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•Native,  Value  of .  17 

New,  Experience  with .  429 

Poll  ics  and  Partisanship .  35 

Pomolcgical  Society.  Connecticut . .  155 

Poplar,  Carolina.  Cuttings  of .  416 

Pork,  Profitable  . 735 

Posts.  Iron,  for  Wire  Fencing .  720 

Potash  for  Caterpillars .  287 

Potato  Beetle.  Old-Fashioned . 385 

Beetles  on  Tomatoes .  105 

Bugs  and  Greater  Evils . *•  398 

Bugs  Missing  .  399 

•Crop,  Long  Island .  591 

♦Early  Ohio  . 447 

Fertilizers  .  464 

Growers,  Kansas  .  581 

Harvester  . 542 

Notes  from  Vermont . 448 

Outlook  .  6*3 

Trials  on  Rural  Grounds .  128 

Potatoes,  Ashes  for .  268 

Bring  Much  Money .  802 

Digging  . •■•••• .  £“1 
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Price  of  . 

Salt  for  . 

Seed,  Outlook  for . 
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Sweet,  Notes  on . 

Using  Potash  on . 

♦Poultry  and  Pigs . 

Prospects  . 599,  745 

Standards  .  735 

Powder-Post  in  Timber . 104,  145,  227 
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.  Experiments  with  .  '4 

Farm.  Selecting  .  4'1 
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Feeding  Mash  to .  430 

Improving  . 


In  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island. 

Oyster  Shells  for . 

Raising,  Dark  and  Bright  Side. 

Rations,  Balancing  . 

Show,  New  York . 


Pullets,  Purchased  . 

Pump  for  300-Foot  Well.. 
Pumpkin  Feeder  Talks. 
Seeds  . 
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•Quince,  Ma.ule’s  .  754 

Questions  .  208 

Trees,  Blight  on .  734 

Trees,  Salt  for .  5  9 

Quinces  and  Salt .  575 

Pineapple  and  Van  Deman .  304 

R. 

Radish,  All  Season .  73S 

Radishes,  Winter  .  753 

Rape  and  Peanuts . 269 

Raspberries.  Cultural  Suggestions  on...  230 

For  Vermont  .  672 

Notes  on  .  164 

On  a  Poultry  Farm .  463 

Pinching  .  286 

Pruning  .  497 

Second  Crop  .  800 

Sowing  Oats  in . —  528 

Training  .  575 

Raspberry,  Haymaker  .  105 

Resolution  Duel,  A .  163 

Retail  Selling  .  697 

Rhubarb  Culture  . v7.  114 

Forcing  in  Winter... 21,  37.  126,  785,  833,  849 

Varieties  of  .  465 

Roads.  Good,  in  New  York .  115 

Oiling  in  California .  82 

Robin  Friend  of .  808 

Obnoxious  .  590 

More  about  .  754 

•Rogers,  Leroy  S .  494 

Rogue,  New  Trick  of .  799 

•Root  Grafting  Explained .  815 

Pruning  .  488 

Rope,  Insects  in . 228,  270 

Kinking  .  228 

Testing  .  231 

Rogues  with  New  Stories .  638 

Rose  Convention,  American .  222 

Cuttings,  Handling  .  495 

Garden  Damaged  by  Smoke .  785 

Names,  Confusion  in .  70 

Parfume  de  L’Hay .  530 

Rambler,  Large  .  338 

Ruby  Queen  Foliage .  22 

Ruby  Queen,  Growth  of .  229 

Roses,  Circular  Leaf-Cutter  on .  704 

Hardy  on  Rural  Grounds . 594,  610 

List  of  .  171 

Mildew  on  . 85,  144 

Rubus,  New  Forms  of .  272 

•Rudbeckia  Triloba  .  738 

Rye  and  Wheat  in  Pennsylvania .  35 

Feeding  in  Sheaf .  353 

Plowing  Under  .  320 

Sowing  in  Corn .  479 
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Sages,  Ornamental  . 834 

Salads,  Planting  .  231 

Salina,  Kansas,  Shade  Trees  in .  239 

Sawdust  as  Orchard  Mulch . 416,  785 

For  Bedding  .  589 

For  Strawberries  . 787,  799 

Scale,  San  Jos£.  Enemies  of . 527,  559 

•San  Jose,  Fumigation  for .  382 

San  Jose,  in  New  Jersey . 211,  322 

San  Jose,  Inspection .  577 

San  Jose  in  Western  New  York .  66 

San  Jose,  Lime  and  Sulphur  for .  246 

San  Jose  on  Raspberries .  104 

San  Jos6,  Soap  for . 268,  751 

School,  Centralized  . 6,  28,  350 

Centralized  in  Ohio .  35 

•Scott,  George  E .  641 

Seed  Bed,  Preniring .  321 

Containing  Weeds  .  383 

Distribution,  Government  .  863 

Home  Grown  . 609 

Improving  Types  .  609 

Saving  .  609 

Selling  . 29 

Testing  Laboratory  .  82 

Seeds  of  Fruit,  Care  of . 734,  736 

Man’s  Mistake  .  246 

Natural  for  Peach .  239 

Time  of  Germination .  171 

Selling  on  Time . 489 

Sheep,  Ailing  .  277 

And  Dogs  . 698,  714.  762 

Business  . 682 

Crossing  Dorset  and  Shropshire .  15 

Feed  for  . .  46 

•Fine  Shropshire  .  82 

For  Southern  New  York .  93 

Good  Cross  for . 79 

In  Vermont  Orchard . 715,  763 

On  High-Priced  Land .  112 

Outlook  for  .  795 

Permanent  Pasture  for .  609 


Shipments,  Dividing  . 711.  773.  782,  8"5 

Shrubs,  Hardy,  Planting .  232 

Silage  and  Gluten  Feeds .  331 

Apple  Pomace  for .  682 

As  Hog  Food . 330,  698 

Blower  or  Carrier  for . 629,  670 

Blowers  in  Canada .  795 

Cutter.  Blower  .  186 

Dry  .  15 

Feeding.  Value  of .  683 

For  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs .  346 

For  Hogs  . ? .  491 

For  Sheen  .  459 

From  Canning  Factory .  781 

From  Dry  Stalks .  31 

From  Sunflowers  .  587 

In  Bay  .  314 

Second  Growth  Clover  for .  639 

•Steaming  .  747 

Value  of  .  698 

Watery  .  30 

Silk  Growing  in  America . 702,  816 

Worm  Culture  . 515 

Silo,  Building  .  538 

Filling,  Questions  about . 634,  651,  665 

For  40  Cows .  152 

For  Summer  .  187 

Man  Talks  . 153,  274 

Painting  . 331,  539 

Plea  for  .  83 

Small,  Wanted  .  318 

Stave  .  570 

Stones  or  Staves  for .  ln6 

Stone  Wall  for .  217 

Skunk  and  Bisulphide  of  Carb.n .  670 

Protection  .  799 

Slugs  in  Garden  .  641 

Smead.  Dr.  C.  D.,  Letter  from .  135 

Smut  in  Wheat .  416 

Soil  Fertiilty,  Cheap . 102,  123 

From  Woods,  Value  of .  753 

Soil,  Testing  .  611 

Soiling  vs.  Pasturing .  602 

Soot,  Fertilizing  Value  of .  270 

Sow.  Chop  Feed  for .  333 

Prolific  .  490 

Sparrows  and  Turtles .  536 

Speltz,  Facts  Wanted  about .  145 

In  Pennsylvania  .  199 

Spinach  Culture  .  545 

Fall  Sown  .  656 

Planting  .  271 

Spiraea,  Astilbe  Japonica .  290 

Van  Houttel  .  546 

Sportsmen's  Show  .  243 

•Sprayer,  Dewey  .  338 

Spraying,  Dust  Method  of . 266,  286 

In  Bloom  .  574 

In  Windy  Weather .  430 

•Outfit  .  3*2 

With  Dry  Powders .  397 

Squab  Breeding  .  442 

•Business  .  654 

•Plant.  Western  .  557 

Squabs,  Questions  about .  304 

Squash  Bugs  .  498 

Vine-Borer  . 480 

Squashes,  Trouble  with .  576 

Stable  Floors,  Cement  for .  3 

Floor,  Clay  and  Gravel .  571 

Stables,  Fumigating  .  395 

Starling  in  Australia .  539 

Steer  with  Lumpy  Jaw .  315 

Yield  of  .  571 

•Steers,  Devon.  Well  Trained .  102 

Feed  for  Winter .  442 

Head,  Warts  on .  153 

Old  or  Green  Corn  for . 731 

Stock  Food  Notes .  650 

Inventory  of  .  7 

Stone  Drains  .  450 

Wall  Musings  . 23,  482,  595 

Storekeepers  and  their  Wages .  607 

Strawberries  and  the  Complexion .  495 

And  White  Grubs .  771 

At  Hilton,  N.  J . 449.  496 

Canning  . 478 

Chautauqua  .  514 

Fall  Planted  . .  785 

In  Close  Quarters . . .  687 

In  Rochester  .  467 

Make  Increased  Plantings .  530 

Planting  .  231 

Planting  In  Clover  Sod . 752 

Sawdust  as  Mulch  for .  752 

Tennessee  . .  351 

Thick  Mulch  on .  751 

♦Strawberry  Bed,  Cultivating .  527 

•Climax  .  431 

Culture  .  431 

Enormous  .  674 

Field  Meeting .  441 

Leaf-Roller  .  784 

Mulching  .  688 

Mulch,  Flax  Straw  for .  6°4 

Plants.  Covering  .  768 

•President  . 445,  497 

President,  on  Rural  Grounds .  4«2 

Questions  . < .  851 

Seedlings,  Starting  .  560 


Tariff  and  Trust-Made  Goods. . 

Telephone  and  Deafness . 

Local.  Comments  fin . .... 

Question,  Rural  . 

Rural.  Organizing  . 

Tenant,  Share  of . 

Things  to  Let  Alone . 

Thrashermen’s  Association  . 469, 

Throat,  Protecting  . . . 

Thrush  in  Horse . 

Tigridias,  Vigorous  . 

Timber,  When  to  Cut . I  0, 

Toads  and  Squash  Bugs . 

Tobacco  and  Food . 

Dust  . 

Dust  as  Insecticide . 

Hybrid  . 

Tomato  Grower  and  Conner . 239, 

Prices  at  Canning  Factories.. . 

Seed,  Selection  of . 737, 

Vines,  Cutting  Back . 

Tomatoes.  Double  Transpl  :i  i  g  . 

On  Rural  Grounds . 

Canning . 
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Hopper.  Work  of . 
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Pluggers  at  Work  Again . 
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Fertilizers  for  . 
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Fumigating  with  Tobacco . 
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Planting  .  769 
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Doughnut.?.  French  . 711 

With  Sour  Cream. . .  486 

Dumplings,  Jam  . .  439 

Slirred  . . . .  4<M5 

Duty,  Filial  and  Parent  il . 375 

Sgg  Frying  Pan .  742 

Plant.  French  Style . 567 

v  7ggs,  Scalloped  .  313 

Faggoting  .  1!  9 

’Family,  Feathered  .  97 

Farm  Help  Problem .  371 

Institutes  for  Women .  455 

Morning  on  .  342 

’‘armer’s  Wife,  Ways  and  Means  of .  307 

Fashion  . 358 

Fennel  .  742 

Fishballs,  Delicate  .  439 

Flower  Window  .  711 

Flowers  for  Winter .  fi31 

Tfoster,  Mrs.  Rebecca .  200 

Fruit.  Canned,  Fermen  ing .  342 

♦Drying  in  Oklahoma .  10 

Green.  Bottling  . 327 

'ruits,  Canning  without  Sugar .  470 

lame,  Cooking  .  871 

"arden.  Farm  .  327 

Notes  .  615 

•Window  .  326 

'hardening  in  Newfoundland . 157 

Gasoline.  Danger  in .  116 
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G:ngerade  .  534 

Gingerbread,  Gossamer  .  295 

Soft  . 343.  373 

Uncle  Chatterton's  .  43 

Girl,  High  School .  695 

Girls,  Keeping  on  Farm .  156 

Bit  tie  Clothing  .  871 

Point  of  View .  221 

Gooseberries.  Use  of . 423 
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Gra.ham  Fruit  Pudding .  221 

Grange  Reading  Courses .  726 
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Guest,  Unexpected  .  407 
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Ham,  Baked  .  502 

Keeping  in  Summer .  471 

Hams,  Sugar  Cured .  759 

Heat,  Utilizing  on  Wash  Day .  551 

liens,  Dlngley’s  . 678 

Home,  Hygienic  .  240 
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Home  Work  .  117 

Horseradish  Sauce  .  406 

Hospitality.  Trial  of .  503 

House.  Reformation  of .  599 

•Household  Helper  .  503 

Housewifely  Hints  .  +1 

How  Jenkins  Kept  House .  615 
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Husband,  Preserving  .  838 

Ideals,  Dost  .  678 
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Jackets,  Norfolk  .  26 

Jelly.  Cider  .  711 

Crab-apple  . 551 

Currant  .  470 

Keeping  . 375.  423 

Nutmeg  .  630 

June  .  438 

Kale,  Cooking  .  870 

Kerosene  in  Laundry  .  342 

Use  of  .  390 

Kitchen  and  Scullery .  454 

Bouquet  .  774 

Comforts  . 359.  375 

Convenience  .  10 

Stool  . 534 

Knittln'-Work,  His  .  775 

Lace,  Battenberg  .  790 

Laundry  Suggestions  .  439 

Work  .  694 

Work  in  Summer .  439 

Lemon  Syrup  .  726 

Life  and  Death .  294 

Liver.  Creamed  .  43 

Mackerel,  Cooking  .  240 

Madras,  White  .  358 

Marigolds,  Marsh  . 312 

Medicine  Cabinet,  Handy . 391 

Melon,  Water,  Serving .  502 

Microbes  .  310 

Milk,  Beaten  .  390 

•Mop  for  Window .  617 

Mortgage,  How  Joe  Paid .  359 

Once  in  a  While .  630 

Paper  Hanging,  Home . 327.  407 

Paraffin.  Renovating  .  390 
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Pie,  Cider  Jelly .  713 

Crust,  Prepared  .  614 
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Lick  a  Stamp  in  Defense  of  the  Farmers’  Rights 

The  man  pictured  below  has  been  well  plastered  with  postage  stamps.  Who  put  them  on?  Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
What  for  ?  To  remind  him  that  as  Governor,  Congressman  or  other  public  official  he  is  the  servant  of  the 
people.  The  postage  stamp  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an  earnest  farmer. 

We  need  your  help  in  1903  to  plaster  a  few  “statesmen”  with  stamps. 
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A  Parcels  Post 
Rural  Mail  Service  Extension 
A  Postal  Money  Check 
Fair  Revision  of  Game  Laws 
Union  for  Common  Rights 
x - 


_ ^ 

A  Great  Agricultural  College 
Fair  Rights  for  Farmers 
Honesty  in  Food  Products 
Common  People  Come  First 
Honest  Men  Up,  Rascals  Down 


“Vote  with  the  Postage  Stamp!” 
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A’FARM  TO  BE  PROUD  OF. 

A  VERMONT  I8LAND  HOME. 

The  Farmer  Makes  the  Farm. 

One  good  honest  man  in  a  community,  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  Golden  Rule  in  his  daily  life,  does  more  good 
than  the  preacher’s  preaching.  One  good  farmer  in  a 
neighborhood,  exemplifying  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  good  farming  from  year  to  year,  is  worth  more 
than  a  dozen  books  on  agriculture,  or  a  hundred  ex¬ 
periment  station  bulletins.  To  speak  frankly,  I  would 
rather  have  his  example  than  a  year’s  subscription 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  [Yet  all  cannot  live  near  him,  and 
the  paper  can  bring  him  to  you. — Eds.]  That  is  one 
reason  (there  are  others)  why  I  think  highly  of  Thad- 
deus  L.  Kinney,  of  Grand  Isle  County,  Vt.  He  is  a 
good  farmer,  a  man  who  understands  his  business, 
and  a  man  who  takes  pride  in  it.  I  like  to  see  a  man 
who  understands  his  business.  The  chap  who  op¬ 
erates  the  shell  game  at  the  county  fair— ‘'Now  you 
see  it,  and  now  you  don’t 
see  it” — understands  his 
business,  and  has  my  ad¬ 
miration,  to  a  certain 
extent.  Then  it  is  a 
great  thing  for  a  man  to 
have  a  pride  in  his  'busi¬ 
ness.  One  of  the  most 
evil  influences  in  the 
present  agricultural  situ¬ 
ation,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  that  many 
farmers  are  really,  down 
deep,  ashamed  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Such  a  man  is 
bound  to  fail.  He’d  be  a 
failure  if  he  were  mak¬ 
ing  $1,000  a  month,  sim¬ 
ply  because  he  is  ashamed 
of  it.  I  never  heard  this 
matter  stated  better  than 
by  Mr.  Kinney  himself. 

He  was  addressing  a 
farmers’  audience,  and 
urging  them  to  tidy  up 
about  their  houses.  He 
said:  “You  may  say  there 
is  no  money  in  this;  it 
is  all  a  matter  of  pride; 
but  I  tell  you  the  man 
who  has  no  pride  in  his 
business  can’t  make  any 
money  out  of  it.” 

That  may  be  one  rea¬ 
son  why  the  tallest  and 

straighfest  flag  pole  in  the  county  flings  Old  Glory  to 
the  breeze  beside  Mr.  Kinney’s  house.  But  there  is 
another  and  deeper  reason  for  it.  The  flag  is  for 
patriotism,  and  they  say  patriotism  is  largely  a  love 
of  home.  If  you  could  know  about  those  five  boys 
and  two  girls,  now  men  and  women,  that  have  formed 
one  of  the  principal  crops  on  this  farm  you  would 
understand  the  whole  story  better.  The  farm  con¬ 
tains  about  280  acres,  but  the  20  acres  of  apple  trees, 
mostly  Spy  and  Greening,  constitute  the  principal 
part  of  it.  Mr.  Kinney  is  known  chiefly  as  an  apple 
grower,  and  he  would  rather  it  would  he  so.  I  hough 
he  takes  a  pride  in  all  parts  of  the  farm,  he  takes  a 
double  pride  in  this. 

His  fruit  storage  house  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  This 
statement  is  literally  true,  for  many  other  houses  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  modeled  after  it. 
This  house  has  been  illustrated  and  described  in  sev¬ 
eral  books  and  bulletins,  and  in  nearly  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  papers  in  the  country,  including 


The  R.  N.-Y.  I  calculated  the  other  day  that  there 
must  have  been  above  100,000  copies  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  and  descriptions  circulated  to  American  farmers 
within  the  last  five  years.  That  is  one  way  in  which 
a  good  farmer  influences  the  world  and  makes  his 
calling  better.  The  fruit  house  is  now  filled  up  with 
apples  for  the  Winter.  It  could  tell  some  fine  tales 
of  profits  made  in  the  past,  and  let  us  hope  it  will 
have  something  of  the  same  sort  to  tell  next  Spiing. 

In  the  live  stock  line  Mr.  Kinney  cultivates  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  and  Shropshire  sheep.  He  is  proud  of  his 
calves,  too;  and  they  are  proud  of  him.  They  are  fat 
and  sleek  and  content,  and  they  know  a  good  friend 
when  he  comes  into  the  pasture.  This  year  theie  is 
a  crop  of  corn  that  any  man  might  be  proud  of,  even 
though  he  had  less  propensity  to  glory  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  than  Mr.  Kinney  has.  He  says:  “It  looks  like 
western  corn.”  In  fact,  it  does.  There  is  a  good  crop 
of  beans,  too,  this  year;  and  beans  are  worth  money. 
I  never  saw  finer  beans.  They  would  make  a  Boston 


FAMOUS  VISITORS  IN  MR.  KINNEY’S  Al’PLE  ORCHARD.  Fig.  1. 


man’s  mouth  water.  More  reason  to  be  proud.  The 
potato  crop  is  small  this  year,  because  very  few  were 
planted.  Usually  Mr.  Kinney  is  a  trifle  enthusiastic 
over  a  large  potato  crop.  It  would  make  the  spray 
missionary  glad,  too,  to  see  him  putting  the  Boideaux 
on  those  potatoes. 

Mr.  Kinney  was  for  five  years  president  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  everywhere  re¬ 
garded  as  the  leading  exponent  of  advanced  horticul¬ 
ture  in  the  State.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
chronically  given  to  booming  the  dairy  industry, 
sends  for  him  every  year,  and  gets  him  to  make  a 
number  of  addresses  in  sections  where  they  most 
need  the  gospel.  Hundreds  of  visitors  come  to  the 
farm  every  year,  many  of  them  from  a  distance,  and 
they  all  enjoy  it.  At  least  I  never  heard  of  one’s  ask¬ 
ing  for  his  money  back  when  he  left.  f.  a.  w. 

R  N  -Y. — Fig.  1  shows  at  the  right  with  the  apple 
in  his  hand  Prof.  John  Craig,  then  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach, 
Prof.  C.  L.  Jones,  of  Vermont,  Prof.  J.  L.  Hills,  Dr. 
True,  of  Washington,  Mr.  Kinney  and  Prof.  F.  A. 
Waugh,  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  BOXED  APPLES. 

From  New  York  to  California. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Niagara  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club,  W.  H.  Outwater  gave  a  short  talk  on  selling 
apples  in  boxes.  This  stirred  up  a  lively  discussion,  so 
much  so  that  we  have  asked  Mr.  Outwater  to  write  out 
his  experience,  which  follows: 

In  1896  I  was  induced  by  the  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fruit  Growers’  Union  to  box  a  car  of  apples  -or 
the  California  market.  I  secured  some  boxes;  the  di¬ 
mensions  were  Iiy2xl2x22,  what  was  called  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  bushel  box,  and  I  think  they  are  the  same  size 
as  was  used  by  some  of  my  neighbors  who  put  up 
their  pears  in  boxes  this  year.  There  was  a  National 
meeting  of  the  National  Fruit  Growers’  Union  in  Buf¬ 
falo  that  year,  about  March  1,  which  I  attended  with 
a  box  of  Baldwin  apples  packed  ready  for  shipment. 

I  took  them  up  as  a  sample,  to  see  if  they  were  put 
up  right.  A  picture  of  the  box  is  shown  at  Fig.  2. 
They  were  pronounced  right,  a  car  furnished,  and  on 

March  10  the  car  was 
shipped  to  the  agent  of 
the  Union  at  Dos  Ange¬ 
les,  Cal.,  and  1  wrote  to 
the  agent  asking  him  to 
send  me  any  criticisms 
suggested  that  would  aid 
me  in  future  packing.  He 
replied  on  receipt  of  the 
car  that  the  apples  came 
all. right,  were  properly 
packed,  and  the  finest 
fruit  he  had  seen  in  the 
market  there  that  season. 

In  packing  we  graded  to 
three  sizes,  and  packed 
the  sizes  to  fit  the  box, 
tiering  the  different  sizes 
to  fit  the  boxes.  As  they 
were  red  apples  we  used 
white  paper  and  put  it 
only  in  the  bottom  of  the 
oox,  letting  it  come 
about  half  way  up  on  the 
sides  of  the  box.  Of 
course  that  was  the  top 
of  the  box  when  opened, 
although  aside  from  the 
paper  there  was  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  speak  of  which 
side  or  top  or  bottom 
was  opened,  as  the  apples 
all  lie  in  tiers  any  way 
you  look  at  them.  After 
the  box  was  filled  we 
nailed  the  bottom  on,  then  turned  the  box  over  and 
marked  it  for  the  best  apples  XXX,  those  next  smaller 
we  marked  XX,  and  the  smallest  ones  were  marked 
X.  In  shipping  we  counted  three  boxes  to  the  barrel, 
and  in  figuring  the  price  per  barrel  we  counted  three 
bushels  per  barrel,  and  they  netted  me  $1.36  per  bar¬ 
rel,  while  apples  here  were  selling  at  from  60  to  90 
cents  per  barrel  the  same  year.  Soon  after  shipping 
west,  I  got  word  from  one  of  our  county  men  who  was 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  wanted  to  know  whether  I  had 
apples  to  ship,  and  if  so  to  ship  to  him  and  he  would 
do  the  best  he  could.  I  wrote  that  I  would  ship  a 
car,  and  in  it  would  be  25  or  30  boxes.  He  wrote  that 
he  had  Ms  doubts  about  boxes,  as  the  people  there 
were  used  to  barrels,  and  would  not  take  kindly  to 
boxes,  but  I  shipped  them,  advising  him  to  do  the 
best  he  could  with  them.  The  apples  went  through 
all  right.  This  was  about  April  1.  He  afterwards 
told  me  it  was  hard  work  to  get  the  grocery  men  to 
take  the  boxes,  but  once  they  had  them  they  went 
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off  in  a  hurry,  and  they  all  came  back  next  day  ask¬ 
ing  whether  he  had  more  of  those  apples  in  boxes. 
The  prices  were  better  than  barrel  apples;  just  how 
much  I  do  not  now  remember. 

In  boxing  white  apples  I  would  use  some  bright- 
colored  paper,  as  a  red,  blue  or  green.  It  may  be  well 
in  boxing  a  red  apple,  to  use  a  clear  white  or  bright 
yellow.  If  you  have  red  apples  and  white  apples  you 
can  make  a  very  fine  looking  box  of  fruit  by  alternat¬ 
ing  the  rows  with  red  and  white,  or  making  the  out¬ 
side  rows  of  red  and  the  middle  rows  of  white  or  one- 
half  or  end  of  the  box  of  red  and  the  other  end  or 
half  of  white,  and  in  this  way  have  a  mixed  case  of 
fruit  that  would  be  very  tempting  to  the  purchaser, 
and  also  make  a  fine  show  in  the  market  or  grocer’s 
window.  Many  times  people  living  in  the  crowded  city 
have  not  the  room  for  a  barrel  of  apples,  but  they 
could  put  a  box  in  the  corner  or  some  out  of  the  way 
place,  or  if  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  whole  barrel 
they  could  buy  a  box,  and  there  are  many  people 
thus  situated  financially,  enough  of  them  to  consume 
many  hundreds  of  barrels  in  a  season,  and  thus  al¬ 
most  open  up  a  new  market  for  us.  It  is  more  work, 
because  they  have  to  be  graded  carefully  in  order  to 
pack  nicely,  but  not  as  much  trouble  as  one  would 
suppose.  After  you  get  used  to  it,  it  can  be  done  quite 
rapidly.  The  cost  of  the  box  is  about  the  same  as 
a  barrel.  J.  E.  Rice  says  he  has  boxed  fruit  for  mar¬ 
ket  and  that  the  railroad  charged  a  higher  rate  of 
freight  on  boxed  fruit  than  in  barrel,  and  enough 
more  to  offset  the  increase  in  the  price  in  boxes  over 
barrels,  but  I  still  think  it  a  good  way  to  ship  apples 
and  much  more  can  be  said  in  its  favor. 

WM.  II.  OUTWA’l’ER. 


HENS  THAT  BALANCE  THEIR  RATION 

And  Save  the  Hen  Man’s  Steps. 

Pajrt  II. 

Last  week  I  told  of  the  new  plan  followed  by  Mr. 
Mapes  for  letting  the  hens  balance  their  own  food. 
Corn,  wheat  and  skim-milk  are  kept  before  them  all 
the  'time.  They  help  themselves  at  will,  and  Mr. 
Mapes  declares  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  month 
their  self-selected  food  will  analyze  just  about  the 
same,  proportionately,  as  his  regular  “man-mixed” 
balanced  ration.  I  always  hesitate  to  record  things 
of  this  sort,  because  there  are  many  people  who  jump 
at  conclusions  and  infer  that  such  a  statement  is 
strong  advice  to  go  and  try  the  same  thing.  I  simply 
tell  what  Mr.  Mapes  is  doing  with  apparent  success, 
and  add  that  he  is  a  shrewd,  practical  man  who  has 
kept  hens  by  the  thousand  for  years. 

Mr.  Mapes  used  to  keep  a  calf  dairy.  He  had  about 
a  dozen  cows,  and  bought  calves  for  these  cows  to 
nurse  into  veal.  This  paid  well,  but  he  now  says  that 
good  sows  will  pay  better,  so  he  has  disposed  of  the 
cows,  and  is  breeding  and  feeding  pigs.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  figure  out  much  profit  in  feeding  Fall 
and  Winter  pigs  on  purchased  grain.  It  pays  me  bet¬ 
ter  to  let  Spring  pigs  run  on  rape  or  Clover  and  finish 
on  corn  before  the  larger  western  hogs  come  in.  Mr. 
Mapes  is  feeding  a  drove  of  pigs— giving  his  balanced 
ration  dry  on  a  clean  feeding  floor  or  in  troughs  three 
times  a  day.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  let  'the  pigs 
select  their  own  food  at  will,  as  he  did  the  hens.  Can 
we  not  trust  a  hog’s  instinct  to  balance  his  ration? 
Mr.  Mapes  replies  as  follows: 

A  hog’s  instinct  can  be  trusted  to  supply  the  needs  of 
ils  system  as  surely  as  that  of  any  other  animal.  The 
principal  reason  I  was  feeding  my  pigs  the  man-made  mix¬ 
ture  was  because  the  supply  of  milk  available  was  limited, 
i  have  repeatedly  taken  six-weeks-old  pigs  right  away 
from  the  mother,  placed  a  box  of  whole  corn  where  they 
could  help  themselves  whenever  they  wished,  with  a 
trough  of  skim-milk  always  beside  it,  with  the  result  that 
they  made  a  gain  of  100  pounds  of  dressed  meat  in  75 
days,  estimating  the  pigs  to  have  dressed  80  per  cent  of 
live  weight  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  One 
group  of  eight  pigs  has  always  been  fed  dry  balanced 
ration,  but  a  check  lot  of  eight  pigs  from  the  same  litters 
had  been  grown  on  corn  and  skim-milk  ad  libitum,  mak¬ 
ing  considerably  the  better  gain.  They  dressed  125  to  130 
pounds  each  at  about  4!£  months  old.  The  corn  and 
skim-milk  disappeared  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork, 
about  a  bushel  of  corn  to  40  gallons  of  skim-milk.  I  have 
tested  this  method  on  pigs  at  three  different  times  during 
the  past  three  years,  with  uniformly  good  success.  A 
shorter  test  was  once  made,  using  whey  instead  of  milk, 
and  hominy  chop  and  gluten  meal  instead  of  corn.  The 
hominy  and  gluten  was  substituted  for  the  corn,  because 
the  whey  is  rich  in  mineral  matter,  while  they  are  de¬ 
ficient.  Growth  was  highly  satisfactory  while  the  experi¬ 
ment  lasted,  but  the  supply  of  whey  did  not  last,  and  it 
had  to  be  abandoned  before  butchering  time.  While  it 
was  true  that  the  lot  of  pigs  did  not  grow  equally  to  the 
ones  which  had  corn  and  skim-milk,  it  was  also  true 
that  the  cost  of  the  dry  balanced  ration  per  day  was  only 
four  cents  each,  while  the  others  ate  about  eight  cents’ 
worth  each  per  day.  The  balance  of  net  profit  was  con¬ 
siderably  in  favor  of  the  dry  man-made  mixture. 

I  should  judge  that  with  all  animals  the  cost  of  the 
self-feeding  system  would  be  greater.  Many  poultry 
authorities  tell  us  that  we  must  keep  the  hens  a  lit¬ 
tle  hungry,  and  make  them  work  by  scratching  their 


grain  out  of  the  litter.  This  advice  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  good  theory,  hut  Mr.  Mapes’s  system  knocks 
it  all  out  because  his  hens  are  never  hungry — having 
food  constantly  before  them  without  the  necessity  for 
working  or  scratching  to  secure  it.  Some  of  the  large 
poultry  keepers  in  California  have  a  plan  of  keeping 
wheat  and  water  constantly  before  their  hens.  In 
this  case  the  hens  roam  at  large  and  “balance”  their 
ration  with  bugs,  seeds  and  grass.  As  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  animals  to  attempt  to  obtain  this  balance 
the  following  not  from  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  is  in¬ 
teresting: 

I  have  frequently  noticed  that  when  animals  were  fed 
on  a  very  unbalanced  ration  they  relished  such  foods 
best  as  would  make  up  for  the  unbalanced  condition. 
One  Winter  we  fed  sheep  quite  largely,  in  an  experiment, 
on  clover  hay  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  we  were  much 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  straw  they  would  eat.  In 
other  words,  they  would  eat  up  their  bedding,  although 
somewhat  soiled.  We  have  found  the  same  thing  holding 
true  when  our  horses  were  fed  a  narrow  ration.  Immedi¬ 
ately  they  would  eat  up  their  bedding.  I  do  not  think 
the  animals  are  as  particular  about  the  nutritive  ratio  of 
their  food  as  are  the  professors.  We  are  steadily  learn¬ 
ing  that  neither  a  very  narrow  nor  a  very  wide  ration  is 
best,  but  a  ration  that  approximates  anywhere  from  1:4.5 
to  1:7  answers  all  purposes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  always 
safe  or  wise  to  allow  animals  entirely  to  balance  their 
own  ration,  since  the  tendency  would  be  for  them  to  eat 
too  much  of  that  food  which  had  the  highest  aroma,  or 
which  they  liked  the  best,  if  they  had  their  choice.  This 
is  applicable,  of  course,  largely  to  concentrated  foods. 

We  have  noticed  that  cows  while  on  the  best  of 
green  pasture  will,  if  they  can  get  at  it,  eat  large 


A  BOX  OF  BALDWIN  APPLES.  Fig.  2. 

quantities  of  straw  or  dried  corn  fodder.  It  seems 
to  me  that  by  nature  and  habit  the  hen  is  best  suited 
of  all  animals  to  balance  her  own  food.  She  really 
does  this  when  roaming  at  large  more  successfully 
than  other  domestic  animals.  Mr.  Mapes’s  hens  were 
bright  and  glossy  in  plumage,  with  every  indication 
of  health.  To  my  surprise  Mr.  Mapes  says  that  he 
has  little  faith  in  the  theory  that  by  selecting  eggs 
from  the  best  individual  layers  we  may  improve  the 
laying  qualities  of  the  flock.  He  says  he  has  picked 
up  old  scrub  hens  without  known  parentage  and  by 
supplying  the  food  which  was  needed,  forced  them  to 
lay  day  after  day.  But  there  is  enough  in  this  side 
of  the  question  to  make  another  chapter,  h.  w.  c. 


SUNFLOWER  CULTURE  IN  INDIANA. 

There  are  many  hundred  acres  grown  in  this  county 
(Clark)  as  a  money  crop.  The  sunflower  requires 
about  the  same  conditions,  as  to  quality  of  land, 
preparation,  cultivation  and  planting,  as  are  required 
by  corn.  The  land  should  be  plowed  as  early  in 
Spring  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  then  culti¬ 
vated  until  planting  time,  which  is  from  May  10  to 
June  1,  according  to  conditions  of  the  weather.  The 
seeds  do  not  germinate  well  until  the  ground  is  dry 
and  warm.  Most  farmers  plant  with  a  one-horse  drill 
set  to  drop  one  seed  16  to  20  inches  in  the  row,  and 
cover  lightly,  particularly  if  me  ground  is  cold  or 
wet.  When  the  conditions  are  favorable  the  plants 
woon  push  through,  and  grow  very  rapidly,  and  culti¬ 
vation  with  weeder  or  harrow  should  be  begun  as 
soon  as  the  young  plants  are  well  above  ground.  We 
usually  cultivate  twice  in  this  way,  and  afterwards 
twice  more  with  two-horse  cultivator,  using  three  or 
four  small  shovels  on  a  side.  We  usually  plant  in 
rows  3y2  feet  apart.  As  the  seeds  do  not  all  ripen  at 
one  time,  some  plant  every  tenth  or  twelfth  row  in 
potatoes,  that  we  may  drive  a  wagon  through  to  har¬ 
vest  the  first  ripening,  which  is  always  the  best  seed, 


Harvesting  is  done  by  cutting  the  flower  a  few  inches 
below  the  head,  using  a  corn  knife,  and  pitching  di¬ 
rectly  into  a  tight  wagon  box.  A  couple  of  spry  boys 
each  with  a  stick,  will  thrash  the  seed  from  the  heads 
as  two  men  will  deliver  them  in  the  wagon,  by  grasp¬ 
ing  the  short  stalk  below  the  head  with  one  hand 
and  striking  the  seed  with  his  stick  at  an  angle.  The 
seed  is  then  passed  through  a  fanning  mill,  and  spread 
for  a  few  days  to  dry,  when  it  is  sacked  and  sent  to 
market.  The  yield  is  from  800  to  2,000  pounds  per 
acre.  Land  that  will  produce  50  bushels  of  corn  will 
yield  2,000  pounds  of  sunflower  seed.  The  price  re¬ 
ceived  varies  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  100  pounds,  or 
from  $12  to  $50  per  acre.  This  season  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  sunflowers  will  stand  drought  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  corn.  On  account  of  the  low  price  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  there  was  a  small  crop  planted  last  season, 
and  prices  are  very  remunerative,  reaching  $2.60  per 
100.  j.  s.  T. 

New  Washington,  Ind. 

FEEDING  BRAN  TO  HORSES. 

A  Veterinarian  Calls  Bran  Dangerous. 

I  was  much  pleased  on  reading  the  article  on  page 
850.  But  after  personal  experience  in  feeding  and 
treating  horses,  I  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  first 
article,  even  if  my  friend  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson  gives 
an  opposite  opinion.  The  first  full  year  that  I  fed 
livery  horses  of  my  own,  20  years  ago,  I  lost  two 
horses  within  one  week,  one  of  them  very  valuable, 
from  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  caused  by  feeding 
small  quantities  of  bran  regularly  with  the  oats.  I 
remember  thinking  that  the  bran  would  give  the 
horses  less  spirit,  and  that  that  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  livery  business.  After  the  loss  my  inves¬ 
tigation  satisfied  me  that  the  inflammation  was  caused 
by  the  irritation  of  roller  process  bran  in  the  intes¬ 
tines.  I  have  treated  many  cases  since  caused  by  simi¬ 
lar  feeding  in  driving  horses,  and  though  they  (al¬ 
though  protracted)  have  not  always  been  fatal,  they 
have  satisfied  me  that  if  you  do  not  want  colic  and 
enteritis  it  is  better  to  leave  bran  out  of  the  ration. 
Less  than  500  pounds  a  year  is  enough  in  a  stable  of 
40  horses,  with  the  result  that  bowel  diseases  are  al¬ 
most  unknown.  joiin  bbyce,  v.  s. 

Erie,  Pa. 

A  Farm  Professor  Says  Feed  It. 

My  father  has  always  had  a  great  many  horses, 
and  bran  has  always  been  half  of  the  ration  which 
he  has  fed  for  years.  While  at  home,  before  attending 
college,  I  fed,  myself,  our  horses  for  years  and  had 
never  known  of  a  single  trouble  from  bran  feeding. 
After  being  graduated  from  college  I  took  charge  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  Farm  under  Prof.  Hunt, 
where  I  remained  three  years.  During  tnose  three 
years,  we  fed  to  all  our  horses,  from  -10  to  15  in  num¬ 
ber,  a  grain  ration  consisting  of  half  bran  and  half 
corn.  We  fed  this  continually  Winter  and  Summer, 
never  having  any  trouble;  we  never  lost  a  horse 
while  I  was  there,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  none  has  ever 
been  troubled  since.  We  fed  as  much  as  eight  pounds 
of  bran  daily.  Then  I  went  to  New  Hampshire  and 
fed  bran  for  three  years,  and  kept  a  record  of  water 
drank,  work  done,  and  food  consumed.  My  bulletin 
on  horse  feeding  records  two  years  of  the  work.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  we  never  had  a  horse  sick  from  any 
cause.  I  am  now  feeding  our  six  work  horses  here 
bran,  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn.  No  trouble  at  all 
results.  In  fact,  I  believe  this  is  going  to  prove  an 
ideal  ration  for  work  horses.  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  case  where  bran  has  proved  harmful.  I  was  indeed 
very  much  surprised  when  reading  your  letter. 

Prof.  Henry  believes  in  bran  feeding,  and  goes  so 
far  as  to  say:  “Though  a  horse  or  cow  may  be 
gorged  with  bran,  it  usually  suffers  no  marked  incon¬ 
venience  therefrom.”  I  know  of  two  instances  where 
horses  were  gorged  by  bran  feeding,  getting  into  the 
bran  bin  and  filling  themselves.  Had  this  been  corn, 
serious  trouble  would  have  resulted,  but  the  bran  oc¬ 
casioned  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  trouble.  I  am 
so  positive  of  the  safety  of  bran  feeding  which  has 
come  in  my  own  experience  for  years,  both  on  farm 
and  during  experimentation,  that  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  bran  is  one  of  the  very  best,  safest 
and  satisfactory  feeds  to  give  horses,  either  doing 
light  or  heavy  work.  [Prof.],  ciias.  w.  burkett. 

N.  C.  Exp.  Station. 


There  are  several  corn  shredders  doing  business 
among  the  farmers  in  our  section  of  the  country;  how¬ 
ever,  none  of  the  fodder  has  been  baled  and  put  on 
the  market  anywhere  that  we  know  of.  Our  farmers 
would  not  sell  their  stalks  at  any  price,  inasmuch  as 
they  use  them  for  fodder  themselves.  We  would 
think  if  this  fodder  could  be  baled  that  it  would 
necessarily  have  to  go  in  large  bales.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  anything  could  be  done  with  it  from  our 
section  of  the  country,  reliance  mercantile  co. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 
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CEMENT  STABLE  FLOORS. 

Proper  Finishing  of  the  Surface. 

Part  II. 

The  next  very  important  step  is  thorough  mixing 
of  sand  and  cement  before  water  is  added.  A  small 
box  with  handles  at  each  end,  so  that  two  men  can 
carry  it  easily,  three  feet  wide,  six  feet  long  and  a 
foot  deep,  will  hold  enough  for  a  single  mixing.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  mixing  after  water  is  added  is  rather 
to  mix  water  with  the  sand  than  to  mix  sand  and 
cement.  The  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  should  be 
considered  complete  while  they  are  yet  dry.  I  am 
unable  to  put  into  language  the  exact  amount  of 
water  necessary.  An  exact  rule  could  be  given  ii  the 
sand  was  always  perfectly  dry,  but  as  that  is  impos¬ 
sible  the  eye  of  the  mixer  must  be  the  judge.  The 
texture  must  be  such  that  the  mixture  will  spread 
readily,  and  be  plastic,  yielding  quickly  and  readily 
to  trowel.  Enough  water  should  be  used  so  that  after 
the  surface  is  finished  water  will  stand  for  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  surface  and  then  disappear.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  system  nas  produced  a  floor 
without  crack  or  blemish.  During  the 
drying,  for  a  few  days  each  day  the 
surface  should  be  sprinkled.  The  first 
foundation  should  become  partly  dry  be¬ 
fore  placing  a  finish  coat  upon  it;  that 
is,  the  surplus  moisture  should  pass  out 
but  not  become  dry.  If  the  first  condi¬ 
tion  prevails,  too  much  water  will  be 
obliged  to  evaporate  up  through  a  finish 
coat,  and  it  will  require  much  too  long 
a  time  to  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
under  coat  is  quite  dry,  the  two  thick¬ 
nesses  will  not  readily  unite,  and  hence 
a  cracking,  breaking  surface  will  soon 
appear,  or  if  it  does  not  at  once  break, 
there  will  be  a  peculiar  hollow  sound 
when  tapping  with  a  hammer  or  mallet, 
that  eventually  means  destruction  if 
animals  stand  on  or  walk  over  it. 

One  of  the  serious  objections  to  ce¬ 
ment  is  its  slippery  surface,  which  is  a 
fatal  defect  if  so  built,  but  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  this  smooth  surface  is  entirely  avoidable, 
and  here  again  comes  the  value  of  coarse  sanu.  While 
fine  sand,  if  clean  and  sharp,  may  produce  a  firm,  hard 
surface  and  body,  the  rough  surface  finish  cannot  be 
put  on.  After  the  last  coat  has  just  nicely  stiffened, 
float  it  with  a  board  float  or  trowel,  gently  of  course, 
but  sufficiently  to  disturb  the  surface,  leaving  a 
rough  finish,  which  will  be  found  after  drying  to  re¬ 
main  permanent,  and  prevent  slipping.  In  fact, 
horses  seem  able,  if  the  surface  is  dry,  to  hold  about 
equally  well  with  a  plank  surface.  This  is  not  the 
only  value  of  this  rough  finish.  If  one  will  place  a 
piece  of  paper  over  a  metal  surface  that 
“feels  cold,”  and  then  place  the  hand 
upon  it,  the  trouble  has  gone;  that  is, 
the  thin  sheet  of  paper,  a  non-conduc¬ 
tor,  prevents  the  rapid  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  hand,  and  all  is  well.  This 
rough  surface  finish  will  hold  to  its 
place  the  bedding,  with  great  tenacity, 
much  more  effectual,  in  fact,  than  a 
plank  surface.  If  the  straw  used  is  not 
too  coarse  it  will  pack  as  tightly  as 
though  glued  to  the  floor.  Now  this 
sheet  of  bedding  serves  to  the  animal 
as  a  non-conductor,  just  as  the  sheet  of 
paper  does  for  the  hand,  so  it  seems  to 
me  we  need  have  no  fear  of  cows  slip¬ 
ping  if  we  follow  the  simple  plan  above 
mentioned.  Masons  are  inclined  if  they 
have  not  had  large  experience  to  use 
the  trowel  instead,  in  order  to  get  a  nice 
smooth  finish — a  very  serious  mistake 
if  once  done,  because  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  fast  another  coat  to  the 
surface  if  once  it  becomes  hard,  and  especially  is  this 
true  when  it  is  troweled  smooth. 

The  mangers  and  all  parts  used  as  a  feeding  and 
walking  surface  may  be  made  as  smooth  as  glass,  and 
be  much  better  for  it.  The  feeding  floor  or  manger 
is  much  more  easily  kept  clean  if  finished  with  a 
glassy  surface.  In  a  previous  article  (page  862,  issue 
of  December  21  last)  we  gave  a  surface  line  or  con¬ 
tour  which  is  easily  followed  in  cement  if  the  gutter 
is  first  laid.  Dig  out  a  trench  about  two  feet  wide, 
and  build  the  foundation  the  same  as  for  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  floor,  and  finish  it;  then  use  an  eight-inch 
timber  next  to  the  cow  platform,  and  a  six-inch  tim¬ 
ber  next  to  the  drive,  and  build  to  it,  making  a  gut¬ 
ter  15  inches  wide,  eight  inches  on  one  side  and  six 
on  the  other.  We  found  a  very  clever  way  of  fasten¬ 
ing  all  partitions,  manger  and  stall  foundations,  by 
anchoring  iron  pipe,  which  in  our  case  was  wornout 
and  otherwise  worthless.  Pieces  of  three-quarter  and 
one  inch  pipe  were  cut  10  to  12  inches  long,  and  placed 


in  their  proper  places  in  the  earth,  and  up  through 
the  cement,  projecting  about  two  inches.  Upon  these 
were  placed  4x4  or  3x1  scantling;  a  secure  working 
basis  was  thus  secured  which  could  not  possibly  slip 
or  move  one  hair’s  breadth.  The  cost  was  nominal 
and  we  did  away  with  any  depression  in  the  cement, 
which  means  decay  for  the  timber  in  it  sooner  or 
later.  Horse  stalls,  box  stalls,  drive  floors,  granary 
floor,  everything  except  the  hay  barn,  was  cemented. 
All  box  stalls  were  given  a  sharp  pitch  to  a  shallow 
gutter,  which  has  a  tendency  to  collect  much  surplus 
water.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  moisture  will 
but  slowly  move  to  it  when  plenty  of  bedding  is  used. 
Constant  care  and  frequent  cleaning,  with  a  change 
of  bedding,  are  absolutely  essential  for  a  dry  nest  and 
safety  to  the  animal.  This  is  the  reason  that  many 
object  to  cement  for  hoghouse  floors.  The  usual  way 
of  infrequent  cleaning,  as  practiced  upon  plank  floors 
that  are  more  or  less  open  will  not  work  upon  cement. 
As  soon  as  the  bedding  is  wet  it  loses  its  non-conduc- 
tive  power,  and  the  animal  is  subject  not  alone  to  the 
cold  floor,  but  to  a  wet  one  also,  both  conducive  to 


muscular  and  finally  to  digestive  disorders.  With 
cows  the  excreta  is  all  dropped  in  one  place,  and  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  body;  hence  the  safety 
of  cement. 

My  experience  warrants  the  purchase  of  sacked  in¬ 
stead  of  barreled  cement.  It  is  likely  to  be  finer,  in 
better  mechanical  condition,  and  much  more  economi¬ 
cal  of  time  in  use.  A  sack  is  quickly  broken  and  used 
to  a  given  measure  of  sand  without  measuring  it, 
and  also  easily  handled,  loading,  unloading,  etc. 
There  are  found  on  the  market  to-day  three  grades 
of  domestic  cement,  and  we  have  no  necessity  for  im¬ 


ported  goods;  the  better  grades  of  hydraulic  cement 
known  to  the  trade  as  Portland,  another  brand  which 
in  sustaining  power  stands  between  the  Portland  and 
the  cheaper  grades,  and  the  latter,  known  as  “Star,” 
“Akron”  and  water  lime.  h.  e.  cook. 


CHEAP  STOCK  FOODS;  CUTTING  SILAGE. 

PROFIT  IN  OAT  HULLS. — One  of  the  best  object 
lessons  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time  was  at  a 
dairy  institute  recently  held  at  Coventry,  Conn.  A 
farmer,  who  had  bought  one  of  the  widely  advertised 
popular  (?)  dairy  feeds  which  are  said  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  balanced  ration  for  the  dairy  cow,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  roughage,  brought  to  the  meeting  two  boxes 
whose  contents  weighed  two  pounds.  He  had  paid 
$25  per  ton  for  the  feed,  and  upon  looking  at  it  be¬ 
came  suspicious  of  its  contents.  He  took  two  pounds 
and  ran  it  through  an  ordinary  sieve,  and  then 
weighed  the  two  parts.  That  which  refused  to  go 


through  the  sieve  was  found  to  be  nothing  but  oat 
hulls,  and  upon  weighing  he  found  that  he  had  paid 
$8.75  of  the  $25  for  those  hulls.  He  also  stated,  and 
a  close  examination  confirmed  his  statement,  that  if 
he  had  had  a  fine  sieve  for  the  remainder  another  good- 
sized  per  cent  would  have  turned  out  to  be  ground 
hulls.  In  the  fifty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah  we  find  these 
words:  “Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that 

which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labor  for  that  which 
satisfieth  not?”  Are  we  no  further  advanced  than 
were  these  people  2,500  years  ago?  We  are  still  pay¬ 
ing  good  money  for  these  almost  worthless  refuse 
products  from  the  oatmeal  factories.  New  brands 
with  highly-colored  names  and  pictures,  or  yards  of 
worthless  testimonials,  do  not  increase  their  value  one 
cent.  Some  one  will  ask:  “Isn’t  there  some  value 
in  them?”  Yes,  but  they  are,  we  might  almost  say, 
never  worth  the  price  asked  for  them.  Dr.  Jordan 
has  well  said:  “They  are  all  sold  to  get  rid  of  some 
product  that  could  not  be  sold  on  its  own  merits.” 
The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  feed  brokers  in 
the  country  told  us  last  Fall  at  Buffalo  that  a  certain 
company  was  making  more  money  out 
of  the  150  tons  per  day  of  their  oat  feed 
they  turned  out  than  out  of  all  their 
other  products  combined. 

THE  BY-PRODU  ^  I’S.— There  are  a 
good  many  dairymen  who  as  yet  fail  to 
realize  that  there  are  two  great  classes 
of  feeds  known  as  by-products.  To  the 
first  belong  cotton-seed  and  linseed 
meals,  gluten  meals  and  feeds,  wheat 
bran  and  middlings;  to  the  second  corn 
and  oait.  feeds.  In  the  first  class  the  by¬ 
products  are  richer  in  protein  than  the 
original  product.  How  can  this  be,  some 
one  will  say.  Cotton  seed  itself 
contains  about  18  per  cent  protein  while 
cotton-seed  meal  contains  about  43  per 
cent.  A  ton  of  raw  cotton  seed  is  treated 
to  extract  the  oil  and  the  resulting  pro¬ 
duct  leaves  of  hulls,  890  pounds,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  760  pounds,  and  cotton-seed 
oil  330  pounds.  Thus  from  a  ton  of 
whole  cotton  seed,  which  contained  18 
per  cent  protein,  or  360  pounds,  we  get  760  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal,  which  still  contains  nearly  all  the 
the  protein,  as  the  hulls  only  contain  about  30  pounds. 
This  leaves  330  pounds  in  the  760  pounds  of  meal,  or 
about  43  per  cent.  In  the  second  class,  which  are 
largely  the  refuse  from  breakfast  food  products,  the 
better  parts  are  used  for  human  consumption.  Thus 
a  ton  of  oats,  Which  are  about  12  per  cent  protein,  will 
contain  about  236  pounds  protein.  From  these  the 
manufacturer  will  obtain  about  1,400  pounds  oatmeal 
or  rolled  oats,  containing  about  15  per  cent  protein, 
or  about  210  pounds.  The  remaining  600  pounds, 
mostly  oat  hulls,  will  contain  about  26 
pounds  protein,  or  a  little  over  four  per 
cent.  This  latter  product  is  ground  up 
and  often  mixed  with  something  else 
to  give  it  a  character  (?},  and  turns  out 
a  high-flown  oat  feed. 

A  BIG  CUTTER.— At  the  same  insti¬ 
tute  Theo.  Stanley,  of  New  Britain,  gave 
some  good  advice  in  a  talk  on  silos  and 
silage,  in  regard  to  having  the  silage 
machinery  all  in  harmony.  Thus,  if  one 
uses  a  corn  harvester,  nave  the  cutter 
large  enough  to  handle  the  whole  bun¬ 
dle,  and  the  engine  with  sufficient  pow¬ 
er  to  cut  it  without  difficulty.  We  have 
found  by  experience  the  soundness  of 
this  advice.  This  year  our  corn  was  cut 
with  harvester,  and  we  used  16-inch 
cutter  and  six  horse-power  engine  and 
boiler.  Although  the  corn  was  large 
and  full  of  ears  we  could  take  in  a  large 
bundle  at  at  time,  and  cut  very  rapidly 
in  half-inch  lengths. 

BUYING  GRAIN  AHEAD. — On  our  own  farm, 
where  we  milk  from  50  to  60  cows,  we  expect  to  make 
milk  practically  as  cheap  as  we  did  last  Winter  and 
expect  to  have  the  cows  in  even  better  appearance. 
Our  silage  contains  more  corn  than  usual,  and  our 
grain  feed,  coarse  bran,  cotton-seed  meal  and  gluten 
feed  was  mostly  bought  in  the  Summer,  and  stored  in 
rat-proof  iron  bins,  and  the  constant  jump  in  prices 
of  feed  doesn’t  trouble  us  half  as  much  as  the  neigh¬ 
bor  whom  we  tried  to  have  order  wheat  bran  last 
Summer  with  us  at  $16  per  ton.  He  is  now  paying  $25 
to  $30  per  ton,  but  says  he  won’t  be  caught  another 
year.  Wheat  bran  touched  $15.25  last  Summer,  and 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  order,  but  instead  of  wiring 
we  wrote  a  letter,  as  we  had  some  instructions  to 
give.  The  difference  between  the  time  of  wire  and 
letter  cost  us  $38,  as  grain  advanced  enough  to  catch 
us  that  amount.  Mails  are  too  slow  for  this  rapid 
world  nowadays.  B.  Q.  M. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


How  to  Treat  Hen  Manure. 

H.  I.  I.,  Swarthmore,  Pa.— I  have  a  dozer, 
barrels  of  chicken  manure  that  I  want  to 
use  broadcast  on  my  garden  next  Spring. 
It  is  dry,  and  mixed  with  the  land  plaster 
that  I  use  under  the  roosts.  What  shall 
I  add  to  make  a  complete  fertilizer,  and 
how  can  I  reduce  it  to  a  powder  without 
running  it  through  a  mill  or  pounding  with 
the  back  of  a  shovel?  Can  it  be  got  into 
suitable  condition  by  putting  in  heaps,  wet¬ 
ting  and  covering  with  earth?  What  is 
the  largest  safe  amount  to  use  per  acre? 

Ans. — We  have  found  it  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  crush  or  grind  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure  as  fine  as  possible  and  mix  it  with 
chemicals.  Hen  manure  is  strong  in  ni¬ 
trogen  and  relatively  weak  in  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  The  hard  chunks 
may  be  crushed  or  broken  up  on  a  hard 
floor  by  striking  them  with  a  heavy 
shovel  or  maul.  Then  sift  them  through 
a  wire  sieve.  A  mixture  of  800  pounds 
sifted  hen  manure,  200  pounds  muriate 
of  potash,  600  pounds  dissolved  rock,  200 
pounds  fine  ground  bone  and  200  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda  will  make  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  for  any  crop.  One  ton  per  acre 
would  be  the  limit. 

Notes  on  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts. 

E.  M.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  7.— 1.  Is  it  proven 
that  the  Scott  Spanish  chestnut  is  free 
from  the  weevil?  2.  In  quoted  article  from 
R.  N.-Y.  I  noticed  the  following:  “Luther 
Burbank  has  chosen  two  (Japan  chestnuts) 
out  of  a  lot  of  10,000  that  he  considered  good 
in  all  respects.  These  are  now  owned  and 
are  being  grafted  extensively  by  two  gentle¬ 
men  of  Connecticut.”  Can  you  tell  any 
particulars  as  to  the  success  of  this  ex¬ 
periment?  3.  Can  a  pecan  of  good  quality 
and  also  English  walnut,  be  grown  on  cen¬ 
tral  Long  Island?  4.  Do  you  know  of  any 
successful  fruiting  of  Juglans  Sieboldi? 

Ans. — 1.  The  variety  of  chestnut  of 
the  Spanish  type  which  is  called  Scott 
I  have  never  known,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
it  is  no  more  free  from  tne  Chestnut 
weevil  than  others.  A  weevil-proof 
chestnut  is  one  that  is  made  of  tin  or 
some  other  equally  unattractive  ma¬ 
terial.  This  pest  is  the  bane  of  chestnut 
culture,  and  it  is  far  worse  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  chestnut  grows  wild 
than  elsewhere,  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  beetles  there  in  great  numbers. 
In  some  places  where  they  are  not  native 
there  are  few  or  none  of  them,  and  it 
may  be  that  this  Scott  chestnut  has  been 
grown  under  such  circumstances,  and  if 
so,  then  it  is  easy  to  account  for  its  not 
being  affected  by  the  weevil.  Speaking 
of  Chestnut  weevil  reminds  me  of  what 
a  friend  told  me  this  Winter  when  I 
was  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  recently.  She  said  that  she  once 
put  about  a  pint  of  salt  in  a  bag  of 
chestnuts  just  after  they  were  gathered, 
to  see  what  it  would  do  towards  pre¬ 
venting  mold.  It  was  stirred  all 
through  them,  and  it  not  only  prevented 
mold,  but  it  kept  them  soft  all  Winter 
and  there  was  not  a  worm  in  them.  She 
thought  it  killed  the  little  worms  and 
eggs  that  had  not  yet  hatched.  This  is 
something  we  must  try  next  Pall  when 
we  gather  and  store  our  cnestnuits  for 
home  use.  2.  The  varieties  of  the  Japan 
type  of  chestnut  originated  by  Luther 
Burbank  and  sold  to  Connecticut  parties 
are  doing  very  well.  They  are  exceed¬ 
ing  productive.  3.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  good  pecans  may  be  grown  in  any 
section  of  Long  Island  where  the  soil  is 
good,  but  the  varieties  must  be  hardier 
than  those  that  are  usually  found  in  the 
South,  and  very  early  in  ripening.  The 
trees  usually  do  not  bear  before  they  are 
about  15  years  old.  There  are  trees  of 
the  Persian  (so-called  English)  walnut 
in  bearing  in  several  places  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  if  the  right  varieties 
are  grown  there  need  be  no  fears  about 
their  success.  The  best  plan  is  to  get 


seeds  from  the  bearing  trees  in  the 
Northern  States,  because  they  are  likely 
to  produce  others  like  them.  4.  There 
are  many  bearing  trees  of  the  Japan 
walnut  known  as  Sieboldi  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  tree  grows 
rapidly,  is  hardy  and  healtny,  but  the 
nuts  are  not  of  much  value,  because  of 
their  hard  shells  and  small  amount  of 
kernel.  The  kind  of  Japan  walnut  called 
Juglans  cordiformis  has  a  smaller  but 
much  better  nut,  and  the  tree  is  equal 
to  the  former  in  all  respects,  h.e.v.d. 


THE  OHIO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Part  II. 

It  is  painful  to  record  the  variable  reports 
of  Campbell’s  Early  grape.  The  vine  is 
said  by  many  to  be  a  slow,  weak  grower. 
It  does  well,  however,  when  grafted  upon 
the  root  of  some  strong  growing  variety 
like  Concord.  The  McPike,  too,  has  dis¬ 
appointed  many  growers.  Vines  from 
headquarters  have,  in  several  cases,  borne 
fruit  so  inferior  in  size  of  bunch  and  berry, 
that  it  could  not  be  recognized  as  the  same 
variety  shown  by  its  disseminator  at  vari¬ 
ous  expositions.  Johnson’s  Early  straw¬ 
berry  was  declared,  by  those  who  have 
tested  it,  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most 
productive  of  its  class.  Sample  was  highly 
praised,  as  was  also  the  McKinley.  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Cumberland  seem  to  be  leading 
among  blackcap  raspberries.  The  new 
Haymaker  purple-cap  was  reported  as 
large,  firm  and  wonderfully  productive. 
There  is  little  doubt,  from  the  character 
of  the  testimony,  but  that  the  Haymaker 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Shaffer  class. 
Eldorado  and  Erie  blackberries  were  named 
as  among  the  best  of  the  larger  fruited 
varieties,  while  Early  Harvest,  because  of 
its  extreme  earliness,  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable,  and  is  a  lively  competitor  of  the 
cultivated  dewberry  which  requires  a  great 
deal  of  tedious  labor  to  keep  the  plantation 
in  good  shape.  One  member  reported  an 
immense  crop  of  the  new  “white  black¬ 
berry’’— Iceberg.  The  fruit  was  fine  and 
sold  readily  at  10  and  12  cents  per  basket. 

Prof.  Selby,  committee  on  vegetable 
pathology,  spoke  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
crown  disease  of  the  apple.  The  bark  of 
the  trunk,  near  the  ground,  loosens,  dies 
and  falls  away,  while  the  naked  wood,  thus 
exposed,  sooner  or  later  decays.  Grimes 
Golden  and  King  are  especially  susceptible 
to  this  disease,  while  Baldwin  is  nearly  as 
bad.  A  fleshy  fungus  is  thought  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible,  its  entrance  being  made  through 
wounds.  Another  cause  is  thought  to  be 
Winter  freezing.  Peach  yellows  in  Ohio 
was  reported  a  scourge.  The  losses  from 
this  source  are  enormous.  It  is  an  in¬ 
curable  disease  of  unknown  cause,  and 
the  ax  is  the  only  remedy.  A  member 
asked  whether  the  brown  rot  of  the  peach 
was  the  effect  of  yellows.  Prof.  Selby  said 
that  it  is  not.  However,  if  the  rotted  fruit 
clings  to  the  tree  and  remains  as  “mum¬ 
mied”  specimens  it  is  surely  an  indication 
of  yellows. 

Prof.  Webster,  committee  on  entomology, 
gave  a  report  of  extensive  experiments  in 
fighting  the  San  Jos6  scale  in  Ohio.  It  is 
pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
State,  and  hope  cannot  be  entertained  that 
it  will  ever  be  exterminated  by  present 
methods.  However,  in  the  hands  of  experi¬ 
enced  orchardists.  a  25  to  30  per  cent  spray 
of  crude  petroleum  has  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  One  new  insect— the  Willow  and 
Poplar  curculio— has  found  its  way  into 
Ohio  during  the  past  season.  Its  larvae 
are  quite  destructive  to  shade  trees  of  the 
Poplar  family.  The  egg  is  deposited  upon 
the  bark  of  a  branch.  The  young  “mag¬ 
got.”  when  hatched,  burrows  beneath  the 
bark,  where  it  spends  the  Winter.  The 
next  season  it  actively  continues  its  work 
—penetrating  the  wood  and  causing  the 
branches  to  die. 

Pres.  Wm.  Miller  delivered  an  address 
that  was  rich  in  its  directness,  practical 
advice  and  pertinent  suggestion.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  “off  year”  in  fruit  production 
he  declared  that  it  was  not  so  much  to  be 
considered  as  the  “off  man that  while  the 
San  Jos§  scale  is  surely  increasing,  the 
aggressive  horticulturist  will  profit  by  its 
destruction  of  carelessly  managed  planta¬ 
tions.  The  State  cannot  spend  too  much 
in  the  interests  of  horticulture.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Ad  Interim  Committee,  who 
report  from  the  11  districts  of  the  State, 
be  composed  of  individuals  who  will  best 
represent  the  interests  of  their  section  at 
large.  The  criticism  was  offered  that  this, 
the  only  committee  whose  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  Society,  confined  their  reports 
too  closely  to  local,  and  possibly  self  in¬ 
terests.  Pres.  Miller  favors  the  teaching 
of  horticulture  in  our  public  schools,  and 
regards  the  hybridization  of  fruits,  flowers, 
etc.,  most  fascinating  work  for  the  young 
people.  He  said  that  while  this  is  truly 
"an  age  of  steel,”  only  the  “steel-hearted” 
could  look  with  equanimity  upon  the  de¬ 
struction  of  our  forests.  In  conclusion  he 
declared  for  more  fruit,  more  flowers,  more 
sunshine  and  better  homes. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 


Cow  Peas  and  Potatoes  in  Connecticut. 

M.  G.  B.,  Harwinton,  Conn. — I  live  in  Litch¬ 
field  County,  Conn.  My  place  is  pretty 
hilly  and  rather  windy,  the  soil  a  sandy 
loam.  I  am  thinking  to  sow  a  few  acres 
of  cow  peas  for  fodder,  and  then  turn  under 
the  stubble  for  green  manuring.  Which 
variety  would  you  select?  Can  I  sow  the 
cow  pea  after  haying?  Which  is  the  best 
variety  of  early  potatoes  to  be  grown  in 
my  section? 

Ans. — We  suggest  Whippoorwill  or 
Wonderful  cow  peas  for  fodder.  They 
will  not  make  seed  in  your  section.  As 
is  well  known,  we  do  not  advise  cow 
peas  for  fodder.  We  should  expect  to 
get  more  good  fodder  from  drilled  corn 
after  haying,  and  if  Crimson  clover  is 
seeded  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn  the  soil  will  be  greatly  helped.  On 
very  rich  soils  Bovee  gives  good  yields. 
We  have  found  Early  Sunrise,  June  Eat¬ 
ing  and  Junior  Pride  quite  satisfactory. 


^  For  ^ 

The  Farmer 

The  Gardener 

|  and  I 

The  Housewife 

I  They  cost  a  little  more.  They  ' 
are  worth  a  great  Ural  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  Sold 
everywhere.  1902  annual  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO- 
Detroit,  Mich. 


ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  BOF.SCH,  Krcdonla,  K.  Y. 


KTOW 

While  you  have  the  time  to  attend  to 
it,  and  the  Nurseries  have  a  Full  Stock 
to  select  from,  make  out  your  orders  for 
Fruit  Trees,  and  send  direct  to  some  re¬ 
liable  Nursery  for  them. 

Hundreds  of  our  best  Fruit  Growers 
say.  the  best  trees  that  they  ever  received 
came  from  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O. 
Write  them  for  Price  List. 


potatoes— Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Harvest, GWeeks 
r Ohio, Bose, Th’bred.  85  kinds.  C.W. Ford, Fishers, N.Y. 


DflTlTnCC-Se'ected  Seed.  Price-List  F 
I  U  I  A  I  UCd  E.  M.  MARVIN,  Sun,  Mich. 


Asparagus  Roots. — One  and  two  years 

old.  Choice  Stock  from  French  Seed. 

MATHIS  &  CARTER,  Blackvllle,  S.  C. 


ftDAlfCC  New  Early  Yellow  DCAOll 
UllAVCO  FREESTONE  rCAlm 

Price  list  free.  W.  J.  GRAVE8.  Originator,  Perry,  O. 


TQCCC  I— Wholesale  Prices,  $1  worth  up.  Send 
I  lit  Lo  i  to G.  C.  STONE'S  Wholesale  Nurse -les. 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  for  80-pp.  Catalogue.  Established 
35  years.  Secure  varieties  now;  pay  in  Spring. 


Trees,  Seeds,  Plants. 

Furnas'  Seeds  are  Tested  Seeds. 
Catalogue  Free.  Send  for  it  now. 

T.  C.  FUHKA8  &  CO.,  Sheridan  Ind. 


A  ■  11  fl  is  the  best  time  to  place  orders  for  Trees,  Plants 

■fcl  I  S  M B  and  Vines  for  soring  planting.  We  glow  nl  1  kinds 
IV  IB  wb  and  variety  Best  stock,  lowest  prices.  33 
■  ^  Vp  W  W  years’  experience.  150  acres.  Catalogue  FREE. 

8E0.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  New  York. 


sm 


SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience. 


N0RTHERN-6R0WN  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  market  varieties.  Free  from  disease.  All  con¬ 
veniences  for  packing  dealers’ orders.  My  prices  as 
low  as  the  lowest;  my  stock  asgood  as  the  best.  Write 
for  free  catalogue.  Instructive;  Interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  351  Gregory  St., Rochester,  N.Y. 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn 

Fredonia,  N.Y'.  INTRODUCER  OF 
Campbell’s  Karly . The  Best  Grape. 


Josselyn . The  Best  Gooseberry. 

Pa,. . The  Best  Currant. 


Awarded  gold  and  silver  medals  at  the  Pan-American.  Large 
list  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 


THE  FA  VO  RITES 

In  all  markets  are  the  YORK 
IMPERIAL  and  BEN  DAVIS 
apples.  Large  yielders  and  good 
keepers.  We  have  a  large  stock  of 
fine  trees.  Thirty- five  other  varie¬ 
ties:  Peaches,  pears,  etc.  Send 
for  catalogue.  HARRISON’S 
NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


The  October  Purple  Plum 

and  Green  Mountain  Grape 

are  among  the  best  fruits  ever  introduced.  We  are 
headquarters  for  both,  and  have  a  full  assortment 
of  other  Nursery  Stock.  A  tine  Btock  of  Shade  Trees. 
Write  for  onr  catalogue  before  buying  a  tree  of 
any  kind.  It’s  free. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  C m. 


•  ARE  THE  B  E  S-T- 

THAT  CAN  BE  GROWN 

choicest  vegetables  or  most  beautiful  flowers 

you  should  read  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1902,— so  well  known  as  the 
“  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all.  Better  send  your  address 

TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &,»CO.?  PHILADELPHIA. 


BURPEE’S  seeds 

V  I  ft  1  Lli  If  you  want  the  ch 


The  Early  Garden 

Must  soou  claim  attention.  Send  for  our  Garden  and 
Farm  Manual  for  1902.  You  will  find  It  interest- 
and  instructive  reading  for  these  long  winter  even- 
t  is  profusely  illustrated  and  contains  every  thing 
isnewin  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds.  Sent  FREE  on  request. 

jfluucnu  2,  CTfllfEC  *17-219  Market  Street, 
uUIIRoUR  ft  O  I  URCOi  PHILADELPHIA,  pa. 


:  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER.  Everything  in  the 

r  Nursery  and  Florist’s  line.  Direct  deal  with  us  will  Insure  you  the  best  and 
save  you  money.  Mall  6ize  postpaid,  larger  by  freight  or  express,  safe  arrival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Try  us.  A  valuable  168  page  Catalog  for  the  asking.  48  years. 
1000  acres.  44  greenhouses. 

Til  E  NTOIt  RS  HARRISON  CO..  Bo*  186,  Pnlnesv  llle,  Ohio. 


FRUIT 


The  VALUE  of  my  trees  is  De¬ 
monstrated  by  the  Truth  of  the  va¬ 
riety.  Order  now.  Get  first  choice. 
12  PEACH  TREES,  choice  kinds. 


TREES 


mailedtoanypartUnitedStates.fi  12  plants  MKRSEREAU  BLACKBERRY,  mail,  $1.  Stock  saved  for 
you  till  Spring.  Easy  terms.  For  further  information  write  me  now. 

Cayuga  Nurseries.  Established  1847.  H.  S.  YV I  LEY,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


Rogers  Trees  are  Safe  Trees. 


FOR 


Home  Adornment 

We  will  send  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  U nited  States 

5  Choice  Palms  for  $1.00 

as  shown  in  illustration,  or  any  one  of  them  for  25  cents. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Each  plant  is  a 
nice  specimen— not  a  small  seedling  such 
as  are  usually  sent  out  by  mail.  They  are 
worth  §1.80  at  regular  catalogue  rates. 

»  NTTY  TTP  TT  To  every  purchaser 
/AiN  Lf  I  IvLL  mentioning  this  mag¬ 


azine,  our  Garden  Calendar,  the 
handsomest  and  most  complete  cata¬ 
logue  of  Needs,  Plants  and  Bulbs  ever 
issued;  to  others,  we  will  sendit  for  loots, 
which  will  he  allowed  on  first  order. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Hotbeds  and  Cold  Frames. — Granted 
their  necessity,  then  comes  the  size 
desired,  length  of  purse,  etc.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  making  the  most  approved 
kinds  will  be  found  below,  which  may 
be  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
The  most  convenient  size  of  sash  is  five 
feet  six  inches  by  three  feet  two  inches, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  sash  and 
blind  factory.  This  size  of  sash  will  re¬ 
quire  four  rows  8x10  glass,  6 panes  to 
the  row,  or  26  in  all,  and  about  four 
pounds  of  putty.  Before  glazing,  the 
sash  should  be  primed  with  white  lead 
and  oil,  about  one  pound  of  lead  to  one 
quart  of  oil,  or  better  still,  white  lead 
and  yellow  ochre  equal  parts,  as  it 
makes  a  more  lasting  body  than  the 
lead  alone.  For  the  priming  coat  paint 
thoroughly  but  thinly,  as  it  is  the  oil 
and  not  the  filler  that  is  required  to 
hold  the  putty  firmly.  In  laying  the 
glass,  begin  at  the  lower  or  level  end  of 
the  sash,  lapping  the  first  glass  not  less 
than  a  half  inch  on  to  the  sash  rail.  Lay 
the  glass  crowning  side  up  and  lap  each 
glass  a  full  half  inch,  as  shingles  are 
laid,  only  with  less  lap.  Tack  each  glass 
firmly  in  place  with  zinc  points,  or,  pre¬ 
ferably,  smaii  brads.  The  putty  should 
be  soft  as  possible,  as  when  it  is  once 
set,  it  will  adhere  much  more  firmly 
than  if  applied  too  stiff.  After  the  putt} 
is  set,  paint  the  sash  with  two  coats, 
same  as  the  priming  coat,  only  four  to 
five  pounds  of  the  lead  and  ochre  should 
be  used  to  the  quart  of  oil.  Paint  thor¬ 
oughly  as  it  will  pay  many  times  over 
in  the  wear  of  the  sash.  The  cost  of  the 
sash  at  present  high  price  of  material, 
will  be  upwards  of  $2  each,  ready  for  use, 
exclusive  of  labor  of  painting  and  glaz¬ 
ing.  The  labor,  however,  may  be  done 
at  odd  times  by  any  man,  woman  or 
handy  boy,  by  following  carefully  the 
directions.  Four  sash  of  the  above  size 
will  cover  a  box  12  feet  eight  inches 
by  five  feet  six  inches,  and  its  capabili¬ 
ties  if  properly  managed  will  be  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  the  uninitiated. 

The  higher  side  of  the  bed  should  be 
18  inches  in  height,  and  the  lower  side 
12  inches,  giving  six  inches  slant,  which 
is  none  too  much.  Each  side  should 
have  three  2x4  posts,  cut  four  inches 
longer  than  the  height  of  the  respect¬ 
ive  sides,  and  the  tops  of  the  posts 
should  be  cut  the  same  slant  as  the  top 
of  the  bed.  With  the  side  boards  nailed 
to  the  top  of  the  posts,  the  bed  when 
completed  and  set  up  will  be  four  inches 
above  the  ground,  which  permits  the 
posts  to  be  settled  into  the  ground  some¬ 
what,  and  also  gives  more  space  for  ma¬ 
nure  and  economizes  in  lumber.  A 
board  12  inches  wide  by  five  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  sawed  cornerwise  from 
end  to  end,  will  make  the  slanting  end 
pieces,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ends 
may  then  be  filled  with  any  width  of 
board  convenient.  Three  cross  pieces 
one  inch  by  three  should  be  used  for  the 
sash  supports,  and  should  be  let  into  the 
side  boards  even  with  the  top  and  set 
at  such  distance  apart  that  the  edges  of 
two  sash  will  rest  on  one  support.  Nail 
a  strip  of  board  on  the  outside  of  the 
lower  side  of  the  bed,  letting  it  extend 
an  inch  or  more  above  the  top  of  the 
bed,  which  will  hold  the  sash  squarely 
in  place  and  prevent  their  slipping 
down.  A  cheaper  box  and  one  much  in 
use  in  large  operations,  is  made  by  sim¬ 
ply  using  four  corner  posts  same  height 
as  the  side  boards.  When  filling,  one 
side  is  tilted,  letting  the  posts  rest  on 
bricks  or  blocks  to  give  sufficient  slant 
to  carry  off  the  water  when  the  sash  are 
placed  on.  This  latter  method  is,  of 
course,  somewhat  cheaper,  but  is  also 
far  less  satisfactory.  Should  the  above 
size  be  too  expensive,  use  less  sash; 
one  sash  is  better  than  none.  Cold 
frames  are  made  in  the  same  way,  sim¬ 
ply  using  soil  on  the  inside  and  pack¬ 
ing  or  banking  with  manure  on  the  out¬ 
side.  For  Winter  or  early  Spring  use, 
straw  mats  or  closely  fitting  board  cov¬ 


ers  should  be  used  on  both  hotbeds  and 
cold  frames  when  there  is  danger  of 
severe  freezing. 

Cloth  Covers. — A  very  cheap  and 
also  satisfactory  covering  may  be  made 
of  cloth  instead  of  glass,  and  while  not 
entirely  dependable  for  Winter  work  in 
northern  localities,  will  meet  every  re¬ 
quirement  in  many  parts  of  the  South. 
The  boxes  or  beds  are  made  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  but  no  glass  being  used  the 
expensive  sash  are  not  required.  The 
frames  are  made  of  1x2  inch  strips,  and 
in  size  are  three  feet  in  width  by  length 
sufficient  to  fit  any  width  of  bed.  The 
corners  are  halved  together  and  nailed 
with  wire  lath  or  shingle  nails  and 
clinched.  For  the  center  brace  or  sup¬ 
port  take  a  piece  same  width  as  the 
sides  and  long  enough  to  fit  snugly  be¬ 
tween  the  side  pieces,  place  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  toe-nail  the  ends  to  the  side 
pieces.  The  frames  are  covered  with 
medium  or  heavyweight  sheeting 
stretched  tightly  over  the  frames  and 
tacked  to  outside  edges.  After  this  is 
done  paint  the  cloth  with  two  or  three 
coats  of  the  following  mixture:  Two 
thoroughly  beaten  eggs  to  a  pint  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  When  painting  keep  the 
mixture  well  stirred,  and  allow  one  coat 
to  dry  before  applying  another.  Three, 
or  even  four  coats  of  the  paint  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  less,  and  frames  thus  covered 
will  stand  almost  any  amount  of  rain, 
and  transmission  of  heat  will  be  founfi 
ample  for  ordinary  weather.  These 
frames  being  very  light,  should  be  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  bed,  by  means  of  Screw-eye 
and  hook  at  each  end.  They  can,  of 
course,  be  made  any  length,  to  fit  any 
width  of  bed,  but  should  be  three  feet  in 
width,  as  yard-wide  sheeting  will  stretch 
sufficiently  to  lap  over  the  edges  of  the 
frame.  These  frames  will  repay  many 
times  their  cost  if  used  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  hardening  off  plants;  and  for 
growing  lettuce  and  cabbage  plants  they 
are  far  and  away  superior  to  glass,  as 
the  heat  is  less  fierce.  A  writer  in  the 
South  complained  of  much  annoyance 
by  the  sagging  of  the  cloth,  but  finally 
overcame  the  difficulty  by  covering  first 
with  poultry  wire  (presumably  of  fine 
mesh)  then  with  the  cloth.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  when  the  cloth 
was  tightly  stretched  and  tnoroughly 
painted  with  the  eggs  and  oil  there  was 
no  trouble  with  the  sagging,  while  un¬ 
painted  cloth  loosely  put  on  would  in¬ 
variably  cause  no  end  of  trouble.  Some 
writers  on  the  subject  are  prone  to  be¬ 
little  the  usefulness  of  the  cloth-covered 
sash,  evidently  forgetting  that  many 
cannot  afford  the  outlay  necessary  for 
the  glass,  to  say  nothing  of  the  green¬ 
house.  Could  we  all  afford  greenhouses 
there  would  be  little  need  for  hotbeds 
of  any  kind;  since  we  cannot  all  afford 
the  greenhouse,  nor  yet  the  glass-filled 
sash,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  cloth  cov¬ 
ers  are  available  and  ordinarily  will 
take  the  place  of  the  glass  very  nicely. 
The  hotbeds  should  if  possible  face  the 
south,  and  be  sheltered  on  the  north  and 
west  by  buildings  or  other  protection. 

Preparation  of  the  Bed. — A  few 
days  previous  to  sowing  the  beds  they 
should  be  filled  to  within  eight  inches 
of  the  top  with  manure  (prepared  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  previous  issue),  thoroughly 
tramped  in,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
packed  with  manure  on  the  outside.  The 
amount  used  on  the  outside,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  time  of  year,  late  Winter 
and  early  Spring  work  requiring  a  larg¬ 
er  quantity  than  later  work.  In  filling 
in  the  manure,  it  is  always  well  to  keep 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  slant  as 
the  cover  will  have  when  placed  on  the 
frame.  After  packing  outside  and  in 
with  the  manure  place  the  sash  on  until 
the  heat  is  well  started.  If  too  slow  in 
starting,  pour  in  a  few  pailfuls  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  hasten  the  heating,  and 
when  well  under  way  put  on  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  four  inches.  The  bed 
should  be  well  aired  occasionally  to 
aliow  the  first  rank  heat  to  pass  off  be¬ 


fore  the  seed  is  sown.  Four  or  five  days 
will  not  be  too  many,  and  by  this  time 
many  weed  seeds  will  have  started 
which  will  be  destroyed  by  the  raking 
necessary  for  preparing  the  seed  bed. 
By  careful  attention  to  the  above  direc¬ 
tions  any  boy  or  man  can  make  a  hot¬ 
bed  and  the  end  will  amply  justify  the 
means.  .t.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 

Sutton  Beauty  Apple  in  Connecticut. 

Reader .— 1.  What  are  the  facts  about  the 
Sutton  apple?  Is  it  equal  to  Baldwin  for 
the  Connecticut  Valley?  2.  Would  it  be 
safe  to  buy  peach  trees  from  regions  where 
yellows  is  known  to  prevail? 

Ans. — 1.  I  think  the  Sutton  Beauty 
apple  has  not  been  grown  long  enough 
in  Connecticut  unless  it  be  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part,  to  determine  whether  it  is 
satisfactory  or  not.  It  originated  in 
Massachusetts  a  good  many  years  ago, 
and  is  pretty  well  liked  there.  The  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  it  will  thrive  any¬ 
where  in  Connecticut.  O.  B.  Hadwin, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  has  grown  it 
and  been  acquainted  with  it  a  long  time, 
says  “it  is  one  of  the  coming  apples  for 
orchard  planting.”  I  regaru  it  as  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Baldwin  for  eating.  The 
public  may  say  that  it  needs  more  acid 
in  it  to  equal  it  for  cooking.  The  yield 
and  keeping  of  the  Sutton  I  have  not 
proved  myself,  but  I  have  heard  re¬ 
peatedly  that  it  equals  the  Baldwin.  In 
color  of  skin  it  is  good  to  the  last.  A 
few  plates  of  it  were  placed  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  exhibit  at  Buffalo  May  8  last, 
and  some  of  them  remained  and  were 
attractive  on  June  15 — 'being  surpassed 
in  that  respect  only  by  t^e  Roxbury 
Russet.  As  to  selling  price  in  market 
compared  with  Baldwin  I  cannot  say. 
The  Sutton  is  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
but  barring  the  matter  of  size  it  should 
sell  as  high  or  higher.  2.  In  theory  it 
would  be  better  to  otbtain  peach  trees 
from  some  locality  where  yellows  does 
not  prevail  at  all.  In  practice  as  good 
results  are  reached  with  carefully-grown 
trees  from  districts  where  yellows  does 
prevail.  At  this  time  I  am  rather  more 
afraid  of  bringing  San  Jose  scale  with 
trees  than  of  bringing  the  yellows. 

Connecticut  Pomologist.  n.  s.  platt. 


Best  Fruit  Paper. 

Rend  a  paper  devoted  solely  to  fruit  culture| 
monthly,  Illustrated,  16  to  48  pages,  50  cents  a  year, 
10  cents  for  three  months,  trial  subscription. 

Western  Fruit  Grower,  Box  3,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


American  Gardening 

10  Sample  Copies,  separate  Issues,  10c. 

Published  at  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


with  the  “incomparable’ 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLEt 

and  oor  world’*  beat  outfit  yon  are  abao  v 
llute  master  of  the  situation.  Insects  and  die-i 
lease  fall  before  this  all  conquering  outfit. . 
|Se«  the  book.  It  la  free.  Write  for  it  now, 
THE  DEM1NG  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 
Western  Agta.,  Henlon  A  Hubbell,  Chicago. 


GpwERfREE 

■  Write  for  fun  details.  For  the 
garden,  farm,  poultry  house,  barn, 

,  orchard,  etc.  Self-operating-  You  hold 
1  the  hose— the  Sprayer  does  the  work. 

Exterminate*  Inneeta  from  Vegetables, 

|  Sprays  Trees,  Showers  Gardens,  Washes 
Carriages,  I  leans  Windows.  Our  new 

" Kant-Klog ”  Nozzle 

IS  A  DANDY.  CAN  BE  USED  ON  ANY  SPRAYER 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  For  next  10  days  to  introduce  this 
wonderful  new  nozzle  we  will  send  sample  and  take 
your  old  nozzle  as  part  pay.  Agent,  make  big  money. 
Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co..  16  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  !l.  Y  • 


WITH  THE 

IPIRE  KING. 


„  This  is  the  only  hand  pump  hav- 
?  ing  a  mechanical  automatic  agi¬ 
tator  with  a  brush  for  keeping  the 
suction  strainer  clean.  This  Co. 
also  make  the  GarHclil  Knapsack  and 
Orchard  Monarch,  and  can  furnish 
the  New  Process  Lime,  which  requires  no  slack¬ 
ing  or  straining.  Valuable  book  sent  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Jlarkctst.,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 


PROFIT  on  LOSS? 

That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 


Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


$1,000.00 


We  offer  one  thousand  dollar^  to  be  given  in  pre¬ 
miums  on  Butter  at  the  next  Anoual  Meeting  of  the 
Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association  if  the  “  Soci6t£ 
Anonyme  Separator”  di  l  not  exhibit  a  Radiator 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1900  ;  and  provided  the  De 
Laval  Separator  Co.  will  give  the  same  amount  if  the 
“Soci6t6  Anonyme  Separator”  did  exhibit  a  Itadiator 
there. 


$1,000.00 


We  offer  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  given  in  pre¬ 
miums  on  Butter  at  the  same  meeting  as  stated  above 
if  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator  did  not  have  a  large 
exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1900,  and  did  not 
distribute  circulars  in  its  own  name  ;  and  provided 
the  De  Laval  Co.  will  give  the  same  amount  if  the 
Aktiebolaget  Separator  did  have  such  an  exhibit, 
and  distributed  such  circulars. 


$1,000.00 


We  offer  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  given  as  above 
if  the  statements  given  below  of  the  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Separator  and  the  De  Laval  Separator  in  the  Model 
Dairy  at  the  Pan-American  are  not  stated  as  given 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Model  Dairy,  viz.: 

Average  of  tests  of  De  Laval  Separator,  .0172 
Average  of  tests  of  United  States  Separator,  .0138 

and  provided  the  De  Laval  Separator  Co.  will  give  the 
same  amount  if  those  statements  were  not  furnished 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Model  Dairy. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Go.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS . 

Asparagus  Preparations. — The  early 
advent  of  freezing  weather  has  started 
the  Jersey  asparagus  growers  to  hauling 
manure  for  top-dressing  their  fields.  For 
several  past  Winters  the  ground  has 
frozen  for  such  short  intervals  only 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  cover  some  of 
the  larger  plantings  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  but  there  will  doubtless  be  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  this  season.  Successful 
asparagus  farmers  in  Monmouth  County 
use  10  to  12  tons  of  good  yard  manure 
to  the  acre  in  this  manner  each  season. 
The  local  supply  is  seldom  sufficient. 
Most  of  the  manure  is  procured  from 
New  York  dealers,  costing  about  $2  per 
ton  delivered  at  the  railroad  sidings.  It 
is  gorged  with  water,  but  is  generally 
in  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  of  de¬ 
composition  to  handle  well.  The  cost 
and  expense  of  hauling  and  spreading 
runs  the  actual  fertilizing  value  very 
close,  and  with  most  field  crops  there 
would  be  little  margin  for  profit,  but 
the  influence  of  the  Winter  applications 
on  asparagus  is  so  marked  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  utility.  Where  10  to  50 
acres  are  grown  this  represents  quite 
an  outlay,  and  the  asparagus  beds  here 
require  an  appreciable  slice  of  some  of 
the  immense  heaps  of  stable  fertilizer 
that  accumulate  along  the  railroads  on 
the  Bei'gen  meadows  during  the  Fall 
months.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  to  work  in  the  Spring  this  mulch 
of  yard  manure  is  plowed  down,  turning 
it  under  about  eight  inches,  then  the 
rows  are  ridged  up  as  high  as  possible 
with  a  large  plow,  and  leveled  off  with 
scrapers  or  harrows  until  about  a  foot 
of  soil  covers  the  crowns.  The  shoots 
are  cut  by  passing  a  special  knife  down 
by  the  side  of  the  selected  one  until  it 
cuts  through  obliquely  about  10  inches 
from  the  top,  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
an  inch  or  two  of  growth  above  the 
surface,  the  object  being  to  get  stems 
that  will  trim  seven  to  nine  inches  long 
when  bunched,  and  be  nearly  all  white 
below  the  tip.  As  soon  as  the  cutting 
ceases  in  May  or  June  additional  fer¬ 
tilization  is  given,  mainly  in  the  form 
of  high-grade  chemicals,  of  which  from 
400  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre  may  be 
used,  and  the  ridges  leveled  with  the 
plow  and  harrow.  Cultivation  begins 
as  soon  as  the  rows  show  plainly,  and  is 
kept  up  as  long  as  there  is  danger  of 
weeds  going  to  seed.  In  these  days  of 
rust  too  much  care  and  attention  can 
scarcely  be  given  if  a  fair  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected.  The  past  season  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  favorable  to  the  development 
of  rust,  as  the  excess  of  rain  was  stimu¬ 
lating  to  well-treated  asparagus,  and  it 
made  a  comparatively  strong  and  late 
growth,  yet  some  particularly  fine  fields 
were  badly  affected.  Palmetto  rusted 
more  than  ever  before,  while  Argenteuil 
held  out  well,  though  weak  plants  show¬ 
ed  some  pitting.  No  variety  is  exempt, 
but  the  two  named  have  so  far  been  less 
seriously  affected,  as  the  rust  patches 
are  usually  confined  to  limited  areas  on 
the  stalk,  and  do  not  shut  off  sap  circu¬ 
lation,  while  in  the  Conover  and  others 
the  mycelium  seems  to  spread  all 
around,  and  thus  quickly  kill  the  af¬ 
fected  stem  or  branch.  The  difference 
seems  to  be  in  a  more  or  less  resistant 
quai.^y  of  the  tissues. 

Planting  Young  Asparagus. — Grow¬ 
ers  almost  without  exception  prefer  one- 
year  plants  for  setting.  One-year  roots 
are  covered  with  fibers  which  perish  at 
the  end  of  the  next  season,  and  the  root 
circle  grows  so  large  that  but  little  of 
the  new  root  growth  can  be  secured 
when  dug  and  thus  vital  connection 
with  the  soil  is  delayed,  though  growth 
from  stored  energy  may  start  very  vig¬ 


orously.  The  land  is  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  as  early  as  possible  by  deep  plow¬ 
ing  and  the  incorporation  of  sufficient 
manure  or  fertilizer,  which  may  run  to 
10  or  12  tons  in  one  case  and  1,000  to 
1,500  pounds  in  the  other.  The  furrows 
are  struck  out  about  five  feet  apart  and 
made  as  deep  as  possible  by  plowing 
both  ways,  the  object  being  to  get  the 
crowns  of  the  young  plants  about  10 
inches  below  the  surface.  It  is  generally 
necessary  to  throw  out  some  loose  soil 
with  the  shovel  to  secure  this  depth  at 
all  points.  The  plants  are  set  about  18 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  requiring  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  5,000  for  an  acre.  The  dis¬ 
tances  vary  somewhat  with  different 
planters,  but  the  market  demand  for 
large  stalks  has  a  tendency  to  induce 
wider  planting  than  formerly.  The 
practice  of  fertilizing  in  the  trench  at 
planting  is  now  almost  discarded, 
though  at  one  time  deemed  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance.  It  has  been  found  that 
asparagus,  like  many  other  plants,  can 
be  fed  most  effectively  from  the  surface. 
If  trench  fertilizing  is  favored  well-de¬ 
composed  manure  is  spread  two  or  three 
inches  deep  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
and  worked  into  the  soil  to  a  similar 
depth.  The  plants  are  set  with  care, 
and  the  roots  immediately  covered  with 
two  or  three  inches  oi  fine  soil,  which 
is  well  pressed  around  them.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  filling  of  the  trench  is  done  with 
a  small  plow  or  cultivator  passing  along 
the  rows,  the  idea  being  to  fill  in  gradu¬ 
ally  as  growth  progresses.  Missing 
plants  are  replaced  in  June,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  generous  cultivation  kept  up 
through  the  whole  growing  season.  As 
asparagus  does  not  give  any  return  un¬ 
til  the  third  year  after  setting  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  grow  beets,  carrots, 
rutabagas,  or  even  lettuce  and  dwarf 
peas  between  the  rows,  as  during  the 
unproductive  years,  the  sale  of  these  by¬ 
products  materially  reduces  tne  expense 
and  the  soil  appears  to  benefit  by  the 
shade  provided  sufficient  fertility  is 
maintained.  A  light  cut  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  is  generally  to  be  had  the  third  year, 
and  the  next  still  better,  but  it  is  not 
until  the  fifth  and  subsequent  years  that  ‘ 
full  crops  are  to  be  expected.  As  plants 
die  out  during  the  second  or  third  sea¬ 
sons  they  are  replaced  by  careful  grow¬ 
ers  with  strong  reserve  plants  kept  for 
the  purpose,  but  afterwards  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  chance  to  establish  new  plants 
among  the  strong  clumps.  An  import¬ 
ant  operation  is  the  clearing  of  the  fields 
in  late  Fall  of  the  ripened  stales  before 
the  berries  fall,  as  the  seeds  sprout 
freely  in  Spring  when  covered  with 
earth.  The  little  seedlings  make  the 
most  troublesome  weeds  one  could  im¬ 
agine  when  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold. 

w.  v.  F. 


THE  CENTRALIZED  SCHOOL  AGAIN. 

On  page  792,  last  volume,  appeared  a 
letter  on  the  centralized  school  system 
lrom  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  been 
a  victim  of  the  laws  on  that  subject  in  our 
State.  From  the  circumstances  brought 
cut  by  that  letter  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
law  ought  to  be  so  made  that  where  a 
school  has  been  closed,  conveyance  must 
be  furnished  to  take  the  children  to  the 
central  school.  But  through  a  blunder  or 
purposely,  I  am  unable  to  say  which,  a 
loop-hole  was  left  so  that  no  conveyance 
was  obliged  to  be  furnished,  and  those  who 
had  children  of  school  age  must  get  them 
to  school  as  best  they  could.  The  blow 
falls  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes,  who 
may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  at  some 
distance  from  the  town,  and  will  eventu¬ 
ally  drive  them  from  the  country  to  the 
towns.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  farmers 
are  shortsighted  in  the  matter,  because 
the  labor  question  is  becoming  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  one,  and  anything  that  will  encourage 
the  poor  man,  who  generally  is  blessed 
with  a  large  family  of  children,  to  stay 
in  the  rural  districts  ought  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  But  in  this  particular  case  it  seems 
to  be  a  mere  question  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Enlightenment,  patriotism,,  liberality,  are 
all  absorbed.  While  others  by  magnificent 
gifts  of  money  and  time  are  trying  to 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


raise  the  standard  of  American  intelli¬ 
gence,  to  give  to  each,  the  rich  and  poor 
alike,  an  opportunity  of  seeking  a  higher 
level,  these  few  voters,  because  of  an 
error  or  oversight  (I  hope  it  was),  in  the 
law  can  block  the  wheel;  can  undo  for 
perhaps  $100  more  than  some  generous 
whole-souled  men  can  do  with  $1,000. 

Now  I  am  not  Interested  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  case,  but  it  gives  our  (Jefferson) 
county  a  bad  reputation,  wdiich  is  un¬ 
merited.  We  are  not  all  so  greedy  and 
unpatriotic  up  here.  There  are  a  few  who 
are  interested  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
outside  of  our  own  home,  and  I  think  the 
lew  are  in  the  majority,  and  1  hope  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  not  judge  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  county  by  those 
in  that  one  school  district.  I  regret  that 
we  have  such  citizens  in  our  midst.  Surely 
they  can  never  be  counted  in  the  great 
family  of  li.  N.-Y.  readers,  as  no  reader 
ol  your  paper  would  ever  do  so  ungener¬ 
ous  or  ungrateful  a  deed.  The  only  ex¬ 
cuse  I  can  offer  for  them  is  that  there  are 
others  in  other  places,  and  we  know  it 
when  we  read  that  they  have  been  taken 
in  by  a  gold-brick  swindler  or  creamery 
shark  or  something  of  that  sort.  Money 
gained  or  hoarded,  unjustly  ground  from 
the  poor,  seems  to  be  more  slippei'y  than 
the  natural  legitimate  earnings  of  labor 
or  capital.  You  may  put  me  on  record 
over  my  signature,  and  i  will  sacrifice  my 
best  friends  if  need  be  in  repudiation  of 
the  affairs  of  that  school  district,  and 
would  never  give  my  voice  or  vote  to  close 
a  school  without  furnishing  a  suitable 
conveyance  to  take  the  children  to  the 
central  school.  1  hope  there  may  never 
be  another  such  case.  j.  m.  p. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


jl<  eeding  Notes.— Did  you  say  some  weeks 
ago  that  there  is  a  substance  in  oats  that 
gives  spirit  to  a  horse? 

i  said  that  "avenin”  in  the  oats  probably 
does  this. 

Are  you  sure  that  you  are  right  abouL 
this? 

No— in  fact— 1  now  think  I  was  wrong. 
The  statement  about  this  “avenin”  was 
made  several  years  ago  by  a  foreign 
chemist,  and  quite  generQ'iv  accepted  at 
the  time. 

Has  anyone  upset  his  theory? 
i  think  so,  for  some  of  the  best  chemists 
have  been  unable  to  find  this  substance. 
They  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
oats  which  should  stimulate  a  horse  to 
“feel  them”  any  more  thr”  feels  any 
other  grain! 

Does  this  agree  with  practical  experience? 

1  call  practice  how  and  science  why.  We 
know  from  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes 
that  when  we  feed  the  lively  horse  on  oats 
and  give  the  driver  a  good  cup  of  hot  cof¬ 
fee  they  go  off  over  the  road  in  good  spirits. 
We  don’t  know  why  they  do  it,  but  it  is 
plain  that  they  do.  The  original  use  of 
coffee  as  a  beverage  is  said  to  have  started 
from  this  sort  of  evidence.  The  story  goes 
that  a  poor  dervish  in  Arabia  observed 
that  his  goats  were  remarkably  “gay”  as 
they  came  home  at  night.  His  own  life 
was  sober  enough,  but  he  liked  fun  in 
others,  and  he  thought  he  might  have 
some  sport  with  those  goats.  He  chased 
them  up  and  noticed  that  they  devoured 
the  blossoms  and  fruit  that  grew  on  a 
certain  kind  of  tree.  He  decided  to  make 
a  goat  of  himself  to  the  extent  of  doing 
the  same  thing.  He  chewed  the  berries  and 
got  to  feeling  so  good  that  his  friends  all 
accused  him  of  stealing  the  forbidden  wine. 
He  showed  them  the  coffee  tree,  and  all 
tried  their  teeth  on  it.  They  at  once  unan¬ 
imously  decided  that  Allah  had  sent  them 
the  coffee  plant  to  enable  them  to  stimu¬ 
late  gently  without  giving  their  temper¬ 
ance  principles  a  black  eye.  Centuries 
later  the  chemists  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  how,  so  they  analyzed  the  coffee  berry 
to  find  out  why. 

Well,  what  did  they  find  out? 

That  coffee  (and  tea  also)  contains  a  sub¬ 
stance,  which  they  call  caffeine,  which, 
among  other  things  soothes  the  body, 
stimulates  the  brain  and  kidneys,  delays 
change  and  waste  in  the  body,  and  to  a 
slight  extent  lessens  the  demand  for  food. 
Do  they  find  any  nourishment  in  coffee? 
Yes,  and  this  food  is  not  easily  dis¬ 
solved  by  boiling  water.  We  are  told 

that  in  some  eastern  countries  people 
drink  the  grounds  of  the  coffee.  They 
have  good  grounds  for  this  practice 
when  we  understand  that  the  ground 
berry,  the  milk  and  the  sugar  in  a  cup  of 
coffee  contain  more  than  three  times  as 
much  nourishment  as  the  same  quantity 
of  beef  tea!  We  strain  out  the  strength 
of  our  coffee  therefore,  and  drink  it  to 
obtain  the  stimulating  caffeine. 

But  what  about  the  oats? 

As  the  old-time  dervish  saw  his  goats 
kick  up  their  heels  and  found  the  how  by 
hunting  for  the  coffee  tree,  so  drivers  see 
their  horses  “feeling  good”  when  eating 
oats,  and  conclude  that  some  such  sub¬ 
stance  as  the  caffeine  is  responsible  for  it. 
A  chemist  claimed  to  have  found  it  and 
named  it  “avenin.”  This,  and  the  fact 
that  some  Scotch  people  had  little  to  eat 
but  oatmeal  and  still  grew  strong,  shrewd 
and  hearty,  started  a  great  demand  for 
that  food.  The  scientific  test  failed  to  find 
any  such  substance  as  this  “avenin”  in 
the  oats,  and  the  majority  of  humans  seem 
to  have  decided  that  the  meal  of  wheat 
and  barley  is  more  satisfactory  than  oat¬ 
meal. 

Why  do  you  have  so  much  to  say  about 
this? 

Because  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  some  farmers  that  they  must 
feed  oats,  no  matter  what  they  cost,  as 
they  think  no  substitute  can  be  found.  I 
think  the  explosion  of  the  “avenin” 
theory  blows  open  new  avenues  for  cheap¬ 
ening  the  horse’s  ration. 

Why,  then,  are  oats  good  for  horse  feed? 
Chiefly,  I  think,  because  the  grain  con¬ 
tains  a  large  proportion  of  well-balanced 
food  that  is  quickly  digestible.  It  also  has 
more  bulky  matter  (hulls)  mixed  with  it 
than  other  grains,  and  this  makes  it  well 
suited  for  horse  feed.  Let’s  understand 
that  there  is  nothing  but  plain  food  in  the 
oats,  and  then  we  can  save  money  by  feed¬ 
ing  other  grains. 

Is  this  theory,  or  do  you  know  what  you 
are  talking  about? 

I  believed  this  “avenin”  theory  until  good 
chemists  assured  me  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  that  they  can  find.  They  may  come 
around  next  year  and  say  "Eureka— I  have 
it  at  last!”  Until  they  do  so— and  for  some 
time  after— I  shall  believe  my  own  eyes. 
Our  horses  have  had  no  oats  this  Winter, 
and  they  fill  the  harness  perfectly.  Ear 
corn,  dried  brewer’s  grains,  linseed  meal 
and  bran  fully  replace  the  oats,  so  far  as 
I  can  see. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Corn  Fodder.— 1  see  that  some  farmers 
object  to  shredded  fodder,  saying  that  cut¬ 
ting  is  better.  What  have  you  to  say  to 
that? 

I  have  great  respect  for  their  opinion,  but 
at  our  barn  the  verdict  is  all  in  favor  of 
the  shredder. 

On  what  grounds? 

The  shredded  fodder  seems  to  keep  better 
when  cut  in  large  quantities.  We  work  up 
Luo  months'  feeding  at  a  Lime.  It  packs 
closer  and  Keeps  well.  The  shredder  leais 
and  splits  instead  of  chopping.  iVrany  of 
the  corn  leaves  are  merely  crumpieu  and 
left  in  six-inch  pieces.  The  hoise  can  pick 
them  out  easier  tnan  they  can  the  little 
eiiopped-up  pieces  from  the  cutter.  Cut 
fodder  does  not  make  good  bedding  witn 
us,  but  the  shredded  stalks  are  soft  ana 
excellent,  as  they  are  all  split  and  smashed. 
We  are  very  sure  that  our  stock  will  eat 
far  more  of  the  shredded  fodder  Lhan  of  tne 
cut.  it  is  a  fact  that  30  per  cent  more 
power  is  required  to  do  a  good  job  witn 
the  shredder  than  with  the  cutter. 

Do  your  slock  eat  this  sliredded  fodder 
well? 

Yes,  they  eat  about  all  of  it  that  one 
could  really  expect.  The  hard  butts  and 
pith  are  not  eaten.  There  is  a  loss  ana 
waste  in  any  system  of  feeding  dry  stalks. 

Do  you  not  try  to  decrease  this  waste? 

Yes,  we  have  fed  waste  molasses,  and 
shall  try  steaming  the  fodder. 

What  about  molasses? 

We  obtained  two  barrels  of  waste  mo¬ 
lasses  from  the  Binghamton  beet  sugar  fac¬ 
tory  last  Winter.  The  horses  were  fed 
about  three  pints  a  day.  Enough  water 
was  added  to  Lhe  molasses  to  make  a  tnin 
"switchel’’  and  this  was  poured  over  the 
shredded  fodder  in  trie  manger. 

Were  the  horses  fond  of  it? 

Very,  some  more  than  others.  Old  Major 
would  eat  a  big  dry  butt  in  order  to  get  at 
the  drop  of  molasses  that  hid  in  the  pitn, 
just  as  a  child  will  work  like  a  slave  at 
the  most  disagreeable  task  for  a  stick  of 
candy ! 

is  the  molasses  equal  to  grain? 

While  we  made  no  accurate  tests  i 
thought  it  equal  to  corn,  weight  for  weignt, 
though  of  course  it  could  not  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  tire  entire  corn  part  of  the  ration, 
it  seemed  to  have  something  of  the  effect 
of  linseed  meal  in  keeping  the  coat  smootn 
and  sleek.  We  shall  feed  more  of  it  this 
vVinter. 

How  about  steaming? 

We  are  trying  it  as  an  experiment  only. 
We  fill  a  hogshead  witli  Lhe  shredded  fod¬ 
der  well  stamped  down  and  pour  on  boiling 
water  at  night  and  cover  with  blankets,  i 
have  my  doubts  about  the  economy  of  this 
thing,  but  we  shall  know  soon,  i  think  it 
will  make  good  bulky  food  for  the  sows 
and  cows,  also  make  easy  eating  for  Major 
and  Johnnie,  whose  teeth  will  never  be 
young  again. 


Who  is  Johnnie— he  seems  to  be  a  new 
one? 

Johnnie  is  a  little  bob-tailed  mustang 
covered  with  brands  and  honorable  gray 
hairs.  For  years  he  did  the  “running 
around”  for  a  good  friend  of  ours,  but  at 
last  there  was  no  use  for  a  horse  any  longer, 
so  Johnnie  found  the  world  staring  him  in 
Lhe  face.  The  world  looks  like  a  picture 
framed  in  a  peddler's  club  to  an  old  horse, 
and  our  friends  could  not  bear  to  see  their 
faithful  old  servant  abused.  They  asked 
us  to  take  him  to  Hope  Farm  and  give  him 
a  cheap  billet  while  he  lived,  or  a  straight 
bullet  when  he  got  too  old  to  be  of  service. 
So  here  he  is  side  by  side  with  old  Major, 
eating  his  fodder  and  a  little  grain,  and 
always  ready  to  do  his  share.  Old  Johnnie 
is  all  right!  If  the  majority  of  the  hu¬ 
mans  in  this  world  did  their  duty  as  well 
as  he  does  half  of  our  courts  would  shut  up. 


Account  of  Stock.— Last  year  I  gave  a 
statement  of  the  live  stock  on  hand.  The 
story  for  this  year  shows  how  our  little 
ffoek  is  growing.  Here  it  is  for  January  1: 


Horses. 

Frank  . 

Dan  . 

Major  . 

Nellie  . 

Peter  . 

Maria  . 

Cows. 

Jersey  . 

Blossom  . 

Daisy  . 

Julia  . 

Genevieve  . 

Swine. 

Six  pigs  @  $7 . 

5  pure  Berkshires 

4  pigs  . 

3  grade  sows . 

Poultry. 

7tl  hens  @  .40 . . 

120  hens  @  .35 . . 


1901. 
.?150 
.  125 
.  15 
.  125 
.  40 


25 

30 

15 


42 


28 


1902. 

$150 

115 

15 

125 

50 

100 

20 

40 

25 

35 

40 


125 

20 

45 


42 


I  call  Frank  worth  fully  as  much  as  he 
was  last  year.  Dan  is  worth  less.  Major 
I  put  at  $15,  though  he  easily  earns  the  in¬ 
terest  on  $100.  We  would  not  sell  him  at 
any  price.  Nellie  has  in  no  way  fallen  off 
in  value  and  the  pony  Peter  would  sell  for 
$50.  I  put  no  value  on  Johnnie.  I  would 
not  sell  the  colt  for  less  than  $100,  for  I 
fully  believe  she  is  worth  it.  The  old  cow 
like  Major  would  not  be  sold  or  even  eaten. 
Her  two  daughters  have  gained  in  value. 
Julia  would  bring  $35  as  beef.  I  call  the 
four  purebred  sows  and  the  boar  worth  $25 
apiece.  They  will  earn  the  biggest  sort  of 
interest  on  that  value.  They  would  have 


brought  nearly  $S0  as  pork  in  early  Novem- 
uet.  I  tuink  ail  tffese  values  are  fair.  1 
put  the  liens  lower  tfian  last  year,  because 
uiey  would  bring  less  it  soiu  live  weight. 
Ail  througn  our  country  tanners  are  sell¬ 
ing  on  hens,  Pigs,  old  cows — everything  they 
can  imu  ru uier  than  pay  the  high  prices 
for  grain.  Vv  e  think  it  is  the  time  to  hang 
on  ana  feed  fairly,  for  next  tip  ring  tlieie 
will  be  a  great  demand  lor  stock. 

Would  f  sell  the  whole  ouuit  in  a  bunch 
at  tile  prices  1  have  made? 

i\ot  it  1  meant  to  keep  on  farming.  We 
have  spent  some  years  in  studying  and 
ueveloping  this  stock.  The  animals  suit 
our  purposes  well,  and  it  would  be  a  job 
to  repiace  these  faithful  friends. 

ft  win  be  a  fair  criticism  to  say  that  we 
have  too  much  capital  in  horses.  With  the 
exception  of  Peter  all  the  horses  pay  for 
their  keep,  and  he  will  this  year.  As  we 
are  situated  an  immense  amount  of  errand 
running  is  needed,  and  in  the  Summer  the 
horses  are  all  busy.  The  cows  paid  well 
last  year,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  increase 
the  herd.  The  hogs  have  been  quite  pront- 
abie,  and  I  now  expect  slowly  to  increase 
the  business  until  we  have  15  or  IS  sows— 
selecting  the  very  best  of  our  own  stock 
and  buying  new  blood  occasionally.  I  shall 
stick  to  the  Berkshires,  but  as  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  demand  for  white  pigs  I  mean 
to  buy  a  good  Cheshire  sow  when  I  can.  I 
am  getting  the  poultry  fever  again,  and 
hope  to  work  up  a  good  flock  of  hens  once 
more.  As  is  well  known,  when  I  bought 
the  farm  1  did  not  intend  to  keep  much 
stock.  When  I  came  here  we  had  one 
cow,  one  pig,  a  calf  and  three  horses.  At 
that  time  I  did  not  realize  that  this  soil  is 
best  adapted  to  fruit  and  grass,  but  now, 
having  learned  this,  we  are  able  to  lay  out 
a  definite  plan.  We  are  rapidly  getting  the 
upper  farm  into  small  grain  and  grass,  and 
shall  set  apple  and  peach  trees  as  we  can. 
I  hope  to  sell  hay  and  straw  and  feed 
grain  and  stalks  on  the  farm,  using  most 
of  the  manure  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
farm  for  growing  some  garden  or  small 
fruit  crop.  _  h.  w.  c. 

Fine  appearance  and  easy,  effective 
operation,  are  united  in  the  correct 
CORNELL  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
The  CORNELL  stands  for  advanced  edu¬ 
cation  in  everything,  including  hygienic 
hatching  and  balanced  brooding  of 
cheerful  chickens.  Write  for  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  poultry  guide  to  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co.,  162  Brindley 
Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — Adv. 

IklPilDATnD?  Best  and  Cheapest.  For  Catalogm 
mbUDA  I  Uno  address U.S.Slnger,Cardington,G. 


Incubators yrom  86  00  Up 
Brooders rrom  S40° Up 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANT  A,  Llgonier,  Ind. 


INCUBATORS  Ml  BROODERS 

BEST  HOT  WATER  PIPE  SYSTEM. 

Simple,  durable,  economical  and  safe.  Hatch¬ 
es  stronger  and  more  chickens  from  100  eggs 
than  any  other.  Pricos  reasonable.  96 -page 
illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brooders, 
fancy  poultry  and  poultry  supplies  free 
C,  C.  tiUOKJUKKll,  Box  412,  Freeport,  Ills. 


I  will  Cure  You  of 


Rheumatism. 


No  Pay  Until  You  Know  It. 


After  2,000  experiments,  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles 
of.  Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for 
every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  I  claim  pay 
your  druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn’t 
I  will  pay  him  myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that 
can  affect  rheumatism  with  but  a  few 
doses  must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of 
danger.  I  use  no  such  drugs.  It  is  folly 
to  take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how 
impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I  know  it 
and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have  cured  tens 
of  thousands  of  eases  in  this  way,  and 
my  records  show  that  39  out  of  40  who 
get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  Let  me  send  you  an  order  for  the 
medicine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it 
won’t  harm  you  anyway.  If  it  cures, 
pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that  entirely  to  you. 
I  will  mail  you  a  book  that  tells  how  I 
do  it.  Address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 

Mild  oases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 


two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


50  EGG  SIZE. 

Self-regulating. 

80  0AYS  TRIAL: 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  no  sale. 


200  EGG  SIZE  l; 

Compartment.  Jl* 
No.  23  Catalog  2c. 

BUCKEYE  INCB.  C0., 
SPRINGFIELD.  0. 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $  1 2-80 

I  Perfect  In  construction  and 
laotion.  Hatches  every  fertile 
leg*.  Write  for  oatalogn.  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy.  111.  - 


Hot  Air. 


Don’t  Keep  Them 

if  they  are  not  in  every  way  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  send  back  your  money. 

MARILLA 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 

We  intend  you  shall  be  satisfied.  Every¬ 
one  is,  with  the  perfect  working  system 
regulating  heat,  moisture  and  ventl- 
The  largest  hatches.  Fully  explained  in 
our  new  catalogue.  Sent  for  two  2c  stamps. 


The  Sure  Hatch 

is  the  incubator  for  the  poultry 
raiser,  whether  farmer  or  fancier. 

can  run  them,  because  they 
run  themselves.  Anyone  can  own 
them,  because  the  price  is  right.  Ma¬ 
nuel  results  guaranteed;  you  take 
risk.  Our  Common  Sense  brooder  is  the 
any  priee.and  we  sell  it  very  low. 
_  _  catalogue  containing  hun¬ 

dreds  of  views  and  full  of  honest  poultry  information, 
mailed  free.  When  writing  address  nearest  office. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  Clay  Center,  Neb.  or  Columbus,  0. 


%/ictQr 

W  INCUBATORS 


> 

► 
> 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  cheap-  | 
est  first-class  hatcher.  Money  back  ) 
if  not  as  represented.  Circular  » 
free;  catalogue  3c.  We  pay  the  ) 
freight.  OKO.KRTKLCO.qulney.Ill.  $ 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 


World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  also  by  America’s  leading 

§oultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 

old  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  IDOL  32-paga 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
1%  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  officefor  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
BnUalu,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York.  N".  Y. 


PREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

ij  of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1902,  printed  in  colors. 
Illustrates  and  describes  50  Varieties  of  Poultry; 
gives  reasonable  prices  of  eggs  and  stock  Many  hints  to 
poultry  raisers.  Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  this 
noted  book.  1J.  11.  GKEIOEE,  Florin,  Pa. 


S'1™4*":5  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  I  902.  1  eo  page.,  over 
I  (Hi  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  sue 
eessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia 
grams  with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses 
All  about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thorougli 
bred  Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15c 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  »<>x  23d,  rr.eport,  III 


LEE’S  EGG  MAKER 

makes  fowls  healthy  and  profitable  all  the  year.  If 
not  sold  in  your  town  send  26c  for  big  package,  or  $2 
for  26-pound  pail.  GEO.  II.  LFE  CO.,  Oimihu,  jNeb., 
or  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Use  Lee's  Lice  Killer  for  lice  and  mites  on  chickens#  hogs. 


Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  makes  hens  lay,  by  furnishing  them  the  material 
to  make  eggs  with.  It  is  not  a  stimulant,  but  a  true  food.  By  its  use,  the  egg 
yield  is  often  doubled.  Chicks  fed  with  It  mature  earlier.  Enough  for  ten 
hens,  three  months,  $1.00 :  four  times  as  much,  82.25.  Booklet,  “The  Egg,”  free. 

THE  BOWKER  COMPANY,  Dept.  No.  7 , 43  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Can’t  Afford  To  Do  Without  It. 

No  man  who  keeps  hens  can  atford  to  do  without 
Bowker's  Animal  Meal  If  he  wants  eggs  in  Winter, 
when  they  are  high.  A.  H.  James, 

Orange  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm. 
Great  Falls,  N.  H. 


Does  it  pay?  the  sheep, 

hogs,  horses,  and  poultry  to  become  in¬ 
fested  with  lice,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 
cents  spent  for  Lambert’s  Heath  to  Lice  will 
keep  them  clean  ami  healthy.  Trial  box  10c  prepaid. 

Book  free.  B.  J.  LAMBERT,  Bo*  307,  Apponaug.R.I. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural,  New- 
Yorker.  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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What  does  it  cost  to  market  your  fruit  and  other 
produce  through  commission  men?  What  per  cent  of 
the  selling  price  goes  to  pay  transportation,  cartage 
or  commission?  We  want  10,000  separate  returns,  so 
as  to  make  a  fair  average.  We  can  use  them  to  good 
advantage.  Will  you  please  send  us  some  of  your 
returns?  We  want  fair  and  accurate  figures  so  as  to 
make  an  honest  average. 

* 

What  shall  be  done  about  feeding  wheat  bran  to 
horses?  This  week  a  veterinarian  says  bran  is  un¬ 
safe  as  a  horse  feed.  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Bur¬ 
kett,  who  has  had  long  experience,  advises  its  use! 
What  is  the  man  who  is  neither  a  vet  nor  a  professor 
to  do  in  such  a  case?  We  expect  to  keep  on  feeding 
bran  which,  in  connection  with  shredded  fodder,  has 
proved  quite  acceptable  for  several  years. 

* 

Everything  points  to  a  rousing  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Growers  at  Syracuse,  January  8-9. 
The  programme  is  made  up  of  strong,  bright  forcible 
talks.  The  long  essay  feature  will  be  left  out  and 
dozens  of  the  brightest  men  in  the  State  will  come 
prepared  to  talk  on  living  topics!  This  ought  to  be 
made  the  greatest  fruit  grower’s  meeting  ever  held 
in  the  country.  You  and  you  and  YOU  should  attend 
and  help  swell  the  crowd.  Notify  all  railroad  agents 
that  they  should  provide  blank  certificates  for  those 
who  attend  the  meeting! 

* 

We  have  an  excellent  series  of  articles  on  hand 
from  Rev.  I.  H.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  hard  problem  of  how  to  change  from  town 
to  farm.  There  are  thousands  of  middle-aged  men 
who,  while  now  working  in  town,  see  that  their  day 
is  ending  at  the  shop,  desk  or  counter.  Having  saved 
a  little  money  they  look  to  the ‘country  for  a  home. 
This  change  is  a  hard  and  violent  one,  and  such  men 
need  sound  advice.  Mr.  Thayer  gives  it,  and  those 
who  have  heard  of  his  own  history  and  experience 
know  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  do  so. 

* 

It  is  announced  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Gage  is  to  retire,  and  that  Gov.  Shaw,  of  Iowa,  is  to 
take  his  place.  The  latter  accepts  the  position  on 
the  condition  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson, 
who  is  also  from  Iowa,  shall  remain  in  the  Cabinet. 
That  will  be  good  news  to  farmers.  We  may  say 
without  disrespect  that  Uncle  Sam’s  farmer  is  of 
more  importance  to  country  people  than  his  financial 
manager.  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  man  for  the  place.  It 
would  be  a  vital  mistake  to  let  any  question  of  lo¬ 
cality  or  “politics”  force  changes  in  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

* 


A  friend  who  had  been  instrumental  in  starting  a 
movement  which  bettered  conditions  for  the  passen¬ 
gers  on  a  certain  big  railroad,  remarked  that  one  of 
our  National  characteristics  is  a  tendency  to  bear 
abuses  on  the  part  of  great  corporations,  through  the 
mistaken  idea  that  it  is  useless  to  fight  them.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  once  asserted  that  Americans  are  the 
most  patient  people  in  the  world,  but  we  may  as  well 
remember  that  there  are  cases  where  patience  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue.  Farmers  and  fruit  growers  often  com¬ 
plain,  as  individuals,  of  the  exactions  of  transporta¬ 
tion  companies,  without  apparent  hope  of  redress. 
The  fact  that  it  is  one  man  against  a  powerful  body 
is  dwelt  upon  as  an  added  grievance,  when  the  proper 


course  is  to  enlist  the  active  cooperation  of  other 
producers,  and  make  a  proper  showing  as  one  or¬ 
ganized  body  arbitrating  or  adjusting  with  another. 
Let  men  of  allied  interests  get  together— and  pull 
together— and  we  shall  hear  less  of  the  impossibility 
of  influencing  large  corporations. 

* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  majority  of  State 
Grange  Masters  are  in  favor  of  excluding  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  The  letter  from  California  (page  9)  is  interest¬ 
ing,  for  in  that  State  the  Chinese  question  is  a  vital 
one.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Chinese  will  ever  go 
to  small  farms  as  laborers.  They  prefer  to  work  in 
gangs.  They  will  never  be  of  service  to  the  eastern 
farmer  who  needs  one  or  two  hired  men.  They  would 
be  more  likely  to  hurt  him,  as  they  would  increase 
the  competition  from  large  farms.  The  moral  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  our  right  to  exclude  the  Chinese  and  then 
expect  to  send  our  own  people  and  products  to  China 
does  not  come  into  this  discussion. 

* 

At  the  present  high  prices  for  feed  many  farmers 
are  discussing  whether  or  not  they  can  afford  to  feed 
grain.  We  heard  a  shrewd  old  farmer  who  furnishes 
cream  to  a  creamery  say  the  other  day  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  out  $100  behind  for  the  Winter’s  work 
April  1,  but  his  cows  will  have  the  best  of  care,  and 
will  not  be  Spring  poor.  As  soon  as  pasturage  comes 
his  cows  will  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  cheaper  feed, 
and  will  make  him  some  money  next  Summer.  The 
man  who  tries  to  make  milk  this  Winter  on  short 
rations  may  find  his  cows  in  a  depleted  condition  in 
Spring,  and  it  may  take  the  whole  Summer  to  get 
back  to  normal  conditions.  It  is  well  sometimes  to 
study  the  probable  future  as  well  as  the  present. 

* 

A  well-known  literary  man  recently  made  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  longer  any  Christmas 
known  in  this  country.  The  old-time  Christmas 
spirit  of  love  and  charity  has  died  out,  he  said,  and 
therefore  the  sweet,  wholesome  Christmas  feeling  has 
passed  away.  The  trouble  with  this  man  is  that  he 
thinks  the  hurried,  selfish  life  of  city  and  town  em¬ 
braces  all  there  is  worth  considering  of  American 
character.  We  can  assure  him  that  the  Christmas 
spirit  is  still  kept  pure  and  undefiJed,  in  thousands 
of  humble  farm  homes  back  on  the  hills  and  in  lonely 
places.  Santa  Claus  still  makes  his  rounds  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  and  the  dear  old  Christmas  story 
still  stirs  true  and  loving  hearts  to  a  more  hopeful 
view  of  the  future.  Our  cynical  friend  need  not  be 
afraid.  He  and  his  kind  may  let  Christmas  slip 
through  their  fingers  and  out  of  their  hearts,  but  we 
are  thankful  that  farm  folk  are  not  in  such  a  hurry 
to  get  rid  of  the  old-time  virtues  and  loving  senti¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  this  country  that  these 
qualities  may  be  kept  alive  in  the  farm  homes,  for 
in  this  way  the  quiet  and  lonely  places  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  society  the  sterling  depth  of  character  and 
calm  hopefulness  which  are  the  true  foundation  of 
American  citizenship.  A  thoughtful  farmer  ought 
to  consider  it  a  privilege  to  serve  his  country  by  help¬ 
ing  these  things  along. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  wishes  one  and  all,  old  and  young,  a 
happy  New  Year.  The  more  happiness  we  can  crowd 
into  the  coming  year,  the  better  for  business,  for 
country,  for  home.  We  take  pleasure  in  including  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Wadsworth  in  this  pleasant  wish.  True, 
we  have  expressed  our  opinion  about  his  attitude  on 
the  oleo  question  in  season  and  out,  and  we  have  in¬ 
cited  thousands  of  farmers  to  stick  postage  stamps 
all  over  him.  We  did  this  without  any  ill-feeling, 
and  we  will  do  it  again  if  need  be.  The  happy  new 
year  is  in  sight  for  Mr.  Wadsworth  because  he  has 
at  last  recognized  the  inevitable,  and  has  agreed  not 
to  delay  or  obstruct  the  anti-oleo  bill.  He  says  that 
he  now  knows  that  farmers  demand  it,  and  he  will 
stand  aside  and  bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  We 
are  assured  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  sincere  in  making 
this  promise.  That  is  all  we  could  hope  for,  under 
the  circumstances.  Let  us  all  understand,  however, 
just  what  this  means.  During  the  Summer  The  R. 
N.-Y.  worked  almost  alone  in  an  effort  to  arouse 
the  farmers  to  vote  with  the  postage  stamp  against  Mr. 
Wadsworth’s  reappointment.  It  seemed  at  times  al¬ 
most  a  hopeless  task,  and  we  are  now  ashamed  to 
say  that  we  came  near  losing  faith  in  the  outcome. 
We  were  unable  to  measure  accurately  the  'tremen¬ 
dous  power  of  the  postage  stamp  on  the  tongue  of  a 
determined  farmer.  These  postage  stamps  acted  like 
a  plaster  to  draw  all  the  fight  out  of  the  hearts  of 
oleo  champions  who  have  farmer  constituents.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Wadsworth,  not  on  his  change  of 
heart,  for  we  do  not  know  that  his  heart  has  changed, 
but  on  the  fact  that  at  last  he  understands  the  politi¬ 
cal  size  and  power  of  the  cow  and  her  friends.  To 
the  thousands  of  our  readers  who  rubbed  this  infor¬ 
mation  in  we  return  thanks  and  say  ihat  this  is  the 


strongest  evidence  yet  that  the  farmer  can  defend 
his  rights  if  he  will  only  mink  so. 

* 

Prof.  Waugh,  on  our  first  page,  says  he  would 
rather  have  the  advice  and  influence  of  a  first-class 
farmer  than  a  subscription  to  a  farm  paper.  We  have 
no  argument  to  make  against  that.  Who  would  not 
rather  see  the  story  of  a  farm  success  printed  on  the 
soil  than  on  paper?  Nature’s  ink  is  always  best. 
There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this.  Comparative¬ 
ly  few  can  enjoy  the  personal  influence  of  the  first- 
class  farmer,  while  thousands  may  read  of  his  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  farm  paper.  .Some  of  the  stories  told  of 
successful  farmers  are,  in  our  opinion,  more  harmful 
than  helpful,  because  no  effort  is  made  to  put  in  the 
shade  and  show  why  the  man  succeeded.  A  fair  an¬ 
alysis  of  successful  farm  operations  with  a  candid 
discussion  of  the  principles  that  underly  them  may 
be  just  as  helpful  as  the  story  of  the  man  who  actual¬ 
ly  did  the  work.  The  R.  N.-Y.  attempts  to  introduce 
people,  and  thus  extend  the  influence  of  the  men  who 
make  farming  pay.  Uncle  Sam  will  not  carry  these 
men  in  his  mail  bags  from  Mace  to  place,  but  he  will 
carry  a  printed  record  of  their  methods. 

* 

Thomas  A.  Edison  has  invented  a  new  storage  bat¬ 
tery  which  promises  to  revolutionize  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery.  He  briefly  describes  this  battery  as  follows: 

What  is  the  Edison  cell?  It  is  a  steel  case,  11%  x  5  x  2 
inches,  holding  a  solution  of  potash,  in  which  are  im¬ 
mersed  steel  plates  containing  oxide  of  iron  and  oxide 
of  nickel.  When  the  battery  is  charged,  the  oxide  of 
iron  is  reduced  to  metallic  iron,  the  oxide  of  nickel  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  freed  oxygen,  and  is  thus  raised  to  a  higher 
oxide.  When  the  battery  is  discharged  the  oxygen  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  nickel  goes  through  the  liquid  over  to  the 
metallic  iron  and  so  oxidizes  the  iron  back  to  its  original 
state.  That  is  to  say,  the  oxygen  burns  the  iron,  but 
instead  of  getting  heat,  we  get  electricity  as  a  substitute. 
It  is  a  species  of  internal  combustion  in  which  the  oxygen 
is  stored  up  in  the  nickel'  to  burn  the  iron.  There  is  no 
other  reaction. 

Tt  may  be  rapidly  charged,  is  easily  carried  about 
and  is  quickly  utilized.  It  seems,  in  truth,  to  be 
“canned  power,”  and  will  be  of  especial  value  in  driv¬ 
ing  automobiles  and  other  vehicles,  besides  reducing 
the  cost  at  which  they  can  be  made.  With  these 
storage  cells  it  is  likely  that  wind  power  may  at  last 
be  utilized  for  generating  electricity.  Thus  far  this 
has  been  pronounced  impracticable  because  no  storage 
battery  was  available.  If  Edison’s  opinion  is  correct 
these  cells  may  be  charged  by  means  of  any  power 
that  will  turn  a  wheel,  and  carried  about  from  place 
to  place  to  work  machinery.  The  development  of 
this  wonderful  invention  will  surely  mean  great 
things  for  the  farmer.  Edison  also  expects,  by  means 
of  a  new  process,  so  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Portland 
cement  that  it  can  be  sold  at  $1  a  barrel.  This  would 
prove  the  greatest  boon  ever  known  to  builders. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Save,  the  first  years  of  your  married  life. 

Then  you  can  buy  a  new  dress  for  wife; 

Build  up  a  balance  and  you  shall  find. 

Happiness  tagging  along  behind. 

Love  will  eat  air  through  the  honeymoon 
But  he  will  call  for  beef  all  too  soon. 

Eat  up  your  income  as  on  you  go, 

Giving  your  balance  no  chance  to  grow; 

Put  all  your  earnings  to  mouth  and  back, 

Little  by  little  your  home  will  crack; 

Love  will  go  edging  toward  the  door; 

Out  he  will  pop  to  be  seen  no  more. 

He  cheerful. 

Shake  up  the  dead  Grange. 

Give  the  local  dealer  a  fair  show. 

A  comfortable,  tenant  house  is  a  well-baited  trap  for 
a  useful  hired  man. 

We  wish  that  drawing  conclusions  could  be  made  as 
painful  as  drawing  teeth! 

Don’t  try  letting  the  baby  balance  its  own  ration— you 
can’t  make  it  take  paregoric  naturally! 

It  augurs  well  for  man’s  kindness  to  see  him  water 
the  horse’s  bits  before  putting  them  on  the  tongue. 

The  questions  regarding  bran  as  horse  feed  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  diversity  of  opinion  they  bring  out. 

A  Texas  paper  says  that  sweet  potatoes  are  growing 
so  large  in  that  State  that  one  man  cannot  raise  them. 

We  are  obliged  to  admire  the  man,  no  matter  what  his 
game,  who  can  put  up  a  good  bluff  of  cheerfulness  to 
cover  a  sad  heart! 

Every  year  we  are  asked  by  some  belated  reader  to 
tell  how  to  make  a  hotbed.  We  start  early  this  year, 
and  on  page  5  is  the  story  of  a  hotbed  in  cold  print. 

A  Pacific  coast  reader  says  that  while  he  is  a  poor 
man  he  knows  the  value  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  There  is  a 
poor  man  who  pores  over  his  paper. 

Horace  Plunkett,  vice-president  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  Ireland,  is  in  the  United  States  look¬ 
ing  for  a  competent  person  to  accept  an  official  position 
in  his  home  country  as  instructor  in  dairy  management. 
He  will  give  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  to  the  one 
whom  he  selects  for  the  place.  This  is  indeed  a  novel 
state  of  affairs,  when  experts  are  being  sought  in  America 
lo  go  over  to  Great  Britain  to  teach  their  people  how 
to  make  good  butter  and  cheese. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  ORANGE  AND  CHINESE  EXCLUSION. 

What  State  Masters  Say. 

Some  of  our  readers  write  us  in  opposition  to  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  act,  because  they 
say  that  it  will  deprive  them  of  cheap  and  efficient  labor. 

It  seems  to  be  legislation  directly  in  the  interests  of  the 
so-called  “wage  earners,’’  or  town  and  city  workmen. 

Do  you  think  the  introduction  of  Chinese  or  Japanese 
labor  would  be  of  real  interest  to  the  American  farmer? 

Do  you  think  the  farmer  should  oppose  the  proposed  law? 

i  am  in  favor  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  act.  1  have  no  sympathy  with  the  so-called 
cheap  farm  help.  When  you  cheapen  labor  you  cheapen 
the  price  of  every  commodity.  Let  us  have  good  well- 
paid  labor,  and  we  shall  have  a  prosperous  country. 

Master  Mass.  State  Grange.  w.  c.  jewett. 

I  think  that  the  farmers  can  and  should  so  manage 
their  affairs  as  to  live  without  flooding  the  country  with 
Chinese  or  Japanese.  I  very  much  favor  America  for 
Americans.  By  organization  and  cooperation  we  farmers 
might  help  ourselves  over  many  of  the  troubles  which 
now  exist.  w.  L-  Richardson. 

Master  Tennessee  State  Grange. 

1  am  quite  inclined  to  believe  that  while  everyone  else 
is  allowed  to  come  to  this  country  the  Chinese  should 
not  be  excluded.  As  regards  labor,  if  the  farmer  can 
procure  any  who  are  by  nature  industrious  and  frugal  iu 
their  habits,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  our  business. 
The  lack  of  sufficient  help  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year  is  a  great  hindrance  to  our  prosperity,  c.  j.  bell. 
Master  Vermont  State  Grange. 

No,  1  do  not  think  that  Japanese  and  Chinese  would  be 
of  any  real  benefit  to  the  American  farmer;  the  farmer 
should  not  oppose  the  law.  Anyone  who  comes  to  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  will  not  or  does  not  become  naturalized,  but 
works  for  a  mere  nothing  and  eats  less,  and  then  goes 
back  with  all  the  money  he  can  gather,  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  or  excluded  from  ow  soil.  c.  o.  raine. 

Master  Missouri  State  Grange. 

I  do  not  think  that  farmers  should  oppose  any  taw  in 
regard  to  immigration  that  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
best  interests  of  this  Government.  While  the  farmers 
may  need  and  could  utilize  more  labor  on  the  farm,  1 
am  not  in  favor  of  allowing  immigration  without  all 
necessary  restrictions  to  protect  the  homes  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  entire  people  of  this  American  Republic. 

Master  Wisconsin  State  Grange.  h.  e.  huxley. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Chinese 
exclusion  act.  That  class  of  labor  is  not  wanted  on  the 
farms  in  Kentucky,  nor  do  1  think  it  would  benefit  farni- 
ers  in  general.  Keep  them  out,  and  some  others  might 
be  kept  out  with  benefit  to  our  country,  paupers,  anarch¬ 
ists  and  all  others  not  capable  of  making  good  citizens. 
We  work  mostly  negroes  here,  and  they  are  the  best 
laborers  for  the  South  we  have  been  able  to  get. 

Master  Kentucky  State  Grange.  J.  d.  clardy. 

In  my  opinion  the  introduction  of  any  cheap  labor, 
especially  the  Chinese,  would  be  of  no  real  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  The  Chinese  never  have,  and  perhaps  never 
will  become  Americanized.  Their  presence  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  in  our  country  might  be  a  temporary 
benefit  to  the  farmer,  but  in  the  end  would  prove  to  be 
a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  best  interests  of  the 
farmer  for  the  welfare  of  his  children  and  the  future  of 
the  country  demand  that  more  safeguards  be  thrown 
around  the  immigration  door,  now  too  wide  ajar,  that 
our  country  be  not  made  the  dumping  ground  for  un¬ 
desirable  people  and  paupers  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Master  Alabama  State  Grange.  hiram  hawkins. 

The  farmers  have  neglected  their  own  interests,  while 
all  business  and  manufacturing  interests  have  secured 
better  environment,  and  are  able  to  pay  such  wages 
that  farmers  cannot  get  necessary  help.  I  am  opposed 
to  Chinese  exclusion  as  a  people,  but  favor  a  strict 
scrutiny  of  all  those  coming  here  from  whatever  country. 
The  Chinamen  here  have  never  assassinated  our  rulers 
nor  led  in  a  revolt  against  our  laws,  and  are  now  build¬ 
ing,  I  am  told,  a  monument  to  President  McKinley  in 
their  own  country.  The  hired  help  question  on  the  farm 
is  the  question  to-day.  We  must  have  laborers. 

Master  Ohio  State  Grange.  f.  a.  derthick. 

I  believe  that  the  Chinese  Exclusion  act  is  a  wise  pro¬ 
vision,  and  should  be  supported  by  the  mass  of  farmers, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  poor  policy  to  admit  any  to 
our  shores  who  will  not  make  citizens,  and  we  have 
little  evidence  that  this  class  ever  will  fit  themselves  for 
the  responsible  position  of  American  citizenship.  This 
does  not  apply  alone  to  the  Chinese.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  admission  of  Chinese  labor  will  be  any  financial  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  American  farmer,  nor  add  to  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country,  and  on  this  ground  1  believe  that 
the  farmer  should  be  in  favor  of  the  proposed  law. 

Master  Illinois  State  Grange.  Oliver  wilson. 

If  the  Chinese  would  furnish  efficient  and  cheaper  farm 
labor  than  can  now  be  obtained  it  would  be  a  direct 
advantage  to  the  farmer,  but  as  far  as  I  know  they  do 
not  go  out  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  if  that  be  true  in 
general  their  presence  would  lessen  the  price  of  farm 
labor  only  as  it  might  displace  laborers  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  the  original  workers  might  have  to  seek  labor 
on  the  farm.  Unquestionably  the  Chinese  in  unlimited 
numbers  would  lower  the  price  of  nearly  every  kind  of 
labor,  and  this  might  be  in  favor  at  first  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  class,  whether  farmers  or  manufacturers,  but  I 
believe  the  result  would  be  less  efficient  labor,  decreased 
means  of  support  for  the  workman,  hence  less  ability 
to  purchase  either  farm  or  manufactured  products;  less 
opportunity  for  self-improvement,  and  education  of  his 
children,  and  I  cannot  think  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  our 
country  to  have  our  large  laboring  class  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  that  in  Asiatic  or  even  European  nations. 
If  not  for  the  good  of  the  whole  I  am  opposed  to  any 
proposition  which  would  tend  to  produce  that  result. 
As  a  Patron  of  Husbandry  I  am  in  favor  of  any  move¬ 
ment  which  will  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
masses  of  our  people,  and  am  opposed  to  anything  which 
would  have  the  opposite  result.  I  do  not  think  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Chinese  labor  would  be  for  the  real  lasting 
benefit  of  the  American  farmer,  and  do  not  think  he 
should  oppose  the  proposed  law.  e.  w.  westgate. 

Master  Kansas  State  Grange. 


In  my  opinion  the  benefits  to  American  farmers  and 
farming  that  would  come  from  the  admittance  of  Chi¬ 
nese  people  will  not  nearly  compensate  for  the  demoraliz¬ 
ing  effect  of  their  presence  among  our  people.  A  China¬ 
man  will  not  work  on  a  farm  except  as  a  last  resort. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  country  the  Chinese  would  crowd 
into  the  cities  and  add  still  more  to  the  congestion  there. 
Even  if  inclined  to  an  agricultural  life  the  Chinaman  s 
low  manner  of  living,  his  menial  attitude,  and  his  lack 
of  congeniality  would  all  tend  to  depress  the  tone  of  our 
business,  and  to  lower  the  character  of  our  farmers. 
Neither  we  nor  the  Government  can  afford  this.  Our 
aim  should  be  always  toward  educating  and  elevating 
the  American  farmer,  i  am  satisfied  that  we  farmers 
will  do  well  to  favor  the  continued  exclusion  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  people.  The  Japs  are  much  more  preferable,  but 
such  a  scarcity  of  farm  labor  will  not  long  prevail,  i 
favor  enduring  a  temporary  inconvenience  from  it  rather 
than  to  chance  life-long  infliction.  w.  f.  hill. 

Master  Penn.  State  Grange. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  fruit-picking  season  in  this 
State  there  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  help,  and  many 
are  glad  to  employ  Chinese,  Japanese  or  any  help  they 
can  get.  Just  now  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Associa¬ 
tion  needs  50  women  and  girls  to  face  prunes.  Hundreds 
of  women  and  children  are  employed  in  the  canneries 
and  in  the  fields  picking  prunes  off  the  ground,  and  by 
fruit  driers  cutting  fruit,  etc.  The  Chinamen  seem  to  be 
best  for  picking  strawberries  and  like  work,  as  they  can 
squat  on  the  ground  easily.  I  think,  however,  that  if 
we  had  more  families  in  neat  houses  here  it  would  be 
better  for  us  than  to  have  the  Chinese.  I  never  employ 
Chinese  or  Japanese.  I  do  employ  Italians.  I  give  our 
own  people  the  preference  whenever  I  can  get  them. 
On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  the  farmer  should 
oppose  the  proposed  law.  The  Chinatowns  are  immoral, 
unsanitary  places.  We  do  not  get  the  better  classes  of 
Chinamen  as  a  rule.  All  Chinamen  ought  not  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  A  few  make  good  citizens.  I  think  the  Chinese 
are  more  honest  than  the  Japanese.  At  present,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  not  enough  Japanese  to  over¬ 
run  us,  I  see  no  necessity  of  excluding  the  best  of  this 
nation.  We  should  make  fitness  for  American  citizen¬ 
ship  the  test,  without  regard  to  nationality.  That  would 
exclude  most  of  the  Chinese.  g.  w.  worthen. 

Master  California  State  Grange. 

I  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  National  Grange  at  the 
recent  Lewiston,  Me.,  session  favoring  the  reenactment 
of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  act,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted.  At  the  present  time,  under  present  conditions, 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  excuse  for  the  farmers  of 
this  country  desiring  some  relaxation  of  the  Chinese  law, 
in  order  to  provide  cheap  labor  on  our  farms.  For  many 
reasons  the  argument  from  the  standpoint  is  fallacious.  In 
the  first  place,  these  conditions  of  scarcity  of  farm  labor 
will  not  and  cannot  continue.  1  don’t  know  when,  but 
in  the  nature  of  things  the  near  future  will  see  an  army 
of  unemployed  men  in  this  country,  and  when  such  time 
comes,  as  come  it  must,  the  more  Chinamen  we  have  in 
the  country  the  greater  will  be  the  distress  among  our 
own  people.  But,  assuming  that  present  conditions  will 
continue  indefinitely,  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor  must 
curtail  production  until  prices  of  farm  products  will  ad¬ 
vance  to  a  point  where  we  can  afford  to  pay  better 
wages,  and  thereby  attract  labor  from  other  occupations. 
Any  argument  in  favor  of  the  Chinajnan  finds  its  legiti¬ 
mate  conclusion  in  human  slavery  by  some  other  name. 
As  a  farmer,  I  am  dead  against  the  Chinaman,  and  in 
favor  of  the  reenactment  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  law, 
or  the  enactment  of  one  more  rigorous. 

Master  W.  Va.  State  Grange.  t.  c.  atkeson. 

Events  ot  the  Week 


sued  a  circular  extending  the  prohibition  against  the 
importation  of  neat  cattle  from  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  so  as  to  include  Hawaii,  it  being  a  territory  of  the 

United  States . Congress  adjourned  December  19 

until  January  6. 

CUBA.— The  trial  of  Neely  and  Rathbone,  now  in  prison 
at  Havana  on  charges  of  having  embezzled  large  funds 
from  the  post  office  nearly  two  years  ago,  began  January 
4  before  the  highest  civil  tribunal  of  Cuba,  composed  of 
natives  with  a  native  prosecuting  attorney.  The  entire 
trial  will  be  under  direction  of  the  civil  courts  of  Cuba. 
The  expenses  of  the  trial  are  expected  to  be  heavy  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  witnesses  and  the  pay 
they  will  be  entitled  to  for  travel.  Rathbone,  who  was 
postmaster  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  robbery,  will  be 
tried  soon  after  Neely’s  trial  is  concluded. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— As  a  result  of  the  intense  cold 
and  blizzard,  the  stockmen  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  figure  a  10  per  cent  loss  in  cattle. 

W.  J.  Spillman,  of  Pullman,  Washington,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  to  succeed  Professor  Lamson  Scribner  as  the 
agrostologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Scribner  will  take  charge  of  the  agricultural  work  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Live  Stock 
Association  will  be  held  at  El  Paso  January  15-10. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  intends  to  ask  Congress 
for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  with  which  to  experiment 
in  silk  culture  in  the  Northwest.  Silk  culture  has  proved 
successful  in  Canada,  and  Mr.  Wilson  believes  it  will  be 
equally  successful  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  the 
Dakotas. 

During  the  live  stock  show  in  Chicago,  students  from 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Missouri  met  in 
the  assembly  hall  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  Federation  of  Agricultural  Students  of 
America.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  unite  in 
w'ork  and  good  fellowship  the  agricultural  students  of 
America.  This  meeting  is  the  result  of  a  call  made  by 
the  Agricultural  Club  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
and  was  largely  attended. 

R.  W.  Park,  secretary  of  the  American  Galloway  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  reports  that  the  sale  of  Galloways  held 
at  Chicago  December  6,  was  the  best  for  several  years. 
The  offerings  consisted  of  representative  animals  from 
some  of  the  leading  herds  of  America,  including  14  im¬ 
ported  animals,  consigned  by  Col.  D.  McCrae,  of  Guelph, 
Canada,  and  N.  P.  Clark,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  The  com¬ 
petition  for  the  imported  stock  indicated  the  strong  de¬ 
sire  of  the  breeders  to  infuse  new  blood  into  their  herds. 
The  imported  bull,  McDougall  4th  of  Tarbreoch,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  C.  N.  Moody,  of  Atlanta,  Mo.,  for  $2,000,  this 
being  the  highest  price  paid  for  a  Galloway  for  a  number 
of  years.  C.  B.  Rowland,  of  Rose  Hill,  Iowa,  secured  for 
$600  the  next  highest  priced  animal,  the  great  bull  Scot¬ 
tish  Prince  of  Castle  Milk.  The  highest  price  paid  for  a 
cow  was  $560,  by  N.  P.  Clark,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  for 
Imported  Lady  Harden  4th.  The  16  bulls  sold  averaged 
$336,  and  the  17  cows  and  heifers  $236,  making  an  average 
of  $285  for  the  entire  offering  of  33  head.  Mr.  Park  says 
the  Galloway  breeders  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the 
splendid  record  made  by  their  cattle  in  Chicago 


DOMESTIC.— Mrs.  Virginia  Young,  the  oldest  person  in 
northern  New  York,  died  at  Redwood,  Jefferson  County, 
December  18,  aged  104 . At  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  De¬ 

cember  19,  an  explosion  of  gas  in  a  furnace,  the  result  of 
a  trifling  accident,  caused  the  death  of  12  men,  who  weie 

burned  to  death  on  the  top  of  the  furnace . An 

explosion  of  boilers  December  20  in  the  Black  Diamond 
Steel  Works,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  killed  five  men,  injured  12 
and  demolished  the  plant,  causing  a  property  loss  of 

$150,000 . Secretary  Long  disposed  of  the  Schley 

case  by  approving  of  the  findings  of  fact  and  the  opinion 
of  the  full  Court  of  Inquiry.  He  approved  the  majority 
opinion  where  there  is  a  difference  in  the  court;  he  held 
that  the  court  could  not  have  entered  into  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  question  of  command  at  the  battle  of  San¬ 
tiago,  and  he  accepted  the  recommendation  that  no  fur¬ 
ther  proceedings  shall  be  had.  The  Secretary  also  de¬ 
clined  the  application  of  Admiral  Sampson’s  counsel  to 
enter  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  question  of  command,  and 
notified  Admiral  Schley’s  counsel  of  that  fact  as  a  reason 
for  declining  to  hear  them  on  that  point.  An  order  was 
issued  dissolving  the  Court  of  Inquiry.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  also,  by  direction  of  the  President,  requested 
the  resignation  of  Edgar  S.  Maclay,  author  of  the  naval 

history  in  which  Admiral  Schley  was  attacked . 

A  boiler  explosion  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  21,  scalded 

seven  men,  four  fatally . Prospective  settlers  in 

the  new  lands  opened  in  Oklahoma  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  cold.  Without  food  and  generally  without 
money  and  in  a  country  sparsely  settled,  they  have 
starved  and  frozen,  in  many  cases  death  resulting  among 
the  children.  The  full  blood  Creek  Indians  have  suffered 
from  the  cold  and  reports  from  Tulsa  say  very  many  are 
sick  with  pneumonia,  a  disease  that  usually  proves  fatal 
among  Indians. 

CONGRESS.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had 
plans  prepared  for  a  new  building  for  his  Department, 
and  December  18  Representative  Mercer,  of  Nebraska,  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  appropriating  $2,000,000  for  the  proposed 

structure . The  Philippine  Tariff  bill  was  passed 

December  18.  The  bill  imposes  the  Dingley  rates  on 
goods  entering  the  Philippines  from  the  United  States. 
It  also  provides  for  the  collection  of  tonnage  taxes  on 
vessels  plying  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  that  foreign  vessels  may  ply  between  these 
ports  until  January  1,  1905.  The  duties  and  taxes  collected 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  go  into  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Treasury,  to  be  expended  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  islands . The  Treasury  Department  has  is- 


SHREDDED  CORN  FODDER  IN  MARKET. 

There  is  absolutely  no  demand  or  trade  for  shredded 
corn  fodder  on  this  market.  We  have  tried  it  several 
times,  and  could  not  do  anything  with  it. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  daniel  m’caffrey’s  sons. 

Shredded  corn  fodder  is  not  known  on  our  market. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  state  what  it  would  sell  for, 
but  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  would  rank  in  price  with 
oat  straw.  There  is  one  great  difficulty  that  would  be 
encountered  in  attempting  to  use  it  in  the  city;  that 
is,  the  large  amount  of  refuse  that  would  be  left.  The 
butt  end  of  the  stalks  would  not  be  eaten  by  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  would  have  to  go  as  manure,  and  manure, 
you  understand,  is  something  the  feeders  in  cities 
wish  to  do  away  with  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  is  an 
expensive  article  to  dispose  of.  That  is  the  reason 
that  rye  straw  commands  such  a  premium  over  wheat 
and  oat  straw  for  bedding,  as  it  lasts  longer.  As  to 
the  size  of  bales,  we  would  recommend  a  14x18  bale, 
weighing  from  75  to  90  pounds.  As  to  the  best  method 
of  introduction,  we  presume  placing  10  carloads 
throughout  the  city  with  the  large  feeders,  and  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  pay  whatever  price  they  deem  it  worth, 
would  be  the  best  means  of  introducing  it.  Those 
who  thought  well  of  it  would  thereafter  commence 
to  be  buyers,  and  the  reverse  would  be  true  of  the 
others.  t.  D-  Randall  &  co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

POOR  EATING  CHESTNUTS.— Some  day  when  you 
have  not  much  to  do  inquire  a  little  about  the  worth  of 
those  large  cultivated  chestnuts  we  see  so  largely  adver¬ 
tised  and  so  highly  praised.  I  have  never  found  anyone 
yet  who  was  growing  them  for  his  or  her  own  use,  who 
had  a  single  good  word  to  say  for  them  as  an  edible 
nut.  We  have  them  growing  and  they  are  fine,  fat  fel¬ 
lows,  but  not  much  more  palatable  than  acorns.  In 
countries  where  it  is  said  they  use  among  the  poor  flour 
made  from  chestnuts  these  large  farinaceous  nuts  are 
no  doubt  quite  an  acquisition,  but  with  us,  who  only  use 
chestnuts  as  a  semi-luxury,  give  me  the  little  natives. 
Pennsylvania.  w-  T-  s- 

THE  COST  OF  WHEAT.— You  ask  how  that  statement 
on  page  841  about  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  wheat  agrees 
with  our  experience.  It  seems  very  incomplete,  as  no 
account  is  given  of  the  expense  of  harvesting  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  different  machinery  used  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  operations,  nor  can  we  raise  a  fair  crop  of  wheat 
from  an  application  of  $2  worth  of  any  kind  of  fertilizer 
sold  in  our  region.  Few  farmers  with  us  use  less  than 
400  pounds  of  a  well-balanced  fertilizer  per  acre,  costing 
from  $25  to  $30  per  ton.  On  occasions  when  asked  to 
make  an  estimate,  for  statistical  purposes,  of  the  cost 
of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat  and  delivering  it  to  market, 
I  have  placed  it  at  $18  per  acre.  Unless  we  can  run  our 
yield  above  30  bushels  to  the  acre  we  are  working  at  a 
loss,  except  for  the  straw.  w.  t.  s. 

East  Downingtown,  Pa. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

BILL  JONES. 

Widow  Jones’s  Bill,  he  goes 
Fishin’  any  time  you  like, 

An’  he’s  caught  at  least,  I  s’pose, 
Half-a-million  bass  an’  pike. 

He  can  throw  an  “in”  an’  “out,” 

An’  can  handspring  standin’  still; 

An’  his  mother  chores  about— 

My!  I  wisht  that  I  was  Bill! 

He  don’t  have  to  dress  up  slick; 

An’  when  some  old  button  tears 
He  can  use  a  nail  or  stick — 

An’  one  s’pender’s  all  he  wears! 

He  knows  how  to  smoke— an’,  sir. 
Heaps  on  heaps  o’  times  he’s  said 
Bigges’  swears  that  ever  were, 

Yet  he  don’t  fall  over  dead! 

’Long  when  Summer  comes,  Bill,  he 
’Tends  a  lot  o’  Sunday-schools, 
Making  them  believe,  you  see, 

He’ll  be  ’bedient  to  rules, 

An’  ’ll  fight  an’  fight  with  sin 
Like  a  soldier— till,  Gee-whizz! 

By  September  he’s  took  in 
Ev’ry  picnic  that  there  is! 

An’  las’  Christmas— listen,  now!— 
When  our  Sunday-school  all  met 
For  a  tree,  Bill,  anyhow, 

Got  more  things  than  me,  you  bet! 
With  a  dandy  sled,  hard  wood, 

That  I  guess  I  wisht  I  had. 

What’s  the  use  of  bein’  good 
When  you  might  as  well  be  bad? 

—Puck. 


We  have  heard  of  a  certain  small  girl 
who  illustrated  very  clearly  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  augmenting  the  efficacy  of  pray¬ 
er  by  uniting  her  faith  with  works.  She 
was  pained  to  find  that  her  brother  was 
setting  traps  to  catch  birds.  Questioned 
as  to  what  she  had  done  in  the  matter, 
she  replied;  “I  prayed  that  the  traps 
might  not  catch  the  'birds.”  “Anything 
else?”  “Yes,”  she  said.  “I  then  prayed 
that  God  would  prevent  the  birds  get¬ 
ting  into  the  traps,  and,”  as  if  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  works, 
“I  went  and  kicked  the  traps  all  to 
pieces.” 

* 

Chatelaine  pockets  made  to  match 
the  gown  are  useful  novelties.  They, 
are  flat  bag  shape,  just  large  enough  to 
tuck  a  handkerchief  into,  and  are  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  belt  by  stitched  straps  of 
the  same  material.  They  are  lined  with 
silk  and  slightly  stiffened  with  thin 
crinoline  or  canvas.  Last  Summer  a 
good  many  women  wore  these  pockets, 
made  of  white  piqud,  with  thin  white 
frocks;  they  were  a  great  convenience, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  tuck  away 
a  handkerchief  in  a  bodice  closing  down 
the  back,  and  it  is  always  a  nuisance 
when  slipped  into  a  sleeve. 

* 

Though  the  invention  of  the  sewing 
machine  has  been  to  women  one  of  the 
greatest  of  blessings,  it  has  never  put 
fine  hand  sewing  out  of  use,  as  was  at 
first  expected.  Its  greatest  use  is  in  do¬ 
ing  the  rough  work,  so  to  speak;  fine 
tucks  and  ruffles  or  dainty  finishing 
must  always  be  done  by  hand.  A  dress¬ 
maker  who  is  unable  to  do  the  fine  hand 
sewing  is  never  really  competent.  The 
open  fireplace  is  another  example  of  the 
value  of  the  old-fashioned  things.  When 
hot-air  and  hot-water  registers  and 
radiators  were  first  used,  they  were  so 
exceedingly  modern  that  tne  fireplace 
was  looked  upon  as  entirely  out  of  date. 
Now  all  conveniently  arranged  modern 
houses  include  fireplaces.  The  fact  is 
that  while  modern  inventions  are  need¬ 
ed  to  simplify  our  complicated  modern 
style  of  living,  we  have  a  tendency  to 
go  back  to  the  old  for  comfort  and 
beauty.  Two  or  three  decades  ago  peo¬ 
ple  were  replacing  old-fashioned  coun¬ 
try  houses  with  showy  incongruous  edi¬ 
fices,  finished  with  mansard  roofs  and 
jig-saw  trimmings;  now  they  are  going 
back  to  the  comfort  and  simplicity  of 


Colonial  architecture.  We  are  realizing 
that,  after  all,  our  forefathers  did  not 
leave  a  monopoly  of  taste  and  judgment 
to  their  descendants. 

* 

A  hanging  work  panel  is  a  kitchen 
convenience;  it  is  the  more  useful  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  space  to  be  littered, 
like  a  work  basket,  with  shreds  and 
patches,  or  unfinished  work.  It  consists 
of  a  piece  of  cretonne,  linen  or  denim, 
l-i  inches  long  and  11  inches  wide.  The 
lower  edge  has  a  series  of  small  pockets, 
formed  by  stitching  divisions  in  a  strip 
half  the  height  of  a  spool;  this  is  to 
hold  thread.  At  an  upper  corner  are 
several  flannel  leaves  to  hold  needles, 
and  a  loop  of  inch-wide  elastic  for  the 
thimble.  Down  one  side  a  strip  of  elas¬ 
tic,  caught  down  at  intervals  by  stitch¬ 
ing,  holds  tapes  and  bodkins.  Three  lit¬ 
tle  pockets,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
hold  buttons  and  darning  cotton.  A 


charity  among  the  poor,  we  are  also 
likely  to  find  the  best  examples  of  the 
broader  spirit  of  human  brotherhood 
among  those  whose  fight  against  adverse 
circumstances  would  seem  likely  to 
blunt  sympathy  and  consideration.  A 
woman  may  be  a  leader  in  public  chari¬ 
ties,  but  she  is  still  an  example  of  the 
“sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal” 
when  she  crowds  working  giris  away 
from  their  lunch  room,  or  hunts  from 
store  to  store  for  those  cheap  garments 
that  are  yet  all  too  dear  when  they  rep¬ 
resent  the  slow  starvation  of  the  under¬ 
paid  worker. 

Fruit  Drying  in  Oklahoma. 

Our  three  prize-winning  pictures  show 
very  different  corners  of  this  broad 
country.  The  first  and  second  prizes 
went  to  older  or  rather  longer-settled 
parts  of  the  country,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  examples  of  the  old  and  the  new 
— the  roomy  brick  oven,  now  falling  into 
disuse,  and  the  modern  interior.  The 
third  picture  is  especially  interesting,  as 
representing  progress  in  a  new  Terri¬ 
tory.  Many  people  in  the  East  are  like¬ 
ly  to  think  of  Oklahoma  only  as  a 
sparsely  settled  wilderness.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  has  a  number  of  good  friends  there, 
who  are  making  that  imagined  wilder¬ 
ness  blossom  like  the  rose.  Here  is  what 
F.  Housholder  says  about  the  picture: 

“Fig.  5  displays  about  eight  bushels 
drying.  The  long,  beautiful  Summer 
days  of  Oklahoma  are  just  suited  to  this 


EVAPORATING  PEACHES  IN  OKLAHOMA.  Fig.  5. 

Winner  of  Third  Prize  in  Photographic  Contest. 


facing  of  strong  material  is  put  at  the 
back,  and  a  firm  binding  stitched 
around.  Four  brass  rings  at  the  top  are 
used  to  hang  it  up  by.  Such  a  conveni¬ 
ence  saves  many  steps,  and  takes  up 
but  little  room. 

* 

In  one  of  the  large  eastern  cities  a 
religious  organization  recently  opened 
a  lunch  room  for  the  benefit  of  the  wo¬ 
men  and  girls  employed  in  big  stores 
near  by.  Well-cooked  nourishing  food 
was  furnished  at  very  moderate  prices, 
so  that  a  comfortable  meal  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  nine  to  12  or  15  cents,  and  the 
women  managing  the  enterprise  hoped 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  girls  patroniz¬ 
ing  the  place,  thus  aiding  them  men¬ 
tally  and  spiritually.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  cheap  and  attractive  res¬ 
taurant  was  discovered  by  women  shop¬ 
pers,  and  soon  it  was  so  well  filled  by 
well-to-do  people,  for  whom  it  was  never 
intended,  that  the  working  girls  were 
completely  crowded  out,  and  the  place 
was  finally  closed.  The  majority  of  its 
patrons  were  people  who  could  well  af¬ 
ford  to  go  elsewhere,  who  took  the  com¬ 
forts  belonging  by  right  to  their  less  for¬ 
tunate  sisters,  and,  doubtless,  prided 
themselves  on  the  economy  thus  dis¬ 
played.  This  incident  gives  point  to  the 
comment  made  by  a  young  woman  strug¬ 
gling  hard  for  a  living  that  women  who 
are  always  well  cared  for  and  protected 
show  little  regard  for  the  real  rights  of 
others.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  be¬ 
ing  considered  that  they  look  at  every 
question  only  as  it  affects  them  person¬ 
ally.  Just  as  one  often  finds  the  truest 


kind  of  work.  In  two  days  from  the 
time  fruit  was  placed  on  the  drying  plat¬ 
form  it  was  thoroughly  dried  and  ready 
for  storing  away.  The  children  shown 
in  the  picture  take  great  delight  in  the 
work,  and  make  themselves  quite  a  bit 
of  pin  money  in  this  way  out  of  fruit 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The  little 
four-year-old-shown  in  Fig.  5  is  great¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  work,  and  is  drying 
a  whole  lot  for  her  dear  little  self  to 
gee  ‘Tismas  sings  with,’  as  she  says.” 


FOOD  FOR  A  YEAR. 

Meats . 300  lbs. 

Milk . 240  qts. 

Butter . 100  lbs. 

Eggs . 27  doz. 

Vegetables . 500  lbs. 

This  represents  a  fair  ration  for  one 
man  for  one  year. 

Bat  some  people  eat  and  eat 
and  yet  grow  thinner.  This 
means  a  defective  digestion 
and  unsuitable  food.  To  the 
notice  of  such  persons  we  pre¬ 
sent  Scott’s  Emulsion,  famous 
for  its  tissue  building.  Your 
physician  can  tell  you  how  it 
does  it. 

We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try  If  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  EOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York 


! 
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Education  ! 
of  Any  vSort 


( 

) 


For  Boys  or  Girls 
or  Women 

Offered  by  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

V  ou  can  keep  on  study¬ 
ing  and  earn  enough  money 
to  pay  your  expenses  while 
you’re  doing  it.  The  work 
is  getting  new  subscribers 
for  these  periodicals  and 
looking  after  the  renewals. 

And,  if  you  work  system¬ 
atically,  you  can  get  $1000 
extra  in  a  few  months ;  or 
maybe  #500,  $400,  $300, 
$250,  $150,  $100. 

Surely  your  expenses. 
Whoever  has  success  in  him 
can  get  his  start  now. 

Write  to 

The  Curtis 

Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 


DRILLING 
Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo  can 
operate  them  easilv.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BBOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  2. 


THE 

POULTRY-HOUSE 


ROOFING 


As  a  water-proof  covering  for  Poultry- 1 
Houses,  RUBEROI1)  has  no  equal.  Keeps 
tne  houses  cool  during  the  warm  weather, 
and  warm  In  Winter,  and  the  chicks  dry  and  [ 
I  comfortable.  The  sun  cannot  melt  it. 

THE  STANOARD  PAINT  CO., 

100  WiUlam  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


PRICES  REDUCED  BAYS? 

Si. 00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  82.25  each 
I  Ss. 00  Quaker  “  “  3.50  each 

$10.00  “  “  «  6.10  each 

$1.00  Face  &  Head  Stoam.  Attch.  65c 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
saatea.  Free  with  all  "Quakers.” 
J  Write  for  our  Blew  Cnta- 
I  logue,  special  60-Day  offer. 
I  Don’t  miss  it.  Your  last 
J  chance.  New  plan,  new 
iir—J  1>riccs  to  agents,  sales- 
xr  ijp™*  men,  managers.  Wonder¬ 
ful  sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory . 
World  M’Pg  Co.,  »7  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

LET  US  START  YOU! 

Gold.  Silver,  Nickel  and  Metal 
Plating.  At  home  or  traveling,  taking 
orders,  using  and  selling  Prof.  Cray’s 
\  Machines.  Plates  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Tableware,  Bicycles,  all  metal  goods.  No 
Experience.  Heavy  plate.  New  methods. 

'  We  do  plating,  manufacture  outfits,  all 
■  sizes.  Guaranteed.  Only  outfits  complete, 
a”  tools-  lattles,  material,  etc.,  ready  for 
^  IrAW  work.  We  tench  you,  furnish  secrets, 

formulas  free.  Write  today.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc.  FREE. 
P.  GRAY  «fc  CO.,  Plating  Works,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

SALESMEN  AND 
AGENTS  WANTED 

1C  WAGES  — Our  Famous 
urltan  Water  Still,  a  won¬ 
derful  invention — not  a  filter. 
22,000  already  sold.  Demand 
enormous.  Everybody  buys. 
Over  the  kitchen  stove  it  fur¬ 
nishes  plenty  of  distilled,  aer¬ 
ated  drinking  water,  pure,  de¬ 
licious  and  safe.  Only  method. 
Distilled  Water  cures  Dyspep¬ 
sia,  Stomach,  Bowel,  Kidney, 
Bladder  and  Heart  Troubles ; 
prevents  fevers  and  sickness, 
k  Write  for  Booklet,  New 
(§?  Plan, Terms,  etc.  FBEE 
^  llarriaon  Mfg.  Co., 
422  Harrison  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Home-Canned  Beef. 

For  several  years  I  have  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  canning  beef  for  Summer  use. 
At  first,  not  feeling  certain  as  to  re¬ 
sults,  I  only  canned  a  little  each  Winter, 
but  for  the  past  two  years  I  have  canned 
what  I  thought  sufficient  for*a  Summer’s 
supply,  and  although  the  supply  has 
scarcely  proved  equal  to  the  demand,  it 
has  always  kept  so  perfectly  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  others. 
We  raise  our  own  meat,  as  all  farmers 
should  do,  but  until  I  learned  to  can  it 
we  usually  sold  half  a  beef  at  butchering 
time,  and  bought  fresh  beef  during  the 
Summer.  Of  course  we  paid  more  per 
pound  than  we  sold  for,  and  often  the 
beef  was  inferior  in  quality;  besides  a 
fire  must  be  kept  to  cook  it.  Now  we 
have  our  own  young  tender  beef,  cooked 
in  cold  weather,  when  a  fire  is  no  in¬ 
convenience — ready  for  use  at  any  time. 
My  rule  for  canning  is  as  follows: 

Boil  fresh  beef  until  tender,  adding 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Slice,  and  pack 
in  glass  cans.  Cover  with  the  water  in 
which  it  was  boiled  (which  should  be 
boiling  hot)  and  seal.  When  wanted  for 
use,  set  the  can  in  warm  water  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  beef  can  then  be 
taken  out,  and  served  hot  or  cold  as 
desired.  Lamb  may  be  canned  in  the 
same  manner.  Mason  jars  may  be  used; 
but  the  beef  cans  are  better,  as  the  meat 
is  more  easily  removed.  If  corned  beef 
is  preferred  make  four  gallons  of  brine 
to  each  100  pounds  of  beef  as  follows: 
To  each  gallon  of  water  add  Ity  pound 
salt,  one-half  pound  brown  sugar,  and 
one  ounce  saltpeter.  Boil  and  skim. 
Cover  the  beef  with  this  brine,  and  let 
it  remain  six  weeks  before  canning. 

MARION  LAWRENCE. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Federal  Cake. — Beat  together  thor¬ 
oughly  one-half  cupful  of  creamed  but¬ 
ter,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  milk  that  has  been  scalded  and 
cooled,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  beaten 
eggs  and  half  a  cake  of  compressed 
yeast.  When  very  light  beat  thoroughly 
after  adding  half  a  grated  nutmeg  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  rosewater.  Now 
stir  in  one  cupful  of  seeded  and  halved 
raisins  that  have  been  floured;  let  rise 
in  a  pan  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven.  This 
should  not  be  eaten  until  three  or  four 
days  old. 

Lemon  Sponge  Cake. — Three  eggs, 
one-half  cupful  granulated  sugar,  one- 
half  cupful  of  sifted  flour,  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder.  Beat  the 
whites  of  eggs  very  stiff,  beat  the  yolks 
and  add.  When  well  mixed  add  the 
sugar  slowly  and  beat;  grate  the  outside 
of  rind  of  lemon  and  add  the  juice,  then 
beat  all  with  egg  beater  three  minutes. 
Sift  in  the  flour  in  which  the  baking 
powder  has  been  mixed  and  stir  slowly 
and  carefully,  but  do  not  beat  after  flour 
is  in.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  35  min¬ 
utes.  This  is  a  new  recipe  and  a  very 
good  one. 

Salt  Codfish  Chowder.— Cut  one-fourth 
pound  of  salt  pork  into  bits  and  try  out 
the  fat  in  a  frying  pan;  in  this  brown 
two  medium-sized  onions,  sliced.  Wash 
and  drain  a  pound  of  codfish,  cut  or 
picked  into  bits;  cover  with  cold  water 
and  set  on  back  of  range  to  heat,  but 
not  boil.  After  two  hours  add  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  potatoes  pared  and  sliced, 
and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Add  a  cupful  of 
water  to  the  onions  and  pork  and  strain 
over  the  potatoes.  When  the  potatoes 
are  tender  add  one  cupful  each  of  scald¬ 
ed  cream  and  milk.  Pour  the  chowder 
over  six  crackers  broken  into  halves  and 
serve. 

Creamed  Beans. — Soak  one  pint  of 
small  white  beans  in  cold  water  over 
night;  the  next  morning  boil  in  slightly 
salted  water  until  perfectly  soft;  put 
through  a  sieve  and  season  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  saltspoonful  of 
pepper.  Make  a  cream  sauce  of  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  tablespoon¬ 


I  I 


ful  of  flour  and  one  cupful  of  milk,  stir¬ 
ring  till  thick  and  smooth.  Mix  the 
bean  pulp  thoroughly  with  this  sauce, 
add  two  well  beaten  eggs,  a  dust  of  pep¬ 
per  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  well,  pour 
in  a  buttered  baking  dish,  sprinkle  fine 
bread  crumbs  over  the  top  and  bake  till 
brown.  Serve  at  once.  This  dish  will 
well  repay  one  for  the  little  time  and 
trouble  necessary  to  prepare  it.  The 
eggs  can  be  omitted  from  this  dish  and 
it  is  still  very  nice. 

Oatmeal  Brown  Bread. — Mix  in  a  large 
bowl  one  pint  of  Quaker  oats,  a  round¬ 
ing  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  pint  of  Petty¬ 
john’s  breakfast  food,  half  a  pint  of 
whole  wheat  flour  and  half  a  pint  of  yel¬ 
low  granulated  cornmeal.  Put  into  an¬ 
other  bowl  one  pint  of  thick  sour  milk 
and  half  a  pint  of  molasses.  Dissolve 
a  level  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter;  add  this  to  the  molasses  and  sour 
milk;  stir  until  foaming;  then  add  it  to 
the  dry  ingredients  and  mix  until  every 
grain  is  moistened.  Turn  into  a  greased 
mold  and  boil  or  steam  continuously  for 
four  hours.  Stand  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  30  minutes.  It  will  then  be  ready 
to  use.  This  may  be  toasted  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day,  or  warmed  over  in  the  oven,  or 
it  may  be  used  cold.  Toasted  it  makes 
an  acceptable  breakfast  bread. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Bolero  effects  are  always  becoming  to 
little  girls.  The  pretty  costume  shown 
is  suited  to  many  materials  but,  as  il¬ 
lustrated,  is  made  of  Napoleon  blue  hen- 
rietta  cloth  with  trimming  of  black  vel¬ 
vet  ribbon,  chemisette  and  undersleeves 
of  soft  blue  taffeta  dotted  with  black, 
and  is  worn  with  a  sash  of  wider  velvet 
ribbon.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three  pieces, 
a  gored  front  and  circular  sides,  and  is 
lengthened  by  a  graduated  circular 
flounce  seamed  to  the  lower  edge.  The 
foundation  for  the  waist  is  a  smoothly 
fitted  body  lining.  On  it  are  arranged 
the  full  chemisette  and  the  bolero  fronts, 
the  trimming  being  extended  on  the 
back  to  complete  the  effect.  The  skirt 
having  inverted  pleats  or  gathers  at  tne 
back  is  joined  to  the  waist  and,  with  it, 
closes  invisibly  at  the  center.  The 
sleeves  are  double,  but  are  quite  sim¬ 
ple.  The  full  under  portions,  or  puffs, 
are  arranged  over,  and  joined  to  the 


3974  Girl's  Costume 
8  to  1 4  yrs. 


plain  lining  while  the  upper  sleeves  are 
made  separately  and  drawn  over  the 
whole.  To  cut  this  costume  for  a  girl 
of  10  years  of  age  six  yards  of  material 
21  inches  wide,  five  yards  27  inches  wide 
or  3%  yards  44  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  with  1*4  yard  21  inches  wide 
for  chemisette  and  undersleeves.  The 
pattern  No.  3974  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


The  wrapper  figured  is  made  over  a 
fitted  lining  that  extends  to  the  waist 
and  on  to  which  the  yoke  portions  are 
faced;  but  when  preferred,  the  yoke  only 
can  be  used  and  the  wrapper  allowed  to 
fall  from  its  edge.  The  lining  is  fitted 
with  single  darts  and  includes  under¬ 
arm  gores,  which  render  it  comfortably 
snug,  and  curves  in  to  the  figure.  The 
wrapper  consists  of  fronts,  back  and 
under-arm  gores  and  is  gathered  at  the 
upper  edge,  where  it  is  joined  to  the 


3980  Wrapper  with  Square  Yoke 
32  +o  42  Bust. 

yoke.  The  sleeves  are  in  bishop  style, 
with  frills  at  the  hands,  and  the  neck 
is  finished  with  a  deep  turn-over  collar. 
The  bertha,  which  is  optional,  is  circu¬ 
lar.  The  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  a  straight  gathered  flounce 
nine  inches  deep,  but  the  trimming  may 
be  varied  or  the  lower  edge  simply 
hemmed.  To  cut  this  wrapper,  without 
flounce,  for  a  woman  of  medium  size  9 V& 
yards  of  material  27  inches  wide,  eight 
yards  32  inches  wide,  or  six  yards  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  3980  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34. 
36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Happiness  is  a  great  love  and  much 
serving. — Olive  Schreiner. 

Doubtless  the  world  is  quite  right  in 
a  million  ways;  but  you  have  to  be 
kicked  about  a  little  to  convince  you  of 
the  fact. — Stevenson. 

Believing,  as  I  firmly  do,  that  man  in 
the  distant  future  will  be  a  far  more  per¬ 
fect  creature  than  he  now  is,  it  is  an  in¬ 
tolerable  thought  that  all  sentient  be¬ 
ings  are  doomed  to  annihilation  after 
such  long-continued  progress.  To  those 
who  admit  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
the  destruction  of  our  world  will  not 
appear  so  dreadful. — Darwin. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•'a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 

WHAT  DO  THE  CHILDREN  DRINK? 

Don't  give  them  tea  or  coffee.  Have  you  tried  the 
new  food  drink  called  GRAIN-O?  It  is  delicious 
and  nourishing  and  takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The 
more  Grain-0  you  give  the  children  the  more  health 
you  distribute  through  their  systems.  Grain-0  is 
made  of  pure  grains,  and  when  properly  prepared 
tastes  like  the  choice  grades  of  coffee  but  costs  about 
M  as  much.  All  grocers  sell  it.  15c.  and  25c. 


STEEL  RANGES 

Direct;  from  the  Makers. 

Freight  prepaid,  privilege 
of  examination .  i  f  you  do  not 
like  it  you  pay  nothing 
Where  we  have  no  agents 
we  will  sell  you  the  best  steel 
range  in  the  market  at 
wholesale  price.  62 
styles  to  choose  from. 
We  are  the  only  manu¬ 
facturers  of  steel  ranges 
selling  direct  to  the  con 
sumer  at  wholesale. 
Catalogue  and  price  list 
free.  Send  for  them 
today. 

DETROIT  STEEL  RANGE  CO., 

8  Wioman  PL*CE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


-FURS' 

McMillan  Fur  &  Wool  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


BEFORE  BUYING 

A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  giv- 

— — — — — >  ing  fnll  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  Owego.N.Y. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hourB  with 


KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  line  flavor. 
Cleanest,  cheapest ;  free  from  insects.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  KKAVSEU  «fc  BRO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


High  Grade  Watches. 

WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN  ONLY. 

Orders  will  be  filled  by  return  mail 
for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  presents. 

We  now  offer  some  extra  fine  watches. 
Every  watch  offered  is  stem  wind  and 
set  and  has  all  improvements. 

The  “P.  S.  Bartlett”  Waltham  and  the 
”G.  M.  Wheeler”  Elgin  are  as  good 
watch  works  for  men  as  we  have  ever 
seen. 


Men’s  Size  Watches. 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT"  OR  “G.  M.  WHEELER.” 

We  give  you  your  choice.  They  are 
full  17-jewel ed  watches.  They  are  ad¬ 
justed  by  experts  and  are  first-class  in 
every  respect.  They  come  cased  at  fol¬ 
lowing  prices,  including  free  safe  de¬ 


livery: 

In  solid  ore-silver  ease,  open  face .  $12.25 

in  sterling  silver  case,  opeu  face . 13.88 

In  sterling  silver  case,  3  oz.  case,  open 
face  or  hunting. .  16.15 


In  25-year  gold  filled  case,  open  face..  18.56 
In  25-year  gold  filled  case,  hunting 21.37 


No.  7.  Ladies  Waltham  or  Elgin 
Watch. 

14-K.  GOLD-FILLED  CASE. 

FULL  1  5-JEWELED  WORKS. 

No.  7  is  a  lady’s  full  15-jeweled  hunt- 
>  ing  case  watch.  The  works  Waltham  or 
Elgin.  The  case  is  14-Kt.  gold  filled, 
guaranteed  to  25  years.  Price  delivered 
in  good  running  order,  $14.50. 


All  watches  are  fully  guaranteed. 
Money  returned  if  not  satisfied.  The 
watches  are  sold  only  to  subscribers. 
You  can  get  any  watch  free  by  getting 
up  a  club  of  subscriptions. 

Address 

THE  BUBAL  NKW-YORKR,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Wooden  Washer  works  hard,  rubs  and  destroys  clothing,  leaks 
and  falls  apart,  is  heavy  and  awkward  to  handle. 

A  Steel  Washer — galvanized — never  rusts,  never  leaks,  never  falls 
apart,  is  cleanly  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  That  is  why  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

is  made  of  steel.  It  is  easy  to  operate,  because  it  washes  by  air  pres¬ 
sure.  Air  forces  soap  and  water  through  the  clothes  and  takes  out  the 
dirt.  No  rubbing  on  washboards,  no  wood  or  metal  pegs  to  destroy 
clothes,  as  in  other  machines,  but  simply  air  pressure,  without  hard 
work,  without  friction,  wear  or  waste,  making  washing  easy. 

It  washes  fast,  washes  clean,  washes  everything.  It  is  on  rollers 
to  move  about  easily. 

Thousands  in  use,  each  one  a  testimonial. 

You  take  no  risk  on  the  EASY  washer.  Try  it  four  weeks,  then 
return  it  if  you  wish.  Write  for  full  information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  December  28,  1901. 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  N’th’n,  Duluth, 


to  arrive  .  —  @  $6% 

No.  2,  red,  new .  —  @  88% 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow,  elevator _  —  @  74% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  to  51 

Rye,  No.  2,  W’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf....  —  @  67% 

Barley,  feeding  .  59  to  61 

Malting  .  64  @  68 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  1901,  choice,  per  bu .  —  @2  40 

Poor  to  good . 2  00  to 2  35 

Medium,  1901,  choice . 2  00  @2  05 

Pea,  1901,  choice . 1  95  @2  00 

Medium  and  pea,  poor  to  good...l  75  @1  90 

Red  kidney,  1901,  choice .  —  @2  2u 

Poor  to  good . 1  80  @2  15 

White  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  40  @2  45 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  SO  tol  85 

yellow  eye,  1901,  choice .  —  @2  35 

Lima,  California,  1901 .  —  #3  30 

Italian,  medium  . 1  .85  tol  00 

Other  foreign,  medium . 1  75  tol  35 


Quotations  on  white  beans  are  now  based 
on  60  lbs.  per  bushel  in  this  market. 


FEED. 


Spring  bran,  coarse .  —  <S/23  50 

Winter  bran  .  —  to-0  00 

Red  Dog  .  —  to 25  00 

No  grade  flour .  —  to2C  50 

Linseed  meal,  ton  .  —  to29  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  90 

No.  2 .  75  to  30 

No.  3 .  65  to  67% 

Clover  .  55  to  65 

Clover  mixed  .  65  @  75 

Straw  rye  long .  80  to  90 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  3%  cents  per 
quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @  25 

Firsts  .  22  to  24 

Seconds  .  19  to  21 

Lower  grades  .  16  to  17 

June,  extras  .  —  to  21% 

June,  firsts  .  19  to  21  “ 

June,  seconds  .  17%to  13% 

Held,  thirds  .  15  to)  17 

State  dairy,  fresh,  fancy .  22  @  23 

Tubs,  firsts  .  19  to'  21 

Tubs,  seconds  .  17  to  13 

Tubs,  thirds  .  15  to  16 

Tins,  etc .  15  to  22 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy..  18  @  19 

Firsts  .  16  to  17 

Lower  grades  .  14  to  15% 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  17  to  13 

Fresh,  common  to  prime .  13  @  16 

Renovated  butter,  fancy  .  19  to  20 

Common  to  choice  .  13  to  13 

Packing  stock  .  13  to  14% 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State  &  Pa.,  average  prime,  per 

doz .  —  (g)  31 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  choice,  per 

doz .  —  @  30 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  fresh 
gathered,  fancy  selected,  per 

doz .  31  @  33  • 

Average,  best  lots  .  —  @  29 

Fair  to  good  .  26  @  28 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  graded _  —  @  28 

Regular  packings  .  23  to  27 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered .  23  to  27 

Tennessee,  fresh  gathered .  23  to  27 

Western— Fresh  gathered,  dirties  18  to  19 

Refrigerator,  Fall  packed .  20  to  25 

Refrigerator,  early  packed,  per 

doz .  17%@  21 

Refrigerators,  dirties  .  16  to  17 

Limed  .  17  @  18 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz . 2  50  @2  75 

Grouse,  per  pair  . 1  50  to2  60 

Partridges,  per  pair .  —  @1  50 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

English  snipe,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Wild  Ducks— Canvas,  per  pair... 2  50  to3  00 

Red  head,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  00 

Mallard,  per  pair  .  75  tol  00 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Common,  per  pair .  25  to  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  18  to  20 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves— Veal,  prime,  per  lb .  10%to  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9%@  10 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  7  to  8 

Grassers,  per  lb .  5  to  5% 

Pork— Jersey,  d’s’d,  light,  per  lb.  7%@  8% 

Jersey,  dressed,  med.,  per  lb...  7%@  7% 

Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  per  lb..  6  @  7 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  10  @  14 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Fowls,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  10 

Roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks— Average  W’n,  per  pair...  65  to  75 
Average  Southern,  per  pair....  50  @  60 
Geese— Average  W’n,  per  pair...l  00  @1  12 

Average  Southern,  per  pair _  90  @1  00 

Pigeons,  mixed,  per  pair .  —  @20 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys  —  Jersey  &  up-river, 


fancy  .  —  @ 

Jersey  &  up-river,  fair  to  good  11  to 
Maryland  &  Delaware,  fancy..  13%@ 
Maryland  &  Del.,  fair  to  good.  11  to 
State  &  Pennsylvania,  fancy..  ,12%@ 
Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy...  12%@ 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  fair  to  good .  11  @ 

Other  Western,  scalded,  fancy.  —  @ 
Other  W’n,  dry-picked,  fancy.  12  to 
Other  Western,  good  to  prime.  11  to 

Poor  to  fair .  9  to 

Chickens— Phila.,  selected,  large.  15  @ 

Philadelphia,  mixed  sizes .  12  @ 

Other  Jersey,  fancy .  12  @ 

Other  Jersey,  fair  to  good .  9  @ 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy .  J0%to 

State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good _  9  @ 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy..  10%@ 
Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded,  fair  to 

good  .  8%@ 

Other  Western,  fancy .  10  @ 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good...  8  @ 
Fowls— Ohio  &  Michigan,  fancy, 

scalded  .  9%@ 

Other  W’n,  dry-picked,  choice.  9%to 


14 

13 

14 
13 
13% 
13 
12 


12% 

12% 

11% 

10 

16 


12% 

12% 

11 

11 


9% 

11 


9% 

11 

9 

10 

10 


Other  W’n,  scalded,  choice .  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair . . .  7 

Ducks— Maryland  &  Del.,  fancy.  14 
Maryland  &  Del.,  fair  to  good..  11 

Ohio  &  Michigan,  fancy .  14 

Other  Western,  prime . 

Poor  to  fair . 

Geese — Maryland  &  Del.,  prime.  11 

Western,  prime  .  10 

Poor  to  fair .  7 

Squabs— Prime,  large,  white,  per 

doz . 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1  75 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  25 

HONEY. 

N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fancy, 

per  lb .  15 

Clover,  comb,  fair  to  good, 

per  lb .  13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb _ 

Extracted,  clover,  per  lb .  6 

Extracted,  buckwheat,  per  lb..  — 
California,  extracted,  per  lb... 

Southern,  extracted,  per  gal.. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  per  case . 1  00  @2  00 

Cucumbers — No.  1,  per  doz .  —  @1  25 

No.  2,  per  box . 2  00  @4  00 

Mushrooms— Good  to  fancy,  p.  lb  30  to  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  15  @  25 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  20  @  25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Evap.,  1901,  fancy,  p.  lb.  10%&  11 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime .  9  @  9% 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good.  7  @  8% 


9 

@  9% 

7 

to  8 

14 

@  15 

11 

to  13 

14 

@  is 

13 

to  14 

9 

@  12 

11 

@  12 

10 

to  H 

7 

to  9 

_ 

@2  50 

75 

@2  00 

25 

@1  60 

15 

@  15% 

13 

@  14 

10 

@  12 

10  to  101, 


6 

4%@ 

4%@ 


3%@  4% 

85  @2  50 
'  “>2  12 


00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

75 

50 

50 


@4  50 
@7  00 
@4  60 
@4  50 
@5  00 

S5  50 
4  50 
@6  00 
@5  00 
@3  50 
@2  60 
@3  00 
@2  00 


Evaporated,  1900.  fancy,  per  lb. 

Evap.,  1900,  com.  to  prime . 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Virginia,  sliced 
Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  quarters. 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 

cut . 

Chops  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1 

Cores  &  skins.  1901,  per  100  lbs.l 
Raspberries— Evap.,  1901,  per  lb. 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1901,  per  lb . 

Cherries— Nearby,  1901,  per  lb _ 

Southern,  1901  . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— York  Imperial,  per  bbl..3  50 
Spitzenberg,  prime  to  fancy... 4  50 
N.  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  per  bbl.3  50 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Snow,  good  to  choice,  per  bbl.  .3  50 

King,  per  bbl . 4 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3 

Greening  per  bbl . 4 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  bbl . 4 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  to  g’d...3 

Inferior,  per  bbl . 1 

Pears— Kieffer,  per  bbl . 2 

Common  ped  bbl . 1 

Grapes— w’n  N.  Y.  Catawba. 

case  10  3-lb.  baskets . 1 

Catawba,  p.  s.  basket . 

Concord,  case  10  3-lb.  baskets.  .1  00 

Concord,  small  basket .  10 

Cranberries  —  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

large,  late  varieties,  per  bbl.  —  @7  50 
Cape  Cod.  large,  late,  good  to 

choice,  per  bbl . 6  50  @7  25 

Cape  Cod,  early  black,  fancy 

dark,  per  bbl . 6  50 

Cape  Cod,  medium,  per  bbl _ 6  00 

Cape  Cod,  poor  to  fair . 5  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 5  75 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  50 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  per  bbl.. 2 

Maine,  prime,  per  bag . 2 

Maine,  per  180  lbs . 2 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs . 2 

State,  fair  to  prime,  per  sack.. 2  00 
German,  fancy,  per  112-lb.  bag.l  40 

Belgian,  per  168-Ib.  bag . 1  90 

Scotch,  prime,  per  168-lb.  bag.  .2  10 
Irish  &  English,  per  168-lb.  s’k.l  90 

Foreign,  inferior,  per  bag . 1  50 

Sweet  Potatoes— So.  Jersey,  per 

bbl . 2  25 

Beets— Jersey  &  L.  I.,  per  bbl...  — 

N.  O.,  per  100  bunches . 2  50 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4 

Chicory— New  Orleans,  per  bbl... 3  50 
Cauliflowers— Poor  to  fancy,  per 

bbl . 2  00  @7  00 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Celery— State  &  W’n,  per  doz. 

roots  .  12  @  40 

Jersey  &  L.  I.,  per  doz.  flat 

bunches  .  —  @  75 

Carrots— Long  Island,  per  bbl...  — 
Cabbages— L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per 
100  . 3  00 


8% 

5% 

5% 


@7  00 
to6  25 

S5  50 
6  00 
@2  00 
2  62 
2  40 
@2  75 
@2  50 
@2  20 
@1  50 
@2  00 

82  15 
2  10 
@1  75 

@3  00 
@1  00 
@5  00 
@  10 
@4  50 


@1  00 


State,  per  ton 


Eggplants— Fla.,  p.  %-bbl.  crate. 3  00 

Escarol— N.  O.,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Kohlrabi— N.  O.,  per  100  bunches. 3  00 

Kale — Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce— New  Orleans,  per  bbl.. 3 

Florida,  per  basket . 1 

Other  Southern,  per  basket _ 

Onions— Orange  Co.,  white,  per 

bag  . 2 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bag . 3 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag... 2 
Orange  Co.,  poor  to  fair,  per 

bag . 1 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl _ 3  50 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl... 3  00 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 3  25 

State  &  W’n,  yellow,  per  bbl.. 3  00 

State  &  W  n,  red,  per  bbl . 3  25 

N.  O.  shallots,  per  100  bunches. 2  50 
Romaine— New  Orleans,  per  bbl.3  50 

Spinach— Baltimore,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  — 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  bbl .  — 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  75 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl . 1  25 

String  Beans  —  Fla.,  green,  per 

crate  or  bush,  basket . 2  00 

Wax,  per  crate  or  basket . 2  00 

Turnips— Jersey,  Russia,  p.  box.  — 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75 

Tomatoes— Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  50 


@4  00 
00  @12  00 


@4  00 
@3  25 
@3  25 

2  50 
6  50 
@3  50 

S3  75 
3  40 
@3  75 
@3  00 
@4  50 
@2  00 
to  - 
to  2  00 
@2  00 
@1  50 

@4  50 
@4  00 

to  75 

to  85 
@3  50 


FURS. 


Black  bear  . 15  00  @28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00  @13  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00  @8  00 

Medium  .  5  00  to  6  00 

Small  .  3  00  @  4  00 

Red  fox  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Gray  fox .  75  to  85 

Wolf,  prairie  .  1  25  @  1  50 

Marten,  dark  .  4  00  @12  00 

Pale  .  2  50  @  4  00 

Skunk,  black  .  1  20  @  1  40 

Half-striped  .  70  @  80 

Long-striped  .  75  @  85 

Striped  .  30  @  40 

White  .  15  to  20 

Raccoon  . 90  @  1  25 

Opossum,  large  .  40  @  60 

Medium  .  25  @  30 

Small  . . .  2  50  @  3  50 

Mink  .  2  50  @  3  50 

Muskrat— Winter .  12  @  13 

Fall  .  9  @  10 

Kits  .  2  @  3 


Numbers  of  prominent  people  too  honest  to  impose 
upon  others,  and  too  sagacious  to  be  Imposed  upon 
themselves,  use  and  recommend  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Ex¬ 
pectorant  for  Coughs  and  Colds.— Adr 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  "Book  of  Barns”  is  published  by 
Frank  Bryan,  of  Mechanicsburg,  O.,  which 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  any  farmer 
intending  to  build.  The  book  contains  26 
designs, iand  is  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

We  call  attention  to  the  engine  especially 
adapted  to  farm  work,  called  "Jack  of 
all  Trades,”  manufactured  by  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.  it  costs  but  two  cents  an 
hour  to  run  this  engine,  if  you  desire  to 
know  more  about  it  write  for  particulars. 

The  F.  W.  Mann  Company  is  this  year 
sending  out  its  cutters  on  trial,  so  confident 
is  the  company  of  the  special  merits  of  the 
"New  Mann's.”  The  1902  catalogue,  giving 
full  description  of  the  cutter,  prices  of  all 
sizes  of  cutters,  and  the  plan  of  sale  is 
sent  free  on  request.  It  is  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  and  printed  in  two  colors  through¬ 
out. 

"George  Webster,  Christiana,  Pa. 
“Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  given  your  Improved  Convex  dis- 
horner  a  thorough  trial,  and  can  say  with¬ 
out  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  it 
is  a  perfect  knife.  The  ‘Convex’  cuts  posi¬ 
tively,  and  does  not  crush  or  splinter. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

“Danville,  Pa.”  "Geo.  N.  Case,  V.  S. 


MILK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Mirror  and  Farmer,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  a  thoughtful  article  on  the  milk 
situation  says:  "The  recent  decision  of  the 
milk  contractors  who  handle  the  milk  for 
the  Boston  market  to  raise  the  price  of 
milk  four  cents  a  can,  making  the  Boston 
price  40  cents,  commencing  December  1,  is 
an  acknowledgement  on  their  part  that 
the  producers  had  been  crowded  to  such 
a  low  price  as  greatly  to  curtail  the  milk 
supply  and  threaten  a  milk  famine.  At  the 
time  of  the  famous  milk  war  last  Spring 
the  contractors  were  loud  in  their  claims 
that  the  country  was  flooded  with  milk, 
and  if  the  present  producers  did  not  care 
to  furnish  it  at  such  prices  as  they  were 
pleased  to  fix  there  were  others  that  were 
waiting  for  the  chance  to  do  it.  After  a 
vigorous  contest  between  the  producers  and 
contractors  the  former  were  successful  in 
establishing  a  fixed  price,  but  were  not  able 
to  secure  the  advance  asked.  They  finally 
accepted  what  the  contractors  would  pay, 
and  again  in  the  Fall  did  the  same,  but 
when  they  found  that  the  contractors  had 
forced  the  price  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  they  sold  many  of  their  cows,  fed  those 
that  were  kept  less  grain,  and  the  natural 
result  was  a  shortage  of  milk,  which  did 
not  supply  the  demand.  When  the  con¬ 
tractors  saw  the  dilemma  which  their  nig¬ 
gardly  price  had  forced,  they  got  together 
and  decided  to  raise  the  retail  price  of  milk 
one  cent  a  quart  and  to  raise  the  price  to 
producers  one-half  cent  a  quart,  making 
one-half  cent  a  quart  by  the  operation.  It 
is  given  out  that  the  price  to  peddlers  will 
be  increased  only  the  four  cents  a  can  paid 
the  producers,  but  as  the  contractors  are 
understood  to  sell  a  large  portion  of  the 
milk  at  retail  with  their  own  teams  there 
is  half  a  cent  a  quart  additional  profit  to 
them  upon  a  large  share  of  the  milk.  At 
all  events  there  is  one-half  cent  a  quart 
more  margin  between  what  the  producer 
receives  and  what  the  consumer  pays  them 
than  there  was  before  the  raise  in  price 
to  consumers,  which  swells  the  profits  of 
the  middlemen  to  still  greater  proportions 
than  before.  The  consumers  are  made  to 
believe  that  the  great  shortage  of  milk 
warrants  the  rise  of  one  cent  a  quart  in 
price,  while  the  real  facts  are  that  the 
shortage  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
contractors  in  crowding  the  price  below 
the  cost  of  production  when  the  Winter 
schedule  was  arranged  in  October. 

“The  increase  of  four  cents  a  can  over 
the  price  previously  agreed  upon  seems  a 
good  deal  to  the  producers,  but  only  about 
two  cents  a  can  more  than  the  price  agreed 
upon  for  the  Winter  one  year  ago,  and 
only  about  a  10  per  cent  advance  over  the 
price  for  this  Winter,  while  the  price  of 
grain  has  advanced  more  than  25  per  cent. 
Instead  of  treating  the  producers  gener¬ 
ously  in  this  matter  the  contractors  have 
only  done  what  the  situation  compelled 
them  to  do,  and  what  will  prove  the  most 
profitable  deal  for  themselves  ever  made 
in  the  milk  business,  if  they  are  able  to 
hold  the  advance  in  retail  price  one  cent 
a  quart.  In  those  instances  where  the  pro¬ 
ducers  have  a  good  supply  of  corn  silage 
and  had  bought  their  grain  before  the  re¬ 
cent  sharp  advance  in  price,  the  present 
price  of  milk  received  by  the  producers 
will  come  nearer  yielding  a  profit  than  has 
been  known  for  years.  If  they  had  about 
two  cents  more  a  can,  which  they  ought 
to  have,  in  view  of  the  present  price  of 
hay,  grain  and  labor,  they  would  be  in  con¬ 
dition  to  make  a  little  profit  from  the  milk 
business.” 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throat  and 
Lung  Affections ;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure 
for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Ne  vousComplaints. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  <  irative  powers  in 
thousandsof  cases,  anddesiringto  relievehuman 
suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish 
it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mail  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  pa¬ 
per,  w.  A.  Noyes,  847  Powers  Block ,  Rochester.  N.  Y 


BARNS 


—Write  for  free  book  how 
to  build.  FRANK  BRYAN, 
Mechanicsburg,  O. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  830 
to  150,  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Rural  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


Wanted — A  working  farmer,  married, 

who  has  had  experience  with  fruit  trees. 

J.  A.  NUGENT,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,‘.F.  R.  D.  No.  6. 


Wanted — A  married  man  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  overseer  of  farm. dairy  or  otherwise  llrst-class 
butter-maker,  and  understands  general  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Address  FARMER,  Box  14,  Hydetown,  Pa. 


 “I  OWN  MY  HOME.” 

That’s  what  put*  nerve  and  backbone  Into  a  man, 
W e  sell  them  on  the  easiest  terms.  More  than  a 
hundred  to  choose  from  in  our  Illustrated  EU*1 
Estate  Catalogue  Mailed  free  Write  to-day. 

W.P Allen  Lind  4  Imp. Co. .Salisbury JW4. 


Hach  Buyers  for  Farms 

U  aJJ  II  or  other  real  estate  may  be  found 
through  me,  no  matter  where  located. 
Rend  description  and  price  and  learn  ray  successful 
method  for  finding  buyers.  W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 
North  American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Farm  for  Sale  at  $3,350. 

Farm  of  275  acres  in  Bedford  County,  Va„  on  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Western  Railwiy ;  20  miles  east  of  Roanoke, 
city  of  25.000,  30  miles  west  of  Lynchburg,  22,000 
population:  In  sight  of  station,  telegraph  and  post- 
office.  Residence,  10  rooms,  nearly  new;  fine  view. 
Plenty  pure  water;  timber  and  fruit.  Good  land, 
adapted  to  grass,  grain  and  fruit.  Near  schools, 
churches,  mills  and  telephone.  Climate  fine.  Sold 
to  close  estate.  More  land  If  desired.  Possession 
any  time.  Good  roads.  Near  "Peaks  of  Otter 
Health  of  vicinity  perfect.  Water  the  very  best.  A 
bargain.  Apply  B.  W.  BOCOCK,  Crystal,  Va. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County,  California, 


FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of  the 
late  Dr.  Glenn,  ‘‘the  wheat  king,"  has  been  surveyed 
and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  gov¬ 
ernment  subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
in  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceeding  what  It  Is  assessed 
for  County  and  State  taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  40.000  acres  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  16 
miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  should  go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  personally 
or  by  letter, 

f.  c.  IjTJsk;, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


PROFITABLE  WINTER  WORK 

You  can  make  bigmoney  taking  orders  for  and  soiling 
my  SEEDS  in  yoursecLon.  New  plan,  qniok  sales,  splendid  ootfit. 
Agents,  Farmer*,  Gardeners  and  others  write  to-dayfor  terminate. 

FRANK  ft.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower.  ROCHESTER.  N.  V. 


I ME  HA  VE  EOR  SALE 

a  large  stock  of  new  Plover  Seed ;  also  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Feeds:  Fertilizer  Materials,  etc. 

CHAS.  H.  REEVE,  187  Washington  St..  New  York. 


gerkshire,  Poland  China  and  C.  White  Pigs,  3  to  4 
months  old;  also,  Berkshire  Sows  bred  and  serv¬ 
iceable  Berkshire  Boars.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS  rS, 

simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 

NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

to  sell  ItlppLcy’s  8  and  5  Gallon  Com* 
pressed  Air  Sprayers,  also  large  orchard  spray¬ 
ers.  We  have  the  best,  and  sell  them  under  a  guaran¬ 
tee.  A  card  will  bring  catalogue  and  terms. 

Rippley  Hardware  Co.,  Boi  223,  Grafton,  llllnola. 


Only 


SAW  FRAME. 


llltrh 

Grade 

L  *2u  in.,  1st  quality,  Disston  saw  filed  and 
set,  only  $4.78.  12  different  saw  frames* 
right  and  left.  Special  circular.  Write  for  It  and 
new  catalog  No.  C-81.  Both  sent  free.  Write  now. 

Cash  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.  Dep,  c  Kalamazoo, Mich. 


In  New  York.  Estab¬ 
lished  1838.  Butter, 
cheese,  eggs^pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  &c. 
B.  B.  WOODWABD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


ICE 


PLOWS 


4J12.  Also  Ice  Tools. 
Wrltp  for  discounts. 

H.  Pray,  No.  Clove.N.Y 


Write 
us  for 
Free  Catalog 
of  all  kinds 
ICE 

TOOLS. 


IftCT  requires  fast  work. 

IvEi  VU  I  a  IHU  iug  Louis  at  right 

time.  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE  ICE  PLOW  ia» 

first  class,  keen,  fast  cutter,  having  our  Patent 
Clearing  Teeth.  Specially  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Dal  r>  men.  Butchers, 
Hotels, Farms, etc.  Two 
sizes.  Cuts  7X  and  9  ins. 

PLOW  COMPANY, 
54  MarketSt. Boston, Mass 


Made 
lu  three 
sizes. 

ao  essential  during 
e  Summer,  that  no  one 
iOuld  be  without  it. 

ORSCH  Double  Row  - 
)E  PLOW  cat.  (aster,  east- ■ 

,  and  with  less  expense  than  any 
Her  plow  made.  Cuts  any  .ire  cake  and 
pth.  Pay.  for  Itself  in  two  days.  For  Eastern  State,  we  .hip 
rect  from  Albany,  N.Y.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  prioei. 

mu  noRSP.H  A  SONS. 226  Wells  St.. Milwaukee.Wla. 


THE 

CURVE  of  LONG  LIFE 

Stretch  the  fence  till  it  sings.  Then  it  lasts  a 
lifetime.  The  tension  curve  gives  elasticity. 
Ready  made,  ready  to  put  up.  The 


AMERICAN 


FIELD 
&  HOC 


FENCE 


Saves  Time,  Money,  Stock  and  Crops. 
Sold  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  liasn’tit  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO., 
Chicago,  New  York,  Sun  Francisco, 


Denver. 
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As  We  Go  to  Press. 


A  WARNING  ! 

Charles  E.  Lord,  of  Chester,  Conn.,  is 
no  longer  a  representative  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  We  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  subscriptions  through  him,  and 
will  not  be  responsible  for  collections 
made  by  him  in  the  future.  We  have 
forbidden  him  to  collect  on  our  account, 
and  shall  be  obliged  to  prosecute  him 
if  he  persist  longer  in  doing  so. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


BOOK  BULLETIN 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKcR 

Outline  of  Rural  Hygiene.— By  Harvey 
B.  Bashore,  M.  D.  This  is  an  excellent 
work,  deserving  more  than  its  modest  title. 
Very  full  directions  are  given  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  wells  and  domestic  water  supplies, 
and  the  safe  disposal  of  all  drainage  and 
wastes  about  farms  and  villages.  The  com¬ 
mon-sense  view  taken  of  the  subject,  and 
the  absence  of  “scare”  statements  is  most 
commendable.  It  contains  vitally  useful  in¬ 
formation  for  all  country  dwellers.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
price  75  cents. 

Old-Time  Gardens.  —  By  Alice  Morse 
Earle.  This  is,  to  the  mind  of  a  flower- 
lover.  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of 
the  season.  It  is  beautifully  bound  and 
tilled  with  entrancing  illustrations  of  quaint 
old  gardens.  Beginning  with  Colonial 
times,  it  takes  us  through  the  gardens  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  showing  us  the  survivals  of  these 
periods,  or  their  modern  imitators.  Many 
are  the  quaint  names  or  quainter  customs, 
here  recorded;  the  old  favorites,  now  large¬ 
ly  cast  aside  for  more  pretentious  moderns, 
are  figured,  until  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
cast  aside  our  Zinnias  and  geraniums  in 
favor  of  tall  valerian  and  hollyhocks, 
bachelor’s  buttons  and  London  pride.  The 
book  is  full  of  half-forgotten  garden  lore, 
and  its  beautiful  dress  will  prove  attrac¬ 
tive  to  those  who  are  not  specially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons;  price  $2.50,  postage  addi¬ 
tional. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


CHRISTMAS  POULTRY.— Early  in  the 
week  there  was  a  scarcity  of  desirable 
turkeys  on  account  of  shipments  being  de¬ 
layed  by  washouts  on  railroads,  and  prices 
went  up  occasionally  above  15  cents.  The 
delayed  stock  is  now  coming  in,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  will  be  a  disastrous 
drop  in  prices  of  any  except  that  arriving 
out  of  condition,  as  there  will  be  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  the  New  Year  trade. 

THE  EGG  FAMINE,  which  newspapers 
have  been  predicting  for  New  York,  has 
not  materialized  yet.  Eggs  are  high,  and 
strictly  fresh-gathered  ones  very  scarce, 
yet  there  are  plenty  of  refrigerators  of  the 
better  grades,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
higher  prices.  A  wholesale  price  of  35 
cents  is  more  than  many  people  will  pay, 
and  they  either  use  fewer  eggs,  or,  if  they 
are  not  too  particular,  take  storage  stock. 

APPLE  NOTES.— A  large,  high-colored, 
fine-flavored  Northern  Spy  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised  at  any  time,  but  is  especially  accept¬ 
able  in  a  season  like  the  present,  w’hen  in¬ 
ferior  varieties  are  so  plentiful.  At  the 
corner  of  Vesey  Street  and  Broadway  is 
an  apple  stand,  kept  by  a  woman  who 
knows  what  good  apples  are,  and  sees  that 
her  patrons  have  them.  One  evening  a  man 
stopped  at  this  stand,  picked  up  a  large 
apple,  looked  at  it  critically  in  the  dim 
light  from  across  the  street,  and  said, 
doubtfully:  “Is  this  a  Ben  Davis?”  “No, 
sir;  I  never  keep  them,”  replied  the  woman, 
emphatically.  “I  have  Spy,  Baldwin  and 
Greening.”  The  man  took  a  big  Spy,  paid 
five  cents  for  it,  bit  out  a  large  piece  and 
looked  satisfied.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  keep¬ 
ers  of  permanent  fruit  stands  sell  fewer 
Ben  Davis  than  formerly.  The  push-carts, 
which  travel  about  here  and  there,  are 
loaded  with  them,  but  they  have  no  regu¬ 
lar  customers,  and  probably  seldom  sell  to 
the  same  man  twice. 

THE  FRAUD  CROP.— The  scalawags  and 
humbugs  usually  come  out  in  full  bloom 
just  before  the  holidays,  but  this  year  we 
have  not  heard  of  so  many  as  usual  in  the 
commission  merchant  line  in  this  city.  This 
is  a  fair  sign  that  shippers  of  produce  are 
getting  more  and  more  suspicious  of  these 
optimistic  rascals,  who  send  out  circulars 
telling  of  their  remarkable  facilities  for 
handling  goods,  and  the  enormous  prices 
they  can  get.  These  promises  are  as  high- 
colored  as  a  big  soap-bubble  just  before  it 
bursts,  and  about  as  enduring.  Reports 
from  Chicago  indicate  that  the  swindlers 


have  been  doing  a  flourishing  business 
there.  Two  men,  named  Bauman  and 
Stipp,  were  recently  arrested  there  by 
post-office  inspectors  on  the  charge  of  using 
the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes.  Their 
scheme  was  to  send  out  letters  promising 
high  prices,  and  then  make  little  or  no 
payment  on  the  shipments  received,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  stuff  was  spoiled  when  it  ar¬ 
rived.  When  arrested,  they  made  the  de¬ 
fense  that  they  did  not  intend  to  defraud 
shippers,  a  brand  of  cheerful  absent-mind¬ 
edness  that  is  certainly  amusing.  Another 
breed  of  rogue  is  the  man  -who  offers  at  a 
very  low  price  stocks  or  other  investments 
that  are  sure  to  go  up  and  pay  tremendous 
dividends.  He  sends  out  a  large  number 
of  personal  (?)  letters,  offering  to  let  in  the 
receiver  on  the  “ground  floor.”  The  supply 
of  stock  he  has  is  limited;  the  offer  will 
hold  good  but  a  short  time,  etc.  The  only 
safe  way  is  to  let  alone  all  these  people 
who  are  so  exceedingly  confidential  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  strangers,  and  apparently  in  business 
only  for  philanthropic  purposes.  Their  be¬ 
nevolence  and  business  existence  in  any 
one  place  are  usually  mushroomy. 

_  w.  w.  H. 

NEW  YORK  BEE-KEEPERS’  MEET. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Bee-Keepers’  Association  was  held 
in  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  December  17,  and  elected 
officers  as  follows:  President,  N.  L.  Stevens; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  W.  Pierson; 
delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  State 
Association  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  A.  R. 
Conklin  and  J.  M.  Morgan.  The  Summer 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Atwaters,  on  Cay¬ 
uga  Lake,  at  a  time  to  be  designated  Jby 
the  committee.  The  address  of  President 
Stevens  was  brief,  but  so  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  as  to  afford  much  instruction,  even 
to  those  who  had  the  experience  of  many 
years  in  bee-keeping.  The  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  was  opened  with  an  address  from  R. 
L.  Taylor,  of  Michigan,  which  wras  replete 
with  the  leading  points  in  the  more  recent 
improvements  in  bee  culture,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  practical  value  in  propagation, 
Winter  protection  and  advantageous  sales 
of  honey.  Samples  of  honey  were  then  ex¬ 
amined  and  tested,  one  glass  of  which  wa? 
declared  to  be  three-fourths  glucose,  and 
was  being  largely  sold  to  retail  dealers  in 
Syracuse.  G.  M.  Doolittle,  of  Onondaga 
County,  delivered  an  address,  indorsing  the 
practical  suggestions  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
adding  thereto  from  his  long  experience 
as  one  of  the  most  studious  and  successful 
apiarists  in  this  State.  There  is  something 
beside^money-making,  said  he,  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  or  else  it  will  be  a  failure.  The  work¬ 
ing  of  the  honey  bee  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  wonderful  of  the  works  of 
Nature,  and  the  more  we  know  the  more 
we  admire,  and  are  made  grateful  for  the 
blessing,  so  that  we  can  look  upward  and 
know  more  of  God  and  of  His  infinite  good¬ 
ness. 

The  question  box  was  then  opened  and 
disclosed  the  following  gems:  Sour  honey 
in  a  hive  seemed  to  be  a  condition  of  recent 
discovery,  and  as  yet  is  known  only  in  Cay¬ 
uga  County.  The  best  disposition  of  honey 
from  buckwheat  is  to  send  it  to  Boston 
dealers,  without  being  extracted.  G.  W. 
Riker,  of  Iowa,  would  rather  sell  extract 
for  five  cents  than  comb  for  15  cents.  Pack 
in  October  or  early  in  November.  Opinions 
were  nearly  equally  divided,  whether  to 
buy  tested  or  untested  queens.  Best  way 
to  keep  millers  out  of  hives  is  to  keep  the 
hives  full  of  bees.  A  flaming  torch  in  the 
evening  will  kill  thousands.  Winter  in  cel¬ 
lars  dry  or  damp,  but  better  dry,  and  keep 
temperature  from  45  to  48  degrees.  Mr. 
Doolittle  at  one  time  kept  50  hives  out  of 
doors,  and  lost  all  but  one,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  90  hives  in  his  cellar  which  came 
out  in  fine  condition.  Feed  early  and  liber¬ 
ally  and  it  is  the  prime  swarm  that  yields 
the  surplus.  Keep  honey  dry,  whether  in 
comb  or  extracted.  It  is  very  susceptible 
to  moisture  and  if  in  a  damp  place,  will 
become  thin,  watery  and  unsalable. 

c.  F.  B. 


N.  Y.  STATE  BREEDERS  MEET. 

The  attendance  on  the  multiple  meetings 
of  the  Breeders’  Associations  at  Rochester 
this  Winter  was  considerably  reduced  from 
the  average  by  the  bad  weather  and  the 
terrible  condition  of  the  railroads,  follow¬ 
ing  the  flood  of  December  14.  The  meeting 
opened  December  17  with  very  few  present, 
but  the  next  day  brought  in  more,  so  that 
the  principal  body,  the  State  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  was  able  to  open  its  session  on 
the  second  morning  with  more  than  70  at¬ 
tendants.  Previous  to  that  there  had  been 
meetings  of  the  American  and  Franco- 
American  Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tions,  with  small  attendance,  but  very  in¬ 
teresting  proceedings.  The  two  associa¬ 
tions  have  for  secretary  John  P.  Ray  of 
Hemlock,  near  Rochester,  who  was  in  all 
cases  able  to  present  subjects  and  read 
papers  as  often  as  there  was  need  of  more 
matter  for  discussion.  President  Beecher, 
of  the  American  Merino  Association,  took  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  outlook  for  his  favorite 
sheep  in  his  annual  address,  saying  that  it 
had  had  many  pullbacks  since  1880,  yet  he 
was  not  ready  to  give  up  the  struggle,  for 


so  really  valuable  an  animal  must  return  to 
favor  some  time.  Secretary  Ray  was  more 
hopeful,  and  is  sure  that  the  Merino  and 
Rambouillet  cross  is  already  in  favor,  and 
is  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  wool  and 
mutton  sheep  together.  A  strong  stand 
was  made  against  the  shoddy  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  Congress  will  soon  hear  from  the 
associations  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  traffic.  President  W.  G. 
Markham,  of  the  Franco-Amerlcan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  not  present,  but  was  reelected, 
as  was  President  Beecher  and  Secretary 
Ray. 

The  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  of  Western  New 
York,  president,  M.  S.  Olin,  of  Perry,  took 
up  its  single  session  in  listening  to  a  paper 
on  the  “Jersey  in  the  Pan-American,”  by 
Valancey  E.  Fuller,  of  New  York,  who  gave 
the  Model  Dairy  and  its  work  the  highest 
praise,  conceding  that  the  Guernseys  had 
beaten  the  Jerseys  in  butter,  and  the  Hol- 
steins  had  made  the  best  showing  in  solids, 
but  was  still  sure  that  the  Jersey  is  the 
best  of  all  dairy  cows,  and  might  have  been 
first  in  the  test  had  she  been  fed  as  skill¬ 
fully  as  the  Guernsey  was.  His  claim  was 
that  the  slacking  off  in  feed  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  thus  letting  the  milk  run 
down,  was  a  fatal  mistake,  which  was 
partly  made  up  late  in  the  season.  Many 
valuable  lessons  were  taught  by  the  test, 
the  Guernseys  obtaining  the  general  credit 
of  excellence  in  the  popular  mind,  which 
will  make  them  especially  popular  for  a 
long  time.  Before  the  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Fuller  read  a  paper  that  went 
deep  into  the  mysteries  of  dairy  breeding. 
He  claims  that  though  there  is  much  credit 
to  be  given  to  ancestry,  and  especially  the 
taking  back  to  certain  special  qualities  of 
ancestry,  which  is  called  atavism,  still  the 
prenatal  influences  are  the  most  powerful. 
The  general  condition  of  sire  and  dam  and 
of  the  dam  while  in  calf  should  therefore 
be  watched  very  closely.  Supt.  Edward 
Van  Alstyne,  of  the  Model  Dairy,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  the  results  of  the  six 
months’  test,  which  he  regarded  as  a  suc¬ 
cess,  yet  he  thought  that  a  cow  should  be 
given  exercise  and  grass  feed  in  Summer. 
A  valuable  address  on  the  “Agricultural 
Press”  was  given  by  E.  A.  Callahan,  of 
Albany.  It  was  resolved  that  the  presi¬ 
dent,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  be  empowered  to  designate 
delegates  to  go  to  Washington  to  represent 
the  association  in  the  matter  of  urging  the 
passage  of  the  Sherman  and  Grout  bills 
and  the  bill  relating  to  the  labeling  of 
woolen  goods.  President  Olin  was  re¬ 
elected,  but  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
Secretary  Cummings,  E.  A.  Callahan  was 
chosen  secretary.  Treasurer  A.  B.  Baker, 
of  Auburn,  was  reelected.  It  was  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  Rochester  should  be 
the  permanent  meeting  place  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  j.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“asquaredeal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


now  WHS  She  End? 

Just  budding  into  womanhood,  so 
fresh,  so  fair  and  fine  that  we  turn  to 
watch  her  as  she  passes,  she  trips  along 
the  street  a  picture  of  health  and  beauty. 
Among  the  passing  crowd  of  worn  and 

wrinkled  women, 
she  looks  a  being 
f  rom  another 
world.  Will  she 
ever  be  like  them? 
Could  they  once 
have  been  as  fair 
as  she?  No  beauty 
can  last  under  the 
strain  and  drain 
of  female  weak¬ 
ness,  from  which 
the  majority  of 
women  suffer  in  a 
greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree.  They  might 
preserve  their  fair¬ 
ness  of  face  and 
form  if  they  would 
cure  the  disastrous 
diseases  which 
affect  the  woman¬ 
ly  organs.  Women 
are  cured  of  such 
diseases  by  the  use 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion.  It  stops  the 
enfeebling  drains, 
heals  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  ulcera¬ 
tion,  cures  bear¬ 
ing  -  down  pains, 
strengthens  the 
restores  the  gen- 


nervous  system,  and 
eral  health.  It  contains 
caine  or  other  narcotic. 


no  opium,  co- 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 
BUTTER- 

— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

it  is  a  NEW  cNGINEmadebv 
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A  Big  Harvest 

follows  careful  seeding.  The  best 
seeder  made — the  one  which  has 
proved  its  worth  la  the 

GAHOON 

Broadcast 

SEED  SOWER. 

It  saves  four-fifths  of  the 
labor  of  hand  sowing  and 
one-third  of  the  seed.  Sows 
6  to  8  acres  an  hour-  Absolutely 
even  distribution.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  It.  Circulars  free, 
14  MAIM  ST.,  ANTRIM,  H.  H. 


PURIFYING 

CHAIN  PUMP 

Complete  outfit  with  exact  lengths  A" 

15  ft.  or  shallower  $6  Delivered. 

Add  12  cents  for  each  foot  In  depth  be¬ 
yond  15  feet.  Outfit  includes  the  follow- 
lug:  A  Galvanized  Steel  Ventilated  Curb 
with  galvanized  fixtures;  Galvanized  steel 
tubing,  malleable  couplings,  reservoir.fun- 
etc.  Patent  Purifying  Rubber  Buckets, 
Cleveland”  Pump  Chain.  All  ready  to  set 
up.  and  guaranteed  as  represented.  50,000 
Pumps  and  7,000,000  feet  of  Cleveland  chain 
in  use.  Circulars  Free. 

(I.KVKI.AND  GALVANIZING  WORKS. 

14-24  Cooper  St.,  •  CleTeland,  Ohio 
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Schley  Didn’t  Need 

any  vindication :  nor  does  Page  Fence.  The  whole 
truth  may  be  told  of  either  without  Injuring  them. 
I*  A  (IK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  alwayR 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  la  ex¬ 
plained  In  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
wnich  Is  free  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  bo 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  241. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemirts, 
Union  Stock  Tsrdn,  Chicago,  III. 


All  Hands  Need  It 

when  all  known  resources  fail,  no  matter 
how  deep-seated,  complex,  chronic  or 
acute  the  ease,  its  penetrating,  absorp 
tive,  antiseptic  power  is  unfailing. 

Veterinary  Pixine 

brings  quick  relief.  Scratches,  Grease 
Heel,  Mud  Fever  (that  defied  treatment 
for  years);  Abscesses,  Stinging  Sores, 
Hoof  Rot,  Cow  Box,  Mange,  all  Inflamma¬ 
tory  Swellings, Old  Sores  and  Skin  Disease 


"I  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  female 
weakness,”  writes  Mra.  M.  B,  Wallace,  of  Muen- 
ster,  Cook  Co.,  Texas.  "/  tried  four  doctors  and 
none  did  me  any  good.  I  suffered  six  years,  but 
at  last  I  found  relief.  I  followed  your  advice, 
and  took  eight  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  and  four  of  his  ‘Golden  Medical 
Discovery.’  I  now  feel  like  a  uew  woman.  I 
have  gained  eighteen  pounds.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  bil¬ 
iousness. 


Absolutely  Cured. 

Heals  without  Scab.  Stimulates  New 
Growth  of  Hair — natural  color.  It  pen¬ 
etrates,  soothes  and  heals.  Money  back 
if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


DISHORNING  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Several  weeks  ago  a  writer  in  the  Tri- 
Weekly  Tribune  advanced  the  theory  that 
the  reason  why  the  Polled  Jerseys  (whether 
that  means  dishorned  or  a  genuine  mulley 
I  know  not),  did  so  poorly  was  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  were  polled.  He  went  on  to 
give  a  dissertation  on  the  effect  of  removing 
the  horns.  We  are  all  in  favor  of  dishorn¬ 
ing  In  this  neck  of  woods,  but  if  the  penally 
we  pay  be  greater  than  the  discomfort  and 
risk  in  leaving  the  horns  on,  we  would 
better  not  interfere  too  much  with  nature. 
Will  you  ask  some  authority  to  discuss 
this  idea?  e.  d.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  ex-Gov.  Hoard, 
of  Wisconsin,  was  one  of  tfhe  very  first 
men  to  advance  the  theory  that  sawing 
off  the  horns  of  cattle  injured  their  ner¬ 
vous  force.  His  application  was  to 
dairy  cattle.  From  time  to  time  of  re¬ 
cent  years  persons  have  brought  forward 
the  idea  that  dishorning  injures  in  some 
way  the  stamina  of  the  bull,  or  affects 
the  animal  dishorned  unfavorably.  The 
writer  did  his  first  dishorning  of  cattle 
in  1888,  and  ever  since  then  has  taken 
interest  in  this  matter.  Yet  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  after  these  years  of  reading, 
there  are  absolutely  no  facts  on  record 
demonstrating  that  dishorning  causes 
any  serious  injury.  The  old  process, 
however,  of  sawing  off  the  horns  of  ma¬ 
ture  animals  is  being  considerably  re¬ 
placed  by  the  use  of  caustic  potash  on 
young  calves,  the  horn  being  destroyed 
in  its  early  development,  without  pain 
to  the  animal.  The  necessity  of  horns 
to  cattle  under  domestication  is  not  yet 
proven,  but  the  damages  due  to  the  use 
of  horns  by  ugly  bulls,  or  by  mean  dis- 
positioned  cows  or  steers  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  shown.  There  are  mighty  good 
arguments  in  favor  of  polled  cattle,  if 
their  other  qualities  are  as  good  as  are 
tnose  of  horned  breeds.  The  practical 
feeder  of  the  great  West  has  become 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of 
hornless  heads,  and  to-day  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  steers  coming  into  the 
great  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago  are 
mulleys.  Such  animals  feed  better  in 
small  lots,  pack  closer  and  ship  better, 
and  mar  their  comrades  less  than  do 
those  having  horns. 

As  to  why  the  Polled  Jersey  made  a 
poorer  show  at  the  Pan-American  Expo¬ 
sition  than  did  the  horned  Jersey,  is  an 
open  question.  Yet  some  good  reasons 
can  be  given  bearing  on  this  case.  The 
polled  Jersey,  as  I  understand  it,  repre¬ 
sents  the  use  of  grade  Jersey  blood  of 
the  mulley  type,  along  with  the  pure¬ 
bred.  An  impurity  of  blood  was  here 
introduced,  and  it  'became  necessary  to 
develop  this  form  within  a  very  limited 
number  of  animals.  A  sacrifice  was 
necessarily  made  here,  and  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  purpose  of  having  a  stock  without 
horns.  The  breeder  of  horned  Jerseys 
can  improve  his  stock  by  drawing  on  a 
large  selection  of  animals  of  fine  type 
and  quality.  The  breeder  of  polled  Jer¬ 
seys  has  a  limited  number  of  high-class 


at  the  Exposition  as  the  horned  ones. 
There  was  not  the  material  to  select  from 
in  the  herds  to  make  the  competition. 
Furthermore,  in  my  opinion,  a  much 
better  record  could  have  been  easily 
made  by  the  horned  Jerseys,  if  selec¬ 
tions  had  been  made  from  herds  in  the 
States,  instead  of  Canadian  material. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  Polled  Jer¬ 
seys  went  into  this  Pan-American  con¬ 
test  under  unfavorable  conditions  of 
preparation  and  pregnancy.  I  certainly 
see  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
make  a  very  inferior  showing,  although 
I  should  not  expect  so  good  a  showing  as 
either  horned  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  and 
for  the  reasons  above  given.  I  might 
also  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  reason  enough  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  establish  a  new  breed,  on 
the  basis  simply  of  horn  obliteration. 
Horns  are  easily  removed,  and  really 
represent  a  minor  characteristic.  It  is 
a  pity  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  features,  in  order  to  secure  cat¬ 
tle  without  horns.  The  Polled  Durham, 
running  back  to  the  native  mulley  cow 
strain,  with  its  impurity  of  olood,  is  to¬ 
day  laboring  at  a  disadvantage,  when 
compared  with  the  polled  Short-horns 
of  pure  breeding.  This  Polled  Durham 
breeders  of  to-day  practically  recognize. 
Now  they  are  beginning  to  look  to  the 
pure  type  that  can  be  registered  in  the 
Short-horn  herd  book,  rather  than  hold 
to  the  impure  form,  that  is  barred  from 
this  taint  of  impurity.  Undoubtedly  a 
careful  search  would  reveal  the  existence 
of  some  purebred  polled  Jerseys,  that 
would  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  wish  polled  cattle,  and  yet  who  de¬ 
sire  to  register  them  in  a  well  recog¬ 
nized  standard  herd  book.  c.  s.  rruMB. 


THE  GRAIN  RATION  FOR  COWS. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
grain  being  so  high  as  to  make  its  feed¬ 
ing  unprofitable.  I  have  helped  talk  it 
about  as  much  as  anyone.  But  after  all, 
when  one  comes  to  figure  out  the  cost  of 
a  ration  including  hay  or  silage,  if  one 
has  a  silo,  I  can’t  see  that  this  season  is 
much  worse  than  last.  I  know  of  a  good 
many  who  made  a  little  money  by  good 
feeding  last  year,  and  I  think  there  is  a 
chance  for  it  now.  The  seleotion  of  feeds 
needs  to  be  different  probably,  and  I 
shall  not  argue  for  the  shipper.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  for  the  present  purpose  we  mix 
up  a  lot  of  feed  as  follows: 

Protein. 

100  lbs.  wheat  bran . $1.20  12.2  lbs. 

100  lbs.  Chicago  gluten .  1.35  25.8 

25  lbs.  oil  meal . 42  7.32 


Total  . $2.97  45.32 

4  lbs.  mixture  . 5.28  cents  .8056 

lbs.  cotton  seed.. 2.25  cents  .558 

20  lbs.  hay  . .  .56 


1.9236 


In  this  way  we  get  the  necessary  pro¬ 
tein  at  a  cost  for  grain  of  about  IY2 
cents.  Last  year  we  fed  about  10  pounds 
of  grain,  which  cost  close  to  10  cents.  Of 
course  we  feed  more  hay  now  than  we 
did  at  that  time,  but  our  total  cost  for  a 
ration  is  no  more,  and  the  total  cost  for 
grain  purchased  is  less  than  a  year  ago. 
I  have  no  doubt  some  will  take  excep¬ 
tions  to  some  of  these  figures,  especially 
me  amount  of  protein,  but  I  am  willing 
they  should.  I  would  like  to  get  a  more 
profitable  ration  if  I  can.  In  this  I  have 


given  moderate  estimates  of  protein  in- 
feed.  For  instance,  in  Chicago  gluten 
I  have  used  25.8  pounds  per  100  instead 
of  39.3  claimed  by  many  dealers.  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  former  to  be  the  amount 
found  to  be  digestible,  while  the  latter 
is  the  total  amount  found  by  the  seller. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  so  large 
a  milk  flow  as  we  did  last  year.  I  am 
not  sure  that  our  grain  feed  is  quite  so 
good,  though  for  the  fresh  cows  it  af¬ 
fords  about  as  much  protein.  Last  year 
we  selected  grain  feed  not  only  for  pro¬ 
tein  but  for  bulk,  as  we  were  short  in 
hay,  etc.  This  year  we  have  aimed  to 
get  protein  at  about  as  low  a  cost  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  with  little  thought  about  bulk. 
If  our  protein  is  sufficient  it  would  seem 
as  though  we  ought  to  get  a  good  flow  of 
milk,  but,  evidently,  there  is  another 
factor  that  enters  into  the  problem.  The 
hay  we  are  feeding  just  now  was  cut  a 
little  later  than  we  could  wish,  though 
not  very  late.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
contains  as  much  food  material  as  ear¬ 
lier  cut  hay,  but  it  may  not  be  quite  so 
digestible,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  so  pal¬ 
atable.  This  last  factor  is  certainly  an 
important  one,  and,  I  believe,  much  at¬ 
tention  needs  to  be  given  to  it.  After  a 
little  we  will  have  earlier  cut  hay,  and 
then  I  hope  we  may  get  better  returns. 

We  were  getting  84  quarts  of  milk 
while  feeding  barley  and  peas,  with  what 
good  pasture  we  were  able  to  provide  in 
late  October.  Then  the  barley  and  peas 
gave  out,  and  we  were  obliged  to  feed 
from  our  cured  oats  and  peas.  The  flow 
of  milk  fell  off  very  materially,  and  on 
short  notice,  although  the  other  feed 
was  kept  up  the  best  we  were  able  to  do. 
Does  this  mean  that  barley  and  peas  are 
a  better  food  than  oats  and  peas?  Not  at 
all.  The  barley  was  fresh  from  the  field, 
green  and  nice— a  succulent  food.  The 
oats  and  peas  are  dry.  That  makes  the 
difference.  Could  the  loss  have  been 
avoided?  The  silo  advocates  say  it 
could,  by  having  silage  ready  to  supply 
the  succulent  material.  It  may  be  so, 
but  no  doubt  grain  would  also  have  to 
be  added  to  keep  up  the  protein,  thus 
making  a  more  expensive  ration.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  too,  we  might  have  kept  up  the 
flow  better  by  adding  oil  meal,  as  that 
takes  the  place  of  succulence  somewhat. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  11.  11.  l. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  aud  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  FIRING*  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Breeders’  Directory 


You  Can’t  Afford  a  Grade  Bull 

when  I  will  sell  you  a  Registered  Jersey 
Bull  at  a  reasonable  price  Ida  s  Stoke 

PncriQ  or  Krilp  Rtfiolr 

U  F.  SHANNON  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


“QUALITY” 

For  Sale— Two  A.  J.  C.  C  Bull  Calves,  full  brother* 
in  blood.  No.  1,  dropped  August  30,  1901 ;  dam's  test 
17  pounds  5  ounces  from  265  pounds  milk.  8,619 pounds 
milk  last  year.  No.  2,  dropped  September 23. 19„1; 
dam’s  test  17  pounds  12  ounces  from  260  pounds  12 
ounces  milk;  7  244  pounds  milk  last  year  with  second 
calf.  Granddams  and  great  granddams  tested  cows. 
They  have  the  “  Qualtty,”and  are  forsale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  For  particulars  write 

K.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N  Y. 


123  HOLSTEINSUS 

DELLHUR8T  FARMS.  Mentor.  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


PUREBRED  HOL8TEIN-FRIESIAN8 
from  best  families.  A  registered 
bull  ready  for  service  and  bull  calves.  Also  have 
purebred  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  8COTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS  at  low  figures.  Write  for  breeding 
and  prices.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf  for  sale, 
two  months  old,  a  desendent  of  the  celebrated 
Ouchess  of  Bmithfleid  and  of  the  champion  World’s 
Fair  Bull  RislngStar  Wilbur  F. Scott.  Hawley. Mass 


SPRINGDALE  FARM 


Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  ADAMS,  Prop. 
Rreeder  and  Shipper  of  Red  Polled  Cattle.  O.  I.  C. 
Swine  and  Dorset  Sheep.  8tock  for  sale. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE 

An  extra  fire  lot  of  Jacks;  all  premium  Jacks. 
All  stock  delivered  free  about  d  cars  at  city  of  Indiana¬ 
polis,  ind.  Address  Baker's  Jack  Farm,  Lawrence,  Ind 


■pair  Trained  Collies.  Trained  and  Untrained  Fox 
^  and  Rabbit  Hounds.  Pointers. Setters,  Bull  Ter¬ 
riers.  Fine  lot  Puppies.  J.  BOYCE,  Summitville.N.V 


A  OQ  If  for  top  Poland-China  sow,  bred  for  Spring. 
0Z0>  10  These  are  the  mellow,  easy  keepers. 
?10  for  Sept.  pigs.  K.  HAWK,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio 


Reg,  P.  CMnas,  BerksMres  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  tlmee 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Rosen vick,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


1% 11  ft  ft  FERRETS.  First-class  stock.  Some 
CUUU  Trained  New  Price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 


lllOflD  A  ftfilTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
nRUUIIA  UUH  I  D  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


Light  Brahmas  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Fine  birds  of  each,  fit  to  show.  Thirty  years 
a  shipper  of  Fine  Poultry.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern.  Pa 


Brooke  Meadow  Farm  has  for  sale  M. 

B.  Turkeys,  bred  from  40-lb.  Tom.  Single  birds,  f3; 
pair,  $5.  JOHN  H.  JANNEY.  Brighton,  Md. 


Q  ADP  AIIIC~20U  cockerels  at  $1  each.  Buff 
DMlUAIHa  Wjan  ;  Buff  Rocks;  8.  C.  White 
leghorns;  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Everyone  a 
thoroughbred.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon.  N.Y. 


Cockerels' 


.—Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks,  Brah¬ 
mas,  Cochins,  Leghorns,  from  prize¬ 
winning  stook.  23  varieties  of  land 
»nd  water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  BoxT,  Jamesburg,N.J. 


Quaker  Dairy  Feed  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  milk  producer.  It 
keeps  up  the  flow  and  profit, 
and,  pound  for  pound,  dollar 
for  dollar,  will  make  more 
milk,  more  butter,  more 
cheese,  than  any  other  feed. 
For  profit,  feed 

Quaker  Dairy  F eed. 

For  free  booklet,  all  about  reeding  for  milk ,  address 

The  American  Cereal  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


ones  to  select  from.  At  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  last  Fall,  as  judge  of  the  dairy  cat¬ 
tle,  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  several  herds  of  Polled  Jerseys  on 
exhibition.  There  were  some  excellent 
individuals  shown,  representing  the  best 
known  herds  in  America — cattle  shown 
by  the  original  promoters  of  'this  so- 
called  breed,  if  my  information  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Yet  they  were  not  the  equals  in 
dairy  quality,  from  the  show  standpoint, 
of  the  horned  Jerseys.  Both  the  mature 
males  and  females  lacked  the  quality  of 
the  horned  type,  and  in  saying  this  it  is 
no  reflection  on  the  polled  ones.  They 
came  up  against  some  of  the  best  show 
Jerseys  in  America.  This,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  one  good  reason  why  the  Polled 
Jersey  did  not  make  as  good  a  showing 


LARGEST  HOG  IN  THE  WORLD 


WEIGHT  1621  LBS. 


The  Poland-China  hog  called  “Old  Tom”  was  raised  in  Minnesota  and  was  exhibited  at  Minnesota  State  Fair  in  1897. 
He  made  a  Big  Gain  by  eating  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD.”  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  causes  Hogs, 
Cattle,  Horses  and  Sheep  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makes  them  Big,  Fat  and  Healthy.  Is  used  and  strongly  endorsed  by 
over  800,000  Farmers.  It  Is  sold  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  Your  Money  In  any  case  of  failure  by  over  30,000 
Dealers.  It  will  make  you  extra  money  in  Growing,  Fattening  or  Milking.  Owing  to  its  blood  purifying  and  stimulating 
tonic  effects  it  Cures  or  Prevents  Disease.  It  is  a  safe  vegetable  medieinal  preparation  to  be  fed  in  small  sized  feeds 
in  connection  with  the  regular  grain.  It  Fattens  Stock  In  30  to  60  Days  less  time,  because  it  aids  Digestion  and 
Assimilation.  In  this  way  it  saves  a  largo  amount  of  Grain.  Tho  use  of  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  only  costs 
3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.“%t$  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuse  any  of  tho  many  substitutes  or  Imitations. 
It  always  pays  to  feed  the  best.  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  is  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm  Papers. 

S  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

jy  MAILED  TO  EVERY  READER  OE  THIS  PAPER.-* 

This  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.,  and  of  this  llog. 

Itcostu8$;t000to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  them.  It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that 
will  save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  Gives  description  and  history  of  the  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Ui  a  Postal  Card  and  Answer  3  Questions : 

3rd— Did  you  ever  use  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  LambB  or  Pigs, 
tell  you  that  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  our  finely  illustrated  Book  for  reference.  The  information  is  practical  and  the  hook  is  Absolutely  Free, 
of  “INTER  NATION  Ah  STOCK  FOOD”  if  Book  is  not  exactly  as  represented.  »Sr  We  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  in  1900. 


-How  much  stock  have  you  ? 


l*t — Name  this  Paper.  2nd- 
The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will 
We  will  give  you  $14.00  worth _ _ 

Answer  the  3  Ouestions  and  gyWrite  Us  At  Once  for  Book 

INTERNATIONAL 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  th®  World. 
Capital  Paid  In  $300, 000.00. 


FOOD  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN..  U.  S.  A. 


3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT 
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INCREASING  THE  SIZE  OF  JERSEYS. 

I  see  no  way  out  for  the  man  who 
Wants  larger  butter  cows  but  to  buy  a 
pure-b'lood  Jersey  bull  of  large  bone  and 
loose  open  structure;  not  properly  a 
show  bull,  as  now  understood,  rather  I 
should  say  a  coarsely-made  animal 
with  great  constitution,  which  will  in¬ 
sure  strong  vigorous  offspring;  then 
feed  and  grow  the  calf  with  a  skim-milk 
and  oat  diet.  Which  will  produce  bone 
and  muscle.  I  was  much  interested  two 
year  ago  in  inspecting  a  herd  of  Jer¬ 
seys  owned  by  the  County  of  Allegany, 
in  this  State,  bred,  fed  and  managed  by 
D.  C.  Grander,  of  Angelica.  They  had 
great  size  and  constitution,  and  would 
weigh  in  their  mature  form  1,100  pounds. 
These  Jersey  cows  have  not  only  milk¬ 
ing  ability,  but  have  size,  a  requisite 
that  must  not  be  ignored.  Had  the  Jer¬ 
sey  breeders  appreciated  this  one  fact 
that  size  and  constitution  are  important, 
the  breed  to-day  would  have  ‘been  the 
breed  of  cows  for  the  American  farmer. 
But  to  cross-breed  in  order  to  gain  the 
desired  end  will  make  hash  of  the  whole 
business.  Better  sell  the  Jerseys  and 
start  with  “pick-up”  cows  ot  good  form 
and  digestion,  and  they  can  be  found, 
and  breed  them  to  a  full  blood  Ayrshire 
or  Holstein,  if  size  is  wanted,  than  to 
cross-breed.  But  after  all,  1  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  breed  a  bull  from  the  larger  breeds 
upon  these  small  Jerseys,  rather  than 
the  reverse.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
quote  Darwin  on  cross-breeding:  “The 
offspring  from  the  first  cross  between 
two  pure  breeds  is  tolerably  and  some¬ 
times  quite  uniform  in  character,  and 
everything  seems  simple  enough,  but 
when  these  mongrels  are  crossed  one 
upon  the  other  for  several  generations 
hardly  two  of  them  are  alike,  and  then 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  begins.”  He 
also  takes  note  of  the  almost  impossi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  the  good  qualities  of 
the  two  breeds  in  their  offspring. 

H.  E.  C. 


Dorset  Ram  and  Shropshire  Ewes. 

I  have  a  number  of  Shropshire  ewes. 
Will  they  and  the  Dorset  make  a  good 
cross?  Will  the  Leicesters  and  the  Dor- 
sels  make  a  good  cross?  c.  h.  p. 

Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  first-class 
Dorset  ram  on  Shropshire  ewes  would 
produce  a  good  class  of  lambs  for  the 
market,  for  the  Dorset  is  in  favor  in  the 
lamb  market.  I,  however,  fail  to  see 
how  anything  would  be  gained  over  us¬ 
ing  a  first-class  Shropshire  ram.  In  fact, 
if  the  lambs  are  to  be  kept  for  a  year, 
to  be  shorn,  the  Shropshire  male  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  as  promising  a  heavier  fleece 
than  the  Dorset  cross-bred  lambs  would 
yield.  Generally  speaking,  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  a  more  uniform  type  oi  offspring 
where  the  same  blood  was  used,  and  bet¬ 
ter  wool,  and  perhaps  faster  growers.  If 
Dorset  ewes  were  to  be  used,  the  case 
would  be  quite  different.  These  one  could 
breed  earlier,  and  the  use  of  tne  'Shrop¬ 
shire  male  would  give  all  one  could  ask 
for  from  a  Dorset  male,  and  perhaps 
more.  One  feature  of  the  Dorset,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  considered,  and  that  is 
its  prolificacy.  A  Dorset  male  on  Shrop¬ 
shire  ewes  might  give  more  twins  than 
where  a  Shropshire  ram  was  used,  yet 
undoubtedly  the  Shropshire  is  one  of 
our  most  prolific  breeds,  and  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  sire  would  throw  the  most 
lambs.  Then  of  course  one  lamb  is 
plenty  for  some  ewes,  and  three  are  al¬ 
ways  too  many  for  any  ewe.  There 
would  be  no  violence  in  tne  Dorset- 
Shropshire  cross,  but  I  fail  to  see  any 
special  advantage  over  breeding  along 
the  one  line. 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  that  I  hear 
of  the  Leicester  is  its  lack  of  hardiness, 
or  constitution.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the 
use  of  the  Dorset  male  on  Leicester  ewes 
should  give  a  hardier  type  of  lamb  than 
the  purebred  stock.  Another  advantage 
would  appear  in  securing  a  smaller  type 
of  sheep.  Sheep  of  the  larger  breeds, 


like  the  Leicester,  are  not  in  quite  the 
demand  in  the  meat  markets  of  this 
country,  that  the  smaller  type  are.  It  is 
but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  lambs 
of  the  larger  breeds,  where  well  nursed, 
grow  rapidly,  and  are  salable  at  an  early 
age,  and  so  possess  some  auvantages 
over  the  smaller  type.  If,  for  example, 
one  wish  to  sell  a  40-pound  lamb,  he  will 
be  likely  to  secure  it  more  quickly  from 
tne  larger  stock  than  from  tne  smaller. 
Yet  the  natural  prolificacy  of  the  Dorset, 
and  its  greater  hardiness  than  the 
Leicester,  would  justify  its  use  as  a  sire. 
Certain  it  is  also,  that  the  Dorset  half- 
bred  lambs  would  sell  wen.  If  grown 
sheep  are  desired  then  this  cross  will 
also  bring  a  better,  more  salable  type 
of  both  wool  and  mutton,  c.  s.  plumb. 


Warming  Hens  at  Night. 

I  have  built  a  henhouse  expecting  it  to 
be  very  warm  for  laying  hens.  It  faces 
south  in  a  well-sheltered  orchard;  is  45 
feet  long,  13  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  front, 
five  feet  rear,  divided  in  three  pens  by 
netting,  lighted  by  three  windows,  3x5 
feet.  It  is  lined  up  with  hemlock  on  which 
is  heavy  tar  paper  secured  by  lath'  then 
a  dead  air  space  of  four  inches  sided,  with 
cracks  battened.  Doors  are  douh'e,  board 
floor  one  foot  from  ground,  well  covered 
with  litter.  It  is  very  warm  in  daytime, 
but  at  night  the  roof  is  white  with  frost, 
as  are  the  nail  heads  in  side,  and  water 
freezes.  This  will  cause  a  dampness  to 
be  fatal  to  health.  It  is  aired  out  each 
day  by  windows  that  swing  in  at  top.  Roof 
is  Neponset  paper,  lined  with  tar  paper  on 
the  roof  boards.  I  have  heavy  curtains 
I  can  use  at  windows  in  very  cold  weather. 
What  can  I  do,  or  where  is  the  trouble? 
There  are  about  115  birds  in  building. 

Nunda,  N.  Y.  E-  m. 

We  would  try  in  this  house  the  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mapes  on  page  834  of 
last  year.  We  would  divide  the  house 
into  three  rooms,  crowding  the  hens  in¬ 
to  two  of  them  for  roosting,  and  leaving 
the  other  for  feeding  and  laying.  Low¬ 
er  a  shutter  in  front  of  the  hens  as  Mr. 
Mapes  does,  and  put  a  tube  and  copper 
drum  in  each  roosting  pen.  Crowding 
the  hens  in  this  way  at  night  will  keep 
them  warm,  and  the  air  tubes  will  sup¬ 
ply  fresh  air. 


Polled  Hereford  Cattle. 

It  was  recently  reported  that  Warren 
Gammon,  of  Iowa,  had  secured  a  number 
of  purebred  Hereford  cattle  that  were  nat¬ 
urally  polled  or  hornless.  This  breed  is 
noted  for  the  size  of  its  horns,  and  most 
breeders  say  that  a  polled  head  on  a  Here¬ 
ford  would  be  of  no  particular  advantage. 
Mr.  Gammon  writes  us  ns  follows  about 
his  enterprise: 

In  May,  1890,  F.  J.  Bristol,  of  Chicago: 
,T.  W.  Butler,  of  Villard,  Minn.:  Henry 
Fish  of  Boliver,  Mo.;  M.  W.  Gammon, 
of  Streator,  Ill.;  Andrew  Grubb,  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.,  and  myself,  formed  a  com¬ 
pany  and  incorporated  it  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  established  the 
principal  place  of  business  at  Des 
Moines,  la.  The  name  of  this  company 
is  the  American  Polled  Hereford  Cattle 
Club,  and  the  object  is  to  establish  a 
breed  of  mulley  Hereford  cattle,  and  to 
improve  the  same.  In  July,  1901,  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  fact  that  in  all  breeds  of  cat¬ 
tle  there  are  mulleys.  Since  that  time  I 
have  written  to  every  Hereford  breeder 
in  the  United  States,  over  1,500,  and 
from  their  replies  T  have  learned  that 
there  were  15  full-blood  registered 
mulley  Hereford  females,  and  iwo  males. 
I  have  since  bought  the  two  males  and 
12  females.  One  of  my  males  is  two 
years  old.  He  sired  12  calves  from  grade 
horned  cows,  and  nine  of  them  were 
mulleys.  Two  of  these  females  have  had 
calves  from  horned  sires  that  are 
mulleys.  So  you  see  I  feel  quite  sure  of 
being  able  to  establish  a  herd  of  mulley 
Hereford  cattle.  These  cattle  are  all  dou¬ 
ble  standard,  that  is  to  say,  registered 
in  the  Hereford  Association;  and  also 
in  our  Company,  and  they  are  splendid 
individuals,  being  well  supplied  with 
Grove  3d,  Anxiety  4th  and  Lord  Wilton 

stock.  WAEREN  GAMMON. 
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for 

$4 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with 
$4  and  we  will  advance  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  will  now  get  the  paper  from 
the  time  subscription  is  received  until 
January  1,  1903.  (Jet  up  a  club  at  cnce. 


Dry  Sii.age.— On  page  803,  last  vol¬ 
ume,  is  discussion  of  dry  corn  fodder  in 
the  silo.  I  helped  to  fill  a  new  silo  (12x 
26  made  of  matched  two-inch  staves,  full 
length),  about  September  12  iast.  There 
were  four  acres  of  silage  corn  harvested 
in  tied  bundles,  and  left  on  the  ground 
for  a  week  of  dry  weather,  three  acres 
of  stale  cornstalks,  from  which  300 
bushels  of  ears  were  husked  by  myself 
and  two  other  men  in  4 y2  days.  This 
had  been  in  shocks  about  10  days,  and 
was  still  drier  than  the  silage  corn.  We 
immediately  filled  silo,  putting  in  two 
or  three  loads  silage  to  one  of  husked 
cornstalks.  There  was  no  water  avail¬ 
able,  so  we  put  none  in  the  silo;  result 
was  considerable  mold  and  apparently 
burnt  spots  towards  top  of  silo,  but  it 
feeds  very  well.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
there  should  have  been  water  put  in  to¬ 
wards  top  at  time  of  filling.  j.  r.  f. 

Earlville,  N.  Y. 


The  Old  Reliable  Remedy 

I  for  Spavin*,  Ringbone*,  Splint*,  Curb*  and  all 
)  forms  of  I.nmene**.  The  use  of  a  single  bottle  may 
{double  the  selling  price  of  your  horse. 

Worth  $200  to  This  Man. 

Astoria,  Ill.,  May  22,  1900. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Messrs Please  Bend  me  yonr  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases.  Your  liniment  saved  a  horse 
•  for  me  that  I  expected  to  get  $200.00  for.  It  can’t  he  beat  and 

I I  will  be  very  thankful  for  the  book.  C.  A.  CREBBS. 

I  Thousands  of  men  report  equally  good  or  superior 
^results  from  its  use.  Price,  $1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  llni- 
Sment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug- 
Cglst  for  Kendall’*  Spavin  Cure,  also  “A Treatise 
(on  the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURO  FALLS,  VT. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  w 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  itfl 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simpleal 
and  best  arrangement  for  cookin$ 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Oat* 
drons,  etc.  bend  for  ciroOi&Th 

11.  11.  SiM&BRY  &  LAI.,  HttaviaTui; 


i  For  close  skimming  and 
rquiet  and  easy  running  the 
National  Hand  Separator  has  no 
equal  among  hand  separators.  We  are 
ready  to  prove  this  at  your  home  by 
sending  a 

NATIONAL 

CREAIH  SEPARATOR 

anywhere  on  10  days’  free  trial,  to  be 
placed  in  competition,  ifyou  like,  with 
any  other  separator.  If  itdon’tback  up 
every  claim  we  make  you  can  return  it 
•  at  once  at  our  expense.  Prices  aston¬ 
ishingly  low.  For  particulars,  write  to 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


ite  ta 

Jt 


IPPLEY’S 
COOKERS. 

ell  from  15.00  to  $45.00.  Made  of 
loller  steel  No  flues  to  rust  or 
sak.  Can’t  blowup.  Guaranteed  to 
:ook  25  bu.  feed  in  2  hours,  and  to 
leat  water  in  stock  tanks  200  fee* 
i way.  Will  heat  dairy  room*.  Cat- 
jogue  and  prices  mailed  free. 

Rlppley  Hardware  Co. 


“The  Separator”.  j 

lathe  title  of  a  paper  containing  an  expert** 
reasons  and  opinions  on  the  different  kind*  of 
dairy  separators,  ft  is  well  worth  reading 
and  no  one  should  bay  any  cream  separator 
before  seeing  this.  We  send  it  free  to  any  ap¬ 
plicant,  together  with  Catalogue  No.  163. 

Sharpies  Co..  P,  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  1(1.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


a  NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTION 

FOR  GOOD  DAIRYMEN 


With  the  protection  of  honest  butter  from  fraudulent  com¬ 
petition  seemingly  in  sight  through  the  proposed  national  law 
now  before  Congress,  1902  should  prove  a  most  successful  and 
prosperous  year  in  dairying  where  conducted  in  up-to-date 
businesslike  manner. 

The  dairy-farmer  who  is  skimming  his  own  milk  at  home 
from  any  reason  can’t  possibly  make  a  better  New  Year 
resolution  than  that  he  will  purchase  a  DE  LAVAL 
separator  within  the  next  three  months.  It  will  save 
its  cost  within  the  year.  Its  use  means  a  better  product  and 
more  of  it,  the  saving  of  much  of  the  drudgery  of  dairying 
to  wife  and  daughter  and  improvement  in  every  way.  In 
fact  a  De  Laval  machine  and  dairying  prosperity  have  come 
to  go  hand-in-hand,  whether  in  factory  or  home  separation. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  It  is 
well  worth  reading  whether  you  want  a  separator  or  not. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 


I  102  Anew  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


103  &  105  Mission  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St., 

MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 

TORONTO. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG. 
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HUMOROUS 


“Why  is  Merriweather  always  so 
cheerful?”  ‘"Oh!  He  maybe  said  to  take 
his  troubles  in  capsules.” — Puck. 

Pater:  “‘My  hoy,  Washington 

couldn’t  tell  a  lie.”  Willie:  “Well, 
pop,  if  he  just  couldn’t  it  was  no  credit 
to  him  that  he  didn’t.”— Chicago  News. 

“Is  your  uncle  coming  home  from  the 
Philippines  soon?”  asked  the  visitor. 
“Yes,”  said  the  editor’s  little  boy;  “his 
subscription  has  expired.” — Indianapo¬ 
lis  News. 

“Do  you  regard  the  isthmian  canal 
as  a  good  thing?”  asked  the  interviewer. 
“It  may  be,”  said  Senator  Sorghum, 
thoughtfully,  “tor  somebody,  if  it  is 
worked  right.”— Washington  Star. 

Young  Lady  (kindly):  “I  ho'pe  you 
brush  your  teeth  regularly,  Maggie?” 
Maggie  (indignantly):  “Brush  my 

teeth?  Wot  would  1  do  that  fer?  There 
ain’t  no  hair  on  me  teeth.” — Credit  Lost. 

Angela  (to  whom  Edgar  has  been 
proposing):  “Tell  me,  Edgar!  Did  you 
ever  say  anything  like  this  to  any  wo¬ 
man  before?”  Edgar  (in  a  burst  of  hon¬ 
esty)  :  “My  dear  girl,  do  you  think  that 
it  could  be  done  like  that  the  first 
time  ?” — Pick-Me-Up. 

“Diogenes  was  a  great  man,”  said  the 
contemplative  person,  “and  yet  he  had 
no  use  for  money.  He  was  content  to 
confine  his  possessions  to  a  single  tub.” 
“Well,”  answered  Senator  Sorghum,  “a 
tub  might  have  been  all  right  in  those 
days,  but  what  a  man  wants  now  is  a 
bar’l.” — Washington  Star. 

“Who  was  Ananias?”  asked  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  teacher.  After  a  thoughtful 
pause  a  hand  went  up  toward  the  foot 
of  the  class.  “Very  well,  Tommy, 
said  the  teacher,  “you  may  tell  us  who 
Ananias  was.”  “Please,  ma’am,”  said 
Tommy,  “he  wuz  th’  feller  wot  sed 
he  swollered  a  whale.” — Ohio  State 
Journal. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At WHOL.ES A  liE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Far  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

Sroflts.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
ranee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


33c. 


BEST  and  MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
COFFEE  GROWN. 
Requires  Only  TWO- 
THIRDS  the  regular  quan¬ 
tity.  Always  packed  In  1-lb. 
.trade-mark  red  bags. 

Good  Coffees  12c.  and  15c. 

Good  Teas  30e.  and  35c. 

For  special  terms  address 
The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  239. 


WILSON’S 

New  Green  Bone,  Shell 
and  Vegetable  Cutter 
for  the  Poultryman . 

Also  Bone  Mills  for  making  phos¬ 
phate  and  fertilizer  at  small  cost  for 
the  farmer,  from  1  to  40  horse- 
A®  power.  Farm  Feed  Mills  grind 
fine,  rast  and  easy.  Send  for  circulars. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfgrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


'  Liberal  Proposition. 

Thri  a- Week  World  and  l$f.65 

The  ral  New- Yorker  )  a  year 

One  or  our  special  offers  is  the  Thrice-a-Week 
World  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  combined 
for  $1.65  a  year.  By  this  arrangement  you  are 
sure  to  obtain  all  the  news  of  the  day,  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  special  interest  to  the  farm  and  home 
at  the  same  time.  The  Thrice-a-Week  World  is  a 
clean,  reliable  newspaper,  and  the  low  figure  at 
which  it  is  offered,  in  conjunction  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  should  make  the  combination  un¬ 
usually  attractive. 


ACME 


Agents 

Wanted 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NewYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco,  etc. 

Sizes  3  to  13  1-2  Feet 

Vi  The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 
Riding;  Harrow 
ipp-on  earth.  We 
_  ,  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes! . The  Acme crushes^'  cuts’”pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 

all  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow ,”  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

OUANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MFR.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


ELECTRIC  FEEO  MILL 


We  have  pat  oat  this  mill  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  patrona  of  the 
famous  Electric  Goods  for 
a  good  mill  at  a  fair  price. 
It  ia  a  direct  grinder  and 
absorbs  or  wastes  no  pow¬ 
er  In  useless  and  expens  i  ve 
gearings.  Cuts,  crtishee 
and  grinds  ear  corn, and  all 


ELECTRIC  . 

""  -t  -  small  grains  single  or  mix¬ 

ed.  Adjustable — grinds  coarse  or  fine.  Prices  low.  Circulars  and 
Aloes  free.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO«*  Box  88  $  Quincy,  Ill, 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Old. it  and  ButOrlndlng  Hill  Had* 

Will  crush  and  grind  oorn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
lesB  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong, well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  92,  Springfield,  O. 


WHY? 


No.  3  “Prize” 

The  Best  Feed  Grinder 
Money  Can  Buy  for  Any 
Kind  of  Power,  from  1 
to  5  Horse  Power. 

Because  it. 
rap  i  dly 
grinds  corn,  oats,  barley. 

rye,  etc.,  into  splendid  feed,’ 
and  will  make  table  meal 
and  graham  flour  as  well; 

for  4  or  5  horse  power,  -----  — •  . ------ 

shake  feed  with  perfectly  adjustable  feed  slide  which 
prevents  choking  down  the  lightest  power;  is  built 
throughout  of  iron  and  steel,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Thousands  in  use  for  10  and  15  years— still  as  good  as 
new.  We  make  26  sizesand  styles  of  Feed  Grinders; 
also  a  full  line  of  Fodder  Cutters,  Huskers,  Spellers, 
Wood  Saws.  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers.  Windmills,  etc.  Catalogue  Free.  ADpleton 
quality  Is  the  best  and  is  made  only  by  the 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 


has  ample  capacity 
and  an  automatic 


AMERICA: 


THE  _ 

Combined  Feed  Cutter  &  Shredder 

handle*  »H  fodder  crops  and  ensilage.  Stationary  or  traveling  feed 
table.  Four  sires— 13, 18,  18  and  20  inches.  Right,  left  or  straight 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Elevators  or  special  Blower  — 
Outfit.  They  are  doubly  strong, 
durable,  fast  and  efficient.  Can 
be  used  mounted  or  unmounted. 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cats* 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J  K.  WILDER  A  SONS, 

Box  20  Monroe,  Michigan. 


STAR  MFG.  CO., 


£<^STARgrTned0er 

and  get  the  one  that  not  only  does  the 
work  the  best,  but  which  lasts  the 
longest  and  gives  the  best  service  for 
the  money.  Short  Sweep — fakes  lit¬ 
tle  room.  Can’t  choke.  Grinds  ear 
corn  perfectly,  dry,  damp  or  frozen. 
Easiest  to  replace  or  change  grinders. 
We  also  make  Power  Feed  Mills. 
t^T  Write  to-dav  for  FREE  booklet 
on  Live  Stock  Feeding. 

13  Depot  Street,  New  Lexinjfton,  Ohio. 


STEVENS 

Anti-friction,  Bridge  tree,  Automatic  ad- 
Self-sharpening, Covered 


€harpening,< 
draft.  Non-choking 


f-flh 

are,  Light  dn 
and.  Sweep,  and  Power  farm 
mills,  for  all  purposes.  Will 
grind  all  grain  to  any  degree  of 
fineness.  Thousands  in  daily 
use  everywhere.  Send  for  free 
catalogue  C.  Agents  wanted. 
STEVENS  MFO.  CO., 
Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


T«jS  GRINDER 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Sil»g« 

system— being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE " 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

ofthe  Dnlveraay  of  Wisconsin.  Revisedandup-t^date.nest- 
iv  bound  into  s  volume  of  434  pages.  Itembracrafulltaform- 
n  from  nlsntlne  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
plans  and  specifications  for  building  allsilos.  Also  embraces:  j 

—Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill — Silage.  I Y— Feeding  of  Silage- 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

And  i  Uustratlons  and  complete  plana  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns  tables  of  com-  — 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Moiled  for  10c. 
coin  or  stomps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


6/>e  Quaker  City 
Grinding  Mill 

'  excel8inail  grimlingmill  es¬ 
sentials.  Grindscornandcob 
feed, and  havingadoublehop- 
per,  mixes  any  desired  small 
i  grain  with  it  at  the  same 
l  time.  Makes  excellent  corn 

meal  and  oot  meal  for  table  use.  It’s  unequalled 
I  for  custom  grinding.  It  runs  easy  being  fitted 
!  with  boll  hearings.  It  is  strongly  made  of  good 
|  material,  and  will  last  Indefinitely.  Special  grind- 
I  ing  discs  for  special  purposes.  Sacker  attach- 
I  ment,  when  ordered,  extra.  All  mills  sold  under 
I  a  positive  guarantee  and  sent  on  trial.  Send 
at  once  for  84th  animal  catalogue  G-7  Free. 
Also  ask  for  Peanut  Butter  Mill  circulars. 

A.  W.  Straub &Co.,  3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  A.  W.  Straub  Co., Canal  and  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
Also  Western  Agentsfor  “Smalley”  Bowers,  Shel¬ 
ters,  Cutters,  etc. 


LEAN’S  STEEL 


Spring 

Tooth 

Harrow 


HARROWS  8-LAND  ROLLERS 


Made  throughout  of  specially  forged  steel  and  tempered  under 
oar  own  process.  Light  weight  and  light  draft  combined  v>  itn 
greatest  strength  and  rigidity.  All  working  parts  are  placed 
within  an  outside  frame.  The  position  of  the  teeth  can  be 
instantly  adjusted  by  steel  lever  to  any  position  or  cleared 
of  rubbish  without  stopping  team.  In  pre-  MR 

paring  ground  for  seed  or  for  harrowing  all  #  steel  w 

kinds  of  crops  there  is  nothing  that  will  equal  Lean’s,  f  Roller 

OUR 


Send  for 
Illustrated 
catalogue  to-day. 


STEEL  ROLLERS 

are  so  constructed  that  all  parts  are  Inter¬ 
changeable  and  If  any  part  Bhould  break,  can 
be  repaired  at  home  at  small  cost.  We  want  to 
tell  you  more.  Why  not  send  for  our  catalogue/ 


RODERICK  LEAN  MFG  CO.  MANSFIELD  .OHIO 


PLANET 

.JR- 


Q  ft 

T  > 


the  good  garden 

presumes  good  planting  and  good  cultivation.  The  best,  safest  and  surest  way  to 
secure  these  results  is  from  the  use  of  the  “Planet  Jr”  No.  4  Combined  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder,  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  The  hopper  holds  two 
quarts  of  seed  and  will  sow  any  garden  seed  in  continuous  rows,  or  drop  it  in  lulls, 
at  five  different  distances.  The  index  is  tested  and  accurate,  and  the  drill  will  in 
every  case  sow  the  amount  of  seed  desired.  Simply  lifting  the  handles  throws 
it  out  of  gear.  When  ready  to  cultivate  take  off  seed  box  and  put  on  tool  name  ana 
it  is  ready  for  cultivating  between  or  astride  the  rows,  hilling  up,  plowing,  etc.  Mo 
tool  has  ever  been  made  to  equal  it  for  the  home,  gardener  oi  small  farmer. 

Write  at  once  for  our  new  1902  catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  “Planet  Jr.”  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators, Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators,  etc.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  Catalogues  now  printed  and  ready  for  distribution.  We  mail  a  copy  tree 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107  V,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition ;  Highest  Award.  _ 


The  TORNADO  CUTTER 


A  world-beater  In  the  preparation  of  Dry  Corn 
Fodder  for  Cattle.  Free  Sample  and  Catalogue  upon 
application  to 

W.  R.  HARRISON  <5  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 

Syrup  Cans  and  Sap  Falls. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HOW.  CO.,  Lines vi He.  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs  of  the  ‘‘Sunlight1  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 


IS  THE  KELLY  DUPLEX. 

Duplex  means  that  it  has 
a  double  set  of  grinding 
burrs.  That  means 
I  that  it  U  the  fastest 
grinder  made,  doing 
doable  the  work  of  any 
mill  of  similar  size.  Re¬ 
quires  only  light  power. 

CRUSHES  AND  GRINDS 

Ear  Com,  Cob,  Husk  and  All. 

Grinds  cotton  seed  and  all  grains 
.  single  or  mixed.  Makes  coarse, 
•  medium  or  fine  feed  as  desired 
Wc  mail  illustrated  catalog  free  on  request.  Ask  for  it. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  M  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

or  The  0.  8.  Kelly  Co  ,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


This  admits  of  widest  adjustment—  7H  fee t  wide 
for  field  work  and  can  be  narrowed  down  to  80  in. 
for  work  between  rows.  Front  wheel  makes  it 
run  easy  and  steady.  Flat  teeth  with  diamond 

Soints.  We  mail  Weeder  Booklet  Free.  Make 
orn  Planters,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Boilers,  etc. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  C. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACH.  CO.,  1547  N.  Beater  St.,  Y«fc,ft. 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  fit  any  Skein. 

MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

Havana,  III. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  in  the  U.  8. 
tW  Write  for  Prices. 
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$1  PER  YEAR 


>  FROM  TREE  THAT  PRODUCED  BUT  FtlW  PLUMS 


TH  I  , M  ATED  TO  TWO  INCHES  APART 


7*HI  WNTD  TO  Ofijfc.  INC  H&APA 


GREAT  VALUE  OF  THE  NATIVE  PLUMS. 

THRY  MAY  BK  FASHIONABLE  YET. 

Some  of  the  Best  Varieties. 

Each  succeeding  year  adds  to  the  popularity  of  t'he 
native  plums.  While  but  a  few  years  ago 
the  “plum  cranks”  could  be  readily  counted, 
their  number  now  is  legion.  Nearly  all  are 
native  plum  cranks,  too.  The  old  and  tried 
Domestica  group  of  plums  still  has  many 
faithful  friends.  The  fruit  stands  of  the 
larger  cities  and  the  canneries  demand  great 
quantities  of  this  fruit,  and  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  it  will  probably  be  grown  largely  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  natives.  The  Japan 
plums,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Burbank  in 
disseminating  varieties,  and  of  Bailey  in 
disseminating  information  regarding  them, 
as  well  as  the  untiring  efforts  of  numerous 
nurserymen,  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
fruit  men  in  general  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  for  several  years.  The  popularity  of 
this  group  certainly  is  not  increasing,  and 
is  probably  somewhat  on  the  decline.  The 
range  of  their  adaptability  is  admitted  to 
be  more  limited  than  that  of  the  Domestica 
group,  while  the  quality  of  the  fruit  will 
scarcely  average  higher.  While  the  Japan 
plums  are  scarcely  holding  their  own  in  re¬ 
gions  adapted  to  their  culture,  unscrupulous 
agents  are  still  pushing  their  sale  where 
there  is  no  possible  chance  of  success  in  their 
culture,  and  where  the  natives  would  give 
the  very  highest  degree  of  satisfaction. 

•Of  the  various  species  of  the  native  plum, 
the  Americana  group  is  best  adapted  to  the 
Northwestern  States.  The  extreme  hardiness 
of  this  group  especially  commends  it  to  the 
fruit  growers  of  this  region.  The  Chicasa 
group,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions, 
is  of  but  little  value  in  this  region,  in  the 
extreme  Southern  States  and  in  Maryland 
the  adaptability  of  these  species  appears  to 
be  exactly  reversed.  Mr.  Kerr,  in  his  recent 
catalogue,  announces  that  he  has  dropped 
over  100  varieties  of  the  Americana  group 
from  his  list,  and  recommends  more  highly 
varieties  of  the  Chicasa,  Way  land  and  Hor- 
tulana  groups,  and  calls  < special  attention 
to  numerous  hybrids.  Leaving  <*side  hardi¬ 
ness  and  considering  quality,  the  Americana 
group  has  decidedly  the  advantage.  1  or  tex¬ 
ture  of  flesh,  richness  and  flavor,  the  best  of 
the  Americanas  excel  all  other  varieties  of 
the  native  plum.  No  Chicasa  can  compare 
in  quality  with  Quaker  or  Brittlewood.  Next 
in  importance  to  the  Americana  is  that  great 
mongrel  group,  the  Hortulana,  created  by 
Prof.  Bailey  to  include  a  class  bearing  the 
Characteristics  of  both  Americana  and  Chi¬ 
casa.  The  Wildgoose  is  a  familiar  type  of 
this  class.  Many  of  these  appear  to  be  hardy 
in  the  Northwest  and  include  some  highly 
desirable  varieties.  While  the  Wildgoose  is 
unreliable  in  Wisconsin,  owing  to  its  early 
blossoming  season,  in  the  central  and  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  it  appears  to  be  quite  gen¬ 
erally  grown,  judging  from  the  quantity  of 
“Goose”  plums  shipped  to  northern  mar¬ 
kets  from  this  section.  Many  are  sent  to 
New  York  and  other  eastern  cities. 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  plum 
orchards  contain  over  300  named  varieties, 
mainly  natives.  Most  of  these  have  fruited 
for  several  years  and  the  process  of  “weed- 


ity  and  unreliable  bearers.  The  Japan  varieties  are 
not  reliably  hardy  in  bud  or  tree,  and  all  but  a  few 
are  dead  or  dying;  of  the  different  species  of  the  na¬ 
tive  plum,  the  Americana  is  most  desirable.  Many 
varieties  of  the  Hortulana  class  rank  next  in  desir¬ 
ability,  while  but  few  if  any  of  the  varieties 
of  the  Chicasa  group  are  worthy  of  culture. 
From  this  mixed  orchard  thousands  of  pits 
have  been  planted,  no  hand  pollinations 
have  been  attempted,  the  now  well-known 
fact  that  the  native  plums  are  not  self-fer¬ 
tile,  affording  abundant  opportunity  for 
crossing  by  natural  means.  The  seedling  or¬ 
chards  have  proved  immensely  interesting 
as  well  as  profitable.  The  high  average  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  seedlings  has  been  a  source  of  sur¬ 
prise  from  the  beginning. 

The  seedlings  of  the  highest  quality  have 
been  obtained  from  pits  of  the  best  named 
varieties.  The  poorer  named  varieties  have, 
with  rare  exceptions,  produced  seedlings 
uniformly  poor  in  quality.  While  this  might 
be  considered  a  natural  sequence,  the  fact 
that  all  of  these  seedlings  are  undoubted 
crosses,  and  from  parents  growing  in  close 
proximity,  raises  an  interesting  point  in 
plant  breeding.  A  very  large  percentage  of 
the  seedlings  ripen  their  fruit  earlier  than 
the  parent  tree.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  Quaker  seedlings  have  fruited,  and  of 
these  only  12  ripened  later  ,jan  the  parent, 
about  as  many  were  cf  the  same  season  and 
the  remainder  were  earlier.  The  same  is 
true  of  other  varieties.  Many  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  decidedly  high  m  quality,  and  af¬ 
ford  encouragement  to  continue  the  work. 
A.  H.  Terry,  of  Iowa,  is  a  veteran  in  this 
line  of  work,  and  has  produced  many  of  the 
best  varieties  of  native  plums  now  on  the 
market.  As  the  seedling  plum  trees  are 
planted  six  feet  apart  each  way,  for  economy 
of  space,  and  after  the  second  year  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  impracticable,  the  orchards  have  been 
heavily  mulched.  So  far  this  nas  proved 
highly  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  Marsh 
hay  has  been  largely  used  for  mulching,  as 
well  as  other  coarse  material,  free  from  weed 
seeds.  This  method  has  also  been  employed 
in  the  older  orchards.  It  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
new  the  mulch  once  a  year  in  order  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  grass.  A  space  of  about 
20x100  feet  was  heavily  mulched  (about  four 
inches)  last  Spring  with  cinders.  This  seems 
to  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  hay  in  con¬ 
serving  moisture  and  preventing  the  growth 
of  weeds  and  grass.  It  is  probable  that  a 
muldh  of  some  sort  will  prove  the  best  plan 
for  the  home  plum  orchard.  The  native 
plum  seems  to  thrive  better  under  this 
method  of  culture  than  other  orchard  fruits. 

Severe  thinning  is  practiced,  beginning 
when  danger  from  the  curculio  is  past.  The 
plums  at  this  stage  are  usually  one-fourth 
to  one-third  grown  and  are  thinned  so  that 
the  remaining  fruits  are  about  one  inch 
apart.  This  is  somewhat  expensive,  espe¬ 
cially  with  large  trees,  but  will  always  prove 
profitable.  Large  plums  are  wanted,  and 
only  large  plums  will  sell  ior  a  good  price. 
Fig.  9  illustrates  the  benefits  derived  from 
thinning.  The  increasing  demand  for  native 
plums  in  our  local  market  is  gratifying.  The 
fruit  was  marketed  in  one-fifth  bushel  bas¬ 
kets,  and  sold  readily  for  $1.75  per  bushel 
wholesale,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 


EFFECTS  OF  THINNING  NATIVE  PLUMS.  Fig.  9.- 


ing”  is  now  in  progress.  Without  going  into  detail 
affecting  the  varieties,  it  may  be  said  that,  of  the 
Domestica  or  European  varieties  tested,  the  Lombard 
appears  to  be  the  most  hardy.  The  Russian  varieties 
have  but  little  merit,  being  as  a  rule,  inferior  in  qual- 


A  LOAD  OF  NATIVE  PLUMS.  Fig.  8. 
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best  fruits  would  have  brought  $2  per  bushel  if  that 
price  had  been  ashed.  This  was  considerable  more 
than  peaches  brought.  The  plums  were  picked  from 
the  trees  while  still  firm,  and  sorted  before  being  sent 
to  market.  This  is  a  paying  operation,  and  if  care¬ 
fully  done,  need  not  injure  the  fruit.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  the  appearance  of  the  baskets  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  rejection  of  a  small  percentage  of  in¬ 
ferior  fruit.  The  culls  always  sell  readily  for  jelly 
fruit.  Fig.  8  shows  a  load  of  our  native  plumbs  ready 
for  market,  and  Fig.  9  the  effect  of  thinning. 

What  varieties  are  the  best?  This  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  regarding  any  species  of  fruit, 
and  is  unusually  perplexing  in  the  case  of  the  native 
plum.  The  marked  improvement  accomplished  in  the 
last  few  years  in  the  different  species  has  resulted  in 
the  elimination  of  many  of  the  older  varieties  from 
selected  lists.  The  Wyant,  Forest  Garden  and  Quaker, 
however,  still  hold  their  own  for  size  and  quality. 
Hawlteye  and  Stoddard  are  large  and  attractive,  but 
coarse  and  sour.  'Surprise,  North  Star  and  Brittle- 
wood  are  scarcely  new  varieties  now,  and  all  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Beatty,  Smith,  Etta,  Silas  Wilson,  Keith 
and  Lottie  are  some  of  the  newer  varieties  that  have 
been  placed  on  our  lists  of  desirable  sorts. 

Wisconsin  Ex.  Station.  Frederic  cranefield. 


COMPETITION  IN  WESTERN  APPLES. 

Shall  We  Plant  Fall  Varieties  ? 

Some  of  our  eastern  apple  growers  are  beginning  to  be 
afraid  of  western  competition.  They  say  that  large 
quantities  of  apples  are  being  planted  in  the  West,  and 
that  before  many  years  our  markets  will  be  seriously 
invaded  by  this  fruit.  It  appears  that  most  of  these 
western  apples  are  the  late  Winter  varieties.  Eastern 
growers  are  talking  of  escaping  this  competition  by 
planting  more  late  Fall  or  early  Winter  varieties.  In 
this  way  they  think  they  can  get  rid  of  their  fruit,  or  a 
large  part  of  it  before  the  western  fruit  comes  in.  Is 
this  good  advice,  and  do  you  favor  the  planting  of  late 
Fall  and  early  Win’er  apples  in  order  to  escape  the  west¬ 
ern  competition? 

Eastern  Apples  are  Best. 

It  makes  me  laugh  to  think  of  eastern  apple  growers 
fearing  western  competition  in  Winter  varieties,  and 
so  talk  of  growing  Fall  apples  as  a  more  profitable 
industry.  There  i's  a  moderate  sale  for  Fall  apples, 
but  the  great  big  worldwide  demand  is  for  Winter 
apples,  and  as  on  our  eastern  hilly  and  stony  lands 
we  can  grow  apples  of  so  much  higher  quality  than 
can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  West,  and  the  public 
is  more  and  more  appreciating  high  quality,  the 
thing  for  eastern  apple  growers,  who  want  to  make 
profits  in  the  future,  is  to  grow  moat  largely  of  best 
Winter  varieties,  and  then  by  thorough  culture  and 
good  attention  to  every  detail  of  the  business  grow 
as  perfect  and  beautiful  fruit  as  can  be  produced  any¬ 
where  on  earth.  The  market  is  ready  and  waiting 
for  them.  I  'have  never  seen  any  more  beautiful  ap¬ 
ples  anywhere  in  America  than  were  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Maine  Pomological  Society,  and 
60  much  better  in  quality  than  any  I  have  even  eaten 
from  anywhere  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  that  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  a  profitable  market  for  them  the 
world  over,  no  matter  how  many  large  crops  of  in¬ 
ferior  fruit  may  be  grown  in  the  West.  j.  h.  hale. 

Suit  Varieties  to  Localities. 

Plant  apples;  yes,  plant  apples;  plant  late  Winter 
apples.  Plant  late  Fall  apples;  why  should  we  not 
plant  the  best?  The  western  man  will  plant  that  with 
which  he  can  make  the  most  money,  be  ft  late  Winter 
or  late  Fall.  Why  should  we  not  do  the  same?  Are 
we  to  abandon  the  finest  apple  region  'in  the  State, 
for  fear  of  opposition?  There  are  no  better  apples 
grown  than  have  been  grown  in  the  Hudson  River 
counties,  Rockland,  Orange,  Ulster,  Sullivan,  Renns- 
selaer,  Columbia,  Dutchess,  etc.,  and  they  can  be 
again.  Those  who  can  look  back  50  or  60  years  ago 
can  see  the  fleet  of  barges  from  every  landing  in  the 
Fall  of  the  year,  from  the  Highlands  to  Albany,  loaded 
to  their  full  capacity  with  as  fine  fruit  as  ever  was 
sent  to  market.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  great  New¬ 
town  Pippin  orchards  of  Esopus,  with  its  output  of 
20,000  to  25,000  barrels,  mostly  shipped  (to  London, 
selling  for  $20  to  $25  a  barrel?  Those  were  times  when 
the  orchards  of  the  river  valley  were  in  their  prime; 
these  orohards  have  now  gone  to  decay,  their  places 
taken  by  vineyards  and  peaches  in  very  many  cases. 
Very  few  apple  orchards  have  been  set  to  take  the 
places  of  the  old  ones  until  within  a  comparatively 
few  years.  Yet  I  believe  that  if  the  apple  orchards 
had  been  renewed  the  orchard  Ms  would  have  been 
better  off  to-day.  I  believe  those  hills  would  grow 
as  fine  fruit  as  they  ever  did,  but  ’i,t  would  require 
more  work  than  those  olden  times;  we  have  more 
diseases  and  insects  to  contend  against,  but  they  may 
be  conquered.  The  western  man  has  his  trials,  and 
they  will  increase  with  the  multiplying  of  his  or¬ 
chards.  Then  he  has  more  freight  to  pay,  and  higher 
wages,  .to  offset  cheaper  land.  I  would  plant  late 
Fall,  early  Winter  and  late  Winter,  as  it  sirfced  my 


location  best,  with  no  reference  to  what  my  western 
friends  were  doing;  they  certainly  will  not  consult  us. 

N.  HALLOCK. 

Great  Chance  for  Eastern  Growers. 

The  question  of  over-production  of  apples  has  been 
raised  for  many  years,  yet  the  fact  has  never  been 
realized  with  good  fruit.  The  demand  has  kept  stead¬ 
ily  apace  with  the  supply.  Competition  from  the  West 
is  not  to  be  feared  if  eastern  apple  growers  will  drop 
their  shiftless  and  utterly  slovenly  ways  in  handling 
fruit.  Unless  the  eastern  growers  do  improve  in  their 
methods,  our  markets  will  be  supplied  by  the  West. 
California,  Washington,  Oregon,  Kansas  and  Missouri 
are  planting  to  an  enormous  extent.  They  are  in  our 
market  to-day  with  handsome  fruit  put  up  in  neat  and 
attractive  manner,  realizing  good  profits.  If  the  west¬ 
ern  growers  can  ship  thousands  of  miles  and  take 
profits,  why  should  eastern  growers,  with  the  same 
markets  at  their  doors,  fear  competition,  when  they 
can  produce  far  better  flavored  fruit?  The  planting 
of  late  Fall  and  early  Winter  varieties  is  not  a  wise 
policy.  There  is  a  too  limited  demand  for  these,  as 
our  markets  are  carrying  heavy  supplies  of  Autumn 
fruits  that  will  be  used  in  the  trade  in  their  season, 
and  the  season  for  these  is  now  lengthened  by  cold 
storage.  The  enormous  orchards  of  the  West  do  not 
necessarily  mean  over-production,  for  they  do  not 
give  above  average  results.  They  are  on  too  big  a 
scale,  and  cannot  receive  the  necessary  care  required. 
We  were  recently  in  thousands  of  acres  of  these  great 
western  orchards  where  trees  had  been  planted  by  .the 
many  thousands,  yet  had  never  been  pruned  nor  cul¬ 
tivated  since  set.  The  San  Jos6  scale  was  in  some 
of  them,  and  in  a  few  yeans  dead  trees  will  follow  to 
the  extent  of  entire  orchards,  because  the  owners  here 
have  not  dealt  with  insects,  and  they  cannot  cope  with 
them  on  so  great  a  scale.  The  great  Judge  Wellhouse 
orchards  which  have  received  above  average  care,  have 
yielded  an  average  of  but  50  bushels  of  apples  per  acre 
for  22  years.  If  the  eastern  growers  will  plant  five 
and  10-acre  orchards,  give  those  high  culture  and  put 
up  only  choice  fruit  in  small  packages,  they  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  meet  the  competition  of  the  world.  Larger 
orchards  must  be  attempted  only  where  there  its  suf¬ 


ficient  capital  to  give  the  same  high  culture.  We  are 
but  in  the  infancy  of  the  development  of  our  foreign 
trade  which  will  make  enormous  demands  upon  us 
for  good  fruit.  Plant  good  standard  varieties  of  Win¬ 
ter  apples,  give  them  good  care,  and  they  will  pay 
one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  every  time. 

GEO.  T.  POWELL. 


WINTER  BARLEY  VS.  WHEAT. 

Replying  to  C.  F.  B.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  of  December  14,  I  have  given  some  study  to  the 
question.  When  we  planted  our  corn  last  Spring  we 
had  a  prospect  for  35  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and 
in  10  days  the  Hessian  fly  had  almost  ruined  it.  At 
this  time  I  selected  an  average  stool  of  the  wheat  and 
made  a  careful  examination  of  it.  There  were  three 
stalks  without  fly  which  had  good  heads.  There  were 
three  stalks  that  had  had  the  Fall  brood  and  were 
making  but  a  short  head,  and  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather  the  grain  in  all  of  this  kind  shriveled  up. 
Eight  stalks  were  just  alive,  with  the  Spring  brood 
(from  three  to  14  to  the  stalk)  and  in  10  days  more 
all  of  this  had  wilted  down  to  the  ground.  At  thrash¬ 
ing  time  we  got  but  13  bushels  per  acre,  which  did 
no  more  than  pay  expenses. 

As  to  Winter  barley,  we  sowed  our  barley  early  in 
September  on  oat  stubble  that  had  been  plowed  and 
well  worked  down,  but  saw  no  effect  of  the  fly,  neither 
Fall  nor  Spring  brood,  and  at  thrashing  time  we  had 
40  bushels  of  barley  per  acre.  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  best  feeds  for  all  stock  that  we  can  raise  upon 
the  farm.  I  sold  my  entire  crop  for  seed  except  my 
own  seed  for  17  acres  and  four  bushels  kept  to  have 
pearled,  for  our  own  eating.  We  are  very  fond  of  it 
when  cooked  in  a  double  cooker  like  rice,  served  with 
cream  and  a  little  sugar.  Our  farmers  have  sown 
Winter  oats,  barley  and  Timothy  alone;  anything  to 


cut  down  the  wheat  acreage.  Winter  barley  will  not 
do  well  on  wet  land;  our  rolling  limestone  land  suits 
it  best.  While  on  a  trip  through  California  last  July 
and  August  I  found  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
hay  used  in  that  State  is  Winter  barley  cut  when  in 
the  milk  and  baled,  for  which  town  and  city  people 
pay  from  $7  to  $12  dollars  per  ton.  We  could  grow 
a  good  crop  of  corn  after  cutting  our  barley  for  hay, 
and  ,thi)s  would  give  the  young  clover  plants  a  good 
chance,  though  when  the  barley  is  allowed  to  ripen 
it  is  still  a  better  nurse  crop  than  wheat,  for  it  ripens 
from  10  to  12  days  earlier  than  wheat,  and  has  a 
heavy  blade  which  protect  the  young  clover  from  late 
frosts.  When  the  grain  is  maturing  this  blade  dries 
up  and  allows  the  sunshine  to  reach  the  young  clover 
plants,  and  clover  we  must  have,  or  quit  farming. 

Clark  Co.,  Ind.  b.  a.  barnett. 


SELF-CLEANING  RAIN-WATER  CISTERN. 

Build  cistern  (Fig.  10)  of  size  desired,  with  bottom 
six  inches  lower  at  one  side  than  the  other.  Plan 
settling  basin  wide  enough  to  be  scraped  out  with  a 
wide  square  shovel.  Cement  four-inch  glazed  tile  be¬ 
tween  basin  and  cistern  for  inlet.  Over  bricks  laid 
at  lowest  side  build  outlet,  or  overflow,  of  four-inch 
tile  with  exit  as  high  as  desired — every  joint  water 
tight.  Wire  strainers  of  galvanized  wire  fit  on  mouth 
of  inlet,  and  exit  of  overflow,  preventing  vermin  and 
toads  entering.  To  the  iron  pipe  of  pump  connect 
two-inch  steam  rubber  hose  long  enough  to  reach 
bottom.  To  the  end  of  this  lash  the  handle  of  a  two- 
gallon  jug,  corked  and  sealed  when  empty.  What¬ 
ever  the  depth  of  water,  the  pumped  water  is  from 
the  aerated  layer  six  inches  from  surface.  Whenever 
rainfall  is  in  excess,  the  discharge  is  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  carries  off  sediment.  j.  f.  g. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

NATURAL  GAS  0  N  TH  E  FARM. 

How  a  Kansas  Farmer  Uses  It. 

Part  III. 

If  an  eastern  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  happen 
.to  travel  over  the  Kansas  Southern  branch  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  he  would  see  large  quantities  of 
natural  gas  used  by  .the  farmers  and  town  people. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  but  a  few  farm¬ 
houses  between  Moran  and  Iola,  15  miles  apart,  and 
now  they  are  connected  with  three  railroads,  and 
eight  miles  of  the  way  is  one  continuous  manufac¬ 
turing  town,  where  thousands  of  workmen  are  em¬ 
ployed  night  and  day,  and  this  ‘is  all  owing  to  .the  use 
of  natural  gals.  Commencing  ait  the  Neosho  River, 
one  mile  west  of  Iola,  and  .traveling  east  on  a  dark 
night,  one  is  at  once  under  bright  electric  lights.  The 
gas  wells  here  have  320  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch,  and  the  enormous  smelters  which  are  constantly 
operated  only  use  a  fraction  of  a  pound  pressure  on 
a  islingle  well,  yet  all  of  them  have  several  wells  in 
reserve  that  are  all  connected.  Just  as  soon  as  one 
gets  through  Langonville  the  lights  of  La  Harpe  ap¬ 
pear,  and  as  soon  as  one  passes  the  last  brick  plant 
east  of  La  Harpe  and  mounts  .the  first  ridge  east  of 
it,  he  is  past  the  eight  to  100  miles  of  continuous 
light  and  heat  caused  by  natural  gas,  and  for  seven 
miles  east  .to  .the  next  high  ridge  .that  is  1,050  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  the  highest  land  in  eastern  Kan¬ 
sas  for  150  miles  or  more,  to  where  Moran  is  lighted 
up  with  gas,  is  a  great  natural  gas  valley,  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  fertile  farms  where  the  farmers  all  use 
natural  gas  for  iarm  work.  This  great  plain  drains 
well,  but  the  lowest  place  is  hardly  20  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  and  as  one  continues  along  parallel 
with  the  three  railroads  his  way  is  constantly  lit  up 
by  the  farmers’  lights.  There  is  no  dismal,  gloomy 
farmhouse  with  the  savage  dog  crouching  under  the 
hedge,  but  on  the  contrary,  every  window  throws  out 
a  blaze  of  light,  and  the  torches  in  the  yard  lights 
one  on  his  way  to  the  next  house. 

My  nearest  neighbor’s  torch,  on  the  west,  would 
light  up  the  road  till  the  end  and  side  of  my  dwelling 
throw  out  a  great  glare  of  white  light  through  10 
windows  from  12  incandescent  lights;  then  the  great 
torch  in  the  yard  will  cast  a  shadow  until  the  next 
farm  light  at  the  school  house  is  reached,  then  past 
other  neighoors  till  the  street  lights  of  the  town  are 
reached.  Inside  any  of  these  farmhouses,  on  the 
darkest  and  coldest  of  nights,  it  is  as  light  as  day 
and  as  warm  as  Summer.  Lights  are  never  turned 
out,  only  in  Summer,  burning  day  and  night,  and  the 
constant  penetrating  heat  from  one  gas  sltove  makes 
more  heat  than  several  red-hot  coal  stoves.  There 
are  no  frosted  bed  covers  on  getting  up  in  a  cold 
room;  the  same  warm  even  temperature  is  maintained 
day  and  night.  Flowers  grow  and  bloom;  there  is  no 
smoke,  no  sparks,  no  soot,  no  dirt  from  coal  or  wood; 
no  feeding  .the  fires  from  one  year's  end  to  another; 
simply  .the  touch  of  a  valve  increases  or  puts  out  the 
fire  as  needed.  Life  is  worth  living  here  on  a  farm, 
with  three  new  farm  hands  free  of  cost,  viz.,  rural 
delivery,  farmers’  telephone,  natural  gas  and  the 
creamery  wagon  daily.  j,  c.  Norton, 

Allen  Co.,  Kan. 
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TOMATO  PRICES  AT  CANNING  FACTORIES. 

The  newspapers  report  that  the  farmers  in  southern 
New  Jersey  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  have  the 
canners  advance  the  price  paid  for  tomatoes  from  $5  to 
$8  per  ton.  We  do  not  understand  that  a  “strike”  has 
been  organized  yet.  The  following  statement  of  the  case 
seems  fair: 

The  farmers  have  for  years  claimed  that  the  price 
was  too  low,  while  the  packers  claimed  that  the  price 
must  be  a  remunerative  one,  as  they  were  without 
difficulty  able  to  secure  contracts  for  all  they  needed 
at  that  figure,  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  do 
this  if  the  crop  did  not  pay  the  farmer  at  least  as 
well  as  any  other  farm  crop.  This  would  seem  a 
convincing  argument,  but  I  have  noticed  that  each 
year  sees  more  or  less  of  the  tomato  growers  declin¬ 
ing  to  make  contracts — either  ceasing  to  grow  them, 
or  taking  the  chances  of  the  open  market.  These 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  contract  growers  have  been  filled 
by  new  comers  who  desire  to  try  the  business.  The 
packers  advance  many  arguments  on' their  side — the 
low  price  of  their  product,  the  loss  by  extraordinarily 
heavy  deliveries,  the  fierce  competition  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  etc.  The  last  season  was  almost  a  failure,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  profits  to  the  grower  were  nil, 
and  too  frequently  the  balance  was  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  account.  The  packer,  on  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
vided  he  had  not  made  contracts  for  the  sale  of  his 
output  at  the  prevailing  low  prices  of  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  the  enor¬ 
mous  rise  in  price,  at  least  50  per  cent.  If,  however, 
he  had  made  such  a  contract,  and  his  commission 
merchant  held  h  m  strictly  to  it,  in  cases  where  his 
capital  was  limited  it  came  pretty  near  spelling  ruin 
for  him,  for  as  a  rule,  he  was  unable  to  fill  three- 
fourths  of  his  cans,  and  to  do  even  this  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  purchase  in  the  open  market  at  prices  aver¬ 
aging  nearer  $20  per  ton  than  $5. 

To  the  onlooker  it  does  not  seem  an  unreasonable 
demand  of  the  farmers  to  ask  $8  per  ton.  While  $5 
per  ton  (about  12  cents  per  bushel  or  eight  cents  per 
basket)  is  certainly  a  small  price,  and  one  that  can 
scarcely  pay  for  the  labor  alone  of  production  and  de¬ 
livery  in  the  best  of  seasons,  it  is  entirely  inadequate 
in  the  seasons  of  the  past  few  years.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  tomatoes  are  “running  out,”  but  it 
looks  somewhat  as  though  that  were  the  case;  cer¬ 
tainly  no  grower  is  justified  in  expecting  as  good 
average  results  as  he  could  a  few  years  since.  The 
increased  cost  (probably  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  can) 
would  not  be  taken  from  the  profits  of  the  packer, 
but  in  all  cases  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer  in  an 
increased  price;  though  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  it  would  fall  on  the  retail  dealer.  The 
packer  would  not  be  injured.  He,  however,  desires 
naturally  to  produce  his  product  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  price,  since  the  lower  he  can  sell  the  more  he 
can  sell.  In  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances  I  can 
but  think  the  demands  of  the  farmers  just,  although 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  always 
right,  or  the  best  policy  even,  to  exact  all  that  you 
can  get.  I  believe  in  a  fair  price  to  the  grower,  the 
packer  and  the  consumer.  The  next  question  natur¬ 
ally  is:  “Will  they  succeed  in  securing  their  de¬ 
mands.”  In  answer  to  this  l  can  only  say  “that  de¬ 
pends.”  If  they  can  stick  together  and  simply  say: 
“That  is  our  price — if  you  can  give  it  all  right,  we 
will  grow  your  tomatoes;  if  not,  we  will  grow  some¬ 
thing  else,”  there  can  'be  no  question  as  to  the  result. 
But  that  if  is  an  awfully  big  one,  and  if  you  ask  me 
“Will  they  stick” — I  can  only  answer  “I  don’t  know” 
—they  never  have.  R.  l.  iiowf.lt.. 


FUTURE  PRICE  OF  POTATOES. 

The  variance  in  .the  price  of  potatoes  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account  for,  and  dealers  confess  themselves 
unable  to  forestall  market  movements.  One  dealer 
loaded  1,800  bushels  at  40  cents,  and  sold  the  same  at 
an  advance  of  five  cent.  A  second  bought  10  car¬ 
loads  at  45  cents,  selling  as  fast  as  a  car  was  loaded 
for  a  three  cent  commission  per  bushel.  “Why  do 
you  not  fill  up  your  cellar?”  I  asked.  “That  is  specu¬ 
lation — we  buy  on  business  principles,”  he  replied.  I 
knew  at  that  very  time  he  was  storing  cabbage  by 
the  carload  for  Spring  market.  To  tell  the  honest 
truth  he  did  no,t  dare  store  potatoes  at  45  cents,  and 
in  10  days  after  they  were  paying  75  cents.  This 
illustrates  the  uncertainty  among  men  who  make  a 
business  of  knowing. 

In  a  few  small  areas  there  are  now  as  large  stocks 
back,  as  at  this  time  last  year,  but  such  spots  are 
scarce,  and  these  are  mostly  market  or  table  grades. 
Seed  stock  is  very  scarce,  and  prices,  which  are  usu¬ 
ally  higher  than  for  eating,  must  be  higher  than 
usual.  I  do  not  expect  them  to  be  as  high  as  they 
were  once  in  Colorado,  $200  per  sack,  and  think  $3 
per  barrel  may  be  the  average  paid  to  the  growers, 
for  when  you  get  above  that,  growers  will  use  any¬ 
thing  they  can  get  or  have  on  hand.  It  is  poor  prac¬ 
tice,  but  high  prices  always  cut  off  the  sales.  Early 


potatoes  were  a  poor  crop,  and  .the  high  prices  of  early 
eating  potatoes  tempted  growers  to  part  with  them, 
increasing  the  scarcity.  The  September  report  of  the 
United  (States  says  .the  average  condition  of  potatoes 
for  10  years  is  78.8  per  cent,  and  that  for  same  date, 
1901,  it  was  52.2;  1900,  it  was  80.  In  any  ordinary 
case  there  is  no  reason  why  potatoes  should  not  be 
high  until  the  point  is  reached  where  other  foodJs  will 
be  used  instead,  and  importations  begin  to  be  profit¬ 
able.  The  December  report  shows  a  nearly  uniform 
price  in  all  sections,  showing  that  the  shortage  is  not 
a  local  one.  Evidently  there  need  not  be  any  fear 
of  western  stock  flooding  eastern  markets.  Most  deal¬ 
ers  believe  that  there  are  no  large  stocks  stored  in  the 
cities,  and  prices  are  relatively  higher  in  the  country 
than  in  the  towns.  Many  farmers  in  the  so-called 
non-producing  potato  counties  tell  me  they  will  have 
to  buy  for  both  table  and  seed  use.  A  shipment  of 
65,000  bushels  for  Europe  seems  a  large  one,  but 
made  no  difference  in  price,  but  if  the  “outsiders” 
continue  that  game  it  will  have  to  be  included  in  the 
deal.  It  is  said  they  are  used  as  ballast,  and  the  cost 
for  transportation  is  very  small.  If  the  farmers  do 
not  "go  wild”  and  continue  a  steady  selling,  everybody 
should  be  able  to  get  good  prices.  Should  too  many 
hold  back,  forcing  the  price  too  high  for  consumption, 
decreasing  the  demand,  Spring  may  find  as  many  as 
usual  on  the  market.  Usually  February,  with  cold 
spells  to  check  the  supply,  has  been  a  favorable  month 
to  sell. 

With  the  prices  prevailing,  there  is  less  sorting,  and 
considerable  stock  is  taken  that  in  other  years  would 
be  refused.  There  were  many  fields  where  stock  was 
isrnall  and  scabby — which  give  but  few  merchantable 
tubers.  Where  a  fairly  good  yield  was  obtained  the 
stock  is  above  par  in  appearance  and  quality  and 


there  is  no  shrinkage;  in  fact,  it  is  good  enough  for 
seed  if  it  were  pure,  but  not  one  farmer  in  fifty  brings 
a  load  to  the  car  which  does  not  contain  from  two  to 
seven  varieties.  Straight  unmixed  stock  is  very 
scarce.  c.  e.  chapman. 


A  SATISFACTORY  DAIRY  BARN. 

1  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  the  several 
articles  on  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  farm 
barns  published  from  time  to  time  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  prospective  builders  can  get  some  helpful  ideas 
therefrom.  It  is  impracticable  sometimes  to  follow 
exact  plans  herein  laid  down.  Everyone  must  adjust 
them  to  suit  the  environment;  always  keeping  in 
mind  the  old  adage  that  “good  calculation  is  better 
than  hard  work.”  This  applies  with  special  force  to 
the  dairy  barn,  for  with  the  indispensable  silo  and 
the  consequent  change  in  the  feeding  of  the  dairy, 
radical  changes  are  seen  in  the  construction  of  the 
buildings.  Of  first  and  last  importance  is  calcula¬ 
tion;  the  hard  work  will  be  in  evidence  on  the  dairy 
farm  as  well  as  elsewhere,  therefore  construct  with 
an  eye  to  convenience,  build  to  save  labor  in  feeding 
and  watering  the  stock,  and  cleaning  the  stables.  A 
few  steps  saved  now  means  many  miles  saved  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  a  short  lift  saves  a  man’s  back. 
Handy  buildings  make  the  work  pleasant.  Several 
silos  were  put  up  recently  in  this  vicinity  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  old  barns,  and  almost  without  exception 
the  silo  was  built  out  away  from  the  barn,  and  some¬ 
times  to  one  side  of  the  stable,  necessitating  the 
carrying  for  considerable  distances  of  the  silage  when 
feeding.  This  is  a  grave  mistake,  as  it  is  heavy  stuff, 
and  the  job  is  an  everyday  one  for  a  large  part  of 
the  feeding  season.  By  all  means  if  possible  build 
the  silo  on  the  shortest  line  to  the  mangers;  have  the 
cows  head  in,  if  there  are  two  rows  in  the  barn,  thus 
being  able  to  feed  both  sides  of  the  feeding  alley  at 
once.  Use  a  four-wheeled  truck  with  a  box  holding 
20  bushels  or  more,  and  by  this  means  all  carrying 
is  done  away  with,  work  is  easier,  and  time  saved. 

The  plan  at  Fig.  11  shows  accommodations  for  40 
cows,  five  horses,  box  stalls,  granary,  carriage  room, 
silo  and  storage  for  forage,  etc.  In  this  case  the  main 
barn  fronts  north;  cow  barn  runs  north  and  south, 
with  silo  at  south  end,  making  a  warm  sheltered  yard 


on  southeast  side.  It  is  very  convenient;  that  is  the 
point,  and  the  idea  is  not  to  lay  down  any  fixed  plan, 
but  to  emphasize  the  need  of  convenience  in  barn 
construction.  The  main  barn  is  84x36  feet,  16-foot 
posts,  and  beginning  at  the  east  end  is  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Bay  16x36,  thrashing  floor  15x36,  carriage  room 
and  drive  30x36.  This  is  also  used  for  workshop, 
where  tools  are  repaired  and  odd  jobs  are  done.  From 
this  room  the  horse  stalls  and  granary  are  entered, 
making  it  handy  to  drive  in  to  unhitch,  and  also  to 
unload  grain.  The  ceiling  of  the  horse  and  carriage 
rooms  is  nine  feet  in  clear,  with  spacious  storage 
room  above.  Doors  leading  from  granary  and  horse 
stalls  enter  an  alley  from  which  open  two  box  stalls, 
each  10x12  feet.  Granary  is  also  connected  directly 
with  feeding  alley  of  the  dairy  barn,  which  is  28x65 
feet  with  16-foot  posts,  stable  ceiling  being  eight  feet 
in  clear  with  storage  above.  The  feeding  alley  in  the 
center  is  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  is  of  dressed  lum¬ 
ber,  no  mangers;  fodder  is  put  down  from  above 
through  three  openings,  each  end  and  center. 

The  most  striking  convenience  in  comparison  with 
detached  sil®s  is  the  location  of  the  silo,  which  is  at 
the  end  of  the  stable,  directly  in  line  with  the  feeding 
alley,  but  cut  off  from  same  by  enclosed  alley  for  en¬ 
trance  and  exit  of  cows,  thereby  obviating  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  some  of  having  direct  connection  between 
silo  and  stable.  A  chute  down  the  side  of  silo  deliv¬ 
ers  the  silage  into  the  truck,  and  is  taken  directly  in 
front  of  the  cows  and  fed  out  with  a  scoop  shovel 
One  end  of  the  truck  being  open  it  is  easy  to  shovel. 
Notice  that  as  the  feeder  delivers  his  load  of  silage  he 
is  constantly  nearing  the  granary,  and  when  all  fed 
out  can  reload  with  the  necessary  amount  of  grain 
and  return,  finishing  where  he  began,  and  leaving  the 
truck  at  the  silo  ready  for  future  use.  Enclosing  the 
silo  and  extending  same  width  as  barn  is  a  shed,  used 
below  for  manure  and  above  for  storage.  This,  while 
not  a  necessity,  is  a  valuable  addition,  and  pays  good 
interest  on  the  investment.  M.  t.  w. 


SOUND  SENSE  ABOUT  COW  PEAS. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  farmers  who  are  land 
poor.  They  plant  large  fields  year  after  year  with 
perhaps  a  little  fertilizer  to  start  the  crop,  raising 
crops  which  in  some  instances  hardly  pay  for  har¬ 
vesting.  Supposing  a  man  intended  planting  10  acres 
of  corn,  let  him  take  five  of  it  for  corn,  putting  all 
the  fertilizer  intended  for  the  10  acres  on  five;  give 
extra  cultivation,  and  about  June  1  sow  the  other  five 
acres  to  cow  peas  to  plow  down  either  Spring  or  Fall. 
Ten  chances  to  one  he  will  get  as  much  value  on  five 
acres  the  first  year  as  formerly  on  10.  The  second 
year  his  cow-pea  ground  would  give  him  more  value 
on  five  acres  than  on  10  without  them.  Cow  peas  are 
just  as  valuable  for  potatoes  as  corn,  and  will  also 
make  large  crops  of  grain.  I  have  grown  them  three 
or  four  years  previous  to  last  season,  but  never  had 
seed  ripen  in  quantity  before.  The  above  remarks 
apply  to  all  light  and  leacby  lands,  and  any  land 
deficient  in  humus,  especially  side  hills  and  back  lands 
where  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  haul 
stable  manure  even  if  one  had  plenty.  On  land  near 
large  cities,  where  stable  manure  is  cheap  and  land 
high  priced,  they  would  not  prove  as  valuable  unless 
land  was  manure  sick;  in  that  case  I  think  cow  peas 
would  prove  as  valuable  as  clover,  as  the  vines  make 
good  food  either  green  or  dry,  and  the  roots  and 
stubble  leave  the  isoil  very  loose  and  friable,  also 
darkens  the  soil,  like  a  clover  sod  plowed  down,  but 
they  decay  much  quicker.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
about  July  10,  1900,  I  plowed  down  an  old  strawberry 
patch,  sowing  one-half  to  Hungarian  grass  and  the 
remainder  to  cow  peas,  mowing  the  whole  for  mulch 
about  September  1.  In  fitting  the  ground  the  next 
April  for  strawberries  one  could  easily  tell  which  was 
cow-pea  ground,  there  being  hardly  a  trace  of  old 
strawberry  roots  or  crowns  on  the  part  where  the 
latter  grew.  Indeed  the  difference  was  so  greatly  in 
favor  of  cow  peas  that  the  men  planting  strawberries 
remarked  on  it.  e.  m.  h. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER.— Do  not  attempt  sowing  the  seed 
on  soil  that  is  wet  and  heavy,  and  liable  to  heave,  for 
no  matter  how  large  a  top  you  get  it  will  pull  out,  as 
it  is  a  surface  feeder,  quite  unlike  its  associate  Red 
clover,  which  has  a  tap  root,  while  Crimson  has  none. 
Do  not  sow  later  than  September  1  in  northern  New  York; 
August  1  is  better.  I  usually  sow  in  corn  or  tobacco,  at 
last  cultivation,  being  careful  to  avoid  covering  too  deep, 
as  this  will  prove  fatal.  Be  sure  to  get  American-grown 
seed,  as  foreign  seed  will  not  germinate  more  than  half, 
and  is  not  reliable.  After  the  crop  is  removed  I  use  a 
liberal  application  of  a  fertilizer  containing  eight  per 
cent  potash  and  10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  which  gives 
me  a  good  growth  in  Fall,  which  is  quite  essential  in 
order  to  withstand  our  northern  Winters.  I  have  now 
lVa  acre  of  Crimson  clover  which  I  intend  to  plow  under 
for  tobacco.  It  covers  the  ground  like  a  perfect  mat, 
and  will  amply  repay  for  all  trouble  incurred.  w.  f.  b. 

Lysander,  N.  Y. 
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THE  OHIO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Part  III. 

N.  C.  Marion  read  a  very  good  paper  on 
“Our  Birds.’’  There  is,  continually  passing 
over  our  State,  back  and  forth,  from  north 
to  south  and  from  south  to  north,  a  “wave” 
of  bird  life  which  is  ever  working  in  the 
interests  of  the  horticulturist.  From  this 
flitting  “wave”  there  are  about  230  varie¬ 
ties  that  nest  with  us.  He  designated  the 
falcon  or  hawk  family  as  the  “Spaniards” 
of  bird  life.  It  was  admitted  that  the  crow 
was  a  sort  of  “thief”  but  not  a  bad  fellow 
withal.  The  robin  was  given  a  prominent 
place  among  the  birds  most  industrious. 
He  labors  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night,  and  is  entitled  to  all  he  gets, 
even  if  this  includes  a  few  “wormy  cher¬ 
ries.”  A  parent  robin  has  been  known  to 
bring,  to  the  nest,  16  worms  in  15  minutes, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  a  healthy  young 
robin  can  manage  13  feet  of  angle  worm 
in  one  day,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  Its 
equivalent  In  various  worms,  slugs  and 
bugs  that  so  seriously  beset  us.  Yfet  the 
robin  has  no  special  protection!  While  the 
cow-bird  "keeps  no  house”  and  is  almost 
invariably  raised  by  a  “step-mother,”  it 
was  declared  to  be  a  great  insect  destroyer. 
The  king  bird,  in  addition  to  being  a  feeder 
on  insects,  is  one  of  the  greatest  protectors 
of  the  home.  The  oriole  was  declared  a 
worthy  example  of  conjugal  fidelity,  as  he 
will  stay  by  his  wife  and  children  to  the 
last,  as  true  as  steel.  His  song  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  his  diet  is  principally  in 
sects.  The  swallow  family  was  praised  as 
insect  destroyers.  The  blue  jay  was  hu¬ 
morously  described  as  a  sort  of  “Jim 
Dandy”  who  could  come  nearer  swearing 
than  any  of  our  native  birds.  He  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pugnacious  and  his  greatest  re¬ 
deeming  traits  are  his  colors.  Mr.  Marion 
is  a  staunch  friend  of  the  quail.  He  urges 
its  complete  protection,  and  declares  that 
the  angels  might  as  easily  be  expected  to 
"compromise  on  sin,”  as  the  horticulturist 
on  this  question;  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  trespass;  that  our  rights  in  this  matter 
should  be  demanded  and  that  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  quails  they  will  protect  us.  They 
are  our  little  friends;  are  an  ornament  to 
our  farms;  a  continual  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion;  inveterate  workers  without  one  dark 
spot  on  their  character.  Doves— the  em¬ 
blem  of  peace  and  good  will— were  like¬ 
wise  defended  in  an  eloquent  manner.  He 
declared  that  the  “soul  of  a  hunter  who 
would  deliberately  take  the  life  of  one  of 
these,  was  small  enough  to  rattle  inside  a 
tobacco  seed.”  English  sparrows,  on  the 
other  hand  were  admitted  to  be  similar  to 
“everybody  else  who  comes  from  England 
—wanting  the  earth.”  In  discussion  of  this 
subject,  Prof.  Lazenby  declared  that  the 
small  rifles  of  the  Flobert  class,  and  spring 
guns  were  villainous  and  pernicious  toys 
in  the  hands  of  boys,  and  very  destructive 
of  bird  life.  He  also  condemned  the  pres¬ 
ent  fad  of  making  collections  of  birds’  eggs 
—the  wholesale  robbing  of  nests  by  our 
young  people  to  secure  collections  that  are 
short-lived  and  of  no  use  whatever. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby  read  an  elaborate 
paper  on  “The  Timber  Trees  of  Ohio  and 
the  Present  Demand  for  Wood.”  With  our 
limited  space  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
a  satisfactory  report  on  this  subject. 
Ohio’s  114  varieties  of  forest  trees  were 
named,  classified  and  the  special  demand 
for  each  kind  of  wood  stated  in  a  way  that 
was  very  interesting  and  instructive.  Not 
the  least  among  the  excellent  points  of  the 
discourse  was  the  assertion  that  the  forests 
of  Ohio  were  a  great  inheritance,  and  that 
it  is  not  right  for  us  to  cause  the  se  who 
come  after  us  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price 
for  timber.  In  the  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Dr.  Chamberlain  said  that  it  would 
be  unprofitable  to  grow  timber  on  land  that 
will  pay  us  $40  gross  per  acre  in  other 
crops,  that  we  are  inclined  to  worry  too 
much  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  timber,  as 
there  are  always  new  resources;  that  in 
the  creation  of  the  earth  it  was  the  divine 
plan  to  store  upon  and  within  it  such  a 
quantity  and  variety  of  material  as  would 
ever  supply  the  needs  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  we  need  not  fear  that  we  will 
freeze  or  starve  to  death.  “Forcing  Head 
Lettuce,”  by  C.  W.  Waid,  and  “The  Fac¬ 
ing-House  Industry,”  by  Prof.  Thorne,  both 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  were 
papers  that  were  appreciated  by  those  in¬ 
terested  along  this  line. 

Dr.  Chamberlain’s  paper  on  “Apple  Cul¬ 
ture  in  Northeastern  Ohio”  was  very  well 
received.  His  orchard  is  in  the  form  of  a 
large  knoll  embracing  10  acres  of  land.  It 
is  systematically  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
drained,  a  tile  drain  being  laid  between 


Can  You 

do  a  little  pleasant  and  profitable  work 
for  us  in  your  own  town?  No  experience 
necessary.  Me  will  explain  just  what 
you  have  to  do.  The  work  will  be  light, 
and  we  will  arrange  for  the  time  you 
shall  be  able  to  give  to  it.  We  can  give 
you  work  for  all  your  time  or  just  for 
your  spare  time.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
JTirW  Yo*t 


every  two  rows  of  trees,  which  are  plann¬ 
ed  33  feet  apart  each  way.  There  is  an 
outlet  for  the  drainage  at  each  of  the  four 
corners.  He  considers  this  water  drainage, 
as  well  as  that  of  cold  air,  essential  to 
success  in  apple  culture.  He  has  noticed 
upon  his  own  orchard  that  the  apples  have 
sometimes  been  killed  squarely  up  to  a 
certain  well-defined  “frost  line,”  while 
those  above  were  uninjured.  The  only 
trees  that  have  died  of  “wet  feet”  were 
those  upon  the  boundary  of  the  orchard, 
where  the  rows  were  drained  upon  ons  side 
only.  Here,  too,  in  digging  the  holes  for 
replanting  trees,  water  would  stand  in 
them,  while  just  above,  where  drained 
upon  both  sides,  the  holes  remained  dry. 
Fall  is  the  favorite  season  for  pla.nting. 
He  goes,  in  person,  to  the  nursery,  and 
selects  his  trees  ahead  of  the  diggers, 
pruning  the  tops  as  he  goes.  He  prefers 
a  tall  tree,  headed  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  aims  to  prune  to  a  “whorl”  of 
five  branches  at  that  height.  Where  a 
“fork”  occurs  he  cuts  away  entirely  the 
smaller  of  the  two  branches  to  prevent  the 
future  splitting  of  the  tree.  The  trees  are 
well  packed  and  hauled  home  in  his  own 
wagon,  if  the  distance  be  not  too  great. 
In  setting  he  prunes  away,  from  the  lower 
side,  all  bruised  and  broken  roots,  taking 
care  that  the  root  system  shall  be  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  top.  If  the  ground  be  dry  he 
dips  the  roots  in  a  “soil  porridge”  and 
plants  the  tree  with  a  strong  inclination 
toward  the  southwest.  Treading  down  the 
soil  firmly  and  banking  up  thoroughly  is 
recommended.  He  buys  galvanized  one- 
fourth  inch  meshed  wire  screen,  three  feet 
wide,  -which  he  cuts  into  9%  inch  lengths 
and  rolls  into  cylinders.  One  of  these  is 
placed  about  each  tree  stem— the  lap  of  the 
screen  on  the  southwest  exposure,  and  ties 
securely.  This  is  a  preventive  of  damage 
by  rodents,  as  the  lower  end  is  pushed 
down  into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches,  and  is  also  a  shield  which 
partially  protects  the  stem  of  the  tree  from 
sunscald.  Dr.  Chamberlain  gives  thorough 
annual  cultivation  to  his  orchard,  and  each 
season  grows  between  the  trees  a  crop  of 
Hungarian  grass,  with  which  the  trees  are 
mulched  prior  to  the  picking  season.  He 
also  sprays  thoroughly  two  or  three  times 
with  Bordeaux,  to  which  he  adds  three 
pounds  of  Disparene  and  six  or  eight 
ounces  Paris-green  to  50  gallons  of  the 
mixture.  This  immense  dose,  he  says,  does 
not  injure  the  foliage,  but  makes  sure  work 
of  the  Codling  moth.  The  Disparene 
causes  the  mixture  to  “stick”  like  paint, 
therefore  its  benefits  are  lasting.  Where 
he  sprayed  he  had  no  "imperfect”  fruit 
and  where  not  sprayed  he  found  no  per¬ 
fect.  He  handles  his  entire  crop  in  bushel 
boxes,  hauling  from  his  orchard  directly 
to  the  car  where  they  are  emptied  in  bulk. 
His  "variety”  is  Baldwin.  Nothing  can 
approach  it  for  profit  at  his  farm.  The 
buyer  of  his  crop  reported  that  out  of  1.200 
bushels  delivered  on  the  oar  but  one  20- 
pound  basket  of  apples  was  culled  while 
placing  in  cold  storage.  Dr.  Chamberlain’s 
orchard  of  10  acres,  the  past  season,  net¬ 
ted  him  $160  per  acre  for  the  whole  area, 
or  $320  per  acre  for  the  actual  five  acres 
which  bore  this  crop.  f.  h.  ballou. 


Lost  Dynamite  Under  a  Stump. 

.4.  J.  M.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.— I  have 
bought  a  piece  of  land  in  one  part  of  which 
there  are  a  number  of  stumps,  and  have 
just  learned  that  under  one  of  them,  I 
don’t  which,  is  a  charge  of  dynamite  which 
failed  to  explode  when  several  others  were 
blown  out  between  two  and  three  years 
ago.  Is  it  probable  that  the  dynamite  has 
lost  its  strength,  and  will  there  be  any 
danger  in  stirring  the  soil  or  working 
around  the  stumps  with  a  bar? 

Ans. — The  authorities  which  we  have 
consulted  advise  the  utmost  care  in  this 
case.  They  say  that  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  dynamite  sometimes  becomes 
harmless,  yet  it  may  retain  its  strength 
for  several  years,  much  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  soil.  The  only  safe 
plan  is  to  assume  that  the  explosive  is 
under  the  stump  where  it  was  put.  and 
ready  for  business  at  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation.  Tf  you  knew  just  what  stump 
the  charge  was  under  a  sure  job  could  be 
made  by  blowing  it  out,  but  as  you  do 
not  know  the  particular  stump,  we  see 
no  way  except  to  dynamite  them  all. 
In  making  holes  to  insert  the  charge 
there  will  be  more  or  less  danger.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  use  an  iron  bar  for  this 
purpose;  a  sharp  stick  is  safer,  and 
even  this  would  set  off  the  charge  in 
case  It  struck  the  cap  in  just  the 
right  way.  However,  the  danger  of  this 
is  slight,  and  if  you  intend  to  plow  the 
ground  or  remove  any  of  the  stumps, 
we  should  advise  some  such  plan.  Of 
course,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  go 
at  the  job  in  a  careless  manner,  as  few 


men  joke  more  than  once  with  an  ex¬ 
plosive  of  this  sort. 

Cotton-Seed  Feed  for  Dairymen. 

I.  M.  S.,  Shimerville,  Pa.— Will  you  give 
an  analysis  of  “cotton-seed  feed?”  The 
dealer  said  it  is  a  mixture  of  five  pounds 
cotton-seed  hulls  to  one  pound  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  I  am  desirous  to  know  whether 
the  feed  is  rich  in  milk  and  fat-forming 
elements,  and  how  much  dry  matter,  pro¬ 
tein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  it  contains  to 
the  ton.  As  I  am  feeding  milch  cows  and 
fattening  steers,  I  am  anxious  to  know 
whether  it  is  profitable  as  a  feed  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  bran  at  $22  a  ton.  The  feed  was 
offered  to  me  at  the  station  at  $15.50  a  ton 
out  of  car,  or  $16  afterwards. 

Ans. — Bulletin  No.  28  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station  (State  College),  published 
in  1894,  gives  a  full  account  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  this  feed.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  one  part  cotton-seed  meal  to  five 
parts  cotton  hulls.  Seven  years  ago  it 
was  offered  at  $11.50  per  ton  in  carload 
lots.  At  that  time  the  hulls  were  sold 
in  North  Carolina  at  $3  per  ton.  The 
value  of  cotton-seed  meal  when  prop¬ 
erly  fed  is  recognized  by  many  dairy¬ 
men,  but  the  hulls  are  tough  and  hard, 
and  little  if  any  more  digestible  than 
oat  or  wheat  straw.  It  is  probable  that 
a  mixture  of  cut  straw  and  cotton-seed 
meal  would  be  quito  as  valuable  as  this 
cotton-seed  feed.  The  Pennsylvania 
chemists  prepared  the  following  table 
to  show  the  cost  of  digestible  food  in 
this  and  other  feeds: 

Cost  of  Digestive  Food  Per  Pound. 

Cents. 


Cotton-seed  feed  @  $11.50 .  1.35 

Timothy  hay  @  $10 .  1. 

Clover  hay  @  $10 .  1.11 

Corn  fodder  (a)  $4 .  0.52 

Corn  @  $18 .  Ml 

Gluten  meal  @  $18 .  1.09 

Bran  @  $14 .  1.22 

Cotton-seed  meal  @  $26 .  1.61 


This  method  of  figuring  gives  a  fair 
comparison.  At  $16  a  ton  the  cost  of  a 
pound  of  digestible  food  in  the  cotton¬ 
seed  feed  would  be  1.88  cent.  The  sta¬ 
tion  concluded  in  1894  that  this  feed  cost 
too  much  for  the  digestible  food  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  and  that  it  could  not  com¬ 
pete  with  ordinary  dairy  feeds.  There 
is  not  a  bit  more  sense  in  feeding  cotton 
hulls  to  stock  than  there  is  in  feeding 
straw  or  ordinary  bedding  grass.  We 
consider  bran  at  $22  a  more  economical 
feed  than  cotton  hulls  at  the  price  given. 
It  is  true  that  large  quantities  of  this 
mixture  are  fed  at  the  South,  but  it 
costs  much  less  in  that  section,  and 
there  is  less  suitable  roughage  of  other 
kinds. 


Mute  for  Drnfll-158  PaKes-  50c.  Testimonials 
IIUlo  IUI  riUlIl  free.  I.  R.  PARKY,  Parry,  N.J. 
December  1  to  April  1,  Orlando,  Fla. 


Best  in  the  World.  , 

Non©  so  low  in  price.  Largest  illustrated 
I  seed  catalogue  ever  printed,  FREE.  En- 1 
graving  of  every  variety.  Price  only  1 
cent  per  pkg,  and  up.  *  A  lot  of  extra ' 
1  packages,  rare  sorts,  presented  FREE 
with  every  order.  Send  name  and  address 
by  card  or  letter. 

-  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Note  what  some  of  our  best  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  have  to  say  : 

Charles  S.  Hiss,  of  Plymouth,  Ind., 
writes  :  Some  three  years  since  I  bought 
of  S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O.,  quite  a  quantity 
of  fruit  trees.  They  were  the  finest  trees 
that  I  ever  saw,  and  have  done  so  well 
that  a  number  of  them  bore  this  last  sea¬ 
son,  one  apple  tree  had  on  60  nice  apples. 

Isaac  Wolf,  Erie,  Pa.,  writes:  The  trees 
and  shrubbery  that  I  received  from  S.  W. 
Call,  Perry,  O. ,  were  the  finest  I  ev  r  saw. 

J.  P.  Hyder,  Proctor,  W.  Va.,  writes: 
The  fruit  trees  that  I  received  from  S  W. 
Call  were  the  finest  trees,  with  the  best 
roots  and  finest  tops  that  I  ever  saw. 

Hundreds  of  others  write  the  same. 
Call’s  Price-List  is  free  to  all. 


potatoes— Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  6Weeks 
1  Ohio, Rose, Th’bred. 85  kinds.  C.W.Ford, Fishers, N.Y. 


DflTATflEQ— Selected  Seed.  Price-List  Free 
lU  I  H  I  UCO  K.  M.  MARVIN,  Sun,  Mich. 


groom  Corn  Seed,  20c.  per  qt.  Berry  Plants  cheap. 
Circular  free.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.Y. 


Asparagus  Roots. — One  and  two  years 

old.  Choice  Stock  from  French  Seed. 

MATHIS  &  CARTER,  Blackville,  8.  C. 


\Af  P  r>  «"|  Q— : Supply  your  ground  with 
W U  W  I  C O  9  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
add  humus  to  the  soil.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use 
of  Southern  Cow  i'eas,  which  are  rec  ramended  by 
leading  agricuitur*  1  papers  and  Experiment  Stations 
for  the  building  up  and  making  profitable  of  all  run¬ 
down  soils  For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities  at 
wholesale  prices.  Full  particulars  as  to  time  and 
method  of  planting.  evM.  B.  El. LIS,  tort  Valley,  Ga. 
Reference:  Central  Nat’I  Bank,  Freehold,  N.J. 


HAM  D  ft  III  — New  strawberry,  the  flower  cf 
uum  r  mUL  ihe  world:  li  berries  filled  a  quart 
box  last  June.  Lixtfree.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


gend  Us  List,  of  the  Trees,  Plants,  etc.,  you  want. 
VJ  we'll  make  you  lower-price  No.  1  Stock  than  other 
Durseries.  Prudential  Orchard  Co.,  Shermansville.Pa 


KJ 


Grape  Vines,  Seeds.  Bulbs  and  Roses.  Catalogue 
free.  WILLIAM  O.  8NYLER,  Mineisville,  Pa. 

IsDAVCC  New  Early  Yellow  QriAil 

unnvco  freestone  rcAun 

Prloe  list  free.  W.  J.  GRAVES.  Originator,  Perry,  O. 

TQCCC  | —Wholesale  Prices,  $1  worth  up.  Send 
IULLO  i  to  G.  C.  STONE’S  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansvllle,  N.  Y.,  for  80-pp.  Catalogue.  Established 
35  years.  Secure  varieties  now;  pay  in  Spring. 

Furnas’  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds 

are  right  in  price  and  quality.  Early  King,  Freddie 
and  Estes.  What  are  they?  Send  for  our  catalogue 
and  see.  It  is  free.  T.  C.  Furnas  &  Co.,  Sheridan,  lnd. 


m 

W'  STARK 


SUCCEED  WHERE 
Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 


Fruit  Boot  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience. 

STARE  BROS..  Louisiana,  Mo, ;  Dansville,  N.Y 


NORTHERN-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  market  variet  ies.  Free  from  disease.  All  con¬ 
veniences  for  packing  dealers' orders.  My  prices  as 
iow  as  the  lowest:  my  stockasgood  as  the  best.  Write 
for  free  catalogue.  Instructive:  interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  351  Gregory  St., Rochester,  N.Y. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORR1SVILLK,  PA. 
tiO  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 


H  1  G  H  -  G  R  A  D  E 

Carden  Seeds 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE 
37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE  SAFE  TREES. 

The  Tree  Breeders.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


At  Whnlacalo  Prinoc  Weraise  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed 
HI  iIIIUIuJUlC  riluCui  Potatoes,  Farm  Seeds,  etc.,  on 

our  own  Farms,  and  sell  them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  Catalogue  free.  Please  write  for  it  to-day.  Don’t 
delay.  JOS.  KARRIS  CO.,  WSoreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 


For  more  than  83  years  we  have  been  growing  all  kinds  and  varieties 
of  nursery  stock.  We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  guaran¬ 
tee  best  stock  at  lowest  prices.  Our, 

__  _  _  _  _  _  fruit  trees  are  all  budded  and  wo  test  var¬ 

ieties  right  here  in  the  nursery  .Send  for  Large  I  Hunt  ruled  Catalog  Free. 

6co.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


U  UI1U7  puiu  U  VVIICIO  WCUdU  gUclltALl- 

TREES 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER.  Everything  in  the 

"  Nursery  and  Florlat’n  line.  Direct  deal  with  us  will  insure  you  the  best  and 
’save  yon  money.  Mall  6lze  postpaid,  larger  by  freight  or  express,  safe  arrival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Try  us.  A  valuable  168  page  Catalog  for  the  asking.  48  years, 
1000 acres.  44  greenhouses. 

THE  8TORRS  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  186,  Palnesvllle.  Ohio. 


DURPEE’S  SEEDS 

6  Jr  NEVER  BEFORE  have  we  introduced  such  SUPERB  NOVELTIES  of 

unusual  merit.  Six  choicest  Vegetables  and  five  finest  Flowers  are  shown 
painted  from  nature,  others  illustrated  from  photographs  and  all  honestly  described  in 
BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1902.  This  "leading  American  Seed  Catalogue”  is 

mailed  FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  buy.  Write  to-day,  a  postal  card  will  do. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Winter  Rhubarb.— I  read  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  Winter  rhubarb,  and  have 
taken  up  a  few  roots  for  planting  in  the 
cellar,  and  stored  them  in  the  barn.  I 
would  like  you  to  give  explicit  directions 
as  to  what  to  do  to  get  it  to  grow.  My 
cellar  has  hot  water  heater  and  seems  to 
be  ideal.  Shall  I  get  sand  to  pack  around 
the  roots?  Any  directions  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received,  as  fruit  is  so  scarce  that 
rhubarb  will  be  enjoyed  if  I  can  get  it  to 
grow.  H.  T.  A. 

Lyons  Farms,  N.  J. 

Have  tlie  roots  been  thoroughly- 
frozen?  If  not,  remove  them  from  the 
barn,  and  place  them  outdoors  where 
they  will  freeze  solid,  as  that  is  the  first 
requisite.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  too  much 
freezing,  for  the  more  they  get  the  bet¬ 
ter.  When  well  frozen,  remove  them  to 
tne  cellar,  and  set  snugly  together  in 
one  corner,  first  covering  the  bed  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  moist  soil  (not  dry 
sand).  Tack  a  heavy  blanket  or  old 
carpet  to  the  floor  above,  allowing  it  to 
hang  fully  down  to  the  cellar  bottom, 
entirely  excluding  the  light.  This  is  im¬ 
portant,  as  the  light  will  seriously  in¬ 
jure  the  quality,  and  cause  the  leaves  to 
grow.  As  your  cellar  has  hot  water 
heater  it  will  be  excellent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  enclosing  the  rhubarb  bed  to 
shut  out  the  light  will  doubtless  exclude 
the  heat  also.  You  will  easily  deter¬ 
mine  this,  as  if  the  bed  is  too  cold,  the 
stalks  will  start  slowly  if  at  all,  and 
grow  spindling.  Should  this  be  the  case 
set  a  low  lamp  or  lantern  on  the  bed, 
which  will  doubtless  be  sufficient,  if  not 
use  two,  as  more  heat  will  cause  more 
rapid  growth.  Smoke  the  chimney  or 
globe  in  order  to  modify  the  light,  as 
even  too  long  lamplight  will  impair  the 
quality  and  color,  and  start  the  leaves 
to  growing.  Do  not  use  sand,  but  moist 
soil  to  fill  up  the  spaces,  and  they  may 
be  filled  clear  up  to  the  crowns  or  cov¬ 
ered  entirely  up.  Rhubarb  is  the  most 
accommodating  crop  in  the  world,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  cellar,  and  will  grow  and 
grow  if  it  has  a  ghost  of  a  chance.  The 
above  directions  are  all  that  are  neces¬ 
sary,  unless  it  be  to  water  the  bed  if  it 
becomes  too  dry,  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  it  quite  moist.  It  will  be  very 
easy  to  handle;  the  results  will  be  a 
surprise,  and  you  will  find  it  a  very 
cheap  and  exceedingly  welcome  delicacy, 
especially  when  apples  are  selling  at  50 
cents  per  dozen,  as  they  are  in  many  of 
our  stores  here.  Remember  this,  too, 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  lift  more 
roots,  whenever  the  ground  is  not  frozen 
too  hard  to  dig  them,  and  they  may  be 
put  in  the  cellar  clear  up  to  the  middle 
of  March.  In  this  way  you  can  have  a 
steady  supply  until  the  outdoor  crop  is 
ready  for  use.  A  western  correspondent 
writes: 

i  have  just  purchased  the  New  Rhubarb 
Culture,  but  find  my  chief  difficulty  lies  In 
getting  started  here  in  this  new  country. 
Two  years  ago  I  planted  one-half  pound 
rhubarb  seed  (Myatt’s  Victoria),  and  got 
only  two  plants.  Last  year  I  planted  the 
same  amount  and  got  only  22  plants. 
Where  can  I  buy  reliable  seed?  I  live  on 
the  bank  of  a  lovely  lake,  and  near  my 
place  is  a  shallow  bay,  where  the  decayed 
vegetable  matter  of  ages  has  accumulated 
to  the  depth  of  three  feet  or  more.  Last 
Spring  I  hauled  some  of  the  deposit  on  my 
onion  ground,  and  found  it  excellent  for 
onions.  How  do  you  think  it  would  do  for 
rhubarb?  What  ought  one  to  pay  for  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  by  the  pound  wholesale? 

These  results  were  indeed  very  dis¬ 
couraging,  but  I  would  not  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  seed  for  getting  a  start. 
If  any  of  your  neighbors  have  the  de¬ 
sired  variety,  get  a  few  old  roots  of  them 
and  in  the  Spring  divide  them  up,  leav¬ 
ing  one  or  more  eyes  on  each  piece,  and 
plant  them  out  as  soon  as  practical.  If 
you  cannot  obtain  the  old  roots,  send  to 
a  seedsman  and  get  the  young  plants 
and  set  them,  as  in  this  way  you  will 
save  much  time  over  growing  from  the 
seed.  Do  not  abandon  growing  from  the 
seed,  however,  but  try  it  in  the  hotbed 
and  also  in  the  open  ground.  Follow 
carefully  the  directions  given  in  the 
book,  as  it  gives  every  needed  help  from 
the  seed  sowing  to  eating  and  market¬ 


ing.  The  seed  firm  you  mention  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  reliable  in  the 
country  and  their  seeds  ought  to  grow. 
My  advice  is  to  write  them,  carefully 
explaining  every  particular,  and  they 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  meet  you  half 
way  at  least. 

The  deposit  of  the  bay,  if  accessible, 
will  be  a  veritable  gold  mine,  and  work 
equally  as  well  for  rhubarb  or  almost 
any  other  vegetable  as  for  onions.  Use 
it  unsparingly,  but  it  may  be  better, 
however,  to  haul  it  into  piles  or  mix  it 
with  manure  and  expose  it  to  the  action 
of  the  frost  and  air  for  the  Winter  at 
least,  before  using  it.  Try  both  ways 
and  let  results  prove  which  is  the  better. 
The  price  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  doubt¬ 
less  vary  according  to  circumstances  of 
location  and  the  dealer  of  whom  you 
buy.  I  have  bought  it  at  ?3  per  100 
wnen  the  same  dealer  asked  10  cents 
by  the  single  pound.  Larger  quantities 
than  100  pounds  would  doubtless  be  pro¬ 
portionately  less.  Write  to  the  Propa¬ 
ganda  for  Nitrate  of  Soda,  12  John  Street, 
New  York,  and  they  will  send  you  the 
address  of  your  nearest  dealer,  and  will 
also  send  you  if  desired  valuable  litera¬ 
ture  on  its  uses.  Much  care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  its  use,  however,  as  it  is  a 
very  helpful  servant  but  a  very  hard 
master.  Do  not  let  it  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  leaves  or  roots  of 
plants,  especially  if  young,  as  it  is  very 
concentrated,  and  will  destroy  them  at 
short  range.  Scatter  on  the  surface  near 
the  plants  and  work  it  into  the  soil  with 
a  hoe  or  other  implement. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 


What  About  Beardless  Barley  ? 

Our  readers  who  are  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  to  substitute  for  oats  ask  for  a  fair 
statement  of  the  value  of  beardless  barley 
as  compared  with  oats.  What  are  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  drawbacks?  Does  it  require 
very  fertile  soil,  or  does  it  lodge  easily? 
Is  it  a  breeding  place  for  the  Hessian  fly? 
About  what  is  the  average  yield  per  acre, 
and  what  is  its  time  for  ripening,  whether 
later  or  earlier  than  oats? 

Its  advantages  are  its  excellent  yield¬ 
ing  quality  and  its  value  as  stock  food, 
also  its  ability  to  stand  up  on  the  most 
fertile  soil.  Its  drawbacks  are  that  it 
grows  too  short  to  harvest  on  thin  soil 
and  must  be  sown  very  early — does  not 
lodge.  It  requires  very  good  soil  to  make 
a  full  crop.  I  do  not  think  it  a  breeding 
place  for  fly.  I  have  grown  46  to  48 
bushels  per  acre;  have  known  of  65 
bushels.  It  ripens  with  the  earliest 
wheat,  10  days  before  oats,  and  is  the 
most  satisfactory  grain  to  harvest  I 
have  ever  grown.  I  like  it  better  than 
oats,  because  I  can  grow  as  many  or 
more  bushels  per  acre;  stock  eat  the 
straw  in  preference  to  oat  straw.  I 
never  saw  any  lodged  barley,  excepting 
in  one  case,  and  that  from  a  very  hard 
storm  and  heavy  grain,  and  it  brings 
nearly  double  the  price  of  oats  in  mar¬ 
ket.  c.  D.  LYON. 

Ohio. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  from  our 
customers  beardless  barley  does  well 
even  where  other  barley  is  not  grown  at 
all.  We  have  orders  for  it  from  every 
section  of  country.  In  Illinois,  for  in¬ 
stance,  no  bearded  barley  is  grown  at 
all,  but  we  have  shipped  a  good  many 
lots  of  the  beardless  down  there.  Farm¬ 
ers  here  find  the  beardless  as  a  rule  not 
quite  up  to  the  Manchurian,  which  is 
the  best  bearded  variety,  but  many  grow 
the  beardless  because  much  nicer  to 
handle,  better  to  seed  with  and  better  for 
feeding.  As  to  freedom  from  smut,  we 
have  never  seen  any  smut  in  beardless 
barley.  Most  other  barley  and  almost 
all  the  oats  were  very  smutty  here  last 
season,  but  the  beardless  was  entirely 
free  from  it.  As  to  season  it  is  much 
earlier  than  oats,  and  earlier  than  other 
barley  by  at  least  a  week.  We  never 
tried  cutting  it  early  for  hay.  It  would 
certainly  make  good  hay,  although  the 
straw  is  rather  short.  It  does  not  make 
as  large  a  growth  as  oats,  or  even  as 
other  barley,  as  a  rule.  We  have  now 


hulless  barley,  too,  which  seems  to  be 
meeting  with  much  favor.  It  grows  like 
the  beardless  and  looks  like  it  until 
thrashed.  Then  the  hulls  all  come  off 
and  leave  the  grain  much  like  wheat  in 
looks.  L.  L.  OLDS. 

Wisconsin. 


HALE'S 
ORCHARD 
TOOLS 


Clark’s  Hay  Tools, 
D.  A.  Harrow  moves 
15,000  tons  earth  In 
a  day.  These  5  tools 


cut  a  track  31  feet  wide. 

IMPROVED  iMfe.  16-ln.  Sulky 
SICKLE  iHP®l*iow;  draft 
WATER  300  lbs.  All  made  by 
miiNTUTH  the  Cutaway  Uarrow  Company, 
uhlh  n  of  lllgganum,  Conn. 

8end  for  Circular. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"asquaredeal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 
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Beardless  Barley 

Is  prodigally  prolific,  yield¬ 
ing  in  1901  for  Mr.  Wells, 
Orleans  Co.,  New  York,  109 
bushels  per  acre.  Does  well 
everywhere.  That  pays. 

20th  Century  Oats. 

The  oat  marvel,  producing 
from  '200  to  300  bus.  per  acre. 
Snl/.er’s  Oats  are  war¬ 
ranted  to  produce  great 
yields.  The  U.  S.  Ag.  Dept, 
calls  them  the  very  bestl 
That  pays. 

Three  Eared  Corn. 

200  to  250  bus.  per  acre,  Is 
extremely  profitable  at  pres¬ 
ent  pricesof corn.  Hnlzor’. 
Bueds  produce  everywhere. 

Marvel  Wheat 

yielded  in  30  States  last  year 
over  40  bus.  per  acre.  We  also 
have  the  celebrated  Maccu- 
ronl Wheat, which  yielded 
on  our  farms  63  bu*.  per  acre. 
That  pay*. 

Speltz. 

Greatest  cereal  food  on 
earth— 80  bus.  grain  und  4 
tons  magnificent  hay  per 
acre.  That  pays. 

Victoria  Rape 

makes  it  possible  to  grow 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  at  a 
cost  of  but  lc  a  lb.  Marvel¬ 
ously  prolific,  does  well 
everywhere.  That  pay». 

Bromus  Inermls. 

Mo«t  wonderful  grass  of 
the  century.  Produces 6 tons 
of  hay  and  lots  and  lots  of 
pasturage  besides  per  acre. 
Grows  wherever  soil  is 
found.  Salzer’s  seed  is 
warranted.  That  pay  a. 

$1  0.00  for  1  Oc. 

We  wish  you  to  try  our 
great  farm  seeds,  hence 
offer  to  send  10  farm  seed 
r  samples,  containing  Thousand 
Headed  Kale,  Teosiute,  Rape, 
Alfalfa,  Speltz,  etc.  (fully  worth 
$10.00  to  get  a  start)  together  with 
our  great  catalog,  for  10c  postage. 
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John  ASalzer  Seed  Co.L*w?l?F 


HOLMES  WIRE  ROPE  SEEDER. 


Sows  14  or  16  ft.  wide.  Light,  strong  iron  wheel.  Un- 
equaled  for  sowing  timothy,  cloveis  alfalfa,  etc*.  We 
want  age  nt  a  In  every  locality.  Write  for  special  terms. 

THE  HOLiES  WIRE  ROPE  SEEDER  CO..  YPSILANTI,  MICHIGAN. 


FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 


FlemiiiR^TfistnUwinHPolHCvi^u^^  Cured 

is  a  new,  scientific  <fc  certain  remedy.  I  ,  ,  -  , 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS.  I  111  15  tO 

Write  today  for  Important  circular  No.  Ill  Inn  1)0110 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists,  B  uU  UdjS 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  1 


ARIEL  TENTING  CLOTH  of  tobacco,  vege¬ 
tables  and  market  produce.  Made  especially  for  the 
purpose  in  widths  of  124,  144  and  200  Inches.  Orders 
received  Jor  early  Spring  delivery. 

J.  H  LANE  &  CO.,  110  Worth  8t.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Second-hand  cloth  (used  one  season)  for  sale  by 
ARIEL  MITCHKLSON,  Taritlville,  Conn. 


American  Gardening 

10  Sample  Copies,  separate  Issues,  10c. 

Published  at  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Plank  save  Timber  and  cash.  Best 
DalllS  cheapest,  strongest;  4,000  In  use.  Book 
for  stamp.  8HAWVKR  BBOS.,  Bellefontalne.  Ohio. 


NO  HUMBUG-3  p<7n,nl.°°18 

Humano  Swino  V  Stock  Marker  and  Calf  Dehomer. 
Stops  swine  of  all  ages  from  rooting.  Makes  48  different 
ear  marks,  large  or  small.  No  change  of  blado.  Extracts 
iiorns.  Testimonials  free.  Prico  $1.60,  or  send  $1.00,  got 
it  on  trial.  If  it  suits,  send  balance.  Fat’d  Apr.  23, 1901. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


Gasoline  Engine 

i  t  c  r  r\  Any  pi»ce 

LJXrl)  Any  One 
LiJLl/  For  Any  Purpose 

Stationeries,  Portables,  Kngines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest,  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Kxp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York. 


IT  PUMPS  IT  UP.' 

No  matter  how  faraway  or  how  steep 
I  the  hill  the 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

will  force  the  water  up  and  put  it  where 
you  want  it,  most  convenient  for  use. 

Will  fill  a  storage  tank 
{any  height  above  the  source 
of  supply,  when  water  may 
be  drawn  through  buildings, 
dairy  houses,  stable,  yardB, 
etc.  by  gravitv  process.  It 
runs  Itself.  Never  stops.  Will  force  up  the  pure  water  of  a  spring 
with  the  muddy  water  of  a  brook  without  mixing.  Write  us 
your  needs  and  we’ll  send  plans  and  estimates  of  cost. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  122  Liberty  Sfreel,  New  York,  N.  t. 


A  Literal  Proposition. 

Thrice-a-Week  World  and  )  Cl  gR 
The  Kural  New-  Y  orker  f  a  teak 

One  of  our  special  offers  is  the  Thrice-a-Week 
World  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  combined 
for  $1.65  a  year.  By  this  arrangement  you  are 
Bure  to  obtain  all  the  news  of  the  day,  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  special  interest  to  the  farm  and  home 
at  the  same  time.  The  Thrice-a-Week  World  is  a 
clean,  reliable  newspaper,  and  the  low  figure  at 
which  it  is  offered,  in  conjunction  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  should  make  the  combination  un¬ 
usually  attractive. 


Record  at  the  Paa-Anierican  Model  Dairy. 


De  Laval  average  skim-milk  test,  .0172  Buttermilk  test,  .121 
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United  States  “  “  0138 

Gain  U.  S.  over  De  Laval,  .0034 
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The  above  shows  that  the  De  Laval  Separator  left  25  per  cent 
more  bntter-fat  in  the  skim-milk  than  the  United  States  .  An  im 
mense  waste  that  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum  of  money  upon  the 
dairy  products  of  the  world.  Enough  to  pay  for  a  United  States 
Separator  to  replace  every  De  Laval  Separator  now  in  use. 


Rural 


THE 


Delivery 

A  POSTOFFICE 
T  YOUR  DOOR 

THE  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX,  Bates- 
Hawley  Patent,  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  BOX 
FOR  RURAL  SERVICE.  It  has  been 


SIGNAL 
MAIL  BOX 

especially  recommended  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General— Is  full  government  size,  18x6)4x1114,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  will  meet  all  your  requirements.  Material — Heavy  Steel  and 
Iron,  completely  Galvanized,  finished  very  attractively  in  Aluminum  and 
Red.  Yale  lock.  Automatic  Signal  flag.  Individual  celluloid  name  plate. 
FREE  SAMPLE  worth  $3.  for  first  list  of  patrons  on  proposed  routes. 

Write  for  particulars.  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX  CO.,  (Box  Al)  Joliet,  III. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Better  A p pees  Wanted. — Dr.  P.  D. 
Keiser,  of  Cartoon  Co.,  Pa.,  thinks  apples 
of  better  quality  than  'those  now  grown 
in  his  locality  are  wanted.  Rhode  Island 
Greening  and  Grimes  Golden  are  all 
right,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 
Among  the  Russians  he  only  finds  three 
worth  growing,  the  Yellow  Transparent, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Red  Astra- 
chan,  and  these  are  of  very  ordinary 
quality,  though  useful.  Fallawater  is 
coarse  in  grain  and  not  over  delicious, 
but  is  the  best  paying  apple  grown  there. 
He  finds  it  a  waste  of  time  to  bother 
with  southern  kinds,  and  asks  where 
the  New  York  -Somerset,  a  small  apple 
of  best  quality,  may  be  obtained.  The 
Somerset  occasionally  grown  in  western 
New  York  is  described  as  a  small  round¬ 
ish  russety-yellow  apple  with  tender 
yellow  flesh  of  excellent  quality.  It 
ripens  in  September.  We  have  never 
seen  it  catalogued. 

An  Interesting  Hybrid  Tobacco.' — 
The  various  species  of  Nicotiana  have 
always  been  attractive  subjects  to  ex¬ 
perimenters  in  hybridization.  The  long- 
tubed  flowers  are  easy  to  manipulate  and 
tolerably  sure  to  accept  foreign  pollen. 
They  are  naturally  self-fertile,  the 
transfer  of  pollen  from  the  anther  to 
the  stigma  being  usually  made  by  night- 
flying  insects.  When  positive  results 
are  wanted  the  blooms  should  always 
be  covered  by  a  paper  or  light,  fine- 
meshed  bag  after  emasculation,  and  un¬ 
til  the  style  withers  after  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  selected  pollen  from  other 
kinds,  but  we  have  had  fully  as  ac¬ 
curate  results  by  omitting  the  covering 
and  preparing  the  blooms  by  cutting 
away  the  corolla  tube,  carrying  all  the 
stamens  before  the  flower  would  natur¬ 
ally  open  and  allowing  the  bare  style  to 
project.  Insects  seldom  visit  flowers 
when  the  showy  parts  have  oeen  re¬ 
moved.  Pollen  is  applied  as  soon  as  the 
stigmatic  surface  becomes  sticky,  which 
occurs  in  Nicotianas  about  24  hours 
after  the  tubes  are  apparently  ready  to 
open.  All  seeds  grown  from  blooms  so 
treated  have  produced  plants  showing 
evidences  of  hybridity,  and  we  may  say 
the  same  of  most  plant  species  experi¬ 
mented  with.  One  wonders  what  has 
become  of  all  the  hybrid  Nicotianas 
produced  by  the  early  students  of  hy¬ 
bridization,  as  their  works  teem  with 
descriptions  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  offspring  of  their  numerous  crosses. 
It  would  be  expected  that  some  would 
prove  distinct  and  attractive  enough  to 
preserve,  but  the  trade  plant  and  seed 
lists  show  only  three  or  four  compara¬ 
tively  new  species  in  popular  demand. 
Most  Nicotiana  hybrids  are  self-sterile, 
and  produce  no  seeds  except  occasion¬ 
ally  when  pollinated  with  one  of  the 
parents,  and  thus  may  only  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  by  cuttings  or  root  division.  Lu¬ 
ther  Burbank  produced  several  such  hy¬ 
brids,  said  to  be  very  fine,  also  a  very 
striking  cross  between  a  Nicotiana  and 
a  Petunia,  which  has  since  perished 
from  difficulty  of  propagation. 

In  the  Summer  of  1900  the  writer  ap¬ 
plied  to  blooms  of  a  handsome  red- 
flowered  variety  of  field  tobacco,  Nico¬ 
tiana  Tabacum,  pollen  from  N.  sylves- 
tris,  a  fine  new  species  from  Argentina, 
bearing  profuse  clusters  of  long  white, 
very  sweet-scented  flowers.  The  seed¬ 
lings  grown  the  past  Summer  were  very 
vigorous,  and  remarkably  uniform  in  de¬ 
velopment,  being  exactly  alike  to  all 
appearances.  They  grew  about  six  feet 
high,  with  broad  dark  foliage,  and  pro¬ 
duced  immense  trusses  of  light  carmine 
flowers  an  inch  broad  and  nearly  five 
inches  long.  They  remained  widely 
open,  not  partially  closing  on  dull  days 


like  some  others,  and  were  faintly 
scented  during  sunlight  and  more 
strongly  in  the  evening.  They  were 
strikingly  handsome  when  first  in  bloom 
in  early  August,  and  grew  more  effective 
as  the  season  advanced.  Like  most  hy¬ 
brids  between  tobacco  species  they  were 
entirely  sterile,  and  produced  no  seed 
at  all,  thus  preserving  their  energy  for 
the  extension  and  enlargement  of  bloom 
panicles  until  they  became  enormous. 
As  the  nights  grew  cooler  the  color 
deepened  and  the  blooms  increased  in 
size,  until  the  plants  were  cut  down  by 
hard  frost  early  in  November.  Not  lik¬ 
ing  to  lose  such  a  showy  plant  some 
cuttings  were  rooted  to  be  wintered  un¬ 
der  glass  and  planted  out  next  May.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  conceivable  sterile 
Nicotiana  would  be  worth  propagating 
in  a  commercial  way,  as  we  already  have 
so  many  fine  decorative  plants  that  sub¬ 
jects  so  coarse  in  growth  are  little  need¬ 
ed.  We  would  advise  all  who  have  not 
yet  grown  N.  sylvestris  to  do  so  next 
Summer  if  they  have  room  for  large 
plants.  The  seeds  are  now  very  cheap, 
and  they  can  be  started  indoors  like 
Petunias.  Plant  out  when  the  ground 
becomes  warm  in  rich  soil,  and  you  will 
surely  be  pleased  with  the  profusion  of 
snowy,  sweet-scented  blooms.  It  has 
much  better  foliage  than  the  well-known 
N.  affinis. 

Not  an  Evergreen  Rose. — A  sub¬ 
scriber  asks  whether  the  Ruby  Queen 
rose  is  warranted  as  an  evergreen  va¬ 
riety,  the  plaut  received  retaining  its 
glossy  foliage  after  many  hard  freezes.  < 
We  make  no  claim  of  this  kind,  though 
Ruby  Queen,  in  common  with  many  hy¬ 
brids  of  Rosa  Wichuraiana,  holds  its  fo¬ 
liage  very  tenaciously  until  past  mid¬ 
winter,  especially  on  the  younger  canes, 
but  the  increasing  power  of  the  sun  in 
January  generally  causes  the  leaves  to 
drop.  In  very  sheltered  situations  and 
southern  localities  the  foliage  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  retained  through  the  Winter, 
and  may  even  keep  its  deep  green  color. 
Ruby  Queen  has  received  many  appre¬ 
ciative  notices  lately  in  the  European 
horticultural  press,  and  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  grow  in  favor  as  the  young  plants 
increase  in  strength.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  Rosa  Wichuraiana  is  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  ffie  creation 
of  a  group  of  beautiful  hardy  roses  suit¬ 
able  for  garden  culture.  Many  are  be¬ 
ing  brought  forward  each  season,  and 
most  of  them  possess  attractive  quali¬ 
ties,  but  a  careful  weeding  out  of  the 
less  distinct  forms  must  necessarily 
take  place.  The  vigor  of  Wichuraiana 
seedlings  is  often  phenomenal.  We 
grow  several  hundred  yearly,  and  the 
blooming  season  is  always  a  revelation 
of  delight — they  are  so  dainty  and  varied 
in  color  and  outline,  and  profuse  .in 
bloom,  but  very  few  are  worth  preserv¬ 
ing.  One  two-year-old  plant  set  on  a 
poor  gravelly  slope  developed  a  trailing 
branch  26  feet  long  last  Summer,  the 
growth  starting  in  July,  and  only  ceas¬ 
ing  with  a  sharp  November  freeze.  For 
covering  waste  places,  old  fences  and 
unsightly  objects  no  other  roses  can 
equal  this  new  type.  w.  v.  f. 


Killing  Woodchucks.— I  notice  a  short 
article  in  your  issue  of  December  14  about 
woodchucks.  We  were  troubled  by  the 
brutes  for  years,  before  we  found  a  per¬ 
manent  remedy;  now  there  are  but  few 
alive  on  our  farm.  The  remedy  was  ap¬ 
plied  as  follows:  A  few  pounds  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon  were  procured,  bought  at  most 
drug  stores,  usually  for  25  cents  a  pound. 
Some  old  cotton  rags  were  made  into  a 
loose  round  ball,  held  in  place  by  a  string. 
As  much  of  the  carbon  is  put  on  the  ball 
as  it  will  hold,  then  roll  the  ball  down  in 
the  woodchuck’s  hole,  packing  each  and 
every  hole  tightly  to  keep  vapor  from  es¬ 
caping.  All  the  chucks  in  the  burrow  will 
be  stifled.  Hundreds  of  burrows  have  been 
doctored,  and  not  over  two  or  three  chucks 
ever  dug  out.  Some  kill  foxes  in  the  same 
way,  but  they  are  not  so  troublesome  as 
woodchucks.  s.  h.  l. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth.— Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 
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WE  HAVE  HEARD 
OF  IT  BEFORE 


There  Is  no  necessity  for  as  to  suffer 
pain  end  endure  useless  agony.  There 
It  a  remedy  for  all  aches  and  pains — 
for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lumbago, 
Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Pleurisy,  Sore¬ 
ness,  Stiffness,  Headache,  Backache, 
Pains  In  the  Limbs  and  Pains  ta  the 
Feet  that  remedy  Is 


StJacobs  Oil 


It  never  falls.  It  acts  like  magic. 
Instantaneous  relief  from  pain  always 
follows.  It  has  cured  thousands  of 
oases  which  had  been  given  up  as 
Incurable.  One  trial  will  convince  any 
sufferer  that  St.  Jacobs  Oil 
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1  Conquers  Pain 

1 

Price,  asc  and  50c. 

1 

■OLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 


RUBEROID 

THE 

POULTRY-HOUSE 

ROOFING 


As  a  water-proof  covering  for  Poultry- 1 
Houses,  RUBEROID  has  no  equal.  Keeps 
the  houses  cool  during  the  warm  weather, 

I  and  warm  In  Winter,  and  the  chicks  dry  and  | 
comfortable.  The  sun  cannot  melt  it. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

IOO  William  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


PEGOSII 
•*,  SEED  ;, 
£atalogU| 


the  original  introducer  of  the  Miller 
Melon,  Cory  Corn,  All  Season’s  Cabbage, 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  and  a  score  of  other 
vegetables  that  are  now  raised  all  over 
the  United  States,  I  offer  the  public 
head-quarter’s  seed.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


x&!-  v  Jr  *1- 

SECRETS  OF  FRUIT  CROWING. 

C.  A.  Green  has  been  photographing  orchards, 
vineyards,  berry  fields,  etc.,  and  has  collected 
over  100  photographs  in  a  new  book  with  helpful 
suggestions  to  fruit  growers,  instructing  the 
reader  in  the  secrets  of  fruitgrowing.  It  is  unlike 
anything  published,  illustrating  and  describing 
methods  of  planting  and  growing  trees,  etc. 
Something  every  fruit  grower  should  have.  The 
price  is  25c.,  but  we  will  accept  10c.  if  you  will 
mention  this  paper.  Our  new  fruit  catalogue  will 
be  sent  in  the  same  package.  Address, 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y 


Poor 
Soils 

are  made  rich¬ 
er  and  more 
productive  and 
rich  soils  retain 
their  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  powers, 
by  the  use  of 
fertilizers  with 
a  liberal  percentage  of 

Potash. 

Write  for  our  books — sent  free — 
which  give  all  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


PROFIT  or  LOSS? 

That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
LAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLLY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


CLIMAX 


Fruit 

For 

Peaches 
Grapes 
Melons 


Baskets 

We  are  in  position  to  fur¬ 
nish  Growers  with  peach, 
gvai>e  and  melon  baskets  on 
short  notice.  On  carloads  of 
12,ouo  or  more  1-8  bu.  and 
1-5  bu.  peach  baskets, 
or  8  lb.  grape  baskets; 

1  or  C, 000  or  more  1-3  bu. 
melon  baskets  we  can 
name  very  low  prices, 


delivered  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Our  Climax  Baskets  are  all 
nailed  by  hand  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  carry 
the  fruit  safely.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  state  what  packages  you  need  this  season. 
THE  PIERCE-WILLIAMS  CO. 
South  Haven,  Mich. 


TUflUDCnil’C  Wheelbarrow' 
inumrdUll  OGrassSeeder 

isn’t  like  any  other— It’s  better.  Itsowg  all  kinds 
of  Grass  Seed.  Itsows  Clover.  Alfalfa,  Ked  Top, 
Orchard  Grass,  Millet,  Flax  Seed,  Kic.  We  make 
anextra  large,  roomy  hopper  for  sowing  Wheat, 
Rye,  Oats  nnd  Hurley.  It 
sows  30  acres  a  day  easily. 
Wind  can’t  stop  you;  it’s  so 
close  to  the  ground.  Don’t 
need  to  “stake  off” — 
just  follow  the  drill 
marks.  It  welghs40  lbs 
and  is  well  and  durably 
made.  Write  for  Ring, 
t rated  catalogue  etc. 

0.  E.Thompson&Son. 

Ypsllsnti,  Slick, 


A  MAN  SAVED 

BYUSINCAFOLDINC  SAWING  MACHINE. 

One  man  cun  saw  more 
wood  with  it  than  two 
in  any  other  way  and 
do  it  easier.  9  CORDS 
IN  1  O  HOURS.  Saws 
any  wood  on  any 
ground.  Raws  trees 
down.  Catalog  free.* 

First  order  secures  agency.  _ 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St,  Chicago,  I1L 


mm  I  DRILLING 
WwEiLli  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  oatalog. 

WILLIAMS  BBOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  X. 


Empire  King 


He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a 
Sprayer  is  handicapped.  Blight, bugs.rot  and 
rust,  mold  and  mildew  all  conspiretodamagetheerop, 
J  'and  in  all  cases  succeed  if  the  farmer  does  not  spray.  This  is  the  only 

hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  cleaning  strainer.  Valuable 
book  of  instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Market  St.,  Lockport.N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Weather.— Through  the  middle  of 
December  the  cold  was  severe.  Instead  of 
getting  down  to  zero  and  having  the  thing 
over  the  mercury  hung  around  12  and  16 
degrees.  .  The  weaker  ones  at  barn  and 
house  showed  the  effects  of  this  long- 
drawn-out  cold.  There  was  no  snow  on 
the  ground,  but  the  frost  sunk  deep  into 
the  soil.  It  seemed  to  strike  something 
there  that  hurt  its  feelings,  for  two  days 
before  Christmas  it  began  crawling  out.  1 
came  home  Christmas  Eve  through  the 
mud.  i  had  an  outfit  of  bundles  and  pack¬ 
ages  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Santa 
Claus.  Old  Johnnie,  who  pulled  the  load, 
evidently  called  it  a  case  of  Christmas 
hauly  not  quite  to  his  taste.  The  weather 
continued  soft  and  sticky— the  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  New  Year’s  bringing  a  rain  that  flood¬ 
ed  the  ponds  and  streams,  and  made  mud 
pies  of  the  low  places  on  the  roads.  This 
makes  a  dreary  time  in  the  country  un¬ 
less  the  family  is  large  and  contented 
enough  to  find  satisfaction  at  home.  I 
should  say  that  such  dreary  weather 
would  be  nuts  for  a  family  skeleton.  I 
never  had  much  experience  with  one  of 
these  home  breakers,  but  I  should  think 
that  the  mournful  tears  of  this  weather 
would  bring  him  out  of  his  closet  and 
make  him  shake  his  bones  in  great  shape. 
A  wet  farm  Sunday  is  cheerless  enough  at 
any  time,  but  worst  of  all  when  it  breaks 
into  the  legitimate  season  of  frost.  ,\t’s 
hard  to  be  cheerful— just  when  you  ought 
to  be.  Even  the  big  rooster  under  the  shed 
hung  his  head  as  the  water  dropped  out 
of  his  tail  feathers.  He  raised  his  head 
once  and  started  to  crow,  but  at  a  motion 
from  one  of  the  hens  crouched  down  in¬ 
stead.  Doubtless  his  wife  told  him  he 
would  take  his  death  of  cold  if  he  opened 
his  throat,  and  thus  the  lady  bottled  up 
his  cheer!  When  night  comes  in  such 
weather  the  thing  to  do  is  to  light  every 
lamp  in  the  house.  Don’t  pull  a  curtain 
down!  You  do  not  know  who  may  be  wan¬ 
dering  abroad. 

House  Building.— This  soft  weather  gave 
the  boys  a  good  chance  to  finish  the  cellar 
for  the  new  house.  By  the  time  this  is 
printed  the  frame  will  be  well  up.  For 
the  cellar  walls  and  foundation  the  masons 
used  stone  from  our  old  walls.  We  hauled 
over  40  loads  of  stone,  and  barely  made  a 
dent  on  one  wall.  The  children  were  great¬ 
ly  interested  in  this  wall  building.  The 
thing  that  startled  them  was  the  way  the 
lime  and  cement  hardened  between  those 
stones  and  held  them  firm  and  solid.  I 
tried  to  explain  how  this  was  done — how 
the  lime  rock  and  cement  once  stood  in 
great  useless  chunks  far  away  from  Hope 
Farm.  Those  chunks  were  burned  or 
ground  until  they  fell  all  apart  into  pow¬ 
der.  When  mixed  with  sand  and  water 
they  are  soft  enough  to  work  in  between 
i he  brick  and  stones,  and  then  they  harden 
with  a  grip  that  will  endure  for  years  or 
ages.  The  little  folks  are  not  old  enough 
yet  to  see  the  application  of  all  this— how 
human  lives  must  go  through  the  fire  and 
the  mill  of  trouble  before  they  can  break 
apart  and  be  able  to  bind  their  small  share 
of  the  world  together  with  a  true  grip.  I 
hope  they  will  learn  this  in  time,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  enduring  truths  of  human  life. 

Stone  Wall  Musings.— At  the  risk  of 
having  some  practical  old  fellow  start  up 
and  say  that  he  wants  no  preaching  1  will 
talk  stone  wall  again.  I  picked  up  a  piece 
of  stone  which  the  masons  had  broken  oft 
in  the  new  cellar,  and  threw  it  back  on  the 
old  stone  wall.  It  was,  of  course,  folly 
for  a  farmer  to  think  such  thoughts,  even 
on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  rain,  but  I 
imagined  that  piece  of  rock  bringing  the 
news  to  his  old  comrades.  Perhaps  it 
talked  like  this: 

“Gentlemen,  I  bring  you  good  tidings.  1 
lave  learned  that  there  is  a  place  for  us 
out  in  this  great  useful  world!  We  have 
been  standing  idle  here  for  years.  The  men 
who  dug  us  up  from  our  quiet  beds  have 
passed  away.  We  may  have  caused  the 
present  proprietor  more  mental  profanity 
than  is  good  for  him.  We  are  gray  and 
old,  but  we  are  not  to  be  useless.” 

“But  what  is  our  job?”  says  an  old  hard¬ 
head  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall! 

“Foundation  stock!  We  are  to  hold  up 
things.  These  friends  of  ours  that  were 
taken  away  are  now  packed  in  the  ground 
in  firm  and  solid  ranks.  They  are  the 
foundation  of  a  house — a  structure  that  will 
serve  as  home,  from  which  people  will  go, 
let  us  hope,  to  help  make  the  world  hap¬ 
pier  and  better.” 

“But  that  cannot  be,”  says  old  Hard¬ 
head.  “We  cannot  hang  together  to  make 
any  foundation.  We  tumble  apart.  A  rov¬ 
ing  hunter  can  throw  us  down.  A  dog 
after  a  rabbit  will  knock  many  of  our 
small  stones  away.  It  is  nonsense  to  tnimc 
of  our  holding  up  a  house!” 

"That  is  the  strangest  part  of  it  all.  As 
they  piled  us  together  beneath  that  house 
they  smeared  between  what  seemed  to  be 
a  soft,  yielding  paste.  It  seemed  like  a 
ridiculous  thing  that  this  soft  stuff  should 
be  expected  to  hpld  us,  yet  before  we  knew 
it  something  caught  us  in  a  grasp  of  iron. 


As  that  paste  hardened  it  clutched  us  until 
we  were  brought  together  like  one  rock. 
This  soft  paste  told  us  that  once  it  was  a 
tough  hard  rock  like  ourselves.  It  was 
burned  and  ground  into  a  powder— losing 
its  character  and  strength.  One  day  it 
found  itself  mixed  with  sand,  but  it  took 
little  notice  until  water  was  poured  on. 
Then  suddenly  its  strength  came  back,  and 
it  reached  out  like  a  blind  Samson  to  do 
the  work  allotted  to  it.  It  seized  our 
friends  from  the  old  stone  wall,  held  them 
and  will  hold  them  still  for  years.  Is  it 
not  strange  that  the  water  that  washes  our 
face  and  the  dust  which  blows  over  us 
should  clutch  us  like  a  giant?” 

The  rock  doubtless  went  on  to  tell  other 
things  it  had  learned,  but  this  will  do  for 
our  New  Year’s  thought.  Thousands  of 
us  like  the  stones  in  the  old  wall  have  gone 
on  through  life  almost  alone.  Perhaps  by 
force  of  circumstances,  or  because  of  our 
own  failings,  all  the  work  of  our  lives  is 
within  reach  of  our  own  hands— for  most 
arms  are  long  enough  to  reach  the  pocket. 
We  see  how  the  foundations  of  society 
could  be  made  strong  and  true  if  men  of 
common  mind  could  be  brought  together 
In  a  firm  and  solid  bond.  I  wish  that 
those  who  have  been  through  the  fire 
would  come  back  like  my  piece  of  rock, 
and  make  us  understand  that  dust  of  love 
and  the  water  of  faith  can  hold  us  like 
a  rock  if  we  will  only  let  them. 

Feeding  Problems.— That  is  more  than 
enough  sermonizing,  you  will  say;  let  us 
have  something  else.  Here  is  a  note  from 
Michigan: 

“What  is  the  most  economical  feed  for 
young  pigs,  with  grain  at  the  following 
price:  Corn,  55  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  35 
cents  per  bushel;  rye,  50  cents  per  bushel; 
bran,  $1  per  100;  middlings,  ?1  per  100?  How 
much  would  beans  damaged  by  rain  be 
worth  for  pigs?  How  should  they  be  fed?” 

A.  J.  D. 

As  I  am  situated  I  would  buy  corn,  bran 
and  middlings,  and  feed  one-third  each. 
Last  year  I  might  have  said  two:thirds 
bran,  but  I  have  observed  that  middlings 
seem  to  improve  the  mixture,  and  I  do  not 
believe  in  feeding  too  much  bran  to  young 
pigs.  I  would  not  touch  rye  at  50  cents 
with  corn  at  55  cents.  I  could  not  make 
even  a  good  guess  at  the  value  of  tnose 
beans.  We  consider  ordinary  cull  beans 
and  cow  peas  worth  about  50  per  cent  more 
than  bran  for  pigs.  We  boil  them  with  me 
turnips  and  potatoes,  and  thicken  the  soup 
with  cornmeal  or  middlings.  We  would 
not  feed  raw  beans  to  any  stock  except 
sheep.  Boiling  them  suits  us  well. 

What  about  that  steamed  corn  fodder? 

Thus  far  it  is  quite  satisfactory.  The 
hogs  are  fond  of  it,  and  eat  about  all  the 
stalks.  The  horses  do  not  seem  to  like  it 
so  well.  We  pour  the  molasses  into  the 
barrel  before  adding  the  hot  water.  If  one 
had  a  good-sized  vat  and  a  steam  pipe  I 
think  the  plan  would  pay.  It  requires 
much  work  to  handle  the  barrel  or  hogs¬ 
head . Our  cabbage  will  last  till 

the  middle  of  January,  and  then  the  yellow 
turnips  will  come  in.  I  have  heard  people 
say  that  their  hogs  would  not  eat  cabbage. 
That  is  strange  talk  to  me,  for  our  pigs 
are  very  fond  of  it.  Our  pigs  also  eat  the 
dried  brewer’s  grains  better  than  any  of 
the  other  stock.  Of  course,  we  keep  the 
boxes  in  the  sow’s  pens  well  filled  with 
wood  ashes! 

Dog  Doings.— Do  you  keep  a  dog? 

Yes,  I  do! 

Are  you  not  the  man  who  abused  the 
farm  dog  and  said  you  had  no  use  for  him? 

Yes,  I  must  admit  it. 

Then  what  do  you  mean  by  keeping  one? 

I  shall  have  to  admit  frankly  that  when 
I  attacked  the  dog  I  thought  dogs  and 
curs  were  the  same.  I  know  better  now, 
for  Shep  has  taught  me  the  difference.  He 
has  proved  an  antidote  for  my  anti-dog 
talk. 

How  did  he  do  that? 

Why.  he  showed  us  that  a  well-bred  col¬ 
lie  is  a  natural  gentleman.  We  got  this 
dog  when  a  small  puppy.  He  was  never 
trained,  and  no  one  here  pretends  to  know 
now  to  train  him  properly.  He  has  been 
mostly  with  the  children,  and  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  would  have  spoiled  many 
dogs.  Shep.  however,  has  always  behaved 
himself— in  fact,  I  think  the  children  have 
learned  character  and  self-denial  from  him. 
The  French  saying  noblesse  oblige  will  apply 
to  Shep.  He  seems  to  feel  obliged  to  be¬ 
have  himself  and  do  what  he  can  to  help 
us.  I  could  fill  a  page  with  records  of  the 
things  this  dog  does  which  may  well  te 
classed  with  reasoning  processes. 

Could  not  Shep  be  made  into  what  you 
call  a  cur? 

I  doubt  it— there  are  too  many  gentlemen 
in  his  pedigree.  Some  man  might  shorten 
his  title  and  make  him  a  “gent,”  but  he 
would  have  a  job.  I  believe  that  a  good 
many  men  keep  a  dog  because  they  feel 
that  in  time  the  animal  will  reflect  much 
of  their  own  character.  And  that's  just 
what  a  cur  does.  He  picks  out  the  mean 
qualities  of  his  master  and  develops  them. 
If  the  man  quarrels  with  his  wife,  the  dog 
will  surely  run  out  and  bark  at  a  passing 
team!  Sometimes  a  cur  man  gets  hold  of 
a  gentleman  dog!  The  dog  being  better 


bred  than  the  man  keeps  most  of  his  good 
and  noble  habits.  The  man  observes  them 
and  imagines  they  are  his  own.  In  time 
he  may  adopt  some  of  them.  Surely  I  wish 
that  every  farm  might  have  a  dog  like 
Shep. 

All  Sorts.— A  Michigan  man  wants  to 
know  various  things— here  is  one: 

“Last  year  you  said  that  the  aphides  were 
eating  up  your  cherry  trees,  but  forgot  to 
tell  us  what  you  did  to  rid  your  trees  of 
this  insect.  Please  explain  fully.” 

1  am  obliged  to  admit  that  we  did  not 
touch  the  trees.  Other  work  pressed  us  so 
that  I  did  not  see  how  we  could  spare  the 
time.  The  aphis  did  not  do  as  much  dam¬ 
age  as  I  expected,  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
trees  were  badly  injured.  I  was  advised 
to  use  a  spray  of  three  gallons  of  water  to 
one  pound  of  whale-oil  soap.  This,  or  the 
kerosene  emulsion,  would  probably  fix  the 
aphis,  but  it  would  be  a  hard  job  to  cover 
our  big  cherry  trees.  The  same  writer  asivs 
this  question: 

“I  have  trouble  in  making  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  I  think  you  spoke  once  of  a  special 
preparation  of  lime  for  that  purpose.  Will 
you  repeat  your  explanation?  Some  of  us 
have  to  be  told  the  same  thing  year  after 
year,  you  know.” 

Yes,  many  of  us  need  to  be  told  again 
and  again.  You  probably  refer  to  the  soda 
Bordeaux,  which  we  have  found  quite  ef¬ 
fective.  Take  a  one-pound  can  of  Lewis 
lye  and  dissolve  it  in  water.  Then  dissolve 
three  pounds  sulphate  of  copper,  it  can 
be  put  in  a  coarse  sack  and  hung  in  a 
bucket  or  barrel  of  water.  Add  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  to  the  lye,  and  10  gallons  to 
the  copper  solution.  Pour  them  together 
into  a  barrel  and  add  enough  water  to  make 
30  gallons.  Four  or  five  ounces  of  lirne 
made  into  a  paste  may  be  added  and  wc’l 
stirred  in.  This  costs  more  than  the  lime 
Bordeaux,  but  it  sprays  well  and  does  ef¬ 
fective  work.  h.  w.  c. 


HOPEFUL  VIEW 

The  hopeful  view  consump¬ 
tives  take  of  their  own  cases  is 
strongly  in  their  favor.  Each 
year  is  showing  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  cures.  * 

One  of  the  best  reasons  for 
good  hope  is  the  record  of 
Scott’s  Emulsion  as  a  medicine 
for  consumptives.  So  long  as 
the  system  is  strong  enough  to 
use  medicine  of  any  kind  it  can 
use  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

The  reason  for  its  helpful-, 
ness  in  this  disease  is  because 
of  its  long  tolerance  by  the 
patient ;  one  does  not  tire  of 
it  as  quickly  as  other  medi¬ 
cines  and  that  is  where  the 
great  benefit  comes. 

O 


to  those  who 
Keep  Hens 


Uselessto  others.  A  handsome 
Egg  Keconl  Cai‘*l  to  keep  ac¬ 
count  of  the  eggs  received. 
Start  the  new  year  right.  State 
how  many  pens  of  fowls  you 
have  and  address  Dept.  7 

BOWKER’S 
ANIMAL  MEAL  CO., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


From  65  to  148  Per  Day. 

After  two  weeks’  use  of  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 
my  hens  increased  In  laying  from  sixty-flve  eggs  to 
148  eggs  per  day.  Other  food  was  given  them  exactly 
the  same  as  previous  to  its  use.  Geo.  S.  Barney. 
ltehoboth,  Mass. 


MAKE  POULTRY  PAY 

by  feeding  green  cut  bone.  The  Humphrey 
Green  Bone  and  Vegetable  ('utter  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  cut  more  bone  in  less  time  with  less  labor 
than  any  other  cutter  made.  Send  for  free  book 
containing  blanks  for  one  year’s  egg  record. 

Humphrey  &  Sons,  Box  39.  Joliet,  III. 

Does  it  pay?^^x 

hogs,  horses,  and  poultry  to  become  in¬ 
fested  with  lice,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 

cents  spent  for  Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice  will 
keep  them  clean  and  healthy.  Trial  box  10c  prepaid. 

Book  free.  D,  J,  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.l. 


LEE’S  EGG  MAKER 


If 


makes  fowls  healthy  and  profitable,  all  the  year, 
not  sold  in  your  town  send  26c  for  big  package,  or  $2 
for  ‘25-pound  pail.  GEO.  II.  LEK  CO.*  Omaha,  Nob.* 
or  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Use  Lee's  Lice  Killer  for  lice  and  mites  on  chickens &  hogs. 


QIIRF-hatch  improved 

um  mm  Incubators  and  Brooders 
at  prices  that  will  bring  your  order.  6  kinds  of 
green  and  dry  bone  cutters ;  alsoclover  cutters  and 
everything  used  on  the  farm.  Catalogue  Free. 

CASH  SUPPLY  Sl  MFC.  CO., 

Dept.  6  kilamaioo,  Hick. 


Only  a  Penny 

To  Get  Well. 


I  ask  only  a  postal,  stating  which  book 
you  wish.  No  money  is  wanted. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  nerve  power 
alone  operates  each  bodily  function.  If 
some  organ  is  weak,  and  fails  in  rts 
duty,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  more  nerve 
power  will  correct  it.  I  want  you  to 
know,  as  I  do,  that  a  permanent  cure 
can  come  in  no  other  way.  I  have  spent 
my  lifetime  on  this  problem. 

I  will  send  with  the  book  an  order  on 
your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles  Dr. 
Shoop’s  Restorative.  Every  druggist 
keeps  it.  I  will  ask  you  to  accept  the 
Restorative  and  test  it  for  a  month.  If  it 
cures,  pay  $5.50;  if  it  fails  it  is  free.  I 
will  pay  your  druggist  myself  for  it. 

This  offer  in  five  years  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  550,000  people.  Practically  all 
of  them  had  difficult  troubles,  long  en¬ 
dured.  Most  of  them  were  discouraged. 
Yet  39  out  of  40  who  received  those  six 
bottles  paid  for  them.  They  paid  be¬ 
cause  they  were  cured,  for  otherwise  no 
druggist  asks  a  penny  for  it. 

I  cannot  better  prove  my  own  faith  in 
this  remedy.  No  physician  can  do  more 
than  pay  for  your  treatment  if  it  fails. 
No  other  does  so  much.  Won’t  you 
write  a  postal  to  learn  if  I  can  help  you? 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
570,  Racine,  Wis. 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  No.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (sealed), 
Book  No.  6  on  Rheumatism. 


MUd  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


INCUBATORS 


Best  and  Cheapest.  For  Catalogue 
address  G.S.Siuger.Cardington.O. 


$5 


INCUBATORS  FREE 


50  EGG 

_ _ _ SIZE 

Self  regulating,'  Guaranteed  tor ‘2  years,  1  latches  every  good  egg. 
Send  for  catalogue  No  ‘-'3  Sel  1  six  and  gat  one  free. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.,  •  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


TAR  INCUBATORS 

We  will  send  free  on  request  our  illustrated  cata- 
_ iogue  of  incubators,  brooders,  foods  and  remedies. 

Star  Incubator  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.J.,  or  38  VeseySt.,  H*.Y. 


Incubators From  *goo$.?- 
Brooders y‘,,,m!*400  up... 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANT  A,  Llgonier,  Ind. 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $I2*80 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
aotion.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  oatalogue  to-day, 

GEO.  H.  STAHL*  Quincy.  III.  ^ 


The  simplest,  most  durable,  cheap¬ 
est  first-class  hatcher.  Money  back 
if  not  as  represented.  Ciroular 
frae;  catalogue  3c.  We  pay  the 

freight.  GKO.  BRTKLCO.  Quinsy.  HI, 


,  Quinsy.  II 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

All  about  them  in  our  168  page  cata¬ 
logue.  Mailed  for  *  cents  In  stamps. 
9O.DesMoln0s.il.  or Bz  80,  Buffalo, N.T 


GOOD  RESULTS. 

To  be  absolutely  sure  about  it  use  the 

- - 0D,g$ 

make  a 

_  _ _  _ n» — -the 

Reliable  wuTdoThe  reek  0U  R  20TH 
mailed  for  10c*  telle  afl  about  It  and 

117 a  k.na  1  1 1s  TT, rrl a  O f  LlmmnCrhhfMj 


SCOTT 

INCUBATORS 

They  are  self-regulating, 
self  ventilating  and  self 
moisture  in  system. 
Excel  all  others.  Out 
beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  r  f*^  g? 
Send  for  it.  r  I\bC 
O.P.  SCOTT,  D.  a  UPorte.Ind 


CALIFORNIA  RED  WOOD 

Twelve  ounce  cold  rolled  copper 
tanks;  hydro-safety  lamps;  climax 
.safety  heaterjeorru gated  wafer  reg¬ 
ulator,  and  the  best  system  of  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilation  is  what  makes 
luoSure  Hatch  Incubntors  hstchsure. 
Common  Sense  Brooder*  take  good  csra 
of  little  chicks.  Our  free  catalogue  contains  hun- 
**-iiredn  of  actual  photographs  of  the  Sure  Hatch  at 
,rk  and  la  full  of  honest  poultry  Information  Yi  u  ought  to  have 
Let  us  send  It  to  you.  Write  at  once,  addreBalug  nearest  hous*. 

ire  Match  Incubator  Co., Clay  Center, Neb.,or  Columbus, 0. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  onSiCGov.  Experiment  Station, 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  32-paga 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
196  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  officefor  book  No,  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Butiulo,  S.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York.  5,  T, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1902. 


Readers  will  remember  the  call  we  made  for  vol¬ 
unteers  to  go  to  Cuba  to  help  E.  E.  Hubbard  teach 
gardening  to  his  Cuban  orphans.  We  made  it  clear 
that  there  was  little  glory  and  less  pay  in  the  job,  yet 
nearly  a  dozen  men  came  forward  and  said  “Here  am 
1.”  It  certainly  kindles  a  lire  undgr  one’s  heart  to 
think  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  army  can  supply  volunteers 
for  such  a  cause. 

* 

Western  dealers  are  predicting  a  drop  in  grain  and 
feed  prices.  We  hope  they  are  right,  for  the  figures 
have  been  altogether  too  high.  The  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  in  favor  of  this  opinion  are  good.  Farmers 
have  been  feeding  more  hay  and  fodder — saving  their 
grain.  They  have  used  materials  which  in  former 
years  were  permitted  to  waste.  That  is  about  what 
happens  when  any  article  goes  too  high  in  price.  Sub¬ 
stitutes  are  found  and  forced  to  do  service.  The  let¬ 
ters  from  these  large  western  dealers  will  make  cheer¬ 
ing  news  for  eastern  stock  men! 

* 

Marconi  may  succeed  in  signalling  across  the  water 
by  means  of  his  wireless  telegraph,  but  there  is  no 
whyless  bond  between  the  institute  speaker  and  the 
farmer.  We  mean  that  the  “whys”  or  questions  of  the 
farmer  should  determine  the  course  of  instruction  at 
the  institutes.  Learn  what  the  farmers  actually  want 
to  know,  and  build  upon  that.  We  do  not  see  how 
any  set  of  men,  removed  from  the  bread  and  butter 
side  of  farming,  can  prepare  a  helpful  course  in  agri¬ 
cultural  science  without  first  learning  what  the  farm¬ 
er  wants.  They  may  have  an  idea  that  they  know 
what  he  needs,  but  that  is  only  half  the  story! 

* 

We  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  oppose  the 
scheme  for  National  irrigation  of  the  arid  regions. 
Congress  and  the  President  understand  this,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  year  is  over  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind 
them  of  it.  Some  well-meaning  people  have  already 
begun  to  urge  farmers  to  write  anti-irrigation  letters 
to  their  Congressmen.  Gently,  gentlemen!  Let  us  do 
one  thing  at  a  time.  The  Tawney  anti-oleo  bill  comes 
first!  Let  us  continue  to  irrigate  postage  stamps  for 
the  old  cow  before  we  are  drawn  off  into  other  fields. 
Just  now  is  the  time  to  finish  the  job  for  honest  but¬ 
ter.  Farmers  in  the  past  have  started  these  things 
and  left  many  of  them  undone.  Let  it  not  be  so  about 
this  one.  Lick  a  stamp  for  bossy  and  the  baby! 

* 

What  is  known  as  a  “car  shortage”  is  becoming  a 
serious  problem  in  some  of  the  larger  fruit-producing 
sections.  Right  in  the  height  of  the  shipping  season, 
when  growers  are  straining  every  energy  to  move 
their  ripe  fruit,  there  will  be  no  cars  available,  and 
shipments  will  be  thrown  back  upon  the  growers 
with  heavy  loss.  The  transportation  companies  have 
received  benefits  and  favors  enough,  and  it  is  their 
business  to  provide  proper  facilities  for  handling  per¬ 
ishable  goods,  having  agreed  to  carry  them,  and  so¬ 
licited  the  trade.  The  growers  have  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  better  service,  and  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  will  bring  up  the  matter  at 
Syracuse.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  call  for  a 
law  compelling  transportation  companies  to  furnish 
suitable  cars  for  perishable  products.  If  they  fail  to 
do  so  within  a  reasonable  time  after  demand,  a  defi¬ 
nite  sum  is  to  be  forfeited  for  each  day’s  delay.  Fruit 
growers  need  such  protection.  If  they  failed  to  load 


or  unload  a  car  within  a  specified  time,  or  left  goods 
too  long  in  a  freight  house,  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany  would  not  hesitate  to  make  them  pay  for  it.  It 
is  said  that  such  legislation  is  in  accordance  with  a 
well-settled  principle  of  law.  Fruit  growers  need 
such  protection,  and  their  organization  was  formed  to 
aid  them  in  just  such  tnings. 

* 

We  begin  this  week  a  discussion  of  the  future 
chances  for  eastern  apple  growers.  Other  articles  of 
great  value  will  follow.  The  stories  about  the  vast 
plantings  of  apple  trees  in  the  West  have  frightened 
some  faint-hearts,  but  there  is  less  cause  for  alarm 
than  they  imagine.  Here  we  are  close  to  the  great 
apple  markets  of  the  country,  and  in  the  natural  home 
of  the  high  quality  apple.  With  proper  care  our  or¬ 
chards  can  be  made  to  outlive  and  outbear  the  western 
trees,  and  if  we  grow  clean  fruit  and  sort  and  pack 
it  honestly,  we  may  claim  an  advantage  which  the 
western  grower  cannot  hope  to  overcame. 

* 

The  current  number  of  Sunset,  a  Californian  maga¬ 
zine,  contains  a  very  appreciative  sketch,  with  many 
illustrations,  of  the  personality  of  Luther  Burbank, 
by  Prof.  Edward  J.  Wickson,  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  to  be  followed  by  an  account  of  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  work  in  plant  breeding.  The  public  ear  is  now 
so  stunned  by  the  clamor  for  recognition  and  reward, 
of  cheap  little  military,  naval  and  political  “heroes” 
that  it  fails  to  perceive  the  great  and  lasting  services 
of  such  patient  experimentalists  during  life,  and  sadly 
neglects  their  memory  after  death.  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  an  authoritative  account  of  one  who,  with  no 
hope  of  liberal  reward  or  wide  public  recognition,  has 
devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life  to  the  permanent 
betterment  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  earth.  The 
products  of  his  garden  laboratory  will  doubtless  he 
enjoyed  by  countless  thousands  long  after  the  antics 
of  many  who  now  seek  to  monopolize  attention  are 
forgotten. 

* 

We  have  never  known  such  a  rush  of  subscriptions 
as  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  now  receiving.  They  come  flowing 
in  like  a  rising  tide,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  renew  send  a  new  subscription 
with  their  own  name.  The  most  gratifying  thing 
about  it  is  that  our  best  agent  and  advertiser  seems  to 
be  The  R.  N.-Y.  itself.  We  have  little  desire  to  blow 
our  own  horn,  and  still  less  to  disparage  or  injure  the 
work  or  reputation  of  other  farm  papers.  There 
ought  to  be  a  chance  in  this  great  country  for  all  the 
agricultural  journals  to  live  honestly  and  cleanly.  In¬ 
stead  of  wasting  their  energies  and  character  in  fight¬ 
ing  they  should  get  together  and  work  for  a  common 
cause.  Our  policy  is  to  live  and  help  live.  Our  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  put  The  R.  ‘N.-Y.  in  a  class  by  itself — 
making  it  so  original  and  strong  that  any  reader  who 
wants  our  class  of  matter  will  find  it  necessary  to 
subscribe.  This  of  course  is  an  ideal,  but  the  way 
our  friends  respond  this  year  gives  a  practical  foun¬ 
dation  to  it. 

* 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  on  many  eastern 
farms  just  now  is  how  to  get  the  most  value  out  of 
the  corn  fodder.  In  one  way  the  high  price  of  grain 
will  prove  a  useful  thing,  for  it  will  force  farmers  to 
study  out  new  ways  of  utilizing  the  corn  crop.  Many 
farmers  have  neglected  corn,  for  they  thought  that 
the  western  grain  could  be  sold  cheaper  than  they 
could  raise  it.  This  year  has  changed  that  belief,  and 
we  look  for  a  heavy  planting  of  corn  in  1902.  The 
foreign  demand  for  American  corn  is  growing.  We 
do  not  expect  to  see  the  time  again  when  the  grain 
will  be  used  for  fuel,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past!  As 
for  handling  the  stalks,  the  silo  solves  the  problem 
on  a  dairy  farm.  Where  a  variety  of  stock  is  kept  we 
believe  it  wise  to  save  at  least  part  of  the  dry  grain. 
With  us,  the  shredder  leaves  the  dry  stalks  in  fine 
condition  for  horse  feeding  or  for  steaming  as  pig 
food.  Of  course  the  stalks  must  be  cared  for  properly 
if  we  expect  to  compare  them  with  hay. 

* 

The  incoming  Postmaster^General  is  said  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  reduction  of  first-class  or  letter  postage  to 
one  cent  an  ounce.  This  is  all  very  well,  as  we  can¬ 
not  have  too  liberal  a  postal  service,  but  other  fea¬ 
tures  are  more  urgently  needed  by  the  mass  of  the 
population.  A  well-conducted  parcel-post  is  a  more 
vital  necessity  to  millions  of  country  dwellers,  and  it 
would  fit  in  splendidly  with  the  newly-established 
rural  deliveries.  The  extortionate  charges  of  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  for  the  most  trivial  services  are  a 
constant  source  of  irritation  and  depreciation  of 
values.  In  many  cases  the  cost  of  sending  packages 
between  points  in  adjoining  States  exceeds  the  value 
of  all  ordinary  merchandise,  and  the  tariff  to  distant 
points  is  absolutely  prohibitory,  except  with  specially 
valuable  products.  Express  rates  have  been  repeated¬ 


ly  increased  lately,  and  now  the  prospect  of  a  great 
express  trust  does  not  appear  encouraging  for  ship¬ 
pers.  The  city  man  has  his  express  matter  called  for 
and  delivered,  and  gets  some  return  for  the  high  rates 
exacted,  but  the  farmer  must  get  his  packages  as  best 
he  can,  and  pay  the  same  charges.  A  reduction  of 
letter  postage,  while  of  general  advantage,  would 
benefit  the  mercantile  and  urban  public  far  more  than 
the  farmer,  whose  burden,  for  business  and  personal 
correspondence  is  not  usually  great,  but  who  is  now 
debarred  from  receiving  many  of  the  best  products 
of  civilization,  or  of  transporting  his  own  commodities 
to  the  most  favorable  markets  'by  the  merciless  exac¬ 
tions  of  a  private  monopoly,  the  functions  of  which 
in  almost  every  other  civilized  country  on  earth  are 
performed  at  cost  by  the  Government  itself. 

* 

On  page  20  is  a  reply  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the 
use  of  dynamite.  The  necessity  for  all  the  care  there 
recommended  is  emphasized  by  the  case  of  a  work¬ 
man  near  this  city  who  recently  did  a  bit  of  investi¬ 
gating  in  this  line  on  his  own  responsibility.  A  cart¬ 
ridge  which  had  failed  to  explode  was  sticking  out  ol' 
a  drill  hole,  and  an  Italian  tried  to  dig  it  out  with  a 
pick.  The  dynamite  resented  this  treatment  in  the 
usual  emphatic  way,  and  a  40-pound  keg  of  powder 
standing  near  also  exploded,  One  man  was  blown  to 
pieces  and  four  others  badly  injured.  Five  years  ago 
Alfred  Nobel,  the  Scandinavian  who  invented  dyna¬ 
mite,  died,  leaving  nearly  all  of  his  large  estate  to 
be  given  in  prizes  to  men  of  any  nationality  who  did 
unusually  notable  works  in  science,  literature  or 
statesmanship.  The  prizes  were  divided  into  five  al¬ 
lotments,  and  the  first  (about  $40,000)  has  just  been 
awarded.  Among  the  winners  were  the  discoverers 
of  the  Roentgen  rays  and  diphtheria  serum,  and 
Henry  Dunant,  of  Switzerland,  on  account  of  his  work 
in  instituting  the  Red  Cross  societies. 

• 

Every  period  of  unusually  cold  weather  is  marked 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  apparently  unac¬ 
countable  fires  in  dwelling  houses.  City  and  country 
are  visited  alike,  but  the  usual  lack  of  adequate  water 
supply  under  pressure  makes  rural  fires  especially 
disastrous,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  loss  of  life  to 
be  involved.  The  brief  newspaper  reports  usually 
state  that  the  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown,  or  that 
an  overheated  stove  is  suspected  as  the  origin.  A 
study  of  these  disasters  leads  one  to  believe  that  the 
heating  facilities  are  provided  with  reference  to  com¬ 
fort  during  weather  of  ordinary  character  only;  when 
a  period  of  intense  or  unusual  cold  supervenes,  stoves 
or  furnaces  are  pushed  far  beyond  their  usual  capac¬ 
ity,  and  chimneys  or  flues  prove  unequal  to  the  strain 
put  upon  them.  In  addition  to  this,  builders  are  often 
careless;  unprotected  wood  is  too  near  the  point  of 
danger,  ready  to  take  fire  when  the  heating  apparatus 
is  thus  forced.  A  visible  danger  too  often  present  in 
country  houses  is  the  wooden  fireboard  at  the  back 
of  the  stove.  In  our  capricious  climate,  subject  to 
varying  periods  of  arctic  intensity,  we  should  try  to 
be  prepared  for  proper  heating  without  this  dangerous 
forcing,  and  any  point  where  danger  may  exist  should 
be  investigated  and  rectified.  Such  foresight  would 
materially  shorten  the  list  of  Winter  casualties. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Few  men  can  dignify  labor  by  talking  about  it. 

Jack  Frost  is  said  to  have  a  coal  deal  in  prospect! 

No,  gentlemen,  muscle  is  not  money  until  it  is  stamped 
witli  brains. 

Never  put  up  a  small  tank  and  then  blame  the  wind¬ 
mill  if  the  water  runs  low. 

Kind  words  can  never  die— but  a  steady  diet  of  them  is 
bad.  Honest  criticism  is  the  protein  of  life! 

A  man  in  this  city  “resolved”  on  New  Year’s  Day  to 
quit  drinking,  and  then  got  drunk  in  celebration  of  his 
resolve. 

Never  mind  the  hayseed  in  your  hair,  but  beware  of 
the  weed  seed.  Hayseed  is  the  noblest  thing  that  a  fine- 
toothed  comb  can  find  on  your  head. 

We  continue  to  receive  reports  of  hardship  entailed  on 
little  children  by  the  centralized  school  system.  The 
trouble  is  in  the  poor  facilities  for  carrying  the  children. 

Here  we  have  a  little  note  from  A.  R.  PhilliDS,  of  Ohio: 
“With  rural  telephones,  rural  trolley  lines,  rural  free  de¬ 
livery  and  Rural  New-Yorker,  we’re  right  in  the  center 
of  the  earth,  and  it’s  pretty  near  all  ours. 

We  have  heard  of  men  who  “put  their  foot  in  it”  every 
time  they  opened  their  mouth,  but  now  the  papers  tell 
of  a  horse  that  got  his  hind  foot  in  his  mouth  with  the 
jaws  set.  It  took  four  men  to  get  the  foot  out. 

One  of  our  northern  readers  wants  some  hybridizer  to 
cross  the  cow  pea  on  some  strain  of  hardy  northern  beans. 
This,  he  thinks,  would  give  a  hardy  manurial  plant  that 
would  prove  very  useful.  So  it  would— but  so  are  the 
best  varieties  of  cow  peas  now! 

The  mayor  of  a  Pennsylvania  town  announced  on  De¬ 
cember  31  that,  while  his  usual  charge  for  administering 
an  oath  is  50  cents,  he  would  on  New  Year’s  Day  perforin 
this  service  free  for  all  who  honestly  wished  to  “swear 
off.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  in  that  vicinity  who  were 
accustomed  to  go  on  a  “toot”  took  this  opportunity  to 
dishorn  the  bad  habit. 
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Events  of  the  Week 


DOMESTIC.— The  steamer  Sun  was  burned  at  her 
wharf  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  December  25,  and  three  lives 

lost . Three  men  at  work  on  the  top  of  a  blast 

furnace  near  Sharon,  Pa.,  December  27,  were  burned  to 
death,  the  burning  of  the  hoist  cutting  off  their  escape. 
....  Before  the  tetanus  court  of  inquiry  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  December  27,  Henry  R.  Taylor,  a  negro,  janitor  for 
the  chemical  and  bacteriological  divisions  of  the  Health 
Department,  admitted  under  oath  that  he  issued  for  pub¬ 
lic  use  the  toxic  anti-diphtheritic  serum,  which  caused 
Die  recent  death  of  13  children  from  tetanus.  He  dis¬ 
tributed  the  vials,  properly  labeled,  he  stated,  because 
the  supply  of  diphtheria  anti-toxin  had  been  exhausted 
early  in  October,  and  he  did  not  believe  the  serum  was 
"bad  enough  to  kill  children.”  ....  At  Stevenson,  B. 
C.,  December  2G,  a  Japanese  boarding  house  was  washed 
away  by  floods  during  a  storm  and  20  persons  drowned. 

.  .  .  .  Heavy  rains  renewed  the  floods  throughout 
Pennsylvania  December  29,  and  much  property  loss  re¬ 
sulted . At  Malta,  Ill.,  five  persons  were  killed 

and  18  injured  in  a  railway  wreck  December  29,  a  fast 
passenger  train  running  into  a  freight  train  which  had 
taken  a  siding  too  short  to  hold  it. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  first  Cabinet  changes  are  the 
resignation  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Gage,  who  will 
be  succeeded  by  Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  of  Iowa,  and  Post¬ 
master-General  Smith,  who  will  be  succeeded  by  Henry 

C.  Payne,  of  Wisconsin . That  the  Nicaragua 

Canal  will  cost  a  monumental  sum  is  freely  admitted  by 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  advocate  its  construc¬ 
tion.  With  the  work  once  under  way  there  can  be  no 
abandonment  of  the  project,  and  Congress  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  appropriate  all  the  additional  funds  necessary 
The  estimate  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission  is 
$189,000,000,  allowing  20  per  cent  for  unforeseen  contingen¬ 
cies.  The  most  conservative  member  of  Congress  be¬ 
lieves  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the  canal  will 
cost  at  the  lowest  figure  $300,000,000.  George  A.  Morrison, 
a  member  of  the  Commission  and  considered  one  of  the 
most  expert  engineers  in  the  world,  computes  that  it  may 
require  $1,000,000,000  to  build  the  canal  along  the  Nicaragua 
route.  His  conclusions  are  that  only  unlimited  time  and 
unlimited  money  can  successfully  construct  the  canal. 
There  is  no  disposition  in  Congress  to  delay  legislation, 
because  the  work  of  construction  will  exceed  the  maxi¬ 
mum  time  limit  fixed  by  the  Nicaragua  Commission. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  annual  report  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  gives  a  summary  of  the  legislation  desired 
rrom  Congress.  The  Commission  wants  its  present  au¬ 
thority  continued  for  two  years  longer,  and  in  the  plan 
of  civil  government  proposed  provides  for  a  popular  As¬ 
sembly.  It  Is  proposed  to  issue  bonds  to  buy  out  the 
agricultural  holdings  of  the  friars  and  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  in  Manila.  Plans  are  also  provided  for  granting 
franchises,  in  order  to  develop  the  business  resources  of 
ihe  islands,  principal  among  which  will  be  the  mining 

of  coal . Colonel  Dougherty  is  making  a  clean 

sweep  in  Laguna  Province,  burning  all  the  insurgent 
barracks  and  a  number  of  native  hamlets.  Many  pris¬ 
oners  have  been  taken,  and  the  loss  of  life  has  been 
heavy. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Saffee,  a  fortified  town 
on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  was  recently  inundated  by  a 
waterspout,  which  flooded  the  town  for  12  hours;  200  per¬ 
sons  drowned.  The  damage  to  the  town  was  enormous. 
.  .  .  .  Interest  in  European  capitals  and  in  Washing¬ 
ton  has  been  aroused  over  possible  complications  touch¬ 
ing  the  attitude  of  Germany  in  sending  warships  to 
Venezuelan  waters  to  enforce  the  payment  of  claims  due 
to  German  subjects,  but  the  indications  are  that  a  per¬ 
fect  understanding  exists  between  Washington  and  Ber¬ 
lin  as  to  the  policy  that  will  be  observed  by  Germany, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  to  disclose  any  in¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  German  authorities  to  take 
steps  that  may  lead  to  a  controversy  over  the  President’s 
interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  National  Association  of 
Hereford  Breeders  and  American  Short-Horn  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  their  show  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  January  14-18. 

The  meeting  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  which  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  February 
12-13,  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting  one.  In  selecting 
this  city  as  the  place  of  meeting,  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  was  influenced  by  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  which  holds  its  midwinter  exhibition  at  the 
same  time,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  New  York  is  the 
great  apple  market,  which  members  can  look  over  and 
study.  New  York  is  also  easy  of  access  to  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  membership,  and  attracts  many  noted  horti¬ 
culturists  at  the  time  of  meeting. 

Oklahoma  farmers  say  the  dry  winds  of  the  last  few 
days  of  December  did  greater  damage  to  the  Winter 
wheat  crop  than  all  the  cold  waves  combined.  Wheat 
on  the  uplands  suffered  greatly. 

The  German  government  has  decided  to  attach  agricul¬ 
tural  experts  to  the  more  important  German  Consulates, 
the  first  to  go  to  the  United  States.  This  is  one  of  the 
results  of  the  increasing  use  of  American  farm  machinery 
in  Germany,  and  the  belief  that  the  American  system  of 
farming  on  a  large  scale  might  be  adapted  to  the  princely 
estates  of  Germany. 

A  fruit  exhibit  car,  arranged  by  Prof.  John  T.  Stinson, 
director  of  the  fruit  experiment  station  at  Mountain 
Grove,  Mo.,  is  traveling  through  southwestern  Missouri. 
The  car  is  fitted  up  with  all  kinds  of  spray  pumps  and 
contains  a  large  vat  in  which  spraying  mixtures  are 
made.  At  each  stop  practical  demonstrations  are  made 
for  the  benefit  of  fruit  growers.  Prof.  Stinson  also  has 
with  him  the  collection  he  made  last  Summer  of  insects 
injurious  to  fruit  trees.  Much  Interest  is  manifested 
wherever  the  car  stops  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Grange  occurs  at  Hartford  January  14-16.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  work  a  number  of  valuable  addresses 
will  be  given. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Pomo- 
logical  Society  will  be  held  at  Hartford  February  4-6. 
Some  of  the  best  horticultural  talent  of  the  country  has 
been  secured,  and  timely  questions  of  vital  interest  to 
every  fruit  grower  will  be  discussed.  Complete  pro¬ 


gramme  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  secretary,  II.  C. 
G.  Miles,  Milford,  Conn. 

Wisconsin  had  101  farmers’  institutes  arranged  for  this 
season,  all  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  All  those 
held  so  far  have  been  very  well  attended.  During  the 
present  month  H.  E.  Cook,  of  Denmark,  N.  Y.,  is  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Wisconsin  institutes  on  dairy  subjects. 


WESTERN  DEALERS  ON  GRAIN  PRICES. 

Chances  for  a  Decline. 

We  have  been  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  35  years. 
We  have  never  known  such  a  crop  of  corn  to  be  raised 
in  the  State  as  this  year,  not  only  in  the  southern  part, 
but  clear  up,  almost  to  the  British  possessions,  and  the 
corn  in  most  cases  fully  matured.  We  presume  it  is  the 
same  in  the  Dakotas,  us  conditions  are  about  the  same, 
although  we  do  not  know  so  much  about  this.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  they  are  doing  more  in  the  way  of 
millet,  speltz  and  other  feed  grain  there,  and  perhaps 
not  raising  as  much  corn  as  Minnesota.  Minnesota  corn 
will  cut  no  figure  in  receipts  at  terminal  points;  nor  will 
it  ever  be  in  the  visible  supply.  It  will,  however,  cut  off 
entirely  one  of  the  great  corn-consuming  States.  We 
believe  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  wheat  and  barley 
consumed  by  stock  this  year,  and  that  with  bran,  speltz, 
millet,  fodder,  etc.,  and  also  with  the  larger  northern 
corn  crop,  prices  on  corn  are  high  enough,  and  unless 
sustained  by  speculative  buying,  prices  will  go  lower 
rather  than  higher.  woodwakd  &  co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

It  is  of  course  very  difficult  to  make  any  forecast  as 
to  the  future  prices  of  corn  and  oats.  We  anticipate, 
however,  that  as  the  season  advances  it  will  be  found 
that  farmers  are  feeding  much  less  than  the  usual 
amount,  and  in  consequence  selling  much  more.  The 
price  of  hay  is  not  high,  and  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for 
them  to  cut  down  the  feeding  of  grain  at  least  one-half. 
Everything  is  being  sold  for  feed  that  has  any  feeding 
value  whatever.  As  for  instance  we  received  a  sample 
recently  of  Red-top  seed  cleanings  of  which  the  party 
had  four  or  five  cars.  It  is  used  for  mixing  with  grain, 
and  that  taking  the  place  of  oats.  It  has  no  particular 
feeding  value,  however,  except  to  make  bulk.  Taking 
these  facts  into  consideration  we  feel  that  the  shortage 
in  the  crop  has  been  more  than  discounted  in  the  price. 

Detroit,  Mich.  c.  e.  burns. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  corn  and  oats  are  at  a 
meridian  in  prices;  in  fact,  our  observation  and  infor¬ 
mation  are  that  they  have  reached  figures  that  place  an 
embargo  on  them  tor  general  use.  These  prices  have 
been  maintained  by  the  demand  from  the  south  and 
southwest,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  the  consumption 
being  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  drought  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  demand,  while  somewhat  weakened,  is  still 
very  good.  We  believe  that  with  the  grass  season  last 
approaching  in  the  territory  above  mentioned,  and  to 
which  this  stock  is  now  moving  (over  1,090,000  bushels  sold 
to  leave  here  now,  as  fast  as  cars  can  be  secured),  will 
find  the  South  and  Southwest  overstocked  and  reselling 
these  goods.  From  information  received  from  our  ship¬ 
pers  and  from  personal  observation'  we  would  say  that 
Iowa  has  raised  70  per  cent  of  an  average  corn  crop  and 
80  per  cent  of  oats,  50  per  cent  of  which  is  on  hand.  Min¬ 
nesota  a  full  crop  with  about  the  same  proportion  on 
hand.  South  Dakota,  80  per  cent  of  a  corn  crop,  with 
50  per  cent  on  hand,  and  80  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  oats, 
with  40  per  cent  on  hand.  North  Dakota  has  an  increase 
in  acreage  of  corn  and  oats  with  a  full  crop,  most  of 

which  is  still  on  hand.  The  three  northwestern  States, 

Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas,  have  the  largest  hay 
crop  in  years,  and  Iowa  also  has  a  good  hay  crop.  In 

regard  to  the  price  of  bran  and  shorts  and  the  con¬ 

sumption,  would  say  that  country  millers  in  this  and 
adjoining  States  advise  me  that  their  local  trade  has 
diminished  with  these  high  prices  fully  50  per  cent.  They 
also  advise  me  that  the  East,  to  which  they  looked  for 
good  patronage,  has  bought  sparingly,  and  has  been 
using  cheaper  feeds,  but  that  their  stocks  are  pretty  well 
reduced.  Some  of  the  prominent  feed  men  claim  that 
notwithstanding  the  $2  a  ton  break  in  mill  stuffs  in  the 
past  week,  we  shall  again  see  higher  prices.  In  this 
opinion,  I  do  not  agree.  The  receipts  of  wheat  from  the 
Northwest  are  going  to  be  large,  and  consequently  mill 
stock  products  will  increase  in  proportion. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  geo.  c.  harper. 

We  are  inclined  to  look  for  rather  lower  prices  for 
both  oats  and  corn.  The  advance  has  been  very  rapid 
and  very  marked,  and  has  caused  the  farmers  to  dis¬ 
continue  feeding  both  of  these  grains  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent.  They  have  marketed  enormous  quantities  of  stock, 
and  a  great  deal  of  that  which  they  now  have  on  hand 
is  being  wintered  on  coarse  feeds,  such  as  corn  fodder, 
straw,  hay,  etc.,  they  believing  it  is  more  profitable  to 
sell  their  oats  and  corn  than  to  feed  same.  We  have  had 
a  remarkably  good  Fall  feed;  Winter  did  not  set  in  until 
well  into  December,  and  the  feeding  period  will  be  very 
short.  The  farmers  throughout  the  entire  country  have 
saved  their  corn  fodder  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
they  ever  before  did;  the  quality  of  same  was  never 
better.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  and  oat  straw  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  has  been  well  preserved,  so  that  corn  fodder 
and  straw  will  take  the  place  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
farm  of  oats,  corn  and  hay,  leaving  a  liberal  quantity 
of  these  products  to  be  marketed.  Again,  the  grain  mix¬ 
ers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  high  price  of  grain  to 
work  in  barley  screenings,  rye  and  low  grade  wheat,  so 
that  while  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  oat  crop,  other 
grains  are  making  up  for  a  large  deficiency. 

Chicago,  Ill.  T.  D.  RANDALI,  &  CO. 


Notes  from  Mi/k  Producers. 

The  price  of  milk,  delivered  at  station  for  December, 
has  been  $1.20  per  can  of  40  quarts;  only  about  eight  cans 
per  day  shipped.  The  price  of  feed  is  from  $25  to  $30  per 
ton.  Those  who  formerly  produced  the  greater  share  of 
the  milk  in  this  section  have  either  gone  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  entirely,  or  largely  reduced  their  herds,  and  all  are 
very  much  discouraged,  as  increase  in  price  of  milk  will 
not  pay  for  increase  in  price  of  feed.  i.  v.  r. 

Van  Etten,  N.  Y. 

Milk  is  being  shipped  from  this  locality  to  New  York. 


The  farmers  sell  to  milk  dealers,  who  pay  at  present 
$1.27  per  can  of  40  quarts.  Only  about  40  or  50  cans  are 
being  shipped  daily  from  here  at  present.  At  the  high 
price  of  feed  farmers  are  buying  as  little  as  possible. 
Hay  is  worth  about  $14  per  ton;  feed,  corn  and  oats,  $30; 
meal,  $29;  middlings  and  bran,  $26;  gluten,  $24.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  quantity  of  milk  will  undoubtedly  be  small  till 
about  April  1.  Stock  in  general  is  rather  thin  in  flesh. 
Hay  is  going  fast,  and  will  no  doubt  be  much  higher  be¬ 
fore  grass.  There  has  not  been  much  sale  for  stock  here 
this  season.  v.  f.  w. 

Starlight,  Pa. 

There  are  milk  shipping  creameries  here;  they  pay 
within  one-quarter  cent  of  Exchange  price  for  December 
to  April  and  one-half  cent  the  remainder  of  year.  They 
each  get  from  25  to  35  cans  of  milk  a  day.  I  ship  my 
own  to  Newark,  N.  J.;  1  get  the  Exchange  price.  The 
price  of  all  feeds  is  very  high;  wheat  bran,  $22  to  $24  per 
ton;  middlings,  $25;  gluten  feed.  $27;  dried  barley  grains, 
$24;  wet  barley  grains,  $7  per  ton;  oil  meal,  $33.  Wheat 
is  7U  to  75  cents  per  bushel;  rye,  60  to  63;  corn,  70;  oats, 
50  to  55;  hay,  $10  to  $14  per  ton;  rye  straw,  $11  to  $13  per 
ton.  Farm  help  very  scarce  and  hard  to  get  at  any 
price;  wages  from  $10  to  $40  per  month,  according  to  privi¬ 
leges  given.  The  outlook  for  farming  another  year  is 
very  good,  considering  crops  and  prices.  .t.  s.  a. 

Neshanic,  N.  J.  _ 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Department. 

The  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in 
his  annual  report,  says  that  during  the  year  176  violations 
of  the  oleomargarine  law  were  prosecuted,  most  of  them 
in  New  York  City.  Good  work  is  being  done  relative  to 
the  manufacture  of  cheese  by  State  cheese  instructors. 
The  findings  at  the  Pan-American  warrant  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  New  York  State  cheese  ranks  with  the  best 
that  is  made,  and  the  need  of  a  National  law  to  prohibit 
false  branding  of  dairy  or  food  products  as  to  the  State 
in  which  manufactured  is  emphasized.  New  York  pro¬ 
duces  three  times  as  much  cheese  as  butter.  The  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  properly  handling  the  milk  supply  are  noted. 
Violations  to  the  number  of  416  were  reported.  During 
1901  about  14,000,000  40-quart  cans  of  milk  were  used  in 
New  York  City.  As  a  whole  the  vinegar  sold  in  the  State 
is  pure.  Only  56  cases  of  irregularity  were  prosecuted 
during  the  year.  Under  the  sugar  beet  law  47,000  tons  of 
beets  were  raised,  enough  to  manufacture  about  9,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar.  The  Department  has  examined  over 
700  dairies  and  herds;  400  head  of  cattle  have  been  tested 
with  tuberculin,  and  30  horses  for  glanders.  In  regard  to 
San  Jos6  scale  32,162,604  trees  were  inspected  in  7,430  acres 
of  nursery,  and  439  certificates  given  to  nurserymen.  In¬ 
spectors  have  been  directed  to  use  petroleum  for  scale, 
and  results  have  been  generally  favorable;  1,211  orchard 
trees  and  26,296  infested  currant  bushes  were  destroyed. 


Crop  Notes. 

Mild  Winter  weather  at  present,  with  but  very  little 
snow  as  yet  to  shelter  wheat.  We  have  not  had  much 
rain  since  last  July.  A  great  many  wells  are  dry  in  this 
county.  Wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  the  principal  crops 
raised  here.  Wheat  was  a  medium  crop;  price  at  present 
85  cents  per  bushel;  corn,  half  crop,  65  cents;  oats,  good, 
48  cents.  There  were  not  enough  potatoes  raised  in  this 
county  to  supply  it.  In  reference  to  J.  H.  A’s  question 
on  page  873,  last  volume,  regarding  the  miller’s  share 
would  say  in  this  part  of  the  State  millers  do  not  grind 
small  amounts  individually.  They  buy  large  quantities 
of  -wheat,  and  have  great  quantities  of  flour  on  hand  to 
exchange  with  farmers,  giving  them  from  34  to  3S  pounds 
of  flour  for  one  bushel  (60  pounds)  wheat  according  to 
grade  of  wheat,  millers  then  selling  the  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  for  $26  per  ton.  c.  w.  k. 

Troy,»  O. 

Potatoes  are  one  of  the  staple  crops  in  Erie  Co.,  N. 
Y.  It  has  been  the  farmers’  ready  money  crop  for  more 
than  50  years.  Those  who  have  steadily  followed  the 
business  of  potato  growing,  have  paid  for  their  farms 
and  have  something  laid  up  for  a  rainy  day.  The  soil 
is  a  gravelly  loam,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  clay.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  planted  from  the  middle  of 
May  up  to  the  first  week  in  July.  The  ground  is  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared  before  planting,  and  the  soil  well  stirred 
once  a  week  until  the  growth  of  tops  prevents  further 
tillage.  The  crop  of  1901  in  several  of  the  towns  was  un¬ 
usually  large,  and  the  quality  very  fine.  The  varieties  are 
mostly  Rural,  Carman  No.  3  and  Green  Mountain.  In 
the  towns  of  Marilla,  Wales,  Aurora,  Elma,  West  Seneca, 
East  Hamburg  and  Hamburg  1,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
were  raised  last  year.  The  rot  will  not  average  more 
than  eight  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop.  A  great  many  of 
the  growers  have  raised  from  3,000  to  7,000  bushels.  About 
one-third  of  the  crop  has  been  marketed.  s.  f. 

Orchard  Park.  N.  Y. 


DOWN  IN  MAINE.— The  rain  of  December  15  did  a 
large  amount  of  damage.  One  toll  bridge  in  town  was 
carried  away  and  another  was  damaged  so  as  to  render 
it  impassable  for  public  travel  till  repaired.  Many  cul¬ 
verts  were  carried  away,  and  the  roads  in  places  were 
badly  washed.  Business,  since  the  freshet,  has  been  at 
a  standstill  in  the  farming  community.  The  snow  was 
nearly  all  carried  off,  leaving  the  country  roads  almost 
bare.  About  eight  inches  of  snow  fell  on  December  27, 
but  the  smart  rain  of  December  30  carried  nearly  one-half 
away,  and  the  roads  are  slush,  and  little  prospect  of 
business  being  resumed  at  present.  The  Winter  has 
been  remarkable  in  the  frequent  snows  and  rains  which 
have  visited  us  since  about  November  12.  The  catch  of 
clover  the  past  season  was  good,  but  fears  are  entertained 
that  bare  fields,  and  in  many  places  the  ice  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  will  prove  disastrous  to  the 
clover  roots  for  another  year’s  crop.  Stock  came  to  the 
barn  in  fair  condition,  and  as  a  general  thing  farmers 
have  fodder  enough  to  carry  their  stock  through,  as  the 
hay  crop  was  good  the  past  season.  The  apple  crop  has 
all  been  bought  up  and  is  now  in  cold  storage— farmers 
receiving  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel,  according  to  quality. 

Madison,  Me.  e.  d.  s. 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


v  From  Day  to  Day. 

JUS'  A  WAITIN’. 

Seems  t’  me  I’m  always  waitin’,  an'  the 
days  goes  awful  slow. 

When  the  time  fer  swimmin's  over,  then 
I’m  waitin’  fer  the  snow, 

’N  when  the  snow  is  failin’  ’n  I  ain’t  got 
no  new  sled, 

It  seems  to  me  that  Chrismus  is  a  long, 
long  ways  ahead. 

’N  then  when  Chrismus  gets  here  all  the 
snow  is  off  the  ground, 

’N  I  jus’  keep  a  waitin’  fer  my  birthday 
to  come  ’round. 

But  that  don’t  never  last  long,  ’n  when 
it’s  gone  away, 

I’ve  got  to  jus’  sit  down  again  ’n  wait  fer 
circus  day. 

I  get  up  in  the  mornin’  ’n  I  wait  till  half¬ 
past  eight, 

’N  then  I  got  to  go  t’  school  ’n  when  I’m 
there  I  wait, 

’N  keep  a  waitin’  all  day  long,  till  school 
lets  out  again; 

I  got  t’  jus’  run,  play  ’n  wait  till  supper’s 
ready  then. 

’N  after  supper  then  I  wait  till  time  t’  go 
t’  bed, 

I’m  always  jus’  a  waitin’  ’round  for  some¬ 
thin’  jus’  ahead. 

The  growed  up  folks  they’ve  always  got  a 
lot  o’  things  to  do, 

But  I  jus’  keep  a  waitin’,  an’  I  hate  it. 
Wouldn’t  you? 

—Portland  Oregonian. 

* 

The  professional  humorists  are  fond 
of  describing  the  deadly  qualities  of 
cake  made  by  inexperienced  cooks.  It 
is  dou'btful,  however,  whether  any  of 
these  comments  or  reflections  are  quite 
as  severe  upon  the  cake  as  one  made  by 
a  Chinese  cook  employed  by  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  woman.  He  was  especially  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  making  fine  cakes,  and 
determined  that  his  masterpiece  at  a  fes¬ 
tivity  should  be  a  grand  cake.  He  ask¬ 
ed  his  mistress  if  she  did  not  think  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  a  motto  to  orna¬ 
ment  the  top.  She  smilingly  consented 
to  let  him  finish  his  work  in  any  way 
he  might  think  suitable.  When  the  big 
cake  appeared  she  was  amazed  at  the 
result.  The  cook  was  attending  a  mis¬ 
sion  Sunday  school,  and  there  he  had 
found  his  motto:  “Prepare  to  Meet  thy 
God !  ” 

* 

The  old  custom  of  exchange  and  bar¬ 
ter  still  continues  in  some  isolated  com¬ 
munities,  as  a  means  of  securing  house¬ 
hold  supplies,  and  Harper’s  Magazine 
for  January  thus  describes  one  of  these 
business  transactions: 

It  was  in  the  morning  hours  of  ’’bake 
day”  in  the  little  out-of-the-way  village. 
The  mingled  odors  of  fresh  bread,  pies  and 
cookies  floated  out  of  the  open  kitchen  win  • 
dows.  From  one  of  the  smaller  cottages 
at  the  end  of  the  street  came  a  barefooted 
child  in  a  colorless  calico  dress  and  slat 
sun-bonnet.  With  the  important  air  of  a 
heavy  buyer  she  entered  the  village  store, 
and  handed  across  the  counter  a  blue  tea¬ 
cup.  The  proprietor  took  the  cup,  and  said, 
in  brisk  tones: 

“Well,  Emmy,  what  does  your  ma  want 
to-day?” 

“Please,  sir,  ma  wants  an  egg’s  worth  of 
molasses,”  and  she  carefully  placed  a  large 
white  egg  on  the  counter. 

From  a  stone  jug  a  little  molasses  was 
poured,  and  the  cup  set  before  the  cus¬ 
tomer 

“Mr.  Smif,”  she  said,  as  she  took  her 
purchase,  “I’ll  be  back  in  a  little  while 
for  some  ginger.  Ma  said  to  tell  you  the 
black  hen  was  on.” 

And  the  buyer  walked  with  dignity  out 
the  store  door  and  up  the  village  street  to 
her  home. 

* 

The  little  Norfolk  jackets,  like  the 
one  figured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Novem¬ 
ber  16  last,  page  778,  have  become  more 
popular  as  the  season  advances,  and 
they  really  seem  likely  to  dispute  the 
supremacy  of  the  long-favored  Etons  as 
part  of  a  jacket  suit.  The  pleats  and 
yoke  at  the  back  give  a  girlish  look  to 
the  figure,  and  the  front  of  the  jacket 
is  slightly  bloused,  instead  of  being 
pulled  down  smoothly,  as  in  the  old- 
time  Norfolk.  It  is  usually  seen  in  suits 


where  the  skirt  is  made  walking  length, 
a  sensible  fashion  that  continually 
grows  in  favor.  From  the  rainy  day 
skirt  it  was  a  natural  evolution  to  the 
trim  walking  suit,  the  skirt  of  heavy 
cloth,  unlined,  and  clearing  the  ground 
about  an  inch  all  around,  and  the  Nor¬ 
folk  jacket  of  the  same  material.  Many 
years  ago — more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century — Ruskin,  the  great  critic  and 
essayist,  made  an  earnest  plea  for  the 
adoption  of  Greek  robes  by  English 
women.  He  condemned  the  burden¬ 
some  costume  then  fashionable,  loaded 
with  pleatings  and  puffings,  pinched  in 
and  padded  out,  an  impediment  to  any 
freedom  of  movement.  It  was  his  belief 
that,  in  the  loose  and  flowing  robes  of 
Grecian  women,  complete  freedom  of 
movement  would  be  given,  inviting 
boundless  activity,  especially  in  domes¬ 
tic  work.  It  does  not  appear  that  Rus- 
kin’s  fair  compatriots  ever  viewed  his 
suggestion  seriously.  However  classic 
a  woman  with  a  modern  profile  may 
look,  draped  artistically  in  a  peplus, 
with  an  occasional  cameo  to  offset  the 
lack  of  collar  and  sleeves,  such  a  cos¬ 
tume  does  not  seem  in  harmony  with  an 
advanced  civilization  which  expects  us 
to  catch  trolley  cars  and  join  the  assault 
upon  bargain  counters.  The  short  walk¬ 
ing  skirt  is  distinctly  unclassical,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  garments 
the  active  woman  is  blessed  with,  and 
like  the  shirt  waist  (which  the  modern 
woman  has  learned  to  call  a  blouse)  it 
is  surely  with  us  to  stay. 

* 

One  old  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  used 
to  write  to  us,  a  few  years  ago,  from  a 
dugout  in  Nebraska.  She  was  a  New 
England  woman,  and  the  change  from 
her  orderly  eastern  home  to  the  sod 
shack,  where  there  was  no  convenience 
for  the  careful  housekeeping  she  had 
been  accustomed  to,  was  very  great. 
Lippincott’s  Magazine  says  that  after 
the  drawing  for  land  at  El  Reno  last 
Summer  two  young  men  sent  home  such 
glowing  accounts  of  their  160  acres  that 
their  fond  parents  decided  to  give  them 
a  little  surprise  in  the  shape  of  a  visit. 
The  boys  had  written  that  they  already 
had  p.  house  upon  their  land  and  were 
living  in  it,  so  papa  and  mamma  planned 
to  stay  with  them  during  their  sojourn. 
When  they  drove  from  the  station  to 
the  160  acres  said  to  be  occupied  by  their 
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offspring  they  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
aforementioned  house,  but  they  spied  a 
joint  of  stovepipe  sticking  out  from  a 
side-hill.  Upon  investigation  this  proved 
to  be  the  ‘’house’’  mentioned  in  their 
letters.  It  was  a  dugout,  and  upon  the 
door,  which  was  locked,  was  a  printed 
sign  which  read: 

Forty  miles  to  wood, 

Eighty  miles  to  water, 

God  bless  our  little  home. 

The  visitors,  however,  were  not  inured 
to  such  primitive  housekeeping,  so  they 
started  home  without  further  ceremony, 
and  did  not  attempt  their  anticipated 
stay.  Many  a  woman  has  suffered  such 
a  shock  at  first,  to  make  the  best  of 
things  afterwards  with  that  spirit  of 
home  love  that  turns  even  the  desert 
into  Eden. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  woman’s  skirt  shown  has  a  plain 
front  gore,  the  flounce  being  joined  to 
the  side  portions  only.  The  unbroken 
line  of  the  front  gives  an  effect  of  height 
and  slenderness,  while  the  flounce  pro¬ 
vides  the  needed  fullness  at  sides  and 
back.  The  model  is  made  of  Havana 
brown  cheviot,  with  stitched  bands  of 
broadcloth  in  the  same  shade;  but  all 
dress  materials  are  appropriate,  and  the 
design  suits  the  costume  and  the  odd 
skirt  equally  well.  The  front  gore  is 
plain,  shaped  to  be  close  fitting  at  the 
top  and  to  flare  at  the  feet.  The  side 
portions  are  circular  and  to  their  lower 
edges  the  circular  flounce  is  seamed. 
Short  hip  darts  effect  a  snug  fit  at  the 
sides  and  the  fullness  at  the  back  is  laid 
in  inverted  pleats.  To  cut  this  skirt  for 
a  woman  of  medium  size  8%  yards  21 


3943  Misses  Ski  ft, 
12  ;o  16  trs- 


inches  wide,  seven  yards  27  inches  wide, 
3%  yards  44  inches  wide  or  3%  yards 
50  inches  wide  will  be  required.  The 
pattern  No.  3982  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22, 
24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  misses’  skirt  is  made  from  camel’s 
hair  cheviot  in  the  new  shade  of  garnet 
and  is  trimmed  with  stitched  bands  of 
the  same;  but  cloth  poplin  and  all  simi¬ 
lar  materials  are  suited  to  the  skirt  de¬ 
signed  for  occasions  of  dress  and  serge 
corduroy  and  golf  cloth  are  admirable 
for  school  or  rainy  day  wear.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  five  gores,  the  fullness  at  the 
back  being  laid  in  flat  inverted  pleats. 
The  flounces  are  circular  and  flaring. 
One  or  both  may  be  used  as  preferred. 
To  cut  this  skirt  for  a  miss  14  years  of 
age  8%  yards  20  inches  wide,  eight  yards 
27  inches  wide,  5%  yards  44  inches  wide 
or  4%  yards  50  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired  when  both  flounces  are  used;  6% 
yards  20  inches  wide,  6%  yards  27 
inches  wide,  4%  yards  44  inches  wide, 
3%  yards  50  inches  wide,  when  one  is 
omitted.  The  pattern  No.  3943  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Enameline 


THE  MODERN  STOVE  POLISH 

Brilliant, Clean, 
Easily  Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER  YET  f 
FIRE  PROOF !! 


Good  Pay 
for 

ILasy  Work 

For  Men,  Women 
Boys  or  Girls 

Besides  the  good  pay 
there  are  money  prizes 
($1000,  $750,  $500  and 
less). 

The  work  is  getting 
subscribers  and  looking 
after  renewals  for  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

We  help  you  by  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  by  making 
these  periodicals  the  best 
of  their  kind. 

Nothing  is  easier  to 
sell;  and  nothing,  that 
sells  easily,  pays  so  well. 

One  woman  earned 
Si  85  last  winter. 

The  Curtis 

Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 


BEFORE  BUYING  5SSSJSK 
A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  glv- 

lng  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  Si.,  Owego.N.Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


High  Grade  Watches. 

WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN  ONLY. 

Orders  will  be  filled  by  return  mail 
for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  presents. 

We  now  offer  some  extra  fine  watches. 
Every  watch  offered  is  stem  wind  and 
set  and  has  all  improvements. 

The  “P.  S.  Bartlett”  Waltham  and  the 
“G.  M.  Wheeler”  Elgin  are  as  good 
watch  works  for  men  as  we  have  ever 
seen. 


Men’s  Size  Watches. 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT’’ OR  “G.  M.  WHEELER.” 

We  give  you  your  choice.  They  are 
full  17-jeweled  watches.  They  are  ad¬ 
justed  by  experts  and  are  first-class  in 
every  respect.  They  come  cased  at  fol¬ 


lowing  prices,  including  free  safe  de¬ 
livery: 

In  solid  ore-silver  ease,  open  face .  $12.25 

In  sterling  silver  case,  open  face . 13.88 

In  sterling  silver  case,  3  oz.  case,  open 
face  or  hunting .  16.15 


In  25-year  gold  filled  case,  open  face..  18.56 
In  25-year  gold  filled  case,  hunting 21.37 


No.  7.  Ladies  Waltham  or  Elgin 
Watch. 

14-K.  GOLD-FILLED  CASE. 

FULL  1 5-JEWELED  WORKS. 

No.  7  is  a  lady’s  full  15-jeweled  hunt¬ 
ing  case  watch.  The  works  Waltham  or 
Elgin.  The  case  is  14-Kt.  gold  filled, 
guaranteed  to  25  years.  Price  delivered 
in  good  running  order,  $14.50. 

All  watches  are  fully  guaranteed. 
Money  returned  if  not  satisfied.  The 
watches  are  sold  only  to  subscribers. 
You  can  get  any  watch  free  by  getting 
up  a  club  of  subscriptions. 

Address 

THK  BUBAL  NKW-YORE’R,  NEW  YORK, 
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A  Trek  to  the  South. 

Pabt  IV. 

When  we  started  away  from  Shady 
Lawn  I  drove  ahead  with  Will,  and  Fred 
\vas  just  back  of  us.  A  little  boy  asked 
him  for  a  ride,  so  he  took  him  in.  As 
they  were  passing  a  nice-looking  place, 
a  man  ran  out  waving  wildly  for  them 
to  stop.  He  thought  Fred  was  a  gipsy, 
stealing  his  son.  The  child  never  said 
that  he  belonged  there,  or  wanted  to 
stop.  It  was  quite  a  joke  on  Fred. 
While  the  horses  were  being  shod  Will 
and  I  had  a  lovely  drive  about  Walton. 
There  is  a  white  monument  on  a  high 
hill  there,  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
Delaware  Indians  used  to  have  their 
camping  ground  and  lots  of  arrow  heads 
and  other  like  things  that  they  made 
are  found  there.  Will  went  on  with  us 
quite  a  way,  and  we  had  lunch  together; 
then  he  left  for  home,  and  as  I  watched 
him  out  of  sight  and  realized  that  the 
last  tie  was  broken  that  bound  us  to  the 
old  life,  and  the  long  trip  before  us,  I 
quite  broke  down  and  it  was  hard  to  get 
myself  in  hand  again. 

We  are  in  July  now,  you  know,  and 
part  of  the  time  it  is  pretty  hot,  but  we 
travel  through  the  woods  a  good  deal 
and  on  high  lands,  where  the  breezes 
are  fresh  and  cool,  and  we  rest  when 
the  heat  is  very  bad.  Kin  is  getting  to 
be  quite  a  dog.  He  suffered  so  that 
Fred  took  off  ms  buffalo  coat  and  pants, 
but  left  on  his  vest  and  hat.  One  very 
warm  day,  when  we  were  taking  a  nap, 
he  kept  watch  over  everything,  and 
would  not  let  even  the  horses  come 
near  the  carriage  to  bother  us. 

You  will  see  by  the  map  that  we  en¬ 
tered  Pennsylvania  at  the  northeast 
corner,  near  Deposit,  and  crossed  it 
diagonally  to  Gettysburg,  which  is  near 
the  middle  of  the  south  boundary  ine. 
We  were  about  three  weeks  “doing  the 
act.”  It  seems  a  queer  thing  to  say,  but 
Fred  found  that  in  the  section  along  the 
north  boundary,  the  farmers  buy  their 
stock  food!  They  have  more  cattle  than 
the  land  furnishes  food  for.  These 
places  had  a  forlorn  kind  of  a  look  to  us, 
but  it  is  a  great  dairy  country.  We 
passed  over  the  line  into  Pennsylvania; 
then  followed  the  trip  over  the  “divide,” 
between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
rivers,  which  was  mostly  woods,  chest¬ 
nuts,  beech,  walnut  and  sycamore.  All 
through  Pennsylvania  we  found  it  hard 
to  get  our  camps.  The  land  was  all 
fenced  in  on  both  sides  of  the  road  and 
some  people  would  not  let  us  stop 
within  “gunshot”  of  them,  for  love  or 
money.  This  was  a  queer  experience  for 
us.  Fred  spoke  of  one  thing  he  noticed. 
After  we  left  our  dear  old  State  and 
were  in  Pennsylvania  we  heard  no 
swearing  except  in  the  cities;  and  when 
we  got  farther  south  we  did  not  hear 
any  swearing  at  all.  This  was  a  wonder 
and  a  comfort  to  us.  After  leaving 
Thompson,  which  is  a  small,  quiet  place, 
we  drove  through  a  section  that  re¬ 
minded  us  of  nome,  even  to  the  knot¬ 
grass.  It  was  forest  and  then  farming 
land,  good  hay,  corn,  buckwheat  and 
rye,  but  not  a  single  good  field  of  oats; 
crop  a  total  failure.  That  night  we 
could  find  no  camp  till  seven  o’clock, 
and  then  it  was  near  a  cluster  of  houses, 
and  the  people  all  came  out  to  watch  us 
get  supper,  and  sat  on  the  fence;  we 
gave  them  quite  a  free  show. 

Saturday  morning  we  went  on  through 
Nicholson  and  by  the  river,  through 
lovely  woods,  and  finally,  towards  night, 
reached  a  beautiful  spot  for  a  camp  over 
Sunday.  The  man  who  owned  it  made 
us  very  welcome,  sent  us  milk  three 
times  a  day  and  would  accept  no  pay 
for  it  or  the  use  of  the  land.  In  the 
morning  we  had  prayers  and  a  quiet 
read;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  owner’s 
wife  and  daughters  came  to  see  us,  and 
we  had  a  nice  visit.  The  man  told  us 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Beet. — Adv. 


the  name  of  the  Water  beech,  which  was 
a  new  tree  to  us.  For  the  last  three 
days  we  had  seen  no  maple,  but  lots  of 
mountain  laurel  (Kalmia)  and  great 
laurel  or  Rose  bay  (Rhododendron). 
We  slept  to  the  music  of  bullfrogs,  water 
toads,  whippoorwills  and  bob  whites. 
We  rested  and  fixed  up  Monday,  and 
Tuesday  morning,  after  bidding  the 
family  good-bye,  were  off  again  and  into 
the  woods.  Fred  said  it  was  a  great 
place  for  squirrels  and  boys — such  lots 
of  nuts — six  kinds;  we  passed  them  all 
day  long.  He  doesn’t  see  what  people 
want  to  go  to  Europe  for,  w’hen  tqere 
are  so  many  beautiful  spots  in  our  own 
land  to  visit.  For  the  next  two  days  we 
were  still  in  the  woods,  and  passing 
small  farms.  Here  they  seemed  to  keep 
bees;  from  20  to  60  colonies  in  a  yard. 
Fred  thinks  their  crops  about  a  month 
earlier  than  ours,  and  that  it  is  never 
very  cold.  They  say  that  they  do  not 
have  much  snow.  It  is  so  strange  how 
we  are  escaping  all  the  storms.  We 
have  not  had  a  pint  of  water  on  the  car¬ 
riage  top  since  we  left  home.  There 
has  always  been  some  sort  of  shelter 
near  when  the  storm  broke. 

After  passing  through  Dallas  (it  is  a 
small  place  and  1  did  not  think  much  of 
it)  we  were  on  again  and  into  the 
woods;  and  at  last  met  a  man  who  let 
us  camp  in  his  fenced-in  lot,  on  such  a 
lovely  hill.  He  was  working  in  the 
mines  till  he  finished  paying  for  his 
place,  then  he  meant  to  farm  it.  He 
sold  his  timber  to  the  mine  for  a  high 
price  and  bought  coal  to  burn  for  less 
than  $2  per  ton.  We  think  he  was  a 
Hungarian.  As  a  class  (at  the  mines) 
they  are  dirty  and  wasteful,  and  I  don’t 
“set  much  by  them.”  They  had  lots  of 
“gin  and  wintergreen”  around;  but  as 
we  did  not  have  much  to  do  with  them, 
we  got  along  all  right.  You  see  we  had 
struck  the  mining  district,  and  when  we 
broke  camp  and  started  for  Plymouth 
it  was  a  sight  I  shall  never  forget;  all 
those  mines  at  work  and  the  people  on 
their  way  to  them  or  resting.  If  it  was 
not  for  the  liquor  it  would — away  from 
the  mines — be  lovely,  but  every  third 
place  was  a  beer  hole. 

We  reached  Plymouth  on  the  eve  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  camped  on  a 
high  hill,  where  we  could  look  down  on 
its  lights  and  across  the  river  to  those 
of  Wilkesbarre,  and  see  the  fireworks. 
It  was  a  perfectly  beautiful  sight. 
While  here  we  heard  of  a  little  father¬ 
less  boy,  whose  mother  was  not  strong, 
so  he  worked  in  the  coal  mines.  One 
day  the  rocks  fell  and  filled  up  the 
place,  and  the  little  boy  and  three  men 
were  shut  in  there  in  the  dark  for  two 
weeks.  Day  and  night  the  men  outside 
worked  to  release  them,  and  the  boy’s 
mother  was  wild;  she  thought  her  child 
was  dead  and  starved.  Finally  they 
dug  to  where  he  was,  and  found  all  of 
them  well.  The  boy  ran  home  to  his 
mother  and  burst  into  the  house  shout¬ 
ing: 

“Mother,  I  am  not  dead,  but  fat  and 
well.  We  ate  a  whole  mule  and  had  all 
the  water  we  wanted.  And  the  men 
were  kind  and  told  me  stories,  and  we 
had  a  good  time.” 

The  company  felt  sorry  the  boy  had 
been  in  such  peril,  so  they  sent  him  to 
school  and  then  gave  him  work  in  their 
office,  and  he  did  not  have  to  go  under 
ground  again. 

We  never  before  really  thought  of 
how  useful  canals  are  and  how  far  they 
go,  but  we  did  after  leaving  Plymouth, 
when  we  drove  for  days  beside  one.  We 
drove  along  the  river  bank,  by  the 
canal,  between  the  towns;  the  farming 
lands  were  fine  and  we  saw  at  last 
large  fields  of  oats  tnat  could  not  be 
beaten,  and  beautiful  crops  of  grain. 
Fred  said  he  had  never  seen  so  much 
wheat  in  his  life  before,  and  the  rye — 
such  fields  of  it!  The  buildings  were 
nice,  too,  and  the  people — well — they 
just  “took  care  of  their  own  skins.”  We 
were  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  where 


we  could  see,  it  seemed  to  me,  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  looking  ’way  off  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  Fred  said:  “There  is  North  Caro¬ 
lina.” 

We  reached  Danville  in  the  evening 
and  a  man  had  us  put  our  horses  in  his 
stable,  and  the  carriage  in  a  large,  clean 
room,  where  everything  was  snug  and 
safe  for  over  Sunday.  In  the  evening 
we  “did  the  town.”  It  is  a  dear  little 
place.  And  Sunday  I  went  to  my  own 
Episcopal  church.  We  heard  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  sing.  (About  a  week  ago  we 
sang  a  little  on  the  road.)  I  made  up 
my  mind,  after  hearing  the  singing 
that  night,  that  my  voice  has  all  the 
qualities  for  their  work.  Just  as  we 
were  going  to  bed  there  came  a  rap  at 
the  door  and  Fred  found  a  reporter 
there,  who  wanted  to  know  all  about  our 
trip.  He  did  not  find  out  so  very  much, 
but  it  was  fun  to  hear  them  talk. 

f.  e.  w. 

Rural  Recipes 

God  bless  this  little  share  of  bread, 
This  water  from  the  spring, 

The  wayside  boon  of  rest  at  noon 
When  we  go  hungering; 

And  as  we  shoulder  care  again, 

God  give  us  heart  to  sing! 

—Credit  Lost. 

Orange  Cake. — 'Separate  five  eggs  and 
beat  the  yolks  until  creamy;  then  beat 
in  two  cupfuls  of  sifted  granulated 
sugar.  Sift  and  measure  two  cupfuls  of 
flour;  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  two  level 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder;  sift 
twice.  Add  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of 
a  tart  orange  to  half  a  cupful  of  water 
and  add  to  the  sugar  and  eggs,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  the  flour.  When  all  is  in,  give 
the  batter  a  good  beating.  Then  fcdd  in 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  stiff. 
Bake  in  two  layers;  fill  with  orange  fill¬ 
ing,  ice  with  plain  boiled  icing  and  deco¬ 
rate  with  sections  of  the  orange.  To 
make  the  filling  use  the  juice  of  two 
oranges  and  the  grated  rind  of  one;  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water  and  half 
a  cupful  of  sugar.  Mix  a  dessertpoonful 
of  cornstarch  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
cold  water;  then  stir  in  the  beaten  yolk 
of  an  egg  and  mix  until  perfectly 
smooth.  Put  in  orange  juice,  sugar  and 
grated  rind  over  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as 
it  comes  to  boiling  point  pour  it  over 
the  egg  and  cornstarch.  'Cook  about 
two  minutes;  add  the  slightly  beaten 
whites  and  cool  a  little  before  using. 

Breakfast  Buns. — Scald  one-half  pint 
of  milk;  pour  it  over  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar;  one  quart  of  lukewarm 
water;  when  milk  is  lukewarm  add  the 
yeast  and  enough  flour  to  make  a 
“sponge.”  Let  rise  until  it  doubles  its 
original  bulk,  about  two  hours;  then 
cream  .together  half  a  cupful  of  butter 
and  half  a  cupful  of  sugar;  add  two  well- 
beaten  eggs  and  one  cupful  of  scalded 
milk.  Mix  this  into  the  sponge  and  add 
sufficient  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough; 
knead  lightly,  cover  and  set  to  rise  un¬ 
til  very  light;  then  mold  into  small 
buns  and  lay  in  greased  pans,  allowing 
plenty  of  room  to  rise;  then  bake  in  a 
quicK  oven  for  15  or  20  minutes.  They 
must  not  be  heavy  and  doughy. 

Baked  Cranberries. — In  an  earthen 
dish  put  a  quart  of  picked  and  washed 
berries;  cover  with  water.  Cover  the 
dish  and  put  it  in  the  oven.  Bake  slow¬ 
ly  until  the  berries  are  soft.  Then  add, 
stirring  carefuny,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar. 
Bake  for  15  minutes  longer. 

Cranberry  Souffle.— Take  a  pint  of 
stewed  and  sweetened  cranberries;  press 
through  a  sieve  and  turn  into  shallow 
baking  dish  and  let  get  cold.  Then  cover 
over  to  depth  of  two  inches  with  a  rich 
custard;  then  with  tne  whites  of  the 
eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  troth;  piling  it  up 
in  lumps.  Dust  thickly  with  powdered 
sugar  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
a  few  minutes. 


GRAIN-0!  GRAIN-0! 

Kemember  that  name  when  you  want  a  delicious, 
appetizing,  nourishing  food  drink  to  take  the  place 
of  coffee.  Sold  by  all  grocers  and  liked  by  all  who 
have  used  it.  Gr-ln-0  is  made  of  pure  grain,  It  aids 
digestion  and  strengthens  the  nerves.  It  is  not  a 
stimulant  but  a  health  builder  and  the  children  as 
well  as  the  adults  can  drink  it  with  great  benefit. 
Costs  about  %  as  much  as  coffee.  15c.  and  2oc.  per 
package.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Gralu-0 


The  lamp  with 
wrong  chimney  is 
like  a  letter  without 
a  stamp:  Don’t 


g°- 


Macbeth. 


My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


The  Watch 
Word 
E  L  G 

wherever  cxacfl  time  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Nine  millions  Elgin 
W atches — the  greatest 
number  ever  made  in 
one  factory — regulate 
the  business  and  the 
pleasure  of  the 
greater  part  of  the 
world. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has 
tlie  word  ‘'Elgin”  engraved  on 
the  works. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

EMJ1MNATIOXAI,  WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  III. 


S AN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insect*  can  be  ControUed  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Tobacco  Soap  No.  6. 

Kegs,  50  lbs.  ea.,  5Hc.  lb.  Bbl.,  about  275  lbs.,  4«.  lb 
Kegs,  100  lbs.  ea.,  5c.  lb.  Bbls.,  about  436  lb*.,3J<c.lb 
Kegs.  170  lbs.  ea.,  4)^c.  lb. 

Large  quantities  Special  Hates.  Send  for  Circulars. 
JAMES  GOOD,  937  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  y8  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street,  Naw  York. 


BARGAINS  IN 

Fruit  Packages, 

Berry,  Grape,  Peach,  Crates, 
Tills,  Baskets,  etc. 

Our  mills  must  dispose  of  surplus  stock.  Buy  your 
supplies  early. 

COLES  &  COMPANY, 

109  &  lit  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


J  M  A  Silk  Fringe  Cards,  Love,  Ti  ana  parent,  E»- 
I  O  M  M  cort  &  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Puzzles, 
•  ■  ■■  *  New  Games,  Premium  Artiolee,  <&o.  Fin  sat 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  «k  Hidden  Name 
Cards,  Biggest  Catalogue.  Send  2o.  stamp 
for  all.  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


Taught  thoroughly  and  quickly.  Positions  secured 
Expenses  low.  Catalogue  free. 

Kastebn  Tklkgbaph  School,  Box  6,  Lebanon,  Pa 


STEEL  RANGES 

Direct  from  the  Makers. 


freight  prepaid,  privilege 
of  examination ,  i  f  you  do  not 
like  it  you  pay  nothing 
Where  we  have  no  agents 
we  will  sell  you  the  best  steel 
range  in  the  market  at 
wholesale  price.  62 
styles  to  choose  from. 
We  are  the  only  manu¬ 
facturers  of  steel  ranges 
selling  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  wholesale. 
Catalogue  and  price  list 
free.  Send  for  them 
today. 


DETROIT  STEEL  RANGE  CO., 

0  WlOMAN  PLACE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  January  4,  1901. 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  N’th’n,  Duluth, 

to  arrive  ..." . 

No.  2,  red,  new .  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow,  elevator _  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  — 

Rye,  No.  2,  W’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Euf....  — 

Barley,  feeding  . 64 

Malting  .  71 


—  @  87  Vs 


Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good. 
Evaporated,  1900,  fancy,  p.  lb. 

Evap.,  1900,  com.  to  prime . 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  C.,  sliced... 
Sun-dried,  1901,  Ohio  &  Mich., 

quarters  . 

Sun  dried,  1901,  Virginia,  qrs.. 
Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 

cut  . 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  80 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  p.  100  lbs.l  50 
Raspberries— Evap.,  1901,  per  lb.  23 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7 

Huckleberries,  1901,  per  lb .  17 

Cherries— Nearby,  1901,  per  lb...  15 


7  @  8% 


io  <w  ioy2 

o  @  8% 

5  @  6 


Southern,  1901 


13%@  14 


FEED. 

Spring  bran,  coarse .  —  ($23  50 

Winter  bran  .  —  @24  00 

Linseed  meal,  ton .  —  @29  50 

Cottonseed  meal,  ton .  —  @33  60 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @ 

No.  2 .  75  @ 


No.  3. 


65 


87% 

80 

67% 

65 

90 


-  @ 
22  <&> 


16 

@ 

17 

14 

@ 

15% 

15 

@ 

15% 

14 

@ 

14% 

— 

<u 

15 

14 

@ 

14% 

13 

@ 

13% 

17 

@ 

18 

13 

@ 

16 

— 

@ 

19 

13 

@ 

18 

13 

@ 

14% 

__ 

@ 

31 

— 

@ 

31 

Clover  .  55  @ 

Straw,  rye,  long .  80  @ 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  3%  cents  per 
quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb . 

Firsts  .  _ 

Seconds  .  19  @ 

Lower  grades  .  16  @ 

June  extras  .  21  @ 

Held,  firsts  .  19 

June,  seconds  .  17  @ 

Held,  thirds  .  15  @ 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy.  18  @ 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . 

W’n  factory,  fresh,  fancy . 

Fresh  firsts  . . . 

Fresh,  fair  to  good . 

June,  choice  . 

June,  fair  to  good . 

Lower  grades  . 

Rolls  fresh,  choice . 

Fresh,  common  to  prime . 

Renovated  butter,  fancy . 

Common  to  choice . 

Packing  stock  . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State  &  Pa.,  average  prime,  per 

doz . 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  choice,  per 

doz . 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  State  &  Pa.,  fresh  ■ 
gathered,  fancy  selected,  per 

doz .  31 

Average,  best  lots .  — 

Fair  to  good .  26 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  graded —  — 

Regular  packings  .  23 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered .  23 

Tennessee,  fresh  gathered .  23 

West’n— Fresh  gathered,  dirties.  19 

Refrigerator,  Fall  packed .  20 

Refrigerator,  early  packed,  per 

doz .  17%@  21 

Refrigerators,  dirties  .  16  @  17 

Limed  .  17  @  18 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves— Veal,  prime,  per  lb .  11  @  11% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb....  6  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Grassers,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

Pork — Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb.  7%@  8% 

Jersey,  dressed,  med.,  per  lb..  7%@  7% 

Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  per  lb.  6  @  7 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  10  @  14 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Golden  plover,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  50  @2  00 

Wild  Ducks— Canvas,  per  pair... 2  50  @3  00 

Red  head,  per  pair . 1  50 

Mallard,  per  pair .  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  60  _ 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  40  (<®  50 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  ~ 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  prime,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks— Average  W’n,  per  pair..  65  @  75 
Average  Southern,  per  pair —  50  @  60 

Geese— Average  W’n,  per  pair. ..1  00  @1  12 
Average  Southern,  per  pair —  90  _ 

Pigeons,  mixed,  per  pair .  —  @20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

DRV  PACKED. 

Turkeys— State  &  Pa.,  fancy.... 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy.. 

Ohio  &  Mich,  fair  to  good . 

Other  W’n,  scalded,  hens,  f’ey. 

W’n,  dry-picked,  hens,  fancy.. 

W’n,  dry-picked,  young  hens 

and  young  toms,  fancy . 

W’n,  dry-picked,  young  toms, 

fancy  . 

Other  W’n,  good  to  prime . 

Poor  to  fair . 

Chickens— Phila.,  selected,  large 

Philadelphia,  mixed  sizes . 

Other  Jersey,  fancy  . 

Other  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 

State  &  Pa.,  fancy . 

State  &  Pa.  fair  to  good . 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy.. 

Ohio  &  Mich,  scalded,  fair  to 

good  .  8%@  9% 

Other  W’n,  average  best .  9%@  10 

Other  W’n,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Fowls— Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded...  9  @  9% 

Other  W’n,  dry  picked,  aver¬ 
age  best  . 

Other  W’n,  scalded,  av.  best.. 

W’n,  poor  to  fair . 

Ducks— Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy . 

Other  Western,  prime . 

Poor  to  fair .  9  @  12 

Geese — Western,  prime  .  10  @  11 

Poor  to  fair .  7  @  9 

Squabs— Prime,  large,  white,  per 

doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Mixed,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  per  case . 2  00  @3  50 

Cucumbers— No.  1,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

No.  2,  per  box . 2  00  @4  00 

Mushrooms — Good  to  fancy,  lb..  30  @  40 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  15  @  25 

Tomatoes  per  lb .  15  @  25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Evap.,  1901,  fancy,  p.  lb. 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime . 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— York  Imperial,  per  bbl..3  50  @4  50 
Spitzenberg,  prime  to  fancy... 4  50  @7  00 
N.  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  p.  bbl.3  50  @5  00 

Wine  Sap,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

King,  per  bbl . ,.4  00  @6  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 4  00  @6  00 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  00 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  to  good. 3  00  @3  50 

Inferior,  per  bbl . 1  75  @2  50 

Pears — Kieft'er,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Common,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Grapes  —  W’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba, 

case  10  3-lb.  baskets . 1  00  @1  25 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  sm.  bkt.  8  @  13 
W’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  case  10 

3-lb.  baskets  . 1 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  small  bkt. 
Cranberries— Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

large,  late  varieties,  per  bbl.  —  @7  50 
Cape  Cod,  large,  late,  good  to 

choice,  per  bbl . 6  75  @7  25 

Cape  Cod,  Early  Black,  fancy 

dark,  per  bbl .  —  @7  00 

Cape  Cod,  medium,  per  bbl — 6  25  @6  75 

Cape  Cod,  poor  to  fair . 5  00  @6  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 6  00  @6  25 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  60  @2  10 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  per  bbl.. 2  25  @2  50 

Maine,  prime,  per  bag . 2  25  @2  40 

Maine,  per  180  lbs . 2  25  @2  50 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs . 2  12  @2  37 

State,  fair  to  prime,  per  sack. 2  00  @2  25 
German,  fancy,  per  112-lb.  bag.l  40  @1  50 

Belgian,  per  16S-lb  bag . 1  90  @2  10 

Scotch,  prime,  per  168-lb.  bag. .2  00  @2  15 
Irish  &  English,  per  1G8-Ib.  s’k.2  00  @2  10 
Foreign,  poor  to  fair,  per  bag.l  50  @1  90 
Sweet  Potatoes— So.  Jersey,  per 

bbl . 2  75  @3  75 

Beets— Jersey  &  L.  1.,  per  bbl...l  00  @1  25 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4  @  10 

Cauliflowers— Poor  to  fancy,  per 

bbl . 2  00  @7  00 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Celery  —  State  &  W’n,  per  doz. 

roots  .  10  @  50 

Jersey  &  L.  I.,  per  doz.  flat 

bunches  .  75  @1  00 

Carrots— L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Cabbages— L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per 

100 . 3  00  @4  00 

State,  per  ton . 8  00  @12  00 

Eggplants  —  Florida,  per  %-bbl. 

crate  . 3  00 

Lettuce— Florida,  per  basket . 1  50 

Other  Southern,  per  basket...  75 

Onions— Orange  Co.,  white  per 


bag. 


.2  00 


Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bag . 3  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag. ..2  75 
Orange  Co.,  poor  to  fair,  per 

bag . 1  50 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl _ 3  50 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl.. 3  25 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 3  50 

State  &  W’n,  yellow,  per  bbl.. 3  00 

State  &  W’n,  red,  per  bbl . 3  25 

N.  O.  shallots,  per  100  bunches.2  50 

Spinach— Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  bbl .  — 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  75 

String  Beans  —  Fla.,  green,  per 

crate  or  bush,  basket . 2  00 

Wax,  per  crate  or  basket . 2  00 

Turnips— Jersey,  Russian,  p.  box  — 

Canada,  Russian,  per  bbl .  75 

Tomatoes— Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Black  bear  . 15  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  .  6  00 

.  7  00 

.  500 


@6  00 
@3  00 
@1  50 

@2  45 
@3  50 
@3  25 

@2  50 
@6  00 
@3  75 
@4  00 
@3  50 
<5Qp3  75 
@3  00 
@2  00 
@2  25 
@2  00 

@4  00 

S4  00 
75 

@  85 
@3  00 


1  50 

@2  00 

Beaver,  large 

75 

m  oo 

Medium  _ 

,  60 

@ 

75 

Small  . 

40 

<7® 

50 

Red  fox  . 

10 

@ 

12% 

Gray  fox  . 

Wolf,  prairie 
Marten,  dark 

_ 

@ 

8 

Pale  . 

_ 

@ 

10 

Skunk,  black 

— 

@ 

6 

Half-striped 

10 

@ 

11 

Long-striped 

65 

@ 

75 

Striped  . 

90 

@1 

00 

~ 

@ 

20 

13 

@ 

13% 

13 

@ 

13% 

n%@ 

12% 

— 

@ 

13 

— 

@ 

13 

— 

@ 

12% 

12 

@ 

12% 

ny2@ 

12 

9 

@ 

11 

15 

@ 

16 

12 

@ 

12% 

12 

@ 

12% 

9 

11 

10%@ 

11 

9 

@ 

9% 

10 

@ 

10% 

. . 2  00 

.  75 

.  1  25 

.  4  00 

. 2  50 

.  1  20 

.  70 

.  75 

.  30 

White  .  15 

Raccoon  .  90 

Opossum,  large  .  40 

Medium  .  25 

Small  .  12 

Mink  . : .  2  50 


@20  00 

S13  00 
8  00 
@  6  00 
@  4  00 
@  4  00 
@  85 

@  1  50 
@12  00 


Muskrat— Winter 

Fall  . 

Kits  . 


12 

9 

2 


ST.  LOUIS  PRICES.— Choice  Ben  Davis 
apples,  $3.40;  fancy  Ben  Davis,  $3.60;  Jona¬ 
than,  Gano,  Rome  Beauty  and  Winesap, 
$4.20;  Missouri  Pippin  and  Huntsman,  $4. 
Red  and  yellow  onions,  $1.30  per  bushel. 
Fancy  Michigan  Rural  potatoes,  90  cents 
per  bushel.  “Premium”  sauerkraut,  $3.40 
per  barrel,  $1.75  per  half-barrel,  75  cents 
per  keg;  fancy  New  York,  Danish  and  Hol¬ 
land  cabbage,  bulk,  $16  per  ton,  packages 
extra.  conrad  schopp  fruit  co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


7 

14 


@ 

@ 


9 
9 
8 

15 

13  @  14 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

It  is  always  well  to  prepare  in  advance 
of  the  harvest,  so  that  when  the  busy  time 
comes  all  will  be  in  readiness.  It  is  not 
too  soon  to  look  after  fruit  baskets  for 
next  season.  Besides,  you  can  usually  buy 
cheaper  early  in  the  season.  The  Pierce- 
Williams  Co.,  So.  Haven,  Mich.,  will  be 
glad  to  send  catalogue  free,  giving  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  Climax  boxes. 

Naturally  enough  dealers  are  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  manufacturers  that  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer.  This  may  account 
for  your  hardware  man  not  recommending 
the  Advance  fence.  It  is  sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  wholesale  prices,  and  no  dealer 
can  buy  it  a  cent  cheaper  than  the  farmers 
can.  It’s  a  good  fence,  and  even  though 
the  time  for  fence  building  is  far  off  it  will 


be  well  to  send  for  circulars  and  prices 
now.  Address  Advance  Fence  Co.,  172  K 
St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Bad  plowing  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception— furrows  crooked,  of  irregular 
depth,  balks,  etc.  Harrowing  with  spike 
or  spring-tooth  drags  only  makes  matters 
worse.  Use  an  Acme  pulverizing  harrow, 
clod  crusher  and  leveler  with  sloping  coult¬ 
ers,  which  will  cut,  lift,  turn  and  pulverize 
the  soil  and  fill  hollows  without  dragging 
up  sods  and  rubbish,  thus  leaving  a  smooth, 
perfect  seed  bed.  The  Acme  will  be  sent  to 
any  responsible  farmer  on  trial,  to  be  re¬ 
turned  at  the  expense  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  if  not  satisfactory.  Address  Duane 
II.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  $30 
to  $50,  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Rural  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


Wanted — A  working  farmer,  married, 

who  has  had  experience  with  fruit  trees. 

J.  A.  NUGENT.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  F.  R.D.  No. 6. 


Wanted — A  married  man  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  overseerof  farm. dairy  or  otherwise  first-class 
butter-maker,  and  understands  general  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Address  FARMER,  Box  14,  Hydetown,  Pa. 


Sober,  industrious  young  married  man, 
understands  all  genera)  farm  work,  wants  situation 
on  stock  farm.  References.  Address 

Box  No.  9,  Marlborough,  N.  V. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

I  have  fed  several  barrels  of  the  waste 
molasses  from  beet  sugar  factories.  I  like 
it  as  a  feed  very  much  for  horses  and  cows. 
I  feed  a  horse  two  quarts  a  day  with  other 
feed;  cows  the  same,  and  they  increase 
in  flow  of  milk  at  once  when  we  commence 
feeding  it.  The  cost  is  $1.50  per  barrel  at 
factory.  w.  s.  t. 

East  Maine,  N.  Y. 

Grass  For  Wet  Soils.— Prof.  Jones,  of 
the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  advises 
the  following  mixture  for  wet  ground: 
Timothy,  10  pounds;  Alsike  Jclover,  six 
pounds;  Red-top  (recleaned),  four  pounds; 
Fowl  meadow  (in  chaff),  10  pounds.  These 
should  be  sown  in  midsummer  without  a 
nurse  crop.  The  Timothy  and  Red-top  are 
apt  to  take  the  ground  at  first,  and  may 
predominate  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
even.  But  as  they  succumb  to  the  wetness 
of  the  soil  the  Fowl  meadow-grass  takes 
their  places,  and  presently  will  be  found  to 
have  occupied  nearly  the  whole  territory. 
Farmers  who  have  low,  wet  meadow  land, 
where  Red-top  and  Timothy  do  not  succeed, 
should  look  carefully  into  the  merits  of 
Fowl  meadow-grass.  It  is  native  and 
hardy,  and  not  controlled  by  any  trust. 

Centralized  School  Tax.— I  have  noticed 
two  or  three  articles  on  centralized  schools 
in  recent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  think 
the  woman  from  Ohio  has  drawn  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  “kid  wagon,”  as  parties  con¬ 
tracting  to  draw  the  children  put  their  bid 
so  low  that  they  cannot  furnish  a  suitable 
rig.  She  wishes  to  know  how  it  decreases 
taxes.  I  will  try  to  explain  how  they  are 
taking  advantage  in  this  section.  The  pro¬ 
moter,  a  tax  dodger,  goes  to  his  neighbors 
without  or  with  large  boys  or  children  who 
can  walk  or  drive  to  the  village  school; 
tells  them  that  it  takes  only  one  majority 
to  close  a  school.  With  the  majority  they 
elect  their  officers,  close  the  school,  then 
make  a  contract  with  the  school  they  want 
to  attend  and  pay  the  tuition  with  public 
money.  Those  who  have  conveniences  take 
their  own  children;  those  who  haven’t  are 
politely  told  that  they  can  stay  at  home. 
The  law  seems  to  make  no  provisions  for 
the  stay-at-homes,  and  as  they  are  not 
truants  they  can’t  even  be  sent  to  the 
truant  school,  so  you  see  part  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  educated  on  the  public  money, 
while  the  others  are  termed  “put-outs.” 
What  benefit  are  our  so-called  free  schools 
unless  it  is  to  help  the  poor? 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  subscriber. 


In  sudden  cases  of  Croup,  and  other  alarming 
affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs,  Doctor  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant  is  invaluable.  It  often  proves 
an  elixir  of  life  when  death  seems  very  near.— Adv. 


Wanted — Young  man  and  wife  from 

a  Northern  or  Eastern  State  to  work  farm  in 
Georgia:  15  acres  in  fruit  now,  area  to  be  increased. 
One  having  a  liking  for  horticulture  preterred.  For 
further  particulars  address 

G.  A.  GILLETTE,  Abbeville,  Ga. 


IOWA  FARMS $4.fcERRi 


CASH  BALANCE  KROPTILPAIDi1^ 


MUCH  ALL  Sioux  Cj  7X1  A. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Good  land.  Mild  healthy  climate,  Schoo’s  con¬ 
venient.  Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  catalogue. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO,  (Inc.),  Richmond,  Va. 


^  |  Farm  of  550  acres,  six  miles 
■  Of  Oulv  from  a  good  market,  under 
good  state  of  cultivation,  well  fenced,  tine  buildings, 
and  well  adapted  to  stock  or  grain.  Price.  $30  per 
acre.  For  particulars  address  Z.  G.  OSBORN  or 
A.  B.  DICKINSON.  Coldwater.  Mich. 


Farm  for  Sale  at  $3,350. 

Farm  of  275  acres  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  on  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Western  Railwiy;  20  miles  east  of  Roanoke, 
city  of  25,000,  30  miles  west  of  Lynchburg,  22,000 
population :  in  sight  of  station,  telegraph  and  post- 
office.  Residence,  10  rooms,  nearly  new;  fine  view. 
Plenty  pure  water;  timber  and  fruit.  Good  land, 
adapted  to  grass,  grain  and  fruit.  Near  schools, 
ohurches,  mills  and  telephone.  Climate  fine.  Sold 
to  close  estate.  More  land  If  desired.  Possession 
any  time.  Good  roads.  Near  “Peaks  of  Otter.  ’ 
Health  of  vicinity  perfect.  Water  the  very  best.  A 
bargain.  Apply  B.  W.  BOCOCK,  Crystal,  Va. 


An  Excellent  Dairy  Farm 

in  New  Castle  County,  Del. 

This  farm,  containing  173  acres,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Northern  Delaware,  and  is 
a  genuine  bargain;  165  acres  are  tillable; 
8  acres  in  woodland.  Convenient  to  rail¬ 
road  and  trolley  and  to  Wilmington,  a  good 
market  for  all  products.  Price,  $10,000— 
$6,000  can  remain  on  mortgage.  Write  for 
particulars. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 

1440  North  American  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County,  California, 

FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of  the 
late  Dr.  Glenn,  “the  wheat  king,”  has  been  surveyed 
and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  gov¬ 
ernment  subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
In  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceeding  what  It  Is  assessed 
for  County  and  State  taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  40,000  acres  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  8acramento  River  for  15 
miles.  It  Is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  Bhonld  go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  personally 
or  by  letter, 

f.  c.  lttsk;, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


For  full  Information  about 
this,  also,  best  Horse-power 
Tlnesher,  Clover-liuller.  Do: 
power.  RyeThresher  and  Bib 
er,  Fanniug-inil),  Feed-mill 
Drag-saw,  I.and-roller,  Steam 
engine.  Ensilage  and  fodder 
cutter,  Shredder,  Root-cutter 
Corn-sheller  and  Round-silo, 
Address,  CEO. D. HARDER,  M’Pr.Cobleskill.N.Y 
tell  what  you  wish  to  Dtircba** 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

a  large  stock  of  new  Clover  Seed;  also  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Feeds;  Fertilizer  Materials,  etc. 

CHAS.  H.  REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


BARNS 


— Write  for  free  book  how 
to  build.  FRANK  BRYAN, 
Mechanicsburg,  O. 


GUO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 

No.  2  and  Clover  Grades  of  Hay. 


ICE  PLOWS 


*12.  Also  Ice  Tools. 
Write  for  discounts. 

H.  Pray,  No.  Clove. N. Y 


Made 
In  three 

_ _  size*. 

CUTTING 

la  quickly  done  with 
DORSCII  Double-Row 
STEEL  PLOW.  Cuts  fast¬ 
er,  easier,  and  with  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  any  other  plow  made ; 
cuts  any  size  cake  and  depth ;  marks  ana  cuts  ai  me 
■nine  time.  Pays  for  itself  in  less  than  two  days.  For  East 
orn  State,  we  ,hip  from  Albany,  N.Y.  Get  catalogue  and  price,. 
John  Borsch  A  Sons,  226  Wells  St. Milwaukee,  WU. 


E.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission  Honse  lished  1838.  Butter, 

cheese,  eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  &c. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


^VVVVVT  "WW 


CUT  YOUR  ICEl 


THE 


“ICE 
KING ” 


WITH  A  FIRST-GLASS 

Ice  Plow 


Manufactured  especially  for 
email  ice  harvesters.  Cuts  as 
much  ice  in  a  day  as  50  men 
can  cut  with  saws.  Send  for 


!  5°  natre  catalogue,  edition  24,  “How  to  Harvest  Ice’*  mailed  on  request.  Stocks  in  all  principal  : 
[  Western  cities.  WM.T.  WOOD  &  CO.,  ARLINGTON,  MASS.,  Ice  Tool  Makers.  Established  1834. 
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BOOK  BULLETIN 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Short  Talks  with  Young  Mothers,  by 
Charles  Gilmore  Kerby,  M.  D.,  262  pages. 
New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  Very 
plain  and  complete  directions  for  the  home 
care  of  infants.  The  young  mother  is  not 
supposed  to  be  familiar  with  drugs,  but 
does  need  much  information  about  the 
many  complications  sure  to  arise.  This  is 
given  concisely  but  in  a  thorough  up-to- 
date  manner.  The  book  will  be  valuable 
in  any  household.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Wtld  Fowlers,  by  Charles  Brad¬ 
ford;  175  pages,  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  A  book  of  chatty  tales,  concerning 
the  shooting  in  the  waters  about  Long 
Island.  The  stories  are  told  with  some 
literary  skill,  and  much  information  is 
given  about  native  wild  fowl,  but  at  the 
dawn  of  the  new  era,  when  the  camera  is 
about  to  supersede  the  gun  in  the  hands 
of  true  sportsmen,  the  book  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessity.  Price,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


MABKET  NOTES 


BUTTER.— The  receipts  of  high-grade 
fresh  creamery  are  light,  and  25  cents 
wholesale,  or  a  fraction  more,  has  been 
willingly  paid.  On  all  lower  grades,  how¬ 
ever,  the  market  is  dull.  In  storage  cream¬ 
ery  there  is  an  irregular  trade.  Most  of 
the  goods  score  high,  but  what  pleases  one 
class  of  buyers  does  not  suit  others  who 
wish  different  flavor  or  character  of  stock. 

FREE  TURKEYS.— It  has  become  the 
custom  with  many  business  houses  to  give 
their  employees  turkeys  at  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  matter  of  supplying  this  de¬ 
mand  is  an  important  one  with  the  poultry 
dealers.  The  largest  donation  we  have 
heard  of  in  this  line  was  that  of  Swift  & 
Co.,  the  Chicago  packers,  who  are  said  to 
have  given  for  Christmas  nearly  10,000 
turkeys  to  married  men  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  various  houses  for  six 
months.  Single  men  received  other  gifts, 
the  clerks  in  the  offices  each  a  $5  gold  piece. 
The  value  of  all  these  presents  was  over 
$20,000.  This  is  a  mode  of  “talking  turkey” 
that  the  employees  doubtless  appreciated. 

REAL  PRICES. — “Are  those  real  ber¬ 
ries?”  asked  a  bystander  of  a  man  in  a 
fruit  store,  who  was  wrapping  up  several 
small  baskets  of  hothouse  strawberries, 
each  containing  about  10  berries.  “Guess 
they  are,”  was  the  reply.  “You’d  think  so 
if  you  bought  them.  The  man  who  gets 
these  will  have  to  pay  25  cents  a  ber 
This  price  may  seem  high,  but  when  ex¬ 
penses,  losses,  and  the  time  spent  in  get¬ 
ting  the  “know  how”  are  considered,  the 
profit  to  the  grower  is  not  excessive.  One 
mistake  in  methods  of  handling  may  spoil 
the  crop.  Naturally,  at  these  figures,  the 
demand  is  very  light.  A  man  remarked 
that  it  was  as  foolish  to  pay  such  a  price 
for  berries  as  to  light  cigars  with  $5  bills, 
but  there  is  no  real  analogy  whatever  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cases.  These  berries  are 
masterpieces  of  the  skill  of  the  greenhouse 
man,  each  one  representing  scientific, 
painstaking,  hard  work,  which  deserves  to 
be  rewarded.  The  same  is  true  of  the  flor¬ 
ist,  who  brings  to  perfection  with  great 
difficulty  many  choice  flowers.  People  who 
have  plenty  of  money  buy  these  things  as 
they  do  expensive  pictures,  thus  giving 
honorable  work  to  the  greenhouse  artists. 

BIG  POPGUN. — On  account  of  the  serious 
injury  and  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  falling 
of  passenger  elevators,  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  devise  plans  for  stop¬ 
ping  them  in  case  of  breakage.  A  more  ap¬ 
palling  situation  can  hardly  be  imagined 
than  to  be  in  a  car  flying  down  an  elevator 
shaft.  The  trouble  with  many  of  the 
safety  appliances  is  that  they  don’t  work 
when  actually  needed.  The  safety  grips, 
catches  or  brakes  fail  to  grip,  catch  or 
hold.  A  practical  device,  and  the  one  that 
would  seem  to  be  always  ready  for  business 
is  the  air  cushion.  The  shaft  for  about  25 
feet  is  lined  with  heavy  iron,  and  the 
doors  and  bottom  are  of  the  same  material. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  small  space  between 
the  sides  of  the  car  and  shaft  for  the  flow 
of  air  as  the  car  moves  slowly  up  and 
down  in  regular  running,  but  in  case  of  ac¬ 
cident  the  buoyant  force  of  the  air  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  catch  the  car  and  let  it  down 
more  easily  than  any  other  spring  could 
do.  The  elevator  shaft  then  becomes  like 
a  big  popgun,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  air  escapes  slowly  around  the  plunger 
instead  of  blowing  out  the  wad.  A  test  of 
this  was  recently  made  in  a  building  near 
the  R.  N.-Y.  office.  The  car,  heavily 
weighted,  was  dropped  from  the  twelfth 
story.  On  it  were  a  number  of  eggs,  but 
none  of  them  was  broken  by  the  fall. 

FRUIT  TARIFFS. — Several  features  of 
the  bill  just  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  to  California  and  Florida  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  long  haul  from  these  points  to 
New  York  and  other  large  eastern  mar¬ 


kets,  and  competition  with  foreign  growers, 
who  employ  cheap  labor,  is  severe.  This  is 
true  of  oranges,  lemons  and  other  Citrus 
fruits,  and  pineapples.  Florida  fruit  in¬ 
dustries  in  particular,  having  suffered  so 
severely  during  the  past  few  years,  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  It  is  not  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  why  grapes  should  be  taxed  to  the 
extent  of  18  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  the 
carrying  capacity  of  barrels  or  other  pack¬ 
ages.  So  far  as  we  have  seen  the  only  for- 
e'gn  grapes  that  come  to  this  market  to 
any  extent  are  Malagas.  A  large  part  of 
the  California  crop  is  usually  disposed  of 
before  these  arrive  in  great  quantities,  and 
the  Malagas  can  scarcely  be  called  com¬ 
petitors,  anyway.  We  have  tested  them 
again  and  again  to  see  why  they  sell,  and 
have  concluded  that  they  belong  in  the 
same  list  with  the  Kieffer  pear  and  Ben 
Davis  apple.  The  large  bunches  are  beau¬ 
tiful  to  look  at,  but  all  that  we  have  tried 
have  been  hard  and  ill-flavored,  and  not  to 
be  compared  with  Californias.  w.  w.  h. 


THINGS  TO  LET  ALONE. 

The  Deadly  Gun.— A  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
port  thus  describes  the  death  of  a  good 
friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.:  “George  Rhyfedde 
Foulke,  a  prominent  farmer  of  East  Brad¬ 
ford,  was  shot  yesterday  by  his  12-year- 
Cid  son  while  gunning  on  the  Welsh  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  died  last  night.  He  had  taken 
the  boy  out  to  give  him  a  lesson  in  shoot¬ 
ing.” 

A  Freight  Hitching  Post.— This  is  the 
latest  on  record:  “A  new  brand  of  fool 
was  discovered  last  week  at  a  place  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  tied  his  team  of 
horses  to  the  brakebeam  of  an  empty 
freight  car.  His  wife  and  children  were  in 
the  wagon.  He  mourns  the  loss  of  a  val¬ 
uable  pair  of  horses  and  has  a  large  doc¬ 
tor’s  bill  to  pay.” 

Enjoining  Himself.— A  dispatch  from 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  tells  of  a  man  named 
Stevick  who  has  adopted  a  strange  way 
of  breaking  himself  of  drinking:  “Stevick 
has  caused  to  be  published  in  all  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  city  a  notice  to  the  saloon 
keepers  in  Council  Bluffs,  warning  them 
not  to  sell  him  intoxicating  liquor  under 
penalty  of  being  prosecuted.  He  states 
that  at  the  time  of  writing  the  notice  he 
was  sober  and  in  his  right  mind.  He  says: 
‘The  saloon  that  sells  me  liquor  will  have 
a  damage  suit  on  its  hands.’  ” 

Dangerous  Dynamite.— The  Philadelphia 
Record  prints  this  dispatch: 

Shenandoah,  Pa.,  Dec.  6.— Four  boxes  of 
dynamite,  left  in  a  small  shanty  at  William 
Penn  colliery  to  thaw  out,  exploded  this 
afternoon,  demolishing  the  sh.’ft  engine 
house  and  the  three  other  frame  structures 
nearby,  and  breaking  glass  in  dozens  of 
houses  in  the  village  adjoining  the  colliery. 
A  number  of  employees  about  the  building 
narrowly  escaped  death,  and  several  were 
slightly  injured  by  flying  debris  The 
shock  was  felt  for  miles. 

The  Toy  Drum.— A  newspaper  report 
lrom  Indiana  states:  “The  13-year-old  son 
of  Charles  Ott  was  blown  to  pieces  last 
night  by  the  explosion  of  an  empty  nitro¬ 
glycerine  can  which  he  used  for  a 
drum.  The  boy  had  tied  the  can  to  his 
waist  with  a  string  and  was  marching 
about  the  yard,  playing  soldier.  An  un¬ 
usually  heavy  thwack  exploded  the  can, 
with  a  noise  which  shook  he  town. 
Frightened  neighbors  rushed  to  the  scene 
and  found  bits  of  the  little  boy  strewn  all 
over  the  yard.  The  can  had  been  left  by 
well  shooters  two  weeks  ago.” 

Rum  and  Robbers.— The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  tells  a  great  story  of  an  Ohio  po¬ 
tato  grower.  He  hauled  a  load  of  potatoes 
to  town  and  put  $40  in  his  pocket.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  “load  up”  with  whisky. 
He  hired  three  strangers  to  go  home  and 
p  ck  up  potatoes.  On  the  way  these 
rogues  robbed  the  drunken  farmer,  who 
had  just  sense  enough  not  to  resist.  The 
rest  of  the  story  follows: 

“They  arrived  at  the  farmhouse,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  the  farmer  informed 
his  wife  what  had  taken  place,  and  in¬ 
structed  her  and  his  son  to  watch  the  men. 

“This  was  done,  and  the  next  forenoon 
the  men  picked  up  potatoes  in  a  nearby 
field.  They  worked  diligently,  but  were  un¬ 
aware  that  three  pairs  of  eyes  were  con¬ 
stantly  upon  them.  When  the  noon  hour 
arrived  the  men  were  called  to  dinner. 
When  washed  and  ready  to  sit  down,  Mrs. 
Hawley  informed  them  that  her  husband 
was  in  an  adjoining  room  and  wished  to 
see  them.  It  is  said  that  they  supposed 
that  he  had  a  bottle  in  there,  and  they 
were  extremely  willing  to  interview  the 
farmer.  The  door  was  hardly  closed  be¬ 
hind  them  when  the  men  found  themselves 
looking  down  the  barrels  of  a  12-gauge 
shotgun.  They  were  surprised  to  hear  the 
command:  ‘Throw  up  your  hands!’  but 
were  not  slow  in  doing  so.  All  of  the 
money  was  handed  over  to  its  proper 
owner.  The  men  were  then  instructed  to 
open  the  door  and  depart.  They  did  so, 
and  were  followed  down  the  road  by  the 


farmer  and  his  gun  to  make  sure  that 
they  had  gone.” 

Imagine  the  farmer  telling  his  wife!  Th. 
moral  of  it  all,  as  we  see  It,  is  to  let  rum 
alone! 


Stifled  Woodchucks.— If  the  man  who  is 
troubled  with  woodchucks  will  fill  the  en¬ 
trances,  every  one  snug,  so  no  air  can  get 
in,  they  will  not  come  out  in  the  Spring. 
It  works  so  in  Vermont,  where  the  ground 
freezes.  Our  folks  do  this  as  often  as  they 
find  some  new  burrows  on  the  farm. 

Bethel,  Vt.  c.  s.  d. 

Oil  and  Wagon  Tires. — I  notice  in  issue 
of  December  21  last  advices  about  setting 
tires  of  wagons  with  hot  oil.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  it  is  entirely  the  wrong  thing 
to  do.  The  heat  penetrates  the  wood  far¬ 
ther  than  the  oil,  shrinks  the  joint  of  the 
felloe  and  spokes,  and  loosens  them.  Sim¬ 
ply  paint  the  felloes  with  cold  oil,  repeat¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  dry  for  two  or  three  times, 
being  careful  to  brush  off  any  grit  or  dust 
first.  When  wood  seems  to  be  wen  filled 
and  swollen,  give  a  finish  by  varnishing  if 
desired  to  prevent  dirt  from  adhering.  I 
have  followed  this  plan  for  years  and  know 
whereof  I  speak.  f.  r.  b. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Selling. — In  a  recent  article  on  the 
suit  against  seedsman  Mills  the  remark  is 
made  that  farmers  arc  often  lo  blame, 
not  being  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  a 
clean  article.  The  statement  brought  to 
mind  an  incident  that  came  under  my  own 
observation.  I  had  as  a  near  neighbor  the 
proprietor  of  a  country  store.  I  found  him 
one  day  in  anything  but  an  amiable  frame 
of  mind.  The  natural  query  was:  “What 
is  the  matter?”  “Matter!  Next  Spring  I 
am  going  to  buy  just  the  cheapest  grass 
seed  I  can  find  in  the  market.  This  year  I 
bought  the  best,  cleanest  seed  I  could  get 
hold  of.  Of  course,  I  paid  an  extra  price 
for  it.  Now,  these  farmers  around  come 
in  and  ask,  ‘How  do  you  sell  grass  seed?' 
When  I  tell  them  they  bolt  at  once,  and 
go  off  to  the  Parade,  where  they  save  50 
cents  on  a  bushel.  Now,  I  have  either  got 
to  lose  on  my  seed  or  have  it  left  on  my 
hands.”  Whole  fields  in  that  town  are,  at 
haying  time,  almost  as  white  as  when  cov¬ 
ered  with  Winter’s  snow,  owing  to  foul 
seed.  subscriber. 

Merrimac,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R-  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Collapse. 

Caused  by  over¬ 
work  ?  No,  caused 
by  undernourish¬ 
ment.  Work  rarely 
causes  collapse.  It 
Is  worry — the  outcome  of  a  low  condition 
of  the  nervous  system  and  inadequate 
nutrition  which  generally  causes  col¬ 
lapse.  The  collapse  seems  sudden,  but 
m  reality  it  is  a  slow  process.  The  stom¬ 
ach  and  organs  of  digestion  and  nutri¬ 
tion  are  diseased,  the  nourishment  in  the 
food  eaten  is  only  partially  extracted  and 
imperfectly  assimilated.  The  blood  be¬ 
comes  impure;  the  very  fount  of  life  is 
poisoned,  and  some  day  all  the  faculties 
and  functions  go  on  a  strike.  That’s 
collapse.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  cures  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
digestion  and  nutrition,  purifies  the 
blood  and  builds  up  the  weak  body  with 
sound  healthy  flesh. 

"I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of  indigestion, 
associated  with  torpid  liver,  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
o  ^  Golden  Medical  Discovery,"  writes  Mr. 

BlrF  of  Symside.  Putnam  Co.,  W.  Va. 
Bf'for«  I  began  the  use  of  ‘  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  I  had  no  appetite;  could  not  sleep,  nor 
work  but  very  little,  bowels  constipated,  and  life 
was  a  misery  to  me.  After  taking  four  bottles  I 
ielt  so  well  that  I  went  to  work,  but  soon  crot 
worse  g°  I  used  it  about  eight  weeks  longer, 
when  I  was  permanently  cured. n 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Medical  Adviser  is  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  cost  of 
mailing  only.  Send  21  one-cent  stamps 
for  paper  covered  book,  or  31  stamps  for 
cloth,  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 
BUTTER- 


— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 


it  is  a  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 

Chicago  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
Cincinnati  Denver 
L,Ompany  Detroit 
Louisville 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 


Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


»With  an  Appleton  Steel  Frame 
Wood  Saw  You  Can  Rapidly 
■  and  with  Ease  and  Safety 

SAW 

your  own  wood;  Have 
time  and  labor,  or  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood 
and  make 

$5  tO  $  I  5  DAY. 

Combination  sliding 
ami  ti  1 1  i  n  g  tab  1 0  ; 
stroncr.  durable,  rigid 
frame;  adjustable  dust  proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make 
three  other  styles.  Also  the  famous  “llero"  Fric¬ 
tion  Feed  Drag  Saw,  the  best  made.  We  make 
Eeed  Grinders.  Fodder  Cutters,  Huskers,  Sheilers. 
Sweep  Horse  Dowel’s,  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Wind¬ 
mills,  etc.  Catalogue  Free.  Appleton  quality  is  tho 
best  and  is  made  only  by  the 

/ ppleton  Manufacturing  Co  ,  27  Fargo  St„  Batavia.  Ills. 


WIRE  FENCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

Also  Coiled  spring,  plain  and  Barb  wire.  Send  for  Cat. 
and  prices.  W.  II.  Mason  «fc  Co.,  Box  (J7,  Leesburg;,  O. 


YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


_ 

r 

r — 

_ 

!  = 

_ 

1  — 

15= 

and  we’ll  send  you  catalogue,  price  list,  etc.,  of  the 
best  ALL-HARD  SPRING  wire  fence  made  Stays 
contain  hardest  spring  wire  ootalnable,  and  fastened 
to  coiled  spring  running  wires  without  destroying 
either  wire.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 


The  Dealer  Is  Against  Us 

because  we  sell  you  wire  fence  direct  from  the 
factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  does  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  we  do, 
but  he  charges  you  more  for  it.  You  can  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  us  just  as  cheap  ns  the  dealer  can.  No  loose 
ends.  All  closely  interwoven.  Cross  wires  can’t  slip.  No 
small  wires  used.  Write  a  postal  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Go.,  172  K  St., Peoria,  Ills. 


No  price  could  induce  you  to  part  wi  th 
it  if  you  couldn't  procure  another  box. 

Veterinary  Fixine 

indicated  for  the  most  complicated 
aggravated,  offensive  cases  of  grease 
‘heel,  scratches,  mud  fever,  abscesses,  offl 
sores,  hoof  rot,  cow-pox  and  skin  diseases 
of  months’  or  years’  standing.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  condition  or  how  long 
standing,  if  Veterinary  Pixine  fails  to 
cure  you  can  get  your  money  back. 

Its  penetrating,  absorbing,  antiseptic, 
liealiog  power  is  marvelously  effective. 
Its  worth  and  value  to  owners  of  horses 
and  domestic  animals  is  inestimable. 

(2-oz.  box,  25c.  1  At  all  Druggists  and 
PRICJT  -<  8-oz.  box,  50c.  >  Dealers,  or  sent 
f  5  pounds,  $4. )  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


WATERY  SILAGE ;  ROUGH  COWS. 

In  1900  I  filled  my  silo  with  mature  and 
fully  ripe  corn.  It  did  not  keep  first  class, 
and  the  grains  of  corn  passed  through  the 
cows  undigested.  Last  Fall  (1901)  l  cut 
the  corn  one  day,  and  the  next  day  it  was 
put  into  the  silo,  and  the  juice,  or  a  clear 
colorless  liquid  of  strong  odor  has  oozed 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  silo  for  two 
months.  Part  of  the  field  of  corn  was  not 
put  into  the  silo,  but  cut  at  the  same  time, 
set  up  and  cured,  and  husked.  The  grain 
is  all  right,  but  once  in  a  while  there  is  an 
ear  on  which  the  grains  are  a  little  loose. 
Part  of  the  ears  were  saved  for  seed  corn. 
The  silage  has  kept  in  fine  shape,  no 
moldy  or  decayed  matter  at  all,  but  seems 
dry.  Is  there  a  time  when  I  can  put  up 
the  silage  and  have  the  cows  digest  the 
grains  and  not  have  the  juice  ooze  out? 
If  there  is  no  such  time,  which  of  the  two 
losses  would  be  the  least?  I  feed  my  cows 
a  bushel  basket  full  of  silage  each  night 
and  morning,  and  at  night,  after  feeding 
silage,  and  at  noon,  all  the  mixed  hay 
(mostly  Timothy,  some  clover)  they  will 
eat  up  clean,  also  skim-milk  and  two 
quarts  bran  a  day.  There  were  no  ears 
taken  from  the  silage  corn,  and  it  -ould 
have  made  100.  bushels  of  ears  to  the  <./"e, 
yet  my  cows  look  bad,  hair  rough,  and 
they  don’t  seem  to  be  contented,  lowing  a 
good  deal.  When  turned  out  to  drink  they 
sometimes  chew  old  bones  or  sticks,  and 
are  not  thrifty.  They  are  mostly  coming 
fresh  in  February.  A-  R- 

French  Creek.  N.  Y. 

'The  corn  was  no  doubt  too  dry  and 
fully  matured.  The  stalks  and  leaves 
had  lost  their  water  to  a  degree,  and 
the  plant  cells  had  taken  air  instead. 
The  air  passed  into  the  silo,  and  by  no 
amount  of  treading  or  weighting  would 
it  go  out.  The  presence  of  oxygen 
meant  heat,  and  more  drying  out.  The 
heating  also  meant  a  loss  of  feeding 
value.  The  kernels  being  hard  when 
they  went  in  could  not  be  fully  acted 
upon  while  in  transit  through  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract,  hence  they  passed  the  ani¬ 
mals  whole.  It  is  now  evident  that  you 
have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  put 
in  too  much  water  in  the  corn,  and  no 
doubt  your  silage  is  quite  sour.  Better 
results  would  have  followed  a  slight 
drying  of  the  corn,  just  enough  so  the 
leaves  would  rattle;  then  cut  fine,  and 
the  best  of  silage  would  follow.  I  never 
saw  but  one  silo  from  which  water  was 
flowing,  but  this  year  several  oases  have 
been  reported.  In  the  case  first  men¬ 
tioned  the  corn  was  green,  immature 
watery  stuff  of  small  value  at  the  start, 
and  very  acid  eventually.  I  have  never 
seen  such  in  our  own  experience.  The 
ear  development,  however,  on  this  corn 
warrants  perfect  silage.  In  regard  to 
putting  up  corn  I  can  only  say:  Do  not 
let  it  stand  and  ripen  before  cutting.  If 
cut  and  shocked,  and  a  portion  will  ma¬ 
ture  for  seed,  it  is  as  near  right  as  I  am 
able  to  judge.  If  full  of  moisture, 
whether  mature  or  not,  dry  a  portion  of 
it  as  previously  suggested,  and  if  cut 
fine  failure  is  impossible,  no  matter 
whether  the  silo  is  round,  square  or 
octagonal. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  cows.  I  would  suggest 
feeding  less — a  bushel  of  silage  is  as 
indefinite  as  the  size  of  a  piece  of  chalk. 
It  may  mean  20  pounds  of  loose,  fluffy 
stuff,  or  it  may  mean  50  pounds  of  solid 
corn,  as  the  questioner  may  prove  by 
the  scales.  If  the  smaller  amount  is 
the  case,  increase  the  feed;  if  the  great¬ 
er  is  true,  cut  it  down;  40  to  50  pounds 
of  silage,  if  good,  and  what  mixed  hay 


Can  You  » 

do  a  little  pleasant  and  profitable  -work 
for  us  in  your  own  town?  No  experience 
necessary.  We  will  explain  just  what 
you  have  to  do.  The  work  will  be  light, 
and  we  will  arrange  for  the  time  you 
shall  be  able  to  give  to  it.  We  can  give 
you  work  for  all  your  time  or  just  for 
your  spare  time.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
New  York. 


they  will  eat  clean,  with  skim-milk  and 
bran,  should  mean  nice  sleek  looking 
stock,  all  other  thingB  being  right.  The 
chewing  of  bones  and  sticks  is  clear  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  that  a  well-ordered  ra¬ 
tion  has  not  been  given  for  any  length 
of  time.  Cows  will  not  chew  sticks  with 
a  normal  appetite.  We  passed  through 
the  bone-chewing  age  25  years  ago,  but 
since  practicing  a  system  which  sup¬ 
plies  not  only  a  sufficient  amount  of 
protein  and  carbohydrates,  but  plenty 
of  ash  or  bone-making  material,  all 
trouble  has  ceased.  It  is  hard  to  advise 
increasing  the  bran  ration  at  present 
prices,  but  a  sick  man  must  have  a  phy¬ 
sician,  even  though  one  visit  costs  as 
much  as  the  food  for  a  week,  so  these 
cows  need  bran  of  all  foods,  because  it 
not  only  contains  protein,  but  ash,  the 
much-needed  element  not  found  in  the 
highly  nitrogenous  by-products.  Feed 
them  the  noon  feed,  all  they  will  eat 
clean  of  hay;  feed  from  15  to  25  pounds 
of  silage  night  and  morning,  upon 
which  has  been  put  two  pounds  at  each 
time  of  wheat  bran.  Give  salt  once  a 
day.  Keep  up  the  skim-milk;  give  them 
a  clean  staible.  Look  out  for  nee;  they 
are  always  looking  out  for  unthrifty 
animals.  Disinfect  your  stables  and 
wash  the  cows  with  some  carbolic  prep¬ 
aration  or  sheep  dip,  and  if  things  do 
not  right  up  in  two  months  there  must 
be  something  constitutionally  wrong. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


Is  Morning’s  Milk  Richest  ? 

Will  morning  milk  test  more  butter  fat 
than  evening  milk?  I  have  heard  this  as¬ 
serted.  c-  E-  s- 

Dryland,  Pa. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  milk  will  test  higher 
in  the  morning,  unless  the  time  that 
may  elapse  between  the  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  milking  time  may  be  shorter.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  shorter  the  period 
between  milking  the  higher  the  test. 
Theoretically,  a  cow  should  give  a  high¬ 
er  test  in  the  morning  because  she  is 
usually  less  disturbed  by  necessary  care, 
heat,  flies,  etc.,  but  this  is  very  slight 
if  at  all  in  actual  test  and  practice.  In 
case  of  large  milkers,  and  where  tests 
are  to  be  made,  cows  should  be  milked 
three  times  a  day,  thus  reducing  the 
time  between  milking.  h.  e.  cook. 


Bad  Taste  in  Milk. 

A  cow  had  garget  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  her  milk  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
It  hasn’t  a  normal  taste  when  fresh,  and 
after  standing  until  sour  that  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pan  is  slimy  and  ropy.  What 
can  be  done  to  correct  the  trouble? 

South  Easton,  N.  Y.  b.  m.  h. 

I  can  see  no  logical  or  traceable  reason 
why  garget  could  effect  the  milk  when 
it  occurred  so  long  ago.  A  cow  may 
lose  the  use  of  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
udder  from  garget,  and  for  a  time  give 
thick  milk  or  watery  secretions,  or  both, 
but  of  course  no  one  would  think  of 
saving  the  stuff.  When  this  ceases,  and 
the  udder  resumes  its  normal  functions, 
the  milk  will  again  be  quiite  good  and  fit 
for  use;  that  is,  so  far  as  my  observa¬ 
tion  has  gone,  although  cases  to  the 
contrary  may  have  occurred.  I  am  rath¬ 
er  of  the  opinion  in  this  case  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  some  bacteriological 
disturbance  of  which  the  cow  is  wholly 
innocent.  The  peculiar  taste  mentioned 
may  be  due  to  some  peculiarity  of  feed 
or  foul  air  in  the  stable,  which  the 
owner  may  easily  and  quickly  remedy. 
The  ropy  condition  may  come  from 
some  utensil,  pail,  strainer,  can  or  dip¬ 
per,  or  by  chance  the  germ  which  causes 
it  may  get  in  from  the  stable  through 
dusty  hay,  bedding,  etc.  I  should  at 
once  whitewash  the  stable,  which  means 


clean  walls,  partitions  and  mangers, 
then  sterilize  every  dish  after  cleansing 
with  some  washing  powder.  Sterilizing 
does  not  mean  a  dash  of  water  from  a 
teakettle,  but  contact  with  boiling  water 
or  live  steam  for  two  or  three  minutes 
and  in  a  severe  case  five  minutes;  thus 
killing  not  only  the  active  germs  but 
spores  as  well.  Try  strict  sanitation; 
at  the  same  time  write  to  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  for  their  bulletin  on 
ropy  milk.  H.  e.  c. 


Happy  Cows.— I  see  that  R.  S.  H.  does 
not  believe  in  keeping  cows  in  the  barn  in 
cold  weather.  He  probably  gets  in  beside 
a  warm  fire  while  his  stock  stands  with 
their  backs  in  a  rainbow,  their  four  feet 
all  in  one  place,  or  as  near  as  they  ca.i 
get  them.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  wants 
his  stock  outdoors,  too;  he  will  carry  his 
corn  fodder  way  out  in  his  pasture  to  feed, 
rather  than  cut  it  or  clean  the  stable.  In 
Spring  he  has  no  manure  hardly  to  draw- 
out;  in  the  Fall  he  has  hardly  any  crops  to 
harvest,  and  then  lays  it  to  the  land,  while 
my  cattle  stand  in  the  barn  with  water 
in  front  of  them,  fed  three  times  a  day, 
and  no  tuberculin  either.  The  stable  faces 
south,  with  plenty  of  windows  for  light. 
The  stock  will  get  up  and  stretch  them¬ 
selves  as  much  as  to  say  they  enjoy  life. 
In  very  warm  dry  days  I  let  them  out  a 
little  w’hile  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  they 
will  run  like  colts.  f.  l.  b. 

North  Volney,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper,  Founder,  Pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract¬ 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc., 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  in¬ 
variably  cured  by  the  use  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
fmoney  refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXW  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience”  F  KEL 
Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bew&r*  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tattle**. 

.11  kllnfAM.  tkotroffor  on  I  v  fiXtmmrflrVPflHflf  if  fLTVV. 


(Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehomer 
Guaranteed 

„  THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  write 

ft*  ft  BROWN  MFG  CO*  -  -  DECATUR*  ILL. 


Breeders’  Directory 


You  Can’t  Afford  a  Grade  Bull 

when  I  will  sell  you  a  Registered  Jersey 
Bull  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ida's  Stoke 
Pogls  or  Exile  stock. 

R  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


123  HOLSTEINS ’£X’i 

DELLHUR8T  FARMS.  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale' 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
A  registered  bull  ready  for  service  and 
bull  calves.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N  T 


SPRINGDALE  FARM 


Adams  Basin,  N  Y. 

. . . . .  F.  J.  ADAM9,  Prop. 

Brppder  and  Shinner  of  Red  Polled  Cattle.  O.  I.  C. 


rJacks  and  Short-Horn  Bulls. 

Two  Black  Jacks.  15  bands  high;  six  red  Short-Horn 
Bulls,  six  months  old,  for  sale. 

R.  E.  GODDARD,  Burgln,  Ky. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE 

An  extra  fine  lot  of  Jacks:  all  premium  Jacks. 
All  stock  delivered  free  aboard  cars  at  city  of  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind.  Address  Baker  s  JackFarm,  Lawrence,  Ind 


■Derkshlre,  Poland  China  and  C.  White  Pigs,  3  to  4 
°  months  old;  also,  Berkshire  Sows  bred  and  serv¬ 
iceable  Berkshire  Boars.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
ak'n.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  tlm*s 

_  _  prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CHROP^HIRP^20  Registered  Ewes,  all  in  lamb 
Gil  tVUr  ull  lit  LO  to  Imported  rams  of  the  choicest 
quality;  also  Imported  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs, 
j.  c.  DUNCAN.  Mgr  Wawanund  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.V. 


2000 


FERRETS.  First-class  stock. 
Trained  New  Price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co., 


Bom* 

O. 


ANGORA  GOATS arebandsome’ bardy an.d 


Low  prices.  Large  clr. 


w  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


Collie  Pups 


— Bpayed  Females.  Circulars.  B1LA8 
DECKER,  Bouth  Montrose,  Pa. 


Light  Brahmas  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Fine  birds  of  each  fit  to  show.  Thirty  years 
a  shipper  of  Fine  Poultry.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern.  Pa 


Brooke  Meadow  Farm  has  for  sale  M. 

B.  Turkeys,  bred  from  40-lb.  Tom.  Single  birds,  $3; 
pair,  $5.  JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brighton,  Md. 

IHIQA  *UfC  A  new  breed  of  my  own,  meets 
VT  AlfdAvVa  :the  wants  of  everyone  who 
wants  chickens  for  profit.  Circulars  free.  Refer¬ 
ence:  Banks  or  agencies.  8.  B.  Arthurs.  Brookvllle,!  a 


—Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks,  Brah¬ 
mas,  Cochins,  Leghorns,  from  prize¬ 
winning  stook.  23  varieties  of  land 
and  water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  BoxT,  Jamesburg.N.J. 


TESTED  BY  THE  MILK-PAIL 


Quaker  Dairy  Feed  is  rich  in  albuminoids 
which  are  very  similar  to  the  casein  of  milk, 
and  the  milch  cow  expends  little  energy  in 
converting  this  feed  into  milk.  The  quality 
marks  Quaker  Dairy  Feed  as  distinctly  a 
milk  producing  feed,  and  its  ready  availability 
in  this  respect  gives  a  value  heretofore  un¬ 
attainable.  It  keeps  up  the  flow  and  the  profit, 
and  pound  for  pound,  dollar  for  dollar,  it  will 
make  more  milk,  more  butter  and  more 
cheese  than  any  other  feed. 

“Modern  Dairy  Feeding,”  all  about  feeding  for  milk,  sent  Free  on  request. 
THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO.,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


IT  PAYS  TO  DEHORN.  Hornless  steers  make  better  beet. 

Orderswith  cJ^flUed  fromCblcago  if  desired  Sendfor  circulars.  i.T.HlIlllpi,  Pomiroj.  Pi.,  (SueCMIOftO  A.C.BroilUl) 
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STALK  SILAGE  IS  “NO  GOOD." 

I  built  a  new  barn  the  past  season, 
72x34  feet,  and  of  course  bad  to  have 
a  silo,  so  put  up  a  tub  18x24  feet.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  very  wet  May  and  June,  and  the 
press  of  extra  work  of  building,  I  did 
not  get  in  shape  to  plant  enough  silo 
corn  to  fill  the  tub  but  17  feet  up,  so 
having  an  extra  good  piece  of  field  corn 
I  husked  it  early.  I  finished  October  8, 
and  it  was  a  fine  lot  of  fodder,  too.  1 
got  a  Blizzard  cutter  No.  14,  rigged  up 
a  tub  so  I  could  run  in  a  half-inch 
stream  of  water  as  the  fodder  was  going 
through,  and  we  blew  it  into  the  silo  in 
great  shape.  I  hardly  thought  it  was 
wet  enough,  so  hauled  pails  of  water, 
and  sloshed  on  till  we  were  certain 
that  we  had  used  80  pails  of  water,  cov¬ 
ered  it  up  in  nice  shape,  and  were  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  had  something  to  surely 
make  cute  feed.  Not  getting  the  basement 
to  barn  finished  the  cows  did  not  go 
there  till  December  7.  Before  the  stock 
was  in  the  old  barn,  colder  if  anything 
than  out  doors,  so  we  thought  when  we 
hau  them  in  their  new  quarters,  and 
the  silo  was  opened,  we  would  get  some 
milk.  It  wasn’t  to  be.  When  we  opened 
the  silo  we  took  off  a  foot,  till  we  came 
to,  as  we  supposed,  good  feed.  It  looked 
all  right,  no  mold,  smelt  like  silage; 
quite  a  little  warmth  to  it.  After  it  had 
been  to  the  air  it  would  dry  and  seem 
merely  like  cut  dry  cornstalks,  only  I 
believe  the  dry  cut  cornstalk  would  be 
100  per  cent  better.  I  have  fed  the  stuff 
just  two  weeks  now,  and  the  cows  have 
shrunk  every  day  in  milk.  I  have  fed  it 
in  every  shape  that  I  know.  The  cows 
will  eat  it,  what  you  can  crowd  into  a 
bushel  basket  to  a  feed.  If  more  than 
that  they  will  leave  it.  I  feed  the  stuff 
twice  daily,  morning  and  evening,  with 
three  quarts  of  grain  on  each  feed.  The 
grain  ration  is  400  pounds  cornmeal,  400 
bran,  300  oats,  200  gluten  feed,  100  hom¬ 
iny,  mixed.  In  addition  to  this  is  a 
good  feed  of  bright  hay  at  noon.  It  is 
my  honest  opinion  that  oat  straw  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  milk  than  that  cut  dry  corn  fod¬ 
der  cut  into  silo  and  wet  down,  and 
hardly  anyone  has  a  great  liking  for 
oat  straw  as  a  milk  producer.  I  have 
the  stuff  and  will  have  to  get  rid  of  it 
in  some  shape.  I  hate  to  draw  it  out 
and  spread  it,  but  think  I  should  be 
anead  if  I  did.  I’m  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  some  first-rate  corn  silage  in 
that  tub  when  I  get  to  it,  but  dry  corn- 
fodder  silage  isn’t  any  good. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  albert  b.  phelps. 


STOCK  NOTES  FROM  CANADA. 

I  am  engaged  in  dairying  and  hog 
raising,  and  feel  convinced  that  in  work¬ 
ing  those  two  allied  specialties  side  by 
side  I  am  on  the  right  track.  (My  cows 
are  not  purebred  cattle.  They  are  sim¬ 
ply  natives.  I  have  not  found  it  so  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  me  to  handle  the  im¬ 
proved  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  hogs.  Probably  ii  I  kept 
dual-purpose  cows,  as  our  friend  Shaw 
recommends,  it  would  be  incumbent  up¬ 
on  me  to  have  purebred  animals,  al¬ 
though  I  have  yet  to  see  a  detailed  re¬ 
cipe  for  producing  this  two-sided  cow. 
Anyway,  I  take  no  stock  in  ine  dual- 
purpose  cow.  I  train  my  heifers  to  give 
milk  from  the  first  Winter  until  they 
drop  their  first  calves  by  intelligent 
manipulation  of  the  udder,  abdomen  and 
milk  veins,  and  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  training  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  breed  or  strain.  As  I  do  not 
have  the  cow  for  the  sake  of  her  car¬ 
cass,  it  is  clear  that  a  fine  ham  and  rib 
is  not  of  such  importance  in  the  dairy 
cow  as  in  the  hog.  Shape  is  of  all  im¬ 
portance  In  the  modern  market  hog,  and 
I  have  therefore  chosen  the  breed  of 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with 
$4  and  we  will  advance  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  will  now  get  the  paper  from 
the  time  subscription  is  received  until 
January  1,  1903.  Get  up  a  club  at  once. 


hogs  that  conforms  most  closely  to  mod¬ 
ern  market  demands,  and  find  this  to 
be  the  Tamworth.  Bred  in  right  lines, 
this  is  by  no  means  a  hard  feeder,  has 
the  depth  of  side  required  by  the  packer 
for  the  finest  side  of  bacon,  and  the  ham 
is  found  to  conform  most  nicely  to  the 
demand  of  discriminating  markets. 
Then  again,  the  Tamworth  is  a  great 
rustler  and  forager;  a  producer  of  large, 
strong  litters,  and  able  to  nurse  them 
abundantly.  This  breed  of  hogs  makes 
the  best  use  of  the  dairy  by-products, 
and,  like  a  Hereford  steer,  puts  the  meat 
in  the  right  place.  It  is  certainly  an 
anomaly  that  dairy-fed  hogs  have  to 
compete  in  the  same  markets  with  the 
corn-fed  article,  and  bring  but  the  same 
price.  I  am  sure  we  would  willingly, 
give  a  cent  a  pound  more  for  a  nice 
fleshy,  dairy-fed  porker  of  about  180 
pounds,  than  for  a  big  corn-fed  animal, 
much  heavier  and  three  times  as  fat. 
The  fact  is  few  of  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  the  best  prices  for  meats  eat  the 
big  corn-fed  porker  at  all.  The  West 
may,  and  probably  does,  find  more  profit 
in  producing  the  big,  fat  Poland  and 
Duroc,  but  it  is  passing  strange  how  the 
East  does.  What  the  dairymen  need  to 
do  is  build  cooperative  bacon-curing  fac¬ 
tories  in  connection  with  the  creameries 
of  a  district,  as  they  have  done  in  Den¬ 
mark.  That  the  chief  of  the  dairy  divi¬ 
sion  does  not  help  to  bring  this  about 
is  to  say  the  least  a  little  surprising. 
Were  it  not  for  Government  effort  this 
happy  state  of  affairs  would  have  never 
been  brought  about  in  Canada.  In  near¬ 
ly  every  hog  market  in  Canada  the 
dairy-fed  bacon  hog  brings  about  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound 
more  than  the  thick,  fat,  corn-fed  hog. 

J.  R.  MACDONALD. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada. 


Roughage  From  a  Small  Farm. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  note  from 
a  woman  farmer  who  told  of  raising  a  large 
amount  of  fodder  on  a  small  area.  There 
have  been  so  many  requests  for  further 
particulars  that  we  have  secured  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  from  her: 

Perhaps  I  have  been  misleading.  I 
pasture  my  cattle  either  by  the  week  (50 
cents  per  head)  or  hire  a  piece  of  pasture 
for  the  season,  when  I  am  fortunate 
enough  .to  get  it,  so  you  see  I  do  not 
raise  enough  without  outside  help  to  feed 
33  head  365  days  In  the  year.  I  have  15 
cows  (just  disposed  of  two),  seven  heif¬ 
ers  coming  two  years  of  age,  and  six 
coming  one  year,  and  three  horses,  mak¬ 
ing  31  animals  at  present.  I  have  aboul: 
three  acres  of  gra/ss  seeded  after  the 
Clark  method,  that  feeds  my  three  horses 
365  days  in  the  year,  and  would  have 
some  left,  only  I  pasture  that  grass  in 
the  Fall  when  I  am  so  short  of  milk.  I 
know  it  Is  not  good  farming,  but  lack  of 
capital  forces  me  to  do  a  good  many 
things  I  do  not  approve  of.  Our  garden 
takes  about  one-half  acre;  the  rest  I  put 
into  feed  for  the  cows.  I  try  to  sow 
about  1  y2  or  two  acres  of  oats  to  cut  for 
hay  and  about  the  same  of  rye  to  turn 
under  as  humus  or  cut  for  hay  as  the 
season  and  the  need  seems  best.  All 
the  rest  Is  Virginia  Horse-tooth  silage 
corn.  In  1900  the  stalks  ran  16  feet 
high,  with  a  good  many  19  feet.  In  1901, 
a  very  poor  year,  they  ran  only  14  feet 
and  the  taller  ones  17  feet,  so  you  see 
that  will  make  a  good  deal  less  feed. 
My  silo  holds  nearly  100  tons.  After  .that 
is  full  I  drive  two  posts  into  the  ground 
about  12  feet  apart  and  eight  or  10  feet 
high.  I  nail  a  board  (regular  roof 
boards)  across  and  stack  the  stalks  that 
are  left  against  them;  then  lay  a  pole 
across  on  both  sides  and  tie  the  ends  of 
.the  poles  together,  making  quite  a  long 
tent.  They  never  fall  down.  You  see 
there  is  nothing  helpful  or  interesting  in 
it  all— but  there  might  be  If  1  could  do 
as  I  wish.  I  feed  my  cattle  from  the 
latter  part  of  August  until  about  the 
middle  of  May.  I  use  wheat  bran,  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  gluten,  hominy  chop, 
middlings,  rye,  feed,  cornmeal  and  lin¬ 
seed  and  oats  for  the  horses. 


Rye  Bran  eor  Horses. — I  have  fed 
and  worked  farm  horses  all  my  life,  and 
from  such  experience  and  from  experi¬ 
menting,  I  consider  that  rye  bran  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  feed  for  hard 
work,  wheat  bran  never,  and  oats  the 
safest.  The  bran  should,  however,  be 
always  thoroughly  mixed  through  cut 
hay  or  straw  that  has  been  well  wet, 
so  that  the  bran  will  stick  to  it  in  mix¬ 
ing.  I  have  never  known  of  a  horse 
dying  from  eating  bran  if  so  treated. 
Borne  horses  are  greedy,  and  grab  a 
mouthful  of  their  feed  and  swallow 
without  proper  masticating,  which  is 
very  likely  to  cause  colic.  This  bad 
habit  can  be  guarded  against  by  spread¬ 
ing  the  feed  in  the  manger  quite  thin, 
so  compelling  the  animal  to  pick  it  up 
slowly.  The  cheapest  way  to  get  rye 
bran  is  to  buy  the  rye  and  have  it 
ground,  then  sell  the  flour.  Do  not  let 
the  miller  dip  the  toll,  but  pay  in  cash 
for  grinding,  say  seven  cents  per  bushel, 
which  brings  the  feed  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  cost.  Never  feed  whole  rye 
nor  the  bran  and  flour,  as  the  latter  has 
a  feeding  value  of  but  $1.18  per  100 
pounds,  while  it  sells  for  $1.80. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  v.  henry  nott. 


Dry  Stalk  Silage. — I  have  noticed  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  practicability  of  putting 
cured  corn  fodder  in  the  silo.  As  answers 
have  not  been  plenty,  I  will  tell  what  little 
I  know.  At  least  two  or  three  times,  after 
putting  in  the  corn  directly  from  the  field, 
I  have  added  dry  stalks,  sometimes  those 
that  had  dried  before  cutting,  sometimes 
some  that  had  cured  in  shocks.  Sometimes 
it  was  sprinkled,  at  other  times  not.  All 
stalks  have  been  put  in  whole,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year.  As  to  results,  of 
course  the  dry  stalks  are  not  as  good  as 
those  put  in  directly  after  cutting,  but  I 
thought  them  so  much  better  in  the  silo 
than  the  hay  mow,  that  as  the  silage  set¬ 
tled,  I  moved  them  from  the  mow  to  the 
silo.  But  they  were  put  on  the  top  of 
moist  silage;  I  never  filled  a  silo  entirely 
with  cured  fodder.  b. 

Connecticut. _ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
I*..  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


SharplesTubular 

Dairy  Separator 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world’s  leading  Cream 
Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST  PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
turners. 

•  Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet¬ 
ing  separator  to  pay  6%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Five  sizes— $50  to  $200  each. 

Valuable  book  on  •'  Business  Dairying" 
and  Catalogue  No.  03  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpie*, 
Chicago,  III.  West  Chester,  P*. 


» 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  I  Uustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  P.O IlKRTsON,  ForestviMe.  Conn 


Th«  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening. 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjusting  Swing 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  niust’d 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N  V.  Infringements 
will  be  prosecuted. 


=  NO  SPAVINS  == 

The.worst  possible  spavin  can  bo  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones, -Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  As<k  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


All  harness,  old  or  new.  Is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  bettor 
and  wear  longer— by  the  use  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Rave* 
many  times  Us  cost  by  improved  appearanoes  and  In  the  coeC 
Of  repairs.  Bold  everywhere  In  cans— all  siaee. 

k*4*  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


- ") 

$5,000.00 

In  final  disposition  of  the  persistent  jugglery  of  names  by 
a  would-be  competitor  in  such  regard  we  offer  Five  Thousand 
Dollars  to  be  divided  in  equal  amounts  of  One  Thousand  Dollars 
each  between  the  State  Experiment  Stations  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Vermont,  Ohio  and  Cornell  University,  if  the 
DE  UAVAL  v-REAM  SEPARATORS  did  not  receive  the 
GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  PARIS  EXPOSITION;  provided  the 
concern  which  has  indulged  in  so  much  unscrupulous  adver¬ 
tising  in  this  connection  will  within  ten  days  deposit  a  similai 
amount,  to  be  used  in  like  manner,  with  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord, 

Chief  of  Dairy  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  if  the  De  Laval  machines  did  receive  such  an  award, — 
decision  in  the  matter  to  be  left  to  Major  Alvord,  who  was  in  Paris 
in  an  official  capacity  and  who  is  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the 
facts. 

TESTS  OF  SEPARATORS. 

It  being  agreed  and  a  part  of  the  understanding  that  such 
amounts  shall  be  used  by  the  various  Experiment  Stations  named 
in  the  conduct  and  publication  during  the  year  1902  of  thorough 
practical-use  tests  of  all  makes  of  CREAM  SEPARATORS  or 
other  creaming  devices  which  may  choose  to  enter  same. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company. 

New  York,  Jan.  2,  1902. 
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HUMOROUS 


There  were  three  young  women  of  Birm¬ 
ingham, 

Ami  1  know  a  sad  story  concerning  them; 
They  stuck  needles  and  pins 
In  the  right  reverend  shins 
Of  the  Bishop  engaged  in  confirming  ’em. 

—Credit  Lost. 

Student:  “Say,  waiter,  this  water  is 
warm.”  Waiter:  “I  let  it  run  quite 
awhile,  sir.”  Student:  “Perhaps  it  ran 
so  long  it  got  overheated.” — Cornell 
Widow. 

Bacon:  “That  fellow  Lipton  is  like  all 
the  rest  of  us.”  Egbert:  “How’s  that?” 
“He’ll  be  happy  some  day,  but  he’s  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  ship  t®  come  in  first.” — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

“Wiiat  did  you  find  the  most  difficult 
thing  about  getting  into  society  after 
you  made  your  fortune?”  “Getting  rid 
of  the  folks  we  had  known  and  liked 
when  we  were  poor.” — Credit  Lost. 

“I  don’t  like  our  doctor,”  said  Willie. 
“I  went  and  caught  a  cold  bad  enough 
to  keep  me  at  home  from  school  for  two 
weeks,  and  the  mean  old  doctor  cured 
me  in  less  than  two  days.” — Tit-Bits. 

In  the  angry  cluck  of  the  old  hen 
whose  eggs  had  'been  taken  from  her  to 
complete  a  setting  for  another  hen  there 
was  a  note  of  defiance.  “I  won’t  stand 
that!”  she  said.  “That’s  taxation  with¬ 
out  representation.”— Chicago  Trilbune. 

“Did  yez  show  Casey,  the  conthractor, 
the  Wash’n’t’n  monnymint?”  asked  Mr. 
Rafferty.  “I  did,”  answered  Mr.  Dolan, 
“an’  he  wor  deeply  imprissed.”  “What 
did  he  say?”  “He  said  it  wor  the  tallest 
one-story  buildin’  he  iver  saw!”— Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

“How  can  you  plow  straight  furrows 
over  such  an  enormous  cornfield  as 
this?”  asked  the  Englishman,  who  had 
never  been  in  Kansas  before.  “That’s 
easy,”  said  the  native.  “We  follow  the 
parallels  of  latitude  and  the  meridians 
of  longitude.”— Chicago  Tribune. 

“Your  climate  doesn’t  agree  with  me 
very  well,”  remarked  the  .  passenger 
with  the  cough.  “Well,  to  tell  the  truth,” 
responded  the  chance  acquaintance  in 
the  next  seat,  “there  are  times  when  it 
disagrees  with  me  too,  in  the  most  pro¬ 
voking  and  ridiculous  manner.  I’m  the 
man  who  makes  the  official  weather  pre¬ 
dictions.” — Credit  Lost. 


BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 


Only  33c.  a  Lb. 


In  absolutely  air-tight  1-lb.  trade-mark 
bags,  preserving  strength  and  flavor 
indefinitely,  even  if  opened. 

Other  Good  Coffees,  -  -  12  to  15c.  a  lb. 

Excellent  Teas  in  the  Cup,  30,  35,  50c.  a  lb. 
COOK  BOOK  FREE  to  Customers.  Bound 
in  cloth,  325  pages,  2,500  receipts. 
For  New  Terms,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289. 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Oldeit  and  Be.tGrlndlug  Mill  91ad« 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong, well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

THUS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  9*,  Springfield,  O. 


PLANET  Jr.  N?  25 

Combi n eld  Sender 6c 

Double  Wheel  Hoe 


*  YOU  WILL  LOOK  IN  VAIN 


for  an  all-around  handy  garden  tool  that  will  even  begin  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  “Planet  Jr.”  No.  25  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  and 
Double  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator  and  Plow;  made  especially  for  the 
man  who  has  a  good  sized  garden,  and  yet  who  does  not  want  to 

ate  Wheel  Hoe.  As  a  drill  it  compares  with  our  well  known  Pi.anet  Jr.”  No.  4. 


buy  a  separate  Wheel  Hoe.  As  a  drill  it  compares  — . - —  .  .  -  . 

As  awheel  Hoe  it  will  do  all  the  work  of  our  ‘Planet  Jr.”  No.  12.  Has  11 n  in.  wheels;  cul¬ 
tivates  between  rows,  hills  up,  plows,  marks  out, etc. ;  can  be  easily  and  quickly  changed  from 
one  to  the  other.  In  fact,  is  a  wonderful  labor-saver.  We  are  ready  to  absolutely  guarantee 
this  tool  any  time.  Other  “Planet  Jr.”  tools  are  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Harrows,  Two-horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators,  etc.  All  or 
these  are  fully  described  in  our  new  catalogue  for  1902.  We  issue  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
these  books,  each  an  art  album  of  interesting  views.  They  are  going  fast.  Write  for  one  now. 

They  are  free.  s.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  n  07  V  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition ;  Highest  Award. 


ACME 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 


Agents 

Wanted 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 
I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NcwYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco,  etc. 

Sizes  3  to  13  1-2  Feet 


The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 
jp  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We 
also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 
all  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,”  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

OUANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MLR.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 
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LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHYs 


m 


IS  THE  STANDARD! 

STEAM  PUMPS.  AIR  OTjJ.  .  £ 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

THE.  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  ClC  ->© 


AURORA, ILL  -  CH I C AG 0  -  DA LLAS.TEX 


NOTE  THE  "A’’  SHAPE. 

This  admits  of  widest  adjustment— feet  wide 
for  field  work  and  can  be  narrowed  down  to  80  in. 
for  work  between  rows.  Front  wheel  makes  it 
run  easy  and  steady.  Flat  teeth  with  diamond 
points.  We  mall  Weeder  Rootlet  Free.  Make 
Corn  Planters,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Rollers,  etc. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  C. 


KEYSTONE  FARM  MACH.  CO.,1547  N.  Beaver  St.,  Y«rk,  ?a. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 

Syrup  Cans  and  Sap  Falls. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Lines vitle,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs  of  the  “Sunlight'  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 


IF  IT’S  A“BANNER 


It’sthe  Best  Root  Cutter, 

for  it’s  the  only  one  which  cuts  all 
kinds  of  roots  into  fine  palatable, 
non-cliokeable  food,  taking  out  all 
dirt,  gravel,  etc.  Wo  make  them  in 
seven  sizes  for  hand  and  power.They 
will  help  out  wonderfully  in  this 
season  of  short  feed.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  IV.  are  the  largest  root 
cutter  makers  In  the  world.  - 

O.  E.  Thompson  &.  Sons,  Ypsllantl,  Mich. 


Farquhar 


Ajtkx  Center  Crank  Engine 
Vaeria.ble  Friction  Feed 


Saw  Mill. 


Illustrated  catalog  or  farm  machinery 
and  implements  mailed 
Tree. 


ieli 

Cornish  Rollers  are  the  strongest  and 
most  durable.  The  reputation  they 
have  proves  this.  There  is  no  record 
of  a  Farquhar  boiler  ever  exploding. 
More  farquhar  Mills  in  use  than 
any  other  make.  Patent  chain  set 
works,  improved  dogs,  raek 
or  cable  feed,  light¬ 
ning  gig  back. 

1 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Lid., 

YORK,  PA. 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 


This  famous  fence  is  woven  of  best  steel  made  more  dur¬ 
able  by  heavy  galvanizing.  Livery  rod  is  guaranteed.  When  it 
is  put  up— tight— your  fence  troubles  are  ended  for  all  time. 


ELLWOODwierel  fence 


stands  heat  and  cold,  storms,  bulls,  boys,  horses,  sheep  and  cattle. 
Made  in  six  heights,  from  18  inch  to  68  inch.  Styles  lor  all  purposes. 
Best  and  cheapest  diamond  mesh  wire  fence.  Get  prices.  Sold 
in  every  town.  If  not  handled  by  your  dealer,  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &.  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago, 

New  York,  San  Francisco, 

Denver. 


The  TORNADO  CUTTER 


A  world-beater  in  the  preparation  of  Dry  Corn 
Fodder  for  Cattle.  Free  Sample  and  Catalogue  upon 
application  to 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


Jv 


I  Take  the  verdict  of  your  live  stock,  and  we  ven- 
1  ture  that  it  is  overwhelmingly  1 

in  favor  of  ground  feed. 

Scientific  Grinding  Mills 

I  will  make  more  feed  and  better  feed  from  the  I 
I  same  amount  of  grain.  They  save  time,  money  I 
I  and  feed.  Numerous  kinds— both  swoop  and  I 
|  power.  Crush  and  grind  ear  corn  and  all  grain,  I 
I  separate  or  mixed.  Send  for  catalog  R  i 

vou  buy.  We  mail  it  free. 

THE  F00S  MANF0.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Corn  Planting 


must  he  well  and  carefully  done,  aa  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  depends  upon  it.  For  all  purposes, 
in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 
ground  nothing  equals  tho 


SPANGLER 

CORN  PLANTER. 

It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  Insures  fhe  crop.  You 
know  when  it  is  working;  you  can  see  the  corn  on  its 
way  to  t'.io  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertilizer 
attachment.  New  device  for  sowing  peas,  beans,  ensi¬ 
lage,  corn.  etc.  WealsomakethefamousSpanKlerlmw- 
Donn  drain  anil  Fertilizer  Drill.  Wr.te  for  catalog  and  circ. 

SPANGLER  MANUFACTUBIN6  CO.,  505 Queen  St.,  York,  Pa. 


Cider  Machinery  .—Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.  Y 
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A  DISCUSSION  OF  FARM  VALUES. 

FARM  LANDS  AS  SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

The  Future  of  Conservative  Agriculture. 

The  subject  of  farm  values,  as  recently  discussed  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  has  especially  interested  me.  On  the 
whole  the  evidence  as  there  set  forth  has  been  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  increased  values,  if  my  memory  is  correct. 
If  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  were  carefully  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  value  of  farm  property  as  it  exists  at 
present,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  they  would  find 
that  good  farm  lands  are  worth  much  more  than  they 
were  20  or  10  years  ago.  This  I  mean  to  apply  gener¬ 
ally.  Special  exceptions,  however,  can  be  found.  In 
the  great  agricultural  West,  which  may  include  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa  and  parts  of  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  good  farm  lands,  rea¬ 
sonably  convenient  to  civilization,  sell  at  a  good 
price,  and  are  constantly  advancing  in  value  rather 
than  standing  still.  It 
has  been  my  privilege 
through  personal  visit, 
correspondence  or  in¬ 
terview  to  learn  much 
of  land  values  in  the 
above  States  during 
the  past  year.  On  a 
trip  into  Oklahoma  in 
June,  1  round  plenty  of 
land  changing  hands  at 
$45  to  $50  per  acre,  that 
eight  years  ago  was 
wild  prairie  sod.  Great 
quantities  of  land  are 
changing  hands  to-day 
in  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Iowa  at  prices  ranging 
from  $50  to  $75  per 
acre,  and  plenty  near 
cities  at  even  more. 

The  Red  River  Valley 
lands  in  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  are  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  in 
value.  Last  Summer 
land  values  in  eastern 
Kansas  and  Nebraska 
were  constantly  rising. 

The  above  In  particular 
applies  to  good  agricul¬ 
tural  lands.  What  is 
the  reason  for  this  con¬ 
dition?  One  is  that  in  a 
general  way  the  farmer  of  the  Middle  West  is  pros¬ 
pering,  and  his  farm  property  pays  a  good  income 
on  the  investment.  Further  than  this,  the  low  rates 
of  interest  in  stocks  and  bonds  are  leading  many  good 
business  men  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  invest  their 
money  in  high-class  farms.  They  consider  that  good 
land,  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant,  is  a  safer  investment 
than  other  securities  in  general,  and  will  pay  a  high¬ 
er  interest,  and  in.  this  they  are  as  a  rule  right.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  has  more  or  less  inferior  agricul¬ 
tural  land,  that  must  always  command  a  less  price 
than  other  lands.  Illinois  is  usually  considered  as  a 
State  consisting  of  only  rich  prairie  soil,  but  the  fact 
is  that  Illinois  has  a  great  amount  of  poor  soil  in  its 
southern  part,  that  can  be  bought  for  $5  or  less  an 
acre.  The  black  lands  in  central  and  northern  Illi¬ 
nois,  however,  sell  for  $100  frequently  to-day.  This 
Illinois  condition,  however,  applies  to  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  and  also  to  other  great  agricultural  States. 

If  people  in  some  regions  believe  that  farms  are 
not  in  demand  in  America,  they  should  go  out  into 


the  world  and  see  what  is  going  on.  The  trains  go¬ 
ing  west  from  St.  Louis  this  past  season  have  been 
thronged  with  men  going  from  farther  east,  in  search 
of  farms.  But  comparatively  few  of  these  were  Okla¬ 
homa  boomers,  planning  for  a  free  farm.  Men  own¬ 
ing  high-priced  lands  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  have  been  selling  and  then 
seeking  cheaper  lands  elsewhere,  in  other  States. 
Northern  Wisconsin  at  present  is  feeling  a  strong 
agricultural  growth,  and  timber  lands  that  have  been 
cut  or  burnt  over  are  being  bought  and  changed  into 
farms,  and  prices  are  steadily  going  up.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  real  estate  dealer,  has  within  a  few  months 
been  looking  into  new  farm  lands  in  Arkansas,  and 
he  says  that  in  that  State  the  value  of  prairie  and 
river  bottom  lands  is  constantly  going  up,  and  he 
finds  many  people  going  there  to  buy  and  settle.  In 
the  writer’s  judgment,  farm  prospects  in  the  more 
agricultural  States  are  in  a  most  healthy,  promising 
and  encouraging  condition;  this  in  spite  of  the 


drought  of  the  past  Summer.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  West  indicates  as  much. 

I  do  not  wish  to  close  this  communication  without 
calling  attention  to  the  opportunities  for  young  men 
to  secure  farm  properties  for  their  own,  at  compara¬ 
tively  small  outlay.  There  are  farms  to-day  for  sale 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  that  can  be  bought  with  a 
minimum  of  money,  with  fine  opportunities  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  secure  a  worthy  home.  Agents  of  the  Canadian 
government  are  to-day  down  here  in  Indiana  offering 
to  give  160  acres  of  fertile  land  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  free  to  those  who  will  go  and  actually 
settle  on  it  for  a  specified  time.  Down  in  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States  and  up  in  the  Northwest  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  certain  sections  offer  most  liberal  induce¬ 
ments  to  home  seekers.  A  willing  spirit  and  an  in¬ 
telligent  mind  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  the 
chance  to  own  a  farm.  These  cheap  lands  may  or 
may  not  always  be  low  in  value,  but  they  will  yield 


a  good  profit  on  the  investment  if  judiciously  handled. 
The  rougher  lands  are  often  finely  suited  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  orchard  fruits,  while  stock  farming  will  find 
an  opening  almost  anywhere.  It  is  too  bad  that  the 
farms  of  New  England  that  are  agriculturally  dis¬ 
carded,  could  not  be  made  to  feel  the  influence  of  a 
progressive  husbandry.  But  so  long  as  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  East  is  so  distinctly  non-agricultural, 
perhaps  nothing  essentially  different  can  be  expected. 
In  the  West  the  farmer  is  a  power  in  the  city  as  well 
as  the  country.  No  one  recognizes  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  agricultural  prosperity  more  than  the  banks 
and  business  houses  of  the  agricultural  West.  A 
poor  crop  year  and  agricultural  depression  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  dreaded  by  the  western  business  man,  for 
he  of  all  men  recognizes  that  business  prosperity  is 
dependent  on  agricultural  prosperity.  If  some  such 
relationship  of  inter-dependence  between  farmer  and 
business  man,  between  producer  and  consumer,  could 
exist  in  the  East  as  it  does  in  the  West,  a  far  healthier 

condition  would  now 
occur  in  farm  values, 
and  the  eastern  farm¬ 
er  would  be  a  happier 
man.  All  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  have  their  times 
of  prosperity  and  de¬ 
pression,  but  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  conclude 
that,  with  all  our  most 
desirable  public  lands 
distributed,  and  with  a 
rapidly  growing  popu¬ 
lation  that  farm  values 
should  rank  high  in  fu¬ 
ture  rather  than  now? 
This  is  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  and  also  of 
many  good  Dusiness 
men.  c.  s.  plumb. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  seems 
like  a  wise  and  conser¬ 
vative  conclusion;  yet 
it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  scheme  for  irrigat¬ 
ing  the  arid  West  at 
public  expense,  and 
thus  bringing  millions 
of  new  acres  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  older 
farmers,  would  from 
the  start  injure  this 
rise  in  farm  values.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
irrigation  question  will  be  studied  conservatively,  as 
a  National  rather  than  a  sectional  matter. 


HUDSON  RIVER  MEN  TALK  APPLES. 

Best  Chance  in  Quality. 

The  planting  of  large  commercial  orchards  of 
apples,  that  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  still  continues  in  the  West,  naturally  ex¬ 
cites  some  apprehension  among  eastern  growers  as  to 
the  markets  in  the  near  future  for  this  fruit.  That 
we  shall  see  in  years  of  abundant  crops  overstocked 
markets  and  depressed  prices,  I  hardly  think  anyone 
will  question.  We  all  recall  the  bumper  crop  of  1896 
and  the  disastrous  prices  attending  same.  Still,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  position  of  the  eastern  grower  a  pretty  se¬ 
cure  one  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  has 
the  market  virtually  at  his  door,  and  is  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  any  favorable  conditions  of  the 
same,  and  can  dispose  of  his  crop  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  expense,  a  very  important  matter  in  seasons  of 


TWO  SOLID  PRODUCTS  OF  DAIRY  FARMING.  Fig.  14.  See  Page  46. 
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abundance  and  low  prices.  In  the  second  place,  if  the 
eastern  grower  is  up  in  his  business  he  will  endeavor 
to  produce  fruit  of  the  best  quality.  We  are  able  to 
do  it  successfully,  and  it  would  seem  short-sighted 
policy  not  to  do  so.  New  York  and  New  England  can 
and  do  grow,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent,  apples  of 
the  very  highest  quality  and  of  the  best  keeping  con¬ 
ditions,  and  have  a  good  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  what  we  should  want  to  do  is  not  only  to 
maintain  our  reputation,  but  improve  it.  The  great 
Southwest  is  going  to  fill  the  markets  with  Ben  Davis 
apples;  if  the  growers  don’t  it  will  not  be  their  fault. 
Do  we  want  to  compete  with  them  by  growing  this 
same  variety?  I  for  one  do  not  think  so,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  people  go 
wild  over  this  variety,  which  has  nothing  to  commend 
it  except  appearance  and  keeping  qualities.  I  was 
surprised  a  short  time  since  when  I  asked  a  nursery¬ 
man  what  his  best  seller  was,  that  he  answered  Ben 
Davis.  A  prominent  fruit  grower  of  this  State  pub¬ 
licly  stated  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Baldwin  apples 
were  responsible  for  the  glut  of  1896,  as  they  all  took 
a  notion  to  bear  at  once.  If  a  good  apple  like  the 
Baldwin  is  able  to  paralyze  our  markets  once  in 
a  while,  how  will  it  be  when  the  Ben  Davis  comes  to 
the  front?  The  markets  are  yearly  becoming  more 
exacting,  especially  in  seasons  of  abundance,  and  the 
taste  of  the  consuming  public  is  being  educated  in  the 
line  of  quality  more  rapidly  than  many  people  realize. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  for  several  years  there 
has  been  a  scarcity  of  high-grade  apples  in  our  east¬ 
ern  markets,  and  for  such  fancy  prices  have  been 
paid.  I  believe  that  we  can  safely  increase  our  plant¬ 
ing  of  good  late  Fall  and  early  Winter  fruit,  that  have 
good  shipping  qualities,  such  as  will  stand  export. 
We  have  every  reason  to  expect  an  increased  foreign 
demand  if  we  can  supply  the  class  of  stock  called  for, 
and  it  would  seem  advisable  that  we  grow  quite  large¬ 
ly  of  varieties  that  are  sufficiently  matured  at  gath¬ 
ering  time  to  admit  of  immediate  export.  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Greening,  Hubbardston  and  Sutton  are  such.  In 
the  main  I  think  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  our  chief 
dependence  should  be  on  good-keeping  Winter  apples 
of  high  quality.  Growers,  of  course,  are  to  be  guided 
in  selection  of  varieties  by  their  respective  locations. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.  j.  r.  Cornell. 

Suit  Variety  to  Location. 

That  apple  growers  in  the  East  have  sharp  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  West  is  now  a  fact.  That  this  com¬ 
petition  will  be  greatly  accentuated  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  is  doubtless  true.  How  this  competition  shall 
be  most  successfully  met  is  merely  a  matter  of  opin¬ 
ion.  The  proximity  to  market,  the  adaptability  of 
soil  to  particular  desirable  varieties,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  grower,  as  to  whether  apple  growing  is 
to  be  a  leading  object  or  a  part  of  other  lines  of 
production,  must  of  necessity  be  considered  and  de¬ 
cided  by  each  individual  for  himself.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  products  of  the  great  commercial  or¬ 
chards  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  other  western  States 
can  be  placed  in  carload  lots  at  the  seaboard  at  about 
the  same  expense  per  barrel  as  can  the  fruit  grown 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  cities  in  the  East,  it 
does  not  follow  that  nearly  all  the  apples  grown  in 
the  great  producing  sections  of  the  West  will  be 
placed  in  our  eastern  markets.  The  number  of  large 
and  rapidly  growing  cities  in  the  central  part  of  the 
nation  will  absorb  increasingly  large  quantities  of 
the  fruit  grown  near  to  them.  Of  course  there  is  a 
demand  for  Fall-ripening  varieties  of  apples  in  every 
city,  but  as  there  are  at  that  time  many  other  kinds 
of  desirable  and  perishable  fruits  in  the  market,  the 
demand  for  these  early  varieties  of  apples  must  al¬ 
ways  be  small  as  compared  with  those  of  better-keep¬ 
ing  quality  that  are  later  in  coming  to  market.  It  is 
evident  that  early  varieties  of  apples  must  be  grown 
near  the  centers  of  consumption.  While  the  demand 
is  comparatively  light,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  by 
the  grower  that  it  is  more  expensive  to  place  Fall 
apples  in  market  than  the  Winter  sorts.  Fall  apples 
must  be  gathered  as  fast  as  they  mature,  and  imme¬ 
diately  placed  on  the  market,  thus  necessitating  go¬ 
ing  over  each  tree  two  or  three  times  to  gather  its 
crop.  These  facts  show  it  would  be  unwise  for  eastern 
growers  to  depend  solely  on  early  ripening  varieties. 
Still,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  market  by  eastern  growers.  In  deciding 
whether  to  grow  any  or  how  many,  and  what  varie¬ 
ties  of  Fall  apples,  each  individual  must  consider  his 
environments  and  decide  for  himself.  Generally  red 
Fall  apples  are  more  desirable  than  yellow  ones,  the 
light-colored  varieties  can  hardly  be  handled  with 
enough  care  to  prevent  their  showing  bruises,  and 
thus  injuring  their  sale.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  delicate  colored  apples  like  Maiden  Blush, 
Primrose,  Early  Transparent,  etc.,  in  regions  where 
they  grow  to  perfection  may  not  be  handled  so  care¬ 
fully,  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  boxes  so  that 


they  will  reach  the  consumer  in  perfect  condition,  and 
bring  such  an  increased  price  as  well  to  repay  the 
extra  care  and  expense  of  preparing  them  for  mar¬ 
ket.  In  the  Hudson  River  Valley  the  most  desirable 
early  apples  for  market  are  the  Astrachan,  Graven- 
stein,  Oldenburg  and  Wealthy.  In  every  location 
experience  or  careful  observation  is  needed  in  the 
selection  of  varieties  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  and  in  none 
more  so  than  with  apples. 

ABOUT  WINTER  APPLES. — Is  it  best  for  eastern 
growers  to  limit  or  restrict  their  growing  of  Winter 
apples?  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  certain  desir¬ 
able  varieties  of  Winter  apples  can  be  grown  to 
greater  perfection  in  the  Eastern  States  than  any¬ 
where  else.  The  Baldwin,  Greening,  Snow  and  New¬ 
town  are  instances  of  most  desirable  varieties  that 


THRASHING  OFF  ALMONDS  IN  CALIFORNIA.  Fig.  15. 


are  grown  in  certain  favorable  localities  in  the  East 
to  a  perfection  attainable  nowhere  else.  With  our 
nearness  to  market  that  enables  the  growers  to  take 
advantage  of  any  rise  in  the  prices,  and  the  fact  that 
cold  storage  on  the  farm  is  so  cheap  and  efficient,  I 
think  the  eastern  fruit  grower  should  continue  grow¬ 
ing  Winter  apples.  Every  advantage  should  be  taken’ 
of  our  environments.  Varieties  that  do  best  should 
be  selected,  the  greatest  care  taken  in  cultivation  to 
grow  the  best  possible  quality,  the  crop  handled  with 
scrupulous  care,  and  the  markets  watched  closely.  If 
all  these  are  observed  I  see  no  reason  for  apple  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  East  to  retire  from  the  business. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  barns. 


NOTES  ON  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWING. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  R.  N.-Y.  readers  to  know 
that  all  kinds  of  California  fruit  that  must  be  picked 
from  the  trees  are  first  picked  into  tin  picking  pails, 
holding  about  20  pounds  of  fruit.  These  pails  have  a 
hook  attached  to  the  bail  by  which  they  may  be  hung 
to  the  ladder  or  to  some  convenient  branch  of  the 
tree.  From  the  picking  pail  the  fruit  goes  into  “or¬ 
chard”  or  “picking”  boxes  that  hold  about  40  pounds. 


AN  ORCHARD  TRUCK  IN  CALIFORNIA.  Fig.  16. 


These  boxes  are  strongly  made,  and  last  for  several 
years  if  properly  used.  They  have  cleats  across  the 
ends  which  allow  ventilation  when  the  boxes  are 
stacked  one  above  another.  In  picking  apples,  for  in¬ 
stance,  certain  individuals  who  have  judgment  are 
detailed  to  sort  the  apples  as  fast  as  the  pickers  bring 
them  in  their  pails,  leaving  the  full  pail  and  taking 
an  empty  one.  Usually  the  apples  are  sorted  into 
three  lots.  All  sound  apples,  regardless  of  size,  are 
put  into  boxes  very  carefully,  the  'orders  being  em¬ 
phasized  frequently  to  “handle  them  like  eggs.” 
Wormy  apples  are  put  in  other  boxes  for  immediate 
sale  or  consumption.  The  poorest  of  the  wormy 
apples  and  those  that  are  bruised  or  specked  go  into 
still  other  boxes,  and  are  used  for  drying,  making 
cider,  etc.  As  fast  as  filled  the  boxes  are  stacked  in 
the  shade,  and  as  soon  as  convenient  are  hauled  to 


drier  or  warehouse,  where  they  are  again  stacked  un¬ 
til  used.  The  apples,  as  well  as  other  fruit,  are  hauled 
from  the  orchard  on  low-wheeled  trucks  with  springs 
under  the  platform.  See  Fig.  00.  These  trucks  have 
tires  six  inches  wide,  and  are  used  for  all  kinds  of 
hauling  on  the  ranch. 

The  picture  of  the  men  knocking  off  almonds,  Fig. 
15,  shows  how  these  nuts  are  harvested.  The  canvas 
under  the  tree  is  in  four  pieces,  each  15  feet  square. 
When  the  nuts  are  all  knocked  off  the  tree  the  sheets 
are  gathered  up  from  the  edges  and  the  contents, 
leaves,  twigs  and  all  are  dumped  into  orchard  boxes 
and  hauled  to  the  drier,  where  a  number  of  girls 
shuck  them  by  hand.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  feet 
of  the  step  ladders  are  padded  to  prevent  them  from 
cutting  holes  in  the  canvas.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  the  “canvas”  is  made  of  drilling,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  used  in  this  valley  on  the  large 
seed  farms  for  thrashing  out  seeds.  I  was  told  at 
the  store  where  I  bought  the  drilling  that  a  carload 
of  that  particular  brand  was  ordered  for  the  seed 
growers,  and  that  most  of  it  was  in  use.  After  the 

almonds  are  shucked  they  are  spread  on  trays  and 

dried;  then  they  are  dipped  in  water  and  run  into  the 
sulphur  box  a  few  minutes  to  bleach  the  shells,  and 
then  dried  again,  when  they  are  ready  to  sack  for 
market.  We  seldom  eat  almonds  raw,  as  the  skin  that 
covers  the  nut  is  indigestible  and  sometimes  causes 
serious  trouble.  By  blanching  them  they  are  wholly 
digestible  and  a  delicious  food.  The  way  we  do  it  is 
first  to  soak  the  nuts  in  water  until  the  skin  be¬ 
comes  loose,  then  slip  off  the  skins,  and  while  yet 

damp  put  in  a  pan  with  a  light  sprinkling  of  salt  and 

put  in  the  oven  until  they  begin  to  brown  slightly. 
Grease  or  oil  of  any  kind  destroys  the  flavor,  and  is 
inclined  to  make  the  nuts  tough,  instead  of  crisp  and 
tender.  We  also  find  that  the  Languedoc  and  the 
Nonpareil  are  better  for  blanching  than  the  larger 
paper-shell  varieties. 

On  December  16  we  experienced  the  first  frosts  of 
Winter.  Our  Bellflowers,  Jonathans  and  Fall  Pippins 
are  all  gone,  and  we  are  beginning  on  the  Newtown 
Pippins  for  cooking  and  White  Winter  Pearmains  for 
eating  from  the  hand,  although  the  children  have  been 
taking  the  latter  to  school  with  their  lunches  for 
some  time  past.  We  had  a  few  boxes  of  Spitzenburg 
this  year,  and  although  the  flavor  of  this  old  apple 
is  hard  to  beat,  still  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  with 
us.  The  shrinking  and  wrinkling  of  the  skin  and 
decay  at  the  core  are  serious  faults.  A  few  Arkansas 
Black,  Delaware  Red  and  Mammoth  Blacktwig  from 
our  young  trees  are  keeping  well.  We  have  tried 
some  of  them  for  sauce,  but  find  them  only  fair  in 
quality.  However,  the  later  keepers  may  prove  to 
be  better.  The  Newtown  Pippin  will  doubtless  still 
occupy  the  throne  as  king  of  California  apples  during 
the  Winter  and  Spring  months,  and  we  are  happy  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  them  in  our  cellar,  and  no 
matter  if  they  are  worth  $5  per  box  in  London  we 
shall  still  enjoy  their  luscious  juiciness!  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  a  list  of  new  apples  to  add  to  my  experimental 
orchard,  and  will  continue  to  nope  that  some  of  them 
will  prove  to  be  as  good  as  they  are  represented  by 
the  sellers  of  the  trees.  h.  j.  keesling. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


CO-OPERATION  THAT  OPERATES. 

The  farmers  control  the  milk  situation  here.  They 
own  and  operate  a  creamery;  they  also  own  a  skim¬ 
ming  station  at  Jackson,  and  one  at  Burnwood.  The 
incorporation  has  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000,  $12,000 
paid  in.  The  stock  is  at  a  premium,  and  the  patrons 
are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result.  They  make 
butter  and  dry  curd,  and  sell  cream.  There  have 
been  four  different  firms  from  New  York  recently  to 
buy  milk;  they  have  offered  creamery  patrons  $1.60 
per  40-quart  can  for  their  milk  for  a  time,  but  were 
not  able  to  secure  one  quart.  The  milk  shipping  sta¬ 
tion  is  running  here  with  a  small  patronage.  They 
pay  now  $1.27  per  can.  The  milk  supply  is  rather 
short  at  present.  The  farmers  here  are  not  feeding 
very  much  grain,  owing  to  its  high  price,  and  the 
comparatively  low  price  for  hay.  Cornmeal  is  sell¬ 
ing  in  this  market  for  $1.50  and  other  feed  in  propor¬ 
tion.  One  dealer  brought  in  a  car  of  beet  pulp,  sold 
it  all  out  quickly  for  $4  per  ton.  He  would  have  more 
trouble  selling  another  car.  The  people  think  they 
have  enough  of  that  kind  of  feed  at  the  price;  it  was 
very  wet  and  heavy.  Starrucca  producers,  four  miles 
below  here,  have  contracted  their  milk  for  one  year 
at  about  $1  per  can  average.  They  also  own  a  cream¬ 
ery.  The  milk  is  handled  through  their  plant.  In  my 
opinion  the  farmers  here  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
there  is  something  in  cooperation;  if  it  won’t  bring 
the  dealers  to  their  milk  there  is  nothing  that  will. 
It  was  quite  a  difficult  matter  to  get  our  creamery 
going  last  Spring  on  account  of  the  feeling  among 
stockholders  that  it  would  be  a  failure,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  crawl  back  to  the  shipping  station,  but 
enough  dared  risk  it,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  start 
up,  and  the  result  has  been  that  all  are  satisfied  ex¬ 
cept  the  operators  of  the  milk  shipping  station.  The 
farmers  have  had  several  chances  to  sell  their  milk 
at  a  better  figure  than  they  ever  expected,  f.  d.  w. 

Thompson,  Pa. 
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THE  ENGINE  ON  THE  FARM. 

Many  farmers  with  a  variety  of  machinery  realize  the 
value  of  a  steady  farm  engine  which  can  be  hauled  about 
from  place  to  place  as  desired.  The  situation  as  stated 
by  one  of  our  Pennsylvania  readers  is  a  typical  one. 
The  question  is— will  a  five-horse  power  gasoline  engine 
do  the  work? 

In  our  neighborhood  we  have  only  three  farmers 
who  have  silos.  Two  of  these  farmers  have  steam 
power,  one  an  eight  horse-power,  the  other  10.  These 
men  have  over  20  cows  each.  I  intended  to  put  in  a 
silo.  Our  institute  speaker  spent  a  long  time  showing 
us  how  to  save  $15  or  $20  in  building  silos.  I  counted 
it  up  and  found  it  would  cost  me  about  $100  for  silo, 
then  $350  for  engine,  and  about  $125  for  cutter,  be¬ 
sides  the  cost  of  filling.  Now,  I  would  not  mind  this 
expense  if  I  could  use  the  machines  other  times  in  a 
year.  What  I  mean  is,  if  I  had  a  five  horse-power 
gasoline  engine  I  could  use  it  in  cutting  fodder,  lit¬ 
ter,  etc.,  thrashing  being  an  item  of  importance,  for 
had  I  an  engine  this  year  I  would  have  saved  over 
$100  in  wheat  alone.  I  thrashed  about  20  bushels  out 
after  harvest;  it  was  and  remained  good,  but  the 
weather  was  so  hot  I  was  afraid  of  overheating  a 
horse  on  the  tread  power,  so  discontinued  until  the 
moth  has  ruined  three-fourths  of  it.  I  saw  a  Dick 
blower  No.  12  run  by  an  eight  horse-power  gasoline 
engine.  The  engineer  told  me  he  was  only  using  five 
horse-power.  I  know  this  was  running  all  right.  Of 
course  the  difference  of  two  horse-power  might  not 
seem  much,  but  it  adds  over  $100  to  price,  and  makes 
more  expense  in  running.  I  do  not  want,  when  filling, 
to  rush  as  our  neighbors  do  in  theirs,  getting  all  the 
men  they  can,  because  I  shall  have  much  less  to  fill, 
and  wish  to  do  it  with  our  own  help,  doing  possibly 
15  tons  a  day.  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  the  man  with¬ 
out  the  engine  did  this  Fall.  After  getting  the 
promise  of  an  engine  early  in  the  season  he  was  sure 
he  was  all  right,  but  when  he  wanted  his  corn  cut  the 
engine  was  running  a  thrasher.  Everyone  wanted 
thrashing  done — this  at  seven  cents  per  bushel.  This 
engine  could  thrash  out  200  or  more  bushels.  We 
need  hardly  expect  him  to  bring  it  for  $5  per  day, 
so  he  was  disappointed  day  after  day  for  two  weeks; 
not  only  the  loss  of  time  but  he  could  do  nothing  else, 
as  he  expected  the  engine  every  day.  Then  when  he 
opened  the  silo  over  six  feet  was  spoiled,  the  corn 
being  too  ripe,  while  his  neighbors’  was  excellent. 
Thus  we  cannot  depend  on  this  motive  power,  but 
will  have  to  have  our  own. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  ICE  HOUSES. 

I  don’t  agree  with  C.  E.  C.  on  storing  ice,  page  851, 
volume,  of  1901.  My  experience  dates  back  to  the  early 
sixties.  When  a  mere  boy  I  lined  up  one  end  of  an 
old  hogpen  and  filled  in  width  of  frame  (about  12 
inches)  with  old  refuse  tan  bark.  When  completed 
it  was  only  about  8x9x10  feet  deep.  This  was  among 
the  first  ice  houses  in  this  county.  Since  that  time  1 
have  built  three  others  upon  different  plans,  one  be¬ 
ing  concrete,  with  nine  feet  underground  at  back  end. 
It  kept  ice  very  well.  The  next  or  third  was  six  inches 
outside  or  width  of  frame  air  chamber,  paper  on  first 
ceiling;  then  eight-inch  space  filled  with  sawdust. 
This  was  a  good  ice  house  and  is  my  ideal  plan.  The 
fourth  I  left  air  chamber  same  as  the  last,  or  my 
third;  then  paper,  and  upon  this  nailed  l^-inch  strips 
up  and  down,  paper  on  these  strips  and  ceiling  over 
paper.  This  plan  does  not  keep  ice  as  well  as  thd 
third.  If  I  ever  build  another  I  shall  adopt  my  ideal 
plan,  the  third,  and  not  listen  to  some  other  fellow 
as  I  did  when  planning  for  the  fourth.  I  always  use 
chestnut,  good  pine,  or  White  oak  for  frame,  unless 
for  the  upper  timbers,  and  also  upper  ceiling.  All 
ceiling  boards  from  ground  up  six  feet  I  use  chestnut. 
Anyone  who  has  had  experience  with  buildings  should 
know  that  hemlock  is  poor  stuff  for  sills  and  lower 
timbers,  where  lasting  qualities  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  However,  no  matter  what  plan  I  have 
built  after,  or  how  differently  I  store  the  ice  from 
C.  E.  C.,  we  always  have  plenty.  In  this  section, 
northern  Orange  County,  I  have  gathered  10  to  11-inch 
ice  as  early  as  December  9,  this  season,  and  during 
the  season  of  almost  no  ice,  which  was  1899  and  1890, 
the  first  freezing  came  before  December  4,  when  there 
was  five  to  six-inch  ice.  It  all  went  out  in  a  few  days, 
and  didn’t  reach  that  thickness  again  that  Winter. 
March  7,  8  and  10  I  put  in  S^-inch  ice  from  shallow 
water  in  my  meadow.  From  this  comparatively  poor 
crop  we  had  all  the  ice  necessary,  and  ice  to  burn  in 
November.  I  want  an  ice  house  so  constructed  that 
there  is  no  use  of  fooling  with  sawdust  between  ice 
and  ceiling  when  filling,  but  shove  every  outside  row 
up  against  the  ceiling  with  a  bang.  If  there  is  plenty 
of  snow  near  at  hand  chink  with  it.  Sometimes  I  don’t 
chink  any  worth  naming,  but  always  reverse  the 
courses,  so  as  to  break  joints.  After  house  is  full 
cover  with  sawdust  at  once,  or  at  least  before  any 
thawing  takes  place.  As  I  have  already  stated  we  al¬ 


ways  have  all  the  ice  we  need  for  both  cooling  milk 
and  running  one  or  two  refrigerators,  and  some  to 
sell,  from  a  house  about  12x14x12  feet,  and  like  all 
our  neighbors,  fill  the  same  in  one  day. 

Of  course  this  plan  for  packing  ice  must  seem  jvery 
loose-jointed  for  C.  E.  C.,  whose  well-written  article 
appeared  on  page  851.  About  the  only  way  I  can  see 
for  him  to  improve  on  his  very  exact  plan  would  be 
to  have  a  pipe  of  water  running  in  top  of  ice  house 
night  and  day  during  a  cold  snap,  and  let  the  entire 
space  fill  with  one  solid  mass.  In  order  to  get  some 
frozen  water  occasionally,  put  in  a  blast;  then  pick 
up  the  slivers  and  finer  particles  that  resemble  hail. 
From  past  experience;  when  once  filling  my  first  ice 
house,  some  one  told  me  to  sprinkle  on  water  occa¬ 
sionally  (which  is  after  C.  E.  C.’s  plan).  I  did  it, 
and  never  repeated  it,  and  if  anyone  thinks  of  trying 
the  experiment  I  say  “don’t,”  and  say  it  so  loud  that 
it  will  make  your  head  swim,  unless  you  want  to  have 
about  every  cake  come  out  as  already  described,  in 
slivers  and  hail.  Sometimes  we  can’t  avoid  putting 
in  ice  wet;  this  and  leaving  it  uncovered  during  a 
warm  spell  will  often  give  the  same  most  trying  re¬ 
sults.  s.  J.  B. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RYE  VS.  WHEAT  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA. 

On  page  841,  December  14  last,  C.  F.  B.  gives  figures 
about  the  cost  of  wheat  in  central  New  York  State. 


jag* 


FRUIT  OF  PASSIONFLOWER  (MAYPOP).  Fig.  17. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  38. 

I  believe  that  40  out  of  50  farmers  here  have  lost 
money  in  growing  wheat,  the  past  five  to  eight  years, 
for,  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  wheat  cannot  be  raised 
for  less  than  75  cents  per  bushel.  The  price  of  wheat 
has  averaged  not  over  65  cents  for  60  pounds  No.  1, 
and  No.  2  50  cents.  The  greater  part  of  the  wheat 
being  sampled  for  No.  2  brings  50  cents,  and  farmers 
were  obliged  to  take  50  cents  or  feed  to  their  stock, 
consequently  they  have  lost  from  15  to  25  cents  per 
bushel.  True  it  is,  the  farmer  must  raise  such  crops 
as  will  give  him  the  necessary  straw  for  bedding  to 
endeavor  to  enlarge  the  manure  pile,  without  it  the 
farmer  cannot  keep  up  the  fertility  of  his  soil.  I 
quit  growing  wheat  four  years  ago  and  began  grow¬ 
ing  Mammoth  white  rye  in  place  of  it,  and  find  more 
profit  and  satisfaction  in  the  grain.  What  a  pile  of 
straw  from  a  50-acre  field  of  rye,  more  so  than  a  70- 
acre  field  of  wheat  will  yield,  which  will  enlarge  the 
manure  pile  twofold,  and  enlarge  the  rye  crop  also. 
Yet  the  Hope  Farm  man  says  that  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  in  rye  straw  are  too  slow  for  fertilization,  and 
he  is  radical  in  his  opinion,  as  he  found  rye  straw, 
embedded  and  sealed  in  the  old  mortar,  of  an  150- 
year-old  house.  That  does  not  show  that  the  rye 
straw  is  not  valuable  to  make  barnyard  manure.  He 
must  have  had  in  his  theory  an  extra  magnifying 
glass  to  distinguish  whether  it  was  wheat,  rye  or 


speltz  straw,  that  was  sealed  in  mortar  of  the  old 
house.  The  price  of  rye  was  within  10  cents  per 
bushel  as  much  as  No.  1  wheat  sold  for,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  more  than  No.  2  wheat  brought.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  the  farmers  in  central  New 
York  State,  and  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  should 
not  abandon  wheat  growing  and  substitute  something 
else  for  at  least  part  of  their  crops?  l.  s.,  sb. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 

R-  N.-Y. — At  present  prices  we  still  think  it  will 
pay  to  bale  and  sell  at  least  part  of  the  rye  straw. 
If  all  eastern  farmers  were  to  substitute  rye  for  wheat 
there  would  be  poor  sale  for  the  straw.  The  old 
masons  well  knew  that  rye  gave  the  toughest  straw 
of  any  grain,  and  we  claim  that  it  is  the  hardest  to 
rot  down  and  the  poorest  in  fertility  of  any  straw. 


THE  CENTRALIZED  SCHOOL  AGAIN. 

Here  Is  One  Who  Believes  In  It. 

I  read  an  article  published  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  entitled  “The  Kid  Wagon,”  with  much 
interest.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  there  was  a 
community  situated  anywhere  in  the  great  State  of 
Ohio  as  “Mother”  writes  about.  If  the  residents  of 
that  district  allow  such  a  state  of  affairs  to  exist  they 
must  have  been  sadly  in  need  of  better  school  facili¬ 
ties  in  their  younger  days  than  the  “old-fashioned  dis¬ 
trict  school”  of  that  particular  Ohio  district,  as  no 
community  in  any  civilized  portion  of  the  globe  would 
allow  school  children  to  be  carted  around  in  the  man¬ 
ner  “Mother”  describes  unless  its  residents  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  low  state  of  intelligence  or  utter  lack  of 
even  a  common  school  education.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  present  younger  generation  of  that  district  will 
be  better  educated  by  attending  the  “centralized 
school”;  then  in  all  probability  the  future  children  of 
that  district  will  be  conveyed  to  and  from  school  in 
a  manner  more  in  keeping  with  decency  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Here  in  New  York  State  we  do  not  do  business 
in  that  style.  The  district  in  which  I  reside  voted  at 
the  annual  school  meeting  during  the  Summer  of  1900 
to  have  the  children  of  our  district  conveyed  and  tui¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  high  school  of  an  adjoining  district, 
thus  giving  the  children  better  school  advantages  at 
no  larger  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  We  hired  a  careful 
man  to  convey  the  children  daily,  and  he  was  required 
to  give  bond  to  convey  them  promptly  and  safely.  At 
8:30  A.  M.  the  children  met  at  the  district  school 
house,  which  was  kept  warmed  by  the  janitor  in  Win¬ 
ter,  or  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  wagon  was 
nearly  always  ready  at  that  hour.  At  about  4:30  P. 
M.  they  were  returned  at  the  school  house  again,  thus 
they  had  no  farther  to  walk  than  when  they  attended 
the  district  school.  While  the  vehicle  used  was  an 
open  one  (the  district  not  wishing  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  getting  a  covered  wagon  the  first  year,  as  it 
was  an  experiment)  it  was  well  supplied  with  robes 
and  blankets.  As  the  driver  was  stipulated  by  con¬ 
tract  to  preserve  decorum  and  order,  there  was  no  un¬ 
becoming  talk  or  actions  such  as  “Mother”  describes 
on  the  part  of  the  children  allowed,  as  we  intended 
their  behavior  while  on  the  road  should  correspond 
equally  as  well  with  that  while  at  school. 

The  result  of  this  method  was  eminently  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  total  average  attendance  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  at  the  district  school  was  three,  while  the 
total  average  attendance  during  the  past  year  under 
the  new  system  was  eight.  After  paying  the  tuition, 
janitor’s  fees  and  the  cost  of  transportation,  it  was 
found  that  the  total  expenses  were  about  one-fourth 
less.  However,  at  the  next  school  meeting  it  was 
voted  by  a  small  majority  to  discontinue  the  system 
that  had  worked  so  well,  and  instead  to  open  up  the 
district  school  house  again  for  the  present  year.  Those 
voting  against  the  conveyance  of  the  children  for  an¬ 
other  year  did  so  more  on  account  of  personal  rea¬ 
sons,  as  the  children  and  parents,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  were  very  much  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  plan  of  attending  the  high  school.  Those  voting 
against  and  thereby  defeating  the  transportation  plan 
were  mostly  those  who  had  no  children  of  school  age. 
The  uniting  of  a  weak  district  with  an  adjoining 
strong  one  is  certainly  beneficial  to  the  weaker  one, 
as  the  schools  of  many  of  the  smaller  districts  are  not 
much  better  than  no  school  at  all,  as  everyone  knows 
who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  actual  situation. 
The  only  reason  whatever  on  which  to  base  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  “centralizing”  system,  as  I  can  see,  is 
the  blockheaded  and  unsystematic  way  they  do  the 
business  in  “Mother’s”  district  in  Ohio.  w.  j.  w. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


POLITICS  AND  PARTISANSHIP.— There  is  one  thing 
about  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  do  not  find  in  other  farm  papers 
that  I  like  particularly,  and  that  is  the  political  points 
that  it  brings  up  and  the  way  they  are  treated.  Although 
I  seldom  agree  with  the  writer  on  any  one  of  his  expressed 
opinions,  I  believe  he  is  doing  a  great  thing  in  teaehing 
his  readers  to  think  on  these  subjects.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  is  anything  that  the  average  citizen  of  this 
country  should  study  it  is  politics  as  distinguished  from 
partisanship.  f.  w.  ii. 

Maine. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROW¬ 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Part  I. 

If  it  was  only  a  sudden  and  accidental 
impulse,  an  unforeseen  contingency,  which 
started  the  movement,  less  than  a  year 
ago,  for  the  organization  of  a  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  in  Syracuse  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1901,  the  mere  fact  that  100  mem¬ 
bers  were  present  when  President  Yeo¬ 
mans  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  January  8,  and  that  this  number 
rapidly  swelled,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  between  200  and  300,  most  of  whom  had 
to  come  a  considerable  distance,  conclu¬ 
sively  proves  that  the  movement  was 
timely — and  the  new  association  a  neces¬ 
sity— for  the  best  interests  of  the  State 
fruit  growers. 

President’s  Address.— President  Yeo¬ 
mans  had  good  reason  for  his  words  of 
congratulation  in  his  annual  address.  No 
doubt  the  crop  reports  have  been  of  great 
help  to  the  members.  One  large  dealer  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  these  crop  re¬ 
ports  had  compelled  him  to  pay  an  extra 
one  dollar  per  barrel  for  his  apples.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  wonderful  success  which  the 
Association  has  met  with  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence,  President  Yeomans 
rightly  calls  it  “a.  record  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  any  similar  organization, 
and  which  demonstrates  that  it  supplies 
needs  not  reached  by  others.”  Not  least 
among  the  achievements  are  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  many  county  associations  auxiliary 
lo  the  State,  promising  to  be  of  great  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  fruit  interests  of  their  localities; 
and  the  award  of  the  first  prize  of  $300  by 
the.  New  York  State  Fair  Association  for 
the  largest  and  'best  exhibits  of  fruits 
grown  in  this  State  (a  development  of 
strength  which  undoubtedly  came  very  un¬ 
expectedly  to  all  competitors),  and  also  the 
award  of  the  gold  medal  at  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition.  ’['he  trial  shipment  of 
Bartlett  pears  to  Europe  made  by  the  aid 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  looked 
upon  as  "an  entering  wedge  to  open  up 
what  is  confidently  anticipated  will  prove 
a  desirable  market  for  our  choice  and  most 
tender  fruits.  But  such  fruits  must  be 
honestly  packed  in  attractive  packages.  It 
is  not  the  poorer  classes  of  Europe  who 
buy  choice  fruit  at  prices  which  compensate 
the  American  fruit  growers.  It  is  the 
wealthy  and  refined  class  who  will  not  buy 
inferior  fruit  at  any  price,  but  will  pay 
large  prices  for  that  which  appeals  to  the 
eye  and  palate.”  President  Yeomans  also 
paid  his  respects  to  the  recently  renewed 
efforts  to  commit  the  National  Treasury 
to  the  support  of  the  scheme  of  irrigating 
the  semi-arid  lands  of  the  West,  and  urges 
earnest  opposition  to  them. 

The  Finances.— For  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  its  nearly  700  members,  had  an 
income  of  over  $1,000.  To  an  outsider,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
horticultural  societies  organized  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  educational  purposes  only, 
such  a  sum  might  appear  fully  large  enough 
to  cover  all  needs.  But  some  of  the  work 
which  the  new  organization  has  cut  out 
for  itself,  and  which  is  its  main  feature 
and  its  very  mission  and  purpose,  entails 
not  only  a  good  deal  of  work  (which  Sec¬ 
retary  Dawley  has  heretofore  undertaken 
without  compensation),  but  also  a  great 
actual  expense.  To  collect  and  furnish  to 
each  member  the  valuable  monthly  crop 
reports  has  required  the  expenditure  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  $1  paid  by  each 
member  as  membership  fee.  It  is  plain 
that  with  additional  necessary  expenses, 
such  as  required  for  the  publication  of  the 
yearly  report,  for  the  secretary's  salary, 
etc.,  a  $1  membership  will  not  furnish  the 
required  revenues,  even  with  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  membership.  The  annual  fee  will 
have  to  be  raised  to  $2,  and  even  at  a  much 
higher  rate  no  member  who  had  the  crop 
reports  during  July.  August  and  September 
of  last  year,  would  be  willing,  or  could 
afford,  to  do  his  marketing  without  the 
assistance  of  these  crop  reports  hereafter. 
For  this  year,  however,  the  annual  mem¬ 
bership  fee  must  remain  at  $1  (with  life 
membership  at  $10),  and  the  only  way  to 
raise  the  required  revenues  will  be  by 
doubling  (lie  membership,  which  should  lie 
easy,  if  every  progressive  fruit  grower  who 
reads  THE  H.  N.-Y.,  and  who  is  far-sighted 
enough  to  see  all  the  vast  benefits  which 
(he  expenditure  of  a  paltry  $1  secures  there¬ 
by,  will  forward  his  application  for  ad¬ 
mission,  with  his  $1,  to  the  secretary  of 
the  great  organization.  Some  relief  was 
afforded  by  voluntary  contributions  (start¬ 
ed  by  J.  H.  Hale),  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  about  $150. 

Statistics  and  Transportation.— In  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  fruit  statistics 
and  transportation,  E.  T.  Mann,  of  Niagara 
County,  presented  the  text  of  a  measure  to 
be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  grading  of  fruits,  with  an 
established,  recognized  and  protected  trade 
mark.  The  report  also  referred  to  the 
burning  problem  of  the  car  shortage  com- 
nlained  about  especially  in  the  western  part 


of  the  State  during  the  past  two  or  more 
fruit  shipping  seasons,  without,  however, 
suggesting  a  practical  remedy  except  vig¬ 
orous  kicking. 

Laying  Out  a  New  Orchard.— In  reply 
to  a  question  concerning  the  best  way  of 
laying  out  a  new  orchard,  Albert  Wood 
recommended  the  planting  of  standard 
market  apples  (Baldwins,  Greenings,  etc.), 
at  regular  distances,  with  quick  growing 
trees  of  early  bearing  sorts  (Wagener  and 
others)  as  fillers,  the  latter  to  be  cut  out 
when  the  others  need  the  room.  All  of  us. 
who  have  ever  planted  orchards  on  this 
plan,  know  that  it  requires  more  courage 
to  cut  down  the  fillers  at  the  right  time 
than  the  average  fruit  grower  possesses, 
and  appreciate  Mr.  Taylor’s  advice:  “If  you 
don’t  have  sand  enough  to  cut  the  fillers 
out  when  you  should,  don’t  plant  them.” 
Messrs.  Hale,  Wilson  and  other  growers 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  planting  the 
trees  in  perfect  line  both  ways,  in  order  to 
make  the  proper  cultivation  as  easy  and 
convenient  as  possible.  Correctness  in  (his 
planting  saves  work  and  saves  trees.  The 
proper  laying  out  of  a  new  orchard,  on 
fairly  level  land,  in  large  blocks,  means 
surveyor’s  work,  and  either  setting  a  peg 
for  each  tree  and  the  use  of  a  planting 
board,  or  the  setting  of  stakes  all  around 
the  outside  of  the  plot,  then  plowing  a 
double  furrow  for  each  row,  and  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  trees  in  line  both  ways.  The 
details  of  the  work,  ns  S.  D.  Willard  cor¬ 
rectly  remarks,  are  a  matter  of  common 
sense.  President  Yeomans  suggests  the  use 
of  whitewashed  stakes.  t.  greiner. 


N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society  Meets 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  Trenton  January  8-9.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  excellent,  and  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  was  manifested  in  many  practical  dis¬ 
cussions.  The  Society  is  gaining  in 
strength,  and  financially  is  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  condition,  the  treasurer  reporting  a 
substantial  surplus.  The  reports  of  the 
various  committees  during  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  brought  out  the  general  opinion  that 
the  local  horticultural  year  just  closed  was 
marked  by  extraordinary  contrasts  both 
in  yields  and  financial  returns  to  the  grow¬ 
ers.  J.  B.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  vege¬ 
table  committee,  well  expressed  this  idea 
in  the  billowing  summary:  “Nature  seldom 
repeats  herself  and  the  year  1901  stands 
unique  and  apart  from  its  fellows  in  its  in¬ 
dividuality;  may  we  never  see  its  like 
again!”  Fruits  and  vegetables  generally 
averaged  only  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  a 
fair  crop,  but  prices  ranged  higher  than  for 
several  years  past.  Many  growers  failed 
to  meet  expenses,  but  others  sold  crops 
that  brought  net  prices  three  or  four  times 
the  value  of  the  land  where  grown.  The 
Spring  was  cold  and  rainy,  followed  by  a 
drought  of  short  duration  but  of  an  inten¬ 
sity  scarcely  paralleled  in  June.  The 
greater  part  of  the  following  growing  sea¬ 
son  was  excessively  hot  and  rainy,  but 
there  was  a  normally  pleasant  Fall.  There 
was  a  noticeably  full  crop  of  insect  pests 
and  fungi,  however,  and  growers  were 
warned  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  combat 
with  these  enemies  next  season. 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
poor  horticultural  display  made  by  the 
State  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
which  was  explained  by  the  small  and  late 
appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature, 
only  $1,000  being  available  for  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  As  this  was  entirely  in¬ 
adequate  the  money  was  turned  over  to  the 
Agricultural  Board,  yet  the  Society  cap¬ 
tured  several  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals 
for  its  small  but  excellent  exhibit  of  fruits. 
In  the  afternoon  session  H.  W.  Collingwood 
made  a  strong  plea  for  conservative  trials 
of  the  Stringfcllow  method  of  tree  plant¬ 
ing,  and  exhibited  successful  results  from 
little  trees  planted  last  Spring.  He  advised 
caution  until  the  results  are  fully  developed. 

w.  v.  F. 


Just  Out . — The  New  Price-list  of 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  is  just  out, 
and  those  of  our  readers  who  are  wish¬ 
ing-  to  set  Fruit  Trees  of  any  kind,  will 
find  it  of  interest  to  them.  We  note  that 
it  contains  a  number  of  letters  from  some 
of  our  best  Fruit  Growers  that  have 
bought  of  these  nurseries,  stating  that 
the  finest  Fruit  Trees  they  ever  received 
came  from  Call’s  Nurseries.  Call  is  en  joy¬ 
ing  the  well-earned  reputation  of  sending 
his  customers  the  Pest  Fruit  Trees  that 
can  be  grown.  His  Price-list  is  free  to  all. 


^trau/horrioc  F<’r  OBrllost  an<1  best  plant  Lady 
oil  dWUCl  I  ICO  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohiner,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  All  plants  from  1901  beds. 

K.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del.  • 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electrlo  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York. 


ADAIICC  New  Early  Yellow  DEAPU 
UHAVE.0  FREE  8TONK  rCAlfll 

Price  list  free.  W.  J.  GRAVES,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 


!G  STRAWBERRIES. 


B! 

I  want  200,000  people  to  send  for  the  flnent  plant  catalogue 
ever  published  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
fine  fruit  or  novelties,  currents,  grapes,  Ac.  16  years  in  the  bus¬ 
iness.  The  most  complete  strawberry  nursery  in  America,  Send  foi 
catalogue  today.  Address, 

D.  BRANDT.  Box  41?  ,  BREMEN.  OHIO. 


AUTO  STRAWBERRY LarKest  and  besl  berry' 


and  the  most  of  them. 


Other  good  kinds  as  low  as  $1.50  per  1,000  New  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  8LAYMAKKK  &  SON,  Dover.  Del. 


CRUIT. 


*  n*  vii  >»*•  i»un|Fuvri 

Billet  berries,  Gooseberries, 
Dew  berries,  C ii  rranta,  Grapes, 

_ — - —  -  Straw  berries,  etc  1  guarantee 

every  plant  to  be  true  to  name  and  variety  and  to 
be  strong,  healthy,  well  rooted  and  fresh  dim. 
Send  for  large  New  Catalogue.  It  is  mailed  free. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD.  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  New  York. 


The  October  Purple  Plum 
and  Green  Mountain  Grape 

are  among  the  best  fruits  ever  Introduced.  We  are 
headquarters  for  both,  and  have  a  full  assortment 
of  other  Nursery  Stock.  A  tine  stock  of  Shade  Trees 
Write  for  our  catalogue  before  buying  a  tree  of 
any  kind.  It's  free. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  C m. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 

Is  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1902 — the  most  superb  and 
instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day — 190  pages-  700 

engravings- 6  superb  colored  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  Catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen,  and  who 
incloses  10  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Catalogue,  and  also  send 
free  of  charge,  our  famous  50-Cent  “Henderson”  Collection  of  seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  Sweet  Peas,  Giant  Flowering ;  Pansies,  Mammoth  Flowering ;  Asters, 
Giant  Comet;  New  Fork  Lettuce;  Freedom  Tomato,  and  White  l'lume  Celery,  in  a  coupon  en¬ 
velope,  which  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &t  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


We  want 
YOU  to  try 


DREER’S  SEEDS 


’and  make  the  following  remarkable  offer  to  introduce  them  to  those 
who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  the  most  reliable  seed  sent  out 

Tipnr*T  ADI  CC  Crosby’s  Beet, White  Rpimftiuciutiher,  Wonderful  I, ounce, 

■  Cut  I  ADLLO  Moss  Curled  Parsley,  Cardinal  Radish,  Stone  Tomato.  ( 

'  Cl  niUC  DC  Branching  Asters,  Diadem  rinks,  Nasturtium, Large  Flowering 
rLUFfr.no  phlox,  Sliirley  l’oppy,  Eckford's Sweet  Peas. 

Either  collection  of  six  full  size  packets  for  1ft  cents,  or  both  collections  for  Sift  cents, 
and  in  addition  we  send  FREE  to  every  purchaser  who  mentions  this  magazine, 
l>K  EE  It'S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  tile  handsomest  and  most  complete 
catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  ever  issued;  a  book  of  »>8  pages, 
with  beautiful  lithographed  and  embossed  covers,  and  four  colored 
plates  of  choice  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  I  f  you  wish  the  Calendar 
only,  we  will  send  it  for  lo  cents  in  stamps  or  silver,  which 
amount  you  can  deduct  from  your  (li  st  order. 

|  Truckers  should  send  for  our  Kpodul  Market  Gardener’s  List,  ‘ 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  cuJ.'.V.PHiLADA.,  PA. 


Our  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Trees,  Etc., 

advertise  themselves.  The  best  nt  ways  cheapest.  Try  us.  our 

floods  and  prices  will  please  you.  We  have  hundreds  of  car 
oadB  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Roues,  Plants,  etej  Wo  send  by  mail  postpaid  Needs,  Ruths, 
Blunts,  Roses,  Nmull  Trees,  etc...  safo  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  oipress  or  freight.  Our  Cutnlogue,  an 
elegant,  book,  magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated,  tellH  it,  all, 
Free.  Send  for  it  today  and  see  what,  values  we  give  for  a  little 
money.  48  years.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  189,  Painesville,  O. 


BZ  J  f  j  ^  ^  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 

r- *  I  \  I  \  in  the  World.  filial  In  buying 

A— <  '  BURPEE’S  SEEDS  direct  by 

mail  you  get  your  money’s  worth  in  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow — and  you 
have  your  choice  of  Rare  Novelties  for  1902,  which  cannot  be  had  else¬ 
where.  Write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  our  complete  Catalogue — 
FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  purchase  seeds.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia? 


OATARltU  CAN  BE  ClIKKD. 

Catarrh  Is  a  kindred  ailment  of  consumption 
long  considered  incurable;  and  yet  there  is  one 
remedy  that  will  positively  cure  catarrh  in  any 
of  Its  stages. For  many  years  this  remedy  was  used 
by  the  late  Dr.  Stevens,  a  widely  noted  authority 
on  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  Having- 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powersin  thousands 
of  cases,  and  desiringto  relieve  human  suffering, 
I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  sufferers  from  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Asthma,  Consumption  nervous  diseases, 
this  recipe,  In  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mail  by  addressing, with  stamp, naming  this  pap*  r 
W.  A.  Noyes,  847  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Send  10c. 


to  C.  K.  KVKKSON, 
t  ho  O  d  Stove  Dealer, 
Maeedon,  N.  Y.,  and 
ho  will  write  you  bow  you  can  save  a  half  dollar  In 
buying  some  stove  at  home,  and  It  might  be  $2. 


ICE  PLOWS 


81)4.  Also  Ice  Tools. 
Write  for  discounts. 

H.  Pray, No.  Clove, N. A’ 


i  HALES 

WffvmOUCllAHD 
1  TOOLS 


Clark’s  Llav  Tools, 
D.  A.  Harrow  moves 
15,000  tons  earth  In 
a  day.  These  5  tools 


out  a  track  31  feet  wide 
UOL  JW®  IMPROVED  18-ln.  Sulky 

SICKLE  JEST®  Blow;  draft 
VVATEK  300  lbs.  All  made  by 
GRINDER  the  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 
of  lllgganum,  Conn. 

Send  for  Circular. 


The  Early  Garden 

Must  soon  claim  attention.  Send  for  on  r  Garden  and 
Farm  Manual  for  190)4.  You  will  find  it  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  reading  for  these  long  win  ter  even¬ 
ings.  it  is  profusely  illustrated  and  contains  every  tiling 
that  is  new  in  Vegetableand  Flower  seeds.  Sent  FREE  on  request 

mUNCnU  fi.  CTfllfEC  217-2I9  Market  Street, 

dunnaun  a  o  1  uncd;  i*hh,adi;u*hu,  i»a. 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 


We  raise  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed 
Potatoes,  Farm  Seeds,  etc.,  on 

our  own  Farms,  and  sell  them  direct  to  the  planter  at.  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  Catalogue  free.  Please  write  for  it  to-day.  Don’t 
delay.  JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y, 


ROGERS  TREESflARE  SAFE  TREES. 

The  Tree  Breeders.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samples. 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co.  herr'%,Vstsbu£g.pa. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Rhubarb.— 1.  I  am  interested  in  rhubarb 
forcing,  and  horseradish.  1  have  forced 
rhubarb  in  a  small  way  for  several  years, 
and  have  already  sold  for  Christmas  this 
Winter.  The  greatest  trouble  is  to  get 
goo;,  roots  for  forcing.  I  do  not  use  old 
stock,  as  1  have  tried  that  two  years  with 
poor  success.  2.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  De¬ 
cember  14  you  say:  “21,000  roots  can  easily 
be  grown  on  an  acre.”  I  suppose  this  is  a 
mistake,  or  is  it  possible  to  grow  so  many? 

South  Chicago,  111.  l.  m. 

1.  L.  M.  does  not  state  whether  he  is 
forcing  Dy  the  dark  method  or  under 
glass,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  the  trouble.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  certain  that  old  roots,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  strong  and  vigorous, 
could  not  fail  by  either  method  if  prop¬ 
erly  handled.  Under  exceptionally  ia- 
vorable  conditions  propagated  roots  at 
two  years  old  or  to  be  more  exact,  2 V6 
years  old,  will  produce  a  good  crop.  But 
three  to  five,  or  even  six-year-old  roots, 
if  properly  managed,  ought,  to  produce 
a  better  crop,  'l  he  old  roots  that  failed 
to  give  satisfactory  results,  may  have 
been  picked  too  closely  the  previous 
season,  or  too  many  seed  stalks  may 
have  been  allowed  to  grow;  either  con¬ 
dition  would  impair  their  forcing  quali¬ 
ties.  Again,  they  may  not  have  been 
sufficiently  frozen,  or  the  forcing  may 
have  been  begun  too  .soon,  and  not 
enough  rest  have  been  given  them  be¬ 
tween  the  Summer  and  Winter  crop. 
They  may  have  been  too  old  and  worn 
out.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  these 
conditions,  coupled  perhaps  with  mis¬ 
management  at  some  stage  of  the  work, 
was  responsible  for  the  failure,  and  not 
the  age  of  the  roots,  provided  they  were 
still  vigorous.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  to  many,  will  L.  M.  send  a  per¬ 
sonal  statement  in  full  detail?  1  will 
endeavor  to  discover  the  cause  of  fail¬ 
ure  and  point  out  if  possible  the  remedy 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  2.  Read  the 
number  of  roots  that  could  be  grown  on 
an  acre  4,000  instead  of  21,000,  as  the 
latter  number  was  misprint.  Pour  thou¬ 
sand  roots  could  be  grown  on  an  acre 
which  at  the  price  quoted,  which  is  less 
than  the  going  price  here,  would  make 
a  profitable  crop. 

Horseradish. — Referring  to  previous 
notes  on  horseradish,  page  837,  last  vol¬ 
ume,  the  same  writer  asks:  ‘‘Will  it  not 
be  necessary  to  clean  off  all  the  side 
roots  growing  out  from  the  plant  root, 
and  do  you  not  plant  the  roots  slant¬ 
ing  in  order  to  clean  them  off  more 
easily?”  I  am  glad  these  questions  are 
sent  in,  as  they  are  a  means  of  getting 
more  light  on  an  important  subject.  In 
ordinary  culture  the  roots  have  to  be 
cleaned  for  best  results  as  to  the  large 
salable  roots.  My  object  in  the  previous 
notes,  however,  was  to  start  investiga¬ 
tion  in  a  field  doubtless  new  to  most  of 
our  readers,  and  to  open  up  a  profitable 
business  for  farmers  and  gardeners  who 
may  be  favorably  situated  to  handle  the 
work  successfully.  The  all-important 
point  is  to  get  the  right  start,  and  it  was 
the  beginning  with  which  1  was  deal¬ 
ing,  and  not  the  detail  of  general  cul¬ 
ture.  Much  trouble  will  be  avoided  by 
starting  with  thoroughly  pure  stock;  by 
this  1  mean,  stock  that  is  free  from  the 
half-wild  taint  or  strain  which  is  the 
bane  of  growers  in  general.  'Genuinely 
pure  stock  is  hard  to  get,  and  conse¬ 
quently  high,  so  the  safe  beginning  is 
to  start  slowly.  One  may  of  necessity 
nave  to  begin  with  a  few  root  plants, 
but  better  so  than  to  get  poor  stock  in 
haste,  and  repent  at  leisure,  so  the  first 
season’s  work  will  go  largely  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  root  plants,  at  the  expense  of 
the  large  roots.  For  this  purpose,  and 
with  deep  rich  soil,  my  judgment  is  that 


All  Rural  New  Yorker  readers,  wish¬ 
ing  to  plant  trees  the  corning  Spring, 
should  send  for  the  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  catalogue  of  Martin  Wahl, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. — Adv. 


perpendicular  holes  are  better  than 
slanting.  Let  the  side  roots  grow  to 
increase  the  plant  stock,  taking  what 
large  roots  come  in  the  way,  and  after 
the  first  year  there  will  be  no  trouble. 
For  future  work,  when  the  root  supply 
is  well  established,  if  the  object  is  to 
grow  chiefly  for  the  marketable  crop, 
plant  in  slanting  noles,  or  better  still, 
shallow  furrows.  Poor  stock  and  thin 
soil  practically  double  the  difficulty 
with  the  side  roots,  and  hence,  in  the 
previous  notes,  I  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  root  plants  and  soil. 

'Caution  and  Encouragement. — The 
work  is  doubtless  new  to  most  R.  N.-Y. 
readers,  and  1  would  by  no  means  en¬ 
courage  a  general  stampede  into  any  un¬ 
tried  field,  for  one  man  will  meet  his 
highest  success  upon  the  same  field 
where  another  meets  his  Waterloo.  But 
to  any  who  may  desire  to  go  into  the 
business,  my  caution  is  to  start  slowly, 
but  be  sure  you  start  right.  Encourage¬ 
ment  offered  is  that  with  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  good  pure  stock  with 
which  to  s'tart,  good  soil  and  accessible 
markets,  the  crop  is  unquestionably  a 
money  maker,  not  only  as  to  the  large 
roots,  but  also  to  the  plant  stock.  For 
the  conscientious  grower  who  will  start 
right  and  keep  his  stock  pure  by  weed¬ 
ing  out  any  wild  or  half-wild  trash  that 
may  creep  in,  there  will  be  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  at  remunerative  prices.  To  succeed, 
however,  the  grower  must  be  willing  and 
able  to  guarantee  the  purity  of  his 
stock.  He  must  also  be  willing  to  quit 
filling  orders  when  his  own  stock  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  be  able  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  substituting  any  trash 
that  may  chance  to  come  in  his  way.  To 
such  growers,  when  once  known,  there 
will  be  a  wide-open  market  at  their  own 
price,  for  all  the  plant  stock  they  can 
produce.  It  will  take  time,  forethought 
and  energy  to  get  established,  but  good 
things  seldom  come  merely  for  the 
wishing.  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


DIETZ 

JUNIOR 

LANTERN 


is  but  a  foot  in  height,  yet  gives 
the  large,  white  steady  light  of 
the  larger  lanterns.  It  has  every 
up-to-date  perfection,  is  strong, 
neat,  safe,  the  perfected  result  of 
over  tX)  years  of  lantern  making. 

If  yoar  dealer  hasn’t  the 
Junior  wo  will  send  you  one, 
express  paid,  for  $1. 

Catalogue  of  lanterns  of  all 
kinds  FREE  on  request. 

R-  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY. 
87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 
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ESTABLISHED  1840 


American  Gardening 

10  Sample  Copies,  separate  Issues,  10c. 

Published  at  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

potatoes— Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Harvest, tiWeeks 
*  Ohio, Rose, Queen.  85  kinds.  C.W.Kord.Elshers.N.Y. 


POTATOES 


— Selected  Seed.  Price-List  Free. 
K.  M.  MARVIN,  Sun,  Mich. 


'END  10c.  FOR  40-PAGE  BOOKLET 


01 

■W  Tells  how  to  grow  seven  tons  of  sorghum  hay 
per  acre.  Chapters  on  Soy  bean,  cow  pea,  beet 
and  strawberry  culture.  All  about  cement  laying. 
Illustrated  plan  of  hog-house,  l’rlce-llst  free. 

Rox  (!.  WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Oxford.  Ohio. 


ARIEL  TENTING  CLOTH StSSSFSlZ 

tables  and  market  produce.  Made  especially  for  the 
purpose  In  widths  of  124,  144  and  200  inches.  Orders 
received  for  early  Spring  delivery. 

J.  H.  LANE  CO.,  U0  Worth  Bt.,  N.  T.  City. 
Second-hand  cloth  (used  one  season)  for  sale  by 
ARIEL  MITCUKLSON,  Tarlffvllle,  Conn. 


Tlii*  Marvelous  Extra  Early  Potato  originated  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.  Ltd 

Box  42.  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Largest  growers  of  seed  potatoes  In  America.  30  best 
varieties.  Northern  Grown  always  best.  Blight  proof, 
enormous  yleldcrs,  highest  quality.  Lowest  price  for 
lb.,  bbl.,  or  carload.  Elegant  ioo-page  Bargain  Seed 
Catalogue  KB EE.  Write  for  it  today. 


NEW  CRAPE 


—Wonderful  Mcl’IKE.  Also 
all  varieties,  new  and  old. 
SILAS  WILSON,  Atlantic,  la. 


850, 0Q0 


GRAPEVINES 


100  Varieties.  AlsoHmall  Fruits, Trees,  At.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  BOK3C  it,  Eredunla,  N.  Y. 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn 

Fhkdonia,  N.  Y.  INTRODUCER  OF 

Cainpbell’ti  Early . The  Best  Grape. 


Josselyn . The  Best  Gooseberry. 

Kay . The  Best  Currant. 


Awarded  gold  and  silver  medals  at  the  Pan-American,  barge 
list  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Price  List  FKEK. 

Send  2o  atamp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


TO 


Qond  Us  List  of  the  Trees,  Plants,  etc.,  you  want. 
*'■'  we’ll  make  you  lower-price  No.  1  Stock  than  other 
nurseries.  Prudential  orchard  Co.,  Shermansville.l’a 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES, 

Grape  Vines,  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Roses.  Catalogue 
free.  WILLIAM  O.  SNYDER,  Minersville,  Pa. 


TPCCC  I  -Wholesale  Prices,  $1  worth  up.  Send 
IllLLO  1  toG.  C.  STONE’S  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansvllle,  N.  Y.,  for  80-pp.  Catalogue.  Established 
35  years.  Secure  varieties  now;  pay  In  Spring. 


THETA  VORITES 

In  all  markets  are  the  YORK 
IMPERIAL  and  REN  DAVIS 
apples.  Large  ylelders  and  good 
keepers.  We  have  a  large  stock  of 
fine  trees.  Thirty  five  othor  varie¬ 
ties:  Peaches,  pears,  etc.  Send 
for  oatalogue .  H  A  RRISON'8 
NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


Northern-Crown  Fruit  Trees. 

Ilardy.  thrifty  and  full-grown  trees  and  plants, 
FREE  FROM  DISEASE.  Best  market  varieties  at 
lowest  prices.  Order  direct  and  save  more  than  51) 
per  cent.  LARUE  ORDERS  AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICES.  All  conveniences  for  packing  dealers 
ordors.  Large  surplus  of  Apple  trees.  Write  for 
free  Catalogue  to-day. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ferry’s  'Vj 
Seeds  make 
good  crops,  good 
crops  make  more  cus¬ 
tomers— so  each  year  the 
crops  and  customers  have 
grown  greater.  That’s  the 
secret  of  the  Ferry  fame. 
More  Ferry’s  Seeds  sold 
and  sown  than  any  other 
kind.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 

1 190!  Seed  A  nn  ual  FREE. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &.  Co. 

Detroit, 

Mich. 


Furnas’  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds 

are  right  in  price  and  quality.  Early  King,  Freddie 
and  Estes.  What  are  they?  Send  for  our  catalogue 
and  Bee.  It  Is  free  T.  C.  Furnas  &  Co.,  Sheridan,  lnd. 


DtrC  |>|  line  That’s  a  good 
isltt  UL.UDO .  way  to  buy 

|  nursery  stock  front  us.  We  grow  all  kinds 
anil  varieties.  Best,  stock  at  lowest  prices.  150  acres.  Been 
at  it  .33  years.  Club  with  your  neighbors.  (nlnlogne  free. 

GEO.  A,  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1605,  Oansville.  Now  York. 


FREE 


Our  handsome  GARDEN  ANNUAL  and 
|  SEED  CATAI.OGI  E.  Send  your  address 
on  a  postal  to  day,  or  for  a  2c  stamp 
and  nameofa  neighbor  M  ■■  »■  M 
who  Is  un  actua  1  seed  buyer,  Catalog  and  k  ka  I  R 
and  a  packet  of  EA  It  LI  A  N't  TOMATO  Ubhll 
earl  lest  Tomato  grown,  irsetit  before  Mar.20.  Address 

COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  PELLA,  IOWA. 


Droom  Corn  Seed,  20c.  per  qt.  Berry  Plants  cheap. 
Circular  free.  A.  B.  Katkamler,  Macedou,  N.Y. 


Asparagus  Roots. — One  and  two  years 

old.  Choice  Stock  from  French  Seed. 

MATHIS  &  CARTER,  Blackville,  S.  C. 


SEED  OATS. 

Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds.  Buy  early.  It  will  pay 
this  year.  THE  O.  0.  SHEPARD  CO..  Modtna,  O. 


ULUItll  wLtU  moth.  New  crop,  recleaned, 
You  get  It  for  less  than  It  costs  your  home  dealer. 
I  am  anxious  to  show  you  sample  and  quote  you 
price.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


n  DoQC-Sll|)"ly  your  ground  with 
VJ  U  W  r  CCld  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
add  humus  to  the  soli.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use 
of  Southern  Cow  Peas,  which  are  recommended  by 
leading  agricultural  papers  and  Experiment  Stations 
for  the  building  up  and  making  prolltnhle  of  all  run¬ 
down  soils.  For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities  at 
wholesale  prices.  Full  particulars  as  to  time  and 
method  of  planting.  WM.  B.  ELLIS,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Reference:  Central  Nat’l  Bank,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


STARK 


SUCCEED  WHERE 
Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Hook  Free.  Result  of  78  years'  experience. 


Trees  Trees  Trees 

We  offer  tine  selection  of  well-grown  nursery  stock 
at  reasonable  prices.  York  Imperial  and  Ben  Davis 
leadorsln  Apple  supply;  have  Peaches,  Pears.  Plums 
and  Cherries  In  good  supply  only  also.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  Is  alive  with  points.  Get  It. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


TREES 


$8  PER  100 


-APPLE,  PEAR  and  PLUM,  3  to  5  feet  high. 

__  _ _ _  HEALTHY  and  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Best  varieties. 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  lowest  Wholesale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  Catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  Wo  Fumigate.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Goneva.  N  Y. 


Get  Out 


A  list  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry  and 
Plum  wanted.  Mail  to  me  for  special  prices, 
It  will  pay  you.  Catalogue  free. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Dwyer  s  Nurseries  Established  1884. 

Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 
Landscape  Gardening  and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading  Specialty.  Write 
now  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue.  We  send  it  postpaid  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  any  information  you  are  in  need  of  on  horticulture. 

T.  J.  DWYEli  &  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  liox  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Isbell’s  Seeds  JSUffiESSJSS! 

That’s  what  the  trade  mark  means.  It  is  a  guarantee  of  highvest  qviality 
tested  seeds  and  is  put  on  every  package  of  seeds  for  your  protection. 
Every  time  you  find  it  on  a  package  of  seeds  you  may  be  sure  you  have  the 
best.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds.  We  mail  it  free. 

6.  M.  ISBELL'dt  CO.,  125  WEST  PEARL  ST.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


’*.*  f*ot  lh,t  Salzcr’s  Heeds  arc  grown  in  more  g*rden«,  end 
planted  on  more  farm.  In  America  than  any  other.  There  is  reason 

SALZER’S  SEEDS  NEVER  FAIL. 

No  matter  how  poor  the  soil  or  inclement  the  weather.  Halier'*  Seed* 
produce.  W  c  arc  the  largest  growers  of  Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds,  op. 
erating  orcr  5,000  acres,  and  hence  can  make  the  following  tin  precedent- 

1 50  Kinds  for  1 6c,  Postpaid. 

80  Linda  of  rarest  luscious  Radishes 
18  luugnlllccnt  earliest  Melons 
1(1  sorts  glorious  Tomatoes 
85  peerless  Lettuce  varieties 
18  splendid  Beet  sorts 

05  gorgeously  beautiful  Flower  Heeds  , 

above  150  sorts.  which  will  furnish  you  bushel  baskets  full  of  maguifl. 
cord  flowers  aud  lots  and  lota  of  rare  vegetables,  together  wnh  our  great 
catalog  telling  all  about  the  rarest  kind  of  fruiis  and  flower*,  and  beat 
earliest  >e-et»i.ie,  and  farm  needs— all  for  lint  It!  els.  In  slumps. 

CT"’|J  "lail  7  Hardy  K  verblooming  Garden  Roses,  postpaid  85o.: 
•I  Hardy  Plums,  2  Cherries.  2  Crabs  and  7  Apples— all 
ironclad,  hardy  as  oak— the  18  postpaid  for  $1.50. 

Our  great  catalogue,  positively  worth  $1(10  to  every  wide  awake  gar. 
dener nod  farmer,  in  mailed  to  you  upon  receipt  of  5c.  postage,  or  with 
above  150  sorts  for  but  16o.  postage.  4 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


1 150  kinds 
for  on ly 
16  cents. 
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A  New  Hybrid  Apple. — 'The  British 
gardening  journals  are  advertising  a  new 
apple,  Rival,  said  to  be  the  product  of 
the  hybridization  of  Peasgood  Nonsuch 
with  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  It  has  been 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
usual  great  claims  of  superiority  are 
made  for  it  by  the  introducers.  The 
seeds  were  sown  in  the  Fall  of  1884  and 
the  17  years  that  have  elapsed  are  about 
the  usual  period  needed  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  seedling  apple.  The  fruit  is 
of  good  flavor  and  very  handsome,  being 
clear  yellow,  with  a  bright  red  flush  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  tree 
of  good  growth  as  well  as  a  heavy  crop¬ 
per.  The  pollen  parent,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  is  most  favorably  known  in  this 
country  for  its  fine  quality,  but  is  as  yet 
sparingly  planted.  Peasgood  Nonsuch 
is  a  very  popular  English  market  va¬ 
riety,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  grown 
over  here  at  all.  The  price  asked  for 
young  trees  of  the  hybrid  is  now  five 
shillings  or  $1.25,  which  is  certainly 
enough  for  a  new  apple. 

The  main  interest  for  Americans  con¬ 
nected  with  the  announcement  of  a  new 
fruit  that  may  never  be  of  the  slightest 
value  to  us  horticulturally  is  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  very  small  number  of  apples 
really  produced  by  intentional  hybridi¬ 
zation.  The  only  native  commercial 
apple  known  to  have  originated  in  this 
way  is  the  Ontario,  highly  valued  in 
Canada  and  raised  by  the  late  Charles 
Arnold,  of  Paris,  Ontario,  from  seeds  of 
Northern  Spy  crossed  with  Wagener. 
The  Walter  and  Hastings,  claimed  to 
have  much  merit,  were  produced  by  hy¬ 
bridization  'by  another  Canadian  grower. 
We  have  also  the  very  promising  crosses 
of  Newtown  Pippin  exhibited  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Eastern  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  last  year  by 
S.  E.  Underhill,  of  Croton  Point,  N.  Y., 
and  described  on  page  161  of  the  volume 
for  1901.  These  fine  varieties  were  not 
produced  by  hand  pollination,  but  the 
seeds  were  selected  from  apples  growing 
on  trees  exposed  to  the  influence  of  pol¬ 
len  of  other  choice  varieties,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  resulting  fruits 
leave  no  doubt  that  union  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  between  the  Newtowns  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern  Spy, 
Russet  and  others.  Several  experiment 
stations,  including  the  Canadian  one  at 
Ottawa,  have  been  growing  hybrids  of 
hardy  crab  apples,  and  we  now  have 
some  of  the  latter  under  trial  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  It  is  probable  that  many 
crosses  between  standard  apples  have 
been  made  within  the  last  five  years  by 
growers  who  are  quietly  waiting  for 
their  pets  to  develop,  and  doubtless  more 
experiments  would  be  made  were  it  not 
for  the  many  years  needed  for  tne  trees 
to  come  to  maturity.  Most  modern 
apples  are  probably  the  result  of  inter¬ 
pollination  by  natural  means,  but  since 
the  planting  of  grafted  trees  has  become 
almost  universal  very  few  chance  seed¬ 
lings  are  allowed  to  fruit,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  useful  additions  to  the  list 
of  varieties  will  be  so  numerous  in  the 
future.  The  breeding  of  new  kinds  of 
this  most  important  fruit  by  the  well- 
considered  cross-hybridization  of  the 
best  varieties  now  in  existence  is  surely 
an  important  and  interesting  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  Rural  Grounds  workers  have 
made  a  start  in  this  line  which  is  to  be 
extended  as  the  equipment  of  varieties 
and  types  comes  into  bearing. 

Passionflower  Fruits. — The  fruits  of 
several  species  of  passionflowers  are 
eaten  in  South  America  and  other  tropi¬ 
cal  countries,  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  they  are  grown  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  usual  to  meet  with  plants  of  the  best- 
liked  edible  species  in  botanic  gardens 


and  collections  of  economic  plants,  yet 
the  writer  has  never  known  anyone 
really  to  enjoy  the  rather  insipid  gela¬ 
tinous  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds,  which 
is  the  only  part  eaten.  Passiflora  edulis 
is  probably  the  best.  The  fruits  have  a 
hard  shell  and  are  as  large  as  a  good- 
sized  lemon,  yellowish  green  dotted  with 
purple  when  ripe.  The  pulp  is  fragrant 
and  quite  pleasant,  but  the  large  seeds 
are  much  too  numerous.  P.  quadran- 
gularis  produces  fruits  as  large  as  a 
muskmelon,  yellowish-green  in  color 
and  well-filled  with  rather  tasteless 
pulp,  which  has  been  compared  to  cold 
sago  pudding.  It  is  often  grown  in 
greenhouses.  P.  alata  has  yellow  fruits 
four  to  five  inches  long,  of  a  fragrant 
and  pleasant  quality.  P.  laurifolia, 
known  in  the  West  Indies  as  Jamaica 
honeysuckle  and  water  lemon,  has  small¬ 
er  yellow  fruits,  also  of  fair  quality.  The 
list  could  be  greatly  extended,  as  the 
genus  is  a  large  one,  but  the  most  famil¬ 
iar  passionflower  fruit  north  of  Florida 
is  the  Maypop,  P.  incarnata,  hardy  and 
common  enough  to  be  considered  a  weed 
in  the  South.  Fig.  17,  page  35,  is  an  im¬ 
mature  Maypop  fruit  picked  in  early 
September  from  a  plant  of  the  improved 
form  known  as  Southern  Beauty,  grown 
from  seeds  started  in  April  under  glass. 
The  fruits  are  yellow  when  ripe,  slight¬ 
ly  fragrant  but  not  edible.  It  makes  a 
strong  climbing  vine,  quickly  covering 
an  arbor  or  trellis,  and  bears  profusely 
purple  and  white  flowers  having  all  the 
curious  arrangement  of  organs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  passionflowers  in  general.  It 
is  fairly  hardy  as  far  north  as  Balti¬ 
more,  and  the  strong  roots  may  be  win¬ 
tered  over  in  higher  latitudes  with  good 
protection.  The  earliest  fruits  generally 
ripen  before  frost,  and  explode  with  a 
light  report  when  stepped  upon,  a  char¬ 
acteristic  which  gives  the  popular  name. 
The  passionflower  most  commonly 
grown  in  the  North  is  Constance  Elliott, 
a  variety  of  the  Brazilian  P.  ccerulea.  It 
was  widely  advertised  as  hardy  several 
years  ago,  and  can  be  grown  without 
protection  in  California  and  the  South, 
but  will  not  endure  cold  as  well  as  the 
Maypop.  The  numerous  flowers  are 
large  and  white,  tipped  with  blue.  The 
typical  species  has  light  blue  and  pur¬ 
ple  blooms,  and  is  readily  grown  from 
seeds.  Constance  Elliott  and  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  P.  coerulea  are  chiefly  useful 
for  growing  under  glass  in  the  North. 

Wanted,  Cow  Pea  Hybrids. — F.  W. 
H.,  Warren,  Maine,  says: 

Has  anyone  tried  crossing  the  cow  pea 
with  a  more  hardy  northern  plant?  Can¬ 
not  this  be  done,  and  give  a  hybrid  with 
a  season  about  like  the  Yellow-eye  bean 
and  a  foliage  like  the  cow  pea  in  northern 
New  York?  Such  a  plant  would  be  a  fine 
thing  here  in  the  cold  North. 

We  agree  with  the  above  estimate  of 
the  theoretical  value  of  such  a  plant, 
but  our  own  many  failures  to  effect  hy¬ 
bridization  between  cow  peas  and  vari¬ 
ous  bush  beans  have  impressed  us  with 
the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  ac¬ 
complishing  such  a  union.  Trials  were 
repeatedly  made  both  under  glass  and 
in  the  open  with  careful  attention  to  all 
details,  but  no  seeds  resulted.  The  cow 
pea,  though  apparently  nearest  the 
beans,  is  quite  distinct  botanically  from 
all  our  cultivated  beans  and  peas,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  distinct  genus.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  China,  and  the  species  grown  in 
America  is  known  as  Vigna  Catjang, 
while  our  garden  beans  and  peas  are 
placed  in  the  genera  Phaseolus  and  Pi- 
sum  respectively.  The  differences  in  the 
make-up  of  the  essential  floral  organs 
are  so  great  that  successful  hybridiza¬ 
tion  does  not  appear  probable,  yet  a  few 
score  failures  does  not  prove  its  impossi¬ 
bility,  and  a  practical  cross-bred  va¬ 
riety  may  yet  appear.  Meanwhile  the 
cow  pea  in  its  early  dwarf-growing  va¬ 
rieties  is  a  splendid  thing  for  all  but  the 
most  northern  localities,  and  by  repeat¬ 
ed  selection  a  variety  early  enough  to 
mature  right  up  to  the  Canada  line  may 
in  time  be  developed.  w.  v.  f. 


The  Bethel  Apple. — In  the  numerous 
fruit  notes  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  seldom 
sees  any  allusion  to  the  Bethel  apple, 
and  why  so  good  a  variety  should  be 
ignored  is  a  mystery  to  me.  It  origi- 
na/ted  In  Vermont,  near  the  town  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  hardy,  a 
free  grower  and  an  annual  bearer  of 
above  medium-sized  red  apples  of  good 
flavor,  and  with  good  keeping  qualities. 
Sound  and  eatable  specimens  were  in 
evidence  last  July  4,  and  no  extra  care 
given  them.  They  were  picked  and  put 
in  shallow  bins  or  shelves,  in  a  cool  dry 
cellar  exposed  to  light  and  air,  not  con¬ 
ditions  recommended  by  experts  as  most 
favorable  for  long  keeping,  in  sections 
where  it  thrives  it  should  be  planted  for 
home  use  at  least,  for  it  is  a  fine  cooker, 
as  well  as  a  dessert  fruit.  m.  t.  w. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R-  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Soft 
Harness 

You  can  make  your  har¬ 
ness  as  soft  as  a  glove 
and  as  tough  as  wire  by 
using  EUREKA  Har- 
ness  Oil.  You  can 
lengthen  Its  life— make  it 
last  twice  as  long  as  it 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

makes  a  poor  looking  har¬ 
ness  like  new.  Made  of 
pure,  heavy  bodied  oil,  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  to  with¬ 
stand  the  weather. 

Sold  everywhere 
in  cans— all  sizes. 

Made  bj  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


FREE. 


This  booklet  tells  how 
to  make  money  on  the 
farm  and  outlines  our 
course  of  home  study  in 

MODERN 
AGRICULTURE. 

Conducted  by  Wm.  P. 

Brooke,  Ph.  D.  (Mass.  Agr. 

College),  Head  of  Dept. 

Text-books  free  to  our 
students. 

There’s  independence,  _ _ , 

comfort  in  farming,  and  wealth,  too, 
if  you  farm  intelligently.  To  enter 
any  trade,  profession,  business,  one 
must  study  —  then  why  not  study  farm¬ 
ing  from  those  who  teach? 

Send  for  this  36-page  booklet  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE' SCHOOL, 
•s  Springfield,  Mass. 


?r/.or  S ,  ^For  Easy  Gardening 

nothing  has  ever  been  made  to  equal 

Matthews’  New  Universal  Seed  Drill. 

Sown  all  kinds  of  garden  seeds  right. 
We  also  make  single  and  double 

-  ivheel  hoes,  and  combined  1  and  2 

wheel  cultivators  and  drills.  Suitable  for  every  class  of  work. 
Write  for  our  new  1{J02  catalogue  of  lateststyles.  We  mail  it  free. 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  54  Market  St..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


$10  SECURES  $480  LOT 

IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

The  Astors’  Way  of  Making  Money  Made 
Possible  for  Every  One. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Astors  made 
their  money  in  buying  and  holding  New 
York  City  real  estate,— that,  as  the  city 
grew,  their  property  increased  in  value,  so 
that  today  the  Astors  have  one  of  the 
largest  fortunes  in  the  world. 

New  York  City  is  now  growing  faster  than 
ever,  and  the  present  time  represents  one 
of  the  best  times  in  which  to  buy  property. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  buy  real  estate  under  our  plan. 
$10  down  and  $1.50  a  week  will  buy  a  $480  lot 
within  thirty-five  minutes  of  New  York 
City  Hall,  which  lot  is  guaranteed  to  in¬ 
crease  in  value  20  per  cent,  within  one  year 
after  purchase.  If  this  is  not  proven  to  be 
a  positive  fact,  your  money  will  be  refund¬ 
ed  and  six  per  cent,  interest  added. 

Upon  investigation,  you  will  find  this  to  be 
stronger,  safer  and  far  more  profitable  than 
a  savings  bank. 

We  offer  a  free  trip  to  New  York  City  and 
return  to  intending  purchasers.  Send  to  us 
for  particulars. 

Send  to  us  for  our  maps,  details  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  full  particulars.  It  will  only 
cost  you  a  postal  card  to  post  yourself 
thoroughly. 

Write  to  Wood,  Harmon  &  Co.,  Dept.  178, 
257  Broadway,  New  York.  If  you  will  write 
immediately,  we  will  give  you  the  choicest  j 
selection  of  lot. 


Fruit. 

Its  quality  influences 
the  selling  price. 
Profitable  fruit 
growing  insured  only 
when  enough  actual 

Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quaiitity  nor 
good  qua  lily  possible 
without  Potash. 


Write  for  our  free  books 
giving  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE 

OLD 


■■a 


CAHOON 


Broadcast 


improved  and  perfected, 
is  really  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  seeder  made. 
Saves  46  the  seed,  4-5 
the  labor.  Examine  it 
at  your  dealer’s.  Take 
no  other.  Sendfor 
circulars. 

GOODCLL 
CO. 

14  Main  St., 
Antrim, N.H. 


IPPLEY’S 

COOKERS. 


Bell  from  *6.00  to  *16.00.  Made  of 
boiler  steel.  No  flues  to  rust  or 
leak.  Can’t  blowup.  Guaranteed  to 
.  cook  25  bu.  feed  in  2  hours,  and  to 
heat  water  in  stock  tanks  200  feel 
ew-«  v.  Will  heat  dairy  rooms. 

Mall  2c.  stamp  for  Breeders' 
v  SupplyCatalogue.  RippleyHard- 
U  ware  Co  ,  Box  223,  Grafton,  Ill. 


The  WEBER  14  H.  P. 

Gasoline  Engines 

for  running 
grinders,  shred¬ 
ders,  cutters, 
threshers,  etc. 

Free  catalogue 
gives  all  sizes. 

Weber  Gas  & 

Gasoline  Engine 
Co.,  Box  102 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  Ifrrv  Any  Place 
I  \r||  By  Any  One 
vULL/  For  Any  Purpose 

Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and,  Pumps,  Bolsters  * 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 

Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118West  Water  St.,  Syracuse. N.V 


IT'S  NO  DREAM 

this  selling  apples  at$7  a  bbl.  It  is 
tlie actual  result  of  careful  spray¬ 
ing  of  trees  with  the  wonderful 

HARO  IE  SPRA  Y  PUMPS 

They  are  suited  to  every  condition  and  all 
fruits.  Strong,  durable  and  last  indefinite¬ 
ly.  Eu  dorsed  by  beat  f ru  it  growers  Send 
for  free  Catalog  and  Sprayiug  Formulas* 
THE  IIAIIDIK  SPIUY  PLMPMFO.  CO. 
74  LarnedSt.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.8.A. 


LY 


SPRA 

EMPIRE  KING. 

This  is  the  only  hand  pump  hav¬ 
ing  a  mechanical  automatic  agi¬ 
tator  with  a  brush  for  keeping  the 
suction  strainer  clean.  This  Co. 
also  make  the  Garfield  Knapsack  and 
Orchard  Monarch,  and  call  furnish 
the  New  Process  Lime,  which  requires  no  slack¬ 
ing  or  straining.  Valuable  book  Bent  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  St.,  Lock  port,  N.  Y. 


PROFIT  or  loss? 

That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Horse  Notes.— I  have  the  following  note 
from  a  friend  in  Massachusetts: 

“I  don’t  see  the  philosophy  of  one  thing; 
that  is  the  Hope  Farm  man  when  speaking 
of  a  foal;  he  calls  it  a  ‘colt,’  and  further  on 
refers  to  the  colt  as  ‘she.’  Now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wTay  I  was  taught  (but  that  is 
more  than  half  a  century  ago),  there  never 
was  a  she  colt.  They  are  all  foals,  males, 
colts,  females,  fillies.” 

The  Hope  Farm  man  is  forced  to  admit 
that  his  philosophy  is  wrong  in  this  case. 
To  be  exact,  and  that  is  what  all  should 
try  to  be,  “colt”  means  a  young  male 
horse.  As  I  now  understand  it,  foal 
corresponds  with  child,  “colt”  with  boy 
and  filly  with  girl.  Maria  is,  therefore,  a 
filly.  I  must  say  amen  to  this  amendment. 
. This  same  filly  gave  us  an  illus¬ 
tration  the  other  day  of  the  gamble  that 
is  unfolded  when  the  foal  gambols.  She 
ran  into  the  chicken  yard  by  mistake,  and 
seeing  her  mother  on  the  outside  ran  into 
a  fence  of  chicken  wire  at  full  speed.  It 
might  have  broken  her  neck,  but  she  went 
right  on— breaking  a  small  and  ragged  hole 
through  which  she  managed  to  crawl.  We 
thought  she  was  killed,  but  except  for  a 
slight  lameness,  which  soon  passed  away, 
she  was  all  right.  This  thing  shows  that 
trying  to  raise  a  "world  beater”  is  not  all 
it  is  claimed  to  be.  No  one  likes  to 
have  several  hundred  dollars  of  prospective 
value  at  the  mercy  of  the  frisky  legs  and 
foolish  brain  of  a  “foal.”  I  have  been  told 
that  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  pound  of 
horseflesh  that  will  sell  for  50  cents  than 
it  does  to  produce  a  pound  of  cow  beef 
that  will  sell  for  nine  cents!  That  may  be 
true,  but  the  cow  beef  is  a  good  deal  surer. 

Are  you  troubled  much  with  sick  ani¬ 
mals? 

Very  little,  except  some  cases  of  roup 
among  the  chickens.  Dan's  eyes  are  bad, 
and  at  times  they  trouble  him  severely. 
There  is  no  cure  for  him.  We  keep  a  case 
of  homeopathic  veterinary  remedies  on 
hand  and  use  them  freely.  In  this  cold 
weather  the  older  horses  are  often  stiff 
and  lame.  Charlie  used  to  be  a  horseman, 
and  knew  of  a  celebrated  liniment  or  leg 
wash  which  is  in  great  favor  with  trainers. 
He  obtained  the  recipe,  and  I  give  it  here 
as  a  good  one:  Two  ounces  saltpeter;  two 
ounces  borax;  two  ounces  arnica  flowers; 
two  ounces  spirits  of  camphor.  Put  the 
three  first  ingredients  into  a  pan  or  kettle 
and  add  water  enough  to  stew  or  boil  it 
for  10  or  15  minutes;  put  the  whole  of  it 
into  a  gallon  jug,  then  put  in  the  spirits  of 
camphor  and  fill  the  jug  with  soft  water. 

Hen  Matters.— Here  is  a  good  point  for 
fat  men,  and  those  stiff  in  the  joints: 

“Another  thing  that  amused  me  was  the 
account  the  Hope  Farm  man  gave  of  his 
helping  the  kids  catch  chickens.  I  should 
think  that  he  was  too  old  a  man  to  be 
chasing  chickens,  let  me  give  him  a  point 
in  that  line.  Go  to  a  fishing  supply  store 
and  get  a  crab  net  about  15  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  net  two  feet  deep,  then  let  the 
chickens  run  along  a  fence  or  building, 
quickly  put  it  ahead  of  them,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  they  will  run  in 
the  net.  A  slight  twist  and  you  have  them. 
A  little  practice  will  give  you  an  easy  vic¬ 
tory.  I  never  go  to  catch  chickens,  even 
in  a  pen,  without  my  net.  A  smaller  one 
like  a  butterfly  net  is  used  for  little  chicks, 
and  no  running  on  them  and  stepping  them 
to  death.  A  stronger  one  I  use  to  catch 
little  pigs.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
handy  they  are;  try  one.”  N.  h. 

Some  men  may  feel  nettled  by  this  in¬ 
sinuation  that  they  need  a  net! 

Am  I  too  old  a  man  to  be  running  after 
chickens?  I  don’t  know  about  that.  If 
you  were  to  drive  along  our  road  some 
bright  moonlight  night  you  might  see  a 
man  of  some  girth  playing  “puss  in  the 
corner”  with  four  lively  children.  In  Sum¬ 
mer  you  might  see  these  same  five  per¬ 
sons  playing  ball  on  the  lawn!  That  net 
scheme  is  a  good  one,  though,  and  we  shall 

try  it . What  about  these  Hope 

Farm  hens?  What  are  they  doing  for  their 
country?  People  ask  that  question.  I 
haven’t  said  much  about  it  yet,  because 
there  has  been  little  to  say.  The  girls  sold 
their  young  roosters,  and  got  money  enough 
to  buy  food  for  the  hens.  If  any  of  you 
think  we  have  eaten  so  many  eggs  that 
we  are  all  tired  of  them,  I  want  to  tell  you 
right  now  that  it  isn’t  so.  The  girls  stayed 
by  the  hens  through  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  but  it  was  tiresome  waiting.  They 
didn’t  lay  a  single  egg  until  January  2. 
There  was  cause  for  celebration  when  the 
Bud  found  two  eggs  in  the  nest.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  a  big  story  about  these  hens,  but 
the  truth  makes  a  very  small  ought!  Give 
us  a  little  time  now,  and  we  will  tell  a 
larger  tale.  The  hens  have  finally  started, 
and  before  May  we  expect  them  to  give  a 
fair  profit. 

Women  Physicians.— A  few  weeks  ago  I 
asked  a  question  about  the  practice  of 
women  physicians.  What  I  want  to  learn 
is  whether  women  themselves  prefer  to  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  those  of  their  own 


sex.  I  have  the  following  interesting  let¬ 
ter  from  a  woman  who  practices  medicine 
in  New  York: 

“You  ask  whether  women  physicians 
usually  have  much  practice.  There  are  in 
New  York  City  over  200  women  physicians, 
most  of  them  living  upon  what  they  earn 
by  their  profession,  and  many  support 
other  relatives.  Many  live  with  all  the 
comforts  even  for  this  city.  This  must 
mean  large  practices,  at  the  cost  of  living 
here.  We  have  a  theory  that  women  are 
able  to  get  up  a  good  paying  practice  more 
quickly  than  men  equally  known.  This 
would  be  difficult  to  prove,  but  seems  ap¬ 
parent.  There  is  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  different  women  as  between  differ¬ 
ent  men,  in  their  ability  to  get  a  practice. 
One  will  starve  where  another,  no  better 
prepared  with  the  theory  of  medicine,  will 
get  a  good  income,  or  even  seem  rich.  I 
say  seem  rich,  for  the  settling  of  the  es¬ 
tates  of  physicians  has  shown  that  they 
do  not  get  rich  unless  they  have  com¬ 
menced  rich,  married  rich  wives,  or  been 
interested  in  outside  things,  from  which 
the  money  has  come.  The  reason  probably 
is  that  if  one  has  a  wealthy  practice  he 
has  to  live  up  to  it,  or  cannot  keep  hold 
of  a  large  class  of  people  as  patients,  who 
only  want  to  go  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  the  richest  practice.” 

I  would  like  to  know  how  women  suc¬ 
ceed  in  country  practice.  If  I  understand 
the  theory  of  it,  country  women  are  often 
greatly  in  need  of  the  attendance  and  sym¬ 
pathy  which  a  woman  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  them.  Still,  as  it  is  true  of  many 
other  things,  I  think  there  is  more  preju¬ 
dice  against  such  service  among  those  who 
need  it  most.  I  have  been  trying  to  learn 
what  the  various  women  I  know  think 
about  this  matter,  and  am  surprised  to 
find  that  at  least  half  of  them  say  they 
prefer  to  be  treated  by  a  man.  They  all 
say,  however  (at  least  all  those  who  have 
an  opinion  of  their  own,  and  do  not  merely 
reflect  their  husbands’  views),  that  first  of 
all  they  want  some  one  who  commands 
their  confidence  and  respect.  I  believe 
that  is  true  of  all  business  or  professional 
service.  We  care  less  for  great  skill  or 
strength  than  we  do  for  the  feeling  that 
these  who  serve  us  will  exert  their  powers 
in  our  behalf  with  personal  pride  and  in¬ 
terest. 

Feed  Notes.— After  confessing  that  our 
egg  record  is  yet  to  be,  it  may  seem  ab¬ 
surd  to  talk  about  the  way  we  feed  the 
hens.  Still,  these  hens  were  in  bad  shape 
when  the  girls  took  them,  and  long  weeks 
of  feeding  were  required  to  get  them  into 
condition.  That  is  what  you  get  by  letting 
any  animal  run  down.  They  will  run  down 
fast  enough,  but  going  up  again  is  the 
slowest  sort  of  a  t calk.  The  Sprout  and  the 
Bud  feed  these  hens  carefully.  In  the 
morning  they  mix  the  previous  day’s  table 
scraps  with  bran  and  brewers’  grains, 
pour  in  hot  water,  add  pepper,  and  feed 
a  bulky  hot  mash.  At  noon  they  feed 
wheat,  and  at  night  a  mixture  of  wheat 
and  corn.  The  hens  have  cabbage  or  other 
green  food  regularly,  and  plenty  of  clean 
water,  grit  and  shell.  During  December  it 
gave  the  girls’  pocketbook  a  pain  to  see 
this  good  food  disappear,  with  the  result¬ 
ing  eggs  costing  about  a  dollar  apiece,  but 
they  hung  on,  and  gradually  fed  their  hens 
into  good  shape . I  made  up  an  or¬ 

der  for  some  grain  recently,  and  decided  to 
buy  a  few  oats  for  the  filly. 

“Why  do  you  try  oats?”  put  in  the 
Madame. 

“Why,  they  are  good  for  Maria— we  want 
her  to  grow  fast,  and  a  few  for  Nellie  now 
and  then  will  make  her  drive  a  little 
better!” 

“Well,  I  want  you  to  get  more,  so  that 
old  Major  may  have  some,  too,  I  think 
it’s  a  shame  to  feed  the  best  to  these 
young  and  vigorous  animals,  and  then  let 
faithful  old  Major  have  what  he  can  get! 
He’s  the  most  faithful  animal  on  the  place, 
and  now  that  he  is  old,  he  deserves  the 
best.  I  don’t  want  the  children  to  grow 
up,  believing  that  faithful  service  is  not 
worthy  of  reward!” 

That’s  the  Madame  of  it,  and  such  things 
are  good  for  agriculture.  Old  Major  will 
have  some  oats  with  his  corn  and  bran. 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  children  to  have 
them  understand  that  the  faithful  old 
hands  come  first! 

All  Sorts.— The  children  have  started 
little  diaries.  There  are  only  six  short 
lines  for  each  day,  and  the  books  are 
small,  but  it  gives  them  some  thought  and 
labor  to  fill  in  these  little  records.  Their 
words  and  sentences  are  short  as  yet,  but 
both  will  grow  with  practice.  I  believe 
this  is  good  work  for  a  child.  Take  any 
person  of  middle  age  and  confront  him 
with  an  honest  record  of  his  working  life- 
written  with  his  own  hand— and  it  will  take 

much  of  the  conceit  out  of  him . 

Hugh  has  started  his  short  course  in  horti¬ 
culture  at  Cornell.  He  will  learn  all  he 
can  about  a  tree.  Of  course  no  one  can 
expect  to  learn  all  about  it  in  10  weeks, 
but  a  few  of  the  foundation  principles  may 
be  hooked  on  to.  We  shall  see  what  this 

course  really  amounts  to . New 

Year’s  about  ended  the  Cow-horn  turnips. 
The  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  the  turnips 
are  breaking  down  and  disappearing.  The 
Crimson  clover  among  them  looks  well. 
While  the  turnips  are  going,  the  rape 
along  side  is  still  standing  up.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  both  rape  and  turnips  will  make 
a  large  amount  of  humus.  Of  the  two,  I 
prefer  the  turnips,  as  they  seem  to  root 
deeper,  and  have  given  the  clover  a  better 


chance . We  are  still  eating 

Greening  apples.  They  are  very  fine  and 
have  kept  better  than  usual.  I  have  heard 
people  say  that  while  the  Greening  may  do 
for  cooking,  it  is  not  fit  to  eat  out  of  the 
hand!  Something  must  be  wrong  with 

such  folks . I  have  been  asked 

what  we  feed  our  cows.  They  have  shred¬ 
ded  fodder  for  roughage,  and  a  mixture  of 
dried  brewers'  grains,  bran  and  oil  meal 
for  grain.  h.  w.  c. 


I  will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism. 


PURIFYING 

GHAIN  PUMP 

Complete  outfit  with  exact  lengths 

15  ft.  or  shallower  $6  Delivered. 

Add  13  cents  for  each  foot  in  depth  be¬ 
yond  15  feet.  Outfit  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing:  A  Galvanized  Steel  Ventilated  Curb, 
with  galvanized  fixtures:  Galvanized  steel 
tubing,  malleable  couplings,  reservoir.fun- 
nel,  etc.  Patent  Purifying  Rubber  Buckets, 
“Cleveland”  Pump  Chain.  All  ready  to  set 
np,  and  guaranteed  as  represented.  50,000 
pumps  and  7,000,000  feet  of  Cleveland  chain 
in  use.  Circulars  Free. 

(  l.KVKI.AXU  GALVANIZING  WORKS, 

14-24  Cooper  St. ,  •  Cleveland.  Ohio 


No  Pay  Until  You  Know  It. 

After  2,000  experiments,  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles 
of  Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for 
every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  I  claim  pay 
your  druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn’t 
I  will  pay  him  myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that 
can  affect  rheumatism  with  but  a  few 
doses  must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of 
danger.  I  use  no  such  drugs.  It  is  folly 
to  take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how 
impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I  know  it 
and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have  cured  tens 
of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  way,  and 
my  records  show  that  39  out  of  40  who 
get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  Let  me  send  you  an  order  for  the 
medicine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it 
won’t  harm  you  anyway.  If  it  cures, 
pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that  entirely  to  you. 
I  will  mail  you  a  book  that  tells  how  I 
do  it.  Address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


by  feeding  her  with 

Bowker’s 
Animal  Meal 

It  furnishes  the  material  to  make  eggs  with.  It 
will  make  your  hens  lay,  and  your  chickens 
thrive.  It’s  the  best  and  cheapest  of  all  poultry 
foods.  Try  it.  Enough  for  ten  hens,  three 
months,  $1.00;  four  times  as  much,  $2.25.  We 
send  booklet,  “The  Egg,”  free. 

\  THE  BOWKER  COMPANY, 
[I>ept,  No.  7 , 48  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass.1 


More  Eggs 

XargerE^!^ 


Eggs  Doubled. 

After  using  Bowker’s  AnimaL  Meal  a  little  over  a 
week,  my  hens  more  than  doubled  the  number  of 
eggs  they  laid,  and  are  still  gaining,  although  their 
other  food  has  been  the  same. 

Boxford,  Mass.  Frank  L.  Parkhurst. 


LEE’S  EGG  MAKER 

makes  fowls  healthy  and  profitable  all  the  year.  If 
not  sold  in  your  town  send  25c  for  big  package,  or  $2 
for  25-pound  pail.  GEO.  II.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
or  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Use  Lee’s  Lice  Killer  for  lice  and  mites  on  chickens <£  hogs. 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For*  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  fit  any  Skein. 

MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Havana,  Ill. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  iu  the  U.  8. 
liT  Write  for  Prices. 


ADAM’S  CUTS 

easily,  quickly,  neatly.  Among 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 

It  stands  alone.  The  only  one  with 
Boll  Bearings.  Write  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  No.  33. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 


HENS  WILL  LAY 

twice  as  many  eggs  if  fed  raw  cut  bone. 

MANN’S  BONE  GUTTER  MODEL 

is  such  a  success  that  we  will  send  It  to  you 
ON  FREE  TR I AL— no  money  required.  Easy  work, 
no  waste— or  don’t  keep  it.  Free  catlg.  explains  all. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


IKIPIID  ATDDC  Best  and  Cheapest.  For  Catalogue 
lllUUDft  I  Uno  address G.S.Slnger, Cardington.O. 


Cold  Medal  Pan-Am.,  1901. 
Cornell  Incubators.  Cat.  free 

Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


lUrUlDATHDC  Paid  for  after 
InOUDA  I  UnOtrial.  Low  prices, 
simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 

NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Incubators  From  $6.00  Up. 

Rrporlers From  8400  Pp 

FuUy  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  Ligonler,  Ind. 


PERFECT  VENTILATION  IS  ESSENTIAL 

to  successful  incubation,  and  is  toand  0%T, 
in  11LAIKSV1I.LK  l.NCfltATOHS,  the  leading  high 
grade  machines.  New  Catalogue  ekee. 

The  BLAIRS VI LLE  INCUBATOR  CO 
77  North  Sir.  t.  Rlnlr.vlllo  Pj 
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200-Egg  Incubator 
for$l2*80 

Perfect  In  construction  ..4 
notion.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  W rite  tor  catalogue  t«-day . 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy.  III.  r 


V/TctcTr 

V  INCUBATO 


INCUBATORS 

The  ilmplest,  most  durable,  cheap¬ 
est  first-class  hatcher.  Money  back  [ 

_  if  not  as  represented.  Clroolar  , 

|  free;  catalogue  5o.  We  pay  the  i 
freight.  GEO.  ERTELCO.  Qnl.ay,  III.  , 


INCUBATORS-M  BROODERS 

BEST  HOT  WATER  PIPE  SYSTEM. 

Simple,  durable,  economical  and  safe.  Hatch¬ 
es  stronger  and  more  chickens  from  100  eggs 
than  any  other.  Prices  reasonable.  96-page 
illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brooders, 
fancy  poultry  and  poultry  supplies  free. 
C.  SilOKlillU,  Bex  412,  Freeport,  Ills* 

LliTIMrO.'HAIII.bKirdLTo^cv 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 


WILL 

’Our  50  egg  compartment  hatchers 
have  advantages  over  all  other  incu¬ 
bators.  lian tains  at  *5,  *9.50  and  *15  for 
[50.100  and  200  egg  sizes.  Hatch  every  goed 
Regulating  •  egg.  Send  2  ceuta  for  No.23  catalogue. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

NO  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

is  needed  to  run  the  Sure  Hatch 
Incubator.  They  are  so  simple 
that  they  run  themselves.  Made 
of  California  redwood,  beautiful- 
finished;  twelve  ounce  copper 
tank,  and  hydro-safety  lamp.  Ful- 
guaranteed.  Our  catalogue  contains 
.hundreds  of  photographs  of  the  Sure 
Hatch  Incubator  at  work,  and  valu¬ 
able  information.  Sent  free. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  0. 


LEz^ly : 
i  tai 

1  Write  ll'y  Fua 
w*  nearest  g  .hu  ndl‘ 


ofllcu. 


I  S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1902,  printed  in  colors. 
Illustrates  and  describes  50  Varieties  of  Poultry; 
gives  reasonable  prices  of  eggs  and  stock  Many  hints  to 
poultry  raisers.  Send  lOe  In  silver  or  stamps  for  this 
noted  book.  15.  11.  iiK£Il)£K,  Florin,  Fa* 


S™Er  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  I  902.  160  pages,  over 
100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Supplies,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  sue* 
,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia¬ 
grams  with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thorough¬ 
bred  Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  230,  Freeport,  Ill. 


iOES  IT  PAY?tto  *l,ow 


Dbu  ■  ■  r«  i  m  the  sheep, 
hogs,  horses,  and  poultry  to  become  in¬ 
fested  with  lice,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 

cents  opentfor  Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice  will 
ke«p  them  clean  and  healthy.  Trial  box  10c  prepaid. 

look  tree.  q.  J.  LAMBERT,  Boi  307,  Apponaug,  R.l. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  32-pago 
circular  free.  Poultryman’s  Guide, 
224  pages,  8x11  iu.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  office  for  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY. 
Bufialo,  N.  I.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  lioitoa,  Ham.,  New  York,!.  T. 


MARILLA. 

That’s  the  name  which  means 
highest  excellence  in  Incubators 
and  Brooders — the  most  perfect 
regulation  of  temperature  and 
moisture.  Hot  air  or  hot  water. 
Send  4e  for  catalogue  and  guar¬ 
antee.  Your  money  back  if  you 
ore  not  satisfied 

MARILLA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  45 •  Bose  II11I,  N.  T. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
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Eatery  reputable  and  honest  meeting  called  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture  should  be  well  attended.  A 
farmer  should  go  even  though  he  cannot  expect  to 
learn  much  about  his  business.  Why?  So  as  to  make 
the  meeting  as  large  and  respectable  as  possible. 
This  will  help  give  character  and  dignity  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming.  Do  not  let  strangers  come  into  your 
section  and  meet  a  mere  corporal’s  guard  at  a  farm¬ 
ers’  meeting,  'but  crowd  the  hall  for  them.  That  is 
one  easy  and  sure  way  to  make  farming  respected  and 
profitable. 

* 

Ip  a  man  could  live  up  to  the  principles  of  the 
Grange,  or  come  reasonably  near  to  doing  so,  he 
would  be  pretty  close  to  an  ideal  citizen.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  organization  has  made  progress  in  a  quiet, 
unassuming  way  without  bluster  or  bluff.  It  has 
more  to  do  with  the  development  of  American  char¬ 
acter  than  most  people  imagine.  We  often  hear  of 
the  work  done  by  various  city  clubs  and  societies.  In 
our  opinion  the  Grange  has  done  more  to  develop 
American  manhood  and  womanhood  than  any  other 
social  organization  in  the  country. 

* 

We  realize  the  fact  that  many  western  readers  favor 
the  scheme  for  National  irrigation.  From  their  point 
of  view  this  plan  of  giving  great  value  to  a  desert  is 
an  important  and  necessary  part  of  the  development 
of  their  country.  While  this  irrigation  may  be  a 
necessity  for  them,  it  is  not  at  all  so  for  the  rest  of 
the  Union.  In  fact,  if  we  are  to  judge  the  future  by 
the  past,  the  opening  of  new  land  in  the  Far  West 
will  destroy  far  more  of  farm  values  in  the  East  than 
it  will  create  in  the  West.  It  is  our  opinion, too,  that 
the  farmers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  suffer  more 
from  this  competition  than  will  those  on  the  Atlantic 
coast!  We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  matter  in  any 
narrow  or  petty  spirit — at  the  same  time  the  facts 
must  be  stated. 

* 

'Still  another  signature  swindle  is  reported  from 
Indiana.  Sharpers  from  Chicago  went  through  coun¬ 
try  districts,  representing  themselves  as  hunters. 
They  would  approach  some  farmer,  tell  him  that  they 
wished  to  hunt  on  his  land,  and  cheerfully  pay  $5  for 
a  permit  to  do  so.  The  farmer  would  sign  a  receipt 
for  the  money,  and  this  turned  up  later  as  a  promis¬ 
sory  note  for  $500.  It  is  said  that  the  swindlers  se¬ 
cured  $5,000  in  one  county  by  this  process.  It  is 
noticeable  that  most  of  the  swindling  schemes  now 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  farmers  begin  with  the 
payment  of  a  small  sum,  which  disarms  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  victim. 

* 

Not  long  since  a  reader  in  Maine  asked  us  to  name 
the  best  variety  of  corn  for  his  section.  He  wanted 
slielied  corn — not  stalks  for  a  silo.  Investigation 
shows  that  dozens  of  farmers  have  developed  excel¬ 
lent  local  varieties  of  corn.  By  careful  selection 
through  many  years  they  have  obtained  corn  that  will 
ripen  in  northern  latitudes  and  yield  heavily.  While 
these  varieties  are  known  locally  they  have  never 
been  widely  scattered,  and  hence  many  farmers  in 
northern  New  England  will  hardly  believe  that  corn 
will  ripen  even  a  fair  crop  with  them.  One  reason 
why  that  section  is  so  dependent  on  the  West  for  its 
grain  supply  is  the  fact  that  these  local  varieties  are 
not  known.  This  incident  shows  how  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  and  useful  material  may  be  held  back  from 
the  public  through  lack  of  advertising  or  cooperation. 
Z.  A.  Gilbert,  of  Maine,  advocates  a  “corn  show”  in 


connection  with  future  dairy  conventions.  We  second 
the  motion!  If  “corn  breeders”  are  needed  in  the 
West,  where  corn  grows  to  perfection,  they  are  still 
more  useful  in  northern  latitudes  where  wings  must 
be  bred  on  the  corn  plant  if  it  would  win  the  race 
with  Jack  Frost.  Farmers  in  northern  New  England 
have  been  told  for  years  that  corn  should  be  raised 
only  for  the  silo.  This  is  not  always  sound  advice. 
We  would  try  for  the  grain  also. 

* 

I  r  appears  that  Cuba  is  preparing  to  take  some  of 
our  American  apples.  Shipments  are  being  made 
from  New  Orleans,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  trade  will 
slowly  but  surely  increase.  Oranges  and  lemons  are 
well  enough,  but  the  acid  which  Nature  has  packed 
away  in  a  good  apple  is,  after  all,  the  best.  This  Cu¬ 
ban  trade  seems  to  have  been  started  by  members 
of  the  American  Apple  Consumers’  League.  These 
Americans  went  to  the  Island  with  a  small  spot 
marked  apple  on  the  map  of  their  tongue.  You  can’t 
wipe  such  a  spot  off  a  well-trained  tongue  with  any 
other  fruit  acid,  and  these  men  began  to  call  “apple! 
apple!”  even  in  their  Cuban  homes.  Trade  follows 
their  call!  If  they  keep  at  it  they  will  educate  half 
the  Island  population  into  apple  eaters!  That  merely 
shows  what  others  can  do  right  here  at  home  by  call¬ 
ing  for  apple! 

* 

A  farmer  will  sometimes  use  a  fertilizer  of  low 
grade  and  say  that  it  does  not  begin  to  give  the  same 
results  that  he  obtains  from  stable  manure.  We  call 
a  fertilizer  “low  grade”  when  it  contains  only  one 
form  of  nitrogen,  and  that  one  not  very  soluble.  This 
is  one  form  of  a  low  grade  fertilizer.  The  farmer 
does  not  always  stop  to  consider  why  it  is  that  well- 
rotted  manure  feeds  a  crop  to  perfection.  One  chief 
reason  is  that  the  manure  contains  three  forms  of 
nitrogen — the  nitrates  which  are  immediately  soluble, 
the  ammonia  more  slowly  available,  and  the  organic 
nitrogen  which  becomes  available  in  the  later  part 
of  the  season.  We  easily  see  the  folly  of  saying  that 
the  low-grade  fertilizer  is  equal  to  the  manure.  There 
is  no  fair  comparison  between  them,  as  there  would 
be  with  a  mixture  containing  nitrate  of  soda,  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  and  tankage.  Here  we  would  have 
the  three  forms  that  are  found  in  the  manure,  and 
we  call  such  a  mixture  “high  grade.”  Success  with 
manure  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  high- 
grade  fertilizers  provided  we  are  to  use  any  at  all. 

* 

What  an  inspiring  thing  it  is  to  talk  with  an  old 
farmer  who  in  spite  of  his  years  has  increased  his 
mental  and  moral  vigor.  Hope  leads  him  onward 
still.  He  realizes  that  his  days  of  hard  bodily  labor 
are  over,  but  he  has  no  vain  regrets.  He  has  learned 
the  secret  of  making  the  last  years  of  life  the  noblest 
part  of  it.  One  comes  away  from  his  presence  think¬ 
ing  of  Goldsmith’s  picture: 

As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  the  bitter,  hopeless 
old  farmer  who  sees  no  good  in  anything — to  whom 
the  few  remaining  years  of  life  are  black  and  dis¬ 
couraging.  He  may  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  want 
or  poverty,  yet  his  heart  is  fearful.  He  may  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  evidences  of  hard  and  patient  toil,  yet 
the  sting  of  regret  is  in  his  soul.  Instead  of  rising 
above  his  hard  and  doubtful  years,  where  the  sun¬ 
shine  may  crown  him,  he  stoops  'back  into  the  storm 
without  his  old  powers  of  resistance.  What  a  bless¬ 
ing  it  is  to  know  how  to  grow  old  hopefully. 

* 

Correspondents  tell  us  of  the  extravagant  claims 
made  by  tree  agents  for  apples  grafted  on  “French 
crab”  stocks,  which  they  claim  are  imported  for  the 
purpose  by  the  nurseries  they  represent.  They  say 
that  the  French  crab  is  a  tree  reaching  great  size, 
very  long-lived  and  singularly  free  from  disease, 
while  it  naturally  bears  Winter  apples.  Stocks  of 
this  kind,  they  claim,  when  grafted  with  scions  from 
late  varieties,  produce  trees  with  a  tendency  to  bear 
very  long-keeping  apples  free  from  rot  and  other 
diseases.  According  to  these  agents  the  trees  offered 
by  their  competitors  are  grafted  on  stocks  grown 
from  seeds  saved  from  cider  presses  where  most  of 
the  apples  pressed  are  early  varieties,  windfalls  and 
culls  of  all  sorts,  thus  giving  an  inherited  tendency 
of  disease.  The  trees  on  French  crab  stocks  are  of 
course,  held  at  a  much  higher  price,  commensurate 
with  their  supposed  virtues.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
these  claims  are  misleading  and  exaggerated.  French 
crab  is  a  name  applied  to  several  old  European  apples 
of  little  value,  and  now  seldom  grown.  It  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  many  seeds  are  saved  for  the  purpose  of  grow¬ 
ing  stocks.  We  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
apple  stocks  are  grown  in  France  from  seeds  secured 
from  the  cider  orchards  of  Normandy  in  much  the 


same  manner  as  our  native  seeds.  Few  stocks  seem 
to  be  imported;  and  those  mostly  of  the  Paradise  and 
Doucin  varieties  for  the  production  of  dwarf  apple 
trees,  for  which  there  is  always  a  limited  demand. 
Such  extravagant  claims  should  always  be  discounted, 
unless  rigid  investigation  proves  them  to  'be  true. 
The  standing  of  the  nursery  supplying  the  trees  is  of 
more  importance  than  windy  statements  made  by 
irresponsible  agents,  who  depend  on  selling  an  ordi¬ 
nary  article  at  a  high  price  in  order  to  inflate  their 
commissions. 

* 

A  reader  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  wrote  an  excellent 
and  well-worded  petition  asking  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  vote  for  the  Tawney  bill.  He  then  hitched 
up  his  horse  and  started  after  his  neighbors.  In  a 
comparatively  short  time  he  secured  58  signatures. 
That  is  a  fair  illustration  of  what  a  wideawake  man 
can  do  if  he  tries.  That  is  a  sort  of  dairying  on  paper 
that  pays.  Our  friend  sends  us  the  petition  and  asks 
us  to  put  it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  After  some 
thought  we  decided  to  send  it  to  Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew.  He  is  now  on  the  ocean,  bringing  home  his 
young  bride.  It  will  please  our  worthy  Senator  and 
his  wife  to  realize  that  58  of  their  sturdy  constituents 
wish  them  well  and  have  also  a  good  job  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  The  Senator’s  pleasant  vacation  is  over — 
now  for  the  important  business  of  steering  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  cow  off  the  track.  Senator  Depew  has 
already  promised  his  vote — now  we  want  his  voice  as 
well.  He  has  exhausted  more  subjects  for  eloquence 
than  most  men — here  is  a  new  one — a  defence  of  the 
great  farm  mother — the  cow. 

* 

What  a  big  volume  of  suggestion  and  hope  is  pack¬ 
ed  into  that  short  article  on  page  34.  The  milk  farm¬ 
ers  put  up  a  cooperative  factory,  and  were  ready  to 
handle  and  work  up  their  own  milk.  As  soon  as  they 
were  ready  to  start  the  milk  dealers  came  with  this 
inspiring  question: 

“Wliat  mil  you  take  for  your  milk f" 

We  call  that  an  inspiring  question  because  it  re¬ 
verses  the  usual  business  situation  which  only  en¬ 
ables  the  farmer  to  ask:  “What  will  you  give?” 
Agriculture  is  the  great  giver  of  human  benefits,  and 
it  is  fitting  that  farmers  should  name  the  price  rather 
than  give  their  life  work  away.  The  keynote  to  this 
whole  thing  is  the  fact  that  cooperation  enabled  these 
farmers  to  win  recognition.  So  long  as  they  stood  off 
at  arm’s  length  and  let  their  milk  flow  into  market 
in  little  dribbles  they  were  obliged  to  take  what  was 
offered.  When  they  pooled  their  issues — and  their 
milk — the  whole  thing  was  changed.  No  wonder  their 
breath  was  taken  away,  but  it  quickly  came  back 
again!  What  a  lesson  this  is  for  the  faint  hearts  who 
are  afraid  to  touch  shoulders  with  their  neighbors! 

* 

No  man  says  anything  as  well  as  it  might  be  said, 
or  does  anything  as  well  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  The 
mechanic,  teacher,  public  speaker  or  writer  who  im¬ 
agines  that  his  work  needs  no  improvement  is  in  a 
bad  way.  In  instructing  children  in  school  or  older 
people  from  the  platform  the  greatest  variety  in 
words  and  methods  is  necessary.  Many  of  the  better 
lecturers  write  and  rewrite  again  and  again  in  order 
to  make  their  talks  fresh,  forcible  and  to  the  point. 
But  with  some  there  appears  to  be  a  mistaken  idea 
that  almost  anything  will  do  for  an  audience  of  farm¬ 
ers,  and  well-informed  men  make  the  mistake  of  giv¬ 
ing  year  after  year  the  same  old  moldy  and  moss- 
covered  talks.  If  they  are  changed,  it  is  not  by  the 
addition  of  anything  new,  but  by  merely  stirring  up 
the  old  into  another  form  of  hash.  The  institute  in¬ 
structor  who  thinks  that  his  lectures  are  good  enough 
would  better  shake  himself  until  he  is  sure  that  he 
is  really  awake,  and  then  do  a  lot  of  severe  surgical 
operating  on  them.  There  is  no  danger  of  saying  any¬ 
thing  too  wise  or  brilliant  or  sharp-pointed  or  full 
of  life  and  common  sense  for  an  audience  of  farmers. 
There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  appreciate 
good  things  more,  or  who  have  greater  need  of  them 
in  their  business. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

The  soar  I  is  a  bad  disease. 

Don't  let  the  cows  get  out  of  the  habit  of  giving  milk. 

The  western  drought  will  improve  next  year's  eastern 
corn  crop! 

It  may  pay  to  feed  beet  pulp  close  to  the  factory,  but 
it  doesn’t  pay  the  freight. 

On  page  34  is  an  account  of  a  successful  codperative 
milk  station.  Farmers  were  fearful  at  first,  but  now 
they  see  what  it  means  to  get  together. 

If  the  vet  says  that  bran  will  kill  a  horse,  and  the 
animal  itself  persists  in  giving  the  livest  sort  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  we  shall  have  to  believe  the  horse. 

Some  apple  growers  in  northern  New  Jersey  believe 
that  they  should  grow  the  Fall  or  early  Winter  varieties 
for  profit.  They  believe  that  the  heavy  western  plant¬ 
ings  of  late  Winter  varieties  will,  in  a  few  years,  de¬ 
moralize  the  markets. 
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WEST  AND  SOUTH  FOR  APPLES. 

Prospects  at  Kansas  City. 

At  present  there  is  no  movement  in  apples,  except  in 
a  local  way,  on  account  of  it  being  so  soon  after  the  holi¬ 
days;  in  a  week  or  two  the  demand  for  carloads  will  be¬ 
gin.  The  supply  here  is  ample  for  the  demand,  especially 
if  holders  insist  on  keeping  prices  up  to  where  they  had 
them  before  Christmas.  Our  cold  storage  houses  were 
tilled  to  their  fullest  capacity,  and  we  think  that  not  one- 
third  of  the  stock  has  been  taken  out.  The  apples  that 
bring  the  highest  prices  here  are  Jonathan,  Winesap, 
Willowtwig,  Missouri  Pippin,  Gano,  and  Ben  Davis;  com¬ 
mencing  with  Jonathan,  which  brings  from  $4  to  $4.50  per 
barrel,  the  next  three  varieties,  in  order  named,  bring 
from  $4  to  $3.75,  and  last  but  not  least,  Ben  Davis  brings 
from  $3.50  to  $3.75.  This  last  variety,  together  with  the 
Gano,  will  be  the  principle  commercial  apple  in  this 
western  country,  because,  first,  they  seldom  fail  of  a 
crop;  and  second,  on  account  of  their  color,  size  and 
keeping  qualities.  The  southern  trade  also  likes  the  Gano 
and  Ben  Davis.  As  to  packages,  the  three-bushel  barrel 
will  be  the  favorite  for  these  two  varieties;  boxes  are 
being  used  more  and  more  every  year,  but  here  in  the 
West  they  are  only  used  for  the  best  variety  of  fancy 
fruit.  As  to  the  probable  increase  of  the  apple  industry 
in  our  city,  will  say  the  prospects  are  good;  the  increase 
of  acreage  in  fruit  trees  contiguous  to  Kansas  City  is 
growing  every  year.  Our  cold  storage  facilities,  now  in 
the  course  of  construction,  will  be  increased  at  least 
50  per  cent,  and  in  a  few  years  Kansas  City  will  not  only 
be  the  center  of  the  United  States  geographically,  but  she 
will  be  the  center  of  the  largest  apple  industry  in  the 
world.  c.  CLEMONS  &  co 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

The  Apple  Trade  in  the  West. 

The  crop  of  apples  throughout  most  sections  in  the 
West  was  much  better  than  was  indicated  earlier  In  the 
season;  in  fact,  the  crop  was  a  good  one.  The  general 
quality,  however,  was  poor,  owing,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
dry  weather  and  the  extreme  heat.  There  were  a  great 
many  apples  stored,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  still 
on  hand  in  the  cold  storage  houses.  The  quality,  generally 
speaking,  of  those  still  on  hand  is  poor.  There  are  some 
good  apples.  The  holiday  trade  was  not  as  good  as  was 
anticipated.  Prices  ruled  quite  high,  and  this  curtailed 
consumption  considerably.  The  movement  was  not  as 
good  as  it  was  hoped  to  be,  and  holders  of  apples  find 
themselves  with  more  stock  on  hand,  unsold,  than  they 
had  hoped.  The  trade  at  the  present  time  is  exceedingly 
quiet.  The  holiday  trade  is  over,  and  the  market  is 
easier.  At  present  ruling  prices  the  trade  does  not  seem  to 
care  to  take  hold.  Apples  generally  cost  high  prices, 
and  the  extreme  prices  curtail  the  trade  very  much.  We 
believe,  from  what  we  can  learn  from  various  parties 
interested  in  the  trade,  that  there  are  more  apples  on 
hand  now  than  the  authorities  generally  think.  We  know 
that  this  is  true  in  the  West,  and  we  further  believe  that 
prices  must  go  lower  before  this  surplus  can  be  moved 
out  and  consumed.  Oranges  are  going  to  be  low  in  price 
this  Spring,  not  only  in  California,  but  also  in  Florida, 
and  this  affects  the  price  on  apples  to  some  extent;  to 
a  greater  extent,  we  believe,  than  the  trade  thinks.  The 
general  impression  is  that  no  money  has  been  made  on 
apples  up  to  the  present  time  at  the  price  at  which  they 
were  purchased  last  Fall,  and  that  prices  must  rule  higher 
to  let  the  holders  out.  This  does  not  seem  possible  at 
the  present  time,  nor  do  we  believe  that  prices  will  be 
such  as  to  enable  us  to  close  with  a  satisfactory  season’s 
business  in  apples.  There  are  still  a  good  many  apples  in 
the  West  on  hand,  in  cold  storage  houses,  both  cold  and 
open  storage,  asking  buyers,  and  quality  generally  is  poor. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  MILLER  &  TEASDALE  CO. 

The  Apple  Trade  of  New  Orleans. 

For  several  years  past  the  apple  which  seems  to  take 
preeminence  in  this  market  is  the  Ben  Davis,  and  although 
experienced  handlers  know  its  true  merit,  or  rather  de¬ 
merit,  as  an  eating  apple,  for  several  reasons  it  at  ways 
takes  the  preference  with  the  shipping  trade,  as  also  with 
the  general  local  fruit  trade  at  this  point.  In  our  climate 
it  has  been  found  that  the  Ben  Davis  will  stand  up  better 
in  keeping  quality  and  appearance  than  any  other  apple 
grown  or  shipped  here.  We  have  such  varied  changes, 
so  much  humidity,  with  severe  changes  to  hot,  sultry 
weather,  that  other  varieties  will  change  color  rapidly 
when  opened  for  sale,  giving  them  in  a  short  time  an 
almost  unsalable  appearance,  and  the  Ben  Davis  being  a 
rather  hard  apple,  will  stand  rough  treatment  in  ship¬ 
ping  to  the  country  better  than  most  others.  Added  to 
this,  is  the  general  request  for  a  red  apple  for  country 
shipping  orders.  A  good  deal  of  this  demand  comes  from 
the  main  consumers  in  the  surrounding  country;  that  is, 
the  negro  population,  who  seem  to  prefer  a  red  apple  or 
one  with  plenty  of  color.  Regular  handlers,  and  some  of 
our  best  local  trade  know  well  the  merits  of  the  superior 
eating  varieties,  such  as  are  preferred  in  the  North,  but 
under  the  circumstances  as  stated,  we,  as  receivers  down 
here,  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  but  must  cater  to  the 
taste  and  whims  of  the  trade,  and  give  them  what  they 
call  for.  In  usual  and  ordinary  seasons,  like  last  year, 
our  trade  uses  almost  an  equal  amount  of  New  York 
Baldwins  as  Ben  Davis,  but  this  season,  with  no  crop  in 
the  East  to  speak  of,  the  demand  is  wholly  for  Ben  Davis, 
with  some  trade  also  for  nice  Winesap,  Jonathan  or  other 
red  varieties,  but  totally  ignoring,  this  or  other  seasons, 
any  such  varieties  as  Greenings,  Pippins,  and  other  yel¬ 
low  or  yellow  blush  apples. 

We  usually  receive  a  good  many  cars  of  box  apples 
from  the  Pacific  coast  annually,  this  season  being  no 
exception,  but  although  the  apples,  mainly  Ben  Davis, 
which  we  have  received  this  season  from  Oregon  and 
Washington,  have  been  unusually  fine,  they  have  not  met 
with  the  demand  of  other  seasons,  and  the  same  thing 
applies  to  the  demand  for  quite  a  number  of  cars  of  fancy 
Bellflowers  in  boxes,  which  came  from  California.  This 
feature  is  peculiar,  and  shows  some  fickleness  attending 
the  apple  trade  at  this  point,  as  in  certain  years  the 
box  ‘package  takes  favorably  here,  but  never  shows  the 
preference  over  the  standard  barrel  package,  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  receipts  of  apples  re¬ 


ceived  here  are  reshipped  out  on  orders  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  We  do  not  at  this  time  think  that  much  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  endeavor  to  increase  or  enlarge 
the  trade  in  apples  at  this  point;  in  fact,  this  market  has 
shown  itself  for  many  years  past  to  be  for  its  size  one 
of  the  largest  apple  receiving  cities  in  the  United  States, 
the  sales  of  apples  during  the  regular  and  heavy  months, 
such  as  September  to  April,  running  all  the  way  from  one 
car  to  eight  cars  daily.  Sales  just  at  this  time  approxi¬ 
mate  from  two  to  three  cars  daily,  with  prices  on  Ben 
Davis  ranging  from  $4  to  $4.75  per  barrel.  There  has  been 
some  trade  opened  up  this  season  with  Cuban  ports  on 
apples,  each  steamer  taking  out  some  supplies,  and  there 
is  a  likelihood  that  with  due  judgment  and  precaution 
taken  in  filling  the  orders  now  being  received  from  these 
ports,  the  same  business  in  another  year  will  assume  quite 
large  proportions.  Added  to  this  foreign  demand,  we  also 
note  a  growing  demand  for  apples  from  Central  American 
ports,  to  which  ports  we  have  almost  daily  sailings  by 
banana  steamers,  running  regularly  to  this  port.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  we  shall  see  during  the  next  three  or 
four  months  a  very  good  demand  for  apples  down  here, 
predicated  somewhat,  however,  on  the  ruling  figures  from 
time  to  time.  The  indications  point  at  this  time  to  steady 
but  no  higher  prices  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
than  are  now  ruling  at  large  storage  points  in  the  West, 
which  hold  the  bulk  of  supplies  of  the  country.  Any  en¬ 
deavor  on  the  part  of  holders  to  manipulate  prices  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  they  are  now  quoted  will  mean  a  ma¬ 
terial  curtailment  of  the  demand,  and  consequent  disas¬ 
ter  later  in  the  season,  when  there  is  the  usual  scamper 
to  unload.  If  our  advice  is  worth  anything  to  any  holder 
of  apples,  it  would  be  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
prices  and  conditions  to  sell  right  along. 

New  Orleans,  La.  geo.  w.  davison  &  co. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEtK. 

DOMESTIC.— More  than  100  cases  of  smallpox  are  re¬ 
ported  in  the  State  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children 
at  Lincoln,  111.  In  addition  to  this  diphtheria  and  chick- 
enpox  are  also  present.  The  institution  shelters  more 
than  1,000  children,  as  well  as  183  officers  and  assistants. 

Most  of  the  smallpox  cases  are  mild . The  Great 

Northern  Railroad  Company  has  begun  an  extensive  cam¬ 
paign  among  the  farmers  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  other 
States  of  the  Central  West,  with  the  object  of  securing 
them  as  settlers  for  northern  Minnesota  and  North  Da¬ 
kota . The  steamer  Walla  Walla  was  wrecked 

in  the  Pacific  January  2,  after  a  collision  with  a  French 
bark;  42  lives  lost.  There  were  144  persons  on  board. 
....  A  fire  in  a  coffin  factory  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  January 
4,  caused  a  loss  of  $247,000 . An  epidemic  of  small¬ 

pox  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  has  put  the  entire  town  in 

quarantine . January  8,  a  disastrous  rear-end 

collision  occurred  between  two  passenger  trains  in  the 
Park  Avenue  tunnel,  near  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York  City;  15  persons  killed,  and  30  injured. 

ADMINISTRATION.— This  Government  will  not  become 
a  party  to  a  plan  of  Pan-American  compulsory  arbitration 
even  if  its  attitude  leads  to  the  disruption  of  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  now  in  session  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
This  Government  is  anxious  to  promote  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  arbitration,  but  it  is  opposed  to  any  arrangement 
which  will  bind  it  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  claims  of 
its  citizens  against  Central  and  South  American  countries, 
as  proposed  by  the  representatives  of  some  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  Our  position  is  dictated  by  the  fact  that  so  far  no 
feasible  scheme  of  compulsory  arbitration  that  would  be 
fair  or  businesslike  has  been  advanced,  and  there  is  no 
hope  that  an  acceptable  scheme  can  be  devised,  and  the 
State  Department  feels  that  such  a  treaty  would  not  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate . The  Panama  Canal  Com¬ 

pany  declares  itself  ready  to  transfer  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  payment  of  $40,000,000,  its  properties  and 
concessions  connected  with  the  Panama  route  across  the 
isthmus.  The  proposal  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  President.  Both  Houses  resumed  business  January  6. 
January  7  the  House  began  the  consideration  of  the  Nica¬ 
ragua  Canal  bill,  the  debate  being  opened  by  Mr.  Hepburn. 
For  two  hours  he  held  the  floor,  replying  to  a  volley  of 
questions  concerning  the  recent  offer  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  to  sell  its  property  and  franchises  to  the  United 
States  for  $40,000,000.  The  interest  in  the  debate  centered 
almost  entirely  on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

CUBA.— Gen.  Estrada  Palma  has  been  elected  President 
of  Cuba.  Election  for  Senators  and  Presidential  Electors 
will  occur  February  15  and  February  24.  The  question  as 
to  when  the  Cuban  Government  is  to  be  inaugurated 
has  not  yet  been  settled,  and  if  there  should  follow  this 
election  any  demonstrations  by  the  Cubans  indicative  of 
unwillingness  to  accept  it  as  final,  such  demonstrations 
will  increase  the  reluctance  of  Congress  to  order  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  and  the  transfer  of  the  Cuban  Gov¬ 
ernment.  No  reciprocity  will  be  given  to  Cuba  until  it  is 
known  that  there  is  a  government  with  which  to  recipro¬ 
cate.  If  the  Cubans  cannot  organize  a  government,  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  to  adopt  some  other  means  of  aiding  the 
commerce  of  the  island  while  it  remains  under  American 
control.  Any  reciprocity  measure  will  have  its  origin  in 
the  House.  The  Senate  leaders  will  not  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  a  question  which  closely  affects  the  revenues. 

PHILIPPINES.— Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  smallpox, 
the  Civil  Commission  has  prepared  an  act  for  the  com¬ 
pulsory  vaccination  of  residents  of  the  islands . 

The  War  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  remarkable  docu¬ 
ment,  sent  from  the  Philippines,  in  which  nine  Ameri¬ 
cans,  seven  of  whom  are  in  the  United  States  military 
service,,  call  upon  American  soldiers  to  desert  and  lead 
a  life  of  ease  and  luxury  with  the  Filipinos.  It  is  said  that 
all  the  signatures  were  obtained  under  duress,  the  petition 
having  been  prepared  by  the  Filipinos. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maritime  Stock  Breeders’  Association  was  held  at  Am¬ 
herst,  Nova  Scotia,  December  19  last.  The  following  of¬ 
ficers  were  reelected  for  1902:  President,  E.  B.  Elderkin, 
Amherst;  vice-president  for  Nova  Scotia,  Charles  A.  Arch¬ 
ibald,  Tfuro;  vice-president  for  New  Brunswick,  Col.  H. 
M.  Campbell,  Apohaqui.  J.  W.  Callbeek,  Augustine  Cove, 
was  elected  vice-president  for  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  California  Creamery  Operators’  Association  opened 


its  annual  convention  at  San  Francisco  December  20. 

Sir  Joseph  Henry  Gilbert,  long  associated  with  the  late 
Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  in  his  agricultural  experiments  at  Roth- 
amsted,  England,  died  December  23.  He  was  born  at  Hull 
on  August  1.  1817.  In  1843  he  began  a  special  study  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  chemistry  and  physiology,  and  it  is  with  his  re¬ 
searches  into  this  subject  that  his  name  has  been  chiefly 
connected  since  then.  In  1882  and  1884  Sir  Joseph  visited 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  traveling  over  wide  areas, 
in  order  to  study  the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  America. 
In  1884  he  was  appointed  Sibthorpian  Professor  of  Rural 
Economy  at  Oxford,  which  position  he  held  until  1890. 
In  1893  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  great  number  of  learned  societies,  and  re¬ 
ceived  decorations  from  the  French,  German  and  other 
governments.  Various  universities  conferred  honorary 
degrees  on  him. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Colorado  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  in  Denver  January  21-23. 

The  Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  Association  has  secured  ex¬ 
cursion  rates  of  a  fare  and  a  third,  on  the  certificate 
plan,  from  all  points  in  Ohio,  to  their  annual  meeting  at 
Townshend  Hall,  Columbus,  February  5-7.  This  promises 
to  be  the  best  meeting  ever  held  in  Ohio.  Special  induce¬ 
ments  are  offered  to  creameries  and  cheese  factories  send¬ 
ing  the  largest  per  cent  of  their  patrons  to  the  meeting. 
Send  for  programme  and  particulars  to  James  S.  Devol, 
secretary,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  will  occur  at  Rochester  Janu¬ 
ary  22-23.  A  valuable  programme  is  assured. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  SEED  POTATOES. 


will  command  a  high  price.  The  price  was  so  high  for 
eating  early  in  the  season  that  they  were  sold  for  eating. 
Late  varieties  are  more  plentiful,  but  I  should  say  for 
seed  good  clean,  true  stock  would  bring  about  $3  per 
barrel.  c.  R  white. 

Ionia,  N.  Y. 


Early  varieties  average  but  little,  if  any,  over  one-fourth 
crop;  later  sorts  much  better.  Prices  dropped  at  harvest 
time  from  90  to  60  cents;  they  are  quoted  in  local  markets 
at  60  to  80  cents  now.  I  am  unable  to  judge  as  to  the 
amount  on  hand.  Conditions  favor  a  higher  price  for 
early  seed.  g.  a.  hisey. 

Republic,  Ohio. 


I  he  seed  prospects  for  potatoes  are  as  good  as  any 
year  previous,  and  there  is  no  visible  shortage.  A  great 
many  have  been  sold,  but  fully  half  the  crop  is  still  on 
hand.  The  crop  in  this  section  was  larger  than  usual, 
and  the  heaviest  growers  are  holding  for  higher  prices, 
but  the  buyers  all  think  they  are  going  to  be  lower,  and 
that  seed  will  bring  from  50  cents  to  75  cents,  possibly 
less.  There  are  very  few  early  potatoes,  most  of  the 
crop  being  late  varieties.  E.  l.  lyman. 

Bancroft,  Mich. 


The  potato  crop  of  1901  was  a  fair  one  in  the  Red  River 
Valley,  and  the  demand  for  seed  from  the  South  and 
Southwest  has  been  excellent.  I  think  75  per  cent  of  the 
crop  has  been  sold;  perhaps  more.  Dealers  realized  from 
70  to  90  cents  per  bushel  on  cars  here  during  the  Fall, 
and  they  expect  higher  prices  in  the  Spring.  The  above 
prices  were  for  Red  River  Early  Ohio;  Bliss  Triumph 
bi  ought  about  20  cents  per  bushel  more.  Farmers  gen¬ 
erally  are  very  prosperous,  putting  up  good  buildings, 
improving  their  stock,  and  changing  into  a  diversified 
system  of  farming.  geo.  w.  bilsborrow. 

Woiverton,  Minn. 

In  this  section  the  seed  potato  crop  is  short;  owing  to 
the  heavy  rains  during  the  planting  season  many  rotted. 
What  we  have  are  fine.  Prices  will  be  higher  than  last 
season  for  seed;  $3.75  to  $5  per  barrel  for  1902,  about  50 
cents  per  barrel  higher  than  1901;  eating  potatoes,  $3.75 
per  barrel;  $4  to  $5  for  early  kinds  for  seed;  eating  po¬ 
tatoes  much  higher  than  this  time  last  year;  $1  per 
bushel  in  local  market.  A  very  short  crop  of  late  po¬ 
tatoes,  not  over  one-third  of  a  crop;  very  few  on  hand; 
only  medium  stock  of  early  potatoes  on  hand.  There 
will  be  no  stock  of  any  kind  for  northern  markets  for 
eating  at  all  in  this  county.  j.  w.  hall. 

Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


I  think  there  are  potatoes  enough  in  the  country  to 
supply  all  demands  for  seed.  Supply  and  demand  will,  of 
course,  govern  the  price.  I  do  not  think  that  they  will 
go  any  higher  until  Spring,  if  then.  Potatoes  were  a  good 
crop  in  this  town;  will  probably  average  125  bushels  per 
acre.  I  should  think  that  half  of  the  crop  has  been 
shipped  out;  the  rest  as  yet  in  dealers'  and  'grocers’ 
hands.  As  nearly  as  I  can  find  out,  potatoes  are  keeping 
well  in  this  town,  but  I  hear  of  considerable  complaint 
in  neighboring  counties  of  rot.  Potatoes  as  yet  in  this 
vicinity  are  about  all  of  the  late  varieties.  Early  ones 
were  nearly  a  total  failure  on  account  of  early  blight.  1 
think  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  seed  in  the  Spring, 
for  it  is  usually  the  case  when  they  are  high  in  price 
that  there  will  be  a  large  acreage  planted. 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  j.  g.  Herman. 


I  believe  that  good  seed  potatoes  will  be  much  scarcer 
than  for  years.  Many  fields  rotted  so  badly  that  they 
were  hurried  to  market  as  fast  as  dug,  some  carrying  off 
the  entire  crop.  The  yield  of  late  potatoes  was  about 
an  average  crop  (100  to  200  bushels  per  acre),  but  the  rot 
cut  it  down  perhaps  one-third.  There  are  some  being 
held  over,  but  they  were  from  fields  that  indicated  but 
little  rot.  We  think  prices  must  be  quite  a  little  higher 
than  usual.  However,  it  will  depend  upon  the  crop  in 
other  portions  of  the  country  largely,  but  judging  from 
reports  from  the  West,  there  will  be  no  potatoes  to  come 
from  that  quarter  except  at  very  high  figures.  Good 
seed  potatoes,  in  our  opinion,  will  bring  about  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  bushel;  certainly  not  less  than  $1.  There  is,  we 
think,  a  very  small  stock  of  early  varieties  on  hand,  as 
they  were  a  poor  crop  generally.  The  stock  of  late 
varieties  is  perhaps  two-thirds  the  amount  held  over 
last  year,  with  quite  a  number  rotting  in  cellars. 

Garbutt,  N.  Y.  d.  c.  m'pherson. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

CHRISTMAS  TIMES  IN  GEORGIA. 
The  corn  ain’t  bringing  nuthin’,  an’  cot¬ 
ton’s  goin’  low; 

There  ain’t  enough  a-comin’  in  to  pay  the 
debts  we  owe; 

But  the  world  is  smilin’  brightly  on  the 
valley  an’  the  hill; 

So  light  the  Christmas  fire,  an’  we’ll  all  be 
happy  still! 

The  year’s  been  rough  an’  tumble,  and  the 
cotton  didn’t  pay 

Fer  the  plantin’  an’  the  pickin’,  an’  we're 
mighty  short  on  hay; 

But  in  spite  o’  all  misfortunes  we’re  a-livin’ 
with  a  will; 

So  light  the  Christmas  fire,  an'  we’ll  all  be 
happy  still! 

It’ll  be  a  happy  Christmas,  with  the  old- 
time  songs  an’  jokes; 

An’  there’ll  be  a  lot  o’  presents  fer  the 
children  an’  the  folks; 

Here’s  “mother”  knittin’  stockin’s  for  Tom 
an’  Dick  an’  Bill: 

So  light  the  Christmas  fire,  an’  we’ll  all  be 
happy  still! 

—Frank  Jb.  Stanton,  in  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

* 

A  friend  in  Connecticut  reminds  us 
that  very  durable  rugs  are  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  and  sewing  carpet  rags,  and  then 
crocheting  them  into  strips,  which  are 
sewn  together.  Very  pretty  contrasts 
are  made,  and  the  effect  is  good.  Such 
rugs,  made  of  cotton  rags,  are  very  suit¬ 
able  for  a  Summer  bedroom,  and  are 
readily  washed. 

-* 

We  have  heard  of  an  exceedingly  con¬ 
sistent  woman  who,  when  buying  one  of 
those  fur  collars  that  look  like  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  attenuated  fox  curled  about 
the  wearer’s  neck,  refused  one  decorated 
with  two  heads,  on  the  ground  that  such 
an  animal  is  not  ordinarily  seen  outside 
of  a  dime  museum.  Then  she  went  off 
calmly  without  saying  a  word  about  the 
six  or  eight  tails  dangling  from  the  same 
collar,  which  from  the  standpoint  of 
pure  realism,  were  even  more  incon¬ 
gruous  than  two  heads! 

* 

A  specialist  upon  children’s  diseases 
condemns  very  severely  the  practice 
often  noticed  among  mothers,  of  sip¬ 
ping  a  little  of  the  baby’s  food,  either 
to  coax  the  child  to  eat,  or  to  test  the 
temperature,  then  continuing  to  feed  the 
child  from  the  same  spoon.  This  doctor 
says  that  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  and 
diphtheria  are  frequently  found  in  the 
mouths  of  perfectly  healthy  adults.  They 
cause  no  symptoms  of  disease,  because 
of  the  resisting  power  of  such  an  adult, 
but  when  carried  to  the  delicate  mem¬ 
branes  of  an  infant’s  mouth  and  throat 
they  thrive  actively,  and  the  child  con¬ 
tracts  the  disease.  From  every  point  of 
view  such  a  practice  is  objectionable. 

* 

It  is  noticeable  that  none  of  the  well- 
made  waists  this  Winter  has  a  perfectly 
plain  back.  It  fits  plainly,  but  there  is 
always  some  ornamentation,  either  tucks 
or  straps.  Taffeta  straps  with  rows  of 
stitching  are  very  often  seen,  but  good 
and  novel  effects  are  shown  in  straps  of 
the  same  material  as  the  waist.  Heavy 
flannels  have  these  straps  put  on  with 
raw  edges,  stitched  with  great  regular¬ 
ity,  and  the  effect  is  very  good.  The 
velvet  and  corduroy  waists,  which  seem¬ 
ed  likely  to  be  a  special  feature  of  the 
Winter,  have  hardly  proved  as  popular 
as  expected.  A  good  many  cheap  ones 
were  sold,  which  crocked,  faded  and 
crushed,  injuring  the  good  name  of  bet¬ 
ter  fabrics.  They  are  bulky,  too,  and 
heavier  than  is  necessary  in  our  warm 
rooms,  or  under  heavy  coats  and  thick 
furs.  The  women  who  persist  in  wear¬ 
ing  close  little  collarless  Eton  jackets 
in  the  coldest  weather  might  well  be 
thankful  for  a  velvet  blouse  underneath, 


but  then  they  can’t  wear  such  a  thing 
without  spoiling  the  “set”  of  the  little 
jacket.  So  the  velvet  blouse  must  again 
retire  in  favor  of  silk,  flannel,  albatross 
and  the  like.  Albatross  is  very  popular 
for  waists  this  Winter,  and  it  has  the 
merit  of  washing  admirably.  A  waist 
of  white  albatross,  lined  with  lawn  (not 
a  separate  lining,  but  cut  like  the  out¬ 
side)  is  extremely  pretty,  and  very  ser¬ 
viceable. 

* 

The  day  after  Christmas  the  big  stores 
began  to  display  their  Summer  shirt 


waists.  The  cut,  as  seen  in  these  first 
ones,  is  very  similar  to  last  year;  the 
chief  difference  is  the  material.  Mercer¬ 
ized  cottons  are  to  be  in  greater  favor 
than  ever,  and  some  of  the  newest 
among  them  are  white  goods,  having 
dots  or  figures  woven  in  them,  so  that 
they  have  the  damask  effect  suggestive 
of  table  linen.  We  are  also  told  that 
“made”  velvet  bows  will  be  greatly  worn 
upon  the  front  of  the  waists;  not  the 
tied  loops  worn  last  year,  but  a  bow 
made  of  piece  velvet,  the  loops  and  ends 
lined  with  silk.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  when  any  popular  fashion  is  re¬ 
vived,  it  is  always  in  a  more  extrava¬ 
gant  form.  The  tied  bows  worn  last 
year  were  pretty,  but  inexpensive,  and 
any  purchaser  could  have  the  bow  tied 
for  nothing  by  an  expert  when  she 
bought  the  ribbon.  The  “made”  bows 
of  piece  velvet  will  cost  more,  and  can¬ 
not  be  made  up  with  the  same  facility. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  girl’s  frock  shown  combines  very 
prettily  an  effect  of  tucks  and  square 
yoke.  As  illustrated,  it  is  made  of 
camel’s  hair  cloth  in  a  deep  cardinal  red 
with  bertha  of  taffeta  and  trimming  of 
black  velvet  ribbon  and  yoke  of  white 
lace;  but  cashmere,  henrietta  cloth,  al¬ 
batross  and  all  soft  wool  materials  are 
appropriate.  The  waist  is  made  over  a 
body  lining  that  closes  with  it  at  the 
center  back,  and  on  to  which  the  yoke 
is  faced.  The  waist  is  tucked  at  both 
back  and  front,  but  is  drawn  down  snug¬ 
ly  at  the  back  while  it  blouses  slightly 
at  the  front.  The  bertha  is  cut  in  points. 
The  sleeves  are  in  bishop  style,  tucked 
for  a  portion  of  their  length  but  form 
soft  puffs  above  the  narrow  pointed 
cuffs,  and  are  arranged  over  fitted  lin¬ 
ings.  The  skirt  is  circular  and  is  tucked 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
lows’  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


in  groups  that  are  left  free  a  few  inches 
from  the  lower  edge  to  provide  fullness 
and  give  a  frill  effect.  To  cut  this  cos¬ 
tume  for  a  girl  10  years  of  age  3%  yards 
of  material  27  inches  wide,  2%  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  2%  yards  50  inches  wide 
will  be  required,  with  y2  yard  of  all- 
over  lace  for  yoke  and  collar  and  y2  yard 
of  silk  for  bertha.  The  pattern  No.  3993 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  fancy  blouse  has  a  fitted  lining 
closing  in  front.  The  fronts  are  laid  in 
single  side  pleats  at  the  shoulder  seams, 
but  are  arranged  in  gathers  at  the  waist 
line.  The  narrow  vest  front  is  separate 
and  attached  to  the  lining,  permanently 
at  the  right  side,  but  hooked  into  place 
under  the  left  front.  The  back  is  plain 
across  the  shoulders  and  drawn  down 
in  gathers  at  the  waist  line.  The 
sleeves  are  novel  and  stylish,  the  ma¬ 
terial  being  cut  away  at  the  outer  seams 
to  admit  the  puffs  of  lace,  but  these  may 
be  omitted  and  the  sleeves  made  plain 
when  preferred.  To  cut  this  waist  for  a 
woman  of  medium  size  3%  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  21  inches  wide,  2%  yards  27  inches 
wide  or  1%  yards  44  inches  wide  will  be 
required,  with  1%  yard  of  all-over  lace 
for  plastron,  collar  and  puffs.  The  pat- 


tern  No.  3985  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 

We  may  be  sure  that  whatever  may 
be  right  about  religion  to  quarrel  over 
it  must  be  wrong. — Lubbock. 

What  a  vast  proportion  of  our  lives 
is  spent  in  useless  forebodings  concern¬ 
ing  the  future!  Present  joys,  present 
messings,  slip  by,  and  we  miss  half  their 
sweet  flavor,  and  all  for  want  of  faith 
in  Him  who  provides  the  tiniest  sun¬ 
beam.  Why  cannot  we,  slipping  our 
hand  into  His  each  day,  walk  trustingly 
over  that  day’s  appointed  path,  thorny 
or  flowery,  crooked  or  straight,  knowing 
that  evening  will  bring  us  sleep,  peace 
and  home? — Phillips  Brooks. 

WHITE  AND  RED 

Pale  blood — paleface — poor 
health ;  Scott’s  Emulsion — red 
blood — rosy  face — good  health; 
that’s  the  order  of  events. 

Our  first  lines  give  a  conden¬ 
sed  history  of  many  cases,  chief¬ 
ly  young  girls  at  school.  For 
some  reason  girls  of  that  age 
are  frequent  sufferers  from  pale 
blood — a  real  blood  starvation. 

Scott’s  Emulsion,  a  clean, 
white  medicine,  makes  rich,  red 
blood  and  rosy  faces.  It  is 
blood  food. 

We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
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Rheumatic 

Sciatic,  Sharp  and  Shooting  Pains. 
Strains,  Weakness  and  ail  bodily  aches 
and  pains  relieved  almost  instantly. 
Backache,  Headache,  Faceacho, 
Chest  Pains,  and  all  Nervous  Pains 
and  Muscular  Weakness  cured  by 

StJacobsOil 

After  all  other  remedies  faft. 

Arts  like  magic  I 

Conquers  Pain 


Price,  25c  and  50c. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  fine  flavor 
Cleanest,  cheapest ;  free  from  insects.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  KKAUSEIt  A  BltO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


BEFORE  BUYING  Sri"?." 

A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  glv- 

lng  full  d6~ 

scrlption  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  Ow«go,N.Y. 


Going  to  Feed  Cattle  This  Winter? 

ftS,o„ol  Then  be  sure  and  bur  an  0*tfood 
QpL  t^SSSnil  Standard  Scale  and  know  what 

mIm—pIB  you  make.  Ii  will  pay  you  Ok- 
Kood'M  are  simply  constructed 
of  best  material.  No  repairs. 
30 day 8  trial.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Prices  and  terms  reasonable.  Fre«j 
Catalogue.  Osgood  Seale  Co.,  103  Central  St.  Binghamton,  N.Y, 


THE  BEST  FENCE 


for  the  worst  stock  is  the  Standard  PAGE.  Try  it. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


WIRE  FENCE 

Heavy  lateral  wires,  heavy  hard  steel  stays,  coiled 
spring  wire.  Sure  Grip  lock  In  strength,  appearance, 
and  durab  lity.  the  Hard  Steel  cannot  be  excelled. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  HARD  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


IF  YOU  HEAD  THIS 
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don't  forget  to  send  for  catalogue  describing  The 
Frost  Fence.  No  soft  wire  used.  No  bends,  no  twists 
to  weaken  fence.  Best  bard  spring  wire  used  through¬ 
out.  Thousands  of  miles  of  The  Frost  Fence  con¬ 
structed  in  the  past  four  years. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The ' 
Ready' 
Built 

iLLWOOD^ 


\$TEELWIRE/1 
FENCE 

^Stays, 

tUp, 


So  nicely  woven  of 
strong  steel  wire  that 
the  tension  is  the  same 
’  all  over.  Stretch  it 
’  tight.  Contraction  am¬ 
ply  provided  for.  Low 
in  price ;  high  in  quality. 
Sold  everywhere.  If 
your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  ' 
write  to 

yAmcrican  Steel  &Wire  Co. 
,  Chicago,  New  York, 
Sun  Francisco, 
Denver. 


Don’t  Blame 

The  Dealer 


because  he  can’t  sell  you  fence  as  cheap  as  we  can.  He 
has  to  make  a  prolltfor  himself  in  addition  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  profit.  He  makes  you  pay  it.  We  sell  our 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  factory  to  farmer  at  manufacturer’s 

firlees.  No  middleman’s  profit — Just  one  small  mauufae- 
urer’s  profit.  The  fence  is  all  right — just  ask  somebody 
who  uses  it.  Send  for  circulars  and  special  discounts. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  113  L  St., .Peoria,  Hi. 
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Uncle  Chatterton’s  Ginger¬ 
bread. 

This  time  it  was  the  gingerbread. 
Uncle  Chatterton  had  to  find  fault  with 
something.  It  was  a  matter  of  principle 
with  him.  If  ever  the  day  passed  whose 
low  descending  sun  failed  to  set  upon 
some  adverse  comment  of  Uncle  Chat¬ 
terton’s  concerning  his  bill  of  fare,  Aunt 
Chatterton  put  a  kettleful  of  water  on 
the  stove  before  she  went  to  bed,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  somebody  would  have 
to  start  for  the  doctor  before  morning. 

“This  gingerbread,”  said  Uncle  Chat¬ 
terton,  “is  not  fit  for  the  pigs.” 

The  rest  of  us  had  eaten  our  squares 
of  it  without  finding  this  out.  It  was 
very  good  gingerbread — not  quite  up  to 
Aunt  Chatterton’s  mark,  perhaps,  hut 
still  very  fair  average  gingerbread. 

Georgiana  looked  indignant,  Aunt 
Chatterton’s  brow  cleared.  Uncle  Chat¬ 
terton  had  not  grumbled  at  anything 
during  breakfast  or  dinner.  It  was  a 
relief  to  her  when  he  began  at  last. 

“It  is  a  little  heavy,”  she  said  apolo¬ 
getically.  “I  don’t  think  that  last  barrel 
of  flour  is  quite  as  good  as  the  one  we 
had  before.” 

Uncle  Chatterton  snorted: 

“If  that  isn’t  like  a  woman!  Never 
give  in  it’s  her  own  fault,  of  course.  The 
flour  is  all  right.  The  recipe  is  the  trou¬ 
ble.  If  you’d  use  the  recipe  my  mother 
gave  you,  you’d  have  gingerbread  fit  to 
eat.  My  mother  used  to  make  the  best 
gingerbread  I  ever  ate.” 

“Your  mother’s  recipe  calls  for  sour 
cream,”  protested  Aunt  Chatterton, 
“and  you  know  we  never  have  any.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  we  have?”  Uncle 
Chatterton  was  getting  more  excited 
every  minute.  “Anyway,  such  ginger¬ 
bread  as  this  is  a  menace  to  the  diges¬ 
tion  and  health  of  every  unfortunate 


3976  Serpentine  Skirtt 
22  to  30  Waist. 


3956  Misses  Petticoat, 
10  to  16  yrs. 


creature  who  rashly  attempts  to  eat  it. 
I  could  make  better  gingerbread  my¬ 
self.” 

“Why  don’t  you  make  it,  then?” 

.Of  course  it  was  Georgiana  who  ask¬ 
ed  this.  None  of  us  would  have  dared. 
But  Georgiana  belonged  to  some  weird, 
new  place  out  West,  where  people  said 
what  they  thought.  This  was  her  first 
visit  East,  and  she  was  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  sophisticated  to  be  in  awe  of 
Uncle  Chatterton. 

“Wha-a-t-t?”  gasped  Uncle  Chatter¬ 
ton. 

“I  said  why  don’t  you  make  it?”  re¬ 
peated  Georgiana,  sweetly  and  calmly. 
“Won’t  Aunt  Chatterton  let  you?” 

Uncle  Chatterton’s  face  was  a  study. 

“Y-young  w-woman,”  he  spluttered. 
Then  he  stopped  and  drank  a  glass  of 
milk  to  relieve  his  feelings,  after  which 
he  said:  “I  icill  make  some  ginger¬ 
bread.  I’ll  make  it  for  tea  to-morrow 
night.  It’s  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world.  I’ll  send  out  to  Mrs.  Grigsby  for 
some  cream,  and  you’ll  see.” 


Uncle  Chatterton  was  game.  He  would 
rather  die  than  give  in  that  he  couldn’t 
make  gingerbread  after  all  his  growling. 
Accordingly  the  next  afternoon  Uncle 
Chatterton  made  the  gingerbread  for 
tea. 

We  all  went  in  to  the  kitchen  to  watch 
him.  He  was  beaming  with  good  nature 
and  made  us  all  furious  by  assuming 
genially  that  we  had  come  to  learn  how 
good  gingerbread  was  really  made.  Aunt 
Chatterton  tied  one  of  her  big  blue 
aprons  around  him,  and  hunted  out  his 
mother’s  recipe  for  him.  Mrs.  Grigsby 
had  sent  up  a  whole  jugful  of  sour 


cream;  and  Uncle  Chatterton  went  to 
work. 

He  measured  and  sifted  and  stirred — 
all  quite  deftly,  as  we  had  to  admit.  He 
did  get  a  little  bit  flustered  when  he 
broke  one  of  the  eggs  by  mistake  into 
the  remainder  of  the  sour  cream  instead 
of  into  his  mixing  bowl;  but  he  cheer¬ 
fully  decided  that  it  didn’t  matter,  be¬ 
cause  eggs  were  cheap  and  the  rest  of 
the  cream  wasn’t  needed  anyway. 

“I’m  going  to  put  lots  of  ginger  in,” 
he  said.  “Maria  never  flavors  it  strong 
enough  for  me.” 

When  his  mixture  was  ready  he  pour¬ 
ed  it  into  the  pan  and  set  it  triumphant¬ 
ly  in  the  oven. 

“Now,  you  girls  may  set  the  table,” 
he  said.  “That  cake  will  be  ready  to 
eat  in  about  20  minutes.” 

When  the  gingerbread  came  out  of  the 
oven,  it  was  as  light  and  puffy  as  gol¬ 
den  foam. 

“Say  I  can’t  make  gingerbread,  will 
you,  young  woman?”  chuckled  Uncle 
Chatterton  at  Georgiana. 

Georgiana’s  crest  was  drooping  but 
she  replied  that  the  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  was  in  the  eating. 

Uncle  Chatterton  turned  the  steam¬ 
ing  gingerbread  out  on  a  plate  and  car¬ 
ried  it  proudly  to  the  table.  Triumph 
seemed  to  ooze  out  of  him  at  every  pore. 
When  the  gingerbread  was  passed  he 
helped  himself  to  the  largest  piece  and 
took  a  big,  brave  bite. 

We  all  saw  the  look  on  his  face  and 
each  of  us  hastened  to  sample  his  or  her 
slice. 

We  did  not  take  a  second  bite.  Geor¬ 
giana,  who  has  a  delicate  throat,  nearly 
choked  to  death. 

Uncle  Chatterton  had  “gingered”  that 
gingerbread  with  mustard! — What  to 
Eat. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Pumpkin  Custard. — Pare  and  cut  suffi¬ 
cient  pumpkin  to  make  two  quarts  of 
blocks.  Put  into  a  steamer,  or  into  a 
saucepan,  with  just  a  little  water.  Cover 
the  saucepan  closely  and  allow  the 
pumpain  to  steam  until  perfectly  ten¬ 
der.  There  should  be  no  water  left  when 
the  pumpkin  is  done.  Press  through  a 
sieve,  add  two  table9poonfuls  of  butter 
and  stand  aside  over  night.  One  hour 
before  serving  time  add  to  the  pumpkin 
a  pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
beaten  with  a  cupful  of  sugar,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  and,  if  you  wish, 
the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon. 
Turn  into  a  baking  dish  or  into  small 
custard  cups  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  one  hour.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  until  they  are  very  light,  add  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  and 
beat  until  dry  ana  fine.  Heap  over  the 
baked  custard,  dust  thickly  with  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  and  stand  it  in  a  slow  oven 
until  dry  and  lightly  browned.  Serve 
cold. 

Creamed  Liver. — Cut  one  pound  of 
calf’s  liver  in  inch  square  pieces  and 
cover  with  cold  water;  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice  and  one  whoie 
clove  and  simmer  gently  for  one  hour; 
add  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  after 
half  an  hour;  pour  off  water  and  add 
one-half  pint  of  rich  milk  or  thin  cream; 
mix  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  flour  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  a  pinch  of 
white  pepper  and  let  boil  up  once.  Serve 
on  small  squares  of  crisp  toast. 

Girls  should  be  veritable  sunbeams, 
not  only  to  the  members  of  their  own 
family  circle,  but  also  to  everybody  with 
whom  they  come  into  contact.  Every 
room  they  enter  should  be  the  brighter 
for  their  presence. — Ruskin. 


TRY  GRAIN-0!  TRY  GRAIN-0! 

Ask  your  Grocer  to-day  to  show  you  a  package  of 
GllAIN-O,  the  new  food  drink  that  takes  the  place 
of  coffee.  The  children  may  drink  it  without  injury 
as  well  as  the  adult.  All  who  try  it,  like  it.  GRAIN-0 
has  that  rich  seal  brown  of  Mocha  or  Java,  but  it  is 
made  from  pure  grains,  and  the  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  it  without  distress.  the  price  of  coffee 
15c.  and  25c.  per  package.  Sold  by  all  grooers 


Letters  from  a  Self-Made 
Merchant  to  His  «Son 

They  are  from  John  Graham,  an 
old  Chicago  pork  packer,  to  his  son 
Pierrepont,  who  has  just  left  Harvard 
College,  and  is  beginning  work  in 
earnest  as  an  eight-dollar  clerk  in  the 
old  man’s  packing-house. 

This  series,  recently  published  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  has 
been  put  into  a  little  booklet,  and  a  copy 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  one  send¬ 
ing  one  dollar  for  a  year’s  subscription 
toTHE  Saturday  Evening  Post.  More 
of  these  letters  are  to  appear  in 
early  numbers  of  The  Post. 

Profitable 
WorK 


offered  agents  in  every 
town  to  secure  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  and  The  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post.  We  want  agents  who 
will  work  thoroughly  and  with  busi¬ 
ness  system  to  cover  each  section  with 
our  illustrated  little  booklets  and  other 
advertising  matter,  and  to  look  sharply 
after  renewals  from  old  subscribers.  The 
pay  is  first  rate,  and  at  the  end  of 
season  $20,000  will  be  given  the  best 
workers  as  extra  prizes  for  good 
work.  IIow  well  some  of  our  agents 
have  succeeded  is  told  in  a  little 
booklet  we  would  like  to  send 
you  —  portraits  of  some  of  our 
best  agents,  with  the  story  of 
how  they  made  it  pay. 


The  Curtis 
Publishing 
Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Has  an 
Honest 
Look. 

That’s  what 
say  about  our 
It’s  built  that  way. 


No  Imitation  Cathedral.  No  Jack- 
in-the-box  surprises.  No  rat-hole 
exploration  to  get  your  mail. 

Just  the  simplest  style  of  weather 
_  roof  building-shed  roof,  wide  projecting 
cornice  and  thick  heavy  walls.  Isn’t  that  the 
kind  of  structure  you  can  rely  on?  Send  for 
details. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


One  Year  Free 


Ohio  papci  ujin  n«ive  ruULTl 
MONTHLY  TWO  years  for  50  CENTS -regul 
price  for  ONE  year.  No  better  poultry  paper  pu 
lished.  Sample  copy  free. 

POULTRY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  Y 


The  South  Australian  Farmers’ 
Co-operative  Union,  Limited 

FRANKLIN  STREET,  ADELAIDE, 

South  Australia. 

Capital— 250,000  shares  at  £1  each. 

Total  payments  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901, 
£392,177.  Net  profit  on  paid-up  Capital,  26J4  per  cent. 

The  Union  alms  at  supplying  agriculturists  with 
Machinery  and  Implements  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  is  open  to  take  up  agencies  for 
first-class  lines.  Correspondence  invited. 


STEEL  ROOFING 


Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  fi  feet  long. 

The  best  Rooting,  Siding  or  Celling  jou  run 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Conies  eith,  •  Hat,  corrugated  or 
“V”  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
cburge*  at  the  following  prices 
TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 


INDIANA,  ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN,  JIICII  IRAN. 
OHIO,  IOWA.  WKST 
VIKUINIA, 

Per  Square,  #2. 35. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 
YORK,  NEW  JERSEY, 
MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY, 
MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Square,  $2. 50. 


P/'ices  on  other  States  on  application. 

A  square  means  100  square  feet.  VVrite  for  free 
catalogue  No.  67 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  amt  Iron  Sft.,  Chicago 


-FURS’ 

McMillan  Fur  &  Wool  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


Not  too  Modest- 

just  Modest  Enough 

IS  OUR  MOTTO. 

Hence  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  our 

Drag  Sawing 
Outfits 

are  simply  “out  of 
sight.” 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
CATALOGUE. 


St.  Albans  Foundry  &  Implement  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  3. 


TUB 

POULTRY-HOUSE 


ROOFING 


As  a  water-proof  covering  for  Poultry- 
Houses,  RU8EROID  has  no  equal.  Keeps 
I  the  houses  cool  during  the  warm  weather, 
and  warm  In  Winter,  and  the  chicks  dry  and 
|  comfortable.  The  sun  cannot  melt  it. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

10O  William  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTA TIO /IS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  January  11,  1902. 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth, 


to  arrive  .  —  @  89% 

No.  2,  red,  elevator .  —  @  89% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  elevator _  —  @  70% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @53 

Rye,  No.  2,  W’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf _  —  @  70% 

Barley,  feeding  .  65  @  67 

Malting  .  —  @  69 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  1901,  choice,  per  bu . 2  35  @2  40 

Poor  to  good . : . 2  00  @2  30 

Medium,  1901,  choice . 2  00  @2  02% 

Pea,  1901,  choice . 1  95  @1  97% 

Medium  and  pea,  poor  to  good..l  75  @1  90 

Red  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  15  @2  17% 

Poor  to  good . 1  80  @2  10 

White  kidney,  1901,  choice .  —  @2  45 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  80  @1  85 

Yellow  eye,  1901,  choice .  —  @2  35 

Lima,  California,  1901 .  —  @3  30 

Italian,  medium  . 1  90  @1  95 

Other  foreign,  medium . 1  75  @1  85 

FEED. 

City  bran,  200-lb.  sacks.. .  —  @24  50 

Middlings  . 25  00  @26  00 

Spring  bran,  coarse . 22  00  @22  10 

Winter  bran  .  —  @23  00 

Linseed  meal,  ton .  —  @29  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  82%@  85 

No.  2  .  75  @  80 

No.  3  .  65  @  70 

Clover  .  60  @  65 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  67% 

Straw,  rye,  long .  75  @  80 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  3%  cents  per 
quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @  25 

Firsts  .  22  @  24 

Seconds  .  19  @  21 

Lower  grades  .  16  @  17 

June,  extras  .  21  @  22 

Held,  firsts  .  19  @  20 

June,  seconds  . .  17  @  18% 

Field,  thirds  .  15  @  16% 

State  dairy,  tubs,  fresh,  fancy..  22  @  23 

Tubs,  firsts  .  19  @  21 

Tubs,  seconds  .  17  @  18 

Tubs,  thirds  .  15  @  16 

Tins,  etc .  15  @  22 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy.  18  @  19 

Firsts  .  16  @  17 

Lower  grades  .  14  @  15% 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 17  @  18 

Fresh,  common  to  prime .  13  @  16 

Renovated  butter,  fancy .  —  @  19 

Common  to  choice .  13  @  18 

Packing  stock  .  13  @  14% 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State  &  Pa.,  avge.  prime,  doz. .  35  @  36 
W’n,  fresh-gathered,  choice,  doz.  —  @  35 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  State  &  Pa.,  fresh- 

gath'r’d,  fancy,  selected,  doz.  35  @  36 

Average  best  lots .  33  @  34 

Fair  to  good .  28  @  32 

W’n,  fresh-gathered,  graded _  —  @33 

Regular  packings  .  27  @  33 

Kentucky,  fresh-gathered  .  26  @  32 

Tennessee,  fresh-gathered  .  25  @  32 

W’n,  refrigerator,  Fall  packed..  20  @  25 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  doz  18  @  22 

Refrigerator,  dirties  .  16  @  17 

Limed,  fancy  .  18  @  19 

HONEY. 

N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fancy, 

per  lb .  15  @  15% 

Clover,  comb,  fair  to  good,  lb.  13  @  14 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Extracted,  clover,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

Extracted,  buckwheat,  per  lb..  —  @  5% 

California,  extracted,  per  lb .  5%@  6 

Southern,  extracted,  per  gal .  55  @  60 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  1901,  fancy,  lb —  10%@  11 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime .  9%@  9% 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good.  7  @  8% 

Evaporated,  1900,  fancy,  lb -  10  @  10% 

Evap.,  1900,  com.  to  prime .  6  @  8% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  sliced .  4%@  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  O.  &  M.,  qrs. .  5  @  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  quarters.  4%@  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 

cut  .  3%@  4% 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  80  @2  60 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  lbs...l  50  @2  10 
Raspberries,  evap.,  1901,  per  lb..  23  @  23% 

Blackberries,  1901.  per  III .  7  @  7% 

Huckleberries,  1901,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb —  15  @  15% 
Southern,  1901  .  13%@  14 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  York  .imperial,  per  bbl..3  50  @4  50 
Spitzenberg,  prime  to  fancy...!  50  @7  00 
N.  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  bbl  —  3  50  @5  00 


Winesap,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

King,  per  bbl . 4  00  @6  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 4  00  @6  50 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  25 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  to  g’d.3  00  @3  50 

Inferior,  per  bbl . 1  75  @2  50 

Pears,  Kieffer,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Common,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 


Grapes,  W’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba. 

case  10  3- lb.  baskets . 1  00  @1  25 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  sm.  bkt.  8  @  13 


Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

large,  late  varieties,  bbl .  —  @7  50 

Cape  Cod,  large,  late,  good  to 

choice,  per  bbl . 6  75  @7  25 

Cape  Cod,  Early  Black,  fancy 

dark,  per  bbl .  —  @7  00 

Cape  Cod,  medium,  per  bbl _ 6  25  @6  75 

Cape  Cod,  poor  to  fair . 5  00  @6  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 6  00  @6  25 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  50  @2  10 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz .  —  ’@2  50 

Golden  plover,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  50  @2  00 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair... 2  50  @3  00 

Red  head,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  00 

Mallard,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Common,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  10  @  12% 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Fowls,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  11 

Roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  7 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  average  W’n,  per  pair...  65  @  75 
Average  Southern,  per  pair...  50  @  60 
Geese,  average  W'n,  per  pair. ..100  @112 
Average  Southern,  per  pair...  90  @1  00 
Pigeons,  mixed,  per  pair .  —  @20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  State  &  Penn.,  fancy.  12%@  13 
Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy..  —  @  13 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  fair  to  good _  11%@  12% 

Other  W’n,  scalded,  hens,  fey.  —  @  13 
W'n,  dry-picked,  hens,  fancy..  12%@  13 
W’n,  dry-picked,  young  hens 

and  young  toms,  fancy .  12  @  12% 

W’n,  dry-picked,  young  toms, 

fancy  .  11%@  12 

Other  W'n  good  to  prime .  11  @  11% 

Poor  to  fair .  8  @  10 

Chickens,  Phila.,  selected,  large.  16  @  17 

Philadelphia,  mixed  sizes .  12  @  14 

Other  Jersey,  fancy .  13  @  14 

Other  Jersey,  fair  to  good _  11  @  12 

State  &  Ponn.,  fancy .  12  @  13 

State  &  Penn.,  fair  to  good _  10  @  11 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy..  11  @  11% 
O.  &  M.,  scalded,  fair  to  good...  9%@  10% 

Other  W’n,  average  best .  10%@  11 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good..  9  @  10 
Fowls,  Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded...  —  @11 
Other  W’n  dry-p'ked  av.  best.  10  @  10% 
Other  W’n  scalded  avge.  best.  10%@  11 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  7  @  9% 

Ducks,  Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy .  14  @  15 

Other  Western,  prime .  13  @  14 

Poor  to  fair .  9  @  12 

Geese,  Western,  prime .  9  @  10 

Poor  to  fair .  7  @  8 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz. 3  25  @3  50 

Mixed,  per  doz . 2  50  @2  75 

Dark,  per  doz . —  @1  75 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Lettuce,  per  case . 1  50  @3  50 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

No.  2,  per  box . 2  00  @4  00 

Mushrooms,  good  to  fancy,  lb..  30  @  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  15  @  25 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  15  @  25 


VEGETABLES. 

1  tqatots,  Maine,  prime,  per  bag.2  30  @  2  50 

Maine,  per  ISO  lbs . 2  50  @  2  75 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs . 2  37  @  2  50 

State,  fair  to  prime,  sack _ 2  12  @  2  25 

German,  good  to  fancy,  112- 

lb.  bag  . 1  20  @  1  50 

Belgian,  per  168-lb.  bag . 2  00  @  2  20 

Scotch,  prime,  per  16s-Ib.  bag.2  20  @  2  25 
Irish  &  English,  168-lb.  sack.. 2  10  @  2  20 

Foreign,  poor  to  fair,  bag _ 1  50  @  1  90 

Sweet  potatoes,  So.  Jersey,  bbl. 2  50  3  50 
Beets,  Jersey  <fc  L.  1.,  per  bbl..l  00  @  1  25 


Brussels  sprouts,  per  qt .  4  @  10 

Cauliflowers,  poor  to  fey,  bbl. .2  00  @  7  00 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  00  @  1  50 

Celery,  State  &  W’n,  doz.  roots.  10  @  50 

Jersey  <&  L.  1.,  doz.  flat  bchs.  75  @  1  00 

California,  per  case .  —  @  4  00 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  00  @  1  25 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  100.2  00  @  3  50 

State,  per  ton . 7  00  @12  00 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  %-bbl.  crate... 5  00  @  7  00 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  00  @  3  00 

Other  Southern,  per  basket...  75  @  1  50 
Onions,  Orange  Co.,  white,  bag.2  00  @  4  50 
Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bag . 3  00  @  3  50 


Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag.. 3  00  @  3  50 
Orange  Co.,  poor  to  fair,  bag.i  50  @  2  50 


Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl... 3  50  @  6  00 
Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl.. 3  25  @3  75 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 3  50  .@  4  00 

State  &  W’n,  yellow,  bag — 3  00  @  3  50 

State  &  W’n,  red,  per  bag _ 3  25  @  3  75 

Spinach,  Baltimore,  per  bbl _  —  @  1  25 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 2  00  @  2  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  25  @  2  50 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  —  @  2  00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per 

crate  or  bushel  basket . 2  00  @  3  00 

Wax,  per  crate  or  basket . 2  00  @  3  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  box...  —  @  75 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  85 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier _ 1  50  @  2  50 


FURS. 


Black  bear  . 15  00  @28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00  @13  00 

Beaver,  large  . ' .  7  00  @  8  00 

Medium  .  5  00  @  6  00 

Small  .  3  00  @  4  00 

Red  fox  . 2  00  @  4  00 

Gray  fox  .  75  @  85 

Wolf,  prairie  .  125  @150 

Marten,  dark  .  4  00  @12  00 

Pale  .  2  50  @  4  00 

Skunk,  black  .  1  20  @  1  40 

Half-striped  .  70  @  80 

Long-striped  .  75  @  85 

Striped  .  30  @  40 

White  .  15  @  20 

Raccoon  .  90  @  1  25 

Opossum,  large  .  40  @  60 

Medium  .  25  @  30 

Small  .  12  @  15 

Mink  .  2  50  @  8  50 

Muskrat,  Winter  .  12  @  13 

Fall  .  9  @  10 

Kits  . 2  @  3 


BUS/NESS  BITS. 

In  the  want  column  appears  a  little  “to 
let”  advertisement,  from  Portageville,  N. 
Y.,  that  seems  like  a  good  opportunity  for 
seme  bright  farmer  with  little  capital.  The 
farm  hand  who  works  by  the  month  and 
saves  a  little  has  many  opportunities  to 
invest  it  and  handle  larger  interests  him¬ 
self. 

Opportunities  for  investment  of  small 
capital  in  real  estate  offer  a  certain  se¬ 
curity  to  those  who  will  wait  for  its  appre¬ 
ciation  in  value.  If  interested  in  such  in¬ 
vestments  write  to  Wood,  Harmon  &  Co., 
Dept.  178,  257  Broadway,  New  York,  who 
can  supply  details  of  information. 

Angora  goats  are  attracting  attention  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Their  hardi¬ 
ness,  freedom  from  disease,  and  dog-proof 
character  makes  them  valuable  where 
sheep  cannot  be  raised  profitably.  Ed.  W. 
Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O.,  breed  high-quality 
Angoras,  and  will  gladly  supply  informa¬ 
tion  to  those  interested.  Their  flock  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  famous  prize-winners. 


A  woman  has  a  right  to  be  positive  on 
matters  which  are  matters  of  personal 
knowledge  and  experience.  Every  wom¬ 
an  who  has  used  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  for  diseases  of  the  womanly 
organs  is  positive  as  to  its  wonderful 
curative  value,  and  confidently  recom¬ 
mends  it  to  similar  sufferers. 

Women  who  suffer  from  inflammation, 
ulceration,  female  weakness,  or  nervous 
diseases  caused  by  disease  of  the  wom¬ 
anly  organs  will  find  a  complete  cure  by 
the  use  of  "Favorite  Prescription.” 

"Several  years  ago  I  suffered  severely  from 
female  weakness,  prolapsus,  and  menorrhagia, 
and  used  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  with 
splendid  effect,”  writes  Fannie  Shelton,  of 
Wash iugtan,  Iowa.  "Glad  I  have  not  needed  It 
for  a  few  years  past,  but  if  I  should  have  any 
return  of  the  old  trouble  would  surely  try  ‘  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription.’  I  have  recommended  It  to 
a  number  of  my  lady  friends.  I  always  tell 
them  to  try  a  bottle,  and  if  they  are  not  bene¬ 
fited  by  It  I  will  pay  for  the  medicine.  In 
every  case  they  have  spoken  in  praise  of  it.” 


UV4Hv»m  Pf?LM R| PTIOS 


MAKES  WEAK  WOMEN  STRONG 

AND  SICK  WOMEN  WELL. 


3  CENTS! 

l’ER  ■ 
QUART  I 

At  1 
Wholesale.  ® 


FOR  ALL  YOUR 

I .earn  how  yon  can 
make  large  profits 

permanently.  I _ 

U.  S  Milk  Flour  Food  Co.. 
309  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MILK 


Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

to  sell  Rlppley’s  8  and  5  Gallon  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  Sprayers*  also  largo  orchard  spray¬ 
ers.  We  have  the  best,  and  sell  them  under  a  guaran¬ 
tee.  A  card  will  bring  catalogue  and  terms. 

Rlppley  Hardware  Co.,  Boi  223,  Grafton,  Illinois 


B  Aft  SI  ■  AEIITC  wanted  Is  •very  section  to  Bell  my 
I  UwAL  All  EH  I  w  New  Crop  Seeds.  New  plan. 
*■  Quick  Big  profits.  Splendid  outfit.  Write  to-day. 

HUNK  tt.  BATTLES.  Seed  Grower,  ROCHESTER.  N.  V. 


Oldest  Commission  House  asrs?- 

cheese,  eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  &c. 
E.  B.  WOODWABD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  830 

to  $50,  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Bural  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


Wanted — A  good  reliable  married  man, 

to  work  on  farm  for  salary  or  on  shares;  a  good  place 
for  a  good  man.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  48,  UnionvlUe.  Lake  County,  Ohio. 


Wanted  —  First-class  gardener,  not 
over  38  years  old.  Best  of  references.  Must  be  mar¬ 
ried  man;  strictly  sober,  with  small  tidy  family. 
Address  J.E.  PATTERSON,  77  North  Franklin  Street, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


Wanted — Young  man  and  wife  from 

a  Northern  or  Eastern  State  to  work  farm  in 
Georgia;  15  acres  in  fruit  now,  area  to  be  increased. 
One  haviDg  a  liking  for  horticulture  preferred.  For 
further  particulars  address 

G.  A.  GILLETTE,  Abbeville,  Ga. 


i  u  vva  r  ArXnfio  fT.  a  creTii 
CASH  BALANCE  iCfiOPTILPAlDiU 


HAH.  SiOUxCXTlOJLA 


To  Let — On  shares  or  for  cash,  a  val¬ 
uable  farm  on  Genesee  River,  Llvington  County, 
N.  Y.;  adapted  for  beans,  potatoes  or  other  crops. 
One  mile  from  station.  New  house  for  farmer.  Must 
have  some  capital.  Address  Box  5,  Portageville,  N.Y 


„  Q  —  1^ — Farm  of  550  acres,  six  miles 
■  Ul  Will  V  from  a  good  market,  under 
good  state  of  cultivation,  well  fenced,  line  buildings, 
and  well  adapted  to  stock  or  grain.  Price.  $30  per 
acre.  For  particulars  address  Z.  G.  OSBORN  or 
A.  B.  DICKINSON,  Coldwater,  Mich. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

or  other  real  estate  for  cash,  no  matter  where  located 
Send  description  and  selling  price  and  learn  my  wonder.- 
fully  successful  plan.  W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 
North  American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County,  California, 


FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of  the 
late  Dr.  Glenn,  “the  wheat  king,”  has  been  surveyed 
and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  gov¬ 
ernment  subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
In  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding  what  It  Is  assessed 
for  County  and  State  taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  40,000  acres  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  Kiver  for  15 
miles.  It  Is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  shonld  go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  personally 
or  by  letter, 

f.  c.  lush:, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Bldeout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


WE  HA  VE  EOR  SALE 

a  large  stock  of  new  Clover  Seed;  also  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Feods;  Fertilizer  Materials,  etc. 

CHAS.  H.  REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


BARNS 


—Write  for  free  book  how 
to  build.  FRANK  BRYAN, 
Mechanicsburg,  O. 


Will  PlowYour  Hard  Dry  Ground 

The  Hapqood-Hancock  Disc  Sulky 


Hapgood 

Double, Triple  and  Quadruple  Gangs, 

3  great  an  improvement  over  the  Mould-Hoard  Plow 
as  that  Plow  was  over  the  crooked  stick.  Revolution¬ 
izes  the  method  of  plowing  as  the  Twine  binder  did 
the  method  of  Harvesting.  You  would  not  believe 
half  we  could  tell  you.  We  want  you  to  see  it  in  the 
field.  We  jpuarantee  to  «lo  more  and  better  work 
with  S-IIorses  on  a  Gang*  cutting  24-lncheM,  or 
4-Horses  on  b  Triple  Gang  cutting  86-lnches 
than  you  can  with  any  other  I>lse  or  Mould-Board  Gang  cutting  -i4  Inches  and  wltri  4-Horses* 
Will  plow  hard  dry  ground  where  no  other  plow  will  work..  We  want  your  help  to  introduce  this 
Plow,  and  will  give  special  discounts  on  the  first  Plow  in  a  neighborhood.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
now.  The  only  Plow  Factory  in  the  World  selling  direct  to  the  farmer.  IIAPtxOOB  PLOW  (JO., 
.  Exclusive  Agents  and  Mfrs.  for  two-thirds  of  thi-.  United  States*  Box  1  *  Alton,  III. 


LEAN’S  ouel HARROWS  HAND  ROLLERS 


Made  throughout  of  specially  forged  steel  and  tempered  under 
our  own  process.  Light  weight  and  light  draft  combined  with 
greatest  strength  and  rigidity.  All  working  parts  are  placed 
within  an  outside  frame.  The  position  of  the  teeth  can  be 
instantly  adjusted  by  steel  lever  to  any  position  or  cleared 

In  pre- 

Steel 
Land 
Roller 


Spring 

Tooth 

Uarro 


t"pTrT  of  rubbish  without  stopping  team. 

’  '  ’  paring  ground  for  seed  or  for  harrowing  all 

kinds  of  crops  there  is  nothing  that  will  equal  Lean’s. 


Send  for 
illustrated 
catalogue  to-day, 


OUR 

STEEL  ROLLERS 

are  so  constructed  that  all  parts  are  inter¬ 
changeable  and  if  any  part  should  break,  can 
be  repaired  at  home  at  small  cost.  We  want  to 
tell  you  more.  Why  not  send  for  our  catalogue? 


RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO.  MANSFIELD  .OH  10. 


*55:?®  TAKE  THE  “SHORT  CUT" 


Better 
than  your 
dealer 
will  sell 
you  for 
H00 


in  buying  vehicles,  and  cut  oat  the  agents’  commissions,  traveling  men’s  salaries  and 
expenses  and  dealers’  and  middlemen’s  profits.  You  have  all  of  these  expenses  to  pay  in  added 
price,  every  time  you  buy  in  any  other  wav  than  we  propose  here.  We  sell  vehicles  of  all  kinds  only 


rery  time  you  buy  in  any  other  way  than  we  propose  here.  W  e  sell  vehicles  of  all  ki 

v  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

We  have  no  agents,  no  traveling  men,  and  no  dealer  handles  our  goods.  W  e  save  you  this  added  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  low  price  at  which  we  sell  you  direct.  Here  is  one  of  many  instances.  See  cut.  Thin 
Splendid,  Comfortable,  Stylish,  Tong  Wear,  Top  Buggy*  for  only 
♦55.80— Good  as  dealers  and  others  would  ask  you  $100.00  for. 

II AUU  IT  IQ  II  I  HP  The  gear,  which  is  the  real  foundation  of  a  buggy,  is  as 

nun  II  Id  IflAUkCl  follows:  15-16  inch,  refined  steel,  “loDg  distance'  *  axles; 
best  white  hickory  axle  beds,  double  full  length  reach,  mortised  thiough  head  block,  and 
ironed  full  length— unusually  strong.  New’  Bailey  Loops  to  carry  body.  Open  rub¬ 
ber  head  springs,  easy  and  noiseless.  Brewster  fifth  wheeL  Wheels  with  Sarven  patent, 
shell  band  or  compressed  band  hubs;  %  or  1  inch  oval  steel  tires;  all  wood,  of  best  sec¬ 
ond  growth  hickory.  Hickory  shafts  with  quick  shift,  anti-rattler  coupling,  points  covered 
36  in.  with‘  eather.  Piano  body,  20,  22  or  24  in.  wide  by  55  in.  long.  Wide,  deep,  roomy  seat,  with  high  comfortable  back.  Top  has  3  or  4 
bows,  according  to  order.  Bow  sockets  and  prop  nuts  patent  leather  covered.  Cushions  and  back  upholstered  in  18  oz.  all-wool  broadcloth, 
•quipped  with  genuine  steel  wire,  coil  springs,  and  stuffed  with  hair.  High,  strong,  padded  dash,  covered  with  genuine  patent  leather,  and 
with  hand  holes.  Body  painted  velvet  black,  plain  or  striped.  Gear  is  painted  Brewster  green.  New  York  red,or  any  other  color  as  ordered. 

OUR  LARGE  NEW  VEHICLE  CATALOG  contains  every  kind  and  variety  of  vehicle  you  could  possibly  want.  It 
gives  correct  cuts,  showing  just  bow  the  vehicle  looks,  and  full  description  as  to  how  they  are  made.  The  price  is  given  in  plain  figure*  in 
every  Instance.  We  ship  every  vehicle  listed  in  our  catalogue,  subject  to  your  examination  and  approval.  We  guarantee  every  job  for 
two  years.  The  book  also  contains  a  full  line  of  harness  adapted  toanyuse.  We  mall  It  free  to  all  Inquirers.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  62  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


MARKET  FORECASTS.— We  often  re¬ 
ceive  inquiries  similar  to  this:  “What  is 
the  outlook  for  such  and  such  a  product, 
and  when  would  be  a  favorable  time  to 
sell?"  These  inquiries  can  be  answered 
only  in  a  general  way.  The  prophecies  of 
those  who  have  been  in  closest  touch  with 
this  trade  for  years  often  fail  to  come  to 
pass,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  an  old- 
timer,  when  asked  what  is  the  probable 
outlook  for  a  certain  product,  say  that  he 
doesn’t  know  which  way  the  market  will 
turn.  He  has  seen  the  unexpected  happen 
so  many  times  when  he  had  felt  sure  that 
the  result  would  be  opposite  that  he  is  cer¬ 
tain  only  of  the  present,  and  realizes  that 
such  predictions  are  quite  similar  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  just  where  lightning  will 
strike.  Any  quantity  of  people  are  prophe¬ 
sying  that  prices  will  go  up  or  down,  and. 
of  course,  they  stand  an  oven  chance  in 
this  with  weather  prophets  and  other  prog¬ 
nosticators.  If  it  comes  out  as  they  say, 
they  crow  tremendously:  but  if  the  other 
way  no  one  hears  a  word  from  them  about 
it.  This  is  no  attempt  to  discount  the 
value  of  experience  and  observation,  but 
merely  to  show  that  in  matters  of  this 
sort  the  uncertainty  is  so  great  that  those 
who  might  be  expected  to  know  all  about 
it  go  astray.  Produce  dealers  are  often 
accused  of  wilfully  misrepresenting  market 
conditions  in  order  to  get  shipments. 
Doubtless  some  of  them  do  this,  hut  they 
are  sometimes  unjustly  accused  by  those 
who  think  that  their  judgment  in  such 
matters  ought  to  be  infallible. 

CAR  FAMINES. — These  are  usually  of 
brief  duration  in  the  more  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  country,  as  it  is  possible  to 
hustle  out  cars  from  the  great  centers  and 
quickly  relieve  the  shortage.  It  is  folly  to 
accuse  the  railroad  companies  of  desiring 
to  cause  these  conditions.  They  surely 
want  to  do  as  much  business  as  possible, 
and  their  apparent  indifference  to  the  ap¬ 
peals  of  shippers  is  often  the  result  of  their 
inability  to  handle  the  matter  as  they 
would  like.  The  great  lines  have  agents 
traveling  through  the  producing  sections 
to  make  estimates  of  the  probable  amount 
of  transportation  that  will  be  needed. 
Farmers  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
give  these  men  the  fullest  information;  and 
at  places  they  do  not  reach  the  station 
agents  should  be  kept  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed.  A  station  agent  who  takes  any  in¬ 
terest  in  his  business  will  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  shippers  in  his  vicinity.  All 
of  these  little  matters  are  of  importance. 
In  the  thinly  settled  sections  of  the  West, 
however,  conditions  are  different.  Reports 
from  North  Dakota  state  that  the  car 
famine  in  the  wheat  belt  still  continues. 
Grain  elevators  are  full,  and  thousands  of 
bushels  of  wheat  and  flaxseed  arc  stored  in 
temporary  bins  and  vacant  buildings.  Of 
course,  it  is  plain  that  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  have  not  enough  cars.  They  deny 
this,  laying  the  blame  on  the  delay  of  re¬ 
ceivers  in  unloading;  and  it  is  quite  nat¬ 
ural  that  they  should  not  want  a  large 
sum  tied  up  in  rolling  stock  that  would  be 
idle  part  of  the  year.  When  such  a  car 
shortage  continues  for  two  months  how¬ 
ever.  something  is  radically  wrong  in  the 
handling  of  the  traffic  details,  and  would- 
be  shippers  are  justified  in  making  as  big 
a  row  as  possible.  w.  w.  h. 


THE  OHIO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Part  IV. 

F.  P.  Vergon's  paper.  “Apple  Culture  in 
Central  Ohio,”  was  equally  interesting,  as 
his  methods  are  radically  different  in  some 
respects.  His  orchards  are  planted  on  sod 
land,  which  had  been  in  pasture  so  long 
that  it  was  practically  virgin  soil.  His 
idea  as  to  frost  drainage  coincides  with 
that  of  Dr.  Chamberlain;  but  his  method 
of  planting  is  different.  Stakes  are  first 
driven  and,  during  the  Fall  and  Winter, 
the  holes  are  dug  by  removing  a  circular 
piece  of  sod  three  feet  in  diameter.  The 
soil,  one  spade  deep,  is  placed  by  itself, 
while  another  spade  deep  of  subsoil,  is 
thrown  in  a  separate  pile.  The  sod  is  then 
inverted  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  In  the  Spring  the  trees  are  planted 
upon  this;  the  rich  soil  being  worked 
among  the  roots  with  the  subsoil  on  top. 
The  trees  are  headed  low— three  feet  being 
his  favorite  height.  The  sod  is  not  broken 
by  the  plow,  nor  would  he  have  it  done  for 
$1,000  per  acre,  he  declared;  however,  the 
trees  are  by  no  means  neglected.  He  does 
not  “stick  them  in  the  sod  and  let  them 
go.”  They  are  at  once  mulched  with  stable 
manure— one  load  to  eight  or  nine  trees, 
'•'bis  is  raked  away  in  the  Spring,  and  the 
ground  stirred  about  the  tree  with  shovel 
or  hoe.  His  plan  thereafter  is  to  mow,  and 
mulch  with  the  grass.  Well-rotted  saw¬ 
dust  is  also  used  when  it  can  be  obtained. 
Not  a  thing  is  hauled  from  his  orchard 
but  fruit.  Even  the  ashes  from  burned 
pi  unings  are  returned  to  the  soil.  He  has 
never  cultivated,  and  does  not  purpose  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Vcrgon  is  an  ardent  advocate 


of  thorough  spraying,  and  says  he  can  af¬ 
ford  to  have  no  check  trees  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  The  past  season  the  few 
apples  that  dropped  were  sorted  and  sold 
for  $3.25  per  barrel.  But  there  were  very 
few  that  dropped.  Under  his  methods  he 
considers  his  ^.pple  crop  the  safest  grown, 
and  a  drought  that  ruins  the  corn  crop 
does  not  affect  his  well-mulched  orchard. 
With  his  low-headed  trees  he  picks  more 
than  half  of  the  crop  from  the  ground. 
Even  women  found  pleasant  and  profitable 
employment,  and  picked  from  35  to  40 
bushels  each  per  day.  Mr.  Vergon  stated 
that  he  had,  upon  his  farm,  an  orchard 
of  70  trees,  41  years  old,  in  which  but  one 
tree  was  missing.  From  these  he  picked, 
this  year,  1,212%  bushels.  An  old  veteran 
planted  in  1834,  has  surely  borne  1,000  bush¬ 
els  of  apples.  Mr.  Vergon  uses  iy2-bushel 
crates  for  handling  his  entire  crop.  These 
are  packed  solidly  into  his  own  cold  stor¬ 


age  building,  and  are  sorted  and  barreled 
as  ordered. 

Prof.  Lazenby  read  a  paper  on  “How  to 
Combat  the  Codling  Moth,”  in  which  he 
discussed  the  mechanical  appliances  that 
may  be  employed  to  entrap  them,  such  as 
paper  bands  around  the  tree,  under  which 
the  moths  will  hide,  and  where  they 
may  be  destroyed.  In  the  after  dis¬ 
cussion,  however,  it  was  declared  by  Prof. 
Webster  that  thorough  spraying  with  ad¬ 
hesive  poison  would  be  the  most  efficacious. 
Prof.  Green,  in  his  “Notes,”  told  of  Ijis 
campaign  against  the  canker  worm.  Al¬ 
most  daily  rains  and  as  frequent  sprayings 
held  in  check  not  only  his  own  canker 
worms,  but  those  that  came  trooping  over 
the  fence  from  a  neighboring  orchard.  He 
declared  that  if  he  had  to  provide  for  his 
own  cankers  and  those  of  his  neighbors,  he 
would  rather  have  the  San  Jos6  scale 
three  to  one.  These  pests  combined  are 
destroying  more  orchards  than  are  being 
planted,  and  he  predicts  that  it  will  not 
be  long  until  Ohio  will  be  drawing  her  sup¬ 


ply  of  Winter  apples  from  other  States. 
He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  water  in 
fruit  culture,  and  of  the  benefits  of  mulch¬ 
ing  for  large  fruits  and  irrigation  of  the 
small  fruits.  Sufficient  moisture  retards 
ripening  of  tree  fruits;  therefore  they  stay 
on  longer.  Plenty  of  water — though  not 
too  much— is  necessary  for  properly  color¬ 
ing  the  fruit.  Trees  often  suffer  from  dry 
weather,  and  a  cold  Winter  frequently 
completes  the  work  of  the  drought. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  William  Miller, 
Gypsum;  vice-president,  W.  N.  Scarff, 
New  Carlisle;  secretary,  W.  W.  Farns¬ 
worth,  Waterville;  treasurer,  N.  Ohmer, 
Dayton.  f.  h.  ballotj. 


Not  one  half  the  patients  supposed  to  be  suffering 
from  Consumption  really  have  that  distressing  dis¬ 
ease— though  ofttlmes  the  symptoms  from  wh  ch 
they  are  suffering  lead  to  it.  Nearly  every  case  of 
this  kind  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant  would  cure.— 
Adv. 


AN  OHIOAN’S  GOOD  LOOK. 


Invents  a  device  that  Guarantees  perfect  Health,  Strength  and  Beauty  to  every 
user  and  cures  without  drugs  the  most  obstinate  diseases  by  Nature’s 
Method  of  steaming  the  poisons  out  of  the  Blood. 

Enormous  Sales  of  Vapor  Bath  Cabinets— Getting  rich  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women  selling  them. 

A  Special  Money-Making  Offer  to  Our  Readers 


It  has  remained  for  a  pronmieni  business 
mart,  of  Cincinnati  to  discover  that  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Hoi  Air  to  the  skin  and  its  result¬ 
ant  perspiration  lies  the  secret  of  good  health, 
vigot,  freedom  from  disease  and  beauty.  He 
proved  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  that 
the  Romans  and  Greeks  had 


No  Physicians  for  500  Years 


but  Hot  Air  and  Vapor  Baths,  and  that  they 
owed  their  splendid  health,  fine  physique, 
strength  and  beauty  to  vaporized  air  or  “  sweat 
baths/'  and  so  he' set  to  work  to  invent  a  method 
by  which  the  American  people  could  secure  all 
the  marvelous  benefits  of  thes'e  baths  without 
expensive  apparatus,  bath  rooms  and  at  small¬ 
est  expense. 

The  now  famous'  Quaker  Bath  Cabinet  was 
the  result  of  his  efforts, 


An  Enormous  Business. 

Invented  and  patented  six  years  ago — the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  so  great  that  over  300,000  Cab¬ 
inets,  were  sold  during  the  past  year,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  and  women  are  growing  rich 
sejling  them,  as  the  makers  offer  splendid  in¬ 
ducements  to  hifstlers. 

It  is  an  air-tight  inclosure,'  a  Tubberrwalled' 
room  in  which  one  comfortably  rests  on  a  chair, 
and  with  only  the  head  outside,  ehjoykgt  home, 
for  3  cents  each,  all  the  marvelous,  cleansing, 
citratjve  and  invigorating  effects  of  the  famDifs 
Turkish,  Russian,  Hot  Air,  Hot  Vapor  Baths, 
medicated  or  perfumed  if  desired,  with  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  taking  cold  afterwards,  or  in  any 
way  weakening  the  system. 

Clouds  of  Hot  Air  or  Vapor' surround  the  en¬ 
tire  body,  opening  the  millions  of  sweat-pores, 
causing  profuse  perspiration,  drawing  out  of 
the  blood  and  system  all  the  impure  acids,  salts 
and  effete  matter  which  if  retained,  cause  sick¬ 
ness,  debility,  and  affliction. 


\stonishing  is  the  Immediate 


improvement  in  your  health,  feelings  and  com¬ 
plexion.  There  is  not  a  single,  person  living 
who  should  Mot  possess  one  of  these  Cabinets. 


Famous  Physicians  believe  in  it. 

Hundreds  of  well-known  physicians  have 
given  up  their  practice  to  sell  these  Cabinets, 
and  today  over  27,000  physicians  use  and  recom¬ 
mend  them,  and  every  well  equipped  hospital 
and  sanitarium  in  the  World  use  these Cabineis 
with  the  most  wonderful  and  beneficial  effects 
—curing  even  the  worst  chronic  cases.  It  beats 
a  triple  Hot  Springs. 

Thousands  of  remarkable  letters  have  been 
wri  tten  the  makers  from  users,  some  refering  to 

Rheumatism,  La  Grippe  and  Kidney 
Troubles 


Will  be  interesting  10.  those  who  suffer  from 
these  dread  maladies.  W.  I,.  Brown,  Oxford, 
O.,  writes;  "My  father  was  down  in  bed  for 
months  wilt)  rheumatism;  this  Cabinet  did 
him  more  80 oi  than  $50.  worth  of  drugs.  It 


cured  my  brother  of  sleeplessness,  of  which  he 
had  long  suffered,  and  his  wife  of  lagrippe  in 
one  night.”  G.  M.  fiafferty,  Covington,  Ky., 
writes:  “Was  compelled  10  quit  business  a 
year  ago,  being  prostrated  with  rheumatism 
and  kidney  troubles,  when  your  Cabinet  came. 
Two  weeks  use  cured  me;  have  never  had  a 
twinge  since.”  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hudson,  of  Mich., 
says:  “I  gave  up  my  pastorate  on  account  of 
nervous  prostration  and  lung  troubles;  my 
editor  so  highly  recommended  your  Cabinet.  I 
tried  it ;  I  commenced  growing  better  at  once  : 
am  now  well ;  nervousness  gone  ;  lungs  strong  : 
am  a  new  man.”  Mr.  Simon  Tompkins,  a  re¬ 
tired  capitalist  of  Columbus,  O.,  says  ”  I  am 
satisfied  it  saved  ray  life.  Was  taken -down 
with  a  hard  cold  which  developed  into  a  dan¬ 
gerous  case  of  pneumonia.  The  first  Bath  re¬ 
lieved  me,  and  I  quickly  recovered.  It  is  far 
superior  to  drugs  for  curing  lagrippe.  colds, 
inflammation  and  rheumatism.'1  Hon.  A.  B. 
Strickland,  of  Bloomington,  writes:  that  the 
Cabinet  did  him  niore  good  than  two  years’ 
doctoring,  cured  him  of  catarrh,  gravel,  kidney 
trouble  and  dropsy,  with  which  he  had  long 
suffered. 

hundreds  of  Ministers 

write,  praising  this-Cabmet.  Rev.  Baker  Smith, 
D.  D.,  Fairmount,  N.  J.,  says  ”  Your  Cabinet 
rids  the  body  of  aches  and  pains,  and  as  “Clean¬ 
liness  is  next  to  Godliness"  it  merits  high 
recommendation.”  Rev.J  C.  Richardson,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  was  greatly  benefited  by  its  use, 
and  recommends  it  highly,  as  also  does  Hon. 
V.  C.  Hay,  who  writes:  “Physicians  gave  me 
up  to  die, .was  persuaded  by  friends  to  try  this 
Cabinet,  "and  it  cured  me.  Cannot  praise  it 
enough.”  U.  S.  Senator.  Hon  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  Congressman  John  J.  Eentz,  John  T. 
Brown,  Editor  “Christian  Guide;”  Rev.  C  M. 
Keith,  Editor  “Holiness  Advocate,”  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  clergymen,  bankers,  governors, 
physicians  and  influential  people  recommend 
it  highly. 

Physicians  are  unanimous  in  claiming  that 
colds,  lagrippe,  fevers,  kidney  troubles, 
Bright’s  disease,  cancer  ;  in  fact,  such 

Marvelous  Eliminative  Power 

has  this  Cabinet  that  no  disease  can  gain  a 
foothold  in  .your  body  if  you  take  these  hot 
Thermal  Baths  weekly.  Scientific  reasons  are 
brought  out  in  a  very  instructive  little  book 
issued  by  the  makers. 

To  Cure  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases 

this  Cabinet  "has  marvelous  pqwer.  Dr.  Shep¬ 
ard/  of  Brooklyn,  states  that  he  has  never 
failed  to  draw  out  the  deadlv  poison  of  snake 
bites,  hydrophobia,  blood  poison^  etc.,  by  this 
Vapor  Bath,  proving  that  it  is  the  most  won¬ 
derful  blood,  purifier  known.  If  people,  in¬ 
stead  of  filling  their  system  with  more  poisons 
by  taking  drugs  and  nostrums,  would  get  into 
a  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  and  steam  out  these 
poisons,  and  assist  Nature  to  act,  they  would 
have  pufe  blood,  and  a  skin  as  clear  and 
smooth  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire. 

Another  Important  Feature 

is  the  astonishing  benefit  in  diseases  of  women 
and  children.  It  removes  the  inflammation 
and  congestion  which  causes  much  of  the  pain 
to  which  women  are  slaves.  Heat  is  the  great¬ 
est  known  relief  and  cure  for  these  ailments, 
if  rightly  applied.  Dr.  Williams,  one  of  New 
York’s  most  celebrated  physicians  says:  “  The- 
best  remedy  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  all 
troubles  peculiar  to  the  female  sex  is  Hot  Air 
Baths.  Your  Cabinet  is  truly  a  God-send  to 
women.”  Thousands  of  children’s  lives  have 
been  saved;  as  it  is  invaluable  for  breaking  up 
co, Ids,  fevers,  croup,  congestions,  etc. 

With  the  Cabinet  if  desired,  is  a 

Head  and  Complexion  Steamer, 

m  which  The  face,  head  and  neck  are  given 
the  same  vapor  treatment  as  ihe  body,  produc¬ 
ing  a  bright,  pure,  brilliant  complexion,  re¬ 
moving  pimples,  blackheads,  skin  eruptions- 
cures  catarrh,  asthma  and  bronchitis. 

O.  C.  Smith,  Mt.  Healthy/Ohio,  says  :  “  Since 
using  this  Cabinet  my  catarrh,  asthma  and  hay 
fever,  w,ith  Which  I  have  been  afflicted  since 
childhood,  has  not  returned.  Worth  $1,000  to 
me.  Have  sold  hundreds  of  these  Cabinets 
Everyone  was  delighted.  My  wife  finds  it  ex¬ 
cellent  for  her  ills  and  our  children.” 


Whatever  Will  Hasten  Profuse 
Perspiration 

everyone  knows  is  beneficial,  but  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  resorting  to  stimulants  and  poisonous 
drugs  are  dangerous  to  health.  Nature's  own 
method  is  provided  by  the  convenient,  safe  and 
marvelous  power  of  this  Quaker  Cabinet. 

We  find  it  to  be  a  genuine  Cabinet,  with  a 
real  door,  opening  wide.  When  closed  it  is  air¬ 
tight  ,  handsomely  made  of  best  durable  goods, 
rubber  lined.  A  heavy  steel  frame  supports  it, 
making  it  a  strong  and  substantial  bath-room 
within  itself.  Has  the  latest  improvements. 

A  splendid  stove  for  heating  Is  furnished 
with  each  Cabinet,  also  medicine  and  vaporiz¬ 
ing  pan,  valuable  recipes  aud  formulas  for 
medicated  baths  and  ailments,  plain  directions 
and  a  100-page  “Guide  Book  to  Health  and 
Beauty.”  Cabinet  folds  flat  in  1  in.  space  when 
not  in  use.  Easily  carried.  Weighs  10  lbs. 

After  investigation,  we  can  say  this  Quake 
Cabinet,  made  by  the  Cincinnati  firm;  is  the 
only  practical  article  of  its  kind.  Will  last  for 
years.  Seems  to  satisfy  and  delight  every 
user,  and  the 

Makers  Guarantee  Results. 

They  assert  positively,  and  their  statements 
are  backed  by  thousands  of  letters  from  per¬ 
sons  of  influence,  that  this  Cabinet  will  cure 
nervous  troubles,  debility,  purify  the  blood, 
beautify  the  skin,  and  cure  rheumatism  — (they 
offer  $50.00  reward  for  a  case  not  relieved.) 
Cures  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  women’s  ail¬ 
ments,  lagrippe,  sleeplessness,  neuralgia,  ma¬ 
laria,  headaches,  gout,  sciatica,  eczema,  scrof¬ 
ula,  piles,  dropsy,  blood  and  skin  diseases, 
liver  and  kidney  troubles.  Reduces  obesity 

It  Will  Cure  a  Hard  Cold 

with  one  bath,  and  for  breaking  up  symptoms 
of  lagrippe,  fevers,  pueuinonia,  congestion, 
etc.,  it  is  invaluable  — really  a  household  neces¬ 
sity.  Gives  the  most 

Cieansing-and  Refreshing  Bath  Known 

and  even  those  enjoying  the  best  of  health 
should  use  it  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week,  for 
its  great  value  lies  in  its  marvelous  power  to 
draw  out  of  the  system  impurities  that  cause 
disease,  and  it  is  truly  proving  a  God-send  to 
humanity 

How  To  Get  One. 

All  our  readers  who  want  to  enjoy  perfect 
health,  prevent  disease  or  are  afflicted,  should 
have  one  of  these  remarkable  Cabinets.  Space 
prevents  a  detailed  description,  but  it  will  bear 
out  the  most  exacting  demand  for  durability 
and  curative  properties.' 

Write  the  only  makers,  The  World  Mfg.  Co., 
233  World  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  ask 
them  to  send  you  their  valuable  illustrated 
booklet,  describing  this  invention  and  these 
remarkable  bathfc.  The  price  of  these  Cabinets 
has  always  been  $5.00,  but  the  makers  offer  to 
our  readers  for  60  days  this  Cabinet  for  $3.50 
complete,  or  their  $10.00  finest  and  best  double- 
walled  Cabinet  for  $6.10.  Face  and  Head  Steam¬ 
ing  Attch.  if  desired,  65  cents  extra,  and  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  imagine  where  thtrt  amount 
of  money  could  be  invested  in  anything  else 
that  would  bring  so  much  good  health, 
strength  and  vigor. 

Don’t  Fail  to  Write  Today 

for  full  information;  or,  better  still,  order  a 
Cabinet;  you  won’t  be  disappointed,  as  the 
makers  guarantee  every  Cabinet,  and  agree  to 
refund  your  money  after  thirty  days’  use  if  not 
just  as  represented. 

We  know  them  to  do  as  they  agree.  They  are 
reliable  and  responsible;  capital  $100,000.00. 

The  Cabinet  is  just  as  represented,  and  will 
be  promptly  shipped  upon  receipt  of  Money 
Order,  Bank  Draft,  Certified  Check  or  Regis¬ 
tered  Better. 

Ddn’t  fail  lo  write  at  once  for  booklet, 
whether  you  intend  to  buy  or  not,  for  you 
will  receive  great  benefit  by  doing  so. 

$150.00  A  Month  and  Expenses. 

This  Cabinet  is  proving  a  wonderful  seller. 
20,000  were  sold  last  month  by  agents,  and  the 
firm  offers  special  inducements  to  both  men 
and  women  upon  request,  and  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  many  are  making  from  $100.  to  $150.  per 
month  and  expenses.  Don’t  fail  to  write  them 


(or  this  team  harness, 
cut  from  select  oak-tauned 
leather,  traces  6  ft.  long.13^ 
in.  wide,  with  cockeye,  18-ft 
lines;  llook  St  Terri t  pads, 
pole  and  breast  **1808  1 % 
lilft  Bargain  All  kinds 
•f  single  and  double  harness. 


BALL  BEARING. 

All  steel  disc  harrow, easiest 
running  St  beat  made*  8 
sizes,  discs  16  or  20  in.  in 
diameter.  Pay  double 
you  get  no  better. 


for  steel  lever  harrow} 
cuts  10  ft;  60  teeth,  2 sec* 
tkrns ;  also  3  Si  4  sectional 


Huy  a  this  81  cel  Bean 
Cultivator,  plain,  with  5 
shovels.  Spreads  to  33  in. 


this  8-ft.  steel  mill ;  guar* 
anteed  easiest  running 
a  strongest  made ;  pump* 
ing  and  power  mills.  8  to 
16-ft. ;  also  tanks, pumps, 
pipe  a  ail  pumping  sup¬ 
plies.  We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits.  Priced  all 
reduced.  Catalog  free*. 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  it*. 


Send  for  our  Free  336-Page  Agricultural  Catalogue. 


for  Calumet  check  row  corn 
ptanter  with  automatic  reel  and 
80  rods  of  wire.  Never  misses, 
drops  in  hills  and  drills.  Wt* 
challenge  the  world  with  this 
planter.  Will  ship  it  on  trial  in 
competition  with  all  others.  We 
have  95  styles  of  Planters  and 
Drills  for  held  and  garden. 


82  Cts. 


_ 

Crank  Seeder 

Sows  wheat,  oats,  grass 
seeds,  etc.  4  to  10  acres 
&u  hour.  Works  perfect. 
Usually  retailed  cov  $2. 
All  Kinds  Seeders. 
Prices  Low* 


5  8 (.Triumph  IP 

.  corn  p  ' 


tji 

for  th  Is 

©ne-horsc  s\_.  ^  [ 

corn,  bean,  pea  and  TO.11 

Carden  Seeder.  Drops^^jjJ? 
in  hills  and  drills.  12  ac.  a  day.T 
Fertilizer  extra.  Handles  all* 
kinds  of  seed  perfectly. 

Also  Plows, Cultivators, Scales,Hay 
Tools, Carpenter  St  Blacksmith  Tools, 
Washing  Machines,  Wringers,  etc. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  Jefferson  St.’,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


VALUE  OF  GUERNSEYS;  STACK  SILAGE 

In  my  opinion  the  best  plan  for  the 
man  who  wishes  to  raise  larger  butter 
cows  from  grade  Jerseys  is  to  get  a 
“business”  Guernsey  bull.  He  will  get 
more  size  than  the  purebreds  of  either 
breed.  A  Guernsey  male  used  on  high- 
grade  Jersey  cows  seems  to  get  better 
average  results  in  producers  than  is  ob¬ 
tained  with  purebreds  of  either  breed. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  best  accepted 
theory  I  know,  and  does  not  apply  to 
all  cross-'b reeding.  But  the  facts  of  ex¬ 
tended  observation  and  experience  with 
both  bleeds  have  changed  a  strongly 
preconceived  bias  against  mixed  breed¬ 
ing  with  grades.  A  good  Jersey-Guern¬ 
sey  grade  is  to-day  the  best  dairy  cow 
for  the  ordinary  farmer,  and  I  believe 
the  further  crossing  will  be  just  as  suc¬ 
cessful  if  continued  in  one  direction,  but 
promiscuous  mixing  is  hardly  desirable 
With  a  good  registered  herd  of  either 
breed  permit  no  crossing,  but  with  a 
herd  of  high-grade  Jerseys  I  am  sure 
the  size  and  also  the  dairy  qualities  can 
be  improved  by  the  use  of  a  Guernsey 
bull  of  high  dairy  qualities.  In  your  se¬ 
lection  beware  of  beefy  tendencies.  The 
increased  size  of  the  Jersey  family  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Cook  is  more  the  result  of 
high  feeding  than  of  'breeding.  Another 
point  to  be  considered  is  a  special  de¬ 
mand  for  Guernsey  grades  at  long  prices 
from  milk  producers  whose  trade  has 
learned  the  superior  color  and  flavor  of 
Guernsey  milk,  this  kind  bringing  about 
$15  more  than  Jersey  grades. 

A  little  experience  with  silaging  dry 
corn  may  help  your  inquirer  in  a  recent 
number.  After  filling  silos  in  Septem¬ 
ber  we  had  3V2  acres  left.  This  was 
put  up  in  very  large  shocks — about  75 
bundles— and  about  December  1,  without 
husking,  was  cut  into  the  silo  from 
which  we  had  been  feeding,  this  then 
being  about  half  full.  A  stream  of  water 
from  city  water  works  was  kept  run¬ 
ning  into  the  silo.  At  this  date  it  is 
making  very  fair  silage.  ^  My  conclu¬ 
sions  are  that  there  should  be  fodder 
enough  for  at  least  20  feet  in  depth  of 
silo;  that  it  should  be  cut  extremely 
fine;  that  the  unhusked  corn  will  keep 
better  than  the  husked,  by  reason  of 
packing  more  solidly,  that  a  large 
amount  of  water  should  be  used,  and 
that  in  cold  weather  it  should  stand  four 
to  six  weeks  before  using.  G.  b.  t. 

Perry,  N.  Y. _ 

A  RHODE  ISLAND  HEN  RANCH. 

I  keep  2,000  hens,  and  have  fed  in 
various  ways,  but  never  tried  any  sys¬ 
tematic  experiments.  My  hens  are  not 
laying  as  well  as  usual  this  'Winter,  al¬ 
though  I  am  doing  more  than  usual  for 
them.  I  think  it  is  an  unusually  hard 
Winter  for  producing  eggs.  I  am  getting 
an  average  of  a  little  over  17  dozen  eggs 
now,  December  29.  A  year  ago  to-day  I 
got  29  dozen  and  four  eggs  from  about 
the  same  number  of  hens.  Two  years 
ago  I  got  30  dozen  and  two  eggs  from, 
about  1,600  hens.  Three  years  ago  I  was 
getting  27  to  30  dozen  per  day  from 
about  1,100  hens,  and  my  hens  were 
crowded  75  to  100  in  a  flock,  and  in  much 
poorer  houses  than  those  I  have  now, 
and  very  few  had  scratching  sheds,  while 
all  have  them  now.  At  present  I  am 
feeding  a  mash,  all  they  will  eat  up 
clean  in  the  morning;  at  one  o’clock  a 
quart  of  mixed  grain  in  the  scratching 
sheds,  which  are  well  littered,  and  at 
night  two  quarts  of  whole  corn  or  corn 
and  oats.  This  is  for  50  hens.  The 
mash  is  composed  of  200  pounds  bran 
(or  mixed  feed  as  it  is  called),  200 
pounds  Indian  meal,  200  pounds  ground 
oats,  50  pounds  cream  gluten,  100 


pounds  beef  scraps  and  25  pounds  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal.  This  is  thoroughly  mixed 
and  shoveled  into  a  bin  with  chute  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  room  below,  where  it  is  drawn 
into  a  trough  as  needed  and  mixed  with 
hot  water.  Twice  a  week  a  bushel  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is  boiled  and  mixed  with  the 
mash.  Once  a  week  about  150  pounds  of 
fresh  green  bones  are  ground  up  in  a 
Mann  bone  cutter  and  given  in  three 
feeds,  skipping  every  other  day.  Once 
a  week  a  cabbage  is  hung  in  the  roost 
and  once  a  week  mangels  enough  to  last 
several  days  are  thrown  in  the  coops. 

When  the  hens  have  done  the  best,  in 
years  back,  they  were  fed  only  twice  a 
day,  mash  in  the  morning  and  mixed 
grain  in  the  straw  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  They  had  no  fresh 
meat  or  ground  bone,  a  rather  small 
quantity  of  boiled  potatoes  in  their  mash 
twice  a  week,  and  no  cabbage  or  man¬ 
gels.  I  do  not  say  that  green  bones, 
cabbage,  mangels  and  noon  scratching 
feeds  are  bad,  but  it  does  seem  that  they 
won’t  always  bring  the  eggs.  If  I  were 
to  give  a  guess  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
difference  between  preceding  years  and 
this  I  would  say  that  when  my  hens  did 
the  best  they  were  raised  from  small 
chicks  and  constantly  cared  for  by  a 
man  who  did  nothing  else,  watched  them 
closely,  and  had  a  knack  or  peculiar 
faculty  acquired  by  years  of  close  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  fowls  and  chickens, 
during  which  time  he  made  them  a 
study,  and  had  nothing  else  to  take  up 
his  mind,  not  even  the  building  of  coops, 
buying  feed  or  compounding  rations, 
just  simply  feeding  and  caring  for  the 
hens  and  chickens.  If  you  ask  him  the 
secret  of  his  success  he  will  tell  you: 
“Don’t  feed  them  too  much,  keep  them 
a  little  hungry  all  the  time.”  He  is  now 
in  the  poultry  business  for  himself  in  a 
small  way,  and  making  a  good  living, 
and  his  hens  are  laying  better  than  any¬ 
body’s  that  I  know  of.  He  feeds  a  mash 
in  the  morning,  but  not  all  they  will 
ea’t,  and  in  the  afternoon  feeds  about 
the  same  quantity  of  mixed  grain  by 
measure  as  he  feeds  of  mash  in  the 
morning;  takes  things  easy  and  doesn’t 
bother.  If  you  should  ask  him  about 
leaving  corn  by  the  hens  as  Mr.  Mapes 
does  he  would  say:  “You’ll  never  get 
any  eggs  that  way.”  If  you  want  to 
know  just  how  he  is  feeding  and  how 
many  eggs  he  is  getting  I  will  tell  later. 

Summit,  R.  I.  u.  j.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  we  want  to  know 
how  those  hens  are  fed! 


Breed  Estimates.— At  the  Missouri  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Convention.  Prof.  Eckles  amused  his 
hearers  by  saying  that  Jersey  advocates 
say  that  the  way  to  tell  the  milk  of  a  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  is  to  drop  a  dollar  in  the  pail  of 
milk.  If  the  dollar  can  be  seen  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  the  milk  came  from  a  Holstein.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Holstein  men  say  that 
if  the  dollar  is  not  covered  by  the  milk  in 
the  pail,  it  is  proof  that  the  milk  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  Jersey. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 

The  Safe«t,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  Bold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


i  .fiC  :r. 


HE  AMERICA... 


Combined  Feed  Cutter  &  Shredder 

let  fell  fodder  crops  and  ensilage.  Stationary  or  traveling  fead 
table*  Four  sizes — 13,  16,  18  and  20  inches.  Right,  left  or  straight 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Elevators  or  special  Blower 
Outfit.  They  are  doubly  strong, 
durable,  fast  and  efficient.  Can 
be  used  mounted  or  unmounted.' 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J  K  WILDER  A  80X8, 

But  20  Monroe,  Michigan 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silag* 
system — being  the  theme  of  _ — 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date, new¬ 
ly  bound  Into  a  volume  of  23-1  pages.  Itembracesfulllnform- 
ation  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
plana  and  specifications  for  building  a!  1  silos.  Also  embraces. 

1— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Sllsge* 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 

rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com-  — 

pounded  rations,  etc.  Mailed  for  10c. 
coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


STEVENS 


Antifriction,  Bridge  tree,  Automatic  ad- 
,Self-«han>ening,  Covered 
•aft,  Non 


justing, S< 
gears,  Light  drafl 


.  Non-choking 
riand.  Sweep,  and  Power  farm 
mills,  for  all  purposes.  Will 
grind  ail  grain  to  any  degree  of 
fineness.  Thousands  in  daily 
use  everywhere.  Send  for  free 
catalogue  C.  Agents  wanted. 
8TEVEX8  MFC.  CO., 
Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


1  VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Oldest  and  BestQrindlng  Mill  Mad. 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong, well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

Til  OS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  08,  Springfield,  O. 


CATTLEmsHOGS 


and  all  live  stock  produce  better 
results  if  fed  ground  feed  The 
small  pig  and  the  dairy  cow  need 
it  especially.  The  best  wa; 
to  prepare  groun 
feed  is  with  the 
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Kelly  Duplex 

C  rinding  Mill 

It  grinds  anything— ear 
com,  cob,  husk  and  all, 
cotton  seed  and  all  small 
grains,  single  or  mixed. 
Grinds eoftrse.mcdlum  or 
fine.  Takes  little  power. 
Grinds  fast.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

THF.  0.  S.  K  FILLY  MFQ.  CO.,  Dept.  M  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

or  The  O.  8.  Kelly  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Breeders’  Directory 
You  Can’t  Afford  a  Grade  Bull 

when  I  will  sell  you  a  Registered  Jersey 
Bull  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ida's  Stoke 
Pogisot  Exile  stock. 

R  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

I23HOLSTEINSTS 

DHLLHUB8T  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Fnr  Coin— PURKBKED  HOLSTEIN-FKIK8IANS. 
rUI  udlB  A  registered  bull  ready  for  service  and 
bull  calves.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEV.  Manlius.  N.T 


PHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
^  N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Poland-China  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  in  season. 


HICKORY  HILL  FARM 

(The  Home  of  the  “  Rissa”  Jerseys) 

Can  usually  furnish  young  animals  of  either  sex 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Special  at  present— adoublegrandson  of  Brownell’s 
Itissa  1001H7.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolvllle,  N.  Y. 

Jacks  and  Short-Horn  Bulls. 

Two  Black  Jacks,  15  hands  high ;  six  red  Short-Horn 
Bulls,  six  months  old,  for  sale. 

R.  K.  GODDARD,  Burgln,  Ky. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

FERRETS.  First-class  stock.  Some 
leUUU  Trained.  New  Price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 

AUfSflDI  nniTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
ANUUnH  UUII  I  v  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cl r.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


Light  Brahmas  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Fine  birds  of  each,  fit  to  show.  Thirty  years 
a  shipper  of  Fine  Poultry.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern.  Pa 


WARSAWS 


> — A  new  breed  of  my  own,  meets 
the  wants;  of  everyone  who 
wants  chickens  lor  profit.  Circulars  free.  Refer¬ 
ence:  Banks  or  agencies.  8.  B.  Arthurs.  Brookvllle.l’a 


Cockerels' 


Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks,  Brah¬ 
mas,  Cochins,  Leghorns,  from  prize¬ 
winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land 
and  water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  BoxT,  Jamesbnrg,N.J. 
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Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cara  bo 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  .Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  241. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists. 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 


How  to  Drain  Lana  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  Is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  Is  sent  free  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y 


™™STARcrfiene0dEr 

and  get  the  one  that  not  only  does  the 
work  the  best,  but  which  lasts  the 
longest  and  gives  the  best  service  for 
the  money.  Short  Sweep — takes  lit¬ 
tle  room.  Can’t  choke.  Grinds  ear 
corn  perfectly,  dry,  damp  or  frozen. 
Easiest  to  replace  or  change  grinders. 
We  also  make  Power  Feed  HI  ills. 
CST  Write  to-dav  for  FREE  booklet 
on  Live  Stock  Feeding. 

STAR  MFQ.  CO.,  13  Depot  Street,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


lOUBLE  THE  FOOD  VALUE 

can  be  secured  from  grain  fed  to  live  stock  if  it  is  cooked.  It  is  more  ea°ily 
digested  and  assimilated  by  the  animal  stomach.  This 

ELECTRIC  FEED  COOKER 

cooks  feed  in  the  fjuickest  and  best  way  and  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel.  Made  of 
cast  iron,  lined  with  steel.  Boilers  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel,  made  in  12  sizes. 
Capacity  from  25  to  100  gals.  Strong,  well  made  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Order  be¬ 
fore  the  cold  weather  catches  you.  Write  at  once  for  free  circulars  and  prices. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88  Quincy,  Illinois. 


LARGEST 


FOUR 

YEAR 

OLB 


WEIGHT  2500  Ubi. 


HORSE  A”. 

Owned  by  International  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Wo  feed  “IS 
Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  etc.  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD’ 


WORLD 


Wc  feed  “INTERNATIONAL 
causes  Horses, 


Age  4  Years,  PERCHERON. 

STOCK  FOOD”  every  day  to  our  four  Stallions, -  - 

Cattle  Hors  and  Sheep  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makes  thorn  Hig,  I  at  and  Healthy.  Is  used  and  strongly  endorsed  by 
over  r>00  000  Farmers  It  is  sold  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  Your  Honey  in  any  rase  of  lailure  by  over  HO, 000 
Dealers  ’  It  will  make  you  extra  money  in  Growing,  Fattening  or  Milking.  Owing  to  its  blood  purifying  and  stimulating 
tonic  effects  it  Cures  or  Prevents  Disease.  It  is  a  safe  vegetable  medicinal  preparation  to  bo  fed  in  small  sized  feeds 
in  connection  with  the  regular  grain.  It  Fattens  Stork  in  !10  to  <10  Day*  less  lime,  because  itaids  Digestion  and 
COnneCll°  m  this  way  it  saves  a  large  amount  of  Grain.  The  use  of  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  only  costs 
E  <:KNT.-  &a  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuso  any  of  the  many  substitutes  or  imitations. 
KR1 


Assimilation.  , 

4S-  3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.“®B 
It  always  pays  to  feed  the  best.  “1NTK1 


NATIONAL  STOCK  EOOD”  is  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm  Papers. 


A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

IF-MAILED  TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPERS 
This  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.,  and I  of  1 Ills  Horse. 

Itcost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  them.  It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that 
will  save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  Gives  description  and  history  of  the  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  I  oultry. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Us  a  Postal  Card  and  Answer  3  Questions: 

1st—  Namo  this  Paper.  2nd— How  much  stock  have  you?  3rd— Did  you  ever  use  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD” 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to 
have  a  copy  of  our  finely  illustrated  Book  for  reference.  The  information  is  practical  and  the  book  is  Absolutely  t  reo. 
W«  will  give  vou  $14.00  worth  of  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  EOOD”  if  Book  is  not  exactly  as  represented.  «S- We  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at  I  arlt  in  l.iOO. 

Answer  the  3  Questions  and  Cfcf*"Write  Us  At  Once  for  Book. 


I  Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  In  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  In  *300,000.00. 


INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN..  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  ADULTERATED  MILK  LAW. 

The  Dealer’s  View  Of  If. 

The  pure  milk  proiblem  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  with  which  the 
inspectors  of  the  State  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  and  Board  of  'Health  have  to 
deal.  Violations  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
adulterated  milk  must  be  punished 
wherever  found,  but  under  the  present 
system  it  may  easily  happen  that  one 
man  suffers  for  the  sins  of  another  in 
this  matter.  We  give  the  following 
statement  made  by  a  reputable  firm 
which  was  fined  for  selling  milk  below 
the  legal  standard.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad 
to  give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing: 

“Unfortunately  we  cannot  deny  that 
we  paid  a  fine  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  We  know  that  many  farmers 
look  upon  New  York  milk  dealers  as 
thoroughly  bad  and  dishonest.  There 
are  some  who  may  properly  be  classed 
thus,  but  others  try  to  do  an  honest  busi¬ 
ness.  We  represent  an  associattion  of 
about  20  farmers,  and  have  been  selling 
the  milk  from  these  and  about  30  neigh¬ 
boring  places  for  nearly  30  years.  In 
that  time  we  have  learned  to  have  sym¬ 
pathy  for  both  ends  of  the  business.  As 
dealers  we  do  not  claim  to  'be  saints, 
but  we  do  sell  the  best  milk  we  can  get, 
,  and  that  without  manipulating  it  in  any 
way.  We  are  jealous  of  the  reputation 
gained  in  supplying  continuously  for  25 
years  some  of  the  most  particular  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  city.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
this  we  were  fined  for  selling  adulterated 
milk.” 

“Under  what  circumstances?” 

“Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  workings 
of  the  New  York  State  agricultural  law. 
A  farmer  when  detected  offering  for  sale 
at  a  creamery  milk  'below  the  State 
standard  of  purity  can  demand  that  the 
inspectors  come  to  his  barn,  take  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  milk  drawn  from  the  cows  in  his 
presence,  and  if  that  sample  is  found  to 
be  below  standard,  the  matter  drops. 
The  cows  are  dishonest — the  farmer  is 
all  right.  Now  suppose  this  milk  was 
taken  In  at  the  creamery  and  shipped  to 
the  city.  An  inspector  boards  the  truck 
as  it  leaves  the  ferry,  and  takes  a  sam¬ 
ple,  which  he  finds  to  be  adulterated. 
The  dealer  has  no  chance  to  prove  his 
innocence.  The  law  says  that  if  he  has 
in  his  possession  milk  testing  more  than 
88  per  cent  water,  and  less  than  12  per 
cent  solids,  three  of  which  must  be  fat, 
he  shall  pay  a  fine  or  be  liable  to  im¬ 
prisonment.  No  defense  tending  to  show 
his  innocence  of  intent  to  defraud  will 
avail.  Here  are  two  clear-cut  cases.  A 
farmer  who  had  been  bringing  five  or 
six  cans  daily  to  our  creamery  was  de¬ 
tected  one  morning  with  a  can  in  which 
there  appeared  to  be  much  more  than 
the  regulation  88  per  cent  of  water. 
Nothing  was  said  to  him,  but  next  morn¬ 
ing  an  inspector  was  on  hand,  and  the 
same  thing  was  found  again,  five  cans 
of  good  milk  and  one  about  25  per  cent 
water.  He  demanded  an  examination  of 
his  cows,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do  under 
the  law.  The  report  was  made  that  his 
cows  gave  milk  that  was  deficient  in 
solids  when  drawn,  and  therefore  the 
case  would  be  dropped.  During  the 
same  month  a  sample  of  milk  was  taken 
from  one  of  our  trucks  as  it  left  the 
ferry  in  New  York  and  reported  by  the 
Board  of  Health  to  have  the  following 
analysis:  Water,  88.32;  total  solids, 
11.68;  fat,  3.45;  solids  not  fat,  8.23;  ash, 
.73.  This  was  deficient  less  than  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent  in  solids,  although 
.45  per  cent  albove  the  standard  in  but¬ 
ter  fat.  Yet  we  were  fined,  and  there 
was  no  chance  to  prove  that  we  were 
not  responsible  for  the  shortage.  No 
one  is  more  anxious  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  adulterated  milk  in  New  York  than 
the  members  of  our  association,  and  we 
claim  that  the  law  should  (be  changed 
so  that  the  dealer  as  well  as  the  farmer 
may  have  a  chance  to  prove  his  inno¬ 
cence  of  intent  to  defraud.” 

The  only  apparent  change  in  the  law 
to  obviate  this  would  be  the  doubtful 


one  of  lowering  the  standard  so  as  to 
include  these  low-grade  cows.  Certainly 
the  authorities  can  take  no  dealer’s 
word,  and  the  man  in  whose  hands  the 
fraud  is  found  must  suffer  the  penalty, 
though  innocent.  A  protective  measure 
would  be  the  sealing  of  all  cans  at  the 
point  of  shipment.  This  would  put  the 
responsibility  upon  those  in  whose 
hands  it  was  sealed,  and  the  city  dealer 
would  be  safe  from  arrest  unless  he 
watered  the  milk  himself.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  also  made  that  railroad  men 
tamper  with  the  cans,  helping  them¬ 
selves  to  what  they  want,  and  filling  the 
cans  with  water.  Sealing  would  prevent 
this,  and  in  many  ways  would  be  worth 
far  more  than  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  doing  it. 


THRIFTY  DAIRY  STOCK. 

The  picture  shown  on  our  first  page 
was  sent  with  others  in  the  recent  prize 
competition.  The  sender  wants  us  to 
understand  that  the  farm  produces 
“something  besides  boys  and  calves,” 
but  judging  from  the  healthy  specimens 
shown  in  the  picture  these  products  are 
well-bred  at  least.  That  little  chap  on 
the  fence  can  do  his  share  to  make 
things  lively.  He  is  a  sturdy  specimen, 
and  will  grow  up  into  a  good  citizen, 
able  to  handle  his  share  of  public  and 
private  duties.  The  calf  will  come  to 
the  front  later;  such  stock  would  nibble 
a  hole  in  a  farm  mortgage.  If  the  other 
farm  products  are  as  sturdy  as  these 
two  there  need  be  no  complaint. 


MILK  NOTES. 

Prices  in  New  Jersey.— George  Clark 
creamery  at  Lebanon,  $1.25  per  can,  55  cans 
a  day;  Samuel  Levy  creamery  at  White 
House,  $1.20  per  can,  25  cans  a  day;  G.  C. 
Dorland  creamery  at  New  Germantown, 
$1.20  per  can;  Three  Bridges  price,  $1.30  per 
can.  The  farmers  are  milking  light.  I  am 
soon  going  out  of  the  milk  business.  Cob 
feed  $1.15  to  $1.20  per  100;  last  year  this  time 
price  55  cents  per  100;  cornmeal,  $1.35  to  $1.40; 
hay  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Feed  is 
about  double  last  year’s  price,  and  milk  is 
only  10  cents  more  a  can  than  last  season. 
White  House,  N.  J.  q.  q.  c. 

At  Ermira,  N.  Y.— The  milk  situation  is 
quiet  here;  good  demand  but  small  supply, 
many  of  the  producers  making  mostly  Sum¬ 
mer  milk.  The  shipping  station  paid  (net 
at  station)  October,  .0235,  November,  .026, 
December,  .0310  per  quart.  Feed  is  high; 
cornmeal,  $30;  bran,  $27;  middlings,  $28. 
The  local  section  of  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  has 
as  yet  made  no  preparation  for  taking  care 
of  their  milk,  although  some  members  are 
in  favor  of  doing  so.  Elmira  creameries 
and  milk  dealers  are  making  an  effort  to 
secure  milk  in  this  section,  and  are  getting 
a  portion  of  it.  h.  m.  f. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Milk  Scarce. — The  milk  business  is  very 
quiet  this  Winter,  the  supply  at  the  ship¬ 
ping  station  being  about  two-thirds  what 
it  was  last  year,  or  less  than  100  cans  daily 
now.  All  producers  have  reduced  their  out¬ 
put  materially,  and  some  have  disposed  of 
their  entire  dairy.  The  price  has  been  $1.45 
per  100  since  December  1.  The  prices  of 
feeds  at  the  mill  are  about  $25  and  $26  per 
ton  for  bran,  $29  for  meal  and  $27  for  gluten. 
There  have  been  about  200  tons  of  hay 
shipped  from  here  this  season,  and  as  much 
more  is  baled  and  ready  to  ship.  The  price 
has  been  about  $9.50  in  barn.  We  had  a 
sample  car  of  sugar  beet  pulp  here  in  No¬ 
vember,  which  did  not  prove  a  success.  To 
close  out  the  last  of  the  car  the  dealer 
finally  found  a  man  who  would  draw  It 
away  by  promising  him  that  if  it  was  not 
worth  drawing  for  manure  he  would  pay 
him  for  hauling  it.  The  outlook  for  the 
future  in  milk  is  not  very  bountiful.  Those 
farmers  who  are  milking  are  not  feeding 
with  anything  like  the  energy  of  former 
years,  and  those  who  are  not  milking  are 
feeding  little  or  none  at  all,  and  the  result 
must  be  thin  cows  next  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer.  H 

Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 

Effect  of  a  Creamery.— The  farmers 
through  this  section  have  their  work  all 
done.  We  have  a  prosperous  Grange,  with 
about  70  members.  We  buy  our  feed  by 
carload  lots,  also  groceries  and  coal  by 
wholesale,  so  we  save  the  retail  price.  The 
present  retail  price  of  feed  is:  Meal,  $30  per 
ton;  oil  meal,  $35;  bran,  $24;  gluten  meal. 
$30;  oats  and  corn  ground,  $1.60  per  100.  The 
potato  crop  was  good,  but  rotted  badly  in 
some  places;  they  sold  in  the  Fall  for  50 
cents;  present  price,  90  cents;  will  go  to 
$1  in  a  short  time,  for  a  good  many  have 
been  shipped  and  they  are  scarce  now.  The 
oat  crop  was  a  failure.  The  farmers  have 


not  enough  for  seed.  The  farmers  here 
have  got  tired  of  the  milk  business,  so 
they  built  a  cooperative  creamery  last  Fall 
at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000,  and  have  fitted  it 
up  with  the  latest  improved  machinery  for 
making  butter  and  handling  milk.  As  soon 
as  we  were  ready  to  start  the  factory,  the 
milk  dealers  came  to  us  and  wished  to  buy 
our  milk.  “How  much  will  you  take  for 
your  milk?”  was  asked.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  ever  heard  that  question  asked;  it 
took  our  breath  away.  We  sold  our  sur¬ 
plus  milk  for  3%  cents  per  quart.  The 
shipping  station  is  paying  $1.24  per  can  of 
40  quarts,  so  you  see  what  cooperation  will 
do.  If  the  farmers  will  stick  together  and 
take  the  advice  of  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  they 
can  get  for  their  product  a  fair  living  price. 
We  have  about  500  cows  pledged  for  five 
years,  and  a  good  many  outside  to  come  in. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  handle  the  milk  ques¬ 
tion;  take  the  surplus,  make  butter,  raise 
pigs  and  calves  with  skim-milk,  etc. 

Great  Bend,  Pa.  w.  h. 


FEED  FOR  A  HORSE. 

Would  the  following:  combination  of  mixed 
feed  have  any  ill  effect  on  a  horse:  Equal 
parts  each  of  corn,  bran,  carrots  and  sweet 
potatoes?  Does  this  combination  of  feed 
contain  the  necessary  ingredients  for  a 
balanced  ration?  What  difference  is  there 
in  the  feeding  value  of  salt  hay  and  baled 
Timothy  hay?  Does  the  latter  contain 
twice  as  much  nutriment  as  the  former? 

Pomerania.  N.  J.  a.  l. 

It  would  not  be  satisfactory  :to  try  to 
make  up  a  ration  for  a  horse  on  the 
basis  given.  The  horse  will  do  very 
well  on  corn  and  bran,  and  he  certainly 
relishes  carrots,  but  sweet  potatoes  have 
not  heretofore  been  recorded  as  fed 
horses,  though  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  eat  them  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  horse,  however,  has  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  stomach,  so  that  suc¬ 
culent  foods  should  not  be  counted  on 
as  much  of  a  part  of  his  diet.  I  should 
say  that  three  or  four  good  carrots  a 
day,  if  one  had  them  to  feed,  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  horse,  but  that 
would  perhaps  be  enough.  Further,  the 
horse  is  more  subject  to  colic  than  our 
other  farm  animals,  and  an  unusual  feed 
of  roots  might  promote  this  trouble,  and 
therein  ill  effects  would  ensue.  A  horse 
receiving  plenty  of  good  hay  this  Win¬ 
ter  with  a  light  feed  of  corn  and  bran, 
and  three  or  four  roots  daily,  should  do 
well  on  light  work. 

According  to  American  feeding  tables, 
1,000  pounds  of  salt  marsh  hay  and  Tim¬ 
othy  contain  the  following  substances: 

Pro-  Carbohy- 
Water.  tein.  drates.  Fat. 

Timothy  .  132.  59.  740.  25. 

Salt  marsh  hay...  104  55.  741.  24. 

These  figures  show  a  composition  very 
closely  related,  with  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Timothy.  This  fact,  however, 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
analysis  does  not  tell  everything.  For 
some  reason,  besides  that  shown  in  the 
analysis,  Timothy  has  always  proven  a 
palatable  and  popular  food  for  horses. 
The  horse  has  found  out  that  he  likes 
this  grass  for  hay.  Whether  salt  marsh 
hay  will  be  eaten  with  a  relish  or  not 
will  depend  upon  circumstances.  Its 
condition  of  maturity  and  success  in 
curing  will  have  something  to  do  with 
this.  Even  then  the  writer  is  not  in  a 
position  to  advocate  its  use,  from  lack 
of  knowledge  of  its  practical  feeding 
quality.  On  the  face  of  its  composition, 
however,  it  should  compare  favorably 
with  Timothy.  c.-s.  plumb. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
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Skimmer 


Every  dairyman  and  farmer 
looking  for  the  closest  skimmer 
may  try  a  National  Hand  Separator 
for  ten  days,  in  his  own  dairy,  free. 
Skim  all  your  milk  with  it  a  third 
of  a  month  and  let  its  merits  deter¬ 
mine  your  disposition  of  it.  Tha 

NATIONAL 
Hand  Separator 

is  perfect  in  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion,  absolutely  correct  in  prin¬ 
ciple;  skims  closest,  runs  easiest, 
produces  better  cream.  Itis 
easiest  to  clean  ;  gives  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  every  way.  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


That  It’s  a 

HARPLES 

Cream  Separator 

guarantees  superiority, to  those  1 
who  know,  and  others  should 
write  for  catalogue  No.  163 
Very  valuable  treatise  on  u Business  \ 
Dairying”  free  for  the  asking. 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.  Westchester,  T 


Save$  I O  perCow 

KVKBY  YHAK  OB’  USB. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

"Alpha”  and  ,‘Baby”styles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  8treets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


==§  NO  SPAVINS  = 

Tho.worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  lias 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Auk  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


w  ALL  BRASS.  _ 

-  $17  outfit  for  $7.00,  express  paid. 
WilTspray  a  io  acre  orchard  per  day.  1 00,000  in  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Illd. 
catalogue  free.  Agts.  make  from  $5  to  $15  per  day. 
Hew  Improvements.  Free  Trial.  Mention  this  paper. 

1.  F.  GAYLORD, H.aMw“Sre°co.Catskill,N,Y, 


WSPRAYERfREE 

'3*  Write  for  fun  details.  For  the 
Y  garden,  farm,  poultry-  house,  barn, 

I  orchard,  etc.  Self-operating.  You  hold 
the  hose— the  Sprayer  does  the  work, 
Exterminates  Insert.  from  Vet-eta  Mrs, 

I  Sprays  Trees,  Showers  Hardens,  Washes 
Carriages,  t  leans  Windows.  Our  new 

“ Kant-Mog «  Nozzle 

IS  A  DANDY.  CAN  BE  USED  ON  ANY  SPRAYER 
SPECIAL  OFFER:  For  noxt  10  days  to  introduce  this 
wonderful  new  nozzle  we  will  .send  sample  and  take 
your  old  nozzle  as  part  pay.  Agents  make  big  money* 
Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.,  1G  East  4ve.f  Rochester,  Jf.T. 


with  the  “incomparable’ 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLE 

and  our  world’s  beat  outfit  you  are  abeo 
lute  master  of  the  situation.  Insects  and  dls- 
fall  before  this  all  conquering  outfit, 
the  book.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  now. 
THE  DEIHING  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 
Western  Agts.,  Henion  A  Hubbell,  Chicago. 


V 


Kindall’s  Spavin  f  iibf 

There  Is  no  use  taking  chances  on  a  lump.  You 
can  never  tell  wliat  it  may  develop.  If  you  have  a 


sup. 

Spav 


ply  o 

ivin. 


READ  WHAT  THIS  MAN  HAS  TO  SAY. 

Ft.  Grant,  Arizona,  Apr.  10th,  1900. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Gentlemen: — I  have  the  nonor  to  inform 
you  that  your  Kendall’s  Spavin  cure  is  the  beet  liniment,  1  believe, 
in  the  world.  1  have  been  a  Farrier  in  the  United  States  Army  for 
14  years,  and  have  never  used  anything  to  equal  it.  I  had  a  horse 
with  hip  joint  lameness,  a  spavin,  swelled  glands  and  shoulder 
lameness.  1  used  two  bottles  of  your  Spavin  Cure  and  they  are 
sound  aud  well.  Yours  respectfully,  SILAS  JOHNSON,  Farrier. 


of  4  *  Kendal  I,s,J  on  hand  you  are  safe  from 
Ringbone,  Splints,  Curb  and  all  forms 
of  Lameness.  1  lie  L .  S.  Army  knows  good  things 
and  buys  only  the  best. 

On  sale  at  all  <lruggists.  Price  $1; 
six  bottles  for  $5.  Unequaled  lini¬ 
ment  for  family  use.  Book  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  mailed 
free.  Address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


There  was  a  young  man  named  Ignatius, 
Who  lived  in  an  attic  quite  spacious. 

When  he  tore  his  apparel, 

He’d  sit  in  a  barrel 
Until  he  could  mend  ’em— My  gracious! 

— Indianapolis  News. 

“What  is  the  first  thing  to  do  in 
learning  to  run  an  automobile?”  “Say 
your  prayers.” — Puck. 

Patron:  “Give  me  some  ground 
hog.”  Waiter:  “What  d’yer  mean?” 
Patron:  “Sausage.”— Judge. 

“I  am  surprised  that  Gayboy  didn’t 
pay  you.  I  thought  the  fellow  had  good 
points.”  “So  have  pins— yet  they’ll 
stick  you!” — Judge. 

“De  trusts,”  said  Uncle  Eph’m,  “is 
jes’  like  musharoons.  Hit  takes  a  ex¬ 
pert  to  tell  which  is  de  wholesome  an’ 
which  is  de  pizen.”— -Chicago  Tribune. 

McJigoer:  “Smithers  looks  bad. 
What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  Thing¬ 
umbob:  “Run  down.”  McJigger:  “Over¬ 
work?”  Thingumbob:  “No,  under  au¬ 
to.” — Philadelphia  rress. 

"Have  I  got  the  ‘pleasing  expression’ 
that  you  want?”  asked  Mr.  Billus.  “Yes, 
sir,”  replied  the  photographer,  "I  think 
that  will  do  very  well.”  “Then  hurry 
up,  please.  It  hurts  my  face.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Mrs.  Tiff:  “You  may  sneer  at  us  wo¬ 
men  as  much  as  you  please— call  us 
hypocrites,  if  you  will — but  at  any  rate 
we  never  use  religion  as  a  cloaK.”  Mr. 
Tiff:  “Of  course  not.  Religion  isn’t 
fashionable  enough.  — Credit  Lost. 

“See  here!”  exclaimed  the  city  edi¬ 
tor.  “You  speak  of  the  bride  as  being 
‘led  to  the  altar.’”  “Yes,  sir;  well?” 
replied  the  new  reporter.  “Well,  that’s 
nonsense.  There  never  was  a  bride  who 
couldn’t  find  her  way  there  regardless 
of  obstacles.” — 'Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 

“John,  when  you  came  home  last  night 
you  talked  and  acted  very  queerly.  You 
were  lifting  up  your  feet  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  step  over  imaginary  obstacles." 
“Oh!  Yes,  my  dear.  All  the  evening  1 
felt  as  if  I  were  walking  on  clouds.  You 
remember  we  had  angel  cake  for  sup¬ 
per.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Curate  (highly  delighted):  “I’ve  had 
a  great  compliment  paid  me  to-day,  sir. 
A  member  of  the  congregation  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  see  the  manuscript  of  my 
sermon.”  Vicar:  “That’s  very  gratify¬ 
ing.  Who  was  it?”  Curate  (more 
pleased):  “Oh,  Johnson.  Yrou  know 
Johnson,  the  Inspector  of  -Nuisances?” 
— Glasgow  Evening  Times. 

■  ,s  ':i  write  advertisers  mention  The 
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buy  direct  from  factory,  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  I>E  PRICES,  Delivered  FRBE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  .5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  W rite  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BEST  and  MOST  QQp 
ECONOMICAL.  UUlli 
1-lb.  trade-mark  red  bags. 
Good  Coffees  12c.  and  15c 
Good  Teas  30c.  and  35c 

Cook  Book  Free 

to  customers.bound  in  cloth, 
325  pp.,  2,500  receipts. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 
P.  O  Box  289. 


With  an  Appleton  Steel  Frame 
Wood  Saw  You  Can  Rapidly 
and  with  Ease  and  Safety 

SAW 

your  own  wood;  save 
time  and  labor,  or  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood 
and  make 

$5  tO  $  I  5  DAY. 

Combination  sliding 
and  tilting  table: 
strong,  durable,  rigid 
frame;  adjustable  dust  proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make 
three  other  styles.  Also  the  famous  “Hero”  Fric¬ 
tion  Feed  It  rug  Bn  w,  the  best  made.  We  make 
Feed  Grinders.  Fodder  Cutters,  Huskers,  Shellers, 
Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Wind¬ 
mills.  etc.  Catalogue  Free.  Appleton  quality  is  the 
best  and  is  made  only  by  the 
Appleton  Manufacturing  Co  ,  27  Fargo  St,,  Batavia.  Ills. 


YOU  WILL  LOOK  IN  VAIN 

for  an  all-around  handy  garden  tool  that  will  even  begin  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  “Planet  Jr.”  No.  25  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  and 
Double  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator  and  Plow;  made  especially  for  the 
man  who  has  a  good  sized  garden,  and  yet  who  does  not  want  to 

buy  a  separate  Wheel  Hoe.  As  a  drill  it  compares  with  our  well  known  “Planet  Jr.”  No.  4. 
As  a  wheel  Hoe  it  will  do  all  the  work  of  our  “Planet  Jr.”  No.  12.  Has  11 54  in.  wheels;  cul¬ 
tivates  between  rows,  hills  up,  plows,  marks  out, etc. ;  can  be  easily  and  quickly  changed  from 
one  to  the  other.  In  fact,  is  a  wonderful  labor-saver.  We  are  ready  to  absolutely  guarantee 
this  tool  any  time.  Other  “Planet  Jr.”  tools  are  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes.  Horse  Hoes,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Harrows,  Two-horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators,  etc.  All  of 
these  are  fully  described  in  our  new  catalogue  for  1902.  We  issue  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  books,  each  an  art  album  of  interesting  views.  They  are  going  fast.  Write  for  one  now. 

They  are  free.  s.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  n 07 V  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

*  Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 

Syrup  Cans  and  .Sap  Falls. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Lines vil/e.  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs  of  the  “Sunlight'  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 


TheTORNADO  CUTTER 


KILLS  ALL  WEEDS 

Expands  fV - ,/iNaiToas 

'  To  30  inches 


Expands 
To  7>z  ft. 


This  admits  of  widest  adjustment— TH  feet  wide 
for  field  work  and  can  be  narrowed  down  to  80  In. 
for  work  between  rows.  Front  wheel  makes  It 
ran  easy  and  steady.  Flat  teeth  with  diamond 

Solnts.  We  mall  Weeder  Booklet  Free.  Make 
orn  Planters,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Rollers,  etc. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  O. 


FA  world-beater  in  the  preparation  of  Dry  Corn 
odder  for  Cattle.  Free  Sample  and  Catalogue  upon 
application  to 


W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


KEYSTONE  FARM  MACH.  CO., 1547  N.  Bearer  St.,  Yarit,  Pa. 


iron  Age 

Thu  nn.TYiA  hfLR  P-rown 


No.  15 
Iron  Ago 
Combined 

Single  Wheel 
Hoe,  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder. 


No.  12 
Iron  Age 
Wheel  Plow 
and  Cultivator 


The  name  has  grown 
In  fame  since  1836.  Farmers  have 
grown  in  enterprise  since  then.  Iron 
Age  implements  have  helped 
make  crops  larger,  expense 
smaller.  There’s  a 
long  line  of  Iron 
Age  tools— for  farm 
and  garden  work — 
every  one  a  winner ! 

They  are  fully  described  in  the 

Iron  Age  Book  for  1902 

It  will  give  you  ideas.  It  shows  the  tools  by  large,  accurate 
wood  engravings,  “just  as  they  are,”  gives  prices  and  all 
details.  Whether  you  have  a  quarter  acre  garden 
or  a  great  big  farm  you  can  find  the  tools  you* 
need  desoribed  in  this  book.  It  is  Free. 


k  BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.. 
Box  102 

>'  LI  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Ko.  6 
Iron  Age 
Horse  Hoe 
and  Cultivator 


No.  70  Iron  Age 
Combined  Pivot 
And  Fixed  Wheel 
Hiding  Cultivator 


$15  000.00 

IN  PREMIUMS  ON  BUTTER 


Our  “would-be  competitors”  jump  about  quicker  than  a 
f)ea — corner  them  on  one  statement  and  they  jump  to  another. 

We  keep  to  our  original  statements  and  proposition.  We 
offer  Fifteen  Thousand  Dollars  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
five  State  Dairymen’s  Associations — Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
New  York,  and  Vermont — on  the  same  conditions  we  have 
offered  for  Vermont,  provided  our  “would-be  1  impetitors  ”  will 
within  ten  d  ys  deposit  this  amount  with  lion.  Charles  Richard 
Dodge,  the  Director  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  St  ites  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  1900,  who  was  in  Paris  in  his  official  capacity 
through  the  entire  time  of  the  Exposition. 

We  stand  by  the  records. 


For  Thoroughness  of  Separation,  Greatest  Wearing  Qualities 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD 

WITHOUT  A  PEER. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Jan.  6,  igo2.  252 


Factory  to  Farm 

at  wholesale  prices.  The  Best 
Fenceon  earth  Catalogue  free 
THE  CLEVELAND  FENCE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DUPLEX  MACHINE 

The  only  successful  field  fence  maker.  Ball 
Bearing,  Automatic,  simple,  life-lasting. 

A  Child  Can  Operate  It. 

A  level  headed  boy  can  take  it  apart  and 
put  it  together.  It  makes  most  perfect 

Fence  at  Coat  of  Wire. 

Knrhinr  M-nt  on  Trial.  Plain  and  Barbed 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

BoxD92  Muncie,  Indiana. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 

WATER  - 

SHELLS 

CORN- 

GRINDS 

FEED- 

CHURNS 

BUTTER- 


— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

it  is  a  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 

Chicago  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
Cincinnati  Denver 
Detroit  Salt  Lake  City 
Louisville  San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 
Co 


mpany 


20  Registered  Ewes,  all  in  lamb 
onnur OllI  IluO  to  imported  rams  of  the  choicest 
quality;  also  imported  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.Wawanund  Farm,  Lewiston, N.Y. 


“  Money  Back  1  ” 


ACME 


Agents 

Wanted 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NewYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

Sau  Francisco,  etc. 

Sizes  3  to  13  1-2  Feet 

The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 

Riding  Harrow 

on  earth.  We 

.  .  also  make  walk- 

••  Acmes. . 'Eie'A^Tcrushes^  cutCp»lv®riz»s,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 

purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron— indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow ,”  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

ANE  H.  NASH.  SOLE  MER.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


No  price  could  induce  you  to  part  with 
it  if  you  couldn’t  procure  another  box. 

Veterinary  Pixine 

!is  indicated  for  the  most  complicated 
aggravated,  offensive  cases  of  grease 
'heel,  scratches,  mud  fever,  abscesses,  old 
sores,  hoof  rot,  cow-pox  and  skin  diseases 
of  months’  or  years’  standing.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  condition  or  how  long 
standing,  if  Veterinary  Pixine  fails  to 
cure  you  can  get  your  money  back. 

Its  penetrating,  absorbing,  antiseptic, 
healiDg  power  is  marvelously  effective. 
Its  worth  and  value  to  owners  of  horses 
and  domestic  animals  is  inestimable. 

(  2-oz.  box,  25c.  J  At  all  Druggists  and 
PRICK  1  8-oz.  box,  50c.  >  Dealers,  or  sent 
|  5  pounds,  $4.  J  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Vol.  LXI  No.  2713. 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  25,  1902 


$1  PER  YEAR 


DISTRIBUTION  OF' THE  PEACH  "YELLOWS." 

m 

IS  ANY  SECTION  FREE  FROM  IT. 

“It  Cannot  Be  Fed  Out.” 

Is  there  any  section  of  this  country  where  the  Peach 
yellows  is  not  found?  What  are  the  dangers  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  disease  on  nursery  stock?  Has  experience  demon¬ 
strated  that  by  giving  the  highest  cultivation  and  feeding 
we  can  overcome  the  effects  of  this  disease? 

It  was  clearly  established  several  years  ago  by  Dr. 
E.  F.  'Smith,  of  this  Department,  that  there  were 
at  that  time  considerable  areas  in  the  South  where 
Peach  yellows  was  not  known  to  exist.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  putting  it  too  strong  to  say  that  those 
sections  are  absolutely  free  from  this  disease  without 
a  thorough  inspection  of  the  orchards  in  them.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  mountain  regions  of  south¬ 
western  Virginia,  eastern  Tennessee  and  western 
North  Carolina,  where  the  peach  trees  are  chiefly 
seedlings  in  small  orchards  about  the  homes  of  the 
residents,  and  where  the  crop  is  mostly  dried,  and  does 
not  reach  market  in  the  fresh  state.  There  can,  I  think, 
be  little  doubt  that  yellows  is  progressing  slowly  and 
steadily  southward,  and  occasional 
specimens  that  have  reached  us  from 
the  region  in  question,  convince  us 
that  it  already  exists  in  localities  in 
that  region.  So  far  as  my  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience  go,  I  consider  it 
entirely  possible  to  grow  sound  and 
healthy  peach  trees  in  a  region  where 
yellows  exists,  provided  the  seed  is 
taken  from  healthy  trees  in  healthy 
southern  orchards,  or  from  healthy 
peach  trees  in  uninfested  orchards  of 
the  vicinity  where  the  trees  are  to  be 
grown.  There  are  numerous  orchards 
in  western  Michigan  where  yellows 
has  been  prevalent  for  about  25  years, 
that  have  been  grown  from  trees 
raised  from  seed  from  the  home  or¬ 
chards.  Some  of  these  orchards  have 
attained  an  age  of  15  years  or  more, 
and  they  show  no  more  cases  of 
raised  from  seed  from  the  home  or- 
peach  yellows  than  trees  beside  them 
portant  thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
secure  seed  from  trees  that  are 
strong,  vigorous  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease;  then  to  grow  them  in  a  nur¬ 
sery  as  far  from  infested  orchards 
as  is  practicable. 

From  my  observation,  no  possible 
care  and  fertilizing  will  prevent 
peach  trees  from  infection  with  the  Peach  yellows, 
or  restore  to  health  trees  that  once  show  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  this  disease.  It  there¬ 
fore  behooves  the  planter  to  secure  stock  that 
is  sound,  and  from  an  uninfested  locality  if  pos¬ 
sible.  I  believe  that  up  to  this  date  no  cases 
of  Peach  yellows  have  been  discovered  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  that  this  is  also  true  of  Texas  and 
the  country  farther  west,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
So  long  as  the  exact  cause  of  this  disease  remains 
undetermined  it  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to  theorize 
upon  the  reason  for  this  continued  exemption  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  large 
shipments  of  peach  trees  were  made  for  many  years 
to  California  from  sections  of  the  East  where  the 
disease  was  prevalent  at  that  time.  wm.  a.  taylor. 

U.  'S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Situation  in  Kentucky. 

Without  having  studied  yellows  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  distribution  in  the  United  States  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  more  jthan  that  the  disease  is  not 
common  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  if  it  occurs  here 


at  all.  'Since  the  inspection  work  of  this  State  was 
placed  in  my  hands  (in  1897)  I  have  kept  this  disease 
constantly  in  mind  when  making  my  annual  round. 
Probably  no  one  else  has  ever  gone  over  the  whole 
State  so  thoroughly  with  the  object  of  detecting  dis¬ 
eases  of  fruit  trees.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  genuine 
case  of  yellows  on  a  Kentucky  tree.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  several  very  intelligent,  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  have  assured  me  that  they  have 
observed  some  cases  of  yellows  in  the  State.  As  more 
and  more  time  passes  I  find  myself  becoming  some¬ 
what  skeptical  about  even  these  reports,  though  I  have 
implicit  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  my  informants. 
To  your  question  whether  the  experience  of  the  past 
20  years  justifies  people  in  saying  that  there  is  no 
great  danger  in  buying  diseased  trees,  provided  we 
give  them  the  best  of  care  and  feeding,  I  would  reply 
that  the  best  experience  does  not  justify  such  asser¬ 
tions  any  more  than  it  justifies  the  claim,  sometimes 
made,  that  after  all  San  Jose  scale  is  not  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  enemy  of  deciduous  fruit  trees.  Periods  of  im¬ 
munity  from  such  diseases  sometimes  lead  people  to 


become  careless;  then  such  assertions  appear.  A 
period  of  special  virulence  of  attack  may  follow  that 
will  lead  to  a  sudden  change  of  opinion. 

Kentucky  Exp.  'Station.  [Prof.]  ir.  garman. 

Prof.  Garman’s  contention  that  we  should  not  buy 
diseased  trees,  with  the  idea  of  feeding  them  into 
vigor,  is  supplemented  by  Mr.  Hale’s  declaration  be¬ 
low  in  favor  of  pits  from  luseious  fruit  borne  by  vig¬ 
orous  trees. 

“  Yellows  ”  Bad  as  Smallpox. 

There  are  some  sections  of  the  far  South  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  where  the  Peach  yellows  does  not  exist, 
but  in  all  the  northern  country  and  along  down  the 
Blue  Ridge,  as  far  south  as  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  it  is 
more  or  less  prevalent,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  talk 
about  being  “absolutely  free  from  yellows  if  you  get 
pits  of  trees  from  the  Carolinas  or  Tennessee.”  Peach 
trees  or  pits  from  central  and  south  Georgia,  Florida, 
central  or  south  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas  and 
California  will,  I  believe,  be  found  absolutely  free 
from  any  taint  of  the  yellows;  but  from  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  America  there  is  more  or  less  danger.  There 
is  some  unintentional  humbug  in  a  good  many  nur¬ 


serymen’s  talk  about  “Tennessee  natural  pits”  being 
the  best  to  propagate  upon.  Those  “Tennessee  nat¬ 
urals”  coming  from  Tennessee,  eastern  Kentucky, 
western  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  often  from 
scrubs  and  bushes  that  are  lacking  in  vigor,  that  just 
produce  a  peach  pit  with  a  little  skin  over  it;  from 
my  experience  I  would  rather  have  the  pit  from  a  big 
luscious  peach  grown  on  a  vigorous,  well-cultivated 
tree,  and  whether  it  is  a  budded  stock  or  natural  I 
don’t  believe  makes  any  difference.  In  1890,  when 
there  was  a  general  failure  of  the  peach  crop  over  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States,  and  peach  pits  were 
a  scarce  article,  many  eastern  nurserymen  had  to  se¬ 
cure  their  stock  from  the  canneries  of  California,  and 
they  produced  one  of  the  finest  lots  of  seedlings  that 
has  ever  been  grown.  In  my  Georgia  orchard,  where 
the  Elberta,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mountain  Rose,  Stump, 
etc.,  grow  to  highest  perfection,  and  the  largest  and 
most  luscious  peaches  often  go  to  the  evaporator, 
those  pits  are  saved  for  our  nursery  work,  and  after 
10  or  12  years  of  experience  I  am  convinced  that  for 
my  nursery  and  orchard  work  they  are  more  valuable 
than  a  lot  of  so-called  “Tennessee 
naturals.”  I  purpose  to  use  only 
that  class  of  pits  in  the  future,  and 
also  to  cut  all  my  -buds  from  fruiting 
trees  that  produce  the  very  best  fruit 
of  their  kind. 

The  promiscuous  cutting  of  buds 
year  after  year  from  the  nursery 
row,  so  as  to  propagate  trees  easily 
and  cheaply,  has  led  to  a  good  deal 
of  mix-up,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
pagate#  inferior  specimens  of  our 
best  standard  varieties.  In  orchards 
of  from  10,000  to  30,000  trees  of  any 
leading  standard  variety  there  are 
some  trees  that  produce  much  larger 
and  better  fruit  than  others  of  the 
same  variety,  and  by  annually  cut¬ 
ting  buds  from  these  best  trees  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  each  variety  of  fruit  can 
be  greatly  improved.  As  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  about  there  being  “no  danger 
in  planting  an  orchard  with  yellows 
pits  or  diseased  trees,  provided  they 
be  given  the  best  care  and  feeding,” 
I  say  strongly  and  emphatically 
don’t.  A  tree  or  a  pit  with  any  taint 
of  the  yellows  in  it  will  give  a  dis¬ 
eased  tree  and  inferior  fruit,  and 
spread  the  contagion  to  nearby  trees, 
no  matter  how  good  the  cultivation 
and  how  liberal  the  feeding.  You  might  just  as  well 
bring  a  case  of  smallpox  into  the  family  as  to  bring 
a  case  of  yellows  into  the  peach  orchard,  and  hope  to 
escape  .the  penalty.  j.  h.  hate. 


A  CLASS  IN  FARM  PRACTICE. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  the  first  class  to  complete 
a  short  college  course  in  farm  practice  is  pictured  on 
this  page  at  Fig.  21.  The  event  is  well  worthy  of 
record  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  think  Rhode  Island  has 
given  the  first  course  of  exactly  this  character.  The 
three  instructors  (seated)  are,  at  the  right  Prof. 
Card,  well-known  to  R.  N.-Y..  readers,  in  the  center 
President  Washburn,  and  at  the  left  Prof.  H.  J. 
Wheeler.  The  following  facts  about  the  class  are 
interesting: 

“This  short  course  has  proved  a  success,  even 
though  the  numbers  in  attendance  were  not  large. 
Eight  men  were  regularly  enrolled.  Beside  those  one 
of  our  regular  students  attended  most  of  their  lec¬ 
tures,  and  the  boy  you  see  at  one  end  came  to  the 
College  when  the  course  was  nearly  over  and  at¬ 
tended  the  remainder  of  the  time.  We  obtained  a 
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splendid  class  of  fellows.  Each  one  came  because  he 
was  interested,  and  wanted  all  he  could  get  in  agri¬ 
cultural  work.  The  majority  of  them  were  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  'before  coming,  and  all  were  while  here.  A 
somewhat  remarkable  fact  is  that  no  member  of  the 
class  uses  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  the  same  thing 
holds  true  of  the  teaching  force.  These  men  come 
from  a  range  of  experience.  One  is  a  retired  business 
man  from  New  York  City,  who  is  looking  toward  a 
farm  as  a  future  home.  One  is  a  graduate  of  a  liter¬ 
ary  college,  who  has  since  become  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture,  purchased  a  little  farm  and  wants  to  know  all 
he  can  about  running  it.  One  is  a  large  and  success¬ 
ful  farmer  in  Rhode  Island,  who  already  makes  farm¬ 
ing  a  success,  a  man  who  might  be  supposed  to  find 
a  course  of  this  kind  of  comparatively  little  value,  but 
his  own  statement  was  that  he  'believed  ne  got  more 
out  of  it  than  any  other  member  of  the  class;  certain¬ 
ly  he  was  one  of  the  most  appreciative  members.  One 
man  is  a  shoe  worker  from  Haverhill,  'Mass.,  who  feels 
tl.  it  the  farm  offers  him  a  better  opportunity  than 
the  factory.  'One  is  the  son  of  a  large  farmer  in  New 
Jersey  near  Philadelphia,  and  another  a  farmer’s  son 
from  Cape  Cod.  Several  of  the  others  are  men  who 
have  had  more  experience  in  other  lines  than  in  farm¬ 
ing,  but  whose  love  for  the  farm  leads  them  in  that 
direction;  in  more  than  one  case  against  the  expressed 
wish  of  their  parents.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  when 
such  a  class  of  young  men  can  be  brought  in  touch 
with  college  work.  It  is  a  help  both  to  them  and  to 
their  teachers.” 


MR.  MAPES  AND  HIS  HENS . 

Since  the  articles  about  Mr.  Mapes  and  his  poultry 
were  printed  we  have  been  flooded  with  questions, 
some  of  which  will  be  answered  here.  Readers  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Mapes  started  out  to  let  his  hens 
balance  their  own  ration.  He  kept  wheat,  corn  and 
skim-milk  before  them  all  the  time.  They  helped 
themselves  to  what  they  wanted  and  by  actual  test 
consumed  food  which  corresponded  in  composition 
with  a  “balanced  ration.” 

How  did  it  work? 

Well,  while  it  lasted.  When  the  milk  famine  struck 
Orange  County  the  creameries  began  shipping  milk 
to  the  city,  and  this  cut  off  the  supply  of  skim-milk. 
Mr.  Mapes  was  satisfied  that  grain  alone  in  Winter 
would  not  keep  up  the  egg  crop,  so  he  started  feed¬ 
ing  the  morning  mash  again,  with  wheat  at  noon 
and  corn  at  night.  The  only  reason  the  mash  is  fed 
is  that  it  gives  a  chance  to  feed  meat  or  protein.  If 
the  skim-milk  could  have  been  obtained  there  would 
have  been  no  change. 

'Mr.  Mapes  has  been  asked  whether  the  hens  do  not 
eat  more  food  when  left  free  to  pick  up  what  they 
want.  He  says  they  can  make  a  cheaper  egg  from 
food  of  their  own  selection.  •  At  one  time  he  kept  his 
balanced  ration  before  them  all  the  time  for  six 
months.  It  was  wetted  into  a  mash,  and  the  hens 
had  nothing  else.  The  hens  laid  5,700  dozen  eggs  and 
ate  $255  worth  of  the  feed.  Last  Winter  a  tenant 
who  worked  for  him  had  a  flock  of  40  hens  with  corn, 
wheat  and  milk  before  them  all  the  time.  These  hens 
laid  well,  but  the  owner  complained  that  he  could 
not  make  them  eat  enough  to  suit  him.  iMr.  Mapes 
says  that  when  a  man  starts  this  plan  of  letting  the 
hens  eat  as  they  will  he  wants  to  “shut  his  eyes  and 
throw  the  feed  out  for  the  first  few  days.”  After  the 
hens  are  “filled  up”  they  will  not  eat  so  much.  No 
one  will  be  likely  to  claim  that  a  hen  or  other  animal 
will  live  as  long  or  keep  as  well  on  a  long  stretch  of 
such  feeding.  We  know  that  many  people  eat  them¬ 
selves  to  death  when  they  get  a  chance  to  do  so,  and 
no  one  can  expect  a  hen  to  show  more  sense  than  a 
human.  The  hen  takes  care  of  herself,  and  keeps  well 
on  a  wide  range  in  Summer,  but  the  exercise  she 
takes  in  hunting  for  her  food  has  much  to  do  with 
that.  When  the  food  is  placed  close  to  her  so  that 
she  does  not  need  to  exercise  for  it  the  case  is  quite 
different.  We  feed  hens  for  profit — not  for  the  sake 
of  giving  them  a  comfortable  old  age.  In  a  large 
flock  it  will  usually  pay  best  to  force  the  hens  at  high 
pressure  and  feed  enough  so  that  no  individual  can 
go  hungry. 

We  have  been  trying  to  obtain  expert  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  plan  of  permitting  animals  to  make  their 
own  selection  of  food.  We  have  not  yet  -found  any¬ 
one  who  has  given  the  matter  a  full  test.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  Prof.  C.  F.  Curtiss  is  interesting: 

Concerning  the  instinct  of  domestic  animals  which 
leads  them  to  select  a  balanced  ration  where  a  variety 
of  feed  stuffs  is  available,  would  say  that  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  that  such  is  the  case,  and  while  it 
may  be  true  with  animals  in  the  wild  state,  under  natural 
conditions,  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  instinct 
would  be  largely  lost  in  domestic  animals,  by  reason  of 
being  subject  to  long-continued  artificial  environment. 
The  mule,  however,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  an  animal 
in  domestication  that  rarely,  if  ever,  becomes  foundered 
by  reason  of  over-feeding  nr  eating  or  drinking  when 
over-heated. 

The  fact  that  the  mule  acts  like  a  gentleman  at 


the  table  does  not  help  the  theory  that  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  the  animal  the  more  likely  it  is  to  balance 
its  own  ration. 

Regarding  the  hens  that  act  as  their  own  stoves 
Mr.  Mapes  says  they  are  still  bright  and  active.  The 
ventilaters  do  not  draw  off  all  the  moisture,  but  the 
air  is  kept  pure.  'One  critic  thought  that  the  hens 
would  take  cold  when  they  got  off  the  roost  platform 
down  on  to  the  cold  floor.  Mr.  Mapes  says  that  when 
the  sun  shines  the  floor  is  warm  enough.  On  dull 
days  the  hens  do  not  stay  there,  but  hop  back  into 
their  warm  room.  h.  w.  c. 


WHAT  FERTILIZER  TO  USE? 

In  your  issue  of  December  21,  on  first  page,  there  is  an 
article  from  Mr.  Morse  ‘on  fertilizer  farming.  Being 
obliged  the  coming  season  to  use  fertilizers  on  about  40 
acres,  I  would  like  to  have  his  formula  for  corn,  pota¬ 
toes  and  cabbage.  I  have  100  tons  of  cabbage  in  storage 
that  was  grown  on  eight  acres.  I  have  had  heretofore 
stable  manure  enough,  so  I  only  used  fertilizer  to  start 
the  crops.  f.  h.  m. 

Waterford,  Pa. 

I  have  used  mostly  ready-mixed  fertilizers  in  my 
farming,  as  I  think  they  can  be  and  are  better  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  factory  than  I  can  do  it.  Some  of  the 
materials  need  grinding,  especially  soda  nitrate, 
which  is  an  important  ingredient  in  home-mixed 
goods,  and  I  have  no  mill.  I  have  not  found  so  much 
saving  by  home  mixing  as  is  usually  supposed.  There 
is  one  point  in  favor  of  home  mixing;  it  makes  of  the 
farmer  a  student  of  his  occupation,  which  is  a  very 
strong  point.  I  should  not  like  to  name  formulas 
for  use  on  land  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  but 
on  my  farm  I  have  used  for  corn  a  fertilizer  analyz¬ 
ing  about  three  to  ZV2  per  cent  nitrogen,  six  to  eight 


per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  five  to  six  per 
cent  potash,  the  nitrogen  largely  from  materials 
which  require  some  time  to  render  their  nitrogen 
available,  as  tankage;  but  I  want  some  c  the  nitro¬ 
gen  quickly  available,  as  in  notrates  or  blood.  For 
potatoes  I  should  select  a  mixture  having  three  to  3% 
per  cent  nitrogen,  mostly  from  nitrates  or  iblood,  so 
as  to  act  quickly;  about  six  to  eight  per  cent  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid,  and  eight  to  10  per  cent  potash 
in  form  of  sulphate.  For  cabbage,  I  should  use  about 
the  same  as  for  potatoes,  but  would  apply  a  supple¬ 
mental  dressing  of  soda  nitrate  when  the  crop  is  well 
started.  I  always  grow  my  cabbage  by  transplanting 
and  use  a  small  quantity  of  fertilizer  m  the  drill 
when  setting,  but  most  of  the  fertilizer  is  sown  broad¬ 
cast  and  well  worked  in.  The  soda  nitrate  is  best 
sown  between  the  rows,  and  worked  in  by  cultiva¬ 
tion;  1,500  pounds  of  fertilizer  with  200  pounds  of 
soda  nitrate  is  as  little  as  will  do  on  my  soil.  For 
potatoes,  I  use  1,200  to  1,500  pounds  of  fertilizer,  au 
in  the  drill,  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  Potatoes, 
especially  the  earlier  varieties,  grow  quickxy  and  need 
their  food  near  by  and  ready  for  use.  For  corn,  if 
using  1,500  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  I  should  ap¬ 
ply  1,200  pounds  broadcast  and  work  in  well,  and  use 
300  pounds  in  the  drill  or  hill.  I  prefer  to  plant  in 
hills.  The  roots  of  corn  and  cabbage  will  extend 
through  the  whole  soil,  and  would  'better  be  induced 
to  do'  so,  but  potatoes  I  think  do  better  when  ferti¬ 
lized  in  the  drill.  m.  morse. 

ROCKY  HAY  BALES.— A  few  years  ago  it  was  an  or¬ 
dinary  thing  to  find  rocks,  sticks  and  other  foreign 
things  packed  up  in  bales  of  hay,  but  in  late  years  this 
deception  does  not  occur.  The  writer  remembers  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  long  time  ago,  upon  opening  up  a  200-pound  bale 
of  hay,  we  found  two  rocks  in  the  center  of  it,  that 
weighed  65  pounds.  We  traced  this  bale  of  hay  back  to 
the  farm  that  it  was  raised  upon,  and  found  that  the 
balers  had  put  them  in  there,  thinking  it  would  be  a 
good  joke  on  the  old  farmer,  but  he  did  not  look  at  it  in 
this  manner,  and  felt  very  much  put  out  about  it.  To¬ 
day  we  find  very  little  fraud  and  deceit  practiced  in 
baling  hay.  We  receive  car  after  car  of  the  finest  quality 
of  hay,  equally  as  good  as  any  loose  hay  hauled  to  the 
city  by  farmers.  paniel  m’caffrey’s  sons. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PRUNING  OVERGROWN  BURBANK  PLUMS. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Massachusetts  asks  the  following 
question:  “My  Burbank  plum  trees,  which  have  been  set 
eight  years,  have  never  been  cut  back  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Their  branches  are  now  almost  interlocking  and  I 
cannot  spray  or  cultivate  them  closely.  They  are  headed 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  How  can  I  prune  them? 
Would  it  do  to  cut  back  some  of  the  longer  branches  two 
or  three  feet,  or  would  that  be  too  severe  treatment?’’ 

If  he  is  afraid  to  prune  them  with  a  saw  take  a 
Rockdale  pruner.  It  is  a  wonder  they  have  not  died 
already  from  overbearing  with  so  much  fruiting  sur¬ 
face.  I  should  cut  two  or  three  feet  off  all  the 
branches  and  then  cut  six  to  ten  feet  more  off  most 
of  them.  g.  s.  butler. 

Connecticut. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  great  mistake  that  the  planter 
of  the  Burbank  plum  trees  has  not  cut  them  -back 
before  this.  If  they  set  fruit  as  luxuriantly  as  with 
me,  the  result  will  be  a  breaking  down  of  the  branches 
sooner  or  later.  I  understand  that  the  branches  are 
interlocking.  These  should  he  thinned  out  and  put 
in  proper  shape,  and  then  the  growth  of  last  year 
should  be  cut  back  one-half.  I  think  if  they  were 
mine  I  should  cut  back  some  of  the  longer  branches 
of  the  previous  year’s  growth.  s.  d.  willard. 

New  York. 

If  the  trees  were  mine,  I  would  trim  them  with  a 
stump  puller,  as  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  any¬ 
one  should  grow  Burbank  plums.  However,  this 
doesn’t  answer  the  question.  If  a  Burbank  plum  tree 
has  grown  eight  years  without  pruning  it  must  be  in 
pretty  bad  shape,  and  I  would  have  no  hesitancy  in 
cutting  back  any  or  all  branches  two  or  three  (or 
more)  feet;  there  will  probably  still  be  left  more  fruit 
room  than  the  tree  should  have.  If  trees  are  in  good 
health  no  serious  results  will  follow’. 

New  Jersey.  wm.  h.  sicillman. 

The  Burbank  trees  can  best  be  brought  into  shape 
by  sawing  out  the  strong  leading  branches  to  within 
three  or  3 y2  feet  of  the  trunk,  and  then  thinning  out 
any  others  that  may  crowd,  leaving  all  small  branches 
alone  for  the  coming  year’s  fruiting.  Paint  over  with 
thick  white  lead,  paint  tne  end  of  all  large  branches 
saw’ed  off.  If  this  pruning  is  done  any  time  between 
now  and  April  1,  when  the  trees  are  in  dormant  con¬ 
dition,  it  will  tend  to  stimulate  strong  w’ood  grow’th 
another  year,  and  to  prevent  this  I  would  defer  the 
heaviest  pruning  until  just  about  the  time  the  trees 
are  forcing  into  bloom.  j.  h.  hale. 

The  Burbank  is  a  sprawling  grower,  and  for  best 
results  needs  annual  pruning.  By  this  it  is  possible 
to  keep  it  in  a  shape  that  it  may  be  sprayed  and  cul¬ 
tivated  with  little  difficulty.  As  the  fruit  buds  come 
on  the  old  w’ood,  as  w’ell  as  on  that  of  the  last  sea¬ 
son’s  grow’th,  a  severe  pruning  will  not  destroy  a 
prospective  crop.  Therefore,  if  the  trees  are  still 
vigorous,  and  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  in  their 
present  locality,  quite  a  severe  pruning  is  a  necessity. 
I  don’t  think  cutting  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ends 
of  the  longest  limbs  will  injure  the  trees  in  the  least. 
Doubtless  many  strong  branches  will  start  from  each 
of  these  old,  shortened  ones.  These  young,  vigorous 
shoots  will  need  thinning  and  shortening  'back  the 
next  season.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  careful  an¬ 
nual  pruning  and  thinning  is  best  for  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees.  w.  d.  b. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  the  Burbank  is  a  vigorous  sprawling  grow’er  we 
find  quite  severe  pruning  necessary  to  keep  it  in  good 
shape.  As  the  trees  have  never  received  much  prun¬ 
ing  I  should  cut  off  the  lower  'branches  where  they 
interfere  with  cultivation  or  spraying,  and  cut  back 
the  others  enough  to  bring  the  trees  into  good  shape, 
as  they  will  stand  severe  pruning  (if  properly  done) 
without  injury  to  the  trees.  Should  the  land  be  in  good 
condition  and  the  trees  now  making  a  good  growth, 
no  fertilizer  (nitrogen  at  least)  should  be  applied 
the  coming  season.  In  the  future  each  season  cut  out 
all  surplus  growth  and  cut  back  all  others  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  previous  season’s  growth. 
This  is  better  done  when  the  trees  are  in  a  dormant 
state.  Follow  this  with  fertilizer  and  cultivation 
enough  to  make  a  medium  growth  of  good  stocky, 
well-ripened  wood,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  should  be  se¬ 
cured  each  season,  provided  the  inquirer  is  located 
where  the  rot  does  not  affect  the  plums  too  serious¬ 
ly,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  as  put  on  the  markets 
here  is  so  poor  I  see  little  reason  for  setting  Bur¬ 
bank  except  as  a  sauce  plum.  u.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 


COMFORT  IN  CALIFORNIA.— Thermometer  standing 
80  and  we  are  sitting  on  the  porch.  Orange  trees  are 
now  beautiful  with  highly  colored  fruit.  Sunshine  nearly 
every  day  for  the  past  three  months,  and  driving  out 
through  country  towns  is  most  enjoyable.  An  ideal 
climate  for  old  people  and  children.  We  have  the  best 
school  facilities,  no  severe  storms  or  mud  or  cold  school 
houses.  w.  g. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
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CLOVER  MULCH  FOR  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

Canadian  Experimental  Farm's  Plan 

The  recent  discussions  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding 
the  apple  orchards  of  Grant  G.  Hitchings,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  description  of  his  methods,  have  been  of  .much 
interest  to  me,  as  since  1898  I  have  adopted  a  system 
of  green  manuring  and  mulching  in  the  orchards  at 
the  Central  Experimental  Farm  which,  although  not 
quite  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hitchings,  has  proven  very 
beneficial  to  the  trees,  and  is  fast  improving  the  soil. 
I  thought  it  might  prove  suggestive  and  possibly  help¬ 
ful  to  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  practice  here. 

The  soil  in  the  apple  orchards  is  not  an  ideal  one 
for  growing  fruit,  being  a  light  sandy  loam  with  a 
subsoil  of  sand  to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  or  more  in 
many  places.  The  ground  is  naturally  cold  and  moist 
except  the  surface,  which  becomes  very  hot  in  Sum¬ 
mer;  though  well  drained  the  subsoil  is  still  cold  and 
moist,  and  when  the  roots  strike  it  they  die.  How 
best  to  warm  the  soil  and  remove  more  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  from  it  was  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and  it  was 
decided  to  keep  the  ground  covered  with  a  green  crop. 
The  advantages  of  having  the  orchard  permanently  in 
grass  sod  were  doubtful,  therefore  common  Red 
clover  (Trifolium  pratense)  was  chosen  as  a  cover 
crop.  The  method  adopted  was  to  sow  the  clover 
seed  as  soon  as  the  ground  could  be  prepared  in  the 
Spring  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  per  acre,  and  during 
that  season  to  mow  down  any  weeds  which  might  ap¬ 
pear,  and  possibly  some  clover  with  it.  By  Autumn 
a  fine  cover  crop  is  obtained,  which  is  very  necessary 
in  this  part  of  Canada  to  hold  the  snow  and  protect 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  as  many  trees  are  often  root- 
killed  where  the  soil  is  bare.  The  clover  usually 
comes  through  the  Winter  in  good  condition,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  from  18  to  20  inches  high, 
or  just  when  the  flower  heads  begin  to 
show,  it  is  cut  and  left  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  The  second  crop  grows  up  very 
quickly,  and  when  it  reaches  about  the 
same  condition  as  the  first  it  is  cut  also. 

As  many  as  five  crops  of  clover  have 
been  cut  in  one  season  on  the  same  land, 
and  all  good  except  the  last,  which  was 
light.  From  the  five  cuttings  it  was  es¬ 
timated  that  about  25  tons  of  green 
clover  were  left  to  lie  and  rot  on  the 
ground  in  one  season.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  there  will  be  a  large 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  left  to  lie 
on  the  ground.  After  the  last  cutting 
there  is  sufficient  growth  made  to  form 
a  good  cover  crop  for  the  Winter.  It  is 
very  important  to  cut  the  clover  just  as 
the  flower  heads  begin  to  show,  as  if 
done  later  it  has  been  found  that  only 
about  two  good  crops  can  be  cut.  By 
the  next  Spring,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third  season,  a  large  part  of  the  clover 
is  dead,  it  being  a  biennial;  the  ground 
is  therefore  plowed  shallow,  and  the  decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter  which  has  accumulated  for  two  years 
turned  under.  Clover  seed  is  again  sown  and  the 
same  process  is  continued.  The  trees  have  apparent¬ 
ly  never  suffered  from  lack  of  moisture  during  the 
past  four  seasons.  An  addition  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  from  time  to  time  in  the  shape  of  ground 
bone  and  muriate  of  potash  or  some  other  good  ferti¬ 
lizer,  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  benefits  of  this  system  under  our  special  condi¬ 
tions  are:  First,  the  clover  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  pumps  out  from  the  subsoil  a  very  large  quantity 
of  moisture,  which  would  be  conserved  by  cultivation. 
It  has  been  found  that  there  is  much  less  moisture 
where  clover  is  growing  than  where  the  soil  is  culti¬ 
vated.'  Second,  the  roots  of  the  clover  go  a  great 
depth,  four  feet  or  more,  and  help  to  aerate  the  soil. 
Third,  when  this  clover  is  cut  the  plant  food  which 
has  been  brought  up  from  that  depth  is  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  much  more  available  con¬ 
dition,  and  where  the  feeding  roots  of  the  fruit  trees 
can  get  at  it.  Fourth,  the  soil  being  a  very  light, 
sandy  loam  is  easily  blown  by  the  wind  if  kept  culti¬ 
vated,  and  the  surface  also  becomes  very  hot  during 
the  Summer.  The  clover  keeps  the  soil  in  place,  and 
the  mulch  of  decaying  leaves  and  stems  keeps  the 
surface  cool.  Fifth,  as  the  clover  plants  do  not  form 
a  tangled  mass  like  grass  sod,  it  is  thought  that  less 
of  the  warm  rain  which  falls  during  Summer  showers 
is  evaporated  before  it  gets  into  the  ground  than 
would  be  the  case  were  the  land  in  grass  sod.  As  was 
stated  before,  the  results  from  this  system  under  our 
peculiar  conditions  nave  been  very  good.  How  long 
they  will  continue  so  is  yet  to  be  learned,  but  while 
good  results  have  been  obtained  here  we  believe  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  and  where  droughts  occur,  the  best 
system  to  adopt  in  orchard  cultivation  is  to  keep  the1 
soil  cultivated  thoroughly  until  about  the  middle  of 


July  and  then,  choosing  a  favorable  time,  seed  down 
with  the  plant  which  makes  the  best  cover  crop,  and 
plow  this  under  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  In  the  Ottawa  Valley  we  usually 
have  an  abundant  rainfall,  and  seldom  suffer  from 
drought,  hence  conservation  of  moisture  is  not  as  im¬ 
portant  a  question  here  as  maintenance  of  fertility. 

W.  T.  MACOUN. 

Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  CORN  FODDER. 

I  have  read  with  special  interest  the  articles  on 
feeding  corn  fodder  and  wheat  bran.  As  to  feeding 
bran  to  horses,  we  have  been  wintering  from  12  to  17 
for  a  number  of  years,  most  of  them  idle  all  Winter, 
and  have  found  bran  to  be  a  useful  feed,  keeping  their 
bowels  in  a  healthy  condition,  in  fact,  a  necessity.  I 
hardly  see  how  we  could  get  along  without  it.  We 
have  never  had  any  trouble  with  feeding  it,  and  it 
would  take  a  tremendous  amount  of  evidence  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  it  is  not  beneficial  and  does  not  often 
prevent  bowel  trouble.  Our  corn  fodder  is  cut  with 
a  cutter,  not  shredded,  and  is  sprinkled  with  water 
about  a  day  before  using,  giving  it  all  the  water  it 
will  take  up,  which  makes  it  fresh,  green  looking  and 
soft.  This  way  it  is  very  much  relished  by  stock,  all 
being  eaten  except  a  few  hard  knots  and  butts  that 
were  damaged  by  standing  on  the  ground.  Certainly 
not  more  than  five  per  cent  is  left.  We  feed  without 
putting  any  meal  on  it,  and  find  that  they  eat  it  better 
than  when  we  mixed  meal  with  it.  Of  course  when 
feeding  bran  we  mix  a  small  quantity  of  cut  fodder 
with  the  bran,  but  not  enough  to  cause  the  animals 
to  sort  or  root  it  out.  After  the  fodder  is  cut  we  find 
it  better  than  hay  for  cows,  hay  being  too  dry,  and 
quite  as  satisfactory  for  horses.  This  applies  to  Win¬ 


ter  feeding  of  course  as  regards  both  cows  and  horses. 

We  have  our  own  steam  power  and  grinder,  but 
have  given  up  grinding  corn  for  horses,  as  we  found 
it  a  waste  of  labor.  An  idle  horse  asks  no  better  fun 
than  grinding  a  half  dozen  ears  of  corn  for  himself, 
and  he  thrives  just  as  well  on  it.  This  may  not  be 
true  of  horses  doing  steady  work  or  driving,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  true  of  those  doing  only  light 
work.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  claim 
virtue  for  a  cutter  over  a  shredder,  but  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  no  machine  can  make  palatable  eating 
of  dry  fodder,  and  that  if  the  moisture  is  supplied  fine 
fodder,  either  cut  or  shredded,  will  make  fine  feed. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  c.  j.  w. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  WHEAT  BRAN. 

Feeding  Hard-Working  Horses. 

From  reading  the  replies  to  your  question  I  see 
that  different  people  have  different  experiences.  We 
have  found  wheat  bran  an  efficient  and  economical 
feed  for  work  horses,  whether  fed  wholly  or  in  part, 
so  far  with  no  bad  results  to  any  of  the  horses,  and 
we  work  them  at  everything  horses  can  be  put  to  ex¬ 
cepting  track  sulkies  and  speeding  wagons.  The  first 
team  on  bran  was  a  pair  of  1,600-pound  geldings  used 
to  haul  contractor’s  supplies,  loaded  heavily  and 
driven  at  a  walk.  They  got  off  their  feed,  and  their" 
driver,  a  colored  man,  asked  for  bran.  He  fed  no 
other  grain  for  three  years,  and  a  fatter,  pluckier 
team  one  could  not  ask  for.  He  had  two  large  pails, 
and  used  to  we,t  the  bran  in  them  for  the  next  feed 
right  after  feeding,  and  let  it  soak.  The  next  team 
was  a  pair  of  1,100-pound  horses  used  on  town  work, 
road  scrapers  and  the  like,  getting  the  hardest  work 
of  any  of  our  teams,  for  they  oflfcen  had  six  miles  and 
back  besides  doing  their  day’s  work.  They  averaged 
about  13  hours  a  day,  and  no  standing  in  the  shade. 


The  first  part  of  the  season  they  were  fed  mostly  oats 
for  grain,  and  they  were  fed  without  stint  till  they 
began  to  sicken  of  the  oats,  and  refused  to  eat.  We 
then  changed  to  bran  night  and  morning,  fed  dry, 
when  they  began  to  improve.  That  was  four  years 
ago,  and  they  are  able  to  take  their  bran  daily  now, 
and  do  not  wait  for  the  Whiffletrees  to  hit  their  heels 
the  second  time  when  on  the  lead.  This  Winter  we  are 
feeding  but  two  pairs,  but  they  all  eat  their  bran 
twice  daily,  with  oats  for  dinner,  and  are  working 
11  hours  a  day,  and  appear  .well.  In  an  experience 
of  33  years,  working  teams  for  other  people  and  my¬ 
self,  and  having  others  drive,  I  have  neither  had  nor 
seen  any  bad  results  from  feeding  bran  or  any  other 
grain  unless  the  horse  was  waterlogged  immediately 
after  eating.  Feed  any  wholesome  grain  you  have  a 
mind  to,  work  as  hard  as  you  choose,  only  be  careful 
when  and  where  and  how  much  you  water.  Don’t 
water  within  one  hour  of  feeding  if  you  can  avoid  it. 
When  feeding  bran  we  give  from  six  to  eight  quarts 
to  a  feed,  according  to  size  of  horse  and  work  it  is 
doing.  g.  l.  o. 

Plymouth,  Conn. 

Rations  for  Mules ,  Horses  and  Cattle. 

I  would  like  to  give  my  experience  for  30  years  past 
as  a  heavy  feeder  of  wheat  bran.  I  am  aware  that 
some  of  the  western  bran  that  has  screenings  and 
sand  ground  up  with  it  is  unfit  for  feed,  and  no  doubt 
would  cause  serious  trouble;  so  would  sand  mixed 
with  our  bread.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  unwise 
for  a  physician  to  declare  to  the  world  that  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  for  us  to  eat  bread.  From  a  long  experience  1 
can  say  that  clean,  .sweet  wheat  bran  is  not  only  safe, 
but  an  important  article  of  feed,  notwithstanding 
some  doctor  may  say  otherwise.  I  have  fed  wheat 
bran  very  largely  to  all  of  my  animals,  and  it  would 
be  ha-d  to  convince  me  that  it  is  not  a 
safe  and  economical  food.  My  working 
horses  and  mules  have  never  done  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  fed  corn  morning  and 
night,  and  as  much  bran  as  they  would 
eat  at  noon  (without  hay).  In  the 
Spring  of  1899  I  bought  a  young  team 
of  Kentucky  mules.  We  started  in  the 
Spring  work  with  No.  1  young  cut  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  corn  and  bran  for  feed.  One 
of  the  team  refused  to  eat  anything  but 
corn  and  hay,  the  other  its  noon  ration 
of  bran.  We  tried  to  teach  the  one  to 
eat  bran  or  oats,  but  it  would  not. 
About  midsummer  it  began  to  fail,  and 
soon  got  worked  down  so  it  would  eat 
nothing.  I  fen  discouraged,  and  offered 
to  sell  the  ailing  animal  for  one-third 
of  its  value.  I  turned  it  out  in  the  yard 
without  any  food  in  reach  except  bran. 
It  fasted  for  two  days,  then  began  to 
eat  the  bran,  and  soon  regained  its 
proper  condition,  and  has  ever  since 
had  a  regular  daily  ration  of  bran, 
and  has  held  its  own.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  I  am  satisfied  that  working  animals,  and 
especially  mules  that  are  worked  hard  daily  and  kept 
in  stable,  cannot  be  kept  in  good  condition  on  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  corn.  They  will  on  No.  1  clover  or 
mixed  hay  but  on  clear  Timothy  and  corn  a  daily 
allowance  of  wheat  bran  or  oats  will  keep  up  the 
balance.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  of  feeding  oats 
exclusively  to  my  driving  horse.  About  one  year  ago 
my  man  persisted  in  feeding  too  much,  so  I  made  the 
feed  oats  and  wheat  bran,  half  and  half,  and  with  as 
good  results  as  where  double  the  quantity  of  oats  was 
formerly  fed.  This  horse  has  had  bran  three  times 
daily  for  over  a  year.  I  have  kept  a  few  beef  cattle 
for  several  years,  and  have  usually  fed  them  turnips 
or  small  potatoes  and  bran  for  five  or  six  months;  in 
Fall  and  Winter  without  any  other  feed  except  what 
they  got  from  the  stables,  feeding  about  one  bushel 
roots  and  12  quarts  bran  to  each  daily.  On  this  plan 
they  do  extra  well.  My  long  and  careful  experience 
justifies  me  in  saying:  “Do  not  be  afraid  to  feed  good 
sweet  wheat  bran,  no  matter  if  some  doctor  tells  you 
that  he  has  known  its  use  to  be  fatal.”  Probably 
some  other  one  of  his  profession  would  say  the  trou¬ 
ble  comes  from  some  other  cause.  As  long  as  doc¬ 
tors  disagree  experience  can  look  on  and  laugh. 

New  Jersey.  chas.  black. 

TAIL  NOT  OVER  THE  REINS— Buckle  two 
lengths  of  five-eighths-inch  light  harness  strap  from 
hip  strap  around  tail  above  breeching,  with  easy  loose 
fit  over  the  dock.  From  buckle  of  crupper  on  each 
side  fasten  billet  of  a  perpendicular  strap  on  each  side 
of  rump.  Run  leather  net  laces  two  inches  apart  up 
and  down  from  bottom  to  strap  on  top  of  tail.  See 
Fig.  22.  Any  driver  who  can  keep  the  ends  of  the 
reins  in  the  wagon  need  not  be  troubled  with  the  tail 
holding  down  the  lines.  a.  v.  g. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


A  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL  FROM  KANSAS.  Fig.  23.  See  Page  63. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


List  of  Pears  for ’  Maine. 

A.  B.,  Maine.—  Can  you  give  me  a  list  of 
pears  that  will  ripen  in  this  State  following 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  that  are  good  quality  and 
productive? 

Ans. — Among  the  most  valuable  pears 
for  southern  Maine,  following  Clapp’s 
Favorite  are:  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Louise 
Bonne,  Sheldon,  Howell,  Lawrence  and 
Anjou.  As  a  dwarf,  Angouleme  is  one 
of  the  best.  w.  m.  m. 

Water  Lime;  How  Many  Shingles? 

Reader.—!.  Where  can  I  buy  water  lime 
for  use  in  paint,  as  mentioned  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  on  page  S20?  2.  My  house  is  22-28  feet, 

and  the  roof  steep.  How  many  shingles  do 
I  need  for  one  side? 

Ans. — 1.  Wm.  H.  Schmohl,  14th  St. 
and  Bast  River,  New  York,  handles 
water  lime.  2.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
definite  figures  without  knowing  the  size 
of  the  roof.  As  ordinarily  'bunched  an 
average  of  four  inches  is  considered  the 
width  of  a  shingle.  If  laid  five  inches 
to  the  weather,  each  shingle  would  thus 
cover  20  square  inches  of  space.  Mul¬ 
tiply  the  length  by  the  width  of  the 
roof  in  inches;  divide  the  product  by 
the  number  of  square  inches  each 
shingle  covers  (20  in  above  suppositious 
case)  and  the  result  will  be  the  ap¬ 
proximate  quantity  of  shingles  needed. 

Soy  Beans  for  Hogs. 

IF.  U.  L.,  Neui  Paris,  O.— Are  Soy  beans 
a  good  hog  food?  How  are  they  raised  and 
fed?  Are  there  any  other  crops  that  I  can 
plant  in  the  early  Spring  or  Summer  that 
will  give  me  better  results  as  a  hog  food? 

Ans. — We  have  raised  Soy  beans  and 
fed  them  green  to  pigs.  They  were  well 
eaten.  Some  farmers  report  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  these  beans  as  a  dry  feed. 
They  are  grown  in  drills,  like  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  beans,  cut  and  cured  in  the 
usual  way.  The  beans  are  then  thrashed 
out,  ground  into  a  meal  and  mixed  with 
bran  or  shorts.  We  prefer  cow  peas  to 
Soy  beans.  They  are  surer  to  make  a 
crop,  and  will  grow  on  poorer  land, 
lhey  make  a  good  hog  pasture.  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  can  be  sown  like  turnips  at 
any  time  from  the  opening  of  Spring  to 
the  middle  of  August.  It  makes  a  fine 
hog  pasture,  but  cannot  be  cured  for  hay 
or  Winter  feed. 

Grafting  Grapes  ;  Transplanted  Chestnuts. 

J.  T.,  Glenwood,  Cal.— 1.  Can  I  successfully 
graft  hardy  varieties  of  grapes  on  four  and 
five-year  vines  that  winterkill  nearly  to 
ground  every  year?  How  is  it  done?  2. 
Why  is  it  that  I  cannot  get  New  York 
grown  chestnut  trees  to  grow  here  in  the 
mountains  as  they  do  in  the  East?  Would 
I  be  more  likely  to  get  them  to  grow  if  I 
planted  seed,  and  do  they  require  much 
water? 

Ans. — 1.  Hardy  grapes  should  be 
grafted  without  special  difficulty  on 
those  less  resistant  to  cold,  but  the 
union  is  best  made  below  the  ground 
level,  as  the  tender  stock  retains  its 
susceptibility  to  frost.  Such  grafts  are 
best  made  by  removing  the  earth  from 
the  collar  of  the  stock  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  main  roots,  cutting  off  on  a 
slant  five  or  six  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  splitting  the  stub  with  a  strong 
knife  or  chisel.  The  grafts  are  then  cut 
to  a  taper  at  Lie  lower  end,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  the  usual  wedge-like  man¬ 
ner,  taking  care  that  the  bark  surfaces 
are  closely  adjusted.  The  soil  is  then 
mounded  about  stock  and  scion,  leaving 
only  the  top  bud  above  the  surface.  No 
wax  is  required,  the  earth  preserving  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  until  union  is  effected. 
2.  The  native  chestnut  is  less  easily 
transplanted  than  most  trees,  and  does 
not  bear  transportation  well.  'You 
should  get  better  success  from  seeds 
grown  in  your  locality.  The  American 
chestnut  usually  grows  in  well  drained 
§oil,'but  requires  a  fair  amount  of  water. 


The  Japan  chestnuts  usually  grow  well 
in  California. 

Sprays  for  Green  Aphis. 

J.  R.,  Derby,  Wash. — Is  there  any  formula 
or  spray  material  that  will  kill  the  eggs  of 
the  green  aphis  that  are  now  on  my  apple 
trees?  Of  course,  it  must  be  something 
that  won’t  injure  the  trees.  The  past  sea¬ 
son  they  were  too  numerous  to  hold  in 
check. 

Ans— I  doubt  whether  any  spray 
that  could  be  safely  used  on  the  trees 
would  kill  the  aphis  eggs.  The  eggs  of 
insects  are  very  impervious  to  fluids.  1 
have  seen  the  eggs  of  the  Pear  psylla 
hatch  after  being  dipped  in  undiluted 
kerosene  oil,  and  strong  soaps  and  oils 
have  been  used  on  the  green  aphis 
eggs  without  killing  them.  If  the  open¬ 
ing  buds  are  sprayed  with  a  solution  of 
whale-oil  soap,  kerosene  emulsion, 
strong  tobacco  decoction,  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  mixture ,  the  stem-mothers  which 
hatch  from  these  Winter  eggs  can  be 
killed,  if  hit,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
succeeding  generations  of  lice,  the 
progeny  of  these  stem-mothers,  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  developing. 

M.  V.  SL1NGEKLAND. 

Power  of  a  Gasoline  Engine. 

W.  H.  R.,  Trevose,  Pa.— I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  silos  of  late,  and  wish 
to  know  what  sort  of  power  is  of  most  ad¬ 
vantage  to  possess.  There  are  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  would  like  to  have  a  silo  and  feed 
silage  if  they  had  the  facilities  for  filling 
one.  We  cannot  depend  upon  hired  en¬ 
gines,  but  if  a  five  horse-power  gasoline 
engine  would  do  the  work,  it  would  be  of 
use  on  the  farm  during  the  whole  year. 
Would  such  an  engine  run  a  No.  12  Bliz¬ 
zard  cutter  and  blower  to  give  satisfaction 
for  a  farmer  wishing  to  cut  40  or  50  tons 
of  silage?  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
farmers  filling  their  silos  with  this  low 
power?  Do  gasoline  engines  give  satisfac¬ 
tion? 

Ans.— This  demand  for  a  portable 
power  strong  enough  for  the  cutter  and 
other  farm  machinery  is  general.  Gaso¬ 
line  engines  are  giving  excellent  satis¬ 
faction— though  steam  power  has  the 
advantage  of  providing  live  steam  for 
washing  or  heating  in  the  dairy.  We 
question  the  ability  of  a  five  horse-power 
engine  to  run  both  cutter  and  blower 
successfully,  but  we  have  never  used 
either  machine  on  our  own  farm.  Will 
those  who  have  the  engines  tell  us  just 
what  they  can  do? 

Treatment  for  a  Dakota  Orchard. 

T.  E.  B.,  Whitewood,  8.  D.—I  have  an  or¬ 
chard  of  about  S00  trees,  mostly  apple.  A 
creek  bed  with  timber  growing  along  the 
banks  divides  it  about  the  center.  If  I 
give  good  cultivation  during  the  Summer, 
keeping  the  weeds  down,  during  the  Winter 
the  winds  will  blow  the  loose  soil  off  ex¬ 
posed  points  as  deep  as  the  cultivator  goes. 
This  is  on  the  north  side  only,  the  trees 
along  the  creek  protecting  the  south  side. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  plow  next  Spring 
and  sow  Alfalfa  between  the  trees,  leaving 
a  small  space  around  each  tree  clear,  the 
following  Spring  go  through  the  Alfalfa 
with  a  disk  harrow,  cut  the  first  crop  of 
Alfalfa,  go  through  again  with  harrow, 
then  leave  alone  until  the  following  Spring? 
The  soil  is  a  light  gumbo,  some  sand  in 
it,  and  is  quite  rich.  The  trees  are  from 
two  to  six  years  old.  Some  growth  on  the 
ground  will  hold  the  Winter  snow,  which 
is  now  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  low 
places  on  the  creek  bed.  Would  it  be  safe 
to  pasture  hogs  in  an  orchard  of  young 
trees?  What  are  the  hardiest  varieties  of 
peaches,  and  how  low  a  temperature  are 
they  expected  to  stand?  Which  would  be 
the  best  place  to  set  out  peach  trees,  in 
the  valley  or  on  a  level  spot  part  way  up 
a  hill  protected  from  the  north  and  west 
by  steep  hills? 

Ans. — Alfalfa  is  not  a  good  crop  for 
any  kind  of  orchard  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  I  have  never  heard  anyone 
speak  favorably  of  it  who  had  tried  it 
in  his  orchard.  It  seems  to  sap  the 
ground  of  moisture,  and  is  very  difficult 
to  kill  out.  Oats  or  rye,  or  a  mixture  of 
both,  wouuld  be  far  better  if  sown  early 
in  the  Fall,  so  they  would  grow  up  be¬ 
fore  cold  weather.  This  crop  will  keep 
the  loose  soil  and  snow  from  blowing, 
although  the  oats  will  be  killed  by  se¬ 
vere  freezing.  The  rye  will  need  to  be 
plowed  under  early  in  Spring,  so  that 
it  may  not  grow  and  injure  the  trees 
by  taking  up  the  moisture.  Hogs  are 
good  to  run  in  an  orchard,  especially  if 
there  is  a  crop  of  clover  on  the  ground. 
Peaches  are  not  suitable  to  the  climate 
of  South  Dakota,  and  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  trying  them  there.  ]i.  e.  v.  d. 


Great  Crops  of  Strawberries 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  book  which  has  worked  a  revolution  In  Straw¬ 
berry  Growing,  and  caused  two  big  berries  to  grow 
where  one  little  one  grew  before.  It  will  be  sent  to 
you  FREE  if  you  mention  the  paper  in  which  you  saw 
this  notice.  The  only  thoroughbred  and  perfectly 
developed  plants  for  Spring  planting.  8end  for  book 
at  once.  R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants 

i  Choicest  new  and  staplejvarieties,  by  mail  or  ex-  | 
i  press,  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition. , 
1  We  ref<*r  to  many  thousands  of  satisfied  patrons  i 
1  during  our25  years  as  strawberry  culturists.  Our< 
1  1003  catalogue  contains  valuable  information  and  1 
'  t  ’lls  about  47  choice  varieties.  It  is  authority  on  j 
the  subject.  FREE,  write  for  it  to-day. 

M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY, 

Box  1005  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


>i§  STRAWBERRIES. 


B! 

I  want  200,000  people  to  Bend  for  the  finest  plant  eatnlogna 
ever  published  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
fine  frntt  or  novelties,  currents,  grapes,  Ac.  16  years  in  the  bus. 
iness.  The  most  complete  strawberry  nursery  in  America.  Sand  foi 
catalogue  today.  Address, 

D.  BRANDT,  Box  417  •  BREMEN.  OHIO. 


OONI  PAUL 

box  last  June. 


—New  strawberry,  the  flower  of 
the  world :  6  berries  filled  a  quart 
List  free.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


QtrQUlhnrrioe- For  earliest  an<1  best  plant  Lady 
u  ll  dW Util  I  leb  Norwood  For  best  plant  Success. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy.  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  All  plants  from  1901  beds. 

E.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover.  Del. 


1UT0  STRAW  BERRY  5K 

Other  good  kinds  as  low  as  $1.50  per  1,000  New  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


SUCCEED  WHERE 
Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  76  years’  experienca. 

STARK  BROS..  Louisiana.  Mo.  j  Lansville,  K.T 


fw  j  r*  *  Write  for  what  ex- 

Safi  Jose  scale  &soiiaboutour 

DERRICK  OIL  COMPANY,  Titusville,  Pa.  Box  52 


THE  MICHIGAN  seeder', 

the  only  practical  seeder  made  for  all  kinds, 
of  grass  seed.  Not  affected  by  wind  or  rain. 

Lightest  and  easiest  running. 
SOLD  ON  TRIALatalow  price. 
Booklet  with  calendar  free. 
SEEDER  A  HAMMOCK  CHAIR  CO., 


for  shade  growing 
of  tobacco,  vege- 


ARIEL  TENTING  CLOTH 

tables  and  market  produce.  Made  especially  for  the 
purpose  in  widths  of  124,  144  and  200  Inches.  Orders 
received  for  early  8prlng  delivery. 

J.  H.  LANE  &  CO.,  110  Worth  8t.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Second-hand  cloth  (used  one  season)  for  sale  by 
ARIEL  MITCHEL80N,  Tariflvllle.  Conn. 


Asparagus  Roots. — One  and  two  years 

old.  Choice  Stock  from  French  Seed. 

MATHIS  &  CARTER,  Blackville,  S.  C. 


Furnas’  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds 

are  right  in  price  and  quality.  Early  King,  Freddie 
and  Estes.  What  are  they?  Send  for  our  catalogue 
and  see.  It  is  free  T.  C.  Furnas  &  Co.,  Sheridan,  lnd. 


O  end  Us  List  of  the  Trees,  Plants,  etc.,  you  want. 

we’ll  make  you  lower-price  No.  1  Stock  than  other 
nurseries.  Prudential  Orchard  Co.,  Shermansvllle.Pa 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES, 
Grape  Vines.  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Roses.  Catalogue 
free.  WILLIAM  O.  SNYDER,  Minersville,  Pa. 


Tnrro  I  — Wholesale  Prices,  $1  worth  up.  Send 
lllLLu  i  to  G.  C.  STONE’S  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  for  80-pp.  Catalogue.  Established 
35  years.  Secure  varieties  now;  pay  In  Spring. 


PBllfEC  New  Early  Yellow  DC  I  P  II 

bnAiCo  freestone  rEAvll 

Price  list  free.  W.  J.  GRAVES.  Originator,  Perry.  O. 


wrp V* A— Honest  Trees  in  endless  variety. 
I  HpP\  Get  the  best.  All  stock  fumigated. 
■  catalogue  Free  to  Everybody. 

Sheerin’s  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

00  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Just  Out . — The  New  Price-list  of 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  is  just  out, 
and  those  of  our  readers  who  are  wish¬ 
ing  to  set  Fruit  Trees  of  any  kind,  will 
find  it  of  interest  to  them.  We  note  that 
it  contains  a  number  of  letters  from  some 
of  our  best  Fruit  Growers  that  have 
bought  of  these  nurseries,  stating  that 
the  finest  Fruit  Trees  they  ever  received 
came  from  Call’s  Nurseries.  Call  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  well-earned  reputation  of  sending 
his  customers  the  Best  Fruit  Trees  that 
can  he  grown.  His  Price-list  is  free  to  all. 


FREE 


E.  8. 


IUustrated  Catalogue  of 

Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Fruit  and  others  Trees,  Roses, 
Water  Lilies,  etc.  Prices  low. 
Beautify  your  home  at  small  expense. 
PETERSON  &  SONS,  Box  15,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CRAPE 


— Wonderful  McPIKE.  Also 
all  varieties,  new  and  old. 
SILAS  WILSON,  Atlantic,  la. 


G~  — . ™.^- 

^^^est  grower  in  country.  New  Catalog  mailed  free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  New  York. 


UARANTEED B 

Strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Gooseber¬ 
ries,  etc.  X  grow  every  plant  I  sell.  Strong, 


Northern-Grown  Fruit  Trees. 

Hardy,  thrifty  aud  full-grown  trees  and  plants, 
FREE  FROM  DISEASE.  Best  market  varieties  at 
lowest  prices.  Order  direct  and  save  more  than  50 
per  cent.  LARGE  ORDERS  AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICES.  All  conveniences  for  packing  dealers' 
orders.  Large  surplus  of  Apple  trees.  Write  for 
free  Catalogue  to-day. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Our  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Trees,  Etc., 

advertise  themselves.  The  best  always  cheapest.  Try  us,  onr 

foods  and  prices  will  please  you.  We  have  hundreds  of  car 
oads  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Roses.  Plants,  etc;  We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds,  Bulbs, 

Plunts,  Koscs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express  or  freight.  Our  Catalogue,  an 
elegant  book,  magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated,  tells  it  all, 

Free.  Send  for  it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little 
money.  48  years.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  189,  Painesville,  O. 


Dwyer  s  Nurseries  Established  1884. 

Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 
Landscape  Gardening  and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading  Specialty.  Write 
now  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue.  We  send  it  postpaid  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  any  information  you  are  iu  need  of  on  horticulture. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y  . 


Chestnut  Wood  for  Grafting. 

Scions  6  in.  or  by  the  foot.  Alpha,  Paragon,  Numbo,  Ridgely,  Scott,  Cooper.  Graft  your  seedlings.'*^ 
Big  profit  in  nut  culture.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 


150  Acres  of  Trees, 


Plants,  Vines,  etc.  All  kindsandall  varieties. 
Ours  is  the  famous  Genesee  Valley  Nursery 
Stock.  Strong,  hardy,  smooth  and  free  from 
disease.  Established  for  83  years.  We  sell  to 
the  same  people  year  after  year.  Ask  for  our  special  terms  to  club  makers.  New  illustrated  catalog 
mailed  free.  Write  to-day.'  Ceo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  New  York. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  trees.  Safe  Trees  and  the  Other  Kind. 

Rogers  Trees  are  Safe  Trees.  THE  TREE  BREEDERS,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


HBk  Miaat  A  At  Whnlpcalp  PriPPC  We  mise  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed 
rnifir  ^  fiiiuiljoaic  rilUCo.  Potatoes,  Farm  Seeds,  etc.,  Oil 

mbM  fla  ■  H  our  own  Farms,  and  sell  them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Whole- 

B  J  M  J  BPBjIA  sale  Prices.  Catalogue  free.  Please  write  for  it  to-day.  Don’t 
HH  Hi  delay.  JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwatar,  N.  Y, 


USE  NITRATE  OF  SODA  — 

"S  tor  MONEY  CROPS  SST" 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  when  you  use  this  STANDARD  HIGH-GRADE  AMMON1ATE. 
Formulas  and  other  valuable  information  free.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  John  Street.  Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  New  York. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROW¬ 
ERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Part  II. 

Hale’s  Kinks  in  Marketing.— From  J. 
H.  Hale’s  remarks  on  this  subject  it  must 
be  inferred  that  he  considers  the  full  and 
free  support  of  the  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  to  be  a  highly  important 
"kink”  in  marketing.  The  society  is  need¬ 
ed,  and  fulfills  a  mission  in  helping  the 
fruit  grower  of  the  State  to  secure  lull 
money  value  in  exchange  for  his  products. 
The  Association  ought  to  spend  $3,000  a 
year,  and  the  members  would  find  it  the 
best  paying  investment  made  in  a  long 
time.  You  can’t  expect  much  for  one  dol¬ 
lar.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  fee  should  be  about  $5.  Another 
and  perhaps  the  main  kink  is  expressed  in 
two  words,  "better  fruit.”  The  fruit  we 
have  been  growing  in  the  past  means 
bankruptcy.  People  will  pay  good  prices 
only  for  the  best.  Another  kink  is  the 
judicious  selection  of  varieties,  another 
everlasting  cultivation  according  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  and  varieties  selected;  still 
another,  pruning,  feeding  and  spraying. 

After  growing  the  next  important  thing 
is  careful  handling.  Fruit  should  be  hand¬ 
picked  from  the  trees,  packed  promptly, 
kept  dry  and  cool,  in  strong  rigid  pack¬ 
ages.  He  uses  strong,  round  oak  pack¬ 
ages.  They  should  not  be  ventilated. 
Fruit  should  be  removed  from  the  fields  as 
soon  as  possible  and  packed  and  sorted  in 
a  dry  cool  place.  Next  in  importance  is 
grading.  Bright  women  make  the  best 
graders.  Some  machines,  however,  do 
very  well  for  apples,  but  however  graded 
there  must  be  a  standard  grade  from  top 
to  bottom.  Then  the  package  must  be  full. 
As  a  matter  of  business,  the  consumer 
should  find  all  he  expects  in  the  package, 
and  a  little  more.  Mr.  Hale  has  one  friend 
who  puts  a  card  in  each  package  giving 
the  name  of  the  variety,  his  own  name 
and  address  and  in  the  largest  letters  of 
all  this  line:  “Always  five  cents  above 
market  prices,”  thus  emphasizing  his  own 
confidence  in  the  real  quality  of  his  fruit. 
Mr.  Hale  justly  emphasized  the  use  of  the 
family  package  to  carry  fruit  from  the 
farm  to  the  consumer’s  home.  The  pack¬ 
age  should  be  neat  and  not  too  large,  and 
yet  just  as  large  as  can  be  handled  con¬ 
veniently.  He  quoted  an  instance  of  the 
Fameuse  apple  from  the  Champlain  re¬ 
gion,  which  had  been  repacked  from  bar¬ 
rels  into  four-quart  peach  baskets,  and 
sold  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  basket.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  which  forced  the  packing  of  Florida 
peaches  in  four-quart  baskets  he  quoted 
as  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  Florida  growers,  because  it  brings 
the  fruit  to  the  market  just  as  it  is  taken 
to  the  homes  of  the  consumers.  Refri¬ 
gerator  cars,  he  says,  must  be  used  more 
and  more.  If  different  growers  are  to  pack 
in  the  same  cars  arrangements  should  be 
made  so  the  car  can  be  filled  up  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  sealed  tight.  Then  select 
the  market  or  manvets  you  expect  to  sro 
to  permanently.  Go  to  the  market  and  de¬ 
cide  on  some  one  commission  man.  Get 
him  to  go  up  and  see  your  orchard.  In¬ 
vite  him,  if  you  must,  to  bring  his  family 
and  if  he  will  not  come  any  other  way, 
pay  his  car  fare.  Get  him  there  some  way 
or  another  in  order  to  get  him  interested 
in  your  fruit.  When  picking  time  ap¬ 
proaches  write  him  telling  him  how  the 
fruit  is  doing.  Get  his  sympathy  and  in¬ 
terest.  Give  him  your  full  confidence  and 
he  will  get  the  most  possible  out  of  your 
fruit.  The  electric  cars  he  cited  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  considerable  importance  in  prompt 
shipment  of  fruit  to  the  markets,  and  they 
are  going  to  be  of  greater  and  greater  im¬ 
portance  later  on.  Then  he  insists  that 
the  railroads  should  reduce  the  amount  of 
weight  per  car.  There  are  some  towns 
along  the  railroad  that  would  be  able  to 
send  small  cars  of  fruit,  but  are  not  able 
to  handle  as  large  a  carload  as  the  rail¬ 
roads  insist  on.  The  Pennsylvania  road 
handles  small  carload  lots,  and  encourages 
this  trade  in  small  towns  along  its  line.  It 
is  probably  the  fault  of  the  tradesmen  that 
others  do  not  do  the  same  thing,  for  they 
are  not  going  to  do  it  until  attention  is 
called  to  the  matter,  and  possibly  not  un¬ 
til  growers  insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hale  laid  considerable  importance 
on  neatness  as  one  of  the  "kinks”  of  selling 
to  local  markets.  Neatness  of  package  is 
not  only  necessary,  but  a  painted  wagon, 
a  well-groomed  horse,  a  good  harness  and 
a  well-clad  driver.  If  these  things  cost 
more  simply  add  the  cost  to  the  fruit. 
Consumers  will  have  the  best  goods  in 
neatest  form  and  will  pay  extra  prices  for 
them.  He  cited  an  instance  within  his  own 
knowledge,  where  a  customer  paid  10  cents 
for  a  bunch  of  celery  tied  with  a  blue  rib¬ 
bon,  while  in  the  old  way  it  went  begging 
at  six  cents  per  bunch. 

Fumigating  With  Hydrocyanic  Gas.— 
Prof.  Lowe,  of  Geneva,  shows  by  demon¬ 
stration  how  easy  it  is  to  manufacture 
and  apply  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  or  difficult  about  it. 
The  gas  is  generated  as  follows:  Buy  the 
required  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 


in  small  pieces  rather  than  in  large  lumps. 
Into  a  low,  open  dish  put  eight  ounces  of 
water.  Carefully  and  slowly  pour  into 
this  five  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  add 
to  this  3%  ounces  of  the  ferro-cyanide 
(also  known  as  yellow  prussiate  of  potas¬ 
sium).  This  drug  is  not  expensive,  and 
anybody  having  common  sense  and  exer¬ 
cising  due  care  can  do  it.  The  gas  is  very 
poisonous.  Prof.  Lowe  showed  models  of 
several  styles  of  tents  which  are  lowered 
or  set  over  the  tree  to  be  treated.  The  gas 
is  then  to  be  developed,  and  the  tree  left 
exposed  for  half  an  hour.  Even  a  much 
longer  exposure  has  shown  not  the  slight¬ 
est  injury  to  the  tree,  or  to  its  fruit  pro¬ 
duction,  while  not  a  live  scale  is  to  be 
found  on  the  trees  after  treatment.  Prof. 
Slingerland,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
whether  fumigation  kills  other  inseots, 
states  that  it  is  not  likely  to  kill  eggs  of 
other  insects  that  may  happen  to  be  on 
the  tree,  nor  borers  in  the  roots. 


have  been  the  standard  of  excellence 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  were  awarded 
the  GOLD  MEDAL  both  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  19110  and  Pan-American 
1901.  Our  101st  Annual  Catalogue  is  in 
every  respect  the  most  complete,  most 
reliable,  and  most  beautiful  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  Annuals. 

Write  for  it.  We  mail  it  free. 

J.M.THORBURN&CO. 

(Late  of  15  John  Street) 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


POTATOES 

Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds. 


Early  and  Reliable.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

The  Geo.W.P.JerrardCo. 

CARIBOU,  ME. 


GOOD  SEEDS  CHEAP 

BEST  in  the  world. 

None  better,  and  none  lower  price. 

Great  liig  Catalogue  FREE. 
Nice  big  Pictures  of  every  variety. 
^  Seeds  1c.  per  pack’g  &  up.  A  big  lot 
z  pack’gs;  new  sorts  presen- 

’'v  ted  FREE  with  every  order.  Buy 
direct  from  the  Grower  to  get  Good  Seed. 

gendfOTMg  FREE  BOOK. 

R.H.SHUMWAY 

D  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


[3  A  a  Supply  your  ground  with 
w  U  W  I  C d  9  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
add  humus  to  the  soil.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use 
of  Southern  Cow  Peas,  which  are  recommended  by 
leading  agricultural  papers  and  Experiment  Stations 
for  the  building  up  and  making  profitable  of  all  run¬ 
down  soils.  For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities  at 
wholesale  prices.  Full  particulars  as  to  time  and 
method  of  planting.  WM.  B.  ELLIS,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Reference:  Central  Nat’l  Bank,  Freehold,  N.  J . 


100  pounds  Strasburg  Onion 
Seed.  Surplus  lot.  Our  own 
growth,  crop  1901.  $60  buys 

the  lot.  Smaller  quantities 
70  cents  a  pound. 

M.  G  Alt  Li  A1 1  AN,  Kingston,  Pa. 


Droom  Corn  Seed,  20c.  per  qt.  Berry  Plants  cheap. 
Circular  free.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.V. 


Horseradish  Sets  from  five  acres  of 
cultivated  roots  last  year.  Want  to  sell  for  Spring 
delivery.  LUDWIG  MOSBOEK,  South  Chicago,  111 


potatoes— Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Harvest, OWeeks 
*  Ohio, Rose, Queen.  85  kinds.  C.W.B’ord, Fishers, N.Y. 


Ceed  Potatoes— Carman  No.  8  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
VJ  leigh.  Pure,  choice  seed.  L.  N.  Nelson,  Laney.Wls 

DOT  ■Til  EC -Selected  Seed.  Price-List  Free, 
r  U  I  A  I  UCO  K.  M.  MARVIN,  Sun,  Mich. 

I UDDflUCIl— Second-crop  Seed  Potatoes  come 
lllll  HUVCU  earlier,  grow  larger  crops  than 
any  other  seed.  Best  Seed  Potato  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  free.  J.  W.  HALL.  Marion  Station,  Md. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 


HIGH-GRADE 

Garden  Seeds 

BRIDGEMAATS  SEED  WAREHOUSE 
37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 
Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 


9  "Don't  quite 

like  the  sound  of  it.” 
But  doesn’t  our  2,000 
careful  annual  tests 
for  vitality  and  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  great  care 
in  selecting  stock  have 
lots  of  conscience  thrown 
earnestly  into  it?  “Yes!” 

Well  then,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  the  heading  and  sub¬ 
mit  the  propriety  of  ittotheexperience  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my  ^ 
^  old  customers.  Seed  catalogue  free. 

W  J.  J.  H.  Gl{ EGOR Y  A  SON, 
k  Marblehead,  Mass. 


rpeGORYS  : 


SOUND 

Vegetable  Flower  and  Field 

All  Tested, 
Sure  to  Grow. 

^ind  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Thousands  of  plant- 
ers  testify  to  their  merit. 


O  Packets  for  1 0  cts? 

As  an  inducement  for  every  reader  of  this  paper  to' 
try  our  seeds  we  will  send  five  packets,  our  selection,! 
also  catalogue  and  a  certificate  worth  25  cents,  all  for] 
10 cents.  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Trees, 
Potatoes,  '‘tc.,  free.  Don’t  miss  it;  write  to-day. 

FORD  SEED  CO,, 

Dept.  0  Ravenna,  0. 


JVebv  Century 
TOMA  TO. 

You  will  never  know  what  a  really 
fine  flavored  tomato  is  until  you  try 
tliisone.  Itisenrly,  hardy,  free 
from  blight,  will  not  crack  nor 
scald.  Remarkably  solid, full  fleshed 
and  free  from  seeds.  It  is  of  most 
desirable  market  size,  handsome 
color,  largo  vielderand  a  good  ship¬ 
per  and  keeper.  Hasy ielded800  bus. 
peracre:  36 madea  bu.  We  control 
all  the  seed.  Write  for  large  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  of  everything  for  the 
farm  and  garden.  Mailed  free.  Established  1818, 

J.Bolgiano & Son.Dep.  D!  Baltimore, MdT 


50c  SEED 

DUE  BILL 

FREE 

Send  us  to-day,  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE 
our  handsome  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogcontaining 
Due  Bill  and  plan  pood  for  50c  worth  of  Flower  or 
V egetable  Seeds  FREE.  Y our  selection  to  introduce 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

'  direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
\  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Potatoes,  V egetable,  Flower, 
Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

100,000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  FREE 

Lon  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names 
^of  neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  $100  cash  for  A 
best  list.  See  the  catalogue. 

.Hurry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

Box  4i£»  Bay  City,  fllich. 


SEED  OATS. 

•  Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds.  Buy  early.  It  will  pay 
this  year.  THE  O.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


UkU  V  til  wLbU  moth.  New  crop,  recleaned, 
Yon  get  It  for  less  than  it  costs  your  home  dealer. 
I  am  anxious  to  show  you  sample  and  quote  you 
price.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


1902  SEEDS. 


This  great  Western  seed  house  offers  a  complete  line  of  seeds  for 
the  farm  and  garden  in  1902.  Everything  new,  fresh  ami  reliable 
and  the  largest  stock  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Speltzand 
, ,  ,  Macaroni  Wheat,  Alfalfa.  Kaflir  Corn,  Cano  and  Millet  Seed  and 

other  grain  s  and  grasses.  Try  our  Kansna  Standard  Tomato.  r  badtci  arc  v  on 

Earliest  andbest  variety  grown.  Our  illustrated  catalogue  S  86u  H  0  U  S  8  L  &CU, 


free.  Write  for  it. 


TREES 


QQ  nrn  inn- APPLE,  PEAR  and  PLUM,  3  to  5  feet  high. 

OO  run  lull  HEALTHY  and  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Best  varieties. 
We  sell  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  lowest  Wholesale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  Catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  We  Fumigate.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  MARK. 


Isbell’s  Seeds 


are  as  good  as  the  best 
and  better  than  the  rest. 

You  will  find  it  so  upon  trial.  Our  seeds  are  all  grown  from 
selected  stock,  on  highly  fertilized  land,  are  thoroughly  cleaned, 

graded  and  tested  before  they  are  sent  out.  These  things  make  the  planting  of 
our  seeds  an  assured  success.  Write  to-day  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  it. 

S.  NI.  Isbell  &  Co.,  1 25  W.  Pearl  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


BURPEE’S  seeds 

M3  V  HI  Li  Li  \3  If  you  want  the  cl 


•  ARE  THE  BEST 
THAT  CAN  BE  GROWN 

choicest  vegetables  or  most  beautiful  flowers 

you  should  read  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1902,— so  well  known  as  the 
“  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all.  Better  send  your  address 

TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  i*CO.f  PHILADELPHIA. 

em— —Bww« i 'Mu <  ww  yiH"nii|«i»n  iiaagflHi 


Everything  for  the  Garden 

Is  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1902— the  most  superb  and 
instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day — 190  pages — 700 
engravings — 6  superb  colored  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  Catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen,  and  who 
incloses  10  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Catalogue,  and  also  send 
free  of  charge,  our  famous  50=Cent  "Henderson”  Collection  of  seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  Sweet  Peas,  Giant  Flowering ;  Pansies,  Mammoth  Flowering ;  Asters, 
Giant  Comet ;  New  Fork  Lettuce;  Freedom  Tomato,  and  White  Plume  Celery,  in  a  coupon  en¬ 
velope,  which  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  Si.oo  and  upward. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

_  35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


SALZER’Si 

m  SEEDS 
Produce 


\  wp 

It  Is  a  fact  that  SA  LZER’S  SEEDS  are  grown  in  more  gardens 
and  planted  on  more  farms  in  America  than  any  other.  There  is 
reason  for  this.  Salzer’s  Seeds  always  produce— they  never  fail,  ne  VL,v> 
matter  how  poor  the  soil  or  Inclement  the  weather.  We  are  the  largest 
growers  of  vegetable  and  farm  seeds,  operating  over  5000  acres,  and  hence  make 
the  following  unprecedented  offer:— 

150  Kinds  for  16  Cents  Postpaid. 

20  kinds  of  rarest  luscious  Radishes;  12  magnificent  earliest  Melons; 

1 6  sorts  glorious  Tomatoes;  25  peerless  Lettuce  varieties;  12  splendid  lteet  sorts; 
65  gorgeously  beautiful  Flower  Seeds. 

Above  150  sorts,  wliich  will  Furnish  you  bushel  baskets  full  of  magnificent  flowers  and 
lots  and  lots  of  rare  vegetables,  together  with  our  great  catalog  telling  all  about  ' 
the  rarest  kind  of  fruits  and  flowers  and  best  vegetables,  is  mailed  you,  all  for 
but  16  cents  in  stamps. 

EADU  CCCnC  We  are  the  largest  f  arm  6eed  growers  in 
rJUlm  wCCUtfi  the  world.  Our  catalog  is  brim  full 
Of  pedigreed  stock  witli  tremendous  yielding  records, 
such  as  109  bus.  barley,  400  bus.  com,  42  bus.  spring 
wheat,  300  bus.  oats,  6  tons  of  hay,  80  tons 
teosinte,  etc., etc., per  acre.  It  is  mailed 
to  you  upon  receipt  of  6c  postage ; 
or  for  10c  we  will  mail  you 
catalog  and  many  farm 
seed  samples. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER 
SEED  CO., 

IhllAMSi^W  La  Orosse,  Wis. 
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;  Ruralisms 


FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Pests  in  Amateur  Greenhouses. — 
The  management  of  amateur  and  small 
general-purpose  greenhouses  is  beset 
with  peculiar  difficulties.  There  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  an  attempt  to  grow  to¬ 
gether  many  diverse  plants,  regardless 
of  their  special  preferences  as  to  tem¬ 
perature,  moisture  and  sunlight.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  except  in  the 
most  limited  way  to  afford  congenial 
conditions  to  more  than  one  class  of 
plants  at  a  time,  yet  wonders  are  ac¬ 
complished  by  devoted  plant-lovers, 
who  carefully  study  the  real  possibili¬ 
ties  of  their  glass  constructions.  The 
beginner  may  only  hope  to  strike  a  tol¬ 
erable  average  at  first,  but  time  should 
enable  him  to  sift  out  the  subjects  best 
adapted  for  his  conditions.  The  bring¬ 
ing  together  of  plants  differing  widely 
in  character  and  locality  of  origin  is  also 
sure  to  be  accompanied  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  many  troublesome  pests,  likely 
to  cause  much  discouragement,  as  the 
fight  against  their  depredations  is  never 
ending,  if  fair  results  are  to  be  attained. 
Granting  that  the  greenhouse  is  proper¬ 
ly  constructed,  a  tolerable  range  of  tem¬ 
perature  maintained,  due  attention 
given  to  watering  and  the  soil  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plants  cultivated  therein, 
these  pests  remain  to  be  opposed  with 
constant  vigilance,  and  from  their  va¬ 
riety  and  comparatively  small  quantity 
are  less  easy  to  locate  and  combat  than 
in  large  ranges  of  glass  devoted  to  few¬ 
er  products.  The  commonest  and  most 
persistent  of  these  unwelcome  visitors 
are  probably  the  various  aphids,  plant 
lice  or  “green  fly”  on  one  band,  and  the 
leaf  mildews  on  the  other.  Both  affect 
the  young  foliage  of  roses  and  the  other 
tender  subjects  beginners  always  want 
to  grow,  but  seldom  harm  geraniums 
and  plants  of  a  similar  resistant  char¬ 
acter.  There  is  no  sure  cure  nor  royal 
road  to  extirpation  of  these  ubiquitous 
pests  when  once  thoroughly  establish¬ 
ed,  but  much  may  be  done  to  prevent 
development  in  the  first  place  and  wear 
out  their  powers  of  endurance  when  in¬ 
fection  has  been  established.  The  uni¬ 
versal  antidote  for  aphids  is  tobacco  in 
some  form,  and  sulphur  occupies  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  as  regards  the  mildews.  The 
essential  point  is  to  have  the  nicotine 
or  poisonous  principle  of  tobacco  and 
the  sulphur  ever  acting  when  needed  to 
prevent  further  extension  of  the  trou¬ 
bles,  the  special  causes  of  which  have 
generally  a  very  short  life  cycle,  so  that 
if  renewal  is  prevented  the  adult  forms 
must  soon  die  out. 

'Sulphur  for  Mildew. — If  the  heating 
system  is  adequate  the  diffusion  of 
enough  sulphur  to  hold  most  mildews 
in  check  is  easily  managed.  The  steam 
or  hot  water  pipes  may  be  partially 
painted  with  fine  sulphur  mixed  with 
thick  lime  whitewash.  Cover  about 
one-tenth  of  the  surface  with  this  mix¬ 
ture,  and  whenever  the  heating  surface 
approaches  a  temperature  of  200  de¬ 
grees  the  sulphur  will  be  volatilized  and 
exert  its  effect  on  the  germs.  About  as 
much  sulphur  as  lime  should  be  used 
in  the  wash,  and  each  application  may 
be  expected  to  exert  its  influence  for 
two  weeks  or  more,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  pipes.  If  a  flue  or 
stove  of  any  kind  is  used  the  sulphur 
may  be  placed  directly  on  the  heating 
surface  at  a  point  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  does  not  rise  much  above  that  of 
boiling  water.  The  object  is  to  evapo¬ 
rate  the  sulphur  itself  without  taking 
fire,  as  then  it  produces  the  very  poi¬ 
sonous  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
always  causing  quick  and  certain  death 
to  the  plants  as  well  as  insects  and 
fungi.  Sulphur  may  also  be  evaporated 
or  volatilized  over  a  lamp  chimney  or  on 
an  oil  stove,  but  should  always  be  care¬ 
fully  watched  lest  it  take  fire.  The  sul¬ 
phur  should  be  in  an  iron  dish,  and  if 
placed  in  another  dish  containing  an 
inch  of  sand  the  danger  of  taking  fire 
will  be  much  lessened.  The  volatilized 
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sulphur  rises  as  a  white  vapor,  and  is 
not  irritating,  while  the  dangerous  and 
suffocating  sulphurous  gas  is  bluish, 
and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  blue 
flame,  as  it  is  the  direct  result  of  com¬ 
bustion.  If  sufficient  sulphur  is  evap¬ 
orated  twice  a  week  to  make  a  visible 
haze  most  fungous  troubles  will  be  held 
in  check  and  many  young  insects  de¬ 
stroyed.  Fine  sulphur  is  also  very  effec¬ 
tive  dusted  or  blown  with  a  bellows  di¬ 
rectly  on  mildewed  foliage.  It  may  be 
applied  freely,  and  is  most  beneficial  in 
bright,  clear  weather.  The  sulphur  will 
adhere  better  if  mixed  with  its  bulk  of 
flour.  Sulphide  of  potassium,  dissolved 
in  water  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two 
ounces  to  the  gallon  is  a  good  preven¬ 
tive,  but  is  of  little  value  after  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  become  established.  Solutions 
of  this  strength  neither  stain  nor  in¬ 
jure  foliage,  but  should  be  used  with 
care,  as  they  will  immediately  blacken 
white  paint.  Bordeaux  Mixture  and 
other  copper  sulphate  solutions  cannot 
De  recommended  for  use  under  glass, 
However  necessary  outside.  They  are 
messy  and  unpleasant  to  handle,  and 
nearly  always  injure  the  foliage  of  in¬ 
door  plants.  Dry  Bordeaux  Mixture  or 
Fungiroid  may  often  be  substituted  for 
sulphur,  and  blown  on  the  foliage  in 
tixe  same  manner,  but  seems  to  act  best 
when  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
fine  dry  sulphur.  A  reasonably  dry  air 
during  dull  weather  is  acceptable  to 
most  plants,  and  not  favorable  to  the 
spread  of  fungus  troubles.  To  maintain 
this  never  spray  nor  wet  the  foliage  of 
susceptible  plants  unless  there  is  pros¬ 
pect  of  enough  sunshine  to  dry  them 
well  before  evening,  and  in  general  only 
use  water  freely  on  bright  days,  and  as 
early  in  the  forenoon  as  the  house  can 
be  wen  warmed.  This  matter  of  at¬ 
mospheric  dryness  must  not  be  carried 
too  far,  or  an  attack  of  the  dreaded  red 
spider,  an  active  little  mite  infesting 
many  smooth-leaved  plants,  and  caus¬ 
ing  the  foliage  to  turn  brown  and  dry 
up,  will  be  invited.  When  the  mite  does 
appear,  forcible  syringing  with  cold 
water  is  the  only  practicable  way  to  re¬ 
move  him.  The  red  spider  thrives  best 
in  hot,  dry  air  while  cool  and  moist 
conditions  favor  the  development  of 
fungi.  All  such  extremes  shoula  be 
avoided.  It  is  the  maintaining  of  this 
nice  balance  of  conditions  that  taxes 
the  skill  of  growers  to  the  utmost. 

How  to  Use  Tobacco. — Aphids  are 
the  most  persistent  and  annoying  of 
glasshouse  insect  pests.  Constant  watch¬ 
fulness  is  needed  to  keep  them  under 
control  in  houses  of  mixed  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  if  tender  seedlings  are  grown  at 
the  same  time.  While  tobacco  is  the 
sovereign  remedy  its  influence  must  be 
pretty  constantly  maintained.  This  is 
accomplished  in  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  by  fumigating  with  burning  to¬ 
bacco  stems  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  in 
the  case  of  cut-flower  establishments 
where  the  smoke  odor  is  particularly 
objectionable,  by  covering  the  pipes, 
vacant  surfaces  under  benches,  or  even 
the  soil  between  plants  with  moistened 
tobacco  stems  or  refuse,  which  should 
be  renewed  several  times  during  the 
season.  A  considerable  quantity  must 
be  used  and  for  this  reason  the  method 
is  seldom  effective  in  the  'hands  of  ama¬ 
teurs.  'Some  excellent  concentrations  of 
tobacco  extract  in  solid  as  well  as  liquid 
form  are  now  on  the  market.  They  are 
expensive,  but  cleanly  and  effectual  af¬ 
ter  the  needed  quantity  has  been 
gauged.  They  are  distributed  by  vap¬ 
orization  by  steam  pressure  or  over  a 
heated  surface,  but  as  yet  cannot  be 
procured  readily  enough  for  general 
use.  Tobacco  infusion,  made  by  steep¬ 
ing  stems  in  water  until  it  assumes  the 
color  of  weak  tea  has  a  limited  value 
for  spraying  affected  plants  when  there 
is  room  to  handle  them  separately,  and 
tobacco  dust  is  very  convenient  to  cover 
batches  of  young  seedlings  and  thus 
hinder  the  spread  of  colonies  of  aphids 
or  thrips,  when  fumigation  is  not  con¬ 
venient,  but  such  applications  are  messy 
and  not  always  congenial  to  the  plants. 
Potash  whale-oil  soap  or  the  new  Black 
Insecticide  soap  in  solutions  of  from 
one  to  four  ounces  to  the  gallon  of 
water  can  be  effectively  used  on  chance 
colonies  or  infested  plants,  but  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  best  to  use  all  sprays 
with  caution.  The  soap  solutions,  how¬ 
ever,  are  absolutely  required  as  a  wash 
to  rid  thick-leaved  and  slow-growing 
plants  of  mealy  bugs,  scales  of  various 
species,  and  thrips,  though  the  latter 
are  partially  controlled  by  regular  fumi¬ 
gation.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  all 
the  above  methods  have  special  value, 
and  in  mixed  houses  each  may  be  re¬ 
quired  irom  time  to  time,  but  the  re¬ 
productive  powers  of  aphids  are  so  great 
— they  increase  by  a  simple  budding  pro¬ 
cess  for  many  generations  without  the 
delay  caused  by  the  deposition  of  eggs — 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


that  a  constant  restraining  influence 
must  be  kept  up.  A  normal  rumigation, 
no  stronger  than  the  weaker  plants  may 
well  bear,  will  kill  myriads  of  young 
aphids,  but  only  stupefy  the  adults,  but 
the  constant  destruction  of  the  young 
will  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  For  fumigating,  the  tobacco 
should  always  be  well  moistened,  and 
never  permitted  to  blaze,  or  much  harm 
may  be  done  the  plants  and  little  to  the 
aphids,  as  a  blaze  destroys  the  poison¬ 
ous  nicotine  which  is  the  principle  of¬ 
fensive  to  soft-bodied  insects,  but  com¬ 
paratively  harmless  to  plant  life.  About 
one  pound  of  moist  stems  to  each  500 
cubic  feet  of  greenhouse  space  will  an¬ 
swer  in  most  cases,  but  if  the  pests  show 
a  disposition  to  increase  it  is  often  well 
to  fumigate  for  three  nights  successive¬ 
ly,  the  prolonged  effect  being  generally 
too  much  for  all  but  the  toughest  old 
specimens.  Choose  quiet  weather,  es¬ 
pecially  dull,  moist  nights  for  fumiga¬ 
tion,  whenever  convenient,  but  always 
have  the  foliage  as  dry  as  possible.  Af¬ 
ter  severe  fumigations  it  is  well  to 
syringe  or  spray  plants  sensitive  to 
smoke  in  order  to  wash  off  the  residue. 
Forcible  syringing  with  cold  water  in 
bright  weather  greatly  lessens  injury 
by  all  insects,  and  is  especially  effective 
with  the  mealy  bug  and  red  spider,  and 
is  the  only  safe  treatment  for  the  lat¬ 
ter.  To  be  of  value  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  should  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  as  well  as  the  upper.  'The  use 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  and  carbon 
bisulphide  is  not  recommended,  as 
there  is  too  great  an  element  of  danger 
to  plant  and  human  life  with  the  form¬ 
er,  and  of  fire  or  explosion  with  the  lat¬ 
ter;  though  both  are  efficient  in  experi¬ 
enced  hands. 

Hunt  the  Slugs  at  Night. — Various 
slugs,  particularly  a  large  spotted  spe¬ 
cies,  are  troublesome  in  old  established 
houses,  and  do  much  damage,  especially 
among  young  seedlings.  They  can  be 
controlled  to  some  extent  by  dusting  dry 
caustic  lime  under  the  benches  and  in 
damp  places,  or  trapped  under  hollowed 
potatoes,  but  the  best  way  is  to  search 
for  them  regularly  at  night,  using  a 
bright  light.  They  are  especially  no¬ 
ticeable  during  damp  weather.  There 
are  many  other  minor  pests  that  must 
be  dealt  with  as  they  appear,  but  those 
mentioned  above  cause  most  trouble. 

W.  V.  F. 


Small  crops,  unsalable  veg¬ 
etables,  result  from  want  of 


Potash. 

Vegetables  arc  especially 
fond  of  Potash.  Write  for 
our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Corn  Planting 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  depends  upon  it.  For  all  purposes, 
in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 
ground  nothing  equals  the 

SPANGLER 
CORN  PLANTER. 


It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  Insures  the  erop.  You 
know  wten  it  is  working;  you  can  seethe  corn  on  its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertiliser 
attachment.  New  device  for  sowing  peas,  beans,  ensi. 
laire,  corn,  etc.  We  also  make  the  famous  Spangler  Low. 
Down  (train  and  Fertiliser  Drill.  Write  for  catalog  and  clrc. 


SPANGLER  MANUFACTURIN6  CO.,  505Queen  St.,  York,  Pa. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Oldest  and  Boat  Grinding  BUI  Mad* 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
lees  power  than  other  mill*. 
Are  builtatrong.well  mad*  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  size*  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

T1IOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  82,  Springfield,  O. 


an  harness,  old  or  new,  la  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  b#t»r 
and  wear  longer— by  the  use  of 


Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Bave» 
many  timee  ita  cost  by  improved  appearances  and  tnth*  ooat 
Of  repairs.  Sold  everywhere  In  cans— all  sizes. 

MO*  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


SEARCH  LIGHT 


Tubular— Cold  Blast— for  Kerosene. 

Will  stand  a  strong  wind,  can  be  used  indoors  or  out,  for  carrying  or  hanging.  Idea 
for  cattle  shed,  stable,  warehouse,  workshop,  cellar,  etc.  Spread  strong  white  light  ovei 
large  surface.  If  not  on  sale  at  your  dealers  write  us  for  our  special  price  for  one  oi 
more  delivered  direct  to  you.  _  ,  xinm 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  lamps  and  lanterns  FREE  on  request. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  Laight  St,  New  York 


(Established  1840) 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  , 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stove*,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  *Ey  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  R.  8PERRY  &  OO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


M\ 

%  COD  A  V  IRAA2 -thut's  the  dltfor  , 

I  w I  I1H  1  Illu  ence  between  __  **-**&. .. 

success  and  failure  in  fruit  culture.  — t 

S  ...  Ask  any  one  who  has  tried  it. 

HARDIE  spray  PUMPSiSfig 

are  so  simple  and  so  easy  to  work, 
f]  !  yet  so  powerful  that  they  make 

1  spraying  a  pleasure.  Our  Catalog  ci fjM&E 

H  .  gives  the  best  formulas  and  tells  ■'Ail® 
Mliw  yon  all  aboutit.  Send  forit.  Itis  free.  •Ndjf 

[XT  THE  HARDIE  SPRAY  PEMP  JIFG.  CO.  Wrt< 

[ 1  |l  |  Earned  St.,  Detroit,  Jlleh.  ■jsJtj," 

PROFIT  or  LOSS? 


That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


Empire  King 


He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a 
~  at  v  Sprayer  is  handicapped.  Blight, bugs. rot  and 
rust,  mold  and  'mildew  all  conspire  to  damage  the  crop, 
_  and  in  all  cases  succeed  if  the  farmer  does  not  spray.  This  is  the  only 

hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  cleaning  strainer.  Valuable 
book  of  instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Market  St.f  Lockport,  N.  Y« 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


We  shall  have  to  hold  a  sort  of  farmers’ 
institute  this  week,  since  question  are 
coming-  faster  than  snowflakes.  Here  is 
a  good  one: 

“Will  it  hurt  a  crop  of  potatoes  if  I  use 
seed  potatoes  that  are  slightly  black  at 
one  end,  provided  I  discard  said  damaged 
part?’’ 

it  will  depend  on  what  the  “black’’  is. 
If  it  is  plain  rot  I  would  cut  it  out  and 
use  the  rest  of  the  tuber  for  seed.  If  it 
is  caused  by  sunburn  or  a  touch  of  frost 
at  one  end  I  would  do  the  same.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  little  black  lines  or  threads 
running  from  this  black  part  all  through 
the  tuber  I  would  not  use  any  part  of  it. 
The  threads  will  indicate  a  disease,  and 
1  would  no  more  try  to  feed  a  potato  baby 
on  diseased  food  than  I  would  feed  a  calf 
on  milk  that  I  knew  contained  the  germs 
of  consumption.  True,  we  can  boil  the 
milk  and  put  sulphur  on  the  seed  piece, 
but  I  believe  it  safer  to  discard  both.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  safer  to  call  in  the  why 
man  or  scientist  and  have  him  tell  what 
the  “black’’  is.  That  is  what  he  is  in 
science  for. 

Here  is  a  question  from  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

“Is  well-cured  millet  hay  good  for  horses 
and  colts?’’ 

I  would  not  feed  millet  hay  to  horses. 

Why  not? 

Because  it  is  the  general  opinion  of 
horsemen  that  millet  is  not  good  horse 
feed.  Experiments  have  been  tried  with 
it,  and  in  several  cases  the  horses  died. 
The  millet  seemed  to  affect  the  kidneys 
and  joints  seriously.  The  cattle  do  well 
on  millet,  and  therefore  I  would  feed  it  to 
the  cows  and  avoid  all  danger  to  the 
horses. 

Have  the  scientific  men  learned  why  the 
millet  kills  a  horse? 

Not  that  I  know  of,  any  more  than  they 
know  why  oats  will  give  “life”  to  a  horse. 
The  scientific  men  killed  their  horses  with 
millet  and  kept  them  alive  without  oats. 
I  am  satisfied  with  both  experiments.  I 
accept  their  results,  and  decline  to  feed 
millet  to  horses,  and  also  decline  to  feed 
oats  when  I  can  buy  a  cheaper  grain. 

Here  is  a  question  which  has  given  me 
much  thought: 

“Will  the  feeding  of  silage  three  times  a 
day  to  cows  with  hay  or  straw  have  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  calves?  Bran 
is  so  high  that  it  seems  extravagant  to 
pay  such  prices.” 

1  cannot  anwer  the  question  accurately, 
but  this  is  my  opinion.  The  danger  from 
feeding  nothing  but  silage,  hay  or  straw 
would  be  the  lack  of  bone-forming  ma¬ 
terials  in  such  food.  1  regard  bran  as  one 
of  the  most  useful  feeds  for  cows  and  sows 
because  it  contains  more  of  the  minerals 
than  any  other  grain.  Such  animals  have 
a  special  need  of  bone-forming  material.  I 
feel  sure  that  both  cow  and  calf,  or  sow 
and  pig  will  suffer  for  lack  of  it.  Corn  is 
especially  weak  in  these  bone-formers  and 
where  silage  is  fed  heavily,  or  where  dry 
corn  is  fed  to  breeding  stock,  I  am  sure 
that  provision  must  be  made  for  the  min¬ 
erals.  I  have  said  that  I  feel  safe  in  feed¬ 
ing  some  corn  to  brood  sows  so  long  as  I 
can  burn  the  cobs  and  feed  the  ashes.  I 
keep  a  box  of  wood  ashes  constantly  be¬ 
fore  our  sows,  and  they  eat  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  them.  My  belief  is,  though  I  can¬ 
not  yet  prove  it,  that  a  constant  supply  of 
wood  ashes  kept  before  these  cows  would, 
to  some  extent,  take  the  place  of  bran,  not 
as  a  food,  but  as  a  source  of  bone  formers. 
1  would  try  that,  and  would  expect  to  have 
better  cows  and  calves  to  pay  for  it.  Don't 
say,  though,  that  the  Hope  Farm  man 
claims  that  wood  ashes  will  fully  take  the 
place  of  bran,  for  that  is  nonsense.  At 
best  the  ashes  will  provide  a  make-shift, 
if  you  want  to  make  thrift  instead  of  shift 
you  should  use  bran. 

Here  is  a  note  about  another  matter 
which  has  mixed  some  of  our  folks  a  little: 

“I  have  been  interested  for  some  time 
in  reading  about  sour  land  and  the  use  of 
lime.  But  there  are  some  things  that  I 
do  not  understand.  It  is  said  that  clover 
will  not  succeed  on  sour  land,  while  pota¬ 
toes  do  much  the  best  on  such  land.  Many 
of  our  best  potato  growers  for  years  ad¬ 
vocated  planting  on  clover  sod.  Look  at 
Air.  Terry,  of  Ohio,  who  is  a  clover  crank, 
also  one  of  our  best  potato  growers,  raising 
large  crops  of  choice  potatoes  every  year, 
and  always  on  a  heavy  clover  sod.  How 
about  this,  wise  men?” 

1  don't  pretend  to  sit  with  t Ho  wise  men 
but  this  is  my  view.  It  has  been  pretty 
well  settled  that  clover  does  best  when  the 
soil  is  “sweet”  or  alkaline.  In  a  sour  soil, 
where  sorrel  comes  in,  it  is  hard  to  obtain 
a  good  “catch"  of  clover  seed.  When  lime 
or  wood  ashes,  or  stable  manure  is  used  on 
such  land,  the  clover  starts  and  grows 
much  better,  since  the  lime  “sweetens”  the 
sour  soil  and  thus  gives  the  clover  a  better 
chance.  As  to  potatoes,  some  farmers  have 
the  facts  twisted.  This  crop,  like  the 
clover,  will  give  its  best  yield  in  a  neutral 
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or  "sweet”  soil,  but  when  scnbbv  seed  is 
put  in  such  a  soil  the  disease  is  much 
worse  than  where  the  soil  is  acid.  The 
little  germ  which  causes  the  disease  known 
as  Potato  scab  does  not  develop  rapidly  in 
a  sour  soil,  while  the  little  germ  which  aids 
the  clover  seed  operates  best  in  a  “sweet” 
soil.  Most  potato  growers  agree  that  a 
fair  crop  of  smooth  tubers  is  better  than 
a  larger  crop  of  very  scabby  ones,  so  they 
say  that  the  sour  soil  is  “best.”  Thus  the 
fact  that  potatoes  do  well  after  clover  may 
be  explained.  The  clover  sod  adds  humus 
to  the  soil  and  sours  it  more  or  less,  thus 
lilting  it  to  produce  clean  potatoes.  The 
culture  and  manure  which  go  with  the 
crops  that  follow  the  potatoes  open  and 
air  the  soil  and  clear  out  most  of  the  acid 
before  the  clover  seed  is  sown  again.  We 
hear  of  potato  growers  who  use  clover  in 
this  way  who  say  that  it  pays  to  use  lime 
with  grain  and  clover,  and  I  can  see  how 
on  some  soils  this  would  be  good  practice. 
It  would  surely  be  worth  trying,  for  the 
more  clover  the  more  potatoes. 

Here  is  a  note  from  California  which 
stumps  me: 

“I  write  you  for  a  remedy  for  a  cow  that 
will  not  let  her  milk  down.  She  has  been 
fresh  3%  months  and  has  dried  off  nearly 
one-third  or  more.  We  pamper  her  with 
the  best  of  feed,  and  treatment  is  always 
kind,  and  milk  her  not  ‘40  times  a  day,’ 
but  six  and  seven  right  along.  She  is  in 
her  prime  of  life,  being  seven  years  old 
last  September.  We  have  no  other  cow, 
and  a  nearby  custom  for  our  butter  at  70 
cents  per  block.  If  a  remedy  cannot  be 
found  she  will  go  to  the  butcher  pretty 
soon.  I  would  rather  have  that  ‘kicking 
Julia’  than  our  gentle  Lily.” 

Without  knowing  more  about  that  cow 
I  can  only  guess  that  she  was  never  de¬ 
signed  by  Nature  to  “hang  on  to”  the  milk 
habit.  Our  own  cows  seem  to  have  a 
streak  of  bulldog  in  them,  for  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  dry  them  off.  1  imagine  that 
this  is  naturally  a  beef  animal,  and  that 
her  drying  up  is  what  one  should  expect 
from  her  pedigree  and  habits.  If  I  was  a 
cow  I  should  certainly  resent  being  milked 
“six  or  seven  times”  a  day.  I  think  that 
would  discourage  even  Julia  who,  for  all 
the  “kick”  in  her  nature,  knows  all  the 
kinks  about  producing  milk  365  days  in  a 
year.  Why.  certainly,  who  wouldn’t  prefer 
a  kicker  who  has  character  tied  to  her 
leg  muscles,  to  a  good-natured,  flabby  in¬ 
dividual  who  turns  even  the  fat  of  human 
kindness  into  beef? 

All  Sorts.— The  little  house  is  slowly 
growing.  The  carpenters  are  pounding 
shape  into  it  and  Charlie  and  Aunt  Emma 
hope  to  move  in  by  the  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  This  thing  of  putting  a  house  to¬ 
gether — making  a  home  out  of  pieces  of 
lumber,  stone  and  metal— ought  to  stir  up 
any  man  who  has  any  thought  in  him. 
Why,  it’s  like  the  birds  bringing  hundreds 
of  little  sticks,  hairs  and  strings  to  build 
their  nest.  I  doubt  if  carpenters  ever 
think  of  these  things  except  when  they  .are 
building  the  first  little  house  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  guess  it’s  just  as  well  that  car¬ 
penters  are  not  poets,  for  they  would  surely 
pound  their  fingers  if  they  got  to  thinking 
about  all  that  their  hammer  represents. 

. Our  barn  is  cold  in  spite  of  the 

fact  that  we  have  made  it  tight.  We  have 
adopted  something  of  Air.  Mapes’s  plan  of 
letting  the  horses  keep  themselves  warm. 
Wooden  shutters  have  been  fixed  so  that 
they  let  down  in  front  of  each  horse,  as 
he  stands  in  the  stall,  thus  shutting  them 
all  into  a  warm  place.  If  I  were  building 
another  barn  I  would  try  to  give  each 
animal  a  small  box-stall  where  it  could  be 

free . About  six  weeks  ago  the 

Madame  found  that  quite  a  lot  of  skim- 
milk  was  left  every  day.  At  first  thought 
this  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  pigs  or 
hens,  but  why  should  not  humans  come 
first?  The  Madame  tried  the  experiment 
of  putting  a  big  pitcher  of  this  skim-milk 
on  the  table  at  each  meal.  I  long  ago 
struck  for  a  big  dish  of  apple  sauce  every 
time  the  table  is  set.  Little  was  said  about 
that  milk,  but  it  was  always  there,  and 
gradually  our  folks  began  to  lighten  the 
pitcher.  We  now  drink  nearly  six  quarts 
a  day!  The  habit  was  formed  by  having 
the  milk  constantly  before  us.  This  has 
caused  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  bread, 
meat  and  butter  that  is  quite  evident. 
Years  ago  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan  conducted  a 
sort  of  “feeding  experiment”  with  a  lot  of 
college  students.  He  found  that  when  thise 
boys  had  all  the  milk  they  wanted  the  cost 
was  reduced,  because  much  less  meat  and 
bread  were  demanded.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
same  result  will  follow  in  any  family.  O. 
W.  Mapes  finds  skim-milk  a  full  substitute 
for  meat  in  feeding  his  hens,  and  many  a 
farmer  can  put  the  knife  to  his  living  ex¬ 
penses  if  he  will  train  his  family  to  drink 
skim-milk  and  eat  more  fruit.  Right  at 
home  is  a  good  market  for  our  surplus 
products!  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Fruit  Questions  from  Vermont. 

V.  E.  K.,  N.  Bennington,  Ft.— 1.  At  what 
distance  apart  should  Aloore’s  Early  grape 
be  planted  in  a  vineyard  with  rows  north 
and  south?  2.  A  small  black  bug  appeared 
in  numbers  upon  buds  of  Cuthbert  rasp¬ 
berries  last  Spring,  and  destroyed  many 
buds  by  eating,  and  injured  many  others 
on  plants  tardy  in  leafing  out.  Are  such 
visitations  common?  3.  As  Cuthbert  rasp¬ 
berries  began  to  color  red  many  plants 
would  wither  and  die  with  apparently 
healthy  stem  and  roots,  and  without  any 
injury  from  the  black  bug.  The  young 
canes  from  same  plants  were  thrifty  and 
have  made  a  good  growth.  What  is  the 
cause  and  remedy? 

Ans. — 1.  The  distance  for  planting 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  method  of 
training.  I  should  usually  set  the  vines 
eight  feet  apart.  2.  I  have  never  ob¬ 
served  the  trouble  mentioned.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  the  insect  may  be 
destroyed  by  spraying  the  plants,  as 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  open,  with 
Paris-green,  using  one  pound  to  150 
gallons  of  water,  and  adding  five  pounds 
fresh  lime  to  prevent  injury  to  young 
foliage.  3.  It  is  probable  that  the  plants 
in  question  were  infested  with  the 
Raspberry  cane  borer,  which  has  given 
much  trouble  in  some  parts  of  New 
England  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
remedy  is  to  cut  and  burn  infested 
canes  as  soon  as  the  trouble  is  observed. 

W.  M.  MUNSON. 


Health  for  let. 


Send  me  no  money,  but  simply  write 
a  postal  for  the  book  you  want. 

I  will  send  with  it  an  order  on  your 
druggist  to  let  you  have  six  bottles  of 
Dr.  Shoop’s  Restorative.  He  will  let  you 
take  it  a  month.  If  it  cures,  the  cost 
will  be  $5.50.  If  it  fails,  he  sends  the 
bill  to  me. 

This  remedy  strengthens  the  inside 
nerve  power  that  operates  all  vital  or¬ 
gans.  It  brings  back  the  only  power 
that  can  make  tne  organs  do  their  duty. 
I  have  spent  a  lifetime  on  it. 

I  sometimes  fail,  but  only  when  the 
trouble  is  organic — some  trouble  like 
cancer  that  causes  a  damage  beyond  re¬ 
pair.  Such  conditions  are  rare.  My  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  39  out  of  40  who  get  those 
six  bottles  pay  for  them.  Yet  no  drug¬ 
gist  accepts  a  penny  where  the  patient 
states  that  the  treatment  failed. 

This  offer  is  too  fair  to  need  argu¬ 
ment.  Your  own  druggist  is  the  one 
who  fulfills  it.  Won’t  you  write  me  a 
postal  to  learn  what  I  can  do? 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
570,  Racine,  Wis. 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart,  • 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  No.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (sealed), 
Book  No.  6  on  Rheumatism. 


MUd  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


IMPIID  ATHD?  Best  and  Cheapest.  For  Catalogue 
INul)  DA  I  Ullu  addressG.S.Slnger, Cardington.O. 


MIRROR,  SCALES,  ETC. 

There  was  a  man.  And  his 
mirror  said  “  sallow  skin.” 
And  the  scales  said  “losing 
weight.”  And  his  friends  did 
wag  their  heads  as  he  passed 
by.  But  being  a  prudent  man 
he  forthwith  swallowed  daily 
certain  pleasant  doses  of  Scott’s 
Emulsion. 

Then  his  mirror  said  “ruddy 
face.”  And  the  scales  sunk 
beneath  his  weight.  And  his 
friends  looked  upon  him  with 
amaze. 

(Note. — This  is  no  fable — but  is  true 
history), 

We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 

■SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


TAR  INCUBATORS  1ST 

We  will  send  free  on  request  our  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  incubators,  brooders,  foods  and  remedies. 
Star  Incubator  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.J.,  or  38  VeseySt.,  If.Y. 


Incubators From  S60° Up- 
Brooders From  a*400  Up 

FnUy  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  Llgonler,  Ind. 


grade  machines.  New  Catalogue  KRKK. 
The  RLAIRSVILLE  INCUBATOR  CO 
77  North  Strf  t.  Itlnlravlllo.  Pa. 


J 


200-Egg  Incubator 

for  $  1 2*80 


V/Tctor 

V  INCUBATORS 


The  almpleit,  moat  durable,  cheap¬ 
est  flrat-clasa  hatcher.  Money  baok  > 
If  not  at  represented.  Olrotalar  \ 
fro e;  catalogue  Sc.  We  pay  the  i 
freight.  GKO.  KRTELCO.  Qulicy.  III.  » 


w  because  they 
need  animal  food.  Feed 
cut  bone  and  get  eggs  when 
ecsta  are  eggs.  The 

HUMPHREY 

,  Green  Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutter 

is  guaranteed  to  cut  more  bone  in  less  . 
time  and  with  less  labor  than  any  other  \ 
cutter  made.  Get  your  money  if  not 
,  perfectly  satisfied.  Catalogue  free. 

HUMPHREY  &  SONS,  Box  39,  Joliet, III. 

bales  Agents — Joseph  Breek  &  Sons, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  Balti- 
i.more;  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co., 

Clay  Center,  Neb.;  E.  J.  Bowen, 
Portland,  Oregon ;  Seattle, 

^  Wash.,  and  San 
Francisco. 


I 


$5 


FOR  AN  INCUBATOR.  "w****! 


to  any  incubator  made  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Costs  less  because  it’s 

smaller.  THE  50  EGG  BANT¬ 
LING  SPECIAL  is  guaranteed  as  to  results,  if 

Jou  follow  instructions.  20th  Century 
>oultry  Book  explains  all.  Sent  for 
ten  cents  Write  for  it  at  once. 

Reliable  loc.&Brdr.Co.Bx. 


and  is  equal 


LEE’S  EGG  MAKER 

makes  fowls  healthy  and  profitable  all  the  year.  If 
not  sold  in  your  town  send  25c  for  big  package,  or  $2 
for  26-pound  pail.  GEO.  II.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
cr  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Ute  Lee’s  Lice  Killer  for  lioe  and  mites  on  chickened:  hogs. 


Does  it  pay?,kt',:” 

hogs,  horses,  and  poultry  to  become  In¬ 
fested  with  lice,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 
cents  Bpent  for  Lam  bert’s  Death  to  Lice  will 
lap  them  clean  and  healthy.  Trial  box  10c  prepaid. 

B«.k  fr«.  Q,  j,  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.R.I. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

All  about  them  In  our  168  page  cata¬ 
logue.  Mailed  for*  cents  in  stamp*. 

90, OesMolnei.il.  or  Bx  80,  Buffilo.H.T 


SCOTT 

INCUBATORS 

They  are  self-regulating, 
self  ventilating  and  self 
moisture  in  system. 
Excel  all  others.  Out 
beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue f  |3  K?  t 
Send  for  it.  ■ 

O.l*.  SCOTT,  D.  21  LaPorte.Iod 


FOR  THE  WIFE 

AND  CHILDREN. 

Get  an  Incubator  that  they  can  run; 
,one  that  will  do  good  work  from  the 
'  ast  for  years.  The  Sure 
made  of  California  red 
.cold  rolled  coppertank, 
no,  Climax  Safety  boiler  and 
Corrugated  Wafer  regulator.  Send  for  our  big 
-free  catalog.  It  gives  actual  photographsol  hun¬ 
dreds  who  are  making  money  with  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator.  Our 
Common  Sense  Brooder  Is  the  beet.  Send  now. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,0. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  32-page 
circular  free.  Poultryman’s  Guide, 
224  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  office  for  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Bo.ton,  Bait.,  New  York, 3.  Y« 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay,  with 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 

It  makes  them  lay,  by  furnishing  all  the  material  to  make  eggs  with.  It  also 
makes  chickens  grow  strong  and  active.  It  is  the  t>cst  and  cheapest  of  all 
poultry  foods.  Enough  for  ten  hens,  three  months,  §1.00;  four  times  as  much, 
$9.25.  We  send  booklet,  “The  Egg,  free. 

THE  BOWKER  COMPANY,  Dept.  No.  7,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Expert  Testimony. 

I  am  using  Bowker's  Animal  Meal,  and  consider  it 
the  most  complete  of  any  food  on  the  market. 

D.  H.  Rice, 

Barre,  Mass  Prop  Kockwood  Poultry  Yards. 


pa 


EG 
BANTAI 
$15 


fj  2  SELF-REGULATING  INCUBATORS  IN  ONE. 


,  Hatch  every  good  egg.  g  Qgg^Ej  Q  Q  Send  2c 

•  1 00S$9.50  clS5 

BUCKEYE'INCUBATQR  CO..  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $11.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  Gd.,  or  marks,  or  10y2  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1 902. 

The  Milk  Exchange  actually  reduced  the  price  of 
milk  one-fourth  cent  a  quart  at  their  meeting  last 
week.  This  action  was  a  surprise  even  to  many  deal¬ 
ers.  In  view  of  the  price  of  feed  and  the  supply  of 
milk,  this  seems  to  he  the  biggest  piece  of  hogging 
the  Milk  Exchange  has  ever  practiced,  and  that  is  say¬ 
ing  a  good  deal. 

We  are  receiving  some  excellent  reports  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  commission  men.  They  come  from  all 
over,  and  show  the  proportion  of  the  selling  price 
which  must  go  to  those  who  merely  handle  the  fruit. 
Readers  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  large  this  pro¬ 
portion  is  in  some  cases.  We  intend  to  dig  into  this 
thing  as  deep  as  the  pick  will  go. 

• 

Our  reports  show  that  canning  factories  are  having 
trouble  in  securing  contracts  from  growers  this  year. 
Tomato  growers  especially  want  more  money  than 
the  canners  seem  ready  to  pay.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  prices  for  canned  goods  fully  justify  a  liberal  in¬ 
crease  in  price.  The  grower  should  not  be  exorbitant 
in  his  demands,  but  he  has  a  right  to  live,  and  should 
have  his  share  of  what  the  consumer  pays  for  the 
goods! 

* 

On  page  35  is  mentioned  a  mule  that  knew  enough 
to  balance  his  own  ration.  Those  who  use  mules  are 
often  surprised  at  the  intelligence  they  show,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  handling  heavy  loads  down  hill.  While 
horses  must  be  handled  carefully  to  prevent  the  load 
from  getting  the  best  of  them,  many  mules  appear 
to  know  how  to  hold  back  just  enough  to  control  the 
load,  and  can  be  driven  down  steep  hills  with  a 
loose  rein. 

* 

The  farmers  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  to  organize  one  of  the  best  county  farmers’  clubs 
in  the  country.  Now  they  are  organizing  clubs  in 
each  township.  Several  have  already  been  formed. 
These  local  clubs,  composed  of  neighbors  and  friends, 
can  be  made  very  useful.  They  will  strengthen  the 
influence  of  the  large  county  club,  and  carry  the  work 
down  closer  to  the  people.  From  every  point  of  view 
this  club  organization  is  a  grand  thing.  Every  other 
county  should  follow  'Niagara  and  then  organize  a 
State  association. 

* 


The  present  President  will  not  own  a  horse  with  a 
docked  tail,  considering  this  a  brutal  and  senseless 
practice,  but  the  Government  still  continues  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  branding  all  horses  accepted  as  its  property, 
though  the  animals  must  suffer  agony  when  the  hot 
iron  is  applied  to  the  flesh.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  branded  horses  of  the  western  plains  that  we 
take  the  pain  inflicted  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  the 
miseries  of  cold  and  starvation  among  range  cattle. 
Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  foreign  governments  brand 
their  army  horses  upon  the  hoof,  giving  a  lasting 
mark  at  the  cost  of  little  pain.  Why  do  we  not  do 
the  same? 

* 

An  English  farmer  was  annoyed  by  pigeons  which 
belonged  to  his  neighbor  feeding  on  his  land.  He 
made  complaint  and  notified  the  owner  in  writing 
that  if  the  pigeons  continued  to  trespass  he  would 
shoot  them.  He  shot  one,  worth  about  60  cents,  and 
was  arrested  for  so  doing.  The  lower  court  convicted 
him,  but  he  appealed  to  a  higher,  and  won  his  case. 
The  judge  said  that  the  farmer  had  a  right  to  pro¬ 


tect  his  crops,  and  after  fair  warning  killing  the  birds 
was  not  a  criminal  offence.  In  a  civil  case  the  liabil¬ 
ity  will  be  limited  to  the  value  of  the  pigeon  or  hen, 
and  the  farmer  can  bring  a  counter  suit  to  recover 
damages  for  property  destroyed. 

* 

The  story  of  that  class  in  “Farm  Practice”  at  the 
Rhode  Island  College  shows  how  men  are  turning  to 
the  farm.  We  And  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  these  short  courses  come  from  town  and  city. 
The  father  or  grandfather  of  these  boys  came  from 
the  farm,  and  the  old  farm  instinct  or  love  for  coun¬ 
try  life  crops  out  in  the  younger  generation.  These 
boys  hope  some  day  to  go  to  the  country,  buy  cheap 
land,  improve  it  and  thus  develop  both  home  and  a 
fair  investment.  We  'believe  it  is  a  helpful  thing  for 
agriculture  that  this  change  from  town  to  country 
should  be  helped  along. 

* 

A  telephone  system  over  the  Alps  has  just  been 
completed.  This  is  justly  regarded  as  a  great  feat 
of  engineering  and  electrical  skill.  France  and  Italy 
may  now  talk  across  the  snow  and  ice.  A  century  ago 
Napoleon  marched  his  army  over  mese  icy  slopes  and, 
long  before  him,  Hannibal  showed  the  way.  The  tele¬ 
phone  represents  one  of  the  agencies  that  bring  the 
people  of  the  world  closer  together.  This  closer  con¬ 
tact  can  only  show  Frenchman,  German,  Italian,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Spaniard  and  Englishman  that  common  people 
everywhere  have  needs  and  desires  in  common.  They 
will  learn  that  war  is  the  worst  thing  to  further  these 
common  interests.  True  progress  means  peace. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  heartily  favors  the  efforts  being  made 
to  provide  better  school  facilities  for  rural  districts. 
Every  farmer  knows  how  his  school  taxes  often  out¬ 
weigh  any  two  other  items.  His  children  are  often 
denied  the  opportunities  for  education  which  are 
placed  within  reach  of  the  children  of  town  people 
who  pay  nothing  but  a  poll  or  dog  tax.  As  between 
the  rural  school  and  the  town  high  school  we  believe 
the  former  is  far  more  useful  and  necessary;  yet  the 
high  school  is  petted  and  fostered,  often  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  others.  It  is  high  time  that  this  matter 
was  stirred  up.  We  are  glad  that  Governor  Odell  has 
called  attention  to  the  unfair  distribution  of  school 
money.  Keep  up  the  demand  for  better  rural  schools. 

• 

When  cornered  in  an  argument,  most  people 
change  the  subject  if  possible,  and  that  is  what  the 
oleo  men  are  continually  trying  to  do.  They  cannot 
deny  that  their  stuff  is  sold  for  butter  at  a  great 
profit.  At  a  recent  hearing  in  Washington  a  chemist 
testified  that  oleo  is  a  healthful  product,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heat  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
dangerous  germs  are  less  likely  to  be  found  in  it 
than  in  butter.  Even  tnough  this  were  true,  there 
is  no  reason  why  oleo  should  be  sold  for  butter.  A 
counterfeit  bill  may  be  well  printed  on  good  paper, 
yet  few  will  take  it  in  preference  to  the  genuine  ar¬ 
ticle.  There  can  be  no  logical  objection  to  people 
buttering  their  bread  with  grease  if  they  wish  to; 
but  when  one  man  sells  another  grease  at  double  its 
value,  and  calls  it  butter,  he  is  trespassing  on  that 
man’s  rights  in  a  way  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 
The  one  question  is,  shall  the  oleo  men  be  allowed 
to  sell  their  stuff  for  butter?  If  so  then  the  way  is 
open  to  clear  sailing  for  all  other  frauds. 

* 

Several  years  ago  Congress  appropriated  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  rain-making  experiments, 
chiefly  to  induce  precipitation  during  droughts  by 
concussion  from  explosives  set  off  on  the  ground  and 
in  balloons.  The  experiments,  while  partially  suc¬ 
cessful,  were  greeted  with  such  derision  by  the  city 
papers  that  they  were  not  renewed.  While  not  yet  a 
success  in  producing  rainfall  in  arid  districts,  the 
principle  of  concussion  has  been  most  usefully  ap¬ 
plied  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  northern  Italy  and 
Hungary  in  breaking  up  hailstorms,  which  are  nor¬ 
mally  very  destructive  in  central  Europe.  There  are 
now  over  10,000  shooting  stations,  from  which  the 
approaching  storm  clouds  are  cannonaded.  The 
shooting  stations  consist  of  small  houses  containing 
a  small  mortar  or  short  cannon  with  a  bore  less  than 
two  inches  in  diameter,  pointing  to  the  zenith.  A 
conical  funnel  from  eight  to  12  feet  long  extends 
from  the  mortar  through  the  roof,  and  conducts  the 
charge  to  the  atmosphere  outside.  Fifty  charges  are 
stored  in  a  room  adjoining  the  gun,  and  when  the 
signal  is  given  they  are  fired  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
minute  while  they  last,  or  until  the  danger  is  over. 
The  stations  are  from  1,200  to  1,800  feet  apart  and 
there  is  usually  a  larger  gun  in  each  district  in  the 
charge  of  an  experienced  person  who  is  competent  to 
predict  the  storm  and  give  the  signal  for  a  general 
bombardment  along  its  probable  track.  When  a  shot 


is  fired  a  ring  of  smoke  and  vapor  rises  from  the 
funnel,  gradually  increasing  until  it  reaches  nine  to 
12  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  effect  is  greatly  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  natural  and  dangerous  formation  of  the 
clouds.  So  effective  has  this  practice  become  that  cer¬ 
tain  districts  formerly  devastated  each  season  have 
not  suffered  from  hail  at  all  for  the  last  five  years, 
the  whole  period  the  guns  have  been  used.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  cost  of  bombarding  away  the  hail¬ 
storms  is  scarcely  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  previous 
hail  insurance.  Hailstorms  are  scarcely  as  numerous 
or  destructive  in  most  parts  of  this  country,  but  the 
annual  loss  to  crops  and  glass  structures  is  yet  very 
large.  It  is  evident  we  have  here  a  legitimate  use 
for  a  portion  of  our  abounding  Treasury  surplus  in 
protecting  the  area  already  in  cultivation  rather  than 
in  expending  great  amounts  on  schemes  for  desert 
irrigation.  The  above  facts  are  taken  from  a  Swiss 
government  report,  and  may  be  regarded  as  genuine. 

* 

Another  nail  has  been  driven  into  the  coffin  of 
the  oleo  fraud.  The  pure  food  laws  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  prohibit  the  sale  of  colored  oleo.  They  also 
prohibit  the  sale  of  imitation  butter  except  under  its 
true  name.  'Suit  was  brought  against  the  Capitol 
City  Dairy  Company,  which  was  charged  with  vio¬ 
lating  these  food  laws.  Proof  was  offered  that  this 
company  used  coloring  matter,  and  that  it  violated 
the  laws,  in  other  ways.  The  company  claimed  that 
the  oleo  laws  were  unconstitutional,  and  that  they 
“interfered  with  the  natural  right  to  conduct  a  legi¬ 
timate  business.”  The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  decided 
against  the  company,  and  now  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  upheld  this  decision.  This  wili 
greatly  help  the  cause  of  honest  butter.  One  so- 
called  argument  of  the  oleo  men  has  been  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  Tawney  bill  is,  intended  to  ruin  a  legi¬ 
timate  industry.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  col¬ 
oring  of  oleo  so  that  it  will  resemble  butter  is  not 
a  legitimate  business  and  this  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  fully  sustains  this  answer. 

* 

Tile  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers  Association 
made  a  remarkable  growth  during  the  first  year  of 
its  life.  It  is  now  the  most  vigorous  organization  of 
its  kind  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  There  are 
great  business  opportunities  before  it  provided  its 
affairs  are  conducted  wisely.  In  order  to  be  of  any 
real  use  to  the  average  fruit  grower  it  must  fairly 
represent  the  great  body  of  farmers.  Once  let  the 
people  get  the  idea  that  it  is  to  be  a  cut-and-dried 
political  machine  and  its  usefulness  is  ended.  We 
were  sorry  to  see  the  society  at  its  last  meeting  get 
back  into  the  old  political  rut  of  nominating  its  offi¬ 
cers  through  a  “committee.”  We  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  men  who  were  selected — they  are  as 
good  men  as  could  be  found  in  the  State.  We  know 
also  that  this  committee  nomination  hurries  'business 
and  often  ensures  good  officials.  It  is,  however,  a 
favorite  game  of  politicians,  and  is  often  used  to  over¬ 
ride  the  will  of  the  majority.  We  oppose  it  in  a  co¬ 
operative  society  like  the  Fruit  Growers,  where  suc¬ 
cess  will  be  impossible  without  confidence — and  fair 
dealing. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

The  hen  is  no  fool. 

The  unhappy  are  the  idle. 

Give  your  nerves  a  good  rest. 

Can  a  nurseryman  make  a  “novelty”  root  in  colored 
ink? 

Where  does  the  introducer’s  best  specimen  always 
grow?  At  home! 

Wonderful  how  farmers  everywhere  are  using  cement 
in  place  of  lumber. 

The  children  regard  a  farm  without  fruit  as  a  finger¬ 
board  pointing  to  the  city! 

There  Is  a  whole  volume  of  practical  information  un¬ 
der  Ruralisms  this  week. 

Certainly,  there  are  points  in  this  great  country 
where  the  Canada  field  pea  beats  the  cow  pea! 

That  mule  mention  by  Mr.  Black  on  page  35  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  bran  question. 

How  can  I  well  serve  my  country?  By  teaching  my 
family  to  eat  apples  and  realize  that  a  high-flavored 
Baldwin  is  better  than  any  orange! 

Thus  far  we  have  received  more  criticism  than  praise 
of  the  plan  of  carrying  children  to  the  centralized  school. 
Is  this  because  human  nature  is  more  inclined  to  find 
fault  than  to  praise? 

Nebraska  is  considering  the  repeal  of  the  wolf  bounty 
law.  Wolf  scalps  are  worth  $1  from  the  State  and  an 
additional  $3  from  the  county,  and  thrifty  settlers  have 
embarked  upon  a  flourishing  infant  industry  by  raising 
wolves  to  supply  these  $4  scalps. 

A  traveling  lecturer  upon  liquid  air  claimed  this  was 
a  panacea  for  all  blood  diseases.  A  South  Dakota  man 
permitted  him  to  freeze  a  boil  upon  his  wrist  with  liquid 
air,  gangrene  set  in,  and  the  patient  barely  recovered 
with  his  life.  It  is  not  wise  to  experiment  too  recklessly 
with  the  wonders  of  modern  science. 
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Events  of  the  Week 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK.— The  Joint  committee  of  the 
Mississippi  Legislature,  appointed  for  the  investigation 
of  the  State  Prison,  has  reported  gross  mismanagement 
in  the  renting  of  the  State’s  convicts  and  collections  of 
funds  for  their  hire . Farmers  living  near  In¬ 

dependence,  la.,  say  they  have  been  made  the  victims  of 
Chicago  confidence  men,  who  obtained  their  signatures 
to  notes  for  large  amounts  by  fraud.  They  discovered 
the  swindle  January  9,  when  they  were  called  upon  by  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Independence  to  pay  notes  aggre¬ 
gating  $14,000,  sent  to  the  bank  for  collection  by  Attorney 
Walter  A.  Lantz,  of  Chicago.  They  met  Lantz’s  demand 
for  payment  by  replevining  the  notes.  The  Chicago  law¬ 
yer,  when  seen  in  his  office,  said  he  had  been  forced  to 
give  up  his  trip  to  Iowa  because  of  illness.  Notes  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  similar  manner  against  Iowa  farmers, 
amounting  to  $35,000,  have  been  sent  to  a  bank  in  Jesup, 
la.,  by  Lantz  for  collection.  The  farmers  have  obtained 
counsel  and  will  make  a  thorough  investigation.  Advices 
from  Iowa  say  that  last  Summer  a  stranger  giving  the 
name  of  John  Smith  circulated  petitions  bearing  on  local 
political  matters.  Many  signatures  to  the  petitions  were 
obtained.  The  farmers  wtio  signed  now  find  that,  printed 
above  their  signatures,  is  a  promissory  note,  due  on  De¬ 
cember  18,  1901.  Attorney  Lantz  explains  that  the  notes 
were  given  him  for  collection  by  a  client  whom  he  is  now 

unable  to  find . Arrangements  have  been  made 

at  Washington  for  the  reception  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  this  country. 
Coming  as  he  does  as  the  personal  representative  of  the 
Emperor,  he  will  be  accorded  high  honors.  His  mission, 
it  is  understood,  will  take  him  to  Washington  as  the 
guest  of  the  nation,  and  he  will  be  entertained  by  the 
President  at  the  White  House.  His  landing  at  New  York 
will  be  marked  by  a  national  salute . The  small¬ 

pox  epidemic  still  continues  in  Philadelphia.  The  week 
ending  January  12  there  were  131  new  cases  and  15  deaths. 

There  are  1,000  cases  in  the  city . Investigation 

by  the  officials  who  are  charged  with  ascertaining  the 
cause  of  the  New  York  tunnel  disaster,  in  which  16  per¬ 
sons  lost  their  lives,  has  made  It  almost  certain  that  the 
signal  lights  which  should  have  guided  the  engineer  of 
the  colliding  train  were  obscured  by  smoke  and  steam. 
His  case  appears  so  favorable  that  he  has  been  admitted 
to  bail,  and  has  been  promised  another  position  by  the 
company,  which  is  a  virtual  admission  by  his  superiors 
that  it  was  not  by  his  fault  that  the  accident  happened. 
He  was  the  only  man  arrested  and  held  for  trial.  .  .  . 
The  Alaska  steamer  Bristol  went  ashore  on  Green  Island, 
British  America,  January  6;  seven  lives  lost. 

CONGRESS.— The  Nicaraguan  Canal  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  January  9  by  practicallya  unan- 
mous  vote,  only  two  members  out  of  310  voting  against 
it.  The  amendment  to  lodge  with  the  President  discre¬ 
tionary  power  as  to  the  route  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 

102  to  170 . Mr.  Hoar  in  the  Senate  January  13 

introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  seven  Senators  to  examine  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines,  the  administration  of 
the  Government  there,  and  the  condition  and  character 

of  the  inhabitants . All  negotiations  for  the  sale 

of  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  have 
come  to  an  end.  the  Danish  government  having  declined 

to  proceed  further . The  representatives  of  the 

United  States  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII. 
were  named  January  14  by  the  President.  They  are: 
Whltelaw  Reid,  special  ambassador;  Gen.  James  H.  Wil¬ 
son,  for  the  army,  and  Capt.  Charles  E.  Clark,  for  the 
navy. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  expedition  to  Loboo,  in  Batangas, 
has  been  a  complete  success.  The  columns,  under  Colo¬ 
nels  Wint  and  Wells,  have  destroyed  a  large  number  of 
barracks  and  hamlets  and  enough  rations  to  keep  20,000 
Filipinos  for  six  months.  There  was  not  a  single  Ameri¬ 
can  casualty  during  the  expedition.  The  enemy  fled  be¬ 
fore  the  Americans;  many  of  them  were  killed  and  sev¬ 
eral  surrendered.  Major  Henry  Allen,  formerly  Governor 
of  the  Island  of  Leyte  and  now  chief  of  the  insular  con¬ 
stabulary,  who  has  been  making  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  islands  of  Leyte  and  Mindanao,  has  returned 
to  Manila,  and  reports  that  the  native  constabulary  is 
fully  able  to  control  the  situation  in  the  Province  of  Mis- 
amis,  in  northern  Mindanao.  With  the  exception  of  the 
church  the  entire  town  of  Quingua,  in  Bulacan  Province, 
Lukon,  has  burned  to  the  ground,  and  thousands  of  Fil¬ 
ipinos  have  been  rendered  homeless. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Landscape  gardening  and 
floriculture  in  connection  with  rural  homes  is  to  be  taught 
at  the  State  Normal  University,  Bloomington,  Ill.  New 
ideas  in  floral  adornment  for  the  home  and  the  school 
will  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  with  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  plant  life  and  soil  influences. 
A  practical  demonstration  is  to  be  made  of  the  science 
of  propagation  and  horticulture,  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Bee  Keep¬ 
ers’  Societies  will  meet  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  February  5. 
Subjects  of  importance  will  be  brought  before  this  meet¬ 
ing,  and  a  representative  meeting  is  desired.  President, 
W.  F.  Marks,  Chapinville;  secretary,  C.  B.  Howard, 
Romulus. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Interstate  Poultry 
an*  Pet  Stock  Club  will  be  held  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  Janu¬ 
ary  27-30;  corresponding  secretary,  M.  E.  Wilcox,  Lyons, 
Iowa. 

During  the  year  1899  we  referred  to  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  a  small  barn  on  the  nursery  farm  owned  by  T.  J. 
Dwyer,  of  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  and  the'  refusal  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Insurance  Company  to  pay  the  insurance  on 
tools  and  machinery  stored  therein  on  the  ground  that 
the  tools  should  have  been  stored  in  the  home  barn,  the 
burned  building  having  been  located  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  building.  We  referred  to  the  contention 
of  the  company  at  the  time  as  being  untenable,  as  the 
policy  covered  the  tools  no  matter  where  stored.  Mr. 
Dwyer  brought  suit,  and  the  jury  rendered  him  a 
judgment  for  the  full  amount  of  the  claim.  Insurance 
companies  are  always  prompt  to  collect  their  premiums. 


and  they  have  increased  them  materially  in  recent  years; 
but  some  of  them  seem  to  think  it  good  business  to  bluff 
a  farmer  out  of  his  insurance  when  damage  has  occurred 
on  "6ne  pretext  or  another.  They  figure  on  the  fact  that 
farmers  as  a  class  do  not  like  to  go  to  law,  and  will  often 
suffer  an  injustice  rather  than  resort  to  this  expensive 
way  of  insisting  on  their  rights.  When  the  issue  is  fairly 
tested,  however,  the  courts  usually  insist  that  the  com¬ 
panies  fulfill  their  contracts.  It  would  seem  to  us  that 
a  case  of  this  kind  is  not  intended  to  increase  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  contesting  company  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  such  losses  occur. 

Those  desiring  to  attend  the  annual  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  at  Olean,  February  4,  should  write 
F.  N.  Godfrey,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  for  information  regarding 
accommodations.  _ 


THE  COST  OF  MARKETING  FRUIT. 


Interesting  Figures  from  Minnesota. 

On  page  8,  January  4  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  you  ask 
for  the  cost  of  marketing  fruit,  produce,  etc.  I  have 
made  a  statement  from  my  books  for  1901,  which  I  send 
you;  I  have  not  carried  it  out  in  decimals.  I  ship  to  a 
large  retail  grocery  store  in  St.  Paul,  which  is  130  miles, 
also  to  a  commission  house  in  Minneapolis,  140  miles,  and 
have  made  the  statement  from  both  places,  which  shows 
that  it  is  best  to  sell  direct  to  the  retailer  if  one  can  do 
so.  Cherries  and  plums  were  picked  by  the  family,  so 
had  no  account  of  picking. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  EXPENSE. 


Com. 

Strawberries  .  10 

Strawberries,  store  . — 

Cherries  .  10 

Cherries,  store  .  — 

Currants  .  10 

Currants,  store  .  — 

Black  raspberries .  10 

Black  raspberries,  store.  — 

Red  raspberries  .  10 

Red  raspberries,  store...  — 

Blackberries  .  10 

Plums  . .  10 

Plums,  store  .  — 

Minnesota. 


Ex¬ 

Pack¬ 

Pick¬ 

press 

ing. 

ing. 

15% 

12  1-5 

29  1-3 

11 

8% 

20  1-3 

8% 

6  1-3 

— 

7% 

5% 

— 

18  1-5 

14 

22  1-3 

16% 

12  3-5 

22  1-3 

7% 

7% 

18 

7% 

7% 

18 

7% 

7% 

18 

6% 

6% 

16% 

8% 

8  1-3 

16 

12% 

81-3 

— 

12% 

121-3  - 

W.  S.  WIDMOYER. 

Close  Rubbing  in  Massachusetts. 

Below  find  notes  on  our  crops  for  1901:  Asparagus,  home 
market,  value  $90,  cartage  six  per  cent,  commission  one 
per  cent.  Strawberries,  value  $500,  market,  cartage  and 
commission  the  same  as  for  asparagus.  Currants,  sold 
in  Boston,  value  $140,  transportation  10  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  10  per  cent.  Raspberries,  sold  at  home,  value  $85, 
cost  of  selling  five  per  cent.  Blackberries,  $45,  sold  at 
home,  expenses  five  per  cent.  Peaches,  value  $600,  sold 
at  home  at  a  cost  of  13  per  cent.  Plums,  $75,  sold  in  Bos¬ 
ton  at  a  cost  of  10  per  cent  for  transportation  and  10  per 
cent  commission.  Apples,  value  $125,  and  pears,  value  $50, 
both  sold  in  Boston  at  a  cost  of  15  per  cent  for  transpor¬ 
tation  and  10  per  cent  for  commission.  The  commission 
charges  in  some  cases  were  eight  per  cent.  We  lost  about 
$100  on  asparagus  and  $50  on  currants.  Strawberries 
gave  about  $200  profit  and  raspberries  $14.  Blackberries 
stand  about  even.  Other  crops  we  have  not  yet  figured 
on.  Total  loss  on  farm  business  for  1901,  $1,100.  Average 
yearly  loss  for  past  20  years  $1,800.  In  1900  a  peach  crop 
made  the  accounts  come  out  about  even.  All  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  put  on  the  credit  side,  also  Increased 
value  of  wood  land.  We  don’t  see  this  kind  of  stories 
in  many  papers,  but  we  trust  you  can  tell  your  readers 
that  all  is  not  jjrofit  in  the  fruit  business. 

MASSACHUSETTS  GROWER. 


THE  GRANGE  AND  CHINESE  EXCLUSION. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  introduction  or'  Chinese  and 
Japanese  labor  would  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  American 
farmer,  but  on  the  other  hand,  1  do  think  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  our  country  a  detriment  to  all  classes  of 
American  laborers,  without  regard  to  age,  sex  or  the 
particular  line  of  labor  they  may  be  engaged  in.  I  think 
the  farmer  and  all  others  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  farmer  and  American  laborer  generally  should  not 
only  favor,  but  work  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  act.  john  m.  williams. 

Master  Nebraska  State  Grange. 

In  my  opinion  the  introduction  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
labor  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  farmer.  The  farmer  should  not  oppose  the 
proposed  law,  but  should  give  his  earnest  and  loyal  sup¬ 
port  to  the  law  excluding  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  what 
is  of  just  as  much  importance,  the  pauper  labor  of  any 
other  foreign  country.  Our  immigration  laws  should  be 
radically  revised  so  that  only  the  better  class  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  if  any,  can  land  on  our  shores.  We  must  exclude 
any  foreigners  who  will  not  become  true  loyal  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  in  word  and  deed.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  motto,  “America  for  Americans.’’  Our  doors  should 
be  closed  and  guarded  with  integrity  and  fidelity.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  matter,  having  as  I  have 
been,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  reality,  as  we  have 
here  a  great  many  foreigners  who  are  not  or  never  will 
be  true  American  citizens,  and  the  farmers  are  brought 
in  direct  competition  with  this  low-down  element.  They 
are  detrimental  to  our  social  condition,  to  our  public 
school  system,  to  politics,  in  fact,  they  are  no  benefit  to 
the  community,  State  or  Nation.  b.  g.  leedy. 

Master  Oregon  State  Grange. 

Regarding  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
act,  I  do  not  take  quite  as  strong  grounds  as  perhaps 
some  of  the  Californians  do.  The  farm  laborers  are 
growing  scarcer  in  our  section  of  the  State,  and  the 
question  often  arises  with  me:  “What  are  the  farmers 
to  do  in  the  future?’’  Hardly  any  of  the  boys  who  have 
been  reared  on  the  farm  seem  to  care  to  stay,  and  the 
class  of  laborers  we  get  now  are  a  very  uncertain  quan¬ 
tity,  in  fact,  they  are  a  class  of  people  very  little  de¬ 
pendence  can  be  placed  upon.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  many  of  the  people  who  come  from  China  are  fully 
as  respectable  as  some  of  these  people.  The  only  trouble 
with  the  Chinamen  is  this;  just  as  quickly  as  they  get 


forehanded  they  go  back  to  China  to  die.  They  do  not 
care  to  become  citizens  of  our  country,  nor  to  participate 
any  in  our  customs  or  laws.  I  am  inclined  to  think  on 
the  whole  that  an  extended  immigration  to  our  country 
of  the  Celestials  is  not  desirable,  but  I  would  not  exclude 
the  Japanese,  as  I  believe  they  are  a  different  class  of 
people,  more  enlightened  and  more  agreeable,  and  will 
better  affiliate  with  our  laws  and  customs.  I  would  not 
exclude  immigration  of  Japanese  for  I  think  they  are 
more  desirable  than  the  Italians,  although  the  Italians 
are  doing  now  pretty  much  all  of  our  public  work.  I  think 
that  our  Government  should  be  liberal  in  one  sense,  and 
if  we  find  that  certain  people  are  coming  to  our  shores, 
the  offscouring  of  foreign  countries,  bringing  disease  and 
anarchist  principles  into  our  country,  immediately  the 
doors  should  be  closed  against  all  such.  e.  b.  norris. 

Master  New  York  State  Grange. 


THE  SHARE  OF  THE  MILLER. 

In  this  county  the  millers  return  36  pounds  standard 
flour  and  12  pounds  feed  for  60  pounds  of  wheat.  They 
claim  that  they  have  a  hard  road  to  make  one  end  lap 
on  the  other.  All  that  I  know  are  roller  mills.  J.  e.  d. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

in  this  section  there  is  in  nearly  every  village  a  local 
grist  mill.  The  price  for  grinding  at  these  mills  is  three 
cents  per  bushel;  if  a  full  carload  is  to  be  ground  price 
two  cents  per  bushel.  We  can  have  the  grain  ground  fine 
or  coarse,  as  the  owner  orders.  J.  h.  r. 

Portland,  Me. 

Here,  in  and  around  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  we  are  served 
in  what  1  call  a  reasonable  way.  i  place  a  quantity  of 
wheat  on  the  cars,  17  miles  from  East  Aurora,  pay 
freight,  about  30  cents  for  10  or  12  bushels.  The  miller 
takes  it  from  the  station,  grinds  by  roller  process;  returns 
to  station  at  10  cents  per  bushel.  Return  freight  is  the 
same  as  sending,  so  the  sum  total  is  about  16  cents  per 
bushel.  The  flour  is  as  nice  and  white  as  almost  any  we 
find  in  market.  Many  of  our  farmers  drive  and  get 
their  grist  to  return  the  same  day.  b.  b. 

Sardinia,  N.  Y. 

Where  1  reside  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  about  seven  miles 
north  of  Auburn,  we  are  within  reach  of  six  flouring 
mills.  None  of  these  mills  will  give  over  30  pounds  of 
llrst-grade  flour  for  60  pounds  of  No.  1  wheat.  For  the 
poorer  grades  of  flour,  and  they  claim  to  have  two,  they 
give  33  or  35  pounds  for  the  60  pounds  of  wheat,  and  this 
is  all  we  get;  no  bran  or  middlings.  I  think  this  is  the 
case,  so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  learn,  all  over  this 
part  of  the  State.  This  kind  of  business  is  outrageous. 
But  bad  as  it  is  it  is  no  worse  than  the  tax  question  and 
many  others.  Many  thanks  for  the  stand  The  R.  N.-Y. 
takes  on  all  these  important  questions.  m.  m. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


MARKET  PROSPECTS  FOR  BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  quite  dull  at  present.  There  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  stock  offering  from  dealers  who  are 
anxious  to  sell.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers  are  not 
moving  beans  at  all  freely.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
scarcity  of  potatoes  has  increased  the  demand  for  beans; 
in  fact,  we  doubt  whether  there  is  any  scarcity,  al¬ 
though,  perhaps,  the  crop  is  not  as  large  as  it  was  last 
year.  ferrin  brothers  comfany. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Very  few  beans  are  grown  in  this  section,  and  while 
we  know  something  about  beans  arriving  from  the  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  of  New  York  State,  Canada  and  the 
West,  yet  we  know  nothing  that  would  be  of  value  to 
you  about  the  size  of  the  local  crop.  Our  bean  market 
since  the  first  of  the  year  has  lacked  activity,  and  is  at 
the  moment  rather  weak.  The  quantity  in  this  country 
and  the  amount  that  may  be  imported  are  such  unknown 
factors  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  estimate  regard¬ 
ing  value  during  the  remainder  of  the  consuming  year. 
Our  private  opinion  is  that  they  will  probably  be  a  trifle 
lower.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  your  second  question, 
viz.:  Has  the  scarcity  of  potatoes  increased  the  demand 
for  beans,”  for  the  reason  that  nearly  everything  in  the 
produce  line  as  well  as  cereals  is  higher  because  of  the 
general  drought  during  the  last  Summer,  so  that  no 
doubt  beans  are  participating  in  the  general  advance, 
but  we  hardly  think  that  the  quantity  or  value  of  po¬ 
tatoes  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  value  or  consump¬ 
tion  of  beans,  for  the  reason  that  their  use  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  interchangeable.  barker  &  co. 

Philadelphia. 


PRICES  FOR  CANNING  TOMATOES.— This  county 
(Johnson)  is  well  supplied  with  factories,  having  three 
that  run  almost  every  year,  and  do  quite  a  large  busi¬ 
ness.  but  tomatoes  last  year  were  almost  a  failure,  and 
1900  not  a  very  good  season,  nor  was  1899  extra  for  the 
growers.  They  no  doubt  could  have  realized  more  clear 
money  by  growing  corn,  for  which  our  county  stands 
among  the  best.  Last  year  20  cents  per  bushel  was  paid, 
which  is  $6.66  2-3  per  ton,  the  growers  paying  $1.80  per 
1,000  for  the  plants  grown  by  the  canning  company.  Tne 
season  being  bad  for  setting,  most  growers  had  to  make 
as  much  as  two  settings,  and  then  not  a  very  good 
stand.  Picking  is  figured  at  about  four  cents  per  bushel, 
and  the  cultivation,  then  the  docking  at  factory,  all  go 
to  make  the  expense  very  great,  so  that  owing  to  short 
crop  no  grower  hardly  paid  expenses.  The  company  has 
been  offering  21  cents  per  bushel,  or  about  $7  per  ton  for 
coming  season,  but  the  farmers  are  not  taking  hold,  and 
do  not  talk  of  contracting  very  liberally  if  25  cents  should 
be  offered,  as  the  prospect  Is  good  for  high  prices  for 
corn,  which  they  can  grow  for  less  trouble  and  expense. 
So,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  think  if  the  factories 
get  a  very  large  acreage  contracted  they  will  have  to 
bid  up  pretty  well  in  order  to  get  their  stuff  grown.  In 
consideration  of  present  prices  for  canned  goods  and  fu¬ 
ture  prospects,  I  think  they  can  afford  to  pay  liberal 
prices.  evan  swift. 

Indiana. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

CHARITY— “AT  HOME.” 

De  trouble  wid  de  country, 

Likewise  de  human  race, 

Is— Charity  so  awful  cold 
She  hugs  de  fireplace! 

Cat’s  des  de  trouble  ever’whar’; 

Ef  Charity  wuz  wise 
She’d  git  out  in  de  Chris’mus  air 
En  take  some  exercise! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

* 

One  of  our  clerical  friends  tells  a  lit¬ 
tle  coasting  story  which  shows  two  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view.  He  spent  his  boy¬ 
hood  in  a  New  Jersey  town  where  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  principal  streets  form  most 
inviting  hills— hills  no  normal  boy  could 
look  at,  during  snowy  weather,  without 
at  once  rushing  home  for  his  sled.  Of 
course  the  boys  coasted  down  every  one 
of  those  hills  in  spite  of  police  prohibi¬ 
tion,  until  pedestrians  found  it  far  more 
dangerous  to  cross  the  street  than  to 
take  a  hand  in  a  South  American  revo¬ 
lution.  It  was  no  use  filling  the  jail 
with  unrepentant  coasters,  so  finally  the 
city  authorities  gave  the  boys  full  per¬ 
mission  to  coast  on  one  hilly  street,  so 
long  as  they  kept  away  from  others.  It 
was  a  delightful  hill;  one  of  those  in¬ 
clines  where  it  takes  two  minutes  to  go 
down,  and  20  minutes  to  climb  up.  One 
day  a  party  of  boys  on  a  big  bob-sled 
just  started  as  they  noticed  a  woman  ap¬ 
parently  about  to  cross  from  a  side 
street.  She  didn’t  cross,  however,  but 
stood  inquiringly  in  the  center  of  the 
hill,  looking  quite  unconcerned.  The 
foremost  boy  on  the  sled  had  been  told 
he  should  always  be  polite  to  ladies,  so 
he  raised  his  head  a  little  and  called  out: 

“Madam!” 

But  the  woman  stood  stock  still,  as 
though  the  nearest  boy  was  in  the  next 
county,  merely  wobbling  a  little,  in  a 
way  that  completely  upset  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  boy  steering.  Again  the 
polite  boy  called  out,  in  agonizing  ap¬ 
peal: 

“Madam! ! ! 

The  bob-sled  came  nearer;  the  wo¬ 
man  merely  shook  out  her  skirts  a  lit¬ 
tle,  as  though  a  bob-sled  on  a  steep  hill 
could  be  “shoo’d”  off  the  patn  like  a  hen. 

“MADAM,”  shrieked  the  polite  boy 
for  the  third  time.  Then,  rising  glori¬ 
ously  to  the  occasion,  as  the  sled  de¬ 
scended  upon  the  immovable  monument 
of  feminine  obstinacy,  that  boy  reached 
out,  clutched  the  woman  firmly  around 
the  waist,  and  drew  her  up  on  to  the 
bob,  as  if  he  were  young  Doch invar  on 
runners.  A  few  seconds  later,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  the  boys  offered  a 
courteous  apology  to  their  unwilling 
passenger.  Compared  with  her,  a  wet 
hen  would  be  a  calm  and  placid  crea¬ 
ture.  She  was  not  merely  angry;  she 
was  mad  enough  to  foam  at  the  mouth. 
She  rejected  all  apologies,  including  an 
offer  to  tow  her  up  the  hill  again  to  the 
place  she  started  from.  Finally  one  of 
the  boys  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  of  about  four  feet,  and  closed  the 
episode  by  remarking  with  dignity: 

“Madam,  you’re  the  most  unreason¬ 
able  person  I  ever  met.  Here  we’ve 
given  you  a  beautiful  ride  down  hill, 
and  offered  to  pull  you  up  again,  and 
yet  you’re  not  satisfied.  If  you  don’t 
like  it  because  it  was  unexpected,  you 
ought  to  keep  off  our  hill.  We  always 
try  to  be  polite  to  grown-ups,  but  I  don’t 
think  that  the  next  lady  who  refuses  to 
move  off  the  track  will  'be  invited  to 
take  a  front  seat!”  Then  the  indignant 
boys  filed  solemnly  up  the  hill  again. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
lows’  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  'teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


leaving  the  woman  to  consider  whether 
a  slight  loss  of  personal  dignity  com¬ 
bined  with  an  exhilarating  experience  of 
rapid  transit,  was  sufficient  excuse  for 
an  inarticulate  rage — and  a  woman  has 
to  become  very,  very  angry  to  be  unable 
to  speak.  We  hope,  as  she  cooled  down, 
she  realized  that  even  boys  have  some 
rights  that  should  be  respected,  and  that 
from  their  youthful  point  of  view,  she 
was  herself  the  offender. 


The  Rural  Fatterns. 

Little  girls  are  always  nicely  dressed 
in  simple  plaids  or  checks.  The  pretty 
frock  illustrated  is  made  of  mixed  wool 
material  in  brown  and  white,  with  re- 
vers  of  brown  velvet,  on  which  white 
lace  is  applied,  trimming  of  velvet  rib¬ 
bon  and  yoke  of  white  silk  banded  with 
the  same.  The  same  design  can  be  util¬ 
ized  for  many  materials  and  many  com¬ 
binations.  The  simple  little  waist  shown 
is  made  over  a  body  lining  and  closes 
together  at  the  center  back.  On  to  this 
lining  the  contrasting  yoke  is  faced,  and 
over  it  are  arranged  the  front  and  backs 
of  the  waist,  which  are  gathered  at  the 
waist  line,  and  are  finished  with  pointed 
revers  at  their  upper  edges.  The  sleeves 
are  in  bishop  style  with  straight  narrow 
cuffs.  The  circular  skirt  has  a  circular 
flounce  applied  over  the  lower  edge,  and 
the  fullness  is  arranged  in  inverted 
pleats  at  the  center  back  but  may  be 
gathered  if  so  preferred.  The  flounce 
may  be  omitted  if  not  desired.  To  cut 
this  costume  for  a  girl  eight  years  of 
age  5 y2  yards  of  material  21  inches  wide, 
3%  yards  27  inches  wide -or  2 y2  yards  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required,  with  (4- 
yard  each  of  silk  and  piece  velvet  and 


3995  Girl’s;  Costume, 
6  to  1  2  years. 


two  pieces  of  velvet  ribbon  to  trim  as 
illustrated.  The  pattern  No.  3996  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Plain  shirt  waists,  with  comfortable 
turn-over  collars  are  necessary  to  every 
boy’s  wardrobe.  This  satisfactory  model 
is  shown  in  percale,  white  with  stripes 
of  blue,  but  is  suited  to  all  washable 
shirtings  and  to  both  flannel  and  flan¬ 
nelette.  The  waist  fits  smoothly  across 
the  shoulders  and  is  arranged  in  gath¬ 
ers  at  the  waist  line,  where  there  is  an 
applied  belt  to  which  buttons  are  sewed 
by  means  of  which  the  trousers  are  held 
in  place.  The  sleeves  are  in  regulation 
shirt  style  with  straight  cuffs  and  open¬ 
ings  finished  with  overlaps.  At  the  neck 


THERE  IS  A  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE 

Who  aro  Injured  by  tne  use  of  coffee.  Recently  there 
has  been  placed  in  all  the  grocery  stores  a  new  pre¬ 
paration  called  GRAIN-O.  made  of  pure  grains,  that 
takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  it  without  distress,  and  but  few  can  tell  it 
from  coffee.  It  does  not  cost  over  J4  as  much. 
Children  may  drink  it  with  great  benefit,  lac.  and 
25c.  per  package.  Try  it.  Ask  for  GRAIN-0 


is  a  turn-over  collar  which  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  omitted,  and  tne  neck  finished 
with  the  neckband,  to  which  separate 
collars  can  be  attached  when  preferred. 
To  cut  this  waist  for  a  boy  eight  years 
of  age,  1%  yard  of  material  27  inches 
wide  or  1%  yard  32  inches  wide  will  be 


4005.  Boy’s  Shirt  Waist, 

4  to  12  Years. 

required.  The  pattern  No.  4005  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  boys  of  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


BIGGER  BOX 
iSAME  PRICE 


namelin 

THE  MODERN  STOVE  POLISH 

Brilliant  Xlean, 
Easily  Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER  YET  ? 
FIRE  PROOF  \\ 


Double,  Bush  £  Trailing 

SWEET  PEAS 

l>ouT>Ie  Sweet  Peas— 

White,  Pink,  Scarlet, 
Striped.  The 4  sorts  for  15c. 
Trailing  Sweet  Peas- 
Trails  instead  of  growing 
upright.  Wldte,  Huk,  Yel¬ 
low  .Lavenderand  Scarlet. 
The  5  sorts  for  15c. 

It  a  n h  Sweet  Peas— 
Grow  in  bush  form  with¬ 
out  support.  Striped,  Lav. 
ender  and  Brown-red.  The  3  sorts  for  10c. 

All  12  sorts ,  atiit  packet  each  for  20c.,  postpaid. 

.  OUR  CHEAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits,  136 
pages,  profusely  illustrated,  large  colored  plates, FREE. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Dark,  Jl.T. 


•‘Things 
e^re  not 
what  they 
seem.” 

“A  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its 
weakest  link.” 

•  Seams  are  the  “weak 
links”  in  metal  boxes  when 
exposed  to  the  weather — 
therefore,  a  seemingly  safe  flail  Box 

with  many  seams,  is  not  what  it  seems. 
The  safe  way  is  to  use  the  practically  seam¬ 
less,  Heavy  Steel  Plate  Box  made  only  by  the 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,Adriai\,Mich. 
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Who  suffers  from  Bodily 
Aches  and  Pains,  such  as 
Rheumatism.  Gout,  Lum¬ 
bago,  Headache,  Pleurisy, 
Sciatica,  Sprains  and  Bruises 


Should  Use 


.  St JacobsOil 

£ 

£  It  Conquers  Pain 


£ 

£ 


Price,  25c  and  50c. 


8OLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE.  JL 
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BEFORE  BUYING  S?i0er?S-’ 
A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  glr- 

n  1  ■  1  — — — — ■  ■  ing  full  de¬ 

scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  Owego.N.Y. 


BARGAINS  IN 

Fruit  Packages, 

Berry,  Grape,  Peach,  Crates, 
Tills,  Baskets,  etc. 

Our  mills  must  dispose  of  surplus  stock.  Buy  your 
supplies  early. 

COLES  &  COMPANY, 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE . 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Cood’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Tobacco  Soap  No.  6. 

Kegs,  601bs.ea., 5Hc.lb.  M  Bbl.,  about 27Slbs.,4e. lb 
Kegs,  100 lbs.  ea.,  5c.  lb.  Bbls.,  about  426  lbs.,89<o.lfe 
Kegs.  170  lbs.  ea.,  4hjc.  lb. 

Large  quantities  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 
JAMES  GOOD,  937  N.  Front  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUBEBOIP 

THE 

POULTRY-HOUSE 

ROOFING 


As  a  water-proof  covering  for  Poultry- 1 
J  Houses,  RUBEHOII)  has  no  equal.  Keeps 
tne  houses  cool  during  the  warm  weather, 
i  and  warm  In  Winter,  and  the  chicks  dry  and  [ 
|  comfortable  The  sun  cannot  melt  It. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

lOO  William  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


i  JD  t%  "W  Silk  Fringe  Cardi,  Love,  Transparent,  E»- 
9  /  ■  cort  &  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Puuzlua, 

"  ■  ■  New  Games,  Premium  Artloloe,  Ao.  Finest 

Sample  Book  of  Visiting  h  Hidden  Name  t 
Cards,  Biggest  Catalogue.  Send  2c.  stamp 
for  alL  OHIO  CAJLD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


CARDS 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo  oan 
operate  them  easl  ly.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  R. 


Rural 


THE 


Delivery 


SIGNAL 


POSTOFFICE  1 
YOUR  DOOR 


Bates-IIawrey  Patent 


A 
AT 

THE  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX,  Batcs- 
Hawley  Patent,  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  BOX 
FOR  RURAL  SERVICE.  It  has  been  ||| 
especially  recommended  by  the  Post¬ 


master  General— Is  full  government  size;,  18x6?<t xllji,  and  is  tlio  only  jmi.t 
one  which  will  meet  all  your  requirements.  Material— Heavy  Steel  andljl|f 
Iron,  completely  Galvanized,  finished  very  attractively  in  Aluminum  and 
Red.  Yale  lock.  Automatic  Signal  flag.  Individual  celluloid  name  plate. 

FREE  SAMPLE  worth  $3.  for  first  list  of  patrons  on  proposed  routes. 
Write  for  particulars.  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX  CO.,  (Box  A1)  Joliet,  III. 
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A  Trek  to  the  South. 

Part  V. 

The  day  after  we  left  Danville,  in  the 
afternoon,  we  had  to  cross  a  stream,  for 
the  bridge  was  broken.  We  were  half 
way  across  when  “snap”  went  some¬ 
thing.  Fred  said:  “Don’t  be  frightened, 
Lena,”  and  he  got  out.  One  of  our  whif- 
fletrees  had  broken  right  in  two.  The 
water  was  not  very  deep  and  Fred  got 
his  ax  out  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  a 
young  tree  down  and  a  new  whiffletree 
made  and  on;  and  we  finished  our  trip 
across  the  stream  and  went  on  our  way 
rejoicing.  We  were  miles  from  any  help, 
so  I  don’t  know  what  we  would  have 
done  if  he  was  not  so  handy.  That 
night  he  fixed  it  up,  and  it  lasted  the 
entire  trip.  From  Danville  the  canal 
was  still  with  us,  and  we  were  in  the 
woods  first  and  then  into  a  fruit  and 
grain  world.  My,  the  beautiful  fruit 
farms  we  have  passed!  Such  lots  of 
cherries,  peaches  and  apples!  At  noon 
we  asked  a  young  girl  if  we  might  eat 
our  lunch  under  her  cherry  tree;  she 
said  “Yes,”  and  staid  to  visit  us.  At 
first  I  thought  she  might  leave  us  alone, 
but  come  to  find  out,  she  was  only  14, 
her  mother  was  dead,  and  she  did  all 
the  work  for  her  father  and  uncle,  and 
had  been  going  to  school,  too,  poor  lit¬ 
tle  thing.  She  told  me  about  her  school; 
her  father  is  off  on  the  farm  all  day  and 
she  is  over  a  half-mile  from  anyone.  I 
asked  her  if  it  was  not  hard  to  cook  for 
them.  She  answered: 

“In  the  Summer,  when  school  is  out, 
I  do  not  mind,  but  in  the  Winter  I  have 
to  stop  and  scratch  my  head  to  think 
what  to  have  for  supper.” 

She  was  fond  of  reading  and  I  gave 
her  a  nice  story  and  will  send  her  some 
more  from  North  Carolina.  She-  looked 
at  McKinley  and  said: 

“Well,  he  sits  up  there  as  if  he  owned 
the  whole  shooting  match.”  It  did  look 
as  if  he  thought  so.  We  had  all  the 
cherries  we  could  eat.  1  told  her  I  had 
not  had  a  decent  tasting  cherry  for  20 
long  years,  not  since  I  left  Jersey. 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  us 
on  that  trip  through  the  Susquehanna 
Valley  to  see  the  world  as  we  saw  it,  up 
on  a  high  hill,  looking  down  on  places 
all  fenced  off  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
woods  between  them;  hedges  of  su¬ 
mach  and  sassafras.  Fred  had  never 
seen  sassafras  before.  I  told  mm  it  made 
me  think  of  a  crazy  quilt — all  those  dif¬ 
ferent  shaped  fields  and  colors.  Well, 
we  went  down  the  hill  and  through  the 
main  street  of  Sunbury  to  the  ferry  in 
great  style.  Gray  gave  a  snort,  and  Kin 
sat  up  in  the  wagon  with  me  and  looked 
around  as  much  as  to  say:  “This  is 
nothing.  You  ought  to  see  the  places 
we  have  been  in!”  The  Susquehanna 
was  still  a  small  stream.  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  it.  Sunburg  is  not  a  large  but 
a  lovely  town — the  people  looked  as  if 
they  knew  something.  Here  a  reporter 
stopped  Fred  to  ask  him  about  our  trip 

A  little  farther  on  we  had  a  fine 
chance  to  see  “how  the  other  half  lives.” 
There  were  four  darkies  gipsying.  They 
had  a  wagon  and  in  it  a  small  trunk  and 
bag  of  -clothes,  a  box  of  food  and  dishes, 
and  two  iron  kettles;  one  for  heating 
water  and  one  for  cooking.  The  elder 
couple  slept  in  the  wagon,  and  the 
younger  on  a  pile  of  hay  under  it.  They 
had  three  dogs,  and  the  woman  said  all 
three  of  them  would  not  make  one  good 
one.  Our  road  the  next  day  ibranched  off 
from  the  river,  through  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farms.  We  had  beautiful  weather 
and  reached  Duncannon  at  noon,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  It  is  a  great  railroad  cen¬ 
ter,  and  has  'brass,  iron  and  lots  of  oth¬ 
er  works.  The  Juniata  empties  into  the 
Susquehanna  here;  which  made  it  wider, 
but  still  very  shallow.  At  Marysville, 
which  is  just  a  large  railroad  center,  we 
crossed  on  the  ferry  to  Harrisburg,  in  a 
storm;  our  first  rain.  We  were  then  on 
the  road  five  weeks  and  had  traveled 
400  miles.  It  was  lots  of  fun,  and  nice 
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to  see  so  much  of  the  world  in  such  an 
intimate  way.  At  this  point  we  bade 
good-bye  to  the  Susquehanna. 

The  following  morning  it  cleared  off 
for  our  start  from  the  hotel,  and  we  had 
a  good  day,  but  towards  night  it  just 
poured  and  we  stopped  at  Dillsburg,  a 
small  but  kindly  place,  and  had  a  good 
rest;  were  off  again  in  the  morning,  but 
soon  the  rain  started  in  again  and  kept 
it  up  ail  day  and  into  the  night;  were 
in  the  woods  for  dinner,  and  had  supper 
in  the  carriage,  where  we  were  kept  nice 
and  dry.  All  the  afternoon  we  had  tried 
to  find  some  place — a  hotel  or  farmhouse 
— to  stay,  but  failed,  at  any  price.  I 
finally  asked  Fred  what  he  thought  of 
farmers — “as  a  class.”  How  he  did 
laugh  and  shake  his  head  at  me!  At 
last,  late  in  the  evening  of  'Saturday,  we 
reached  Gettysburg  and  put  up  at  such 
a  nice  hotel.  The  people  were  Christians 
and  as  kind  as  could  be.  We  did  have 
such  an  interesting  time,  going  over  the 
battlefield!  The  cannon  were  there  and 
the  places  all  marked  where  the  troops 
fought,  so  we  could  follow  the  battle 
from  point  to  point.  The  monuments 
were  fine.  'I  felt  so  proud  of  those  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It  was  a 
great  educator,  after  all  those  histories 
of  the  Civil  War  that  we  read  together; 
everything  seemed  so  real.  All  the 
ground  around  Big  Round  Top  and  the 
National  Cemetery  and  the  Confederate 
Avenue,  is  fenced  in  with  nice  wire,  and 
U.  S.  painted  on  it.  That  night  we  camp¬ 
ed  in  Maryland,  near  the  Emmettsburg 
road,  where  our  troops  marched,  and  the 
next  day  we  were  on  a  turnpike  that  we 
kept  till  we  reached  (Staunton,  which  is 
in  the  center  of  Virginia.  We  passed 
through  Hagerstown  and  Williamsport, 
where  the  first  skirmish  occurred  after 
the  “opening  ball”  was  fired  from  Fort 
Sumter.  It  was  here,  so  they  told  us, 
that  our  troops  crossed  the  Potomac; 
and  they  have  a  gun  and  flag  on  the 
hill  where  the  fight  was,  and  the  dead 
were  buried  there.  Well,  the  toll  for 
our  team  was  three  cents  a  mile;  and  I 
tell  you  our  pocketbook  was  lighter  by 
the  time  we  reached  Staunton;  but  the 
roads  were  fine,  and  we  made  good  time 
and  the  horses  did  not  get  so  tired.  They 
kept  well,  and  Fred  had  offers  to  sell 
most  every  day. 

We  stopped  at  a  place  before  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  turnpike,  to  find  if  we  were  on 
the  right  road;  the  man  was  a  German, 
and  very  nice.  He  said  he  came*  from 
the  old  country  10  years  ago.  Fred — 
poor  fellow— was  very  sympathetic,  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  get  homesick, 
so  far  away  from  his  friends.  He  an¬ 
swered: 

“Why,  no.  1  have  a  brother  out  in 
Iowa.”  Fred  just  looked  at  him 

k.  e.  w. 


The  kind  of  honesty  that  won’t  actu¬ 
ally  steal’s  a  kind  of  fool  honesty  that’s 
common  enough;  but  the  kind  mat 
keeps  people’s  mouth  shut  when  they 
hadn’t  ought  to  talk  is  about  the  scur- 
cest  thing  going. — “David  Harum.” 


One  word — 
Macbeth  —  stands 


for  everything  good 
in  lamp  chimneys. 


My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Here  is  a  bright  boy  in  Crestline,  Ohio. 
In  writing  of  bis  work  for  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  be  says: 

" When  I  saw  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  1  knew  that 
there  was  a  good  chance 
to  earn  some  money, 
which  I  wanted.  1  sold 
my  first  ten  copies  easily 
and  then  started  to  work 
for  new  customers.  My 
order  has  grown  until  I 
now  sell  more  than  sixty 
a  week.  /  deliver  all  the 
copies  on  Friday,  after 
school  closes,  and  on 
Saturday .  In  addition 
to  selling  single  copies  / 
have  earned  about 
$12.00  by  taking  yearly 
subscriptions.” 


T>OYS,  we  set  you  up  ki  business.  We  want 

^  boys  for  Agents  in  every  town  to  sell 

The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

(of  PHiladelpHia) 

A  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  maga¬ 
zine,  published  weekly  at  5  cents  the  copy. 

We  will  furnish  you  with  ten  copies  the 

first  week  free  of  charge ;  yon  can  then 
send  us  the  wholesale  price  for  as  many 
as  you  find  yon  can  sell  for  the  next  week. 

You  can  find  many  people  who  will  be 
glad  to  patronize  ,a  bright  boy,  and  will 
agree  to  buy  of  you  every  week  if  you  de¬ 
liver  it  regularly  at  house,  store  or  office. 

You  can  build  up  a  regular  trade  in  a 

short  time  ;  permanent  customers  who 
will  buy  every  week.  You  can  thus 
make  money  without  interfering  with 
your  school  duties,  and  be  independent. 

Send  for  full  Particular..  Remember  that 
The  Saturday  evening  Post  k  172  years 
old;  the  oldest  paper  in  the  United  States,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1728  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  lias  die 
best  writers  of  the  world  contributing  to  its  columns. 
So  popular  that  a  hundred  thousand  new  sub¬ 
scribes  were  added  to  Its  list  the  past  year. 

ADDRESS 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


A  Wooden  Washer  works  hard,  rubs  and  destroys  clothing,  leaks 
and  falls  apart,  is  heavy  and  awkward  to  handle. 

A  Steel  Washer — galvanized — never  rusts,  never  leaks,  never  falls 
apart,  is  cleanly  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  That  is  why  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 


is  made  of  steel.  It  is  easy  to  operate,  because  it  washes  by  air  pres¬ 
sure.  Air  forces  soap  and  water  through  the  clothes  and  takes  out  the 
dirt.  No  rubbing  on  washboards,  no  wood  or  metal  pegs  to  destroy 
clothes,  as  in  other  machines,  but  simply  air  pressure,  without  hard 
work,  without  friction,  wear  or  waste,  making  washing  easy. 

It  washes  fast,  washes  clean,  washes  everything.  It  is  on  rollers 


to  move  about  easily. 

Thousands  in  use,  each  one  a  testimonial. 

You  take  no  risk  on  the  EASY  washer.  Try  it  four  weeks,  then 
return  it  if  you  wish.  Write  for  full  information. 


DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MADE  $105  THE  FIRST  MONTH  S 

“OrderB  coming  in  faster  than  I  can  get  them  out.”  J.  L.  BAItRIOK,  of  LA.,  writes;  “Am  making 
*3.00  to  *8.00  every  day  t  work.”  H.  F.  BALLOW,  of  MASS.,  writes:  *•  Made  *17.00  the 
lirst  live  days.”  I.  T.  CONKLIN,  of  OHIO,  writes:  “Am  teaching  school.  Double  my  in- 
como  plating  evenings  and  Saturdays.”  M.  A.  CLINK,  of  IND.,  writes:  “Prof.  Gray  is  cer- 

. _ ‘  tainly  a  friend  of  !he  masses.  Am  well  pleased  with  bis  outfit,  llig  money  in 

the  plating  buBiners.”  MRS.  T.  J.  MORGAN,  of  ILL.,  writes:  “Am  a  poor 
Jlfo  _  woman  with  three  children,  yet  the  first  month  I  plated  over  400  pieces.” 

Ites.  Fl  FI  -^LBKRT  ABRAHAM,  of  MINN.,  writes :  “  Must  tell  you  of  my  success. 

MADE  AS  HIGH  AS  $9.25  A  DAY. 

The  plating  I  did  last  year  gives  perfect  satisfaction.”  W.  F.  STIGLITZ, 
of  S.  C.,  writes :  “Anyone  can  do  fine  plating  on  your  outfits.  I  find  them 
exactly  as  represented.”  R.  P.  HOWARD,  writes:  “Am  well  pleased. 
Have  more  plating  than  I  can  do.”  MRS.  C.  J.  ARMiTAGE,  writes: 
“Anyone  can  do  good  plating  by  your  process.  I  had  no  trouble.”  MRS. 
L.  M.  ANDERSON,  of  IOWA,  writes :  “  X  made  *3. SO  to  *0.50  a  day. 
Well  pleased  Gray  &  Co.,  were  very  kind  to  me.”  Hundreds  of  others  are  making  money.  So  can  you. 
Investigate.  Costs  nothing:.  Simply  write  us.  Do  it  today.  Let  us  start  you.  Gentle¬ 
men  or  ladies  can  positively  make  *5.00  to  *15.00  a  day  at  homo  or  traveling,  taking 
orders,  using,  selling  and  appointing  agents  for  Prof.  Gray’s  latest  improved  machines  for  doing  gold, 
silver  ’nickel 'and  metal  plating  on  watcliOB,  jewelry,  tableware,  bicycles,  all-metal  goods. 


LET  US  START  YOU. 


We’vo  done  plating  for  years.  Will  teaeli  you.  furnish  receipts,  for¬ 
mulas  and  trade  secrets  PIIHU.  No  experience  required.  We 

make  outfits  all  sizos.  Easily  operated.  Send  them  out  complete.  Work  on 
same  principle  as  Roger  Rros.  do  their  best  plating.  THE  ROYAL.  l*rof. 

Gray  s  new  immersion  process.  Latest  method.  Goods  dipped  in 
nV, -  i  Fota  '  Liken  out  instantly,  you  find  brilliant  plate,  ready  to  deliver. 

•»«a  P  a*°  ev‘T5r  time.  Guaranteed  5  to  10  years.  A  hoy  plates  200  to 
.too  pieces  of  tableware  daily.  No  electricity  or  polishing  necessary, 
tremendous  demand  for  replating.  Every  family,  person,  restaur¬ 
ant  or  factory  have  goods  to  be  plated.  You  won’t  need  to  canvass. 

Our  agents  have  all  the  plating  they  can  do.  You  can  hire  bovs  cheap  to  do 
your  plating  the  same  as  we.  Replating  is  honest  and  legitimate.  Customers 
delighted.  PROFITS  IWMBSSH.  We’re  old  established  firm.  Capital  $100,000.00.  Largest  mfg’ra. 
IyJ°IY  wLnt  *»  required.  Customers  havo  bonefit  of  our  experience.  All  goods  fully  guaranteed. 

for  our  New  Plan,  Testimonials,  etc.,  I  Sample  of  ulatlnir  nnne  on  nnr  outfits  for  2-cent  stamp. 
Free,  so  wo  can  start  you  at  once.  I  Gray  &  Co.  Plattnq  Works  108Miaml  8ldg,  Cln’tl.O* 


iv  iiuw  wiim in  req 

Write  Today 


plank  save  Timber  and  cash.  Best, 
ilS  cheapest,  strongest;  4,000  In  use.  Book 
for  stamp.  8HAWVKR  BROS.,  Bellefontalne,  Ohio. 


Mnto  fnf  Profit158  PaKes>  50c.  Testimonials 
llUlO  lUl  rlulil  free.  I.  R.  PARKY,  Parry,  N„  I. 
December  1  to  April  1,  Orlando,  Fla. 


'One  Year  Free 

!  Any  reader  of  this  paper  can  have  POULTRY 
MONTHLY  TWO  years  for  GO  CKjnTS  regular 
price  for  ONE  year.  No  better  poultry  paper  pub¬ 
lished.  Sample  copy  free. 

i  POULTRY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Send 


C  J  f  i  ft  is  otir  price.  Re- 
yl  l.l  V  tails  at  $18.  High 
Grade  Single  Strap  Harness, cut 
from  oak  tanned  leather.  Nick, 
or  Davis  rubber  trim.,  in.  V 
uliapo  brva.it collar, If  ,'  traces, Un. Utica 
Send  for  Free  88<>-puge  Cl 
buckles,  Fly  Nets,  and  cv 


cor 


That’s 

Why 

Our 

Prices 


Cfti  is  our  price.  Rc* 
V  ^  tails  at  $40.  Extra 


Are 

So  Low 
For 

tN  :  n  E/|  For  this  Farm 
$  I  u.dU  Harness.  Traces 

t . .  . -  6  ft.  long,  i%  in.  wide.  i8ft.  1 

quality  Double  Buggy  Harness. 'lines.  Pole  and  Breast straps  ilA  ' 

Nick,  or  Davis  rubber  triin., i  in.,  with  snaps  and  slides.  No 
in.  trac  es,  x  in.  lines,  fi  ll  kipjcollars,  $18.50.  With,  $21.75.1 
collars.  26  styles  double  driving  Every  Harness  guaranteed  to  from  heavy  oak  tanned  stock, 
harness,  $14.60  to  $65.00.  Isuit.  If  it  don't.can  be  returned.  With  heavy  hip  collars,  #27. 25. 

utulog.  l  t  shows  225  ntyles  Harness.  Also  harness  repairs  strap  work,  snap., 

crytliing  for  th© burn.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St., Chicago, 


^  Catalog. 


The 
Best 
Harness 


CO  J  OftFor  Heavy  Team 

OftlLU  [liiniCK..  with 
breeching  ijfin.tTaces(oriL in- 
lower  price).  Genuine  bolt 
hames.  Linesiin.  x  18  ft.  Cut 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


New  York,  January  18,  1902. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth, 

to  arrive  .  —  @  87% 

No.  2,  red,  elevator  .  —  @  87% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  elevator....  —  @  67% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed  .  —  @  53 

Rye,  No.  2,  W'n,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y..  —  @  73 

Barley,  feeding  .  65  @  67 

Malting  .  —  @  69 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  1901,  choice,  per  bu - 2  32%@2  35 

Poor  to  good  . 2  00  @2  30 

Medium,  1901,  choice . 1  97%@2  00 

Pea.  1901,  choice  . 1  92%@1  95 

Medium  and  pea,  poor  to  good..l  75  @1  90 

Red  kidney,  1901,  choice  . 2  10  @2  15 

Poor  to  good  . 1  80  @2  05 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice  . 1  80  @1  85 

Yellow  eye,  1901,  choice .  —  @2  35 

Lima,  California,  1901 . 3  25  @  — 

Imported  Giants  . 2  45  @2  50 

Imported,  Marrow,  round . 2  20  @2  25 

Imported,  Marrow,  klotzels — 2  10  @2  15 

Imported,  medium  . 1  80  @1  85 

Quotations  for  white  beans  are  based  up¬ 


on  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel  in  the  New  York 
market. 

FEED. 


City  bran,  200-lb.  sacks .  —  @24  00 

Middlings  .  —  @26  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  . 

Clover,  mixed 
Straw,  rye,  long 


82%@  85 
75  @  80 
60  @  70 
55  @  65 
65  @  67% 
75  @  80 


MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  3%  cents  per 
quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb . 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

June,  extras  . 

Held,  firsts  . 

Held,  seconds  . 

Held,  thirds  . 

State  dairy,  tubs,  fresh,  fancy.. 

Tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Tubs,  thirds  . 

Tins,  etc . . . 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy. 

Firsts  . . . 

Lower  grades  . 

Western  factory,  fresh,  fancy. 

Fresh,  firsts  . 

Fresh,  fair  to  good . 

June,  choice  . 

June,  fair  to  good  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice  . 

Fresh,  common  to  prime . 

Renovated  butter,  fancy  . 

Common  to  choice  . 

Packing  stock  . 


-  @ 
21  @ 
19  @ 
16  @ 
21  @ 
18  @ 
16  @ 

15  @ 
21  @ 
18  @ 

16  @ 
14  @ 
14  @ 
18  @ 
16  @ 

14  @ 

-  @ 

15  @ 

14  @ 

15  @ 
14  @ 
13  @ 
17  @ 
13  @ 
1S%@ 
13  @ 
13  @ 


EGGS. 


23% 

22% 

20 

17 

20 

17 


21% 

20 

17 

15 

21 

18% 

17 

15 


15% 

14% 

15% 

14% 

13% 

17% 

16 

19 


17% 

14% 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 


State  &  Pa.,  avge.  prime,  doz..  35  @  36 
W’n, fresh-gathered,  choice,  doz  —  @  35 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  State  &  Pa.,  fresh- 
gath’r’d,  fancy,  selected,  doz  35  @  36 

Average  best  lots  .  33  @  34 

Fair  to  good  .  28  @  32 

W’n,  fresh-gathered,  graded —  33  @  — 

Regular  packings  .  27  @  33 

Kentucky,  fresh-gathered  .  26  @  32 

Tennessee,  fresh-gathered  .  25  @  32 

W’n,  refrigerator,  Fall  packed..  22  @  28 
Refrigerator,  early  pckd,  doz.  20  @  24 

Refrigerator,  dirties  .  17  @  18 

Limed,  fair  to  fancy .  19  @  20% 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Fowls,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  11 

Roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  7 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  Av.  W’n,  per  pair —  65  @  75 

Av.  Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese— Av.  W’n,  per  pair . 1  00  @  1  12 

Av.  Southern,  per  pair .  90  @  1  00 

Pigeons,  mixed,  per  pair .  —  @  20 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  State  &  Penn.,  fancy.  13  @  L>% 
Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy..  13%@  — 
Ohio  &  Mich.,  fair  to  good —  12  @  13 
Other  W’n.  scalded,  hens,  fey  13  @  13% 
W’n,  dry-picked,  hens,  fancy..  13  @  — 
W’n,  dry-picked,  young  hens 

and  young  toms,  fancy .  —  @  12% 

W’n,  dry-picked,  young  toms, 

fancy  .  12  @  12% 

Other  W’n,  good  to  prime....  11  @  12 

Poor  to  fair  . 8  @  10 

Chickens,  Phila.,  selected,  large  20  @  22 

Phila.,  selected,  large  .  16  @  17 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes  .  12  @  14 

Other  Jersey,  fancy  .  13  @  14 

Other  Jersey,  fair  to  good....  11  @  12 

State  '&  Penn.,  fancy .  12  @  13 

State  &  Penn.,  fair  to  good..  10  @  11 
O.  &  M.,  scalded,  fair  to  good  10  @  11 
Other  W'n,  average  best  —  10%@  11% 

Other  W’n,  fair  to  good .  9  @  10 

Fowls,  Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded...  11  @  — 
Other  W’n,  dry-p’ked  av.  best  10%@  11 
Other  W’n,  scalded,  av.  best..  10%@  11 

Western,  poor  to  fair  .  7  @  10 

Caprons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large...  18  @  20 

Phila.,  medium  size .  14  @  16 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  12  @  13 

Ohio,  fey,  8  lbs  and  over .  —  @  16 

Other  Western,  large .  14  @  15 

Western,  mixed  weights .  12  @  13 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy —  14  @  15.. 

Other  Western,  prime . .  13  @  14 

Poor  to  fair  .  9  @  12 

Geese,  Western,  prime  .  —  @  9 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz. 3  50  @3  75 

Mixed,  per  doz  . 2  75  @3  00 

Dark,  per  doz  .  —  @1  75 


If  you  find  a  cold  creeping  on,  keep  a  bottle  of  Dr. 
D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  near  at  hand,  and  take  a 
little  dose  occasionally.  It  will  relieve  at  once,  and 
soon  bring  about  a  cure.— Adv. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  veal,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  11% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb  6  @  8 

Lambs,  dressed,  hot  house, 

per  head  .  8  00  @10  00 

Pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light, 

per  lb  .  8  @  8% 

Jersey,  dressed,  medium,  lb..  7%@  8 

Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  lb..  6  @  7 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  —  @  17 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Golden  plover,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  50  @2  00 

Wild  Ducks,  canvas,  per  pair. 2  50  @3  00 

Red  head,  per  pair  . 1  50  @2  00 

Manard,  per  pair  .  75  @1  00 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair  _  40  @  50 

Common,  per  pair  .  25  @  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair  .  12  @  18 

HONEY. 

N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fancy, 

per  lb  .  15  @  15% 

Clover,  comb,  fair  to  good,  lb  13  @  14 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Extracted,  clover,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

Extracted,  buckwheat,  per  lb  5%@  6 

California,  extracted,  per  lb _  5%@  6 

Southern,  extracted,  per  gal _  55  @  60 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  per  case  . 1  50  @4  00 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

No.  2,  per  box . 2  00  @4  00 

Mushrooms,  good  to  fancy,  lb..  —  (</>  40 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  5  @  20 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  10  @  20 

DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evap.,  1901,  fancy,  lb..  10%@  11 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime  .  9  @  9% 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good  7  @  8% 

Evaporated,  1900,  fancy,  p  lb..  10  (a)  10% 
Evap.,  1900,  com.  to  prime....  6  @  8% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Car,  sled..  5  @  6 

Sun-uried,  1901,  Va.,  sliced...  4%<&)  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W'n,  quarters  4%@  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 
cut  .  3%@  4% 


Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  80  @2  60 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  lbs.l  50  @2  10 
Raspberries,  evap.,  1901,  per  lb  23  (a)  23% 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7  @  7% 

Huckleberries,  laOl,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb....  15  @  15% 
Southern,  1901  .  13%@  14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  York  Imperial,  per  bbl.3  50 
Spitzenberg,  prime  to  fancy..!  50 
■N-  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  bbi...3  50 

YVinesap,  per  bbl . 3  50 

King,  per  bbl  . 4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Greening,  per  bbl  . 4  00 

Baldwin,  prime  per  bbl . 4  00 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  to  g’d.3  00 

Inferior,  per  bbl . l  75 

Pears,  Kieffer,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Grapes,  W’11  N.  Y.,  Catawba, 

case  10  3-lb  baskets . 1  00 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  sm.  bkt.  8 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 
large,  late  varieties,  bbl  ..'..7  25 
Cape  Cod,  large,  late,  good  to 

choice,  per  bbl . 6  75 

Cape  Cod.  Early  Black,  fancy 

dark,  per  bbl  .  _ 

Cape  Cod,  medium,  per  bbl... 6  00 

wape  Cod,  poor  to  fair . 4  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 5  25 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  25 

Strawberries,  Florida,  per  qt..  20 


@4  00 
@7  00 
@5  00 
@4  00 
@6  00 
@4  00 
@6  00 
@5  00 
@3  50 
@2  50 
@3  00 

@1  25 
@  14 

@7  50 

@7  00 

@7  00 
@6  75 
@5  50 
@6  00 
@1  90 
@  40 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  prime,  bag... 2  40 

State,  prime,  per  150  lbs . 2  37 

State,  fair  to  prime,  per  sack.2  15 
German,  good  to  fancy,  112- 

lb.  bag  . 1  20 

Belgian,  per  168-lb.  bag . 2  00 

Scotch,  prime,  168-lb.  bag . 2  10 

Irish  &  English,  168-lb.  sack.2  10 
Foreign,  poor  to  fair,  bag....l  50 
Sweet  potatoes,  So.  J’y,  bbl.... 2  50 

Beets,  Jersey  &.  L.  I.,  bbl . 1  50 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  qt .  6 

Cauliflowers,  poor  to  f'ey,  bbl.2  00 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  00 

California,  per  case . 2  50 

Celery,  State  &  W’n,  doz.  roots.  10 
Jersey  &  L.  I.,  doz.  fiat  bchs.  75 

California,  per  case . 4  00 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  100.2  00 

State,  per  ton . 8  00 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  %-bbl.  crate... 5  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  00 

Other  Southern,  per  bskt .  50 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  wh.,  bag.. 2  00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bag . 3  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 3  00 

Orange  Co.,  poor  to  fair,  bag.l  60 
Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl... 3  50 

Connecticut,  yellow,  bbl . 3  50 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 3  50 

State  &  W’n,  yellow,  bag.... 3  00 
State  &  W’n,  red,  per  bag.... 3  50 
Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate... 2  75 
Romaine,  Bermuda,  per  crate.  .150 

Florida,  per  %-bbl.  basket _ 2  50 

Spinach,  Baltimore,  per  bbl...  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  — 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  — 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  — 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per 


crate  or  bushel  basket . 2  50 

Wax,  per  crate  or  basket . 2  50 


Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  box...  — 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier _ 1  50 

FURS. 


@  2  50 
@  2  50 
@  2  30 

@  1  50 
@  2  15 
@  2  25 
@  2  20 
@  1  90 
@  3  50 
@  1  75 
@  12 
@  8  00 
@  1  50 
@  3  25 
@  60 
@  1  00 
@  4  25 
@  1  25 
@  3  50 
@13  00 
@  7  00 
@  80 
@  3  60 
@  1  25 
@  4  60 
@  3  60 
@  3  37 
@  2  60 
@  6  00 
@  4  00 
@  4  00 
@  3  50 
@  3  75 
@  3  50 
@  2  00 
@  3  50 
@  1  76 
@  2  75 
@  2  25 
@  2  00 

@  6  60 
@  4  50 
@  75 

@  80 
@  2  75 


Black  bear  . 15  00  @28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00  @13  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00  @  8  00 

Medium  .  5  00  @  6  00 

Small  .  3  00  @  4  00 

Red  fox  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Gray  fox  .  75  @  85 

Wolf,  prairie  . 1  25  @  1  50 

Marten,  dark  .  4  00  @  5  00 

Pale  .  2  50  @  4  00 

Skunk,  black  .  1  20  @  1  40 

Half-striped  .  70  @  80 

Long-striped  .  75  @  85 

Striped  .  30  @  40 

White  .  15  @  20 

Raccoon  .  90  @  1  25 

Opossum,  large  .  40  @  60 

Medium  .  25  @  30 

Small  .  12  @  15 

Mink  .  2  50  @  3  50 

Muskrat,  Winter  .  12  @  13 

Fall  .  9  @  10 

Kits  .  2  @  3 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

In  a  recent  mention  of  a  wood-sawing 
machine  manufactured  by  the  Folding 
Sawing  Machine  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  the 
capacity  of  the  machine  was  given  as  nine 
cords  an  hour.  This  should  have  read  one 
cord  per  hour.  Interesting  information 
concerning  this  great  labor  saver  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  this  company  as 
above. 

The  spraying  of  fruit  trees  with  crude 
petroleum,  for  the  control  of  insects,  is 
advised  by  distinguished  entomologists 
and  horticulturists.  E.  P.  Felt,  State  En¬ 
tomologist  of  New  York,  informs  the  Der¬ 
rick  Oil  Co.,  Titusville,  Pa.,  that  their  pe¬ 
troleum  gave  very  satisfactory  results. 
This  company  can  supply  interesting  in¬ 
formation  on  the  use  of  petroleum  as  an 
insecticide. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  1902  catalogue  of 
S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  As 
most  of  our  readers  must  know  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  world- 
famous  "Planet  Jr.’’  garden  and  farm  tools. 
This  new  catalogue  Is  the  equal  of  its 
worthy  predecessors,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  more  could  be  said  in  its  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  17  half-page  illustrations  show 
the  various  uses  of  “Planet  Jr”  in  this  and 
other  countries  for  all  kinds  of  purposes, 
and  by  all  kinds  of  people.  A  number  of 
entirely  new  things  are  shown  for  the  iirst 
time.  The  book  is  handsome,  instructive 
and  valuable,  and  if  you  have  not  already 
secured  a  copy  you  should  write  for  it  at 
once.  For  correct  address,  see  the  adver¬ 
tisement  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  830 

to  $50,  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Bural  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


Wanted — A  good  reliable  married  man, 

to  work  on  farm  for  salary  or  on  shares;  a  good  place 
for  a  good  man.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  48,  Unionville,  Lake  County,  Ohio. 


Wanted  —  First-class  gardener,  not 
over  38  years  old.  Best  of  references.  Must  be  mar¬ 
ried  man;  strictly  sober,  with  small  tidy  family. 
Address.!.  K.  PATTERSON,  77  North  Franklin  Street, 
Wllkesbarre,  Pa. 


Wanted — Young  man  and  wife  from 
a  Northern  or  Eastern  State  to  work  farm  in 
Georgia;  15  acres  In  fruit  now,  area  to  be  increased. 
One  haying  a  liking  for  horticulture  preferred.  For 
further  particulars  address 

G.  A.  GILLETTE,  Abbeville,  Ga. 


WIFE  WANTED 

from  among  the  farmers’  daughters  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Indiana,  Illinois  or  Michigan,  who  understands 
housekeeping,  and  likes  horticulture.  Age  22  to  30. 
I  have  a  fruit  farm  and  some  other  land,  am  a 
mechanic,  and  follow  mill  construction,  but  wish  to 
settle  and  have  a  home.  My  age  is  34  ;  height,  5  feet 
4%  inches;  weight,  145  pounds.  Have  blue  eyes, 
brown  hair  and  a  mustache.  Do  not  use  tobacco  or 
liquor  in  any  form.  As  I  am  most  of  my  time  on  the 
frontier,  have  limited  opportunity  to  form  congenial 
acquaintances.  Those  Interested  please  write 

I.  Q.  G.,  Hamburg,  Ark. 


IOWA  FARMS 44 

CASH  BAUNCEiCBOPTILmiBiklSsS^^S 


TRY  THEM  FOIL 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma.  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and  Sore  Throat. 

Fae-Simile  /if _/  /?  on  every 

Signature  of  box. 


SILOS 


Round,  of  Any  Size,  and  all 
Machinery  Needed. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO..  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HUNTER-TRADER-Trap- 

PER — A  monthly.  Sample 
copy,  5  cts.  All  about  Hunt¬ 
ing,  Trapping  and  Raw  Furs. 
A.  K.  Harding,  Gallipolis,  O. 


3  GENTSH 

PER  I 
QUART  I 

At  ” 
Wholesale.  ® 


run  all  ruun 

Learn  how  you  can 
make  large  profits 

permanently.  _ 

U.  8  Milk  Flour  Food  Co., 
309  Broadway,  N.  V. 


This  admits  of  widest  ad  justment— 7K  feet  wide 
for  field  work  and  can  be  narrowed  down  to  SO  In. 
for  work  between  rows.  Front  wheel  makes  it 
run  easy  and  steady.  Flat  teeth  with  diamond 
points.  We  mall  Weeder  Booklet  Free.  Make 
Corn  Planters,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Hollers,  etc. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  C. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACH.  C0..1S47  N.  Beam  Si..  Yart,  Pa. 


TheU.S.  Separator 

NOT  ONLY 

RECEIVED 
COLD  MEDAL 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD 


at  the 

Pan" American  Exposition 
Buffalo,  1901 

but  its  work  there  In  the 
Model  Dairy 


Those  who  want  the  Best 
Should  buy  the  U.  S. 

“The  Kind  That  Gets 
„  All  the  Cream.” 


ICE 


PLOWS 


•  1 2.  Also  Ioe  Tools. 
Write  for  discounts. 

H.  Pray,  No.  Clove. N.Y 


To  Let — On  shares  or  for  cash,  a  val¬ 
uable  farm  on  Genesee  River,  Llvington  County, 
N.  Y.;  adapted  for  beans,  potatoes  or  other  crops. 
One  mile  from  station.  New  bonse  for  farmer.  Must 
have  some  capital.  Address  Box  5.  Portagevllle,  N.Y 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Good  land.  Mild  healthy  climate,  Schools  con¬ 
venient.  Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  catalogue. 
B.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.  (Inc.),  Richmond,  Va. 


Qa|»-l'armof  550  acres,  six  miles 
■  Ul  OUIB  from  a  good  market,  under 
good  state  of  cultivation,  well  fenced,  line  buildings, 
and  well  adapted  to  stock  or  grain.  Price.  $30  per 
acre.  For  particulars  address  Z.  G.  OSBORN  or 
A.  B.  DICKINSON,  Coldwater,  Mich. 


$4,000 


CASH  (balance,  $6,000  may  remain 


in  the  garden  spot  of  Northern  Delaware;  raises  800 
bush,  wheat,  800  bush,  corn,  oats,  etc.,  and  keeps  16 
cows  beside  other  stock;  large  stone  basement  barn, 
brick  house,  railroad  station  Vi  mile;  trolley  10  min¬ 
utes;  seven  miles  from  city  of  70,000  population,  with 
farmers’ market  and  tine  milk  trade;  good  stream; 
would  pay  large  returns  as  dairy  farm. 

J.  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County,  California, 

FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of  the 
late  Dr.  Glenn,  “the  wheat  king,"  has  been  surveyed 
and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  gov¬ 
ernment  subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceeding  what  It  Is  assessed 
for  County  and  State  taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  40,000  acres  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  Bacramento  River  for  15 
miles.  It  Is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  should  go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
snbdlvlslons  and  prices  per  acre,  address  personally 
or  by  letter, 

f.  c.  XjUsk:, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


The  South  Australian  Farmers’ 
Co-operative  Union,  Limited 

FRANKLIN  STREET,  ADELAIDE, 

South  Australia. 


Capital— 250,000  shares  at  £1  each. 

Total  payments  for  tne  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1901, 
£392,177.  Net  profit  on  paid-up  Capital,  26*4  per  cent. 

The  Union  alms  at  supplying  agriculturists  with 
Machinery  and  Implements  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  is  open  to  take  up  agencies  for 
first-class  lines.  Correspondence  Invited. 


WE  HA  VE  EOR  SALE 

a  large  stock  of  new  Clover  8eed;  also  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Feods;  Fertilizer  Materials,  etc. 

CHAS.  H.  REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission  House  &KTS?-  SS&, 

cheese,  eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  <fcc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwioh  Street,  New  York. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 


No.  2  and  Clover  Grades  of  Hay. 


Send  10c. 


to  C.  R.  EVERSON, 
the  Old  Stove  Dealer, 
Macedon,  N.  Y.,  and 
he  will  write  you  how  you  can  save  a  half  dollar  in 
buying  some  stove  at  home,  and  it  might  be  $2. 


=  NO  SPAVINS  = 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 

Just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
ailed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 
Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 


Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


E.  D.  HEWITT, 

liJO  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


CORDS  IN  fO  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWS 
TREKS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KING  OK  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  illus.  catalogue  showing  latest  Improve¬ 
ments  and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  Becures  agenev. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III 
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MARKET  NOTES 


EXPENSIVE  LAND. — A  lot  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Eighteenth  Street  and  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  was  recently  sold  for  $55 
per  square  foot.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
it  will  not  be  used  for  a  potato  patch.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  $2,395,800  per  acre.  An  11- 
story  office  building  will  be  erected,  and  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  cost  of  lanu  and 
building,  the  income  from  rents  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  a  good  profit  on  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

ROSIN  AND  TURPENTINE.— The  last 
census  shows  that  the  capital  invested  in 
this  industry  has  increased  nearly  200  per 
cent  during  the  past  10  years.  There  are 
now  over  1,500  establishments  engaged  in 
the  business  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States.  During  the  last  year  of  the 
decade  the  yield  of  turpentine  was  754,670 
barrels,  and  of  rosin  2,563,087.  About  half 
the  turpentine  and  7*4  per  cent  of  the  rosin 
are  used  in  the  United  States. 

FIRE  NOTES.— The  total  reported  fire 
loss  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
the  year  1901  was  $164,347,450,  an  increase  of 
nearly  $1,000,000  over  1900.  There  were  2,522 
fires  of  greater  destructiveness  than  $10,000. 
Of  these,  106  exceeded  $200,000  ;  250,  $100,000; 
and  500,  $50,000.  The  most  extensive  loss 
was  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  $10,500,000,  and 
next  was  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade 
building,  $2,750,000.  An  unusual  number  of 
insurance  companies  gave  up  business  on 
account  of  excessive  losses. 

BUTTER.— The  market  has  been  over¬ 
stocked  with  lower  grades,  but  a  decline 
of  one  to  two  cents  in  price  has  relieved 
this  condition  somewhat,  and  these  under 
grades  are  working  out  quite  freely.  The 
price  is  irregular,  largely  depending  upon 
the  buyer  and  the  quantity  he  will  take. 
A  little  out-of-town  demand  for  prime 
storage  creamery  is  noted  at  about  21 
cents.  There  is  some  business  in  high- 
grade  fresh  factory  at  17  cents,  but  most 
sales  are  within  a  range  of  14  to  W/2c. 

POTATOES.— A  shipment  of  18,500  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  from  Scotland  was  recently 
received  at  Baltimore,  Md.  This  is  said 
to  be  greater  than  the  total  receipts  of 
foreign  potatoes  at  that  port  during  the 
past  five  years.  A  cargo  of  over  60,000 
hushels  of  Scotch  potatoes  has  just  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  York.  The  market  for  the 
better  grades  was  well  cleaned  up,  but 
these  large  additions  will  doubtless  cause 
some  weakness  for  a  time.  There  has  been 
considerable  complaint  of  defective  stock. 
Growers  appear  to  have  been  careless  in 
sorting,  and  have  sent  a  lot  of  stuff  not 
fit  for  pig  feed.  Of  course  this  sells  very 
low.  w.  w.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY  STA  TE  HOR  TICUL  TURAL 
SOCIETY  MEETS. 

Part  II. 

Trof.  John  B.  Smith’s  paper  on  modern 
methods  of  studying  and  dealing  with  In¬ 
sect  pests  brought  out  a  storm  of  ques¬ 
tions,  which  were  answered  in  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner.  The  following  points 
were  made  clear:  The  older  and  Euro¬ 
pean  way  is  carefully  to  destroy  adult  in¬ 
sects  to  save  next  year’s  crop.  Americans 
want  to  save  the  present  crop  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  future.  Both  methods  are  im¬ 
perfect.  The  European  works  all  the  time 
killing  adults,  while  we  are  content  to  re¬ 
duce  average  injury  in  bad  years  and  let 
them  alone  to  breed  in  light  years.  Pests 
and  new  insects  are  at  times  of  advantage 
in  forcing  investigation.  Nearly  all  our 
reanv  dangerous  pests  are  imported,  and 
are  particularly  aggressive  because  their 
natural  parasites  were  left  behind,  and  the 
balance  of  nature  overthrown.  Study  of 
parasites  is  most  important  and  at  times 
very  successful.  Australian  ladybirds  were 
successful  in  ridding  California  Citrus 
trees  of  Cottony  scale  in  less  than  five 
years.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Chinese  ladybird,  announced  from  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  our  Twice-stabbed  ladybird, which 
is  beginnin"  to  feed  on  Pernicious  scale. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  bringing 
the  Chinese  species  over  in  quantity,  and 
results  may  be  noted  in  a  few  years.  They 
have  been  tried  in  a  small  way  and  did 
not  survive  first  season.  There  are  al¬ 
ready  three  native  parasites  on  San  Jos6 
or  Pernicious  scale,  but  the  ladybirds  are 
most  promising.  Crude  petroleum  is  ir¬ 
regular  in  effects,  is  often  fatal  to  trees 
in  the  South,  but  seldom  in  the  North, 
where  they  become  entirely  dormant;  40,00(1 
gallons  were  used  in  1901  in  New  Jersey, 
mainly  with  success.  Use  on  pear  and 
apple  any  time  during  Winter,  but  delay 
until  early  March  for  peach,  plum  and 
cherry.  Petroleum  often  has  a  good  ef¬ 
fect  aside  from  clearing  off  scale,  and  has 
apparently  killed  body-blight  in  pear  trees. 
It  took  California  20  years  to  get  rid  of 
Pernicious  scale.  We  have  had  it  10  years, 
and  have  made  but  little  progress  in  con¬ 
trolling  it  so  far.  The  lime,  salt  and  sul¬ 
phur  wash,  so  effective  in  California,  is  of 


no  value  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  re¬ 
quires  long  periods  of  rainless  weather  to 
maintain  its  action.  It  must  be  applied 
hot,  and  takes  about  two  weeks  to  begin 
destructive  effects  on  scale.  Disease  ex¬ 
periments  by  infection  with  germs  are 
generally  failures,  though  Chinch-bug  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  successfully  spread.  Fumi¬ 
gation  with  hydrocyanic  gas  is  all  right  if 
carefully  done,  but  is  often  spoiled  by  in¬ 
competent  management.  The  possibility 
of  breeding  scale-proof  fruits  is  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  Individual  trees  defy  Pernicious 
scale,  and  by  propagating  from  these  an 
immune  progeny  might  be  had.  Arsenate 
of  lead  is  best  for  basket  worms  on  ever¬ 
greens;  other  arsenicals  kill  evergreen  fo¬ 
liage.  It  can  also  be  safely  used  on  peach 
trees  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  water. 

Prof.  B.  D.  Halsted,  in  his  “Hints  from 
My  Experiment  Grounds”  furnished  some 
facts  of  service  to  truck  growers.  Club- 
root  in  turnips  and  cabbage  may  be  eradi¬ 
cated  by  using  stone  lime  put  on  in  un¬ 
slaked  condition  in  September.  Use  35 
bushels  per  acre,  and  thoroughly  mix  with 
soil  next  Spring.  Wild  mustard  belongs  to 
the  same  family,  and  is  subject  to  club- 
root,  keeps  disease  in  soil,  and  often  comes 
in  with  grain,  therefore  cabbage  and  re¬ 
lated  plants  should  not  be  grown  after 
grain.  Bush  beans  can  be  grown  on  same 
ground  indefinitely  if  20  tons  of  good  ma¬ 
nure  are  applied  each  season,  sufficient  for 
the  two  crops  usually  grown.  Peas  and 
beans  depend  on  nitrogen-gathering  tuber¬ 
cles,  the  same  as  clover,  but  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tent.  Jersey  soil  has  plenty  of  the  germs 
as  a  rule,  but  when  they  die  out  the  land 
is  said  to  be  bean  or  pea  sick  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  Is  then  best  to  discontinue  the 
crop  for  a  time.  When  planting  peas  in 
new  land  it  is  well  to  apply  soil  from  good 
pea  land  at  the  rate  of  60  bushels  to  the 
acre  to  start  germs.  Peas  generally  make 
slow  and  miserable  growth  for  the  first 
three  weeks,  not  the  effect  of  cold  rains 
and  bad  weather  as  commonly  supposed. 
The  plants  depend  on  nourishment  stored 
in  seed,  and  until  after  “weaning  time” 
fertilizers  and  manures  in  soil  do  no  good. 
Irrigation  doubles  yield,  but  is  very  costly. 
The  gravity  system  is  most  economical 
where  available.  Planters  must  count  cost 
before  investing  in  irrigation  plants.  Let¬ 
tuce  and  squashes  cannot  be  profitably 
continued  on  the  same  ground;  disease 
germs  get  in  soil  and  winter  over.  Onion 
smut  disease  is  transmitted  by  infested 
soil  in  many  instances.  The  best  substi¬ 
tute  for  spinach  in  Summer  is  Swiss  chard, 
a  beet  producing  small  roots  but  much  fo¬ 
liage.  Sow  in  succession  to  last  of  July. 
Poorly  fed  plants  generally  give  poor  re¬ 
turns;  20  tons  of  manure  or  its  equivalent 
in  chemical  plant  food  is  needed  yearly. 

An  excellent  paper  on  Rose  Culture  was 
read  by  John  N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J.,  giv¬ 
ing  from  his  mature  experience,  a  list  of 
roses  that  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
the  garden  in  the  latitude  of  New  York. 
The  question  box  elicited  information  of 
value  on  many  practical  points,  chief  of 
which  concerned  thinning  of  fruits.  It 
was  agreed  that  fruits  must  be  thinned 
for  best  market  results.  Large  fruits 
should  be  thinned  to  hang  from  four  to  10 
inches  apart,  the  latter  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses;  peaches  and  plums  from  two  to 
four  inches.  It  does  not  pay  in  New  Jersey 
to  grow  any  but  best  varieties  except  for 
local  market,  as  local  buyers  are  usually 
less  discriminating  than  those  found  in 
city  markets.  Some  interesting  figures 
were  brought  out  about  the  large  pea  can¬ 
nery  at  Freehold;  1,300  acres  of  peas  were 
planted  on  land  rented  at  $6  to  $10  per 
acre;  400  acres  Lima  beans,  125  of  spinach, 
$18,000  was  paid  for  fertilizers  of  a  special 
mixture;  4,000  bushels  of  seed  peas  were 
required,  and  1,000  of  wheat  and  200  bush¬ 
els  of  Crimson  clover  for  Fall  cover  crop. 
Individual  potato  crops  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  raised  and  sold  as  follows:  B. 
Hays,  3,200  barrels  from  27  acres,  sold  for 
$5,800;  H.  V.  Denise,  3,261  barrels  from  32 
acres,  $5,500;  Robinson  Bros.,  3,378  barrels 
from  37  acres,  sold  for  $6,150.94.  These  were 
exceptional  yields  and  prices.  The  potato 
crop  was  generally  unprofitable.  A  Bur¬ 
lington  County  correspondent  of  the  vege¬ 
table  committee  in  commenting  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  season  wrote:  “The  year  1901 
was  generally  very  unfavorable  for  fru.- 
tification  in  crops.  This  caused  the  market 
supply  often  to  be  below  its  needs,  with 
consequent  high  prices.  No  years  pinch 
the  farmer  like  those  in  which  glutted 
markets  proffer  his  crop  less  than  cost  of 
production.  The  aggregate  sales  of  such 
years  are  paraded  in  the  papers  as  agricul¬ 
tural  increase,  but  if  such  adventures  be 
often  repeated  the  farm  will  soon  decline 
in  demand  and  in  price.” 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  William  H.  Reed, 
Tennant;  vice-president,  William  Skill- 
man,  Rocky  Hill;  secretary,  H.  I.  Budd, 
Mt.  Holly;  treasurer,  I.  J.  Blackwell, 
Titusville.  Chairmen  of  committees: 
Vegetable,  J.  B.  Rogers,  Newark;  special 
fruit  and  flower,  Dr.  J.  B.  Ward,  Lyons 
Farms;  legislature,  J.  Warren  Fleming,  Ti¬ 
tusville;  fruit,  Charles  Black,  Hightstown. 

w.  v.  r. 


STRENGTHENS 
THE  STOMACH 
PURIFIES  THE  BLOOD 
HEALS  WEAK  LUNGS. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Powr. 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  a  old 
Medal  Han- American  Exp. 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  lom  Any  Place 

I  Nr II  Jiy  A,»y  oue 

For  Any  Purpose 
Statlonariea,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Bolsters  * 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


ONCE  FENCED,  ALWAYS  FENCED. 

20  to  3">c.  per  rod.  Strong  Colled  Spring  Steel 
Wire  Fence  with  lleavy  Stay  Wires. 

Xrw  principle.  No  Locks.  Write  for  cat.  Agents  Wanted 
Tile  Brown  Pence  Ss  Wire  Co.  ,77  Mason  St., Cleveland, O 


There  are  only  two  classes  of  Root  Cut¬ 
ters.  There  is  only  one  in  the  first 
class.  That  one  is  the 

BANKER  Sr. 

. .  It’s  the  one  with  the  self- feed- 1 
|’ing,  shaking  grate— shakes 
out  all  dirt, gravel,  etc.  Saves 
the  knives  and  makes  clean, 
wholesome  stock  food.  It  lit¬ 
erally  makes  ribbons  of  all 
roots  and  vegetables.  Pre¬ 
vents  all  choking,  itcuts  fast 
and  turns  easy.  Thousands  in 
!  Ifuse  and  not  a  single  com- 
kplaint.  We  make  the  Banner 
in  7  sizes  for  hand  and  power. 
Our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
tells  the  whole  story.  Ask  for  it.  It’s  Free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  Ypsilanti.  Mich.  | 

Ixirgest  Root  Cutter Makers  in  the  World. 


“  Money  Back !  ” 


No  price  could  induce  you  to  part  wi  th 
it  if  you  couldn’t  procure  another  box. 

Veterinary  Pixine 

is  indicated  for  the  most  complicated 
aggravated,  offensive  cases  of  grease 
heel,  scratches,  mud  fever,  abscesses,  old 
sores,  hoof  rot,  cow-pox  and  skin  diseases 
of  months’  or  years’  standing.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  condition  or  how  long 
standing,  if  Veterinary  Pixine  fails  to 
cure  you  can  get  your  money  back. 

Its  penetrating,  absorbing,  antiseptic, 
healing  power  is  marvelously  effective. 
Its  worth  and  value  to  owners  of  horses 
and  domestic  animals  is  inestimable. 

(  2-oz.  box,  25c.  )  At  all  Druggists  and 
PRICE  ■<  8-oz.  box,  50c.  >  Dealers,  or  sent 
j  5  pounds,  $4. )  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


BARNS 


—Write  for  free  book  how 
to  build.  FRANK  BRYAN 
MechanlCBburg,  O. 


WIRE  FENCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

Also  Coiled  spring,  nlsin  and  Barb  wire.  Send  for  Oat. 
and  prices.  W.  II.  Mason  A  Co.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


Factory  to  Farm 

at  wholesale  prices  The  Best 
Fence  on  earth.  Catalogue  free 
THE  CLEVELAND  FENCE  CO  , 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


WIRE  FENCE 

leavy  lateral  wires,  heavy  hard  steel  stays,  coiled 
pring  wire.  Sure  Grip  lock  Instrength,  appearance, 
md  dumb  lity,  the  Hard  Steel  cannot  be  excelled. 
Vrlto  for  cat  alogue  and  prices. 

THE  HARD  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 


WE  DON’T  SAY 

that  The  PAGE  Is  the  best  fence,  but  we  would 
like  to  see  another  as  good.  Did  you  ever? 

PAGE.  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  JIICH. 


One  Dollar  an  Acre 


THLj^FROST 

would  be  too  much  to  pay  for  some  kinds  of  land. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  soft  or  waven 
fencing,  and  the  Frost  Fence,  as  there  Is  in  land. 
Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 


The  Dealer  Is  Against  Us 

because  we  sell  you  wire  fence  direct  from  the 
factory  at  wholesale  price*. 

The  dealer  does  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  we  do, 
but  he  charges  you  more  for  it.  You  can  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  us  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  No  loose 
ends.  All  closely  interwoven.  Cross  wires  can’t  slip.  No 
small  wires  used.  Write  a  postal  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Go.,  172  K  St., Peoria,  ills. 


Why  are  more  American 

Field  arid  Hog  Fences 

sold  than  any  other  kind? 

Because  farmers  see  at  a  glance 
they  are 

Practical— Economical 

The  simplest,  strongest,  most 
satisfactory  fences  in  the  world 
—and  they  last  a  long  lifetime. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  High  grade 
Bessemer  steel  wires  Nos.  9, 11  and 
12.  Twenty  styles.  Heaviest  gal¬ 
vanizing.  Sold  in  every  town.  If  not 
handled  by  your  dealer,  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &,  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Denver. 


* 
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THB  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


DAIRY  AND  FARM  NOTES. 

We  are  almost  daily  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Is  there  a  cure  for  abortion?”  I 
wish  there  was.  I  should  apply  at  once 
for  a  patent,  sell  out  to  a  syndicate  and 
retire.  No!  there  is  nothing  absolutely 
a  preventive  on  the  market  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  had  our  first  experience  22 
years  ago,  and  a  severe  one  it  was,  too. 
For  three  years  it  was  contagious,  fin¬ 
ally  nearly  disappearing  without  really 
doing  anything  which  would  seem  of 
any  value.  We  fed  quite  liberally  of 
finely  ground  bone  meal,  but  I  am  not 
sure  it  had  any  specific  value.  This 
trouble  was  the  beginning  of  a  more 
sensible  and  rational  system  of  feeding, 
but  such  a  system  seems  to  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  upon  results.  A  herd  that  I  have 
closely  watched  for  many  years  has 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  judicious¬ 
ly  fed,  never  bordering  on  full  feed 
either  Summer  or  Winter,  yet  they  have 
never  suffered  from  abortion,  and  so  we 
might  enumerate  numberless  conditions 
where  abortion  has  followed,  and  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  where  it  has  not.  Is  it 
not  a  sensible  conclusion  therefore  that 
the  question  of  sanitation  and  not  of 
foods  is  the  vital  one?  This  problem  of 
farm  sanitation,  not  unlike  city  sani¬ 
tation,  becomes  each  year  more  press¬ 
ing  in  its  necessity.  Supposing  our  city 
fathers  should  disregard  cleanliness  and 
depend  upon  a  “cure-all”  for  disease. 
The  result  would  quickly  and  surely  be 
told.  Sanitary  measures  that  would 
have  been  scoffed  at  25,  yes,  10  years 
ago,  are  to-day  accepted;  notably  the 
notice  posted  in  street  cars  and  many 
railroad  coaches:  “$500  fine  or  one  year 
imprisonment  for  spitting  on  the  floor,’ 
and  no  one  takes  exception.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  make  these  precautions  and 
to  look  severely  at  dirt  in  our  streets, 
saying  nothing  about  sewage  contamin¬ 
ation,  is  it  not  also  as  much  our  bounden 
duty  to  increase  and  perfect  the  sanita¬ 
tion  for  the  animals  that  feed  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  furnish  food,  both  milk  and 
its  products,  as  well  as  meat  to  mature 
humanity? 

Henry  Van  Dreser,  so  well-known  as 
a  judge  of  dairy  stock  and  now  in  the 
front  rank'  as  a  poultry  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducer,  makes  sanitation  his  first  and 
basic  plan,  and  I  believe  he  is  doing  his 
most  effective  institute  work  along  these 
lines.  His  very  presence  shows  that 
dirt  is  objectionable  and  not  to  be  toler¬ 
ated.  I  confess  to  a  weakness  that  needs 
touching  up  occasionally,  anu  when  I 
see  a  clean  cow  stable  or  pens  or  houses 
where  animals  are  kept,  I  think  at  once: 
“Are  we  doing  as  well  at  home?”  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  our  standard  of 
cleanliness  is  not  high  enough.  Our 
stables,  platforms  and  mangers  are  daily 
swept,  mangers  twice,  and  often  thrice 
a  day,  and  it  pays,  now  about  the  cob¬ 
webs,  dirty  walls,  etc.,  are  they  also 
cleaned?  Is  a  disinfectant  used?  Well, 
what  has  all  of  this  to  do  with  abortion? 
Maybe  nothing.  The  reader  will  have 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions  when  he 
reads. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead  for 
much  that  is  valuable  along  these  lines, 
because  he  usually  looks  at  things  from 
a  sensible  and  natural  standpoint.  I 

have  not  failed  to  appropriate  any  sug¬ 
gestion  at  home  or  abroad  that  would 
throw  new  light  upon  this  complex  prob¬ 
lem.  In  fact,  our  system  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  suggested,  and  is  in  no  particular 
original,  and  since  following  it  no  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  has  occurred.  Not  a  year 
passes  but  isolated  cases  appear  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter,  but  three  to  five  cows 
a  year  out  of  100  do  not  seem  serious. 
As  soon  as  a  case  occurs,  the  animal  is 


at  once  isolated  until  she  appears  nor¬ 
mal  again,  and  is  treated  with  some  of 
the  carbolic  preparations,  of  which  there 
are  many  upon  the  market.  The  car¬ 
bolic  sheep  dips  furnish  an  example. 
The  pen  or  stall  is  thoroughly  disinfect¬ 
ed  each  day,  as  is  also  the  stable  where 
the  dairy  is  kept.  How  much  signifi¬ 
cance  we  may  safely  attach  to  nervous 
or  sympathetic  abortion  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say;  in  fact,  I  suppose  one  out¬ 
side  the  veterinary  profession  ought  not 
to  discuss  the  question,  but  I  have  ob¬ 
served  frequently  that  the  first  case  had 
none  of  the  foul  smelling  decomposed 
appearance  found  in  contagious  abor¬ 
tion.  May  we  not  therefore  infer  that 
isolation  is  the  first  factor  in  the  treat¬ 
ment? 

Certain  remedies  prescribed  are  not 
guaranteed  unless  isolation  is  strictly 
followed,  and  they  show  good  judgment 
in  the  demand.  Are  we  justified  in  a 
conclusion  that  trouble  first  arises  from 
an  accident  in  a  herd,  and  subsequently 
either  sympathetic  disease  or  contagion 
through  germ  contact  follows?  More 
complaint  is  usually  heard  in  localities 
where  cows  are  shipped  in  from  distant 
markets  than  in  the  butter  and  cheese 
sections,  where  stock  is  more  generally 
reared  upon  the  farm  where  it  is  to  be 
milked.  Should  some  one  dispute  this 
claim  I  should  not  attempt  further  to 
substantiate  my  position,  Decause  it  is 
one  not  absolutely  to  be  proven  by  any 
figures  at  hand,  but  I  feel  quite  safe  in 
making  the  statement  that  anyone  hav¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  famil¬ 
iarize  himself  would  not  dispute  it. 
Does  not  this  then  drive  another  nail, 
clinched,  in  favor  of  the  accident  theory 
as  first  cause? 

Is  it  possible  to  prevent?  Very  doubt¬ 
ful.  It  would  seem  that  dishorning, 
careful  driving  and  handling;  a  platform 
long  enough  to  prevent  the  hind  quar¬ 
ters  from  hanging  over  the  gutter,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  reduce  slipping  to 
a  minimum;  stock  raised  upon  the  farm, 
fed  a  rational  combination  for  growth 
and  development,  would  reduce  the 
trouble  to  a  point  where  it  might  be 
compared  in  its  effect  on  the  total  dairy 
loss  as  the  chemist  does  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  “error  of  analysis.”  Then,  when  it 
does  come,  use  the  previous  method,  to 
which  should  be  added  the  use  only  of 
warm  water  for  drinking  for  at  least  a 
week,  and  better  still  for  two  weeks.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  not  skilled  enough 
to  remove  the  placenta  as  successfully 
as  to  allow  nature  to  take  us  course, 
with  the  warm  stall,  warm  water  and  a 
ration  laxative  in  its  make-up,  and  an 
occasional  dose  of  one-half  pound  Epsom 
salts.  Keeping  the  bowels  open  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  bovine  at  all  times  when  the 
system  is  obliged  to  carry  off  foul  pois¬ 
onous  matter.  Sanitation  inside  the  ani¬ 
mal,  ana  sanitation  for  the  surroundings 
means  increased  profits  through  better 
health.  It  will  repay  one  to  heed  every 
opportunity  to  read  or  listen  to  any¬ 
thing  having  cleanliness  on  its  title 
page.  h.  e.  cook. 


Keep  off  the  Horns.— Nearly  all  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  West  dishorn  their  cattle  for  the 
reason  that  they  do  better,  as  they  do  not 
worry  and  hook  each  other,  and  in  cold 
weather  they  bunch  together  and  keep  each 
other  warm.  When  we  sell  them  they  sell 
for  more,  as  beef  cattle  that  are  shipped 
to  market  have  more  or  less  bruised  spots 
on  them  if  not  dishorned,  and  if  sold  for 
breeding  purposes  they  sell  for  quite  a  large 
per  cent  more.  In  a  sale  made  by  Judge 
Jones,  of  Delaware,  O.,  in  October,  1899, 
where  he  sold  51  heifers,  all  of  the  same  age 
and  breeding,  you  will  notice  that  the  15 
that  the  Polled  Durham  bull  failed  to  dis¬ 
horn  sold  for  $1SS.40,  and  the  36  that  were 
mulley  sold  for  $269.60.  J.  w.  butler. 

Minn  esota. 


Used  and  endorsed 
by  Adams  Exp.  Co. 


Cure  Him 

Don’t  give  your  horse 
away  merely  because  he 
is  lame ,  has  curb,  contract¬ 
ed  cord,  thrush,  etc. 

,  Treat  the  trouble  "with 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

It  cures  all  these  and  internal  diseases,  such  as 
colic ,  distemper,  founder,  pneumonia ,  etc.  A 
cure  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

.  TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book 
“Veterinary  Experience”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

beware  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any 

YOU  C  AN’T 
AFFORD  TO  FARM 

without  a  Low-Down, 
Broad-Tire, Fiat-Platform, 
Short  Turning  Farm  Truck 
any  more  than  you  can 
afford  to  cradle  yourgrain: 
and  you  can't  afford  to  buy 
any  wagon  until  you  have 
seen  our  latest  catalogue.1-' It  is  tull  of  information. 

Kit;  FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 
w agon  free  for  8953  T.  Saginaw,  Mich. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHYp, 

IS  THE  STANDARD/, 

stfam  pumps.  muFTS.m  :  l\ 

GASOLINE  ENGINES tiMi!! 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  BBjfjTO's 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  OALLAS.TEX. 


fYCLONlr  sowers 

Sow  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seeds 
!  perfectly.  Save  %  of  seed  and  %  of 

labor.  25  years  the  standard  and  sent  j 
I  anywhere  on  trial.  How  to  earn  one  in  three  | 
hours  and  circulars  sent  free.  Address 
Champion  Seeder  Go.  Urbana.  Ind. 


O.E.  THOMPSONS  SONS 


Ypsllantl. 

_  Mich. 

We  are  the  fellows  who  make  the  famous  Thompson 
\\  licclbarrow  (irass  Seeder.  It  hows 
all  Lrass  Seeds,  all  <  lover*.,  Red 
Top,  Alfalfa,  Orchard  Grass,  Millet, 
Flax,  Etc.  Special  large  hoppers  for 
sowing  Oats,  Wheat,  Rye,  Harley, 
j  Etc.  Capacity  30  acres  a  day.  Sows 
I  in  auv  wind.  Don’t  need  stakes — fol¬ 
low  drill  work.  Thousands  in  use. 
Catalog  Free*  Write  us  as  above. 


HOLMES  WIRE  ROPE  SEEDER. 


Strong, 

Light, 
Durable, 

Efficient. 

Sows  14  or  16  ft.  -wide. 


Does not Bunch 
no  r 

Injure  Seed- 

Light,  strong  iron  wheel.  Un- 


equalod  for  sowing  timothy,  clover,  altalfa,  etc.  W  « 
want  n gents  In  every  locality.  Write  for  special  terms. 

THE  HOLMES  WIRE  ROPE  SEEDER  CO.,  YPSILAHTI,  MICHIGAN. 


VJ 


In  the  old  day s,  under  old  methods  of  feeding 
It  used  to  take  3  years  to  produce  a  beef.  Improved 
methods,  ground  feed,  etc.,  now  do  it  in  one 
year.  “Baby  Beef”  has  come  to  stay.  Better  buy  a 

SCIENTIFIC  GRINDER 

and  get  ready  to  make  your 
share  of  it.  They  crush  and 
grind  ear  com  shucks  on  or  off 
and  all  kinds  of  small  grain, 
separate  or  mixed.  Send  for 
i  catalogue  R  Mailed  free. 
FOOS  MANFC.  CO. 
Springfield,  O. 


No.  3  “Prize” 


WHY? 


The  Best  Feed  Grinder 
Money  Can  Buy  for  Any 
Kind  of  Power,  from  1 
to  5  Horse  Power. 

Because  it, 

_ _  rapidly 

grinds  corn,  oats,  barley. 

•ye,  etc.,  into  splendid  feed, C 
ind  will  make  table  meal" 
md  graham  flour  as  well; 

or  4  or  5  horse  power,  ■»•*“  “**  ““‘-““r-.-y- 

ihake  feed  with  perfectly  adjustable  teed  slide  which 
irevents  choking  down  the  lightest  power;  is  built 
ihroughout  of  iron  and  steel,  and  will  last  a  lifetime, 
thousands  In  use  for  10  and  15  years— still  as  good  as 
lew.  We  make  26  sizesand  styles  of  Feed  Grinders; 
ilso  a  full  line  of  Fodder  Cutters,  Huskers,  S  hellers, 
Wood  Saws.  Sweep  Horse  Bowers,  Tread  Horse  Fow¬ 
l’s  Windmills,  etc.  Catalogue  Free.  Aupletou 
iualityis  the  best  and  is  made  only  by  the 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO 


lias  ample  capacity 
and  an  automatic 


BATAVIA,  ILL. 


POPULAR  SENTIMENT 


to  the  contra¬ 
ry  not  wit  h- 

“  A  C _ 

bine ”  in ay  be  a 
good  thing.  It  all 
depends.  Here  is 
one  we  venture  to 
think  will  appeal  to 
THE  DISCRIMINATING  EYE 
of  the  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  kind 
of  machinery. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 

St.  Albans  Foundry  &  Implement  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


Breeders’  Directory 

You  Can’t  Afford  a  Grade  Bull 

when  I  wiU  sell  yon  a  Registered  Jersey 
Bull  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ida  s  8toke 
Pogis  or  Exile  stock. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


123  HOLSTEI NS  K 

DHLLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor.  Ohio. 


For  Sale- 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN-FR1ESIANS. 
A  registered  bull  ready  for  service  and 
bull  calves.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius.  N.Y 

HICKORY  HILL  FARM 

(The  Home  of  the  “  Iiissa”  Jerseys) 

Can  usually  furnish  young  animals  of  either  sex 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Special  at  present— a  double  grandson  of  Brownell's 
Iiissa  100167.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.Y. 

Young  Registered  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Bulls  tor  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly  murked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol’s 
Oount  No.  23757.  and  from  best  dams  in  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm.  Ischua,  N.  V. 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MC  LENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jacks  and  Short-Horn  Bulls. 

Two  Black  Jacks.  15  hands  high;  slxred  Short-Horn 
Bulls,  six  months  old,  for  sale. 

R.  E.  OODDARD,  Burgln,  Ky. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akm.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  tlin*s 
_  prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Kosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


2000 


FERRETS.  First-class  stock.  Some 
Trained  New  Price-list  free. 

N  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 


ANGORA  GOATS  are  handsome,  hardy  and 


Low  prices. 


profitable.  Prize  stock. 
E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


rnlllo  Dtidc- 8Pay0d  Females.  Clronlars.  SILAS 
UUillC  rupa  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 

rAn1r„rft10 -Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks,  Brah- 
I  till <K r  I  HIS  naas,  Cochins,  Leghorns,  from  prlze- 
vv/vii  Avio  wlnnlnK  stO0k.  23  varieties  of  land 

and  water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  BoxT,  Jamesburg,N.J. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
hr  O  H.  HllRkRTsON.  Forsstvllle  Conn. 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening. 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjusting  Swing 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  niust’d 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N.  Y .  Infringements 

will  be  prosecuted. 


VVilder’s  Stanchion 

— being  an  i  mpi  ovement  over 
(Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safest  swing  stanchion 
made.  Haseteellatch  and  automatic 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
(open.  Animal  cannot  turn  it  in  back¬ 
ing  out.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
•wood.  Bins  for  fastening  wiih  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

&rJ.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS,  ^fmuh. 


LATEST  grr**?  (Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehorner 

improved  Guaranteed 

„  THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  write 
*.  It.  BROWN  MFG,  CO-,  -  .  DECATUR,  ILL. 


M.  T.  PHILLIPS.  Pomeroy.  Pa..  (Successor  to  A.  C.  BROSIUS) 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer* 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  llSWest  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


STEEL  ROOFING 

fit 


Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets.  2  feet  wide.  6  feet  long. 
The  best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Oiling  you  can 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  either  flat,  corrugated  or 
“V”  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  *U 
charges  at  the  following  prices 
TO  Abb  POINTS  IN 
INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 

WISCONSIN,  M1CHIUAN,  YOIIK,  NEW  JERSEY, 

OHIO,  IOWA,  WEST  MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY, 

VIRGINIA,  MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 

Per  Square,  *2.85.  Per  Square,  *2.50. 

Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 

A  square  means  100  square  fe“f  •  Write  for  free 
catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  St*.,  Chicago 


SILOS 


We  publish  a  little  booklet 
which  tells  all  about  how  to 
build  silos.  How  best  to  grow 
crons.  Tells  what  to  grow  and 

WILLIAMS  MANUFAC 


AND 


combine  so  as  to  make  a  balanced 
I  ration  of  the  silage  and  save  buy- 
I  ing  protein  in  the  form  of  Linseed 
meal,  etc.  The  book  is  free. 

WRING  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Midi 


SILAGE 
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POLLED  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

The  question  is  asked  whether  there 
are  any  Polled  Hereford  cattle  in  the 
United  'States.  In  1898.  while  the  writer 
was  attending  the  Trans-Mississippi  Ex¬ 
position  at  Omaha,  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Judge  W.  W.  Guthrie,  of 
Atchison,  Kan.  A  few  years  before,  the 
Judge,  with  a  son,  had  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  a  Polled  Hereford  bull.  This 
they  bred  to  some  grade  'Short-horn 
cows,  from  which  cross  they  secured  a 
number  of  individuals  of  each  sex.  As  I 
remember  it,  some  inbreeding  wras  prac¬ 
ticed,  so  that  in  1898  Mr.  Guthrie  and 
his  son  had  a  small  exhibit  of  these  cat¬ 
tle  at  the  Exposition  at  Omaha.  These 
were  called  by  them  “Polled  Kansans,’’ 
but  they  were  marked  witn  the  white 
faces  and  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Hereford®,  and  were  apparently  grade 
Herefords.  Up  to  1898  these  cattle  had 
passed  to  the  fifth  generation  from  the 
first  pronounced  type.  Ten  cows  were 
originally  bred  to  the  polled  bull,  and 
of  these  cows  only  one  dropped  a  calf 
with  any  show  of  horns,  and  fully  SO 
per  cent  of  the  outside  cows  bred  to  this 
original  bull  had  polled  calves.  The 
Guthries  considered  these  cattle  easy 
keepers,  fair  milkers,  and  of  early  ma¬ 
turity.  Those  shown  at  Omaha  attract¬ 
ed  considerable  attention,  but  they  were 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  rangy,  a  little 
leggy,  and  of  more  the  general-purpose 
conformation  than  the  close-coupled, 
broad-backed,  thick-fleshed,  short-leg¬ 
ged  Hereford  type. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Judge  Guthrie, 
the  senior  of  the  firm,  he  writes  that 
after  the  Omaha  exhibition,  when  he 
found  that  they,  were  making  good 
progress  in  their  breeding  operations, 
they  decided  to  call  their  cattle  "Polled 
Herefords.”  Quoting  from  his  letter  he 
says:  “While  not  letting  go  of  my 
original  idea — which  was  to  make  an 
all-’round  breed  of  cattle  for  the  small 
farmer — I  have  continued  to  infuse  more 
and  more  standard  Hereford  blood,  and 
now,  without  having  lost  any  of  the 
good  points  I  had  hoped  for  from  the 
amalgamation  of  Hereford  and  Short¬ 
horn  blood,  I  am  producing  well-colored 
Herefords  uniformly  hornless,  with  the 
heavy  loins  of  the  Short-horn  and  fair 
milking  qualities.”  Accompanying  his 
letter  were  two  photographs  of  males, 
and  the  illustration  in  Fig.  23,  page  51, 
is  reproduced  from  one  of  these.  This 
figure  shows  a  rangy,  useful  type,  repre¬ 
senting  the  general-purpose  male  in 
conformation.  The  above  animals  rep¬ 
resent  the  result  of  crossing,  and  Judge 
Guthrie  writes  that  representatives  of 
this  stock  are  now  to  be  found  at  Mer¬ 
cer,  Iowa;  Montford,  Wis.;  Virginia, 
Ill.;  Coleman,  Texas,  and  Blaker  Mills, 
West  Va.,  and  that  they  are  well  scat¬ 
tered  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  There 
is  at  the  present  time,  however,  an  ef¬ 
fort  being  made  to  establish  a  line  of 
pure-bred  Polled  Hereford  cattle.  War¬ 
ren  Gammon,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
writes  me  from  the  “Office  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Polled  'Hereford  Cattle  Club,”  a 
comparatively  recent  organization.  Mr. 
Gammon  owns  14  head  of  pure-bred, 
registered  Polled  Herefords,  10  of  which 
are  free  from  scurs  or  buttons.  His 
herd  was  originated  by  selecting  “sports 
or  freaks”  to  breed  from.  The  first  at¬ 
tempt  was  to  use  high-grade  Herefords 
on  mulleys  or  cattle  of  the  Polled  Dur¬ 
ham  type.  After  very  extensive  corre¬ 
spondence  Mr.  Gammon  got  possession 
of  some  pure-bred  Polled  Herefords,  as 
he  recently  stated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
began  to  breed  from  such  stock.  He 
first  bought  “Duchess  of  Bedford  22d,” 
64437,  a  cow  weighing  about  1,800 
pounds,  which  he  says  is  a  blocky,  fine 
individual,  and  well  supplied  with  the 
blood  of  The  Grove  3d  and  other  fa¬ 
mous  Herefords.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Gam¬ 
mon  gives  me  the  names  of  a  number 
of  his  cattle  and  their  registration  num¬ 
bers  in  Hie  American  Hereford  Record. 
He  states  that  a  two-year-old  bull, 
"Giant,”  101740,  used  .in,  service  in  his 


herd,  sired  12  calves  from  'horned  cows, 
nine  of  which  were  mulleys.  He  fur¬ 
ther  states  that  there  are  a  few  pure¬ 
bred  Hereford  males  in  this  country 
that  have  sired  hornless  offspring,  and 
particularly  notes  the  name  of  “Cor¬ 
rector,”  48976,  one  of  the  famous  Here¬ 
ford  bulls  of  the  day,  a  name  well- 
known  to  all  familiar  with  Hereford 
pedigrees.  Mr.  Gammon  has  a  polled 
grand-daughter  of  “Corrector”  that  he 
regards  as  a  very  fine  individual.  Mr. 
Gammon  further  writes:  I  do  not 

think  these  cattle  differ  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Hereford  cattle,  but  do  think  that 
I  have  been  remarkably  lucky  in  find¬ 
ing  animals  that  are  very  fine  individ¬ 
uals  and  are  well  supplied  with  very 
fashionable  blood.”  The  foregoing 
shows  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  two  strains  of  Polled  Herefords,  one 
pure  and  the  other  impure  in  Hereford 
blood,  just  exactly  as  we  have  two 
strains  of  Polled  Short-horns  (common¬ 
ly  called  Polled  Durhams),  one  of  pure 
descent  and  the  other  not. 

One  has  but  to  handle  cattle  in  the 
feed  lot  to  realize  that  horns  do  not 
help  the  feeder.  A  visit  to  the  stock 
yards  of  Chicago  or  Omaha  will  show  a 
surprisingly  large  percentage  of  horn¬ 
less  animals  there.  There  are  good  and 
stbong  arguments  in  favor  of  mulley 
animals,  or  dishorning,  consequently 
there  is  justification  in  the  development 
of  this  strain  of  Polled  Herefords.  There 
is  not,  however,  any  good  reason  for  es¬ 
tablishing  another  breeding  association 
for  Herefords,  simply  because  they  lack 
horns.  The  same  also  apply  to  'Short¬ 
horns.  These  animals  of  pure  breeding 
are  already  registered  in  the  universally 
recognized  American  Hereford  Record, 
so  what  is  gained  by  creating  another 
association?  Breeders  of  Polled  Here¬ 
fords  of  pure  blood  can  specify  for  pub¬ 
lication  that  the  animals  registered  are 
polled,  ic  this  seems  necessary.  The 
fewer  breeding  associations  we  have, 
however,  for  the  same  breed,  the  better 
for  the  breeders  as  a  whole.  The  only 
good  argument  for  a  Polled  Hereford 
Cattle  Club  will  be  that  of  advertising 
hornless  animals,  for  provision  is  al¬ 
ready  made  for  their  registration,  if 
pure,  in  a  universally  recognized  herd 
book.  c.  s.  PLUMB. 


A  RHODE  ISLAND  HEN  FEEDER. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  particulars 
about  H.  R.  Underwood’s  hen  feeding, 
as  promised  in  a  recent  issue.  He  has 
six  pens,  as  follows:  No.  1,  50  pullets, 
one  day’s  yield,  24  eggs;  No.  2,  50  pul¬ 
lets,  22  eggs;  No.  3,  50  pullets,  15  eggs; 
No.  4,  46  yearling  hens,  four  eggs;  No. 
5,  37  yearlings  hens,  11  eggs;  No.  6,  10 
yearling  hens,  one  egg;  total  77  eggs. 
This,  remember,  was  during  the  first 
week  of  January  of  an  exceptionally 
bad  year  for  eggs.  His  pens  are  10x16 
feet.  He  has  scratching  sheds,  but  does 
not  use  them  this  Winter  because  they 
were  not  made  right,  and  leak  badly. 
He  feeds  two  kinds  of  mash,  one  one 
day  and  the  other  the  next.  The  only 
difference  is  that  every  second  morn¬ 
ing  he  feeds  boiled  oats  for  part  of  the 
mash.  The  mash  without  the  oats  is 
two  quarts  cornmeal,  four  quarts  mixed 
feed  (so-called),  one  quart  beef  scraps. 
For  the  other  mash  he  puts  oats  in  a 
kettle  at  night,  brings  them  to  a  boil, 
and  mixes  them  with  the  meal,  wheat 
feed  and  scraps  in  the  morning.  They 
swell  so  that  each  quart  will  make  about 
two  quarts.  This  mash  consists  of  one 
quart  beef  scraps,  one  quart  cornmeal, 
two  quarts  mixed  feed,  four  quarts 
boiled  oats.  He  feeds  the  mas'h  in  the 
morning,  and  at  three  o’clock  feeds 
about  the  same  quantity,  by  measure, 
of  hard  grain  as  of  mash  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  hard  grain  is  prepared  by 
simply  mixing  together  three  bushels 
of  oats  and  one  bushel  of  corn.  This  is 
all  he  feeds,  except  that  he  throws  a 
head  of  cabbage  in  each  pen  every  sec¬ 
ond  day.  He  does  not  use  auy  scratch¬ 
ing  material,  such  as  straw  or  leaves, 


but  would  like  to,  if  he  had  it. 

Now,  isn’t  that  easy  and  simple?  But 
don’t  think  everybody  can  do  it  with 
the  same  feed,  and  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  to  a  T,  for  they  can’t.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  stock  and  how  it  is 
raised,  and  a  good  deal  of  difference  as 
to  who  throws  in  the  feed.  The  man 
who  feeds  hens  successfully  has  got  to 
watch  them  and  know  how  much  to 
feed,  and  no  one  can  learn  to  do  it  ex¬ 
cept  by  experience  and  close  observa¬ 
tion.  When  Mr.  Underwood  fed  for  me 
I  mixed,  for  the  mash,  400  pounds  mixed 
feed,  or  bran  and  middlings,  200  pounds 
cornmeal,  100  pounds  bran  gluten  meal, 
and  100  pounds  beef  scraps,  all  thor¬ 
oughly  shoveled  together  and  thrown 
into  a  bin  and  drawn  out  as  needed 
through  a  chute  into  a  trough  in  the 
mixing  room  below,  where  it  was  mixed 
up  with  hot  water  from  a  set  kettle 
standing  near  the  trough.  Twice  a  week 
boiled  potatoes  were  mixed  with  the 
mash,  and  cabbages  or  mangels  were 
fed  occasionally.  Cracked  corn,  wheat, 
oats  and  hulled  oats  were  fed  every  day 
at  three  o’clock  in  litter  in  the  scratch¬ 
ing  sheds.  He  never  fed  but  twice  a 
day,  and  does  not  approve  of  feeding 
oftener.  My  hens  used  to  lay  better 
than  his  do  now,  but  they  are  laying 
very  poorly  this  Winter.  Before  closing  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mapes  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  First,  how  do  his  hens  lay  com¬ 
pared  with  Mr.  Underwood’s?  Second, 
does  he  give  his  bens  -water  in  addition 
to  the  skim-milk?  Third,  in  the  absence 
of  skim-milk,  would  it  not  be  nearly  as 
good  to  keep  corn,  oats  and  beef  scraps 
before  the  fowls?  n.  j.  w. 

Summit,  R.  I. 


FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 


Fleming's  Fistnlaand  Poll  Evil  Cure  I 
is  a  new,  scientific  <fc  certain  remedy, 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

Write  today  for  Important  circular  No.  441 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


Cured 
[in  15  to 
30  Days 


A  Pocket 
Time  Ball 

The  factory  adjustments  of  the 
Elgin  Watch— by  refrigeration 
and  oven  heat— make  it  like 
a  pocket  time  ball.  Its  accu¬ 
racy  is  never  questioned.  An 

ELGIN 

Watch 

will  last  a  lifetime,  with  ordi¬ 
nary  care— keep  perfect 
time  under  all  con 
ditions.  Ask  your 
jeweler.  ^  4^ 

Every  Elgin 
watch  lias  the 
word  “ Elgin”  |f[  I  n 
engraved  on  Ill'll  O 
the  works. 

Booklet  free. 

Kiicln  National 
Watch  Company, 

Elgin,  Ill. 


Sharpies  Tubular” 

FARM 

Cream  Separators. 

If  no  agent  will  bring  you  a  Sharpies 
Separator,  we  will  loan  you  one  for 
trial  free  of  cost.  Though  hundreds 
of  our  latest  have  gone  on  trial,  not 
one  has  been  returned.  The  truth  is, 
they  give  more  butter  than  any  other 
separator ,  enough  to  pay  big  interest 
on  the  whole  first  cost,  and  they  turn 
n  i  uch  east  er  (former  capacity  doubled 
withless  driving  power)  and  are  en¬ 
tirely  simple,  safe  and  durable. 

Separator  improve¬ 
ments  come  fast 
here.  These  new  ma¬ 
chines  are  far  ahead 
of  anything  else 
known.  We  have 
been  making  super¬ 
ior  separators  for  19 
years  (longest  i  n 
America)  and  are 
proud  of  them,  but 
these  new  ‘'Tubu¬ 
lars”  discount  any¬ 
thing  either  our¬ 
selves  or  anyone  has 
ever  made. 

Other  agents  will  try 
and  draw  comparisons  ^ 
between  their  new  raa-  -c 
chinesand  our  old  ones, 

but  don’t  let  them.  Have  a  trial  of  a  “Tub¬ 
ular”  Dairy  Separator,  they  are  double  the 
money  s  worth.  Free  book  “Business 
Dairying”  and  catalogue  No.  153. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  His,  Westchester.  Pa. 
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Machines  in  Use. 


Ten  Times  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 


The  Standard  of  All  That’s  Best  in  Dairying 
in  Every  Country  in  the  World. 


That’s  the  history  of  the 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separators 

Send  for  new  “  20th  Century”  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts..  General  OllicOs:  327  Commissioners  St. 

CHICAGO.  MONTREAL. 

phil ajjelphla .  74  Cort/andt  Street,  75  &^1ToNTo.reet’ 

NEW  YORK. 


103  A  IUj  Mission  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


248  McDermot  t  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


$5t  ft.2Q  FOR  BUGGY  NO.  A607,  SKQ.35  FOR  BUGGY  NO.  553, 
WO -  WITH  STEEL  TIRFS.  - 


6UARANTEED. 


WITH  STEEL  TIRES,  v  *9 & - WITH  BEST  RUBBER  TIRES 

UP  NORIPTinil  heels  and  gear  woods  all  second  growth  hickory;  ailclips  and  forgings  Norway  iron. 

onirwdHnw  Ph,  f  fM  B’T  “J1®"  w,ith  mud  moddust  proof  Hell-collar.  RunsalOOO  miles  with¬ 

out  reoiling.  Thmceof  Bailey  body  loops,  Columbia  sleel  spring  bar  or  wood  bar.  Quick  shift  shaft  couplers,  spring 

Cushion  and  back.  I  on  niarlA  nf  hdRt.  tn»tt>riAl  hii  Kpr  2  nr  i  linu'u  Trimming  .1 1  .^,.1  k..  .  j.l.tL  . ti  .  ** 

cushion  and 


apron 

THEY  ARE 


great  bargains.'  No.  420  retails  for  $20.00  more  than  our  price.  No.Tgfc,'  $2.£66~more  T?'k 
■  .  Is  a  big  saving  and  if  we  can  convince  you  that  we  will  save  you  this  amount  we  behove 

Jyou  will  place  your  order#)  niin  n|  *  U  is  plain,  simple  Vflll  “  buyer  should  be  the  judge 
with  us.  Are  we  correct  I  U  U II  rL  AN  and  safe  for  you.  I  U  U  as  to  whether  you  are  getting 
. —  ,  all  you  pay  for.  We  know  that  you  want  all  your  money  will  buy  and  you  want  it  to  buy  the  best  vou 
on  get  for  the  amount  you  have  to  invest.  Is  this  not  a  fact?  To  do  this  you  must  buy  direct,  not  of  agents. 

WE  HAVE  NO  ARFIITQ  but“eUd.ire<:tt,°you'  Th”t  »whywe»w  you  money.  We  sell  to  you  as  cheap  a-  any  dealer 
d^wTthout  J „  vCa°  ln  c"  •  WE  WILL  prove  to  you  that  what  we  Lve  said  we  can  and  w  ill 

do  without  cost  to  you.  THE  WAY  we  will  prove  it,  is  by  shipping  you  either  of  above  buggies  or  any  buggy  in  our  catalog  without 
your  seu  ling  any  money  with  order.  W  ben  it  arrives,  look  it  over  and  if  you  find  itall  we  claim  tor  itand  satisfactory  to  you  ineverv  way 
and  by  far  a  belter  buggy  than  you  could  buy  any  other  place  at  anywhere  uear  our  price,  send  us  the  money.  If  you  have  auy  reason  to 
badapleMed  we  will  have  the  lu.ggy  returned  at  our  expense.  Is  this  notconclusive  eviuence  th  it  we  can  do  all  we  claim  I  * 
p."na  C  Vt  ^  w  OUR  FREE  VEHICLE  CATALOG-  It  shows  over  50  styles  of  buggies,  also  Hoad  Wagona,Surrey», 
Phaetons .  spring  Wagons  and  Vehicles  of  all  kinds.  All  the  latest  all  ies  for  I '.102;  also  harness.  Write  for  the  catalog  now  > 

WtARVIN  SMITH  CO..  66  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.f  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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HUMOROUS 


The  ape  he  soliloquized  up  in  a  tree, 

“The  funniest  thing  in  this  world,”  said  he, 
“Is  that  man  claims  that  he 
Has  improved  upon  me 

When  he  uses  a  ladder  to  climb  a  tree.” 

—Washington  Times. 

Little  Clarence  (who  has  an  inquir¬ 
ing  mind):  “Pa,  what  is  a  ‘wise  old 
saw?’”  (Mr.  Callipers:  “One  that  has 
cut  its  wisdom  teeth,  my  son!’  Puck. 

“And  you  declined  to  marry  her  sim¬ 
ply  on  account  of  her  birth.  What  was 
the  matter  with  it?”  “Oh,  nothing; 
only  it  happened  too  long  ago.” — Balti¬ 
more  World. 

First  Little  Girl:  “The  doctor 
brought  us  twins  yesterday!”  Second 
Little  Girl:  “That’s  where  you  made  a 
mistake.  You  should  have  had  a  home¬ 
opath!” — Life. 

Tenderfoot  (on  Texas  ranch):  “I 
should  think  it  would  be  a  lot  of  trou¬ 
ble  for  a  man  to  pick  out  his  own  cattle 
from  among  so  many.”  Cowboy:  “Oh, 
that’s  an  easy  matter.  The  trouble  be¬ 
gins  when  he  picks  out  some  other 
man’s  cattle.  See?” — Chicago  'News. 

“This  dollar,”  began  the  cashier  of 
the  restaurant,  as  he  scrutinized  the 
coin.  “Is  bad,  eh?”  interrupted  the 
sour-looking  patron.  “Well,  it  doesn't 
look  very  good.”  “That  so?  Just  bite 
it,  and  if  it’s  anything  like  the  dinner 
I  had  it’ll  taste  even  worse  than  it 
looks.”— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

Aunt  Maria  (at  concert):  “Josiah, 
what’s  the  next  thing  to  be  done?” 
Uncle  Josiah:  “They’re  going  to  sing 
‘For  a  Thousand  Years.’  ”  Aunt  Maria: 
“For  goodness’  sake,  Josiah,  telegraph 
the  children  what's  keeping  us!”— Tit- 
Bits. 


BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 


Only  33c.  a  Lb. 

In  absolutely  air-tight  1-lb.  trade-mark 
bags,  preserving  strength  and  flavor 
indefinitely,  even  if  opened. 

Other  Good  Coffees,  -  -  12  to  15c.  a  lb. 

Excellent  Teas  in  the  Cup,  30,  35,  50c.  a  lb. 
COOK  BOOK  FREE  to  Customers.  Bound 
in  cloth,  325  pages,  2,500  receipts. 

For  New  Terms,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Ilox  289. 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 
BUTTER- 

— and  hundreds  of  other  |obs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  IS  A  NEW  ENCINE  MADE  BY 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 

Chicago  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
Cincinnati  Denver 
V^Ompany  Detroit 

Louisville 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 


Salt  Lake  City 

_  San  Francisco 

Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Golden  Girl 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  celebrated  statue  of  Progress,  an  original  creation  by  the 
well-known  sculptor,  J.  Massey  Rhind.  She  is  made  of  sheet  copper,  covered 
with  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  pure  h  af  gold.  Perched  away  up 
on  the  tower  of  our  new  building,  394  feet  from  the  sidewalk,  she  looks  only  life 
size,  but  in  reality  she  is  17  feet  tall  and  weighs  nearly  two  tons.  She  shows  the 
direction  of  the  wind  to  all  Chicago  and  also  marks 

THE  HOME  OF  LOW  PRICES 

xavc  you  ever  asked  us  to  quote  you  a  price  on  any  article?  We  can  supply  you 
with  anything  you  need  in  the  course  of  your  daily  life  at  wholesale  pi  ices. 

Any  Catalogue  Mentioned  Below  Sent  Free  for  the  Asking 

FURNITURE  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  VEHICLES  SEWING  MACHINES  HARDWARE  CROCKERY 
GLASSWARE  STOVES  SPORTING  GOODS  HARNESS  DRUGS  STATIONERY  TOYS 
LEATHER  GOODS  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  SILVERWARE  CARPETS  &  RUGS  UNDER¬ 
WEAR  NOTIONS  BOOKS  SHOES  MILLINERY  CLOAKS  SHIRTS  FURS  and  MEN’S 
and  BOY’S  SUITS  (both  Ready-Made  and  Made-to-Order)  including  SAMPLES. 

Each  of  the  above  catalogues  illustrates  and  describes  everything  that  anybody 
wants  in  its  line.  Each  quotes  the  lowest  wholesale  prices;  prices  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  anywhere  in  America.  Write  today  for  the  one  that  interests  you. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  ®.  COMPANY 

Michigan  Avenue  C£b  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

Oldest,  Largest,  Lowest  Priced  House  in  the  Country 


PLANET  JR.N?  12 
k  DOUBLE 
WHEEL 
HOE 


In  every  civilized  country  on  the 
globe  the  “ Planet  Jr."  tools  are  used. 


With  the  u  Planet  Jr.”  No.  12  Wheel  Hoe 

a  man  can  cultivate  an  immense  area  of  ground,  get  more  and  better  results,  and  avoid 
the  slow  back-breaking,  hand-hoeing,  usual  in  market  garden  work.  This  tool  is  used 
on  the  largest  and  best  truck  farms  in  the  country,  and  does  the  work  as  nothing  else 
can  do  it;  cultivates  perfectly  astride  or  between  rows;  cultivates  the  middle,  breaks 
up  the  crust  and  levels  the  surface.  They  have  attachments  that  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  adjusted  that  make  them  useful  for  many  kinds  of  work;  adjustable  to  any 
width  row;  strong  and  durable;  easy  to  handle.  .  Write  for  one  of  the  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousands  of  catalogues  that  will  be  sent  out  this  year.  It  describes  everything  better  than  we  can 
here.  Tells  about  our  full  line  of  "Planet  Jr.”  Hill  and  Drill  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Two-horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators,  etc.  We  send  it  free.  Write  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  11 07  V ,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 


Iron  Age 


No.  0  > 

Iron  Ago 
Combined 
Double 
and  HIngU 
Wheel 
Hoe  | 
Hill  and  1 
Drill  ! 
Seeder  V 


r  No.  1 
Iron  Age 
Double 
and  Single 
W  heel  lloe 


Iron  Age  farm 

and  garden  implements  that  have  grown 
^  in  popularity  for  half  a  century.  Every 
one  reduces  the  cost  of  the  crop, 
NyVsaves  time,  trouble,  and  work. 

were 

^  VI  rV  j  in  the  field, 

and  are  still  "**~ 

L  first  in  favor.  Write  and  learn  what 
glferi  they  will  save  you. 

I  The  new  Iron  Age  Hook,  full 

-V&/  I  yf  of  interest  for  every  farmer 

and  gardener,  is  Free.  ftkFJrimTi 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.  wk; 

■' Box  1 (irenloeh,  N.  J. 


f So.  0 
Iron  Apo 
/  Horne  Hoe 
Tind  Cultivator 


No.  GO  " 
Iron  Aro 
Pivot 
Wheel 
Cultivator 


Improved- 
Itobhlnn 
Potato  Planter 


1  P  Si  E  Pulverizing  Harrow 

fl  U IV1  Ei  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Agents 

Wanted 


Leveler 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 
I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NewYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco,  etc. 

Sizes  3  to  13 1-2  Feet 

The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 

Riding  Harrow 

on  earth.  We 

.  .  -  also  make  walk- 

g  Acmes. . The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 

1  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron— indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

UANE  H.  NASH.  SOLE  MLR.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


machinery 


Illustrated  catalog  of  fa: 
ami  implements  mulled 
.  ■  free. 


Farquhar 


Aj«vx  Center  Crank  Engine 
Variable  Friction  Feed 


gii 

Cornish  Boilers  are  the  strongest  and 
most  durable.  The  reputation  they 
have  proves  this.  There  is  no  record 
of  a  Farquhar  boiler  ever  exploding. 
More  Inrqnbnr  Mills  in  use  than 
any  other  make.  Patent  chain  set 
works,  improved  dogs,  rack 
or  cable  feed,  light¬ 
ning  gig  back. 


A.  B.  Farqukar  Co.,  Ltd., 

YOR.K,  PA. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 

Syrup  Cans  and  Sap  Falls. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Lines ville,  Pa. 
Also,  Mfrs  of  the ‘‘Sunlight'  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 
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/‘THE  BEST  FARM  IN  OHIO. 

ONOA  RECLAIMED  MARSH. 

'Onions,  Corn,  Cabbage  and  Oats. 

In  the  western  part  of  Hardin  County  is  the  best 
farm  in  Ohio  from  a  money-making  standpoint.  It 
is  situated  in  the  fertile  spot  known  as  the  Scioto 
Marsh,  and  comprises  700  acres.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  marsh  was  a  paradise  for  hunters,  who  traversed 
the  numerous  waterways  in  small  boats  and  found 
game  in  abundance.  Dredge  boats  have  accomplish¬ 
ed  wonders,  and  vast  fields  of  onions,  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  now  take  the  place  of  pond  lilies 
and  marsh  grasses.  (Henry  Price,  the 
owner  of  this  farm,  has  all  his  best 
buildings  and  his  pasture  fields  on  a 
tract  of  200  acres  known  as  “upland.’ 

The  uplands  of  to-day  are  the  islands  of 
hunting  days,  and  are  the  only  wooded 
spots  on  the  marsh.  The  residence  is  a 
beautiful  two-story  frame  house,  heated 
and  lighted  by  .natural  gas,  and  supplied 
with  water  by  a  wind  pump.  The  gas 
wells  on  the  farm  furnish  light  for  10 
Welsbach  burners  in  the  house,  several 
burners  for  the  barn,  and  a  number  of 
hooded  lights  for  the  lawn  and  barn¬ 
yard.  All  the  cooking  is  done  with  gas, 
and  the  furnace  supplied  with  it.  It  also 
furnishes  power  for  a  16  horse-power 
engine  used  for  grinding  feed,  sawing 
wood  for  tenants,  and  wherever  power 
can  be  applied.  There  are  16  flowing 
wells  on  the  place,  some  of  which  are  so 
powerful  as  to  knock  a  tin  pail  out  of 
one’s  hand.  These  supply  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fresh  cold  water  to  the  live 
stock,  with  which  the  farm  is  well  sup¬ 
plied.  The  soil  is  from  four  to  seven 
feet  deep,  and  is  underlaid  with  clay. 

It  is  of  a  rich  black  color,  and  seems  to 
be  inexhaustible.  While  it  is  too  soft 
for  pasture  and  hay  fields,  it  is  ideal 
land  for  corn,  oats,  onions,  potatoes  and 
cabbage.  Mr.  Price  usually  raises  from 
150  to  100  acres  of  onions,  200  acres  of 
corn  and  the  rest  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
oats.  Wheat  does  not  do  well,  except 
on  the  upland  portion  of  the  farm, 
where  the  pasture  is  also  located. 

During  16  years  Mr.  Price  had  one 
failure.  Two  years  ago  he  lost  his  en¬ 
tire  corn  crop  by  a  late  June  frost.  Most 
farmers  in  the  marsh  suffer  from  high 
winds  blowing  out  onion  seed  in  the 
Spring,  but  many  are  adopting  Mr. 

Price’s  method  of  sowing  a  narrow  strip 
of  rye  or  wheat  through  the  fields  at  in¬ 
tervals,  which  serves  as  a  wind-break. 

The  onion  sales  amount  to  from  $12,000 
to  $25,000  annually,  and  there  are  usual¬ 
ly  4,000  to  7,000  bushels  of  corn  to  sell 
in  July  or  August,  besides  what  is  fed  to 
stock.  Mr.  Price  stores  his  onions  at 
Alger,  a  little  shipping  station,  in  frostproof  ware¬ 
houses,  and  sells  them  during  the  Autumn  and  Win¬ 
ter  at  varying  prices.  This  year  dealers  offered  a 
cent  a  pound  for  onions  in  the  field  before  harvest¬ 
ing,  but  few  sold,  as  the  prices  showed  signs  of  rising 
later.  There  are  14  houses  besides  the  large  one,  and 
they  are  of  all  kinds,  from  the  two-room  shanty  to 
the  pretty  little  cottage,  all  occupied  by  large  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  comic  papers  are  filled  with  jokes  about 
hard-hearted  landlords  who  refuse  to  take  children, 
but  Mr.  Price  selects  the  man  with  the  most  children 
for  his  tenant,  for  children  make  the  best  onion  weed- 
ers.  In  weeding  time  Mr.  Price  employs  from  50  to 


140  people  to  use  wheel  hoes  and  weed  by  hand,  be¬ 
sides  his  regular  farm  help.  All  Summer  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children  can  be  seen  hoeing,  weeding,  top¬ 
ping  and  digging,  according  to  the  month.  The  soft 
dirt  roads  of  the  Marsh  are  alive  with  barefooted  peo¬ 
ple  going  to  and  from  work  morning  and  evening. 

The  expense  of  running  this  farm,  including  the 
salaries  of  barn  man  and  superintendent,  is  from 
$4,000  to  $7,000  a  year.  From  six  to  10  men  are  kept 
the  year  around  and  boarded  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Price,  while  tenants  and  the  floating  population  of 
the  Summer  supply  the  extra  help.  After  the  Fall 


work  is  finished,  the  horses,  except  four  teams,  colts 
and  cattle  are  turned  into  a  large  yard  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  from  a  flowing  well  and  has  an 
abundance  of  straw  stacks  and  sheds.  They  are  fed 
on  corn  fodder  but  no  grain,  and  come  out  in  the 
Spring  fat  and  healthy.  About  40  horses  are  always 
kept.  In  another  yard  from  one  to  two  carloads  of 
cattle  are  fed  for  market,  and  a  large  number  of  hogs. 
Mr.  Price  brought  the  first  Galloway  cattle  to  Hardin 
County,  and  think  they  are  the  most  profitable  he  has 
raised.  He  is  what  is  called  a  buggy  farmer,  but  keeps 
a  strict  supervision  over  the  whole  place.  His  build¬ 
ings  are  painted  every  three  years,  his  fences  kept  in 


repair,  and  the  whole  barnyard  covered  with  gravel. 
The  barn  shown  in  Fig.  27  is  a  commodious  structure 
with  ample  room  for  the  work  horses  and  a  large  hay 
mow.  It  contains  harness  rooms  and  a  well-heated 
and  lighted  lounging  room  for  the  hands.  One  man 
is  kept  busy  looking  after  the  barn  the  year  around. 
The  regular  men  are  paid  by  the  month,  and  extra 
helpers  by  the  week.  Visitors  are  always  cordially 
welcomed  and  hospitably  entertained.  Mr.  Price  has 
a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  people  from  other  counties  driving  up  to  inspect 
this  remarkable  farm.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  Marsh 
people,  and  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
the  owner.  Fig.  26  shows  Mr.  Price’s 
home.  m.  u.  i. 

COLORADO  FRUIT  QUESTIONS. 

An  inquirer  in  Colorado,  C.  H.  Chapin, 
Delta  County,  asks  a  number  of  fruit 
questions,  including  the  following:  “Is 
Paragon  only  another  name  for  the 
apple  often  called  Mammoth  Blacktwig, 
or  is  it  a  separate  variety?  'We  have 
trees  here  under  both  names  that  bear 
alike  and  look  alike  in  every  way.  It  is 
a  very  strong  grower.  Would  it  be  well 
to  top-graft  it  on  to  trees  of  Jefferis, 
which  is  not  as  strong  a  grower?  It  is 
said  that  Rome  Beauty  does  better  when 
top-grafted  upon  some  thriftier  stock.  Is 
this  true,  or  is  it  sufficiently  thrifty 
without  this  means  of  adding  vigor  to 
its  growth?  Is  Black  Ben  Davis  any 
better  than  Gano,  or  are  they  similar? 

I  planted  300  trees  of  the  Anjou  pear 
last  year,  and  I  am  told  by  fruit  dealers 
that  Bartlett  is  much  better  for  mar¬ 
ket.  'Should  I  bud  the  Bartlett  on  to 
the  Anjou  trees,  and  if  so  when?  Does 
the  Bartlett  need  pollinating  with  an¬ 
other  variety?  Are  there  other  peaches 
as  good  as,  or  better  and  a  little  later 
than  the  Elberta,  which  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  planted  here?  What  of  the  Tri¬ 
umph,  Carman,  Muir  and  Champion?  Is 
vetch  better  than  Crimson  clover  for  a 
green  manure  in  an  orchard?  My 
ground  is  getting  very  compact  and 
needs  something  to  loosen  it.” 

Paragon  is  the  true  name  of  a  variety 
of  apple  that  originated  in  Tennessee, 
but  it  has  proved  to  be  so  nearly  like 
the  Arkansas,  or  Mammoth  Blacktwig, 
which  is  an  Arkansas  seedling,  that  the 
two  have  been  thought  identical.  There¬ 
fore,  the  latter  was  called  Paragon  for 
several  years,  and  so  advertised  and 
labeled  by  the  nurserymen,  but  this  is 
now  discontinued,  tt  might  pay  to  top- 
work  trees  of  the  Jefferis  to  the  Arkan¬ 
sas,  but  I  would  not  do  so  unless  I  had 
more  than  enough  Jefferis  for  home 
use,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
early  Fall  apples.  It  is  true  that  Rome 
Beauty  is  rather  better  when  top-worked  on  some 
more  vigorous  stock,  such  as  Ben  Davis  or  Northern 
Spy.  There  is  a  contention  by  those  who  are  pushing 
the  Black  Ben  Davis  that  it  is  distinct  from  Gano, 
and  some  who  are  growing  trees  of  both  and  others 
who  have  not  seen  the  trees  in  bearing  but  only  the 
fruit,  as  with  myself,  consider  that  they  are  one  and 
the  same  variety.  If  they  have  different  origin  they 
are  so  near  alike  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  tell 
them  apart. 

In  my  opinion,  it  was  a  mistake  to  plant  a  lar 
number  of  Anjou  pear  trees.  Bartlett  would  have 
been  very  much  better,  for  it  is  a  much  more  profit- 
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able  market  pear.  It  would  be  my  plan  to  bud  the 
small  branches  next  Summer  and  convert  the  trees 
to  Bartlett  as  soon  as  possible.  While  Elberta  is  the 
most  popular  market  peach  there  are  others  which 
come  a  little  later  that  may  prove  as  profitable.  Chairs 
is  one  of  this  character.  It  is  large,  yellow  and  of 
general  good  character  in  orchard  and  market.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  is  another  very  good  one.  Triumph  is  very 
early  but  not  so  good  for  that  season  as  iSneed  and 
Greensboro,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  peach 
growers  who  have  them  all.  Carman  is  later  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Muir  is  a  famous  California  drying 
peach,  but  is  not  liked  for  shipping  in  the  fresh  state. 
Champion  is  excellent  in  quality  but  very  bad  to  rot. 

Ve'tdh  is  a  good  crop  for  Winter  cover  in  an  or¬ 
chard,  but  what  it  will  do  in  Colorado  I  do  not  know. 
Crimson  clover  will  surely  be  a  failure  there,  because 
it  only  flourishes  in  a  moist  climate,  and  where  the 
Winters  are  just  the  reverse  of  those  in  Colorado. 
Oats  sown  in  the  early  Fall  and  well  irrigated  might 
make  sufficient  growth  before  cold  weather  kills  it  to 
furnish  considerable  humus.  Cow  peas  in  the  latter 
part  of  Summer  might  be  better,  h.  e.  van  deman. 


COLD  FACTS  ABOUT  A  HOTBED. 

The  article  on  page  5  about  hotbeds  is  very  com¬ 
plete,  but  not  altogether  up  to  recent  methods  in  some 
sections.  We  use  3x6-foot  sash  holding  three  rows  of 
lOxl'2-inch  glass,  using  one  sash  bar  less  than  where 
8x10  glass  is  used,  and  the  breakage  is  no  greater.  I 
supposed  the  old  method  of  puttying  in  glass  had 
been  practically  abandoned.  Instead,  after  priming 
the  sash  as  there  described,  we  use  a  mixture  about 
half  each  of  white  lead  and  putty  and  mixed  with 
oil  thinner  than  putty  is  usually  used.  A  light  layer 
of  this  is  put  along  the  edge  of  the  sashbar,  and  the 
glass  pressed  or  bedded  into  it,  leaving  none  on  the 
upper  side  except  what  little  may  work  up  along  the 
edge.  I  think  the  glass  should  not  lap  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  as  it  soon  causes  a  dark  strip  to 
shut  out  the  light.  Indeed,  about  half  the  sash  we 
are  now  using  is  not  lapped  at  all  but  butted  end  to 
end.  These  are  fully  as  tight,  and  can  be  set  faster. 
When  put  in  in  this  manner  the  end  of  each  light 
should  'be  dipped  into  a  thin  layer  of  thick  white 
paint,  then  placed  solidly  against  the  light  above  in 
the  sash.  The  only  objection  to  this  method  is  that 
it  is  more  work  to  repair  a  break  perfectly.  We  have 
sash  set  in  this  manner  which  have  been  in  use  seven 
years,  and  are  perfectly  tight  and  satisfactory.  When 
glass  is  bedded  and  partly  dried  then  paint  along  the 
edge  on  the  upper  side  with  rather  thick  white  paint 
and  allow  the  sash  to  lie  flat  till  dry.  Sash  set  in 
this  manner  will  long  outlast  any  set  with  putty,  and 
I  think  no  one  would  putty  in  glass  after  one  trial. 

While  I  fully  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  article 
mentioned  as  to  the  value  of  cloth  in  place  of  glass, 
and  use  it  a  good  deal,  I  would  not  advise  anyone  at 
present  to  attempt  to  prepare  it.  The  cloth  already 
prepared  can  be  purchased  cheaper.  We  use  a  great 
deal  upon  frames  that  are  just  the  size  of  our  sash, 
and  interchangeable,  and  often  used  with  the  glass 
for  shade.  The  cloth  can  be  procured  through  most 
seedsmen  either  by  the  yard  or  bolt.  We  use  the  me¬ 
dium  grade,  and  on  a  cold  frame  it  will  protect  from 
at  least  five  degrees  of  frost.  A  cold  frame  or  hotbed 
is  unsightly  at  best,  and  particularly  so  when  not  in 
use.  We  have  a  set  made  to  remove  and  pack  away 
each  Spring  when  emptied,  till  they  are  needed  the 
next  year.  Our  lot  is  made  as  follows:  Materials 
needed  for  one  frame  of  four  sash,  three  two-inch 
planks,  1x12  feet,  and  one  inch  board  10  inches  by 
12  feet,  six  10x%  inch  carriage  bolts,  one  dozen  heavy 
1  ^4-inch  screws,  about  one-half  pound  of  No.  8  wire 
nails  and  one  pound  No.  20  ditto.  Rip  a  three-inch 
strip  from  one  plank  and  nail  it  edgewise  on  another. 
We  shall  then  have  one  plank  nine  inches  wide  and 
another  15  inches.  These  are  for  the  front  and  back 
of  the  frame.  For  the  ends,  cut  two  pieces  from  the 
remaining  plank  5  feet  10  inches  long.  From  one 
edge  of  each  cut  a  wedge-shaped  piece  three  inches 
wide  at  the  end  and  running  out  at  exactly  half  the 
length  of  the  plank.  Reverse  this  wedge  piece  and 
nail  it  on  the  same  edge  at  the  other  end  of  the  plank, 
bevel  edge  up.  There  will  then  be  a  piece  5  feet  10 
inches  long,  15  inches  wide  at  one  end  and  nine  at  the 
other,  with  a  sloping  surface  the  whole  length.  We 
now  have  the  four  pieces  for  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  frame.  Take  the  bolts  to  a  blacksmith,  have  him 
knock  off  the  heads  and  flatten  out  the  round  part 
till  it  is  nearly  an  inch  wide,  being  careful  not  to 
hurt  the  thread  end,  or  nut;  drill  two  holes  in  each, 
large  enough  to  hold  the  two  screws.  Fasten  two  of 
these  on  the  wide  end  of  the  frame  end  pieces,  and 
one  at  the  other,  letting  the  thread  end  protrude 
about  three  inches  beyond  the  end  of  the  plank.  Now 
bore  half-inch  holes  two  inches  from  the  ends  of  the 
back  and  front  pieces  of  the  frame  to  match  the  bolts, 


put  together  and  with  the  nuts  draw  all  up  solid.  For 
the  bars  upon  which  to  slide  the  sash  cut  a  piece  six 
feet  two  inches  long  from  the  inch  board,  and  rip 
into  three  three-inch  strips.  Cut  a  dovetail  shoulder 
at  each  end,  and  to  stiffen  the  pieces  without  taking 
room  I  nail  a  two-inch  strip  edgewise  on  the  under¬ 
side.  Then  on  the  top  edge  of  the  frames  make  a 
cut  just  to  fit  the  shoulder  on  the  end  of  these  bars, 
setting  the  bars  three  feet  apart.  The  whole  thing 
can  be  set  up  or  taken  down  within  five  minutes. 
Ours  are  made  of  dressed  lumber  and  painted  and 
will  last  a  lifetime.  If  the  bottoms  of  the  frames  are 
set  level  there  will  be  a  six-inch  slope  to  the  glass. 
With  that  slope  l  never  had  a  sash  slide  itself,  and 
always  have  it  free  so  they  can  be  pushed  up  or  down. 
We  usually  set  the  frames  late  in  the  Fall,  and 
dig  the  pit  or  empty  the  old  one  and  fill  with 
leaves;  then  it  is  no  trouble  to  clear  out  to 
put  in  the  manure  as  early  as  needed.  With 
the  plank  we  have  to  bank  up  on  the  outside 
but  very  little,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  work  in 
them.  The  diagrams,  Fig.  28,  of  the  parts  when  fin¬ 
ished  may  make  the  description  clearer.  They  are 
drawn  on  a  scale  of  one-half  inch  to  foot,  but  only 
half  the  length  of  the  front  and  back  is  shown.  No. 
4  also  shows  by  outline  the  shape  of  the  end  piece 
before  cutting.  A-  G-  gui/ley. 

Storrs,  Conn.  _ _ _ 

THE  DANGER  FROM  THE  SCALE. 

As  one  goes  in  and  out  among  the  towns  bordering 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  between  the  Niagara  and  Gene¬ 
see  rivers,  one  cannot  help  becoming  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  this  is  indeed  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
New  York  'State,  and  the  section  is  intensely  horti¬ 
cultural  and  agricultural.  In  no  section  of  New  York 
State  have  I  seen  the  farms  look  more  prosperous. 
Without  any  question,  apple  is  king  along  the  lake 
shore,  and  to  an  extent  that  very  few  people  outside 
of  this  district  realize,  the  fruit  crop  of  that  section 
being  worth  about  $1,500,000  in  1900,  and  while  the 
past  year  it  was  light  it  mounts  up  in  the  hundreds 
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of  thousands.  Here  one  finds  rural  delivery  making 
headway,  an  awakening  demand  for  good  roads,  and 
a  live  interest  in  the  new  things  in  the  different  lines 
of  agricultural  work.  Here  one  can  ride  through 
acres  and  acres  of  orchards,  and  many  farms  w.  th 
40,  60  and  100  acres  devoted  to  fruit,  and  many  times 
several  hundred  acres  of  orchards  in  almost  one  solid 
block.  One  who  has  studied  the  San  Jos§  scale  can¬ 
not  help  but  wonder  what  the  outcome  will  be  if  it 
once  gets  a  firm  foothold  through  this  territory.  Al¬ 
ready  it  is  firmly  established  along  the  Niagara 
River  and  at  Lewiston.  Some  of  the  best  informed 
fruit  growers  of  this  section  believe  that  by  a  careful 
search  the  San  Josd  scale  could  be  found  in  every 
town  from  Niagara  to  the  Genesee  River.  Each  fruit 
grower  should  awaken  to  that  fact,  and  endeavor  to 
locate  every  infestation  and  clean  it  out  wherever 
possible,  and  where  not  possible  to  exterminate  it, 
find  some  effective  way  of  controlling  it.  One  large 
fruit  grower  who  has  come  in  contact  with  the  San 
jos6  scale  said  that  if  it  once  got  a  foothold  through 
the  orchard  section,  fruit  lands  would  depreciate  at 
least  $25  per  acre  in  value. 

Already  some  of  the  foremost  fruit  growers  are 
making  plans  for  fighting  this  pest.  In  apples  some 
lean  to  low-headed  trees  of  early  bearing  varieties, 
or  are  trying  some  system  of  cultivation  or  pruning 
whereby  the  trees  could  be  kept  within  bounds,  so 
that  it  could  be  more  easily  sprayed  and  fumigated 
if  necessary.  Many  are  hesitating  about  setting  new 
orchards  of  apples  and  pears,  and  without  any  doubt 
the  fear  of  San  Jos6  is  lessening  planting  of  orchard 
trees  to  a  great  extent.  One  fruit  grower  told  me 
that  he  would  set  out  50  acres  of  apple  orchard  this 
Spring  if  it  were  not  for  this  pest.  Cabbage,  wheat 
and  beans  are  also  staple  crops,  but  the  apple  is  king, 
and  here  they  grow  the  longest  keepers,  hardest  and 
firmest  apples  of  New  York  State.  Here  the  buyers 
flock  in  large  numbers,  competition  is  keen  and  prices 
higher  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The 


railway  which  carries  this  produce  is  often  taxed  to 
its  utmost  to  furnish  cars  in  which  to  ship,  and  buy¬ 
ers  have  often  lost  heavily  because  of  this.  It  seems 
but  right  that  the  railroad  should  be  made  to  share 
in  that  loss.  The  ratio  that  wheat  bears  to  fruit 
growing  in  this  section  is  one  car  to  35  or  50.  b. 


PRACTICAL  WAY  OF  NURSING  CHICKS. 

My  chicks  were  hatched  in  an  incubator  and  were 
placed  in  an  ordinary  indoor  brooder.  For  every  50 
kept  together  I  bought  one  box  of  Petti john’s  Break¬ 
fast  Food,  which  is  simply  selected  rolled  wheat,  and 
which  chicks  prefer  two  to  one  to  rolled  oats.  Be¬ 
sides,  for  wee  chicks  the  particles  break  finer  with 
picking— not  so  with  rolled  oats.  This  is  sprinkled 
before  them  as  often  as  they  will  eat  it  up  clean, 
and  at  all  times  sweet  skim-milk  and  a  flower-pot 
saucer  full  of  granulated  cornmeal  is  kept  before 
them.  No  water  is  given.  I  consider  that  skim-milk 
and  cornmeal  in  themselves  make  a  balanced  ration, 
and  the  wheat  is  given  for  relish  and  variety,  not 
less  essential.  When  old  enough,  they  are  put  in 
out-door  brooders,  described  later,  and  fed  sweet 
skim-milk  and  cornmeal  only;  no  water,  and  this  un¬ 
til  they  are  old  enough  to  eat  whole  or  cracked  grain. 
Healthier,  heartier,  more  disease-free  chickens  could 
not  be  found.  Why  then  should  one  muss  with 
mashes,  which  are  an  abomination?  The  out-door 
brooder  was  made  of  a  hotbed  frame.  It  is  of  good 
depth,  and  took  three  sashes  3x6,  or  was  6x9,  and,  of 
course,  higher  at  one  end  and  sloping  toward  the 
south.  The  earth  was  dug  up  before  placing  the 
chicks  in  the  frame,  and  every  little  while  after — the 
oftener  the  better,  though  once  a  week  is  enough. 
Sashes  were  hooked  at  night  tightly  on  to  the  frame 
with  screw  hooks  and  eyes;  also  on  cold,  cloudy 
days.  As  the  sashes  slid  down  for  ventilation,  they 
exposed  fine  strong  wire  meshing  for  a  distance  of  18 
inches.  iSashes  could  then  be  hooked  on  to  frame 
with  another  set  of  hooks  on  the  frames.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  was  kept  inside,  but  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  being  merely  a  convenience. 

It  was  surprising  what  an  amount  of  heat  the  chicks 
would  stand,  and  enjoy  it!  On  indication  of  ap¬ 
proaching  cold,  or  night,  sashes  were  closed  and  firm¬ 
ly  hooked,  to  prevent  any  wind  from  raising  them, 
though  I  found  it  took  a  very  strong  wind  to  move 
them.  The  stored-up  heat  in  the  ground  floor  from 
radiation  of  the  sun  would  keep  the  little  fellows 
warm  until  time  to  go  to  bed,  when  they  would  go 
into  the  lower  section  of  a  flour  or  sugar  barrel,  the 
barrel  being  cut  in  two  and  turned  bottom  up.  One 
or  two  holes  were  made  for  entrances  by  cutting  out 
a  section  of  the  barrel  staves.  When  within  they 
would  collect  around  a  stone  jar  filled  with  hot  water 
and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel  on  the  earth. 
The  circular  form  of  this  brooder  prevented  any 
crowding.  This  was  a  perfect  success.  It  should  be 
stated  here  that  boards  were  sunk  six  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  frame  and  nailed  on  to  it  to  pre¬ 
vent  entrance  of  any  digging  animal.  Not  one  chick 
died  out  of  three  lots  put  in,  after  I  adopted  the  cir¬ 
cular  night  brooder  and  eliminated  corners.  The 
cost  of  such  a  frame  for  out-doors  would  be  simply 
the  cost  of  the  three  sashes,  as  the  frame  can  be 
made  of  any  rough  boarding  if  all  cracks  are  bat¬ 
tened.  Glass  of  sash  should  be  put  in  lapping  or 
shingled  perfectly  to  shed  water.  c.  d.  b. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 


LONG-LIVED  CEMENT  FLOORS. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  articles  in  two 
of  your  recent  issues  on  cement  floors;  not  that  I  ex¬ 
pect  any  material  benefit  from  them,  as  probably  I 
have  laid  all  of  such  floors  I  shall;  but  I  wish  to  com¬ 
mend  their  usefulness,  cheapness  and  durability.  It 
is  expected  that  these  floors  are  to  be  on  the  ground 
or  on  a  stone-filled  foundation.  Where  there  is  room, 

I  like  plenty  of  small  stones,  as  this  affords  an  ex¬ 
cellent  drainage  if  such  should  be  in  a  basement. 
Here  was  my  first  experience:  With  a  plank  floor 
close  to  the  ground  and  no  circulation  of  air,  the  life 
of  a  hemlock  or  elm  plank  was  only  about  five  years, 
or  even  less;  and  this  afforded  one  of  the  host  rat 
harbors  you  need  imagine.  With  broken  floors  and 
plenty  of  the  rodents  at  hand,  I  decided  on  a  change 
for  better  or  for  worse.  Getting  some  instructions 
from  a  mason  experienced  in  cements  and  water  lime, 
I  procured  a  helper  and  went  at  it.  Mr.  Cook,  in  his 
articles,  has  given  very  full  details  of  his  method. 
Mine  varying  somewhat,  I  will  give  it.  I  first  ob¬ 
tained  my  grade  by  use  of  small  stones;  then  with 
material  close  at  hand,  mixed  six  parts  sharp,  coarse 
sand  to  one  of  Akron  cement  (Portland  was  not 
much  used  then),  mixing  thoroughly  before  wetting, 
“tempering”  to  about  soft  stone  mortar.  I  used  a 
2x4  strip  flatwise  as  a  guide  for  thickness.  As  my 
helper  shoveled  on  the  cement,  I  hoed  in  and  down 
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to  about  level,  and  then  used  a  board  float  ("with  the 
edges  rounded  a  trifle)  to  rub  down  and  smooth,  off, 
using  a  trowel  but  little.  About  the  time  this  was 
smoothed  down  another  batch  was  ready.  As  the 
first  strip  is  finished  move  over  the  2x4,  and  pro¬ 
ceed.  This  gave  me  two  inches  of  solid  cement  above 
the  highest  point  on  the  stones;  and  enough  cement 
had  worked  among  the  stones  to  make  at  least  the 
upper  course  solid.  My  sand  had  lots  of  stones  as 
large  as  a  hen’s  egg  in  it,  but  they  all  worked  down. 
No  loam  in  this  sand,  nor  should  there  be  for  cement. 
I  put  on  no  second  coat,  nor  would  I  if  I  were  to  lay 
more.  I  dug  a  shallow  trench  about  18  or  20  inches 
wide  at  the  back,  or  open  basement  side,  and  filled 
with  cement,  to  prevent  rats  from  digging  under,  as 
they  will  always  dig  close  to  a  wall  to  get  under.  This 
was  very  effectual. 

This  stabling  is  for  17  cattle,  and  was  built  over 
30  years  ago.  It  never  has  cost  a  dollar  for  repairs, 
nor  has  any  animal  ever  slipped  to  injure  itself  to 
my  knowledge  in  the  least.  I  also  have  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  a  hog-pen  floor,  in  use  about  25  years,  which 
gives  perfect  satisfaction,  unless  the  nesting  part 
should  be  a  little  cold  when  wet  (which  should  not 
be  allowed)  for  young  pigs.  This  can  be  remedied  by 
plank  on  top.  I  have  another  floor  to  a  wagon  house 
which  has  been  in  10  years,  where  every  horse  driven 
in  or  going  to  his  stable  passes  over  it,  and  many 
times  hitched,  standing  on  it  for  half  a  day  at  a  time. 
This  shows  but  very  little  marks  oft  use.  Where  a 
man  can  work  in  his  own  or  farm  help,  and  sand  is 
readily  available,  it  costs  but  little  if  any  more  than 
a  plank  floor,  and  some  of  it  at  least  seems  good  for 
a  man’s  lifetime.  I  certainly  recommend  cement 
floors.  C.  H.  (ROGERS. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ALL  SORTS. 

A  FAMILY  HORSE. — The  three-year-old  shown  in 
Fig.  29  is  a  grade  Clydesdale  mare,  which  has  already 
taken  three  first  premiums  at  a  county  fair.  The 
photograph  was  received  from  William  W.  Jewett, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  says  that  the  mare  is  broken 
to  double  and  single  harness,  and  is  an  all-’round 
family  pet.  She  is  evidently  a  handsome  animal, 
with  a  look  of  alert  intelligence;  one  of  those  horses 
to  whose  discretion  the  driver  may  trust  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  with  entire  safety. 

CURIOUS  GROWTH  OF  FEAR  WOOD— Fig.  30  is 
a  good  representation  of  mechanical  tissue  probably 
following  arrested  development  of  a  fruit  on  a  pear 
twig.  Apparently  the  growth  energy  that  should  have 
been  expended  in  forming  seeds  and  enlarging  the 
fruit  has  been  stored  in  the  form  of  woody  fiber  in 
the  fruit  spur.  In  the  case  of  failure  to  fruit  these 
spurs  often  elongate  into  little  branches,  but  from 
causes  not  clearly  understood,  an  enlargement  as 
above  takes  place.  It  does  little  harm,  but  seems  to 
be  of  slight  advantage  in  promoting  further  fruiting. 
The  energy  intended  to  develop  flower  buds  is  usually 
stored  in  the  form  of  sugar  and  starch,  which  latter 
is  soluble  under  proper  conditions,  and  the  transfor¬ 
mation  to  cellulose  or  wood  fiber  probably  unfits  it 
for  further  use.  Mechanical  tissue  is  often  supposed 
to  result  from  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  a  heavy  fruit  or  provide  for  some  special 
strain,  and  in  this  case  may  have  been  formed  the 
previous  year.  The  specimen  was  sent  in  by  E.  R. 
Mayhew,  Norfolk  County,  Mass. 

THE  17-YEAR  LOCUSTS—  Did  you  ever  go  to  a 
nest  of  young  robins  and  tap  on  the  side  of  the  nest? 
The  young  ones  would  then  open  their  mouths  and 
swallow  what  you  put  in  them.  That  is  the  way  we 
generally  do  with  the  teaching  of  The  R.  N.-Y.;  we 
swallow  all,  or  nearly  all  you  teach,  and  ask  no  ques¬ 
tions.  Yet  we  think  the  Hope  Farm  man  gave  bad 
advice  when  he  recommended  to  abstain  from  plant¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  in  the  large  territory  that  will  be  vis¬ 
ited  the  coming  year  by  17-year  locusts.  To  abstain 
from  planting  will  work  loss  to  the  nurserymen,  who 
at  great  expense  have  raised  a  good  stock  of  trees, 
and  will  cause  delay  to  the  man  who  has  a  new  home 
and  is  anxious  to  raise  his  own  fruit.  I  have  already 
told  how  I  saved  an  orchard  in  1845.  I  will  now  tell 
you  how  I  lost  a  large  per  cent  of  one  in  1896.  I 
planted  110  trees  that  year;  as  I  had  no  rye  to  tie 
them  with  I  left  nearly  the  entire  top  on  them.  The 
locusts  bored  the  limbs  from  base  to  the  point,  and 
then  bored  the  body  between  the  limbs.  The  result 
was  30  per  cent  of  the  trees  died.  It  would  not  have 
cost  two  cents  per  tree  to  wrap  them  with  building 
paper,  and  thus  save  them  all.  People  in  the  locality 
visited  by  the  locusts  the  coming  Summer  will  find 
them  an  interesting  study.  They  emerge  from  the 
ground  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  They  will  make 
for  the  nearest  tree  as  instinctively  as  a  toper  will 
make  for  a  saloon.  After  ascending  the  tree  a  short 
distance  they  burst  their  shells  and  come  forth  a  fly¬ 
ing  insect.  They  shed  their  entire  outside  garments, 


even  their  toe  nails  and  a  covering  that  was  over 
their  eyes.  If  they  fail  to  get  their  shell  off  before 
the  morning  sun  strikes  them  they  are  done  for,  as 
the  shell  dries  on  them.  We  are  still  of  the  opinion 
that  they  eat  nothing  after  they  emerge  from  the 
ground.  It  was  formerly  thought  they  called  the 
name  of  Pharaoh,  but  their  notes  are  more  like  the 
prolonged  sound  of  A-O.  If  somebody  will  get  up  a 
post  pole  digger  that  will  work  on  the  same  principle 
as  their  boring  apparatus  his  fortune  will  be  sure. 
Their  musical  apparatus  is  a  wonderful  structure,  lo¬ 
cated  under  each  wing.  They  remain  on  the  wing 
about  40  days,  during  which  they  appear  to  live  on 
love  and  music.  Although  they  live  in  the  same  home 
for  17  years,  I  have  never  discovered  any  solid  void- 
ings  in  their  dwellings.  But  what  good  are  they? 


A  FAMILY  HORSE.  Fig.  29. 


They  answer  an  important  end  by  boring  holes  in  the 
ground  to  admit  air  and  water  to  the  roots  of  trees 
and  plants.  s.  b. 

Crescent,  O. 

THE  SIGNATURE  -SWINDLER.— I  have  just  read 
of  the  signature  swindle  perpetrated  by  Chicago 
sharpers  in  Indiana,  and  referred  to  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  January  18.  This  only  adds  another  one  to  the 
long  list  of  frauds  worked  In  a  similar  manner  upon 
the  unsuspecting,  and  in  some  cases  so  subtle  as  to 
deceive  almost  the  elect.  Instead  of  continuing  to 
lament  the  fate  of  the  innocent  in  these  matters,  let 
us  cast  about  us  for  a  remedy.  This  is  found  com- 


OVERGROWN  DEVELOPMENT  IN  PEAR  TWIG.  Fie.  30. 

paratively  easily  in  the  case  of  these  signature 
swindles,  which  usually  turn  up  later  in  the  shape  of 
notes,  as  in  the  instance  related  from  Indiana.  Let 
a  law  be  enacted  requiring  that  notes  in  order  to  be 
valid  shall  be  acknowledged  before  a  notary  public 
or  justice  of  the  peace,  the  same  as  deeds  and  other 
legal  papers,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  Then 
when  the  receipt  given  for  $5  for  a  hunting  privilege 
in  Indiana  had  been  presented  for  payment  in  the 
shape  of  a  promissory  note  for  the  sum  of  ?500  it 
would  have  appeared  without  the  proper  acknowledg¬ 
ment  before  any  duly  qualified  officer,  and  therefore 
said  note  would  be  found  null  and  void,  and  non-col¬ 
lectable.  This  requirement  would  occasion  but  a 
slight  inconvenience,  and  would  afford  protection  to 
honest  society.  I  believe  you  would  serve,  not  only 
the  agricultural  community,  but  honest,  well-disposed 
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citizens  at  large  by  advocating  such  reform  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  this  form  of  fraudulent  schemes. 

Pennsylvania.  hijgh  m.  sherwood. 

FINDING  HIDDEN  DYNAMITE.— I  notice  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  20  on  dynamite.  I  handled  quite  a  lot 
of  it  last  Fall  and  lost  track  of  some  stumps  by  their 
being  covered  up  with  dirt  from  others  that  were 
blown  out,  but  we  found  them  all  when  we  went  over 
the  piece  afterwards  with  the  stubbing  hoe.  In  re¬ 
moving  the  dirt  around  the  stumps  that  had  not  been 
sent  off,  if  there  was  dynamite  under  it  we  would 
know  by  finding  the  fuse.  I  would  advise  A.  J.  M.  to 
scratch  around  his  stumps  on  the  surface,  not  too 
deep.  The  chances  are  he  would  find  the  fuse.  As  a 
fuse  has  a  good  deal  of  tar  in  its  make-up  I  should 
think  there  would  be  some  of  it  left  in  three  years 
time,  unless  the  fuse  had  been  fired  and  had  burnt  out 
without  sending  off  the  dynamite;  in  that  case  there 
would  be  small  show  of  finding  a  burnt  fuse  after 
three  years,  but  then  the  stumps  that  were  blasted 
would  have  the  soil  blown  from  around  them,  and 
the  stump  that  was  not  blasted  would  be  untouched, 
unless  it  happened  to  be  one  where  a  second  attempt 
had  been  made.  In  that  case  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Yaphank,  N.  Y.  g.  p. 

PALMER  GREENING  APPLE. — As  this  apple  has 
been  grown  here  for  quite  a  number  of  years  we 
might  sum  it  up  as  follows:  Good  specimens,  when 
properly  grown,  are  certainly  handsome  fruit,  and 
the  quality  would  be  marked  high  by  most  experts. 
But  the  proportion  of  strictly  No.  1  fruit  is  too  small, 
and  the  tree  in  growth  and  foliage  does  not  appear 
to  be  built  for  the  commercial  orchard. .  It  certainly 
needs  good  treatment  and  care,  for  with  neglect 
neither  tree  nor  fruit  makes  a  good  showing  as  com¬ 
pared  with  most  standard  varieties.  The  fruit  lacks 
a  certain  quality  hard  to  express;  that  is,  does  not 
wear  well.  A  neighbor  put  it  this  way:  “The  first 
season  I  raised  them  we  all  ate  Palmer  Greenings; 
afterwards  the  old  standard  sorts,  mostly  Baldwins.” 
I  have  never  been  able  to  raise  them  so  they  would 
sell  in  Boston  as  high  as  first-class  Baldwins,  yet  a 
tree  for  the  home  market  would  not  come  amiss  on 
any  New  England  farm,  and  there  may  be  locations 
where  it  may  prove  profitable  in  a  commercial  way, 
but  I  know  no  one  who  has  tested  it  here  who  has  set 
it  as  a  commercial  variety.  h.  o.  mead. 


THE  WORDEN  SECKtL  PEAR. 

The  Worden  Seckel  has  not  fruited  enough  with  us 
to  gain  a  place  in  our  markets,  and  is  therefore  an 
uncertain  quantity  as  a  market  fruit.  We  think 
favorably  of  it,  however.  With  us  it  is  not  very  vig¬ 
orous  in  growth,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  particular 
location  of  the  trees.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  become  popular  and  profitable  if  it  is  generally  a 
good  grower.  s.  t.  maynard. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

I  have  seen  the  Worden  Seckel  trees  loaded  with 
fruit  in  the  nursery  rows,  trees  about  five  or  six  years 
from  bud.  It  is  a  thrifty  growing  tree,  and  fruit  will 
average  a  little  larger  than  Seckel,  and  of  brighter 
color.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  quite  a  large  number 
of  the  common  Seckel  have  been  sold  as  Worden 
Seckel.  I  found  one  young  orchard  just  coming  in 
bearing  the  past  Summer  bought  as  Worden,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  Seckel.  Whether  it  is  an  improvement  on 
the  ordinary  Seckel  is  a  question,  but  I  believe  it  is 
worthy  of  extended  trial,  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  it,  I  think  it  may  prove  valuable  as  a  market  sort. 

Columbia  Co.,  -N.  Y.  b.  d.  van  btjren. 

I  have  always  regarded  the  Worden  Seckel  pear  as 
a  fruit  of  great  excellence;  this  is  particularly  true 
as  regards  its  fruiting  qualities  where  it  originated. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  somewhat  local  in 
its  habits,  and  doing  better  in  some  places  than  in 
others.  It  is  quite  proper  that  I  should  say  I  have 
been  disappointed  in  it  somewhat  as  fruited  upon  my 
own  place.  It  has  shown  a  disposition  to  suffer  from 
fungus,  in  this  respect  being  something  like  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Beauty.  It  is  possible  that  this  would  not  be 
so  apparent  in  other  sections,  therefore  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  testing  it  only  in  a  moderate  way  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  fruit  until  better  known.  '  s.  d.  willard. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  so  far  as  we  have  grown  this  variety,  it  has 
proved  itself  worthy  of  the  highest  commendations 
that  have  been  given  it.  It  is  a  regular  and  enormous 
bearer,  where  properly  thinned  is  of  fine  size,  a  good 
shipper  and  keeper,  has  the  high  flavor  peculiar  to  the 
Seckel,  and  we  still  think  is  superior  to  the  Seckel. 
We  are  having  a  good  sale  of  the  trees  of  this  variety, 
and  this  would  tend  to  prove  that  those  that  had  tried 
it  were  convinced  that  it  is  a  good  and  valuable  fruit. 
We  never  have  heard  anything  against  it,  and  much 
in  its  favor,  and  as  it  becomes  better  known  it  seems 
to  be  the  better  appreciated.  We  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  coming  dessert  pears  of  this  country,  and  it  will 
in  time  supplant  the  old  Seckel  in  a  very  great  de¬ 
gree.  We  are  under  the  impression  -that  the  Worden 
Seckel  tree  holds  its  foliage  better  than  the  Seckel; 
it  certainly  is  a  better  and  ranker  grower.  The  fruit 
is  larger  and  more  highly  colored. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y  smiths  &  powell  co. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROW¬ 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Part  III. 

Spraying  for  Second  Brood  of  Codling 
Moth.— Entomologist  Slingerland  advises  to 
do  thorough  work  against  the  first  brood 
of  the  Codling  moth,  and  there  will  be  no 
second  brood.  Late  spraying  may  do  some 
good  in  the  West  where  there  are  even 
more  than  two  broods  of  that  enemy;  but 
little  effect  in  reducing  the  Codling  can  be 
expected  from  such  late  spraying  against 
a  second  brood  at  the  East. 

A  Valuable  Peach.— The  doctors  again 
disagreed  in  regard  to  the  value  of  Chairs 
peach.  Mr.  Willard  does  not  grow  it,  as  he 
believes  it  to  be  unproductive.  Mr.  Hale, 
however,  pronounces  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  peaches  in  Maryland  and 
undoubtedly  in  other  States.  It  is  about  a 
week  later  than  Late  Crawford,  a  good  late 
yellow  peach,  although  perhaps  not  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Good  reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  concerning  this  peach  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  and  other  sections.  Mr. 
Hale  doubts  his  ability  to  give  a  list  of  six 
or  even  five  of  me  best  market  peaches  in 
America  without  naming  Chairs.  J.  E.  Rice 
says  it  suffered  less  from  rot  than  other 
sorts.  Among  the  stereopticon  views  given 
in  the  evening  were  baskets  of  Chairs, 
which  seemed  to  support  the  reports  of  its 
great  value. 

Peaches  on  Plum  Stocks.— The  practice 
of  budding  peaches  on  plum  stocks  has  had 
a  thorough  trial  for  a  series  of  years— with 
disastrous  effects  on  the  peaches  thus 
placed  on  uncongenial  feet.  The  trees  seem 
to  grow  vigorously  for  a  few  years,  then 
stand  still  for  a  while,  and  finally  die.  On 
the  other  hand,  plums  have  done  very  well 
on  peach  stocks. 

Best  Raspberry.— Among  raspberries,  the 
Columbia  was  named  as  most  productive. 
It.  is  gradually  gaining  In  popularity.  Eu¬ 
reka  was  named  as  the  best  blackcap.  It 
is  juicy,  a  little  soft  for  shipping  and 
scarcely  good  for  evaporation;  but  most  ex¬ 
cellent  for  home  use.  The  Cumberland  was 
well  spoken  of  as  “the  coming  blackcap.” 
Cuthbert  is  named  as  the  best  red  rasp¬ 
berry,  and  Loudon  recommended  for  ex¬ 
posed  places. 

Place  of  Next  Meeting.— The  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Fruit  Growers  will  be  held 
at  the  regular  time  in  Buffalo.  The  election 
resulted  as  follows:  L.  T.  Yeomans,  Wal¬ 
worth,  president;  F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  secretary;  Chas.  H.  Darrow,  Geneva, 
treasurer. 

Making  Bordeaux  Mixture.— How  to 
make  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  the  proper 
way  was  practically  demonstrated  before 
the  eyes  of  the  members  by  Prof.  S.  A. 
Beach,  of  the  State  Experiment  Station. 
He  prepared  the  mixture  both  in  the  old 
way,  by  pouring  the  strong  copper  sul¬ 
phate  solution  and  the  cream  of  lime  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  diluting  it  with  water  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  approved  formula;  and  also 
in  the  proper  and  newer  way  by  mixing 
and  shaking  together  the  two  properly  di¬ 
luted  separate  ingredients  (copper  sulphate 
solution  and  lime  water).  The  result  of 
the  old  method  is  a  mixture  in  which  the 
copper  and  lime  combination  quickly  sep¬ 
arates  from  the  clear  liquid,  and  settles  to 
the  bottom,  giving  a  flaky  sediment,  while 
in  the  mixture  made  by  pouring  the  two 
greatly  diluted  ingredients  together,  this 
process  of  separation  or  settling  progresses 
at  a  materially  slower  rate,  and  probably 
not  to  the  extent  as  in  the  other.  The 
mixture  we  prefer  is  the  one  which  will 
“stand  up,”  and  needs  comparatively  little 
agitation.  A  member  stated  that  he  has 
found  in  his  practice  that  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  lime  water  much  diluted, 
while  the  copper  sulphate  solution  might 
be  added  to  the  weak  lime  water  in  full 
strength.  The  sample  made  in  this  way 
by  Prof.  Beach  certainly  “stood  up”  even 
better  than  any  other  of  the  mixtures  here 
prepared  by  him.  Prof.  Beach  still  uses 
the  ferroc.yanide  of  potassium  test.  It  does 
not  seem  quite  clear  why  the  authorities 
prefer  and  recommend  this  test  to  the 
simpler  and  fully  as  reliable  litmus  paper 
test.  A  few  strips  of  litmus  paper  surely 
belong  to  the  equipment  of  every  modern 
farm,  as  in  many  cases  we  will  wish  to  as¬ 
certain  the  chemical  reaction  of  some  of 
our  soils.  It  is  usually  most  convenient 
to  keep  the  copper  sulphate  and  lime  on 
hand  in  stock  solutions.  All  we  will  have 
to  do  is  to  make  a  weak  lime  water,  and 
then  add  the  strong  copper  sulphate  solu¬ 
tion.  A  saturated  solution  contains  three 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  By  using  such  saturated  solution 
it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  exact  quantity  of 
solution  in  order  to  get  a  certain  amount 
of  copper  sulphate  in  the  mixture. 

Spraying  for  San  Jose  Scale.— Prof.  W. 
G.  Johnson  considers  whale-oil  soap  an  ef¬ 
fective  but  somewhat  expensive  remedy 
for  the  San  Jos6  scale,  and  disagreeable 
to  handle  in  a  large  way.  It  takes  two 
pounds  of  the  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
The  solution  should  be  made  with  hot 
water,  and  the  spraying  done  just  before 


the  buds  open.  In  the  use  of  kerosene  or 
crude  petroleum  the  exercise  of  caution  is 
necessary,  and  the  application  should  be 
made  at  the  time  already  mentioned.  At 
the  present  time  crude  petroleum  must  be 
considered  best.  There  are  many  grades. 
The  grade  we  want  should  register  from 
40  to  45  degrees.  It  can  be  sprayed  in  me¬ 
chanical  mixture  with  water,  the  propor¬ 
tion  necessary  being  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
petroleum.  He  considers  20  per  cent 
promptly  applied  all  that  is  necessary  to 
kill  the  scales.  Spraying  must  be  done  at 
least  every  other  year,  in  some  cases  every 
year,  and  as  late  in  the  season  as  it  is  safe. 
The  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  remedy  used 
in  California  orchards  with  success,  how¬ 
ever,  is  believed  to  be  the  coming  remedy 
on  account  of  cheapness,  but  as  yet  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  handle  when  we  are  not 
used  to  it.  In  every  case  the  lime-sulphur- 
salt  wash  has  given  better  satisfaction 
than  any  other  remedy.  The  old  California 
recipe  is  as  follows:  30  pounds  lime,  15 
pounds  sulphur,  10  pounds  salt.  Boil  in  60 
pounds  of  water  for  from  40  minutes  to  an 
hour,  and  apply  in  a  spray.  Among  nat¬ 
ural  enemies  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  we  have 
the  Chinese  lady  beetle;  four  species  of 
small  wasps  which  live  on  the  live  scale 
louse;  a  very  small,  jet-black  native  lady 
beetle  which  feeds  on  the  scale;  and  the 
Twice-stabbed  lady  beetle,  which  is  also 
jet-black,  and  widely  distributed.  Its  larva 
is  a  black  spiny  creature.  The  Chinese 
lady  beetle  may  be  a  first  cousin  to  our 
own  Twice-stabbed  member  of  that  family, 
or  more  likely  the  very  same  insect.  While 
we  hope  for  relief  to  be  obtained  from 
some  of  these  parasites  of  the  San  Jos6 
scale  it  will  not  do  to  put  too  much  reli¬ 
ance  on  it  at  present.  It  is  impracticable 
for  the  large  eastern  orchardist  to  fumi¬ 
gate  his  large  trees  on  a  commercial  scale, 
perhaps  even  impossible.  The  apparatus 
is  too  expensive.  It  may  do  where  the  trees 
are  less  than  10  feet  in  diameter.  Success 
depends  much  on  “the  man  behind  the 
gun.”  Trees  should  not  be  drenching  wet 
when  being  fumigated. 

Cover  Crops  for  Orchards.— Prof.  John 
Craig,  of  Cornell,  tells  of  the  advantage  of 
growing  such  cover  crops  in  orchards  as 
vetch,  Crimson  clover.  Soy  beans,  etc.  Or¬ 
chards  thus  covered  show  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  moisture,  and  a  higher  Winter 
temperature  in  the  soil. 

Fruit  Rot. — In  his  talk  on  plant  dis¬ 
eases  Prof.  F.  C.  Stewart,  Geneva,  men¬ 
tions  the  great  injury  to  plums,  cherries 
and  peaches  done  in  1901  by  rot  (Monilia), 
and  states  that  at  Cornell  University  the 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  treatment 
has  been  used  with  great  success  against 
this  disease.  Three  ounces  of  copper  car¬ 
bonate  are  to  be  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and 
the  liquid  diluted  with  50  gallons  of  water, 
then  sprayed  on  the  full-grown  fruit.  A 
question  addressed  to  Prof.  Beach  brought 

out  the  fact  that  the  simple  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  finds  not  miich  favor  in 
his  eyes  as  a  fungicide  for  fruit  rot.  And 
yet  it  is  a  fact,  and  as  such  repeatedly  re¬ 
ported,  that  George  T.  Powell  (certainly  a 
good  authority)  has  used  such  a  liquid 
(very  weak,  however),  with  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  results  against  cherry,  plum  and 
peach  rot. 

Apple  Canker.— Early  and  continued 
spraying  of  the  young  orchard  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  preventive  of  Apple  canker. 
The  disease  should  be  kept  out  from  the 
start.  When  it  has  once  got  a  foothold  in 
an  orchard,  it  will  most  likely  continue. 
Diseased  spots,  however,  should  be  cut 
away,  diseased  bark  scraped  off,  and  the 
spots  painted  with  strong  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture. 

What  to  Graft  on  Kieffer.—  As  the 
best  pear  to  graft  on  Kieffer,  President 
Yeomans  recommends  the  Bose;  another 
member  says  Kieffer;  another  the  ax.  The 
old  discussions  of  the  value  of  the  Kief¬ 
fer  seem  to  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Western  New  York  Society  to  this 
new  organization,  but  with  the  Kieffer  at 
this  time,  apparently  coming  out  ahead. 
Mr.  Willard  has  grafted  Bose,  Winter 
Nelis  and  Bartlett  on  Kieffer.  He  still 
sticks  to  the  Kieffer.  From  general  re¬ 
ports,  it  seems  to  appear  that  the  west¬ 
ern  New  York  Kieffer  is  better  than 
Kieffer  grown  almost  anywhere  else,  even 
at  the  South.  t.  greiner. 


All  Rural  New  Yorker  readers,  wish¬ 
ing  to  plant  trees  the  coming  Spring, 
should  send  for  the  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  catalogue  of  Martin  Wahl, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. — Adv. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Choicest  new  and  staplejvaileties,  by  mall  or  ex-  , 
press,  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition,  i 
We  refer  to  many  thousands  of  satisfied  patrons  i 
during  our  25  years  as  strawberry  culturists.  Our< 
1902  catalogue  contains  valuable  information  and  J 
tells  about 47  choice  varieties.  Itis  authority  on  J 
the  subject.  FREE,  write  for  It  to-day. 

Jvi.  CRAWFORD  company, 

Box  1005  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
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!S  STRAWBERRIES. 

I  want  200,000  people  to  Bend  for  the  finest  plant  catalogue 
ever  published  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
fine  fruit  or  novelties,  currents,  grapes,  Ac.  16  years  in  the  bus* 
ine68.  The  most  complete  strawberry  nuraery  In  America.  Send  for 
catalogue  today.  Address, 

D.  BRANDT,  Box  41?  ,  BREMEN.  OHIO. 


“Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow” 

Standard  8orts,  f  1.75  to  $3  25  per  M.  Catalogue, 
wltn  Cultural  Instructions.  Free.  <’.  W.  WHITTEN, 
Strawberry  [specialist,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  XSSEX 

Leading  market  varieties.  List  free.  Try  us  and  save 
money.  A.  W.  ROOT  &  BRO.,  East  Petersburg,  Pa 


CTQ  AWQEQDV  Plants  that  grow;  produce  fine 
dlnAYYDCnni  crops  of  fruit,  true  to  name- 
Seed  Corn.  Asparagus  Roots,  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Cat.  lree.  J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


A  A  ||  n||||  —New  strawberry,  the  flower  of 
UUIll  ■  BUL  the  world;  6  berries  fllied  a  quart 
box  last  June.  Lis t  free.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


Ctrauihorrino- For  earllest  and  best  plant  Lady 
Oil  dVYUCi  I  IBS  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer.  Gandy.  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  All  plants  from  1901  beds. 

K.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 


OTDAU/QCDDV  Dl  AMTQ  3  Plants  choice  newvari- 
0  I  nAYYDtnn  T  I  LAH  I  Ugty&  beautiful  Cat.  Itc«. 
Send  six  or  more  names  fruit  growers  and  2  cent  stamp. 

W.  /V,  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO. 


I  have  a  large  supply  of  Choice  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  and  the  price  Is  right.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


NEW  GRAPE 


— Wonderful  McPIKE.  Also 
all  varieties,  new  and  old. 
81LAS  WILSON,  Atlantic,  la. 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn 

Fbedonia,  N.  Y.  INTRODUCER  OF 


Campbell’s  Early . The  Best  Grape. 

Josanlvn  . The  Best  Gooseberry. 

Fa,  .  The  Best  Currant. 

Awarded  gold  and  silver  medals  at  the  Pnn-Amerioan.  barge 
list  of  Grape  Vi  ucs  and  Small  Fruit  Plante.  Cataloguer  i*ec. 


GRAPE  VINES 

('n mint ».  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  2c  atamp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog. 

S.  HIBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


The  October  Purple  Plum 
and  Green  Mountain  Grape 

are  among  the  best  fruits  ever  Introduced.  We  art 
headquarters  for  both  and  have  a  full  assortment 
of  other  Nursery  Stock.  A  line  stock  of  Shade  Trees 
Write  for  our  catalogue  before  buying  a  tree  of 
any  kind.  It’s  free. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Omni. 


PLUM  TREES 

A  few  thousand  each  of  Milton,  Whitaker,  Wild- 
goose  and  Duninp,  with  Newman,  Munson.  Smiley 
and  Cluck  as  pollinators.  Two  years  on  peach,  root- 
grafted,  at  bargain  prices  in  large  lots,  also  a  line 
stock  of  Gonzales  and  other  best  hybrid  varieties, 
10.000  Citrus  Trifoliata  or  Hardy  Orange,  for  best  and 
handsome  hedging.  No  Scale,  no  Disease ,  all  clean 
stock.  One  year  Japan  Walnuts,  and  two  year  Japan 
Chestnuts  by  the  1 ,000.  J.  W.  KKltR, 

Eastern  Shore  Nurseries,  Denton,  Md. 


Premo 

Dewberry 

The  earliest,  and  most,  productive 
Blackberry  variety.  Very  large,  jet 
black,  firm  and  solid.  Crop  ripens  rap¬ 
idly.  Tills  is  the  berry  to  plant  for 
prolit.lVritcutonce  for  prices  and  particulars. 
Myer  A  Son,  Brldgcvllle  Nurseries, 
Brldgevlllc,  Del. 


Asparagus  Roots. — One  and  two  years 

old.  Choice  Stock  from  French  Seed. 

MATHIS  &  CARTER,  Blackville.  8.  C. 


Argenteuil  Asparagus  Roots  for  sale — 

Grown  from  Imported  Seed.  $4  per  1.000  for  less  than 
5,000,  $3.50  for  6,000  or  over  packed  f.  o.  b. 

E.  BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


PD1UCC  New  Early  Yellow  DCAf*U 
lilt  A  V  Ed  free  stone  rCAu  81 

Price  list  free.  W.  J.  GRAVES,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 


Tnr  ro  I— Wholesale  Prices,  $1  worth  up.  Send 
I  fiLLO  i  to G.  C.  STONE’S  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  for  80-pp.  Catalogue.  Established 
35  years.  Secure  varieties  now;  pay  In  Spring. 


Furnas’  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds 

are  right  In  price  and  quality.  Early  King.  Freddie 
and  KBtes.  What  are  they?  Send  for  our  catalogue 
and  see.  It  Is  free  T.  C.  Furnas  &  Co.,  Sheridan,  lnd. 


450,000  TREE 

imamatmsBT  EH  ^Ihhb 

200  var  it* 1 1  i  n.  Also  Grapes, Small  l-  ruitaete.iiest  root¬ 
ed  8toek.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  moiled  foe 
10c.  Dcsc.  price  list  free.  LBWI8  UOKsi’H.  Fredonia,  N.  Y« 


FINE  NURSERY 

Fruit  Land.  Free  from  disease,  true  to  name.  We 
have  a  choice  lot  of  dlllerent  varieties  of  l’eacli 
Trees,  Two-Year-Old  Kieffer  Pear  Trees,  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Write  for  prices  Dover  Nurseries. 

E.  U.  ATKINSON.  Dover,  Del. 


Headquarters  for  Trees 

Why  should  we  attempt  to  tell  all  we 
have  to  offer  when  wo  have  an  up-to- 
date  catalogue?  It  Is  worth  the 
asking.  Get  It. 

WOOD  VIEW  NURSERIES.  Ii.  100.  Uriah,  Fa 


THETA  VO  RITES 

In  ail  markets  are  the  YORK 
IMPERIAL  and  BEN  DAVIS 
apples.  Large  yleiders  and  good 
keepers.  We  have  a  large  stock  of 
fine  trees.  Thirty  five  other  varie¬ 
ties:  Peaches,  pears,  etc.  Send 
for  catalogue.  HARK180N  8 
NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


Northern-Grown  Fruit  Trees. 

Hardy,  thrifty  and  full-grown  trees  and  plants, 
FREE  FROM  DISEASE.  Best  market  varieties  at 
lowest  prices.  Order  direct  and  save  more  than  60 
per  cent.  LARGE  ORDERS  AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICES.  All  conveniences  for  packing  dealers' 
orders.  Large  surplus  of  Apple  trees.  Write  for 
free  Catalogue  to-day. 

MARTIN  WAHL.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Anybody  can  do  this  by  buying 
them  direct  from  our  nurseries. 
All  kinds  and  varieties  at  lowest 
prices.  We  have  150  acres  of 
trees,  vines  and  plauts.  We  know 
what  is  needed  and  we  grow  it. 
We  sell  to  the  same  people 
over  and  over.  That  will  be  your 
experience  if  you  give  usa  trial 
order.  Large  new  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Write  to-dav. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Bon  1605,  Dansville,  New  York. 


Save 

Money 

on 

Trees 


FRUIT  INSURANCE. 

I  guarantee  every  plant,  vine,  etc.,  which  I  sell  to  be  Strong- 
‘tooted,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Dormant  Plants.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry.  Currant,  Strawberry,  etc.  All 
fresh  dug  as  shipped — no  heeled-instock.  New  1902  FREE 
Catalogue  contains  ull  standard  and  many  new  varieties. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester.N.Y. 


Dwyer’s 

Nurseries 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Landscape  Gardening 
and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading 
Specialty.  Write  noiv  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illu¬ 
strated  Catalogue.  We  send  it  postpaid  free  on  application. 
Ask  for  any  informatiou  you  are  iu  need  of  on  hort. culture. 

T.  J.  DWYER  <St  SOTV, 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  !5ox  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y, 


I  promise  Best  Care  and  Best 
Values,  i  will  Submit  Proof 

if  you  will  send  for  my  new  catalog. 

If  this  paper  is  named  will  mail  you 
FREE  a  12-page  pamphlet  on  PEACH  CULTURE  with  my  Catalog 
Cayuga  Nurseries,  Established  1847.  H.  S.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


SUCCEED  WHERE 
Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

1  Book  Free.  Result  of  76  years'  experience 

BROS..  Louisiana.  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y 


San  Jose  Scale 


Write  for  what  ex¬ 
perts  say  about  our 
Crude  Oil. 


DERRICK  OIL  COMPANY,  Titusville,  Pa.  Box  52 


ARIEL  TENTING  CLOTH  of  tobacco,  vege¬ 
tables  and  market  produce.  Made  especially  for  the 
purpose  in  widths  of  124, 144  and  200  Inches.  Orders 
received  for  early  Spring  delivery. 

J.  H.  LANE  &  CO..  110  Worth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Second-hand  cloth  fused  one  season)  for  sale  by 
ARIEL  MITCHKLSON,  Tariflvlfie,  Conn. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  T  It  lb  lb  S  , 

Grape  Vines,  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Roses.  Catalogue 
free.  WILLIAM  0-  SNYDER,  Mlnersville,  Pa. 


TREES 


S8  PER  100 


—APPLE,  PEAR  and  PLUM,  3  to  5  feet  high. 

_ _ _ _  HEALTHY  and  TRUE  TO  NAME,  best  varieties. 

We  sell  ail  kinds’of  trees  and  plants  at  lowest  Wholesale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  net  our  Catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wuuts  for  special 
price.  We  Fumigate.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY.  Box  10,  Geneva.  N  V 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE  SAFE  TREES 

Fumigated,  Inspected.  Bred  from  selected  bearing  parents.  Guarantee  of  Purity  5  to  1 
Money  back  if  not  as  rejiresented.  The  TRE3  BREEDER  and  prices  free  for  one  year  if  you 
mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  Ii  R.  No.  1.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HIL.L,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


by  the  wagon  load  was  the  selling  price 
of  Kieffer  Pears  per  5-8  basket  last 
fall.  My  catalogue  free,  names  prices 

of  Pesvr,  Peach,  CHerry  and  Ap¬ 
ple  Trees.  Get  one. 

ARTHUR  J,  COLLINS,  Moorestown.N.  J. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Onion  Questions.— When  onions  are 
grown  in  the  North  for  market,  do  they 
plant  the  seed,  or  sets  grown  from  seed? 
What  time  do  they  plant?  Will  chemical 
fertilizer  answer  for  the  crop?  If  so,  how 
much?  What  kind  of  good  size  and  eating 
quality  is  best  to  grow  for  early  market? 
Can  we  raise  two  crops  a  year,  as  we  do 
of  potatoes?  In  using  chemical  fertilizer*' 
for  potatoes  should  I  put  it  all  on  the  seed 
pieces,  or  broadcast  it?  a.  w.  w. 

Fairplay,  Ark. 

The  bulb  onion  crop  at  the  North  for 
market  purposes  is  mostly  grown  from 
the  seed,  and  by  two  different  methods. 
The  most  common  practice  is  to  drill 
the  seed  in  the  open  ground  in  rows 
about  12  inches  apart,  and  thin  out 
when  plants  are  well  established.  The 
second  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  the 
hotbed  or  greenhouse  in  February  or 
March,  and  transplant  to  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  weather  and  soil  will 
permit.  In  transplanting,  the  tops  and 
rootlets  at  base  of  bulb  are  cut  back 
from  one-third  to  one-half,  and  the 
small  onions  or  bulbs  are  set  in  per¬ 
manent  rows  12  inches  apart,  and  at 
about  the  same  depth  as  when  standing 
in  the  hotbed.  While  not  nearly  so 
generally  practiced  as  the  old  method 
of  sowing  the  seed  in  the  open  ground, 
this  latter  plan,  no  doubt,  gives  a  far 
larger  yield,  and  the  labor  and  expense 
of  the  two  methods  is  about  the  same. 
Personally,  I  prefer  the  transplanting, 
but  would  advise  trying  both  plans.  To 
insure  good  results,  the  seeding  or 
transplanting  must  be  done  as  early  as 
the  ground  will  permit.  The  seed  should 
be  covered  fully  one  inch  deep  when 
sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  begin  very  soon  after  the 
sowing,  not  waiting  until  the  onions  are 
up,  or  there  will  be  trouble  with  the 
weeds.  Unless  your  soil,  by  previous 
preparation  through  plowing  under  cow 
peas  or  some  kindred  crop,  is  exception¬ 
ally  rich  in  humus  (decayed  vegetable 
matter),  it  will  not  be  safe  to  depend 
upon  chemical  fertilizers.  The  crop  to 
succeed  must  have  humus,  and  plenty 
of  it,  and  that  will  be  easiest  and  best 
supplied  -with  well-preserved  stable 
manure.  Onions  are  excessively  gross 
feeders,  and  should  you  fail  in  growing 
a  crop,  your  chief  cause  of  failure  would 
doubtless  lie  in  insufficient  feeding. 
Many  practical  growers  estimate  the 
cost  of  growing  onions  from  seed  time 
to  harvest  to  be  $100  per  acre.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  labor-saving  appliances 
now  at  hand,  I  believe  that  estimate  of 
cost  to  be  excessive.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  cost  of  fitting  the  ground,  seed  and 
labor  to  grow  300  bushels  per  acre  is 
just  as  great  as  to  grow  600  bushels,  or 
even  more,  per  acre.  Thus  it  is  easily 
seen  that  it  is  far  cheaper  bountifully 
to  fertilize  one  acre  than  to  starve  two 
acres,  so  depend  chiefly  on  the  manure, 
using  the  fertilizer,  800  to  1,000  pounds 
or  more  per  acre  if  you  choose,  broad¬ 
casting  on  the  furrows  and  working  into 
the  soil  before  seeding.  Wood  ashes, 
either  leached  or  unleached,  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  them,  will  also  be  found 
very  valuable  if  used  as  top  dressing, 
and  worked  in  before  sowing.  The 
heavier  the  application  the  better;  100 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda  broadcast  just 
as  the  onions  are  coming  up,  with  a  like 
application  later  on,  would  be  excellent, 
only  avoid  applying  when  the  tops  are 
wet  with  dew  or  rain.  The  ashes  and 
nitrate  would,  I  believe,  give  just  as 
good  results,  and  doubtless  be  cheaper 
than  the  fertilizer.  The  Prize-taker  is 
doubtless  the  best  main  crop  onion 
grown  for  most  localities;  but  doubt¬ 
less,  for  most  or  all  southern  locali¬ 
ties,  it  should  be  marketed  as  soon  as 
matured.  It  is  especially  well  adapted 
for  transplanting.  The  Yellow  Danvers 
would  be  considerably  earlier,  but  prob¬ 
ably  a  lighter  cropper.  The  old  iSilver- 
skin  is  highly  spoken  of  in  some  parts 
of  the  South,  especially  for  its  keeping 
qualities.  As  to  varieties,  a  safe  guide 
would  be  to  study  your  markets,  and 
see  what  is  most  in  demand,  as  there 
are  many  others  that  would  probably 
succeed  in  your  locality.  You  could 
hardly  grow  two  crops  of  the  bulb 
onions  in  one  season,  but  could  very 
likely  grow  a  crop  of  bunching  onions 
and  also  a  crop  of  the  bulbs.  Some 
growers  in  the  South  do  this,  and  if 
you  can  find  demand  for  the  bunching 
onions,  I  think  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  growing  the  two  crops  advan¬ 
tageously.  To  do  this  the  sets  would 
be  planted  out  in  the  Fall,  probably  in 
October,  for  your  location,  and  as  soon 
as  the  ground  was  cleared  off  in  the 
Spring,  put  in  the  main  crop.  It  would 
be  best  in  this  case  to  follow  the  trans¬ 
planting  method,  as  you  would  hardly 
be  able  to  get  the  bunching  onions  out 
in  good  time  for  sowing  the  seed.  The 


White  Pearl,  for  sets,  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  some  very  good  authorities  for 
southern  growing.  Onion  growing 
seems  to  be  a  business  of  itself,  and 
while  generally  very  profitable  to  the 
practical  grower,  it  is  wise  to  go  care¬ 
fully  at  first.  If  the  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  used  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  I  should  advise  broadcasting,  and 
using  sparingly,  if  at  all,  directly  in 
contact  with  the  seed. 

Plant  Boxes.— I  would  like  your  opinion 
about  the  plant  boxes  used  for  starting 
little  plants,  which  are  offered  by  some  of 
the  dealers.  The  box  and  all  is  to  be  set 
in  the  ground,  so  as  to  give  the  plant  a 
fair  start  without  disturbing  the  roots. 

The  question  does  not  state  as  to 
whether  the  boxes  are  of  wood  or  paper, 
but  presumably  of  the  former.  Both 
kinds  are  offered,  but  the  wooden  boxes 
much  more  extensively  than  the  paper 
boxes,  which  are  made  in  the  knock¬ 
down,  and  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  used  by  the  grocer  for  berry  or 
oyster  pails.  These  are  objectionable, 
as  after  becoming  water-soaked,  which 
they  will  in  time,  they  get  badly  out 
of  shape,  and  having  no  drainage,  the 
soil  compacts  and  the  plants  do  not 
thrive  well.  The  wooden  berry  boxes 
are  much  used,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
differ  but  little  from  the  regular  plant 
boxes,  made  especially  for  the  purpose. 
I  have  used  the  wooden  berry  boxes 
quite  extensively,  and  like  them  for 
vine  plants,  but  not  for  tomato  or  other 
hardy  plants.  However,  I  never  use 
them  for  any  plants  without  cutting  out 
and  removing  the  bottoms  before  set¬ 
ting  in  the  ground.  I  am  aware  that 
many  claim  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  this,  as  the  roots  will  find  their  way 
through  and  thrive  uninterruptedly. 
Personally,  I  do  not  want  the  roots 
expending  their  energies  in  hunting 
up  cracks  to  creep  through  before  they 
can  find  their  way  out  into  the  open 
soil.  Whether  the  regular  plant  or 
common  berry  boxes  are  used,  I  should 
invariably  remove  the  bottoms  at  least, 
and  sides,  too,  if  possible  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  roots.  Whether 
using  pots  or  boxes,  I  have  met  with  the 
best  success  by  mixing  some  fibrous 
substance  with  the  potting  soil,  as  it  as¬ 
sists  greatly  in  holding  the  mass  of 
roots  and  soil  intact,  when  removing 
them  out  of  the  potting  soil  into  the 
open  ground.  J.  e.  morse. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TItEEM. 


The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill  ,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Potatoes— Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Harvest,6Weeks 
*  Ohio, Rose, Queen.  85  kinds.  C.W.Ford, Fishers, N.Y 


0  AT*v“Pnre  seed.  Sample  free.  30  kinds.  POTA- 
UniiJ  TOES.  Description.  Savefl  or$2abarrel; 
direct  from  grower  Field  Com.  Beans.  Ohio  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Best  Clover,  Timothy.  Choice  Barred 
Rocks.  Smith  Potato  Farm,  Box  B,  Manchester, N.Y. 


nt  flU CD  QCCn  -Medium  Red  and  Mam- 
uLUVCIl  wCCU  moth.  New  crop, recleaned. 
You  get  it  for  less  than  it  costs  your  home  dealer. 
I  am  anxious  to  show  you  sample  and  quote  yon 
price.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


Supply  your  ground  with 
rUoi!>  nitrogen  from  the  air  an 
add  humus  to  the  soil.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use 
of  Southern  Cow  Peas,  which  are  recommended  by 
leading  agricultural  papers  and  Kxperlment  Stations 
for  the  building  up  and  making  profitable  of  all  run¬ 
down  soils.  For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities  at 
wholesale  prices.  Full  particulars  as  to  time  and 
method  of  planting.  WM.  B.  ELLIS,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Reference:  Central  Nat’l  Bank,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


I  WORLDS 


if/"  FAIR  *U] 


*  V .  • 


TOMATO  . 


World’s  Fair, 
Tomato. 

A  solid,  fine  flavored  fruit 
of  good  si'/.o  and  ship¬ 
ping  qualities.  Handsome 
|  bright  l  ed.  and  syminetri 
cal  in  shape. 

It  is  a  Money  Maker 

for  the  canner  or  market 
gardener.  Write  and  get 
our  largo  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  No.  lit,  telling  all 
about  our  varieties  of  | 
seeds,  slso  our  full  line  of 
Tools. Carden  Implements, 
etc.  Write  to-uay. 

Griffith  Turner 
Company, 

205  X.  1‘ucuSl.,  Baltimore, M<1. 


Don't  let  another  season  pass  without  planting 
V ICK’S  8EE1)S.  The  highest  quality  seeds  at  the 
most  reasonable  price.  Vick’s  Seeds  are  the  most  proflta* 
blc  because  the  most  productive. 

VICK’S 

Farmer's  Handbook 

A  complete,  reliable  and  valuable  reference  hook, 
which  tells  all  about  the  culture  and  care  of  crops,  prep¬ 
aration  of  land,  fertilizing  and  spraying  for  fungus  and 
^  insects,  etc. — a  25e  book,  will  be  sent  to  you  for  10c if  I 
you  mention  this  paper,  and  we  will  send  with  it,  free, 
VICK’S  Garden  and  Floral  Guide,  splendidly 
Illustrated  and  full  of  information  that  will  help  you, 
whether  you  plant  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS, 

Box  1508..  K<  cheater,  N,  Y. 


A  Big  Sheaf 

—a  great  harvest— always 
results  from  the  use  of 

ARLINGTON 
TESTED 
SEEDS 

Send  for  Free  Seed 
Book  for  1902,  telling  all 
_  about  Rawson’s  Seeds,  with' 

'  special  prices  and  inducements. 1 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO. 

Seedsmen, 

’  12-18 Fnncull  Hull  Square,  lioxton,  Mium. 1 


Oeed  Potatoes— Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
^  lelgh.  Pure,  choice  seed.  L.N.  Nelson.  Laney,  Wls 


OfMP  ATIIC©— Elected  Seed.  Price-List  F 
rUIAIUCO  E.  M.  MARVIN,  Sun,  Mich. 


MARKET  PRIZE Ps*S*Si 

Yields  more  than  Carman  No.  3.  Fine  quality.  White 
Inside  and  out.  Full  description  of  this  and  other 
varieties  In  our  free  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  Q,  Ravenna.Ohlo. 


POTATO tS 

Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds. 


Early  and  Reliable.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

The  Geo.W.P.JerrardCo. 

CARIBOU.  ME. 


SEED  POTATOES 

$1.75  a  Barrel  and  up. 

Michigan  Northern  Grown  are  always  the  best. 

30  best  varieties.  Blight  proof,  enormous 
yielders.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices.  Sold 
in  any  quantity,  one  pound  to  a  c  ar  load,  xoo 
page  Catalogue  FREE  on  request. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,wd. 

Box  42.  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Largest  growers  in  America  of  Vege¬ 
table,  Field  and  Flower 
Seeds. 


MY  Silver  Anni¬ 
versary  Cata¬ 
log  ue  contains 
everything  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs 
worth  growing.  It 
is  the  Seed  Book  of 
the  year.  Eight 
colored  plates.  Free 
to  all  who  apply  by 
letter;  no  postals. 

Address 

IVm.  Henry  Maule, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Maule 
Seed  Business 
is  25  Years  Old 
This  Year. 


Wo  want 
’YOU  to  try 


DREER’S  SEEDS 


% 


fund  make  the  following  remarkable  offer  to  introduce  them  to  those 
who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  the  mOBt  reliable  seed  sent  out 

riirflrTlDI  CO  Crosby’s  Beet, White  Spine  Cucumber,  Wonderful  Lettuce, 

\  V  tluu  I  ABLIlO  Moss  Curled  Parsley,  Cardinal  Radish,  Stone  Tomato.  < 

/  p|  nilfC  DC  Branching  Asters,  Diadem  Pinks,  Nasturtium, Large  Flowering 
r  LU  ft  Lno  Phlox,  Sliirley  Poppy,  Eckford’s  Sweet  Peas. 

Either  eolleetion  of  six  full  size  packets  for  15  cents,  or  both  collections  for  25  cents, 
and  in  addition  we  send  FREE  to  every  purchaser  who  mentions  this  magazine, 
WKFER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR— the  handsomest  and  most  complete 
"  catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  ever  issued ;  a  book  of  208  pages, 
with  beautiful  lithographed  anil  embossed  covers,  and  four  colored 
plates  of  choice  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  If  you  wisli  the  Calendar 
only,  we  will  send  it  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or  sliver,  which 
amount  you  can  deduct  from  your  first  order. 

|  Truckers  should  send  for  our  Special  Murket  Gardener’s  List.  ‘ 


HENRY  A.  DREER  I  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADA.,  PA. 


DURPEE’S  SEEDS 

m.  Jr  NEVER  BEFORE  have  we  introduced  such  SUPERB  NOVELTIES  of 

unusual  merit.  Six  choicest  Vegetables  and  five  finest  Flowers  are  shown 
painted  from  nature,  others  illustrated  from  photographs  and  all  honestly  described  in 
BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1902.  This  "leading  American  Seed  Catalogue”  is 

mailed  FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  buy.  Write  to-day,  a  postal  card  will  do. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SEED  CORN 


Eighteen  Years  Experience  in  the  Seed  Corn 
Business  as  a  SPECIALTY,  convinces  us 
that  Farmers  prefer  to  buy  their  Seed 
Direct  from  the  Grower;  then  he  knows 
where  It  is  grown  ;  also  that  it  is  not  Commission  House,  or  Elevator  Corn  ;  besides  he  saves  the 
Middle  Man's  profits.  We  are  the  largest  Seed  Com  growers  in  the  world,  and  have  sent  out  more 
Seed  Corn  in  the  past  few  years  than  any  other  Growers,  Seed  Bouse  or  Seed  Firm  in  the  world.  We 
are  headquarters  for  Seed  Oats  as  well.  Write  us  for  our  Free  Catalog  of  Seed  Corn,  Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds.  Always  address  J.  R.  KATEKIN  &  SON.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


St  Whniocalo  Prinec  We  raise  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed 
HI  ISilUICoalG  rilUGO.  Potatoes,  Farm  Seeds,  etc.,  on 

our  own  Farms,  and  soli  them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  Catalogue  free.  Please  write  for  It  to-day.  Don’t 

delay.  JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Spark’s  EARLIANATomato 


Introduced  by  us  last  year  has  made  more  hard  cash  for  our 
customers  than  any  other  novelty  ever  introduced.  Price:  pkt.,20c. ; 
oz.,  85c. s  >4  lb.,  42.75;  lb., 410.00.  Our  1902  Garden  and 
Farm  Manual  tells  the  story  of  this  wonderful  tomato  and  hundreds 

things.  Free.  JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  flTS 


isneii's  Seeds 


Arc  as  good  as  the  best 
And  better  than  the  rest. 

That’s  what  the  trade  mark  means.  It  is  a  guarantee  of  higKest  quality 
tested  seeds  and  is  put  on  every  package  of  seeds  for  your  protection. 
Every  time  you  find  it  on  a  package  of  seeds  you  may  be  sure  you  have  the 
best.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 

Seeds.  We  mail  it  free. 

6.  M.  ISBELL  *.  CO.,  125  WEST  PEARL  ST.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 
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|  RuralismsJ 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Sweet  Potato  Names  Mixed. — Frank 
S.  Newcomb,  tbe  sweet  potato  expert,  of 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  writes  that  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Big  Stem  and  Early  Golden 
sweet  potatoes,  on  page  854,  volume  for 
1901,  should  be  mutually  transposed. 
They  were  grown  under  label  just  as 
we  received  them.  He  says  the  Big 
Stem  is  a  characteristic  Jersey  Yellow, 
only  much  more  vigorous  in  growth, 
and  also  more  productive,  while  the 
Early  Golden  has  the  enormous  thick 
vine  spoken  of  under  Big  Stem,  and  the 
potatoes  are  very  light  in  color,  being 
nearly  white.  “I  don’t  know  why  it  is 
called  early  or  golden."  This  is  plainly 
a  case  of  a  variety  not  living  up  to  its 
name.  We  shall  plant  the  Big  Stem,  to 
use  the  corrected  name,  to  the  exclusion 
of  almost  all  other  kinds  next  year,  as 
in  our  soil  it  is  everything  a  sweet  po¬ 
tato  should  be. 

Confusion  in  Rose  Names. — A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Florists’  Club,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  has  been  investigating  the 
identity  of  a  fine  new  rose,  sold  under 
the  names  of  Balduin  and  Helen  Gould, 
and  also  described  as  Red  Kaiserin  and 
Columbia.  They  have  reported  that  the 
four  names  have  been  used  in  this 
country  for  one  and  the  same  rose, 
which  was  raised  in  a  German  nursery 
and  first  sent  over  here  in  1899.  They 
regard  Balduin  as  the  correct  name,  as 
it  was  given  by  the  German  grower  in 
honor  of  a  bishop  of  local  fame.  Bald¬ 
uin  is  a  handsome  and  quite  hardy 
Hybrid  Tea  rose,  of  deep  carmine-crim¬ 
son  color,  and  with  a  marked  ever- 
blooming  habit.  It  has  bloomed  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  the  last  two  years,  but  does 
not  make  much  growth.  The  practice 
of  renaming  varieties  already  dissemin¬ 
ated  has  been  frequently  indulged  in  of 
late,  and  is  strongly  to  be  condemned. 
The  splendid  bright-red,  ever-blooming 
rose,  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  was  renamed, 
and  is  now  sent  out  as  Virginia  R.  Coxe 
by  the  same  nursery  firm  that  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  substituting  the  name  of  Helen 
Gould  for  Balduin.  This  only  breeds 
confusion,  and  brings  loss  to  rose-buy¬ 
ers.  It  is  well  to  fight  shy  of  dealers 
addicted  to  such  practices. 

The  Salt  Hay  Crop. — One  of  the 
most  certain  if  not  most  profitable  of 
coastwise  crops  is  the  annual  cut  of  salt 
or  marsh  hay.  The  growth  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  drought  or  storm,  but  bad 
weather  greatly  hampers  the  harvest¬ 
ing.  The  salt  hay  farmer  does  not  sow 
nor  cultivate,  but  he  must  perforce  reap, 
and  often  under  very  trying  circum¬ 
stances  at  that.  There  are  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  wiry  grasses  that  grow  thickly 
on  the  tidewater  flats  fringing  the  vari¬ 
ous  estuaries  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
They  grow  best  on  marshes  only  occa¬ 
sionally  covered  by  the  highest  tides 
and  well  drained  at  ordinary  times  by 
natural  or  artificial  channels,  though 
the  level  must  be  such  that  the  soil  is 
nearly  saturated  by  sea  water  at  all 
times.  The  growth  is  seldom  uniform, 
but  good  patches  will  cut  nearly  two 
tons  to  the  acre,  though  the  average  is 
much  less.  Many  productive  marshes 
belong  to  nearby  farmers,  and  other 
large  tracts  are  owned  by  estates  and 
corporations,  and  leased  for  haying  pur¬ 
poses  to  parties  equipped  for  securing 
the  crop.  Private  marshes,  especially 
along  the  New  England  coast,  are  often 
well  cared  for  and  drained  by  open 
ditches  communicating  with  the  tidal 
streams,  which  are  bridged  to  permit 
approach  of  teams.  Others  are  only  ac¬ 
cessible  by  water,  and  hay-making  tools 
and  cured  product  are  transported  in 
scows  or  barges  and  by  wagon  over  the 
frozen  surface  in  Winter. 


A  Brief  “Cultivation.” — The  only 
operation  comparable  to  cultivation  is 
the  burning  over  of  the  stubble  before 
growth  begins.  This  is  usually  done  on 
February  or  March,  and  effectually  rids 
the  surface  of  the  tough  stems  which 
would  clog  any  mower.  There  are  some 
.large  stretches  of  salt  meadow  in  dis- 
tant»view  of  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  the 
annual  burning  makes  a  picturesque 
feature  quite  comparable  to  prairie 
fires  in  a  small  way.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months  the  grasses  grow  rankly, 
but  seldom  reach  a  greater  height  than 
12  to  16  inches.  The  dark  green  waving 
surface  is  very  attractive,  but  maturity 
comes  with  the  cool  nights  of  August, 
and  the  meadows  rapidly  turn  brown. 
Cutting  begins  in  late  July,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued,  according  to  press  of  other  work 
and  the  accessibility  of  fields,  until  mid¬ 
winter,  but  the  well-cured  products  of 
the  earlier  cuttings  are  by  far  the  best 
in  quality,  selling  for  $10  to  $12  per  ton 
when  baled.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  pack¬ 
ing  fine  articles,  but  doubtless  a  small 
proportion  is  fed  to  horses  and  cattle. 
The  analysis  of  clean  salt  hay  shows  a 
theoretical  feeding  value  almost  equal 
to  high-grade  Timothy,  but  it  is  so 
tough  and  lacking  in  savor  that  it  is 
only  eaten  with  reluctance.  Later  cur¬ 
ings  are  more  brittle,  and  bring  less, 
but  the  greatest  point  of  difference  in 
grade  comes  in  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  cured.  If  clean  and  free 
from  sand  and  trash  brought  in  by 
storms  and  high  tides,  the  price  of  $10 
a  ton  will  be  approached,  while  for 
lower  grades  and  Winter  cuttings  the 
value  drops  as  low  as  $4  or  $5  per  ton. 
These  cheap  graaes  are  used  for  coarse 
packing,  stable  'bedding  and  Winter 
mulching,  for  which  purpose  the  coast 
region  affords  nothing  better.  It  lies 
thick  and  warm  when  used  as  plant  or 
soil  covering,  and  is  not  easily  blown 
about  nor  beaten  down  by  rains,  while 
it  is  very  durable,  lasting  two  or  three 
seasons,  with  care  in  cocking  up  when 
not  in  use,  and,  last  but  not  least,  is 
practically  free  from  seeds  of  noxious 
weeds. 

Harvesting  Salt  Hay. — The  lot  of 
the  marsh  haymaker  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  happy  one.  The  footing  Is  often 
treacherous,  mosquitoes  are  llikely  to  be 
over-plentiful,  and  the  grasses  tough 
and  remarkably  heavy,  often  straining 
tools  and  teams  to  the  utmost.  The 
mowing  machine  and  horse  rake  are 
used  whenever  practicable,  but  the  haul¬ 
ing  is  done  largely  on  sledges,  and  only 
steady  old  horses,  or  often  mules  and 
oxen,  may  be  used.  The  salt  grasses 
cure  slowly  when  cocked,  but  do  not 
easily  heat  or  “burn,”  and  the  effort  is 
made  to  get  the  cut  grass  into  heaps  as 
soon  as  wilted  sufficiently  to  handle. 
Rain  does  not  affect  it  much,  but  high 
tides  while  in  swath  seriously  lower  its 
value.  It  is  often  difficult  to  find  suf¬ 
ficient  elevation  on  these  level  marshes 
to  keep  the  stacks  above  high  water, 
and  foundations  are  usually  made  on 
rails  laid  over  piles  driven  in  the  soft 
soil  at  convenient  locations.  The  marsh 
haymakers  in  our  vicinity  are  more  for¬ 
tunate  in  this  respect,  as  there  has  been 
so  much  dredging  in  the  various  steam¬ 
boat  channels  that  sand  piles  of  suf¬ 
ficient  height  may  usually  be  found. 
After  the  hay  is  securely  stacked  all 
danger  of  loss  is  not  over,  as  wild  gales 
may  blow  them  over,  and  from  their  iso¬ 
lated  condition  they  are  occasionally 
burned  by  irresponsible  fishermen  or 
skaters.  We  have  never  seen  any  state¬ 
ment  of  the  output  of  salt  hay  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast,  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
siderable,  and  represent  much  value. 
Late  in  the  Fall,  when  thoroughly  dried 
out,  the  hay  is  graded,  baled  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  market,  by  any  means  by 
which  it  can  be  got  out  of  its  locality. 

w.  v.  F. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 


POSrSTffSAP  SPOUTS 


THE  AIR  TRAP 
does  it. 


GIVE 


More  Sap 

every  day 
for 


More  Days  and  make 

More  Moneythanlny 

other,  and  there  lea  scientific 
reason  for  it  explained  In  our 

free  Catalog  or  with 
samples  of  each  6  cents.  200 
delivered  at  any  B.  K.  station. 


No.  1.  Length,  3l4  in. 

Genuine  has  signature 


on  each  label. 

No.  3  length,  Ins. 

No.  l  .11.65 
No.  2, $1.40 
per  loo. 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 


C.  C  STELLE.  81  Fifth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 
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Corn 

removes  from  the  soil 
large  quantities  of 

W§ik 

Potash. 
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The  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied,  must  furnish 
enough  Potash,  or  the 
land  will  lose  its  pro¬ 
ducing  power. 

Read  carefully  our  books 
on  crops — sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

If  you  grow  BERRIES, 

PEACHES,  GRAPES 
OrMELOKS,  name8  Ja°n  d 

address  on  a  postal,  and  secure  a 


1 


'copy  of  our  latest  catalogue  and 
price  list  of  Berry  Boxes  and  Fruit  Baskets. 

THE  riKRCE-WII.LIAMS  CO. 
Kouth  Hu  veil.  Mich. 


Best  Fruit  Paper. 

Read  a  paper  devoted  solely  to  fruit  culture" 
monthly,  illustrated,  16  to  48  pages,  50  cents  a  year, 
10  cents  for  three  months,  trial  subscription. 

Western  Fruit  Grower,  Box  3,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


American  Gardening 

10  Sample  Copies,  separate  issues,  10c. 

Published  at  136  Liberty  St,  New  York. 


Fresh  Burned  Ground  Lime 

for  '“Bordeaux  Mixture,”  Bug  Exterminator.  White¬ 
washing.  Disinfecting  purposes  and  for  Lime  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  full  information,  address 

THE  SENECA  WHITE  LIME  CO.,  Fostoria,  O. 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  THE  SNOW  FLAKE 
LIME  CO.,  Bowling  Green.  Ohio. 


Use  Nitrate  of  Soda 


CORN,  WHEAT,  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES. 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  when  you  use 
this  Standard  High-Grade  Ammoniate. 

Formulas  and  other  valuable  information  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  John  Street.  Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  New  York. 


For  Money  Crops 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Bock,  Prices  and  Samples. 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co.  """'^tsbuSg.pa. 


Send  for  Caia  og 
Describing  our 
Full 
Line. 


SEE  THE  SEED  DROP. 

In  plain  sight  ol  the  operator. 

MATTHEWS' 

New  Universal 

(Improved  for  1902) 

HAND  SEEDERS 
AND 

CULTIVATORS. 

Uned  by  the  mostbuccess* 
ful  gardeners.  They  do 
perfect  work.  Open  fur¬ 
row,  drop  seed,  cover  any 
desired  depth.  Cultiva- 
tingaltachments.  Latest 
and  best.  Popular  prices. 

AMES  PLOW  CO., 

54  Market  St.  BOSTON. 


DO  YOU  SOW 

SEED? 

If  you  do  you  need 
the  most  practical 
hand  seeder  made, 
the 

GAHOON 

BROADCAST  SEEDER 

saves  one-third  the  seed;  four-fifths  the 
labor.  Ask  your  dealer  and  take  no 
other.  Send  for  circulars. 

Goodell  Go. ,14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


with  the  “incomparable* 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLES 

and  our  world’s  best  outfit  you  are  abso  ’ 
ilute  master  of  the  situation.  Insects  and  dis*f 
lease  fall  before  this  all  conquering  outfit,  y 
|S#“>  the  book.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  now.] 
THE  DE3UXG  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 
Western  Agta.,  Henion  &  Hubbell,  Chicago. 


SPRAY 

UfP  WITH  THE 

EMPIRE  KING. 

This  is  the  only  hand  pump  hav- 
-  jng  a  mechanical  automatic  agi- 
tator  with  a  brush  for  keeping  the 
suction  strainer  clean.  This  Co. 
also  make  the  Garfield  knapsack  and 
Orchard  Monarch,  and  can  furnish 
the  New  Process  Lime,  which  requires  noalack- 
ic£  or  straining.  Valuable  book  seat  Dree. 

FIELD  FORCE  PIMP  C0„ 

2  Market  St.,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 


PROF  I T  or  LOSS? 


That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 


SPRAY  PUMP 


Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 


BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

i  to  sell  Rlppley’*  8  und  5  Gallon  Com-* 
^.*1 1  Pre**£d  Air  b prayer*,  also  large  orchard 
,sS.L  era.  We  have  the  best,  and  sell  them  under  a  guaran¬ 
tee.  A  card  will  bring  catalogue  and  terms. 

Rlppley  Hardware  Co.,  Boi  223,  Grafton,  Illinois. 


irrayerFREE 


Write  for  fun  details.  For  the 
garden,  farm,  poultry  house,  barn, 
I  orchard,  etc.  Self-operating.  You  hold 
the  hose— the  Sprayer  does  the  work. 
Exterminates  Inserts  from  Vegetables, 

I  Sprays  Trees,  Showers  Gardens,  Washes 
Carriages,  t  leans  Windows.  Our  new 

“Kant-Klog”»  Nozzle 

IS  A  DANDY.  CAN  BE  USED  ON  ANY  SPRAYER 
SPECIAL  OFFER:  For  next  10  days  to  introduce  this 
wonderful  new  nozzle  we  wlU  send  sample  and  take 
yourold  nozzle  as  part  pay.  Agents  make  big  m.ney. 
Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.,  16  East  Axe.,  Rochester,  H.T. 


Tliislseasy  todo  ifyou  spray  your  treeB. 
Now  a  word  about  sprayers.  Get 
the  best  when  you  buy. 

THE  HARDIE 

,,  SPR.AY  PUMPS 

are  the  best,  because  they  have  Iiraas 
ball  valves,  patent  agitator,  an  adjust¬ 
able  plunger  that  will  never  leak.  No 
leather  nor  rubber  about  them. 
That’s  why  they  work  so  easy, 
give  such  a  fine  spray  and  cost 
nothing  for  repairs.  We  make 
them  all  sizes, to  supply  from  one 
to  eight  nozzles.  Our  catalog  tells 
the  whole  sforv.  Itlsfr#e.  Ask  for  it. 

THE  HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMPMFG.  CO.. 
74  Lamed  Si.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

I  have  another  big  grist  of  personal 
questions.  I  hesitate  to  answer  some  of 
them  in  print,  because  in  spite  of  all  some 
people  are  sure  to  take  what  I  say  as 
direct  advice,  when  it  is  only  meant  as  an 
opinion,  or  a  record  of  experience  or  obser¬ 
vation.  I  often  wish  people  would  not 
transfer  the  brands  on  special  and  general 
advice. 

Training  a  Mane.— Here  is  a  letter  from 
an  Ohio  man:— 

“How  can  I  compel  or  train  my  mare's 
mane  to  lie  all  on  one  side  of  her  neck? 
I  think  the  mare  was  at  one  time  owned 
by  a  person  who  kept  the  mane  clipped 
short,  causing  it  to  stand  erect  like  the 
mane  of  a  mule.  Now  it  has  about  reach¬ 
ed  its  natural  length  and  is  very  pretty  ex¬ 
cepting  that  it  very  stubbornly  insists 
on  dividing,  part  lying  on  wrong  side  of 
neck,  nothwithstanding  my  many  and 
repeated  efforts  by  plaiting,  training,  etc.” 

The  only  personal  experience  I  have 
had  with  this  trouble  was  a  “cow  lick’’  on 
my  own  head.  A  part  of  the  hair  persist¬ 
ed  in  sticking  up  straight  while  the  rest 
would  lie  down.  I  finally  broke  the  back¬ 
bone  of  this  stubborn  lock  by  constant 
wetting  and  hard  brushing.  Perhaps  your 
mare  has  what  is  called  a  double  mane 
—with  a  part  in  the  middle.  If  Nature 
aimed  that  hair  both  ways  you  will  have  a 
job  to  change  the  direction.  I  would  wet 
the  mane  and  spend  what  time  I  could 
brushing  it  hard  with  a  stiff  brush  in  the 
direction  you  want  it  to  go.  I  have  had 
more  experience  with  bad  habits  than  with 
bad  hairs.  I  have  thought  sometimes  that 
habits  were  pulled  out— only  to  have  them 
root  and  grow  worse  than  ever.  Cutting 
them  off  seems  to  make  them  harder!  Try 
to  keep  them  pliable  and  then  change 
their  direction! 


have  brought  me  over  $100.  I  sowed  the  seed  j 
on  one-eighth  acre  of  ground.  On  one-half 
the  piece  I  spread  three  tons  of  city  ma-  I 
nure  at  $2  per  ton  and  then  spread  16 
bushels  of  wood  ashes  (costing  me  $2) 
after  the  ground  was  plowed.  On  the 
other  half  I  sowed  400  pounds  of  potato 
fertilizer  costing  me  $6.  The  onions  where 
I  sowed  the  fertilizer  were  larger  and 
finer  in  every  way  than  where  I  put  the 
manure.”  p- 

My  plans  are  not  fully  ripe  yet,  but  they 
will  include  something  in  this  line.  Philip 
is  getting  his  hotbeds  ready  and  will 
start  seeds  of  lettuce,  celery,  tomatoes 
and  early  cabbage  in  time.  The  lower  part 
of  the  farm  is  strong.  I  feel  that  it  will 
pay  me  to  crowd  our  manure  there  and 
grow  small  fruits,  celery  and  possibly 
onions.  The  back  of  the  farm  I  shall  seed 
down  and  plant  apple  and  peach  trees, 
using  fertilizer,  cow  peas  and  clover  for 
plant  food.  I  want  to  go  all  over  these 
plans  soon,  so  as  to  compare  notes  with 
friends. 

Farm  Notes.— The  days  are  chock  full  of 
work  this  Winter.  From  Grandmother 
down  to  the  youngest  calf  all  are  busy. 
The  Madame  still  keeps  up  her  little 
school,  and  with  all  the  trials  of  a  busy 
housekeeper  has  hands  and  heart  full. 
Even  the  little  Bud  has  plenty  to  do  with 
school  and  sewing,  her  little  share  of 
housework  and  her  short  play  time.  What 
a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  be  busy!  Dig  into 
the  history  of  those  who  say  they  are  un¬ 
happy,  and  you  will  find  idleness  some¬ 
where.  That  cannot  be,  you  will  say,  be¬ 
cause  all  know  poor  drudges  who  toil  in¬ 
cessantly  and  yet  are  not  happy.  Yes,  but 
they  do  not  see  the  true  joy  of  labor  which 
comes  from  self-denial— toiling  in  order 

that  others  may  be  helped . It 

occurs  to  me  that  many  lives— in  country 
and  in  town— are  somewhat  like  the  dish- 
rag  I  found  in  our  kitchen.  It  had  been 
squeezed  and  wrung  up  into  a  twist  and 


Cow  Pea  Varieties.— There  are  so  many 
letters  like  the  following  from  New  York 
State  that  I  answer  it  now: 

“Which  is  the  best  kind  of  cow  pea  for 
us,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  sow,  the 
same  as  you  would  drill  in  grain,  or  drill 
in  rows  so  they  may  be  worked  with  cul¬ 
tivator?  I  wish  to  plow  them  under.” 

F.  G.  s. 

For  green  manuring  I  would  use  the 
late  varieties.  They  will  not  make  seed, 
but  will  make  far  more  vine  than  the 
earlies.  Whippoorwill,  Wonderful  and  Clay 
have  given  me  heavy  yields.  If  you  expect 
to  mature  seed  use  Early  Black,  New  Era 
or  Mount  Olive.  If  I  had  a  grain  drill  I 
would  drill  the  cow  peas  30  inches  apart 
and  cultivate  them.  Not  owning  a  drill 
I  broadcast  as  I  do  all  grain.  If  you  ever 
use  fertilizer  it  is  well  to  put  a  fair 
amount  of  potash  and  acid  rock  on  the 
cow  peas.  The  peas  will  act  as  fertilizer 
mixer  and  put  nitrogen  with  the  minerals 
so  as  to  give  a  complete  mixture.  Would 
I  use  an  early  or  a  late  variety?  I  have 
been  using  Early  Black  but  I  am  now 
about  satisfied  that  we  help  the  soil  more 
by  growing  the  big  vines  and  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  produce  seed. 

Why,  then,  do  farmers  begin  by  growing 
the  early  varieties? 


tossed  away,  so  that  it  dried  in  a  hard 
lump.  It  should  have  been  untwisted  and 
shaken  out  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  lives 
of  some  hard-working  people  are  not  un¬ 
like  that  dishrag.  The  rude  forces  of  life 
have  twisted  and  wrung  them  with  trial 
and  work  without  reversing  the  process 
and  taking  out  the  twist.  There  they  are, 
all  crumpled  and  narrowed.  What  a 
blessed  thing  it  is  when  such  lives  can  be 

shaken  out  and  aired  and  sunned . 

But  this,  you  will  say,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  farming,  and  I  have  no  space  to 
argue  with  you  about  it.  The  hens — but 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  month!  They  are 
laying  a  few  eggs,  but  they  should  be  do¬ 
ing  better . The  filly  has  been 

weaned  at  last.  She  is  a  large,  handsome 
animal,  and  bids  fair  to  beat  her  mother 

in  speed  and  style . Spot,  the 

latest  calf,  is  a  daughter  of  the  old  cow, 
and  the  best  of  all,  we  think.  Her  two 
sisters  are  half  Holstein,  and  I  do  not  care 
for  any  more  cross-bred  heifers.  Spot  is 
a  pure  Jersey,  her  sire  being  a  good-sized, 
hearty  animal  with  a  good  pedigree.  I 
have  said  before  how  I  hope  to  obtain  a 
small  but  choice  herd  all  with  the  blood 
of  the  old  cow  and  alike  in  size  and  color. 

. The  smaller  barn  has  never 

been  painted.  The  timber  is  old  and  very 
dry— thirsty  enough  to  drink  a  barrel  of 
paint.  We  have  given  it  first  a  coat  ol 
crude  petroleum,  and  shall  use  a  ready- 
mixed  paint  over  this.  On  the  new  house 
we  plan  to  try  oil  and  lead  and  do  our 
own  mixing.  H-  w-  c- 


NEURALGIA 


One  reason  is  that  unless  they  can  get 
a  crop  of  seed  they  think  they  have  been 
cheated!  No  man  would  be  satisfied  to 
grow  a  crop  of  beans  for  the  vines  alone! 
When  a  man  tries  a  crop  of  cow  peas  for 
the  first  time,  and  picks  a  fair  crop  of  seed, 
he  feels  that  there  is  some  return  for  his 
money.  He  needs  that  thought,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  cow  pea 
vines  in  Winter  look  as  though  they  were 
dead  failures.  If  he  did  not  get  a  crop  of 
seed  the  farmer  would  often  get  so  dis¬ 
gusted  with  them  that  he  would  give  them 
up  as  a  fraud.  Their  good  works  live  after 
them,  and  show  up  in  the  crops  that  fol¬ 
low.  If  a  farmer  lose  interest  in  them  he 
is  quite  likely  to  credit  the  good  they  do  to 
something  else.  If  he  puts  credit  where 
it  belongs  he  will  see  that  twice  as  much 
vine  will  mean  a  larger  future  crop,  and 
so  he  will  gradually  work  into  the  late 
varieties  and  let  the  seed  crop  go. 

Vegetable  Growing.— Several  weeks  ago 
I  said  that  I  was  tempted  to  let  Philip  go 
ahead  and  plant  a  fair  space  in  onions 
and  celery.  Here  are  some  remarks  from 
a  Jersey  man: 

“I  second  the  motion  in  regard  to  letting 
Philip  plant  some  onions  another  year,  but 
if  that  field  at  the  lower  part  of  the  farm 
is  inclined  to  be  wet  don’t  do  it,  you  will 
have  too  many  scullions.  I  find  onions  a 
very  profitable  crop.  Last  year  I  sent  for 
two  pounds  of  Southport  Yellow  Globe. 
The  seedsmen  sent  two  pounds  of  Yellow 
Globe  Danvers.  I  sold  one  pound  and  im¬ 
mediately  sent  to  another  seed  house  for 
a  pound  of  Southport,  and  I  would  have 
been  better  off  if  1  had  given  the  other 
pound  of  Yellow  Danvers  away  and  got  two 
pounds  of  the  Southport,  as  they  outyield- 
ed  the  Yellow  Danvers  two  to  one.  I 
sowed  the  two  pounds  of  seed  and  har¬ 
vested  120  bushels  of  onions,  which  sold 
for  $88,  and  had  I  kept  them  till  now  would 


We  suggest  curing  a  pain  in 
the  face  by  taking  Scott’s 
Emulsion  into  the  stomach. 
Usual  way  of  treating  neural¬ 
gia  is  to  rub  liniment  on  the 
outside.  That’s  only  a  make¬ 
shift. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  nerve 
food.  Scott’s  Emulsion  feeds 
and  strengthens  nerves. 

For  an  obstinate  neuralgia, 
for  nervousness,  for  nerve 
weakness  take  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion.  It’s  nerve  food  and  nerve 
strength. 

We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


B0HE  CUTTER  MONEY 

The  money  spent  for  the  Atlnm 
Hall  Bearing  Green  Bone  Cut¬ 
ter  is  money  in  your  pocket.  We 
will  convince  you  of  this  if  you 
send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
No.  33.  The  Adam  cuts  clean,  easily  and  quickly. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  -  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  PAYING  HEN 

is  the  laying  hen.  Raw  cut  bone  makes  her' 
lay  twice  the  eggs.  Pays  you  double. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter  Mode*. 

cuts  a)  1  bones.  Including  meat  and  gristle  easier  and 
quicker  than  others— If  not,  don  ’  t  keep  it.  TRY  IT  10 
No  money  In  advance.  Our  freeCat’lg  explains  all. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  \  5,  Milford,  Mass. 


I  will  Cure  You  of 


Rheumatism. 

No  Pay  Until  You  Know  It. 

After  2,000  experiments,  I  have  learned 
Tow  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  'turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles 
of  Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for 
every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  I  claim  pay 
your  druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn’t 
I  will  pay  him  myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that 
can  affect  rheumatism  with  but  a  few 
doses  must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of 
danger.  I  use  no  such  drugs.  It  is  folly 
to  take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how 
impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I  know  it 
and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have  cured  tens 
of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  way,  and 
my  records  show  that  39  out  of  40  who 
get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  pay  glad- 
y.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  Let  me  send  you  an  order  for  the 
medicine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it 
won’t  harm  you  anyway.  If  it  cures, 
pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that  entirely  to  you. 
I  will  mail  you  a  book  that  tells  how  I 
do  it.  Address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.  4 

Mild  oases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cnred  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  dmgglsts. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  Its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplett 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ani 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  nr  Send  for  circulars- 
D.  It.  SRKRRY  &  CO..  Batavia.  111. 


1 


IPPLEY’S 

COOKERS. 


from  15.00  to  *45.00.  Made  of 
steel.  No  flues  to  rust  or 
Can’t  blowup.  Guaranteed  to 
25  bu.  feed  In  2  hours,  and  to 
water  in  stock  tanks  200  fee* 
away.  Will  heat  dairy  room*. 

Mall  2c.  stamp  for  Breeders 
SupplyCatalogue.  KippleyHurd 


One  Year  Free 


Any  reader  of  this  paper  can  have  POULTRY 
MONTHLY  TWO  years  for  60  CENTS  —regular 
price  for  ONE  year.  No  better  poultry  paper  pub¬ 
lished.  Sample  copy  free. 

POULTRY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Blood  Albumen?u?y^ 

herbs, :  akes  LEE'S  EGG  MAKER  the  be«t  poultry 
food  ufull.  Makes  hens  lay;  chicks  grow,  cures  dis¬ 
ease.  Big  2K  lb.  box  25  ets.  25  lb.  pail  $2.00. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  No.  8  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


Does  it  pay? *& jess 

hogs,  horses,  and  poultry  to  become  in¬ 
fested  with  lice,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 

cents  Bpent  for  Lunibert’s  Death  to  Lite  will 
amp  them  clean  and  healthy.  Trial  box  10c  prepaid. 

WktrM.  o.  j.  LAMBERT.  Boi  307,  Appooaug,  R.l. 


! REIDER  S  FIUE  CATALOGUE 


P 

I  j  of  ptize  winning  poultry  for  1902,  printed  in  colors, 
ill usi rate s  and  describes  50  Varieties  of  Poultry; 
gives  reasonable  prfos  of  eegs  and  stock  Many  hints  to 
poultry  raisers.  Semi  10c  m  silvei  or  stamps  tor  this 
noted  boo*.  K.  II.  (*l£Lli>JEKt  Florin,  Pa* 


SHSKs  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  I  902.  160  pages,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  suc¬ 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia¬ 
grams  with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Insubators,  Kroodsrs  and  thorough¬ 
bred  Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  23G,  Freeport,  Ill. 


BEFORE  BUYING 
A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  gl  v- 

lng  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  Owego.N.Y. 


Great  Gift. 

That’ s  what  we  consider  our 
ability  to  make  such  a 
machine  as  the 

Prairie  State 

Incubator. 

The  people  who  have  used 
it  think  the  same.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  thinks  the  same.  The  J udges  at  342 
shows  have  thought  the  same.  Everybody  thinks 
so.  Our  new  catalogue  No.  73.  with  fifty  tinted 
plates,  four  original  paintings  and  700  half  tone 
illustrations,  sent  absolutely  free.  Write  before 
they  are  all  gone. 

Prairie  State  Inch.  Co.,  Homer  City.  Pa 

Largest  Incubator  and  II ro  dcr  Factory  in  the  World. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher, 

Used  on  26 Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  32-page 
circular  free.  Poultryman’s  Guide, 
224  pages.  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  office  for  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  Chicago,  Ill. ,  Iloiton,  Ban.,  New  Tork, X.  T. 


The  Sure  Hatch 

is  the  incubator  for  the  poultry 
raiser,  whether  farmer  or  fancier. 
Anyone  can  run  them,  because  they 
run  themselves.  Anyone  can  own 
them,  because  the  price  is  right.  Ma¬ 
chine  and  results  guaranteed;  you  take 
no  risk.  Our  Common  Sense  Brooder  Is  the 
best  at  any  price,  and  we  sell  it  very  low. 
Handsome  catalogue  containing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  views  and  full  of  honest  poultry  information, 
mailed  free.  When  writing  address  nearest  office. 

Sure  Hatch  I  ncubator  Co.  Clay  Center,  Neb.  or  Columbus,  0. 


Hot  Air. 


Satisfied  People. 

That’s  the  kind  that  run  the 

MARILLA 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

If  they  are  not  satisfied  we  refund  their 
Larger  hatches,  perfect  system 
temperature,  moistnro  and 
A 1 1 1  he  se  poin  ts  explained 
onr  catalog.  Sent  for  two  2c  stamps. 


MARILLA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  45.  ROSE  HILL,  M.  T. 


INCUBATORS  ffl  BROODERS 

BEST  MOT  WATER  PIPE  SYSTEM. 

Simple,  durable,  economical  end  safe  Hatch¬ 
es  stronger  and  more  chickens  from  100  eggs 
than  any  other.  Prices  reasonable.  96-page 
illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brooders, 
fancy  poultry  and  poultry  supplies  free. 
C.  C.  BHOUAJUB,  Bex  412,  Kreegort,  Ilia. 


Get  50  chicks  from  50  eggs  often 

HATCH  EVERY  GOOD  EGG  EVERY  TIME. 

Never  tr ets  out  of  order.  Needs  no  attention 
at  tight.  Regulates  perfectly.  Best  on  earth, 
rnr  Catalogue  BUCKKYE  INCUBATOR  CO., 

50  Egg  olZB  No.  23,  2c.  Springfield^  Ohio* 


200-Egg  Incubator 

I  2*80 


1  The  simplest,  most  durable,  sheep 
”  est  first-class  hatcher.  Money  book 
i  if  not  as  represented.  Clreulas 
free;  catalogue  4c.  We  pay  th< 
freight.  OBO.  KRTKLCO.  Qnlaey.  III. 


Incubators From  S60° Up 
Brooders From  8400  Pp- 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  Llgonier,  Ind. 


S! 

; 


the  some  old  way 
when  our  new  plea 
beats  it  10  times. 


DON’T  SET  HENS 

100  EgK  Hatcher  Costs  Only$2.  Orer ‘>4.000  In  use.  lOOOdi 
teat’ls.  5000  o«ent>  wan ted  for  1902. either  sex.  Pleasant  work.  Blf 
profits.  Catalog  and  1  Oe  Eec  Form  a  la  FB.KR  I  f  you  write  today 
Natural  ilea  Incubator  Co.,  B  184  Columbus,  Hefe* 


IIIPIIDATITDQ  Best  and  Cheapest.  For  Catalogue 
INuUDA  I  Uno  address G.8.Slnger,Cardington,0. 


r  Makes 
Larger  J 


Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  supplies  the  fowl  with  all  the  materials  to  make  eggs  with.  It 
s  not  a  stimulant,  but  a  true  animal  food.'  It  makes  your  hens  lay,  and  your  chicks  grow 
itrongand  lusty,  it  is  far  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  poultry  foods.  Give  it  a  trial. 
Enough  for  ten  hens,  3  months,  »1.00;  four  times  as  much.  $2.25  We  send  booklet,  “The  Egg,''  free. 

THE  BOWKER  COMPANY,  Dept.  No.  7,  43  Cliatliam  Street,  Bolton,  Mill, 


Bowker's  Animal  Meal  is  the  best  food  for  fowls. 

It  is  better  than  scraps,  because  It  is  finer,  cleaner, 
contains  less  water,  more  bone  and  more  protein. 

It  Is  better  than  bone  alone,  oecause  it  supplies 
bone  in  connection  wlththoroughly  cooked  meat. 

It  Is  better  than  shells,  because  It  supplies  not 
only  the  lime  necessary  for  the  shell,  but  also  the 
constituents  required  to  make  meat  of  the  egg. 
For  sale  by  dealers  generally. 


GOLD  MEDAL  I’ AN- AM.,  1901. 
CORNELL  INCUBATORS 
Cat.  free.  Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co  , 
Dept.  L.  Itnaca,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORSSaii»VS 

simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 

NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,'  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1902. 


The  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  may 
be  said  to  be  time-tried  and  storm-tested.  In  spite 
of  the  blizzard  there  was  a  rousing  meeting  at 
Rochester  last  week.  We  are  glad  that  any  ill  feel¬ 
ing  that  may  have  existed  last  year  has  been  wiped 
out.  'Many  members  of  the  ,New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  were  present,  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  opinion  is  that  both  societies  are  needed — each  to 
do  a  distinct  and  important  work. 

* 

We  find  that  many  practical  men  are  not  satisfied 
with  present  results  at  the  farmers’  institutes.  There 
are  not  enough  new  faces  at  the  meetings.  Probably 
not  20  per  cent  of  actual  farmers  have  yet  attended. 
What  can  be  done  now  to  draw  them  out?  How  are 
we  to  get  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  and  com¬ 
pel  the  lame  and  the  halt  of  agriculture  to  come  in? 
Here  is  a  suggestion  from  one  who  has  had  long  ex¬ 
perience: 

We  have  talked  too  much  to  the  gray  hairs,  and  too 
little  to  the  children.  The  gray  hairs  may  applaud  and 
endorse  what  you  say.  but  the  children  see  the  proces¬ 
sion,  and  they  quickly  fall  into  line.  More  than  all  this, 

,  they  take  along  with  them  many  of  the  gray  hairs.  The 
young  are  teachable  and  the  old  are  past  that  period. 

* 

Ox  page  40  we  mentioned  a  strong  petition  against 
oleo  signed  by  58  New  York  farmers.  This  was  sent 
to  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  The  following  reply 
was  promptly  received: 

I  have  not  changed  my  views  in  regard  to  the  matter 
about  which  you  write,  and  always  follow  my  opinions 
by  active  effort.  chauncey  m.  depew. 

That’s  business — just  what  we  had  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect!  We  venture  to  say  that  Senator  Depew  found 
over  10,000  letters  on  various  subjects  awaiting  him. 
Yet,  within  60  hours  of  his  reaching  Washington  he 
makes  a  personal  reply  to  this  petition  from  58  farm¬ 
ers!  We  don’t  care  to  have  any  more  faint-hearts 
say  that  the  farmers  cannot  make  themselves  heard 
if  they  will  get  together,  decide  on  a  call  within  the 
range  of  their  voices,  and  then  yell  together! 

* 

The  recent  great  poultry  show  brought  out  much 
comment  in  the  metropolitan  press  about  the  immense 
aggregate  value  of  the  egg  crop  of  the  country.  Such 
figures  as  the  following  are  given,  taken  from  the 
United  States  census  reports:  The  total  production 
of  the  American  hen  last  year  was  about  10,000,000,000 
of  eggs,  weighing  1,000,000,000  pounds,  or  500,000  tons, 
the  value  at  16  cents  a  dozen  being  $138,000,000,  or 
enough  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  our  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  last  statement,  though  doubtless  quite 
correct,  seems  to  be  a  scarer,  to  use  the  favorite  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  incredulous  .Mr.  Boffin.  That  the 
modest  and  retiring  hen  can  virtually  furnish  the 
sinews  of  war  to  a  mighty  “world  power”  is  an  idea 
that  never  enters  the  average  commercial  mind,  and 
seems  a  gross  exaggeration  when  so  baldly  stated,  but 
those  who  have  to  do  with  the  never-ending  care, 
watchfulness  and  incessant  labor  of  the  poultry  keeper 
will  rather  wonder  how  a  military  establishment  of 
less  than  75,000  individuals,  even  when  engaged  in 
distant  warfare,  can  dissipate  an  amount  equal  to  the 
earnings  of  the  millions  of  patient  hen  owners  scat¬ 
tered  over  our  great  territory.  War  may  still  be  an 
occasional  necessity  at  this  stage  of  our  grotesque 
and  incomplete  civilization,  but  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
vince  many  persons  of  the  utility  of  the  inhuman 
struggles  that  now  cloud  the  opening  of  the  new  cen¬ 
tury.  It  certainly  jars  one’s  feelings  to  think  that 
our  small  army  costs  a  sum  represented  by  the 


united  output  of  the  countless  hens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  their  keepers. 

* 

We  have  spent  no  time  in  discussing  the  trouble 
at  Washington  over  the  various  anti-oleo  bills.  There 
were  three  of  them — now  tnere  is  another.  Various 
politicians  saw  in  the  great  uprising  of  the  farmers 
in  favor  of  honest  dairy  products  a  chance  to  paddle 
their  little  canoes  into  a  more  important  harbor. 
They  tried  therefore  to  use  their  pet  bill  to  advance 
their  own  interests!  What  a  shame  that  men  will 
pose  as  “friends  of  the  farmer”  while  at  heart  they 
are  friendly  only  to  themselves!  We  decline  to  take 
any  part  in  these  personal  controversies,  except  to 
say  that  Charles  Y.  Knight,  of  the  National  Dairy 
Union,  appears  to  be  fairly  and  honestly  working 
for  the  rights  of  dairymen.  The  latest  advices  from 
Washington  are  that  the  Agricultural  Committee  by 
a  vote  of  12  to  5,  has  reported  a  new  bill,  stronger 
than  any  of  the  others.  Now  stop  quarreling  and 
fight  the  common  enemy! 

* 

We  have  heard  people  praise  the  keen  foresight 
and  shrewdness  of  the  true  Yankee,  and  then  go  on 
to  say  that  those  who  live  in  milder  climates  cannot 
compete  with  him.  Is  this  always  true?  The  purest- 
bred  Yankees  left  in  this  country  are  to  be  found  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  There  is  no  place  in  the  country 
where  richer  and  higher  colored  apples  can  be  grown 
than  in  northern  .New  England!  Yet  only  here  and 
there  can  be  found  Maine  men  who  do  their  duty  by 
their  orchards!  The  result  is  that  few  customers 
know  the  superior  quality  of  Maine  fruit.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  a  climate  which,  in  theory,  ought  to  be 
“enervating,”  apples  are  grown,  shipped  3,000  miles 
right  into  Maine’s  natural  territory,  and  sold  at  a 
profit.  How  is  the  Californian  able  to  beat  the  Maine 
man?  The  chief  reason  is  that  he  is  able  to  agree 
with  his  neighbors  and  combine  to  learn  to  operate 
and  to  sell!  Must  a  Yankee  go  3,000  miles  from  home 
to  raise  a  boy  that  can  grasp  opportunity? 

* 

Two  “wonderful  new  forage  plants”  to  be  offered 
for  sale  this  year  are  “Mand’s  Wonder”  and  Brazil¬ 
ian  millet.  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brooks,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Experiment  .Station,  after  the  most  careful  tests, 
asserts  that  these  “new”  plants  are  identical  in  every 
way  with  Pearl  millet — a  crop  with  which  many  farm¬ 
ers  are  familiar.  This  Pearl  millet  does  fairly  well 
on  light,  dry  and  warm  soils,  but  as  generally  grown 
will  be  voted  about  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  mil¬ 
lets.  The  only  “new”  thing  about  these  high  sound¬ 
ing  plants  is  their  name.  A  farmer  who  wants 
to  try  them  can  buy  Pearl  millet  at  one-fourth 
the  price  charged  for  it  under  its  fancy  name. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  “Billion  Dollar 
Grass,”  which  is  the  Japanese  millet.  It  has  been 
grown  for  years,  and  sells  at  a  fair  price  under  its 
proper  name.  'The  seed  is  no  better  when  the  name 
is  changed,  but  it  costs  a  great  deal  more.  No  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  any  right  to  say  that  he  has  been 
swindled  if  he  now  pays  out  a  lump  of  his  money  for 
these  glowing  names.  Why  do  seedsmen  persist  in 
renaming  old  varieties?  We  are  not  mind  readers, 
and  cannot  tell,  but  we  presume  it  is  because  in  spite 
of  repeated  warnings  farmers  continue  to  buy  them! 
We  presume  it  is  a  faot  that  by  picking  up  these  good 
old  things  and  “booming”  them  with  much  ink  the 
seedsmen  sometimes  actually  do  good.  Some  men 
will  ignore  a  standard  old  variety  for  years,  yet  when 
it  is  offered  as  a  “novelty”  they  will  jump  to  pay 
double  the  regular  price. 

* 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  is  in  need  of 
a  new  and  convenient  building.  This  need  is  evident 
to  all  who  know  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Agriculture, 
the  most  important  of  all  industries,  has  really  the 
poorest  accommodation  at  the  University.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  has  done  much  for  t-he  State,  and 
deserves  a  comfortable  and  dignified  home.  Other 
States  have  provided  the  most  ample  accommodations 
for  the  study  of  agricultural  science,  and  the  farmers 
of  New  York  State  should  have  the  headquarters  of 
their  profession  equally  well  furnished.  All  this 
must  be  admitted,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  the 
movement  to  secure  this  desirable  building  has  not 
been  conducted  in  a  way  calculated  to  inspire  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  plain  farmers.  The  subject 
has  been  approached  in  a  roundabout,  semi-secret 
political  fashion,  just  as  though  the  farmers  of  the 
State  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  full  and  open  confi¬ 
dence  until  “things  are  ready  ior  them.”  The  farmers 
of  New  York  State  do  not  need  to  be  allured  to  a 
proposition  arranged  by  political  Schemers  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  grist  for  some  other  mill.  Our  experience  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  the  way  for  farmers  to  obtain  what 
they  need  is  first  to  settle  upon  a  fair  and  just  mea¬ 
sure  and  then  come  boldly  out  and  demand  it.  If  the 
farmers  of  the  State  feel  that  Cornell  needs  the  new 


building  they  can  obtain  it  if  they  will  exert  their 
personal  influence.  They  should  not  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  design¬ 
ing  politicians.  Come  out  in  the  open  to  fight  the 
battles  of  agriculture. 

* 

Ox  page  67  a  correspondent  suggests  a  remedy  for 
the  fraud  who  obtains  your  signature  on  some  inno¬ 
cent  document  and  turns  it  up  later  at  the  foot  of  a 
note.  As  many  persons  refuse  to  be  protected  by  the 
law  of  common  sense  some  other  law  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  plan  suggested  of  making  the  note  valid 
only  when  acknowledged  before  a  notary  would  surely 
protect  the  swindled  party,  but  this  would  not  suit 
all.  'Some  men  give  notes  who  for  good  reasons  do 
not  want  the  fact  made  public.  It  would  also  add  to 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  note  making.  In  these  signa¬ 
ture  swindles  the  damage  is  done  by  the  so-called 
“innocent  third  party,”  who  buys  the  bogus  note  and 
collects  it.  The  local  bank  or  some  money  lender  se¬ 
cures  the  paper  from  the  swindler  and  makes  collec¬ 
tion.  Make  it  impossible  for  this  party  to  collect 
notes  which  he  must  know  are  not  right,  and  there 
would  be  little  danger  from  such  swindles.  We  favor 
a  law  which  will  give  this  “innocent  third  party”  who 
buys  the  note  no  better  position  before  the  law  than 
the  swindler  who  changed  the  paper.  The  local  banks 
would  hesitate  to  buy  these  notes  if  they  knew  the 
farmer  could  escape  payment  by  showing  their 
fraudulent  character. 

* 

The  query:  “Are  Japan  plums  subject  to  yellows” 
seems  to  be  something  of  a  conundrum.  A  few  ex¬ 
perienced  growers  say  yes,  but  most  observers  give  it 
up.  Apparently  no  one  is  prepared  to  give  a  decided 
negative.  These  plum  trees  are  often  short-lived, 
dying  even  under  good  culture  from  inability  to  as¬ 
similate  the  plant  food  offered.  The  query  could  bet¬ 
ter  be  answered  if  we  knew  just  what  Peach  yellows 
is.  By  a  process  of  exclusion  in  the  prolonged  inves¬ 
tigation  of  this  subtle  disease,  the  agencies  of  bac¬ 
teria,  unsuitable  climate  and  soil,  and  insect  injuries 
have  been  successively  set  aside,  and  there  only  re¬ 
mains  the  theory  of  enzym  infection  starting  from  the 
pollen  or  seed  ovule  of  a  diseased  parent,  or  directly 
inoculated  by  budding,  grafting  or  other  forms  of  bud 
propagation.  The  wood  of  plums  is  harder  and  more 
resistant  than  that  of  peaches,  though  the  Japans  ap¬ 
proach  peaches  in  their  brittleness  of  texture,  and 
the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  Peach  yellows — 
the  twiggy  growth  in  the  later  stages— may  be  lack¬ 
ing  when  plums  are  affected,  and  yet  the  vital  func¬ 
tions  of  the  tree  be  so  hindered  by  the  poisonous 
enzym  that  a  swift  decline,  ending  in  death,  may  take 
place.  At  any  rate,  we  should  find  yellows  in  Japan 
plums,  if  it  exists,  more  plentiful  when  peach  roots 
or  stocks  are  used,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
this  is  the  case.  The  boom  in  Japans  is  now  over, 
and  an  era  of  critical  selection  is  likely  to  follow  the 
indiscriminate  praise  that  has  been  heaped  on  these 
newcomers.  The  defects  will  be  rigorously  hunted 
up,  and  if  they  are  more  subject  to  yellows  or  any 
dangerous  disease  than  other  plums  we  shall  soon 
know  it. 

-  _J 

BREVITIES. 

Wanted— selected  varieties  of  the  cow  pea. 

Treat  radical  advice  with  conservative  sense. 

The  squab  breeders  seem  to  be  doing  pretty  well! 

To  improve  your  poultry  will  you  buy  one  bird,  five 
birds  or  eggs? 

The  bran-for-horse-feed  men  seem  to  have  talked  the 
other  side  out  of  sight. 

We  regret  to  say  that  gray  hair  on  the  outside  of  the 
head  does  not  always  indicate  gray  matter  inside. 

Think  of  grown-up  men  with  interests  in  common,  stop¬ 
ping  to  kick  at  eacli  other  with  the  enemy  in  sight! 

Mr.  Rogers,  who  writes  the  article  on  cement  floors  on 
page  60,  has  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  over 
50  years.  That  subscription  was  surely  laid  in  firm 
cement! 

We  now  notice  that  western  Ben  Davis  growers  admit 
that  the  variety  grown  under  some  conditions  is  not  good. 
Well,  gentlemen,  please  don’t  send  the  culls  here.  They 
hurt  the  sale  of  all  apples. 

In  a  recent  jury  trial  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  lawyer 
for  one  side  asked  this  question  of  all  jurymen:  “Are  you 
a  subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.?”  He  evidently  did  not 
want  an  “intelligent  jury.” 

The  State  of  Connecticut  (and  there  are  others)  would 
be  a  good  many  thousand  dollars  better  off  if  all  the  hay 
used  for  dairy  purposes  was  cut  before  July  4  rather  than 
after.  When  do  you  do  your  haying? 

This  balanced  ration  idea  is  surely  taking  hold.  This 
is  what  a  New  York  State  reader  says:  “I  take  one 
church  paper,  one  New  York  daily  paper  and  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  Religious,  secular  and  agricultural— that’s  what  I  call 
a  balanced  ration  for  a  farmer.” 

Eggs  have  been  high  this  Winter,  but  the  product  of 
the  American  hen  has  never  approached  that  of  the  Great 
auk.  An  egg  of  this  bird  was  sold  at  auction  last  year  in 
London  for  $1,222.  Only  65  specimens  of  this  egg  are 
known  to  be  in  existence,  and  the  bird  is  now  extinct. 
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Events  of  the  Week 


DOMESTIC. — Chief  Justice  Burford,  of  Oklahoma,  has 
issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  if  there  be  only  one 
colored  child  of  school  age  in  a  school  district,  the  au¬ 
thorities  must  provide  a  separate  school  house  and 

teacher . Twelve  thousand  barrels  of  apples, 

valued  at  about  $30,000,  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  which 
broke  out  in  the  A.  J.  Stillwell  Meat  Co.’s  cold  storage 
plant  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  January  15.  The  apples  were  be¬ 
ing  held  until  Spring.  The  blaze  is  supposed  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  from  a  defective  flue  in  the  adjoining  packing 
room.  A  careful  estimate  places  the  total  loss  at  over 

$50,000 . As  the  closing  act  of  his  administration 

Governor  Shaw,  of  Iowa,  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
made  public  the  names  of  473  prisoners  to  whom  he  had 
extended  executive  clemency  within  the  last  two  years. 
The  Governor’s  record  in  this  respect  has  never  been 
equaled  in  Iowa.  Twenty-two  prisoners  convicted  of  mur¬ 
der  were  released.  Others  released  were:  Offenses  against 
women,  38;  fraud,  20;  manslaughter,  14;  forgery,  18;  per¬ 
jury,  5;  embezzlement,  4,  and  burglary,  robbery  and  lar¬ 
ceny,  128.  .  .  .  Four  stores  in  the  business  section  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  collapsed  January  19,  causing  a  loss  of 
about  $200,000  on  stocks  and  buildings.  Had  the  accident 
occurred  on  a  week  day,  instead  of  Sunday,  there  would 
have  been  heavy  loss  of  life.  ...  A  Are  in  a  lumber 
camp  near  Hambleton,  W.  Va„  January  21,  burned  seven 
men  to  death.  .  .  .  Oscar  Berman,  a- 15-year-old  school 
boy  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  has  been  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  conducting  a  mail  order  swindle.  Some  time 
ago  Berman  sent  out  circulars  purporting  to  come  from 
the  “Yankee  Novelty  Company.’’  The  names  of  school 
children  were  solicited  and  the  recipient  of  the  circular 
was  asked  to  send  Berman  10  cents  himself  and  collect 
an  equal  amount  from  those  whose  names  were  sent.  But 
he  was  permitted  to  keep  six  cents  from  every  dime,  the 
four  going  to  Berman.  This  endless  chain  was  in  fine 
running  order  when  the  crash  came.  Another  scheme  ad¬ 
vertised  in  various  papers  was  designed  to  catch  owners 
of  Columbian  half-dollars.  The  “Yankee  Novelty  Com¬ 
pany’’  offered  $5.25  for  1S92  and  $3.25  for  the  1893  date.  The 
coin  owners  had  first  to  send  10  cents  to  get  a  price  list 
of  rare  coins.  These  lists  were  absolutely  worthless.  The 
immense  proportions  of  Berman’s  mail  aroused  suspicion, 
and  complaints  poured  in  from  New  York,  Chicago  and 
cities  far  and  near.  At  Berman’s  trial  it  is  expected  to 
be  shown  that  older  persons  have  been  behind  the  scheme. 

.  .  .  Herbert  R.  Fulton,  of  Chicago,  was  arrested  in 
New  York  January  20  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  Fulton  was  connected  with  the  firm 
of  Fred  Parker  &  Co.,  brokers,  who,  in  September,  1901, 
opened  an  office  at  Chicago  and  advertised  that  “$z5  and 
upward  invested  with  us  will  earn  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
monthly.”  The  inspectors  say  that  during  the  short  time 
it  was  in  business  the  firm  took  in  $40,000.  When  arrested 
Fulton  was  wearing  numerous  diamonds,  and  carried 
about  $700  in  money. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  in  session  at  Trenton  January  16,  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  E.  B.  Voorhees,  New 
Brunswick;  vice-president,  John  T.  Cox,  Readington; 
secretary,  Franklin  Dye,  Trenton;  treasurer,  William  R. 
Lippincott,  Moorestown;  executive  committee,  Walter 
Pancoast,  Mickleton;  H.  V.  M.  Denise,  Freehold;  William 
Henry  Rogers,  Plainfield. 

The  Hereford  bull  Perfection  92891  was  recently  sold  at 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  for  $9,000,  being  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  in  America  for  a  Hereford.  The 
purchaser  was  G.  H.  Hoxie,  of  the  Mallory  Live  Stock 


Commission  Co.,  whose  farms  are  at  Thornton,  ill.,  and 
Taylor,  Tex.  The  sire  of  Perfection,  Dale  66481,  was  sold 
nearly  12  years  ago  for  $7,500. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  January  15,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Hiram  Young;  first  vice-president,  C. 
H.  Bergner;  secretary,  J.  p.  Nissley;  treasurer,  W.  F. 
Rutherford. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Corn 
Growers’  Association  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Aaron  Jones,  South  Bend;  vice-president,  Jo¬ 
seph  Saunders,  Anderson;  secretary,  H.  L.  Nowlin,  Law- 
renceburg;  treasurer,  J.  L.  Thomas,  Pendleton. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Butter 
Makers’  Association  opened  at  Madison,  Wis’.,  January 
14.  There  was  a  fine  attendance,  and  addresses  were 
given  by  many  dairy  authorities. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  held  its  twenty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  January  15.  The  officers  elected  were:  George  H. 
Yeaton,  Dover,  N.  H.,  president;  Obadiah  Brown,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  vice-president;  James  J.  Hill,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  second  vice-president;  Thomas  Turnbull,  Jr.,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa.,  third  vice-president;  Etna  J.  Fletcher,  Green¬ 
field,  N.  H.,  fourth  vice-president;  C.  M.  Winslow,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vt.,  secretary  and  editor;  N.  S.  Winsor,  Greenville, 
R.  I.,  treasurer;  Charles  H.  Hayes,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
executive  committee  for  three  years;  E.  B.  Sherman,  Har- 
risville,  R.  I.,  executive  committee  for  three  years,  it 
was  voted  to  appropriate  money  from  the  treasury  to  pay 
the  expense  of  placing  a  herd  of  Ayrshire  cows  in  the 
breed  test  at  the  world’s  fair  at  St.  Louis  in  1903,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  same. 

KENTUCKY  PEACHES. — On  the  plateau  lands  of  cen¬ 
tral  Kentucky  there  will  be  no  general  peach  crop.  There 
are  a  few  live  buds  on  old  trees,  and  on  some  old  seed¬ 
lings,  but  in  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  trees  from  the 
tremendous  crop  of  last  season,  the  buds  were  unable  to 
resist  eight  degrees  below  zero.  All  other  fruits  are  in 
good  condition,  and  promise  a  full  crop.  j.  a.  m.  k. 

Kingsville,  Ky. 

HOT  CHERRIES.— The  Portland  Oregonian  tells  of  a 
man  who  made  a  serious  mistake  in  buying  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  were  cherries.  There  is  a  variety  of  red  pepper 
which  looks  so  much  like  cherries  that  they  are  called 
cherry  peppers.  When  packed  in  the  box  with  stems 
down  the  deception  is  complete.  One  day  an  out-of-town 
buyer  came  along,  asked  the  price  of  the  cherries,  paid 
for  a  box  and  ordered  them  sent  to  his  home  by  express. 
After  he  had  gone  a  bystander  asked  the  dealer  what  he 
meant  by  swindling  the  man  in  selling  him  peppers  for 
cherries.  Then  it  occurred  to  the  dealer  that  the  man 
really  thought  they  were  cherries,  and  he  is  wondering 
what  happened  when  the  peppers  arrived  and  were  tested. 

EASTERN  CONNECTICUT  NOTES.— I  find  few  sub¬ 
jects  that  farmers  are  more  ready  to  talk  about  this 
Winter  than  corn  fodder  and  how  to  use  it.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  more  corn  fodder  used  this  Winter 
than  ever  before,  and  I  am  feeding  very  little  of  it  shred- 
ded.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  cut  with  a  silage  cutter,  one-half 
inch  or  so,  and  fed  dry  or  mixed  with  silage.  I  am  steam¬ 
ing  mine  in  a  closed  box  with  boiling  water,  and  my  horses 
are  greedy  for  it.  I  am  feeding  corn  fodder  almost  ex¬ 
clusively— aside  from  a  little  grain,  and  but  little  of  that 
—as  my  horses  are  not  working  hard.  They  seem  to  thrive 
at  least.  One  thing  is  sure;  there  will  be  a  large  increase 
in  the  acreage  of  field  corn  the  coming  season.  Lucky 
the  man  who  has  it  in  his  barn  this  Winter,  and  all  say 
they’ll  have  more  next  time.  Of  varieties,  a  white  and 
yellow  flint,  mixed,  seems  a  favorite  where  I  have  been, 
and  I  have  seen  some  fine  fields  of  it.  I  have  been  inter¬ 


ested  in  tracing  out  the  ’’breed."  for  as  a  seed  corn 
grower,  it  is  a  new  one  to  me.  The  yellow  variety  grows 
the  larger  ear,  the  white  variety  a  smaller  cob,  and  bet¬ 
ter  "capped  out"  when  grown  true.  The  cross,  and  it 
seems  to  be  well  established,  grows  a  good  combination 
of  the  two  qualities,  with  clear  yellow  and  white  corn  on 
same  ear;  100  bushels  per  acre  I  am  assured.  Very  little 
of  the  “100-day  dent”  varieties  have  I  seen.  s.  e.  f. 

Putnam,  Conn. 

MISSOURI  NOTES.— You  will  remember  I  wrote  you  of 
a  neighbor  curing  the  poll  evil  on  a  horse  by  using  com¬ 
mon  salt.  After  a  time  it  broke  out  again  and  she  was 
taken  to  a  veterinary  and  cured.  Our  Winter  thus  far 
has  been  fine,  rather  dry;  our  coldest  weather  came  rath¬ 
er  early,  being  in  December.  Farmers  are  busy  plowing 
for  Spring.  Oats  are  rather  scarce,  many  having  to  buy; 
will  not  sow  any  for  that  reason.  Hogs  are  about  six 
cents  gross,  fat;  beef,  three  cents.  Many  are  using  wheat 
for  feed.  One  must  use  great  care  in  feeding  it.  This  is 
a  mining  country  for  lead  and  zinc;  jack,  as  the  ore  is 
called  as  it  comes  from  the  mines.  Joplin,  Carthage  and 
Webb  City  are  the  leading  cities  of  Jasper  County.  Last 
year  wheat  was  good;  other  crops  almost  a  failure. 

Oronogo,  Mo.  c.  s.  l. 

SHELLED  CORN  IN  MAINE. — I  notice  the  statement 
that  there  are  a  great  many  localities  in  the  North  where 
corn  has  been  grown  year  after  year,  and  by  selection  a 
very  desirable  variety  has  been  the  result.  I  have  found 
lately  two  or  three  locations  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
where  this  is  also  true.  I  read  with  interest  all  the  items 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  encourage  iarmers  in  the  East  to 
raise  more  yellow  corn,  for  where  a  farmer  does  his  own 
work  and  has  the  time,  the  expense  per  acre  of  field  corn 
is  almost  nothing,  because,  as  a  rule,  they  cannot  find 
employment  away  from  their  own  premises.  It  is  more 
than  like  that  shelled  corn  will  command  so  high  a  price 
for  another  year,  that  many  farmers  whose  circumstances 
than  likely  that  shelled  corn  will  command  so  high  a  price 
will  now  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  try  it  again. 

Portland,  Me.  j.  h.  r. 

APPLES  AT  ST.  LOUIS. — Stocks  of  native  apples  in  St. 
Louis  are  still  very  heavy.  The  principal  variety  in  cold 
storage  is  Ben  Davis.  There  are,  of  course,  some  Jona¬ 
than,  Grimes,  Gano  and  other  varieties.  Very  few  eastern 
apples  have  been  brought  here,  except  such  fancy  stock 
as  King.  There  are  some  western  apples  in  the  market 
from  California  and  Oregon  and  also  Washington.  What 
varieties  of  eastern  apples  sell  best  here?  When  we  have 
not  large  quantities  of  natives  on  hand,  and  have  to  im¬ 
port  from  the  Eastern  States.  Baldwin  is  the  best  seller; 
some  few  Greenings,  but  this  is  not  a  very  good  Greening- 
market.  King  of  course  and  Northern  Spy  bring  fancy 
px-ices.  It  is  probable  that  a  car  of  Greening  and  Baldwin 
would  bring  $4  to  $5.  v.  scalzo  fruit  co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MICHIGAN  NOTES.— This  has  been  a  fine  Winter  for 
working;  it  has  been  very  mild  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  week  in  December,  which  was  unusually  cold.  A 
good  many  potatoes  are  reported  frozen  among  those 
stored  in  cellars.  Wheat  was  looking  fairly  well;  hardly 
enough  snow  to  protect  it  in  good  shape.  Potatoes  are 
at  a  standstill,  60  cents  per  bushel  being  offered.  It  will 
take  more  to  get  them,  as  most  are  holding  for  75  to  80 
cents  per  bushel,  but  very  few  are  left  in  the  county. 
Cattle  are  looking  well,  and  this  Winter  has  demonstrated 
the  utility  of  shredded  corn  fodder.  This  is  the  first  Fall 
there  has  been  a  husking  and  shredding  machine  here. 
We  are  well  pleased  with  its  work.  Look  at  the  work  of 
the  machine  before  using  it,  some  shelling  a  large  amount 
and  blowing  it  into  the  fodder,  leaving  the  stalks  simply 
broken  up;  others  shelling  scarcely  one  bushel  in  one 
thousand,  and  leaving  the  fodder  so  it  looks  like  Timothy 
hay.  w.  B. 

Mecosta  Co.,  Mich. 


T&ES 

Fruit  T rees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers,  etc..  including  the  New  Hardy  Yel¬ 
low  Rose,  Colden  Sun  (Soleil  d'Or)  and 
beautiful  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Kdition  1901)  with  colored 
illustration  of  the  new  Hose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
Established  over  60  year,.  Mention  thia  publication. 


VINFQ  Ocr  Portland,  N.Y. 
I  ■Ll  *  At'Tio  Grape  Nurseries,  in 

the  center  of  the  famous  Fredonia  Grape 
Belt,  produce  the  finest  grapevines  in  the 
world.  Prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  reputable 
grower.— STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Portland,  N.  Y 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Itoses  _ _ 

I  h e  Rest  the  Cheapest. 

Ours  have  been  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Send 
for  our  catalog,  an  elegant  book,  mag¬ 
azine  size,  profusely  illustrated,  free. 
VVe  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seed*, 
Plants,  Bulb*,  Rose*,  .Small  Tree*, 
etc.,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express  or 
freight.  Get  the  best  direct  from  the 
grower  and  save  money.  48  years. 
44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  ITOKKS  «fc  H  A  K  It  ISO \  CO., 
Uoa  191  .  1* ulueivllle,  Ohio. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


POTATOES, 
CORN, 

_ FIELD  SEED. 

Get  my  prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  Erie,  Fa. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 

Is  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1902— the  most  superb  and 
instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day— 190  pages— 700 

engravings— 6  superb  colored  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  Catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  follow- 
in g  liberal  offer; 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen,  and  who 
incloses  10  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Catalogue,  and  also  send 

„  *  •  •  --T-7 -  tree  of  charge,  our  famous  50»Cent  “Henderson”  Collection  of  seeds 

ollnTcFornTt  ^JVew  ^  PeV'  Gja,lt  lowering ;  Pansies,  Mammoth  Flowering;  Asters, 

veTcme  which ’wh^n  ettuce  i  Freedom  Tomato,  and  White  Plume  Celery,  in  a  coupon  en¬ 

velope  which  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  navment  on  anv 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward  Payment  on  any 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


jC  », -jfO’SSuperiorFtoDERPlLANTC 

(WP  VICTORIA  RAPE  # . 

miLetn  About  10  miles  ahead  of  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  in  ^  S&S&hs?  A 


% 


i  r. 


About  10  miles  ahead  of  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  in 
osK busliiness,  in  vigor  and  nourishing  quality.  It 
makes  it  possi  ble  to  grow  swine  and  sheep 
J  and  cattle  all  over  America  at  le.  alb.  It  is 
marvelously  prolific.  Salzer’s  catalog  tells. 

[Giant  incarnate  Clover 

Produces  a  luxuriant  crop  three  feet  tall 
within  six  weeks  after  seeding  and  lots 
and  lots  of  pasturage  all  summer  long 
besides.  Will  do  well  anywhere.  Price 
dirt  cheap. 


-Hi 


I M0 


^MAKER 1 


Grass,  Clovers  and 
Fodder  Plants 

■  °ur  ’’.a'alogue  is  brimful  of  thoroughly  tested  farm  seeds ' 
such  as  thousand  Headed  Kale;  Teosinte,  producing  80  tons  of 
green  fodder  per  acre ;  Pea  Oat ;  Speltz,  with  its  80  bushels  of  grain 

flTU  .1  trmQ  nf  hovr  now  onwn  DilllAn  TX-Ol _ /-I _  .  ° 


FRIEND 


-  - *  vu’  hipcna,  mi'll  ito  OU  UUMHJi; 

and  4  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  Billion  Dollar  Grass,  etc.,  etc. 

Salzerfs  Grass  Mixtures  - 

Yielding  6  tons  of  magnificent  hay  and  an  endless  amount  of  pasturage  on  any  farm  in  America. 

Bromus  lnermis—6  Ions  of  Hay  per  Acre 

The  gr^.t  grass  of  the  century ,  growing  wherever  soil  Is  found.  Our  great  catalogue  worth  Siooto 
any  wide  awake  American  gardener  or  farmer,  is  mailed  to  you  Mdth  man  v  fami  Sanies* unmi 
receipt  of  but  10  cents  postage,  usr  Catalog  alone  6  cents  for  postage.  samples,  upon 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


KnoUm  and  solvn 
Inhere  her  good  crops 
are  grolvn. 

Sold  everywhere. 

1902  Annual  FREE. 

^  D.  M.  FERRY  Sc  CO.  A 
SBbv  Detroit, 

Mich. 


groom  Corn  Seed,  20c.  per  qt.  Berry  Plants  cheap 
^  Circular  free.  A.  B.  Katkamier.  Macedon,  N.Y. 


SEED  OATS 

Three  Rest  Varieties  in  Existence,  “Mammoth  White 
Russian."  “  Karly  Champion  ’’  white,  and  “  Lincoln  ” 
oats.  Write  tor  Free  Catalog  or  aL  bpst  Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds:  also 56- page  “  Book  on  Corn  Growing." 
Always  address  J.  R.  Ratekln  &  Son,  Shenandoah,  la. 


1*5  art.  M  •  vvw  vihiuukiip.  ..x...,.  ,  Wlll  UUU1  coa 

9  1  It  on  p-  postal  to-day,  or  for  a  2c  stamp 

■  ■  ■  Wm  HW  and  name  ora  neighbor 

who  is  an  actual  seed  buyer,  Catalog  and  (I 
a  packet  of  the  Large  German  PANSY’ 
if  sent  before  March  20th.  Address  , 

COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  Pella,  Iowa.' 


•  ror  a  2c  stamp 

’Seed 


Our  New  White 
Wonder 

CABBAGE 

will  mature  and  head  out 
with  greaterregularity  than 
any  cabbage  on  the  market. 
This  makes  it  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  sort  for  general  crop. 
Heads  are  exceptionally 
large,  solid,  flue  flavored 
and  perfect  keeping. 
Growers  will  flndtliis 

BOLGIANO’S 

New  White  Wonder 

the  best  and  most  profitable 
kind  that  grows.  Send  for 
large  free  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  of  all  seeds,  plants, 
bulbs,  eto.  for  tho  form  and  garden. 

J.  Bolgiano  <&.  Son, 
Hep.  D5.  Baltimore,  Md- 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day.', 

THE  OVER-NEAT  WIFE. 

The  neatest  woman  in  town 
Folks  say  I’ve  got  for  a  wife; 

And  what  folks  say  is  gospel  truth 
This  time,  you  bet  your  life. 

Keturah  Brown  she  beats  the  world 
On  bakin’  breads  and  pies; 

But  her  best  holt  is  flghtin’  dirt 
And  circumventin’  flies. 

Her  temper’s  like  her  piecrust,  which 
They’re  both  uncommon  short, 

An’  tho’  I  am  free-and-easy  like 
Sometimes  she  makes  me  snort, 

There  ain’t  no  sense  in  havin’  things 
So  dum’d  all-fired  neat, 

Nor  sayin’  ev’ry  time  I  step, 

“Now,  Zek’l,  wipe  your  feet!” 

I  can’t  set  down  in  our  best  room, 

It  is  too  slick  and  spruce; 

Fact  is,  ’most  everything  we’ve  got’s 
Too  good  for  common  use. 

Though  next  to  godliness  the  Book 
Puts  cleanliness,  I  am  bound 
To  say  Keturah’ s  mighty  apt 
To  run  it  in  the  ground. 

There  ain’t  no  use  in  kickin’;  I  am 
Prepared  to  bear  my  cross. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  I’ll  wear  my  crown, 
Keturah  she  can’t  boss 
Things  round  in  heaven.  An’  since  we  re 
told 

That  there  no  moth  nor  rust 
Comes  to  corrupt,  I  guess  it’s  safe 
To  say  there  ain’t  no  dust. 

But,  oh,  what  will  Keturah  do 
Within  those  pearly  gates 
If  she  no  longer  finds  the  dirt 
That  she  so  dearly  hates? 

O’ershadowed  heaven  Itself  will  be, 
Engulfed  in  awful  gloom, 

When  my  Keturah  enters  in 
And  cannot  use  a  broom. 

—Portland  Transcript. 

• 

Regarding  the  statement  recently 
made  in  the  The  R.  N.  Y.  that  common 
salt,  stirred  among  chestnuts  when 
stored  away,  will  prevent  them  from 
molding,  a  correspondent  informs  us 
that  the  same  method  is  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  keep  filberts.  The  salt  is  stirred 
among  the  nuts  when  put  away  in  jars, 
and  this  keeps  them  in  good  condition. 

* 

College  degrees  are  often  rather 
meaningless  distinctions,  and  no  spe¬ 
cial  interest  is  excited  by  a  recent 
newspaper  note  announcing  that  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  has 
conferred  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
upon  Miss  Agnes  Weston.  This  re¬ 
cipient,  however,  already  bears  a  title 
that  means  far  more  than  LL.D., 
she  being  known  throughout  the  wide 
seas,  wherever  British  sailors  go,  as 
“The  Bishop  of  the  Bluejackets.”  Many 
years  ago,  while  still  a  girl,  Miss  Weston 
was  shocked  by  the  squalid  and  vicious 
surroundings  forced  upon  sailors  when 
ashore.  She  interested  herself  in  pro¬ 
viding  clean,  cheap  accommodations  for 
Jack  ashore,  in  furnishing  wholesome 
amusements,  and  in  defending  ignorant 
seamen  from  the  harpies  who  rob  them. 
She  went  from  one  seaport  to  another, 
making  friends  among  the  sailors,  writ¬ 
ing  to  them  while  at  sea,  caring  for  their 
families  and  influencing  them  for  the 
right.  To  many  a  wandering  sailor 
“Mother  Weston,”  as  she  is  affection¬ 
ately  called,  has  been  the  only  real 
friend  in  the  world.  A  college  degree 
sounds  like  a  misfit  recognition  for  such 
work,  but  it  is  the  best  that  a  university 
may  do,  and  Glasgow  honors  itself  in 
conferring  such  honor  upon  a  great  and 
good  woman. 

In  common  with  most  acid  fruits, 
cranberries  make  a  very  refreshing 
drink.  Cook  one  quart  of  cranberries 
with  one  quart  of  water  for  30  minutes, 
strain  through  a  jelly  bag.  Allow  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
juice;  boil  to  a  rich  syrup  and  bottle. 
About  two  tablespoonfuls  are  used  to  a 
glass  of  water.  It  is  well  to  plan  the 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  fine  flavor. 
Cleanest,  cheapest ;  free  from  inBects.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  K. HAUSER  A  BRO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


making  of  fruit  syrups  and  juices  from 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  putting 
away  a  full  assortment.  There  is  no 
season  of  the  year  when  use  may  not  be 
found  for  them,  in  preparing  drinks,  in 
making  sauces  or  as  flavorings  in  ices 
and  similar  preparations.  A  syrup  made 
from  Green  Gage  plums  is,  to  our  mind, 
a  valuable  addition  to  mincemeat,  giv¬ 
ing  a  distinct  richness  of  flavor,  and  a 
simple  bread  pudding  is  wonderfully 
improved  by  any  fruit  sauce.  One  of  the 
greatest  gains  we  have  made  in  dietary 
knowledge  during  the  last  two  decades 
is  our  better  acquaintance  with  whole¬ 
some  fruit. 

* 

Familiarity  with  them  never  de¬ 
stroys  the  wonder  of  the  moving  pic¬ 
tures  projected  by  the  biograph.  Popu¬ 
lar  iScience  tells  of  a  pathetic  incident 
that  occurred  at  a  biograph  entertain¬ 
ment  in  a  western  city.  Some  of  the 
views  showed  incidents  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Pekin  by  the  foreign  troops.  One 
represented  a  detachment  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  United  States  Infantry  entering 
the  gates.  As  the  last  file  of  soldiers 
seemed  to  be  literally  stepping  from  the 
frame  to  the  stage,  there  came  a  scream 
fi’om  a  woman  sitting  in  one  of  the 
front  rows, 

“My  brother!  my  brother!”  she  cried. 
“There  is  my  dead  brother  Allen,  march¬ 
ing  with  the  soldiers!” 

She  had  recognized  the  figure  as  that 
of  a  man  who  had  mysteriously  disap¬ 
peared  several  years  before,  and  had 
been  regarded  as  dead,  no  word  having 
been  received  from  him.  The  woman 
wrote  at  once  to  the  War  Department, 
and  in  time  learned  that  the  man  who 
had  been  so  strangely  discovered  to  her 
was  indeed  her  brother. 

* 

Here  is  a  woman’s  intellectual  creed, 
voiced  by  Mme.  Qui  Vive  of  the  Chicago 
Record -Herald;  it  is  worth  absorbing 
and  adopting  for  one’s  own: 

You  are  striving  toward  what?  Not  the 
vanities,  the  splurging  about,  the  making 
of  a  great  show  and  fuss,  gathering  flattery 
here  and  attention  there  from  anyone  who 
chances  to  be— at  that  particular  moment— 
a  fellow  passenger  in  this  wonderful  cara¬ 
van  of  life.  But  this:  To  be  a  woman  who 
is  slowly  but  surely  lifting  herself  up 
above  the  common,  everyday,  lazy  and  “no 
’count”  sort;  to  learn  to  speak  because 
you  think  and  because  you  have  something 
timely,  bright,  cheery  or  interesting  to  say, 
not  because  you  think  the  air  is  rather 
calm  and  a  few  voice  vibrations  might  stir 
it  up;  to  be  good  and  honest  always,  not 
for  anybody’s  sake  or  for  any  reason  but 
that  greatest  reason  of  all — for  the  sake  of 
having  a  clear,  clean,  beautiful  conscience; 
to  know  refinement  of  speech,  action,  be¬ 
liefs,  opinion  and  thought;  to  be  intellec¬ 
tual.  By  that  it  is  not  meant  that  one 
should  talk  wisely  of  Ibsen  and  all  those 
others  that  not  one  of  us  really  under¬ 
stands,  although  we  all  think  we  do,  but  to 
learn  something  each  day,  gradually  gath¬ 
ering  such  a  nice  little  collection  of  the  | 
world’s  wisdom  that  we  must  agree  with 
ourselves  that  what  we  have  learned  is  but 
a  drop  or  two  out  of  a  sea  of  learning.  To 
be  kind  and  sweet,  considerate  and  charit¬ 
able,  for  it  is  in  these  things  that  one  finds 
the  only  real  rewards  for  all  the  scram¬ 
bling,  cares,  suffering,  tired  nerves  and 
heavy  spirits.  To  be  loved,  not  because  you 
are  beautiful  or  stately  or  stunning,  but  | 
because  you  are  worthy  of  deepest  regard 
and  because  you  are  good  and  dear  and 
filled  with  human  sympathy  and  deep, 
tender  emotions.  Be  impulsive  when  the 
impulses  are  good  ones;  be  cautious  when 
they  are  not,  and  thus  learn  how  to  live 
wisely  and  well.  _ _ 

WHAT  DO  THE  CHILDREN  DRINK  ? 

Don't  give  them  tea  or  coffee.  Have  you  tried  the 
new  food  drink  called  GRAIN-O?  It  is  delicious 
and  nourishing  and  takes  the  place  of  coffee.  1  he 
more  Grain-0  you  give  the  children  the  more  health 
you  distribute  through  their  systems.  Grain-0  is 
made  of  pure  grains,  and  when  properly  prepared 
tastes  like  the  choice  grades  of  coffee  but  costs  about 
Vi  as  much.  All  grocers  sell  it.  15c.  and  25c. 


A  Disabled  Nan 


is  certainly  not  in  it,  and 


Sprains  and  Bruises  I 


dlaabla,  but  thia  Is  where 


StJacobsOil 


comes  In  for  a  prompt,  sure  cure. 
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It  Conquers  Pain  | 

Price,  25c.  tad  50c. 

T  sold  bt  all  dealers  in  medicine. 


J 


An  | 
Entering 
Wedge. 


Give  us  a  few 
samples  on  every 
l  route,  rather  than  the 
l  full  equipment  of  a  part 
of  them.  That  insures 
us  steady  work  replacing  the  light 
weight  boxes,  as  they  fade  away. 
Send  for  description  and  prices. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co., Adrian.  Mich. 


Use  any  pen,  any 
paper,  any  ink ;  no 
brush,  no  press, 
and  our 

Pen~  Carbon 
Letter  Book 

gives  a  perfect  copy.  If 
your  stationer  does  not 
keep  it,  write  for  samples 
of  work. 

Beware  of 
Infringements 

Address  Dept.  50 

Pan-Carbon  Manifold  Co. 

145  Centre  St.,  New  York 


$100.00 

MONTHLY 


LET  US  START  YOU! 

Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  Metal 
Plating.  At  home  or  traveling,  taking 
orders,  using  and  selling  Prof.  Gray’* 
Machines.  Plates  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Tableware,  Bicycles,  all  metal  goods.  No 
Experience.  Heavy  plate.  New  methods. 
We  do  plating,  manufacture  outfits,  all 
sizes.  Guaranteed.  Only  outfits  complete, 
all  tools,  lathes,  material,  etc.,  ready  for 
___  work.  We  teach  you,  furnish  secrets, 

formulas  free.  Write  today.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc.  FREE. 
P.  GRAY  CO.,  Plating  Work*,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


PRICES  REDUCED  DAYS? 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  #2.25  each 
$5.00  Quaker**  “  8.50  each 

$10.00  “  **  “  0.10  each 

$1.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  C5c 
Quality  beet.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
Free  with  all  “Quakere.” 
Write  for  our  Hew  Cata¬ 
logue,  special  60-Day  offer. 
Don’t  miss  it.  Your  last 
chnnce.  New  plan,  new 
prices  to  agents,  sales- 
- - - 1  men,  managers.  Wonder¬ 
ful  selieri.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  M*f*g  Co.,  97  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMEN  and 

AGENTS  WANTED 

BIG  WACES-Our  Famous 
Puritan  Water  Still,  a  won- 

derful  invention — not  a  filter. 
22,000  already  sold.  Demand 
enormous.  Everybody  buys. 
Over  the  kitchen  stove  it  fur* 
a  nishes  plenty  of  distilled,  aer* 
ja  ated  drinking  water,  pure,  de* 
Z  licious  and  safe.  Only  method. 
3  Distilled  Water  cures  Dyspep* 
3  gia,  Stomach,  Bowel,  Kidney, 
Bladder  and  Heart  Troubles; 
•prevents  fevers  and  sickness. 
Write  for  Booklet,  New 
Plan,  Term  a,  etc.  FREE 
llarrifton  Mfff.  Co., 

422  Harrison  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  O 


USE  OF 


RUBEROID 

(Trade-Mark  Registered) 

Roofing 

on  his  buildings,  an  old  customer  writes 
us  that  it  is  still  in  good  condition,  and 
“  has  not  cost  one  cent  for  repairs. "  You 
cun  save  money  .too,  by  using  Kuberoidon 
your  poultry  houses,  barns,  etc.  Excludes 
draughts  and  dampness.  Waterproof. 


THE 


Standard  Paint  Company, 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Your  heavy  bedding  and  woolen  blankets  will  soon  need  washing 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

will  save  its  cost  in  washing  them  once.  It  leaves  them  soft,  fleecy  and  clean. 
They  do  not  shrink  when  washed  with  the  EASY.  I  hey  lie  in  the  suds  without 
handling,  while  water  is  forced  over  and  through  them.  They  are  cleansed  without 
friction,  without  wear  or  strain  of  any  kind  on  the  goods  or  on  the  operator. 

WHAT  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  DO. 

TRY  IT.  Compare  it  with  the  hest  you  have  ever  known  and  if  it  don  t  save 
its  price  in  five  weeks,  send  it  back.  Wash  everything  in  the  house ,  wearing 
apparel,  heavy  bedding,  grain  sacks  or  horse  blankets,  then  send  it  back  it  you  wish. 

You  won’t  send  it  bach,  because  you  will  know  its  ease  and  economy.  An  article 
that  saves  its  price  several  times  over  each  year  is  a  good  investment. 

Begin  saving  at  once.  Write  for  full  information  and  price. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  S.  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  M.  Y. 


29  Years  Selling  Direct. 


;  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  vehiclesand  harness 
in  the  world  selling  to  consum¬ 
ers,  and  we  have  been  doing 
business  in  this  way  for  29  years 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


No.  202 

Farr  i  Harness 
Price  $24.  — 

As  fine  as  sells  for 
36.00  to  38.00  more. 


No.  609 _ Surrey.  Price  $75.  As 

.  --  —  - -  —  __  fine  as  sells  for  $35  more. 

\  but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 

guaranteeing  bate  delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not 
k  \  \  i  ^satisfied.  We  make  195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  the  cost  of  material  and  making,  plus  one  profit.  Our 
large  Tree  catalogue  shows  complete  line.  Send  for  it. 


O.WW»o.w  rnuiu.  large  Iiec  UUV'.  v  - - - - 

Flbhnrt  Carriaae  &  Harness  Manufacturing  Co., Elkhart,  Ind. 

— i— — —i— — — 


,00.  Different 


from  the  ordinary  buggy,  is  our  latest  style 
for  1902  We  use  Long:  Distance  Axle 

_  with  bell  collar  which  keens  out  all  dust  and 

mud,  runs  1000  miles  without  reoiling.  Combined  Quick  Shift  Shalt 
Coupler  and  Anti-Rattler,  positively  prevents  all  rattling,  can  change  from 
shaft  to  pole  In  ore  minute.  AY  heels  and  Gear,  every  stick  of  timber  guaranteed  best  second 
growth  hickory,  every  forging  and  bolt  best  Norway  iron.  (Wheels  iurnished  any  siw.) 
Plano  Rody,  20.  22  or  24  inches  wide,  55  in.  long.  Corn  ins;  liody,  24  in.  wide. 

Spring  cushion  and  back, upholstered  with  bestgraue  gold  figured 


lining 


stays  pinked  and  stitched  a  special  < - e - -  -  .  .  ,*  A 

caipeted  to  match  trimmings.  (Leather  or  dark  broadcloth  trimmings,  dark  top 

and  carpet  to  match  when  desired.)  ,  „  .  .  , 

E»|.i  M,*«»m45***i*»  Dash  rail,  panel  back  rail,  prop  nuts,  seat  handles 
_  nlCKCI  lf10UIUlIlg!»i  and  hub  bands.  We  use  Kpeclal  car©  to  have 

trimmings,  paintinglS  .verythingl^h.  We  give  you  choice  of  «y  stjTe  uph^ngandany  sty  le  and  color 
■i,  m  ‘  Vi-  A  but  sell  direct  to  you  at  wholesalesale  prlcefe  |U  /%  MAMCV  We  “  P  s““Jec‘  «> 

We  Have  No  Agents,  and  save  you  the  middlemao-sprofit.  N  W  WUNC  ■  .  examina t.onwjtuoutany 

Tt  HM T  W  *  ,  *,  ali  d  in  ev,  rv  wttVi  and  do  not  feel  you  have  saved  money  and  have  a  bitter  buggy  than  you 

“ul^hlve  bought  elsewh S,?  ;S.^turu  to  us  and  we  will  pay  all  freight.  We  warrant  our  buggies  * 
w.“a.«andVuar  ante©  safe  delivery.  Do  you  want,  or  are  you  interested  in  any  way  in  a  vehicle  or  harness  of  any  kind  I 

Ff'so,rael|id  for'our'n^w^l’ree  vehicle  Catalogue.  Wehave  all  at^ea  at  prices  that  wilMnter.st  s^save 

MARVIN  SMITH  COMPANY,  63  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  blouse  that  closes  at  the  back 
still  remains  in  favor,  and  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  model  is  here  shown.  The  foun¬ 
dation  or  fitted  lining  closes  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  back,  together  with  the  material. 
The  waist  proper  is  tucked  at  the  back 
in  groups  which  extend  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders  to  the  waist  and  produce  a  taper¬ 
ing  effect.  The  front  is  novel,  and  gives 
the  square  effect  now  fashionable.  The 
tucks  at  the  center  extend  to  yoke  depth 
only,  then  fall  free  to  form  soft  folds, 
but  those  at  the  shoulder  are  extended 
to  the  waist  line,  the  trimming  being  ap¬ 
plied  between  to  form  the  square  neck. 
The  sleeves  are  in  bishop  style  with  vel- 


4028  FANCY  BLOUSE 
32  TO 40  BUST 

vet  and  Persian  banded  cuffs  and  at  the 
neck  is  a  regulation  stock  of  velvet  over 
which  the  trimming  is  applied.  To  cut 
this  waist  for  a  woman  of  medium  size, 
4  yards  of  material  21  inches  wide,  3 
yards  27  inches  wide,  or  2  yards  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required,  with  2 
yards  of  embroidered  bands  to  trim  as 
illustrated.  The  pattern  4028  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  skirt  that  fits  snugly  at  the  upper 
portion,  and  flares  freely  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  floor,  is  the  favorite.  This 
excellent  model  is  shown  in  black  taf¬ 
feta,  with  bands  of  black  velvet  ribbon 
at  the  lower  edge,  but  is  suited  to  many 
materials,  cheviot,  broadcloth,  poplin, 
veiling,  and  all  fabrics  used  for  odd 
skirts  or  entire  gowns.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  five  gores,  each  of  which  is  shaped  to 
fit  snugly  above  while  it  flares  below  the 


4026HVEG0RED  FLARE  SKIRT. 


11  TO  3Z  WAIST 

knees.  The  fullness  at  the  back  is  laid 
in  inverted  plaits,  that  are  flat  at  the 
waist  line,  and  for  several  inches  below. 
To  cut  this  skirt  for  a  woman  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  6 yz  yards  of  material  21 
inches  wide,  6%  yards  27  inches  wide,  4 
yards  44  inches  wide,  or  3%  yards  50 
inches  wide  will  be  required.  The  pat¬ 
tern  4026  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28,  30  and  32-inch  waist  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

Ten  Good  Resolutions. 

The  following  are  10  New  Year’s  reso¬ 
lutions  offered  by  a  prominent  Methodist 
clergyman  of  New  York.  They  form  a 
good  code  of  the  minor  morals  that  go 
far  towards  making  life  worth  living: 

“First — I  will  not  permit  myself,  if 
possible,  to  speak  while  angry.  If  I  must 


speak  before  I  can  control  my  anger  I 
will  force  myself  to  speak  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice.  If  you  will  keep  your  voice  low 
when  your  temper  is  aroused  anger  will 
soon  die  in  anyone  who  is  vexed  with 
you. 

“’Second — I  will  neither  gossip  about 
the  failings  of  another  nor  will  I  per¬ 
mit  another  person  to  speak  such  gossip 
to  me. 

“Third — I  will  respect  weakness  and 
defer  to  it  in  the  street  cars,  on  the  ele¬ 
vated  train,  in  the  store  and  in  the 
home,  whether  it  be  in  man  or  woman. 

“Fourth — 1  will  always  express  grati¬ 
tude  for  any  favor  or  service  rendered 
to  me,  on  the  spot  and  at  once. 

“Fifth — I  will  not  fail  to  express  sym¬ 
pathy  with  another’s  sorrow  or  to  give 
hearty  utterance  to  my  appreciation  of 
good  work  by  another,  whether  the  party 
be  friendly  to  me  or  not.  One  button¬ 
hole  bouquet  offered  amid  life’s  stress  of 
trial  is  worth  a  thousand  wreaths  of 
roses  laid  on  a  man’s  coffin. 

“Sixth — I  will  not  talk  about  my  per¬ 
sonal  ailments. 

“Seventh — I  will  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  circumstances  of  my  daily 
life  and  will  seek  to  carry  a  cheerful 
face  and  speak  cheerfully  and  hopefully 
to  all  whom  I  meet. 

“Eighth — I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink 
what  I  know  will  detract  from  my  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  my  best  work. 

“Ninth — I  will  speak  and  act  truth¬ 
fully. 

“Tenth — I  will  strive  to  be  always 
ready  for  the  very  best  that  can  happen 
to  me.  To  be  ready  for  the  worst  is  all 
very  well  in  its  way,  but  it  is  a  vein 
much  overworked.” 

Rural  Recipes 

“She  coolceth  best  who  knoweth  most 

Of  all  things  great  and  small, 

And  the  same  mind  that  learning  grasps 

Can  cook,  housekeep,  and  all.” 

—Indiana  Farmer. 

Salem  Spice  Cake. — Cream  a  half  cup¬ 
ful  of  butter  with  a  cupful  of  sugar,  add 
two  eggs — one  at  a  time — and  'beat  until 
the  mixture  is  very  light.  'Sift  1  y2  cup¬ 
ful  of  flour  with  one-fourth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves. 
Add  the  flour,  a  tablespoonful  at  a  time, 
alternately  with  a  half  cupful  of  cold 
water,  and  add  to  the  last  tablespoonful 
of  flour  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Stir  in  a  half  cupful  of  cleaned  and  seed¬ 
ed  raisins  and  bake  in  a  shallow,  well- 
greased  pan  in  a  moderate  oven  for  25 
minutes. 

Butter  Cakes. — Sift  two  cupfuls  of 
flour  with  three  teaspoonsful  of  baking 
powder  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Rub  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and 
add  gradually  three-fourths  of  a  cupful 
of  milk.  Toss  upon  a  well  floured  board 
and  roll  out  as  thick  as  thougn  you  were 
making  biscuit,  then  cut  into  rounds 
with  a  small  biscuit  cutter  and  bake  up¬ 
on  a  hot,  well-greased  griddle.  Cook 
slowly  until  they  puff  up  double  their 
size,  then  turn  and  bake  on  the  other 
side.  Set  them  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
a  few  minutes  before  serving,  then 
break  them  open  and  serve  with  butter 
and  maple  syrup. 

Veal  Cannelon. — Put  two  pounds  of 
veal  steak  through  the  meat  cutter.  Soak 
a  half  cupful  of  bread  crumbs  in  cold 
water  for  a  half  hour,  then  put  them 
in  a  cloth  and  squeeze  out  the  moisture. 
Add  these  to  the  meat,  together  with  a 
well-beaten  egg,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
onion  juice,  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful 
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i  A  CHURCH 
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A  minister’s  wife  in  Buffalo 
writes: 

“Our  church  was  encumbered 
with  a  mortgage.  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  seemed  to  offer  a  chance 
to  accomplish  something  for 
the  work,  and  I  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

I  proposed  that  each  member 
should  enter  her  subscription, 
and  try  to  secure  other  names. 

My  plan  was  received  enthu¬ 
siastically.  In  addition  to  our 
own  members  we  obtained 
subscriptions  from  many  not 
connected  with  the  church. 
Everywhere  we  went  we 
talked  Journal  and  church 
mortgage.  Soon  we  had  sub¬ 
scriptions  enough  to  reduce 
the  mortgage  considerably, 
and  with  very  little  work.” 

What  this  one  woman  did 
thousands  can  do  for  their 
church,  or  for  themselves. 
Write  to 

The  Gvxrtia 
Publishing  Compan 
PHiladelpHia 


Cider  Machinery  .—Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  8t.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  fit  any  Skein. 

MADK  ONLY  BY  THE 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Havana,  Ill. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  in  the  U.  8. 

HT  Write  for  Prices. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

anti  send  4  IlnitKy  Wheel.,  Steel  Tire  tin,  .  i*?.25 
With  Axle.,  >$<*.85.  Rubber  Tire  Wheel.,  15.00 
I  mfff.  wheels  %  to  4  In.  trend,  Top  Bugules,  $28.76  i 
Harness.  $3.60;  Repair  Grade  Wheels,  $6.60.  Write 
for  catalogue,  ordering  instructions.  Learn  how  to 
buy  vehicles  and  pans  direct.  Umbrella  Free  with 
W.  It.  BOOB,  420  K.  Jth  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


flrst  order. 


THE  UVEPEELIAIj  BIT 

Positively  cures  tongue  lolling,  and  will 
prevent  side  pulling  or  driving  on  one  rein. 
With  this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
by  a  lady.  The  construction 
is  such  that  the  driver  has  100 
per  cent  more  leverage 
than  with  any  other  bit. 
Samples  sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  price. In  X  C  plate 
or  imitation  rubber,  $1.  In 
Fine  Nickel  Plate,  $2. 

Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  400  Wls.  St.,  Racine.  Wis. 


WT.MWI.'VM 


Finely  adjusted 
Simply  built.  .  ^ 
Fully  tested,  j.  \  ^ 


Special 
offer. 
30  days’ 
trial. 


103  Central  St. 
Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
*1?  to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.Y. 


SHIP 

YOUR 


McMillan  Fur  &  Wool  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


I  SELL  FARMS 

Residences,  etc.,  no  matter  where  located, 


If  I  can  get  more  cash  for  your  farm  fand  get  it 
more  quickly)  than  any  other  real  estate  broker, 
you  surely  want  to  know  it. 

it  will  cost  you  but  atwo-cent  stamp  to  send  me 
description  and  price  of  your  property  and  find 
out  what  I  can  do  for  you. 

I  am  in  a  better  position  to  find 
a  quick  buyer  for  your  farm  than 
any  other  man  in  America. 

I  employ  more  than  fifty  capable 
assistants. 

I  coOperate  with  thousands  of 
bright,  energetic  real  estate  brokers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  spend  more  money  in  advertising 
than  any  other  real  estate  broker 
This  advertising  brings  from  2,500 
to  3,000  inquiries  monthly  for  farms 
and  real  estate  of  all  kinds  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Some  of  these  inquirers  may  want 
your  farm.  (Better  find  out.)  * 

1  am  reaching  more  prospective 
buyers  than  any  other  real  estate  broker. 

Therefore,  you  cannot  afford  to  sell  your  farm 
without  consulting  me,  and  giving  me  a  chance  to 
s.  11  it  at  the  highest  possible  price. 


Some  people  imagine  I  charge  high  commissions 
because  I  advertise  so  extensively  They  are  mis¬ 
taken.  My  commissions  are  no  higher  than  are 
charged  by  most  brokers. 

Another  important  point ;  If  yon  place  your 
farm  in  my  hands,  it  will  not  be  tied 
up  In  any  why.  You  can  withdraw  it 
at  any  time.  If  you  should  happen 
to  find  a  buyer  before  I  do,  you  will 
owe  mo  no  commission. 

When  sale  is  made  I  advise  having 
your  local  bank  handle  the  money 
so  that  no  one  concerned  takes  any 
risk. 

National  Bank,  Corporation,  and 
Individual  references  gladly  fur¬ 
nished. 

I  also  refer  to  the  publisher  of  this 
paper  and  to  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  other  publications  carrying  my 
advertising. 

If  you  want  to  sell  your  farm  for 
the  highest  possible  price  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  write  me.  Send  description  and  cash  price. 
Enclose  a  stamp  If  you  care  to. 

Do  It  IXTow  ! 


HO  Acres,  Cayuga  Co., 

N.  Y. — Excellent  house  of  16 
rooms  with  all  conveniences. 
Splendid  barn  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  Never-failing  spring. 
Good  orchard  of  260  youngtrees. 
Good  dairy.  Land  very  fertile 
and  in  high  state  of  cultivation. 
8  acres  timber.  6  miles  to  R  It. 
$10,000. 


117  Acres.  Wayae  Co., 

N.  Y. — Good  house,  barn  and 
other  buildings  Small  stream. 
Orchard  of  10  acres.  This  farm 
can  be  sold  as  a  whole  or  as  three 
small  farms  4J*>  miles  to  U.  K. 
Price  for  whole,  $7,000. 


45  Acres,  Camden  Co., 
N.J.— Good  buildings.  Orchard. 
25  acres  of  raspberries  and 
strawberries.  Grain  also  raised. 
One-half  mile  to  R.  It  $5,000. 


160  Acres  in  Berkshire 
County,  Mass., 

pleasantly  situated  near  Prospect 
Lake;  also  river  and  trout  stream 
nearby.  Orchard  of  two  acres. 
Good  buildings:  running  water  in 
house  and  barn;  live  miles  from 
Great  Barrington  Station.  $3,000. 


1)0  Acres,  Seneca  Co., N.Y. 

—Four  acres  timber  land  Good 
house  of  7  rooms-  Barn  and 
other  buildings.  Good  wheat 
fa  rm  Orchard  of  5  acres.  G  ood 
location.  Farm  in  good  state  of 
cultivation  School  114  mile 
away.  \l4  mile  to  It.  It.  $5,500. 

A  line  farm  In  Konsselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y.—  Finely  located  on 
the  Hoosiek  River  Contains  175 
acresol'ilne land  Exceptionally 
good  buildings  Numerous  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruit;  fine  water.  %  mile 
from  railroad  station.  Price 
very  low  at  $15,000. 


Desirable  Fruit  Farm,  Ni¬ 
agara  Co.,  N.  Y.  — Apple  or¬ 
chard  of  40  acres.  Erie  Canal 
runs  along  farm.  Good  house, 
barn  and  other  buildings.  Near 
R.  it.  $7,500. 


SOME  SAMPLES  OF  RECENT  TESTIMONIALS  : 


of  mace,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  form  in  a  roll.  Lay  it  in  a 
buttered  baking  pan  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Serve  with  walnut  catsup,  or  if  you 
haven’t  that,  make  a  brown  sauce  and 
add  a  few  drops  of  tabasco. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
lows’  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Adv.  I 


A  Maryland  Sale  for  an  Ohio  Client. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  recent  date  I 
take  pleasure  In  saying  that  you  made  the  sale  of 
my  Maryland  property  as  promptly  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  deal  was  closed  up  in  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner. — Geo.  W  Billings,  37  Case 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  Florida  Sale  for  a  Connecticut  Client. 

I  was  more  than  pleased  to  receive  check  for  the 
price  of  my  house  and  lot  in  Do  Soto  County,  Fla., 
and  1  want  to  commend  the  skill  and  promptness 
with  which  you  have  handled  the  transaction. — 
M.s.  Emily  L.  Perkins,  Terryville,  Conn. 


A  California  Sale  for  a  New  York  Client 

By  placing  some  California  property  I  had  for 
salein  your  hands,  I  found  you  could  sell  real  estate 
no  matter  where  located.— Clias.  B  Parent,  Birch- 
ton,  N  V. 

A  New  Jersey  Sale  for  a  Mass.  Client. 

We  have  received  the  check  in  full  payment  for 
our  New  Jersey  property.  This  property  has  been 
on  the  market  and  in  the  hands  of  various  agents 
for  more  than  2U  years  and  your  success  in  making 
a  cash  sale  in  a  short  time  is  proof  that  you  are  the 
only  agent  who  ever  made  a  real  effort  to  dispose 
of  it  Mr.  <&,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Whittemore,  Athol,  Mass. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  January  25,  1902. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth, 

to  arrive  .  —  @  86% 

No.  2,  red,  elevator .  —  @88 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  elevator —  —  @  68% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed  .  —  @  51 

Rye,  No.  2,  W’n,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y..  —  @  69 

Barley,  feeding  .  65  @  67 

Malting  .  68  @  76 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk . 23  00  @24  00 

Middlings  . 25  00  @26  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  1901,  choice,  per  bush.  —  @2  25 

Poor  to  good  . 1  90  @2  20 

Medium,  1901,  choice . 1  85  @1  90 

Pea,  1901,  choice . 1  80  @1  85 

Medium  and  pea,  poor  to  good.  .1  50  @1  75 

Red  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  07%  ,2  10 

Poor  to  good  . 1  80  @2  05 

White  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  40  @2  45 

Blaca  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  80  @1  85 

Yellow  eyes,  1901,  choice .  —  @2  35 

Lima,  California,  1901 .  —  @3  2u 

Quotations  on  white  beans  in  New  York 
are  now  based  on  60  pounds  per  bushel. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  82%@  85 

No.  2 .  72%@  77% 

No.  3 .  60  @  65 

Clover . * .  65  @  60 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  72% 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  75  @  80 

MILiv. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  3%  cents  per 
quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUxTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb...* . 

X'  irsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

June,  extras  . 

Held,  firsts  . 

Held,  seconds  . . . 

Held,  thirds  . 

State  dairy,  tubs,  fresh,  fancy. 

Tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Tubs,  thirds  . 

Tins,  etc . 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

fancy  . 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Western  factory,  fresh,  fancy. 

Fresh  firsts  . 

Fresh,  fair  to  good . 

June,  choice  . 

June,  fair  to  good . 

Lower  grades  . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice  . 

Fresh,  common  to  prime . 

Renovated  butter,  fancy . 

Common  to  choice . 

Packing  stock  . 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  fresh 

gathered,  choice  . 

Washington  &  Baltimore,  fresh 

gathered,  choice . 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  choice... 
ivy.,  fresh  gathered,  choice  — 

W’n  &  Ky.,  fair  to  good . 

Tenn.  &  other  Southern,  prime.. 

Poor  to  fair. 


23%@  24% 
21  @  23 

19  @  20 
16  @  17 

20  @  21 
17%@  19 
16  @  17 
—  (aO  15 
21  @  22 


18 

16 

14 


20 

17 

15 


14  @  21 

18  @  18% 
16  @ 

14  @ 

—  @ 

15  @ 

14  @  14% 


17 

15 
17 

16 


15 
14 
13 

13  @ 


15% 

14% 

13% 

17 

16 


18%@  19 
13  (ob  17% 
13  @  15 


30  @  31 


30 
@  30 
@  29 
@  29 
@  28 


25 

24 

21 


28 
27 

Refrigerator.  Fall  packed .  21 

Spring  and  Summer  packed..  21 
Limed  .  20 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves— Veal,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  11 

Fair  to  good,  ner  lb . .  10  @  10% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb...  6  @  8 

Lambs— Dressed,  “hot  house,” 

per  head  . 8  00  @10  00 

Pork  —  Jersey,  dressed,  lifeht, 

per  lb . .  J%@ 

Jersey  dressed,  medium,  lb..  <%@  8 

Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  per  lb.  6  @  7 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  —  @  17 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys— Western,  voung  hens, 

fancy  .  —  @ 

W’n,  young  &  old  hens,  fancy  13  @ 

W’n,  young  hens  &  young 

toms,  fancy  .  13  @ 

vv”n,  young  toms,  fancy .  —  @ 

Poor  to  fair .  8  @ 

Chickens— Phila.,  broilers,  fey.  20  @ 

Phila.,  selecteu,  large .  16  @ 

Other  Jersey,  fancy .  13  @ 

Other  Jersey,  fair  to  good —  11  @ 


14 

13% 

13% 

13 
10 
22 
17 

14 
12 
13 
11 
12 

11 

11 


State  &  Pa.,  fancy .  12 

State  &  Pa.,  fair  to  good .  10  @ 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy.  11%@ 
Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded,  fair 

to  good  .  10  @ 

Fowls— Ohio  &  Mich.,  {scalded..  —  @ 

Other  W’n.  dry-packed,  aver¬ 
age  best  .  10%@  U 

Otner  W’n,  scalded,  average 

best  . 10%  @  11 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 

Capons— Phila.,  fancy,  large —  18  @  20 

Phila..  medium  size .  14  @  16 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  12  @  13 

Ohio,  fancy,  8  lbs.  and  over..  —  @  16 

Other  Western,  large .  14  @  15 

Western,  mixed  weights .  12  @  13 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Ducks — Ohio  &  Mich.,  «fancy —  14  @  15 

Other  Western,  prime .  13  @  14 

Poor  to  fair  .  9  @  12 

Geese — Western,  prime .  —  @  9 

Poor  to  fair  .  7  @  8 

Squabs  —  Prime,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 3  50  @3 

Mixed,  per  doz . 2  75  @3 

Dark,  per  doz.  .  —  @1 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  per  case  . 1  50  @5 

Cucumbers — No.  1,  per  doz . 1  50  @2 

No.  2,  per  box . 2  00  @4 

Mushrooms — Good  to  fancy,  lb.  25  @ 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  5  @ 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  10  @ 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 6  00  @8 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— York  Imperial,  p.  bbl..3  50  @4  00 
Spitzenberg,  prime  to  fancy. 4  50  @7  00 


75 

00 

75 

00 

00 

00 

40 

20 

20 

00 


"Stick  to  tbe  bridge  that  carries  you  safe  over.” 
For  more  than  slxty-two  years  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant  has  done  that  for  thousands  of  sufferers 
•‘rom  Lung  and  Throat  troubles.— Adi!. 


N.  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  p.  bbl.3  50  @5  00 


Wine  Sap,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  00 

King,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 4  00  @6  00 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00  @4  75 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  to 

good  . 3  00  @3  50 

Inferior,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Cranberries— Fancy,  large,  late, 

per  bbl . 7  25  @7  50 

Good  to  choice,  per  bbl . 6  50  @7  00 

Early  Black,  fancy,  dark,  per 

bbl .  —  @7  00 

Medium,  per  bbl . 6  00  @6  75 

Poor  to  fair . 3  00  @5  00 

Southern,  1901  .  13%@  14 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Maine,  prime,  bag — 2  40  @2  50 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs . 2  37  @2  62 

State,  fair  to  prime,  p.  sack. 2  15  @2  30 
German,  good  to  fancy,  112- 

lb.  bag . 1  20  @1  40 

Belgian,  per  168-lb.  bag . 1  75  @2  00 

Scotcn  prime,  p.  168-lb.  bag..l  90  @2  15 
Irish  &  English,  per  168-lb. 

sack  . 1  90  @2  10 

Foreign,  poor  to  fair,  p.  bag.l  50  @1  70 
Sweet  Potatoes  —  So.  Jersey, 

per  bbl . 2  75  @3  50 

Beets— Jersey  and  L.  I.,  p.  bbl.l  75  @2  00 
Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart —  6  @  12 

Cauliflowers  —  Poor  to  fancy, 

per  bbl . 2  00  @8  00 

California,  per  case . 1  00  @3  00 

Florida,  per  %-lb.  basket .  —  @4  00 

Celery— State  &  W’n  per  doz. 

roots  .  10  @  45 

Jersey  &  L.  I.,  per  doz.  flat 

bunches  .  75  @1  00 

California,  per  case . 3  50  @4  00 

Florida,  5  and  7  doz.  cases — 1  00  @1  25 
Carrots— Long  Island,  per  bbl..l  00  @1  25 
Cabbage  —  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch, 

per  100  . 2  00  @4  00 

State,  per  ton  . . . 9  00  @14  00 

Eggplants  —  Fla.,  per  %-bbl. 

crate  . 5  00  @7  00 

Kale — Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50  @  65 

Lettuce— Florida,  per  basket... 1  00  @5  00 
Onions— Orange  Co.,  white,  per 

bag  . 2  00  @4  00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bag . 3  00  @3  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag.  .3  00  @3  37 
Orange  Co.,  poor  to  fair,  bag.2  00  @2  50 
Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl. ..3  50  @u  00 
Connecticut,  yeuow,  per  bbl.. .3  50  @4  00 


Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  00 

Parsley— Bermuda,  per  crate...  —  M3  00 
Romaine— Bermuda,  per  crate. 1  50  @2  25 
Florida,  per  %-bbl.  basket — 2  50  @3  6u 
Spinach— Baltimore,  per  bbl —  —  @2  25 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 2  50  @2  75 

Squash — Hubbard,  per  bbl .  —  @2  25 

Ma-rrow,  per  but .  —  @2  00 

String  Beans — Fla.,  per  crate  or 

bushel  basket  . 3  50  @5  50 

Turnips  —  Jersey,  Russia,  per 

box  .  —  @  75 

Tomatoes— Florida,  per  carrier.l  50  @2  75 

FURS. 

Black  bear  . 15  00  @28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00  @13  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00  @  8  00 

Medium  .  5  00  @  6  00 

Red  fox  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Gray  fox  .  75  @  85 

Wolf,  prairie  .  1  25  @  1  50 

Marten,  dark  .  4  00  @12  00 

Pale  .  2  50  @  4  00 

Skunk,  black  . 1  20  @  1  40 

Half-striped  .  70  @  SO 

Long-striped  .  75  @  85 

Striped  .  30  @  40 

White  .  15  @  20 

Raccoon  .  90  @  1  25 

Opossum,  large  .  40  @  60 

Medium  .  25  @  30 

Mink  .  2  50  @  3  50 

Muskrat— Winter  .  12  @  13 

Fall  .  9  @  10 


A  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 


RPflU/N’Q  BR0NCHIAL 

DnUVill  0  troches 

Fifty  years  of  success  prove  these 
troches  the  simplest  and  best  remedy 
for  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Bronchial 
and  Lung  Troubles. 

In  boxes— never  so/d  in  bulk. 


CAUTION 


Onr  Weeder  tooth  so  completely  eclipsed  all 
round  tooth  weeders  that  several  manufacturers 
came  out  with  cunningly  devised  imitations. 

The  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Davidson  Weeder  (Hat  tooth),  are 
permanently  enjoined  as  infringers  of  our  patent,  by 
order  of  United  States  Appellate  Court,  and  have 
made  full  settlement  with  us.  For  information  to 
fanners  aud  dealers  (who  are  also  amenable  to  the 
law),  we  give  a  quotation  from  the  court’s  decree, 
deflmng  the  scope  of  our  patent. 

“Substantially  round  or  equivalently  sliaped  in 
cross  section,  and  small  in  size,  adapted  to  engage 
with  the  soil,  atid  a  Hat  spring,  yielding  upper  por¬ 
tion.”  Full  copy  will  be  sent  on  application. 

We  now  liave  suit  pending  in  United  States  Court 
against  Keystone  Fann  Machine  Co.,  of  York,  I’a. 
We  shall  Instruct  onr  agents  to  list  (for  future  ac¬ 
counting)  all  dealers  or  farmers  selling  or  using 
infringing  weeders  in  their  territory. 

We  do  not  desire  litigation  with  any  one,  but  we 
must  protect  ourselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
justly  ours  as  originators  of  the  flat  tooth  weeder. 

Since  our  Anti-Clog  Weeder  lias  proved  a  big  in¬ 
vestment  to  more  than  60,000  farmers  in  the  United 
States,  thousands  liave  written  us  tliat  rather  than 
lie  without  one  now  they  would  buy  one  every  year. 

May  we  tell  you  all  about  it?  Sell  you  one  direct 
from  factory  and  deliver  at  your  depot,  freight  pre¬ 
paid,  if  your  dealer  will  not  supply  yon. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  CO,  York,  Pa. 


BETTER  THAN  GRANITE 


and  less  expensive.  If  wo 
don’t  convince  you  of  it,  don't 
buy.  Only  give  us  a  chance  to 
send  you  free  designs  and  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  our 
WHITE  BRONZE.  It 
CANNOT  crumble  with  the 
action  of  frost.  Moss-growth 
is  an  IMPOSSIBILITY.  It 
is  more  artistic,  too,  than  any 
stone.  It  is  no  experiment:  it 
has  been  on  the  market  over 
twenty  five  years,  and  is 
an  established  success. 
We  have  designs  at  prices 
from  ft  to  $4,000.  We  deal 
direct  and  deliver  every¬ 
where.  Distance  is  no  ob¬ 
stacle.  Write  now.  It  puts  you  under  no  obligations 
whatever  Special  inducements  on  winter  orders 


Address 


THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  00., 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  $30 

to  $50,  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Rural  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


Wanted  —  Position  as  Manager  by 

single  man.  Understands  general  farming,  cattle, 
sheep,  etc.  Has  made  success  of  hothouse  lambs. 
Fourteen  yearsexperience  as  managerof  large  farm. 
Best  of  references. 

Address,  J.  K„  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wanted — A  good  reliable  married  man, 
to  work  on  farm  for  salary  or  on  shares:  a  good  place 
for  a  good  man.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  48,  Unionvllle.  Lake  County,  Ohio. 


Wanted — Young  man  and  wife  from 
a  Northern  or  Eastern  State  to  work  farm  In 
Georgia:  15  acres  in  fruit  now,  area  to  be  increased. 
One  haviDg  a  liking  for  horticulture  preferred.  B’or 
further  particulars  address 

G.  A.  GILLETTE,  Abbeville,  Ga. 


Farm  for  Sale— To  close  an  estate 
120  acres.  Two-story  house  with  ell  and  work-room ; 
two  barns,  all  in  good  repair;  on  cream  route. 
Healthy  location;  productive  land.  Must  be  sold. 

Address  Box  55,  North  Franklin,  Conn. 


For  Sale — 160  acre  Stock  Farm  in 

Highland  Co.,  0„  suited  for  any  grain  ;  good  young 
orchard,  timber,  plenty  of  good  water.  Will  sell 
cheap.  Address,  D.  C.  McCALLISTKR. 

Barrett’s  Mills,  Highland  Co  ,  O. 


To  Let — On  shares  or  for  cash,  a  val¬ 
uable  farm  on  Genesee  River,  Livlngton  County, 
N.  Y.;  adapted  for  beans,  potatoes  or  other  crops. 
One  mile  from  station.  New  house  for  farmer.  Must 
have  some  capital.  Address  Box  5,  Portageville,  N.Y 


1 0  WA  FARMS$4.apcre  j,, 
CASH  BALAN  C  E  i  CROP  TIL  PAIDis! 


TAU.  SwuxCJTtUX 


_  Q-|a — Farm  of  550  acres,  six  miles 
I"  Ol  w  Cfl  I  from  a  good  market,  under 
good  state  of  cultivation,  well  fenced,  line  builaings, 
and  well  adapted  to  stock  or  grain.  Price.  $80  per 
acre.  For  particulars  address  Z.  G.  OSBORN  or 
A.  B.  DICKINSON.  Coldwater,  Mich. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County,  California, 

FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  tbe  home  of  the 
late  Dr.  Glenn,  ‘‘the  wheat  king,”  has  been  surveyed 
and  subdlvi  ded.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  gov¬ 
ernment  subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
in  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceeding  what  it  Is  assessed 
for  County  and  State  taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  40.000  aores  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  16 
miles.  It  Is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  aDd  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  is  Invited.  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  should  go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
subdivisions  and  prloeB  per  acre,  address  personally 
or  by  letter, 

F.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chloo,  Bntte  County,  California. 


For  Sale.  —  Tornado  Fodder  Cutter 
No.  2.  price  $25.  Also  O.  fc.  Grinding  Mill.  $15  These 
machines  have  been  used  somewhat,  but  are  just  as 
good  as  new.  and  are  suitable  for  5to  8  H.  P.;  deliv¬ 
ered  f.  o.  b.  Sewickley,  Pa.  Cbas.  J.  Wolfe. 


Asthma  sufferers  need  no  longer  leave  hr  me  and 
business  in  order  to  be  cured.  Nature  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  vegetable  remedy  that  will  permanently 
cure  Asthma  and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
bionchial  tubes.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases  (with  a 
record  of  90  per  cent  permanently  cured)  and  de¬ 
siring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  Bend  free 
of  charge  to  all  sufferers  from  Asthma,  Consump¬ 
tion,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  nervous  diseases, 
this  recipe  in  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mail.  Address  whh  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W  A.  Noyes,  847  Powers  Block.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SAWS 


Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machines.  Also 
horse  powers,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 

Harder  Mfg  Co.,Coble8klll,N.Y. 


END  10c,  FOR  40-PAGE  BOOKLET 


Q 

gw  Tells  how  to  grow  seven  tons  of  sorghum  hay 
per  acre.  Chapters  on  Soy  bean,  cow  pea,  beet 
and  strawberry  culture.  All  about  cement  laying. 
Illustrated  plan  of  hog-house.  Price-list  free. 

Box  6.  WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Oxford.  Ohio. 


A “HANDY” 
will  save 


The  wages  of  a  hired  man. 
Your  back  from  being  strained 
Your  field  from  being  cut  up. 
Money  and  labor  every  day. 


Send  us  your  name  on 
a  postal  card  and  we  will 
send  information  free. 

FARMERS 
Handy  Wagon  Go., 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


With  an  Appleton  Steel  Frame 
Wood  Saw  You  Can  Rapidly 
and  with  Ease  and  Safety 


SAW 

your  own  wood;  save 
lime  and  labor,  or  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood 
and  make 

$5  tO  $  i  5  DAY. 

Combination  sliding 
and  tilting  table: 
strong,  durable,  rigid 
frame;  adjustable  dust  proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make 
th  reo  other  styles.  Also  the  famous  “Hero”  Fric¬ 
tion  f  eed  Drag  Saw,  the  best  made.  We  make 
Feed  Grinders.  Fodder  Cutters,  Huskers,  Shellers, 
Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Wind¬ 
mills,  etc.  Catalogue  Free.  Appleton  quality  is  the 
best  and  is  made  only  by  the 
Appleton  Manufacturing  Co  ,  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia.  Ills. 


345  Howard  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


PURIFYING 

CHAIN  PUMP 

Complete  outfit  with  exact  lengths 

15  ft.  or  shallower  $6  Delivered. 

Add  12  cents  for  each  foot  in  depth  be¬ 
yond  15  feet.  Outfit  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing:  A  Galvanized  Steel  Ventilated  Curb, 
with  galvanized  fixtures;  Galvanized  steel 
tubing,  malleable  couplings,  reservolr.fun- 
nel.etc.  Patent  Purifying  Rubber  Buckets, 
“Cleveland”  Pump  Chain.  All  ready  to  set 
up,  and  guaranteed  as  represented.  50,000 
pumps  nnd  7.000,000  feet  of  Cleveland  chain 
in  use.  Circulars  Free. 

CLKVKLAMl  GALVANIZING  WORK8, 

14-24  Cooper  St. ,  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WHITER  WORV  Formers,  Agents,  take  orders  for 
YTIRICn  IT  (Jim.  my  Seed*  at  home.  Make  big  money. 

Get  your  own  seeds  free.  New  plan,  quick  .alee,  fine  outfit.  Write 

today.  Frank  H.  Batiks,  Seed  Grower.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE  HA  VE  EOR  SA  LE 

a  large  stock  of  new  Clover  Seed;  also  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Feeds;  Fertilizer  Materials,  etc. 

CHAS.  H.  REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


|—  l-w  («■  «  lj  P"  g ■«$  CW  wanted  from 

■  ItLOll  E.  Of  the  producer, 

not  from  dealer.  L'op  prices  paid  for  strictly  fresh 
and  select  eggs.  Check  by  return  mail.  Handle  20 
cases  per  week.  H.  Tulp,  Jr..  2088  7th  Ave.,  New  York 


Oldest  Commission  House  ftKTSF 


Kstab- 

Butter, 


cheese,  eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  &o. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


DOES  BETTER  WORK 
THAN  THE  OTHERS 


Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Oct.  30,  1901. 

The  machine  (U.  S.)  did  excellent 
work,  and,  as  a  rule.  I  believe  it 
skimmed  a  little  closer  than  the  oth¬ 
ers  we  had  in  use.  The  record  was 
invariably  .02  of  1  per  cent,  or  lower, 
sometimes  a  mere  truce  of  fat  in  the 
skimmilk. 

C.  L.  WILLOUGHBY. 

Instructor. 


Remember  that  it 


PAN-AMERICAN 
MODEL  DAIRY 


SPRING  LAMBS  AND  CALVES. 

We  have  a  large  sa.e  for 

Choice  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry, 

and  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS  for  the  Spring  Trade. 
Consignments  are  solicited  and  top  prices  guaran¬ 
teed  for  fancy  stock 

ARCHDKACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Hunter-Trader-Trap- 

PER — A  monthly.  Sample 
copy,  5  cts.  All  about  Hunt¬ 
ing,  Trapping  and  Raw  Furs. 
A.  R.  Harding,  Gallipolis,  O. 


LIMP  MW 

Eaeily  and  thoroughly  cored- 
New,  common-senso  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  bo 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  211, 
Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  Y arda,  Chicago,  Ill. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  01 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  si  Us.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  cm. 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


WOOL. — Boston  is  the  center  of  this 
trade,  and  the  market  is  strong.  Many 
manufacturers  laid  in  supplies  some  time 
ago,  but  their  mills  are  running,  and  they 
will  soon  be  on  the  market  for  raw  material 
again.  The  receipts  at  Boston  for  the  first 
three  weeks  of  January  were  8,315,000 
pounds,  nearly  twice  that  of  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year.  Recent  prices  have  been: 
No.  1  Ohio  washed  fleeces,  2614  cents;  un¬ 
washed,  21;  Michigan  unwashed,  19  to  20. 
The  first  series  of  the  1902  London  wool  auc¬ 
tion  sales  opened  January  21,  with  spirited 
buying.  About  9,700  bales  were  offered. 

COTTON. — The  exports  of  American  cot¬ 
ton  to  European  markets  continue  heavy, 
yet  American  spinners  are  backward  in  get¬ 
ting  their  stocks,  evidently  thinking  that 
the  present  heavy  movement  to  market  is 
going  to  continue  until  prices  drop.  On  the 
other  side  the  conditions  are  the  reverse. 
Spinners  appear  anxious  to  stock  up,  which 
makes  a  strong  market,  while  here  the  Liv¬ 
erpool  cables  of  advanced  prices  have  but 
little  effect  on  account  of  the  inactivity  of 
buyers.  The  movement  of  cotton  from  first 
hands  is  said  to  have  been  during  January 
more  than  240,000  bales  ahead  of  last  year, 
while  exports  for  the  season  have  exceeded 
last  year  by  484,000  bales.  The  total  sales 
from  growers  from  September  1  to  January 
20  were  7,383,000  bales.  Present  current 
prices  are:  Middling  Uplands,  8  5-16  cents; 
Middling  Gulf,  8  9-16  cents. 

POTATOES.— Receipts  of  foreign  continue 
large,  and  the  market  on  these  is  decidedly 
easier,  the  quotations  given  being  extreme 
in  many  cases.  This  is  largely  on  account 
of  irregular  quality  in  recent  foreign  ship¬ 
ments.  The  market  for  domestic  stock  of 
the  better  grades  is  firm.  Retail  buyers 
complain  of  great  difficulty  in  getting  good 
potatoes  at  the  groceries,  as  they  turn 
black  or  are  soggy  when  cooked.  The  fact 
is  that  there  are  varieties  of  potatoes  that 
ought  not  to  be  grown.  They  belong  in  the 
same  black  list  with  certain  apples  and 
pears  whose  chief  recommendation  is  that 
they  yield  well  and  look  fine.  There  are 
so  many  good  quality  potatoes  which  yield 
well  that  it  seems  hardly  excusable  for  a 
grower  to  produce  the  soggy,  vile-smelling 
sorts  that  city  consumers  often  get.  The 
sale  of  such  tubers  works  harm  to  the 
trade,  for  people  who  get  beaten  a  few 
times  in  this  way  simply  quit  buying  and 
eat  something  else  in  the  place  of  potatoes. 
Anyone  who  loads  up  the  market  with  a 
lot  of  deceptive  stuff  does  a  decided  injury 
to  all  in  his  line  of  business.  Of  course,  soil 
and  season  have  much  to  do  with  quality 
in  potatoes,  but  there  are  varieties  which 
are  never  good,  no  matter  where  or  how 
grown,  and  for  the  good  of  all  concerned 
they  should  be  discarded. 

INVESTMENT  MATTERS.— “Is - 

a  reliable  concern?’’  asks  a  reader.  Inves¬ 
tigation  showed  that  this  was  a  brokerage 
house  occupying  three  little  rooms  in  a 
large  office  building.  They  refused  to  give 
definite  information,  and  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  place  was  unfavorable.  Yet 
we  cannot  say  that  they  are  not  reliable  or 
will  not  do  as  they  agree.  Evidently  they 
have  been  sending  circulars  to  the  country 
districts  offering  special  bargains  in  stocks. 
When  one  thinks  that  those  who  have  been 
connected  with  financial  matters  all  their 
lives  often  make  mistakes  in  investments, 
it  will  be  clear  that  those  who  have  no 
working  knowledge  of  finance  are  unwise  to 
trust  their  money  to  wildcat  concerns.  It 
may  be  that  they  occasionally  get  hold  of 
bargains  that  others  do  not  have,  but  there 
is  always  a  risk  equal  to  the  amount  of 
money  invested  with  them.  It  is  doubtful 
enough  business  for  those  who  know  all  the 
ropes  to  deal  with  such  people.  Unless  an 
outsider  is  willing  to  risk  losing  his  whole 
investment,  he  should  have  nothing  to  dc 
with  any  except  financial  houses  that  are 
well  known  and  have  firm  foundations.  Of 
course,  these  houses  do  not  advertise  for 
business  so  frantically  as  mushroom  con¬ 
cerns,  because  they  do  not  have  to.  On  this 
account  many  people  think  that  the  larger 
houses  will  not  bother  with  small  accounts. 
Just  the  reverse  is  true,  as  many  of  the  best 
houses  have  a  trade  with  country  people. 
They  handle  for  them  small  amounts  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  hnd  give  prompt  and 
careful  attention  to  these  smaller  custo- 
mers.  Money  invested  in  such  hands  comes 
as  near  being  safe  as  it  can  be  in  the  un¬ 
certain  business  of  dealing  in  stocks. 

w.  w.  H. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Fruit  growers  who  are  preparing  to  spray 
will  be  interested  in  the  caustic  potash 
whale-oil  soap  made  by  James  Good,  939- 
941  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  Winter  wash  for  San  Jos§ 
scale;  it  can  be  used  successfully  on  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  currants,  grapevines,  and  all  other 
small  fruits,  during  the  entire  season.  It 
will  also  protect  the  cabbage  and  other 


vegetables  from  insects  and  worms  which 
are  so  destructive  in  the  garden,  and  have 
resisted  other  means  of  extermination. 
Send  to  the  above  address  for  pamphlets 
concerning  its  use. 


A  PEEP 


Factory  to  Farm 

at  wholesale  prices.  The  Best 
Fenceon earth.  Catalogue  free 
THE  CLEVELAND  FENCE  CO  , 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Blood  Albumen,  which  is  a  valuable 
poultry  food,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  red  albumen  fraud  which  has  received 
so  much  unpleasant  notoriety  of  late.  Geo. 
II.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  8  Park  Place, 
New  York,  make  Blood  Albumen,  and  can 
give  poultry  keepers  useful  information 
concerning  it. 

Sugaring  season  is  approaching,  and  the 
equipment  of  spouts,  evaporating  pans, 
etc.,  should  be  in  good  order.  The  quan¬ 
tity,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  final  pro¬ 
duct,  depends  largely  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  outfit.  The  Improved  Eureka  sap  spout 
offers  superior  advantages  at  a  moderate 
price.  Write  C.  C.  Stelle,  81  Fifth  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  catalogue  and  samples. 

Many  failures  in  spraying  are  caused 
from  the  pumps  not  being  able  to  apply  the 
various  solutions  in  the  proper  manner. 
The  Rippley  Hardware  Company,  Box  223, 
Grafton,  Ill.,  issue  a  catalogue  describing 
a  full  line  of  compressed  air  four  and  five- 
gallon  sprayers;  also  large  orchard  spray¬ 
ers,  which  sell  from  $1  to  $25.  These  spray¬ 
ers  are  used  and  endorsed  by  prominent 
fruit  growers  and  experiment  stations. 
Send  two  cent  stamp  for  their  1902  cata¬ 
logue;  they  want  an  agent  in  every  locality. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  farmers  prefer 
to  use  McCormick  machines  are  that  they 
are  the  easiest  to  handle,  last  the  longest 
and  give  the  most  satisfactory  work  in 
the  field.  The  McCormick  line  comprises 
binders,  reapers,  headers,  mowers,  rakes, 
corn  binders,  shockers,  huskers  and  shred¬ 
ders,  knife  grinders  and  binder  twine. 
Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  requested  to 
write  to  the  nearest  branch  house,  or  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  U.  S.  A.,  for  beautiful  book,  entitled, 
“The  World  Center,”  which  is  profusely 
illustrated  in  colors. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Cleveland, 
O.,  manufacture  a  very  strong  and  durable 
farm  fence,  using  coiled  spring  steel  wire 
for  the  lateral  wires  and  large  stiff  steel 
stay  wires.  Their  method  of  joining  to¬ 
gether  the  upright  and  line  wires  is  entirely 
different  from  all  others  and  enables  them 
to  use  wires  all  extra  large  in  size  without 
the  aid  of  locks,  washers  or  any  other  form 
of  metal  bindings.  Their  new  booklet  is 
full  of  valuable  points  and  new  information 
for  the  fence  builder,  and  every  farmer  will 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  write  this  firm 
for  booklet  and  catalogue. 

“Everything  for  the  Garden,”  which  is 
a  book  of  190  pages,  containing  over  700 
engravings  and  six  superb  colored  plates, 
is  the  annual  catalogue  of  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.,  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New 
York.  This  catalogue  is  sent  to  all  who 
send  10  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  the  cost 
of  postage  and  mailing.  In  addition  to  the 
catalogue,  this  firm,  wishing  to  trace  the 
result  of  their  advertising  in  different 
papers,  will  send  free,  to  all  who  order 
catalogue  and  state  where  they  saw  the 
advertisement  a  trial  collection  of  six  pack¬ 
ets  of  choice  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
contained  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which 
when  empty  and  returned  with  an  order 
from  catalogue  will  be  accepted  as  25  cents 
in  part  payment. 


Sunscald.— Prof.  Selby  on  page  4  says  a 
fleshy  fungus  is  thought  to  be  responsible 
for  the  loosened  bark  on  trunk  of  apple 
trees  near  the  ground.  May  it  not  be 
caused  by  sunscald?  We  have  lost  many 
valuable  trees  by  the  same  cause,  and  have 
almost  invariably  found  the  bark  to  start 
first  from  the  south  side  of  the  tree.  We 
have  thought  of  shading  by  sharpening  a 
board  four  to  six  inches  wide,  three  to  five 
feet  long,  driving  in  the  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  each  tree.  A  very  little  shade 
from  the  sun  on  some  warm  days  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  might  protect  them. 

Palermo,  Me.  t.  d. 

Cheap  Horse  Ration.— Several  in  this 
vicinity  are  feeding  with  good  success 
whole  rye  boiled.  We  are  at  present  feed¬ 
ing  about  four  quarts  a  day  to  a  team 
standing  in  the  stable  most  of  the  time. 
This  with  the  hay  left  in  the  cows’ 
mangers,  with  an  occasional  mess  of  bran, 
forms  a  very  cheap  and  satisfactory  ration. 
Allowing  a  fair  price  for  the  “orts”  this 
does  not  cost  much  in  excess  of  $1  per 
week  for  a  horse.  Others  are  feeding 
larger  quantities  with  good  success,  and 
yet  not  increasing  the  cost  to  that  of  oats 
or  corn  and  bran.  I  find,  according  to 
analysis,  rye  contains  nearly  twice  the  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  that  oats  do  per  bushel, 
although  it  has  a  somewhat  wider  nutri¬ 
tive  ration.  At  present  prices  of  corn,  bran 
and  oats  this  seems  to  be  the  cheapest  ra¬ 
tion  we  can  find.  The  rye  when  boiled  is 
very  easily  digested,  and  has  a  laxative 
effect  similar  to  bran.  j.  d.  h. 

Windham,  N.  Y. 


future  would 

OSD 


sadden 
many  a  happy 
woman.  The  mis¬ 
ery  of  marriage 
often  results  from 
ailments  which 
maidenly  mod¬ 
esty  kept  hidden. 
When  doctors  are 
at  last  consulted 
they  frequently 
fail  to  help. 
They  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  root 
of  the  trouble. 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  has  cured 
thousands  of 
cases  where  doc- 
tors  entirely 
failed. 

"  I  had  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  female 
weakness,”  writes 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Wallace, 
of  Muenster,  Cook 
Co.,  Texas.  "I  tried 
four  doctors  and 
none  did  me  any 
good.  I  suffered  six 
years,  but  at  last  I 
found  relief.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  your  advice, 
and  took  eight  bottles 
of  ‘Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  ’  and  four  of  the 
‘Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery.’  I  now  feel 
like  a  new  woman. 
I  have  gained  eighteen  pounds.” 

“Favorite  Prescription” 

MAKES  WEAK  WOMEN  STRONG 

AND  SICK  WOMEN  WELL. 


Send  10c. 


bo  C.  It.  EVERSON, 
the  Old  8tove  Dealer, 
Macedon,  N.  Y.,  and 
he  will  write  you  how  you  can  save  a  half  dollar  In 
buying  some  stove  at  home,  and  It  might  be  $2. 


HALE’S  I 
ORCHARD 
TOOLS 


Clark’s  Hay  Tools, 
D.  A.  Harrow  moves 
15,000  tons  earth  In 
day.  These  5  tools 


cut  a  track  31  feet  wide. 

IMPROVED  16-ln.  Sulky 

SICKLE  •»®Dlow;  draft 
WATER  '300  lbs.  All  made  by 
mnwnH’R  the  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 
of  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  for  Circular. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan- American  Exp., 
Bullalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York. 


CHARTER 


Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Place 
lty  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationeries,  Portables,  Engines 
and.  Pumps,  Eoisters  ( 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


The  “WeberJunlor” 

Pumper^ 


Is  all  complete,  ready  to  at¬ 
tach  to  pump.  Equal#  30  men 
pump  iiig  water. 
Uses  but  little  gas¬ 
oline.  Is  shipped 
crated  completely 
erected,  all  connec¬ 
tions  made.  Easy  to  start,  any 
one  can  operate  it.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Other  sizes 
up  to  50  H.  P.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog,  WeborGas&  Gasoline 
Engine  Co^  Box  102, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


m  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

A  Fence  Machine  that  will  make  over  100 
Styles  of  Fence  and  from  60  to  70  rods  a  day 

AT  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

Horse-high,  Bull-strone,  Pig  and  Chicken-tight, 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

Kitselman  Bros.  u.  D92  Muncie,  Ind. 
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DOIM’TTVIAKE  THE 


same  mistake  twice.  Buy  The  PAGE  this  time,  j 
PaSK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  .MICH.  | 


ONCE  FENCED,  ALWAYS  FENCED. 

20  to  35c.  per  rod.  Strong  Coiled  Spring  Steel 
Wire  Fence  with  Heavy  Stay  Wires. 

New  principle.  No  Locks.  Write  for  cat.  Agents  Wanted 
The  Brown  Fence  in  Wire  Co.  ,77  Mason  St., Cleveland, O 


DON’T  READ  THIS 


THE  r¥22>FRO.VT 

1=3 

unless  you  <  are  looking  for  the  best  ALL  HARD 
SPRING  wire  fence  money  can  buy.  Double  strength 
coiled  spring  wire  and  stays,  fastened  with  a  patent 
steel  lock  without  destroying  the  strength  of  either 
wire.  Catalogue  and  prices  for  the  asking. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WIRE  FENCE 

Jeavy  lateral  wires,  heavy  hard  steel  stays,  coiled 
ipring  wire.  Sure  Grip  lock.  In  strength,  appearance, 
md  durability,  the  Hard  Steel  cannot  bo  excelled. 
iVrite  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

ITBH  WARD  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 


American 
Field 

and 


The 
|HT  best 

affix product 

of  Amcri-  ^ 
r  can  skill  in  woven  steel 
wire  fence  making.  In  rolls, 
ready  to  stretch  and  staple. 
The  Fence  of  Economy. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
it,  write  to 
American  Steel 
A  Wire  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Son 
Frauclsco  _  Denver.' 


We  Sell  Advance  Fence 

DIRECT  TO  FARMERS  AT  WHOLESALE. 


This  plan  not  only  saves  you  the  middleman’s 
profit,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  you  the  best 
all  round  farm  fence.  Many  heights  to  suit  all 
farm  purposes.  Entirely  interwoven.  No  loose 
ends  to  unravel.  Send  at  once  for  circulars  and 
special  discounts. 

Advance  Fence  Go.,  172  D  St.,  Peoria,  Ills. 


This  admits  of  widest  adjustment-  7K  feet  wide 
tor  field  work  and  can  be  narrowed  down  to  80  la. 
for  work  between  rows.  Front  wheel  makes  It 
run  easy  and  steady.  Flat  teeth  with  diamond 
points.  VV  e  mall  W  eeder  Booklet  Free.  Make 
Corn  Planters,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Rollers,  etc. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  O. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACH.  C0..1S47  N.  Beam  St.,  Yarfe,  Pa. 


The  Quaker  City  Grinding  Mill 

is  the  fast  grinding,  easy  running,  ball  bearing  mill,  which  crushes  and  grinds  ear  corn 
and  mixe8small  grain  with  it  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  mill  that  lias  two  hoppers.  One 
for  ear  corn  and  coarse  grain  and  one  for  small  grain.  It  thus  grinds  and  mixes  the  feed  at 

the  same  time  better  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  No  heating.  It  grinds  excellent 
corn  meal,  oat  meal  and  gruhum  flour,  tor  family  use.  You  can’t  go  wrongin  buying  this 

because  We  Send  it  on  Free  Trial  hands'send  forour84tli  Annual 

Catalogue  G-7  and  also  ask  for  our  Peanut  Butter  Mill  Circular.  AH  mulled  free. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  k  CB.,  3737  Filbtrf  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Canal  and  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Also  Western  Agents  for  “Smalley”  Powers,  Shelters,  Cutters,  etc. 


iOUBLE  THE  FOOD  VALUE 

J  can  be  secured  from  grain  fed  to  live  stock  if  it  is  cooked.  It  is  more  ea°ily 
digested  and  assimilated  by  the  animal  stomach.  This 

ELECTRIC  FEED  COOKER 

cooks  reed  In  the  quickest  and  best  way  and  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel.  Made  of 
cast  iron,  lined  with  steel.  Boilers  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel,  made  in  12  sizes. 
Capacity  from  25  to  100  gals.  Strong,  well  made  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Order  be¬ 
fore  the  cold  weather  catches  you.  Write  at  once  for  free  circulars  and  prices. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  B8  Quincy,  Illinois* 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


i<« 


RAISING  PIGS  BY  HAND  ;  SOYBEANS . 

1.  What  variety  of  Soy  beans  is  the  earliest? 
I  would  like  something  that  will  mature  in 
three  months.  I  sowed  10  varieties  of  cow 
peas,  Velvet  beans  and  Soy  beans  last  year. 
The  Early  Black  Soy  bean  was  the  earliest. 
1  sowed  August  1;  had  full-sized  beans 
when  frost  came.  2.  How  and  what  is  best 
to  feed  new  born  pigs  when  necessary  to 
wean  them  when  born?  It  often  happens 
that  I  have  more  than  sows  can  care  for, 
but  all  attempts  to  raise  them  have  failed. 

Flemington,  N.  J.  J-  p.  b. 

1.  At  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station 
we  have  tried  such  varieties  of  Soy 
beans  as  could  be  secured  during  the 
several  years  past.  In  1900,  when  the 
weather  conditions  were  most  natural, 
we  found  a  variety  known  as  Early 
White  to  mature  earliest,  it  being  ripe 
on  August  31.  The  plants  ranged  from 
18  to  24  inches  high,  and  yielded  a  small 
amount  of  seed  and  forage.  Another  va¬ 
riety,  Yellow  Soy,  was  ripe  September 
8,  and  yielded  fairly  well,  and  the  plants 
ranged  from  28  to  30  inches  high.  Eda- 
mane  Soy  was  ripe  September  15,  and 
produced  a  good  yield  of  forage,  but  a 
poor  yield  of  seed,  the  plants  ranging 
from  34  to  38  inches.  In  our  experience 
the  earliest  varieties  have  not  been  the 
most  desirable,  because  they  lack  forage 
and  yield  of  crop. 

2.  My  personal  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  new-born  pigs 
by  artificial  means.  Perhaps  others  may 
have  had  more  success  than  the  writer. 
Yet  even  in  the  hands  of  a  man  very 
skillful  in  his  practical  handling  of 
stock,  thus  far  I  have  not  seen  good  suc¬ 
cess  in  raising  pigs  a  week  old  when 
taken  from  dam.  We  use  a  convenient 
pint  bottle,  on  which  is  placed  an  ordin¬ 
ary  rubber  nipple.  Fresh,  warm  cow’s 
milk  is  used,  and  a  little  sugar  in  the 
milk  will  bring  it  up  to  nearer  the  com¬ 
position  of  sow’s  milk  than  if  no  sugar 
is  used.  The  milk,  however,  should  not 
be  made  very  sweet,  and  it  should  be 
fed  at  a  temperature  of  blood  heat,  or 
about  98  degrees.  The  young  pig  is  held 
in  one  hand,  vertically,  and  it  very  read¬ 
ily  takes  to  sucking  the  milk,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  suck  until  ready  to 
stop.  These  young  pigs  should  be  kept 
from  drafts,  in  a  comfortably  moderate 
temperature  in  the  cooler  weather,  or 
in  a  room  free  from  flies  in  warm 
weather.  They  should  be  fed  five  or 
six  times  a  day  at  first,  and  also  once 
at  night,  and  as  they  get  older  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feeds  can  be  reduced,  and  milk 
and  ground  grain  can  be  placed  in  small 
troughs  available  as  they  desire  to  eat. 
Last  year  we  had  one  sow  that  had  a 
litter  of  13  pigs.  She  had  practically  no 
milk,  and  we  were  forced  to  raise  them 
by  hand.  The  pigs  nursed  all  right,  but 
in  spite  of  this,  part  of  them  died,  and 
none  of  them  grew  with  the  vigor  that 
we  hoped  for.  Most  of  these  pigs  were 
strong  and  of  good  size  when  born,  and 
they  were  farrowed  at  the  best  season 
of  the  year,  in  early  April.  If  any  read- 


the  freakish  looking  ones  were  Houdans, 
Blue  Andalusians,  White-faced  Black  Span¬ 
ish-ghastly  looking  fowls,  and  Faverolles. 
The  latter  were  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Houdan,  Brahma  and  Dorking,  with  enough 
Houdan  to  give  them  the  grotesque,  ruf¬ 
fed  appearance  about  the  head.  They 
ought  to  possess  some  special  merit  to 
make  up  for  their  ugliness.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  show  is  the  enormous  size 
of  individuals  of  the  larger  breeds,  show¬ 
ing  what  can  be  done  by  care,  breeding 
and  selection.  It  is  seldom  that  such  large 
Brahmas  or  Plymouth  Rocks  are  seen  in 
an  ordinary  poultry  yard.  Great  attention 
is  given  to  the  Game  breeds  of  which  43 
classes  were  shown.  While  in  some  speci¬ 
mens  the  fighting  quality  is  exaggerated 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  apparently 
good  for  little  else,  others  were  seen  with 
enough  general-purpose  blood  to  prove  a 
good  addition  to  an  ordinary  flock.  Where 
one  does  not  care  to  have  pure-bred  fowls 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  bit  of  Game  blood 
will  make  chickens  that  are  more  lively 
and  easier  to  raise.  There  were  Pekin, 
Muscovy,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
and  two  small  White  Call  ducks,  which 
have  the  ability  to  make  themselves  heard 
above  all  the  hubbub  of  quack,  cackle,  gob¬ 
ble  and  cock-a-doodle-do.  There  were  52 
turkeys,  including  well-known  and  odd 
sorts,  one  bronze  gobbler  being  valued  at 
|100.  Turkeys  do  not  take  kindly  to  being 
shut  up  in  wire  cages.  Some  appeared 
homesick,  and  the  disposition  of  others  was 
so  soured  that  they  were  ready  to  fight 
their  cage  mates.  The  show  of  pigeons 
was  very  large,  but  they  do  not  attract 
much  attention  except  from  fanciers.  In 
the  pet  stock  line  were  100  cats,  113  rabbits 
and  hares,  and  64  cavies,  and  the  canary 
and  cage  bird  section  contained  217  entries. 
Some  one  had  sent  a  Red  fox  caged  in  a 
small  box  with  wire  netting  over  the  top. 
No  doubt  he  had  a  high  appreciation  of 
poultrv  when  he  was  at  liberty,  and  could 
interview  the  farmer’s  flock,  but  this  show 
was  more  than  he  had  bargained  for,  and 
the  poor  fellow’s  terror  was  pitiful  to  see. 


This  is  what  it  cost  to  keep  nine 
cows;  three  of  these  were  heifers: 
Grain,  $170;  cornstalks,  $40;  corn  fod¬ 
der,  $85;  five  tons  hay,  $60;  total,  $355. 
Amount  sold  from  said  cows  does  not 
include  manure,  which  was  put  on  the 
place;  2.400  pounds  of  hutter,  $624; 
calves,  $30:  milk,  730  quarts,  at  six 
cents,  $43.80;  cream,  25  quarts,  at  40 
cents,  $10;  manure,  $50.  Total,  $757.80. 
Cost,  $355.  Profit,  $402.80.  J.  K.  k. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


(EVERY  HORSE  OWNER 

Should  Keep  Constantly  on  Rand 


the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ringbone*, 
Curbs,  Splims,  etc-.,  and  oil  forms  of  Cumenes*. 

ONE  BOTTLE  SAVED  SIOO.OO. 

Headingly,  Manitoba,  Feb. 5th,  1900. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs: — I  had  a  horse  last  summer 
that  got  prodded  with  a  fork  on  the  Inside  of  hind  lee  at  knee 
Joint.  He  kept  getting  worse  so  I  tried  a  bottle  of  Kendall’s  Spav¬ 
in  Cure  on  it.  Now  he  is  just  as  well  as  he  was  before  he  got  hurt. 
That  bottle  saved  me  * 100.00.  Yours  truly,  J.  E.  JAMIESON. 

Endorsements  like  the  above  are  a  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  of  its  merits.  Price  $1 ;  Six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for 
lainily  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for 
KKNDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  “A  Treatise 
on  the  Ilorste,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT* 


J 

- NO  SPAVINS  - - 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 

45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  -  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 

ONES  THAT  CUT| 

No  bruising  nor  crushing, 


DISHORNERS. 


CONVEX  AND 
WEBSTER’S  CALF 

Holders  and  everything  required  for  | 
dishorning.  Catalogue  free. 

G  EO.  WEBSTEjt.  cn  li  I STIANA.  Pi 


s 


I 


SAVE 

the  entire  corn  plant. 

How  to  build,  how  to 
fill  and  what  to  fill  with.  Write  at  once  to 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


s 


and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 

system— being  the  theme  of  — 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-aate,  neav- 
ly  bound  Into  a  volume  of  234  pages.  Itenibraces  funinform- 

atlon  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 

pl .  ns  and  specifications  for  building  a!  I  silos.  Also  embraces. 

I — SiiageCrops.  II — Silos. 

HI— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage- 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com-  — 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mailed  ior  10c. 
coin  or  stamp*. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


m 
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Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill  Had. 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong, well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power, 
Madeinfotirsi7.es  for  1.4. 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue 
A  THUS-  ROBERTS, 

Box  02,  Springfield,  O. 


A  BIG  GAIN 

in  milk,  butter,  beef,  pork,  mut¬ 
ton  and  general  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  sure  result  rff 
feeding  ground  feed.  It  not 
pays  better,  but 
savesabout  40  %  of 
feed.  The  best  way 
to  grind  feed  is  with  the 

KELLY 

GrS.'5lnBMSLL 

It  crushes  and  grinds  car 
corn  shucks  and  al  1 .  <4ri  nds 
11  other  grains  single  or  mixed.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

HE  0.  S.  KELLY  MFQ.  C0„  Dept.  M  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

™’  ’  "  n  ”  "  41  Knplnirfl.lil.  Illitn. 


TI.P  S.  Krill  Cl 


Breeders’  Directory 


You  Can’t  Afford  a  Grade  Bull 

when  I  will  sell  you  a  Registered  Jersey 
Bull  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ida  s  Stoke 
Pogis  ot  Exile  stock. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


HICKORY  HILL  FARM 

(The  Home  of  the  “  Rissa"  Jerseys) 

Can  usually  furnish  young  animals  of  either  sex 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Special  at  present— a  double  grandson  of  Brownell's 
Rissa  100167.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


123  HOLSTEINS 

DBLLHUR8T  FARMS.  Mentor.  Ohio. 


For  Sale' 


—PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN-FRIE8IANS. 
A  registered  bull  ready  for  service  and 
bull  calves.  A  Iso  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.  N.  Y 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS.  Greene 
N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Poland-China  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  in  season. 


Young  Registered  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Bulls  ior  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
hulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly  murked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol’s 
Oount  No.  23757.  and  from  best  dams  In  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Ischua,  N.  Y. 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Jacks  and  Short-Horn  Bulls. 

Two  Black  Jacks. 15  hands  high;  six  red  Short-Horn 
Bulls,  six  months  old,  for  sale. 

R.  E.  GODDARD,  Burgin,  Ky. 


&  BlfftSl  A  rfllTC  Brehandsoms.bardyand 
ANUUHA  UU A  I  w  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  clr.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


20  Reentered  Ewes,  all  in  lamb 
oniiur  OUIIIM  to  imported  rams  of  the  choicest 
quality;  also  imported  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.Wawanund  Farm,  Lewiston.  N.YT. 


9 nnO  FKRRETS.  First-class  stock.  8ome 
£UUU  Trained  New  Price-list  free. 

N  A  KNAPP.  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
ak'n.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
_  prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  A  CO..  Rosen vick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


250  C  ^ckerels.  Hens  and  Pullets.  W.  &  Bd.  Rocks, 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes.  Pearl  Guineas. 
Eggs.  $1  for26.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


—Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks,  Brah¬ 
mas,  Cochins,  Leghorns,  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land 
and  water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  cat 
alogue  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  BoxT,  Jamesburg.N..! 


STEEL  ROOFING 


Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets.  2  feet  wide.  6  feet  long. 
The  best  Hoofing,  Siding  or  Coiling  you  eon 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  either  flat,  corrugated  or 
‘•V”  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  nil 
charges  at  the  following  prices 
TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 


INDIANA,  ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN,  MICHIGAN. 
OHIO,  IOWA,  WEST 
VIRGINIA, 

Per  Square,  $2.35, 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 
YORK,  NEW  JERSEY, 
MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY. 
MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Sqnare,  $2*50. 


Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 

A  square  means  100  square  feet.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


Not  too  Modest- 

just  Modest  enough 

IS  OUK  MOTTO. 

Hence  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  our 

Drag  Sawing 
Outfits 

are  simply  “out  of 
sight.” 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
CATALOGUE. 


St.  Albans  Foundry  &  Implement  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


STEVENS 

Anti- friction,  I-irldfo  tree,  Automatic  *6- 
j  a  sti  ng,  Self-eherpentng,  Cot  ere  J 
gears.  Light  draft,  Non-choking 
Hand,  Sweep,  and  Power  farm 
mills,  for  all  purposes.  Will 
grind  all  gTain  to  any  degTee  of 
fineness.  Thousands  in  daily 
use  everywhere.  Send  for  free 
catalogue  C.  Agents  wanted. 
STEVENS  MFG.  CO., 
FUher  lildg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  raising  pigs  by  hand,  that  were 
unable  to  secure  nourishment  from  the 
mother,  will  they  not  briefly  report? 

C.  S.  PLUMB. 


NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  was 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  during  the 
week  ending  January  18.  About  5,000  birds 
and  animals  were  exhibited.  Plymouth 
Rocks  of  various  types  were  in  largest 
numbers,  and  next  in  order  came  Leghorn, 
Game,  Wyandotte,  Cochin,  Brahma  and 
Minorca.  Of  the  420  classes  of  poultry  the 
largest  single  class  was  that  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerels,  of  which  52  were 
shown.  There  were  a  few  specimens  of 
nearly  all  breeds,  both  the  newer  develop¬ 
ments  and  those  that  have  practically  gone 
out  of  use  for  general  purposes.  Among 


LARGEST  COW  IN  THE  WORLD 

WEIGHT  L970  LBS. ,  AGE  8  YEARS,  SHORTHORN.  Sho  cats  “international  stock  food” 

every  day  and  is  owned  by  International  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ‘‘INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD**  causes  Cattle, 
Horses,  Dogs  and  Sheep  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makes  them  Big,  Fat  and  Healthy.  Is  used  and  strongly  endorsed  by 
over  500, 000  Farmers.  It  is  sold  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  Your  Money  in  any  case  of  failure  by  over  bO, 000 
Dealers.  It  will  make  you  extra  money  in  Growing,  Fattening  or  Milking.  Owing  to  its  blood  purifying  and  stimulating 
tonic  effects  it  Cures  or  Prevents  Disease.  It  is  a  safe  vegetable  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  in  small  sized  feeds 
in  connection  with  the  regular  grain.  It  Fattens  Stock  in  30  to  60  Days  less  time*  because  it  aids  Digestion  and 
Assimilation.  In  this  way  it  saves  a  large  amount  of  Grain.  The  use  of  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD’’  only  costa 
FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT. *=(£)&  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuse  any  of  the  many  substitutes  or  imitations. 
It  always  pays  to  feed  the  best.  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  is  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm  Papers. 

X  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

PTMAILED  TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

This  Book  Contains  1 83  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.,  and  of  tht»  Cow. 
It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  them.  It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that 
will  save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  Gives  description  and  history  of  the  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Us  a  Postal  Card  and  Answer  3  Questions : 

1st — Name  this  Paper.  2nd— How  much  stock  have  you  ?  3rd— Did  you  ever  use  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD” 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to 
havo  a  copy  of  our  finely  illustrated  Book  for  reference.  The  information  i3  practical  and  the  book  is  Absolutely  Froo. 
will  give  you  $14.00  worth  of  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  if  Book  is  not  exactly  as  represented.  *3~  We  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Pari*  iu  1900. 

Answer  the  3  Questions  and  gar-  Write  Ua  At  Once  for  Book. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  In  ^00,00 


-  Dealers  Sell  These  .  ■  intern ation  al  Stock  Fqoi?;  ■  y  International  Wobm 
ok  a  “Spot  Cash"  international  PouLtBY  Pood.  InternatTonal  Colic 

Guarantee  international  Louse  Killer.  :  International  Habn 


3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT 


Powder. 
Cube, 
oap 


.  International  Gall;  Cube. 
International  Heave  Cube. 
Silver  Pine  HEaling  OIL.. Etc. 
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Cows  and  “  Bitter ”  Milk. 

We  have  a  cow  about  10  or  11  years  old, 
and  each  Fall,  about  two  or  three  months 
before  she  drops  her  calf,  her  milk  gets 
very  bitter,  almost  like  a  ragweed  taste. 
When  she  was  younger  this  did  not  show  at 
all.  Last  year  we  let  her  go  dry,  thinking 
nothing  could  be  done,  but  this  year  kept 
on  milking  her,  and  fed  her  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  soda  once  a  day,  on  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  but  thought  in  a  few  days  the 
soda  taste  was  worse  than  the  other.  This 
taste  has  largely  disappeared,  though  it  is 
several  weeks  until  she  will  be  fresh.  There 
is  still  some  taste.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  cause  and  remedy  of  this.  She  is  a  fine 
milker  of  the  best  and  richest  milk,  after 
she  is  fresh.  E-  E-  E- 

Many  cows  as  they  come  closer  to 

calv.ng  give  milk  with  a  salty,  disagree¬ 
able  taste.  Some  cows  are  worse  than 
others  in  this  respect — the  milk  some¬ 
times  being  too  bad  for  ordinary  use 
when  kept  alone.  We  have  never  found 
any  remedy  for  it. 

Good  Cross  for  Sheep. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  15,  C.  H.  P. 
wishes  to  know  the  best  cross,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  for  mutton  purposes,  among  sheep. 
He  says  he  has  a  number  of  Shropshire 
ewes.  If  i't  is  purebred  sheep  he  wants, 
stick  to  the  Shropshire.  If  lit  is  cross¬ 
ing  for  mutton,  take  Leicester  ewes  and 
cross  with  a  'Shropshire  ram.  He  will 
get  just  what  he  is  looking  for.  It  is 
the  best  cross  that  has  been  tried  in  this 
section,  and  is  steadily  gaining  favor. 
The  lambs  grow  fast,  and  are  always  in 
good  condition  under  any  kind  of  favor¬ 
able  circumstances;  there  will  be  no  culls 
that  the  butchers  will  not  take.  I  would 
not  advise  raising  the  half-bred  ewe 
lambs,  as  a  second  cross  has  not  proved 
as  satisfactory  where  tried  as  the  first 
cross.  A  great  many  farmers  have  the 
idea  that  a  male  animal  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  prolificacy.  In  my  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  sheep  breeder  it  is  entirely 
wrong.  A  female  for  quantity,  and  a 
male  the  greater  part  of  quality.  If  the 
ewes  be  thin  in  flesh  in  the  late  part  of 
Summer,  and  the  pasture  poor,  they  will 
not  be  very  thrifty,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  will  be  a  small  crop  of  lambs, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  a  ram  you  use. 
If  you  want  a  good  crop  of  lambs,  have 
ewes  in  good  thrifty  condition  when  the 
ram  is  turned  in,  and  you  will  get  all, 
or  nearly  all  twins,  or  probably  odd 
triplets,  which  is  one  too  many.  If  the 
ewes  are  well  kept  all  the  time  they  will 
shear  half  again  or  double  the  wool  that 
a  flock  half  starved  will.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  keep  more  sheep  than  can  be 
kept  in  nice  condition  all  the  time.  A 
flock  of  starved  ewes  means  a  small 
shearing  of  wool,  a  small  crop  of  lambs, 
and  a  large  number  of  mouths  to  feed 
during  the  Winter.  s.  b. 

Burlington,  Ont. 

Feed  for  Sheep;  Rape  Seed. 

I  can  buy  wheat  screenings  that  will  aver¬ 
age  probably  40  per  cent  small  wheat  fcr 
75  cents  per  100  pounds;  coarse  Winter 
wheat  bran  $1  per  100.  For  feeding  ewes  in 
lamb  which  is  the  cheaper?  Will  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  seed  more  than  one  year  old 
grow?  R-  w. 

Mason,  Ill. 

For  feeding  ewes  in  lamb  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  the  wheat  bran.  This  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  assist  in  keeping  tne 
bowels  in  good  condition,  besides  fur¬ 
nishing  a  more  uniform  and  nutritious 
feed  than  the  screenings.  For  a  general 
sheep  feed  good  screenings  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  I  purchase  them  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent.  But  one  is  not  always 
wise  to  buy,  unless  he  first  sees  them 
and  knows  that  they  run  good  in  qual¬ 
ity.  There  is  no  material  difference  in 
the  dry  matter  in  bran  from  Winter 
wheat  and  the  average  screenings,  but 
1,000  pounds  of  bran  will  give  about  125 
pounds  of  digestible  protein,  while  1,000 
pounds  of  screenings  will  give  about  100 
pounds  of  digestible  protein.  So  under 
the  circumstances  I  should  favor  pur¬ 
chasing  the  bran  at  the  price  given.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  for  a  certainty 
as  to  whether  your  rape  seed  will  grow 
or  not.  It  depends  on  the  condition 


under  which  it  has  been  kept.  If  in  a 
good,  dry  seed  room  or  apartment,  it 
should  grow  a  second  or  perhaps  third 
season.  The  wise  plan  will  be  to  test 
it.  Count  out  100,  or  a  given  number  of 
seeds,  and  place  in  a  cake  pan  or  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort,  on  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  layer  of  Canton  flannel  on 
sand.  Keep  the  sand  and  flannel  wet, 
and  place  the  flannel  so  that  the  seed 
lies  between  a  layer  of  it  like  in  the 
leaves  of  a  book.  Keep  the  pan  covered 
with  a  pane  of  glass,  and  put  it  in  a 
warmish  place.  The  seed  should  germ¬ 
inate  in  a  few  days,  if  the  pan  is  kept 
moist,  though  there  should  be  no  stand¬ 
ing  water  in  it.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Common  and  Contagious  Garget. 

How  can  I  tell  the  difference  between 
common  garget  and  contagious  garget  In 
its  first  stages,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 
Hanover,  Mass.  a.  h.  m. 

Contagious  garget,  as  compared  with 
garget  as  generally  understood,  is  not 
garget  at  all.  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
good  reason  for  calling  it  by  that  name. 
It  is  a  germ  disease,  having  a  first 
growth  on  the  end  of  the  teat;  usually, 
if  not  immediately  checked,  follows  the 
teat  and  closes  the  passage.  After  it  has 
secured  a  foothold  in  the  teat,  cure  is 
most  difficult.  We  have  used  a  remedy 
given  us  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  most  cases.  This  success  will 
depend  upon  effectually  using  the  rem¬ 
edy  at  the  first  appearance.  Mix  equal 
parts  of  carbolic  acid,  crystal,  with 
glycerine;  an  emulsion  is  produced 
which  will  readily  mix  with  raw  lin¬ 
seed  or  sweet  oil.  Use  one  part  of  the 
emulsion  to  five  parts  of  oil.  Apply  to 
the  end  of  the  teat,  and  if  necessary  in¬ 
ject  with  a  glass  syringe  into  the  teat. 
As  precaution  is  better  than  cure,  be 
sure  not  to  milk  a  cow  after  the  af¬ 
fected  one  without  washing  the  hands, 
and  apply  the  remedy  to  the  teats  not 
diseased.  Common  garget  is  a  disease 
of  the  system,  showing  in  the  udder, 
and,  of  course,  must  be  differently 
treated.  These  two  diseases  are  in  no 
wise  associated,  or  responsible  one  for 
the  other.  h.  e.  cook. 

An  Experiment  in  Feeding  Stock. 

On  page  30  of  your  issue  of  January 
11,  A.  P.  asks  for  information.  As  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  with 
just  such  feeds  as  he  is  using,  I  venture 
to  give  him  my  opinion.  He  is  prob¬ 
ably  feeding  too  large  a  proportion  of 
carbohydrates.  Two  quarts  of  bran  and 
a  small  quantity  of  skim-milk  will  not 
balance  a  full  feed  of  silage  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  I  am  feeding  40  pounds  of 
silage,  eight  pounds  of  Timothy  hay, 
three  pounds  of  bran  and  three  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal  per  day.  As  A.  P.’s 
cows  will  soon  be  fresh,  they  are  milk¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing 
bone  and  blood  for  the  calf.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  feeding  anything  like  enough 
protein  for  the  work  the  cows  are  doing. 
They  should  each  have  at  least  a  peck 
of  bran  a  day,  and  a  pound  of  linseed 
meal  if  it  can  be  procured.  He  does 
not  say  how  he  is  feeding  the  skim- 
milk.  The  only  way  that  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  feed  it  is  from  a  bucket, 
then  to  scald  the  bucket  out  after  each 
feeding.  If  it  is  fed  on,  the  long  feed 
the  feeding  troughs  soon  become  foul 
enough  to  ruin  any  cow’s  digestion. 
After  these  cows  are  fresh  the  addition 
of  two  or  three  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal  to  the  bran  ration  will,  I  think, 
make  a  profitable  yield,  and  keep  the 
herd  in  a  healthy  condition.  Bran  is 
certainly  high,  but  I  do  not  see  how  a 
farmer  or  dairyman  can  help  his 
finances  by  cutting  down  the  protein  in 
his  rations.  As  you  lessen  the  protein 
you  lessen  the  net  profit  proportion¬ 
ately.  As  a  pound  of  cotton-seed  or  lin¬ 
seed  meal  contains  about  as  much  pro¬ 
tein  as  1  y2  pound  of  bran,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  market  prices  it  will  pay  to  feed  at 
least  half  of  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
and  the  other  half  bran.  j.  h.  j. 

Brighton,  Md. 


GAIN  ACRES 


Catalog  FREE. 


charing ttiathtunipy  piece 
land  •’THE  HERCULES 
Puller  pulleanyHtuinp 
Save«  tiooe.  labor  and  money. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept  PS  Centerville,  low*. 


Driving  Lamp  5 

IT  is  the  only  perfect  one.  W 

IT  throws  all  the  light  straight  ahead  A 
from  200  to  300  feet.  m 

IT  looks  like  a  locomotive  headlight.  A 
IT  gives  a  clear  white  light.  ,, — ^  ^  -Vi 

IT  burns  kerosene  (Coal  Oil) 

It  wiH  not  blow  nor  jar  out 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


CUT  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  OUT 
and  send  It  to  us  and  we  will  send 
book  describing  our  lamp,  and  will  agree  to  send  you  one  single  lamp  or 
a  pair  at  our  wholesale  price  (very  much  less  than  the  retaii  price). 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Establish?,./  1840. 


NEVERSLIP  CALKS. 


These  small  cuts  show  the  patterns 
which  are  most  used.  We  have 
them  adapted  Ibr  every  kind  of  work 
which  a  horse  docs. 


All  shoers  and  owners  of  horses 
should  study  carefully  the  conditions 
under  which  their  animals  work, 
and  make  life  easier  for  them  by 
using 

Neverslip  Cadks. 

Your  horseshoer  has  them  or  will 
get  them.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  our 
catalogue. 

NEVERSLIP  MFG.  CO., 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


SHARPIES 

Cream  Separators 

Have  Tubular  ISowla, 

use  no  disk8,  easy  to  run,  reliable, 
durable  an  d  effective.  Catalog  JXi3 
and  treatise,  ‘‘Business  Dairy lng,r 
free.  Th  e  best  dairymen  eay  they  are 
I  the  best  separators. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  ill.  West  Chester, Pa. 


5  Tkf: 
[IfclalSI] 

ImMh 

The  REID  Hand 
Separator 

is  the  closest  skimmer,  as 
well  as  the  easiest  running 
and  most  economical  sepa¬ 
rator  made. 

Very  Simple  and  Durable. 

Capacity  150  to  350 1  bs  per* 
hour.  Prices  S60  to  SI 00. 

Hand  separator  circular 
and  illustrated  catalogue' 
of  dairy  supplies  free 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market  St.t 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sent 
any¬ 
where 
on  10 
Days’ 
Free 
Trial 


For  close  skimming  and 
quiet  and  easy  running  the 
National  Hand  Separator  has  no 
equal  among  hand  separators.  We  are 
ready  to  prove  this  at  your  home  by 
sending  a 

NATIONAL 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

anywhere  on  10  days’  free  trial,  to  be 
placed  in  competition,  if  you  liko,  with 
any  other  separator.  If  itdon’tback  up 
every  claim  we  make  you  can  return  it 
at  once  at  our  expense.  Prices  aston¬ 
ishingly  low.  For  particulars,  write  ta 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Save$  1 0  per  Cow 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

“Alpha"  and  "Baby"sty/es.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO  , 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  7f  Cortlandt  Street. 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


uunitu«>  MACHU»« 


4  *6iVorks  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps. 
4  Makesa  Clean  Sweep! 

4  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting.  1 
j  A  man,  boy  and  a  horse  can 
2  operate  it.  Jto  heavy  chains 
J  or  rods  to  handle.  You  can - 
4  not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax- 
4  es  on  unproductive  timber 
4  land.  Illustrated  catalogue 
4  Free,  giving  prices,  terms 


Pulla  an  Ordinary  drub  In  ilA  Minutes.  I 

land  testimonials.  Also  full  | 
iinformation  regarding  our  j 

I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER,  j 
IRON  QIANTGRUB  <1  I 
STUMP  MACHINE. 
2-HORSE  HAWKEYE 

and  other  appliances  for  ] 
clearing  timber  land. 


\MILNK  MFG.  CO.,  SOP  8th  St.,  Monmouth,  III.  Address  Milne  Bros.  forSHETLAND  PONY  Catalogue,  ► 


LEAN’S  steel  HARROWS  1  LAN  D  ROLLER  S. 


Made  throughout  of  specially  forged  steel  and  tempered  under 
our  own  process.  Light  weight  and  light  draft  combined  with 
greatest  strength  and  rigidity.  All  working  parts  are  placed 
within  an  outside  frame.  The  position  of  the  teeth  can  be 
instantly  adjusted  by  steel  lever  to  any  position  or  cleared 
of  rubbish  without  stopping  team.  In  pre¬ 
paring  ground  for  seed  or  for  harrowing  all  steel 

kinds  of  crops  there  is  nothing  that  will  equal  Lean's.  L.nd 

Roller 

OUR 

STEEL  ROLLERS 

are  so  constructed  that  all  parts  are  inter¬ 
changeable  and  if  any  part  should  break,  can 
be  repaired  at  home  at  small  cost.  W  e  want  to 
tell  you  more.  Why  not  send  for  our  catalogue? 


Send  for 
Illustrated 
catalogue  to-day. 


RODERICK  LEAN  MFG  CO.  MANSFIELD .OHI 0. 


Will  Plow  Your  Hard  Dry  Ground 

The  Hapgood-Hancock  Disc  Sulky 


Double, Triple  and  Quadruple  Gangs, 

s  great  an  improvement  over  the  Mould-Board  Plow 
as  that  Plow  was  over  the  crooked  stick.  Revolution¬ 
izes  the  method  of  plowing  as  the  Twine  binder  did 
the  method  of  Harvesting.  You  would  not  believe 
half  we  could  tell  you.  We  want  you  to  see  it  in  the 
field.  We  guarantee  to  do  more,  mill  better  work 
with  8- Horse*  on  u  (lung,  cutting  24-Iriehes,  or 
4-llorse*  on  u  Triple  (lung  cutting  ISP-ltiohcn 
than  you  enn  with  nny  other  Disc  or  Mould-Board  Gang  cutting  Si  t  Inches  and  with  4-Horses. 
Will  plow  hard  dry  ground  where  no  other  plow  will  work.  We  want  your  help  to  introduce  this 
Plow,  and  will  give  special  discounts  on  the  first  Plow  in  a  neighborhood.  Agents  wanted.  Writs 
now.  The  only  Plow  Factory  in  the  World  selling  direct  to  the  farmer.  HAPCjOOD  1*1.0  W  CO., 
Exclusive  Agents  and  Mfrs.  for  two-thirds  of  the  United  States.  Box  1  >  Alton.  111. 


8o 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AHVHOL15SA  I.E  PRICKS,  Delivered  FRKK 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  !540  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 


BEST  and  MOST  QQn 
ECONOMICAL.  OObi 
1-lb.  trade-mark  red  bags. 
Good  Coffees  12c.  and  15c. 
Good  Teas  30e.  and  35c. 

Cook  Book  Free 

to  customers, bound  1  n  cloth, 
325  pp.,  2,500  receipts. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 
P.  O  Box  289. 


PLANTS 

Set  with  the 

NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER 

save  the  grower  expense.  Abso-' 
lntely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Pruning  Shears  also  a  Specialty. 

NAGLEY  MFG-  COMPANY,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


“  Money  Back !  ” 

No  price  could  induce  you  to  part  with 
it  if  you  couldn’t  procure  another  box. 

feferinary  Fixing 

*ts  indicated  for  the  most  complicated 
aggravated,  offensive  cases  of  grease 
heel,  scratches,  mud  fever,  abscesses,  old 
sores,  hoof  rot,  cow-pox  and  skin  diseases 
of  months’  or  years’  standing.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  condition  or  how  long 
standing,  if  Veterinary  Pixine  fails  to 
cure  you  can  get  your  money  back. 

Its  penetrating,  absorbing,  antiseptic, 
healing  power  is  marvelously  effective. 
Its  worth  and  value  to  owners  of  horses 
and  domestic  animals  is  inestimable. 

(  2-oz.  box,  25c.  )  At  ell  Druggists  and 
PRICE  1  8-oz.  box,  60c.  >  Dealers,  or  sent 
|  5  pounds,  $4.  J  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Experience  is  the  great  teacher.  Experience  with  the  McCormick  merely  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  O.  K.  The 
new  McCormick  Binder  for  1902  embodies  the  latest  and  best  features  in  Binder  Construction.  Buy  the  McCormick.  It 
harvests  your  crop  at  least  expense. 

r  *  Do  You  Live  oil  the  Farm? — Are  you  a  farmer,  a  farmer’s  wife,  a  farmer’s  son  or  a  farmer’s  daughter  ?  Write 
and  you  will  receive  a  beautiful  show  card,  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  and  “  The  Farmers’  Advance”  free  by  return  mail. 

New  York  Branch  House.  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  Elmira.  Ogdens  burg. 


One  Horse  and  the  “Planet  ]r.ft 

There  is  no  implement  made  that  can  compare  with  our 
“Planet  Jr.”  Horse  Hoe  for  all  around  usefulness.  With  its 
numerous  attachments  it  comes  mighty  near  being  indispens¬ 
able.  The  levers  regulate  the  depth  and  width.  Remember 
that  none  of  the  numerous  imitations  of  this  implement  can 
approach  it  for  results.  Ask  for  and  insist  upon  “Planet  Jr.,” 
the  one  that  is  guaranteed.  Our  “Planet  Jr. ’’line  includes  25 
styles  of  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes, Orchard  and  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivators,  Sugar 
Beet  Drills  and  Cultivators,  etc.  Every  intelligent  farmer  should  have  one  of 
our  new  catalogues  for  1902,  in  the  house.  Several  hundred  thousand  other 
farmers  write  for  tlieni  every  season.  It  tells  how  the  "Planet  Jr.”  line  of  goods  are  used,  and 
tells  it  well  and  briefly.  We  simply  want  you  to  write,  sending  your  name.  We  mail  it  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1 107  V,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


NEW  RUMELY  SEPARATOR 


ACME 


Agents 

Wanted 


Pulverizing-  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 
I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NewYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco,  etc. 

Sizes  3  to  13  1-2  Feet 

The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 
Riding;  Harrow 
on  earth.  We 
. _ .  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 
all  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow ,”  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

OUANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MFR.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


No.  e 

Iron  Agts’ 

Combined) 

Double 
end  Single 
Wheel 
Hoe, 

Hill  &ud 
Drill 
Seeders 

mM workers  that  have  made  the  Iron  Age  line  of  farm  and  garden  implements 
known  all  over  the  continent.  You  can  make  more  money  this  year  than  last  if 
W  you  will  decide  now  to  let  them  help  you.  Look  at  the  good  points  of 

Po 


Four 
of  the 
Famous' 


IRON  AGE  IMPLEMENTS 


No.  1 
Iron  Ago 
Double 
and  Single 
Wheel  lloe 


^Improved- Robbins 
Potato  Planter. 


Figure  out  how  much  time,  work,  seed,  fertili¬ 
zer,  &c.,  you  might  save  with  a  very  small 
outlay,  by  buying  the  Iron  Age  implements 
you  need.  All  the  Iron  Age  implements 
have  won  their  way  by  honest 
performance  of  every  promise. 
Write  for  free  Hook. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

Box  102 

Crenloch,  N.  J. 


No.  GO  Iron  Ago 
Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator 


Let’s  Get  Together. 

Do  you  want  a  new  carriage  or  buggy,  and  do  not  want  some  dealer  to 
make  a  big  profit  at  your  expense?  Order  one  of  our 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles. 

Take  it  from  the  depot ;  hitch  to  it ;  run  it  for  Thirty  Days,  and  if  you 
find  it  the  best  rig  on  the  market,  pay  for  it.  If  not,  send  it  back ;  we  don  t 
want  you  to  keep  it.  How  can  we  afford  to  do  this?  Well  you  see t  we  are 
making  the  best  line  of  vehicles  on  the  market,  and  are  not  afraid  to 
to  have  you  pass  judgment  on  them.  Full  details  in 
our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  which  we  send  free. 

It  also  shows  our  fine  line  of  harness. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., 

Station  39,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


■C.q  .// 


To  $  aveTwo 


No.  3034.  ^ 

Buggy.  Price 

Shipment 

from 

Columbus. 


Our  system  of  selling  direct 
from  factory  to  customer  is 
saving  the  carriage  buyers  of 
the  country  many  thousands  of 
dollars  every  yTear.  Our  business 
is  more  extensive  than  any  other 
similar  concern  in  the  world.  We 
are  shipping  buggies,  surreys,  phae¬ 
tons  and  all  kinds  of  high  grade 
vehicles  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Every  dayr  we  receive  testimonials 
from  satisfied  buyers  who  realize 
what  they  gain  and  what  they  save. 
We  want  to  make  a  customer  of 
every  reader  of  this  paper  who 
uses  a  carriage  of  any  kind — and 
we  believe  we  could  do  it  if  we 
could  get  our  catalogue  into  their 
hands  and  show  them  how  much 
they  would  save  by  a  comparison 
of  our  prices  with  those  of  A 
i  local  dealers.  A 


No.  5016.  Park 
Surrey.  Price 
$67.90.  Shipment 
from  Columbus. 


If  you  contemplate  buying  a 
carriage  write  us  for  catalogue. 
The  prices  and  illustrations  shown 
in  this  advertisement  are  samples 
of  our  stock — but  there  is  a  large 
assortment  to  select  from.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction — if  you  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  your  purchase,  you  can  re¬ 
turn  it  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges 
both  ways.  We  also  have  a  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  all  kinds  of  harness,  robes 
and  other  horse  accessories  on  which 
we  can  quote  you  low  wholesale 
rates.  Better  write  to-day. 

LTHE  COLUMBUS  CARRIACE 
AND  HARNESS  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  O.  I*.  O.  Box  ZZii, 

Or  ST.  LOUIS, 

MO. 

P.  O.  Box 


;>  i. 


Write  to 


nearest 


oilice. 


No.  2082.  Runabout.  Price 
$45.60.  Shipment 
from  Columbus.  ^ 


did  the 

M  akervf 


No.  604. 
Team  Harness. 
Price  $£1.50. 
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$1  PER  YEAR 


"  THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

HELPFUL  HINTS  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  HEN. 

Ten  Years  Experience  with  Fowls. 

Moving  from  a  Pennsylvania  railroad  town  to  a 
forsaken  Virginia  plantation,  I  took  up  the  raising 
of  chickens  for  pleasure,  as  I  have  ever  had  a  love 
for  all  feathered  creatures.  My  first  year’s  experience 
was  anything  but  encouraging.  I  bought  10  common 
pullets  and  a  purebred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel,  and 
hatched  150  chicks.  Gapes  was  very  bad  on  this  old 
infected  soil,  but  by  the  careful  use  of  horsehair  loops 
we  were  able  to  get  most  of  the  little  red  worms  out 
of  the  chicks’  throats.  In  some  cases  there  would  be 
several  of  these  hideous  pests  to  be  taken  out  at  a 
time.  When  the  chicks  were  a  few  weeks  old  a  mink 
and  some  rats  killed  over  30.  We  caught  both.  In 
September  when  they  were  about  five  months  old, 
some  of  my  colored  neighbors  (who  also  had  a  love 
foi  chicken  meat)  relieved  me  of  50  one  dark  night. 
We  did  not  catch  them.  That  Fall 
we  bought  a  small  farm  10  miles 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  a 
cold  Winter,  with  the  temperature 
'way  below  zero  for  days  at  a  time.  I 
used  an  old  smokehouse  for  my 
fowls;  it  was  warm  but  had  no  light. 

With  extra  care  and  all  the  skim- 
milk  from  two  cows  I  had  plenty  of 
eggs  to  sell  when  they  were  50  cents 
a  dozen,  and  few  of  my  neighbors 
had  any  at  that  time. 

I  have  had  different  breeds;  Barred 
P.  Rocks,  White  P.  Rocks,  Buff 
Cochins  and  Brahmas,  but  for  eggs  1 
like  the  Plymouth  Rock  and  Leghorn 
cross  best.  I  have  always  had  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  larger  breeds  getting  too 
fat.  I  have  raised  every  year  from 
50  to  200,  and  never  had  a  little  chick 
die,  except  by  accident,  and  of  the 
half  dozen  old  hens  that  have  died 
four  were  found  dead  under  the  roost 
after  eating  a  hearty  supper  and  go¬ 
ing  to  bed  well,  and  two  died  of  old 
age.  Since  leaving  Virginia  I  have 
lived  in  New  Jersey.  Here  I  have  built 
a  good  henhouse,  except  for  the  mis¬ 
take  of  putting  too  much  glass  in  the 
roof,  which  makes  it  too  hot  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  too  cold  in  Winter.  The 
glass  should  be  on  the  south  side, 
and  not  much  of  it.  I  feed  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  I  eat  my  own  meals.  In  the 
morning  equal  measures  bran  and  cornmeal,  and  all 
the  scraps  from  the  table;  at  noon  mixed  grain,  corn, 
oats  and  wheat,  and  at  night  the  same,  except  in  cold 
weather,  when  they  get  whole  corn,  and  warm  water 
three  times  a  day.  In  pleasant  weather  they  have 
their  liberty  two  or  three  hours  each  day. 

I  can  imagine  how  irksome  it  would  be  for  those 
who  do  not  like  hens  to  give  them  the  proper  care. 
1  do  not  consider  it  work,  but  a  pleasure,  just  the 
same  as  one  who  loves  flowers  or  fancywork.  It  is 
interesting  to  me  to  watch  them.  They  are  like  peo¬ 
ple;  some  of  them  have  a  sad  disposition,  others 
comical,  and  others  a  decided  temper.  They  are  the 
ones  that  fill  the  egg  basket.  In  our  little  town  I 
often  pass  yard  after  yard  of  half-starved  chickens. 
Much  of  the  little  food  that  is  fed  to  them  is  lost, 
they  certainly  cannot  lay,  and  are  scarcely  fit  to  eat, 
When  we  really  become  civilized  we  shall  be  kind  to 
our  dumb  animals.  We  should  never  forget  how  help¬ 
less  they  are,  having  no  language  by  which  to  express 
their  feelings  or  needs,  and  how  absolutely  dependent 


on  us  they  are.  Statement  for  1901  for  25  hens: 

Dr.  Cr. 

800  lbs.  corn  . $10.44  252  doz.  eggs,  average 

300  lbs.  wheat  .  4.30  price,  23c . $57.96 

200  lbs.  oats  .  2.25  18  broilers,  45c .  8.10 

250  lbs.  bran  .  2.87  12  hens  .  7.20 

300  lbs.  cornmeal  .  3.64  - 

-  Total  . $73.26 

Total  . $23.40  Profit  . $49.86 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  my  hens  and  their  egg 
record,  but  since  reading  Mrs.  Smith’s  article  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  page  819,  I  feel  less  inclined  to  boast  of 
them.  The  picture,  Fig.  33,  shows  a  familiar  but 
scarcely  profitable  little  pet — a  dainty  little  bantam 
over  five  years  old.  She  does  not  lay,  but  at  times 
crows  furiously.  She  is  as  tame  as  a  kitten,  and  is 
never  so  much  at  ease  as  when  nestling  in  a  friendly 
hand.  s.  v.  f. 

The  Feed  and  Exercise  Question. 

I  keep  500  hens,  and  intend  increasing  to  2,000  or 
3,000,  and  so  am  interested  in  the  account  given  by 
L.  J.  W.,  and  of  course  Mr.  Mapes  as  well.  I  have  ex- 


A  HANDFUL  OF  BANTAM  HEN.  Fig.  33. 

perimented  with  hens  a  great  many  years,  and  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  how  a  hen  is 
led  so  long  as  she  has  a  good  liberal  ration  consisting 
of  mixed  grains,  clover  and  a  certain  amount  of  meat, 
milk  or  cut  bone.  In  fact,  most  poultrymen  agree 
with  this,  but  each  one  seems  to  have  a  way  of  his 
own  of  dealing  it  out  to  them  which,  I  think,  makes 
but  little  difference.  This  is  what  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  know:  Do  any  of  these  men, 
and  especially  Mr.  Underwood,  who  gets  so  many 
eggs,  feed  anything  in  the  way  of  powders,  condi¬ 
ments,  charcoal,  soda,  copperas,  sulphur,  salts,  ginger 
or  any  such  thing?  Do  they  parch  corn  for  them,  etc.? 
If  they  feed  any  such  stuff  we  would  like  to  know 
just  what  it  is,  and  just  how  much  they  feed.  1 
think  no  flock  of  hens  can  be  crowded  haru  fcr  eggs 
and  keep  in  a  healthy  condition  on  feed  alone.  I 
think  they  must  have  more  or  less  of  something  in 
the  way  of  medicine,  and  isn’t  it  possible  that  this 
is  the  reason  why  some  men  get  a  good  many  eggs 
while  others  get  a  few  or  none  at  all,  and  yet  seem  in 


a  general  way  to  be  feeding  about  the  same?  Doesn’t 
keeping  the  hens  healthy  by  feeding  something  of 
this  kind  make  the  difference? 

Here  is  another  thing  worthy  of  note:  You  notice 
Mr.  Underwood  has  no  place  for  his  hens  to  scratch. 
Also,  L.  J.  W.  says  when  he  had  1,100  hens  one  Win¬ 
ter  they  had  very  little  opportunity  for  scratching, 
and  yet  did  the  best  of  any  lot  he  has  had  since.  A 
man  near  me  has  90  hens  doing  better  than  Mr.  Un¬ 
derwood’s,  and  they  have  no  place  for  scratching,  and 
he  keeps  them  in  a  very  ordinary  house  with  but  little 
room.  I  have  plenty  of  room  for  my  hens  to  scratch, 
keep  the  floor  covered  with  dry  litter,  keep  the  houses 
well  cleaned,  scatter  whole  grain  and  make  them 
work  for  it,  besides  doing  my  best  otherwise,  and 
still  my  hens  are  only  doing  fairly  well,  and  hardly 
that  in  first-class  houses.  Would  this  go  to  prove  that 
we  can  overdo  the  scratching  business?  When  the 
weather  is  fine  and  hens  are  not  kept  in  houses  much 
they  do  very  little  scratching,  and  yet  lay  the  best 
they  ever  do.  c.  n.  r. 

Canton,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station  the  Leghorns  that  were  not 
obliged  to  exercise  did  as  well  as 
those  that  were  obliged  to  scratch. 
We  have  not  settled  this  point. 


NURSERY  FOR  BABY  PIGEONS. 

While  looking  up  home  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  women  folks  why  not 
try  raising  squabs  for  market?  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  not  seen  it  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  possible  means  of  earning 
pin  money,  and  judging  from  my  ex¬ 
perience,  I  think  they  would  be  as 
well  paid  for  the  labor  carihg  for 
them  as  anything  they  can  do  on  the 
the  farm.  1  have  been  breeding 
squabs  for  market  about  15  years, 
keeping  several  hundred  breeders 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  find 
them  fully  as  profitable  as  poultry, 
and  at  tne  same  time  they  require 
rather  less  care,  and,  I  think,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  less  liable  to  loss  from 
disease.  There  are  few  farms  on 
which  there  is  not  some  portion  of  a 
building  or  loft  which  would  answer 
for  a  few  pairs  of  breeders,  as  they 
are  not  very  particular  as  to  their 
dwelling.  The  principle  require¬ 
ments  are  that  it  shall  be  reasonably 
warm  and  dry.  Any  old  building  that  has  a  good  roof 
may  be  lined  with  building  paper  to  keep  it  warm  at 
a  slight  cost. 

A  room  about  15  feet  square,  with  an  outside  fly 
about  15x20  feet,  covered  with  wire  netting,  will  do 
nicely  for  about  50  pairs  of  breeders.  When  sparrows 
are  troublesome  it  will  pay  to  use  netting  fine  enough 
to  keep  them  out,  as  you  will  soon  save  enough  feed 
to  offset  the  increased  cost.  There  should  be  two  nest 
boxes,  not  less  than  eight  or  10  inches  square,  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  pair  of  breeders.  These  may  be  of  any 
style  and  put  up  in  any  way  as  best  suits  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  attendant,  as  the  birds  are  easily 
suited  as  to  their  furnishings.  Empty  boxes  can 
usually  be  obtained  from  the  grocers  that  will  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  and  be  much  cheaper  than  making 
them.  If  you  can  select  boxes  18  to  24  inches  long 
and  eight  to  12  inches  deep,  each  box  will  make  a 
home  for  one  pair  of  birds.  By  putting  a  partition 
in  they  may  have  a  nest  at  either  end,  and  a  board 
about  five  inches  wide  should  be  nailed  across  the 
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front  to  keep  eggs  and  young  squabs  from  falling  out. 
These  may  be  hung  about  the  walls  of  the  house,  pre¬ 
ferably  not  close  enough  for  the  occupants  to  stand 
on  their  home  and  fight  with  next  door  neighbors. 

When  you  get  the  house  furnished  begin  right  by 
getting  good  breeding  stock.  There  are  several  large 
varieties  suitable  for  squab  raising,  but  my  choice  is 
the  Homer,  or  Homer  cross;  on  good  common  birds 
they  do  well.  They  are  good-sized  birds,  good  breed¬ 
ers  and  excellent  feeders,  which  is  important  in  mak¬ 
ing  good  squabs.  It  costs  little  if  any  more  to  produce 
fine  large  squabs,  that  will  bring  $3  to  $4  per  dozen, 
than  small  or  dark  birds,  which  will  be  slow  sale  at 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  dozen.  Don’t  get  the  mistaken 
notion  that  the  breeders  must  have  white  or  light- 
colored  feathers  in  order  to  produce  white  meated 
squabs,  for  there  are  no  birds  that  produce  finer  look¬ 
ing  white  squabs  than  blue  checked  or  black  Homers. 

I  have  usually  succeeded  in  marketing  fine  large 
squabs  that  command  a  premium  above  the  highest 
quotations  by  feeding  as  follows:  Morning  feed 
about  30  per  cent  of  whole  corn,  cracked  corn  and 
wheat,  and  10  per  cent  hemp  seed.  Noon  feed  whole 
corn,  cracked  corn  and  Canada  field  peas,  equal  parts, 
and  the  same  at  night.  Many  people  keep  feed  before 
them  all  the  time,  but  I  prefer  feeding  them  three 
times  daily  just  about  what  they  will  clean  up,  and 
always  feed  on  the  ground  outside  the  house.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  all  food  is  of  good  quality,  as 
damaged  grain  will  quickly  cause  trouble,  even  more 
so  than  with  chickens,  and  no  new  grain  should  be 
fed  until  it  is  thoroughly  dried  out  and  well  seasoned. 
They  should  have  fresh  water  three  times  daily  when 
fed,  as  they  will  drink  much  more  directly  after  feed¬ 
ing  than  at  any  other  time,  and  as  they  are  firm  be¬ 
lievers  in  cleanliness  and  bathe  frequently  both  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter  the  water  soon  becomes  unfit  for 
drinking  purposes.  They  must  be  well  supplied  with 
grit  and  oyster  shell,  and  have  salt  in  some  form 
within  reach  at  all  times.  We  supply  salt  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture:  Ground  mortar,  or  old  plaster,  60 
per  cent,  ground  charcoal  30  per  cent,  fine  salt  10  per 
cent,  all  thoroughly  mixed  and  kept  in  boxes  pro¬ 
tected  from  rain,  and  within  easy  reach.  They  must 
have  nesting  material  of  some  kind  which  may  be 
either  thrown  on  the  ground  in  the  fly  or  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  and  may  consist  of  coarse  hay,  straw  or 
tobacco  stems;  the  last  is  probably  the  best,  especially 
in  Summer,  as  there  will  be  little  danger  from  lice 
if  they  have  a  good  supply  of  tobacco  stems  to  nest 
with.  Good  stock  well  cared  for  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  will  as  a  rule  give  you  about  $1  per  pair  above 
cost  of  feed  each  year,  barring  unforeseen  drawbacks, 
and  this  is  probably  as  good  as  anything  that  can  oe 
done  on  the  farm,  amount  of  investment  and  labor 
expended  being  considered.  J.  e.  stevenson. 


THE  NATIONAL  SEED  TESTING  LABORATORY 

HAYSEED  DETECTIVES  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Difference  Between  Expensive  and  Cheap  Seed. 

The*  Seed  Laboratory  was  established  in  1894  by 
Gilbert  H.  Hicks.  It  would  be  idle  to  claim  that  farm¬ 
ers  send  seeds  to  test  as  often  as  we  could  wish.  It 
is  some  trouble,  and  requires  forethought.  One  can¬ 
not  decide  to  sow  clover  Monday,  drive  to  town  for 
the  seed  on  Saturday,  and  have  a  test  made  before 
sowing  the  seed.  When  seed  is  not  bought  until  it 
is  time  to  sow  the  buyer  will  have  to  plant  without 
testing,  and  trust  to  luck  that  the  seed  is  good  and 
will  give  a  stand.  Of  course  the  best  farmers  know 
pretty  well  when  they  buy  seed  whether  or  not  it  is 
fit  to  sow.  The  question  is  not  so  much  thought  of 
in  the  United  States  as  it  is  abroad,  where  every 
cent’s  worth  of  additional  value  counts,  and  seeds  are 
bought  on  a  strict  analysis.  The  time  nas  not  yet 
come  when  the  American  farmer  is  willing  to  go  to 
some  trouble  for  the  sake  of  a  slight  difference  in  the 
value  of  seed.  It  is  usually  only  when  some  glaring 
fraud  has  been  brought  to  his  attention  that  he  lifts 
up  his  voice  and  condemns  the  seedsman.  There  are 
bad  men  in  the  seed  trade,  but  it  is  both  unfair  and 
unwise  to  condemn  a  class  because  of  the  sins  of  some 
member  of  it.  Most  seedsmen  who  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  stay  are  honorable  men,  whose  interests  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  farmer,  and  who,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  would  rather  sell  a  high  grade  than 
a  low  grade  of  seed,  even  at  a  smaller  profit.  But  the 
seedsman  must  keep  different  grades,  because  the 
public  will  have  them.  Many  a  farmer  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  pay  four  or  five  times  as  much  for  a 
purebred  heifer  as  for  a  grade  will  object  to  paying 
a  few  cents  a  bushel  more  for  one  grade  of  clover 
oi  grass  seed  than  for  another.  The  honest  seedsman 
will  warn  him  against  the  low  grade,  but  if  the  seeds¬ 
man  does  not  keep  it  he  will  as  like  as  not  lose  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  this  he  can  ill  afford  to  do. 

Few  people  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  difference  in 
value  between  the  different  grades  of  seed,  and  they 


are  startled  when  they  learn  that  the  quality  goes 
down  much  more  rapidly  than  does  the  price.  The 
Seed  Laboratory  prepared  an  exhibit  for  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  which  consisted  of  different 
samples  of  seeds,  bought  in  the  open  market,  and 
divided  to  show  the  percentage  of  pure  seed,  spurious 
seeds,  and  chaff.  Each  lot  was  put  into  a  glass  tube, 
and  each  set  of  tubes  was  hung  on  a  wall  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit.  In  every  case  the  first  tube  contained  a  sample 
of  the  seed  as  bought;  the  second  the  amount  of  chaff 
and  dirt  in  a  tubeful  of  the  seed;  in  the  third  and 
fourth  respectively  the  spurious  seed  and  the  pure 
seed,  while  the  last  tube  showed  the  amount  of 
usable  seed  in  the  sample.  The  exhibit  showed  at  a 
glance  the  relative  amount  of  usable  seed  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grades,  and  the  cost  of  each.  In  the  table 
below  I  have  collected  the  results  of  the  tests  of  these 
samples,  and  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  price 
actually  paid  for  the  usable  seed  is  higher  when  the 
market  price  of  the  sample  is  lower.  In  the  case  of 
the  Alfalfa  the  price  was  graded  so  as  to  be  very  near 
to  the  true  value  of  the  seed.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  first  two  samples  of  Red-top.  In  all  such 
cases  the  lower  grade  is  as  good  for  the  money  as  the 
higher,  except  that  the  seeds,  while  they  may  germi¬ 
nate  all  right,  are  lighter,  and  will  not  make  such  vig¬ 
orous  plants  as  the  heavier  seeds.  The  best  Brome- 
grass  sample  happens  to  be  the  lowest  priced.  This 
seed  was  grown  in  Idaho,  and  the  eastern  farmer  who 
wants  to  sow  Brome-grass  seed  could  better  afford  to 
buy  it  there  and  pay  the  freight,  than  to  pay  $20  per 
100  pounds  to  eastern  dealers.  Samples  Nos.  2  and  3 
of  Kentucky  Blue-grass  seed  show  that  seed  may  be 
the  same  price  but  differ  widely  in  real  value,  while 
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sample  No.  4  of  the  same  set  shows  how  really  ex¬ 
pensive  the  so-called  extra-clean  seed  may  be.  Low- 
priced  seed  is  usually  the  most  expensive.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  for  a  dealer  to  ask  too  high  a  price  for 
really  good  seed,  but  this  is  by  no  means  as  common 
as  asking  more  for  poor  seed  than  it  is  worth.  In  the 
columns  of  figures  No.  1  is  the  price  per  100  pounds 
as  bought  in  the  open  market;  No.  2  is  inert  matter 
in  full  tube,  per  cent  by  weight;  No.  3  per  cent  by 
weight  of  spurious  seed  in  full  tube;  No.  4  per  cent 
by  weight  of  pure  seed  in  full  tube;  No.  5  per  cent  of 
usable  seed  in  sample;  No.  6  actual  cost  of  usable  seed 
per  100  pounds: 


Kind  of 

Seeds.  No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

Alfalfa  ... 

. $9.00 

2.5  None. 

97.5 

85.31 

$12.33 

Alfalfa  .., 

.  7.00 

14. 

6. 

SO. 

55.2 

12.73 

Red  clover  . 

. 10.50 

1.2 

.3 

98.5 

96.53 

10.88 

Red  clover 

. 10A0 

6. 

3. 

91. 

78.91 

12.70 

Red  clover 

.  9.25 

b. 

47. 

47. 

46.53 

19.81 

Red  clover 

.  5.50 

39. 

21. 

40. 

24.4 

22.45 

Red-top  . . 

.  9.50 

9. 

.5 

90.5 

72.4 

13.10 

Red-top  . . 

.  6.00 

45. 

1.5 

53.5 

45.47 

13.19 

Red-top  .. 

.  2.50 

74. 

3. 

23. 

14.37 

17.24 

Beardless 

brome  grass. 17.00 

7. 

4.5 

88.5 

78.97 

20.98 

Beardless 

brome  grass. 25.00 

34.5 

5. 

60.5 

31.05 

71.43 

Beardless 

brome  grass. 20.00 

38. 

13.5 

48.5 

37.93 

52.63 

Kentucky 

blue 

grass..  8.00 

9.9 

.1 

90. 

77.4 

10.32 

Kentucky 

blue 

grass..  7.00 

19.5 

.5 

80. 

60. 

11.66 

Kentucky 

blue 

grass..  7.00 

18.5 

36. 

45.5 

36.40 

19.18 

Kentucky 

blue 

grass..  4.00 

91. 

1. 

8. 

4.4 

88.88 

Orchard  grass 

.  9.00 

15.5 

3. 

81.5 

70.29 

12.81 

Orchard  grass 

.  7.00 

37.5 

24. 

38.5 

30.60 

22.95 

Orchard  grass 

.  5.00 

73.5 

10. 

16.5 

13.60 

38.46 

The  testing  work  of  the  Laboratory  is  growing 
slowly,  more  rapidly  from  the  seedsmen  than  from 
the  farmers.  Every  year  we  receive  samples  from 
some  seedsman  from  whom  no  samples  had  previous¬ 
ly  been  received.  This  is  true,  too,  of  the  farmers, 
of  course,  and  there  are  men  who  have  sent  samples 
to  us  regularly  every  year  since  the  Laboratory  was 
established.  Others  send  samples  once  and  are  not 
heard  from  again.  In  some  cases  we  are  obliged  to 
make  reports  showing  that  the  man  made  a  mistake 
in  buying  low-grade  stuff.  Many  of  these  men  never 
send  again.  We  frequently  test  samples  for  secre¬ 
taries  of  farmers’  clubs  to  enable  them  to  decide  upon 
purchases,  and  we  have  done  the  same  for  seedsmen, 
wiring  them  so  they  could  buy,  or  not,  according  to 


our  report.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  will 
grow.  It  is  bound  to  do  so  because  it  is  good  and 
necessary  work.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to  test 
one’s  seed,  and  many  times  the  germination  test,  at 
least,  can  be  as  well  conducted  at  home  as  to  send 
away  to  have  it  done,  but  if  one  wish  to  guard 
against  adulteration  and  the  sowing  of  seeds  of  per¬ 
nicious  weeds,  or  to  buy  to  the  best  possible  advan¬ 
tage,  careful  tests  both  for  purity  and  germination 
should  be  made.  When  large  quantities  of  seeds  are 
to  be  purchased  this  course  will  be  found  well  worth 
the  while,  and  even  when  only  a  few  pounds  or  bush¬ 
els  are  sown,  a  test  in  advance  may  prevent  weary 
waiting  and  ultimate  disappointment  and  loss. 

A.  J.  PIETERS. 

OIL  ON  CALIFORNIA  ROADS. 

I  passed  most  of  my  life  in  a  town  in  New  York 
State,  living  on  a  clay  road,  where  good  road-making 
material  was  so  hard  to  get  that  we  were  obliged  to 
use  stone  or  go  in  the  mud.  Coming  out  here  I  found 
the  road  question  a  different  problem,  and  presented 
to  me  in  a  new  aspect.  With  no  rain  for  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  the  sun  shining  most  of  the 
time,  the  roads  get  very  dry,  dusty  and  full  of  chuck 
holes.  Sprinkling  with  water,  where  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  is  necessary  to  lay  the  dust  and  pack  the  soil, 
and  keep  the  roads  from  getting  full  of  holes.  Large 
sections  of  the  surrounding  country  have  no  water, 
and  the  roads  become  almost  impassable  during  the 
Summer.  The  cost  of  the  water,  with  the  labor  of 
putting  it  on,  makes  road  making  very  expensive. 
It  was  a  very  fortunate  occasion  for  this  part  of  the 
State  when  oil  in  considerable  quantities  was  discov¬ 
ered.  In  1899,  or  a  little  before,  our  road  officers 
made  the  first  experiment  with  oil  for  laying  the  dust 
and  making  a  better  road.  It  was  found,  after  several 
trials,  that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  a  good  smooth 
roadbed,  and  when  possible  slightly  crowning,  so  that 
the  water  from  heavy  storms  would  run  to  the  side 
of  the  road.  The  oil  is  applied  to  the  road  hot 
through  a  sprinkler  made  for  that  work,  covering  a 
strip  about  six  feet  wide  in  one  passage.  About  100 
barrels  per  mile  for  the  first  application,  and  about 
one-third  of  that  amount  for  the  second,  in  about 
three  months’  time,  are  necessary.  On  narrow  roads 
two  strips,  or  12  feet,  and  on  wide  roads  three  strips, 
or  18  feet,  will  be  sufficient.  Of  course,  a  good  body 
of  oil  put  on  makes  a  better  roadbed,  more  like  as¬ 
phalt  pavement.  After  the  oil  is  applied  to  the  road 
it  should  be  gone  over  with  a  rake  or  harrow  thor¬ 
oughly  to  mix  the  oil  with  the  soil  and  dust.  On 
sandy  soil,  and  on  roads  very  much  traveled  more 
oil  is  needed  than  on  hard  roads  little  traveled.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary,  where  the  soil  is  quite  soft,  after 
applying  the  oil  to  go  over  the  road  with  a  machine 
that  will  rub  along  on  the  road,  not  gathering  up  any 
of  the  soil.  This  seems  to  smooth  and  pack  the  soil, 
or  roadbed.  Oiling  the  roads  has  been  found  to  do 
better  work  here  than  sprinkling  with  water,  and  is 
much  cheaper,  laying  the  dust  equally  well  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  better  roadway.  The  heavy  oil  is  used,  such 
as  is  pumped  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Sensitive  peo¬ 
ple  will  notice  a  little  smell  for  a  short  time.  No  in¬ 
jury  seems  to  result  to  horses’  feet  nor  to  wagons, 
and  none  to  clothing  if  ordinary  care  is  used.  When 
the  oil  is  first  put  on  it  throws  a  little  by  fast  driv¬ 
ing.  Oiling  the  roads  seems  to  give  general  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  its  use  is  increasing. 

The  amount  of  oil  to  be  used  on  any  given  surface, 
to  obtain  the  best  results,  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Much  depends  upon  the  material  of  the  road¬ 
bed  and  the  amount  of  travel  on  the  road.  One  hun¬ 
dred  barrels  will  give  to  a  strip  18  feet  wide  a  fine 
coating  for  one  mile.  Some  of  our  roadmakers  would 
make  it  a  little  more,  others  a  little  less,  and  follow 
with  another  coat  after  two  or  three  months.  How¬ 
ever,  they  all  agree  that  another  application  should 
be  made  when  the  road  shows  signs  of  wearing  out 
by  getting  dusty  and  full  of  chuck  holes.  I  have  been 
driving  over  roads  that  have  been  oiled  more  than 
one  year,  and  these  roads  still  show  some  benefit 
from  the  oil.  On  these  roads  1,000  barrels  were  used 
on  7 y2  miles.  Part  of  the  oil  was  used  in  second  ap¬ 
plication  in  about  three  months  from  the  first.  Cost 
of  the  oil  here,  when  not  hauled  more  than  eight  or 
ten  miles  by  wagon,  was  not  far  from  $1  per  barrel. 
How  do  the  roads  stand  heavy  rain?  They  seem  to 
wash  out  less  where  oil  is  applied. 

Pasadena,  Cal.  _ william  Goodrich. 

A  FINE  SHROPSHIRE.— At  Fig.  34  is  shown  the 
registered  Shropshire,  Sherlowe  Star,  who  evident¬ 
ly  is  not  afraid  to  look  the  camera  squarely  in  the 
eye.  This  animal  is  one  of  the  flock  at  Wawanund 
Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y.  Shropshires  are  excellent 
mutton  sheep;  the  ewes  are  prolific  and  make  good 
mothers;  and  the  wool  is  long  and  glossy.  Their 
value  for  crossing  with  the  smaller  and  less  hardy 
kinds  is  well  known. 
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SOME  SCENES  FROM  IDAHO. 

The  pictures  shown  in  Figs.  35,  36  and  37,  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  recreations  enjoyed  when  the  day’s 
work  is  over  among  some  R.  N.-Y.  readers  in  Idaho. 
The  scene  of  these  pictures  is  the  Snake  River  Val¬ 
ley,  on  the  border  of  Washington.  It  is  a  rich  and 
fertile  country,  and  the  fruit  interests  are  growing 
rapidly.  The  young  people  shown  in  Figs.  35  and  37 
are  students  from  the  Washington  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Pullman.  During  their  vacation  they  are  help¬ 
ing  to  pick  and  pack  fruit,  finding  this  work  both 
pleasant  and  profitable.  The  group  of  water  lilies 
shown  in  Fig.  36  is  taking  another  form  of  recrea¬ 
tion — a  very  pleasant  one  for  a  hot  day.  These  stu¬ 
dent  fruit  pickers  often  lodge  in  tents,  doing  their 
own  housekeeping,  and  thus  turn  their  work  into  a 
camping-out  picnic. 


THE  ICEHOUSE  AGAIN. 

I  have  read  the  recent  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on 
ice  houses  and  ice  keeping  with  a  good  deal  of  inter¬ 
est.  A  year  ago  I  put  water  on  the  ice  as  suggested 
by  C.  E.  C.,  page  851,  last  volume,  but  I  would  not  do 
it  again.  The  ice  was  frozen  together  so  I  did  not  get 
one  cake  out  whole.  Aside  from  this  his  sug¬ 
gestions  are  certainly  helpful.  When  I  built 
my  ice  house  I  followed  the  suggestions  of  a 
local  dealer,  and  placed  the  studding  two  inches 
over  (outside)  the  sill,  leaving  the  outer  space  open 
as  an  air  space;  then  lined  the  inside  with  boards, 
covered  with  paper,  and  then  again  with  boards.  This 
double  lining  with  paper  between  covers  sides  and 
ceiling.  In  the  ceiling  a  hole  is  cut  just  beneath  a 
ventilating  pipe  in  the  roof.  The  ice  was  carefully 
packed  as  outlined  by  C.  E.  C.  with  six  to  10  inches 
of  sawdust  between  it  and  the  wall.  When  I  opened 
the  house  in  the  Summer  I  found  there  was  consider¬ 
able  loss  by  melting  on  the  sides  and  top.  It  had 
been  left  flat  on  top,  but  had  melted  to  the  shape  of 
a  cone  or  sugar  loaf.  Now  can  any  of  the  doctors  tell 
me  why  it  melted  in  this  shape?  I  am  now  placing 
six-inch  studding  inside,  and  shall  line  again,  fill  the 
space  with  sawdust,  then  adopt  the  suggestion  of  S. 
J.  B.,  page  35,  and  place  the  ice  against  the  wall  with¬ 
out  sawdust  between.  I  would  like  to  ask  S.  J.  B. 
whether  his  third  or  ideal  plan  has  the  air  space  open 
or  closed  at  the  bottom?  I  mistrust  that  the  open 
bottom  air  space  in  my  house  is  not  just  the  thing. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  w.  ruth. 


POWDER  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

I  received  very  flattering  propositions  from  a  Arm  sell¬ 
ing  a  dry  powder  fire  extinguisher.  Is  this  a  good  thing? 
If  it  is  as  represented  I  could  sell  it.  t.  j.  t. 

Pittstown,  N.  J. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  much  information  from 
the  firm  mentioned.  They  would  not  give  us  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  their  powder  for  analysis,  and  seem  to  prefer 
to  sell  through  agents.  It  would,  we  think,  be  safe  to 
sell  the  powder,  but  we  would  not  buy  any  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  nor  sign  any  agreement.  Can  such  a  powder 
put  out  a  fire?  Yes — we  have  seen  it  done.  A  man 
gave  an  exhibition  in  this  city.  He  built  a  small 
house  of  light  wood,  poured  kerosene  over  it  and  set 
it  on  fire.  He  let  it  get  into  a  fierce  blaze,  and  then 
dusted  on  a  brown  powder  which  he  shook  out  of  a 
tube.  This  powder  actually  stopped  the  blaze,  and 
finally  put  it  out.  As  to  the  way  these  extinguishers 
do  their  work  the  following  expert  opinions  give  a 
good  idea  of  it: 

I  should  suppose  the  chemicals  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  a  fire  extinguisher  would  be  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  salt.  These,  as  I  understand  it,  are  the  chief 
ingredients  in  the  solutions  used  for  extinguishing 
fire.  The  theory  of  their  action  is  that  these  salts 
melt  on  a  fire  and  coat  over  the  inflammable  ma¬ 
terial,  keeping  out  the  air  and  checking  the  flames. 
As  to  their  relative  efficiency,  all  depends  on  how 
much  can  be  thrown  on  the  fire.  In  some  cases  the 
solids  and  others  the  liquids  would  be  most  effective. 
As  a  rule,  however,  I  think  the  liquid  fire  extinguish¬ 
ers  are  most  prompt,  for  they  not  only  supply  these 
salts,  but  reduce  the  heat  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  and  by  soaking  the  material,  keeping  out  the 
air.  [Dr.]  e.  h.  jenkins. 

Connecticut. 

I  see  no  reason  why  powders  should  not  be  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  liquids  as  fire  extinguishers.  The  action  of 
chemicals  as  fire  extinguishers  is  to  smother  the 
flames  by  the  generation  of  large  volumes  of  a  non- 
inflammable  gas.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  whether  the  substance  is  a  liquid  or  a  solid, 
provided  it  will  produce  such  a  gas  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Of  course  I  cannot 
tell  what  the  composition  of  the  powder,  which  you 
refer  to,  Is  without  subjecting  it  to  an  analysis,  but 
should  judge  it  to  be  some  substance  like  sodium  bi¬ 


carbonate,  which  will  give  up  carbonic  acid  gas  read¬ 
ily  on  heating.  [Prof.]  v.  l.  leighton. 

Rhode  Island. 


SOW  WHITE  AND  ALS/KE  CLOVER. 

From  careful  observation  and  inquiry  I  find  that 
honey-bees  kept  in  anything  like  a  primitive  way  are 
practically  extinct,  and  that  the  up-to-date  bee  keeper 
has  to  resort  to  feeding  and  careful  breeding  to  keep 
his  little  friends  from  going  the  same  way.  The 
droughts  of  the  past  three  seasons  have  killed  nearly 


PLAYTIME  ON  SNAKE  RIVER.  Fia.  35. 


all  the  White  clover,  assisted  by  the  present  popular 
method  of  clean  culture  and  crop  rotation  practiced. 
The  result  is  the  bees  have  few  blossoms  to  work  on 
in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  except  fruit  blos¬ 
soms,  and  therefore  have  to  resort  to  overripe  and 
decayed  fruit,  which  is  entirely  unfit  to  feed  their 
babies,  and  they  therefore  prove  an  easy  mark  for 
disease.  A  few  years  ago,  bees  stored  largely  for 

"  *  '  •  4 


IDAHO  WATER  LILIES.  Flo.  36. 


Winter  use  of  White  clover  or  in  some  sections  linden 
honey,  which  by  Winter  was  well  ripened  and  proved 
excellent  food,  but  that  is  changed  now,  and  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  least  they  must  depend  largely  for  Winter 
stores  on  buckwheat,  which  comes  late  and  In  uncer¬ 
tain  quantities,  and  does  not  make  ideal  food  for  win¬ 
tering,  as  it  usually  produces  what  is  known  as  dysen¬ 
tery,  and  dysentery  can  be  relied  on  to  destroy  more 


STUDENT  FRUIT  PICKERS  AT  HOME.  Fie.  37. 


bees  than  all  other  diseases  put  together.  If  this 
state  of  things  continue  it  must  soon  reach  the  prac¬ 
tical  bee  keeper  who  uses  all  his  ingenuity  and  skill 
to  avoid  this  tendency,  and  whose  profits  have  reached 
the  low-water  mark.  When  the  practical  bee  keeper 
gives  up  in  despair  the  pomologist  must  suffer,  for 
it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  bee  keeping  and  pomology 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  if  the  bees  fail  the  early  blos¬ 
soming  fruits  would  fail  also,  for  there  are  no  in¬ 
sects  so  active  in  early  Spring  as  Italian  bees  in 
strong  healthy  colonies,  well  located  and  properly 
sheltered. 

We  have  a  small  truck  and  fruit  farm  near  Dan¬ 


ville,  Pa.  We  also  keep  a  few  bees,  in  which  I  am 
much  interested.  In  rotating  crops  we  usually  sow 
three  or  four  acres  of  Red  clover  each  season,  and  by 
way  of  experiment  extending  through  several  seasons 
have  mixed  10  or  12  pounds  White  and  Alsike  clover 
seed  to  40  pounds  Red.  This  on  good  ground  often 
gives  blossoms  on  which  the  bees  work  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  second  season,  when  mown  or  pastured, 
will  yield  food  for  bees  almost  continually  from  June 
to  October.  In  a  few  days  after  the  clover  is  mown 
the  White  clover  heads  begin  to  appear,  and  before 
the  clover  is  cut  the  Alsike  clover  heads  extend  above 
the  Red  clover  and  expose  their  blossoms,  laden  with 
the  choicest  honey.  Alsike  clover  is  a  good  forage 
plant,  and  could  be  profitably  grown  alone  in  the  same 
manner  as  Red  clover.  If  those  Interested  can  be 
made  to  see  the  importance  of  taking  prompt  action 
and  reinstate  White  Clover  with  Alsike  for  a  mate, 
this  Important  problem  can  be  solved  at  small  cost 
compared  to  good  to  be  accomplished,  for  the  White 
and  Alsike  clover  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
in  hay,  pasture  and  benefit  to  soil.  When  large  areas 
of  clover  are  sown  good  results  could  be  obtained  by 
using  six  or  eight  pounds  of  White  and  Alsike  (in 
equal  quantities)  to  one  bushel  Red  clover  seed. 

York,  Pa.  w.  t.  s. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  SILO. 

Facts  and  Figures. 

A  few  days  ago  I  attended  an  Institute  held  at  Theresa, 
N.  Y.,  and  among  the  good  things  said  by  Conductor 
Geo.  Smith  was  this:  “Have  a  silo;  build  it  in  any  shape. 
Fill  it  with  corn  either  cut  or  uncut,  but  have  a  silo.” 
It  set  me  to  thinking  and  figuring,  helped  by  Bulletin 
No.  154,  Cornell  Station.  I  found  that  a  ton  of  silage 
contains  276  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients.  If  we  can 
raise  15  tons  per  acre  we  would  have  4,140  pounds.  Com¬ 
pared  with  wheat  bran  at  $28,  the  price  charged  by  the 
dealers,  we  find  the  acre  of  silage  to  be  worth  $98;  com¬ 
pared  with  gluten  feed  at  $29  per  ton  it  would  be  worth 
$72.  Compared  with  Timothy  hay  at  $12  per  ton  it  is 
worth  $50.  Our  hay  crop  will  not  average  better  than 
one  ton  per  acre,  and  so  I  went  a  step  further  and 
found  that  at  the  same  rate  of  15  tons  per  acre,  which 
maybe  is  pretty  high,  10  acres  of  corn  contain  the  same 
amount  of  digestible  nutrients  as  42  acres  of  the  hay. 
What  farmer,  when  presented  with  such  facts  as  these, 
can  avoid  being  convinced  that  the  silo  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  is  a  most  profitable  one?  If  one  acre  of  corn  is  as 
good  as  four  acres  of  hay,  the  question  of  profit  seems 
to  me,  solves  itself.  The  present  high  prices  for  feed  will 
ultimately  be  a  benefit  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
country.  It  will  set  them  to  thinking;  thinking  how  they 
can  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  feed  dealer,  get  rid  of 
those  feed  bills,  and  naturally  they  will  investigate  the 
silo  as  they  never  did  before.  Here  in  our  immediate 
section  the  farmers  have  been  slow  to  adopt  them;  but 
this  year  has  seen  several  erected,  and  those  farmers 
are  fortunate  indeed.  I  think  there  will  be  a  good  num¬ 
ber  built  another  year.  What  we  farmers  want  are  ob¬ 
ject  lessons.  We  must  see  things.  We  have  been  taken 
in  so  many  times  that  we  have  naturally  become  sus¬ 
picious  of  anything  new;  but  are  ready  to  accept  when 
we  feel  sure  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  success.  The  silo 
has  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  now 
ranked  as  one  of  the  fixtures  of  this  generation,  to  be 
replaced  by  something  more  modern  by  the  generations 
that  will  follow  us.  , 

The  time  will  come  when  the  farm  that  does  not  have 
a  silo  will  be  a  rarity.  I  think  every  farmer  should 
fortify  himself  against  the  midsummer  drought  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  Summer  silo.  This  Winter  has  surely  been  a 
great  object  lesson  to  the  dairymen  of  New  York  State. 
It  has  sent  the  milk  prices  soaring  higher  and  higher, 
in  harmony  with  the  price  of  feed,  and  questions,  such 
as  this:  “Does  it  pay  to  feed  grain  at  the  present  prices 
of  feed  and  milk?”  are  being  talked  over  whenever  two 
farmers  chance  to  meet.  I  presume  that  more  good 
solid  thinking  is  being  done  at  this  time  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  than  ever  before.  This  is  one  thing  that  is  needed. 
I  have  written  this  idea  so  many  times  that  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  mention  it;  but  it  cannot  help  but  be  a 
benefit.  No  great  radical  change  ever  took  place  unless 
there  was  a  corresponding  necessity  which  compelled  it. 
The  need  of  a  cheaper  ration  for  our  stock,  so  that  we 
could  produce  dairy  products  at  a  profit,  led  to  the  silo, 
and  still  greater  need  will  lead  to  other  necessary  ex¬ 
periments  perhaps.  The  question  that  now  is  upper¬ 
most  with  me  it  whether  we  can  raise  Alfalfa.  If  we 
can  do  so  successfully  the  concentrated  feed  bill  can  be 
almost  eliminated.  If  this  article  should  reach  the  eye 
of  any  farmer  who  has  had  any  successful  experience, 
or  has  even  tried  to  raise  it,  T  wish  he  would  give  his 
experience.  Farmers,  how  would  you  like  to  see  a  ration 
like  this? 

Pounds.  Dry  matter.  Protein.  Fat. 


Alfalfa  .  18  16.56  1.98  7.614 

Silage  .  30  6.30  .27  3.87 

Cornmeal  .  2  1.78  G58  1.528 


Total  .  24.64  2.408  13.012 


Cheap,  isn’t  it,  yet  Just  about  fits  the  need  of  the 
dairyman!  If  your  cows  won’t  give  a  good  milk  flow 
on  that  ration,  send  them  to  the  shambles;  you  have  no 
use  for  them.  We  can  raise  those  things  (I  hope).  Who 
said  that  those  who  have  silos  are  the  ones  who  support 
the  feed  dealers?  Why,  those  same  dealers  are  the  ones 
who  are  most  opposed  to  the  farmer’s  silo.  Build  a  silo, 
it  need  not  cost  very  much,  good  tight  walls,  tight  doors, 
in  the  barn:  fill  it  with  corn  that  is  well  eared  (our  na¬ 
tive  corn  is  best),  and  you  have  made  a  good  start  on 
the  road  to  prosperity!  j.  m.  p. 

Pleasls,  N.  Y. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few' 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Gooseberries  for  Minnesota. 

H.  N.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. — What  can  be 
said  about  the  following  varieties  of  goose¬ 
berries:  Hyte’s  Golden  Prolific  and  White 
Queen,  and  who  is  propagating  them? 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  them,  only  as 
occasionally  in  experimental  planta¬ 
tions.  They  >are  European  varieties 
that  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  Houghton  and  Pearl  are  better. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

Ashton  Apple. 

T.  A.  8.,  Catasauqua,  Pa.— What  is  the 
character,  quality  and  value  of  the  Ashton 
apple? 

Ans. — Ashton  is  a  new  seedling  apple 
that  originated  in  Arkansas.  It  is  an 
early  Winter  apple  of  fair  size  and  red 
color,  and  is  sweet  and  rich  in  flavor. 
Those  who  wish  a  sweet  Winter  apple 
of  good  quality  should  give  it.  a  trial. 
Scions  of  it  can  probably  be  obtained 
from  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Fayetteville,  Ark.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Borers  in  Cherry  Trees. 

E.  M.  L.,  Plantsville,  Conn.—  H.  E.  V.  D. 
made  a  mistake  when  he  said  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  several  months  ago  that  borers  did 
not  bore  In  cherry  trees.  In  May  last  I 
dug  33  borers  out  of  a  black  cherry  tree 
11  years  old. 

Ans. — Yes,  I  have  found  that  there  is 
a  small  borer  called  the  shot-hole  borer 
that  does  infest  cherry  trees,  and  it  also 
bores  into  the  bodies  of  peach  trees. 
iNot  long  since  I  got  samples  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  pest  from  Canada,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  is  in  Connecticut,  for  I 
have  lately  heard  of  it  in  neighboring 
States.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
venting  its  ravages.  iNo  kind  of  wash, 
so  far  as  I  have  heard,  will  prevent  the 
beetles  laying  their  eggs.  Wrapping 
with  paper  will  do  it,  but  this  is  very 
troublesome.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Apples  for  Pennsylvania 

IT.  A.  F.,  Homewood,  Pa. — What  do  you 
think  of  the  following  list  of  apples?  I 
fear  it  Is  too  long.  I  want  80  trees  to  fill 
a  small  block  for  a  good  home  market. 
How  far  apart  should  they  be  planted  on 
high  clay  ground,  where  they  do  well  even 
under  neglect?  Eight  Rambo,  six  Grimes 
Golden,  six  Northern  Spy,  ten  Rome  Beauty, 
twelve  York  Imperial,  ten  Baldwin,  eight 
Jonathan,  eight  Wagener,  six  Red  Astra- 
chan,  six  early  Harvest.  I  have  not  much 
love  for  the  Baldwin,  as  it  drops  so  badly 
in  the  Fall. 

Ans. — There  should  be  no  Baldwin 
and  Northern  Spy,  and  but  two  each 
of  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest  and 
Rambo.  In  addition,  I  would  suggest 
planting  two  each  of  Williams,  Primate, 
Chenango,  Gravenstein  and  Hubbard- 
ston.  These  will  fill  out  a'good  selec¬ 
tion  of  Summer  and  Fall  kinds  for  home 
use.  The  other  20  I  would  add  to  the 
York  Imperial  and  Grimes.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

How  to  Build  a  Greenhouse. 

IF.  M.  R.,  Seaford,  Del.— I  Intend  to  build 
a  hothouse  in  which  to  grow  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  tomato  plants  early.  Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  how  to  build  the  hot¬ 
house  to  be  a  success,  and  in  the  cheapest 
way  possible? 

Ans. — Tomato  plants  are  extensively 
grown  in  hotbeds,  but  earlier  plants 
may  be  had  in  greenhouses.  The  cheap¬ 
est  houses  for  the  purpose  are  about  11 
feet  across,  and  should  be  built  in 
lengths  not  much  less  than  100  feet.  The 
ordinary  span-roof  construction,  run¬ 
ning  north  and  south,  gives  best  re¬ 
sults.  This  will  give  two  benches  three 
feet  four  inches  wide,  and  a  walk  two 
feet  across,  allowing  for  tnickness  of 
side  walls.  Hotbed  sashes  six  feet  long 
may  be  used  for  glazing,  and  will  give 
sufficient  slant  to  the  roof,  or  ordinary 
sash  bars  put  in  not  closer  than  12 
inches  apart,  and  the  glazing  done  with 
12x14  or  12x16  glass,  beddod  in  putty 
in  the  usual  way.  The  side  walls,  made 


of  matched  siding  and  barn  boards,  with 
building  paper  between,  nailed  to  a  line 
of  locust  and  cedar  posts  set  eight  feet 
apart,  need  not  be  over  three  feet  high, 
and  the  benches  inside  may  be  about 
28  inches  high,  which  will  give  eight 
inches  clear  for  plants  at  the  eaves. 
Heating  may  be  by  hot  water  or  steam 
pipes  under  the  benches,  or  in  houses 
not  over  50  feet  in  length,  by  a  coal 
stove  in  a  separate  compartment  at  a 
low  level,  with  an  eight-inch  tile  flue 
carried  under  the  bench  on  the  north 
side,  with  a  chimney  at  least  12  feet 
high  at  the  further  end.  The  ordinary 
brick  arch  flues  are  expensive  in  fuel. 
Provision  should  be  made  to  keep  a 
minimum  temperature  of  at  least  50 
degrees  during  the  coldest  nights.  De¬ 
signs  and  dimensions  for  such  houses 
vary  greatly,  and  it  would  pay  you  to 
read  Prof.  Taft’s  Greenhouse  Construc¬ 
tion,  price  $1.50,  from  this  office. 

Apples  and  Pears  for  Western  Michigan. 

A.  R..  H.,  Buchanan,  Mich. — What  distance 
apart  would  it  be  best  to  plant  apple  trees 
on  good  corn  land  for  a  commercial  or¬ 
chard?  What  varieties,  in  your  opinion, 
would  succeed  best  here,  and  be  most 
profitable  for  a  commercial  orchard? 
Would  apples,  peaches  or  plums  be  best 
to  use  as  fillers?  Give  choice  in  order  and 
varieties  each  to  be  used  as  fillers.  When 
using  fillers  in  an  apple  orchard  do  they 
fill  rows  both  ways?  What  varieties  of 
pears  would  be  most  profitable  to  grow 
here  for  market? 

Ans. — Permanent  apple  trees  should 
be  40  reet  apart  in  Michigan,  and  in 
most  other  sections,  except  in  the  West, 
where  the  trees  bear  very  early  and  do 
not  attain  the  age  and  size  tha/t  they 
would  under  other  conditions.  The 
list  of  profitable  commercial  apples  is 
very  limited  for  any  section,  and  west¬ 
ern  Michigan  is  no  exception.  Although 
there  have  been  very  few  tests  of  the 
Sutton  in  that  region,  1  fully  believe 
that  it  will  do  as  well  there  as  in  New 
York  and  other  eastern  States,  where 
it  is  supplanting  the  Baldwin.  How¬ 
ever,  Baldwin  is  one  of  the  varieties 
that  should  be  planted.  Rhode  'Island 
Greening  is  another  for  it  is  an  old 
standard  that  does  well,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  sell.  Northern  Spy  is  late  in  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing,  but  it  is  dependable 
when  it  begins.  Jonathan  is  rather 
small  in  that  climate,  but  it  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Grimes  is  another  most  superior 
apple,  and  is  getting  more  and  more 
popular  every  year.  Hubbardston  is 
also  of  high  quality  and  a  good  variety 
in  almost  every  way.  York  Imperial  is 
worthy  of  trial,  and  so  is  Rome  Beauty. 

I  would  use  early  bearing  apple  trees  as 
fillers,  and  some  Kieffer  pear  trees,  but 
no  peaches  or  plums.  The  varieties  of 
apples  I  would  sugest  for  fillers  are 
Wagener,  Oldenburg  and  a  few  Yellow 
Transparent.  The  plan  which  I  prefer 
in  setting  fillers  in  an  apple  orchard  is 
to  put  them  both  ways,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  every  third  row  of  fillers 
is  left  out.  This  leaves  a  broad  space 
every  fifth  row  to  serve  as  a  roadway 
for  the  passage  of  teams.  I  prefer  to 
have  these  wiide  spaces  run  north  and 
south.  While  there  may  be  more  profit 
in  growing  the  Kieffer  pear  than  any 
other,  yet  its  poor  quality  is  a  serious 
objection.  Bartlett  is  the  best  pear  for 
general  market  purposes,  h.  e.  y.  d. 

Bleaching  Winter  Celery. 

A.  F.  K.,  Orwigshurg,  Pa.— Will  you  Inform 
me  how  to  bleach  celery?  I  have  two  large 
houses,  glass  on  one  side  of  roof,  full  of 
Winter  Queen  celery,  planted  very  close; 
yet  it  will  not  bleach  for  me  right.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  fine.  This  is  my  first  experience 
packing  in  houses  for  Winter. 

Ans. — 'The  bleaching  of  celery  and 
other  plants  is  the  result  of  an  effort 
to  grow  in  the  dark.  If  your  celery  is 
planted  on  the  soil  where  it  can  get 
enough  moisture  to  start  growth,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  darken  the  houses 
by  covering  the  glass.  The  celery 
should  be  in  as  near  total  darkness  as 
possible,  and  the  temperature  should  be 
high  enough  to  maintain  a  slow,  steady 
growth.  The  green  outer  stalks  will 


slough  off  in  time,  and  the  center  bleach 
perfectly. 

Pruning  Plum  Trees.— The  Burbank 
plum  tree  is  a  very  strong  grower,  throw¬ 
ing  out  long  branches  every  year.  These 
should  be  kept  headed  in  every  season  by 
cutting  back  the  long  branches  one-third, 
one-half  or  even  more;  by  so  doing  the 
grower  can  keep  the  trees  in  the  desired 
shape.  If  I  had  Burbank  trees  eight  years 
old  that  had  not  been  pruned  I  should  thin 
out  some  of  the  worst  branches  that  were 
interlocking,  then  shorten  in  the  long  ones. 
I  think  if  the  inquirer  follows  this  treat¬ 
ment  he  will  soon  have  his  trees  in  better 
shape.  ETHELBERT  BLISS. 

Massachusetts. 


When 
you 

haven’t 
a  minute 
to  spare, 
you  need  an 

Elgin 

Watch 

It  is  the  world’s  standard  time¬ 
keeper.  Sold  by  Jewelers  every¬ 
where.  An  Elgin  Watch  always 
has  the  word  “Elgin”  engraved  on 
the  works.  Booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  III. 


Oats 

yielding  oats  are  Michigan  Northern  Grown.  Hammond’s 
rtamelcss,  Hammond’s  English  Wonder,  Czar  of  Ilussta  and 
Michigan  nond.r,  the  four  best  varieties.  Rust  proof,  stiff 
straw,  have  yielded  320  bu.  per  acre.  Catalog  describing 
these  oats  and  all  other  farm  seeds  free  on  request 
lUltltV  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Uni  4-.'.  R„t  PDt  Itl-V 


t>5c  a  bn.  and  up. 

The  cleanest, 
heaviest,  best 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


SEEDS 


have  been  the  standard  of  excellence 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  were  awarded 
the  GOLD  MEDAL  both  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  and  Pan-American 
1901.  Our  101st  Annual  Catalogue  Is  In 
every  respect  the  most  complete,  most 
reliable,  and  most  beautiful  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  Annuals. 

Write  for  It.  We  mall  it  free. 


J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

(Late  of  1.5  John  Street) 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


ESTABLISHED  1821. 

HIGH-GRADE 

Garden  Seeds 

BRIDGEMAN'S  SEED  WAREHOUSE 

37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 


Best  in  the  World.  , 

None  so  low  in  price.  Largest  illustrated 
1  seed  catalogue  ever  printed,  FREE.  En-  f 
graving  of  every  variety.  Price  only  1 
cent  per  pkg,  and  up.  A  lot  of  extra 
I  packages,  rare  sorts,  presented  FREE 
with  every  order.  Send  name  and  address 
by  card  or  letter. 

LR.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Japan  Walnuts. 


Trees  grow  very  fast,  produce  sweet 
nuts,  bear  young  and  every  year,  profi¬ 
table  and  make  elegant  shade.  Full  line 
of  trees,  plants  and  vines.  Catalog  free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown.N.J. 


1902  SEEDS. 


This  great  Western  seed  house  offers  a  complete  line  of  seeds  for 
the  farm  and  garden  In  19U2.  Everything  new,  fresh  and  reliable 
and  the  largest  stock  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Speltzand 
,,  _  „  Macaroni  Wheat,  Alfalfa.  Kaffir  Corn,  Cane  and  Millet  Seed  and 

othergramsand  grasses.  Try  our  Kalian*  Standard  Tomato  ’  _  , 

*“  TT  T  fopas  Seed  House 


GRASS  SEEDS 


GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 

GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 

G8HSS  miXTUHES  SPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO  SOU  (ILL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS*  MANUAL,  for  1902,  82  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Grass 
and  o' her  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw 
this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 


HENDERSON  &  CO. 


- 35  &  37 - 

CORTLANDT  ST. 


NEW  YORK. 


CLEAR 
THE  TRACK! 

Here’s  the  monarch — nothin? 
like  it  on  earth.  Halzcr’s  New  gOth 
Century  Oat  takes  the  cake,  cariies  first 
prizes  as  the  biggest  yielder  everywhere.  The  fact 
is,  Salzer’s  oats  are  bred  to  produce*.  The  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculturcclaims  thatoutof  over  400  samples  and 
kinds  tested,  Salzer’n  were  the  best.  How  do  you  like  that, 

Mr.  Farmer?  Our  new  20th  Century  Oat  is  bound  to  completely 
revolutionize  oat  growing  and  we  expect  dozens  of  farmers  to  report 
yields  iu  1902  running  from  200  to  800  bushels  per  acre.  Price  is 
dirt  cheap.  Be  in  the  swim  and  buy  this  variety  this  spring  to  sell  to 
your  neighbors  the  coming  fall  for  seed.  It  will  surely  pay  you. 

Salzer*s  Marvel  Wheat — 42  bus.  per  Acre 

The  only  spring  wheat  on  earth  that  will  yield  a  paying  crop  north,  east,  south, 
and  west  and  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  We  also  have  the  celebrated  Macca- 
toni  wheat,  yielding  on  our  farms,  63  bushels  per  acre. 

SPELTZ 

The  most  marvelous  cereal  and  hay  food  on  earth,  producing  from  60  to  80  bushels 
of  grain  and  4  tons  of  rich  hay  per  acre. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS 

Wc  are  the  largest  growers  and  our  stock  of  earliest  Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  corn  and 
all  money  making  vegetables  is  enormous.  Prices  are  very  low.  Onion  seed  60 
ceDts  and  up  a  pound.  Catalogue  tells. 

For  lOc—  Worth  $10 

Our  great  catalogue  contains  full  description  of  our  Beardless  Barley, 
yielding  109  bushels;  our  Triple  Income  Corn,  going  400  bushels; 
our  potatoes,  yielding  600  bushels  per  acre;  our  glass  and  clover  * 
mixtures,  producing  6  tons  of  magnificent  hay;  our  Pea 
Oat,  with  its  8  tons  of  hay,  and  Teosinte  with  80  tons 
of  green  fodder  per  acre.  Salzer’s  great  catalogue, 
worth  $100  to  any  wide  awake  gardener  or 
farmer,  with  10  farm  seed  samples, — worth 
$10  to  get  a  start — is  mailed  you  on 
receipt  of  10c.  postage. 
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Apples  for  Vermont. 

G.  S.  M..  Bridgewater,  Vt.— I  would  like  a 
list  of  apples  suited  both  to  home  use  and 
market  and  likely  to  grow  well  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  The  main  dependence  for  revenue 
would,  of  course,  be  the  market  varieties. 

Ans. — A  suitable  list  for  general  use 
for  Vermont,  except  for  the  extreme 
northern  part,  would  he  as  follows: 
Early  Harvest,  Williams,  Benoni,  Pri¬ 
mate,  Oldenburg,  Chenango,  Graven- 
stein,  Grimes,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Baldwin,  McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy. 
The  early  varieties  should  only  he 
planted  sparingly  and  the  main  bulk  of 
the  orchard  of  the  last  four  or  five 
kinds.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Warming  the  Henhouse. 

G.  F.,  D undo s,  Minn.— In  your  description 
of  the  henhouse  of  O.  W.  Mapes,  is  the 
floor  tight  up  to  the  sides  of  the  room 
that  the  hens  roost  in,  or  is  there  a  space 
left  so  the  foul  air  can  settle  down  to  the 
room  below  the  roosting  room,  so  the  pipe 
can  carry  it  away?  Why  does  he  use  cop¬ 
per  for  the  warming  box?  Would  not  gal¬ 
vanized  sheet  iron  do  as  well? 

Ans. — As  we  stated  in  the  article,  the 
wooden  shutter  does  not  come  down  to 
the  floor,  and  does  not  reach  close  up  to 
the  nest  platform.  There  is  plenty  of 
space  for  the  foul  air,  which  is  heavier 
than  the  pure  air,  to  roll  down.  Mr. 
Mapes  uses  copper  in  the  drum  because 
it  is  more  sensitive  to  heat  than  other 
metals.  Sheet  iron  might  answer,  but 
on  very  cold  nights  the  heat  from  the 
hens  would  not  be  sufficient  to  heat  the 
air  inside  the  drum  enough  to  make  it 
rise.  A  small  amount  of  heat  affects 
the  copper,  and  thus  keeps  up  the  move¬ 
ment  of  air. 

Apple  Trees  in  Peach  Orchard, 

E.  M.,  Mansfield,  Pa.— The  former  owner 
of  my  farm  planted  a  peach  orchard  and 
then  planted  apple  trees  along  each  end 
in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  peach  trees.  Can  I  move 
apple  trees  2%  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
w'ith  safety?  What  is  the  best  time  and 
manner  of  doing  the  work? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  is  practicable  to  trans¬ 
plant  apple  trees  that  are  three  inches 
in  diameter,  or  even  larger,  provided 
the  greatest  care  is  used  in  doing  it. 
The  time  to  transplant  ds  in  either 
Fall  or  early  Spring.  The  roots  should 
be  left  as  long  as  is  practicable,  and  as 
■much  earth  left  on  them  as  possible. 
It  is  well  to  lift  them  on  to  a  stone  boat 
or  sled,  fastening  or  holding  them  by 
hand  in  an  upright  position,  and  thus 
draw  them  to  their  new  places.  They 
should  be  firmly  planted,  by  filling  in 
and  tamping  the  earth  on  all  sides  of 
the  roots.  The  main  branches  should 
be  cut  back  quite  severely,  and  if  the 
location  is  a  windy  one,  guy  lines  tied 
to  stakes  should  he  used.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Hoses,  Mildew  and  Sprayers. 

E.  E.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.— What  would 
you  consider  the  best  climbing  everbloom- 
ing  rose  for  this  section?  It  would  have  to 
be  reasonably  hardy.  What  is  the  cause 
and  remedy  for  mildew  on  roses?  We  had 
a  Crimson  Rambler  and  some  Tea  roses 
completely  covered  with  it  last  Summer, 
and  could  find  no  remedy.  The  season  was 
a  very  wet  one  at  the  time  the  mildew  de¬ 
veloped.  What  is  the  best  sprayer  for  an 
amateur  to  spray  small  fruits  and  trees, 
one  of  medium  cost,,  and  a  hand  sprayer 
for  a  small  place?  Would  like  to  have  one 
that  would  answer  above  purposes  and  also 
do  to  spray  Paris-green  on  potatoes. 

Ans. — Hardy  climbing  roses  of  the 
perpetual  or  everblooming  type  are  not 
plentiful.  Among  the  most  desirable 
for  your  purpose  is  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette,  large,  double,  brilliant  crimson; 
William  Allen  Richardson,  rich  deep 
yellow;  Empress  of  China,  soft  pink, 
semi-double,  and  Alister  Stella  Grey, 
pale  cream,  small,  but  'borne  in  large 
clusters.  The  last  is  much  the  hardi¬ 
est.  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  'brilliant  scar¬ 
let  crimson,  quite  double,  sweet  scent¬ 
ed  and  very  free,  is  not  strictly  a 
climber  but  throws  up  long  canes  un¬ 
der  high  culture.  Ards  Rover  is  very 
hardy  and  free  in  Spring  but  rather  shy 
in  Fall;  very  large,  double,  deep  crim¬ 
son.  Climbing  Clothilde  Soupert  has 
not  been  thoroughly  tested,  but  appears 


to  be  a  good  climber  and  blooms  just 
like  the  typical  Clothilde  Soupert,  from 
which  it  is  a  “sport.”  Taken  altogeth¬ 
er,  if  the  color  suits,  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  of 
the  above.  It  is  fairly  hardy  about  New 
York.  Rose  mildew  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
fection  of  a  shallow-feeding  fungus,  the 
mycelium  of  which  burrows  through 
the  tissues  of  the  leaf  while  the  fruit¬ 
ing  or  spore-bearing  branches  emerge 
and  form  the  velvety  grey  mildewed 
patches.  Chilly  nights  following  hot 
sunshine  and  an  excess  of  moisture 
greatly  favor  its  spread.  The  best 
remedy  is  dry  powdered  sulphur,  the 
precipitated  sulphur  of  the  drug  stores 
is  best,  thoroughly  dusted  over  the  fo¬ 
liage,  and  especially  blown  on  the  un¬ 
derside  of  the  leaves.  This  is  not  a 
cure,  but  prevents  further  infection,  and 
should  be  frequently  repeated.  Weak 
Bordeaux  Mixture  is  quite  effectual.  It 
should  not  contain  more  than  three 
pounds  each  copper  sulphate  and  lime 
to  each  50  gallons  of  water.  Dry  Bor¬ 
deaux  or  Fungiroid  mixed  with  half  its 
bulk  of  fine  sulphur  is  also  very  good 
if  dusted  on  when  the  foliage  is  wet 
with  dew.  There  are  many  good  low- 
priced  sprayers  on  the  market.  The 
churn  and  Dewey  hand  sprayers  made 
by  Leggett  &  Bro.,  New  York,  are  thor¬ 
oughly  useful  implements  sold  at  a 
moderate  price.  Paris-green  may  be 
used  with  them  as  well  as  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  solutions. 

What  Ails  the  Peach  Trees  ? 

J.  U.  (No  Address).— My  peach  trees  have 
or  had  red  leaves,  scarcely  a  leaf  on  most 
of  the  trees  that  was  not  red,  and  the 
fruit  rotted  or  dried  upon  the  trees  when 
It  was  about  half  grown.  One  tree,  the 
Champion,  had  green  foliage,  looked  quite 
healthy,  but  every  peach  rotted  just  before 
ripening.  It  had  as  much  as  two  bushels 
on;  they  were  large,  did  not  rot  until 
nearly  full  grown.  They  have  no  small 
wiry  twigs  on  the  body  or  limbs.  Have 
they  the  yellows?  If  not,  what  is  the 
matter,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 

Ans. — Neither  red  leaves  nor  prema¬ 
ture  rot  in  fruit  are  especially  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Peach  yellows.  Red  leaves 
often  accompany  Peach  curl,  injury 
from  borers,  lack  of  plant  food  or  any 
affection  that  depresses  the  vitality  of 
the  tree.  A  healthy  peach  tree  should 
have  deep  green  foliage  until  frost. 
Peaches  will  rot  before  ripening  on 
healthy  trees  during  hot,  moist  weath¬ 
er  if  infected  with  spores  of  the  rot 
fungus.  If  your  trees  have  yellows  the 
foliage  will  become  paler,  and  a  bushy 
growth  of  short  branches  start  from 
the  old  wood.  Look  out  for  borers,  fer¬ 
tilize  thoroughly,  prune  closely  and 
thin  the  fruits  until  they  hang  five  or 
six  inches  apart.  If  the  trees  do  not 
respond  to  care  and  fertilization  they 
should  be  destroyed. 

Peaches  and  Plums. 

W.  M.  K.,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.—l.  Will 
Japan  plums  thrive  in  this  locality?  We 
are  about  1,200  feet  above  sea  level.  My 
land  is  clay  loam,  southern  exposure, 
fairly  well  protected  from  west  wind  by 
high  range  of  hills.  I  call  the  soil  clay 
loam,  but  it  has  a  loose  yellow  subsoil,  not 
a  compact  clay.  If  they  will  succeed  here, 
what  are  the  best  commercial  varieties, 
and  which  come  into  bearing  soonest?  2. 
Will  peaches  thrive  here  also?  I  would 
like  to  have  about  25  trees  to  raise  fruit 
for  the  local  market.  I  also  have  some 
black  loam,  well  protected,  with  a  warm 
sunny  southern  exposure.  What  are  the 
hardiest  early  peaches,  and  what  would  be 
the  best  fertilizer  for  peaches  and  plums? 

Ans. — 1.  Japan  plums  would  be  quite 
likely  to  succeed  in  your  locality  and 
soli.  Abundance,  Chabot,  Burbank  and 
Red  June  have  proved  most  valuable  for 
market.  2.  Some  of  the  hardier  peaches, 
such  as  Crosby,  Bokhara,  Elberta  and 
Triumph  should  succeed  with  you, 
though  there  might  be  occasional  loss 
of  buds  from  cold.  Many  varieties  are 
claimed  to  be  specially  hardy  without 
any  warrant  The  best  fertilizers  for 
peaches  and  plums  are  undoubtedly  raw 
ground  bone  and  wood  ashes.  Five  to 
10  pounds  of  bone  and  a  half  bushel  of 


ashes  may  be  worked  in  around  each 
tree,  increasing  as  the  trees  come  into 
bearing. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Let  Me  Tell  You 


How  to  Get  Well. 

Send  no  money;  simply  state  the  book 
you  want.  It  will  tell  you  what  I  spent 
a  lifetime  in  learning. 

With  the  book  I  will  send  an  order  on 
your  druggist  for  six  bottles  of  Dr. 
Shoop’s  Restorative;  and  he  will  let  you 
test  it  a  month.  If  satisfied,  the  cost  is 
$5.50.  If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  your  drug¬ 
gist  myself. 

I  do  just  as  I  say.  Over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  people  have  secured  my  treatment 
in  that  way,  and  39  out  of  each  40  have 
paid  for  it  because  they  were  cured.  Not 
a  penny  is  accepted  if  it  fails. 

There  are  39  chances  in  40  that  I  can 
cure  you.  No  matter  how  difficult  your 
case,  I  take  the  entire  risk,  for  those 
half  million  cases  have  proved  what  my 
remedy  can  do. 

My  way  is  to  strengthen  the  inside 
nerves.  I  bring  back  the  nerve  power 
which  alone  makes  each  vital  organ  do 
its  duty.  No  other  remedy  does  that; 
and  in  most  chronic  diseases  there  is  no 
other  way  to  get  well.  Don’t  let  doubt 
or  prejudice  keep  you  from  asking  about 
it. 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Or.  Shoop,  Box 
570,  Racine,  WIs. 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  No.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (sealed), 
Book  No.  (i  on  Rheumatism. 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


Corn  Planting 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  depends  upon  it.  For  all  purposes. 
In  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 
ground  nothing  equals  the 

SPANGLER 
CORN  PLANTER. 

It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  Inanresthe  erop.  You 
know  when  It  is  working;  you  can  see  the  corn  on  its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertlllier 
attachment.  New  device  for  sowing  pens,  beans,  ensi¬ 
lage,  corn.  ct«.  WealsomakethefamnusSpanglerLoir. 
Down  drain  and  Fertlllter  Drill.  Write  for  catalog  and  circ. 

SPANGLER  MANUFACTUBIN6  CO.,  505Queen  St.,  York,  Pa. 


PSOH’S 


Wheelbarrow^ 

Grass  Seeder 

isn’t  like  any  other — it’s  better.  Itsowg  al  1  kinds 
of  Grans  Seed.  Itsows  Clover.  Alfalfa,  Red  Top, 
Orchard  Gras*,  Millet,  Flax  Seed,  El o.  We  make 
roomy  hopper  for  sowing  Wheat, 
Kye,  Oat*  and  Burley.  It 
sows  30  acres  a  day  easily. 
Wind  can’t  stop  you;  lt*s  so 
close  to  the  ground.  Don’t 
need  to  “stake  off” — 
just  follow  the  drill 
marks.  It  weighs40  lbs 
and  is  well  and  durably 
made.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  etc. 

0.  E.Thompson&Son. 

Ypsllanti,  Mich, 


HOLMES  WIRE  ROPE  SEEDER. 


S,ronsL,.h«, 

Durable, 

Efficient. 


Does  not Bunch 
nor 

Injure  Seed. 


8ow8  14  or  16  ft.  wide.  Light,  strong  Iron  wheel.  T7n- 
equaled  for  sowing  timothy,  clover,  alfalfa,  ete.  We 
want  agent.  In  every  locality.  W rite  for  special  terms. 


THE  HOLMES  WIRE  ROPE  SEEDER  C0„  YPSILAHTI,  MICHIGAM. 


fVCLOKC 


seen 
SOWERS 

Sow  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seeds 
perfectly.  Save  %  of  seed  and  %  of 
I  labor.  25  years  the  standard  and  sent 

|  anywhere  on  trial.  How  to  earn  one  in  three  I 
hours  and  circulars  sent  free.  Address 
Champion  Seeder  Co.  Urbana,  Ind. 


American  Gardening 

10  Sample  Copies,  separate  Issues,  lOo. 

Published  at  136  Liberty  St.,  Hew  York. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

4 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 

No.  100  William  St  real.  N,w  York. 


RIPPLEY’S 

IMPROVED  1902 
COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYERS 

have  fine  Vermorel  Spray  Nozzle; 
made  ofheavy  copper  and  galva¬ 
nized  steel;  has  safety  valve. 
Strongly  riveted  and  double 
seamed.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  rep¬ 
resented  and  to  be  the  strongest 
sprayer  manufactured.  l;ine  for 
spraying  young  orchards.  Trees 
25  feet  high  by  using  extension 
pole.  Exterminating  insects  from 
vegetables,  spraying  gardens, 
washing  buggies,  bine  fur  white¬ 
washing  buildings, etc.  Made  in 
two  sizes, 4  and  6  gallon.*.  4 Gal. Galv.,$5; 

4  Gal.  copper,  $7.  Fine  brass  pmnp  fitted 
on  outside.  Solution  easily  agitated.  We 
also  sell  large  orchard  sprayers.  5  Gal. 
Galvanized,  $5.50,  6  Gal.  Copper,  $8.00. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  our  Sprayer  and 
BreederSupply  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 

pley  Hdw.  Co. ,Box223, Grafton, III. 


™E  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER 

ESTGuarantecd  to  sow  GO  acres  per 
(lay  (either  horseback  or  on 
foot)  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Mil¬ 
let,  Flax,  etc.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  Post  Office  $  |  Of 

on  receipt  of .  liZv 

If  not  satisfactory,  money  refunded. 

Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 

W.  J.  BUSS,  53  Day  St..  Golden,  III. 

We  with  pride  recommend  the  Lightning  Seed 
Sower,  the  best  sower  made.  They  have  forced  all 
others  out  of  the  market  In  this  section.  Farmers 
use  only  the  Lightning.  It  will  do  all  that  Is  claimed 
for  It.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  . 

H.  H.  EMM1NGA,  Banker,  Grain  and  Seeds. 

M.  L  &  A.  E.  SELBY,  Hay,  Grain  and  Seeds. 
TENHAFFE  &  RE YNOLD8,  Stock  lealers. 
McCRAY  &  THOM  AS,  Implement  Dealers. 


THE  MICHIGAN  Seeder, 

the  only  practical  seeder  made  for  all  kinds, 
of  grass  seed.  Not  affected  by  wind  or  rain. 

Lightest  and  easiest  running. 
SOLO  ON  TRIALatalow  price. 
Booklet  with  calendar  free. 
SKEDER  A  HAMMOCK  CH.UIt  CO., 
Box  20,  Homer,  Mich. 


PrnHo  Potrnlonm  kUls  Jau  Jos6  Scale’  keep8 

UlUllC  rcll  Ulclllll  Hies  off  cattle.  Best  45  deg. 
gravity,  paraffine  base  (direct  from  wells),  8  cents 
per  gallon  f .  o.  b.  Gravity  Oil  Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


PRO  FI  T  oh  LOSS? 


That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 


SPRAY  PUMP 


Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 


Send  for  Catalogue.  -■ 


MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 


BENTON  H4RBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


perosene  Sprayini 
Pays. 

Our  Barrel  Spray  Pun 

(seecut)is  the  best  Pump  ma 
for  emulsifying  and  Spray! 
Kerosene  and  Water.  T\ 
pumps  operated  by  one  lev< 
one  drawing  Oil  from  the  C 
Tank,  and  the  other  Wat 
from  the  surrounding  barn 
blending  both  at  the  point 
discharge  in  a  milk  like  enu 
sion.  The  amount  of  c 
used  is  easily  regulated— fro 
5%  to  25%  as  desired.  \\ 
handle  a  full  line  of  Sprr 
Pumps  and  Knapsack  Sprayers  of  a 

Sizes.  Also  all  kinds  of  Farm  and  Gard> 
Seeds  Implements,  etc.  All  fullyr  describ* 
and  Illustrated  in  our  free  catalogue  No.  1 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO 

205  N.  Paca  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 

SS! 


OTHER  MEN  HAVE  FOVND 

the  very  best  results  In  spraying  fruit  tree*,  bu»he» 
uud  vine*  from  the  use  of  our  wonderful 

HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMPS. 

You  would  doubtless  have  the  same  experience.  We  make 
a  most  complete  line,  embracing  mounted  and  unmounted 
Barrel,  Knapsack  and  Bucket  Sprayer*.  In¬ 
sect  pests,  fungous  and  other  diseases  have  no 
terrors  for  the  man  who  owns  and  uses  Hardie 
Sprayers. 

Our  catalogue  gives  cuts  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  a  most  extended  line  of 
nozzles  and  other  accessories.  Also 
gives  many  pages  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how,  when  and 
where  to  spray.  Long  list  of 
formulas  for  Bpraying  everything. 
W  e  mail  the  book  free.  Ask  forit. 

The  Hardie  Sprav  Pump  Mfg. 


Empire  King 

He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a 
dieapped.  Blight,  bugs, rot  and 
'  )  damage  the  crop, 


_ _  Sprayer  is  ham 

rust,  mold  and  mildew  all  conspire  to  damage 
’  and  in  all  cases  succeed  If  the  farmer  does  not  spray.  This  is  the  only 
hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  cleaning  strainer.  Valuable 

book  of  Instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

Part  II. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  and  with  the  great 
fruit  sections  of  the  extreme  western  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  especially  the  counties 
of  Niagara,  Orleans,  Chautauqua,  etc.,  the 
homes  of  many  of  the  best-known  mem¬ 
bers,  covered  with  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
slushy,  well-packed  snow,  and  with  roads 
and  trolleys  blocked  and  trains  belated,  the 
officers  of  the  old  Western  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  had  little  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  size  of  the  audience  which 
greeted  them  even  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting.  Some  of  the  members  made  their 
appearance  in  the  evening  of  the  first,  and 
others  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
on  belated  trains,  so  that  the  old  familiar 
hall  was  almost  filled  to  the  last  seat  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  second 
day.  The  members  from  the  back  towns 
in  Niagara  County,  however,  were  kept 
snowbound,  so  that  many  familiar  faces 
were  not  seen  this  time,  possibly  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  under  more  favorable 
weather  conditions  the  attendance  would 
have  fully  equaled  that  of  any  previous 
meeting,  proving  conclusively,  even  if  it 
had  not  been  evident  from  the  good  will 
and  good  feeling  prevailing  everywhere, 
that  the  old  Society  has  safely  passed  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  in  its  existence, 
and  will  surely  continue  to  grow  in  mem¬ 
bership  and  usefulness. 

Election  of  Officers.— The  reelection 
of  W.  C.  Barry  for  president,  and  John 
Hall  for  secretary  and  treasurer,  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  reflects  the 
wishes  of  every  member,  without  apparent 
exception. 

Finances.— The  Society  is  on  a  sound 
financial  basis,  a  condition  quite  in  con¬ 
trast  with  its  earlier  history.  The  receipts 
during  the  past  year  were  about  $1,275,  the 
disbursements  nearly  $400  less,  while  the 
permanent  fund  account  shows  a  balance 
of  nearly  $3,000. 

Awards  for  New  Fruits.— The  Barry 
gold  medals,  to  the  coin  value  of  $50  each, 
for  the  originators  of  new  and  meritorious 
fruits,  were  awarded  to  C.  G.  Hooker,  for 
the  new  currant.  Perfection,  and  to  John 
Charlton  &  Sons,  for  the  new  Charlton 
grape.  This  new  currant  is  described  as 
a  cross  between  Fay  and  White  Grape, 
having  the  size  and  color  of  the  Fay,  per¬ 
haps  a  little  larger  in  bunch  and  berry, 
and  the  superior  quality  of  the  White 
Grape.  The  Charlton  grape  is  a  hybrid, 
somewhat  resembling  Brighton  in  color 
and  general  appearance,  but  of  better 
quality. 

Strawberry  Plant  Breeding.— “New 
Ideas  in  Strawberry  Culture’’  was  the  title 
of  K.  M.  Kellogg's  paper.  While  not  strictly 
new,  the  idea  that  “use  should  be  made  of 
the  facts  that  have  been  gathered  in  the 
breeding  of  stock,  and  that  the  very  best 
vines  only  should  be  used  for  propagat¬ 
ing,”  is  one  that  should  be  impressed  more 
thoroughly  than  ever  before  upon  the 
minds  and  the  practices  of  strawberry 
growers.  Mr.  Kellogg  holds  that  fruit 
growers,  as  a  class,  are  50  years  behind  the 
times  in  comparison  with  stock  breeders. 
He  advises,  in  a  general  way,  a  plan  of 
improving  a  variety  of  strawberries  in 
vitality  and  productiveness,  similar  to  the 
one  now  practiced  in  the  breeding  of  to¬ 
mato  varieties;  namely,  selection  of  best 
and  most  productive  plants  for  plant 
propagation.  The  plants  should  be  allowed 
to  fruit,  the  most  desirable  ones  marked 
by  means  of  little  stakes,  and  well-grown 
runners  taken  from  them  for  a  new  bed, 
this  to  be  brought  to  fruiting,  and  the  se¬ 
lection  for  plant  growing  then  continued 
until  a  time  when  the  whole  plantation 
will  consist  of  a  uniform  lot,  occasional  in¬ 
ferior  specimen  plants  then  to  be  pulled  up 
and  destroyed  as  so  many  weeds.  He  is 
not  in  favor  of  the  indiscriminate  propaga¬ 
tion  of  plants  from  beds  that  have  not  yet 
come  to  the  full  fruiting  stage. 

Cherry,  Plum  and  Peach  Rot.— From 
the  question  box  came  the  request  for  an 
effective  preventive  of  the  Monilia  rot. 
Fortunately,  George  T.  Powell  was  pres¬ 
ent  He  is  the  man  who  has  had  the 
most  marked  success  in  treating  stone 
fruits  for  this  most  destructive  disease. 

He  says  he  received  the  first  suggestion 
to  use  the  simple  solution  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  from  Prof.  Maynard,  of  Amherst. 

He  had  found  it  impracticable  to  use  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  and  asked  by  Prof.  May¬ 
nard  to  carry  out  some  experiments  In 
fighting  Monilia,  began  to  do  so  in  1899. 
The  strength  of  solution  used  by  him  in 
these  spraying  experiments  was  from  two 
to  four  ounces  of  copper  sulphate  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  The  experiments  were 
repeated  in  1900  and  1901,  always  with  sat¬ 
isfactory  results,  and  without  the  least  in¬ 
jury  to  the  foliage,  even  where  four  ounces 
were  used  to  60  gallons  of  water.  Three 
ounces,  however,  are  considered  sufficient 
and  absolutely  safe.  In  rainy  spells  he  has 


sprayed  daily,  and  as  often  as  10  times  in 
a  season.  The  rotten  fruit  fell  off,  while 
cherries  and  plums  left  on  the  trees  re¬ 
mained  bright  and  clean.  He  estimates 
that  the  sprayed  trees  gave  him  a  full  half 
crop,  and  good  prices  were  secured  for  the 
fruit.  The  fruit  on  untreated  trees  was 
absolutely  worthless.  Prof.  Beach  added 
that  he  did  not  get  benefit  enough  from 
early  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  for 
this  disease  to  think  that  it  paid  him.  The 
disease  is  often  found  very  early  in  the 
season,  even  on  the  blossoms.  Prof.  Stew¬ 
art  says  Monilia  often  works  on  the  tender 
twigs  of  apricots,  some  Japanese  plums, 
and  early  peaches,  often  killing  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  tips,  and  recommends  spraying 
stone  fruits  with  strong  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  before  the  buds  open.  This  will  also 
have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  early 
black-knot  attacks,  likewise  leaf  curl  in 
the  peach. 

Lettuce  Rot.— Prof.  Taylor  exhibited 
specimens  of  hothouse  lettuce,  showing  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  so-called  tip-burn,  and  a  com¬ 
bination  of  diseases  known  as  Lettuce  rot. 
These  troubles  may  be  controlled  by  care 
in  watering  and  proper  temperature. 
Water  should  be  given  sparingly  dark 
days,  but  when  the  plants  show  wilt, 
walks  and  benches  should  be  well  wetted 
down. _  T-  0- 

DnO  Supply  your  ground  with 
w  G  W  ■  C (1 9  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
add  humus  to  the  soil.  This  can  bo  done  by  the  use 
of  Southern  Cow  Peas,  which  are  recommended  by 
leading  agricultural  papers  and  Experiment  Stations 
for  the  building  up  and  making  profitable  of  all  run¬ 
down  soils.  For  Bale  In  large  or  small  quantities  at 
wholesale  prices.  Full  particulars  as  to  time  and 
method  of  planting.  WM.  11.  ELLIS,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Reference:  Central  Nat’l  Rank,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

Improved* 


POST’S  Eureka 

GIVE 

More  Sap 

every  day 
for 

More  Days  and  make 
More  MoneythaUny 

other,  and  there  Ihr  Hclentific 
reason  for  1 1  explained  In  our 
frrk  Catalog  or  with 
etiinpleBofeach  6  cents.  200 
delivered  at  any  R.  it.  station. 


SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  AIR  TRAP 
*£E&  does  it. 


No.  1.  Length,  ZM  In. 
Oenulue  bits  slgnaturo 


on  each  label. 

No.  3  length, \  lna. 

No.  1 ,01.66 
No.  2, $1.40 
per  100. 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 
STELLE,  81  Fifth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


San  Jose  Scale 

DERRICK  OIL  COMPANY,  Titusville,  Pa.  Box  52 


Write  for  what  ex¬ 
perts  say  about  our 
Crude  Oil. 


THEr  SPRAMOTOR 

was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan 
American  Exposition.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Russian,  Canadian,  Belgian  and 
Australian  Government*,  and  is  in  use  at 
Experimental  Colleges  In  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia, 
British  Columbia,  and  awardod  first  plaoo  over 
eleven  otj^orsin  aotualtrial  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  An  84  paged  copyrlgh  ted  treatise  on 
diseases  affecting  FniltTrees  mailed  free. 

j5prkmotorCoJ|uffi^ 


GARDEN 


SEEDS; 


FIELD  and 
FLOWER 
CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY, 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY 
Wo  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  i 
and  do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red' 

'  Clover.  W rite  for  Field  Seed  Price  List,  also  1902 
|  Seed  Catalog  mailed  free. 

Henry  Phillipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 
115-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  O. 

Tvvavvvvvvvvvvv\vvvvvwwvvvv\vvv^ 

COLD  MEDAL  GLADIOLI 

Groff’s  Hybrid  Gladioli  received  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Thirteen  First  Awards  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

1  have  the  Latest  and  only  Complete  Collection  of 

GROFF’S  HYBRIDS 

in  the  United  States,  and  Control  over  Seventy-flvo 
per  cent,  of  all  Stock  Grown  and  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Groff.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COW KK,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

FINE  NURSERY  STOCKS?,::, 

Fruit  Land.  Free  from  disease,  true  to  name.  Wo 
have  n  choice  lot  of  different  varieties  of  Peach 
Trees,  Two-Year-Old  Kleffer  Pear  Trees,  and  As¬ 
paragus  Hoots.  Write  for  prices.  Dover  Nurseries. 

E.  H.  ATKINSON.  Dover,  Del. 

Wholesale  Prices,  $1  worth  up.  Send 
toG.  C.  STONE'S  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansvllle,  N.  Y.,  for  80-pp.  Catalogue.  Established 
36  years.  Secure  varieties  now ;  pay  In  Spring. 


TREES ! 


PLAIN  TREES 

at  plain  living  prices.  As  good  as 
the  best.  Enough  said. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  URIAH,  PA. 
Q|| .ni.  .ml  T haas.  bf  all  kinds.  Try  the 

Plants  and  IrCGS  Lady  Garrison  Straw¬ 
berry.  13,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  Cumberland  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  at  $2  per  100;  Kansas  Blackcap,  $0  per 
1,000;  Strawberry  Plants  as  low  as  $1.25  per  1,000  and 
up.  My  stook  Is  fine.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 

I  grow  all  my  own  Ruspbcrrlca, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 
Dew  berries, Cummin,  Grapes, 
Straw  berries,  otc  I  guarantee 
every  plant  to  be  true  to  uamo  and  variety  and  to 
H8  be  st  rong,  healthy,  well  rooted  and  fresh  dug. 
™  Send  for  large  New  Catalogue.  It  is  mailed  freo. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  New  York. 

SEED  OATS 

Three  Best  Varieties  in  Existence,  “Mammoth  White 
Russian.”  “  Early  Champion  "  white,  and  “  Lincoln  ” 
oats.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  of  all  best  Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds;  also50-page  “Book  on  Corn  Growing." 
Always  address  J.  R.  Ratekin  &  Son,  Shenandoah,  la. 


SECRETS  OF  FRUIT  CROWING. 


C.  A.  Green  has  been  photographing  orchards, 
vineyards,  berry  fields,  etc.,  and  has  collected 
over  100  photographs  in  a  new  book  with  helpful 
suggestions  to  fruit  growers,  instructing  the 
reader  in  the  secrets  of  fruitgrowing.  It  is  unlike 
anything  published,  illustrating  and  describing 
methods  of  planting  and  growing  trees,  etc. 
Something  every  fruit  grower  should  have.  The 
price  is  25c.,  but  we  will  accept  10c.  if  you  will 
mention  this  paper.  Our  new  fruit  catalogue  will 
he  sent  in  the  same  package.  Address, 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES, 

Grape  Vines,  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Roses.  Catalogue 
free.  WILLIAM  O.  SNYDER,  Mlnersville,  Pa 


ERUIT. 


GRAVES 

Price  list  free. 


New  Early  Yellow  DC  A  fill 
FREESTONE  rCAUll 

W.  J.  GRAVES,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 


THE  ARCTIC. — We  are  informed  by 
S.  W.  Call  that  the  sale  of  this  Hardiest 
of  all  Peach  Trees  is  very  large  again 
this  season.  Look  sharp  who  you  order 
them  from,  as  they  can  he  obtained  only 
from  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O. 

Call  is  also  selling  the  New  Seedling 
Peach  “  Graves.”  This  is  said  to  possess 
more  good  qualities  than  any  other  Early 
Peach. 

Send  to  Call  for  Price  List,  and  see 
what  our  best  Fruit  Growers  have  to  say. 


FREE 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Fruit  and  others  Trees,  Roses, 
Water  Lilies,  eto.  Prices  low. 
Beautify  your  home  at  Bmall  expense. 

Hi.  S.  PETERSON  &  SONS,  Box  16,  Montrose,  N.Y. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRIS V1LLK,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


Northern-Crown  Fruit  Trees. 

Hardy,  thrifty  and  full-grown  trees  and  plants, 
FREE  FROM  DISEASE.  Best  market  varieties  at 
lowest  prices.  Order  direct  and  save  more  than  60 
per  cent.  LARGE  ORDERS  AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICKS.  All  conveniences  for  packing  dealers' 
orders.  Large  surplus  of  Apple  trees.  Write  for 
Tree  Catalogue  to-day. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
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Plants 
Seeds 
Choicest  | 
New 
and 
Old 


The  Rest  the  Cheapest. 

Ours  have  been  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Send 
for  our  catalog,  an  elegant  book,  mag¬ 
azine  size,  profusely  illustrated,  free. 
We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds, 
Plant*.  Bulbs,  Hoses,  Small  Trees, 
et.e.,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express  or 
freight.  Get  the  best  direct  from  the 
grower  and  save  money.  48  years. 
44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 


_  THE  STORKS 
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HARRISON  CO., 
Pttlucsville,  Ohio. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Choicest  new  and  staplejvailetles.  by  mall  or  ex-  j 
i  press,  guaranteed  to  arrive  In  perfect  condition,  i 
1  We  refer  to  many  thousands  of  satisfied  patrons  i 
'  during  our  25  years  as  strawberry  culturists.  Our  < 
J 1002  catalogue  contains  valuable  information  and  1 
,  tells  nbout47  choice  varieties.  It  Is  authority  on  \ 
,  the  subject.  FREE,  write  for  it  to-dav. 

M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY, 

Box  1005  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


Great  Crops  of  Strawberries 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  book  which  has  worked  a  revolution  In  Straw¬ 
berry  Growing,  and  caused  two  big  berries  to  grow 
where  one  little  one  grew  before.  It  will  bo  sent  to 
you  FREE  If  you  mention  the  paper  in  which  you  saw 
this  notice.  The  only  thoroughbred  and  perfectly 
developed  plants  for  Spring  planting.  Send  for  book 
at  once.  K.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

B!£  STRAWBERRIES. 

I  want  200,000  people  to  send  for  the  flne»t  plan  t  catalo^o* 
ever  published  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
fine  fruit  or  novelties,  current*,  grapes,  Ac,  16  years  In  thebu®. 
lnesa.  The  most  complete  strawberry  nursery  In  America,  Sand  foi 
catalogue  today.  Address, 

D.  BRANDT,'  Box  417,  BREMEN.  OHIO. 


THE  GIBSON. 

A  large,  handsome,  delicious  straw¬ 
berry.  Splendid  shipper.  Eagerly 
sought  by  city  trade.  Commands  top 

firlce.  Send  for  free  catalogue  descrlb- 
ng  60  other  varieties.  Everything  for 
the  orchard  and  garden. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Boi  29lirlla.H 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 


Asparagus  Roots 
Fruit  Trees,  etc. 
Leading  market  varieties.  List  free.  Try  us  and  save 
money.  A.  W.  ROOT  &  BRO.,  East  Petersburg,  Pa 


Strawberries 


-For  earliest  and  best  plant  Lady 
Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohrner,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  All  plants  from  1901  beds. 

E.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 


[)|jU  DA  III  — New  strawberry,  the  flower  of 
UUnl  milL  the  world;  6  berries  filled  a  quart 
box  last  June.  Lisljree.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


W t ,, ,,  Yt  |v(v $-4*47  PLANTS.  C.  C.  NASH, 
U  il  ”  DC!  I  y  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
Raspberry  Plants,  40  varieties,  In  1, 12, 100  lots. 


I  have  a  large  supply  of  Choice  Straw¬ 

berry  Plants,  and  the  price  Is  right.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


NEW  GRAPE 


— Wonderful  McPIKK.  Also 
all  varieties,  new  and  old. 
SILAS  WILSON,  Atlantic,  la. 


GR 


Jtpp  VUVPC  Our  Portland,  N.Y. 
fiPG  W  HlEikJ  GRAPENURHERIES.in 
“the  center  of  the  famous  Fredonia  Grape 
Belt,  produce  the  finest  grape  vines  in  the 
world.  Prjces  as  low  as  those  of  any  reputable 
grower.— STARK  BKO’S,  Louisiana.  Mo.,  Portland,  N.  Y 


Plants,  Seeds,  Trees. 

OurHeedsare  carefully  tested;  none  but  the  best 
seeds  sent  out.  To  Increase  our  Mailing  List  we  make 
the  following  special  offers.  Each  offer  sent  postpaid 
at  prices  given.  Order  now.  Catalogue  free. 

Offer  No.  1.— For  10  cents  and  10  names  of  people 
who  buy  Trees,  Plants  or  Seeds  we  will  send  4  Early 
King  Blackberry  Plants,  earliest,  sweetest,  hardleBt 
and  most  productive  of  any  early  blackberry. 

Offer  No.  ii.—  For  10  cents  and  10  names  we  will 
send  6  Johnston’s  Early  Strawberry  Plants;  5  Klon¬ 
dike  Strawberry  Plants;  6  Gladstone  Strawberry 
Plants. 

OlTer  No.  3.— For  10  cents  and  10  names  we  will 
send  the  following  named  seeds.  All  our  packets  of 
seed  are  large  and  well  filled:  1  packet  “Our  best 
strain”  of  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage:  1  packet 
Bridgeport  Drumhead  Cabbage,  most  excellent  late 
variety ;  1  packet  Hopewell  Earliest  Tomato,  t  he  best  of 
the  early  sorts:  I  packet  New  Stone  Tomato  splendid 
for  main  crop;  1  packet  Black-seeded  Simpson  Lettuce, 
tender  and  sweet;  1  packet  Giant  Pascal  Celery,  tender, 
good,  good  keeper. 

Offer  No.  4.— For  10  cents  and  10  names  1  packet 
Hopewell  Mixed  Sweet  Peas,  all  colors;  no  finer  col¬ 
lection  anywhere;  1  packet  I'obiea  Scaridens.  best;  1 
packet  Canterbury  Bells ,  double  best,  mixed;  1  packet 
Hollyhock,  double  best,  mixed ;  1  packet  Sweet  A  lyssuin, 
choice;  1  packet  Balsam,  fine  mixed. 

Offer  No.  5.— For  25  cents  and  10  names  any  two 
of  the  above  offers  and  the  following  added :  1  packet 
Essex  Hybrid  Squash,  sweet,  good  keeper ;1  packet 
Ruby  King  Pepper,  large  and  sweet;  1  packet  Radish, 
Chartler’s  Fine;  1  packet  Watermelon,  Dark  Icing, 
quick  grower,  large,  best  quality,  We  always  put 
some  extras  free  In  every  order. 

T.  C.  FURNAS  &  CO. 

Hopewell  Nursery  Seed  Farm.  Sheridan,  Ind. 


Safe  Trees  and 
the  other  kind. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  TREES 
ROGERS  TREES  are  SAFE  TREES 

THE  TREE  BREEDER,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Tree  Breeder  and  prices  free  for  one 

year  If  you  mention  TlieK.  N.-Y.  R.  R.'l. 


TREES 


OD  DCD  inn~ APPLE.  PEAR  and  PLUM,  3  to  5  feet  high. 

OO  ren  BUU  HEALTHY  and  TRUK  TO  NAME.  Best  varieties. 
Wosell  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  lowest  Wholesale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  Catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  We  Fumigate.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 


i  promise  Best  Care  and  Best 
Values,  i  will  Submit  Proof 

if  you  will  send  for  my  new  catalog. 

If  this  paper  is  named  will  mail  you 
FREE  a  12-page  pamphlet  on  PEACH  CULTURE  with  my  Catalog. 

Cayuga  Nurseries,  Established  1847.  H.  S.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

ieties  right  here  In  the  nursery .  St 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co 


For  more  than  33  years  we  have  been  growing  all  kinds  and  varieties 
of  nursery  stock.  We  have  readied  the  point  where  we  can  guaran¬ 
tee  best  stock  ut  lowest  prices.  Our, 

_  _  fruit  trees  are  all  budded  and  we  test  var- 

nursery .  Send  for  Large  Illuatrutcd  Catalog  Free. 

Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


v*  uio  poiu  u  Yvjicic  n  u  uvu  guuiau* 

TREES 


Dwyer’s 

Nurseries 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Landscape  Gardening 
and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading 
Specialty.  Write  now  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illu¬ 
strated  Catalogue.  We  send  It  postpaid  free  on  application. 
Ask  for  any  information  you  are  in  need  of  on  horticulture. 

T.  J.  DWYER  <£  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GAR  DEM. 


Asparagus.— I  wish  to  plant  one-fourth 
acre  of  asparagus  in  the  Spring.  How  shall 
1  prepare  the  ground  for  planting?  How 
many  roots  will  it  require?  Where  is  it 
best  to  buy,  and  what  will  the  roots  cost? 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  ,  a.  e.  p. 

The  ideal  conditions  would  be  a  deep 
sandy  loain  with  easterly,  southeasterly 
or  southwestern  slope,  as  warm  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  sheltered  from  prevailing  cold 
winds.  With  these  conditions  in  mind, 
choose  your  best  possible  location,  but 
do  not  plant  on  heavy,  cold  or  retentive 
soil;  also  avoid  planting  where  the 
ground  will  be  shaded  by  trees  or  shrub¬ 
bery.  As  the  early  crop  commands  by 
far  the  highest  prices,  a  warm  sunny  lo¬ 
cation  means  very  much.  In  laying  out 
your  ground,  plan  to  run  the  rows 
north  and  south,  or  as  nearly  so  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Do  not,  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  let 
the  rows  run  east  and  west.  The  reason 
lor  this  is  that  ridging  the  rows  as  is 
necessary  in  growing  bleached  aspara¬ 
gus,  causes  too  much  shade,  and  wheth¬ 
er  green  or  bleached  it  requires  all  the 
sun  it  can  get.  The  soil  should  be  as 
free  from  weeds  as  possible,  and  must 
also  be  cleared  from  stone,  roots  or  rub¬ 
bish  of  any  kind  that  will  hinder  a  free 
growth  of  the  roots.  It  should  also  be 
made  rich,  although  a  lack  ol  fertility 
may  be  compensated  for  later  on,  while 
the  roots  are  coming  into  bearing.  It 
will  pay  to  expend  much  labor  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  as  when  thor¬ 
oughly  done,  the  bed  should  last  for  20 
years,  so  the  most  careful  preparation 
at  the  beginning  will  be  very  great 
economy  in  the  years  to  come.  Exten¬ 
sive  growers  vary  widely  in  opinions 
as  to  the  proper  depth  for  planting,  but 
a  conservative  depth  will  be  from  eight 
to  10  inches.  The  trenches  are  made 
with  the  plow  by  driving  back  and  forth 
in  the  furrow,  and  clearing  out  to  the 
desired  depth  with  a  shovel.  Much 
pains  in  setting  out  is  a  safeguard 
against  loss  oi  plants,  and  will  be  amply 
rewarded  by  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plants.  Avoid  exposure  of  the  roots  to 
sun  and  wind,  and  they  should  be  set  in 
fresh  soil,  so  the  trenching  ought  not 
to  go  much  ahead  of  the  planting  out. 
Spread  out  the  roots  in  bottom  of  fur¬ 
row  and  cover  with  three  inches  of  soil 
well  pressed  down.  This  leaves  them 
in  a  trench  or  furrow  which  must  be 
filled  in  as  the  shoots  begin  to  grow,  un¬ 
til  level  full.  Cultivation  must  be  thor¬ 
ough  and  continued  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  conserve  moisture. 

Regarding  the  distances  for  planting 
there  are  many  opinions.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  a  conservative  distance  will  be 
the  safest  guide  to  follow,  which  would 
be  four  feet  between  rows  and  three 
feet  in  the  row.  At  first  this  may  seem 
a  waste  of  land,  and  doubtless  would  be 
for  temporary  planting,  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  life  of  a  bed  ought 
to  be  from  15  to  20  years,  and  that  the 
roots  will  reach  the  size  of  great  um¬ 
brellas  in  that  time  it  will  be  seen  that 
close  planting  is  objectionable.  The 
above  distances  will  be  safe,  and  give 
better  results  in  after  years  than  setting 
too  closely  in  the  rows.  These  distances 
will  require  a  little  more  than  900  roots 
for  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  even  1,000 
roots,  however,  would  not  crowd  the 
ground,  and  would  probably  cost  no 
more  than  the  900.  Divide  43,560,  the 
number  of  square  feet  in  an  acre,  by  the 
number  of  square  feet  occupied  by  each 
plant,  and  the  result  will  be  the  required 
number  of  plants  set  at  any  distance. 
The  Palmetto  variety  will  be  safest  to 
plant,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  attacks  of 
the  rust.  Use  only  one-year-old  roots, 
and  make  sure  that  they  are  not  older; 
they  should  cost  not  to  exceed  ?4  per 
1,000  laid  down  at  buyer’s  express  office. 
Buy  of  any  reliable  dealer,  but  get  them 
as  near  home  as  possible. 

I  have  one  acre  of  old  pasture  and  or¬ 
chard  ground,  plowed  last  year  for  the  first 
time  in  30  years.  I  wish  to  set  this  In 
strawberries  provided  I  can  do  so  without 


going  in  debt.  Can  I  grow  a  crop  of  June 
Eating  potatoes  and  get  them  off  in  time  to 
set  the  plants? 

The  potatoes  should  be  off  in  ample 
time  to  set  the  plants  in  August.  I 
would,  however,  plow  under  a  good 
dressing  of  coarse  manure  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  potatoes,  and  if  possible  plow 
under  more  manure  before  setting  the 
plants.  The  ground  ought  to  grow  a  fine 
crop  of  berries,  and  doubtless  will  with 
good  varieties  and  proper  cultural  condi¬ 
tions.  But  the  inquirer  states  that  he 
will  be  entirely  dependent  upon  hired 
help,  and  very  poor  probably  at  that. 
Now,  a  half  acre  under  intensive  culti¬ 
vation  will  bring  better  returns  than  the 
whole  acre  indifferently  cared  for.  Hired 
help  in  general  will  take  very  little  in¬ 
terest  in  a  business  except  to  draw  their 
pay.  An  acre  of  strawberries  will  mean 
a  vast  amount  of  labor  from  planting 
out  until  marketed.  Will  it  not  be  more 
safe  in  this  case  to  set  out  half  the 
ground  next  August,  leaving  the  other 
half  with  a  crop  of  rye,  oats  or  Crimson 
clover  to  follow  the  potatoes,  and  be  set 
to  berries  the  following  Spring?  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  would  be  the  better  policy; 
however,  thes  thoughts  are  not  manda¬ 
tory  but  merely  suggestive. 

Rhubarb. — S.  M.,  South  Chicago,  Ill., 
more  fully  stating  his  difficulties,  says 
that  he  forces  the  seedling  roots  and 
also  divided  roots  cultivated  two  years 
before  forcing,  and  has  better  success 
with  the  latter,  but  does  not  meet  with 
any  success  with  forced  roots  trans¬ 
planted.  He  has  formerly  forced  under 
benches  in  the  greenhouse,  but  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  shutting  out  the  light.  He  now 
has  a  house  36x80  feet  built  on  purpose 
for  the  work.  He  plows  out  the  roots 
before  freezing  and  hauls  them  near  to 
forcing  house,  placing  a  thin  layer  of 
manure  under  them  so  that  the  clumps 
can  be  broken  up  after  they  are  frozen. 
He  would  like  to  hear  of  some  one  who 
had  tried  dividing  the  forced  roots  and 
planting  them  out  again. 

Propagating  is  by  far  the  better  way, 
that  is,  to  divide  up  old  roots  and  plant 
the  eye  pieces.  Myatt’s  Victoria  will 
generally  come  true  to  name,  but  it  is 
the  only  kind  that  can  be  depended  up¬ 
on,  so  it  is  better  to  depend  upon  divid¬ 
ing  the  roots,  and  only  grow  from  seed 
to  assist  in  getting  a  plentiful  root  sup¬ 
ply.  The  failure  to  grow  from  the  forced 
roots  is  due  first  to  too  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  which  neither  gives  a  good  quality 
of  rhubarb  nor  leaves  any  vitality  in  the 
roots.  In  the  second  place  he  forces 
them  too  long;  when  the  stalks  begin  to 
grow  slim  and  spindling  turn  the  heat 
off  and  remove  them  outside,  or  else 
open  up  doors  and  windows.  They  will 
grow  themselves  to  death  if  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  given  them.  I  have  placed  bar¬ 
rels  over  roots  outdoors  and  grown 
them  until  there  was  not  a  trace  of  life 
left.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  pick¬ 
ing  the  stalks,  and  they  will  give  them 
up  as  long  as  there  is  any  life  left.  So 
in  the  new  cellar,  run  the  temperature 
low,  say  not  over  65  or  70  degrees  or 
even  less,  and  when  they  begin  to  fail 
turn  off  the  heat  and  stop  picking,  and 
be  sure  to  get  them  cold  enough  entirely 
to  stop  the  growth.  It  is  better  even  to 
let  the  roots  freeze  again. 

The  greenhouse  is  nearly  always  too 
hot,  and  there  is  usually  much  difficulty 
in  shutting  out  the  light.  The  prac¬ 
tical  growers  do  not  use  the  greenhouses 
at  all,  but  do  all  the  work  in  the  dark 
cellars.  Hauling  the  roots  and  setting 
them  on  manure  is  all  lost  labor,  and 
entirely  unnecessary,  and  breaking  up 
the  clumps  is  entirely  wrong.  They 
should  be  left  whole  and  forced  just  as 
they  grew  in  the  field.  In  this  way  they 
do  not  need  to  be  planted  in,  but  just 
set  in,  and  further,  it  is  a  positive  in¬ 
jury  to  break  them  up,  and  should  not 
be  practiced.  Leave  them  in  the  ground 
just  as  late  as  possible,  but  when  they 
are  plowed  out  turn  them  out  of  the 
loose  soil  and  let  them  freeze;  then 
trim  up  the  clumps  and  leave  them  un¬ 
til  you  are  ready  to  place  them  in  the 
cellar  or  forcing  house,  and  you  will 
save  very  much  time  and  handling.  In 
the  dark-forcing  localities  there  is  any 
quantity  of  growers  who  divide  up  the 
forced  roots,  and  grow  them  over  again. 
In  fact,  this  is  their  main  dependence 
for  keeping  up  the  root  supply. 

On  Time. — In  order  that  the  garden 
work  may  be  just  as  helpful  as  possible, 


important  to  keep  the  work  several 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  season,  so  that 
we  shall  not  be  talking  about  growing 
early  radishes,  peas  and  beans  late  in 
the  Fall.  To  assist  in  this  matter  and 
add  to  the  general  interest,  questions 
upon  garden  subjects  (which  will  al¬ 
ways  be  gladly  received),  should  be  sent 
considerably  in  advance  of  their  actual 
season.  A  question  sent  in  by  one  sub¬ 
scriber  may  be  the  very  one  that  is  puz¬ 
zling  dozens  of  others,  and  if  sent  in  in 
season  for  all  localities  may  assist  many. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  mouse. 


Amber  Cane  Seed 

POSITIVELY  THE  BEST  FORAGE  PLANT. 
Gives  a  sweet  nutritious  forage.  Grows  and  thrives 
in  soil  so  dry  that  corn  would  curl  up.  Can  be  used 
for  pasture,  green  fodder,  silage  or  hay.  Stock  eat  it 
as  a  bov  eats  a  stick  of  candy.  During  the  great 
drought  tields  of  Amber  Cane  stood  green  and  thrifty 
while  around  them  corn  and  meadow  grasses  were 
dead.  May  be  cut  twice  during  the  season— broadcast 
or  drilled  as  desired.  A  small  Held  of  Amber  Cane 
may  be  pastured  down  by  sheep  or  hogs,  then  if  the 
stock  is  kept  out  for  two  weeks  it  will  grow  again 
and  furnish  more  pasture.  No  other  plant  can  take 
its  place  for  growing  sweet  fodder  and  flue  pasture. 
Per  100  lbs.,  $6;  10  lbs.,  75c. 

POTATOES.  SEED  CORN,  ONION  SETS,  ETC. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

14  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  Box  688,  Chicago. 

Asparagus  Roots. — One  and  two  years 

old.  Choice  Stock  from  French  Seed. 

MATHIS  &  CARTER,  Blaokvllle,  8.  C. 

Argenteuil  Asparagus  Roots  for  sale — 

Grown  from  Imported  Seed,  $4  per  1,000  for  less  than 
5,000,  $3.60  for  5,000  or  over  packed  f .  o.  b. 

E.  BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


THE  EA  VO  RITES 

In  all  market*  are  the  YORK 
IMPERIAL  and  BEN  DAVIS 
apples.  Large  ylelders  and  good 
keepers.  We  have  a  large  stock  of 
line  trees.  Thirty- live  other  varie¬ 
ties:  Peaches,  pears,  etc.  Send 
for  catalogue.  HARRISON’S 
NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 


We  have  been  the  original i 
introducers  of  more  varieties” 
of  squash  than  all  our  brother  seed  men 
combined.  Here's  a  purtlalllst : 

Hubbard,  Marblehead,  Victor, Warren] 
Hut  man,  Chestnut  anti  Holden  llron  v.e. 

Our  annual  catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  seed  sent  Free. 

If  you  want  the  purest 
t  grass  seed  sold  in  the 

t'o  J'vOli  u- s-  try  oura- 

J.J.H. GREGORY 
^  &  son, 

“  *  Marblehead, 

Mass. 


n|  Alirn  Medium  Red  and  Mam- 

ULUVEIt  OEEU  moth.  New  crop,  recleaned, 
You  get  It  for  less  than  it  costs  your  home  dealer. 
I  am  anxious  to  show  you  sample  and  quote  you 
price.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


PLANTS.  C.  C.  NASH, 
Kaspoerry  Three  Rivers.  Mich. 

Strawberry  Plants,  110  varieties,  in  1, 12,  100  lots. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS  $5  per  1,000;  Eggs  $1  per  15; 

Buff  Wyandotte,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  8.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Cockorels,  $1 .  Circular  free . 

A.  B.  KATKAM1BK,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes— Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  6Weeks 
Ohio, Rose, Queen.  86  kinds.  C.W. Ford, Fishers, N.Y. 


leigh.  Pure,  choice  seed.  L.  N.  Nelson,  Laney.Wls 


POTATOES 


—Selected  Seed.  Price-List  Free. 
R.  M.  MARVIN,  Sun,  Mich. 


s 


ECOND  Crop  Seed  Potatoes— Best  seed  grown. 
Mature  earlier,  yield  more  and  Hner  potatoes  than 
any  other  seed.  Choice  early  varieties.  Catalog 
free.  Alf.  A.  Whittington,  Marion  Sta.  Md. 


llinDnilC p— Second-crop  Seed  Potatoes  come 
llnr  IlUVEII  earlier,  grow  larger  crops  than 
any  other  seed.  Best  Seed  Potato  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished.  It  Is  free.  J.  W.  HALL.  Marion  Station,  Md. 


MARKET  PRIZE™?*?! 

ford' SEEd'cOm 'Dept:  Q,URavenna,OhlO. 


Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience, 

STARK  BROS..  Louiiiana,  Ko. ;  Dansvill*,  H.Y 


20th  Century  Novelties  in 

PLANTS  anpJSEEDS 

We’ve  some  of  the  liest.  anil  most  striking 
novelties  ever  sent  out.  Don’t  fail  to  semi  for 
our  illustrated  catalog.  It’s  yours  for  a  postal. 

LOUIS  P.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Keene,  N.  H. 


SOTO  Jp’S  M|| 

80c  u  up.  £jB  WW  a  mu  IV  OR 

Michigan  North*  lOr 

ern  Grown  is  the 

earliest  and  produces  largest  crops.  Hammond**  Sixty  l)tiy 
Flint,  American  Pride,  Race  Ilorne  Dent  and  Thoroughbred 
While  Dent  are  the  4  famous  varieties  today.  American  Pride 
made  197  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Fifteen  other  sorts.  100 
Page  Catalog  fully  describing’  these  wonderful  corns  sent  on 
request.  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Box  Bay  City,  Mich. 


POTATOES 

Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Early  and  Reliable.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

TheGeo.W.P.JerrardCo. 

CARIBOU.  MB. 


POTATOES, 

cony, 

_  EI ELD  SEED. 

%H~  Get  mv  prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  WRITE  TO-DAY.  . 

SIEGE  J.,  The  Seedsman,  Erie,  Pa. 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy  sort®,  ISurnery  grown,  for  wind¬ 
breaks,  ornament  ami  hedges.  Prepaid.fi 
to  $10  per  100-50  (treat  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Writ©  at  one©  for  freo  Catalogue 
and  Bargain  Shoot.  Local  Agent*  wanted. 

Dun  deb,  I II. 


□  Mill  1 

.  mil,  Specialist, 


SEED  CORN 


Eighteen  Years  Experience  in  the  Seed  Corn 
Business  as  a  SPECIALTY,  convinces  us 
that  Farmers  prefer  to  buy  their  Seed 

_  _  _  Direct  from  the  Grower !  then  he  knows 

where  it  is  grown  ;  also  that  it  Is  not  Commission  House,  or  Elevator  Corn  ;  besides  he  saves  the 
Middle  Man's  profits.  We  are  the  largest  Seed  Corn  growers  in  the  world,  and  have  sent  out  more 
Seed  Corn  in  the  past  few  years  than  any  other  Growers,  Seed  House  or  Seed  Firm  in  the  world.  We 
are  headquarters  for  Seed  Oats  as  well.  Write  us  for  our  Free  Catalog  of  Seed  Corn,  Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds  Always  address  J.  K.  RATEKIN  &  SON,  Sltenauiloali,  Iowa. 

MWhnlaCQln  Prinac  We  raise  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed 
TSIlulCoalC  rilUCo.  Potatoes,  Farm  Seeds,  etc.,  on 

onr  own  Farms,  and  sell  them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  Catalogue  free.  Please  write  for  it  to-day.  Don’t 

delay.  JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  M.  Y, 


TRADE  MARK. 


Isbell’s  Seeds 


are  as  good  as  the  best 
and  better  than  the  rest. 

You  will  find  it  so  upon  trial.  Our  seeds  are  all  grown  from 
selected  stock,  on  highly  fertilized  land,  are  thoroughly  cleaned, 
graded  and  tested  before  they  are  sent  out.  These  things  make  the  planting  of 
our  seeds  an  assured  success.  Write  to-day  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  it. 

S.  Rl.  Isbell  &  Co.,  1 25  W.  Pearl  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


URPEE’S 


Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 
in  the  World.  In  buying 

BURPEE’S  SEEDS  direct  by 
mail  you  get  your  money’s  worth  in  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow — and  you 
have  your  choice  of  Rare  Novelties  for  1902,  which  cannot  be  had  else¬ 
where.  Write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  our  complete  Catalogue—; 
FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  purchase  seeds.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Surpasses  Timothy  in  nutrition.  Yields  four  to  five  tons  per  acre.  One 
sowing  lasts  12  years.  Grows  well  in  light  soil  or  wet,  swampy  land. 

Drouth  will  i°Tt  OUTYIELDS  ALFALFA.’  kill  it.  Animals 

enjoy  it  green  or  dry.  Gives  as  much  food  in  one  month  as  Alfalfa  does 
in  three.  Greatest  boon  ever  offered,  as  it  thrives  in  any  climate,  under 
any  conditions,  and  makes  productive  what  would  otherwise  be  waste 

land.  Price:  i  lb.  30c,  3  lbs.  85c,  prepaid.  By  express  or  freight,  purchaser’s 
expense,  18  lbs.  (enough  for  1  acre)  $3.25;  100  lbs.  $16.00. 
iknCCI  Catalogue  describing  tills  grass,  new  varieties  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and 
rvt-Li.  Field  Seeds,  Plants.Fruits,  Trees  and  Shrubbery.  WRITE  FOR  IT. 

L.  L.  MAY  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


and  useful  to  all  localities  it  is  highly 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Gorgeous  Nasturtiums.  —  While 
most  gardeners  know  that  the  name 
nasturtium  is  not  botanically  applied  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Tropasolum,  it  is  so 
universally  associated  with  these  bril¬ 
liant  Summer  blooms  that  it  seems  use¬ 
less  now  to  attempt  the  correction. 
Nasturtium  is  the  generic  name  of  the 
humble  and  piquant  water-cres's,  which 
has  the  same  pungent  flavor,  but,  of 
course,  no  beauty  in  flower.  Flowering 
Nasturtiums  have  been  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
can  now  be  had  in  a  great  range  of 
colors,  from  almost  pansy  black  through 
flaming  scarlets,  crimson  and  yellows,  to 
the  palest  primrose.  Indeed,  white  va¬ 
rieties  are  offered,  but  the  flowers 
usually  turn  out  to  be  corn-colored  in 
effect.  There  are  rose  tints,  and  com¬ 
binations  of  brown,  culminating  in  a 
very  presentable  deep  mahogany  speci¬ 
men  in  one  of  our  later  trials.  The 
blotches  and  markings  are  often  elab¬ 
orate,  and  of  delightfully  contrasting 
colors.  Then  there  is  much  variation 
in  form  and  color  of  the  foliage,  which 
runs  from  light  yellow-green  to  deep 
bluish  tints.  Some  quite  closely  imi¬ 
tate  dark-leaved  ivy  in  outline  and  col¬ 
oring.  The  varieties  generally  grown 
belong  to  the  dwarf  and  climbing  spe¬ 
cies,  Tropseolum  minor  and  T.  majus, 
respectively,  though  a  few  other  species 
are  cultivated.  Tropseolums  are  natives 
of  South  America,  and  are  especially 
abundant  in  Peru.  There  are  many 
fine  named  varieties  of  the  above  two 
species,  but  in  our  experience  they  do 
not  always  come  true  from  seeds.  The 
best  sorts  may  easily  be  perpetuated  by 
cuttings,  which  root  quickly,  and  are 
easily  carried  over  Winter  in  the  win¬ 
dow  garden  if  given  a  fair  amount  of 
sunlight  and  warmth.  The  most  ad¬ 
mired  feature  of  the  Rural  Grounds  last 
year  was  a  little  rockery,  scarcely  five 
feet  across,  on  which  three  selected 
climbing  nasturtiums,  a  Hypericum  or 
‘•gold  flower,”  and  a  tall  Dracaena  ter¬ 
minals  were  planted.  The  nastur¬ 
tiums  were  of  sharply  contrasting  but 
harmonious  colors,  and  made  a  blaze 
of  beauty  the  entire  Summer,  sending 
out  trailing  branches  six  to  eight  feet 
long  in  every  direction.  Of  course,  they 
were  well  cared  for,  being  highly  fer¬ 
tilized  and  irrigated  in  dry  weather. 
Cuttings  of  these  choice  kinds  have 
been  carried  over  Winter  for  several 
years,  and  seem  to  become  freer  in 
bloom  each  successive  season.  These 
tall  nasturtiums  demand  good  feeding, 
especially  the  section  known  as  Lobb’s, 

T.  Lobbianum,  which  is  probably  only 
a  very  ornamental  form  of  T.  majus, 
and  not  a  true  species.  Its  varieties 
have  smaller  foliage  and  flowers,  but 
more  than  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
profusion  and  intense  brilliancy  of 
bloom.  They  are  rather  tender  when 
young,  and  it  is  best  to  raise  the  seed¬ 
lings  under  glass,  and  plant  them  out 
only  after  the  soil  is  well  warmed.  A 
choice  strain  of  this  section  is  sold  as 
Madame  Gunter’s  hybrids,  which  are 
very  satisfactory  from  their  wide  range 
of  colors. 

The  dwarf  nasturtiums,  on  the  other 
hand,  show  up  best  when  planted  in 
light  soil  of  only  moderate  fertility, 
and  often  make  their  most  brilliant  ap¬ 
pearance  in  dry  weather,  as  surplus 
moisture  promotes  too  rank  leaf 
growth.  Some  of  them  grow  very  com¬ 
pact,  and  make  neat  miniature  bou¬ 
quets  when  well  done,  but,  singularly 
enough,  the  dwarfest  of  all  is  the  Lili- 


tall  Lobbianum  type.  They  retain  the 
unusual  brilliancy,  wide  range  of  col¬ 
ors  and  great  profusion  of  bloom  of  the 
parent.  There  are  many  fine  named 
sorts  in  the  ordinary  dwarf  or  Tom 
Thumb  class,  however.  A  bed  of  these, 
from  seeds  furnished  by  W.  Atlee  Bur- 
fee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been 
a  great  pleasure  to  us  for  several  years. 
Other  species  of  Tropaeolums,  less  wide¬ 
ly  cultivated,  are  the  Canary-bird 
flower,  T.  peregrinum,  well  known  for 
its  deeply  cut  foliage  and  curious 
fringed  yellow  flowers,  and  the  almost 
hardy  Potato  nasturtium,  T.  tubero¬ 
sum,  having  edible  tubers  and  many 
orange-red  flowers.  Some  very  beauti¬ 
ful  tuberous  species,  having  flowers  of 
many  brilliant  colors,  are  occasionally 
grown  in  greenhouses. 

An  Eclipse  for  the  Kieffer  Pear. 
— It  was  noticeable  that  during  the  late 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  little  was  said  in  favor  of 
the  Kieffer  pear,  except  that  it  and 
other  Oriental  pears  were  more  resis¬ 
tant  to  Pernicious  scale  that  the  com¬ 
mon  type.  It  was  agreed  that  the  era 
of  high  prices  for  Kieffers  had  passed. 
Although  the  scant  apple  crop  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  create  a  brisk  demand  for 
pears,  which  were  none  too  plentiful  in 
the  most  favored  localities,  only  low  or 
very  moderate  prices  were  obtained  for 
Kieffers,  and  it  is  predicted  that  grow¬ 
ers  must  henceforth  be  content  with 
low  average  prices.  The  older  orchards 
that  formerly  returned  such  good  prof¬ 
its  are  generally  failing,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  newer  plantings  will  re¬ 
ceive  as  thorough  attention  in  the  face 
of  falling  prices. 


put  strain,  which  originated  from  the 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Mushroom  Nonsense. — A  New  York 
daily,  much  given  to  horticultural  and 
natural  history  yarns,  had  recently  an 
obviously  “faked”  story  of  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  a  society  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  mushroom  culture.  The  claims 
of  the  spokesman  of  the  alleged  society 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  cultivated 
mushroom  is  a  vile  and  unwholesome 
product,  grown  upon  masses  of  street 
sweepings  in  coal  holes  or  cellars,  often 
in  the  hotels  and  restaurants  where 
served,  and  that  the  natural  product  of 
the  fields  and  pastures  is  the  only 
proper  and  healthy  form  of  this  ad¬ 
mirable  esculent.  The  actual  truth  was 
used  with  extreme  economy  in  this 
plausible  tale,  but  its  free  circulation 
is  likely  to  harm  a  legitimate  industry. 
The  mushroom,  in  common  with  many 
allied  fungi,  requires  a  highly  nitrogen¬ 
ous  medium  of  growth,  and  does  not 
need  light  for  its  development.  The 
real  plant  consists  of  a  network  of 
slender  fibers,  termed  mycelium,  rami¬ 
fying  indefinitely  through  the  masses 
of  partially  digested  vegetable  matter 
used  by  mushroom  growers  to  form 
their  beds.  The  growth  in  the  field  is 
precisely  the  same,  the  mycelium  run¬ 
ning  among  the  decaying  grass  roots 
underneath  the  sod,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  animal 
droppings.  The  object  is  the  same  in 
both  cases — to  appropriate  nitrogen  as 
soon  as  it  is  set  free  by  fermentation 
caused  by  the  action  of  nitrifying 
germs.  No  plant  food  is  absorbed  by 
the  mushroom  mycelium  until  it  has 
been  chemically  fitted  by  this  natural 
method.  When  the  mycelium  reaches 
a  certain  stage  of  development  buds  are 
formed,  and  what  we  know  as  the 
mushroom — the  fruiting  or  spore-bear¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  plant — is  quickly 
thrown  up.  If  this  takes  place  in  the 
darkness  of  a  well-appointed  mushroom 
house  or  cellar,  with  its  abundant  mois¬ 
ture  and  surplus  of  rapidly  available 
plant  food,  the  mushroom  will  be  solid, 
heavy  and  well-flavored;  far  more  di¬ 
gestible  than  the  thin  and  papery  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  half-starved  specimens  gath- 


gathered  from  the  pastures  in  early 
morning,  but  they  are  quite  likely  to 
be  flimsy,  and,  worst  of  all,  buggy,  most 
of  them  being  infested  with  maggots 
quickly  developed  from  eggs  deposited 
by  tiny  flies  as  the  buttons  first  emerge 
from  the  ground.  The  cultivation  of 
mushrooms  is  a  difficult  art,  not  to  be 
compassed  by  every  one  under  all  sorts 
of  conditions.  The  mushroom  is  exact¬ 
ing  in  its  requirements,  and  much  care 
is  needed  to  meet  its  special  wants.  The 
heating  and  fertilizing  material  used  by 
successful  growers  is  stable  manure,  the 
same  as  used  for  all  garden  and  farm 
crops,  when  procurable.  It  is  safe  to 
say  not  a  pound  of  mushrooms  is  grown 
by  restaurant  or  hotel  keepers  in  the 
large  cities.  Those  served  on  the  tables 
are  grown  by  competent  specialists,  and 
vast  quantities  are  imported  in  cans 
from  abroad,  where  they  are  grown  in 
caves,  as  an  important  industry. 

W.  V.  F. 

Wanted ;  Truth  About  Emma  Peach. 

On  page  854,  Mr.  Hale,  after  giving  the 
Emma  peach  a  very  poor  name,  owns  up 
that  "a  few  growers  in  the  South  have 
made  some  money  out  of  it,”  and  concludes 
by  saying:  “All  the  same,  it  is  a  peach 
for  planters  to  let  alone.”  Just  at  this 
time  this  peach  seems  to  be  claiming  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  The  more  reliable 
information  about  it  the  agricultural  press 
can  give  us  the  better.  Up  here  in  Sussex 
County  it  has  been  planted,  but  the  trees 
are  young— three  years  old  next  Spring— 
They  bore  a  few  peaches  last  Fall,  the 
li  uit  being  of  good  color,  with  a  clear  skin. 
While  the  foliage  is  not  as  heavy  as  that 
of  Elberta,  the  growing  habits  of  the  tree 
are  equally  as  good  as  Chairs,  if  Emma 
does  what  its  friends  claim  it  will,  it 
should  be  closely  watched,  for  doubtless  it 
will  prove  itself  profitable,  if  any  of  the 
northern  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have 
marketed  their  fruit,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  give  us  their  experience.  r. 

Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

i  have  both  Emma  and  Matthews,  two 
years  old  last  Spring,  and  each  has  borne 
just  a  few  peaches.  The  quality  of  Emma 
is  No.  1,  and  i  think  from  what  I  have 
seen  it  will  be  a  handsome  fruit.  The  skin 
is  very  clear,  with  some  red  on  one  side. 
As  a  tree,  is  makes  wood  as  fast  as  Chairs, 
and  they  have  the  same  limb  habits.  The 
foliage  is  not  so  rich  and  green,  and  not  so 
waxy  as  Elberta.  It  ripens  its  fruit  about 
one  week  later  than  Elberta.  Matthews  is 
of  the  Smock  strain,  has  Smock  flavor,  and 
ripens  a  week  before  Smock.  The  tree  is  a 
much  better  grower  than  Smock,  and  car¬ 
ries  a  better  foliage.  A  friend  told  me  that 
he  picked  some  Matthews  last  Fall,  from 
two-year-old  trees,  and  they  were  fine. 

I  place  confidence  in  wflat  Mr.  Rumph  of 
Georgia  says.  He  is  the  originator  of  the 
Elberta,  Emma  and  several  other  peaches. 
He  says  he  called  the  Emma  after  his 
wife,  for  it  was  the  best  peach  he  had 
ever  produced.  I  admit  that  there  is  some 
risk  in  any  new  peach.  But  I  shall  plant 
the  Emma  again  in  the  Spring  in  line  with 
the  old  adage:  “Nothing  risked,  nothing 
gained.”  w.  d.  hoggertt, 

Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


Experience  with  Hotbeds. 

in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  5,  under  heading, 
“Everybody’s  Garden,”  Mr.  Morse  tells  of 
hotbeds  and  cold  frames,  excellent  in  most 
of  the  details.  Having  had  experience  in 
the  use  of  sash  and  cloth  covers  several 
years,  I  suggest  a  slight  modification.  As 
essential  to  success  I  find  nothing  to  take 
the  place  of  glass  in  all  cases,  yet  the 
cloth  (heavy  cotton  muslin)  is  very  useful 
many  times  in  shading  young  plants  from 
the  sun,  or  to  harden  off  for  setting  outside, 
and  can  be  used  to  covei  the  glass,  as  I 
have  frequently  done;  zero  weather  would 
need  board  covers  in  addition.  I  at  first 


used  the  paint  on  the  cloth,  but  on  account 
of  the  cloth  cracking  badly,  discontinued 
it,  and  now  use  no  paint,  just  the  plain 
cloth,  thoroughly  stretched  lengthwise  first, 
fastening  with  .small  wire  staples,  used  in 
laying  carpets;  when  wet  they  stretch 
tight,  which  witli  the  incline  of  the  frame, 
carries  the  water  off,  but  little  dropping 
through.  Lumber  is  to  be  had  in  12,  14  and 
16-foot  lengths,  stock  boards,  so  called.  1 
found  most  convenient  sash  and  frames 
for  cloth  covers  six  feet  by  three  feet  two 
inches,  using  seven  panes  in  each  of  the 
four  rows.  In  cutting  glass  for  6%  panes, 
doubtless  some  will  be  broken.  The  head 
piece  of  the  sash  has  a  groove  in  which 
each  glass  there  is  shoved  in,  and  so  the 
lap  will  not  average  one-half  an  inch.  I 
suggest  using  16-foot  lumber  for  sides,  a 
12-foot  board  makes  the  ends.  If  desired  a 
part  of  such  frame  can  be  used  as  a  cold 
bed,  by  cutting  off  with  a  board  fitted  in¬ 
side,  from  side  to  side.  e.  h. 

Wellston,  Mo. 

Apples  in  California. 

I.  F.,  Redlands,  Cal. — Having  a  mountain 
hillside  sloping  to  the  north  and  east,  soil 
dark  oak  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  elevation 
5,000  feet,  I  wish  to  plant  the  same  to  the 
following  variety  of  apples  this  Feb¬ 
ruary,  cultivate  the  trees  till  they  come 
into  bearing,  and  then  irrigate:  York  Im¬ 
perial,  Stayman  and  Newtown  for  the  main 
varieties,  with  Rome  Beauty,  Paragon  and 
Ingram  as  fillers.  Which  pairs  of  these 
would  do  best  together  for  cross  polleniz- 
ing?  Which  would  do  best  on  the  heavier, 
colder,  damper  soil,  and  which  best  on  the 
lower,  warmer  and  looser  soil?  Is  there 
any  variety  of  apple  or  other  fruit  trees 
that  would  make  a  good  wind-break  in  the 
above  location? 

Ans. — All  of  the  varieties  mentioned 
are  self-fertile,  and  do  not  need  to  be 
planted  alternately  with  each  other  or 
with  any  other  varieties.  York  Imperial 
is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  damp  and 
unfriendly  soil  than  any  of  the  others, 
but  unless  the  land  is  really  so  it  is 
probable  that  all  of  them  will  do  well. 
If  it  is  not  good  apple  soil  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  not  to  plant  at  all.  Apple  or  other 
fruit  trees  do  not  usually  grow  high 
enough  to  make  good  windbreaks.  How¬ 
ever,  two  or  three  rows  of  York  Im¬ 
perial  trees  set  about  a  rod  apart,  and 
so  as  to  overlap  each  other,  or  come  al¬ 
ternately  and  not  in  squares,  will  serve 
in  some  measure  in  this  way. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 


Poor 
Soils 

are  made  rich¬ 
er  and  more 
productive  and 
rich  soils  retain 
their  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  powers, 
by  the  use  of 
fertilizers  with 
a  liberal  percentage  of 

Potash 


Write  for  our  books — sent  free — 
which  give  all  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Fresh  Burned  Ground  Lime 

for  “ Bordeaux  Mixture,”  Bug  Exterminator.  White¬ 
washing.  Disinfecting  purposes  and  lor  Lime  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  full  Information,  address 

THE  SENECA  WHITE  LIME  CO.,  Fostoria,  O. 

LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  ratisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  THE  SNOW  FLAKE 
LIME  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


ered  in  the  fields,  which  are  hurried 
into  spore-ripening  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  There  is,  of  course,  a  dainty 
charm  about  the  “dewy  mushrooms” 


use  Nitrate  of  Soda 


CORN,  WHEAT,  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES. 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  when  you  use 
this  Standard  High-Grade  Ammon iate. 

Formulas  and  other  valuable  information  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  John  Street.  Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  New  York. 


-  For  Money  Crops  - 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Mobning.— A  man  of  middle  years  with 
gray  in  his  hair  has  little  business  to 
dream.  I  shall  not  therefore  refer  to  the 
pleasant  .country  from  which  I  was  rudely 
imported  by  Charlie's  poker.  He  was  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  logs  in  the  big  stove  in  the 
room  below  us,  and  the  light  from  his 
lantern  sent  a  dim  streak  up  through  the 
register.  It  was  time  to  get  up  and  face 
the  duties  of  another  Winter’s  day!  As 
my  mind  slowly  grasped  the  situation  I 
thought  how  four  generations  of  farmers 
before  me  in  the  old  house  had  fought  out 
the  bed  battle  and  either  roused  up  and 
caught  work  by  the  throat,  or  turned  over 
for  another  snooze,  thus  giving  work  the 
under  hold!  It  was  the  dawning  of  wash 
day,  and  a  deep  sigh  from  the  other  pillow 
calls  To  mind  the  fact  that  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions  the  Madame  rather  regrets  that  she 
is  not  a  millionaire’s  wife.  I  like  to  edit 
this  into  a  regret  that  her  present  husband 
is  obliged  to  sleep  with  a  mortgage,  and 
as  mortgages  are  not  paid  in  bed  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  up.  It  is  dark  and  cheer¬ 
less  outside,  with  a  film  of  frost  on  the 
pane.  The  girls  are  up,  and  I  turn  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Madame  to  play  lady  for  a  while 
and  take  another  nap.  She  has  taken  my 
advice  before  I  thought  it  out.  Sleep  has 
washed  out  the  terrors  of  wash  day.  The 
Bud  and  the  little  Scion  are  sound  asleep 
in  their  bed.  In  the  adjoining  room  the 
little  boys  are  tied  into  a  strange  knot  with 
the  bed  clothes  twisted  around  them.  It 
seems  too  bad  to  pull  the  Graft  away 
from  such  sweet  oblivion,  but  he  must 
take  the  milk  and  bring  Chaddie,  and  so 
I  give  him  a  gentle  shake.  You  have  seen 
the  wriggles  and  twists  that  a  boy  goes 
through  as  he  makes  the  passage  from 
dreamland.  He  soon  unties  himself  from 
the  Scion,  and  with  his  clothes  under  his 
arm  runs  into  the  closet  and  bapks  against 
the  warm  chimney.  The  Scion  gives  a  few 
twists  and  finally  decides  to  follow  his 
partner— so  he,  too,  runs  to  the  chimney 
with  his  clothes. 

Meanwhile  the  Cutting  and  the  Sprout 
have  been  putting  heat  and  life  into  break¬ 
fast.  By  the  time,  I  get  downstairs  It  is 
ready.  Charlie  comes  in  with  his  great 
pail  of  milk,  and  Philip  has  fed  the  horses 
and  harnessed  Major  to  the  old  buggy.  It 
is  lighter  now,  and  a  streak  of  red  light 
comes  glaring  over  the  hill  to  the  east, 
where  the  sun  is  slowly  crawling  up.  Aunt 
Emma  is  now  on  deck,  the  Madame  has 
awakened  from  the  nap  that  meant  “lady” 
to  the  wakefulness  that  means  laundress! 
The  little  girls  are  astir  and  Grandmother 
is  nearly  ready.  Breakfast  puts  heart  into 
all  the  Hope  Farm  folks.  There  is  crushed 
wheat  boiled  to  a  turn,  with  all  the  milk 
and  rich  cream  and  sugar  needed,  apple 
sauce,  fried  bacon  and  fried  potatoes,  hot 
rolls  and  butter  and  coffee.  The  hens  are 
a  little  shy  yet.  but  Grandmother  has  her 
egg  as  a  special  present  from  the  hen  girls 
—Bud  and  Sprout.  Old  Major  is  tied  to  the 
post  shaking  his  head  impatiently.  The 
Cutting  must  get  her  train  and  the  Graft 
is  to  drive  her  to  the  station.  He  will  de¬ 
liver  the  milk  on  the  way  and  bring  Chad¬ 
die  back.  As  they  drive  'out  of  the  gate 
they  meet  the  carpenters  who  have  eome 
to  work  on  the  new  house. 

Charlie  has  already  fed  the  cows.  He 
gave  each  a  packed  bushel  basket  full  of 
shredded  corn  fodder  and  a  measure  of 
wheat  bran  with  a  handful  of  oil  meal  in 
It.  Over  the  fodder  he  pours  a  pint  of 
waste  molasses  diluted  with  water.  As 
Philip  goes  into  the  hoghouse  he  is  greet¬ 
ed  with  a  shrill  chords.  The  grade  sows 
stand  on  their  hind  legs  and  look  over  the 
side  of  their  pens.  The  purebreds  are  a 
little  too  hightoned  for  such  a  perform¬ 
ance.  Even  Billy  Berk  adds  his  voice  to 
the  breakfast  song  of  his  wives.  I  do  not 
want  a  fat  porker  to  squeal,  but  it  does 
not  hurt  a  brood  sow  to  sing  for  her 
meals.  Philip  has  a  bushel  of  yellow  tur¬ 
nips  hot  in  the  cooker — a  bone  or  two  is 
often  cooked  with  them.  The  sows  get 
tlje  cooked  turnips  and  a  fair  share  of  the 
pot  liquor  stiffened  with  equal  parts  of 
bran  and  middlings.  The  box  of  wood 
ashes  is  kept  full. 

The  Sprout  and  the  Bud  go  out  to  feed 
their  hens.  They  take  equal  parts  of  bran 
and  middlings  (the  brewers’  grains  are  all 
gone)  and  mix  in  the  table  scraps  and  hot 
water.  This  is  fed  outside,  and  the  little 
Bud  loves  to  open  the  doors  and  see  the 
hens  run  for  their  breakfast.  The  girls 
have  their  hens  so  tame  that  usually  they 
will  follow  all  about,  but  this  morning 
there  is  a  flutter  and  excitement.  Two 
strange-looking  objects  walk  about.  They 
are  two  young  roosters  which  seem  to  have 
run  against  the  newly  painted  barn,  and 
are  smeared  with  red  from  head  to  tail. 
The  hens  are  afraid  of  these  gay  fellows, 
and  give  them  a  wide  berth.  I  reflect  that 
there  are  young  fellows  who  like  to  use  a 
red  paint  brush  on  society.  If  girls  and 
young  women  would  regard  those  chaps  as 
our  hens  regard  these  painted  roosters  the 
world  would  be  better  off  for  It. 


We  expected  the  steam  engine  man  to¬ 
day  to  run  the  shredder,  but  the  roads  are 
soft  and  he  has  a  high  hill  to  climb.  A 
smear  of  mist  comes  over  the  sun,  and 
almost  before  we  know  it  a  slow  drizzle 
has  set  in.  The  carpenters  were  nailing 
the  siding  to  the  new  house,  but  this  drove 
them  inside,  and  we  hear  the  song  of  their 
hammers  as  they  nail  down  the  floors.  The 
steam  engine  is  not  coming,  and  it  is  too 
wet  to  paint  the  barn,  so  Philip  gets  out 
hjs  hotbed  sash  on  the  barn  floor  and  puts 
them  in  shape,  while  Charlie  goes  at  the 
ice  house.  The  Graft  comes  back  with 
Chaddie.  She  buried  her  little  baby  yes¬ 
terday,  but  the  stern  fipger  of  necessity 
holds  her  to  the  wash  tub  to-day.  Our 
little  folks  cried  when  they  heard  of  this 
trouble,  and  they  went  to  their  banks  to 
raise  a  fund  to  help  Chaddie.  Hope  Farm 
also  offered  Frank  and  the  surrey  to  help 
at  the  funeral.  I  found  that  the  rain  had 
started  a  new  gulley  on  the  hillside.  As 
the  ground  was  frozen  the  water  could  not 
soak  in,  so  it  cut  and  gouged  out  a  deep 
rut.  We  filled  this  with  stones  and  cov¬ 
ered  them  with  coarse  stalks  and  brush  to 
hold  the  sand  back.  A  man  can  employ 
part  of  such  a  day  to  advantage  in  think¬ 
ing  over  the  coming  year’s  work  and  plan¬ 
ning  his  campaign. 

Rain  might  interfere  with  our  work  out¬ 
doors,  but  wash  day  does  not  wait  for 
weather.  I  went  to  the  kitchen  about  11 
o’clock  and  found  a  busy  scene.  The 
Madame  had  sorted  out  the  clothes  and 
was  getting  ready  to  wring  out  a  tubful. 
Chaddie  stood  on  a  high  box,  scrubbing  out 
some  dirt  that  the  wooden  fingers  of 
the  washing  machine  had  skipped.  The 
Sprout  was  washing  some  handkerchiefs. 
Aunt  Emma  was  getting  dinner  ready 
for  the  stove.  Grandmother  sat  In  her 
favorite  chair  by  the  window,  sewing.  The 
two  little  girls  sat  near  her,  at  their  sew¬ 
ing  lesson.  The  Graft  was  out  in  the 
wood-shed,  working  with  his  carpenter's 


biscuits,  which  rapidly  disappear  inside 
our  doughty  Hope  Fanciers.  -'.The  children 
had  their  supper  first,  and  they  keep  quiet 
in  the  other  room  while  their  elders  eat. 
After  the  everlasting  dishwashing,  we  are 
ready  for  the  long  Winter  evening.  The 
children  have  held  a  conference,  and,  like 
good  politicians,  send  the  Bud  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  one,  to  ask  for  a  story.  They 
usually  get  it,  and  then  I:  try  to  read  sev¬ 
eral  good  bits  of  poetry  to  them  every 
night.  I  believe  this  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  children.  Then  comes  bedtime,  and 
the  little  folks  climb  upstairs  and  are 
quickly  off  to  the  land  of  dreams.  Do  they 
go  without  trouble?  Yes,  for  they  realize 
that  trouble  on  their  part  Will  only  make 
greater  trouble  for  them.  Our  children  are 
taught  to  mind  instantly  and  without  argu¬ 
ment,  and  they  know  that  we  shall  be 
fair  and  just  with  them.  That  is  one 
great  advantage  of  having  them  off  here 
on  the  hills  alone,  where  they  can  be  kept 
busy,  and  satisfied  with  simple  things. 
“Good-night”  gives  the  Madame  the  most 
restful  part  of  the  day.  Sleep  quiets  a 
thousand  cares,  and  now  she  may  read, 
and  think,  and  write.  I  look  up  from  the 
book  I  am  studying  and  glance  around  the 
room.  The  night  is  black  and  thick.  We 
do  not  care,  for  all  our  living  things  are 
comfortable.  There  is  a  great  pile  of  logs 
behind  the  stove,  and  the  two  old  cats  are 
stretched  out  beside  it.  The  children  have 
left  their  little  diaries  on  the  table.  Grand¬ 
mother  has  gone  upstairs,  and  Charlie  and 
Aunt  Emma  are  in  their  own  room.  The 
Sprout  is  figuring  her  chicken  account,  and 
the  Cutting  is  reading.  There  is  the 
Madame,  sitting  with  the  lamplight  on 
her  face,  enjoying  her  own  little  share  of 
a  long  and  weary  day.  The  first  time  I 
saw  her  the  lamplight  was  on  her  face! 

So  the  day  ends— gently  and  peacefully. 
We  can  read,  or  think  away  the  cares  that 
beset  us,  for  as  night  closes  around  Hope 
Farm,  we  can  honestly  feel  that  we  have 
tried  to  dedicate  the  day  to  work  which 
has  honest  motive  in  it.  Winter  days  in 
the  country  may  be  dull  and  unhappy  if 
one  will  make  them  so.  The  round  of 
work  which  brings  no  present  cash  re¬ 
turns  may  become  the  merest  drudgery  if 
we  will  have  it  so.  The  night  may  find  us 
hopeless  and  bitter  if  we  will.  Are  all  days 
at  Hope  Farm  passed  without  trouble, 
hard  words  and  disappointment?  I  regret 
to  say  no.  I  might  picture  another  day 
that  brought  deep  shadows  to  the  evening 
lamp,  but  they  are  few,  and  strong  faith 
finally  takes  them  away.  h.  w.  c. 


DOLLARS  or  DIMES 


It  is  but  slight  exaggeration  to  say  . 


SUCCESS 


WEEDER 


ANTI- 

_ CLOG 

and  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting 
crops,  will  cause  your  farm  to  produce  dollars  where 
you  are  now  getting  dimes.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
dimes,  all  right,  but  of  course  you  prefer  dollars. 

CAUTION.— The  fiat  tooth  in  our  Weederis  pat¬ 
ented.  All  other  fist  tooth  weeders  are  infringe¬ 
ments  on  our  patent.  Selling  or  using  them  is  unsafe. 

Wenow  have  suit  pending  in  United  States  Court 
against  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.  of  York,  Pa. 

A  ak  your  denier  for  SueceMw  Antl-CIojc  Weeder 
and  insist  on  having  it.  Ifhewillnot  get  it  for  you  we 
will  sell  you  one.  Full  information  for  the  asking. 


HALLOCK  WEEDER  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
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HALE’S  I 
ORCHARD 
TOOLS 


Clark’s  Hay  Tools, 
D.  A.  Harrow  moves 
15,000  tons  earth  In 
day.  These  5  tools 


aKL^ont  a  track  31  feet  wide. 
OUJpl  IMPROVED  imfe*  16-ln. 


SICKLE 

WATER 

GRINDER 


A 


8ulky 
_  Plow;  draft 
300  lbs.  All  made  by 
the  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 
of  Hlgganum,  Conn. 

Send  for  Circular. 


THE  EUREKA  POTATO  PLANTER 


tural  implements. 


Is  light,  strong,  weighs  with  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment,  286  pounds;  is  light’draft  for 
one  horse;  is  95  per  cent  correct 
in  its  drop;  will  sow  from  150  to 
700  pound)  fertilizer  per 'acre; 
plants  whole  or  cut  seed  ;  will 
plant  any  depth  required;  is 
made  with  or  without  fertilizer 
attachment.  Write  for  Testi¬ 
monial  Circular.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  agricol- 
KL'KKKA  MOW  Kit  COMPANY,  UTICA,  It.  Y. 


tools.  He  had  piled  the  wood  box  full. 

“Now,”  said  the  Madame.  “You  are  just 
in  time  to  turn  this  wringer!” 

So,  turn  it  was,  and  after  that  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine  was  well  loaded  for  me.  The 
way  the  Hope  Farm  raiment  took  a  hot 
bath  was  a  caution.  The  Bud  and  the 
Scion  came  and  turned  the  wringer  to 
“rest  mother,”  and  old  Dirt  must  have 
felt  dirt  cheap! 

Noon.  —  The  carpenters  have  stopped 
hammering,  and  we  see  them  going,  pails 
in  hand,  to  the  little  room  by  the  barn, 
where  Philip  has  a  fire.  The  Graft  runs 
out  to  the  barn  to  tell  the  menfolks  that 
dinner  is  ready,  for  Hope  Farm  does  not 
boast  a  big  bell  yet.  Aunt  Emma  tells  ua 
she  has  a  “picked-up”  dinner,  but  we  have 
no  trouble  in  putting  it  down.  It  is  a 
pleasant  sight  to  a  hungry  farmer  to  see 
the  housekeeper  stand  on  one  foot  and 
wipe  the  bottom  of  a  steaming  dish  over 
her  knee.  We  are  not  going  to  starve  with 
a  cold  slice  of  one  of  our  departed  Berk- 
shires,  a  dish  of  hot  stew,  boiled  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  celery,  with  all  the  bread  and 
butter  we  can  eat!  As  though  that  were 
not  enough,  the  Sprout  brings  in  an  apple 
pie.  It’s  one  of  those  great  pies  with  a 
mere  paper  shell  of  crust  and  about  three 
inches  of  fat  Greening  apples!  There  is  a 
big  pitcher  of  cream,  so  thick  it  will  stand 
alone,  and  you  may  pour  all  you  like  on 
your  pie! 

The  drizzle  has  grown  stronger,  and  the 
weather  is  gloomy  and  gray,  but  the  ham¬ 
mers  begin  to  pound  again,  for  the  days 
are  short  and  the  job  is  long.  Philip  goes 
to  husking  out  the  seed  corn,  and  Charlie 
mends  the  harness.  Aunt  Emma  and  the 
Sprout  wash  the  dishes,  while  Grand¬ 
mother  clears  the  table  and  then  takes  up 
her  sewing  again.  Chaddie  has  her  clothes 
out  on  the  line  by  the  time  the  Madame 
rings  her  bell  for  school.  She  has  changed 
her  dress  and  tied  up  her  hair,  and  started 
a  fire  in  the  sitting  room.  The  three  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  next  neighbor’s  come,  and 
with  our  four  little  ones,  make  about  as 
bright  and  clean  a  set  of  youngsters  as 
you  could  hope  to  see.  As  I  see  these 
little  folks,  singing  their  songs  and  strug¬ 
gling  with  their  lessons,  pure,  and  hopeful, 
and  unspoiled,  I  realize  more  and  more  that 
which  I  have  often  said  half  in  jest,  is 
true  as  gospel— that  the  best  crop  one  can 
raise  on  the  farm  is  a  pure,  healthy,  coun¬ 
try-loving  boy  or  girl.  Yes,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  most  for  their  country  are  not 
those  who  perfect  machinery  or  manipu¬ 
late  money,  but  rather  the  self-denying 
women  or  men  who  put  permanent  and 
enduring  character  into  children. 

Night.— The  short  day  closes  earlier  than 
usual.  There  are  no  shadows,  but  the 
gloom  gradually  thickens  until  objects  are 
blotted  from  sight.  The  girls  feed  their 
hens  early.  They  give  a  mixture  of  corn 
and  wheat.  The  children  shelled  the  corn 
themselves  during  their  school  recess. 
Charlie  milks  early.  The  cows  are  fed 
and  given  each  a  warm  nest  for  the  night. 
The  sows  curl  contentedly  up  in  their 
nests,  the  horses  stretch  themselves  with 
satisfaction,  and  the  hens  snuggle  up  on 
the  roosts.  The  lamps  are  started  early 
in  the  house.  It  is  long  after  dark  when 
the  Cutting  comes  home.  She  brings  the 
mail,  and  it  is  usually  heavy,  for  the 
Hope  Farmers  write  many  letters.  The 
women  folks  are  preparing  supper  —  that 
never-ending  round  of  organizing  a  square 
meal  To-night  we  have  homemade  soup, 
the  last  of  the  stew  for  those  who  want 
it,  canned  cherries,  apple  sauce,  bread  and 
butter.  The  Sprout  is  baking  bread,  and 
she  fixed  up  part  of  her  dough  into  hot 


POTATO  MACHINERY 


WE  MAKE 

CUTTERS. 

WEEDERS. 

SPRAYERS. 

DIGGERS. 

SORTERS. 

BARREL  CHURNS, 

POST-HOLE 

AUGERS. 

LAWN  SWINGS. 


THE  ONLY  CONCERN  IN  THE  WORLD  MAKING  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  POTATO  MACHINERY. 
AN  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION.  TWENTY  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE. _ 


ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.  S 


Our  POTATO  PLANTER 


ALSO 

PLANTS 

CORN. 

BEANS. 

ENSILAGE. 

DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZER. 


iput  Pulverizing  Harrow 

ft  V IVI  L  clod  Criwher  and  Le 


Agents 

Wanted 


Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NewYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

Sau  Francisco,  etc. 

Sizes  3  to  13 1-2  Feet 

The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 
Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We 

. .  . . .  .  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  ''YheAcmecriishesrcutirpulverizes,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 
ill  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron— indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,''  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

DUANE  H.  NASH.  SOLE  MLR.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


WELL  SOWN-HALF  GROWN. 

Youaresureto  get  a  stand  of  corn— that  is  if  your 
seed  Is  any  good— when  you  plant  with  this 

Farquhar  Keystone  Corn  Planter. 

It  puts  the  grain  in  with  a  regularity  and  surety  that 
inspires  confidence.  You  know  that  it  is  planting  be¬ 
cause  you  can  see  each  grain  as  it  passes  on  its  way 
to  the  ground.  Plants  field,  sweet,  fodder  or  ensilage 
corn  and  beans  and  peas,  either  in  hills  or  drills.  Puts 
in  any  desired  quantity  of  phosphate— handles  rough  and  lumpy 
stuff  perfectly.  Works  Bplendidly  on  rough,  uneven  or  stony 
land.  Itis  strong,  well  made  andlasting.  It’s  an  easy  load  for  a 
small  horse.  Send  for  Catalog  of  Farm Machinery,  Engines,  Boil, 
ers,  Saw  Mills  and  Threshing  Machinery.  We  mail  a  copy  free. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Go.,  York,  Pa. 


IV 


There  will  be  no  replanting 
to  do  if  you  use  this  planter. 
Give  your  corn  an  even  start 
by  planting  the  whole  crop  in 
one  day.  Has  force  teed  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment. 
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F.BW(o 


Improved  ^Manure  Spreader 

This  is  the  only  machine  made  th^t  will  spread 
evenly  and  perfectly  all  kinds  of  manure,  wood 
ashes,  salt,  lime,  etc.  Tears  apart,  makes  fine  and 
distributes  evenly  the  hardest,  caked  and  coarest 
manure,  no  matter  how  full  of  straw,  corn  stalks, 
etc.  Machine  is  greatly  improved  for  1902.  The 
driver  does  not  have  to  leave  the  seat  from  the  time 
he  leaves  the  manure  heap  until  he  gets  back  again. 
Send  for  latest  catalog  describing  all  improvement* 

_ -  _ and  telling  “How  to  Grow  Big  Crops,”  Mailed  free. 

Remember  that  the  only  original  and  genuine  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  is  made  by  us . 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MOTES  OM  WISCOHSIN  FARMERS’ 
/MST/TUTES. 

A  Mew  Yorker  Out  West 

This  being  the  third  time  I  have  vis¬ 
ited  Wisconsin  there  comes  a  feeling  of 
confidence  in  comparing  methods.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  farm  institute  system 
here  that  is  radically  different  from 
generally  accepted  lines  of  work.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  held  only  four  days  in  a  week, 
the  workers  spending  the  remainder  of 
the  week  at  home,  if  possible  to  get 
there.  Of  course  this  means  a  great 
deal  of  travel  and  railroad  expense,  hut 
at  this  point  the  railways  come  to  the 
rescue  and  provide  mileage  in  payment 
for  advertising  which  is  freely  given  in 
the  annual  bulletin  or  report  of  insti¬ 
tute  work.  The  railroads  are,  however, 
very  strict  that  mileage  books  are  not 
made  transferable.  The  holder  of  the 
book  is  required  to  sign  bis  name  in  ink 
on  the  book,  subscribing  to  rules,  etc., 
sign  a  receipt  for  it,  and  then  indorse 
the  coupons  every  time  they  are  de¬ 
tached;  red  tape  enough  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  official.  Perhaps  the  only  radical 
difference  in  conducting  the  meetings 
as  compared  with  New  York  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  question  box,  which  we  have 
so  thoroughly  developed,  and  consider 
the  best  part  of  our  work.  The  meeting 
is  opened  at  once  by  the  speaker  upon 
the  topic  assigned.  After  spending  the 
allotted  time,  usually  half  an  hour,  that 
subject  is  open  for  discussion  for  a  time. 
So  far  as  the  one  subject  is  concerned 
I  like  it.  An  opportunity  is  presented 
to  clear  up  points  not  fully  explained 
in  the  address,  and  also  to  criticise  and 
add  to  by  anyone  so  disposed  in  the  au¬ 
dience.  The  discussions  are  usually 
spirited  but  fair.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  spirit  of  looking  for  informa¬ 
tion,  no  matter  what  the  source,  and  an 
utter  lack  of  any  carping  criticism. 

We  ought  to  give  the  same  opportu¬ 
nity  in  New  York,  but  not  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  question  box.  J  have  form¬ 
erly  thought  and  said  that  our  question 
box  discussion  brought  out  too  wide  a 
range  of  subjects,  and  obliged  the  work¬ 
ers  to  scatter  too  much,  going  from 
feeds  to  fruit,  to  veterinary  science,  back 
to  the  cow,  and  then  to  her  products, 
finally  finishing  up  in  a  potato  field,  only 
to  find  one  remaining  question,  after 
all,  on  the  monetary,  or  tariff  situation, 
which  we  were  forced  to  decline  set¬ 
tling  at  that  time.  I  find  here,  however, 
a  condition  of  things  that  has  changed 
my  mind.  One  year  ago,  when  we  start¬ 
ed,  the  superintendent  told  me  that  I 
must  boil  my  subjects  down  to  about  20 
minutes.  Now,  anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  the  work  knows  that  such  a  boil¬ 
ing  will  pretty  nearly  take  the  life  out 
of  any  theme;  it  is  overdone  and  hence 
insipid.  I  told  them  after  trying  for  a 
few  meetings,  that  it  would  probably  be 
wise  for  me  to  go  home;  my  work  had 
not  been  very  satisfactory,  so  the  con¬ 
ductors  thought  best  to  try  me  with  a 
little  more  time,  and  sure  enough  there 
was  sufficient  improvement  so  that  I  am 
here  again. 

Why  this  personal  story?  Mr.  Mc- 

Kerrow  said  he  had  calls  for  so  many 

subjects  to  be  treated,  that  he  found  it 

necessary  to  place  the  number  upon  the 

list  and  take  time  accordingly.  Now  it 

seems  to  me  the  question  box  permits  a 

clearing  up  of  many  points  that  can  be 

done  in  a  few  minutes  without  formal- 
# 

ity,  and  satisfy  the  questioner,  perhaps 
as  well  as  a  half  hour’s  address. 

Each  force  of  workers  here  carries  a 
heavy  roll  of  charts.  Upon  these  charts 
are  horses,  hogs,  cows,  sheep,  poultry, 
tables,  pens  for  animals  and  much  in¬ 
formation,  which  the  speaker  refers  to 
If  he  chooses.  I  have  spent  much  time 


trying  to  solve  in  my  own  mind  the 
value  of  charts.  Theoretically,  they 
should  have  great  value  in  more  clearly 
bringing  out  an  idea.  I  do  not  believe 
that  pictures  drawn  from  ideals  have 
much  value,  or  carry  much  weight  with 
the  audience.  Some  drawings  leave  an 
impression  from  which  the  farmer  will 
draw  a  lesson  easily  applied,  but  more 
often  he  fails  to  get  such  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  results  follow.  It  is  hard  for 
one  not  trained  to  get  an  idea  from  an 
architect.  If  we  can  see  the  thing  it¬ 
self  the  impression  is  at  once  made  and 
lasting.  I  tried  repeatedly  to  illustrate 
Prof.  King’s  system  of  ventilation  from 
a  drawing,  but  failed  to  get  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  grasp  the  idea  so  they  could 
safely  apply  it.  After  having  made  a 
small  tin  model  of  a  barn  which  shows 
all  'the  flues,  all  was  easy,  and  half  the 
time  does  the  work.  Only  once  have  I 
seriously  misled.  A  good  honest  farm¬ 
er  said  all  could  not  afford  to  build  so 
expensively;  a  tin  barn  would  come 
pretty  high!  Wherever  models  of  de¬ 
vices  can  be  used  their  value  is  at  once 
appreciated,  and  farmers  are  always 
much  interested.  J.  E.  Rice  always  has 
an  audience  after  each  session,  asking 
over  and  again  about  lengths,  widths, 
etc.,  of  his  poultry  house  devices,  of 
which  he  carries  models.  I  would  not 
do  away  with  charts,  but  their  value  is 
often  overestimated.  Photographs  of 
animals,  buildings  and  growing  crops 
thrown  upon  a  large  surface  by  means 
of  the  so-called  “solar  print”  are  much 
better  than  ideals  drawn  from  the  im¬ 
agination. 

Let  the  institutes  become  still  a 
greater  power  than  they  are  to-day. 
Nearly  every  State  has  a  force  working 
in  some  capacity;  $400,000  is  annually 
expended  in  this  country  in  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute  work  alone.  'Let  us,  like  Bud 
Means  in  the  'Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  put 
in  our  “best  licks,”  looking  carefully 
that  a  progressive  conservatism,  if  the 
expression  is  permissible,  is  kept  at  the 
head.  h.  e.  cook. 


"  WARMING  THE  BITS.” 

The  next  morning  that  the  mercury 
is  hovering  near  zero,  as  you  go  to  take 
your  team  from  the  stable,  just  stop 
and  stick  your  tongue  against  the  hinge 
to  the  stable  door,  and  withdraw  as  soon 
as  possible.  Then,  without  saying  any¬ 
thing  to  yourself  or  anyone  or  anything 
else,  proceed  to  bridle  your  horses.  If 
you  are  in  the  Jaabit  of  taking  down  the 
bridles  and  placing  the  cold  bits  in  the 
horses’  mouths,  and  do  not  change  your 
customary  manner  this  time,  go  to  the 
door  hinge  and  repeat  your  previous  ex¬ 
perience  each  time  you  bridle  the  horses 
till  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  sensations  following  such  a  proce¬ 
dure.  A  better  way  for  both  you  and 
your  horses  would  be  to  dip  the  bits 
into  the  water  tank.  They  would  still 
be  cold,  but  the  coating  of  ice  would 
prevent  their  sticking  to  the  horses’ 
mouths,  causing  them  to  become  raw  if 
the  operation  were  repeated  often.  Few 
men  are  brutal  enough  to  torture  ani¬ 
mals  by  placing  a  frosty  bit  in  the 
horses’  mouths,  if  they  stopped  fully  to 
consider  the  effect.  Not  only  do  horses 
suffer  but  other  animals — yes,  mankind 
in  general  suffers  a  great  deal  from 
pain,  wounded  feelings  and  other 
causes  due  to  some  one’s  thoughtless¬ 
ness  either  in  saying  cutting  things 
that  sting  worse  than  the  frosty  bit  in 
the  horse’s  mouth,  or  in  neglecting  to  do 
little  things  that  really  consume  no 
time  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted, 
but  which  are  left  undone  through 
thoughtlessness.  J.  d.  p. 

Ohio. 


Inbreeding  for  Hogs. 

Having  two  young  purebred  sows  and  no 
suitable  boar  available,  is  It  advisable  to 
breed  them  back  to  their  own  sire  rather 
than  to  a  young  boar  not  up  to  standard? 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  advisable 
to  inbreed  the  young  sows  to  their  own 
sire  rather  than  to  a  scrub  boar.  There 
are  some  people  who  would  differ  from 
the  above  opinion,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  would  produce  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  satisfactory  stock. 

Manlius,  N.  Y.  w.  w.  cheney. 

1  would  not  advise  breeding  a  sow  to 
her  own  sire  under  any  circumstance, 
although  I  have  known  cases  where 
sows  have  been  so  bred  by  chance  and 
produced  good  strong  pigs.  However,  I 
very  much  oppose  inbreeding;  would 
much  prefer  breeding  to  a  boar  not  up 
to  standard.  w.  a.  lothers. 

Lack,  Pa. 

Our  advice  would  be  to  breed  those 
sows  to  their  sire,  much  rather  than  to 
some  inferior  boar.  Noted  breeders  find 
no  bad  results  from  occasionally  follow¬ 
ing  line  breeding.  To  set  tne  type  of  a 
litter  breed  the  sire  to  his  get,  or  dam 
to  one  of  her  choicest  progeny.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
create  the  impression  that  we  uphold 
inbreeding;  we  heartily  condemn  it,  but 
under  tne  circumstances  in  this  case  we 
would  do  as  stated  above  or  purchase 
from  some  reliable  breeder  a  choice 
purebred  boar  of  same  breed  not  akin 

to  SOWS.  HAMILTON  &  CO. 

RosenvicK,  Pa. 

Scours  in  a  Calf. 

I  have  a  calf  about  six  months  old  that 
has  the  scours  very  badly.  Can  you  give 
me  a  remedy?  It  appears  to  be  quite  com¬ 
mon  In  this  county  at  all  ages,  and  from 
different  causes;  sometimes  turning  into 
the  field  in  the  Fall,  too  much  milk,  etc. 
My  calf  runs  with  the  mother  all  the  time, 
and  has  all  the  milk.  t.  d.  w. 

Waldo,  Fla. 

I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  99  cases  of 
scours  out  of  100  are  traceable  to  im¬ 
proper  feeding  at  some  time.  The  young 
calf  has  a  very  sensitive  stomach.  As 
he  is  ordinarily  fed  the  tendency  is  to 
weaken  and  impair  digestion.  Some¬ 
times  too  much  food  and  then  not 
enough.  This,  coupled  with  irregular 
feeding,  produces  trouble;  scours  fre¬ 
quently  follows  at  once.  In  other  cases 
the  calf  seems  to  endure  the  trouble  un¬ 
til  a  later  period,  and  then  indigestion 
breaks  out  in  a  period  of  scouring.  This 
is  notably  true  with  the  young  of  the 
Channel  Island  cows.  The  Holsteins, 
Ayrshires  and  'Short-horns  are  able  to 
stand  more  injudicious  feeding.  Feed 
the  calf;  do  not  let  him  help  himself, 
and  then  begin  with  three  to  six  pounds 
at  a  feed  twice  a  day;  increase  the 
amount  as  the  calf  requires,  and  when 
changing  to  other  foods  let  it  be  done 
by  degrees,  in  other  words,  feed  a  calf 
with  as  much  judgment  as  you  would 
a  baby.  Whenever  you  have  trouble 
with  a  calf,  or  when  raising  the  little 
fellow,  just  consult  your  wife  if  you  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  one;  if  not  some 
one  who  has  had  experience  raising 
children.  I  should  at  once  scald  the 
milk  for  this  calf.  Put  him  where  he 
can  get  only  such  food  as  you  serve  to 
him.  Put  him  on  short  rations  for  a 
few  days.  Mix  some  scorched  flour  with 
the  milk.  If  this  does  not  check  it  give 
laudanum  according  to  age  and  size; 
two  ounces  is  a  full  dose  for  an  ox  or  a 
horse;  one-fourth  level  teaspoonful  of 
bismuth  is  also  said  to  be  very  good. 

h.  e.  c. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  may  result  in  an 
Incurable  Throat  Trouble  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  use 
BROWN’S  BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES.  Nothing  excels  this  simple 
remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. _ 


as  usual  with  a  fine  full  line  of  carriages  and'' 
buggies — late  styles  and  high  grade  work, 
jail  manufactured  in  our  own  factory.  Wej 
sell  direct  to  you  on 

30  Days*  Free  Trial, 

^saving  you  the  jobbers’  and  dealers’ 
profits.  Our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue 
A  fully  illustrates  and  describes  our 
j==\entire  line  of  up-to-date  vehicles 
tand  harness;  send  for  a  copy. 

IT  IS  FREE. 

,We  are  pioneers  of  the 
free  trial  plan. 

Jtalamazoo  Carriage 
Harness  Mfg.  Co. , 

V  Station  K 
^Kalamazoo, 

.  Mich. 


$10,430.00. 

Was  paid  us  by  the  D.  8- 
Gov’t  for  one  day’s  ship¬ 
ment  of  our  farm  trucks. 
Uncle  Sam  buys  nothing 
but  the  best  and  all  farm¬ 
ers  ought  to  do  the  same. 
Send  for  our  free  Cata¬ 
logue.  We  make  steel 
wheels  for  old  wagons. 
FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Free  Wagon  for  lAUi. 


ri  EPTDin  for  strength 

1  nlll  You  are  through  with 
wagon  worry  forever  when 
j  1  ft  yrtV  _tT_  you  buy  one  of  our 

dabi^TOHANOY  WAGONS. 

KuMMd  They  carry  4000  lbs.  and  do 

~  It  easily,  and  don’t  cost  a 

fortune  either.  Write  for  the  free  catalogue.  It  tells  all 
about  this  wagon  and  the  famous  Electric  Wheels. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88 ,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 

THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines,  bizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 

Sur poses.  Awarded  Gold 
f edal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York. 


CHARTER 


Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Statioruiries,  Portables,  Engine* 
and  Pumps,  Bolsters  • 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  Btate  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS-,  Ithaca,  H.  1. 


FISTULA  AND  POLL 

EVIL  1 

Cured  1 
in  15  to  I 
30  Days  1 

Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure 
is  a  new,  scientific  A  certain  remedy, 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

W rite  today  for  Important  circular  So.  Ill 

FLEMING  BROS..  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

All  harness,  old  or  new,  is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  use  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Rave<* 
many  times  its  cost  by  improved  appearances  and  in  the  coat 
of  repairs.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  COWS. 

Some  months  ago  the  following  note  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  R.  N.-Y. : 

"Seven  Good  Cows.— I  send  you  my  but¬ 
ter  record  for  11  months,  up  to  January. 
1899:  seven  cows,  six  Jerseys  and  one  Dur¬ 
ham.  ,  „  . 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

March  .  180  October  .  274% 

April  .  241%  November  .  226 

May  .  342%  December  .  163 

June  .  351%  January  .  47 

July  .  311% 

August  .  288%  Total  . ..2,703% 

September  ...  278  Per  cow  .  386 

Homer,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  l.’’ 

I  would  like  to  have  this  dairyman  tell 
us  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  manner  or 
method  of  his  feeding,  etc.  Does  he  have 
a  silo,  and  what  has  he  to  say  about  it? 
Pennsylvania  h.  g.  m. 

My  cows  at  present  are  all  Jerseys, 
nearly,  if  not  quite  purebred,  only  one, 
however,  registered.  Some  I  raised  my¬ 
self,  others  were  bought  in  as  needed. 

I  have  no  silo,  and  never  feed  silage. 
My  meadow  hay  is  mostly  Timothy, 
with  some  clover.  This  is  the  second 
Winter  that  I  have  fed  oat  and  pea  hay, 
and  I  like  it  well.  I  also  feed  some  oat 
straw  and  cornstalks,  and  they  have  the 
skim-milk,  except  what  is  needed  for 
calves  and  hens.  The  grain  fed  is  most¬ 
ly  corn  and  oats  ground  together.  If  I 
am  obliged  to  buy  feed  I  am  quite  likely 
to  buy  clear  cornmeal.  I  know  that  alone 
is  not  a  balanced  ration,  hut  fed  with  the 
milk  and  roughage,  it  has  given  me  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  I  feed  some  bran 
when  the  cows  first  come  in  to  milk, 
but  my  one  experience  in  adding  bran 
to  their  usual  grain  ration,  or  of  sub¬ 
stituting  it  in  part,  was  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  Recently  I  have  had  part  of 
my  cows  come  fresh  in  the  Fall  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand  for  freshly  made  butter 
the  year  around.  Ten  days  after  calv¬ 
ing  in  Winter  or  Spring,  I  put  them  on 
their  usual  Winter  ration  of  about  seven 
pounds  of  provender,  reducing  it  to  two 
pounds  after  turning  out  to  grass.  Every 
day  a  cow  gives  milk  she  has  grain.  The 
middle  of  July  I  commence  to  feed 
freshly  cut  oats  and  peas  for  three 
weeks,  then  sowed  corn,  then  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  until  late  in  the  Pall.  I 
think  one  great  mistake  in  Summer, 
when  feed  gets  short  and  dry,  is  to  wait 
until  the  cows  shrink  a  good  deal  in 
milk  before  feeding  extra,  either  of 
grain  or  some  green  crop.  The  milk 
is  set  in  seven-quart  pans  in  the  cellar 
in  the  Summer.  From  'March  1,  1900, 
to  March  1,  1901,  my  seven  cows  were 
fed  on  an  average  1,450  pounds  of  grain 
apiece,  giving  me  2,702%  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  weighed  as  taken  from  the  churn 
for  salting.  When  one  has  learned  all 
he  can  from  others,  best  results  can  be 
obtained  only  by  constant,  unremitting 
attention  to  details.  Each  cow  has  her 
own  peculiar  temperament  and  capacity 
for  assimilating  food;  her  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  must  be  humored,  provided  such 
treatment  gives  best  results.  Give  her 
as  much  food  at  all  times  as  she  can 


not  plant  any  field  corn  at  all,  and  had 
to  buy  all  my  grain.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  profit  of  over  $305  is  not 
bad.  You  will  notice  that  I  say,  “from 
about  150  hens”— it  is  diflicult  to  strike 
a  correct  average  number.  January  1,  I 


both  for  show  and  for  eggs.  I  think  two 
pounds  of  cut  bone  every  other  day  right 
for  40.  laying  hens,  and  as  much  more  for 
that  number  of  show  birds. 

Salem,  O.  c.  f.  chalfant. 


Experiments  with  Poultry. 

Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me.,  Bulle- 


had  175,  more  than  half  of  them  hens  tin  No.  79.  Poultry  Experiments,  in  fatten 
9  T  ii  ing,  chickens  made  greater  gains  when 

one,  two  or  three  years  old;  these  I  sola  given  a  little  liberty  than  when  confined  in 

T  oo  *v.*v«r  “laiH  rmt  r  lav-  small  coops.  The  period  of  cheap  and  rapid 

alive,  as  fast  as  they  laid  out  their  lay  gain  was  found  to  be  early  in  life.  In 

ing”  and  got  broody,  so  that  I  had  only  birds  160  days  old  the  gain  was  only  one- 
&  6  half  that  of  those  95  days  old.  A  desirable 

ration  was  found  to  be  one  pound  each 
cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings,  and  one- 
third  pound  beef  scrap,  mixed  with  skim- 
milk.  In  treatment  of  eggs  before  incuba- 


120  in  the  Summer,  and  this  was  not  in¬ 
creased  until  the  pullets  began  laying 
in  November  and  December.  So  I  es¬ 
timate  the  average  at  about  150.  Your 
correspondent,  L.  J.  W.,  gives  on  page 
63  Mr.  Underwood’s  record  of  77  eggs 
from  243  hens  in  one  day  during  first 
week  in  January.  My  record  for  the 
first  week  in  January  is  80,  66,  87,  76, 
76,  73.  and  79,  a  total  of  537  eggs  from 
210  hens. 

I  note  with  pleasure  L.  J.  W.’s  com¬ 
ments  after  giving  the  manner  of  feed¬ 
ing,  etc.  He  says;  “Now,  isn’t  that 
easy  and  simple?  But  don’t  think 
everybody  can  do  it  with  the  same  feed 
and  following  directions  to  a  T,  for  they 
can’t.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
as  to  who  throws  the  feed.”  He  is 
right  about  that.  I  raise  about  500 
heads  of  cabbage  for  the  hens.  I  don’t 
“hang  them  up,”  or  “throw  them  in,” 
but  I  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth  and  put 
the  stump  in  it,  and  the  cabbage  looks 


tion  results  showed  that  in  those  exposed 
to  light  and  air  the  hatch  was  one-third  less 
than  from  those  kept  in  close  cases  at  the 
same  temperature.  Eggs  kept  at  50  degrees 
for  10  days  before  incubation  hatched  one- 
fourth  less  than  those  kept  at  70  degrees. 
It  is  often  recommended  to  rest  for  24  hours 
eggs  that  have  been  transported  by  rail, 
but  In  these  tests  those  put  into  the  incu¬ 
bator  at  once  after  a  journey  of  514  miles 
actually  hatched  better  than  those  rested 
24  hours  before  incubation.  Eggs  become 
fertile  very  soon  after  mating.  Those  laid 
eight  days  after  the  introduction  of  the 
male  made  perfect  hatches,  while  those 
laid  the  second  day  showed  strong  signs 
of  fertility,  and  in  one  instance  eggs  laid 
only  40  hours  after  mating  gave  vigorous 
chicks.  Tests  made  of  eggs  laid  after  the 
male  had  been  removed  from  the  flock  13 
days  showed  a  diminishing  of  one-fourth 
in  fertility. 


SEVEN  TO  ONE 


Sometimes  the  weight  goes 
up  that  way  when  taking  Scott’s 
Emulsion.  Seven  pounds  of 

as  if  it  were  growing  there.  Now,  if  HCW,  healthy  flesh  fiom  a  One 
any  of  that  cabbage  is  there  the  next  pound  bottle  of  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  is  on  record. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  brings 
everything  to  its  aid  ;  good  ap¬ 
petite,  strong  digestion,  rich 
blood,  new  body  strength,  and 
above  all  the  power  to  get  all 
the  good  out  of  ordinary  food. 

For  those  who  are  in  need  ! 
of  more  flesh  there  is  nothing 
better.  Thin  folks — try  it! 


day,  the  coop  won’t  get  any  for  a  day 
or  two — they  are  not  cabbage  hungry; 
but  if  it  is  all  eaten  up  and  a  hole  picked 
in  the  stump,  as  often  happens,  that 
coop  will  get  a  cabbage  every  day  for  a 
while.  I  would  like  to  say  something 
as  to  my  way  of  feeding,  about  cold 
coops,  about  the  laying  of  early  pullets, 
etc.,  but  this  article  is  too  long  already, 
so  will  cut  it  short  off.  g.  a.  c. 

Willington,  Conn. 
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ItlOIID  ITADQ  Best  and  Cheapest.  For  Catalogue 
INuUDA  I  UnO  address  G.8.Stn«er,Cardlngton,0. 


$5 


INCUBATORS  FREE 


sb 


Saif  regulating  UuaraalMd  tor  2  ye.ra.  H.icbaa  ovary  good* 
Bond  forcaUlooueNo  3  Soil  alx  «nd  got  one  fro*. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.,  •  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


TAR  INCUBATORS  krtT 

We  will  send  free  on  request  our  Illustrated  cata- 
_  logue  of  incubators,  brooders,  foods  and  remedies. 

Iter  Incmbator  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  K.J.,  or  38  VtaayBt.,  I.T, 


How  to  Feed  Green  Bone. 

How  much  green  cut  bone  should  be  fed 
to  40  laying  hens,  and  how  should  it  be  fed? 

We  consider  green  bone  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  all  feeds,  both  for  making  good 
growth  in  young  birds,  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  We  feed  one  ounce  each  daily,  to  our 
grown  fowls,  and  have  never  seen  any 
bad  results  from  its  use.  Fowls  that  have 
never  been  fed  green  bone,  would  have  to 
be  gradually  brought  up  to  this  amount. 
During  warm  weather,  we  scatter  it 
broadcast  in  the  yards  at  noon,  to  young 
and  old;  during  the  late  Fall  and  Winter, 
we  mix  it  in  the  evening  mash  feed.  We 
feed  a  mixture  of  grains  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening,  a  mash  consisting  of 
two  parts  bran  and  one  part  each  of  white 
middlings,  cornmeal  or  corn  and  oat  feed, 
and  add  the  green  bone  to  the  mixture. 
Give  them  all  that  they  will  eat  of  this 
mash.  We  have  never  noticed  effects  on 
eggs,  from  feeding  mash,  or  all  grain 
foods.  We  now  have  chicks  two  weeks 
old,  which  were  hatched  from  eggs  laid 
by  pullets  hatched  April  26,  1901. 

W.  Alexander,  Pa.  w.  b.  gibson  &  sons. 


We’ll  send  yc  t  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,.  New  York. 

A  Grand  Bargain  on  20  Reg.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Ewes;  also  a  few  Polled  Durham  Bull  Calves 
J.  E.  WYLEtt,  Mount  Hope,  Ohio. 
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Money  Back!” 


No  price  could  induce  y ou  to  part  wi  th 
it  if  you  couldn’t  procure  another  box. 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Green  bone  is  one  of  the  best  aids  for  5s  indicated  for  the  most  complicated 
make  good  use  of;  keep  her  comfortable  good  health,  activity  and  egg  production  aggravated,  offensive  cases  of  grease 

which  we  have  for  Winter,  but  in  the  use  heel,  scratches,  mud  fever,  abscesses,  old 
of  this  food  there  is  danger  that  it  may  sores,  hoof  rot,  cow-pox  and  skin  diseases 
have  been  allowed  to  stand  until  it  be-  of  months’  or  years’  standing.  No  mat- 
gins  to  decay  before  being  fed  to  the  ter  what  the  condition  or  how  long- 
hens,  and  in  such  cases  our  experience  standing,  if  Veterinary  I  lxine  fails  to 
shows  it  to  be  an  injury  instead  of  a  cure  you  can  get  your  money  back. 

Its  penetrating,  absorbing,  antiseptic, 
healing  power  is  marvelously  effective. 
Its  worth  and  value  to  owners  of  horses 
and  domestic  animals  is  inestimable. 


and  contented;  then  if  she  does  not  re¬ 
spond  generously  through  the  milk  pail 
make  her  into  beef.  w.  c.  l. 


YEAR'S  RECORD  OF  HENS. 

Under  the  caption,  “Hen  Partners 
That  Pay,”  you  published  last  year  my 
egg  and  poultry  record  for  the  year 
1900,  showing  a  profit  from  an  average 
of  100  fowls  of  $290,  or  $2.90  per  hen, 
all  eggs  and  fowls  being  sold  at  ordin¬ 
ary  market  rates.  The  egg  record  for 
1901  is  as  follows  from  about  150  hens: 

Jan.  1  to  June  30 . 14,071 

July  1  to  Dec.  31 .  9,526 


Total  . 23,597 

Cash  sales  of  eggs . 

Poultry  sold  and  eaten . 

Value  of  manure,  est . • 

Increase  of  flock . 


$369.26 
77.05 
20.00 
45.50 

$511.81 
$206.00 
$305.81 

This  is  a  much  smaller  profit  per  hen 
than  last  year,  although  a  greater 
total  profit,  one  reason  for  which  is  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of 
grain,  and — owing  to  sickness — I  did 


Total  . 

Value  of  grain  fed. 
Net  profit  . 


benefit.  We  would  not  advise  anyone  to 
use  the  green  bone  after  it  has  any  dis¬ 
agreeable  smell  to  it.  In  the  use  of  this 
we  mix  the  green  bone  with  other  food 
usually  in  a  warm  ration  made  by  mixing 
provender  with  ground  clover  about  equal 
parts,  then  adding  bone  to  the  amount  of 
about  one  ounce  for  each  hen.  In  begin¬ 
ning  to  feed  bone  less  than  one  ounce 
should  be  used,  as  there  is  danger  that 
it  will  physic  the  hens  in  the  first  few 
feedings.  No  one  should  give  enough  of 
the  green  bone  to  cause  any  trouble  of  the 
bOWelS.  G.  S.  VIBBERT. 

Clintonville,  Conn. 

I  feed  green  cut  bone  every  other  day  to 
my  laying  hens,  and  birds  that  I  am  get¬ 
ting  in  shape  to  show.  I  feed  them  all 
they  will  eat  once  a  day.  I  do  not  mix  it 
with  any  other  feed,  but  scatter  it  in 
their  straw  and  make  them  work  for  it. 
I  feed  it  at  noon;  no  other  feed  at  that 
time.  I  think  hens  will  work  harder  and 
longer  for  green  cut  bone  than  they  will 
for  any  other  feed,  and  the  more  work 
they  do  the  better  condition  they  are  in, 


PRICK 


At  all  Druggists  and 
Dealers,  or  sent 
prepaid. 


(  2-oz.  box,  25c.  J 
-<  8-oz.  box,  60c.  V 
|  5  pounds,  $4. ) 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


One  Year  Free 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  can  have  POULTRY 
MONTHLY  TWO  years  for  50  CENTS  regular 
price  for  ONE  year.  No  better  poultry  paper  pub¬ 
lished.  8»mple  copy  free. 

POULTRY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  Y 


OES  IT  PAYT£££ 

hogs,  horses,  and  poultry  to  become  in- 
_  tested  with  lice,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 

cents  spent  for  Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice  will 
tap  them  clean  and  healthy.  Trial  box  10c  prepaid. 

d.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Appooaog.R.I. 


D 


Blood  Albumen-i'g'-y-! 

. . . . -r  o  o  t  s  ana 

herbs,  akes  LEE’S  EGG  MAKER  the  bent  poultry 
food  of  all.  Makes  hens  lay;  chicks  grow;  cures  dis¬ 
ease.  Big  214  II).  box  25  ots.  26  lb.  pail  $2.00. 

Qeo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  No.  8  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  VENTILATION  IS  ESSENTIAL 

to  successf  ul  incubation,  and  is  found  ONLY 
in  iii.AiKSVM.LK  im  UHAioitr,  the  leading 
high  grade  machines.  New  Catalog  PRKK. 
TUK  1II.AIR8VII.IJC  IMUBATOIt  CO., 

77  North  Sf  Malr..ltlo,  I'a. 
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DON’T  SET  mSSSag 

100  En  Hatcher  Coat.  Only  **.  Ore.  *4,000  lauaa.  lOOOda 
tartta.  6000  Meant.  wan  ted  for  1004. .Oher  Plwatwee*.  Big 
•nau.Cataloe.ad  lit.  Eu  gorw.la  gHRF.IfyoowrlUtrf»y 

Natural  Ilea  laenbator  Co.,  B  181  Col  umbra,  lob. 


Incubators From  »600Pp- 
Brooders From  00 Pp 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
1*  A.  BANTA,  Llgonler,  Ind. 


S  VICTOR 

9  V  INCUBATORS 

Tha  atmple.t,  moat  durable,  tbtep* 
aat  flrat-alaaa  hatohor.  M.o.y  beak  | 
if  nat  aa  rapreaontad.  Oir  aula/  i 
fra.;  oatalogaa  So.  Wa  pay  Ik.  > 

ft»yt.  «o.MTiiro.j|«h^^nt  > 


200-Egg  Incubator 

for  $  1 2-8°  .« 

■  aad 

£2e»* 


Perfect  in  conatruotiom 
aotion.  Hatches  every 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  te-4ng. 
fiEO.  H.  STAHL.  Quincy,  IU.C 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUSATIIS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

^■successful  brooous.  ■ ■ 


All  about  them  In  oar  IN  pegec 

_  logue.  Mailed  for  4  cent*  In  itamim 

Oct  Moinat  tnc.Co  Bx  M.DaxMcinct.fi  orBx  SO,  luffdr  A  \ 


SCOTT 
INCURATORS 


They  are  self-regulating, 
self  ventilating  and  self 
moisture  in  system. 
Excel  all  others.  Out 

beautifully _ illustrated 

catalogue! 

8end  for  it. 

O.P.8COTT,D.  21  I.aParta.Ind 


ly _ illustrated 

’^REE 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher, 

Used  on  26 Gov.  Experiment  Station# 
in  U.  8..  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultry  men  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  32-page 
circular  free.  Poultryman’s  Guide, 
224  pages,  Sxll  in.,  mailed  for  10o. 
Ask  nearest  office  for  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Buflalo,  N.  T.,  Chicago,  ill.,  Baatoa,  Xu,.,  New  Tori, II.  X. 


CALIFORNIA  RED  WOOD 

Twelve  ounce  cold  rolled  copper 
tanks;  hydro-safety  lamps;  climax 
safety  heater  ;corrugated  wafer  reg¬ 
ulator,  and  the  best  system  of  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilation  is  what  makes 
the  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  hatch  .ore. 
Common  Sense  It  roodera  take  good  can 
of  little  chicks.  Our  free  catalogue  contain#  hca- 
_  d  redact  actual  photograph-  of  th«  Sure  Hatch  at 
work  and  la  full  of  honeatpoultry  information.  Yon' ought  to  hare 
it.  Let  na  .end  It  to  you.  Writ*  at  onca,  addreaaing  near  eat  honaa. 

Sore  Hatch  lncubatorCo.,CUy  Center,Neb.,or  Columbua.O. 


TUfTTRRTftR  PfTC-Barred  Plymouth  Rock  ex- 
lillll  Dill  VII  LVxVxO  clusively,  $3.60  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  County.  N.  Y. 


She  Pays  For 

Her 

Meal 
when 
it's 


BowkerS 

-Animal  Meal 


It  makes  hens  lay.  Enough  for  ten  hens,  3  months, 
$1.00;  four  times  as  much,  $2.25;  booklet,  “The  Egg,”  froe.^ 

THE  BOWKER  COMPANY, 

Dept.  No.  7,  43  Chatham  Rt* ,  Ronton  Ban*.  , 


The  Best  of  all  foods  for  fowls  Is  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal,  a  clean,  sweet  combination  of  thoroughly 
cooked  meat  and  bone,  easily  and  quickly  digested. 
It  makes  hens  lay,  and  chickens  mature  early,  and 
grow  strong  and  lusty.  For  sale  by  dealers  generally. 


DO  YOU  GET 
GOOD  HATCHES?' 

Feed  cut  green  bone.promote  fertil¬ 
ity  and  vitality,and  g;t  good  hatches. 1 

[HUMPHREY 

Green  Bone  AIITTCD 
and  Vegetable  vU  I  I  KLffl 

the  open  hopper  kind.  No  fuss  nor  bother. 
Guaranteed  to  cut  more  bone  with  less 
labor  than  any  other.  Money  back  if  div 
satisfied.  Send  for  book  containing  egg 
record  and  blanks  for  a  whole  year. 

HUMPHREY  &  SONS,  Box  39,  Joliet,  III. 

Sales  Agents — Joseph  Breck  &  Soiih, 
Boston,  Maas. ;  Johnson  A  Stokes, Phil¬ 
adelphia  ;  Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more;  Sure  Hatch  Incub9tor  Co., 

Clay  Center,  Neb.;  E.J. Bowen, 

Portland,  Oregon ;  Seattle, 

Wash.,  and  San 
Francisco. 
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MILK  NOTES. 

At  Fig.  38’  Is  shown  the  Maple  Grove  milk 
wagon  bound  for  the  condemsery  at  Mt. 
'  Upton,  N.  Y.  The  round  trip, '  about  20 
miles,  is  made ''every  day.  An  average  load 
Is  about!  75  cans,  and  three  horses  abreast 
do  the  hauling.  The  outfit  is  owned  by 
Asel  Hendrix..  The  milk  is  the  product  of 
several  dairies,  and  10  cents  per  100  is 
charged,  for  hauling,....  The  illustration  and 
facts  given  are  from  the  Otsego  Journal, 
of  Gilbertsville,  NL  Y. 

.  Ohio  Milkmen.— We  are  in  the  best  sec¬ 
tion  for  dairying  in  Ohio;  two  companies 
from  Pittsburg  have  milk  stations  near 
here,  and  they  have  been  only  paying  us 
•for  milk  delivered  at  the  factory  $1.25  per 
190  pounds  from  November  1  till  April  l.  The 
average  price  tney  paid  delivered  from 
April  1  last  till  November  1  was  only  85.67 
cents  per  100  pounds.  We  met  January  16 
to  organize.  Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  give 
us  some  ideas  that  would  help  us  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  form  a  union?  L.  e.  m. 

DeWey.  O. 

r»  r  *•  **'♦  •  /-  •  _  % 

An  Anti-Silo  Man.— The  Unadilla  Val¬ 
ley  is  one  of  the  finest  dairying  sections 
In  the'  world,  and  the  New  Berlin  Branch 
has  the  name' of  doing  ihdre  business  than 
any  other  railroad  line  of  Its  size,  the 
length  being  only  about  30  miles,  and  yet 
It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  the  milk  train 
with  from  six  to  nine  milk  cars  fly  past 
every  day  on  their  journey  of  200  miles  to 
New  York  City.  A  few  years  ago  nearly 
every  farmer  in  the  Valley  caught  the  silo 
fever,  and  every  farm,  with  hardly  one 
exception,  owned  and  operated  a  silo.  One 
result  was  that  the  dairymen  stopped  rais¬ 
ing  grain,  thereby  having  to  buy  more 
grain  than  they  really  could  afford  to  pay 
for;  second,;  they  plowed  more  ground  than 
could  be  properly  fertilized,  thereby  run¬ 
ning  the  soil  out.  The  expense  of  building 
and  also  filling  the  silo  with  the  expensive 
machinery,  would  not  pay  for  what  extra 
milk ’the  silage  would  make',- and  we  know 
of  a  great  many  dairymen  who  make  more 
milk  without  silos  than  those  who  have 
them.  One  in  particular  cleared  $600  from 


Feed  is  very  high:  Gluten,  per  ton,  $28; 
bran,  $26;  sugar  corn,  $25;  sprouts,  $21; 
malt,  $22;  cornmeal,  $29.  h. 

Killawog,  N.  Y. 

A  Co-operative  Success.— Our  creamery 
is  a  decided  success.  It  cost  $3,000,  and  is 
cooperative.  The  stockholders  have  re¬ 
ceived  30  per  cent  dividends  a  number  of 
times.  Two  separators  are  used,  and  it  is 
run  all  the  year.  About  100  patrons  fur¬ 
nish  the  milk.  In  September  last  160,264 
pounds  of  milk  were  received,  and  2,505  of 
butter  made.  Average  price  per  100  of 
milk  was  $1.10;  average  price  for  Octo¬ 
ber  was  $1.20;  average  price  for  Novem¬ 
ber  $1.31.  The  patrons  received  the  skim- 
milk;  it  is  worth  25  cents  per  100  to  feed 
to  pigs.  L.  H.  N. 

Union  Centre,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  Situation.— The  milk  situa¬ 
tion  at  this  place  is  about  as  usual,  except 
that  all  the  milk  that  is  shipped  is  contract¬ 
ed  for.  The  price  as  agreed  between  ship¬ 
per  and  dealer  for  the  year  1902  is  to  aver¬ 
age  $1.20  per  40-quart  can,  the  price  chang¬ 
ing  through  the  year,  running  from  $1  to 
$1.40,  but  making  an  average  of  $1.20.  About 
15  cans  are  shipped  at  present,  two  cans 
to  Jersey  City  and  the  majority  to  Perth 
Amboy.  The  shipping  station  at  Sunny  Side 
is  shipping  about  15  to  20  cans  per  day,  the 
same  bought  at  one-half  cent  per  quart  less 
than  Exchange  price.  Price  of  feed  is  as 
follows:  Bran,  $25  per  ton;  shorts,  $26;  corn 
and  oats  feeds,  $27;  oil  meal,  $32;  brewer's 
grains,  30  cents  per  100.  The  outlook  for 
the  future  is  that  feed  will  continue  at  these 
prices  until  the  new  crop  is  harvested  at 
least.  The  dairymen  who  have  ponds  on 
their  places  have  their  ice  houses  about  full. 

Stanton,  N.  J. _  w.  a. 

JERSEY-HOLSTE/M  CROSS. 

Such  a  cross,  if  carried  but  one  gen¬ 
eration,  may  work  very  satisfactorily. 
After  the  first  generation,  peculiarities 
will  be  very  likely  to  crop  out  which 
have  laid  dormant,  and  will  be  unde¬ 
sirable.  This  is  quite  generally  the 


A  BIG  LOAD  OF  MILK.  Fig.  38. 


.  24  cows  on  an  S6-acre  farm,  after  all  hired 
help  and  feed  bills  were  paid.  The  owner 
of  the  farm,  being  in  other  business,  hired 
all  of  the  work  done.  Silage  is  harmful 
to  cows’  teeth,  and  a  cow  will  give  out 
quicker  when  fed  with  it.  We  heard  an 
experienced  cow  dealer  say  that  he  would 
prefer  a  cow  nine  years  old  that  never  has 
been  fed  silage  to  one  at  seven  that  has 
..always  had  this  food.  We  have  the  same 
system  of  feeding  our  cows  as  the  farmer 
who  cleared  $600  from  24  cows.  In  the 
morning,  before  milking,  we  feed  hay. 
Then  all  of  the  grain  is  fed  at  noon  with¬ 
out  any  fodder,  and  at  night  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  are  fed.  By  this  system  of  feeding 
we  save  one-fourth  of  our  fodder,  labor 
and  time.  We  changed  from  the  old  style 
of  feeding  to  the  new  in  zero  weather,  and 
the  10  cows  we  were  milking  at  that  time 
gained  about  a  half  can  of  milk.  This 
Winter  we  only  know  of  five  silos  in  opera¬ 
tion;  quite  a  contrast  to  five  years  ago, 
when  nearly  every  farmer  owned  one. 

Mt.  Upton.  N.  Y.  o.  R.  M. 

Central  New  York.— At  the  annual 
meeting  it  was  decided  not  to  renew  with 
the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.,  but  to  handle  the  mat¬ 
ter  locally,  which  I,  with  many  others, 
thought  unwise,  but  the  majority  rules. 
Before  October  1  all  but  about  15  cans  of 
the  190  being  delivered  at  the  station  pre¬ 
sented  a  schedule  of  prices  for  six  months, 
which  was  refused.  We  rented  our  cream¬ 
ery  for  a  year  and  contracted  our  milk  to 
‘it  at  the  net  price  to  patrons  of  two  cents 
above  creamery  quotations  in  Winter  and 
creamery  quotations  in  Summer.  I  think 
that  they  are  shipping  60  cans  per  day. 
One  man  was  selling  nearly  all  of  his  milk 
to  them  for  December  and  January, 
which  was  better  than  he  could  do  in 
butter.  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  are  not 
in  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  If  anything  is  ever 
accomplished  it  must  be  done  in  union. 


experience  in  crossing  breeds.  If  I  were 
to  use  a  cross  of  these  two  breeds,  I 
should  prefer  to  be  guided  by  the  class 
of  dairying  I  was  engaged  in  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  cross.  If  selling  milk 
only,  the  better  plan  would  be  to  use 
a  Holstein  bull  of  a  deep  milking  strain, 
on  Jersey  cows  producing  very  high- 
class  milk.  Thus  the  yield  of  milk  from 
cows  from  such  a  cross  might  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased  over  the  yields  of 
the  dams,  and  while  the  fat  content  of 
the  milk  would  not  be  as  high  as  with 
the  Jersey,  it  would  no  doubt  be  quite 
satisfactory  to  consumers.  If  making 
butter  only,  then  the  Jersey  male  on 
Holstein  females  would  give  the  best 
returns  in  butter  fat,  and  I  believe  a 
class  of  milk  that  would  produce  butter 
of  the  very  best  quality.  In  either  case, 
the  male  used  should  be  selected  with 
much  judgment.  Commonplace  grade 
bulls  will  not  do.  The  male  should  be 
from  first-class  ancestry,  of  record 
character,  and  not  only  quite  masculine, 
but  also  prepotent.  In  fact,  to-day 
there  is  little  excuse  for  one  to  buy  a 
purebred  bull  from  dairy  breeds,  and 
especially  Jersey  and  Holstein,  except¬ 
ing  from  a  cow  that  has  to  her  credit 
a  milk  or  butter  record  coming  within 
the  breed  standards.  So  also  a  bull 
should  come  from  ancestry  on  the 
sire’s  side,  which  shows  great  prepo¬ 
tency,  and  the  ability  to  produce  off¬ 
spring  of  record-making  character.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  so  many  in¬ 


ferior  males  are  used  in  service  on  the 
farm.  Many  breeders  know  better,  yet 
they  pursue  just  such  a  method.  With 
such  men,  it  does  not  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  how  they  breed  or  cross.  They 
will  always  cry,  “Farming  does  not 
pay!”  Yet  they  themselves  are  at 
fault. 

If  first-class  breeding  bulls  are  use<j, 
as  a  rule  the  offspring  will  resemble  the 
sire  rather  than  the  dams,  and  so  I 
should  look  for  a  herd  with  Holstein 
type  where  the  male  was  of  that  breed, 
or  of  Jersey  type  if  male  of  that  breed. 
In  either  case,  the  results  of  the  first 
cross  might  be  expected  to  resemble  the 
male  in  breed  type.  After  the  first 
cross  I  should  expect  many  difficulties 
to  crop  out  to  maintain  a  uniform  type. 

c.  s.  PLUMB. 

The  best  solution  of  the  corn  fodder 
problem  as  yet  offered  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  51  over  initials  C.  J.  W. 
This  article  alone  is  well  worth  to  the 
small  farmer— and  also  the  large— the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  the  paper  for  each  year 
that  he  follows  its  teachings.  What  is  the 
experience  of  others?  Mine  is  confirma¬ 
tory.  R.  s.  l. 


Save$  1 0  per  Cow 

EVERY  YEAR  Ok  USE. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

"Alpha"  and  “Baby"styles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO,, 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street. 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK 
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THE  LEADING 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

IJ S BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO.. BLOOMFIELD. N.J 

WF  STERN  OFFICE  F  ISHER  BLOG  CHIC  AGO. 


THE 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

DOES 

PERFECT  WORK 

Miss.  Agricultural  and 
Mech.  College. 

Agricultural  Coi.l.  Miss. 
Dec.  31,  1901. 

The  Separator  (U.  S.)  has  done 
perfect  work. 

J.  S.  MOORE, 

Acting  Instructor. 

REMEMBER 
IT  RECEIVED 

HIGHEST  AWARD 

At  Pan-American 
Exposition,  1901 

Buy  the  U.  S.  and  have 
the  Best 

“The  Kind  That  Gets 
All  the  Cream.” 


Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

Fifty  Dollars  fora  High  tirade  Sharpies  Separ¬ 
ator  i  s  Taking  Them  Off  Like  Hot  Cakes. 
The  Buttercup  isabeautifulseparator 
of  the  Tubular  type,  handling  175  lbs 
of  milk  per  hour 
to  perfection.  Its 
bowl  is  a  plain 
tube  only  2  inches 
in  diameter  and 
weighs  a  couple 
of  pounds.  Even 
a  small  pan  of 
milk  can  loe  put 
through  profita¬ 
bly  and  washing 
up  will  require 
but  two  or  three 
minutes.  We  or¬ 
iginally  thought 
to  name  it  the 
1  it  turned  soeas- 
It  does  its  work 


“Finger  Separator, 
ily  with  one  finger, 
perfectly,  giving  thick  or  thin  cream, 
of  smooth,  velvety  character,  finest 
for  table  use  or  butter  making. 

Tubular  Hand  Separators  and  Steam 
Driven  Separators  for  large  dairies  are 
the  delight  of  every  user,  they  require  so 
little  power,  skim  so  clean,  ami  are  so  sim¬ 
ple,  easily  washed  and  kep  tin  order.  We 
warrant  them  to  give  enough  more  butter 
from  the  same  milk  than  any  other  separ¬ 
ator,  to  pay  over  6%  interest  on  their  whole 
first  cost.  A  free  trial  to  every  one.  Book, 
‘•Business Dairying, ”&catalog  No.  153  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Every  dairyman  and  farmer 
looking  for  the  closest  skimmer 
may  try  a  National  Hand  Separator 
for  ten  days,  in  his  own  dairy,  free. 
Skim  all  your  milk  with  it  a  third 
of  a  month  and  let  its  merits  deter¬ 
mine  your  disposition  of  it.  Tha 

NATIONAL 
Hand  Separator 

is  perfect  in  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion,  absolutely  correct  in  prin¬ 
ciple;  skims  closest,  runs  easiest, 
produces  better  cream.  It  is 
easiest  to  clean  ;  gives  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  every  way.  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


Clubbing  List. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper  or  magazine. 
We  give  you  a  list  below.  If  you  do  not  find  all  you 
want  here,  send  us  a  list,  and  we  will  quote  you  price 
by  return  mail.  It  will  save  you  trouble  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  us  at  one  time.  The  price  opposite 
each  paper  is  our  price  to  you  for  it.  Every  order 
must,  of  course,  include  a  subscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  at  $1.  To  make  up  a  list  start  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1,  then  take  as  many  of  the  others 
as  you  need  at  price  opposite  each. 


American  Bee  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill . $0.95 

American  Poultry  Journal,  Chicago.  Ill . 30 

Americau  Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago,  Ill . 80 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago.  Ill . 30 

American  Queen,  New  York . 45 

Arena,  The,  New  York .  1.30 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston.  Mass .  3.26 

Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  lnd. . .  1.70 

A  Few  Hens,  Boston,  Mass...'. . 20 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Mich . 60 

Babyhood,  New  York . 90 

Blade,  Toledo,  O . . . 60 

Blooded  Stock,  Oxford,  Pa . 15 

Baptist  Union,  Chicago,  111 . 80 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Cincinnati,  0 . 40 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Irvington,  N.  Y . 85 

Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ky  (begin  Jan.  1).. .  .60 

Cleveland  Daily  World,  Cleveland,  0 .  1.30 

Century,  New  York .  3.60 

Christian  Herald,  New  York .  1.10 

Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga . 76 

Commercial  Tribune,  Cincinnati,  0 . 45 

Cleveland  Leader,  Cleveland,  0 . 89 

Conke.v's  Home  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill . 25 

Courier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 75 

Chronicle  Telegraph,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 60 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  O  — : .  1.40 

Courant  (Daily1,  Hartford,  Conn .  6.50 

Courant  (Semi-Weekly),  Hartford,  Conn . 85 

Columbus  Press  Post,  Columbus,  0 . 85 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 55 

Drainage  Journal,  Indianapolis,  lnd .  1.00 

Demorest's,  New  York . 95 

Designer,  New  York . 96 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 65 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  0 . 55 

Evangelist.  New  York .  3.00 

Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York . 90 

Examiner,  New  York .  1.85 

Examiner  (Daily)  San  Francisco,  Cal .  6.40 

Examiner  (Weekly)  Sau  Francisco,  Cal .  1.20 

Every  Where,  New  York . 40 

Forum,  New  Ycrk .  2.60 

Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich . 76 

Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly,  New  York . 85 

Farm  Poultry,  Boston.  Mass . 70 

Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star, Montreal,  Can.  .80 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  0 . 60 

Globe  Democrat  (Weekly),  St.  Louis,  Mo . 8(1 

Golden  Days,  Philadelphia.  Pa .  2.35 

Grape  Belt,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y . 90 

Good  Literature.  New  York . 25 

Household,  New  York . 70 

Horse  Review,  Chicago,  111 .  1.60 

Horse  World,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  1.20 

Harper’s  Bazar,  New  York . 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  New  York .  3.30 

Harper’s  Weekly,  New  York... .  3.30 

Housekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 40 

Housewife,  New  York . 25 

Hoard's  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis . 66 

Holstein- Friesian  Register,  Brattleboro,  Vt . 90 

Home  Journal,  Boston,  Mass .  2.35 

Independent,  New  York .  1.90 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago,  111 . 75 

Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tiffin, 0 . 26 

Journal,  Boston,  Mass . 95 

Judge,  New  York .  4.10 

Jersey  Bulletin,  Indianapolis,  lnd .  1.10 

Journal,  Indianapolis,  lnd . 55 

Little  Folks,  New  York .  1.30 

Lippincott’s  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  Pa . .  1.75 

Ledger  Monthly,  New  York . 80 

Living  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  1.60 

Leslie's  Weekly,  New  York .  3.10 

Motherhood,  New  York . 60 

National  Tribune,  Washington.  1).  C . 95 

North  American  Review,  New  York .  4.10 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  8.  C . 60 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dayton,  0 . 30 

Our  Grange  Homes,  Boston,  Mass . 75 

Outlook,  The,  New  Ycvk .  2.86 

Poultry  Keeper,  Quincy,  Ill . 30 

Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 85 

Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  N.  Y . 30 

Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 85 

Post  Express,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 60 

Puck,  New  York .  4.10 

Review  of  Reviews,  New  York .  2.10 

Register,  Wheeling.  W.  Ya . 80 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy.  Ill . 40 

Republican,  The  (Weekly),  Springfield,  Mass . 90 

Sabbath  Reading,  New  York . 45 

Scribner's  Magazine,  New  York .  2.85 

Scientiiic  American,  New  York .  2.60 

Spirit  of  the  Times .  3.20 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 20 

Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  lnd . 30 

Swine  Breeder's  Journal,  Indianapolis,  lnd . 15 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 80 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York .  2.60 

Success,  New  York . 85 

Table  Talk,  Philadelphia.  Pa . 85 

Tribune  Review.  New  York . 85 

Thrlce-a- Week  Tribune,  New  York .  1.10 

Times  (Weekly  .  Cincinnati.  0 . 40 

Toledo  Bee,  Toledo,  0 .  40 

Truth,  New  York .  1.95 

Union  Gospel  News,  Cleveland,  0 . 30 

Wool  Markets  and  Sheep,  Chicago,  Ill . 30 

Witness,  New  York . 85 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  O . 70 

World,  Tri-Weekly,  New  York . 66 

Youths’ Companion . Renewal,  1.75 

Young  People’s  Weekly,  Chicago,  Ill . 40 
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FEEDING  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Fodder  as  a  Part  Ration. 

Mr.  Mills,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  started  this  subject.  Experi¬ 
ments  showing  its  feeding  value  in 
comparison  with  the  different  kinds  of 
hay,  are  very  few.  What  we  want  is 
a  basis  to  work  from,  as  we  know  that 
fodder  cannot  safely  be  used  as  a  whole 
ration  as  roughness,  and  have  animals 
thrive  in  the  best  manner.  During  the 
Civil  War,  as  a  boy,  I  fed  a  lot  of  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  shock  corn  as  their  fodder 
and  grain  ration,  scattered  over  the  sod 
of  the  pasture  field  on  which  they  had 
their  range.  What  grass  they  could 
get  balanced  the  ration.  However,  we 
knew  or  thought  nothing  of  balancing 
the  rations  then.  I  would  not  feed  ewes 
that  way  now,  except  in  dry  weather 
on  a  clean  sod.  During  wet  weather  I 
would  feed  the  corn  in  racks.  This 
manner  of  feeding  would  save  the  labor 
of  husking,  and,  without  doubt,  the  la¬ 
bor  required  by  the  ewes  to  husk  and 
shell  the  corn  would  be  a  benefit  to 
them  in  the  way  of  enforced  exercise. 

Four  years  ago  I  commenced  feeding 
lambs  to  consume  the  surplus  fodder 
and  clover  hay  grown  on  the  farm,  as 
I  am  strenuously  opposed  to  selling 
these  products  off  a  clay  farm,  such  as; 
mine,  especially  as  I  had  worked  for 
nearly  20  years,  hauling  manure 
from  town,  to  reach  maximum  crops 
from  my  land.  This  is  not  by  any  means 
a  sheep  section,  although  they  are 
handled  to  some  extent.  As  a  lamb’s  ap¬ 
petite  is  the  most  fickle  of  all  animals 
fattened  for  market,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  value  of  all  foods  given, 
that  breaks  in  coming  to  feed  may  be 
prevented.  In  connection  with  a  full 
corn  ration,  how  much  fodder  and 
clover  hay  can  be  fed  to  keep  the  appe¬ 
tite  sharp?  Can  fouder  be  fed  twice  a 
day,  and  clover  hay  once,  or  must  hay 
be  fed  twice,  or  fodder  once?  These 
questions  have  considerable  importance 
from  two  standpoints,  the  economy  of 
feeding,  and  the  effects  on  the  animals 
as  regards  results.  I  find  it  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  feed  corn  to  lambs  in 
such  a  way  that  every  one  will  come 
regularly  to  the  troughs,  but  not  by 
any  means  so  difficult  to  get  them  to 
come  to  fresh  clover  hay  or  fodder. 
The  best  manner  in  which  to  feed  the 
fodder  is  also  a  matter  of  much  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  to  the  interests  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  shredding,  cutting  and 
crushing  machines,  to  claim  that  these 
machines  put  fodder  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  shape  for  sheep  or  lamb  feeding. 
The  question  lies  with  the  practical 
feeder  to  determine  whether  these 
claims  are  true.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  fodder  cut  or  shredded  is  much 
easier  handled  when  fed  in  barns,  or 
under  sheds,  but  the  main  question  is 
whether  they  will  eat  more  of  it  in  this 
shape,  whether  the  additional  amount 
consumed  will  pay  for  the  shredding. 

Personally,  I  have  had  no  practical 
experience  in  feeding  shredded  fodder 
to  any  kind  of  stock,  but  have  made 
some  inquiry  and  observation  regarding 
the  matter.  A  friend  who  had  both  be¬ 
fore  his  fattening  lambs,  said  he  did 
not  like  the  shredded  as  well  as  the 
whole  fodder,  reaching  this  conclusion 
from  close  observation  of  the  lambs 
feeding  on  both.  From  other  sources 
it  is  condemned  for  this  purpose.  I  am 
sure  that  shredding  reduces  to  dust  in 
many  instances  the  finer  blades  and 
tassels  that  the  lambs  relish  most,  and 
that  in  the  form  of  dust  they  will  not 
eat  them.  A  lamb  is  the  poorest  of  all 
animals  to  nose  down  in  the  fodder 
ration,  or  hay,  for  that  matter,  for  the 
finer  choice  parts.  It  eats  on  top,  and 
after  breathing  or  blowing  over  the 
ration  for  a  time,  will  refuse  to  eat  it 
unless  forced  by  hunger.  Shredded  fod¬ 
der  packs  closely  in  the  rack,  and  if  put 
in  in  large  quantities,  such  as  required 
for  a  day’s  ration,  would  doubtless  be 
refused  to  a  considerable  extent,  be¬ 


cause  of  being  breathed  over.  In  the 
line  of  experience,  I  do  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  in  feeding  lambs,  to  feed  whole 
fodder  under  shelter,  but  in  racks  out¬ 
side.  Rainy,  stormy  days,  this  part  of 
the  ration  can  be  omitted,  and  only  hay 
fed  under  roof  for  roughness.  The 
coarse  stalks  I  do  not  regard  as  a  very 
great  nuisance  when  they  must  be  re¬ 
moved  as  manure.  The  fodder  is  fed  in 
racks,  12  feet  long,  30  inches  high,  and 
20  inches  wide,  with  slatted  sides.  The 
bundles  are  tied  with  strings  four  feet 
long,  and  are  supposed  to  be  uniform 
in  size.  A  bundle  is  thrown  in  a  rack 
with  the  butts  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
rack  at  one  end,  then  the  string  is  cut, 
the  bundle  divided,  and  the  butts  of 
one-half  of  the  bundle  thrown  to  the 
other  end  of  the  rack,  and  resting  upon 
it.  This  prevents  the  bundle  from 
pressing  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
rack,  and  leaves  it  comparatively  open, 
so  the  lambs  can  get  all  but  the  coarse 
stalks.  After  the  lambs  have  gone  to 
market,  the  brood  sows  or  feediqg  hogs 
are  turned  into  the  lots,  and  fed  their 
corn  on  the  cornstalks  left  by  the  lambs. 
In  a  short  time  they  do  the  work  of  a 
shredder,  without  the  expense.  When 
the  manure  is  to  be  hauled,  it  is  found 
that  the  stalks  are  completely  broken 
to  pieces,  and  can  be  forked  and  loaded 
without  the  hard  work  attendant  on 
handling  whole  stalks.  Doubtless  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  husk¬ 
ing  will  be  done  by  machinery,  just  as 
soon  as  hand  work  costs  more  than 
the  machine.  Then,  perforce,  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  all  use  machines.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  is  well  for  us  to  get  at  the  facts 
as  to  how  to  keep  the  shreddeu  product 
and  its  value.  john  m.  jamison. 


SHEEP  FOR  SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

When  one  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station  representatives  visited  our  hilly 
section  in  the  interests  of  some  coopera¬ 
tive  experiments,  he  thought  it  strange 
that  no  more  sheep  are  kept  here.  He 
said  that  more  sheep  are  kept  on  the 
farms  in  western  New  York,  where  the 
land  is  level  and  more  easily  tilled, 
than  here,  among  these  hills.  Of  course, 
there  are  certain  reasons  for  keeping 
sheep  in  western  New  York,  as  they 
grow  many  peas  and  beans,  feeding  the 
vines  and  inferior  beans  to  the  sheep. 
Here,  he  said,  are  fields  that  cannot  be 
tilled  easily,  and,  while  it  is  probable 
that  a  smaller  income  would  be  received 
from  sheep  than  from  cows,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  as  much  net  profit  would 
be  secured  as  from  the  cows,  especially 
when  the  cost  of  hired  help  is  taken 
into  account  One  man  can  care  for  a 
considerable  number  of  sheep.  It  is  not 
recommended  that  the  cows  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  only  to  reduce  the  number 
in  some  instances,  keep  more  sheep, 
and  hire  less  labor.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  says  he  can  feed  his  30  sheep  in 
10  minutes,  night  and  morning,  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  he  lets  them  run  outdoors  and 
in,  as  they  choose,  during  the  day. 
His  five  cows  require  several  times  as 
many  minutes  to  feed  and  care  for 
them.  In  Summer  he  says  he  can  hire 
pasture  for  $1  per  acre  here,  where 
land  is  so  cheap,  and  he  wants  about 
30  acres  to  pasture  30  sheep  and  their 
lambs.  His  own  land  at  home  he 
thinks  worth  more,  and  the  cost  of 
pasture  there  is  about  $1.5u  per  head. 
The  cost  of  wintering  is  about  the 
same — $1.50 — when  the  lambs  are  late. 
This  flock  of  30  sheep  returned  last 
year  $160,  or  $5.33  per  head.  By  this 
estimate  there  is  a  profit  of  $2.50  per 
head,  and  no  hired  man  is  needed  on 
the  farm.  The  hired  man  problem  is 
thus  solved  by  elimination.  Good  men 
are  scarce  and  high-priced.  Many 
farmers  think  the  hired  man  gets  bet¬ 
ter  pay  for  his  work  than  the  owner, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  owner’s  invest¬ 
ment,  and  the  hired  man  is  not  kept  to 
his  work  as  steadily  as  the  owner. 

Whether  it  is  better  to  raise  early 


lambs  or  late  ones  depends  upon  con¬ 
ditions.  The  early  ones  may  bring  a 
larger  income,  and,  in  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  get 
them  early.  Our  barns  are  warm,  and 
we  have  quite  as  much  spare  time  to 
look  after  the  young  lambs  in  February 
and  March  as  we  nave  later.  If  the 
buildings  were  cold,  and  it  required  ex¬ 
tra  help  to  look  after  the  early  lambs, 
that  expense,  together  with  the  extra 
cost  for  feed,  would  make  the  early 
lamb  undesirable.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  prefer  the  late  ones  for  them,  and 
I  think  they  are  right.  Speaking  of  a 
warm  barn  reminds  me  that  a  barn 
may  be  too  warm  for  sheep.  They  are 
very  warmly  clad,  and  if  kept  too  warm, 
they  are  likely  to  take  cold  when  they 
go  out  of  the  barn  to  drink.  After  one 
year’s  experience,  we  built  a  good  shed 
by  the  side  of  the  barn,  and  kept  the 
sheep  there,  except  when  it  is  exces¬ 
sively  cold  or  when  the  lambs  are  small. 
Whenever  a  ewe  is  likely  to  lamb,  we 
put  her  in  the  warmer  part,  and  the 
lambs  stay  there  till  they  are  quite 
strong. 

I  read  Mr.  Woodward’s  articles  on 
keeping  sheep  in  the  orchard;  have 
thought  the  subject  over,  ana  have  done 
some  figuring.  I  think  I  would  risk  the 
orchard,  and  am  not  sure  but  the  or¬ 
chard  might  be  enough  better  to  make 
the  method  profitable  with  us.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  must  purchase  3,150 
pounds  of  bran  for  those  15  sheep,  mak¬ 
ing  a  cost  of  about  $2  per  head  for  the 
grain  alone.  That  might  do  when  the 
profits  from  sheep  are  greater,  and 
when  land  is  higher  priced;  but  here, 
where  we  are  studying  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  production,  both  as  regards  the 
cost  of  feed  and  the  cost  for  labor,  it 
hardly  seems  like  a  profitable  method. 
When  we  let  our  sheep  run  over  a  wide 
range,  it  requires  very  little  time  to 
look  after  them,  but  if  one  were  to  keep 
them  in  a  small  lot  and  feed  bran,  etc., 
besides  taking  them  water  to  drink 
every  day,  the  labor  of  caring  for  them 
would  be  considerable.  It  is  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  labor  that  we  are  trying  to  bring 
about.  h.  h.  l. 

Delaware  Co.  N.  Y. 


Shredded  Fodder.— There  has  been  an 
immense  amount  of  fodder  shredded  in  this 
neighborhood  this  Winter,  and  they  are 
still  at  it.  Some  are  baling  the  shredded 
fodder,  and  though  it  sells  at  $8.50  I  judge 
the  market  is  only  local  and  quite  limited. 
Some  who  have  fed  shredded  fodder  for 
three  or  four  years  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  it;  others  after  trying  it  a  year  have 
dropped  it.  More  keep  on  with  it,  however, 
I  notice,  than  give  it  up.  The  owners  of 
shredders  charge  $1.10  to  $1.50  per  acre,  and 
the  farmer  furnishes  coal  and  board,  also 
teams  and  men  to  get  corn  to  and  away 
from  machine,  so  it  makes  it  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  on  the  whole,  and  on  this  farm  we 
are  as  yet  unconverted.  a.  w.  b. 

Rosemond,  Ill. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  baek,&c.,  result¬ 
ing  from  collar.saddle  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  &c„  are  in¬ 
stantly  relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  15, 1899. 

Dear  Sir : — I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches  on  his  shoulder, 
caused  by  wearing  a  new  collar.  Less  thanoue  bottle  of  vour  Elixir 
cured  It  after  six  mouths*  standing.  L.  W.  FISHER. 

Cures  also  curb,  splint,  contracted  cord, all  forms  of 
lameness  and  colic,  distemper,  founder, pneumonia, &c. 


,  TUTTLE  S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 


Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — non©  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters:  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


WHY  Sim  DO  IT? 

Wiiy  buy  Liuseed,  Cotton  seed,  Bran,  or  Gluten 
meal  I^r)/\TE]||U  necessary  to  balance  the 
togetrKvILin  feeding  rations.  Better 
save  that  money  by  growing  protein  on  your  own 
farm.  How?  Ask 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Breeders’  Directory 


You  Can’t  Afford  a  Grade  Bull 

when  I  will  sell  yon  a  Registered  Jersey 
Bull  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ida's  Stoke 
Pogis  ot  Exile  stock. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


HICKORY  HILL  FARM 

(The  Home  of  the  “  Rlssa”  Jerseys) 

Can  usually  furnish  young  animals  of  either  sex 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Special  at  present— a  double  grandson  of  Brownell's 
Rissa  1001B7.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


123  HOLSTEI NS  Z‘I& 

DELLHUR8T  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Fnr  Cain— purebred holstein-friesians. 

rUl  udlu  A  registered  bull  ready  for  service  and 
bull  calves.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y 


Young  Registered  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Bulls  tor  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly  marked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  He  Kol’s 
Oount  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  in  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Isohua,  N.  Y 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AMISflDi  CSfi ATC  are  handsome,  hardyand 
JUlUUllM  UUA  I  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  olr.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


Keg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
ak’n.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


250  Cockerels.  Hens  and  Pullets.  W.  &  Bd.  Rocks, 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes.  Pearl  Guineas. 
Eggs,  $1  for2S.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HELL1NGS,  Hover,  Del. 


Cockerels" 


Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks,  Brah¬ 
mas,  Cochins,  LeghornB,  from  prize¬ 
winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land 
and  water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  BoxT,  Jamesburg,N.J. 


Collie  Pups 


—Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


BEFORE  BUYING 

A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  giv- 

lng  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  Owego,N.Y. 


n.aH.  of  Plank  save  Timber  and  cash.  Best 
DaillS  cheapest,  strongest;  4,000  in  use.  Book 
for  stamp.  8HAWVER  BROS.,  Bellefontalne.Ohlo. 


Tfae  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening. 
SMITH'S  Self- 
Adjusting  Swing 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illust’d 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N.  Y.  infringements 
will  be  prosecuted. 


TEE  CHaXN-HANGxHG 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  I  Uustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


Wilder  s  stanchion 

—being: an  improvement  over 
Smith’s,  Lightest,  strongest, 

quickest,  safest  swing  stanchion 
made.  Hassteel latch  and  automatic 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn  itln  back¬ 
ing  out.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
•wood.  Pi  ns  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  Its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldsra,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  ay*  Send  for  ciroalars. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  A  CO..  Batavia.  II L 


==  NO  SPAVINS  == 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
now  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


DEHORNER 


(Newton's  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehomer 

Guaranteed 
in  use. 

for  them  or  writ* 

•  •  DECATUR,  1JLI. 


JITEST 


iT  PAYS  TO  DEHORN * 


Hornless  cows  give  more  milk. 
Hornless  steers  make  better  beef. 

|  mane  and  easiest  to  use  Is  the  Keystone  Dehorning  Knife 

_ _  Cats  on  four  sides  at  once,  without  crushing  or  bruising.  Highest  award  at  world’s  fair. 

Orders  with  cash  filled  fromChicago  if  desired  Send  for  circulars.  M.T.  Phillips.  Pomeroy,  P*„  (SucctSSOr  to  A.  C.BrotlUl) 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.94, 
equal  to  3s.  6d.,  or  tP/fc  marks,  or  lOVis  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  Y"ork. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1902. 


Readers  who  wish  to  subscribe  for  other  papers 
and  magazines  for  the  coming  year  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  save  money  by  consulting  our 
clubbing  list  on  page  92  this  week.  If  you  do  not  find 
all  the  papers  you  want  there  send  us  a  list  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices  by  return  mail.  We  can  also 
furnish  you  agricultural  hooks. 

* 

When  we  printed  the  question  from  the  man  who 
knew  there  was  a  charge  of  dynamite  under  one  of 
his  stumps,  but  could  not  locate  the  stump,  we 
thought  we  had  “stumped”  our  readers.  Surely  such 
incidents  are  not  common,  yet  we  promptly  receive  a 
note  from  a  reader  who  had  a  similar  experience — 
and  found  the  dynamite!  If  the  combined  experience 
of  R.  N.-Y.  readers  could  be  put  together — there 
wouldn’t  be  much  left  to  print! 

* 

Mr.  Pieters  makes  a  good  showing  for  the  work 
of  the  National  Seed  Laboratory  on  page  82.  There 
is  no  getting  around  his  figures.  They  lie  heavily  on 
a  farmer’s  memory.  If  a  man  buy  clover  seed  he 
doesn’t  try  to  see  how  much  bulk  he  can  get  for  a 
dollar,  or  how  many  weed  seeds  he  can  get  for  a  cent, 
but  how  much  actual  clover  seed  he  can  get  in  a 
bushel.  The  farmers  of  the  country  should  make  use 
of  this  Seed  Laboratory.  It  is  for  their  benefit,  but 
thus  far  the  seedsmen  have  largely  monopolized  it. 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  do  not  agree  with  the  State 
Masters  of  the  Grange  in  desiring  to  exclude  the  Chi¬ 
nese!  Those  men  think  that  Chinamen  would  partly 
solve  the  farm  help  problem  by  providing  fair  help¬ 
ers  for  the  smaller  eastern  farms.  Some  of  them 
have  probably  barely  seen  a  Chinaman  except  in  a 
laundry.  We  do  not  understand  that  the  Chinese 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  work  alone  after  the 
manner  of  the  average  “hired  man.”  They  will  work 
in  gangs  under  supervision,  but,  as  with  most  Italians, 
they  will  not  help  at  solitary  labor! 

* 

A  farmers’  institute  in  Delaware  was  held  up  last 
week  by  the  snowstorm.  The  deep  snow  was  such  an 
unusual  thing  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  no  one 
cared  to  leave  home.  The  roads  were  unbroken — 
business  stood  still.  It  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  institute  people,  for  they  had  planned  for  a 
good  meeting,  yet  it  may  be  possible  that  the  snow 
did  about  as  much  good  as  the  speakers  could  have 
done.  It  certainly  washed  more  nitrogen  out  of  the 
air  than  the  institute  ever  did,  and  in  this  respect  it 
benefited  all — those  who  go  to  the  meeting  and  those 
who  stay  at  home.  Now,  if  the  institute  men  can  fol¬ 
low  and  tell  how  best  to  utilize  this  nitrogen  they 
will  work  more  in  harmony  with  Nature’s  plans  than 
Nature,  in  this  case,  did  with  theirs. 

* 

A  western  newspaper  has  a  startling  write-up  of  a 
phenomenally  successful  farm  where  all  sorts  of  odd 
enterprises  are  carried  on  with  scientific  precision 
and  extraordinary  profit,  but  probably  the  most  novel 
feature  thus  confided  to  a  wondering  public  is  the 
growing  of  high-class  mushrooms  on  loaves  of  stale 
rye  bread  under  the  greenhouse  benches.  The  lucky 
discoverer  of  this  unique  process  has  been  getting  75 
cents  to  $1.25  a  pound  from  Chicago  hotels  for  this 
exclusive  commodity  on  account  of  its  superior  qual¬ 
ity!  We  are  all  acquainted,  at  least  by  hearsay,  with 
the  festive  qualities  of  certain  rye  products,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  it  has  been  claimed  that  rye  bread  is 


the  proper  medium  on  which  to  grow  the  succulent 
mushroom.  The  manager  of  this  extraordinary  farm 
may  or  may  not  be  a  successful  mushroom  grower, 
but  he  at  least  has  a  talent  for  effectively  “stringing” 
the  over-credulous  reporter. 

* 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health,  in  annual  session, 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  against  the  continued 
use  of  paper  money  after  it  has  become  soiled  from 
constant  handling.  It  is  asserted  that  such  filthy 
lucre  is  a  prolific  source  of  disease,  and  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  carriers  of  bacilli  in  existence.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  money  itself,  and  not  the  love  of  it, 
is  the  root  of  all  evil,  as  far  as  germ  diseases  are 
concerned.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  recall  soiled  bills,  and  reissue  new  ones  in 
their  stead.  We  often  receive  paper  money  that  looks 
as  though  it  ought  to  be  tried  as  by  fire  or  pickled  in 
vinegar,  according  to  the  custom  in  old  times  during 
an  epidemic  of  the  plague.  Some  of  us  believe  that 
too  much  money  exposes  the  possessor  to  more  seri¬ 
ous  dangers  than  germ  infection,  which  cannot  be 
cured  by  the  issuing  of  new  bills. 

* 

In  former  years  city  people  bought  flour  by  the 
barrel,  crackers  by  the  half  barrel,  sugar  by  the  large 
package,  a  whole  ham,  and  other  things  in  propor¬ 
tion.  These  things  now  come  in  small  packages — 
bags  or  boxes.  This  is  the  modern  spirit  of  trade. 
The  consumer  no  longer  keeps  a  large  supply  of  food 
on  hand,  but  expects  the  grocer  and  the  butcher  to 
do  it  for  him.  The  fruit  grower  must  follow  in  this 
line,  and  cut  down  the  size  of  his  package  or  have 
some  one  do  it  for  him.  The  barrel  as  a  retail  pack¬ 
age  is  disappearing  in  the  city  and  large  town;  in  fact, 
apples  are  about  the  only  product  now  offered  in  this 
way.  Very  few  apples  are  now  sold  to  the  consumer 
in  this  large  package.  It  is  emptied  by  the  dealer 
and  either  measured  out  or  repacked.  Of  course  res¬ 
taurant  and  hotel  keepers  buy  barrels,  but  the  family 
trade  is  in  the  smaller  packages.  The  growers  must 
soon  decide  whether  tney  will  try  to  obtain  the  price 
paid  for  packing  in  small  lots,  or  turn  this  share  of 
profit  over  to  the  dealer. 

* 

In  buying  a  farm  in  a  neighborhood  or  locality  with 
which  one  had  no  acquaintance,  one  should  make 
some  diligent  inquiries  and  take  careful  observations 
as  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  our 
neighbors,  as  our  moral  and  financial  success  de¬ 
pends  quite  a  little  upon  the  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  we  come  in  daily  touch.  We  have 
in  mind  two  neighborhoods  not  over  four  or  five 
miles  apart.  In  one  there  are  constant  quarrels  and 
strife.  About  every  other  man  doesn’t  speak  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  his  neighbor.  One  man  takes 
keen  delight  in  demoralizing  his  neighbor’s  hired 
men,  furnishing  them  hard  cider  and  making  them 
discontented  in  every  way  possible.  It’s  impossible 
to  have  a  good  school  in  the  district,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  go  a  few  years  and  then  the  school  is  given  up 
in  disgust.  If  a  decent  man  moves  into  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  he  finds  it  up-hill  work,  or  sells  out  and 
moves  away.  In  the  other  neighborhood  the  church 
and  school  are  highly  prized  and  encouraged.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  Grange  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
boys  grow  up  sober  and  industrious,  seek  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  and  fill  good  places  in  the  world.  A  creamery 
is  run  in  the  neighborhood,  and  all  seem  to  be  fairly 
prosperous  and  contented.  There  is  a  moral  uplift 
about  the  whole  neighborhood.  If  a  man  gets  into 
trouble  or  has  hard  luck  he  has  sympathy  and  help. 
In  fact,  it  is  about  a  model  farming  community.  We 
should  rather  pay  a  fair  extra  price  for  a  farm  in  the 
latter  neighborhood. 

* 

We  give  space  on  the  next  page  to  a  western  view 
of  the  irrigation  problem.  This  is  written  by  a  Colo¬ 
rado  man,  and  is  perhaps  the  clearest  statement  of 
the  far  western  view  of  many  that  we  have  received. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  fully  recognizes  the  fact  that  western 
people  have  rights  that  all  are  bound  to  respect.  We 
desire  above  all  things  to  avoid  narrow  or  prejudiced 
views  in  discussing  public  questions.  A  paper  like 
The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  afford  under  any  circumstances 
to  ignore  the  honest  opinion  of  any  class  of  farmers. 
Of  course  no  one  will  accuse  us  of  any  political  mo¬ 
tive  in  questioning  the  public  necessity  for  this  irri¬ 
gation  scheme.  We  repeat  that  the  chief  opposition 
to  the  idea  comes  from  eastern  farmers  who  honestly 
believe  that  they  will  suffer  a  loss  of  market  should 
this  desert  land  be  watered.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
way  such  land  can  compete  with  eastern  farms  we 
call  attention  to  the  growing  of  muskmelons.  This 
industry  has  been  largely  abandoned  in  large  sec¬ 
tions  around  New  York  since  the  Rocky  Ford  melons 
entered  the  market!  There  are  a  number  of  cases 
where  large  corporations  have  gone  into  farming — 
for  instance  the  Oxnard  Sugar  Company.  The  Louisi¬ 


ana  Purchase  does  not  present  a  parallel  case  at  all. 
We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  correspondent 
ignores  our  chief  contention — viz.,  that  the  scheme  is 
not  necessary,  since  farm  lands  are  now  so  cheap 
that  anyone  who  could  buy  an  irrigated  farm  can 
now  buy  one  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country. 
We  also  contend  that  it  is  not  good  National  policy 
to  advocate  measures  that  will  depopulate  the  older 
part  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  newer  ones. 
The  letter  from  Illinois  is  conservative,  and  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  public  opinion  among  farmers  in  that 
section.  We  firmly  believe  that  if  any  severe  compe¬ 
tition  were  to  follow  as  the  result  of  this  National 
irrigation  it  will  fall  heaviest  upon  the  farms  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Wherever  we  go  at  horticultural  meetings  we  find 
a  lively  discussion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  planting  apples 
like  the  Ben  Davis.  The  arguments  against  it  are 
clear  and  strong.  No  one  claims  that  it  is  of  more 
than  fair  quality.  In  some  sections  of  the  East,  while 
it  makes  a  fine  looking  apple,  the  flesh  is  dry  and 
tough  with  but  little  higher  quality  than  a  good  sweet 
potato.  'Everywhere  we  find  men  who  say  that  their 
customers  are  learning  more  and  more  about  varieties, 
and  are  constantly  calling  for  fruit  of  fine  flavor.  No 
one  claims  that  he  can  develop  and  increase  a  high 
class  trade  with  the  Ben  Davis.  Those  who  defend 
the  variety  seem  to  have  planted  their  trees  several 
years  ago.  The  apple  keeps  and  ships  well  and  brings 
good  prices,  though  it  is  admitted  that  within  the 
past  three  or  four  years  the  price  of  Ben  Davis  as 
compared  with  other  varieties  has  fallen.  In  the  East 
the  belief  is  gaining  that  Ben  Davis  grows  as  near 
perfection  as  Nature  ever  intended  it  should  in  parts 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Any  eastern-grown  Ben 
Davis  will  be  only  a  more  or  less  dried-out  imitation 
of  the  western  fruit.  This  fact,  and  the  belief  that 
millions  of  trees  of  this  variety  are  being  planted  in 
its  home,  is  having  an  effect  upon  eastern  growers. 
We  think  that  fewer  Ben  Davis  trees  will  be  planted 
east  of  the  Alleghenys  during  the  next  five  years,  but 
that  growers  will  turn  more  and  more  to  high-quality 
apples. 


* 

Several  weeks  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  seed  case  in  which  a  jury  in  Niagara  Go.,  N.  Y., 
awarded  $900  damages  to  a  farmer  who  bought  seed 
oats  which  were  foul  with  mustard  seed.  The  Appel¬ 
late  Division  has  reversed  the  judgment  and  ordered 
a  new  trial,  which  will  soon  be  held.  The  chief  rea¬ 
sons  for  reversing  the  jury’s  verdict  are  that  the  seed 
contract  did  not  imply  any  warranty  that  the  oats 
were  clean.  The  judges  do  not  think  the  farmer  gave 
the  seed  a  fair  test  when  he  took  the  oats  in  his  hand 
and  examined  them.  They  also  think  the  damages 
were  excessive.  The  judges  argue  that  when  the 
farmer  kept  on  sowing  the  oats  after  he  knew  other 
seeds  were  there  he  accepted  the  consequences,  even 
though  he  did  not  know  what  the  seeds  were.  We 
do  not  see  that  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  case. 
The  judges  ignore  the  fact  that  testimony  was  of¬ 
fered  to  show  that  during  their  long  journey  the  bags 
would  be  so  shaken  that  the  weed  seed  would  fall 
to  the  bottom,  so  that  an  examination  of  the  top  of 
the  bags  would  not  show  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  oats 
were  full  of  weed  seed,  which  was  complete  evidence 
that  the  seedsman  did  not  “exercise  the  greatest  care” 
to  have  them  clean,  pure  and  true  to  name.  The 
case  will  soon  be  tried  again,  and  we  expect  that  new 
evidence  will  be  introduced  that  will  make  the  value 
of  a  seedsman’s  warrant  clearer.  After  all  there  is 
no  machine  that  will  clean  the  weeds  out  of  useful 
seeds  equal  to  a  clear  conscience  or  a  true  regard  for 
personal  reputation. 

BREVITIES. 

A  revival  of  chicken  interest. 

Rum  is  “the  devil’s  kindling  wood.” 

We  find  it  hard  to  hide  anything  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Even  the  smallest  items  of  smallest  print  are  read. 

It  looks  now  as  though  the  “exercise”  theory  of  lay¬ 
ing  hens  must  go.  Who  knows  much  about  a  hen,  any¬ 
way? 

Who  is  the  meanest  hired  man?  We  give  high  rank 
on  the  list  to  the  man  who  will  work  for  a  woman  who 
is  trying  to  pay  a  mortgage— and  loaf! 

It  seems  as  though  the  theory  is  all  with  the  plan  of 
carrying  children  to  the  centralized  school,  but  the  facts 
presented  to  us  thus  far  are  mostly  the  other  way. 

An  error  was  made  on  page  53  in  the  report  of  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers.  It  was  stated  that  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potash  was  used  in  generating  the  gas.  The 
pl/ai,n  cyanide  should  have  been  mentioned— the  ferro- 
cyanide  being  quite  another  substance.  It  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  deadly  cyanide. 

A  new  fuel  is  formed  of  pulverized  coal  and  refined  pe¬ 
troleum,  pressed  into  cakes  which  look  like  tar  soap. 
These  cakes  are  called  briquettes,  and  are  being  made 
at  Stockton,  Cal.  Coal  is  usually  high-priced  In  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  the  compressed  fuel  is  expected  to  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  substitute. 
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Events  of  the  Week 


DOMESTIC.— The  Mayor  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  which  has 
been  overrun  with  idle  tramps,  has  concluded  to  try  a 
new  remedy— to  disinfect  all  tramps  caught  there;  to  give 
them  a  good  washing;  to  vaccinate  them,  and  to  make 
them  work  on  the  streets  for  30  days.  Thirteen  were 
given  this  sentence  January  24.  The  Mayor  announced 
that  the  sentence  awaits  every  tramp  brought  before  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  term . A  mine  dis¬ 

aster  at  Lost  Creek,  Iowa,  January  24,  caused  the  death  of 
21  men  and  injuries  to  eight  others;  property  loss  $10,000. 
The  explosion  occurred  at  the  noon  hour,  and  was  what 
is  known  as  a  “dust”  explosion.  The  miners  had  just 
fired  their  usual  noon  shots,  one  of  which  proved  to  be  a 
fizzle.  The  burning  powder  ignited  the  gas  and  the  ex¬ 
plosion  followed.  Smoke  and  debris  were  blown  out  of 
the  shaft  200  feet  high.  Part  of  the  top  works  were  torn 
away,  and  the  fans  and  cages  were  partially  wrecked. 
....  Fire  in  the  wholesale  district  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  Jan¬ 
uary  25,  caused  a  loss  of  $300,000,  and  the  death  of  two 

men . January  27  a  terrific  explosion  occurred  at 

Park  Avenue  and  Forty-first  St.,  New  York,  caused  by 
dynamite  stored  for  use  on  the  Rapid  Transit  tunnel. 
Seven  persons  were  killed  and  125  injured;  the  property 
loss  may  reach  $1,000,000.  The  sunken  approach  to  the 
street  railway  tunnel  used  by  the  Madison  avenue  line 
cuts  through  Park  avenue,  and  the  shaft  for  the  rapid 
transit  subway  was  run  down  beside  it  at  the  intersection 
of  East  Forty-first  St.  The  street  railway  approach  was 
housed  over  with  a  superstructure  used  for  the  operating 
plant  of  the  rapid  transit  contractors.  Temporary  build¬ 
ings  for  storage  purposes  were  thrown  up  against  the 
superstructure  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  and  there  the 
explosion  occurred.  It  tore  a  great  gorge  in  the  street, 
demolished  the  temporary  buildings  and  part  of  the  su¬ 
perstructure  and  sent  a  mass  of  earth,  splintered  timber 
and  twisted  iron  high  in  the  air.  Much  of  it  went  bat¬ 
tering  against  the  front  of  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  and, 
although  the  walls  and  main  structure  of  that  building 
stood  the  shock,  nearly  every  room  in  the  front  of  the 
house  was  wrecked.  The  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  the  east  side  of  the  avenue,  fared  nearly  as  badly 
and  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  management.  The  Grand 
Union  Hotel  lost  all  of  its  windows  and  glass  partitions, 
and  practically  every  front  window  in  the  Grand  Central 
Station  was  shattered.  The  great  clocks  on  its  front 
towers  were  blown  from  their  cases.  Thousands  of  win¬ 
dows,  some  of  them  seven  blocks  from  the  tunnel  shaft, 
fell  in  fragments.  It  was  the  shower  of  broken  glass  and 
falling  debris  that  injured  the  greatest  number.  The 
cause  of  the  explosion  and  the  quantity  of  explosives 
that  blew  up  are  not  definitely  known.  Several  causes 
have  been  advanced.  One  was  that  a  fire  started  near  the 
powder  room  and  that  Master  Mechanic  William  Tubbs 
lost  his  life  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  quench  it  before  it 
reached  the  deadly  fuel.  Another  was  that  it  started 
from  a  spark  produced  by  a  stray  current  of  electricity. 
A  third  placed  the  blame  upon  a  blast  in  the  tunnel.  Still 
another  gave  a  gas  explosion  from  electrical  contact. 

CONGRESS.— The  pay  of  rural  mail  carriers  has  been 

increased  from  $500  to  $600  a  year . The  treaty  of 

cession  of  the  Danish  West  Indian  Islands  was  signed  in 
Washington  January  24.  Following  the  invariable  rule  in 
such  cases,  the  State  Department  officials  decline  to  make 
public  any  of  the  details  of  the  treaty,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  state  positively  the  price  to  be  paid,  though 
this  is  believed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000.  It 
is  known  also  that  Denmark  has  abandoned  the  position 
she  was  inclined  to  occupy  toward  the  conservation  of 
the  political  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and 
leaves  the  United  States  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  them, 
without  pledge  of  American  citizenship  or  of  free  trade 
privileges.  It  is  assumed  that  the  status  of  the  Danish 
West  Indian  Islands,  politically  and  commercially,  should 
the  treaty  be  ratified,  will  be  similar  to  that  of  Porto 
Rico.  Having  gained  these  points  in  the  negotiations,  the 
State  Department  officials  believe  that  the  treaty  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
....  The  draft  of  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  has 
been  completed  by  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Af¬ 
fairs.  The  bill  carries  about  $90,000,000,  a  reduction,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  act  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  of  about  $23,000,000.  The  estimates  were  pre¬ 
sented  for  an  army  of  100,000,  but  the  committee  has  made 
provision  for  83,000,  which  is  a  larger  number  than  the 
War  Department  expects  to  retain  in  the  service  next 
year.  The  bill  contains  an  item  of  $25,000,000  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  troops  and  supplies,  which  includes  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  transport  service  between  San  Francisco 

and  the  Philippines . The  United  States  Senate, 

January  28,  discussed  the  Philippine  question  for  three 
hours,  with  great  bitterness.  The  race  problem,  involving 
the  lynching  of  negroes,  was  injected  into  the  debate, 
and  much  feeling  was  shown  on  both  sides.  Prior  to  the 
outbreak  on  the  Philippine  question,  the  Senate  concluded 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  establishing  a  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  passed  it. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Manila  has  appealed  to  Congress  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  allowing  Chinamen  to  enter  the  Philippine  Islands 
under  such  restrictions  as  the  United  States  Philippine 
Commission  may  enact.  The  appeal  says  that  the  present 
restrictive  law  concerning  immigration  is  of  no  benefit  to 
the  Filipinos.  Chinamen,  if  admitted,  would  not  enter 
into  competition  with  local  labor,  and  their  entry  into 
the  islands  is  imperatively  needed,  as  the  tobacco,  hemp 
and  sugar  lands  of  the  archipelago  are  only  partially  cul¬ 
tivated.  Without  this  legislation  the  country  cannot  be 
properly  developed.  Building  in  Manila  has  been  badly 
retarded  because  of  the  lack  of  labor,  and  for  these  rea¬ 
sons  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  American  citizens,  prays  for  immediate  action. 

.  .  .  .  Col.  Charles  W.  Miner,  of  the  Sixth  Infantry, 
reports  that  the  conditions  on  the  Island  of  Negros  are 
unsatisfactory  and  that  400  bolomen  and  40  men  armed 
with  rifles,  under  the  command  of  the  fanatical  bandit 

leader,  Papa  Isio,  are  terrorizing  the  people . 

The  condition  of  Capt.  David  D.  Porter’s  marines,  who 
took  part  in  the  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Samar, 


is  much  worse  than  previously  described.  The  36  men  in 
the  party  were  absent  two  weeks,  though  they  had  rations 
for  only  five  days.  On  January  21  Capt.  Porter  and  26 
of  his  men  reached  the  coast.  Of  the  other  10  men  noth¬ 
ing  was  known.  The  marines  report  that  they  suffered 
fearful  hardships  and  were  without  food  for  several  days. 
The  natives  who  accompanied  the  marines  claimed  they 
were  unable  to  distinguish  the  edible  roots,  which  the 
marines  did  not  believe. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— At  the  thirty-eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  J.  W.  Big¬ 
elow,  Wolfville,  N.  S. ;  senior  vice-president,  P.  Innes, 
Kentville,  N.  S. ;  secretary,  S.  C.  Parker,  Berwick,  N.  S. ; 
treasurer,  Geo.  W.  Munro,  Wolfville,  N.  S. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Indiana  Short-Horn 
Breeders’  Association  E.  W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  was  elected 
president,  and  F.  H.  Gilchrist,  Hope,  secretary. 

The  New  Jersey  Bee  Keepers’  Association  has  recently 
been  organized,  with  the  following  officers:  President,  B. 
F.  Onderdonk,  Mountain  View;  vice-presidents,  W.  W. 
Case,  Hunterdon,  H.  N.  Van  Duyne  and  J.  D.  Craig,  Mor¬ 
ris;  secretary,  Geo.  N.  Wanser,  Cranford.  The  dues  are 
$1  a  year.  The  Association  will  appeal  to  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  for  a  law  to  suppress  foul  brood  and  other  contagi¬ 
ous  diseases  among  bees. 

Early  in  January  a  farmers’  institute  was  held  at  Rush- 
ville,  N.  Y.  It  was  largely  attended  and  much  interest 
taken.  The  director,  C.  E.  Chapman,  did  well,  and  all 
agreed  that  the  interest  and  attendance  were  the  best  of 
the  season.  The  farmers  were  aroused  and  decided  to  do 
something  for  themselves.  Accordingly,  they  recently  or¬ 
ganized  a  club  called  the  Rushville  Farmers’  Club,  which 
includes  members  from  Yates  and  Ontario  counties,  and 
the  towns  of  Gorham,  Middlesex  and  Potter.  The  officers 
chosen  were:  President,  H.  M.  Boardman;  secretary,  W. 
H.  Savage;  treasurer,  George  Fitch;  a  vice-president  was 
chosen  from  each  of  the  three  towns. 

In  the  hope  of  raising  the  State’s  revenues  $1,000,000  by 
compelling  manufacturing  corporations  to  pay  a  tax,  and 
at  the  same  time  cut  in  half  the  amount  of  tax  now  paid 
on  real  estate,  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Grange  is  preparing  to  bring  injunction  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Harrisburg  to  compel  the  State  authorities 
to  assess  the  capital  stock  of  manufacturing  corporations 
the  same  as  other  corporations.  Under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  capital  stock  of  manufacturing  corporations  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation  for  State  purposes.  Other  corpora¬ 
tions  are  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  five  mills  on  the  ap¬ 
praised  value  or  selling  price.  The  whole  question  of  dis¬ 
criminating  rates  under  which  the  State  and  local  rev¬ 
enues  are  collected  will  be  opened  up  by  these  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  is  said  that  if  the  committee  is  successful  pro¬ 
ceedings  will  be  instituted  against  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  to  compel  them  to  assess  property  equally  for 
local  purposes.  _ 

IRRIGATION  OF  THE  ARID  LANDS. 

Views  of  a  Colorado  Citizen. 

I  read  with  some  interest  the  editorial  in  your  issue  of 
December  21  on  the  recommendation  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West.  The  narrow 
and  sectional  views  therein  expressed,  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  are  so  at  variance  with  the 
general  tone  of  your  editorial  columns  that  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  giving  expression  to  a  western  view  of  the 
matter.  You  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  American 
farmers  is  opposed  to  the  project.  I  have  heard  of  much 
opposition  to  this  project,  but  it  has  not  been  from  farm¬ 
ers  so  much  as  from  politicians.  The  West  has  not  been 
strongly  Republican  of  late  years,  and  hence  has  not 
been  in  high  favor  at  Washington.  While  many  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  annually  for  divers  and 
sundry  improvements  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country,  the  moment  a  small  expenditure  is  suggested 
for  the  West,  lo,  “it  is  not  necessary!”  Now,  the  States 
in  the  arid  West  that  are  interested  in  this  matter  are 
great  enough  in  area  and  in  resources  of  various  kinds  to 
form  an  empire,  and  they  are  increasing  in  population 
and  in  wealth  at  a  rate  that  you  can  scarcely  conceive 
of.  But,  more  to  the  point,  they  are  a  part  of  this  Nation, 
and  are  adding  tremendously  each  year  to  the  wealth  of 
the  Nation,  and  they  are,  of  right,  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  money  expended  for  the  public  benefit.  But,  in  this 
case,  these  States  are  not  asking  even  so  much  as  that; 
but  merely  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  within  their  borders  be  set  apart  for  the  survey 
and  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  so  that,  gradually, 
not  only  the  West,  but  the  Nation,  may  be  built  up  by 
the  utilization  of  its  now  waste  resources.  You  say  fur¬ 
ther  that  if  this  project  be  carried  out,  the  country  will 
be  flooded  with  food  products  far  in  excess  of  our  present 
needs.  As  to  agriculture,  Colorado  is  much  the  same  as 
the  other  arid  States,  and  can  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
them  all.  We  have  had  to  learn  by  experiment  what  we 
can  produce  to  advantage,  and  the  steady  growth  in  the 
population  of  the  State  has  been  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
gradually  increasing  agricultural  product,  so  that  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  we  have  not  shipped  in  more 
farm  produce  than  we  have  shipped  out,  and  we  have 
now  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  production  under  existing 
conditions  because  we  are  cultivating  practically  all  the 
land  that  can  be  irrigated  from  the  natural  flow  of  the 
streams.  The  storage  of  the  water  that  goes  to  waste 
in  the  Spring  floods  would  greatly  increase  the  area  of 
tillable  land,  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  building  of 
storage  reservoirs  and  the  increase  of  production  result¬ 
ing  therefrom  will  come  so  slowly  that  the  State  of 
Colorado  will,  for  many  years,  easily  absorb  all  that  In¬ 
crease,  and  the  farmer  of  the  Eastern  States  will  not 
know  from  any  competition  he  feels  that  a  storage 
reservoir  has  ever  been  built.  For  the  same  reason  that 
the  work  must,  of  necessity  be  done  slowly  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  be  limited  to  the  amount  received 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  the  danger  of  “the  great¬ 
est  political  job  on  earth”  is  not  apparent,  for  there  will 
be  no  big  “job”  without  a  big  lot  of  money  to  be  spent. 

As  to  your  fear  that  these  (to  be)  irrigated  lands  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  corporations  and  trusts,  where 


have  you  known  any  large  corporation  take  hold  of 
farming  and  stick  to  it?  Even  farming  on  a  large  scale 
by  individuals  is  so  rare  as  to  prove  the  rule  that  agri¬ 
culture  is  a  profitable  occupation  only  when  carried  on 
in  a  small  way— small  as  compared  with  any  trust  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  present  day.  Furthermore,  the  cattle  com¬ 
panies,  the  largest  aggregations  of  capital  that  have  any 
interest  whatever  in  the  matter,  are  opposed  to  the  bill, 
because  the  extension  of  the  area  of  irrigable  land  has 
always  brought  in  the  small  farmer  who  fences  and 
cultivates  and  improves  the  land,  whereas  the  cattle 
companies  greatly  prefer  the  proposition  to  lease  the 
public  lands  whereby  they  might  gain  control  of  vast 
tracts  for  grazing,  and  leave  them  unimproved.  If  you 
object  to  this  project  because  “it  is  unnecessary,”  prob¬ 
ably  you  would  have  said,  98  years  ago,  that  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase  was  unnecessary  and  unwise,  yet  you  will 
scarcely  deny  that  the  foresight  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as 
shown  in  that  act,  has  played  no  small  part  in  making 
us  the  great  Nation  we  are  to-day.  And  I  say  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  there  is  no  way  in 
which  so  small  an  expenditure  of  money  will  produce  so 
great  ultimate  results  in  the  building  up  of  the  West 
and,  consequently  of  the  Nation,  as  in  the  gradual  recla¬ 
mation  of  these  now  almost  valueless  lands,  by  means 
of  the  building  of  storage  reservoirs.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  Government,  we  have  a  Presi¬ 
dent  who,  though  an  eastern  man  by  birth  and  residence, 
has  seen  enough  of  the  vast  empire  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  know  something  of  its  needs  and  its  possibilities, 
and  I  venture  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  being  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  the  merits  of  this  proposition  before  you 
oppose  it  further,  for  I  am  satisfied  that,  with  only  a 
brief  survey  of  the  actual  situation,  you  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  this  wise  recom¬ 
mendation  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  will  not  oppose 
it  further,  but,  rather,  will  encourage  it  with  all  the 
power  and  influence  at  your  command. 

Boulder,  Col.  chas.  l.  parsons. 

How  Illinois  Farmers  Regard  It. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  take  up  the  matter  of  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  to  irrigation  in  the  West.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  time  has  come  yet  when  we  need  that  land. 
We  ought  to  leave  it  for  a  future  generation.  We  have 
taken  the  cream  from  many  square  miles  of  fine  farm¬ 
ing  land,  and  we  ought  now  to  take  care  of  what  we 
have,  rather  than  reach  out  for  more.  Right  here  In 
central  Illinois,  where  land  is  worth  from  $65  to  $100  per 
acre,  it  is  not  half  farmed,  and  many  acres  lie  largely 
unproductive,  when  a  few  dollars  spent  for  tile  or  even 
for  surface  drainage  would  more  than  double  their  value. 
I  can  point  out  many  a  field  within  a  few  minutes’  ride 
of  where  I  sit  that  does  not  produce  one-half  what  it 
might  if  it  were  farmed  as  it  should  be.  Not  but  what 
we  are  fair  average  farmers  about  here,  but  the  best  of 
us  do  not  get  what  we  ought  to  out  of  our  land.  The 
fact  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  are  not  more  than 
half  enough  people  for  the  land  as  it  is,  without  adding 
a  lot  more  by  building  irrigation  plants  by  Government 
aid.  Think  of  the  great  quantity  of  land  all  through  the 
South  now  going  to  waste;  being  washed  into  the  rivers 
by  every  rainfall  simply  for  the  lack  of  some  one  to 
take  care  of  and  cultivate  it.  This  land,  much  of  it  at 
least,  is  not  the  best,  of  course,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
good.  We  should  first  make  the  best  use  of  what  we 
have,  and  then  irrigate.  There  is  quite  a  lively  demand 
for  farms  in  this  neighborhood  (Christian  Co.);  a  good 
many  men  coming  from  40  or  50  miles  farther  north,  after 
selling  their  farms  there  at  $100  to  $125  per  acre,  buy 
here  at  $65  to  $80.  The  farms  they  sell  are  generally 
tiled,  while  those  they  buy  here  are  not.  They  reckon 
that  $10  per  acre  spent  in  tiling  will  make  this  land 
equal  to  that  which  they  leave.  It  has  been  quite  com¬ 
mon  here  for  the  owners  of  small  farms  and  renters  to 
go  a  few  miles  farther  south  and  buy  land  at  very  much 
less  than  they  could  get  it  for  here;  in  many  cases  for 
one-fourth  or  one-third.  Six  or  seven  years  ago,  two 
young  men,  brothers,  went  from  here  to  Fayette  Co., 
30  miles  distant,  where  they  bought  land  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  Kaskaskia  River  (railroad  lands)  at  $8  or  $10  per 
acre.  They  cleared  and  improved  and  made  farms  which 
they  now  hold  at  $50  or  $60.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
many  such  chances  all  over  the  country.  g.  w.  b. 

Rosemond,  Ill. 


THE  MILLER'S  TOLL.— Regarding  the  question  of  toll 
by  J.  H.  A.  on  page  873,  our  nearest  mill,  in  North  Bran¬ 
ford,  charges  eight  cents  a  bushel  for  all  kinds  of  feed 
and  10  cents  for  rye  flour,  but  has  taken  no  toll  for  years, 
on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  mixtures  brought  for 
feed,  the  poor  quality  of  some  and  the  difficulty  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  such  a  mixed  lot  of  stuff  as  the  toll  would  be. 
At  the  town  mill  in  Guilford  they  keep  a  separate  run  for 
wheat,  and  govern  their  toll  by  the  market  price  of  wheat, 
taking  slightly  more  than  the  cash  value  to  allow  for  the 
trouble  of  disposing  of  the  toll.  e.  c.  g. 

Fair  Haven,  Conn. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.— This  is  one  of  the 
largest  counties  in  the  State,  and  its  valleys  are  very  fer¬ 
tile,  being  well  adapted  to  dairying,  but  there  are  many 
farms  covered  so  thickly  with  rocks  that  it  is  impossible 
to  cultivate  them,  consequently  they  are  covered  with 
worthless  weeds.  The  supervisors  are  purchasing  stone 
crushers  and  putting  the  rocks  on  the  highway;  now  we 
need  something  to  destroy  the  brush  and  weeds,  and  we 
know  of  nothing  excepting  goats  or  fire  that  will  destroy 
them.  We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has 
any  experience  with  Angora  goats  in  a  climate  where  the 
mercury  goes  down  to  20  and  30  below  zero  many  days  in 
Winter.  The  five  beautiful  rivers  that  flow  through  this 
county  from  the  Adirondacks  to  the  St.  Lawrence  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  water  power  we  can  utilize.  There  are  21 
Subordinate  Granges  in  this  county  and  a  Pomona  Grange 
with  a  large  number  of  members;  a  well-organized  fire 
insurance  attached  that  has  not  exceeded  $1  on  the  $1,000 
in  23  years.  We  also  have  space  in  a  county  paper  where 
we  can  publish  our  Joys  and  woes,  thus  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  our  neighbors.  This  organization  has 
done  more  to  elevate  and  help  the  farmers  and  their 
families  than  words  can  express.  It  is  truly  said  this  is 
the  farmer’s  club.  Many  of  our  people  hnve  free  mail 
delivery,  and  they  certainly  do  appreciate  it  this  stormy 
weather,  and  there  are  many  more  objects  In  view  that 
we  will  accomplish  in  due  time.  t.  h.  h. 
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:  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

UNCLE  BEN  ON  THE  SEASONS. 
Summer  ’r  Winter? 

Which  of  ’em  do  I  like  best? 

Well,  I  dunno: 

There  ain’t  much  choice  atween  ’em,  fur  as 
I’m  concerned,  but  jest 
The  same,  it  sort  o’  strikes  me  that  I  like 
the  Winter  best, 

On  the  hull. 

Kind  ’f  sets  the  blood  a-jumpin’  when  the 
frost  gits  in  the  air. 

And  a  feller  keeps  a-humpin’,  jest  as 
though  he  didn’t  care 
How  much  he  worked. 

But  in  Summer,  when  the  weather  gits  so 
drowsy  like  and  hot, 

It  ain’t  so  blamed  enticin’  in  the  big  east 
medder  lot 
As  you  might  think; 

And  it’s  tough  to  go  to  pitchin’  on  and 
pitchin’  off  the  hay, 

Though  of  course  the  very  meanest  work 
’s  to  have  to  mow  away. 

But  it’s  exhilaratin’,  sort  of,  when  it's 
rippin’  good  and  cold; 

Makes  a  feller  kind  of  frackshus,  like  some 
hosses,  hard  to  hold; 

And  it  seems  to  sort  o’  git  a  person’s  liver 
into  gear 

More  'n  Summer  weather  does  or  any  other 
time  o’  year— 

’Thout  it’s  Fall. 

Eat! 

Why,  I’ve  been  off  my  feed  all  Summer, 
never  cravin’  nothin’  much, 

And  the  way  I’ve  gone  to  eatin’  in  the  Fall 
’d  beat  the  Dutch! 

Couldn’t  seem  to  git  enough  o’  mother’s 
buckwheat  griddle  cakes. 

And  when  it  come  to  pun’kin  pies— Oh,  my 
goodness,  mercy  sakes! 

Why,  I  used  to  be  ashamed  about  the  way 
I  used  to  eat, 

When  the  frost  ’d  come  and  sorter  set  a 
feller  on  his  feet; 

Still,  I’m  fond  enough  of  Summer,  and  I 
ain’t  so  sure  that  Fall 
Ain't  about  as  good  as  any  time,  but  Win¬ 
ter’s  best  of  all— 

’Thout  it’s  Spring. 

—The  Delineator. 

* 

Pretty  tailor-made  belts  are  of 
stitched  taffeta,  'tapering  from  a  width 
of  1  y2  inch  in  the  back  to  one-half  inch 
in  front.  They  fasten  with  very  small 
gilt  harness  buckles. 

* 

When  the  pepper  season  comes  round 
again,  the  cook  should  remember  that 
although  soap  and  water  will  not  re¬ 
move  the  burning  produced  by  handling 
red  peppers,  milk  will.  It  is  very  sooth¬ 
ing  to  such  inflammation. 

According  to  present  predictions  the 
Summer  blouses  will  have  narrower 
wrist  bands,  with  a  soft  turnback  cuff. 
A  great  many  women  prefer  to  leave 
even  the  plain  shirt  cuffs  on  their 
blouses  unstarched,  though  this  causes 
the  garment  to  lose  its  freshness  very 
soon.  Sets  consisting  of  soft  turnover 
cuffs  and  collars  are  shown  in  very 
many  styles,  especially  colored  linen 
embroidered  in  black  or  white.  The  col¬ 
lars  do  not  form  two  tabs,  but  are  in 
one  strip  reaching  its  greatest  depth  in 
front,  where  it  forms  a  point  or  scallop. 
Another  adjunct  to  the  Summer  blouse 
is  a  stock  collar  having  a  four-in-hand 
tie  of  white  lawn,  edged  with  a  binding 
of  the  same  material  as  the  waist. 

* 

Very  pretty  string  holders  are  made 
of  dolls  dressed  in  crape  paper.  Usually 
only  the  doll’s  head  is  used,  a  little  bag 
being  glued  to  this  to  hold  the  string, 
its  opening  at  the  bottom.  When  the 
bag  is  drawn  up  around  the  ball  the  end 
of  the  string  is  left  hanging  out.  Some 
of  these  dolls  are  dressed  all  in  one 
bright  color  of  paper,  their  attire  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  skirt  and  cape,  both  gather¬ 
ed  around  the  neck.  The  cape  is  edged 
with  a  full  paper  ruche,  and  the  doll 
wears  a  similar  ruche  round  her  neck, 
and  on  her  head  a  pointed  clown’s  cap, 
also  edged  with  a  ruche.  More  elabor¬ 


ate,  and  very  pretty,  is  a  Puritan  doll 
dressed  in  black  and  white  crape  paper. 
Her  skirt  and  cape  are  black,  and  she 
has  a  cap,  apron  and  deep  collar  of 
white.  These  string  dolls  should  always 
have  a  little  loop  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
to  hang  them  up  by. 

* 

An  absent-minded  person  who  endea¬ 
vors  to  make  conversation  while  think¬ 
ing  of  something  else  is  often  guilty  of 
startling  statements.  A  clergyman  of 
this  class  who  was  making  a  pastoral 
call  cannot  understand  why  his  parish¬ 
ioner  looked  so  dazed,  not  to  say  indig¬ 
nant,  during  the  progress  of  his  re¬ 
marks. 

“Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Highmore,”  he 
said,  rambling  on  in  his  absent-minded 
way,  “when  your  children  grow  to  man¬ 
hood  I  trust - ” 

“They  are  girls,  doctor,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  Highmore,  with  painful  distinct¬ 
ness. 

“I  was  about  to  say,”  he  resumed, 
promptly  recovering  himself,  “that  when 
your  little  girls  grow  to  manhood,  so  to 
speak,  as  all  girls  do  when  the  time 
comes,  I  trust  they  will  grow,  as  it 
were,  to  noble  specimens  of  manhood, 
who  will  be  good  husbands  to  them,  and 
whom  you  can  welcome  into  your  family 
as  worthy  additions  thereto.” 

The  conversation  drifted  to  the  church 
social  to  be  held  shortly  for  the  benefit 
of  tne  new  organ  fund,  and  presently 
the  good  doctor  put  on  his  gloves  and 
took  his  leave. 

• 

We  occasionally  meet  with  an  un¬ 
happy  small  boy  whose  mother  believes 
that  every  active  sport  contains  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  danger,  which  may  only  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  a  system  of  total  prohibition. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  skate  or  swim  or 
row,  because  he  may  be  drowned;  he  is 
only  allowed  to  drive  with  infinite  pre¬ 
caution,  and  football  or  ordinary  ath¬ 
letics  are  barred.  'The  results  of  such 
training  are  usually  unfortunate.  In  the 
old  fairy  tales,  the  doomed  prince  avoids 
every  outward  show  of  danger,  to  suc¬ 
cumb  finally,  amid  apparent  safety,  to 
the  fate  awaiting  him.  In  the  same 
way,  the  boy  may  avoid  the  dangers  his 
fond  mother  suspects  in  the  strenuous 
life  of  athletics,  to  meet  final  disaster 
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from  a  loose  stair  rod  or  bit  of  torn  car¬ 
pet.  The  worst  thing  about  such  bring¬ 
ing-up  is  the  self-distrust  it  causes.  A 
child  impressed  by  the  constant  parental 
anxiety  lest  he  be  over-fatigued,  or 
over-chilled,  or  injured,  is  likely  to  grow 
up  fearful  of  pain,  timid  and  predis¬ 
posed  to  nervous  ills.  A  fearless  out- 


GRAIN-0!  GRAIN-0! 

Remember  that  name  when  you  want  a  delicious, 
appetizing,  nourishing  food  drink  to  take  the  place 
of  coffee.  Sold  by  all  grocers  and  liked  by  all  who 
have  used  it.  Gr.un-0  is  rnado  of  pure  grain,  It  aids 
digestion  and  strengthens  the  nerves.  It  is  not  a 
stimulant  but  a  health  builder  and  the  children  as 
well  as  the  adults  can  drink  it  with  great  benefit. 
Costs  about  H  ns  much  as  coffee.  15o.  and  26c.  per 
package.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Grain-0 


look,  which  is  far  enough  removed  from 
foolhardiness,  is  a  fine  inheritance  for 
boy  or  girl. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  young  girl’s  waist  shown  is  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  slender  growing  fig¬ 
ures,  and  can  be  made  suitable  for 
school  or  evening  wear,  as  it  is  cut  high 
or  low  neck  with  plain  or  fancy  sleeves. 
The  lining  is  snugly  fitted  and  can  be 
made  high  or  square  neck  as  preferred. 
The  full  lower  portion  of  the  waist  pro¬ 
per  is  gathered  at  both  upper  and  lower 
edges  and  arranged  over  the  lining  on 
to  which  the  square  yoke  is  faced.  The 
upper  portions  of  the  sleeves  are  slightly 


4024  FIVE  GORED  WALKING  SKIRT 
2 2  TO  32  WAIST. 

full  at  the  shoulders,  but  are  cut  in 
points  above  the  elbows,  which  allow 
ample  freedom  for  the  soft  puffs.  Both 
waist  and  lining  are  closed  together  at 
the  center  back.  To  cut  this  waist  for 
a  miss  of  14  years  of  age  three  yards  of 
material  21  inches  wide,  2%  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  1%  yard  44  inches  wide 
will  be  required,  with  one-half  yard  of 
chiffon  for  elbow  puffs,  3y2  yards  of  lace 
insertion,  10  yards  of  velvet  ribbon  to 
trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  No. 
4022  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14 
and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  walking  skirt  as  shown  is  brown 
cheviot  with  stitched  bands;  but  it  is 
suited  to  golf  cloth,  homespun,  and  all 
the  materials  adapted  to  tne  purposes 
for  which  it  is  designed.  The  skirt  is 
cut  with  five  gores,  that  are  shaped  to 
fit  snugly  about  the  hips  and  to  flare 
freely  as  it  approaches  the  feet.  As 
shown,  the  graduated  circular  flounce 
is  arranged  over  the  lower  portion;  but 
the  skirt  can  be  left  plain  if  preferred. 
The  fullness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  in¬ 
verted  pleats,  which  are  flat  at  the  waist 
line,  and  meet  closely  over  the  seam, 
but  falls  in  ripples  at  the  lower  edge. 
To  cut  this  skirt  in  the  medium  size  4% 
yards  of  material  44  inches  wide  or  four 
yards  52  inches  wide  will  be  required, 
when  the  flounce  is  used;  3%  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  three  yards  52  inches 
wide  if  the  skirt  is  plain.  Tne  pattern 
No.  4024  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28,  30  and  32-inch  waist  measure;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 


Enameline 

THE.  MODERN  STOVE  POLISH 

Brilliant, Clean, 
Easily  Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER  YET  f 
FIRE  PROOF  I! 


The  Past  GUARANTEES 
The  Future 

Th«  Fact  That 

St  Jacobs  Oil 


Has  cured  thousands  of  cases  of 
Rheumatlam,  Gout,  Lumbago, 
Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Sprains, 
Bruisei  and  other  bodily  aches 
and  pains  is  a  guarantee  that  it 
will  euro  othar  cases.  It  Is  safe, 
sure  and  nsvar  failing.  Acts  like 
magio. 

Conquers  Pain 

Price,  25c  and  50c. 

■OLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 


STOVE 

PIPE 


can  be  made  of 
thin  metal,  because 
it  is  not  exposed 
to  the  weather, 
but  Smoke  Stacks  and 

MAIL  BOXES 

must  be  heavy  weight  or  they  will 
prove  short  lived.  Ours  is  the  only 
heavy  steel  plate  box  approved  bv  the 
Government.  Send  for  booklet. tells  all  about  it. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adri&n.  Mich. 


Double,  Bush  4  Trailing 

SWEET  PEAS 


Double  Sweet  Peus— 
White,  Pink,  Scarlet, 
Striped.  Theisortsfor  15c. 
Trailing  Sweet Peas— 
Trails  instead  of  growing 
upright.  White, Pink,  Yel¬ 
low  .Lavender  and  Scarlet. 
The  6  sorts  for  16c. 

Bush  Sweet  Peas— 
Grow  in  bush  form  with. 
-  .  -  out  support.  Striped,  Lav¬ 

ender  and  Brown-red.  The  3  sorts  for  lOe. 

All  12  sorts,  ons  packet  each  for  20c.,  postpaid. 
OTTR  GREAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs.  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits,  180 
pages,  profusely  Illustrated,  large  colored  plates,  FREE. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Cur)  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  woll  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  *4.50;  Half  Barrel, 
270  )os.,  3^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  3>4o.  Large 
tjuantitles,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  A  A  Fringe  Cards,  Love,  Txaasparent,  £*• 

g  A  J  a  cort  Sl  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Puzzles, 
®  ■  ■■  ■  New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  &0.  Pineal 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  &  Hidden  Name  a 

Cards,  Biggest  CaUloguo.  Send  2o.  stamp  PlDjlv 
fur  all.  OHIO  CAJU)  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO.  U  AllUd 


Years  Old 


and  carrying  with  each  year 
an  un  equaled  record  for 
economy  and  durability. 


RUBEROID 

(Trade-Mark  Registered) 

ROOFING 


Three  different  people  wrote  us  recently 
that  they  have  used  Uuberoid  for  nine 
years  without  spending  a  cent  for  re¬ 
pairs,  and  in  each  ease  it  is  still  in 
good  condition. 

THE 
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Day  by  Day  at  Northwood. 

The  notes  from  Hope  Farm,  that  lit¬ 
tle  nest  among  the  hills  in  New  Jersey, 
are  welcomed  here  as  a  letter  from  a 
friend.  The  Hope  Farm  family  seem  to 
us  as  old  acquaintances,  and  we  would 
surely  hitch  up  Fanny  and  Queen  some 
bright  day  and  drive  over  just  for  a 
talk  with  the  Madame  and  a  romp  with 
the  Bud  and  the  Sprout,  were  it  not  that 
we  are  over  a  thousand  miles  away  on 
the  bleak  prairies  of  Iowa. 

As  I  sit  here  alone  in  my  little  kitchen 
a  snowstorm  raging  without,  Pa  and 
the  boys  at  the  barn  housing  the 
cattle  and  sheep,  I  wonder  whether  any 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  people  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  doings  of  an  Iowa  farm.  We 
call  our  farm  Northwood,  because  a 
strip  of  woods,  skirting  English  River, 
lies  across  the  north  side,  which  has 
been  partly  cleared  off  for  our  orchards. 
The  south  side  is  prairie  corn  land.  The 
telephone  is  the  most  precious  and  prac¬ 
tical  boon  that  has  ever  come  to  farm¬ 
ers;  it  has  conquered  solitude  and  has 
literally  put  the  farmer  right  in  town. 
There  is  scarcely  a  home  in  this  county 
(Keokuk)  without  a  ’phone.  Jack  (my 
husband)  says  that  our  telephone  was 
worth  at  least  $500  to  us  last  Summer, 
when  our  house  burned  down.  I  ran  to 
the  ’phone  the  first  thing  and  rang  the 
alarm  call,  one  long  ring,  and  cried 
“Help,  oh  help,  our  house  is  afire!”  In 
a  few  minutes  almost  the  entire  village 
was  down  there  (one-half  mile)  and 
everything  on  the  first  floor  was  carried 
out  in  good  condition.  Fortunately  we 
had  an  unoccupied  house  near  by  into 
which  we  moved.  We  are  afraid  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  expense  of  rebuilding  our 
home  next  Summer  for  fear  that  the 
drought,  which  almost  paralyzed  Iowa’s 
farm  industry  last  season,  should  con¬ 
tinue  this  year. 

At  last  I  have  my  Winter’s  fruit  cake 
baked;  I  postponed  it  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  eggs — not  an  egg  did  our 
hens  lay  for  weeks.  Here  is  my  recipe 
for  fruit  cake.  One  should  commence 
to  prepare  the  nuts  and  fruit  several 
days  beforehand:  'One  pound  brown 
sugar,  one  pint  Orleans  molasses,  one 
pound  butter,  one  pound  flour,  10  eggs, 
one  cupful  chopped  hickorynuts,  two 
pounds  seeded  raisins,  three  pounds 
currants,  one-half  pound  citron,  one 
pound  figs  and  dates,  two  teaspoonfuls 
each  cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice,  one 
nutmeg.  Bake  three  hours.  Cover  with 
icing,  so  that  it  will  not  dry  out — it  will 
keep  a  year. 

How  many  of  our  housekeepers  save 
the  tea  that  is  left  after  a  meal?  It 
makes  fine  vinegar.  Pour  it  into  a  jar 
in  which  is  some  sugar  and  a  speck  of 
yeast.  With  us  this  season  cider  vine¬ 
gar  is  very  scarce,  and  apples  an  unat¬ 
tainable  luxury. 

When  making  up  your  “big  sponge” 
for  bread  at  night  did  you  ever  try  mix¬ 
ing  one  loaf  stiff  with  buckwheat  flour? 
Let  it  rise  and  set  away  to  replenish  the 
buckwheat  batter  from  day  to  day.  Your 
cakes  will  almost  bubble  off  the  grid¬ 
dle,  and  a  spoonful  of  molasses  will 
cause  them  to  brown  beautifully. 

Jack  says  that  the  drought  has  taught 
us  a  good  lesson  in  economical  feeding, 
and  that  we  shall  never  see  cattle  win¬ 
tered  in  Iowa,  knee-deep  in  hay  and 
straw  again.  Last  Winter,  shredded  fod¬ 
der  was  a  novel  experiment;  this  Win¬ 
ter  it  is  a  stern  necessity,  and  although 
we  have  a  pile  as  high  as  the  barn,  yet 
the  boys  are  feeding  it  almost  as  care¬ 
fully  and  gingerly  as  if  it  were  fruit 
cake.  I  asked  the  boys  what  makes  the 
butter  so  yellow.  They  answered: 
“Shredded  fodder.”  The  cows  like  it, 
and  eat  it  as  if  it  were  June  Blue-grass. 
Although  it  costs  so  much  to  produce  a 
pound  of  butter  nowadays  we  only  get 
15  cents  per  pound  for  it  at  the  village 
store.  I  wonder  whether  you  eastern 
women  appreciate  your  advantages,  situ¬ 
ated  as  you  are,  so  near  the  great  mar¬ 


kets;  your  homes  almost  within  the 
radiant  circle  of  those  marvelous  cen¬ 
ters  of  life  and  culture.  a.  h.  m. 


A  Feathered  Family. 

The  group  shown  in  Fig.  41,  where 
Miss  Cherry  M.  Kimball,  of  Franklin 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  serving  breakfast  to  her 
feathered  charges,  could  doubtless  be  du¬ 
plicated  on  many  a  farm.  The  ducks  and 
turkeys,  with  their  young  caretaker,  are 
in  the  lane  near  the  barnyard,  the  well- 
kept  orchard  of  Golden  Russets,  with 
the  sugar  orchard  off  to  the  right,  form¬ 
ing  an  effective  background.  A  notice¬ 
able  feature  in  all  the  suggestions  offer¬ 
ed  us  concerning  work  at  home  for  the 
country  girl  was  the  advice  to  keep 
poultry  on  a  business  basis.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  those  who  had  tried 
it  that  no  other  immediately  available 
field  offered  so  much  encouragement. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such 
work.  Many  girls  have  all  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  poultry  yard  without  rea¬ 
sonable  remuneration.  Their  wants  may 
be  supplied  in  accordance  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  family,  but  they  have 
no  feeling  of  independence;  nothing  that 
they  may  call  their  very  own.  This 
point  of  view  does  not  always  suggest 
itself  to  their  elders;  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  often  at  the  root  of 
youthful  dissatisfaction  with  farm  life. 
There  are  many  cases  where  the  rights 
of  the  sons  are  recognized,  while  those 


salt  and  one-fourth  as  much  pepper, 
cook  for  a  minute  longer  and  serve  with 
small  crackers  or  toasted  pilot  bread. 

Apple  Turnovers. — These  are  very 
popular  in  some  of  the  New  York  res¬ 
taurants.  Roll  out  puff  paste  as  you 
would  for  ordinary  pies;  then  with  a 
large  cake  cutter,  either  fluted  or  plain, 
cut  out  rounds.  Place  a  tablespoonful 
of  rich  apple  sauce  or  marmalade  in  the 
center  of  each  round;  then  double  the 
paste  half  way  over  to  a  half  moon 
shape.  Brush  over  with  egg  and 
sprinkle  thickly  with  granulated  sugar. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  until  well  glazed; 
about  30  minutes. 


With  the  Procession. 

There  are  answers  which,  in  turning 
away  wrath,  only  send  it  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room. — George  Eliot. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  every  wo¬ 
man  to  be  a  good  cook;  cooking  is  a 
fine  art.  But  every  woman  who  is  a 
housekeeper  should  understand  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  home  economics, 
the  beginning  of  every  profession  which 
has  its  root  in  daily  living. — Mrs.  Moot. 

To  exalt  household  labor,  to  encour¬ 
age  simplicity,  more  genuine  and  sim¬ 
pler  hospitality,  plainer  dress,  the  use 
of  nutritive  foods,  and  to  spread  the 
thought  that  it  is  not  the  house  we  live 
in,  but  the  life  that  we  live  in  it  that 
is  important;  all  this  is  worth  while 


A  FEATHERED  FAMILY.  Fig.  41. 


of  the  daughters  are  ignored;  their  duty 
and  service  are  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Modern  usage  has  opened  many 
occupations  to  women,  and  girls  are  no 
longer  driven  into  ill-considered  mar¬ 
riage  as  their  only  avenue  of  escape,  but 
the  country  is  a  loser  when  these  young 
women  must  seek  a  livelihood  in  the 
city.  The  farm  should  be  a  cooperative 
industry,  where  each  member  of  the 
family  finds  a  place,  and  a  fair  reward 
for  the  labor  given. 

Rural  Recipes. 

Porto  Rico  Beef. — Chop  a  large  onion, 
a  small  carrot  and  a  pepper  together; 
put  them  in  a  saucepan,  add  a  quart  of 
water  or  stock  and  simmer  for  an  hour. 
Then  add  to  it  two  pounds  of  cold  meat 
cut  in  large  pieces,  three  small  cucum¬ 
ber  pickles,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  half  a  cupful 
of  butter.  Cook  for  15  minutes  longer 
and  serve  with  a  border  of  boiled  rice. 

Corn  Chowder. — 'Cut  two  slices  of  salt 
pork  into  small  bits;  peel  and  slice  half 
an  onion  and  fry  it  in  the  salt  pork. 
When  it  begins  to  brown  add  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  canned  corn  and  two  medium¬ 
sized  potatoes  peeled  and  sliced;  add  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  cover  closely  and 
cook  for  20  minutes.  Melt  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  stir  in  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  add  a  pint  of  hot 
water,  and  when  it  thickens  stir  in  the 
chowder.  Season  with  a  teaspoonful  of 


and  is  part  of  your  work. — Mrs.  Town¬ 
send. 

Not  in  withdrawing  from  the  world, 
but  in  keeping  yourself  unspotted  from 
the  world,  is  your  virtue  or  religion 
shown. — Episcopal  Recorder. 

I  believe  that  to  make  a  country 
beautiful  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  make  its  people  happy  and  con¬ 
tented.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  en¬ 
courage  patriotism  than  to  have  the 
surroundings  of  our  homes  so  attractive 
that  they  will  be  loved  and  admired. — 
O.  C.  Simonds. 


II  my  name  isn’t 
on  your  lamp  chim- 
neys  you  have 
trouble  with  them. 


Macbeth. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
lows’  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


OC  YVY  No.  6  Comic  or  Business  Return  Bn- 
L\)  AAA  velopes,  with  your  name,  business  and 
address  printed  in  upper  left  hand  corner.  10c. ;  100 
for  30o.,  postpaid.  Logan  S.  Ellis,  Loganville,  O 


TF  YOUR  present  employment  does 
A  not  take  up  all  of  your  time,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  you  can  double 
your  income  by  taking  the  agency  for 
your  town  for 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

AND 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

You  can  surely  make  every  minute  of 
your  time  profitable.  We  want  ener¬ 
getic  workers  to  secure  new  subscri¬ 
bers  and  renewals. 

We  Allow  Liberal  Commissions 

Also  liberal  rebates  for  large  clubs. 
And,  in  addition, 

We  are  going  to  reward 
764  of  our  most  success¬ 
ful  agents  with  $20,000 

at  the  end  of  the  season.  You  may 
make  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  during  the  winter  in  addition  to 
commissions  that  would  ordinarily  be 
deemed  ample  compensation  for  the 
work.  Write 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 


GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED! 
$25  to  $300  Earned  Weekly. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  the  “Famous  Mary¬ 
land  ”  Carpets,  Rugs,  Art 
Squares,  Draperies  and  Red 
Sets  in  every  section  of  the 
Country.  We  pay  freight,  sew 
carpets  free  and  furnish  wadded 
lining  without  charge. 

We  now  Include  with  this 
outfit,  catalogue  of  “  Famous 
Maryland  ”  made  -  to  -  order 
Clothing  with  large  cloth  samples  attached, 
also  Gent’s  Furnishings.  We  guarantee  out 
Clothing  to  fit,  and  prepay  Expressage.  Address, 
JULIUS  HINES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dept.  320 


WOOD 


saws  nows 
TREKS 


With  n  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  !>  CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  in 
10  hours.  Send  for  FREE  illus.  catalogue  showing  latest  Improve¬ 
ments  and  teatimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  nerency, 

piildin(t  Scwins:  Mach.  Co.  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago.  Ill 


QIIDTIIDE  CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
ItUr  I  UHC  $4  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay. 
ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  967,  Westbrook.  Maine. 


California-Oregon  Excursions 

Every  day  in  the  year.  The  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  and  North-Western  Line 
runs  through  first-class  Pullman  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  to  points  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon  daily.  Personally 
conducted  excursions  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Port¬ 
land,  leaving  Chicago  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  Lowest  rates.  Shortest  time 
on  the  road.  Finest  scenery.  Inquire  of 
your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  write 

H.  A.  Gross,  461  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

W.  M.  Burgard,  301  Main  Street,  Buf¬ 
falo^.  Y. 


A  Liberal  Proposition. 

Thrice-a-Week  World  and  )  $1  gR 
The  Rural  New-  ¥  orker  f  a  year 

Oae  of  our  special  offers  le  the  Thrice-a-Week 
World  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  combined 
for  $1.65  a  year.  By  this  arrangement  yon  are 
sure  to  obtain  all  the  news  of  the  day,  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  special  interest  to  the  farm  and  home 
at  the  same  time.  The  Thrice-a-Week  World  Is  a 
clean,  reliable  newspaper,  and  the  low  figure  at 
which  it  is  offered,  in  conjunction  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  should  make  the  combination  un¬ 
usually  attractive. 
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MARKETS 

THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Poor  to  fair .  9  @  12 

Geese— Western,  prime  .  9  @  10 

Poor  to  fair  .  7  @  8 

Squabs— Prime,  large,  white,  per 

doz . 3  50  @3  75 

Mixed,  per  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Dark,  per  doz .  —  @1  75 


Opossum,  large  .  40  @  60 

Medium  .  25  @  30 

Small  .  12  @  15 

Mink  .  2  50  @  4  50 

Muskrat— Winter  .  17  @  18 

Fall  .  ll  @  14 

Kits  .  2  @  3 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  830 

to  160,  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Rnral  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


New  York,  February  1,  1902. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  New 

York,  spot  . 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba,  spot _ 

No.  2,  red,  to  arrive . 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator. 
Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator. 

Rye  No.  2,  f.  o.  b.,  N.  Y . 

Barley,  feeding  . 

Malting  . 


@  84% 
@  87% 
@  87 
@  67% 
@  48% 
@  70 
@  66 
@  72 


FEED 


City  bran,  bulk  . 21  50  @22  50 

Middlings  .  —  @23  00 

Spring  bran,  bulk .  —  @22  00 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @30  00 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  @26  75 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  1901,  choice,  per  bu....2  17%@2  20 

Poor  to  good . 1  90  @2  10 

Medium,  1901,  choice . 1  80  @1  82% 

Pea,  1901,  choice . 1  75  @1  77  % 

Medium  and  pea,  poor  to  good..l  50  @1  70 

Red  kidney,  1901,  choice  . 2  02%@2  05 

Poor  to  good . 1  80  @2  00 

White  kidney,  1901.  choice . 2  40  @2  45 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  80  @1  85 

Yellow  eye,  1901,  choice .  —  @2  35 

Lima,  California,  1901 .  —  @3  25 

Imported  Giants  .  —  @2  45 

Marrow,  round  .  —  @2  15 

Marrow,  klotzels  . 2  00  @2  50 

Medium  .  —  @1  75 

Quotations  for  white  beans  are  based 


upon  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel  in  the  New  York 
market. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 . 80  @  85 

No.  2 .  70  @  75 

No.  3 .  60  @  62% 

Clover .  55  @  60 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  70 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  75  @  80 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  3%  cents  per 
quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves— Veal,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  11% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb _  6  @  8 

Lambs  —  Dressed,  “hot  house,” 

head  . 8  00  @10  00 

Pork— Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb.  7%@  8% 

Jersey,  dressed,  med.,  lb .  7%@  8 

Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  per  lb.  6  @  7 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  19  @  20 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers  . 5  30  @6  25 

Oxen  .  3  75  @5  40 

Cows  . 1  80  @4  00 

Calves,  veal  . 5  00  @9  00 

Sheep  . 3  00  @4  50 

Lambs  . 5  50  @6  35 

Dressed  beef,  refrigerator .  10%@  10% 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  per  case  . 1  50  @5  00 

Cucumbers— No.  1,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

No.  2,  per  box . 2  00  @4  00 

Mushrooms— Good  to  fancy,  p.  lb  25  @  35 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  5  @  20 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  5  @  25 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 5  00  @7  00 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  50  @2  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap,  1901,  fancy,  lb .  10%@  11 

Evap.,  1901,  prime .  9  @  9% 

Evap.,  1901,  poor  to  good .  7  @  8% 

Evap.,  1900,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Evap.,  1900,  com.  to  prime .  6  @  8% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  C.,  sliced...  5  @  6 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Ohio  and  Mich¬ 
igan,  quarters  .  5  @  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 

cut  .  3%@  4% 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  75  @2  50 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  per  100 

lbs . 1  50  @2  00 

Raspberries,  evap.,  1901,  per  lb..  23  @  23% 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7  @  7% 

Huckleberries,  1901,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Cherries— Nearby,  1901,  per  lb...  15  @  15% 
Southern,  1901  .  13%@  14 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @  25% 

Firsts  .  22  @  24 

Seconds  .  19  @  21 

Lower  grades  .  16  @  18 

June  extras  .  20  @  21 

Held,  firsts  .  17%  @  19 

Held,  seconds  .  16  @  17 

Held,  thirds  .  15  @  15% 

Tubs,  fresh,  fancy  .  22  @  23 

Tubs,  firsts  .  18  @  20 

Tubs,  seconds  .  16  @  17 

Tubs,  thirds  .  14  @  15 

Tins,  etc .  14  @  21 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy.  18  @  19 

Firsts  .  16  @  17 

Lower  grades  .  14  @  15 

W’n  factory,  fresh,  fancy .  17  @  17% 

Fresh,  firsts  .  15%@  16 

Fresh,  fair  to  good .  14%@  15 

June,  choice  .  15  @  laJ, 

June,  fair  to  good .  14%@  1 

Lower  grades  .  13  @  14 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice  .  —  @  17 

Common  to  prime .  13  @  16 

Renovated  butter,  fancy .  —  @  19 

Common  to  choice  .  13  @  18 

Packing  stock  .  13  @  15 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  State,  and  Pa.,  fresh 

gathered,  choice  .  —  @  30 

Washington  &  Baltimore,  fresh 

gathered,  choice  .  —  @  29 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  choice _  —  @29 

Ky.,  fresh  gathered,  choice  _  —  @  29 

W’n  &  Ky.,  fair  to  good .  28  @  28% 

Tenn  &  other  S  n,  prime  .  28  @  2*' 

Tenn.  &  other  S’n,  poor  to  fair.  —  @  27 

Refrigerator,  com.  to  choice....  23  @  26 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Golden  plover,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  50  @2  00 

Wild  Ducks— Canvas,  per  pair.  .2  50  @3  00 

Red  head,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  00 

Mallard,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair....  40  @  50 

Common,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair  .  15  @  20 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Fowls,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  11 

Roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  7 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Ducks— Average  W’n,  per  pair.  70  @  80 
Average  Southern,  per  pair...  50  @  60 
Geese— Average  W’n,  per  pair...l  25  @1  50 
Average  Southern,  per  pair...l  00  @1  25 
Pigeons,  mixed,  per  pair .  —  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys— Western,  young  hens, 

fancy  .  14%@  15 

Western,  young  and  old  .hens, 

fancy  .  13%@  14 

Western  young  hens  and 

young  toms,  fancy .  13%@  14% 

Western,  young  toms,  fancy..  13%@  14 

Western,  good  to  prime .  12%@  13 

Poor  to  fair  .  8  @  10 

Chickens— Philadelphia  broilers, 

fancy  .  20  @  22 

Phila.,  selected,  large  size —  16  @  17 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes .  12  @  14 

Other  Jersey,  fancy .  13  @  14 

Other  Jersey,  fair  to  good....  11  @  12 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy .  12  @  12% 

State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good...  10  @  11 
Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded  fancy  11%@  12 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  scalded, 

fair  to  good .  10  @  11 

Other  W’n,  average  best .  10%@  11% 

Other  W’n,  fair  to  good .  9  @  10 

Fowls— Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded  —  @11 
Other  W’n,  dry-picked,  aver- 

,  age  best  .  10%@  11 

Other  W’n,  scalded,  average 

best  .  10%@  11 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 

Capons— Phila.,  fancy,  large....  18  @  20 

Phila.,  medium  size .  14  @  16 

Phila..  small  and  slips .  12  @  13 

Ohio,  fancy,  8  lbs.  and  over...  16  @  17 

Other  Western,  large .  14  @  15 

Western,  mixed  weights .  12  @  13 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Ducks— Ohio  and  Mich.,  fancy..  14  @  16 
Other  Western,  prime .  13  @  14 


Apples— York  Imperial,  per  bbl..3  50  @4  00 
Spitzenberg,  prime  to  fancy... 4  50  @7  00 
N.  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  per  bbl.3  50  @5  00 

Wine  Sap,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  00 

King,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 4  00  @6  00 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00  @4  75 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  to  good. 3  00  @3  50 

Inferior,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Cranberries— Fancy,  large,  dark, 

per  bbl .  —  @7  00 

Large,  good  to  choice,  per  bbl. 6  50  @6  75 

Poor  to  fair  . 3  00  @5  00 

Strawberries— Fla.,  per  quart...  40  @  60 

HONEY. 

N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fancy, 

per  lb .  15  @  15% 

Clover,  comb,  fair  to  good,  lb.  13  @  14 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Extracted,  clover,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

Extracted,  buckwheat,  per  lb.  5%@  6 

California,  extracted,  per  lb .  5%@  6% 

Southern,  extracted,  per  gal .  55  @  60 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes — Maine,  prime,  p.  bag.  —  @2  25 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs . 2  25  @2  37 

State,  fair  to  prime,  per  sack.2  00  @2  15 
German,  good  to  fancy,  per 

112-lb.  bag  . 1  00  @1  30 

Belgian,  per  168-lb.  bag . 1  76  @1  90 

Scotch,  prime,  per  168-lb  bag _ 1  80  @2  00 

Irish  and  English,  per  168-lb. 

sack  . 1  80  @2  00 

Foreign,  pool  to  fair,  per  bag.l  50  @1  70 
Sweet  Potatoes  —  Southern  Jer¬ 
sey,  per  bbl . 3  00  @3  75 

Beets— Jersey  &  L.  I.,  per  bbl _  —  @2  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  9  @  12 

Cauliflowers,  poor  to  fancy,  bbl. 2  00  @7  00 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

California,  per  case . 1  00  @2  75 

Florida,  per  %-bbl.  basket . 4  00  @4  50 

Celery — State  and  Western,  per 

doz.  roots .  10  @  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 

doz.  flat  bunches .  75  @1  00 

California,  per  case . 3  00  @3  50 

Florida,  5  and  7  doz.  cases . 1  00  @1  25 

Carrots— Long  Island,  per  bbl...l  00  @1  50 

Cabbage— L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per 

100 . 2  00  @4  00 

State,  per  ton . 9  00  @14  00 

Eggplants  —  Florida,  per  %-bbl 

crate  . 5  00  @7  00 

Kale— Norfolk,  per  bbl .  60  @  70 

Lettuce— Fla.,  per  basket . 1  00  @5  50 

Other  Southern,  per  basket _ 1  00  @2  50 

Onions— Orange  Co.,  white,  per 

bag  . 2  00  @4  00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bag . 3  00  @3  25 

Orange  Co.,  yeljovv,  per  bag... 3  00  @3  37 
Orange  Co.,  poor  to  fair,  per 

bag . 2  00  @2  50 

Conn.,  white,  per  bbl . 3  50  @5  00 

Conn.,  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  25  @3  75 

Conn.,  red,  per  bbl . 3  25  @3  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per 

bag . 3  00  @3  50 

State  and  W’n,  red,  per  bag... 3  50  @3  75 
Parsley— Bermuda,  per  crate — 2  00  @3  00 
Romaine— Bermuda,  per  crate... 1  50  @2  SO 

Florida,  per  %-bbl.  basket . 1  50  @3  50 

Spinach— Baltimore,  per  bbl — 3  00  @3  25 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 2  25  @3  00 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 2  25  @2  50 

String  Beans— Florida,  per  crate 

or  bush,  basket  . 4  00  @6  00 

Turnips— Jersey,  Russia,  p.  box..  75  @  85 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  85 

Tomatoes— Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50  @3  00 

FURS. 


Black  bear  . 15  00  @28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00  @13  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00  @  8  00 

Medium  .  4  00  @  5  00 

Small  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Red  fox  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Gray  fox  .  60  @  1  00 

Wolf,  prairie  .  1  25  @  1  76 

Marten,  dark  .  4  00  @12  00 

Pale  .  2  50  @  4  00 

Skunk,  black  .  1  40  @  1  60 

Half-striped  .  80  @  1  10 

Long-striped  .  75  @  85 

Striped  .  30  @  40 

White  .  20  @  30 

Raccoon  .  90  @  1  26 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  of  Sag¬ 
inaw,  Mich.,  is  distributing  numbered  cards 
showing  their  farm  trucks,  and  each  month 
they  give  a  wagon  to  any  farmer  holding 
the  card  for  that  month.  Farmers  hold¬ 
ing  the  following  numbers  are  entitled  to 
wagons  free:  September,  4444  L;  October, 
2110  Q;  November,  100  U;  December,  100  AA; 
January,  2503  K. 

Millions  of  dollars  would  be  small  valu¬ 
ation  on  the  clothes  worn  to  lint  by  the 
friction  process  of  washing.  Even  this  is 
a  small  item  compared  with  the  time  and 
energy  wasted  in  rubbing  the  clothes  to  this 
condition.  Dodge  &  Zuill,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
seem  to  have  solved  the  question  of  wash¬ 
ing  clothes  by  simple  air  pressure,  avoid¬ 
ing  all  rubbing.  They  make  great  claims 
for  the  merits  of  the  Syracuse  Easy  washer, 
and  are  so  well  satisfied  that  purchasers 
will  find  it  entirely  satisfactory  that  they 
place  it  entirely  on  its  merits,  allowing  pur¬ 
chasers  to  return  the  machine,  after  using 
it,  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Spramotor  is  a  valuable  spraying 
machine  made  by  the  Spramotor  Company, 
combining  many  points  of  advantage.  The 
business  started  at  London,  Canada,  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  a  year  ago 
a  complete  establishment  was  opened  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  which  point  all  orders 
from  the  United  States  are  filled.  Highest 
honors  were  awarded  the  Spramotor  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition.  Spraying  has 
come  into  such  general  use  by  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers,  farmers  and  stockmen, 
that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  buying 
sprayers  this  season.  The  Spramotor  Com¬ 
pany  make  a  full  line.  Address  them  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  London,  Canada,  and 
mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 

One  of  the  new  features  of  the  Michigan 
seeder  is  that  its  box  rests  on  springs. 
These  permit,  of  a  rocking  motion  to  the 
seed  box,  and  allows  the  wheels  to  pass 
over  obstructions  easily  and  without  jar. 
The  seeding  of  rough,  stony  or  frozen 
ground  can  be  done  accurately— a  thing 
impossible  with  any  seeder  that  has  its 
seed  box  bolted  rigidly  to  the  wheelbarrow. 
The  Michigan  seeder  weighs,  complete, 
only  35  or  40  pounds,  and  with  its  large 
wheel  and  wide  tire  it  is  wheeled  very 
easily;  25  to  40  acres  per  day  is  an  ordin¬ 
ary  day’s  work.  The  walking  is  about  all 
that  is  tiresome,  as  the  weight  is  nearly 
all  on  the  wheel.  It  can  be  adjusted  and 
set  to  sow  any  amount  per  acre  desired. 
Write  the  Seeder  and  Hammock  Chair  Co., 
Homer,  Mich.,  for  further  particulars. 


The  most  serious  symptoms  of  Lung  and  Throat 
affections  can  be  relieved,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  disease  can  be  cured  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant.— A  dv. 


DOG  POWERS 


Best,  Cheapest. 

J  I  arder  Mfg  Co. 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Wanted  —  Position  as  Manager  by 
single  man.  Understands  general  farming,  cattle, 
sheep,  etc.  Has  made  success  of  hothouse  iambs. 
Fourteen  yearsexperience  as  manager  of  large  farm. 
Best  of  references. 

Address,  J.  K..  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


For  Sale — 160  acre  Stock  Farm  in 

Highland  Co.,  O..  suited  for  any  grain  ;  good  young 
orchard,  timber,  plenty  of  good  water.  Will  sell 
cheap.  Address,  D.  C.  McCALLISTER. 

Barrett's  Mills,  Highland  Co.,  O. 


WF  PAY  A.  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
11  L  Ini  with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


Mllto  for  Drnfif- 158  PaKes'  50c.  Testimonials 
HUIo  I U I  rlUlll  free.  I.  R.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.J. 
December  1  to  April  1,  Orlando,  Fla. 


Send  10c. 


to  C.  It.  EVERSON, 
the  Old  Stove  Dealer, 
Macedon,  N.  Y.,  and 
he  will  write  you  how  you  can  save  a  half  dollar  in 
buying  some  stove  at  home,  and  It  might  be  12. 


Hunter-Trader-Trap- 

PER — A  monthly.  Sample 
copy,  5  cts.  All  about  Hunt¬ 
ing.  Trapping  and  Raw  Furs. 
A.  R.  Harding,  Gallipolis,  O. 


WE  HA  VE  EOR  SALE 

a  large  stock  of  new  Clover  8eed;  also  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Feeds:  Fertilizer  Materials,  etc. 

CHAS.  H.  REEVE,  187  Washington  St..  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission  House  ?„',*& 

cheese,  eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  &o. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


GkO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
’14  A  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


WANTED 


No.  2  and  Clover  Grades  of  Hay. 

E.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


A  PRUDENT  MAN 

Knowsthat  it  is  economy  to  consider 
Orst  Quality.  After  that  comes  Price. 

Tilt  Superior  Cream  Extractor 
is  by  far  the  Best  that  is  offered  for 
the  Money.  It  doe s  not  mix  water  with 
the  milk,  it  does  the  work  of  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  separator  with  one-half  the 
trouble,  and  one-tenth  the  expense. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and 
testimonial  sheet,  telling  what  our 
thousands  of  customers  think  of  it.  • 
SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  (  O. 

184  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  ’ 


The  New  Horticulture 

BY  H.  M.  STRING  FELLOW. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  on  horticulture  that  ever  was  printed. 

Most  reading  farmers  have  heard  of  the  now  famous 
“Stringfellow  Method”  of  planting  trees,  but  few 
understand  clearly  what  it  is.  This  book  tells  the  whole 
story  in  clear-cut,  forcible  style,  which  all  can  under¬ 
stand.  Not  only  is  the  theory  of  close  root-pruning 
carefully  explained,  but  the  general  principles  of  garden¬ 
ing  and  fruit-growing  are  discussed.  Mr.  Stringfellow 
is  a  practical  gardener,  and  he  gives  his  own  experience. 

We  commend  the  book  to  all  without  reserve.  New 
Edition,  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

_ THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 

< 

nEXT  WINTER  it  will  be  * 
necessary  for  our  farmers  * 
to  study  the  question  of  ► 
stock  foods.  Corn,  the  great  ► 
stock  grain,  will  he  high  in  ► 
price,  and  substitutes  must  he 
provided  for  it.  How  can  these 
substitutes  be  found  ?  Only  by 

comparing  other  and  cheaper  foods  with  corn,  and  knowing  beforehand  y 
how  they  will  affect  the  animal.  This  comparison  may  be  done  by  study-  ► 
ing  analyses,  but  a  farmer  cannot  afford  to  spend  the  Winter  in  experi-  >. 
menting.  lie  must  know  beforehand  what  others  have  found  out.  He 
can  learn  this  by  studying  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry's  great  hook.  Feeds  and 
Feeding  tells  you  just  what  you  ought  to  know  about  foods  and  how  to 
feed  them.  It  is  full  and  complete,  and  easy  to  read.  Price,  $2.  * 

Sold  by  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York.  ► 


PROF.  W.  A.  HENRY’S  GREAT  BOOK  \ 
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As  We  Go  to  Press. 


10  Weeks  for  10  Cents. 

Our  10  weeks’  trial  for  10  cents  offered 
last  month  proved  very  popular.  We  got 
in  all  very  close  to  the  20,000  new  names 
we  set  out  for.  We  are  now  receiving 
many  inquiries  from  subscribers  asking 
if  we  will  receive  these  orders  now.  We 
have  concluded  to  do  so.  Hence,  send 
along  the  names  of  your  friends  for  a  10 
weeks’  trial  with  the  dime.  Of  course, 
this  is  for  introductory  purposes  with  a 
view  to  introduce  the  paper  to  farmers 
who  do  not  now  know  it  or  take  it. 

If  you  want  other  papers  at  the  same 
time  look  over  our  clubbing  list  We 
can  save  you  money.  We  can  do  the 
same  for  you  in  books. 

When  you  write  any  of  the  advertisers 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  mention  the  paper.  It 
will  please  them,  secure  prompt  service 
for  you,  and  help  the  paper.  They  are 
all  people  whom  you  can  deal  with  as 
safely  as  with  the  merchants  in  your 
local  towns. 

Do  not  get  caught  on  that  Buffalo  con¬ 
cern  that  promises  so  much  in  coopera¬ 
tion.  Their  methods  were  recently  ex¬ 
posed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  a  bright  young 
farmer  of  Greene  County,  N.  Y.  Their 
advertisement  runs  in  some  of  the  farm 
papers  which  have  not  looked  up  their 
rating.  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  has  refused  their 
order  and  returned  check  for  advance 
payment. 

Our  reports  state  that  the  Cooperative 
Nursery  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  not 
responsible  or  reliable.  It  is  not  incor¬ 
porated  and  the  proprietor  operates  un¬ 
der  different  names.  It  would  not  be 
safe  to  send  remittance  in  advance  for 
goods. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  inquiries 
for  information  about  reliability  of 
agents  and  others  who  advertise  Texas 
and  other  oil  stocks  in  country  papers. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  find  that 
such  parties  have  any  responsibility 
aside  from  collecting  the  money  from 
their  victims.  Many  of  these  enter¬ 
prises  have  only  a  paper-and-ink  exist¬ 
ence  and  the  best  of  them  are  losing 
games  for  those  who  invest  from  the 
outside.  Our  constant  advice  is  to  leave 
such  investments  severely  alone. 

Another  source  of  constant  inquiry  is 
the  “distributing  agencies”  and  the 
“Work  at  Home”  concerns.  You  will 
notice  the  argument  running  through 
all  these  advertisements  and  circulars 
is  that  you  can  make  big  salary  for  lit¬ 
tle  work  at  home.  They  even  guarantee 
it.  But  they  always  want  you  to  pay 
for  something  in  advance,  and  usually 
you  never  hear  from  them  again  unless 
it  be  to  ask  for  another  remittance  for 
something  else.  Tell  them  to  send  on 
the  supplies  and  keep  the  charge  for 
them  out  of  first  money  earned.  If  they 
fear  to  trust  you,  you  have  better  rea¬ 
son  to  mistrust  them. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

New  York. 


BOOK  BULLETIN 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Staple  Crops.— 
By  E.  Dwight  Sanderson,  Entomologist 
Delaware  Experiment  Station;  295  pages, 
profusely  illustrated.  New  York,  John 
Wiley  &  Sons.  Price,  $1.50.  The  title  ex¬ 
plains  this  well  got-up  book.  There  is  no 
claim  for  great  originality,  but  the  whole 
subject  of  insect  injury  to  the  crops  most 
extensively  grown  is  treated  in  a  lucid  and 
interesting  manner.  Directions  for  the 
preparation  and  application  of  all  effective 
insecticides  are  given,  and  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  methods  of  farm  practice  in 
heading  off  insect  injuries. 

Picturesque  Gardens  and  Ornamental 
Gardening.  Illustrated,  by  Charles  Hender¬ 
son,  159  pages.  New  York,  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.  Price,  $2.50.  By  far  the  finest 
and  most  profusely  illustrated  work  on 
landscape  gardening  ever  issued  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  There  are  over  300  splendid  photo¬ 
graphic  engravings  illustrating  every  phase 
of  lawn  and  gardening  effects.  No  par¬ 
ticular  styles  are  forced,  but  well-selected 
examples  of  what  has  been  accomplished 


in  American  gardening  are  given.  The  text 
is  almost  wholly  explanatory,  and  gives 
admirable  hints  concerning  the  beautifying 
of  home  grounds. 

Abnakee  Rugs,  by  Helen  R.  Albee.  A 
few  years  ago  Mrs.  Albee  wrote  us  a  series 
of  articles  describing  the  manufacture  of 
these  hooked  rugs,  which  have  already 
proved  a  remunerative  home  industry  in  a 
number  of  different  localities.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  were  very  instructive,  and  we  are 
still  asked  for  the  numbers  containing 
them,  which  are  now  out  of  print.  The 
little  volume,  Abn&kee  Rugs,  contains  a 
full  account  of  the  work,  including  a  dia¬ 
gram  of  the  frame  required  and  formulas 
for  dyeing.  These  rugs  are  an  example  of 
the  artistic  development  of  the  homemade, 
for  they  combine  the  artistic  beauty  of 
oriental  work  with  the  durability  of  old- 
time  domestic  manufacture.  It  seems  likely 
that  this  manual  will  open  an  outlet  for 
home  work  among  many  isolated  women. 
That  there  is  need  for  such  work,  the  re¬ 
cent  discussion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  shows. 
The  book  is  bound  in  stiff  paper,  60  pages, 
price,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


BUTTER.— Short  receipts  and  very  cold 
weather  have  put  extras  up  to  the  25%-cent 
mark  again.  A  decided  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  lower  grades  is  noted,  owing . 
to  the  Increased  quantity  of  new  milk.  A 
little  export  business  Is  going  on  In  grades 
ranging  from  17  to  18  cents.  Fresh-made 
State  dairy  is  scarce.  The  market  for 
Summer  and  Fall-packed  goods  is  irregu¬ 
lar.  The  exports  of  butter  from  this  mar¬ 
ket  since  May  1,  1901,  amount  to  nearly 
9,500,000  pounds. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— The  cold  snap  has  cut 
down  receipts  of  apples,  although  there 
are  plenty  of  under  grades  on  hand,  which 
dealers  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  The 
Pacific  coast  boxed  apples  are  bringing 
high  figures,  some  Jonathans  as  much  as 
$3.50  per  bushel  box.  A  few  Kieffer  pears 
are  seen;  $2.75  per  barrel  is  the  highest 
price  noted.  The  trade  in  native  grapes  is 
about  over.  The  call  for  Florida  straw¬ 
berries  appears  to  be  light,  and  60  cents  is 
an  extreme  figure. 

EXPORT  FIGURES.— The  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  reports  that  value  of  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  for  1901  was  $395,144,- 
030.  The  total  for  the  last  three  years  was 
$1,216,338,863.  The  largest  item  in  value  dur¬ 
ing  1901  was  refined  mineral  oils,  $65,492,359. 
Next  came  copper  ingots,  $31,692,563;  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  $16,714,308;  and  cotton 
cloth,  $12,759,286.  The  items  which  show 
the  greatest  increase  in  the  past  year  are 
cars  and  carriages,  musical  Instruments 
and  boots  and  shoes. 

BROOM  CORN.— A  reader  asks:  "What 
is  the  outlook  in  the  broom  corn  market, 
and  would  you  advise  me  to  go  into  the 
business  of  raising  this  plant?"  Several 
years  ago  the  price  of  broom  com  went 
down  so  low  that  small  growers  dropped 
out,  and  the  crop  has  been  raised  only  in 
limited  areas,  Illinois  being  the  chief  pro¬ 
ducing  section.  For  two  or  three  years 
past  a  combine  has  managed  to  get  hold 
of  about  all  the  brush  and  force  the  price 
up  to  a  very  high  figure  (as  much  as  $200 
per  ton).  Last  season’s  crop  was  short,  so 
prices  would  have  been  high  anyway, 
without  manipulation.  Future  prices  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which 
old  growers  or  newi  comers  take  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  again.  The  demand  is  so  limited  that 
any  large  increase  in  the  product  will 
quickly  overstock  the  market.  Those  who 
go  at  it  at  once  will  be  likely  to  raise  a 
crop  or  two  profitably,  but  we  would  not 
consider  it  advisable  for  a  man  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  business  to  take  it  up. 
The  chances  are  that  he  would  make  mis¬ 
takes  at  first,  and  by  the  time  he  learns 
how  to  raise  and  market  It  successfully, 
the  market  may  again  be  upset.  Many 
crops  not  nearly  so  uncertain  from  the 
market  point  of  view  can  be  raised  profit¬ 
ably  on  land  good  enough  to  produce 
broom  corn. 

SPRING  LAMBS  are  bringing  high  prices 
at  present,  $8  to  $10  per  head.  This  applies 
only  to  those  of  excellent  quality,  of 
proper  weight  and  correctly  dressed.  The 
business  of  raising  "hothouse”  lambs  is  a 
specialty,  and  only  those  who  have  made 
every  detail  of  it  a  careful  study  need  ex¬ 
pect  the  high  prices.  Speaking  of  the  odd 
specimens  that  are  received  here  to  be 
sold  as  Spring  lambs,  a  dealer  said:  “One 
man  sent  me  a  lamb  eight  months  old, 
evidently  thinking  that  people  here  would 
not  know  the  difference.  It  was  not  very 
large,  and  I  hung  it  on  a  hook  with  others. 
A  buyer  came  along,  took  all  the  rest  and 
left  that.  I  often  get  lambs  that  are  good, 
but  too  heavy,  45  or  50  pounds,  which  is  10 
pounds  too  much  for  this  trade.  Others 
send  lambs  with  wool  so  full  of  ticks  that 
they  can  be  scraped  off,  or  with  the  wool 
all  stuck  up  with  burs  and  briers.  We 
don't  have  any  trade  that  is  more  partic¬ 


ular  than  that  in  fancy  lambs.  The  con¬ 
sumers  are  critical;  they  want  quality,  no 
matter  what  it  costs.”  This  man  has  in 
his  store  a  large  photograph  showing  the 
barns  and  yards  of  one  of  his  best  lamb 
shippers.  It  is  a  picture  worth  looking  at, 
and  explains  quite  well  why  the  lambs 
he  sends  are  so  desirable.  He  has  no 
filthy  yard  for  them  to  run  in,  and  no  bur¬ 
docks  and  brambles  to  tangle  up  their 
wool,  and  has  enough  feeling  for  the  ani¬ 
mals  as  well  as  regard  for  his  business  to 
keep  the  sheep  free  from  ticks.  These  are 
an  inexcusable  nuisance  while  there  are  so 
many  effective  remedies;  and  those  who 
are  not  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  rid 
the  sheep  of  such  pests  ought  to  go  out  of 
the  business.  Some  idea  of  the  agony  tick- 
infested  sheep  have  to  undergo  might  be 
had  by  spending  a  sultry  night  with  the 
mosquitoes  in  a  Jersey  marsh  with  one’s 
hands  tied.  w.  w.  h. 


Clean  Bread 

Can’t  be  made  by  foul  hands  and  clean, 
pure  blood  can’t  be  made  by  a  foul  stom¬ 
ach.  The  blood  is  made  by  the  stomach 
and  organs  of  digestion  and  nutrition. 

When  these 
are  diseased 
they  contami¬ 
nate  every 
drop  of  blood 
made  from 
the  food  they 
act  upon,  and 
this  contami¬ 
nation  is  car¬ 
ried  through 
the  whole 
body.  It  may 
settle  in  the 
liver,  kidneys, 
heart  or  lungs 
but  the  root 
of  the  disease 
is  in  the  stom- 
ach.  Cure 
the  stomach 
and  you  cure 
the  disease. 
Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures  diseases 
of  the  organs  of  digestion  and  nutrition 
perfectly  and  permanently.  It  purifies 
the  blood,  and  so  by  curing  the  cause  of 
disease,  cures  many  forms  of  disease  in 
organs  remote  from  the  stomach. 

”Eor  the  past  sixteen  years  I  have  had  torpid 
liver  and  indigestion  and  tried  many  doctors 
and  patent  medicines  but  I  could  not  get  a  cure,” 
writes  Mrs.  Simeon  Suggs,  of  Clyde,  Sabine  Par¬ 
ish,  La.  ”  Three  months  ago  I  thought  I  would 
try  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
and  his  *  Pleasant  Pellets.’  I  got  six  bottles  of 
each  and  I  received  a  good  result  in  a  week,  and 
to-day  I  am  cured  sound  and  well.  The  symp¬ 
toms  were  coated  tongue,  specks  before  the  eyes, 
disposed  to  be  cross  and  irritable,  foul  stomach, 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  tired  feeling,  a  feeling 
of  dread  or  fear,  headache,  yellow  skin,  etc. 
These  symptoms  did  not  all  appear  at  once.  If 
sufferers  from  such  troubles  will  take  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  *  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets  ’  as  directed  in  pamphlets  wrapping 
bottles,  they  will  bring  back  the  bloom  of  life  as 
it  did  with  me.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  bil¬ 
iousness  and  sick  headache. 


NOTE  THE  “A’’  SHAPE. 

This  admits  of  wldost  adjustment— 7K  feet  widet 
for  field  work  end  can  be  narrowed  down  to  1«. 
for  work  between  rows.  Front  whoel  makes  It 
ran  easy  and  steady.  Flat  teeth  with  dlamosO 

8olnts.  We  mall  Weeder  Booklet  Free.  Hake 
orn  Planters,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Rollers,  etc. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  C. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACH.  C0..1S47  N.  Beam  Si.,  Ysrfc,  Pa. 


WIRE  FENCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

ffiffiJS?  K4SS£#: 


COMPARE  THE  NUMBER 

of  pieces  in  a  10  rod  roll  of  OURS  and  YOURS! 
PAH  F  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 


The  Dealer  Is  Against  Us 

because  we  sell  you  wire  fence  direct  from  the 
factory  ot  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  docs  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  we  do, 
but  he  charges  you  more  for  it.  Y  ou  can  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  us  just  os  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  No  loose 
ends.  All  closely  Interwoven.  Cross  wires  can’t  slip.  No 
small  wires  used.  Write  a  postal  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Co.,  \  72  K  St., Peoria,  Ills. 


Factory  to  Farm 

at  wholesale  prices.  The  Best 
Fence  on  earth.  Catalogue  free 
THE  CLEVELAND  FENCE  CO  , 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ONCE  FENCED,  ALWAYS  FENCED. 

20  to35o.  per  rod.  Strong  Colled  Spring  Steel 
Wire  Fence  with  Heavy  Stay  Wires. 

Xew  principle.  No  Locks.  Write  for  cat.  Agents  Wanted 
The  Brown  Fence  h  Wire  Co.  ,77  Mason  Ht., Cleveland,  O 


WIRE  FENCE 

Heavy  lateral  wires,  heavy  bard  steel  stays,  colled 
spring  wire.  Sure  Grip  lock.  In  strength,  appearance, 
and  durability,  the  Hard  Steel  cannot  be  excelled. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  „ 

THE  HARD  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

Dnirnhocra  TP'I  1  1 « _  Ohio 


r  HARD  SPRING  WIRE 


can  only  be  used  for  both  lateral  and  upright  wires, 
when  locked  with  an  independent  binding.  Large  or 
small  soft  wire  is  always  used  for  stays  when  wrap- 
plngor  twisting  them  to  running  wires.  Our  Cata¬ 
logue  tells  all  about  it. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


(  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs  and  poultry,  fence 
your  farm  with 


STEEL  WIRE 
\  FENCE  / 


Best  and  cheapest  diamond 
mesh  wire  fence.  I  twill  last 
V  a  life-time.  Every  rod  Is  , 
\  guaranteed.  If  your  i 
k  \  dealer  hasn't  it,  / , 
write  to  I  A 

gk\  AMERICAN  STEEL  /£ 
&  WIRE  CO.  /  M 

uflt  \  Chicngo,  /  M 
\  .Now  York,  / 

Hftk  \  San  /  Jifij 

\  1 rumisro,  / 

|h£l  \  Hcnvrr.  /  9R? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Saturday,  February  8,  1902 


HUMOROUS 


There  was  an  old  man  with  a  beard, 

Who  said:  “It  is  Just  as  I  feared; 

Two  owls  and  a  hen, 

Four  larks  and  a  wren, 

Have  all  built  their  nests  in  my  beard.” 

—Edward  Lear. 

“Your  son  is  an  actor,  you  say,  Mr 
Magginis?”  "Faith,  he  is.”  “And  what 
roles  does  he  play?”  “iRolls,  is  it? 
Faith,  he  rolls  up  the  curtain.” — Tit- 
Bits. 

Grandad:  “What  makes  you  look  so 
unhappy,  Willie?”  Willie:  "  ’Cause 
nobody  ever  calls  me  good  unless  I’m 
doing  something  'I  don’t  want  to  do.” — 
Catholic  News. 

Farmer  Hayrick:  “What’s  that 
noise?”  Mrs.  H.:  “It’s  Jane  cultivating 
her  voice.”  Farmer  Hayrick:  “Cultivat¬ 
ing,  eh?  If  I’m  any  judge,  that’s  harrow 
ing.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

“The  doctor  says  my  wife  will  never 
be  any  better  as  long  as  she  lives  In  a 
little  tucked-up  Harlem  flat.”  “Is  It  so 
bad  as  that?”  “Yes,  it  is.  He  says 
there  isn’t  room  for  improvement.” — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

“Cook,  my  husband  complains  that 
the  coffee  was  cold,  the  meat  overdone, 
the  biscuits  burned,  and  the  oatmeal 
soggy.”  “Yez  hev  me  sympat’y,  mum. 
It  must  be  awful  to  live  wit’  such  a 
man.” — Credit  Lost. 

“He  may  mean  well,”  said  the  young 
doctor,  “but  I  don’t  exactly  like  the  tone 
of  his  letter.”  “What’s  the  matter?”  in 
quired  the  old  practitioner.  “Jones,  the 
undertaker,  writes  and  says  that  if  I 
will  send  my  patients  to  him  he  will 
guarantee  them  satisfaction.” — Judge. 

“That’s  right!”  exclaimed  old  Mr. 
Bull,  approvingly,  after  reading  of  the 
proposed  legislation  against  anarchists. 
“It  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  anarchy  out 
of  this  country  altogether.’  “The  idea!” 
cried  old  Mrs.  Bull;  “why,  they  ain’t 
nothin’  better  10  rub  on  bruis'es  and 
burns.” — Philadelphia  Press. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES,  DellrmAFEEE 
Par  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SA  VK  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W,  INQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 


O  ly  33c.  a  Lb. 

In  absolutely  air-tight  1-lb.  trade-mark 
bags,  preserving  strength  and  flavor 
indefinitely,  even  if  opened. 

Other  Good  Coffees,  -  -  12  to  15c.  a  lb. 

Excellent  Teas  in  the  Cup,  30,  35,  50c.  a  lb. 
COOK  BOOK  FREE  to  Customers.  Bound 
in  cloth,  325  pages,  2,500  receipts. 

For  New  Terms,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289. 

31  A  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  standard; 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS.  *.®  \  // 

GASOLINE  ENGINES®^ 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  Kl 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX. 


SEE  IT  SWELL 

What  about  your  bank  account.  Is  it  swelling? 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  it  swell?  Two  million 
people  buy  goods  from  us  every  year.  They  are 
thoughtful  buyers  who  are  looking  out  for  their  bank  accounts. 
Sire  you  one  of  them  ?  BUY  WHE11E  YOU  CAN  BUY  BEST. 

JIny  Catalogue  Mentioned  Below  Sent  Free  for  the  Asking 

Furniture  — Farm  Implements  Vehicles  Sewing  Machines  Hardware  Crockery 
Glassware— Stones  S porting  Goods  Harness  Drugs  Stationery  Toys  Leather  Goods 
Musical  Instruments  Silverware  Carpets  and  Rugs  Underwear  Motions  Books 
Shoes  Millinery  Cloaks  Shirts  Furs  and  Men’s  and  Boy’s  Suits  (both  Ready 
Made  and  Mude^to. Order)  including  Samples. 

Each  of  the  above  catalogues  illustrates  and  describes  everything  that 
anybody  wants  in  its  line.  Each  quotes  the  lowest  wholesale  prices; 
prices  that  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  America.  Write  today 
for  the  one  that  interests  you. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  Sr  CO., 

CHICAGO 

SPECIJtL  NOTE:  We  have  just  issued  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  Surgical  Instrut 
meats.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  physicians  and  veterinarians.  3 


PLANET 
JF(. 


SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS- 

Nearly  every  man  likes  to  have  a  nice  clean  garden  that  will  grow  successful 
crops,  but  he  does  not  like  the  back-breaking  work-necessary  to  success  in  the  old 
way.  This  '‘Planet  Jr.”  No.  4  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel  Hoe  does  all  the 
work;  opens  the  drills,  sows,  covers,  rolls  and  marks  the  next  row  at  one  opera¬ 
tion;  drills  and  drops  garden  seeds  regularly,  producing  even  growth;  cultivates 
vegetables  between  the  rows, or  each  side  of  the  rowy  throws  dirt  to  and  from  the 
row, hills  up,  plows,  and  levels.  The  change  from  one  tool  to  the  other  is 
made  easily  and  quickly.  We  can’t  tell  you  here  of  all  the  good  things  it  will  do  for 
your  garden,  but  we  want  you  to  send  for  one  of  our  new  catalogues  for  1902.  It  is 
complete;  tells  about  the  full  “Planet  Jr.’’  line,  Horse  Hoes,  Wheel  Hoes,  Seed  Drills,  Cultivators, 
Harrows,  Sugar  Beet  Tools,  etc.  Won’t  you  send  for  it? 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107V,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

_ _ Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition ;  Highest  Award. 


for  BU-ei  lever  harrow; 
cuts  10  f  t ;  GO  teeth,  2 nec- 
tioofi;  also  3  &  A  sections. 


For  12-16 

BALL  BEARINC. 

A II  steel  disc  harrow, easiest 


For  Garden  Drill.  Man 
weight  garden  too]  drills  or 
plants  in  hills  all  kinds  ot 


running  &  best  made.  8  tkia  81  eel  Dean  garden  seed,  corn  and  beans, 

sizes,  dues  16  or  20  in.  in  Cultivator,  plain,  with  6 1  Furnished  complete  with  10 
diameter.  Pay  double,  shovels*  Spreads  to  33 ia*  cultivator  attachments  only 
you  iffct  no  better*  |20  styles  cultivators,  |$7.90.  Send  for  free  catalog. 


$28.75 


for  Cain  met  check  row  corn 
planter  with  automatic  reel  and 
80 rods  of  wire.  Never  misses, 
drops  in  hills  and  drills.  We 
challenge  the  world  with  this 
planter.  Will  ship  it  on  trial  in 
competition  with  all  others.  We 
have  0f»  styles  of  Plnntero  and 
Drills  for  field  and  garden. 


The  Champion  grinds 
G  ft.  sickle  in  10  minutes.  $1.15 


$1.75 

for  this 
Scale. 

Weighs 

Y  07..  to 

240  lbs. 

Steel  bearings,  brass  beam, 
tin  scoop.  Warranted  accur¬ 
ate.  We  nave  all  kinds  scales. 


♦■rinds  heel  undpointsaine 
time.  With  one  stone  for 
sickle,  $2.80;  with  two 
stones  for  grind  ing  all  kinds 
of  tools  Also  disc  sharp¬ 

eners. 


for  60  lb. 

I1  arm  Bell. 
r  hurch  and 
Hchool  Bells. 

Henri  for  Free  886>Page  Agricultural  Catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57-50  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago. 


$8.65 

for  40  ft. 

Iloy 

Carrier  I 

outfit.  One ' 
carrier,  1 
fork,  13 
rafter 
irons  and 
hooks,  130' 
ft.  %in.,60 
ft.  %  in.  rope,  6  floor 
hooks,  3  pulleys. 

Wood,  steel  and  cable  track  out¬ 
fits  any  lengths.  All  warranted. 


8et  with  the 

NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER 

save  the  grower  expense.  Abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Pruning  8hears  also  a  Specialty. 

NAGLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


No.  3  “Prize” 


The  Beat  Feed  Grinder 
Money  Can  BuyforAny 
Kind  of  Power,  from  1 
to  6  Horae  Power. 

Because  It] 
r  a  p  i  d  i  y 
grinds  corn,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  etc.,  into  splendid  feed, 
and  will  make  taole  meal 
and  graham  Hour  as  well; 
for  4  or  6  horso  power 


WHY? 


lias  ample  capacity 
mi  ,, i  »  iimnu  |i,-noi ,  and  an  automatic 
shake  feed  with  perfectly  adjustable  feed  slide  which 
prevents  choking  down  the  lightest  power;  is  built 
throughout  of  iron  and  steel,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Thousands  in  use  for  10  and  15  years— still  as  good  as 
new.  Wo  make  26  sizes  and  styles  of  Feed  Grinders; 
also  a  full  line  of  Fodder  Cutters,  Hunkers,  Shelters, 
Wood  Saws.  Sweep  Horso  l’owers,  Tread  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers,  Windmills,  etc.  Catalogue  Free.  ADpleton 
quality  Is  the  best  and  Is  made  only  by  the 

27  FARGO  ST. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


APPLETON  MFG.  GO. 


Dollars 

BUYS 

DELIVERKD, 

An  800  Lb. 

GOOD  SCALE, 

On  Wheels. 

PLATFORM  1  8  X  25  IN 

Cast  Steel  pivots,  carefully 
tempered.  Accurate,  durable, 
well  finished.  Other  sizes  and 

WAGON  6CALE8  8nme 
ratio.  For  circulars,  address, 

JONES 

HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Box  0. 


IF  IT’S  A  “BANNER’ 

It’sthe  Best  Root  Cutter, 

for  it’s  the  only  one  which  cuts  all 
kinds  of  roots  into  line  palatable, 
non-chokeable  food,  taking  out  all 
dirt,  gravel,  etc.  We  make  them  in 
seven  sizes  for  hand  and  power.They 
will  help  out  wonderfully  In  this 
season  of  short  feed.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  IV,  are  the  target  root| 
cutter  makers  In  the  world. 

O.  E.  Thompson  &.  Sons,  Ypsllantl,  Mich. 


No.  o 
Iron  Age 
|  Combined 
Double 
and  Single 
Wheel 
i  Hoe 
Hi'l  and 
Drill 
I  Seeder 


GOOD  HELP  IS  SCARCE 


You  will  need  fewer  hired  hands  if 
you  use  more  Iron  Age 
Implements  for 
farm  and  gar¬ 
den  work.  All 
crops  pay  bettei3 

if  worked  with  them.  Some  crops  won’t  pay  at  all  without  them. 


No.  o 
Iron  Age  I 

Hone  Hoc  I 
and  Cultivator  I 


Look  for 
tlie  name 


IRON  AGE 

The  Iron  Age  Book  tells  all  about  the  Iron  Age  Horse  Hoes, 
Wheel  Hoes,  Hill  and  Drill  Seeders,  Cul- 
tivators^Jtc.,  and  the  Improved- Robbins 
Potato  Planter.  The 
line  has  grown  stead¬ 
ily  in  popularity  .since 
1836,  and  this  year 
better  than  ever. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Oldest  and  ItcatUrlndlngMIU  Mad. 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong, well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  hist 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1.4,  8 
and  If)  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

Til  OS.  HUBERTS, 

Box  92,  Springfield,  O. 


rThlacan  best  be  done  by  grinding  ] 
all  the  grain  fed  to  live  stock 

SCIENTIFIC  GMIUan“  i 

both  sweep  and  power, make  feed  J 
go  the  farthest.  Crush  and  grind 
ear  corn,  shucks  on  or  off, and  all 
Other  grains, separate  or  mixed.  ' 
8ee  ad  vantages  in  free  catalog  R 

FOOS  MANFC.  CO.  | 
Springfield,  O. 


POPULAR  SENTIMENT  £?S«St 

standing ‘‘a  Com¬ 
bine”  may  be  a 
good  thing.  It  all 
depends.  Here  la 
one  we  venture  to 
think  will  appeal  to 
THE  DISCRIMINATING  EYE 
of  the  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  kind 
of  machinery. 
CATALOGUE  FREE, 

St.  Albans  Foundry  &  Implement  Co.,  Sh  Albans,  Vt. 


i  Improved 
Robbins 
Potato 
I  Planter. 


011  implements  ] 
you  buy. 

No.  70  Iron  Age 
Combined  Pivot 
jnd  Fixed  Wheel 
Riding  Cultivator 
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The  book  Is  Free. 

Write  for  it  now. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


STEEL  ROOFING 


Steel  Snoots.  2  feet  wide,  fi  feet  long. 
The  best  Roofing,  Hilling  or  helling  joii  rnn 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  eith.  flat,  -orrugated  or 
“V”  crimped.  Delivered  Tree  <>r  all 
charges  at  the  following  prices 
TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 


INDIANA,  ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN,  .fill  MILAN, 
OHIO,  IOW  A,  WEST 
VIRGINIA, 

Per  Square,  $2. 25. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NEIV 
YORK,  NEW  JERSEY, 
MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY, 
MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Hqnnre,  $2.50. 


Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 

A  square  means  100  square  feet.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  No.  67 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W .  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


Vol.  LXI.  No.  271  <5 
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$1  PER  YEAR. 


"THE  BEST  FARM  ENGINE 

WHAT  POWER  IS  REQUIRED  ? 

Power  to  Drive  a  “Blizzard.” 

Tn  The  R.  N.-Y.  (page  52)  W.  H.  R.,  Trevose,  Pa., 
asks  whether  a  five  horse-power  gasoline  engine  will 
run  a  No.  12  Blizzard  cutter  and  blower  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  for  a  farmer  wishing  to  cut  40  or  50  tons  of 
silage?  I  will  answer  yes,  most  decidedly.  It  will 
cut  very  much  more,  and  answer  for  a  neighborhood 
of  three  or  four  farmers  who  have  from  75  to  150  tons 
each  of  corn  to  silo.  Still,  I  would  prefer  the  smaller 
size — the  L10  Blizzard  with  either  the  plain  or  the 
self-feed  table,  to  be  run  by  a  four  to  six  horse-power 
engine.  I  have  known  the  L12  to  be  run  successfully 
for  filling  small  silos  by  a  five  horse-power  steam 
engine,  but  I  would  prefer  more  power.  The  Bliz¬ 
zard’s  surpassing  value  is  the  very  fine  preparation 
it  gives  the  silage.  This  superior  preparation  is 
caused  by  the  high  speed  given  the  fly-wheel,  which 
is  inside  the  blower 
case,  and  is  also  the 
knife  or  cutter  and  fan- 
wheel,  all  in  one.  After 
the  cutting  is  done  the 
high  speed  of  the  wheel 
gives  such  severe  con¬ 
cussions  to  the  cut  ma¬ 
terial  as  to  split,  soften 
and  batter  the  silage; 
virtually  grinding  the 
grains  of  corn  into 
meal,  and  the  same  is 
all  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  silage.  The 
softened  silage  settles 
quickly  in  the  silo  and 
packs  so  tightly  as 
practically  to  seal  the 
silage  from  the  air; 
also  putting  from  20  to 
25  per  cent  more  silage 
in  the  same  space.  The 
result  of  this  treatment 
is  to  prevent  the  usual 
high  heating  and  sour¬ 
ing  commonly  known; 
practically  making 
sweet  silage,  because 
of  its  almost  perfect  se¬ 
clusion  from  the  air — 
good  for  all  domestic 
animals  and  greedily 
eaten  by  them.  If  W. 

H.  R.  wishes  to  use  the 
L12  Blizzard,  I  would  recommend  a  six  horse-power 
gasoline  or  steam  engine,  yet  as  before  stated  a  good 
five  horse-power  will  do  very  well,  though  the  cutter 
cannot  be  crowded  by  any  means  to  do  its  best.  To 
obtain  the  desired  high  speed,  to  do  the  best  work 
with  the  low  power,  the  cutter  will  have  to  be  fed 
more  lightly.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  right  in  stating  that 
“steam  power  has  the  advantage  of  providing  live 
steam  for  washing  or  heating  in  the  dairy,”  yet  the 
gasoline  engine  has  a  number  of  very  valuable  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  steam  engine  for  farm  purposes. 
Among  these  are  perfect  safety,  light  expense  for 
fuel,  and  needing  no  engineer — running  for  hours  at 
a  time  without  attention.  May  it  not  in  the  long  run 
pay  to  have  a  small  steam  boiler  in  the  dairy  to  sup¬ 
ply  steam,  unless  power  is  needed  to  run  the  separa¬ 
tor?  The  steam  is  needed  in  the  dairy  usually  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  for  scalding  milk  cans,  pails,  etc.,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  very  troublesome  to  move  the 
engine  to  and  from  the  dairy  while  needed  for  other 


farm  work.  This  point  is  one  we  must  bear  in  mind 
in  providing  farm  power  where  the  dairy  is  a  factor. 

Towanda,  Pa.  r.  m.  w. 

A  Trial  of  a  Steam  Engine. 

For  some  things  gasoline  engines  are  all  right; 
they  are  easy  to  start,  and  if  everything  is  just  right 
will  do  a  lot  of  work.  I  am  not  stating  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  but  from  all  I  can  learn  from  owners  and 
their  neighbors  who  have  employed  them  with  cutters 
they  work  something  like  a  balky  horse;  some  little 
thing  will  set  them  wrong.  As  for  me  (and  I  state 
personal  experience),  give  me  steam  for  power  on  a 
farm  every  time.  There  is  always  more  or  less  rub¬ 
bish  on  a  farm  which  is  not  fit  to  burn  in  a  stove  and 
can  be  used  for  making  steam  in  a  boiler.  If  you  use 
gasoline  it  must  all  be  bought,  and  if  your  supply 
runs  out  in  a  busy  time  it  means  a  trip  to  town  when 
time  is  money.  A  small-sized  gasoline  engine  has  so 
many  small  and  delicate  parts  that  in  moving  from 


place  to  place  they  seem  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
and  adjustment,  and  if  said  parts  are  not  right  the 
whole  thing  goes  wrong  or  won’t  go  at  all.  Of  course 
there  may  be,  and  probably  are,  engines  which  are 
doing  good  work  on  the  farm,  but  if  they  are  I  have 
failed  to  hear  from  them  in  my  town.  In  regard  to 
size  or  horse-power  of  any  engine  for  farm  use,  don't 
be  afraid  of  getting  too  large  a  size,  provided  it  isn’t 
so  heavy  as  to  be  too  much  for  two  horses  to  draw 
on  our  roads,  if  you  want  to  run  a  machine  up  to 
its  full  capacity  it  pays  to  have  plenty  of  power,  so 
as  not  to  be  obliged  to  crowd  the  engine;  from  six  to 
10  horse-power  is  none  too  large.  Personally,  I  made 
a  mistake  in  getting  an  engine  too  small  for  the  work 
I  had  to  do,  so  had  to  buy  another  in  two  years’  time, 
getting  a  seven  horse-power.  Don't  buy  second-hand 
engines  and  boilers;  no  one,  not  even  an  expert,  can 
guarantee  the  condition  of  a  second-hand  boiler.  One 
objection  to  an  ordinary  boiler  is  its  weight.  There 
is  now  built  a  boiler  of  small  size  on  the  plan  of  the 


water-tube  boiler,  which  weighs  but  about  two-thirds 
as  much  as  the  ordinary  tubular  boiler  of  the  same 
size,  and  as  there  is  only  a  small  body  of  water  it 
takes  but  a  short  time  to  get  up  steam  from  cold 
water,  and  to  deal  destruction  in  case  of  accident. 

In  regard  to  any  kind  of  engine  of  five  horse-power 
running  a  Blizzard  cutter  or  any  other  blower  and 
cutter  combined,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  un¬ 
less  the  cutter  was  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  practical 
use.  A  man  bought  a  13-inch  cutter  with  blower  and 
had  to  change  to  an  ordinary  carrier;  and  he  had  for 
power  a  five-horse  gasoline  engine  which  worked 
fairly  well.  I  think  the  blower  is  the  way  to  elevate 
cut  green  corn,  but  it  takes  power.  I  think  the  manu¬ 
facturers  recommend  nothing  less  than  10  horse¬ 
power;  that  is,  five  for  cutter  and  five  for  blower,  or 
perhaps  three  for  cutter  and  seven  for  blower.  The 
sawmill  men  claim  that  it  takes  five  horse-power  to 
blow  sawdust  without  elevating  it.  How  much  more 
will  it  take  to  blow  green  corn  35  or  40  feet  and  ele¬ 
vate  it  from  20  to  30 
feet?  Unless  there  is 
power  and  to  spare 
there  will  be  times 
when  the  blower  will 
not  take  all  the  corn, 
and  then  look  out  for  a 
plugged  blower  pipe.  I 
have  found  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  five  years 
cutting  corn  that  the 
best  of  feeders  will  oc¬ 
casionally  get  a  little 
too  much  corn  into  the 
cutter  for  the  power, 
and  of  course  that 
slackens  the  speed,  and 
in  order  to  blow  corn 
you  must  keep  your 
speed  uniform,  for  the 
fan  must  go  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  I  would  like  to 
hear  through  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  experience  of 
anyone  using  a  blower- 
cutter  for  green  corn. 
Of  course  if  a  farmer 
does  not  care  to  do  any 
but  his  own  work  a 
small  outfit  will  do  it, 
but  unless  it  is  so  small 
as  to  be  of  no  use  out¬ 
side  and  perhaps  for 
his  own  work,  or  so 
large  as  to  be  stationary,  neighbors  will  want  their 
corn  cut,  and  as  it  is  hard  to  say  no  to  neighbors,  a 
medium  size  machine  should  be  bought.  One  other 
thing;  unless  the  purchaser  is  naturally  a  mechanic 
it  is  better  to  go  slow  on  power  machines,  for  there 
will  be  alw'ays  more  or  less  repairing  on  cutter  and 
on  gasoline  engines;  always  some  studying  of  what 
is  the  matter;  why  it  doesn’t  run.  In  any  case  better 
get  the  outfit  early  and  run  it  and  study  everything 
about  both  power  and  cutter  before  the  time  comes 
to  get  men  and  teams  to  begin  drawing  and  cutting 
corn,  for  every  little  delay  then  means  not  only  a  loss 
at  cutter,  but  at  least  ?1  or  $2  lost  in  the  field.  If 
either  machine  is  second-hand  the  cutter  would  bet¬ 
ter  be  “it”;  a  second-hand  cutter  will  do  for  a  few 
years.  Get  plenty  of  power,  for  if  you  get  a  small  one 
it  will  be  only  a  short  time  before  a  larger  one  will 
be  wanted.  I  am  running  an  18-inch  Ross  cutter  with 
37  feet  of  straight  carrier  with  seven  horse-power 
steam  engine,  bu£  for  custom  work  a  swivel  carrier 
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works  at.  better  advantage  on  account  of  being  able 
to  stand  at  any  angle  from  cutter.  It  takes  a  little 
more  power.  J.  h.  b. 

Easthampton,  Mass. 

Good  Work  With  Gasoline  Engine. 

There  are  several  gasoline  engines  around  here 
ranging  in  size  from  four  to  20  horse-power,  but  the 
one  which  seems  to  give  the  best  satisfaction  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  purposes  is  a  five  horse-power,  built  mostly 
of  angle  steel,  and  weighing  1,300  pounds.  There  is 
power  enough  to  cut.  from  30  to  60  tons  of  silage  a 
day,  according  to  the  dryness  of  corn,  length  of  cut 
and  length  of  elevator.  Last  Fall  I  cut  in  three  days 
what  was  estimated  150  tons,  cut  one-half  inch,  and 
28-foot  elevator  (chain).  I  hardly  think  there  is  power 
enough  properly  to  run  a  blower,  as  those  in  use  here 
use  a  10  or  12  horse-power,  and  then  get  through  but 
little  more  than  I  do.  My  cutter  is  a  16-inch.  These 
engines  will  run  a  thrasher  to  the  tune  of  a  bushel  a 
minute  and  saw  all  the  wood  that  can  be  got  to  the 
saw.  I  advise  intending  buyers  to  get  one  with  an 
electric  igniter,  so  as  to  have  no  matches  around  the 
barns.  Those  that  use  a  battery  are  in  many  respects 
the  best,  especially  in  starting,  but  the  running  cost 
of  a  battery  is  more  than  that  of  a  dynamo,  o.  m.  h. 

Charlotte,  Vt. 

CAROLINE  ENGINE  POWER.— On  page  35,  under 
the  head  of  “The  Engine  on  the  Farm,”  a  subscriber 
wishes  to  know  whether  a  five  horse-power  gasoline 
engine  will  do  his  work.  I  was  situated  about  as  he 
is,  and  two  years  ago  I  bought  a  2*4  horse-power  gaso¬ 
line  engine,  and  it  gives  excellent  satisfaction.  It 
will  run  my  12-inch  cutter  and  16-foot  carver  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  I  have  power  to  spare.  I  never  weighed 
a  load  of  corn,  but  should  think  we  can  cut  1V2  to  two 
tons  an  hour.  I  also  do  my  thrashing,  and  we  can 
thrash  from  75  to  100  bushels  of  wheat  in  10  hours.  It 
costs  about  30  cents  a  day  to  run  it,  with  gasoline  at 
11  cents  a  gallon.  I  also  saw  wood  and  shred  dry 
fodder  with  the  engine.  My  engine  cost  $135  in  New 
York,  and  $150  delivered  here  and  set  up.  I  have 
mine  on  a  solid  foundation  in  a  little  house.  This 
style  is  only  made  for  tube  ignition;  for  use  on  a 
wagon  electric  ignition  1  think  would  he  better,  as 
the  wind  will  blow  out  the  light.  a.  b.  f. 

Ambler,  Pa. 

A  gasoline  engine  rated  at  five  horse-power  actual 
will  do  more  work  than  the  ordinary  five  horse-power 
steam  engine.  A  farmer  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  cuts  dry 
corn  fodder  and  elevate®  it  into  the  barn  with  a  Ross 
cutter  and  2y2  horse-power  gasoline  engine  fast 
enough  to  make  three  men  work  hard  to  feed  and 
clear  away.  Some  of  the  cornstalks  are  as  large  as  a 
man’s  wrist.  g.  a.  m. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

I  have  a  six  horse-power  portable  gasoline  engine. 
It  is  used  to  run  a  16-inch  Ohio  self-feed  silage  cut¬ 
ter,  with  44  feet  of  carrier.  The  engine  with  this  cut¬ 
ter  will  cut  into  one-half  inch  lengths  and  deliver  in 
silo  one  ton  of  silage  corn  in  six  minutes.  Besides 
being  used  to  run  silage  cutter  it  runs  a  No.  10  and  11 
Quaker  City  grinding  mill.  The  engine  with  mill  will 
grind  in  good  shape  20  bushels  of  mixed  grain  in  one 
hour.  G.  H.  T. 

McLean,  N.  Y. 

I  see  that  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  interested  in  gaso¬ 
line  engines  for  farm  use.  Two  years  ago  I  was  in 
the  same  frame  of  mind,  and  invested  $400  in  a  six 
horse-power  portable  gasoline  engine.  The  same  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  bought  now  for  $350,  ano  if  I  were  in  the 
same  shape  that  I  was  two  years  ago  I  should  do  the 
same  as  I  did  then.  It  is  the  most  complete  machine 
that  I  have  ever  run.  I  use  mine  for  filling  silos, 
sawing  wood,  grinding  feed;  anything  that  needs 
power  to  drive.  I  do  not  lack  for  power.  a.  s. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP  SOIL  FERTILITY— HOW  OBTAINED? 

Part  I. 

Abstract,  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  by  M.  Garrahan: 

Most  persons  would  define  a  fertile  soil  as  one  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  crops  that  will  sell  for  more  than 
the  cost  of  production,  but  how  long  can  this  process 
be  maintained  and  the  soil  continue  fertile?  There 
will  come  a  time,  sooner  or  later,  when  the  elements 
of  fertility  available  to  crops  will  be  so  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  that  the  crops  will  no  longer  be  remunera¬ 
tive.  What  will  be  done  with  that  piece  of  ground 
.then?  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  be  garden, 
farm,  or  orchard,  the  principle  remains  the  same. 
What  would  be  the  result,  if  a  merchant  continued  to 
sell  his  goods,  and  neglecting  to  restock,  finds  sooner 
or  later  hiB  shelves  practically  denuded  of  everything 
salable?  Two  courses  remain  open  for  him  to  pursue; 
he  can  easily  quit  business  at  this  juncture  if  there  is 


no  trouble  with  creditors,  or  he  can  go  into  the  open 
market  and  reBtock.  This  latter  course  implies  that 
he  knows  what  his  trade  calls  for,  and  also  that  he 
possesses  the  financial  ability  to  purchase  it.  If  he 
possess  sufficient  capital  to  buy  for  cash  the  discount 
is  sometimes  quite  a  gain,  and  in  car  lots  there  is  a 
better  freight  rate;  taken  together  these  sometimes 
make  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss.  The  same 
conditions  are  open  to  the  man  who  does  business  in 
a  garden,  orchard,  or  farm.  If  his  soil  has  become 
unproductive,  by  reason  of  its  lost  fertility,  he  must 
learn  what  to  buy,  as  well  as  how  to  buy. 

For  several  years  the  writer  has  worked  a  small 
truck  patch  of  20  acres  in  connection  with  his  other 
business.  When  taken  in  hand  this  land  was  so  poor 
that  the  former  tenant  was  actually  starved  out. 
Since  I  have  controlled  it  it  has  produced  crops  that 
are  admitted  to  be  very  much  superior  to  the  average, 


a  little  driver  and  his  TEAM.  Fig.  43. 

and  on  which  nothing  but  chemicals  have  been  used. 
As  I  write  the  formula  used  last  year  for  cabbage  and 
celery  is  before  me,  from  which  most  excellent  results 
were  obtained  and  which  I  quote: 

For  celery: 

1,000  lbs.  add  phosphate. 

1,000  lbs.  tankage. 

500  lbs.  murialc  of  potash. 

600  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda. 

Approximate  analysis  of  mixture  five  per  rent,  nitrogen, 
eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  eight  per  cent  potash. 

For  cabbage,  one  acre: 

1,000  lbs.  acid  phosphate. 

500  lbs.  muriate  of  potash. 

500  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda. 

500  lbs.  tankage. 

Approximate  analysis  five  per  cent  nitrogen,  7%  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  10  per  cent  potash. 

This  costs  anywhere  from  $20  to  $40.  depending 
largely  how  and  from  whom  it  was  bought.  It  may  be 
asked,  at  this  point,  why  ignore  stable  manure  so  com¬ 
pletely,  not  even  referring  to  it  here?  I  am  not  ig¬ 
noring  it.  I  am  simply  buying  my  goods  in  what  is 
to  me  the  cheapest  market.  To  produce  the  same  re- 


THE  GTRL  CAN  HANDLE  THEoHTEKRS.  Fig.  44. 

suits  would  have  cost  me  at  least  $50  per  acre,  with 
manure  and  labor  at  the  price  we  have  to  pay;  be¬ 
sides  my  ground  borders  the  river,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  owing  to  the  danger  of  overflow,  it  would  be  un¬ 
safe  to  apply  manure  during  the  Winter.  In  the 
Summer  we  are  too  busy.  A  neighbor  occupying 
ground  somewhat  higher,  a  stone’s  throw  away,  pre¬ 
fers  stable  manure.  He  has  no  use  for  fertilizers. 
This  same  man  called  my  attention  recently  to  a  piece 
of  ground,  on  which  he  applied  a  half  ton  per  acre, 
to  onions  and  early  cabbage,  paying  at  the  rate  of  $40 
per  ton  for  it.  “No  man  living,”  he  said,  "could  see 
any  difference,”  and  he  was  right.  But.  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  into  the  belief  that  fertilizers  were  of 
any  earthly  use.  Calling  his  attention  to  our  ground 
just  across  the  road,  I  reminded  him  of  the  fact,  with 
which  he  was  quite  familiar,  regarding  our  treatment 
of  it  and  the  results.  TTe  admitted  his  inability  to 
understand  the  matter  on  any  other  supposition  than 


that  he  had  been  beaten  out  of  $80  for  two  tons  of 
worthless  fertilizer. 

One  reason  why  I  prefer  to  mix  my  own  formula 
is  this:  I  can  get  the  proportions  more  to  my  liking 
than  the  manufacturers  usually  do.  If  I  want  more 
potash  or  nitrogen  I  put  it  in.  Besides,  I  can  mix  it 
quite  cheaply,  having  to  keep  about  so  much  help 
over  Winter,  anyway.  They  can  mix  the  fertilizer 
before  the  busy  season  comes  on.  Using  as  we  do 
several  carloads  every  season,  I  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  standard  goods,  like  acid  phosphate,  muriate  of 
potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  at  jobber's  prices  in  car  lots 
for  spot  cash.  There  may  be  some  who  feel  like  ask¬ 
ing  for  more  extended  information,  regarding  the 
articles  that  enter  into  a  properly  mixed  fertilizer. 
Of  the  many  different  elements  that  a  chemical  an¬ 
alysis  reveals  in  vegetation,  only  three  are  really  es¬ 
sential,  or  rather,  necessary.  The  soil  usually  con¬ 
tains  an  ample  supply  of  the  other  elements,  unless 
in  some  cases,  lime  may  be  needed.  The  essential  ele¬ 
ments  then,  absolutely  necessary  to  maintaining  soil 
fertility,  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
In  former  times  the  only  supply  for  potash  was  in 
wood  ashes,  but.  in  1862,  the  mine  at  Stassfurt,  Ger¬ 
many,  that  had  been  discovered  in  1859,  began  the 
preparation  and  shipment  of  high-grade  potash  salts. 
The  supply  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  for  the  lack  of  potash.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  forms  in  which  it  is  found  in  our  markets  are 
known  as  muriate  and  sulphate.  The  former  is  by 
far  the  cheaper,  and  for  most  crops  answers  as  well 
as  the  higher-priced  sulphate.  The  principal  differ¬ 
ence  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  muriate  contains  50 
per  cent  common  salt.  The  high-grade  sulphate  has 
been  chemically  treated,  to  neutralize  the  excess  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  common  salt,  consequently  it 
stands  in  high  favor  with  many  who  are  large  grow¬ 
ers  of  tobacco,  potatoes  and  fruits  for  quality. 

The  next  most  important  element,  in  plant  life  is 
phosphorus.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  a  very  large  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  bones  of  all  animals,  and  for  a  long 
time  animal  bone  was  the  only  source  of  supply.  But 
nature  came  to  the  rescue  at  an  opportune  moment, 
and  revealed  vast  quantities  of  phosphoric  rock  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Carolinas,  as  well  as  along  the  rivers. 
Florida  also  has  developed  immense  quantities  as  have 
portions  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  more  recently 
the  valley  of  the  Juniata  in  Pennsylvania. 


WELL-TRAINED  DEVON  STEERS. 

A  friend  in  Massachusetts  who  has  noticed  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  ponies  and  other  pets  in  Tiif.  R.  N.-Y., 
sends  the  pictures  reproduced  at  Figs.  43  and  44. 
His  children  find  these  Devon  steers  desirable  as  well 
as  useful  pets,  and  the  cattle  themselves  are  evident¬ 
ly  quite  well  satisfied  with  their  condition.  Many 
cattle  have  more  intelligence  than  they  are  usually 
credited  with,  and  if  properly  handled  when  young 
may  he  taught  a  surprising  number  of  things  outside 
the  haw  and  gee  routine.  One  farmer  had  a  pair  so 
well  broken  that,  he  could  drive  them  from  the  top 
of  a  load  of  hay  without  any  flourish  of  the  whip. 
merfi]y  by  word  of  command,  even  holding  back  the 
load  when  going  down  hill.  This  was  perhaps  trust¬ 
ing  them  to  a  dangerous  degree,  yet.  he  never  taxed 
them  beyond  their  strength,  and  they  seemed  t,o 
think  that  they  could  do  anything  that  he  asked  of 
them.  The  writer  remembers  a  boy  in  his  native 
town  who  had  a  pair  of  twin  steers  which  were  the 
wonder  of  all  the  neighborhood.  They  could  be  driven 
on  either  side,  would  walk  side  by  side  without  being 
yoked  or  hitched  together  in  any  way,  kneel  or  lie 
down  at  command,  and  go  through  numerous  other 
•performances.  Perhaps  they  had  more  natural  intelli¬ 
gence  than  most  cattle,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
result  was  due  to  the  interest  the  boy  had  taken 
in  them,  and  the  patient  work  he  had  done  at  odd 
times  in  training  them. 


THE  " SEEDLESS  WATERMELON "  LIE. 

There  is  a  tale  going  .the  rounds  of  the  papers  about 
a  certain  man  at  Rocky  Ford,  Gob,  who  has  for  years 
been  thinking  and  experimenting  with  the  view  of 
originating  a  seedless  watermelon,  and  .that  he  has 
accomplished  it.  He  is  said  to  be  an  cx-State  Senator, 
and  if  I  may  judge  of  him  by  one  of  the  swaggering 
members  of  the  Senate  whom  I  saw  at  Denver  laist 
Winter,  drinking  and  bragging  about  bow  he  would 
vote  against  every  bill  that,  any  other  political  party 
would  offer  for  passage,  I  have  little  wonder  that  such 
a  newspaper  lie  should  be  set  adrift,  with  the  said  ex- 
Senator  himself  as  author.  The  whole  thing  is  so 
sel f-contrad ictory  and  utterly  absurd  that  no  thought¬ 
ful  person  ought  to  be  deceived  by  the  tale.  How¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  that  some  shark  will  be  offering  to 
sell  “seeds”  of  this  or  some  other  supposed  “seedless” 
watermelon.  In  .the  name  of  reason,  how,  let  me  ask, 
could  a  really  seedless  melon  be  propagated?  Could 
a  farmer  take  up  vines  and  keep  them  in  the  house  all 
Winter,  to  be  planted  the  next  Spring?  Perhaps  the 
plan  witf  be.  to  salt  down  or  dry  a  few  leaves  to  be 
used  instead  of  seeds.  Maybe  the  shadow  of  this 
“seedless”  melon  may  be  preserved  in  some  mysterious 
way  so  that  it  will  sprout  the  next  year;  or,  that  it 
would  serve  for  all  the  years  to  come,  would  be  a 
still  more  brilliant  flight  of  the  imagination,  and 
one  equally  as  practical.  This  story  does  seem  too 
ridiculous  for  any  sensible  editor  of  even  a  political 
paper  to  publish,  yet  I  have  seen  it  in  several  rural 
papers,  with  the  evident  intent  of  impressing  It  as 
the  statement  of  a  fact  for  the  readers  to  believe. 

II.  E.  VAN  I)EMAN. 
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NOTE  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  TO  EQUALIZE 
TAXATION. 

There  is  another  phase  of  note  acknowledgment 
which  I  believe  should  he  called  to  the  attention  of 
thinking  farmers  and  others,  and  that  is  in  Its  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  adjustment  of  taxes.  While  it  is  quite 
true,  as  stated  in  the  editorial  comment  on  page  72, 
that  some  men  give  notes  who  for  good  reasons  do  not 
want  the  fact  made  public,  it  is  equally  true  that 
some  men  take  notes  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  do  not 
want,  the  fact,  called  to  the  attention  of  the  tax 
assessor.  It  is  a  well-known  condition  that  money 
loaners  escape  in  too  many  cases  the  payment  of  their 
legitimate  proportion  of  the  taxes,  there  being  want¬ 
ing  tangible  evidences  of  taxable  property  in  such 
cases,  while  the  average  farmer’s  property  is  in  the 
shape  of  buildings,  lands,  etc.,  and  there  is  nothing 
hidden  from  the  assessor,  so  that  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  bears  not  only  his  own  burden  but  also  a  goodly 
portion  of  that  of  others,  which  comes  home  to  us 
forcibly  in  a  tax-burdened  State,  where  the  aim  of  the 
common  people  should  be  constantly  to  seek  after  a 
proper  distribution  and  equalization  of  taxes  in  all 
of  these  seemingly  minor  details.  Did  the  loaner  have 
the  note  entered  and  recorded  in  each  instance,  which 
he  does  not  do,  all  would  be  well,  and  oath  of  money 
at  interest,  before  the  court,  would  occur  less  fre¬ 
quently.  Legal  requirements  would  prevent  the  no¬ 
tary  or  justice  of  the  peace  from  making  public  any 
of  the  business  appertaining  to  his  office,  and  which 
should  be  known  only  to  himself.  Tn  99  cases  out  of 
every  100  it  would  he  the  borrower  who  would  desire, 
and  rightly  so,  protection  from  publicity. 

In  making  his  returns  to  the  commissioner 
or  other  county  office  (which  should  con¬ 
stitute  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  notary’s 
or  justice’s  office  for  purposes  of  assess¬ 
ment  only),  the  name  of  the  loaner  only 
would  need  to  appear.  This  would  furnish 
information  which  would  greatly  assist  the 
assessor  in  getting  at  the  taxables,  and 
would  do  away  with  many  embarrassing 
situations  that  now  occur.  It  would  be  but 
natural  for  the  loaners  to  object,  but  a 
large  majority  of  the  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  does  not.  belong  to  this  class  to  any 
marked  degree  at  least,  and  we  should  as 
one  man  favor  any  and  all  arrangements 
well  calculated  to  equalize  taxation.  Being 
neither  a  loaner  nor  borrower  of  money,  it 
lias  been  the  object  in  writing  this  to  look 
at  the  matter  from  an  unprejudiced  point 
of  viowr.  The  end  of  all  law  should  be  jus¬ 
tice,  or  at  least  a  seeking  after  justice. 

When  the  man  with  $50,000  at  interest  is 
paying  tax  on  only  $25,000  I  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  he  is  escaping  the  tax 
on  the  equivalent  of  a  first-class  farm,  and 
that  there  are  some  loopholes  in  the  law 
that  the  agricultural  interests  and  their 
representatives  should  look  after,  and 
thereby  do  away  with  the  signature 
swindle,  as  well  as  the  form  of  fraud  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  article,  by  requiring  the 
acknowledgment  of  all  valid  notes.  Its 
expense  would  more  than  bo  made  up  in 
the  proper  distribution  of  taxes.  This  would  touch 
some  farmers  who  occasionally  loan  a  little  money, 
but  it  has  been  my  experience  that  there  is  no  more 
honest  class  of  people,  nor  none  more  willing  to 
shoulder  their  burdens  and  perform  their  duties  in 
these  matters,  but  above  all  “right  wrongs  no  man.” 
While  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  people  would  favor 
complete  equality  of  taxation,  the  other,  and  very 
probably  the  controlling  10  per  cent,  would,  for  sel¬ 
fish  interests,  oppose  it.  Yet  we  should  not  cease  ad¬ 
vocating,  seeking  after  and  continually  demanding  of 
our  representatives  that  legislation  which  is  just  to 
all  and  which  we  know  we  should  have. 

Pennsylvania.  huoii  m.  shebwood. 


HENS  THAT  BALANCE  THEIR  RATION. 

For  some  time  before  your  first  aitiole  on  Mr. 
Mapes’e  plan  of  feeding  I  had  been  feeling  my  way 
toward  a  more  natural  and  easy  method  than  mixing 
mash,  chopping  bones,  and  giving  just  enough  but 
not  too  much  .three  times  a  day,  of  just  the  right 
kind  and  variety.  I  had  at  the  time  a  pen  of  4G  pul¬ 
lets  hatched  about  May  1,  mostly  cross-bred  Buff  Leg¬ 
horn  and  Buff  P.  Rock,  with  a  few  purebred  Buff  P. 
Rocks.  The  cross-bred  had  done  fairly  well  through 
November  and  December;  the  purebred  had  not  laid 
an  egg.  On  the  evening  of  December  .‘50  I  carried 
then  10  pounds  each  of  corn,  damaged  wheat.,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  rye.  Next  morning  I  gave  them  a  pail  of 
skim-milk  and  some  dry  clover  hay,  besides  shellis, 
water,  and  any  green  trash  available,  then  watched 
anu  waited  results.  The  way  they  gorged  themselves 


and  stood  ..round  would  make  the  amateur  sober  and 
the  orthodox  poultryman  smile.  For  several  days 
they  ate  five  pounds  each  of  corn  and  buckwheat  and 
2*4  pounds  of  the  wheat,  beside  picking  at  the  clover 
and  drinking  some  milk,  leaving  the  rye  untouched. 
For  the  first  week  there  was  no  increase  in  laying, 
averaging  only  14,  and  laying  only  eight  January  5. 
I  stopped  weighing  the  grain,  but  kept,  feeding,  and 
soon  there  was  a  marked  improvement  both  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  laying,  ,the  P.  Rocks  falling  into  line, 
and  all  as  lively  and  healthy  as  bees.  Gradually 
the  fears  of  “too  fa,t  to  lay,”  “indigestion,”  "bowel 
trouble”  and  “paralysis”  began  to  weaken.  About 
January  15  I  noticed  that  the  hens  were  eating  less, 
and  began  weighing  again.  I  found  that  they  were 
eating  only  three  and  one-third  pounds  each  of  corn 
and  the  wheat  and  a  lift  I  e  rye,  the  buckwheat,  being 
gone,  making  a  total  of  less  than  seven  pounds 
against  12*4  on  the  start,  and  the  egg  record  increas¬ 
ing  until  now  (January  31)  the  last  six  days  averaged 
25.  Beside  the  grain  they  are  eating  about  a  bushel 
of  dry  clover  leaves  and  chaff  from  the  barn  floor, 
and  drinking  quite  a  quantity  of  skim-milk.  At 
present  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  method, 
and  am  now  trying  26  old  hens  with  similar  results, 
believing  that  dhere  is  a  great  saving  in  time  and 
feed  and  a  gain  in  profits,  even  if  it  is  not  exactly 
like  the  poultry  books  say.  j.  i>.  n. 


A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  BURBANK  PLUM. 

To  the  question  of  how  to  prune  neglected  Burbank 
plum  trees,  two  of  the  authorities  in  January  25  issue, 


PICKING  WINDFALLS  IN  OKLAHOMA.  Fig.  45. 

page  50,  make  the  incidental  remark  that  the  said 
plum  is  a  worthless  one.  This  statement  it  would 
not.  be  right  to  leave  unchallenged.  I  have  grown 
the  Burbank  (and  many  other  plums)  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  and  where  I  sold  it  once,  I  sold  it 
again.  The  past  season  every  bushel  brought  me 
$1.50  or  more.  Some  of  my  customers  who  bought 
them  the  first  time,  told  me  afterwards  they  were 
sorry  for  not  having  bought  more  of  them  when  they 
had  the  chance.  Mr.  Mead,  of  Massachusetts,  at  the 
close  of  his  remarks,  says:  “I  see  little  reason  for  set¬ 
ting  the  Burbank  except  as  a  sauce  plum.”  That 
means,  I  suppose,  a  canning  plum.  Now,  will  he 
please  arise  and  tell  the  people  what  use  a  plum 
may  he  put  to  outside  of  canning?  If  he  has  discov¬ 
ered  any  other  use,  and  the  people  can  be  informed 
of  this  discovery,  a  market  might  be  opened  up  for  a 
great  many  plums  that  cannot  now  be  sold  at  fair 
prices  in  years  of  plenty.  While  speaking  of  the 
quality  of  different  plums  I  wifi  add  .this:  In  my 
immediate  neighborhood  and  in  the  small  surround¬ 
ing  towns  the  Lombard  plum  has  a  great  reputation. 
Everybody  wants  Lombards.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fruit  men  at  a  horticultural  meeting  in  Rochester  a 
few  years  ago  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
Lombard  plum  trees;  said  they  could  not  sell  the 
fruit  at  any  price,  'the  Lombard  is  certainly  a  profit¬ 
able  plum  for  me  to  grow.  All  the  fault  I  find  is  that 
it  does  not  bear  every  year,  as  the  Burbank  does. 
When  T  don’t  have  Lombardis,  and  I  can  assure  the 
people  that  my  Burbank  is  equaHly  as  good  (or  bet¬ 
ter — and  it  is!)  I  can  generally  make  a  sale  with  per¬ 
sons  who  know  me. 


I  am  sorry  to  state  the  majority  of  Japan  plums 
are  of  poor  quality  and  not  well  adapted  for  canning, 
although  I  have  not  tested  all.  There  are  a  great 
many  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  plums  that  seem  to  be 
of  good  quality  to  eat.  out  of  hand,  when  fully  ripe; 
but  are  worthless  for  canning.  Many  of  these  plums 
I  find  cracked  up  to  be  of  the  finest  flavor.  With  the 
exception  of  the  German  prune  and  the  Satsuma  I 
have  not  found  a  better  plum  for  canning  than  the 
Burbank.  I  do  not  even  except  the  damson,  although 
this  plum  sells  at  40  cents  per  eight-pound  basket 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
when  other  kinds  only  bring  25  cents.  By  the  way— 
and  let.  me  whisper  this  into  your  ear,  any  kind  of 
small  blue  late  plum  is  shipped  to  those  markets  as 
the  damson  and  sells  at  the  above  named  price.  The 
name  does  it— not  the  quality  of  the  plum.  If  the 
Burbank  could  be  put  into  the  market  in  October 
and  November  this  plum,  I  believe,  would  give  better 
satisfaction  than  the  average  damson.  v.  o. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  there  is  a 
large  trade  in  plums  to  eat  out  of  the  hand. 


A  CHATTY  LETTER  FROM  CUBA. 

I  can  tell  a  January  story  which  I  think  would 
make  some  of  our  northern  gardeners’  mouths  water 
as  they  sit  around  the  fire  or  dig  their  way  through 
snow  banks.  On  January  10,  two  weeks  ago  to-day, 
1  planted  in  open  ground  radMi,  lettuce,  tomato,  egg 
plant,  beet  and  onion  seeds,  and  peas,  wax  and  Lima 
boans.  To-day  the  Lima  beans  stand  seven  inches 
high,  the  wax  beans  five  inches  with 
leaves  from  two  to  2 */2  Inches  broad,  the 
peas  from  two  to  three  inches,  and  the 
onions,  beets  and  tomatoes  from  one  to 
inch.  The  lettuce  is  putting  out  the  second 
leaves,  and  I  send  a  sample  of  the  radish. 
[It  measured  five  Inches  from  tip  of  root  to 
t.op  or  leaf.  Eds.]  The  egg  plants,  though 
behind  at  the  start,  are  now  well  up  and 
are  quickening  their  pace.  It,  does  my  eyes 
good  to  look  out  from  my  window  across 
the  stretch  of  dry  grass  to  that  little  patch 
of  fresh  green,  every  day  covering  the 
ground  more  and  more.  It  seems  to  me  a 
prophecy  of  what  our  Cuban  orphans  and 
their  helpers  will  do,  not  simply  on  a  few 
square  rods,  but  on  acres,  and  not  for  only 
five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  but  for  all 
the  12  months.  I  think  I  shall  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied  till  every  square  foot  of  our  idle  soil 
and  all  the  sunshine  that  falls  upon  it  is 
put.  to  work  helping  to  feed  and  train  these 
children.  And  then  I  shall  not  be  satis¬ 
fied,  for  I  shall  want  to  get  hold  of  the 
land  lying  idle  on  two  sides  of  us,  and 
set  that  to  work,  too. 

We  are  still  looking  for  the  American  to 
help  us  in  our  gardening.  A  goodly  num¬ 
ber  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Hope 
Farm  man,  in  one  way  and  another,  but 
none  has  yet  put  in  an  appearance.  One 
young  man  had  engaged  passage  on  the 
steamship  and  then  was  detained  at  home 
by  sickness.  Two  or  three  men  wanted 
to  come  and  give  their  services  for  the  Winter 
or  longer,  but  could  not  afford  the  cost  of  a  long 
railroad  journey  to  New  York  in  addition  to  the 
steamship  fare.  Some  of  the  others  may  yet  show 
up.  While  we  are  waiting  I  would  like  to  give  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  whole  R.  N.-Y.  family  to  come  down 
to  viHtt  us.  Only  don’t  all  come  at  once,  tiniest?  you 
come  prepared  to  camp  out,  for  we  could  not  well  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  100  at  a  time.  Let  the  men  bring 
their  overalls  and  .their  hoe  or  rake,  and  the  women 
their  work-dress  and  their  patience,  and  wo  will  give 
all  enough  to  do  to  pay  for  their  board  and  lodging 
while  they  are  here.  Come,  we  want  to  get  acquainted 
with  you;  and  some  day  you  will  be  glad  that  you 
have  visited  Cuba.  elmkr  e.  huhbakd. 

Industrial  School,  Cardonas,  Cubt. 

APPLES  IN  OKLAHOMA. — Fig.  45  illustrates 
pretty  well  what  the  children  have  to  do  after  a  wind¬ 
storm  or  heavy  rain.  They  go  about  with  their  sled 
gathering  up  the  fallen  apples,  storing  them  away  for 
future  use  or  to  sell,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  great 
on-hards  of  the  West  are  very  unlike  the  meager  or¬ 
chards  we  used  to  have  in  Ohio  when  we  were  chil¬ 
dren.  There  were  one  or  two  trees  of  a  kind  through¬ 
out  the  orchard,  and  very  seldom  were  there  apples 
stored  away  to  last  over  the  holidays.  Now  we  have 
apples  till  apples  come  again  the  following  season. 

Oklahoma.  e.  nousnonDER. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  a  de¬ 
cision  upholding  the  State  Live  Stock  Inspection  law. 
The  law  was  contested  by  the  cattlemen,  who  claimed 
that  the  Federal  Inspection  laws  superseded  those  of  the 
Stale,  rendering  Slate  Inspection  unnecessary. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Tomatoes  Refuse  to  "Set  ” 

T.  R.  M.,  Pocomoke  City,  Md.— Why  is  it 
that  the  first  blossoms  on  my  early  toma¬ 
toes  fall  off?  I  sow  the  seed  in  hotbed 
February  20,  give  them  air  when  up,  trans¬ 
plant  in  cold  frame  about  March  20,  and 
plant  out  in  open  ground  May  4. 

Ans. — Tomato  blooms  seldom  fall  if 
pollinated.  Pollen  often  fails  to  develop 
in  or  be  set  free  from  the  anthers  in 
dull,  cold  or  wet  weather  and  on  weak 
or  starved  plants.  When  your  plants 
get  more  sunshine  and  room  to  grow 
they  win  probably  set  fruit  all  right. 

Soil  Needs  of  English  Walnuts. 

L.  L.  O.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.— Can  English 
walnuts  be  successfully  grown  in  this  sec¬ 
tion?  If  so,  what  conditions  of  soil  do 
they  need?  Ours  is  a  heavy  loam  with  a 
hardpan  beneath. 

Ans. — English  walnuts  grow  readily 
in  any  fertile  soil  that  will  suit  the 
apple.  They  do  not  like  very  thin  nor 
heavy  wet  soils.  Massachusetts  is  be¬ 
yond  the  limit  of  safety  as  regards  cli¬ 
mate,  but  some  seedlings  might  survive 
and  increase  in  hardiness  with  age. 
Young  trees  are  often  killed  back  north 
of  Virginia. 

Crape  Myrtle  and  Wonder  Lemon. 

N.  S.,  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y.—l.  What  are  the 
merits  and  drawbacks  of  the  so-called 
Wonder  lemon,  and  what  is  its  botanical 
name?  2.  What  are  the  general  character¬ 
istics  of  crape  myrtle?  Is  it  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  locality?  What  is  its  proper 
botanical  name?  Does  it  bloom  all  the 
season,  and  what  is  the  color  of  its  bloom? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know  much  about 
the  Wonder  lemon,  as  we  have  not  tried 
it,  but  assume  that  like  the  Othaheite 
orange,  it  is  only  valuable  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  2.  The  crape  myrtle  is 
Lagerstroemia  Indica,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  only  half-hardy, 
winterkilling  badly  north  of  Baltimore. 
The  flowers  are  handsome,  pink,  blush 
and  white  in  different  varieties.  It  is 
a  fine  plant  for  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Cata/pa  Speciosa  Not  a  Nuisance. 

H.  S.,  Atwater,  O.—I  have  been  making 
preparation  to  plant  about  2,000  Catalpa 
speciosa  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  in¬ 
convenient  to  farm  or  pasture;  but  if  the 
Connecticut  man  is  correct  about  the  con¬ 
duct  of  these  trees  I  would  better  let  them 
alone.  I  have  the  bulletin  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Society  of  Arboriculture,  but  it  looks 
a  little  as  though  it  was  written  in  the 
interest  of  a  certain  forest  tree  nursery. 

Ans. — We  have  Catalpa  trees  grow¬ 
ing  and  seeding  abundantly  near  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  seeds  germinate 
freely  where  they  are  biown,  hut  never 
give  any  trouble  as  a  weed.  Cultivation 
or  mowing  quickly  destroys  them.  The 
Catalpa  is  no  more  likely  to  become 
a  nuisance  on  cultivated  ground  than 
the  elm  or  maple.  We  have  now 
learned  that  the  tree  mentioned  on  page 
835  was  not  Catalpa  speciosa  at  all. 

The  Powder-Post  Beetle, 

II7.  M.,  Uoncoyc  Falls,  N.  Y. — Under  my 
house  the  flooring  and  sills  are  all  powder- 
posted  with  little  worms.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  to  stop  it? 

Ans. — The  insect  which  causes  the 
"powder-posting”  of  timbers,  wagon 
spokes  and  similar  hard  woods,  is  a 
very  small  bettle,  which  one  rarely 
sees.  The  beetles  and  their  grubs  tun¬ 
nel  through  and  through  the  wood, 
filling  the  tunnels  with  their  fine  “pow¬ 
der”  or  "sawdust.”  Almost  invariably 
it  is  the  sap  wood  only  which  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  this  Powder-post  beetle  (Lyc- 
tus  unipunctatus).  A  few  years  ago 
an  entomologist  investigated  a  case 
where  the  floors  and  posts  that  sup¬ 
ported  the  floors  of  the  several  stories 
of  a  large  manufacturing  concern  were 
being  "powder-posted”  by  this  pest.  He 
tried  various  remedial  methods,  and  re¬ 
ported  that  “kerosene  applied  to  the 


parts  had  little  effect,  and  in  the  paint 
shop,  the  frequent  rubbing  of  paint 
brushes  over  the  surface  of  the  posts 
did  not  appear  to  inconvenience  the 
borers.  The  only  place  where  they  did 
not  appear  to  depredate  was  in  the 
basements,  which  were,  of  necessity, 
more  or  less  damp.  On  the  floors,  kero¬ 
sene  was  effective  for  a  time,  but  later 
investigations  have  shown  that,  in  time, 
this  would  all  evaporate,  and  the  beetles 
would  then  commence  their  attacks  a 
second  time.  The  only  application  that 
was  thoroughly  effective,  and  also  a 
protection  from  future  attacks,  was  a 
very  thin  mixture  of  turpentine  and  as¬ 
phalt,  or  coal  tar.  This  was  applied  to 
the  posts  and  pillars  by  boring  small 
holes  obliquely  inward  and  downward, 
and  then  filling  them  with  this  mixture, 
which  would  quickly  penetrate  even  the 
powdery  mass  in  the  burrows,  not  only 
killing  all  life  with  which  it  came  in 
contact,  but  also  carrying  with  it  the 
asphalt,  thereby  rendering  the  uneaten 
portions  permanently  distasteful  to  the 
insects.”  This  is  the  best  and  most 
practicable  method  I  can  find  suggested 
for  combating  this  Insect.  The  only 
other  alternative  is  to  replace  the  tim¬ 
bers,  and  in  doing  this  burn  the  old 
infested  ones  and  try  to  avoid  all  the 
sap  wood  possible  in  the  new  ones,  for 
the  insect  will  not  often  attack  the 
harder  parts  of  the  wood. 

M.  V.  SLINGBRLAND. 

San  Jose  Scale  on  Raspberries. 

W.  S.  M.,  Montclair,  N.  J.— Will  the  San 
Jos6  scale  attack  raspberry  bushes?  If  so, 
please  give  detailed  statement  as  to  when 
and  how  to  treat  them.  Also  state  whether 
the  scale  attacks  grapevines.  It  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  my  peach  and  plum  trees,  but 
I  have  not  detected  it  on  my  grapevines 
near  by. 

Ans. — The  San  Jos6  scale  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  attack  raspberries,  though  it 
prefers  young  smooth-barked  trees.  We 
have  never  heard  of  it  on  grapevines, 
and  should  think  the  bark  too  dry  ana 
scaly  to  harbor  It  long.  To  rid  berries 
or  small  fruits  cut  the  canes  almost 
to  the  ground,  and  spray  the  stubs  with 
crude  petroleum  or  whale-oil  soap  so¬ 
lution,  two  pounds  of  soap  to  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  hot  water. 

"  Cement  Plates"  for  a  Walk. 

,7.  TV.  K.,  York,  Pa.— Will  cement  plates 
four  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  four 
inches  thick,  do  to  lay  on  a  bed  of  sand 
as  bricks  for  a  pavement?  Will  they  split 
by  freezing?  What  brand  of  cement  must 
be  used?  Will  rolling-mill  slag  answer  for 
a  filler,  or  must  it  be  crushed  stone? 

Ans. — The  cement  blocks  are  used  for 
walks,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  you 
could  as  cheaply  do  the  work  this  Win¬ 
ter.  You  would  have  to  dry  them  care¬ 
fully,  and  not  allow  them  to  freeze,  or 
the  job  would  be  a  failure.  Besides, 
you  would  not  gain  much  in  time.  When 
you  get  ready  next  Summer,  dig  out  a 
foot  deep,  fill  in  nearly  full  oi  slag,  then 
put  on  six  inches  of  sand  and  cement. 
Use  best  American  Portland.  Read  re¬ 
cent  articles  in  R.  N.-Y.  on  cements. 
Make  in  blocks  or  sections  to  prevent 
cracking  by  frost.  h.  e.  c. 


All  Rural  New  Yorker  readers,  wish¬ 
ing  to  plant  trees  the  coming  Spring, 
should  send  for  the  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  catalogue  of  Martin  Wahl, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. — Adv. 


PRIZt^ 

LECT!  CTFT'OF' 

(Best  SEEDS'* 

contains  Radish,  17  sorts;  Let¬ 
tuce,  12  sorts;  Toniatoes.il  rare; 

I  Turnips,  7  beauties;  Onions,  8  fine 
I  ones;  65  sorts  in  all, -will  be  sent  you, 

1  with  mr  new  seed  growers  Guidebook  I 

FREE 

if  you  mention  this  paper  and  send  j 
10  cents  to  help  cover  postage  and  j 
packing.  Sena  to-day. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

Rockford  Seed  FarmsJ  A 
Rockford,  III. 

■  3’t  L-71. 


Don’t  let  another  season  pass  without  planting 
VICK’S  SEEDS.  The  highest  quality  seeds  at  the 
most  reasonable  price.  Vick’s  Seeds  are  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  because  the  most  productive. 

VICK’S 

Farmer’s  Handbook 

A  complete,  reliable  and  valuable  reference  book, 
which  tells  all  abouttheculturo  and  care  of  crops,  prep¬ 
aration  of  land,  fertilizing  and  spraying  for  fungus  and  , 
insects,  etc.— a  85c  book,  will  be  sent  to  yon  for  lOcif 
you  mention  this  paper,  and  we  will  Bend  with  it,  free,  ' 
VICK’S  Garden  and  Floral  Guide,  splendidly 
illustrated  and  full  of  information  that  will  help  you, 
whether  you  plant  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS. 

Box  15»S..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


fiAT<\~Pure  seed-  Sample  free.  80  kinds.  POTA 
UnlvJ  TOES.  Description.  Save  $1  or  $2  a  barrel; 
direct  from  grower.  Field  Corn,  Beans,  Ohio  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Best  Clover,  Timothy.  Choice  Barred 
Rocks.  Smith  Potato  Farm,  Box  B,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


Our  handsome  GARDEN  ANNUAL  and 
|  SEED  CATALOGUE.  Send  your  address 
on  a  postal  to-day,  or  for  a  2c  stamp 
and  name  of  a  neighbor  j 
whois  nn  actual  seed  buyer.  Catalog  and  ’ 

and  a  packet  of  EARLIANa  TOMATO  < _ 

earliest  Tomato  grown.  If  sent  before  Mar.20.  Address 

COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  PELLA,  IOWA. 


l or  tx  am  pvamp 

SEED 


Worth  $ 1.25 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER 
made  to  introduce  our 
_  ids.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed,  or  money  refunded. 

20  Pkts.  Seeds 

1  Pkt..  Washington  Weeping  Palm. 
lPkt.  Alyssum,  I.ittlc  Gem,  mixed. 

1  Pkt.  Mary  Semple  Asters,  4  colors. 

1  Pkt.  Rambler  Roses,  3  colors,  mixed. 

1  Pkt.  Phlox  Drool mondil.  1  Pkt.  Umbrella  Plant. 

Pkt.  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum.  1  Pkt.  Diamond  flower. 

1  Pkt.  Pansies.  10  col’s  mixed.  1  Pkt.  Gian  t  Verbena,  mxd. 
California  Sweet  Peas.  "  Petunia  Hvbrld  mixd. 
Lovely  Butterfly  Flower.  “  Japan  MorniDg  Glory. 

"  Forget-me-not  Victoria  •*  Poppy— Sew  Shirley. 

11  California  Golden  Bells.  11  Heliotrope  mixed, 

“  Carnation  Marguerite.  “  Double  Chinese  Pink 

o  23  BULBS 

1  New  Spotted  Calla,  1  Beautiful  Begonia,  1  Double 
Pearl  Tuberose.  2  Butterfly  and  2  Hybrid  Gladiolus, 

8  Fine  Mixed  Oxalis,  2  Rainbow  Lilies,  2  Scarlet  Free- 
•ias,  2  Climbing  Sweet  Mignonette  Vines,  2  Splendid 
New  Cauna  Lilies— 1  crimson,  1  golden. 

A  Return  Check  Cood  for  25  Cents 

onflrst$l.00  order;  also  our  New  Floral  Guide, 

IRfi  pages.  All  the  shove  sent  postpaid  foronlv30e. 

If  you  sell  t  w<>  collcctlona  a n d  so ndli a  (i O  cent*- 
with  name  and  address  of  each  purchaser,  we  will 
send  you,  FREE,  another  complete  collection  as 
your  commission.  Also  our 

$100  Cash  Prize  Offer. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO.  . 

Bose  and  Flower  Growers,  Box  1  West  GfOVO*  Pa.  (3 


H  Write 

W  to-day. 


Horseradish  Sets  from  five  acres  of 
cultivated  roots  last  year.  Want  to  sell  for  Spring 
delivery.  LUDWIG  MOSBOEK,  South  Chicago,  111. 


No.  1  Peach  Trees. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


All  new  and  leading  sorts.  Prices  right. 
Send  list  of  kinds  wanted  for  special  prices. 
Pull  line  of  trees,  plants  and  vines. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


(|li\V>\\v  ■ 


Spark’s  EARLIANA  Tomato 

introduced  by  us  last  year  has  made  more  hard  rank  for  our 
customers  than  any  other  novelty  ever  introduced.  Price:  pkt.,  20c. ; 
or,.,  85c.;  M  lb..  S’J.75;  lb.,  SI  0.00.  Our  1902  (Jarden  and 
Farm  Manual  tells  the  story  of  this  wonderful  tomato  and  hundreds 
of  other  good  intlklCOkl  ft,  CTftVCC  21  7-2  t  9  Market  Sh 
thingB.  Free.  vUnllwUll  ®  wlUKCw;  Philadelphia,  I’a. 


BURPEE’S  SEEDS -war.  5553; 

■V  w  111  ■■  ■■  ww  If  you  want  the  choicest  vegetables  or  most  beautiful  flowers 

you  should  read  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1902,— so  well  known  as  the 

“  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all.  Better  send  your  address 

TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


MY  Silver  Anni- 
* "  *■  versary  Cata¬ 
log  ue  contains 
everything  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs 
worth  growing.  It 
is  the  Seed  Book  of 
the  year.  Eight 
colored  plates.  Free 
to  all  who  apply  by 
letter;  no  postals. 

Address 

Wm.  Henry  Maule, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Maule 
Seed  Business 
is  25  Years  Old 
This  Year. 


Salzer’s 

Seeds 

BROMUS  INERMIS 

The  greatest  grass  of  the  century.  We  are  the  introducers  and  tha 
^only  large  growers  of  same  for  seed  in  America.  We  are  headquarters.  Wka 
Our  Rromus  yields  6  tons  of  hay  and  lots  aud  lotaof  pasturage  besides  per 
acre.  It  will  grow  wherever  soil*  is  found.  It  is  an  agricultural  wonder. \ 
Every  farmer  ought  to  plant  it.  It  is  a  money  maker.  Try  it  for  1902. 

Catalogue  tells.  ^ T7 

The  great  cereal,  producing  from  60  to  80  bushels  of  grain  and  A  tons 
of  hav,  as  good  as  timothy,  per  acre.  We  are  the  introducers. 

.  TRIPLE  INCOME  CORN 

How  would  ‘250  bushels  per  acre  suit  you  at  the  present  prices  of  corn?  ’ 

%Well,  Salzcr’scorn  sorts  will  produce  this  for  you  in  1902.  Catalog  tells. 

Fodder  Plants,  Grasses  and  Clover 

We  have  the  largest  array  of  fodder  plants  found  in  any  catalogue 
^  in  America.  We  have  the*  finest  varieties,  the  biggest  yielders  and 
^  surest  croppers.  Our  Giant  Incarnate  Clover  produces  a  crop  3  ft. 
high  in  six  weeks  after  seeding.  Our  Pea  Oat  gives  8  tons  of  hay  pcrv 
acre;  our  Teosinte  is  good  for  80  tons  of  green  fodder;  our  Thousand 
1  Headed  Kale  and  Dwarf  Victoria  Rape  make  sheep  and  swine  and  cattle 
growing  at  1c.  n  pound  possible.  We  warrant  our  grass  mixtures  to 
furnish  a  luxuriant  crop  of  hay  on  every  soil  where  planted. 

(O'er  *2,000,000  pounds  sold  the  past  few  years). 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

We  are  the  largest  growers.  Choice  onion  seed  at  but  60c.  and  up  a 
lb.  We  have  a  tremendous  stock  of  fine  vegetable  seeds,  such  as 
earliest  peas,  sweet  coni,  radishes,  beans  and  many  other  money 
making  vegetables.  Our  seeds  are  money  makers,  the  kind  the  market  . 
gardener  and  farmer  wants. 

For  lOc— Worth  SIO . 

Our  great  catalog  with  a  large  number  of  rare  farm  seed 
samples  is  mailed  to  you  upon  receipt  of  but  10c.  in 
stamps.  These  seeds  are*  positively  worth  $10  to  get  a  start. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


1902 
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Hen  Manure  for  Wheat. 

L.  H.  S.,  Mont  Alto,  Pa.—  On  page  4  H.  I. 
I.  asks  how  to  treat  hen  manure.  The 
answer  given  is  800  pounds  hen  manure,  200 
pounds  muriate  of  potash,  600  pounds  dis¬ 
solved  rock,  200  pounds  fine  ground  bone, 
and  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda.  Could  this 
mixture  be  sown  with  wheat  at  the  rate  of 
250  or  300  pounds  per  acre,  without  Injuring 
the  wheat,  or  would  it  be  too  strong  to 
sow  with  the  grain? 

Ans. — This  mixture  was  intended  for 
growing  potatoes  or  small  fruits  and 
garden  truck.  It  will  make  wheat 
grow,  but  the  hen  manure  must  be 
very  fine  and  well  mixed.  You  can  get 
land  plaster  at  a  fair  price;  put  500 
pounds  with  this  mixture.  It  will  make 
it  dry,  so  that  it  will  feed  out  better 
through  the  wheat  drill. 

Using  Cement  on  Clay. 

J.  B.  Tj.,  Beaukiss,  Tex.— I  wish  to  build  a 
cistern  in  the  ground.  I  intend  to  cement 
to  the  clay,  using  no  brick.  What  propor¬ 
tion  of  sand  shall  I  use  to  one  of  cement, 
and  how  many  coats? 

Ans. — I  have  never  built  a  cistern  in 
this  way,  but  many  have  done  so  with 
success,  where  the  clay  is  stiff  and  firm 
enough  to  plaster  on.  Mix  one  part 
Portland  cement  to  three  parts  sand, 
and  probably  put  on  two  coats.  Do  not 
jet  the  first  coat  get  thoroughly  dry  be¬ 
fore  putting  on  the  second,  or  the  union 
will  not  be  perfect.  Read  recent  arti¬ 
cles  in  R.  N.-Y.  on  cements,  h.  e.  c. 

Bean  Hulls  as  Manure. 

J.  B.  C.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — What  do  you 
think  of  bean  hulls  for  a  fertilizer?  A 
company  here  expects  to  take  the  hulls  or 
skins  from  tons  of  beans  this  year.  They 
remove  the  hulls  by  steaming  and  then 
the  beans  are  dried  and  put  up  in  cartons. 
The  hulls  of  course  are  wet.  The  only 
use  I  have  heard  that  they  were  going  to 
put  them  to  is  to  dry  them  and  use  them 
for  horse  bedding.  I  believe  they  contain 
a  principle  that  would  be  excellent  for 
run-down  soil  if  used  Intelligently. 

Ans. — We  have  never  used  bean  hulls. 
If  we  had  a  chance  to  buy  them  we 
would  first  send  a  fair  sample  to  the 
State  Experiment  Station  and  have 
them  analyzed.  Then  we  could  tell  bet¬ 
ter  what  they  are  good  for.  We  learn 
of  only  one  record  of  analysis.  This 
showed  a  little  over  one  per  cent  of 
nitrogen.  The  hulls  cannot  have  a  very 
high  value,  but  if  you  can  get  them  at 
a  low  figure  it  will  probably  pay  to 
haul  them.  We  would  either  mix  them 
with  the  manure  or  use  them  as  a 
mulch  around  small  fruit  or  trees. 

Various  Fruit  Questions. 

W.  A.,  Windsor,  Conn. — 1.  Would  the 
American  Honey  persimmon,  strongly 
recommended  by  Prof.  Munson,  Denison, 
Tex.,  be  hardy  in  this  locality?  2.  Can  you 
tell  me  where,  or  of  whom,  medlar  trees 
can  be  purchased?  I  have  written  to  some 
of  the  leading  northern  nurseries  without 
success.  Can  medlar  trees  be  raised  true 
from  seed?  3.  Can  medlar  grafts  be  grown 
successfully  on  apple  stocks?  4.  Is  the 
Haymaker  raspberry  more  hardy  than  the 
Shaffer  or  Columbian?  I  have  the  Colum¬ 
bian  and  find  that  it  winterkills  quite  bad¬ 
ly.  5.  Is  the  use  of  lime  and  chemicals 
(the  dust  spraying  process  attracting  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  the  West)  equally 
successful  and  more  convenient  than  the 
application  of  Bordeaux,  etc.,  in  a  liquid 
form? 

Ans. — 1.  The  native  American  persim¬ 
mon  has  been  grown  as  far  north  as 
Connecticut,  but  not  with  much  success, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  about  the  south¬ 
ern  type  of  the  species  flourishing  there. 
The  variety  called  Honey  is  a  very  good, 
one,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  more 
than  test  a  tree  or  two.  2.  Medlar  u  -  es 
are  grown  and  kept  for  sale  by  several 
of  the  southern  nurseries,  and  by  ad¬ 
dressing  some  of  them  the  trees  can 
doubtless  be  obtained.  They  can  be 
grown  from  seeds  quite  readily.  3.  I 
have  heard  that  the  medlar  will  grow 
grafted  on  the  apple,  but  I  have  never 
tried  it.  4.  The  Haymaker  raspberry  is 
a  very  new  variety,  and  I  have  never 
seen  it  tested,  and  would  be  glad  to 
know  of  its  hardiness  from  those  who 
have  tried  it.  5.  Spraying  with  dust 
seems  not  to  have  proved  as  successful 
generally  as  was  hoped  by  some  who 
have  tested  it  It  has  the  advantage  of 


being  very  light  to  handle  compared 
with  the  liquid  preparations,  but  it  does 
not  prove  so  effective.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Potato  Beetles  on  Tomatoes, 

J.  H.  V.,  Hudson,  Mich. — I  had  two  rows 
of  tomato  plants  side  by  side,  with  70  plants 
in  each  row.  One  row  was  of  a  "potato- 
leaf”  sort  and  the  other  a  sort  with  ordi¬ 
nary  leaves.  Noticing  some  Potato  beetles 
on  the  plants  I  picked  them  off  and  found 
65  bugs  on  the  “potato-leaf”  variety  and 
17  on  the  other.  Did  those  beetles  mis¬ 
take  the  potato-leaf  sort  for  potatoes?  If 
not,  why  were  there  so  many  more  on  the 
potato-leaf  sort? 

Ans. — It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
the  Colorado  Potato  beetle  to  attack  to¬ 
mato  vines,  and  sometimes  they  are  as 
destructive  as  on  potatoes.  I  doubt 
whether  the  variety  of  the  tomato  had 
much  to  do  with  the  number  of  the 
beetles  found.  There  was  doubtless 
more  of  a  “happenstance”  about  it,  than 
it  was  a  case  of  “mistaken  identity”  by 
the  beetles.  It  is  quite  possible,  of 
course,  that  the  beetles  found  the  pota¬ 
to-leaf  variety  more  to  their  taste  than 
the  common  sort,  but  the  data  given 
is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  beetles  knew  or  recog¬ 
nized  any  difference  in  the  varieties. 

M.  V.  SLING  ERLAND. 

Insects  and  Mice  on  Mulched  Trees. 

J.  E.,  Sherborn,  Mass.— I  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  account  of  G.  G.  Hitchings's  or¬ 
chard  grown  in  sod  with  mulching  applied 
around  trees.  I  am  satisfied  good  trees 
and  good  fruit  can  be  grown  in  this  way, 
as  I  have  an  orchard  grown  along  similar 
lines,  but  I  find  two  serious  drawbacks  to 
this  system.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Hltchings  has  had  any  trouble.  I  refer 
to  borers  and  mice.  Trees  protected  by 
mulch  are  far  more  liable  to  be  attackec. 
by  borers.  Tramping  down  the  snow 
around  the  young  tree  is  no  protection 
against  mice,  if  there  is  a  good  straw 
mulch  below.  I  have  been  six  or  eight 
years  without  losing  a  tree,  and  then  had 
150  trees  girdled  in  a  Winter. 

Ans. — To  protect  trees  from  mice  first 
remove  all  old  boards  or  other  rubbish 
found  in  or  near  the  orchard,  as  under 
these  mice  find  safe  breeding  places. 
Don’t  place  the  mulch  within  six  or 
eight  inches  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  and 
each  Fall  throw  two  shovelfuls  of  mel¬ 
low  soil  between  the  mulch  and  tree. 
Mice  are  fearful  of  fresh  stirred  soil, 
and  this  'banking  up  around  the  small 
tree  also  helps  to  brace  it.  If  this  is  not 
effective  take  best  grade  of  building 
paper,  cut  in  strips  1x1%  foot  and  wrap 
trees,  tying  with  twine,  commencing  at 
top  with  middle  of  twine,  binding  each 
way  and  tying  at  bottom.  One  dollar’s 
worth  of  paper  will  wrap  400  trees. 
With  low-headed  trees  and  stirring  the 
soil  close  to  the  trees  ocasionally  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  I  have  never  had  trees  in¬ 
jured  by  borers,  grant  g.  hitchings. 

Miner  Plum;  Diseased  Apple  Trees. 

J.  O.  H.,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.— 1.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  a  plum  called  Miner?  I 
have  heard  it  spoken  of  as  being  a  very 
good  one.  2.  In  1900  one  of  my  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing  trees  showed  signs  of  decay,  the 
leaves  becoming  small  and  yellow.  It  bore 
a  few  very  nice-looking  apples  but  they 
resembled  Maiden  Blush  more  than  they  did 
R.  I.  Greenings.  In  1901  it  was  dead,  and 
five  more  trees  were  affected  the  same 
way.  Upon  examination,  I  found  the  bark 
dead  nearly  all  the  way  around  their  bases. 
I  could  not  find  any  borers  or  worms.  The 
bark  seemed  to  be  alive  and  all  right  above. 
They  are  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  and 
located  nearest  the  house,  where  the  hogs 
and  poultry  stay  the  most.  I  have  about 
250  apples  trees,  mostly  R.  I.  Greening, 
Baldwin  and  Tompkins  King,  but  only  the 
former  seem  to  be  affected.  Can  you  give 
a  remedy  for  it? 

Ans. — 1.  Miner  is  one  of  the  first  va¬ 
rieties  of  our  wild  plums  that  were 
taken  from  the  wild  state,  and  named 
and  cultivated.  It  is  hardy  in  tree  and 
a  vigorous  and  abundant  bearer.  The 
fruit  is  rather  small,  but  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  for  a  wild  plum.  Wyant  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  one.  2.  Root  rot  is  perhaps  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  with  the  apple  trees 
mentioned.  This  is  a  disease  of  the 
root  that  is  contagious,  and  sometimes 
does  extensive  damage.  The  trees  that 
are  affected  should  be  dug  up  and 
burned.  No  other  treatment  is  possi¬ 
ble,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  hold  it  in 
check.  Samples  of  the  diseased  parts 
should  be  sent  to  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  or  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  where  they  will 
he  examined  and  advice  given  by  ex¬ 
perts,  that  may  be  better  than  mine. 

X.  X.  V.  D. 


I  will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism. 

No  Pay  Until  You  Know  It. 

After  2,000  experiments,  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles 
of  Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for 
every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  I  claim  pay 
your  druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn’t 
I  will  pay  him  myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that 
can  affect  rheumatism  with  but  a  few 
doses  must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of 
danger.  I  use  no  such  drugs.  It  is  folly 
to  take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how 
impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I  know  it 
and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have  cured  tens 
of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  way,  and 
my  records  show  that  39  out  of  40  who 
get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  Let  me  send  you  an  order  for  the 
medicine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it 
won’t  harm  you  anyway.  If  it  cures, 
pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that  entirely  to  you. 
I  will  mail  you  a  book  that  tells  how  I 
do  it.  Address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.- 

Mild  oases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles  At  all  druggists. 


Mail  Box  Tests. 


Tender  hearted  men  should  not  serve  on  the 
committee.  Each  member  should  be  furnished 
with  a  heavy  club  and 
a  dose  of  nerve  tonic.. 

Before  knocking  the 
samples  all  over  the 
hall,  instruct  janitors 
where  to  ship  the  re¬ 
mains  of  those  that 
fall.  If  there  is 
than  one  survivor, 
is  a  sign  you  are 
hard  hitters.  ■.  Write 
to-day  for 
and  prices. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co., 

Adrian.  Mich. 


m,  '  •<M1Sf^from  scab  or 

4  Very  early, 
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POTATOES 

Ma  no  grown.  Aroostook  Co.  Among  all  tho 
vari  etios  of  potatoes  nothing 
equals 

Bolglano  F anted 
Prosperity  Potato 

Produced  this  year500 
jlj.  bushels  per  acre. 
MWfl  X  Very  hardy  and  free 
rot. 

fast 

grower, good  yield- 

er  and  handsome  red 
tubers  of  excellent 
quality.  Very  hardy 
andfr ee  from  scab,  rot, 
etc.  Thisistliolniproved 
Red  Bermuda  of  tho  early  season’s  market. 
We  havo  a  large  stock  of  special  ly  finesoed. 
Write  for  Barge  Free  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  of  everything  for  the  garden  and  farm. 

J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  Dept  D4,  Baltimore, Md^ 


This  Marvelous  Extra  Early  Potato  originated  by 

HAKBI  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.  Ltd 
Box  12.  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Largest  growers  of  seed  potatoes  In  America,  30  best 
varieties.  Northern  Grown  always  best.  Blight  proof, 
enormous  yielders,  highest  quality.  Lowest  price  for 
lb.,  bbl.,  or  carload.  Elegant  100-page  Bargain  Seed 
Catalogue  FBEK.  Write  for  it  today. 


Success 
with  Seeds 

Xfcy  Good  seed  brings  good 
results.  The  sowing  of 

ARLINGTON 

T ested  Seeds 

^always  results  in  the  reaping  of  a  Rich  Harvest. 
Send  for  Rawson’s  Seed  Book  for  1902 — descriptive  , 
k  ^iind  pictorial  —  free. 

W.  W.  RAWSONl-  CO., 

12-12$  Faneull  Hall  8q., 

Boston.  Mass. 
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For 

The  Farmer 
The  Gardener 

and 

The  Housewife 

They  cost  a  little  more.  They 


'  are  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  Sold 
everywhere.  1902  annual  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  Ac  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Premo 

Dewberry 

The  earliest  and  most,  productive 
Blackberry  variety.  Very  large,  jet 
black,  firm  and  solid.  Crop  ripens  rap¬ 
idly.  This  is  the  berry  to  plant  for 
protit.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 
Myer  A  Son,  Brldgeville  Nurseries, 
Brldgcvllle,  Del. 


The  October  Purple  Plum 
and  Green  Mountain  Grape 

are  among  the  best  fruits  ever  Introduced.  We  are 
headquarters  for  both,  and  have  a  full  assortment 
of  other  Nursery  Stock.  A  line  stock  of  Shade  Trees. 
Write  for  our  catalogue  before  buying  a  tree  of 
any  kind.  It's  free. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Cmm. 


ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  moiled  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LKWIS  BOESCH,  Fredunln,  .V  Y. 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn 

Frkdonia,  N.Y.  INTRODUCER  OF 

Campbell’s  Early . The  Best  Grape. 


Josselyn . The  Best  Gooseberry. 

Fay . The  Best  Currant. 


Awarded  gold  and  silver  medals  »tthe  Pan-American.  Largo 
list  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  Sc  stamp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  V. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruoe 
of  Colorado, 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


American  Gardening 

10  Sample  Copies,  separate  issues,  10c. 


■  ■  The  ■  ■ 

FINEST  OF  ALL. 

Our  New  Catalog  tells  all 
about  it.  Send  for  it.  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap,  Rough  Rider 
and  75  other  Strawberries. 
Bargains  in  New  Varieties. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Flansburgh  &  Peirson 
Leslie,  Mich. 
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Questions  About  Blackberries. 

Which  would  you  prefer  for  planting— 
sprouts  from  the  old  blackberry  patch  or 
root  cuttings?  Is  it  likely  that  the  Mer- 
sereau  will  displace  Snyder? 

Everything  being  equal  the  root  cut¬ 
ting  plants  are  certainly  the  safest  to 
piant,  but  if  1  had  plenty  of  good  strong 
young  sucker  plants  from  a  healthy 
plantation  to  select  from  1  would  not 
buy  root  cutting  plants  from  a  nur¬ 
sery.  On  no  condition  would  I  take 
plants  from  an  old  run-out  or  diseaseu 
patch.  w.  A.  FREED. 

Pennsylvania. 

in  planting  a  blackberry  patch  I  would 
not  use  sprouts  from  my  bearing  planta¬ 
tion  because  the  mother  bush  cannot 
produce  a  paying  crop  of  fruit  when  the 
roots  needed  to  supply  moisture  and  nu¬ 
trition  have  been  broken  or  removed, 
and  a  sucker  plant  without  a  portion  of 
the  main  root  attached  is  practically 
worthless.  The  result  is  that  the  dollar 
saved  by  using  your  plants  is  lost,  or 
more  than  lost,  in  the  decreased  value 
ul'  your  crop  of  fruit.  I  have  fruited 
Snyder  blackberry  for  17  years  and  al¬ 
though  not  my  favorite  1  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  Mersereau  will  never  displace 
it  in  this  part  of  Illinois.  s.  e.  hall. 

1  llinois. 

I  should  advise  the  use  of  sprouts 
from  the  old  blackberry  patch,  provided 
there  is  no  troublesome  disease  there. 
This  is  practically  what  one  will  get 
from  a  nursery  anyway,  unless  he  buys 
root  cuttings.  As  yet  1  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  any  advantage  in  root 
cuttings  over  sucker  plants,  and  should 
nut  attempt  to  get  them  for  my  own  use. 
1  should  say  that  it  is  altogether  too 
early  yet  to  predict  that  the  Mersereau 
blackberry  will  displace  the  Snyder,  even 
if  it  should  possess  desirable  qualities. 
We  have  not  had  it  long  enougn  to  speak 
intelligently  of  its  value,  but  1  note  that 
it  was  severely  injured  by  the  Winter 
last  year.  So  far  as  my  own  observa¬ 
tions  go,  1  prefer  Taylor  to  Snyder  in 
the  four  States  where  1  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  them  growing  together. 

I''.  W.  CAUL). 

In  the  Spring  of  1899  I  got  a  lot  of 
one-year-old  Western  Triumph  black¬ 
berry  plants  grown  from  root  cuttings. 
The  same  Spring  1  sei  a  lot  of  sprouts 
or  suckers  of  the  same  variety  in  the 
same  field,  and  with  precisely  the  same 
care  the  former  have  made  four  times 
the  growth  of  the  latter.  As  the  whole 
field  was  winterkilled  last  Winter,  i  have 
never  fruited  them,  but  as  good  growth 
is  necessary  for  a  large  crop  of  fruit  the 
chances  are  greatly  in  favor  of  root  cut¬ 
tings.  I  have  not  yet  fruited  Mersereau, 
so  cannot  say  as  to  its  merits.  We  nave 
Snyder,  Western  Triumph,  Erie,  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Prolific,  and  Ancient  Briton  grow¬ 
ing  side  by  side,  and  Snyder  has  proved 
so  much  inferior  to  the  other  four 
named  varieties  that  I  consider  it  a  back 
number.  It  has  two  good  qualities,  earii- 
ness  and  hardiness,  but  is  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  others,  and  the  fruit 
changes  to  a  reddish  color  shortly  after 
it  is  picked,  which  spoils  it  for  market. 
Williamstown,  Mass.  a.  o.  w. 

Apples  for  Maryland. 

U.  O.  8.,  Collington,  Md.— Would  you  plant 
the  Stayman  apple  instead  of  Winesap,  or 
advise  planting  half  of  each?  In  what  is 
the  Stayman  superior?  I  have  60  trees  of 
Winesap  that  have  done  well,  though  they 
were  10  years  planted  before  bearing.  Is 
the  Wagener  a  late  Winter  and  good  keep¬ 
ing  apple  for  this  section  (20  miles  east  of 
Washington,  D.  C.)?  Is  the  quality  and 
appearance  equal  to  Winesap?  I  intend 
in  use  it  as  a  filler. 

Ans. — Yes,  I  would  plant  Stayman  in¬ 
stead  of  Winesap,  wherever  the  latter  is 
a  success,  and  I  would  substitute  it  en¬ 
tirely.  The  reason  is  that  Stayman  is 
larger,  of  as  good  quality,  nearly  as  dark 
red,  keeps  as  late,  bears  as  well  and  be¬ 
gins  as  early  and  is  very  much  better  in 
habit  of  tree.  Wagener  is  an  apple  of 
larger  size  than  Winesap,  good  red  color, 
and  as  good  flavor,  but  I  fear  it  may  not 


be  a  late  keeper  when  grown  near  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  would  prefer  Missouri 
for  that  section  as  a  filler  between  other 
and  more  permanent  trees,  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Winter  Apples  for  Southern  Ohio. 

J.  a.,  Uervaie,  O.-We  wish  to  set  some 
trees  for  Winter  apples  in  southern  Ohio. 
What  do  you  think  about  Stayman,  Jona¬ 
than,  Greenville  and  Boiken,  and  do  these 
varieties  bear  annually? 

Ans. — Among  the  best  of  the  Winter 
apples  for  southern  Ohio  is  Rome 
Beauty.  Ben  Davis  is  also  profitable 
there,  but  it  is  too  poor  in  quality  for 
anything  but  market  purposes,  and  some 
think  it  too  poor  for  that.  Stayman  will 
undoubtedly  do  wen  there,  and  1  would 
advise  planting  it.  Jonathan  is  a  very 
good  apple,  but  it  will  ripen  rather  too 
early  to  make  a  Winter  variety  there. 
Boiken  may  prove  a  valuable  apple  in 
southern  Ohio,  but  i  doubt  it,  and  as  it 
and  Greenville  are  both  yellow  in  color 
i  would  not  advise  planting  them  in  a 
commercial  orchard  in  that  region. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Peaches,  Currants  and  Cherries. 

C.  P.  B.,  Moberly,  Mo.—  1.  Which  in  your 
opinion  are  the  best  two  late  cling  peaches? 
Are  there  any  better  than  Heath  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee?  2.  Which  is  the  best  currant  to 
plant  here?  The  Fay  is  a  complete  failure. 
The  bushes  will  not  thrive  at  all.  How  are 
Red  Cross  and  Pomona?  North  Star  does 
well  and  bears  heavily,  but  is  too  small. 
3.  What  difference  is  there  outside  of  the 
name  between  -Montmorency  and  Late  Duke 
cherries  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  old  Heath  Cling  is  yet 
one  of  the  best  of  the  very  late  clings 
and  is  only  excelled  by  one  of  its  seed¬ 
lings  that  is  properly  called  Ringgold 
and  is  also  often  called  Wilkins.  It  is 
larger  and  a  sure  bearer  and  otherwise 
veiy  desirable.  General  Dee  is  not  a 
late  peach,  but  a  seedling  of  Chinese 
Cling,  and  ripens  about  with  Elberta.  It 
is  large  and  of  good  quality,  but  is  not 
a  heavy  bearer.  2.  Red  Cross  is  one  of 
the  most  dependable  of  all  the  red  cur¬ 
rants,  and  Pomona  is  of  mild  flavor  but 
rather  small.  The  old  Red  Dutch  is  a 
good  variety.  1  do  not  wonder  that  Fay 
fails  in  northern  Missouri,  for  the  prai¬ 
rie  regions  of  the  West  arc  very  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  the  growth  of  any  kind  of 
currant,  and  Fay  is  not  a  very  rugged 
kind.  It  is  a  good  variety  where  the 
climate  is  favorable  to  this  fruit.  If 
North  Star  will  flourish  there  1  would 
feel  satisfied,  for,  althougn  it  is  small 
in  fruit,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  than 
some  of  the  larger  fruited  kinds.  3. 
Montmorency  is  a  red,  sour  cherry  ripen¬ 
ing  soon  after  Richmond  is  gone,  and  is 
smaller  in  fruit  and  much  more  hardy 
in  tree  than  Late  Duke  or  any  of  that 
class.  The  latter  is  very  good  where 
sweet  or  heart  cherries  succeed,  but  that 
is  not  anywhere  in  Missouri,  except  un¬ 
der  very  favorable  conditions,  and 
usually  only  for  a  few  years.  Montmor¬ 
ency  I  have  fruited  successfully  on  the 
prairies  of  Kansas,  and  this  is  far  the 
better  of  the  two  for  all  that  region. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


The  Perfection  Sprayer  is  not  the  product  of  a  theorist.  Making  sprayers  has 
been  hischief  employment  for  the  last  twelve  years.  He  has  examined  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  and  made  more  large  capacity,  power  sprayers  than  any  other  man 
In  the  U.  S.  The  Perfection  Six  Jtow  is  his  final  triumph.  Sprays 
six  rows  of  potatoes  or  vines  at  one  time.  Can  be  used  either  by  hand 
or  horse  power.  Easily  adjusted  for  vegetables,  shrubs  or  trees. 
Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  other  mixtures  without  trouble  or  waste. 
Full  descriptive  catalogue  sent  free.  Ask  for  it. 

Thomas  Peppier,  Box  37,  Hlghtstown,  IN.  J. 

AUo  manvfacluree  the  Improved  Riqje  Plows  and  Furrowers 


600  Lbs.  Globe  Danvers  Onion  Seed 

forsale.  Good  to  raise  large  onions  or  sets.  5  lbs. 
or  more  at  50c.  per  lb.;  40  lbs.  or  more  at  45c.  per  lb.; 
80  lbs.  or  more  at  40c.  per  lb.  Send  money  with  order. 
Sent  by  Adams  express  or  freight.  Reference  the 
National  Branch  Bank.  J.  P.  DAHLEM, 

R.  R.  No.  1.  Madison,  Ind. 

SEED  OATS 

Three  Best  Varieties  in  Existence,  “Mammoth  White 
Russian.”  “  Early  Champion  "  white,  and  “  Llnooln  ” 
oats.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  of  ah  best  Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds;  also56-page  "Book  on  Corn  Growing." 
Always  address  J.  R.  Ratekln  &  Son,  Shenandoah,  la. 

Asparagus  Roots. — One  and  two  years 

old.  Choice  Stock  from  French  Seed. 

MATHIS  &  CARTER,  Blackville,  8.  C. 

lid  Strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Gooseb er- 
Hj  r,e*’ ttc>  1  Frow  ever7  plant  I  sell.  Strong, 
healthy,  well-rooted,  fresh  dug  plant..  Larir- 
,,  ,  grower-in  country.  New  Catalog  mailed  free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Argenteuil  Asparagus  Roots  for  sale — 

Grown  from  Imported  Seed,  $4  per  1,000  for  less  than 
5,000,  $3.50  for  5,000  or  over  packed  f .  o.  b. 

E.  BKKKMAN,  Middletown,  N.  J. 

Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Also 

Bargains  in  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets.  20  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Address  H.  H.  Aultfather,  Minerva,  0. 

\TF  W  PD  A  T)P_Won<lerful  MCPIKE.  Also 
ItJuVV  lllliil  L  aU  varieties,  new  and  old. 

SILAS  WILSON,  Atlantic,  la. 

FINE  NURSERY  STOCKIST 

Fruit  Land.  Free  from  disease,  true  to  name.  We 
have  a  choice  lot  of  different  varieties  of  Peach 
Trees,  Two-Year-Old  Kieffer  Pear  Trees,  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Write  for  prices.  Dover  Nurseries. 

K.  H.  ATKINSON.  Dover,  Del. 

VIMFQ  Our  Portland,  N.  Y. 
1  *  All  EiO  Grape  Nurseries,  in 

VA  the  center  of  the  famous  Fredonia  Grape 

Belt,  produce  the  finest  grapevines  in  the 
world.  Prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  reputable 
grower.— STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana.  Mo.,  Portland,  N.  Y 

■  nnil  AftCUTC  Vnltd  1.  mn  lection  to  Kll  mi 
|  UbAL  AUCI1  1  O  New  Crop  Seeds.  New  pl»i 

k  Quick  «ln.  Big  profits.  Splendid  outfit.  Write  to-dav. 

HUMC  A.  BATTLES,  Seed  Otwer.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

gSSgv  A  Record  Breaker 

The  Marie  Strawberry  will  bear  aa 
man?  bnshels  as  the  old  Cresent,and  is  aa  large  aa 
KkM? Cumberland.  The  ideal  straw berrv.  The 
berry  la  good  shape,  dark  crimson  in  color,  flesh 
dark,  and  quality  first-class.  Makes  plenty  of 
^ jaf  good  runners,free  from  disease.  Catalog  of  eve  ry- 
thing  for  the  orchard  and  garden  mailed  free. 

Hzrrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  29  Berlin,  Md. 

T3  ASPBERRY  PLANTS  $5  per  1,000;  Eggs  $1  per  15; 

Buff  Wyandotte,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  SI.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES, 

Grape  Vines,  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Roses.  Catalogue 
free.  WILLIAM  O.  SNYDER,  Mlnersville,  Pa. 

Plants  and  Trees 

berry.  13,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  Cumberland  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  at  $2  per  100;  Kansas  Blackcap.  *ti  per 
1,000;  Strawberry  Plants  as  low  as  *1.25  per  1,000  and 
up.  My  stook  is  fine.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 

ADAVEC  New  Early  Yellow  DCAOU 
UtlAVCd  FREE  STONE  rEAvll 

Prioe  list  tree.  W.  J.  GRAVES.  Origlaator,  Perry,  O. 

Aiifo  Largest  and  best  berry ;  8*2  for  50 

pits;  »1  for  7  Auto  &  50  Success 
best).  All  prepaid.  Catalog 
cnianuoi  ly  free.  Siaymaker&  Son,  Dover, Del 

PEDIGREED  PFACH  TREES  o  o 

New  Iruits  and  Berries — Low  Prices. 
Everything  for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  FREE 
LINDsLEY’S  NURSERIES,  Whitehouse,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

Leading  market  varieties.  List  free.  Try  us  and  save 
money.  A.  W.  ROOT  &  BRO.,  East  Petersburg,  Pa 

HARDY  PEACHES. 

Big  Berries,  Sure-bearing  Plums,  Big  Sweet  Chest¬ 
nuts,  Giant  Asparagus,  from  most  profitable  fruit 
farm  in  America.  Free  Catalogue  gives  best  money¬ 
making  trees  and  plants. 

J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

9traurh0rrioc — ^'Qr  earfiesi'  3-ud  best  plant  Lady 
Oil  QllUCI  1  ICO  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success. 

I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  AH  plants  from  1901  beds. 

E.  W.  JENKIN8,  Dover,  Del. 

TDCCO  (—Wholesale  Prices,  SI  worth  up.  Send 
inLLO  i  to  G.  C.  STONE’S  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansvllle,  N.  Y.,  for  80-pp.  Catalogue.  Established 
36  years.  Secure  varieties  now;  pay  In  Spring. 

OTQAU/RFPRY  Plants  that  grow;  produce  fine 
OinMTVDLnnl  crops  of  fruit,  true  to  name 
Seed  Corn.  Asparagus  Roots,  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Cat.  free.  J .  W.  Hall,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 

“There's  a  heap  of  Sound  Sense;"!” 

and  no  foolin’,  and  the  the  trees  are  as  good  as  ever 
came  out  of  Mother  Earth.”  This  came  to 

YVOODVIEW  NURSERIE8,  H.  100,  Uriah,  Pa 

ROM  DA  III  — New  strawberry,  the  flower  of 
UUm  iHUL  the  world;  6  berries  filled  a  quart 
box  last  June.  List  free.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla,  N.  J. 

PLANT  8.  C.  C.  NASH, 
LJU  Cl  YV  UCi  1  y  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Raspberry  Plants,  40  varieties,  In  1, 12, 100  lots. 

Northern-Crown  Fruit  Trees, 

Hardy,  thrifty  and  full-grown  trees  and  plants, 
FREE  FROM  DISEASE.  Best  market  varieties  at 
lowest  prices.  Order  direct  and  save  more  than  60 
per  cent.  LARGE  ORDERS  AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICES.  All  conveniences  for  packing  dealers' 
orders.  Large  surplus  of  Apple  trees.  Write  for 
tree  Catalogue  to-day. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Strawberry  Plants  that  Crow” 

Standard  Sorts,  *1.75  to  S3. 25  per  M.  Catalogue, 
with  Cultural  Instructions,  Free.  C.  W.  WHITTEN, 
Strawberry  Specialist,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

DIG  STRAWBERRIES. 

Up  I  want  200,000  people  to  send  for  the  finest  plant  catalogue 
ever  published  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
fine  fruit  or  novelties,  currents,  grapes,  Ac.  16  years  In  the  bua* 
ineas.  The  most  complete  strawberry  nursery  in  America.  Sand  foi 
catalogue  today.  Address, 

D.  BRANDT,'  Box  417.  BREMEN.  OHIO. 

Ours  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Direct  deal  will  save  you  money. 
Valuable  168-page, catalogue  free.  Send  for  it  today 
and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  We 
mail  postpaid.  Seeds.  Plants,  Bulbs,  Boses, 
Small  Trees,  etc.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Larger  by  express  or  freight.  48  years. 

44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.. 
BOX  187  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

COLD  MEDAL  CLADIOLI 

Groff's  Hybrid  Gladioli  received  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Thirteen  First  Awards  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

I  have  the  Latest  and  only  Complete  Collection  of 

GROFF’S  HYBRIDS 

in  the  United  States,  and  Control  over  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  all  Stock  Grown  and  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Groff.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

TREES 


CO  nCD  Ifin-APPLE.  PEAR  and  PLUM,  3  to  5  feet  high. 

00  rE.ll  IUU  HEALTHY  and  TRUE  l’O  NAME.  Best  varieties. 
We  sell  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  lowest  Wholesale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  Catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  We  Fumigate.  Address  RELIANCE  NDRSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SPRAYTNG  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill ,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


150  Acres  of  Trees, 


Plants,  Vines,  etc.  All  kinds  and  all  varieties. 
Ours  is  the  famous  Genesee  Valley  Nursery 
Stock.  Strong,  hardy,  smooth  and  free  from 
disease.  Established  for  38  years.  We  sell  to 
the  same  people  year  after  year.  Ask  for  our  special  terms  to  club  makers.  New  illustrated  catalog 
mailedfree.  Write  to-day.  Ceo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansvllle,  New  York. 


FRUIT 


I  promise  Best  Care  and  Best 
Values,  i  will  Submit  Proof 

if  you  will  send  for  my  new  catalog. 

If  this  paper  is  named  will  mail  you 
FREE  a  12-page  pamphlet  on  PEACH  CULTURE  with  my  Catalog. 

Cayuga  Nurseries,  Established  1847.  H.  8.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N. 


TREES 


Y. 


Tsr  TWO  KINDS  OF  TREES  SffSrJSf. 
ROGERS  TREES  are  SAFE  TREES 

Tree  Bheeder  and  prices  free  for  one  Till?  TREE  RRCCIICR  llonewlllA  N  Y 

year  if  you  mention  The  K.  N.-Y.  R.Rfl.  IHt  I  IlLL  DifCCUCll|  UanSVHIBj  Hi  ■■ 


Dwyer’s 

Nurseries 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Landscape  Gardening 
and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading 
Specialty.  Write  now  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illu¬ 
strated  Catalogue.  We  send  it  postpaid  free  on  application. 
Ask  for  any  information  you  are  in  need  of  on  horticulture. 

T.  J .  DWYER  &  SOW, 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

Part  II. 

Fertility  for  Fruit  Growers.— Dr. 
Jordan,  the  accomplished  director  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  al¬ 
ways  talks  interestingly,  and  forces  his 
audiences  to  listen  with  closest  attention 
even  when  he  has  no  particular  new  points 
to  bring  out.  This  time  he  gave  us  a  talk 
on  fertility,  in  which  the  so-called  essen¬ 
tial  plant  foods  were  hardly  mentioned, 
showing  that  the  subject,  as  he  says,  is 
really  a  very  complex  one.  The  soil  may 
contain  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  in  greatest  abundance,  and  yet  their 
purpose  be  defeated  by  other  conditions, 
especially  by  lack  of  the  proper  texture 
of  the  soil,  and  by  lack  of  water.  Trials 
made  at  the  Station  showed  plants  growing- 
in  clear  sand  to  be  unhappy  and  miserable, 
while  doing  very  nicely  in  sand  to  which 
three  per  cent  of  sphagnum  moss  had  been 
added.  The  favorable  result  in  the  latter 
cai.e  was  brought  about  simply  by  change 
of  texture  in  the  medium.  Water  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  elements  of  fertility. 
A  lack  of  it  is  a  more  serious  handicap 
in  the  production  of  a  crop  than  any  other 
untoward  condition.  In  a  good  many  cases 
the  water  conditions  of  the  soil  are  not  up 
to  the  point  where  the  plants  can  do  their 
best.  An  acre  of  peach  orchard  containing, 
say  160  trees,  pumps  into  the  atmosphere 
from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  pounds  of  water  in 
the  course  of  a  single  season;  a  corn  plant 
evaporates  30  pounds,  and  a  sunflower  or 
hemp  plant  60  pounds  in  their  season.  The 
annual  precipitation,  if  from  19  to  36  inches, 
equals  the  amount  of  from  4,000,000  to  8,000,- 
U00  pounds  of  water  per  acre.  Some  of  this 
is  carried  away  in  the  drains;  another  por¬ 
tion  evaporates  from  the  surface,  and  only 
a  part  is  saved  for  the  plants  or  evapora¬ 
tion  by  the  foliage.  The  available  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  that  which  the  soil  retains  for  the 
use  of  plants,  and  the  only  way  to  save 
it  is  by  thorough  tillage,  which  breaks  the 
capillarity.  It  takes  from  8  to  20  inches 
of  water  to  support  a  tree  for  a  year.  If 
we  start  in  Spring  with  saturated  soil,  12 
inches  of  rainfall  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  provided  that  we 
take  good  care  to  supply  by  tillage.  Tools 
of  tillage  for  orchard  use  should  go  down 
from  three  to  four  inches  into  the  soil.  In 
some  cases  two  inches  might  be  sufficient. 

Gate  Fall  plowing  has  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  the  water  supply  for  another  year. 
Rolling,  after  seeding,  while  increasing  the 
percentage  of  germination  of  the  seed,  also 
increases  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation. 
Soon  after  every  rainfall,  the  soil  mulch 
should  be  restored  by  cultivation.  A  cover 
crop  during  a  dry  season  may  steal  water 
needed  for  the  fruit  crop.  Prof.  Beach,  in 
reply  to  a  query,  states  that  experiments 
have  shown  a  check  to  growth,  whether 
direct  by  lack  of  water  in  early  Fall,  or  in¬ 
directly  by  the  presence  of  a  cover  crop, 
to  favor  the  development  of  fruit  buds. 

Some  Good  Apples.— The  opinions  of  ex¬ 
pert  growers  concerning  the  comparative 
value  of  Rome  Beauty,  Sutton  Beauty  and 
liubbardston  Nonsuch  do  not  seem  to  be 
altogether  unanimous,  except  on  the  point 
that  all  three  are  good  apples.  Mr.  Willard 
prefers  Sutton  Beauty  for  table  use,  but 
holds  Rome  Beauty  to  be  the  more  reliable 
variety  for  a  crop,  one  year  with  another, 
liubbardston,  while  good  and  valuable,  is 
not  equal  to  it.  Mr.  Powell  prefers  Hub- 
bardston  for  quality,  and  as  a  strong  pro¬ 
ducer,  with  the  one  objection  of  being  not 
high-colored  enough  for  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket.  Sutton  Beauty  is  line  in  color,  and  of 
good  quality,  almost  equal  to  King,  and 
better  than  Rome  Beauty.  Mr.  Willard 
says  Hubbardston  grown  in  New  York 
State  is  usually  high-colored.  It  stood  up 
supremely  well  during  the  fruit  show  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition. 

Atlantic  Strawberry.— Some  one  asked, 
if  the  Atlantic  is  a  good  berry,  why  not 
catalogued  by  nurserymen?  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg  (Michigan)  says  the  foliage  rusts 
badly;  does  not  know  that  it  is  grown  out¬ 
side  of  Oswego  County,  where  it  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  berry. 

Mulch  vs.  Cultivation.— The  discussions 
provoked  by  reference  to  an  article  appear¬ 
ing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago,  only 
served  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  “one 
man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison.” 
Prof.  Beach  declared  that  a  system  of  shal¬ 
low  surface  tillage  in  good  soil  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  Hitchings  method  of  mulch¬ 
ing  without  cultivation.  Mr.  Hitchings, 
however,  claimed  to  secure  several  special 
advantages  by  his  plan.  His  locality 
usually  has  heavy  rainfall  during  the  fore 
part  of  the  season,  followed  by  a  later 
period  of  dry  weather.  His  soil  is  a  clay 
loam  with  many  stones.  By  letting  grass 
and  weeds  grow  during  the  earlier  season, 
he  checks  the  excessive  wood  growth,  ana 
by  mowing  and  leaving  the  mowings  on  the 
ground,  he  not  only  saves  much  of  the 
moisture  yet  in  the  soil,  but  also  keeps  this 
soil  in  condition  to  take  advantage  of  the 
small  showers  that  often  come  during  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall 


Orchard  Treatment.— Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts 
tells  of  the  action  of  lime  on  heavy  clay 
soils.  Sometimes  such  soils  may  be  made 
too  fine  by  the  thorough  cultivation  ac¬ 
corded  them.  In  such  cases  a  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  would  bake  and  seal  the  surface,  and 
give  worse  conditions  than  before  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  application  of  lime  tends  to 
render  the  soil  particles  flaky,  thus  making 
them  larger,  and  the  soil  more  open. 
Asked  what  proportion  of  their  nitrogen 
leguminous  cover  crops  take  from  the  air 
and  what  proportion  from  the  soil,  he  says, 
it  depends  on  conditions,  and  is  an  open 
problem. 

Injurious  Insects  in  1901.— Prof.  Slinger- 
land's  report  is  especially  interesting  in  so 
far  as  it  holds  out  the  hope  that  several  of 
our  insect  foes  are  on  the  decrease.  This 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  Forest  and 
Apple-tree  tent-caterpillars,  and  the  canker 
worm.  The  Hessian  fly  also  seems  to  have 
reached  the  climax  of  its  development,  and 
will  probably  appear  in  greatly  lessened 
numbers.  The  insect  enemies  of  these 
pests  are  multiplying.  In  1901  about  one- 
half  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  State  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  fly.  Tne  best  plan  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  ravages  is  by  means  of  sowing 
trap  patches  quite  early,  plowing  these  up 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Hessian 
fly  already  breeding  on  the  wheat  plants, 
and  then  sowing  for  a  crop  as  late  in  the 
season  as  practicable,  perhaps  at  the  end 
of  September.  Prof.  Slingerland  also  tells 
us  (what  many  of  us  had  discovered  al¬ 
ready  to  our  sorrow)  that  the  Striped 
cucumber-beetle  and  the  large  squash  or 
stink  bug  have  been  more  abundant,  and 
their  ravages  more  serious  last  year  than 
ever  before.  The  pumpkin  pie  and  the 
pickle  crops  have  been  exceedingly  short. 
Unfortunately  no  new  and  better  remedy 
for  these  pests  has  been  found  than  those 
known  and  practiced  for  years.  To  save 
the  crops  from  the  attacks  of  the  large 
Black  squash-bug  handpicking  of  the  old 
bugs  and  their  eggs  is  the  only  method  that 
offers  a  way  of  escape.  The  Cherry  fruit- 
fly  or  maggot  has  become  a  serious  danger 
to  our  cherry  industry;  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  of  its  natural  decrease, 
and  no  remedy  for  it  has  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered.  This  enemy  attacks  mostly  the  sour 
cherries.  The  Fall  web-worm  has  been 
very  destructive  at  the  East;  but  a  fungous 
disease  has  begun  to  attack  it.  t.  a. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

Seasons  change.  We  can’t 
change  them.  We  can’t  pre¬ 
vent  the  coming  of  cold  and 
damp  airs. 

But  we  can  prevent  the  sore 
throats,  the  coughs,  colds  and 
lung  troubles  by  taking  Scott’s 
Emulsion.  Nothing  does  more 
to  make  the  tender  throat 
tough.  Nothing  gives  such 
strength  to  weak  lungs. 

Don’t  take  risks — when  it’s 
easy  to  be  safe.  Now  is  the 
season  for  taking  Scott’s 
Emulsion  in  season. 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOW'NE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


“  Money  Back !  ” 

No  price  could  induce  you  to  part  with 
it  if  you  couldn’t  procure  another  hox. 

Veterinary  Pixine 

is  indicated  for  the  most  complicated 
aggravated,  offensive  cases  of  grease 
heel,  scratches,  mud  fever,  abscesses,  old 
sores,  hoof  rot,  cow-pox  and  skin  diseases 
of  months’  or  years’  standing.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  condition  or  how  long 
standing,  if  Veterinary  Pixine  fails  to 
c  ure  you  can  get  your  money  back. 

Its  penetrating,  absorbing,  antiseptic, 
healing  power  is  marvelously  effective. 
Its  worth  and  value  to  owners  of  horses 
and  domestic  animals  is  inestimable. 

I  2-oz.  box,  25c.  )  At  all  Druggists  and 
PRICK  •<  8-oz.  box,  50c.  >  Dealers,  or  sent 
(  5  pounds,  $4.  )  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


r*  ,  r>  ¥  Write  for  what  ex- 

San  Jose  scale  ^tmMour 

DERRICK  OIL  COMPANY,  Titusville,  Pa.  Box  52 


I)  o  o  fyhpm/  PLANTS.  C.  C.  NASH 
AUSpUCIly  Three  Rivers.  Mich. 
Strawberry  Plants,  116  varieties,  in  1, 12, 100  lots. 


APPLE  SUGGESTIONS 

Select  the  kind  of  trees  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  Here  are  some :  York  Imper¬ 
ial,  atrong.hardy,  good  bearer,  good  keeper. 
Ben  Bavin,  the  beet  market  apple  grown  ; 
highly  colored,  very  popular.  Trees  hardy 
and  productive.  Baldwin ,  Wealthy,  I Vincsap, 
Jonathan,  and  many  others,  also peach^pears.eto. , 
described  in  our  new  catalog.  It’s  free.  W  rite  for  1ft. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Boi  29  Berlin,  Md. 


SUCCEED  WHERE 
Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Book  Fret.  Result  of  76  years’  experiene* 


SOY  BEANS 


Cow  Peas,  Canada  Peas,  Clover, 
Vetches,  Corn,  Barley,  Emmer, 
Millet.  Rape.  Potatoes,  etc.  EDW.  K.  EVANS,  West 
Branch,  Mich.  (North  Latitude  14  deg.  12  m.) 


POTATOES , 
CORN, 

FIELD  SEED. 


SF"  Get  mv  prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  Erie,  Pa. 


Wheeler’s  Seeds  I  Always  Reliable 

HIS  PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE. 

Farmers  and  Truckers  trade  a  specialty.  Pure, 
fresh  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  at  lowest  prices. 
We  are  growers  of  true  Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 
Send  for  our  superb  catalogue,  free  to  all.  who  intend 
to  buy  seeds.  E.  E.  Wheeler,  Box  152,  Bridgeport, Conn 


20th  Century  Novelties  in 

PLANTSandiSEEDS 

We’ve  some  of  the  best  and  most  striking 
novelties  ever  sent  out.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  , 
our  illustrated  catalog.  It’s  yours  for  a  postal. 

LOUIS  P.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Keene,  N.  H. 


Seed  Potatoes— Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh.  Pure,  choice  seed.  L.  N.  Nelson,  Laney.Wls 


POTATOES 


—Selected  Seed.  Prlce-LlBt  Free. 
E.  M.  MARVIN,  Sun,  Mioh. 


SEED  POTATOES— Wholesale  prices  on  early  ship¬ 
ments.  Best  early  and  late  varieties.  Catalogue. 
W.  E.  1MES  SEED  CO.,  Capac,  Mich. 


k— 300  varieties.  Partridge 
w  ______  Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns.  ’  Circular  Free.  Address 

H1LER  BROTHERS,  Box  5,  Prattsburg,  N.  1 . 


Seed  Potatoes 


GARDEN  SLowaT  SEEDS: 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY, 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY 
We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  i 
and  do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  ■ 
1  Clover.  Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List,  also  1902  j 
Seed  Catalog  mailed  free. 

Henry  Phillipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  O. 


Amber  Cane  Seed 


SECOND  Crop  Seed  Potatoes— Best  seed  grown. 
Mature  earlier,  yield  more  and  finer  potatoes  than 
any  other  seed.  Choice  early  varieties.  Catalog 
free.  Alf.  A.  Whittington,  Marion  Sta.  Md. 


POTATOES 

Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Early  and  Reliable.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

The  Geo.W.P.JerrardCo. 

CARIBOU,  ME. 


POSITIVELY  THE  BEST  FORAGE  PLANT. 

Gives  a  sweet  nutritious  forage.  Grows  and  thrives 
in  soil  so  dry  that  corn  would  curl  up.  Can  be  used 
for  pasture,  green  fodder,  silage  or  hay.  Stock  eat  it 
as  a  boy  eats  a  stick  of  candy.  During  the  great 
drought  fields  of  Amber  Cane  stood  green  and  thrifty 
while  around  them  corn  and  meadow  grasses  were 
dead.  May  be  cut  twice  during  the  season — broadcast 
or  drilled  as  desired.  A  small  field  of  Amber  Cane 
may  be  pastured  down  by  sheep  or  hogs,  then  if  the 
stock  is  kept  out  for  two  weeks  it  will  grow  again 
and  furnish  more  pasture.  No  other  plant  can  take 
Its  place  for  growing  sweet  fodder  and  fine  pasture. 

Per  100  lbs.,  $5;  10  lbs.,  75c. 

POTATOES.  SEED  CORN.  ONION  SETS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

14  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  Box  688,  Chicago. 


LIVINGSTON’S 


2  Brand  NewTomatoes 

FOR  1002 

Send  for  our  free  annual  of  TRUE  BLUE  SEEDS,  and  read  all  about  them.  Our 
new  White  Celery  and  many  other  new  and  rare  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  besides  a 
full  line  of  Farm,  Field  and  Grass  Seeds. 

LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,  Box  309,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 

GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 

GRASS  RIIXTORES  SPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO  S01T  ALL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS’  MANUAL,  for  1902,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Grass 
and  o' her  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw 
this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 


GRASS  SEEDS 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


cortlandTst, 


NEW  YORK. 


SEED  CORN 


Eighteen  Tears  Experience  in  the  Seed  Cam 
Business  as  a  SPECIALTY,  convinces  us 
that  Farmers  prefer  to  buy  their  Seed 
Direct  from  the  Grower  ;  then  he  knows 
where  it  is  grown  ;  also  that  it  is  not  Commission  House,  or  Elevator  Corn  ;  besides  he  saves  the 
Middle  Man's  profits.  We  are  the  largest  Seed  Corn  growers  in  the  world,  and  have  sent  out  more 
Seed  Corn  in  the  past  few  years  than  any  other  Growers,  Seed  House  or  Seed  Firm  in  the  world.  We 
are  headquarters  for  Seed,  Oats  as  well.  Write  us  for  our  Free  Catalog  of  Seed  Corn,  Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds  Always  address  J.  R.  RATEKIN  &  SON,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


MWhnlocalo  Priooc  We **1“  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed 
llllUICoalC  riluCO.  Potatoes,  Farm  Seeds,  etc.,  on 

our  own  Farms,  and  sell  them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  Catalogue  free.  Please  write  for  it  to-day.  Don’t 

delay.  JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y, 


Isbell’s  Seeds  &£££££££ 

That's  what  the  trade  mark  means.  It  is  a  guarantee  of  Highest  qviality 
tested  seeds  and  is  put  on  every  package  of  seeds  for  your  protection. 
Every  time  you  find  it  on  a  package  of  seeds  you  may  be  sure  you  have  the 
best.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  F arm.  Garden  and  Flower 

SaA/1  C  W P  TY7  Q  7  1  it  frPP 

6.  M.  ISBELL’ A  CO.,  125  WEST  PEARL  ST.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


We  want 
YOU  to  try 


DREER’S  SEEDS 


rand  make  the  following  remarkable  offer  to  introduce  them  to  those 
who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  the  most  reliable  seed  sent  out 

.  urPCTlDI  CC  Crosby's  Beet,  White  Spine  Cucumber,  Wonderful  Lettuce; 

]  VCUL  I  ADLCO  Moss  Curled  Parsley,  Cardinal  Radish.  Stone  Tomato.  ' 

Cl  flilMCDC  Branching  Asters,  Diadem  Pinks,  Nasturtium, Large  Flowering 
i  LU  TV  kltd  l’lilox,  Shirley  Poppy,  Eckford’s  Sweet  Peas. 

uther  collection  of  six  full  size  packets  for  15  ets.,  or  both  collections  for  85  cents,  and 
in  addition  we  send  FREE  to  every  purchaser  KREEIt’8  GARDEN  CALENDAR 
the  liandsoinest  andrnost  complete  catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 
ever  issued:  a  Book  of  80S  page.,  with  beautiful  lithographed  and 
embossed  covers,  and  four  colored  plates  of  choice  Flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables.  If  collections  are  not  wanted,  but  you  intend  purchasing 
'/.jJlKSvJv,  Seeds,  Plants  or  Bulbs,  we  will  send  catalogue  free,  Jf  you 
■  mention  llus-papei. 

|  Tracker*  should  scud  for  our  Special  Market  Gardener's  List. " 

HENRY  4.  OREER.c.J.'.VPHIUDA.,  PA. 
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Rural  isms  ] 

i  ►» 


Tiie  Popularity  of  Privet. — No  or¬ 
namental  plant  has  gained  such  rapid 
popularity  as  the  Oval-leaved  privet,  Li- 
gustrum  ovalifolium,  commonly  known 
as  California  privet,  as  L.  Californicum 
was  formerly  wrongly  assigned  as  the 
specific  name.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was 
but  little  known  away  from  horticul¬ 
tural  centers,  and  used  very  sparingly 
as  a  hedge  or  lawn  plant,  but  it  was 
found  to  be  well  adapted  for  seaside 
planting,  thriving  well  right  up  to  the 
salt  spray,  and  gradually  became  popu¬ 
lar  about  the  coast  resorts.  While  it 
is  still  regarded  as  of  doubtful  hardiness 
north  of  Long  Island,  it  is  noticed  that 
well-fed  plants  are  seldom  much  injured 
even  in  more  severe  climates,  but  plant¬ 
ings  on  poor  clay  or  thin,  dry  uplands 
are  often  killed  outright.  The  demand 
for  privet  has  grown  very  large  lately, 
and  it  is  now  quoted  in  quantity  by  nur¬ 
series  that  once  barely  gave  it  mention, 
and  is  now  planted  by  the  thousand 
where  only  chance  specimens  were  pre¬ 
viously  used.  A  trade  has  sprung  up  in 
the  wood  from  hedge  clippings  to  be  used 
for  cuttings,  and  they  are  freely  shipped 
inland  from  the  older  plantings.  Privet 
has  long  been  grown  as  a  money  crop 
by  small  landholuers  about  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  has  returned  considerable 
revenue  for  the  last  10  years,  as  prices 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $50  per  1,000  for 
good  two-year-old  plants  were  obtained, 
and  a  fair  “stand”  would  represent  from 
12,000  to  18,000  plants  to  the  acre.  Like 
all  profitable  local  industries,  however, 
it  is  now  overdone,  and  the  price  has 
declined  nearly  one-half,  with  a  growing 
uncertainty  as  to  timely  sales.  The  use 
of  privet,  however,  is  rapidly  extending, 
and  it  is  now  planted  about  the  most 
humble  homes  to  take  the  place  of  yard 
fences,  now  becoming  obsolete.  No  one 
now  thinks  of  planting  Osage  orange,  as 
is  is  far  inferior  to  privet  in  beauty  and 
durability  under  the  same  conditions. 
Privet  has  no  thorns,  and  will  not  turn 
stock  as  well  as  the  Osage  orange  when 
young,  but  when  protected  with  wire  or 
other  means  until  well  established  it  is 
quite  effective,  as  domestic  animals  show 
little  inclination  to  force  such  a  dense 
barrier  or  to  browse  the  foliage.  The 
field  of  privet,  however,  lies  in  its  adapt¬ 
ability  for  ornamental  situations.  When 
properly  clipped  fine  specimen  plants 
are  soon  formed,  and  nothing  in  the  way 
of  deciduous  shrubs  can  excel  it  as  a  low 
wind-break  or  shelter.  When  planting 
the  Rural  Grounds  we  were  bothered  by 
an  outcrop  of  rock  on  a  slope  near  a 
poultry  yard,  over  which  the  soil  was 
too  thin  to  sustain  most  ornamentals. 
As  grass  was  not  likely  to  grow  on  such 
a  spot  the  problem  was  solved  by  setting 
a  number  of  strong  privet  plants  two  feet 
apart  each  way.  They  were  clipped  very 
close  and  well  watered  until  established. 
The  fowls,  when  at  liberty,  soon  began 
to  appreciate  the  shade  and  protection, 
and  have  so  enriched  this  group,  which 
has  extended  so  that  it  covers  nearly  a 
square  rod,  until  it  is  the  most  luxuri¬ 
ant  mass  of  foliage  on  the  place  during 
Summer.  No  care  is  needed  beyond 
shearing  the  new  growth  four  or  five 
times  during  the  growing  season.  The 
effect  is  that  of  an  immense  single,  low- 
growing  plant  less  than  four  feet  high 
in  the  center,  as  no  trunks  are  visible. 
The  shade  is  so  dense  that  fowls  seek  its 
shelter  at  once  in  hot  weather,  and  as 
the  foliage  is  retained  until  late  Decem¬ 
ber  it  also  forms  an  admirable  protec¬ 
tion  against  raw  winds.  It  would  seem 
that  if  the  merits  of  privet  for  this  pur 
pose  were  generally  known  it  would  be 
planted  for  chicken  shelters  where  it  is 
sufficiently  hardy.  No  hawk  or  preda¬ 
tory  bird  could  reach  the  fowls  through 
such  a  dense  thicket,  which  would  be 
resorted  to  at  the  slightest  alarm.  Pri¬ 
vet  plants  may  now  be  had  from  nur¬ 
serymen  as  low  as  50  cents  a  dozen. 
Their  trial  for  group,  screens  and  single 
specimens,  as  well  as  for  ornamental 
hedges  is  strongly  recommended. 


An  Elusive  Radish. — Being  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  scarcity  of  desirable  Sum¬ 
mer  radishes  the  writer  began,  about  10 
years  ago,  breeding  experiments  looking 
toward  the  development  of  a  type  which 
would  grow  well  during  the  Summer 
heat,  remain  in  good  eating  condition  a 
reasonable  time,  and  be  of  sightly  ap¬ 
pearance  and  mild  flavor.  Beckert’s 
Chartier  came  nearest  the  ideal  in  mind 
at  the  time,  but  it  requires  about  eight 
weeks  to  develop,  and  though  mild,  crisp 
and  tender  when  at  its  best  soon  grows 
coarse  and  pithy.  To  impart  greater 
durability  of  texture  and  restrain  the 
tendency  rapidly  to  run  to  seed  the  Char- 
tier  was  pollenized  with  a  hard  white 
Summer  radish  of  local  origin,  and  the 
best  of  the  resulting  crosses,  which  were 
rather  too  pungent  in  flavor,  with  an 
unintroduced  white  Chinese  radish  the 
succeeding  year.  This  induced  the  hy¬ 
brids  to  “break”  wildly,  but  a  few  roots 
retained  the  form  and  some  of  the  crim¬ 
son  coloring  of  Chartier,  though  with 
hard  texture  and  slow  maturity.  The 
long  early  scarlet  and  a  forcing  round 
scarlet  variety  were  next  successively  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  strain  and  rigid  selection 
began,  after  growing  seedlings  from  the 
last  cross.  There  was  not  as  much  varia¬ 
tion  among  these  later  generations  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  the  loolt- 
ed-for  type  was  very  slow  in  developing 
until  the  eighth  year,  when  it  appeared 
at  a  bound,  all  the  seedlings  being  much 
alike,  varying  only  in  proportionate 
length.  The  newcomer  was  of  the  Char¬ 
tier  type,  pale  rose  shading  to  white  in 
color,  tender,  succulent  and  well-flavor¬ 
ed.  It  developed  rapidly  but  retained  a 
small  top,  and  was  very  slow  in  running 
to  seed,  standing  in  good  condition  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  the  hottest  weather.  Here, 
apparently,  was  a  good  thing,  planned 
and  worked  for  but  secured  at  last.  The 
next  year,  as  grown  from  seeds  saved 
from  the  most  perfect  specimens,  they 
came  so  uniform  that  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  defect  appeared  to  be  the  shy  seed¬ 
ing  of  the  selected  roots.  The  next  year 
the  new  radish  was  planted  with  high 
hopes,  but  a  great  proportion  failed  to 
“bottom  out,”  running  at  once  to  seed 
like  charlock  or  wild  mustard.  So  com¬ 
plete  was  the  reversion  that  except  for 
the  white  flowers  the  degenerate  plants 
could  -  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
charlock.  This  was  disappointing,  but 
the  best  specimens  of  those  showing  no 
deterioration  were  isolated  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  others,  and  seeds  again 
carefully  saved.  The  result  of  this  last 
sowing  revealed  a  general  stampede  to¬ 
ward  the  primitive  wild  radish — scarce¬ 
ly  two  per  cent  keeping  to  the  improved 
type,  which  had  seemed  at  one  time  in 
a  fair  way  to  become  fixed — and  in  this 
abrupt  manner  our  ideal  Summer  radish 
slipped  out  of  existence. 

The  uncertainties  of  breeding  by  hy¬ 
bridization  special  types  of  such  eco¬ 
nomic  and  ornamental  plants  as  must 
commonly  be  propagated  from  seeds,  is 
thus  detailed  at  some  length  as  explana¬ 
tory  of  the  tendency  of  many  high-bred 
strains,  originally  produced  by  cross¬ 
breeding,  to  fall  away  from  the  adver¬ 
tised  standard.  Mendel’s  law  of  hybridi¬ 
zation,  based  on  long  and  carefully- 
conducted  experiments,  seems  to  show 
that  the  pollen  and  seed  embryo  cells 
of  diverse  plants  of  the  same  species  or 
genus  invariably  unite  in  a  definite 
manner,  and  that  however  various  the 
association  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
parents  may  be  in  the  progeny  the  sep¬ 
arate  individualities  are  preserved, 
though  often  dormant,  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  may  at  any  time  reappear 
with  startling  suddenness  in  individual 
plants.  There  will  ever  be  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  fixing  and  retaining  types  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing,  where  seed  propa¬ 
gation  is  necessary,  though  occasionally 
a  hybrid  is  so  happily  balanced  that  it 
seems  to  become  a  new  species  and  may 
be  grown  on  indefinitely  with  reasonable 
care  in  selection.  w.  v.  r. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

Fresh  Burned  Ground  Lime 

for  Bordeaux  Mixture,”  Bug  Exterminator.  White¬ 
washing  Disinfecting  purposes  and  for  Lime  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  full  Information,  address 

THE  SENECA  WHITE  LIME  CO.,  Fostoria,  O. 


BLACK  DEATH 

The  cheapest  and  best  insecticide 
known.  Positively  kills  POTATO 
BUGS  and  all  other  creeping  things 
that  eat  the  leaves  of  vegetables 
and  plants.  Write  for  circular. 
O-AT-KA  CHEMICAL  CO., 
Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

the  lightning 

y  .'  C  Compressed  Air  Sprayer 
i  Patented  1900) 

Holds  4  gallons  Pump  in  a 
little  air  with  the  pump  which 
is  attached  to  the  reservoir. 
No  more  labor  required  Will 
kill  all  kinds  of  insects.  WiU 
spray  tall  trees  Will  spray 
two  rows  of  potatoes  at  one 
time,  and  as  fast  as  the  oper¬ 
ator  can  walk.  Big  money  for 
agents.  D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Fruit. 

Its  quality  influences 
the  selling  price. 
Profitable  fruit 
growing  insured  only 
when  enough  actual 

Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quantity  nor 
good  quality  possible 
without  Potash. 


Write  for  our  free  books 
giving  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


PROFIT  or  LOSS? 


That's  (he  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 


Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  THE  SNOW  FLAKE 
LIME  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


Men  Wanted 

$20  A  DAY 

is  what  one  new  man  has  just  made.  Another  has 
sold  and  delivered  660  machines  and  lias  nearly  100 
more  sold  for  later  delivery.  This  new  style  Spray- 
t-r  has  “Kant-Klog”  nozzle  and  sells  like  hot  cakes. 
We  want  some  one  to  sell  them  in  your  locality  at 
once.  Sprays  trees,  potatoes,  vegetables,  etc. 
Washes  wagons,  windows  and  has  many  other  uses. 
Write  for  circulars  telling  how  to  get 

ONE  SPRAYER  FREE. 

ROCHESTER  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

1 6  East  Ave., _ Rochester.  N.  Y. 


WITH  THE 

IP1RE  KING. 

This  is  the  only  hand  pump  hav¬ 
ing  a  mechanical  automatic  agi¬ 
tator  with  a  brush  for  keeping  the 
suction  strainer  clean.  This  Co. 
also  make  the  Garfield  Knapsack  and 
Orchard  Monarch,  and  can  furnish 
the  New  Process  Lime,  which  requires  no  slack¬ 
ing  or  straining.  Valuable  book  sent  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  St.,  Lock  port,  N,  T. 


with  the  “incomparable’ 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLE)! 

and  onr  world’s  beat  outfit  you  are  abeo  r 
i  lute  master  of  the  situation.  Insects  and  dia*f 
lease  fall  before  this  all  conquering  outfit.  > 
|Se°  the  book.  It  is  free.  Write  for  It  now.  A 
THE  DEM1NG  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 
Western  Agta.,  Henion  A  Hubbell,  Chicago. 


erosene 


Pays, 


Our  Barrel  ......  _  ,  „ 

(seecut)is  the  best  Pump  made 
for  emulsifying  nn<l  Sprnjlne 
Kerosene  and  Water.  Two 
pumps  operated  by  one  lever, 
one  drawing  Oil  from  the  Oil 
Tank,  and  the  other  Water 
from  the  surrounding  barrel, 
blending  both  at  the  point  of 
discharged!  a  milk  like  emul¬ 
sion.  The  amount  of  oil 
used  is  easily  regulated— from 
5%  to  25%  as  desired.  We 
,  handle  a  full  line  of  Spray 
Pumps  and  K  napsack  Sprayers  of  all 
elzes.  Also  all  kinds  of  Farm  and  Garden 
Seeds  Implements,  etc.  All  fully  described 
and  Illustrated  In  our  £rco  catalogue  No.  12 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO., 

205  N.  Paca  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ill* 

PAY 


r  Thisiseasy  to  do  if  you  spray  your  trees. 
Now  a  word  about  sprayers.  Get 
the  best  when  yon  buy. 

THE  HARDIE 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

k  ii  6  best,  because  they  have  brass 
hall  valves,  patent  agitator,  an  adjust¬ 
able  plunger  that  will  never  leak.  No 
leather  nor  rubber  about  them. 
That’s  why  they  work  so  easy, 
give  such  a  fine  spray  and  cost 
nothing  for  repairs.  We  make 
them  all  sizes, to  supply  from  one 
to  eight  nozzles.  Our  catalog  tells 
the  whole  storv.  Itisfrfe.  Ask  for  it. 

THE  HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMP  MFG.  CO., 
74  Lamed  St.,  Detroit,  Mich,  j 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER 

lafGuaranteed  to  sow  60  acres  per 
day  (either  horseback  or  on 
foot)  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Mil¬ 
let,  Flax,  etc.  Will  be 
•ent  to  any  Post  Office  $  I  (JP 

on  receipt  of .  I  iZ  J 

If  not  satisfactory,  money  refunded. 

Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 

W.  J.  BUSS,  53  Day  St..  Golden.  III. 

We  with  pride  recommend  the  Lightning  Seed 
Sower,  the  best  sower  made.  They  have  forced  all 
others  out  of  the  market  In  this  section.  Farmers 
U6e  only  the  Lightning.  It  will  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  It.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced. 

H.  H.  EMM1NGA,  Banker,  GraiD  and  Seeds. 

M.  L  &  A.  E.  SELBY,  Hay,  Grain  and  Seeds. 
TENHAFFK  &  11E  YNOLD8,  Stock  lealers. 
MoOUAY  &  THOMAS,  Implement  Dealers. 


harvest.  That’s  what  you  want.  Careful  seeding  is  the  first  I 
step  toward  it.  The  best  seeder  is  the  popular 

CAHOON 

BROADCAST  SEEDER 

\  It  is  best  because  it  saves  one-third  the  seed 
’  four-fifths  the  labor  of  hand  sowing;  because 
it  distributes  the  seed  evenly;  because  anyone  can 
use  it  and  lasts  a  lifetime.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

Goodell  Co.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

rnamwiBw 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samples. 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co.  HERR,% 


PA. 


Use  Nitrate  Of  Soda 


CORN,  WHEAT,  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES. 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  when  you  use 
this  Standard  High  Grade  Amnioniate. 
Formulas  and  other  valuable  information  free. 


WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 


12  John  Street. 


Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  New  York 


-  For  Money  Crops  - 


1902 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“Impossible,  I  cannot  give  it.’’ 

“Biit  I’ve  got  to  see  one  of  them!’’ 

“What  for?” 

“To  help  get  a  post  office  appointment 
for  a<  friend  of  mine!” 

“Oh,  no!  no!  It  won’t  do  you  a  bit  of 
good.” 

The  old  gentleman  looked  about  as  thor¬ 
oughly  annoyed  as  a  man  could.  He  glanced 
at  the  electric  button  and  I  fully  expected.] 
to  see  him  call  his  secretary  to  show  me 
out.  His  hand  started  but  it  halted  half- 
way  and  he  asked: 

“Who  wants  this  post  office?” 

“My  mother-in-law!” 

“What!!!” 

“My  mother-in-law!” 

The  old  gentleman  grinned  from  ear  to 
ear!  He  thumped  on  his  desk  and  said, 
with  a  chuckle:  “Any  man  who  comes  here 
in  the  interest  of  his  mother-in-law  de¬ 
serves  all  he  can  get — even  if  he  is  trying 
to  turn  her  off  on  the  Government.” 

He  wrote  me  a  good  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and  sent 
me  off  in  high  hopes. 

And  Grandmother  got  the  post  office? 

Well,  hardly!  I  got  a  freezing  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  I  can  feel  yet. 

I  know  what  a  western  blizzard  is,  for  I 
had  my  ear  frozen  in  one,  but  I  got  a  smile 
and  a  wave  of  the  hand  that  discounted 
it  by  40  degrees.  Why,  they  even  held  on 
to  Uncle  Jerry’s  letter,  which  I  hoped  to 
keep  as  a  souvenir.  There  are  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  my  exit  which 
I  have  not  space  to  relate.  No,  the  Hope 
Farm  man  is  no  politician— for  which  fact 
he  is  profoundly  thankful.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  ana 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


HOPE  FARM. N0TES 

What  is  Smoke?— Here  is  one  from  Iowa: 

“Within  a  few  blocks  of  my  home  there 
is  a  chimney  80  feet  high  where  soft  coal 
is  burned  to  heat  steam  to  warm  four  large 
college  buildings.  Out  of  that  stack  pours 
a  huge  black  cloud  of  smoke.  Now,  of 
what  constituents  is  that  smoke  composed? 

What  becomes  of  the  material  out  of 
which  the  smoke  is  composed?” 

While  I  am  not  a  scientist  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  plans  and  hopes  go  up  in  high¬ 
ly-colored  smoke!  As  I  understand  it,  coal 
is  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen.  If  you  could  burn  it 
perfectly  there  would  pass  away  through 
the  chimney  steam,  carbonic  acid  and  nit¬ 
rogen  and  these  alone  would  be  nearly 
colorless.  The  combustion  of  coal  in  ordi¬ 
nary  furnaces  is  not  complete  and  so  there 
are  found  mixed  with  the  others,  gases 
that  might  have  burned  and  fine  particles 
of  unburned  carbon.  These  are  little  pieces 
of  the  fuel  so  light  that  they  float  up  in 
the  draught  through  the  chimney.  They 
give  the  dark  color  to  smoke  and  form 
what  we  call  soot  when  they  gather  in 
black  masses  on  the  sides  of  the  chimney. 

The  gases  and  vapor  in  the  smoke  blend 
with  the  air.  The  little  pieces  of  carbon 
or  “soot”  float  about  and  finally  settle  to 
the  ground  or  join  dust  storms.  Thus  the 
color  is  given  to  smoke  by  the  parts  that 
should  have  burned,  but  did  not  do  so. 

Human  Smoke.— I  remarked  that  the  Hope 
Farm  man  has  seen  various  plans  go  up 
in  smoke.  I  regret  to  be  forced  to  admit 
the  truth  of  that  statement.  The  smoke 
was  often  so  dark  colored  that  it  attracted 
attention  from  far  and  near,  and  brought 
shame  and  sorrow  upon  me.  Now,  if  a 
man’s  mistakes  and  poor  judgments  could 
be  oxidized  quietly  and  completely,  they 
wouldn’t  make  much  show,  and  the  world 
might  go  on  minding  its  own  business.  My 
experience  is  that  we  are  apt  to  talk  and 
brag  too  much  about  them,  and  all  these 
words  color  the  smoke.  Then,  again,  we 
don’t  always  work  them  out  as  well  as  we 
might,  and  all  this  unburned  matter,  like 
the  little  particles  of  coal,  makes  the 
“soot”  that  just  suits  our  critics.  In  some 
cases  “smoke”  is  reburned  until  all  possible 
fuel  is  taken  out  of  it.  Can  the  smoke  of 
failure  or  misdirected  energy  be  reburned 
in  like  manner?  Why,  yes— your  neighbors 
and  friends  will  know  how  to  burn  it  so 
that  you  will  feel  its  heat  for  years. 

Fodder  Question.— An  Ohio  reader  is 
looking  ahead  for  next  Winter’s  fodder: 

“Would  sowing  to  millet  be  more  valu¬ 
able  as  a  feed  for  cows  in  Winter  than 
corn  fodder,  if  early?  The  farm  has  been 
badly  run,  and  I  must  take  the  shortest 
course  to  get  feed  for  next  Winter  for 
dairy  cows  and  farm  horses.”  d.  f.  w. 

I  would  use  corn.  With  me  millet  re¬ 
quires  a  richer  soil,  and  I  think  it  leaves 
the  ground  in  poorer  condition  than  corn. 

I  would  rather  sow  our  Thoroughbred  flint 
corn  than  any  variety  of  millet.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  are  feeding  shredded  fodder  to  all 
our  stock.  Millet  could  only  be  fed  to  the 
cows.  When  the  waste  molasses  is  put  on 
the  shredded  corn  the  cows  eat  it  as  well 
as  they  would  silage.  Millet  will  “run” 
that  farm  faster  down  hill  than  ever.  If 
you  could  sow  Canada  field  peas  early,  cut 
them  green  or  cure  for  hay,  then  plow  and 
plant  corn  fodder,  sowing  turnips  and 
Crimson  clover  at  the  last  cultivation,  you-rur-  PUPPI/A  DATATO  PI  AMTFR 
will  get  fair  crops  and  cover  the  land  for  1  nL  LUKt.lV\  r  L/lli  I 

Winter.  On  a  farm  of  this  sort  you  need 
fertilizer — unless  you  have  a  lot  of  manure. 

You  can  turn  the  fertilizer  into  fodder  and 
the  fodder  into  manure. 

Politics.— I  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  Every 
which  ends  as  follows: 


io9 


CAUTION 

Our  Weeder  tooth  so  completely  eclipsed  all 
round  tooth  weeders  tliat  several  manufacturers 
came  out  with  cunningly  devised  imitations. 

The  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Davidson  Weeder  (tiat  tooth),  are 
permanently  enjoined  as  infringers  of  our  patent,  by 
order  of  United  States  Appellate  Court,  and  have 
made  full  settlement  with  us.  For  information  to 
farmers  aud  dealers  (who  are  also  amenable  to  the 
law),  we  give  a  quotation  from  the  court’s  decree, 
dethung  the  scope  of  our  patent. 

“Substantially  round  or  equivalently  shaped  in 
cross  section,  and  small  in  size,  adapted  to  engage 
with  the  soil,  and  a  tiat  spring,  yielding  ppper  por¬ 
tion.”  Full  copy  will  be  sent  on  application. 

We  now  liave  suit  pending  in  United  States  Court 
against  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of  York,  Pa. 
We  shall  instruct  our  agents  to  list  (for  future  ac¬ 
counting)  all  dealers  or  fanners  selling  or  using 
infringing  weeders  in  their  territory. 

We  do  not  desire  litigation  with  any  one,  but  we 
must  protect  ourselves  in  theenjoyment  of  the  rights 
justly  ours  as  originators  of  the  flat  tooth  weeder. 

Since  our  Anti-Clog  Weeder  lias  proved  a  big  in¬ 
vestment  to  more  tlian  00,000  fanners  in  the  United 
States,  thousands  liave  written  us  tliat  rather  than 
be  without  one  now  they  would  buy  one  every  year. 

May  we  tell  you  all  about  it?  Sell  you  one  direct 
from  factory  and  deliver  at  your  depot,  freight  pre¬ 
paid,  if  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  CO,  York,  Pa. 


AL. PLANTER 

should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds, 

Field,  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas, 
Beans,  Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,etc. 

It  should  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  check  at  the  will  of 
the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
homo  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 
iror  Aero 

easily  adjusted.  easy  to  handle. 

WEIGHS  150  LBS. 


The  Eclipse 


Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Distributer 

does  all  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
seed  from  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
50  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  arestrongly 
built  of  good  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 


ACME 


Agents 

Wanted 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 
I  deUver  free  on  board  at  NewYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco,  etc. 
Sizes  3  TO  13  1-2  Feet 

he  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 
HP-Riding'  Harrow 
Bp*  on  earth.  We 
_  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 
all  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MFR.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


iron  Age 

Thn  rmmA  has  ffrown 


No.  15 
Iron  Ago 
Combined 

Single  Wheel 
Hoe,  llill  and 
Drill  Seeder. 


No.  12 
Iron  Age 
Wheel  How 
and  Cultivator 


The  name  has  grown 
in  fame  since  1836.  Farmers  have 
grown  in  enterprise  since  then.  Iron 
Age  implements  have  helped 
make  crops  larger,  expense 
smaller.  There’s  a 
long  line  of  Iron 
Age  tools— for  farm 
aud  garden  work— 
every  one  a  winner ! 

They  are  fully  described  in  the 

Iron  Age  Book  for  1902 

It  will  give  you  ideas.  It  shows  the  tools  by  large,  accurate 
wood  engravings,  “just  as  they  are,”  gives  prices  and  all 
details.  Whether  you  have  a  quarter  acre  garden 
or  a  great  big  farm  you  can  find  the  tools  you* 
need  described  in  this  book.  It  is  Free. 

, BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

Boxl02, 

~y?\L I  \-y  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


No.  6 
Iron  Age 
Horae  Hoe 
and  Cultivator 


No.  70  Iron  Age 
Combined  Pivot 
and  Fixed  Wheel 
Riding  Cultivator 


This  Yankee  Spring  Tooth  Riding  Harrow 

is  the  best  and  only  practical  riding  spring  tooth  harrow  made.  Equal  of  similar 
harrows  sold  at  more  than  twice  the  price.  Wheels  are  set  on  a  long  steel  axle — 
cannot  become  untrue,  rock  or  wabble.  Frame  is  high,  almost  impossible  to  clog 
it.  Front  end  is  supported  by  large  strong  castor  w  heels  or  shoes  according  to 
whether  the  ground  is  rough  or  smooth.  Strong,  convenient  levers  for  control¬ 
ling  depth  and  regulating  teeth;  throws  them  entirely  out  of  the  way  in  moving 
harrow  from  place  to  place.  Lightest  draft.  Consider  these  points.  Do  not  buy 
before  seeing  our  large  General  Catalogue  of  Farm  Implements  and  Field  and  L;*- 
Garden  Seeds.  Mulled  tree  on  request. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Is  light,  strong,  weighs  with  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment,  285  pounds;  is  light' draft  for 
one  horse;  is  95  per  cent eorrect 
in  its  drop;  will  sow  from  150  to 
700  pound*  fertilizer  per  acre; 
plants  whole  or  cut  seed  ;  wifi 
plant  any  depth  required;  is 
made  with  or  without  fertilizer 
attachment.  Write  for  Testi¬ 
monial  Circular.  Send  for  our 

"The  Hope  Farm  man  doesn’t  seem  to  be«u“;~#nti>'-^j^A 
much  of  a  politician!” 

He  is  quite  right  about  that,  and  he 
doesn’t  hurt  my  feelings  by  saying  so.  I 
went  on  a  political  mission  once,  and  don’t 
want  to  go  again!  Grandmother  is  the 
only  Hope  Farmer  who  ever  held  down  a 
political  job.  She  may  not  look  it  now, 
but  some  years  ago  she  was  a  lively  post¬ 
mistress  in  a  Mississippi  town.  She  lost 
the  job  when  the  ins  went  out,  but  when 
they  came  back  she  wanted  it  again.  I  was 
requested  by  some  of  my  fellow  citizens 
to  go  to  Washington  and  use  my  vast  in¬ 
fluence  in  her  behalf!  That  was  over  10 
years  ago.  I  thought  quite  highly  of  my- 
setl  then,  since  the  Madame  hadn’t  had 
time  to  point  out  all  of  my  failings.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  found  Washington 
filled  with  cold-blooded  people  who  had 
never  heard  of  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  and 
pulled  my  “pull”  out  by  the  roots  by  sim¬ 
ply  staring  at  me!  I  was  turned  down  by 
white  men,  black  men  and  yellow  men 
until  I  turned  up  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Uncle  Jerry  Rusk  was  then 
Secretary,  and  after  hanging  around  for 
some  time  I  got  in  to  see  him.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  our  conversation  was 
ibout  as  follows: 

“What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“I  would  like  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
.he  President  or  the  Postmaster-General.” 


LEAN’S satlelel HARROWS  HAND  ROLLERS 


Made  throughout  of  specially  forged  steel  and  tempered  under 
our  own  process.  Light  weight  and  light  draft  combined  with 
greatest  strength  and  rigidity.  All  working  parts  are  placed 
within  an  outside  frame.  The  position  of  the  teeth  can  be 
instantly  adjusted  by  steel  lever  to  any  position  or  cleared 
of  rubbish  without  stopping  team.  In  pre- 
paring  ground  for  seed  or  for  harrowing  all  f  Steel 

kinds  of  crops  there  is  nothing  that  will  equal  Lean’s*  f  hand 

f _  Roller 

OUR 


Send  for 
Illustrated 
catalogue  to-day. 


STEEL  ROLLERS 

are  so  constructed  that  all  parts  are  inter¬ 
changeable  and  If  any  part  should  break,  can 
he  repaired  at  home  at  small  cost.  We  want  to 
tell  you  more.  Why  not  Bend  for  our  catalogue? 


RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO.  MANSFIELD.0HI0, 


POTATO  MACH  I N  ERY 


Our  POTATO 

ALSO 

PLANTS 

CORN. 

BEANS. 

ENSILAGE. 

DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZER. 


WE  MAKE 

CUTTERS, 

WEEDERS, 

SPRAYERS. 

DIGGERS, 

SORTERS, 

BARREL  CHURNS. 

POST-HOLE 

AUGERS, 

LAWN  SWINGS. 


THE  ONLY’  CONCERN  IN  THE  WORLD  MAKING  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  POT  ATO  MACH  I N  ERY 
AN  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION.  TWENTY  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE. _ 


AS  PIN  WALL  MFG.  CO.  micchkmsna. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  15 


Live  Stockand  Dairy 


HENS  IN  COLD  HOUSES. 

I  am  asked  to  state  the  conditions 
under  which  my  hens  lay  as  reported 
on  page  91.  “Are  the  houses  artificially 
warmed?  What,  how  much,  and  how 
often  do  you  feed  them?  What  breed 
of  fowls  are  they?”  Such  are  some  of 
the  questions  asked  me  by  farmers 
around  here,  who  “haven’t  had  an  egg 
since  last  October.”  I  would  say  in  re¬ 
ply  that  the  henhouses  are  not  arti¬ 
ficially  warmed,  are  not  even  double- 
boarded,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
house  constructed,  the  doors  are  kept 
open  wide  all  day  and  water  freezes  in 
them  whenever  the  outside  temperature 
is  a  little  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
doors  are  closed  at  night,  but  that  does 
not  raise  the  temperature  sufficiently  to 
prevent  the  eggs  which  are  laid  from 
the  roosts  during  the  night  from  freez¬ 
ing  and  cracking  open.  We  often  get 
from  one  to  five  eggs  in  the  morning 
on  the  droppings  boards,  and  nearly  al¬ 
ways  they  are  frozen.  So  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  extra  warm  poultry  houses 
are  not  an  absolute  necessity  for  fairly 
good  laying. 

I  presume  my  hens  would  lay  more 
eggs  if  their  houses  were  warmer,  but 
under  above  conditions  I  have  one  coop 
of  White  Wyandotte  pullets  that  have 
laid  from  13  to  18  eggs  a  day  ever  since 
the  middle  of  November.  That  is  hardly 
a  fair  statement,  though,  for  there  was 
only  one  day  that  we  got  18  eggs  from 
them,  but  they  have  laid  15,  16  and  17 
a  good  many  times. 

The  coops  are  10  feet  square,  with  an 
8x10  feet  scratching  shed  connecting 
each  coop  to  the  next  one.  All  have 
earth  floors,  and  the  ground  inside  is 
dry  enough  so  that  it  never  freezes,  and 
it  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  sometimes 
half  of  the  floor  surface  covered  with 
hens  wallowing  in  the  dirt  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves.  I  think  a  wooden  floor 
in  a  henhouse  is  undesirable,  unless  it 
is  kept  covered  with  at  least  six  inches 
of  soil,  in  which  case  it  might  as  well 
be  an  earth  floor.  In  time  the  wood  be¬ 
comes  so  saturated  with  the  droppings 
that  it  is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  fowls.  I  find  that  is  the 
case  with  the  droppings  boards,  al¬ 
though  they  are  kept  covered  with  an 
inch  of  dry  soil;  and  in  my  later  built 
houses  they  are  made  of  matched 
(tongued  and  grooved)  boards,  planed 
smooth  and  painted  with  three  or  four 
coats  of  good  paint,  to  prevent  that 
saturation.  To  say  what  I  wish  to  say 
about  feeding  would  make  this  article 
too  long,  so  I  will  reserve  that  for  a 
future  number.  o.  a.  c. 

Willington,  Conn 


How  to  Nurse  Baby  Pigs. 

C.  S.  Plumb  says  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y. 
that  he  has  found  great  difficulty  in 
raising  pigs  without  the  mother.  As  I 
have  been  very  successful,  I  will  give 
my  experience.  Four  years  since,  a  sow 
died  and  left  11  pigs.  The  hired  man 
brought  them  to  me.  It  was  midsum¬ 
mer.  I  put  them  in  the  conservatory; 
being  warm  there,  they  could  have  sun 
and  air.  I  had  two  flour  barrels  brought 
in.  The  girl  who  fed  them  caught  all 
the  pigs  and  put  them  in  one  barrel, 
and  as  she  fed  them  put  each  one  in  the 
other  barrel.  I  took  new  milk,  and  put 
about  an  eighth  part  water.  I  gave  each 
one  an  extract  bottle  one- third  full;  of 
course,  as  they  grew  older,  I  increased 
the  quantity.  They  all  lived  and  were 
very  thrifty.  I  have  often  raised  them, 
but  not  so  many  as  11  at  one  time.  If 
you  take  them  in  the  Winter  they  must 
be  kept  warm.  There  is  just  one  thing 
to  say  about  feeding  hogs;  I  do  not 


think  it  pays  to  feed  whole  corn  to 
them.  I  feed  mush;  it  is  not  much 
trouble.  Put  two  quarts  of  meal  in  a 
common  bucket  and  pour  a  large  kettle 
full  of  boiling  water  on  it  and  stir  well. 
I  have  been  trying  it  for  50  years. 

Fauquier  Co.,  Va.  mrs.  s.  n.  field. 

“The  World’s  Butter  Test” 

A  report  has  been  widely  circulated  that 
the  world's  butter  record  was  recently 
broken  by  a  Holstein  cow  at  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station,  which  gave  in  seven 
days  584  pounds  of  milk,  capable  of  making 
29  pounds,  5.7  ounces  of  butter,  according 
to  the  Babcock  test.  It  is  not  usual  to 
transfer  the  championship  in  any  line  to 
another  individual  until  a  better  perform¬ 
ance  Is  shown.  In  this  instance  the  butter 
was  not  actually  made,  and  even  though 
this  amount  had  been  produced,  it  would 
not  have  broken  the  record,  for  in  the 
Jersey  breed  alone  there  are  15  cows  with 
weekly  records  of  29  pounds,  12  ounces  or 
better.  It  is  also  stated  that  this  Hol¬ 
stein’s  performance  beats  the  world’s  milk 
record,  yet  the  Holstein  test  book  names 
eight  cows  that  have  given  over  600  pounds 
of  milk  in  seven  days.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  of  these  claims  are  unfound¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  only  just  that  dairymen  should 
know  the  facts.  harry  jenkins. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.’’  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Years  Old 


and  carrying  with  each  year 
an  un equaled  record  for 
economy  and  durability. 


Three  different  people  wrote  us  recently 
that  they  have  used  Uuberoid  for  nine 
years  without  spending  a  cent  for  re¬ 
pairs,  and  in  each  case  it  is  still  In 
good  condition. 

THE 

Standard  Paint  Company, 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Dutch  Belted  Calves 

Of  G.  G.  GIBBS,  Vail,  N.  J. 

A  Grand  Bargain  on  20  Reg.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Ewes;  also  a  few  Polled  Durham  Bull  Calves 
J.  E.  WYLER,  Mount  Hope,  Ohio. 

POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for, 1 002.  ieo  page*,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc*  How  to  raise  chickens  sue* 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies*  Dia¬ 
grams  with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Insnbators,  Brooders  and  thorough¬ 
bred  Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15e. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  286,  P roe  pert.  Ill* 


Where 

awke  _ 
•Aitimal 

Meal 


Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  will  increase 
the  egg  yield  of  your  hens  and  make 
your  chicks  mature  early.  Strongly 
indorsed  by  poultrymen.  Enough 
for  10  hens,  3  month*,  ?1.00;  four  times 
as  much,  82.25.  Send  for  free  book¬ 
let,  “The  Egg,”  and  testimonials. 

THE  BOWKER  COMPANY, 

Dept.  No.  7,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Gain  of  1,500  Eggs  in  7  Week*. 

I  find  that  Bowker’*  Animal  Meal  does  the  work. 
I  have  used  it  since  1896,  when  I  never  had  hens  lay 
so  well  as  they  did  that  Fall.  In  1897, 1  experimented 
by  not  feeding  it,  and  gathered  about  1,350  eggs  from 
August  14  to  October  I.  This  year  I  used  the  Animal 
Meal  again,  and  for  the  same  seven  weeks  I  gath¬ 
ered  over  2,800  eggs,  a  gain  of  nearly  1,500. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  E.  T.  McGalliard. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


The  Best  Dishorner. 

The  eaiket’on  both  operator  and  cow,  becauae  H  makes 
the  emootheat,  quickest  cut,  is  the 

CONYEX  DISHORNER. 

My  Backer  Stock  Holder  and  coif  dishorner,  am 
•anally  good.  All  dishorning  appliances. 

GEO.  WEBSTER, 
Christiana.  Pa. 


TWICE  AS  MANY  EGGS. 

Twice  the  profit  if  your  bens  have  raw  cut  bon e„ 

MANN’S  BONE  GUTTER  19D2.Wodl-1 

cute  twice  aa  fast  aa  other  types,  or  don’t  keep  it. 

TRIAL — no  money  required.  Catalog  Free. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  1 5  Milford.  Mass. 


FREE 


ADAM’S  CUTS 

easily,  quickly,  neatly.  Among 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 

It  stands  alone.  The  only  one  with 
Ball  Bearings.  Write  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  No-  33. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 


One  Year  Free 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  can  have  POULTRY 
MONTHLY  TWO  years  for  60  CENTS -regular 
price  for  ONE  year.  No  better  poultry  paper  pub¬ 
lished.  Sample  copy  free. 

_ POULTRY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

OES  IT  PAT? 

hogs,  horses,  and  noultrv  to  become  in¬ 
fested  with  lice,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 

oents  spent  for  Lam  bert’s  Death  to  Lice  will 
kM.  th.m  clean  and  healthy.  Trial  box  10c  prepaid. 

D,  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.R.I. 

Blood  Albumen -  i  ^ 

herbs,:  akee  LEE’S  EGG  MAKER  the beftt  poultry 
food  of  all.  Makes  hens  lay:  chicks  grow;  cures  dis¬ 
ease.  Big  2H  lb.  box  25  cts.  25  lb.  pail  $2.00. 

Qco.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  No.  8  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


* 


I’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


PREIDER' 

II  of  prixe  winning  poultry  for  1902.  printed  in  color*, 
^  Illustrates  and  describe*  50  Varieties  of  Poultry; 
given  reasonable  price*  of  eggs  and  stock  Many  hints  to 
poultry  rakers.  Scud  10c  in  silver  or  stamp*  for  this 
noted  book.  B.  11.  GRE1DER,  Florin,  Pa. 


The 

“Prairie 
State 

Incubator 

has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  best  incubator  in  the 
world.  That  is  why  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  uses  it  exclus¬ 
ively.  That’s  why  it  won  342  first  premiums  over 
all  other  makes  of  machines.  This  year  we  have 
made  a  catalog  to  fit  such  a  machine.  50  tinted 
plate  pages;  4  original  paintings  and  over  700 
half  tone  illustrations.  Mailed  free  as  long  as 
they  last.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  73. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

Largest  Incubator  and  Brooder  Factory  in  the  World. 


A  LITTLE  BEAUTY 

is  what  they  call  the  65  egg. 

MARILLA 

INCUBATOR. 

“Pretty  is  as  pretty  does”  applies  here, 
too.  It  U  not  a  toy — made  just  like  our 
‘  large  machines.  Guaranteed  to  please  you. 
“Satisfaction  or  no  sale”  our  motto.  Ma- 
rilla  Brooders  the  best  made.  Heated  like 
a  house.  Crowding  impossible.  Complete  catalogue  for  4  cents. 

■ARILLA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  45,  ROSE  HILL,  N.  Y. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher, 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  8.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-paga 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
.  .  180  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 

Ask  nearest  offleefor  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INOUBATOK  COMPANY, 
SnfixJo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Boatoa,  Has..,  New  York,  N,  X. 


NO  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

Is  needed  to  run  the  Sure  Hatch 
Incubator.  They  are  so  simple 
that  they  run  themselves.  Made 
of  California  redwood,  beautiful¬ 
ly  finished;  twelve  ounce  copper 
tank,  and  hydro-safety  lamp.  Ful¬ 
ly  guaranteed.  Our  catalogue  contains 
.hundreds  of  photographs  of  the  Sure 
Hatch  Incubator  at  work,  and  valu¬ 
able  information.  Sent  free. 

Suri  Natch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  0. 


9 


the  —mo  old  v»y 
when  our  nrwpka 
boot*  it  10  timet. 


DON’T  SET  HEWS 

100  Egg  Itateber  Cotta  Only  $2.  OrerW.OOOin  use.  lOOOdj 
toft  It.  6000  *£tntg  wtoifwi  for  1902. either  mx.  Pie— tat  work.  Bif 
profits.  Cttolof  tnd  10«  Egg  Formula  KItKK  If  you  writ*  today 
Natural  Uei  laeubtior  Co.|  B  184  Uiiuiku,  Neb* 


IIIPIID  AT0DQ  Best  and  Cheapest.  For  Catalogue 
IllUUDM  I  U It 0  address G.S.Slnger, Cardlngton.O. 


Paid  for  rfter 

_ _  _  trial.  Low  prices, 

simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 

NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


INCUBATORS  t 


INCUBATORS*!!  BROODERS 

- -  BEST  HOT  WATER  PIPE  SYSTEM. 

Simple,  durable,  economical  and  »afe.  Hatch- 
|ee  stronger  and  morachickene  from  100  egga 
than  any  other.  Prices  reasonable.  96-pege 
illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brooders, 


Incubators.  From  S6.00  Up. 
Brooders.  From  84,00  Up. 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
La  A.  BANTA,  Llgonier,  Ind. 


HEUHEE 


DOHT- 

INVtHCe 


Our  50  egg  compartment  hatcher* 
have  advantages  over  al  1  other  ineu- 
_  _  _  bators.  Bantamsate5,t9.&0and(15for 
Self-  ■  i^&50, 100  and  200  egg  sizes.  Hatch  every  good 
Regulating  W  W  egg.  Send  2  cents  for  No. 23  catalogue. 

BUCKEYE  INOUBATOK  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $I2*80 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatchett  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy.  III.  - 
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V  INCUBATO 


******* 


INCUBATORS 

The  simplest,  meat  durable,  cheap- 
set  firet-olaee  hatcher.  Uenay  bask 
If  not  as  represented.  Circular 
-  _  free;  catalogue  So.  We  ear  the 

-  freight.  egQ.kBTKLCO.  Qul.vv.  HI.  , 
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C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill.  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


LARGEST  HOG  IN  THE  WORLD 


WEIGHT  1621  LBS. 


The  Poland-Chlna  hog  called  “Old  Tom"  wa*  raised  in  Minnesota  and  was  exhibited  at  Minnesota  State  Fair  In  1897. 
He  made  a  Big  Gain  by  eating  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD.”  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  causes  Hogs, 
Cattle,  Horses  and  Sheep  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makes  them  Big,  Fat  and  Healthy.  Is  used  and  strongly  endorsed  hy 
over  500,000  Farmers.  It  Is  sold  en  a  Spot  Cask  Guarantee  to  Refnud  Your  Money  in  eny  eaae  of  failure  by  over  30,000 
Dealers.  It  will  make  yon  extra  money  in  Growing,  Fattening  or  Milking.  Owing  to  its  blood  purifying  and  stimulating 
tonic  effects  it  Cures  or  Prevents  Disease.  It  is  a  safe  vegetable  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  In  small  sized  feeda 
in  connection  with  the  regular  grain.  It  Fattens  Stock  in  80  to  60  Days  less  time,  because  It  aids  Digestion  and 
Assimilation.  In  this  way  it  saves  a  large  amount  of  Grain.  The  use  of  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  only  costa 
E^-3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.— Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuse  any  of  the  many  substitutes  or  Imitations. 
Ii  "always  pays  to  feed  the  best.  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  is  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm  Papers. 

A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

EMAILED  TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER.-* 

This  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.,  and  of  thla  Hag. 

It  cost  us  (3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  them.  It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that 
will  save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  Gives  description  and  history  of  the  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Us  a  Postal  Card  and  Answer  3  Questions : 

Lit — Name  this  Paper.  Sad— How  much  stock  have  you?  Ird — Did  you  ever  use  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs. 
The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  our  finely  Illustrated  Book  for  reference.  The  Information  is  practical  and  the  book  is  Absolutely  Free. 
We  will  give  you  (14.00  worth  of  ♦‘INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  If  Book  is  not  exactly  as  represented.  *S"W*  Waa  the  Highest  Medal  at  Faria  I*  190*. 

Answer  tne  3  Question*  and  "  Write  U*  At  Once  tor  Rook. 

^  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN..  U.  S.  A. 


Largaat  Stoek  Food  Factory  I*  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  In  (1,000,000,00 


>3  FEEDS™ ONE  CENT 


Dealers  Sell  These 
on  a  "Spot  Cash" 
Guarantee 


International  Stock  Food. 
International  Poultry  Food. 
International  Louse  Killer. 


International  Wobm  Powder 
International  Colic  Cure. 
International  Harness  Soap 


International  Gall  Cure. 
International  Heave  Cure. 
Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil.  Etc. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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FOR  OILING,  BLACKING 
AND  PRESERVING  THE  LEATHER 
OF  HARNESS,  CARRIAGE  TOPS  ETC 


PREVENTS  CRACKING  OF  LEATHER 
OR  BREAKING  OF  STITCHES 
KEEPS  A  HARNESS  SOFT  &  PLIABLE 
WCKENS  &  GIVES  A  GLOSSY  NEW  APPEARANCE 
WARRANTED  ENTIRELY  FREE  (fo 
,  i^ROM  ANY  INJURIOUS  QUALITY.  US 

'STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY^ 
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Three 

FRIENDS 

of  the 

FARMER 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  that  saves  him  saddlers' 
bills. 

Pure  Refined  Paraffine  that  lightens  the 
#  housewife's  work. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  that  makes  his  horses  glad 
and  all  the  wheels  go  easy. 

Eureka  Harness 

Oil 

lengthens  the  life  and  preserves  the  good  looks  of  the 
harness.  Protects  it  from  the  effects  of  time  and 
weather — keeps  it  pliable — a  comfort  to  the  horse  and 
pleasure  to  driver.  Eureka  Harness  Oil  frequently 
applied  and  especially  after  the  harness  has  been 
exposed  to  bad  weather,  will  prove  a  wise  and  pay¬ 
ing  investment. 

Mica  Axle 
Grease 

makes  work  easy  for  the  horse.  The  best  axle  grease 
made.  Requires  but  half  the  quantity  necessary 
with  other  kinds.  The  mica  forms  a  coating  on  the 
axle  which  always  maintains  a  perfectly  smooth  sur¬ 
face.  Saves  both  horse  and  wagon  and  makes  all 
work  go  easy. 

Pure  Refined 
Paraffine 

keeps  jellies  and  preserves  absolutely  air  tight  and 
proof  against  acids.  A  thin  coating  of  the  paraffine 
seals  the  glass  sure  and  indefinitely.  It  is  absolutely 
pure,  tasteless  and  odorless.  Better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  tying  up  jars  and  glasses,  and 
gives  the  assurance  that  the  hard  work  and  pains 
taken  at  preserving  time  are  not  in  vain.  Pure  Re¬ 
fined  Paraffine  has  many  other  uses.  Full  directions 
with  each  pound  cake. 

The  above  three  products — almost  indispensable 
on  the  farm— are  made  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  and  sold  everywhere.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY. 
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SHEEP  ON  HIGH-PRICED  LARD. 

The  value  of  land  for  live  stock  pur¬ 
poses,  as  well  as  anything  else,  depends 
upon  its  productive  capacity.  The  acre 
that  will  yield  2 y2  tons  of  fine  clover 
hay  is  worth  2%  times  as  much  as  the 
acre  that  produces  hut  one  ton  of  hay. 
Rich  fertile  land  will  always  be  worth 
more  than  sandy,  or  impoverished  soil, 
because  it  has  a  better  earning  capacity. 
Generally  that  applies  all  over  the  world. 
To  be  sure,  some  local  conditions  may 
affect  the  values  of  inferior  lands,  but 
from  the  agricultural  standpoint,  my 
proposition  is  correct.  West  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  is  a  vast  territory  of  un¬ 
settled  or  slightly  settled  country.  As 
in  all  new  regions  land  here  is  relatively 
cheap.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of 
Government  land,  grazed  oy  millions  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  for  which  but  little 
rental  or  none  at  all  is  paid.  Over  this 
great  region  more  than  half  of  the  beef 
and  mutton  produced  in  America  is 
grown.  The  expense  of  pasture  is  light, 
the  amount  of  labor  employed  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  very  few  buildings  of 
importance  are  erected,  and  under  these 
conditions  the  stock,  like  Topsy,  just 
grows.  Undoubtedly  the  production  of 
wool  and  mutton  in  the  far  Northwest 
during  the  past  10  years  has  been  a  pro¬ 
fitable  business.  At  least  I  hope  so.  The 
foregoing  statement  is  offered,  to  show 
why  sheep  are  grown  in  great  numbers 
in  the  West.  It  does  not  follow,  how¬ 
ever,  because  this  business  may  be 
made  profitable  on  the  inexpensive  lands 
of  the  Far  West,  that  sheep  husbandry 
may  not  be  profitable  on  the  high-priced 
lands  of  the  East.  It  will  be  well  to  state 
however,  that  indifferent  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry  on  high-priced  land  will  not  pay. 
It  will  not  pay  anywhere.  But  where 
the  conditions  require  the  sharpest 
study  and  competition  to  bring  success, 
the  high  price  of  land  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  success  and  profit  in  sheep 
husbandry. 

In  1900,  while  in  England,  I  was  the 
guest  of  a  man  who  extensively  farmed 
valuable  land,  and  who  milked  500  dairy 
Short-horns,  kept  a  large  number  of 
brood  mares,  and  had  about  2,000  breed¬ 
ing  sheep.  I  asked  this  question  of  him: 
“Taking  everything  into  account,  on 
which  class  of  animals  that  you  handle 
do  you  consider  you  receive  the  greatest 
percentage  of  profit?”  After  a  bit  of 
thought,  he  replied,  “The  sheep.  I 
have  repeatedly  had  stockmen  living  on 
high-priced  lands  tell  me  that  sheep 
were  the  most  profitable  stock  they 
handled,  when  the  money  invested  was 
taken  into  account.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  men  on  small  east¬ 
ern  farms  are  to  keep  no  stock  but 
sheep,  but  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  50  to  100  head  of  breeding 
sheep  the  year  ’round  on  a  high-priced 
80  acres,  and  making  money.  Each 
mature  animal  should  yield  at  least  $1 
worth  of  wool,  on  the  basis  of  present 
low  prices,  and  at  least  one  lamb,  woit.li 
$3,  before  July  1,  as  meat.  In  fact,  the 
shrewd  sheepman  does  much  better  than 
that,  while  the  breeder  of  purebred 
sheep,  carefully  mated,  does  consider¬ 
ably  better.  The  manure  also  is  worth 
considerable.  Sheep  rarely  get  grain  in 
Summer  when  on  satisfactory  grass,  un¬ 
less  suckling  a  large  lamb,  while  in 
Winter  plenty  of  good  clover  hay  and 
relatively  small  gram  feed,  carries  them 
along  in  good  shape.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  figures  to  demonstrate 
more  than  this.  The  fact  is  some  farm¬ 
ers  will  make  money  by  their  methods, 
no  matter  where  you  place  them,  while 
others  never  will.  The  cur  dogs  of  the 
country  have  done  far  more  to  discour¬ 
age  sheep  husbandry  than  high  prices 
of  land.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  dog  nuis¬ 
ance  could  be  controlled,  sheep  would 
be  far  more  common  on  our  farms.  In 
England  cur  dogs  are  very  scarce,  and 
sheep  are  extremely  common  every¬ 
where,  from  the  high-priced  lands  about 
the  large  cities,  to  the  cheaper  land  in 
isolated  localities. 

If  one  would  but  stop  and  think,  he 
would  also  realize  that  not  only  has 
sheep  husbandry  declined  in  the  East, 


and  on  the  high-priced  lands,  but  so  has 
breeding  of  all  kinds.  To-day  we  look 
west  of  the  Mississippi  for  our  great 
supply  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  the 
markets.  The  depletion  of  our  soil  in 
fertility,  and  the  increase  in  land 
values,  result  in  reducing  the  size  of 
our  farms,  and  turning  to  small  farm¬ 
ing  and  special  cropping,  leaving  live 
stock  production  to  those  regions  where 
grain  is  grown  on  an  extensive  scale,  or 
where  pasture  is  abundant.  But  that 
doesn’t  prove  at  all  that  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry  on  these  higher  priced  lands  is 
not  profitable  where  intelligence  is  ap¬ 
plied.  It  simply  shows  a  condition  of 
affairs  due  to  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  in  which  sheep  are  only  a  par¬ 
tial  factor.  c.  s.  plumb. 


Best  Breed  for  Veal  Calves. 

Will  you  suggest  breed  of  cattle  where 
beef  is  of  primary  importance  and  milk 
secondary?  Milk  is  only  wanted  for  home 
use,  an  animal  desired  whose  carcass 
would  cut  up  into  fine  large  cuts  and  which 
would  raise  a  calf  valuable  for  veal  in  local 
or  city  market,  the  best  for  beef  and  veal. 
State  probable  amount  of  milk  this  breed 
would  give,  “easy  kept”  animals  preferred. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  t>-  ». 

The  most  common  type  of  cattle  from 
which  high-class  veal  is  made  in  the 
United  States,  is  undoubtedly  of  grade 
Short-horn  blood.  This  is  for  good  rea¬ 
son.  The  Short-horn  ranks  at  the  top 
among  the  beef  breeds,  while  it  is  also 
as  near  a  general-purpose  breed  as  any 
of  the  distinctive  beef  types.  A  superior 
Short-horn  bull,  decidedly  meaty  in 
character,  mated  on  grade  cows,  should 
sire  the  most  satisfactory  of  veal  calves. 
Any  one  of  the  beef  breeds,  however, 
should  produce  good  veal.  While  many 
people  in  America  do  not  associate  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  with  veal,  I  have  never  eaten 
such  high-class  veal  anywhere  as  in  Hol¬ 
land,  produced  from  Holstein  calves.  A 
good  general-purpose  Short-horn  cow 
should  give  plenty  of  milk  for  a  calf  up 
to  selling  age  as  veal,  and  also  supply 
some  for  the  family.  I  should  look  for 
about  three  gallons  of  milk  a  day  from 
a  fair  cow  for  the  first  three  months  if 
not  on  rich  pasture,  with  a  gradual  de¬ 
cline  after  that.  Such  a  cow  may  be  fat¬ 
tened  if  desired,  and  the  butcher  will 
pay  a  good  price  for  her  if  not  too  old. 

c.  s.  PLUMB. 


A  TRYING 
POSITION 

“My  position  is  a 
tr~\'ing  one”  was  the 
joking  remark 
of  the  cloak 
model  of  a 
fashionable 
firm.  But 
there  is  less 
jest  than 
earnest  in 
the  state¬ 
ment.  It  is 
trying  to  be 
on  the  feet 
all  day,  to 
be  reaching  and 
stooping  hour 
after  hour  from 
morn  until 
niglit.  And  that 
is  a  very  meager 
outline  of  a  busi-  . 

ness  woman’s  day.  With  many  such 
women  the  ordinary  strain  of  labor  is 
intensified  and  aggravated  by  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  delicate  organs,  and 
they  become  victims  of  that  terrible 
backache,  or  blinding  headache,  which 
is  so  common  among  business  women. 

If  you  are  bearing  this  burden,  bear 
it  no  longer.  For  the  backache,  head¬ 
ache,  nervousness  and  weakness  which 
spring  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
womanly  organs  there  is  a  sure  cure 
in  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription. 
Half  a  million  women  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  and  permanently  cured  by  this 
wonderful  medicine. 

“My  niece  was  troubled  with  female 
weakness  for  about  four  years  before  I 
asked  for  your  advice,”  writes  Mr.  J.  W. 
McGregor,  of  62d  St.  and  Princeton  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ills.  “  You  advised  her  to  take 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  which 
she  did  faithfully  for  nine  months,  and  now 
we  must  acknowledge  to  you  that  she  is 
a  well  woman.  We  cannot  thank  you 
enough  for  the  cure.” 

Sick  women  can  consult  Dr.  Pierce  by 
letter  free.  Address,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


&  FENCE  MACHINE 

That  combines  Simplicity,  Durability,  Ka^ 
pidity  and  Economy,  The  DUPLEX.  It 
makes  over  100  Styles,  50  to  70  rod  a  day.  of 
lloree-high,  Bull-strong,  IHg  and  Chlcken-tlght 
Fence  that  combines  Strength,  Uniformity , 
Permanency,  Reliability  and  Efficiency 
AT  COST  OF  WIRE.  Machine  on  Trial,  hull 
information  free.  Wire  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Write  today. 
1UT8ELMAN  BROTHERS,  BOxD92  Monde,  lad. 


The  Middleman’s 

MONEY 

Makes  the  Fence  No  Better. 


Then  why  pay  him  a  lot  of  extra  money? 
Why  not  save  that  amount  by  buying  from 
us  direct  at  wholesale  prices?  We  do  not 
im-pair  the  quality  to  make  our  fence  cheap. 
In  fact,  we  depend  upon  the  quality  to  hold 
our  trade.  We  couldn’t  sell  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 


iplya 

tier. 


the  dealer.  When  you  buy  from  us  you  only 
pay  one  profit,  when  you  buy  from  the 
dealer  you  pay  two  profits.  Send  postal 
card  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Co.,  172  M  St.f Peoria.lll. 


Factory  to  Farm 

at  wholesale  prices  The  Best 
Fence  on  earth.  Catalogue  free 
THE  CLEVELAND  FENCE  CO  , 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Solid  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 


-r—r  .  rrr^p: r 


Compared  with  light  woven  wire  fences  containing 
soft  verticals  with  sharp  wraps,  twists  or  bends.  All 
wires  large  size  hard  spring  steel.  “1902"  catalog  free 
THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


UB 


LIKE  A  STONE  WALL. 

Our  fence  will  last  many  years.  Contains  no 
small  light  wires.  All  large  and  double  strength. 
20  to  .35  cents  per  Kod.  Wire  at  wholesale  prices 
to  farmers.  Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted.  THE 
BROWN  FENCE  AND  WIRE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WIRE  FENCE 


Heavy  lateral  wires,  heavy  hard  steel  stays,  coiled 
soring  wire.  Sure  Grip  lock.  In  strength,  appearance, 
and  durability,  the  Hard  Steel  cannot  be  excelled. 

Wrtl°THif 'ii'ffD  SSU"™™  FENCE  CO., 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


IF  IT’S  SIMPLICITY  OF 


construction  you’re  after,  please  see  The  PAGE. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WTUE'KENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


I  A  MILE  A  DAY 

Stretch  and  staple*)  rods  at  a  time  after  your 
posts  are  set.  The  ready  built 

ELLW00D  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE 

is  low  in  pri?" high  in  quality.  Heavily  galva¬ 
nized.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  write  to 

AMERICAN  STELLA  W  IKE  CO.. 
Chicago,  NcwYork,  Son  Francisco,  Denver., 


Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec¬ 
tric  Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue,  ltis  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  III?, 


NEW  IDEA  WAGON. 

There  is  nothing  so  much 
needed  on  the  farm  as  a 
Low-Down,  Broad -Tire, 
Wide-platform  Wagon, 
with  wheels  that  turn  un¬ 
der  the  load.  You  will  use 
it  more  than  all  other  Im¬ 
plements  put  together.  We 
sell  Metal  Wheels  for  old 
Free  Wagon  for  L4444.  wagons. 

FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Sag  naw.  Mich. 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  lit  any  Skein. 

MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Havana,  ILL 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  in  the  U.  S. 

U"  Write  for  Prices. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines,  sizes,  1  to 60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and,  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  pmver 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  tor  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

Any  Place 

I  Srll  Any  One 
ULUvIz  Por  Any  Purpose 

I  Stationaries,  Portables,  Engine* 
and  Pumps,  Roisters  > 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


m 


The  WEBER  B  H.  P. 
Gasoline  Engines 

for  running 
grinders,  shred¬ 
ders,  cutters, 
threshers,  etc. 

Free  catalogue 
gives  all  sizes. 

Weber  Gas  & 

Gasolino  Engine 
Co,  Box  102 
Eansas  City,  Mo. 


EMPIRE 

CREAM  5EPARATDR 

catalogue:  rreie: 

U 5 BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO.. BLOOMFIELD. N.J 

WF5TERN  OFFICE  FISHER  BLDG  CHICAGO. 


Save$  1 0  per  Cow 

EVERY  YE  A  R  OF  USE. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

“Alpha"  and  “Baby"styles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street. 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


The  REID  Hand 
Separator 

Is  the  closest  skimmer,  as 
well  as  the  easiest  running 
and  mosteeonomical  sepa¬ 
rator  made. 

Very  Simple  and  Durable. 

Capacity  150  to  350 lbs  per' 
hour.  Prices  SCO  to  $100. 

Hand  separator  circular 
and  illustrated  catalogue 
of  dairy  supplies  free 

A.  H.  REID  *SC 

30th  and  Market  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TheU.S.  Separator 

DOES  BETTER  WORK 
THAN  THE  OTHERS 


Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Oct.  30,  1901. 

The  machine  (U.  S.)  did  excellent 
work,  and,  as  a  rule.  I  believe  it 
skimmed  a  little  closer  than  the  oth¬ 
ers  we  had  in  use.  The  record  was 
invariably  .02  of  1  per  cent,  or  lower, 
sometimes  a  mere  trace  of  fat  in  the 
skimmiik. 

C.  L.  WILLOUGHBY. 

Instructor. 


Remember  that  it 

EXCELLED  EVERYTHING 

at  the 

PAN-AMERICAN 
MODEL  DAIRY 


U  VT.FARM  MACHINE  C0..BELL0WS  FAILS.VT 


SHARPLES  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS, 

ALWAYS  THH  BEST. 

“Business  Dairying,"  a  very  valuable  book jind  Catalogue  No.  MS  free. 


Sharpies  Co..  Chicago,  Ills* 


P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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SUMMER  SILAGE  FOR  COWS. 

One  of  our  readers  wishes  to  feed  silage 
through  the  Summer,  and  has  eight  or  10 
cows.  He  wants  to  know  whether  the  cows 
will  eat  silage  as  well  in  Summer  as  in 
Winter.  He  also  wishes  to  know  how  large 
a  silo  he  should  build  in  order  to  feed  these 
cows.  He  now  has  a  silo  12  x  12  x  20  feet, 
which  holds  enough  to  last  from  October 
]  to  May  10.  Would  he  better  build  a  new 
silo,  or  put  10  feet  on  the  top  of  the  old 
one?  Can  he  hope  to  feed  the  silo  fast 
enough  to  eight  cows  from  a  12-foot  square 
surface  so  as  to  keep  it  trom  spoiling  in  the 
Summer?  Would  not  a  smaller  silo  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  this  Summer  feed? 

Our  experience  has  been  that  cows  on 
moderate  pasture  eat  silage  quite  as 
well  in  Summer  as  in  Winter.  Our  silos 
are  all  large,  but  I  would  unhesitating¬ 
ly  say  to  your  reader,  by  all  means  build 
a  small  silo  for  Summer  feeding,  one 
having  not  more  than  50  feet  of  feeding 
surface,  as  you  cannot  take  off  enough 
each  day  from  the  surface  of  the  old 
silo  to  prevent  the  silage  from  becom¬ 
ing  stale  and  unpalatable.  Probably  a 
round  silo  eight  feet  in  diameter  would 
he  about  the  thing  for  this  inquirer. 

C11AS.  H.  ROYCE. 

We  have  fed  silage  in  the  Summer, 
and  the  cows  ate  readily  even  when  on 
full  pasture;  that  is,  small  quantities. 
Of  course  cows  like  fresh  grass,  and  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  other  foods,  but  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  grass  is  deficient  will  they 
eat  silage.  In  dry  sections  where  Sum¬ 
mer  soiling  crops  cannot  be  grown  with 
absolute  certainty,  silage  is  by  all 
means  the  cheapest  and  best  of  foods. 
The  best  of  results  will  be  secured  if  a 
small  ration  daily  of  some  rich  nitro¬ 
genous  food  is  fed  with  it;  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa,  if  at  hand,  or  bran,  gluten,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  or  brewer’s  grains.  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  Summer  silage  is  the  rapid  de¬ 
cay  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  just 
such  an  extent  as  this  prevails  will  the 
food  lose  in  feeding  value,  and  affect 
the  character  of  the  product.  Any  food 
that  is  wet  is  in  danger  of  decay  in  air 
exposure  under  high  temperatures; 
hence  the  necessity  of  daily  removing  a 
thin  layer  of  the  food.  In  regard  to  the 
size  I  should  advise  putting  on  15  feet 
more  on  tne  20-foot  silo  if  it  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  lateral  pressure, 
and  the  means  of  elevating  at  filling 
time  are  easy.  If  otherwise  build  an¬ 
other  silo  10  feet  in  diameter  and  as 
high  as  convenient,  say  25  feet.  This 
extra  depth  will  make  the  silage  in  the 
bottom,  which  will  be  kept  for  Summer, 
very  compact,  and  thus  avoid  decay. 
Keeping  the  surface  wet  with  cold  water 
will  aid  in  checking  fermentation. 

H.  E.  COOK. 

The  silo  has  been  brought  into  use  in 
the  Summer  feeding  of  the  herd  by  a 
few  dairymen,  but  the  conditions  are  so 
different  in  Summer  from  those  of  the 
Winter  season  that  different  factors  en¬ 
ter  into  the  problem.  Some  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  value  of  silage  for 
Summer  feeding,  because  of  the  large 
waste  due  to  moldy  silage.  This  trou¬ 
ble  is  most  common  when  relatively 
large  silos  are  used.  Owing  to  the  high 
temperature  of  the  Summer  bacteria 
and  molds  multiply  rapidly,  causing  a 
much  higher  rate  of  decomposition.  A 
silo  that  would  have  none  too  large  a 
surface  for  Winter  feeding  would  often 
be  fed  from  so  slowly  in  the  Summer  as 
to  cause  the  silage  to  mold  badly,  and 
much  of  the  feed  would  need  to  be  dis¬ 
carded.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
a  Summer  silo  would  prove  profitable 
for  a  herd  of  less  than  12  to  15  cows. 
Pasturage,  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
soiling  crops  after  July  15,  would  give 
better  results  than  the  silo  for  a  small 
herd.  From  two  seasons’  experience 
with  a  large  silo  we  are  inclined  to  ad¬ 
vise  a  separate  silo  for  Summer  use.  A 
silo  not  over  12x12  feet  would  be  large 
enough  for  a  herd  of  18  to  20  cows, 
when  the  herd  gets  a  considerable  part 
of  its  food  from  the  pasture.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  would  be  the  more  profit¬ 
able,  the  use  of  soiling  crops  or  the 


Summer  use  of  the  silo,  is  one  which 
should  be  carefully  studied  according  to 
the  size  of  the  herd,  the  location  of  the 
fields  and  other  local  conditions. 

Connecticut.  c.  s.  fhelpb. 

Cows  will  eat  silage  readily  in  Sum¬ 
mer  if  they  have  not  sufficient  food  in 
the  pasture.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
quite  as  fond  of  it,  with  some  pasture, 
as  in  Winter  when  they  have  alto¬ 
gether  only  other  food  that  is  dry. 
Still,  our  cows  in  the  dairy  test  at  Buf¬ 
falo  ate  silage  greedily  even  when  they 
were  eating  with  it  the  best  of  green 
feed.  If  the  silo  is  strong  enough  I 
would  put  the  extra  10  feet  on  the  top. 
Eight  cows  will  take  the  silage  fast 
enough  from  the  bottom  of  a  30-foot 
silo  (if  fed  30  pounds  a  day)  to  prevent 
its  spoiling.  It  will  Keep  much  better 
there  than  in  a  small  area  not  so  well 
pressed  down.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
small  silo,  even  for  bummer.  The  per 
cent  of  loss  is  too  great  on  the  top  and 
sides,  particularly  when  it  has  to  stand 
six  or  eight  months  before  being  opened. 
I  have  one  holding  75  tons  built  for  a 
Summer  silo,  12x12  feet  square,  and  an¬ 
other  holding  125  tons,  12x17  feet  sur¬ 
face.  I  should  prefer  to  have  one  hold¬ 
ing  200  tons;  as  it  is,  for  three  years  I 
have  fed  the  small  one  out  first,  and 
used  the  silage  in  the  bottom  of  the 
large  one  for  Summer  feed. 

New  York,  edwaiid  van  alstyne. 


SOME  REMARKABLE  EGG  RECORDS. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  sent  you  a 
record  of  eggs  from  five  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets.  In  the  month  of  December, 
1898,  they  laid  85  eggs,  an  average  for 
each  of  17.  This  recoru  has  never  been 
equaled  or  approached  by  my  Plymouth 
Rocks,  either  hens  or  pullets,  since  that 
time.  They  have  steadily  increased  in 
weight  up  to  10  pounas,  while  diminish¬ 
ing  in  egg  production.  Last  Spring  I 
procured  some  White  Wyandotte  eggs 
from  pedigree  hens  with  a  record  of  up¬ 
ward  of  200  eggs  in  a  year.  From  these 
I  raised  10  pullets,  coming  out  April  25 
to  May  10.  One  of  them  began  laying 
October  13,  just  over  5 y2  months  old.  By 
November  1  the  10  had  dropped  25  eggs 
— average  2.5;  November  1  to  December 
1,  109  eggs — average  10.9;  December  1  to 
January  1,  195  eggs — average  19.5;  first 
22  days  in  January  (date  of  writing)  137 
eggs,  but  slightly  below  December  aver¬ 
age.  With  eggs  retailing  around  50  cents 
per  dozen  through  December  in  some 
of  our  large  cities,  the  j.0  pullets  pretty 
well  paid  for  themselves  in  one  month. 
With  one  exception,  so  far  as  heard 
from,  everyone  in  this  region  complains 
of  unusually  poor  egg  production  this 
Winter.  One  with  40  or  50  hens  reports 
two  or  three  eggs  per  day.  Another  up 
to  January  15  had  not  got  an  egg  from 
17  Plymouth  Rock  and  Rhode  Island 

Red  pullets.  Also  others  in  similar  pro¬ 
portion. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Underwood’s  150  pul¬ 
lets,  page  63,  your  correspondent  gives 
“one  day’s  yield”  in  first  week  in  Janu¬ 
ary  as  61  eggs.  If  this  was  an  average 
for  the  month  of  December  it  would  ag¬ 
gregate  1,891  eggs,  an  average  of  12.6 
per  pullet.  If  these  pullets  were  bred 
from  the  average  run  of  fowls,  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  regard  for  selection,  I  should 
say  that  the  average  of  12.6  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  showing.  But  if  tney  were 
bred  from  undoubted  prolific  layers, 
kept  in  yards  of  not  less  than  50x50  in¬ 
stead  of  10x16,  and  not  more  than  15  in 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  oared-  < 
Hew,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  cere,  no  . 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  , 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abeo- ' 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if  ' 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  241. 

Firming  Bros.,  chemists,  i 
Union  Btoek  I  ardn,  Chicago,  Ul. 


COOK  YOUR  PEED  and  SAYCt 
Half  the  Cost — with  the  y 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  Its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettlee,  Hog  Scaldere,  Cal* 
drone,  etc.  *r  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  It.  SKERRY  A  00.,  Batavia.  111. 


a  yard,  the  average  of  12.6  would  be 
hardly  worth  mentioning.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  White  Wyandotte. 
Still,  1  am  not  sure  that  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  if  bred  from  good  layers,  care¬ 
fully  selected,  not  over  large,  and  intel¬ 
ligently  cared  for  would  not  prove 
equally  profitable.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
so  much  the  variety  of  food  given  hens 
as  the  quality  that  produces  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  give  warm  mash  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  consisting  of  cracked  corn,  dry  beef 
scraps  and  boiled  mashed  potatoes — all 
they  will  eat.  At  night,  two  parts  whole 
sweet  corn,  one  part  wheat  or  oats — not 
quite  as  much  as  they  would  eat.  Do 
not  give  them  cut  Done;  I  think  it 
causes  diarrhoea.  h.  h.  b. 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 


A  Bull  in  Harness. 

Fig.  42,  first  page,  from  Bulletin 
No.  80,  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  shows  the  Guernsey  bull,  Glen- 
wood’s  Duke  of  Haddon  5752.  This  ani¬ 
mal  is  four  years  old,  and  was  trained 
when  about  three.  He  was  first  har¬ 
nessed  and  led  about  by  the  ring  in  the 
nose;  then  hitched  to  a  stone  drag,  and 
afterward  to  a  two-wheeled  cart.  Final¬ 
ly,  instead  of  leading  him,  it  became 
possible  to  drive  him  by  fastening  a 
rein  into  either  side  of  the  ring  in  his 
nose.  This  method  of  guiding  was  ren¬ 
dered  possible  by  giving  him  a  liberal 
feed  of  apples  at  the  end  of  each  drive. 
He  soon  learned  that  if  he  behaved  him¬ 
self  and  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pull  on  the  rein,  he  would 
be  rewarded  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 
This  exercise  has  had  an  excellent  effect 
in  making  him  quiet  and  peaceable,  and 
such  treatment  is  certainly  more  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  common  sense  than  the  ordin¬ 
ary  method  of  chaining  a  bull  up  in  a 
dark  stable  with  but  little  chance  to  stir 
around  and  use  his  surplus  strength.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  become  ugly  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  handle. 


Breeders’  Directory 


You  Can’t  Afford  a  Grade  Bull 

when  I  win  sell  yon  a  Registered  Jersey 
Bull  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ida's  Stoke 
Pogls  or  Exile  stock. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


123  HOL8TEINS 7 

DHLLHUH8T  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


,— PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN-FRIE8IANS. 
A  registered  bull  ready  for  service  and 
bull  calves.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.  N.Y 


Young  Registered  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Bulls  tor  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly  murked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol’s 
Oount  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  in  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Ischua,  N.  Y 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


pHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
N.  Y. — Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Poland-China  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  In  season. 


Rostered  Ewes,  all  In  lamb 
OllliUI  OUIllLvJ  to  Imported  rams  of  the  choicest 
quality;  also  Imported  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.Wawanund  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.Y. 


AIIISflD  A  BflBTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
AnUUnM  QUA  I  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  olr.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


RegJ\  Chinas,  BerksMres  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


250  Cookerels,  Hens  and  Pullets.  W.  &  Bd.  Rocks, 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes.  Pearl  Guineas. 
Eggs,  II  for2t>.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HELLING8,  Dover,  Del. 


Cockerels- 


Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks,  Brah¬ 
mas,  Coohlns,  Leghorns,  from  prize¬ 
winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land 
and  water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  BoxT,  Jamesbnrg,N.J. 


You  Ca.iv  Sa.ve  Your  Horse 

from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splints,  Curbs  and  all  forms  of 
Lameness  by  a  prompt  and  liberal  application  of  that  old  reli¬ 
able  and  well  known  remedy— 


KENDALLS 
7AV7N  CUR 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN  CURE] 


1 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
every  man  who  has  ever  used  it.  Here 
Is  a  sample  of  what  thousands  say  for  it, 

CURED  FIVE  BONE  SPAVINS. 

MontroM,  Colo.,  July  14,  1899. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sira: — Please  aend  me 
one  of  your  “Treatise  on  the  Horae.”  Your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  la  the  best  in  all  the  world.  I  have  cured 
five  bone  spavins  on  my  horaea  and  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it  for  anything.  Yours  truly,  G.  W.  ROBUCK. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  liniment  for  family  use— splendid  for  bruises, 
sprains,  lame  hack,  rheumatism,  etc.,  etc.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at  SI ; 
six  bottles  for  §5.  Our  book,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  mailed  free. 
Write  at  once  and  address 

DR..  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  FeJls.  Vt. 


BEFORE  BUYING 
A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  glr- 

«  lng  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  ana 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  Owega.N.Y. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Oldest  and  Beat  Grinding  hill  had. 

•ush  and  grind  corn 
b  and  all  kinds  of 
mixed  or  separate, 
faster,  finer  and  with 
per  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong, well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  In  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  92,  Springfield,  O. 


THIS  GRINDER 

IS  THE  KELLY  DUPLEX. 

Duplex  means  that  It  h&i 
a  double  set  of  grinding 
burrs.  That  means 
that  It  1.  the  fastest 

Srlnder  made,  doing 
ouble  the  work  of  any 
mill  of  similar  size.  Re¬ 
quires  only  light  power. 

CRUSHE8  AND  GRINDS 

Ear  Corn,  Cob,  Husk  and  All. 

Grinds  cotton  seed  and  all  grains 
single  or  mixed.  Makes  coarse, 
medium  or  fine  feed  ss  desired 


We  mall  illustrated  catalog  free  on  request.  Ask  for  it, 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  MFQ.  CO.,  Dept.  M  I owa  City,  Iowa. 

or  The  O.  8.  Kelly  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


IPPLEY’S 

COOKERS. 

from  16.00  to  *46.00.  Bade  of 
steel.  No  flues  to  rust  or 
Can’t  blowup.  Guaranteed  to 
cook  26  bu.  feed  In  2  honrs,  and  to 
heat  water  In  stock  tanks  *00  foe* 
svar.  W 111  heat  dal ry  rooms. 

Mil  11  2c.  stamp  for  Breeders' 
SupplyCatalogue.  RlppleyHard- 
ware  Co  ,  Box  223,  Grafton,  Ill. 


CORN 


and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of  _ _ _  _ 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE " 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL  , 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat¬ 
ly  bound  into*  volume  of  234  pages.  Itembraces  fullintorin- 
atlon  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
r)ans  and  specifications  for  building  all  silos.  Also  embraces: 

1— Silage  Crop*.  II— Silos.  j 

III— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage* 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feed*. 

VI—  The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

And  illustration.  Mid  complete  plana  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com-  — 
poondod  rations,  eta.  Mailed  for  10c. 
coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Not  too  Modest- 

just  Modest  Enough 

IS  OUR  MOTTO. 

Hence  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  our 

Drag  Sawing 
Outfits 

are  simply  “out  of 
sight.” 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
CATALOGUE. 


St.  Albans  Foundry  &  Implement  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


STEVENS 

Anti- friction,  Bridge  tree,  Automatic  ad¬ 
justing, Self-eharoening, Covered 
gears.  Light  draft.  Non-choking 
Hand,  Sweep,  and  Power  farm 
mills,  for  all  purposes.  Will 
grind  all  grain  to  any  degree  of 
fineness.  Thousands  in  dally 
use  everywhere.  Send  for  free 
catalogue  C.  Agents  wanted. 
STEVENS  MEG.  CO., 
Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SILOS 


publish  a  little  booklet 
which  tells  all  about  how  to 
build  silos.  How  best  to  grow 
crops.  Tells  what  to  grow  and 


AND 


combine  so  as  to  mak  e  a  balanced 
ration  of  the  silage  and  save  buy- 
rotein  In  tne  form  of  Linseed 
etc.  The  book  is  free. 


crops.  1  ells  what  to  grow  and  m  mm  m  mw  meal,  etc.  The  book  is  free. 

WILLIAMS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Every  man  who  sends  a  package  of  fruit  or  other 
produce  away  from  his  farm  sends  a  part  of  his  char¬ 
acter  with  it.  His  conscience  is  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  package,  and  is  measured  by  the  smallest  and 
meanest  specimens.  His  heart  is  found  at  the  top  in 
the  little  heap  above  the  true  measure.  Strange  to 
say,  the  more  you  give  away  these  chunks  of  heart 
and  conscience  the  more  you  have  left! 

* 

It  will  not  do  to  judge  the  spirit  of  a  farmers’  meet¬ 
ing  by  the  few  men  who  do  most  of  the  talking.  As 
well  judge  the  ocean  by  the  foam  on  its  waves.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  who  listen,  and  seldom  take  the 
floor,  who,  if  they  would,  could  double  the  value  of 
the  meeting.  They  do  not  like  to  talk  in  public,  and 
thus  a  rich  fund  of  practical  information  is  left  un¬ 
tapped.  The  most  effective  institute  speaker  is  often 
the  one  who  will  say  little  himself,  and  yet  bring  out 
these  silent  ones  with  their  nuggets  of  wisdom. 

* 

It  is  proposed  to  remove  all  the  war  taxes  except 
that  on  mixed  flour.  Why  leave  that?  Because,  like 
the  tax  on  oleo,  it  is  designed  to  ‘‘tax  the  fraud”  out 
of  business  in  food.  The  ‘‘mixed  flour”  is  a  counter¬ 
feit  containing  various  cheap  substances  mixed  with 
wheat  flour  in  an  effort  to  palm  them  off  as  the  true 
article.  Of  course  this  one  “war  tax”  was  retained, 
for  though  the  Spanish  War  is  over,  the  war  waged 
against  the  food  frauds  is  an  unending  one.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  “oleo.”  It  is  a  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  business  to  tax  the  fraud  out  of  that  substance 
and  make  it  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

* 

Some  weeks  ago  we  told  of  the  struggle  that  the 
farmers  of  south  Jersey  were  making  to  obtain  fair 
prices  for  tomatoes  at  the  canning  factories.  The 
canners  offered  $7  per  ton,  but  considering  the  price 
of  canned  goods  and  the  outlook  for  the  season  the 
farmers  felt  justified  in  holding  out  for  $8.  It  was 
thought  that  the  farmers  would  not  hold  out,  but  they 
did,  and  the  canners  finally  came  down  and  offered 
the  higher  price.  Good!  That’s  what  you  get  by 
hanging  together!  It  so  often  happens  that  the 
farmer  has  to  say  “What  will  you  give”  that  it  re¬ 
joices  us  to  hear  him  say,  “I  will  take  $8  or  quit!” 

* 

Wiiat  do  we  think  of  the  “centralized  school”  sys¬ 
tem?  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  depending  chiefly  on 
local  conditions.  The  great  majority  of  those  who 
write  us  about  it  are  opposed  to  the  plan.  The  stories 
they  tell  are  fair  enough.  We  would  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  permit  our  own  children  to  go  to  the 
public  school  as  some  of  these  little  ones  are  forced 
to  go.  The  theory  of  the  central  school  is  a  good 
one,  but  as  it  comes  to  us,  without  any  urging,  the 
facts  are  against  it  for  many  localities.  We  regard 
the  question  as  one  about  which  no  general  opinion 
can  be  given.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  local  con¬ 
ditions  of  those  who  find  it  hardest  to  get  to  school. 

* 

The  man  who  sent  us  the  pictures  of  the  steers 
shown  on  page  102  says  that  the  little  boy  is  so  in¬ 
terested  in  his  team  that  he  would  rather  go  into 
the  pasture  with  them  than  eat  his  dinner.  That  is 
saying  much  for  a  growing  boy,  and  we  will  guaran¬ 
tee  that  he  is  learning  lifelong  lessons  in  patience  and 
self-control  by  associating  with  those  Devons.  You 
will  not  find  that  boy  kicking  a  horse  or  whipping  a 
cow  or  giving  way  to  his  temper  over  trivial  things 
that  may  be  straightened  out  by  a  little  patient  si¬ 


lence.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  training  of  a  Devon  steer  helps  to  steer  clear 
of  the  devil! 

* 

We  are  sometimes  asked  why  The  R.  N.-Y.  often 
discusses  simple  things  that  everyone  ought  to  know 
all  about!  We  do  give  some  space  to  such  matters, 
and  have  much  personal  correspondence  about  sim¬ 
ple  and  common  things.  Why?  Because  we  do  not 
consider  it  the  business  or  duty  of  a  paper  to  deal 
entirely  with  what  people  ought  to  do  or  ought  to 
know.  There  is  altogether  too  much  attempted  in¬ 
struction  along  these  lines.  Treat  questions  and  sim¬ 
ple  demands  honestly  and  fairly,  and  you  will  come 
close  to  their  true  needs.  Far  better  discuss  their 
needs  than  their  oughts! 

* 

Edison,  the  inventor,  feels  sure  that  his  new  pro¬ 
cess  for  preparing  cement  will  so  cheapen  prices  that 
dealers  can  retail  it  at  $1  or  less  per  barrel.  Should 
this  prove  true  it  will  be  difficult  to  measure  the 
benefit  that  will  follow  to  builders.  Wherever  we  go 
we  find  cement  taking  the  place  of  lumber  or  brick. 
In  a  greenhouse  recently  we  saw  many  rods  of  sub¬ 
stantial  wall  built  of  cinders  and  coal  asnes  mixed 
with  cement.  Walks,  floors,  walls,  and  supports  are 
all  being  made  of  tnis  handy  material,  which  is  used 
to  bind  together  the  cheap  sand  and  stone  of  the 
farm.  In  some  sections  the  age  of  lumber  seems  to 
be  giving  way  to  the  cement  age,  and  we  expect  to 
see  the  time  when  farmers  will  find  dozens  of  new 
uses  for  it. 

* 

At  the  present  writing  it  appears  that  Congress 
will  grant  some  sort  of  tariff  reduction  to  Cuba.  The 
sugar  beet  growers  have  worked  hard  against  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  on  the  plea  that 
it  will  ruin  their  industry.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
unless  some  substantial  trade  advantage  is  given  the 
Cubans  the  Island  will  face  industrial  ruin,  with  im¬ 
mediate  annexation  as  the  only  relief.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  in  due  course  of  time  Cuba  will  become 
a  State  in  the  Union.  To  keep  up  a  high  tariff  on 
sugar  would  only  hasten  this  event.  With  this  out¬ 
look  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  prospect  for  beet 
sugar  growing  in  the  North  is  bright.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  pay  many  farmers  to  grow  the  beets  as  food 
for  stock,  without  considering  their  value  at  the 
sugar  factory. 

* 

A  town  in  central  Kansas  shows,  in  its  tree-lined 
streets,  a  living  monument  to  a  man  who  left  little 
behind  him  of  wealth  or  fame.  This  man  was  a  nur¬ 
seryman  in  a  small  way,  selling  trees  and  shrubs  to 
his  neighbors.  When  he  sold  a  tree,  he  guaranteed 
its  living,  or  replaced  it.  The  climate  is  not  favorable 
to  many  newly  planted  trees,  and  people  often  hesi¬ 
tated  to  plant,  but  this  man  gradually  impressed  his 
faith  upon  them,  and  reenforced  it  with  works,  for 
he  had  a  habit  of  conveying  barrels  of  water  to  his 
new  plantings  during  a  dry  spell,  and  so  watching 
over  his  young  trees  or  shrubs  that  they  naturally 
had  to  grow.  That  man  has  passed  away,  but  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  memorial  that  dwarfs  into  insig¬ 
nificance  the  marble  arches  or  skyward  shafts  we 
iaise  to  those  we  deem  our  country’s  benefactors. 
Their  names  are  graved  on  crumbling  stone;  his  may 
be  forgotten,  but  his  influence  lives,  and  he  remains 
a  benefactor  to  unborn  generations. 

• 

What  feature  of  his  occupation  does  the  thoughtful 
American  farmer  most  dread?  The  contingencies  of 
drought,  frost  and  flood,  of  insect  ravages,  subtle 
plant  and  animal  diseases,  of  varied  accidents  and  of 
unjust  tax  discrimination  are  all  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  and  their  probable  effects  discounted.  He 
habitually  calculates  on  wide  margins  of  loss  and 
small  possible  profits,  and  knows  from  long  and  sad 
experience  that  the  transportation  agencies  and  mid¬ 
dlemen  will  get  a  good  share  of  his  earnings  anyway. 
These  conditions  he  is  always  to  a  great  extent  pre¬ 
pared  for,  but  what  he  has  really  learned  to  dread  is 
a  season  of  generally  abundant  crops  whenever  the 
unskilled  and  the  careless  are  successful.  At  such 
times  the  railroads  and  handlers  fatten  on  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  his  energy  and  forethought.  American 
stocks  rise  on  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  great  con¬ 
suming  public  fares  easily,  saving  from  the  glutted 
food  markets  a  little  money  for  the  purchase  of 
manufactured  luxuries  hitherto  out  of  reach,  but  to 
farming  communities  generally  no  years  are  leaner. 
The  aggregate  results  of  such  disastrous  seasons 
will  make  a  great  showing  in  commercial  returns, 
and  are  widely  advertised  as  “prosperity,”  but  the 
actual  return  to  the  producer,  whose  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  are  much  increased  by  the  marketing  of  a  great 
bulk  of  material,  is  too  often  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  cry  of  overproduction  or  under  con¬ 


sumption,  so  effectively  used  to  curtail  the  output  of 
manufactured  commodities,  never  helps  the  farmer 
when  his  markets  are  glutted.  His  products  are  per¬ 
ishable  and  he  must  realize  on  them  promptly.  He 
is  bound  to  do  his  best  at  all  times,  as  he  can  never 
foresee  the  character  of  the  coming  season.  The 
most  profitable  years  to  the  capable  farmer  are  those 
only  of  moderate  productiveness,  when  his  care  and 
skill  are  rewarded  by  fair  crops  and  living  prices,  and 
when  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  his  soil’s  fertility 
is  carried  away  in  marketable  products.  The  fat  year 
may  be  beneficial  to  the  consuming  public,  but  often 
is  not  to  farmers  under  the  present  conditions  of  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  commodities. 

* 

The  House  of  Representatives  spent  last  week 
struggling  with  the  anti-oleo  bill.  There  seems  little 
doubt  as  to  its  final  passage.  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
covered  with  postage  stamps  sent  him  by  indignant 
farmers,  led  the  fight  against  it.  He  had  at  least  the 
courage  to  come  out  in  the  open  and  fight  against 
the  bill,  and  we  respect  him  for  that!  He  is  on  the 
wrong  side,  however,  and  there  are  enough  postage 
stamps  plastered  over  him  to  pay  postage  for  his  safe 
delivery  next  Fall  to  a  permanent  retirement.  The 
fight  now  is  transferred  to  the  Senate.  We  speak  of 
the  anti-oleo  bill;  when  men  begin  to  use  the  power 
and  force  of  such  proposed  legislation  to  feather  their 
own  nests  we  believe  in  clipping  off  their  names. 

* 

From  year  to  year  some  of  our  eastern  farmers  go 
to  the  Middle  West  to  see  how  the  institutes  and 
other  meetings  are  conducted.  They  usually  come 
back  talking  about  as  follows: 

Agriculture  is  the  wealth  maker  in  this  Middle  West. 
The  farmer  stands  as  a  whole  in  a  different  relation  to 
the  State  and  society  from  that  of  the  East.  He’s  “It,” 
while  to  a  degree  in  New  York  and  the  East  the  other 
fellow  is  It. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  western  farmer  is  IT  in  the  sense 
that  he  gets  the  seat  of  honor  and  is  recognized  as 
the  foundation  man  of  the  great  industrial  team.  In 
the  East  too  often  the  farmer  is  it  also,  but  this 
means  that  he  is  counted  out  to  do  the  running  and 
working  for  the  rest.  Why,  some  of  these  town  peo¬ 
ple  actually  believe  that  because  they  handle  things 
or  make  figures  in  a  book  amid  brick  and  stone  that 
they  are  to  be  ranked  higher  than  he  who  lives  on 
the  green  hills  in  partnership  with  Nature.  One  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  eastern  farmer  is  that  he  lets  the  city 
man  count  him  out.  It  is  time  he  did  tne  counting 
himself. 

* 

A  recent  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  described  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  seed  trade  from  its  small  be¬ 
ginning,  often  as  a  side  line  in  a  general  store,  to  its 
present  vast  extent.  Many  buyers  believe  that  a  large 
seed  dealer  has  one  big  farm,  where  he  grows  all  his 
seeds.  This  would  be  quite  impracticable,  because  no 
one  locality  will  grow  all  market  seeds  to  perfection. 
The  seed  is  grown  in  different  localities  by  contrac¬ 
tors,  whose  work  is  carefully  supervised  by  the  seeds¬ 
man.  Many  seeds  still  come  from  Europe,  but  the  list 
of  American-grown  seeds  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  it  seems  possible  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  we 
may  control  the  world’s  commerce  in  seeds.  There 
is  no  question  that  we  owe  much  in  our  horticultural 
development  to  the  great  seed  firms,  whose  energy  in 
developing  new  varieties,  studying  cultural  methods 
and  imparting  their  knowledge  to  others  is  none  the 
less  valuable  because  commercial.  The  seedsman  is 
usually  the  first  to  recognize  the  patient  work  of  the 
hybridizer,  or  of  the  culturist  who  develops  new  and 
improved  methods.  His  catalogue  is  the  advance 
agent  of  horticultural  interests,  and,  in  most  cases, 
it  may  be  studied  to  advantage  by  everyone  who 
grows  or  handles  plants.  It  is  a  sad  error  to  permit 
the  exaggeration  or  inaccuracy  of  a  very  few  to  influ¬ 
ence  us  against  the  sound  wisdom  and  reliability  of 
the  many. 

• 

BREVITIES. 

Does  the  hen  appreciate  a  mash? 

The  Summer  silo  laughs  at  drought. 

Send  the  downhearted  man  up  head! 

Short  stories  from  the  long-faced  man. 

Sow  White  clover  and  help  out  the  bees. 

“Hens  that  balance  their  ration”— page  103. 

The  gasoline  engine  seems  to  be  much  esteemed! 

A  sensible  article  on  sheep  by  Prof.  Plumb— page  112. 

The  separator  saves  ice— less  work  for  canned  frost. 

We  march  by  opportunity  and  then  are  unable  to  go 
back  to  it. 

Don’t  study  merely  to  back  up  your  own  opinion- 
study  to  learn  the  truth. 

Count  that  day  lost  whose  slowly  rising  sun  finds  you 
in  bed  with  all  your  chores  undone. 

The  recent  articles  on  Peach  yellows  have  called  out 
some  lively  discussion,  which  will  be  printed  soon. 
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Events  of  the  Week 


DOMESTIC. — A  collision  between  runaway  electric 
cars  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  January  29,  killed  three  persons 

and  injured  a  dozen  others . A  sleet  storm  in 

Arkansas  January  30  did  great  damage  at  Pine  Bluff, 
Jonesboro,  and  other  points.  The  sleet  fell  to  t,he  depth 
of  six  inches  and  was  packed  into  solid  ice.  The  damage 
to  stock  and  buildings  is  believed  to  aggregate  fully 

$500,000 . A  disastrous  fire  occurred  at  Water- 

bury,  Conn.,  February  3,  causing  damage  amounting  to 
$1,500,000.  The  fire  originated  in  a  dry  goods  store,  and 
spread  rapidly.  A  terrific  gale,  combined  with  shortage 
of  water,  prevented  the  firemen  from  controlling  the 

flames . An  explosion  in  a  mine  at  Hondo,  Mexico, 

February  1,  killed  106  miners.  A  majority  of  the  victims 
were  Mexicans  and  Chinamen,  but  there  were  a  few 
Americans  among  them . The  custom  house  an¬ 

noyance  of  having  trunks  and  valises  roughly  overhauled 
in  order  to  enforce  the  law,  which  allows  only  $100  worth 
of  personal  effects  to  enter  the  country  free,  is  to  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  President  by  a  petition 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  women,  who 
have  themselves  experienced  the  aggravation  complained 
of  at  the  hands  of  the  custom  house  inspectors.  Their 
petition  represents  that  the  customs  officials  dump  the 
contents  of  their  trunks  out  on  the  wharves,  handle 
them  roughly,  ask  impertinent  questions  and  make  com¬ 
ments  on  the  articles  of  wearing  apparel  which  they 
find  that  are  offensive  and  humiliating.  The  petitioners 
declare  that  the  law  is  obnoxious,  that  the  execution  of 
it  is  almost  invariably  disgustingly  impertinent  and  they 

ask  for  relief . Mail  advices  from  the  Klondike 

state  that  scurvy  is  prevailing  in  and  about  Nome  to 
an  alarming  degree.  A  great  lack  of  all  kinds  of  fresh 
vegetables  was  apparent.  Many  of  the  poor  prospectors 
who  were  unable  to  get  out  in  the  Fall,  are  hibernating 
in  their  cabins,  and  it  is  among  this  class  that  the  most 
pronounced  cases  of  scurvy  are  found.  The  poor  of 
Nome  are  proving  a  heavy  tax  on  the  charity  of  the 
camp.  Destitution  is  general.  There  have  been  no  ad¬ 
vices  from  the  outside  since  navigation  closed.  The  Win¬ 
ter  has  been  mild,  and  an  early  break  up  is  looked  for. 
....  A  boiler  explosion  on  a  towboat  near  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  February  5,  killed  five  men  and  injured  four  others. 

CONGRESS.— A  bill  to  direct  the  resumption  of  the 
coinage  of  214-cent  pieces  was  introduced  in  the  House 
January  27  by  Representative  Cummings  of  New  York, 
who  says  that  the  prices  of  department  stores  and  other 
business  reasons  make  it  necessary  to  provide  such 

fractional  coins . The  House  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means,  January  30,  unanimously  authorized 
Chairman  Payne  to  report  a  bill  repealing  all  the  war 
revenue  taxes  except  the  tax  on  mixed  flour.  The  repeal 
is  to  take  effect  July  1,  1902,  except  the  duty  on  tea,  which 
is  to  take  effect  January  1,  1903.  Chairman  Payne  made 
a  statement  showing  that  the  total  reduction  would  be 

$77,000,000  annually . Secretary  Hitchcock  signed, 

February  1,  what  is  known  as  the  Lemmon  lease  of  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  lands.  This  lease  covers  a  tract  of 
780,000  acres  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  reserva¬ 
tion.  The  lease  requires  that  the  cattlemen  shall  fence 
in  the  tract  which  is  to  be  turned  over  to  them  with  a 
barbed  wire  fence.  A  provision  was  inserted,  allowing 
each  Indian  head  of  a  family  within  the  borders  o£ 
the  leased  tract  to  graze  cattle  to  the  number  of  100, 
provided  he  would  fence  in  the  land  required  to  graze 
his  herd,  40  acres  being  allowed  to  each  animal.  It  is 
said  by  the  Indians  and  those  acquainted  with  their 
situation  that  practically  none  of  them  will  be  able  to 
do  the  amount  of  fencing  required,  and  that,  unless  they 
are  willing  to  risk  having  their  herds  absorbed  by  those 
of  the  cattlemen,  they  will  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
homes.  The  Indian  who  has  100  head  of  cattle  would 
require  4,000  acres  of  land,  which  would  necessitate  the 
building  of  10  miles  of  fence.  The  Indian  herds  range 
all  the  way  from  20  animals  to  66.  Even  those  who  have 
but  20  would  be  required  to  build  more  fence  than  the 
individual  Indian  unaided  would  be  able  to  construct  in 
a  single  season.  The  cattlemen  are  to  turn  in  their 
herds  April  1.  As  if  foreseeing  that  the  proposition  to 
have  the  Indians  fence  in  their  grazing  land  was  im¬ 
possible  for  execution,  the  Indian  Office  has  inserted  in 
the  leases  a  provision  that  the  Indians  may  graze  their 
cattle  within  the  leased  tract  on  paying  the  lessees  $1.20 
a  year  for  each  animal.  It  is  understood  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  has  decided  to  sign  another  lease, 
known  as  the  Walker  lease,  which  will  drive  an  even 
larger  number  of  Indians  from  their  homes. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  text  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  government  suggestion  to  England  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  peace  in  South  Africa  and  the  British  reply  were 
made  public  February  5.  The  Dutch  Premier  is  informed 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  that  if  the  Boers  in  the  field  desire 
peace,  negotiations  can  be  entered  into,  but  only  in  South 
Africa.  The  British  government  adheres  to  its  inten¬ 
tion  not  to  accept  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  Power. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Indiana  State  Fair  will 
be  held  at  Indianapolis  September  15-19.  It  will  com¬ 
memorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  existence  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  exhibitions  in  its  history.  Secretary,  Charles 
Downing,  State  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Makers’  Association  met  at 
Burlington  February  5-6. 

The  fiftieth  annual  fair  of  the  Suffolk  County  (N.  Y.) 
Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Riverhead,  N.  Y., 
September  16-19. 

The  Northwest  Fruit  Growers’  Association  met  at 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  January  28.  The  territory  covered 
by  this  Association  includes  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  British  Columbia. 

The  Northwest  Wool  Growers’  Association  met  at 
Helena,  Mont.,  February  4-6. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  bull,  Prince  Ito,  sold  at  auction 
at  Chicago,  February  5,  for  the  record  price  of  $9,100. 
The  highest  price  for  an  Angus  bull  ever  realized  in  the 
ring  before  was  $3,050.  The  Herefords  made  the  previous 
highest  record  in  20  years  with  the  bull  Perfection,  which 


brought  $9,000.  Black  Cap  Judy,  of  the  same  breed  as 
Prince  Ito,  sold  for  $6,300,  the  female  record  price  of  all 
breeds  since  1873. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  GRANGE. 

Annual  Meeting  at  Olean. 

The  twenty-ininth  annual  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  convened  at  Olean,  N.  Y.,  February  3. 
The  early  sessions  had  a  comparatively  light  attendance, 
owing  to  the  blizzard  which  delayed  travel  for  many 
hours,  but  by  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  vari¬ 
ous  counties  of  the  State  were  nearly  all  represented. 
The  annual  address  of  the  Master,  E.  B.  Norris,  Sodus, 
was  delivered  at  the  first  session.  He  remarked  that 
farmers  everywhere  are  taking  a  deeper  interest  in  or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  Grange  is  offering  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  and  finest  scope  for  the  discussion  of  all  the 
great  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture.  The  future 
destiny  of  the  Grange  depends  upon  wise  and  careful 
conclusions  to  the  end  that  its  influence  may  be  broad¬ 
ened  and  its  membership  increased.  The  principles  in¬ 
culcated  by  the  Grange  have  placed  the  Order  in  the 
foremost  i-anks  of  all  farmers’  organizations.  It  is  on 
a  sound  financial  basis,  and  its  future  prosperity  is  as¬ 
sured  by  a  careful  adherence  to  the  declaration  of  its 
purposes  and  the  exclusion  of  all  partisan  issues  and 
sectional  strife.  On  the  subject  of  taxation,  Master  Nor¬ 
ris  said  that  the  Grange  stands  for  equality  before  the 
law  and  equally  distributed  burdens,  and  it  will  strive 
by  all  honorable  means  to  secure  a  law  that  will  compel 
all  property  to  bear  its  just  proportion  of  taxation.  On 
the  canal  question  the  Master  recommended  a  full  and 
free  discussion,  coming  to  some  conclusion  that  can  be 
supported  by  all  the  Subordinate  Granges  of  the  State. 

Secretary  W.  N.  Giles  reported  12  new  Granges  or¬ 
ganized  the  past  year,  and  two  reorganized.  There  are 
now  527  Granges  in  the  State,  with  a  total  membership 
of  62,000,  being  a  net  gain  in  membership  for  the  year  of 
1,732.  The  counties  with  the  largest  membership  are 
Oswego,  3,239;  Wayne,  3,452;  Chautauqua,  3,884;  Jefferson, 
5,217.  There  are  46  counties  in  which  Granges  have  been 
organized,  and  31  have  Pomona  or  County  Granges. 
Columbia  County  was  the  last  to  organize  a  Pomona 
which  had  a  charter  membership  of  220.  The  secretary 
commented  on  the  encouraging  condition  of  the  work 
in  the  State  as  revealed  by  statistics,  and  on  the  satis¬ 
factory  results  attained  particularly  along  legislative 
lines.  Cooperative  insurance  is  being  found  eminently 
satisfactory  to  members  of  the  Order,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  grandest  achievements  for  protection  and  economy 
ever  brought  about  by  any  similar  organization.  “In 
the  work  of  legislation,”  said  the  secretary,  “many  good 
laws  have  been  enacted  and  some  bad  legislation  pre¬ 
vented.  Let  us  ask  for  nothing  we  do  not  need,  or  say 
nothing  we  do  not  mean.  Let  us  demand  nothing  but 
exact  justice  and  insist  on  being  satisfied  with  nothing 
less,”  were  the  closing  sensible  words  of  the  secretary. 
That  the  State  Grange  is  in  good  financial  condition  the 
$15,000  in  the  treasury  attests. 

Hon.  Aaron  Jones,  of  Indiana,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  was  present,  and  gave  a  stirring  address  in  an 
off-hand  style  that  captivated  his  auditors.  Some  of  the 
good  things  said  were  these:  “Be  it  understood  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  our  Order  to  create  the  highest  and 
noblest  type  of  citizenship.  This  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  bettering  individual  character.  Alongside  tne 
church  and  the  public  school  stands  the  Grange  to  help 
in  the  moral,  social  and  educational  work  which  goes 
to  make  true  citizens.”  He  remarked  that  the  farmer 
should  not  sit  quietly  by  and  allow  himself  to  be  shackled 
by  unjust  laws.  We  should  not  allow  others  to  do  our 
thinking.  Our  influence  as  an  organization  is  being  im¬ 
pressed  on  State  and  National  legislatures.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  in  the  position  where,  if  we  conduct  ourselves  wisely, 
we  may  get  what  we  want  for  the  farmers’  interests, 
because  we  are  not  a  partisan  political  organization,  and 
demand  only  those  laws  which  have  equity  and  justice 
for  their  basis.  “Our  Order  is  growing  better  and 
stronger  every  day;  New  York  is  in  the  van,  and  1 
hope,”  said  the  speaker,  “she  will  keep  the  lead.  The 
ideal  republic  will  be  that  having  its  foundations  in  the 
principles  our  Order  represents.” 

On  Tuesday  evening  public  exercises  were  held  in  the 
armory  where  the  sessions  of  the  Grange  were  also 
held.  An  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Mayor  War¬ 
ring,  which  was  responded  to  by  Worthy  Master  Norris. 
Music  and  recitation  filled  out  an  interesting  evening; 
a  mixed  programme  with  speeches  by  Assemblyman 
Litchard,  Hon.  Aaron  Jones,  ex-Lecturer  Cole  and  Lec¬ 
turer  Mrs.  S.  N.  Judd  and  others.  The  election  of  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  ensuing  two  years  took  place  at  the  third 
days’  session  and  resulted  as  follows:  Worthy  Master, 
E.  B.  Norris,  Sodus;  overseer,  Geo.  S.  Fuller,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  N.  Y. ;  lecturer,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Lord,  Sinelairville; 
steward,  A.  E.  Hall,  Amenia;  assistant  steward,  F.  N. 
Godfrey,  Olean;  chaplain,  A.  H.  Dewey,  Manchester; 
treasurer,  P.  A.  Welling,  Hannibal;  secretary,  W.  N. 
Giles,  Skaneateles;  gate  keeper,  M.  I.  Harding,  Hornells- 
ville;  Flora,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville;  Pomona, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Bulkley,  West  Groton;  Ceres,  Miss  N.  M. 
Cowles,  Greene;  lady  assistant  steward,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Ware,  Batavia.  j.  n.  d. 


Good  Roads  tn  New  York  State. 

All  over  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  present  time, 
the  subject  of  good  roads  has  more  discussion  than  ever 
before.  Men  of  influence  from  all  sections  of  the  State 
have  recently  met  at  Albany  to  try  to  promote  good 
roads  by  securing  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  their 
construction.  The  “On  to  Richmond”  Tribune  is  making 
an  effort  to  have  some  people  along  the  southern  tier  of 
counties  try  to  see,  from  their  castles  in  the  air,  a  broad, 
macadamized  highway  extending  from  the  Hudson  to 
Lake  Erie.  From  Kingston— the  proposed  eastern  ter¬ 
minus— to  some  point  on  Lake  Erie,  is  surely  300  miles, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  this  distance,  from  Kingston  to 
Sidney,  is  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Catskill  Mountains. 
Of  course  we  read  that  “the  wilderness  and  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad,”  as  no  doubt  they  would  be  by  the 
building  of  a  State  road  over  the  mountains  and  rocks 
of  Ulster  and  Delaware  counties.  Again,  three-fourths 
of  the  population  of  the  State  west  of  the  Hudson,  la 


north  of  this  proposed  road,  to  whom  It  will  be  of  no 
benefit  nor  use,  unless  it  be  by  an  increase  of  value  in 
real  estate  in  the  southern  counties  and  a  compensating 
increase  in  taxation.  What  will  the  people  in  the  garden 
counties  of  the  State,  such  as  Albany,  Madison,  Cort¬ 
land,  Otsego  and  Onondaga  and  so  on  to  Erie,  say  about 
voting  a  tax  of  $10,000,000  for  this  Catskill  Mountain  road? 

Now,  good  roads  are  desirable,  yea,  of  more  value 
than  can  be  easily  calculated;  but  then,  most  people, 
and  especially  farmers,  regard  taxes  as  a  burden.  Canals 
are  a  convenience,  especially  to  western  shippers,  when 
they  are  free  to  them  at  the  expense  of  this  State.  There 
are  a  great  many  roads  in  this  great  State,  leading  in 
every  direction,  but  not  now  so  important  east  and  west, 
as  they  were  before  the  days  of  railroads.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  macadam  roads  in  sections  between  the 
Erie  Railroad  on  the  south  and  the  New  York  Central 
on  the  north,  would  benefit  several  thousand  more  people 
than  the  proposed  east  and  west  road  along  the  southern 
tier  of  counties.  Let  us  make  haste  slowly,  but  still 
keep  up  the  discussion.  Progress  and  improvement  are 
in  the  air  and  should  get  down  to  our  highways.  Men 
who  have  no  aversion  to  mud  puddles  and  rutted  roads 
will  be  slow  to  learn,  but  the  dullest  minds  can  be 
brightened.  There  are  good  roads  among  the  granite 
hills  of  New  England  where  one  mile  is  more  difficult 
in  construction  and  maintenance,  on  an  average,  than 
two  miles  in  this  State.  c.  f.  b. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

A  Word  for  the  Chinese. 

I  read  in  your  issue  of  January  4  what  the  Masters  of 
the  State  Granges  had  to  say  about  Chinese  exclusion. 
1  have  been  acquainted  with  your  paper  for  about  15 
years,  taking  it  most  of  the  time.  I  have  esteemed  it 
very  highly,  and  deeply  regret  to  see  it  go  wrong,  as 
well  as  a  majority  of  the  Granges.  While  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  wrong  to  exclude  the  poor  Chinese,  I  will  most 
emphatically  affirm  that  it  is  wrong  to  make  a  target 
of  them  alone.  I  wish  to  submit  a  few  questions  to 
these  exclusion  folks.  First,  what  is  the  per  cent  of 
crime  among  the  Chinese,  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  races?  Second,  is  there  any  perfect  government? 
Third,  is  there  any  government  which  does  not  claim  it 
is  the  best?  Fourth,  what  are  the  pernicious  teachings 
of  the  Buddhist  religion?  Fifth,  will  you  prove  to  me, 
if  you  can,  that  the  white  Caucasian  or  Aryan  race  is 
better  than  the  Asiatic  races?  Right  here  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  am  not  a  Chinaman  but  have  been  around 
a  little  myself,  and  know  something  about  the  Chinese 
people,  as  well  as  several  other  races,  and  in  the  name 
of  justice  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  what  I  can  to  stay 
the  oppressor’s  hand  from  a  poor  and  submissive  people. 
To  the  advocate  of  war  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  to 
the  one  who  wishes  to  do  to  others  as  he  would  have 
them  do  to  him,  I  will  discuss  this  question  as  far  as 
he  may  wish.  s.  c. 

Hale,  Ore. 

Apples  in  the  Mobile  ^Market. 

The  apple  trade  in  this  city  has  been  very  good  this 
season,  considering  the  high  prices  of  fruit,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  growers  who  have  shipped  good  stock 
apples  to  this  market  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  re¬ 
sults.  The  most  popular  varieties  here,  in  fact,  in  all 
southern  cities,  are  Ben  Davis  and  Winesap.  The  trade 
down  this  way  demands  red  stock,  and  other  varieties 
are  slow  sale  at  anything  like  fair  prices.  As  to  style 
of  packages  we  will  say  that  no  package  moves  freely 
here  excepting  fulDsize  barrels.  Boxes  are  altogether 
out  of  place  on  this  market.  Retailers  do  not  want 
them.  As  to  what  quantity  is  consumed  here  we  would 
say  that  in  our  estimation  this  city  will  consume  about 
10  cars  a  month.  The  majority  of  storage  apples  that 
have  been  shipped  in  here  in  the  last  few  weeks  show 
signs  of  decay  and  in  nearly  all  cases  we  have  been 
compelled  to  repack  before  shipping  the  fruit.  We 
hardly  know  how  to  account  for  this,  unless  the  stock 
was  defective  when  put  in  storage,  and  keeping  qualities 
of  the  fruit  were  anything  but  good. 

Mobile,  Ala.  _  muscat  &  lott. 


CORN  OR  TOMATOES?— It  seems  your  correspondent 
from  Johnston  Co.,  Ind.,  page  57,  takes  about  the  right 
view  of  growing  tomatoes.  At  the  present  price  or  corn 
I  am  quite  sure  that  no  farmer  could  afford  to  grow 
tomatoes  for  less  than  $8  per  ton.  This  is  a  great  pack¬ 
ing  center,  six  canning  houses  will  be  operating  here 
next  season.  They  made  big  money  last  year;  one  I 
know  made  $12,000.  He  got  his  grown  at  $6  per  ton.  The 
price  went  up  to  30  and  35  cents  per  basket  (%  basket), 
and  many  of  the  farmers  jumped  their  contracts.  This 
year  they  are  offering  $7.  but  the  up-to-date  grower  will 
not  contract  for  less  than  $8  per  ton.  We  always  get  a 
good  crop,  some  grow  eight  to  10  tons  per  acre,  but  the 
average  is  about  four  tons  to  the  acre,  60  %  baskets  to 
the  ton  about.  We  have  15  or  20  packing  houses  in  this 
county.  Stick  to  your  corn;  it  will  keep.  Tomatoes  are 
an  expensive  crop  from  beginning  to  end.  a.  t.  b. 

Cambridge,  Md. 

A  FAVORED  GRAPE  REGION.— We  live  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  Chautauqua  and  Erie  grape  belt,  from  which  were 
shipped  the  past  season  nearly  6,800  carloads  of  grapes 
averaging  3,000  baskets  or  over  to  the  car,  and  probably 
averaging  10  cents  per  basket  net  to  the  grower.  (Our 
individual  crop  netted  us  11.2  cents  per  basket).  Part  of  the 
above  number  of  cars  were  shipped  in  bulk  in  crates.  In 
addition  to  what  were  shipped  over  800  carloads  were 
made  into  juice,  making  over  1,718,000  gallons,  of  which 
a  little  over  200,000  gallons  was  for  unfermented  wine.  A 
little  figuring  will  show  the  enormous  amount  of  money 
the  grape  crop  bx-ings  into  this  little  strip  of  country 
along  the  lake  shore,  between  Angola  on  the  east,  and 
Erie,  Pa.,  on  the  west,  besides  giving  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  of  young  people  who  come  in  from 
the  surrounding  country  during  the  six  or  eight  weeks 
of  harvest  in  September  and  October.  We  have  local 
telephone  system  which  connects  with  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  villages,  reaching  out  into  the  country  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  farmers,  and  rural  free  mail  del. very,  and  if 
efforts  to  obtain  franchises  from  different  villages  along 

the  route  are  any  indication  of  final  results,  there  will 
soon  be  a  trolley  line  along  the  main  road  from  Buffalo 
to  Erie.  w  w 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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From  Day  to  Day.| 

THE  DILEMMA  OF  THE  SEASONS. 
When  it’s  January  weather,  an’  the  river  as 
it  flows 

Keeps  on  a  gittin’  drowsy  till  it  finally  is 
froze, 

Oh,  it’s  fine  to  snuggle  close  to  where  the 
fire  is  burnin’  bright, 

Or  else  to  pull  the  covers  up  around  your 
chin  at  night. 

An’  the  chores  you  might  be  doin’  sort  o’  fill 
your  mind  with  pain, 

An’  so  you  put  ’em  off  until  it’s  Summer 
time  again. 

An'  when  the  June  time  greets  us  an’  the 
roses  blush  an’  try 

To  hide  from  truant  breezes  as  they  come 
a-whisperin’  by, 

When  everything  you  notice  seems  to  tempt 
you  out  to  play 

An’  it’s  time  to  go  a-fishin’  every  minute 
of  the  day— 

Well,  there’s  no  excuse  fur  toilin’  when  the 
skies  are  warm  an’  blue, 

So  you  guess  you’ll  wait  till  Winter,  when 
there’s  nothin’  else  to  do. 

— Washington  Post. 

* 

We  heard  recently  of  a  small  girl 
who  was  having  a  very  hard  time  cut¬ 
ting  her  last  teeth.  She  realized,  like 
many  an  older  sufferer,  that  this  is  a 
hard  world,  and  that  she  was  a  very 
small  item  in  it,  so  she  sat  on  the  floor 
and  wept.  On  being  asked  what  was 
the  matter  she  explained:  “God  made 
me,  but  He  didn’t  finish  me.  He  left  me 
to  cut  my  toofs  all  by  myself!” 

* 

Many  farm  housewives  pack  away 
sausage  for  Summer  use  by  frying  it  in 
cakes  or  slices,  putting  in  jars,  and  cov¬ 
ering  it  with  melted  lard  before  sealing 
it.  Has  anyone  tried  the  experiment 
of  putting  the  uncooked  sausage  in  fruit 
jars,  standing  the  jars  in  water  for  a 
long  cooking,  like  canned  fruit,  and 
then  sealing  promptly?  We  have  been 
somewhat  surprised,  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  to  find  how  many  rural 
housekeepers  put  up  canned  meat  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

* 

Tiie  careless  use  of  gasoline  as  a 
cleansing  agent  is  responsible  for  many 
painful  accidents.  In  spite  of  these,  wo¬ 
men  still  persist  in  cleaning  their  gloves 
by  lamplight,  and  similar  dangerouc 
practices.  In  a  recent  case  of  this  char¬ 
acter  the  victim  stood  by  a  lighted  gas 
jet,  and  scrubbed  a  pair  of  gloves  while 
they  were  on  her  hands  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  gasoline.  The  vapor  ignited, 
and  she  was  shockingly  burned,  setting 
the  furniture  in  her  room  on  fire  before 
help  reached  her.  Too  much  care  can¬ 
not  be  exercised  in  using  dangerous 
combustibles  and  explosives. 

* 

Among  the  Spring  wash  fabrics,  silk 
ginghams  are  handsomer  than  ever, 
beautiful  pieces  with  broche  stripes 
costing  about  70  cents  a  yard.  Trou- 
ville  shirtings  are  another  line  of  silk- 
mixed  wash  goods;  they  have  hem¬ 
stitched  stripes,  and  cost  $1.25  a  yard. 
Hudson  cloth  is  a  mixture  from  Austria; 
it  has  slightly  open-work  lace  stripes  of 
white  on  a  delicate  ground,  Gobelin 
blue,  Nile  green,  coral  pink,  maize  or 
gray.  Linen  gingham  is  the  fabric  form¬ 
erly  called  German  gingham;  it  is  fine 
and  smooth,  but  stands  hard  wear.  All 
the  fine  silk-mixed  wash  goods  need 
very  careful  laundering  to  keep  their 
freshness;  many  of  them  soon  fade  in 
the  washtub.  It  is  consoling  to  the  wo¬ 
man  who  feels  it  sinful  to  give  above 
25  cents  a  yard  for  gingham  to  find  that 
she  has  a  wide  range  of  selection, 
among  charming  colors  that  will  take  a 
bath  without  losing  their  complexion. 
Sateen  is  still  with  us;  it  is  not  a  fash¬ 
ionable  fabric,  but  many  elderly  women 
like  it  for  Summei  wear,  so  it  is  usually 
Been  in  black  and  white,  purple  and 


white,  or  some  similar  combination. 
The  decline  in  the  vogue  of  sateen  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  cheapness  and 
beauty  of  Summer  silks,  and  the  good 
standing  given  to  other  cottons  by  the 
blouses  and  blouse  suits  so  freely  worn. 
* 

A  good  many  parents  suffer  acutely 
from  the  “examples”  brought  home  by 
their  children,  because  knowledge  of 
these  afflicting  sums  evaporates  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  we  find  them  much 
harder  to  explain  in  adult  years  than 
when  we  were  back  in  the  sixth  grade. 
A  teacher  in  a  Texas  public  school  re- 


3981  Misses  Russian  Wa  st, 

1  2  to  16  yrs. 

cently  received  this  letter  from  a  parent 
who  had  been  struggling  with  this  sub¬ 
ject: 

Sir:  Will  you  in  the  future  give  my  son 
easier  some  to  do  at  nites?  This  is  what 
he’s  brought  hoam  two  or  three  nites  back: 
“If  fore  gallins  of  bere  will  fill  thirty  to 
pint  bottles,  how  many  pints  and  half  bot¬ 
tles  will  nine  gallins  of  bere  fill?’’  Well, 
we  tried  and  could  make  nothin’  of  it  all, 
and  my  boy  cried  and  laughed  and  sed  he 
didn’t  dare  go  back  in  the  mornin  without 
doin  it.  So  I  had  to  go  and  buy  a  nine  gal- 
lin  keg  of  bere,  which  I  could  ill  afford  to 
do,  and  then  he  went  and  borrowed  a  lot 
of  wine  and  brandy  bottle.  We  fill  them, 
and  my  boy  put  the  numbers  down  for  an 
answere.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  right 
or  not,  as  we  spilt  some  while  doin  it.  P. 
S.— Please  let  the  next  some  be  in  water, 
as  I  am  not  able  to  buy  more  bere. 

*  * 

Uganda,  East  Africa,  is  now  traversed 
by  a  railway  which  surely  offers  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  outlook  to  the  traveler.  The 
Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  district, 
in  his  report  to  the  home  government, 
says: 

On  the  platforms  naked  savages  peer  and 
grin  with  good-humored  curiosity.  Their 
nudity  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the 
fact  that  they  wear  short  cloaks  hanging 
down  their  backs,  and  carry  elaborate  or¬ 
naments,  often  including  old  jam  pots,  in 
the  slits  cut  in  their  ears.  Near  the  sta¬ 
tions  the  ostrich  and  the  barndoor  fowl 
almost  intermingle.  The  obstinate  rhi¬ 
noceros,  who  assimilates  new  ideas  more 
slowly  than  other  beasts,  sometimes  dis¬ 
putes  the  passage  of  the  train  in  a  narrow 
cutting  and  derails  it,  though  he  perishes  in 
the  attempt.  A  troop  of  more  intelligent 
elephants  occasionally  occupy  a  station,  and 
in  their  curiosity  ravage  the  booking  of¬ 
fice  and  take  tickets  w'hich  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  afterwards. 

The  same  official  tells  this  missionary 
story: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  a  bishop, 
the  king  of  the  country  was  bidden  to  the 
service.  He  came,  half  dead  with  fear. 
His  presence  could  be  desired  for  only  one 
reason— he  was  to  be  buried  alive  with  the 
bishop  in  order  that  the  latter  might  pre¬ 
sent  him  as  a  convert  in  the  celestial  re¬ 
gions.  The  ceremony  seemed  so  natural,  so 
appropriate,  that  his  own  officials  could  not 
even  formulate  a  protest.  When,  at  the 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
lows’  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


conclusion  of  the  service,  he  still  found 
himself  outside  the  grave,  he  went  away 
very  glad  indeed,  but  teeling  that  the  ways 
of  Europeans  were  absolutely  incompre¬ 
hensible.  _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Russian  styles  are  always  becoming 
to  young  girls  and  are  much  in  vogue. 
The  pretty  waist  illustrated  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  example.  The  original  is  made 
of  albatross  in  pastel  blue,  trimmed 
with  Persian  bands  and  makes  part  of 
a  costume,  but  all  soft  silks  and  wool 
materials  are  appropriate.  The  founda¬ 
tion  lining  is  carefully  fitted  and  closes 
at  the  center  front.  The  back  of  the 
waist  is  plain  across  the  shoulders  and 
drawn  down  in  gathers  at  the  waist  line. 
The  right  front  extends  over  the  left 
and  both  are  arranged  in  gathers  at  the 
waist  line,  but  quiie  smooth  at  the  upper 
portion.  The  sleeves  are  in  bishop  style 
with  pointed  cuffs,  and  the  neck  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  collar  band  to  which  the 
plain  high  stock  is  attached.  To  cut 
this  waist  for  a  girl  of  it  years  of  age 
‘6V4,  yards  of  material  21  inches  wide, 
2%  yards  27  inches  wide,  or  1%  yard  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  3981  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses 
12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

The  bolero  waist  shown  is  made  of 
plisse  chiffon  in  cream  white  with  the 
bolero  of  white  panne  and  the  cuffs  and 
trimming  of  Irish  crochet  lace;  but  any 
number  of  combinations  may  be  sug¬ 
gested.  The  many  soft  silks  and  wools 
in  the  markets  are  appropriate  for  the 
waist,  while  the  bolero  can  be  of  the 
same  or  material  to  match  the  silk.  The 
foundation  or  fitted  lining  closes  at  the 
center  front,  but  the  waist  can  be  made 
to  close  at  the  left  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seam,  or  invisibly  at  the  center  as 
preferred.  To  cut  this  waist  in  the  me¬ 
dium  size  4%  yards  21  inches  wide,  4XA 
yards  27  inches  wide  or  2%  yards  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required,  with  three- 
fourths  yard  of  all-over  lace  18  inches 
wide  and  four  yards  of  applique  to  trim 


as  illustrated.  The  pattern  No.  4019  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


The  accumulation  of  money  in  a  sav¬ 
ings  bank,  which  by  small  deposits 
makes  one  rich  after  a  time,  is  repeated 
in  the  process  of  the  mind.  Habits  of 
intellectual  thrift  will  soon  be  formed, 
which  will  make  one  quick  to  detect  the 
value  of  a  flying  moment  and  anxious  to 
seize  and  save  it  for  deposit  in  the  bank 
of  knowledge.  If  one  continues  to  add 
items  to  this  accumulating  prinicpal 
and  interest  they  will  soon  make  him 
rich  in  a  treasure  which  surpasses  all 
other  riches  in  its  power  to  give  con¬ 
stant  delight. — F.  T.  Keeney. 


TRY  GKAIN-O !  TRY  GRAIN-0 ! 

Ask  your  Grocer  to-day  to  show  you  a  package  of 
GKAIN-O,  the  new  food  drink  that  takes  the  place 
of  coffee.  The  children  may  drink  it  without  injury 
as  well  as  the  adult.  All  who  try  it,  like  it.  GRAIN-O 
has  that  rich  seal  brown  of  Mocha  or  Java,  but  it  Is 
made  from  pure  grains,  and  the  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  It  without  distress.  14  the  price  of  coffee 
15c.  and  2oc.  per  package.  Sold  by  all  grocers 


EVERY  MAN 
WOMAN  AND  CHILD 

who  auffers  from 

Rheumatism 

should  use 

StJacobsOil 

It  Conquers  Pain,  acts  ilk* 
magic,  and  has  no  equal  00 
earth  as  a  pain  killer. 

Price,  25c  and  50c, 

■OLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 


BROWN’S88"'"1*1 


TROCHES 


“The  best  preparation  for  colds,  coughs, 
and  asthma.” 

3II1S.  S.  A.  WATSON,  Temperance  Lecturer. 
“  Pre-eminently  the  best.” 

_ KKV.  HENRY  WABD  BEECHER. 


RUPTURE 


CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
$4  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay. 
ALEX.  SPEIKS,  Box  9G7,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


>END  10c,  FOR  40-PAGE  BOOKLET 


0} 

■  %  Tells  how  to  grow  seven  tons  of  sorghum  bay 
W  per  acre.  Chapters  on  Soy  bean,  cow  pea,  beet 
and  strawberry  culture.  All  about  cement  laying. 
Illustrated  plan  of  hog-bouse.  Price-list  free. 

Box  6.  WALDO  F.  BliOWN.  Oxford.  Ohio. 


PURIFYING 

CHAIN  PUMP 

Complete  outllt  with  exact  lengths 

15  ft.  or  shallower  $6  Delivered. 

Add  12  cents  for  each  foot  in  depth  be¬ 
yond  15  feet.  Outiit  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing:  A  Galvanized  Steel  Ventilated  Curb 
with  galvanized  fixtures;  Galvanized  steel 
tubing,  malleable  couplings,  reservoir.fun- 
nel,  etc.  Patent  Purifying  Rubber  Buckets, 
Cleveland”  Pump  Chain.  Ail  ready  to  set 
up,  and  guaranteed  as  represented.  50,000 
pumps  and  7,000,000  feet  of  Cleveland  chain 
in  use.  Circulars  Free. 

CI.KVKLAND  GALVANIZING  WORKS, 

14-24  Cooper  St. ,  -  CleTtl.nd,  Ohio 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sl*es  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horsepowers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Flowering  Galadium 

Grandest  foliage  and  fiowering  plant  yet  Introduced. 
Leaves  3  to  5  feet  long  by  2  or  21-3  feet  broad;  perfectly 
immense,  and  make  a  plant  which  for  tropical  luxuriance 
lias  no  equal.  Added  to  this  wonderful  foliage  effect  are 
the  mammoth  lily-like  blossoms,  12  to  15 inches  long,  snow- 
white,  with  a  rich  and  exquisite  fragrance.  Plants  bloom 
perpetually  all  summer  m  the  garden,  or  all  tlio  year 
round  in  pots.  Not  only  is  it  the  grandest  garden  or  lawn 
plant,  but  as  a  pot  plant  for  large  windows,  verandas, 
nails,  or  conservatories,  it  rivals  the  choicest  palms  In 
foliage,  to  say  nothing  of  its  magnificent  ilowers.  Thrives 
in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  grows  and  blooms  all  the 
year,  and  will  astonish  every  one  with  its  magnificence — 
go  novel,  effective,  free  growing  and  fragrant. 

Fine  plants,  which  will  soon  bloom  and  reach  full  per¬ 
fection,  t£!i c.  each;  3  lor  OOc. ;  4S  for  SSl.OO  by 
mail,  postpaid,  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

OTTR  GREAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits  iprq- 
fusely  Illustrated;  large  Colored  Plates:  138  pages;  FREE 
to  any  who  expect  to  order.  Many  great  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
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Home  Work. 

While  so  many  women  are  stepping 
into  places  hitherto  occupied  by  men, 
and  doing  their  work,  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  paid  to  the  daily  round 
of  duties  that  must  be  attended  to,  in 
order  to  make  home  the  “dearest  spot 
on  earth.”  Thank  God  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  in  such  homes,  who  take 
life  unquestioningly,  doing  “the  work 
that’s  nearest,”  and  caring  for  those 
who  are  dependent  on  them  for  comfort 
and  health.  But  some  of  these  very  wo¬ 
men,  not  supersensitive  either,  have 
confided  to  me  that  they  were  made  to 
feel  their  position,  by  those  who  were 
out  in  the  world,  and  looked  down  on 
such  labor  as  menial,  not  estimating  its 
true  value.  Yet  how  much  higher  stand¬ 
ard  is  such  a  woman  or  girl  than  the 
college  girl  of  my  acquaintance  who  told 
in  confidence  that  she  went  off  to  teach 
during  the  'Summer  vacation,  because 
she  “hated  to  wash  dishes  and  didn't 
like  to  see  Ma  doing  it,  you  know.”  Poor 
“Ma” — who  had  saved  and  scraped  and 
washed  dishes,  and  wore  her  old  clothes 
that  the  daughter’s  wardrobe  might  he 
worthy  of  her  position,  then  to  realize 
that  she  has  placed  this  college-bred 
girl  beyond  her  reach!  For  Greek  and 
the  higher  mathematics  taught  in  luxur¬ 
ious  college  homes,  make  it  real  hard, 
no  doubt,  to  come  back  to  the  dishpan. 

And  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Look 
down  the  list  of  advertisements  for  help 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  their  name  is 
legion.  Discuss  home  topics  for  half  an 
hour  with  any  acquaintance  or  friend, 
and  the  domestic  bugbear  will  come  be¬ 
tween  you,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Our 
millionaires  do  not  take  hold  of  this 
great  department  of  life’s  needs  to  help 
it  along;  otherwise  there  would  be  col¬ 
leges  built  for  domestic  science  all  over 
the  land,  where  girls  can  learn  the  best 
methods  of  housekeeping  and  be  gradu¬ 
ated  as  from  other  colleges.  Placed  on 
a  different  plane  it  will  be  necessary  to 
renovate  and  reconstruct  our  homes,  and 
to  give  these  intelligent  graduates  bet¬ 
ter  accommodations  and  more  privi¬ 
leges;  we  must  also  recognize  the  work 
and  the  workers.  But  before  this  comes 
to  pass  there  will  be  a  vast  amount  of 
prejudice  to  overcome,  and  we  shall  have 
to  learn  in  many  ways  that  after  such 
intelligent  culture  “the  servant  is  great¬ 
er  than  his  lord,”  unless  we,  ourselves, 
be  taught. 

Nowhere  is  the  cry  for  help  greater 
than  in  country  homes.  Young  men  and 
girls  are  flocking  to  the  city  to  earn  a 
precarious  living,  and  if  they  go  back  to 
the  home  of  their  childhood  it  is  often 
with  airs  of  superiority,  and  manner 
that  ill  accord  with  their  position  in 
life,  although  they  are  quite  willing  to 
share  and  share  alike  in  any  division 
of  property  worked  for,  and  kept  up  by 
those  who  stayed  on  the  old  farm.  Even 
among  the  French-Canadian  habitants 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  younger 
generation  going  out  to  service.  More 
i,nan  one  mother  of  many  daughters 
among  this  class,  has  determined  that 
they  shall  all  be  school  teachers  or 
dressmakers,  and  alas,  there  are  homes 
in  many  a  thrifty  farm  district  where 
the  girls  have  all  left  for  the  city  to 
earn  the  money  they  cannot  get  at 
home.  In  this  respect  parents  are  to 
blame  sometimes,  for  young  people  will 
value  more  the  feeling  of  independence 
if  they  are  allowed  to  make  money  by 
some  home  method,  or  paid  for  their 
labor,  than  if  the  father  takes  the  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  store,  and  buys  the  goods.  It 
is  all  the  same  in  the  end,  and  is  by  far 
the  better  way  to  let  them  handle  the 
money,  and  so  learn  the  cost;  feel  free 
to  give,  or  to  practice  self-denial  as 
seems  best  to  them,  and  so  learn  many 
of  life’s  lessons,  while  feeling  that  their 
labor  is  worthy  of  compensation. 

So  many  things  have  been  told  on  this 
subject  that  a  few  of  the  sayings  of 
young  people  telling  the  bald  facts  will 
prove  more  than  many  words.  Said  a 
girl  of  25  years  spent  in  helping  at 
home:  “I  never  have  five  cents  to  pay 
letter  postage  without  asking  for  it.”  A 
young  man  who  had  raised  two  calves 
told  me  that  his  father  had  given  them 


to  him,  and  when  he  had  cared  for  them 
two  years  sold  them,  and  told  his  son  he 
could  raise  two  more.  A  young  girl 
who  has  been  “nurse,  seamstress,  house¬ 
maid,  cook’  for  her  father  since  her 
mother  died,  has  to  hide  away  a  few 
dozen  eggs  now  and  then  to  purchase 
little  things  she  requires,  for  “Papa  never 
thinks  we  need  money.”  A  young  boy 
caught  a  swarm  of  bees  that  strayed  in¬ 
to  the  woods.  Here  was  a  revenue;  he 
studied  the  subject,  and  the  next  season 
was  very  successful,  and  had  honey  to 
sell.  But  when  his  father  knew  of  the 
sales  he  borrowed  the  money,  and  for¬ 
got  to  return  it.  This  is  the  mystery  of 
many  an  abandoned  farm,  and  so  it  will 
be  till  parents  recognize  the  value  of 
their  children’s  labor,  and  make  them 
independent  as  they  go  along,  for  there 
are  many  side  paths  where  money  can 
be  made  on  the  farm.  When  horticul¬ 
tural  and  domestic  colleges  give  the 
young  people  their  proper  standing  and 
value,  and  they  receive  fair  compensa¬ 
tion  for  their  home  labor,  many  of  the 
difficulties  now  in  the  way  will  vanish 
never  to  return.  annie  l.  jack. 


Knitted  Wristers. 

Material  required,  black  Saxony  yarn 
or  knitting  silk.  Cast  25  stitches  on  each 
of  three  needles,  knitting  one  over, 
one  plain,  until  long  as  desired. 
They  are  warmer  when  knitted  long 
enough  to  turn  back  double.  These  fit 
snugly  to  the  wrist,  are  extremely 
warm,  and  wear  finely.  If  preferred,  a 
fancy  edge  may  be  inserted,  by  making 
the  second  and  next  to  last  rows  of  open 
work.  Put  the  thread  over,  knit  two  to¬ 
gether,  repeat  the  round.  Or,  a  row  of 
small  crocheted  shells  may  be  added  as 
a  finish.  But  they  are  less  conspicuous 
when  left  perfectly  plain.  If  a  more 
elaborate  pair  is  desired  they  may  be 
made  as  follows:  Cast  30  stitches  on 
two  needles,  20  on  one.  Knit  once 
around  plain,  Knit  one  over,  knit  three, 
slip  one,  narrow,  bind  over  the  one  you 
slip;  knit  three,  over,  knit  one,  over, 
knit  three,  slip,  narrow,  and  bind  as  be¬ 
fore;  repeat  the  round  making  one  stitch 
at  the  end  of  each  needle.  These  direc¬ 
tions  make  a  medium  size  wrister;  for  a 
larger  one  add  10  extra  stitches  for  each 
scallop.  Silk  wristers,  if  you  make 
them  yourself  from  the  knitting  silk, 
wear  better  than  the  wool,  and  are  very 
pretty  thougn  not  quite  so  warm.  Al¬ 
ways  allow  more  stitches  for  silk  than 
wool.  About  10  stitches  more  to  each 
needle,  in  either  pair,  would  be  the  right 
proportions  when  using  silk,  as  it  is 
finer  than  the  wool.  "Wristers  are  nice 
for  children,  and  especially  so  for  those 
whose  wrists  chap  when  playing  out  of 
doors  in  cold  weather.  How  frequently 
you  see  a  little  fellow’s  wrists  chapped 
until  they  bleed,  through  a  too  vigorous 
acquaintance  with  a  snow  man.  A  nice 
warm  pair  of  wristers  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  any  unpleasant  reminders  of  the 
friendship.  sarah  rodney. 
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Wheel  of  Fortune 

method  of  sending  money  in  advance 
for  a  buggy  may  be  all  right  but  you 
have  to  trust  to  luck  and  the  seller's 
honesty.  He  runs  the  game. 

You  Need  Not  Gamble 

on  our  system.  We  send  all  ofourvehi- 
cles  on  30  Days'  Trial.  We  take  all 
the  chances.  Send  them  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Use  the  vehicle  as  much  as 
you  like  and  then  decide.  We  are  the 
pioneers  in  this  method.  Manufacturing 
every  rig  we  offer  for  sale  enables  us  to 
make  this  fair  offer.  Factory  prices  to 
you  direct  saves  you  25  to  40  per  cent — 
the  dealers’  and  jobbers’  profit.  Send 
at  once  for  free 
catalog. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  & 

Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

(  Pioneer*  of  the  Free 
Trial  Plan.) 

Station  K 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SM0K 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  fine  flai 
Cleanest,  cheapest ;  free  from  insects.  Send 

circular.  E.  KKAISER  A  liRO.,  Milton,  1 


Girls 

Who 

Love 

Music 


Can  secure  a 
year’s  or  six  months’  tuition  with  or 
without  board  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  Boston,  at  the  expense  ot 

THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL 

For  particulars  address 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


Your  heavy  bedding  and  woolen  blankets  will  soon  need  washing. 


The 


Syracuse  Easy  Washer 


will  save  its  cost  in  washing  them  once.  It  leaves  them  soft,  fleecy  and  clean. 
They  do  not  shrink  when  washed  with  the  EASY.  They  lie  in  the  suds  without 
handling,  while  water  is  forced  over  and  through  them.  They  are  cleansed  without 
friction,  without  wear  or  strain  of  any  kind  on  the  goods  or  on  the  operator. 


WHAT  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  DO . 


TRY  IT,  Compare  it  with  the  best  you  have  ever  known  and  if  it  don’t  save 
its  price  in  five  weeks,  send  it  back.  Wash,  everything  in  the  house,  wearing 
apparel,  heavy  bedding,  grain  sacks  or  horse  blankets,  then  send  it  back  if  you  wish. 
You  won’ t  send  it  bach,  because  you  will  know  its  ease  and  economy.  An  article 
that  saves  its  price  several  times  over  each  year  is  a  good  investment. 

Begin  saving  at  once.  Write  for  full  information  and  price. 


DODGE  & 


ZUILL,  539  S.  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  M.  Y. 


SHIP 

YOUR 


FURS 


TO 


McMillan  Fur  &  Wool  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


Cider  Machinery  .—Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bosohert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


WHEN  YOU  BUY^L 

you  can  get  for  your  money.  Buy  a 
A  a  S.  (’iihtom-YIadp  Vehicle.  We  build 

\  /  r*  \/  a  $38.00  Buggy  and  sell  it  for  $26.95, 

V  »  V - A  hiirh  grade  $60.  Buggy  for  $43.85, 

Buggy  Top  $5.00,  Tired  Wheels  $5.75,  Hickory  Shafts  $1. 
We  save  you  $10.00  on  Rubber  Tires,  It  will  pay  to  write 
for  FREE  Vehicle  and  IfnrncHs  CATALOGUE. 
U.S.  Buggy  &  Cart  Co.,  527  8th  St.,  Cincinnati.  0, 


California- Oregon  Excursions 

Every  day  in  the  year.  The  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  and  North-Western  Line 
runs  through  first-class  Pullman  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  to  points  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon  daily.  Personally 
conducted  excursions  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Port¬ 
land,  leaving  Chicago  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  Lowest  rates.  Shortest  time 
on  the  road.  Finest  scenery.  Inquire  of 
your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  write 

H.  A.  Gross,  461  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

W.  M.  Burgard,  301  Main  Street,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


Let’s  Get  Together. 

Do  you  want  a  new  carriage  or  buggy,  and  do  not  want  some  dealer  to 
make  a  big  profit  at  your  expense?  Order  one  of  our 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles. 

Take  it  from  the  depot;  hitch  to  it;  run  it  for  Thirty  Days,  and  if  you 
find  it  the  best  rig  on  the  market,  pay  for  it.  If  not,  send  it  back;  we  don  t 
want  you  to  keep  it.  How  can  we  afford  to  do  this?  Well  you  see,  we  are 
making  the  best  line  of  vehicles  on  the  market,  and  are  not  afraid  to 
to  have  you  pass  judgment  on  them.  Full  details  in 
our  new  illustiated  catalogue,  which  we  send  free. 

It  also  shows  our  fine  line  of  harness. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO 

Station  39,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


No.  202 

Farm  Harness 
Prico  124. 

As  fine  m  sella  for 
10.00  to  38.00  more. 


29  Years  Selling  Direct. 


We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  vehicles  and  harness 
in  the  world  selling  to 
ers,  and  we  have  been 
business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

|WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

1  but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 

guaranteeing  eaie  delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not 
‘satisfied.  We  make  195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  tlie  cost  ot  material  and  making,  plus  one  profit.  Our 
large  free  catalogue  shows  complete  line.  Send  for  it. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  manufacturing  Co., Elkhart,  Ind. 


Beat  Oak  Tannod 
Leather. 


lory  In  every  way,  iwuiu  u».  « 

freight  both  ways.  WE  DU  NOT  ASK  FOR  ANY  MONEY  with  order.  You  pay 
for  it  when  you  get  it,  if  you  are  pertectly  satibfied.  We  warrant  every  buggy 
for  two  years,  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  guarantee  safe  delivery* 

1  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS.  That’s  Why  We  Save  You  Money. 

nP^PRIPTinN  Wheels  and  gear  all  second  growth  hickory,  all  forg- 
..v,,  ULOUnir  I  IUIi«  lngs  Norway  iron.  (Wheels  any  size.)  Axles  long 

distance.  Any  style  Kprliig  bar.  Body  20,  22  or  2A  in.  wide,  65 in.  long,  (Corning  body  if  wanted), solid 
panel  back  with  springs  in  back  cushion  and  seatcushion  ;  trimmings  tine  broadcloth  or  whipcord  (leather  trim¬ 
mings  $1.25  extra)  ;  top  is  lined  with  all  wool  top  lining,  backstays  padded.  Leather  quarter  top.  We  furnish  side 
curtains,  storm  apron  boot  and  full  length  brussels  carpet  for  bottom  of  body.  Full  Nickel  Mountings  if  wanted. 
fl!IR  VPII1PI  C  PITAI  flPIIC  illustrates  and  describes  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  Baggies, 
«un  I  LulU  LL  UA  I  ALUUUl  Road  Wagons,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Spring  Wagons,  Carts,  Harness  and 


Single  Strap  Harness 


‘‘£tnEv$11.10 

shaped  breast  ‘collar,  1  ^ 
io.  traces,  3  in.  saddle. 

225  STYLES 

of  Harness  to  select  from. 


wwii  ■  kinuuh  uh  I  HLvUVJi.  ICO  ad  Wagons,  Phaetons,  burrevs,  bprtng  wagons,  t  arts,  Harness  and  of  Harness  to  select  from. 

Hy  Nets  evershown  in  one  book.  IT’S  EUEE.  SEND  Kou  it.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  61  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


WHOLESALE  TRICES. 

New  York,  February  8,  1902. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  New 


York,  spot  .  —  @  84% 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba,  spot _  —  @  87% 

No.  2,  red,  f.  o.  b .  —  @  88% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator.  —  @  69% 
Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator.  —  @  49 

Rye,  No.  2.  f.  o.  b.,  Buffalo .  —  @  61% 

Barley,  feeding  .  —  @  65 

Malting  .  —  @  68 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk .  21  00  @22  00 

Middlings  .  —  @22  50 

Spring  bran,  bulk  .  —  @20  50 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @29  50 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  @26  75 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  1901,  choice,  per  bush...  —  @2  12% 

Poor  to  good . 1  85  @2  10 

Medium.  1901,  choice  . 1  72%@1  75 

Pea,  1901,  choice  . 1  67%@1  70 

Medium  and  pea,  poor  to  good...l  50  @1  65 

Red  kidney,  1901  choice .  —  @2  00 

Poor  to  good . 1  75  @1  95 

White  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  40  @2  45 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  80  @1  85 

Yellow  eye,  1901,  choice .  —  @2  35 

Lima,  California,  1901 . 3  15  @3  20 

Imported,  Giants  . 2  40  @2  45 

Marrow,  round  . 2  10  @2  12% 


Quotations  for  white  beans  are  based 
upon  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel  in  the  New  York 
market. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 .  80  @ 

No.  2 .  70  @ 

No.  3 .  60  @ 

Clover .  55  @ 

Clover,  mixed  .  60  @ 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  75  @ 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  3%  cents 
quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @ 

Firsts  . .  26  @ 

Seconds  .  23  @ 

Lower  grades  .  20  @ 

Held,  fancy  .  22  @ 

Held,  firsts  .  20  @ 

Held,  seconds  .  18  @ 

Held,  lower  grades .  16  @ 

State  dairy,  tubs,  fancy .  24  @ 

Tubs,  firsts .  20  @ 

Tubs,  seconds  .  17  @ 

Tub,  lower  grades  .  15  @ 

Tins,  etc .  15  @ 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy..  20  @ 

Firsts  .  17  @ 

Lower  grades  .  15  @ 

W'n  factory,  fresh,  fancy .  18  @ 

Fresh,  firsts  .  16%@ 

Fresh,  fair  to  good .  15  @ 

June,  choice  .  15%@ 

Held,  fair  to  good .  15  @ 

Lower  grades  .  14  @ 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  17  @ 

Fresh,  common  to  prime .  14  @ 

Renovated  butter,  fancy .  20%@ 

Common  to  choice .  14  @ 

Packing  stock  .  13%@ 


EGGS 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  fresh 

gathered,  choice  .  28  @ 

Washington  and  Baltimore, 

fresh  gathered,  choice .  —  @ 

W’n.  fresh  gathered,  choice .  —  @ 

Ky„  fresh  gathered,  choice .  —  @ 

W’n  and  Ivy.,  fair  to  good .  27  @ 

Tenn.  and  other  S’n,  prime .  —  @ 

Tenn.  and  other  S'n,  fair  to  good  26%@ 
Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  p.  doz..  25  @ 

GAME. 


English  snipe,  per  doz .  —  @2 

Golden  plover,  per  doz .  —  @2 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  50  @2 

Wild  Ducks— Canvas,  per  pair... 2  50  @3 

Red  head,  per  pair . 1  50  @2 

Mallard,  per  pair .  75  @1 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  60  @ 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  air .  40  @ 

Common,  per  pair .  25  @ 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  15  @ 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers  . '..4  50  @6 

Cows  . 1  90  @4 

Calves,  veal  . 5  00  @9 

Barnyards  . 3  00  @4 

Sheep  . 3  25  @4 

Lambs  . 5  50  @6 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 
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Calves— Veal,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  12 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  —  @  11 

Com.  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Lambs— dressed,  “hothouse,”  per 

head  . 9  00  @11  00 

Pork— Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per 

lb .  7%@  8% 

Jersey,  dressed,  med.,  per  lb...  7%@  8 

Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  per  lb.  6  @  7 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  20  @  21 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Fowls,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  12% 

Roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  8 

Turkeys,  per  lb . .  12  @  12% 


Ducks— Average  W’n,  per  pair..  70  @  80 

Average  Southern,  per  pair _  50  @  60 

Geese— Average  W’n,  per  pair...l  25  @1  50 

Average  Southern,  per  pair _ 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  mixed,  per  pair .  —  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys— W'n,  young  hens,  fey.  14%@  15 
W’n,  young  and  old  hens,  fey.  13%@  14 
W’n.  young  hens  and  young 


toms,  fancy  .  13%@  14% 

W’n,  young  toms,  fancy .  13%@  14 

W’n,  good  to  prime .  12%@  13 

Poor  to  fair  .  8  @  10 

Chickens— Phiadellphia  broilers, 

fancy  .  22  @  25 

Phila.,  squab  broilers,  p.  pair.  50  @  75 

Phila.,  selected,  large .  17  @  18 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes  .  14  @  16 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy .  13  @  14 

State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good .  11  @  12% 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fey..  —  @  13 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fair 

to  good  .  11  @  12 

Other  W’n,  average  best .  12  @  18 

Other  W’n,  fair  to  good .  10  @  11% 


Fowls— Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded. 
Other  W’n,  dry-picked,  aver¬ 
age  best  . 

Other  W’n,  scalded,  average 

best  . 

W’n.  poor  to  fair  . 

Capons— Phila.,  fancy,  large . 

Phila.,  medium  size . 

Phila.,  small  and  slips . 

Ohio,  fancy,  8  lbs.  and  over _ 

Other  W’n,  large . 

W’n,  mixed  weights  . 

W’n,  small  and  slips . 

Ducks— W’n,  fancy  . 

Poor  to  fair  . 

Geese — W’n,  prime . 

Poor  to  fair  . 

Squabs— Prime,  large,  white,  per 


doz . 3  75  @4  00 

Mixed,  per  doz . 3  00  @3  25 

Dark,  per  doz .  —  @2  00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce— Good  to  fancy,  p.  doz..  75  @1  25 

Poor  to  fair,  per  case  . 1  50  @2  00 

Cucumbers— No.  1,  per  doz . 1  50  (all  75 

No.  2,  per  box . .3  00  @4  00 

Mushrooms— Good  to  fancy,  p.  lb  25  @  40 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  5  @  20 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  5  @  25 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 5  00  @6  00 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  50  @2  50 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— York  Imperial,  per  bbl..3  50  @4  25 

Spitzenberg,  prime  to  fancy _ 4  50  @7  00 

N’n  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  per 


bbl . 3  50  @5  00 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  25 

King,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  50 

*  Gano,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  25 

Greening,  per  bbl . 4  00  @6  50 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  00 


Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  to  good. 3  00  @3  50 
VEGETABLES. 
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“CONSUMPTION 

CAN  POSITIVELY  BE 

CURED.” 

SO  STATED  BY  THE  FAMOUS 

DR.  ROBERT  HUNTER  OF  NEW  YORK 

Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Chronic 
Pneumonia  and  Catarrh  can  positively 
be  cured  by  Dr.  Robert  Hunter’s  method 
of  treatment,  by  which  the  curative 
drugs  are  introduced  directly  into  the 
Bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  by  inhala¬ 
tion,  and  not  put  into  the  stomach, 
where  they  become  useless. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
can  receive  absolutely  free  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  a  book  explaining  the 
causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the 
various  bronchial  and  lung  diseases,  by 
addressing  the  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  As¬ 
sociation,  117  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

TESTIMONIALS: 

Mr.  A.L.  Peer,  179  Washington  Street,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  says:  “  I  had 27  hemorrhages,  and  lost  50  pounds 
in  weight;  I  was  cured  by  Dr.  Hunter's  treatment.” 

Mr.  Wili  E.  Wright,  care  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Portland, 
Oreg..  says:  “It  is  simply  wonderful  what  your  medi¬ 
cine  has  done  for  my  mother  and  myself.  Have 
never  been  better  In  my  life.  I  urge  all  who  mention 
they  have  catarrh  or  lung  trouble  to  take  your 
treatment.” 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  830 
to  $60,  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Bnral  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


P»rm  for  Sale— 172  acres.  Good  buildings,  good 
A  soil,  2%  miles  from  railroad.  For  particulars 
address  T.  W.  WELLS,  Delton,  Mich. 


Real  Estate  Wanted 

and  for  sale.  If  you  want  to  sell  or  buy  (no  matter 
where  located)  send  description  and  cash  price  and  get 
(FREE)  my  successful  plan.  W.  M.  OSTRAN¬ 
DER,  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Farm  fob  Sale.  —  About  1 80  acres, 

well  watered  and  fenced,  and  timber  for  firewood. 
Good  farm  bouse,  barn,  wagon  house  and  other 
buildings.  Tenant  house  and  two  young  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City,  In  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  Summer  boarders.  Can  be  purchased 
with  small  cash  payment  and  easy  terms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  SUMMER  HOME,  care  The  Bural 
New-Yorker. 


Wanted — Situation  as  Foreman  or 

Manager  on  Fruit  or  Truck  Farm,  $35  to  $50  per 
month,  with  board.  Age  30  years;  single  man.  Best 
of  references.  WILLABD  N.  PALMEB.  Keans- 
burg.  N.  J. 


Position  Wanted  as  working  manager, 
by  a  single  man,  age  38.  first-class,  up-to-date  all- 
around  man  in  farming,  machineries,  dairying,  but¬ 
termaking,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  Incubators 
and  brooders,  gardening,  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables. 
Box  2,  Closter.  N.  J. 


ABSOLUTELY  FREEtSE? 

THE  SPECIALTY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Butler,  Pa. 


Potatoes— Maine,  prime,  per  bag  —  @2  25 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs . 2  25  @2  37 

State,  fair  to  prime,  per  sack. 2  00  @2  25 
German,  good  to  fancy,  112-ib. 

bag . 1  00  @1  25 

Belgian,  per  168-lb  bag . 1  60  @1  76 

Scotch,  prime,  p.  168-lb  bag _ 1  65  @1  SO 

Irish  and  English,  per  168-lb. 

sack . 1  60  @1  75 

Foreign,  poor  to  fair,  per  bag...l  40  @1  50 
Sweet  Potatoes— South  Jersey, 

per  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

Beets— Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  bbl. 2  00  @2  25 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  10  @  13 

Cauliflowers,  Cal.,  per  case . 2  00  @2  75 

Florida,  per  %-bbl.  basket . 1  50  @3  50 

Celery— State  and  W'n,  per  doz 

roots  .  10  @  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 

doz.  bunches .  75  @1  00 

California,  per  case  . 3  00  @3  50 

Carrots — Long  Island,  per  bbl...l  00  @1  50 

Cabbage— L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per 

100  .  2  00  @4  00 

State,  per  ton  . 12  00  @15  00 

Michigan,  per  bbl.  crate . 1  00  @1  10 

Eggplants— Florida,  per  %-bbl. 

crate . 5  00  @7  00 

Kale— Norfolk,  per  bbl .  80  @  90 

Lettuce — Fla.,  per  basket . 1  00  @4  00 

Other  S’n,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

Okra— Havana,  per  carrier . 7  00  @8  00 

Onions— Orange  Co.,  white  per 

bag  . 2  00  @4  00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bag . 2  50  @3  25 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag... 2  50  @3  25 

Orange  Co.,  poor  to  fair,  per 

bag  . 2  00  @2  50 

Conn.,  white,  per  bbl . 3  50  @5  00 

Conn.,  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  25  @3  75 

Conn.,  red,  per  bbl . 3  25  @3  75 

Romaine— Bermuda,  per  crate.. .1  50  @2  00 

Fla.,  per  %-bbl.  basket  . 1  50  @3  50 

Spinach— Norfolk,  per  bbl . 2  25  @3  00 

Squash — Hubbard,  per  bbl .  —  @2  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 2  25  @2  50 

String  Beans— Florida,  per  crate 

or  bush  basket . 4  00 

Turnips— Jersey,  Russia,  per  box  75 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75 

Tomatoes — Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50 

FURS. 

Black  bear  . 15  00  @28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00  @13  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00  @  8  00 

Medium  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Small  .  2  00  @300 

Red  fox  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Gray  fox  .  60  @  1  00 

Wolf,  prairie  .  1  25  @  1  75 

Marten,  dark  .  4  00  @12  00 

Skunk,  black  .  1  40  @  1  60 

Half-striped  .  80  @  1  10 

Striped  .  40  @  50 

White  .  20  @  30 

Raccoon  . l  10  @  1  50 

Opossum,  large  . 50  @  60 

Medium  .  25  @  30 

Small  .  12  (a)  15 

Mink  .  2  50  @450 

Muskrat— Winter .  17  @  18 

Fall  .  11  @  14 

Kits  .  —  @  3 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throatand 
Lung  Affections ;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure 
for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Ne  vous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  t  irative  powers  in 
thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human 
suffering,  I  will  send  freeof  charge  to  all  who  wish 
it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mail  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  pa¬ 
per,  w .  A.  Noyes,  847  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


STONE  BOAT  HEAD 

A  GBEAT  THING. 

Write  for  Prices. 
RICHARD  BATES, 
Portland,  Mich. 


Round,  of  Any  Size,  and  all 
Machinery  Needed. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO..  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  LAMBS  AND  CALVES. 

We  have  a  large  »a.e  for 

Choice  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry, 

and  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS  for  the  Spring  Trade. 
Consignments  are  solicited  and  top  prices  guaran¬ 
teed  for  fancy  stock 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


BETTER  THAN  GRANITE 


and  less  expensive.  If  we 
don't  convince  you  of  it,  don  t 
buy.  Only  give  us  a  chance  to 
send  you  free  designs  and  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  our 
WHITE  BRONZE.  It 
CANNOT  crumble  with  the 
action  of  frost.  Moss-growth 
is  an  IMPOSSIBILITY.  It 
is  more  artistic,  too,  than  any 
stone.  It  is  no  experiment:  it 
has  been  on  the  market  over 
twenty-five  years,  and  is 
an  established  success. 
We  have  designs  at  prices 
from  $4  to  $4,000.  We  deal 
direct  and  deliver  every¬ 
where.  Distance  is  no  ob¬ 
stacle.  Write  now.  It  puts  you  under  no  obligations 
whatever  Special  Inducements  on  winter  orders. 
Address 


THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO., 


345  Howard  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WE  HA  VE  EOR  SALE 

a  large  stock  of  new  Clover  Seed;  also  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Feeds:  Fertilizer  Materials,  etc. 

CHAS.  H.  REEVE,  187  Washington  8t.,  New  York. 


WE  PAY  S22  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 


pound. 


with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com- 
Internatlonal  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

to  »ell  ltlppley’s  8  and  5  Gallon  Com- 
pressed  Air  Sprayers,  also  large  orchard  spray¬ 
ers.  We  hive  the  beat,  and  sell  them  under  a  gaaran- 
tee.  A  card  will  bring  catalogue  and  terms. 

Rlppley  Hardware  Co.,  Box  223,  Grafton,  Illinois 


AGENTS 


WANTED  to  sell  “Schley  and 
Santiago,”  by  Geo.  E.  Graham. 
Autograph  introduction  and  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  the  battle  by  Rear  Admiral 
Schley.  True  Story  of  Santiago  told  exactly  as 
it  occurred  for  the  First  Time  by  the  only  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  fight.  No  subject  before  the  pnblic  in¬ 
terests  everybody  as  this  story  of  Admiral  Schley.  The 
American  people  demand  full  recognition  of  the  Hero 
of  Santiago.  Book  selling  like  wildfire.  Price,  $1.5(1 
to  $2.75,  according  to  binding.  Liberal  commissions. 
Outfit  and  books  ready.  Send  seven  2-c.  stamps  for 
complete  outfit.  Act  quickly.  Big  money  for  you. 

B.  CONKEY  CO.,  Sole  Publishers,  CHICAGO 


W 


Oldest  Commission  House  SETS?- 

cheese,  eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  Ac. 
B.  B.  WOODWARD,  808  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


IDEAL 
SAP  SPOUT 

Made  open  or  closed.  Send  fordealers’ 

S rice  list  and  catalogue  of  full  line  of 

IAPLE  SUGAR  GOODS. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Low  Settlers* 

Rates 

to  the 

NORTH 
WEST 

Every  Day 
During  March  and 
April,  1902. 

,  —  Free  land;  low-priced  land;  fine  climate;  splendid  crops;  good 
schools  and  churches;  good  neighbors.  The  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  wonderful  Northwest  is  unequalled  in  the  history  of  America. 

Now  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a  home  aud  farm.  Don’t  neglect 
it.  Write  to-day.  The  good  land  is  going  fast.  It  will  soon  be  gone. 
These  Bulletins  tell  you  all  aboiith.  Send  2c  stamp 
for  each  one  wanted. 

North  Dakota  Bulletin  _  Colville  Reservation  (Wash.)  Bulletin 

Milk  River  Valley  (Mont.)  Bulletin  Stevens  County 

Flathead  County  “  “  Central  Washington 

Cascade  County  Wenatchee  Valley  “  M 

Map  and  description  of  Washington  (Folder.) 

Write  for  rates  and  full  information  to  any  agent  of 

Northern  R_ailway, 


NEW  YORK,  413  Broadway. 
BOSTON, 211  Washington  8t. 
PHILADELPHIA.  836  Chestnut  St. 
BUFFALO.  408  Prudential  Building. 
PITTSBURO,  902  Park  Bldg..  5th  Ave. 
DETROIT,  Nor.  S.  S.  Co. ’a  Dork. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 300  Nicollet  Avenue. 


MILWAUKEE,  66  Wisconsin  St. 
CINCINNATI,  5th  and  Walnut  Stf. 
ST.  LOUIS,  403  Carleton  Building 
KANSAS  CITY,  822  Walnut  St. 
DES  MOINES,  407  Walnut  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  332  Robert  St. 


F.I.  WHITNEY. 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Ag’t, 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


MAX  BASS, 

Gen’l  Immigration  Ag’t, 
220  S.  Clark  St..  ^ 
CHICAGO.  ILL 
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MARKET  NOTES 


POTATOES.— Prices  are  down  25  to  30 
cents  per  barrel,  and  the  outlook  for  those 
who  have  been  holding  for  a  high  figure 
is  not  reassuring.  Receipts  of  foreign  po¬ 
tatoes  are  heavy.  Early  this  week  a 
steamer  from  Belgium  landed  88,750  bush¬ 
els.  The  foreign  tubers  are  selling  consid¬ 
erably  under  the  better  grades  of  domes¬ 
tic  stock,  and  at  a  price  which  must  net 
the  grower  but  little.  A  few  new  potatoes 
are  coming  from  Bermuda  and  Cuba. 
These  arc  taken  mainly  by  a  special  trade, 
and  do  not  affect  the  price  of  old  potatoes 
to  any  great  extent.  An  extreme  figure  of 
$fi.25  per  barrel  is  noted  for  extra  Bermu¬ 
das. 

CELERY. — Trade  drops  off  after  the  holi¬ 
day  season,  and  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  overproduction  in  California,  so  that 
business  in  any  except  the  choicest  is  dull. 
The  Pacific  coast  celery  grows  very  large, 
but  is  often  tough  and  woody,  and  needs 
to  be  run  through  a  feed  cutter  before  eat¬ 
ing.  to  chop  up  the  fibers.  All  such  celery 
sold  is  a  damage  to  the  trade,  because  peo¬ 
ple  who  try  to  eat  this  cornstalky  stuff  be¬ 
come  disgusted  and  quit  buying.  A  small 
quantity  of  Florida  celery  is  being  received, 
and  more  will  be  in  later.  Much  of  this  is 
of  a  different  stamp,  tender,  and  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

BUTTER.— The  receipts  are  very  light  on 
account  of  delay  to  trains  by  storms,  and 
prices  have  advanced  one  to  three  cents.  It 
is  noticeable  that  there  is  a  proportionately 
greater  advance  in  the  lower  grades  of 
creamery  than  in  extras.  Buyers  were  so 
anxious  to  get  stock  that  they  were  not 
nearly  so  critical  as  usual.  It  is  a  peculiar 
fact  that  retailers  often  add  double  the 
wholesale  advance  to  their  prices.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  short-sighted  policy,  because 
consumption  immediately  falls  off.  A  little 
less  greed  on  the  part  of  retailers  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  all  concerned.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  prices  will  drop  as  soon  as 
the  delayed  stock  arrives  and  weather 
moderates. 

OVERPRODUCTION.— This  word  is  often 
used  as  an  excuse  for  the  poor  sale  of  cer¬ 
tain  products,  especially  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  In  many  cases  the  remedy  lies  in 
improving  the  quality  rather  than  lessen¬ 
ing  the  quantity  produced.  The  limit  of 
consumption  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
New  York  City,  for  instance,  has  nowhere 
near  been  reached.  People  do  not  buy 
more  mainly  because  of  the  wretched  qual¬ 
ity  of  much  that  is  offered.  The  man  who 
plants  poor  varieties  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  doing  a  decided  injury  to  his  own 
market.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sale 
of  apples  in  this  city  could  be  doubled  if 
varieties  like  prime  Northern  Spy,  Bald¬ 
win  or  Rome  Beauty  could  be  delivered 
to  consumers  in  packages  of  a  bushel  or 
less.  Many  families  would  use  double  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  if  it  were  not  that 
those  which  they  get  from  the  groceryman 
are  black  and  soggy  when  cooked.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  other  products.  Of 
course,  with  strawberries,  grapes  and  other 
perishables  the  case  is  different,  because 
during  the  height  of  the  short  season 
plenty  of  the  finest  are  on  hand,  and  often 
there  is  a  surplus.  Still,  there  are  too 
many  inferior  varieties  of  strawberries 
grown.  This  seems  unnecessary,  while 
there  are  high-quality  varieties  covering 
the  whole  season,  which  stand  shipment 
well.  w.  w.  h. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Lightning  Seed  Sower  seems  to  be 
well  endorsed  by  those  in  the  trade,  and, 
in  fact,  by  everyone  using  it.  It  is  very 
inexpensive,  and  will  sow'  60  acres  of  small 
seeds  in  a  single  day.  It  is  a  good  seller 
for  agents.  Write  W.  J.  Buss,  53  Day  St., 
Golden,  Ill.,  for  particulars  and  circular. 

We  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  R.  E.  Dietz  Company, 
published  in  this  issue.  This  advertisement 
is  the  one  which  took  the  first  prize  in 
their  advertising  contest,  which  was  de¬ 
cided  in  December,  1901.  This  advertise¬ 
ment  was  submitted  by  Mrs.  Olive  A.  Swal¬ 
low.  of  Oregon  City,  Oregon 


At  the  present  price  of  lumber  we  shall 
have  to  try  for  something  to  take  its  place 
for  floors.  I  was  in  hopes  to  see  more  in 
regard  to  cement  floors;  have  been  using 
one  that  was  put  in  last  Fall  with  Port¬ 
land  cement  and  it  seems  to  be  all  right. 
So  far  this  Winter  the  ground  has  had  a 
good  blanket  on  with  us;  should  it  remain 
we  hope  to  have  a  good  hay  crop,  and  the 
land  is  usually  in  better  condition  to  work. 

Moreland,  N.  Y.  m.  h.  g. 


Pulmonary  Consumption  can  be  cuied  In  Its  inclp- 
lency  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  Of  that  there 
is  no  doubt ;  indeed,  numbers  of  persons  testify  to 
having  been  oured  by  this  remedy  after  the  disease 
had  reached  an  advanced  stage  IT  HEALS  THE 
LUNGS.—  Adv. 


$  1 ,000 


in  Cash  Prizes 

OPEN  TO  THE  WORLD. 


$  1 ,000 


A  Farming  Test  in  CORN  and  POTATOES 


Kpitomist  Prize  White  Dent. 


Epitomist  Prize  White  Dent  No.  2. 


Kpitomist  Prize  Yellow  Dent. 


Photographs  taken  from  Nature  and  Actual  Size  of  Specimens  of  Corn  Grown  at  Epitomist 
Experiment  Station,  in  Drouth-Stricken  Region,  Season  1901. 


136  GASH  PRIZES 

for  Largest  Yields  made  from 
ONE  QUART  of  either  variety  of 
White  Dent,  or  Yellow  Dent 
Corn,  and  from  ONE  POUND  of 
Potatoes.  Each  amounting  to 

S500.00. 


First  Prize . 

. #125.00 

.  75.00 

3rd  “  . 

.  50.00 

41  li  “  . 

.  25.00 

5tli  **  . 

.  1 5.00 

Oth  “  . 

.  10.00 

1(1  Prizes,  #5  each . 

lO  Prizes,  #3  each . 

lo  Prizes.  #2  each . 

100  Prizes,  #1  each . 

.  50.00 

.  ...  30.00 

.  20.00 

$500  FOR  CORN  and 
$500  FOR  POTATOES. 

$1,000  in  All 

$500  cash  for  each  and  136  cash 
prizes  for  each,  distributed  in 
amounts  as  described  opposite. 
272  Cash  Prizes  besides 
many  Supplementary  Prizes, 
aggregating  not  less  than 
$1,000,  also  contributed  by 
leading  manufacturers,stock  and 
poultry  raisers,  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  encouraging  more  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Full 
particulars  of  supplementary 
prizes  will  be  given  in  our  book¬ 
let  fully  describing  corn  and  potatoes.  This  booklet  also  contains  names  of  the  107  prize  winners  in  last  season’s  contest  and 
yields  made  from  one  quart  of  Epitomist  Prize  White  Dent  Corn,  also  letters  from  leading  farmers  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  who  raised  Epitomist  Prize  White  Dent  Corn  the  past  season.  Booklet  and  sample  copy  of  the  Agricultural 
Epitomist  mailed  free  to  any  address  for  the  asking. 

FOR  70  CENTS  every  one  gets  Corn  or  Potatoes  and  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Agricultural  Epitomist,  the  Only 
Agricultural  Paper  Edited  and  Printed  on  the  Farm ,  and  a  cash  prize  if  successful  in  making  one  of  the  largest  yields.  Blanks 
and  full  particulars  for  reporting  yields  in  competition  for  prizes  will  accompany  each  quart  of  corn  and  each  pound  of  potatoes. 
Every  farmer  and  gardener  knows  what  the  price  of  seed  corn  and  potatoes  is,  so  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  are  not 
selling  seed  corn  and  potatoes,  hut  practically  giving  them  away  to  subscribers  of  the  Epitomist  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  seed  that  we  know  to  he  unexcelled,  and  to  encourage  more  thorough  cultivation. 

A  B,,!-.  *111-  i l  is  a  variety  of  remarkable  characteristics.  The  length  of  the  ears  is 

ICniTOrniST  ■  I  IZ0  WA  lila  fi  rJ0I3T  R^Dlil  from  ten  t0  twelve  inches;  the  circumference  is  seven  and  a  half  inches 

1*BBB*BBBBWB  ■  B  ■■  iuiw  B#WBBt  ■■  and  sometimes  more;  the  cob  is  small  and  completely  covered  with 

grain;  the  grain  will  average  a  half  inch  in  depth  and  same  In  width,  and  is  unusually  thick;  the  weight  of  grain  and  cob  averages 
something  over  a  pound,  and  there  is  over  ninety  per  cent  of  grain.  The  EPITOMIST  PRIZE  WHITE  DENT  is  an  early  variety  that 
will  mature  anywhere  within  the  corn  belt,  and  to  those  who  appreciate  the  value  of  corn  fodder,  it  recommends  itself,  as  it  produces 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  stalk,  many  of  which  in  our  fields,  were  fifteen  feet  high.  It  is  certainly  the  best  variety  of  corn  that  was  ever 
grown  or  seen  grown,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  contains  an  unusual  percentage  of  protein,  and  the  higher  the  percentage 
of  protein  the  more  valuable  the  corn.  It  made  the  past  season,  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  some  of  the 
largest  yields  of  any  of  the  different  varieties  of  corn  and  proved  itself  to  be  A  REMARKABLE  DROUTH  RESISTER.  A  QUART 
WITH  CAREFUL  CULTIVATION,  WILL  GROW  MORE  THAN  ENOUGH  TO  PLANT  200  ACRES. 

EmsAjama! -  HauI  ||a  o  is  a  most  wonderful  variety  of  corn.  It  has  an  exceedingly  large,  wide 
L,niT0IT1IST  rrllo  VwllllS  110 III  IwO.  Z.  and  deep  flinty  grain:  is  very  transparent,  showing  that  it  has  very  little 

n|mvim«i  ■  MfeW  ■■  ■■■  ■  w  mwhi  uvi  B.  bran  cob  is  unusually  small.  This  corn  weighed  heavier  than  any  other 

variety  g-rown  at  the  Epitomist  Experiment  Station  the  past  season.  From  two  to  three  good  ears  grow  to  the  stalk,  and  has  from 
eight  to  twelve  rows  on  the  ear,  sometimes  more,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  land.  It  makes  a  very  sweet  bread  meal  and  is 
relished  by  all  stock  and  is  very  desirable  for  feeding.  Stalks  are  well  filled  with  broad  blades  and  grow  to  great  height,  making  it 
a  perfect  ensilage  and  fodder  corn.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  Southern  climates  and  is  not  recommended  for  planting  north  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

is  a  variety  of  corn  which  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere  in  this  country.  1901 
was  its  second  year.  It  was  originated  and  hybridized  by  Samuel  Ray,  of  Illi- 
.  ,  .  ,  ..  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  nois,  commonly  known  as  "Uncle  Sam.”  The  ears  are  from  nine  to  fourteen 

inches  in  length,  grain  deep,  broad  and  thick  and  set  close  and  firmly  together.  The  cob  is  red  and  very  small,  has  very  little 
chaff,  ears  are  covered  with  a  very  thin  husk  and  the  stalks  grow  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height  and  stand  very  erect.  Eightv 
pounds  of  ear  corn  has  shelled  seventy-two  pounds  of  choice,  deep  orange  colored  grain.  This  corn,  which  was  grown  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Epitomist  Experiment  Station  this  season,  is  not  a  HACK  CORN  but  a  PURE  DENT  CORN,  and  the  propagation 
has  been  by  SELECTION  and  RESTRICTION.  Epitomist  readers  who  prefer  a  Yellow  Dent  corn  to  a  White  Dent  must  not 
fail  to  secure  some  of  this  corn  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  for  any  climate  where  corn  will  grow. 

This  is  a  most  desirable  va¬ 
riety,  being  of  exceedingly  strong 
growth,  a  heavy  yielder  and  ex- 

.  _  best  shipping  variety  in  cultivation. 

Vines  are  very  vigorous,  blight  and  insect  proof,  stands  erect  and  tubers  lie 
closely  together  in  hill,  thus  allowing  for  close  planting,  and  thorough  cultlva- 
tmn.  The  foliage  being  deep  green  and  very  abundant  makes  them  a  great  heat 
and  drouth  resister.  As  will  be  noticed  from  photograph  of  potato,  the  tubers 
are  oval,  thick  and  round,  holding  thickness  well  to  ends,  eyes  shallow.  The 
skin  is  pure  white,  thin  but  firm  and  tough.  Flesh,  pure  white,  dry  and  mealy 
and  has  a  most  delicious  flavor.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  desirable,  and  a  general 
purpose  variety  and  one  that  we  have  no  hesitency  in  recommending  for  plant¬ 
ing  anywhere,  as  it  has  proved  to  succeed  under  the  most  trying  and  varied  cir¬ 
cumstances.  An  ordinary  potato  could  not  have  withstood  the  drouth  that  this 
one  did  at  the  Epitomist  Experiment  Station  the  past  season.  One  pound  of 
potatoes  will  grow  enough  seed  to  give  everyone  a  good  start  for  next  season. 

The  Epitomist  Experiment  Station 


is  without  doubt  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Over  5100.000 
Deen  spent:  in  improvements  on  this  Experiment  Farm,  where  the  AGRICUL- 
ILRAL  EPITOMIST  is  edited  and  printed  amid  the  activities  of  real  farm  life. 

Its  beauty  of  scenery  and  perfect  climate,  with  its  pure  spring  waters,  are  hard  - 

to  surpass  in  any  locality.  We  have  at  this  Experiment  Farm  of  650  acres,  all  the  different  soils  found  in  Indiana  or  In  almost  any 
other  State,  as  well  as  the  varied  conditions  requiring  drainage,  irrigating,  enriching,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  included  in  our  experi¬ 
ments  which  are  written  up  in  the  EPITOMIST  from  month  to  month. 

R  |  B^B  J®  Our  experiments  embrace  all  lines  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Live  Stock, 

E^B  II  IJ  B™  B-  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising,  and  as  the  growing  of  these  three  varieties  of 

B  B  HBi  fl  m.  Corn  and  one  variety  of  Potatoes  which  we  have  named  EPITOMIST  PRIZE, 

is  the  result  of  our  second  season’s  work  and  most  successful  experiments,  we  are  not  only  going  to  give  Epitomist ,  readers 
some  of  the  seed  to  raise,  hut  $1000  in  prizes,  for  the  largest  yields  made  therefrom,  the  same  to  be  awarded  as  described 
above.  Every  subscriber  to  the  Epitomist  is  entitled  to  participate  in  this  contest.  All  one  is  required  to  do  in  order  to  enter 
any  one  of  the  above  contests,  is  to  remit  70  Cents — 50 Cents  for  the  Agricultural  Epitomist  one  year  and  20  Cents  to  pav 
for  postage,  packing,  etc.,  for  either  variety  of  Corn  or  the  Potatoes.  No  Corn  or  Potatoes  will  he  supplied  to  any  one  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Agricultural  Epitomist ■  and  Paid  One  Year  in  advance ,  and  then  only  one  quart  of  corn  or  one  pound  of 
potatoes.  However,  every  subscriber  will  have  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  quart  of  each  of  the  three  varieties  of  corn  and 
one  pound  of  potatoes:  First  by  subscribing  themselves  and  securing  one  variety;  then  with  every  new  subscription  at 
50  Cents  (or  iO  Cents  with  one  variety  of  corn  or  potatoes )  a  quart  of  corn  or  one  pound  of  potatoes  will  be  delivered 
absolutely  free,  postage  prepaid,  to  the  one  securing  the  new  subscription.  When  you  send  in  your  own  subscription  we  will 
then  send  you  booklet,  described  in  this  offer,  which  will  give  Hill  particulars  for  securing  new  subscriptions,  and  for  entering 
the  two  contests  for  cash  prizes,  as  well  as  particulars  for  competing  for  supplementary  prizes.  With  every  quart  of  corn  we 
will  send  a  booklet  contaiaing  description  of  cultivation  and  fertilization  pursued  by  the  107  prize  winners  in  last  season’s 
contest,  which  alone  is  worth  several  times  70  cents  to  any  corn  grower. 

Address  all  Orders  and  make  all  Remittances  Payable  to 

Agricultural  Epitomist,  Epitomist  Experiment  Station,  Spencer,  Indiana. 


Epitomist  Prize  Yellow  Dent 


Fiiis  corn  wnicn  we  ao  not  nesitate  to  recommei 

Epitomist  Prize  Potatoes. 

cellent  keeper.  It  is  a  late  potato  and  the  bes 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WIIOLiESAI.E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  .5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  f*46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


BEST  and  M08T  QQ- 
ECONOMICAL.  00  III 
1-lb.  trade-mark  red  bags. 
Good  Coffees  12c.  and  16c 
Good  Teas  30c.  and  36c. 

Cook  Book  Free 

to  customers, bound  in  cloth, 
325  pp.,  2,500  receipts. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  &33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 
P.  O.  Box  289. 


Set  with  the 


NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER 

save  the  grower  expense.  Abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Pruning  Shears  also  a  Specialty. 

NAGLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPERIAXi  BIT 


ar.ucn.4M 


Positively  cures  tongue  lolling,  and  will 
prevent  side  pulling  or  driving  on  one  rein. 
With  this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
by  a  lady.  The  construction 
Is  such  that  the  driver  has  100 
per  cent  more  leverage 
than  with  any  other  bit. 
Samples  sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  price. In  X  C  plate 
or  imitation  rubber.  $1.  In 
Fine  Nickel  Plate,  $2. 


Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  400  Wls.  St.,  Baolne,  Wls. 


Howto  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
I  economical  way 


to  drain  is 
plained  in 


ex- 

the 


book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain, 
which  is  sent  free  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


C»uio**REE.  Hercules 


MAKE  MONET 

pulling  Btumpa,  grubs,  etc., 
and  clearing  land  for  your- 
and  others.  Herculee 
Puller  Is  the  best, 

PS  .Centerville,  la. 


So  Simple  g^ou 

build  them.  Write 
for  catalogue 
and  special 
offer. 


OSGOOD 
SCALE  CO. 

103  Central  St. 
Itlnghnmton,  N.Y. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  fi  feet  long. 
Tli  e  best  Hoofing,  Sidlnir  or  Celling  you  ran 
nsr.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  y'ou  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  eitlu  flat,  corrugated  or 
“V”  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
charges  at  the  following  prices 
TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 
INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 

WISCONSIN,  miCHlGAN,  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY, 

OHIO,  IOWA,  WEST  MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY, 

VIRGINIA,  MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 

Per  Square,  $2.35.  Per  Square,  $2.50. 

Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 

A  square  means  100  square  feet.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  No.  67 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis.,  Chicago 


the  world  !"  A.  I  Will  Plow  Your  Hard  Dry  Ground 

The  Hapgood-Hancock  Disc  Sulky 
Double, Triple  and  Quadruple  Gangs, 

i  great  an  improvement  over  the  Mould-Board  Plow 
as  that  Plow  was  over  the  crooked  stick.  Revolution¬ 
izes  the  method  of  plowing  as  the  Twine  binder  did 
the  method  of  Harvesting.  You  would  not  believe 
half  we  could  tell  you.  We  want  you  to  see  it  in  the 
field.  We  guarantee  to  do  more  and  better  work 
with  S-Horses  on  a  Clang,  eutting  24-tncheN,  or 
4-Horses  on  a  Triple  Gang  cutting  86-lnebes 
than  you  can  with  any  other  Disc  or  Mould-Board  Gang  eutting  24  Inches  and  with  4-IIorses. 
Will  plow  hard  dry  ground  where  no  other  plow  will  work..  W’e  want  your  help  to  introduce  this 
Plow,  and  will  give  special  discounts  on  the  first  Plow  in  a  neighborhood.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
now.  The  only  Plow  Factory  in  the  World  selling  direct  to  the  farmer.  HAPGOOD  PLOW'  CO., 
.  Exclusive  Agents  and  Mfrs.  for  two-thirds  of  the  United  States.  Box  1  7  Alton,  Ill. 


An 

Excellent 

Cultivator 


J2NDORSED  by  the  best  farmers.  Easy 
to  manage;  boy  operates  it  with  ease. 
Rides  on  its  own  wheels;  no  sled  or  wagon 
required  to  transport  it.  A  modern  fool  for 
modern  farmers.  Saves  time  and  money. 

Write  for  Harrow  Folder  T. 


THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  GO. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


BEST  ON  EAPTH 


VAIA 
MVt  fj 


L>XV 


I  1 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY 

In  buyiug  the  LOUDEN  GOODS.  They  work 
better,  easier  and  last  longer.  No  jumping 
track  by  door  hangers,  nor  break-downs  of 
hay  tools  in  harvest— if  you  use  the 


Loudea.  Don’t  fail  to  get  our  catalogue  show-  ’ 


ing  scores  of  articles  needed  on  the  farm  and 
ranch.  Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Slings,  Hay  Forks,  Hay 
Stackers.  Litter  Carriers,  Ice  Tools,  Hoists, Wire  Stretch¬ 
ers,  Ladders,  Door  Hangers,  Door  Latches,  Hardware 
Specialties,  etc.  Also  How  to  Build  Hay  Barns  and  Sheds. 

Address, LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  J  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


RUMELY 

Rear  Gear  to  the  Forem 

This  Traction  Engine  should  receive  the  attention  of  all 
threshers.  Investigate  it.  Modern  in  every  part.  Has  all 
latest  devices  and  appliances.  Perfect  in  traction,  unsur¬ 
passed  in  generating  and  supplying  power.  A  full  line  of 
general  and  special  purpose  engines.  Separators  should 
interestyou.  The  New  Rumely  is  what  you  want.  It 
threshes  it  all,  cleans  it  all,  saves  it  all.  Catalog  sent  free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


With  an  Appleton  Steel  Frame 
Wood  Saw  You  Can  Rapidly 
and  with  Easeand  Safety 


SAW 

your  own  wood;  save 
time  and  labor,  or  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood 
and  make 

$5  tO  $  I  5  DAY. 

Combination  sliding 
and  tilt  in  g  tab  le  ; 
strong,  durable,  rigid 
frame;  adjustable  dust  proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make 
three  other  styles.  Also  the  famous  “Hero”  Fric¬ 
tion  Feed  Drag  Saw,  the  best  made.  We  make 
Feed  Grinders.  Fodder  Cutters,  Huskers,  Shellers, 
Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Wind¬ 
mills,  etc.  Catalogue  Free.  Appleton  quality  is  the 
best  and  is  made  only  by  the 


Appleton  Manufacturing  Co.,  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ills. 


POPULAR  TOOLS  FOR  MARKET  GARDENERS 


SEE  SEED 

Straight  rows 
uniform  and 
perfectly  regu 
l&tod 
depth 
ami' 
dis¬ 
tance 
apart. 


DROP 


MEW  UNIVERSAL 


Double  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator, 
Rake,  and  Plow. 

Adjusts- 
bleArch 


Single  Wheel  Hoe 
Cultivator,  Plow 
and  Hake,  for  be¬ 
tween  row  cultivation. 
Huns  easily. 


High  Arch  Expansion 
Hoe  is  double  and  single 


New  Universal  X  * 

Drill  &  Cultivator^ 


The  only  Implement 
made  which  can  be 
used  as  seeder 
and  cultivator 
1  or  2  wheels 
desired. 

iy 


All  Kinds  of  Labor-Saving  Attachments.  All  our 

implements  are  guaranteed  made  of  beet  material* 
finely  finished  and  have  tough  Oak  bent  handles* 


wheel  combined.  Adjustable  to  any  depth. 

Popular  Prices.  Improved  for  1902.  Send  for  catalog  describing  complete  line  and  book. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  54  Market  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


$8.00 

Buys  delivered,  an  800  lb. 
GOOD  SCALE, 

On  Wheels. 


PLATFORM  18  X  iS  IN. 

Cast  Steel  pivots,  carefully  tem¬ 
pered.  Accurate,  durable,  well 
finished.  Other  sizes  and 


WAGON  SCALE! S  same  ratio. 

For  circulars  address, 

JONES 

HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

BOX  5 


HAW  KEY E  STUMP  PULLER . 


Pulls  an  ordinary  grub  in  1J^  minutes. 

.  Pulls  either  standing 

Timber  or  Stumps • 

Makes  a  Clean  Sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting w 

A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.  You  cannot  longer  afford 
to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Illustrated  catalogue  FREE,  giving  prices,  terms  and  testi¬ 
monials,  also  full  information  concerning  our  I.  X.  L.  Grubber,  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump 
ilachine,  2-horse  Hawkeye  and  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land. 


gQO 

MILNE  MFG  CO..  sth  st.  Monmouth. III.  Shetland  pony  catalogue 


Bros. 


“PLANET  IR.”  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOES. 


Our  line  of  Single  Wheel  Hoes  for  1902 
has  been  so  improved,  and  has  such  a 
great  variety  of  attachments  that  we  offer 
them  unhesitatingly  as  being  the  highest 
type  for  tools  of  this  class.  They  are 
lighter  than  double  wheel  hoes,  butwill  do 

almost  the  same  variety  of  work.  While  they  can  he 
used  for  straddling  the  row  they  are  most  generally 
used  between  the  rows.  They  are  capable  of  doing 
all  kinds  of  garden  work,  and  will  give  the  best  of 
satisfaction. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Two  Gold  Medals 


PLMETMN°16. 
SmeiE  WHEEL 
HOE  jtr 


i 


'i  i  >  M 


The  entire  “Planet  Jr.”  line  consists  of 
special  tools  for  special  purposes.  It  em¬ 
braces  Seed  Drills,  Single  and  Double 
Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators, 
Two  Horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seed¬ 
ers,  Four  Row  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  etc. 
All  these  and  their  uses  in  this  and  other 

lands  are  fully  and  accurately  described  in  our  new 
catalogue.  We  have  printed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  for  free  distribution.  Ask  for  a  copy. 


HSi 


Box  1 107“  V,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

at  Paris  Exposition ,  Highest  Award. 


Address  H.  W.  Osgood, 


If  you  are  interested  in  harvesting  machines,  write  for  beautifully  illustrated  book,  entitled  The  World-Centre. 


General  Agent 


McCormick  Harvesting!  Machine  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Vol.  LXI.  No.  2717. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  22,  1902 


$1  PER  YEAR 


THE  PLANK  FRAME  BARN. 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  BARN  BUILDING. 

Strength,  Storage  Room  and  Cheapness. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  had  several  ar¬ 
ticles  about  the  plank-frame  barns  made  by  John  L. 
Shawver,  of  Ohio.  There  is  much  interest  in  these 
barns,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  fairly 
with  mere  type,  we  print  an  excellent  picture  of  a 
barn  in  process  of  construction,  Fig.  48.  This  clearly 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  planks.  We  also  show 
a  picture  of  Mr.  Shawver,  Fig.  49,  a  man  who  has 
surely  done  something  for  agriculture.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  these  barns  are  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  high  wind.  We  have  corresponded  with  many 
farmers  who  have  built  them  and  all  agree  that  they 
are  as  strong  as  the  timber  frames,  easier  to  build, 
and  more  convenient,  as  the  following  reports  show: 

STRONGEST  FRAME. 


COMPARED  WITH  OLD  STYLE.— We  have  barns 
built  with  the  plank  frame,  also  the  log  or  heavy 
timber  frame.  The  barns  built  of  heavy  timber  were 
built  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  the  cost  price  of 
timber  was  not  an  item  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  In  real  fact,  the  labor  and  cost  of  sawing  would 
overbalance  the  saving  in  the  material  used.  Since 
then  the  price  of  lumber  has  changed.  Large  sticks 
of  timber,  such  as  formerly  would  have  been  used, 
could  not  now  be  had  at  any  price,  and  we  must  look 
for  other  methods  and  ways  of  building  barns.  It  is 
an  admitted  fact,  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  sound 
large  trees  have  long  since  been  cut  into  lumber,  and 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  now  to  get  timber  10 
or  12  inches  square  and  60  to  80  feet  long.  The  heavy 
timber  barns  are  beyond  a  doubt  strong  barns  to  a 
certain  limit,  but  when  the  frame  runs  beyond  a  rea¬ 
sonable  limit  in  height  it  then  ceases  to  retain 


completed  it  is  so  braced  that  no  wind  or  other  pres¬ 
sure  can  come  against  it  from  any  direction,  but  it 
finds  a  brace  ready  to  withstand  its  pressure.  This 
point  is  usually  overlooked  in  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  plank  frame. 

We  have  found  from  experience  that  when  the 
frame  is  built  and  stands  unsupported  without  sides 
or  roof  that  it  is  a  more  rigid  frame  within  itself 
than  the  heavy  timber.  It  has  less  tendency  to  weave 
and  sway  than  has  the  heavy  timber  frame.  When 
the  siding  and  roof  are  added  we  find  we  have  a  very 
rigid  and  solid  barn,  and  one  that  will  withstand  as 
much  if  not  more  wind  than  any  other.  Should  the 
wind  be  strong  enough  to  blow  it  over  it  will  upset 
like  a  box,  and  not  collapse  and  fall  to  pieces.  When 
a  wind  would  be  strong  enough  to  upset  a  barn  It 
makes  no  difference  what  the  frame  is,  over  it  goes. 
The  weight  of  the  heavy  timbers  would  only  tend  to 

break  the  pins  and  ten- 


— We  built  a  large  base¬ 
ment  barn  with  plank 
frame  in  1898.  We  have 
now  for  three  years 
stuffed  this  barn  from 
floor  to  r  o  o  f— m  o  w  s. 
floor  and  every  nook — 
with  hay  and  shredded 
fodder,  for  feeding  from 
25  to  35  steers  for  Spring 
or  Summer  market.  We 
find  the  barn  stronger 
than  any  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  timber  frames;  it 
stands  more  storms  and 
strong  winds  than  any 
of  the  heavy  timber 
frames.  Why?  Because 
every  piece  of  timber  is 
spiked  solidly  together; 
and  this  cannot  be  with 
a  mortise  and  tenon 
frame;  as  tenons  will 
shrink,  making  a  loose 
joint  at  every  connection 
of  timbers.  This  spike- 
frame  can  be  made  from 
small  timber;  the  old 
style  frame  must  have 
much  heavy  timber,  the 
former  saving  quite  an 
amount  of  lumber.  The 
same  number  of  carpen¬ 
ters  will  raise  a  spike-  . 
frame  in  one-fourth  of 
the  time  it  will  take  to 
raise  a  mortise  and 

tenon  frame.  The  Shawver  frame  is  the  strongest  and 
cheapest  frame  for  a  barn  in  the  world.  h.  d.  r. 

Covington,  O. 

EASY  TO  BUILD. — Two  years  since  I  had  a  plank- 
frame  basement  barn  built.  The  size  is  40x60  feet; 
basement  eight  feet  high,  and  full  size  of  barn;  21- 
inch  rock  wall;  the  superstructure  20  feet  high,  with 
roof  half  pitch.  The  barn  has  not  been  affected  by 
our  strong  Winter  winds,  nor  by  the  severe  storms 
we  had  last  Summer,  which  demolished  other  barns, 
windmills  and  fences  about  here.  In  fact,  it  is  as  good 
as  new.  Strong?  Why,  I  think  it  is  stronger,  and  if 
a  piece  should  give  way  or  decay  it  can  be  replaced 
easier  and  quicker.  Cost  is  at  least  20  per  cent  cheap¬ 
er  than  putting  in  solid  timbers.  The  carpenter  had 
five  men  to  help  him  to  raise  the  barn,  although  he 
had  built  but  one  before  like  it.  These  six  men  fin¬ 
ished  the  barn,  doors,  shingles,  hay  carrier,  etc.,  in  two 
weeks.  c-  A-  w> 

Warsaw,  Ill. 


A  PLANK  FRAME  BARN,  SHAWVER  SYSTEM.  Fig.  48. 


ons  and  let  the  frame 
collapse.  We  have  a 
plank-frame  and  a  tim¬ 
ber-frame  barn  standing 
side  by  side,  and  up  to 
this  time  they  each  have 
managed  to  withstand 
the  wind.  The  plank 
frame  has  been  built 
something  like  five  years 
and  as  yet  has  shown  no 
signs  of  springing  out  of 
place;  the  roof  stands 
square  and  level  and 
shows  no  sign  of  weak¬ 
ness.  In  regard  to  cost, 
we  know,  of  course,  the 
plank  frame  is  the  cheap¬ 
er,  as  it  contains  the 
smaller  amount  of  lum¬ 
ber.  Again,  the  lumber 
being  in  short  lengths, 
the  plank  would  be 
cheaper  per  thousand 
than  the  same  in  heavy 
timber  of  greater  length. 
The  construction  will  not 
be  greater,  and  as  the 
carpenters  become  more 
familiar  with  the  plank 
frame  there  is  a  good 
probability  of  its  becom¬ 
ing  cheaper.  We  con¬ 
sider  the  plank  frame 
the  cheaper  and  better. 

AARON  JONES,  JR. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


strength,  and  rather  tends  to  weaken,  and  make  an 
uncertain  frame.  The  mere  fact  that  a  frame  con¬ 
tains  large  and  heavy  timbers  is  no  guarantee  of  its 
strength  or  durability.  The  strength  of  a  barn  frame 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  its  method  of  bracing, 
and  not  upon  the  great  dimensions  of  its  timber.  A 
timber  frame,  as  a  rule,  is  cut  to  tenons  and  then 
pinned  together,  and  while  a  barn  frame  may  be  of 
very  heavy  timber,  its  real  strength  is  only  in  matter 
of  fact  the  strength  of  the  pins  and  tenons.  In  tim¬ 
ber  frames  the  heavy  timber  causes  confidence  in  its 
strength  by  its  massive  appearance,  and  as  a  general 
rule  the  builders  do  not  use  sufficient  bracing,  and 
thus  weaken  a  frame  that  otherwise  would  contain 
something  near  the  strength  it  shows.  In  plank 
frames  the  other  extreme  is  reached.  The  frame  looks 
light  and  weak,  and  the  builder  places  braces  and 
cross  pieces  to  support  and  strengthen  every  conceiv¬ 
able  weak  point;  in  fact,  the  frame  at  last  looks  like 
nothing  less  than  a  mass  of  braces,  and  when  it  is 


R.  N.-Y.— In  summing  up  the  advantages  of  the 
plank  frame,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  strength  and 
durability  are  recommended  as  highly  as  cheapness 
of  construction. _ __ 

CHEAP  HORSE  WINTERING.— I  am  wintering 
five  horses.  The  daily  ration  of  each  and  its  value  is 
as  follows:  35  pounds  oat  and  wheat  straw  at  ?5  per 
ton  in  three  feeds,  8.7  cents;  five  pounds  ear  corn  at 
70  cents  for  75  pounds,  4.6  cents,  in  two  feeds;  total, 
13.3  cents.  Straw  not  eaten  is  suflicient  to  bed  the 
stalls.  These  horses  went  into  Winter  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  are  holding  their  own  well.  None  of  them 
has  been  off  his  feed,  and  two  are  beginning  to  shed 
their  coats.  Twenty  pounds  of  clover  hay  in  place  of 
the  straw  would  no  doubt  be  better  for  the  horses, 
and  the  cost  no  greater,  but  the  best  feed  must  be 
saved  until  the  Spring  work  begins.  No  use  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  lot  of  surplus  “ginger”  in  idle  horses.  When 
you  feed  straw  feed  straw,  a  good  breakfast  of  hay 
will  spoil  their  appetite  for  straw  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Farmer,  N.  Y.  v •  c* 
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HOW  FINE  CREAMERY  BUTTER  WAS  MADE. 

Wisconsin  Buitcrmakers  Talk. 

The  following'  reports  are  made  by  creamerymen  whose 
butter  scored  high  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Dairymen’s  Association.  Other  reports  will 
follow: 

In  making  the  butter  for  exhibition  at  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  buttermakers’  convention  we  used  the  methods 
commonly  employed.  The  first  requisite  in  making 
good  butter  is  good  milk,  and  our  weigher  is  instruct¬ 
ed  to  refuse  all  milk  that  is  sour  or  that  comes  in 
dirty  cans,  and  in  Winter  any  that  is  more  than  two 
days  old.  No  special  instructions  were  given  about 
the  milk  for  this  butter.  In  fact,  I  did  not  tell  any¬ 
one  that  the  butter  was  to  go  in  any  but  the  regular 
channels.  The  milk  was  heated  to  about  85  degrees 
with  direct  steam,  which  is  no  doubt  detrimental,  and 
separated  with  Alpha  separators.  The  cream  was  run 
directly  into  a  Farrington  cream  ripener,  into  which 
about  180  pounds  of  morning’s  milk  from  good,  fairly 
fresh  herds,  and  80  pounds  of  buttermilk  starter  were 
placed.  These  additions  reduced  the  cream  to  about 
28  per  cent  fat,  and  it  was  held  at  80  degrees  until 
about  half-past  one,  when  five-tenths  acidity  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Farrington  acid  test.  The  ripeners 
were  then  put  in  motion  and  cold  water  allowed  to 
circulate  through  it,  reducing  the  temperature  to  54 
degrees  in  about  one  hour.  It  was  then  allowed  to 
stand  until  next  morning  and  churned  in  a  Victor 
churn  at  almost  the  same  temperature.  After  revolv¬ 
ing  the  churn  five  times,  we  stopped,  and  took  out 
enough  for  our  exhibition  tub,  and  set  it  in  the  refri¬ 
gerator.  We  then  continued  the  working  and  pack¬ 
ing  into  prints  the  remainder  of  the  butter,  about  500 
pounds.  We  then  placed  the  butter  taken  out  in  the 
churn  again  and  gave  it  five  more  revolutions,  which 
I  should  say  here,  ought  to  have  been  doubled,  as  in 
packing  butter  into  prints  a  certain  amount  of  work¬ 
ing  is  done  which  I  did  not  allow  for,  and  therefore 
caused  the  color  to  be  a  trifle  wavy  and  lost  one  point. 
The  butter  was  packed  in  a  20-pound  spruce  tub  and 
heavily  papered  and  burlaped,  as  a  good  many  times 
convention  butter  is  injured  in  transit  by  becoming 
heated  near  steam  pipes  or  stoves.  This  butter  was 
scored  five  off  on  flavor  and  was  made  from  over 
11,000  pounds,  more  than  half  of  which  was  two  days 
old  when  delivered.  We  have  180  patrons.  Many  of 
the  cows  are  well  graded  Short-horns,  Durhams  and 
Guernseys,  with  several  purebred  Jersey  herds.  Among 
our  patrons  only  one  uses  the  silo,  and  the  high  price 
of  feeds  is  keeping  many  who  in  ordinary  times  would 
buy  from  using  them.  A  good  many  do  not  consider 
that  it  pays  to  feed  anything  but  hay,  but  we  are 
laboring  with  them  and  trying  to  buy  feed  for  them 
in  car  lots  at  wholesale  prices,  as  we  have  done  with 
salt,  coal  and  binder  twine.  We  expect  shortly  to 
make  a  tour  of  all  the  patrons’  homes,  investigating 
the  conditions  under  which  the  cows  are  kept  and  fed 
and  the  care  of  the  cans  and  milk.  We  think  that  in 
this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  make  some  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  trace  to  its  source  any  trouble  in  the 

milk.  J.  G.  MOORE. 

Albion,  Wis. 

The  butter  was  made  as  usual.  The  milk  is  receiv¬ 
ed  every  day  with  the  exception  of  a  few  batches,  and 
it  was  not  selected.  It  arrived  at  an  average  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50  degrees.  I  have  steam  connection  under  my 
receiving  vat  and  warm  the  milk  to  about  65  degrees, 
as  I  think  by  so  doing  one  receives  better  results  in 
skimming,  as  I  am  not  in  favor  of  so-called  flashy 
heating.  It  is  then  pumped  with  a  Penn  pump  through 
a  No.  4  Curtis  heater  and  warmed  to  between  78  and 
80  degrees.  We  are  at  present  using  two  No.  1  Alpha 
separators  and  take  in  about  11,000  pounds  daily. 
Cream  is  run  directly  into  a  300-gallon  Boyd  cream 
ripener,  and  generally  held  till  about  two  to  three 
o’clock  at  a  temperature  of  65  degrees,  when  I  begin 
cooling  by  pumping  ice  water  through  the  coils.  At 
this  time  the  cream  contains  about  three  per  cent  of 
acid.  I  cool  to  54  degrees  this  time  of  year;  in  Summer 
to  49  or  50  degrees,  and  in  the  morning  it  will  contain 
about  5.5  per  cent  acid.  I  always  skim  a  good  heavy 
cream;  at  present  I  am  skimming  41  per  cent  fat.  I 
find  that  by  so  doing  and  adding  a  good  starter  one 
can  somewhat  overcome  the  effect  of  milk  that  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard.  I  am  using  at  present  about 
eight  per  cent  of  Hansen  Lactic  Ferment  starter,  but 
I  find  that  by  skimming  such  a  heavy  cream  the 
starter  will  not  work  as  fast  as  in  thinner  cream.  As 
a  rule,  I  select  about  160  pounds  of  good  morning 
milk,  put  it  in  the  cream  vat  and  add  my  starter  to 
this  before  I  start  skimming.  By  so  doing  the  starter 
gets  a  better  hold.  I  churn  in  a  No.  5  Disbrow  churn 
generally  about  40  minutes,  gather  to  the  size  of  a 
wheat  kernel,  add  just  a  few  pailfuls  of  water  after 
it  breaks;  run  the  buttermilk  off  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  wash  once  with  a  little  salt  in  the  water,  and 
salt  one  ounce  to  the  pound.  The  butter  is  worked  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  and  put  into  pound  prints.  The 


cows  are  of  mixed  breeds,  Holsteins  and  Durhams 
crossed  with  either  Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  which 
make  large  cows  and  good  milkers.  For  coarse  feed 
they  use  cornstalks,  hay  and  millet;  for  grain  corn 
and  oats  or  corn  and  bran,  but  grain  being  so  high 
this  season  they  are  not  feeding  so  heavily,  which 
accounts  for  the  small  amount  of  milk  we  are  getting 
compared  with  other  seasons.  f.  w.  huth. 

Troy,  Wis. 


ANOTHER  FRUIT  TREE  FRAUD. 

For  a  year  or  so  past  there  has  been  a  nursery  firm 
from  Ohio  canvassing,  through  a  set  of  sharp  agents, 
in  Maryland,  and  perhaps  other  sections,  after  a  new 
plan  that  is  exceedingly  profitable  to  themselves  and 
very  injurious  to  their  victims.  When  lecturing  in  the 
farmers’  institutes  there  last  month  I  met  several 
persons  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  who  had 
been  induced  to  yield  to  the  arguments  of  these  tricky 
fellows.  Their  plan  is  to  sell  an  orchard  of  apples. 


JOHN  L.  SHAWVER.  Fie.  49. 

peaches  and  occasionally* some  other  fruits  of  100  trees 
in  all,  covering  one  acre,  for  the  sum  of  $100.  The 
nursery  is  to  select  the  varieties,  which,  according  to 
their  statement,  are  very  profitable  bearers  and  ex¬ 
cellent  in  every  way.  They  agree  to  replace  any  trees 
that  die,  and  prune  them  for  the  first  five  years  after 
planting.  The  purchaser  is  to  pay  $50  cash  on  receipt 
of  the  trees,  plant  them  and  cultivate  them  thorough¬ 
ly.  At  the  end  of  five  years  he  is  to  give  the  entire 
crop  that  year,  the  fifth  one,  to  the  nursery  firm, 
which  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  final  $50  payment. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  the  first  $50  is  about  four  times 
the  real  cost  of  100  good  trees,  and  the  nursery  is  far 


too  well  paid  by  the  first  installment,  provided  the 
trees  were  of  suitable  varieties.  But,  according  to 
what  I  was  told  by  the  farmers  who  bought  them,  they 
were  of  very  doubtful  character,  if  not  practically 
worthless.  The  apple  trees  delivered  were  labeled 
Wisconsin  Spy,  Milwaukee  and  one  or  two  more 
equally  obscure  and  untried  varieties.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  peach  tree  of  which  they  told  me,  none 
of  which  I  have  ever  heard  of  before.  I  do  not  say 
these  trees  are  utterly  worthless,  but  they  certainly 
are  not  known  to  be  valuable  in  Maryland,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  to  plant  more  than  a  tree  or  two  of 
each  as  a  trial.  Their  rareness  is  one  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  the  agents  use  in  their  favor,  when  it  is  in 
reality  one  of  the  very  reasons  why  they  should  not 
be  planted,  provided  they  are  true  to  name.  Any  nur¬ 
seryman  who  is  unreliable,  not  to  say  dishonest, 
enough  to  urge  and  impose  upon  his  customers  varie¬ 
ties  that  are  not  known  to  be  valuable  for  that  region 
is  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  to  deliver  those  that  are 


true  to  name.  In  this  case  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  the  trees  delivered  may  not  be  Ben 
Davis  apple  and  Elberta  peach  or  some  other  varieties 
that  will  succeed  there,  instead  of  the  kinds  previous¬ 
ly  mentioned;  because,  if  they  really  intend  to  get 
the  fruit  crop  the  fifth  year,  provided  they  are  posted 
on  varieties,  they  would  want  to  be  sure  of  having 
such  kinds  planted  as  would  produce  a  good  crop. 
But,  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  that  they  will  come  for 
the  crop,  inasmuch  as  they  already  have  received 
more  than  the  trees  are  worth.  It  may  be  that  they 
will  soon  offer  to  discount  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
remaining  $50  for  cash  instead  of  waiting  for  the  fruit 
in  prospect.  While  I  have  no  shadow  of  desire  to 
hinder  any  fair  business  or  to  prevent  people  from 
planting  good  fruit  trees,  even  at  a  high  price,  I  can¬ 
not  but  look  upon  this  as  a  shady,  gouging  business 
for  the  farmers.  It  is  very  expensive  for  them,  to 
say  the  least,  and  flavors  of  downright  dishonesty. 
Let  those  who  want  orchards  buy  trees  of  responsible 
and  preferably  home  nurseries,  plant  and  care  for 
them  properly  and  have  whatever  fruit  they  produce. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


TRAINING  A  STUBBORN  MANE. 

I  see  in  your  issue  of  February  1  a  letter  from  an 
Ohio  man  about  training  manes  of  horses.  His  way 
may  be  very  good,  but  I  know  of  another  way  which 
I  am  sure  never  fails.  Make  the  mane  into  braids  as 
big  round  as  the  little  finger,  tie  up  the  end  with  a 
piece  of  string  a  little  longer  than  necessary,  take  a 
stick  and  tie  all  the  strings  to  it,  wet  and  brush  at 
the  root  of  the  mane  as  at  Fig.  50.  After  two  or  three 
days  take  off,  it  may  be  necessary  to  begin  once  more, 
but  few  manes  can  resist  two  trials.  I  have  served 
three  years  in  the  French  cavalry  and  18  months  in 
the  United  States  cavalry,  and  have  seen  it  done  very 

Often.  PIERRE  DE  SOTJCY. 

Nelson  Co.,  Va. 

I  see  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  is 
asked  how  to  make  a  mane  lie  on  one  side.  I  would 
braid  it  in  small  braids  on  the  side  I  wished  it  to  stay 
and  keep  it  in  the  place  I  wished  it  for  two  weeks  or 
so,  and  I  don’t  think  it  will  trouble  any  more;  if  it 
does  braid  again.  j.  f.  gates. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MILK  TRADE. 

Mr.  Cook  Makes  Comparisons. 

On  account  of  the  constant  complaint  among  farm¬ 
ers  against  the  milk  business  of  New  York  City  (and 
at  the  same  time  a  personal  opinion  that  these  com¬ 
plaints  were  not  well  founded)  I  have  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  studying  the  milk  supply  of  other  cities. 

I  have  always  reached  one  conclusion,  viz.,  that  New 
York  City  had  the  safest  and  best  system  yet  adopted. 
That  it  is  imperfect  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ideal¬ 
ist  all  will  admit,  but  by  comparison  we  must  judge. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  milk  business  is  very 
closely  managed,  and  not  the  wealth-maker  usually 
accredited,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  quite  largely 
drifted  into  the  hands  of  Germans  and  Jews  who  live 
comparatively  cheaply,  and  are  not  wasting  their  sub¬ 
stance  in  riotous  living.  Of  course,  they  base  their 
prices  on  butter  and  cheese  just  as  any  sane  system 
must  be  founded.  The  prices  are  living  prices,  and 
the  losses  are  very  light.  Take  Chicago  for  compari¬ 
son.  The  milk  station  idea  has  not  been  followed.  The 
farmer  consigns  his  milk  or  makes  a  contract  with  a 
dealer  or  peddler.  The  milk  is  not  always  cooled  and 
cared  for  properly,  and  as  there  is  no  one  to  inspect  it 
on  delivery  the  condition  must  be  judged  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  one  interested  party  alone.  Of  course  its  condi¬ 
tion  depends  much  upon  the  supply  and  demand.  If  the 
market  is  active  almost  anything  passes;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  surplus  appears  a  very  slight  defect 
is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  shipment.  The  losses 
from  irresponsible  dealers  are  of  common  occurrence, 
and  the  sentiment  at  Hebron,  Ill.,  was  that  losses 
from  these  two  causes  would  range  from  five  to  eight 
per  cent.  This  would  mean  a  general  reduction  of  that 
many  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  the  prices  paid  are 
not  higher  than  for  New  York.  Furthermore,  the 
milk  must  be  delivered  at  an  unseasonable  hour  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  reach  Chicago  in  time  for  delivery 
the  same  day.  Milk  was  coming  to  the  platforms  at 
five  to  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  was  fortunate  in 
meeting  the  milk  superintendent  of  the  Northwestern 
Railroad  system,  who  said  he  thought  the  loss  I  have 
mentioned,  which  was  given  by  farmers,  was  too  high. 
He  frankly  admitted  a  loss  to  the  farmers,  and  said 
further  that  he  was  interested  in  the  New  York  sys¬ 
tem.  The  milk  producing  district  begins  at  once  when 
fully  outside  the  city  limits,  which  means  only  short 
hauls,  and  not  the  elaborate  icing  practiced  here. 

When  we  see  an  effective  State  police  supervision 
watching  carefully  the  adulteration  at  both  ends  New 
Yorkers  should  feel  free  to  use  milk  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  In  my  judgment  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole 
business  is  found  in  the  stables  of  the  cow  keepers.  I 
should  say  that  the  use  of  old  cans  offered  a  greater 
opportunity  for  contamination,  only  from  the  fact  that 
the  milk  is  kept  cold  from  cow  to  consumer,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  germ  growth  to  a  minimum.  The  situa¬ 
tion  at  Buffalo  is  much  the  same  as  Chicago;  losses 
and  dissatisfaction  due  to  a  complete  absence  of  any 
well  organized  system.  I  wish  every  milk  producer 
for  city  trade  could  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  doing  his  best  in  quality  and  seeking  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  by  decreasing  the  prejudice. 

H.  E.  COOK. 
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CHEAF  SOIL  FERTILITY;  HOW  OBTAINED. 

Part  II. 

Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  by  M.  Garrahan. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  highly  important  of 
the  three  leading  elements,  is  nitrogen.  While  it  is 
one  of  the  most  expensive  of  the  three  leading  ingre¬ 
dients  of  a  properly  compounded  formula,  it  is  also 
the  most  volatile.  In  consequence  of  this  fact  it  is 
liable  to  be  lost  by  improper  treatment.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere 
we  breath  is  composed  of  nitrogen.  As  yet  botanists 
have  found  but  one  family  of  plants  that  have  such  an 
affinity  for  this  substance  that  they  can  attract  or  re¬ 
tain  it.  To  this  class  belong  our  common  Red  and 
White  clovers,  as  well  as  the  different  varieties  of 
peas,  beans,  vetches,  etc.  The  form  of  nitrogen  found 
in  nitrate  of  soda  is,  perhaps,  all  things  considered, 
the  most  available.  While  it  is  as  easily  dissolved  as 
sugar,  it  is  the  only  form  of  nitrogen  that  plants  can 
appropriate.  To  this  form  must  all  other  forms  of 
nitrogen  be  changed  before  the  growing  plants  can 
assimilate  it.  In  connection  with  this  it  will  be  proper 
to  say  that  crops  requiring  the  greater  part  of  the 
season  to  make  their  growth,  should  be  furnished  a 
part  of  their  nitrogen  in  the  organic  form. 

I  said  that  there  are  three  leading  ingredients  en¬ 
tering  into  plant  life.  That  statement  is  unchallenged 
the  world  over.  Still,  the  man  who  uses  these  chemi¬ 
cal  substances  exclusively,  without  stable  manure, 
grass  sod  or  vegetable  matter  of  any  kind,  will  find 
his  crops  failing  in  times  of  drought,  his  soil  losing 
its  friability,  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  life¬ 
less  and  hard.  Such  conditions  revealing  themselves 
in  many  cases  to  many  persons,  we  have  been  told 
that  phosphates  burn  the  life  out  of  the 
ground. 

Come  with  me  out  into  an  open  field. 

Do  you  see  that  giant  of  the  forest  which 
was  left  standing  years  and  years  ago? 

Your  ancestors,  perhaps,  cleared  these 
broad  acres  from  the  primeval  forest. 

Suppose  we  cut  this  great  tree  into  con¬ 
venient  sizes  and  burn  every  particle  of 
it.  When  the  heat  has  passed  away,  a 
man  can  gather  up  all  that  remains  of 
that  great  tree,  put  it  in  a  bag  and  walk 
off  with  it.  A  short  time  ago  that  tree 
would  have  made  a  load  for  10  horses. 

Now  a  man  carries  it  with  ease.  What 
has  made  the  change?  The  fire  has  tried 
it  and  has  found  some  things  over  which 
it  has  no  power.  It  could  not  destroy 
the  mineral  elements,  the  potash,  the 
phosphoric  acid.  You  ask:  “What  has 
become  of  that  great  mass  of  wood  that 
existed  so  recently  in  the  lordly  oak?’’ 

In  the  economy  of  nature  there  is  no 
waste.  The  fire  has  resolved  the  wood  into  its  orig¬ 
inal  elements.  That  which  came  from  the  soil,  and 
that  only,  is  contained  in  the  bag  of  ashes.  We  should 
not  forget  that  35  per  cent  of  that  load  is  lime,  in  the 
form  of  carbonate,  the  form  most  closely  allied  to  the 
vegetable.  This  accounts  for  much  of  the  success 
some  claim  to  have  met  with  in  getting  a  good  catch 
of  clover  from  the  application  of  wood  ashes.  The 
lime  neutralizes  the  acids  contained  in  the  soil,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  the  clover  to  succeed,  which  it 
could  not  well  do  on  a  strongly  acid  soil.  That  which 
came  from  the  air  has  returned  to  mingle  again  with 
its  original  elements,  remaining  there  until  it  is  com¬ 
missioned  to  reappear  again  in  vegetable  life  in  an¬ 
other  place  and  form. 

I  would  urge  upon  every  person  interested  in  the 
restoration  of  impaired  fertility  the  need  of  imitating 
nature  in  this  particular.  Select  a  renovating  crop 
from  the  legume  family,  capable  of  obtaining  its  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  expensive  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 
Furnish  the  soil  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  form  of 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  For  soil  too 
poor  to  obtain  a  successful  catch  of  clover,  the  south¬ 
ern  cow  pea  is  the  best  substitute  yet  found,  prefer¬ 
ably  sown  in  rows  2%  to  three  feet  apart,  and  ferti¬ 
lized  with  the  above  mixture,  in  the  proportion  of  1,600 
pounds  phosphate  and  400  pounds  muriate  to  make  a 
ton.  This  ought  not  to  cost  above  $22  to  $23.  Apply 
broadcast  to  three  or  four  acres,  cultivating  the  crop 
frequently  during  the  season  of  growth.  The  result 
will  be  an  agreeable  surprise,  tne  year  following.  This 
for  soils  too  poor  to  produce  crops  profitably.  A  short 
time  ago  I  sowed  a  piece  of  cow  peas  the  first  week  in 
May,  fertilizing  with  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  400 
pounds  acid  phosphate,  100  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 
September  26  the  average  yield  was  35,695  pounds 
green  matter  per  acre,  for  tops  alone.  At  the  present 
price  of  fertilizers  those  tops  alone  possess  a  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value  of  close  on  $27  an  acre.  But  there  is  another 
and  very  Important  method  of  soil  treatment.  I  spoke 
of  the  peculiar  action  of  fertilizers  on  most  soils  when 


used  exclusively,  the  tendency  to  fail  in  time  of 
drought.  This  is  usually  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
organic  matter,  the  humus-making  material,  has  been 
oxidized  or  burned  up  in  the  soil.  As  the  soil  becomes 
filled  with  decaying  vegetable  substances  its  ability 
to  retain  moisture  is  increased  proportionately.  The 
practice  that  has  given  me  the  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  lias  been  to  use  about  one-third  of  the  tillable 
area,  on  which  to  grow  the  renovating  crops  spoken 
of,  giving  to  these  renovating  crops  the  quantities  of 
mineral  fertilizers  necessary  for  the  crop  to  follow, 
lessening  the  nitrogen  to  be  applied  at  the  time  of 
planting.  In  case  of  early  cabbage,  for  instance,  or 
early  potatoes,  we  have  sometimes  grown  a  crop  of 
beets  or  turnips,  but  frequently  have  sown  the  ground 
with  Crimson  clover. 

If  I  had  a  piece  of  ground  so  lacking  in  fertility  that 
it  would  no  longer  grow  crops  profitably,  I  would  plow 
and  prepare  the  ground  next  Spring  as  for  planting 
corn.  About  the  time  of  corn  planting  I  would  broad¬ 
cast  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  150  pounds 
of  the  latter  per  acre,  costing  $8  or  $9;  sow  Black 
cow  peas  in  rows  (not  thicker  than  one  bushel  per 
acre)  three  feet  apart,  cultivate  as  often  as  necessary, 
or  until  I  could  no  longer  go  between  the  rows.  As 
soon  as  the  frost  kills  the  vines  turn  them  under, 
and  sow  with  about  two  bushels  rye  per  acre;  200 
pounds  acid  phosphate  would  pay  well.  About  May 
20  following  I  would  turn  under  the  rye,  firm  the  sur¬ 
face  with  roller  as  soon  as  it  changed  color,  plant  it 
with  a  variety  of  corn  that  has  been  known  to  do  well 
in  the  neighborhood,  in  rows  3%  feet  apart,  at  the 
same  time  using  a  mixture  of  200  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash,  400  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  100  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  At  the  last  working  I  would 


sow  10  or  12  quarts  of  clover  seed  per  acre.  Cultivate 
it  in  the  soil  by  going  over  it  with  small  blades  in 
cultivator.  I  have  never  failed  in  a  dry  season  to  get 
a  good  stand  of  clover  when  treated  in  this  manner, 
just  clipping  the  tops  a  few  times  next  Summer,  let¬ 
ting  the  rest  go  down  on  the  field.  The  soil  is  in  a 
good  condition  the  year  following  to  grow  a  good  crop 
of  potatoes.  The  use  of  the  ground  one  season  and 
the  labor  of  preparing  every  man  can  count  for  him¬ 
self.  The  cost  of  fertilizing  for  cow  peas  ought  not 
to  be  above  $9,  and  that  is  a  high  price.  For  the  corn 
probably  $10.75,  making  a  total  of  $19.75  expended  for 
fertilizers  and  say  $2  for  cow  peas,  $1.50  for  clover 
seed;  altogether  less  than  $25  per  acre. 


COMMON  SENSE  ABOUT  ALFALFA. 

While  visiting  the  Pan-American,  one  of  our  Connecticut 
readers  went  through  western  New  York  to  see  the  or¬ 
chards  and  Alfalfa  fields.  One  field  at  Bergen,  N.  Y., 
pleased  him  greatly,  and  at  his  suggestion  we  have 
secured  the  following  facts  about  it: 

In  the  Spring  of  1897  the  field  of  five  acres,  which 
was  in  potatoes  the  year  previous,  was  plowed,  fitted 
and  sown  to  barley,  1 V2  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  being 
used.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  with  a  sprinkling  of 
gravel.  The  Alfalfa  seed  was  then  sown  with  a 
wheelbarrow  grass  seeder,  using  1  y2  bushel  or  18 
pounds  per  acre.  The  field  was  then  harrowed  with 
a  lever  harrow,  the  teeth  set  slanting  backward, 
after  which  it  was  rolled.  When  ripe  the  barley  was 
harvested.  Nothing  more  was  done  to  the  Alfalfa 
that  season.  I  wish  to  say  right  here  that  many 
farmers  ruin  their  Alfalfa  by  pasturing  it  the  first 
season,  and  my  experience  has  been  that  in  this  lati¬ 
tude  if  Alfalfa  is  grown  for  hay,  it  should  never  be 
pastured.  In  the  Spring  of  1898,  as  soon  as  the  snow 
was  off,  the  Alfalfa  began  to  grow,  and  was  several 
inches  tall  before  Red  clover  had  fairly  started.  It 
was  cut  three  times  that  season;  the  first  time  about 
June  20,  when  it  yielded  12  two-horse  loads,  the 
other  two  cuttings  making  14  loads  more,  or  26  loads 


in  all.  The  yield  has  continued  to  increase  every 
year,  until  in  1901  it  was  43  loads,  estimated  at  30 
tons  of  cured  hay.  I  would  estimate  the  totad  yield 
of  ,the  four  years  to  have  been  80  tons  at  least.  The 
quality  of  tne  hay  is  of  the  best,  being  very  nutritious 
and  relished  by  all  stock,  from  the  hen  to  the  horse. 
After  the  second  year  Alfalfa  will  produce  a  crop  in 
the  most  severe  drought;  by  actual  measurement,  I 
have  known  it  to  make  a  growth  of  over  two  feet  in 
three  weeks,  when  other  grass  was  making  no  growth 
whatever.  With  Alfalfa  and  the  silo  the  farmer  can 
have  an  abundance  of  cheap  feed,  grown  on  a  small 
acreage.  n.  h.  wilcox. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  JERSEYMAN  ON  “PEACH  YELLOWS 

Why  He  Prefers  “Natural  Seed: 

It  may  seem  folly  in  me  to  differ  with  Mr.  Hale, 
peach  king  as  he  is,  but  I  will  give  my  experience  for 
what  it  is  worth.  I  have  devoted  my  life’s  work  to 
growing  trees  and  fruit,  especially  the  peach,  and 
have  been  at  it  since  12  years  old  (38  yeans).  I 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  11  years  with  the  late 
Isaac  Pullen,  who  was  the  peach  king  of  New  Jersey 
in  her  palmy  days  of  peach  culture.  I  think  I  can 
say  that  no  other  State  ever  produced  more  or  better 
fruit  than  New  Jersey,  especially  with  the  rude  cul¬ 
ture  then  given.  Mr.  Pullen  thought  that  the  seeds 
from  his  healthy  orchards  would  do  without  the 
trouble  of  gathering  up  natural  seed,  so  he  used 
and  planted  quite  freely  of  them.  When  his  orchards 
were  three  years  old  they  did  not  show  the  vigor  of 
the  natural  seed,  and  were  unsatisfactory  to  him,  so 
he  dug  them  out,  and  ever  after  made  evel-y  effort  to 
procure  natural  seed  from  healthy  sec¬ 
tions.  In  the  seventies,  when  Delaware 
and  Maryland  were  the  principal  peach 
sections,  her  nurserymen  got  the  same 
idea  and  propagated  from  their  own  seed 
and  bud,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  hasten¬ 
ed  the  time  of  diseased  orchards  by  that 
method.  A  peach  tree  is  very  deceptive. 
You  may  think  it  perfectly  healthy,  and 
propagate  from  it,  and  it  may  have  the 
taint  of  disease  lurking  in  its  sap  that 
will  show  the  next  season  both  in  the 
tree  and  its  product.  This  principle  may 
be  all  right  for  Mr.  Hale  in  his  Georgia 
section,  but  for  its  general  adoption  I 
say  don’t,  most  emphatically;  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  general  practice  in  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

After  a  lifetime’s  experience  in  grow¬ 
ing  millions  of  young  trees  from  all 
kinds  of  seeds  and  buds,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  safest  way  to  produce  healthy 
reliable  trees  is  to  get  naturals  from 
a  section  where  the  peach  is  healthy  and  long-lived, 
and  buds  from  a  young  healthy  nursery  of  which  you 
have  a  record  of  every  row  in  it.  Lt  may  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Mr.  Hale  to  get  his  buds  all  right  from  his 
orchard  when  he  has  a  record,  and  probably  even 
rows  of  every  variety,  but  we  all  know  that  few  or¬ 
chards  are  set  systematically,  and  one  row  of  trees 
may  contain  two  or  more  varieties.  It  is  very  easy 
to  make  a  blunder.  I  have  seen  much  confusion  and 
disease  from  cutting  buds  from  orchard  trees.  My 
experience  with  California  seed  has  not  been  favor¬ 
able.  It  was  easy  to  detect  the  lack  of  vigor  (which 
I  have  always  noticed  in  trees  from  budded  fruit), 
compared  with  the  pure  natural  vigorous  growth  of 
the  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  natural  seed.  I 
I  have  always  used  the  latter  seed  when  possible, 
when  plentiful,  buying  enough  for  two  seasons,  and 
have  never  yet  detected  the  weakness  we  are  led  to 
believe  we  might  expect  from  the  South  Carolina 
scrubs  referred  to.  If  they  are  dwarfed  for  want 
of  food  they  have  the  inherent  power  to  produce 
strong  healthy  stock  for  budding.  There  may  not  be 
much  yellows  in  Georgia,  but  leitill  they  are  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  disease.  The  rosette  is  fully  as  destruc¬ 
tive  as  the  yellows.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  matter 
from  what  section  you  procure  trees  or  what  condi¬ 
tions  you  give  them,  if  planted  in  a  diseased  section 
they  will  he  diseased.  I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  as 
infectious  as  smallpox;  if  so,  whole  orchard  would 
perish,  which  is  not  often  the  case.  We  find  here 
and  there  a  case,  and  still  the  orchard  will  live  sev¬ 
eral  years.  After  many  years’  trial  of  seeds  from 
nearly  every  section  of  this  country,  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  can  get  better  results  from  natural  seed  from 
healthy  long-lived  trees  and  buds  from  young  nursery 
rows  than  by  any  other  method.  ciias.  black. 

New  Jersey. 


Here  is  a  man  who  speaks  for  thousands  of  farmers 
who  listen  to  exact  speakers:  “I  don’t  care  what  the 
Hope  Farm  man  calls  his  colt,  as  long  as  I  can  under¬ 
stand  what  he  is  saying  about  it.” 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Pine-Tar  Injures  Trees. 

O.  8.  E.,  Ennis,  Tex.— Will  pine  or  coal  tar 
injure  fruit  trees  to  paint  the  trunks  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  borers  from  work¬ 
ing  on  them?  Will  tar  prevent  borers  from 
working  on  trees?  It  seems  a  terrible  task 
to  go  for  them  with  a  wire. 

Ans. — Pine  tar  is  almost  uniformly 
fatal  to  young  trees  when  applied  to  the 
trunk  or  about  the  collar  for  borers,  but 
coal  tar  has  been  effectively  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  attacks.  It  is  not  entirely 
safe,  as  trees  have  been  killed  with  it 
No  method  is  yet  as  practical  and  safe 
as  semi-annual  examination  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  borers  with  knife  and  wire. 

Apples  for  Northwestern  Ohio. 

H.  8.,  Edgerton,  O. — Will  vou  give  me  a 
list  of  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  apples  for 
this  northwestern  county  of  Ohio?  I  want 
quality  first,  as  I  am  tired  of  Ben  Davis 
and  his  kind. 

Ans. — The  following  is  a  good  list  of 
apples  for  family  use  for  northwestern 
Ohio,  are  all  of  good  quality  and  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  ripening:  Summer 
Rose,  Early  Harvest,  Primate,  Benoni, 
Early  Joe,  Summer  Pearmain,  Jefferis, 
Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin,  Melon,  Hub- 
bardston,  Jonathan,  Grimes,  Romanstem, 
Northern  Spy,  Canada  Red,  Stark  and 
Tompkins  King.  The  majority  of  the 
trees  should  be  of  the  last  seven  or  eight 
varieties,  but  two  trees  each  of  the  oth¬ 
ers,  because  only  a  few  of  the  Summer 
and  Fall  kinds  are  needed,  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Beans  That  Will  Not  Pod. 

J.  8.,  Oervai8,  O.— What  is  the  matter  with 
Burpee’s  Bush  Lima  beans?  We  have 
planted  them  for  several  years  and  but 
few  pods  mature  beans,  as  the  majority  of 
little  pods  fall  oft  in  a  few  weeks  after 
blooming.  Do  they  lack  pollen,  and  If  so, 
can  we  plant  any  other  variety  with  them 
to  pollenize  them? 

Ans. — Beans  are  almost  entirely  self- 
pollenizing,  the  transference  of  pollen 
taking  place  even  before  the  blooms  ma¬ 
ture,  and  Burpee’s  Bush  Lima  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  Nothing  would  be 
gained  by  planting  other  varieties  near 
it.  Something  is  wrong  with  your  soil 
or  situation.  This  excellent  bean  is  very 
prolific  with  us,  but  we  find  that  the 
plants  should  stand  at  least  a  foot  apart 
in  rows  about  three  feet  apart  for  good 
results.  We  plant  in  well-drained  sandy 
soil,  and  fertilize  well  in  row  with  fine 
old  manure  and  some  good  potato  ferti¬ 
lizer. 
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on  grains.  The  method  to  be  adopted  to 
prevent  spread  of  diseases  by  seeds  is 
not  by  Government  inspection,  but  by 
the  grower  using  either  hot  water,  for¬ 
maldehyde  or  some  or  the  other  known 
germicides  on  the  seed  at  time  of  plant¬ 
ing.  F.  A.  8. 

Fruit  Questions  from  Missouri. 

C.  P.  B.,  Mobcrly,  Mo.— What  varieties  of 
apples  do  you  advise  in  a  commercial  or¬ 
chard  here  on  the  prairie?  How  are  Rome 
Beauty,  York  Imperial,  R.  I.  Gree»ing  and 
Ben  Davis?  Would  you  advise  Bismarck 
and  Stayman? 

Ans. — Ben  Davis  is  one  of  the  most 
dependable  and  profitable  apples  to  plant 
in  northern  Missouri.  Gano  is  about  the 
same.  York  Imperial  is  very  good  and 
these  three  would  be  my  first  choice  for 
a  commercial  orchard  there.  Rome 
Beauty  is  too  tender  in  tree,  and  the 
fruit  falls  too  badly  on  the  prairies  of 
that  section.  Rhode  Island  Greening  is 
worthless  there  except  for  a  Fall  apple, 
and  there  are  better  kinds  for  that  sea¬ 
son.  Bismarck  is  too  new  to  warrant 
planting  more  than  a  few  trees  for  trial. 
It  is  an  early  bearer  and  of  attractive 
appearance,  but  it  is  poor  in  quality,  and  j 
I  fear  it  will  not  prove  to  be  a  late  keep¬ 
er.  Stayman  is  very  good  in  all  respects 
and  would  probably  be  valuable  all  over 
Missouri.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Ventilating  Damp  Root  Cellar. 

H.  O.,  Lancaster,  O. — I  have  a  root  cellar 
built  in  a  hillside  20  x  30  feet,  walled  on  the 
sides  and  over  head  with  two-inch  plank. 
It  has  two  ventilators,  is  frostproof,  and 
we  have  kept  the  temperature  at  37  de¬ 
grees  three  or  four  weeks.  In  that  time 
it  has  not  varied  one  degree,  but  the  mois¬ 
ture  gathers  and  drips  down  upon  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  keeps  them  wet,  and  some  of  the 
apples  burst  from  an  excess  of  moisture. 
How  can  this  be  remedied  so  as  to  make 
it  drier? 

Ans. — The  only  way  absolutely  to  pre¬ 
vent  drip  in  a  partially  ventilated  root 
cellar  is  to  put  on  a  double  roof  with  an 
air  space  between  to  hinder  heat  con¬ 
duction.  For  this  purpose  a  double  set 
of  rafters  and  roof  covering  is  needed. 
Much  may  be  done  to  lessen  condensa¬ 
tion  under  your  present  conditions  by 
opening  the  doors  whenever  the  outside 
temperature  is  above  freezing.  An  even 
range  of  the  thermometer  inside  is  not 
as  important  as  the  lessening  of  con¬ 
densation.  When  too  warm  outside  in 
daytime  the  cellar  may  be  opened  at 
night.  In  practice  the  temperature  may 
be  several  degrees  below  freezing  out¬ 
side  without  endangering  the  contents  of 
an  open  root  cellar. 

Damage  from  “ Corn  Weevil  " 


Melon  Blight  Carried  on  Seeds. 

S.  TV.,  Wolcott,  Conn.—  In  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  49,  J.  H.  Hale  says  that  peach  yellows 
can  be  carried  by  peach  pits  or  seeds.  If 
that  is  so,  I  would  like  to  have  experts’ 
opinion  as  to  whether  Melon  blight  can  be 
carried  by  infected  seed.  If  it  can,  the 
Government  could  do  a  good  work  by  in¬ 
spection  of  seeds.  I  had  an  experience  last 
Summer  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
seed  could  carry  blight. 

Ans. — In  his  statement  that  “a  tree  or 
a  pit  with  any  taint  of  the  yellows  will 
give  a  diseased  tree,”  I  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Hale  Intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  trouble  known  as  Peach  yellows 
would  be  carried  in  the  pits,  as  S.  W.  has 
taken  his  statement  Apparently  he  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  the  idea  that  pits  from 
trees  affected  with  Peach  yellows  would 
produce  sickly  weak  seedlings,  which 
would  be  subject  to  this  trouble.  If  it 
was  known  positively  that  Peach  yellows 
was  produced  by  a  specific  germ  or  spore 
then  Mr.  Hale  could  have  said  properly 
that  the  disease  could  be  carried  on  the 
pits.  Regarding  the  carrying  of  Melon 
blight  on  melon  seeds,  it  is  possible  for 
the  seeds  of  melons,  also  cucumbers,  to 
carry  the  germs  or  spores  of  the  blights 
known  as  Alternaria  and  Downy  mildew 
on  their  outer  surface,  not  in  them,  the 
same  as  smuts  and  ergots  are  carried 


O.  O.  R.,  Reeds,  Mo.— Will  you  explain  the 
origin  of  the  Corn  weevil,  which  has  dam¬ 
aged  old  corn  seriously  in  this  part?  The 
weevils  damaged  corn  that  was  husked 
and  in  open  bins  more  than  that  in  the 
husk  and  in  tight  bins.  Why  was  this? 

Ans. — By  the  ‘‘Corn  weevil”  is  doubt¬ 
less  meant  a  very  small,  slender  beetle 
which  works  in  stored  grains  of  all 
kinds;  but  possibly  it  may  be  the  work 
of  the  caterpillars  or  a  small  moth 
known  as  the  Angoumois  Grain  moth. 
The  former  insect  eats  the  grain  both 
in  its  beetle  and  young  or  grub  stages, 
but  the  latter  is  destructive  only  in  the 
caterpillar  stage.  Doubtless  the  husked 
corn  in  open  bins  simply  afforded  an 
easier  entrance  for  the  pest  than  the  un¬ 
husked  corn.  The  only  satisfactory  way 
to  deal  with  these  pests  is  to  put  the  In¬ 
fested  grain  in  as  tight  a  bin  as  possible 
and  treat  it  with  carbon  bisulphide, 
using  one  pound  to  each  100  bushels  of 
grain.  Pour  the  liquid  on  top  of  the 
grain  and  close  the  bin  as  nearly  air¬ 
tight  as  possible.  Leave  it  for  an  hour 
or  more,  and  bring  no  lights  near,  as 
the  fumes  are  explosive. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

All  Rural  New  Yorker  readers,  wish¬ 
ing1  to  plant  trees  the  coming  Spring, 
should  send  for  the  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  catalogue  of  Martin  Wahl, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking.—  A  <jv, 
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SEEDS 


have  been  the  standard  of  excellence 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  were  awarded 
the  GOLD  MEDAL  both  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  and  Pan-American 
1901.  Our  101st  Annual  Catalogue  is  In 
every  respect  the  most  complete,  most 
reliable,  and  most  beautiful  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  Annuals. 

Write  for  It.  We  mall  It  free. 


J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

(L»tt  of  15  John  Street) 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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FRUIT  INSURANCE. 

I  guarantee  every  plant,  vine,  etc.,  which  I  sell  to  be  Strong- 
Rooted,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Dormant  Plante.  Kaepoerry. 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Strawberry,  ete.  All 
fresh  dug  as  ahipped— no  heeled-ln  etock.  New  1902  FREE 
Catalogue  con  tame  all  standard  and  many  new  varieties. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester, H.T. 


BARGAINS  IN 

Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BARGAIN  LIST,  it  Is  free, 
and  offers  the  greatest  bargains  in  Seeds  ever  offered 
Write  to  us  If  you  are  Interested  In  Fruits,  Flowers 
or  Vegetables.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

T.  C.  FURNAS  &  CO., 

Rural  Route  No  2  SHERIDAN,  IND. 


,50c  SEED 

DUE  BILL 

FREE 

Send  us  to-day,  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE 
our  handsome  Illustrated  Seed  Cataiogcontaining 
Poe  Rill  and  plan  good  for  !»Oc  worth  of  Flower  or 
Vegetable  Seeds  FREE.  Your  selection  to  introduce 

j  The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

1  direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
\  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Potatoes, .V egetable.  Flower, 
Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

k  100.000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  FREE 

l  on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names 
\  of  neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  $ioo  cash  for 
'  bestiist.  See  the  catalogue. 

.  Harrv  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 

^  ltot  4  2.  Hay  City,  Jilch.  ^ 


Good  seeds  cheap 

n  BEST  in  the  world. 

None  better,  and  none  lower  price. 

Great  Big  Catalogue  FREE. 

Nice  big  Pictures  of  every  variety. 
Seeds  ic.  perpack’g  &  up.  A  big  lot 
of  extra  pack ’gs;  new  sorts  presen¬ 
ted  FREE  with  every  order.  Buy 
direct  from  the  Grower  to  get  Good  Seed. 

vSend  for  big  FREE  BOOK. 

R.H.SHUMWAY 

D  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


Y  Silver  Anni- 
versary  Cata¬ 
logue  con  tains 
everything  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs 
worth  growing.  It 
is  the  Seed  Book  of 
the  year.  Eight 
colored  plates.  Free 
to  all  who  apply  hy 
letter;  no  postals. 

Address 

Wm.  Henry  Maule, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Maule 
Seed  Business 
is  25  Years  Old 
This  Year. 
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This  great  Western  seed  house  offers  a  complete  line  of  seeds  for 
the  farm  and  garden  in  1902.  Everything  new,  fresh  and  reliable 
and  the  largest  stock  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Speltzand 

other  grain,  and  grassed.  C°rn’  Ca“U  and  MUIet  S€eda“d 

°"  Kansas  Seed  House L2ES“£2: 


RURPEE’S  SEEDS 

NEVER  BEFORE  have  we  introduced  such  SUPERB  NOVELTIES  of 

unusual  merit.  Six  choicest  Vegetables  and  five  finest  Flowers  are  shown 
painted  from  nature,  others  illustrated  from  photographs  and  all  honestly  described  in 
BURPEE  S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1902.  This  "leading  American  Seed  Catalogue”  is 

mailed  FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  buy.  Write  to-day,  a  postal  card  will  do. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A,  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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ALZER 

Seeds 


When  you  sow  you  want  to  reap— that’s  eternally  right 
When  you  sow  tSalzer'.  Seed,  you  are  just  its  sure  of 
reaping  a  big  crop  as  you  can  be  of  anytliing  in  this  life 
because  Nulzcr’.  Seed,  are  so  full  of  life  and  vigor  and 
producing  qualities  that  they  cannot  avoid  it— they  must 
yield,  drouth,  rains  or  elements  notwithstanding!  ' 

20th  Century  Oats 

The  oat  marvel-a  giant  in  yield  and  quality.  It  Is  miles 
ahead  of  such  old  varieties  as  Scotch  Chief,  Bonanza  King,  Lin¬ 
coln,  W elcome  and  the  like.  It  will  revolutionize  oat  growing. 

Salzer’s  Marvel  Spring  Wheat 

prodneed  In  80  States  last  year  over  40  bus.  per  acre.  It  is  the  only 
spring  wheat  that  will  do  well  everywhere.  You  can  grow  it  at 
40c  a  bu.  and  make  money. 

Bromus  Inermls  6  tons  per  Acre 

Greatest  grass  of  the  century  is  Bromus.  Grows  and  flourishes 
wherever  soil  is  found.  Salzer  warrants  his  Bromus  seed.  He  is 
headquarters-growsit  in  Dakota.  It  yieldso  tonsef  magnificent  hay 
and  lots  of  pasturage  besides  per  acre.  Trice  $9  to  J17  perioo  lbs. 

Pea  Oat 

will  fatten  your  bank  account.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  foods  of 
the  century.  Catalog  tells  alxmt  it. 

Speltz 

The  moat  marvelous  cereal  and  hay  food  on  earth,  producing  from  60  to 
80  bus.  of  grain  and  4  tons  of  hay,  as  good  as  timothy,  per  acre.  We  are 
the  introducers  of  this  and  are  headquarters.  Our  crop  of  Speltz  this  year 
alone  is  over  one  million  lbs.  It  should  be  grown  on  every  farm  in  America. 

Onion  Seed  60  Cents  a  Pound 

We  are  the  largest  vegetable  seed  growers.  We  offer  choice  onion  Med 
atSOo  a  lb.  and  up.  We  have  a  tremendous  stock  of  the  very 
choicest  vegetable  seeds  at  lowest  prices.  Catalog  tells. 

For  lOc-Worth  $10.00 

We  mail  you  many  rare  farm  seed  samples,  posi- 
tlvely  worth  If  10,  to  get  a  start,  together  with 
nnr  great  catalog,  upon  receipt  of  but  10c 
postage.  Send  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Care  of  Hotbeds.— A  Michigan  corre¬ 
spondent  inquires:  Is  there  any  danger  of 
the  manure  heating  too  rapidly  or  becom¬ 
ing  too  hot?  If  so,  what  is  the  remedy? 

I  think  you  are  too  indefinite  as  to  amount 
of  hotbed  necessary  for  a  given  purpose. 

I  have  two  acres  of  ground  which  I  desire 
to  plant  to  some  crop  new  to  me.  If  I 
decide  on  cabbage,  how  large  a  hotbed  will 
it  require  to  grow  sufficient  plants  for  the 
two  acres?  What  variety  of  seed  should  I 
sow?  When  shall  I  sow  it,  and  how  long 
should  the  plants  remain  in  tne  hotbed? 
Should  they  be  transplanted  before  setting 
in  the  field?  If  instead  of  cabbage  I  de¬ 
cide  on  cauliflower,  celery  or  tomatoes,  the 
same  questions  apply. 

The  same  writer  states  that  with  the 
plain  directions  previously  given  he  can 
do  all  the  mechanical  work,  even  to 
making  the  cloth  covers,  which  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  do  instead  of  buying.  There  will 
be  little  danger  of  the  manure  heating 
too  rapidly,  if  directions  as  to  filling  the 
bed  are  carefully  followed.  (See  pre¬ 
vious  article.)  However,  after  the  soil 
is  placed  in,  and  the  bed  is  covered,  al¬ 
low  it  to  remain,  with  occasional  ven¬ 
tilating,  until  by  thrusting  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  into  the  soil,  you  have  a 
fairly  steady  heat  of  80  or  85  degrees. 
You  can  then  sow  the  seed  with  entire 
safety.  With  experience  in  the  work, 
the  thermometer  is  unnecessary,  but  it 
is  safe  to  use  without  previous  knowl¬ 
edge.  If  glass  covers  are  used  the  beds 
will  require  some  ventilation  on  all 
bright  sunny  days,  the  amount  of  course 
depending  on  the  wind  and  outside  tem¬ 
perature.  Ventilating  is  the  remedy, 
and  experience  will  determine  these 
matters  as  the  work  goes  on.  For  ven¬ 
tilating,  raise  the  sash  much  or  little, 
depending  on  the  heat  and  weather,  and 
always  at  the  end  or  side  opposite  the 
wind.  The  soil  should  be  reasonably 
moist  when  the  seeds  are  sown,  so  that 
the  beds  will  not  require  watering  until 
the  plants  are  up;  then  water  frequent¬ 
ly,  but  stir  the  soil  to  avoid  baking  or 
crusting.  Mats  will  be  required  both 
for  protection  from  sudden  cold,  and 
later  for  shading.  These  may  be  bought 
ready  for  use,  but  they  can  be  very  ser¬ 
viceably  and  cheaply  made  right  at 
home,  and  avoid  so  much  cash  outlay. 
Take  two  thicknesses  of  burlap  the  size 
of  the  beds,  pad  between,  with  an  even 
layer  of  straw  not  too  thick,  and  with  a 
darning  needle  and  twine  or  string  tie 
through  as  comfortables  are  tied.  These 
will  be  found  cheap  and  durable  for  the 
purpose. 

If  the  inquirer  decides  on  cabbage  he 
will  not  need  to  start  the  plants  in  the 
hotbed  unless  growing  for  the  early 
market,  which  would  not  be  advisable 
in  his  locality.  Plant  late  varieties,  un¬ 
less  it  be  in  a  small  way,  for  early  home 
market,  as  the  early  southern  crop  will 
glut  our  markets  before  we  can  grow 
them.  Prepare  a  seed  bed  in  the  open 
ground,  rich  and  well  worked  up.  Sow 
about  May  20  in  drills  12  inches  apart, 
or  broadcast  not  too  thickly,  to  make 
sure  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  best 
plants,  so  that  in  setting  all  culls  may 
be  rejected;  sow  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  for  two  acres.  If 
sown  in  drills  they  can,  of  course,  be 
cultivated  and  thinned,  which  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  the  larger  leaves  can  be 
clipped  off  at  any  time,  which  I  think 
always  is  a  safeguard  when  planting 
time  comes.  As  soon  as  the  plants  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground,  dust  them  thorough¬ 
ly  with  air-slaked  lime  while  wet  with 
dew.  It  will  be  a  preventive  against 
the  ravages  of  the  Cabbage  flea,  which 
might  otherwise  cause  trouble.  A  very 
practical  and  thoroughly  successful  way 
to  handle  the  cabbage  ground  will  be  to 
spread  on  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  early 
in  May.  Plow  just  deep  enough  to  cover 
the  manure  and  keep  the  surface  well 
and  finely  worked,  until  planting  time, 
which  will  be  in  the  inquirer’s  locality 
about  June  25  to  July  1.  When  ready 
for  planting  out,  plow  deeply  and  fit 
the  ground  thoroughly,  mark  off  rows 
at  least  3%  feet  apart  and  set  plants 
2*4  feet  in  the  rows.  In  this  way  the 
seed  bed  can  be  made  right  in  the  field 
after  the  first  plowing,  and  when  setting 
out  the  seed  bed  may  be  left  until  the 
remainder  of  the  ground  is  set,  then 
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pull  remaining  plants  and  plow  the  bed. 
This  plan  saves  labor  of  fitting  extra 
ground  for  seed  bed,  and  is  practiced  by 
many  large  growers.  A  thoroughly 
good  strain  of  the  late  Flat  Dutch  will 
be  as  reliable  as  any.  The  Holland  is  a 
good  shipper  and  keeper,  and  while 
smaller  heads,  they  can  be  set  some¬ 
what  closer  than  larger  varieties.  It 
might  be  good  practice  to  try  both  sorts. 
It  will  hardly  pay  to  transplant  late 
varieties. 

Do  not  use  the  hotbed  for  celery,  but 
rather  shallow  boxes,  or  finely  prepared 
beds  in  open  ground.  Cover  the  seed 
shallow,  and  give  plenty  of  water  until 
the  seeds  germinate,  and  after  the 
plants  are  well  established  thin  out  and 
transplant  to  two  or  three  inches  apart. 
Cauliflower,  to  a  large  extent,  would  be 
an.  unsafe  crop  without  previous  experi' 
ence.  The  general  culture  would  be  the 
same  as  for  cabbage,  but  the  tying  up 
and  bleaching  would  require  experi¬ 
ence.  If  tomatoes  are  grown,  start  them 
as  soon  as  April  1  in  the  hotbed,  sow  in 
drills  four  inches  apart,  and  when  the 
second  set  of  leaves  appears  transplant 
them  right  in  the  bed  about  two  inches 
apart.  When  the  plants  begin  to  crowd 
each  other  transplant  into  other  beds 
and  give  double  or  more  as  much  space 
as  at  the  first  transplanting.  A  6x12 
bed  will  hold  up  to  the  time  of  second 
transplanting,  from  2,000  to  2,500  plants, 
which  set  in  the  open  field  4x5  feet 
apart,  which  is  close  enough  for  stand¬ 
ard  varieties,  would  set  about  one  acre, 
or  to  be  exact,  at  those  distances  2,178 
plants  would  set  an  acre. 


er  than  discourage  by  piling  up  un¬ 
necessary  expenses.  Painting  the  planks 
is  all  right,  decorating  in  fancy  designs 
if  one  chooses  is  allowable,  but  I  would 
not  recommend  either  for  any  kind  of 
work  except  in  “gardening  for  plea¬ 
sure.”  Now  the  planks  will  cost  just 
twice  as  much  as  the  boards,  and  bring 
no  better  results.  Here  in  this  neck  o’ 
woods,  the  hotbeds  are  used  in  one  way 
or  another  nearly  the  whole  season 
through.  When  the  earliest  plants  are 
out  the  cucumbers  go  in,  and  are  grown 
right  in  the  boxes  in  quantities.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  they  are  taken  down  and 
used  for  bleaching  celery,  and  later  on, 
are  many  of  them  put  up  again  to  ripen 
off  the  belated  tomatoes.  Thus  it  is 
that  very  little  time  is  allowed  for  rest¬ 
ing  away  in  storage.  It  is  very  con¬ 
venient  to  put  them  up  so  they  can  be 
taken  down,  and  the  method  described 
is  very  good  indeed.  A  more  simple 
plan,  however,  is  to  fasten  with  hooks 
and  staples.  Excavating  for  beds  is  far 
too  laborious  and  costly  for  extensive 
operations,  and  is  entirely  unnecessary 
for  even  one  or  two  beds  unless  it  is 
utilized  for  a  cold  frame  for  storing 
through  the  Winter,  and  then  it  should 
be  planked  or  boarded  the  entire  depth. 
Setting  up  on  posts  gives  sufficient  depth 
of  manure  for  all  practical  purposes  and 
entirely  does  away  with  the  unmitigated 
nuisance  of  trying  to  keep  the  trenches 
covered  all  Winter,  or  else  digging  out 
a  solid  bed  of  ice  and  snow  when  wanted 
for  use.  J.  e.  MORSE. 

Michigan. 


No  Money  Wanted 


Simply  Tell  Me  the  Book 
You  Need. 

Please  write  a  postal  to  know  what  I 
spent  a  lifetime  in  learning.  It  is  a  way 
to  get  well— often  the  only  way. 

With  the  book  I  will  send  an  order  on 
your  druggist  for  six  bottles  of  Dr. 
Shoop’s  Restorative;  and  he  will  let  you 
test  it  a  month.  If  satisfied,  the  cost  is 
$5.50.  If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  your  drug¬ 
gist  myself. 

Think  what  that  means.  On  any  oth¬ 
er  remedy  such  an  offer  would  bankrupt 
the  maker.  But  I  have  furnished  my 
remedy  to  over  half  a  million  people  on 
juSt  those  terms;  and  39  out  of  each  40 
have  paid  for  it,  because  they  were 
cured.  When  it  fails  not  a  penny  is 
wanted. 

My  success  comes  from  strengthening 
the  inside  nerves.  I  bring  back  the  pow¬ 
er  that  operates  the  vital  organs.  Nerve 
power  alone  can  overcome  this  weak¬ 
ness.  I  pity  the  sick  one  who  lets  pre¬ 
judice  keep  him  from  getting  my  book. 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Or.  Shoop,  Box 
670,  Racine,  Wis. 


Book  No.  1  on  Oyspepsla, 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  No.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (sealed), 
Book  No.  6  on  Rheumatism. 


MUd  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  aU  druggists. 


Large  Hay  Crops. 

TOOLS  USED  BY 


Rhubarb. — G.  S.  W..  Illinois,  asks: 
“Will  it  be  advisable  to  purchase  rhu¬ 
barb  roots  and  transplant  them  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  take  up  the  whole  root 
for  forcing  next  Winter?”  Buy  the 
roots  if  possible  at  any  time,  but  leave 
them  undisturbed  until  Fall.  Purchase 
with  the  privilege  of  letting  them  re¬ 
main  until  required  for  the  cellar,  but 
do  not  check  the  roots  by  removing  in 
the  Spring.  Forcing  rhubarb  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  profitable  business.  The  forcing 
season  is  as  yet  only  just  beginning,  but 
a  nearby  gardener  on  January  25  mar¬ 
keted  one  load  of  263  dozen  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  50  cents  per  dozen,  or 
$131.50  for  the  load.  Get  ready  for  next 
year  is  my  advice.  It  will  pay  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  business  at  all  events. 

Cold  Facts  About  Hotbeds. — A.  G. 
G.’s  article,  page  66,  is  no  doubt  entirely 
practical  for  the  more  fortunate  who 
were  born  at,  or  have  already  reached 
the  top  of  the  ladder.  Most  of  us,  how¬ 
ever,  have  to  gain  the  top  round  by 
round,  and  the  wreckage  all  along  the 
way  far  too  often  points  out  the  burial 
place  of  undertakings  too  large  for  the 
bank  account  of  the  promoter  of  the 
project.  Less  than  a  mile  away  resides 
a  friend  who  a  few  years  ago  started  on 
16  acres  of  ground  with  no  buildings 
whatever  except  a  good-sized  debt.  For 
several  years,  tools,  horses,  in  fact 
everything  he  had  to  do  with,  were  of 
the  very  cheapest  that  could  be  picked 
up.  To-day,  with  good  buildings,  horses 
and  tools  of  the  best  in  abundance,  and 
a  second  farm  of  40  acres,  his  property 
would  assess  at  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Last  Winter  he  forced  and  sold 
over  $500  worth  of  rhubarb  in  a  shed 
made  of  old  boards  and  straw,  and  he 
could  not  have  done  better  in  a  crystal 
palace.  Six  years  ago  another  man 
started,  and  nothing  short  of  the  most 
expensive  outfit  in  wagons,  teams  and 
tools  would  answer.  Three  years  ago 
he  sold  what  he  had  left,  and  is  now 
working  for  the  other  man  by  the 
month.  I  could  furnish  some  home¬ 
made  illustrations  along  these  lines,  but 
content  myself  with  advising  to  start 
new  enterprises  slowly  if  need  be,  but 
start  safely.  But  let  us  see  about  the 
“cold  facts.”  As  to  laying  the  glass  by 
the  method  described,  this  is  by  no 
means  a  “recent”  method,  but  is  so  old 
that  many  very  enterprising  practical 
gardeners  have  decided  not  to  continue 
its  use.  Butting  the  glass  end  to  end, 
of  course,  has  its  adherents,  but  repair¬ 
ing  a  break  for  instance,  up  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  sash,  will  convince  most  people 
that  lapping  is  preferable.  Both  meth¬ 
ods  are  open  to  the  public;  prove  them 
and  decide.  My  experience  satisfies  me 
both  to  use  and  recommend  the  methods 
as  I  gave  them.  As  to  the  ready-for-use 
cloth  covers,  while  in  close  touch  with 
many  of  the  largest  seedsmen  in  the 
country,  I  have  not  been  able  to  buy  as 
cheaply  as  I  could  make  them,  and  per¬ 
sonally  I  prefer  the  homemade.  Then, 
many  are  far  removed  from  seedsmen 
who  handle  them,  and  would  go  without 
rather  than  buy  from  a  distance. 

The  plank  hotbeds  are  really  very  nice 
if  one  has  the  means  to  pay  for  the  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary  outlay.  I  could  have 
told  all  about  them,  as  also  the  still 
more  expensive  brick  walls,  but  my  de¬ 
sire  was  to  encourage  the  people  and  get 
them  started  in  the  practical  way,  rath- 


Soft 
Harness 


You  can  make  your  har¬ 
ness  as  soft  as  a  glove 
and  as  tough  as  wire  by 
using  EUREKA  Har- 
nom  Oil.  You  can 
lengthen  Its  life— make  it 
lust  twice  as  long  as  it 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

makes  a  poor  looking  har¬ 
ness  like  new.  Made  of 
pure,  heavy  bodied  oil,  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  to  with¬ 
stand  the  weather. 

Sold  everywhere 
in  cans— all  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


rt 
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[price 
1  $5££ 


MAKES  BLACKSMITH 
BILLS  SMALLER” 

MONEY  RE  = 
FUNDED  IF 
NOT  AS  RE= 
PRESENTED 
fAOMUH  FQgfcEj 

GUARANTEED 
TO  BE  AS  LARGE 
AND  DO  AS  MUCH 
WORK  AS  ANY 
#IO°-°F0RGE  MADE 

qver40  car 

LOADS  SHIPPED 
DIRECT  TO 
FARMERS  IN  ALL 
li  PARTS  OF  THE 
U.S.  and  CANADA 

LAST  YEAR  . 


—  jfl**’ 

M-Welda  4,-chWa6°" 

WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME 


I  Off  March  20, 1902,  we 

ljJJCLyIcII  vl  1 1  Cl  wi'l  offer  this  Forge  com¬ 
plete,  ready  for  use,  at  ^  J  each,  we  also  have 
anvils,  vises,  tongs,  etc.  Write  to-day.  Send 

stamp  for  catalogue  and  testimonials. 

THK  C.  A  S.  tOKGK  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 

Clark’s  Double-Action 
Cutaway  Harrow 
will  easily  more  15,1X10 tons 
of  earth  one  foot  In  a  day. 

Clark’s  8 -foot  leveling:  ami 
Smoothing;  Harrow;  with  it  the 
surface  can  bo  made  as  truo  as  A 


urn 


Clark’s  Sulky  Disk  Plow.  The 
*-3l’’  Plow  turns  a  furrow  4  to  11 
Inches  deep  by  10  to  19  inches  wide. 

J.  H.  HALE'S 

Favorite  Orchard  Tools. 

Clark’s  California  Sr. 
Orchard  Plow  and 
Harrow, 

plows  a  furrow  three  feet 
wide,  six  feet  to  the  right  of  the  pole. 


Clark’s  Extension  AG 
Cutaway  Harrow,  madej 
In  12  sizes,  by  the 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0„  Higganum,  Ct. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


it 


of  the 
Corn- 

_ _  field.” 

Corn,  Bean  and  Pea  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributor. 


KING 


Strong, 

Durable, 

Easy  Draft, 
Easily  Handled 
Fully 

Guaranteed. 


For  planting  Field,  Ensilage  or  F  odder  Corn,  Broom 
Corn,  Itouim,  Peas,  Sugar  Beets,  Buckwheat,  etc. 

Drops  the  seed  in  hills  or  drills.  Will  plant  corn  and 
beans  at  Ihesame  time.  Will  put  pumpkins  or  squash 
In  with  the  corn.  Plants  4%,  9. 12,  18,  24  ,  36  and  72  Inches 
apart.  Distributes  wet  ordrv  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  25 
to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Equipped  with  a  new  and  improved 
row  marker.  Agents  wanted  In  till  new  territory. 
Catalog,  special  terms,  etc.,  free. 

BELCHER  8c  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


No.  6 
Iron  Age 
|  Combined 
Double 
I  end  Single 
Wheel 
Hoe 

|  Hill  and 
Drill 
I  Seeder 


Iron  Age 


No,  U 
Iron  Age 
Wheel  Plow 
and  Cultivator 


t  We  show  a  few 
Jof  the  famous 
Iron  Age  farm 
and  garden  implements  that  have  grown 
in  popularity  for  half  a  century.  Every 
^one  reduces  the  cost  of  the  crop, 
saves  time,  trouble,  and  work. 


They  were  first 
in  the  field 
and  are  still 
first  in  favor.  Write  and  learn  what 
they  will  sa mq.  you. 

The  new  Iron  Age  Book,  full 

of  interest  for  every  farmer 
and  gardener,  is  Free. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  102  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


February  22 


I  26 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SHORT  FRUIT  NOTES. 

The  Clinton  Grape. 

There  is  no  demand  whatever  in  Texas 
for  the  Clinton  grape.  It  is  too  small  and 
sour  for  market  and  table,  and  its  wine  is 
harsh  and  undesirable  in  comparison  with 
other  kinds  that  do  much  better  here,  and 
produce  more  abundantly.  For  years  I 
grew  the  Clinton  and  Bacchus  side  by  side, 
and  could  distinguish  no  practical  differ¬ 
ence.  T.  V.  MUNSON. 

Texas. 

There  is  no  great  demand  for  Clinton 
grapevines,  not  any  more  than  we  usually 
have  had.  It  is  not  planted  extensively 
for  wine  alone  and  is  used  largely  for 
blending.  It  is  not  planted  much  around 
here,  but  succeeds  well  and  is  healthy  and 
productive.  Bacchus  is  not  much  planted 
in  this  vicinity  and  we  know  of  but  .one 
vineyard.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Clinton 
and  very  similar,  but  is  considered  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  and  larger  than  the  Clinton.  It 
is  planted  more  extensively  in  the  South 
and  Southwest,  and,  like  Clinton,  is  used 
largely  for  blending  with  other  wines. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD. 

The  Clinton  grape  is  valuable  for  trellis 
work,  as  it  is  a  good  vigorous  grower,  with 
dense  foliage.  The  fruit,  however,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unpalatable  and  unpleasant  to  the 
taste,  more  acid  than  any  other  variety  I 
am  acquainted  with.  I  cannot  see  how  it 
could  have  any  value  for  a  table  grape. 
AVe  discarded  it  from  our  list  several  years 
ago.  The  Clinton  has  perhaps  some  value 
as  a  wine  grape,  where  quantity  is  the 
principal  consideration;  however,  the  wine 
is  inferior  in  quality.  I  have  used  it  in  Its 
different  stages  from  one  to  four  years 
old  and  found  none  of  it  that  would  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  wine  made  from 
other  varieties  of  grapes,  like  Concord, 
Catawba  and  Pocklington.  t.  j.  dwyer. 


The  Emma  Peach.— We  have  not  fruited 
it  here,  neither  have  many  in  the  State, 
but  reports  indicate  that  it  is  a  little  later 
than  Elberta,  full  as  good  flavor,  not  quite 
as  large  and  probably  will  not  rank  with 
Elberta  for  market.  Still,  is  worthy  of 
more  extended  trial. 

Connecticut.  [Prof.]  a.  g.  gullet. 

Forcing  Rhubarb.— One  of  our  readers 
had  rhubarb  roots  in  the  cellar  and  asked 
advice  of  J.  E.  Morse.  After  receiving  this 
advice  he  wrote:  “I  took  it  out  of  cellar 
at  once;  the  freezing  weather  came  and  it 
froze  solid.  I  let  it  remain  nearly  two 
weeks,  putting  it  in  cellar  January  7.  As 
all  soil  was  frozen  as  solid  as  granite  I 
made  soil  of  finely  sifted  coal  ashes  en¬ 
riched  or  mixed  with  fine  manure  fresh 
from  horse  stables,  all  thoroughly  mixed 
and  wetted  with  plenty  of  water.  I  packed 
this  ‘soil’  closely  around  the  roots  and  left 
it  one  week,  and  then  I  wetted  it  again 
thoroughly  with  washing  suds  (the  laundry 
is  in  the  cellar).  The  success  is  marvelous. 
To-day  we  had  a  dish  of  rhubarb  20  days 
from  planting.  I  put  some  roots  in  a  half 
barrel  tub  and  covered  it  closely,  and  set 
it  near  the  hot  water  heater.  That  is 
growing  faster  than  the  other.  I  believe 
the  barrel  is  almost  if  not  quite  better  than 
the  bed,  as  it  is  so  convenient  to  warm  it. 

I  shall  have  more  than  we  need  to  supply 
the  table,  and  shall  sell  it  in  the  city;  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  sell  as  it  is,  as  you 
say,  beautiful  in  the  extreme.” 

“The  Big  Butternut  Tree.”— Upon  the 
farm  of  the  late  Jesse  Thompson,  in  the 
town  of  Jericho,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt., 
stands  a  noted  tree  with  the  above  title. 
Four  feet  from  the  ground  its  trunk  has  a 
girth  of  16%  feet.  Its  top  has  a  spread  of 
330  to  340  feet.  The  soil  which  bears  it  is 
a  light  sand,  and  I  am  told  that  now  no 
vegetation  grows  for  several  rods  about, 
that  the  frolicking  wind  has  laid  bare  many 
of  the  extended  roots,  and  that  the  sand 
is  in  large  drifts  beneath  its  arms  three  to 
five  feet  in  depth,  so  that  one  may  stand 
upon  the  piled-up  sand  picking  nuts  from 
the  prolific  branches.  I  have  it  from  un¬ 
doubted  authority  that  one  Autumn,  after 
wandering  boys  and  squirrels  had  got  their 
fill,  20  bushels  were  gathered  from  the  tree. 
A  few  branches  are  showing  signs  of  de¬ 
cline,  and  I  hope  that  some  one  who  may 
read  this  will  photograph  it,  giving  loca¬ 
tion,  date,  dimensions,  etc.  There  are  now 
living  three  old  men,  grandsons  of  the  first 
Thompson  who  “took  up”  the  farm  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  150  years  ago;  and  if  they 
or  anyone  else  can  give  information  about 
the  tree  very  far  back  I  would  like  it  to 
be  done.  g.  w.  h. 

Rochester,  Mass. 


sparingly  as  soon  as  the  soil  warms 
sufficiently.  Sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart 
and  thin  to  four  or  five  inches  apart  in 
the  row  after  growing  a  few  weeks.  It 
is  not  easy  to  transplant,  and  is  best 
left  where  sown.  Planted  in  this  man¬ 
ner  seeds  should  ripen  by  August.  A 
dry,  well-drained  soil  is  best  for  seed 
production.  Dill  is  botanically  An- 
ethum  graveolens,  and  belongs  to  the 
parsley  and  carrot  family. 

Woolly  Aphis  ;  Locusts ;  Peaches. 

O.  IF.  O.,  Oerardstown,  IF.  Fa.— 1.  I  have 
charge  of  an  orchard  of  more  than  600 
trees,  mostly  York  Imperial,  about  17  years 
old,  in  what  we  call  soapstone  land,  with 
clay  subsoil.  The  trees  are  badly  infested 
with  root  aphis.  Last  Fall  I  had  the 
ground  well  raked  under  trees  and  applied 
three  tons  of  tobacco  dust  from  the  trunks 
outward  three  or  four  feet.  I  thought  of 
using  this  Spring  two  tons  or  more  of 

superphosphate  of  lime;  circle  the  trees  and 
broadcast  it.  The  soil  is  loose.  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cultivate  it  in?  No  potash  is  need¬ 
ed,  but  I  believe  a  little  nitrate  of  soda 
would  be  good.  Can  you  suggest  any  better 
treatment?  2.  I  am  clearing  land,  partly 
woods,  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  for  apples 
and  peaches,  having  an  eastern  exposure, 
and  am  hesitating  about  setting  it  this 
Spring,  fearing  locusts.  3.  Can  you  advise 
me  as  to  varieties  of  peaches?  I  do  not 
care  for  any  earlier  than  Elberta.  Can  vou 
name  any  better  than  the  following:  El- 
berta,  Late  Crawford,  Fox  Seedling,  Sal- 
way.  How  are  Lorentz  and  Krummel’s 
October?  4.  Is  there  any  probability  of 
trees  being  injured  by  wrapping  with  paper 
as  a  protection  against  borers? 

Ans. — 1.  The  application  of  tobacco 
dust  to  any  apple  orchard  infested  with 
Woolly  aphis  is  the  best  thing  to  do  in 
fighting  this  pest,  and  it  is  also  worth 
all  it  is  likely  to  cost  because  of  its  value 
as  plant  food.  The  proposed  application 
of  phosphate  is  good,  and  it  should  be 
worked  into  the  soil  soon  after  being 
scattered,  not  because  it  might  evapo¬ 
rate  or  be  lost  otherwise,  but  to  get  it 
well  mixed  with  the  soil  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  takes  time  to  become  dissolved 
and  prepared  for  the  tree  roots  to  take 
it  up.  Nitrate  of  soda  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  quicken  the  growth  of  the  trees,  but  I 
would  not  spread  It  on  the  soil  until 
growth  had  begun,  and  would  at  once 
harrow  it  in,  because  it  is  very  quickly 
dissolved  and  might  be  somewhat  lost 
in  case  of  a  dashing  rain.  Frequent  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  upper  three  inches  of  the  soil 
during  the  entire  Summer  would  be  very 
profitable  in  addition  to  the  above  treat¬ 
ment.  2.  It  is  probable  that  the  17-year 
locusts  will  be  very  abundant  and  hurt¬ 
ful  to  young  trees,  especially  where 
there  was  timber  or  orchards  17  years 
ago,  because  it  is  there  that  the  larvae 
entered  the  ground  at  that  time.  In 
view  of  this  fact  I  would  think  the  place 
mentioned  would  probably  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  one  for  young  trees  this  year  and  I 
would  not  advise  setting  them  until 
next  Fall.  3.  As  the  inquirer  does  not 
wish  any  peaches  earlier  than  Elberta  I 
would  begin  with  that  variety,  and  fol¬ 
low  with  Chairs,  as  it  is  of  the  same  sea¬ 
son  as  Late  Crawford  and  better  in  its 
general  behavior  in  the  orchard,  and  is 
more  favorably  received  in  the  market. 
Kalamazoo,  Fitzgerald  and  Salway  are 
other  good  kinds  that  follow  Elberta  at 
different  seasons.  These  are  the  kinds 
I  would  suggest.  4.  Wrapping  with 
paper  is  a  good  preventive  of  borers  in 
trees,  and  will  injure  them  in  no  way, 
provided  it  is  not  tarred,  the  latter  being 
very  injurious  to  the  bark  of  trees,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Summer.  h.  e.  y.  d. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowlter’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


APPLE  SUGGESTIONS 

Select  the  kind  of  trees  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  Here  are  some :  York  Imper¬ 
ial,  strong, hardy,  good  bearer,  good  keeper. 
Hen  DuvIm,  the  best  market  apple  grown  ; 
highly  colored,  very  popular.  Trees  hardy 
and  productive.  Jlaldunn,  healthy ,  Wincsap , 
Jonathan,  and  many  others,  also  peach,  pears, etc., 
described  in  our  new  catalog.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,  601 29  Berlin,  Md. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

BO  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


Don’t  Be  Late 

October  Purple  Plum  and  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Grapevines  are  going.  Send  in  your 
order  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

We  also  have  a  full  assortment  of  other 
Nursery  Stock,  Fruit,  Forest  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Asparagus,  etc.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Asparagus  Roots. — One  and  two  years 

old.  Choice  Stock  from  French  Seed. 

MATHIS  &  CARTER,  Blaekville,  8.  C. 

Argenteuil  Asparagus  Roots  for  sale — 

Grown  from  Imported  Seed.  $4  per  1,000  for  less  than 
5,000, 13.50  for  5,000  or  over  packed  f.  o.  b. 

E.  BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  N.  J. 

Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Also 

Bargains  in  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets.  20  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Address  H.  H.  Aultfather,  Minerva,  O. 

Oaspberry  Plants  $5  per  1,000,  Eggs  SI  per  15;  Buff 
and  Barred  Rocks;  Buff  and  Golden  Wvandottes; 
R.  C.  Brown,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Strawherrv  PLANT8’  c.  c.  nash, 

on  aw  UCI  I  y  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
Raspberry  Plants,  40  varieties,  In  1, 12, 100  lots. 

nnifl  D Alii  —New  Strawberry,  the  flower  of 
UUm  iHUL  the  world;  6  berries  filled  a  quart 
box  last  June.  List  free.  T.  C.  Kevitt.  Athenia,  N.  J. 

CTDJUlfDEDDV  PLANTS.  Best  new  and 
V  I  nn  VV  Dblin  I  Standard  kinds. 

Catalogue  free.  B.  KING,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 

AlltO  Largest  and  best  berry ;  for  50 
pits;  !#1  for  7  Auto  &  50  Success 
best).  All  prepaid.  Catalog 
nuaiYUBl  ry  free.  SlaymakerA  Son,  Dover, Del 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  I  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

Leading  market  varieties.  List  free.  Try  us  and  save 
money.  A.  W.  ROOT  &  BRO.,  East  Petersburg,  Pa 

QtrawhorriDC~For  ear^es4  and  best  plant  Lady 
OlIQnUCIIICO  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  All  plants  from  1901  beds. 

E.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 

BIS  STRAWBERRIES. 

I  want  200,000  people  to  fiend  for  the  finest  plan t  catalogue 
ever  published  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
fine  fruit  or  novelties,  currents,  grapes,  Ac.  16  years  in  the  bus¬ 
iness.  The  most  complete  strawberry  nursery  in  America.  Send  foi 
catalogue  today.  Address, 

D.  BRANDT,'  Box  417  ,  BREMEN.  OHIO. 

Great  Crops  of  Strawberries 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  book  which  has  worked  a  revolution  In  Straw¬ 
berry  Growing,  and  caused  two  big  berries  to  grow 
where  one  little  one  grew  before.  It  will  be  sent  to 
you  FREE  if  you  mention  the  paper  In  which  you  saw 
this  notice.  The  only  thoroughbred  and  perfectly 
developed  plants  for  Spring  planting.  Send  for  book 
at  once.  R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


COLD  MEDAL  GLADIOLI 

Groff's  Hybrid  Gladioli  received  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Thirteen  First  Awards  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

1  have  the  Latest  and  only  Complete  Collection  of 

GROFF’S  HYBRIDS 

in  the  United  States,  and  Control  over  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  all  Stock  Grown  and  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Groff.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWJEK,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm.  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CRAPE' 


-Wonderful  McPIKE.  Also 
all  varieties,  new  and  old. 
SILAS  WILSON,  Atlantic,  la. 


VTVFS1  0prPortland.n-y- 

I  w  ^  *  AlWEo  Grape  Nurseries,  in 

the  center  of  the  famous  Fredonia  Grape 
Belt,  produce  the  finest  grapevines  in  the 
world.  Prjces  as  low  as  those  of  any  reputable 

grower.— STARK  BRO'S,  Louisiana.  Mo.,  Portland,  N.Y 


Everyone 
who  has 


GRAPE  VINE 

or  more,  should  know  the  secret  of  pruning  the  same 
without  loss  of  sap  from  the  vine  Now  or  at  any 
convenient  time  before  the  buds  expand. 
Practiced  for  years  and  not  one  failure.  Send  75  cents 
money  order  at  once  to 

Lock  Box  147,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Sure-Bearing  Plums 

Big  Berries,  Hardy  Peaches,  Big  Sweet  Chestnuts. 
Giant.  Asparagus,  from  most  profitable  fruit  farm  in 
America.  FREE  CATALOGUE  gives  best  money- 
maklDg  trees  aud  plants. 

•J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


SEED  OATS 

Three  Best  Varieties  in  Existence ,  “Mammoth  White 
Russian.”  “  Early  Champion  "  white,  and  “  Lincoln  ” 
oats.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  of  alt  best  Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds;  also66-page  “  Book  on  Corn  Growing." 
Always  address  J.  R.  Ratekln  &  Son,  Shenandoah,  la. 


FREE 


IUustrated  Catalogue  of 

Choice  Evergreens,  8hrubg, 
Fruit  and  others  Trees,  Roses, 
Water  Lilies,  etc.  Prices  low. 
Beautify  your  home  at  small  expense. 

E.  8.  PETERSON  &  SONS,  Box  15,  Montrose,  N.Y. 


TREES 


RELIABLE,  HEALTHY,  FRESH 
DUG.  We  grow  them  by  the  mil¬ 
lions.  Catalog  free  to  everybody. 
8heerln’s  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TDCCO  (—Wholesale  Prices,  |]  worth  up.  Send 
I  IILLO  ■  to  G.  C.  STONE’S  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  for  80-pp.  Catalogue.  Established 
35  years.  Secure  varieties  now;  pay  in  Spring. 


Plants  and  Trees 


of  all  kinds.  Try  the 
.  - Lady  Garrison  Straw¬ 

berry  13,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  Cumberland  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  at  $2  per  100;  Kansas  Blackcap.  $6  per 
1.000;  Strawberry  Plants  as  low  as  *1.25  per  1.000  and 
np.  My  8 took  is  fine.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 

Northern-Crown  Fruit  Trees. 

Hardy,  thrifty  and  full-grown  trees  and  plant*. 
FREE  FROM  DISEASE.  Best  market  varieties  at 
lowest  prices.  Order  direct  and  save  more  than  60 
per  cent.  LARGE  ORDERS  AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICES.  All  conveniences  for  packing  dealers' 
orders.  Large  surplus  of  Apple  trees.  Write  for 
free  Catalogue  to-day. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Choicest 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Oure  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Direct  deal  will  save  you  money. 
Valuable  168-page, catalogue  free.  Send  for  it  today 
and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  We 
mail  postpaid.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses, 
small  Trees,  etc.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Larger  by  express  or  freight.  48  years. 
44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

BOX  187  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


NURSERY STOCK 

Thoroughly  Fumigated,  with  II y<I r ocy an i c  Acid  Gas. 

We  have  a  full  line  and  make  a  specialty  of  selling  direct  to  the  planter.  We  therefore  study  his 
wants.  We  advise  young,  thrifty  stock  and  1-year  old  trees  to  plant  is  our  hobby.  Try  some  of 
them  and  be  convinced.  Send  for  our  free  descriptive  catalogue  of  ail  sizes  and  kinds  of  nursery  stock, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Bred  from  selected 
bearing  parents. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  Trees; 
Safe  Trees  and  the  other  kind. 
Rogers  Trees  are  Safe  Trees. 


The  Rogers  Nurseries, 

Tree  Breeders.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Guarantee 
of  5  to  1. 


PEACH 


and  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Bulbs  and  Roses.  Catalogue 
free.  WILLIAM  O.  SNYDER,  Mlnersville,  Pa. 


Dwyer’s 
Nurseries 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Landscape  Gardening 
and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading 
Specialty.  Write  now  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illu¬ 
strated  Catalogue.  We  send  it  postpaid  free  on  application. 
Ask  for  any  information  you  are  in  need  of  on  horticulture. 

T.  J.  DWYER  <£  SON , 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


Cultivation  of  Dill. 

H.  G.  J.,  Deer  Park,  N.  Y. — Can  you  give 
me  any  information  regarding  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  dill?  When  and  how  should  the 
seed  be  sown  to  have  the  herb  ready  for 
use  by  August  1? 

Ans. — Dill  seed  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  as  it  does  not  germinate 
well  if  kept  until  Spring.  If  sown  at 
once  under  glass  in  a  frame  it  may  start 


Chestnut  Grafting  Wood. 

17  varieties  :  Spanish,  French,  Japan¬ 
ese  and  American.  Send  for  folder  and 
prices.  Paragon  Nut  and  Fruit  Co., 
Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


EVERGREENS 

Hardy  sorts,  Nursery  grown,  for  wind¬ 
breaks,  ornament  and  hedges.  Prepaid, $1 
to  $10  per  100-50  Great  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogue 
and  Bargain  Sheet.  Local  Agent*  wanted. 

D«  Hillj Specialist,  Dundee, ill. 


FRUIT 


I  promise  Be8t  Care  Best 
Values,  i  will  Submit  Proof 

If  you  will  send  for  my  new  catalog. 

If  this  paper  is  named  will  mail  vou  _  _  _  _ 

xt  FREE  a  12-page  pamphlet  on  PEACH  CULTURE  with  my  Catalog. 
Cayuga  Nurseries,  Established  1847.  u  s  WILEY  Cavi 


TREES 


H.  S.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


QQ  DCD  mil- APPLE,  PEAR  and  PLUM,  3  to  5  feet  high. 

WU  ren  lull  HEALTHY  and  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Best  varieties. 
We  sell  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  lowest  Wholesale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  net  our  Catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  We  Fumigate.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY.  Box  10,  Geneva.  N  V 


TREES  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

ust  the  age  and  size  to  plant.  Bism&rk,  Sta.rr,  Grimes  Golden,  Ben  Davis,  York 

mperial  and  others.  Full  line  of  trees,  plants  and  vines.  Catalogue  free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

Part  III. 

Moth  Traps  or  Trap  Lanterns.-A  good 
portion  of  Prof.  Slingerland’s  report  was 
devoted  to  the  denunciation  of  the  moth 
traps  or  trap  lanterns,  recently  much  ad¬ 
vertised  with  extravagant  and  preposterous 
claims,  and  which  have  no  point  of  merit 
over  older  similar  devices.  Among  the 
ihousands  of  insects  which  one  may  attract 
with  a  trap  lantern  during  the  season,  will 
be  found  more  friendly  insects  than  injuri¬ 
ous  ones.  These  traps  do  not  catch  the 
Codling  moth,  the  curculio,  nor  most  others 
of  the  most  serious  orchard  pests.  May 
beetles  and  some  cutworm  moths  are 
among  the  victims  of  the  trap;  but  as  a 
rule  the  injurious  insects  caught  in  these 
•  raps  are  mostly  males,  and  the  beneficiary 
insects  caught  mostly  females.  Friends 
and  foes  are  caught  alike.  The  evidence  is 
mostly  opposed  to  the  use  of  trap  lanterns, 
and  Prof.  Slingerland  can  see  no  reason  to 
recommend  them. 


Cold  Storage. — A  most  timely  suggestion 
came  from  George  T.  Powell,  who,  in 
his  talk  on  “Relation  of  Cold  Storage  to 
OUr  Home  and  Foreign  Markets,”  advises 
local  fruit  growers  to  put  up  cold  storage 
plants  of  their  own  of  a  size  corresponding 
with  their  needs.  We  have  often  had  ap- 
ules  sell  at  from  60  to  75  cents  per  barrel, 
and  two  or  three  months  later  to  be  resold 
lor  $2  or  $3,  the  profit,  of  course,  all  re¬ 
maining  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers.  Small 
cold  warehouses  can  be  constructed  cheap¬ 
ly  enough,  so  that  the  grower  lnmself  may 
reap  some  of  these  profits.  The  construc¬ 
tion  and  management  of  cold  storage 
houses  is  placed  on  a  difficult  and  more 
scientific  basis  from  that  of  our  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ice  houses.  Houses  of  enormous  size 
are  being  constructed  all  over  the  East, 
and  New  York  City  is  likely  to  become  the 
great  center  of  the  cold  storage  industry 
For  best  results  in  holding  apples  in  cold 
storage  for  better  markets,  the  grower 
must  begin  in  the  orchard.  He  must  grow 
sound,  high-grade,  high-colored  fruit  ot 
best  keeping  qualities.  Ten  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  have  shown  Mr.  Powell 
that  growing  Crimson  clover  for  a  cover 
crop  in  the  orchard  has  had  the  effect  ot 
reducing  the  keeping  quality  of  his  apples, 
and  making  them  lighter  colored.  We  must 
try  to  grow  the  best  fruit,  and  it  should 
be  gathered  when  at  the  proper  stage  of 
development.  If  over-ripe,  it  will  not  keep 
even  in  cold  storage.  The  apples  should 
be  gathered  and  at  once  taken  to  the  cold- 
storage  house.  The  greatest  mistake  made 
by  growers  is  to  put  the  apples  in  big  piles 
in  the  orchard,  to  be  left  days  or  weeks 
before  being  put  up  for  storage.  Mr.  Powell 
has  his  fruit  emptied  by  the  pickers  into 
crates,  and  taken  to  the  warehouse  with¬ 
out  delay.  When  taken  out  again,  the 
apples  should  be  placed  in  a  slightly  higher 
temperature,  up  to  40  degrees,  foi  two 
days,  and  the  change  to  higher  temperature 
made  gradual,  so  that  they  will  stand  up 
well.  For  the  most  successful  holding  oi 
fruit,  it  is  also  necessary  to  preserve  the 
foliage  on  the  trees  in  perfect  health.  This 
involves  thorough  cultivation  and  spraying. 
A  house  large  enough  to  store  10,00u  barrels 
of  apples  may  cost  $15,000.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  is  the  scarcity  of  skill¬ 
ful  men  to  manage  the  cold-storage  prob¬ 
lems,  and  such  men  command  good  pay. 
For  best  success  in  marketing  we  need  an 
increase  in  fruit  refrigerator  cars.  The 
great  railroad  corporations  must  be  made 
to  furnish  us  the  facilities  for  handling  tne 
enormous  outputs.  Steamships  are  now  be¬ 
ing  fitted  up  with  cold-storage  departments 
for  shipping  fruits  to  foreign  ports.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  thiow 
some  of  our  fruits  into  English  and  other 
foreign  markets.  In  storing  fruits  besides 
apples  we  have  yet  much  to  learn.  Pears, 
if  held  too  long,  will  lose  flavor.  We  can¬ 
not  hold  the  New  York  Bartletts  longci 
than  six  weeks  without  injuring  their  high 
flavor.  This  is  true  of  all  pears.  In  our  at¬ 
tempts  to  hold  peaches,  plums  and  small 
fruits  for  market,  we  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  assistance  of  the  Depai  t- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  pears  and  peaches 
have  been  successfully  shipped  to  England. 
Mr.  Powell  himself  has  made  some  trial 
shipments  of  Bose  and  Anjou  pears  to  Eng¬ 
land,  direct  from  his  orchard.  Success  can¬ 
not  be  expected  if  the  fruits  have  to  be  re¬ 
packed  in  the  city.  Experiments  are  also 
being  made  with  holding  small  fruits. 
Strawberries,  cherries  and  currants  can  be 
held  in  cold  storage  for  from  7  to  10  days. 
Prof.  Beach  tells  of  a  small  cold-storage 
house  belonging  to  Mr.  Barns,  in  Middle 
Hope.  The  building  used  to  be  an  old 
barn.  His  refrigerator  plant  consists  of 
large  cylinders  filled  with  ice  and  salt,  and 
the  temperature  is  regulated  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  salt.  The  three  rooms  hold  from 
2,000  to  3,000  barrels,  and  the  business  has 
been  carried  on  with  a  profit. 

Best  Newer  Strawberry,  Raspberry 
and  Currant.— The  lists  given  by  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg  include  the  Kansas  and  Clyde  straw¬ 


berries,  the  latter  for  strong  soils;  the  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Gregg  blackcaps,  the  Columbia,  the 
Cuthbert  and  Early  King  red  raspberries; 
the  Lucretia  dewberry,  which  does  well 
with  severe  pruning,  but  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  overbear,  and  the  Wilder  and  Ver¬ 
sailles  currants. 

Best  Market  Apple.— The  question  was 
asked,  what  are  the  best  market  apples 
aside  from  Spy,  Greening,  Baldwin  and 
Wealthy,  and  the  following  list  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  various  members:  Olden¬ 
burg,  Alexander,  Sutton  Beauty,  McIntosh, 
Spitzenberg,  Twenty  Ounce,  Jonathan  and 
Grimes  Golden. 

Apples  for  Export.— L.  Woolverton  told 
about  apple  exports  from  Ontario,  Canada. 
Two  hundred  boxes  of  apples  were  sent  to 
the  Glasgow  Exhibition.  The  apples  were 
wrapped,  individually,  first  in  waxed  paper, 
then  in  manila  paper,  and  forwarded  to 
Montreal,  where  they  were  put  in  cold  stor¬ 
age,  then  forwarded  to  Glasgow,  where 
they  arrived  in  fine  condition  and  made  a 
creditable  show.  One  obstacle  to  export 
shipments  is  the  fact  that  growers  have 
planted  the  entire  list  of  nurserymen,  and 
not  confined  themselves  to  one  qr  two 
most  suitable  varieties.  Mr.  Woolverton 
suggests  that  the  growers  in  one  locality 
should  grow  just  that  variety  of  apples 
best  adapted  to  the  locality,  grow  this  va¬ 
riety  to  perfection,  and  ship  it  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  make  an  impression  in  the 
market.  For  common  fruit  the  barrel  is 
probably  yet  the  best  package;  but  for 
choice  fruit  he  prefers  smaller  packages, 
and  these  should  be  of  a  uniform  or  stand¬ 
ard  size. 

Plant  Diseases.— Prof.  Stewart's  report 
treated  on  the  same  topics  as  that  given 
to  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers'  As¬ 
sociation  two  weeks  before.  The  new  point 
was  his  reference  to  sunscald  of  the 
gooseberry.  At  Geneva  the  majority  of  va¬ 
rieties  were  affected.  On  Columbus,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  and  similar  sorts  the  loss  amounted 
to  one-half  of  the  crop.  The  scald  at¬ 
tacked  the  berries  all  at  once  after  a  week 
of  hot  weather.  The  berries  injured  were 
those  most  exposed,  or  on  upperside  of 
branch.  No  fungus  was  found,  and  the 
causes  are  probably  high  temperature  and 
direct  sunlight.  Possibly  by  planting  in 
partial  shade  the  trouble  may  be  avoided. 

Fruits  for  Americans.— A  good  point 
was  made  by  Prof.  Roberts,  who  complains 
that  the  American  grower  forwards  all  his 
choice  fruit  to  England  and  some  ot  the 
big  cities,  and  gives  to  the  70,000,000  of  noble 
American  men  and  women  the  trash  that  is 
now  found  throughout  the  towns  and  cities 
of  our  country. _  T-  a. 


We 

Grow 

and 

Sell 

'Trees- 


i  That  has  been  our  business  tor  33 
t  years.  We  have  150  acres  of  land 
devoted  to  the  business  exclusively. 
Everything  for  the  orchard,  home 
i  garden  and  lawn.  Strong,  smooth. 
I  hardy .  healthy  stock.  We  have  all 
I  standard  and  tested  varieties,  and 
much  that  is  new.  Write  for  spe¬ 
cial  terms  to  club  makers.  IS ew  II- 
1  lustrated  and  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free.  VV  rite  to-day. 

Geo.  A. Sweet  Nursery  Co., 

Box  1605,  Dunsvllle,  N.  Y. 


I  San  Jose  Scale 


SUCCEED  VHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Boo k  Fret.  Result  of  16  years’  experience 

STARK  BROS..  Louisiana,  Mo.  i  Dansville,  Bf.Y. 

A9IUC6  New  Early  Yellow  DE1PU 
UnATkd  FREE  STONE  rCAun 

Price  list  free.  W.  J.  GRAVES,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 

Do  You  Want  Your  Mortgage 
Lifted  ? 

/"\T'vY7T'p  YTf  trees  are  mortgage  -  lifting 
TtUUH  VIEW  trees,  and  remember,  they  are 
plain  trees,  at  plain,  living  prices.  Box  100,  Uriah, Pa. 


Write  for  what  ex¬ 
perts  say  about  our 

_  Crude  Oil. 

DERRICK  OIL  COMPANY,  Titusville,  Pa.  Box  52 
ln«oM1s/x^xr  PLANTS.  C.  c.  NASH, 

Kaspoerry  Three  Klvers.  Mich. 

Strawberry  Plants,  116  varieties,  In  1, 12, 100  lots. 

Icnv  DC  A  lie  Cow  Peas,  Canada  Peas.  Clover, 
OUT  DC  A  HO  Vetches,  Corn,  Barley,  Emmer. 
Millet,  Rape.  Potatoes,  etc.  EDW.  E.  EVANS,  West 
|  Branch.  Mich.  (North  Latitude  44  deg.  12  m.) 

BEARDLESS  BARLEY. 

i  Have  grown  this  Barley  the  past  five  seasons, 
sowing  ro  other  grain,  hence  seed  is  clean,  and 
practically  pure.  Price,  $1  per  measured  bushel, 
f  o.  b.  cars  at  Fillmore,  bags  included.  As  sup¬ 
ply  is  limited,  this  ad.  will  not  appear  again. 
Reference:  “State  Bank  of  Fillmore.” 

G.  E.  MINARD,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

'eed  Potatoes— Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
'  leigh.  Pure,  choice  seed.  L.  N.  Nelson, Laney.Wls 


OATS 


Bu/I&tins  Boiled  Down. 

Georgia  Experiment  Station,  Experi¬ 
ment,  Ga.,  No.  55.  Corn  culture.  Varieties, 
fertilizers  and  modes  of  planting. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  No.  3.  Vol.  14.  Tests  of  Winter 
cereals  and  legumes.  Winter  barley,  oats 
and  rye,  and  Hairy  vetch. 


SMOTHER  A  COUGH. 

You  can  smother  a  cough 
with  your  hand  but  you  can  t 
cure  it  that  way.  Some  medi¬ 
cines  only  smother  coughs. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  cures  them. 
Old  coughs  and  deep-rooted 
coughs  can’t  be  cured  until 


.  SEED  , 

£ATALOOb'| 


I' 


As  the  original  Introducer  of  the  Miller 
Melon,  Cory  Corn,  All  Season’s  Cabbage, 
the  Hubbard  Squash, anda  score  ofothcr 
vegetables  that  are  now  raised  all  over 
the  United  States,  I  offer  the  public 
head-quarter1  s  seed.  Send  for  free  catalo  gue. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


POTATOES 


—Selected  Seed.  Price-List  Free. 
B.  M.  MARVIN,  Sun,  Mloh. 


THE  NEW  PLUNL  |P 

The  mont  fragrant, hardy, delicious  fruit  ever  bred. 

I  The  Climax.  Productive  aa  the  Burbank,  about 
If  fourortivetlmeaaslarge.twoor  three  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  and  more  richly  colored.  A  plum  that 
will  change  the  whole  buslnesaof  early  fruitship¬ 
ping.  Burbank,  Wlckson,  Hale, Abundance, and 
many  others, al  1  healt  h  y, hardy  trees.  Free  Catalog. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box2\  Berlin,  Md. 


FINE  NURSERY  STOCK  famous  Delaware 

Fruit  Land.  Free  from  disease,  true  to  name.  We 
have  a  choice  lot  of  different  varieties  of  Peach 
Trees,  Two-Year-Old  Kieffer  Pear  Trees,  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Write  for  prices.  Dover  Nurseries. 

E.  H.  ATKINSON,  Dover,  Del. 


lOtatoes— Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  Hebron, 
Ohio, Rose, Queen. 85  kinds.  C.W-Ford, Fishers,  N.Y. 

SEED  POTATOES — Wholesale  prices  on  early  ship¬ 
ments.  Best  early  and  late  varieties.  Catalogue. 
W.  E.  IMES  SEED  CO.,  Capac,  Mich. 

_  J  varieties.  Partridge 

§060  rOffllOvS  Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  W. 
I  Leghorns.  Circular  Free.  Address 

HILER  BROTHERS,  Box  5,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


$ 


ECOND  Crop  Seed  Potatoes— Best  seed  grown. 
Mature  earlier,  yield  more  and  finer  potatoes  than 
any  other  seed.  Choice  early  varieties.  Catalog 
free.  Alf.  A.  Whittington,  Marion  Sta.  Md. 


Pure  seed;  best  clover;  Timothy;  four  best  field 
corns.  Description.  One  sample  free;  more  lc.  each. 
30  kinds  Potatoes,  Beans,  Raspberries,  Barred  Rocks, 
Evergreen  Corn  mailed  for  50  hills,  postage  5c. 

8.  J. SMITH  POTATO  FARM,  BoxB,  Manchester, N.Y 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

HIGH-GRADE 

Carden  Seeds 

BRIDGEMAN'S  SEED  WAREHOUSE 

37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  Ne  w  York 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 

Vvvvvvvvvvvwvvvwvvwvvvvvwvvvv^ 

GARDEN  SEES4  SEEDS; 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY, 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY 

>  We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds 

i  and  do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  ‘ 

>  Clover.  Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List,  also  1002  ' 

I  Seed  Catalog  mailed  free. 

Henry  Phillipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  O. 


lUDDnUC n-Second-crop  Seed  Potatoes  come 
j  inlrnUvCU  earlier,  grow  larger  crops  than 
I  any  other  seed.  Best  Seed  Potato  Catalogue  puh- 
|  llshed.  It  is  free.  J.  W.  HALL.  Marion  Station,  Md. 

Choice  Second-Crop 
Potato  Seed. 

Thoroughbred,  Rose,  Bovee,  Crown  Jewel,  Puri¬ 
tan  and  White  Bliss.  Address 

J.  it.  SAVAGE,,  Franktown,  Virginia. 

Whiton’s  White  Mammoth  Potato. 


FOR  SHE 


outylelded  all  others  at 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  In 
1891).  Enormous  yield  or: 
quality  fine.  Circular  free. 
Originated  and  for  sale  by 
W.  W.  WHITON, 
Box  3.  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


POTATOES, 

CO  UN, 

___  FIELD  SEED. 

,  nr  Get  my  prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  WHITE  TO-DAY. 

1  SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  Erie,  Pa. 


n a  illTfl- Strawberry,  Cabbage,  Tomato.  I’ep- 
r  LAN  I  w  per.  Sweet  Potato, Cauliflower,  Celery 
and  Egg  Plant.  Asparagus  Roots.  Catalogue  free. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 

i  Wheeler’s  Seeds  s  Always  Reliable 

HIS  PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE. 

I  Farmers  and  Truckers  trade  a  specialty.  Pure, 
fresh  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  at  lowest  prices. 
Wo  are  growers  of  true  Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 
Send  for  our  superb  catalogue,  free  to  all.  who  intend 
to  buy  seeds.  E.  E.  Wheeler,  Box  152,  Bridgeport, Coun 

A  Liberal  Proposition. 

Thrice-a-Week  World  and  >$1.65 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  }  a  year 
One  of  our  special  offers  is  the  Thrice-a-Week 
World  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  combined 
for  $1.65  a  year.  By  this  arrangement  you  are 
sure  to  obtain  all  the  news  of  the  day,  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  special  interest  to  the  farm  and  home 
at  the  same  time.  The  Thrice-a-Week  World  Is  a 
clean,  reliable  newspaper,  and  the  low  figure  at 
which  It  is  offered,  in  conjunction  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  should  make  the  combination  un¬ 
usually  attractive. 


LIVIKTG-STOKT'S 


1 2  Brand  New  Tomatoes 

healthy  tissue. 

That  is  exactly  the  kind  o1 
thorough  work  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  does.  It  changes  the 
entire  nature  of  the  throat  and 
hums  so  that  there  is  nothing 

o 


FOR  1902 

Send  for  our  free  annual  of  TRUE  BLUE  SEEDS,  and  read  all  about  them.  Our 
new  White  Celery  and  many  other  new  and  rare  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  besides  a 
full  line  of  Farm,  Field  and  Grass  Seeds. 

LIVINGSTON  SUED  CO.,  Box  309,  C (Tu mbus,  Ohio. 


to  cough  about. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  BOWKE,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y 

20th 

_ _  Century 

^teel  Bail  Coupling 

j  Cultivator 

I  Parallel  beam  movement, 
tea  .  pivoted  axle,  with  lat- 
era!  beam  movement 
\§V\  in  connection  with  the 
movable  up  in  dies, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Lateral 
beam  movement  oper¬ 
ated  also  by  band 
lever.  Centro  lever 
_  for  spreading  and 

Order  L  jj  e!  ••slug  Shovel  gangs, 
immediauir  m,  l  ^  The  most  complete 
iniro  luce  them  for  him  sexson.  cultivator  Oil  the  mar¬ 
ket,  having  every  possible  inoreiuen  tof  the  shovel  gum;,. 

The  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mtrs,  York,  Pa. 


SEED  CORN 


Eighteen  Years  Experience  in  the  Seed  Corn 
Business  as  a  SPECIALTY,  convinces  us 
that  Farmers  prefer  to  buy  their  Seed 

_  _  _  _ _ _  Direct  from  the  Grower ;  then  he  knows 

where  it  Is  grown  ;  also  that  it  is  not  Commission  House,  or  Elevator  Corn  ;  besides  he  saves  the 
Middle  Man’s  profits.  We  are  the  largest  Seed  Corn  growers  in  the  world,  and  have  sent  out  more 
Seed  Corn  In  the  past  few  years  than  any  other  Growers,  Seed  House  or  Seed  Firm  in  the  world.  We 
are  headquarters  for  Seed  Oats  as  well.  Write  us  for  our  Free  Catalog  of  Seed  Corn,  Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds.  Always  address  J.  R.  RATEKIN  &  SON,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

our  own  Farms,  and  sell  them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  Catalogue  free.  Please  write  for  it  to-day.  Dou’t 
delay.  JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


mh 


Isbell’s  Seeds 


are  as  good  as  the  best 
and  better  than  the  rest. 

You  will  find  it  so  upon  trial.  Our  seeds  are  all  grown  from 
selected  stock,  on  highly  fertilized  land,  are  thoroughly  cleaned, 

graded  and  tested  before  they  are  sent  out.  These  things  make  the  planting  of 
our  seeds  an  assured  success.  Write  to-day  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  it. 

8.  HI.  Isbell  A  Co.,  1 25  W.  Pearl  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Some  Potato  Trials— The  season  of 
1901  will  long  be  remembered  in  this 
locality  for  its  violent  fluctuations  of 
temperature  and  humidity,  affecting 
most  crops  unfavorably  at  some  period 
of  their  growth.  Potatoes  were  no  ex¬ 
ception,  A  sharp  drought,  with  exces¬ 
sive  heat  in  early  July,  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  an  unusual  amount  of 
rain,  accompanied  also  at  times  with  ab¬ 
normal  high  temperature.  Under  such 
conditions  a  maximum  crop  of  potatoes 
could  hardly  be  expected,  yet  some  of 
the  best  yields  ever  harvested  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.,  where  potatoes 
have  been  a  staple  product  for  genera¬ 
tions,  were  secured.  As  detailed  in  a 
previous  issue  (page  787,  volume  for 
1901)  individual  crops  near  Freehold,  in 
another  portion  of  the  county,  were  sold 
for  a  price  several  times  the  value  of 
the  land  on  which  they  were  grown,  but 
taken  as  a  whole  the  returns  for  pota¬ 
toes  throughout  eastern  New  Jersey  in 
most  instances  failed  to  pay  the  cost  of 
production.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Rural  Grounds  potatoes  brought 
a  moderate  profit  when  well  fertilized 
and  cared  for  by  experienced  growers. 
Our  trial  plot,  including  check  varie¬ 
ties,  gave  us  the  best  yield  we  have  yet 
secured.  The  growth  throughout  the 
season  was  good,  though  at  times  check¬ 
ed  by  extreme  heat.  There  was  very 
little  leaf-blight,  and  the  beetles  were 
kept  under  thorough  control.  The  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivation  was  done  with  hand 
tools,  and  the  only  iertilizer  used  was 
composted  hen  manure  in  the  drill  at 
the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  about  150  feet 
of  row.  Half  tubers  were  dropped  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  20  inches  in  rows  three  feet 
apart.  The  soil  is  medium  sandy  loam 
in  fair  condition,  but  nas  had  no  humus 
crop  for  at  least  12  years.  About  six 
hills  of  each  variety  were  planted. 

Pat’s  Choice;  W.  H.  Heald,  Letcher, 

S.  D.  Planted  April  30,  dug  September 
3.  Vines  weak;  died  before  the  middle 
of  August.  Very  moderate  yield.  Long, 
smooth  tubers  with  shallow  eyes,  faint 
blush  in  color.  Excellent  quality. 

Heath’s  Late  Beauty;  T.  C.  Heath, 
Tidal,  Pa.  Dug  September  18.  Large, 
smooth,  white,  slightly  russeted;  best 
yield  of  the  re-trials  of  last  season.  A 
vigorous  grower  and  a  promising  late 
variety. 

Munn’s  Earliest;  name  of  sender 
lost.  Dug  August  8.  Fair  yield  of  scat¬ 
tering  tubers,  round,  white  and  of  fine 
quality.  Fair  grower  with  good  foliage. 

New  Queen;  G.  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co., 
Caribou,  Me.  Dug  September  8.  Yield 
very  good,  large,  white,  russeted.  Vig¬ 
orous  upright  grower;  few  small  tubers; 
fine  quality. 

Whiton’s  White;  W.  W.  Whiton, 
Wakeman,  O.  Very  fine  yield  of  large, 
white,  round  potatoes  with  shallow  eyes. 
Grows  close  together  in  hill;  best  qual¬ 
ity,  especially  for  baking.  One  of  the 
most  satisfactory  varieties  tested  in  two 
years. 

The  following  numbered  seedlings 
were  received  from  Marion  Bovee, 
North ville,  Mich.: 

No.  5;  dug  September  21.  Upright, 
healthy  growth.  Moderate  yield,  rather 
long,  smoothly  netted,  very  fair  quality; 
promising. 

No.  8;  dug  August  10.  Weak  growth, 
smooth,  oblong,  brownish  skin,  darker 
eye.  Indifferent  yield. 

No.  36;  dug  September  3.  Weak  and 
spindling  grower;  vine  died  in  late  July; 
moderate  yield;  white  russeted,  oblong 
shape. 

No.  42;  dug  September  3.  Vigorous, 
dark  green  foliage,  lasting  until  late 
August;  good  yield  of  large  white, 
round,  russeted  potatoes;  very  promis¬ 
ing. 

Nos.  32.  34  and  43  proved  poor  grow¬ 
ers,  yielding  small  crops  of  white  pota¬ 
toes  of  good  quality.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Carman  No.  _  and  Bovee  plant¬ 
ed  as  check  varieties  all  made  good 
yields  of  good-sized  smooth  tubers. 
Whiton’s  White  was  apparently  the  only 
variety  likely  to  suit  our  conditions  bet¬ 
ter. 

Our  Common  Native  Lily. — Less  gar¬ 
den  use  is  made  of  our  handsome  native 
lily,  Lilium  Canadense,  than  probably 
any  other  really  showy  wild  plant.  This 
is  certainly  not  from  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  as  everyone  admires  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  when  found  growing  in  its  natural 
locality.  It  has  been  much  advertised 
by  catalogue  men  under  the  name  of  L. 
superbum,  and  thousands  of  bulbs  col¬ 
lected  and  sold  during  late  years,  but 
with  little  result  in  garden  decoration. 


“A  Gold  Mine  On  Your  Farm” 

is  the  title  of  the  most  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  illustrated  Treatise,  on  the  subject  of 
spraying,  with  tables  of  costs  and  formulae.  The 
result  of  actual  use  at  the  leading  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  tells  of  the  SPRAMOTOR, 
the  “Gold  Medal”  machine  at  the  Pan-American. 
84  copyrighted  pages.  We  mail  it  free.  Ask  for  it. 

SPR-AMOTOR-  CO., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y,  London,  Can. 


The  reasons  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
character  of  the  bulbs  sent  out,  and  to  j 
a  less  extent  in  the  planting  in  uncon¬ 
genial  situations.  The  Canadian  lily  be¬ 
longs  to  a  group  having  rhizomatous 
bulbs,  in  which  the  new  bulb  or  grow¬ 
ing  point  for  each  successive  year  is 
developed  at  the  end  of  an  underground 
shoot,  and  is  retained  for  several  years 
afterward,  probably  as  a  storehouse  of 
energy  to  tide  the  plant  over  critical 
periods  of  growth.  If  these  old  bulbs, 
which  never  grow  or  bloom  again,  are 
broken  away  from  the  new  one,  the 
bloom  of  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  feeble 
and  the  plant  often  fails  to  establish 
itself  under  otherwise  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  A  vigorous  rhizome  is  shown  in 
Fig.  51,  page  123,  with  bulbs  of  three 
successive  years’  development.  The  bud 
for  next  year’s  bloom-spike  is  plainly 
seen  on  the  youngest  bulb  at  the  left  of 
the  cut,  as  also  the  vacancies  left  by 
the  decayed  stem  in  the  tops  of  the  old¬ 
er  bulbs,  the  center  one  having  bloomed 
last  Summer  and  the  smaller  one  on 
the  right  the  preceding  year.  After  the 
second  year  of  dormant  life  the  rhizome 
and  old  bulbs  slowly  decay,  the  new  bulb 
for  the  succeeding  year  pushing  on  in 
advance,  so  that  the  plant  slowly  moves 
through  the  soil,  growing  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  and  dying  at  the  other  like  many 
other  plants  with  roots  of  an  essentially 
rhizomatous  nature.  The  Canadian  lily 
and  the  nearby  related  L.  superbum 
commonly  grow  in  moist  meadows  and 
damp  woods,  and  are  especially  abund¬ 
ant  along  streams  in  shaded  places. 
Sometimes  great  masses  form  in  favored 
localities  and  are  gloriously  conspicu¬ 
ous  when  in  bloom.  Both  species  are 
abundantly  distributed  from  Canada  to 
Georgia  and  west  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  Canadense  is  the  smaller  spe¬ 
cies,  growing  from  two  to  five  feet  high, 
and  has  fewer  flowers,  less  recurved  than 
Superbum,  which  is  also  known  as  the 
American  Turk’s-cap  lily.  Superbum 
grows  six  or  seven  feet  high  in  favor¬ 
able  places,  and  often  bears  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  pyramidal  panicle  of  flowers  from 
six  to  18  in  number.  Thousands  of  bulbs 
of  the  two  species  are  collected  and  sold 
to  dealers  as  Superbum  ulies.  The  price 
received  is  low,  and  the  count  is  often 
made  up  by  breaking  up  the  rhizomes 
and  reckoning  every  bulb.  Of  course  the 
old  ones  never  grow  at  all,  and  the  new 
tip  is  too  feeble  to  make  a  good  start, 
so  there  is  much  resulting  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Both  species  will  grow  well  in 
any  good  light  garden  soil,  but  prefer 
partial  shade  and  considerable  moisture 
at  the  blooming  season  in  August.  We 
would  recommend  amateurs  to  collect 
their  own  bulbs  whenever  possible  by 
marking  them  when  in  bloom  and  taking 
up  after  frost,  using  care  not  to  shatter 
them  more  than  necessary.  They  may  be 
planted  in  groups  a  foot  or  more  apart. 

Set  if  possible  in  leaf  mold  or  soil  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  in  which  they  grew,  and 
cover  mainly  with  sand.  They  should 
be  planted  much  deeper  than  they  grow 
naturally,  as  the  new  location  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  well-protected  from  frost 
as  that  from  which  they  were  taken.  No 
manure  should  be  used,  but  a  mulch  of 
clean  straw  or  excelsior  shavings  makes 
a  good  Winter  protection  until  estab¬ 
lished.  The  bulbs  should  be  exposed  to 
the  air  as  little  as  possible,  as  they  rap¬ 
idly  lose  vitality  if  allowed  to  shrivel. 

If  carefully  done  plants  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  garden  when  in  bloom,  but 
it  is  a  great  shock  to  their  vitality. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  lily  differing  in  color  and  a  par¬ 
tially  double  one,  but  the  common 
orange-red  spotted  variety  is  as  good  as 
any.  w.  v.  f. 


Small  crops,  unsalable  veg¬ 
etables,  result  from  want  of 

Potash. 


Vegetables  are  especially 
fond  of  Potash.  Write  for 
our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Cood’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

ciIbal^PrQVentf  Cu„r'  Leaf-  Endorsed  by  Entomolo- 
giMi8ihTir  8  ®°»J? i?  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 
2T0°l1r>^.'  l00-!*’-  Kegs.  ft. 50;  Half-Barrel, 

3Jtc'  P?r,lb-1  flarrel.  425  lbs.,  3J4o.  Large 
q  vr  Uates-  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


O.E.  THOMPSON  «  SONS '«'• 

We  are  the  fellows  who  make  the  famous  Thompson 
Wheelbarrow  Grass  Seeder.  It  sows 
all  Grass  Seeds,  all  <  lovers,  Red 
Top,  Alfalfa,  Orchard  Grass,  Millet, 
Flax,  Ktc.  Special  large  hoppers  for 
sowing  Oats,  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley, 
j  Etc.  Capacity  SO  acres  a  day.  Sows 
1  in  any  wind.  Don’t  need  stakes — fol¬ 
low  drill  work.  Thousands  in  use. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  us  as  above. 


HOLMES  WIRE  ROPE  SEEDER. 


Strong 


Light, 

Durable, 

Efficient. 

Bows  14  or  18  ft.  wide. 


Does not Bunch 
no  r 

Injure  Seed. 


,  ,  ,  -  -  Light,  strong  Iron  wheel.  Un- 

equaled  for  sowing  timothy,  clover,  alfalfa,  etc.  W  © 
want  agents  In  every  locality.  Write  for  special  term*. 

THE  HOLMES  WIRE  ROPE  SEEDER  CO.,  YPSILAMTI,  MICHIGAI. 


ON  HAND 


To  insure  a  good  crop 
buy  a 

Gahoon 

Broadcast 
Seeder 

this  year.  It 
saves  one- 
third  the  seed 
and  f  our  - 
fifths  the  labor.  It  sows  evenly.  It  is  a 
"dandy.”  It  will  last  as  long  as  you  live, 
and  be  just  as  good  when  your  son  owns 
the  place.  It  spreads  the  seed  evenly  and 
regularly,  and  never  gets  out  of  order. 
When  you  go  to  town  ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  one,  We  send  circulars  free. 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 

14  Main  Street,  Antrim,  N.  H 


OSMNf  SOWERS  1 

Sow  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seeds  ' 
perfectly.  Save  %  of  seed  and  %  of 
labor.  25  years  the  standard  and  sent  t 
I  anywhere  on  trial.  How  to  earn  one  in  three  ( 

hours  and  circulars  sent  free.  Address 

Champion  Seeder  Co.  Urbana,  Ind. 


erosene  Spraying 
Pays. 

Our  Barrel  Spray  Pump 

(seecut)is  the  best  Pump  made 

for  emulsifying  and  Spravlni; 
Kerosene  and  Water.  Two 
pumps  operated  by  one  lever, 
one  drawing  Oil  from  the  Oil 
Tank,  and  the  other  Water 
from  the  surrounding  barrel, 
blending  both  at  the  point  of 
dischargein  a  milk  like  emul¬ 
sion.  _  The  amount  of  oil 
used  is  easily  regulated— from 
5%  to  25%  as  desired.  We 
handle  a  full  line  of  Spray 
Pumpsand  Knapsack  Sprayers  of  all 

Sires.  Also  all  kinds  of  Farm  and  Garden 
heeds  Implements,  etc.  All  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  our  free  catalogue  No.  12 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO.. 

205  N.  Paca  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PROFIT  or  LOSS? 


That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUIHP 


Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRELL  &  M0RLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


RIPPLEY’S 

IMPROVED  1902 
COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYERS 

havefine  Verinorel  Spray  Nozzle; 
made  of  heavy  copper  and  galva¬ 
nized  steel;  has  safety  valve. 
Strongly  riveted  and  double 
seamed.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  rep¬ 
resented  and  to  be  the  strongest 
sprayer  manufacturer!.  Tine  for 
spraying  young  orchards.  Trees 
25  feet  high  by  using  extension 
pole.  Kxterininating  insects  from 
vegetables,  spraying  gardens, 
washing  buggies.  I-'inefor  white¬ 
washing  buildings,  etc.  Marie  in 

two  sizes .4  and  5  gallon..  4Gal.Galr..fb; 

4  Gal.  copper,  $7.  Fine  bra9B pump  fitted 
on  outride.  Solution  easily  agitated.  Wo  | 
also  sell  large  orchard  sprayers.  5  GaL 
Galvanised,  45.60,  6  G»l.  Copper,  48.00. 
Send  2c  stump  for  our  Sprayer  and 
BreoderSupply  Catalog.  Agent.  Wanted. 

Rlppley  Hdw.  Co.,Box223,  Graflon.lll, 


OTHER  MEN  HAVE  FOUND 

I  the  very  best  results  in  spraying  fruit  trees,  bushes 
and  vines  from  the  use  of  our  wonderful 

HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMPS. 

I  You  would  doubtless  have  the  same  experience.  We  make 
|  a^m°st  compete  line,  embracing  mounted  and  unmounted 


Barrel, 


ng  m 

iiapsuck  and  Bucket  Sprayers.  In¬ 
sect  pests,  fungous  and  other  diseases  have  no 
terrors  for  the  man  who  owns  and  uses  Hardie 
Sprayers. 

Our  catalogue  gives  cuts  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  a  most  extended  line  of 
nozzles  and  other  accessories.  Also 
gives  many  pages  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how,  when  and 
where  to  spray.  Long  list  of 
formulas  for  spraying  everything. 
W  e  mall  the  book  free.  Ask  for  it. 

The  Hardie  Sprav  Pump  Mfg. 
Company, 

74  I.arnod  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Empire  King 

He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a 

- Sprayer  is  handicapped.  Blight,  bugs.rot  and 

rust,  mold  and  mildew  all  conspire  to  damage  the  crop, 
and  in  all  cases  succeed  if  the  farmer  does  not  spray.  This  is  the  only 
hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  cleaning  strainer.  Valuable 
book  of  instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Market  St.,  Lockport.N.  Y. 


American  Gardening 

10  Sample  Copies,  separate  issues,  10c. 

Published  at  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


BLACK  DEATH 

The  cheapest, and  best  insecticide 
known.  Positively  kills  POTATO 
BUGS  and  all  other  creeping  things 
that  eat  the  leaves  of  vegetables 
and  plants.  Write  for  circular. 
O-AT-KA  C HEMIC AL  CO., 
Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


THE  MICHIGAN 

the  only  practical  seeder  made  for  all  kinds, 
of  grass  seed.  Not  affected  by  wind  or  rain. 

Lightest  and  easiest  running. 
SOLD  ON  TKI  AL  a  t  a  low  price. 
Booklet  with  calendar  free. 
SEEDER  *  HAMMOCK  CHAIR  CO., 
Box  20,  Homer,  Mieh. 


Fresh  Burned  Ground  Lime 

for  “Bordeaux  Mixture,”  Bug  Exterminator,  White¬ 
washing,  Disinfecting  purposes  and  for  Lime  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  full  Information,  address 

THE  SENECA  WHITE  LIME  CO.,  Fostoria,  O. 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

8pecial  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  THE  SNOW  FLAKE 
LIME  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


use  Nitrate  of  Soda 


CORN,  WHEAT,  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES. 

^  on  get  your  share  of  profit  when  you  use 
this  Standard  High-Grade  Ammoniate. 

Formulas  and  other  valuable  information  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  John  Street.  Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  New  York. 
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hope  farm  notes 

Harnessing  a  Stream.— Here  Is  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  Connecticut  which  I  must  leave 
to  readers: 

“We  have  plenty  of  good  cord  wood  on 
our  farm,  and  there  is  a  ready  market  for 
stove  wood  in  the  village  three  miles  dis¬ 
tant;  also  kindling.  Near  our  house  is  a 
swift  mountain  stream  of  considerable  size. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  start  a  wood 
yard  on  a  small  scale  at  this  end  of  the 
route9  We  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  fur¬ 
nish  our  men  with  work  the  year  around, 
as  good  men  do  not  care  to  move  at  the 
end  of  the  busy  season,  and  as  we  have 
plenty  of  idle  horses  during  the  Winter, 
we  might  engage  in  some  such  business. 
Will  some  of  your  readers  who  have  had 
experience  in  this  line  kindly  give  their 
advice,  as  it  is  time  some  of  these  idle 
mountain  streams  were  harnessed?” 

I  think  such  a  wood  yard  would  pay 
here,  provided  we  had  cheap  power  to  turn 
the  saws.  It  seems  to  me  that  town  people 
are  using  more  stove  wood  than  formeily. 

\  don't  see  why  farmers  cannot  sell  wood 
as  well  as  potatoes.  It  certainly  is  a  good 
Dlan  to  provide  a  permanent  job  for  men 
and  horses.  Yes-these  idle  mountain 
streams  have  loafed  long  enough.  Like 
many  other  farm  friends  they  are  very 
willing  to  use  their  strength  to  help  out 
the  home  if  they  can  only  be  trained  and 
directed.  This  training  and  handling  of 
the  crude  forces  of  nature  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  farmer's  duty  as  anything  else. 

Animal  Sense.  I  have  this  note  from 
a  farmer  who  is  interested  in  what  has 
been  said  about  wood  ashes  and  stock: 

“Is  there  not  danger  of  animals  eating 
too  much  ashes  when  they  can  get  all  they 
want?  I  have  read  or  heard  that  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  is  enough  ashes  for  a  single  feed 
tor  a  horse,  and  that  is  my  rule.  Some 
people  1  know  fear  that  ashes  will  injure, 
but  a  little,  I  think,  is  an  excellent  thing. 

1  asked  our  family  physician  once  what  he 
used  as  horse  medicine,  and  his  answer 
was  nothing  but  ashes;  he  did  not  say  what 
quantity.  I  would  like  to  know  more  in 
regard  to  this,  as  it  is  a  wonderfully  cheap 
medicine.”  B'  c'  F' 

I  think  that  an  animal  may  safely  be  left 
alone  with  a  box  of  ashes.  We  have  had 
several  years’  experience,  yet  have  never 
known  an  animal  to  take  too  much.  1  ie 
ashes  may  be  “medicine”  for  aught  1 
know,  but  I  do  not  use  them  for  that— but, 
rather,  because  they  supply  the  bone-form¬ 
ing  food  which  is  lacking  in  some  of  our 
other  grains  and  fodders.  I  judge  from 
observation  that  our  hogs  eat  the  ashes  to 
satisfy  some  craving  for  mineral  matter.  I 
know  it  does  them  good.  I  hear  of  a  min¬ 
ister  who  went  away  for  three  days  and 
left  his  horse  where  he  got  plenty  of  water 
and  then  measured  out  nine  big  feeds  of 
grain.  The  horse  had  never  heard  about 
Mr.  Mapes  and  his  plan  for  balancing  the 
ration.  That  horse  wanted  to  make  sure 
of  the  grain,  and  he  put  it  all  down  at 
once — and  balanced  it  with  a  colic.  My 
hogs  have  never  acted  that  way  with  the 
ashes,  and  I  consider  it  safe  and  wise  to 
keep  them  well  ashed. 


Sore  Horses.— The  following  note  Is 
enough  to  make  old  Major  rise  and  ad¬ 
dress  the  chair: 

“1  have  purchased  a  horse  that  is  sore 
from  the  pavements.  Can  anything  be 
done  for  him?  What  is  your  opinion  of 
such  horses  for  farm  work?"  e.  s.  k. 

Major  is  a  retired  car  horse — very  much 
retired  in  some  ways.  About  seven  years 
ago  he  came  limping  out  of  New  York, 
where  he  had  been  graduated  from  a  street 
car  to  take  a  post-graduate  course  on  a 
peddler’s  cart.  He  had  been  sold  for  $7! 
The  man  who  bought  him  took  off  his 
shoes  and  gave  him  a  chance  to  put  his 
bare  feet  into  the  ground.  Two  years  later 
1  paid  $50  for  him  and  called  it  a  fair  bar¬ 
gain.  There  are  big  bunches  at  his  ankles 
that  will  never  be  smaller,  and  his  hoofs 
are  soft  and  split  easily.  Not  all  “sore” 
city  horses  will  turn  out  as  well  as  Major. 
He  was  well-bred  to  begin  with,  and  had 
good  “blood”  to  sustain  him.  Do  I  mean  to 
say  that  what  we  call  “blood"  will  help 
carry  a  horse  through  the  trials  and  fire  of 
city  life?  Yes,  or  a  man  either.  A  well- 
bred  horse  will  be  well  put  together,  with 
firmer  bones  and  better  balanced  muscles 
not  so  likely  to  break  down  as  some  loose- 
jointed  and  lunk-headed  mongrel. 

"Sore”  horses  are  like  gambler's  cards. 
You  cannot  tell  what  causes  the  lameness. 
If  it  is  from  bruised  or  battered  feet  you 
can  often  help  them  greatly  by  taking  off 
their  shoes  and  either  letting  them  run  on 
grass  or  work  barefooted  in  soft  ground. 
If  the  trouble  is  in  hock  or  shoulder  it  will 
be  a  job  to  cure  him.  If  I  bought  another 
such  horse  I  should  call  it  an  even  chance 
of  losing  my  money  on  him.  I  would  keep 
him  barefooted  for  a  while,  and  if  this  did 
not  help  him  and  the  horse  had  good  shape 
and  size  I  would  have  some  good  veterinary 
look  him  over  and  locate  the  trouble,  and 
then  try  to  relieve  it.  There  isn’t  much 


use  in  doctoring  a  horse  until  you  know 
what  to  doctor  him  for.  Big  and  active  city 
horses  can  be  made  useful  in  the  hands  of 
a  patient  farmer.  They  are  not  unlike  a 
city  workman  transplanted  to  the  farm. 
They  are  usually  willing  but  must  be 
taught.  Among  other  things  they  seldom 
know  how  to  “back.”  Some  of  them  have 
been  abused  and  beaten  until  they  are  ugly 
and  will  bite  and  kick.  It  takes  a  patient 
and  well-controlled  man  to  handle  them 
properly.  That,  however,  can  be  said  of 
anything  that  has  been  abused  or  has  lost 
character,  yet  sometimes  there  is  good 
profit  in  bringing  that  character  back. 

Ice  Harvest. — The  ice  house  is  full  and 
in  better  shape  than  last  year.  The  ice 
itself  is  clearer  and  more  solid,  and  it  Is 
packed  better.  Last  year  we  left  one  end 
not  fully  protected,  and  did  not  leave  a 
good  chance  for  top  ventilation.  This  year 
we  think  these  defects  have  been  remedied. 
The  pond  where  the  ice  was  cut  is  about 
on-third  of  a  mile  from  the  farm,  and  the 
sides  are  steep,  so  that  every  cake  must 
be  pulled  up  by  horse  power.  We  got  two 
neighbors  to  help  us  cut,  and  made  short 
work  of  the  job.  It  started  to  make  short 
work  of  the  Hope  Farm  man  as  well,  1 
went  down  to  show  the  boys  how  to  cut 
off  a  cake  of  ice!  Many  a  man  of  my  age 
has  attempted  such  personal  example  be¬ 
fore  now,  and  afterwards  regretted  that 
he  did  not  stop  with  talking  about  it.  I 
shall  always  claim  that  I  did  a  good  job 
with  my  own  saw,  but  I  did  not  notice 
what  Neighbor  Felter  was  doing  to  the 
long  end  of  the  cake.  When  I  broke  my 
cake  off  the  whole  strip  gave  way  and  I 
stepped  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pond!  It  wasn't  deep  enough  to  drown— 
but  if  it  wasn’t  several  degrees  below  zero 
I  am  no  thermometer.  I  felt  my  clothes 
freeze  as  I  crawled  out.  I  ran  into  the 
kitchen  of  the  nearest  house,  where  they 
took  good  care  of  me — though  I  was  a 
tight  fit  for  the  garments  they  had  on  hand! 

It  came  out  well,  but  repetition  might 
spoil  it. 

Sawing  Things  Off.— The  process  of 
warming  up  gives  cl  fellow  a  chance  for 
cool  reflection.  It  was  my  own  fault  that 
I  permitted  Neighbor  Felter  to  saw  me  off. 

It  was  my  business  to  keep  an  eye  on  his 
saw  as  well  as  my  own.  As  society  is  made 
up  at  present  one  cannot  expect  that  per¬ 
sonal  rights  can  safely  be  left  entirely  to 
others.  We  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  other 
fellow  even  though  we  know  that  he  is 
above  suspicion,  or  first  you  know  he  will 
saw  us  off— with  as  much  injury  to  him¬ 
self  as  to  us.  Many  of  us  as  farmers  have 
gone  on  in  much  the  way  our  fathers  did, 
without  considering  what  farmers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  growing  or  how 
they  are  growing  it.  First  we  know  they 
"saw  us  off”  by  filling  our  markets  with 
produce  which  costs  less  than  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  produce  it  for.  Had  we  watched 
them  and  thus  known  what  they  were  do¬ 
ing  we  could  have  kept  on  top.  As  it  is  we 
“cut  little  ice”  for  all  our  work,  and  get 
that  pretty  well  soaked.  As  I  view  it 
there  are  no  farmers  in  this  country  who 
really  want  to  saw  us  Jerseymen  off  for 
the  sake  of  hurting  us.  They  all  want  to 
make  a  fair  living,  and  many  of  them  can 
only  do  it  by  raising  the  crops  that  we 
raise.  They  will  saw  us  off  unless  we  get 
out  of  the  way  by  cutting  the  same  sized 
cake  in  a  different  manner,  and  we  must 
learn  how  to  do  that. 

The  Seedling.— Ice  harvesting  was  cold 
enough— just  the  right  weather  for  canning 
Jack  Frost.  The  chinks  between  the  cakes 
were  filled  with  snow  and  pounded  ice, 
which  froze  solid.  When  everything  was 
closed  and  packed  in  sawdust  there  were 
several  big  cakes  left. 

“Why  not  have  ice  cream?”  said  the 
children,  whose  idea  of  economy  was  to 
save  the  ice!  There  was  a  good  lot  of 
cream  and  milk  on  hand,  and  so  on  Sunday 
Charlie  got  out  the  freezer.  To  tell  the 
truth  not  much  of  that  ice  was  needed,  for 
Jack  Frost  was  biting  hard  that  day.  It 
did  seem  a  little  odd  to  be  eating  ice  cream 
with  a  roaring  log  fire  to  help  us  thaw  it 
in  comfort— but  it  was  good,  and  man  may 
safely  regulate  the  temperature  of  his  food 
by  the  side  of  the  glass  he  occupies.  On 
the  cold  side  something  hot— on  the  warm 
side  something  cold.  The  Scion  started 
quite  a  laugh  by  asking: 

“Can’t  the  little  baby  have  some?” 

Even  Grandmother  couldn’t  find  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  cooling  the  stomach  of  a  10-days’ 
old  baby!  So  the  Seedling  did  not  vary  her 
usual  diet  of  warm  milk.  But  who  is  the 
Seedling?  Why,  she  is  the  youngest  Hope 
Farmer.  As  I  write,  a  long  procession, 
headed  by  the  Madame  and  tailed  by 
Grandmother,  is  passing  by  me  into  Aunt 
Emma’s  room  to  see  little  Katharine,  who 
has  just  "waked  up.”  Charlie  is  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  they  all  vote  his  daugh¬ 
ter  a  very  fine  girl.  The  Seedling  is  all 
right!  She  bids  fair  to  make  a  variety 
worthy  of  introduction  when  she  grows  up. 
The  Madame  hopes  that  she  never  will  be 
called  “Kate,”  which  reminds  me  tnat  I 
have  a  letter  from  a  good  friend  who  says 
we  make  a  mistake  in  ever  referring  to 


the  children  as  Bud,  Scion  and  Graft! 

All  Sorts.— The  farmers'  institute  was 
held  about  three  miles  from  Hope  Farm. 

1  took  the  three  larger  children  and  drove 
old  Major  as  an  illustration  of  how  shred¬ 
ded  fodder  will  keep  an  old  horse  spry  and 
fat.  The  institute  was  a  good  one.  I  told 
the  children  I  would  give  five  cents  to  the 
one  who  could  tell  the  best  account  of  it 
to  the  Madame.  They  all  remembered 

much  of  what  the  speakers  said . 

We  finally  decided  to  paint  the  new  house 
white  with  green  blinds.  I  bought  a  ready- 
mixed  paint,  and  Charlie  and  Philip  will 
put  it  on.  The  masons  have  nearly  fin¬ 
ished  plastering  the  house,  and  we  get  a 
good  idea  of  what  It  will  be.  The  Madame 
can  see  how  it  will  look  from  the  plans, 
but  I  have  to  see  the  house  in  order  to 

understand  it . The  grass  and 

grain  were  doing  well  up  to  February  1. 
Then  came  a  hard  freeze  after  a  rain,  and 
the  fields  are  pretty  well  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  ice.  This  is  bad  business  for 
young  grass.  Snow  is  good,  but  ice  will 
hurt  it . Rose  is  the  latest  addi¬ 

tion  to  our  live  stock.  She  is  a  purebred 
Improved  Yorkshire  sow.  She  is  a  beauty,  if 
hogs  may  ever  be  said  to  be  ornamental 
as  well  as  useful.  We  evidently  need  both 
white  and  black  pigs  for  our  trade,  and 
the  Yorkshire  strikes  me  as  about  the  best 
white  hog  I  have  seen.  h.  w.  c. 


Known 
everywhere 
by  its 

good  works 

An  Elgin 

r  Watrh  is  the  most 
.  perfect  timepiece  possible  . 

.  to  make,  with  exact  machines  , 
and  most  skillful  hands.  Every 

ELGIN 

Watch 

is  designed  to  increase  the  great  repnta- 
l  of  the  Elgin  as  the  world’s  stand-  l 


V 

V  \\ 


ard  timekeeper.  Known  everywhere; . 
•old  everywhere.  ‘ 

Every  Elgin  W»tch  has  “Elgin” 
eugnred  on  work*.  Book  fre«. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 

Elgin*  Ill. 


The  Larimer  Ditching  Plow 


“Liquid  Grafting  Wax.”— 1  tried  the 
liquid  grafting  wax  recipe  on  page  37,  last 
volume,  and  would  advise  no  one  to  use  it, 
as  the  alcohol  is  destructive  to  plant  life 
as  well  as  animal  life.  Alcohol  seeks  after 
moisture  and  I  find  the  majority  of  the 
grafts  died  on  which  I  used  this  wax,  and 
the  stubs  were  dried  up  around  the  grafts. 

Reddick,  Ill.  e.  s.  k. 

Liquid  grafting  waxes  containing  alcohol 
as  a  solvent  have  long  been  used  with  good 
success.  Our  own  experience  has  been  very 
favorable  when  a  protecting  agent  is  need¬ 
ed  to  cover  both  stock  and  scion.  The 
amount  of  water  or  sap  absorbed  by  the 
quickly  evaporating  alcohol  must  be  very 
small  and  soon  replaced  by  the  stock.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  other  causes  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  death  of  the  grafts. 


DOLLARS  or  DIMES 

Which  Do  You  Prefer? 


WITH  SUBSOIL  ATTACHMENT. 

If  you  have  ditching  to  do,  this  plow  will  save  you 
more  money  than  any  Implement  you  have  on  your 
farm.  It  will  reduce  the  cost  of  digging  ditches  from 
one-half  to  two- thirds.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 

JOHN  J.  LARIMER  Sc  CO.,  Latrobe.  Pa. 


Corn  Planting 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  depends  upon  it.  For  all  purposes, 
w  in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 

ground  nothing  equals  the 


SPANGLER 

_  CORN  PLANTER. 

It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  Immres  the  crop.  You 
know  when  It  is  working;  you  can  see  the  corn  on  its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertilizer 
attachment.  New  device  for  sowing  peas,  beans,  ensl- 
lage,  corn,  et«.  We  also  make  the  famous  Spangler  Ix>w- 
Down  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill.  Write  for  catalog  and  circ. 

SPANGLER  MANUFACTURING  CO..  505Qu9en  St.,  York,  Pa. 


it  is  but  slight  exaggeration  to  say 

SUCCESS  c£og  WEEDER 

you  ard  now  getting  dimes.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
dimes,  all  right,  hut  of  course  you  prefer  dollars. 

CAPTION. —The  fiat  tooth  in  our  Weeder  is  pat¬ 
ented.  All  other  flat  tooth  weeders  are  infringe¬ 
ments  on  our  patent.  Selling  or  using a  Court 
We  now  have  suit  pending  in  L  nl ted  States  court 
against  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.  of  York.  Pa. 
Ask  vour  dealer  for  Success  Anti-Clog  W eeaer 

and  insist  on  liaving  it.  I  f  he  wlllo?l.0,„g?ltrit.t®r£®kinc 
will  sell  you  one.  Full  information  for  the  asking. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  CO.,  Yorkt  Pa. 


_  _  ELECTRIC _ 

Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  notcut  into  the  ground ; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times.because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraightorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog- 

Itshows  large  picturea,  fall  description  and  prices  that  are  In  your  favor  of  first-class  vehicles  of  ail  kinds. 

Everyth  ng  in  the  vesicle  A  CC1II  of  our  attractive  lines  are  Piano  and  Corning  body,  steel  and 
line  that  tuns  on  wheels.  A  rCVV  rubber  tires,  top  buggies,  Surreva  of  every  kind  and  style, 
Family  Carriages,  Driving  Wagons,  Runabouts,  Wire  and  Wood  Wheel  Gentlemen’s  Bike  Wagons, 
Phaetons,  PhaetoneU,  llghtand  heavy  Spring  and  Delivery  Wagons,  Milk, and  Bakery  Wagons, Buggy 
1  and  Wagon  Wheels  in  white  and  painted,  Bnggv  Tops  and  Cushions,  Shafts  and  Poles. 
mmimrn  U  a  IKI  IIOirilTC  but  sell  direct  to  you  at  wholesale  prices, 

—■--Cl  ^  — <-i  -t-n-  Wt  tlAVIa  IwU  flUUl  I  W  and  aave  you  the  middleman’s  protil. 

sift  unurv  We  ship  any  of  our  vehicles  subject  to  examination  without  any  money  with  order.  Wewill  furnish  you  abetter 
NU  InUNtll  vehicle  and  save  you  from  *15  to  $60.  After  you  examine  It, If  we  don’t  save  you  money  and  f  you  are  not  entirely 


THE 

Saving 
on  a 
Buggy 


The  illustration  in  this  advertisement  is  a  sample  of  the  saving 
you  can  make  in  buying  a  buggy  direct  from  our  factory.  You  can 
buy  surreys,  phaetons  and  other  high  grade  vehicles  at  equally  low 

prices.  We  save  you  two  profits— charg- - —  ■J*‘ 

ing  net  factory  cost  with  a  moderate  profit 
added.  We  also  sell  harness,  etc.,  at  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  With  each  purchase  we  give 
a  broad  guarantee.  If  the  purchase  is 
not  satisfactory  in  every  particular,  you 
can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  > 
freight  charges  both  ways.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Ic  Harness  Co. 

ST.  LouL,  Ho.  Write  to  Columbua,  O. 

P.  0.  Box  54.  neare.toflice  P.O.BoxI72. 


No 


Buggy 


■  Price,  *48.00.  Shipment  from  Columbuz 


Kalamazoo  Carriages 


have  been  manufactured  in  our  factory  for  22  years.  They  are  so 

perfect  that  we  sell  them  direct  to  user  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL , 

giving  the  buyer  every  chance  in  the  world  to  be 
satisfied.  Our  work  is  all  high  grade  and  our  prices 
25  to  40  %  lower  than  dealers  charge  for  same  or  inferior 
quality.  Send  for  free  catalog  of  full  line  of  up-to-date  styles. 

I  Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg»  Co • 

(Pionttntftfo  Free  Trial  Plan.)  Station  Kp  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


artificial  heat  unless  the  heat  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  otherwise;  better  poultry  anti  more 
of  it,  as  the  markets  are  never  overstocked. 
Yet  I  have  a  neighbor  who  still  lets  his 
chickens  roost  in  the  trees. 

Howlands,  Ind.  frank  p.  Johnson. 


DELAWARE  AND  RHODE  ISLAND 
POULTRY. 

What  breed  of  hens  does  the  Rhode  Island 
feeder  (page  63)  keep?  Less  than  two 
ounces  of  feed  a  day  to  a  hen  seems  to  me 
a  starvation  ration.  Perhaps  I  feed  too 
much.  I  have  about  280  hens  and  10  cock¬ 
erels,  and  feed  mornings  a  warm  mash  com¬ 
posed  of  100  pounds  ground  wheat,  100 
pounds  ground  corn,  100  pounds  wheat  bran, 
50  pounds  wheat  middlings,  and  50  pounds 
of  Bowker’s  meat  meal;  feed  about  half 
a  bushel  every  morning.  At  noon  12  quarts 
whole  wheat;  4  P.  M.  one-half  bushel 
shelled  corn.  The  first  week  in  January 
they  laid  from  30  to  40  eggs.  I  am  getting 
now  from  75  to  85.  1  have  30  Plymouth 

Rocks  in  a  pen  by  themselves;  also  30  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns.  These  have  good- 
sized  yards  and  houses  10  x  10,  with  scratch¬ 
ing  sheds  the  same  size.  The  others  are 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  mixed.  These  220  are  not  confined, 
but  have  free  range  of  the  farm  to  go 
where  they  like,  and  are  doing  about  all 
the  laying,  although  they  have  not  as  good 
houses  as  the  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  The  unconfined  ones  are  in  two 
separate  flocks,  their  houses  being  about  60 
yards  apart,  and  separated  by  a  public 
road.  It  will  make  a  beginner's  head  ache 
to  undertake  to  keep  track  of  the  manner 
of  feeding  and  caring  for  hens  by  those 
who  seem  to  know.  I  read  in  the  poultry 
and  farm  papers,  where  one  expert  says 
feed  a  warm  mash,  another  says  don't;  one 
says  feed  oats,  another  says  don’t;  an¬ 
other  feed  all  the  corn  and  wheat  they 
will  eat;  put  it  right  before  them;  let  them 
help  themselves.  It  is  like  employing  too 
many  doctors;  they  kill  the  patient.  I  my¬ 
self  am  trying  to  make  poultry  pay.  I  find 
it  needs  lots  of  attention  and  work,  though 
1  commenced  last  year  with  245  hens  and 
cockerels,  and  made  $150  above  the  cost  of 
feed,  not  counting  eggs  or  chickens  eaten, 
or  manure.  c<  E  c 

Redden,  Del. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  stated  that  Mr. 
Underwood  fed  two  pailfuls  of  -feed  to 
his  243  hens,  and  that  the  measure  was 
well  heaped.  1  gave  the  number  of 
quarts  as  I  did,  merely  to  show  how  he 
measured  and  mixed  his  feed.  He  uses 
a  large  candy  pail  to  mix  his  feed  in, 
but  1  don’t  think  it  is  quite  full  when 
the  feed  is  mixed,  as  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  mix  a  stiff,  crumbly  mash  if 
the  pail  was  very  full.  I  did  not  see 
him  mix  tne  feed,  but  he  told  me  me 
heaped  the  measures  and  mixed  twice. 

I  find  that  a  quart  of  feed,  either  mash 
or  hard  grain,  will  feed  from  10  to  15 
hens,  according  to  whether  they  are  eat¬ 
ing  well  or  not.  My  hens  are  getting  a 
heaping  quart  of  mash  to  every  10  hens, 
and  a  full  or  slightly  rounding  quart  of 
grain  in  the  afternoon;  they  are  gaining 
in  laying,  but  it  is  heavy  feeding,  and  a 
few  flocks  show  signs  of  failing  appe¬ 
tite,  and  have  had  their  feed  cut  down. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  main  secret  of 
feeding  hens  is  to  feed  them  all  they 
will  eat  and  still  be  eager  for  their  ra¬ 
tions.  Never  feed  so  they  will  have  any 
feed  left,  unless  you  intend  to  adopt  the 
system  of  keeping  feed  before  them  all 
the  time.  Have  a  system  and  stick  to 
it,  and  the  hens  will  get  accustomed  to 
it.  Radical  changes  in  the  method  of 
feeding  always  have  a  bad  effect  for  a 
while  on  the  egg  production.  The  same 
is  true  of  a  change  of  feeders,  and  more 
still  a  change  of  quarters.  Any  change 
is  bad,  yet  one  can  have  a  system  of 
feeding  different  feeds  on  certain  days 
of  the  week.  That  is  systematic,  and  the 
different  feeds  come  in  orderly  sequence. 
This  system  is  recommended  by  many 
good  feeders,  and  if  rightly  done  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  gooci  way.  One  of  the 
worst  things  that  can  be  done  to  hens 
is  to  scare  them.  Hens  will  often  lay 
well  when  confined  to  their  nouses  all 
Winter,  also  when  given  their  liberty 
nearly  all  the  time,  but  if  hens  that 
have  been  confined  are  given  their  lib¬ 
erty  the  eggs  will  drop  off,  and  if  hens 
that  have  had  their  liberty  are  shut  up 
the  sime  result  will  follow.  Above  all 


things  adopt  a  system  and  stick  to  it.  If 
you  wish  to  experiment  trv  one  flocu 
and  watch  results,  and  beware  how  you 
jump  at  conclusions.  A  hundred  suc¬ 
cessful  men  may  have  a  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  systems.  A  hen  needs  a  variety  of 
food,  including  grain,  both  ground  and 
whole,  for  the  main  part;  a  little  meat 
or  animal  food  of  some  kind  and  a  little 
vegetable  food  such  as  potatoes,  beets 
or  cut  clover.  When  you  have  said  that 
you  have  gone  about  as  far  as  the  doc¬ 
tors  will  agree.  l.  j.  winsor. 


THE  WARM  MASH  FOR  POULTRY. 
Two  Sides  to  the  Question. 

We  believe  in  feeding  a  warm  mash  in 
morning;  just  enough  so  that  they  will  clean 
up  everything  and  still  be  a  little  hungry. 
Wheat  is  fed  at  noon  in  straw  or  chaff, 
where  they  will  have  to  work  to  find  it, 
and  they  have  plenty  of  warm  water  all 
the  time.  j.  m.  williams  &  co. 

North  Adams,  Mich. 

My  experience  is  that  it  is  indispensable 
to  feed  a  hot  mash  in  the  morning,  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  believe  in  using  it  at  any 
other  time.  I  find  that  a  mixture  of  20  per 
cent  cut  clover  with  the  mash  makes  the 
best  feed  for  our  fowls.  We  have  Rhode 
Island  Reds  exclusively,  and  they  are  lay¬ 
ing  well.  HOUSE  ROCK  POULTRY  FARM. 
Wollaston,  Mass. 

A  warm  morning  mash  is  the  proper  food 
where  an  abundant  egg  production  is 
wanted,  but  for  breeding  fancy  poultry  i 
would  prefer  whole  dry  grain,  as  I  think 
fowls  fed  this  way  keep  healthier  and  lay 
eggs  that  will  hatch  stronger  chicks.  My 
birds  are  doing  well  this  season;  egg  pro¬ 
duction  better  than  previous  years. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  judd  h.  Johnson. 

1  consider  a  hot  mash  of  no  value  what¬ 
ever  for  poultry.  I  get  best  results,  both 
in  growth  of  chicks  and  health  and  vigor 
of  mature  stock,  by  feeding  whole  or 
cracked  grain  dry,  in  litter,  as  great  a 
variety  as  possible,  not  forgetting  green 
food  (all  they  will  eat),  meat  occasionally, 
pure  water,  oyster  shell  and  mica  crystal 
grit.  JOHN  SKINNER. 

Herman,  Neb. 

1  seldom  feed  a  hoi  mash,  although  1  do 
not  condemn  it.  It  is  a  good  feed,  but  ex¬ 
pensive  and  troublesome.  I  think  grain 
thrown  in  leaves  or  straw,  so  that  the 
chicks  will  have  to  exercise  to  get  it,  is 
as  good  as  any  feed.  For  Winter  I  use  dry 
grain  with  green  bone  three  or  four  times 
a  week,  and  in  Summer,  grain,  milk  and 
grass.  My  stock  is  laying  well. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  mrs.  r.  h.  bell. 

Hens  fed  a  mash,  and  especially  a  warm 
one,  are  inclined  to  huddle  together  or  sit 
on  the  roost,  which  is  fatal  to  a  good 
yield  of  eggs,  and  are  less  likely  to  lay 
fertile  eggs.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make 
them  sluggish.  If  kept  at  work,  both  males 
and  females  will  be  active  and  the  eggs 
will  be  fertile  as  a  rule.-  Hens  in  an  open 
shed  where  they  have  fresh  air  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  dry  grain  in  deep  litter,  or  better, 
buried  in  dirt  so  that  they  have  to  scratch 
hard  to  get  it,  and  fed  plenty  of  meat  and 
ground  bone,  cut  clover  and  vegetables, 
will  lay  plenty  of  eggs.  1  put  some  late 
hatched  pullets  in  shipping  coops  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  and  started  them  for  Philadelphia, 

Pa.  They  reached  Philadelphia  the  next 
day,  were  kept  in  the  show  room  until 
January  3,  and  then  shipped  to  Montreal, 
Canada.  In  the  Montreal  show  I  fed  them 
corn,  peas,  oats,  cabbage,  onion,  ground 
bone  and  beef  and  got  .them  to  laying. 
They  were  shipped  to  Woodstock  the  night 
of  January  10  and  are  laying  well  now. 

W.  E.  MACK. 

I  breed  Light  Brahmas  especially,  and 
have  never  bad  any  great  results  from 
feeding  a  mash.  The  morning  feed  is  made 
of  equal  parts  of  cracked  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  put  in  a  pail  over  night  and  covered 
with  hot  water.  This  makes  the  grain  soft 
but  not  a  mash.  The  noon  or  10  o’clock 
meal  is  the  same  mixture  thrown  in  the 
litter.  Night  meal  is  whole  corn.  The  re¬ 
port  throughout  Indiana  is  that  there  have 
been  few  eggs  since  the  very  cold  spell  in 
December.  There  are  few  fresh  eggs  in 

our  market;  what  there  are  bring  40  cents  _ 

per  dozen.  I  believe  the  whole  trouble  was 
that  the  hens  moulted  so  late  that  when 
the  cold  spell  came  they  were  not  in  con¬ 
dition  to  stand  it.  I  notice  that  where  hens 
have  been  kept  in  extra  warm  houses  they 
have  produced  eggs.  1  advocate  warm 
quarters  for  poultry  for  Winter,  but  not 


Does  Dishorning  Injure  Stock? 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
recent  article  by  C.  S.  Plumb  on  dis 
horning  and  hope  that  the  subject  will 
be  well  discussed  in  your  columns.  1 
have  a  small  herd  of  high-grade  Jer¬ 
seys,  and  have  practiced  dishorning  with 
caustic  potash  for  10  years;  but  recently 
gave  up  the  practice,  as  my  cows  seemed 
to  be  retrograding,  in  place  of  improv¬ 
ing  as  1  had  hoped  they  would.  I  am 
especially  disappointed  in  some  heifers 
sired  by  a  dishorned  bull  that  1  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  improve  my  herd.  About  one- 
half  of  my  cows  were  natural  mulley  so 
I  did  not  have  to  use  the  potash  on  all 

of  them.  The  best  cows  I  have  now  are 
those  that  were  neither  dishorned  them¬ 
selves  nor  descended  from  dishorned 
stock,  while  the  poorest  are  those  that 
were  dishorned  themselves  and  descend¬ 
ed  from  dishorned  stock  on  both  sides. 
Dishorning  cattle  seems  to  cause  them 
to  have  short  thick  necks  and  more  in¬ 
clination  to  put  on  fat;  they  also  seem 
less  nervous,  not  so  easily  frightened. 

1  may  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  it  is 
the  dishorning  that  has  caused  the 
change.  I  therefore  hope  you  will  in¬ 
duce  others  of  your  readers  to  give  their 
experience.  a.  k.  lockhart. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  are  the  best  cattle 
for  beef  in  the  world.  When  fat  and  ripe 
they  will  average  much  better  quality 
than  any  other  breed;  will  also  make  a 
better  percentage  of  beef  and  the  beef  is 
more  uniform  throughout  the  whole  car¬ 
cass,  there  being  more  lean  meat  and  less 
fat  than  other  breeds. 

Chicago.  LIBBY,  M’NEILL  &  LIBBY. 


QAI  pQM  AN  wanted  to  work  on  a  liberal 
7  ..  commission  basis,  selling 

DEAl  II  TO  HORNS.  Kills  horns  on  calves.  Never 
fails.  Great  seller.  No  capital  required  to  start 
Circulars  and  particulars  on  request. 

F.  C.  TYLKR,  Petersburg,  Mich. 

The  Arthurs’  Farm  Catalogue  Free. 

of  choicely  bred  trotting  stock,  Warsaw  Chickens, 
Pekin  Ducks,  Erobden  Geese,  W.  W.  H.  Turkeys. 
Homing  Pigeons.  Beagles  and  Cocker  Spaniels.  No 
fancy  prices.  S.  B.  Arthurs,  Brookville,  Pa. 


A  Grand  Bargain  on  20  Reg.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Ewes;  also  a  few  Polled  Durham  Bull  Calves 
J.  E.  WYLER,  Mount  Hope,  Ohio. 


I 


It  Bring*  the  Eggs. 


HUMPHREY  R 

is  sold  on  a  positive  guarantee  to  cut 
more  bone  in  less  time  and  with  less  labor 
than  any  other  or  your  money  back. 

.  J !'l'ldBOIne  Catlg.  and  Egg  Record  free. 

HUMPHREY  &.  SONS, Box  39,  Joliet, III. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  k  SONS,  JOHNSON  k  STOKES, 

Bo*4®”-  Philadelphia. 

GRIFFITH  k  TURNER  CO.,  Baltimore; 


INCUBATOR  ECf,S~Barred  P1ym°nth  Rock  ex- 

liWCUdlvn  LulxO  clusively, $3.5U per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill.  Greene  County,  N.  V. 


lOES  IT  PAY?£,ffi." 


n _ ... 

■  hogs,  horses,  and  poultry  to  becomi 
tested  with  lice,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 

cents  spent  for  Lam  bert’a  Death  to  Lice  will 
k**P  them  clean  and  healthy.  Trial  box  10c  prepaid. 

^  D,  J.  LAMBERT,  Boi  307,  Appooaug,  R.l. 


BHAHUUTED  BLOOD. 


deodorized, 
combined 

roots  and  herbs,  makes  Lee'S  Egg  Maker  the  beet 
poultry  food  of  all.  Makes  hens  lay;  chicks  grow;  cures 
disease  Big  2K  lb.  box  26  cts.  26  Jb.  pail  $io0. 

Qeo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  No.  8  Park  Place,  N.  V. 


DOH’T  SET  HEMS 


tho  satno  old  way 
when  our  new  pl*a 

-  - -  -  1^*1*  it  10  time*. 

1<>0  Egg  llftlfher  Cost*  Only  $2.  Over  14,000  in  use.  lOOOdj 
toatls.  6000  agents  wanted  for  1002. either  mix.  I’lMunnt  work.  Big 
profits.  Catalog  and  1  Oe  Eire  Form n  la  FREE  I f  you  writ*  today 
Natural  lien  Incubator  Co.,  I*  181  Columbus,  Jleb. 


IWPIIR  ATMK  Best  an<J  Cheapest.  For  Catalogue 
IllUUUn  I  UnO  addressG.S.Slnger, Cardington.O. 


TAR  INCUBATORS  EE£T 

We  will  send  free  on  request  our  illustrated  cata- 
- lojrue  of  incubators,  brooders,  foods  and  remedies. 

Bt*r  Incubator  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.J.,  or  38  VeaeySt.,  N.Y. 


About 


Superior  V entilation\ 

Makes  lil.AIHSVlI.I.K  INCUBATORS  the  lea.I!ne| 

H„», - J _ L» _  If  f.  r  .  ... .  .  *  ■ 

>gue« 


liiKli-trrade  machine.  Write  for  elegant  FREE  Catalogue  i 
and  get  convincing  proof.  THE  Itl.A  I  ItSVI  M.K  IN-  J 
CURATOR  CO.,  77  North  SI.,  Blalrsvllle,  Fa. 


Incubators.  From  $6.00  Up. 
Brooders.  From  $4.00  Up. 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  Ligonler,  Ind. 


For  Hens. 

Prof.  Jordan,  Director  of  J 
the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station.j 
^says  in  a  recent  publication: 

“Poultry  feeders  and  farmers 
have  been  much  excited  dur-( 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  by  thej 
exploiting  of  “Red  Albu¬ 
men.”  Doubtless  many  of! 
tuem  have  beeu  victimized. 
One  of  the  preparations  (sold 
under  this  name)  has  prac-, 
tically  no  feeding  value.  Al  l 
so  some  druggists  have  sold 
an  albuminous  compound 
probably  a  by-product, 
which  contains  about  75%, 
protein,  for  about  50  or  60 
cents  a  pound. 

Prof.  Jordan  then  adds;! 
‘Animal  Meal,  which  sup- 
jplies  the  best  albuminoid 
[matter  for  poultry,  con-j 
| tains  more  than  half  as| 
much  protein  and  sells  at 
j 2  to  3  cts.  a  pound." 

This  unsolicited  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 
lis  especially  gratifying  to  us. 

lEnough  for  20  hens,  3  mos.  $1. 

I  roo  lbs . .  $2.25 

I  Always  packed  in  yellow  bags; 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us./ 
Send  for  our  little  book  ’  Thel 
l  Egg"  containing  reports  of  im* 
Iportant  experiments  at  Gov- 
lernmeut  Experiment  Stations. 

The  BOWKER  Co.j 

143  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass.f 


\PCT&R^ 

W  INCUBATORS 

Th«  simplest,  moat  durable,  «he*p- 
•at  firat-claaa  hatcher.  Meneybuk 
if  not  as  represented.  Oireular 
froe;  catalogue  5o.  We  pay  the 

S1°. 


200-Egg  Incubator 

for  $  1 2,8° 

Perfect  In  construction  and 
aotion.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day, 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy.  III. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  IROODEtS. 

1  All  abont  them  in  our  is*  page  eata- 
,  logne.  Hailed  for  4  cents  In  a  tamp*. 

U«s  Moines  lnc.CG.Bi  80,DesMilnii,la,orBx  80,  Buffile.R.f 


R  PATRONS  SAY 


Got  50  chicks  from  50  eertrs  often 

HATCH  EVERY  GOOD  EGG  EVERY  TIME. 

Never  gets  out  of  order.  Needs  no  attention 
at  night.  Regulates  perfectly.  Best  on  earth. 
Catalogue  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


50  Egg  Size  $5  SSWk 


Egrgs  All  Winter. 

The  increase  in  eggs  for  one  week  after  feeding 
Bowker's  Animal  Meal  was  25  per  cent  dally  more 
than  the  week  before,  and  the  second  week  it  was 
W'A  per  cent,  and  still  Increasing.  Have  got  eggs 
every  day  all  Winter.  1  recommend  Bowker’s 
Animal  Meal  to  poultrymen  for  an  egg-producing 

food.  OH  AS.  J.  SETTLE. 

Gallupvllle,  N.  Y. 


SCOTT 

INCUBATORS 

They  are  self-regulating, 
self  ventilating  and  self 
!  moisture  in  system. 
Excel  all  others.  Out 
beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  C  ID  KT  E? 
Send  for  it.  “  l  \  Ea  EL 
O. P. SCOTT, I).  21  LsPorte, Im] 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
In  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
.  ,  .  „  „  i*0  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 

Ask  nearest  offleefor  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
BnlnUo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  JUass.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  THE  WIFE 

AND  CHILDREN, 

Get  an  incubator  that the v  can  run; 
one  that  will  do  good  work  from  the 
start  and  last  for  years.  The  Ku  re 
Hutch  is  made  of  California  red 
wood,  witlil2oz.  cold  rolled  copper  tank, 
kHydro-Safety  Lamp,  Climax  Safety  boiler  and 
Corrugated  Wafer  regulator.  Send  for  our  big 
»-^free  catalog.  It  gives  actual  photographs ot  hun¬ 
dreds  who  are  making  money  with  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator,  Our 
Common  Sense  Brooder  is  the  best.  Send  now. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus, 0. 
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ARGUMENTS  FOR  ANGUS  CATTLE. 

How  do  Angus  cattle  compare  with 
Herefords  and  Short-horns  as  beef  pro¬ 
ducers?  Our  experience  with  this  breed 
covers  a  period  of  17  years.  We  started 
our  Kansas  herds  in  1885,  and,  like  most 
eastern  people,  believed  “good  cattle” 
must  be  red.  So  we  selected  Short¬ 
horns,  and  good  ones.  My  uncle,  on  an 
adjoining  ranch,  preferred  the  Here¬ 
ford,  and  purchased  four  fine  imported 
bulls  at  a  long  price.  Our  ranches  were 
located  only  14  miles  from  that  of 
George  Grant,  the  first  importer  of 
Angus  cattle  to  America.  In  purchas¬ 
ing  our  young  steers  in  the  Fall,  we 
chanced  to  get  quite  a  few  “blacks,” 
sired  by  his  bulls.  Spring  found  these 
“Doddies”  in  better  condition  than  the 
other  cattle.  They  were  the  first  to 
reach  the  feed  wagon  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  to  leave  the  feed  at  night — 
regardless  of  weather.  Fall  found  them 
fat  and  fine,  and,  being  hornless,  we 
decided  to  try  them.  So  in  1887,  we 
purchased  two  imported  heifers  and  a 
bull,  and  from  this  small  beginning 
have  continued  to  increase  our  purebred 
herd  till  it  now  numbers  125.  In  the 
meantime,  we  used  the  purebred  bulls 
on  our  Short-horn  cows.  This  proved 
a  grand  cross,  the  offspring  being  black 
and  hornless,  with  fine  size  anu  quality, 
frequently  weighing  over  500  pounds 
on  the  average  at  weaning  time,  and 
selling  at  $5.50  per  100  on  the  farm. 
We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  we 
made  no  mistake  in  this  selection,  and 
a  number  of  our  neighbors  think  the 
same  way,  as  there  are  now  about  30 
of  them  using  purebred  Angus  bulls. 
An  enumeration  of  a  few  of  their  good 
qualities  may  not  be  out  of  place.  A 
purebred — not  a  grade — Angus  bull  dis¬ 
horns  the  calves  and  makes  them  one 
color  and  type.  The  calves  when  born 
are  very  small,  making  the  loss  in  calv¬ 
ing,  especially  in  heifers,  practically 
nothing,  while  with  the  Short-horns  it 
was  large.  They  are  very  prolific;  our 
imported  heifers  never  missed  a  calf  in 
15  years;  they  are  good  mothers  and 
sticklers.  They  weigh  equal  to  the 
Short-horn,  and  heavier  than  the  Here¬ 
ford  under  same  conditions.  Flies  do 
not  bother  them  as  they  do  red  cattle. 
A  comparison  of  the  number  of  each  of 
these  breeds  show  that  there  are  omy 
about  40,000  purebred  Angus  cattle  of 
breeding  age  in  America,  while  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  oi  Herefords 
and  Short-horns.  These  figures  alone 
show  that  the  Angus  bull  has  no  equal 
as  an  improver,  for  the  fact  that  the 
great  beef  markets  are  “topped”  oftener 
by  Angus  bullocks  than  by  both  the 
other  breeds  combined  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted,  and  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  15  years.  The  fat  stock 
shows  of  America,  as  well  as  England, 
prove  these  statements,  the  Angus 
breed  having  won  75  per  cent  of  the 
“championships”  for  several  years — 
both  alive  and  on  the  block.  In  Eng¬ 
land  last  year  the  Angus  made  a  clean 

Sweep.  CHARL.ES  E.  SUTTON. 

Russell,  Kan. 


DRY  NURSES  FOR  BABY  PIGS. 

I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  by 
C.  S.  Plumb  in  February  1  issue  on  rais¬ 
ing  pigs  by  hand.  He  asks  for  reports 
from  others.  One  cold  day  last  Winter 
my  husband  brought  me  in  two  little 
pigs  a  few  hours  old.  It  was  snowing 
and  blowing  hard,  and  the  rest  of  lit¬ 
ter  had  perished  before  found.  I  took 
skim-milk  diluted  with  water,  warmed 
it,  and  putting  my  finger  in  the  pig’s 
mouth  poured  the  milk  in  with  a  tea¬ 
spoon,  just  a  little  at  a  time  the  first 
day.  1  fed  them  before  going  to  bed, 
about  10  o’clock,  and  again  as  soon  as 
I  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  before  they 
were  24  hours  old  they  would  drink 
from  a  tiny  howl.  I  had  to  keep  them 
in  the  house  for  two  weeks,  the  weather 
being  very  cold  and  stormy.  Then  1 
moved  them  to  the  wood  house  and  fed 


them  when  I  first  got  up  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  forenoon,  at  noon,  middle  of 
afternoon,  and  at  night,  always  giving 
them  the  warm  milk  before  retiring.  I 
never  saw  pigs  do  any  better,  but  right 
then  I  made  a  mistake  by  letting  them 
have  all  the  undiluted  milk  they  could 
drink  at  a  time.  It  was  too  strong  and 
killed  them.  If  I  had  limited  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  diluted  it  they  would  have  got 
along  all  right,  for  I  never  saw  finer 
looking  nor  livelier  pigs.  I  have  raised 
them  when  older,  and  had  no  trouble; 
also  have  brought  to  life  when  almost 
dead  and  kept  them  till  strong  enough 
to  give  back  to  the  mother.  I  think  Mr. 
Plumb’s  mistake  lay  in  feeding  too 
often  and  not  diluting  the  milk. 

Illinois.  farmer’s  wife. 

If  C.  S.  Plumb  had  left  out  the  sugar 
and  put  one-tenth  buttermilk  in  the 
cow’s  milk,  then,  instead  of  giving  the 
little  pigs  all  they  would  eat,  had  let 
them  have  only  a  little  at  a  time  (per¬ 
haps  from  one  to  three  tablespoonfuls 
at  first,  giving  more  as  they  grew  older) 
I  think  he  would  have  had  better  suc¬ 
cess  with  them.  A  good  way  to  keep 
them  warm  is  to  have  a  barrel  sawn  in 
two;  put  some  straw  in  the  bottom,  then 
a  two-gallon  jug  or  jar  filled  with  hot 
water  for  warmth  set  in  the  center.  If 
a  jar  is  used  lay  a  hot  soapstone  over  it 
to  hold  heat;  if  very  cold  a  piece  of  old 
carpet  may  be  thrown  over  the  top  of 
the  barrel  at  night,  taking  care  not  to 
exclude  all  the  air.  MRS.  j.  j.  j. 

Michigan. 


A  few  years  since  I  lost  a  fine  sow 
that  left  a  dozen  motherless  pigs  about 
two  days  old.  Thinking  it  would  be 
more  trouble  to  raise  them  than  they 
would  be  worth  I  gave  several  of  them 
away  to  neighbors.  We  fed  the  little 
pigs  with  new  milk,  while  yet  warm 
from  the  cow,  or  else  warmed  it  for 
them  on  the  stove.  After  trying  to 
teach  them  to  suck  a  quill  with  a  soft 
rag  around  it  with  no  success,  we  fed 
them  with  a  teaspoon  from  a  small  cup. 
After  being  fed  two  or  three  times  they 
learned  to  drink,  and  the  second  day 
they  were  eating  from  a  small  trough 
as  well  and  better  than  some  pigs  that 
I  have  bought,  when  four  weeks  old. 
The  neighbors  to  whom  we  had  given 
some  of  the  pigs  were  all  successful  in 
raising  them  to  be  good  hogs  above  the 
average.  We  gave  them  new  milk  about 
a  week,  and  then  gave  them  warm  skim- 
milk,  and  in  fact,  they  would  eat  any¬ 
thing  that  is  usually  fed  to  a  pig  four 
weeks  old.  I  know  of  several  instances 
where  pigs  a  few  days  old  were  raised 
by  artificial  means  with  little  trouble. 

New  York.  s.  c.  a. 


GOMBAIILT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  sate,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Spraiun,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $>1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHY  NOT  BUY  A  FENCE 
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that  will  last  a  lifetime  ?  It  costs  no  more  pound  for 
pound,  to  secure  the  Frost  Fence,  containing  all 
hard  high  carbon  spring  wire,  with  twice  the  strength 

of  soft  wire  fences.  Catalogue  free.  C _ i 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  Cleveland,  Ohio' 


“  FROM  COW 
TO  COUNTER” 


We  furnish 
everything  needed 
to  handle 

Milk  and  Its 
Products. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Make  Milk. 


Catalogues  of 
Creamery  Supplies, 
Dairy  Goods, 
Silos,  Powers,  etc., 
— FREE— 


MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFC.  CO., 
Agents  Wanted.  Rutland,  Vermont. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Don’t  Blame 

The  Dealer 


because  he  can’t  sell  you  fence  as  cheap  as  we  can.  Ho 
has  to  make  a  profit  for  himself  in  addition  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  profit.  He  makes  you  pay  it.  We  soli  our 

ADVANCE  FENGE 

direct  from  factory  to  farmer  at  manufacturer’s 

? .rices.  No  middleman’s  profit — justonesmall  manurac- 
urer’s  profit.  The  fence  is  all  right — just  ask  somebody 
who  uses  it.  Send  for  circulars  and  special  discounts. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  113  L  Bt.,.Peorla,  111. 


WIRE  FENCE 

Heavy  lateral  wires,  heavy  hard  steel  stays,  colled 
spring  wire.  Sure  Griplock.  In  strength,  appearance, 
md  durability,  the  Hard  Steel  cannot  bo  excelled. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  _ 

THE  HARD  STEED  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 


BEST  FENGE  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY 

Save  time  and  money  by  building  a  good  stout 
fence  containing  WIRES  ALD  DARGE  IN  SIZE. 
UO  to  35  cents  per  rod.  Wire  at  wholesale 
prices  to  farmers.  Catalog  free.  Agents  Wanted. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  AND  WIRE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O 


NO  “LOCKS”,  “STAPLES”, 

or  “Ratchets”  to  lose  off  with  PAGE  FENCE. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  JIICII. 


Factory  to  Farm 

at  wholesale  prices.  The  Best 
Fenceon  earth.  Catalogue  free 
THE  CLEVELAND  FENCE  CO  , 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WIRE  FENCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

Also  Coiled  spring,  plain  and  Barb  wire.  Send  for  Cat. 
and  prices.  W.  II.  Mason  &  Co.,  Box  (j7,  Leesburg,  O. 
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stretch  an  Amerlcnu  Field 
•and  Hog  Fence  “till  it  sings”  and  it 
I  will  outwear  half  a  dozen  slack  wire  I 
•  fences.  Heatwon’tloosen  it, cold  can’t  I 
"  snap  it  because  t  lie  tension  curve  keeps  I 
■it  always  taut— takes  up  the  tension. 

I  Made  of  large  wires,  of  the  best  ma- 1 
Itesial 


,  secure 


I  AMERICAN 


and  woven  perfectly  so  as  to  I 
the  full  strength  of  the  wires  in  I 
the  fabric.  This  ready-built,  woven 
J  steel  wire  fence  is  wonderfully  low  in  I 
■price.  For  a  small  farm  or  a  great  | 
(ranch  or  plantation  the 

J23U  FENCE  I 

|  keeps  stock  in  place  and  protects  crops  per- 1 
j  fectly,  and  it  lasts  alife  time.  Built  of  high  l 
““  grade  steel,  heavily  galvanized  I 

before  weaving.  Every  rod\ 
is  guaranteed*  Sold  every- 1 
[ where.  If  your  dealer] 
|  hasn't  it,  write  to 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  | 
Chicago,  New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Denver. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


IDEAL 
SAP  SPOUT 

Made  open  or  closed.  Send  for  dealers’ 
price  list  and  catalogue  of  full  lme  of 

MAPLE  SUGAR  GOODS. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  IVIIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines,  bizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  pmver 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  TCm\  Any  Place 
V|-,ll  By  Any  One 

1/  For  Auy  Pur  pose 
Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Clubbing  List. 

Wo  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper  or  magazine. 
We  give  you  a  Ust  below.  If  you  do  not  find  all  you 
want  here,  send  us  a  list,  and  we  will  quote  you  price 
by  return  mail.  It  will  save  you  trouble  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  us  at  one  time.  The  price  opposite 
each  paper  is  our  price  to  you  for  it.  Every  order 
must,  of  course,  Include  a  subscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  at  $1.  To  make  up  a  list  start  with 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y,  at  11,  then  take  as  many  of  the  others 
as  you  need  at  price  opposite  each. 

American  Bee  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill .  10.95 

American  Poultry  Journal,  Chicago.  Ill . 30 

American  Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago,  Ill . 80 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago.  Ill .  .30 

American  Queen,  New  York . 45 

Arena,  The,  Now  York .  1  30 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston.  Mass .  3.26 

Ave  Marta,  Notre  Dame,  lnd .  1.70 

A  B’ew  Hens,  Boston,  Mass . 20 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Mich . 00 

Babyhood,  New  York . 00 

Blade,  Toledo,  O . fiO 

Blooded  Stock,  Oxford,  Pa . 15 

Baptist  Union,  Chicago,  Ill . 80 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Cincinnati,  0 . 40 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Irvington,  N.  Y . 85 

Courler-Jottrnal,  Louisville,  Ky  (begin  Jan.  1).. .  00 

Cleveland  Daily  World,  Cleveland,  0 .  1.30 

Century,  New  York .  3.60 

Christian  Herald,  New  York .  1.10 

Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga . 75 

Commercial  Tribune,  Cincinnati,  0 . 45 

Cleveland  Leader,  Cleveland,  O . 80 

Conkey's  Homo  Journal,  Chicago,  111 . 25 

Courier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 75 

Chronicle  Telegraph,  Pittsburg,  l’a . 60 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  O .  1.40 

Courant  (Daily',  Hartford,  Conn .  6.50 

Courant  (Semi-Weekly),  Hartford,  Conn . 85 

Columbus  Press  Post,  Columbus,  0 . 85 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 55 

Drainage  Journal,  Indianapolis,  lnd .  l.tO 

Demorest’s,  New  York . 95 

Designer,  New  York . 96 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 55 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O . . 55 

Evangelist.  New  York .  3.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York . 90 

Examiner,  New  York .  1.85 

Examiner  (Daily)  San  Francisco,  Cal .  6.40 

Examiner  (Weekly)  San  Francisco,  Cal .  1.20 

Every  Where,  New  York . 40 

Forum,  New  York .  2.60 

Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich . 75 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  New  York . 85 

Farm  Poultry,  Boston.  Mass . 70 

Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star, Montreal,  Can.  .80 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  0 . 60 

Globe  Democrat  (Weekly),  St.  Louis,  Mo . 80 

Golden  Days,  Philadelphia.  Pa .  2.35 

Grape  Belt,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y . .  .90 

Good  Literature.  New  York . 25 

Household,  New  York . 70 

Horse  Review,  Chicago,  Ill .  1.60 

Horse  World,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  1.20 

Harper’s  Bazar,  New  York . 90 

Harper's  Magazine,  New  York .  3.30 

Harper’s  Weekly,  New  York .  3.30 

Housekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 40 

Housewife,  New  York . 25 

Hoard’s  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls . 66 

Holstein-Friesian  Register,  Brattleboro,  Vt . 90 

Home  Journal,  Boston,  Mass .  2.35 

Independent,  New  York .  1.90 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago,  111 . 75 

Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tiffin, 0 . 26 

Journal,  Boston,  ijass . 95 

Judge,  New  York .  4.10 

Jersey  Bulletin,  Indianapolis,  lnd .  1.10 

Journal,  Indianapolis,  lnd . 55 

Little  Folks,  New  York .  1.30 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  1.75 

Ledger  Monthly,  New  York . 80 

Living  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  1.60 

Leslie's  Weekly,  New  York .  3.10 

Motherhood,  New  York . 60 

National  Tribune,  Washington.  I).  C . 95 

North  American  Review,  Now  York .  4.10 

Nows  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C . 60 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dayton,  0 . 30 

Our  Grange  Homes,  Boston,  Mass . 75 

Outlook,  The,  New  York. .  2.86 

Poultry  Keeper,  Quincy,  Ill . 30 

Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 85 

Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  N.  Y . 30 

Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 85 

Post  Express,  Rochester,  N»Y . 60 

Puck,  New  York . 4.10 

Review  of  Reviews,  New  York .  2.10 

Register,  Wheeling,  W.  Va . 80 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  11! . 40 

Republican,  The  (Weekly),  Springfield,  Mass . 90 

Sabbath  Reading,  New  York . 45 

Scribner’s  Magazine,  New  York .  2.86 

Scientific  American,  New  York .  2.00 

Spirit  of  the  Times . 3.20 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 20 

Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  lnd . 30 

Swine  Breeder’s  Journal,  Indianapolis,  lud . 45 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 80 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York .  2.60 

Success,  New  York . 85 

Table  Talk,  Philadelphia.  Pa . 85 

Tribune  Review.  New  York . 85 

Thrlce-a-Wcek  Tribune,  New  York .  1.10 

Times  (Weekly  .  Cincinnati.  0 . 40 

Toledo  Bee,  Toledo,  O . 40 

Truth,  New  York .  1.95 

Union  Gospel  News,  Cleveland,  O .  .30 

Wool  Markets  and  Sheep,  Chicago,  Ill .  130 

Witness,  New  York . 85 

Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  O . 70 

World,  Tri-Weekly,  New  York . 66 

Youths’ Companion . Renewal,  1.75 

Young  People’s  Weekly,  Chicago,  HI . 40 
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A  STRONG  PLEA  FOR  DAi HYMEN. 
The  Eastern  Farmers'  Portion. 

„  Part  I. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Association  at 
its  last  meeting  in  Chicago  opposed  the 
Grout  anti-oleo  bill.  One  of  the  strongest 
speeches  in  support  of  the  bill  was  made 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  give  it  here  as  one  of  the  best  industrial 
arguments  for  the  bill: 

The  Grout  bill,  which  proposes  to  put 
a  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  and  to 
place  the  responsibility  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  measure  upon  the  Federal 
authorities,  is  not  a  bill  to  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  uncolored  oleomargarine,  the 
poor  man’s  substitute  for  butter,  nor  to 
fax  oleomargarine  out  of  existence.  It 
is  merely,  as  has  been  well  said,  to  tax 
the  fraud  out  of  oleomargarine,  for  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  is  a  fraud;  it  is  col¬ 
ored  to  imitate  butter,  so  that  it  may  be 
sold  as  butter  to  people  who  want  but¬ 
ter,  ask  for  butter  and  pay  for  butter. 
It  is  not  colored  for  any  other  earthly 
reason.  The  purpose  of  the  Grout  bill 
is  not  to  increase  the  cost  of  living,  nor 
to  prevent  the  cheapening  of  the  diet  of 
the  workingman;  it  will  not  do  this.  It 
is  to  insure  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
for  what  it  is;  the  workingman  who 
wants  it  will  get  it  cheaper  than  he  will 
if  it  is  colored  and  sold  to  him  as  but¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  bill  to  prevent  counterfeit¬ 
ing,  to  prevent  fraud,  and  nothing  more. 

This  Association  has  in  the  past  put 
itself  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  Grout 
bill.  This  action  is  construed  in  the 
East  as  opposition  to  the  dairy  industry. 

I  happen  to  belong  to  four  representa¬ 
tive  associations  of  live-stock  men  in 
Pennsylvania,  none  of  which  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Association,  and  on  account 
of  the  impression  that  this  organization 
is  the  friend  of  bull  butter  as  against 
cow  butter.  The  Pennsylvania  Breeders’ 
Association,  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy 
Union  and  the  Pennsylvania  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  have  not  joined  with  you  for 
this  reason.  The  Pennsylvania  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Association  was  a  member 
and  withdrew  after  your  hostile  action 
on  the  Grout  bill  last  year.  All  that  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  East  want  is  pro¬ 
tection  against  unfair,  dishonest  compe¬ 
tition.  Many  States  have  endeavored  to 
protect  themselves  against  this  fraud  by 
the  enactment  of  State  laws,  but  in 
every  State  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws  is  difficult  by  virtue  of  their  lack 
of  uniformity  among  the  States,  and  on 
account  of  their  failure  to  apply  to  orig¬ 
inal  packages  in  interstate  trade.  Only 
a  Federal  statute  can  cover  the  ground 
fairly,  and  one  is  sorely  needed. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  the  eastern  farmer  is  working 
under.  There  was  a  time  not  so  long 
ago,  when  the  beef,  mutton  and  pork 
used  in  the  cities  of  the  East  were  pro¬ 
duced  on  eastern  farms.  Farm  land  was 
worth  from  $75  to  $200  per  acre.  Then 
came  a  time  when  the  Government,  with 
the  cordial  approval  of  these  eastern 
farmers,  gave  to  settlers  in  the  West 
virgin,  fertile  farms,  or  sold  such  farms 
for  nominal  prices.  Great  railroau  sys¬ 
tems  built  lines  into  these  new  regions 
and  carried  their  products  to  the  East 
at  rates  proportionately  lower  than  were 
charged  the  eastern  farmer.  It  became 
impossible  for  the  eastern  farmer  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  meat  and 
grain  markets  with  the  western  farmer, 
encouraged  in  effect  by  governmental 
and  corporate  subsidy,  and  so  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  meat  and  grain  production  has 
been  relinquished  to  the  West.  In  the 
free  use  of  public  lands,  the  beef  cattle 
and  the  sheep  industries  are  still  receiv¬ 
ing  enormous  governmental  subsidies 
in  comparison  with  which  the  subsidy 
asked  for  ocean  steamships  is  a  mere 
bagatelle.  This  is  the  sort  of  competi¬ 
tion  that  confronts  the  eastern  farmer; 
competition  as  strong  as  ever  confront¬ 
ed  and  crushed  out  an  industry,  compe¬ 
tition  keener  than  hau  to  be  met  by  the 
rivals  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  : 
But  agriculture  in  the  East  is  not  crush¬ 


ed,  far  from  it,  and  largely  because  it  is 
sustained  by  dairying.  It  is  true  that 
farm  lands  have  lost  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  their  value,  and  that  good  luO- 
acre  and  200-acre  farms  may  be  bought 
for  the  cost  of  their  fences  and  build¬ 
ings,  and  that  there  is  a  constant  migra¬ 
tion  from  farms  to  towns;  but  there  are 
still  as  many  and  as  good  farms  and 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania  as  ever,  and  all 
are  making  a  living  and  are  educating 
their  children.  That  the  present  mea¬ 
sure  of  success  is  possible  is  due  more 
to  dairying  than  to  any  other  thing. 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows. 

Will  you  give  me  the  best  ration  under 
these  conditions  for  milch  cows?  Hay  is 
worth  $9  a  ton  (Timothy  or  grain  hay,  oats, 
barley  and  wheat  cut  green) ;  bran,  $13  a 
ton;  shorts.  $20;  oats,  $16;  oil  cake,  five 
cents  a  pound.  I  have  plenty  of  mangels 
and  carrots  to  feed.  I  am  getting  $1.60  per 
100  pounds  for  milk  at  barn.  f.  g. 

Kalispell,  Mont. 

F.  G.  should  be  able  to  make  up  a  very 
satisfactory  ration  by  feeding  plenty 
of  hay  and  mangels.  Those  offer  the 
cheapest  rough  food  that  you  mention, 
and  mangels  or  carrots  are  excellent 
food  for  dairy  cattle.  A  1,000-pound  cow 
can  be  fed  30  pounds  of  mangels  or  car¬ 
rots  with  hay  to  great  advantage.  Of 
the  concentrated  foods  given,  bran  offers 
the  best  choice  and  the  cheapest,  with 
oats  second.  I  can’t  understand  the 
price  on  oil  meal  being  so  high,  even  in 
Montana.  I  have  on  my  desk  postal 
card  quotations  from  Chicago,  dated 
January  29,  listing  oil  meal  in  one  ton 
lots  at  $28.50  f.  o.  b.,  or  $28  in  carload 
lots.  The  freight  to  Montana  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  commission  should  not  make  oil 
meal  extravagantly  high,  as  F.  G.  quotes 
it.  Oil  meal  is  a  valuable  feed  for  dairy 
cattle,  and  one  should  be  able  to  pay 
close  to  two  cents  a  pound  for  it,  and 
feed  with  profit.  According  to  the  feeds 
you  have  available,  I  should  feed  a  cow 
in  good  average  milk  flow,  about  eight 
pounds  per  day  of  a  mixture  of  half 
bran  and  half  ground  oats,  and  if  oil 
meal  could  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
price,  would  add  a  pound  or  so  a  day  of 
this.  Then  hay  and  roots  can  make  up 
the  remainder  of  the  ration. 

c.  s.  PLUMB. 


Promoting  Farmers’  Institutes.— As  the  | 
farmers’  institutes  throughout  the  country 
are  now  going  the  rounds,  perhaps  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  what  the  farmers  of  Warren 
Co.,  Pa.,  are  doing  for^  the  advancement  of 
institute  work.  One  year  ago  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  at  one  of  our  State  institutes  held  in 
the  county,  an  organization  was  formed 
called  the  Farmers’  and  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Warren  County,  each  member  to  be 
assessed  50  cents  annually,  the  money  thus 
raised  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  institutes  to  be  held  in  the  county.  We 
have  held  two  Institutes  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  formed.  The  Association  is  slowly 
gaining  in  membership.  We  hope  in  a  few 
years  to  be  able  to  hold  two  or  three  insti¬ 
tutes  each  year.  l.  d. 

Lander,  Pa. 


For  close  skimming  and 
r  quiet  and  easy  running  the 
National  Hand  Separator  has  no 
equal  among  hand  separators.  We  are 
ready  to  prove  this  at  your  home  by 
sending  a 

NATIONAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

anywhere  on  10  days’  free  trial,  to  be 
placed  in  competition,  if  you  like,  with 
any  other  separator.  If  itdon’t  back  up 
every  claim  we  make  you  can  return  it 
at  once  at  our  expense.  Prices  aston 
ishingly  low.  For  particulars,  write  to 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


rite  to 


A  $4.75  Free  Premium 

for  the  month  of  February  will  be 
given  to  every  purchaser  of 

Superior  Cream  Extractor. 
Farmers  and  dairymen  indorse  it 
Because  It  separates  the  cream  quick¬ 
ly  and  thoroughly;  because  it  does 
not  mix  water  and  milk  together;  be¬ 
cause  its  price  makes  it  available  for 
-every  one.  Write  us  at  once  for  par- 
'Sticulars  In  regard  to  our  Great  Febru¬ 
ary  Offer.  Superior  Fence  Machine 
Co. ,184  Grand  River  A  ve., Detroit, Mich  I 


THE 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

DOES 

PERFECT  WORK 

Miss.  Agricultural  and 
Mech.  College. 

Agricultural  Coll.  Miss. 
Dec.  31,  1901. 

The  Separator  (U.  S.)  has  done 
perfect  work. 

J.S.  MOORE, 

Acting  Instructor. 

REMEMBER 
IT  RECEIVED 

HIGHEST  AWARD 

At  Pan-American 
Exposition,  1901 

Buy  the  U.  S.  and  have 
the  Best 

“The  Kind  That  Gets 
AK  the  Cream.” 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer& 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


EMPIRF 

THE  LEADING  ^ 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

U.5.BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO.. BLOOMFIELD  N  J 

WESTERN  OFFICE  FISHER  BLDG  CHICAGO. 


[Sharpies  Tubular 

1  FARM 

Cream  Separators 

The  Wonder  of  the  New  Century.  Greatest 
step  ever  made  In  advanced  Cream 
Separator  construction. 

Superior  as  the  Sharpies  Separa¬ 
tors  have  always  been,  these  Tubu¬ 
lar  machines  are  far  ahead  and 
completely  distance  every  competi¬ 
tor.  They  are  worth  double  the  money 
because  guaranteed  under  usual  condi¬ 
tions  to  produce  enough  more  butter 
than  the  best  competing  separator  to 
pay  fully  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 

whole  first  cost  of  the  - - 

machine. 

We  absolutely  warrant 
It  and  glee  free  trial  to 
pi-orelt. 

Our  factory  Is  run¬ 
ning  double  turn,  one 
gang  all  day  and  one 
all  night,  forthe dairy¬ 
man  who  sees  this  ma¬ 
chine  buys  it. 

In  addition  to  yielding 
more  butter  it  Is  »ery  light 
running.  A  600  lbs  per 
hour  Tubular  turns  as 
easily  as  a  previous  300 
lbs  per  hour  machine 
No  aisksto  bother 
with  and  get  out 
of  order,  no  com¬ 
plications.  Washed 
in  two  minutes.Top 
of  milk  vat  waist  high. 

Highest  award— Gold  medal  and  spec¬ 
ial  Knights  decoration  at  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Valuable  book  “Business  Dairy  in  ir 
and  catalog  No  163,  free. 

Sharpies  Co,.  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Save$  1 0  per  Cow 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

“Alpha"  and  “Baby"styles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortland  t  8treet, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


It’s  Almost 

Past  Believing 

the  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  this  machine  saves 
you.  say  nothing  of  increased  crops  its  use  will  produce. 


Et  spreads  ail  kinds  of  manure, 
lime,  salt,  ashes,  compost,  etc., 
rapidly,  evenly  and  better  than 
It  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  hard 
lumpy,  caked,  coarse,  strawy  or 
stalky  tue  manure  is. 


THE  IMPROVED  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER 


will  tear  it  apart,  make  it  fine  and  spread  it  Just  where  you  want  it  and  in  any  desired  quantity  per  acre. 
Greatly  improved  for  1901.  Send  for  our  new  Illustrated  catalog,  which  describes  Improvements  In  de¬ 
tail,  and  tells  about  “How  to  Grow  Big  Crops.”  Catalog  mailed  free. 

Heuieuiber  that  the.  only  original  anti  genuine  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  is  the  one 
made  by  ourselves.  KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  38,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y« 


1  f1  HH  f  Pulverizing  Harrow 

ft  V IVI  k  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Agents 

Wanted 


Leveler 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 
I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NewYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco,  etc. 
Sizes  3  to  13 1-2  Feet 

The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 

Riding-  Harrow 

■on  earth.  We 

. . .  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 
all  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

OllANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MER.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


Our  POTATO 


ALSO 

PLANTS 

CORN. 

BEANS. 

ENSILAGE. 

DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZER. 


WE  MAKE 

CUTTERS, 

WEEDERS, 

SPRAYERS, 

DIGGERS. 

SORTERS. 

BARREL  CHURNS. 

POST-HOLE 

AUGERS, 

LAWN  SWINGS. 


THE  ONLY  CONCERN  IN  THE  WORLD  MAKING  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  POTATO  MACHINERY. 
AN  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION.  TWENTY  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET 
_ WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE.  C 


ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.  iUSSS. 
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FEEDING  MANGELS  TO  HENS. 

To  my  mind,  L.  J.  W.  of  Summit,  R. 
I.,  in  his  article  on  page  46,  tells  in  a  few 
words  the  chief  cause  of  his  hens’  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  well;  namely,  that  “Once  a 
week  mangels  enough  to  last  several 
days  are  thrown  into  the  coops.”  Not 
that  mangels  are  not  good  for  hens, 
hut  that  is  not  the  right  way  to  feed 
them,  as  I  have  found  by  experience. 
Last  Winter  I  had  a  large  quantity  of 
fine  mangels,  and  began  feeding  them  to 
the  hens  about  November  1.  The  beets 
were  cut  in  halves  and  placed  in  racks 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  hens  were 
very  fond  of  them,  and  were  given  as 
many  as  they  would  eat  up  clean  during 
the  day,  after  they  had  their  morning 
mash.  I  was  expecting  fine  results,  but 
soon  found  that  something  was  wrong. 
The  number  of  eggs  decreased,  instead 
of  increasing,  as  was  usual  with  my 
flock  at  that  time  of  the  year;  the  hens 
were  inclined  to  loss  of  appetite,  and 
their  droppings  were  rather  thin.  I  was 
slow  to  lay  the  blame  to  the  mangels, 
as  they  are  of  the  nature  of  green  food, 
and  the  hens  relished  them  so  much; 
but  I  was  finally  convinced  that  they 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  and 
concluding  that  it  was  tue  quantity  and 
not  the  quality  that  was  at  fault,  I  be¬ 
gan  feeding  a  limited  supply  after  the 
grain  feed  in  the  evening.  Soon  all  was 
well,  and  I  continued  the  practice  with 
satisfactory  results  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Since  then  I  have  watched  the  re¬ 
sults  of  feeding  cabbage  and  other  green 
foods,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
best  time  to  feed  them  is  always  after 
the  regular  evening  grain. 

As  reasons  for  this  practice,  I  have 
observed  that  hens  with  full  range  al¬ 
ways  forage  vigorously  just  before  going 
to  roost,  even  when  fed  a  full  allowance 
or  grain,  and  hence  green  food  at  this 
time  must  supply  a  natural  want.  As 
the  supply  of  succulent  food  is  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  in  Winter,  the  fowls  relish 
it  accordingly,  and  if  given  large  quan¬ 
tities  at  a  time  when  they  are  at  all 
hungry  they  will  gorge  themselves  with 
it,  and  will  not  eat  as  much  as  they 
should  of  more  nutritious  food.  Some 
one  may  object  that  many  hens  lay  well 
all  through  the  Summer  on  little  but 
natural  forage,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  hens  have  a  wider  se¬ 
lection,  and  find  much  food  that  is  of 
a  higher  nutritive  value  than  most  of 
the  green  food  commonly  used  in  Win¬ 
ter;  also  that  higher  nutrition  is  re¬ 
quired  in  Winter  than  in  Summer. 
Whether  the  reasons  given  cover  the 
whole  ground  or  not,  I  know  nothing 
has  helped  me  so  much  to  maintain 
the  even  health  and  laying  condition  of 
my  flock,  in  so  far  as  food  is  concerned, 
as  the  change  in  feeding  I  have  just  de¬ 
scribed  D.  L.  H. 

New  Cumberland,  Pa. 


Rambouillet  and  Dorset  Cross. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  it  would  be  to 

cross  the  Rambouillet  and  the  Dorset  sheep 
together.  How  heavy  is  the  fleece  of  Dor- 
sets  and  Rambouillets?  p.  r. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 

A  first-class,  thick-meated  Dorset  ram, 
bred  to  a  flock  of  grade  Rambouillet 
ewes  should  produce  a  class  of  very  sal¬ 
able  mutton  lambs  or  sheep.  The  wool 
in  that  case  would  be  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration,  and  such  lambs  should  if 
anything  be  hardier  than  the  Dorset 
blood,  and  much  better  fleshed  than  the 
Rambouillet  lambs.  A  Rambouillet  ram 
on  a  grade  Dorset  flock  would  give  hardy 
stock,  with  more  wool  producing  capac¬ 
ity,  but  not  so  good  mutton.  Of  the  two 
crosses  I  prefer  the  former.  In  ability 
to  produce  young,  each  breed  ranks  very 
high,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  much 
advantage  in  this  respect  on  either  side. 
One  can  get  early  lambs  from  ewes  of 
either  breed.  But  in  the  meat  markets 
the  first  cross  referred  to  will  bring  the 
best  price,  and  perhaps  the  quickest  re¬ 
turns.  The  Rambouillet,  in  my  experi¬ 


ence  of  10  years’  handling,  ranks  high 
in  milk  production,  so  that  with  these 
as  mothers  plenty  of  nourishment  should 
push  along  fast-growing  lambs.  A  good 
Rambouillet  ram  will  shear  16  pounds 
or  more.  During  1877  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Farm,  at  Rambouillet,  France,  15 
adult  rams  yielded  fleeces  averaging  16 
pounds  9.3  ounces  each  in  weight,  while 
324  breeding  eyes  3%  years  old  and  over 
averaged  nine  pounds  13.1  ounces  per 
fleece,  while  521  ewes  of  all  ages  aver¬ 
aged  10  pounds  3.1  ounces  per  fleece. 
This  represents  French  blood,  while  Ger¬ 
man  breeding  carries  more  weight  and 
more  fleece.  •  A  good  Dorset  ram  will 
shear  12  pounds,  but  this  breed,  so  far 
as  my  observation  extends,  tends  to  in¬ 
ferior  wooling,  particularly  in  covering 
and  weight,  as  compared  with  the 
Shropshire  or  Oxford.  The  ewes  will 
shear  about  seven  pounds,  when  of  the 
better  class.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Worms  in  a  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  badly  troubled  with 
worms,  the  long  round  kind  eight  to  11 
inches  long  and  as  large  as  a  lead  pencil 
in  the  middle.  I  find  this  remedy  in  an  old 
manuscript  book  of  recipes:  One  dram 
white  hellebore  powder,  one  dram  sulphate 
of  iron,  one  ounce  flaxseed  meal.  The 
above  for  one  dose  given  at  night  in  bran 
mash  and  repeated  in  48  hours;  “two  doses 
enough  for  any  case.”  I  wish  to  ask 
whether  the  above  would  be  safe  to  use, 
and  likely  to  be  effectual.  e.  d.  q. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  being  one  of  the 
most  active  general  vermicides  we  have, 
should  relieve  the  horse  of  most  of  his 
intestinal  worms  if  given  in  sufficient 
large  doses.  For  a  horse  the  dose  is  two 
to  four  ounces,  according  to  size  of  ani¬ 
mal,  and  it  should  always  be  adminis¬ 
tered  well  shaken  up  in  oil  or  milk.  It 
is  usually  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
dose  more  than  once  or  twice  during  the 
season.  The  turpentine  is  most  effective 
when  given  on  an  empty  stomach  and 
followed  by  an  active  purgative,  three- 
fourths  to  one  ounce  doses.  Another 
good  vermicide  and  tonic  would  be: 
Powdered  dry  sulphate  of  iron  three 
parts,  powdered  aloes  two  parts,  gentian 
eight  parts,  mix  and  feed  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  twice  a  day. 

Developing  a  Heifer;  Sulphur. 

I  am  trying  to  raise  cows  and  make  but¬ 
ter.  I  have  a  two-year-old  Jersey  heifer 
which  when  only  six  months  gone  aborted. 
Since  then  I  have  milked  her  about  four 
months.  She  gives  about  three  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  not  enough  to  pay  for  her 
meal  ration  and  the  work  of  milking  her. 
I  could  dry  her  off  with  very  little  trouble. 
Would  I  better  do  it?  She  is  due  to  calve 
again  in  September.  Would  her  udder  and 
teats  be  larger  next  season,  and  would  she 
give  more  milk  after  next  calving,  if  I 
continue  to  strip  her?  For  calf  cholera  or 
white  scours  put  a  tablespoonful  of  sul¬ 
phur  in  each  feed;  sure  thing.  One  man 
in  this  locality  has  fed  sulphur  to  his  cows, 
and  though  all  his  neighbors’  herds  were 
affected  his  escaped  abortion.  d.  a.  k. 

Waitsfield,  Vt. 

Most  certainly  milk  this  heifer  just 
as  long  as  you  can  get  a  drop,  if  you 
intend  to  keep  her.  If  her  breeding  is 
right  and  she  has  a  strong  dairy  con¬ 
formation  keep  her,  because  you  can  get 
her  in  milk  again  cheaper  and  quicker 
than  to  raise  another,  provided,  of 
course,  that  you  raise  your  own  stock, 
and  your  farm  practice  is  gauged  ac¬ 
cordingly.  If  you  are  buying  stock  and 
keeping  them  in  milk  regardless  of  age 
or  development  it  may  then  be  profit¬ 
able  to  dry  her  up  and  get  something 
for  her,  and  not  have  to  feed  at  a  loss. 
I  do  not  believe  it  pays  to  sell  a  cow 
when  abortion  is  the  only  trouble;  once 
is  not  an  indication  necessarily  of  a 
repetition.  Be  careful  not  to  permit  ser¬ 
vice  until  at  least  three  months  have 
elapsed.  I  think  she  would  give  more 
milk  after  calving  again  if  you  milk  her 
up  to  six  weeks  of  calving  time,  and 
what  is  of  more  importance,  she  will  be 
a  more  persistent  milker  in  after  years. 
I  would  always  milk  a  heifer  just  as 
long  as  she  will  give  the  milk,  and  aid 
so  far  as  possible  in  establishing  a  milk¬ 
ing  habit.  The  teats  will  no  doubt  be 
much  larger  when  she  freshens  again. 


I  am  unable  to  say  that  sulphur  would 
have  an  effect  upon  the  growing  foetus. 

I  should  be  rather  careful  about  feeding 
much  sulphur  in  cold  weather,  h.  e.  c. 

Clark  Allis,  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had 
over  20  “Spring”  lambs  by  Thanksgiving. 
He  says  the  Tunis  sheep  suit  him  better  and 
better  for  early  lamb  purposes. 

Holstein  and  Ayrshires  Compared.— 1 
would  like  to  know  from  some  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  have  tried  the 
Holstein  and  Ayrshires  under  the  same 
conditions,  how  they  compare  for  size. 
Are  the  Ayrshire  calves  as  rugged  as  the 
Holstein?  What  is  the  standard  color  of 
the  Ayrshire?  c.  e.  b. 

Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Concerning  the  note  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
January  25,  page  56,  about  branding  horses, 
a  brand  on  the  hoof  would  grow  out,  and 
would  be  as  painful  as  one  on  the  haunches, 
where  the  skin  is  one-half  inch  thick.  If 
applied  as  it  is  to  cattle  on  the  ranges,  the 
red  hot  iron  merely  touches  the  animal  for 
a  second.  E.  w.  l. 

Lancaster,  Mass. 

I  have  had  a  varied  experience  filling 
silos  with  cured  or  dried  cornstalks.  First 
time  my  silo  was  delayed  in  transit  so  the 
corn  (State)  was  cut,  shocked  and  husked, 
then  cut  into  silo.  Next  time  a  200-ton 
silo  was  blown  down  just  as  we  were 
ready  to  fill  it.  Before  it  could  be  erected 
inside  the  barn  the  corn  (Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green)  had  dried  up  (it  had  not  been  cut). 
Another  time  I  filled  the  smaller  tub  silo 

(12  x  20)  in  May.  In  all  these  cases  the 
stalks  were  delivered  from  the  carrier 
through  a  spray  of  water.  The  silage  that 
is  good,  is  good,  and  sweeter  smelling  than 
the  regulation  kind,  but  the  percentage  of 
loss  is  too  great,  and  my  advice  would  be 
don’t.  a.  h.  b. 

Scotia,  N.  Y. 


A  Lame  Horse 

is  neither  valuable  for  use 
or  sale.  It  is  better  not  to 
have  a  lame  horse. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  permanently  all  forms  of  lameness,  curbs, 
splints,  sprains,  thrush,  &c.  Equally  good  for 
internal  use  for  colic,  founder,  pneumonia,  dis¬ 
temper.  &c.  Guaranteed  to  cure. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 


Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  "'SiSS'SS- 

Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book,  “Vet¬ 
erinary  Experience”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tnttle,i. 
Avoidall  blisters ;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


STEWART’S 

SHEEP  SHEARING 

MACHINE 

Highest  and  Only  Award  at 
Pan-American  Exposition. 
1902  Model,  i  aiapa 
price  including  -Ml  KdU 
grinder,  only  )  — 

Will  be  fitted  with  the 
wonderful  Stewart  Shear 
same  as  supplied  with  the  $68.00  Power  Machine.  No 
owner  of  10  Sheep  or  more  can  afford  to  shear  by  hand 
even  though  the  work  be  done  for  nothing.  Don't 
butcher  your  sheep.  Shear  with  this  machine,  and  get 
ONE  POUND  WOOL  EXTRA  PER  HEAD. 

Will  more  than  cover  the  whole  cost  of  shearing. 

Send  today  for  valuable  book  on  shearing. 

It  Is  free  anil  will  save  you  money. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO., 

143  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Dana  Ear  Labels 

are  always  clean  and  readable. 
Do  not  make  the  ear  sore,  will  not 
pullout  or  get  lost.  Stamped  with 
owner’s  name,  address  and  herd 
_  registry  numbers.  1  supply  40  rec¬ 
ord  associations  with  official  labels. 
Thousands  of  practical  farmers,  vet¬ 
erinarians  and  breeders  use  my  labels 
exclusively.  Sample  Free. 
Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  terms. 

H.Dana,  74  Main  Sf.,W.Lebanon,  N.H 


FISTULA  AND  POLL 

EVIL  1 

Cured 
in  15  to  I 
30  Days  1 

Fleming's  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure 
is  a  new,  scientific  A  certain  remedy. 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

W rite  today  for  Important  circular  So.  441 

FLEMING  BR08.,  Chemists, 
Union  stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

BEFORE  BUYING 
A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  giv- 

— lng  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  0w«go,N.Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  v 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  itt 
kettle  iu  one  minute.  The  simpleal 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 


Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  If ai 

I.eL.t  If  attlac  Unn  C  nalWn  P# . 


Breeders’  Directory 
Vou  Can’t  Afford  a  Grade  Bull 

when  I  will  sell  you  a  Registered  Jersey 
Bull  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ida  s  Stoke 
Pogis  or  Exile  stock. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


123  HOLSTEINS %‘S'; 

DHLLHUHST  FARMS.  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Cnr  Colo — PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN-FRIE8IAN8. 
rUI  Odlb  A  registered  bull  ready  for  service  and 
bull  calves.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y 

Young  Registered  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Bulls  for  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per  ¬ 
fectly  murked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol’s 
Oount  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  in  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Ischua,  N.  Y 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

IliFflDl  nniTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
JMUUVtA  QUA  I  9  profitable  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  oir.  H.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 

follil!  PlinO- Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
vUlllu  rli|)o  DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 

250  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets.  W.  &  Bd.  Rocks, 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes.  Pearl  Guineas. 
Eggs,  $1  for26.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


Cockerels" 


,, — Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks,  Brah¬ 
mas,  Cochins,  Leghorns,  from  prize  - 
winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land 
and  water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  BoxT,  Jamesbnrg.N.J. 

Keg.  L  Minas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  8ervice  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 

_  _  prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

of  Plank  save  Timber  and  cash.  Best 
DalllS  cheapest,  strongest;  4,000  In  use.  Book 
for  stamp.  BHAWVKR  BROS.,  Bellefontalue.Ohlo. 


•Jt'iaua. 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestvllle.  Conn. 


aider  s  stanchion 

being  an  improvement  over 
{^Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 
k  quickest,  safest  swing  stanchlot 
made.  Haaateel latch  and  automatic 
Block.'  Becomes  stationary  when 
llopen.  Animal  cannot  turn  it  in  back- 
ping  out.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
rwood.  Tins  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

-J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS,  rion^fm.h. 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening: 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjusting;  Swing; 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use  must  d 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N  Y.  Infringements 
will  be  prosecuted. 

(Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehorner 

improved  Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  writo 

II.  lie  BROW  N  MFG.  CO..  -  -  1>ECATUR*  ILL. 

(KEYSTONE  il  DEHORNER 


Makes  dehorning  easyi 
and  painless.  Cuts 
on  four  sides  at 
once.  It  never 
bruises  nor 
I  crushes.  Send 
(for  circulars. 

.  T.  PHILLIPS.  Pnm»roy,f» 


Endorsed  by  colleges 
and  experts.  High¬ 
est  award  World’s 
Fair.  Orders 
with  cash  shipped 
from  Chicago  if 
desired. 

(Succistor  to  A.C.BROSIUS)  J 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 

Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill  Bad. 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  92,  Springfield,  O. 


POPULAR  SENTIMENT 


to  the  contra¬ 
ry not  with- 


.  it 


bine”  may  be  a 
good  thing.  It  all 
depends.  Here  is 
one  we  venture  to 
think  will  appeal  to 
THE  DISCRIMINATING  EVE 
of  the  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  kind 
of  machinery. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 

St.  Albans  Foundry  &  Implement  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


SI 

the 

Ho 


SAVE 

the  entire  corn  plant. 

How  to  build,  how  to 
fill  and  what  to  fill  with.  Write  at  once  to 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  ana  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Eastern  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  the  question  of  consolidating 
that  Society  with  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers 
was  broached.  A  committee  headed  by  John  R.  Cor¬ 
nell  met  representatives  of  the  Fruit  Growers  and 
finally,  after  some  debate,  it  was  decided  to  combine. 
Meetings  will  still  be  held  in  the  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley  and  the  Eastern  Society  will  be  fully  represented 
in  the  Fruit  Growers’  councils. 

* 

It  is  hut  a  short  time  since  a  few  men  began  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  southern  cow  pea  would  make  a  use¬ 
ful  manurial  plant  for  the  North.  They  merely  sug¬ 
gested  at  first,  but  experiment  made  them  bold  enough 
to  advocate  and  then  strongly  advise.  How  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farm  writei’S  did  laugh  at  this  advice! 
They  called  it  absurd,  “clover  was  good  enough”  for 
them.  We  heard  one  man  say  that  northern  farmers 
might  as  well  expect  to  grow  cotton  as  to  make  cow 
peas  grow!  Now  all  is  changed.  Cow  peas  are  in 
successful  use  as  far  north  as  Canada.  On  poor,  light 
soil,  too  poor  for  clover,  it  is  admitted  that  they  stand 
at  the  head  of  manurial  plants!  It  is  amusing  to  see 
some  of  the  papers  that  formerly  laughed  at  cow  peas 
now  rushing  in  with  advice  and  wise  remarks  about 
their  manurial  value! 

* 

We  are  asked  to  print  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Colorado  Horticultural  Society  in  reply  to  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Growers.  They  are  found  on  the 
next  page.  We  are  very  willing  to  give  our  western 
friends  a  chance  to  present  their  views.  We  must  say 
frankly  that  our  eastern  farmers  really  believe  that 
the  opening  of  this  desert  land  for  settlement  will 
surely  mean  increased  competition  and  a  fall  in  farm 
values.  We  suggest  that  our  western  friends,  to  make 
their  arguments  most  effective,  show  that  this  belief 
is  not  well  founded.  What  was  it  that  gave  power 
and  civilization  to  the  West,  anyway?  The  money 
that  was  dug  out  of  the  eastern  farms  and  the  fish 
balls  and  baked  beans  eaten  in  the  New  England 
kitchen  a  century  ago! 

* 

A  recent  “snap  shot”  reproduction  in  a  responsible 
newspaper  showed  a  team  of  fine  carriage  horses  with 
the  heads  drawn  back  in  a  cruel  way  by  the  detestable 
check-rein.  The  photograph  was  said  to  have  been 
taken  of  horses  owned  and  driven  by  one  of  our  high¬ 
est  officials — no  less  a  personage  than  a  member  of 
the  Presidential  Cabinet.  One  prefers  to  think  a  mis¬ 
take  has  been  made,  and  that  no  individual  so  care¬ 
less  or  cruel  has  been  honored  by  an  important  public 
trust.  The  main  essentials  of  true  manliness  are 
kindness  and  consideration  for  helpless  dependents, 
and  one  so  lacking  in  gentleness  or  perception  is  mani¬ 
festly  unfit  for  responsible  office,  as  the  lowly  and  ob¬ 
scure  can  have  but  little  surety  of  obtaining  justice 
from  such  a  source.  It  is  strange  that  conspicuous  and 
influential  persons  so  often  fail  to  realize  the  utter 
snobbishness  of  an  attempt  by  mutilation  or  painful 
device  to  force  horses  to  display  a  spirit  they  do  not 
naturally  possess.  Some  reference  was  lately  made 
in  these  columns  to  the  torturing  devices  known  as 
“burrs,”  which  forced  sharp  bristles  or  nails  in  the 
tender  lips  of  carriage  horses,  causing  them  to  toss 
their  heads  in  a  manner  considered  stylish  by  the 
owners.  The  danger  of  criminal  prosecution  hy  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has 
rendered  this  particular  offence  less  conspicuous,  but 


the  practice  of  tight  checking  does  not  seem  to  de¬ 
crease,  and  there  is  little  diminution  in  the  number 
of  dock-tailed  horses  offered  in  the  market.  We  ad¬ 
vance  slowly  in  these  matters,  but  there  seems  to  be 
an  increasing  ground  swell  of  public  sentiment  against 
such  inhuman  practices,  which  in  time  must  make  it¬ 
self  vigorously  felt.  Every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
may  contribute  a  share  in  this  essential  movement  by 
refraining  from  these  practices  personally  and  reprov¬ 
ing  those  who  do  so  when  possible.  Care  well  for  your 
horses,  treat  them  kindly  and  get  reasonable  service 
out  of  them,  but  do  not  yank,  twist,  mutilate  nor  irri¬ 
tate  them  into  a  wholly  artificial  display  of  spirit. 
Think  how  keenly  you  would  dislike  it  yourself. 

* 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  in  his  excellent  work  on  “Feeds 
and  Feeding,”  says  of  Indian  corn: 

Were  a  reliable  seedsman  to  advertise  Indian  corn  by 
a  new  name,  recounting  only  its  actual  merits  while 
ingeniously  concealing  its  identity,  his  words  would 
either  be  discredited,  or  he  would  have  an  unlimited 
number  of  purchasers  for  this  seed  novelty  at  almost 
any  figure  he  could  name. 

Two  points  are  suggested  by  this;  the  value  of 
plants  already  familiar  to  us,  in  their  best  develop¬ 
ment.  and  the  possibilities  of  novelties  as  yet  un¬ 
tried.  There  is  no  greater  difference  between  the 
glowing  account  of  some  untried  novelty,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  secured  from  it  under  unfamiliar  conditions, 
than  between  ordinary  varieties  of  Indian  corn  in  dif¬ 
fering  localities.  Few  farmers  can  afford  to  neglect 
some  study  of  the  new,  especially  among  forage,  soil¬ 
ing  and  manurial  crops.  If,  however,  the  novelty  is 
expected  to  offset  careless  cultivation  or  unsuitable 
soil  and  location,  the  only  result  is  certain  disappoint¬ 
ment.  We  can  only  compare  the  old  and  the  new 
fairly  when  we  give  them  both  the  very  best  condi¬ 
tions  in  our  power.  Frequently  such  a  test  will  bring 
out  unsuspected  possibilities  in  familiar  crops.  Novel¬ 
ties  are  well  worth  studying;  even  in  cases  where 
they  develop  no  special  value  of  themselves,  they  may 
act  as  pacemakers,  and  give  a  needed  stimulus. 

* 

The  recent  severe  illness  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
oldest  son  has  wakened  a  desire  to  know  more  about 
the  dangerous  disease  from  which  he  suffered.  Pneu¬ 
monia,  lung  fever,  or  Winter  fever,  is  now  considered 
an  infectious  and  slightly  contagious  germ  disease 
caused  hy  the  invasion  of  the  tissues  about  the  air 
cells  in  the  lungs  by  a  germ  technically  called  Pneu¬ 
mococcus.  It  is  very  small  and  freely  floats  in  the 
air,  drifting  about  in  the  slightest  breeze,  and  enters 
the  lungs  with  the  breath.  If  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  normal  at  the  time  no  injury  is  likely  to  fol¬ 
low,  as  the  germ,  in  common  with  dust  and  other 
solid  matter  inhaled,  is  washed  out  by  the  healthy 
secretions,  or  if  it  succeeds  in  penetrating  the  walls 
of  a  capillary,  it  is  at  once  pounced  upon  and  destroyed 
by  white  blood  corpuscles;  one  of  their  important 
duties  being  to  destroy  foreign  organic  matter  find¬ 
ing  its  way  into  the  tissues.  When,  however,  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  depressed  by  cold,  exposure  or  other  debili¬ 
tating  causes  the  germs  find  secure  lodgment  and  at 
once  begin  to  multiply,  secreting  an  irritating  poison 
which  causes  the  violent  local  inflammation  and  high 
fever  so  characteristic  of  pneumonia.  It  is  probable 
that  one  may  inhale  myriads  of  pneumonia  germs, 
which  are  especially  abundant  in  cities,  without  harm 
when  in  fair  health,  and  succumb  to  the  next  exposure 
if  it  comes  when  depressed.  Pneumonia  belongs  to  a 
class  of  diseases  running  an  acute  and  self-limited 
course.  The  acute  symptoms  commonly  last  from 
eight  to  15  days,  but  the  damage  to  lung  tissue  and 
pleural  membranes  is  often  so  great  that  recovery  is 
very  slow,  and  many  complications  may  ensue.  The 
disease  is  most  prevalent  in  late  Winter  and  Spring, 
especially  when  the  weather  is  changeable,  and  sharp 
cold  is  followed  by  milder  humid  weather.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  aggravated  by  exposure,  particularly  to  chilly 
winds  when  overheated.  It  attacks  all  ages,  but  is 
most  fatal  to  old  and  weakly  persons.  Males  are 
much  more  subject  than  females,  probably  because  of 
their  greater  habitual  exposure  to  weather  changes. 
The  first  symptom  marking  the  onset  of  pneumonia 
is  usually  a  severe  chill,  only  exceeded  in  intensity  by 
that  caused  by  malaria,  followed  soon  by  high  fever, 
short  difficult  breathing,  pains  in  the  chest  and  jerky 
cough.  In  the  case  of  infants  the  chill  may  not  be 
noticeable,  or  be  replaced  by  convulsions,  but  the 
other  symptoms  remain  essentially  the  same.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  treatment  one  can  only  say:  “Put  the  patient 
at  once  in  bed  in  a  comfortable  but  well  ventilated 
room,  remove  all  hangings  and  surplus  furniture,  give 
cooling  orinks  sparingly  and  send  promptly  for  a 
doctor.”  He  may  be  a  very  ordinary  doctor,  but  he 
probably  knows  much  more  about  disease  than  your¬ 
self,  unless  you  should  happen  to  be  of  that  profession. 
There  is  one  remedy  that  may  be  given  with  advan¬ 
tage  if  there  is  any  delay  in  getting  competent  medical 


assistance.  Tincture  of  aconite,  live  to  eight  drops  in 
half  a  tumbler  of  tresh  water,  may  be  given  every 
hour  or  half  hour  in  teaspoonful  doses.  Aconite  in 
even  such  minute  doses  has  a  prompt  and  favorable  in¬ 
fluence  in  congestive  fevers  if  given  at  the  outset,  and 
is  particularly  beneficial  in  pneumonia  and  pleurisy 
by  regulating  the  circulation  and  reducing  the  local 
congestion.  It  is  a  remedy  found  in  most  households, 
and  though  a  violent  poison  in  large  doses,  little  harm 
has  ever  resulted  from  its  administration  in  the  above 
manner.  It  is  of  slight  benefit  after  the  first  24  hours, 
however,  and  its  use  should  be  discontinued  unless 
recommended  by  a  physician  for  special  symptoms. 
Pneumonia  generally  starts  on  one  side,  and  when  it 
extends  to  the  other  lung  it  is  called  double  pneu¬ 
monia,  and  is  correspondingly  dangerous.  The  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  attack  depends  much  on  the  age  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  patient.  It  is  always  exceedingly  danger¬ 
ous  to  persons  who  have  previously  used  much  alco¬ 
holic  liquor.  The  disease  is  not  actively  contagious 
in  the  earlier  stages,  but  when  free  expectoration  be¬ 
gins  in  the  stage  of  resolution  of  the  congested  lung 
areas  there  is  more  or  less  danger,  and  all  unneces¬ 
sary  attendance  on  the  sick  person  should  be  avoided. 
It  is  out  of  place  to  mention  here  the  many  possible 
complications  and  the  details  of  treatment  of  severe 
cases,  but  a  word  of  warning  to  watch  closely  ail 
sharp  “colds”  beginning  with  a  severe  chill,  and 
promptly  to  administer  aconite  in  default  of  imme¬ 
diate  medical  help  may  be  useful.  It  has  proven  a 
legitimate  and  very  useful  remedy  when  properly  used. 

* 

The  anti-oleo  bill  passed  the  House  on  February  12, 
and  now  goes  to  the  Senate.  There  was  a  long  debate, 
and  the  bill  was  attacked  from  about  every  point  of 
view,  yet  it  secured  a  good  majority.  It  imposes  a 
tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  all  oleo  made  in  imitation 
of  butter  of  “any  shade  of  yellow.”  When  not  made 
in  such  imitation  the  tax  is  one-foui’th  cent  a  pound. 
In  order  to  prevent  dealers  and  restaurant  keepers 
from  coloring  the  oleo  after  they  buy  it  the  law  de¬ 
fines  such  persons  as  manufacturers,  and  provides 
heavy  penalties  as  punishment.  A  new  section  of  the 
law  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  inspect 
the  places  where  butter  is  renovated,  or  more  properly 
“deviled.”  The  law  makes  both  oleo  and  deviled  but¬ 
ter  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  into 
which  it  is  carried  in  original  packages.  It  would 
seem  that  this  law  will  fence  oleo  into  its  own  stall. 
Now  for  the  Senate! 

* 

The  oleo  men  conduct  such  an  honest  and  open 
business  that  they  will  be  shocked  to  learn  what  one 
of  their  number  has  recently  been  up  to.  Assistant 
Commissioner  Kracke,  of  this  city,  learned  that  so- 
called  “sweet  butter”  was  being  sold  at  small  gro¬ 
cery  stores  conducted  by  Hebrews.  Investigation 
showed  that  this  stuff  was  a  mixture  of  half  butter 
and  half  oleo.  They  finally  traced  this  “sweet”  pro¬ 
duct  to  the  store  of  a  man  named  Wesoky,  and  caught 
him  right  in  the  act  of  mixing  some  of  his  stuff.  The 
brother-in-law  of  this  rascal,  a  Brooklyn  man  named 
Goodman,  was  smeared  with  the  same  grease.  Last 
year  he  was  fined  $200  l'or  selling  oleo,  and  his  syna¬ 
gogue  excommunicated  him  for  selling  “butter”  con¬ 
taining  hog  fat.  In  Michigan  the  State  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner  has  caught  the  agent  of  a  big  oleo  company 
in  a  trap.  This  rascal  offered  to  pay  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  one-half  cent  a  pound  on  all  oleo  sold  in  the 
State  if  the  Commissioner  would  “let  up”  on  persecu¬ 
tion!  He  came  forward  with  the  first  cash  payment, 
and  was  properly  caught  “with  the  goods  on.”  Oh 
dear!  what  a  pure,  benevolent  business  this  oleo  sell¬ 
ing  is! 

BREVITIES. 

Who  ever  got  soil  too  rich  for  rhubarb? 

Call  a  halt  on  the  Elberta  peach.  It  is  being  over¬ 
planted. 

He  who  looks  through  hindsight  at  oversight  will  never 
hit  the  target. 

Don’t  build  the  Summer  silo  too  large.  Make,  it  deep 
rather  than  broad. 

No  man  can  make  good  butter  from  poor  milk,  but 
many  make  poor  butter  from  good  milk. 

Whenever  a  statement  is  made  about  raising  mother¬ 
less  pigs  the  women  folks  rush  in  with  the  most  practical 
and  helpful  advice. 

Could  the  California  apples  beat  the  New  York  fruit 
in  this  market  if  the  latter  were  packed  and  graded  like, 
the  former?  If  so,  why? 

You  say  “oats  will  put  ginger  into  a  horse!”  Suppose 
we  admit  it,  but  what  business  has  the  average  farm 
horse  to  store  up  ginger  during  the  Winter? 

J.  L.  Shawver  hung  to  the  plan  of  his  plank  frame 
barn  against  the  ridicule  of  many  builders.  Men  who 
stick  to  a  worthy  thing  in  that  manner  deserve  well  of 
their  country. 
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Events  of  the  Week 


DOMESTIC.— February  5  robbers  wrecked  a  bank  at 
Clarksville,  Ark.,  with  dynamite,  securing  $6,000,  killed 
the  sheriff  of  Johnson  County,  who  attempted  to  capture 

them,  and  escaped . February  5  an  explosion  of 

sewer  gas  in  the  cellar  of  a  dwelling  at  Chicago,  Ill., 
killed  11  persons;  the  building  was  blown  into  kindling 

WOO(j . February  9  a  Are  in  a  hotel  at  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  caused  the  death  of  11  persons.  The  property  loss 

was  $20,000 . Fire  started  in  trolley  car  barns  at 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  shortly  before  midnight,  February  8, 

Fanned  by  high  winds,  the  blaze  soon  became  uncon¬ 
trollable,  devastating  the  retail  business  section  of  the 
city.  The  fire  extended  over  26  blocks,  destroying  the 
City  Hall,  five  churches,  the  free  library,  with  its  200.000 
volumes,  six  banks,  two  hotels,  several  public  halls,  four 
clubs  and  one  theater,  in  addition  to  500  dwellings.  The 
fire  burned  for  18  hours,  and  the  loss  is  estimated  at 
over  $8,000,000.  The  city  was  placed  under  martial  law, 
and  churches  turned  into  refuges  for  the  homeless.  The 
heaviest  losses  are  among  well-to-do  people,  and  the 
fact  that  the  great  factories  are  untouched  prevents  ex¬ 
treme  destitution  among  the  working  people.  The  city 

does  not  ask  for  outside  aid . Fire  which  started 

in  a  carriage  factory  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  9, 

caused  a  loss  of  $300,000,  and  injured  14  persons . 

Fire  on  a  pier  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  scene  of  the  former  North  German  Lloyd  dis¬ 
aster,  caused  a  loss  of  $250,000  February  9. 

CONGRESS.— February  5  Senator  Hoar,  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
increasing  the  salaries  of  Senators  and  members  of  the 
House  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  and  the  salaries  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  President  Pro  Tern,  of  the  Senate  to 

$15,000  each . Injunction  proceedings  have  been 

begun  against  Secretary  Hitchcock  and  Indian  Commis¬ 
sioner  Jones,  as  a  result  of  the  lease  of  lands  belonging 
to  the  Sioux  to  cattlemen.  The  hearing  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Indian  Committee  laid  bare  the  iniquity  of  these 
leases,  precisely  as  the  friends  of  the  Indians  have  all 
along  claimed  would  occur  if  the  Sioux  could  be  heard 
directly.  Six  of  the  head  men  of  the  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  have  been  in  Washington  waiting  to  be  heard  in 
their  own  behalf.  The  Commissioner  has  insisted  they 
should  not  go  before  the  committee,  and  it  was  only 
after  most  earnest  efforts  by  those  who  were  aiding  the 
Indians  that  they  were  admitted  to  the  committee  room 
and  told  their  story.  The  provisions  inserted  in  the 
Lemmon  lease  for  enclosing  the  Indians’  grazing  lands 
within  the  leased  tract  were  fully  explained.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  furnish  the  wire,  but  the  Indians  would 
have  to  haul  it  from  Bismarck,  over  100  miles,  cut  posts 
and  haul  them  long  distances,  in  some  cases  from  40  or 
50  miles  away,  and  then  when  the  material  was  all  on 
the  ground  would  have  to  work  two  or  three  years  to 
build  the  miles  of  fence  required  to  enclose  their  stock. 
Meanwhile  the  cattle  syndicate  would  on  April  1  turn 
in  their  herds,  and  the  Indians’  herds  would  be  mixed 
with  the  lessees,  and  in  the  round  up  the  Indians  could 
never  hope  to  get  their  calves  out  if  they  were  able  to 

get  back  the  original  stock . Representative 

Griffith,  of  Indiana,  February  6,  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  for  coupon  currency  in  order  that  small  sums, 
in  multiples  of  five  cents,  may  be  conveniently  sent  by 

mail . In  the  House  the  general  debate  on  the 

Oleomargarine  bill  was  closed  February  10.  The  friends 
of  the  bill  have  decided  to  offer  an  amendment  to  make 
the  10  cent  tax  apply  to  oleomargarine  in  imitation  of 
butter,  “of  any  shade  of  yellow.”  The  amendment  is 
designed  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
that  without  this  amendment  the  language  of  the  bill 
might  be  construed  absolutely  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine.  The  bill  was  passed  February  12.  There 
was  no  division  on  the  final  passage,  the  real  test  of 
strength  having  been  made  on  a  motion  to  recommit, 

which  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  34 . The 

memorial  of  the  Filipino  Federal  party,  asking  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  Islands,  was  presented  to  Congress  Feb¬ 
ruary  12.  The  party  is  anxious  that  the  archipelago 
should  be  organized  as  a  Territory,  with  right  of  ad¬ 
mission  as  a  State. 

PHILIPPINES.— Samar,  now  the  hotbed  of  Filipino 
insurrection,  is  the  scene  of  great  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  flotilla  of  small  gunboats.  Admiral  Remey  has 
reported  to  the  naval  authorities  the  assistance  afforded 
to  the  army,  and  the  hardships  and  sufferings  imposed 
on  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  vessels  serving  in  that 
part  of  the  Islands.  Admiral  Remey  says  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  a  large  fleet  of  patrol  vessels  in  that 
section  may  continue  for  several  years,  and  he  is  con¬ 
fident  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  this  part  of  the  fleet 
can  be  reduced.  Every  small  gunboat  and  vessel  of 
light  draft,  he  reports,  is  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Samar 
preventing  smuggling  and  the  escape  of  the  Filipinos  to 
the  larger  islands.  These  boats  enter  the  shallow 
streams  and  clear  out  the  banks  while  the  army  hunts 
the  Filipinos  in  the  interior  and  often  drives  them  to 
the  streams  where  the  patrol  vessel  holds  them  in  check. 
All  of  this  fleet  will  in  a  short  time  require  an  extensive 
overhauling  at  the  Cavite  station. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Wisconsin  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  met  at  Madison,  Wis.,  February  5.  hold¬ 
ing  a  three-days'  session.  President  T.  E.  Loope.  of  Eu¬ 
reka,  presiding.  A  number  of  excellent  papers  were 
read,  and  57  varieties  of  fruit  were  on  exhibition. 

The  agricultural  societies  of  Wisconsin  that  held  fairs 
last  Fall  will  receive  $63,045.56  in  State  aid.  A  year  ago 
they  received  $58,661.25.  The  State  pays  the  societies  40 
per  cent  of  the  actual  cash  premiums  paid  by  them  at 
their  last  fair.  This  aid,  however,  is  extended  only  to 
those  societies  that  exclude  all  gambling  devices  from 
their  grounds. 

The  handsome  silver  cup  offered  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
poultry  show  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  January  27-31,  for  the 
highest  scoring  pen  in  the  American  class  was  won  by 
Buchanan  &  Wells  of  that  city  on  a  pen  of  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  that  scored  189%.  A  silver  cup  for  the 
largest  collection  of  birds  was  won  by  W.  H.  Laabs,  of 
Waupaca,  who  had  50  Black  Langshnns  on  exhibition 


He  also  won  the  cup  last  season  and  the  season  pre¬ 
ceding,  so  that  he  now  possesses  the  cup  permanently, 
having  won  it  three  consecutive  times. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  GRANGE. 

The  Meeting  at  Glean. 

Among  the  prominent  matters  passed  upon  by  the 
Grange  were  resolutions  favoring  a  State  appropriation 
for  the  beet  culture  interests;  and  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  rate  from  six  to  five  per  cent.  They  opposed  the 
ship  subsidy  scheme  now  before  Congress,  and  the 
canal  bill  now  before  the  State  Legislature,  appropriat¬ 
ing  $28,800,000  for  canal  enlargement  and  improvement. 
They  recommended  the  reappointment  of  the  State  Mas¬ 
ter  as  a  member  of  the  State  Fair  Commission,  and  an 
appropriation  for  the  State  Department  to  carry  on  its 
work  of  inspection  of  trees  against  the  San  Jos6  scale 
imported  from  other  States,  and  also  in  the  nurseries 
and  orchards  of  New  York  State.  They  asked  the  State 
railroad  commissioners  to  grant  franchises  for  trolley 
roads  when  asked  for  by  the  people  of  rural  districts. 
They  also  favored  the  McCleary-Grout  bill  now  before 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  Grange,  as  shown 
from  reports  coming  up  from  all  sections  of  the  State, 
is  doing  a  good  work.  It  is  breaking  up  the  monotony 
of  farm  life;  it  is  bringing  farmers  and  their  families 
together  socially  to  their  betterment,  and  along  educa¬ 
tional  lines  it  is  an  important  adjunct  of  the  public 
school.  Its  benefits  accruing  from  cooperative  buying 
and  selling,  and  fire  insurance,  are  incidental  though 
very  important  considerations,  while  the  ennobling  sen¬ 
timents  of  its  ritualistic  teachings  cannot  fail  to  make 
men  and  women  better  if  lived  up  to,  and  out  of  it  all 
is  growing  a  higher  citizenship  and  a  nobler  manhood 
and  womanhood.  _  J-  w-  D- 


COMPETITION  FOR  WESTERN  MELONS. 

In  .your  opinion.,  has  the  shipment  of  Rocky  Ford  melons 
to  this  part  of  the  country  proved  a  serious  competition 
to  local  growers?  It  has  been  claimed  that  these  melons, 
coming  in  large  quantities  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Summer,  have  hurt  the  sale  of  the  local  crop.  Do  you 
consider  melon  growing  as  profitable  as  formerly? 

The  shipment  of  all  melons  into  our  local  markets  has 
proved  a  serious  matter  to  our  local  growers.  Not  only 
does  the  sale  of  each  outside  melon  prevent  the  sale  of 
a  local-grown  fruit,  but  many  if  not  a  large  proportion 
of  those  shipped  in  are  of  poor  quality  and  stale.  When 
these  are  bought  the  purchaser  becomes  disgusted  with 
all  melons,  and  refuses  to  buy  again,  thus  producing  a 
stagnation  in  the  market.  Owing  to  bad  markets,  in¬ 
sect  pests  and  fungus  diseases,  melon  growing  is  less 
profitable  than  in  the  past.  f.  g.  t. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

The  effect  on  the  local  market  of  the  introduction  of 
Rocky  Ford  melons  is  injury  to  the  sale  of  native  fruit. 
They  are  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  South,  and 
come  so  much  earlier  that  it  makes  the  season  for  them 
much  longer  than  formerly;  they  are  not  so  much  of  a 
luxury  as  they  were  when  the  markets  had  to  depend 
on  the  native  grown.  Those  from  Colorado  come  a  little 
earlier  than  the  natives.  I  think  the ‘Rocky  Fords  are 
deteriorating  in  quality  from  what  they  were  when  first 
introduced;  at  least  those  I  have  had.  A  friend  gave 
me  some  seed  four  years  ago  from  melons  that  come 
direct,  and  T  wmuld  have  had  a  fine  crop,  but  just  as 
they  commenced  to  ripen,  the  blight  struck  them,  and 
away  they  went  like  the  dew.  I  cannot  grow  enough  of 
either  watermelons  or  citron  melons  for  family  use,  and 
that  is  the  general  complaint.  In  North  Haven,  on 
sandy  soil,  they  get  fairly  good  crops,  but  the  quality  is 
nothing  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be.  When  I  was 
a  boy  it  was  no  trouble  to  grow  either  variety,  and  the 
quality  of  75  per  cent  would  be  fine.  The  old  Apple  Seed 
watermelon  would  make  honey  seem  sour.  I  don’t 
know  anyone  who  is  making  a  dollar  growing  melons. 
Milford,  Conn.  D-  F- 

We  do  not  think  that  the  shipment  of  the  Colorado 
Rocky  Ford  muskmelons  to  the  eastern  markets  has 
come  in  competition  to  any  serious  extent  with  the 
melons  from  near-by  localities.  As  far  as  our  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  market  has  extended  these  western  fruits 
arrive  in  our  market  here  after  the  local  crops  have 
been  gathered  and  marketed,  and  they  form  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  season  to  our  supply  of  good  melons.  If  handled 
under  proper  conditions  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  melon  crop  should  not  be  as  profitable  as  in  any 
previous  year.  Our  south  Jersey  growers,  with  whose 
operations  we  are  most  familiar,  plant  very  largely  for 
the  early  market,  and  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  fine 
quality  to  earlinesc,  and  their  crops  are  entirely  gath¬ 
ered  before  any  of  the  Rocky  Ford  melons  reach  the 
market.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  the  "early  ripes” 
of  all  crops  are  the  most  profitable  to  grow  for  market, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  of  very  inferior  quality.  This 
is  true  alike  of  early  green  apples,  oranges  and  other 
green  fruits,  as  well  as  the  early  garden  vegetables. 
Later,  when  the  fruits  are  really  ripe  and  fine  and  in 
abundant  supply,  it  frequently  happens  that  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  shipments  they  realize  but  very  little  to  the 
planter  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  transportation 
and  marketing.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
grower  who  will  produce  a  melon  equal  in  flavor  to  the 
Rocky  Ford,  and  who  will  take  pains  to  market  them 
in  an  attractive  shape,  such  as  the  Rocky  Ford  people 
use,  that  is,  shipping  in  crates  filled  with  an  even  size 
of  carefully  selected  fruits,  and  who  will  use  good  busi¬ 
ness  judgment  in  making  shipments,  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  western  melons  at  any  time  during 
the  season,  and  the  local  planter  would  have  a  great 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  transportation  charges.  The 
chief  feature  in  favor  of  the  Rocky  Ford  melons  is  their 
equable  climate,  as  you  know  a  few  cold  rainy  days 
when  the  fruits  are  growing  or  a  few  cool  nights  at  the 
time  of  ripening  will  entirely  destroy  the  flavor  of  the 
finest  strain  of  melons.  Again,  our  eastern  planters 
seem  to  make  no  provision  to  supply  the  early  Fall  mar¬ 
ket,  planting  only  for  the  earliest  Summer  crop.  The 
finest  fielfi  of  Burpee's  Netted  Gem  ('the  melon  whieh 


has  made  Rocky  Ford  famous)  we  have  ever  seen,  was 
planted  in  south  Jersey  and  bore  a  large  crop  of  unusu¬ 
ally  fine  melons,  which  came  on  the  market  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  September,  a  time  when  the  other 
fields  in  the  vicinity  had  been  cleared  of  fruits  or  only 
inferior  ones  were  left  on  vines,  weakened  by  bearing 
during  the  hot,  dry  month  of  August,  while  this  field, 
which  had  been  planted  later,  was  in  fine  growth  and 
well  furnished  with  healthy  foliage  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  at  which  time  the  melons  started  to  ripen. 

Fordhook  Farm,  Pa.  e.  d.  Darlington. 


ARID  LAND  IRRIGATION. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  announced  that  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  is  opposed  to  any 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which  would 
assist  in  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West; 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Colorado  State  Horticultural 
Society,  express  our  deep  regret  that  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York  should  so  misunder¬ 
stand  the  situation  as  to  put  themselves  on  record 
against  the  National  irrigation  movement,  which  prom¬ 
ises  so  much  to  promote  the  business  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  country. 

We  commend  to  the  New  York  fruit  growers,  for  care¬ 
ful  study,  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  in  which  he  says;  “There  is  no  question  now  be¬ 
fore  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply  and  the 
reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West,  and  their 
settlement  by  men  who  will  actually  build  homes  and 
create  communities.”  We  also  urge  them  to  study  care¬ 
fully  the  remarks  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his  recent 
message,  concerning  forestry  and  irrigation,  in  which 
he  declared  that  “successful  homemaking  is  but  another 
name  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Nation.” 

We  declare  that  the  great  homestead  law  of  1862. 
signed  by  the  immortal  Lincoln,  built  up  the  prairie 
States  and  made  great  and  prosperous  the  States  and 
cities  of  the  East.  We  insist  that  the  free  home  bill 
passed  by  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  which  opened  up  to 
settlement  lands  within  Indian  reservation  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  irrigation  plan  which  will  transform  western 
deserts  into  fruitful  farms,  are  essentially  a  part  of  the 
free  homestead  policy  endorsed  by  both  of  the  great 
political  parties.  We  assure  our  eastern  friends  that 
the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  will  necessarily  be 
accomplished*  gradually,  and  the  increased  agricultural 
products  of  the  Eastern  States  will  be  called  for  by  our 
mining  and  stock  raising  d’stricts  and  in  the  great  new 
markets,  in  lands  across  the  Pacific,  all  of  which  will 
result  in  a  new  demand  for  manufactured  goods  from 
the  East,  thus  increasing  the  home  markets  for  the 
products  of  eastern  farms  and  orchards. 


An  Eastern  Man  Out  West. 

We  print  the  following  extracts  from  a  personal  letter 
sent  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead  to  an  old  friend.  A.  D.  Baker, 
of  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Every  man  who  goes  West  quickly 
realizes  the  fact  that  the  western  farmer  has  a  seat  at 
the  first  table; 

"Here  you  hear  nothing  but  praise  of  farming,  all 
striving  to  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities  and 
they  make  the  business  pay.  Let  a  stranger  here  in¬ 
quire  about  a  farm  and  words  of  praise  of  it  will  be 
spoken;  but  how  is  it  in  New  York?  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  let  a  man  who  thinks  of  buying  a  farm  stop 
in  any  country  store  and  inquire  about  land  and  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  he  will  be  told  that  farming  used 
to  pay  in  that  part,  but  it  did  not  now;  there  was  no 
money  in  it  and  a  lot  on  that  line.  The  facts  are  the 
farmers  themselves  of  New  York  have  done  more  by 
their  talk  to  drive  the  boys  off  the  farm  and  lower  the 
price  of  land  itself  even  by  far  than  western  competition 
has.  Speaking  of  competition  T  desire  to  say  that  they 
are  complaining  of  us  as  competitors.  They  are  talking 
now  of  lower  land  in  the  East,  better  markets  and  when 
they  are  compelled  to.  of  eastern  products  of  the  soil. 
Take  potatoes  for  instance.  I  never  have  yet  seen  a 
potato  in  Minnesota  that  would  sell  at  all  when  we  had 
enough  to  supply  the  market.  Tt  is  only  when  we  are 
short  they  can  come  in  at  all.  We  have  with  us  a  man 
from  town,  a  potato  grower,  and  he  admits  that  no  such 
potatoes  can  be  grown  west  as  we  raise.  He  says,  'Con¬ 
found  it,  if  you  fellows  would  stop  sending  your  east¬ 
ern  potatoes  we  would  have  a  better  market  one  year 
with  another  for  ours.’  Here  and  there  all  over  the 
West  and  in  Colorado  fruit  can  be  raised  of  some  kinds. 
A  man  who  grows  fruit  in  Colorado  said.  ‘If  you  New 
York  fellows  would  stop  sending  your  grapes  up  here 
we  could  get  along  all  right;  we  can  raise  grapes,  but 
not  as  good  as  yours  and  we  could  sell  all  we  could  raise 
for  good  prices.  But  your  New  York  grapes  come  and 
we  have  to  knock  under  and  take  what  we  can  get.’ 
They  can’t  raise  any  more  wheat  per  acre,  corn  nor 
anything  else  even  in  a  good  season,  than  we  can.  and 
they  are  far  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  middlemen  than 
we.  Then  why  is  it  they  succeed  and  our  farmers  are 
not  succeeding?  In  a  word  they  are  striving  to  suc¬ 
ceed;  live  within  their  means,  while  east  by  far  too 
many  are  not  trying  very  hard  to  make  a  success  of 
their  business.  The  business  runs  them,  while  they 
have  run  the  business.  If  we  could  unload  a  lot  of 
howlers  and  growlers  on  the  West  and  take  in  exchange 
some  of  their  young  men  and  women  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  West  to  do  something  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental,  the  East  would  soon  be  in  agricultural 
prosperity.  That  is  my  view  of  the  matter.” 


We  have  had  a  very  mild  Winter  and  very  pleasant 
for  outside  work,  with  about  three  little  showers  of 
snow,  none  of  which  covered  the  ground  an  inch  deep, 
until  January  24.  We  had  a  blizzard  which  lasted  all 
day  and  the  thermometer  went  18  below  zero  that  night 
and  has  gone  as  low  as  25  since.  It  still  keeps  cold;  we 
have  now  about  six  inches  of  snow.  The  price  of  wheat 
has  been  very  low.  For  two  weeks  it  went  as  low  as 
36  cents,  sacked,  per  bushel.  Now  the  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  for  Bluestem  50  cents  per  bushel,  sacked.  w.  b. 

Lincoln.  Wash 
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s  From  Day  to  Day. 

UNCLE  HENRY  AND  THE  ARTIST. 
It’s  queer  what  notions  some  people  git! 

By  cracky,  it  seems  as  though 
You  never  can  tell  the  way  they’ll  turn 
or  where  they’ll  be  wantin’  to  go. 
Now  look  at  that  little  old  crick  down 
there,  twistin’  and  windin’  about, 
With  not  half  water  enough  to  wet  the 
stones  that  are  stickin’  out — 

Just  think  of  a  feller  that  comes  away 
from  the  city  up  there,  and  stands 
For  hours  here,  paintin’  a  thing  like  that 
and  nearly  freezin’  his  hands! 

I  says  to  him,  after  he’d  painted  a  while 
and  was  warmin’  his  hands:  “It’s 
queer 

That  you’d  want  to  be  cornin’  so  fur  to 
paint  this  little  old  crick  out  here; 

I  can’t,  somehow,  see  how  you  can  make 
a  paintin’  of  things  like  these — 

Some  stones  stickin’  up  where  the  water’s 
low,  and  some  crooked  banks  and  the 
trees— 

And  so  many  great  sights  in  the  city,  too, 
to  make  paintin’s  of,’’  says  I, 

“Where  the  parks  are  laid  out  so  beautiful 
and  the  buildin’s  are  built  so  high.’’ 

He  smiled  a  kind  of  a  sickish  smile  and  he 
looked  at  the  crick  and  me, 

And  then  says  he:  "There’s  wonderful 
sights  up  there  in  the  city  to  see — 

But  there  isn’t  a  peaceful  stream  up  there 
with  banks  all  windin’  about 
And  not  half  water  enough  to  hide  the 
stones  that  are  stickin’  out — 

There’s  many  great  things  in  the  city  to 
see— there’s  parks  and  palaces  where 
The  crowds  go  past,  but  there’s  nothin’ 
that’s  half  as  lovely  as  this  up  there.”. 

It’s  strange  what  notions  some  people  git. 

Just  think  of  a  fool  that  thinks 
There’s  something  grand  in  a  little  old 
stream  where  a  cow  or  two  comes  and 
drinks! 

Why,  I’ve  been  livin’  here  sixty  years— 
hold  on!— By  cracky,  it’s  more! — 

It’s  sixty-two,  and  I  never  knew  that 
crick  was  so  great  before — 

Poor  chap,  he  looked  harmless  enough,  but 
still  he  must  of  been  kind  of  “queer” 
To  leave  them  wonderful  scenes  up  there 
and  think  it  was  beautiful  here. 

—Chicago  Record-Herald. 


time  from  20,000  to  228,000.  The  largest 
proportion  of  these  consists  of  stenog¬ 
raphers,  cashiers,  bookkeepers  and  tele¬ 
phone  operators.  In  spite  of  this  in¬ 
crease,  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  lines 
of  business  to  replace  women  with  men, 
not  because  the  women  are  inefficient, 
but  because  surroundings  or  line  of  pro- 


A  man  down  in  New  Jersey  is  said  to 
have  reached  the  age  of  129  years.  His 
chief  articles  of  diet  are  turnips  and  sau¬ 
sages,  he  has  smoked  since  he  was  seven 
years  old,  and  he  chewed  tobacco  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  114.  Of  course, 
viewed  as  a  hygienic  example,  he  ought 
to  have  died  about  90  years  ago  as  a  sol¬ 
emn  warning.  We  have  friends  living 
entirely  on  health  crackers  and  predi- 


4047  WOMAN'S  WRAPPER. 

32  TO  40  BUST 

motion  make  men  more  desirable.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  some  railroad 
positions. 

According  to  appearances,  every  other 
woman  one  meets  nowadays  found  a 
bead  bag  in  her  Christmas  stocking. 
They  are  seen  everywhere,  in  all  styles 
and  patterns,  but  the  most  popular  are 
those  of  steel  or  silver  beads,  with 
mountings  to  match.  The  favorite  shape 
is  round,  and  they  are  all  finished  with 
a  thick  fringe  of  beads  at  the  edge.  The 
newest  styles  for  chatelaine  bags  have 
the  front  of  beads  only,  the  back  being 
made  of  brocade;  this  is  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  dress  skirt,  which  soon 
wears  shiny  where  the  beads  swing 
against  it. 


4041  SHIRT  WAIST 

32T0  42  BUST 

gested  foods  who  find  life  a  sad  and  dys¬ 
peptic  procession,  and  others  addicted  to 
Welsh  rabbits  and  midnight  mince  pie 
who  can  always  bring  health  and  appe¬ 
tite  to  their  weird  combinations  of  diet. 
It  is  well  for  the  human  family  to  study 
a  sensible  balanced  ration,  but  a  good 
many  illustrious  examples  seem  to  prove 
that  health  and  longevity  are  often  a 
matter  of  individualism  rather  than 
hygiene. 

• 

The  last  census  report  gives  a  total  of 
4,000,000  women  in  this  country  engaged 
in  earning  their  own  living,  the  number 
having  more  than  doubled  in  10  years. 
The  largest  increase  was  among  those 
engaged  in  trade,  which  rose  in  that 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Gibson  waist,  shown  in  No.  4041, 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
new  styles.  As  shown,  it  is  made  of  soft 
finished  white  pique  and  is  both  smart 
and  serviceable,  but  chambray,  batiste, 
madras,  Oxford,  silk,  light-weight  wools 
and  all  the  list  of  waisting  materials  are 
equally  suitable.  The  features,  which 
are  the  pleats  running  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  the  ornamental  stitching,  are 
entirely  new  this  season  and  make  a 
most  distinctive  effect.  The  fronts  are 
laid  in  one  deep  pleat  each  which  runs 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist  line, 
where  the  extra  fullness  can  be  arranged 
in  gathers  or  adjusted  to  the  figure  as 
preferred.  The  back  may  be  either  plain 
or  made  with  an  applied  yoke,  but  must 
be  drawn  down  in  gathers  at  the  waist 
line.  The  sleeves  are  in  regulation  shirt 
style  with  cuffs  three  inches  in  width 
and  at  the  neck  is  a  plain  stock  worn 
with  a  fancy  tie.  The  closing  is  effected 
through  the  usual  box  pleat  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  slightly  wider  than  those  of  last 
season.  To  cut  this  waist  for  a  woman 
of  medium  size,  3%  yards  of  material  21 
inches  wide,  3%  yards  27  inches  wide, 
three  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
44  inches  wide  will  be  required.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4041  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
lows’  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  Is  the  Beet. — Adv. 


36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  pretty  wrapper  has  the  lining 
carefully  fitted  and  extending  to  the 
waist  line  only.  On  it  are  faced  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  yoke  and  over  it  are  ar¬ 
ranged  the  portions  of  the  wrapper.  The 
back  is  gathered  at  the  upper  edge  and 
again  at  the  waist  line.  The  fronts  are 
gathered  at  the  upper  edge  only,  but  are 
held  in  place  by  the  belt,  which  forms  a 
pointed  bodice  at  the  back  and  is  passed 
under  the  smooth  under-arm  gores.  The 
lining  closes  at  the  center  front,  but  the 
wrapper  is  closed  invisibly  at  the  left 
side,  the  opening  being  cut  on  a  line  with 
the  square  yoke.  Finishing  the  yoke  is 
a  bertha.  The  sleeves  are  in  bishop  style 
with  straight  cuffs.  To  cut  this  wrapper 
for  a  woman  of  medium  size,  12  yards 
of  material  27  inches  wide,  10%  yards 
32  inches  wide,  or  6%  yards  44  inches 
wide  will  be  required,  with  two  yards 
27  inches  wide,  iy2  yard  32  inches 
wide,  or  1  ys  yard  44  Inches  wide  for 
flounce;  %  yard  of  all-over  lace,  eight 
yards  of  insertion  and  4%  yards  of  edg¬ 
ing  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern 
No.  4047  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


At  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  brav¬ 
ery  that  appears  to  the  world  there 
lurks  a  miserable  cowardice.  Men  will 
face  powder  and  steel  because  they  can¬ 
not  face  public  opinion. — E.  H.  Chapin,  j 
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Trifling  that  Costs. 

Neglect 

Sciatica  and  Lumbago  \ 


m«y  \ 
laoapaaitaUd  far 
■uf  ton*  day*. 


work  far 


StJacobsOil 

WO  cura  auraiy,  rltht  away, 
and  aara  time.  aaonay  and 
•offering.  R 

Conquers  Pain 

Price,  95c  end  50c. 

•OLD  *T  ALL  DIALER!  Of  MEDICINE. 


I  M  A  SB*  Fringe  Card*,  Lore,  Transparent,  Ee- 
I  A  /  a  cort  h  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Puules, 
®  ■  New  Games,  Premium  A rtioles,  &O.  Finest 

Sample  Book  of  Visiting  k  Hidden  Name  n  ■  wn  a 
Cards,  Biggest  Catalogue.  Send  2o.  ■tamp  P  I  □  [IQ 
for  alL  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO.  UttlUlU 


9R  YYY  No’  6  Com,c  or  Business  Return  Hn- 
AAA  velopes,  with  your  name,  business  and 
address  printed  In  upper  left  hand  corner,  10c.;  100 
for  30o„  postpaid.  Logan  S.  Ellis,  Loganvilie,  O. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection! 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  OR  ON  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

Your  money  refunded  after  SIX  MONTHS’TRIAL  if 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 


is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  My  superior  location  in  Ohio  on  Lake  Erie, 
where  lion,  steel,  coal,  freights  and  skiUed  labor  are  cheapest 
and  best,  enables  me  to  manufacture  the  best  possible  range  at 
the  lowest  price.  Largest,  most  complete  range  factory,  run 
by  men  of  twenty  years’ experience,  insures  vour  getting  the 
“  top-notch  ’  in  range  construction,  at  a  positive  saving  of  *10 
to  *^p  Send  for  my  complete  catalogue,  FREE,  of  ail  styles 
and  Sizes,  and  book  describing  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  steel 
range,  which  you  should  see  whether  you  buv  of  me  or  not.  All 
printed  matter  and  photos  free.  My  motto:  The  Golden  Rule 
and  the  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

C.D.  CLAPP, Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man, 

603  Summit  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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put 


in  the 

Great 

Northwest. 


Low  Settlers'  Rates 

every  day  during 

March  and  April  1902. 

Free  land;  low-priced  land;  fine  climate;  splendid  ci ops;  good < 
schools  and  churches;  good  neighbors.  The  growth  and  pros- 
'perity  of  the  wonderful  Northwest  is  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
America. 

•  Now  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a  home  and  farm.  Don’t  neglect 
it.  Write  to-day.  The  good  land  is  going  fast.  It  will  soon  be  gone. 

Theso  Bulletins  tell  you  all  a.boutit.  Send  2c  stamp 
for  each  one  wanted. 

Miii1p;akotiMiUllhiIn  ,  „  .  Colville  Reservation  (Wash.)  Bulletin 

r^1  River  Valley  (Mont.)  Bulletin  Stevens  County  44  “ 

Flathead  County  44  Central  Washington 

Cascade  County  Wenatchee  Valley  M  •• 

Map  and  description  of  Washington  (Folder.) 

Write  for  rates  and  full  information  to  any  agent  of 

Great  Northern  R.ailway 


NEW  YORK,  413  Broadway. 
BOSTON,  211  Washington  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  836  Chestnut  St. 
BUFFALO,  408  Prudential  Building. 
PITTSBURG,  902  Park  Bldg..  5th  Ave 
DETROIT,  Nor.  S.S.  Co.’s  Dock. 


MILWAUKEE,  66  Wisconsin  St 
CINCINNATI,  5th  and  Walnut  Sts 
ST.  LOUIS,  403  Carleton  Buildimr 
KANSAS  CITY,  822  Walnut  St 
DES  MOINES,  407  Walnut  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  332  Robert  St. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  300  Nicollet  Avenue. 

F.  I.  WHITNEY.  MAX  BASS. 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Ag't,  Gen'l  Immigration  Agent  ^ 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN.  220  S.  Clark  Street  ’ 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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A  Trek  to  the  South. 

Past  VI. 

The  home  of  Miss  Elisan  Brown  and 
her  sister  Catharine,  where  our  trekkers 
made  their  next  stop,  in  Winchester,  Va., 
bristles  with  historic  interest.  Here,  in 
the  old  Colonial  days,  their  forebears, 
with  a  party  of  Quaker  refugees,  had 
cleared  their  land,  built  their  home  and 
tilled  their  fields.  Through  all  the  trou¬ 
blous  days  of  the  Revolution  the  tide  of 
war  swept  back  and  forth  over  the  set¬ 
tlement;  and  many  a  tired  notable  or 
private,  from  both  sides  of  the  fray, 
found  rest  and  refreshment  for  himself 
and  beast  at  Apple-pie  Homestead. 
Again,  after  long,  peaceful  and  prosper¬ 
ous  years  America’s  great  Civil  War 
shook  the  little  community  to  its  center; 
though  long  before  Sumter’s  guns  rang 
out,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  runaway 
slaves  were  speeded  across  the  boundary 
line  and  up  to  the  North  by  them;  and 
it  was  an  open  secret  that  Quaker  sym¬ 
pathies  were  with  the  slaves  and  their 
deliverers.  Few  sections  of  the  South 
suffered  more  from  levies  on  food  and 
devastated  crops.  At  times  the  troops 
focussed  their  struggles  here,  and  if  one 
day  the  “Blues”  overran  their  streets, 
homes  and  fields,  on  the  next  it  would 
be  the  “Grays”  who  were  fed  and  suc¬ 
cored,  and  the  inmates  of  Apple-pie 
Homestead  worked  and  helped  and  suf¬ 
fered  with  the  others. 

It  is  a  question  whether  such  non-par¬ 
ticipants— debarred  by  creed  from  active 
warfare — do  not  have  a  harder  time  of 
it  than  if  they  threw  in  their  fortune  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  Certain  I  am 
that  Miss  Elisan,  with  her  decision  of 
character  and  warm  sympathies,  con¬ 
quered  and  repressed  wilder  tempests  of 
feeling  during  those  few  years  of  the 
War  than  a  dozen  of  us  ordinary  indi¬ 
viduals  will,  collectively,  in  a  lifetime. 
It  was  long  after  those  exciting  days 
when  I  first  met  her,  and  much  of  party 
bitterness  had  died  away.  Gen.  Grant’s 
misfortunes  and  beautiful  uprightness, 
and  his  patience  during  the  long  months 
of  suffering  which  culminated  in  his 
death,  roused  intense  admiration  and 
sorrow  in  all  brave  hearts,  and  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  southern  officers  was  sent  to  New 
York  with  floral  offerings  for  his  tomb, 
to  be  placed  there  Decoration  Day,  May 
30,  1886.  On  the  preceding  Sunday  our 
city  was  thronged  with  strangers,  Miss 
Elisan  and  her  sister  among  them  up 
from  their  home  in  Virginia  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  exercises,  and  incidentally 
have  a  few  days  of  sightseeing.  My  in¬ 
troduction  to  them,  if  slightly  amusing, 
was  altogether  delightful. 

Having  read — along  back  in  war  times 
— of  the  crowds  who,  during  his  preach¬ 
ing  failed  even  to  obtain  standing  room 
in  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  church,  the 
sisters  determined  not  to  be  so  balked 
of  their  heart’s  desire,  and  therefore 
started  from  their  boarding  place  at 
half-past  five  o’clock  Sunday  morning, 
and  crossing  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  prob¬ 
ably  reached  there  a  trifle  alter  six 
o’clock.  At  any  rate,  when  I  swung 
around  the  porch  for  breakfast  that  love¬ 
ly  morning,  Miss  Catharine  was  sitting 
on  the  mounting  block  at  our  curb,  white 
and  exhausted,  while  Miss  Elisan  paced 
slowly  back  and  forth  beside  her.  Not 
many  seconds  were  lost  in  eliciting  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  in  bringing  the 
dear,  tired,  hungry  ladies  indoors,  and 
placing  hot  coffee  and  rolls  before  them; 
after  partaking  of  which  they  enjoyed  a 
rest  and  we  the  narration  of  many  inter¬ 
esting  events,  some  of  which  are  herein 
related,  and  then  we  tooK  them  next  door 
to  Plymouth  Church,  and  ushered  them 
into  our  pew,  where,  with  shining,  happy 
faces,  they  listened  to  their  beloved 
hero  and  America’s  great  preacher.  Next 
day  we  together  witnessed  the  most  af¬ 
fecting  and  beautiful  services  ever  held 
in  New  York  on  Decoration  Day,  and  in 
the  evening  attended  the  memorial  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn. 
Though  at  an  early  hour  the  building 


was  literally  packed  with  an  enthusiastic 
audience,  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  se¬ 
cure  good  seats,  well  up  towards  the 
front  and  in  full  view  of  the  stage  which 
was  beautifully  decorated  in  honor  of 
the  occasion  and  the  guests  and  speakers 
of  the  evening. 

As  one  and  another  dropped  into  the 
appointed  place,  Miss  Elisan’s  face 
would  light  up  and  a  smiling  interchange 
of  reminiscence  pass  between  the  sis¬ 
ters.  The  soft,  southern  voice  would 
whisper:  “Catharine,  dost  thee  see  Gen. 
Blank?”  Or  it  would  be,  “Oh,  sister, 
there  is  Maj.  So-and-so!”  Or  a  Senator, 
Governor  or  noted  civilian’s  name  was 
spoken  in  tones  of  friendliest  comrade¬ 
ship,  interspersed  with  short  explana¬ 
tions  to  me,  such  as:  “He  was  wounded 
at  our  place”;  “He  came  to  us  for  news 
of  his  brother,  reported  missing,”  or 
“His  mother  was  there  when  he  had  the 
fever,”  or  “His  company  camped  on  our 
lawn.”  So  the  record  went  on,  till  the 
very  air  about  us  seemed  charged  with 
the  ghosts  of  those  pitiful,  by-gone  days, 
and  I  felt  that  never,  until  that  night, 
had  I  realized  what  the  Civil  War  meant 
to  America  and  Americans.  It  was  just 
eight  o’clock  when  a  distinguished 
group,  headed  by  Mr.  Beecher,  marched 
down  the  stage  and  took  their  seats; 
then  Capt  Squires  and  Capt.  Jack  Craw¬ 
ford,  resplendent  in  Federal  regalia,  en¬ 
tered,  escorting  the  five  Confederate  offi¬ 
cers,  in  “Confederate  grey”  of  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Camp,  Richmond,  Va.,  who  had 
brought  the  southern  flowers,  and  that 
day  laid  them  on  their  dead  President’s 
grave.  The  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
this  noble  group,  signaled  the  letting 
loose  of  such  a  burst  of  applause  as  is 
not  often  heard.  The  crowd  rose  en 
masse  and  cheered  and  cheered,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  were  waved  and  I  felt  a  lump 
in  my  throat  and  tears  ran  unheeded 
down  many  faces. 

When  finally  quiet  was  restored  the 
exercises  commenced.  While  enjoying 
every  bar  of  music  and  every  word 
spoken  I  gradually  became  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  watching  several  of  the  officers. 
As  their  glances  wandered  over  the  sea 
of  upturned  faces,  suddenly — always  at 
the  same  point — a  look  of  alert  interest 
and  then  a  smile  of  pleased  recognition 
flashed  into  the  tired  eyes.  At  first  I 
was  puzzled  to  account  for  it,  but  finally 
understood.  It  was  Miss  Elisan  and  Miss 
Catherine  whom  they  saw.  They,  too, 
remembered,  and  it  was  20  years  ago! 
Yes,  and  more  than  this.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  they  hurried  down  off  the 
stage  to  us  with  outstretched  hands  and 
eager  greeting.  There  was  a  mingling 
of  the  blue  and  the  grey,  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  braids,  of  stars  and  eagles  and  cost¬ 
ly  badges,  of  broad  shoulders  and  hand¬ 
some  heads,  and  in  the  center  of  it  all 
these  two  plain,  gentle,  middle-aged 
ladies,  in  their  quiet  garb  of  black.  It 
only  lasted  a  few  minutes,  then  the 
crowd  melted  away  and  we  were  out 
alone,  under  the  stars,  wending  our  steps 
homeward,  but  the  memory  of  that  scene 
remained  and  I  walked  in  its  height;  and 
during  the  few  days  left  us  together,  we 
grew  to  a  mutual  understanding  and  in¬ 
terest  that  has  spanned  and  kept  green 
the  long  years  that  have  intervened.  So 
when  my  loved  ones  started  on  their 
long  trek  south  I  was  greatly  comforted 
by  the  knowledge  that  at  Apple-pie 
Homestead  my  friends  would  welcome 
and  speed  them  on  their  journey. 

f.  e.  w. 

If  there  be  one  thing  upon  earth  that 
mankind  love  and  admire  better  than 
another,  it  is  a  brave  man — it  is  a  man 
who  dares  look  the  devil  in  the  face 
and  tell  him  he  is  the  devil. — James  A. 
Garfield. 


THERE  IS  A  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE 

Who  are  Injured  by  tne  use  of  coffee.  Recently  there 
has  been  placed  in  all  the  grocery  stores  a  new  pre¬ 
paration  called  GRAIN-O,  made  of  pure  grains,  that 
takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  it  without  distress,  and  but  few  can  tell  It 
from  coffee.  It  does  not  cost  over  'A  as  much. 
Children  may  drink  it  with  great  benefit,  l.ic.  and 
25c.  per  package.  Try  it.  Ask  for  GRAIN-0 
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Rural  Recipes. 

Honey  Apple  Cake. — Wash  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  dried  apples  (old-fashioned  kind 
are  the  best)  and  soak  them  over  night. 
Next  morning  drain  them  and  mince  as 
fine  as  possible  and  simmer  for  two 
hours  in  a  pint  of  honey.  Pour  into  a 
bowl  and  add  while  hot  half  a  cupful  of 
butter,  stir  until  butter  is  melted  and 
mixed,  then  let  cool.  Add  a  cupful  of 
sifted  sugar  and  half  a  cupful  of  milk, 
a  teaspoon  ful  each  of  cloves  and  cinna¬ 
mon,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon, 
two  eggs  well  beaten  and  two  cupfuls  of 
flour  in  which  you  have  mixed  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Line  long, 
shallow  tins  with  buttered  paper  and 
pour  in  the  batter  to  depth  of  half  an 
inch.  When  baked  cut  into  strips  size 
of  lady  fingers  and  dust  the  surface  with 
powdered  sugar. 

Dried  Apple  cake. — Soak  the  dried 
apples  over  night  and  in  the  morning 
chop  fine,  having  two  cupfuls;  then  sim¬ 
mer  in  two  cupfuls  of  molasses  until  ap¬ 
ples  are  soft.  Cream  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar  with  a  scant  cupful  of  butter;  add 
three  well  beaten  eggs;  then  the  apples 
and  molasses;  half  a  pound  of  raisins 
seeded,  three  cupfuls  of  flour,  sifted 
with  two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  each  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  cloves  and  grated  nutmeg.  Bake 
in  very  moderate  oven  as  you  would 
fruit  cake. 

Pear  Pudding. — Put  one  quart  of 
canned  pears  into  a  baking  dish;  add  a 
finger  length  of  stick  cinnamon  and 
three  cloves.  If  the  pears  have  not  been 
sweetened  sufficiently  when  put  up  add 
sugar  to  make  them  quite  sweet,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  and  dredge  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  over  the  top.  Place 
the  dish  on  the  range  where  it  will  heat 
while  you  mix  a  pint  of  flour  into  a  bis¬ 
cuit  dough  according  to  well-known  di¬ 
rections;  make  a  very  soft  dough;  pat 
into  shape  with  the  hands  and  cover  the 
pears.  Bake  about  25  minutes.  There 
should  be  rich  juice  enough  to  moisten 
the  crust.  If  preferred  it  may  have 
plain  cream  served  with  it. 

Buttermilk  Muffins. — Beat  two  eggs 
light  in  a  quart  of  good  buttermilk,  stir 
in  flour  to  make  a  thick  batter,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water.  Bake  in  well- 
greased  tins  or  muffin  rings  for  20  or 
25  minutes.  When  done,  serve  at  once 
ana  do  not  cut,  but  break  open. 


BIGGER  BOX 
SAME  PRICE 


Enameline 

THE.  MODERN  STOVE  POLISH, 

BrilliantXlean, 
Easily  Applied. 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER  YET ! 
FIRE  PROOF  II 


Do  you  know 
what  lamp  chim¬ 
neys  are  for? 

Macbeth’s  are 
forever,  unless 
some  accident  hap¬ 
pens. 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macrf.tti,  Pittsburgh. 


try  them  fob 


Coughs,  Colds, 
|Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and  Sore  Throat. 

Fac-Simile  jCF J /?  AfC  ?n  evelY 

Signature  of  oj  / €4*t*x*Ss**'  box. 


DIIDTIIRE  CURED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 
If Ul  I  UlfC  $4  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay 
ALEX.  SPE1RS,  Box  907,  Westbrook,  Maine,  j 


Double,  Bush  £  Trailing 

SWEET  PEAS 


Double  Sweet  Peaa— 

,  White,  Pink,  Scarlet, 
Striped.  The  4  sorts  for  16c. 
Trailing  Sweet  Pea«- 
Trails  instead  of  growing 
upright.  White, Pink,  Yel¬ 
low  .Lavenderand  Scarlet. 
The  6  sorts  for  15c. 

Biah  Sweet  Pea*— 
Grow  In  bush  form  with, 
out  support.  Striped,  Lav. 
ender  and  Brown-red.  The  3  sorts  for  10c. 

All  12  sorts, on*  packet  each, for  20c.,  postpaid. 
OUIt  GREAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New  FruitsAM 
pages,  profusely  Illust rated,  large  colored  plates,  FREE. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Floral  Park,  K.Y. 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

If  Chiffonier  is  not  as  represented. 

This  Solid  Oak  Chiffonier  has  a 

lock  on  each  of  its  five  deep  drawers. 
It  is  ss  inches  high,  32  inches  long,  18 
inches  deep.  Highly  polished.  Buy¬ 
ing  It  from  the  Maker,  you  secure 
a  $ 7.00  article  for  #3.75. 

150.000  bargains  like  the  above 
are  to  be  seen  in  our  480  page  catalogue 
of  Everything  to  Eat,  Use  and  W ear , 
■which  contains  over  13,000  illustra¬ 
tions.  We  also  publish  a  Lithographed  catalogue  of 
Freight  Paid  Carpets  and  Draperies,  a  Men’s  made- 
to-order  Express  Paid  Clothing  catalogue  with  cloth 
samples,  and  a  Dress  Goods  catalogue  with  samples 
We  pay  transportation.  All  catalogues  free  this  month. 
Which  one  do  you  want  ?  Address  this  way  : 

Julius  Hines  &  Son,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dept.  320 


Solid  Oak , 


S3-7S- 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDARD) 

STPAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS,  / 

GASOLINE  ENGINES  ' 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  B 

TNE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL  -  CHICAGO-  DALLAS.TEX 


Stone 
Bruise. 

This  is  a 

ous  disease  among 
Rural,  Mail  Boxes. 

If  the  box  is  li 
weight,  or 

(cast]  iron  in  its  blood,  the 
disease  often  proves  fatal. 

Even  when  the  victim  pulls 
through  it  will  have  a  pook  marked 
appearance.  The  Steel  Plate  Mail 
Box  Is  perfectly  immure  to  this  disease. 
Made  only  by  the 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Rural  Free  Delivery 

_ THE _  0 


SIGNAL 
MAIL  BOX 


Bates-Hawley  Patent 


A  POSTOFFICE 
AT  YOUR  DOOR 

THE  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX,  Bates- 
Hawley  Patent,  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  BOX 
FOR  RURAL  SERVICE.  It  has  been 
especially  recommended  by  the  Post¬ 


master  General— Is  full  government  eize,  18x6%  xll ‘,4,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  will  meet  all  your  requirements.  Material — Heavy  Steel  and 
Iron, completely  Galvanized, finished  very  attractively  in  Aluminum  and 
Red.  Yale  lock.  Automatic  Signal  flag.  Individual  celluloid  name  plate. 

W  rite  fur  particular*.  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX  CO.,  107  Benton  St.  Joliet,  III.C! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


—  » 


February  22 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Saturday,  February  15,  1902. 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  New 


York  .  —  @  85% 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba,  spot _  —  @  88% 

No.  2,  hard,  New  York .  —  @  85% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator.  —  @68 
Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator..  —  @  49 

Harley,  feeding  .  —  @  65 

Malting  . —  @  6S 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk . 21  00  @22  00 

Middlings  .  —  @22  50 

Spring  bran,  bulk .  —  20  50 

Linseed  meal .  —  @29  50 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  @26  75 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  1901,  choice,  per  bush..  —  @2  15 

Poor  to  good  ..' . 1  85  @2  10 

Medium,  1901,  choice . 1  72%@1  75 

Pea,  1901,  choice . 1  67%@1  72% 

Medium  and  pea,  poor  to  good..l  50  @1  65 

Red  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  00  @2  05 

Poor  to  good . 1  75  @1  95 

White  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  40  @2  45 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice .  —  @1  80 

Yellow  eye,  1901,  choice .  —  @2  35 

Lima,  California,  1901  . 3  15  @3  20 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  82%@  85 

No.  2 .  70  @  75 

No.  3 .  60  @  65 

Clover  .  55  @  57% 

Mixed  .  60  @  65 

Straw,  rye,  long .  75  @  80 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  3%  cents  per 
quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @  28 

Firsts  .  26%@  27% 

Seconds  .  24  @  25% 

Lower  grades  .  20  @  23 

Held,  fancy  .  23  @  23% 

Held,  firsts  .  21  @  22 

Meld,  seconds  .  19  @  21 

Held,  owler  grades .  16  @  18 

State  dairy,  tubs,  fresh,  fancy..  25  @  26 

Fall  made,  finest .  20  @  22 

Tubs,  seconds  .  18  @  19 

Tins,  etc .  15  @  23 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy..  21  @  22 

Firsts  .  IS  @  19 

Lower  grades  .  15%@  17 

W’n  factory,  fresh,  fancy .  18%®  19 

Fresh  firsts  .  16%@  17% 

Fresh,  fair  to  good .  15%@  16 

.Tune,  choice  . .  —  @  16 

Held,  fair  to  good .  15%@  15% 

Lower  grades  .  14%@  15 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  —  @  IS 

Fresh,  common  to  prime .  14%@  17 

Renovated  butter,  fancy .  21%@  22 

Common  to  choice  .  15  @  20 

Packing  stock  .  14  @  16 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  State  *and  Pa.,  fresh 

gathered,  choice  .  28  @  29 

Washington  and  Baltimore. 

fresh  gathered,  choice  .  —  @  28% 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  2S  @  28% 

Ky.,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  —  ®  28% 

W’n  and  Ky.,  fair  to  good .  27  @  28 

Tenn.  &  other  S’n,  prime .  —  @  28 

Tcnn.  &  other  S'n.  fair  to  good.  26  @  27 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  per  doz  26  @  27 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Golden  plover,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  50  @2  00 

Wild  Ducks— Canvas,  per  pair.. 2  50  @3  00 

Red  head,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  00 

Mallard,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Common,  per  pair .  25  <$  30 

Rabbits,  small,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

Jacks,  per  pair .  30  @  40 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves— Veal,  prime,  per  lb .  11%@  12 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb -  6  @  9 

Lambs  —  Dressed,  “hothouse,” 

per  head  . 9  00  @12  00 

Pork— Jersey,  dressed,  light,  per 

lb . .  7%@  8% 

Jersey,  dressed,  medium,  p.  lb.  7%@  S 
Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  per  lb.  6  @  7 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  Hi .  20  @  21 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  —  @  11 

Fowls,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  13% 

Roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Ducks— Average  W’n.  per  pair..  70  @  80 

Average  S’n,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese— Average  W’n,  per  pair..l  25  @1  50 

Average  S’n,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  mixed,  per  pair .  25  @  30 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys— W’n,  young  hens,  f’cy.  15  @  15% 
W’n,  young  and  old  hens,  f’cy  1’4  @  14% 
W’n,  young  hens  and  young 


toms,  fancy  .  14  @  15 

W’n,  young  toms,  fancy .  14  @  14% 

Western,  good  to  prime .  12%@  13% 

Poor  to  fair .  8  @  10 

Chickens— Phila.,  broilers,  fancy  22  @  25 
Phila.,  squab  broilers,  p.  pair.  50  @  70 

Phila.,  selected,  large .  17  @  18 

Phila..  mixed  sizes .  14  @  16 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy .  13  @  14 

State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good .  11  @  12% 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy  —  @  13 
Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fair 

to  good  .  11  ®  12 

Other  W’n.  average  best .  12  @  13 

Other  W’n.  fair  to  good .  10  ®  11% 

Fowls— Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded.  12  @  12% 
Other  W’n.  dry-picked,  aver¬ 
age  best  .  —  @  12 

Other  W’n.  scalded,  average 

best  .  —  @  12 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  8  @  11 

Capons— Phila.,  fancy,  large .  18  @  2<i 

Phila.,  medium  size .  15  @  17 


DOG  POWERS 


Best,  Cheapest. 

J I  ai  der  JVIfg  Co. 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Phila..  small  and  slips .  12  @  14 

Ohio,  fancy,  8  lbs.  and  over _  —  @  17 

Other  Western,  large .  —  @  16 

Western,  mixed  weights .  14  @  15 

Western,  small  and  slips .  ll%@  13 

Ducks— Western,  fancy .  14  @  15 

Poor  to  fair  .  9  @  12 

Geese— Western,  prime  .  9  @  10 

Poor  to  fair .  7  @  8 

Squabs— Prime,  large,  white,  per 

doz . 3  75  @4  00 

Mixed,  per  doz:  . 3  00  @3  25 

Dark,  per  doz .  —  @2  00 


FROZEN. 


Turkeys,  No.  1,  young  hens .  15  @  15% 

Hens  and  toms,  No.  1 .  14%@  15 

Young  toms  .  14%@  15 

No.  2  .  10  “@  11 

Chickens,  large,  soft-meated,  fy.  13%@  14 

Average,  No.  1 .  11  @  12 

No.  2  .  7  @  8 

Broilers,  dry-picked.  No.  1 .  17  @  18 

Scalded  .  15  @  16 

Fowls,  No.  1 .  10%@  11 

No.  2  .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  14  @  15 

Geese,  No.  1 .  ll  @  12 


FRUITS. 

Apples,  York  Imperial,  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

Spitzenberg,  prime  to  fancy.. 5  00  @7  50 
N.  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  bbl... 3  50  @5  00 


Winesap,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

King,  per  bbl . 4  00  @6  00 

Gano,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 4  00  @7  00 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  50 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades. 3  00  @3  50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  qt .  25  @  40 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Lettuce,  good  to  fancy,  doz _  60  @  75 

Poor  to  fair,  per  case . 1  50  @2  00 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz . 1  50  @2  25 

No.  2,  per  box . 3  00  @4  00 

Mushrooms,  good  to  fancy,  lb..  25  @  40 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  5  @  20 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  5  @  25 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 4  00  @5  00 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  50  @2  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  prime,  bag..  2  25  @2  35 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs .  2  25  @  2  37 

State,  fair  to  prime,  sack...  2  00  @  2  25 

German,  good  to  fancy, 

112-lb.  bag  .  1  00  @  1  40 

Belgian,  per  168-lb.  bag .  1  65  @  1  75 


Scotch,  prime,  168-lb.  bag...  1  75  @  1  90 

Irish  &  English,  168-lb.  sack.  1  75  @1  85 

Foreign,  poor  to  fair,  bag..  1  50  @  1  65 

Sweet  Potatoes,  So.  J’y.,  bbl..  3  50  @  4  00 

Beets,  Jersey  &  L.  I.,  per  bbl.  2  00  @  2  25 


Brussels  sprouts,  per  qt .  12  @  15 

Cauliflowers.  Cal.,  per  case..  2  00  @3  00 

Fla.,  per  %-bbl.  basket .  1  50  @  3  00 

Celery,  State  and  Western. 

per  doz.  roots .  10  @  50 

Jersey  &  L.  I.,  per  doz.  flat 

bunches  . 75  @  1  00 

Cal.,  per  case .  3  00  @  3  50 

Carrots,  L.  1..  per  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch, 

per  100  .  2  00  @  4  00 

State,  per  ton . 12  00  @16  00 

State,  per  bbl.  crate .  1  00  @  1  10 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  %-bbl.  crate.  5  00  @  7  00' 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  90  @  1  00 

Lettuce,  Fla...  per  basket . 1  00  @  2  50 

Other  Southern,  per  basket.  75  @  1  50 

Okra,  Havana,  per  carrier _  7  00  @  8  00 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  wli.,  bag.  2  00  @  4  50 

Orange  Co.,  red.  per  bag _  2  75  @3  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag _  2  75  @3  50 

Orange  Co.,  poor  to  f’r.  bag.  2  00  @  2  50 
Connecticut,  white,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  50 


Connecticut,  yellow,  bbi —  3  25  @  3  75 

Connecticut,  red.  per  bbl _  3  50  @  4  00 

State  &  W’n,  yellow,  bag...  3  00  @  3  50 
State  &  W’n,  red,  per  bag..  3  25  @3  75 
Parsley,  Bermuda,  crate .  2  00  @  2  50 


Romaine,  Bermuda,  crate _  50  @  1  25 

Florida,  per  %-bbl.  basket..  1  00  @  2  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  2  50  @  2  75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  2  75  @  3  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  2  50  @  2  75 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate 

or  bushel  basket .  4  00  @  5  50 

Turnips,  Jersey.  Russia,  box.  75  @  85 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bb! _  75  @  85 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier...  1  50  @  3  00 


FURS. 


Black  bear  . 15  00  @28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00  @13  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00  @  8  00 

Medium  .  4  00  @  5  00 

Small  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Red  fox  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Gray  fox  . \ .  60  @  1  00 

Wolf,  prairie  .  1  25  ®  1  75 

Marten,  dark  .  4  00  @12  00 

Pale  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Skunk,  black  . .  1  40  @  1  60 

Half-striped  .  80  @  1  10 

Striped  .  40  @  50 

White  .  20  @  30 

Raccoon  .  1  10  @  1  50 

Opossum,  large  .  50  @  60 

Medium  .  25  @  30 

Small  .  12  @  15 

Mink  .  2  50  @  4  50 

Muskrat,  Winter  . 17  @  IS 

Fall  .  11  @  14 

Kits  .  _  @  .3 


Windmill  Irrigation  not  Successful. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  28  I  see 
an  inquiry  as  to  water  supply  from  wind¬ 
mills.  It  is  more  in  regard  to  the  irrigat¬ 
ing  side  of  the  question  I  write.  T.  M.  H., 
unless  uncommonly  favorably  situated,  will 
not  find  the  windmill  a  success  in  that  line. 
We  in  this  country  have  had  three  dry 
seasons,  and  every  possible  plan  has  been 
tried  in  the  way  of  irrigation,  but  unless 
in  a  very  small  way  and  under  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  windmills  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  discarded  for  irrigation.  Our  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable— a  steady  breeze  from 
the  ocean  at  least  half  of  every  day;  water 
near  the  surface  10  to  40  feet  in  unlimited 
supply,  but  no  windmill  in  the  country  will 
furnish  water  enough  to  give  a  constant 
and  large  enough  “head”  of  water  to  be 
practical  for  anything  but  the  smallest 
garden.  There  is  probably  nearly  every 
make  of  windmill  known,  in  use  within  a 
radius  of  10  miles  of  here,  as  under  con¬ 
ditions  as  above  they  are  very  satisfactory 
for  domestic  supply.  A  great  deal  of  Irri¬ 


gating  is  done  with  gasoline  engines  and 
centrifugal  pumps— the  latter,  where  water 
is  not  too  far  from  surface,  satisfactorily, 
and  as  it  is  profitable  to  keep  an  engine 
for  the  purpose  alone,  and  also  not  in  use 
every  season,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  por¬ 
table  gasoline  engine  that  could  be  used 
for  all  work  such  as  wood  sawing,  feed 
cutting,  etc.,  would  be  about  my  ideal  of 
what  T.  M.  H.  needs.  g.  e.  e. 

Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


A  Bran  Feeder.— I  desire  to  add  my 
mite  to  the  bran  discussion.  I  have  owned 
some  pretty  fair  horses  in  the  last  quarter 
century,  bred  a  number,  including  one 
with  record  of  2:25%,  and  that  I  have  seen 
step  in  2:22,  now  over  a  dozen  years  old 
and  never  saw  a  day,  except  when  away  on 
some  campaigning  junket,  that  he  hasn’t 
had  a  portion  of  bran  in  his  feed,  and  now 
and  then  an  entire  bran  mash.  His  feed 
just  now,  mixed  for  me  at  the  feed  store, 
is  in  the  proportion  of  say  10  bags  of  oats 
(six  bushels),  50  pounds  of  cracked  corn 
and  60  pounds  wheat  bran,  and  he  gets 
now,  with  light  use  not  over  six  quarts 
per  day;  looks  smooth  and  bright,  and  if 
any  doubters  were  nearby  I’d  hitch  up  and 
show  them  that  he  is  feeling  as  nimble  as 
a  colt.  I  have  fed  bran  to  horses  constantly 
from  babyhood  up  without  a  moment’s 
trouble;  have  fed  it  to  high-class  Jerseys, 
when  I  used  to  have  them,  and  to  their  off¬ 
spring  with  most  gratifying  results.  I  am 
first,  last  and  all  the  time  in  favor  of  the 
continuous  (but  always  rational)  use  of 
wheat  bran  for  horses,  cows,  hens,  and 
any  other  animal  that  relishes  it,  and  a 
quarter  century  experience  backs  me  up 
in  the  value  of  it.  j.  a.  t. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


“CONSUMPTION 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  830 

to  S60,  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  reference*.  The  Rural  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


Wanted — Situation  as  Foreman  or 

Manager  on  Fruit  or  Truck  Farm,  135  to  $50  per 
month,  with  board.  Age  30  years;  single  man.  Best 
of  references.  WILLARD  N.  PALMER,  Keans- 
burg.  N.  J. 


Position  Wanted  as  working  manager, 
by  a  single  man,  age  38,  first-class,  up-to-date  all- 
around  man  in  farming,  machineries.  dairying,  but¬ 
termaking,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  incubators 
and  brooders,  gardening,  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables. 
Box  2,  Closter.  N.  J. 


Positions  Wanted. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  School. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class,  young  men 
between  17  and  19  years  of  age,  are  ready  for  posi¬ 
tions.  For  particulars  apply  to  Superintendent, 

U.  L.  SABSOVIOH,  Woodbine,  N.  J. 


Farm  of  285  acres,  with  buildings  for 
sale  cheap  for  cash.  No  exchange  of  property.  Ad¬ 
dress  owner.  WM.  MYERS,  Petersburg,  Va. 


Farm  for  Sale. — About  180  acres, 

well  watered  and  fenced,  and  timber  for  fire  wood. 
Good  farm  house,  barn,  wagon  house  and  other 
buildings.  Tenant  house  and  two  young  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City,  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  Summer  boarders.  Can  be  purchased 
with  small  cash  payment  and  easy  terms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  SUMMER  HOME,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Yl l  lA I  with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


WE  HA  VE  EOR  SALE 

a  large  stook  of  new  Clover  Seed;  also  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Feeds;  Fertilizer  Materials,  etc. 

CHAS.  H.  REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


CAN  POSITIVELY  BE 

CURED.” 

SO  STATED  BY  THE  FAMOUS 

DR.  ROBERT  HUNTER  OF  NEW  YORK 

Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Chronic 
Pneumonia  and  Catarrh  can  positively 
be  cured  by  Dr.  Robert  Hunter’s  method 
of  treatment,  by  which  the  curative 
drugs  are  introduced  directly  into  the 
Bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  by  inhala¬ 
tion,  and  not  put  into  the  stomach, 
where  they  become  useless. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
can  receive  absolutely  free  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  a  book  explaining  the 
causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the 
various  bronchial  and  lung  diseases,  by 
addressing  the  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  As¬ 
sociation,  117  West  46th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


TESTIMONIALS: 

Mr.  A.  L.  Peer,  179  Washington  Street,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  says:  “  I  had  27  hemorrhages,  and  lost  50  pounds 
in  weight;  I  was  cured  by  Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment.” 

Mr.  Will  E.  Wright,  care  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  says:  “It  i*  simply  wonderful  what  your  medi¬ 
cine  has  done  for  my  mother  and  myself.  Have 
never  been  better  in  my  life.  I  urge  all  who  mention 
they  have  catarrh  or  lung  trouble  to  take  your 
treatment.” 


1  /'’r'AJTPO  w ANTED  to  sell  “Schley  and 
llfM\  I  N  Santiago,”  by  Geo.  E.  Graham. 

Autograph  introduction  and  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  the  battle  by  Rear  Admiral 
Schley.  True  Story  of  Santiago  told  exactly  as 
it  occurred  for  the  First  Time  by  the  only  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  fight.  No  subject  before  the  publio  in¬ 
terests  everybody  as  this  story  of  Admiral  Schley.  The 
American  people  demand  full  recognition  of  the  Hero 
of  Santiago.  Book  selling  like  wildfire.  Price,  $1.50 
to  $2.75,  according  to  binding.  Liberal  commissions. 
Outfit  and  books  ready.  Send  seven  2-c.  stamps  for 
complete  outfit.  Act  quickly.  Big  money  for  vou. 
W.  B.  CONKEY  CO.,  Sole  Publishers,  CHICAGO 


AND 


CATTLE 

cannot  be  kept  healthy  unless  their 
houses  and  barns  are  protected  from 
draughts  and  dampness 

RIIBEROID 

TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED 


Oldest  Commission  House  !r.STS‘-  SSSi. 

cheese,  eggs,pork, poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  Ac. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


<3*0.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 


No.  2  and  Clover  Grades  of  Hay, 

IF.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


CHEESE.— An  increased  firmness  is  noted 
in  nearly  all  grades.  While  exporters  are 
not  doing  much,  the  home  trade  demand  is 
quite  satisfactory.  The  top  wholesale  price 
for  fancy  full  cream,  small  sizes,  is  11% 
cents.  Buyers  who  were  not  very  particu¬ 
lar  have  been  taking  large  sizes  or  slightly 
inferior  qualities  at  lower  figures. 

HOPS.— There  has  been  a  recent  advance 
of  from  one-half  to  one  cent  per  pound 
on  medium  and  prime  grades.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  the  market  is  reported  ex¬ 
cited  and  active,  and  speculators  who  sold 
themselves  short  early  in  the  season  are 
finding  difficulty  in  making  deliver  es  at 
prices  that  will  let  them  out  without  loss. 
During  the  past  week  more  than  1,500  bales 
of  Oregon  and  California  hops  have  been 
sold  at  13  to  14  cents,  and  as  high  as  16 
cents  has  been  received  in  eastern  markets 
for  choice  qualities.  The  Washington  crcp 
is  said  to  be  practically  all  disposed  of. 
A  fair  range  of  prices  would  be:  Choice 
1901,  both  eastern  and  western,  16  to  17 
cents;  prime,  15  to  16;  poor  to  medium,  14 
to  15;  crop  of  1901,  10  to  121/*.- 

EGG  STORAGE. — A  reader  asks:  "What 
are  the  requirements  for  keeping  eggs  in 
cold  storage,  and  could  I  build  a  moderate- 
priced  plant  that  would  do  this  work  sat¬ 
isfactorily  in  a  small  way?”  Practical  men 
with  whom  we  have  talked  say  that  a  dry 
temperature  of  about  40  degrees  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  for  best  results  the  a'r 
must  be  dry.  On  this  account  ice  is  not 
suitable  for  use  in  egg  storage,  as  it  cre¬ 
ates  more  or  less  dampness,  which  dam¬ 
ages  the  eggs,  causing  them  to  become 
musty.  With  artificial  means,  cold  air  may 
be  produced  which  is  perfectly  dry,  and 
this  is  the  method  now  employed.  Unless 
one  is  prepared  to  put  up  an  expensive 
plant  of  this  sort,  it  would  be  better  to  hi:  e 
suitable  storage  or  preserve  the  eggs  in 
some  other  way.  Limi  d  eggs  have  sold 
well  during  the  past  season  on  account  of 
the  extreme  prices  of  fresh  stock.  In 
quality  they  are  better  than  many  cold- 
storage  eggs.  The  chief  drawback  is  ihat 
for  boiling  holes  must  be  pricked  in  the 
shells  to  prevent  them  from  bursting.  Of 
course,  if  fresh  eggs  happen  to  be  plentiful 
in  Winter,  limed  stock  would  sell  so  low 
as  to  be  unprofitable  for  the  holder. 

DOCK  BAGGAGE  INSPECTION.-What- 
ever  opinions  of  the  tariff  people  may  have 
ordinarily,  when  they  land  here  from  a  for¬ 
eign  port,  they  are  likely  to  think  that  the 
words  tariff  and  nuisance  are  synonymous. 
If  foreigners  from  free-trade  countries, 
they  may  scarcely  have  heard  of  it,  and 
most  Americans  who  are  not  importers 
think  it  a  vague  something  with  which 
Congress  has  a  periodical  wrestling  match, 
and  which  newspapers  advocate  or  con¬ 
demn,  according  to  their  political  bias. 
But  when  on  the  dock  one  has  to  open  his 
trunk  or  gripsack  and  let  custom  house  of¬ 
ficials  claw  over  his  personal  effects,  he 
learns  that  the  tariff  is  as  real  as  measles, 
wild  cats  or  tight  shoes.  We  recently 
noticed  this  performance  on  the  American 
Line  dock.  The  steamer  was  18  hours  late, 
coming  in  covered  with  ice.  A  portion  of 
the  dock  had  been  roped  off,  forming  a  pen 
for  passengers  until  the  baggage  was  ex¬ 
amined,  and  no  outsiders  were  allowed  in¬ 
side  this  enclosure,  although  passengers 
could  stand  near  by  and  greet  over  the 
ropes  friends  who  had  come  to  meet  them. 
The  porters  had  carried  the  baggage  up 
the  gang  plank  and  dumped  it  in  piles 
on  the  dock.  Then  each  passenger  picked 
out  his  own  and  waited  until  one  of  the 
custom-house  men  could  look  it  over.  Much 
complaint  has  been  made  of  the  rough 
and  obnoxious  method's  of  inspectors  who 
do  this  work.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be 
doing  their  best  to  live  up  to  this  reputa¬ 
tion,  while  others  are  careful  and  cour¬ 
teous.  The  contents  of  most  of  the  trunks 
were  in  a  decidedly  hashy  state  after  the 
examination.  One  woman  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  alone  seemed  to  have  fared  worse 
than  others.  Her  trunk  appeared  suddenly 
to  have  become  too  small  for  the  contents, 
and  she  was  struggling  to  press  down  the 
obstinate  cover.  A  woman  from  the  out¬ 
side  crawled  through  the  ropes  to  speak 
to  a  friend,  but  the  official  made  such  a 
row  that  she  came  out  quickly.  If  first 
principles  of  politeness  was  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  civil  service  examinaiion  wh'ch 
that  man  passed,  he  certainly  ought  not  to 
have  got  more  than  75  per  cent.  No  doubt 
these  officials  have  many  th  ngs  to  try 
them,  for  people  who  have  been  shaken  up 
by  a  rough  voyage,  and  have  to  endure 
these  annoyances  on  a  dock  across  which 
a  biting  wind  is  blowing,  are  likely  to  be 
unreasonable.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  few  cases  that  cannot  be  handled  by 


When  there  is  frequent  "hawking"  of  mucus, 
hoarseness,  a  hacking  cough,  or  corresponding  symp¬ 
toms,  more  serious  pulmonary  troubles  are  to  be 
apprehended.  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Kxpeotorant  will  re¬ 
move  such  obstructions  and  effect  a  permanent 
cure  —Ada'. 
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courteous  firmness.  To  an  observer  who 
carefully  watches  from  the  outside,  tie 
whole  thing  appears  to  be  more  or  less 
a  farce.  The  examination,  while  thorough 
enough  to  stir  up  both  baggage  and  d  sno- 
sition  of  owners,  is  in  many  cases  not  care¬ 
ful  enough  to  avoid  overlooking  small 
things  of  value.  w-  w-  H- 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  HORT.  SOCIETY 
MEETS. 

.  Part  I. 

The  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  sixth  annual  Winter  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  Berkeley  Lyceum  Building,  New 
York,  February  12-13,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  American  Institute,  which  had  its 
midwinter  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  the  same  time.  Though  the 
opening  day  fell  on  a  holiday  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  very  good,  and  a  lively  interest 
was  manifested  in  many  practical  points. 
The  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  reports  a  good  financial  surplus.  A 
communication  was  read  during  the  open¬ 
ing  session  from  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  proposing  a  merger 
of  the  two  societies.  F.  E.  Dawley  of  the 
Association  explained  the  great  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
from  the  use  of  the  reliable  private  fruit 
crop  reports  collected  by  the  former.  Lne 
proposition  was  referred  to  9  committee  ■  ■■ 
the  Horticultural  Society  for  report,  and 
it  appears  that  general  sentiment  favors 
the  union. 

Reports  from  various  committees  brought 
out  the  varied  character  of  the  past  season 
and  the  local  irregularity  of  the  different 
crops  and  return  from  the  same.  The  year 
was  generally  of  limited  profit  to  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers,  though  instances  were 
cited  where  good  profits  were  realized. 
Fungus  diseases  were  unusually  prevalent 
and  difficult  to  combat  on  account  of  ex¬ 
cessive  rain,  but  an  anomaly  was  noticed 
in  the  case  of  fungus  causing  the  early 
dropping  of  currant  leaves.  It  was  very 
general,  most  currant  plantations  being 
defoliated  in  July,  and  seems  a  new  species 
to  horticultural  science.  The  trouble  was 
worse  on  high,  well-drained  lands  than  in 
moister  places.  No  treatment  was  sug¬ 
gested  except  the  planting  of  Wilder  and 
Prince  Albert  as  resistant  varieties,  having 
proven  nearly  exempt  the  past  season.  It 
is  not  thought  that  the  trouble  is  likely 
permanently  to  remain.  The  Strawberry 
leaf  blight  is  found  to  be  due  to  several 
different  fungi,  some  not  susceptible  to 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  explains,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  irregularities  attending 
the  use  of  fungicides  for  this  common  af¬ 
fection.  The  reports  on  the  use  of  petroleum 
and  kerosene,  both  undiluted  and  in  me¬ 
chanical  emulsion  for  Pernicious  and  other 
scale  insects  were  quite  unfavorable,  much 
injury  being  done  to  the  trees.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  margin  between  the  ef¬ 
fective  action  of  these  oils  on  scale  and 
injury  to  trees  is  very  narrow.  A  20-per¬ 
cent  mechanical  emulsion  of  petroleum  is 
safest  and  quite  effective.  Potash  whale- 
oil  soap  in  solution  up  to  two  pounds  to 
the  gallon  of  hot  water  is  very  good  and 
safe,  but  does  not  exterminate  scale  on  the 
trees.  The  oils  and  emulsions  should  be 
applied  in  Spring,  after  sap  starts,  and  be¬ 
fore  buds  open.  The  season  for  vegetable 
growing  was  peculiar,  and  in  many  cases 
disastrous.  Some  growers  had  a  desper¬ 
ate  struggle  for  existence,  others  made 
fair  profits,  but  only  where  thorough  in¬ 
tensive  culture  was  given,  and  merchant¬ 
like  care  taken  in  marketing  the  products. 
The  crop  in  many  varieties  of  canning 
vegetables  was  very  scanty,  and  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  heavy  demand  the  coming 
season  to  make  up  the  shortage. 

Keen  interest  was  taken  in  a  discussion 
between  well-known  nurserymen  and  fruit 
growers  as  to  the  possibility  of  breeding 
better  fruit  trees  by  using  only  scions  and 
buds  from  superior  bearing  trees  of  each 
variety.  The  fruit  growers  claimed  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  if  varieties  are  to  be 
kept  to  standard,  and  as  far  as  they  had 
tried  it  resulted  in  early  bearing  and  highly 
productive  trees.  The  nurserymen  said  it 
was  all  right  in  theory  but  not  possible  to 
carry  out  on  a  large  commercial  scale.  It 
was  admitted  that  both  stock  and  scion 
exert  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  other, 
and  in  the  interests  of  horticulture  both 
should  be  carefully  selected.  Nurserymen 
are  doing  as  much  as  practicable  in  this 
line.  J.  B.  Rogers,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society,  said  that  some 
Kieffer  pear  trees  appear  to  be  immune  to 
San  Josfi  or  Pernicious  scale  and  should 
be  used  for  propagation  to  the  exclusion 
of  susceptible  individuals. 

The  exhibits  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
of  fine  quality,  but  not  extensive.  Some 
smooth  and  well-colored  Winter  apples 
gave  brightness  to  the  display.  The  New¬ 
town  Pippins  were  noticeably  fine.  There 
was  a  marked  scarcity  of  forced  vegetables, 
as  the  weather  conditions  have  not  been 
favorable  lately.  There  were  many  hand¬ 
some  flowers,  among  which  a  Cattleya 


Trianoe  Columbae  attracted  immediate  at¬ 
tention  from  the  size  and  perfect  finish  of 
its  blooms.  It  eftme  from  Lager  &  Hur- 
rell.  Summit,  N.  J.,  who  had  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  other  orchids  and  rare  plants. 
There  were  also  some  good  roses  and  a 
really  splendid  show  of  carnations  in  many 
new  varieties. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  ditching  plow  comes  in  handy  on 
special  jobs,  for  which  the  plow  is  suited. 
The  Larimer  ditching  plow  advertised  in 
this  issue  will  please  any  farmer  having 
work  in  the  line  to  do.  If  interested  look 
up  the  advertisement. 

Those  Signal  Mail  Boxes  ought  to  appeal 
to  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  live  on  the  line  of  a 
rural  free  delivery  route.  The  signal  we 
assume  shows  whether  or  not  any  letters 
have  been  placed  in  the  box  by  the  carrier. 
These  boxes  are  well  made  and  supplied 
with  a  Yale  lock,  individual  name  plate, 
etc  Write  to  Signal  Mail  Box  Co.,  107 
Benton  St.,  Joliet,  Ill. 

“Two  Sides  of  a  Silo  Question”  by  the 
makers  and  the  users  of  Green  Mountain 
silos  is  a  neat  little  leaflet  giving  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  number  of  the  best  dairymen 
in  the  country,  including  John  A.  Ennis, 
who  was  the  butter  maker  of  the  Model 
Dairy  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 
The  Green  Mountain  was  the  only  silo 
used  at  the  Pan-American.  Write  Moseley 
&  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt.,  for  full 
information. 

Do  you  need  a  new  range  the  coming 
Spring?  If  so  you  can  get  an  “Ab¬ 
solute  Range  Perfection”  on  six  months’ 
trial  and  either  pay  cash  or  month¬ 
ly  installments.  This  plan  certainly 
gives  the  purchaser  every  advantage,  and 
shows  the  confidence  of  the  advertiser. 
Write  to  C.  D.  Clapp.  602  Summit  St.,  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  whose  advertisement  on  another 
page  gives  more  information  on  this  plan 
of  selling.  _ 


H.  M.  Jacques,  of  Wright’s  Corners,  N. 
Y.,  is  a  large  breeder  of  early  lambs.  He 
tells  us  that  this  year  he  bought  500  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  from  New  Mexico.  They  were 
mostly  Southdown  grades,  and  gave  fine 
lambs  when  crossed  with  Dorset  rams. 

Red  Albumen.— I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  saved  me  at  least  the 
price  of  one  year’s  subscription  by  its  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  “red  albumen”  man  in  the 
issue  of  December  28.  Red  albumen  was 
so  highly  commended  in  many  papers  as 
a  hen  food  that  I  decided  to  purchase 
some  the  coming  week  and  test  it.  The  ex¬ 
posure  changed  my  mind.  It  sells  here  for 
50  cents  per  pound,  and  many  are  using  it. 
I  have  heard  of  no  beneficial  results. 

Saco,  Me.  p.  m.  k. 


dom  Mate. 

There  is  just  one  thing  to  use  if  your 
stomach  is  "out  of  order”  and  that  "one 


thing”  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  The 
supposition  is  that 
you  want  a  prompt 
cure  and  a  lasting 
cure.  That  is  why 
the  "Discovery”  is 
recommended  as 
the  one  thing  for 
your  condition.  It 
cures  promptly, 
perfectly  and  per¬ 
manently,  diseases 
of  the  stomach  and 
organs  of  digestion 
and  nutrition.  It’s 
sure  to  help.  It’s 
almost  sure  to  cure. 

It  has  completely 
cured  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  of  all 
those  who  have 
given  it  a  fair  and 
faithful  trial. 

"About  ten  years  ago 
I  began  to  have  trouble 
with  my  stomach," 
writes  Mr.  Wm.  Con¬ 
nolly,  of  535  Walnut 
St.,  Lorain,  Ohio.  "It 
got  so  bad  that  I  had 
to  lay  off  quite  often 
two  and  three  days  in 
a  week,  my  stomach 
would  bloat,  and  I 
would  belch  up  gas, 
and  was  in  awful  distress  at  such  times.  I  have 
been  treated  by  the  best  doctors  in  this  city  but 
got  no  help  whatever.  Some  said  I  had  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  others  dyspepsia.  I  have  bought 
and  tried  everything  I  saw  advertised  for  dys- 
pepsia  and  stomach  trouble,  but  continued  to 
get  worse  all  the  time.  About  twelve  months 
ago  I  was  in  such  a  condition  that  my  friends 
had  some  fear  about  my  recovery.  It  was  then 
I  wrote  to  you  for  advice.  You  told  me  that  by 
my  symptoms  you  thought  I  had  liver  complaint 
and  advised  the  use  of  your  4  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  *  and 4  Pleasant  Pellets  ’  in  connection. 
These  medicines  I  have  taken  as  directed,  and 
am  very  happy  to  state  that  I  commenced  to  get 
better  from  the  start  and  have  not  lost  a  day 
this  summer  on  account  of  my  stomach.  I  feel 
tip-top.  and  better  than  I  have  for  ten  years.” 


Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  clean  so 
the  bowels  and  stimulate  the  liver. 


FOR  SALE. 

Farm  and  county  rights  of  the  best,  cheapest, 
easiest  to  make,  most  durable,  strictly  homemade, 
self-shutting  gate  and  latch  in  upe  Can  he  made 
and  put  up  by  anvone  who  can  saw  a  board  and  dTive 
a  nail.  Can  be  operated  by  a  child.  Price  per  fami 
right,  $4:  give  size  and  location  of  farm.  Send  money 
In  registered  letter,  or  money  order  on  West  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio.  T.  C.  HAMILTON  Patentee. 

Bohes  Creek,  Ohi3. 


The  Eureka  Potato  Planter 


Is  light,  strong,  weighs  with 
fertilizer  attachment,  285  lbs.; 
is  light  draft  for  one 
horse;  is  95  p.  c.  correct 
in  its  drop;  plants 
whole  or  cut  seed ;  will 
plant  any  depth  re¬ 
quired.  Write  fo-r  Testi¬ 
monial  Circular.  Send 
.  .  .  -v,  .  •  for  otir  catalogue  of  all 

guaranteed.  kinds  of  agricultural 

implements.  EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


mie 


Every 


Uf£|  I  DRILLING 
HELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  ro  k.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills  With  engines  or  horsepowers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easilv  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARM  TRUCKS  AN  D  STEEL  WHEELS 

FOR  YOUK 

OL/I>  WAGONS 

are  sold  direct  to  the  far¬ 
mers  by 

THE  FARMERS’ 
HANDY  WAGON  CO., 
Saginaw.  Mich. 


BETTER  THAN  SPRAYING. 

Don’t  lug  barrels  of  water  around  when  spraying.  Use  the 
poison  direct.  Our 

Common  Sense  Oust  Sprayer 

and  Insect  Exterminator  is  a  most  ingenious  device  that 
is  rapidly  supplanting  the  old  methods.  It  blows  the  finely 
powdered  dust  into  every  nook  and  crevice.  Reaches  the  bot¬ 
toms  us  well  ns  the  tops  of  leaves.  Destroy  sin  sect  11  to  on  plants,  vines, 
shrubs  and  trees.  Just  aa  effective  for  vermin  on  poultry  and  plga. 
More  rapid  than  spraying.  Descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials  free. 

IllldJS  1WST  SIMM  VEIL  10.,  Box  13,  ST,  JOMCFH,  MO. 


=§  f^O  SPAVINS  = 

Tho  worst  possible  spavin  can  bp  cored  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  mu'  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  lias 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
now  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Its  Crowning  Success ! 


As  an  application  after  blistering,  to 
permanently  heal  and  prevent  scar,  blem¬ 
ish  or  loss  of  hair 


Veterinary  Pixine 

proves  infallible.  For  scratches,  grease 
heel  and  mud  fever  of  the  most  hopelessly 
advanced  nature  its  penetrating,  anti¬ 
septic,  absorbing  power  is  positively 
effective.  Its  va.ue  in  cases  of  emergency 
is  incalculable.  Money  hack  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-/b.  pkge.,  $4. 


At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sont  postpaid 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  H.  Y. 


SURE  CURE ! 

Brooks  Appliance  New 
discovery-  Wondoiinl.  No 
Obnoxious  springs  or  parts. 
(Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
Binds  and  dravis  the 
broken  parts  together 
as  you  would  a  broken 
[limb.  No  salves.  No  lyniph- 
lOl.  No  lies  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10,  01  Bent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 
Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  Co., 

Box  965.  Marshall,  Mich. 


Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets.  2  feet  wide,  0  feet  long. 
The  best  Kuollng,  Siding  nr  Oiling  you  run 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  yon  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  orde.  sufficient  paint  ano 
nails.  Comes  eitli„  fiat,  'orrugnted  or 
“V”  crimped.  delivered  free  of  all 
charges  at  the  following  prices 
TO  A i.li  POINTS  IN 


INDIANA,  ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN,  MUTI1IUN 
OHIO,  IOWA,  WEST 
VIRGINIA, 

Per  Square,  $2. 35. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 
YORK,  NEW  .IKRHKY, 
MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY 
MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA 
Per  Square,  #2.  3*1. 


Prices  on  other  Stales  on  application. 

A  square  means  100  square  feet.  Write  for  tree 
catalogue  No.  5? 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sfe.,  Chicago 
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HUMOROUS 


A  fellow  confined  in  the  gaol 

Once  turned  most  exceedingly  paol. 
PWhat  is  it?”  they  cried, 

And  the  fellow  replied, 

‘‘I  thought  I  had  swallowed  a  whaol.” 

—Baltimore  American. 

Street  Car  Conductor:  “'How  old  is 
that  boy,  madam?”  Lady:  “Why  do 
you  ask?”  Conductor:  “Because  it’s  a 
fare  question.” — Chicago  News. 

Little  Johnnie:  “Paw,  crows  go 
south  fer  th’  Winter,  don’t  they?” 
Parent:  “Naw,  they  go  south  for  th’ 
Summer;  they  kin  git  all  th’  Winter 
they  want  up  north.” — Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

“Suppose,  Bobbie,  that  another  boy 
should  strike  your  right  cheek,’'  asked 
the  Sunday-school  teacher,  “what  would 
you  do?”  “Give  him  the  other  cheek  to 
strike,”  said  Bobbie.  “That’s  right,” 
said  the  teacher.  “Yessum,”  said  Bob¬ 
bie,  “and  if  he  struck  that  I’d  paralyze 
him.”— Tit-Bits. 

She  had  read  a  good  deal,  and  prided 
herself  on  being  pretty  well  up  on  the 
affairs  of  the  day.  “All  disputes,”  she 
said,  “should  be  settled  by  arbitration.” 
“Quite  right,”  he  replied.  “Now,  we 
had  a  little  dispute  this  morning  as  tc 
certain  household” —  “There  isn’t  noth¬ 
ing  to  arbitrate  in  that,”  she  interposed 
hastily.  “I  am  right,  of  course.”  Then, 
alter  a  moment,  she  added:  “But  it 
seems  so  foolish  to  have  wars  and 
strikes  when  it’s  so  easy  to  arbitrate.” 
— Chicago  Post. 


BUY  DIRECT  PROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

Srofits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
range.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  »46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 


Only  33c.  a  Lb. 


In  absolutely  air-tight  1-lb.  trade-mark 
bags,  preserving  strength  and  flavor 
indefinitely,  even  if  opened. 

Other  Good  Coffees,  •  -  12  to  15c.  a  lb. 

Excellent  Teas  in  the  Cup,  30,  35,  50c.  a  lb. 
COOK  BOOK  FREE  to  Customers.  Bound 
in  cloth,  325  pages,  2,500  receipts. 

For  New  Terms,  address 

/THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  889. 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


Set  with  the 


NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER 


save  the  grower  expense.  Abso-> 
lately  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Pruning  Shears  also  a  Specialty. 

NAGLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


YOU  NEED  A  HARROW?  BUY  A  VICTOR. 

Unlike  any  other  Disc  Harrow.  Leaves  no  mark  be¬ 
hind  it,  but  instead,  leaves  a  good  impression.  It  consists 
of  thirteen  discs,  six  on  one  side  and  seven  on  the  other; 
thus,  the  thirteenth  overlaps  and  pulverizes  the  center, 
that  all  others  leave  untouched.  Discs  are  16  in.  Frame 
is  all  steel.  Hall  bearings,  adjustable  scrapers  for  moist 
and  sticky  soils.'  Twoleversthatangle  the  discs,  (a  great 
advantage  on  sid t  hills).  Not  liable  to  break  or  get  out  of 
order.  If  interested,  send  for  large  catalogue  of  farm 
implements  and  seeds.  It  is  free. 


$28.75 


for  Cain  met  check  row  corn 
planter  with  automatic  reel  and 
80  rods  of  w  ire.  N ever  misses, 
drops  in  hills  and  drills.  We 
challenge  the  world  with  this 
planter  Will  ship  it  on  trial  in 
competition  with  all  others.  We 
have  95  styles  of  Flamers  and 
Drills  for  field  andganhn. 
Send  for  Our  Free  BiJU-F 


For  this  set  blacksmith  tools.  1  forge, 

1 8  in.  hearth,  0  in.  fan.  weight  65  lbs; 
vise,  anvil,  hardy,  drill  and  3  drill 
hits.  2  hammers.  1  set  of  stocks  anu 
dies,  0  taps,  3  dies,  1  pr.  14  in. pinch¬ 
ers,  1  pr.'JOin. tongs, 1  farrier's  knife, 
1  cold  chisel.  Other  sets  from 
$26.50  to  $46.  They  include  every¬ 
thing  for  setting  up  complete  shop. 
All  blacksmith  tools  Y  retail  price, 
age  Catalogue.  Send  to* 


For  12.16 

BALL  BEARINC. 


for  steel  lever  harrow; 
cuts  10  ft;  60  teeth,  2 Mic¬ 
tions  ;  also  3  &  4  sections. 


Buys  this  81  cel  Beam 
Cultivator,  plain,  with  5 
shovels.  Spreads  to  33  In. 
2u  styles  cultivators. 


saw.  2  ft.  rule,  try  sqr.,  hit-hrace.  9  hits, 
steel  hammer,  draw  knife,  spoke  shave. 
2  chisels,  and  1  in.,  screw  a  river.  16  in. 
jack  plane,  block  plane,  pencil,  plycr 
and  wire  cutter.  Also  a  set  of  18  tools 
$2.20;  46  tools  and  chest.  $10.75;  65 
tools  and  chest.  $18.95.  All  warranted. 
We  sell  everything  in  carpentcrs’tools  at 
Y  retail  price.  Write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
logue.  It  will  save  you  money, 


A 11  steel  disc  harrow, easiest 
running  &  bent  made.  8 
size*,  discs  16  or  20  in.  in 
diameter.  Pay  double 
you  get  no  belter. 

day.  it  will  suve  you  money.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago. 


v  for  genuine 
Kleetrlc  "asher 
made  of  white  cedar 
calranlzed  hoops, 
corrugated  inside. 
Durable  and  Btrong. 
Saves  Y  the  labor. 
10  styles  Washers, 
$2.50  to  $5.76.  Also 
W  ringers. 


$1.75 

for  this 
Scait-. 
Weighs 
Y  oz.  to 
241 


240  lbs. 

Steel  bearings,  brass  beam, 
tin  scoop.  Warranted  accur¬ 
ate. We  naveall  kinds  scales. 


TWO  HORSES  and  the  “PLANET  JR." 

will  insure  your  crop  against  the  ravages  of  weeds  and  guarantee  maximum  growth  and 
perfect  maturity.  This  Two  Row  Wheel  Cultivator  saves  the  team,  the  man,  and 
the  crop.  With  the  attachments  it  can  be  quickly  converted  into  a  plow,  furrower, 
ridger,bean  puller  and  buncher.  All  made  of  the  same  high  quality  material  that  has 
made  the  “Planet  Jr.”  line  famous.  This  cultivator  has  quick  acting  pivot  wheels. 
Wheels  adjust  in  or  out  on  axle  to  fit  rows  28  to  40  inches  between.  The  full  “Planet 
Jr.”  line  embraces  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Harrows, 
Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators.  The  New  Catalogue  for 

1902  is  gotten  out  in  an  edition  of  several  hundred  thousand.  It  illustrates  and  describes  aii  of  our  line  in  a 
terse,  lucid  manner,  and  tells  how  and  where  the  tools  are  in  use.  It  has  many  new  and  interesting  photo¬ 
graphic  views  of  "Planet  Jr.”  tools  at  work.  We  send  it  free.  Write  for  it. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  n07V»  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Two  Gold.  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition ;  Highest  Award. _ 


SA  MSON 

Galvanized  Sleel 
Wind  Mills... 


Strongest 


and 


mil 


-s- 


___  . . . _  __  _  _ _ JfSeS 

This  is  our  new  fac¬ 
tory  .  Its  erection  was  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  unprecedented  demand  for  Samson  Wind 
Mills.  We  are  hoping  that  we  shall  now  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  trade. 

This  new  factory  covers  64-  acres  of  ground.  It  is  the  most  modern  in  every  particular. 
Electrically  equipped  throughout — light,  power,  ventilation,  etc.  The  annual  capacity  is 
75,000  wind  mills.  Undeniably  the  largest  and  best  equipped  wind  mill  factory  in  the  world. 

The  Samson  is  a  Samson  all  over —in  the  extra  strength 
fnlvfflCrfffMKrf  a  of  all  its  parts,  in  power  and  in  lifting  ability,  particularly 
in  deep  well  pumping.  It  is  sold  under  a  most  positive  guarantee.  Write  us  for  our 
handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Mailed  Free. 

THE  STOVER  MFG .  CO, 

502  River  Street ,  Freeport,  Ills. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  PEACH  YELLOWS. 

THINGS  HARD  TO  EXPLAIN. 

What  Can  Be  Done  About  It? 

The  disease  known  as  the  yellows  in  peach  trees  is 
of  such  vital  importance  to  peach  growers,  and  is  so 
little  understood,  that  all  information  about  it  is  of 
value.  I  therefore  offer  you  this  statement  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  about  3,000  peach  trees  which  have 
passed  their  fifth  and  sixth  years.  My  orchards  are 
in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Pine  Island  dis¬ 
trict,  situated  in  the  Vernon  Valley  of  Sussex  Co.,  New 
Jersey.  The  farm  has  a  northern  exposure,  the  land 
starting  on  the  mountain  side,  and  sloping  to  the 
brook  level  by  a  series  of  natural  terraces.  Orchard 
A,  containing  about  1,500  trees,  starts  at  the  brook 
level,  and  rises  rapidly  to  the  line  of  the  main  road  to 
a  height  of  perhaps  200  feet.  Orchard  B  lies  south  of 
this,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  meadow  about  400 
feet  wide;  the  land  has  a  slight  decline,  and  is  a  few 
feet  higher  than  the 
highest  part  of  orchard 
A.  Orchard  C  is  on  the 
same  level  as  B,  and  sep¬ 
arated  from  it  by  one 
held  about  600  feet  wide. 

So  much  for  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  soil  of  all  the 
orchards  is  a  loam.  Field 
A  was  always  considered 
a  fine  field  for  crops  or 
grass  until  I  planted  it. 

The  soil  of  the  other 
fielus  is  a  stiffer  sort. 

Both  fields,  B  and  C, 
were  wet  when  I  bought 
the  farm,  and  I  was  told 
by  an  old  neighbor  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to 
grow  trees  on  them  on 
this  account.  But  a  very 
few  feet  of  drain  tile  re¬ 
moved  all  that  trouble, 
and  I  would  desire  no 
better  soil  for  an  orchard. 

Orchard  A  was  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  Spring  of  1895. 

The  ground  was,  of 
course,  plowed,  and  the 
trees  were  cut  back  to 
bare  stumps,  about  two 
feet  high.  The  other  or¬ 
chards  were  planted  the 
following  Spring  in  the 
same  way.  All  the  or¬ 
chards  have  had,  from  the  start,  the  best  of  care.  The 
trees  were  pruned  of  suckers  the  first  Summer  and 
kept  pruned  in  the  following  years.  Orchard  A  was 
cropped  with  potatoes  the  first  year,  and  has  not  been 
cropped  since.  The  other  orchards  were  cropped  with 
corn  the  first  two  years.  The  ground  has  been  plowed 
and  harrowed  as  it  should  be,  and,  in  addition,  I  have 
had  the  trees  spaded  around  every  Spring,  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  three  feet,  when  they  were  grubbed. 
I  may  mention  that  the  grubs  have  never  been  abun¬ 
dant.  Orchard  A  received  a  dressing  of  muriate  of 
potash  in  the  Summer  of  1897,  and  a  dressing  of  lime 
in  1898.  When  the  trees  in  the  other  orchards  were 
set  out,  I  mixed  with  the  soil  of  each  hole  a  portion 
of  Mapes’s  fruit  fertilizer,  and  these  orchards  had 
lime  in  1899.  In  the  Spring  of  1900  and  1901,  when 
crops  were  expected,  all  the  orchards  received  a  good 
dressing  of  wood  ashes,  which  I  get  in  fine  condition 
from  a  near-by  lime  kiln.  So  much  for  cultivation 
and  fertilization. 


In  1899,  when  the  largest  orchard  was  four  years 
old  and  the  others  three,  the  trees  bore  a  little  fruit. 
We  sold  278  baskets.  Orchard  A  was  set  with  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  Oldmixon,  Beers  Smock,  Stump,  Late  Craw¬ 
ford  and  what  were  bought  for  Keyport  White.  The 
other  orchards  were  set  with  Mountain  Rose  (sold  to 
me  as  Stevens  Rareripe),  Rareripe  and  Bray  in  or¬ 
chard  B,  and  Reeves  Favorite  and  Bray  in  orchard  C. 
In  this  first  bearing  year  we  noticed  symptoms  of  the 
yellows  in  orchard  A  and  something  of  the  same  in 
orchard  C.  Every  tree  showing  such  symptoms  was 
cut  out  and  burned.  In  1900  the  trees  in  all  the  or¬ 
chards  were  overloaded  with  fruit,  except  the  Reeves 
in  orchard  C;  these  were  very  “shy.”  We  thinned  the 
fruit  a  great  deal,  had  a  fine  crop,  and  marketed  over 
5,000  baskets.  A  great  many  trees  in  orchard  A  show¬ 
ed  the  yellows  unmistakably.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
dozen  trees  along  the  highway,  the  highest  part  of  the 
orchard,  escaped,  and  the  infected  trees  were  in  all 
parts  of  the  ground.  In  orchard  B  only  two  trees 


showed  the  taint,  and  this  orchard  was  pronounced 
the  finest  young  orchard  of  its  size  in  the  district. 
But  in  orchard  C  many  of  the  Reeves,  which  again 
bore  shyly,  were  affected,  and  the  Brays,  in  the  higher 
section,  “forced”  alarmingly.  The  trees  in  orchard  A 
set  for  Keyport  Whites,  proved  to  bear  a  small, 
worthless  peach,  and  without  exception  these  trees 
“forced.”  I  marked  all  the  diseased  trees  in  all  the 
orchards,  and  last  Spring  they  were  cut  down  and 
burned,  and  the  stumps  were  pulled  out. 

In  1901  we  had  another  big  crop.  The  trees  were 
not  so  overloaded  as  the  year  before,  and  required 
therefore  less  thinning,  and  the  fruit  was  larger 
throughout.  In  orchard  A  the  Crawfords  did  best, 
showing  few  cases  of  yellows.  The  Oldmixons  bore 
a  small  crop,  and  the  fruit  was  largely  forced.  The 
Beers  Smock  all  seemed  to  “force.”  Orchard  B  re¬ 
tained  its  good  reputation,  but  there  were  individual 
cases  of  “forced”  fruit.  In  orchard  C  the  Reeves  bore 
heavily  while  the  Brays  were  almost  without  fruit. 


But  the  Reeves  “forced”  badly  (few  of  them  seemed 
really  healthy),  and  so  did  the  few  peaches  on  the 
Brays.  One  thing  should  be  added  about  the  two 
younger  orchards.  The  trees  when  received  to  set  out 
in  the  Spring  of  1896  were  very  poor  ones,  the  buds 
being  dry,  and  showing  evidence  of  being  some  time 
out  of  the  ground.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the 
local  nurseryman  had  bought  several  carloads  of  trees 
in  the  South  in  order  to  fill  his  orders,  and  1  evi¬ 
dently  got  these  trees.  Perhaps  25  per  cent  of  them 
did  not  live,  and  I  mended  the  orchards  the  next 
Spring  with  Gerard  Smock,  Bray  and  Rareripe.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  Gerard  Smock  forced  last  year,  as  badly 
as  did  the  smaller  Beers. 

My  experience,  to  sum  up,  has  convinced  me  that 
careful  cultivation  and  fertilization  are  no  safeguard 
against  the  yellows.  If  this  was  not  so,  my  orchards 
should  be  free  from  the  disease.  I  have  found  no  pro¬ 
tection  in  cutting  out  the  affected  trees.  Indeed,  1 
have  no  doubt  that  the  trees  which  later  yielded  to 

the  yellows  had  the 
germs  of  the  disease  in 
themselves,  just  as  much 
as  had  the  trees  that  first 
showed  the  symptoms.  I 
expect  all  the  trees  to  go 
in  the  same  way  in  a  few 
years.  Some  varieties 
are  more  liable  to  the 
disease  (in  my  orchards, 
at  least)  than  others, 
witness  the  condition  of 
the  Smock.  I  can  offer 
no  explanation  why  or¬ 
chard  B  has  so  nearly 
escaped,  which  orchard 
C,  with  the  same  soil  and 
situation,  is  already 
nearly  ruined.  Orchard 
C,  too,  was  set  with 
southern  trees,  as  I  as¬ 
sume  them  to  have  been, 
just  as  was  orchard  B. 
My  belief  is  that  the  yel¬ 
lows  is  a  disease  that  is 
inherent  in  the  trees 
when  set  out,  either  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  stock  grown 
from  the  pit,  or  in  the 
buds.  If  I  expected  to 
continue  peach  culture 
on  an  extensive  scale,  1 
would  raise  my  own 
trees,  obtaining  the  pits 
and  the  buds  under  my 
own  supervision,  from  some  district  where  the  trees 
were  assuredly  healthy.  I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  I  should,  in  this  way,  escape  the  yellows,  but  l 
would  have  the  only  chance  of  doing  so.  To  buy  trees 
of  a  nurseryman,  who  gets  his  pits  for  stock  from 
some  cannery,  and  then  buds  from  trees  that  may  be 
infected  or  not,  is  simply  to  be  willing  to  grow  an  or¬ 
chard  with  a  probability  that  two  or  three  crops  are 
the  very  best  that  can  be  expected  of  it.  w.  a.  linn. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Linn  has  this  to  say  about  planting 
peach  trees:  “As  to  root-pruning,  all  the  Sussex 
growers  of  my  acquaintance  cut  the  roots  back  when 
planted.  I  do,  shaving  off  all  the  fine  fibers  with  the 
shears,  and  leaving  only  a  short  tap.  My  trees,  with 
cultivation  (not  over-cultivation,  which  I  consider  a 
waste  of  money),  have  taken  so  firm  a  hold  in  the 
ground  that,  when  I  pulled  up  the  infected  trees  last 
Spring,  I  had  to  employ  a  man  with  a  yoke  of  oxen 
and  a  team  of  horses  in  addition  to  pull  them  up.  He 
said  he  never  had  such  a  job.  Shallow  cultivation,  to 
keep  a  covering  of  loose  soil  around  the  roots,  I  con¬ 
sider  advisable.” 


TIIE  JERSEY  COW  BROWNELL’S  RISSA.  Fig.  54.  See  Page  151. 
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HEN  TALK  FROM  0.  W.  MAPES. 

Fact,  Failure  and  Success  Discussed. 

Readers  of  Tins  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  of  my  poultry  experiments,  and  are 
doubtless  wondering  why  I  have  not  been  heard  from 
further.  Fact  is,  I  have  been  too  fully  occupied  with 
problems  at  home  to  spend  much  time  in  writing  for 
the  papers.  Experiments  conducted  with  a  thousand 
or  more  hens  at  a  time  must  of  necessity  be  more 
conclusive  and  instructive  than  where  only  a  few 
birds  are  used,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  most  of  the 
State  Experiment  Stations. 

STOVES  THAT  FAILED.— The  self-warming  hen¬ 
roost  described  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  in  which  the  animal 
heat  from  the  hens’  bodies  is  utilized  to  warm  their 
quarters  at  night,  gave  me  trouble.  With  the  advent 
of  severe  weather,  I  found  that  there  was  too  much 
condensation  of  moisture  inside  the  building,  which 
made  it  decidedly  wet  on  warm  days.  As  far  as 
warmth  is  concerned,  and  freedom  from  foul  air,  it 
does  all  that  was  of  expected  of  it,  however.  Then, 
too,  it  is  too  complicated  and  expensive.  But  few  of 
the  great  mass  of  hens  in  the  country  will  ever  be 
able  to  sit  in  comfort  at  night,  in  quarters  warmed 
by  the  heat  from  their  own  bodies,  if  their  owners 
must  first  employ  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  spend  $10 
or  so  on  the  preparation  of  their  roost.  I  soon  evolved 
a  new  plan,  which  not  only  does  away  with  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  moisture,  but  also  greatly  cheapens  and 
simplifies  it.  No  copper  flues  are  used,  and  no  hole 
has  to  be  cut  through  the  roof.  For  a  50-hen  roost, 
nothing  is  needed  but  about  100  feet  of  cheapest  lum¬ 
ber  and  a  few  bags  of  planer  shavings  or  chaff.  It 
can  be  erected  in  any  old  building  or  shed  by  any¬ 
one  at  all  handy  with  a  hammer  and  saw.  Two 
months’  use  (December  and  January)  have  failed  to 
show  any  defects.  The  droppings  do  not  even  freeze 
on  the  table  below  the  hens,  and  it  is  still  warmer 
higher  up,  where  the  perches  are.  The  Mediterranean 
breeds  will  greatly  appreciate  some  such  roosting 
quarters  as  this. 

BALANCING  RATIONS.— The  plan  of  allowing  the 
hens  to  balance  their  own  ration  from  wheat,  corn 
and  skim-milk,  was  entirely  satisfactory  as  long  as 
it  lasted,  but  when  I  had  to  abandon  it,  about  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  on  account  of  the  creamery  cutting  off 
my  supply  of  skim-milk,  my  troubles  began.  I  did  my 
best  to  supply  the  place  of  the  skim-milk,  by  feeding 
a  morning  mash  with  animal  meal,  wheat  bran  and 
middlings,  gluten  feeds,  etc.,  but  to  no  avail.  Fine 
pullets,  that  had  been  reared  with  food  always  with¬ 
in  reach  whenever  they  felt  hungry,  hardly  knew  me 
when  I  appeared  with  their  feed.  They  would  not 
eat  with  any  zest,  and  the  egg  basket  kept  failing 
day  by  day,  until  at  last,  in  desperation,  I  put  most 
of  them  on  short  rations  purposely,  in  order  to  get 
them  hungry.  As  was  to  be  expected,  this  dried  them 
up  entirely.  Only  seven  eggs  a  day  for  a  few  days, 
on  a  farm  boasting  over  1,500  hens.  That  is  almost 
as  bad  as  the  Hope  Farm  hens.  Had  it  not  been  for 
a  few  hens  which  were  not  put  on  short  rations,  even 
the  seven  eggs  would  have  been  like  the  10  righteous 
men  of  Sodom  whom  Abraham  looked  for  in  vain. 

SHORT  COMMONS. — What  do  I  call  short  rations? 
In  this  case  it  was  about  IV2  ounce  each  per  hen, 
daily,  and  it  had  the  desired  effect.  In  about  10  days 
I  had  them  so  that  I  could  hardly  step  inside  the 
house  before  they  would  mount  my  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  and  try  to  eat  my  ears.  I  then  began  giving 
them  nearly  full  feed,  between  three  and  four  ounces 
daily,  to  each  hen,  and  they  are  now  gaining  nicely, 
many  of  the  pens  of  50  laying  15  eggs  a  day.  1  ad¬ 
vanced  the  theory  a  few  years  ago  that  when  a  hen  is 
improperly  or  insufficiently  fed,  the  partly  developed 
eggs  in  her  body  are  reabsorbed  or  atrophied,  in  her 
effort  to  sustain  life.  The  theory  seemed  to  be  new, 
and  was  doubted  by  some  scientific  men.  This  ex¬ 
periment,  on  a  large  scale,  with  over  a  thousand  hens, 
seems  to  settle  that  point  conclusively  in  my  mind  at 
least.  There  were  quite  a  good  many  hens  still  lay¬ 
ing  when  I  put  them  on  short  rations,  and  they  must 
have  had  partly  developed  eggs  in  their  bodies.  Now, 
mark  the  facts:  Not  a  single  one  of  these  hens  laid 
an  egg  for  17  days  after  I  began  giving  them  full  feed. 
Not  a  single  exception.  What  became  of  those  partly 
developed  yolks?  Evidently  they  had  been  used  up 
by  the  system  in  the  effort  to  sustain  life,  and  it  took 
at  least  17  days  to  develop  a  completed  egg,  ready 
for  laying.  I  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion.  After 
the  17  days  they  began  laying  quite  rapidly,  and  are 
still  gaining  nicely. 

A  BIG  EXPERIMENT.— The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  50, 
says  that  “we  have  not  yet  found  anyone  who  has 
given  the  matter  of  allowing  a  hen  to  balance  her 
own  ration  a  full  test.”  My  experience  in  1898,  from 
March  1  to  November  1,  may  not  be  considered  a 
“full  test,”  but  it  was  tested  with  1,400  hens  for  eight 
months,  and  may  be  of  interest.  Corn  is  supposed  to 


be  deficient  in  protein  and  mineral  matter  for  a  hen’s 
regular  requirements.  On  March  1,  1898,  I  placed 
corn  in  boxes  before  my  1,400  hens,  and  kept  it  be¬ 
fore  them  at  all  times  until  November  1.  I  also  mixed 
up  a  mash  from  wheat  feeds,  gluten  feeds,  malt 
sprouts,  animal  meal,  skim-milk,  etc.,  which  was  de¬ 
ficient  in  carbonaceous  matter,  and  placed  enough  of 
it  in  the  troughs  each  morning  to  last  them  until 
next  morning,  as  nearly  as  I  could  regulate  it.  My 
aim  was  to  keep  both  kinds  of  food  constantly  within 
reach.  If  a  hen  felt  that  she  needed  carbonaceous  mat¬ 
ter,  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  go  and  eat  some  corn. 
If  she  felt  that  she  needed  protein  or  mineral  matter, 
all  she  had  to  do  was  to  go  and  eat  some  of  the  mash 
in  the  trough,  or  some  oyster  shells,  which  were  also 
at  hand. 

Now  for  the  result.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  I  was  getting  from  the  1,400  hens  about 
400  eggs  a  day.  The  hired  man  did  not  attend  to  this 
work,  as  a  rule,  but  most  of  the  eggs  were  gathered, 
and  the  following  record  kept  by  myself: 


Eggs. 

Eggs. 

March  1  . 

.  '410 

“  IS  . 

.  730 

“  2  . 

.  400 

“  19  . 

.  720 

“  3  . 

.  470 

“  20  . 

.  742 

“  4  . 

.  483 

“  21  . 

.  757 

“  5  . 

.  511 

“  22  . 

753 

“  6  . 

“  23  . 

.  729 

“  7  . 

.  560 

“  24  . 

.  699 

“  8  . 

.  562 

"  25  . 

.  784 

“  9  . 

.  613 

“  26  . 

.  776 

“  10  . 

.  640 

“  27  . 

.  767 

“  11  . 

.  643 

“  28  . 

.  753 

“  12  . 

.  666 

“  29  . 

.  70S 

“  13  . 

.  697 

“  30  . 

.  811 

“  14  . 

.  701 

“  31  . 

.  748 

“  15  _ 

742 

“  16  . 

.  690 

Total  . 

. 21,262 

“  17  . 

.  744 

The  record  of  the  ensuing  seven  months  follows. 
I  had  no  incubators  or  brooders  at  that  time,  and  a 
good  deal  of  time  was  lost  by  the  hens  in  hatching 
and  raising  about  2,000  chicks. 


April  .. 

Eggs. 
. 20,619 

August  . 

Eggs. 
. 17,068 

May  . . . 

....... 

. 20.779 

September  . 

. 13.403 

June  ... 

. 16,045 

October  . 

.  6,402 

July  ... 

. 13,840 

If  Prof.  Curtiss  or  some  of  our  other  experimenters 
will  take  this  matter  up  and  test  it  more  fully,  I 
think  we  will  find  that  a  hen’s  instinct  can  be  trusted 


A  LOAD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  PRODUCE.  Fie.  55. 

to  select  what  she  needs  to  fulfill  the  destiny  for  which 
she  was  created.  Whether  or  not  she  can  be  trusted 
to  lay  eggs  for  us  in  Winter  is  another  question.  This 
seems  to  be  “going  agin’  nature.”  o.  w.  mates. 


THE  FINANCIAL  STORY  OF  A  FARM. 

What  a  Pennsylvania  Gardener  Has  Done. 

I  send  herewith  a  condensed  account  of  sales  from 
my  farm  of  40  acres,  together  with  running  expenses 
for  the  past  21  years.  I  have  owned  the  farm  since 
1870,  being  then  a  single  man  26  years  of  age.  1 
paid  at  that  time  $40  per  acre,  going  fn  debt  for  nearly 
the  whole  amount.  It  was  a  worn-out  neglected  farm; 
buildings  and  fences  of  scarcely  any  value,  and  land 
mostly  barren  and  overrun  with  briars.  During  the 
first  10  years  I  endeavored  to  improve  it  by  fencing, 
clearing,  ditching  and  manuring;  planted  out  an 
orchard,  replaced  the  old  house  with  a  good  frame  of 
four  rooms  and  cellar,  built  a  stable  18x30,  and  other 
outbuildings.  1  boarded  for  three  or  four  years,  mar¬ 
ried  in  1874,  and  my  wife  and  I,  with  our  united  labor 
and  means  lived  on  the  farm  economically  but  com¬ 
fortably,  with  the  aid  of  teaching  three  or  four  terms 
in  the  Winter,  and  doing  team  work,  and  other  out¬ 
side  labor.  The  end  of  the  first  10  years  found  our¬ 
selves  and  four  small  children  comfortably  housed 
and  able  to  work;  our  little  farm  much  improved  in 
appearance,  but  still  unproductive,  and  not  yielding 
an  income  sufficient  for  our  support.  Besides  this, 
we  were  paying  interest  on  $1,700,  being  more  than 
the  first  cost  of  the  place.  About  this  time  the  coal 
underlying  our  farm  came  into  market,  and  was  sold 
for  about  the  first  cost  of  the  land.  The  enclosed 
statement  will  show  our  gross  and  net  income  from 
the  farm  since  20  years,  1881  to  1900  inclusive.  The 
detailed  account  for  1901  shows  what  a  variety  of 


products  are  marketed.  An  extra  account  has  been 
kept  in  this  way,  of  sales  and  expenses,  ever  since  the 
purchase  of  the  farm,  in  1870;  also  of  personal  or 
family  expenses.  A  reasonable  rent  for  dwelling 
house,  and  all  produce  used  in  the  family,  is  credited 
to  the  farm,  the  same  as  if  sold. 

In  keeping  this  account  I  charge  the  farm  with  the 
full  value  of  all  animals,  implements,  improvements, 
seeds,,  feed,  hired  labor,  rent,  taxes,  etc.,  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  but  take  no  account  of  my  own  labor  or 
that  of  my  family,  and  no  account  of  interest  on  capi¬ 
tal  invested,  unless  it  is  borrowed  capital.  The  net 
income  thus  shows  what  we  receive  for  our  own  labor, 
and  for  capital  invested  of  our  own.  In  looking  over 
this  20-year  report,  you  can  readily  see  that  it  does 
not  give  much  credit  to  the  management  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  as  the  average  net  profit  per  annum  is  only  $600 
for  labor  of  self  and  family,  and  interest  on  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  we  have  to  draw  every  year  more  than  $200 
from  other  sources  for  family  expenses.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  justice  to  myself,  and  lest  I  should 
discourage  others,  I  must  say  that  this  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  nearly  all  my  time,  as  if  I  were  working  at  a 
salary.  Our  three  boys,  too,  ever  since  they  were  18. 
or  19  years  of  age,  have  spent  the  greater  part  of 
each  year  in  teaching,  being  with  me  only  a  small  part 
of  the  year,  and  now,  all  being  of  age,  their  labor  is 
paid  for,  same  as  other  hired  help,  when  they  are 
with  me.  The  increased  value,  too,  of  the  farm,  must 
also  be  taken  into  account,  being  now  worth  at  least 
three  times  the  first  cost.  The  1901  report  clearly 
shows  this,  the  net  profit  being  a  large  increase  over 
the  average  of  the  previous  20  years.  Our  youngest 
son,  21  years  of  age,  was  my  salesman  during  last 
Summer.  The  picture,  Fig.  55,  taken  with  his  own 
camera,  shows  him  ready  to  start  with  a  load  on 
August  16,  1901.  The  load  brought  at  retail  $37.04. 
He  made  regular  trips  to  town  twice  a  week,  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  nearly  all  Summer,  averaging  about  $50 
per  week,  besides  other  sales  at  home,  or  on  extra 
trips.  The  total  received  for  the  load  shown  in 
Fig.  55,  retailed  to  private  customers,  is  as  follows: 


400  pounds  cabbage .  $8.01 

5(4  bushels  tomatoes .  9.50 

4  bushels  apples .  5.00 

3  pecks  peaches .  1.20 

1  bushel  snap  beans . 80 

10  heads  cauliflower . 70 

2M  dozen  cucumbers . 45 

10  dozen  roasting  ears .  1.60 

2  bushels  potatoes .  3.20 

16  bunches  beets . 80 

one-half  bushel  onions .  1.00 

15  dozen  eggs .  3.00 

4  11-16  pounds  butter .  1.18 

5  bunches  rhubarb . 20 

5  bunches  carrots . 20 

1  basket  plums . 30 


Total  . $37.04 

Condensed  Account;  20  Years. 

Total 


income 

Total 

from 

expenses 

Net 

farm. 

of  farm. 

income. 

1881  . 

.  $711.20 

$351.62 

$359. 5S 

1882  . 

.  856.72 

668.26 

188.46 

1883  . 

.  1,091.14 

693.41 

397.73 

1SS4  . 

.  1.308.43 

552.75 

755.68 

1885  . 

.  1,485.31 

632.65 

852.66 

1886  . 

.  1,446.16 

766.08 

680.08 

1S87  . 

.  1,215.98 

875.04 

340.94 

188S  . 

.  1.863.58 

1,703.37 

160.21 

1889  . 

.  1.298.03 

866.97 

431.06 

1890  . 

.  1,243.14 

539.55 

703.59 

1891  . 

.  2.177.39 

1.24S.77 

928.62 

1892  . 

.  1.682.30 

886.89 

795.41 

1893  . 

.  1,588.09 

981.11 

606.98 

1894  . 

.  1.662.07 

926.75 

735.32 

1895  . 

.  1.016.12 

590.40 

425.72 

1896  . 

.  1.708.91 

907.42 

801.49 

1897  . 

.  1.310.78 

815.88 

494.90 

189S  . 

.  1,390.54 

682.92 

707.62 

1899  . 

.  1,570.87 

707.82 

863.05 

1900  . 

.  1,610.67 

829.13 

781.54 

Average  . 

.$1,408.87 

$S11.34 

$600.53 

1881,  addition 

to  the 

dwelling  house, 

cost  $940 

is  not  included.  In  1888,  expenses  include  addition 
to  dwelling  house;  cost  about  $640.  In  1895,  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  fruit  nearly  failed;;  1896  includes 
cost  of  greenhouse,  $275. 

Summary  of  Account  for  1901. 

Expenses.  Receipts. 

Labor,  taxes,  insurance,  rent,  interest..  $419.93  $175.00 

Implements,  blaclcsmithing,  lumber  and 


building  material  .  235.30  . 

Seeds,  plants,  trees .  29.31  99.80 

Flower  plants  and  seeds .  42.75  214.77 

Manure,  fertilizers,  fuel,  lights .  39.98  . 

Live  stock  .  42.00  . 

Dressed  meats,  beef,  pork,  hides .  .85  24.71 

Bran  and  other  ground  feed .  43.63  . 

Milk  and  butter .  178.70 

Eggs  and  poultry .  1.50  167.12 

drain,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  etc .  145.25  5.52 

Hay,  straw,  fodder,  pasture .  25.60  . 

Apples,  cider,  apple-butter,  etc .  139.70 

Peaches  .  40.10 

Pears  and  quinces .  .70 

Plums  .  28.13 

Cherries  .  24.20 

Currants  and  gooseberries .  40.39 

Strawberries  .  443.51 

Raspberries  and  blackberries .  17.78 

Grapes  .  8.30 

Asparagus  .  7.70 

Beets  . 37.62 

Beans  and  peas  .  71.51 

Cabbage  and  cauliflower .  308.00 

Celery  and  carrots .  9.18 

Cucumbers  .  7.37 

Onions  .  2.00  42.78 

Parsnips  .  13.75 

Potatoes  .  3.80  71.28 

Pumpkins  and  squashes .  3.05 

Radishes  and  turnips .  19.53 

Roasting  ears  .  35.78 

Rhubarb  . 10.23 

Sweet  potatoes  .  2.00  7.55 

Tomatoes  .  146.39 

Eggplant  and  peppers .  2.95 

Lettuce  .  9.45 

Honey  .  1.50 


Total  . $1,033.90  12.414.05 

Net  profit,  $1,380.15. 


Dunbar,  Pa. 


t.  h.  s. 
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METHODS  OF  ASPARAGUS  CULTURE. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  various  articles  on  as¬ 
paragus  culture,  and  note  the  difference  in  methods 
of  handling  this  crop.  Here  in  Michigan  our  way  of 
preparing  the  ground  and  planting  is  much  the  same 
as  in  the  East  (at  least  it  is  when  we  practice  as  well 
as  we  know),  except  that  we  do  not  plant  quite  so 
deep — usually  from  four  to  six  inches.  In  cutting,  we 
do  not  aim  to  get  white  grass,  and  never  cut  deep 
under  ground,  except  when  we  anticipate  nature,  and 
try  to  get  off  as  much  as  possible  while  the  price  is 
good.  The  usual  length  of  bunch  is  from  six  to  ten 
inches,  the  latter  being  cut  during  hot  and  growing 
weather.  We  cut  only  an  inch  or  two  under  ground, 
and  bunch  the  green  “grass”  that  grows  above 
ground. 

THE  BEETLE. — For  several  years  the  Asparagus 
beetle  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  concern,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  not  been  so  bad;  then,  too,  we  know  better  how 
to  handle  it  successfully  to  fight  this  handsome  active 
little  insect;  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  stems  on 
which  the  eggs  are  laid.  This,  of  course,  means 
everything — look  out  for  these,  or  you  will  soon  have 
a  thrifty  crop  of  larvae  to  contend  with.  Like  most  in¬ 
sects  the  farmer  has  to  fight,  it  does  little  harm  aside 
from  propagating  itself  when  it  once  begins  to  fly — 
it  is  the  larvae  that  do  the  mischief;  so,  when  in¬ 
crease  is  prevented,  it  will  soon  come  to  the  end  of 
its  little  life. 

ASPARAGUS  RUST. — This  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  how  our  strug¬ 
gle  with  it  will  end.  I  think  it  was  in  1896  that  it 
first  made  its  appearance  here,  and  was  recognized  by 
descriptions  previously  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Since 
then  it  has  spread  over  the  entire  country,  and 
with  me,  reached  its  climax  of  destructiveness  in  1900. 
That  Summer  the  entire  top  growth 
was  killed  so  early,  and  so  persistently 
that  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  could  never 
start  again.  Much  to  my  surprise,  last 
Summer’s  cutting  was  the  best  in  yield 
and  size  of  stem  I  have  had  since  the 
rust  became  serious.  The  top  growth, 
after  the  cutting  season  was  over,  was 
thrifty,  and  while  most  of  the  first 
growth  was  somewhat  injured  by  rust, 
many  of  the  later  shoots  escaped  en¬ 
tirely,  and  ripened  naturally.  This,  of 
course,  makes  us  feel  quite  hopeful. 

Just  what  we  shall  do  if  the  rust  gets 
worse  again,  has  not  been  determined. 

Some  of  our  largest  growers  have  set¬ 
tled  the  question  by  planting  peach 
trees  in  their  asparagus  fields,  though 
for  myself,  I  prefer  to  await  develop¬ 
ments.  Through  the  kindness  of  Prof. 

F.  A.  Sirrine,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  I  have 
gained  a  good  idea  how  the  trouble  is 
treated  in  the  East,  and  feel  that  the 
costly  spraying  outfits  required  and  ex¬ 
tra  labor  will  make  asparagus  an  expensive  crop. 
Here  we  are  watching  our  brethren  in  the  East,  to 
learn  what  we  can  of  rust-proof  varieties.  Two  years 
ago  one  of  my  neighbors  sent  East  for  Palmetto 
plants,  and  I  am  sure  a  more  rusty  lot  than  they  were 
last  Summer  could  not  be  found  in  Michigan. 
Query:  Is  the  claim  that  Palmetto  is  rust-proof  fic¬ 
tion,  or  did  he  get  some  other  variety? 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  w.  rutii. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  do  not  believe  he  got  the  true  Pal¬ 
metto  plants.  _ 

THE  “  CENTRALIZED  SCHOOL ”  AGAIN. 

Opposition  from  New  York  State. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  .the  tetters  in 
Tire  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to  time  relating  to  the  cen¬ 
tralized  school  system.  We  are  parents  and  taxpayers 
and  are  vitally  interested  in  the  question,  as  we  isee 
what  it  is  doing  in  this  vicinity.  A  year  ago  last 
Pall  there  were  three  districts  lying  adjacent  to  Pen- 
field  Village,  in  which  the  schools  were  closed,  and 
the  scholars  obliged  to  go  to  PenfieUd;  some  of  them 
a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  These  districts 
were  not  cut  off  by  a  vote  of  the  taxpayers,  but 
through  the  conniving  of  some  politician®;  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  said  districts  were  told  not  to  elect 
trustees  as  there  would  not  be  any  school  held  in 
their  districts,  but  the  powers  that  be  have  since 
opened  one  of  the  schoolhouses  for  use  of  primary 
grades.  I  know  of  some  young  boys  and  girls  who 
were  obliged  to  walk  over  a  mile  through  the  snow, 
and  if  the  rig  that  conveyed  .them  to  school  was  on 
the  four  cornel's,  they  could  get  in  or  stand  and 
wait  for  it.  If  it  had  gone  they  could  walk  two  miles 
to  school.  Now,  wouldn’t  such  a  morning  as  this  be 
a  nice  time  to  wait  or  ride  .three  or  four  miles  to 
school,  thermometer  at  zero  and  wind  blowing  a 
gale,  and  suppog^  pqr  district  schools  were  all  aban- 
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doned  and  the  scholars  sent  to  a  central  school,  just 
think  of  the  property  in  our  State  which  will  either 
revert  to  some  one,  or  have  to  be  sold!  Think  of  the 
money  Invested  in  maps,  charts,  libraries,  flags,  etc., 
which  wffil  be  of  no  use.  Think  of  the  depreciation 
of  farm  property  which  is  sure  to  follow  the  closing 
of  our  schools  by  putting  the  school  so  far  away 
from  some  farms  that  no  one  with  a  family  of  chil¬ 
dren  will  want  to  buy  such  farm.  Think  of  the  young 
men  and  women  who  have  worked  hard  through  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances  to  fit  themselves  to  teach  our 
common  schools,  and  some  of  them  the  brightest  and 
smartest  teachers  we  have,  who  will  be  thrown  out 
of  a  job.  I  haven’t  talked  with  a  man  or  woman  out¬ 
side  of  the  favored  circle  who  did  not  bitterly  oppose 
the  idea  of  centralized  schools.  o.  w.  e. 

Penfield,  N.  Y. 

Not  Wanted  in  th's  District 

I  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  18  an  article 
from  W.  J  .W..  of  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  (who,  from  the 
tone  of  the  letter,  seems  to  hall  from  a  specially  en¬ 
lightened  district),  and  who  also  favors  the  centrali¬ 
zation  of  schools.  I  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal 
pro  and  con  on  the  subject,  and  our  county  superin¬ 
tendent  is  much  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  but  I  (living 
as  I  do  like  ‘^Mother”  of  Ohio  in  an  uncivilized  dis¬ 
trict),  fail  .to  see  Where  the  great  improvement  over 
the  present  system  comes  in,  especially  if  the  children 
have  got  to  walk  as  W.  J.  W.  says  they  do  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  to  and  from  the  school  house  to  meet  the 
wagon.  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  and  pleased 
to  meet  the  driver  (in  any  community)  who  is  going 
to  supervise  the  conversation  and  actions  at  all  times 
of  the  passengers  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  his 
team.  As  to  that  I  have  not  heard  of  even  a  teacher 
(even  in  the  civilized  districts)  who  has  not  at  some 


time  or  times  clashed  with  the  parents  when  trying 
to  correct  misbehavior  of  some  of  the  pupils.  I  fear 
if  the  driver  of  the  wagon  undertakes  that  kind  of 
a  task  at  all  times  he  will  have  his  hands  full.  Our 
old-fashioned  district  has  at  .times  had  ais  many  as 
30  scholars,  but  at  present  has  about  half  that  num¬ 
ber,  but  the  present  system  will  be  likely  to  suit  ua 
for  a  while  at  least.  j.  f.  l. 

Rockford,  Ill. 

HUDSON  RIVER  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Grapes  which,  to  use  the  common  fruit  growers’ 
phrase,  have  had  a  “black  eye”  for  several  years  past, 
have  been  planted  quite  largely  for  the  year  just 
closed.  We  noticed  very  many  large  new  plantings 
of  young  vines.  Delaware  is  perhaps  the  more  gener¬ 
ally  used  variety,  and  we  have  observed  many  large 
fields  containing  all  the  way  from  one  to  five  acres 
of  this  one  valuable  old  standard  red  grape.  Moore’s 
Early,  Concord,  Worden,  Green  Mountain  and  Niagara 
are  planted  by  many  growers.  We  have  never  known 
a  Fall  season  when  there  seemed  to  be  such  a  demand 
for  young  apple  trees  as  the  last.  Everyone  who  has 
land  talked  apples,  and  planted  them  largely.  In  driv¬ 
ing  through  the  country  one  would  see  newly-set  plan¬ 
tations  of  this  fruit  in  nearly  every  direction,  and 
large  young  orchards,  with  from  200  to  1,000  trees. 
The  Winter  kinds  were  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  Northern  Spy,  King,  Newtown  Pippin,  Jonathan, 
York  Imperial,  Sutton  Beauty  and  Ben  Davis;  more 
of  the  two  latter  than  any  other  single  kind.  In  Fall 
varieties,  Gravenstein  takes  the  lead.  Alexander, 
Fall  Pippin  and  Beitigheimer  seem  to  be  in  demand 
also.  For  Summer  varieties,  the  Red  Astraelian  and 
Yellow  Transparent  take  the  lead. 

Peaches  will  be  planted  largely  this  Spring;  in 
fact,  we  have  never  known  a  time  when  there  seemed 
to  be  such  a  desire  to  plaut  peach  trees.  Already 
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many  large  growers  have  secured  their  stock  for 
Spring.  In  the  large  peach  producing  districts,  it  Is 
quite  a  common  thing  to  hear  of  individual  growers 
who  have  prepared  their  land  and  secured  their  stock 
of  3,000,  4,000  or  5,000  trees.  The  Elberta  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  yellow  variety;  then  Chairs,  Beer’s  Smock,  Late 
Crawford,  Globe  and  Triumph  seem  to  be  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  For  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  a  good 
market  for  choice  fine  white  fruit  like  Stevens  Rare¬ 
ripe,  Stump.  Oldmixon,  Champion  and  others.  With 
these  large  increased  acreages  of  apples  and  peaches 
will  the  market  be  over-supplied?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  not. 

If  you  have  neglected  to  cover  the  strawberry  bed 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  do  this  work.  Don’t  put  It 
off  another  day;  protect  these  little  plants  from  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  coming  Spring. 
We  have  found  that  the  best  covering  of  all  is  horse 
manure.  It  brings  weeds,  but  when  you  are  destroy¬ 
ing  these  weeds  you  are  loosening  the  soil  around  the 
plants.  That’s  cultivation,  just  what  the  plants  need. 
We  use  manure  enough  just  to  hide  the  plants  from 
view;  then,  late  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  we  feel  that 
we  are  safe  from  frosts,  we  remove  the  bulky  part  of 
this  covering  between  the  fruiting  rows,  and  by  the 
use  of  fork  or  cultivator  incorporate  it  with  the  soil. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  materials  than  horse 
manure  that  may  be  used  for  protecting  the  plants; 
salt  hay,  rye,  wheat  and  oat  straw,  evergreen  boughs 
and  even  cornstalks  will  answer  quite  well  for  the 
purpose,  but  unlike  the  manure,  they  must  be  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  beds  in  the  Spring;  besides,  they  only 
serve  the  single  purpose  of  protection,  while  with  the 
use  of  manure  you  accomplish  the  double  purpose  of 
protection  and  fertilizing.  t.  j.  d. 


A  HAPPY  FARMER  SCORES  SOME  POINTS. 

There  are  two  points  upon  which  I  wish  you  would 
touch  more  often,  and  they  are  that  farmers  should 
raise  more  and  buy  less.  Balanced  ra¬ 
tions,  etc.,  are  all  right,  but  you  should 
try  to  teach  the  farmers  to  balance 
their  own  heads  until  they  are  perfect¬ 
ly  level,  and  then  they  can  raise  their 
rations  and  not  have  to  buy  them.  I 
have  spoken  to  12  farmers — and  by 
farmers  I  mean  men  who  have  to  earn 
their  living  from  the  soil,  not  men  who 
make  their  money  in  the  city  and  spend 
it  in  the  country — within  the  past  few 
days,  and  they  all  agreed  that  their 
chief  expenses  were  for  feed,  clothing, 
the  butcher  and  the  grocer.  Now,  the 
second  item  cannot  be  reduced  much, 
but  the  other  three  can.  Let  me  give 
you  my  own  experience.  Last  Summer 
I  raised  oats,  rye,  wheat,  corn,  clover 
hay,  Timothy  hay,  mixed  hay,  millet 
and  buckwheat.  I  also  had  about  10 
barrels  of  small  and  poor  potatoes,  and 
perhaps  100  bushels  of  Yellow  Stone  tur¬ 
nips.  There  is  no  possible  way  to  make 
a  perfectly  balanced  ration  from  these 
feeds,  but  by  selling  one  ton  of  Timothy  hay  and  one 
ton  of  rye  straw,  and  investing  the  money  In  oil 
meal,  I  was  able  to  feed  with  pleasure  to  the  cows 
and  profit  to  myself.  Thirty-three  dollars’  worth  of 
oil  meal  will  be  all  the  purchased  feed  I  shall  use  in 
a  year,  and  I  keep  nine  cows,  four  young  stock,  three 
brood  sows,  one  boar,  100  chickens,  three  Guinea 
hens,  five  turkeys,  eight  ducks,  a  flock  of  pigeons, 
nine  horses,  two  colts  and  seven  pigs  to  fatten.  Some 
people  think  otherwise,  but  my  own  experience  has 
been  that  it  Is  much  cheaper  to  raise  feed  than  to 
buy  it.  It  also  pays  10  times  as  well  thoroughly  to 
cultivate  one  acre  as  it  does  to  half  cultivate  10. 

There  are  some  groceries  of  course  that  a  farmer 
must  buy,  but  his  butcher  bill  should  be  less  than 
nothing,  for  he  should  sell  meat  to  the  butcher  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  it  from  him.  I  will  give  you  my  bill 
of  fare  for  to-day.  Breakfast,  oatmeal  and  cream, 
rolls  and  fresh  butter,  bacon  and  eggs,  fried  pota¬ 
toes,  buckwheat  cakes,  cocoa  and  milk.  Luncheon, 
sausage,  Saratoga  potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  milk, 
apples  and  cream  and  fried  mush.  Dinner,  chicken 
soup,  roast  turkey,  apple  sauce,  boiled  onions,  mash¬ 
ed  potatoes,  macaroni,  celery,  mince  pie,  nuts,  apples 
and  candy.  Everything  except  the  oatmeal,  cocoa 
and  macaroni  was  raised  on  the  farm.  Three  meals 
like  that  at  the  Holland  House,  Savoy,  Waldorf  or 
any  other  of  the  big  hotels  in  New  York  City  would 
have  made  a  $10  bill  look  like  30  cents.  Any  farmer 
can  have  as  good,  and,  what  is  more,  can  have  them 
365  days  out  of  the  year.  Next  Summer  I  am  going 
to  try  raising  a  few  sheep,  and  then  with  my  own 
mutton.  Iamb,  pork,  sausage,  scrapple,  hams,  bacon, 
chickens,  pigeons,  turkeys,  ducks,  Guineas  and  salt 
pork  I  shall  be  perfectly  independent  of  the  butcher. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  the  happy  farmer. 


From  what  I  know  we  have  about  one-third  of  our 
bean  crop  left  In  farmers’  hands,  and  think  they  may  do 
better  later  on.  We  have  a  great  many  potatoes  and 
think  they  will  go  cheaper.  J.  A.  decker. 

Walled  Lake,  Mich. 


THE  EARLY  OHIO^POTATO.  Fig.  5(5.  See  Page  147. 
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Farmers’  Club. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Mildew  on  Roses ;  Currant  Worms ;  Green¬ 
house  Book. 

Fj.  R.,  Ouray,  Col.— 1.  What  will  prevent  or 
kill  mildew  on  roses?  2.  What  is  the  pre¬ 
ventive  for  wormy  currants?  The  fruit 
seems  to  have  been  stung  on  one  side, 
ripens  before  mature,  and  drops  off  or 
hangs  on  the  bushes  and  dries  up.  Some¬ 
times  I  can  break  the  currant  open  and 
see  a  worm  In  it.  Two-thirds  of  my  crop 
every  year  goes  that  way.  3.  Where  can 
I  get  a  book  on  hothouse  work;  building, 
heating  and  tending  same? 

Ans. — 1.  Precipitated  sulphur,  or 
powdered  sulphur  and  Fungiroid,  equal 
quantities,  blown  on  the  leaves  of  roses, 
especially  when  wet  with  dew,  are  the 
best  preventives  of  mildew.  It  must 
often  be  repeated  in  a  season.  2.  Paris- 
green  or  fresh  powdered  hellebore,  one 
ounce  to  four  gallons  of  water,  sprayed 
over  the  currants  before  they  are  half 
grown,  would  be  a  hopeful  remedy  for 
the  worms  in  the  currants.  They  are 
produced  by  little  flies  which  are  hard 
to  manage.  3.  Greenhouse  Construction 
(Taft),  price,  $1.50;  Greenhouse  Man¬ 
agement  (Taft),  price,  $1.50;  and  the 
Forcing  Book  (Bailey),  price,  $1,  are 
all  excellent  works.  They  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  office. 

The  Cultivation  of  Rhubarb. 

TV.  M.  II.,  Loci, -port,  N.  7. -Will  you  give 
method  of  raising  rhubarb  from  seed?  How 
many  years’  cultivation  must  be  given  the 
plant  before  it  will  produce  good  market¬ 
able  stalks?  What  variety  is  considered 
best  for  general  use?  What  variety  of 
rhubarb  is  known  as  wine  plant? 

Ans. — Rhubarb  seeds  may  be  sown  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  The 
soil  should  be  well  fined  and  in  good 
condition  as  regards  fertility.  The  seed 
is  rather  light,  and  should  be  thinly 
sown  and  well  trodden  down  after  cov¬ 
ering  an  inch  deep.  The  rows  need  not 
be  more  than  a  foot  apart.  The  seeds 
are  always  somewhat  slow  to  germinate, 
and  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  soil  clear 
of  weeds,  which  would  soon  strangle 
the  little  plants.  Clean  and  careful  culti¬ 
vation  should  be  given  the  seedling 
throughout  the  whole  growing  season. 
The  roots  may  be  transplanted  to  per¬ 
manent  bed  either  in  Fall  or  Spring, 
setting  them  about  four  feet  apart  each 
way.  The  soil  should  be  heavily  ma¬ 
nured  and  plowed,  or  spaded  as  deeply 
as  possible.  The  same  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  be  kept  up  during  growth. 
No  stalks  should  be  pulled  the  first 
season  after  planting,  so  that  no  return 
should  be  expected  until  the  third  year 
from  seeds,  after  which  full  crops  are 
due.  Victoria  comes  more  true  to  type 
from  seed  than  other  varieties,  and  is 
usually  preferred,  though  Linnaeus  is 
earlier  in  growth.  No  one  variety  of 
rhubarb  is  known  exclusively  as  wine 
plant;  like  pie  plant,  the  name  is  applied 
indiscriminately  to  any  sort. 

Treatment  of  Apple  Seedlings. 

J.  F.  T.,  Patton,  Pa. — In  the  Fall  of  1900  I 
planted  a  few  rows  of  apple  seeds  across 
my  truck  patch.  They  did  not  come  uni¬ 
formly,  and  were  neglected  the  following 
Summer.  They  received  indifferent  culti¬ 
vation  last  Summer  and  made  more  growtn. 
Some  of  them  are  three  feet  high,  others 
six  inches.  I  took  them  all  up  last  Fall 
and  heeled  them  in  to  be  planted  about 
eight  inches  apart  in  rows  in  the  Spring. 
I  intend  to  give  them  careful  cultivation. 
Should  they  be  budded  or  grafted,  and  when 
should  this  be  done?  How  far  from  the 
ground?  There  are  about  300  of  the  seed¬ 
lings. 

Ans. — These  seedlings  are  in  just  the 
right  condition  for  root-grafting  this 
Winter,  except  that  they  might  better 
have  been  packed  in  damp  sawdust  or 
earth  in  the  cellar;  but  they  can  be  dug 
up  and  put  in  such  a  place  at  once,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  decided  to  graft  them.  If 
budding  is  preferred  they  should  be  left 
right  where  they  are  until  Spring,  and 


then  set  out  six  inches  apart  in  nursery 
rows  that  are  four  feet  apart.  But  the 
larger  ones  would  be  too  large  for  con¬ 
venient  budding  and  these  would  be 
much  better  root-grafted  in  almost  any 
case.  This  work  should  be  done  in  the 
house  by  the  middle  of  March,  at  the 
latest.  The  scions  should  be  cut  as  soon 
as  possible  and  packed  in  damp  sawdust 
ready  for  use  at  any  time.  The  roots 
should  be  cut  into  pieces  about  four 
inches  long,  having  first  been  trimmed 
of  all  branch  roots.  The  scions  should 
be  cut  into  six-inch  lengths.  By  trim¬ 
ming  the  top  end  of  each  piece  of  root 
to  a  long  point,  making  a  very  smooth 
cut,  all  from  one  side,  and  then  cutting 
a  slit  in  the  middle  of  this  flat  surface, 
and  in  the  same  manner  preparing  the 
butt  end  of  each  scion,  they  will  be 
ready  for  grafting  together  with  a 
tongue  splice.  Each  splice  should  then 
be  bound  fast  with  light  cotton  thread. 
These  grafts  are  then  to  be  packed  away 
in  moist  sawdust,  before  they  have  time 
to  dry  out  in  any  degree,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place  until  the  ground  can  be  got 
in  good  condition  for  planting.  They 
should  be  set  firmly  in  the  soil,  leaving 
only  about  two  inches  of  their  tips  stick¬ 
ing  out.  The  rows  should  be  four  feet 
apart  and  the  grafts  eight  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  With  good  cultivation  they 
should  make  nice  nursery  trees,  which 
can  be  planted  in  the  orchard  at  one  or 
two  years  old.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Malaga  Grapes 

W.  L.  B.,  Stockbridge,  N.  7.— Can  Malaga 
grapes  be  raised  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. ? 
What  grapes  are  nearest  to  Malaga  for 
keeping  qualities? 

Ans. — Malaga  grapes  are  varieties  of 
the  European  Vitis  vinifera,  and  have 
never  succeeded  in  North  America  ex¬ 
cept  in  limited  areas  in  the  Southwest 
and  in  California.  They  are  fairly 
hardy  as  regards  cold,  but  the  foliage 
and  root  system  cannot  endure  our  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  without  the  protection 
of  glass.  It  would  be  useless  to  plant 
them  in  New  York  except  in  a  green¬ 
house.  Worden,  Concord,  Niagara  and 
Delaware  are  all  fairly  good  keepers. 
The  red  variety  Alice  comes  close  to  the 
foreign  kinds  in  keeping  quality.  We 
do  not  know  where  it  may  be  procured 
now. 


Ferry’s 
Seeds  make 
good  crops,  good 
crops  make  more  cus¬ 
tomers— so  each  year  the 
crops  and  customers  have 
grown  greater.  That’s  the 
secret  of  the  Ferry  fame. 
More  Ferry’s  Seeds  sold 
and  sown  than  any  other, 
kind.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 

,  1902  Seed  Annual  FREE. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &.  Co. 

Detroit, 

Mich. 


A  Big  Sheaf 

a  great  harvest— always 
results  from  the  use  of 

ARLINGTON 
TESTED 
SEEDS 

Send  for  Free  Seed 
Book  for  1902,  tellingall 
about  Rawson’s  Seeds,  with  . 
special  prices  and  inducements. 

W.W.RAWSON  &.  CO. 

Seedsmen,  _ 

s-18  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Host  on,  M  a»s. 
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The  Farmer 
Who  Wins 

Ion  his  crops  isthe  farmer  who  plants 
1  the  best  seeds  money  can  buy.  1 
|  have  some  great  new  varieties  of 

Field  Seed  Novelties. 

|To  introduce  them  will  send  the  fol¬ 
lowing  big  samples: 

I  Buckbeo’s  Great  Liberty  Field  Corn,  very  fine, 
llJuckbee’s  Gt.  W.  Yellow  Dent  Corn,  extra  value, 
I  Buck  bee’s  Illinois  Oats,  rich  in  nutrition, 

I  Huckbee’s  Bonanza  Rape,  an  elegant  variety, 

I  Buck  bee’s  Electric  Treo  Beans,  nono  better, 

I  Buck  bee’s  Bromus  Inermis,  a  great  new  grass, 

I  Buck  bee’s  Vicia  Villosa,  wonderful  fodder. 

I  All  lor  10  Ctn.  and  iny  valuable  Seed 
■  Guide  Book  forl902.  Established  26  years— only 
I  reliablo  seeds.  Mention  this  paper  and  order  to-day. 

H.  W.  BVCKBEE, 
R.ockford  Seed  Farms, 
Dept*  L-71,  Rockford,  111. 


Don’t  let  another  season  pass  without  planting 
VICK’S  SEEDS.  The  highest  quality  seeds  at  the 
most  reasonable  price.  Vick’s  Seeds  are  the  most  profit*, 
ble  because  the  most  productive. 

VICK’S 

Farmer’s  Handbook 

A  complete,  reliable  and  valuable  reference  book, 
which  tells  all  about  the  culture  and  care  of  crops,  prep* 

1  aration  of  land,  fertilizing  and  spraying  for  fungus  and 
insects,  etc.— a  25c  book,  will  be  sent  to  you  for  lOeif  I 
you  mention  this  paper,  and  we  will  send 'with  it,  free,  ' 
VICK’S  Carden  and  Floral  Guide,  splendidly 
illustrated  and  full  of  information  that  will  help  you, 
whether  you  plant  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 

JAMES  VICK’S  RONS, 

Box  151)8..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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4 Don’t  guile 
like  the  sound  of  it.” 
But  doesn't  our  2,000 
careful  annual  tests 
for  vitality  and  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  great  care 
In  selecting  stock  have 
lots  of  conscience  thrown 
earnestly  into  it?  “Yes I” 
Well  then,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  the  heading  and  sub¬ 
mit  the  propriety  of  it  to  the  experience  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my 
old  customers.  Seed  catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  SON, 
Marblehead,  M#«, 


Wood’s  Seeds. 


Cow  Peas. 


The  Famous 
Forage  Crop 
and  Soil 
Improvers. 

^n1^rnEcHE,AH^UA^TERS  for  these  and  all 
specialties,  including  Soja  Beans, 
Velvet  Beans,  Pearl  or  Cat-tail  Millet,  Teosinte 

r,.^Inrta  Prasf’  Ensilage  Corn,  Spanish  Pea¬ 
nuts,  Chufas,  Sorghums,  etc. 

W  rite  for  prices,  andour  interesting  Catalogue 
giving  full  information  about  these  crops 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 


!  crops. 

Richmond,  Va. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 


Thirty 

Years. 


Best 
■  Only. 

“I  have  known  8.  J.  Smith  (Potato  Farm,  Box  B, 
Manchester,  N.  V.)  for  30  years,  and  have  not  heard 
of  a  single  instance  of  dissatisfaction.”— W.  Over- 
acer.  Postmaster.  Manchester,  N.  Y.  You  may  save 
$3bu.  best  Clover  Seed.  Timothy;  Seed  Oats,  pure; 
1,000  bu.  White  Cap  Bent  Corn;  three  others.  Best 
of  fodder.  Beans  and  Potatoes;  30  kinds.  Descrip¬ 
tion.  Choice  Carmans,  $2.75;  don’t  pay  $4  per  barrel. 
Low  freight.  Don’t  wait. 


FREE 


Our  handsome  Garden  Annual  and 
Seed  Catalogue.  Send  your  address 
on  a  postal  to-day,  or  for  a  2c  stamp 

_ _ and  name  of  a  neighbor 

whois  an  actual  seed  buyer.  Catalog  and! 
ap&cketof  thel.arge  German  PANSY’ 
if  sent  before  March  20th.  Address 
COLE’S  SEED  STOKE,  Pella,  Iowa.' 


iur  a^cHLamp 

-Seed 


HI 
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Beardless  Barley 

is  prodigally  prolific,  yield¬ 
ing  in  1901  for  Mr.  Wells, 
Orleans  Co.,  New  York,  109 
bushels  per  acre.  Does  well 
everywhere.  That  pays. 

20th  Century  Oats. 

The  oat  marvel,  producing 
from  200  to  300  bus.  per  acre. 
Salzer’s  Oats  are  war¬ 
ranted  to  produce  great 
yields.  The  U.  S.  Ag.  Dept, 
calls  them  the  very  best! 
That  pay*. 

Three  Eared  Corn. 

200  to  250  bus.  per  acre,  is 
extremely  profitable  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  of  corn.  Salzer’t 
seeds  produce  everywhere. 

Marvel  Wheat 

yielded  in  30  States  last  year 
over  40  bus.  per  aere.  We  also 
have  the  celebrated  Macca- 
ronlWheat* which  yielded 
on  our  farms  63  bus.  per  acre. 
That  pay  a. 

Speltz. 

Greatest  cereal  food  on 
earth— 80  bus.  grain  and  4 
tons  magnificent  hay  per 
acre.  That  pays. 

Victoria  Rape 

makes  it  possible  to  grow 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  at  a 
cost  of  but  lc  a  lb.  Marvel¬ 
ously  prolific,  does  well 
everywhere.  That  pays. 

Bromus  Inermis. 

Most  wonderful  grass  of 
the  century.  Produces 6  tons 
of  hay  and  lots  and  lots  of 
pasturage  besides  per  acre. 
Grows  wherever  soil  is 
found.  Salzer’s  seed  is 
warranted.  That  pays. 

$1  0.00  for  1  Oc. 

We  wish  you  to  try  our 
great  farm  seeds,  .  hence 
offer  to  send  10  farm  seed 
1  samples,  containing  Thousand 
Headed  Kale,  Teosinte,  Rape, 
r  Alfalfa,  Speltz,  etc.  (fully  worth 
*0.00  to  get  a  start)  together  with 
ir  great  catalog,  for  10c  postage. 
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John  ASalzer  Seed  CoLAw?sSSE 


SEED  POTATOE8 

$1.75  a  Barrel  and  up. 

Michigan  Northern  Grown  are  always  the  fast* 
30  best  varieties.  Blight  proof,  enormous 
yielders.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices.  Sold 
in  any  quantity,  one  pound  to  a  car  load.  100 
page  Catalogue  FREE  on  request. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,nd. 

Box  42.  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Largest  growers  in  America  of  Vege¬ 
table,  Field  and  Flower 
Seeds. 


TWO  BOLGIANO  LEADERS. 


Largest  Onion  Set  Grower* 
in  the  United  State*. 


New  Early  Fortune  Cucumber 

the  earliest  and  beet  White  Spine  Cucumber  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Extremely  productive,  perfect  shape,  deep  green 
color.  Specially  adapted  to  market  uses.  Every  grower 
should  try  it.  Amount  of  seed  limited  and  controlled 
exclusively  by  ourselves. 


Bolgiano’s  Onion  Seed 

!s  all  tested  and  proven  before  sold.  White  Silver  Sinn, 
Fellow  Dutch,  Fellow  Danvers  and  others.  Seed  grown 
from  tho  earliest,  choicest  bulbs.  Our  Reliable  Onion 
Seed  will  grow  hilly  developed  onions  in  one  season. 
If  you  want  sets  instead  of  seed,  we  have  them,  too. 


Write  to-day  for  our  new  1902  Illustrated  Catalog,  Free,  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  vines,  etc.,  for  the 
farm  and  garden.  Ask  all  about  our  ' •  New  Century  Tomato ” — 800  bushels  per  acre — 36  to  the  buBbel. 

Established  1S18.  J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON,  Dept.  D  ll.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


J 


ANNUAL  Or 

True  Blue  Seeds 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 


LIVINGSTON  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  301),  Columbus,  Ohio. 


"1"  T  f  V  tf  V  1  ^  ^  f  ^  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 

1  I  r“^  1  \  1  \  in  the  World.  In  buying 

*  V*  BURPEE’S  SEEDS  direct  by 

>  mail  you  get  your  money’s  worth  in  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow — and  you 

have  your  choice  of  Rare  Novelties  for  1902,  which  cannot  be  had  else- 
where.  Write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  our  complete  Catalogue—; 
FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  purchase  seeds.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, 

MY  Silver  Anni- 
versary  Cata¬ 
logue  contaiuB 
everything  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs 
worth  growing.  It 
is  the  Seed  Book  of 
the  year.  Eight 
colored  plates.  Free 
to  all  who  apply  by 
letter;  no  postals. 

Address 

IVm.  Henry  Maule, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Maule 
Seed  Business 
is  25  Years  Old 
This  Year. 

Isbell's  Seeds 


Are  as  good  as  the  best 
And  better  than  the  rest. 

That’s  what  the  trade  mark  means.  It  is  a  guarantee  of  highest  qviality 
tested  seeds  and  is  put  on  every  package  of  seeds  for  your  protection. 
Every  time  you  find  it  on  a  package  of  seeds  you  may  be  sure  you  have  the 
best.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds.  We  mail  it  free. 

•„  M.  ISBELLS  CO.,  125  WEST  PEARL  ST.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 
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Saving  Timber  from  Powder-Post  Beetle. 

H.  M.  S..  Battle  Creek,  Mich.— We  would 
like  to  know  whether  there  is  a  month  or  a 
time  in  the  course  of  the  year  that  timber 
(hickory,  for  instance),  may  be  cut,  and 
thus  avoid  the  mischief  of  the  Powder-post 
worm,  which  destroys  so  much  of  our  best 
timber,  soon  after  seasoning?  Is  there  any 
other  remedy? 

Ans. — Knowing  that  Prof.  A.  D. 
Hopkins,  of  the  West  Virginia  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  had  been  making  some 
experiments  along  this  line,  I  solicited 
his  opinion  regarding  this  important 
matter.  He  replies  as  follows: 

Our  experiments  in  this  line  indicate  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  preventing,  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  timber  during  certain  months  and 
periods,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  losses  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Powder-post  beetle  and 
other  wood-boring  insects,  but  as  yet  the 
experiments  and  investigations  have  not 
been  sufficiently  completed  to  warrant  the 
publication  of  results  or  of  giving  any  defi¬ 
nite  information.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  in 
a  position  before  long  to  push  this  line  of 
work  and  to  arrange  for  some  cooperative 
work  in  different  sections  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  some  important 
facts  on  which  to  base  final  conclusions. 

1  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  more  defi¬ 
nite  information  at  the  present  time. 

This  is  a  more  encouraging  reply  than 
1  had  expected  to  receive,  for  I  could  see 
no  hope  for  circumventing  the  pest  in 
that  way.  I  hope  Prof.  Hopkins  will 
be  able  to  give  us  some  definite  and 
favorable  results  soon. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

A  Conservatory  Upstairs. 

O.  H.  IF.,  Lyndon,  Kij.—I  have  an  attic  room 
12x12  feet  and  six  feet  in  height,  without 
any  window.  Directly  under  this  room  is  a 
hot-air  furnace,  the  pipe  of  which  passes 
through  the  room  and  into  the  chimney, 
keeping  said  room  very  warm.  I  am 
thinking  of  putting  a  skylight  over  room, 
sloping  sash  to  south,  with  just  sufficient 
slant  to  carry  off  water.  Can  I  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  it?  How  may  sash  be  secured  to 
make  it  water-tight  and  yet  afford  suf¬ 
ficient  ventilation? 

Ans. — Conservatories  built  in  the 
manner  indicated  seldom  prove  satis¬ 
factory,  as  sufficient  sunlight  for  the 
well-being  of  many  plants  cannot  be 
secured  by  a  glass  roof  without  south, 
east  or  west  windows.  Some  low-grow¬ 
ing  plants  might  thrive  if  kept  very 
close  to  the  glass.  If  you  could  make 
the  south  or  east  front  of  glass  it  would 
be  better  than  a  skylight.  Then,  too, 
the  air  of  an  upper  room  heated  in  the 
described  manner  is  likely  to  be  too  dry, 
unless  the  floor  is  made  of  cement,  tin 
or  other  waterproof  material,  with 
drainage  provided,  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  liberally  drenched  often  enough 
to  counteract  atmospheric  dryness,  and 
the  heat  which  now  seems  ample  in  the 
closed  room  may  be  much  reduced  by 
radiation  through  an  extended  glass  sur¬ 
face.  A  few  potted  plants  might  be 
successfully  grown  in  such  a  room 
under  a  skylight  if  placed  in  the  best 
situations,  but  scarcely  enough  to  con¬ 
sider  it  a  conservatory.  Sliding  sashes 
cannot  be  secured  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  water-tight  in  driving  rains  ac¬ 
companied  with  heavy  wind  pressure. 
The  best  way  would  be  to  construct  the 
skylight  with  regular  greenhouse  sash- 
bars,  preferably  of  cedar  or  cypress, 
with  hinged  ventilators  to  raise  and 
lower  in  the  usual  manner. 

Best  Variety  of  Cabbage. 

D.  M.,  Ridgeway,  Pa.— I  am  thinking  of 
planting  about  an  acre  of  ground  to  cab¬ 
bage  this  year.  What  variety  would  you 
advise,  and  how  is  the  crop  handled  to  the 
best  advantage?  Is  there  any  remedy  for 
club-root  and  cutworms? 

Ans. — There  are  so  many  fine  varieties 
of  cabbage  of  general  and  local  value 
that  we  hesitate  to  name  any  special 
one.  Favorite  and  profitable  varieties 
are  Jersey  Wakefield  for  first  early, 
Early  Summer  or  Succession  for  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  Flat  Dutch  or  Holland  for 
Winter.  Seed  may  be  had  from  any  re¬ 
liable  seedsman,  though  often  listed  as 
a  special  strain.  Plants  for  the  earliest 
heads  are  often  grown  in  the  Fall  and 
wintered  over  in  frames,  or  else  started 
in  hotbeds,  as  are  also  the  succession 
varieties.  Seeds  for .  Fall  and  Winter 


cabbages  are  sown  outside  in  a  seed  bed 
of  rather  poor  soil  late  in  May,  and 
transplanted  to  the  field  about  July  1. 
The  soil  should  be  well  prepared  and 
fined,  and  a  heavy  coat  of  manure,  not 
less  than  20  tons  to  the  acre,  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  it.  Thorough  cultivation 
until  heads  form  is  imperative,  and  the 
Cabbage  worm  must  be  kept  down  with 
hellebore  or  black  pepper  if  a  fair  crop 
is  expected.  The  heads  are  gathered 
after  the  first  light  freeze  and  sold  at 
once  or  stored  in  pits  or  trenches  until 
Spring.  A  heavy  dressing  of  fresh  lime, 
at  least  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  worked 
in  soil  five  or  six  inches  deep,  is  almost 
a  sure  cure  for  club-root  if  the  plants 
are  not  affected  before  setting.  Cut¬ 
worms  are  not  easy  to  manage.  Plants 
may  be  protected  by  collars  of  paper,  or 
the  worms  may  be  poisoned  before  the 
plants  are  set  with  balls  of  chopped 
grass  and  bran  mixed  with  molasses 
and  Paris-green. 

Information  Wanted  About  Speltz. 

E.  D.  O.,  Massachusetts.— Who  has  tried 
the  new  grain  speltz,  and  what  does  it 
yield?  Is  it  valuable  feed,  either  grain  or 
straw?  Will  it  stand  drought  better  thart 
barley?  I  sowed  a  little  packet  of  seed  last 
year;  only  a  few  dozen  grains.  It  did  well, 
and  I  would  judge  it  would  be  valuable. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  who 
has  tried  it  in  field  culture. 

Ans. — We  invite  opinion  from  those 
who  have  tried  speltz.  Our  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  it  is  valuable  for  the  western 
prairies,  but  not  equal  to  barley,  oats 
or  wheat  in  the  East,  where  these  grains 
will  thrive. 


Tkees 

Fruit  T rees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers,  etc.,  inciudine  the  New  Hardy  Yel¬ 
low  Rose,  Golden  Sun  ( Soldi  d'Or)  and 
beautiful  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  ( Edition  1901)  with  colored 
illustration  of  the  now  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry 

Ml.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
Established  over  60  years.  Mention  this  publication. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruoe 
of  Colorado, 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn 

Frxdonia,  N.  Y.  INTRODUCER  OF 

Campbell’s  Early . The  Best  Grape. 


Josselyn . The  Best  Gooseberry. 

Fay . The  Best  Currant. 


Awarded  gold  and  stiver  medals  at  the  Pan-American.  Large 
list  of  Grape  Vines  aud  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

On  the  following  Nursery  Stock  :  Peach, 
Apple,  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees, 
Asparagus  Roots  and  California  Privet. 
Send  list  of  wants,  for  prices  and  1902 
Catalogue.  C.  A.  BENNETT,  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Robbinsville  Nurseries, 
Robbinsville,  N.  J. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  illuatrated  descriptive  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


TUg-Popuiar  CAROLINA  POPLAR 

Just  the  tree  for  city  planting— Thrives  where  others  fall— Realsts  smoke  and  gas  as 
the  salamander  fire.  No  tree  furnishes  quicker  shade;  100,000  of  them,  beautiful 
trees,  6  to  8, 8  to  10, 10  to  12  and  12  to  15  feet.  Immense  stock  of  all  other  8hade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Boses.  Hiindrcdsof  thousands  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Plants, 
Seeds.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or 
freight.  Valuable  catalog  free;  send  for  it  and  see  how  cheap  you  can  get  the  best  direct 
from  the  grower.  48  years.  44  greenhouses.  1  OOO  aercs. 

THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box|9q,  Painesvllle,  Ohio. 


APPLE,  PEACH 

The  Y  ork  Imperial  apple,  a  hardy 
heavy  bearing  fine  flavored,  long  keeping, 
apple.  The  Ben  Davl®,  big, juicy, hand- 
Bome, productive — best  market  apple  grown. 
The  Gordon  (Late  Peach),  large 
yellow  peach,  of  firm  texture  and  delicious 
flavor.  Long  keeper  and  a  good  shipper. 

Harrison's  Nurseries, 


AND  PLUM. 

The  Climax  Plum, 

a  new  plum,  moat  remarkable 
ever  introduced.  You  will  get! 
full  description  in  our  new  free 
catalogue.  Everything  for  the 
orchard  and  garden.  All  trees 
and  plants  vigorous  and  hardy. 

Box  29, Berlin, Md 


Plums  for  Virginia;  Gano  Apple. 

F.  P.  M.,  Buffalo  Gap .  Fa.— 1.  Will  you 
give  a  list  of  the  best  plums  for  Virginia? 
2.  What  is  the  Gano  apple  like,  and  how 
does  it  compare  in  quality  with  Ben  Davis, 
which  does  well  here? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Japan  plums  do  better 
in  Virginia  than  any  other  class,  al¬ 
though  they  have  the  fault  of  rotting 
under  some  conditions.  Red  June, 
Abundance,  Wickson,  Bailey,  Burbank 
and  Satsuma  are  all  well  tested  varieties 
in  Virginia,  and  there  is  no  question 
whatever  as  to  their  hardiness  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  there.  2.  The  Gano  apple 
is  like  Ben  Davis  in  every  respect,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  redder  in  color.  It  has  been 
tested  and  well  proven  to  be  suitable  to 
the  climate  and  soil  of  Virginia. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 


All  Rural  New-Yorker  readers,  wish¬ 
ing  to  plant  trees  the  coming  Spring, 
should  send  for  the  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  catalogue  of  Martin  Wahl, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. — Adv. 


Ff%  HI  I  grow  all  my  own  Raspberries, 

Ulll  I  Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 
I  _  Dewberries, Currants, Grapes, 
■  ■  ■  Strawberries,  etc  I  guarantee 

every  plant  to  be  true  to  name  and  variety  and  to 
bo  strong;,  healthy,  well  rooted  and  fresh  dug. 
Send  for  large  New  Catalogue.  It  Is  mailed  free. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Big  Sweet  Chestnuts. 

Big  Berries,  Hardy  Peaches.  Sure-bearing  Plums, 
Giant  Asparagus  from  most  profitable  fruit  farm  in 
America.  Free  Catalogue  gives  best  money¬ 
making  trees  and  plants. 

J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Apple  trees,  *6  a  hundred;  plum  trees, 

$5  a  hundred;  other  varieties  as  low;  asparagus 
roots,  $2  thousand;  rhubarb  roots,  J2  a  hundred;  a 
beautiful  photograph  of  the  everbearing  peach  tree, 
free;  nice  for  the  gardens. 

JOHN  W-  C.  PULLEN,  Nurseryman,  Milford,  Del 


45(1000  TPCCg 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes, Small  t  ruitsetc^TeBt  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Premo 
Dewberry 

The  earliest  and  mont  productive 
Klackberry  variety.  Very  large,  jet 
black,  firm  and  solid.  Crop  ripens  rap¬ 
idly.  This  is  the  berry  to  plant  for 
profit.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 
Myer&Son,  II ridge v!l  le  Nurseries, 
Brldtfcville,  Del. 


Clean  your  grain,  get  a  higher  price  when  you  sell  it;  have  it 
free  from  foul  seeds  when  you  sow  it.  It  means  dollars  to  you. 

FANNING 
MILL 


The  CHATHAM 

will  separate  seeds  of  all  kinds.  The  best  mill  made  for 
separating  wheat  and  oats,  cleaning  flax,  clover  and  timothy 
seeds,  beans,  buckwheat,  broom  corn,  etc.  It  soon  pays  for 
itself.  Special  bagger  attachment  saves  half  the  labor.  VVe 
give  you  time  to  pay  for  it.  Send  for  catalogue  and  spec¬ 
ial  terms.  (Factories  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Chatham,  Ont.) 

M.  CAMPBELL  FANNING  MILL  CO.,  (Lid.  118  Weston  Ave.,  Detroit, Mich. 


Works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  Grub  in  1)4  minutes.  Makes  a  clean 
sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to 
handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for  Illust’d 
Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms  and  testimonials.  t|||  yr  yrij  pn  OCA  8th  Qt  Mnnmnilth  III 
( Address  Milne  Bros,  for  Shetland  Pony  Catalog.)  lYIILnu  mill.  III).,  OuU  0 III  01.,  mUniiluUln,  III. 


THE  ARLINGTON  SWIVEL  PLOW 

with  Coulter,  Jointer  and  Ground  Wheel. 

This  is  the  ideal  plow  for  plowing  side  hill  lands  or  for 
plowing  back  and  forth  without  lands.  This  plow 
is  equipped  with  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  moldboard  that  makes  tt 
work  equally  as  well  as  the  regular 
sod  plow.  The  reversible  jointer  Is  a 
special  now  feature  of  great  value.  You 
will  see  how  it  operates  by  looking  at  the 
above  cut.  Send  for  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 
THE  BELCHER  A  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 
Box  75  Chlcopea  Fallrn,  i 


They 
are  made 
in  two 
6izes  with 
wheel  and  coulter, 
and  two  sizes, 
wheel,  coulter 
and  jointer. 


No.  6 
Iron  Ag® 
Combined) 
Doable 
and  Single 
Wheel 
Hoe, 
Hill  and 


No.  1 
Iron  Age 
Doable 
and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe 


workers  that  have  made  the  Iron  Age  line  of  farm  and  garden  implements 
known  all  over  the  continent.  You  can  make  more  money  this  year  than  last  it 
you  will  decide  now  to  let  them  help  you.  Look  at  the  good  points  of 

IRON  AGE  IMPLEMENTS 


Improted-Robblns 
Potato  Planter. 


Figure  out  how  much  time,  work,  seed,  fertili¬ 
zer,  &c.,  you  might  save  with  a  very  small 
outlay,  by  buying  the  Iron  Age  implements 
you  need.  All  the  Iron  Age  implements 
have  won  their  way  by  honest 
performance  of  every  promise. 
Write  for  free  Book. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO., 
Box  102 

Crenloch,  N.  J 


No.  60  Iron  Ag® 
PWot  Wheel  Cultivator 


March  1 
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EASTERN  NEW  YORK  HORT.  SOCIETY 
MEETS . 

Part  II. 

A  question  as  to  the  merits  and  the  value 
of  the  Worden  Seckel  pear  brought  out 
the  expert  opinion  that  it  Is  not  destined 
to  become  a  commercial  variety,  but  for 
family  use,  if  the  highest  quality  that  can 
be  produced  is  wanted,  it  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  A  few  trees  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  home  planting,  but  it  is  too  vari¬ 
able  for  market  purposes. 

In  his  talk  on  bush  fruits,  Prof.  F.  W. 
Card  spoke  of  the  need  of  putting  the 
plant  in  the  soil  best  suited  to  it.  Soils 
resistant  to  drought  and  with  a  certain  im¬ 
munity  from  trost  are  desirable.  Get  the 
stock  from  young  plantations  rather  than 
old,  and  use  only  strong  plants,  as  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  properly  to  fill 
in  spaces  left  by  weak  plants.  Increase 
the  percentage  of  humus  in  the  soil;  soil 
with  plenty  of  humus  will  admit  water 
and  hold  it  in  store  for  the  plants.  It 
also  admits  air,  helps  hold  nitrogen  and 
helps  counteract  extremes  of  temperature. 
Study  varieties  in  pruning.  Some  from 
their  habit  of  growth  can  be  cut  back 
more  severely  than  others.  In  trials  of 
interpollination,  It  was  found  that  varie¬ 
ties  like  Cuthbert,  which  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  need  any  assistance  of  this  sort, 
were  improved  by  being  planted  with 
other  varieties.  In  the  discussion  of  cover 
crops  for  orchards,  Mr.  Powell  said  that 
he  had  sown  Crimson  clover  in  one  or¬ 
chard  for  nine  years,  but  the  apples  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  getting  lighter  in  color  and 
the  keeping  qualities  are  impaired.  He 
plows  the  clover  under  as  early  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked  in  Spring.  Mr.  Hale 
stated  that  he  used  cow  peas  and  Crim¬ 
son  clover  freely  in  his  orchards,  and  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  any  danger  of 
the  fruit  being  injured  in  color  or  keep¬ 
ing  quality,  if  the  trees  are  properly 
pruned.  He  believed  green  manuring  and 
culture  to  be  the  foundations  of  success¬ 
ful  agriculture  in  America  to-day.  When 
asked  whether  he  had  found  lime  of  value, 
he  said  that  applications  of  it  in  his 
Georgia  peach  orchards  gave  decidedly 
good  results. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Powell  spoke  on  cold  stor¬ 
age,  outlining  some  of  the  experiments  in 
the  preservation  of  fruit  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson  reported  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  use  of  the  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt  spray,  for  clearing  trees  of  San  Josfi 
scale,  to  be  much  more  successful  than 
anticipated  from  the  humid  conditions  of 
the  East.  It  has  long  been  considered  a 
most  effective  remedy  in  California,  where 
it  is  very  persistent  in  the  dry  climate, 
acting  both  as  a  fungicide  and  Insecticide. 
He  considers  it  better  than  crude  petro¬ 
leum  or  mechanical  emulsions  of  same,  as 
it  does  not  Injure  the  trees.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  prepare  and  apply,  and  heavy 
rains  soon  after  application  will  wash  it 
off  before  chemical  reaction  is  complete. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  Geneva,  spoke  on 
the  use  of  Doucin  stocks  for  commercial 
apple  orchards.  These  make  low,  round 
semi-dwarf  trees,  easily  managed  when 
much  spraying  is  needed.  The  yield  would 
be  less  per  acre,  but  the  trees  pruned, 
sprayed  and  the  fruit  gathered  at  less 
cost.  Doucin  makes  a  more  perfect  union 
than  Paradise,  and  the  trees  are  longer- 
lived.  When  planted  eight  feet  apart  each 
way,  near  Rochester,  the  yield  has  been 
two  barrels  to  a  tree. 

Prof.  Slingerland  spoke  on  Insect  con¬ 
trol.  He  stated  that  It  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  exterminate  any  insect  pest, 
and  emphasized  the  need  of  legislation 
and  thorough  work  on  the  part  of  nursery 
men  and  Individual  growers.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  San  Jos6  scale  is  found  in  lim¬ 
ited  areas  on  small  trees  that  might  be 
fumigated.  Few  farmers  have  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  doing  this  work,  and  he  thought 
that  It  would  be  within  the  province  of 
the  State  to  help  out  occasional  cases  of 
this  sort.  Mr.  Willard  referred  to  the  bill 
for  the  inspection  of  nursery  stock,  which 
recently  passed  the  Legislature.  He  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  be  a  great  help  in  check 
ing  the  importation  of  scale  from  other 
States.  Many  shipments  of  nursery  stock 
brought  into  central  New  York  from  other 
States  during  the  past  year  contained 
scale,  although  all  were  accompanied  by 
an  inspection  certificate.  Mr.  Powell  rec¬ 
ommended  every  man  to  fumigate  his  own 
stock  whenever  practicable.  He  does  this 
whether  it  was  fumigated  at  the  nursery 
or  not.  Dr.  Jordan  gave  an  address  on 
the  adulteration  of  foods.  In  some  cases 
a.  harmless  but  cheaper  ingredient  is  sub¬ 
stituted,  the  result  being  that  the  buyer 
is  cheated  out  of  part  of  his  money  value. 
Tn  other  instances  preservative  compounds 
are  used,  thus  introducing  into  the  system 
substances  which  do  not  belong  there.  He 
had  found  formalin  in  oysters,  boracic 
acid  in  codfish,  etc.  Buyers  are  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  this  wholesale 


adulteration,  as  there  is  a  craze  for  get¬ 
ting  something  cheaper  than  pure  foods 
can  be  sold.  There  are  adequate  laws 
and  fair  provision  for  carrying  out  the 
regulations  in  regard  to  adulteration  of 
fertilizers  and  stock  foods;  but  no  com¬ 
prehensive  legislation  concerning  human 
foods  lie  thought  it  was  time  that  we 
began  to  take  as  good  care  of  our  families 
as  of  our  cattle.  In  his  remarks  on  the 
apple  trade,  Charles  Forster  said  that 
the  Greening  is  becoming  a  better  com¬ 
mercial  apple.  He  was  selling  Greenings 
at  higher  prices  than  Baldwins.  But  for 
European  trade  red  fruit  is  preferred.  For 
Fall,  King  is  the  best  seller  in  England,  and 
Baldwin  is  the  standard  for  Winter,  al¬ 
though  Spy  would  bring  more  if  It  would 
stand  shipment  as  well.  Nearly  all  of  the 
apples  are  sold  at  auction  there,  and  two 
barrels  out  of  every  20  are  inspected.  One 
is  entirely  emptied,  so  that  the  contents 
may  be  seen,  and  the  other  is  unheaded 
to  show  the  packing.  A  European  market 
has  been  found  for  some  of  the  surplus 
Kieffer  pears,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
considerable  quantity  will  be  shipped  next 
season. 


Preserving  Fruit;  Pruning  Peaches. 

J.  A.  O.,  Mt.  Vernon,  III.— 1.  How  can  I  pre¬ 
serve  fruit  for  exhibition  purposes  so  that 
it  will  retain  its  natural  form,  size,  color, 
etc.?  2.  How  shall  I  prune  a  peach  orchard 
planted  in  1898  on  good  soil?  It  has  made 
a  good  growth,  and  is  inclined  to  be  too 
tall.  As  there  will  be  no  fruit  on  it  next 
year  (the  buds  are  all  killed),  would  it  not 
be  a  good  plan  to  shorten  in  the  tops  rather 
severely,  in  order  to  make  a  more  stocky 
tree?  The  trees  are  planted  20x20  feet,  and 
bore  a  good  crop  last  year.  They  are 
nearly  all  Elberta. 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  a  number  of  ways 
to  preserve  fruit  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  but  none  known  to  the  public 
that  are  thoroughly  satisfactory.  There 
are  different  formulas  for  fruits  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  and  other  characteristics 
which  make  the  art  a  very  difficult 
one.  Most  of  them  need  treatment  in 
various  solutions  before  they  are  put 
into  the  one  in  which  they  are  Anally 
kept.  Sulphurated  water  will  serve  for 
those  of  light  color,  but  It  will  injure 
those  having  red  or  blue  colors.  One 
pound  of  common  salt  and  four  ounces 
of  glycerine  in  four  gallons  of  water 
will  keep  most  of  the  latter,  but  not  al¬ 
ways  perfectly.  The  preparation  for  the 
final  solutions  seems  only  to  be  well 
understood  by  those  who  prepare  the 
California  fruits  for  exhibition,  and 
they  will  not  give  away  the  secret  2. 
The  plan  of  shortening  the  peach  trees 
as  suggested  is  the  proper  one  to  follow. 
I  would  advise  very  severe  heading 
back,  too;  because  there  is  a  chance 
now  to  do  so  without  losing  a  crop,  and 
the  trees  will  bear  the  better  for  it  next 
year.  This  should  be  followed  by  head¬ 
ing  back  new  wood  each  year  hereafter 
to  prevent  the  trees  from  forming  large 
tops.  h.  e.  v.  D. 


NEW  GRAPE 


—Wonderful  McPIKE.  Also 
all  varieties,  new  and  old. 
SILAS  WILSON,  Atlantic,  la. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREKS. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill  ,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


END  10c,  FOR  40-PAGE  BOOKLET 


0 

■W  Tells  how  to  grow  seven  tons  of  sorghum  hay 
per  acre.  Chapters  on  Soy  bean,  cow  pea,  beet 
and  strawberry  culture.  All  about  cement  laying. 
Illustrated  plan  of  hog-house.  Price-list  free. 

Box  6.  WALDO  F.  BKOWN,  Oxford.  Ohio. 


American  Gardening 

10  Sample  Copies,  separate  Issues,  lOo. 

Published  at  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Chestnut  Grafting  Wood. 

17  varieties  :  Spanish,  French,  Japan¬ 
ese  and  American.  Send  for  folder  and 
prices.  Paragon  Nut  and  Fruit  Co., 
Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


COLD  MEDAL  GLADIOLI 

Groff's  Hybrid  Gladioli  received  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Thirteen  First  Awards  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

i  have  the  Latest  and  only  Complete  Collection  of 

GROFF’S  HYBRIDS 

in  the  United  States,  and  Control  over  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  all  Stock  Grown  and  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Groff.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm.  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Aspabagus  Roots. — One  and  two  years 

old.  Choice  Stock  from  French  Seed. 

MATHIS  &  CARTER,  Blackville.  8.  C. 


Argenteuil  Asparagus  Roots  for  sale — 
Grown  from  Imported  Seed.  *4  per  1.000  for  less  than 
5,000,  $3.50  for  5,000  or  over  packed  f.  o.  b. 

E.  BEKKM  AN,  Middletown,  N.J. 


D|  AUTO — Strawberry,  Cabbage,  Tomato.  Pep- 
■  la  HIV  I  V  per,  Sweet  Potato,  Cauliflower,  Celery 
and  Egg  Plant.  Asparagus  Roots.  Catalogue  free. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Plants  and  Trees  Lady  Garrison  Straw¬ 
berry  13,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  Cumberland  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  at  $2  per  100;  Kansas  Blackcap.  $6  per 
1,000;  Strawberry  Plants  as  low  as  $1.25  per  1,000  and 
up.  My  stook  is  fine.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


Don’t  Be  Late 

October  Purple  Plum  and  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Grapevines  are  going.  Send  in  your 
order  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

We  also  have  a  full  assortment  of  other 
Nursery  Stock,  Fruit,  Forest  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Asparagus,  etc.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WIIITPR  wnnr  Former*,  Anuta,  tike  orders  for 
ninicn  ff  UlilV*mySee<l*athonie  Make  big  money. 
MMNNMdi  few.  New  plan,  quick  aales,  fine  outfit.  Write 

►W-  Pfwk  H.  Battle*,  Seed  Grower.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DB1VCC  New  Early  Yellow  DEAPU 

UnJIVCd  freestone  rtflUfl 

Price  list  free.  W.  J.  GRAVES,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 


PEDIGREED  PEACH  TREES  o  o 

New  Fruits  and  Berries — Low  Prices. 
Everything  for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  FREE 
LINDSLKY’S  NURSERIES,  WhitehOi.se,  N.J. 


Oaspberry  Plants  $5  per  1,000,  Eggs  $1  per  15;  Buff 
and  Barred  Rocks:  Buff  and  Golden  W.vandottes; 
It.  C.  Brown,  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Circular  free. 
A.  B.  KATKAMIKR,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


FINE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Fruit  Land.  Free  from  disease,  true  to  name.  We 
have  a  choice  lot  of  different  varieties  of  Peach 
Trees,  Two-Year-Old  Kieffer  Pear  Trees,  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Write  for  prioes.  Dover  Nurseries. 

K.  H.  ATKINSON,  Dover,  Del. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES, 
Grape  Vines,  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Roses.  Catalogue 
free.  WILLIAM  O.  8NYLER.  MiDersville.  Pa. 


TQCCO  I— Wholesale  Prices,  $1  worth  up.  Send 
I  flLLO  i  toG.  C.  STONE’S  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Oansville,  N.  Y.,  for  80-pp.  Catalogue.  Established 
36  years.  Seoure  varieties  now;  pay  In  Spring. 


SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Be  *  Free.  Result  of  1#  years’  experience 

LAOS..  Louisian*  Ho. ;  Dansville,  N.Y 


100  Acres 


In  Gandy  Prize  Straw¬ 
berries;  plants  cheap. 

WM  B.  TILGHMAN,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Stl*fl  PLANTS.  C.  C.  NASH 

Oil  UCI  I  y  Three  Rivers.  Mich. 

Raspberry  Plants,  40  varieties,  In  1,  12,  100  lots. 


DljU  paill  — New  strawberry,  the  flower  of 
uum  ■  pIUIb  the  world;  6  berries  filled  a  quart 
box  last  June.  List  free.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


CTDA1AIUCDDY  PLANTS.  Best  new  and 
O  I  nflVf  DCnn  I  Standard  kinds. 

Catalogue  free.  B.  KING,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 


Auto 

Strawberry 


Largest  and  best  berry ;  8<2  for  50 
pits;  SSI  for  7  Auto  A  50  Success 
meat  best).  All  prepaid.  Catalog 
free.  Slaymaker&Son,  Dover, Del 


Our  Plain  Trees 

are  unlike  any  other  trees.  Plain  trees  are  all  that 
nature  intended  trees  to  be  and  you  will  plant  them 
when  you  know  what  they  are.  Propagation  is 
not  all  there  is  about  the  trees  you  plant. 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  It. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


Anybody  can  do  this  by  buying 
them  direct  from  our  nurseries. 
All  kinds  and  varieties  at  lowest 
prices.  We  have  150  acres  of 
trees,  vines  and  plants.  We  know 
what  is  needed  and  we  grow  it. 
We  sell  to  the  same  people 
over  and  over.  That  will  be  your 
experience  if  you  give  us  a  trial 
order.  Large  new  Illustrated 
catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  New  York. 


’  Northern-Grown  Fruit  Trees. 

Hardy,  thrifty  aud  full-grown  trees  and  plants, 
FREE  FROM  DISEASE.  Best  market  varieties  at 
lowest  prices.  Order  direct  and  save  more  than  60 
per  cent.  LARGE  ORDERS  AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICES.  All  conveniences  for  packing  dealers' 
orders.  Large  surplus  of  Apple  trees.  Write  for 
free  Catalogue  to-day. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


^traU/horrioC_For  earlie8t  an<1  best  plant  Lady 
Oil  UnUCl  I  ICu  Norwood  For  best  plant  Success. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy.  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  All  plants  from  1901  beds. 

K.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

Leading  market  varieties.  List  free.  Try  us  and  save 
money.  A.  W.  ROOT  &  RRO.,  East  Petersburg,  Pa 


CTO  A  IA/DC  D  D  V  Plants  that  grow;  produce  fine 
0  I  11 A  IT  D  L.n  n  I  crops  of  fruit,  true  to  name. 
Seed  Corn.  Asparagus  Roots,  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Cat.  free.  J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


“Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow” 

Standard  Sorts,  $1.75  to  $3.25  per  M.  Catalogue, 
wltn  Cultural  Instructions.  Free.  C.  W.  WHITTEN, 
Strawberry  Specialist,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


!G  STRAWBERRIES. 

I  want  200,000  people  to  send  for  the  finest  plant  catalogue 
ever  published  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
Aae  fruit  or  novelties,  currents,  grapes,  Ac.  16  years  In  the  bus¬ 
iness.  The  most  complete  strawberry  nureery  iu  America.  Sand  foi 
catalogue  today.  Address, 

D.  BRANDT,'  Box  417,  BREMEN.  OHIO. 


Save 

Money 

on 

Trees 


NURSERY STOCK 

Thoroughly  Fumigated,  with  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas. 

We  have  a  full  line  and  make  a  specialty  of  selling  direct  to  the  planter.  We  therefore  study  his 
wants.  We  advise  young,  thrifty  stock  and  1-year  old  trees  to  plant  is  our  hobby.  Try  some  of 
them  and  be  convinced.  Send  for  our  free  descriptive  catalogue  of  .all  sizes  and  kinds  of  nursery  stock. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


We  Ask  for  Your  Business 

not  because  we  are  the  “oldest”,  not  because  we  are  the  “  largest”,  not  because  we 
are  the  “cheapest”,  for  we  are  none  of  these,  but  we  ask  for  your  business  on  the 
merits  of  the  trees  we  offer,  and  because  you  need  the  best  and  the  safest 
trees  that  money  can  buy.  We  have  no  fake  “  wholesale”  prices,  and  cannot  save 
you  half  your  money  now,  but  our  trees  will  save  you  trouble  and  disappointment 

at  fruiting  time.  The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Dwyer’s 

Nurseries 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Landscape  Gardening 
and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading 
Specialty.  Write  now  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illu¬ 
strated  Catalogue.  We  send  it  postpaid  free  on  application. 
Ask  for  any  information  you  are  in  need  of  on  horticulture, 

T.  J.  DWYER  <&  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Uox  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


FRUIT 


I  promise  Best  Care  aud  Best 
Values,  i  win  Submit  Proof 

if  you  will  send  for  my  new  catalog. 

If  this  paper  is  named  will  mail  you 
FR-  E  a  12-page  pamphlet  on  PEACH  CULTURE  with  my  Catalog 
Cayuga  Nurseries,  Established  1847.  H.  8.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


TREES 


MDCD  mn-APPLK,  PEAR  and  PLUM,  3  to  5  feet  high. 

rCn  IUU  HEALTHY  and  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Best  varieties. 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  lowest  Wholesale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  Catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  We  Fumigate.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva.  N  Y. 


bW  Strawberry  Plants'?™? 


All  leading  new  and  standard  old  sorts.  All  kinds  described 
in  my  free  catalogue,  Trees,  plants,  vines.  Sene}  for  one. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN . 

Personal  Experience  With  Hot- 
reds.— On  page  88  E.  H.,  In  referring  to 
hotbeds  and  cold  frames  on  page  5,  sug¬ 
gests  some  modifications  and  says: 

As  essential  to  success,  I  find  nothing  to 
take  the  place  of  glass  in  all  cases,  yet 
cloth  (heavy  cotton  muslin),  is  very  useful 
many  times  in  the  shading  and  hardening 
off  plants.  I  at  first  used  the  paint  on  cloth, 
but  on  account  of  the  cloth  cracking  badly, 
I  discontinued  its  use,  and  now  use  just  the 
plain  cloth.  When  wet,  they  stretch 
tight,  which  with  incline  of  frame,  car¬ 
ries  the  water  off,  but  little  dropping 
through.  If  desired,  a  part  of  the  bed  can 
be  used  as  a  cold  bed,  by  cutting  off  with 
a  board  fitted  inside,  from  side  to  side. 

I  am  glad  E.  H.  calls  attention  to  some 
facts,  for  while  he  makes  some  valuable 
suggestions,  he  has,  I  think,  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  misunderstood  my  position.  In  the 
article  referred  to  I  think  I  clearly  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  glass  is  the  best. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  my  work  I  must  strive  to  get  down 
to  the  needs  of  everyone  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  within  the  limit  of  everyone’s 
pocketbook.  So  to  keep  safely  within 
the  reach  of  all  I  offer  the  cloth-covered 
hotbed  as  a  very  cheap  and  serviceable 
substitute.  It  would  not  be  dependable 
for  very  early  work  at  the  North,  but 
in  many  southern  localities  it  would  an¬ 
swer  every  purpose  for  those  who  could 
not  afford  the  greater  expense  of  glass. 
Rightly  understood  there  is  no  modifica¬ 
tion  necessary.  But  if  I  rightly  under¬ 
stand  E.  H.,  he  only  uses  the  cloth  cov¬ 
ers  for  shading  and  hardening  off.  I 
use  them  for  actually  growing  the 
plants,  and  side  by  side  with  the  glass 
have  grown  better  cauliflower,  cabbage 
and  lettuce  under  the  cloth  than  1  have 
ever  grown  under  the  glass.  The  cloth 
covers,  if  prepared  just  as  directed  on 
page  5,  will  turn  the  water,  and,  I  think, 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  cold  as  glass, 
and  will  be  found  a  safe  and  cheap  way 
where  the  expense  of  glass  cannot  be 
afforded.  This  is  actual  experience,  and 
here  in  frisky,  frolicksome  Michigan 
weather  I  will  risk  it  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances  as  early  as  March  15,  re¬ 
membering  always  that  the  only  safety 
with  cloth  or  glass  is  in  extra  covering 
for  severe  changes. 

E.  H.  does  not  say  what  kind  of  paint 
he  used,  but  with  the  preparation  given, 
page  5,  I  have  never  seen  a  sign  of 
cracking.  Were  I  using  them  only  for 
shading  and  hardening  off  perhaps  I 
would  not  bother  to  prepare  the  cloth; 
but  think  I  would,  however,  as  when 
badly  sagged  as  they  will  inevitably  be 
at  times,  they  will  never  shrink  quickly 
enough  in  a  very  sudden  and  heavy 
downfall  of  rain  to  prevent  drenching 
the  bed.  Try  both  ways  and  choose  the 
better.  The  combined  bed,  hotbed  and 
cold  frame,  spoken  of  by  E.  H.,  is  very 
serviceable.  It  is  a  very  great  conveni¬ 
ence,  but  except  it  be  very  early  in  the 
season  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  di¬ 
vide  off  with  boards  at  all.  I  bank  the 
entire  outside  with  manure  the  same  as 
for  any  bed,  then  use  whatever  portion 
of  the  bed  desired,  simply  banking  the 
manure  and  soil  squarely  up  at  the  end. 
The  remainder  is  used  for  transplanting 
or  for  setting  in  pots,  with  or  without 
manure,  just  as  desired. 

Some  Greenhouse  Questions. — We  have 
recently  come  into  possession  of  a  farm 
(we  are  market  gardeners),  on  which  is  a 
greenhouse;  this  is  1214x20  feet,  and  heated 
by  hot-air  furnace.  We  wisli  to  grow  cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflower,  tomato  and  egg  plants 
for  transplanting.  Can  good,  thrifty  plants 
of  the  kinds  mentioned  be  grown  in  such  a 
house?  Would  the  plant  cloth  you  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  recent  article  answer  for  hard¬ 
ening  off  the  plants?  If  so,  we  would  much 
prefer  it  to  the  expensive  sash.  If  you 
suspected  the  greenhouse  soil  might  have 
the  germs  of  club-root  in  it,  how  would 
you  treat  it  before  sowing  the  seeds?  Would 
you  use  manure  in  the  seed  beds?  Would 
you  advise  the  use  of  any  stimulating  fer¬ 
tilizer  like  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  seed  beds 
or  upon  the  young  plants?  G.  m. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
very  best  plants  of  kinds  named  may  not 
be  grown  in  G.  M.’s  greenhouse,  but  be¬ 
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ing  heated  with  hot-air  furnace,  tem¬ 
perature  and  moisture  will  require  close 
watching,  and  if  as  suspected  there  has 
been  previous  trouble  I  think  it  has 
arisen  through  mismanagement  of  one 
or  both  of  these  conditions.  The  plant 
cloth  will  do  nicely  for  hardening  off  the 
plants.  The  medium  weight  will  answer 
all  right,  and  as  the  question  is  already 
under  discussion,  let  me  suggest  that 
you  get  figures  on  the  prepared  cloth 
and  also  the  cost  of  preparing  the  cloth 
yourself,  and  see  if  it  will  not  pay  you 
to  put  in  your  own  labor  and  prepare 
your  own  cloth  as  directed  on  page  5. 
The  labor  of  putting  on  the  prepared 
cloth  will  be  certainly  as  much  as  put¬ 
ting  on  the  cloth  before  it  is  prepared. 
The  frames  you  will  have  to  make  in 
either  case.  See  if  you  cannot  buy  the 
unprepared  cloth,  and  treat  it  after  it  is 
on  the  frames,  as  cheaply  as  you  can 
buy  the  prepared  cloth  and  pay  trans¬ 
portation  charges,  as  you  will  doubtless 
have  to  do.  You  will  need  considerable 
of  one  or  the  other,  and,  I  believe,  you 
can  turn  some  of  the  odd  spells  and  bad 
weather  into  cash  by  preparing  the  cloth 
yourself.  If  I  suspected  any  trace  of 
club-root  I  would  hesitate  long  before 
using  the  soil.  Do  not  use  it  if  possible 
to  avoid  it,  but  if  obliged  to  do  so,  put 
on  a  good  dressing  of  air-slaked  lime 
and  work  it  well  into  the  beds  before 
sowing  the  seed.  It  will  also  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  put  on  sulphur,  say  one  pound 
to  the  ordinary  space  of  a  hotbed.  I 
think  this  treatment  will  obviate  the 
difficulty,  but  would  rather  not  use  the 
soil  if  possible  to  avoid  it.  It  is  dan¬ 
gerous  alike  to  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 
If  you  mean  to  use  the  manure  the  same 
as  for  hotbeds,  to  generate  bottom 
heat,  you  will  not  need  it.  If  you  mean 
as  a  fertilizer,  good  fine  manure  well 
mixed  into  the  soil  will  help  very  much. 
I  would  not  use  the  nitrate  of  soda  be¬ 
fore  sowing  the  seed,  as  the  young  root¬ 
lets  when  first  starting  are  exceedingly 
tender,  and  serious  results  are  liable 
to  follow  the  use  of  any  such  concen¬ 
trated  stimulant.  Two  years  ago  I 
sprinkled  nitrate  .of  soda  on  a  hotbed 
just  previous  to  sowing  the  seed,  and 
the  tomatoes  were  almost  a  total  failure. 
It  was  only  a  light  application,  but  not 
one-fourth  of  the  plants  ever  got  out  of 
the  ground.  I  was  unable  to  assign  any 
other  cause,  and  it  has  also  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others.  After  the  plants  are 
up  and  growing  I  have  had  the  very  best 
of  results  by  applying  it  in  solution,  an 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  sprinkled  or 
sprayed  on  lightly  at  first;  then  increase 
as  the  plants  get  age  and  size. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 


The  Early  Ohio  Potato.— There 
have  been  requests  for  a  description  of 
the  Early  Ohio  potato,  and  we  therefore 
show  at  Fig.  56,  page  143,  the  picture 
of  a  fair  specimen  grown  by  the  Living¬ 
ston  Seed  Co.  Mr.  Livingston  says  that 
this  tuber  was  dug  the  last  week  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  was  kept  over  five  months  on 
a  desk  in  a  warm  office.  This  shows  re¬ 
markable  keeping  qualities  for  an  extra 
early  potato,  and  the  Early  Ohio  ranks 
high  in  table  qualities  also.  While 
newer  varieties  have  in  some  measure 
taken  the  place  of  the  Early  Ohio,  that 
standard  old  variety  is  still  the  favorite 
in  many  localities,  and  is  worth  a  trial 
by  those  who  have  never  grown  it. 


I  will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism. 

No  Pay  Until  You  Know  It. 

After  2,000  experiments,  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles 
of  Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for 
every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  I  claim  pay 
your  druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn’t 
I  will  pay  him  myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that 
can  affect  rheumatism  with  but  a  few 
doses  must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of 
danger.  I  use  no  such  drugs.  It  is  folly 
to  take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how 
impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I  know  it 
and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have  cured  tens 
of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  way,  and 
my  records  show  that  39  out  of  40  who 
get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  Let  me  send  you  an  order  for  the 
medicine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it 
won’t  harm  you  anyway.  If  it  cures, 
pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that  entirely  to  you. 
I  will  mail  you  a  book  that  tells  how  I 
do  it.  Address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 

Mild  oases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


San  Jose  Scale 

DERRICK  OIL  COMPANY,  Titusville,  Pa.  Box  52 


Write  for  what  ex¬ 
perts  say  about  our 
Crude  OIL 


I’LANTS-  c.  c.  nasu 

I\u.»pueiry  Three  Rivers.  Mioh. 
Strawberry  Plants,  116  varieties,  In  1, 12, 100  lots. 


CI1V  DC  B||C  Cow  Peas,  Canada  Peas,  Clover, 
tfUl  DCRUv  Vetches,  Corn,  Barley,  Emmer. 
Millet,  Rape.  Potatoes,  etc.  KDW.  E.  EVAN8,  West 
Branch,  Mich.  (North  Latitude  44  deg.  12  m.) 


ftRAPE  VINES  Grape  Nurseries,  in 

"'the  center  of  the  famous  Fredonia  Grape 
Belt,  produce  the  finest  grape  vines  in  the 
world.  Prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  reputable 

grower. — STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Portland,  N.  Y 


MY  PRICES, 

-New'  Crop  Onion  Seed,  test  U6  per  cent. 


Yellow  Strasburg,  per  lb .  50c 

Yellow  Danvers,  “  .  60c 


All  others  in  proportion. 

SIEGEL,  the  Seedsman,  Erie,  Penna. 


Wheeler’s  Seeds  i  Always  Reliable 

HIS  PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE. 

Farmers  and  Truckers  trade  a  specialty.  Pure, 
fresh  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  at  lowest  prices. 
We  are  growers  of  true  Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 
Send  for  our  superb  catalogue,  free  to  all,  who  Intend 
to  buy  seeds.  E.  E.  Wheeler,  Box  152,  Bridgeport,  Conn 


GARDEN 


FIELD  and 
FLOWER 


SEEDS: 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY, 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY 
We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  i 
and  do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  c 
1  Clover.  Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List,  also  1902  1 
[  Seed  Catalog  mailed  free. 

Henry  Phillipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  O. 


Thielmanns — The  Seedsmen — carry  a 
full  line  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds 
Onion  Seed  a  specialty  Write  to-day 
for  their  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices. 

THE  THIELMANN  SEED  CO., 

ERIE,  PA. 


74th  Year. 


Prize 

Medal 


BUIST’S 

SEEDS 

for  the 

Garden  and  Farm 


are  grown  from 

Selected  Seed  Stocks 

and  are  the  FINEST 
that  can  he  produced.  They  are  the 

Bist  Steds  for  Private 
Gardens  or  Market  Gardeners 

where  Purity  and  Quality 

is  of  so  much  importance. 

Send  for  Buist’s  Garden  Guide  for  1902; 
142  pages.  It  is  not  simply  a  catalogue,  but 
full  of  desirable  and  important  information 
on  gardening,  including  a  Calendar  of 
monthly  operations.  Large  purchasers  of 
seeds  should  also  send  for  our  Wholesale 
Market  Gardeners’  Price  List.  Both  are 
mailed  free. 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY, 

Growers,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Potatoes— Bovee, Carman, Cobbler,  Harvest,  Hebron, 
Ohio, Bose, Queen.  85  kinds.  C.W.Ford,  Fishers,  N.Y . 


Oeed  Potatoes— Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter  Ka- 
leigb.  Pure,  choice  seed.  L.N.  Nelson,  Laney,  Wis 


nnTITn  EC -Selected  Seed.  Price-List  Free 
rU  I  H  I  Ukd  W.  M.  MARVIN,  Sun,  Mioh. 


SEED  POTATOES— Wholesale  prices  on  early  ship 
ments.  Best  early  and  late  varieties.  Catalogue 
W.  E.  1MES  SEED  CO.,  Capac,  Mich. 


PUT  ATOP Q— Choice  Aroostock  Seed.  Leading 
I  UliVlUEhJ  varieties.  Liberal  discount  on  large 
orders.  E.  F.  MANCHES  I’EK,  Bristol,  Conn. 


J  1 300  varieties.  Partridge 

vGGU  I  0131065  Wyandottes  and  8.  C.  W. 

Leghorns.  Circular  Free.  Address 

HILER  BROTHERS,  Box  5,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Choice  Second-Crop 
Potato  Seed. 


Thoroughbred,  Rose,  Bovee,  Crown  Jewel,  Puri¬ 
tan  and  White  Bliss.  Address 

J.  B.  SAVAGE,  1’ranktown,  Virginia. 


Whiton’s  White  Mammoth  Potato. 


outyielded  all  others  at 
Ohio  Exper’ment  Station  in 
1899.  Enormous  y  1  e  1  d  e  r; 
quality  tine.  Circular  free. 
Originated  and  for  sale  by 
W.  W.  WHITON, 
Box  3.  Wakeman,  Ohio 


Seed  Potatoes 


GROWN  BY  US  IN  MAINE. 

HENRY  ELWELL  &  CO  , 

310  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper. 


■  ■  The  m  m 

FINEST  OF  ALL. 

New  Catalog  tells  all 
it.  Send  for  ft.  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap,  Rough  Rider 
and  75  other  Strawberries. 
Bargains  in  New  Varieties. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Flansburgh  &  Peirson 
Leslie,  Mich. 


CHEAT  SEED  OEEER 

to  introduce 

HASKINS  SEEDS 

to  thousands  who  have  never  used  them, 
we  will  send  one  packet  of  each  of  the  following 
grand  varieties:  Beet— Early  Eclipse  Cabbage— 
Mammoth  Drumhead.  Carrot— Long  Orange  Cu¬ 
cumber— Improved  Long  green.  Lettuce  -Prize 
Head.  Nasturtium.  Onion— Danver’s  YTellow 
Globe  Radish-  Scarlet  Turnip.  Sweet  Peas. 
Turnip— Purple  Top  White  Globe. 

All  lO  Packets  for  Only  10  Cents, 
and  each  customer  gets  our  large  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  for  1992  Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  with 
10c  to  VV.  J.  HASKINS  <&  CO.,  140  Court  Street, 
Binghamton,  N  Y. 


MWhnIpealo  Prinoc  We  18,186  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed 
IlllUludulO  rilutidi  Potatoes,  Farm  Seeds,  etc.,  on 

our  own  Farms,  and  sell  them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  Catalogue  free.  Please  write  for  It  to-day.  Don’t 

delay.  J08.  HARRI8  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y, 


Short  Talks  About  Varieties. 

“Captain  Ede”  Is  a  small  Elberta,  same 
type;  ripens  about  the  same  time,  in  no 
way  equal  to  Elberta.  It  originated,  l 
think,  in  Illinois;  is  quite  productive,  but 
smaller  than  Elberta.  Frances  1  have  on 
trial,  but  not  yet  fruited;  I  have  nevei 
seen  it.  chas.  weight. 

Delaware. 

The  Prances  peach  has,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  weak  points.  The  tree  is  a 
very  vigorous  grower,  the  fruit  as  large 
as  Elberta;  yellow  flesh,  covered  almost 
entirely  with  a  brilliant  red,  and  is  rounder 
than  the  Elberta,  while  its  season  is  a 
few  days  later  than  that  variety,  and  is 
fully  its  equal  as  a  shipper.  It  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  and  a  handsomer  peach  than 
Elberta.  I  am  not  familiar  witn  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Ede.  H.  L.  DOUGLASS. 

Tennessee. 


We  want 
YOU  to  try 


DREER’S  SEEDS 


"and  i 


_ 1  make  the.  following  remarkable  offer  to  Introduce  them  to  those 

who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  the  most  reliable  seed  sent  out 

YirpcTAni  EC  Crosby’s  Beet,  White  Spine  Cucumber,  Wonderful  Lettuce; 

V  CUE  I  HuLCw  Moss  Curled  Parsley,  Cardinal  Radish,  Stone  Tomato. 

Cl  fllMCDC  Branching  A 6ters,  Diadem  Pinks, Nasturtium, Large  Flowering 
I  LU  If  C  ilO  Plilox,  Shirley  Poppy,  Eckford’s  Sweet  Peak. 

.Either  collection  of  six  full  size  packets  for  15  ets.,  or  both  collections  for  85  cents,  and 
in  addition  we  send  FREE  to  every  purchaser  GREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR 


>  every  purchaser  I 

the  handsomest  and  .most  complete  catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 
ever  Issued :  a  Book  of  808  pages,  with  beautiful  lithographed  and 
embossed  covers,  and  four  colored  plates  of  choice  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables.  If  collections  are  not  wanted,  but  you  intend  purchasing 
5™NRSSIV  Seeds,  Plants  or  Bulbs,  we  will  send  catalogue  Dree,  ff  you 
mention  fluspapet. 

|  Tracker*  should  scad  for  our  Special  Market  Gardener’s  List. ' 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  ^.PHII.ADA.,  PA. 
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Ruralisms 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

PROFIT  or  LOSS? 


Mar«h  i 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Forced  Celery  and  Onions. — We 
have  advocated  the  cellar  treatment  of 
celery  for  home  or  limited  market  use 
•  in  past  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  find 
further  encouragement  to  commend 
this  plan  of  handling  to  those  having 
cellar  accommodations  for  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  plants.  In  brief,  the  method, 
which  is  as  old  as  celery  culture,  but 
apparently  little  used,  is  to  grow  se¬ 
lected  vigorous  plants  of  some  strong¬ 
growing  green  celery — we  have  had  best 
success  with  the  Philadelphia  variety 
known  as  Schumacher — in  rows  three 
feet  apart  and  spaced  eight  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  without  hilling.  They  are 
set  level  in  good  soil,  sufficiently  fer¬ 
tilized,  and  given  very  shallow  culture. 
No  earthing  up  is  practiced  at  any  time, 
and  when  ready  to  dig  the  plants  sprawl 
about  like  huge  clumps  of  parsley.  The 
whole  object  is  to  get  as  strong  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  crown  or  rootstock  as  the 
season  will  allow.  The  stalks  are  en¬ 
tirely  green  right  down  to  the  heart  or 
growing  point.  We  do  not  care  to  grow 
the  self-bleaching  kinds,  as  they  are  not 
long  keepers,  and  we  have  found  any 
earthing  or  banking  checks  late  growth 
and  favors  rust  and  blight.  These 
stocky  plants  with  adhering  soil  are 
lifted  when  freezing  weather  threatens 
and  crowded  closely  together  on  the 
earth  floor  of  a  dark  cellar,  tilling  in 
the  soil  spaces  with  moist  sand  or  loose 
dirt.  We  find  it  of  advantage  to  soak 
the  soil  well  by  means  of  a  short  hose 
slipped  over  the  spout  of  a  watering 
can.  In  the  unheated  cellar  one  water¬ 
ing  will  carry  them  through,  but  when 
near  a  furnace  or  boiler  repeated  soak- 
ings  may  be  needed,  as  the  foliage 
should  never  be  allowed  to  droop.  In 
a  few  weeks’  time,  according  to  the 
average  temperature,  a  new  growth 
starts  from  the  center,  beautifully 
white  and  crisp  if  daylight  is  sufficiently 
excluded,  and  enlarges  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  original  clump,  while  the 
outside  leaves  brown  and  shrivel.  In 
this  state  it  presents  a  very  attractive 
appearance,  the  stems  and  new  foliage 
being  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  rust 
or  discolorations.  Like  rhubarb  grown 
in  the  dark,  the  leaves  are  only  partially 
developed,  but  are  very  attractive  in 
their  waxen  paleness.  The  quality  is,  to 
our  taste,  incomparably  better  than  the 
stringy  cornstalk  like  celery  sent  in  so 
freely  from  Michigan  and  California. 
It  is  crisp,  tender  yet  full-flavored,  and 
makes  up  better  for  table  decoration 
than  when  stored  in  trenches  or  sheds. 
To  test  the  market  value  of  forced  celery 
in  competition  with  the  ordinary  kind 
which  is  now  abundant  and  of  better 
quality  than  usual,  we  placed  a  few 
bunches  on  sale  at  a  popular  grocery. 
It  did  not  “go”  at  all,  being  rejected  by 
most  customers,  who  said  it  “looked 
queer,”  in  favor  of  the  coarse  and  rusty 
grades  they  were  familiar  with.  A 
family  hotel  was  next  induced  to  try  a 
sample,  and  an  immediate  order  result¬ 
ed  for  the  entire  surplus,  as  the  dis¬ 
criminating  boarders  at  once  noted  the 
delicate,  appetizing  quality  and  fine  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  requests  soon  came  from 
individuals  who  chanced  to  eat  at  the 
hotel  for  a  supply  for  the  domestic  table, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  dis¬ 
criminating  private  trade  could  be  built 
up  with  such  a  superior  product,  but  a 
better  price  than  is  now  current  would 
be  needed  to  return  a  fair  profit,  as  cel¬ 
lar  or  similar  dark  and  secure  storage 
room  is  limited.  We  have  space  for  less 
than  800  large  plants,  and  find  those 
stored  in  the  heated  cellar  at  an  average 
temperature  of  50  degrees  ready  for  use 
by  January  1,  while  in  the  cool  cellar, 
with  an  average  below  40  degrees,  it 
comes  on  nearly  a  month  later,  and  is 
of  better  quality  and  more  compact  in 
growth.  For  domestic  use  and  limited 
sale  to  discriminating  consumers  we  can 
recommend  this  way  of  treating  celery, 
and  see  in  it  a  chance  for  enterprising 
youths  to  make  a  profit  from  the  home 
garden  when  convenient  cellar  room  is 
available. 

Forced  Onions  Not  Wanted. — The 
outcome  of  an  onion  experiment  was 
not  as  satisfactory.  Many  gardeners  are 
aware  of  the  quick  response  of  the  hardy 


Egyptian  Perennial  onion  to  Spring 
warmth.  When  established  by  previous 
Spring  or  early  Fall  planting  the  strong¬ 
ly  rooted  bulbs  send  up  a  vigorous 
growth,  producing  excellent  green 
onions,  often  before  the  soil  is  ready  to 
receive  the  first  planting  of  the  usual 
seed-grown  “sets,"  which  will  not  be  fit 
for  use  until  several  weeks  later.  We 
have  thought  a  variety  endowed  with 
such  strong  vitality  would  force  well 
under  glass  if  wanted  in  midwinter  or 
earlier,  and  accordingly  transferred 
about  100  clumps  from  the  field  to  the 
greenhouse  bench  during  a  late  Decem¬ 
ber  thaw.  In  a  week  growth  had  start¬ 
ed,  and  by  the  end  of  30  days  the  young 
bulbs  were  reaay  for  the  table.  They 
were  tender  and  of  good  flavor,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  home-grown  green  onions 
in  January  would  be  wanted  in  the  local 
market,  but  few  takers  could  be  found, 
and  they  bought  for  soup  flavoring  only. 
The  idea  was  too  novel,  though  it  i 
likely  a  demand  could  in  time  be  created, 
as  with  other  forced  vegetables,  when 
the  supply  can  be  counted  on.  There 
is  apparently  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
on  this  variety  of  onion  any  time  in 
Winter  if  light  and  moderate  warmth 
can  be  given,  and  the  clumps  got  up 
with  a  good  share  of  their  roots. 

About  Baltimore  and  the  trucking  re¬ 
gion  of  the  Chesapeake  peninsula  this 
onion  is  grown  as  an  important  money 
crop,  and  the  bunched  new  growth 
shipped  in  great  quantities  to  the  North 
and  inland  points  as  soon  as  Spring 
opens.  The  Egyptian  onion  does  not 
form  a  very  distinct  bulb,  but  splits  up 
like  a  Multiplier  into  many  scullions, 
which  are  of  excellent  quality  during 
the  brief  stage  of  their  early  formation. 
If  not  disturbed  bloom  heads  are  later 
sent  up,  on  which  few  or  many  bulblets 
form  instead  of  flowers.  These  bulb- 
lets  vary  from  the  size  of  a  wheat  grain 
to  that  of  an  average  acorn.  They  are 
planted  in  September  in  well-enriched 
soil,  from  which  a  hoed  crop  like  beans, 
sweet  corn  or  early  tomatoes  has  been 
taken,  two  or  three  inches  apart  in  rows 
a  foot  or  more  apart.  Little  cultivation 
is  needed  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  but  all  weeds  must  be  kept 
down.  The  bulblets  do  not  make  much 
top-growth,  but  root  deeply  and  nearly 
always  withstand  the  sharpest  frosts  of 
Winter.  Several  eyes  are  formed,  each 
of  which  produces  its  young  bulb  the 
size  of  the  finger  next  Spring.  The  old 
clump  may  be  separated  and  the  scul 
lions  planted  in  a  similar  way  in  Fall  or 
Spring,  but  most  growers  prefer  to  use 
the  top  sets,  as  they  make  a  cleaner 
growth,  and  clear  the  field  each  season, 
reserving  a  row  or  two  to  produce  suf 
ficient  bulblets  for  replanting.  This  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  onion  is  sparingly 
catalogued,  and  apparently  little  grown 
in  the  North.  It  is  entirely  hardy  in  this 
portion  of  New  Jersey,  and  information 
of  its  trial  in  colder  latitudes  would  be 
welcome.  w.  v.  f. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


If  you  grow  BERRIES, 

PEACHES,  GRAPES 
or  MELONS, 

^address  on  a  postal,  and  secure  a 

_  'copy  of  our  latest  catalogue  and 

price  1  ist  of  Berry  Boxes  and  Fruit  Baskets. 

THE  PIERCE.  WILLI  AMS  CO. 
South  Haven,  Mich. 


Thisiseasy  todo  ifyou  spray  your  trees. 
Now  a  word  aboutsprayers.  Get 
the  best  when  you  buy. 

THE  HARDIE 

„„  SPRAY  PUMPS 

kii  6  besti  because  they  have  brass 
"®J1  valves,  patent  agitator,  an  adjust¬ 
able  plunger  that  will  never  leak.  No 
leather  nor  rubber  about  them. 
That’s  why  they  work  so  easy, 
give  such  a  fine  spray  and  cost 
nothing  for  repairs.  We  make 
them  all  sizes, to  supply  from  one 
toeightnozzles.  Our  catalog  tells 
the  whole  story .  It  is  free.  Ask  for  It. 

THE  HARDIE  SPRAT  PUMP  MFG.  CO., 
74  Larned  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Broadcast 

jjc  Seeding  is  made  easy  and 
effective  by  the 

Gaboon 

Broadcast  §Gedei* 


f i  sows  five  times  faster  than 

by  hand.  Saves  one-third  the 
.  seed.  Sows  absolutely  even, 
/  thus  insuring  good 
crops.  Does’t  wear  out. 

.  Anyone  can  use  it.  Ask 
/ your  dealer  about  it. 

60QDELL  C0MP4HT,  ' 

14  Main  street,  ANTBI1I,  N,  fl. 


That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


PURIFYING 

CHAIN  PUMP 


Complete  outfit  with  exact  lengths 

15  ft.  or  shallower  $6  Delivered. 

Add  12  cents  for  each  foot  in  depth  be- 
ondl5feet.  Outfit  includes  the  follow- 
ng:  A  Galvanized  Steel  Ventilated  Curb 
with  galvanized  fixtures;  Galvanized  steel 
tubing,  malleable  couplings,  reservoir.fun- 
nel,  etc.  Patent  Purifying  Rubber  Buckets, 
Cleveland”  Pump  Chain.  All  ready  to  set 
up,  and  guaranteed  as  represented.  50,000 
pumps  and  7,000,000  feet  of  Cleveland  chain 
In  use.  Circulars  Free. 

n.KVKI.AXn  G.U.VANIZISfl  WORKS, 

14-24  Cooper  8t,,  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


r, 


Corn 

V/Jl 

removes  from  the  soil 
large  quantities  of 

f'V  i  g 

ip 

01 rv-* 

Potash. 

The  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied,  must  furnish 
enough  Potash,  or  the 
land  will  lose  its  pro¬ 
ducing  power. 

Ifftll f 

SSStiJ 

Read  carefully  our  books 
on  crops — sent  fret. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

even  under  ordinary  conditions  and  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
it  pays  especially  well  to  spray  vhen  you  can  do  the  work 
perfectly  and  cover  thirty  acres  a  day  with  the 

PERFECTION  IfM 

either  hand  or  horse  power.  Pump  Is  positive  in  action  and 
never  loses  force.  Liquid  does  not  enter  the  working  parts 
of  the  pump  to  corrode  it.  Simple,  easily  adjusted 
and  operated.  Tne  manufacturer  has  spent  twelve 
years  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  mixtures  without 
trouble  or  waste.  W  rite  for  free  catalog.  W  e  also 
make  the  Improved  Riggs 
Plows  and  Furrowers. 
THOM  *  S  PEPPLER 
Box  37  Right 8 town 

N.  J. 


fngl 

’omp  ft 


O.,  I 


(seecut)is the bestPump made  \ 
for  emulsifying  and  Spraying  I 
Kerosene  and  Water.  Two  I 

pumps  operated  by  one  lever,  I 
one  drawing  Oil  from  the  Oil  : 
’  Tank,  and  the  other  Water 
from  the  surrounding  barrel, 
blending  both  at  the  point  of 
dischargein  a  milk  like  emul¬ 
sion.  The  amount  of  oil 
used  is  easily  regulated— from 
5%  to  15%  as  desired.  We 
handle  a  full  line  of  Spray 
Pumps  and  Knapsack  Sprayers  of  all 

sizes.  Also  all  kinds  of  Farm  and  Garden 
Seed!  Implements,  etc.  All  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  our  free  catalogue  No.  12 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO., 
70S  N.  Pact  Si.,  Baltlmora,  Md. 

52! 


5PRAY 

s  EMPIRE  KING. 

This  Is  the  only  hand  pump  hav¬ 
ing  a  mechanical  automatic  agi¬ 
tator  with  a  brush  for  keepin  g  the 
suction  strainer  clean.  This  Co. 
also  make  the  Garfield  Knapsack  and 
Orchard  Monarch,  and  can  furnish 
the  New  Process  Lime,  which  requires  no  slack¬ 
ing  or  straining.  Valuable  hook  sent  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  POMP  CO., 

2  JlarketSG,  Lockport,  N.  T. 


with  the  “incomparable’ 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLE)! 

and  our  world’s  best  outfit  you  are  abeo  ’ 

{ lute  master  of  the  situation.  Insects  and  dirf 
|«aas  fall  before  this  all  conquering  outfit.! 
■Se*  the  book.  It  fa  free.  Write  for  It  now/ 
f  THE  DIMING  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO.  I 
Western  Agts.,  Henlon  A  Hubbell,  Chicago. 


Men  Wanted 

$20  A  DAY 

is  what  one  new  man  has  just  made.  Another  has 
sold  and  delivered  tifiO  machines  and  has  nearly  100 
more  sold  for  later  delivery.  This  new  style  Spray¬ 
er  has  "Kant-Klog’  nozzle  and  sells  like  hot  cakes. 
We  want  some  one  to  sell  them  In  your  locality  at 
onC6.  Sprays  trees,  potatoes,  vegetables,  etc. 
Washes  wagons,  windows  and  has  many  other  uses. 
Write  for  circulars  telling  how  to  get 

ONE  SPRAYER  FREE. 

ROCHESTER  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

16  East  Ave., Rochester,  H.  V. 


the  Auto-Spray 


The  HEST,  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  device  for 
spraying  Gardens,  Orchards,  Lawns,  Stables,  Chicken  Houses,  etc.  No 
continuous  pumping.  Compressed  air  drives  the  spray  automatically. 
Can  be  operated  by  a  boy;  will  save  itscostin  a  few  days.  Neverbreaks 
down  or  gets  out  of  order.  Nozzels,  stop  cocks  and  all  fittings  which 
come  in  contact  with  insecticide  solutions  are  solid  brass.  The 
ALTO-SPKAY  cannot  rust,  corrode  or  leak.  The 

is  one  of  our  promi- 
_  _  nent  attachments. 

It  is  the  only  torch  which  really  kills  worms,  etc.  It  burns  kero- 
,'7'sene  vaporized  with  oxygen  and  a  single  blast  will  destroy  a  nest 
of  caterpillars.  Ask  V  our  Dealer  for  the  Auto-Spray,  or  write 
us  for  free  instructions,  “How  and  When  to  Spray.”  which  will 
tie  gladly  sent  to  any  address.  Write  us  if  you  want  agency. 
E.  C.  BROWN  A-  CO.,  Oept.  F,  KOCHESTEK,  N.  " 


J\.  u  X  1  GUUUV7U  A  U  0 1,  GUI  I  UUO  Ci  J 

Auto-Spray  Torch 


Use  Nitrate  of  Soda 


CORN,  WHEAT,  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES. 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  when  you  use 
this  Standard  High-Grade  Ammoiiiate. 

Formulas  and  other  valuable  information  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  John  Street.  Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  New  York. 


-  For  Money  Crops  - 


Fresh  Burned  Ground  Lime 

for  “  Bordeaux  Mixture,”  Bug  Exterminator,  White¬ 
washing.  Disinfecting  purposes  and  for  Lime  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  full  Information,  address 

THE  SENECA  WHITE  LIME  CO.,  Fostoria,  O. 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  THE  SNOW  FLAKE 
LIME  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


HIGH  grade  FERTILIZERS 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samplea. 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co  •  P.O.Box10l2  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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hope  farm  notes 


Mice  and  Harness.— I  am  asked  how  to 
prevent  mice  from  eating  harness.  We 
have  no  trouble  with  this,  as  our  cats  are 
able  to  harness  about  all  the  mice  that 
appear  around  the  barn.  They  have  ample 
time  to  do  this,  and  still  come  to  the  house 
and  sit  by  the  fire.  Some  people  like  to  see 
a  cat  doze  by  the  fire,  but  there  is  too 
much  Yankee  in  me  to  enjoy  a  loaf  in 
anything  but  bread  and  cake.  I  shall  har¬ 
ness  these  cats  some  night  by  shutting 
them  in  the  hoghouse,  where  a  colony  of 
rats  have  made  a  home  under  the  floor. 
Those  who  have  had  harness  eaten  by 
mice  say  that  salt  scattered  about  the 
harness-room  will  keep  the  mice  busy. 
They  claim  that  the  mice  are  after  the 
"salt”  crusted  on  the  harness  from  per¬ 
spiration.  They  go  on  the  theory  that 
mice  are  like  some  men  in  the  fact  that 
they  won’t  work  for  their  salt  if  they  can 
find  some  one  to  give  it  to  them.  Carbolic 
acid  in  the  harness  oil  is  said  to  interfere 
with  a  mouse’s  enjoyment  of  the  harness. 
To  be  effective,  the  harness  would  have  to 
be  oiled  more  frequently  than  many  pieces 
are.  Give  me  cats  as  an  antidote  for  mice. 

Horse  Sense.— I  have  the  following 
question  from  Iowa: 

“If  a  strawberry  bed  is  mown  in  July 
after  fruiting,  there  would  be  strawberry 
plants,  clover,  ragweed,  and  buckwheat, 
and  other  stuff  among  the  mowing.  If  this 
is  dried  and  a  horse  has  access  to  it  would 
the  horse  be  apt  to  eat  Anything  that 
would  injure  him?  Would  strawberry 
vines,  for  instance,  injure  a  horse?” 

I  feel  sure  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  let 
a  horse  pick  out  his  own  fodder— just  as 
safe  as  it  is  to  let  him  run  at  pasture.  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  let  a  horse  run  to  the 
grain  bin  at  will,  though  some  of  our 
horses  have  broken  loose  in  the  night  and 
eaten  what  they  wanted  without  injury.  I 
don’t  believe  there  is  any  plant  growing 
in  a  strawberry  bed  that  will  hurt  a  horse. 

I  feel  sure  that  ragweed  contains  a  help¬ 
ful  medicinal  principle.  As  for  strawbeny 
vines,  when  I  was  a  boy  they  were  steeped 
into  a  tea  which  certain  wise  old  nurses 
said  would  cure  malaria.  Give  the  fodder 
to  the  horse  and  let  him  alone. 

Cost  of  Improvements.— I  am  glad  to 
hear  from  many  farmers  who  have  tried 
to  solve  the  water  problem.  Some  of  them 
get  it  to  the  barn  and  then  take  a  vacation 
until  the  pocketbook  can  fill  up  a  little. 
By  right  it  should  go  to  the  house  first. 
The  women  folks  should  march  ahead  of 
the  cows,  sheep  and  horses!  Why,  I  once 
heard  a  man  say  that  the  barn  stock  rep¬ 
resented  cash,  income,  while  the  women 
folks  didn’t-therefore,  the  barn  water  sup¬ 
ply  ought  to  come  first.  I  would  like  to 
know  just  what  the  women  folks  did  rep¬ 
resent  to  that  man.  The  Hope  Farm  char¬ 
ity  doesn’t  begin  at  the  barn  it  begins  at 
the  house,  and  stays  there  until  it  gets  a 
fair  growth,  too.  Sometimes  a  farmer  sa>s 
to  his  wife:  “I’ll  have  the  water  brought 
to  the  kitchen  when  I  can  afford  it— in  the 
meantime  I’ll  bring  it  for  you!”  Do  you 
know  how  that  comes  out?  About  like  the 
farmer  who  won’t  raise  strawberries  be¬ 
cause  it’s  cheaper  to  buy  them!  I  have 
looked  over  the  water  bills  of  a  house  in 
our  county  town  where  water  is  supplied 
by  a  large  company.  During  the  past  six 
years  this  water  has  cost  $91.50,  and  they 
have  not  had  30  per  cent  of  the  water  we 
have  used  at  Hope  Farm!  I  grow  warm 
over  the  subject  of  cold  water.  It  is  one 
blessing  that  all  farmers  should  enjoy,  it 
costs  money  to  put  in  the  water  right 
where  we  want  it,  and  I  know  well  enough 
that  many  farmers  cannot  raise  the  funds 
needed  for  such  fixtures. 

Public  Needs.— As  I  view  things,  that 
is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  our 
social  and  political  problems.  The  failuie 
of  the  common  farmer  to  surround  himself 
with  the  comforts  of  life  is  felt  all  through 
our  social  system.  Not  long  ago  1  passed 
the  night  with  a  prosperous  farmer.  His 
house  was  heated  by  steam,  he  had  a 
small  acetylene  gas  plant,  the  water  from 
a  spring  was  piped  all  over  his  house,  and 
a  telephone  hung  in  the  corner.  The 
wind  was  blowing  an  icy  gale  outside,  but 
inside  there  was  comfort,  and  all  the  kind¬ 
ly  influences  that  should  go  with  it.  Why, 
it  fairly  melted  the  frozen  good  nature  out 
of  a  fellow.  I  couldn't  help  estimating  the 
influence  for  good  upon  American  society 
if  all  worthy  farmers  could  be  housed  as 
comfortably  at  that.  Or,  let  me  narrow  it 
down  to  those  who  could  afford  to  do  it 
if  they  would  transfer  an  investment  on 
property  that  belongs  to  some  one  else 
and  put  it  on  or  in  their  own  homes.  My 
belief  is  that  a  warm  and  well-watered 
house  and  telephone  will  do  a  good  deal 
more  for  the  farm  than  a  mortgage  on 
Neighbor  Smith’s  place  or  a  bunch  of 
county  bonds!  There  are  two  things  that 
1  would  like  to  change.  1.  The  idea  some 
well-to-do  farmers  have  that  it  indicates 
a  weakness  to  try  to  make  their  families 
as  comfortable  as  they  could  be  in  town. 
2.  The  social  and  industrial  conditions 


which  have  heaped  benefits  upon  town  and 
city  and  made  it  so  difficult  for  the  farmer 
to  obtain  things  which  must  be  bought  for 
cash. 

Child  Notes.— I  had  occasion  to  take  a 
little  trip  last  week,  and  the  Bud  and  the 
Scion  begged  to  go  too.  I  believe  it  makes 
children  think  more  of  their  home  to  go 
away  from  it.  I  am  no  politician,  but  the 
Bud  shows  signs  of  becoming  a  past  master 
in  “getting  around”  people,  for  she  in¬ 
duced  her  mother  to  go  away  from  home 
with  us.  I  haven’t  been  able  to  do  that 
but  once  since  I  was  married!  The  little 
folks  talked  for  several  days  about  what 
they  would  order  for  their  supper  on  the 
boat.  When  the  big  bill  of  fare  was  pre¬ 
sented  I  told  them  to  read  it  and  pick  out 
what  they  wanted.  Those  little  forefingers 
went  spelling  along  the  list.  The  waiter 
tried  to  be  dignified  and  patient,  but  it  was 
a  hard  job  for  him.  After  much  study 
the  little  folks  found  four  familiar  words — 
fishballs  and  ice  cream— and  they  ordered 
these  dishes.  Their  theory  seemed  to  be 
that  all  those  other  fine  things  might  be 
good,  but  they  were  sure  of  fishballs  and 
they  were  having  too  good  a  time  to  ex¬ 
periment.  If  they  show  the  same  judg¬ 
ment  when  they  grow  up  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  get  very  rich,  but  they  will  have 
fewer  scars  on  their  fingers  than  I  have. 

.  ...  A  Michigan  friend  wants  to  know 
what  sort  of  poetry  we  read  to  our  little 
folks.  I  read  from  “The  Fireside  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Poetry” — an  excellent  collection 
of  popular  poetry.  Whittier’s  “Songs  of 
Three  Centuries”  is  another  good  collection. 

I  think  our  little  folks  like  Longfellow’s 
poetry  best.  It  is  clear  and  simple  and 
direct.  When  I  read  Paul  Revere’s  Ride 
there  are  eight  very  wide-open  eyes  about 
me  and  the  little  ears  are  quite  sure  they 
can  hear  the  “galloping  hoof-beats  of  that 
steed”  along  the  Wearimus  Road.  Of 
course  the  Bud  has  cried  over  “Bingen  on 
the  Rhine”  and  shuddered  at  “Mary  the 
Maid  of  the  Inn.”  Wouldn’t  it  be  worth 
about  all  the  money  a  fellow  could  get 
hold  of  have  the  fun  of  feeling  these  simple 
things  as  the  children  do?  I  feel  sorry 
enough  for  the  poor  little  hothouse  chil¬ 
dren  who  live  in  town  with  natural  child¬ 
hood  dried  up— little  old  men  and  women. 
Our  children  will  sit  in  the  twilight  of 
Sunday  evening  for  an  hour  while  I  try  to 
sing  the  old  songs  I  knew  as  a  boy  30  years 
ago.  I  must  admit  that  these  untried  chil¬ 
dren  constitute  my  entire  audience.  The 
others  “beg  to  be  excused”  and  truth  com¬ 
pels  me  to  say  that  the  Madame  shuts  the 
door  on  us! 

About  the  Farm.— The  days  are  rapidly 
growing  longer,  but  the  dull,  gray  weather 
has  come  with  mud  at  noon  and  ice  at  mid¬ 
night.  These  days  are  trying  on  both  good 
intention  and  grain  seeding.  For  several 
years  at  about  this  time  I  have  felt  that 
the  grain  and  grass  must  be  severely  in¬ 
jured.  The  great  cracks  in  the  ground  and 
the  heave  and  thaw  are  just  what  it  does 
not  want.  Yet  it  has  turned  up  in  the 
Spring  with  a  fair  crop,  and  it  will  do  so 
this  year . The  cold  weather  in¬ 

terfered  with  house  painting.  It  was  either 
too  cold  or  too  wet.  The  boys  first  put 
shellac  varnish  over  all  the  knots  and  then 
brushed  on  the  first  coat  of  white  paint. 
We  used  for  this  a  ready-mixed  paint  di¬ 
luted  with  boiled  linseed  oil.  The  blinds 
were  painted  indoors  during  the  coldest 

days . The  shredded  fodder  still 

holds  out  and  gives  excellent  satisfaction. 
We  expect  to  feed  it  to  all  the  stock  up 
to  April  15  anyway,  and  perhaps  longer. 
We  use  it  to  bed  the  hogs,  and  I  find  that 
they  eat  up  a  good  share  of  their  bedding. 
....  We  are  greatly  pleased  with  Rose 
—the  little  Yorkshire  sow.  Her  nose  is  so 
short  that  she  actually  looks  like  one  type 
of  human  beings.  She  has  other  ct  aracter- 
istics  which  some  men  possess.  After  she 
became  rested  from  her  journey  we  put  a 
grade  white  sow  of  about  her  size  in  with 
her.  We  have  to  pack  in  close  at  Hope 
Farm.  It  took  Rose  about  five  minutes  to 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  boss.  She  won’t  even 
let  the  other  sow  eat  from  the  trough  with 
her.  She  gets  what  she  wants  and  her 
room-mate  tries  the  second  table.  While 
Rose  has  no  use  for  her  friend's  table 
manners  she  has  respect  for  her  as  a 
stove.  Late  at  night  when  I  go  the  rounds 
I  find  Rose  snuggled  into  the  warm  corner 
of  her  nest,  with  the  other  pig  crowding 
up  close  to  keep  her  warm.  There  you 
have  part  of  the  human  of  it!  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


FARM 


A  POINTER 

for  the  careful  buyer. 
Nineteen  years  and 
not  a  cent  for  repairs. 

Philo,  III.,  Jan.  13. 1902- 
Roderick  Lean  Meg.  Co., 
51  anslield,  O. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me 
latest  catalogue  spike  and 
spring-tooth  harrows.  For 
19  years  there  has  been  used  on  my  father’sand  grand¬ 
father’s  farm  two  of  your  steel-frame,  spike-tooth 
harrows,  four  sections  each.  They  have  been  used 
continually  all  these  years,  and  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  ;  we  never  yet  had  a  tooth  to  break  or  even 
come  loose,  and  never  spent  a  cent  for  repairs, 
alt  bough  each  has  worn  out  several  draw  bars. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you,  I  remain 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  K.  RAYMOND, 
Our  Catalogue  tells  the  rest. 
RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO.,  Mansfield,  0. 


GAIN  ACRES 

>y  clearing  that  stumpy  piece 
>f  land.  *  Til  K  HERCULES 


Jstump  Puller  pulls  any  stump 
■  w  j  _  i  - w_  — — :  -  Saves  time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog  FREE.  "Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dipt  PS  Centerville.  low». 


We  manufacture  all  of  our  fine 
line  of  carriages  and  buggies  in 
our  own  factory,  and  make  them 
so  good  that  we  are  willing  to 
ship  any  one  of  them  anywhere  on 

30  Days9  Free  Trial 

The  decision  is  left  with  you.  If 
you  keep  it,  it  will  cost  you  about 
40%  less  than  your  dealers’ price. 

If  you  return  it,  the  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  cent.  Yes,  we 
mean  every  word  of  it.  22nd 
annual  catalogue  now  ready — 
free.  Send  for  it  at  once. 


CAUTION 


Our  Weeder  tooth  so  completely  eclipsed  all 
round  tooth  weeders  that  several  manufacturers 
came  out  with  ennningly  devised  imitations. 

The  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Davidson  Weeder  (flat  tooth),  are 
permanently  enjoined  as  infringers  of  our  patent,  by 
order  of  United  States  Appellate  Court,  and  liave 
made  full  settlement  with  us.  For  information  to 
farmers  and  dealers  (who  are  also  amenable  to  the 
law),  we  give  a  quotation  from  the  court’s  decree, 
defining  the  scope  of  our  patent. 

“Substantially  round  or  equivalently  shaped  In 
cross  section,  and  small  in  size,  adapted  to  engage 
with  the  soil,  and  a  flat  spring,  yielding  npper  por¬ 
tion.”  Full  copy  will  be  sent  on  application. 

We  now  liave  suit  pending  in  United  States  Court 
against  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of  York,  I’a. 
We  shall  instruct  our  agents  to  list  (for  future  ac¬ 
counting)  all  dealers  or  farmers  selling  or  using 
Infringing  weeders  In  their  territory. 

We  do  not  desire  litigation  with  anyone,  but  we 
must  protect  ourselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
justly  ours  as  originators  of  the  flat  tooth  weeder. 

Since  our  Anti-Clog  Weeder  lias  proved  a  big  in¬ 
vestment  to  more  than  00,000  farmers  in  the  United 
States,  thousands  have  written  us  that  rather  than 
be  without  one  now  they  would  buy  one  every  year. 

May  we  tell  you  all  about  it?  Sell  you  one  direct 
from  factory  and  deliver  at  your  depot,  freight  pre¬ 
paid,  if  your  dealer  will  not  supply  yon. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  CO,  York,  Pa. 


first  order. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


and  send  4  Bugicy  Wheel*.,  Steel  Tire  on,  -  #7. 26 
With  Axles,  #9.85.  Rubber  Tiro  Wheels,  15.00 
I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread,  Top  Buggies,  $28.75 ; 
Harness,  $3.60;  Repair  Grade  Wheels,  $5.60.  Write 
for  catalogue,  ordering  instructions.  Learn  how  to 
buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct.  Umbrella  Free  with 
W.  K •  BOOB,  420  £.  7th  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


POPULAR  ROODS — POPULAR  PRICES. 

Kte’Jew  Universal 

HAND  SEEDERS  AND  ' . 

mitrT) 


CULTIVATORS. 

Suitable  for  every 
class  of 
work. 


All  styles.  Only  combination  1  and  2  wheel  cultivator 
and  drill  mode.  Everyway  adjustable.  All  our  tools 
have  tough  oak  bent  handles  and  are  made  of  best 
material  throughout.  Send  for  catalog,  describing  complete  1  ine. 

Ames  Plow  Co.,  54  MarketSt., Boston. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY., 


BUY 

_ The  Best 

you  can  get  for  your  money.  Buy  a 
a  ArtgiSJU-  8.  Custom-Made  Yehiele.  We  build 
X  /  a  $38.00  Buggy  and  aell  it  for  $26.95, 

V  ^  A  high  grad**  #60.  Buggy  for  $43.85, 

Buggy  Top  $5.00,  Tired  Wheel*  $5.75,  Hickory  Shaft*  $1. 
We  *ave  you  $10.00  on  Rubber  Tire*,  It  will  pay  to  write 
for  FREE  Vehicle  and  Harries*  CATALOGUE. 
U.  S.  Buggy  &  Cart  Co..  627  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


29  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT. 


No.  212>£  Jump  Seat  Trap.  Price,  81,0. 
fine  as  sells  for  $40  to  $60  more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world  sell¬ 
ing  to  consumers,  and  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing  business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safedelivery.  You  are 
out  nothing  if  n  '-t  satisfied.  W  e  make 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.*  Our  prices  represent  the 
cost  ot  material  and  making,  plus 
one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue 
shows  complete  line.  Send  for  it. 


No.  152  Top  Buggy  has  %  inch 
Kelly  rubber  tires  and  rubber  cov¬ 
ered  steps.  Price,  $73  00.  Asgood 
as  sells  for  $40.00  more. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


00.  Different 


from  the  ordinary  buggy,  Is  our  latest  style 
for  1902.  We  use  Long:  IMatance  Axle 
with  tell  collar  which  keeps  out  all  dust  and 
mud,  runs  1000  miles  without  reoiling.  Combined  Quick  Shift  Shaft 
Coupler  and  An  tl-Kut  tier,  positively  prevents  all  rattling,  can  change  from 
shaft  to  pole  in  one  minute.  Wheels  and  Geur,  every  stick  of  timber  guaranteed  best  second 
growth  hickory,  every  forging  and  bolt  best  Norway  iron.  (Wheels  furnished  any  siz«.) 
Piano  Body,  20,  22 or  24  inches  wide,  55 in.  long.  Corning  Body,  24  in.  wide. 


Trimmings. 

is i V.  «  i  1L 


Spring  cushion  and  back,  upholstered  with  best  grade  gold  figured 
i  green  velvet  or  whipcord;  high  wings  on  seat  cushion.  Top 
k  lined  with  a  special  light  color  to  match  seat  trimmings,  edges  of  lop  lining  pinked,  back 
[stays  pinked  and  stitched  a  special  design  to  match  top  lining,  bottom  of  body  and  panels 
Icarpeted  to  match  trimmings.  (Leather  or  dark  broadcloth  trimmings,  dark  top  lining 
’  and  carpet  to  match  when  desired.) 

ai;, ,1,  A1  Maimllmio  Dash  rail,  panel  back  rail,  prop  nuts,  seat  handles 
PlILKhl  ITlOlIIUlIlgM.  and  hub  bands.  YVe  use  special  cure  to  have 
trimmings,  painting  and  everything  to  match.  We  give  you  choice  of  any  stjTe  upholstering  and  any  styleandcolorpaiutingyou  prefer. 
Uo  Hoiro  Nn  A  dltnfc  but  sell  direct  to  you  at  wholesalesale  prices  |kj  /fc  MftfUCV  We  ,  shlP  subject  to 
Tf  C  HdVG  nO  ASCII  INj  and  save  you  the  middleman’s  profit.  IIV  lTlVlxluBi  examination  witnont  any 

money  with  order,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  in  every  way,  and  do  not  feel  you  have  saved  money  and  have  a  better  buggy  than  yon 
could  have  bought  elsewhere  for  anything  like  onr  price,  return  to  us  and  we  will  pay  all  freight.  YVe  warrant  our  buggies  2 
ye»r*  and  guarantee  suCe  delivery.  Do  you  want,  or  are  you  interested  in  any  way  in  a  vehicle  or  harness  of  any  kind! 
If  so,  .end  for  our  new  free  vehicle  Catalogue.  W  e  have  all  styles  at  prices  that  will  interest  and  save  yon  money. 

MARVIN  SMITH  COMPANY,  63  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


NOW  FOR  THE  NEW  SEASON. 

Since  a  satisfied  customer  is  the  best  advertisemen  t  we  could  have,  we 
propose  to  satisfy  everyone  that  our 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

are  the  best  made,  and  will  ship  anywhere  on  30  Days’  Free  T rial.  Take 
it  home,  hitch  to  it,  use  it,  and  pay  for  it  when  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
a  bargain.  We  would  not  dare  do  this,  if  we  did  not  know  that  every¬ 
thing  we  make  would  prove  satisfactory.  If  you  do  not  think  they  are 
the  best,  after  a  fair  trial  send  them  back.  We  won’t  quarrel  with  you. 
Our  new  catalogue  fully  explains  this  plan  and  shows  our  full  line  of 
vehicles  and  harness;  it  is  free. 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  39,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


HOW  TO  KILL  HOG  LICE. 

Whmt  have  you  founa  the  best  remedy 
for  hog  lice?  Some  of  our  sows  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  that  lice  are  troubling  them. 
There  seems  to  be  quite  a  division  of 
opinion  among  breeders  as  to  the  best  way 
of  cleaning  out  the  pests. 

The  beet  remedy  that  I  know  for  hog 
lice  is  to  pour  coal  oil  the  whole  length 
of  the  hogs’  backs  and  especially  back  of 
their  ears,  when  they  are  quietly  eating 
at  the  trough.  This  is  very  effective, 
and  the  easiest  remedy  that  I  know. 
Grafton,  O.  t.  b.  Bennington. 

Equal  parts  kerosene  oil  and  butter¬ 
milk  thoroughly  mixed  together,  or  one 
quart  kerosene,  one  quart  soft  soap  and 
one  quart  grease  or  fat  boiled  with  a 
gallon  of  soft  water  so  as  thoroughly  to 
mix.  Sprinkle  lightly  on  hogs  two  or 
three  times,  10  days  apart  A  gooci  plan 
is  to  sprinkle  nests  and  sleeping  places 

alSO.  DAVIS  BROS. 

Dyer,  Ind. 

In  my  experience  the  surest  method 
is  an  application  of  lard  (or  any  kind 
of  grease)  and  kerosene,  half  and  half, 
thoroughly  mixed  and  applied  with  a 
brush  or  rag  to  ah  parts  of  the  animal. 
This  is  done  two  or  three  times  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  10  days  or  two  weeks,  and  all 
sleeping  places  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
out,  and  litter  either  hauled  out  to  the 
fields  or  burned  and  sleeping  place 
sprinkled  with  kerosene  before  fresh 
bedding  is  put  in  again.  There  may  be 
other  and  easier  ways,  but  while  my 
way  is  a  good  deal  of  work,  I  know  it 
will  be  successful  if  faithfully  carried 
out.  I  have  bad  no  success  with  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion,  as  it  does  not  kill  the 

eggS.  T.  V.  PURCELL. 

Polo,  Ill. 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  throw  coal 
oil  in  their  wallowing  places  during  the 
warm  weather,  ana  occasionally  to 
sprinkle  with  coal  oil  emulsion  while  it 
is  warm  and  sunny  in  the  Winter.  My 
hogs  have  more  or  less  lice  during  cold 
weather,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  injure 
them  much,  and  -while  the  hogs  go  in 
the  mud  and  water  it  is  easy  to  keep 
them  clean.  They  get  used  to  the  oil  on 
the  water  and  like  it  They  seem  to 
know  that  it  kills  the  lice,  and  will  roll 
over  and  over  in  it  and  then  get  out  and 
scratch  on  the  nearest  post  or  fence. 
If  they  are  well  cleared  of  lice  when 
cold  weather  comes  on  and  their  sleep¬ 
ing  places  are  cleaned  out  about  once  a 
week  and  freshly  bedded  they  will  not 
be  troubled  much.  j.  d.  stevtsnson. 
New  Hampton,  Mo. 

I  always  use  an  emulsion  of  crude  pe¬ 
troleum.  If  you  think  it  too  strong  di¬ 
lute  with  warm  water,  say  one-fourth; 
get  the  hogs  in  a  close  pen,  take  a 
hurdle  and  bunch  them  close  together. 
Then  have  a  fine  sprinkler,  or  better 
still,  a  spray  pump  with  rubber  hose, 
and  thoroughly  spray  each  hog;  be 
sure  to  hit  the  ears,  flank  and  fore  arm, 
where  the  eggs  are  laid.  Repeat  this  in 
two  weeks  in  order  to  get  the  nits  that 
are  not  killed  by  the  first  application. 

I  think  this  will  be  successful  and  yet 
inexpensive.  I  would  be  careful  about 
using  this  or  any  other  remedy  while 
the  weather  is  cold.  Select  a  warm 
spell  near  Spring.  Then  have  the  hog 
nests  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfect¬ 
ed  by  using  carbolic  acid,  20  per  cent 
solution,  or  Zenoleum,  one  ounce  to  30 
ounces  of  water.  After  this  take  air- 
slaked  lime  and  thoroughly  sprinkle 
the  walls,  partitions  and  floors.  Sprinkle 
floors  heavily,  then  bed  your  pens  thor¬ 
oughly,  so  that  the  hogs  will  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  lime  or  other  appli¬ 
cations.  You  will  find  nothing  better 
than  this  formula.  By  having  your  hog 


nests  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust,  and 
once  a  month  giving  them  a  good 
sprinkling  of  strong  air-slaked  lime 
you  will  have  no  trouble  with  lice,  and 
not  only  that,  but  will  kill  the  germs  of 
disease  that  might  be  lurking  around 
the  quarters.  l.  e.  mahan. 

Malcolm,  Neb. 


The  Best  Cow  Stable. 

What  is  regarded  as  the  best  style  of 
cow  stable?  What  kind  of  floor  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  earth,  plank  or  cement?  e.  s. 

Lionville,  Pa. 

I  have  discussed  in  detail,  in  past  is¬ 
sues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  my  notions  of  a 
good  cow  stable.  In  brief,  build  not  to 
exceed  500  cubic  feet  per  animal.  A 
stable  should  not  be  over  40  feet  wide, 
and  if  cows’  heads  are  placed  to  the 
walls  36  feet  will  do.  Keep  the  celling 
down  to  nine  feet  from  the  floor,  or 
eight  to  8%  when  the  stable  is  small. 
Give  the  stable  a  southern  and  western 
exposure,  with  abundance  of  window 
space.  Put  in  a  cement  floor  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
December  28  and  January  3.  Use  the 
King  system  of  ventilation  which  I  will 
soon  describe,  and  you  have  a  stable 
which  will  be  warm  and  sanitary. 

h.  e.  c. 


CLOVER  HAY  FOR  FOWLS. 

Keeping  the  cost  of  production  down 
to  the  lowest  point  is  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  farming,  and  in  no  department 
of  farm  industry  can  it  be  done  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  hens.  With  the  present  price 
of  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats  and  corn  and 
the  value  of  eggs  about  to  tumble,  it 
will  soon  cost,  unless  guarded  against, 
more  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs  than  they 
will  bring.  Many  farmers,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  never  stop  to  count  the  cost 
and  therefore  do  not  know  whether  it 
pays  to  keep  hens  or  not  They  throw 
out  whatever  of  grain  they  can  spare 
to  the  best  advantage,  or  with  the  least 
trouble,  and  if  the  hens  lay,  they  gather 
in  the  eggs;  if  they  do  not  they  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  don’t  grumble. 

Just  at  this  time,  with  grain  in  many 
localities  scarce,  and  the  price  up,  it  is 
well  to  look  about  for  a  cheaper  ration. 
For  years,  wheth^.,  grain  was  high  or 
low,  it  has  been  our  practice,  during  the 
Winter,  to  substitute  clover  or  grass  for 
the  morning  meal,  in  tne  place  of  grain. 
We  have  found  it  a  great  saving  in  cost, 
and,  as  we  believe,  it  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  our  egg  production.  The  clover 
is  soaked  in  boiling  water  a  short  time, 
and,  when  ready  for  use,  a  little  ground 
grain  is  added.  In  other  words,  our 
hens  in  the  morning  get  a  warm  meal 
composed  of  three  parts  clover  hay  and 
one  part  ground  grain.  The  hens  relish 
it  and  they  show  their  appreciation  by 
a  generous  supply  of  eggs.  Our  strain 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  lay¬ 
ing  strain,  and  we  attribute  the  fact 
largely  to  this  manner  of  feeding.  The 
clover  hay  we  use  is  gathered  from  be¬ 
neath  the  chute  where  we  throw  down 
hay  for  the  cattle.  We  use  the  leaves 
that  rattle  off.  Whether  you  care  to 
produce  eggs  at  a  saving  or  not,  it  is  a 
good  ration  to  use  once  a  day. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  f.  bassler. 


AND 


CATTLE 

cannot  be  kept  healthy  unless  they 
are  protected  from  draughts  and  damp¬ 
ness.  Cover  the  houses  and  barns  with 

RUBEROID 

TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED 

ffoomc 

which  Is  waterproof  and  air-tight.  You 
can  lay  it  yourself  without  trouble.  Never 
leaks.  Never  melts  The  first  roofs  cov¬ 
ered  with  It  10  years  ago.  are  still  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  Costs  little.  Send 
for  Booklet  K. 

THE 

Standard  Paint  Company, 

Dept.  K, 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Dr.  Greene  of  “  Nervura”  Fame. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Greene,  the  well-known  proprietor  ol 
Greene's  “Nervura,”  and  also  owner  of  the  Kox- 
mont  Poultry  Farm,  at  Long  Island,  N.  H..  writes: 
‘  1  am  a  large  user  of  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  for 
poultry,  and  am  free  to  say  1  believe  every  dollar 
spent  in  its  purchase  Is  doubly  repaid  by  its  use.” 


1)  |  Farm-raised,  hardy  and  prolific.  For 

U.  *•  kiUJ  eggs  to  hatch  at  (j  cents  each,  send  to 
Walter  Sherman,  25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  A  heavy  Winter 
laying  strain.  Cockerels  and  pullets  $1  each.  Eggs 
75  cents  per  13,  $4  per  100. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


IlVrilRlTflR  Crrq— Barred  Plymouth  Rock  ex- 
lUvbDdlon  DuuO  clusively.  $3.50  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill.  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


— Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit¬ 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
prize-winning  land  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINK  TREK  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


PINELAND 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Ififil— THEY  LED  THEN.  1007 
IOOI  THEY  LEAD  NOW-1^ 


-  THAT’S  ALL  == 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO. 
Box  P,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


SONE  CUTTER  MONEY 

The  money  spent  for  the  Adam 
Ball  Bearing  Green  Bone  Cut¬ 
ter  is  money  in  your  pocket.  We 
will  convince  you  of  this  if  you 
send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
No.  33.  The  Adam  cuts  clean,  easily  and  quickly. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  -  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 


HENS  WILL  LAY 

twice  as  many  eggs  if  fed  raw  cut  bone 

MANN’S  BONE  GUTTER  MODEL 

Is  such  a  success  that  we  will  send  it  to  you 
ON  FREE  TRIAL— no  money  required.  Easy  work, 
no  waste— or  don’t  keep  it.  Free  catlg.  explains  alL 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


WILSON'S 

New  Green  Bone,  Shell 
and  Vegeiable  Cutter 
for  the  Poultryman . 

Also  Bone  Mill*  for  making  phos¬ 
phate  and  fertilizer  at  small  cost  for 
the  farmer,  from  1  to  40  horse- 
d  power.  Farm  Feed  Mills  grind 
fine,  fast  and  easy.  Send  for  circulars. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfgrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


All  harness,  old  or  new,  is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  use  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Rave* 
many  times  Its  cost  by  improved  appearances  and  In  the  cost 
of  repairs.  Sold  everywhere  in  canB— all  sizes. 

Ride  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


:r’s  fine  catalogue 

of  prize  winning  ponltry  for  1002,  printed  In  color*. 
Illustrate*  and  describes  60  Varieties  of  Poultry; 
gives  reasonable  prices  of  eegsand  stock  Many  hints  to 
poultry  raisers.  Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  this 
noted  book.  B.  H.  UKEJDEK,  Florin*  1’a. 

POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  I  902.  160  page*,  over 

|100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooder*, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  How  to  raise  chicken*  *uo- 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia¬ 
grams  with  full  description  of  Poultry  house*. 
All  about  Inenbators*  Brooder*  and  thorough¬ 
bred  Fowls,  with  lowest  pi  icee.  Price  only  15e 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  23ft,  Freeport,  1 11^ 


to  allow 


lOES  IT  PAY? 

hogs,  horses,  and  poultry  to  become  ih- 
. e,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 


the  sheep, 


tested  with  lice. 

cents  bpentfor  Lambert’s  Death  to  Liee  will 
keep  them  clean  and  healthy.  Trial  box  10c  prepaid. 

»•*  &M.  b,  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Appooaug,  R.l. 


GRANULATED  BLOOD, 

- —A  with  spices, 

roots  and  herbs,  makes  Lee'S  Egg  Maker  Ua-bvn 
poultry  food  or  all.  Makes  hens  lay;  chicks  grow;  cures 
disease.  Big  2K  lb.  box  26  cts.  26  lb.  pail  $2.00. 

Qeo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  No.  8  Park  Place,  N.  V- 


DON’T  SET  HENS; 


tho  Fame  old  iray 
when  our  new  pl*a 

_ beat a  it  lU  time*. 

100  Egg  Hatcher  Cost*  Only  $‘2.  Over  SH.000  in  u*e.  lOOOd* 
test  1*.  6000  a^enra  wanted  for  1902. either  sex.  Pleasant  work.  Big 
profits.  Catalog  and  JOe  Egg  Formal*  FURF.  if  you  write  today 
Natural  lien  Incubator  Co.,  B  184  Columbus,  fich. 


The  Arthurs’  Farm  Catalogue  Free, 

of  choicely  bred  trotting  stock.  Warsaw  Chickens, 
Pekin  Ducks.  Kmbden  Geese,  W.  W.  H.  Turkeys. 
Homing  Pigeons.  Beagles  and  Cocker  Spaniels.  No 
fancy  prices.  S.  B.  Arthurs,  Brookville,  Pa. 


Larger  Eggs ;  More  of  Them. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Maxim,  of  Paris,  Me.,  writes:  “I 
am  still  using  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  and 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  My  hens  have 
laid  remarkably  well  ever  since  Christmas.  toy 
neighbor  also  uses  it  with  good  success.  My 
hens  lay  larger  eggs  and  more  of  them,  when 
they  have  a  generous  ration  of  the  Animal  Meal 
everyday.  It  is  also  a  grand  thing  for  growing 
chicks.” 


IMPIID  ATDDQ  Best  and  Cheapest.  For  Catalogue 
InuUDH  I  UnO  addressG.S.Slnger.Cardington.O 


GOLD  MKDAL  PAN-AM.,  1901. 
CORNELL  INCUBATORS. 
Cat.  free.  Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.Co  , 
Dept.  L.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SNCUBATORS.rL"o%r£,: 

simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 

NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


INCUBATORS  30  DAYS  TRIAL  S  5 


SVCH  EYIRY  good  EGG  OR  DON'T  KEEP  IT.  SEND 
2  CENTS  FOB  NO.  23  CATALOG  AND  VALUABLE  >0INTS. 


Incubators  From  S6.00  Up. 

Rrooders 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


VICTOR  1 

INCUBATORS  P 

The  elmpleit,  moet  durable,  eheap-  [ 
eit  flret-claee  hatcher.  Meueybaek  \ 
If  not  ai  repreiented.  Circular  i 
frae;  oatalogue  So.  Wo  ear  the  i 
freight,  CKO,  BETEL  CO.^aU^IH.  , 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $  1 2*80 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy.  III.' 


INCUBATORS'®  BROODERS 

—  BEST  MOT  WATER  PIPE  SYSTEM. 

Simple,  durable,  economical  and  Bafe.  Hatch- 
!  ••  stronger  and  more  chickens  from  100  eggs 
than  any  other.  Prices  reasonable.  96-pag« 
illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brooders, 

KSSEMiL 

,HOW  DIFFERENT 

is  the  perfect  system  of  regulating  tem¬ 
perature  and  moisture  in  the 

MARILLA 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

from  all  others.  You  will  understand 
when  you  receive  our  new  catalogue* 
t  *Fully  guaranteed.  Money  back  if  you 
iwantit  Seudlc  in  8 tamps  and  we  will  mall 
catalogue  at  once. 

MARILLA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  45,  ROSE  HILL,  H.  Y. 

The  Sure  Hatch 

is  the  incubator  for  the  poultry 
raiser,  whether  farmer  or  fancier. 
Anyone  can  run  them,  because  they 
run  themselves.  Anyone  can  own 
them,  because  the  price  is  l  ight.  Ma¬ 
chine  and  results  guaranteed;  you  tako 
'no  risk.  Our  Common  Sense  Brooder  is  the 
best  at  any  price,  and  we  sell  it  very  low. 
Handsome  catalogue  containing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  views  and  full  of  honest  poultry  information, 
mailed  free.  When  writing  address  nearest  office. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  Clay  Center,  Neb.  or  Columbus,  0. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 

,  180  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 

Ask  nearest  offleefor  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

XotnUo,  N.  1.,  Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sew  York,  N.  T. 


Great  Gift. 

That’s  what  we  consider  our 
ability  to  make  such  a 
machine  as  the 

PraTrie  State 

Incubator. 

The  people  who  have  used 
it  think  the  same.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  thinks  the  same.  The  J udges  at  342 
shows  have  thought  the  same.  Everybody  thinks 
so.  Our  new  catalogue  No.  73.  with  fifty  tinted 
plates,  four  original  paintings  and  700  half  tone 
illustrations,  sent  absolutely  free.  Write  before 
they  are  all  gone. 

Prairie  State  Incb.  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

Largest  Incubator  and  Brooder  Factory  in  the  World . 


GOOD  JERSEYS  LARGE  ENOUGH. 

After  reading  the  articles  under  the 
bead,  "What  Bull  for  Large  Butter 
Cows?”  I  cannot  repress  the  desire  to 
write  you  upon  the  subject.  To  my 
mind  there  is  but  one  way  to  bring  up 
the  herd  of  your  correspondent,  and 
that  is  by  using  a  good  individual  of  the 
Jersey  breed  (because  the  Jersey  is  the 
best  butter  cow,  and  to  introduce  other 
blood  is  to  breed  downwards),  and  then 
to  give  the  young  animals  the  best 
chance  possible,  a  good  growing  ration 
from  birth  to  maturity.  The  feed  has 
a  great  deal  of  influence  on  the  breed. 
For  instance,  I  attended  an  auction  last 
Spring  where  high-grade  (not  high 
quality)  Jersey  cows  and  heifers  sold 
for  from  $12  to  $20,  and  some  of  them 
were  so  poor  that  they  had  to  be  drawn 
away  in  sleighs.  The  only  thrifty  ani¬ 
mal  on  the  farm  was  a  fine  foxhound, 
and  I  noticed  a  half-dozen  fishpoles  and 
spears  in  the  barn.  Further  explana¬ 
tions  are  unnecessary. 

At  another  sale  cows  of  the  same 
breeding  sold  at  from  $50  to  $60,  and 
there  were  not  enough  to  fill  the  de¬ 
mand  at  that  price.  I  think  that  the 
well-bred,  well-fed  Jersey  cow  is  as  big 
as  she  ought  to  be.  That  is,  she  is  big 
enough  to  hold  enough  feed  to  make 
more  butter  than  any  other  cow  on 
earth.  If  anyone  can  prove  to  me  that 
it  is  profitable,  in  New  York  State,  to 
maintain  200  or  300  pounds  of  surplus 
carcass  for  10  or  15  years,  to  be  ulti¬ 
mately  converted  into  old  cow  beef 
worth  four  or  five  cents  a  pound,  I  will 
discard  Jerseys  and  breed  anything  he 
may  recommend.  As  W.  L.  Carlyle,  of 
Wisconsin,  says:  "Many  Jersey  breeders 
are  now  giving  more  attention  to  the 
size  and  vigor  of  these  cattle,”  because 
such  cows  are  more  profitable  butter 
machines.  Jersey  cows  weighing  1,000 
pounds  and  upwards  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  a  cow  of  tnis  size  that 
will  make  two  pounds  of  butter  in  a  day 
on  ordinary  farmers’  feed  and  care  is, 
to  use  an  old  dairyman’s  words,  "an 
all-fired  good  cow.”  While  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  anything  but  a  “scrub 
farmer,”  I  can  boast  the  ownership  of 
several  such  cows  and  submit  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  description  of  "Brownell’s 
Rissa”  as  one  of  them.  See  Fig.  54,  first 
page. 

Brownell’s  Rissa  was  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1892.  She  was  the  first  daughter 
of  her  dam,  Rissa  (F.  S.  2173,  J.  H.  B. 
and  16014  A.  J.  C.  C.).  Rissa  was  im¬ 
ported  by  A.  M.  Herkness  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1882,  and  was  sold  to 
N.  Brownell,  of  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y.  She 
took  first  prize  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  and  made  a  record  of  19  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days.  The  sire  of  Brow¬ 
nell’s  Rissa  was  Cocotte’s  Rioter,  dam 
Cocotte  11958,  an  imported  cow  that  has 
a  record  of  17  pounds  7%  ounces  of  but¬ 
ter  in  seven  days,  made  on  grass  alone 
at  the  age  of  14  years.  The  sire  of  Co¬ 
cotte’s  Rioter  was  Rioter’s  Combination 
10363,  by  Stoke  Pogis  3d  and  out  of 
Pride  of  Windsor.  When  Mr.  Brownell 
dispersed  his  herd  in  1896,  he  reserved 
Brownell’s  Rissa  for  a  family  cow,  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  said,  she  represented  an 
ideal  Jersey.  She  dropped  three  heifer 
calves.  The  first,  Rissa  of  Jefferson 
111505,  was  sold  to  Dr.  R.  Hubbell,  of 
Jefferson,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
following  two — Hickory’s  Rissa  117093 
and  Rissa’s  Mary  Hayden  128242 — to  the 
writer.  In  1899  Brownell’s  Rissa  failed 
to  produce  a  calf  and  Mr.  Brownell  sold 
her  to  me.  She  brought  another  calf  in 
August,  1900,  and  gave  over  40  pounds 
of  milk  daily  for  some  time;  but  owing 
to  sickness  in  my  family,  I  was  unable 
to  test  her.  She  milked  steadily  along 
all  Winter  and  right  up  twice  a  day  un¬ 
til  she  dropped  another  heifer  calf,  July 
28,  1901. 


1  he  paroxysms  of  Whooping  Cough  are  at  once 
relieved  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  and  If  this 
medicine  Is  continued,  It  almost  invariably  effects  a 
cure.— Adi’ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.. 

Stallion  for  Sale. 


1 5 1 


I  began  testing  her  August  14,  and  In 

seven  days  she  gave  23814  pounds  of 
milk,  which  was  separated  and  produced 
14  pounds  3^  ounces  of  butter,  at  one 
ounce  salt  per  pound,  and  worked  ready 
for  my  private  butter  trade.  She  was 
fed  four  pounds  bran  and  four  pounds 
Buffalo  gluten  daily.  A  dry  pasture  and 
corn  fodder  made  up  her  ration.  Her 
actual  weight  is  1,040  pounds.  During 
the  month  of  August  she  gave  1,030% 
pounds  of  milk.  Taking  her  week’s  test 
as  a  standard  this  would  make  a  little 
over  58  pounds  of  butter  in  the  month. 
I  intend  to  weigh  her  milk  regularly  and 
will  test  it  from  time  to  time. 

New  York.  j.  grant  morse 


Inbreeding  for  Swine. 

On  page  90  a  question  Is  asked  about 
inbreeding  hogs.  We  have  had  30  years’ 
experience  in  breeding  Cheshires,  and 
have  been  told  time  without  number, 
that  it  was  ruinous  to  inbreed  hogs.  At 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  very  meaty  type  of 
swine  shown,  and  it  was  my  impression 
that  the  Cheshire  must  conform  nearer 
to  this  type  to  be  the  ideal  hog  we  were 
trying  to  produce.  As  the  Cheshires  are 
a  registered  breed,  and  we  did  not  care 
to  go  outside  the  herd  book  for  suitable 
sires,  our  choice  was  greatly  restricted, 
and  we  bred  such  animals  together  as 
would,  in  our  judgment,  produce  or  in¬ 
tensify  the  ideal  we  had  in  our  mind 
without  regard  to  their  relationship. 
We  wished  to  produce  a  shorter  head, 
shorter  legs,  and  a  better  back,  and  if 
we  believed  that  by  breeding  a  sire  to 
his  get  would  aid,  we  did  it  We  bred 
a  sire  that  was  especially  strong  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  neat  tidy  head  and  ear  to  his 
get,  and  again  in  second  generation. 
Outside  of  several  attacks  of  cholera 
(which  we  acquired  with  our  premiums 
at  the  fairs),  we  have  never  found  that 
our  stock  was  growing  poorer;  in  fact, 
we  thoroughly  believe  we  have  made  a 
decided  improvement,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  have  been  assured  by  com¬ 
petent  judges  that  we  had  improved  our 
Cheshires.  Yes,  breed  back  to  the  sire 
twice  rather  than  to  a  scrub.  If  you 
have  a  sire  that  produces  a  good  litter 
of  smooth  even  pigs,  I  would  much 
rather  use  him  than  take  the  chances 
on  one  of  unknown  quality. 

Cottons,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  BUTTON. 


i—  -W  -w  -  -w 

THE  HORSE  MARKET : 

1  Demands  Sound  Horses  Only,  * 

|  name  horses  sell  at  less  than  half  tlielr  actual  value  I 
1  and  are  neither  desirable  for  use  or  sale.  The  remedy 
*  is  easy.  A  few  bottles  of 


will  work  a  permanent  cure  for  Spavin*,  Rlntr- 
bones,  Splints,  Curbs,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lame¬ 
ness.  It  cures  thousands  of  cases  annually.  Such 
endorsements  as  the  one  following  are  a  guarantee 
of  merit. 

Used  for  18  Yr».  and  Found  O.K.  in  Every  Case. 

„  T  „  ,  J*“*«lelphi»,  Fa.,  January  5th,  1900. 

Ii-r‘  ?■  I?en<Ja11  Co- Plea*  send  me  a  copy  of  yoor 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases.”  I  intend  to  go  at 
farming  soon  and  desire  a  book.  I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  for  19  years,  and  have  fonnd  it  all  right  in  every 
case*  Have  recommended  it  to  others.  H.  Niemeyer 

Fries,  $1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
it  has  no  equal.  Ask  vour  druggist  for  Kendall’s 
C,ure<  “lso  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,” 

.  ( the  book  free,  or  address,  9 

?■>■  ■**  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.  | 


IF  I  HAD  NOT 

SCALES 

of  my  own  I  would  buy  an 

800  lb. 

X  25  PLATFORM  SCALE, 
ON  WHEELS. 

With  cast  steel  pivots, 
carefully  tempered  for 

$8.00 

JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 
Address  Box  ® 
JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


S250  will  buy  the  best-bred  Hambletonlan  Sin, I 
Hon  living.  «S175  buys  the  trotler  Highball,  with 
road  wa*on.  boots  and  speed  cart.  Address 

H.  H.  BULKELEY,  M i I ton-on-H udson,  N.  V 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

An  extra  fine  lot  of  Jacks;  all  premium  Jacks 
All  stock  delivered  free  aboard  cars  at  city  of  In 
dianapolis.  Ind.  Address 

BAKER'S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


S  SILOS 

THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


“  FROM  COW 
TO  COUNTER” 


We  furnish  * 

everything  needed 
to  handle 

Milk  and  Its 
Products. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Make  Milkt 

Catalogues  of 
Creamery  Supplies. 

Dairy  Goods, 

Silos,  Powers,  etc., 

— Fit  EE— 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MEG.  CO., 
Agents  Wanted.  Rutland,  Vermont. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher, 

Spi 

and  Wheat  T 


Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 


hrasher 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT- FERRIS  COMPANY',  Troy.  N.  Y. 


Eureka  Potato  Planter. 

NONE  AS  GOOD. 

Plants  correctly  cut 
or  uncut  seed,  with 
or  without  fertilizer. 

Nothing  likett.  Light — 
for  one  horse.  Easy  for 
the  operator.  Small  in  price. 

Send  for  Cornell  test  on  po¬ 
tato  culture  showing  our 
planter  better  than  other  machines 
or  hand  planting.  Descriptive  Circular  free. 
EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Broadway,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  “WeberJunlor” 

Pumper* 


Can  also 
be  used 
for  other 
power 
purpofr 
es 


Is  all  complete,  ready  to  at* 
tach  to  pump.  Equals  3u  men 
pump  iug  water. 
Uses  but  little  gas¬ 
oline.  Is  shipped 
crated  completely 
■  erected,  all  connec¬ 
tions  made.  Easy  to  start,  any 
one  can  operate  it.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Other  sizes 
up  to  50  H.  P.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  Weber  Gas  A  Gasoline 
Engine  Co  Box  102. 
Kama*  City,  Mo. 


In  Olden  Days 

men  were  broken  on  the  wheeL, 
now  they  buy 

Electric  Steel  Wheels, 

and  save  money.  They  fit  any 
wagon.  Made  with  either  stag¬ 
gered  or  straight  spokes.  Let  us 
tell  you  how  to  make  a  low  down 
wagon  with  any  size  wheel,  any 
Width  tire.  Catalog  tells.  It’s  free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  lh 


NO  SPAVINS 


'  The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


>2.00 


and 

up 


At  once  a  Sprayer  and  Force  Pump  for  every 
day  use  about  the  house,  barn,  farm,  garden, 
lawn  and  orchard.  Continuous  spray  or  stream; 
cheapest,  best  and  simplest.  Sprays  trees, 
sprinkles  lawns  and  plants,  exterminates  in¬ 
sects,  washes  windows  and  carriages,  Ac. 
Sprays  from  backet  or  barrel,  60  ft.  Get  our 
free  illustrated  catalogue  before  you  buy  any 
other  make-  Write  today. 

H.  B.  RUSL.ER,  Johnstown.  Ohio. 


The  Middleman’s 

MONEY 

Makes  the  Fence  No  Better. 


Then  why  pay  him  a  lot  of  extra  money? 
YVhy  not  save  that  amount  by  buying  from 
us  direct  at  wholesale  prices?  We  do  not 
impair  the  quality  to  make  our  fence  cheap. 
In  fact,  we  depend  upon  the  quality  to  hold 
our  trade.  We  couldn’t  sell  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

as  cheaply  as  we  do  if  we  had  to  sell  it  through 
the  dealer.  When  you  buy  from  us  you  only 
pay  one  profit,  when  you  buy  from  the 
dealer  you  pay  two  profits.  Send  postal 
card  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Co.,  f  72  M  St.,Peoria,lll. 


HHIHE  BEST-FENCE 

Can  be  made  at  the  actual  cost  of  wire. 
Over  100  Styles,  and  50  to  70  rods  per  day, 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig  and  Chicken-tight. 

THE  DUPLEX  MACHINE 

makes  it.  The  Machine  is  Automatic,  simple 
in  construction,  runs  easy,  works  rapidly. 

tent  on  Trial.  Plain,  barb  wire  and 
ates  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

BoxD92  Muncie,  Indiana. 


Sga w* 


i 


YES,  WE  ARE 

-  T:-_pir"!i-LLL 
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the  manufacturers  of  the  Frost  Colled  spring  Wire, 
containing  twice  the  strength  of  soft  wire.  AH  hard, 
high  carbon  spring  wire  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Frost  Fence.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Upright  Wires  Stiff,  Strong  and  Rigid 


Large  Colled  Spring  Horizontal  Wires  with  Heavy 
Stays  make  the  best,  strongest  and  most  durable 
fence.  20  to  35  cents  per  Rod.  Wire  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  to  farmers.  Catalog  free.  Agents 
wanted.  THE  BROWN  FENCE  AND  WIRE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


EXCUSE  US,  BUT 

don’t  you  find  The  PAGE  a  splendid  farm  fence? 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Factory  to  Farm 

at  wholes  ile  prices  The  Best 
Benceon  earth.  Catalogue  free 
THE  CLEVELAND  FENCE  CO  , 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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The 


Fenc® 


The  tension  curve  gives  elasticity  to  the 

AMERICAN  I'gfefc  FENCE 

Ready  built  of  strongest  steel,  galvanized.  Sold 
everywhere.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  A  WIRE  CO., 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Denver. 


r.T  ,  ~ J  v‘  *  ‘“‘go  vivunu  sprmy- 

f  er*.  Yu  e  have  the  best,  and  sell  them  under  a  gaaran- 
tee.  A  card  will  bring  catalogue  and  term*. 

Rlppley  Hardware  Co.,  Box  223,  Qraflon,  Illinois. 


A  Liberal  Proposition. 

Thrice-a-Week  World  and  )  fic 
The  It ural  New-  k orker  )  atSb 

One  of  our  special  offers  Is  the  Thrice-a-Week 
World  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  combined 
for  $1.65  a  year.  By  this  arrangement  you  are 
sure  to  obtain  all  the  news  of  the  day,  and  Infor¬ 
mation  of  special  interest  to  the  farm  and  home 
at  the  same  time.  The  Thrice-a-Week  World  Is  a 
reliable  newspaper,  and  the  low  figure  at 
which  it  la  offered,  In  conjunction  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  should  make  the  combination  un¬ 
usually  attractive. 


Don’t  pay  retail  price  for  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  our  catalogue  and  learn 
about  our  system  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer.  Two  profits  are  saved 
to  you.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  return  the  Xo.  S034 

purchase  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have  Price  #39.30 

the  largest  assortment  of  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons,  and  other  \vffl  Shipment,  rrom 
high  grade  vehicles,  as  well  as  harness  and  other  horse  \l/\vMi  Columbus 

accessories,  In  America.  Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIACE  &  HARNESS  CO. 

*l\  U?E«*64°}  Write  to  nearest  office.  *  £ 
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A  STRONG  PLEA  FOR  DAIRYMEN. 
The  Eastern  Farmers’  Position. 

Part  II. 

Now  what  is  it  proposed  that  you 
shall  do?  That  you  shall  advocate  the 
defeat  of  the  Grout  bill  and,  practically, 
that  you  shall  encourage  the  sale  of  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  as  a  fraudulent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  butter.  Colored  oleomargar¬ 
ine  is  sold  in  dishonest  competition  with 
butter.  It  is  cheap,  and  can  be  sold  as 
butter  for  a  much  lower  price  than  but¬ 
ter.  Suppose  it  causes  a  fall  of  but  five 
cents  per  pound  in  the  price  of  butter; 
this  means  a  loss  of  $12.50  on  the  value 
of  the  product  of  a  cow  producing  250 
pounds  of  butter  a  year.  It  means  a  loss 
of  $125  on  10  such  cows,  and  a  loss  of 
$500  on  40  cows  of  this  class.  You  all 
know  that  this  difference  is  oftentimes 
more  than  the  difference  between  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure.  Why  should  you  sub¬ 
ject  the  eastern  farmers  and  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  general  to  this  ruinous  blow? 
Does  the  Grout  bill  threaten  you?  Will 
you  get  less  for  your  cattle  if  there  is  a 
tax  on  colored  oleomargarine?  Of 
course  not.  *he  right  to  sell  untaxed 
colored  oleomargarine  will  help  the 
packer  and  the  oleomargarine  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  surely  not  the  producer 
of  beef.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fairness,  of  honesty  and  of  jus¬ 
tice  would  impel  you  to  protect  dairy¬ 
men  from  the  dishonest  competition 
that  they  now  suffer.  It  affects  the 
cheese  maker  and  milk  snipper  as  much 
as  it  does  the  butter  maker,  because  the 
price  of  butter  governs  that  of  milk. 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  that  appears  to  be  worthy  of 
mention.  The  price  of  land  in  the  East 
is  now  on  a  lower  plane  than  it  is  in  the 
Middle  States  and  in  the  West.  Farms 
that  will  raise  a  given  amount  of  corn 
and  pasture  a  given  number  of  cattle, 
can  now  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  or 
New  York  than  in  Illinois  or  Iowa.  The 
price  of  beef  is  now  at  a  point  that  is 
tempting  to  many  dairymen;  some 
dairymen  in  the  Central  States  are  now, 
notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  but¬ 
ter,  turning  their  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beef.  Free  butter  from  un¬ 
fair  and  dishonest  competition  and  this 
change  will  not  be  extensive.  Dairymen 
will  stick  to  their  trade.  Permit  the  un¬ 
restricted  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine, 
the  price  of  butter  will  fall,  dairymen 
will  become  beef  producers  and  the 
price  of  beef  will  follow  the  price  of 
butter. 

Last  Fall  there  was  a  fat  stock  show 
in  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  night  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  there  was  a  banquet 
of  500  men  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  home-dressed  beef  trade  as 
opposed  to  the  trade  in  western  dressed 
beef.  It  was  shown  that  there  is  a  large 
and  growing  demand  for  beef  killed  at 
home.  You  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  dealers  in  home-dressed  beef 
now  have  the  upper  hand  in  markets  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
This  means  that  there  is  to  be  more 
competition  in  buying  butcher  cattle, 
which  will  aid  you,  but  it  also  means 
that  when  the  eastern  dairyman  is  com¬ 
pelled  by  dishonest  competition  to  pro¬ 
duce  beef  he  will  not  be  without  a  local 
market.  The  eastern  farmers  must 
change  back  to  beef  production  if  they 
are  driven  to  it  by  fraudulent  competi¬ 
tion  in  their  special  industry.  There  are 
4,000,000  cattle  in  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  If  but  10  per  cent  of  these  are 
marketed  as  ripe  beeves  each  year,  it 
will  mean  the  production  of  as  many 
cattle  as  are  now  annually  exported  to 
England,  and  the  effect  of  the  sale  of 
those  400,000  eastern  steers  will  be  felt 
keenly  from  Montana  to  Texas,  and  will 
lower  the  price  of  cattle  in  Omaha,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Chicago;  and  what  would 
the  effect  be  if  twice  as  many  of  them 
were  so  marketed  each  year? 


Pennsylvania  Milk.— The  following  dis¬ 
patch  from  Altoona,  Pa.,  is  said  by  one  of 
our  readers  to  be  correct.  Since  it  was  sent 
the  milk  handlers  have  made  some  conces¬ 
sions  to  farmers  and  put  the  price  to  con¬ 
sumers  to  seven  cents  per  quart.  “  The 
milk  war  between  the  Morrison's  Cove  milk 
combine  and  the  Altoona  retailers  is  on  in 
earnest.  January  15  the  combine  cut  down 
the  supply  to  a  few  cans  to  favored  dealers, 
and  sent  word  that  January  16  not  a  drop 
of  milk  would  be  shipped  by  the  combine 
to  this  city.  It  is  estimated  that  Altoona 
was  1,800  gallons  short,  which  is  within  200 
gallons  of  the  total  consumption.  The  com¬ 
bine  demands  that  the  retailers  charge 
eight  cents  a  quart,  but  the  public  refuses 
to  pay  over  six  cents,  and  is  using  con¬ 
densed  milk.” 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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BARN  AND  STOCK  QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  cow  tie? 

1  am  diffident  about  recommending 
any  of  the  cow  ties  on  the  market,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  the  questions  where 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  owner  must 
be  considered.  Where  one  would  use  an 
expensive  stall  and  not  fasten  them  at 
all  probably  me  “Droun  stall,”  manu¬ 
factured  at  Madison,  Wis.,  which  is  a 
modification  of  the  ‘‘Bidwell,”  would 
suit.  A  simple  chain  tie  is  also  satis¬ 
factory.  The  Newton  tie  fills  the  bill 
with  many.  I  am  inclined  to  like  a 
swinging  stanchion,  and  we  use  them 
for  the  greater  portion  of  our  stock; 
stanchions  hung  at  the  top  and  bottom 
with  chains  and  with  side  pieces  not 
over  two  inches  square,  thus  enabling 
the  cow  to  reach  every  part  of  her  body 
with  her  head.  These  are  quickly  fas¬ 
tened,  the  cows  keep  clean  and  alto¬ 
gether  a  success 

1  expect  to  build  a  silo  for  30  or  40  cows. 
What  are  the  merits  of  wood  or  stone, 
round  or  square?  What  size  is  needed  to 
feed  once  a  day  for  nine  months?  How 
about  hooping  with  Page  fence?  Can  a  silo 
be  built  successfully  with  2x4  rough  hem¬ 
lock  for  staves? 

To  feed  40  cows  40  pounds  a  day  for 
nine  months  will  require  216  tons.  A 
round  silo  23  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet 
deep  filled  as  fuu  as  would  be  ordi¬ 
narily  put  in  at  one  continuous  cutting 
would  have  about  the  required  amount 
of  silage.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  debating  the  question  of  a  round 
silo  to-day.  While  we  have  only  one 
round  silo  in  use  it  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory.  Whether  it  be  built  of 
wood  or  stone  may  somewhat  depend 
upon  the  builder.  I  should  use  staves 
not  less  than  2 Y2  inches  thick  and  six 
inches  wide,  beveled  to  the  circle,  and 
put  together  with  dowel  pins,  or  grooved 
and  tongued.  What  we  need  is  to  hold 
each  stave  to  its  place,  and  this  cannot 
be  done  if  they  are  not  In  some  way 
fastened.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
anyone  satisfied  with  the  rough  hem¬ 
lock  staves  held  together  with  Page  wire 
fence.  The  silo  has  long  since  passed 
its  experimental  stage;  why  not  build 
permanently?  The  hoops  can  be  solid 
five-eighths  inch  rods  or  one-half  inch 
steel  wire  rope.  I  prefer  the  rope  on 
account  of  its  flexibility  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  not  greater.  We  have  one  silo 
painted  inside  and  outside  witn  “Car- 
bolineum  Avenarius,”  and  while  it  has 
been  on  only  two  years  1  have  faith 
enough  in  its  preserving  power  to  use  it 
on  every  vat  we  make.  Stone  or  ce¬ 
ment  will  of  course  be  absolutely  per¬ 
manent  if  the  builder  cares  to  go  to 
some  extra  expense.  If  I  should  give  all 
the  information  at  hand  on  the  silo  and 
methods  of  filling,  etc.,  I  would  require 
an  entire  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  1  would 
advise  visiting  a  silo  that  was  up-to- 
date,  and  get  by  the  eye  points  that  can¬ 
not  be  given  with  pencil  and  paper. 
Grow  fairly  well-ripened  corn,  cut  fine, 
build  a  substantial  airtight  pit,  feed  40 
to  50  pounds  a  day,  and  success  is  as¬ 
sured.  H.  E.  COOK. 

Lambs  Did  Not  Balance  Ration. 

At  the  Michigan  Station  a  test  was 
made  during  the  Winter  of  1894  and  1895 
which  showed  that  10  lambs  being  left  to 
choose  for  themselves  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or 
bran,  consumed  in  13  weeks  556  pounds  of 
corn,  1S9  pounds  of  wheat,  247  pounds  of 
oats,  467  pounds  of  bran,  and  during  the 
time  consumed  924  pounds  of  clover  hay. 
This  indicates  that  when  fattening  lambs 
are  left  to  choose  for  themselves  between 
corn  and  the  other  grains  mentioned  they 
will  invariably  consume  a  much  larger 
amount  of  corn  than  of  any  other  grain. 
By  figuring  out  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the 
different  feeds  consumed  in  the  experiment 
referred  to  above,  we  find  that  the  nutritive 
ration  was  1:6.6,  which  is  not  very  different 
from  the  standard  nutritive  ratio  for  fat¬ 
tening  lambs,  which  varies  all  the  way 
from  1:4.5  to  1:5.4.  We  are  not  warranted 
in  di-awing  the  conclusion  from  this  that 
domestic  animals  when  left  to  choose  for 
themselves,  will  necessarily  consume  feeds 
which  would  make  up  an  ideal  balanced 
ration,  even  were  we  quite  certain  that  the 
palatability  of  the  different  feeds  furnished 
the  sheep  is  equal. 

[PROF.]  H.  W.  MUMFORD. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 
BUTTER- 

— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

it  is  a  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 

Chicago  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
Cincinnati 

i.Ompany  Detroit 

Louisville 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 


Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


Where  to  Buy  Farm  Trucks. 

Of  course  you  ought  to  have  a  low-down,  broad-tire 
flat- platform,  short-turning  farm  truck,  and  you  ought 
to  have  one  that  pos¬ 
sesses  all  these  fea¬ 
tures.  There  is  but 
one  such  truck,  and 
the  Farmers’  Handy 
Wagon  do.,  of  bagi- 
naw,  Mich.,  own  the 

patents  for  it.  Have  _ 

you  ever  seen  their  catalogue?  You  ought  to  send  for 

one  at  once.  They  are 
free.  They  tell  you 
all  about  farm  trucks. 
You  Know  these  people 
up  in  haeinaw  were 
the  first  who  ever  built 
trucks  for  farmers, 

_  Theirs  are  the  only 

ones  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  During  the  late 
war  they  built  50  solid 
wheeled  farm  trucks  per 
day  for  our  Uncle  bam. 

They  build  trucks  for 
nearly  every  civilized 
country  on  the  globe.. 

These  are  the  reasons 

why  they  can  build  _ 

trucks  cheaper  and  better  than  anyone  else.  Then, 

too,  they  can  ship  u 
farmer  any  kind  of  a 
truck  he  needs,  for 
they  build  all  kinds 
as  they  own  all  the 
patents  there  are  on 
farm  trucks.  They 
guarantee  their 
patented  wood  wheels 
for  five  years,  while  it 
__  _  is  impossible  for  you 

to  get  a  guarantee  on  any  other  make  longer  than  for 
one  year.  Well!!  I  can’t 
stop  here  to  tell  you  all  the 
reasons  why  these  Michigan 
people  are  in  better  position 
to  supply  your  wants  than, 
anyone  else,  but  if  you  wilit 
just  send  your  nnme  on  a 

Sostnl  card  to  the 
’armers’  Handy 
Wagon  Co.,  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Mich.,  they  will  gladly  6end  you  full 
information  and  prices.  Try  it.  It  will  cost 
you  only  one  cent  and  may  bring  you  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  be  valuable  to  you.  P.  S. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  these  same  people  can 
supply  you  with  metal  wheels  for  your  old  wagons. 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For*  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  fit  any  Skein. 

MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

Havana,  III. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  in  the  U.  8. 
tar  Write  for  Prices. 


Perfect  Butter 

—the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
-  from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 

ft  Sand  flavors  of  animal,  feed  of 
\  *  stable  must  be  removed, 

si  the  perfection 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 
will  do  it  Quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  M»d.  In  wt 

r>u*  siie»  from  1  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  catalogs*  *ofF»ra 

t&d dairy  supplies.  L.  R.  Lewis,  Mfr.,  Box  is .  Cortland.  N.Y 


Aerated  Milk 

because  of  its  purity  and  long 
keeping  qualities  will  make 
and  hold  trade  for  any  man 
who  sells  it.  The 

CHAMPION 

Milk  Cooler  and 
Aerator 

TINT  HAVF  prepares  it  in  the  best  form. 
u  '  "ear1-  Takes  out  all  odors,  germs  of 
Cm  ID  decay, disease  germs, etc.  Send 

JH uun  for  liooklet,  "Milk  and  Its 
'  M I LK  Care”— mailed  free. 

ST  v  CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 
uiik  Dealers’  Supplies.  17  Squires  St.,  Cortland,  N.  T. 


The  REID  Hand 
Separator 

is  the  closest  skimmer,  as 
well  as  the  easiest  running 
and  mosteconomical  sepa¬ 
rator  made. 

Very  Simple  and  Durable 
Capacity  150  to  500  lbs  per' 
hour.  Prices  S60  to  S100. 

Hand  separator  circular  , 
and  illustrated  catalogue 
of  dairy  supplies  free 

A.  H.  REID 

30tli  and  Market  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Every  dairyman  and  farmer 
looking  for  the  closest  skimmer 
may  try  a  National  Hand  Separator 
for  ten  days,  in  his  own  dairy,  free. 
Skim  all  your  milk  with  it  a  third 
of  a  month  and  let  its  merits  deter¬ 
mine  your  disposition  of  it.  Tha 

NATIONAL 
Hand  Separator 

is  perfect  in  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion,  absolutely  correct  in  prin¬ 
ciple;  skims  closest,  runs  easiest, 
produces  better  cream.  Itls 
easiest  to  clean  ;  gives  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  every  way.  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


TheU.S.  Separator 

DOES  BETTER  WORK 
THAN  THE  OTHERS 


Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Oct.  30,  1901. 

The  machine  (U.  S.)  did  excellent 
work,  and,  as  a  rule.  I  believe  it 
skimmed  a  little  closer  than  the  oth¬ 
ers  we  had  in  use.  The  record  was 
invariably  .02  of  1  per  cent,  or  lower, 
sometimes  a  mere  trace  of  fat  in  the 
skim  milk. 

C.  L.  WILLOUGHBY. 

Instructor. 


Remember  that  it 

EXCELLED  EVERYTHING 

at  the 

PAN-AMERICAN 
MODEL  DAIRY 


EMPIRE 

THE  LEADING 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

CATALOGUE  E  F?  E  E 

IJ5.BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO.. BLOOMFIELD. N.J 

WFfiTERN  OfFICE  FISHER  BLDG  CHICAGO. 


Save$  1 0  per  Cow 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

“Alpha"  and  “Baby"styles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  |  74  Cortlandt  8treet, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW  YORK. 


“The  Separator”. 

lathe  title  ef  *  paper  containing  an  export’*  1 
reasons  and  opinion*  on  the  different  kinda  of 
dairy  separators.  It  is  well  worth  reading  | 
and  no  one  ahould  bny  any  cream  separator 
before  seeing  this.  We  send  it  tree  to  any  ap-  I 
plicant,  together  with  Catalogue  No.  163. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Improved 


^Manure  Spreader 

This  is  the  only  machine  made  that  will  spread 
evenly  and  perfectly  all  kinds  of  manure,  wood 
ashes,  salt,  lime,  etc.  Tears  apart,  makes  fine  and 
distributes  evenly  the  hardest,  caked  and  coarest 
manure,  no  matter  how  full  of  straw,  corn  stalks, 
etc.  Machine  is  greatly  improved  for  1902.  The 
driver  does  not  have  to  leave  the  seat  from  the  time 
he  leaves  the  manure  heap  until  he  gets  back  again, 
Send  for  latest  catalog  describing  all  improvement* 
and  telling  “How  to  Grow  Big  Crops,"  Mailed  free. 
Remember  that  the  only  original  ana  genuine  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  is  made  by  us. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Horse  Ouf  of  Condition. 

I  have  a  horse  that  when  put  In  his  stall 
after  working,  rubs  first  one  side  and  then 
the  other,  switches  his  tail,  and  acts  as 
though  troubled  with  worms.  What  treat¬ 
ment  is  necessary?  L.  B. 

Mountview,  Md. 

You  do  not  say  whether  the  horse  is 
fat  or  poor  or  whether  you  have  seen 
any  indications  of  his  passing  worms. 
From  your  description  one  might  infer 
that  the  trouble  was  a  skin  disease. 
Give  the  following  treatment  for  four 
weeks:  Hyposulphite  of  soda,  pulver- 
verized,  one  teaspoonful  dissolved  in 
hot  water  and  put  into  a  mash  twice  a 
day.  Keep  the  horse  well  blanketed 
during  treatment. 

Warts  on  Steer’s  Head  and  Neck. 

I  have  a  steer  20  months  old  whose  head 
and  neck  are  covered  with  warts,  some  as 
large  as  a  man’s  fist.  There  are  so  many 
around  his  eyes  that  they  have  nearly  shut 
off  sight.  How  can  I  remove  them  without 
injuring  the  animal?  c.  e.  b. 

Peavine,  Tenn. 

You  would  better  employ  a  competent 
veterinarian,  but  if  there  is  none  at 
hand,  try  the  following  treatment:  If 
the  warts  extend  out  from  the  skin  they 
may  be  removed  by  tying  a  ligature 
around  them  tightly.  After  they  slough 
off,  touch  the  parts  once  or  twice  a  day 
with  nitrate  of  silver  to  destroy  the 
roots.  If  they  are  flat,  scrape  off  the 
crust  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  apply  a 
little  strong  acetic  acid,  being  careful 
not  to  get  it  into  the  eye. 

Mare  With  Disordered  Liver. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  driving 
mare?  Her  urine  is  milky  color  and  thicker 
than  it  should  be.  She  sweats  very  easily, 
and  is  not  nearly  as  free  as  she  was.  She 
spends  considerable  time  eating  pine 
boards  from  the  fence.  She  is  in  good  flesh 
and  looks  well.  h.  r. 

Postville,  Iowa. 

From  your  description  I  should  say 
your  mare  had  some  functional  disor¬ 
der  of  the  liver.  I  could  tell  better  if  I 
knew  what  you  are  feeding.  If  you 
are  feeding  corn  in  any  form  stop  it  and 
try  the  following  treatment:  Powdered 
nitrate  of  potash,  ground  gentian  root 
and  powdered  dried  sulphate  of  iron, 
each  one-half  pound;  granulated  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  one  pound.  Mix  these 
thoroughly  and  give  a  teaspoonful 
morning  and  night  in  bran  mash,  with 
a  light  feed  of  oats  at  noon  and  hay 
night  and  morning.  Exercise  moderate¬ 
ly  during  treatment. 

Ophthalmia  in  Herse. 

I  have  a  young  horse  which  has  been  in 
the  East  about  a  year.  When  first  brought 
to  the  farm,  he  seemed  to  have  a  cold  In 
the  eyes,  as  they  would  swell  and  run. 
and  a  white  substance  would  form  on  the 
eyeball.  This  substance  would  afterward 
work  down  into  the  lower  part  of  the  eye, 
and  finally  disappear.  The  eye  does  not 
have  its  natural  color,  and  when  the 
weather  is  cold  and  damp,  the  eyes  run 
and  some  of  the  film  forms.  j.  m. 

Forestville,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  very  common  disease  of  the 
eye  in  horses,  especially  in  low,  un¬ 
drained  sections  of  the  country.  After 
the  land  has  been  drained  and  culti¬ 
vated,  it  disappears  by  degrees.  There 
is  no  satisfactory  cure  for  this  periodic 
ophthalmia,  but  you  might  try  the  fol¬ 
lowing  treatment:  When  the  attack 
comes  on,  keep  the  horse  in  a  moderate¬ 
ly  dark  stall  and  bathe  the  eyes  with 
tepid  water  for  10  minutes,  then  apply 
acetate  of  lead  10  grains,  tincture  of 
opium  10  drops,  water  iy2  ounce.  Ap¬ 
ply  this  after  each  bathing  three  times 
a  day.  Give  internally  one  dram  of 
iodide  potassium  twice  a  day  for  10 
days  in  bran  mash. 


HOW  THE  HENS  ARE  FED. 

My  method  of  feeding  fowls  to  obtain 
eggs  in  Winter  is  as  follows:  In  the 
morning  they  are  fed  about  10  quarts 
of  dry  feed  in  the  litter  in  scratching 
sheds,  the  litter  pushed  up  into  a  heap 
and  the  grain  scattered  through  it  so 
they  must  scratch;  the  grain  is  usually 
half  cracked  corn  and  half  wheat,  some¬ 
times  oats  in  place  of  wheat,  sometimes 


buckwheat,  but  always  half  cracked 
corn.  As  I  have  200  hens,  this  is  a  light 
feed,  about  one  pint  to  10  hens.  I  want 
them  hungry  enough  to  work.  Early  in 
the  forenoon  eight  quarts  of  skim-milk 
are  placed  on  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
stove,  where  it  will  heat  without  burn¬ 
ing,  and  at  noon  this  is  poured  into  a 
large  iron  kettle,  together  with  two 
quarts  of  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal,  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  and  three  times  a 
week  a  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper;  then 
stirred  into  it  all  it  will  wet  thoroughly 
of  bran  and  cornmeal,  two  parts  bran  to 
one  of  meal.  It  makes  about  18  quarts 
of  feed,  all  the  hens  will  eat  up  clean. 
About  every  other  day  three  or  four 
quarts  of  boiled  potatoes  are  cut  up  and 
mixed  in  the  milk.  Just  before  sun¬ 
down  they  are  fed  the  same  dry  feed  as 
in  the  morning,  only  more  in  quantity. 
I  aim  to  feed  at  this  time  all  they  will 
eat.  For  green  food  cabbages  are  fed 
three  or  four  times  a  week. 

The  above  shows  what  is  fed,  and  how 
much,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  coop 
is  fed  differently;  and  I  don’t  know  of 
anything  more  difficult  for  the  novice  to 
learn  than  how  properly  to  feed  fowls. 
Last  night  1  sent  my  boy — 14  years  old 
— to  feed  the  hens;  this  morning  an 
hour  after  the  hens  were  off  the  roosts 
in  three  of  the  coops  there  was  still  a  lot 
of  feed  in  the  troughs.  That  means  no 
scratching,  no  work,  sitting  around  half 
the  day  in  a  bunch;  and  if  that  sort  of 
thing  was  kept  up  it  would  soon  mean 
few  if  any  eggs.  I  use  unthrashed  oats 
for  litter,  but  the  straw  soon  gets  broken 
up  too  fine,  and  has  to  be  taken  out. 
Cornstalks  run  through  a  feed  cutter 
make  the  most  lasting  litter  of  anything 
I  have  used.  Of  course  this  should  be 
renewed  when  it  gets  dirty  and  soiled  by 
droppings.  My  fowls  have  had  no  green 
cut  bone,  no  cut  clover,  no  bought  grit; 
doubtless  all  these  things  would  be  good 
for  them,  and  might  increase  the  egg 
yield,  but  my  experience  shows  that  very 
good  results  can  be  obtained  without 
them.  I  keep  ground  oyster  shells  and 
fine  gravel  gathered  from  the  wash  by 
the  roadside  and  sifted,  also  broken 
charcoal,  in  each  coop  all  the  time.  I 
wish  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Bowker’s 
Animal  Meal;  in  my  opinion  it  is  the 
cheapest,  handiest  and  altogether  the 
best  form  of  animal  food  I  have  ever 
used,  and  the  25  per  cent  of  ground  bone 
in  it  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Connecticut.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


A  Silo  Man  Talks. 

On  page  92  I  notice  an  article  by  an 
anti-silo  man.  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
a  few  questions.  Did  he  ever  own  a  silo? 
What  did  the  farmers  he  writes  of  fill 
their  silos  with?  What  was  their 
method  of  farming?  He  says  one  result 
was  that  the  dairymen  stopped  raising 
grain  and  that  they  plow  more  ground 
than  they  can  fertilize.  This  article 
strikes  me  as  coming  from  a  man  who 
has  had  very  little  experience,  or  from  a 
back  number  in  farming.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  country  we  expect  to  put  into 
our  silos  100  bushels  ears  of  corn  with 
every  acre  of  corn.  Is  there  any  way 


for  a  farmer  to  produce  more  grain  per 
acre  than  this?  My  experience  teaches 
me  that  I  can  keep  double  the  number 
of  cows  with  silos  that  I  could  with¬ 
out  them,  where  land  is  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  corn.  I  finu  that  the  more 
stock  I  have  the  better  condition  I  can 
keep  my  land  in.  This  man  also  says 
that  silage  is  harmful  to  cows’  teeth.  1 
have  kept  from  40  to  75  cows  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  on  silage  and  have  not  had 
any  trouble  arising  from  that  cause.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  read  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others.  Ii  there  is  anything 
in  silage  that  is  harmful  to  stock  I  am 
anxious  to  learn  of  it.  l.  d.  o’d. 

Chaffee,  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPEHIA.L  BIT 

Positively  cures  tongue  lolling,  and  will 
prevent  side  pulling  or  driving  on  one  rein. 
■  With  this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
'  unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
by  a  lady.  The  construction 
is  such  that  the  driver  has  100 
per  cent  more  leverage 
than  with  any  other  bit. 
Samples  sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  price.ln  X  C  plate 
or  Imitation  rubber,  $1.  In 
Fine  Nickel  Plate,  $2. 
Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  400  Wis.  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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V  of  all  your  grain  and  at  the  same 
itlme  get  better  results  by  grinding  feed. 

WThe  Quaker  City  Grinding  Mill 

f  does  it  better  than  others.  Makes  corn  and 
cob  meal  and  mixes  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  cotton  seed,  etc., 
with  it  at  the  same  operation.  Two 
>  hoppers.  Ball  bearings.  Sold  on  trial. 
Send  for31th  annual  catalogued-'  free, 
A.  W.  STRAUB  &  CO„  3787  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  p*. 
The  A.  W.  Straub  Co.,  Cannl  and  Randolph  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill, 
Also  Western  Agents  for  “Smalley”  Powers,  Shellere,  Cutters,  etc. 


Scales 


Special  offer  and  agency  if  yon  so 
desire.  Leading  scales  since  1806 

Osgood  Scale  Co.  103  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


00  V0U  FEED  SWINE? 

For  the  most  practical  swine  paper,  giving  up*to- 
date  methods  and  market  reports,  send  10 
cents  in  silver  for  four  months  trial  subscrip- 
ti  on.  Regular  price  50  cents 
a  year.  Address 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


Dana’s  White  Metallic  Ear  Label 

with  your  name  and  consecutive  numbers.  Always  stay  on;  , 
easy  to  read.  Best  for  sucking-  calves,  cattle,  sheep  and 
*  **si_  ^Se<^  as  official  mark  by  40  recording  associations, 
also  by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  and  breeders.  _ 
e.Free*  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms.  * 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


WHY  oom  OO  IT? 

W  by  buy  Linseed,  Cotton  seed,  Bran,  or  Gluten 
meal  ■>  f>  T  C I  AJ  necessary  to  balance  the 
togetr«>iVILIll  feeding  rations.  Better 
save  that  money  by  growing  protein  on  your  own 
farm.  How?  Ask 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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FUMA 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceeding  small.  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fuma  Carbon  BisulpMde”,Kd<K' 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
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Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 1 
New,  common-sense  method,  I 
not  expensive.  No  ears,  bo  , 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  111- 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso- 1 
lut«  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if  1 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  241,  ; 

Fleming! Broil.,  chemists,  , 
U»lon  Stock  lards,  Chicago,  , 


Breeders’  Directory 


You  Can’t  Afford  a  Grade  Bull 

when  I  will  sell  you  a  Registered  Jersey 
Bull  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ida's  Stoke 
Pogls  or  Exile  stock. 

X.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

HICKORY  HILL  FARM 

(The  Home  of  the  “  Rissa”  Jerseys) 

Can  usually  furnish  young  animals  of  either  sex 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Special  at  present— a  double  grandson  of  Brownell’s 
Rissa  100167.  J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


123  HOLSTEINS  Z"S!i 

DHLLHUR8T  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Fnr  Qolo — : PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
IUI  OQlC  A  registered  bull  ready  for  service  and 
bull  calves.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y 


QIIENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
N.  V.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Poland-China  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  in  season. 


Young  Registered  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Bulls  lor  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  haudsome,  per¬ 
fectly  murked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol’s 
Oount  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  in  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Ischua,  N.  Y 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


ANGORA  GOATS  are  handsome,  hardy  and 


Low  prices.  Large  elr. 


profitable.  Prize  stock. 
H.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


Registered  Ewes,  all  In  lamb 
vJUiWl  011111140  to  Imported  rams  of  the  choicest 
quality;  also  imported  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs. 

J.  C.  Duncan,  Mgr.Wawanund  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.Y. 


250  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets.  W.  &  Bd.  Rocks, 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes.  Pearl  Guineas. 
Eggs,  *lfor26.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HKLLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


Reg,  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred Sowb  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard,  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Kosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


A  Steel  Stanchion  ySSeversawfo? 

tyin^c  cattle.  Lighter,  stronger,  neater.  Swings  on  chains. 
Notin  the  way  when  lyingdown.  Agent*  wanted.  Write  for  spe- 
cial  terms  and  prices.  Jas.  Boyle,  Mfl*., Salem,  O. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost — with  the  y 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  lta 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  beet  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  AIbo  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stove.,  Watsr  and  St.am 
Jackal  Kattlas,  Hog  Scaldors,  Cal- 

drona,  .to. _ ar-  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  8PERRY  St  CO..  Batavia,  III, 


Not  too  Modest- 


just  Modest  Enough 

IS  OUK  MOTTO. 

Hence  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  our 

Drag  Sawing 
Outfits 

are  simply  “out  of 
sight.” 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
CATALOGUE. 

St.  Albans  Foundry  &  Implement  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silago 
system— being  the  theme  of 

••A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOUL 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat¬ 
ly  bound  Into  a  volume  of  234  pages.  Itembracesfullinform- 
ation  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
plans  and  specifications  for  building  all  silos.  Also  embraces:  f 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

HI— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Siltge* 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

And  il  lustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com- 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mailed  for  10c. 
coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem.  Ohio. 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION  4-YEAR-OLD  TROTTING  STALLION  , 

DIRECTUM  2:05% 


rx 


/ 


Largest  stock  Food  Faetory  in  the  World 

Capital  Paid  In  $1,000,000.00, 


STOCK  irnhn“>  ....  4  *  V.  eTcry  aay  w  our  Five  Stallions,  Broot 

.  used f»f strong?* indors'd hV ove rMMOoS  Farmer?15  U  KJJ  Sdr  HeMthy  «d  U 

ease  of  failure,  bv  over  Cl.  .  r,  farmers.  It  Is  sold  on  •  Spot  Cash  Cuaraatce  to  Refund  Tour  Honor  In  anv 

blood  purifying  and  stimulating  tonic'effects  . t  Cnm  Irtmen^lKsLaa  GftiV  a8»a°fo  vegetaidf  ,0wins  to.ita 

I  to  be  fed  in  small-sized  feeds  in  connection  with  the  regular  grain  It  Fatten,  \®\J^eta^1“  ™ed‘Clnal  preparation 

F00U”DJnlytcosts^-A3S! FEED8°for  ONKcVnL^S  ™Ask  your  Zlefforut'd  rThf°  ”se  of  “INTKrVItIOSAL  STOCK 
|  imitations.  It  always  pays  to  feed  the  best.  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOli’’1  i.efUSrt  anya°K tl10  many  »ubstitutes  or 
Fapers.  ..  wa.  In.inded  in  the  U.  S.  Government  W 

A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

,  _  ty^IHAILED  XO  EVERY  READER  OP  THIS  PAPFR 

to  hfve  o°ukr  A^sfsand^g^vlrt  nmke tbe^nfravi^s*  °It  com^f  to’elf  nKit'SSrt U C°8‘  u‘  *3000 
I  TheEdaRo5r°oUf  SC  ^{^il^ou  ^  °f  the 

I  Wo  Wm|‘f;'KRUnnKFPFFilDf  “I>TKRVir*00NArs?TOCKFOOD”  ff&tktenot  Sly *“*  rUferenCe’ 

U^alt^ 

for  Horses  or  Cattle  or  Sheep  or  Hogs  or  Colts  or  Calves  or  Lambs  or  Pigs  ?  UUUWIAAMISAIi  310CK  FOOD” 

Answer  the  3  Questions  and  fcr  Write  at  Once  tor  Book. 


*  -  v/uuu  tur  uuuk. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 

MINNICAPOLIS,  MINN.,  iJ,  S.  A. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  tss.  6cL,  or  uy2  marks,  or  10y2  francs. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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A  wonderful  machine  for  making  fruit  baskets  is 
now  being  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
It  works  with  almost  human  ingenuity,  and  with 
greater  accuracy  than  many  human  fingers.  It  gives 
about  as  good  an  imitation  of  the  work  of  real  flesh, 
blood  and  nerve  as  the  famous  type-setting  machine, 
both  being  perfected  by  the  same  inventor.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  why  this  basket-making  ma¬ 
chine  should  not  stand  the  full  test  of  practical  opera¬ 
tion.  If  it  does  it  will  surely  benefit  fruit  growers  by 
supplying  cheaper  packages. 

• 

Among  other  records  lost  in  the  Paterson,  N.  J., 
fire  were  those  showing  the  location  of  city  drains 
and  sewers.  This  is  a  severe  loss,  because  no  one 
can  remember  just  where  these  underground  pipes 
are  located.  In  making  repairs  or  laying  new  pipes 
it  will  be  necessary  to  dig  largely  at  random,  and 
do  much  useless  work.  There  are  many  farms  with 
underdrains  of  stone  or  tile  which  have  never  been 
mapped.  The  owner  does  not  know  where  his  drains 
are,  and  repair  or  addition  to  them  means  double  the 
work  that  would  be  needed  if  they  could  be  exactly 
located.  Map  the  drains. 

• 

Yes,  it  is  quite  amusing  to  see  some  of  the  wise 
men  coming  forth  with  mouths  full  of  words  in  praise 
of  cow  peas!  For  years  they  sneered  at  the  few 
‘‘cow-pea  cranks,”  and  predicted  all  sorts  of  failure 
and  trouble.  Now  they  find  that  thousands  have 
ignored  their  predictions,  tried  the  cow  pea,  and 
found  it  a  sure  help  on  light  soils.  With  a  wisdom 
which  commands  admiration,  these  critics  forget  all 
they  said,  and  become  ardent  cow-pea  advocates. 
This  must  be  both  amusing  and  gratifying  to  Prof. 
W.  F.  Massey,  who  may  justly  be  called  the  pioneer 
in  advocating  cow  peas  for  the  North. 

• 

The  past  year  was  an  unusually  disastrous  one  for 
insurance  men.  At  a  recent  meeting  held  in  this  city, 
in  which  most  of  the  large  companies  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  were  represented,  it  was  agreed  to 
make  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  and  upwards  on  haz¬ 
ardous  risks,  such  as  frame  store  buildings,  and  mer¬ 
cantile  stocks  in  buildings  partly  occupied  as  dwel¬ 
lings.  During  1901,  25  insurance  companies  went  out 
of  business  or  withdrew  from  large  sections.  One 
after  another  the  large  insurance  companies  are  re¬ 
fusing  to  take  risks  on  farm  property.  This  will 
drive  farmers  more  and  more  into  cooperative  com¬ 
panies,  which  are  proving  safe  and  popular. 

* 

The  brief  account  given  last  week  of  some  of  the 
features  of  the  dreaded  but  all  too  common  disease 
pneumonia  will  doubtless  be  helpful  to  many  readers. 
It  is  a  malady  to  be  avoided  if  possible  to  do  so  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  caution.  Do  not  loiter  in 
drafts  or  chilly  winds  when  moist  with  perspiration 
or  thinly  clothed,  and,  in  fact,  keep  out  of  cold  air 
currents  when  possible  unless  engaged  in  active  ex¬ 
ercise.  Clothe  yourself  comfortably,  but  avoid  over¬ 
weighting  the  body  with  such  heavy  underclothing 
as  may  feel  uncomfortable  in  moderate  warmth. 
Better  add  the  extra  covering  when  going  out  in  the 
cold,  and  remove  it  at  once  on  entering  a  warm  room. 
Avoid  all  stimulants,  especially  alcoholic  beverages  in 
any  form,  as  they  are  particularly  treacherous  in  cold 
or  changeable  weather.  Pneumonia  is  most  fatal  to 
those  addicted  to  alcohol.  Keep  your  feet  dry,  and 


above  all  breathe  through  the  nose  when  outdoors  in 
chilly  weather.  There  is  a  wonderful  provision  in  the 
nasal  passages  for  warming  external  air  on  its  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  lungs,  and  for  arresting  minute  disease 
germs  of  all  kinds.  If  vigorous  germs  do  not  get  into 
the  lungs  when  the  circulation  is  locally  depressed 
there  will  be  no  pneumonia. 

* 

We  must  raise  more  of  our  food  at  home  and  pay 
out  less  cash!  That  applies  not  to  all,  but  to  many 
farmers.  It  has  come  to  be  a  habit  to  patronize  the 
butcher,  grocer  and  baker,  until  a  good  share  of  the 
food  on  some  farms  is  grown,  baked  or  canned  else¬ 
where.  Cash  is  hard  to  earn  at  present  prices  of  farm 
produce,  and  when  we  pay  it  out  in  this  way  we  are 
forced  to  pay  big  profits  to  the  handlers.  We  are 
sometimes  told  that  it  costs  more  in  the  end  to  grow 
food  on  the  farm,  but  that  Is  not  always  so,  because 
the  extra  labor  has  no  such  cash  value  as  the  money 
we  pay  out  of  our  pocket.  With  many  of  us  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  reduce  cash  expenses  as 
far  as  possible,  and  utilize  farm  labor,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  unsalable  products,  in  providing  food  to  eat  and 
sell.  Some  of  us  are  trying  to  do  special-crop  farm¬ 
ing  on  farms  that  ought  to  be  used  for  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  crops. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  says  he  has  been  in  the  market 
gardening  business  for  nearly  20  years,  and  shipping 
produce  to  commission  men.  He  has  lost  a  lot  of 
money.  Among  other  things,  he  says: 

One  firm  sent  a  steel  engraved  billhead;  looked  like  a 
responsible  firm,  but  when  I  drew  on  them  for  ship¬ 
ment  made  to  them  there  was  no  such  firm  in  your 
city. 

We  cannot  understand  how  a  man  with  this  long 
experience  could  be  caught  by  this  old  game.  There 
are  commission  men  here  who  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  years,  and  have  property  and  credit,  yet  this 
gardener  passed  them  all,  and  shipped  to  a  stranger, 
who  has  nothing  but  “a  steel-engraved  billhead!” 
This  firm  probably  offered  more  than  the  usual  mar¬ 
ket  rates,  which  is  an  old  game,  exploded  a  dozen 
times  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 

* 

Every  year  we  receive  many  letters  from  people 
who  have  been  defrauded  by  commission  rogues.  Most 
of  the  complaints  are  of  failure  to  make  returns  for 
small  shipments.  The  amount  is  hardly  large  enough 
to  pay  a  man  to  come  here  and  collect  it,  and  so  the 
commission  man  holds  back  and  fails  to  settle.  Peo¬ 
ple  sometimes  ask  whether  there  is  not  a  society 
which  makes  a  business  of  collecting  such  small 
debts.  No,  but  there  ought  to  be,  and  it  should  be 
conducted  by  the  farmers  themselves.  This  would 
be  good  work  for  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association.  They  could  have  an  agent  who  under¬ 
stands  the  trade  and  is  capable  of  giving  advice  about 
shipments.  Let  him  give  warning  about  the  rogues 
and  get  after  the  delinquents!  This  would  be  legiti¬ 
mate  and  helpful  business  for  the  Association.  Why 
not  give  this  a  trial? 

* 

Take  the  average  ‘‘resolution”  passed  by  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  farmers  or  others  called  together  for  a  short 
session!  What  does  it  usually  amount  to  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion?  Very  little!  As  a  rule  a  few 
shrewd,  interested  men,  with  strong  opinions,  get  to¬ 
gether  in  committee  and  endorse  or  reject  such  reso¬ 
lutions  as  are  offered.  Time  is  short,  anyway,  and 
the  members  of  the  convention  accept  the  opinion  of 
the  commiittee  and  vote  “aye,”  often  not  fully  under¬ 
standing  what  it  is  that  they  thus  endorse.  Once  in 
a  while  some  obstinate  man  makes  a  fight  on  the 
floor  against  a  “resolution,”  and  if  he  has  the  facts 
in  hand  and  can  explain  them,  he  usually  wins.  “1 
could  get  up  a  resolution  in  polite  and  roundabout 
language  to  hang  a  man,  have  it  endorsed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee,  and  actually  get  votes  for  it,”  said  one  speaker 
at  a  recent  meeting— and  he  was  pretty  nearly  right. 
The  average  “resolution”  usually  means  only  the 
opinion  of  a  few  interested  parties,  while  it  is  often 
used  as  though  it  expressed  the  convictions  of  a 
large  class. 

We  give  space  to  anotner  article  expressing  the 
western  view  of  National  irrigation.  We  are  perfectly 
ready  to  give  all  sides  a  hearing.  It  must  be  quite 
evident  to  our  western  friends  that  if  they  expect  to 
people  the  arid  lands  rapidly  and  thickly,  it  will  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  some  other  section.  If  these 
people  go  from  the  East  or  Central  West,  will  not 
that  change  mean  a  loss  of  property  and  value  to 
these  sections?  Will  it  not  mean  a  loss  to  the  South 
through  a  loss  in  immigration?  The  western  peo¬ 
ple  have  rights  which  all  Americans  are  bound  to 
respect.  If,  as  our  friend  says  on  the  next  page,  it 
were  simply  a  question  of  providing  an  immense 
sanitarium  for  afflicted  people,  there  would  be  noth¬ 


ing  more  to  say,  but  this  does  not  tally  with  the 
dreams  of  wealth  and  power  indulged  in  by  those 
who  picture  the  future  of  arid  America.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  the  future  watering  of  these  dry  plains  is  in¬ 
evitable,  but  it  must  be  done  gradually  and  conserva¬ 
tively,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  property  and  rights 
of  those  who  occupy  farms  that  have  fed  six  or  more 
generations.  Surely  farms  that  have  been  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  cultivation  have  stronger  claims  upon  society 
than  mere  raw  lands! 

* 

More  than  25  years  ago  Bret  Harte  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  jingle: 

Said  William  Henry  Seward, 

As  he  cast  his  eye  to  leeward, 

“Most  important  to  our  commerce 
Is  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas.” 

This  is  recalled  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  just 
ratified  the  treaty  with  Denmark,  which  enables  us 
to  buy  St.  Thomas.  Seward  was  a  keen,  far-sighted 
statesman,  who  lived  in  advance  of  his  age.  During 
his  life  Americans  were  not  ready  for  “expansion,” 
and  thus  he  failed  in  his  efforts  to  purchase  the 
island.  At  that  time  there  was  a  long  and  heated 
debate  over  the  proposition  to  plant  the  American 
flag  across  the  water.  Now,  the  purchase  of  an  island 
or  two  is  so  small  a  matter  that  few  seem  to  care 
where  St.  Thomas  is.  We  refer  to  this  to  show  how 
completely  expressed  American  sentiment  has 
changed  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  We 
say  “expressed”  sentiment,  for  as  we  go  about  among 
tne  common  working  people  we  become  more  and 
more  convinced  that  at  heart  they  do  not  hold  the 
opinions  which  are  so  loudly  expressed  by  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  so-called  “leaders.” 

• 

An  Ohio  reader  lays  down  his  version  of  the  law 
as  follows: 

Agricultural  papers,  I  understand,  are  primarily  a 
business  investment— secondly,  are  they  not  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  subscribers? 

We  do  not  pretend  to  answer  for  any  paper  but. 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  we  think  our  friend  has  it  about 
right.  Our  experience  is  that  the  more  we  try  to 
benefit  subscribers  the  better  the  business  investment 
becomes.  We  think  it  a  fair  proposition  that  the 
paper  which  derives  most  of  its  support  from  sub¬ 
scribers  is  likely  to  be  more  reliable  than  the  one 
which  cuts  down  its  subscription  price  below  cost, 
and  thus  lives  on  its  advertisers!  We  frequently  re¬ 
ceive  letters  like  the  following: 

I  have  for  a  number  of  years  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  with 
interest  and  pleasure,  but  when  a  paper  devotes  whole 
pages  to  answer  a  query  for  one's  benefit,  it  simply  shows 
the  great  interest  our  editor  has  in  his  subscribers,  and 
we  rarely  realize  the  great  gain  we  receive  from  such 
sources.  You  have  given  me  the  desired  information  that 
I  needed;  information  I  had  been  trying  to  get  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  all  I  knew,  but  not  receiving  it. 

This  question  was  about  a  mattter  that  we  knew 
would  interest  hundreds  of  farmers,  so  we  called  for 
information.  From  all  sides  there  came  a  flood  of 
practical  experience,  far  better,  in  our  judgment,  than 
any  purely  scientific  opinion.  Of  course,  such  things 
help  both  readers  and  paper,  and  they  are  possible 
only  when  the  editor’s  first  thought  is  for  his  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  have  never  believed  in  holding  read¬ 
ers  off  at  arm’s  length.  In  many  things  we  would 
rather  learn  of  them  than  try  to  teach  them. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Help  the  busy  bee. 

Mr.  Mapes  talks  hen  on  page  142. 

Mr.  Busy  Bee  uses  a  fine  tooth  on  his  comb. 

Plan  to  work  the  home  market  hard  this  year. 

The  best  use  for  will  power  is  to  manufacture  won't 
power. 

What  per  cent  of  your  grist  will  your  miller’s  con¬ 
science  absorb? 

Under  the  ice — under  the  snow— the  wheat’s  all  right, 
the  rye  will  grow. 

Don’t  spend  too  much  time  envying  the  boss— he  has 
troubles  of  his  own. 

No,  young  man,  no  one  ever  permanently  cured  the 
blight  on  a  crop  of  “wild  oats.” 

Now,  boys,  there’s  a  suggestion  for  you  under  “Rural- 
isms” — start  celery  in  the  cellar. 

Shake  many  a  so-called  expert  and  you’ll  find  hid  up 
his  sleeve  a  great  big  ax  to  grind. 

It’s  hard  to  get  an  opinion  of  a  new  fruit  without 
running  up  against  a  nurseryman’s  label! 

Brick  and  stone  are  good  conductors  for  natural  feel- 
ing— they  conduct  it  all  out  of  the  child  brought  up  in 
the  city. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  nearly  all  coarse  articles  sold 
at  grocery  stores  were  wrapped  in  brown  straw  paper. 
This  paper  making  was  a  valuable  industry  to  farmers 
in  sections  where  rye  and  oats  grow  well.  One  county 
of  New  York  State  had  25  or  30  paper  mills,  and  as 
high  as  $20  per  ton  was  sometimes  paid  for  good  rye 
straw.  Now  paper  bags  made  of  wood  pulp  have  to  a 
large  extent  taken  the  place  of  straw  paper  for  these 
purposes.  The  daily  output  of  paper  bags  is  said  to  be 
about  21,000,000,  and  large  tracts  of  woodland  are  being 
purchased  by  these  wood-pulp  companies. 
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Events  of  the  Week 


DOMESTIC.— February  10,  a  mammoth  manufacturing 
plant  at  Springfield,  O.,  covering  44  acres,  was  destroyed 
by  fire;  loss,  $500,000.  The  plant  burned  consisted  of  a 
number  of  small  industries  giving  employment  to  about 
1,100  men,  who  are  thus  thrown  out  of  work.  .  .  .  The 
New  York  grand  jury  indicted  four  men  for  manslaughter 
in  the  first  degree  for  having  caused  the  death  of  five 
persons  in  the  late  tunnel  explosion,  growing  out  of  the 
illegal  storage  and  neglectful  handling  of  dynamite.  Of 
course,  the  killing  and  destruction  of  property  were  unin¬ 
tentional,  but  it  all  happened  while  the  parties  indicted 

were  violating  the  city  ordinances . Des  Moines, 

Iowa,  is  suffering  from  a  severe  outbreak  of  smallpox. 
....  February  18,  the  New  York  State  Senate  passed 
Senator  Slater’s  bill,  prohibiting  the  use  of  live  pigeons 

at  shooting  tournaments  by  a  vote  of  31  to  6 . 

February  18,  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  All  the  patients  were 
rescued;  loss,  $300,000. 

CONGRESS.— February  12,  the  House  passed  the  first 
bill  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  United  States  citizens 
arising  out  of  the  Spanish  War.  It  carried  something 
over  $55,000  for  the  payment  of  202  claims  for  property 
taken  within  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  army. 
An  omnibus  bill,  carrying  claims  aggregating  $2,114,552 
for  stores  and  supplies  taken  from  loyal  citizens  during 
the  Civil  War,  also  was  passed.  These  claims  were  al¬ 
lowed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bowman  act,  and  the 
bill  was  identical  with  one  passed  by  the  House  at  the 
last  session.  Two  other  bills,  which  have  been  before 
Congress  for  28  years,  to  refer  certain  claims  for  addi¬ 
tional  compensation  by  the  builders  of  certain  monitors 
during  the  Civil  War  to  the  Court  of  Claims  were  passed. 
....  February  13,  the  House  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
for  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  popular  vote.  .  .  . 
February  17,  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

PHILIPPINES.— Additional  troops  for  service  in  the 
Philippines  have  been  asked  for  by  Major  General  Chaf¬ 
fee.  General  Chaffee  has  strongly  protested  against  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Department  in  reducing  the  mili¬ 
tary  strength  by  3,000  men,  and  his  views  have  the  almost 
unanimous  indorsement  of  the  officers  stationed  in  the 
Islands.  Secretary  Root  had  expected  before  the  Sum¬ 
mer  closed  he  could  show  a  material  reduction  of  troops 
in  the  Philippines.  General  Chaffee’s  latest  cable  ad¬ 
vices  report  the  military  strength  in  the  Philippines  as 
40,870  enlisted  men,  exclusive  of  the  troops  now  on  their 
way  to  Manila  to  relieve  the  returning  short-term  men. 
....  The  insurrection  in  Batangas  Province  has  been 
cleared  up  by  troops  under  Gen.  Bell.  Not  all  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  arms  have  been  captured  or  surrendered,  but  a 
number  of  them  have  been  taken  by  the  insurgents  to 
other  provinces  or  safely  hidden.  The  increase  of  robber 
bands  in  the  Provinces  of  Tayabas  and  Cavite  shows  the 
effects  of  the  drastic  measures  adopted  in  Batangas  and 
Laguna  Provinces.  Gen.  Bell  says  the  people  of  these 
latter  Provinces  never  realized  the  terrors  of  war  until 
they  personally  experienced  its  hardships. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— An  earthquake  about 
February  12  destroyed  the  town  of  Shamaka,  Russian 
Transcaucasia.  More  than  200  bodies  have  been  recov¬ 
ered,  and  the  total  death  list  is  estimated  at  2,000.  East 
of  Shamaka  a  volcano  has  broken  out.  .  .  .  The  State 
Department  has  received  cable  advices  confirming  the  re¬ 
ports  that  the  ransom  money  for  Miss  Stone  has  been 
paid  to  the  brigand  captors.  It  is  not  known  when  her 
release  will  occur,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  brigands 
have  made  a  condition  that  they  shall  have  a  period  of 
a  week  or  10  days  in  which  to  make  sure  their  safe  re¬ 
treat  before  the  prisoner  is  delivered  up. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Wisconsin  State  Dairymen’s 
Association  met  at  Menominee  February  11.  An  address 
of  welcome  was  made  by  Senator  J.  H.  Stout,  and  a  re¬ 
sponse  by  C.  H.  Everett,  of  Racine.  The  annual  address 
was  by  C.  P.  Goodrich,  of  Fort  Atkinson.  A  general  dis¬ 
cussion  was  led  by  F.  IP.  Scribner,  of  Rosendale,  and  E. 
L.  Aderhold,  Neenah.  Owing  to  sickness  PI.  C.  Adams, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  was  absent,  and  former 
Governor  W.  D.  Hoard  spoke  in  his  place.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  well-known  men  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
were  present. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  San¬ 
itary  Board,  at  Madison,  State  Veterinarian  E.  D.  Rob¬ 
erts,  of  Janesville,  reported  a  continued  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  glanders  in  the  State.  At  its  last 
meeting  the  board  appointed  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell,  bacteri¬ 
ologist  of  the  university,  to  go  to  Washington  and  confer 
with  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  regarding  some  plan  of  cooperation  between 
the  National  Government  and  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
whereby  horses  imported  from  the  western  ranges  might 
be  inspected  before  being  brought  into  the  State.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  most  all  of  the  cases  of  glanders 
come  from  these  imported  horses. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  issued  an  advance  bulletin  on 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  in  the  United  States. 
It  shows  that  the  number  of  establishments  increased 
from  12  to  24  between  1890  and  1900,  with  a  total  capital 
of  $3,023,406,  an  increase  of  376  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
products  was  $12,988,525,  an  increase  of  318  per  cent.  Oleo¬ 
margarine  manufactured  as  a  by-product  by  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  meat  packing  establishments  is  not  included  in 
these  statistics. 

Judge  C.  C.  Clutenden,  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Cadillac, 
Mich.,  declared  the  State  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  was  unconstitutional,  and  discharged 
Frank  Johnson,  who  was  being  prosecuted  under  that  law. 
State  Food  Commissioner  Snow  will  carry  the  case  to 
the  Superior  Court. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  its  re¬ 
cent  meeting,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year:  President,  T.  E.  Loope,  Eureka;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  F.  C.  Edwards,  Ft.  Atkinson;  secretary,  J.  L. 
Herbst,  Sparta;  corresponding  secretary,  S.  M.  Marshall, 
Madison;  treasurer,  L.  G.  Kellogg,  Ripon. 

The  Indiana  Wool  Growers’  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Crawfordsville  February  19. 


The  second  annual  convention  of  the  American  Cattle 
Growers’  Association  will  meet  at  Denver,  Col.,  March  4. 

George  A.  Ricker,  a  banker  of  Quincy,  III.,  has  bought 
the  Riverside  Hereford  Cattle  Company  property  at  Ash¬ 
land,  Neb.,  for  $481,000.  It  is  understood  that  Ricker  is 
acting  for  a  syndicate  composed  of  several  members  of 
his  family.  The  Riverside  herd  of  Herefords  is  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  world,  and  two  of  the  bulls — Admiral  and 
Thickset— cost  the  company  over  $5,000  each.  The  entire 
herd  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $300,0091 


CONNECTICUT  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Connecticut  fruit 
growers  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut 
Pomological  Society,  at  Hartford,  February  4-5.  This 
association  is  rapidly  pushing  its  way  to  the  very  front 
rank  of  horticultural  organizations,  and  its  proceedings 
should  be  closely  watched,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
representative  men  who  address  its  meetings,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  valuable  points  brought  out  in  the 
talks,  papers  and  discussions  presented  at  these  gather¬ 
ings.  The  following  notes  do  not  pretend  to  cover  all 
the  instructive  features  of  the  various  sessions,  but  aim 
merely  to  give  what  appears  to  be  of  most  value  to  the 
general  fruit  grower. 

Cover  Crops.— The  illustrated  lecture  by  G.  Harold 
Powell,  Assistant  Pomologist,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  a 
very  clear  exposition  of  the  practice  of  growing  humus 
crops  in  orchards,  a  plan  now  followed  by  many  suc¬ 
cessful  growers.  Much  has  been  learned  concerning  the 
intelligent  use  of  various  plants  for  this  purpose,  and 
experiments  are  still  being  carried  on  along  these  lines. 
Mr.  Powell  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  treating  each 
orchard  according  to  its  needs,  as  opposed  to  the  plan  of 
following  any  fixed  rule.  In  one  orchard  conditions  may 
be  such  that  a  leguminous  plant,  such  as  Crimson  clover, 
cow  peas  or  Hairy  vetch  would  give  good  results;  while 
on  another  piece  of  land,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
available  nitrogen,  etc.,  growing  of  such  a  crop  might 
work  positive  injury.  Among  the  non-leguminous  plants 
suited  to  orchard  use  were  mentioned  corn,  buckwheat, 
Cow-horn  turnips  and  rape.  The  growing  of  these  crops 
does  not  add  fertility  to  the  soil,  but  they  furnish  a  great 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  and  are  of  value  in 
clearing  out  pernicious  weeds.  Mr.  Powell’s  idea  of  a 
perfect  cover  crop  is  one  that  can  be  sown  late,  after 
the  season  for  cultivation  is  over,  one  that  will  form 
a  thick  covering  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  orchard, 
and  one  not  killed  by  slight  frosts,  so  that  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  during  the  Fall  and  early  Winter.  Cow 
peas  and  Soy  beans,  which  go  down  with  the  first  frost, 
are  therefore  not  ideal  cover  crops.  Crimson  clover, 
where  it  succeeds,  and  Hairy  vetch,  for  more  severe 
climates,  are  recommended  where  a  leguminous  plant  Is 
required.  The  greatly  increased  ability  of  soils  where 
successive  crops  of  such  plants  have  been  turned  under, 
to  hold  water  and  withstand  severe  drought,  was  one  of 
the  many  strong  points  presented  favoring  the  use  of 
such  plants. 

Sod  Culture.— Quite  in  contrast  to  many  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  by  successful  apple-growers,  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  by  Grant  G.  Plitchings,  Onondaga  Co., 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Hitchings  is  certainly  a  successful  grower  or 
high-quality  apples,  and  his  orchards  are  all  in  sod.  He 
sets  his  trees  in  rich,  well-prepared  land,  then  seeds 
the  orchard  down  with  Timothy  and  Red-top.  About  the 
first  of  July,  and  again  later,  he  cuts  the  grass  between 
the  rows,  and  spreads  it  around  the  trees.  As  the  tree 
increases  in  size,  he  enlarges  the  circle,  until  finally 
the  ground  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  decaying  grass. 
Mr.  Hitchings  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  spraying,  some¬ 
times  going  over  his  trees  as  often  as  six  times  in  a 
single  season.  If  results  count  for  anything,  his  method 
is  certainly  a  good  one  to  follow  where  conditions  are 
similar  to  those  on  his  farm.  The  danger  of  making  a 
general  application  of  a  practice  because  it  gives  good 
results  under  a  peculiar  set  of  conditions  is  here  ap¬ 
parent.  While  admitting  that  there  are  cases  where  sod 
culture  was  the  proper  practice  to  pursue,  most  of  those 
present  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  method  would  yield 
very  unsatisfactory  results  under  conditions  obtaining  in 
most  parts  of  Connecticut. 

Cold  Storage.— The  practice  of  keeping  fruit  in  cold 
storage  until  the  market  will  take  it  at  satisfactory 
prices,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  necessity,  and  the  proper 
ways  of  handling  fruit  for  cold  storage  purposes  is 
greatly  interesting  progressive  growers.  The  paper  by 
William  H.  Hart,  of  Poughkeepsie,  supplemented  by  talk 
by  Mr.  Powell,  and  remarks  by  several  others,  served 
to  bring  out  many  points  not  known  to  most  growers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  at  present  holding 
an  exhaustive  series  of  tests,  and  so  the  results  as  given 
by  Mr.  Powell  constitute  the  latest  knowledge  of  cold 
storage  of  fruit.  None  but  perfect  fruit  should  ever  be 
put  into  cold  storage;  it  doesn’t  pay  to  handle  second- 
grade  stock,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  process  which 
will  in  any  way  improve  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  deterior¬ 
ates  very  rapidly.  Fruit  should  be  put  into  the  cold 
rooms  at  once  after  picking,  and  kept  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  temperature  without  danger  from  freezing.  A 
temperature  of  31  degrees  is  giving  much  better  results, 
especially  with  pears,  than  are  higher  temperatures. 
Much  depends  upon  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  the  fruit 
when  picked.  Apples  which  are  allowed  to  ripen  on  the 
tree  keep  but  a  short  time,  while  fruit  picked  before 
maturity  never  develop  perfect  flavor,  and  is  apt  to 
shrivel  badly.  There  seems  to  be  a  critical  point  when 
the  tissues  of  the  apple  are  well  filled  out,  but  before 
the  real  ripening  process  commences.  This  is  the  time 
to  pick  for  storage  purposes.  Fruit  from  orchards  which 
have  been  sprayed  and  well  cared  for  is  found  to  keep 
much'  better  than  that  grown  where  neglect  is  the  rule. 

Markets  and  Marketing.— Many  Connecticut  fruit¬ 
growers  are  realizing  that  production  is  more  than  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  approved  ways  of  marketing  the  crops 
produced.  It  is  scant  satisfaction  to  grow  good  fruit, 
only  to  find  the  market  over-supplied,  and  no  outlet  at 
any  price.  This  is  seldom  due  to  overproduction,  but 
more  often  to  lack  of  facilities,  and  Ignorance  of  re¬ 


quirements  of  various  markets.  The  talk  by  Charles 
Forster,  a  New  York  commission  man,  was  an  eye-opener 
t»o  many.  He  urged  all  to  use  honest  methods  in  pack¬ 
ing  their  wares.  The  finding  of  a  bushel  of  culls  in  the 
middle  of  a  barrel  of  well-faced  fruit  does  not  tend  to 
inspire  the  defrauded  buyer  with  confidence,  and  a  de¬ 
sire  for  more  of  the  same  kind.  Better  grading  of  fruit 
is  also  needed.  It  is  much  more  profitable  to  separate 
the  fruit  into  strict  grades,  than  to  have  different  varie¬ 
ties  and  various  sizes  mixed  in  the  same  package. 
Choice  fruit,  especially  apples,  finds  a  ready  market  in 
Great  Britain;  and  there  is  a  great  future  before  eastern 
orchardists  if  they  will  grow  good  fruit  and  handle  it 
in  the  proper  way.  A  discussion  of  varieties  followed; 
Mr.  Forster,  looking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  man  of  to-day,  is  enthusiastic  over  the  Ben  Davis. 
It  handles  well  and  sells  well.  What  more  can  anyone 
ask  (who  doesn’t  have  to  eat  one)?  He  is  also  a  friend 
of  the  old  R.  I.  Greening.  He  finds  great  trouble  in  se¬ 
curing  good  Greenings,  and  says  it  has  been  much 
neglected  for  sorts  not  half  so  good  or  profitable.  The 
problem  of  shipping  peaches  to  foreign  markets  was 
discussed  at  length.  While  very  little  in  the  way  of  en¬ 
couragement  was  met  with  along  this  line,  there  seems 
to  be  a  growing  conviction  that  the  thing  can  be  done. 
J.  H.  Hale  talks  as  though  he  intended  to  do  it.  I  guess 
he  will. 

Rot  of  Stone  Fruits.— Rot  of  peaches  and  plums 
wrought  havoc  in  Connecticut  and  other  sections  during 
the  past  season.  Preventive  measures,  such  as  picking 
and  burning  all  decayed  and  mummied  fruits  were 
recommended  to  bn  used  in  conjunction  with  spraying. 
A  thorough  spraying  with  standard  Bordeaux  before  the 
trees  leaf  out,  and  later  sprayings  with  dilute  Bordeaux 
or  with  clear  copper  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four 
ounces  to  50  gallons  of  water,  has  materially  lessened  loss 
from  rot  in  some  cases. 

Odds  and  Ends.— George  H.  Hale  does  not  approve  the 
pnactice  of  planting  peach  trees  closer  than  15x15  feet. 
He  has  trees  set  13x13,  and  is  thoroughly  tired  of  the 
system.  The  future  of  plum  growing  in  the  State  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  Malumphy.  He  has  no  place  for  va¬ 
rieties  other  than  the  Japan.  He  urged  the  adoption  of 
a  uniform  package  for  the  marketing  of  superior  plums, 
a  covered  basket,  much  like  the  common  grape  basket, 
but  larger,  was  suggested.  J.  H.  Hale  pointed  out  the 
advantage  of  packing  choice  eating  apples  in  suitable 
baskets  for  family  trade.  He  contends  that  it  would 
be  much  better  for  the  producer  to  market  his  fruit  in 
small  packages,  than  to  have  the  retailer  repack  the 
fruit,  to  the  profit  of  the  latter.  It  was  asked  whether 
the  'lime,  sulphur  and  salt  mixture  had  been  tried  in 
Connecticut  for  the  control  of  San  Jos6  scale;  if  so, 
with  what  result?  Recent  experiments  in  the  East  seem 
to  show  that  this  formula  is  of  value  here,  as  well  as 
in  California,  where  it  is  the  standard  remedy. 

Election  of  Officers.— The  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following: 
President,  N.  S.  Platt;  vice-president,  J.  C.  Eddy;  sec¬ 
retary,  H.  C.  C.  Miles;  treasurer,  R.  A.  Moor* 

_  R.  W.  R. 


NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  FOR  HEALTH. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  letters  from  Mr.  Parsons, 
of  Colorado,  and  G.  W.  B.,  of  Illinois;  also  your  comment 
on  the  same  in  February  8  issue.  You  have  missed  a 
point  which  is,  in  our  estimation,  the  most  vital.  In 
your  editorial  you  seem  to  think  it  is  a  question  of  land 
value,  “since  farm  lands  are  now  so  cheap  that  anyone 
who  could  buy  an  irrigated  farm  can  now  buy  one  in  the 
older  sections  of  the  country.”  It  is  not  a  question  of 
money,  nor  the  comforts  of  eastern  life,  but  a  question 
of  health,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  life.  Two-thirds  of 
the  settlers  in  our  locality  are  here  on  account  of  climatic 
reasons.  The  country  is  a  natural  sanitarium  for  con¬ 
sumption  and  similar  afflictions.  Almost  every  State  in 
the  Union  is  represented  in  our  section.  We  are  from  In¬ 
diana;  came  here  for  my  father’s  asthma,  and  he  has 
been  almost  entirely  relieved.  Not  wealth  nor  irrigated 
lands,  but  health,  and,  having  found  it,  employment  in 
the  open  air  must  be  sought.  This  the  small  irrigated 
farms  furnish.  The  products  are  sold  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  to  the  cattle  and  sheep  raisers,  who  graze 
their  herds  on  the  unirrigable  land.  Even  with  Govern¬ 
ment  aid,  water  won’t  flow  up  hill  and  for  every  acre  oi 
irrigable  land  there  will  be  a  thousand  acres  of  grazing 
land  surrounding  it.  Why  should  the  eastern  farmer 
object  to  making  a  few  of  these  acres  productive?  How 
soon  may  he  or  some  of  his  sons  and  daughters  be  ready 
to  flee  from  the  scourge  of  consumption?  Our  country 
offers  both  relief  and  immunity.  Outside  of  melons  and 
fruit,  there  can  be  no  possible  competition  between  the 
products  of  the  arid  West  and  the  East.  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Iowa  and  Kansas  furnish  the  grain,  bacon,  butter 
and  cheese  which  competes  with  your  section.  Not  a 
pound  of  it  comes  from  the  arid  West.  Our  arid  ranges 
furnish  beef,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  with  or  without 
Irrigation.  As  to  melons,  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Rocky 
Ford  cantaloupes  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  If  they  will 
bear  transportation  for  thousands  of  miles,  pay  the 
freight  charges,  the  commission  man  and  the  grower,  and 
the  eastern  consumers  still  want  them,  are  they  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  worth  of  their  money  in  quality? 

There  are  other  reasons  put  forth  by  the  opponents  of 
the  bill,  the  principal  one  being  that  private  capital 
should  be  employed.  Private  capital  has  exploited  all 
profitable  irrigation  schemes  from  a  capitalistic  stand¬ 
point.  The  Government  should  build  reservoirs  and  main 
canals,  selling  the  land,  in  place  of  homesteading  it,  at  a 
reasonable  price,  say  $10  or  $12  per  acre,  with  water- 
right,  in  small  tracts,  to  actual  settlers;  then  sell  the 
water  annually  at  something  near  the  cost  of  running 
expenses  of  the  water  service.  The  arid  West  has  seen 
for  many  years  vast  sums  spent  for  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  A 
new  scheme,  the  ship  subsidy,  is  imminent,  to  deplete  the 
Treasury.  The  eastern  manufacturers  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  high  tariff  given  them  by  the  votes  of  the 
eastern  farmers.  The  agricultural  papers  in  general 
have  made  no  protest,  but  they  all  unite  in  clubbing  irri¬ 
gation.  m.  k,  w. 

Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 
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From  Day  to  Day.; 

DISCONTENT. 

There’s  a  heap  o’  foolish  chatter  ’bout  the 
way  the  world  is  run, 

Men  and  women  alius  tellin’  'bout  the  way 
it  might  be  done. 

But  it  seems  to  me  the  wisest  jest  to  let 
her  roll  and  siz, 

Knowin’  discontent  is  catchin’  as  the  yaller 
fever  is. 

Carter  had  a  quarter  section  that  fer  raisin’ 
crops  was  great 

Land  as  rich  as  all  creation,  weren’t  no 
better  in  the  State, 

Bill  kep’  workin’  late  and  early,  kep’  the 
children  at  it,  too, 

’Ceptin’  when  the  school  was  runnin’— 
would  ha’  pulled  the  mortgage  through 
Ef  he’d  had  a  mite  o’  backin',  but  his  wife 
she  couldn’t  see 

Any  future  ’ceptin’  famine,  case  in  pint 
you  must  agree. 

Fur  Bill  caught  her  discontentment,  got 
discouraged,  lost  his  grip, 

And  the  quarter  section  dwindled  to  a 
twenty-acre  strip. 

Mercy  Meredith,  you  knowed  her,  was  as 
purty,  peart,  and  spry 
As  an  April  mornin’  robin,  er  a  flicker  in 
July. 

Father  died  and  left  the  humstead,  house 
and  land  and  all,  to  her, 

Everybody  said  she’d  aimed  it;  well,  she 
married  Jacob  Burr. 

Proud  and  selfish  man  was  Jacob,  holdin’ 
gladness  as  a  crime. 

Nagged  his  wife  outrageous,  preachin’ 
meek  submission  all  the  time, 

Jacob  had  no  cause  to  blame  her  if  at  last 
she  turned  to  find 

In  some  other  voice  the  music  that  was 
singin’  in  her  mind; 

True,  she’s  got  to  bear  the  burden,  but  her 
husband  sowed  the  seed 
O’  discontent  that  druv  her  to  commit  the 
willful  deed. 

Where’s  the  use  o’  seekin’  trouble!  Glad¬ 
ness  dwells  in  everything! 

Moles  that  burrow  in  the  meadow,  birds 
that  mount  and  sail  and  sing 
Are  the  care  o’  Him  that  made  ’em;  they 
are  happy,  one  and  all; 

While  a  man  can  leap  the  ditches  he  has 
no  excuse  to  crawl  1 

You  may  ride  a  higher  stepper  than  the 
gentle  nag  I  own, 

But  my  roan  may  still  be  joggin’  when 
your  handsome  bay  is  blown; 

Runnin’  streams  ’ll  tell  a  story  sweet  to 
either  you  or  me, 

Ef  we’ve  tuned  ourselves  t-  hear  it;  all 
that’s  best  in  life  is  free; 

Man  may  carry  all  o’  heaven  ’thout  his 
shoulders  bein’  bent, 

But  he’s  crushed  to  earth  with  bearin’  half 
a  pint  o’  discontent; 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  wisest  jest  to  let  the 
old  world  siz, 

Knowin’  discontent  is  catchin’  as  the  yaller 

fever  is.  —Denver  Times. 

* 

A  reader  asks  how  to  make  onion 
gruel,  an  old-fashioned  remedy  for  colds, 
which  is  not  to  he  despised.  Slice  two 
or  three  peeled  onions,  boil  them  in  a 
pint  of  new  milk;  stir  in  a  sprinkle  of 
oatmeal  and  a  little  salt;  boil  until  the 
onions  are  tender,  and  take  the  gruel 

just  before  going  to  bed. 

* 

Those  who  have  leisure  to  make  cot¬ 
ton  Summer  frocks  at  this  season  are 
perfectly  safe  in  selecting  a  blouse 
bodice  and  skirt  with  flare  flounce. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  will  remain 
the  prevailing  style  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  it  may  be  plain  or  elaborate  as 
desired.  The  blouse  buttoning  down 
the  back  is  so  generally  becoming  that 
it  continues  in  high  favor,  but  there  is 
a  leaning  towards  yokes  in  the  back, 
which  suggests  a  change.  The  so-called 
Gibson  waist,  with  the  broad  box  pleats 
in  the  front,  is  one  of  the  most  marked 

changes  in  style  shown. 

* 

Just  at  this  season  there  is  usually 
an  outbreak  of  very  showy  and  conspic¬ 
uous  hats.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this;  one  is  the  fact  that  such  headgear 
is  sold  at  a  very  great  reduction  during 
January,  the  other  that  women  who 
bought  early  in  the  season  wear  them 
freely  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Winter, 
because  they  will  be  out  of  date  by  an¬ 


other  year.  To  this  class  belong  hats 
made  of  shirred  or  tucked  silk  muslin, 
which  are  in  season  at  any  time  of  year. 
A  black  muslin  hat  is  a  very  satisfactory 
investment,  for  while  it  should  not  be 
worn  in  damp  weather,  color  and  crisp¬ 
ness  remain  perfect  under  ordinary  care. 
This  Winter  black  and  white  has  been 
the  favorite  combination  in  these  hats, 
preferably  a  white  crown  and  black 
brim.  Fur  is  greatly  used  as  a  trimming 
for  lace  and  muslin  hats,  though  a 
transparent  white  lace  crown  with  a  fur 
brim  and  garniture  of  pink  roses  seemed 
a  little  incongruous.  Its  combination, 
however,  suggested  the  peculiarities  of 
New  York’s  climate.  Flowers  and  foli¬ 
age  have  been  freely  used  all  Winter  on 
headgear  of  every  style. 

* 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Agricultural  Society,  Mrs 
Franklin  Johnson,  of  Baraboo,  gave  an 
interesting  paper  entitled  “How  to  Keep 
the  Girls  on  the  Farm.”  In  order  to 
get  some  light  on  her  subject  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  wrote  to  a  number  of  girls,  asking 
them  for  suggestions.  She  found  that 
the  two  greatest  objections  to  farm  life 
were  due  to  its  isolation  and  drudgery. 
Better  methods  of  education  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  communication 
would,  she  believed,  brighten  and  lighten 
the  life  of  the  girl  on  the  farm.  One 
girl  wisely  answered  as  follows: 

I  think  many  girls  who  tire  of  the  farm 
and  seek  employment  in  the  cities  are 
driven  to  it  by  ignorant  and  misdirected 
home  education.  A  girl  who  is  brought  up 
to  consider  herself  too  nice  and  her  clothes 
too  dainty  to  do  the  work  her  mother  does 
is  on  the  wrong  road  to  happiness  on  the 
farm  or  elsewhere,  and  the  sooner  she 
realizes  that  the  most  truly  beautiful,  lov¬ 
able  and  helpful  thing  a  woman  can  do  is 
to  make  her  home  a  happy,  restful  place 
for  all  in  it  the  better  it  will  be  for  her. 
If  a  girl  is  properly  educated  in  the  duties 
of  a  woman  on  a  farm,  so  that  she  is  mis¬ 
tress  of  all  departments  of  the  work,  and 
has  a  part  to  do  from  a  little  girl  up,  she 
can  hardly  help  being  interested,  and  there¬ 
fore  she  will  grow  to  like  it,  and  all  the 
college  education  she  may  receive  will  tend 
to  strengthen  her  love  for  the  free  and 
beautiful  life  in  the  country,  where  she 
comes  in  such  close  contact  with  nature 
and  all  its  wonders. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  long-waisted  dress  shown  is  made 
of  nainsook  with  yoke  and  trimming  of 
fine  needlework,  and  is  worn  with  a  rib¬ 
bon  sash ;  but  all  washable  materials  are 
equally  appropriate,  while  cashmere, 
henrietta,  albatross  and  simple  silks  are 


4044CHILDS  FRENCH  DRESS. 


4T010YRS. 

all  in  vogue  for  the  heavier  frocks.  The 
waist  is  made  over  a  fitted  lining  on  to 
which  the  yoke  is  faced,  but  which  can 
be  cut  away  to  yoke  depth  when  a  trans¬ 
parent  effect  is  desired.  The  full  por¬ 
tion  is  gathered  at  both  upper  and  lower 
edges,  but  the  waist  and  lining  close  to¬ 
gether  at  the  center  back.  The  sleeves 
are  in  bishop  style  with  pointed  cuffs, 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
lcw’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


and  over  the  shoulders,  finishing  the 
edge  of  the  yoke,  is  a  pointed  bertha. 
Ai  the  neck  is  a  standing  collar.  The 
skirt  is  circular  and  flares  freely  at  the 
lower  portion  whiie  the  upper  edge  is 
joined  to  the  skirt,  the  seam  being  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  sash.  To  cut  this  dress 
for  a  child  eight  years  of  age,  5 y2  yards 
of  material  21  inches  wide,  five  yards  27 
inches  wide,  4%  yards  32  inches  wide, 
or  3%  yards  44  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  with  one-half  yard  of  all-over 
embroidery  three  of  edging  and  2 y8 
yards  of  insertion  to  trim  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  4044  is  cut  in  sizes  for  chil- 


32  TO 40  BUST. 

dren  of  4,  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  bolero  waist  shown  is  suitable 
either  as  part  of  a  costume  or  a  separate 
bodice.  As  shown  it  makes  part  of  a 
costume  of  satin-faced  cloth  in  sage 
green,  with  the  full  waist  of  Liberty 
satin  in  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same 
color,  the  trimming  being  folds  of  the 
satin,  cross-stitched  on  with  black  silk. 
The  fitted  lining  closes  at  the  center 
front.  On  it  are  arranged  the  waist  and 
the  bolero  so  that  both  are  made  in  one. 
The  full  front  and  back  of  the  waist  are 
tucked  to  yoke  depth,  then  left  free  to 
make  soft  folds;  the  closing  being  ef¬ 
fected  at  the  left  front,  where  an  open¬ 
ing  is  cut  from  shoulder  to  waist  line. 
The  jacket  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams  only,  and  is  cut 
away  at  the  neck  to  reveal  the  chem¬ 
isette.  The  sleeves  are  novel;  while  in 
bishop  shape  they  include  deep  cuffs, 
pointed  at  the  upper  edge.  At  the  neck 
is  a  stock  that  closes  invisibly  at  the 
center  back.  To  cut  this  waist  for  a 
woman  of  medium  size,  2%  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  21  inches  wide,  1%  yard  27 
inches  wide,  or  1%  yard  44  inches  wide 
will  be  required  for  the  waist,  2 y2  yards 
21  inches  wide,  1%  yard  27  inches  wide, 
or  1%  yard  44  inches  wide  for  the 
bolero.  The  pattern  4045  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-incn  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 


The  Best 
Farmer’s  Garments 

made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  56, 

67  or  58,  in  stripes— or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key¬ 
stone  goods,  send  his  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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MADE  $105  THE  FIRST  MONTH 


writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
BARRICK,  of  La.,  writes:  “Am  making 
$3.00  to  18.00  every  day  I  work.”  MRS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  “I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.50  a  day  ”  Hundreds 
doing  likewise.  So  can  you. 
$6.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla¬ 
ting  jewelry,  tableware,  bicy¬ 
cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  Enormous  de¬ 
mand.  We  teach  you  FD PC 
Write— offer  free.  I  ft  LLi 


G.  GRAY  A  CO..  Plttlur  Work,.  A  Miami  Bldg..  Claclnnatl.  O. 


A  Boon  To 
Humanity 


la  what  everybody  wye  who 
has  used 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 


For  It  cures  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  eases  of  Rheumatism- 
after  every  other  form  ef 
treatment  has  failed. 


St.  Jacobs  Oil  never  fella. 

It  Conquers  Pain 

Prlca,  35c  and  |m. 

BOLD  BT  ALL  DEALERS  IN  MEDICS NN 


Giant  Flowering  Caladium 

Grandest  foliage  and  flowering  plant  yet  introduced. 
Leaves  3  to  6  feet  long  by  2  or  21-3  feet  broad:  perfectly 
immense,  and  make  a  plant  which  fortropical  luxuriance 
has  no  equal.  Added  to  this  wonderful  foliage  effect  are 
the  mammoth  lilv-like  blossoms,  12  to  15  inches  long,  snow- 
white,  with  a  rich  and  exquisite  fragrance.  Plants  bloom 
perpetually  all  summer  in  the  garden,  or  all  the  year 
round  in  pots.  Not  only  is  it  the  grandest  garden  or  lawn 

Slant,  but  as  a  pot  plant  for  large  windows,  verandas, 
alls,  or  conservatories,  it  rivals  the  choicest  palms  in 
foliage,  to  say  nothing  or  its  magnificent  flowers.  Thrives 
in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  grows  and  blooms  all  the 
year,  and  will  astonish  every  one  with  its  magnificence — 
60  novel,  effective,  free  growing  and  fragrant. 

Fine  plants,  which  will  soon  bloom  and  reach  full  per¬ 
fection,  25c.  each;  Jk  for  0Oc.j  (5  for  181.00  by 
mail,  postpaid,  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

OUR  GREAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits;  pro¬ 
fusely  Illustrated;  Largo  Colored  Plates;  136  pages;  FREB 
to  any  who  expect  to  order.  Many  great  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Burlington 

Route 


Every  day  during  March 
and  April  we  shall  sell 

Cheap  Tickets 
To  The 
Northwest 

Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon, 

Washington  and  N.W.Wyoming 

Our  fast  train  service  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul,  Billings,  Mont.,  and  Denver, 
and  our  system  of  Reclining  Chair 
Cars  (seats  free)  and  Tourist  Sleeping 
Cars — only  $6  for  a  double  berth 
Chicago  to  Pacific  Coast — in  addition 
to  the  regular  Pullman  cars,  makes 
the  Burlington  Route  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient  way  to  the 
Northwest.  Ask  you  nearest  ticket 
agent  about  it  or  write  me  for  a  folder 
giving  particulars. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agent  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 

Chicago. 
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Suggestions  from  a  Woman 
Gardener. 

Since  the  farmer’s  wife  has  the  cook¬ 
ing  of  the  vegetables,  why  should  she 
not  have  the  privilege  of  their  selec¬ 
tion?  Surely  it  is  a  privilege  she  will 
not  abuse.  There  are  several  easily- 
grown  plants  that  one  rarely  finds  in  the 
farm  garden;  yet  they  would  prove 
tempting  additions  to  country  fare. 
Swiss  chard,  with  large  tender  white 
ribs,  and  large  light  green  leaves,  makes 
delicious  greens,  far  superior  to  beet 
leaves.  The  Swiss  chard  is  of  rapid 
growth,  and  can  be  cut  quite  often. 
The  roots  are  of  no  value,  as  this  is  a 
plant  cultivated  for  its  leaves  alone. 
The  roots  live  over  the  Winter,  and 
send  up  at  least  one  mess  of  greens  be¬ 
fore  it  is  time  to  plow  the  garden.  Start 
a  fresh  bed  every  year.  Some  cook  a 
small  bit  of  pork  with  this. 

Don’t  save  your  own  seed.  The  men 
who  make  seed-growing  a  business  un¬ 
derstand  that  better  than  we,  and  we 
shall  be  the  gainer  in  superior  vegetables 
at  a  small  cost.  If  we  deal  with  a  re¬ 
liable  seedsman,  our  money  will  be  well 
spent. 

Some  people  do  not  like  string  beans, 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  often  found 
to  be  that  they  have  never  had  any 
good  ones.  It  can  be  truly  said  that 
there  are  those  who  do  not  “know 
beans;”  at  least,  they  do  not  who  will 
tolerate  the  tough,  rust-spotted  pods, 
when  they  can  have  fine-flavored,  string¬ 
less,  golden-yellow  ones.  There  are  the 
Lima  beans,  too,  both  the  large  and 
small  varieties.  These  are  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  if  attended  to  properly.  Egg¬ 
plants  are  the  most  tantalizing  members 
of  the  garden  family.  Sometimes  they 
grow  thriftily,  but  will  not  set  a  fruit 
till  so  late  that  the  frost  nips  them  be¬ 
fore  they  are  mature;  then  on  the  other 
hand,  they  behave  properly,  and  furnish 
a  goodly  number  of  fruit.  Endive  makes 
a  very  attractive,  as  well  as  appetizing 
salad,  with  its  finely-cut,  beautifully 
blanched  leaves.  This  is  a  late  Fall  and 
early  Winter  salad.  To  many  who  have 
saved  their  own  lettuce  seed,  year  in  and 
year  out,  of  the  common  old-fashioned, 
slightly  bitter  and  tough  sorts,  the 
large  head  varieties  are  a  revelation. 
Said  a  friend  to  me  last  Summer:  “1 
never  knew  before  that  there  were  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  lettuce.”  The  large 
heads,  with  leaves  folded  like  a  cabbage, 
thus  blanching  the  inner  leaves,  either 
white  or  creamy  yellow,  crisp,  tender, 
fine-flavored,  will  often  weigh  a  pound. 
Lettuce  will  bear  transplanting,  and  the 
heading  varieties  must  be  given  plenty 
of  room  for  each  plant  to  develop  prop¬ 
erly.  Start  a  box  in  the  house,  when 
you  start  your  tomato  plants.  Spinach 
is  also  easily  grown,  and  proves  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  list  of  greens. 

Why  anyone  will  raise  an  inferior, 
exceedingly  irregular  tomato,  when 
there  are  so  many  varieties  of  perfectly- 
shaped,  fine  fruits  obtainable,  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Tomato  plants  are  often  sold  un¬ 
labeled,  so  the  buyer  knows  nothing  of 
the  kind  he  is  buying.  It  takes  but  little 
time  and  trouble  to  raise  one’s  own 
plants;  then  you  know  just  what  kind 
of  tomatoes  to  expect,  as  the  seedsman’s 
description  is  reliable.  As  Spring  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  fancy  of  the  woman  who 
loves  a  good  garden  turns  surely  to  the 
new  catalogues.  While  the  good  things 
for  the  table  are  liberally  ordered,  there 
should  always  be  some  money  left  for 
flower  seed.  I  am  always  granted  the 
privilege  of  sending  for  the  catalogues, 
selecting  the  order,  and  my  husband  has 
me  draw  a  plan  of  the  beds  or  rows  of 
the  small  vegetables.  I  start  tomatoes, 
lettuce  and  parsley  in  the  house.  Every¬ 
one  has  some  “fad,”  and  I  suppose 
gardening  is  mine.  I  plan  a  different 
flower  garden  each  year,  starting  all 
plants  that  can  be  transplanted  in  the 
bouse.  In  this  way  the  weeds  never  get 
a  chance  to  draw  all  the  goodness  out  of 
the  earth,  while  I  am  waiting  for  my 


ffower  seeds  to  germinate,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  I  sowed  the  seed  in  the  flower 
garden.  I  think  I’ve  found  out  some  of 
the  secrets  of  the  Asters,  as  I  have  had 
truly  magnificent  ones.  One  year  I  had 
a  bed  of  the  Mary  Semple  pink  Aster 
that  literally  fulfilled  all  that  the  grower 
claimed  for  it.  I  have  raised  Asparagus 
Sprengeri  from  seed — 10  seeds  costing 
10  cents.  I  raised  eight  plants.  The  one 
I  kept  is  now  two  years  old  this  Spring 
and  it  is  a  beauty.  I’ve  also  raised  vines 
— the  common  morning-glory,  Brazilian 
ana  Japanese,  Japanese  hop  (unsatisfac¬ 
tory)  moonflower,  also  Cobsea  scandens, 
from  seed ;  very  satisfactory,  and  cypress 
vine,  Mina  sanguinea  and  M.  lobata. 
My  list  of  vegetables  for  this  year  con¬ 
tains  several  new  items. 

HELEN  CURTISS  ANDREWS. 


Gardening  in  Newfoundland. 

It  wrings  the  heart  of  a  man  from  a 
fertile  place  to  observe  with  what  a 
depth  of  tenderness  the  soil  of  the  re¬ 
mote  Newfoundland  is  cultivated.  To 
him,  used  to  the  sight  of  large  rewards, 
the  labor  seems  futile  and  tragic.  He 
looks  upon  the  fisherman-farmer  as 
some  old  paddle-punt  hand  might  look 
upon  an  inlander  who  set  out  to  catch 
a  whale  with  a  bent  pin  and  a  spool  of 
thread.  Not  only  the  graveyards,  but 
tne  gardens,  are  made  by  hand.  The 
soil  is  gathered  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  scraped  from  the  rocks,  and 
dumped,  year  by  year,  in  some  sheltered 
place,  until  the  new  land  is  ready  for 
the  seed.  It  took  20  years  to  make  the 
little  garden  where  Aunt  Phoebe’s  black 
currant  bushes  and  roses  marvelously 
prolong  a  starved  existence.  Past  gen¬ 
erations  made  the  meadow  at  Exploits 
from  which  men  of  to-day  reap  their 
pounds  of  hay  and  gather  their  quarts 
of  potatoes.  Moreover,  many  a  Fogo 
garden  once  blossomed  in  England.  Not 
long  ago  soil  was  imported  and  sold  by 
weight.  English  gardens  were  shipped 
to  Newfoundland  in  the  holds  of  vessels 
bound  out  for  dried  fish. 

“Be  you  from  New  York,  as  they  says, 
sir?”  a  man  asked  me  in  a  small  harbor 
of  White  Bay.  Affirmatively  answered, 
he  continued:  “Won't  you  come  out  t’ 
my  garden,  sir?  ’T  is  some  queer  things 
I’ve  growin’  there.  An’  ’t  is  English 
soil,  sir,  they  thinks,  an’  they  be  doin’ 
well.  ’Twould  do  your  heart  good  t’  see 
um.” 

This  was  Tom  Butts,  whose  son  had 
sent  him  a  package  of  assorted  seeds 
from  Maine.  Unhappily  for  Tom,  the 
letter  had  been  lost  in  the  mails;  nor 
was  there  a  label  on  a  single  package. 

“What  be  that,  sir?”  said  he,  pointing 
to  a  haggard  growth  of  stalks. 

“Corn,”  said  I. 

“Now,  is  un?”  said  he,  stroking  his 
beard  and  smiling  in  an  intensely  grati¬ 
fied  way.  “Sure.  I’ve  long  wanted  to 
know.  So,  he  be  earn,  eh?  Hem-m-m! 
Does  you  know  what  that  is  in  the 
earner?” 

“  ’T  is  a  tomato  plant,”  said  I. 

“Now,  is  un?”  said  he.  “I  thought 
’twas  what  they  calls  carrots.  ’T  is  a 
tomato,  you  says;  an’  ’t  is  what  I 
thought  was  carrots.  Well,  well! 
Would  you  think  o’  that!”’ 

Tom  Butts  was  eager  to  rid  himself 
of  the  burden  of  wonder  which  had  so 
long  oppressed  him — tremulously  eager. 
He  had  planted  in  wonder,  and  waited 
in  wonder,  and  tended  in  wonder.  But 
he  was  too  polite  or  too  cautious  to  be 
precipitate.  The  stranger  must  not  be 
offended,  must  not  be  frightened  away — 
this  stranger  who  had  at  last  come  to 
satisfy  his  heart’s  yearnings. 

“This,”  he  said,  stooping  to  caress  a 

WHAT  DO  THE  CHILDREN  DRINK? 

Don’t  give  them  tea  or  coffee.  Have  you  tried  the 
new  food  drink  called  GRAIN-O?  It  is  deUclous 
and  nourishing  and  takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The 
more  Grain-0  you  give  the  children  the  more  health 
you  distribute  through  their  systems.  Grain-0  is 
made  of  pure  grains,  and  when  properly  prepared 
tastes  like  the  choice  grades  of  coffee  but  costs  about 
H  as  much.  All  grocers  sell  it.  15c.  and  25c. 


small  green  plant,  “is  what  I  calls  real 
cabbage.” 

“  ’T  is  cabbage,”  said  I. 

“Now,  is  un?”  Tom  burst  out,  his 
face  radiant.  “Sure,  I  guessed  the  right, 
didn’t  I?  But  they  be  a  queer,  queer 
thing  t’  other  side  o’  the  ’taters.  Take  a 
look  at  un,  sir.  ’T  is  like  you  never 
seed  such  a  thing  afore.  Aft  o’  the  ’ta¬ 
ters,  sir.  Sure,  ’t  is  that.” 

It  was  a  pumpkin  vine,  all  run  to  leaf; 
and  it  bore  one  broad  yellow  blossom, 
which  was  then  wilting  without  promise 
of  fruition. 

“  ’T  is  but  a  flower,  I  think,  sir,”  said 
Tom.  “  ’T  is  nothing  to  eat,  whatever.” 

“  ’T  is  a.  pumpkin,”  said  I. 

Tom  looked  up  quickly.  “Be  you 
sure,”  said  he,  “that  you  know  un?  ’T 
is  like,”  he  went  on  doubtfully,  “they 
grows  in  the  gardens  t’  New  York?  Well, 
maybe,  it’s  a  pumpkin,  if  you  say  so.  I 
hearn  tell  o’  they  things.  Woan’t  you 
have  a  glass  o’  goat’s  milk,  sir?  No? 
Good-even,  sir.  ’T  is  a  fine  garden,  this 
— now,  ben’t  un?” 

“  ’T  is  a  fine  garden,  sir,”  said  I;  for, 
as  I  looked  into  his  glowing  face,  I  had 
no  heart  to  call  his  child  a  cripple,  even 
though  she  were  one,  when  she  was  all 
fair  and  glorious  in  his  sight. — Ainslee’s 
Magazine. 


RICKETY  CHILDREN. 

Loose  joints,  bow  legs,  big 
head,  and  soft  bones — mean 
rickets.  It  is  a  typical  disease 
[or  the  best  workings  of  Scott’s 
Emulsion. 

For  the  weak  bones  Scott’s 
Emulsion  supplies  those 
powerful  tonics  the  hypophos- 
phites.  For  the  loss  of  flesh 
Scott’s  Emulsion  provides  the 
nourishing  cod-li\  sr  oil. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  corrects 
the  effects  of  imperfect  nour¬ 
ishment  and  brings  rapid  im¬ 
provement  in  every  way  to 
rickety  children. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  BOVVNE,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


RIIDTIIRF  CURED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 
VlUl  I  Unt  $4  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay 
ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  %7,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


BROWN’S  sr 

Fifty  years  of  success  prove  these 
troches  the  simplest  and  best  remedy 
for  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Bronchial 
and  Lung  Troubles. 

In  boxes— never  sold  In  bulk. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE 
Made  from  hiokory  wood.  Gives  fine  flavo 
Cleanest,  cheapest ;  free  from  insects.  Send  ft 
circular.  E.  ERAUSER  A  BRO..  Milton.  P< 


Is  this 
Monopoly? 

Lots  of  lies  have' 
been  told  about 
the  Rural  Mail 
bo  x  b  u  si  n  ess  H  ere 
are  the  facts. 

There  are  fourteen  x 
approved  boxes  and  with 
the  makers  it  is  “everybody 
for  himself  and  the, devil 


take  the  hindermost.”  We 
plead  guilty  to  getting  the  Kofi'S  share 'of 
the  business,  simply  because  our  box  has  such 
"winning  way."  Write  usand  learn  aboutit. 


Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  -Adn&rt,  Mich. 


Worth  $ 1.25 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER 
made  to  introduce  our 
joods.  Satisfaction  guar - 
wdnteed}  or  money  refunded. 

20  Pkts.  Seeds 

Pkt.  Washington  Weeping  Palm. 
lPkt.  Alyssum,  Little  Getn,  mixed* 

1  Pkt.  Mary  Semple  Asters,  4  colors. 

1  Pkt.  Rambler  Roses,  3  colors,  mixed 
Pkt.  Phlox  Drummondii.  1  Pkt.  Umbrella  Plant. 

:t.  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum.  1  Pkt.  Diamond  Flower. 
Pkt.  Pansies,  10  col’s  mixed.  1  Pkt.  Gian  t  Verbena,  mxd. 
“  California  Sweet  Peas.  “  Petunia  Hybrid  mixd.' 

Lovely  Butterfly  Flower.  44  Japan  Morning  Glory. 
44  Forget-me-not  Victoria  44  Poppy— New  Shirley. 

44  California  Golden  Bells.  44  Heliotrope  mixed. 
u  Carnation  Marguerite.  44  Double  Chinese  Pink 

a  23  BULBS 

1  New  Spotted  Calla,  1  Beautiful  Begonia,  1  Double 
Pearl  Tuberose,  2  Butterfly  and  2  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  ‘ 
8  Fine  Mixed  Oxalis,  2  Rainbow  Lilies.  2  Scarlet  Free- 
■laa,  2  Climbing  Sweet  Mignonette  Vines,  2  Splendid 
New  Canna  Lilies — 1  crimson,  1  golden. 

A  Return  Check  Cood  for  25  Cents 

on  first  $1.00  order;  also  our  New  Elornl  Guide, 

_  1 86  pages.  All  the  above  sent  postpaid  foronly30c. 

If  you  sell  two  collections  and  send  Tt¥  80  rent* 
with  name  and  address  of  each  purchaser,  we  will 
send  you,  FREE,  another  complete  collection  as 
your  commission.  Also  our 

$IOO  Cash  Prize  Offer. 

wt  THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO 

Ko«o  and  Flower  Growers,  Box  4  West  Grove, 


TELEPHONES 

Guaranteed  Perfect  and 

Very  Best  Money 
can  Buy. 

FARMERS 

who  want  a  really  service¬ 
able,  durable  instrument 
—  good  value  for  the  price 
and  a  telephone  that  will 
always  be  a  pleasure  and 
a  satisfaction  should  send 
for  our  catalog  of  modern 
telephones. — Sent  Free. 


Williams  Electric  Co., 

is 


80  Seneca  St.,  Cleveland,  i 


Artistic  Monuments 

Costs  No  More  Than  Plain  Ones  In 


WHITE  BHOTNTZE. 


Marble  Is  entirely  out  of  date. 
Granite  soon  Nets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant 
expense  and  care,  and  even¬ 
tually  crumbles  backtoMother 
Earth.  Besides,  it  Is  very  ex¬ 
pensive. 

While  Bronze  Is  strictly 
everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
with  the  action  of  frost  Moss- 
growth  Is  an  impossibility .  It 
is  more  artistic  than  any  stone. 
Then,  why  not  investigate  it  ? 
It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly 
one  hundred  public  monu¬ 
ments  and  by  thousands  of  de¬ 
lighted  customers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  has 
been  on  the  market  for 
over  25  years,  and  Is  an 
Established  Success.  We 
have  designs  from  $4  to 
$4,000.  Write  at  once  for 
free  designs  andlnforma- 
th  n.  )t  puts  you  under 
no  obligations.  We  deal  direct  and  deliver  every¬ 
where.  Address 


THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  GO., 

345  Howard  Aye.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Your  heavy  bedding  and  woolen  blankets  will  soon  need  washing. 


The 


Syracuse  Easy  Washer 


will  save  its  cost  in  washing  them  once.  It  leaves  them  soft,  fleecy  and  clean. 
They  do  not  shrink  when  washed  with  the  EASY.  They  lie  in  the  suds  without 
handling,  while  water  is  forced  over  and  through  them.  They  are  cleansed  without 
friction,  without  wear  or  strain  of  any  kind  on  the  goods  or  on  the  operator. 


WHAT  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  DO. 


TRY  IT,  Compare  it  with  the  best  you  have  ever  known  and  if  it  don’t  save 
its  price  in  five  weeks,  send  it  back.  Wash  everything  in  the  house,  wearing 
apparel,  heavy  bedding,  grain  sacks  or  horse  blankets,  then  send  it  back  if  you  wish. 
You  -won  t  send  it  back,  because  you  will  know  its  ease  and  economy.  An  article 
that  saves  its  price  several  times  over  each  year  is  a  good  investment. 


Begin  saving  at  once.  Write  for  full  information  and  price. 


DODGE  & 


ZUiLL,  539  S.  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  K.  Y. 


Open 


Earn  a  Roman  Divan 

with  automatic  adjustment,  the  latest  and  most  popular  thing  in 
jparlor  furniture,  without  paying  out  a  cent,  by  taking  orders  for  the 
celebrated  Niagara  Extracts,  Perfumes  and  Toilet  Prepara¬ 
tions  from  your  neighbors  and  friends. 

Only  a  few  hours  spare  time  required. 

Our  goods  are  absolutely  the  bestof  their  kind,  and  cannot  ho  bought  for  less 
anywhere.  We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  world  making  its  own  goods 
and  its  own  premiums,  and  can  guarantee  absolutely  unequaled 
values.  We  send  the  premium  right  along  with  the  goods,  and  without  a 
cent  in  advance  from  you,  and  allow  you  30  days  in  which  to  sell  the  goods. 
Ff?f*/*  ’I'0  show  wlmt  we  mean  by  quality  we  will  send  on  request  a  sample 
■  package  of  Niagara  Talcum  powder  without-  new  catalogue  of  hun¬ 

dreds  of  premiums  easily  earned.  Write  today. 

S.  A.  COOK  A  COMPANY,  12  Cook  Bldg.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  February  21,  1902. 


-  @  86% 

—  @  89 

—  @  86 
—  @  68 

—  @  49 

—  @  65 

—  @  68 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 
No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba,  spot — 

No.  2,  hard,  New  York . 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator. 

Oats,  No.  2.  mixed . 

Barley,  feeding  . 

Malting  . 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk .  —  @21  50 

Middlings  .  —  @22  00 

Spring  bran,  bulk .  —  @20  50 

Linseed  meal. .  —  @30  00 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  @26  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  1901,  choice,  per  bush. ..2  27%@2  30 

Poor  to  good . 1  85  @2  22% 

Medium,  1901,  choice .  —  @1  80 

Pea.  1901,  choice . 1  77%@1  80 

Medium  and  pea,  poor  to  good.l  50  @1  75 

Red  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  10  @2  15 

Poor  to  good . 1  75  @2  05 

White  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  40  @2  45 

Poor  to  good . 1  90  @2  35 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice .  —  @1  80 

Yellow  eye,  1901,  choice .  —  @2  35 

Lima,  California,  prime .  —  @3  25 

Imported,  Giants  . 2  40  @2  45 

Marrow,  round  . 2  15  @2  20 

Quotations  for  white  beans  are  based 
upon  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  in  the  New 
York  market. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  82%@  85 

No.  2 .  70  @  75 

No.  3 .  60  @  65 

Clover  .  55  @  60 

Mixed  .  60  @  65 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  76  @  80 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  3%  cents  per 
quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

bower  grades  . 

Held,  fancy  . 

Held,  firsts  . 

Held,  seconds  . 

Held,  lower  grades . 

State  dairy,  tubs,  fresh,  fancy... 

Fall  made,  finest . 

Tubs,  fair  to  good .  19  @  21 

Tubs,  lower  grades .  16  @  18 

Tine,  etc . 

W’n  Imitation  creamery,  fancy. 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . 

W’n  factory,  fresh,  fancy . 

Fresh,  choice  . 

Fresh,  fair  to  good . 

June,  choice . 

Held,  fair  to  good . 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  15% 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice  .  19  @  20 

Common  to  prime .  15  @  18 

Renovated  butter,  fancy .  23%@  24 

Common  to  choice .  16  @  22% 

Packing  stock  .  14%@  17 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  fresh 

gathered,  choice  . 

Washington  and  Baltimore, 

fresh  gathered,  choice .  —  @  37 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  choice.. 

Ky.,  fresh  gathered,  choice. 

W’n  and  Ky.,  fair  to  good .  36  @  36% 

Tenn.  and  other  S’n,  prime . 

Tenn.  and  other  S’n,  fair  to 

good  .  35  @  36 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  per  doz. 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz .  — 

Golden  plover,  per  doz .  — 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  50 

Wild  Ducks— Canvas,  per  pair.. .2  50 


18 
17% 
16  @  16% 
15  ~ 

19 


— 

@ 

37 

_ 

@ 

37 

— 

@ 

37 

36%@ 

37 

36 

@ 

36% 

36 

@ 

36% 

@ 

36 

34 

@ 

35 

Red  head,  per  pair . 1  50 

Mallard,  per  pair  .  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  60 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  40 

Common,  per  pair .  25 

Rabbits— Small,  per  pair .  10 

Jacks,  per  pair .  30 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  — 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks— Average  W’n,  per  pair..  70 

Average  S’n,  per  pair .  50 

Geese — Average  W’n,  per  pair...l  25 

Average  S’n,  per  pair . 1  00 

Pigeons— Mixed,  per  pair  .  — 


@2  50 
@2  50 
@2  00 
@3  00 
@2  00 
@1  00 
@  75 


50 

30 

15 

40 


—  @  11 
-  @  11% 
—  @  8 
—  @  13 
70  @  80 


@  60 
@1  50 
@1  25 
“  30 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 
FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys— W’n,  young  hens,  f’cy 
W’n,  young  and  old  hens,  f’cy 
W’n,  young  hens  and  young 

toms,  fancy  . 

W’n,  young  toms,  fancy . 

W’n,  good  to  prime . 

Poor  to  fair  . 

Chickens— Phila.  broilers,  fancy 
Phila.,  squab,  broilers,  p.  pair. 

Phila.,  selected,  large . 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes . 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy . 

State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good.... 
Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded  fancy 
Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fair 

to  good  . 

Other  W’n,  average  best . 

Other  W’n,  fair  to  good . 

Fowls — Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded. 
Other  W’n,  dry-picked,  aver¬ 
age  best  . 

Other  W’n,  scalded,  average 

best  . . 

W’n,  poor  to  fair . 

Capons— Phila.,  fancy,  large 

Phila.,  medium  size . 

Phila.,  small  and  slips . 

Ohio,  fancy,  8  lbs.  and  over... 

Other  W’n,  large . . 

W’n,  mixed  weights . 

W’n,  small  and  slips . 

Ducks— W’n,  fancy  . 

Poor  to  fair . 

Geese— Western,  prime  . 

Poor  to  fair  . 

Squabs— Prime,  large,  white,  per 

doz . 

Mixed,  per  doz . 8 

Dark,  per  doz . 


15%@  16 
14%@  15 

14%@  15% 
14%@  15 
13  @  14 


-  @  30 
28  @  29 

25  @  27 
22  @  24 
24%@  25% 
22  @  23 
20%  @  21% 
18  @  20 

26  @  28 
22  @  23 


16  @  24 
23  @  24 
20  @  21 

17  @  19 
20  @  20% 
19  @  19% 
16  -  ‘ 

17 


FROZEN. 

Turkeys — No.  1,  young  hens .  15%@  16 

Hens  and  toms,  No.  1 .  15  @  15: 

Young  toms  .  14%@  15: 

No.  2 .  10  @  11 

Chickens  —  Large,  soft-meated, 

fancy .  13%@  14 

Average,  No.  1  .  11  @  12 

No.  2 .  7  @  8 

Broilers— Dry-picked,  No.  1 .  17  @  18 

Scalded  .  15  @  16 

Fowls— No.  1 .  11  @  11% 

No.  2 .  7  @  8 

Ducks — No.  L  .  14  @  15 

Geese — No.  1 .  10  @  11 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves — Veal,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  11% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb _  6  @  9 

Lambs  —  Dressed  “hothouse,” 

per  head . 8  00  @11  00 

Pork— Jersey,  d’s’d,  light,  per  lb.  8  @  8% 

Jersey,  dressed,  medium,  p.  lb  7%@  8 

Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  per  Id.  6  @  7 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  20  @  21 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  poor  to  fair,  per  case..  50  @1  50 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  25 

No.  2,  per  box . 3  00  @4  00 

Mushrooms— Good  to  fancy,  lb.  25  @  40 
Tomatoes— Good  to  fancy,  p.  lb.  20  @  30 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 4  00  @6  00 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  50  @3  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4  80  @  6  25 

Oxen  . 4  25  @  5  50 

Cows  . 2  25@  4  00 

Calves— Veal  . 4  50  @  9  00 

Inferior  . 4  00  @  4  50 

Sheep  .  4  00  @  5  50 

Lambs  . 6  25  @  6  90 

Dressed  beef  . 7  00  @10  00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— York  Imperial,  per  bbl..3  50  @4  50 
N.  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  per  bbl.4  00  @5  00 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  00 

Gano,  per  bbl . 4  00  @4  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 4  00  @4  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 4  50  @7  00 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  50 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades.3  50  @4  00 
Cranberries  —  Cape  Cod,  fancy 

per  bbl . 8  00  @8  50 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime . 6  50  @7  50 

Jersey,  fresh  cleaned,  per  bbl. 5  75  @6  25 
Jersey,  fresh  cleaned,  p.  crate. 1  75  @2  00 
Strawberries,  Florida,  per  quart  30  @  50 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Maine,  prime,  p.  bag.2  25  @2  40 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs . 2  25  @2  50 

State,  fair  to  prime,  per  sack. 2  00  @2  25 
German,  good  to  fancy,  112-lb. 

bag . 1  25  @1  50 

Belgian,  per  168-lb.  bag . 1  85  @2  00 

Scotch,  prime,  p.  168-lb.  bag... 2  00  @2  10 

Irish  and  English,  per  168-lb 

sack  . 2  00  @2  10 

Foreign,  poor  to  fair,  per  bag.l  50  @1  85 

Sweet  Potatoes  —  South  Jersey, 

per  bbl . 3  50  @4  25 

Beets— Jersey  and  Long  Island, 

per  bbl . 2  50  @2  75 

Florida,  per  crate . 2  00  @2  50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  per  quart .  14  @  18 

Cauliflowers— Calif.,  per  case.. .2  00  @2  75 

Florida,  per  %-bbl.  basket . 1  00  @3  00 

Celery— State  and  W’n,  per  doz. 

roots  .  10  @  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 

doz.  flat  bunches .  75  @1  00 

California,  per  case . 3  00  @4  00 

Carrots— Long  Island,  per  bbl...l  50  @2  00 

Cabbage— State,  per  ton . 22  00  @25  00 

State,  per  bbl.  crate . 1  25  @1  50 

Eggplants— Florida,  per  %-bbl. 

crate  . 3  50  @5  00 

Kale — Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Lettuce— Florida,  per  basket _ 1  00  @3  50 

Other  S’n,  per  basket .  75  @1  50 

Okra— Havana,  per  carrier . 3  00  @4  00 

Onions — Orange  Co.,  white,  per 

bag . 2  00  @5  00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bag . 2  75  @3  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow  per  bag _ 2  75  @3  50 

Orange  Co.,  poor  to  fair,  per 

bag  . 2  00  @2  50 

Conn.,  white,  per  bbl . 4  00  @6  50 

Conn.,  yellow  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  00 

Conn.,  red,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  00 

State  and  W’n,  yellow  p.  bag.3  25  @3  50 

State  and  W’n,  red,  bag . 3  25  @3  75 

W’n,  white,  per  bu.  crate . 1  25  @1  35 

Havana,  per  crate . 2  10  @2  25 

Shallots— N.  O.,  per  100  bunches. 2  00  @3  00 

Parsley— Bermuda,  per  crate _ 2  00  @2  50 

Romaine — Bermuda,  per  crate...  50  @150 

Florida,  per  %-bbl.  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

Spinach— Norfolk,  per  bbl . 2  75  @3  25 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  75  @3  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 2  50  @2  75 

String  Beans— Florida,  per  crate 

or  bush  basket . 3  00  @5  00 

Turnips— Jersey,  Russia,  p.  box.  90  @1  00 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl .  —  @1  00 

Tomatoes— Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50  @2  50 

Havana,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

FURS. 

Black  bear  . 15  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings . 6  00 

Beaver  large  .  7  00 

Medium  .  4  00 

Small  . 2  00 

Red  fox  .  2  00 

Gray  fox  .  60 

Wolf,  prairie .  1  25 

Marten,  dark  .  4  00 

Pale  .  2  00 


@28  00 
@13  00 
@  8  00 
@  6  00 
@  3  00 
@  4  00 
@  1  00 

fl  75 
12  00 
@  4  00 


8  @ 

10 

Skunk,  black  . 

.  1  40 

@  1  60 

24  @ 

27 

Half-striped  . 

.  80 

@  1  10 

60  @ 

80 

Striped  . 

@ 

50 

-  @ 

18 

White  . 

.  20 

@  30 

14  @ 

17 

Raccoon  . 

@  1  50 

13%@ 

14 

Opossum,  large  . 

.  60 

@ 

60 

11%@ 

13 

Medium  . 

.  25 

@ 

30 

13  @ 

13% 

Small . 

Mink  . 

@  15 

@  4  50 

11  @ 

12 

Muskrat,  Winter  . 

.  17 

@  18 

12%@ 

13 

Fall  . 

@  14 

10  @ 
-  @ 

12 

12% 

Kits  . 

@  3 

.  — 

@ 

12 

@ 

12 

8 

@ 

11 

.  18 

@ 

20 

.  15 

@ 

17 

.  12 

@ 

14 

.  17 

@ 

17% 

— 

@ 

16 

.  14 

@ 

15 

.  U%@ 

13 

.  14 

@ 

15 

9 

@ 

12 

9 

@ 

10 

7 

@ 

8 

3  50 

@3  75 

.8  00 

@3  25 

.  — 

ei  w 

CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 

Catarrh  is  a  kindred  ailment  of  consumption 
long  considered  incurable;  and  yet  there  is  one 
remedy  that  will  positively  cure  catarrh  in  any 
of  itsstages.For  many  years  th  is  remedy  was  used 
by  the  late  Dr.  Stevens,  a  widely  noted  authority 
on  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  Having 
tested  its  wonderfulcurativepowersin  thousands 
of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  allsufferersfrom  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Asthma,  Consumption  &  nervous  diseases, 
this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mail  by  addressing, with  s'amp, naming  this  p  p.  r 
W.  A.  Noyes,  847  Powers  Blo^k,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAWS 


Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machines.  Also 
horse  powers,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 

Harder  Mfg  Co.,Cobleskill,N.Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Until  recently  the  telephone  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  luxury  that  could  only  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  city  or  town  residents,  and 
of  late  years  it  has  come  into  use  in  many 
farm  homes.  It  will  surprise  many  how 
cheaply  they  can  make  connection  with  a 
telephone  line  with  an  Instrument  in  their 
house.  All  interested  should  write  to 
Williams  Electric  Co.,  80  Seneca  St.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

Experiments  are  constantly  being  made 
looking  to  Inventions  of  machinery  of  use 
to  the  farmer.  No  sooner  has  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  of  feeding  been  announced,  than  num¬ 
erous  appliances  bob  up  ready  made  to 
enable  its  proper  observance.  In  no  case 
is  this  more  substantially  true  than  in  the 
preparing  of  all  forms  of  feed  for  stock. 
Of  inventions,  however,  for  crushing  corn 
in  the  ear  and  grinding  grain  for  stock 
feeding,  no  machine  yet  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  has  been  able  to  surpass  the  high 
position  occupied  by  the  Quaker  City 
grinding  mills,  manufactured  by  A.  W. 
Straub  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Of  special 
merit  is  its  feature  of  crushing  the  corn 
in  the  ear,  and  then  in  the  same  operation 
grinding  it  again  together  with  the  grain 
with  which  it  is  to  be  mixed.  Upon  this 
feature,  the  Quaker  City  seems  to  stand 
without  a  peer.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
are  without  a  mill  of  any  kind  upon  the 
farm  would  do  well  to  enter  into  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  above-named  Arm,  at 
3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  their 
Western  office,  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and 
Randolph  Sts.,  Chicago,  and  get  their  cir¬ 
culars  and  other  information. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


“CONSUMPTION 

CAN  POSITIVELY  BE 

CUBED.” 

SO  STATED  BY  TIIE  FAMOUS 

DR.  ROBERT  HUNTER  OF  NEWY0RK. 

Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Chronic 
Pneumonia  and  Catarrh  can  positively 
be  cured  by  Dr.  Robert  Hunter’s  method 
of  treatment,  by  which  the  curative 
drugs  are  introduced  directly  into  the 
Bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  by  inhala¬ 
tion  and  not  put  into  the  stomach  where 
they  become  useless. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  can 
receive  absolutely  free  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  a  book  explaining  the  causes, 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  various 
bronchial  and  lung  diseases  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  Association, 
117  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  830 

to  150,  with  bouse  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Rural  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


Wanted. — Position  as  Housekeeper  or 

Manager.  Understands  Milk  Butter.  Christian 
home  preferred;  no  trillers.  Only  those  appreciating 
good  help  need  write.  Miss  A.  HARDIE, 

31  Exchange  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — A  first-class  dairy  to  ship  me 
150  to  200  quarts  of  bottled  MUk  daily.  Milk  testing 
5  per  cent  butter  fat;  15  per  cent  cream  required. 
Address  “  W.  C.  K  Rural  New-Yorker  Office.  State 
price  expected  under  a  yearly  contract.  Monthly 
payments. 


Wanted.  — A  t  h  o  r  o  u  g  h  1  y  first-class 
working  foreman  gafdener  for  gentleman's  country 
home  in  Kentucky.  Must  thoroughly  understand 
care  of  Lawn.  Shrubbery,  Emit,  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables  and  all  branches  of  outside  garden'ng.  Ad¬ 
dress,  giving  experience  and  stating  wages. 

F.  W.  ADAMS,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Position  Wanted  as  working  manager, 

by  a  single  man.  age  38.  first-class,  up-to-date  all- 
around  man  in  farming,  machineries,  dairying,  but¬ 
termaking,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  Incubators 
and  brooders,  gardening,  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables. 
Box  2,  Closter.  N.  J. 


Positions  Wanted. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  School. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class,  young  men 
between  17  and  19  years  of  age.  are  ready  for  posi¬ 
tions.  For  particulars  applv  to  Superintendent. 

H.  L.  SABSOVICH,  Woodbine,  N.  .1. 


One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Acre  Farm  for 

Sale.— Nearly  all  in  meadow,  in  fine  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  produces  heavy  crops:  beautiful  view  of  both 
Adirondacks  and  Green  Mountains;  one  mile  from 
railroad  station  post  office,  stores,  etc.  $5,000,  if 
taken  at  once.  Easy  terms. 

C.  A.  CHAPMAN,  Forrlsburg,  Vt. 


Farm  for  Sale. — About  180  acres, 

well  watered  and  fenced,  and  timber  for  Are  wood. 
Good  farm  house,  barn,  wagon  house  and  other 
buildings.  Tenant  house  and  two  young  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City,  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  Summer  boarders.  Can  be  purchased 
with  small  cash  pavment  and  easy  terms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  SUMMER  HOME,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Buyers  for  Farms 


Pach 

rj  O  u  II  or  other  real  estate  may  he  found 
through  me,  no  matter  where  located. 
Send  description  and  price  amt  learn  my  successful 
method  for  finding  buyers.  P'1 .  OST P  AMEJIT fl. , 

Noitti  Auietic..n  Llu.liiiiig,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 


FOR  SALE 


Stock,  Grain, 
Grass, Truck, 
and  Poultry 
- FARMS - 

$5  to  $15  per  acre-  On  Eastern 
Shoreof  Maryland.  Mildclimateand  fertilesoil. 
Send  for  catalogue.  S.  P  Woodcock  &  Co  - ,  Sal¬ 
isbury,  Wicomico  Countv,  Maryland 


WE  HA  VE  EOR  SALE 

a  large  stock  of  new  Plover  8eed;  also  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Feeds;  Fertilizer  Materials,  etc. 

CHAS  O  REEVE,  187  Washington  St..  New  York. 


Its  Crowning:  Success! 


As  an  application  after  blistering,  to 
permanently  heal  and  prevent  sear,  blem¬ 
ish  or  loss  of  hair 

Veterinary  Pixine 

proves  infallible.  For  scratches,  grease 
lieel  and  mud  fever  of  the  most  hopelessly 
advanced  nature  its  penetrating,  anti¬ 
septic,  absorbing  power  is  positively 
effective.  Its  value  in  cases  of  emergency 
is  incalculable.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  postpaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


STEM-WIND  WATCH, CHAIN  AND  CHARM 


You  can  geta  Stem-Wind,  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  warranted,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm 
for  selling  1 9  pack  ages  of  BlulneatlOceach 
Send  name  and  address  at  once  and  we  will 
forward  you  the  liluine  and  our  large  Pre¬ 
mium  List,  postpaid.  No  money  required. 


WE  PAY 


#22  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


AllCn  1  O  SantlaB°>”  by  Geo.  E.  Graham. 

Autograph  introduction  and  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  the  battle  by  Rear  Admiral 
Schley.  True  Story  of  Santiago  told  exactly  as 
it  occurred  for  the  First  Time  by  the  only  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  fight.  No  subject  before  the  public  in¬ 
terests  everybody  as  this  story  of  Admiral  Schley.  The 
American  people  demand  full  recognition  of  the  Hero 
of  Santiago.  Book  selling  like  wildiire.  Price,  $1.50 
to  $2 . 1 5,  according  to  binding.  Liberal  commissions. 
Outfit  and  books  ready.  Send  seven  2-c.  stamps  for 
complete  outfit.  Act  quickly.  Big  money  for  vou. 
W.  B.  CONKEY  CO.,  Sole  Publishers,  CHICAGO 


Oldest  Commission  House  SETS?- 

cheese,  eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  Ac. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwioh  Street,  New  York. 


SPRING  LAMBS  AND  CALVES. 

We  have  a  large  sale  fo: 

Choice  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry, 

and  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS  for  the  Spring  Trade. 
Consignments  are  solicited  and  top  prices  guaran¬ 
teed  fo  fancy  st,.ck 

ARCHDEACON  <&  CO.,  100  Murray  8t.,  New  York 


KEEP  THE  MONEY 

that  you  intend  to  spend  fora  drill  until  you  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  our 

Improved  Low-Down  Pennsylvania  Force 
Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill. 

Sowsull  kinds  of  grain,  corn  and  peas  in  any  quantity 
per  acre.  Puts  on  any  kind  of  phosphate,  damp  or  dry, 
60to7C0ibs.  per  acre.  Sows  timothy,  clover  and  other 
grass  seeds  either  in  front  or  behind  lioes.  Low  down- 
easy  to  load.  Easiest  draft  known  to  drills.  Send  for 
Farm  Machinery,  Engine.  Saw  Mill  and  Threshing 
Machinery  Catalog — Free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  GO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 
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BOOK  BULLETIN 

foe  SALE  BY  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Abnakee  Rugs,  recently  noted  in  this 
column,  is  listed  at  60  cents,  not  50  cents, 
as  previously  announced. 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Shelters  and  Live 
Fences,  by  E.  P.  Powell.  This  is  a  very 
useful,  compact  and  practical  handbook. 
It  is  accurate  information  concerning 
hedges  and  their  care  and  planting.  Its 
contents,  however,  are  not  restricted  to 
this  question  only;  it  also  gives  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  choice  and  planting 
of  shrubbery  generally,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  grounds  around  a  country 
home.  Every  owner  of  a  farmstead  or 
suburban  place  will  find  this  book  useful 
and  instructive.  Cloth  bound,  138  pages, 
several  illustrations;  price,  50  cents. 

Mountain  Playmates,  by  Helen  R.  Al- 
bee.  Among  the  many  books  upon  rural 
life  now  so  freely  published,  none  has 
given  us  so  much  pleasure  in  the  reading 
as  this.  It  describes  the  country  life  of 
an  educated  man  and  woman,  who  made 
their  home  upon  an  “abandoned”  farm  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  who,  amid  their 
rural  activities,  find  the  fullest  joy  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Their  facultv  of  turning  work  into 
play,  and  decorating  the  bare  facts  of 
every-day  life  with  happy  fancy,  may  not 
be  within  the  power  of  everyone,  yet  the 
book  remains  a  delightful  teacher  of  the 
joys  within  the  reach  of  every  country 
dweller.  To  be  happy  among  simple  sur¬ 
roundings  and  commonplace  duties  is  a 
talent  which  the  two  playmates  possess  in 
high  degree,  and  the  charm  of  their  narra¬ 
tive  may  aid  others  in  emulating  them  in 
some  degree.  It  is  a  book  which  cannot 
fail  to  give  pleasure  or  to  impart  some  of 
its  own  cheery  philosophy.  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass.; 
price,  ?L50. 

Three  Useful  Handbooks.— It  is  often 
asserted  that  a  pupil  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  may  pass  through  the  various 
grades  of  our  city  public  schools,  without 
acquiring  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  or  the  ability  to  use  it 
correctly.  Slipshod  speech  and  diction  are 
extremely  common,  even  among  those 
whose  education  is  of  the  better  sort.  Three 
little  handbooks,  published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston,  will  be  of  infinite  value 
to  those  who  wish  to  use  their  mother 
tongue  correctly.  They  are  Mistakes  in 
Writing  English,  by  M.  T.  Bigelow,  Pea¬ 
body’s  Handbook  of  Conversation,  and 
Campbell’s  Handbook  of  Synonyms  and 
Prepositions.  The  first  deals  with  com¬ 
mon  errors  in  the  formation  of  sentences, 
use  of  prepositions,  construction  of  plural 
words,  etc.  The  second  points  out  pre¬ 
vailing  errors  in  pronunciation  and  usage, 
and  gives  many  suggestions  that  are  as 
applicable  to  the  written  as  to  the  spoken 
word.  The  third  gives  a  list  of  40,000  words, 
which  will  certainly  enable  anyone  to  use 
the  right  word  in  the  right  place.  Each 
of  these  handbooks  costs  50  cents,  cloth 
bound,  and  there  are  few  persons  who 
would  not  be  benefited  by  their  study.  To 
young  persons  who  are  trying  to  attain 
correctness  of  speech  they  are  invaluable. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


EGGS  are  eight  to  ten  cents  per  dozen 
above  last  report.  The  local  stock  of  any¬ 
thing  that  can  pass  for  strictly  fresh  is 
very  light,  and  out-of-town  orders  are  re¬ 
ducing  it  still  more.  The  effect  of  this 
rise  is  plainly  seen  in  the  lessened  demand, 
as  eggs  retailing  at  five  cents  apiece  make 
rather  expensive  food. 

BUTTER.— An  advance  of  two  cents  is 
noted.  Considerable  stock  is  delayed  on 
the  road,  and  the  market  is  very  firm. 
Receipts  of  fresh  creamery  are  quickly 
absorbed,  and  holders  of  storage  creamery 
are  doing  a  good  trade  at  full  prices.  The 
old  stock  of  State  dairy  is  working  off  rap¬ 
idly,  and  but  little  new  is  coming  in. 

UPSET. — This  describes  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  the  produce  commission 
district.  Under  the  best  conditions  there 
is  none  too  much  room  for  teams  and 
trucks  in  this  section  during  the  busy 
times  of  the  day;  but  with  snow  hub  deep, 
trucking  is  anything  but.  a  pleasure,  both 
for  teams  and  men.  The  snowfall  was  so 
heavy  that  several  days  will  be  required 
for  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  to  get 
things  in  running  order  again.  Trucking 
companies  that  have  a  large  number  of 
horses  double  up  and  haul  heavy  loads 
through  the  drifts. 

POTATO  PROSPECTS.— “Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  sell  my  potatoes  now,  or  hold 
them  until  Spring,  when  the  rush  of  for¬ 
eign  importations  is  over?"  A  reader  asks 
this  question,  and  doubtless  others  who 
have  not  yet  sold  their  crop  have  the  same 
thought  in  mind.  Having  taken  the  risk 
of  holding  potatoes  until  this  time,  there 


probably  will  be  little  additional  danger  in 
holding  them  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
longer.  Prices  may  be  no  higher  then,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  with  les¬ 
sened  foreign  receipts  the  domestic  market 
may  develop  considerable  strength.  Of 
course  this  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
length  of  time  that  the  remainder  of  the 
domestic  crop  is  held.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  large  number  of  holders  wait 
until  the  last  minute,  and  then  unload  their 
surplus  at  about  the  same  time.  Of  course, 
this  upsets  the  market  for  a  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  shipment  of  these  late 
holdings  is  spread  over  a  month  or  two, 
the  receipts  will  be  so  gradual  as  to  cause 
but  little  change  in  price.  Much  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  how  long  the  foreign  shipments 
continue.  The  low  figure  at  which  much  of 
the  foreign  stock  has  been  selling  may  dis¬ 
courage  the  shippers,  so  as  to  lessen  im¬ 
portations.  _  w.  w.  H. 


Bulletins  Boiled  Down. 

Experiment  Station,  College  Park,  Md., 
No.  78.  The  dishorning  of  stock.  History 
of  the  practice;  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages;  effect  on  beef  and  milk  production; 
and  methods  of  dishorning. 

Central  Experiment  Farm,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  No.  39.  Results  from  trials  of 
grain,  fodder  corn,  field  roots  and  potatoes. 

Experiment  Station,  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
No.  66.  Relation  of  bovine  to  human 
tuberculosis,  and  the  tuberculin  tests  of  the 
college  herd. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  No.  145.  Carbon  bisulphide  as 
an  insecticide.  Instructions  for  its  use  on 
grape  phylloxera,  root  maggots,  ants, 
white  grubs  and  borers.  Treatment  of 
stored  products,  such  as  seeds  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  Effect  of  the  vapor  upon  plants, 
food  stuffs  and  fruits. 


DEERING  to  the  RESCUE! 


WHEN  SOMETHING  GOES  SNAP 

on  that  binder  for  which  so  much  was  promised,  and  there  is  an  enforced  halt  in  the 
midst  of  the  busy  harvest,  the  farmer  instinctively  turns  to  the  Deering  for  succor. 

No  crop  is  beyond  harvesting  when  there  is  a  DEERING  IDEAL  BINDER  on  the 
ground.  It  will  cut,  elevate  and  bind  any  condition  of  grain.  It  is  built  to  meet  every 
requirement  and  meet  it  satisfactorily.  It  is  the  all-around,  ever-dependable  machine. 
Get  a  Deering  Binder  and  you  will  be  always  ready  for  harvest. 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

World’s  Greatest  Manufacturers  of  Binders,  Headers,  Mowers,  Reapers,  Corn  Binders, 
Corn  Shockers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  Rakes,  Twine,  and  Oil. 


This  Yankee  Spring  Tooth  Riding  Harrow 

is  the  best  and  only  practical  riding  spring  tooth  harrow  made.  Equal  of  similar 
harrows  sold  at  more  than  twice  the  price.  Wheels  are  set  on  a  long  steel  axle — 
cannot  become  untrue,  rock  or  wabble.  !•  raine  is  high,  almost  impossible  to  clog 
it.  rront  end  is  supported  by  large  strong  castor  wheels  or  shoes  according  to 
whether  the  ground  is  rough  or  smooth.  Strong,  convenient  levers  for  control- 
ling  depth  and  regulating  teeth;  throws  them  entirely  out  of  the  way  in  moving 
harrow  from  place  to  place.  Lightest  draft.  Consider  these  points.  Do  not  buy 
before  seemg  our  large  General  Catalogue  of  Farm  Implements  and  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds.  Mailed  iree  on  request. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Use  of  Plant  Boxes. — On  page  69,  an  in¬ 
quiry  is  made  concerning  plant  boxes, 
whether  or  not  the  whole  box  is  put  into 
the  ground.  In  the  Michigan  fruit  belt, 
wooden  plant  boxes  by  the  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  are  used  for  growing  muskmelon 
plants.  The  plant  is  taken  into  the  field 
in  the  box,  where  two  corners  diagonally 
opposite  each  other  are  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  the 
roots.  In  this  way  the  four  sides  of  the 
box  may  be  laid  back,  leaving  the  plant 
on  the  bottom,  which  is  then  readily  set 
into  the  place  it  is  to  occupy.  The  earth 
used  is  usually  half  or  more  well-rotted 
manure,  which  holds  together  well.  Copi¬ 
ous  wetting  just  before  taking  plants  to 
the  field  will  also  prevent  the  ground  from 
falling  to  pieces.  l.  w.  r. 

Michigan.  _ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 
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SELF  -UNG 

Ur^  WOMEN 

TWH 


Cannot 
afford  to 
be  sick, 
they  say. 
So,  very 


often,  they  strug- 

fle  along  and 
eep  up,  where 
other  women  go 
to  bed.  To  such 
women  the  value 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  is  be¬ 
yond  computa¬ 
tion.  It  cures 
the  common 
cause  of  ill-health 
in  woman,  de¬ 
rangement  or  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  wom¬ 
anly  organs.  A 
temperance  medi¬ 
cine.  It  contains 
no  alcohol,  opi¬ 
um,  cocaine,  nor 
other  narcotic. 

“I  had  female  trouble  for  eight  years,"  writes 
Mrs.  L.  J-  Deuuis,  of  Sz8  East  College  Street. 
Jacksonville,  Ills.  “  For  three  years  I  suffered 
continually.  Words  cannot  express  what  I  suf¬ 
fered.  I  sought  relief  among  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  and  found  none,  until  induced  by  kind 
friends  to  try  Dr.  I’ierce’s  Favorite  Prescription. 
When  I  began  taking  this  medicine  I  weighed 
ninety-five  pounds.  After  taking  ‘  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ’  I  was  built  up  until  now  I  weigh  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds — more  than  I  ever 
weighed  before.  I  was  so  bad  I  would  lie  from 
day  to  day  and  long  for  death  to  come  and  re¬ 
lieve  ray  suffering.  I  had  internal  inflamma¬ 
tion,  a  disagreeable  drain,  bearing-down  pains 
in  the  lower  part  of  my  bowels,  and  such  dis¬ 
tress  every  month,  but  now  I  never  have  a  pain 
— do  all  my  own  work,  and  atn  a  strong  and 
healthy  woman.  Thanks  to  your  medicine.  1 
consider  myself  a  living  testimonial  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  your  ‘  Favorite  Prescription.’  ” 

Dr.  PIERCE’S  FAVORITE  PRESCRIPTION 

MAKES  WEAK  WOMEN  STRONG 

iad  SICK  WOMEN  WELL. 


Will  Plow  Your  Hard  Dry  Ground 

The  Hapgood-Hancock  Disc  Sulky 


Double.Triple  and  Quadruple  Gangs, 

asqreat  an  improvement  over  the  Mould-Board  Plow 
ae  that  Plow  was  over  the  crooked  stick.  Revolution¬ 
izes  the  method  of  plowing  as  the  Twine  binder  did 
the  method  of  Harvesting.  You  would  not  believe 
half  we  could  tell  you.  VV'e  want  you  to  see  it  in  the 
field.  W e  guarantee  to  do  more  and  better  work 
with  ti-llorses  <>n  it  Gang,  cutting  24-Inches,  or 
4-llorse»  on  u  Triple  Gang  cutting  iSfi-Incheg 
*“!>"  .von  van  with  nny  other  Disc  or  Mould-Board  Gang  cutting  24  Inches  and  with  4-llorsc*. 
Will  plow  hard  dry  ground  where  no  other  plow  will  work.  We  want  your  help  to  introduce  this 
Plow,  and  will  give  special  discounts  on  the  first  Plow  in  a  neighborhood.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
now  1  he  only  Plow  Factory  in  the  World  selling  direct  to  the  farmer.  IIAPGOOD  PLOW  <JO., 

of  the  United  Htates.  Box  I  7  Alton,  111. 


ACME 


Agents 

Wanted 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 
I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NewYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  M  inneapolis, 

Sau  Francisco,  etc. 
Sizes  3  to  13  1-2  Feet 

The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 

Riding  Harrow 

on  earth.  We 

. _ . . .  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 
all  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 


IHJANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MLR.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


BEFORE  BUYING  SiCnT 
A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  srlr- 

lug  full  de¬ 
scription  ana  prices  of  all  Kinds  of  single  am£ 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  Ow«fo,N.Y 


IDEAL 
SAP  SPOUT 

Made  open  or  closed.  Send  for  dealers’ 

Shoe  list  and  catalogue  of  full  hne  of 

1APLK  (SUGAR  GOODS. 


CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H  P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known,  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
Corn,  separating  cream. 
Sawir.g  wood,  and  all  power 
p  trposes.  Award'd  Gold 
Medal  Pan  American  Exp  . 
Buffalo,  1901  Send  lor  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

ITCri\  Any  Place 
J\hS|  Any  One 

For  Any  Pnrpo.e 

j  Statlonaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Hoisters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials,  atateyour  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  ///. 


I X  L  Combined  S,  Cultivator  &  Harrow 

Strong,  durable,  efficient,  with  its  various  advantages  does  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  special  ma¬ 
chines  at  the  cost  of  one.  Seat  folds  forward.  We  furnish  handles,  making  it  an  ideal  walk, 
idg  cultivator.  Uses  either  spring  or  eagle-claw  teeth.  We  furnish  center 
section  which  makes  it  a  fallow  cultivator.  Wood  or  steel  wheels,  adjustableto 
work  wide  or  narrow.  Also  Bean  Harvester  and  Broadcast  Seeder  attach  meats. 

Uir  Wj|||T  Ymia  nanCD  now, although  we  know  you  will  not  j 
■V  EL  TV  All  I  I  UUn  unuen  need  the  cultivator  for  many  weeks.  \ 

We  can  sell  cheaper  now  than  later,  if  we  can  determine  how  many  cultivators  to  | 
make.  We  make  the  price  an  object  to  you.  We  do  not  want  your  money  now, ' 
but  we  do  want  your  order.  500,000  Fa rmers  "ill  see  this  ad.  Probably 
6,0n0  of  them  would  buy  this  cultivator  if  they  could  see  it  and  know  how  cheap  we  will  sell  it.  In  order 
to  determine  the  number  needed  and  to  enable  us  to  manufacture  intelligently,  we  solicit  advance  orders, 
which  will  insure  prompt  shipment  and  lower  prices.  On  such  advance  orders  we  quote  a  price  of  only 

Qr  lift  and  order  the  cultivator  now.  The  balance  to  be  paid  when  shipment  is  made  and  you  receive  the  cult!* 

dkilll  v  vator  and  find  it  as  represented.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  ship  it  back;  we  will  pay  the  freight  both 

ways  and  refund  you  your  $ .  You  risk  absolutely  nothing,  but  have  the  opportunity  of  saving  fully  $10.00,  We  guarantee 
the  cultivator  against  defective  workmanship  or  material,  and  will  replace,  at  our  own  cost,  anything  breaking  from  the  above 
causes  during  the  first  season’s  w  <  rk.  Every  part  of  this  cultivator  is  manufactured  under  our  personal  supervision,  that  is  why 
we  guarantee  it  as  wedoto  you.  We  will  ship  whenever  you  desire,  up  to  as  late  as  May  15. 
WRITE  Tfi  DAY  for  our  special  I  X  L  Cultivator  Circular,  which  fully  illustrates,  describes  and  prices  this 
TV  ill  I  EL  I  U"U  A  I  implement  and  its  various  attachments.  We  will  also  send  free  our  new  catalogue  No.  C-82,  show¬ 
ing  almost  everything  used  on  the  farm  for  spring  and  summer  months,  also  new  Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue  No.  13-81,  show¬ 
ing  more  than  150  styles  of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  etc.,  and  harness  for  every  purpose.  We  add  only  one  small  profit  to 
first  factory  cost  and  make  lowest  prices  on  best  grade  of  work.  We  have  no  agents,  but  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  and  save 
you  money.  We  ship  direct  to  responsible  purchasers,  on  trial,  no  money  or  deposit  required.  Write  us  to-day. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFC.,  CO.  Department  C,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. 

II  e  recommend  the  above  firm  to  our  readers  as  reliable  in  every  way. — Publisher, 
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THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES 


Permanence  and  Certainty  Combined  in  the  Complete  Mapes  Manures. 

(From  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  17,  1900.) 

Twenty  Years  After. — There  are  still  some  farmers  who  undertake  to  argue  that  fertilizers  are  not  lasting  in  their  effects.  All  such  farm¬ 
ers  should  read  Twenty  Years  After,  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Mapes  Fertilizer  Company,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City.  This  pam¬ 
phlet  tells  the  story  of  a  farm  in  Connecticut  on  which  fertilizers  have  been  exclusively  used  for  20  years.  While  practically  all  other  farm 
methods  have  been  changed  on  this  farm,  “twenty  years  after”  finds  the  farmer  still  using  the  same  fertilizer  in  the  same  way.  A  piece  of  land 
as  poor  “as  ever  lay  outdoors”  was  brought  back  to  usefulness,  and  profit,  yb  the  use  of  the  MAPES  HIGH-GRADE  MANURES.  It  is  a  true 
story,  we  will  vouch  for  that,  and  one  that  will  put  new  heart  into  every  fertilizer  farmer.  One  would  suppose  that  a  20-year  test  is  long 
enough  to  establish  the  value  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and  here  we  have  the  best.  The  pamphlet  also  shows  why  these  high-grade  manures  give 
results  which  could  not  be  obtained  with  super-phosphates  or  cheap  mixtures. 


Farms  Constantly  Crow  Stronger.  Experience  with  Mapes  Manures  Over  30  Years. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  Editor  American  Agriculturist,  March,  1898,  writes: 

The  testimony  of  thousands  of  farmers  shows  that  by  the  use  of  MAPES  MANURES  large  yields  of  the  highest  quality  are  obtained, 
while  the  farms  are  constantly  growing  stronger.  Indeed,  practical  results  from  the  use  of  these  fertilizers  have  been  substantial  profit,  even 
during  the  past  hard  times.  As  we  have  previously  remarked,  our  own  experience,  extending  through  a  period  of  over  30  years,  has  always 
shown  the  Mapes  fertilizers  to  be  invariably  satisfactory  on  the  truck  farm  and  in  the  garden,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  orchard  and  meadow. 


My  Farm  is  Getting  Richer  Every  Year. 

Wilmer  Atkinson,  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Farm  Journal,  reports  on  the  MAPES  MANURES:  I  do  not  use  stable  manure,  and  my 
farm  is  getting  richer  every  year.  We  have  found  the  MAPES  MANURES  equally  good  for  grass,  potatoes,  corn  and  orchard  trees. 


Farms  Steadily  Improved  and  Crops  Doubled. 

(From  the  New  England  Homestead.) 

The  actual  statements  from  those  who  have  used  these  high-grade  manures  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  great  claim  made  for  the  MAPES 
MANURES,  viz.:  That  by  their  continued  use,  in  some  cases  for  10,  12  and  15  years,  farmers,  truck  growers  and  fruit  growers  report  their 
lands  as  having  steadily  improved  in  condition,  and  their  crops  as  double  those  formerly  grown,  while  the  quality  of  the  crops  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  their  profits  largely  increased. 

During  the  past  trying  season  (1901)  the  superiority  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  over  the  lower  priced  “cheaper”  fertilizers  was  clearly 
demonstrated.  While  the  yields  were  below  the  average  of  other  years,  they  were  large  enough  with  the  good  prices  obtained  to  make  very 
satisfactory  returns  to  the  rowers.  The  GREATER  CERTAINTY  of  action  of  a  manure  like  the  Mapes  Potato,  as  compared  with  a  mixture  of 
dissolved  rock,  muriate  of  potash,  tankage  or  nitrate  of  soda,  is  the  presence  of  so  many  MORE  VARIED  FORMS,  all  soluble  and  available  to 
plants,  THOROUGHLY  BLENDED,  free  from  acidity  or  ANY  OBJECTIONABLE  effects  on  the  roots  or  the  soil,  securing  a  full,  complete,  nor¬ 
mal  successive  feeding — the  same  as  from  the  best  stable  manure— also  with  greater  certainty  of  results  both  in  QUALITY  and  QUANTITY  of 
product  and  with  steady  IMPROVEMENT  to  the  soil. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co., 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLFSA  I,F  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Urange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERS0LL,  »46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


Set  with  the 

NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER 

save  the  grower  expense.  Abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  woi  k. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Pruning  Shears  also  a  Specialty. 

NAGLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  slr.es  and  sty les,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  ro  t  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easilv  Send  for  catalog. 

WILL'AMS  BROS.,  Ithac  j,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  HORSE-CARTS. 

Twelve  Styles— 2  and  4- 
Wheel-Wide  and  Narrow 
Tires— Steel  Axles.  Low  rates 
of  freight  from  our  Works  - 
Tatauiy  Pa.— to  all  points. 
Adopted  by  farmers  con¬ 
tractors,  miners,  gardeners 
cemetery  authorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is  wanted. 
HOBSON  &  CO.,  Alanulrs.,  lit  State  8t.,  New  York. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets.  2  feet  wide.  6  feet  long. 
The  best  Hoofing,  Siding  or  Celling  you  con 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  orde.  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  elthc  •  flat,  corrugated  or 
“V”  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  alt 
charges  at  the  following  prices 
TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 


INDIANA,  ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN,  MICHIGAN, 
OHIO,  IOWA,  WEST 
VIKlilNIA, 

Per  8quare,  {2.35. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 
YOKE,  NEW  JERSEY, 
MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY, 
MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Square,  $2.50. 


Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 

A  square  means  100  square  feet,.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  No.  6T 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


An 

Excellent 

Cultivator 


nprinr  DISC  harrow 

pcnur  on  WHEELS. 


INDEPENDENT  DISCS. 


pTNDORSED  by  the  best  farmers.  Easy 
to  manage;  boy  operates  it  with  ease. 
Rides  on  its  own  wheels;  no  sled  or  wagon 
required  to  transport  it.  A  modern  tool  for 
modern  farmers.  Saves  time  and  money. 

IV rife  for  Harrow  Folder  T. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  OO. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


BEST  ON  EARTH 


J  L 


,  ■di/Dtm 

L  'AM  ML  0 

mvcm j 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY 

In  buyiug  the  LOfiDEN  GOODS.  They  work 
better,  easier  and  last  longer.  No  jumping 
track  by  door  hangers,  nor  break-downs  of 

hay  tools  in  harvest— if  you  use  the  _ 

l.oudcn.  Don’t  fail  to  get  our  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  scores  of  articles  needed  on  the  farm  and 
ranch.  Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Slings,  Hay  Forks,  Hay 
Stackers.  Litter  Carriers,  lee  Tools,  Hoists, Wire  Stretch¬ 
ers,  Ladders,  Door  Hangers.  Door  Latches,  Hardware 
Specialties,  etc.  Also  How  to  Build  Hay  Darns  and  Sheds. 

Address,  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  J  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


The  Business  End  of  the 
NEW  RUMELY  SEPARATOR** 

Like  all  the  “Rumely  Goods”  this  is  simply  perfection.  When 
coupled  to  c*r  New  Rumely  Rear  Geared  Traction  Engine 

they  constitute  a  threshing  outfit  that  not  only  makes 
money  for  the  thresher,  but  saves  grain  and  money  for 
the  farmer.  They  are  durable  beyond  com-  — 
parison  and  when  you  buy  them  you  are 
done  buying  for  years  to  come.  Take  a  little 
time  to  think  about  how  it  would  pay  you  to 
own  such  an  outfit,  then  write  us  for  free  catalog. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


STONE  BOAT  HEAD 

A  GREAT  THING. 

Write  for  Prices. 
RICHARD  1JATKS, 
Portland,  Mich. 


Cider  Machinery. — Seud  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.N.Y 


Large  Hay  Crops. 

TOOLS  USED  BY 

GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 

Clark's  D  ouble- Action 
Cutaway  Harrow 
will  easily  more  15.000  tons 
of  earth  one  foot  In  a  day 

Clark’s  8  -  foot  Leveling  and 
Smoothing  Harrow;  with  it  the 
surface  can  be  made  as  true  as  3 
mill  pond. 

Clark’s  Sulky  Disk  Plow.  The 
*•31  '  Plow  turns  a  furrow  4  to  11 
inches  deep  by  16  to  10  inches  wide. 

J.  H.  HALE'S 

Favorite  Orchard  Tools. 

Clark’s  California  Sr. 
Orcliar  d  1’  1  o  w  a  n  d 
Harrow, 

plows  ft  furrow  three  feet 
wide,  six  feet  to  the  right  of  the  pole. 


'mn m 


Clark’s  Extension  A6v 
Cutaway  Harrow,  made! 

In  12  sizes,  by  the 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO  ,  Higganum,  Ct, 

Send  for  Circulars. 


PLANET  JR.  N?  12 
DOUBLE 
WHEEL 
HOE 


“ Planet  Jrs."  are  known  everywhere 
as  the  best  of  their  kind. 


YOU  NEED  NOT  BE  A  SAMSON 

to  work  with  the  “Planet  Jr.”  No  12.  A  child  can  handle  it.  For  the  gardener 
or  truck  farmer  nothing  equals  this  tool.  It  cleans  the  weeds  out  from  among  the 
tender  little  plants,  and  does  it  thoroughly  and  easily.  Saves  all  that  expensive 
hand  labor.  Cultivates  all  vegetables  astride  or  between  the  rows.  The  various  attachments  adapt  it 
for  use  during  the  entire  cultivating  season. 

The  changes  and  adjustments  are  quickly  and  easily  made.  The  handles  are  adjustable  and  can  be 
set  at  any  desired  height  to  tit  tall  or  short  man.  The  wheels  can  be  adjusted  for  work  in  any  width  row. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Two  Horse  Cultivators,  Seeders,  Single 
and  Four  Row  Beet  Cultivators,  etc.  Write  for  the  catalogues.  We  describe  and  illustrate  all  these 
tools  perfectly,  and  show  many  photographic  views  of  the  “Planet  Jr.”  tools  at  work  in  this  and  many 
foreign  lands.  It  is  a  veritable  art  gallery.  We  have  printed  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  they  are  going 
fast.  Sent  free  on  request.  Write  to-day. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1 107=V,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 
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$1  PER  YEAR 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  GARDEN  ACHE. 

SMALL  FORTUNES  FROM  SMALL  FARMS. 

Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Radish  and  Celery. 

PROFITABLE  TRUCK  GROWING. — A  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  our  truckers  or  market  gardeners,  with  farms 
capable  of  producing  large  crops,  are  having  a  des¬ 
perate  struggle  for  existence,  while  others,  owners  of 
small  farms,  or  what  might  be  called  large  gardens, 
are  doing  a  more  lucrative  business  than  any  other 
class  of  men  with  the  same  capital  invested  and  labor 
employed.  There  are  many  vegetable  growers  within, 
say  from  five  to  10  miles  from  the  Greater  New  York 
markets,  on  10-acre  farms,  who  are  supporting  their 
families  in  what  would  have  been  called  luxury  but  a 
few  years  ago,  giving  their  children  good,  and  in  some 
instances  liberal  educations,  keeping  a  horse  and 
phaeton,  and  laying  aside  for  the  proverbial  rainy 
clay  $1,000  per  annum.  That  a  farm  of  10  acres  can  be 
made  to  provide  sufficient 
to  support  a  family  of 
eight  persons,  and  have  a 
surplus  of  $100  per  acre 
seems  to  the  ordinary 
farmer  preposterous.  It 
is  nevertheless  true.  Take 
as  an  example,  one  of  the 
small  farms  or  large  gar¬ 
dens  near  Greater  New 
York,  and  observe  the 
methods  employed.  We 
will  take  one  acre  of  the 
10-acre  farm  already  no¬ 
ted  above. 

INTENSIVE  CUL¬ 
TURE. — As  soon  as  the 
last  crop  is  off,  say  the 
middle  of  November,  this 
acre  is  covered  so  com¬ 
pletely  with  well-rotted 
manure  that  the  passer¬ 
by  could  not  tell  the 
character  of  the  soil, 
whether  light  soil,  loam, 
or  heavy  clay.  Imme¬ 
diately  thereafter,  weath¬ 
er  permitting,  this  acre  is 
plowed,  and  as  deep  as 
the  soil  will  permit.  If 
freezing  weather  follows, 
disintegration  goes  on  just 
the  same;  in  fact,  more 
rapidly;  if  not,  after  a 
brief  rest,  in  goes  the 
plow  again,  followed  by 

the  harrow.  Although  two  plowings  are  quite  satis¬ 
factory,  if  the  January  thaw  comes  late  and  is  a  dry 
one,  in  goes  the  plow  again,  followed  by  the  harrow. 
t*ur  farmer  is  now  content  and  all  nature  appears  to 
be.  In  February  the  hotbeds  are  prepared  and  the 
seed  sown  as  soon  as  conditions  are  favorable,  the 
first  being  cabbage  and  lettuce.  Of  cabbage  the  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield  and  some  one  of  the  Early  Flat 
Butch  varieties  are  used.  The  two  will  keep  up  a  suc¬ 
cession  for  the  market  of  about  three  weeks,  as  long 
as  the  land  can  be  spared  for  this  crop,  as  it  must  be 
cleared  by  July  1,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  crops 
"hich  are  to  follow.  The  first  step  taken  for  a  good 
'  1  °P  °f  cabbage,  and  the  all-important  one,  is  to  se- 
1  are  good  plants.  To  that  end,  as  soon  as  the  second 
leaves  are  about  the  size  of  first  or  seed  leaves,  they 
ar  e  Pricked  out  into  frames  of  finely  prepared  soil,  set 
about  one-half  inch  apart  in  the  rows  which  are  one 
inch  apart.  Here  they  remain  until  the  next  pair  of 
leaves  are  about  a  half-inch  in  length,  when  they  are 


again  pricked  out,  this  time  into  flats  or  shallow  boxes, 
the  plants  set  one  inch  apart  each  way;  these  flats 
are  put  into  cold  frames  and  kept  covered  with  sash, 
when  necessary,  until  they  are  set  in  the  field.  It  is 
well  here  to  say  that  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  was 
sown  and  the  plants  grown  is  not  particularly  rich. 
Let  the  plants  acquire  a  good,  vigorous  growth,  then, 
when  set  in  the  field,  they  can  assimilate  all  the  food 
given  them  and  rapid  growth  is  the  result 
CABBAGE,  LETTUCE  AND  RADISHES.— The  let¬ 
tuce  plants  are  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
but  young  lettuce  plants  are  given  a  little  more  room, 
because  of  their  more  spreading  habit.  When  the 
days  of  encouraging  warmth  bid  welcome,  and  the 
field  has  again  been  plowed  and  harrowed  until  the 
loam  has  become  as  fine  as  river  sand,  the  cabbage 
plants  are  taken  to  the  fields  in  the  flats  in  which 
they  were  growing,  and  carefully  set  where  they  are 
to  perfect  this  growth.  A  small  handful  of  shell  lime 
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is  strewn  around  each,  which  is  a  preventive  of  club- 
root  and  stem-rot.  The  plants  are  set  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  1%  foot  apart  in  the  row,  which  gives  in 
round  numbers  11,000  to  the  acre.  Between  each  of 
the  cabbage  plants  is  set  a  lettuce  plant.  Then,  be¬ 
tween  those  rows  is  one  row  all  lettuce  set  one  foot 
apart  in  the  row,  which  gives  a  total  of  25,520  plants 
of  lettuce.  Between  these  rows,  which  are  18  inches 
apart,  is  sown  a  row  of  radish,  which  gives  annually 
not  less  than  25,000  bunches.  This  will  bring  the  rows 
of  vegetables  about  nine  inches  apart,  which  some  of 
the  gardeners  consider  a  waste  of  room,  as  they  make 
their  rows  of  cabbage  but  30  inches  apart,  with  rad¬ 
ishes  and  lettuce  between,  which  would  reduce  the 
distance  between  each  row  to  7%  inches.  The  rad¬ 
ishes  are  marketed  within  60  days  from  the  time  of 
sowing,  which  makes  room  for  the  lettuce  to  perfect 
its  heads,  which  will  all  be  sold  by  June  1,  and  then 
the  cabbage  will  take  all  the  room,  and  perfect  its 
heads.  This  crop  will  be  ready  by  June  15,  and  the 


whole  crop  will  be  sold  and  the  land  put  in  condition 
for  another  series  of  crops  by  July  10. 

CELERY. — Immediately  after  the  crops  are  taken 
off  the  land  is  cleared  of  rubbish,  and  given  a  liberal 
coat  of  manure,  when  the  plow  and  harrow  again  do 
their  work  and  do  it  well.  Shallow  trenches  are  made 
three  feet  apart  for  the  celery  plants,  which  have 
been  grown  with  the  same  care  given  the  cabbage  and 
lettuce.  The  plants  are  set  six  inches  apart  in  the 
trenches,  which  gives  29,040  plants  to  the  acre.  Be¬ 
tween  each  trench  are  set  two  rows  of  lettuce  plants, 
which  have  been  wisely  provided,  which  will  give 
29,040  heads.  Let  us  now  see  what  this  acre  has 
yielded,  giving  the  average  market  prices,  as  the 
farmer  gave  them  to  me:  11,000  heads  cabbage  at  five 
cents,  $550;  54,000  heads  lettuce  at  V/2  cent,  $810; 
29,000  heads  celery  at  two  cents,  $580;  25,000  bunches 
radish  at  one  cent,  $250;  total,  $2,190.  This  gives  the 
total  value  of  products  $2,190.  The  cost  of  production 

is  about  as  follows:  Ma¬ 
nures  and  fertilizers, 
$100;  labor,  $100;  market- 
i  n  g  (preparing  vege¬ 
tables),  $500;  incidental 
expenses,  $50;  total,  $750. 
Net  profit,  $1,440. 

This  farmer  has  10 
acres,  and  during  the  past 
10  years  has  cleared  and 
safely  invested  $9,000. 
This  you  will  understand 
is  the  net  profit  support¬ 
ing  a  family  of  eight  per¬ 
sons,  giving  his  children 
a  liberal  education,  and 
living  in  all  respects  in  as 
good  style  as  the  average 
merchant  or  professional 
man.  All  his  land  is 
worked  on  the  same  plan. 
It  may  not  be  all  worked 
at  as  great  a  profit,  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  a 
regular  set  of  customers, 
strictly  first-class  retail 
dealers,  for  whom  he  is 
obliged  to  grow  some 
crops  that  do  not  pay  as 
well.  He  usually  grows 
two  acres  of  potatoes,  and 
expects  to  get  400  bushels 
per  acre,  and  does  unless 
blight  or  drought  de¬ 
stroys,  which  thus  far  it 
has  never  done.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  are  a  first  crop  and  are  followed  by  celery, 
beans,  corn  or  some  other  crop  that  pays  equally  well. 
But  every  acre,  every  rod  of  this  garden  or  farm,  is 
worked  on  the  same  intensive  plan. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. — You  may  ask  wherein 
lies  the  seciet  of  such  productiveness  and  correspond¬ 
ing  profits,  when  the  ordinary  tiller  of  the  soil  can 
hardly  subsist.  The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  First, 
success  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
tilth  is  given  before  the  seeds  are  sown  or  the  plants 
set,  after  this  work  is  done  no  horse  e^'er  enters  the 
field  until  there  is  a  crop  to  be  carted  off.  About  the 
only  implement  used  is  a  narrow  hoe,  which  just 
skims  over  the  surface  so  frequently  that  weeds  can¬ 
not  grow,  and  moisture  cannot  escape  by  evaporation. 
Talk  about  blight,  rust  and  insect  enemies — all  com¬ 
bined  are  the  gardener’s  friends,  when  compared  to 
the  damage  done  by  the  wheel  cultivator  when  driven 
deep  between  the  rows,  cutting  or  tearing  off  the 
roots,  which  are  as  essential  to  the  plant’s  existence 
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as  lungs  are  to  our  bodies..  The  second  is  that  this 
class  of  men  are  merchants;  they  do  not  produce  milk 
at  a  cost  of  three  cents  per  quart  and  sell  at  2%  cents. 
Neither  do  they  grow  apples  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  rot  under  the  trees.  They  cause  their  lands  to 
produce  what  may  be  considered  enormous  crops,  then 
dispose  of  them  at  a  profit,  which  is  not  shared  or 
given  to  the  middleman.  There  is  an  active  demand 
for  good  vegetables  of  all  varieties;  that  demand  is 
constantly  increasing.  To  meet  it  and  make  the  grow¬ 
ing  profitable  the  vegetable  growers  must  awake  from 
their  slumbers;  they  must  produce  vegetables  of  a 
better  quality,  and  get  them  to  market  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  shape.  Quality  can  only  be  secured  by  intensive 
cultivation.  Any  vegetable  grown  quickly  is  tender 
and  delicious,  while  one  that  takes  all  Summer  to 
grow  is  tough  and  tasteless.  To  secure  such,  frequent 
plantings  are  necessary.  Radishes  are  only  at  their 
best  for  a  day  or  two,  particularly  in  midsummer, 
beets  but  a  week  or  two;  the  same  is  true  of  sweet 
corn,  peas  and  beans.  To  grow  vegetables  quickly 
the  soil  must  be  prepared  as  directed,  manure  must  be 
liberally  supplied,  and  in  a  condition  that  will  excite 
or  encourage  plant  growth  rather  than  plant  disease. 
It  will  not  do  to  apply  it  in  lumps  or  masses;  on  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  so  thoroughly  incorporated  in 
the  soil  as  seemingly  to  be  a  component  part  The 
plant  delights  to  send  its  roots  far  and  wide  for  its 
food,  at  the  same  time  getting  its  strength  from  min¬ 
eral  agents  in  a  way  it  has  said  but  very  little  about. 
In  fact,  the  plant  has  innumerable  cunning  devices 
that  we  know  but  little  about;  one  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  it  loves  best  to  grow  for  those  who  love  it. 
Our  best  gardeners  employ  both  manure  and  ferti¬ 
lizers  to  advantage.  Those  who  depend  wholly  upon 
the  market  use  both  in  equal  proportions,  so  far  as 
money  value  goes.  Those  near  Greater  New  York  use 
$50  worth  per  acre.  But  let  me  be  understood,  the  $50 
worth  of  stable  manure  does  not  cost  more  than  half 
that  amount;  it  only  costs  the  cartage,  as  they  can  get 
free  of  other  cost  all  they  require,  but  what  they  use 
per  acre  has  a  market  value  of  $50.  chas.  l.  allen. 


THE  SMALL  APPLE  PACKAGE. 

SELLING  PROBLEMS. — What  shall  we  do  with  our 
apples?  This  question  was  not  asked  by  eastern  fruit 
growers  during  the  past  season,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  back  far  to  see  farmers  hauling  fine  Spies 
or  Baldwins  four  miles  to  market  for  50  cents  a  bar¬ 
rel,  which  comes  quite  near  to  paying  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  working.  Such  seasons  of  surplus  are  rare, 
yet  the  problem  of  how  best  to  dispose  of  a  large  crop 
is  often  a  difficult  one.  We  may  raise  too  many  per¬ 
ishables,  like  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes  or  small 
fruits,  but  the  danger  limit  is  far  away  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  many-purpose,  all-the-year  fruit,  the 
apple.  In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  in  flats  and 
apartment  houses,  are  hundreds  of  families  who  use 
but  few  apples.  They  scarcely  know  that  there  are 
such  fruits  as  fine-grained  Northern  Spies,  good  and 
reliable,  but  slightly  coarser  Baldwins,  and  Bellflowers 
and  Spitzenburgs  which,  when  baked  or  stewed,  need 
no  lemon  or  orange-peel  trimmings.  Here  is  a  pos¬ 
sible  additional  market  for  thousands  of  bushels  of 
apples,  right  within  arm’s  length  of  eastern  fruit 
growers. 

SMALLER  PACKAGE  NEEDED— The  barrel  is  an 
excellent  package,  strong  and  easily  handled,  but  it  is 
too  large  for  the  city  retail  trade.  Most  city  houses 
have  no  suitable  place  for  storing  this  quantity  of 
fruit.  Many  flats  are  so  thoroughly  occupied  that 
were  a  barrel  to  appear  at  the  door  and  insist  on  com¬ 
ing  in  (Fig.  62)  the  cat  and  child  would  have  to  run 
for  the  fire  escape.  The  box  could  be  easily  stored 
and  would  be  welcomed  as  in  Fig.  61.  Grocers  and 
peddlers  sell  apples  in  the  residence  districts.  The 
peddler’s  stock  is  usually  a  lot  of  culls,  handled  over 
and  bruised  until  nearly  worn  out.  The  grocer  buys 
medium-grade  barreled  apples  and  sells  them  in  lots 
of  two  to  four  quarts,  mixing  in  plenty  of  culls.  With 
practically  nothing  but  such  wretched  specimens  of 
the  apple  tribe  within  reach,  it  is  not  strange  that 
these  people  use  few  apples.  What  is  required  is  a 
package  small  enough  for  the  average  city  family  to 
use  before  becoming  stale.  There  is  no  better  place 
to  do  this  packing  than  where  the  fruit  is  grown  or 
at  the  point  of  shipment.  The  less  apples  are  handled 
the  better  they  are.  If  packed  on  the  farm  where 
picked,  and  properly  stored,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  any  extra  handling,  and  the  consumer  might 
actually  get  fruit  with  the  bloom  on,  just  as  it  came 
from  the  tree.  Where  this  plan  has  been  tried  in  a 
small  way  good  results  are  reported.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  when  fruit  growers  get  ready  to  put  up 
their  best  apples  uniformly  and  properly  they  will 
have  no  trouble  in  making  connection  with  dealers 
in  the  city  who  will  carefully  carry  out  their  end  of 
the  plan.  Here  is  what  Charles  Forster,  a  New  York 


apple  man  of  wide  experience  in  foreign  and  domestic 

trade,  says: 

“For  the  higher  grades  of  apples  the  box  is  the 
coming  package.  I  believe  no  one  will  make  a  mis¬ 
take  by  packing  his  best  apples  in  this  way.  Our 
Spitzenburgs  are  selling  as  high  as  $3  to  $3.50  per 
box.  The  relative  value  in  barrels  is  about  the  same, 
but  at  these  prices  one  would  buy  a  box  where  he 
would  not  take  a  larger  quantity,  two-thirds  of  which 
might  spoil  before  they  could  be  used.” 

A  TYPICAL  BOX.— At  Fig.  60  is  shown  a  box 
which  represents  the  thought  and  experience  of  apple 
shippers  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Every  part  of  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  it  certainly 
answers  the  purpose  well.  The  inside  dimensions  are 
20%xllx9%  inches.  This  make  a  cubic  content  of 
a  trifle  over  an  even  bushel,  and  about  six  quarts 
less  than  a  heaping  bushel.  The  ends  are  three- 
fourths-inch  material,  and  all  four  sides  are  one- 
fourth-inch  hard  pine.  There  is  no  partition,  as  in 
the  orange  box.  The  apples  may  be  put  in  tightly, 
and  the  thin  springy  sides  hold  them  without  bruis¬ 
ing.  The  box  is  put  together  with  32  rough  wire 
nails  1%-inch  long.  The  chief  advantages  of  this 
package  are:  Convenient  size;  strength,  given  by  the 
solid  ends  and  secure  nailing;  and  springy  sides,  per¬ 
mitting  the  apples  to  be  crowded  in  slightly,  and  hold¬ 
ing  them  firmly  without  bruising.  Eastern  fruit-grow¬ 
ers’  associations  are  becoming  numerous  and  strong. 
This  undeveloped  city  trade  may  be  theirs  if  they  will 
establish  uniform,  convenient  packages,  put  on  labels 
that  shall  become  guarantees  of  quality,  and  work 
systematically  to  get  the  goods  introduced.  This 
trade  will  never  be  worked  up  by  those  who  take 


a  back  seat  and  merely  think  about  it.  Get  the  fruit 
to  the  consumer’s  door,  let  him  see  what  it  is,  and 
he  will  be  glad  to  invite  the  boxed  apple  in  and  hand 
over  his  cash  for  it,  for  even  at  these  extreme  prices 
fancy  boxed  apples  are  no  higher  proportionately  than 
many  other  food  stuffs  which  he  buys.  w.  w.  h. 


SHALL  WE  PLANT  EASTERN  ORCHARDS  ? 

Part  Played  by  Cold  Storage. 

We  hear  of  the  large  orchards  being  set  in  western 
States.  When  these  trees  come  into  bearing,  will 
there  not  be  a  surplus  of  fruit  put  on  the  markets, 
and  the  price  received  be  so  small  as  to  leave  no 
profit  either  for  the  eastern  or  western  man,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  late  Winter  varieties?  I  have  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  a  third  of  every  or¬ 
chard  in  the  East  should  be  Fall  varieties.  Most  or¬ 
chards  coming  into  bearing  have  discarded  these, 
hence  a  lack.  The.  difficulty  has  been  that  when  a 
quantity  of  this  fruit  came  into  the  market  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  peaches,  pears  and  plums,  being  perish¬ 
able,  it  had  to  be  sold  for  a  low  price  or  be  lost  Now 
the  cold  storage  house  steps  in,  and  holds  this  stock 
in  perfect  condition  for  a  few  weeks,  when  it  is  al¬ 
ways  wanted  if  the  quality  is  good.  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  fruit  that  will  pay  better  in  cold  storage 
than  good  Fall  apples.  I  have  never  seen  a  Fall  that 
after  the  glut  of  fruit  in  September  was  passed,  and 
before  early  Winter  varieties  came  in  market  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  this  kind  of  stock  did  not 
command  a  premium. 

For  a  period  of  15  years  I  have  received  at  least 
as  much  for  my  Red  Astrachan,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Wine, 
Fall  Pippin,  Williams  Favorite,  and  Gravenstein  as 
the  best  Winter  sorts.  To  this  list  may  be  added 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Wealthy.  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  recommend  Gravenstein  and  Williams  Favor¬ 
ite  as  profitable  commercial  apples,  because  of  their 


tendency  to  drop  prematurely.  There  are  other  ad¬ 
vantages  in  Fall  varieties.  The  season  for  spraying 
and  gathering  is  lengthened.  They  are  ready  for  the 
spray  some  days  before  the  late  kinds,  an  important 
point  when  the  orchard  is  large  or  the  weather  un¬ 
favorable.  If  the  help  can  have  six  weeks  in  which 
to  handle  the  fruit,  instead  of  two,  the  gain  is  ob¬ 
vious.  This  question  was  considered  a  serious  one 
35  or  40  years  ago  by  the  growers  in  the  Hudson  and 
Schoharie  valleys,  when  the  western  New  York  or¬ 
chards  were  first  put  out.  Yet  men  in  both  eastern 
and  western  New  York,  who  are  growing  apples  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  apples,  are  receiving  a  greater 
income  from  their  orchards  now  than  was  ever 
dreamed  of  40  years  ago.  New  markets  and  increased 
demands  in  old  ones  have  multiplied  faster  than  has 
the  fruit,  great  as  this  has  been.  Will  this  state  of 
things  continue  with  the  British  markets  practically 
supplied  by  our  present  output?  I  do  not  believe 
these  markets  can  be  expected  to  take  any  more  of 
our  crop  than  at  present.  Doubtless  Hamburg  and 
other  Continental  ports  will  in  the  next  decade  take 
many  more  barrels  of  our  surplus  than  at  present, 
and  a  trade  may  possibly  develop  in  the  Far  East. 
Yet  from  none  of  these  do  I  look  for  the  greatest  out¬ 
let,  but  to  the  markets  of  our  own  country.  People 
are  learning  the  value  of  this  fruit,  and  in  our  towns 
and  cities  hundreds  of  barrels  are  consumed  every 
year,  where  not  10  were  eaten  15  or  less  years  ago. 
They  have  become  a  necessity,  instead  of  a  luxury. 
One  needs  no  better  evidence  of  this  than  to  go  into 
any  large  city,  as  I  have  this  Winter,  and  see  people 
of  very  moderate  means,  paying  from  60  to  80  cents 
a  peck  for  them,  and  often  fruit  of  poor  quality.  This 
demand  will  increase,  because  the  American,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  wage-earning  class,  is  going  to  live  better 
and  better,  and  on  a  greater  variety  of  food. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  factors  in  this  problem  is 
the  cold  storage  system,  already  referred  to.  This 
affords  an  opportunity  to  relieve  congested  markets, 
and  to  distribute  the  fruit  over  a  much  longer  period 
and  wider  territory.  Surplus  apples  put  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  in  the  Fall  of  1900  by  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Pan-American  Exposition  were  sold 
last  October  (1901)  in  first-class  condition,  and  for  at 
least  a  third  more  than  they  would  have  brought  the 
year  before.  Last  June,  apples  that  had  come  out  of 
cold  storage  were  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  to 
southern  Texas,  and  arrived  in  perfect  condition.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  what  this  means.  I  would  not  for 
a  moment  seem  to  imply  that  the  grower  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  the  present  year’s  high  prices,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  them  steadily.  We  have  to,  and  can,  grow 
apples  at  a  profit  that  sell  for  $1  a  barrel.  There 
will  be  many  years  when  conditions  are  generally 
favorable,  that  this  price  will  prevail;  and  possibly 
occasional  years,  like  1896,  when  the  crop  will  be  ton 
large  for  profit.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  conditions  cited, 

I  believe  they  will  be  so  rare  as  to  cut  but  little  figure. 

In  spite  of  all  these  favorable  signs  of  increased 
distribution  and  consumption,  I  still  think  there 
would  be  danger  of  overproduction,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  difficulties  in  growing  the  crop.  Not  only  in 
the  West  is  there  a  large  acreage,  but  in  the  Middle 
South  and  Southwest  there  is  a  large  territory  where 
good  apples  can  be  and  are  grown.  I  have  last  Sum¬ 
mer  seen  apples  of  the  finest  quality  as  well  as  ap¬ 
pearance,  grown  in  New  Mexico.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  while  the  western  orchards  mature 
rapidly,  they  bid  fair  to  be  short-lived;  subjected  as 
they  are  to  strong  winds  and  great  extremes  of  cli¬ 
mate.  For  the  most  part,  our  Winter  varieties  be¬ 
come  Fall  apples  when  grown  in  the  South.  Every¬ 
where,  East,  West  and  South  alike,  we  have  the  insect 
enemies  and  fungus  diseases,  like  the  poor,  always 
with  us,  and  decidedly  on  the  increase.  We  are  de¬ 
stroying  the  balance  of  nature,  cutting  down  the 
forests  on  the  one  hand,  and  thus  destroying  the 
natural  food  of  many  insects,  as  well  as  perfecting 
conditions  for  fungus  troubles;  planting  orchards, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  insects  can  feed  and 
multiply  much  more  rapidly,  often  without  the  para¬ 
site  that  held  them  in  check  in  their  native  state,  in 
addition  to  which,  as  our  commerce  increases  with 
all  the  earth,  we  shall  be  importing  new  pests.  The 
San  Jos6  scale  is  a  striking  example  of  this,  the  most 
serious  menace  to  the  fruit  grower  that  to-day  exists 
These,  taken  together  with  an  impoverished  soil, 
mean  difficulties  enough  to  discourage  any  but  the 
most  stout-hearted.  Thousands  of  trees  set  in  the 
past  five  years  never  will  bear  an  apple.  It  is  m 
these  things,  nevertheless,  that  I  find  the  most  en¬ 
couragement.  The  ordinary  grower  will  (if  his  trees 
live  to  bear)  simply  have  a  crop  when  all  natural 
conditions  are  favorable  (and,  as  implied  above,  this 
will  occur  but  rarely),  and  receive  a  correspondingly 
low  price.  This  the  careful  man  will  have  against 
him.  The  remainder  of  the  time,  by  the  use  of  in¬ 
telligent  methods  to  build  up  his  soil,  combat  these 
pests  and  improve  the  quality  of  his  product,  he  win 
so  control  conditions  that  he  will  have  paying  crop- 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties.  These  are  the  men,  ana 
the  only  ones  who  can  afford  to  set  apple  trees  to-day. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 
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BUD  VARIATION;  SHALL  WE  BREED  TREES? 

Will  you  tell  me  just  what  your  experience  has  been 
with  what  is  known  as  bud  variation?  Do  you  find  it 
true  that  certain  trees,  say  of  apples  or  pears,  have 
peculiar  and  distinct  characteristics  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  buds  or  wood  are  used  from  these  trees  for 
budding  or  grafting  decisive  characteristics  are  sure  to 
be  conveyed?  In  theory  this  ought  to  follow,  but  does 
anybody  really  know  of  cases  where  it  has  worked  out 
in  actual  practice? 

Variation  Is  Wall  Marked. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  fairly  well  mark¬ 
ed  types  of  variation.  1.  Bud  variation  as  expressed 
by  the  change  of  character  of  a  single  branch  of  a 
tree.  This  type  of  variation  is  accurately  transmitted 
by  buds,  e.  g.,  Bank’s  Red  Gravenstein  apple  which 
appeared  as  a  sprout  on  a  tree  of  the  ordinary  Gra¬ 
venstein  type.  2.  Bud  variation  as  expressed  by  the 
characters  of  the  entire  tree.  These  characters  may 
take  the  form  of  superlative  vigor  of  tree,  great  pro¬ 
ductiveness  or  handsome  appearance  of  fruit.  You 
can  find  in  almost  every  orchard  these  exceptionally 
fine  trees.  Will  these  good  qualities  continue  in  young 
stock  propagated  from  them?  I  think  so.  But  I  don’t 
know  it,  because  I  haven’t  seen  the  proposition 
proved.  At  all  events,  I  have  enough  faith  in  it  to 
try  it  on  a  commercial  scale.  john  craig. 

Budding  From  the  Best  Trees. 

I  notice  quite  a  difference  in  the  fruit  borne  by  my 
Bartlett  pear  trees,  in  shape,  texture  of  skin,  and  ap¬ 
pearance  generally.  Some  trees,  as  a  rule,  bear  pears 
with  a  smooth  skin  and  more  perfect  pear  shape  than 
others  standing  in  the  same  row,  and  receiving  the 
same  treatment,  but  I  am  unable  to  state  positively 
what  is  the  cause.  The  trees  appear  to  be  equally 
vigorous  and  healthy,  and  in  all  other  respects  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  On  the  principle  that  like  begets  like,  if 
I  were  taking  buds  or  scions  for  my  own  use  I  should 
certainly  select  them  from  trees  which  bear  the  kind 
of  fruit  I  most  admire,  and  I  have  made  it  a  rule  for 
the  past  four  years  for  a  friend  who  is  in  the  nursery 
business  to  come  to  my  place  each  year  and  cut  a  lot 
of  peach  buds  from  my  best  trees,  so  that  I  may  be 
able  to  keep  the  same  strain  of  fruit  for  which  I  have 
acquired  a  reputation  in  the  market.  This  may  be 
time  and  care  wasted,  but  reasoning  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  I  think  1  stand  a  better  chance  of  getting  and 
keeping  a  uniform  lot  of  fruit  than  I  would  if  the  buds 
were  cut  haphazard  from  trees  in  nursery  rows. 

Pennsylvania.  Gabriel  iiiester. 

Some  Interesting  Results. 

I  have  a  young  King  orchard  In  hearing  that  has 
the  Spy  for  stock  and  upon  which  was  grafted  the 
King  from  scions  from  the  best  and  most  nearly  per¬ 
fect  trees  in  Tompkins  County.  From  the  healthy 
growth  and  the  exceedingly  fine  apples  that  orchard 
is  now  bearing  I  feel  that  there  is  value  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  perfect  buds  from  strong  trees,  and  the  strong¬ 
est  parts  of  individual  trees.  I  have  taken  special 
pains  to  select  Jonathan  from  the  strongest  buds  1 
could  find  on  bearing  trees,  and  from  the  fruit  I  am 
getting  on  these  young  trees  I  feel  there  is  value  in  so 
selecting  buds.  I  do  not  believe  the  selection  of  buds 
constitutes  tree  breeding,  but  I  believe  by  selecting 
the  best  buds  from  each  generation  there  would  be  a 
gain  and  improvement.  I  have  also  propagated  Sut¬ 
ton  Beauty  on  this  principle,  S.  D.  Willard  selecting 
for  me  from  his  best  trees.  I  have  shown  these  Sut- 
tons  at  the  State  Fair  and  Mr.  Willard  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  them;  they  were  so  large  in  size  and  so  unusual¬ 
ly  fine.  I  think,  perhaps,  very  few  have  had  the  ex¬ 
tensive  work  in  this  direction  that  1  have  had  done 
in  the  last  nine  years,  as  my  orchards  during  this 
time  are  so  top-worked.  There  is  a  decided  variation 
in  bud  development.  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  best  to  grow  large  orchards  on  this 
principle.  There  has  not  been  sufficient  work  done  on 
this  line  beyond  one  generation  to  get  reliable  data 
from  anyone  that  I  can  name.  geo.  t.  powell. 

Records  of  Observation. 

I  always  use  buds  or  scions  from  the  best  trees.  1 
should  not  bother  to  do  so  if  I  did  not  believe  it  would 
pay.  A  few  years  since  an  Ada  Spaulding  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  (light  pink)  produced  one  branch  of  bright  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  Plants  raised  from  that  sport  have  al¬ 
ways  produced  yellow  blossoms;  the  type  appears 
firmly  established.  Had  the  bud  variation  been  in 
producing  a  larger  and  better  flower,  why  could  not 
that  type  been  kept  up  just  as  easily?  I  have  a  Bald¬ 
win  apple  tree  with  one  limb  red  russet,  a  bud  sport 
which  has  happened  in  other  places.  I  bought  a 
Baldwin  tree  grown  by  a  neighboring  farmer  which 
always  bore  the  odd  year;  the  fruit  would  pass  any¬ 
where  for  Baldwin,  yet  the  fruit  when  grown  was 
never  satisfactory,  and  the  tree  was  grafted  over;  it 
was  either  a  bud  variation  or  budded  from  some 
Baldwin  seedling.  I  am  satisfied  that  grafts  from 
this  tree  would  have  produced  an  inferior  Baldwin; 


a  tree  which  could  be  sold  as  Baldwin  and  no  one 
could  prove  it  was  not  that  sort.  I  have  Bartlett  pears 
from  several  nurseries.  Trees  from  two  places  have 
never  proved  satisfactory,  for  what  reason  I  cannot 
say;  yet  I  fail  to  raise  as  fine  a  type  of  fruit  as  on 
other  trees  under  same  conditions  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
I  have  never  grafted  the  two  together,  so  cannot 
prove  that  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  they 
would  be  different.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  have 
not  experimented  enough  with  bud  variation  to  say 
positively  whether  it  would  pay  to  use  buds  from  se¬ 


lected  trees,  yet  I  am  testing  the  matter  somewhat, 
and  if  I  were  to  set  another  orchard  I  would  give  it  a 
fair  trial.  h.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 


BEST  VARIETIES  AND  BE  SI  LOCATIONS. 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  following  closely 
the  discussion  going  on  among  fruit  growers  and 
fruit  papers  both  east  and  west,  as  to  which  are  the 
best  varieties,  and  also  as  to  the  location  of  the  best 
fruit  sections.  If  I  have  learned  anything  from  the 
discussion,  it  has  been  about  mankind,  more  than 
about  fruit  growing,  for,  like  the  patriot’s  country, 
the  fruit  grower’s  best  fruit  always  grows  at  home. 
According  to  men  of  high  authority,  there  is  only  a 
small  place  in  the  wide  world,  where  the  apple  will 
grow  to  perfection  in  color  and  quality,  but  the  diffi- 
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culty  lies  in  the  effort  to  get  this  spot  to  make  a  per¬ 
manent  settlement,  as  it  seems  to  be  of  migratory 
habits.  From  one  report  it  is  in  Maine;  with  the 
next  it  has  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  mountain  val¬ 
leys  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Now  we  hear  of 
this  ideal  region  being  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson;  but  again  the  perfect  conditions  and  perfect 
fruit  are  found  in  the  lake  regions  exclusively.  There 
is  no  enterprise,  however,  but  what  the  West  seems 
to  be  able  to  go  the  East  one  better.  So  it  is  when 
it  comes  to  growing  fine  apples — on  paper.  Iowa 
claims  to  have  shown  the  finest  apples  at  the  Pan- 
American,  while  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas  beat 
the  world  at  the  Paris  Exposition;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  California  and  the  Pacific  States  always 
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claim  everything,  everywhere.  Indiana  won  first  on 
high-quality  apples  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  and 
the  Ozark  region  claims  to  grow  Ben  Davis  apples  as 
delicious  as  New  York  Bartlett  pears.  It  begins  to 
look  as  though  ink  and  prejudice  are  as  strong  factors 
as  soil  and  sunshine  in  making  some  apple  sections 
noted.  After  all,  isn’t  it  fair  to  say  that  quality  In 
fruit  is  half  a  matter  of  sentiment,  and  color  largely 
the  result  of  care?  Nature  is  not  partial  to  man  nor 
locality,  although  she  may  seem  to  be  toward 
methods.  The  same  sun  that  puts  stripes  on  the  Ben 
Davis  paints  blushes  on  the  Baldwin.  In  the  way  of 
fruit  production,  the  West  asks  no  favors  of  the  East, 
and  the  East  need  have  no  fear  of  the  West  If,  in 
their  enthusiasm,  they  should  both  plant  too  largely, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  scab  and  the  scale,  bitter 
rot  and  blight,  may  be  relied  on  to  prevent  any  over¬ 
production  of  fine  fruit.  j.  f.  m. 


A  " RESOLUTION "  DUEL 

Our  western  friends  mean  business  from  the  start.  The 
Northwest  Wool  Growers'  Association  met  recently  and 
passed  the  following  resolutions: 

“Whereas,  There  is  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  to  compel 
the  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  butter  to  refrain 
from  putting  coloring  matter  in  the  compound,  so  that  it 
looks  like  butter,  under  penalty  of  paying  a  heavy  tax 
that  would  be  practically  prohibitory,  and, 

“Whereas,  If  the  said  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would 
practically  abolish  the  manufacture  of  this  healthful  and 
desirable  substitute  for  butter,  and, 

“Whereas,  The  use  of  oleomargarine  among  stockmen 
on  the  plains  and  mountains  has  been  almost  universal 
and  is  the- only  butter  that  is  practicable  for  such  use,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  keeping  qualities,  and, 

“Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  addition  of  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  to  oleomargarine  in  its  manufacture  is  harmless  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  consequently  makes  it 
more  palatable,  and, 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  legislation  is  vicious,  uncalled 
for  and  class  legislation  of  the  worst  kind,  as  it  builds  up 
one  industry  for  another  equally  as  meritorious;  therefore, 
be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Pacific  Northwest  Wool  Growers’ 
Association  most  emphatically  protests  against  the  pass¬ 
age  of  said  bill,  and  that  the  members  of  this  Association 
are  urged  to  write  their  Members  in  Congress  and  Sen¬ 
ators  demanding  that  they  use  their  efforts  to  defeat  such 
obnoxious  legislation.’’ 

The  friends  of  oleo  made  great  capital  out  of  this,  try¬ 
ing  to  show  that  all  far  western  farmers  were  against 
honest  butter.  The  cow  has  good  friends  yet  in  Montana. 
They  did  not  fall  down  and  whine.  They  waited  until  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  met  and  then  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  H.  B.  C.  Colville,  offered  this  resolution,  which  was 
passed— with  only  one  lonesome  negative  vote: 

“Whereas,  There  is  pending  in  the  Senate  a  bill  to  com¬ 
pel  the  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  to  pay  a  tax  on 
their  excellent  product,  if  colored  so  as  to  allow  them  and 
others  to  sell  it  as  the  product  formed  by  colabors  of 
the  dairy  cow  and  the  farmer’s  wife;  ana  to  compel  them 
to  sell  their  excellent  product  on  its  own  merits  or  lose 
money; 

“Whereas,  If  said  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would  put 
a  stop  to  a  fraud  that  has  been  robbing  the  owner  of  a 
cow  for  years; 

“Whereas,  The  use  of  oleomargarine  among  stockmen 
on  the  plains  and  mountains  can  still  be  continued  at  the 
same  rates  if  their  tastes  prefer  it  to  good  butter; 

"Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  addition  of  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  to  oleomargarine,  if  harmless  and  adding  greatly  to 
its  appearance,  has  led  away  many  otherwise  innocent 
persons  from  the  paths  of  truth  to  their  ultimate  dam¬ 
nation; 

“Whereas,  The  proposed  legislation  is  beneficial,  moral, 
much  wanted  by  producers  and  consumers  of  butter 
whose  numbers  are  millions: 

“Resolved,  That  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Montana, 
the  farmers  attending  the  institute,  and  their  friends  and 
relatives  here  assembled,  emphatically  protest  against  the 
resolutions  of  the  Wool  Growers’  .association  lately  adopt¬ 
ed  at  Helena  on  this  subject;  that  the  members  and  others 
here  present  be  requested  to  write  their  Senators  urging 
them  to  support  the  bill  placing  a  tax  on  oleomargarine 
colored  to  represent  pure  butter;  and  that  the  secretary 
be  ordered  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Mon¬ 
tana  Senators  in  Washington.” 

That's  what  you  may  call  business!  The  combination  of 
apple  and  cow  pulled  the  wool  olf  the  eyes  of  the  sheep 
men.  There  were  over  500  persons  present  at  this  meeting. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  fat  stock  interests  of  Montana 
are  being  rapidly  supplanted  by  fruit  growers  and  general 
farmers.  Good  for  the  Montana  farmer! 


Quick  Gardening  in  Cuba. 

R.  N.-Y.  readers  may  be  Interested  to  hear  from  our 
garden  (see  page  103),  29  days  from  planting.  The  peas, 
Nott’s  Excelsior,  stand  10  to  12  inches,  and  are  in  blos¬ 
som.  The  beans.  Black  Wax,  are  nearly  the  same  height, 
and  almost  ready  to  blossom.  The  Lima  beans,  Early 
Jersey,  are  in  poorer  soil  near  the  fence,  and  have  not 
grown  as  fast  as  I  expected;  the  tendrils  now  reach  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  tomatoes  are  3%  inches  high, 
with  a  spread  of  six  inches.  The  lettuce  leaves  are  2% 
inches  broad.  The  onions  have  made  a  growth  of  six 
inches  above  the  ground.  We  had  our  first  mess  of  rad¬ 
ishes,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip,  21  days  from  the  time  of 
planting,  and  have  had  them  almost  every  day  since, 
almost  as  tender  and  juicy  as  strawberries.  The  thin¬ 
nings  of  the  beets  have  given  us  one  mess  of  greens. 
The  egg  plant  and  some  of  the  lettuce  next  to  the  Lima 
beans  have  made  a  poor  growth.  Several  other  irregular¬ 
ities  in  growth  make  me  think  that  our  garden  is  much 
less  fertile  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and  needs  fer¬ 
tilizers.  I  expect  to  get  the  street-sweepings  of  the  city 
for  this  purpose.  elmer  e.  hubbard. 

Cardenas,  Cuba, 
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SHORT  FRUIT  ROTES. 

New  Peaches.— I  have  both  Frances  and 
CapL  Ede  peaches  in  my  orchard.  Neither 
of  them  has  fruited  yet,  nor  do  I  expect 
them  to  do  so  this  year.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  here  that  the  Ede  sets  too  much 
fruit,  and  this  is  a  serious  fault,  as  far 
as  peach  growing  for  market  is  concerned. 
The  Frances,  so  far  as  1  know,  will  be  an 
acquisition.  It  comes  in  just  after  the 
Elberta  and  fills  up  a  gap  very  nicely. 
Both,  however,  are  yellow  peaches,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  planting  of  yellow  peaches 
in  the  near  future  may  be  overdone.  I 
have  most  of  the  new  peaches,  but  my  or¬ 
chards  are  largely  of  the  following  kinds, 
and.  so  far,  I  know  of  nothing  better: 
Champion,  Elberta,  Oldmixon,  Wheatland, 
Stump,  Smock  and  Heath  Cling.  Those 
are,  I  think,  about  the  best  for  market 
purposes,  and,  while  I  may  plant  freely 
of  the  Frances  in  the  near  future,  I  should 
advise  going  slow  with  tne  Ede.  w.  j. 

Godfrey,  Ill. 

I  have  not  fruited  the  Frances  yet,  and 
but  one  tree  of  Capt.  Ede,  and  that  only 
one  year.  I  do  not  consider  the  Capt. 
Ede  likely  to  be  of  great  market  value, 
as  it  follows  rather  closely  after  the  El¬ 
berta,  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  size  and 
appearance,  but  not  in  quality.  I  am  not 
ready  to  condemn  it  on  this  scanty  trial, 
however.  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 

Ohio. 

W estern  Pear  Growing.— On  page  65,  C. 
H.  Chapin,  of  Colorado,  is  advised  to  graft 
his  Anjou  pears  with  Bartlett.  The  ad¬ 
vice  is  given,  no  doubt,  from  the  results 
of  experience  in  the  East,  and  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  it  is  not  good  for  the  West,  for  the 
following  reasons:  The  Anjou  tree  is 
much  larger,  and  therefore  bears  more 
than  the  Bartlett,  and,  as  it  ripens  about 
three  weeks  later,  it  is  in  demand  at  about 
the  same  price  as  the  other;  though  it  is 
not  so  fine  in  quality,  it  is  larger  and  looks 
fully  as  well;  therefore,  I  consider  Mr. 
Chapin  has  made  no  mistake,  unless  he 
has  to  ship  a  great  distance,  for  Anjou 
will  not  keep  quite  so  well  as  Bartlett.  I 
think  we  are  mistaken  when  we  plant  so 
many  of  the  popular  varieties— the  Elberta 
peach,  Bartlett  pear,  etc.,  and  glut  the 
market  in  their  season,  while  earlier  and 
later  varieties  bring  better  prices.  My 
Clapp  pear  trees  net  considerably  more 
than  Bartlett.  J-  m.  f. 

Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Ben  Davis  Matters.— I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  editorial  on  page  94,  regard¬ 
ing  the  planting  of  Ben  Davis.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  laid  down  is  certainly  right,  and  the 
tendency  of  which  you  speak  toward 
planting  less  Ben  Davis  will  probably  come 
into  play  in  time.  For  the  present,  how¬ 
ever,  I  feel  certain  from  careful  investi¬ 
gations  which  I  have  recently  made  that 
Ben  Davis  is  being  very  largely  planted 
throughout  the  East.  One  other  point  on 
which  I  have  recently  changed  my  mind 
is  brought  up  by  you.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  I  had  the  pleasure  of  acting  on  the 
committee  of  judges  and  of  making  a 
close  examination  of  a  number  of  samples 
of  Ben  Davis.  These  were  without  excep¬ 
tion  very  fine.  The  general  average  of  the 
several  samples  was  above  anything  I 
ever  saw  in  Kansas  or  Missouri,  and  the 
best  lots  were  as  good  as  I  ever  saw  any¬ 
where,  the  color  being  especially  fine.  The 
lot  which  took  the  first  prize  was  grown  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  which,  as  you  real¬ 
ize,  is  a  long  way  from  Kansas  or  Mis¬ 
souri — just  about  as  far  as  it  could  be  in 
this  country,  'a he  Ben  Davis  question  is 
a  big  question  and  an  interesting  one,  and 
it  is  not  yet  settled.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Notes  on  Raspberries.— It  is  now  25 
years  since  the  Cuthbert  raspberry  was  in¬ 
troduced.  At  that  time  it  was  being  re¬ 
tailed  at  25  cents  a  plant.  Even  at  this 
high  price  there  was  a  lively  demand  for 
the  stock.  This  was  the  time  when  The 
R.  N.-Y.  sent  through  the  mails  free  two 
plants  to  each  of  its  subscribers  who  ap¬ 
plied  for  them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  seemed  to 
recognize  the  value  of  this  new  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  Cuthbert  has  surely  sus¬ 
tained  the  faith  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  in  it 
from  the  beginning.  Since  its  introduction 
probably  no  other  variety  of  the  small 
fruits  has  given  such  general  satisfaction. 
It  has  grown  and  thrived  in  localities 
where  other  varieties  of  raspberries  would 
scarcely  exist,  particularly  in  some  of  the 
southern  sections  of  the  country.  Taking 
it  all  in  all,  it  has  been  the  most  generally 
adaptable  raspberry  in  the  fruit-growing 
districts.  Perhaps  it  has  been  cultivated 
more  than  all  other  sorts  combined  for 
tHe  family  garden,  and  grown  more  largely 
than  any  single  variety  for  market  pur¬ 
poses.  Even  for  the  last  three  years 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in 
the  planting  of  the  Cuthbert.  It  is  yet  a 
grand  old  reliable  raspberry,  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.  should  feel  proud  that  it  was  so 
largely  instrumental  in  giving  the  prom¬ 
inence  ft  so  well  deserved.  The  Marlboro 
was  sent  out  three  years  later.  It  has 
been  a  good  variety,  too;  in  many  ways, 


perhaps,  more  popular  than  the  Cuthbert, 
but,  unlike  the  preceding,  its  popularity 
has  been  restricted  materially.  Marlboro 
is,  so  to  speak,  a  local  berry,  and  not 
adaptable  to  varied  climatic  conditions. 
However,  where  it  does  thrive  and  is  at 
its  best,  along  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
and  in  some  other  especially  suited  locali¬ 
ties,  it  is  a  marvel  of  productiveness; 
large  fruit,  fine  flavor  and  superb  ship¬ 
ping  qualities.  The  Marlboro  is  eight  to 
10  days  earlier  than  Cuthbert,  and  where 
it  can  be  successfully  grown  is  the  more 
profitable  market  fruit  of  the  two. 

T.  J.  DWYER. 

Eastern  Apples.— The  eastern  apple 
grower  has  good  cause  to  look  with  ap¬ 
prehension  at  western  competition.  But  so 
also  has  the  grower  of  almost  every  other 
shipable  horticultural  or  agricultural  prod¬ 
uct.  It  is  possible  that  the  earlier  varie¬ 
ties  might  be  more  profitable  than  the 
later,  but  it  is  certain  that  on  account  of 
their  being  more  perishable  there  will  be 
much  more  danger  of  "glutted”  markets. 
As  to  varieties,  we  can  only  say  that  for 
ourselves  we  have  been  planting  the  past 
Autumn  Yellow  Harvest,  Red  Astrakhan, 
Williams  Early,  Early  Hagloe,  Graven- 
stein,  Smokehouse,  Grimes,  Baldwin,  Ben 
Davis,  York  Imperial  and  Rome  Beauty, 
and  hope  to  plant  some  Jonathan  and 
Smith  Cider.  It  will  pay  no  one  to  plant 
apples  for  market  in  the  East,  who  will 
not  give  timely  and  adequate  attention  to 
his  trees  and  to  his  fruit. 

New  Jersey.  emmor  Roberts. 

Profits  in  Pears.— The  pear  has  now  be¬ 
come  quite  as  important  a  fruit  as  the 
apple.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so, 
too,  for  it  is  a  grand  luscious,  healthful, 
fruit,  and  one  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  its 
natural  state  for  some  six  or  seven  months 
of  the  year,  and,  as  all  well  know,  for  a 
canned  dessert  for  the  entire  year.  A  list 
of  good  varieties  that  give  pretty  general 
satisfaction  over  a  wide  area  of  country, 
covering  the  entire  season  from  very  early 
to  very  late,  would  be  about  as  follows, 
ripening  in  the  order  named:  Wilder, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Sheldon, 
Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  d’ Anjou,  Winter  Nelis, 
Easter  Beurre.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  desirable  varieties  besides  those 
here  named,  and  no  doubt  this  list  would 
be  modified  by  many  growers,  and  to  good 
advantage,  too,  in  many  cases  to  suit  in¬ 
dividual  tastes  as  well  as  local  conditions 
and  market  requirements.  The  above  re¬ 
marks  remind  us  that  a  large  and  success¬ 
ful  fruit  grower  recently  showed  us  sev¬ 
eral  returns  he  had  from  his  commission 
merchant  in  New  York  City  for  his  Seckel 
pears;  $3  per  bushel,  not  for  a  single  bushel 
or  two,  nor  for  a  separate  shipment  either, 
but  for  many  different  consignments, 
each  one  comprising  many  bushels  of  fruit. 
His  Beurre  Bose  were  bringing  him  from 
$2  to  $2.50  per  bushel.  This  fruit  was,  of 
course,  grown  by  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  business,  and  gives  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  the  details  at  the  proper  time. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  reason  for  these 
high  prices,  and  his  great  success  in  the 
profitable  production  of  this  valuable 
fruit.  t.  J.  d. 


The  Lutie  Grape : 

The  Lutie  grape  grows  rampantly  and 
bears  abundantly,  but  the  fruit  is  tender- 
skinned  and  shells  too  readily  for  use  in 
market.  Its  quality  is  liked  by  many.  It 
it  large  and  compact  in  cluster,  and  the 
berries  as  large  as  Concord,  color  dark 
red,  season  with  Delaware.  I  do  not  know 
Lucile.  J.  s.  BREECE. 

North  Carolina. 

We  have  grown  the  Lutie  grape  for  some 
years,  and  though  it  was  much  praised 
some  years  sgo,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
speak  very  highly  of  it.  My  stock  came 
from  Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner,  nence  1 
reckon  is  correct.  It  is  a  vigorous,  healthy- 
growing  plant,  the  fruit  bunches  medium 
to  large,  and  compact,  the  berries  large 
and  globular,  with  a  rather  thick  and 
tough  skin.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  juicy, 
with  slightly  subacid  flavor  and  decided 
mustiness.  We  consider  it  a  productive 
variety  of  fairly  good  fruit.  It  is  not  an 
early  grape,  the  season  here  at  2,000  feet 
elevation,  being  August  25  to  September 
5,  hence  it  is  not  in  the  class  with  Moore’s 
Early,  Concord  or  Niagara.  We  have 
grown  here  about  150  kinds  of  grapes,  and 
can  say  we  know  of  no  early  red  grape 
that  compares  with  Niagara  in  hardiness 
and  productiveness  in  this  climate  and 
soil.  We  think  very  highly  of  the  Brigh¬ 
ton,  but  it  is  a  second-season  grape,  and 
is  more  delicate  than  Niagara,  but  of 
higher  quality.  Brilliant  is  a  third-season 
grape,  not  strictly  red,  but  a  beautiful 
purple,  turning  to  crimson,  and  quite 
hardy  and  productive.  I  have  not  tested 
Lucile.  1  regret  that  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  a  red  grape  which  will  fill  the  season 
your  correspondent  desires. 

Va.  Experiment  Station,  w.  b.  axwood. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Floral  Novelty  of  the  Age 


New 

Hardy  Rose 

Soleil  d’Or 

(J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1900.) 

Colors:  Orange-Yellow,  Nasturtium- 
Red,  Golden-Yellow,  Bright-Rose. 

Characteristics:  Floriferous,  Robust, 
Hardy,  Highly  Fragrant. 

Flowers:  Large,  Full,  Globular,  In¬ 
curved  center. 

This  remarkable  novelty,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  old  Persian  Yellow  and  the 
h.  p.  Antoine  Ducher,  forms  a  distinctly 
new  type,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  meritorious 
results  ever  produced  by  the  skill  of  the 
hybridizer.  It  may  be  grown  in  any 
garden  as  readily  as  the  most  hardy 
perennial,  and  yields  to  no  flower  in  the 
beauty  and  startling  richness  of  its  col¬ 
oring.  Price  $1.00  each. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  Established  1840. 

Most  complete  collections  of  hardy  fruits,  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  roses,  her¬ 
baceous  and  climbing  plants  in  America.  Lowest 
prices  compatible  with  the  highest  cultivation. 
Descriptive  illustrated  catalogue  on  application. 


HILL  AND  DIG  POTATOES 


with  our  Improved  Hiller  and  Digger,  and  do  it 
easier,  quicker,  and  better  than  with  any  other  im¬ 
plement.  I n  use  15  years.  With  digger  attachment 
you  have  two  implements  for  the  price  of 
one.  Hiller  with  wheel  $5. Stt.  Hil- 
ler  andDigger  attachment,  $7 .7  <>. 

JOHN  D0RSCH  &  SONS,  ^  "  "" 

226  Wells  St..  "T 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  ^ 


monials 


IDEAL 
SAP  SPOUT 

Made  open  or  closed.  Send  for  dealers’ 
price  list  and  catalogue  of  fuU  line  of 

MAPLE  BUG  Alt  GOODS. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Berry 
Baskets 

of  the  Best  Quality  at 
Manufacturers'  Lowest 
Cash  Price. 

Peach 
Baskets 

2,  4,  (i,  8,  1U,  12,  14  and 
16-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc 

Write  for  new  1902  Catalogue. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1884. 

TELEPHONES 

Guaranteed  Perfect  and 
Very  niest  Muuey 
can  Buy. 

FARMERS 

who  want  a  really  service¬ 
able,  durable  instrument 
—  good  value  for  the  price 
and  a  telephone  that  will 
always  be  a  pleasure  and 
a  satisfaction  should  send 
for  our  catalog  of  modern 
telephones. — Sent  Free. 

Williams  Electric  Co., 

80  Seneca  St.,  Cleveland,  ^ 


POPULAR  SENTIMENT  Spirit 

-  -  standing  “a  Com¬ 
bine”  may  be  a 
,gotRl  thing.  It  all 
depends.  Here  is 
one  we  venture  to 
think  will  appeal  to 
THE  DISCRIMINATING  EYE 
of  the  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  kind 
of  machinery. 
catalogue  free. 

St.  Albans  Foundry  &  Implement  Co.,  St.  Albans, Vt. 


Send  for 
Catalogue, 


FARM  CARTS, 

Two  Wheel  and  Four  Wheel. 

HAY  RIGGINGS 
To  fit  our  Carts. 

AMES  PLOW  CO., 

64  MARKET  ST., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


STAR  PATTERN 
,  BILLINGS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


LIVINGSTON'S 

Extra  Early  Ohio  Potato 

“TRUE  BLUE  STOCK." 

The  most  profitable  potato  to  grow  for  a  real  early , besides  it’s  a  good  winter  keeper. 
Livingston’s  Banner  Potato,  beautiful  white  skin,  great  yielder,  flesh 
white  as  flour,  quality  XXX.  Medium  to  late.  Both  stocks  were  grown  “  away 
north.'"  Write  for  prices  on  a  bushel  or  car.  Seed  Annual  Free. 

LIVINGSTON  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  309,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


ilCIU  flATC  The  Colden  Fleece 
HEW  UA  I  0  A  Perfect  Wonder 

Originated  ia  Genesee  Co  ,  New  York.  Yielded  the  pa9t  season  108  bushels  per  acre, 
while  the  yield  of  others  was  but  35  to  50  bushels.  Spikes  or  breast  contain  three  full 
kernels,  while  other  oats  give  but  two.  Strong,  vigorous  straw;  does  not  lodge;  43  to  44 
lbs.  to  bushel.  Owing  to  its  remarkable  stooling  qualities  1*4  bushels  will  seed  an  acre, 
nescriptive  catalogue  on  application.  Prices,  by  mail,  postage  paid,  1  lb.,  36  cts.;  3 
lbs.  *1.00.  By  freight  or  express,  peck,  70  cts.;  legal  bushel  (33  lbs.),  *3.00.  Sack  of 
3  legal  bushels  for  *6  00.  Address 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


Latest  from  Washington 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  22,  1900. 

Chas.  Traylor,  Adobe  Walls,  Tex. 

Dear  Sir Your  request  for  seed  of  Turkestan  Alfalfa 
has  been  received.  I  regret  to  state  that  our  sup¬ 
ply  is  exhausted.  Seed  can  probably  be  secured 
from  Currie  Bros,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JARED  G.  SMITH,  Assistant  in  charge. 

We  have  the  only  stock  of  Turkestan  Alfalfa  seed  in  the 
U.  S.— Government  reports  say:  It  is  hardier  than  ordinary 
Alfalfa;  stands  drouth  and  freezing  better;  gives  better  results  in  alkali-soils; 
sprouts  and  starts  quicker,  grows  faster  and  makes  greater  yield.  Produces  five  crops  a 

-  year.  Start  a  field  this  spring  sure.  Illustrated  Catalogue 

and  Special  Prices  free. 

CURRIE  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN,  Farm  Dept.  35,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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1  lb  by  mull,  50c;  by  expre»» 
op  freight,  lfllbsi  ♦8.011;  35 
lb»,  (>6.75;  100  lbs.  (35.00 


Rocky  Ford  Musk  Melon. 

By  far  the  most  popular  of  the  small  or  basket  melons. 
I-iuit  oval,  slightly  ribbed, densely  covered  with  coarse  net¬ 
ting,  flesh  thick,  green,  very  sweet  and  highly  flavored.  We 
have  a  fine  stock  of  this  and  other  Melon  Seed,  also  all  other 
kinds  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Tools,  Garden  Im¬ 
plements,  etc,  Write  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  12, 
describing  all  of  these  things.  It  is  FREE.  Write  to-day. 
GRIFFITH  A.  TURNER  CO.,  205  N.  Paca  St..  Baltimore.  IHd. 
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Catalogues  of  the  Season 

REVIEWS  OF  LEADING  NOVELTIES. 


Reasoner  Bros.,  uneco,  Fla. — Nine¬ 
teenth  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Palm 
Nurseries,  66  pages.  There  are  many 
line  illustrations  and  a  colored  plate  of 
Croton  (Codiseum)  picturatum.  The 
finest  catalogue  in  the  United  States  de¬ 
voted  to  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
fruits  and  plants.  Full  lists  of  all  de¬ 
sirable  plants  known  to  succeed  in  the 
South,  and  a  treasure  house  of  green¬ 
house  subjects. 

R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. — Catalogue  of  seeds,  plants,  bulbs 
and  garden  sundries,  120  pages,  hand¬ 
some  colored  cover,  illustrating  tuber¬ 
ous  Begonias  and  hollyhocks.  A  large, 
well-planned  catalogue,  listing  all  gar¬ 
den  requisites  from  seeds  to  greenhouse 
boilers.  The  novelties  offered  have  been 
carefully  selected;  all  doubtful  varieties 
being  excluded.  A  special  feature  is 
made  of  Dahlias  and  fine  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias. 

M.  Crawford  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 
—Catalogue  for  strawberry  plants,  24 
pages.  One  of  the  most  readable  and  re¬ 
liable  catalogues  devoted  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  fruit.  The  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong  points  of  all  the  varieties  listed 
are  given  without  bias.  The  Miller  and 
Challenge  are  the  star  novelties  of  the 
year.  Both  are  large  commercial  ber¬ 
ries,  midseason  to  late.  Challenge  is 
claimed  to  resist  drought  better  than 
others.  There  is  also  a  large  list  of  new 
varieties  from  other  sources.  The 
Gladiolus  business  of  this  firm  has  been 
sold  to  Chas.  Betscher,  Canal  Dover,  0. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. — Catalogue  for  1902,  42  pages,  litho¬ 
graphed  cover,  showing  plums,  peaches, 
apples,  and  the  New  Thanksgiving 
prune.  The  latter  is  claimed  to  be  the 
longest  keeper  of  any  known  plum.  It 
has  been  kept  until  the  middle  of  Janu¬ 
ary;  said  to  be  of  superior  flavor  to 
most  varieties,  being  rich  and  sugary, 
it  ripens  in  October,  and  can  be  kept  un¬ 
til  it  dries  up  without  rotting.  Not 
much  is  said  about  the  tree  or  its  bear¬ 
ing  propensities.  There  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations,  and  the  list  of 
fruits,  large  and  small,  is  very  full.  The 
Itathbun  blackberry  is  given  deserved 
prominence. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
Seed  Annual  for  3902,  100  pages;  colored 
cover,  showing  “Best”  table  beets,  and 
plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  The 
[ceberg  watermelon  is  offered  as  the 
best  shipping  melon  yet  produced,  and 
a  great  improvement  on  Kolb’s  Gem  in 
appearance  and  quality.  The  Defender 
muskmelon  has  about  the  same  place 
in  its  class,  being  very  firm,  even  in  size, 
of  good  appearance  and  excellent  flavor. 
Nolte’s  Earliest  tomato  is  considered 
superior  to  all  of  the  “first  early”  varie¬ 
ties,  beating  the  popular  Atlantic  Prize 
in  earliness,  vigor  and  productiveness. 
There  are  other  specialties,  among 
which  is  Jaensch’s  Victrix  sugar  beet, 
claimed  to  contain  18  to  20  per  cent 
sugar.  It  is  the  result  of  long  selection. 

The  Storks  &  Harrison  Co.,  Paines- 
ville,  O. — Catalogue  of  general  nursery 
stock,  seeds  and  plants;  170  pages;  col¬ 
ored  cover,  showing  roses  and  new  vege¬ 
tables.  Hundreds  of  illustrations.  A 
very  comprehensive  catalogue,  including 
about  everything  in  the  way  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  ornamentals  one  cares  to 
plant.  This  well-known  firm  carries  an 
immense  stock,  grown  in  nearly  1,000 
acres  of  land.  The  lists  of  varieties  in 
every  department  are  surprisingly  full. 
The  new  Cumberland  cucumber  is  of¬ 
fered  as  a  great  improvement  on  the 
standard  White  Spine.  It  is  vigorous 
and  productive,  the  fruits  are  thickly 
set  with  fine  spines  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face,  and  are  always  very  straight  and 
even.  The  Dewey  peach  is  highly  in¬ 
dorsed,  and  large  foreign  currant  Comet 
offered  at  a  moderate  price. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York. — 
Everything  for  the  Garden,  192  pages; 
elegant  cover  showing  Pan-American 
views  in  colors,  and  colored  plates  of 
new  vegetables,  flowers  and  fruits.  The 
statement  that  this  splendid  annual  is 
fully  up  to  its  predecessors  implies  high 
praise,  but  falls  short  of  the  truth,  as 
(he  present  issue  is  in  many  respects  the 
best.  Many  new  things  are  offered, 
among  which  is  a  collection  of  lettuces 
named  Precocity,  Density  and  Im¬ 
mensity,  according  to  their  varying 
characteristics;  also  the  new  Express 
cos,  an  early  heading  variety  of  the 
tall-leaved  or  Romaine  type.  Several 
new  Hybrid  Tea  roses,  the  product  of 
American  skill  in  plant-breeding,  are  in¬ 
troduced.  All  the  foreign  seed  novelties 
are  offered  with  introducer’s  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  without  guarantee. 


Louis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  grapevines  and  general  nursery 
stock,  34  pages.  Mr.  Roesch  has  issued 
a  finer  catalogue  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  assortment  of  varieties  is 
much  extended,  and  a  number  of  beauti¬ 
ful  half-tone  illustrations  added.  A  fine 
lot  of  Oriental  and  hybrid  plums  is  of¬ 
fered,  and  the  Early  Daisy  and  Lucile 
grapes  strongly  recommended,  the  first 
as  the  earliest  black  grape,  and  the 
Lucile  as  a  hardy  and  reliable  red  va¬ 
riety.  Both  seem  to  be  of  ordinary 
quality. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  Chicago  and 
New  York. — Catalogue  of  seeds,  plants 
and  garden  requisites,  112  pages,  colored 
cover  representing  nasturtiums  and 
vegetables.  The  plate  of  nasturtiums  is 
exceedingly  well  done.  This  issue  is  the 
finest  ever  sent  out  by  this  prominent 
house,  and  celebrates  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  business.  An  im¬ 
mense  collection,  offering  everything 
likely  to  be  of  value  in  the  garden,  in¬ 
cluding  all  foreign  and  domestic  novel¬ 
ties.  The  Syracuse  muskmelon,  Mam¬ 
moth  pepper,  the  Rose,  and  Vaughan’s 
Model  tomato  are  prominent  specialties 
not  found  elsewhere. 

T.  J.  Dwyer  &  Son,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. — 
Dwyer’s  Spring  Catalogue,  nineteenth 
edition;  72  pages,  with  colored  plates  of 
apples,  deciduous  ornamental  trees  and 
roses.  The  usual  interesting  and  com¬ 
plete  annual  issued  by  this  progressive 
firm  has  been  enlarged  and  re-written. 
Much  new  and  valuable  information  is 
given  concerning  varieties,  the  planting 
and  care  of  fruits  and  ornamentals,  and 
decoration  of  the  home  grounds.  The 
varieties  listed  include  all  reliable 
standards,  and  the  really  valuable  tested 
novelties.  William  Belt  is  recommended 
as  the  most  profitable  strawberry  in 
their  vicinity.  We  know  it  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  in  quality. 


GRAIN-0!  GRAIN-0! 

Remember  that  name  when  you  want  a  delicious, 
appetizing,  nourishing  food  drink  to  take  the  place 
of  coffee.  Sold  hy  all  grocers  and  liked  by  all  who 
have  used  it.  GraIu-0  is  made  of  pure  grain,  it  aids 
digestion  and  strengthens  the  nerves.  It  is  not  a 
stimulant  hut  a  health  builder  and  the  children  as 
well  as  the  adults  can  drink  it  with  great  benefit. 
Costs  about  Mas  much  as  coffee.  15c.  and  2ac.  pet 
package.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Grain-O 
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H  I  G  H  -  G  R  A  D  E 

Carden  Seeds 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE 
37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  Ne  w  York 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free 
to  all  applicauts. 


Wood’s  Seeds. 


Cow  Peas. 


The  Famous 
Forage  Crop 
and  Soil 
Improvers. 

4VE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  for  these  and  all 
Southern  specialties,  including  Soja  Beans, 
Velvet  Beans,  Pearl  or  Cat=tail  Millet,  Teosintc 
Berm uua  Grass,  Ensilage  Corn,  Spanish  Pea- 
nuts,  Chufas,  Sorghums,  etc. 

.  n.te  h'r  Prices,  and  our  interesting  Catalogue 

giving  full  information  about  these  crops.  b 

I*  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


74th  Year. 


Prize 

Medal 


BUiST’S 

SEEDS 

for  the 

Garden  and  Farm 


are  grown  from 

Selected  Seed  Stocks 

and  are  the  FINKST 
that  can  be  produced.  They  are  the 

Best  Seeds  for  Private 
Gardens  or  Market  Gardeners 

where  Purity  and  Quality 

is  of  so  much  importance. 

Send  for  Buist’s  Garden  Guide  fer  1!K)2; 
142  pages.  It  is  not  simply  a  catalogue,  hut 
full  of  desirable  and  important  information 
on  gardening,  including  a  Calendar  of 
monthly  operations.  I.arge  purchasers  of 
seeds  should  also  send  for  our  Wholesale 
Market  Gardeners’  Price  List.  Both  ure 
mailed  free. 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY, 

Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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?■*  We  have  been  the  originali 
introducers  of  more  varieties 
of  squash  than  all  our  brother  seed  men 
combined.  Here’s  a  partiatlist :  . 

Hubbard,  Marblehead,  Victor,  Warren 
Butman,  Chestnut  and  Golden  Bronze. 
Our  annual  catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  seed  sent  Free. 

If  you  want  the  purest 

.  ^l^gras8  seed  8ol(1  *n 

f  O  S.  try  ours. 

J.J.H. GREGORY 
vl  &  SON, 

Marblehead, 

'  Mass. 


Reliable  Farm  Seeds 

GROWN  EXPRESSLY  FOR  SEED. 

POTATOES  -Early.  Bovee.  Fortune.  Michigan, 
Harvest,  $1.10  per  bush.  Late.— Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Carman  No.  3,  $1  per  bush.,  in  3or  4-bush,  barrels. 

Henderson's. Clydesdale  Oats. 

Success  Beardless  Barley. 

Mammoth  Yellow  and  Learning  Dent  Corn.  “Ja¬ 
panese”  and  “  Golden  Southern”  Millet.  Recleaned  < 
Timothy.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape.  Send  for  Price  List.  1 
Cash  with  order;  Monev  Order  P.  O.  Caledonia,  N.Y.  j 
D.  C.  MCPHERSON  SEED  CO., 

Pine  View  Farm.  Garbutt,  N.  Y.  I 
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have  been  the  standard  of  excellence 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  were  awarded 
the  GOLD  MEDAL  both  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  and  Pan-American 
1901.  Our  101st  Annual  Catalogue  is  in 
every  respect  the  most  complete,  most 
reliable,  and  most  beautiful  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  Annuals. 

Write  for  it.  We  mall  it  free. 


J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

(Late  of  1.5  John  Street) 

36  C0RTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


BURPEE’S  seeds  ■ss.jg  3  as 

v  ■  8. 1  ■■  OH  If  you  want  the  choicest  vegetables  or  most  beautiful  flowers 

you  should  read  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1902  , — so  well  known  as  the 
Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all.  Better  send  your  address 

TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


MY  Silver  Anni- 
versary  Cata¬ 
logue  contains 
everything  iu  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs 
worth  growing.  It 
is  the  Seed  Book  of 
the  year.  Eight 
colored  plates.  Free 
to  all  who  apply  hy 
letter;  no  postals. 

Address 

Wm.  Henry  Maule, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Maule 
Seed  Business 
is  25  Years  Old 
This  Year. 

We  want 
YOU  to  try 


DREER’S  SEEDS 


“and  make  the.  following  remarkable  offer  to  introduce  them  to  those 
who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  the  most  reliable  seed  sent  out 

,  VCPCTAR!  C  C  Crosby’s  Beet, White  Spine  Cucumber,  Wonderful  lettuce; 
j  1 CUC  I  flukCw  Moss  Curled  Parsley,  Cardinal  Radish,  Stone  Tomato. 

Vl  nufCDC  Branching  Asters,  Diadem  Pinks,  Nastnrtimn, Large  Flowering 
r  LU  if  CnO  Phlox,  Slurley  Poppy,  Eckford’s  Sweet  Peas. 

.blither  collection  of  six  full  size  packets  for  15  ots.,  or  both  collections  for  85  cents,  and 
,  in  addition  we  send  FREE  to  every  purchaser  GREEK'S  GARDEN  CALENDAR 
the  handsomest  and  most  complete  catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 
‘ever  issued :  a  Book  of  80S  pages,  with  beautiful  lithographed  and 
embossed  covers,  and  four  colored  plates  of  choice  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables.  If  collections  are  not  wanted,  but  you  intend  purchasing 
Seeds,  Plants  or  Bulbs,  \v,e  will  send  catalogue  free,  if  you 
mention  this  papet. 

|  Truckers  should  send  for  our  Special  Murkct  Gardener’s  List. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,ch..tV.VPHILADA.l  PA. 


CLEAR 
THE  TRACK! 

Here’s  the  monarch — nothiug 
^  like  it  ou  earth.  Sulzer’ci  New  5JOtli 

Century  Out  takes  the  cake,  carries  lirst 
prizes  as  the  biggest  yielder  everywhere.  The  fact 
is,  Salzer’s  oats  arc  bred  to  produce.  The  U.  S.  Depart-  ^ 

mentor  Agriculiureolaims  thatoutof  over  400  samples  and 
inda  tested,  Salzer’a  were  the  best.  How  do  you  like  that, 
Farmer?  Our  new  20th  Century  Oat  is  bound  to  completely 
atiouize  oat  growing  and  we  expect  dozens  of  farmers  to  report 
in  1902  running  from  SJOO  to  BOO  bushels  per  acre.  Price  it 


The  most  marvelous  cereal  and  hay  food  on  earth,  producing  from  60  to  80  bushels 
of  grain  and  4  tons  of  rich  hay  per  acre. 


We  are  the  largest  growers  and  our  stock  of  earliest  Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  corn  and 
all  money  making  vegetables  is  enormous.  Prices  are  very  low.  Onion  Reed  60 
cents  and  up  a  pound.  Catalogue  tells. 


Our  great  catalogue  contains  full  description  of  our  Beardless  Barley 
yielding  109  bushels;  our  Triple  Income  Corn,  going  400  bushels; 
k  our  potatoes,  yielding  600  bushels  per  acre;  our  grass  ami  clover 
Bh  mixtures,  producing  6  tons  of  magnillceut  hay;  our  Pea  A 
Oat,  with  its  8  tons  of  hay,  and  Teosinte  with  80  tons  Jk 
of  green  fodder  per  acre.  .Salzer’s  great  catalogue, 
worth  $100  to  any  wide  awake  gardener  or 
farmer,  with  10  farm  seed  samples, — worth 
^ $10  to  get  a  start — is  mailed  you  ou 
receipt  of  10c.  postage. 


John  ASalzerSeed 
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Catalogues  for  1902. 

[CONTINUED.] 

John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Mil. 
— Catalogue  of  berry  plants  and  second¬ 
er!  op  seed  potatoes;  24  pages.  Besides 
giving  an  excellent  list  of  potatoes  and 
berries,  much  useful  information  is 
given. 

Caleb  Bogus  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. — 
Small  fruit  and  vegetable  plants;  16 
pages.  Besides  the  usual  list,  of  com¬ 
mercial  strawberries,  there  are  offered 
many  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  of 
quality. 

J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  plants;  24  pages.  A  very  choice 
collection  of  varieties,  including  the 
latest  promising  novelties  in  many 
classes.  Burbank’s  new  plums  and 


lized  for  several  years  by  a  few  grow¬ 
ers,  but  is  now  offered  at  a  moderate 
price. 

.T.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Md.— 
Catalogue  of  fruit  trees  and  plants;  40 
pages,  colored  cover.  A  very  neat  list 
of  standard  and  new  varieties.  The 
York  Imperial  apple  has  been  given  de¬ 
served  prominence.  The  Gordon  peach 
is  offered  as  the  finest  late  peach  in  ex¬ 
istence,  being  of  large  size,  rich  yellow 
color,  firm  texture  and  delicious  flavor. 
It  is  a  long  keeper,  and  comes  in  after 
all  other  marketable  peaches  are  gone; 
can  be  kept  until  the  middle  of  October 
and  shipped  like  a  Winter  apple. 

Fi.ansburoh  &  Peirson,  Leslie,  Mich. 
-  Catalogue  of  seed  potatoes  and  straw¬ 
berry  plants;  20  pages.  The  Uncle  Jim 
strawberry  is  the  great  leader  of  the 
season,  with  Senator  Dunlap  a  close  sec- 


■ARM STRONG  STRAWBERRY.  Fig.  63. 


chestnuts  are  prominently  offered,  as 
well  as  the  Carman  and  Hiley  peaches. 
The  Midnight  strawberry  is  said  to  be 
the  latest  of  all  berries,  ripening  after 
other  varieties  are  over.  It  thrives  on 
all  soils,  is  productive  and  of  fine 
quality. 


ond.  The  former  is  said  to  be  without 
an  equal  for  size,  firmness  and  color.  It 
has  been  renamed  Dornan,  after  the 
originator.  The  Klondike  dent  field  corn 
and  King  of  Michigan  potato  are  most 
prominent  in  their  respective  classes, 
though  not  entirely  new  to  cultivation. 


Hiler  Bros.,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. — Cata- 
lcgue  of  seed  potatoes  and  poultry.  A 
great  many  variety  of  potatoes  are  of¬ 
fered,  among  which  are  the  Steuben, 
Twentieth  Century  and  others,  origin¬ 
ated  by  Hiler  Bros. 

C.  W.  Graham,  Afton,  N.  Y.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruit  plants;  12  pages. 
This  is  a  well  arranged  and  neatly  ap¬ 
pointed  catalogue,  listing  many  new  va¬ 
rieties  as  well  as  standard  sorts.  The 
Uncle  Sam,  Southerland  and  Minute. 
Man  strawberries  are  not  found  in 
many  other  price  lists. 

H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  Ill. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  farm  and  garden  seeds,  plants 
and  garden  sundries;  128  pages,  col¬ 
ored  cover,  representing  tomatoes  and 
paeonies.  A  large  catalogue,  with  a 
most  extensive  collection  of  articles. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  are  good,  but 
others  are  of  little  value.  Buckbee’s 
Monte  Cristo  watermelon  and  New  Beef¬ 
steak  tomato  are  leading  novelties. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Bay 
City,  Mich. — Catalogue  of  garden  and 
farm  seeds,  92  pages.  Many  specialties 
are  emphasized,  such  as  Hammond’s 
Wonderful  and  Hammond’s  Extra  Early 
Sensation  potatoes;  each  the  most  phe¬ 
nomenal  of  its  kind,  and  the  “superbly 
colossal”  Steel  Trust  millet,  said  to 
come  from  Russia,  and  to  be  surpris¬ 
ingly  early  and  productive.  Ham¬ 
mond’s  Canners’  Choice,  tomato  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  another  marvel,  in  which  the 
whole  stock  of  superlatives  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  There  is  an  excellent  collec¬ 
tion  of  standard  varieties. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
Catalogue  of  fruit  trees  and  plants;  30 
pages;  many  illustrations.  A  very  well 
selected  list  of  varieties,  covering  about 
all  worth  growing.  The  McKinley 
grape  is  first  offered  as  a  white  grape 
much  superior  to  the  staple  Niagara 
said  to  ripen  10  days  earlier  than  Ni¬ 
agara;  large,  fine  and  of  good  quality, 
as  well  as  a  good  grower.  The  Arm¬ 
strong  strawberry  is  a  German  variety 
of  great  size,  and  said  to  be  the  most 
productive  Of  all.  It  has  been  monopo- 


F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
— Catalogue  of  garden  and  field  seeds; 
8-J  pages;  colored  cover.  Nothing  seems 
to  be  lacking  from  this  extensive  list, 
which  even  includes  all  tree  and  shrub 
seeds  likely  to  be  of  value  in  the  prairie 
States. 


The  Cottage  Gardens,  Queens,  N.  Y.— 
Wholesale  catalogue  of  fine  carnations, 
geraniums  and  bedding  plants;  32  pages; 
finely  illustrated. 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.— Cat¬ 
alogue  of  northern-grown  seeds;  65  pages, 
handsome  cover.  A  large  and  safe  collec¬ 
tion.  Some  excellent  Instruction  is  given 
in  "Rules  for  a  successful  garden.” 


Beardless  Barleys  and  Seed  Corn. 

Champion  and  Success  Barleys.  Six  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Early  and  Late  Corn.  Four  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  Oats.  Also  other  Held  seeds.  Buy  direct 
from  the  grower.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and 
our  very  low  prices  and  sample  of  what  you  want 
FREE.  L.  J.  WEAVER  &  SONS,  McClure,  Ohio. 


WHEELER’S  .ROSES  Kxsr 

All  large,  strong,  Held-grown  three-yearold  plants; 
two  feet  high.  Over  60  choice  varieties  at  12c.  each, 
by  express,  purchaserpayiug charges.  Send  forsuperb 
catalogue  containing  list.  Five  packets  Of  new  Giant 
flowering  named  NASTURTIUMS,  postpaid,  lUc. 

E.  E.  WHEELER,  Box  152,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SUPERB 

DAHLIAS 


PAN-AMERICAN  GOLD  MEDAL. 
20  named  kinds,  IS  1 .  _ 

Lists.  Information,  advice  free. 

H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass 


IF  YOU  LOVE  CHOICE  FLOWERS 

Send  10  cents  wttbln  60  days,  and  I  will  mall  you  15 
liberal  packets  of  my  choicest  seeds  for  trial,  in¬ 
cluding!!!)  vars. large  Howered  Pansies  mixed;  42  vars. 
Japan  Pinks;  50  vars.  Double  Asters;  100  vars.  Ver¬ 
benas;  2!i  vars.  large  fl.  Phlox;  Philippine  Fountain 
Plant;  10  vars.  Double  Everlastings;  20  vars.  Satin 
Flower,  etc.  You  will  not  have  to  use  a  microscope 
to  And  seeds  In  my  packets,  and  they  are  sure  to  grow. 
Catalogue  free.  L.  W.  GOODKLL,  Seed  Grower, 
Pansy  Park,  Dwight,  Mass. 


Asparagus  Roots. — One  and  two  years 

old.  Choice  Stock  from  French  Seed. 

MATHIS  &  CARTER,  Blackville,  8.  C. 


Argenteuil  Asparagus  Roots  for  sale — 

Grown  from  Imported  Seed,  $4  per  L000  for  less  than 
5,000,  #6.50  for  5,000  or  over  packed  f.  o.  b. 

E.  BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


York  Imperial 


OPALESCENT  Jinpi  r 

The  New  Century  Hi  I  Lt 

Thoroughly  up-to-date.  It's  choice.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular.  General  assortment  of  Fruit 
Trees.  Send  list  of  wants  for  special  prices. 

McNAHY  &  GAINES,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Chestnut  Grafting  Wood. 

17  varieties  :  Spanish,  French,  Japan¬ 
ese  and  American.  Send  for  circular  and 
prices.  Grafted  Paragon  Chestnut  Trees. 

Paragon  Nut  and  Fruit  Co.,  Mount 
Joy,  Pa. 

ADIUEC  New  Early  Tellow  DEAPU 

UflAVCO  erek  stone  rCAUN 

Price  list  free.  W.  J.  GRAVES.  Originator,  Perry,  O. 

Northern-Crown  Fruit  Trees, 


Apple  Trees 

This  is  a  favorite  wherever  grown.  Very 
valuable  for  market,  medium  size,  greenish 
yellow,  striped  with  bright  red,  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  sells  at  sight,  excellent  quality.  Trees 
vigorous,  very  productive;  has 

FEW  OFF  YEARS. 


il.  _  f1  another  most  desirable 
JOllainan  apple,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  productive.  Wo  have  the  finest  stock  of 
these  varieties  In  America.  Our  new  Cata¬ 
logue  gives  full  description  and  prices  of  these 
and  50  other  varieties  of  Summer,  Autumn 
and  Winter  Apples,  also  Peaches,  Pears. 
Plums,  Cherries,  Asparagus.  Strawberries  etc. 
Write  for  it. 

HARK1  SON’S  NUKSFIMFS, 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


Hardy  Trees 

Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  trees  | 
and  plants  for  shade,  ornament  or 
fruit.  Carefully,  freshly  dug,  prop¬ 
erly  packed,  sure  to  reach  you  in  | 
excellent  condition. 

We  are  headquarters — we  sell  di¬ 
rect — no  agents  or  middlemen.  We  | 
make  every  transaction  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Send  four  cents  for  our  catalogue 
No.  4— it  is  honest,  complete,  useful 
instructive.  It  tells  all  about  trees— 
how  to  plant,  prune  and  care  for  them. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS  | 

Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Business  Plants  for 
Business  Farmers 

Write  for  Catalog  of  transplanted  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Celery,  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants,  etc. 
We  raise  first-class  plants  for  the  convenience  of 
the  man  who  plants  for  profit.  Express  charges 
prepaid. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


Hardy,  thrifty  and  full-grown  trees  and  plant*, 
FREE  FROM  DISEASE.  Best  market  varieties  at 
lowest  prices.  Order  direct  and  save  more  than  50 
per  cent.  LARGE  ORDERS  AT  WHOLESALE 
PRICES.  All  conveniences  for  packing  dealers 
orders.  Large  surplus  of  Apple  trees.  Write  for 
free  Catalogue  to-day. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FINE  NURSERY  STOCKrSLIUS 

Fruit  Land.  Free  from  disease,  true  to  name.  We 
have  a  choice  lot  of  different  varieties  of  Peach 
Trees,  Two-Year-Old  Kieffer  Pear  Trees,  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Write  for  prices.  Dover  Nurseries. 

K.  U.  ATKINSON.  Dover,  Del. 


Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Also 

Bargains  in  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets.  20  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Address  H.  H.  Aultfather.  Minerva,  O. 


HI  HUTC — Strawberry,  Cabbage,  Tomato.  Pep- 
rL.HH  I  W  per.  Sweet  Potato,  Cauliflower,  Celery 
and  Egg  Plant.  Asparagus  Roots.  Catalogue  free. 

CALEB  BOGGS  A  SON.  Cheswold,  Del. 


Plants  and  Trees  Lady  Garrison  Straw¬ 
berry.  15,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  Cumberland  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  at  $2  per  100;  Kansas  Blackcap.  $6  per 
1,000;  Strawberry  Plants  as  low  as  $1.25  per  1,000  and 
up.  My  stook  is  fine.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


O  aspberry  Plants  $5  per  1,000,  Eggs  $1  per  15;  Buff 
^  and  Barred  Rocks;  Buff  and  Golden  Wyandottes: 
R.  G.  Brown,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Circular  free. 
A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


CTDJUUDCDDV  PLANTS.  Best  new  and 

O  I  IlH TO  Dbllll  I  Standard  kinds. 

Catalogue  free.  B.  KING,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 


Auto 

Strawberry 


Largest  and  best  berry ;  for  50 
pits;  SI  for  7  Auto  A  50  Success 
(next  best).  All  prepaid.  Catalog 
free.  Slaymaker  A  Son,  Dover, Del 


pftU  pa  Ml  —New  strawberry,  the  flower  of 
UUm  ■  AUL  the  world;  6  berries  tilled  a  quart 
box  last  June.  LUtJrce.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

Leading  market  varieties.  List  free.  Try  us  and  save 
money.  A.  W.  ROOT  &  BRO.,  East  Petersburg,  Pa 


QtraU/horrioC_For  enrl*est  an<1  best  plant  Lady 
0 II  d nUul  I  ICO  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  All  plants  from  1901  beds. 

K.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 


B 


!§  STRAWBERRIES. 

I  want  200,000  people  to  send  for  tbo  finest  plant  eatnlone 
erer  published  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
fine  fruit  or  noTeltlea,  currents,  grapes,  Ac.  16  years  In  the  boa- 
lnecs.  The  most  complete  strawberry  nursery  In  America.  Send  foi 
catalogue  today.  Address, 

D.  BRANDT,'  Box  417.  BREMEN.  OHIO. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES, 
Grape  Vines,  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Roses.  Catalogue 
free.  WILLIAM  O.  SNYDER,  Minersville,  Pa. 


TQprP  I— Wholesale  Prices,  $1  worth  up.  Send 
I  ULLu  i  to  G.  C.  STONE’S  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansvtlle,  N.  Y.,  for  80-pp.  Catalogue.  Established 
35  years.  Secure  varieties  now;  pay  In  8prlng. 


NEW  GRAPE 


—Wonderful  McPIKE.  Also 
all  varieties,  new  and  old. 
8ILA8  WILSON,  Atlantic,  la. 


*APE  VI NFS  0urPortland-n-?- 


Iwjt  hr  Ei  V  HILO  Grape  Nurseries,  in 
\J|  "'the  center  of  the  famous  Fredonia  Grape 
Belt,  produce  the  finest  grape  vines  in  the 
world.  Prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  reputable 

grower.— STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana.  Mo.,  Portland,  N.  V 


Tyr  ATI  VE  E  VERGREENS— Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vita-, 
American  Spruce,  6  to  12  in. $4  per  1,000;  White 
Pine  amt  Hemlock,  $5  per  l.OUO.  Transplanted  Ever¬ 
greens,  lowest  prices.  Write  for  Price  List. 

MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


HEDGE  PLANTS— California  Privet, 

best  hedge  plant,  extra  line  and  bushy,  low  by 
1,000.  Osage  Orange,  1  ami  2  years,  $2  and  $3  per  1,000. 
Fine  lot  Currants  ;  Fruit  Trees— General  Nursery 
Stock.  J08IAH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


American  Gardening 

10  Sample  Copies,  separate  issues,  10c. 

Published  at  136  Liberty  St..' New  York. 


TREES 


Mnrn  Iftfl— APPLE,  PEAR  and  PLUM,  3  to  5  feet  high. 

rtll  lUU  HEALTHY  and  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Best  varieties. 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  lowest  Wholesale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  Catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for  special 
price.  We  Fumigate.  ArtdrpBB  RELIANCE  NUR8ERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N  -  t 

TREES  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Justthe  I^^d  size  to  plant.  Blsm^rk.  Stsxrr  Grimes  Golden  Ben  Davis.  York 
Imperial  and  others.  Full  >i,,o  “'A'^V^>’j”niyj.tlNS,“M}»l6RESTOWN,  N.  J. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Thoroughly  Fumigated,  with  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas. 

We  have  a  full  line  and  make  a  specialty  of  selling  direct  to  the  planter.  We  therefore  study  his 
wants.  We  advise  young,  thrifty  stock  and  1-year  old  trees  to  plant  is  our  hobby.  Try  some  of 
them  and  be  convinced.  Pend  for  our  free  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  nursery  stock. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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Catalogues  for  1902. 

[CONTINUED.] 

R.  Douglas's  Sons,  Waukegan.  III.— 
Wholesale  catalogue  of  evergreen  and  for¬ 
est  tree  seedlings. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Root,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.— 
Wholesale  list  of  evergreens,  and  special 
offer  of  apple  seeds. 

C.  A.  Bennett,  Robbinsville,  N.  J.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  Robbinsville  Nurseries,  eight 
pages.  A  general  list  of  fruit  trees  and 
plants. 

S.  E.  Hall,  Cherry  Valley,  111.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  nursery  stock;  28  pages.  A  large 
collection  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
plants. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. — 
Guide  for  farm  and  garden;  7(1  pages,  col¬ 
ored  cover.  A  general  catalogue  of  seeds 
and  garden  supplies,  neatly  and  judiciously 
arranged. 

B.  King,  Tewksnury,  Mass.,— Catalogue 
of  strawberry  plants;  eight  pages.  A 
business-like  pamphlet  entirely  devoted  to 
strawberries.  The  selection  is  full  and 
judicious. 

Oliver  H.  Drew,  Hibernia,  N.  Y.— Seeds, 
bulbs  and  plants;  56  pages.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  very  compact  and  a  great  variety 
of  ornamental  and  useful  plants  and  seeds 
is  offered. 

W.  W.  Barnard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.— 
Garden  and  flower  seeds;  104  pages,  many 
illustrations.  A  large  and  well-arranged 
catalogue.  The  field  of  garden  requisites 
is  well  covered. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  O.— Catalogue 
of  garden  and  farm  seeds;  98  pages;  an  ex¬ 
tensive  list.  Among  new  potatoes  Market 
Prize  is  offered  as  “the  most  profitable 
potato  ev.er  introduced." 

Reliance  Nursery  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.— 
Fruit  trees  and  ornamentals;  IS  pages, 
gorgeous  colored  plates  of  plums  and 
peaches.  The  selection  is  mainly  confined 
to  varieties  of  approved  value. 

Upland  Nurseries,  Bridgeport,  O.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
plants,  32  pages.  This  company  succeeds 
the  well-known  firm  of  E.  W.  Reid  &  Co. 
A  well-selected  assortment  is  offere'd. 

Arthur  Cowee,  Berlin,  N.  Y.— Catalogue 
of  new  Gladioli;  18  pages.  Descriptive  of 
the  very  fine  strain  of  Canadian  origin 
awarded  medals  and  first  prizes  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  last 
Summer. 

The  Franklin  Davis  Nursery  Co.,  Bal- 
timore,  Md.— Illustrated;  88  pages.  Offers 
a  large  collection  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  A  specialty  is  made  of 
Japan  plums,  and  all  the  good  kinds  are 
catalogued. 

Ellwanoer  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
Wholesale  catalogue  of  Mount  Hope  Nur¬ 
series.  The  novelties  of  the  season  are  the 
now  hardy  yellow  rose  Soliel  d'Or,  and 
the  new  cut-leaved  American  elder,  Sam- 
bucus  acutiloba. 

Currie  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.— Farm 
and  garden  annual;  96  pages,  colored  cover. 
A  large  general  catalogue,  listing  a  full 
collection  of  standard  and  new  useful  and 
ornamental  plants,  garden  and  farm  seeds 
and  garden  sundries. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  New  York  City.— 
Catalogue  of  seeds  and  garden  requisites; 
72  pages.  A  neat  and  conservative  cata¬ 
logue  presenting  its  offerings  in  a  compact 
and  intelligible  form.  Everything  needed 
in  the  garden  is  included. 

W.  W.  Whiton,  Wakeman,  O.— Price  list 
of  vegetable  seeds  and  special  offer  of 
Whiton’s  White  potato.  Mr.  Whiton  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  demand  for  this  grand  po¬ 
tato  is  so  great  that  the  stock  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  lo  meet  all  orders. 

A.  W.  Root  &  Bro.,  East  Petersburg,  Pa. 

-  Circular  of  East  Petersburg  Nurseries.  A 
general  collection  of  fruit  trees  and  plants. 
The  October  peach  is  a  seedling  white  free¬ 
stone,  and  of  superlative  quality.  It  ripens 
very  late  and  is  therefore  of  special  value. 

O.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Mich.— 
Catalogue  of  Railroad  View  Fruit  Plant 
Farms;  28  pages.  Devoted  to  small  fruit 
plants,  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  list 
of  varieties.  The  Slahelin  strawberry  is 
introduced  as  the  best  and  most  productive 
first  early  berry. 

W.  E.  Wallace,  Hartford,  Conn. — Roses, 
fruits  and  hardy  plants;  32  pages.  A  beau- 
lifu!  catalogue  finely  printed  on  heavy 
paper,  with  many  excellent  illustrations. 
No  better  rose  portraits  have  appeared 
anywhere.  Every  variety  offered  in  the 
extensive  collection  is  a  good  one. 

Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  grapevines  and  small  fruits;  18 
pages.  This  brief  annual  is  written  with 
excellent  judgment,  and  lists  no  varieties 
except  those  of  approved  value.  The 
Campbell’s  Early  grape,  Josselyn  goose¬ 
berry  and  Fay  and  White  Transparent  cur¬ 
rants  are  the  leaders.  The  latter  has  taken 
first  prize  for  11  years  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 


G.  C.  Watson,  Philadelphia,  Fa.— “Gar¬ 
dening  under  Glass;"  24  pages;  many  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations.  A  most  interesting 
publication,  devoted  chiefly  to  seeds  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  to  be  grown  under 
glass. 

D.  M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Col.— Catalogue 
of  hardy  Colorado  wild  flowers;  16  pages. 
This  valuable  and  interesting  catalogue  has 
been  much  enlarged.  The  descriptions  are 
very  full  and  accurate.  Every  reader  fond 
of  choice  native  plants  should  send  for  it. 

Fred’k  W.  Kelsey,  150  Broadway,  New 
York  City. — Catalogue  of  choice  trees  and 
hardy  shrubs;  78  pages.  The  finest  cata¬ 
logue  Mr.  Kelsey  has  yet  issued.  Besides 
the  usual  offerings  of  well-known  fruits 
and  ornamentals  there  are  many  worthy 
native  species. 

F.  W.  Dixon,  Holton,  Kan. — Catalogue 
of  La  France  Fruit  Farm;  J6  pages.  De¬ 
voted  to  small  fruits,  of  which  there  is  an 
ample  assortment.  The  claim  is  made  that 
owing  to  thorough  soil  preparation  the 
stock  in  this  nursery  was  little  harmed  by 
drought  last  Summer. 

H.  L.  Holmes,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds;  64  pages,  well  illustrated. 
A  large  and  judicious  selection  of  varieties 
of  garden,  flower  and  field  seeds.  The 
Premo  sweet  corn,  "the  earliest  in  the 
world,"  appears  to  be  the  leader,  though 
there  are  many  other  specialties. 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.— Catalogue  of  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  nursery  stock;  32  pages.  A  large 
but  conservative  collection  of  varieties  is 
offered,  the  descriptions  of  which  have  all 
been  verified  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman. 
There  is  some  good  information  scattered 
through  the  pages. 

E.  M.  Cole,  Pella,  Iowa. — Cole's  Garden 
Annual;  80  pages,  colored  cover.  Devoted 
to  garden,  flower  and  farm  seeds.  The 
“Peep  of  Day"  sweet  corn  is  claimed  to  be 
10  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety, 
which  is  a  large  claim  in  these  days  of 
quick-growing  sorts.  The  selection  of 
standard  kinds  is  very  good. 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa.— 
Catalogue  of  Glenwood  Nurseries;  48  pages, 
splendid  illustrations.  Another  of  the 
superb  nursery  catalogues  so  creditable  to 
American  horticulture.  Choice  evergreens 
are  something  of  a  specialty,  but  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way’  of  hardy  ornamentals 
and  standard  fruits  is  included. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  .1.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  plants  and  ornamental  nur¬ 
sery  stock;  32  pages;  profusely  illustrated. 
The  Lester  Lovett  and  Dorman  straw¬ 
berries  are  offered  as  remarkable  novelties 
from  their  great  size,  neauty  and  produc¬ 
tiveness,  and  the  King  and  Cardinal  as  the 
most  promising  new  raspberries. 

C.  S.  Pratt,  Reading,  Mass.— Catalogue 
of  Sunnyslde  Nursery;  32  pages.  Flower 
seeds,  fruit  and  ornamental  plants.  Mr. 
Pratt  is  a  well-known  specialist  in  Dahlias, 
and  a  feature  is  made  of  the  splendid  new 
varieties.  Among  novelties  the  Kudzu  vine 
(Pueraria  Thunbergiana),  a  gigantic  and 
rapidly  growing  hardy  bean  from  China,  is 
conspicuous. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
Garden  and  farm  manual;  110  pages;  col¬ 
ored  cover  and  many  truthful  illustrations. 
A  large  and  handsome  catalogue  covering 
the  whole  field  of  garden  and  farm  seeds, 
with  a  leaning  towards  truckers'  supplies. 
Most  prominent  of  the  many  specialties 
are  the  Earliana  tomato  and  Cremona 
celery.  The  former  has  been  before  the 
public  a  season  or  two,  and  is  endorsed  as 
the  earliest  and  most  profitable  large  to¬ 
mato.  The  celery  is  a  sport  from  Winter 
Queen,  and  is  said  to  be  better  in  every 
way,  bleaching  with  great  ease  for  a  late 
celery-  There  arc  many  other  good  things. 


AskforaBook 


Send  No  Money — Simply  Learn 
I  f  I  Know  How  to  Cure  You. 

I  will  mail  the  book  wanted  if  you 
will  send  me  your  address.  Don’t  let 
doubt  or  prejudice  keep  you  from  ask¬ 
ing  for  it. 

With  the  book  I  will  send  an  order  on 
your  druggist  for  six  bottles  of  Dr. 
Shoop’s  Restorative;  and  he  will  let  you 
test  it  a  month.  If  satisfied,  the  cost  is 
$5.50.  If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  your  drug¬ 
gist  myself. 

No  other  physician  ever  made  such  an 
offer;  none  ever  will.  T  do  it  because  I 
have  discovered  a  remarkable  remedy, 
and  millions  need  it.  I  want  them  to 
have  it. 

It  is  a  treatment  that  strengthens  the 
inside  nerves.  It  brings  oack  the  pow¬ 
er  that  operates  all  vital  organs;  the 
only  power  that  can  ever  make  them 
strong.  I  have  turnished  the  remedy  to 
over  a  half  million  people  on  these 
terms,  and  39  out  of  each  40  have  paid 
for  it  because  they  were  cured.  I  will 
rely  on  your  honesty;  and  if  I  fail,  not 
a  penny  is  wanted. 

Won’t  you  write  a  postal  to  learn 
about  a  remedy  like  that? 


OATS- ,>ur0  ser(l-  Sample  free.  80  kinds.  POTA 
umo  TOES.  Description.  Save  $1  or  $2  a  barrel; 
direct  from  grower.  Field  Corn,  Beans,  Ohio  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Best  Clover.  Timolhv.  Choice  Barred 
Rocks.  Smith  Potato  Farm.  Box  B,  Manchester.  N.  V. 


Cf)V  DC  AIIC  Cow  Peas,  Canada  Peas.  Clover, 
*U  I  DtHIlW  Vetches.  Corn,  Barley,  Kiurner. 
Millet.  Rape.  Potatoes,  etc.  KDW.  K.  EVANS.  West 
Branch,  Mich.  (North  Latitude  44  deg.  12  in.) 


SOUTHPORT  GLOBE  ONION  SEED. 

Meeker's  Smoothing  Harrows.  Onion  Seed  Drills  and 
Hand-Wheel  Hoes  C.  O.  JelilT  A  Co.,  Southport.  Ft. 


I'll  VIC 
DANISH 
U  INTlCll. 

Ours  Is  the  finest  strain  grown.  Heads  as  hard  as 
cannon  balls.  Price,  post-paid,  $1  b()  i  er  lb. 

SI  !C < !  IC I . ,  the  Seed-muon ,  Erie ,  Eenna. 


{GARDEN 


SEEDS 


FI  F,LD  and 
FLOWER 
,  GLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY, 

J  BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY 

/  We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds 
^  and  do  not  mix  Medium  witli  Mammoth  Red 
f  Clover.  Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List,  also  1902 
f  Seed  Catalog  mailed  free. 

jj  Henry  Phillipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

%  115-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  O. 

TVVVVVVVVW'VVVVW  'WWWVWWWVW^ 


GREAT  SEED  OEEER 

to  Introduce 

HASKINS  SEEDS 

to  thousands  who  have  never  used  them, 
we  will  send  one  packet  of  each  of  the  following 
grand  varieties:  Beet  Early  Eclipse  Cabbage 
Mammoth  Drumhead.  Carrot— Long  Orange.  Cu¬ 
cumber-Improved  Long  green.  Lettuce -Prize 
Hoad.  Nasturtium.  Onion— Danver’s  Yellow 
Globe  Radish- Scarlet  Turnip.  Sweet  Peas. 
Turnip— Purple  Top  White  Globe. 

All  lu  Packets  for  Only  10  Cents. 

and  each  customer  gets  our  large  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  for  1902  Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  with 
10c  to  W.  «J.  HASKINS  &  CO.,  110  Court  Street, 
Binghamton,  N  Y. 


Best  in  the  World, 

None  so  low  in  price.  Largest  illustrated 
I  seed  catalogue  ever  printed,  FREE.  En- 1 
graving  of  every  variety.  Price  only  1 
cent  per  pkg,  and  up.  A  lot  of  extra! 
1  packages,  rare  sorts,  presented  FREE 
with  every  order.  Send  name  and  address 
by  card  or  letter. 

,R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


SWPPt  Pfifjtfi  SKKI)  Jersey  Yellow,  Big  Stem 
iJYHA/l  I  UiaiU  .Jersey  Yellow.Jorsey  Red. Pierson,’ 
Vineland  Bush  and  other  kinds.  Send  for  Price 
List.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.J. 


Ceed  Potatoes— Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh.  Pure,  choice  seed.  L.  N.  Nelson,  Laney.Wls 


nflTiTfiEC-BeIectecl  Seed.  Price-List  Free 
rU  I  A  I  UCO  H.  M.  MARVIN,  Sun,  Mloh. 


Green  Mountain  Potatoes,  good  keep¬ 
ers,  quality  excellent.  Pk.  50  cents;  bush.  $1.05; 
bbl.  $4.  S.  J.  EMERSON,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


CEEI)  POTATOES— Wholesale  prices  on  early  ship- 
°  ments.  Best  early  and  late  varieties.  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  IMES  SEED  CO.,  Capac,  Mich. 


Pnm0FS-Cholc«  Aroostook  Seed.  Leading 
1  Ulnl vDvj  varieties.  Liberal  discount  on  large 
orders.  E.  F.  MANCHESTER,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Qooil  Pntflfnne-1*00  varletle8'  Partridge 
OCvll  rUIulOvS  Wyandottes  and  8.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  Circular  Free.  Address 

HILER  BROTHERS,  Box  5,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


$1  Per  Bu.,  Carman  No.  3. 

My  best  variety,  and  I  will  pay  $UX)  for  a  bettor. 

E.  A.  HILL.  Windham,  Greene  Co.,  N.  V. 


POTATOES-  Second-crop  Seed.  My  free  Cata¬ 
logue  gives  you  valuable  information  and  proves 
why  they  are  Superior  to  any  other  Seed  grown. 
Write  to-day.  J.  W.  HALL.  Marlon  Station,  Md. 


SECOND  Crop  Seed  Potatoes — Best  seed  grown. 
Mature  ear llor, yield  more  and  finer  potatoes  than 
any  other  seed.  Choice  early  varieties.  Catalog 
free.  Alt'.  A.  Whittington,  Marion  Sta.  Md. 


Seed  Potatoes— E.Bovee,  E.  Mich.,  E. Harvest  Acme. 

Sunlight,  No.  Beauty, 4  bu.  bbl.,  $5.  Gem  of  Aroo¬ 
stook.  Green  Mt,..  Million  Dollar,  Hammond's  Won¬ 
derful.  Carman  No.  3.  S.  W.  Raleigh.  4  bu.  bbl..  $4. 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps.  N.  Y. 


PlYfa-f-rtiac  ~,Je8t  Varieties,  grown 
r  Lal.UC9<  and  packed  under  ray 
personal  supervision.  They  arc  pure  and  unmixed. 
Write  for  Annual  List.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Falrview 
Farm.  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


QEKI)  POTATOES— Market  Prize,  the  heaviest 
yiclderofall  late  varieties.  Carman  No.  3,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Banner,  Early  Rose,  Early  Ohio, 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  others.  Catalogue  free. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  Q,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


MPfit3tfil>Q^vvhlte  Kar>y  Ohio  $3.75;  New 
IvUUUvu  Queen.  Bovee,  Maule's  Early 
Thoroughbred, $3. 40;  Whi ton’s  White  Mammoth. $3.50; 
Sir  W.  R.  and  Carman  No.  3,  $3.00  per  bbl.;  a  few 
seconds  at  bait  price.  J.  W.  HARTMAN.  Sligo,  Pa. 


■A  mous,  Ohio,  Rose.  Six  Weeks,  Hebron.  Bovee, 
Cobbler.  Carman, Mammotn  Prolific,  Puritan, Queen, 
Quick  Crop,  King.  Good  News,  Thoroughbred.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Green  Mountain,  Uncle  Sam.  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Vigorosa.  Stiunp-the-World,  State  of 
Maine— 85  kinds.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 

GROWN  BY  US  IN  MAINE. 

HENRY  ELWELL  &  CO., 

310  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper. 


To  Potato  Growers 

Crop  Seed  Potatoes.  They  will  always  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Their  qualities  cannot  be  surpassed.  They 
will  not  sprout  uor  shrivel  during  the  Winter,  but 
when  planted  ia  Spring  will  come  up  more  evenly, 
with  a  larger  sprout,  and  with  stronger  vitality  than 
any  other  seed.  Seldom  having  more  than  one 
sprout  they  stand  drought  better  than  Northern- 
grown  seed.  They  will  also  yield  more  fine,  market¬ 
able  potatoes  (and  fewer  small  ones)  and  will 
mature  earlier  than  any  other  seed.  We  have  some 
snecially  fine  seed  this  year,  lroe  from  scab,  rot  or 
blight.  Write  for  free  Catalogue 

ALFRED  A.  WUITTINUTON,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


Thielmann.s--The  Seedsmen — carry  a 
full  line  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 
Onion  Seed  a  specialty  Write  to-day 
for  their  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices. 

THIS  Till  ELM  ANN  SEED  CO., 

ERIE,  PA. 


A  Record  Breaker 

ThcMurle  Strawberry  will  boar  a* 
many  buahelsaa  the  ol<]Cresent,mnil  iaaa  large  aa 
the  Uumberiaml.  The  ideal  atrawberry.  Tha 
berry  la  good  shape,  dark  crimson  in  color,  fleah 
dark,  and  quality  firat-clara.  Makea  plenty  of 
good  runners, free  from  disease.  Catalogof  every¬ 
thing  for  the  orchard  and  garden  mailed  free. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  29  Berlin,  Md. 


m 


SUCCEED  WHERj? 
Largest  '.lursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Br  *  Frit.  Result  of  76  years'  experience 

STARS  LAOS..  Louisiana,  Ho. ;  Danavtllo,  N.1 

Sweet  Corn. 

if  you  are  making  plans  for  a  vegetable  garden 
you  will  do  well  to  add  to  your  list  of  seeds  Ord way's 
Golden  Sweet  Corn  because  it  is  ea,  ly,  tender,  juicy 
and  sweet— the  four  leading  qual’tles  of  the  Ideal 
corn.  Send  10  cents  to  O.  P.  OIJDWAY,  Saxonville. 
Mass.,  for  a  trial  packet  containing  enough  seed  for 
35  hills ;  or  25  cents  fora  half  pint;  40  cents  for  a 
pint;  75  cents  for  a  quart.  Sent  by  return  mail  post¬ 
paid.  Circulars  free  on  application. 


M;K&C* 

SWUNG 

custom 

seeds 


TfSTCO 


0  Northern 
Grown 

Our  handsome  seed  catalogue  for 
1902  will  interest  you.  It  tells  about 

Corn  Insurance.  Perfected  Farm 
Seeds.  Best  varieties.  Reasonable 
prices.  Extraordinary  free  prem¬ 
iums.  It  is  mailed  Free  to  seed  buy¬ 
ers.  Write  for  it  to-day. 
NORTHRUP,  KING  &  GO., 

kSecd  ((rowers,  Mliuit-upolls,  Minn. 


SEEDS 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 


We  raise  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed 
Potatoes,  Farm  Seeds,  etc.,  on 

our  own  Farms,  and  sell  them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  Catalogue  free.  Please  write  for  It  to-day.  Don’t 
delay.  JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


MB  If  F  RtfTi  g  B  Hi  ^  1  HI  APPItn  Our  carefully  tested  seeds  are  of  unexcelled 

9^*n  ¥  y  rllraHS  |  la  Xrrll\  quality  and  purity.  Most  complete  seed  estab- 

■■■II  I  I  1 1 1  !■  an  I  !■  whbl#  V  llshmrnt  in  the  West.  Headquarters  for  Alfalfa, 

Kaltir  Com.  Cane  Seed,  Millet,  Spoltz,  Macaroni  Wheat,  ami  all  other  Field  and  Grass  Seeds,  lntro- 
ducers  and  Growers  of  the  Kiimkuh  Standard  Tomato,  _  .  . .  _ 

H  the  Earliest  and  He.  t  variety  known  IfqnCOO  Qoorl  UniiPQ  B  BARTELDES  &  CO. 

Our  new  Free  Cutulog  for  1002  is  now  ready.  Write  for  one.  (Vdllodo  OCCU  flUUoG  Lawrence, Kan. 


BUSINESS  SEEDS  FOR  BUSINESS  FARMERS. 

Living-ston’sTrue  Blue  Seeds 

Our  Annual  gives  honest  descriptions  of  all  standard  varieties,  and  our  new  Specialties 
for  1902.  Our  two  Grand  new  Tomatoes  and  new  Snow-white  Celery  are  money-makers 

Send  address  for  Annual  to-day. 

LIVINGSTON  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  B09,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Isbell’s  Seeds 


are  as  good  as  the  best 
and  better  than  the  rest. 

You  will  find  it  so  upon  trial.  Our  seeds  are  all  grown  from 
selected  stock,  on  highly  fertilized  land,  are  thoroughly  cleaned, 

graded  and  tested  before  they  are  sent  out.  These  things  make  the  planting  of 
our  seeds  an  assured  success.  Write  to-day  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  F arm.  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  it. 

S.  Hi,  Isbell  A  Co.,  1 25  W.  Pearl  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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Catalogues  for  1902. 

[CONTINUED.] 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth, 
Mass. — Price  list  of  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  and  hardy  plants.  This  old  and 
well-known  nursery  lists  an  extensive 
collection  of  hardy  ornamental  stock  of 
all  kinds. 

Schlegel  &  Fottler  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. — Catalogue  of  seeds,  bulbs  and 
plants;  112  pages.  A  most  extensive  col¬ 
lection,  covering  all  garden  requisites. 
All  the  promising  foreign  and  home  nov¬ 
elties  are  quoted  at  introducers’  prices. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Sons,  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass. — Catalogue  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds;  78  pages.  Nothing  more 
complete  and  reliable  in  the  way  of  seed 
catalogues  comes  to  our  table.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  are  always  original  and  in¬ 
teresting. 

H.  S.  Wiley,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Cayuga  Nurseries.  A  business 
fiuit-growers’  catalogue,  offering  a  large 
and  safe  collection  of  all  marketable 
fruits.  While  the  variety  lists  are  very 
full,  few  sorts  without  special  value  are 
offered.  The  profitable  standard  varie¬ 
ties  are  all  plainly  indicated. 

L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — 
Catalogue  of  northern-grown  seeds, 
plants  and  fruits;  112  pages,  colored 
cover.  A  large  catalogue  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  assortment  of  articles.  There 
are  many  illustrations,  some  very  good 
and  others  crude.  All  standard  seecjs 
and  plants  are  listed,  and  some  varieties 
appear  with  names  not  found  elsewhere. 

Griffith  &  Turner,  Baltimore,  Md. — 
Catalogue  of  seeds  and  implements; 
144  pages,  colored  cover.  Being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  mar¬ 
ket  garden  district  in  the  United  States, 
it  lists  about  every  requisite  for  farm 
and  garden  except  live  stock.  Nearly 
half  the  pages  are  given  to  seeds  and 
plants,  and  the  remainder  to  tools  and 
sundries,  of  which  there  is  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  variety. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— Silver  Anniversary  Seed  Catalogue; 
136  pages,  colored  cover  and  plates.  This 
is  a  handsome  catalogue,  celebrating  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  business, 
and  is  worthy  of  this  important  occa¬ 
sion.  The  color  work  is  much  better 
than  Mr.  Maule  has  ever  given  us  before. 
There  is  an  endless  list  of  garden, 
flower  and  farm  seeds  and  plants. 
Everything  likely  to  be  wanted  exclusive 
of  heavy  machinery  and  orchard  trees 
is  offered.  All  the  excellent  novelties 
previousls''  sent  out  and  many  new  ones 
are  described. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Landreth ’s  Seed  Catalogue;  80 
pages,  handsome  colored  cover.  This  is 
by  far  the  finest  catalogue  ever  sent  out 
by  this  long-established  firm,  whose  bus¬ 
iness  dates  back  to  1784.  The  numerous 
illustrations  are  well  selected,  and  most 
of  them  are  in  half-tone.  The  great  spe¬ 
cialty  of  this  time-honored  house  is 
high-class  garden  seeds,  though  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  fruit  and  ornamental  plants  is 
offered.  There  is  an  extensive  list  of 
novelties  and  selected  new  varieties  of 
vegetable  seeds.  The  mail  order  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
well-known  James  Vick,  of  Rochester, 
N  Y. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for 
1902,  134  pages,  colored  plates  of  new 
vegetables  and  flowers.  This  catalogue 
is  always  well-arranged  and  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  A  striking  novelty  is  the  new 
Black  Beauty  eggplant.  The  market  is 
now  monopolized  by  the  New  York  Pur¬ 
ple  type,  which  is  of  fine  appearance, 
though  of  rather  low  quality,  and  a  new 
variety  of  merit  will  be  welcomed.  Black 
Beauty  is  said  to  be  10  days  earlier  than 
the  purple  type  now  popular,  of  large 
size  and  fine  flavor;  rich  purple  black 
in  color,  with  the  calyx  free  from 
troublesome  thorns.  Other  specialties 
are  the  Early  Baseball  cabbage.  Brittle 
wax  beans,  Halbert  Honey  watermelons, 
and  Fordhook  Famous  cucumber,  which 
is  claimed  to  be  a  cross  between  White 
Spine  and  a  European  forcing  variety. 

J.  M.  Tiioreurn  &  Co.,  New  York. — 
Thorburn’s  seed  catalogue,  128  pages. 
The  present  issue  marks  the  one  hun- 
dred-and-first  anniversary  of  this  well- 
known  firm.  The  issue  is  very  neat 
and  attractive;  some  of  the  splendid 
half-tone  illustrations  of  last  year  are 
retained,  and  new  ones  are  added.  A 
long  list  of  foreign  and  home  novelties 
in  vegetables  and  flowers  is  offered.  The 
Houser  cabbage  is  described  as  being 
two  weeks  later  than  any  other,  hard- 
heading  and  an  excellent  keeper.  The 
new  potato,  “Crines  Lightning,”  is  of¬ 
fered  as  promising  better  than  anything 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


brought  forward  since  the  introduction 
of  Carman  No.  1.  It  is  extra  early;  al¬ 
though  the  vines  and  potatoes  grow  the 
entire  season,  the  tubers  look  well  at 
any  size.  It  is  of  russet  color,  extremely 
productive  and  of  high  quality.  The 
new  Salvia  splendens,  Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy,  grows  only  18  inches,  and  has 
flower  spikes  eight  inches  long. 

Ross  Brothers,  Worcester,  Mass. — 
Catalogue  of  seeds  and  agricultural  im¬ 
plements;  112  pages,  colored  cover.  A 
large  and  attractive  catalogue,  about 
equally  divided  between  garden  and 
farm  seeds  and  farm  requisites,  of  which 
there  is  an  immense  variety.  The  cata¬ 
logue  is  neatly  got  up  and  well  illus¬ 
trated. 

Northrop,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. — Catalogue  of  garden  and  farm 
seeds;  80  pages,  many  illustrations.  A 
very  extensive  list  of  seeds,  mostly 
grown  in  the  Far  North.  Among  spe¬ 
cialties  we  notice  the  Matchless  Wonder 
and  Teddy  Roosevelt  table  peas.  The 
former  is  an  extremely  early  wrinkled 
pea,  of  as  good  quality  as  Champion  of 
England.  Teddy  Roosevelt  is  a  large- 
podded  main-crop  pea,  giving  double  the 
usual  quantity  of  shelled  peas. 

R.  M.  Kellogg,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. — 
Catalogue  of  strawberry  plants;  32 
pages,  elaborately  illustrated.  This  is 
more  than  a  plant  catalogue; it  is  an 
original  treatise  on  plant  physiology 
and  special  fruit  culture,  especially  as 
regards  propagation  from  selected 
plants.  Twenty-four  pages  of  this  hand¬ 
some  and  unique  publication  are  given 
to  useful  information,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  business  department. 
The  list  of  varieties  covers  about  every¬ 
thing  of  practical  value  to  date.  The 
Lucretia  dewberry  is  the  only  fruit  of¬ 
fered  besides  the  strawberries. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa. — New  Floral  Guide,  134  pages;  fine 
colored  cover  showing  giant  scarlet  Or¬ 
chid-flowering  Canna  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  new  Crimson  Rambler  rose 
Philadelphia.  Both  of  these  fine  novel¬ 
ties  are  productions  of  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  therefore  we  may  not  say 
much  about  them  at  this  time.  The 
new  Climbing  Clothilde  Soupert  is 
strongly  endorsed,  and  from  the  result 
of  our  trials  so  far  deserves  much  com¬ 
mendation.  All  the  roses  worth  grow¬ 
ing  in  America,  and  an  endless  list  of 
desirable  plants,  together  with  a  large 
assortment  of  flower  seeds,  are  offered 
in  the  body  of  the  catalogue. 


FAT  NERVES. 

A  whirl  of  excitement  was 
recently  caused  among  scien¬ 
tists  by  the  discovery  of  “how 
nerves  act”. 

Healthy  nerves  are  fat 
nerves.  It  is  fat  in  the  core  of 
a  nerve  that  by  hardening  and 
softening  creates  nerve  action. 

Maybe  this  explains  why 
Scott’s  Emulsion  has  always 
been  such  a  remarkable 
remedy  for  nervousness, 

Scott’s  Emulsion  makes  fat 
nerves.  It  feeds  them  with  fat, 
Good  for  all  forms  of  nervous¬ 
ness  and  for  neuralgia. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  V 


HOLMES  WIRE  ROPE  SEEDER. 


Strong. 

Light, 

Durable, 

Efficient. 

Sows  14  or  16  ft.  wide.  Light,  strong  Iron  wheel.  Un- 
equaled  for  sowing  timothy,  clover,  nlfalfn,  etc.  We 
want  agents  In  every  locality.  Write  for  special  terms. 


Does not Bunch 
no  r 

Injure  Seed. 


THE  HOLMES  WIRE  ROPE  SEEDER  CO.,  YPSILANTI,  MICKIGAH. 


fYCLONL  SOWERS  J 


Sow  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seeds 
perfectly.  Save  %  of  seed  and  %  of 
labor.  25  years  the  standard  and  sent  1 
|  anywhere  on  trial.  How  to  earn  one  In  three  | 
hours  and  circulars  sent  free.  Address 
Champion  Seeder  Co.  Urbana.  Ind. 


THE  MICHIGAN  TeedPr, 

the  only  practical  seeder  made  for  all  Kindi, 
of  grass  seed.  Not  affected  by  wind  or  rain. 

Lightest  and  easiest  running. 
SOLD  ON  TRIALatalow  price. 
Booklet  with  calendar  free. 
SEEDER  A  HAJIMOCK  CHAIR  CO-, 
B»i  20,  Homer,  Bleb. 


THEr  SPRAMOTOR 

was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan 
American  Exposition.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Russian,  Canadian,  Belgian  and 
Australllau  Governments,  and  to  In  nse  at 
Experimental  Colleges  in  N ew  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia, 
British  Columbia,  and  awarded  first  placo  over 
eleven  others  in  actual  trial  bv  tho  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  An  84  paged  copyrighted  treatise  on 
diseases  affecting  FruitTrces  mailed  free. 

SpramotorCo.Bufftlo,N.Y.London,C«n- 


OTHER  MEN  HAVE  FOVND 

the  very  best  results  In  spraying  fruit  tree*,  bushes 
nnd  vines  from  the  nse  of  onr  wonderful 

HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMPS. 

You  would  doubtless  have  the  same  experience.  We  make 
a  most  complete  line,  embracing  mounted  and  unmounted 
Barrel,  Knapsack  and  Bucket  Sprayers.  In¬ 
sect  pests,  fungous  and  other  diseases  have  no 
terrors  for  the  man  who  owns  and  uses  Hardie 
Sprayers. 

Our  catalogue  gives  cute  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  a  mest  extended  line  of 
nozzles  and  other  accessories.  Also 
gives  many  pages  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how,  when  and 
where  to  spray.  Long  list  of 
formulas  for  spraying  everything. 
W  e  mail  the  book  free.  Askforit, 

The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  Mfg. 
Company, 

74  Earned  St»,  Detroit,  Mich. 


RIPPLEY’S  ^ 

M  PROVED  1902  ^ 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYERS 

I  have  fine  Vermorel  Spfay  Nozzle; 
made  ofheavy  copper  and  galva¬ 
nized  steel;  lias  safety  valve. 
Strongly  riveted  and  double 
seamed.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  rep1 
resented  and  to  be  the  strongest 
sprayer  manufactured.  Fine  for 
spraying  young  orchards.  Trees 
25  feet^  high  by  using  extension 
pole.  Exterminating  insects  from 
vegetables,  spraying  gardens, 
washing  buggies.  Finefor  white¬ 
washing  buildings, etc.  Made  in 
two  sizes, 4  and />  gallons.  4  Gfcl.  Gal  ▼.,$&; 

4  Gal.  copper,  $7.  Fine  brass  pump  fitted 
on  outside.  Solution  easily  agitated.  'Wei 
also  sell  lar£b  orchard  sprayers.  6  Gal. 
Galvanized,  $5.60,  6  Gal.  Copper, $8.00. 
Bend  2<J  stamp  for  our  Sprayer  and 
Brcoder8upplj  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 

I  Slppley  Co. ,Bns223,  Grafton, III.  i 


PROFIT  or  LOSS? 


BETTER  THAN  SPRAYING. 

Don’t  lug  barrels  of  water  around  when  spraying.  Use  the 
poison  direct.  Our 

Common  Sense  Dust  Sprayer 

and  Insect  Exterminator  Is  a  most  ingenious  device  that 
is  rapidly  supplanting  the  old  methods.  It  blows  the  finely 
powdered  dust  into  every  nook  and  crevice.  Reaches  the  bot¬ 
toms  as  well  ae  tho  tops  of  leaves.  Destroys  insect  life  on  plants,  vinos, 
shrubs  and  trees.  Just  as  effective  for  vermin  on  poultry  and  pigs. 
Mofro  rapid  than  spraying.  Descriptlvo  circulars  and  testimonials  free. 
HlUdS  PEST  8PKAYKK  CO.,  Box  13,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


$2.00 11 ? 

At  once  a  Sprayer  and  Force  Pump  for  every 
day  use  about  the  house,  barn,  farm,  garden, 
lawn  and  orchard.  Continuous  spray  or  stream; 
cheapest,  best  and  simplest.  Sprays  trees, 
sprinkles  lawns  and  plants,  exterminates  in¬ 
sects,  washes  windows  and  carriages,  Ac. 
Sprays  from  bucket  or  barrel,  60  ft.  Get  our 
free  illustrated  catalogue  before  you  buy  any 
other  make.  Write  today. 

H.  B.  RUSLER,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Cnrl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  *2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  *4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  los.,  3*^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbB.,  3)4o.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Kates.  8end  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  039  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


on  application,  Booklet  on  The  Host 
Effective  Methods  of  combating  Insect 
Pests.  Also  sampleof  Green  Arseuoid. 
Address 

Adler  Color  and  Chemical  Works, 

100  William  Street,  New  York. 


That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

RFMT f)N  HARROR  MIP.HIRAN. 


THE  LIGHTNING 
Compressed  Air  Sprayer 
(Patented  1900) 

Holds  4  gallons  Pump  in  a 
little  air  with  the  pump  which 
Is  attached  to  the  reservoir. 
No  more  labor  required.  Will 
kill  all  kinds  of  insects.  WiU 
spray  tall  trees  Will  spray 
two  rows  of  potatoes  at  one 
time,  and  as  fast  as  the  oper¬ 
ator  can  walk.  Big  monev  for 
agents.  I>.  B.  SMITH  A  JO., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roesslcr  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 

Nt».  <00  William  Streat  Naw  VorV 


HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

Destroys  pests  which  prey  upon  vegetation  in  the  GREENHOUSE,  CONSER¬ 
VATORY  or  in  the  GARDEN.  SLUG  SHOT  is  a  composite  powder 
not  depending:  solely  upon  any  one  of  its  parts  for  effectiveness.  FOR 
SALE  BY  THE  SEEDSMEN.  SLUG  SHOT  has  been  used  successfully  21 
years.  For  pamphlet  address  B.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THE 

OLD 


CAHOON 

Broadcast  crmrc 


improved  and  perfected, 
is  really  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  seeder  made. 
Saves  %  the  seed,  4-5 
the  labor.  Examine  It 
your  dealer’s.  Take 
no  other.  Send  for 
circulars. 

GOODELL 
CO . 

14  Main  St., 
Antrim, N.H. 


TEIflftflDCftftl’C  Wheelbarrow'' 
■  fiumroun  vGrassSeeder 

isn’tlikeany  other— It’s  better.  Itsowa  allkindi 
of  Grass  Seed.  Itsows  Clover.  Alfalfa,  Bed  Top, 
Orchard  G rasa,  Millet,  Flax  Seed,  El c.  Wemakt 
anextra  large,  roomy  hopper  for  sowing  Wheat 
Bye,  Oats  and  Barley.  I 
sows  30  acres  a  day  easily 
Wind  can’t  stop  you;  it's  si 
close  to  the  ground.  Don’ 
Deed  to  “stake  off”— 
just  follow  the  dril 
marks.  It  weighs40  lbi 
and  is  well  and  durable 
ma  le.  Write  for  Ulus 
trated  catalogue  etc, 

0.  E.Thompson&Son 

Ypsilanti,  Mich, 


mmzMm.  mi  wmmsssm. 

Tho  Ferlection  Sprayer  is  not  the  product  of  a  theorist.  Making  sprayers  has 
been  Ms  chief  employment  lor  the  last  twelve  years.  He  has  examined  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  and  made  more  largo  capacity,  power  sprayers  than  any  other  man 
In  the  U.  S.  The  Perfection  Six  How  is  his  final  triumph.  Sprays 
six  rows  of  potatoes  or  vines  at  one  time.  Can  be  used  either  by  hand 
or  horse  power.  Easily  adjusted  for  vegetables,  shrubs  or  trees. 
Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  other  mixtures  without  trouble  or  waste. 
Full  descriptive  catalogue  sent  free.  Ask  for  it. 

Thomas  Peppier,  Box  37,  Hlghtstown,  IS.  «J. 

Aho  manufactures  the  Improved  Rig  fa  Plows  and  Furrowcrs 


For  Wholesale  Spraying 

in  large  commercial  orchards  where  the  saving  of  time,  labor 
and  material  is  a  necessity,  to  say  nothing  of  having  the 
spraying  done  in  the  right  “nick  of  time”  nothing  equals 

^Orchard  Monarch 

— note  the  large  storage  chamber  In  front.  A 
convenient  pump  operated  by  chain  sprocket  from 
rear  wheel  raises  air  pressure  to  150  lbs.  With  12 
gallons  of  liquid  in  chamber  this  will  work  two 
Vermoral  Nozzles 6  to  10  minutes  at  full  capacity  — 
enough  to  spray  the  largest  tree.  Automatic  agitators 
keep  liquid  thoroughly  stirred  up.  Brushesclenn  suc¬ 
tion  strainers  automatically  every  instant  No  tunning  or  scalding 
of  foliage.  Sold  complete  as  sho\r.i  in  cut.  We  make  the 

Famous  Empire  King  Barrel  Sprayer 

ill  line  of  smallermachlnes. 


Send  for  free  cat¬ 
alog  and  opinions 
>no  \ 


of  people  w; 
it  last  year. 


>used 


and  ful 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 


2  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y 
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Henry  A.  Dkker,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar,  208 
pages;  beautiful  cover  and  colored  plates 
of  vegetables,  sweet  peas  and  hardy 
flowering  plants.  This  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  annual  yet  issued  by  this  relia¬ 
ble  house.  Besides  the  immense  range 
of  articles  catalogued,  there  is  a  full  list 
of  late  introductions  and  novelties.  The 
“Barberton  daisy,”  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  is 
offered  probably  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  at  50  cents  each.  The  brilliant- 
colored  representation  of  this  exceed¬ 
ingly  distinct  flowering  plant  on  the 
catalogue  cover  does  scant  justice  to  the 
reality.  Prominent  among  the  many 


Modest  in  size,  but  of  much  interest.  A 
general  collection  of  new  strawberries 
and  small  fruits  is  offered,  and  some 
novelties  are  made  prominent.  Oom 
Paul  is  a  promising  strawberry,  raised 
by  I.  S.  Palmer.  It  is  described  as 
“stupendous  in  size,  delicious  in  flavor, 
nice  shape  and  elegant  color,  best  ship¬ 
ping  quality;  six  berries  filled  a  quart 
box.  Very  prolific,  and  produces  no 
small  berries.”  If  this  berry  has  the 
sturdy  and  reliable  character  of  its 
namesake  it  will  be  a  wonder  indeed. 
The  Dorothy  Perkins  rose,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Wichuraiana  and  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  a  popular  Hybrid  Perpetual,  is 
made  a  great  feature.  It  is  a  climbing 
rose  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  type,  but 
has  pink  flowers. 


Corn  Planting 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  depends  upon  it.  For  ail  purposes, 
in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  or 
ground  nothing  equals  the 

SPANGLER 
CORN  PLANTER. 

It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  Insures  the  erop.  You 
know  when  it  is  working;  you  can  see  the  corn  on  its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertilizer 
attachment.  New  device  for  sowing  peas,  beans,  ensi¬ 
lage,  corn,  ete.  We  also  make  the  famous  Spangler  Low- 
Down  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill.  Write  for  catalog  and  circ. 

SPANGLER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SOSQueen  St.,  York,  Pa. 


Cider  Machinery  .—Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Fress  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


DOLLARS  or  DIMES 

Which  Do  You  Prefer? 


It  is  but  slight  exaggeration  to  say 

SUCCESS  ‘33s  WEEOER 

and  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting 
crops,  will  cause  your  farm  to  produce  dollars  where 
you  are  now  getting  dimes.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
dimes,  all  right,  but  of  course  you  prefer  dollars. 

CAUTION.— The  flat  tooth  in  our  Weederis  pat¬ 
ented.  All  other  tint  tooth  weeders  are  infringe¬ 
ments  on  our  patent.  Selling  or  using  them  is  unsafe. 

We  now  have  suit  pending  in  United  States  Court 
against  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.  of  York,  Fa. 

Ask  your  (lenler  for  Success  Anti-Clog  Weedcr 
and  insist  on  having  it.  1  fire  will  not  get  It  for  you  we 
will  sell  you  one."  Full  information  for  the  asking. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


ooodPLANTER 

should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds, 

Field,  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas, 
Beans,  Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,etc. 

It  should  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  check  at  the  will  of 
the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
homo  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 


The  Eclipse 

Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Distributer 


does  all  this  in  the  most  perfect  maimer.  Drops 
seed  from  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
50  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strongly 
built  of  good  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  7s,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


The  Eureka  Corn  Planter 

Always  Gives  the  Best  of  Satisfaction. 

plants  corn,  beans,  peas 

nnd  licet,  spoil  n.nfl  firrms  in 


v'  *•  and  beet  seed,  and  drops  in 
hills  or  drills,  any  quantity, 
distance  apart  or  depth  de¬ 
sired.  Fertilizer  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  seed.  The 
cut  shows  our  No.  3,  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  here  and  abroad.  Our  two- 
row  planter  iseasy  draftforone 
horse.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  V. 


WONDERFUL  LETTUCE.  Fig.  64. 


new  vegetables  are  Dreer’s  Monarch 
and  Schumacher  celeries.  These  varie¬ 
ties  gave  splendid  satisfaction  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  last  year.  The  Crimson 
Ball  radish  is  a  unique  little  radish  of 
the  red  turnip  type,  having  the  flesh  as 
well  as  the  skin  of  a  deep  red  color. 
An  important  feature  of  the  catalogue 
is  the  prominence  given  to  the  great 
collection  of  aquatic  flowering  plants. 

J.  R.  Ratekin  &  Son,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. — Circulars  and  catalogue  of  Im¬ 
perial  White  and  other  special  seed 
corns.  The  value  of  high-bred  corn  is 
being  widely  recognized,  and  this  an¬ 
nouncement  will  be  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest. 

James  Vick  &  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
— Garden  and  Floral  Guide;  132  pages; 
artistic  cover,  showing  collection  of  As¬ 
ters  in  color.  A  very  pleasing  annual, 
containing  an  immense  collection  of 
garden  and  flower  seeds  and  plants. 
The  many  illustrations,  chiefly  in  half¬ 
tone,  are  very  good. 

The  Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwater, 
N  Y. — Harris  Rural  Annual;  66  pages. 
A  plain  and  reliable  catalogue  with 
truthful  illustrations  and  conservative 
descriptions.  Especially  devoted  to  fine 
seeds.  The  list  of  varieties  is  extensive, 
but  excludes  untested  novelties.  The 
worthy  new  kinds  are  all  here,  how¬ 
ever. 

T.  S.  Hurbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — Cat¬ 
alogue  of  grapevines  and  small  fruits; 
32  pages.  One  of  the  largest  collections 
of  grape  varieties  in  the  country  is  of¬ 
fered.  Cultural  directions  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  comparative  merit  are  reliable 
and  well  done.  The  few  illustrations 
are  superb. 

Fred’k  H.  Horsford,  Charlotte,  Vt. — 
Catalogue  of  hardy  plants,  ferns  and 
trees;  56  pages,  finely  illustrated.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
trade  publications  issued  in  the  country. 
An  enormous  collection  of  hardy  bulbs, 
plants,  ferns,  vines,  shrubs  and  trees  is 
described  under  their  correct  botanical 
names.  There  is  also  much  information 
concerning  culture  and  management. 

J.  L.  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. — 
Flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits;  136 
pages,  colored  plates  and  cover.  In 
many  respects  the  most  tasteful  cata¬ 
logue  yet  issued  by  this  extensive 
dealer.  An  enormous  number  of  arti¬ 
cles,  some  of  much  rarity,  are  listed. 
We  regret  that  exaggerated  wood-cuts 
for  illustrations  are  still  adhered  to.  A 
conspicuous  feature  is  made  of  the  very 
ornamental  Tritoma  (or  Kniphofia) 
Pfitzeri. 


Silas  Wilson  Nurseries,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 
—Price  list  of  nursery  stock  and  circular  of 
McPike  grape.  This  fine  grape  is  showing 
much  promise  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Martin  Wahl,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  trees  and  plants;  24  pages; 
colored  cover  showing  plums  and  peaches. 
A  neat  catalogue  offering  an  excellent  as¬ 
sortment  of  varieties. 

The  Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou, 
Me.— Catalogue  of  farm  and  garden  seeds 
and  seed  potatoes;  32  pages.  All  the  new 
and  many  standard  potatoes  are  offered. 
The  Northern  Beauty  and  Gem  of  Aroos¬ 
took,  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  are  still 
leaders. 


No.  6 
Iron  Age 
|  Tom  hi  nod 
Double 
I  and  Slnglo 
Wheel 
Hoe 

|  Hill  and 
Drill 
I  Seeder 


GOOD  HELP  IS  SCARCE 


Look  for 
tile  name 


You  will  need  fewer  hired  hands  if 
you  use  more  Iron  Age 
Implements  for 
farm  and  gar¬ 
den  work.  All 
crops  pay 

if  worked  with  them.  Some  crops  won’t  pay  at  all  without  them 

IRON  AGE 

The  Iron  Age  Book  tells  all  about  the  Iron  Age  Horse  Hoes, 

Wheel  Hoes,  Hill  and  Drill  Seeders,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  &c.,  and  the  Improved-Robbins 
Potato  Planter.  The 
line  has  grown  stead¬ 
ily  in  popularity  since 
1836,  and  this  year  is 
better  than  ever. 

The  book  is  Free. 

Write  for  It  now. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


No.  6 
Iron  Age 
Horse  Hoe  I 
Cultivator  I 


Improved- 
l  Robbins 
I  Potato 
Planter. 


on  Implements] 
you  buy. 

No.  70  Iron  An* 
Combined  Pivot 
and  Fixed  Wrheel 
Riding  Cultivator 


Here  Is  Where  We  Make  the 

SAMSON, 

75,000  Wind  Mills  Annually  a 
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That  is  the  capacity  of  our  new  factories  shown  above.  The  old  were  unequal  to  the  de 
rnand  upon  them.  We  had  to  build  greater.  The  new  plant  is  constructed  so  that  skilled  labor 
science,  conditions  and  appliances  may  conspire  to  make  the  perfect  wind  mill.  It  covers  six 
and  a  half  acres  of  ground.  We  believe  it  makes  the  best  mill  in  the  world. 


The  Samson 


is  all  that  its  name  implies.  Equally  adapted  to 
light  work  or  deep  water  raising.  You  may  call 
upon  it  for  whatever  power  is  required.  The 
material  is  galvanized  steel.  The  tower  is  lithe  and  graceful.  Every 
part  of  the  completed  whole  is  equal  to  any  test  of  strength  that  may 
by  any  possibility  be  put  upon  it.  Like  our  factory,  the  Samson  wind 
mill  lias  grown  with  us.  We  confidently  assert  that  in  the  Samson  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  is  to  be  found.  We  fully  guarantee  the 
Samson  wind  mills.  Write  for  our  free  handsome  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Stover  Mfg.  Co., 

502  River  St.,  Freeport,  Ills . 


Tice  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farms;  16  pages. 
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[CONTINUED.] 

C.  W.  Burnett,  Phelps,  N.  Y. — Price  list 
of  seed  potatoes. 

G.  Ca merer,  Madison,  Ind.— Price  list  of 
sweet  potatoes  and  other  plants. 

The  Nursery  and  Seed  Co.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.— Price  list  of  nursery  stock,  seeds 
and  bulbs. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Salisbury,  Md.— Catalogue 
of  strawberry  and  dewberry  plants,  with 
special  offer  of  “The  Model"  muskinelon. 
A  very  line  list  of  strawberry  varieties  is 
off  ered. 

W.  B.  Longstreth,  Gratiot,  O.— Bargain 
catalogue  of  garden  and  flower  seeds;  16 
pages.  A  special  effort  for  low  prices. 

C.  L.  Whitney,  Warren,  O.— Evergreens 
and  deciduous  tree  seedlings.  Price  list, 
four  pages. 

Charlton  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
— Catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  plants;  96  pages,  finely  illustrated.  A 
most  worthy  and  interesting  issue.  The 
list  of  varieties  is  very  large  and  covers 
the  whole  nursery  field.  Tne  many  fine 
and  original  illustrations  are  very  helpful 
in  making  selections. 

The  Mapes  Pamphlets.— The  fertilizer 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Mapes  Fertilizer 
Co.  are  business  educators.  They  have 
done  much  to  spread  the  gospel  of  good 
farming.  A  set  of  the  Mapes  pamphlets 
for  the  past  25  yeais  would  make  a  clear 
story  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
science  of  chemical  manuring.  Mr.  Mapes 
has  led  the  way  in  this  matter  of  business 
education  of  fertilizer  farmers.  The  Mapes 
brands  have  always  represented  the  high¬ 
est  standard.  Those  who  use  them  are  not 
only  the  most  successful  farmers,  but  also 
men  of  intelligence  and  standing  who  have 
studied  the  fertilizer  question  in  all  its  de¬ 
tails.  They  know  the  difference  between 
high-grade  and  low-grade  goods.  They 
continue  to  use  "Mapes"  because  their  ac¬ 
counts  show  a  protit  from  its  use.  Besides 
being  highly  instructive  the  Mapes  pam¬ 
phlets  contain  clearly  written  statements 
of  the  methods  followed  by  these  success¬ 
ful  farmers.  For  example,  “Twenty  Years 
After"  tells  how  Newton  Osborne,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  started  with  poor  land  and 
bi ought  it  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
by  the  use  of  fertilizers  alone.  It  was 


made  to  pay  a  profit  from  the  start. 
"Chemicals  and  Clover"  describes  in  detail 
the  famous  rotation  followed  at  Cranbury, 
N.  J.,  by  D.  C.  Lewis  and  others.  "Fer¬ 
tilizer  Farming”  gives  details  concerning 
the  operations  of  successful  farmers  on 
Long  Island  who  produce  immense  crops 


ORCHID- F 1 A ) W E R 1 NG  CAN N A 

on  poor  soil  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  alone. 
“Fertilizers  and  Fruit”  shows  what  some 
of  the  most  successful  fruit  growers  in  the 
East  are  doing  with  chemicals.  So  it  is  all 
through  the  list— the  most  successful  farm¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers  and  truckers  have  con- 


1 1  United  their  experience  to  these  pam¬ 
phlets.  Every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who 
is  now  or  expects  to  be  interested  in  fer¬ 
tilizers  should  write  to  the  Mapes  Fertil¬ 
izer,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  and  ask 
for  these  books.  They  cover  every  branch 
of  soil  culture. 


A.  R.  Weston  &  Co.,  Bridgman,  Mich.— 
Catalogue  of  small  fruit  plants;  3S  pages. 
There  is  a  large  but  judicious  selection  of 
varieties.  Some  very  promising  new  straw¬ 
berries  especially  adapted  to  the  cultural 
conditions  of  the  Middle  West  are  offered. 


McLean  Co.  Nurseries,  Normal,  Ill. — 
Catalogue  of  nursery  stock;  12  pages.  De¬ 
voted  to  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
plants. 

C.  E.  Whitten,  Bridgman,  Mich.— 
"Strawberry  plants  that  Grow;”  2S  pages. 
Devoted  to  popular  small  fruits,  of  which 
there  is  a  fine  collection.  It  is  neatly 
printed  and  the  illustrations  are  good. 

Enos  W.  Dunham  &  Co.,  Stevensville, 
Mich.— Catalogue  of  Grandmere  Nurseries; 
20  pages,  chiefly  devoted  to  small  fruit 
plants.  The  selection  of  varieties  is  excel¬ 
lent.  The  Worthy  raspberry,  a  promising 
red  variety  from  Connecticut,  is  offered. 

Great  Northern  Seed  Co.,  Rockford, 

1 11.— Catalogue  of  seeds;  64  pages.  A  gen¬ 
eral  collection  of  seeds  and  Summer  bloom¬ 
ing  bulbs,  'the  “Napoleon  Climber”  is  of¬ 
fered  as  an  improvement  on  the  well-known 
cinnamon  vine,  a  member  of  the  Convol¬ 
vulus  family. 

S.  W.  Call,  Perry.  O.— Catalogue  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  plants;  24  pages, 
with  fine  colored  plates  of  the  Graves  and 
Arctic  peaches.  The  latter  is  described  as 
the  hardiest  peach  known,  and  also  one  of 
the  best.  It  is  a  late  yellow  freestone. 
Graves  is  an  early  yellow  freestone  with 
very  high  coloring. 


Wash  for  Apple  Trees. 

/>.  J.  F.,  Golden,  Col.— Would  the  following 
mixture  hurt  apple  trees  if  applied  to  the 
trunks  as  a  wash  in  February:  One  pound 
commercial  caustic  soda,  one  pound  crude 
potash,  three-quarters  pound  agricultural 
treacle,  in  lu  gallons  water?  What  is  "Dis- 
parene”  as  used  by  Dr.  Chamberlain? 
(Ohio  Horticultural  Society.  Part  HI.) 
Where  can  I  get  it?  Druggists  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  it  in  Denver. 

Ans. — I  would  hardly  dare  to  put  such 
a  strong  lye  solution  on  any  tree,  even 
when  in  dormant  condition.  But  a  lit¬ 
tle  experiment  on  a  tree  or  two  will  give 
results  worth  tons  of  theory  or  guess 
work.  Try  it  and  see.  “Disparene”  is 
an  arsenate  of  lead  paste,  or  this  valu¬ 
able  poison  put  up  ready  mixed.  It  is 
sold  by  the  Bowker  Chemical  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Write  them  for  particulars 
and  their  nearest  shipping  point.  This 
company  and  Swift  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
also  sell  the  chemicals  which  are  used 
in  making  the  arsenate  of  lead. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLANl). 


PENNSYLVANIA.  Fig.  65. 


Hammond’s 


Northern 
Grown 

Farm  and  Garden  Seeds  Lead  All. 


Seed  Potatoes 


*or  A  igor,  Yields,  Earliness  and  Quality,  better  cannot  be  had  at  any  price.  Our  handsome  ill.  100-page  catalogue,  the  Banner 
Bargain  Seed  Catalogue  of  the  year  mailed  free  to  you  on  request  You  cannot  afford  to  place  your  order  until  you  have  seen  this 
wonderful  book,  also  would  be  pleased  to  mail  copies  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  that  buy  seeds.  Below  we  give  you  a  list  of  a 
lew  of  our  leading  specialties  No  matter  of  whom  you  have  purchased,  we  can  save  you  money,  our  high  quality  considered. 


,50c  SEED, 


DUE  BILL 

FREE 

Send  us  to-day,  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE 
our  handsome  Illustrated  Seed  Catalog  containing 
Due  Kill  and  plan  good  for  60e  worth  of  Flower  or 
Vegetable  Seeds  FREE.  Y our  selection  to  introduco 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable,  Flow  er, 
Field  Seeds  and  Plants, 

100,000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  FREE 

on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names 
of  neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  $ioo  cash  for 
L  best  list.  See  the  catalogue.  4 
Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 

^  Box  42*  Kay  City,  Mich. 


&0c  a  hu.  and  up. 


Corn 

Michigan  North.  SB  SB  MB 

ern  Grown  is  the 

earliest  and  produces  largest  crops.  Hammond’.  Sixty  Day 
Flint,  American  Pride,  Rare  Horse  Dent  and  Thoroughbred 
White  Dent  are  the  4  famous  varieties  today.  American  Pride 
made  197  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Fifteen  other  sorts,  xoo 
Page  Catalog  fully  describing  these  wonderful  corns  sent  on 
request.  11AKKY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Box  42.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

56c  a  bu.  and  up.  SB  JB 

The  cleanest, 
heaviest,  best 

yielding  oats  are  Michigan  Northern  Grown.  Hammond’. 
Namelesa,  ,,ammond’’‘  Fngllsh  Wonder,  Crar  of  Russia  nod 
Michigan  Wonder,  the  four  best  varieties.  Kust  proof,  stiff 
straw,  have  yielded  220  bu.  per  acre.  Catalog  describing 
these  oats  and  all  other  farm  seeds  free  on  request 

HAitiiY  x.  Hammond  seed  company.  Lid. 

Box  42,  Hay  City,  Mich. 


SEED  POTATOES 

$1.75  a  Barrel  and  up. 

Michigan  Northern  Crown  are  always  the  be»t. 
30  best  varieties.  Blight  proof,  enormous 
yielders.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices.  Sulci 
in  any  quantity,  one  pound  to  a  car  load,  xoo 
page  Catalogue  FREE  on  request. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,na. 

Box 42,  DAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Largest  growers  in  America  of  Vege¬ 
table,  Field  and  l-'lower 

Seeds. 


Ml  w=‘.U' 


Cabbage  Seed  That  Grows 

There  is  no  doubt  or  disappointment 
when  you  sow  Ifuintnoiul’s  Improved 
Furly  Jersey  Wake  lie* Id.  Undoubtedly  K 
the  purest  and  earliest  strain  known.  ^ 
The  result  of  years  of  careful  selection, 
both  for  earliness  and  perfect  heads. 
Especially  valuable  to  market  garden- 
ers.  Hammond’s  Danish  Kaldhead.  A 
sure  header  of  large,  compact  heads. 
Our  seed  imported  direct  from  R. 
Wiboltts,  Denmark.  Guaranteed  ab¬ 
solutely  true  to  name.  See  catalogue 
for  cash  prizes.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,Ltd. 
Box  42,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


This  Marvelous  Extra  Early  Potato  originated  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.  Ltd 
Box  42.  BAY  CITY,  BICH. 

Largest  growers  of  seed  potatoes  in  America.  30  best 
varieties.  Northern  Grown  always  best.  Blight  proof, 
enormous  yielders,  highest  quality.  Lowest  price  for 
It).,  bbl.,  or  carload.  Elegant  100-page  Bargain  Seed 
Catalogue  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 


HAMMOND’S 

Michigan  Northern-Grown  Onion  Seed. 

45  cents  a  pound  and  up. 

We  sold  56,000  lbs.  of  this  seed  in  1901. 
Our  customers  report  yields  of  450  b)  1,265 
bushels  of  onions  per  acre  from  this  seed. 
Some  of  them  intimate  that  (his  seed  is 
worth  $5  to  $10  per  1I».  more  than  the 
California  grown  seed  sold  by  anybody. 
We  guarantee  this  seed  to  be  new  and 
freshly  grown.  We  have  seed  of  all  the 
leading  and  standard  varieties.  We  make 
special  prices  on  large  lots.  Onion  sets  of 
ail  varieties,  liny  direct  from  the  growers. 
Catalogue-^extended  and  illustrated— free. 

tHarry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.Ltd. 

Box  4a,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


c 


ANADA 

—FIELD— 


PEAS 


FOR  SEED.  $1.25  A  BUSHIL  AND  UP. 

Varieties :  White,  Green,  Blue,  Golden  Vine  and 
Hammond’s  Hog  Food,  also  Cow  Peas.  We  are 
the  largest  growers  in  America.  Catalogue 
of  Peas  and  all  other  seeds  FREE  upon  request. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO. .LTD., 

Box 42  Buy  City,  HIIcli# 

A  few  other  specialties  are  Hammond’s 
Japanese  and  Steel  Trust  Millets,  Colos¬ 
sal  and  Beardless  Barley,  Speltz.  That 
wonderful  new  grain,  Hammond’s  Cnhan 
Giant  Ensilage  Corn,  Northern-Grown 
Clovers  and  Grasses,  and  a  host  of  other 
marvelous  new  sorts.  Spring  Wheat, 
Spring  Rye,  Rape,  Soja  Beans,  Bromus 
Inermis. 


rwnnoND’S 

Mammoth  Tomato. 

Michigan  tomato  seed  is  t>est  on  earth.  Hammond's 
Mammoth  made  a  specimen  last  year  weighing  sH  lbs. 
Largest  tomato  that  grows.  Hammond’s  r.aillest 
Tomato  on  Earth  lias  eclipsed  all  others  in  earliness. 

I  Hammond's  (beat  Tall  Tree,  Hammond's  Dwarf  Tree, 
Hammond's  Bolden  Ileauty  and  Hammond's  Prolific  Hush  J 
are  novelties  of  wonderful  merit.  Handsome  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  Tomatoes.  $ioooin  prizes  for  1902,  j 
ami  all  leading  varieties  of  Potatoes — Field,  Flower, 
and  Vegetable  Seeds  mailed  FKEE  on  request. 


.  Uarrj  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 
Box 42,  Bay  City,  Mich, 


'll 


and  *0  other  leading  varieties.  Address  for  Catalogue 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  DO.,  LTD.,  Box  42,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Time  oe  Germination. — There  are  no 
ironclad  rules  as  to  the  average  time  of 
germination  of  seeds,  as  so  many  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  considered.  Some  gen¬ 
eral  calculations,  however,  may  be  made 
and  are  helpful  in  the  planting  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  garden.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  time  of  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  more  common  seeds: 

Days.  Days. 

Beans  .  5  to  10  Lettuce  . 6  to  8 

Beet  .  7  to  10  Onion  .  7  to  10 

Cabbage  . 5  to  10  Parsnip  . 10  to  20 

Carrot  . 12  to  20  Pea  .  6  to  10 

Cauliflower  ..  5  to  10  Pepper  . 10  to  14 

Celery  . 10  to  20  Radish  . 3  to  6 

Corn  .  5  to  8  Salsify  .  7  to  12 

Cucumber  ...  6  to  10  Tomato  .  6  to  12 

Endive  .  5  to  10  Turnip  .  4  to  8 

This  table  presupposes  ordinarily  fair 
conditions,  and  will  vary  considerably 
under  the  extremes  of  very  poor  to  ideal 
surroundings.  The  same  is  also  true  as 
to  the  average  time  of  maturing.  For 
illustration,  an  early  variety  of  sweet 
corn  planted  under  just  the  right  condi¬ 
tions  might  mature  for  table  use  in  65 
days.  The  same  variety  planted  a 
month  earlier  with  ground  and  weather 
barely  warm  enough  to  sustain  life 
might  require  70  or  80  days.  This  means 
that  many  of  the  so-called  extra  early 
varieties  of  vegetables  are  not  so  under 
all  conditions.  The  results  of  one  sea¬ 
son  may  be  entirely  overturned  by  the 
varying  conditions  oi  the  season  follow¬ 
ing.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  be 
“instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,” 
and  trust  in  Providence  for  results. 

Maturity  Table. 

Days.  Days. 

Bean  .  40  to  GO  Onion  . 130  to  150 

Beet  .  40  to  50  Parsley  _ 90  to  120 

Cabbage  ...90  to  115  Parsnip  _ 120  to  150 

Carrot  . 90  to  110  Pea  .  40  to  90 

Celery  . 150  to  160  Pepper  . 140  to  160 

Corn  (sweet)  65  to  90  Radish  .  20  to  30 

Cucumber  ..  55  to  75  Spinach  _ 60  to  SO 

JOgg  plant... 150  to  175  Squash  . 120  to  150 

Cettuce  _ 65  to  75  Tomato  . 110  to  120 

Melon —  Turnip  ..  . .  60  to  75 

Water  ....125  to  150 

Musk  . 125  to  150 

The  above  table  refers  to  time  when 
the  products  are  mature  for  eating;  for 
seed  purposes  many  will  require  longer 
time. 

When  to  Make  tiie  Hotbed. — This 
will  depend  almost  wholly  on  locality, 
season  and  varieties  of  vegetables.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  will 
be  gained  by  starting  too  early.  When 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  go  into 
the  open  ground,  they  are  held  in  the 
hotbeds  to  their  own  injury.  From  six 
to  eight  weeks  before  planting  is  early 
enough  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
hotbed.  Planting  time,  of  course,  means 
after  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Some¬ 
times  we  are  caught;  but  chances  have 
to  be  taken.  It  may  be  said  that  with 
time  and  inclination  the  hotbed  may  be 
used  to  advantage  for  a  table  supply  of 
radishes  and  lettuce  through  February 
and  March,  and  in  many  localities  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  Winter  through.  It  may  be 
of  assistance  in  the  general  work  to 
give  some  data  as  to  actual  work  with 
some  varieties.  Taking  as  a  basis  the 
Summer  of  1899,  we  may  arrive  at  a  fair 
average.  The  middle  of  April  in  this 
locality  found  plenty  of  frost  in  the 
ground.  With  the  weather  once  settled, 
there  was  little  delay,  through  cold  or 
heavy  storm.  April  1  one  hotbed  was 
sown  with  tomato,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
lettuce  and  radish  seed.  April  14  toma¬ 
toes  were  transplanted  in  hotbed;  after 
the  second  pair  of  leaves  appears  is  the 
time  for  this  work.  May  4  they  were 
potted  and  transferred  to  cold  frames; 
on  May  9  we  were  selling  tomato  plants 
from  hotbeds,  to  plant  in  open  ground. 
.May  26  our  potted  plants  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  open  ground;  July  25  we  were 
selling  ripe  tomatoes. 

Cabbage  and  Lettuce. — April  18  the 
cabbage  plants  were  transplanted  to  a 
doth-covered  hotbed  and  put  in  field 
May  6;  the  plants  were  firm  and  stocky, 
and  leaves  had  been  cut  back  twice. 
Cabbage  was  marketed  July  15.  The 
dates  and  treatment  for  the  cauliflower 
were  the  same,  save  that  of  marketing. 
The  lettuce  was  transplanted  to  cloth- 
covered  hotbed  on  the  same  date  as  was 


tne  cabbage;  May  4  the  plants  were 
badly  crowded,  and  each  alternate  plant 
was  put  in  open  ground.  We  began  sell¬ 
ing  lettuce  from  hotbeds  about  May  20, 
and  by  June  1  it  was  all  gone.  Radishes 
were  ready  for  the  table  in  17  days  from 
date  of  sowing  seed.  As  soon  as  the 
radishes  were  pulled  from  the  beds  beet 
seed  was  sown  and  the  young  plants 
transferred  to  open  ground  May  15. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  were  planted 
in  boxes  set  in  hotbeds  May  6;  were 
hardened  in  cloth-covered  cold  frames 
and  set  in  field  June  12.  Muskmelons 
were  ready  to  market  by  the  middle  of 
August.  Watermelons  were  nearly  two 
weeks  later.  Early  celery  sown  in  hot¬ 
beds  about  February  22  under  favorable 
conditions  will  be  ready  for  the  open 
ground  from  May  15  and  later.  Egg 
plants  being  slow  growers  and  also  ten¬ 
der  should  be  sown  from  March  15  to 
April  1.  The  above  tables  will  be  a  par¬ 
tial  guide  in  starting  the  hotbeds,  and 
from  the  average  dates  of  maturing  it 
may  be  seen  at  about  what  date  they 
should  be  put  in  commission. 

Michigan.  .t.  e.  morse. 


The  Lutie  Grape. 

W.  /•’.  A.,  Claremont,  Va.—' What  can  you 
tell  about  the  Lutie  grape?  Is  it  a  good 
early  market  variety  for  tidewater  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  such  grapes  as  Moore’s  Early, 
Concord  and  Niagara  succeed?  So  far  I 
have  failed  to  find  a  red  grape  that  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Niagara  in  yield.  How  about 
Lucile? 

Ans. — The  Lutie  is  a  grape  of  very 
hardy  constitution  of  vine  and  will  bear 
as  abundantly  as  almost  any  other  va¬ 
riety.  The  fruit  is  red  and  of  fair  size 
of  both  bunch  and  berry.  The  flavor  is 
very  sweet,  but  it  is  quite  “foxy,”  or 
strong  in  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  wild 
Labrusca  type,  which  is  objectionable  to 
some  persons.  Lucile  is  a  kind  that  I 
do  not  know.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

A  List  of  Good  Roses. 

I<\  E.  L.,  Woonsocket,  It.  /.—I  notice  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  January  25  you  speak  of  “an 
excellent  paper  on  rose  culture  by  John  N. 
May,  giving  a  list  of  roses  that  may  be 
successfully  grown  in  the  garden  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York.”  Will  you  publish 
the  list?  It  might  prove  useful  to  many 
of  your  readers  in  making  their  Spring 
selections. 

Ans. — The  varieties  named  by  Mr. 
May,  one  of  the  most  successful  rose 
growers  in  the  country,  are  as  follows. 
All  may  be  safely  grown  in  the  garden 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York:  Hybrid 
Perpetuals:  Paul  Neyron,  bright  rose; 
Gen.  Jacqueminot,  brilliant  crimson; 
Anne  de  Diesbach,  deep  pink,  very  large; 
Clio,  blush  rose;  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
light  pink;  Alfred  Colomb,  carmine 
crimson;  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
ivory  white;  Mrs.  J.  Sharman  Crawford, 
shell  pink;  Margaret  Dickson,  best 
white;  Victor  Verdier,  brilliant  rose; 
Baron  de  Bonstettin,  deep  maroon;  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  satiny  pink,  free  bloomer. 
Everblooming  type:  Hermosa,  bright 
rose;  Agrippina,  bright  crimson;  Clo- 
thilde  Soupert,  white,  blush  center;  Mo- 
sella,  creamy  yellow;  Archduke  Charles, 
very  deep  red;  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  deep 
pink;  Sanguinea,  bright  scarlet  crim¬ 
son;  Duchesse  de  Brabant,  rosy  flesh, 
pink;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  light  yellow; 
Gruss  an  Teplitz,  brilliant  crimson;  La 
France,  silvery  rose;  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  creamy  white;  Maman  Cochet, 
coral  pink;  Mme.  Joseph  Schwartz, 
white,  tinted  rose;  Papa  Gontier,  deep 
pink;  President  Carnot,  bright  rose. 
Most  varieties  in  the  everblooming  sec¬ 
tion  are  benefited  by  moderate  Winter 
protection. 


For  destroying  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  other 
scale  insects— OYSTER  SHELL  BARK  LOUSE, 
SCURFY  BARK  LOUSE,  etc. 

Spray  with 

Leggett’s  Caustic  Potash 
Whale  Oil  Soap 

Indorsed  by  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 
SPRAY  CALENDAR  and  Circular  Free.  All 
information  how  to  use. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money 
By  Buying  One  op  Ours. 

They  will  do  as  much  work,  being  all 
brass  are  lighter  to  handle  and  are  more  durable,  will 
generate  a  higher  pressure  thereby  making  them  the  eas¬ 
iest  pump  to  operate,  on  the  market.  Write  for  catalog 
and  get  treatise  on  spraying  tree.  Agents  wanted.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper.  J.  F.  Gaylord,  Successor  to  P.  C.  Lewis 
Manufacturing  Company,  Catsklll,  N.  Y. 


U  WERE 

LJr  SOWN  WITH 

^“HENDERSON 
LAWN  GRASS  SEED 


THE  FINEST  LAWNS  IN  AMERICA 
ARE  MADE  WITH  IT. 

It  forms  an  enduring  turf  of  velvet  green  in  six  weeks’  time, 
and  is  equally  valuable  for  renewing  worn-out  lawns  and 
bad  spots.  We  supply  the  seed  in  quantities,  suitable 
for  extensive  areas  or  door-yard  plots. 

k  SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE, 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  LAWN.”  A 

[MtultuHn-c  t  o  t  hose  nirnt  io/iinx  I  Ins  ft.'ipcr  )  JSG 
It  tells  how  to  make,  renovate  and 
■Pv  maintain  lawns  luxun.intly 
|y  \  preen  all  summer  lonp 


OYSTER  BAY.  NY. 


35*37  CortlandtSt.  New  York 
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The  Most  Feed  Per  Acre 

ofthc  beat  and  moat  nutrition*  kind 

can  be  secured  by  growing  our  improved 

Eureka  Ensilage  Corn. 

It  is  the  result  of  fifteen  years  rigid  and 
careful  selection  from  the  best  variety  of 
true  Southern  Corn.  We  have  thus  pro¬ 
duced  u  corn  which  arrows  to  the 
grrentest  height,  produces  most 
foliage  and  largest  number  of 
ears.  Early  enough  to  bring  the  ears 
into  milk  by  cutting  time— Just  when 
it  is  best  for  ensilage.  Customers  have 
grown  <14  tons  of  “Eureka”  per 
acre.  It’s  a  money  maker  for  every  man 
who  plants  it. 

Remember — we  control  the  entire 
stock  of  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn,  and  that 
the  genuine  seed  can  only  l>e  procured 
from  us.  Send  for  our  large,  new  catalog 
ofFarm  Machinery,  Implements,  Tools, 
etc.  We  mail  a  copy  free  on  request. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


No  other  SEEDS 

are  so  thoroughly  tested  as 

BURPEE’S  Seeds 

If  you  would  have  the  choicest  Vegetables 
or  most  beautiful  Flowers,  you  should 
carefully  study 

BURPEE'S 
Farm  Annual 
for  1902 

The  “.Silent  Salesman”  of  the  largest 
mail-order  seed  business  in  the  world,  it 
is  a  complete  Catalogue  of  132  pages,  with 
numerous  illustrations  from  photographs. 
Six  Superb  Vegetables  and  live  line  new 
Flowers  are  lithographed  in  colors,  from 
original  paintings. 

Our  new  “Bull’s  Eye”  feature  makes  it 
safe  even  for  a  child  to  select  your  vegeta¬ 
bles.  No  other  catalogue  is  so  easy  to  order 
from.  Write  to»day.  Then  by  return  mail, 
we  shall  send  you  a  copy  entirely  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO., 
Seed  Farmers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Weather  Plant 


(Abrus  Frecatorlug). 

All  lovers  of  flowers  are  securing  these 
wonderful  Weather  Plants,  which  fore¬ 
tell  a  change  in  weather  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  foliage.  Enclose  ten  cents 
in  stamps  or  silver  and  secure  ten  seeds 
of  Nature’s  Weather  Prophet,  bearing 
large  clusters  of  fragrant,  butterfly 
shaped,  lavender  flowers.  Seeds  being 
hard  and  red  with  a  black  spot  make 
pretty  ornaments.  In  India  the  seeds 
are  being  used  for  rosaries  by  the 
Buddhists.  Also  our  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  included. 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS,  Seedsmen, 

54  and  56  Day  St.,  New  York. 


TREES 


$8  PER  100. 


APPLE,  PEAK,  PLUM  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  lisoof  wants 
for  special  price.  Address,  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


APPLE  SUGGESTIONS 

Select  the  kind  of  trees  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  Here  are  some :  York  Imper* 
lillltilK  ikvvt.  ■:  IMi  strong.hardy,  good  bearer,  good  keeper. 
MImMM  mmm  I^AvIm,  the  beet  market  apple  grown  ; 

mmmm  W  I'll  Byt  highly  colored,  very  popular.  Treed  hardy 

Trail  m  T'lipMr*)  P^ucdve.  Baldwin,  Healthy,  IVinctap, 

mlflf  ilWWm  Jonathan,  and  many  others,  also  peach,  pears, etc., 
mmm  lEOM  described  In  our  now  catalog.  It’s  free.  Write  for  It, 

Harrison’*  Nurseries,  Box  29  Berlia,  Md. 

LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  TIIK  SNOW  FLAKE 
LIMB  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

Fresh  Burned  Ground  Lime 

for  “Bordeaux  Mixture,”  Bug  Exterminator,  White¬ 
washing.  Disinfecting  purposes  and  for  Lime  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  full  information,  address 

THE  SENECA  WHITE  LIME  CO.,  Fostoria,  O. 

SANDERSON’S 

FERTILIZERS 

For  ALL  Crops,  ALL  Soils. 

Write  for  Free  Circulars,  etc. 

SANDERSON  FERTILIZER  AND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Works  and  Office:  New  Haven,  Conn. 

QUALITY  LEADS. 

(Juallty  lu  a  FE UTILIZER  gives  quantity 
in  the  yield  of  your  crops.  Special  formulas  for 
special  crops  or  made  to  order,  from  best  materials. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

K.  E.  BURVVELL,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Use  Nitrate  Of  Soda 

CORN,  WHEAT,  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES. 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  w'lieu  you  use 
this  Standard  High-Grade  Ammoniate. 

Formulas  and  other  valuable  information  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  John  Street.  Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  New  York. 

-  For  Money  Crops  - 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Tough  Oranges. — The  news  that  20,- 
000  carloads  of  California  oranges  will 
be  shipped  east  this  Winter  is  not  re¬ 
assuring.  The  quality  of  a  large  share 
of  the  Pacific  coast  oranges  hitherto 
marketed  here  has  been  so  low,  especi¬ 
ally  during  the  off-years  of  the  Florida 
crop,  that  the  popular  appreciation  of 
this  superb  fruit  has  been  perceptibly 
dulled.  It  is  discouraging  to  buy  time 
after  time  large  and  handsome  oranges, 
paying  a  fair  price,  and  have  them  open 
up  all  “rag”  and  weak  acid,  with  little 
trace  of  the  piquant  but  honeyed  taste 
a  good  orange  should  possess.  We  can 
forgive  the  little  sour  fellows,  as  we  do 
not  anticipate  high  quality,  and  they 
are  at  least  frankly  keen  in  flavor,  but 
the  big  ones  with  the  rhinoceros-like 
hides,  fibrous  interior  and  washy  qual¬ 
ity  are  very  disappointing.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  some  really  good  oranges  are  shipped 
from  California,  but  the  average  buyer 
has  little  certainty  of  getting  them  in 
the  general  market.  Years  ago,  before 
the  Florida  and  California  plantings 
came  into  bearing,  an  orange  was  a  a 
orange — something  of  a  known  quan¬ 
tity.  They  came  mostly  from  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  countries,  with  early  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  Bahamas  and  West 
Indies.  These  last  were  generally  poor 
enough  in  quality — only  tolerated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  early  season,  but  sold  on 
their  merits,  or,  rather,  lack  of  merit 
.;nd  purchasers  knew  about  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  The  Mediterranean  oranges,  as 
the  writer  remembers  them,  were  uni¬ 
formly  good  in  that  they  were  at  least 
a  characteristic  fruit.  They  might  be 
viciously  sour — mere  bags  of  sharp  acid, 
but  the  skin  was  usually  thin  and  the 
pulp  tender,  or  they  might  rarely  have 
the  delicious  sweetness  that  should  be 
the  ideal  of  every  orange  grower.  The 
orange  taste  was  there,  however,  and 
not  solely  the  flavors  of  turpentine  in 
the  rind  and  weak  vinegar  in  what 
ought  to  be  the  pulp.  It  may  be  in  the 
varieties  grown  or  in  the  manner  of  se¬ 
lection,  but  imported  oranges  seem 
more  uniform  in  quality  than  the  home 
product. 


the  name  of  “Coral-berry.”  It  was 
planted  in  fairly  good  soil  and  given  but 
little  cultivation,  being  allowed  to 
sucker  at  will.  Its  appearance  and 
growth  soon  showed  a  relationship  to 
the  Mayberry  of  Burbank,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  type  of  the  Japan  Rubus  mi- 
crophyllus.  Like  the  Mayberry,  the 
canes  are  quite  permanent,  branching 
freely  and  increasing  in  size  year  by 
year.  The  first  berries  were  borne 
sparingly  two  years  ago,  and  resembled 
fruits  of  the  Mayberry,  being  the  size 
of  a  large  blackcap,  coral  red  in  color, 
shading  to  amber  yellow.  They  were 
firm  and  handsome,  but  rather  dry,  and 
slightly  astringent  in  taste,  not  com¬ 
parable  in  sweetness  and  delicacy  to  the 
bright  yellow  Mayberry.  The  flowers 
were  of  the  same  snowdrop-like  form, 
hanging  from  the  slender  branches, 
blooming  in  May,  and  the  berries  ripen¬ 
ing  in  June,  a  few  days  later  than  the 
Mayberry,  it  seems  to  be  hardier  than 
the  latter  under  our  conditions.  Last 
season  a  fair  crop  was  produced,  and  a 
quart  or  two  of  the  berries  converted 
into  jam  in  the  usual  manner.  A  trial 
a  few  days  ago  showed  the  product  to 
be  superior  in  consistency  and  flavor  to 
that  made  from  any  similar  fruit.  The 
firmness  and  astringency  seemed  just 
what  was  needed  to  develop  a  pleasing 
flavor  when  prepared  in  this  way, 
though  rather  objectionable  in  the  fresh 
berry.  This  variety  does  not  appear 
productive  enough  to  pay  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  it  looks  as  though  it  is  able  to 
hold  its  own  if  naturalized  in  favorable 
places,  and  for  Winter  preserving  would 
certainly  be  liked.  The  many  and  sharp 
thorns  make  the  berries  troublesome  to 
gather,  and  its  habit  of  profuse  sucker- 
ing  is  objectionable.  Young  canes  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  good  botanical  authority  on 
brambles  could  not  be  identified  as  a 
known  species,  but  we  prefer  to  regard 
it  as  a  type  of  B.  microphyllus,  and 
nearly  related  to  the  Mayberry. 

w.  v.  F. 


Red  Cedar.— We  have  a  word  of  praise 
for  our  native  Red  cedar  (Juniperus  Vir- 
giniana).  This  is,  of  course,  an  evergreen, 
and  a  “clump"  of  it  grown  together  in  its 
natural  way  is  about  as  fine  and  pleas¬ 
ing  a  sight  as  one  can  behold.  The  trees 
all  grow  upright,  and  are  pyramidal  shape, 
yet  the  decided  contrast  in  their  different 
forms  furnishes  shades  of  color.  Some  of 
them  fruit  profusely,  while  others  are 
barren,  so  that  one  can  hardly  realize 


About  20  years  ago,  in  the  heyday  of 
the  Florida  orange  production,  before 
the  great  blizzards  nipped  the  vigorous 
young  orchards,  we  got  some  fine  fruits 
at  moderate  prices.  The  best  were  al¬ 
ways  sold  as  coming  from  the  Indian 
River  district,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
sweet,  heavy  and  tender-meated  or¬ 
anges  coming  even  from  the  highlands 
of  Jamaica  were  always  sold  as  Indian 
Rivers.  Even  among  the  cheap  mix¬ 
tures  sent  from  Florida  at  that  time 
one  could  expect  a  proportion  of  fairly 
good  ones.  They  are  much  less  reliable 
since  the  freezes,  but  on  the  whole  the 
Florida  oranges  are  a  safer  investment 
than  the  California  product  as  now 
marketed. 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  had  the 
good  fortune  to  test  the  Bahia,  now 
known  as  Washington  Navel,  orange, 
near  its  native  home  in  Brazil,  and 
fancied  nothing  could  be  better  in  the 
form  of  an  orange.  The  variety  was 
then  being  disseminated  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  gardens  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
planting  in  Florida,  California,  and  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  and  high  hopes  were 
realized  of  the  vast  improvement  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  this  superior 
variety  would  make  in  our  native  prod¬ 
uct.  The  trees  grown  in  Florida  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  proved  unpro¬ 
ductive,  though  bearing  some  fruits  of 
good  quality,  while  the  Pacific  coast 
trees  are  entirely  too  productive,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  trainloads  of  overgrown  and 
insipid  fruits,  bearing  the  characteris¬ 
tic  umbilical  mark,  sent  here  for  con¬ 
sumption.  Some  good  ones,  it  is  true, 
come  with  the  lot,  but  it  is  an  expensive 
hunt  to  find  them.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  know  what  the  cause  of  this  falling 
off  in  quality  may  be,  but  it  is  evident 
the  superb  Bahia  orange  does  not  live 
up  to  its  reputation  under  its  new  name 
and  amid  strange  surroundings.  The 
appearance  of  the  Washington  Navel  in 
quantity,  however,  has  started  a  de¬ 
mand  for  seedless  oranges,  and  it  seems 
that  an  endless  variety  of  vapid  freaks 
of  this  kind  is  being  propagated,  though 
it  is  claimed  all  are  variations  of  the 
one  type.  The  immediate  result  of 
flooding  eastern  markets  with  low 
quality  oranges  is  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  apples,  on  the  principle,  we 
suppose,  that  an  acute  social  observer 
claims,  “the  more  she  sees  of  men,  the 
better  she  likes  dogs.” 

What  is  the  Coral-berry?— Five 
years  ago  an  unidentified  species  of 
raspberry  was  sent  for  trial  under 


that  they  are  all  of  the  one  family. 
These  native  cedar  trees  are  of  slow 
growth  and  mature  their  wood  thoroughly. 
The  wood  is  very  solid  and  durable.  We 
have  seen  posts  taken  from  an  old  vine¬ 
yard  after  over  40  years  of  constant  use, 
with  the  “red  heart”  still  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  T.  j.  D. 


THE  OCTOBER 

Purple  Plum 


Luther  Burbank's  latest  and  best,  which 
h  is  gained  a  popularity  from  ocean  to 
ocean  was  introduced  by  us  in  181IS). 
Also  introducers  of  Green  Mountain 
Grape.  Orders  for  stock  of  these  popu¬ 
lar  fruits  are  coining  fast.  Early  orders 
most  sure  of  securi  g  the  stock.  Orderat 
once  We  have  200  acres  of  the  best-kept, 
nursery  in  New  England,  and  none  sur¬ 
passes  it  anywhere.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade 
Trees,  Ornamentals.  Shrubs,  etc.  A  flrst- 
rate  catalogue  free.  Send  your  address. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Established  1848. 


QUALITY  LEADS. 

Quality  in  SEEDS  brings  quantity  in  crops. 
Market  Gardeners  who  want  select  SEEDS  send 
for  Price  List. 

E.  E.  BURWKLL,  Sta.  A,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


EVERGREENS 

Hardy  sorts,  Nursery  grown,  for  wind 
breaks,  ornament  and  hedges.  Prepaid, $1 
to  $10  per  100-50  Great  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogu* 
Bargain  Sheet.  Local  Agents  wasted. 

Hillj  Specialist,  Dundee, III. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRI8V1LLK,  PA. 

50  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia, 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Fruit  and  others  Trees,  Roses, 
Water  Lilies,  etc.  Prices  low. 
Beautify  your  home  at  small  expense. 

B.  8.  PETERSON  &  SON8.  Box  15,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


A  notable  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Hardy 
American  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain 
8  lowers  is  now  ready.  Every  reader  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorkek  should  havethis 
unique  publication,  as  it  deals  entirely  with 
native  pi  dints,  and  is  filled  witli  original  illustra¬ 
tions.  My  stock  is  grown  in  the  high  Carolina 
Mountains  (3,800  feet  elevation).  It  is  hardy  and 
free  from  disease.  Apply  at  once  to 
Proprietor  IIAKLAN  P.  KELSEY, 
Highlands  Nursery,  Tremont  Building, 
Kawana,  N.  C.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Tree  of  Life 

is  one  budded  on  branched  root  seedlings  and  grown 
upon  our  high  lands.  Twomillion  Apple.  Pear.  Plum, 
Cherry.  Peach.  Shrubs,  etc.  Leading  Northern  vari¬ 
eties.  Buds  from  bearing  trees,  guaranteed  true  to 
name.  We  invite  you  to  visit  our  nursery.  Large 
greenhouses.  Catalogue  free.  Order  your  Hoses 
direct.  Best  Spray  Pump  on  earth. 

CENTRAL  M  ICHIGAN  NURSERY 

KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


Write  for  our  books — sent  free — 
which  give  all  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Poor 

Soils 


Potash. 


are  made  rich¬ 
er  and  more 
productive  and 
rich  soils  retain 
their  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  powers, 
by  the  use  of 
fertilizers  with 
a  liberal  percentage  of 


Dwyer's 

Nurseries 

Established  1884. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Acres  devoted 
to  the  propagating  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs  and 
Plants  in  aU  the  standard  and  promising 
new  varieties.  Landscape  Gardening 
and  ttie  beautifying  of  the  Home 
Grounds  our  leading  specialties  Write 
to  us  for  our  free  Descriptive  and  Illn^- 
t.-ated  Catalogue  and  for  any  Informa¬ 
tion  you  may  need  on  Horticulture  We 
can  help  you  in  making  selections  of  de¬ 
sirable  varieties  and  in  the  locating  and 
planting  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

T.  J.  DWYER  <£  SON 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

Box  1.  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 


of  Superior  Qual¬ 
ity.  Get  my  cata¬ 
logue  to-day,  with 
indorsements  from 

many  Orchardists  who  have  Bearing  Orchards  of  my  trees  many  years  planted.  Any¬ 
one  can  produce  testimonials  of  recent  shipments.  A  period  of  years  of  fruitage  is 
the  TRUE  TEST.  Yes,  sir,  1  fumigate  ;  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  it.  Special 
inducements  prior  to  March  15  on  Apple  and  Pear  trees.  H.  S.  WILEY,  Cuyuga.N.Y. 


FRUIT 

ieties  right  here  in  the  nursery .  Sei 


For  more  than  33  years  we  have  been  growing  all  kinds  and  varieties 
of  nursery  stock.  We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  guaran¬ 
tee  best  stock  at  lowest  prices.  Our  ■ 

_  _  _  _  _  fruit  trees  are  all  budded  and  we  test  var- " 

ieties  right  here  In  the  nursery .  Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


VA  LHC!  pwiLlU  nucic  WC  Uctu  &  Ucll  txu- 

TREES 


Would  you 
Like  a 


Fruit  Farm 


•/> 


f 


In  Wonderful  Washington? 

“The  State  that  is  Altvays  Green/' 


Low  Settlers’ 
Rates 

to  tKe  NortHwest 

Every  Day  During  March  and 
April,  1902. 

Free  land;  low-priced  land;  fine  climate; 
splendid  crops;  good  schools  and  churches; 
’good  neighbors.  The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  wonderful  I 
Northwest  is  unequalled  in  the  history  of  America.  Now  is  your  J 
opportunity  to  secure  a  home  and  farm.  Don’t  neglect  it.  Write  to¬ 
day.  The  good  land  is  going  fast.  It  will  soon  be  gone. 

The*©  Bulletins  tell  you  all  about  it.  Send  2c  stamp 
for  each  one  wanted. 

North  Dakota  Bulletin  Colville  Reservation  (Wash.)  Bulletin 

Milk  River  Valley  (Mont.)  Bulletin  Stevens  County 

Flathead  County  "  “  Central  Washington 

Cascade  County  “  “  Wenatchee  Valley 

Map  and  description  of  Washington  (Folder.) 


Write  for  rates  and  full  information  to  any  agent  of 

Great  Northern  FLailway, 


NEW  YORK,  41?  Broadway.  MILWAUKEE.  6G  Wisconsin  St. 

BOSTON, 211  Washington  St.  CINCINNATI,  5th  &  Walnut  Sts| 

PHILADELPHIA,  836  Chestnut  St.  ST.  LOUIS,  403  Carleton  Bldg. 
BUFFALO,  408  I’rudentiul  Building.  KANSAS  CITY,  822  Walnut  St. 
PITTSBURG,  902  Park  Bldg.,  fatliAve.  DE8  MOINES,  407  Walnut  St. 
DETROIT,  Nor.  S.  S.  Co.’s  Dock.  ST.  PAUL.  332  Robert  St, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 300  Nicollet  Avenue. 

MAX  BASS, 

Gert’l  Immigration  Ag’t, 
220  S.  Clark  St. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


F.  1.  WHITNEY. 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Ag't, 
ST.  PAVL,  MINN. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Washington's  Birthday.— This  holiday 
for  the  year  1302  will  long  be  remembered 
in  the  records  of  Hope  Farm.  We  cele¬ 
brated  the  arrival  of  Prince  Henry,  did  we? 
We  had  cabbage  for  dinner— 1  don’t  know 
of  any  other  toot  tonic  that  was  given  the 
Hope  Farm  horn.  We  are  not  very  strong  on 
royalty  except  as  it  applies  to  character 
and  gentle  deeds.  A  prince  is  all  right  if, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  a  man,  proud  to 
follow  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  example  and 
influence.  If  he  isn’t  he  is  not  the  equal 
of  thousands  of  humble  Americans  with  a 
pedigree  running  back  to  a  log  cabin.  No, 
Prince  Henry  did  not  need  a  thought  from 
us,  but  King  Storm  did.  It  was  the  end  of 
a  week  of  such  weather  that  the  oldest 
inhabitant  failed  to  have  a  story  strong 
enough  to  match  it.  The  ground  hog  may 
have  thrown  a  shadow,  but  the  big  storm 
stories  couldn't  in  the  light  of  this  one 
even  after  a  meal  of  sausage!  Great  drifts 
of  snow  blocked  the  roads  by  Friday,  and 
at  night  there  set  in  a  chilly  drizzle  mixed 
with  biting  sleet.  By  morning  the  storm 
had  covered  every  tree  and  shrub  with  a 
thick  coating  of  ice,  and  still  it  blew  on. 
The  little  Seedling  viewed  the  storm  with 
eyes  that  showed  little  interest— though 
she  is  not  likely  to  see  its  equal  in  New 
Jersey. 

An  Icy  Prison. — A  strange  sight  greeted 
us  on  Saturday  morning.  It  made  one 
dance  with  delight  or  shrug  one’s  shoul¬ 
ders  in  proportion  as  one  is  near 
seven  or  seventy!  The  children  saw 
only  the  beauty  of  the  storm— the  older 
folks  realized  its  dangers.  Jack  Frost 
had  things  about  as  he  wanted  them. 
The  fruit  trees  were  covered  with  ice  to  the 
smallest  tip.  Here  and  there  through  the 
orchard  great  branches  were  broken  off. 
It  made  me  feel  sick  to  see,  tar  up  on 
ihe  hill,  great  limbs  hanging  limply  down 
from  the  Greening  trees.  I  knew  how  a 
general  must  feel  in  a  hard-fought  battle 
to  see  spent  and  broken  men  crawling 
away  from  some  hotly  contested  outpost. 
Along  the  road  great  branches  had  fallen 
from  the  maples,  and  the  few  pines  in  the 
valley  were  drooping  their  tail  feathers 
like  a  beaten  rooster.  The  worst  sight 
greeted  the  Madame  when  she  came  down¬ 
stairs  and  found  tnat  a  rotten  support  on 
her  beautiful  grape  arbor  had  given  way 
so  that  one  corner  sagged  down!  “I  think 
more  of  that  than  of  anything  else  on  the 
place.  You  ought  to  have  had  it  fixed 
last  Fall  when  I  showed  you  how  weak  it 
was!”  The  storm  took  an  even  more  mel¬ 
ancholy  aspect  as  1  remembered  that  this 
was  true. 

Tough  Outdoors.— I  worked  three  Win¬ 
ters  in  the  Michigan  lumber  camps,  and 
know  what  snow  is.  This  storm  would 
rank  well  with  the  best.  Great  drifts  cov¬ 
ered  the  road  and  surrounded  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  rolling  barn  door  was  frozen 
tight.  Charlie  Anally  forced  an  opening 
just  wide  enough  for  him  to  squeeze 
tRrough,  but  he  could  not  pass  the  big 
milk  pail  after  him.  Needless  to  say,  I  re¬ 
mained  outside.  Oh,  how  glad  the  animals 
were  to  see  their  human  friends!  In  the 
hoghouse  the  little  black  sow  had  killed 
four  of  her  pigs,  probably  as  much  our 
fault  as  hers,  as  we  neglected  to  put 
boards  around  the  sides  of  the  pen,  so  that 
the  little  things  would  not  be  crowded  into 
the  corners.  Perhaps  there  was  too  much 
bedding.  The  little  things  snuggled  up  in 
the  shredded  fodder,  and  when  the  sow 
lay  down  she  must  have  crushed  them 
against  the  side.  She  can’t  do  that  now— 
neither  can  the  others— but  hindsight  sel¬ 
dom  takes  the  place  of  oversight.  The 
Storm  kept  up  through  the  day.  Drifts 
grew  larger,  and  the  coating  of  ice  on  the 


whooping  oough,  .and  passed  it  around 
among  the  oilier  children.  There  were 
four  wistful  little  faces  looking  out  at  the 
storm  and  longing  for  a  chance  to  explore 
the  depths  of  the  big  snowdrift  by  the 
shed.  Cry  and  complain?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  They  are  taught  to  know  that  crying 
will  gain  no  favors  from  those  who  are 
just  and  true  enough  to  make  their  favors 
worth  anything.  j 

As  for  complaint,  the  Scion's  view  of  the 
case  is  worth  a  thousand  howls.  He  and 
Charlie  have  had  numerous  arguments 
about  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  labor,  1 
with  a  mutual  agreement  that  the  Scion 
regards  toil  as  most  undignified,  and  neces¬ 
sary  only  from  compulsion.  While  the  boy 
was  fairly  whooping  it  up  in  an  effort  to 
put  his  cough  in  its  coffin,  Charlie  in¬ 
quired: 

“How  do  you  like  this  job?” 

“I  don’t  like  it,  but  when  I  get  through 
with  it  now  I  won’t  have  it  again!” 

He  might  have  the  cough  at  a  time  when  ' 
it  would  shut  him  out  of  more  fun  than  j 
it  does  now.  What  a  world  we  would  have 
if  we  could  go  through  our  struggles  and 
trials  as  the  Scion  does  his  cough— confi¬ 
dent  that  they  would  not  bother  us  again! 
That’s  the  sort  of  philosophy  that  seems 
to  me  good  capital  for  children  who  are 
not  likely  to  have  any  legacy  save  a  fair 
education,  good  habits  and  a  good  start  in 
character.  It  must  have  been  the  Hope 
Farm  philosophy  that  carried  us  through 
this  dismal  day.  Sunday  rqorning  found 
the  sun  shining  brightly  and  the  air  al¬ 
most  balmy.  It  seemed  as  if  Florida  had 
crawled  up  the  map  to  comfort  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  water  was  dripping  from  the 
silver-clad  trees,  and  the  branches  were 
straightening  up.  Charlie  even  reported 
that  the  Seedling  slept  all  night!  Now,  if 
it  doesn’t  thaw  too  fast,  so  as  to  make  a 
freshet— but  why  worry  about  that  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  glorious  storm  ending? 
When  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  straighten¬ 
ing  up  it's  no  time  for  us  to  let  our  cour¬ 
age  go  down. 

Misses  and  Hits. — A  storm  gives  a  fel¬ 
low  chance  and  inclination  to  look  things 
over  calmly.  Blunders  and  blessings  both 
seem  large  at  such  a  time.  We  made  a 
blunder  with  that  sow— neglecting  one  of 
the  things  that  we  know  are  important. 
We  were  also  nearly  caught  without 
enough  fuel.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
wood  over  the  hill,  but  five-foot  snow- 


Evergreens 

You  can  increase  the  value 
of  your  home  or  farm  by 
the  use  of  ornamental  and 
shade  trees  at  little  ex¬ 
pense.  We  are  the  larg¬ 
est  growers  in  America  of 
Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees  and  Forest 
Trees.  We  supply  both 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
trade.  Trees  sent  by  mail. 
Let  us  send  you  price-lists 
of  anything  you  want. 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 

WAUKEOiAN,  ILL. 


HOOKS  ON  FRUIT  GROWING. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

Op  the  following1  Nursery  Stock  :  Peach, 
Apple,  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees, 
Asparagus  Roots  and  California  Privet. 
Send  list  of  wants,  for  prices  and  1902 
Catalogue.  C.  A.  BENNETT,  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Robbinsville  Nurseries, 
Robbinsville,  N.  .T. 


Nlli’O  fnr  Profit-158  Pakes,  f>0c.  Testimonials 
IllUo  IUI  riUlIl  free.  I.  U.  PARKY,  Harry,  N..I. 
December  1  to  April  1,  Orlando,  Fla. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  my  price-list  before  placing 
your  order.  It’s  free;  write  for  it.  Remember  1  am 
headquarters  for  Johnson's  Early. 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Mauokln,  Md. 


Kansas-Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

100  varieties,  b»st  old  and  new.  Our  plants  are 
unexcelled  in  vigor,  and  always  grown  on  new 
fields  and  absolutely  free  from  disease  of  any 
kind.  Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants,  etc.  The 
New  Cardinal  Raspberry,  hardiest  and  most 
prolific  of  any.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue,  it 
will  interest  you.  LA  FRANCE  FRUIT  AND 
PLANT  FARMS,  F.  W.  Dixon,  Prop.,  Holton,  Kan. 


Strong,  Healthy,  Prolific,  Vigorous,  Superior 

STRAWBERRY 


FIjA-NTTS 


with  an  abundance  of  bright,  healthy,  fibrous 
roots,  (jivea  away  in  lots  of  :S,  5,  10,  15,  20  and  25. 
Write  for  particulars,  mentioning  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  ask  for  my  $1.50  and  $2  50  beautiful  large  pic¬ 
ture  card  bargain  collection  of  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Blackberry  Plants. 

CHARLES  C.  NASH,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRY  Plants, 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  Trees,  BERRY  Quarts, 
PEACH  Baskets. 

Fertilizers,  Chemicals  for  Spraying. 

Itock-bottom  Prices.  Send  for  list. 

J.  T.  MOLUMPHY,  Berlin,  Conn. 


("I'D  A  PP  Green’s  Early  While. 
ST XbXxiT  Jal  ripens  with  Moore's 
Early,  hardy,  very  prolific.  Roots  for  sale  and  In¬ 
formation  given  by  F.  K.  KNIGHT,  Portland,  N.  Y. 


drifts  put  it  many  miles  away.  We  did  not 
haul  a  supply  because  we  did  not  dream 
of  such  a  storm.  It  pays  a  man  to  dream 
sometimes.  We  did  not  dig  up  enough  soil  ! 
for  our  pots  and  flats,  in  which  to  start  1 


cabbage,  lettuce,  tomatoes  and  onions,  j 
We  did  not  get  the  corn  all  out  of  the  ' 
barrack— why,  I  could  name  a  dozen  im-: 
portant  things  that  should  have  been  done, 
and  which  are  now  held  up  by  the  storm. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  glad  we  did  not 
haul  out  manure  last  week  on  the  frozen 


ground,  when  this  snow  melts  there  wil 
be  a  freshet,  and  the  best  part  of  the 
manure  on  sloping  land  will  go  down  Intc 
the  brook.  It  is  safer  in  the  barnyard.  It 
takes  a  wise  man  to  plan  his  work  so  as 
to  have  few  misses.  Most  of  us  seem  per¬ 
manently  married  to  a  miss  or  two.  ] 
hear  of  farmers  who  never  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  but  I  never  saw  one,  though  I  have 
seen  a  good  many  who  hid  mistakes  in  the 
ground  and  covered  the  hole  in  their 
pocket  with  large  words.  Lots  of  big  ifien 
have  their  plans  eaten  up  by  a  small  “if.” 
They  kick  °1I  the  “f”  and  enlarge  the  “I,” 
and  feel  that  their  duty  is  done.  h.  w.  c. 


All  Rural  New  Yorker  readers,  wish¬ 
ing1  to  plant  trees  the  coming  Spring, 
should  send  for  the  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  catalogue  of  Martin  Wahl, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. — Adv. 


American  Fruit  Growing  Is  a  new  book  ny  Cb:is.  A. 
Green,  devoted  to  pear,  peach  and  quince  culture, 
cherry  culture,  small  fruits,  manures,  etc  Price, 
25  cents.  Green's  Six  Books  is  another  publication 
devoted  to  apple  culture,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  rasp¬ 
berry,  blackberry,  grape,  strawberry,  currant  and 
gooseberry  culture.  The  price  of  these  books  is 
25  cents  each,  but  If  you  will  state  you  saw  advertise¬ 
ment  in  this  paper,  I  will  send  you  either  of  these 
books  for  10  cents,  and  will  send  in  same  package  our 
fruit  catalogue.  Address 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED 


Blackberries. 

Dewberries, 


Gl  _ _ 

Strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Gooseber 
rles,  etc.  1  grow  every  plant  I  sell.  St  rone, 
healthy,  well-rooted,  fresh  dug  plants.  Larg- 
. ,  .  _  Krowerin  country.  New  Catalog  mailed  free, 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grover,  Rochester,  New  York 


THIS  BOX 


Con! niiiK  Our  Model  0  C  AA 
Fruit  Garden  ^vayUa 

200  Choice  Strawberry  Plante,  0  varieties. 

34  lteet  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  7  varieties. 

118  Red  and  Black  Raspberries,  4  varieties. 

77  Finest  New  Blackberries,  4  varieties. 

12  Qrajte  Vines,  Red,  White  and  Blue,  4 varieties. 

This  tine  collodion  provides  fresh  fruit  on  jour  table  from  May 
10th  to  Nov.  1 8t.  Will  plan  t&hout  %  o  f  an  acre  of  ground.  Why 
not i n terns t jour  boya  and  girls  in  profitable  horticulture?  Itis 
worth  many  times  its  cost.  Our  beautiful  free  catalog  tolls  aboutit. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 


For  $1  I  will  mail,  postpaid,  5  vines  each,  first 
class,  Niagara,  Brighton  and  Worden,  best 
White,  Red  and  Black  varieties,  or  20  Concords, 
and  to  induce  early  orders  will,  on  receipt  of 
same,  mail  at  once,  Treatise  on  “Grape 
Culture,”  or  12  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  beautiful  mixed 
colors,  FREE.  The  vines  in  early  Spring,  arrival 
in  good  condition  guaranteed.  Price  List  free. 

J.  II.  TKYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


OlafklVtA  Dlsttls  -Some  50  old  and  new  va¬ 
il  llUlvt?  ■  IdlllS  rieties  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  Blackberries,  grown  on  rich  soil  with 
superior  culture.  We  send  our  fresh-dug,  well- 
rooted,  strong  and  well-graded  plants,  our  stock 
absolutely  guaranteed,  by  mall  or  express  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  Prices  reasonable.  Send 
for  my  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

C.  W.  GRAHAM,  box  L,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS  IN 

Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BARGAIN  LIST,  it  Is  free, 
and  offers  the  greatest  bargains  in  Seeds  ever  offered 
Write  to  us  If  you  are  Interested  in  Fruits,  Flowers 
or  Vegetables  CATALOG LE  FREE. 

T.  C.  FURNAS  &  CO., 

Rural  Route  No  2  SHERIDAN,  IND. 


“Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow.” 

ROUGH  RIDER,  new  late  sort,  $4  per  M;  Sen.  Dunlap,  new,  called  a  perfect-flowered  Warfield,  $2.50  per 
M.  Also,  all  best  sorts  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  My  catalogue,  which  tells  How  to 
Set  and  Grow  Strawberries,  FREE.  C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


frees  grew  thicker.  We  kept  the  stock 
comfortable,  and  spent  most  of  the  day 
husking  in  the  barn.  Last  Fall  we  put  the 
stalks  of  Rural  Thoroughbred  flint  in  a 
big  barrack  near  the  barn  without  husk¬ 
ing.  The  bundles  can  be  hauled  in  through 
the  back  door  and  husked  on  the  floor. 
Later,  the  stalks  will  be  shredded. 

Tougher  Indoors. — Tramping  through 
snowdrifts  and  husking  corn  in  a  cold  barn 
are  not  jobs  to  offer  Prince  Henry,  but 
they  are  not  the  worst  things  to  be  found 
on  the  farm.  In  a  fierce  and  long  storm 
of  this  sort  the  women  folks  are  apt  to 
have  the  worst  end  of  it.  All  the  week  the 
Madame  had  been  trying  to  get  her  wash¬ 
ing  done,  but  the  storm  had  prevented  it. 
To  a  woman  who  hates  dirt  of  all  sorts, 
ns  the  Madame  does,  that  was  certainly  a 
loul  blow.  She  and  the  Sprout  washed  a 
few  necessary  things,  and  there  they  were, 
waving  on  the  line,  frozen  stiff  as  icicles, 
with  their  ends  dangling  in  the  top  of  a 
snowdrift.  When  I  picked  them  off  the 
line  I  found  a  film  of  ice  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  pinning  the  clothespins  to  the 
line.  All  these  things  had  to  be  melted 
out  and  rinsed  and  wrung  and  hung  up  on 
lines  about  the  stove  to  dry,  for  Hope 
Farm  has  no  garret.  Then,  as  if  to  make 
l  lie  house  seem  a  little  smaller,  the 
younger  Scion  imported  a  good  case  of 


Giant  Asparagus. 

Big  berries.  Hardy  Peaches.  Sure- bearing  Plums, 
Big  Sweet  Chestnutsfrom  most  profitable  fruit  farm 
in  America.  Free  Catalogue  gives  best  money¬ 
making  trees  and  plants. 

J.  H.  HALE,  south  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


“The  Minute  Man 
Strawberry” 

Is  the  best  money-making  berry  :n  the  market.  We 
also  grow  80  other  varieties  and  would  be  pleased  to 
quote  you  prices. 

Our  plants  are  all  NORTHERN  GROWN  and  they 
will  do  best  in  o  ur  climate.  We  also  grow  many 
other  varieties  of  Small  a  ruit  plants  and  will  send 
our  list  to  anyone  who  will  apply. 

GEORGE  F.  WHEELER,  Box  000.  Concord,  Mass. 


Raise  Cane 

and  avoid  the  terrible  effects  and  losses  | 
of  a  drouth  like  that  of  last  year. 

Fifty  pounds  of  our 

Amber  Cane  Seed 

sown  broadcast  on  an  acre  of  good  ground  1 
\will  produce  10  tons  or  more  of  succulent  I 
green  fodder.  Drilled  in  and  cultivated,  I 
it  produces  upwards  of  60  tons  of  I 
green  fodder  or  ensilage  per  acre.  Un-  [ 
equalled  as  a  catch  crop  in  drouthy  sea¬ 
sons.  May  be  pastured,  soiled  or  cured. 
All  stock  eat  it  greedily.  Catalogue  free. 

PRICE  (bags  free)— 100  lbs. ,  *5  ;  50  lbs. , 
$2.75j  25  lbs., $1. GO.  and  10  lbs  ,  75e. 

„  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store, 

84  and  86  Kandolpli  Street,  CHICAGO, 
or  14  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YOIU. 


4  SQUARE  Of  J\  t  Wkjf  '-f*  ^  AWAIT  TOUR 

DEAR  AN I) £  Lg  /i  /  /  V  /  |T  C  CL  O  ORDERS 

,  WnnHllioUl  MllFCOMOC  Wehave  propagated  by  selecting  scions  from  best-bearing 
at  VVyVMVIwVV  lllll  361  IC9i  trees  for  35  years  here.  Never  knew  any  other  way,  and  our 
trees  will  bear  us  out ;  they  are  second  to  none  They'll  bear  a  mortgage  off  your  farm,  too.  i.Trv 
them,  and  remember  it  is  as  important,  to  have '■'plain  trees"  as  it  is  to  have  tnem  well  propagated 
We  have  55,000  Peach,  35,000  Apple,  and  35,000  Cherry,  Plum. and  Pear.  BoxjlOO,  Uriah,  Pa, 


The  Popular  CAROLINA  POPLAR 

JuHt  the  tree,  for  city  plantlng-Thrlves  where  others  fail— Resists  smoke  and  gas  as 
the  salamander  Urc.  No  tree  furnishes  quicker  shade;  106,000  of  them  beautiful 

t0  8'  8ii°  10i  10  it0  1r,ai.nd  12  to,15  Immense  stock  of  al  1  other  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Roses.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  F  rult  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines.  Plants 
froY  sV  Rlf»  Postpaid  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or 
freight.  Valuable  catalog  free;  send  for  it  and  see  how  cheap  you  can  get  the  best  direct 
from  the  grower.  48  years.  44  greenhouses.  lOOOuercs.  uirect 

THE  STORRS  A  HARRISON  CO.,  Boxiqq,  Painesvllle,  Ohio. 


EVERY  FRUIT  GROWER  SHOULD  READ  R.  M.  KELLOGG’S  NEW  BOOK,  ENTITLED 

GREAT  CROPS  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.  The  author  has  grown  the  largest  crops  of  fancy  fruit  ever 
FwTawYi  011  ,a,n?‘'re',  In  lHS  experimental  grounds  are  single  plan's  which  yield  over  FOUR 

bv  &CLKNTIFK’<atTv  bb fifnmr8'  Hi?  customers  have  doue  as  well  This  has  been  accomplished 
oy  &cil£NTIb  ICALL\  BRHKDING  up  plants  to  a  high  fruiting  vigor  so  they  throw  their  energies 
to  the  development  of  fruit  instead  of  useless  runners.  The  profit  comes  from  a  big  crop  of  biir 

CHEAPEST  pi  a IS  t0  re^la.r  customers.  Tb is  books  tells  you  all  about  how  it  is  d one.  TH E 
CHEAPEST  PLA  NT  is  the  one  that  will  give  you  the  best  fruit  and  most  of  it.  You  can't  afford  to 
p  ay  second  fiddle  on  the  market  by  using  scrub  plants.  The  only  stock  of  scientifically-oTown 
llJ°‘f-  g,  lbr,ed  p  ants  m  .the  country  for  Spring  planting.  Send  your  address  at  once,  and  »vt  a  copy 
of  this  book,  and  a  revised  edition  for  three  years  FREE.  Address 

KEXjTiOG-O-,  Tliroo  Rivers,  IVIicli, 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


KEEPING  ICE  AND  ICE  HOUSES. 

I  have  just  finished  filling  up  my  ice 
house  for  the  eighteenth  time  in  this 
locality,  but  it  is  34  years  since  1  filled 
my  first  house  in  a  former  home.  For  a 
few  years  past  I  have  not  seen  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  present  house.  Every  Win¬ 
ter  there  has  been  some  old  stock  left 
at  the  bottom,  which  has  not  been  re¬ 
moved.  And  in  all  these  years  I  have 
lost  no  ice  except  the  first  year,  when 
the  stock  played  out  in  a  month  after 
the  warm  weather  began.  At  first  I  sup¬ 
posed  that  there  would  be  some  melting 
of  the  ice,  and  leakage  of  water  at  the 
bottom,  and  I  made  a  drain  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  house,  to  carry  off  this  water. 
This  was  the  fatal  error.  Since  then  I 
have  had  no  drain  at  the  bottom,  mak¬ 
ing  this  airproof,  and  proof  as  well 
against  warmth  by  a  sufficient  thick¬ 
ness  of  dry  sawdust.  To  avoid  any  es¬ 
caping  water  from  the  ice  1  have  always 
had  the  bottom  dry  and  airtight.  It 
will  be  very  clear  that  if  water  can  es¬ 
cape  from  the  bottom  of  the  ice,  under 
any  circumstances,  air  can  get  into  it, 
and  where  air  can  go  heat  will.  My 
present  ice  house  is  cemented  on  the 
bottom,  and  has  two  feet  in  depth  of 
sawdust  on  it.  If  any  of  the  ice  should 
melt  at  the  sides,  and  water  should 
trickle  down,  this  floor  will  absorb  it. 
But  no  such  thing  has  happened  so  far. 
After  the  floor,  there  must  be  an  equally 
safe  covering  at  the  sides  to  prevent  ac¬ 
cess  of  moving  air.  1  say,  moving  air, 
for  wherever  air  moves,  a  current  is  set 
up.  and  outside  air  will  enter.  Air  en¬ 
tering  in  the  Summer  will  be  warm,  and 
will  melt  the  ice;  the  water  flowing  from 
it  will  help  the  air,  and  a  few  days  of  it 
will  waste  a  house  full  of  ice. 

The  cause  of  the  melting  of  the  ice  in 
the  case  presented  by  L.  W.  Ruth,  page 
83,  was  evidently  the  entrance  of  air  at 
the  sides  of  the  mass  of  ice,  and  this  for 
these  reasons.  The  air  entering  at  the 
sides  near  the  top  would  melt  the  ice 
with  which  it  came  in  contact,  and  as 
the  melting  made  a  space  for  the  air  to 
spread  in,  and  the  air  could  not  sink 
down  for  the  reason  to  be  given,  it 
spread  over  the  top  gradually,  reaching 
from  the  sides  to  the  center.  In  this 
course,  necessarily,  the  ice  would  melt 
from  the  sides  to  the  top,  forming  a 
cone-shaped  surface.  The  air  could  do 
nothing  else,  for  being  warmer  than  the 
ice  it  came  in  contact  with,  as  well  as  of 
the  mass  of  ice  under  it,  it  could  not 
help  but  rise,  for  warm  air  must  rise, 
being  lighter  than  cold  air.  Under  these 
circumstances  nothing  else  but  this 
could  possibly  happen.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  ice  and  ice  houses,  1 
should  say  that  the  sawdust  between 
the  ice  and  the  wall  was  not  firmly 
packed  by  ramming  down  as  the  ice  was 
packed.  A  little  hole  in  one  of  the  out¬ 
side  covering  boards  of  an  ice  house,  or 
a  crack  in  one  of  them,  and  either  of 
these  connecting  with  a  space  in  the 
sawdust  packing,  will  start  a  leak  which 
will  increase  in  ability  to  melt  the  ice. 
It  may  be  well  to  repeat  the  primary 
conditions  for  keeping  ice,  which  are  so 
simple  and  easily  understood,  that  the 
mere  mention  of  them  will  be  sufficient. 

Cut  the  ice  on  a  cold  dry  day,  in 
blocks  of  even  size  so  that  they  will 
pack  together  closely.  Have  the  house 
well  dried  by  opening  it  to  the  winds, 
on  a  few  cold  days.  Have  a  foot  of  dry 
sawdust  on  the  bottom.  Have  the  bot¬ 
tom  perfectly  airtight;  have  no  drains 
opening  into  it.  Make  the  house  with 
single  walls  if  you  like,  but  batten  them 
well.  Pack  the  ice  in  the  house,  leaving 
10  inches  of  space  between  the  ice  and 
the  wall;  this  space  is  filled  with  dry 
sawdust  well  tramped  and  packed  down. 
As  the  ice  is  packed  in,  keep  sweeping 
the  dust  of  it  into  the  cracks,  leaving  no 
loose  fragments  on  the  surface  to  make 
air  spaces.  The  ice  should  be  as  solidly 
packed  as  possible.  When  the  ice  is  all 
in,  cover  it  with  two  feet  at  least  of  dry 
sawdust.  Leave  the  top  of  the  house 
open  at  the  gables,  for  a  current  of  air 
to  pass  freely  over  the  sawdust  for  what¬ 
ever  evaporation  may  escape  from  this 
will  cool  it,  and  so  aid  in  the  safety  of 
the  ice.  The  roof  must  be  rainproof. 
It  is  well  to  have  the  blocks  of  ice  cut 
in  sizes  proportionate  as  two  to  three; 
thus  16x24  or  12x18,  for  when  these  are 
crossed  they  close  whatever  spaces 
might  happen  to  be  left  between  the 
blocks.  Two  years  ago  1  visited  the  ice 
houses  at  the  stock  yards  at  Chicago, 
which  are,  of  course,  necessarily  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  the 
methods  there  followed  were  precisely 
these  with  nothing  added.  I  know  of  no 
other  scientific  principles  implicated  in 


this  matter,  which  can  afford  any  help 
to  these  simple  propositions. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Moke  Ice  House  Talk.— In  answer  to 
L.  W.  Ruth,  page  83,  the  studding  in  my 
third  plan  was  the  same  width  as  the 
sills  and  plates,  and  was  placed  square 
upon  and  under  the  same,  so  that  there 
really  was  a  dead  air  space  between  all 
the  studding.  Don’t  for  a  moment  un¬ 
derstand  me  that  any  ice  house  can  be 
built  whereby  the  ice  will  not  melt  more 
or  less  on  all  sides,  for  it  will.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  object  to  placing  sawdust 
or  tan  between  the  ice  and  inside  lining 
of  ice  house,  provided  it  does  not  take 
too  much  time  when  filling.  When  a 
person  employs  10  or  more  men  to  put 
in  his  ice  he  does  not  want  too  many 
things  in  the  way;  good  ice  weather  and 
conditions  are  sometimes  scarce.  To¬ 
morrow  it  may  rain  or  snow,  or  a  neigh¬ 
bor  has  arranged  for  my  help.  As  warm 
weather  approaches,  all  ice  that  is  stored 
needs  attention  by  going  up  on  it  and 
sifting  sawdust  down  the  sides,  as  more 
or  less  waste  takes  place.  I  find  in  my 
present  ice  house,  fourth  plan,  where 
there  are  three  ceilings,  two  linings  of 
paper,  and  a  wide  and  very  narrow  air 
chamber,  that  directly  opposite  the 
three- foot  door,  where  the  ice  is  put  in 
and  the  short  boards  are  placed  one 
above  another,  leaving  a  space  of  about 
one  foot  which  is  filled  with  sawdust, 
the  ice  keeps  much  better;  hence,  I 
recommend  building  small  ice  houses 
with  a  filling  of  from  eight  to  12  inches 
or  sawdust  between  the  two  inside  par¬ 
titions,  leaving  the  width  of  frame  an 
air  chamber.  s.  j.  b. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  little  child  is  safe  from  ordinary 
dangers  in  the  care  of  the  faithful  dog. 
But  neither  the  dog’s  fidelity,  nor  the 
mother’s  love  can  guard,  a  child  from 
those  invisible  foes  that  lurk  in  air, 
water  and  food — the  germs  of  disease. 
Children  need  to  be  specially  watched 
and  cared  for.  When  there  is  loss  of 
appetite,  lassitude  and  listlessness  in  a 
child,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  re¬ 
vive  the  appetite  and  rally  the  spirits.  In 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
parents  have  found  an  invaluable  medi¬ 
cine  for  children.  Its  purely  vegetable 
character  and  absolute  freedom  from 
alcohol  and  narcotics  commend  it  to 
every  thoughtful  person.  It  is  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  unlike  the  foul  oils  and 
their  emulsions  offered  for  children’s 
use.  «  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ”  makes 

f>ure  blood  and  sound  flesh,  and  abso- 
utely  eliminates  from  the  system  the 
poisons  which  feed  disease. 

Mrs.  Ella  Gardner,  of  Waterview,  Middlesex 
Co.,  Va.,  whose  daughter  suffered  from  malarial 
poisoning  and  catarrh,  writes:  "My  little 
daughter  is  enjoying  splendid  health.  1  am  glad 
I  found  a  doctor  who  could  cure  my  child.  She 
took  twelve  bottles  of  the  *  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery,’  eight  bottles  of’  Pellets,’  and  one  bottlo 
of  Dr.  Sage's  Catarrh  Remedy,  and  she  is  well. 
We  thank  God  for  your  medicines.” 

Give  the  little  ones  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets  when  a  laxative  is  needed. 
They're  easy  to  take  and  don’t  gripe. 


EGGS  from  Thoroughbred  Bar.  Wh.  Bull  Rocks,  Br. 

Wh.  Buff  Leghorns,  Gold,  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Langshans,  Cochins,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs.  Brahmas, 
15,  $1 ;  40,  $2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


250  Cookerels,  Hens  and  Pullets.  W.  &  Bd.  Rocks, 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  Pearl  Guineas. 
Eggs,  81  for 26.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HELL1NGS,  Dover,  Del. 


BELGIAN  HARES.  You  run  no  risk  in  buying 
Hares  of  me,  as  every  one  will  be  shipped  subject  to 
approval  if  desired.  Fancy  and  Utility  Strains. 

ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

An  extra  fine  lot  of  .Tacks;  all  premium  Jacks. 
All  stock  delivered  free  aboard  cars  at  city  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Ind.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM.  Lawrence,  Ind 


POULTRY 


AND 


CATTLE 

cannot  he  kept  healthy  unless  they 
are  protected  from  draughts  and  damp¬ 
ness.  Cover  the  houses  and  barns  with 

RUBEROID 

TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED 

ROOFING 

which  Is  waterproof  and  air-tight.  You 
can  lay  ltyourself  without  trouble.  Never 
leaks.  Never  melts  The  first  roofs  cov  ¬ 
ered  with  It  10  years  ago,  are  still  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  Costs  little.  Send 
for  Booklet  K. 


THE 


Standard  Paint  Company, 

Dept.  K, 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


**i  made  it 
with 

BOWIKER’S 
Animal  Meal/9 

which  supplies  the  material 
to  make  eggs  with.  Bowkrr’i 
Animal  Meal  makes  more  eggs 
and  larger  eggs.  Enough  for  ten 
hens,  J  months,  81.00;  four  times 
as  much,  82.25.  Booklet  “The 
Egg,”  and  testimonials,  free. 

THE  BOWKER  CO. 

Dept.  No.  7, 

48  Chatham  Street, 

Host  on. 

Mass. 


Grand  for  Chickens. 

Our  hens  and  pullets  were  fed  Bowker's  Animal 
Meal  with  their  mixed  food,  and  gave  us  eggs  all 
Winter,  cold  as  it  was.  In  the  Spring  we  fed  it  to 
young  chicks  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  how  rap¬ 
idly  they  grew  and  feathered  out.  It  is  grand  food 
for  chickens.  Benjamin  Hai.e. 

Bridgeport,  Ind. 


EGGS 


—Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit¬ 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
prize-winning  land  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some- 
t  hing.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

CVPI  IICIUCI  V  —“The  Business  Farmers’ 
CAULU  vl  V  CL  I  I  Fowl  Stock  and  Eggs  for 
sale.  C.  A.  WHITNEY,  Upton,  Mass. 


R|  Pude— Farm-raised,  hardy  and  prolific.  For 
.  1.  lltuo  eggs  to  hatch  at  (i  cents  each,  send  to 
Walter  Sherman,  25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  A  heavy  Winter 

laying  strain.  Cockerels  and  pullets  $1  each.  Eggs 
75  cents  per  13,  $4  per  100. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


-Persistent  Winter 

_ _  Layers.  From  31 

1299  Eggs  in  3  Mos.  puilets  318  eggs  In 
November;  499  In  December;  482  in  January.  1  have 
a  strain  of  layers  and  will  carefully  select  sittings 
of  13  at  $1.50  each. 

H.  L,  GIFFORD  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

els  and  50  pullets  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
25  B.  P.  R.  cockerels.  All  bred  from  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Light 
Brahmas.  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes  $2 
per  15.  Woodcrest  Farm,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Does  it  pay?,k.k 

hogs,  horses,  and  poultry  to  become  in¬ 
fested  with  Uee,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 

•enta  spent  for  Lambert’s  Deuthto  Lice  will 
kM»  them  clean  and  healthy.  Trial  box  10c  prepaid. 

»•&&«.  D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  AppODtug.R.I. 


IDELITY  FOOD  KL 


FOR  Y0IIN8 
CHICKS, 

I  Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialist  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
!  perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth.  Price, 

85  lbs.,  *1.25;  60  lbs.,  $2.00:  100  lbs.,  $8.60. 

FIDELITY  FOOD  FOR  FOWLS 

forgetting  birds  Into  highest  show  condition;  for 
maximum  egg  production;  for  keeping  fowls  free 
from  disease.  Price  same  as  F.  F.  for  Y.  C. 
The  Famous  Fidelity  Food  is  for  sale  by  Poultry 
J  Supply  Dealers  throughout  the  world  and  by  the 
I Pfnelandl.A  B.Co.SolcMfrg.,  Boi  P.Jamegbmt.NJ. 


LAID  527  KlitiS  IX  SO  DAYS.  Sei  400. 


‘20  HENS  Hatched  896.  Lout  none.  PulleU 


^^iaving  In  97  days.”  That’s  the  record  of 

WLEE’S  EGG  MAKER 

Jt  'Made  only  of  pure  granulated  blood,  and 
spices,  roots  and  herbs.  Big’iH  lb.  box,  26c,  26  lb.  pail 
$2.  Costs  H  ct.  per  feed  for  26  hens.  Lice  and  Mites 
areeasilyde  I  CC»C  I  IPC  Fll  |  PR  A  liquid.— -It 
stroyed  with  LLL  0  LIOL  MLLLfl  is  simply 
sprinkled  on  roosts.  No  handling,  labor  or  bother.  Qt. 
35c; gal.  $1.  Sold  by  15,000 dealers.  Write  for  32  page 
catalog  of  best  Poultry  and  Stock  supplies.  6K0-  H. 
UJK  t«..  Omaha,  Neb.,  orCYPIIKBS  IXC.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  t. 


! 


DON’T  SET  HEHS~ff 

100  F.gg  Hatcher  Costs  Only  $8.  Orer  64,000  In  um.  lOOOd. 
teffl*.  flOOO  Agents  wanted  for  1902. either  »«x.  Ple*a*nt  work.  Bif 
proflU. C»Ulo* and  1  ()•  Eirr  Formula  FRKRlfyon  wrlU today 
Natural  lien  Incubator  Co, ,  B  184  Colombo*,  Mk, 


IKIPIID  ATfiBC  Best  and  Cheapest  ForCatalogue 
INUUDH  I  Uno  add ress G .S.Slnger, Cardington.O. 


TAR  INCUBATORS 

Wc  will  send  free  on  request  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  incubators,  brooders,  foods  and  remedies. 

Star  Incubator  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.J. ,  or  38  VeseySt.,  H.Y. 


PERFECT  VENTILATION  IS  ESSENTIAL 

to  successful  incubation,  and  is  found  O.W,Y  1 
in  BLAIK8V1I-LK IKCUIUTOUS,  the  leading  high-  I 
grade  machines.  New  Catalogue  FRKh. 

T“  - - 


he  BLAIKSVILLK  INCUBATOR  CO. 
77  North  Wire  t.  Klnlravllle.  Pa. 


J 


Incubators From  8600  Pp- 
Brooders  g™™**00  pp 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
I*  A.  BANTA,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $  1 2*80  , 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
aotion.  Hatches  eyery  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  oatalogne  to-day. 
SE0.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III.  ' 


The  simplest,  most  durable,  cheap¬ 
est  flrst-elass  hatcher.  Meoey  back  , 
If  not  ae  represented.  Oireular  1 
■  tree;  catalogue  So.  We  pay  the  l 
J  freight.  eKO.KRTELCO.Qnlasy.nl.  > 

ewnwewefnnwiiew  i 


A  MILLION  TESTIMONIALS 
:„..„-t?I30  DAYS  TRIAL 


DOWT 

CONVINCE 

[will 


’Our  50  egg  compartment  hatcher* 
have  advantages  over  all  other  incu¬ 
bators.  Bantams  at  45, 49.50and  415  for 
Self*  ■  I|gjj50, 100  and  800  egg  sizes.  Hatch  every  good 
Regulating  V  egg.  Send  2  cents  for  No.23  catalogue. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Sis  Moines  Inc.Co.  Bi 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SOCCESSfUL  BIOODEIS. 

All  about  them  in  our  168  page  cata¬ 
logue.  Mailed  for  4  oente  in  e tam pa. 

90.0esMilnit.il.  or Bx  00,  BuffiM.t 


PINELAND 


Incubators  and  Brooders. 


Ififil— THEY  LED  THEN 


1902 


THAT’S  ALL  ■ 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO. , 
Box  P,  Jamesburg.  N,  J.,  U.  S,  A. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Station* 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
180  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  offleef or  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Sutnslu,  N.  Y,,  Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  Hass.,  Mew  York,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA  RED  WOOD 

Twelve  ounce  cold  rolled  copper 
tanks;  hydro-safety  lampB;  climax 
.safety  heater-.corrugated  wafer  reg¬ 
ulator,  and  the  best  system  of  heat- 
.  ing  and  ventilation  is  what  makes 
'the  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  hatch  sure. 
(Common  Sense  Brooders  take  good  care 
of  little  chicks.  Ourfreecataloguecontaina  hun¬ 
t'd  reds  of  actual  photographs  of  the  Sure  Hatch  at 
cork  and  is  full  of  honest  poultry  Information  You  ought  to  have 
L  Let  us  send  it  to  you.  Write  at  once,  addre-siug  nearest  houee. 

lure  Hatch  lncubatorCo.,Clay  Center, Neb., or  Columbus, 0. 


r  because  they 
need  animal  food.  Feed 
cut  bone  and  get  eggs  when 
eggs  are  eggs.  The 

HUMPHREY 

Green  Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutter 

is  guaranteed  to  cut  more  bone  in  less 
time  and  with  less  labor  than  any  other 
cutter  made.  Get  your  money  if  not 
perfectly  satisfied.  Catalogue  free. 

HUMPHREY  &  SONS,  Box  39,  Joliet, lit. 

Bales  Agents — Joseph  Breck  &  Sons, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more;  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.;  E.  J.  Bowen,  A 
Portland,  Oregon ;  Seattle, 

Wash.,  and  San 
Francisco. 


1902 
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ANGORA  GOATS  IN  MAINE. 

On  page  95  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  T.  H.  H. 
would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
"had  experience  with  Angora  goats  in 
a  climate  where  the  thermometer  goes 
down  to  20  and  30  degrees  below  zero.” 
Our  experience  is  limited  to  one  Win¬ 
ter.  Though  our  climate  is  a  severe 
one,  there  have  only  been  a  few  days 
in  this  section  this  year  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  has  reached  near  that  mark, 
hut  our  flock  of  over  200  Angoras  have 
all  stood  the  cold  satisfactorily.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  out  in  the  yard  in  the 
very  coldest  weather  they  stand  curled 
up,  and  are  visibly  affected  more  than 
our  sheep  are  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  A  few  of  the  very  coldest  days 
we  shut  the  Angoras  in  the  barn.  In 
this  way  they  are  comfortable,  and  it  is 
apparently  no  inconvenience  to  them. 
This  is  the  first  Winter  for  our  flock  in 
a  climate  where  snow  covers  the  ground, 
and  we  expect  that  next  year  they  will 
stand  the  cold  even  better  than  they 
have  this.  Since  they  were  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  clearing  up  bushes  and  weeds 
from  our  pastures,  we  are  largely  to  in¬ 
crease  our  flock  in  the  early  Spring. 

Our  experience  with  Angora  goats 
pioves  that  they  are  far  more  effective 
in  clearing  pastures  Ox  bushes  and  weeds 
than  our  sheep  are.  Even  our  horned 
Dorset  sheep,  who  will  eat  a  larger  va¬ 
riety  of  weeds  than  any  other  we  have 
kept,  never  touch  alders,  sweet  fern, 
running  juniper  (ground  hemlock; 
hazel  bushes,  hardhack  or  scrub  oak, 
and  rarely  taste  Canada  thistles;  they 
l  ave,  however,  kept  down  the  sprouts 
from  the  White  birch  stumps,  but  to 
compel  them  materially  to  affect  any 
of  the  others  it  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  such  a  starving  condition 
that  it  would  not  be  profitable.  But  our 
Angoras  eat  all  the  above  in  preference 
lo  grass.  We  have  watched  them  care¬ 
fully  when  grazing,  by  going  among  the 
flocks,  and  have  observed  that  they  eat 
very  little  grass  when  bushes  or  weeds 
can  be  obtained.  Even  kids  a  month 
old  will  nibble  away  at  the  leaves  of 
the  very  bushes  which  our  sheep  and 
cattle  neglect.  The  flesh  of  Angora 
goats  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  mut¬ 
ton;  it  is  generally  sold  in  the  markets 
in  the  different  cities  as  mutton.  The 
fleece  is  usually  sold  in  this  section  to 
the  Goodall  Worsted  Mills,  Sanford,  Me. 
This  firm  imports  about  1,000,000  pounds 
each  year.  The  Massachusetts  Mohair 
Plush  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  also  are 
large  consumers  of  mohair  from  Angora 
goats.  The  price  is  usually  higher  than 
for  wool;  sometimes  double  the  price. 
Angora  does  shear  from  2%  to  five 
pounds,  and  as  they  are  graded  up, 
flocks  will  average  to  shear  more  than 
they  do  now.  Our  flock  last  Summer 
was  about  250,  but  is  less  now,  for  we 
have  sold  uite  a  number.  j.  h.  r. 

Portland,  Me. 


Sheep  Washing  Abandoned. 

Sheep  washing  in  this  part  of  the 
State  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
only  inducement  for  washing  is  the  wide 
difference  in  the  price  paid  for  washed 
and  unwashed  wool,  making  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  one-third  in  the  price.  As  wash¬ 
ing  is  usually  done  there  is  not  this  dif¬ 
ference,  and  farmers  wash  because  they 
have  this  difference  in  the  price  by  the 
practice.  It  is  not  done  because  they 
like  it,  nor  for  the  good  of  the  sheep. 
Sheep  washing,  to  be  really  a  benefit  to 
the  wool,  should  be  done  when  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  to  warm  the 
water,  which  should  be  of  a  soft  nature, 
usually  creek  water.  The  sheep,  after 
washing,  should  oe  placed  on  a  clover 
pasture  and  have  a  run  of  eight  or  10 
flays  before  shearing.  The  advantage 
in  shearing  without  washing  is  that  it 
can  be  done  much  earlier  in  the  season 
than  to  wait  for  washing  and  drying. 
I'his  enables  the  wool  to  get  sufficient 
length  to  give  some  protection  to  the 
sheep  during  fly  time.  It  gives  the 
lambs  a  much  better  chance  to  nurse, 
and  especially  in  lambing  time  it  en¬ 
ables  the  little  fellows  to  help  them¬ 
selves  without  the  aid  of  the  shepherd. 
When  sheep  are  washed  there  are  al¬ 
ways  some  fleeces  that  are  not  well  done, 
and  when  the  buyer  throws  these  out  as 
unwashed  there  is  dissatisfaction,  the 
seller  thinking  the  buyer  is  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  him.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  we  have  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice  of  washing  sheep.  We  shear  our 
sheep  now  early  in  April,  keep  them  in 
a  warm  stable  for  a  while,  and  find  it 


much  less  trouble  and  better  for  both 
sheep  and  lambs  than  when  we  used  to 
wait  until  May  and  June  to  do  the  work. 
Bellefontaine,  O.  geo.  a.  henry. 


Short  Horse  Notes. 

Braiding  the  Mane. — I  can  improve 
on  Pierre  de  Soucy’s  mode  of  treating  a 
stubborn  mane  (page  122).  Simply  be¬ 
gin  braiding  back  of  ear  with  a  three- 
strand  braid  and  at  every  turn  bring 
down  and  braid  into  the  over  strand 
a  section  of  the  mane,  which  gives  you 
a  continuous  braid  to  the  withers,  where 
you  secure  the  end  with  string,  s.  c.  c. 

Burdette,  N.  Y. 

Feeding  Straw. — I  note  on  page  121 
an  article  entitled  ‘‘Cheap  Horse  Win¬ 
tering,”  by  D.  C.  B.,  Farmer,  N.  Y.  He 
says:  “When  you  feed  straw  feed 
straw.”  My  experience  is  opposed  to 
that  way  of  feeding.  The  best  of  hay 
fed  continually  is  not  eaten  so  well  as 
it  is  when  a  variety  of  food  is  given, 
and  indigestion  and  loss  of  appetite  do 
not  occur  so  often  when  hay  is  given 
as  part  of  the  feed.  I  think  a  better 
plan  is  to  fill  the  mangers  at  night  with 
straw  and  in  the  morning  feed  hay.  Ani¬ 
mals  will  not  thrive  so  well  on  one  kind 
of  food  as  on  a  variety.  w.  H.  o. 

Clyde,  N.  Y. 

More  About  Baby  Pigs. 

I  wish  to  tell  Prof.  Plumb  how  we 
raised  two  baby  pigs.  They  had  been 
nursed  by  the  sow  for  a  few  days,  until 
she  was  injured  so  that  she  would  not  al¬ 
low  two  of  the  teats  to  be  touched  by  the 
pigs.  The  remaining  live  or  six  wOre  all 
right,  but  two  were  doomed  to  starve  un¬ 
less  fed  by  hand.  We  used  fresh  cow’s 
milk,  warm,  but  diluted  with  warm 
water  about  one-fourth.  We  tried  hold¬ 
ing  each  pig  and  feeding  with  spoon.  This 
proved  too  slow,  but  after  they  got  a  taste 
they  were  ready  to  grab  at  anything  that 
had  milk  on  it.  We  then  twisted  a  cotton 
rag  to  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger 
and  as  long  as  one’s  hand.  This  was  laid 
in  a  pan  or  old  skillet,  and  the  warm  milk 
poured  tn  it.  When  the  rag  was  saturated 
one  end  was  put  in  the  pig’s  mouth,  with 
its  nose  in  the  milk,  and  it  would  begin 
sucking  at  once,  and  continue  till  the  milk 
was  used  up,  unless  it  lost  its  hold;  then 
we  would  put  the  rag  in  its  mouth  again. 
Sometimes,  as  there  were  only  two,  we 
would  give  each  one  an  ena  of  the  rag,  and 
they  would  pull  and  suck,  then  push  their 
noses  down  in  the  milk  and  saturate  the 
rag,  then  continue  the  process  until  the 
milk  was  finished.  We  gave  them  about 
a  pint  at  a  time,  and  had  to  feed  four  or 
five  times  a  day  and  twice  at  night,  for  a 
week;  then  we  increased  the  amount  and 
did  not  feed  at  night  after  bedtime.  The 
pigs  did  well  till  weaning  time;  then  ate 
with  the  other  pigs.  This  was  a  very 
simple  but  efficient  plan,  and  succeeded. 

Rhea  Co.,  Tenn.  h.  l.  r. 


FARMERS’ 

HANDY 

WAGON 

CO., 

OF 

SAGINAW, 

MICH. 


WISE  MAN’S 
WAGON. 

The  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  running  a  wagon  knows  that  it 
is  the  wheels  that  determine  the 
iife  of  the  wagon  itself.  Oar 

STEEL 
WHEELS 

have  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  thousands  of  old 
wagons.  They  can  be  had  in  anv  desired  height, 
and  any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches.  With  a  set  of 
these  wheels  you  can  in  a  few  minutes  have  either 
high  or  a  low  down  wagon.  The  Elect- ic  Handy 
Wagon  is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  of  best  select¬ 
ed  material— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  Here  is 
the  wagon  that  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it  lasts 
almost  forever.  Our  catalog  describing  the  uses  of 
these  wneels  and  wagons  sent  free.  Write  for  it. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


ELECTRIC 


Electric 


BEFORE  BUYINGS'11”10 . 

A  NEW  HARNESS 


200  Page  111- 
ustratedCat- 


'  lng 
t  sli 


fnll  de¬ 


scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  Ow«go,N.Y. 


BUGGIES  &  harness 

"  -  .  This  $50 

iopiinaa 

$28 


II  CAN  BUY  OF  US  AT  FACTORY' PRICES 

wJ  will  L7i  la<‘1®,,8— I Surreys— Wsgons— All  Kinds of  H  ARNESS 

x.  .  11  to  you  a  vehicle  or  harness  as  cheap  as  dealers 

n  \  t  e,.r  ?0°^s  car-load  lots.  Don't  pay  profits  to  in iddiemen. 
"  work  1  s  all  high-grade,  correct  style,  and  elegantly  finished. 

Send  ED  C  C  niTII  n7w|rSho'v,,,K  ’"Wsl  line 

AH  Work  Guaranteed  and  shipped  on  Approval. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  M’F’G.  CO. 

232 So.  DcxpluineH  Street.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


No.  2094. 

Extension  Top  Surrey 

Price  #1)2. 1 5 

Shipment  from  Columbus 


C.C.&  H.C. 


1^’— *'■‘7- 


M&y  We  Ship  This 
Surrey  to  You? 

We  are  shipping  buggies,  phaetons,  surreys  and  other  high  grade 
carriages  direct  froin  our  factory  to  customers  in  every  corner  of  the 
country.  May  we  ship  one  to  you?  We  want  to  convince  every  carriage 
buyer  that  our  system  of  selling  direct  will  save  him  money.  We  know 
that  when  he  sees  the  vehicle  he  will  be  more  than  convinced. 

For  the  purpose  of  introduction,  we  will  agree  to  ship  any  carriage  in 
our  catalogue  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  it  is  not  all  that  you 
expect  it  to  be,  it  can  be  returned  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways 
Our  prices  are  thirty  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  local  dealers  because  we 

SAVE  TWO  PROFITS 

to  the  buyer— the  jobber’s  profit  and  the  dealer’s  profit.  We  charge  net 
wholesale  price,  and  with  each  purchase  we  give  the  broadest  guarantee 
— **  as  to  quality  and  workmanship. 

We  also  sell  at  factory  prices  the  largest  assort¬ 
ment  of  harness,  robes  and  other  horse  accessories 
to  be  found  in  America.  An  illustrated  catalogue 
describes  in  detail  the  carriages  and  harness.  It 
fiT  IS  ^  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIACE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 
No.  301  Surrey  Harness.  Prioe  *15.85  Jp/<>.  Itoi'sk  \  Writ,  to  nearest  office.  ^  COLI  MB  1^8,^).^ 


FROM  FACTORYMm  YOU  I  fl 


with  just  a  manufacturer’s 
profit  added,  saving  you 
what  the  jobber  and  dealer 
have  been  making.  Wef 
manufacture  in  our  own 


W 

rtut— 


factory  every  job] 
we  offer,  and  we  make  them 
so  good  that  we  ship  them  any¬ 
where  on 


Will  supply 
you  with  the 
best  metal 
wheels 
for  your  old 
farm  wagons 

or  complete 
wagons  with 
wood  or  steel! 
wheels. 


30  Days’  Free  Trial. 

Pay  when  pleased.  Send  back  if  displeased.  We  take  the  risk.  Our 
free  1902  catalogue  now  ready.  It  is  full  of  up-to-date  this  year’s’ styles 
of  buggies  and  harness.  Don’t  confuse  us  with  any  other  firm.  Weare 
pioneers  of  the  free  trial  plan.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  Station  K,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. 


OUR  ADVANCE. AGENT 

Double  Board  Hardened  Steel  Plow,  hard  as  glass  all  over. 

The  beat  plow  on  earth  at  any  price.  14  lu  fl()  60 

We  have  other  16  inch  plows  for  $10.00.  Guaranteed  to 
scour  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  Big  free  Catalog 
of  Buggies  at  Old  Prices;  Steel  Range  $24; 
Disc  Harrows  $18jSulky  and  Gang  Plows, 
Listers,  Lever  Harrows,  Hancock  l»lse 
_  1  lows.  lOOO  other  things.  Ailkargulns. 

Castor-Coulter  HApG0°D  PLOW  CO..  Box  81  Alton,  III. 

K  , ’°W,  The  only  Plmo  Factory  In  the  United  States 
$l.dU  extra.  selling  direct  to  the  farmer 


DRIVING  A  BARGAIN 

- — -AT  LONG  RANGE-* 


m 
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You  do  exactly  this  when  you  send  your  money  away  for  a  buggy  or  car- 
|  na*eyou  have  never  seen.  Whether  you  get  a  bargain  or  not  depends  not 
on  your  good  judgment  or  shrewdness  but  entirely  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
man  who  sells  you  the  buggy.  Your  money  is  in  his  iiands  and  von  are  at 
I  merFy’  ,  1  °  not  believe  m  that  method.  It  is  too  one-sided.  What 

m  our  Plan?  Well,  we  have  such  confidence  both  in  you  and  in  our  Split 
j  Hickory  Vehicles,  to  please  you,  that  we  ship  anywhere  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

Hucli  it  up:  take  it  home  and  test  it.  Com„are  it  with  the  bue.iea  your 

. .  ,  . ,  .  ...  ,  neighbors  have  paid  considerable  more  for,  and  if  not  satisfied  v™,  i,!;  . 

the  best  bargain  of  your  life  at  the  end  of  30  days  vou  can  send  it  back  to  us  without  oavin/nlfl!  w 

°|.what  material  they  a,:e  made,  and  we  know  they  will  stand  the  test.  Our  large  new  catalog, t dl™ -f  ctUre  our  own  goods.  We 
mammoth  line  of  buggies,  surreys,  carriages  r _ .  V,  largcmr w  catalogue  describes  and  gives  prices  of  our 

and  harness.  It  is  free.  Send  for  it  at  once.  OhlO  C0Lrri0Lge  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  39  Cil\Cil\n&.ti Q 
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Holstein  and  Ayrshire  Compared. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  133,  is  an  in- 
auiry  in  regard  to  the  Holstein  and 
Ayrshire  under  the  same  conditions; 
how  they  compare  for  size,  whether  the 
Ayrshire  calves  are '  as  rugged  as  the 
Holsteins,  and  what  is  the  standard 
color  of  the  Ayrshire.  I  am  breeding 
both  Holstein  and  Ayrshire.  I  find 
them  good  dairy  cows,  but  the  Holstein 
is  not  as  hardy  a  cow  as  the  Ayrshire 
from  the  fact  that  she  in  her  native 
home,  instead  of  rustling  among  the  hills 
and  mountains  like  the  Ayrshire  in 
Scotland,  enjoyed  wallowing  in  the 
clover  up  to  her  sides  on  the  fiat  lands 
of  Holland.  I  find  the  Ayrshires  the 
hardiest  of  any  cow  that  we  can  get  in 
this  northern  climate  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  producer,  taking  the  cost  of 
food  and  care  into  consideration.  Ayr¬ 
shire  and  Holstein  will  compare  about 
the  same  in  size  at  maturity;  the  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  may  be  perhaps  a  little  lai  gei , 
especially  if  forced  from  the  time  of 
birth  to  maturity.  The  Ayrshire  at  ma¬ 
turity  will  average  from  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds,  which  is  plenty  large  enough 
for  the  dairyman  of  to-day.  When  I 
speak  of  the  Ayrshire  in  comparison 
with  the  Holstein  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
little  short-legged,  short-bodied,  thick- 
skinned,  long-haired  Ayrshire  that  I 
have  seen  in  this  country  from  import¬ 
ed  stock  either  from  Canada  or  Scot¬ 
land,  but  the  large  long-bodied,  rangy, 
thin-skinned,  short-haired  cow  that  the 
American  breeders  are  breeding  for  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  instead  of  the  show  ring. 
I  find  the  Ayrshire  calf  as  rugged  as  any 
that  1  ever  tried  to  raise,  and  the  color 
should  be  either  red  and  white  or  brown 
and  white  or  spotted;  the  predominat¬ 
ing  color  among  the  best  producing  Ayr¬ 
shires  is  red  and  white  or  spotted. 

Gainesville,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  hatch,  v.  s. 


GOOD  WORDS  FOR  ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa  for  Honey.— Apropos  of  the 
article  entitled  “Sow  White  and  Alsike 
Clover  ”  by  W.  T.  S.,  on  page  83,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  words  of  F.  D. 
Coburn  in  his  recent  work  on  “Alfalfa” 
in  regard  to  this  crop  as  a  honey  pro¬ 
ducer.  He  says:  “Alfalfa  is  the  greatest 
honey  plant  known  to  modern  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  superior  to  White  clover. 
Sweet  clover  or  buckwheat,  and  under 
favorable  conditions  gives  a  honey  flow 
from  June  to  October.  The  farmers  in 
the  Alfalfa-growing  districts  are  only 
beginning  to  appreciate  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  honey  production.”  He  gives 
statistics  of  honey  production  in  several 
Kansas  counties  from  which  it  appears 
that  Finney  County,  having  an  acreage 
of  11,687  acres  of  Alfalfa,  yielded  an 
average  of  44  pounds  of  honey  per  hive 
in  the  three  years  1897,  1898  and  1899, 
whereas  Douglas  County,  having  an 
average  acreage  of  530  acres  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  yielded  an  average  of  only  10 
pounds  of  honey  per  hive  during 
the  same  three  years.  Regarding  the 
quality  of  Alfalfa  honey  Mr.  Coburn 
says  that  “Dr.  E.  C.  Franklin  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Swayze,  of  the  Kansas 
State  University,  have  made  chemical 
and  physical  tests  of  Alfalfa  honey  in 
comparison  with  five  other  common 
sorts,  and  Alfalfa  leads  the  list  in  every 
desirable  quality.”  it  occurs  to  me  that 
Alfalfa  can  easily  be  made  to  do  double 
duty.  As  a  forage  crop,  and  particularly 
for  soiling  cattle,  it  has  no  superior,  and 
it  is  plain  that  where  it  is  used  for  soil¬ 
ing  there  will  be  some  part  of  the  crop 
in  bloom  every  day  from  June  to  Oc¬ 
tober,  thus  furnishing  nectar  to  the  bees 
almost  continuously.  a.  d.  m. 

Moore  County,  N.  C. 

We  are  located  60  miles  south  of  St. 
Louis,  in  the  Ozark  hills;  soil  a  fair 
clay,  subsoil,  deep  red  clay,  limestone, 
with  flint  stones  and  gravel  mixed  in 
surface  soil;  timber  mostly  oak.  Red 
clover  is  liable  to  freeze  out  in  hard 
Winters.  As  you  know  we  were  in  the 
dry  belt  last  Summer;  had  less  than 


three  inches  of  rain  between  April  17 
and  October  10;  all  crops  were  a  total 
failure  except  wheat,  which  made  half 
crop.  Last  Spring  we  sowed  60  acres  of 
Timothy,  Red-top,  Orchard  grass.  Red 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  all  of  which  were  in 
fine  condition  on  June  1.  The  first  of 
July  Orchard  grass  was  about  all  dead, 
by  July  15  all  else  with  the  exception 
of  Alfalfa  (three  acres)  had  disappeared. 
The  Alfalfa  held  on  and  grew  a  little 
(four  to  12  inches),  and  when  it  rained 
in  October  it  grew  finely,  and  is  all  right 
at  this  time.  I  gave  it  a  coat  of  manure 
in  the  Fall,  and  it  stood  freezing  very 
well  so  far.  I  have  a  perfect  stand, 
sowed  15  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  with 
Cahoon  seeder  the  last  of  March,  and 
harrowed  it  in  with  Matchless  harrow. 
When  rains  came  last  Fall  we  sowed 
three  acres  more,  mixed  seed  with  raw 
bone  meal  and  sowed  through  fertilizer 
hopper,  and  harrowed.  This  came  up 
and  grew  finely,  but  all  has  frozen  out. 
Fall  seeding  is  a  success  in  Kansas,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  will  do  on  our  soil. 
Alfalfa  is  an  assured  success  in  Kansas, 
and  north  Missouri,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  it  will  succeed  on  our  soil  if  it  does 
not  freeze  out  the  first  Winter,  which 
we  think  can  be  obviated  by  thoroughly 
preparing  the  soil  by  fertilizing,  and  not 
grazing  first  season,  and  by  giving  a 
coat  of  coarse  manure  or  old  straw  in 
the  Fall.  We  would  not  cover  more 
than  one-half  inch.  We  shall  sow  some 
Turkestan  Alfalfa  alongside  of  the  com¬ 
mon  this  Spring,  and  note  the  difference; 
it  is  said  not  to  freeze  out.  wm.  riehl. 

Washington  Co.,  Mo. 


How  to  Keep  Shredded  Fodder. 

Will  you  ask  your  readers  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  best  method  of  keeping 
shredded  cornstalks?  We  have  now  in  our 
mow  a  large  quantity,  which  were  put  in, 
in  as  perfect  condition  as  it  would  seem 
possible,  having  stood  in  the  shock  for 
six  weeks  of  fine  drying  weather  and  sharp 
frost.  We  tramped  them  down  thoroughly, 
but  did  not  layer  with  straw  as  some 
suggested,  and  now  the  whole  lot  is  fit  only 
for  bedding— it  has  heated  so  badly.  We 
thought  if  this  fodder  ever  kept  in  the  mow 
that  we  had  the  best  reason  for  expecting 
it  would  do  so  under  these  conditions. 

D.  z.  M 

Our  own  fodder  has  always  kept  in 
perfect  condition  in  large  box  stalls.  It 
was  stamped  down  hard  when  put  in, 
and  was  thoroughly  dry.  We  want  to 
hear  from  others. 


DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

ARE  SO  MUCH  BETTER  THAN 

OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


BECAUSE.— TIiey  are  constructed  after  the  “Alpha’’ 
Disc  and  “Split  Wing”  patents,  which  cannot  be  used  by  any 
other  manufacturer  and  which  enable  De  Laval  machines  to 
skim  cleaner  and  produce  a  more  even  and  more  thoroughly 
churnable  cream  than  is  otherwise  possible,  at  much  less  speed 
and  consequent  wear  and  power  consumption. 

BECAUSE.  — The  De  Laval  makers  have  ever  been  first 
and  foremost  in  the  manufacture  of  Cream  Separators  through¬ 
out  the  world — have  ever  led  where  others  follow — their 
factories  being  among  the  finest  machine  shops  in  the  world 
and  their  knowledge  of  Cream  Separators  far  greater  and  more 
thorough  than  that  of  any  comparatively  inexperienced  would- 
be  competitor. 

BECAUSE  B — The  one  purpose  of  the  I)e  Laval  makers 
has  ever  been  the  production  of  the  best  Cream  Separator 
possible  regardless  of  cost,  instead  of  that  “cheapness”  which  is 
the  only  basis  upon  which  any  would-be  competitor  can  even 
make  pretence  of  seeking  a  market. 

BECAUSE  m — The  vastly  greater  sale  of  De  Laval 
machines — ten  times  all  others  combined — enables  theDeLaval 


Feeding  Bran. — I  have  always  fed  bran 
with  satisfactory  results.  With  me  stock 
always  thrives  when  it  is  fed  in  conjunction 
with  grain.  I  had  a  young  mare  that  got 
out  of  condition  during  Summer,  and  I  tried 
to  fatten  her  on  corn.  I  gave  10  ears  three 
times  a  day;  she  did  not  do  well  at  all.  I 
cut  the  corn  down  to  six  ears  with  a 
quart  of  bran  three  times  a  day.  and  I  saw 
improvement  at  once.  I  drove  her  to  buggy 
right  along,  and  in  three  months  she  was 
fat  and  in  splendid  condition.  I  am  care¬ 
ful  never  to  use  stale  feed;  that  is  what 
does  the  mischief.  Young  stock  do  better 
on  a  mixed  feeding  in  which  bran  plays  a 
one-third  part.  I  have  known  a  great  many 
extravagant  feeders  who  are  careless  about 
watering  stock.  g.  t.  b. 

Cambridge,  Md. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Itheu- 
nmtlim,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction .  Price  1W1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


makers  to  do  these  tilings  and  more  in  the  production  of  the 
perfect  Cream  Separator  that  no  one  else  could  attempt. 

A  new  De  Laval  catalogue  explaining  in  detail  the  facts 
here  set  forth  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


108  &  105  Mission  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET. 

NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  Street 
MONTREAL. 

76  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 


848  McDermott  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


The  Supei  ior  Cream  lixtractor. 
’  Does  not  mix  water  with  the  milk; 
separates  ALL  the  cream  in  the 
shortest,  possible  time;  Baves  the 
labor  of  turning  a  crank  or  of  wash¬ 
ing  pans;  aoes  the  work  of  a  centrif¬ 
ugal  machine  with  ore-half  the 
trouble  and  one-tenth  the  expense; 
in  short,  it  Is  the  cheapest,  most  prac¬ 
tical  skimming  device  on  the  market, 
'and  remember  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Write  us  lor  descriptive  matter  and 
price  list.  SUPERIOR  FENCE  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  184  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Dana  Ear  Labels 

are  always  clean  and  readable. 
Do  not  make  the  ear  sore,  will  not 
pullout  orgetlost.  Stamped  with 
owner’s  name,  address  and  herd 
registry  numbers.  I  supply  40  rec¬ 
ord  associations  with  official  labels. 
Thousands  of  practical  farmers,  vet¬ 
erinarians  and  breeders  use  my  labels 
exclusively.  Sample  Free. 
Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  terms. 
•N.Dini,  74  Main  St., W. Lebanon,  N.H 


CD 
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of  Plank  save  Timber  and  cash.  Best 
DalVlS  cheapest,  strongest;  4,00(1  in  use.  Book 
for  stamp.  SHAW VER  BROS.,  Bellefontalne.Ohlo. 


STEWARTS 

SHEEP  SHEARING 

MACHINE 

Highest  and  Only  Award  at 
Pan-American  Exposition. 

1902  Model, )  tmen 
price  Including  10 1  U 
grinder,  only  ) 

'''A'-C1  A  Will  be  fitted  with  the 
wonderful  Stewart  Shear 
same  as  supplied  with  the  $66.00  Power  Machine.  No 
owner  of  10  Sheep  or  more  can  afford  to  shear  by  hand 
even  though  the  work  be  done  for  nothing.  Don’t 
butcher  your  sheep.  Shear  with  this  machine,  and  get 
ONE  POUND  WOOL  EXTRA  PER  HEAD. 

Will  more  than  cover  the  whole  cost  of  shearing. 

Send  today  for  valuable  book  on  shearing. 

It  is  free  and  will  save  you  money. 

CHICACO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO., 

143  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER 

To  Rural  New-Yorker  Readers. 

A  special  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  the  VALLEY  FARMER  by  which  that 
excellent  publication  can  be  obtained  ONE 
YEAR  FREE  by  readers  of  The  Rurai,  New- 
Yorker.  The  Valley  Farmer  is  one  of  the 
best  farm  papers  in  the  West,  and  will  teil 
you  more  about  agriculture  and  live  stock 
conditions  in  the  great  Southwest  than  any 
other  publication.  It  is  filled  with  up-to-date 
reading  matter  in  the  breezy  style  of  the 
West.  The  publishers  have  generously 
offered  to  send  The  Farmer  a  whole  year 
absolutely  free  to  any  reader  of  Tuk  Rural 
New-Yorker  who  will  send  them  Ten  Cents, 
which  barely  pays  cost  of  mailing.  Regular 
subscription  price  50  cents.  The  offer  must 
be  accepted  within  four  weeks,  and  under 
no  circumstances  will  the  offer  hold  good 
unless  it  is  stated  in  your  letter  that  you  are 
a  reader  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
Address 

VALLEY  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kan. 
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Ailing  Animals. 


Bone  Splint  on  Horse. 

I  have  a  valuable  horse  with  a  slight 
bone  splint.  Is  there  a  remedy?  h.  t.  c. 

It  depends  upon  th*e  circumstances  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  splint  has  re¬ 
cently  come  on,  and  is  tender,  it  can 
possibly  be  removed  by  blistering  a  few 
times,  but  if  the  bony  growth  has  be¬ 
come  organized  or  hardened  nothing 
can  remove  it  but  a  saw. 

Abscess  on  Horse's  Shoulder. 

What  is  the  matter  with  a  horse  I  have? 
His  hair  stands  up,  he  galls  very  easily 
when  the  harness  touches  him.  and  has 
had  a  swelling  come  on  his  breast  that  has 
run  a  good  deal  of  matter,  some  of  it 
bloody  and  some  very  yellow.  I  think  his 
blood  must  be  out  of  order.  Can  you  give 
me  a  remedy?  g.  r.  w. 

Wayneport,  N.  Y. 

Your  horse  has  an  abscess  on  his 
shoulder,  which  must  be  treated  in  a 
scientific  manner.  If  it  is  not  properly 
treated  it  will  be  a  source  of  annoyance. 
Take  him  to  a  qualified  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  and  have  the  abscess  cut  open 
from  top  to  bottom.  Be  sure  all  dead 
particles  are  removed  at  the  time  of 
operation.  If  it  is  properly  done  it  will 
soon  heal  and  do  well.  You  would  bet¬ 
ter  have  the  veterinary  prescribe  for  the 
blood  trouble. 

Catarrhal  Conjunctivitis  in  Sheep. 

Our  sheep  have  been  greatly  troubled 
with  sore  eyes  this  Winter.  Their  eyes 
water  and  then  a  white  film  comes  over 
them  and  they  become  blind.  One  ewe  has 
a  spot  on  one  eye  now  which  is  like  a 
cataract.  I  have  used  burnt  alum  blown 
through  a  quill  with  good  effect.  Will  you 
state  cause,  prevention  and  cure? 

Harrison  City,  Pa.  s.  e.  c. 

The  trouble  appears  to  be  catarrhal 
conjunctivitis;  from  the  fact  of  its  go¬ 
ing  through  your  whole  flock,  it  must 
be  of  infectious  nature.  But  this  sel¬ 
dom  appears  in  the  Winter,  though  I 
have  seen  it.  I  have  seen  more  in  the 
Summer,  on  low,  marshy  ground.  Sep¬ 
arate  the  infected  animals  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  and  keep  in  a  dry,  well- 
ventilated  stable.  After  bathing  the 
eyes  in  lukewarm  water,  bathe  again 
with  the  following:  Boracic  acid  one 
dram,  pour  four  ounces  of  boiling  water 
over  it.  Use  this  wash  as  often  as  con¬ 
venient,  applying  it  directly  to  the  eye. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  improvement 
becomes  manifest  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  eyes  will  become  clear  and  free 
from  inflammation  in  10  days  or  two 
weeks. 

J 

Horse  Out  of  Condition. 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  my 
horse?  He  is  eight  years  old;  has  always 
been  lively,  but  this  Winter  seems  dull, 
hair  rough  and  appetite  ravenous.  I  am 
feeding  bran,  corn  and  hay.  He  has  no 
hard  work;  has  not  been  exposed  to  bad 
weather.  o.  y.  m. 

Grovania,  Pa. 

You  are  probably  like  all  of  us  at  the 
present  time,  trying  to  feed  the  horse 
on  a  ration  that  will  keep  him  in  the 
best  condition  possible  and  to  get  along 
without  feeding  oats  at  the  present 
prices.  You  do  not  tell  the  proportion  of 
corn  that  you  are  feeding  or  the 
amount  of  bran.  Your  horse’s  blood  is 
probably  thickened.  If  he  could  have  a 
conditioner  and  change  of  food  while 
lying  idle  it  might  be  all  that  would  be 
necessary.  Stop  giving  corn  for  a  while 
and  feed  on  bran  and  hay.  Feed  what 
hay  he  ought  to  have  and  let  him  stand 
without  until  the  next  meal.  Give  him 
a  teaspoonful  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
dissolved  in  one-half  teacupful  hot 
water  twice  a  day  on  his  bran.  Report 
m  four  weeks  if  there  is  no  improve¬ 
ment. 


feeding  and  watering  horses. 

I  think  the  best  and  most  economical 
teed  for  horses  is  cornmeal  and  wheat 
hran  mixed  and  fed  with  cut  hay.  Horses 
are  very  fond  of  it.  1  have  a  tight  box 
in  which  I  put  about  a  peck  of  cut  hay, 
Put  in  the  meal  and  bran,  pour  on  some 
water  and  mix  it  up  with  a  scoop  shovei 
and  give  it  right  to  the  horses.  My 
Worses  are  always  in  good  condition,  do 
a  large  amount  of  work,  and  are  very 


rarely  sick.  If  fed  whole  grain  I  often 
see  them  take  a  little  grain  and  then  a 
little  hay  and  thus  do  some  mixing  for 
themselves.  One  of  them  I  have  had  18 
years,  is  now  24  years  old,  sound  as  a 
bullet,  and  not  a  pimple  on  him,  and 
what  is  more,  he  is  doing  good  work 
now  in  the  team.  The  amount  of  grain 
fed  depends  on  the  work  being  done. 
If  doing  little  I  give  them  three  quarts 
per  day  each,  and  I  seldom  give  more 
than  nine  quarts  when  doing  Spring 
work.  The  team  weighs  about  2,000 
pounds. 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  horses  spoiled, 
foundered  and  generally  “done  up”  are 
caused  by  watering  while  warm  and 
then  letting  them  stand  in  the  stable.  I 
have  to  watch  men  more  to  keep  them 
from  taking  a  team  right  from  the  plow 
to  watering  place  than  anything  else.  It 
saves  a  little  labor  to  water  a  team  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  up  for  the  night,  as 
otherwise  they  would  have  to  be  taken 
out  later  and  led  down  to  drink,  but  it 
is  labor  that  pays.  If  a  team  is  doing 
heavy  work  we  give  them  hay  first  when 
put  in  at  noon  to  feed,  then  after  dinner 
give  them  water  and  then  their  grain.  I 
never  had  a  foundered  horse.  The  24- 
year-old  is  as  jovial  as  the  Irishman’s 
pig,  but  not  poor.  Usually  on  Sunday 
morning  before  the  horses  are  fed  any¬ 
thing  else  we  give  them  about  four 
quarts  of  small  potatoes.  If  they  are 
troubled  with  worms  we  mix  a  small 
amount  of  wood  ashes  with  salt  and  put 
in  the  feeding  boxes.  They  clean  it  up 
after  a  feed  or  two  of  grain.  The  man¬ 
gers  are  cleaned  out  every  nighi  and 
orts  used  for  bedding  (with  straw  in 
Winter  and  shavings  in  Summer). 
Horses  to  do  well  must  be  watered  regu¬ 
larly,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  good  to  drink  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  good  water  every  day. 
If  one  has  not  the  habit  it  should  be 
acquired.  s.  c.  a. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Every  year,  Bronchitis,  under  the  mistaken  name 
of  Consumption,  sweeps  thousands  of  people  to  a 
premature  grave.  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  nearly 
always  cures  this  form  of  disease. — Aiiv. 


Curb,  Splint, 

contracted  cord.thrush.grease 
heel  and  all  forms  of  lameness 
yield  readily  to 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

(•Express*  Co. 


Reading  Trotting  Park,  Mass.,  Aue.  31,  1899. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  V.  S. 

Dear  Sir: — I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to  your  list  recom¬ 
mending  Tuttle’s  Elixir  for  curbs,  broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nails 
in  the  feet.  I  have  used  it  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times,  and 
never  failed  to  make  a  cure.  J.  H.  NAY. 

Given  internally  it  is  sure  cure  for  Colic,  l>l*tcmper, 
l4  ounder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 


,  TUTTLE’S  FAM)tY  FLIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 

bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 


Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  Sf.,  Boston,  Mas*. 

Beware  of  somalled  Elixirs — noae  genuine  bnt  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters  they  off  er  only  temporary  relief  if  any, 


Sharpies  Tubular” 

FARM 

Cream  Separators. 

If  noagentwill  bring  you  a  Sharpies 
Separator,  we  will  loan  you  one  for 
trial  free  of  cost.  Though  hundreds 
of  our  latest  have  gone  on  trial,  not 
one  has  been  returned.  The  truth  is, 
they  give  more  butter  than  any  other 
separator ,  enough  to  pay  big  interest 
on  the  whole  first  cost,  and  they  turn 
much  easier  (former  capacity  doubled 
withless  driving  power)  and  are  en¬ 
tirely  simple,  safe  and  durable. 

Separator  improve¬ 
ments  come  fast 
here.  These  new  ma¬ 
chines  are  far  ahead 
of  anything  else 
known.  We  have 
been  making  super¬ 
ior  separators  for  19 
years  (longest  i  n 
America)  and  are 
proud  or  them,  but 
these  new  “Tubu¬ 
lars”  discount  any¬ 
thing  either  our¬ 
selves  or  anyone  haa 
ever  made. 

Other  agents  will  try 
and  draw  comparisons 
between  their  new  ma- 4 
chlnesand  our  old  ones, 

but  don’t  let  them.  Have  a  trial  of  a  “Tub- 
ular”  Dairy  Separator,  they  aro  double  the 
money’s  worth.  Free  book  “Business 
Dairying”  and  catalogue  No.  153. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P,  N.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills,  West  Chester,  Pa, 
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FUMA 


Ml  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceeding  Bmall.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  Btop 

“"’W"  "Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”.?^ 

EDWARD  B.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


JITEST  t— =^>  (Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehorner 
Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  write 
U.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO..  -  -  DECATUR,  ILL. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Six  Choice,  Pure  Jerseys,  13  months 

to  6  years,  bred  to  Henry  L.  Pogls.  Lot  for  $300. 

S.  J.  EMERSON,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


You  Can’t  Afford  a  Grade  Bull 

when  I  will  sell  you  a  Registered  Jersey 
Bull  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ida’s  Stoke 
Pogls  or  Exile  stock. 

H.  F.  SHANNON.  1)07  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


HICKORY  HILL  FARM 

(The  Home  of  the  “  Rissa”  Jerseys) 

Can  usually  furnish  young  animals  of  either  sex 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Special  at  present— a  double  grandson  of  Brownell’s 
Rissa  100167.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


123  HOLSTEINS S 

DHLLHUR8T  FARMS.  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Fnr  Calfl— PUREBRED  HOL8TEIN-FRIKSIANS. 
lUI  Oulc  Bargains  in  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


AUGORA  GOATS 


for  sale  in  small  or  large  quantity.  Now  is  the  time 
to  buy  before  they  are  shorn. 

J.  HENRY  R1NES,  Portland,  Maine. 


lllISfiDA  CfliTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
nnuunn  UUMlv  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices  Large  olr  K  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


Collie  Pups 


-  Spayed  Females.  Circulars. 
DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 


SILAS 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosen vick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


f  Wanted,  to  Purchase, 

100  head  or  more  of  Grade  Shropshire  Ewes.  2  years 
old,  to  lamb  in  April  or  May.  Address,  stating  rock 
bottom  price  for  cash,  on  board  cars, 

BREEDER,  Fort  Salonga,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TSX  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


The  BE8T  Cattle 
Fastening. 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjusting  Swing 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use  Ulust'd 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N  Y.  Infringements 
will  be  prosecuted. 


[wiider’s  stanchion 

— belnpr  an  i  mprovement  over 
Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safest  swing  stanchloi 
made.  Haa  ste  el  latch  and  automatic 
lock. '  Becomes  stationary  when 
|open.  Animal  cannot  turn  it  In  back¬ 
ing  out.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
wood.  Pina  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

J.K.  WILDER  4  SOUS, 


Gases  Where  Ulcerations  Extend 


with  transverse  cracks  which  open  at 
every  step  and  often  bleed,  positively 
cured  with 


Veterinary  Pixine 

Follow  directions  on  circular,  and  you 
can  not  fail  to  cure  the  most  deep-seated, 
complex,  chronic  or  acute  case  of 
scratches,  grease  heel,  mud  fev  tr,  sore  or 
skin  disease.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 


At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  postpaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  H.  Y. 


Newton’s  Heave,  Cough,  Di*« 
temper  und  Indigestion  Cure. 
A  veterinary  specitic  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  #1  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid. 
Mcwton  Horse  Remedy  Co. 

(  y  )  Toledo.  Ohio. 


FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 


Fleming’s  Fistula  and  PolUEvimurel  Clirfill 
Is  a  new,  scientific  &  certain  remedy.  I,  _ 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS.!  Ill  15  tO 

Write  today  for  Important  circular  No.  441  ■  an  »» 

FLEMING  BROS..  Chemists,  8  OU  U3YS 
Unionstook  Yards,  Chicago. 


IT  PAYS  TO  DEHORN. 


The  best  dehorner,  the  most  hu¬ 
mane  and  easiest  to  use  is  the 


Hornless  cows  give  more  milk. 
Hornless  steers  make  better  beef. 

Keystone  Dehorning  Knife 


Cuts  on  four  sides  at  once,  without  crushing  or  bruising.  Highest  award  at  world’s  fair. 
Orders  with  oaHh  filled  fromOhtcagoif  desired  8end  for  circulars.  M.T.Phililoi.  Pomeroy.  P»..  (Successor  to  A.C.Broslut) 


SILOS 


publish  a  little  booklet  M  m  combine  sou  to  make  a  balanced 

which  tells  all  about  how  to  1 1  ration  of  the  silage  and  save  buy- 

build  silos.  How  best  to  grow  U  Iw  II  ing  protein  In  the  form  of  Linseed 
crops.  Tel  Is  what  to  grow  and  ■  ■  I  v  w0  meaJ,  etc.  The  book  is  free. 

WILLIAMS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 


SILAGE 


SEPARATOR  SAVES 

TIME 

When  separating  the  milk,  on  account 
of  its  large  capacity : 

When  cleaning  up  afterwards,  owing  to 
the  few  parts  to  wash. 

LABOR 

Time  saved  is  labor  saved  : 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  gears  and  the 
use  of  ball  bearings,  etc.,  the  re¬ 
quired  speed  is  obtained  with  less 
power  than  others. 


AND  MAKES  MONEY 

By  getting  more  cream — it  has  proved  in  test  after 
test  that  it  is  the  cleanest  skimmer  on  the  market : 

By  improving  the  quality  of  the  product,  thereby 
commanding  a  higher  price; 

By  wearing  longer,  on  account  of  its  more  substantial 
and  simple  make-up,  thus  lessening  repair  hills,  etc. 

If  interested,  write  for  catalogues  containing  letters  from 
prominent  users,  dairying  authorities,  experiment  stations,  etc., 
confirming  the  above  statements. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Herbert  w.  Collin awooD,  Editor. 


Associates. 


Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  ( 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  (' 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8 y2  marks,  or  iuy2  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  1902. 


This  lias  been  a  hard  Winter  in  western  New  York. 
The  snow  has  drifted  badly  on  country  roads.  Free 
rural  mail  delivery  prevails  all  over  Niagara  County, 
and  the  big  drifts  have  interfered  seriously  with  the 
carriers.  Extra  effort  has  been  made  to  clear  the 
track  for  Uncle  Sam,  and  many  cross  roads  which 
were  formerly  left  for  the  thaw  have  been  dug  out. 
There  have  been  no  demands  from  the  United  States 
authorities,  but  farmers  generally  have  shown  more  of 
an  inclination  to  keep  the  roads  open  for  the  mail 
carriers.  All  sorts  of  devices  have  been  talked  of  as 
an  aid  to  the  ordinary  snow  plow,  even  to  a  gasoline 
torch  such  as  is  used  on  city  pavements. 

* 

We  have  known  farmers  to  sneer  at  a  man  who 
failed  as  a  farmer  and  yet  went  to  town  and  made  a 
fair  living  selling  produce  on  commission.  We  see  no 
occasion  to  find  fault  with  a  man  for  that.  Some  men 
are  born  traders,  but  wholly  out  of  place  trying  to 
make  a  farm  pay.  They  do  not  know  how  to  grow  a 
crop,  but  they  do  know  how  to  sell  it.  They  really 
injure  their  neighbors  by  their  work  on  the  farm. 
They  might  help  them  greatly  by  selling  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  are  a  good  many  cases  where  a  farm 
failure  could  be  transplanted  to  town  and  grow  up 
into  a  success  as  a  trader.  Producing  is  one  tiling- 
selling  is  another.  Few  men  can  do  both  well. 

* 

On  our  first  page  this  week  Mr.  Allen  tells  what  is 
known  as  a  “big  story”— yet  it  is  true.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  this  work  has  actually  been  done.  This  rep¬ 
resents  the  possibility  of  farming  or  gardening,  and 
such  records  are  useful  (even  though  most  of  us  can¬ 
not  hope  to  duplicate  them),  because  they  show  us 
what  can  be  done  with  just  the  right  combination  of 
matter  and  man!  Many  of  us  have  soil  that  will 
match  that  described  by  Mr.  Allen.  We  can  obtain  as 
good  fertilizer  and  manure,  and  equally  good  seeds. 
So  far  as  the  matter  is  concerned  we  can  match  it  if 
we  will.  How  about  the  man — the  most  important 
part  of  the  combination?  Are  we  to  admit  inferiority 
there? 

* 


From  all  we  can  learn  there  is  sure  to  be  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  corn  acreage  in  the  Eastern  States  this  year. 
The  present  price  of  grain  is  the  highest  known  for 
years,  and  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  argued  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  buy  western  corn  will  this  year  plan  to 
raise  a  large  crop.  It  is  not  likely  that  corn  prices  will 
ever  strike  the  low  mark  reached  some  years  ago.  The 
export  trade  in  this  grain  has  rapidly  grown  from  al¬ 
most  nothing  to  82,527,983  bushels  in  1901.  The  for¬ 
eign  demand  is  likely  to  use  up  any  surplus.  Many 
eastern  farmers  are  quite  discouraged  with  potato 
growing  and  will  plant  more  corn  than  ever.  One 
symptom  of  the  silo  fever  has  been  the  argument  that 
it  does  not  pay  in  the  East  to  grow  the  grain  of  corn. 
Too  many  silo  farmers  have  cultivated  corn  for  a  great 
growth  of  stalk.  Now  we  shall  see  this  changed  and 
corn  will  be  grown  more  for  the  dry  grain.  This  will 
mean  in  many  cases  a  change  of  varieties — from  the 
big  southern  varieties  to  the  small  and  quick-growing 
northern  strains.  Some  farmers  will  say  they  have 
no  good  corn  ground,  yet  most  of  them  have  poor, 
neglected  fields  which  can  be  drafted  into  service.  By 
sowing  cow  peas  in  these  fields,  with  fair  amounts  ot 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  we  may  have  another 
year  all  the  manurial  benefits  of  a  clover  sod,  and 
every  farmer  knows  what  that  means  for  corn.  By 


using  fair  dressings  of  fertilizer  these  fields  can  be 
made  to  produce  corn  this  year. 

* 

The  almost  prohibitive  prices  for  grain  cause  un¬ 
told  suffering  to  many  farm  animals.  They  should 
have  been  sold  last  Fall,  but  the  owners  hoped  for  a 
mild  Winter,  and  so  the  poor  things  have  dragged  on. 
half-fed  and  miserable,  through  one  of  the  hardest 
seasons  we  have  ever  known.  Another  thing  that  has 
hurt  is  the  habit  some  farm  writers  have  of  telling  a 
big  story  about  how  cheaply  animals  can  be  fed.  They 
delight  in  telling  how  they  winter  a  hog  on  turnips 
alone,  or  a  cow  on  turnips  and  straw.  If  they  did  any 
such  thing  the  animal  was  kept  thoroughly  warm  and 
comfortable,  but  thousands  who  read  are  likely  to 
adopt  this  method  of  feeding  for  stock  that  is  kept  in 
cold,  wet  quarters.  The  result  is  perfect  misery  for 
the  animal.  It  is  a  shame  to  starve  and  maltreat  our 
faithful  dumb  brutes  in  this  way. 

* 

A  farm  housekeeper  of  our  acquaintance,  receiving 
the  day’s  mail,  remarked:  “There’s  So-and-so’s  cata¬ 
logue;  I’m  always  glad  to  see  that,  because  I  know 
then  that  Spring  is  coming.”  Her  statement  was  cor¬ 
rect.  although  (he  poets  do  not  enumerate  seed  cata¬ 
logues  among  the  first  harbingers  of  Spring.  When 
these  bulletins  begin  to  crowd  the  mails,  each  one  the 
personal  representative  of  the  firm  issuing  it.  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost  in  deciding  our  garden  plans.  Much 
time  is  gained  by  laying  out  a  schedule  during  the  less 
crowded  period  of  the  Winter  and  then  making  final 
plans  as  regards  varieties  after  the  catalogues  have 
l)een  received.  That  record  of  intensive  truck  growing 
on  the  first  page  gives  valuable  ideas  for  the  home 
garden.  The  fact  that  a  man  has  plenty  of  room  for 
his  home  garden  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  waste¬ 
ful  with  it.  The  family  truck  patch  ought  to  be  a 
leading  example  of  “the  little  farm  well  tilled.” 

* 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  is  now  in  this  country  and 
is  being  entertained  in  truly  royal  style.  He  im¬ 
presses  one  as  a  sensible  and  well-informed  man,  and 
the  American  people  are  glad  to  see  him.  One  feature 
of  his  welcome  was  a  dinner  given  to  100  so-called 
“captains  of  industry” — men  who  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  in  charge  have  done  really  great  things 
for  the  world  in  business,  science,  manufacturing  and 
transportation.  These  hundred  men  combined  con¬ 
trolled  fabulous  sums  of  money.  We  should  all 
doubtless  be  astonished  if  we  could  know  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  actual  money  of  the  country  lies  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  these  “captains.”  It  was  a  striking 
display,  but  we  regret  that  agriculture  was  in  no  way 
represented.  One  man  at  least  should  have  been  there 
to  show  the  German  prince  that  the  mere  handlers 
of  money  and  machinery  do  not  represent  the  true 
strength  and  value  of  this  nation.  If  that  committee 
thinks  that  one  must  be  a  handler  of  products  in  order 
to  become  a  “captain”  they  should  have  admitted  a 
few  high-privates  from  the  soil.  What  would  the 
captain  do  without  his  company? 

* 

The  final  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission, 
which  has  been  investigating  trade  conditions  and 
examining  trust  officials  for  several  years,  has  lately 
been  made  public.  From  the  unwilling  lips  of  the 
astute  financial  magnates  themselves  come  admis¬ 
sions  of  the  evil  workings  of  concentrated  capital, 
substantiating  fully  the  claims  of  the  most  ardent 
opponents  of  private  monopoly.  Amid  the  multitude 
of  denials  and  in  the  obscurity  cast  by  the  very  faulty 
memories  of  the  trust  officials  one  may  realize  the 
domineering  power  and  ruthless  discrimination  of 
these  aggregations  of  greed,  now  without  hindrance 
from  State  or  National  authority,  engaged  in  destruc¬ 
tive  warfare  on  small  rivals  on  one  hand  and  extort¬ 
ing  from  the  purchasing  public  on  the  other  the  most 
oppressive  jirofits  ever  known  to  commerce.  It  mat¬ 
ters  little  that  existence  under  their  exactions  may  be 
for  the  moment  tolerable.  An  irresponsible  despotism 
is  at  all  times  a  source  of  danger  and  injustice,  and 
while  the  forceful  capitalists  who  now  control  the 
price  and  supply  of  our  most  necessary  commodities 
may  be  judicious  enough  not  to  drive  the  dependent 
classes  to  desperation,  the  shifting  personalities  com¬ 
prising  the  management  may  so  change  at  any  time 
that  the  exactions  may  become  unbearable,  and  in 
some  instances,  notably  those  of  transportation  and 
coal  production,  it  is  evident  that  safe  limits  have 
been  passed.  The  present  apathy  in  the  public  mind 
concerning  the  operations  of  trusts  results  from  in¬ 
ability  to  agree  on  remedial  measures.  The  major¬ 
ity  report  of  the  Commission  recognizes  the  tremen¬ 
dous  evil  and  suggests  legislation  to  place  under  Na¬ 
tional  control,  and  to  ensure  publicity  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  all  the  so-called  trusts  doing  an  interstate 
business,  while  the  minority  report  gives  an  able  re¬ 
sume  of  their  objectionable  features  and  indicates 


plainly  that  if  just  regulation  is  not  accepted  the  al¬ 
ternative  is  government  ownership.  It  is  probable 
that  some  futile  legislation  will  be  pushed  through 
Congress  to  delay  and  becloud  the  matter,  as  it  is  too 
vast  and  important  to  be  successfully  dealt  with  by 
present  political  methods,  but  in  the  near  future  the 
equitable  management  of  industfial  operations  may 
become  the  most  vital  issue. 

* 

Some  people  make  us  very  weary  by  their  timid  or 
cowardly  manner  of  handling  public  questions.  Those 
Montana  fruit  growers  (see  page  163)  on  the  other 
hand  are  inspiring — their  action  is  like  a  tonic  to  the 
faint  hearts!  The  oleo  wolf  crawled  under  the  skin 
of  the  wool  growers  and  “resolved”  that  the  farmers 
of  Montana  are  opposed  to  honest  butter.  As  we  said 
last  week,  many  “resolutions”  really  mean  little,  but 
are  blown  out  through  a  tin  horn  as  if  there  was 
something  stronger  than  wind  back  of  them.  The 
fruit  growers  were  not  to  be  blown  out  that  way. 
They  got  up  a  resolution  that  meant  something.  Men 
might  vote  for  the  first  one  without  knowing  what  it 
meant,  but  they  would  not  vote  a  reply  to  it  unless  it 
expressed  their  true  sentiments.  If  we  had  more  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  like  those  Montana  fruit  growers 
the  farmer’s  lot  would  be  an  easier  one.  Montana  has 
but  one  inhabitant  to  about  300  acres  of  land.  Yet 
500  people  attend  this  meeting!  That  means  1,500,000 
acres  represented!  Imagine  what  would  happen  if  we 
could  have  that  number  of  acres  represented  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  or  Massachusetts! 

* 

That  discussion  of  bud  variation  on  page  163  is  very 
suggestive.  Apparently  the  orchardist  has  not  con¬ 
sidered  this  feature  of  his  work  so  much  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  florist.  Both  forms  of  bud  variation  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Craig  have  been  evident  in  a  marked 
degree  under  glass.  As  a  familiar  example  of  the 
first,  the  change  in  character  of  a  single  branch,  we 
may  take  the  Bride  rose,  one  of  the  most  popular 
white  Tea  roses  in  cultivation.  The  parent  of  this  was 
Catherine  Mermet,  a  French  variety  introduced  in 
1869,  which  is  clear  pink  in  color.  In  1882  a  florist 
in  this  country  discovered  among  a  number  of  Cath¬ 
erine  Mermet  plants,  one  having  a  single  branch  bear¬ 
ing  pure  white  flowers.  Stock  was  propagated  from 
this  branch,  and  the  result  was  The  Bride,  introduced 
in  1885,  which  is  not  only  constant  in  color,  but  pos¬ 
sesses  a  better  habit  than  its  parent.  At  rare  inter¬ 
vals  a  single  flower  of  Catherine  Mermet  appears  on 
The  Bride,  but  its  actual  character  is  firmly  fixed.  In 
1892  another  bud  variation  of  Catherine  Mermet  was 
introduced,  Bridesmaid,  which  is  deeper  and  more 
constant  in  color.  Chrysanthemums  are  very  much 
given  to  these  “sports,”  like  the  Amber  Ada  Spauld¬ 
ing  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mead.  The  bud  variation  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  character  of  the  entire  plant  is  another 
thing  closely  watched;  no  florist  who  wishes  to  keep 
up  a  productive  stock  would  willingly  propagate  from 
shy-blooming  plants.  The  study  of  this  whole  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  that  touches  the  orchardist  very  closely. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

"As  healthy  as  a  mule!” 

Faith  is  the  sun  of  a  prophet. 

The  mule  never  forgets  good  or  "bad  treatment. 

Who  can  tell  us  what  effect  cotton-seed  meal  will  have 
on  hens? 

“Peach  buds  O.  K.  thus  far”  is  the  report  from  Orleans 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

Here’s  an  old  proverb  the  wise  man  heeds;  that  waste¬ 
ful  work  makes  woful  weeds. 

Hugging  a  delusion  represents  the  pleasures  of  antici¬ 
pation-embracing  a  fact  those  of  participation. 

Why  should  not  the  neck  be  as  well  able  to  ward  off 
cold  as  the  cheek?  “Don’t  bundle  up”  the  throat. 

No  vegetable  in  the  house  but  potatoes,  eh?  Decide  now 
that  this  is  to  be  the  last  Winter  for  you  to  say  that! 

The  man  who  permits  his  courage  to  fall  into  a  dormant 
condition  will  find  himself  in  a  door-mat  condition  before 
long. 

Take  this  sound  thought  into  your  mind  and  let  it 
harden;  the  road  to  health  if  not  to  wealth,  runs  through 
the  garden. 

The  plant  novelty  is  not  getting  a  fair  trial  unless  the 
familiar  sorts  compared  wfith  it  are  equally  well  fed  and 
cared  for. 

The  English  sparrow  is  now  accused  of  colonizing  San 
Jos6  scale.  That  is  even  worse  than  the  ants’  habit  of 
herding  plant  lice. 

Some  of  us  have  mixed-up  notions  about  the  geography 
of  this  country— here  is  a  Kentucky  man  writing  that  he 
never  saw  cotton-seed  meal! 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Horticultural  Hall. 
Worcester,  March  12  and  13.  A  good  programme  is  al¬ 
ready  assured  since  the  management  has  secured  the 
services  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont;  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut;  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  of 
Washington,  and  other  experts  in  horticultural  matteis. 
Stereopticon  slides  will  be  used  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
lectures.  For  further  information  address  the  secretary, 
C.  A.  Whitney,  Upton,  Mass. 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  f*46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


Your  Corn  Crop 

— all  thing's  being  equal,  depends  more  largely  upon 
good  planting  than  anything  else.  If  the,seedis 
not  put  in  surely  and  regularly  there  can  be  no  per¬ 
fect  germination  and“even  stand”  of  plants.  If  the 
seed  is  good,  there  is  no  replanting  where  the 

FARQUHAR 

KEYSTONE  CORN  PLANTER 

is  used.  Plants  10  to  12  acres  a  day  easily.  Dropsin  hills 
or  drills  any  desired  distance  apart.  Putsinasmuch 
phosphate  as  you  wish  just  where  you  want  it.  It 
can’t  get  out  of  order.  Suited  to  all  lands— all  soils. 
Plants  field  corn,  sweet  corn,  ensilage  corn,  beans, 
peas,  etc.  Made  the  best  that  such  an  implement 
can  bo  made.  Don’t  buy  a  planter  ofany  kind  until 
you  send  for  our  lairge  Illustrated  (Catalogue 
of  machines  and  implements.  We  mail  it  FKEE. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 


Engines, 
Boilers, 
Saw  Mills, 
Threshing 
Machinery. 


Large  Hay  Crops. 

TOOLS  USED  BY 

GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 

Clark's  I)  oub  1  e-  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow 
will  easily  more  15.000  tons 
of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day 

Clark's  S  -  foot  Leveling  and 
Smoothing:  Harrow;  with  it  the 
surface  can  be  made  as  true  as  a 
mill  pond. 

Clark's  Sulky  Disk  Plow.  The 
“31'  Plow  turns  a  furrow  4  to  11 
Inches  deep  by  10  to  1!)  inches  wide. 


J.  H.  HALE’S 

Favorite  Orchard  Tools 


Clark's  California  Sr. 
Orchard  Plow  and 
Harrow, 

plows  a  furrow  three  feet 
to  the  right  of  the  pole. 


Clark's  Extension  A6 
Cutaway  Harrow,  made 
In  12  sizes,  by  the 


$2.50  Cash 

will  buy  the  BEST  Dutton  Knife 
Grinder  EVER  MADE. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Hlgganum,  Gt. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


GROWING  TOMATOES  FOR  MARKET 


The  Side  Delivery 
Automatic  Windrower 
and  Clover  Buncher. 

Will  save  its  cost  many  times. 
Hunches  or  windrows  behind  the 
mower.  Fits  any  mower.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it  or  write  us. 

The  Side  Delivery  Buncher  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


$3R“20  forbuggyno.ago?,  $K^.35  for  buggy  no.  553, 

WITH  STEEL  TIRES,  v  vul - WITH  BEST  RUBBER  TIRE 

W  heels  and  near  woods  al  I  second  crrnwfli  h lAlnn,  .  . 1 1  _ i  f •_  . . 


6UARANTEED. 


WITH  STEEL _ _  „ _ ......  Imt! 

DESCRIPTION  Wheels  and  gear  woods  all  second  growth  hickory ;  all  clips  and  forginjrs  Norway  irol 
ont  reoilin'  “xle®  w,‘th  mad  anddust  proof  Bell-collar.  Runs  a  1000  miles  will 

clh.nn  i  l  wCh;  T  f  B  Uy  b«°?y  l°°pB’  Columbia  Bteel  spring  bar  or  wood  I, nr.  Quick  shift  shaft  couplers,  sprin 
cushion  and  back.  Top  made  of  best  material,  either 3 or 4  bows.  Trimmingallwoolbroadclothor  whipcord fleathi 
cushion  and  back,  extra  *1.25.)  Nickel  d?h  rail  seat  handles  and  prop  nuts.  Full  length 

apron. and  boot,  hickory  shafts  (pole  extra).  Piano  body  18  to  24  in.  wide,  55in.  long  (or  Corning  body 
THFY  ARP  Eteat  bargains.  No.  420  retails  for  *20.00  more  than  our  price.  No.  425,  *25.00  more  Th 
IIIL.I  Milk,  is  a  big  saving  and  if  we  can  convince  you  that  we  will  save  you  this  amount  we  belie- 
lurorderO  Alin  ftl  1  U  is  nlain.  simnle  Vn  I  I  I  AS  hllVAf  aVimitd  kn  4k..  .'..  4 


you  will  place  yourorder^ 
with  us.  Are  we  correct  ■ 


OUR  PLAN 


is  plain,  simple 
and  safe  for  you. 


mas  buyer  should  be  the  judp 
as  to  whether  you  are  srettin 

a“  y°u  Pay  rror- ,  vv  e  know  that  you  want  all  your  money  will’  buy  and  you  want  it  to  buy  the  best  vo 
«n  get  for  the  amount  you  have  to  invest.  Is  this  not  a  fact?  To  do  this  you  must  buy  direct,  not  of  agento.  y 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS  butBBlld.irec‘t°y°“-  That's  why  we  save  you  money.  We  sell  to  yon  as  cheap  as  any  deal. 

"without  cost  M  ™  b"y  ln  car‘oad  >otB-  .WE  WILL  prove  to  you  that  what  we  have  said  we  can  and  w  1 

ronr  At-n  Hnrr  ^  w©  prove  it,  is  by  shippi  ng  you  either  of  abo ve  buggies  or  any  buggy  in  our  catalog:  w  it  hot 

Md  by  f«  y  7  "  h  °rder'  Hen  itarrive8’look  h  over  and  if  von  find  itall  we  claim  tor  Hand  JttrfS2.C  ,.C..L~ZL 


I  Ht  WAY  we  win  prove  It,  is  by  shipping  you  either  of  above  buggies  or  any  buggy  in  our  catalog  withot 
/«,?he  J  ?°hngy  W,'h  °rder'  Wbft .  it  arrives, look  it  over  and  if  you  find  it  al  1  we  claim  tor  it  and  satisfactory  to  you  in  e?ery  wa' 
hs  dtanle^ed  we  wm  h  "°  ?  buy  al7  other  place  at  an  y  where  near  our  price,  send  us  the  mom  y.  1  f  you  have  an y  reion  i 

s/wn  cno ^kirnthJoU^rwlI^<lit.0uie5>inse'  lB  this  not  conclusive  evidence  that  we  can  do  all  we  claim!  7 
Phaeton*  Knrin?  w  ^  ^  ^  i  VEHICLE  CATALOG*  It  shows  over  50  styles  of  busies,  also  Road  W  aeons,  Surreyi 

Phaetons,  Spring  Wagons  and  Vehicle  of  all  kinds.  All  the  latest  styles  for  1902;  also  harness.  Write  foV  the  catalog  now  7 

WARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  66  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Empire  King 

He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a 
_ —  Sprayer  is  handicapped.  Blight,bugs.rot  and 
rust,  mold  and  mildew  all  conspire  to  damage  the  crop, 
and  in  all  cases  succeed  If  the  farmer  does  not  spray.  Thisis  the  only 
hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  cleaning  strainer.  Valuable 
book  of  instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Market  St.,  Lockport.N.  Y. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NewYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco,  etc. 
Sizes  3  to  13  1-2  Feet 

The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 
Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We 

. .  I,  _ _ _  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 
all  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — indestructible. 


Catalog  and  Booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow ,”  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 


niJANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MFR.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


STEEL  ROOFING 


Tillage  Makes  The  Big  Strawberries. 


PLANET  JR. 
TWELVE- 
HARROW 


Only  by  constant  work  and  perfect  cultiva 
tion  can  you  get  to  market  with  the  kind  o 
strawberries  that  bring  top  prices.  Our  “Planet  Jr 
Twelve  Tooth  Harrow  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  i 
made  to  cultivate  strawberries,  and  it  does  the  worl 
better  than  anything  else  ever  built.  This  tool  is  alsc 

a  splendid  thing  for  cultivating  all  garden  crops  requiring  line  tilth 
I  he  handy  levers  adjust  width  and  depth  instantly.  We  will  glad]' 
send  you  one  of  our  new  catalogues  for  1902.  It  describes  our  ful 
line,  and  is  profusely  illustrated.  Tells  about  the  Seed  Drills 
Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Harrows.  Two-Horse  Culti 
vators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders,  Cultivators,  etc.  VVrite  at  once.  VV< 
print  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catalogues,  but  they  go  fast. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107-V,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Tu'o  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition ,'  Highest  Award. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  BEE-HUMS  IN  THE  MEADOWS. 
I'm  gittin’  weary,  Molly,  of  our  visit  here 
in  town. 

Though  daughter’s  done  her  very  best  to 
keep  homesickness  down. 

With  sixty  years  spent  on  the  farm,  the 
town  don’t  seem  to  be, 

Fcr  all  its  gayety  an’  sich,  the  fittest  place 
for  me. 

It’s  true  the  girls  is  married  an’  the  boys 
is  gone  away, 

An’  home  is  sorter  like  ourselves— a  bit 
run  down  an'  gray, 

But  still  I  want  to  git  back  there  whar’ 
life  flows  slow  an'  sweet, 

With  bee-hums  in  the  meadows  an’  the 
pattridge  in  the  wheat. 

I’ve  read  the  volumes,  Molly,  my  daughter’s 
had  me  read; 

I've  gone  about  the  city  twice  an’  all  its 
sights  I’ve  seed; 

But— will  you  b’heve  it!— lookin’  down  there 
on  the  cold  and  slush, 

There  comes  a  flood  o’  memories  an’  a  sort 
o’  solemn  hush. 

1  see  the  children  rompin’  round  the  prem¬ 
ises  once  more. 

An’  sproutin'  jonquils  in  the  yard  an’  roses 
by  the  door— 

An’  then  I  somehow  hear  ’twixt  me  an’ 
noises  of  the  street, 

The  bee-hums  in  the  meadows  an’  the  pat¬ 
tridge  in  the  wheat. 

—Will  T.  Hale  in  New  York  Times. 

* 

The  Youth’s  Companion  says  that  Dr. 
Gordon,  who  was  the  first  minister  of 
the  church  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass., 
about  the  year  1771,  was  a  Scotchman, 
very  stern  and  arbitrary  in  his  manners, 
and  precise  and  orderly  in  his  own 
habits.  The  following  anecdote  of  him 
is  recorded  in  the  family  journal  of  one 
of  his  old  pai’ishioners;  One  Sunday 
while  preaching  he  began  to  develop  his 
theme  with  the  usual  “firstly,”  and  got 
through  that  and  “secondly.”  Then, 
turning  the  leaves  of  his  manuscript, 
he  said:  “Thirdly,”  a  second  time 
“Thirdly,”  and  again  in  great  embar¬ 
rassment,  “Thirdly!” 

Just  then  a  little  girl  in  one  of  the 
front  pews  stood  up  and  said: 

“Please,  sir,  thirdly  flew  out  of  the 

window  some  time  ago.” 

* 

Among  new  fabrics  for  Spring  are 
many  beautiful  combinations  of  silk 
and  wool.  Eolienne  is  a  figured  weave, 
the  ground  being  something  like  poplin 
with  silky  dots  or  figures;  it  costs  $1.50 
to  $2  a  yard  ,and  is  as  pliable  as  crdpe 
de  chine.  These  crepes  are  seen  now 
with  plain  and  panne  finish.  Crepe 
gloria  is  similar,  but  said  to  wear  better; 
it  costs  $1  to  $1.25  a  yard.  Barege  in 
silk  and  wool  is  much  handsomer  than 
the  stuff  our  grandmothers  wore  under 
that  name;  it  costs  $1.75  a  yard.  What 
we.  used  to  call  nun’s  veiling  is  now 
called  voile;  in  addition  to  the  plain  it 
may  be  had  figured,  or  adorned  with 
hemstitched  stripes.  Very  similar  to 
voile  is  French  carmelite,  which  is  very 
soft  and  sheer.  Crepe  voile  looks  like 
nun’s  veiling  with  a  crape  finish;  it  is 
so  soft  and  clinging  that  it  makes  up 
beautifully.  It  usually  costs  about  $1.50 
a  yard. 

* 

The  openwork  herringbone  stitch 
known  as  faggoting,  with  which  our 
grandmothers  trimmed  caps  and  fichus, 
has  come  in  fashion  again,  and  will  be 
greatly  used  on  Summer  frocks  for  both 
young  and  old.  kittle  girls’  frocks  have 
yokes  formed  of  clusters  of  fine  tucks 
with  faggoting  used  as  insertion  be¬ 
tween.  Handsome  foulard  gowns  recent¬ 
ly  seen  had  circular  yokes  formed  of 
rows  of  milliner’s  folds  fastened  to¬ 
gether  by  faggoting;  the  folds  were 
mounted  on  bobbinet,  which  gave  the 
transparent  look,  while  holding  the  folds 
and  faggoting  in  place.  A  striking  gown 
recently  noted  was  of  black  freely 
trimmed  with  rows  of  narrow  white 
satin  ribbon,  which  had  black  silk  fag¬ 
goting  crossing  over  it  Stock  collars 


are  made  of  narrow  ribbon  (No.  2)  fag¬ 
goted  together,  the  open  space  being 
same  width  as  ribbon;  then  worn  over 
a  plain  stock  of  contrasting  color.  To 
make  these  openwork  stocks,  the  ribbon 
should  be  basted  in  the  required  form 
on  a  sheet  of  stiff  paper,  and  the  fag¬ 
goting  worked  over  this. 

* 

A  woman  in  New  York  State  recently 
brought  suit  against  a  street  railway 
company,  for  damages  sustained  in 
alighting  from  a  car.  Her  skirt  caught 
on  some  part  of  the  car,  which  was 
started  before  she  could  disengage  her¬ 
self,  and  she  was  thrown  to  the  street 
and  dragged  some  distance  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  car  company  made  the  re¬ 
markable  defense  that  the  woman  was 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  worn  a  long  skirt,  when 
a  short  one  would  have  answered  the 
purpose  better.  Just  how  short  the  skirt 
should  be,  to  avoid  entangling  alliances 
with  car  steps,  was  not  stated.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided, 
upon  the  second  trial,  that  the  victim  of 
the  car  step  is  entitled  to  damages,  the 
length  or  brevity  of  the  skirt  making  no 
alteration  in  the  liability  of  the  defend¬ 
ants.  This  is  a  verdict  to  be  received 
with  gratitude;  if  the  street-car  com¬ 
panies  were  permitted  to  dictate  the 
length  of  our  skirts,  women  would  feel 
obliged  to  vindicate  their  independence 
by  wearing  coronation  robes  in  place  of 
walking  costumes,  and  the  sensible 
short  skirt  would  receive  another  dis¬ 
couraging  setback. 


Starting  Plants  in  the  House 

The  most  successful  flower  beds  are 
those  in  which  the  plants  were  first 
started  in  the  house.  There  is  only  here 
and  there  an  annual  that  will  not  bear 
transplanting.  This  takes  time,  but  it 
is  time  both  pleasantly  and  profitably 
spent;  the  lover  of  flowers  never  mourns 
over  time  spent  in  their  care.  The  mid¬ 
dle  of  March  begins  the  seed-sowing 
season  as  a  rule,  though  the  time  may 
be  extended  to  the  middle  of  April.  Use 
small  shallow  boxes,  not  over  three 
inches  deep,  perforate  the  bottoms  well 
in  at  least  a  dozen  places  (in  cigar-box 
size),  using  a  good-sized  gimlet,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  a  small  auger.  Fill  with  good 
garden  soil  and  leaf-mold  if  you  can 
possibly  get  it,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
to  one.  If  you  cannot  get  leaf-mold  use 
a  very  little  rich  earth  from  the  barn¬ 
yard;  the  leaf-mold  is  preferable.  Mix 
the  two  soils  thoroughly,  then  sift 
through  the  coal  sieve.  If  preferred,  use 
one-third  each  of  sand,  loam,  and  leaf- 
mold,  as  the  professionals  direct.  Fill 
the  boxes  full  of  the  prepared  soil,  but 


do  not  press  or  pack  it  down  with  the 
hands,  as  it  must  be  kept  porous.  A 
good  way  is  to  give  the  box  a  good 
shaking,  to  allow  the  soil  to  settle  down 
somewhat. 

Sow  the  seeds  at  intervals  of  an  inch 
or  1%  inch  apart,  the  depth  of  plant¬ 
ing  depending  on  the  seed,  the  larger 
ones  having  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  covering,  the  smaller 
ones  a  slight  dusting  only.  When  sown, 
press  lightly  but  firmly  the  surface  of 
the  soil  with  a  bit  of  fiat  board.  The 
boxes  are  then  placed  in  a  pan  of  water 
from  which  the  chill  has  been  taken. 
The  pan  must  not  have  enough  water  to 
overflow  the  box.  Let  the  boxes  remain 
until  the  surface  is  moistened,  when 
they  must  be  removed  immediately. 
Place  on  two  sticks,  to  allow  any  sur¬ 
plus  water  to  drain  off  quickly.  As  the 
bottoms  are  so  well  perforated,  the  soil 
can  be  kept  moist,  but  not  wet,  which 
would  cause  the  seeds  to  decay. 

The  boxes  are  put  on  a  shelf  back  of 
the  range,  being  kept  there  until  the 
seeds  germinate,  when  they  are  put  in 
a  sunny  bay  window  in  the  dining-room, 
moving  the  boxes  at  least  three  times  a 
day,  so  as  to  keep  the  tender  plants  out 
of  the  strongest  sunlight,  and  yet  in  a 
sunny  locality.  Water  the  seed  boxes 
when  the  surface  begins  to  look  dry,  as 
at  first.  Once  in  five  or  six  days  is 
usually  often  enough;  the  size  of  boxes 
and  temperature  of  room  determine 
largely  the  time  when  water  is  needed. 
Of  course  this  treatment  would  be  fatal 
to  plants  which  have  a  tendency  to 
damp  off — primroses,  for  instance.  But 
such  plants  as  Asters,  pansies.  Verbenas 
and  Phlox  thrive  wonderfully  under 
such  treatment.  By  this  method  of 
watering  the  soil  it  is  kept  porous;  the 
needed  moisture  reaches  tender  roots 
and  rootlets.  If  water  is  poured  on  the 
surface  the  soil  becomes  packed,  is  often 
washed  from  the  plants,  and  the  roots 
do  not  receive  the  moisture  they  require. 
By  giving  each  plant  an  inch  or  so  of 
room,  the  seedlings  in  most  cases  will 
not  have  to  be  transplanted  into  another 
box,  but  can  be  transplanted  directly  to 
the  flower  bed.  They  are  also  trans¬ 
planted  with  greater  ease  and  safety. 

As  the  plants  grow  larger,  be  sure 
to  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a 
small  pointed  stick  occasionally;  when 
the  leaves  look  dusty  give  them  a 
shower  bath.  When  a  box  of  seedlings 
shows  a  tendency  to  grow  up  “spind¬ 
ling,”  they  are  given  a  very  liberal 
sprinkling  of  sifted  loam  around  the 
slender  stems;  this  always  induces  a 
stocky  growth.  When  plants  have  not 
enough  light,  the  tendency  is  to  grow 
thin  and  weak;  a  lack  of  sufficient  air 
calls  the  green  fly.  Bearing  these  tests 
in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  give  them  as  much 
light  and  air  as  they  require.  As  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  previous  paragraph,  do  not 
set  the  boxes  where  the  strongest  sun¬ 
light  will  beat  on  them,  thus  burning 
them. 

When  the  weather  becomes  warm 
enough,  set  the  seedlings  out  of  doors 
to  toughen  them,  gradually  lengthening 
the  period,  until  it  is  safe  to  leave  them 
out  all  night.  Then,  when  transplant¬ 
ing  time  comes,  when  all  danger  from 
frost  is  past,  the  change  from  box  to 
flower  bed  will  be  slight,  and  can  be 
safely  accomplished.  I  raise  by  this 
method  all  plants  that  will  bear  trans¬ 
planting,  being  guided  regarding  time  of 
sowing  by  the  cultural  directions  on 
each  package.  I  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  with  the  following  annuals:  As¬ 
ters,  Phlox,  Verbenas,  Chinese  pinks, 
pansies,  Petunias,  hei.en  c.  Andrews. 


BAKING  powder. 


Imparts  that  peculiar  lightness 
and  flavor  noticed  in  the  finest 
cake,  biscuit,  rolls,  crusts,  etc., 
which  expert  pastry  cooks  declare 
is  unobtainable  by  the  use  of  any 
other  leavening  agent. 

Made  from  Pare,  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar* 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Nobody  else  but 
me  puts  his  name 
on  lamp  chimneys 
—  there’s  mighty 
reason  for 

Macbeth. 


00< 

that. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  may  result  in  an 
Incurable  Throat  Trouble  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  use 
BROWN’S  BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES.  Nothing  excels  this  simple 
remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 


A  Model  Dairy 

Every  corner  of  the  dairy  can  be  neat 
and  clean  with  little  expense  and  almost 
no  labor. 

Same  of  the  milk  pails,  milk  pans,  milk- 
jars,  milk  bottles,  butter  tubs,  butter 

jars.  Everything  that 

Banner  Lye 

touches  it  cleans  and  makes  safe  from 
contamination  of  every  sort. 

Soap  Making 

One  can  of  Banner  Eye 
(costing  a  few  cents)  will 
make  ten  pounds  of  good, 
pure,  hard  soap  in  ten 
minutes,  without  boiling, 
without  waste,  without 
large  vessels  and  with  al¬ 
most  no  trouble  at  all 
Easy  directionsou  every  can 

Sold  by  grocers  and 
druggists  every¬ 
where.  If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  sell  it,  send  us 
liis  name  and  address, 
and  we  will  see  that 
you  get  it. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works, 
Philadelphia,  U.  S  A. 


Artificial  Arms  and  Legs. 


Marks’  Improved  Rubber  Hands  and  Feet  are 
natural  in  action,  noiseless  in  motion  and  the  most 
durable  in  construction.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
farmer  working  In  the  fields  with  an  artificial  leg,  or 
an  engineer,  conductor,  brakeman,  carpenter,  mason, 
miner,  in  fact,  men  of  every  vocation,  wearing  one 
or  two  artificial  legs,  with  rubber  feet  of  MARKS' 
I’atents,  performing  as  much  as  men  in  possession  of 
ail  their  natural  members,  and  experiencing  little  or 
no  Inconvenience.  Over  25,000  in  use.  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  endorsed  and 
purchased  by  the  United  StateBand  Foreign  Govern¬ 
ments.  a  Treatise,  containing  500  pages,  with  80(1 
illustrations,  sent  FREE;  also  a  formula  for  taking 
measurements  by  which  limbs  can  be  made  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  with  tit  guaranteed.  Re¬ 
ceived  -‘Grand  Prix  ”  Paris  Exposition,  1900,  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Exposition.  1901,  and  87  other 
highest  Awards.  A.  A.  MARKS,  701  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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f  Bilk  Frlngo  Cards,  Love,  Transparent,  £&*■ 
cort  A  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Pozzies,  I 
New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  &C.  Finest  i 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  A  Hidden  Name  . 


Cards,  Biggest  Catali 
for  all.  OHIO  CA" 


e.  Bend  So.  stamp 
CADIZ.  OHIO. 


CARDS! 


PRICES  REDUCED  jjayS? 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  $2.25  each 
$5.00  Quaker*4  44  3.50  each 

$10.00  4  4  44  “  0.10  each 

$1.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  65c 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
I  Free  with  all  “Quakers.’’ 
Write  for  our  Kew  Cata¬ 
logue,  special  60-Day  offer. 
Ikon’t  miss  it.  Your  last 
'  chance.  New  plan,  new 
I  prices  to  agents,  sales- 

,  ,  „ - -  - — - '  men,  managers.  Wonder- 

ful  sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  M’fg  Co.,  97  World  lildg.,  Cincinnati*  O. 
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Notes  from  Canada. 

Like  Marion  Lawrence,  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  homemade  mittens 
for  years,  for  although  I  pride  myself  on 
being  a  good  knitter,  (can  knit  both 
plain  or  ribbed  knitting  and  read  at  the 
same  time),  still  we  find  the  cloth  so 
much  cheaper  and  quicker  to  make  that 
we  have  given  up  yarn  altogether.  But 
I  wonder  how  many  people  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  cloth  slippers?  I  have 
often  felt  like  sympathizing  with  a 
mother  when  on  entering  the  house  I  see 
the  tots  romping  around  in  stocking  feet. 
Cloth  slippers  would  come  in  very  handy 
indeed  right  here.  Even  grown  folks 
would  find  them  comfortable  if  properly 
made.  They  are  to  my  notion  neater 
than  either  worsted  or  carpet  slippers, 
and  are  certainly  far  cheaper.  They  are 
as  easily  and  quickly  made  as  the  mit¬ 
tens.  Another  household  short-cut;  if, 
instead  of  making  a  new  cover  for  a 
worn-out  quilt,  and  quilting  it  on,  the 
quilt  is  spread  on  a  table  and  the  patches 
sewn  on  crazy  patcliwork  fashion,  thus 
covering  and  quilting  at  once,  when  the 
last  patch  is  sewn  on  the  quilt  is  quilted. 

A  word  to  the  girls  who  work  to  earn 
money  at  home.  Being  one  of  them  1 
know  just  how  they  feel.  My  mothei 
has  been  dead  for  years,  and  being  the 
oldest  I  was  taken  out  of  school  at  an 
early  age  to  “do  my  worst”  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  success  I  made  of  it,  too,  t  must 
say.  But  my  father,  who  has  the  keen¬ 
est  sympathy  for  us  “home  girls,”  tried 
to  put  it  into  my  way  to  earn  some 
money  at  home.  Now,  although  we  were 
very  poor,  we  had  chickens  and  I  was 
taken  into  partnership,  he  to  own  the 
hens  and  provide  all  the  feed,  I  to  do  all 
the  work  and  get  half  the  egg  money. 
The  money  was  mine  to  do  as  I  pleased 
with  it.  This  was  kept  up  for  two  years, 
but  although  we  tried  hard  we  could  not 
build  up  a  large  flock.  Nor  could  this 
have  been  from  lack  of  experience,  as  he 
was  an  old  hand  at  it,  having  made  a 
success  with  poultry  before  moving  here. 
Everyone  else  I  have  spoken  to  has  the 
same  complaint  to  make,  we  having  as 
good  success  or  better  than  most  folks. 
But  I  do  not  like  poultry;  to  make  a 
business  of  raising  poultry  would  be 
rank  drudgery  to  me,  and  butter  making 
is  worse,  although  I  try  to  make  mine 
as  good  as  I  can,  and  have  never  had  a 
pound  of  it  refused.  Still,  I  have  to  put 
up  with  store  prices,  and  have  not  tried 
to  work  up  a  special  market  for  it;  other 
women  here  have  though.  But  although 
one  may  not  like  the  work,  still  one  can 
make  it  a  stepping  stone  sometimes. 

Last  Spring,  with  butter,  we  bought 
enough  onion  seed  to  sow  one-fifteenth 
of  an  acre.  This  yielded  us  $15,  and  even 
then  the  onions  were  far  too  thin.  They 
were  beauties,  though  they  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  me  personally.  With  a  nickel  I 
bought  a  packet  of  White  Plume  celery 
seed.  Now,  although  the  team  was  put 
in  to  prepare  the  ground,  I  think  had  I 
been  obliged  to  do  so  I  could  have  pre¬ 
pared  all  I  used  myself.  This  yielded 
between  $5  and  $6  clear  cash;  even  then 
I  only  sowed  a  little  over  half  the 
packet.  The  money  I  made  off  it  is  to 
be  my  start  in  gardening  for  this  year, 
as  I  intend  to  make  the  garden  pay  its 
way  even  if  I  am  fond  of  it.  Some  of 
the  money  I  put  aside  for  small  ex¬ 
penses  (postage,  etc.).  With  some  more 
I  sent  for  two  books  on  gardening.  One 
was  traded  to  the  owner  of  the  onion 
patch  for  the  promise  of  all  the  seeds  I 
want  for  the  coming  year.  A  dollar  I 
put  aside,  so  that  if  the  chance  comes  to 
double  it  (the  chances  came  often 
enough  when  I  hadn’t  the  dollar)  I’ll 
have  the  dollar  to  double.  If  not,  I  pre¬ 
sume  there  is  no  law  against  my  saving 
it.  I  had  thought  at  first  that  perhaps 
I  would  better  wait  till  next  year  to  see 
whether  I  succeeded  or  not  before  writ- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


ing,  but  reflected  that  some  girl  might 
get  a  hint  to  work  on  for  the  coming 
Spring  that  she  might  work  into  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business,  even  if  I  did  fail. 

ROSE  DUNCAN. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Russian  Fried  Cakes. — Scald  one  pint 
of  milk,  add  one  scant  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar; 
when  lukewarm  add  one  yeast  cake  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  warm  water,  and  suf¬ 
ficient  flour  to  make  a  drop  batter,  and 
set  aside  to  rise.  When  light  and 
spongy  add  one-half  cupful  of  butter, 
creamed  together  with  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  three  eggs;  beat  until  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed;  add  sufficient  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough  and  knead  for  five 
minutes.  Return  to  the  bowl;  cover 
and  keep  in  a  warm  place  until  light. 
Turn  out  on  a  floured  board;  roll  out 
quite  thin  and  cut  into  three-inch  circles. 
On  one-half  of  these  cakes  place  a  small 
spoonful  of  any  firm  jam  or  marmalade. 
Cover  with  the  remaining  cakes  and 
pinch  each  together  securely.  Cover 
with  a  floured  cloth,  and  let  stand  for 
20  minutes;  then  drop  a  few  at  a  time 
into  smoking  hot  fat.  When  well 
browned  and  puffed  up  draw  on  un¬ 
glazed  paper  and  roll  in  powdered  sugar. 
This  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  two 
meals,  and  may  be  made  the  day  previ¬ 
ous  to  that  on  which  they  are  to  be 
served.  If  preferred  warm,  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  tin  plate  in  the  open  oven 
and  slightly  warmed. 

Gravy  Omelette. — Make  a  small  ome¬ 
lette  in  the  usual  way  and  turn  upon  a 
hot  platter  without  breaking  it.  Have 


ready  half  a  pint  of  roast  beef  gravy. 
When  smooth  and  hot,  turn  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  chopped  parsley  into  it  and  pour 
smoking  hot  over  the  omelette.  Serve 
at  once. 


Potato  Chowder. — Pare  and  cut  into 
dice  six  good-sized  potatoes;  chop  fine 
one  onion;  put  one-quarter  of  a  pound 
of  fat  ham  or  salt  pork  through  the 
chopper.  Cook  the  meat  and  onion 
slowly  until  the  latter  begins  to  color. 
Turn  in  the  potatoes  one  tablespoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  white  pepper;  mix,  then  add  1% 
pint  of  boiling  water  and  stew  gently 
until  the  potatoes  are  almost  done.  In 
the  meantime  make  a  sauce  of  a  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour  and 
one  pint  of  milk.  Pour  this  into  the 
first  saucepan,  add  a  little  more  salt  if 
necessary,  and  simmer  for  five  minutes 
longer. 


For  Modern  Cooking. 

As  a  matter  of  useful  information,  it 
may  be  stated  that  whenever  a  cooking 
receipt  calls  for  a  baking  powder  the 
“Royal”  should  be  used.  The  receipt 
will  be  found  to  work  better  and  surer, 
and  the  bread,  biscuit,  rolls,  cakes, 
dumplings,  crusts,  puddings,  doughnuts, 
or  whatever  made,  will  be  produced 
lighter,  more  dainty,  and  wholesome. 
Besides,  the  “Royal”  will  go  further  or 
has  greater  leavening  power,  and  is 
therefore  more  economical  than  any 
other  powder. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  the 
greatest  help  of  modern  times  to  per¬ 
fect  cooking,  and  every  receipt  requir¬ 
ing  a  quick-raising  ingredient  should 
embody  its  use. — Mrs.  Baker,  in  “Kit¬ 
chen  Magazine,” 
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WE  HAVE  HEARD 
OF  IT  BEFORE 


Thar*  la  no  nacassity  for  «s  to  suffer 
sain  and  endure  useless  agony.  There 
la  a  remedy  for  all  aches  and  pain* — 
for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lumbaca 
Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Pleurisy,  Sore- 
aesa,  Stiffness,  Headache,  Backache. 
Pains  In  the  Limbs  and  Pains  In  the 
Feet,  that  remedy  la 


St  Jacobs  Oil 


It  nerer  fans.  It  acts  like  mafia 
Instantaneous  relief  from  pain  always 
follows.  It  has  cured  thousands  of 
eases  which  had  been  ttyen  up  as 
Incurable.  One  trial  will  convince  any 
sufferer  that  St.  Jacobs  Oil 


Conquers  Pain 

Pries,  J|c  and  50c. 

■OLD  *T  ALL  nnAT.ru a  nr  KKDIODTa. 


?k) 


The 

WorldsTimel 
Standard 


— is  Elgin  time,  and  has  been 
since  the  Elgin  factory  per¬ 
fected  the  American  watch. 
Every  portion  of  an 

ELGIN  x 

WATCH 

— and  every  machine  used  to 
make  It — la  made  In  the  Elgin 
factory.  The  Watch  Word  every¬ 
where  is  Elgin.  Every  Elgin 
Watch  has  the  word  “Elgin”  en¬ 
graved  on  the  works.  Booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  III. 


pilQXlipi;  CURED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 
VtUi  I  UHC  it  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay 
ALEX.  8PEIRS,  Box  967,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


HARDY  WATER  LILIES. 


Also  Sacred  Lotus 
and  Its  varieties. 
Grown  and  for  sale  by  W.  J.  RICHARDS,  Wayland, 
O.  Catalogue  free. 


The  Best 
Farmer’s  Garments 

mad8  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  66, 

67  or  58,  in  stripes— or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key- 
stonegoods, send  his  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED. 


to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  bicycle. 

1902  MODELS,  $9  to  $15 

1900  and  1901  Models,  high  grade,  $7  to  $11 
500  Second-hand  Wheals 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new  $3 
to  *8.  Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 

WO  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL  and 

10  DAYS  TRIAL  without  a  cent  in  advance. 
Earn  a  Bicycle  distributing  catalogs.  Write 
at  once  for  net  prices  and  spec'll  nttaw. 

MEAD  OYOIE  OO.cg“ 


Whf>olharrnWQ-°ur  Best  Harden,  $3.26;  Large 
TV  UCnlUflliUTT  3  strong  Stable,  $3;  Best  Dirt  or 
Stone,  $2.50.  Price  List,  all  kinds.  Buy  from  Manu¬ 
facturers.  BANNER  MFG.  CO.,  Yeageistown,  Pa. 


COLD  MEDAL  GLADIOLI 

Groff’s  Hybrid  Gladioli  received  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Thirteen  First  Awards  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

i  have  the  Latest  and  only  Complete  Collection  of 

GROFF’S  HYBRIDS 

in  the  United  States,  and  Control  over  Seventy-live 
per  cent,  of  all  Stock  Grown  and  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Groff.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm.  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Clematis  Paniculata 

This  is  the  very  best  and  most  desirable 
of  all  clematis.  Most  beautiful  in  flower 
and  foliage,  most  delightful  in  fragrance. 
The  most  hardy  ;  the  most  vigorous. 
Thrives  everywhere,  north  or  south,  wet 
or  dry.  Once  planted  a  delight  for  years. 
Sample  Mailed  for  Ten  Cents. 
Clematis  a  Specialty.  Grower  of  Bulbs. 

O.  H.  DREW,  -  -  HIBERNIA,  N.  Y. 


New  American  Hybrid  Orchid-Flowering  Canna,  “Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Most  magnificent  deep-red  Orchid  Flowering  Canna  in  existence.  Strong 
potted  plants,  50  cents  each;  three  for  $1.25  postpaid;  $4  per  dozen  by  express. 

New  American  Crimson  Rambler,  “Philadelphia.” 

Intense  brilliant  crimson,  larger  and  more  double  flowers  than  the  old  sort.  Does  not  fade  or 
washout.  Excellent  substance;  very  durable.  Price,  strong  plants,  60  cents  each,  postpaid ; 
$3.50  per  dozen,  express. 

Send  for  our  New  Floral  Guide,  136  pages,  full  of  the  choicest  Roses,  Plants  and  Garden 
Fruits  for  Spring  planting.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  Information,  and  Is  FREE 

ON  REQUEST.  THE  (  ON ART)  &  JONES  COMPANY, 

Flower  Growers,  Box  4,  YVest  Grove,  Pa. 


with  an  ordinary  pen  in  the  ordinary  way,  without 
press,  brush  or  water.  Simply  slip  your  paper 
into  the  clip,  which  holds  it  firmly,  and  write,  and 

our  PEN-CARBON  LETTER  BOOK  has  your 
letters  perfectly  copied.  Can  be  used  anywhere  ; 
it  never  blurs.  Infringers  are  imitating  the  Pen- 
Carbon  Letter  Book.  Do  not  be  deceived  If  your 
stationer  does  not  keep  it,  write  for  free  spec¬ 
imens  of  work.  Address,  Dept.  -  50 
Pen-Carbon  Manifold  Co.,  146-9  Centre  8t.,  New  York 


Gets  there 
jvist  the 
same. 

Tn  the  beginning'Rural 
carriers  were  allowed 
to  sell  boxes  to  patrons. 
JSo  many  of  them  fell 
.in  love' with  the"  Rond’7 
other  makers  became  jealous, 
and  carriers  were  ruled  Off. 

1  Then  postmasters  had  the 
sam»  expermncp.metthe’Samp 
fate,  and  now  we  have  committees' selected 
by  patrons.  These  committees  usually  are 
unanimous  for  “Uncle  Sam's  Favorite,”  as 
its  fame  has  spread  over  the  land. '  Write  us 

Bond.  Steel  Posf  Co.,  Adrian,  Mick, 


Rural  Free  Delivery 


THE 


SIGNAL 
MAIL  BOX' 

Bates-Hawley  Patent 


A  POSTOFFICE 
AT  YOUR.  DOOR 
THE  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX,  Bates- 
Hawley  Patent,  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  BOX 
FOR  RURAL  SERVICE.  It  has  been 
especially  recommended  by  the  Post¬ 


master  General— Is  full  government  Bize,  18x614x1154,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  will  meet  all  your  requirements.  Material — Heavy  Steel  andl 
Iron,  completely  Galvanized,  finished  very  attractively  in  Aluminum  and 
Red.  Yale  lock.  Automatic  Signal  flag.  Individual  celluloid  name  plate.  \ 

Write  for  particular*.  SICNAL  MAIL  BOX  CO.,  107  Benton  St,  Joliet, 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  March  1,  1902. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  N.  Y...  —  @  85 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba  .  —  @  88 

No.  2,  hard.  New  York .  —  @  88% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  69% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  50 

Barley,  feeding .  —  @  63 

Malting  .  —  @  68 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk . 20  50  @21  50 

Middlings  .  —  @22  50 

Spring  bran,  bulk  . 18  75  @20  00 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @29  50 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  @26  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  1901,  choice,  per  bush.. 2  20  @2  22% 

Poor  to  good . 1  85  @2  15 

Medium,  1901,  choice . 1  75  @1  80 

Pea,  1901,  choice . 1  75  @1  77% 

Medium  and  Pea,  poor  to  good..l  50  @1  70 

Red  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  10  @2  12% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75  @2  05 

White  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  40  @2  45 

Poor  to  good . 1  90  @2  35 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice .  —  @1  80 

Yellow  eye,  1901,  choice . 2  30  @2  35 

Lima,  California,  prime .  —  @3  20 

Quotations  for  white  beans  are  based 
on  60  pounds  to  the  bushel  in  the  New 
York  market. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  82%@  85 

No.  2 .  75  @  80 

No.  3 .  60  @  70 

Clover .  55  @  60 

Clover,  mixed  .  60  @  65 

Straw,  rye,  long .  75  @  80 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  3%  cents  per 
quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Held,  fancy  . 

Held  firsts  . 

Held,  seconds  . 

Held,  lower  grades  . 

State  dairy,  tubs,  fresh,  fancy.. 

Fall  made,  finest . 

Tubs,  fair  to  good . 

Tubs,  lower  grades . 

Tins,  etc . 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy. 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . 

W'n  factory,  fresh,  fancy . 

Choice  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Held,  choice  . 

Held,  fair  to  good . 

Lower  grades  . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Common  to  prime  . 

Renovated  butter,  fancy . 

Common  to  choice  . 

Packing  stock  . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  fresh 

gathered,  choice  . 

Washington  and  Baltimore, 
fresh  gathered,  choice... 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  choice 
Ky.,  fresh  gathered,  choice. 

W’n  and  Ky.,  fair  to  good... 

Tenn.  and  other  S’n,  prime. 

Tenn.  and  other  S’n, fair  to  good 
Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  per  doz 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  50 

Wild  Ducks— Canvas,  per  pair... 2  50 

Red  head,  per  pair . 1  50 

Mallard,  per  pair  .  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair. 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair. 

Common,  per  pair . 

Rabbits,  small,  per  pair . 

Jacks,  per  pair . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves— Veal,  prime,  per  lb .  —  ( 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  < 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb —  6  ( 

Lambs  —  Dressed,  “hothouse,” 

per  head  . 4  00  @8  00 

Pork— Jersey,  dressed,  light  p.  lb  7%@  8% 

Jersey,  dressed,  med.,  per  lb..  7%@  8 

Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  per  lb.  6  @  7 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  19  @  20 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 

Cows  . 2  25 

Sheep  . 4  00 

Lambs  . 5  50 

Calves  . 4  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  prime,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks— Average  W’n,  per  pair..  70 
Average  Southern,  per  pair....  50 
Geese — Average  W’n,  per  pair...l  25 
Average  Southern,  per  pair...l  00 
Pigeons— Mixed,  per  pair .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys— Western  hens,  aver¬ 
age  best  . 

W’n  hens  and  young  toms, 

average  best  . 

W’n,  young  toms,  av.  best . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Poor  to  fair . 

Chickens  —  Philadelphia  broil¬ 
ers,  fancy  . 

Phila.,  squab  broilers,  p.  pair. 

Phila.,  selected,  large . 

Philadelphia,  mixed  sizes . 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy . 

State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good . 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy 
Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fair 

to  good  . 

Other  W’n,  average  best . 

Other  W’n,  fair  to  good . 
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Fowls— Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded.  —  @  11% 
Other  W’n,  dry-picked,  aver¬ 
age  best  .  —  @  U 

Other  W’n,  scalded,  average 

best  .  —  @  11 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  8  @  10% 

Capons— Phila.,  fancy,  large -  18  @  20 

Phila.,  medium  size  .  15  @  17 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  12  @  14 

Ohio  fancy,  8  lbs.  and  over —  17  @  17% 

Other  Western,  large  .  —  @  16 

Western,  mixed  weights .  14  @  15 

Western,  small  and  slips .  11%@  13 

Ducks— Western  fancy  .  14  u*  15 

Poor  to  fair .  9  @  12 

Geese— Western  prime  .  9  @  10 

Poor  to  fair .  7  @  8 

Squabs— Prime,  large,  white,  per 

doz . 3  50  @3  75 

Mixed,  per  doz . 3  00  @3  25 

Dark,  per  doz .  —  @2  00 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys— No.  1,  young  hens .  15%@  16 

Hens  and  toms,  No.  1 .  15  @  15% 

Young  toms .  14%@  15% 

No.  2 .  10  @  H 

Chickens  —  Large,  soft-meated, 

fancy  .  13%@  14 

Average,  No.  1 .  11  @  “ 

No.  2 .  7  @  8 

Broilers— Dry-picked,  No.  1 .  17  @  18 

Scalded  . .  15  @  16 

Fowls — No.  1 .  11  @  11% 

No.  2 .  7  @  8 

Ducks — No.  1 .  14  @  15 

Geese — No.  1 .  10  @  U 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Lettuce— Poor  to  fair,  per  case..  50  @1  50 

Cucumbers— No.  1,  per  do2 . 1  75  @2  00 

No.  2,  per  box . 3  00  @4  00 

Mushrooms— Good  to  f’cy,  p.  lb.  25  @  50 
Tomatoes— Good  to  fancy,  p.  lb.  15  @  30 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 4  00  @6  00 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches... <....1  00  @2  50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— York  Imperial,  per  bbl.3  50  @4  50 

N.  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  per  bbl3  50  @5  00 

Wine  Sap,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  00 

Gano,  per  bbl . 4  00  @4  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 4  00  @4  25 

Greening,  per  bbl . 4  50  @7  00 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  00 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades.3  50  @4  00 

Cranberries— Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

per  bbl .  —  @8  50 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime . 7  50  @8  00 

Jersey,  fresh  cleaned,  bbl . 5  75  @6  25 

Jersey,  fresh  cleaned,  p.  erate.l  75  @2  00 
Strawberries — Florida,  per  qt...  30  @  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  —  Maine,  prime,  per 

bag. . . . .  2  25  @  2  40 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs .  2  25  @  2  50 

State,  tair  to  prime,  p.  sack.  2  00  @  2  25 
German,  good  to  fancy,  112- 

lb.  bag .  1  25  @  1  50 

Belgian,  per  168-lb.  bag .  2  00  @  2  15 

Scotch,  prime,  p.  168-lb.  bag.  2  00  @  2  20 

Irish  and  English,  per  168-lb. 

lb.  sack  .  2  00  @  2  10 

Foreign,  poor  to  fair,  bag —  1  60  @  1  90 
Sweet  Potatoes  —  So.  Jersey, 

per  bbl . . . 4  00  @  4  50 

Beets— Jersey  and  Long  Isl- 

adn,  per  bbl .  —  @  2  50 

Florida,  per  crate  .  2  00  @  2  25 

Florida,  per  100  bunches .  5  00  @  6  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  qt .  18  @  22 

Cauliflowers  —  California,  per 

case  .  2  00  @2  50 

Florida,  per  %-bbl.  basket —  1  00  @  z  50 
Celery  —  State  and  Western, 

per  doz.  roots .  10  @  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 

doz.  flat  bunches .  76  @  1  00 

California,  per  case .  3  00  @  4  00 

Carrots — Long  Island,  per  bbl.  1  50  @  2  00 

Cabbage — State,  per  ton . 22  00  @28  00 

State,  per  bbl.  crate . 1  25  @  1  50 

Eggplants— Florida,  per  %-bbl. 

crate  .  3  50  @  6  00 

Kale — Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

Lettuce — Florida,  per  basket..  1  00  @  3  00 

Other  S’n,  per  basket .  75  @  1  50 

Okra — Havana,  per  carrier . 1  50  @  2  50 

Onions— Orange  Co.,  white,  per 

bag .  2  00  @  5  00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bag .  3  00  @  3  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag.  3  00  @  3  50 
Orange  Co.,  poor  to  fair,  per 

bag  .  2  00  @  2  50 

Conn.,  white,  per  bbl .  4  00  @  6  50 

Conn.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  3  50  @  4  00 

Conn.,  red,  per  bbl .  3  50  @  4  00 

State  and  W’n,  yellow,  per 

bag  .  3  25  @  3  75 

State  and  W’n,  red,  per  bag.  3  25  @  3  75 
W’n,  white,  per  bush,  crate..  1  25  @  1  35 

Havana,  per  crate .  2  10  @  2  25 

Shallots — N.  O.,  per  100  bchs..  3  50  @  4  50 
Parsley— Bermuda,  per  crate..  2  00  @  3  00 
Romaine— Bermuda,  per  crate.  50  @  1  50 

Spinach — Norfolk,  per  bbl .  2  25  @  3  00 

Squash— Hubbard,  per  bbl .  2  75  @  3  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  —  @  2  60 

String  Beans— Fla.,  per  crate 

or  bush  basket .  4  00  @  4  50 

Turnips  —  Jersey,  Russia,  per 

box  .  90  @  1  00 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl .  —  @  1  00 

Tomatoes— Florida,  per  carrier  1  50  @  2  25 
Havana,  per  carrier . 1  00  @  2  00 

FURS. 

Black  bear  . 15  00  @28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  .  6  00  @13  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00  @  8  00 

Medium  .  4  00  @5  00 

Small  .  2  00  @300 

Red  fox  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Gray  fox  .  60  @100 

Wolf,  prairie  .  1  25  @  1  75 

Marten,  dark  .  4  00  @12  00 

Pale  .  2  00  @400 

Skunk,  black  .  1  40  @  1  60 

Half-striped  .  80  @  1  10 

Striped  .  40  @  50 

White  .  20  @  30 

Raccoon  .  1  10  @  1  50 

Opossum,  large .  50  @  60 

Medium  .  25  @  30 

Small  .  12  @  15 

Mink  .  2  50  @  4  50 

Muskrat— Winter  .  17  @  18 

Fall  .  11  @  14 

Kits  .  —  @  3 


Early  varieties  like  these  do  not  do  well 
with  us;  they  rot  badly.  The  Wheatland 
is  a  fine  peach,  but  too  tender  in  bud  to 
be  of  much  use.  Most  of  the  new  varieties 
I  try  do  not  do  very  well,  so  I  stick  to 
the  good  ones.  ethelbert  bliss. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  Sth  page. 

THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 


FIRE,  WIND  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

Idurable  and  low  In  price.  Be¬ 
ing  soft  and  pliable,  it  is  easy 
_  tofltandiay.  Exposure  makes 

it  as  bard  as  slate.  Send  for  Sample  and  Circular. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO.,  114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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NO  SPAVINS 


The.worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No,  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


WIRE  FENCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

AIbo  Ooilod  Boring,  plain  and  Barb  wire.  Rend  for  Oat. 
and  prices.  W.  II.  Mason  <fc  Co.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


Factory  to  Farm 

at  wholesale  prices  The  Best 
Fence  on  earth.  Catalogue  free 
THE  CLEVELAND  FENCE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


OLEO  or  BUTTER? 

Kanch  or  Farm  stock,  stay  in  PAGE  enclosures. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


WIRE  FENCE 

Heavy  lateral  .vires,  heavy  hard  steel  stays,  colled 
spring  wire.  Bare  Grip  lock.  In  strength,  appearance, 
and  durability,  the  Hard  Steel  cannot  be  excelled 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  __ 

TUB  HARD  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


Before  Buying  Fence  . 

write  us  and  save  money.  BROWN  Fence  weighs 
25  per  cent  more  than  m  ;st  other  fences.  All  wiies 
large  in  size  and  double  strength.  20  to  35  cents 
per  Kod.  Wire  at  wholesale  prices  to  farmers. 
Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted.  THE  BROWN  FENCE 
ANI)  WIRE  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

AND  IS 


The  best  fence  on  the  market,  and  will  be  until  some 
one  invents  a  betterarticle  than  Hard,  High  Carbon 
Spring  Wire  for  both  horizontals  and  verticals, 
united  at  crossings  without  destroy  ing  the  strength 
of  either  wire.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO  ,  Cleveland,  O. 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 
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The  Dealer  Is  Against  Us 

became  we  sell  you  wire  fence  direct  from  the 
factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  does  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  we  do, 
but  he  charges  you  more  for  it.  You  can  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  us  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  No  loose 
ends.  All  closely  Interwoven.  Cross  wires  can’t  slip.  No 
■mail  wires  used.  Write  a  postal  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Co.,  172  K  St., Peoria,  Ills. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  $30 
to  160.  with  bouse  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Rural  Agency,  Durham,  N.H, 


Young1  Man,  24,  American,  sober, 
steady  and  reliable  worker:  good  milker.  Gentle¬ 
man  s  place,  dairy  or  large  farm.  New  York  refer¬ 
ences.  F.  G.  S-,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wanted.  —  A  thoroughly  first-class 

working  foreman  gardener  for  gentleman's  country 
home  in  Kentucky.  Must  thoroughly  understand 
care  of  Lawn,  Shrubbery,  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables  and  all  branches  of  outside  gardening.  Ad¬ 
dress,  giving  experience  and  stating  wages. 

F.  W.  ADAMS,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Positions  Wanted. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  School. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class,  young  men 
between  17  and  19  years  of  age.  are  ready  lor  posi¬ 
tions.  For  particulars  apply  to  Superintendent. 

LI.  L  SABSOV1CH,  Woodbine,  N.J. 


FOR  SALE. 


Farm  and  county  rights  of  the 
best,  cheapest,  easiest  to  make, 
most  dttrab  e.  strictly  home  made,  seif-shutting  gate 
and  latch  in  use.  Can  be  made  and  put  up  by  any 
one  who  can  saw  a  board  and  drive  a  nail.  Can  be 
operated  by  a  ch  id.  Price  for  farm  right  $1.  Give 
size  and  location  of  farm.  Send  money  in  registered 
letter  or  money  order  on  West  Mansfield.  Ohio. 

T.  C.  HAMILTON  Patentee,  Boke  s  Creek,  O. 

Farm  for  Sale. — About  180  acres, 

well  watered  and  fenced,  and  timber  for  tire  wood. 
Good  farm  house,  barn,  wagon  house  and  other 
buildings.  Tenant  house  and  two  young  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City,  In  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  Sum  mer  boarders.  Can  be  purchased 
with  small  cash  payment  and  easy  terms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  SUMMER  HOME,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE 


Stock,  Grain, 
Grass, Truck, 
and  Poultry 
- FARMS - 

$5  to  $15  per  acre.  On  Eastern 
Shoreof  Maryland-  Mildclimateand  fertilesoil. 
Send  for  catalogue.  S.  P  Woodcock  &  Co.,  Sal¬ 
isbury.  Wicomico  County,  Maryland 


WE  HA  VE  EOR  SALE 

a  large  stock  of  new  Plover  Seed;  also  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Feeds;  Fertilizer  Materials,  etc. 

CHAS.  H  REEVE,  187  Washington  St..  New  York. 

WE  PAY  W-42  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 


pound. 


with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Corn- 
International  Mfg.  Co.,  ParsonB,  Kan. 


AGENTS 


WANTED  to  sell  “Schley  and 
Santiago,”  by  Geo.  E.  Graham. 
Autograph  introduction  and  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  the  battle  by  Rear  Admiral 
Schley.  True  Story  of  Santiago  told  exactly  as 
it  occurred  for  the  First  Time  by  the  only  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  light.  No  subject  before  the  public  in¬ 
terests  everybody  as  this  story  of  Admiral  Schley.  The 
American  people  demand  full  recognition  of  the  Hero 
of  Santiago.  Book  selling  like  wlldlire.  Price,  $1.50 
to  $2.75,  according  to  binding.  Liberal  commissions. 
Uuttlt  and  books  ready.  Send  seven  2-c.  stamps  for 
complete  outtlt.  Act  quickly.  Big  money  for  you. 
W.  li.  CONKEY  CO..  Sole  Publishers,  CHICAGO 


ildest  Commission  House 


in  New  York.  Estab¬ 
lished  1888.  Butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  &o. 
B.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwioh  Street.  New  York. 


UXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot- 
nouse  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 

No.  2  and  Clover  Grades  of  Hay. 

E.  D.  HEWITT , 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


TRY 


THE  “FLORODORA"  BICYCLES.  $11 .98 
will  brine  this  wheel  to  tout  doorC.O.D. 
or  cash  with  order.  INTERNATIONAL  X CHANGE 
CO.,  Box  974,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SURE  CURE! 


Brooks  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
Hinds  and  draws  the 
‘T broken  parts  together 
las  you  would  a  broken 
■limb.  No  salves  Nolymph- 
Ol.  Nolies  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  II),  91  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free, 
lirooks  Rupture  Appliance  Co., 

Box  965.  Marshall,  Mich. 


m 


DOG  POWERS 


Best,  Cheapest. 

Harder  Mfg  Co. 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Peaches  in  Massachusetts. — I  grow  a 
good  many  peaches  for  a  Massachusetts 
grower,  but  have  not  many  of  the  new  va¬ 
rieties.  Those  that  do  the  best  with  me 
are  Mountain  Rose,  Oldmixon  Free,  and 
Champion  for  white;  Crosby,  Elberta,  and 
Late  Crawford  for  yellow;  the  Red  Cheek 
Meloeolon  does  very  well.  I  have  the  Car¬ 
man  and  Fitzgerald,  but  not  in  bearing 
yet;  Hynes  Surprise,  Horton  and  Rivers. 


. 

Strength  and  security  are  combined  in  ELLWOOD 
FENCES.  Made  of  best  steel  wire,  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Small  mesh  at  bottom,  larger  mesh  at  top, 
make  them  secure  lor  large  and  small  stock.  Farms, 
ranches,  orchards,  nurseries  are  safest  fenced  with 

ELLWOOD  SS  FENCES 
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MARKET  NOTES 

EGGS.— The  market  is  badly  broken,  a 
drop  of  nine  cents  being  noted.  The  decline 
at  western  points  is  said  to  be  still  greatei . 
Fresh  stocks  will  soon  De  on  the  increase, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  further  ex¬ 
cessive  prices  are  obtained  unless  there 
should  be  a  temporary  scarcity  for  Easter 
trade. 

POULTRY. — Receipts  of  live  chickens 
are  moderate,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with 
coarse  and  stags.  Prime  ducks  and  geese 
are  scarce.  The  dressed  poultry  market  is 
dull,  with  large  accumulations  of  fowls,  the 
best  of  which  are  offered  at  11  cents. 
Prime  chickens  are  scarce.  Most  of  the 
stock  is  so  poor  that  few  buyers  care  for  it. 
The  wet  and  sticky  weather  has  a  bad  ef¬ 
fect  on  all  kinds  of  dressed  poultry. 

DRESSED  CARVES  AND  LAMBS.— The 
market  is  weak  and  unsettled,  owing  to  the 
large  supply.  Many  calves  were  carried 
over  from  last  week,  and  11  cents  is  the  top 
price  at  present.  The  storms  and  conse¬ 
quent  wretched  condition  of  the  streets  in 
the  market  district  have  kept  buyers  away, 
and  many  consumers  have  eaten  other 
meats,  which  their  butchers  had  on  hand 
or  could  get  more  easily.  Streets  are  get¬ 
ting  in  fair  condition  again,  and  with  a 
change  in  the  weather,  increased  trade  may 
be  expected. 

APPLES.— The  excessive  cold  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  held  back  shipments.  Now  many 
holders  seem  to  be  unloading  their  stocks, 
and  a  weak  market  Is  the  result.  The 
strongest  item  on  the  list  is  the  Greening, 
for  which  as  much  as  $7  are  paid.  A  dealer 
who  is  just  closing  out  his  holdings  said 
that  he  would  have  made  more  by  selling 
them  last  Fall.  Ben  Davis  retail  on  the 
street  stands  and  push  carts  for  about  half 
the  price  of  Baldwin  and  Spy.  Now  and 
then  a  peddler  gets  hold  of  a  lot  of  sweet 
apples,  but  they  usually  go  slowly  at  cut 
prices.  People  appear  to  care  little  for  a 
sweet  apple,  although  this  might  be 
changed  if  well-kept  specimens  of  the 
greenish-white  variety  generally  known  as 
Pound  Sweet  were  offered. 

NOTES  ON  SUNDRY  PRODUCTS.— Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  the  20  vessels  compris¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Atlantic  fleet  secured  12.500 
barrels  of  sperm  oil.  The  catch  of  the  Arc¬ 
tic  fleet  was  much  less.  Prices  for  sperm 
oil  at  present  are  75  to  SO  cents,  and  com¬ 
mon  whale  oil  46  to  50  cents . Ex¬ 

tensive  auction  sales  of  ostrich  featheis 
have  been  held  in  London.  About  77.000 
pounds  were  offered,  valued  at  $750,000. 

The  long  period  of  unfavorable 
weather  has  greatly  reduced  the  business 
in  lead  and  oil  for  outside  work.  Prices  of 
lead  run  from  6  to  7%  cents.  Tn  dry  colors 
are  noted:  Burnt  umber,  P/2  to  3%;  Vene¬ 
tian  red.  American,  S  to  11.  English,  ll1/?  to 
20;  burnt  Sienna.  3  to  5;  chrome  yellow,  10  to 
25;  zinc,  to  9%.  Domestic  linseed  oil 
runs  from  62  to  66  cents  per  gallon,  and 

Calcutta  as  high  as  85  cents . The 

market  for  chicory  is  quiet.  Domestic,  in 
bags,  is  quoted  at  3%  cents,  and  best  Eng¬ 
lish  5%  to  714 . Trade  in  starch  is 

reported  fair.  Prices  are:  Corn,  3%  to 
3%;  potato.  3%  to  4%.  and  wheat,  4%  to  6. 

.  .  The  latest  estimates  place  the 

southwestern  rice  crop  at  about  150,000  tons, 
and  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  28,350 
tons.  An  increased  acreage  is  expected  for 
the  coming  season.  Prices  have  been  well 

sustained  all  of  the  season.  Tn  fact,  there 
is  no  reed  for  any  disastrous  glut  in  the 
market,  as  well-cured  rice  is  not  perishable, 
and  can  be  held  for  a.  long  time.  Prices  are 
31/,  to  6V>  for  domestic,  and  2  to  5Y.  for  Ron 
goon  and  Japan.  w-  n- 
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We  will 
build  a  buggy 
to  your  order 
during  this 
winter  and 
ship  it  to  you 
next  spring. 
$5.00  depot * 
it.  Write  for 
circular. 


Ever  Meet  a  J ahberwoc? 


We  hope  you  never  will.  Our  artist  also  has  in  his  menagerie  several 
other  queer  animals,  among  which  are  the  Willywoss  and  the  Wazzle* 

tailed  Spingo.  We  will  probably  show  them  later. 

DO  YOU  BUY  WHERE  YOU  CAN  BUY  BEST? 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF  HARD  WORR  — Thirty  years  in  the  same 
business  attending  strictly  to  its  details,  thinking,  planning, 

yl  \  selecting  goods,  learning  to  select  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  this 
A  \  is  why  our  business  has  grown  from  nothing  to  millions  a  year. 
/*!  \  Honest  goods — no  trash.  Lowest  whole • 

sale  prices.  Ho  one  allowed  to  under * 
sell  us  on  the  same  quality  of  goods. 
Two  million  customers  buy  of  us  right 
along.  Are  you  one  of  them?  We  have 
special  catalogues  on  almost  every  line 
you  can  think  of.  Tell  us  what  kind  of 
.goods  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will 
send  you,  absolutely  free,  a  handsome. 
Illustrated  catalogue  quoting  wholesale 
prices.  Be  sure  and  mention  the  one 
you  want. 


Carpets  and  Rugs  —  Underwear  — 
Groceries  —  Bicycles  —  Baby  Car • 
riages — Dry  Goods — Photographic 
Goods  —  Hotions  —  Books  —  Shoes  — 

Millinery— Cloaks— Shirts  — Furs  — 

and  Men’s  and  Boys’  Suits  (  both 
Ready-Made  and  Mude.to. Order) 
including  Samples. 


Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co. 


Chicago 


THE  BEST 
MADE. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

And 

“superior”  dairy 
Goons. 

THEY  LOOK  BETTER, 
THEYWEAR  BETTER, 
THEY  ARE  BETTER 

BECAUSE 

BETTER  MADE 

OF 

BETTER  MATERIAL 

AND  OF 

BETTER  DESIGN 

Get  our  free.  Catalogs 
and  Prices  before  buy 
f*~~p*miTFn  aug.  BTnaadi./  Linp-  elsewhere. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  |  llutland,  Vermont. 


'END  10c,  FOR  40-PAGE  BOOKLET 


Q. ... . . 

Tells  how  to  grow  seven  tons  of  sorghum  bay 
per  acre.  Chapters  on  Boy  bean,  cow  pea,  beet 
and  strawberry  culture.  All  about  cement  laying. 
Illustrated  plan  of  hog-house.  Price-list  free. 

Box  6.  WAI.DO  F.  BllOWN.  Oxford.  Ohio. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STAND AR  D, 

STUM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS  J 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  S  i's* 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  -mi 

AURORA. ILL. -CHICAGO-  DALLAS  TEX. 


WELL 


DRILLING 


Over  TO  sires  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soli  or  ro~k.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BKOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  farmer  was  shocking  a  field  of  corn 
with  one  of  those  new-fangled  machines, 
known  as  a  "Deering  Corn  Shocker,”  when 
an  Fnglishman  who  was  playing  golf  In 
an  adjoining  field  called  the  attention  of 

his  companion  to  the  queer 
“What  is  that  over  there?”  he  asked.  Oh. 
don’t  look!”  his  comnanion  replied,  its 
simply  shocking,  don’t  you  know;  ana  It 
is  further  related  that  the  inquirer  is  still 
trying  to  fathom  his  companion’s  mean- 

ink. 

The  Field  Force  Pump  Co.’s  catalogue 
is  an  excellent  one.  These  people  make  an 
original  and  complete  line  of  spray  pumps 
and  machinery.  Each  pattern  is  presented 
in  order  by  a  large  and  well  engraved  Il¬ 
lustration,  accompanied  by  the  required 

descriptive  text,  which  Is  clear  and  force¬ 
ful.  For  painting  or  whitewashing  build¬ 
ings,  fences,  barns,  etc.,  this  line  is  un¬ 
surpassed.  The  chapter  In  catalogue, 
“When  to  Sprnv  and  Why.”  Is  of  excep¬ 
tional  value.  Write  to-day  to  Field  Force 
Pump  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co..  Havana. 
Ill.,  send  the  following  interesting  advice: 
“We  make  TO  kinds  of  wagons,  some  all 
steel,  and  some  part  wood.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  them  for  one  horse  or  two.  The 
grooved  tire  is  one  of  the  main  features 
of  our  wheels,  though  we  also  make  flat- 
tire  wheels  if  they  are  preferred.  Not 
only  are  the  spokes  protected  by  the 
grooved  tire,  but  the  wheels  do  not  slip 
so  much  on  hilly  ground.  Then.  too.  the 
brake  Is  used  to  better  advantage  on  these 
wheels.” 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H  P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
Sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan  American  Exp 
Buffalo,  1901  8end  tor  Cat 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Pnrpone 

[Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials,  state  your  Powei  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  ill. 


YOU  REED  i  HARROW?  BUY  k  VICTOR. 

Unlike  any  other  Disc  Harrow.  Leaves  no  mark  be¬ 
hind  it.  but  instead,  leaves  a  good  impression.  It  consists 
of  thirteen  discs,  six  on  one  side  and  seven  on  the  other; 
thus,  the  thirteenth  overlaps  and  pulverizes  the  center, 
that  all  others  leave  untouched.  Discs  are  16  in.  Frame 
Is  all  steel.  Ball  bearings,  adjustable  scrapers  for  moist 
and  sticky  soils.  Two  levers  thatangle  the  discs,  (a  great 
advantageon  side  hills).  Not  liable  to  break  or  get  out  of 
order.  If  interested,  send  for  large  catalogue  of  farm 
implements  and  seeds.  Itis  free. 

BOSS  BROTHERS, 
Worcester,  llfaa*. 


S HARROW 

On  Wheels 

LlghtcHt  Draft  Harrow  made.  Saves  at  least 
a  half  horse  power  over  other  makes.  Adapt¬ 
ed  to  nny  soil.  Seat  ad¬ 
justed  without  bolts.  Used 
either  as  walking  or  riding 
harrow.  Teeth  controlled 
by  lever.  Easily  cleared 
of  rubbish.  Made 
of  very  best  ma¬ 
terials.  Write 
for  free  cat¬ 
alogue. 

The  Hench  & 

Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs., 

York,  Pa. 


Set  with  the 

NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER 

save  the  grower  expense.  Abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Pruning  Shears  also  a  Specialty. 

NAGLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER¬ 
SHEDS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 
BUTTER- 

— and  hundreds  of  other  |obs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  ISA  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 

Fairbanks  «Tuiclly 

f>  Chicago  Minneapolis 
morse  Otf  Cleveland  Omaha 
Cincinnati  Denver 
Detroit  Salt  Lake  City 
Louisville  San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


1/ 


'dm* 


HARVESTING  “SUCCESS 

FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  WITH  DEERING  HARVESTERS 

THE  DEERING  LINE  OF  LIGHT  DRAFT  IDEALS 

is  recognized  as  the  embodiment  of  the  best  and  most  advanced  ideas  in  harvester  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  that  where  a  Deering  machine  is  once  used  it  is  per¬ 
manently  installed  with  the  regular  farm  equipment.  Generation  after  generation  have 
used  Deering  Harvesters  without  departure  from  their  allegiance  to  the  products  of  the 
big  Deering  works,  the  largest  harvester  plant  in  the  world.  It  requires  genuine  merit 
to  win  such  recognition. 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

World’s  Greatest  Manufacturers  of  Binders,  Headers,  Mowers,  Reapers,  Corn  Binders, 
Com  Shockers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  Rakes,  Twine  and  Oil. 


$18.50 


for  this  team  harness* 
cut  from  select  oak- tanned 
leather,  traces  6  ft.  long.  13^ 
in.  wide,  with  cockeye,  13-ft 
lines;  Hook  &  Twit  pads, 
pole  and  breast  Btrapa  1 % 
Jlilc  Rareraln.  All  kinds 
of  single  and  doable  barn* 


For  1JJ-16 

BALL  BEARING. 

All  steel  disc  harrow, easiest 
running  A  best  made.  8 
sizes,  discs  16  or  20  in.  in 
diameter.  Pay  double 
you  get  no  better* 


SH50 


for  sit  e!  lever  harrow  J 
cuts  10  f t ;  60  teeth,  2 nee., 
tions ;  also  3  &  4  sections. 


!VI 

Cultivator,  plain,  with  6 
shovels*  Spreads  to  33  in. 


$15.05 


BUYS 


this  8- ft.  steel  mill ;  guar- 
antecd  easiest  running 
*  strongest  made ;  pump- 
ing  and  power  mills.  8  to 
lt-ft. ;  .Iso  tanks, pumps, 
pipe  a  all  pumping  sup- 
piiea  We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits.  Price*  all 
reduced.  Catalog fn *. 
Don’t  tail  to  send  for  it- 


$28.75 


Cts. 


Scud  ior  our  Free  336-Page  Agricultural  Catalogue. 


for  Calumet  check  row  corn 
ptanter  with  automatic  reel  and 
80roda  of  wire.  Never  misses, 
drops  in  hills  and  drills.  We 
challenge  the  world  with  this 
planter.  Will  ship  it  on  trial  In 
competition  with  all  others.  We 
have  95  styles  of  Planters  and 
Drills  for  held  ami  garden. 


&& 

Crank  Seeder 

Sows  wheat,  oats,  grass 
seeds,  etc.  4  to  10  acres 
hour.  Works  perfect. 
Usually  retailed  lot  $2. 
All  Kinds  Seeders. 
Prices  Low 


for  this 
Oue-horne 

corn,  bean,  pea  and  ^ 

Garden  seeder.  Prop3 
in  hills  and  drills.  12  ac.  a  day.) 
Fertilizer  extra.  Handles  all'1 
kinds  of  seed  perfectly. 

Also  I'lows, Cultivators, Scales,Hay 
Tools, Carpeuter  <k  Blacksmith  Tools, 
Washing  Machines,  W'ringers,  etc. 


MARVIN  SMITH  C0„  55-57-59  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


March  8,  1902 


1 84 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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High  Farming  with  Fertilizers 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  all  lovers  of  profitable  agriculture  to  read  the  Mapes 
pamphlets.  Professor  Mapes  has  long  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of  better 
agriculture  and  more  profitable  farming  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  and 
also  at  the  South.  His  annual  pamphlets  are  always  full  of  meat,  “horse  sense,” 
and  the  practical  experience  of  farmers,  fruit  growers,  market  gardeners  and  others 
who  continue  to  use  the  Mapes  manures  year  after  year  because  it  pays  them  to  do  so. 

All  this  is  an  instance  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  party  or  concern  which 
persists  in  making  only  goods  of  the  very  highest  grade  will,  in  time,  acquire  a  trade 
and  reputation  that  nothing  can  break  down.  Acting  on  this  plan,  Professor  Mapes  has 
constantly  utilized  all  the  teachings  of  science  and  experience,  in  the  preparation  and  use 
of  the  Mapes  complete  manures.  Their  basis  is  genuine  pure  Peruvian  guano  and  pure 
animal  bone,  made  soluble  and  available  without  objectionable  acidity,  and  all  the 
ammonia  is  fixed.  There  is  no  loss  from  exposure  or  in  keeping. 

The  remarkable  results  in  yield,  quality  and  profits  obtained  by  those  who  use 
the  Mapes  manures  most  liberally  and  intelligently,  are  best  set  forth  in  the  Mapes 
pamphlets  for  1902,  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  who  drops  a  line  to  the 
Mapes  Company,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York.  These  books  set  forth  the  method 
and  results  obtained.  One  truck  faimer  paid  $13,000  last  year  for  the  IVIapes  high  grade 
manures,  another  market  gardener  bought  $10,500  worth,  and  others  have  got  rich  by 
using  these  fertilizers  for  years.  Fifteen  prominent  fruit  growers  each  bought  an 
average  last  year  of  $2200  worth  of  Mapes  fruit  manures.  Some  farmers 
com,  lam  that  these  goods  are  high  priced,  and  cannot  be  bought  on  as  easy  terms 
or  long  time  as  some  other  goods,  but  this  is  because  Prof.  Mapes  believes  in  putting 
the  utmost  value  into  his  manures. 

That  the  Mapes  Manures  are  worth  what  they  sell  for  is  abundantly  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  thousands  of  satisfied  farmers.  W^hether  you  use  fertilizers  or  not 

you  will  be  benefited  by  reading  the  Mapes  pamphlets,  which  are  of  genuine  value 
as  agricultural  literature. 
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COPY  OF  CARD  ISSUED  BY  ONE  OF  OUR  AGENTS. 

I  have  been  the  Mtipes  agent  at  Jaeks°nville  f°r  twenty-five  years.  In  that  time  I  have  sold  probably  two  millions  of 
dollars  of  their  goods  They  have  been  distributed  to  almost  every  hamlet  in  the  State.  Their  name  is  a  household  word  with 
every  farmer  and  fruit  grower.  The  results  of  their  use  can  be  found  in  every  neighborhood.  I  have  dealt  largely  in  groceries 
gram  flour,  etc.  In  my  long  experience  in  those  lines,  I  have  had  thousands  of  complaints  of  every  kind  from  Pillsburv's 
flour  down  to  cotton  seed  hulls,  but  I  cannot  remember  of  ever  having  a  complaint  that  the  Mapes  Manures  were  not  just 
what  they  claimed  to  be,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  handle  them.  They  have  fattened  thousands  of  pockethooks  all  over  the 
State.  I  hey  are  the  only  brands  that  command  cash.  Agents  have  written  us  hundreds  of  times,  “If  I  could  only  sell  vour 

goods  on  time,  same  as  other  fertilizers  are  sold,  I  could  do  nearly  all  the  fertilizer  business  in  the  place.”— J  R  T,sen  aLi 

Jacksonville,  Florida,  January,  1902.  '  ’  " 

THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

During  the  past  trying  season  (1901)  the  superiority  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  o  /ertlie  lower  priced  “  cheaper  ”  fort  Hirer, 
was  clearly  demonstrated  While  the  yields  were  below  the  average  of  other  years,  they  were  large  enough  with  the  good  unices 
obtained  to  make  very  satisfactory  returns  to  the  growers.  The  GREATER  CERTAINTY  of  action  of  a  manure  like  the  Manes 
Poiato,  as  compared  with  a  mixture  of  dissolved  rock,  muriate  of  potash,  tankage  or  nitrate  of  soda,  is  the  presence  of  so  nv 

F0™S>  aJ1  soluble  a“d  available  Plants,  THOROUGHLY  BLENDED,  free  from  acidity  or  ANY  OBJEC  [  - 
,  A  .  ,E  effects  on  the  roots  or  the  soil,  securing  a  full,  complete,  normal  successive  feeding — the  same  as  from  the  best  stable 

ITthe’s6 Jl  greater  C6rtainty  °f  reSUlts  b0th  in  QUALITY  and  QUANTITY  of  product  and  with  steady  IMPROVEMENT 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Go., l4MWYORKeet' 

Send  for  “  Twenty  Years  After  ”  showing  profit  from  the  start  in  bringing  up  the  poorest  soils  without  farm  manure 
I  1  aetical  experience  for  long  series  of  years  on  varied  soils  with  ordinary  harm  Crops,  Potatoes,  Wheat,  Hay,  Corn,  Oats,  etc. 
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Vol.  LXI.  No.  2720 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  15,  1902 


$1  PER  YEAR 


THE  RUSSET  APPLE. 

A  GOOD  THING  GOING  OUT  OF  DATE. 

Don't  Let  It  Die  Out. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  apples  in  this 
country  passing  under  the  general  name  of  russets. 
Most  of  them  are  closely  related,  and  might  be  prop¬ 
erly  put  into  one  group.  Their  most  striking  charac¬ 
teristic  is  their  thick,  leathery,  rough  greenish-russet 
skin,  but  they  are  also  remarkable  for  firmness  of 
flesh,  high  flavor  and  late-keeping  qualities.  It  is 
strange  that  a  group  of  apples  having  such  strikingly 
valuable  qualities,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
commercial  fruit  growing,  should  have  gone  so  much 
out  of  fashion  of  late  years.  To  be  sure  the  market 
demands  a  red  apple,  as  we  are  often  told,  but  the 
other  qualities  which  I  have  mentioned  as  character¬ 
istic  of  the  russets,  are 
equally  in  demand  in 
the  large  fruit  markets. 

Rhode  Island  Greening 
keeps  its  place  near  the 
head  of  the  list  of 
choice  market  sorts  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  a  red  apple.  It 
has  been  able  to  hold 
its  place  largely  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  reputation  for 
high  quality.  The  un¬ 
excelled  value  of  the 
russets  seems,  however, 
to  have  failed  to  save 
them  entirely. 

There  are  a  great 
many  russets  grown  in 
this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Nearly  all  of  the 
old  orchards  have  a 
strong  sprinkling  of 
them.  American  Gold¬ 
en  Russet  (Bullock)  is 
a  particular  favorite, 
and  thrives  exceeding¬ 
ly;  bears  regularly  and 
abundantly.  The  fruit 
is  large  for  this  variety, 
and  of  extra  quality, 
and  keeps  as  well  as 
Ben  Davis,  or  better.  It 
is  a  great  surprise 
therefore,  that  the  buy¬ 
ers  should  be  so  per¬ 
sistently  opposed  to  it. 

As  soon  as  a  block  of 
russets  is  approached 
the  buyer’s  face  begins 
to  fall,  and  the  price  goes  down  at  the  same  time. 
They  bring  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  Ben  Davis, 
very  much  less  than  Fameuse,  and  not  more  than 
one-half,  and  often  not  more  than  one-quarter  as 
much  as  Spy  or  Spitzenburg;  all  this,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  stock  is  irreproachable  in  every  respect 
except  as  to  color.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  trees  are  rapidly  being  grafted 
over  to  other  varieties  in  Maine  and  western  New 
York,  and  other  sections  where  russets  have  been 
considerably  grown  in  the  past.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  the  old  tops  are  being  filled  chiefly  with  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Spitzenburg,  Sutton,  etc.  Russet  trees  make 
fine  tops  for  grafting,  so  that  there  is  every  induce¬ 
ment  to  this  business  of  working  over  the  old  or¬ 
chards.  If  present  conditions  continue,  a  russet 
apple  will  be  a  rarity  10  years  from  now. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  American  Golden  Rus¬ 
set  is  the  most  popular  in  this  country,  but  the  other 
varieties  are  extensively  grown,  especially  Roxbury 


(see  Fig.  67).  The  best  apple  growers  seem  to  prefer 
Roxbury.  The  tree  is  larger,  stronger,  and  the  fruit 
is  larger.  One  of  the  russets  which  has  been  very 
well  known  in  northern  Vermont  and  Quebec  In  the 
past  is  Pomme  Gris.  This  is  an  old  French  apDle, 
probably  of  American  origin,  however,  which  was 
considerably  grown  among  the  French  habitants, 
and  has  always  been  greatly  prized  by  them.  It  is 
a  very  small  apple,  specimens  varying  from  an  inch 
to  two  inches  in  diameter,  but  it  keeps  unsurpassably, 
and  is  of  high  quality.  Since  better  methods  of 
orchard  management  have  been  coming  in,  and 
grafted  trees  have  grown  to  be  more  common,  Pomme 
Gris  has  lost  its  sway.  What  is  said  to  be  a  separate 
variety  is  known  through  this  section  as  Swazie 
Pomme  Gris.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  compare 
authentic  specimens  of  the  two  varieties  side  by  side, 


so  as  to  ascertain  accurately  their  differences,  but  it 
seems  that  Swazie  Pomme  Gris  is  larger,  judging  by 
the  usual  standards  of  size,  and  is  a  better  variety. 
An  interesting  local  variety  of  this  class  is  grown  in 
a  few  orchards  in  Grand  Isle  County,  Vermont,  under 
the  name  of  Sailee  Russet.  It  originated,  so  far  as  is 
known,  with  a  Frenchman,  who  had  a  farm  on  Cum¬ 
berland  Head,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  just  opposite 
Grand  Isle,  about  100  years  ago.  It  resembles  Rox¬ 
bury  considerably,  and  though  a  good  variety,  Is  not 
superior  to  that  old  and  well-known  sort.  While  l 
am  speaking  of  russets,  I  might  say  that  the  old- 
fashioned  Cheeseborough  Russet  is  occasionally  found 
in  old  orchards.  It  makes  a  beautiful,  fine,  strong, 
tall,  spreading,  thrifty  tree,  and  bears  a  fair  crop  of 
very  large  conical  russet  apples  approximately  every 
other  year.  The  quality  is  poor,  however,  and  the 
variety  not  to  be  recommended.  Red  Russet,  Hunt 
Russet  and  Golden  Russet,  of  western  New  York,  are 
practically  unknown  in  this  State.  f.  a.  waugr. 

Vermont. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  ROME  BEAUTY  APPLE. 

ITS  EARLY  HISTORY. 

Introduction  and  Naming  of  this  Valuable  Fruit. 

The  statements  in  some  of  the  journals  recently 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Rome  Beauty  apple 
(which  is  now  awakening  considerable  interest  in 
the  East)  are  correct,  in  part.  It  was  a  seedling  at 
first,  as  new  fruits  generally  are.  It  had  been  grafted, 
however,  among  a  lot  of  other  seedlings,  but  was 
saved  to  make  its  own  growth  and  produce  its  own 
fruit  by  an  accident.  The  lot  of  young  trees  among 
which  it  was  found,  was  purchased  from  the  Put¬ 
nam  Nursery,  at  Marietta,  O.,  by  a  Mr.  Gillett,  grand¬ 
father  (probably)  of  the  late  Capt.  H.  N.  Gillett,  long 
one  of  the  leading  fruit  growers  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  and  taken  by  him  to  his  farm  in  Rome 

Township,  Lawrence 
Co.,  Ohio.  The  varie¬ 
ties  were  from  the  list 
brought  by  the  Put¬ 
nams  from  their  New 
England  home,  when 
they  established  the 
nursery  at  Marietta, 
about  1796:  Roxbury 
(or  Putnam)  Russet.. 
Honey  Greening,  Coop¬ 
er,  Prolific  Beauty,  etc., 
most  of  which  have 
been  laid  aside  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  Among  the 
lot  was  one  with  a 
thrifty,  fine-looking 
sprout  which  had  been 
overlooked  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  and  not  cut  off,  as 
it  should  have  been — a 
kind  of  double  tree.  On 
examination  it  was 
found  that  the  sprout 
came  out  below  the 
graft,  and  that  the 
point  of  union  had  been 
set  sufficiently  below 
the  surface  in  the  nur¬ 
sery,  so  that  the  scion 
or  graft  had  sent  out 
roots  of  its  own,  and  in 
consequence  both  graft 
and  sprout  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  roots  and 
could  grow  independ¬ 
ently  of  each  other; 
and  they  were  accord¬ 
ingly  cut  apart.  The 
sprout — the  seedling — 
was  handed  by  Mr.  Gillett  to  his  son  with  the  remark: 
“Here  is  a  ‘Democrat’;  plant  it  and  see  what  it  will 
do.”  Being  a  Federalist  in  that  old  time — 80  years 
ago,  or  over — and  party  spirit  running  high,  he  class¬ 
ed  the  seedling  apples  (mostly  sour  and  knotty)  as 
“Democrats”!  So  the  nice-looking  sprout  was  plant¬ 
ed,  and  in  due  time  became  a  splendid  “Democrat,” 
the  celebrated  Rome  Beauty.  And  thus  by  the  over¬ 
sight  of  a  nurseryman  and  the  discernment  of  a 
planter,  a  fine  fruit  was  saved  from  oblivion. 

As  to  the  name;  Capt.  Gillett,  on  introducing  it  to 
the  old  Ohio  Pomological  Society,  proposed  to  call  it 
Gillett’s  Seedling,  as  it  was  common  at  that  day  to 
attach  the  word  “seedling”  to  new  fruits;  “Fink’s 
Seedling,”  for  instance.  But  it  was  objected,  that  as 
Mr.  Gillett  had  not  raised  the  young  tree,  the  name 
would  be  misleading.  The  late  Dr.  Barker,  of  Mc- 
Connelsville,  O.,  who  was  much  interested  in  fruit  cul¬ 
ture,  and  was  probably  familar  with  the  history  of 
the  original  tree,  advocated  the  name  “Democrat,” 
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arguing  that  as  there  was  a  Federal  apple  (long  since 
laid  aside)  there  ought  to  be  a  Democrat.  Finally, 
the  present  name — Rome  Beauty — was  adopted  by  the 
Pomological  Society;  suggested  (as  is  understood)  by 
the  late  M.  B.  Bateham,  one  of  the  leading  members 
for  many  years,  and  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 
Beauty  has  reference  to  the  attractive  appearance  of 
the  fruit,  and  Rome  is  from  the  fine  township  in  Law¬ 
rence  County,  on  the  Ohio  River,  where  the  original 
tree  grew.  “Roman”  Beauty  (sometimes  applied  to  it) 
is  incorrect. 

The  fruit  on  young  trees  is  large,  but  heavy  bear¬ 
ing  reduces  the  size  after  a  few  years.  It  is  quite  at¬ 
tractive  in  appearance,  and  the  quality  is  fair,  though 
not  equal  to  that  of  Stuart’s  Golden,  Grimes  Golden 
and  some  other  varieties.  The  most  serious  draw¬ 
back  to  Rome  Beauty  is  its  thin  leaf;  altogether  un¬ 
like  the  leathery,  dark  green  leaf  of  such  varieties  as 
Stayman.  In  old  times  this  thin  leaf  was  not  so  ob¬ 
jectionable,  but  the  large  increase  of  injurious  in¬ 
sects  and  fungous  diseases  in  recent  years  has 
changed  circumstances.  Spraying  will  doubtless  be 
required  to  aid  in  overcoming  these  enemies.  In  an 
orchard  of  600  trees  of  this  variety  there  appeared  an 
interesting  sport,  as  it  may  be  termed.  The  fruit 
differed  in  nothing  but  color;  instead  of  being  deep 
red,  the  stripes  and  markings  were  fully  as  light  as 
in  the  old  Cooper,  and  the  greenish  yellow  of  the 
ground  largely  predominated.  The  tree  met  with  an 
accident  and  died  before  scions  were  saved  from  it. 

Bremen,  O.  r.  J.  black. 


THE  NEWER  VARIETIES  OF  CURRANTS. 

Currant  growing  for  market  has  been  part  of  my 
business  for  over  15  years.  At  first  Cherry,  Versailles 
and  Fay  were  planted.  The  merits  and  weaknesses 
of  each  of  these  varieties  are  pretty  generally  known. 
Among  all  the  varieties  introduced  none  has  equaled 
in  size  of  fruit  the  old  Cherry  currant,  but  its  failure 
to  renew  the  wood  by  sending  up  shoots  from  the  root 
made  the  plants  short-lived.  The  Versailles  was  In 
some  respects  an  improvement  Its  habit  of  growth 
was  better  and  the  clusters  longer  and  easier  gath¬ 
ered.  While  some  of  the  fruit  in  favorable  seasons 
compared  well  with  the  Cherry  in  size  it  was  always 
much  smaller  toward  the  end  of  the  cluster,  and  some 
years,  and  in  unfavorable  localities,  it  fell  off  much  in 
size.  It  is  now  but  little  grown,  and  does  not  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  nurserymen’s  catalogues.  Fay 
has  long  and  justly  been  the  most  popular  variety 
grown  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  entire  fruit-growing  region.  Its  long 
clusters  of  large,  bright-colored  fruit,  so  abundantly 
produced,  made  it  a  general  favorite,  and  it  seemed 
to  leave  but  little  to  be  desired  as  a  market  fruit.  The 
habit  of  growth  of  the  Fay  is  spreading  rather  than 
upright.  Much  attention  has  to  be  given  to  pruning 
and  training  a  Fay  bush,  or  when  loaded  with  fruit 
it  will  lie  on  the  ground  and  the  fruit  become  soiled, 
especially  in  wet  weather.  It  also  dries  on  the  bush 
very  soon  after  it  becomes  fully  ripe.  These  two  weak 
points  of  the  Fay  make  it  desirable  to  get  varieties  of 
more  upright  growth  that  will  prolong  the  season 
for  marketing. 

In  later  years  we  have  set  quite  largely  of  Victoria 
(May’s),  Prince  Albert  and  (President)  Wilder.  The 
two  first  named  are  not  new  varieties.  Both  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Downing’s  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees,  1857. 
Victoria  is  a  very  strong,  fairly  upright  grower,  and 
produces,  when  properly  pruned,  immense  crops  of 
fine-looking,  moderate-sized  fruit.  It  is  a  late  variety, 
and  desirable.  The  habit  of  growth  of  the  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  is  different  from  any  other  variety.  The  growth 
is  upright,  the  shoots  being  very  strong  and  not  very 
tall,  and  of  a  pinkish  shade.  The  leaves  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  thick  and  quite  deeply  serrated.  The  fruit  with 
us  in  quite  light  colored  and  not  quite  so  large  as  that, 
of  the  Victoria.  It  is  the  latest  of  all  our  varieties  to 
color  and  generally  sells  for  a  good  price.  Last  year 
all  varieties  in  this  section  suffered  with  a  leaf  blight, 
that  injuriously  affected  the  fruit  This  blight  or  an- 
thracnose  caused  by  the  fungus,  Glceosporium  ribis, 
is  fully  described  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Stewart  in  Bulletin 
No.  199  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva.  While  the  leaves  of  the  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  did  not  show  any  marks  of  the  fungus,  and  re¬ 
mained  on  the  bushes  till  frost  killed  them,  the  fruit 
shelled  off  almost  as  fast  as  it  colored.  At  least  one- 
half  of  it  lay  on  the  ground  when  the  remainder  was 
colored  sufficiently  to  gather  for  market.  It  was  the 
first  we  had  ever  known  the  fruit  to  shell. 

About  nine  years  ago  the  Wilder  was  introduced  by 
S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva.  We  procured  100  fine  plants 
in  the  Spring  of  1893.  They  were  set  between  rows 
of  grapevines  with  Fay  and  Prince  Albert  on  either 
side  of  them  set  the  same  Spring.  This  first  setting 
has  given  excellent  opportunity  for  comparison  with 
these  varieties.  The  Wilder  has  always  been  healthy, 
and  last  season  resisted  the  blight  better  than  any 


other  kind.  The  growth  is  strong  and  upright,  always 
yielding  a  large  crop  of  exceptionally  fine  fruit.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  color  of  Fay,  nearly  as  large,  stems 
longer,  colors  soon  after  Fay,  and  is  in  good  condition 
to  market  after  Victoria  begins  to  wither.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fruit  is  best.  We  have  received  higher 
prices  for  its  fruit  than  for  any  other  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  We  think  so  highly  of  it  that  we  have  set  no 
other  variety  since  this  came  in  bearing.  The  Filler 
is  largely  grown  in  Marlboro  and  Highland,  and  is 
considered  an  improvement  on  the  Fay,  of  which  it  is 
probably  a  seedling.  We  have  never  grown  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years  many  varieties  of  currants,  for 
which  great  excellence  is  claimed,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  We  have  not  tested  any  except  those  already 
named.  At  the  Pan-American  Exposition  an  extensive 
and  elegant  display  of  the  Fay  Tree  currant  was 
made.  It  was  something  entirely  new,  and  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  of  its  productiveness  were  made.  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  ready  to  be  introduced  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  but  it  will  doubtless  be  heard  from  later. 

Middle  Hope,  N.  Y.  wm.  d.  barns. 


DRAINING  A  MARSH  FARM. 

Work  of  a  Steam  Ditcher. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  article  about 
the  reclaimed  marsh  farm  of  Henry  Price,  page  65,  but 
feel  that  you  have  left  out  the  most  important  part; 
viz.,  a  description  of  how  it  was  drained,  the  time  and 
amount  of  work  it  required  to  kill  the  marsh  grasses, 
and  in  what  manner  it  was  done;  the  amount  of  capital 
it  required,  and  the  average  cost  per  acre.  I  have  a 
large  tract  of  just  such  land.  a.  w.  i. 

Shelburne,  Vt. 

The  article  briefly  stated  that  dredge-boats  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  reclaiming  this  fertile  tract  of  land.  Fig. 
68  shows  one  of  these  boats  at  work.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  the  exact  cost  per  acre,  owing  to  the  fact  that 


A  STEAM  DREDGE-BOAT  AT  WORK.  Fie.  68. 

land  nearest  the  ditches  was  taxed  heaviest.  The 
Scioto  River  rises  in  this  marsh,  and  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  were  petitioned  to  survey  and  locate  a  new 
channel  for  the  stream  which  would  drain  the  then 
almost  valueless  land.  This  was  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  county,  and  in  1882  the  work  of  dredging  was 
begun.  The  cost  of  dredging  was  paid  by  the  land 
owners,  and  proved  to  be  a  very  profitable  investment. 
The  value  of  land  rose  from  a  few  dollars  to  $50  or 
$60  per  acre.  The  dredge  work  was  finished  in  1892, 
and  about  15  miles  of  the  river  had  been  deepened 
and  straightened.  Part  of  this  expense  did  not  fall 
upon  the  Marsh  farmers,  as  the  river  was  improved 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  flooded  land,  and  property 
owners  all  along  the  river  were  taxed,  though  at  a 
lower  rate,  because  they  received  less  benefit.  There 
are  numerous  large  ditches  running  through  the 
Marsh  that  were  also  dug  by  the  dredge.  Then,  too. 
there  are  many  smaller  ditches  that  were  dug  by 
hand  or  scraped  out.  Occasionally,  during  heavy  rains 
in  the  Winter  and  Spring,  the  water  covers  the  low 
lands,  but  the  network  of  open  ditches  soon  carries 
it  away.  A  man  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
dredge  work,  and  was  also  an  owner  of  Scioto  Marsh 
land,  roughly  estimates  the  cost  of  drainage  at  $10 
per  acre.  It  cost  some  farmers  more  than  this,  and 
some  less,  according  to  location;  but  these  figures 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  expense.  Mr.  Price  gives 
the  first  cost  of  drainage  to  farmers  nearest  the  large 
ditches  as  $5  per  acre;  but  says  the  smaller  ditches 
and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  open  would  probably 
run  very  close  to  $10. 

In  the  days  when  the  Marsh  was  a  paradise  for 
hunters  it  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  rank, 
tough  grass  that  grew  from  five  to  eight  feet  tall. 
In  the  Fall  people  came  from  miles  around  for  wagon- 
loads  of  this  grass  to  tie  up  corn  fodder.  In  those 
days  it  was  unsafe  to  drive  through  the  Marsh  even 
if  a  team  could  have  forced  its  way  through  the  wild 
grass,  on  account  of  the  soft  condition  of  the  soil.  For 
the  first  few  years  it  was  under  cultivation  the  horses' 
feet  were  shod  with  huge  iron  plates  to  keep  them 
from  sinking  to  the  knees  in  the  loose  black  earth 
and  wagons  with  wide  tires  had  to  be  used  in  gather  ¬ 
ing  the  crops.  When  the  water  was  drained  off  the 


grass  dwindled  in  size,  and  the  planting  of  rye  for  a 
few  years  completely  destroyed  it.  Weeds  now  grow 
as  on  ordinary  land,  and  the  grass  gives  no  more 
trouble.  m.  b.  i. 


BLOWER  SILAGE  CUTTERS. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  101,  J.  N.  B.,  East  Hampton. 
Mass.,  has  made  some  statements  that,  so  far  as  the 
Blizzards  are  concerned,  need  to  be  corrected.  I  affirm 
the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  in  my  article 
upon  the  same  page.  J.  N.  B.  is  right  in  the  opinion 
“Better  have  plenty  of  spare  power  in  an  engine  for 
the  farm”  or  any  other  use.  But  so  far  as  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  Blizzards,  they  are  far  from  being  cor¬ 
rect.  He  evidently  is  honest  in  his  opinion;  but  1  do 
not  think  he  has  ever  seen  a  Blizzard  at  work,  perhaps 
has  never  seen  one  at  all.  He  appears  to  judge  it  by 
other  blower  cutters  that  he  has  either  seen  or  heard 
of.  He  states:  “In  regard  to  any  kind  of  engine  of 
five-horse  power  running  a  Blizzard  cutter,  or  any 
other  blower  and  cutter  combined,  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question,  unless  the  cutter  was  so  small  as  to  he 
of  no  practical  use.”  Then  again,  that  “the  best  of 
feeders  will  occasionally  get  a  little  too  much  corn 
into  the  cutter  for  the  power;  and,  of  course,  that 
slackens  the  speed,  and  in  order  to  blow  corn  you 
must  keep  your  speed  uniform,  for  the  fan  must  go 
at  the  rate  of  2,000  revolutions  per  minute.”  These 
statements  may  be  correct  as  applied  to  the  blowers 
that  he  has  seen,  but  they  do  not  describe  the  Bliz¬ 
zard.  I  am  quite  confident  that  he  can  run  either  the 
L  10  or  the  L  12  Blizzard  with  his  seven  horse-power 
steam  engine  anywhere  from  700  to  1,000  revolutions 
per  minute  and  have  it  warranted  to  do  a  good  satis¬ 
factory  business,  or  no  sale.  In  the  season  of  1901 
“quite  a  number  of  Blizzards  were  operated  success¬ 
fully  at  700  to  750  revolutions”;  yet  I  believe  a  higher 
speed,  say  from  900  to  1,000  per  minute,  will  give  a 
better  preparation  to  the  silage.  J.  H.  B.  further 
states:  “The  sawmill  men  claim  that  it  takes  five 
horse-power  to  blow  sawdust  without  elevating  It. 
In  answer  I  will  say,  that  it  will  take  far  less  power 
to  elevate  wet  sawdust  from  30  to  50  feet  through  a 
perpendicular  pipe  than  to  blow  it  the  same  distance 
in  a  level  or  inclined  pipe  of  the  same  size.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is,  that  the  wet  sawdust  or  the  wet  cut 
corn  will  settle  in  passing  through  the  level  or  much 
inclined  pipe  and  soon  choke  it;  while  in  the  perpen¬ 
dicular,  or  nearly  so  pipe,  it  is  lifted  up  by  the  under¬ 
neath  air  blast.  I  have  seen  an  instance  where  very 
green  and  watery  corn  early  in  August,  1900,  judged 
to  be  nine-tenths  water,  cut  one-fourth  inch,  was  ele¬ 
vated  30  feet  through  a  pipe  at  an  angle  of  1 V2  inch; 
the  pipe  choked  at  once.  The  cutter  was  then  moved 
nearer  to  the  silo  and  the  pipe  inclined  about  five 
feet  in  30 — almost  perpendicular — and  the  heavy  wet 
1%-inch  cut  corn  was  elevated  all  right.  The  corn¬ 
stalks  were  so  very  juicy  that  when  a  handful  was 
squeezed  the  water  ran  out  in  a  stream.  This  was  at 
an  early  trial  exhibition.  Corn  should  not  be  siloed 
until  past  the  milk  or  even  “roasting  stage,”  when 
half  ripe  or  glazed,  to  make  the  best  sweet  silage. 
Still,  if  cut  while  quite  soft  by  the  Blizzard  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  kernels  are  plastered  all  over  the  cut 
silage  and  not  a  particle  is  lost.  R.  m.  w. 


FUMIGATING  TREES  WITH  TOBACCO. 

I  see  on  page  52  an  inquiry  from  J.  R.,  Derby, 
Washington,  about  spray  for  green  aphis  with  your 
answer,  which  is  correct  I  will  give  you  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  this,  the  worst  of  all  pests  to  the  apple  or¬ 
chard.  San  Jos6  scale  isn’t  “in  it”  with  this  pest.  I 
have  about  2,000  apple  trees,  mostly  young,  the  oldest 
10  years  old,  that  have  been  badly  affected  with  this 
aphis.  In  fact,  it  has  killed  many  trees  for  me,  and  I 
have  tried  about  every  spray  that  I  could  think  of. 
Tobacco  water  seems  to  kill  the  lice  better  than  any 
other  wash,  and  two  years  ago  I  sprayed  a  few  trees 
once  a  week  for  six  successive  weeks,  and  I  thought 
that  I  had  the  lice  killed,  but  I  did  not,  for  within  a 
month  I  found  them  at  work  upon  the  trees  again. 
Last  year  I  tried  fumigating.  I  made  a  light  frame 
large  enough  to  set  over  the  trees  and  covered  it  with 
sheeting.  I  took  a  frying  pan,  built  a  fire  in  it,  and 
set  it  under  the  tree.  I  put  my  tent  over  the  tree,  and 
put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sulphur  on  the  fire  and  left 
the  tent  over  the  tree  for  15  minutes.  This  killed  the 
lice,  and  also  killed  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  some 
of  the  trees  died  from  the  effects  of  the  fumigation. 
I  then  prepared  as  before  and  used  tobacco,  a  good 
handful  with  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur,  and  this  fumi¬ 
gation  killed  the  lice  and  did  not  injure  the  leaf,  and 
I  think  that  I  never  saw  trees  grow  as  rapidly  as  those 
trees  grew  after  the  fumigation.  They  have  not  had 
a  louse  on  them  since  the  fumigation.  I  raised  my 
own  tobacco  last  year,  and  will  fumigate  all  of  my 
trees  this  year.  This  fumigation  not  only  kills  the 
aphis  but  every  other  insect  that  may  be  on  the  tree, 
and  the  trees  seem  to  enjoy  the  relief  from  their 
pests  and  make  a  wonderful  growth  after  the  fumiga¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  tobacco  would  do  the  work  without 
the  use  of  sulphur,  but  I  have  not  used  it  that  way 
yet;  will  try  it  this  year.  Any  form  of  tent  that  will 
retain  the  smoke  around  the  tree  for  15  minutes  will 
kill  the  aphids  and  their  eggs  and  leave  the  trees  in 
a  healthy  condition.  w.  s.  L. 

Weaverville,  Cal. 
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RIGHT  FROM  THE  FARM 

THE  SEVENTEEN-YEAR  LOCUSTS.— On  page  67. 
S.  B.  takes  the  Hope  Farm  man  to  task  for  advising 
your  readers  not  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  the  territory 
that  will  be  visited  by  the  locusts  this  year.  We 
were  visited  by  them  last  year,  and  therefore  can 
speak  from  experience,  and  would  say  to  your  many 
readers  that  we  think  the  Hope  Farm  man  was  right, 
as  he  usually  is.  If  I  lived  in  the  region  that  will  he 
visited  by  this  pest,  I  surely  would  delay  planting 
until  Fall.  Young  trees  (peaches  especially,  as  they 
should  he  pruned  to  a  stem)  can  be  protected  against 
the  locusts  by  wrapping  them  with  paper.  I  protected 
very  successfully  150  peach  trees  in  this  way,  but  the 
locusts  injured  a  great  many  of  my  quinces,  apples 
and  plums,  as  they  were  branched  so  it  would  have 
been  almost  an  endless  job  to  wrap  them.  ir.  j.  w. 

Pearisburg,  Va. 

THE  SUMMER  SILO. — Cows  will  eat  silage  readily 
in  Summer,  but  if  one  has  ordinary  pasturage  which 
will  be  flush  through  two  months,  say  May  10  to  July 
10,  we  should  hardly  wish  to  feed  silage  then,  but  as 
soon  as  pasturage  begins  to  be  scant  add  silage  and 
keep  right  at  it  for  10  months.  We  should  remove  at 
least  two  inches  per  day  in  Summer  to  prevent  spoil¬ 
ing,  which  in  a  silo  12x12  would  furnish  30  cows  with 
30  pounds  each  once  a  day.  We  should  expect  to  have 
a  good  deal  spoil  if  we  only  had  eight  or  10  cows  to 
feed.  A  silo  8x8  would  be  of  sufficient  diameter  to 
furnish  silage  as  fast  as  the  cows  would  ordinarily 
eat  it  and  prevent  spoiling,  but  I  believe  losses  in 
small  silos  are  much  greater  in  proportion  than  with 
larger  ones.  When  one  has  such  a  small  herd  I  should 
prefer  soiling  for  two  or  2y2  months,  using  oats  and 
peas  first  and  sweet  corn  later,  commencing  with 
silage  as  soon  as  we  had  cut  it.  I  have  seen  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  small  silos  when  the  percentage  of  waste 
was  enormous,  and  hardly  like  to  recommend  them 
for  Summer  use.  h.  g.  m. 

Connecticut. 

CORN  FOR  THE  NORTH.— I  was  interested  in  your 
notes  on  breeding  wings  on  to  corn  to  enable  it  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  frost,  page  40.  Here  in  northern 
Vermont  we  know  what  that  means.  We  expect  frosts 
any  time  up  to  June  and  again  any  time  in  the  Fall 
after  September  1,  and  although  we  often  get  a  con¬ 
siderably  longer  season  than  that  we  cannot  depend 
upon  it,  and  sometimes  get  frost  the  last  of  August; 
but  for  all  that  we  have  varieties  of  corn  that  will 
ripen  perfectly  and  produce  large  crops,  too.  One  of 
the  best  varieties  I  know  of  was  sent  out,  as  I  sup¬ 
pose,  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  and  is  known  as  Hoskins 
Improved  Canada  corn.  It  is  eight-rowed,  very  small 
cob;  and  only  medium-sized  ears,  and  when  well 
grown  said  to  weigh  about  60  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
It  usually  bears  only  one  ear  to  the  stalk,  but  with 
hills  three  feet  apart  each  way  and  four  to  six  stalks 
to  the  hill  we  get  heavy  yields.  Planted  May  25  it  is 
possible  to  pick  sound,  ripe  seed  corn  the  last  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  a  yield  of  100  bushels  of  ears  per  acre  is  not 
considered  at  all  unusual.  In  fact,  some  good  farm¬ 
ers  do  considerably  better  than  that.  s.  s.  c. 

Hardwick,  Vt. 

01  D-FASHIONED  GRAFTING— I  note  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  March  1  directions  for  root-grafting.  More 
than  50  years  ago  my  father  was  a  small  nursery¬ 
man,  and  I  read  the  article  mentioned  with  interest, 
to  see  whether  modern  methods  have  improved  since 
1  used  to  sit  with  him  in  the  old  farm  kitchen  and 
assist  in  the  labor  of  root-grafting.  I  found  the 
process  exactly  similar  to  his,  except  in  one  particu¬ 
lar,  and  in  that  1  think  his  much  the  better.  He  never 
tied  the  splice  at  all.  To  begin  with,  he  made  a 
kettle  of  grafting  wax,  and  while  melted  he  dipped 
into  it  the  oldest,  tenderest  cotton  goods,  old  calico, 
wornout  sheets,  pillow  slips,  anything  old  and  frail, 
which  my  mother  could  spare.  When  it  was  thor¬ 
oughly  coated  on  both  sides  with  the  melted  wax, 
he  hung  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  when  cooled  or  dry,  1 
tore  it  into  narrow  strips  about  half  an  inch  in  width, 
and  with  these  wound  the  grafted  roots,  completely 
covering  the  splice.  Of  course,  the  waxed  cloth  ad¬ 
hered,  so  there  were  no  knots  to  tie,  the  winding  was 
very  rapidly  done,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  bind¬ 
ing.  s.  A.  N. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

HOTBED  CABBAGE.— While  the  hotbed  question 
is  on  tap,  I  want  to  add  a  line.  Theory  says,  if  you 
want  early  vegetables  sow  your  seed  early  in  the  hot¬ 
bed,  and  keep  transplanting  until  the  ground  is  in  lir 
condition  for  planting  outdoors.  On  the  first  day  of 
last  March  I  sowed  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage 
in  a  box  and  placed  in  a  sunny  window  in  the  house. 
The  plants  came  up  well  and  grew  nicely,  and  in  due 
lime  they  were  transplanted  and  put  in  a  cooler  room, 
where  they  grew  to  be  stout  and  rugged-looking 
plants.  On  March  28  I  had  my  hotbed  ready  and 
sowed  some  seed  from  the  same  packet.  These  came 


up  in  less  than  three  days  and  grew  right  along;  dur¬ 
ing  warm  days  l  gave  them  plenty  of  air,  but  did  not 
transplant  until  they  were  set  out  where  they  were  to 
remain.  From  the  hotbed  plants  we  had  cabbage 
ready  for  the  table  on  June  17,  while  the  house- 
grown  plants  that  had  nearly  a  month  the  start,  were 
more  than  a  week  later.  If  I  remember  aright  the 
Hope  Farm  man  was  telling  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  the  early  cabbage  he  had  raised  from  Fall-sown 
and  Florida-grown  plants  after  we  had  been  using 
ours  a  week  or  10  days.  I  have  given  this  illustration 
of  theory  and  practice  and  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  can  draw  their  own  conclusions.  g.  ii. 

Wellington.  Ill. 

BELGIAN  HARES  PAY.— I  read  with  interest  the 
article  by  The  Happy  Farmer,  page  143,  and  agree 
with  the  points  he  makes,  especially  the  one  on  the 
butcher’s  bill.  I  have  nearly  all  of  my  land  set  to 
fruit,  and  found  that  my  meat  bill  had  increased  won¬ 
derfully  since  I  had  been  forced  to  give  up  raising 
hogs,  sheep  and  cows,  on  account  of  having  no  land 
to  grow  coarse  fodder  for  them.  I  could  buy  the 
grain,  but  it  would  not  pay  to  buy  all  of  their  feed 
in  this  section.  I  have  solved  the  meat  question  for 
my  own  family  use  by  growing  Belgian  hares.  I  have 
no  trouble  to  make  the  strain  I  have  weigh  six  to 
seven  pounds  at  five  months  old,  and  we  find  them 
very  fine  eating.  I  have  not  bred  them  to  show  fine 
points,  such  as  red  paws,  tiger  marks  on  the  back,  or 
pointed  ears,  but  simply  to  get  large  size  of  good  eat¬ 
ing  meat  at  an  early  age.  I  feed  them  twice  daily  on 
Alfalfa  or  common  clover,  cabbage  leaves  and  a  very 
few  oats.  If  “Happy  Farmer”  will  add  these  to  his 
list  of  meat  he  raises  for  family  use,  he  will  find  that 
it  will  take  the  place  of  veal  and  mutton,  and  by 
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keeping  a  small  pen  of  them  he  has  meat  ready  at 
any  time,  and  not  so  large  but  what  a  small  family 
can  use  it  up  in  warm  weather. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  the  jolly  farmer. 

A  MILK  PRODUCER  TALKS.— Mr.  Cook’s  article 
on  the  New  York  milk  trade,  page  122,  is  peculiar, 
in  that  he  frankly  admits  at  the  start,  speaking  of 
the  complaints  of  the  farmers  against  the  New  York 
milk  dealers,  “a  personal  opinion  that  these  com¬ 
plaints  were  not  well  founded.”  Then  he  set  about 
to  confirm  these  opinions,  not  by  evidence,  but  by 
comparison  with  other  cities,  and  winds  up  by  an 
ambiguous  phrase:  “Seeking  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  by  decreasing  the  prejudice,”  which 
might  mean:  “Don’t  try  to  change  my  opinion;  it 
would  hurt  your  market”  It  would  hardly  seem 
worth  while  to  answer  such  an  article,  yet  there  are 
people  who  might  be  misled  by  it  if  it  were  let  pass 
without  comment.  When  Mr.  Cook  says:  “It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  milk  business  is  very  closely 
handled,  and  not  the  wealth-maker  usually  accred¬ 
ited,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  quite  largely  drifted 
into  the  hands  of  Germans  and  Jews,”  he  really  as¬ 
sumes  that  Germans  and  Jews  are  honester  and  more 
philanthropic  in  their  business  dealings  than  other 
men  are.  When  he  says:  “The  prices  are  living 
prices,  and  the  losses  are  very  light,”  I  should  like 
to  put  an  adverb  before  living,  as  he  does  before  light, 
and  say  the  prices  are  barely  living  prices.  But 
when  Mr.  Cook  says:  “On  my  judgment,  the  weakest 
part  of  the  whole  business  is  found  in  the  stables  of 
the  cow  keepers,”  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  accept 
his  judgment.  Some  farmers  are  dirty,  and  some 
dirty  farmers  ship  milk  to  New  York  City;  the  skim¬ 
ming  stations  do  not  eliminate  this,  but  by  icing  help 
to  put  this  dirty  milk  upon  the  market.  1  said 
“skimming  stations;”  perhaps  1  should  have  said 
shipping  stations,  but  in  this  neighborhood  the  terms 
are  synonymous,  the  shipping  stations,  which  ship  all 
of  their  milk,  shipping  cream  also.  The  injustice  of 


Mr.  Cook’s  article  is  summed  up  and  boiled  down  in 
the  last  sentence:  “I  wish  every  milk  producer  for 
city  trade  could  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  doing  his  best  in  quality.”  Milk  varies  in 
price  to  the  maker  just  about  in  proportion  to  its 
quality.  Legal  milk  tests  three  per  cent  butter  fat. 
In  this  neighborhood  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  pro¬ 
duce  milk  testing  upward  of  four  per  cent  butter  fat, 
and  one-tenth  produce  milk  testing  about  five  per 
cent  The  dairymen  who  furnish  three-per-cent  milk 
do  so  at  a  profit  Those  who  furnish  four-per-cent 
milk  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  those  who  furnish 
five-per-cent  milk  keep  it  out  of  the  city  market  or 
suffer  severe  loss,  and  that  loss  is  sweetened  by  the 
reflection  that  the  man  at  the  shipping  station  is 
surely  skimming  his  milk  down  to  the  legal  standard; 
that  he  is  living  economically  and  not  wasting  his 
substance  in  riotous  living;  that  he  is  therefore  an 
honest  man,  and  that  the  dirty  cow-keeper  would 
better  keep  quiet,  for  if  he  squeals  he  will  hurt  his 
market,  i.  e.,  increase  the  prejudice.  If  Chicago  ha« 
no  shipping  stations  the  milk  producers  or  that  region 
have  one  thing  to  thank  God  for.  u.  c.  burgess. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Peaches  in  North  Carolina. 

The  best  selections  are  in  column  to  left;  those  to 
right  of  same  season  according  to  number  but  less  de¬ 
sirable: 

1.  Sneed,  white . 

2.  Alexander,  white... 

2.  Greensboro,  white.. 

3.  Triumph,  yellow....  Admiral  Dewey,  yellow;  Beatrice, 


white. 

4.  Oonnett,  white . Early  Rivers,  white. 

5.  Carman,  white . Bishop's  Early,  white;  Hale's 

Early,  white;  Hynes  Surprise, 
white. 

6.  Mt.  Rose,  white . Yellow  St.  John,  yellow;  Tillotson, 

white;  Lady  Ingold,  yellow; 
Amelia  Honey,  white. 


6.  Champion,  white... 

7.  Early  Crawford, 


yellow  . Foster,  yellow;  Brigdon,  yellow; 

Wilson,  yellow;  Fitzgerald,  yel¬ 
low;  George  4th,  white;  Thurber, 
white. 

8.  Ede,  yellow . Elberta,  yellow;  Crosby,  white; 


China  Free,  white;  Mrs.  Brett, 
white. 

S.  Oldmixon,  white _ Emma,  yellow;  Wheatland,  yellow; 

Smock,  yellow:  Beers  Smock,  yel¬ 
low;  Druid  Hill,  white;  Giobe, 
yellow;  Stevens,  white;  Susque¬ 

hanna,  yellow. 

9.  .Jennie  Worthen, 

yellow  . Chairs,  yellow:  Reeves,  yellow; 

Late  Crawford,  yellow;  Wonder¬ 
ful,  yellow. 

9.  Southwick,  white. ..  Brandywine,  yellow;  Pool's  Yel¬ 
low;  Stump,  white;  Clarissa,  yel¬ 
low. 

10.  Keyport,  white . Cooper,  white;  Wheeler’s  Late, 

yellow;  Carroll's  Late,  yellow; 

Silver  Medal,  white. 

11.  Matthew’s  Beauty, 

yellow  . Gary’s  Hold-on,  yellow. 

12.  Salway,  yellow . Lorentz,  yellow;  West,  yellow; 

Steadly,  white. 

Numbers  1,  2  and  3  are  very  susceptible  to  rot;  Greens¬ 
boro  less  so  than  the  others.  Alexander  is  of  better  color 
and  quality  than  Greensboro,  but  not  as  large.  Admiral 
Dewey  is  inferior  to  Triumph  in  productiveness,  and  no 
better  in  any  other  respect.  Ede  is  better  in  tree  than 
Elberta,  and  the  fruit  is  superior  in  quality,  but  not  quit? 
as  large.  Southwick  is  similar  to  Stump,  except  a  little 
better  in  quality.  The  Smocks  do  not  retain  their  com¬ 
parative  season  here.  Emma  is  worthless;  Chairs  Choice 
and  Reeves  Favorite  are  among  the  finest:  but  sometimes 
lack  productiveness.  Salway  is  much  inclined  to  rot.. 
Best  varieties  for  market  from  Nos.  4  to  11  inclusive,  ex¬ 
cept  Keyport,  which  is  too  small.  j.  s.  breece. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


Competition  from  Colorado  Melons. 

The  shipment  of  Rocky  Ford  melons  to  New  York  City 
has  certainly  been  a  serious  drawback  to  melon  growing 
in  this  section.  I  have  been  a  melon  grower  for  the  New 
York  market  for  the  last  16  years.  During  this  time  1 
have  received  as  high  as  $400  per  acre— market  expenses 
paid-for  individual  crops,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
receive  from  $200  to  $250  per  acre  for  our  crop.  This  was 
before  the  advent  of  the  Rocky  Ford.  I  remember  well 
the  first  Rocky  Ford  melons  1  saw  in  New  York.  The 
dealer  cut  one  for  me  to  test;  it  was  certainly  a  fine 
flavored  melon.  He  told  me  they  all  cut  alike.  I  made 
arrangements  with  him  to  save  me  some  seed,  but  I  soon 
found  the  variety  would  not  do  as  well  in  our  climate 
and  on  our  soil  as  I  had  hoped,  so  gave  them  up.  From 
the  first  shipments  of  Rocky  Ford  melons  to  our  market 
prices  began  to  decline  on  eastern-grown  melons.  The 
following  season  showed  a  material  falling  off  in  prices, 
and  from  that  time  till  now  melon  growing  for  the  New' 
York  market  (other  markets  I  know  nothing  about,  but 
believe  them  to  be  similar  to  mine)  has  declined,  till  the 
growers  are  nearly  forced  out  of  the  business.  Why  is 
this  so?  First,  because  our  climate  is  so  variable;  first 
cold,  then  hot;  wet,  then  dry;  it  is  impossible  to  grow  a 
muskmelon  to  absolute  perfection.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  Rocky  Ford  melon  is  grown,  it  has  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  all  through  the  season.  It  scarcely  ever  rains, 
the  foliage  is  always  dry;  a  very  important  factor  in 
melon  growing.  When  water  is  needed,  it  is  supplied  in 
such  a  way  by  irrigation  that  the  leaves  are  not  wet. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  reason  that  Rocky  Ford 
melons  have  taken  the  place  of  eastern-grown  fruit  of 
this  kind.  I  further  believe  that  eastern  farmers  can 
never  hope  to  overcome  this  matter  to  any  great  extent. 
If  one  can  produce  a  good  cutting  melon,  it  will  sell  at 
remunerative  prices,  but  the  misses  outnumber  the  suc¬ 
cesses;  therefore,  in  a  number  of  years  the  crop  is  grown 
at  a  loss.  C.  c.  hulsart. 

New  Jersey. 
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Farmers’  Club. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  It  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Barn  Walls  with  Air  Space. 

J.  0.  B.,  Clyde,  N.  Y  — Will  some  one  who 
has  had  experience  In  building  a  barn  wall 
with  a  dead-air  space,  by  using  tile  in  the 
wall  or  by  any  other  way  to  make  a  wall 
frost-proof,  tell  me  how  It  was  done?  If 
by  using  tile  state  the  kind,  size  and  how 
many  should  be  used  in  a  wall  60  feet  long, 
nine  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide. 

Ans. — I  have  no  experience  in  build¬ 
ing  a  basement  wall  with  air  space. 
There  is  no  way  of  building  an  air  space 
that  I  could  suggest  except  to  build  a 
double  wall;  that  is,  two  thin  walls, 
looking  carefully  that  no  one  stone  is 
large  enough  to  pass  completely  through 
the  wall;  then  plaster  the  inside  of  the 
wall,  finishing  with  whitewash.  Put  in 
a  system  of  ventilation  and  the  wall  will 
not  become  frosty.  h.  e.  c. 

Plank  or  Cement  Floors. 

TV.  E.  B.,  Middlebury,  N.  Y  — I  am  about  to 
rig  over  my  horse  barn  with  the  view  of 
using  it  jointly  for  horses  and  cows.  The 
building  is  24  x  40.  To  put  in  a  new  plank 
floor,  lining  it  with  inch  boards,  will  call 
for  the  equivalent  of  3,000  feet  of  boards, 
which  at  $12.50  per  1,000  feet  would  cost 
$37.50.  I  have  the  idea  that  a  cement  floor 
over  the  entire  building  would  be  the  thing. 
Can  you  give  me  approximately  the  cost  of 
such  a  floor?  Cement  is  worth  here  85  cents 
a  bag,  sand  can  be  had  for  the  drawing; 
first-class  masons  charge  $2.50  per  day.  The 
soil  beneath  the  building  is  sandy  loam 
mixed  with  clay;  drainage  good;  plenty  of 
stones  near  at  hand  should  they  be  required 
on  top  of  ground  before  spreading  the  ce¬ 
ment.  How  thick  ought  the  cement 
to  be  on  top  of  the  ground  or  pounded 
stones?  I  have  an  idea  of  my  own  regard¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  putting  in  such  a  floor 
but  would  like  the  judgment  of  some  one 
who  has  had  actual  experience  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Under  the  above  conditions  would  you 
put  in  plank  or  cement  floors? 

Ans. — By  all  means  build  cement.  If 
you  finish  up  a  nice  job,  the  expense  will 
be  10  to  20  per  cent  greater  than  plank 
at  prices  current  in  New  York  State.  Get 
a  mason  who  is  familiar  with  handling 
hydraulic  cements,  and  work  with  him, 
having  first  a  clear-cut  idea  of  what  you 
want  Use  the  cheaper  cements  for 
foundation  work,  and  hydraulic  cements 
for  surface  finish  oh  a  solid  earth  foun¬ 
dation,  using  small  stone  in  part  with 
first  coat.  Read  articles  in  R.  N.-Y.,  is¬ 
sue  of  December  28  and  January  3.  Has 
not  the  questioner  underestimated  the 
cost  of  plank?  I  live  in  a  lumber-pro¬ 
ducing  section,  but  good  sound  plank 
will  cost  $14  per  1,000,  to  which  must  be 
added  cost  of  hauling.  He  also  fails  to 
figure  the  value  of  under  joists  or  mud¬ 
sills  that  will  cost  nearly  as  much  as 
the  plank.  The  labor  will  be  greater 
with  the  cement.  Wholesale  price  of  do¬ 
mestic  Portland  Is  about  $1.75  per  bar¬ 
rel,  while  the  cheaper  grades  are  pur¬ 
chasable  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  barrel. 
Buy  cements,  however,  in  sacks.  1 
should  say  that  this  floor  could  be  fin¬ 
ished  for  $75  cash  outlay,  h.  e.  cook. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Without  Lime 

A.  B.  H.,  Westminster,  Mass. — Will  you  tell 
me  If  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  lime 
should  be  used  with  sulphate  of  copper  In 
order  to  have  It  effective  against  fungus 
diseases  In  spraying?  It  makes  the  plunger 
of  the  syringe  work  much  harder  where  It 
Is  used. 

Ans. — It  is  not  necessary  to  use  lime 
with  copper  sulphate,  in  order  to  have  it 
effective  against  fungous  diseases.  The 
copper  sulphate  and  not  the  lime  is  the 
fungicide,  but  copper  sulphate  alone  can¬ 
not  be  used  strong  enough  on  foliage  of 
plants,  without  injury,  and  be  of  much 
value  as  a  fungicide.  Hence,  lime  is 
used  to  prevent  injury.  Other  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  Babbitt’s  potash,  Lewis 
lye  or  other  makes  of  concentrated  lyes, 
and  even  ammonia,  can  be  used  with 
copper  sulphate  to  neutralize  it,  and 
thus  prevent  injury  to  the  foliage.  Cop¬ 


per  sulphate  solution  alone  can  be  used 
on  plants  just  before  the  buds  open 
without  injury,  but  is  easily  washed  off 
by  rains,  hence  it  is  considered  more 
economical  to  use  lime  with  it  even  on 
dormant  plants,  as  the  latter  aids  in 
making  copper  sulphate  adhere  to  the 
surface.  The  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  has  found  that  the  use  of  soda 
lyes  as  neutralizing  agents  gave  just  as 
good  a  fungicide  as  did  the  use  of  lime. 
This  soda-Bordeaux  has  been  tested  at 
Hope  Farm  and  reported  upon  in  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  The  advantage  of  soda  lyes 
over  lime  in  the  preparation  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  lies  in  the  fact  that,  if  properly 
prepared,  it  does  not  clog  the  nozzles.  It 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  lime,  and  for  this  reason 
has  not  been  generally  adopted,  espe¬ 
cially  where  a  large  amount  of  spraying 
is  done  and  strong  pumps  are  used.  Soda 
and  potash  lyes  can  be  bought  of  local 
dealers  in  cans  of  about  one  pound  each. 
The  formula  as  given  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  is:  Lewis  lye, 
14  ounces;  copper  sulphate,  29  ounces; 
water,  20  gallons.  The  lye  should  be 
dissolved  in  one-half  the  water  required, 
the  copper  sulphate  in  the  other  half, 
and  the  two  poured  together  as  in  the 
preparation  of  lime-Bordeaux.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  report  the  above  Station  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  lime 
in  the  preparation  of  soda-Bordeaux. 
The  formula  is:  Soda  lye,  one  pound; 
copper  sulphate,  three  pounds;  lime,  five 
ounces,  and  water,  30  gallons,  the 
method  of  preparation  being  the  same  as 
in  the  former.  The  object  of  using  the 
small  amount  of  lime  is  to  prevent  the 
soda-Bordeaux  forming  a  brown  precipi¬ 
tate,  which  settles  and  interferes  in 
spraying  nearly  as  much  as  tne  lime. 
Many  of  the  disadvantages  of  lime  in 
Bordeaux  Mixture  can  be  overcome  by 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  lime,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  use  of  good  apparatus. 
Unslaked  lime  is  variable  in  quality.  In 
order  to  have  it  of  uniform  texture  for 
plastering,  builders  require  that  it  should 
be  slaked  at  least  three  weeks  before 
being  used,  which  permits  much  of  the 
grit  becoming  slaked.  If  the  same  pre¬ 
caution  is  used  in  preparing  lime  for 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  at  the  same  time 
if  it  is  strained  through  fine  gauze  when 
used,  instead  of  old  linty  fertilizer  bags, 
there  will  be  much  less  trouble  with 
clogging  of  nozzles.  People  who  spray 
regularly  to  control  fungous  diseases  do 
not  bother  with  syringes  and  atomizers, 
instead  they  use  good  strong  force 
pumps,  together  with  a  good  make  of 
nozzle.  If  it  be  a  Vermorel  nozzle,  one 
similar  to  the  Deming  should  be  used, 
which  has  a  cap  with  a  carefully  ground 
opening  of  medium  size.  f.  a.  sirrine. 


All  Rural  New  Yorker  readers,  wish¬ 
ing  to  plant  trees  the  coming  Spring, 
should  send  for  the  instructive  and  in 
teresting  catalogue  of  Martin  Wahl, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. — Adv. 


FRUIT  INSURANCE. 

I  guarantee  every  plant,  vine,  etc.,  which  I  sell  to  be  Strong* 


fresh  dug  aa  shipped — no  heeled-in  stock.  New  1902  FREE 
Catalogue  contains  all  standard  and  many  new  varieties. 


»otedv  Healthy,  Hardy,  Dormant  Plants.  Raspberry. 

fimta.korpv.  I'npi-.nt  Htp.wknm  .4.  All 


ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholetali  Grower,  Rochester,*.!, 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn 

Fbxdonia,  N.Y.  INTRODUCER  OF 

Campbell’.  Early . The  Beat  Grape. 


Josselyn . The  Beat  Gooseberry. 

Fay . The  Best  Currant. 


Aw.rdcrt  gold  and  iilrer  medals  at  the  Pan-Amerlean.  L.rge 
list  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 


FLANT8.  C.  C.  NASH 
CHianUCll  J  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
Raspberry  Plants,  40  varieties,  in  1, 12, 100  lots. 


Sold  $150,000  worth  of  fruit  from  his  farms  last 
season.  If  you  want  monev-makirg  trees  and  plants 
of  any  kind,  better  get  hold  of  the  Hale  stock  and 
methods.  Free  Catalogue.  Address 

J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Eldorado  Blackberry  Plants. 

Absolutely  pure  and  true  to  name.  Cash  paid. 
State  price  per  1,000  and  number  for  sale.  Address 
P.  O.  Box  227,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Raspberry  Plants. 

50,000  Columbian  No.  1  Raspberry  Plants,  $5  per 
1,000;  Gregg,  $4  per  1,000.  Cash  with  order  from  un¬ 
known  parties.  Have  been  in  the  business  20  years; 
will  give  reference.  J.  K.  MICKELSKN,  Rural  De¬ 
livery  No.  3,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


^  Healthy  Trees 

Full  of  health  and  vigor.  Strong 
and  well  rooted.  Our  trees  get 
more  manure,  care  and  cultivation 
than  some  nurserymen  think  profit¬ 
able.  It  does  pay — our  stock  gives 
satisfaction. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  hardy  or¬ 
namental  trees  and  plants — have 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks 
in  this  country.  Highest  grade 
only. 

Send  four  cents  for  our  big,  useful, 
descriptive  catalogue  No.  4.  It  is 
honest  and  accurate  Ask  us  for 
horticultural  information— we  are  head¬ 
quarters. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa 


Trees 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers, etc., including  thcNew  Hardy  Yel¬ 
low  Rose,  Colden  Sun  iSoleil  d'Or)  and 
beautiful  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  1901)  with  colored 
illustration  of  the  new  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry 

ML  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
Established  over  60  years*  Mention  this  publication. 


Don’t  Be  Late 

October  Purple  Plum  and  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Grapevines  are  going.  Send  in  your 
order  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

We  also  have  a  full  assortment  of  other 
Nursery  Stock,  Fruit,  Forest  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Asparagus,  etc.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

GRAPEVINES 

100  Varletlea.  Also  Small  Fro lta»  Trees,  Ac*  Beet  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  BORSCH,  Kredonia,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  PEACH  TREES  o  o 

New  Fruits  and  Berries — Low  Prices. 
Everything  for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  FREE 
LINDSLEY’8  NUKSKRIES,  Whitehouse,  N.J. 


ASPARAGUSiROOTS 

1  have  several  thousand  excellent  Barr's  Mammoth 
to  spare  at  $1  per  1.000;  75c.  per  100.  No  rust  here. 

(’.  C.  CHURCHILL.  Route  5.  Dowagiac.  Mich. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currant*,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


If  it’s  trees  yon  want  write  for  free  Catalogue  of 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THIS  BOX  °*3 -tu,; iK;-’1  $5.00. 

200  Choice  Strawberry  Plante,  6t tarieties. 

84  Beet  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  7  varieties. 

118  Red  and  Black  Raspberries,  4  varieties. 

77  Finest  New  Blackberries,  4  varieties. 

12  Grape  Vines,  Red,  White  and  Blue ,  4  varieties. 

This  fine  collection  provides  fresh  fruit  on  your  table  from  M Ay 
10th  to  Nov.  1st  Will  plant  about  ^  o  fan  acre  of  ground.  Why 
not  interest  your  boys  and  girls  In  profitable  horticulture?  Itls 
worth  many  times  its  cost.  Our  beautiful  free  catalog  tells  aboutit. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 

SEEDS,  PLANTS, 

Rosen,  Bulbs,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees.  The  best 
'  48  years  test.  1000  acres. 

in  Hardy  Roses,  44 
Greenhouses  of  Plants  and 
Everblooming  Roses.  Mail 
size  postpaid,  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Try  us,  our 
goods  will  please  you  and 
direct  deaf  will  save  you 
money.  Valuable  168-pags 
Catalogue  Free. 


THE  STORKS  <fc  HARRISON  CO., 
BOX  192  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruee 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado, 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

B.  DOUGLAS’  SON8, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


SPECIAL' PRICES 

On  the  following  Nursery  Stock  :  Peach, 
Apple,  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees, 
Asparagus  Roots  and  California  Privet. 
Send  list  of  wants,  for  prices  and  1902 
Catalogue.  C.  A.  BENNETT,  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Robbinsville  Nurseries, 
Robbinsville,  N.  J. 


Peaches. 

I.  S.  Hurlbert,  one  of  our  best  peach 
growers,  of  Lake  Co.,  O.,  says:  “Of  all 
the  varieties  of  peaches  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  there  is  none  that  compares  with 
the  ARCTIC  in  hardiness.  They  have 
never  failed  to  produce  a  full  crop  of 
nice,  large  yellow  free-stone  peaches, 
each  season,  since  the  trees  were  large 
enough  to  bear,  and  during  that*  time 
all  other  varieties  have  failed  several 
seasons.” 

These  peaches  can  be  obtained  only 
from  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O. 


FRUIT 

letles  right  here  inthe  nursery .  S< 


For  more  than  33  years  we  have  been  growing  all  kinds  and  varieties 
of  nursery  stock.  We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  guaran¬ 
tee  best  stock  at  lowest  prices.  Our  ■ 

_  _  fruit  trees  are  all  budded  and  we  test  var- 

nursery .  Send  for  Large  Illu  at  rated  Catalog  Free. 


feties  right  here 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


What?  Asparagus 

Palmetto,  Conovers  Colossal,  Barrs  Mainmotlli 


Prices  are  higher  each  season.  Plant  a  bed. 

Dretr**  Bjlipso»  Columbian  White.  Price  low’,  m  ■  ■  ■  ...  ma  .  ri 

Get  luj  free  catalogue  to  t  description.  AP  til  UP  «J  ■  OOllinSy  iflOOPGStOWIIj 


A  GOOD  CORN  PLANTER. 

means  a  good  crop,  and  easy  planting.  If  the  seed  Is  not 
properly  planted,  good  results  cannot  follow.  Our  Dalny 
single  Jtow  Planter  assures  uniformly  good  results. 
Equipped  with  runner  for  mellow  soils,  or  with  plow  for  harder 
soils,  if  desired.  Single  Concave  W  heel  or  Double 
Wheel**,  interchangeable,  just  as  ordered.  Made  with  or 
without  fertilizer  attachment.  Will  drop  corn,  beans,  etc.  at  de¬ 
sired  distances.  Convenient  lever  throws  in  or  out  of  gear.  Send 
for  large  general  catalogue  No.  12,  containing  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  garden  seeds,  tools,  farm  implements,  etc. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO.,  205  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Tkrakshiiv’  Time. 
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When  you  come  to  the  RUMELY,  Stop!!  That 
is  the  place  to  make  your  stand  if  you  are  interested 
in  threshing.  Why  do  we  exult  over  the  name? 
We  know,  and  you  know,  it  stands  for  a  success. 

W e  cover  the  ground  when  it  comes  to  threshing. 

The  New  Rvmely  Separator 

with  the  various  modern  attachments,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Its  specialties  are :  1.  Fast  threshing.  2.  Clean  threshing.  3.  Clean 
in  saving.  4.  Turning  grain  out  in  proper  form.  5.  Adaptability  to 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds.  6.  Simplicity  of  construction.  7. 
Durability.  Th®  Rvirrvely  Reexr-Gea.red  Tra-Ctiorv  Engine, 
with  the  above,  satisfies  the  thresh¬ 
er's  wants.  In  these  you  have  the 
best  product  of  our  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence;  the  one  perfect  threshing  outfit 
upon  the  market.  You 
should  have  our  catalog. < 

We  send  it  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

M.  RVMELY. 

CO., 

Lb  Porte,  Ind. 
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What  Ailed  the  Cherry  Tree. 

B.  B.,  Sardinia,  N.  T.—  Our  old  cherry  trees 
have  been  all  destroyed  by  black-knot,  cut 
and  burned.  We  are  just  beginning  a  new 
stand  of  sour  red  cherries;  no  disease  ap¬ 
parent  in  trees.  Last  year  while  in  full 
bloom  trees  were  full  of  black  flies,  re¬ 
sembling  black  ants  with  very  long  wings. 
The  result  was  a  full  set  of  fruit,  which 
dropped  continually  until  none  was  left  to 
ripen.  Were  flies  accountable  for  loss  of 
crop?  What  is  the  remedy? 

Ans. — The  black  flies  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  dropping  of  the  fruits.  They 
are  Bibio  flies,  which  developed  in  damp 
situations  from  maggots.  They  are  often 
very  numerous  in  orchards.  What  their 
object  is  I  do  not  know,  but  they  do  not 
injure  the  trees  or  fruits  in  any  way.  1 
am  unable  to  make  even  a  reasonable 
guess  at  what  caused  the  dropping  of 
the  cherries.  If  the  same  thing  occurs 
this  year,  notify  the  Geneva  or  Cornell 
Experiment  Stations  and  the  matter  will 
be  investigated  by  experts  at  once. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Mixing  Fertilizers  for  Trees. 

R.  H.,  Lake  Cushman,  Wash.— In  what  pro¬ 
portion  should  each  of  the  following  fer¬ 
tilizers  be  applied  to  young  pear  and  apple 
trees  just  commencing  to  bear:  Superphos¬ 
phate,  muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda, 
air-slaked  lime?  I  should  add  that  the  soil 
here  seems  to  be  very  sour,  since  moss 
grows  on  the  lawn  and  sorrel  flourishes 
discouragingly. 

An'S. — By  weight  four  parts  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  one  each  of  muriate  and 
nitrate  will  make  a  good  proportion.  The 
three  will  not  mix  well,  but  will  be  like¬ 
ly  to  “cake”  if  left  standing.  You  may 
put  the  potash  and  superphosphate  on  at 
any  time.  We  would  use  the  nitrate  in 
Spring.  Do  not  try  to  mix  the  lime  with 
the  others.  The  superphosphate  has 
been  made  available  to  plants  by  the  use 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  took  part  of  the 
lime  out  of  it.  To  put  lime  with  it 
again  will  undo  this  work,  for  the  lime 
will  unite  with  the  phosphoric  acid  or 
“revert”  it  so  that  it  will  not  be  so  solu¬ 
ble.  Soil  as  sour  as  that  you  describe 
needs  at  least  a  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre. 
It  should  be  harrowed  in  after  plowing. 

Whitewash  for  17 -Year  Locusts. 

G.  J.  T.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.— We  have  about 
100  acres  planted  with  York  Imperial  apple 
trees;  the  oldest  of  which  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  two  years.  We  are  dreading  the  coming 
of  the  17-year  locust  and  are  anxious  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  save  the  young 
trees.  Do  you  know  of  any  treatment  by 
which  we  can  at  least  lessen  the  damage? 
We  are  well  fixed  for  spraying,  and  have 
wondered  whether  there  might  be  some 
preparation,  not  injurious  to  the  tree,  that 
would  be  objectionable  to  the  locusts.  We 
understand  that  they  do  not  eat  the  bark, 
so  suppose  that  poison  would  be  of  no  avail. 

Ans. — All  recorded  experiments  with 
spraying  mixtures  have  been  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory  when  the  broods 
were  large.  Poisons,  oil  or  kerosene  have 
not  been  fully  effective.  Spraying  a 
heavy  coat  of  whitewash  on  the  tree* 
will  keep  the  locust  away  to  some  ex¬ 
tent — when  they  have  anything  else  to 
get  at.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
insects  do  not  like  to  sit  on  a  white  sur¬ 
face.  The  locusts  will  still  lay  their 
eggs,  however,  on  the  white  if  there  is 
no  other  place  for  them.  The  whitewash 
spraying  is  worth  a  trial,  and  no  harm 
can  come  from  it.  Spray  first  a  day  or 
two  after  the  locusts  are  first  heard  and 
again  in  about  three  weeks.  Try  to 
keep  the  trees  white. 

Grafting  Apple  and  Peach  Trees. 

A.  M.  S.,  West  Simsbury,  Conn.— 1.  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  top-graft  the  Wlnesap 
apple  to  Baldwin?  I  have  about  100  trees 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  trunks  are 
rather  slim  and  the  roots  seem  weak. 
They  are  on  well-cultivated  land,  and  are 
growing  finely,  but  the  fruit  is  too  small. 
2.  Is  it  possible  to  cleft-graft  the  peach 
when  three  years  old,  and,  if  so,  when? 

Ans. — 1.  Winesap  is  not  a  suitable 
apple  for  Connecticut,  and  the  trees 
never  should  have  been  planted  there. 
The  fruit  is  too  small  in  that  climate, 
owing  to  lack  of  proper  development. 
The  root  system  of  the  trees  of  this  va¬ 
riety  is  nearly  always  deficient  In  vigor 
and  ill  shaped.  Instead  of  grafting 
these  tree®  to  Baldwin,  I  would  prefer 


Sutton,  which  is  a  better  apple  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  good  in  every  other  way.  2. 
Peach  trees  cannot  be  grafted  success¬ 
fully  in  any  style  or  at  any  age.  I  have 
occasionally  grafted  one  that  grew,  but 
far  too  rarely  to  make  it  pay.  Budding 
can  be  done,  but  on  trees  three  years 
old  the  branches  should  be  cut  back  to 
stubs  the  coming  Spring  to  induce  a 
growth  of  young  sprouts  in  which  to 
insert  the  buds  next  Summer. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Large  Trade  in  Frogs. 

Several  Readers.— Tine  newspapers  report 
that  near  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  thousands  of  frogs 
are  bedded  In  the  mud  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  that  “hunters”  dig  them  out  and  ship 
large  quantities.  Is  there  any  truth  in 
this? 

Ans. — We  asked  one  of  our  readers  at 
Clyde  about  this  and  he  replies  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  express  agent  says  there  have 
been  shipped  2,500  pounds  from  Clyde 
at  30  cents  a  pound.  They  cut  holes  in 
the  ice  and  raked  the  frogs  up  by  the 
bushel.” 

Value  and  Use  of  Bat  Manure. 

J.  T.  N.,  Mountain  View,  Ark.— Has  bat 
manure  any  value  as  a  fertilizer?  If  so, 
what  crops  are  benefited  by  its  use? 
Should  it  be  applied  alone,  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  fertilizers,  and  what  others 
should  enter  the  combination? 

Ans. — Bat  manure  is  very  valuable, 
ranking  next  to  Peruvian  guano  of  all 
animal  manures.  Eastern  fertilizer  mix¬ 
ers  will  usually  pay  good  prices  for  it. 
Like  all  manures  of  this  class  it  is  rich 
in  nitrogen  and  quite  deficient  in  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid.  When  used 
alone  it  should  of  course  be  ground 
fine,  and  will  give  best  results  on  grass 
and  grain  and  garden  truck.  We  should 
mix  it  with  muriate  of  potash  and  acid 
phosphate.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
send  a  fair  sample  to  your  State  experi¬ 
ment  station  for  analysis.  This  will 
show  you  how  much  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate  you  should  use  with  it. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 


The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Win,  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


64  Tons  Per  Acre- 

I  That  is  what  one  customer  produced  last  I 
]  season  from  his  planting  of  our  wonderful  | 

EUREKA 

ENSILAGE  C0RN,1 

and  the  seed  cost  him  only  $i.  I 
It’s  the  result  of  ij;  years  rigid  I 
and  careful  selection  from  true  I 
Southern  Corn.  Grows  16  to  18  I 
ft.  high;  ears  heavily  and  is  in  I 
milk  by  cutting  time,  just  right  I 
for  the  Silo.  A  money  maker  it  I 
you  plant  it.  It  ©member  we  I 
control  entire  stock  of  genu*  [ 
ine  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn.  I 
I  Write beforeit’s  all  gone. Large  I 
new  catalog  of  seecis,  farm  and  I 
garden  implements  free. 

i  ROSS  BROTHERS,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Greatest  money  makeron  earthj  grows  0  INC  CM  (2 
anywhere;  booklet  and  seeds  mailed  uIIiulIiU 
lUc.  T.  R.  KENNEDY,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


41! 1  *  j* 

Vaughan’s 

Sweet  Peas 

Vaughan**  Seed  Store  lias  been  famous  for  2ft 
years  for  It,  Sweet  Peas.  They  have  been  our  prido 
and  specialty.  Our  collection  is  by  lar  the  finest 
in  America.  Thin  season  we  have  20  new  kinds, 
beside  u  large  ■■umber  of  older  varieties.  Write 
ns  n  postal  tor  catalogue  containing  a  full  des¬ 
cription  of  all. 

VAUGHAN’S 
PRIZE  MIXTURE . 

Contains  the  cream  of  all  the  latest  and  standard 
Sweet  Peas.  It  is  made  up  of  our  finest  variet  es, 
carefully  proportioned.  It  Is  the  best  General 
Mixture  that  money  and  experience  can  secure. 

2-lbs.,  #2.00;  1-lb.,  *1.10;  #-lb..8©CS  2-ozs.,  gOe; 
oz.,  15o;  pkt.,  10c,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store, 

84  Randolph  SI.,  CHICAGO.  14  Barclay  St„  NEW  YORK. 


As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Miller 
Melon,  Cory  Corn,  All  Season’s  Cabbage, 
tho  Hubbard  Squash,  and  a  score  o  f  other 
vegetables  that  are  now  raised  all  over 
the  United  States,  I  ofTer  the  public 
head-quarter’s  seed.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


SEEDS 


have  been  the  standard  of  excellence 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  were  awarded 
the  GOLD  MEDAL  both  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  and  Pan-American 
1001.  Our  101st  Annual  Catalogue  is  in 
every  respect  the  most  complete,  most 
reliable,  and  most  beautiful  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  Annuals. 

W rite  for  it.  We  mall  it  free. 


J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

>  (late  of  (5  John  Street) 

36  C0RTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Don’t  let  another  season  pass  without  planting 
VICK’S  SEEDS.  The  highest  quality  seeds  at  tho 
most  reasonable  price.  Vick’s  Seeds  are  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  because  the  most  productive. 

VICK’S 

Farmer’s  Handbook 

A  complete,  reliable  and  valuable  reference  book, 
which  tells  all  about  the  culture  and  care  of  crops,  prep¬ 
aration  of  land,  fertilizing  and  spraying  for  fungas  and 
insects,  etc. — a  25c  book,  will  be  sent  to  you  for  10c  if  I 
you  mention  this  paper,  and  we  will  send  with  it,  free, 
VICK’S  Garden  and  Floral  Guide*  splendidly 
illustrated  and  full  of  information  that  will  help  you, 
whether  you  plant  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS. 

Box  15 98--  Rochester,  N,  Y* 


SEEDS 


Knolvn  and  solvn 
Ivhereber  good  crops 
are  grolvn . 

Sold  everywhere. 

1902  Annual  FREE. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO. 

Detroit, 

Mloh. 


OATS 

Pure  seed:  best  clover;  Timothy;  four  best  field 
corns.  Description.  One  sample  free;  more  lc.  each. 
30  kinds  Potatoes,  Beans,  Raspberries,  Barred  Kocks, 
Evergreen  Corn  mailed  for  60  hills,  postage  5c. 

8.  J. SMITH  POTATO  FARM,  Box  B,  Manchester, N.Y 


If  It’s  trees  you  want  write  for  free  Catalogue’of 
MAUTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wood’s  Seeds. 


The  Famous 
Forage  Crop 
and  Soil 
Improvers. 


Co®  Peas. 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  for  these  and  all 
Southern  specialties,  including  Soja  Beans, 
Velvet  Beans,  Pearl  or  Cat- tail  Millet,  Teosinte 
Bermuda  Grass,  Ensilage  Corn,  Spanish  Pea¬ 
nuts,  Chufas,  Sorghums,  etc. 

Write  for  prices,  and  our  interesting  Catalogue 
giving  full  information  about  these  crops. 

T.  W,  WOOD  &  SONS,  -  Richmond,  Va.^ 


Beardlesa  Barley 

la  prodigally  prolific,  yield¬ 
ing  in  1901  for  Mr.  Wells, 
Orleans  Co.,  New  York,  109 
bushels  per  acre.  Does  well 
everywhere.  That  pays. 

20th  Century  Oats. 

The  oat  marvel,  producing 
from  200  to  300  bus.  per  acre. 
Balzer’n  Oats  are  war¬ 
ranted  to  produce  great 
yields.  The  U.  S.  Ag.  Dept, 
calls  them  the  very  best! 
That  pays. 

Three  Eared  Corn. 

200  to  250  bus.  per  acre,  is 
extremely  profitable  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  of  corn.  Salzer’s 
■eeda  produce  everywhere. 

Marvel  Wheat 

yielded  in  30  States  last  year 
over  40  bus.  per  aere.  We  also 
have  the  celebrated  Macca- 
ronl Wheat* which  yielded 
ou  our  farms  63  but.  per  acre. 
That  pay  a. 

Speltz. 

Greatest  cereal  fpod  on 
earth— 80  bus.  grain  and  4 
tom  magnificent  hay  per 
acre.  Thut  pays. 

Victoria  Rape 

makes  it  possible  to  grow 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  at  a 
cost  of  but  lc  a  lb.  Marvel¬ 
ously  prolific,  does  well 
everywhere.  That  pays. 

Bromus  Inermls. 

Most  wonderful  grass  of 
the  ceutury.  Produces  6  tons 
of  hay  and  lots  and  lots  of 
pasturage  besides  per  acre. 
Grows  wherever  toil  is 
found.  8ulzer’g  seed  is 
warrauted.  That  pays. 

SI  0.00  for  10c. 

We  wish  you  to  try  our 
great  farm  seeds,  hence 
offer  to  send  10  farm  teed 
'  samples,  containing  Thousand 
Headed  Kale,  Teosinte,  Rape, 

’  Alfalfa,  Speltz,  etc.  (fully  worth 
r$10.00to  get  a  start)  together  with 
our  great  catalog,  for  10c  postage. 


S 


FMn  for  circular  of  the  new  late 
CR1I  grape,  MEItCERON.  A 
Special  Offer  to  It.  N.-Y.  readers. 

T  C.  FOSTER,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Success 
with  Seeds 

Good  seed  brings  good 
results.  The  sowing  of 

ARLINGTON 

Tested  Seeds 

^always  results  in  the  reaping  of  a  Rich  Harvest. 
Send  for  Kawson’s  Seed  Book  for  1902— descriptive^ 
k  kand  pictorial —  free. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  «fc  CO., 

18-18  Faneutl  Hull  8q., 

Boston,  Mass. 


IS  KING ! 

Ill  Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  Postal 
Card  and  I  will  send  you  sample  of 

BUCKBEE’S 

Great  Money-Making  Corn, 

together  with  our  Beautiful  and  instructive 
Seed  anil  IMant  Kook*  'Fells  all  about 
the  best  varieties  of  Corn  and  everything 
ofi ntercst in  seeds;  how  to  grow  them  for 
profit,  etc. 

CDCCV  If  you  writ©  to-day  and 
intti  Mention  thin  Paper. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

Rockford  Seed  Harms, 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Dept.  L-71. 


John  ASalzer  Seed  Co.LAw?sSSE 


This  Marvelous  Extra  Early  Potato  originated  bf 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.  Ltd 
Box  42 .  bay  CITY,  BICH. 

Largest  growers  of  seed  potatoes  In  America.  30  best 
varieties.  Northern  Grown  always  best.  Blight  proof, 
enormous  yielders,  highest  quality.  Lowest  price  for 

lb.,  bbl.,  or  carload.  Elegant  100-page  Bargain  Seed 
-  -  |  for(tt  . 


Catalogue  FREE.  Write  ; 


t  today. 


BURPEE’S  SEEDS 

M.  W  NEVER  BEFORE  have  we  introduced  such  SUPERB  NOVELTIES  of 

unusual  merit.  Six  choicest  Vegetables  and  five  finest  Flowers  are  shown 
painted  from  nature,  others  illustrated  from  photographs  and  all  honestly  described  in 
BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1902.  This  "leading  American  Seed  Catalogue”  is 

mailed  FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  buy.  Write  to-day,  a  postal  card  will  do. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 


Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Catalogues  for  1902. 

[CONTINUED.] 

Chas.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y.— Price  list 
of  potatoes  grown  for  seed;  four  pages. 

D.  S.  Lake,  Shenandoah,  Iowa.— Whole¬ 
sale  trade  list  of  Shenandoah  Nurseries; 
16  pages. 

H.  H.  Aultfather,  Minerva,  O.— Price 
list  of  berry  packages  and  small  fruit 
plants;  four  pages. 

William  Toole,  Baraboo,  Wis.— Guide  to 
Pansy  Culture;  17  pages.  An  excellent 
monograph  on  pansy  culture  and  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  flower  seeds  and  plants. 

Keene  &  Foulk,  Flushing,  N.  Y.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  Bloodgood  Nurseries;  64  pages, 
illustrated.  Devoted  to  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  plants.  A  fine  collection 
is  offered. 

J.  H.  Tryon,  Willoughby,  O.— Price  list 
of  grapevines  and  small  fruits;  four  pages. 
A  number  of  well  selected  “Dollar  Collec¬ 
tions”  are  offered  as  well  as  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties. 

J.  E.  Hutton  &  Son,  Conyngham,  Fa.— 
Price  list  of  vegetable  and  flower  plants; 
24  pages.  This  is  a  very  safe  and  well- 
chosen  collection  of  varieties  for  farmers 
and  market  gardeners. 

L.  J.  Weaver  &  Sons,  McClure,  O.— Cir¬ 
cular  of  improved  farm  seeds;  eight  pages. 
Some  very  promising  varieties  of  beard¬ 
less  barley,  field  corn  and  other  grains  as 
well  as  seed  potatoes  are  offered. 

Henry  E.  Burr,  East  Orange,  N.  J. — 
“What  Can  Be  Done.”  A  beautiful  book¬ 
let  showing  by  handsome  illustrations 
what  has  been  done  by  the  landscape  de¬ 
partment  of  Mr.  Burr’s  nurseries. 

The  Butler  &  Jewell  Co.,  Cromwell, 
Conn.— Catalogue  of  Cromwell  Nurseries; 
32  pages.  A  small  but  neat  and  Instructive 
catalogue  listing  a  choice  selection  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  plants.  Many 
late  novelties  are  included. 

Pinehurst  Nurseries,  Pinehurst,  N.  C.— 
Wholesale  trade  list  of  woody  and  her¬ 
baceous  ornamental  plants.  A  most  inter¬ 
esting  list  with  many  rare  specialties. 
Seeds  and  young  trees  are  offered  of  the 
rare  Silver  Cork  flr,  Abies  Arizonica. 

W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  O.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits,  seed  potatoes  and 
garden  seeds;  40  pages,  colored  cover 
showing  the  stupendous  possibilities  of  a 
$5  fruit  garden.  A  full  list  of  varieties 
suited  for  commercial  purposes. 

Paragon  Nut  &  Fruit  Co.,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa. — Circular  of  chestnut  grafting  wood; 
four  pages;  wood  of  five  Spanish  varieties, 
seven  Japan,  five  French  and  one  Ameri¬ 
can  are  offered  as  well  as  grafted  trees  of 
Paragon,  which  on  the  whole  is  the  safest 
variety  to  plant. 

E.  E.  Wheeler,  Bridgeport,  Conn.— Cat¬ 
alogue  of  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants;  76  pages; 
colored  cover  and  inserts.  A  large  and 
comprehensive  collection.  The  Alpha  extra 
early  cabbage  and  P.  T.  Barnum  Jumbo 
pansies  are  novelties  of  the  season.  South- 
port  Globe  onion  seeds  are  the  great  spec¬ 
ialty. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
—Catalogue  of  seeds;  104  pages.  This  cat¬ 
alogue  of  “True  Blue”  seeds  now  comes 
out  in  a  flaming  red  cover.  An  immense 
collection  of  seeds  is  listed.  Several  new 
tomatoes,  hybrids  of  the  well-known  Honor 
Bright,  are  offered  as  novelties,  and  some 
other  varieties  introduced  by  competitors 
are  disparaged.  A  large  and  interesting 
annual. 

Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Pa. 
—Catalogue  of  fruit  and  rare  ornamental 
trees  and  plants;  72  pages  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated.  One  of  the  most  accurate  and  re¬ 
liable  nursery  lists  published.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  are  characteristic,  yet  very  con¬ 
densed,  giving  approximate  heights  of  the 
various  trees  and  shrubs  and  their  adapt¬ 
ability  for  different  situations.  Much  val¬ 
uable  information  as  to  pruning  and  plant¬ 
ing  is  given.  _ 


Varying  Views  About  Timber. 

Cut  in  Summer.— Tell  H.  M.  S.,  of  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.,  to  cut  his  hickory  timber  in 
July  and  peel  the  bark  off  it,  and  he  will 
never  be  troubled  with  Powder-post  beetle 
or  any  other  insect.  The  timber  will  also 
last  longer,  cut  as  above.  I  have  seen 
hickory  rails  nearly  eaten  up  by  the  worms 
when  cut  in  Winter,  but  never  saw  any 
damage  done  when  made  in  Summer  and 
peeled  during  50  years’  experience. 

Indiana.  thomas  j.  ward. 

As  I  have  had  a  large  quantity  of  second 
growth  hickory  spoiled  by  the  Powder-post 
beetle  I  have  given  the  matter  over  30 
years  of  study,  and  have  found  that  timber 
cut  when  the  sap  is  all  taken  up  by  the 
growing  vegetation,  when  the  bark  will  not 
peel,  when  the  new  annular  ring  next  to 
the  bark  has  hardened,  or  about  the  last 
of  August  or  the  first  of  September,  owing 
somewhat  to  early  or  late  season,  is  the 
only  safe  rule  to  adopt  in  cutting  hickory. 
Clark  Corners,  0.  h,  s.  d. 


If  H.  M.  S.,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  will 
cut  hickory  when  the  “rye  is  in  the  bloom,” 
which  will  be  in  June  when  the  sap  runs, 
I  do  not  think  the  worms  will  trouble  it. 
In  some  years’  experience  in  getting  out 
wagon  stock  for  the  California  trade  this 
was  the  time  selected  for  cutting  hickory, 
not  only  to  prevent  worms  getting  in,  but 
the  wood  is  tougher  and  more  durable.  The 
bark  must  be  removed.  G.  c.  s. 

Pattenburg,  N.  J. 

February  Full  Moon.— An  old  man  who 
made  a  business  of  making  ax-handles  told 
me  he  always  cut  his  ax-handle  timber  in 


sible  with  a  basswood  cut  any  other  time 
Logs  cut  in  full  moon  in  February  are  verj 
apt  to  quarter  check  unless  sawed  imme 


each  end. 
New  York. 


H.  J.  E. 


and  reread  so  much  about  the  good  quali 
ties  of  the  Kieffer  pear  that  I  conclude! 
to  plant  a  pear  orchard  and  began  same 


me,  or  shall  I  have  to  go  it  “blind”  and 
learn  from  experience  how  much  faith  to 


grind? 
Blanco,  Pa. 


directions,— Adv. 


J.  S.  R. 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILUNGS 

Is  the  latest,  and  It  drops  For  CORN, 

at  twelve  different  BEANS,  PEAS 

stances.  X  and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 

Made  only  by 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  54  Market  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

BEFORE  BUYING  SK" 

A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  glv- 

.  ■  lng  full  de¬ 

scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  Oweg«,N.Y. 


GREAT  SEED  OEEER 

to  introduce 

HASKINS  SEEDS 

to  thousands  who  have  never  used  them, 
we  will  send  one  packet  of  each  of  the  following 
grand  varieties;  Beet— Early  Eclipse.  Cabbage- 
Mammoth  Drumhead.  Carrot— Long  Orange.  Cu¬ 
cumber— Improved  Long  green.  Lettuce  Prize 
Head.  Nasturtium.  Onion— Danver’s  Yellow 
Globe  Radish- Scarlet  Turnip.  Sweet  Peas. 
Turnip— Purple  Top  White  Globe. 

All  lo  Packets  for  Only  10  Cents. 

and  each  customer  gets  our  large  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  for  1902  Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mall  with 
10c  to  W.  .J.  HASKINS  &  CO.,  140  Court  Street, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

If  it’s  trees  you  want  write  for  free  Catalogue  of 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

American  Gardening 

10  Sample  Copies,  separate  Issues,  lOe. 

Published  at  136  Liberty  St,  New  York. 


All  harness,  old  or  new,  is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  use  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Raves 
many  times  its  cost  by  improved  appearances  and  in  the  cost 
of  repairs.  Sold  everywhere  In  cans— all  sizes. 

U&de  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


1 

i  1  ftDllfCC  New  Early  Yellow  DCIOU 
UimTCd  FREESTONE  rCAUll 

I  Price  list  free.  W.  J.  GRAVES,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 

r  1 

r  |  TDECQ  1— Wholesale  Prices,  11  worth  up.  Send 
'  |  IriLLO  1  toG.  C.  STONE’S  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
i  1  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  for  80-pp.  Catalogue.  Established 

1  35  years.  8ecure  varieties  now;  pay  In  Spring. 

I 

5  1  pi  MUTC—  Strawberry,  Cabbage,  Tomato.  Pep- 
|  ■  LHH  1  O  per,  Sweet  Potato,  Cauliflower,  Celery 

1  and  Egg  Plant.  Asparagus  Roots.  Catalogue  free. 

3  I  CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON.  Cheswold,  Del. 

t  I 

Plants  and  Trees 

1  berry.  13,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  Cumberland  Kasp- 
I  berry  Plants  at  $2  per  100;  Kansas  Blackcap.  $6  per 

1  1,000;  Strawberry  Plants  as  low  as  $1.25  per  1,000  and 

1  up.  My  stock  is  fine.  Catalogue  free. 

1  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 

1  \TF1F  PD  A  lYP-Wonderful  McPIKE.  Also 
|  [l  I’l  vV  ItIYAi  Li  a11  varieties,  new  and  old. 

|  *******  **  SILAS  WILSON,  Atlantic,  la. 

/Y D1PF  VI IVFQ  Our  Portland,  N.Y. 

|  1  w-tyfAF  Ei  ¥  Ill  EiO  Grape  Nurseries,  in 

|  “’the  center  of  the  famous  Fredonia  Grape 

|  Belt,  produce  the  finest  grape  vines  in  the 

world.  Prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  reputable 

1  grower.— STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana.  Mo.,  Portland,  N.  Y 

Asparagus  Roots. — OneaDd  two  years 

|  old.  Choice  Stock  from  French  Seed. 

MATHIS  &  CARTER,  Blackville,  8.  C. 

I  ATIVK  EVERGREENS— Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitas, 

|  American  Spruce,  6  to  12  in.  $4  per  1,000;  White 

1  Pine  amd  Hemlock,  $5  per  1,000.  Transplanted  Ever- 
1  greens,  lowest  prices.  Write  for  Price  List. 

MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

1  Rasnherrv  plants,  c.  c.  nash, 

1  RaspUCl  I  y  Three  K1vers.  Mich. 

Strawberry  Plants,  116  varieties,  In  1, 12, 100  lots. 

I  T?  aspberry  Plants  $5  per  1,000,  Eggs  $1  per  15;  Buff 

1  **■  and  Barred  Rocks;  Buff  and  Golden  Wyandottes; 

I  R*  C.  Brown,  8.  C.  White  .Leghorns.  Circular  free. 

I  A.  B.  KATKAMIKR,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

1  MW  DAIII  ~~New  strawberry,  the  flower  of 

1  UUm  1  HU  fa  the  world;  6  berries  filled  a  quart 

1  box  last  June.  Listfree.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla,  N.  J. 

1  CTDAlKfQEDDV  PLANTS.  Best  new  and 

|  O  1  ftHVTDEnVl  I  Standard  kinds. 

Catalogue  free.  B.  KING,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  tSS; 

1  Leading  market  varieties.  Listfree.  Try  us  and  save 

1  money.  A.  W.  ROOT  &  BRO.,  East  Petersburg,  Pa 

I 

1  QTRAWRFRRY  PlantslhatBr0W;  produce  fine 

I  01  LIMIT  ULrin  1  crops  of  fruit,  true  to  name 

1  Seed  Corn.  Asparagus  Roots,  Raspberry  and  Black- 
1  berry  Plants.  Cat.  free.  J.  W,  Hall,  Marlon  Sta.,  Md. 

Strawberry  plants  by  mail  or  express, 

|  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition.  The  best 

1  money  and  labor  can  produce.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  B.  YOCKEY,  Paulton,  Pa. 

1  ^trau/horrioc — Por  earLeBt  and  best  plant  Lady 
|  Oil  QnUBI  I  ICO  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success. 
j  I  also  grow  tor  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy,  Sample  and 

I  Excelsior.  All  plants  from  1901  beds. 

E.  W.  JKNKIN8,  Dover,  Del. 

I  “Strawberry  Plants  that  Crow” 

Standard  Sorts,  $1.75  to  $ 3.25  per  M.  Catalogue, 

1  with  Cultural  Instructions.  Free.  C.  W.  WHITTEN, 

1  Strawberry  Specialist,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

The  Best 
Farmer’s  Garments 

made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots56, 

57  or  58,  in  stripes— or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key- 
Btone  goods,  send  his  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


THADK  M  ARK  REGISTERED. 


Business  Plants  for 
Business  Farmers 

Write  for  Catalog  of  transplanted  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Celery,  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants,  etc. 
We  raise  first-class  plants  for  the  convenience  of 
the  man  who  plants  for  profit.  Express  charges 
prepaid. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


APPLE  SUGGESTIONS 

Select  the  kind  of  trees  that  will  make 
^  money  for  you.  Here  are  some :  York  I  in  pc- r- 
u;  Sal,  strong, hardv,  good  bearer,  good  keeper. 

Ken  Bavin,  the  best  market  apple  grown  ; 
W highly  colored,  very  popular.  Troes  bard/ 
^  and  productive.  Jtaldunn,  Wealthy,  Winc*ap% 
Jonathan,  and  m&nj  others,  also  peaclLPoar*,flto., 
described  In  our  new  catalog.  It’s  free.  Write  for  It. 

Harrison's  Nurseries,  Box  29  Berlin,  ad. 


FINE  NURSERY  STOCfiffiSnS-S: 

Fruit  Land.  Free  from  disease,  true  to  name.  We 
have  a  choice  lot  of  different  varieties  of  Peach 
Trees,  Two-Year-Old  Kieffer  Pear  Trees,  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Write  for  prices  Dover  Nurseries. 

E.  H.  ATKINSON.  Dover,  Del. 


Anybody  can  do  this  by  buying 
them  direct  from  our  nurseries. 
All  kinds  and  varieties  at  lowest 
prices.  We  have  150  acres  of 
trees,  vines  and  plants.  We  know 
what  is  needed  and  we  grow  it. 
We  sell  to  the  same  people 
over  and  over.  That  will  be  your 
experience  if  you  give  us  a  trial 
order.  Large  new  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Write  to-dav. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  New  York. 


Dwyer’s 
Nurseries 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Landscape  Gardening 
and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading 
Specialty.  Write  now  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illu¬ 
strated  Catalogue.  We  send  it  postpaid  free  on  application. 
Ask  for  any  information  you  are  in  need  of  on  horticulture. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SOI V, 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


We  Ask  for  Your  Business 

not  because  we  are  the  “  oldest”,  not  because  we  are  the  “largest”,  not  because  we  are 
the  “cheapest”,  for  we  are  none  of  these,  but  wc  ask  for  your  business  cmi  the  merits  of 
the  trees  we  offer,  and  because  j«u  need  the  best  and  the  safest  trees  that  money  ran 
buy.  We  have  no  fake  “wholesale”  prices,  and  cannot  save  you  half  your  money  now, 
but  our  trees  will  save  you  trouble  and  disappointment  at  fruiting  time. 

The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  °  '  ’ 


TREES 


$8  PER  100. 


APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  Fumigated.  All  kindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  w  hole- 
sal*  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  sendlisiof  wants 
for  special  price.  Address,  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


NURSERY STOCK 

Thoroughly  Fumigated,  with  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas. 

We  have  a  full  line  and  make  a  specialty  of  selling  direct  to  the  planter.  We  therefore  study  his 
wants.  We  advise  young,  thrifty  stock  and  1-year  old  trees  to  plant  is  our  hobby.  Try  some  of 
them  and  be  convinced.  Send  for  our  free  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  nursery  stock. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Rhubarb  Questions.— Would  it  do  to 
place  rhubarb  roots  in  spent  mushroom 
beds  for  forcing?  Roots  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  repeated  freezing.  How  close 
can  I  place  them?  Must  the  beds  be 
highly  fertilized?  j.  e. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  spent  beds  will  be  all  right,  but 
should  be  firmed  down  until  somewhat 
solid.  If  the  soil  and  roots  are  still 
frozen  so  that  they  are  compact,  set  the 
clumps  right  into  the  beds.  If  the  soil 
is  off  the  roots  so  that  they  are  now  bare 
set  them  down  into  the  soil  and  fill  up 
spaces.  If  there  is  still  heat  in  the  beds, 
less  heat  from  above  will  be  required. 
Fifty  degrees  of  heat  will  insure  a  heav¬ 
ier  yield  and  perhaps  better  quality  than 
a  higher  degree;  but,  of  course,  the  crop 
will  mature  more  slowly,  in  general,  a 
low  temperature  will  prolong  growth 
and  increase  the  yield,  while  the  reverse 
will  be  true  of  high  temperature.  Set 
the  roots  closely  together,  leaving  only 
occasional  narrow  paths  in  which  to 
walk.  If  the  soil  is  off  and  roots  are 
bare,  fill  up  with  soil  and  water  the  beds. 
A  liberal  supply  of  liquid  cow  or  horse 
manure  will  no  doubt  increase  the  yield, 
but  most  growers  depend  on  vigor  of  the 
plants  and  previous  heavy  fertilizing  for 
the  forced  crop. 

Onions.— I  have  grown  Prizetaker  onion 
seed  in  greenhouse,  transplanting  to  open 
ground  for  10  successive  years.  The  first 
few  years  I  had  exceptionally  fine  crops; 
but  later  on  the  onions  grew  flat  and  un¬ 
shapely,  dividing  into  two  or  three  parts, 
i  have  grown  them  on  the  same  soil,  a 
deep  swamp  muck  with  clay  subsoil,  which 
grows  fine  round  onions.  Last  year  I  had 
a  fair  crop  of  Danvers.  Does  cutting 
back  the  tops  have  a  tendency  to  make 
them  divide,  or  have  I  been  unfortunate 
in  getting  poor  seed?  w.  m. 

Bay  County,  Mich. 

W.  M.  does  not  give  previous  treatment 
of  soil  as  to  manures  or  fertilizers  used; 
but  the  continuous  cropping  to  onions 
is  a  serious  tax  upon  the  soil  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  An  analysis  by  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Experiment  Station  with  White 
Globe  onions  showed  that  800  bushels 
per  acre  (which  is  often  grown)  would 
remove  from  the  soil  60.48  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  20.61  pounds  of  potash,  and 
46.82  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  This 
drain  upon  the  soil  must  in  some  way 
be  compensated  for,  to  avoid  final  soil 
exhaustion.  Well-preserved  barnyard 
manure  in  heavy  applications  will  be  an 
all-around  equalizer,  but  this  may  well 
be  supplemented  by  200  to  400  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  three  or  more  applica¬ 
tions,  the  first  previous  to  transplanting, 
and  other  applications  to  follow  during 
season  of  growth.  Ashes  in  heavy  appli¬ 
cations  will  correct  a  lack  of  potash,  and 
also  be  beneficial  as  to  lime;  200  to  300 
pounds  of  muriate  would  substitute  for 
the  ashes,  but  in  that  locality  might  be 
more  expensive.  Bone  meal,  300  to  400 
pounds  per  acre,  would  be  beneficial  if 
there  is  lack  of  phosphate.  All  these 
should  be  applied  as  topdressing  and 
worked  into  the  soil  before  transplant¬ 
ing  the  onions.  Hog  or  poultry  manure 
will  also  aid  in  correcting  these  deficien¬ 
cies.  Experiments  with  small  plots 
would  doubtless  be  very  profitable,  and 
would  also  explain  the  difficulty  if  the 
soil  is  at  fault.  Upon  each  of  three  plots 
use  nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphoric  acid 
alone,  then  on  a  fourth  plot  combine  all, 
and  note  the  results.  The  chief  diffi¬ 
culty.  however,  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
misfortune  of  poor  seed.  This  is  a  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  trouble  in  all  varieties  of 
seeds,  but  doubly  true  as  to  onion  seed. 
Try  some  of  the  most  reliable  seedsmen 
who  make  a  specialty  of  Prizetaker  seed, 
state  your  difficulty  and  they  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  able  to  give  you  genuine  seed. 
Cutting  back  the  tops  would  not  cause 
the  onions  to  divide;  at  least,  in  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  or  experience  goes. 

Sprayer,  Asparagus,  Strawberries.— 

1.  I  wish  to  buy  a  small  sprayer  that  will 
answer  for  all  purposes,  fruit  trees,  shrub¬ 
bery,  Paris-green  on  potatoes,  etc.,  dur¬ 
able  yet  not  too  expensive;  one  that  will 
handle  all  kinds  of  spraying  material  with 
equal  facility.  Where  can  it  be  obtained? 

2.  What  variety  of  asparagus  is  best  for 

this  section,  1.650  feet  elevation,  having 
clay  soil,  hot  moist  Summers,  with  cool 
nights?  How  is  Giant  Argenteuil?  3. 
What  strawberries  are  best  suited  for 
home  use.  early,  medium  and  late,  flavor, 
vigor  and  good  cropping  qualities  import¬ 
ant  elements?  e.  e.  e. 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

1.  For  an  ali-purpose  sprayer  1  should 
prefer  a  knapsack  to  those  that  have  to 
be  carried  by  hand.  I  know  of  no  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  work  Bordeaux  or  other 
mixtures  into  which  lime  enters,  or 
Paris-green  and  water,  entirely  satis¬ 
factorily.  There  may  be  such,  but  I  do 
not  know  them.  However,  the  use  of 
these  mixtures  is  a  necessity,  and  the 
difficulties  must  be  minimized  by  care 
in  preparing  the  mixtures,  using  the  best 


obtainable  machine,  and  proper  care  of 
it  both  before  and  after  using.  Before 
using  the  lime  mixtures,  all  parts  of  the 
pump  or  nozzles  that  come  in  contact 
with  the  mixtures  should  be  thoroughly 
oiled  with  sweet  oil,  and  all  parts  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  as  soon  as  work 
is  finished.  There  are  several  good 
makes,  and  the  best  advice  1  can  give 
is  to  write  to  some  or  all  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  With  their  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogues  and  a  careful  study 
of  your  own  needs  you  will  not  go  wrong. 

2.  For  asparagus  in  your  heavy  clay 
soil,  you  will  need  to  look  very  carefully 
to  the  drainage.  The  Giant  Argenteuil 
while  highly  spoken  of  in  some  portions 
of  the  South,  is  still  comparatively  new. 
and  not  so  thoroughly  tested  as  some 
other  varieties.  The  Palmetto  is  of 
southern  origin,  and  is,  I  think,  the 
nearest  rust-proof  of  any.  That  doubt¬ 
less  would  succeed  equally  as  well  as 
arty.  Why  not  try  both? 

3.  As  to  strawberries,  that  is  proble¬ 
matical  and  experience  will  be  your 
safest  guide.  Our  best  varieties  here 
might  prove  nearly  or  quite  useless  in 
your  locality;  then,  too,  soil  conditions 
enter  largely  into  the  question.  To  start 
with,  your  safest  guide  will  be  to  con¬ 
sult  practical  growers  with  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  climatic  and  soil  con¬ 
ditions  as  you  have. 

Potato  Peelings. — A  neighbor  re¬ 
cently  offered  me  their  potato  and  vege¬ 
table  peelings  provided  I  would  take 
them.  As  an  encouragement  to  her  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  1  offered  to  pay  her  whenever 
she  would  bring  them  to  me  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Thus  I  receive  the  peelings  and 
the  little  girl  receives  her  pay,  and  I  get 
more  than  the  worth  of  my  money.  The 
point  is,  that  they  have  a  large  family 
dependent  upon  the  labor  of  the  father, 
who  earns  fair  wages.  But  they  pay 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  for  the 
potatoes,  and  I  estimate  that  I  get  fully 
one-fourth  of  the  best  portions  of  the 
potatoes  in  the  peelings.  My  wife  re¬ 
marks  that  the  best  kind  of  missionary 
work  that  woman  could  do  would  be  to 
learn  how  to  peel  potatoes  properly  and 
then  teach  her  girls  the  same  lesson. 
She  says  it  is  breeding  trouble  for  the 
future  homes  and  husbands  of  those 
girls,  and  I  too  fear  so.  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


Large  Hay  Crops. 

TOOLS  USED  BY 


GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 


(Turk's  Double- Action 
Cutaway  Harrow 
will  easily  more  15,000  tons 
of  eurth  one  foot  in  a  day. 


Clark's  8  -  foot  Leveling  ami 
Smoothing  Harrow;  with  it  the 
surface  can  be  made  as  true  as  a 
mill  pond. 

Clark’s  Sulky  Disk  Flow.  The 
“31"  Plow  turns  a  furrow  4  to  11 
inches  deep  by  lt>  to  19  inches  wide. 


J.  H.  HALE'S 

Favorite  Orchard  Tools 


Clark's  California  Sr. 

Orchard  Flow  and 
Harrow, 

plows  a  furrow  three  feet 
wide,  six  feet  to  the  right  of  the  pole. 


Clark's  Extension  A6 
Cutaway  Harrow,  made 
in  12  sizes,  by  the 


$2.50  Cash 

will  buy  the  BEST  Dutton  Knife 
Grinder  EVER  MADE. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


Send  your  name  and  address  and  75c. 
aud  I  will  mailyou,  postpaid,  onedozen  mixed  choice 
dowering  Ganna  Roots.  A  variety  of  colors. 

A.  B.  Campbell,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


Seed  Oats.— White  Scottish  Chief,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  producers  known.  Order  at  once.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  *1.10  bn.  J.  E.  Davidson,  Kipton,  Ohio. 


Thielmanns — The  Seedsmen — carry  a 
full  line  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds 
Onion  Seed  a  specialty  Write  to-day 
for  their  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices. 

THE  THIELMANN  SEED  CO., 

ERIE,  PA. 


A  Record  Breaker 

The  Marie  Strawberry  will  bear  as 
many  bushels  as  the  oldCreeent,and  la  as  large  as 
the  Cumberland.  The  ideal  straw  berry.  The 
berry  is  good  shape,  dark  crimson  in  color,  fleah 
dark,  and  quality  firat-class.  Makea  plenty  of 
good  runners, free  from  disease.  Catalogof  every¬ 
thing  for  the  orchard  and  garden  mailed  free. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  28  Barilo,  Md. 


I  will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism. 

No  Pay  Until  You  Know  It. 

After  2,000  experiments,  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six  battles 
of  Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for 
every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  I  claim  pay 
your  druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn’t 
I  will  pay  him  myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that 
can  affect  rheumatism  with  but  a  few 
doses  must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of 
danger.  I  use  no  such  drugs.  It  is  folly 
to  take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how 
impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I  know  it 
and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have  cured  tens 
of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  way,  and 
my  records  show  that  39  out  of  40  who 
get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  Let  me  send  you  an  order  for  the 
medicine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it 
won’t  harm  you  anyway.  If  it  cures, 
pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that  entirely  to  you. 
I  will,  mail  you  a  book  that,  tells  how  I 
do  it.  Address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
aud  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising'  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
buiKiles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT- FERRIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Fruit. 

Its  quality  influences 
the  selling  price. 
Profitable  fruit 
growing  insured  only 
when  enough  actual 

Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quantity  nor 
good  quality  possible 
without  Potash. 


Write  for  our  free  books 
giving  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


STAR* 


SUCCEED  \mEke 
Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Br  *  Fret.  Result  of  T6  years'  experience, 


Whiton’s  White  Mammoth  Potato. 


outylelded  all  others  at 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  in 
1899.  Enormous  y  lei  der; 
quality  line.  Circular  free. 
Originated  and  for  sale  by 
W.  W.  WHITON, 
Box  3.  Wakeman.  Ohio 


PA1.1A  _  a  FREE.— Send  five  Potato  Growers’ 
■  OlfliOBS  names  aud  10c.  for  postage  and 
packing,  and  we  will  send  three  potatoes:  Steuben, 
20th  Century  and  Pan-American.  Catalogue  of  300 
varieties  free.  Hiler  Bros  ,  Box  5,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes— E.Bovee,  E.  Mich.,  E.  Harvest  Acme, 
Sunlight,  No.  Beauty, 4  bu.  bhl.,  *5.  Gem  of  Aroo¬ 
stook.  Green  Mt.,  Million  Dollar,  Hammond’s  Won¬ 
derful,  Carman  No.  3.  S.  W.  Raleigh,  4  bu.  bbl..  $4. 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


CppH  Pfitntnpc  —Best  Varieties,  grown 
I  UlatUCo.  and  packed  under  my 
personal  supervision.  They  are  pure  and  unmixed. 
Write  for  Annual  List.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Fairvlew 
Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 


for  Sale  — sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh,  choice  and  true  to 
name,  *1  per  bushel,  f.  o.  o.  NEW  YORK  PEERLESS 
FARM,  Lyons,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


Set  with  the 


NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER 


save  the  grower  expense.  Abso-' 
lutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Pruning  Shears  also  a  Specialty. 

NAGLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Mountain  Potatoes,  good  keep¬ 
ers,  quality  excellent.  Pk.  50  cents;  bush.  *1.05; 
bbl.*t.  S.  J.  EMERSON  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


KKD  POTATOES— Wholesale  prices  on  early  ship¬ 
ments.  Best  early  and  late  varieties.  Catalogue. 
W.  K.  1MB3  SEED  CO.,  Capac,  Mich. 


Potatoes — Bovee, Carman, Cobbler,  Harvest,  Hebron, 
Ohio,Rose.Queen.85  kinds.  C.W. Ford, Fishers,  N.Y. 


(J!  _  »*l A—1  raise  berries  for  the  money  I  can  get 
*  IcHlTS  out  of  them.  I  raise  nothing  but  the 
Rough  Rider  Strawberry.  Plants  from  the  origin¬ 
ators  new  beds,  *5  per  M;  *2  per  100:  5c.  per  dozen. 

CHARLES  LEARNED,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Variety  Plants. 

Vio  ets,  Roses,  Pinks,  Geraniums.  Choice  of  one 
dozen.  *1;  four  dozen,  *3  cash,  ex.  prepaid.  All  kinds 
of  plants  &  seeds.  F.  E.  Blackruer,  Hyde  Park  Mass 


Other  Trees  *  Plain  Trees 

are  different  trees.  If  you  do  not  buy  PLAIN  TREES 
you  do  not  buy  the  best  trees.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
nurserymen  grow  fruit,  trees  as  they  do  shade  trees, 
and  when  vou  plant  them  they  stand  and  stand,  at.d 
you  don't  know  why,  no  matter  how  propagated.  Our 
trees  are  grown  to  bear,  and  they  will  bear  us  out  lu 
this  statement.  Quality  of  strains  second  to  none, 
and  we  will  discharge  the  man  we  catch  substituting 
(records  show  who  pack  each  order?;  fumigation. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES, 

Grape  Vines,  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Roses.  Catalogue 
free.  WILLIAM  O  8NYLER,  Minersville,  Pa. 


HARDY  WATER  LILIES. 

Grown  and  for  sale  by  W.  J.  RICHARDS,  Wayland, 
O.  Catalogue  free- 


COLD  MEDAL  GLADIOLI 

Groff’s  Hybrid  Gladioli  received  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Thirteen  First  Awards  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

I  have  the  Latest  and  only  Complete  Collection  of 

GROFF’S  HYBRIDS 

in  the  United  States,  and  Control  over  Seven ty-Uve 
per  cent,  of  all  Stock  Grown  and  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Groff.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

AKTHUK  CO WJE40,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm.  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Ceed  Potatoes— Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh.  Pure,  choice  seed.  L.  N.  Nelson,  Laney,  Wls 


nflTMTflEC- 86l6Ct6<1  866(1-  Price-List  Free. 
rU  I  A  I  UkW  E.  M.  MARVIN,  Sun,  Mloh. 


Choice  Carman  No.  3  Seed  Potatoes,  $1 

bu.;  seconds,  fiOc.  Woodbine  Farm,  Hartstown,  Pa. 


C«rnnf  Pfitatfl  SEED— Jersey  Yellow,  Big  Stem 
uuICCl  1  UluLU  jersey  Yellow.Jersey  Red. Pierson,- 
Vineland  Bush  and  other  kinds.  Send  for  Price 
List.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.J. 


Seed  Potatoes 

GROWN  BY  US  IN  MAINE. 

HENRY  ELWELL  &  CO., 

310  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Anj|nCQ— For  *1  will  mail  postpaid  live  vines 
UnArCO  each  Niagara.  Brighton  and  Worden, 
or  20  Concords,  and  your  choice,  “  Grape  Culture” 
or  12  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  mixed  colors,  F.ee. 

.1.  H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


If  it's  trees  you  want  write  for  free  Catalogue  of 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WVVVVVVVVVVVWVWVVVWWVVVVVVVV’, 

I  GARDEN  SSS&r  SEEDS 

1  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY,  S 

S  BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY  J 

5  We  are  recleaners  of  all  kiDds  of  Field  Seeds  J 
5  and  do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  * 

>  Clover.  Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List,  also  1902  5 

5  Seed  Catalog  mailed  free.  J 

/  Henry  Ph/llipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co.,  5 

>  115-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  O.  5 


At  Whnlocola  Prinac  We  raise  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed 
HI  llllUICOdlC  rilliCo.  Potatoes,  Farm  Seeds,  etc.,  on 

our  own  Farms,  and  sell  them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  Catalogue  free.  Please  write  for  It  to-day.  Don’t 
delay.  JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y, 


FRUIT 


l  promise  Best  Care  and  Best 
Values.  1  win  Submit  Proof 

if  you  will  send  for  my  new  catalog. 

If  this  paper  is  named  will  mail  you 
FREE  a  12-page  pamphlet  on  PEACH  CULTURE  with  my  Catalog. 

Cayuga  Nurseries,  Established  1847.  H.  8.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
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Ruralisms  • 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Damage  from  Ice. — Those  who  yearn 
for  “old-fashioned  Winters”  with  plenty 
of  snow  and  sharp  cold  should  be  high¬ 
ly  gratified  at  the  record  of  the  present 
season.  The  past  February  has  been 
the  most  severe  for  many  years  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast,  with  a  phenomenally 
low  average  temperature,  and  frequent 
wild  storms,  though  at  no  time  did  the 
thermometer  register  below  zero.  There 
was  more  rain  than  snow,  but  the  latter, 
driven  by  high  gales,  drifted  badly  and 
filled  the  protected  hollows,  while  the 
exposed  knolls  were  quickly  bared.  As 
cold  weather  has  been  fairly  continuous 
since  December,  vegetation  is  in  a  very 
dormant  condition,  and  little  injury  to 
any  useful  plants  seemed  to  occur  until 
the  freezing  rain  of  February  21-22  so 
coated  trees  and  shrubs  with  ice  that 
most  extensive  and  disastrous  break¬ 
downs  occurred.  Some  exposed  orchards 
and  woodlands  are  practically  ruined, 
and  minor  destruction  is  evident  on 
every  side.  A  hasty  survey  shows  that 
all  species  suffered  to  some  extent.  The 
damage  to  evergreens  appears  propor¬ 
tionally  less  than  to  deciduous  trees, 
though  the  former  suffered  badly 
enough.  The  worst  harm  seems  to  have 
come  to  stiff,  unbending  trees  such  as 
oaks,  native  willows  and  persimmons, 
and  lanky  growers  like  elms  and  Silver 
maples.  Many  specimens  or  both  types 
as  totally  wrecked.  The  Kieffer  pear 
suffered  least  among  orchard  trees, 
though  many  small  limbs  were  broken, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Catalpa 
among  ornamentals.  The  damage  to 
apple  and  peach  orchards  is  most  dis¬ 
couraging.  While  we  have  many  lesser 
breakages  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  list 
of  destroyed  trees  only  foots  up  a  Hale 
chestnut,  Wild  Goose  plum  and  a  Wad¬ 
dell  peach,  but  we  hope  to  renew  the 
chestnut  by  means  of  a  sucker  above 
the  graft.  We  keep  our  trees  well  head¬ 
ed  in  on  account  of  the  exposed  situa¬ 
tion,  and  the  heavy  ice  had  less  lever¬ 
age  than  where  more  open  growth  is  al¬ 
lowed.  In  some  restricted  localities  Na¬ 
ture  has  done  her  Winter  pruning  on 
such  a  gigantic  scale  that  many  years 
must  pass  before  the  deplorable  injuries 
now  so  evident  are  obliterated. 

Sowing  Fine  Seeds. — Beginners  in 
gardening  usually  have  trouble  in  the 
management  of  fine  seeds  such  as  Be¬ 
gonias,  Gloxinias,  Petunias  and  Nico- 
tianas,  and  as  choice  strains  of  these  de¬ 
sirable  plants  are  expensive,  much  loss 
often  ensues.  Some  of  these  seeds  are 
almost  microscopic  in  size,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  mistake  is  to  cover  them  too  deep¬ 
ly  in  hard  soil.  They  really  should  not 
be  covered  at  all,  but  so  arranged  that 
they  lie  on  a  moist  but  loose  sprouting 
medium,  and  are  shielded  from  strong 
light,  while  constantly  bathed  in  moist 
air.  These  conditions  are  not  difficult 
to  secure  in  a  window  garden  where  the 
temperature  may  be  kept  near  60  de¬ 
grees,  while  in  a  tolerably  equipped 
greenhouse  the  chances  are  natural lv 
better.  Small  seeds  are  most  easily  man¬ 
aged  in  shallow  wooden  trays  or  flats 
containing  not  over  two  inches  of  fri¬ 
able  soil.  These  trays  may  be  cut  out 
of  cheap  grocery  boxes,  and  need  not  be 
over  three  or  four  inches  deep.  For 
scarce  and  very  finest  seeds  like  rare 
Begonias  a  shallow  cigar  box  answers 
very  well,  and  is  much  used  by  profes¬ 
sional  growers.  Very  free  drainage 
should  always  be  supplied  by  boring 
several  good-sized  holes  in  the  bottom, 
which  may  be  covered  by  burlap,  moss 
or  other  fibrous  material  to  keep  in  the 
soil.  The  most  approved  compost  is 
made  up  of  equal  parts  fine  old  manure, 
garden  soil  and  sand,  which  latter  may 
be  taken  from  the  roadside.  The  ingre¬ 
dients  are  mixed  together  and  sifted 
through  an  oat  sieve  (about  one-eighth 
inch  mesh).  When  leaf  mold  or  fine 
woods  soil  can  be  procured  it  is  well 
to  add  a  fair  proportion  in  place  of  so 
much  loam.  The  compost  may  be  steril¬ 
ized  by  baking  in  the  oven  until  a  po¬ 
tato  bedded  in  it  is  fairly  cooked.  This 
will  dispose  of  all  weed  seeds  and  dis¬ 
ease  or  fungus  germs,  but  the  soil  should 
be  well  moistened  after  cooling,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  until  it  regains  the  prop¬ 
er  texture,  which  may  be  tested  by 
squeezing  a  handful  firmly.  If  it  re¬ 
tains  its  form  without  stickiness  after 
being  released  it  is  in  the  right  condi¬ 
tion  and  may  at  once  be  sifted  in  the 
tiays.  Do  not  pack  down,  but  settle  by 
jarring.  Level  off  with  a  thin  board 
and  set  the  tray  in  a  tub  containing  an 
inch  or  so  of  lukewarm  water,  taking 
care  it  does  not  rise  above  the  sides 
When  well  saturated  take  out  and  drain 
until  settled.  The  seeds  are  best  sown 


by  spreading  on  a  piece  of  writing  or 
other  stiff,  smooth  paper  and  distribut¬ 
ing  over  the  prepared  soil  as  evenly  as 
possible  by  lightly  tapping  with  the 
finger.  The  usual  recommendation  is 
now  to  cover  the  trays  with  glass  to 
keep  in  the  moisture,  and  very  good  re¬ 
sults  often  follow  the  practice,  but  ger¬ 
minating  seeds  need  air  rather  than 
light,  while  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the 
moist  conditions.  A  most  satisfactory 
covering  is  found  in  wire  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  placed  over  the  tray  and  covered 
half  an  inch  thick  with  chopped  moss 
kept  moist  by  light  spraying  with  water 
at  60  to  75  degrees  when  needed.  This 
supplies  just  the  needed  conditions,  and 
may  be  kept  on  until  the  seedlings  ap¬ 
pear,  when  glass,  kept  free  from  the 
edges  of  the  trays  by  wooden  wedges, 
may  be  substituted.  When  water  is 
needed,  which  should  not  be  oftener  than 
once  or  twice  a  week,  it  is  best  given 
by  absorption,  by  setting  the  trays  in 
water  as  at  first  The  tiny  seedlings 
should  be  kept  from  direct  sunlight  at 
first,  but  may  by  degrees  get  accustomed 
to  it  and  the  glass  gradually  discarded. 
As  soon  as  a  leaf  or  two  is  made  they 
can  be  pricked  out  in  similar  trays  of 
prepared  soil,  using  a  sharpened  stick  to 
make  the  transfer,  and  placed  one  or 
two  inches  apart  according  to  variety 
Water  is  best  given  as  before  until  the 
little  fellows  are  established,  when  a  fine 
sprinkler  may  be  used,  taking  care  to 
shower  them  only  in  bright  weather, 
when  the  leaves  will  quickly  dry.  From 
this  second  tray  they  may  again  be 
transferred  to  pots  or  the  garden  as  the 
case  may  be,  when  growth  crowds.  Other 
small  seeds  may  be  planted  in  the  same 
manner,  but  a  light  covering  of  fine 
earth  or  chopped  moss  can  be  sifted  over 
them,  and  compacted  by  a  small  board, 
few  species  requiring  the  extreme  care 
needed  for  Gloxinias  and  Begonias.  The 
use  of  pots  for  growing  delicate  seed 
lings  should  be  avoided  in  the  window 
garden,  as  they  dry  out  too  rapidly,  but 
they  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in 
the  greenhouse  if  very  thoroughly  drain¬ 
ed.  It  is  hoped  that  these  directions 
may  encourage  R.  N.-Y.  readers  to  try 
some  of  the  more  difficult  seeds,  as  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  these  choice  plants  is 
most  gratifying.  w.  v.  f. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


If  you  grow  BERRIES, 

PEACHES,  GRAPES 

nr  IIFI  MK  Bend  us  your 

UI  fflCLUnw,  name  and 

’’address  on  a  postal,  and  secure  a 

_  'copy  of  our  latest  catalogue  and 

price  list  of  Berry  Boxes  and  Fruit  Baskets. 

THE  PIERCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 
Sonth  Haven,  Mich. 


STONE  BOAT  HEAD 

A  GREAT  THING. 

Write  for  Prices. 
RICHARD  BATES, 
Portland,  Mich. 


STANDARD  HORSE-CARTS. 

Twelve  Stylos— 2  and  4- 
Wheel— Wide  and  Narrow 
Tires— Steel  Axles.  Low  rate® 
of  freight  from  our  Works  - 
Tatamy  Pa.— to  all  points. 
Adopted  by  farmers,  con¬ 
tractors,  miners,  gardeners 
cemetery  authorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is  wanted. 
H0B80N  &  CO.,  Manufrs.,  l‘J  State  8t.,  New  York. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  undei 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always- 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  Tin 

best  and  mos 
I  economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex 
plained 


.  in  thi 

book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,’ 
which  is  sent/r<?«  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


a 


KING 


of  the 
Corn¬ 
field.” 

Corn,  Bean  and  Pea  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributor. 


Strong, 

Durable, 

Easy  Draft, 
Easily  Handled 
Fully 

Guaranteed. 


For  planting  Field,  Ensilage  or  Fodder  Corn,  Broom 
Corn,  Beans,  Pens,  Sugar  Beets,  Buckwheat,  etc. 

Drops  the  seed  in  hills  or  drills.  Will  plant  corn  and 
beansat  thesame  time.  Will  put  pumpkins  orsquash 
i  n  with  the  corn.  Plants  4>4,  9. 12,  18.  24,  30  and  72inches 
apart.  Distributes  wet  or  dry  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  25 
to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Equipped  with  anew  and  Improved 
row  marker.  Agents  wanted  In  all  new  territory. 
Catalog,  special  terms,  etc.,  free. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Half  Enough  Water 


is  quite  enough  for  some  people,  but  most 
people  want  water  every  day.  If 

Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps 

are  used,  you  can  have  water  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  your  cook  or  the  stable  boy 
is  the  only  engineer  needed.  25,000  in 
daily  use. 

Catalogue  “C4"  on  application  to  nearest  store. 

RIDER- ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

40  Deal  born  St.,  Chicago 


22  CortlandtSt..  NewYork 
209  Franklin  St.,  Boston 
692  CraigSt.. Montreal. P.Q 


4dN.7th  St..  Philadelphia 
Tenlente-Key  71.  Havana 


22a  Pitt  St...  Sydney,  N .  S.  W. 


Write  for 
Special  r  a 

Of,er<$AS0^ 


Standard  since  1885.  Reliable  always. 
'O.good  8«»le  Co. ,  10*l>ntr»l  St.  Binghamton, \.Y 


THE'tLEVELAND 

PURIFYING 

CHAIN  PUMP 

ALL  STEEL  AND  0ALVANIZED. 

For  mil  or  Cistern  IS  Feet  or  Shallower, 

* 6.00  DELIVERED.  Add  12c  for  every  addi¬ 
tional  hot.  Complete  and  properly  fitted  to 
your  mil. .  M  years  on  the  market.  Will 
convert  a  cistern,  into  a  mountain  spring. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


CLEVELAND  GALVANIZING  WORKS 

14-24  Cooper  it  —  Cleveland  .  O 

v-  ■■  ■ 


Th. 
tyQeveh 

I  Ijpur'f'rk*  ■ 

If 

1|  'Pva’P  - 


THOMPSON  A  SONS 

the  fellows  who  make  the  famous  Thompson 
Wheelbarrow  Crass  Seeder.  It  sows 
all  Gran*  Seeds,  all  Movers,  Red 
Top,  Alfalfa,  Orchard  Grass,  Millet, 
Flax,  Klc.  Special  larj?e  hoppers  for 
sowing  Oats,  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley, 
Etc.  Capacity  30  acres  a  day.  Sows 
In  any  wind.  Don’t  need  stakes — fol¬ 
low  drill  work.  Thousands  In  use. 
Catalog  Free*  Write  us  as  above. 


YOUR 


ThiBiseasy  to  do  ifyou  spray  your  trees. 
Now  a  word  aboutsprayers.  Get 
the  best  when  voii  huv. 

THE  HARDIE 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

are  tni e  best,  because  they  have  brass 
ball  v«l  ve».  patent  agitator,  an  adjust¬ 
able  plunger  that  will  never  leak.  No 
leather  nor  rubber  about  them. 
That’s  why  they  work  so  easy, 
give  such  a  fine  spray  and  cost 
nothing  for  repairs.  'We  make 
them  all  sizes, to  supply  from  one 
to  el prht  nozzles.  Our  catalog  tells 
the  whole  Rtorv.  Itlafree.  Ask  for  It. 

THE  HARDIE  SPRAT  PUMP  MFG.  CO., 
74Lim*d  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


with  the  “incomparable’ 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLE) 

and  onr  world’s  best  outfit  you  are  abeo  f 
{ lute  master  of  the  situation.  Insects  and  dirt 
btll  before  thia  all  conquering  outfit, ? 
|Se*  the  book.  It  k  free.  Write  for  it  now.  j 
THE  DIMING  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 
Western  Agts.,  Henion  h  Hubbell,  Chicago. 


SRRAY 

EMPIRE  KING. 

This  is  the  only  hand  pump  hav¬ 
ing  a  mechanical  automatic  agi¬ 
tator  with  a  brush  for  keepin  g  the 
suction  strainer  clean.  This  Co. 
also  make  the  (iarflrld  knapsack  and 
Orchard  Monarch,  and  can  furnish 
the  New  Proems  Lima,  which  require,  no  slack¬ 
ing  or  straining.  Valuable  hook  sent  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PCHP  CO., 

2  Market  81.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


PROFIT  or  LOSS? 

That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue.  <- 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

even  under  ordinary  conditions  and  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
it  pays  especially  well  to  spray  when  you  can  do  the  work 
r  thirty  acres  a  day  with  the 

SIX-ROW 
SPRAYER 

either  hand  or  horse  power.  Pump  is  positive  In  action  and 
never  loses  force.  Liquid  does  not  enter  the  working  parts 
of  the  pump  to  corrode  it.  Simple,  easily  adjusted 
and  operated.  Tue  manufacturer  has  spent  twelve 
years  in  bringing  It  to  its  present  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  mixtures  without 
^trouble  or  waste.  W rite  for  free  catalog.  W e  also 
make  the  Improved  Riggs 
Plows  and  Furrow  ere. 
THOM  *  S  PEPPLEB 
JBox  Zt  ilightstown 


[TVRf 


The 
New 

VERSUS 

The  Old 


the  Auto -Spray 


The  HEST,  CHKAPEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  device  for 
spraying  Gardens,  Orchards,  Lawns,  Stables,  Chicken  Houses,  etc.  No 
continuous  pumping.  Compressed  air  drives  the  spray  automatically. 
Can  be  operated  by  a  boy ,  will  save  its  cost  ill  a  few  days.  Never  breaks 
down  or  gets  out  of  order.  Nozzels,  stop  cocks  and  all  fittings  which 
come  in  contact  with  insecticide  solutions  are  solid  brass.  The 
AUTO-8PRAY  cannot  rust,  corrode  or  leak.  The 

is  one  of  our  promi- 
_  _  nent  attachments. 

It  is  the  only  torch  which  really  kills  worms,  etc.  It  burns  kero 
WC^gene  vaporized  with  oxygen  and  a  single  blast  will  destroy  a  nest 
of  caterpillars.  Ask  Y  our  Healer  for  the  Auto-Spray,  or  write 
us  for  free  instructions,  “How  and  When  to  Spray.”  which  will 
lie  gladly  sent  to  any  address.  Write  us  jf  you  want  agency^ 


A(JlV>ornA  x  I  uoi.  wiiyuc  UI  i 

Auto-Spray  Torch 


E.  C.  BROWN  «fc  CO.,  ltept.  F, 


KOCH  ESTER,  N.  Y. 


This  Yankee 


Spring  Tooth  Riding  Harrow 

is  the  best  and  only  practical  riding  spring  tooth  harrow  made.  Equal  of  similar 
harrows  sold  at  more  than  twice  the  price.  Wheels  are  set  on  a  long  steel  axle — 
cannot  become  untrue,  rock  or  wabble.  Frame  is  high,  almost  impossible  to  clog 
it.  Front  end  is  supported  by  large  strong  castor  wheels  or  shoes  according  to 
whether  the  ground  is  rough  or  smooth.  Strong,  convenient  levers  for  control¬ 
ling  depth  and  regulating  teeth;  throws  them  entirely  out  of  the  way  in  moving 
harrow  from  place  to  place.  Lightest  draft.  Consider  these  points.  Do  not  buy' 
before  seeing  our  large  General  Catalogue  of  Farm  Implements  and  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds.  Mulled  lree  on  request. 

_ ROSS  BROTHERS,  WORCESTER,  MASS. _ 


I X  L  Combined  wS9  Cultivator  &  Harrow 


Strong,  durable,  efficient,  with  its  various  advantages  does  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  special  ma- . 
chines  at  the  cost  of  one.  Seat  folds  forward.  We  furnish  handles,  making  it  an  ideal  walk-  ' 
ing  cultivator.  Uses  either  spring  or  eagle-claw  teeth.  We  furnish  center 
section  which  makes  it  a  fallow  cultivator.  Wood  orsteel\vheels,  adjustableto 
work  wide  or  narrow.  Also  Bean  Harvester  and  Broadcast  Seeder  attachments,  i 

ir  KKAilT  VnilD  ADVICD  now,  although  we  know  you  will  not  I 
'E  TV  All  I  lUUll  UnkJELn  need  the  cultivator  for  many  weeks.' 

We  can  sell  cheaper  now  than  later,  if  we  can  determine  how  many  cultivators  to  1 
make.  We  make  the  price  an  object  to  you.  We  do  not  want  your  money  now, ' 
but  we  do  want  your  order.  500,000  Farmers  will  see  this  ad.  Probably 
5,0^0  of  them  would  buy  this  cultivator  if  they  could  see  it  and  know  how’  cheap  we  will  sell  it.  In  order 
to  determine  the  number  needed  and  to  enable  us  to  manufacture  intelligently,  we  solicit  advance  orders, 
which  will  insure  prompt  shipment  and  lower  prices.  On  such  advance  orders  we  quote  a  price  of  only 
CCilH  CO  HO  anc*  or<*er  the  cultivator  now.  The  balance  to  be  paid  when  shipment  is  made  and  you  receive  the  culti- 
gCnll  )fciUU  vator  and  find  it  as  represented.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  ship  it  back;  we  will  pay  the  freight  both 
ways  and  refund  you  your  $2.0 '.  You  risk  absolutely  nothing,  but  have  the  opportunity  of  saving  fully  $10.00.  We  guarantee 
the  cultivator  against  defective  workmanship  or  material,  and  will  replace,  at  our  own  cost,  anything  breaking  from  the  above 
causes  during  the  first  season’s  work.  Every  part  of  this  cultivator  is  manufactured  under  our  personal  supervision,  that  is  why 
we  guarantee  it  as  wedotoyou.  We  will  ship  whenever  you  desire,  up  to  as  late  as  May  15. 
lilDlTC  Tfl  RAY  Tor  our  Special  I  X  L  Cultivator  Circular,  which  fully  illustrates,  describes  and  prices  this 
VV  If  I  I  C  I  U-U  A  I  implement  and  its  various  attachments.  We  will  also  send  Free  our  new’  catalogue  No.  C-82,  show¬ 
ing  almost  everything  used  on  the  farm  for  spring  and  summer  months,  also  new  Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue  No.  B-81,  show¬ 
ing  more  than  150  styles  of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  etc.,  and  harness  for  every  purpose.  We  add  only  one  small  profit  to 
first  factory  cost  and  make  lowest  prices  on  best  grade  of  work.  We  have  no  agents,  but  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  and  save 
you  money.  We  ship  direct  to  responsible  purchasers,  on  trial,  no  money  or  deposit  required.  Write  us  to-day. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFC.,  CO.  Department  C,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. 

I3T  H  <  rtcommcnd  <A«  abort  firm  to  our  readtu  at  rt Habit  in  tvtry  way. — i‘uU\thtr, 
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hope  farm  notes 

Home  Notes.— The  heavy  snow  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  heavier  rain.  The  floods  in 
the  valleys  swept  away  (along-  with  other 
valuable  property),  all  the  big  stories  of 
former  storms.  We  hill  farmers  contrib¬ 
uted  a  good  share  of  the  water,  but  it 
cut  and  gashed  the  bare  hills  badly  on 
its  way  down.  This  weather  is  quite 
enough  to  drive  uncomfortable  country 
people  to  insanity.  I  mean  by  “uncom¬ 
fortable'”  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
try  to  drop  cross-grained  and  hateful 
deeds  and  words  out  in  the  weather  when 
they  come  inside  the  four  walls  of  home. 
The  good  old  poets  who  lived  and  died 
years  ago,  often  in  sorrow  and  privations, 
were  made  for  just  such  days  as  we  are 
now  passing  through.  We  read  their 
words  over  and  over  again,  and  while 
they  do  not  tell  us  how  to  raise  more 
potatoes  or  corn  they  lift  us  away  out  of 
the  mud  of  New  Jersey,  and  make  life 

worth  living . Our  cellar  has 

gone  through  the  floods  successfully. 
Formerly  the  water  stood  several  Inches 
deep  all  over  it  at  this  season.  We  dug 
a  drain  from  the  northeast  corner  and 
put  in  a  four-inch  tile.  The  floor  was 
then  covered  with  cement,  so  as  to  give 
a  gentle  slope  to  this  drain  from  all  parts 
of  the  cellar.  The  water  still  comes  in 
through  one  side  of  the  wall,  but  runs 
out  at  once  through  the  tile.  There  is 
also  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  tile 

which  helps  the  cellar . The 

whooping  cough  patients  are  progressing 
better  than  we  expected.  It  broke  up  the 
little  school  for  two  weeks,  but  now  it 
has  opened  again.  On  the  advice  of  one 
of  the  best  throat  specialists  in  the  city 
we  spray  the  throat  and  nostrils  several 
times  a  day  with  “Meditrina”  diluted  with 
water,  and  smear  the  nostrils  with  a  medi¬ 
cal  paste. 

Insurance. — The  great  fire  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  seems  to  have  frightened  most  of 
the  large  insurance  companies.  When  I 
came  to  insure  the  new  cottage  I  found 
that  the  company  I  preferred  had  decided 
to  take  no  more  risks  on  country  property. 

I  found  another  company  ready  to  insure, 
but  the  tendency  among  them  is  to  with¬ 
draw  from  farm  property.  There  ought  to 
be  some  discrimination  in  this  matter,  for 
surely  some  farmhouses  are  better  risks 
than  others,  but  I  believe  that  sooner  or 
later  we  shall  be  obliged  to  organize  co¬ 
operative  insurance  companies  for  our  own 
protection.  We  have  a  mutual  company 
in  this  county  patronized  chiefly  by  farm¬ 
ers  which  is  successful.  I  carry  insurance 
on  my  buildings,  also  on  personal  property 
and  on  tools.  I  have  my  life  insured  and 
would  insure  the  stock  if  I  could  find  a 
sound  company  to  insure  them.  I  believe 
in  insurance!  As  I  look  out  at  the  rain 
I  wish  I  had  lived  up  to  my  belief  and  cov¬ 
ered  all  the  hillside  cornfield  with  a  cover 
crop  last  Fall!  The  water  is  gashing  that 
hill  badly.  If  it  were  only  bandaged  with 
grain  and  grass  or  even  with  Crimson 
clover  there  would  be  more  blood  In  the 
farm  this  Spring. 

The  Outlook.— March  has  come,  and  it’s 
time  to  think  over  the  year’s  plans.  In 
spite  of  the  present  mud  and  slush  there 
will  soon  come  a  time  of  dry,  warm  soil. 
What  shall  we  do?  The  price  of  feed  has 
frightened  me.  I  do  not  look  for  cheap 
grain  for  several  years.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  raise  sweet  corn  to  sell  in  market 
fur  cash  to  buy  western  grain.  1  became 
satisfied  last  Fall  that  it  does  not  pay  us 
to  try  to  raise  potatoes  on  soil  that  is  nat¬ 
urally  adapted  to  grass  and  fruit.  I  gave 
up  potato  growing  on  the  hillside  last  Fall, 
and  seeded  about  16  acres  to  wheat  and 
rye  with  grass.  These  are  mostly  what 
I  call  “loafer  fields,”  which  were  in  bad 
condition  when  we  came  here,  but  have 
had  two  years  of  cow  peas  and  culture. 
They  are  still  pretty  rough  and  rocky  but 
the  grain  looks  well  thus  far.  Some  of  the 
wheat  will  be  cut  green  for  hay.  The  rest 
of  it  and  the  rye  will  be  cut  for  grain. 
These  fields  will  eventually  be  planted  in 
.apples  and  peaches. 

Spring  Grain.— The  wheat  and  the  rye 
will  help,  but  I  want  more  grain— I  feel 
sure  it  will  be  valuable.  While  oats  give  a 
fair  crop  on  rich  ground  I  do  not  believe 
our  locality  is  well  suited  to  them.  A  field 
of  about  four  acres  at  the  brow  of  the 
hill  was  in  corn  last  year  and,  to  my  pres¬ 
ent  regret,  we  did  not  sow  either  rye  or 
turnips  and  clover  in  the  corn.  It  is  now 
bare  to  the  storm.  I  want  to  get  it  into 
Alfalfa  if  I  possibly  can.  Will  Alfalfa 
grow  well  on  that  hillside?  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  do  not  know — for  the  crop  is  a 
new  one  to  me.  The  successful  fields  of 
it  that  I  have  seen  have  been  on  level 
ground.  My  present  idea  is  to  sow  beard¬ 
less  barley  on  that  hillside  as  early  as  I 
can,  and  sow  Alfalfa  seed  with  the  barley. 
If  this  barley  promises  any  yield  of  grain 
I  will  cut  and  thrash  it;  if  not,  cut  it 
early  for  hay.  Would  I  do  better  to  throw 
out  the  barley  entirely  and  sow  Alfalfa 
alone?  These  are  some  of  the  problems 


that  confront  a  man  who  starts  with  a 
new  crop  and  wishes  to  start  right!  Can  l 
seed  down  to  Alfalfa  or  grass  with  a  crop 
of  oats  and  peas?  Should  I  add  barley  to  the 
oats  and  peas?  Some  farmers  say  yes  and 
others  say  no— each  one  apparently  right 
from  his  own  experience.  I  shy  at  some 
of  this  advice,  because  I  have  seen  some 
of  my  own  advice  grow  up  into  a  crop  of 
failure  on  another's  farm.  I  want  more 
grain  and  fodder  this  year  and  for  some 
vears  to  come,  and  I  would  like  it  on  that 
hill. 

The  Lower  Ground.— But  why  on  the 
hill?  Because  I  am  at  last  convinced  that 
by  draining  and  grading  the  lower  part  of 
the  farm  I  can  grow  my  money  crops  there 
on  intensive  culture.  I  want  those  hills 
to  feed  the  lower  farm  until  they  get  into 
fruit.  We  can  feed  out  Alfalfa,  cornstalks 
and  grain,  and  use  the  manure  on  the 
lower  fields,  and  sell  hay,  fruit,  cabbage, 
potatoes  and  other  crops.  Then  you  will 
not  give  up  potatoes  entirely?  I  will  give 
them  another  trial  on  lower  land  and  with 
better  care  than  we  have  ever  before  at¬ 
tempted.  Not  over  two  acres  of  potatoes 
this  year,  but  10  acres  of  work  on  them! 
Philip  will  try  his  hand  at  a  good-sized 
garden.  The  chief  crops  for  sale  will  be 
onions,  celery  and  late  cabbage.  The  home 
garden  will  be  put  in  the  large  chicken 
yard— the  hens  of  course  being  shut  out 
as  planting  begins.  Do  we  expect  to  equal 
the  profits  on  a  single  acre  that  were  pic¬ 
tured  by  Mr.  Allen  last  week?  No,  we  do 
not.  Why  not?  Because  we  don't  know 
how  to  do  it.  The  man  who  did  it  has  been 
in  the  business  for  years,  and  knows  just 
what  to  do  at  every  turn.  We  shall  come 
as  near  to  it  as  we  can,  and  hope  to  Inch 
along  a  little  nearer  every  year. 

All  Sorts.— Philip  has  started  early 
celery  (White  Plume)  in  flats.  The  pansy 
seed  is  in  pots  and  a  few  cabbage  and 
lettuce  are  going.  The  hotbeds  will  be 
started  about  March  15.  With  all  this 
storm  and  flood  I  look  for  a  late  Spring. 
....  The  Crimson  clover  is  alive.  That 
sown  with  turnips  and  rape  last  year  is 
very  vigorous.  I  have  sown  it  among 
broadcast  cow  peas  in  August  and  had  it 
grow  well  after  the  cow  peas  died.  It  was 
sown  just  before  a  rain  which  washed  the 
seed  off  the  cow  pea  vines  into  the  ground. 
....  One  of  the  most  useful  things  a 
farmer  can  have  in  the  barn  is  a  barrel  of 
crude  petroleum.  We  use  ours  for  spray¬ 
ing,  for  coating  the  iron  work  of  tools,  for 
sores  and  wounds  on  the  stock,  and  in 
place  of  the  first  coat  of  paint  on  old  ouild- 
ings.  We  painted  the  hogpens  with  it  and 
killed  the  lice.  We  tried  to  make  a  lead 
paint  out  of  it  by  using  plenty  or  drier,  but 
this  did  not  work.  Tnere  are  uses  enough 
for  it,  however.  It  will  greatlv  help  rheu¬ 
matism.  The  Indians  used  it  long  before 
white  men  knew  what  it  was — skimming  it 
from  ponds  and  low  places  in  the  present 

oil  regions . The  white  grade  sow 

gave  us  nine  good  pigs.  The  Berkshires  are 
so  tame  and  gentle  that  one  can  handle 
their  pigs  without  a  protest  from  their 
mothers.  We  thought  we  were  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  Clara,  but  when  Philip  got 
into  the  pen  to  help  one  feeble  little  fel¬ 
low  we  found  the  good  feeling  was  mostly 
on  our  side.  One  little  pig  squealed,  and 
Clara  was  on  her  feet  like  a  tiger— striking 
right  and  left.  She  stepped  on  two  pigs 
and  killed  them  before  we  could  quiet  her. 
I  have  known  human  mothers  before  now 
who  put  up  such  a  foolish  fight  over  their 
children  when  those  with  more  wisdom 
tried  to  correct  them  that  the  best  things 
in  the  children  were  killed.  h.  w.  c. 


RODERICK  LEAN  tools  most  desi¬ 
rable.  Read  this  letter,  then  write  us. 


Applkton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5,  HHPi. 
Roderick  Lean  Mpo.  Co.,  Manstlehl,  Ohio. 

Ok.s  ri.KNiK.s — Please  give  me  price  on  one  section  of  I  he 
"  A"  Harrow.  I  have  one  of  your  two-section  (fiO  tecth) 
smoothing  harrow  s,  and  w  ould  like  another.  I  can  j  list  as 
well  draw  a  HO  as  60  teeth ,  iqid  that  would  mean  quite  a  little 
saving  oi  time  to  me.  Yours  truly,  John  N.  Bidlkman. 
Spring  and  Spike  Tooth  Harrows,  Rollers  and  Handcarts. 
RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.,  MannBcld,  O. 


iron  Age 

Tha  noma  li SVC  irrntrn 


So.  IS 
Iron  Age 
Combined 


Single  Wheel 
Hoe.  Hill  and 


So.  12 
Iron  Age 
Wheel  Plow 
and  Cultivator 


The  name  has  grown 
in  fame  since  1836.  Farmers  have 
grown  In  enterprise  since  then.  Iron 
Age  implements  have  helped 
Uriu  Seeder,  make  crops  larger,  expense 
smaller.  There’s  a 
long  line  of  Iron 
Age  tools— for  farm 
and  garden  work— 
every  one  a  winner  I 
They  are  fully  described  in  the 

Iron  Age  Book  lor  1902 

It  will  give  you  ideas.  It  shows  the  tools  by  large,  accurate 
wood  engravings,  “just  as  they  are,”  gives  prices  and  all 
details.  Whether  you  have  a  quarter  acre  garden 
or  a  great  big  farm  you  can  find  the  tools  you4 
need  described  in  this  book.  It  Is  Free. 

1  BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

Box  102 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


So.  S 
Iron  Age 
Horae  Hoe 
and  Cultivator 


No.  70  Iron  Age 
Combined  Pitot 
and  Fixed  Wheel 
Riding  Cultivator 


A  Wonderful  Offer 

WEEDER 


SUCCESS 


Anti- 

Clog 


Sent  on  trial  to  any  fanner  who  cannot  get  one 
from  his  dealer.  More  than  60,000  now  on  the 
farms  of  the  United  States.  The  tool  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  on  every  farm. 

•I  would  not  take  $100  for  ray  Success  Weoder 
if  I  could  not  get  another.’’— FRANK  UNGER, 
North  Collins,  N  Y 


prices  and  descriptive  circulars  sent  promptly  on  request. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  COMPANY,  YORK,  PA. 


BEST  ON  EAPTH 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY 

In  huyiug  the  LOUDEN  GOODS.  They  work 
better,  easier  and  last  longer.  No  jumping 
track  by  door  hangers,  nor  break-downs  of 
hay  tools  In  harvest— if  you  use  the  _ 
Louden.  Don’t  fail  to  get  our  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  scores  of  articles  needed  on  the  form  and 
ranch.  Hay  Carriers,  Hay  SUngs,  Hay  Forks,  Hay 
Stackers.  Utter  Carriers,  Ice  Tools,  Holsts,  Wire  Stretch 
era,  Ladders,  Door  Hangers,  Door  Latches,  Hardware 
Specialties,  etc.  Also  How  to  Build  Hay  Barns  and  Sheds. 

Address,  LOUDEN  UACHIHERT  CO.,  Dipt  J  Fllrfltld,  Ion. 


To  Raise  Potatoes  for  Profit 


you  require  a  DORSCII  HILLER  and  DIG¬ 
GER.  No  other  implement  lillla  and  digs  so  per¬ 
fectly,  so  easily ,  with  such  little  labor.  Practically 
two  Implements  in  one,  and  for  the  price  of  one.  Hil¬ 
ler  with  wheel,  §i5.8!4.  Hiller  and 
digger  attachment,  87.76. 

JOHN  D0RSCH&  SONS, 

226Wells  St„  8<,"‘  00 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  approval 


itnd  for  Catalog 
Dateriblng  our 
Full 


SEE  THE  SEED  DROP. 

In  plain  sight  of  tho  operator. 

MATTHEWS'' 

New  Universal 

( Improved  for  1902) 

HAND  SEEDERS 

AND _ _ 

CULTIVATORS. 

U«d  by  the  ino«t»uccts»- 
ful  gardener*.  They  do 
perfect  work.  Open  fur¬ 
row,  drop  seed,  cover  sny 
desired  depth.  Cuhiva- 
tlnifsttlchmentd.  Latest 
And  best.  Popular  price.. 

AMES  PLOW  C0„ 

54  Market  St.  BOSTOI. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


Eureka  Potato  Planter. 


NONE  AS  GOOD. 

Plants  correctly  cut 
or  uncut  seed,  with 
or  without  fertilizer. 

Nothing  l  ike  it.  Light— 
for  one  horse.  Easy  for 
the  operator.  Small  in  price. 

Send. for  Cornell  test  on  po¬ 
tato  culture  showing  our 
planter  better  than  other  machines 
or  hand  planting.  Descriptive  Circular  free. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Not  too  Modest- 

just  Modest  Enough 

Id  OUR  MOTTO. 
Hence  we  have  no 
hesitation  In  say¬ 
ing  that  our 

Drag  Sawing 
Outfits 

are  simply  “out  of 
sight.” 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
CATALOGUE. 


St.  Albans  Foundry  &  Implement  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


100  SIZES. 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER. 


ESPECIALLY  VALUABLE  to  the  farmer  who 
wishes  to  drill  Corn,  Peas,  Beans, 
etc.  Will  not  clog  in  trash  or  foul 
ground.  Full  particulars  about  this  and  other 
Superior  Implements  In  Catalogue  No.  71.  Write 
for  it;  it’s  FREE.  A  postal-card  will  bring  It. 

THE  SUPERIOR.  DRILL  CO 
SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


PRACTICE  ECONOMY  WITH  THE  HORSE. 

In  other  words,  use  the  “Planet Jr.”  Horse  Hoe  No.  8.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  cultivating  machine  made;  light  aud  easy  to  handle,  and  at  the  same  time  wonderfully 
strong.  With  its  numerous  attachments  this  tool  is  suited  to  almost  every  variety  ot  cuttiva- 
|  tion.  The  wheel  lever  controls  the  wheel  and  the  depth  perfectly.  1  he  expanding 
lever  controls  width  of  cultivation.  The  material  in  this  tool  is  the  very  best,  and  the 

I  workmanship  up  to  the  high  standard  we  have  always  maintained.  Attachments  can  be  adjusted 
quickly  and  easily.  Do  you  know  about  our  line  of  "Planet  Jr.”  Hill  and  Drill  Seeders 
Single  and  Double  Wheel  Hoes,  Two-horse  Cultivators,  Orchard  and  Universal  Cultivators, 

Sugar  Beet  Tools,  etc.?  Our  new  catalogue  illustrates  and  describes  them  all.  We  want 
you  to  send  for  it.  It  is  free.  We  print  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these,  but  they  go  quickly. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107  V  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award 


~7J^ 


HORSE 

ffOE 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Ailing  Animals. 


Interfering  Mare ;  Bad  Blood. 

I  have  a  mare  10  years  old  and  with  foal, 
that  is  troubled  with  Summer  sores  on 
her  ankles.  The  sores  begfin  as  abrasions, 
usually  from  interfering,  and  gradually 
develop  ugly  sores.  I  have  to  keep  her 
reined  up  to  prevent  gnawing  the  sores. 
They  disappear  promptly  with  beginning 
of  cold  weather.  The  animal  has  small 
hard  nodules  under  skin  over  shoulder; 
has  attacks  of  itching  apparently  along 
spine.  How  would  it  do  to  bleed  in  Spring 
and  give  iodide  of  potash?  o.  w.  h. 

Prother,  Ind 

You  would  better  take  your  mare  to  a 
good  horseshoer,  for  it  will  do  no  good 
for  the  veterinarian  to  prescribe  for  an 
interfering  horse.  The  horseshoer  must 
prescribe.  From  the  other  symptoms 
you  give  the  mare’s  blood  is  probably 
out  of  order  and  needs  cleansing.  Get 
two  pounds  hyposulphite  of  soda,  pow¬ 
dered,  and  give  her  a  teaspoonful  night 
and  morning  in  a  bran  mash,  with  oats 
ior  noon  feed. 

Cholera  in  Chickens. 

Our  hens  are  troubled  with  some  disease; 
we  cannot  find  out  what  it  is.  Their  heads 
first  get  purple  and  then  almost  black. 
We  do  everything  for  them  we  know,  but 
most  of  them  die.  The  droppings  are 
green.  It  seems  to  attack  the  largest  and 
best  of  the  fowls.  i.  w.  d. 

Webster,  N.  Y. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  where 
chickens  become  sick  and  suddenly  die 
it  is  laid  to  the  chicken  cholera,  while  in 
reality  fully  three-fourths  of  them  die 
from  other  diseases,  such  as  roup,  egg- 
bound,  diarrhoea,  etc.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  takes  but  a  short  time  for  the 
chicken  cholera  to  play  sad  havoc  with  a 
flock.  It  is  contagious;  hence,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  removing  the  fowl  as  soon 
as  noticed  away  from  its  mates.  The 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  sudden  and 
violent  thirst  and  diarrhoea;  the  drop¬ 
pings  greenish,  then  thin  and  white.  The 
fowl  becomes  very  weak  and  staggers 
about,  and  finally  dies  unless  relief  is 
given  at  once.  Treatment  must  be  im¬ 
mediate.  The  following  remedy  has 
been  tried  with  good  success:  Equal 
parts  of  tincture  of  opium,  red  pepper, 
rhubarb,  peppermint  and  camphor, 
mixed  well  and  shaken  before  using. 
Give  the  fowl  as  soon  as  noticed  about 
10  drops  of  the  above,  and  in  about  eight 
to  10  hours  if  the  fowl  does  not  seem 
better,  give  another  dose,  continuing  un¬ 
til  relief  is  given. 


Cotton-Seed  Meal  for  Hens. 

Can  cotton  seed  be  fed  with  safety  to 
poultry?  We  all  know  that  animal  meal  or 
dried  bone  and  meat  is  largely  fed  to  hens, 
and  with  success.  While  cotton-seed  meal 
has  much  the  same  analysis  we  judge 
from  our  own  experience  that  it  is  not  a 
safe  food  for  hens.  Do  you  consider  it 
advisable  for  hens,  and  how  much  would 
you  feed? 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  being  fed,  but  I  should  judge 
that  it  would  be  by  no  means  a  safe  food 
for  poultry.  w.  h.  harden. 

Waynesville,  N.  C. 

I  have  fed  cotton-seed  meal  to  my  fowls 
In  limited  quantities  at  different  times  with 
no  bad  results,  but  could  not  see  any 
special  good  it  did  them.  I  fed  about  one 
pint  mixed  with  bran  or  cornmeal  to  12 
fowls.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  and  health¬ 
ful  feed  if  properly  fed.  k.  s.  trimble. 

Somerset,  Ky. 

I  am  afraid  of  cotton-seed  meal  for 
fowls.  I  have  tried  it  only  twice.  Just 
after  the  last  trial  three  fine  Partridge 
Wyandotte  pullets  died,  from  no  apparent 
cause.  These  two  trials  were  one  day 
apart.  These  three  pullets  are  all  the  Wy- 
andottes  I  have  lost  this  year.  Whether 
(he  meal  killed  them  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  others  may  experiment  with  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  if  they  wish;  I  shall  not.  I 
mixed  cotton-seed  meal,  cornmeal  and 
wheat  bran  as  for  a  cow. 

Greensboro,  Ala.  j.  t.  littleton. 


I  have  made  several  experiments  with 
the  feeding  of  cotton-seed  meal  to  poultry, 
and  they  have  not  been  satisfactory  at  all. 
Unless  one  is  very  careful  it  loosens  the 
bowels  of  the  fowls  and  gets  their  digestive 
organs  out  of  condition.  It  is  beneficial  to 
feed  a  very  small  amount  in  with  the  other 
soft  feed  when  fowls  are  moulting,  but 
one  must  use  a  lot  of  care  and  judgment, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  best  to  advise  the 
use  of  it  at  all.  I  never  trust  the  feeding 
of  it  to  anyone  but  myself,  so  I  can  watch 
the  fowls  carefully  and  notice  the  effect. 
There  are  plenty  of  othe>  feeds  that  take 
its  place  and  are  much  safer.  Therefore 
we  do  not  make  a  habit  of  using  it  at  all. 

Smyrna,  Ga.  belmont  farm. 

We  commenced  to  use  cotton-seed  meal 
years  ago  with  a  great  deal  of  caution, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  12  of  bran 
and  cut  clover.  We  found  that  by  using 
a  greater  proportion  it  caused  looseness 
of  the  bowels.  Feeding  as  above  we 
found  it  very  fattening,  and  now  use  it  in 
the  Fall,  during  the  moulting  season  and 
fattening  chicks  for  Winter  consumption, 
but  discard  it  entirely  during  the  egg  sea¬ 
son  from  January  until  October  as  being 
too  heating  and  fattening  for  our  southern 
climate.  e.  dunstan. 

Winona,  Miss. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R-  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 

BELGIAN  HAKES.  You  run  no  risk  in  buying 
Hares  of  me.  as  every  one  will  be  shipped  subject  to 
approval  If  desired.  Eancv  and  Utility  Strains. 

ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

An  extra  fine  lot  of  Jacks;  all  premium  Jacks. 
All  stock  delivered  free  aboard  cars  at  city  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Ind.  Address 

BAKER'S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind 


AND 


CATTLE 

cannot  be  kept  healthy  unless  they 
are  protected  from  draughts  and  damp¬ 
ness.  Cover  the  houses  and  barns  with 

RUBEROID 

TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED 

ROOFING 

which  is  waterproof  and  alr-tlght.  You 
can  lay  It  yourself  without  trouble.  Never 
leaks.  Never  melts.  The  tlrst  roofs  cov¬ 
ered  with  It  10  years  ago,  are  still  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  Costs  little.  Send 
for  Booklet  K. 

THE 

Standard  Paint  Company, 

Dept.  K, 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


250  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets.  W.  &  Bd.  Rocks, 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes.  Pearl  Guineas. 
Eggs,  $lfor26.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HELLINGS.  Dover,  Del. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  choice  matings.  $1  per  15. 

M.  M.  LAMB,  Branchport.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  A  heavy  Winter 

laying  strain.  Cockerels  and  pullets  $1  each.  Eggs 
75  ceuts  per  13,  $4  per  100. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

pGGS  from  Thoroughbred  Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Rocks,  Br. 
*•"'  Wh.  Buff  Leghorns.  Gold,  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Langshans.Cocnins,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas. 
15.  $1 ;  40,  $2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Incubator  Eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively,  $3  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


4 — Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit¬ 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
prize-winning  land  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

1299  Eggs  In  3  Mo».  pullets  318  eggs  In 
November;  499  In  December;  482  In  January.  I  have 
a  strain  of  layers  and  will  carefully  select  sittings 
of  13  at  $1  50  each. 

H.  L.  GIFFORD  Hornellsville.  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Cypi  ||C  I  If  Cl  V  — “The  Business  Farmers’ 
bAllLUOl  V  CL  I  ■  Fowl.  Stock  and  Eggs  for 
sale.  C.  A.  WHITNEY,  Upton,  Mass. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

els  and  50  pullets  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
25  B.  P.  R.  cockerels.  All  bred  from  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Light 
Brahmas.  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes  Si 
per  15.  Woodcrest  Farm.  Kifton.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Monev-Making  Hens 

Eggs  and  Fowls.  Partridge  Wyandottes,  brilliant 
plumage;  Dark  BrahmaWyandottes,  silverpencilled, 
beautitul  soft  gray;  Violet  Wyandottes  (Bunch  of 
Violets).  Eight  first  prizes,  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Great 
Boston  Show,  1902.  C.  C.  Lorlng,  Dedham  C.  H.,  Mass. 


MANUFACTURE  EGGS. 

liens  will  do  it  at  a  rapid  rate  if  fed  raw  cut  bone. 

MANN  S  BONE  CUTTER.  1902  Model 

la  tne  solution  ot  all  that’s  best  tn  bone  cutting  ma¬ 
chinery  10  Days  Free  Trial — no  money.  Catalog 
free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.f  Box  lb,  Milford,  Mass. 


WILSON'S 

New  Green  Bone ,  Shell 
and  Vegetable  Cutter 
for  the  Poultryman. 

Also  Bone  Mill*  for  making  phos¬ 
phate  and  fertilizer  at  small  cost  for 
the  farmer,  from  1  to  40  horse- 
4?  power.  Farm  Feed  Mills  grind 
fine,  mst  and  easy.  Send  for  circulars. 
4/ILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfgrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


IDELITY  FOODS!!!, 

practical  poultrymen  and 


1  Used  everywhere 


1  by¬ 
specialist  fanciers  with  unfailing  succesk  Insures 
I  perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth.  Price, 
|  86  lbs.,  $1.85;  50  lbs.,  $2.00:  100  lbs.,  $8.50. 

,  FIDELITY  FOOD  f6r  FOWLS 

forgetting  birds  into  highest  show  condition;  for 
maximum  egg  production;  for  keeping  fowls  free 
from  disease.  Price  same  as  F.  F.  for  Y.  C. 
The  Famous  Fidelity  Food  is  for  sale  by  Poultry 
Supply  Dealers  throughout  the  world  and  by  the 
I  Plneland  I.  &  B. Co., Sole  Mfre. ,  Box 


The 


by  feeding  her  with 

Bowker’s 


FIRE,  WIND  &  WATER  PROOF  I  A  .  xVLi 

,±m,  .  ui..  i  iriw  add  to  these  qualities  durability  I  ■  /\T|  1  fYl  5-4  I  |y|  I 

gSELAJUUMalm  and  low  price,  and  you  have  all  “  ,  •  v  Cl  A 

perfect  rooting,  which  Is 


THE  A.  P.  SWANCO., 


Can  be  put  on  a  new  roof,  on 
old  shingles  or  tin.  It’s  soft 
and  pliable,  being  easy  to  put 
on  and  becomes  as  hard  as 
slate.  Send  lor  Free  Sumple 
and  Circular*. 

114  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 

-  -  .  Ready  Hoofing 

Surfaced  with  gravel.  Can  be  laid  by  any  man 

pos-essing  me¬ 
chanical  sense 
without  the 
help  of  s«  Hied 
roofers  Needs 
no  p  a  i  n  1 1  n  g 

,  „  Send  for  book¬ 

let  and  free  samples  ASPHALT  R  K  A  I)  Y 
ROOFING  CO..  Xo,  80  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


I’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


rreider 

IJ  of  prize  winning  poul  try  for  1902,  printed  in  colors, 
Illustrates  and  describes  50  Varieties  of  Poultry; 
gives  reasonable  prices  of  eegB  and  stock  Many  hints  to 
poultry  raisers.  Send  lOe  in  silver  or  stamps  for  this 
noted  book.  B.  11.  GREIDER,  Florin,  Pm. 


iOES  IT  PAY?  “ 


Das  ■  ■  mi  •  the  sheep, 

hogs,  horses,  and  poultry  to  become  in¬ 
fested  with  lice,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 

•ent.  .pent  for  Lam bert’s  Death  to  Liee  will 
kM*  th,m  clean  and  healthy.  Trial  box  10c  prepaid. 

I.  J.  LAMBERT,  Boi  507,  Apponiug.R.I. 


It  furnishes  tne  material  to  make  eggs  with.  It 
will  make  your  hens  lay,  and  your  chickens 
thrive.  It’s  the  best  and  cheapest  of  all  poultry 
foods.  Try  it.  Enough  for  ten  hens,  three 
months,  gi.00;  four  times  as  much,  82.25.  We 
send  booklet,  “The  Egg,”  free, 
k  THE  BOWKER  COMPANY,  . 
IDept.  No.  7 ,  48  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Musal 


XargerE&& 

Can’t  Afford  To  Do  Without  It. 

No  man  who  keeps  hens  ean  afford  to  do  without 
Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  If  he  wants  eggs  in  Winter 
when  they  are  high.  A.  H.  James, 

Orange  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm. 
Great  Falls.  N.  H. 


S’—™  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1902.  160  page*,  over 

|100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  incubators.  Brooder. 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  How  to  raise  chicken*  *uo- 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia¬ 
grams  with  full  description  of  Poultry  hoaiea. 
All  about  Ineubators,  Brooder,  and  thorough¬ 
bred  Fowls,  with  lowest  pile.  Price  only  15. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  286,  Ull 


PINELAND 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Ififtf— THEY  LED  THEN.  IQB? 
IOOI  THEY  LEAD  NOW-1^ 


. .  THAT’S  ALL  . 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO. , 
Box  P,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A- 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Station. 
In  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
180  pages,  8x11  In.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  offleefor  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
BolnUo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  Has..,  Sew  York,  N.  X. 

Don’t  Keep  Them 

if  they  are  not  in  every  way  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  send  back  your  money. 

MARILLA 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 

1  We  intend  you  shall  be  satisfied.  Every- 
\  one  is,  with  the  perfect  working  system 
regulating  heat,  moisture  and  ventl- 
llatlon.  The  largest  hatches.  Folly  explained  In 
our  new  catalogue.  Sent  for  two  2c  stamp* 

MARILLA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  45.  ROSE  HILL,  N.  Y. 


NO  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

is  needed  to  run  the  Sure  Hatch 
Incuhntor.  They  are  so  simple 
that  they  run  themselves.  Made 
of  California  redwood,  beautiful¬ 
ly  finished;  twelve  ounce  copper 
tan  k,  and  hydro-safety  lamp.  Ful¬ 
ly  guaranteed.  Our  catalogue  contains 
hundreds  of  photographs  of  the  Sure 
Hatch  Incubator  at  work,  and  valu¬ 
able  information.  Sent  free. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  0. 


SCOTT 

INCUBATORS 

EXCEL  ALL  OTHERS. 
Easily  managed,  double 
walled  throughout. 

Prices  $6.90  and  up. 

CATALOOIJK  Fit  EE. 

O.  P.  SCOTT,  Dept.  21 
LA  FORTE,  1X1). 


The 

"Prairie 
State 

Incubator 

has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  best  incubator  in  the 
world.  That  is  why  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  uses  it  exclus¬ 
ively.  That’s  why  it  won  342  first  premiums  over 
all  other  makes  of  machines.  This  year  we  have 
made  a  catalog  to  fit  such  a  machine.  SO  tinted 
plate  pages;  4  original  paintings  and  over  700 
half  tone  illustrations.  Mailed  free  as  long  as 
they  last.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  73. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

Largest  Incubator  and  Brooder  Factory  in  the  World, 


INCUBATORS’*™  BROODERS 

BEST  HOT  WATER  PIPE  SYSTEM. 

I  Simple,  durable,  economical  and  Bafo.  Hatch- 
I  «i  stronger  and  more  chicken,  from  100  egg. 
than  any  other.  Price.  rea«onable.  96-ptge 
1  Illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brooder., 
fancy  poultry  and  poultry  .upplle.  free 
C,  C.  SEOKOAUK,  Bex  412,  Dr«»ort,  UU. 


W  INCUBATORS 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  ekeap- 
est  flrst-olass  hatcher.  Menerbstek 
If  not  as  represented,  Olreular 


freight.  GEO. 


TELCO 


^3) 


.  X*. 


wwm. 


200-Egg  Incubator 

for$l2-80  , 

Perfect  In  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
*?g.  Write  for  oatalogue  to-day. 

SE0.  Ho  STAHL,  Quincy.  Ill,  - 


Incubators.  From  $6.00  Up. 
Rmprlers  From  00  up 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  Llgonier,  Ind. 


Superior  Ventilation^ 

Makes  BLAIKSV1LLK  INCUBATORS  the  leading  ] 
high-grade  machines.  Write  for  elegant  FREE  Catalogue  ■ 
and  get  convincing  proof.  Til K  BLA I RSVILLK  IN-  J 
CUBATOR  CO.,  7  7  North  St.,  Rlnlrsville,  Pa. 


$  5  IL'NiDfiYOlrEldtWg.gS 

S^df  regulating/  Guaranteed  tor  J!  years.  Hatches  every  good  egg. 
Send  for  catalogue  No  3  Sell  six  and  get  one  free. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.,  -  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

SHCUBATORSt^LowpnJS: 

yA|  simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 

NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

INPIIRATflR?  Besl  and  Cheapest.  For  Catalogue 
I  Hull  DM  I  UnO  address  G.S.Slnger,  Cardington.O. 


DON’T  SET  HEMS 


tho  same  old  way 
when  our  newplaa 

_ beats  it  10  time*. 

100  Ehtr  llateher  Costs  Only  $2.  Over  94,000  in  use.  lOOOds 
tesfla.  6000  agents  wanted  for  1902.either  sex.  Pleasant  work.  Big 
profit*.  Catalog  and  lOe  E**  Form  ala  FRRK  if  you  write  udaj 
Natural  Hem  incubator  Co,,  U  184  Columbu*,  Set, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


KING  SYSTEM  OF  BARN  VENTILATION 
Pure  Air  for  Barn  Stock. 

Part  I. 

First  Principles. — Probably  no  sys¬ 
tem  of  ventilation  yet  provided  has 
equaled  the  general  system  first  given  a 
definite  scope  and  plan  by  Prof.  King  in 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  barn 
at  Madison.  The  success  of  the  system 
is  due  primarily  to  a  control  of  air  cur¬ 
rents.  No  doubt  other  systems  might 
have  been  valuable  had  the  principles 
been  as  completely  understood.  The 
simple  act  of  building  ventilating  flues 
does  not  and  cannot  insure  of  itself  good 
ventilation.  This  subject  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  advised  for  all  time.  I  have 
rarely  heard  any  advice  in  regard  to 
care  of  stock  that  did  not  include  good 
ventilation.  The  principles  involved 
must  be  understood,  or  failure  is  likely 
to  follow.  One  can  probably  get  a  more 
definite  understanding  of  this  question 
by  carefully  studying  a  stove  than  in 
any  other  way.  The  difference  is  that 
with  the  stove  we  have  the  extra  heat 
of  the  fire  to  increase  circulation,  while 
in  the  stable  the  cows  have  to  furnish 
the  only  heat  We  can  readily  see  the 
necessity  of  conserving  all  of  this  heat, 
not  permitting  it  to  go  to  waste  through 
poorly  constructed  side  walls  or  loose 
open  ceilings  over  the  stable. 

Good  Buildlng  Needed.  —  Anyone 
knows  with  what  difficulty  the  draft  is 
controlled  in  an  old  stove  full  of  cracks, 
or  with  a  broken  damper;  air  enters  at 
will,  so  I  would  not  advise  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  system  in  any  but  a  tight, 
closely-made  stable.  As  a  first  warning 
do  not  use  hay  chutes,  because  they  will 
take  the  air  only  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  stable,  and  they  will  necessarily  be 
open  much  of  the  time  into  the  hay  loft, 
and  for  that  time  are  absolutely  worth¬ 
less  only  as  they  may  by  chance  take 
the  warm  damp  air  into  the  room  above. 
We  must  see  that  the  floor  or  ceiling 
above  is  without  cracks  or  even  knot¬ 
holes  because  it  will  detract  from  the 
good  work  of  the  flues.  I  have  found  by 
uncovering  these  hay  chutes  that  the  cir¬ 
culation  was  at  once  checked  in  these 
flues.  It  would  seem  that  we  had  this 
part  of  the  system  now  understood. 

Warmth  Required. — The  next  essen¬ 
tial  is  a  comparatively  high  tempera¬ 
ture;  that  is,  50  to  60  degrees,  certainly 
not  too  high  for  dairy  cows.  The  idea 
quite  commonly  accepted  that  a  cow 
should  have  1,000  cubic  feet  of  breathing 
space  is  entirely  wrong,  and  due  no 
doubt  to  the  fact  that  formerly  animals 
were  crowded  into  stables  not  warmly 
built  When  they  were  made  warm  and 
not  provided  with  ventilation  the  ani¬ 
mals  suffered,  hence  the  demand  for 
much  space.  The  true  principle  should 
be  a  small  room  and  constant  change  of 
air  rather  than  a  large  space  and  infre¬ 
quent  ventilation.  In  the  small  room 
the  cow  can  keep  it  warm;  in  the  large 
room  she  necessarily  must  fail.  I  would 
not  think  of  giving  the  individual  to  ex¬ 
ceed  500  cubic  feet. 

Removing  Moisture. — Now  to  the 
principle  involved  in  changing  the  air. 
There  are  two  things  inimical  to  health 
to  be  taken  out;  carbonic  acid  and  mois¬ 
ture;  both  difficult  to  remove  because  of 
their  determined  precipitation.  While 
both  will  eventually  be  diffused  through 
the  room  they  are  first  found  at  the  floor 
after  leaving  the  body,  and  it  is  from 
here  that  we  wish  to  take  them  if  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  just  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
creased  specific  gravity  of  the  air,  which 
is  a  suggestive  phrase  rather  than  a 
correct  one,  that  it  is  not  so  easily  ac¬ 
complished  if  we  take  the  air  from  the 
upper  strata,  where  it  is  warm  and 
where  gases  are  found  if  the  air  at  the 
floor  is  not  removed.  Another  trouble 
with  this  system  is  that  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  removing  the  warm  air  which 
we  need.  The  fact  is,  it  is  absolutely 
wi-ong  in  every  particular.  To  be  sure, 

I  would  prefer  such  ventilation  to  none 
at  all.  r£he  health  of  many  animals  in 
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tight  stone  basement  barns  is  saved  be¬ 
cause  the  builder  has  unwittingly  put  in 
a  loose  floor  above  the  animals,  provid¬ 
ing  without  thought  partial  ventilation. 

The  Question  of  Condensation. — 
We  are  confronted  at  once  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  means  the  lifting  of  probably 
about  seven  pounds  of  water  daily  per 
1,000  pounds  live  weight.  We  certainly 
know  that  in  a  tight  barn  everything  <s 
soon  damp,  which  after  all  is  enough  to 
know.  If  we  could  feel,  however,  that 
such  a  large  amount  is  daily  thrown  off 
from  skin  and  lungs,  we  should  no 
doubt  more  fully  appreciate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  adequate  facilities  for 
taking  it  outdoors.  Another  principle 
to  be  very  closely  followed  and  observed 
is  that  we  secure  so  thorough  an  insula¬ 
tion  of  the  flues  that  this  fully  saturated 
air  current  does  not  cool  to  the  con¬ 
densing  point  before  reaching  the  out¬ 
side  air.  This  difficulty  is  illustrated 
by  the  stove  pipe  that  passes  through 
a  cold  room,  and  thereby  condenses  the 
moisture,  causing  the  very  disagreeable 
creosote  drippings.  There  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  construction  which  will 
be  satisfactory  if  the  insulation  is  com¬ 
plete.  I  had  a  mind  to  build  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  and  was  really  prevented  only 
by  the  increased  cost.  The  tubes  that 
pass  through  the  roof  were  finally  made 
of  galvanized  iron  on  account  of  appear¬ 
ance.  We  find  that  in  cold  weather  con¬ 
densation  takes  place;  the  galvanized 
iron  connection,  however,  being  short, 
no  interference  in  the  circulation  is 
noticeable;  demonstrating  what  would 
have  resulted  had  tne  whole  flue  been 
built  of  the  same  material,  h.  e.  cook. 


;  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

J  Ft,  Grant,  Arizona,  Apr.  10th.  1900. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Gentlemen:— I  hav*  the  honor  to 
Inform  you  that  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  is  the  best  lini¬ 
ment,  1  believe,  hi  the  world.  I  nave  been  a  Farrier  in  the 
United  States  Army  for  11  years,  and  have  never  used  any¬ 
thing  to  equal  it.  I  had  a  horse  with  hip-joint  lameness,  a  • 
spavin,  swelled  glands  and  shoulder  lameness.  I  used  two  hot-  0 
ties  of  your  Spavin  Cure  and  they  are  sound  and  well,  • 

Yourauery  respectfully.  ■ 

SILAS  JOHNSON,  Farrier.  J 
It  la  an  absolutely  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins.  Z 

■  Splints, Curbs,  Ringbones, etc.  Removes  the  bunch  ana  • 

■  leaves  no  scar.  Trice,  $1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  • 

J  for  family  use  It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug-p-ist  ! 

I  for  KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CUKE,  also  “A  Treatise  on  J 

*  liorse,”  the  book  free,  or  address  m 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT.  I 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  fit  any  Skein. 

MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Havana,  III. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  in  the  U.  S. 

HT  Write  for  Prices. 


4  MORE 
GOOD 


HONEST  REASONS 


WHY  | 

YOU  I 


Should  buy  Buggies  direct  from  our  factory. 

1  »t— We  have  SOT  KAISKD  MUCKS. 

S4d — Our  Custom -Made»hiele.arebe8t,  t 
Sd— We  FILL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY,  f 
4th— We  SEVER  MISREPRESENT/ 

Spindle. Seat  Runabout,  926.19. 

Shaft.,  $1.00.  Wheels.  $5.75.  Tops,  $1.75.  Harness,  $.195 
919.00  Ruggy  944.95.  Free  Catalog.  Saves  Money. 
U.  B.  BUGGY  A  CART  CO.,  614  Cincinnati,  O- 


$26?? 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  notcut  into  the  ground ; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  tiines.becau.se 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraightor  stag¬ 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  rightbv  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  W rite  for  the  catalog  1 1  i  s  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
offer  arguments  in  favor  of 

Low- Wheeled, 
Wide-Tire, 
Short-Turning, 
Broad  -  Platform 
Wagons. 


Every  far¬ 
mer  knows  he 
ought  to  have 
one;  it  is  only 
a  question  of 
“  where  can  I 
buy  a  good 
one  with  the 
least  money.” 

The  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon 
Co., of  Saginaw  Michigan,  were 
the  first  to  build  sucu  a  wagon, 
and  tbo  only  ones  who  glte 
tho  farmer  a  choice  between 
steel  and  wrod  wheels, 
the  only  truck  ever  adopted  by  the  U. 
on  bols  ers;  then  it  Is  ready  for  an 
Catalogue  and  prices. 


They  supplied 
the  U.  S,  Gov¬ 
ernment  with 
ail  the  Trucks 
they  used  in 
the  Cuban 
war.  They 
build  more 
Farm  Trucks 

than  all  other  builders  combined. 

They  sell  a  good  Steel  Wheel  Wagon 
AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST. 

Tho  wagon  with  movable  platform  shown  in  this 
picture  Is  the  one  recommended  by  the  Agricnl- 
„  „  taral  Colleges  and  Experiment  Farms,  and  la 

S.  Government.  The  platform  is  easily  removed  and  stakes  placed 
ordinary  wagon  box.  The  wheels  turn  under  the  load.  Send  for 
FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Saving 

ON  A 

iifil 


The  Illustration  in  this  advertisement  is  a  sample  ot  the  saving 
you  can  make  In  buying  a  buggy  direct  from  our  factory.  You  cau 
buy  surreys,  pbajtons  and  outer  high  grade  vehicles  at  equally  low 
prices.  We  save  you  two  profits— charg¬ 
ing  net  factory  cost  with  a  moderate  profit 
added.  _  We  also  sell  harness,  etc.,  at  fac¬ 
tor}’  prices.  With  each  purchase  we  give 
a  broad  guarantee.  If  the  purchase  is 
notsatisfactory  in  every  particular, you 
can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay 
freight  charges  both  ways.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Colnmbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 

ST.  Louis,  Mo.  Write  to  Columbus,  O. 

P,  O.  ltox  54.  nearest  office  P.O.Box  7  72. 


No.  3080.  Buggy 
Price,  948.00.  Shipment  from  Columbus 


Beet  Oak  Tanned 
Leather. 

freight  both  wajs.  WE  Do  NOT  ASKFOIl ANY  VioSEYVlth  order!"  Youpay 
for  it  when  you  get  it,  if  you  arc  pertectly  satisfied.  We  warrant  every  buggy 
fort  wo  years,  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  guuranleo  sale  delivery. 

WE  HAVE  ISTO  AGENTS.  That’s  Why  We  Save  You  Money. 

nF^RRiPTMM  Wheels  and  gear  all  second  growth  hickory,  all  forg-w 
Hluton/wa  a  i"v'*  ,  .  ULUUnil  I  HUfla  ings  Norway  iron.  (Wheels  any  size.)  Axles  long[CL.p|a  Cfrnn  Uarno** 

a?KG*  An7L8^,  e  f*prln£j  bar.  Body  20,  22  or  24  in.  wide.  55  in.  lone-.  I'Comimr  hodv  if  w  An  v  Qnii.i  1^?  Harness 


collar,  1  ^ 
saddle. 


OUR  VFHIRIF  nmi  nfiiiP  Illustrates  and  describes  thu  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  Boggles,  I  ook  ctTVT  ro 
uun  ItniULE.  Ilfl  I  ALUUUt  Road  Wagons,  Phaetons,  Surrey.,  Spring  Wagons,  Carts,  Hamessan.iU  figg,  B 


Fly  Nets  ever  shown  in  one  book.  IT’S  FREE.  SENd’foR  IT. 


jrre'S,  Spring  Wagons,  Carts,  Harness  an.i|of  harness  to  select  from. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  61  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago, 


29  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT. 


No.  iito  Carriage.  Price,  $120.00.  As  fine 
as  sells  for  $50.00  more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world  sell¬ 
ing  to  consumers,  and  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing  business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery.  You  are 
out  nothing  if  not  satisfied.  W  e  mako 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  tho 
cost  of  material  and  making,  plus 
one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue 
shows  complete  line.  Send  for  i  t. 


No.  24a  miggy  has  rubber  cov- 


ered  steps  and  %  inch  Kelly  rub¬ 
ber  tires.  Price,  $73.00.  As  fine 
as  sells  from  $40. 00  to  $50. 00  more. 


Elkhart  Carriage  <fe  Harness  manufacturing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Go  WAY  Back, 

Messrs.  Jobber  aovd  Deader, 


we  can  not  use  you,  as  we  sell  direct  to  the 
user  and  save  him  your  two  profits,  which 
amount  to  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  and  we  go  you  one  * 
belter.  We  ship  any  of  our  vehicles  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial, 

that  he  may  be  perfectly  satisfied.  We  make  them  all 
in  our  own  factory— that’s  the  reason  why.  Twenty- 
second  annual  catalog  now  ready — full  of  buggy  and 
harness  bargains.  It  is  free .  Send  for  it. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 

Pioneers  of  the  Free  Trial  Plan.  Station  K,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES 


MADE  IN 


This 

Split  Hickory’ 
Bargain  sent  on’ 

,30  Days  Triad. 

|The  price  is  $50.00, 
if  you  are  sat¬ 


isfied. 


are  the  best  vehicles  in  the 
world  at  any  price. 

.  t  .  That  is  a  broad  statement, 

isn’t  it?  We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it.  We  have  a  better  plan 
of  proving  it.  We  want  to  send  you  a  Split  Hickory  rig  on 

THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL, 

that  you  *iay  hitch  to  it,  ride  in  it,  let  your  family  try  it,  your  neighbors 
try  it,  and  then  if  you  find  it  is  not  the  best  bargain  you  ever  saw,  you  can 
send  it  back  without  paying  one  cent  on  it.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a 
fair  offer ?  We  know  you  never  did,  so  send  for  our  free  catalogue  of  late 

styles  of  vehicles,  and  read  more  about  our  30  Day  Trial  plan.  Remember — Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  are  sent  direct  to  user  at  factory  prices.  Our  line  of  Harness  is  most  complete. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Sta_tlorv  39,  Cirvclr\r\a.ti,  Ohio. 
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STONES  OR  STAVES  FOR  SILO. 

We  wish  to  build  a  stave  silo  about  30 
feet  high,  on  upper  side  of  a  hill  barn. 
To  bring  It  on  a  level  with  the  cows  eight 
feet  will  be  below  surface  of  the  earth. 
Shall  we  make  a  stone  wall  and  set 
22-foot  stakes  on  top  or  run  staves  to  bot¬ 
tom?  We  want  a  permanent  but  economi¬ 
cal  job.  g. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  the  least 
doubt  that  it  will  be  preferable  to  con¬ 
struct  that  part  of  the  silo  wall  below 
the  surace  of  the  earth  of  masonry. 
Staves  running  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  would  probably  be  subject  to 
rapid  decay,  and  the  silos  so  built  would 
require  extensive  repairs  within  com¬ 
paratively  few  years.  The  investigations 
of  different  forms  and  methods  of  con¬ 
struction  of  silos  in  Wisconsin  has  clear¬ 
ly  established  the  satisfactory  nature  of 
siios  with  stone  or  other  masonry  walls 
below  ground  and  wood  above. 

[Prof.]  WM.  P.  BROOKS. 

Since  the  silo  is  to  be  eight  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  by  all  means 
make  this  part  of  the  silo  of  stone.  If 
you  make  it  of  wood  you  will  have  to 
build  a  foundation  for  it,  and  then  con¬ 
struct  a  retaining  wall,  which  would  be 
far  more  expensive  than  to  build  the 
first  eight  feet  of  the  silo  of  stone.  Then, 
too,  the  pocket  which  would  be  formed 


stone  and  carrying  it  not  less  than  one 
foot  above  the  ground  outside.  This 
will  give  a  dry  foundation  upon  which 
to  erect  the  superstructure  of  wood,  and 
would  make  it  necessary  to  have  only 
IS  feet  of  woodwork  to  secure  the  30 
feet  in  depth.  If  it  is  insisted  that  the 
stave  form  of  silo  be  adopted  for  the 
woodwork  it  is  necessary  to  finish  the 
surface  of  the  wall  flat  and  have  the  silo 
set  some  little  distance  back  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  wall  in  order  to  allow 
for  the  movement  of  the  silo  on  its  foun¬ 
dation,  which  is  certain  to  take  place 
with  the  stave  silos  built  out  of  doors. 
I  have  seen  those  which  have  moved 
sufficiently  by  the  end  of  the  second  year 
so  that  a  man’s  arm  could  be  run  up 
between  the  overhanging  woodwork  and 
the  wall  below.  It  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory,  as  a  permanent  silo,  to  use 
the  other  form  of  construction  for  the 
woodwork,  as  in  that  case  there  would 
be  no  movement  of  the  silo  on  its  foun¬ 
dations.  The  difference  in  cost  of  the 
two  forms  of  silos  is  not  worth  consid¬ 
ering  when  a  permanent  structure  is  to 
be  built.  [Prof.]  f.  h.  king. 


Guernsey  Cow,  Mary  Marshall. 

A  picture  of  this  famous  cow  (in  three 
positions)  is  shown  at  Fig.  70.  This  is 
taken  from  the  Herd  Register.  As  most 
farmers  know,  this  cow  won  the  first 
prize  at  the  Pan-American  dairy  test. 
Her  six  months’  record  was  5,611  pounds 
of  milk,  which  tested  5.36  per  cent  of 
butter  fat.  This  gave  301.13  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  or  354.26  pounds  of  churned 


GUERNSEY  COW— MARY  MARSHALL.  Fig.  70. 


by  the  retaining  wall  would  cause  the 
staves  of  the  silo  near  the  bottom  to 
become  damp, and  they  might  quickly  rot 
out.  Stone  walls  do  not  keep  silage  as 
well  as  wooden  walls  do,  but  this  stone 
wall  will  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  stiue- 
ture,  and  since  there  is  a  stave  structure 
above  there  will  be  no  danger  of  deter¬ 
ioration  of  the  material  in  the  lower 
third  of  the  silo  where  it  rests  against 
the  stones.  [Prof.]  i.  P.  Roberts. 

A  well-constructed  stone  silo  repre¬ 
sents  as  durable  a  form  as  can  be  made. 
Consequently,  it  would  be  most  desirable 
to  construct  that  part  of  the  silo  below 
the  surface  of  stone,  and  resting  the 
staves  above  ground  on  the  wall.  In 
fact,  it  would  hardly  be  practicable  oth¬ 
erwise,  unless  the  staves  were  set  in  a 
smaller  circle  within  the  wall.  The  top 
of  the  wall  should  be  made  as  smooth  as 
possible,  and  the  staves  carried  up  as 
close  to  the  inside  of  wall  as  will  permit 
a  good  solid  footing.  If  laid  back  from 
the  edge  about  an  inch,  clay  or  cement 
may  be  packed  on  the  bevel,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  angle  or  corner  on  which  the 
silage  might  catch  in  settling.  While  it 
will  make  the  cost  somewhat  greater, 
two-inch  plank  sawed  round  to  make  a 
circle  and  bedded  in  mortar  or  cement 
on  the  wall  will  furnish  a  good  footing 
for  the  staves  if  the  rock  surface  is  too 
unsatisfactory  for  resting  the  staves  on. 
A  two-inch  plank  is  recommended,  for 
in  the  writer’s  experience  an  inch  plank 

is  liable  to  warp  somewhat. 

c.  s.  PLUMB. 

It  is  never  admissible  to  carry  the 
wood  structure  of  a  silo  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  as  the  woodwork 
under  such  conditions  is  sure  to  decay 
in  a  very  few  years.  If  your  correspond¬ 
ent  has  opportunity  to  place  his  silo 
eight  feet  in  the  ground  and  yet  bring 
the  bottom  of  the  silo  only  on  a  level 
with  the  stable  floor,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  would  be  still  better  to  carry  the 
silo  bottom  three  feet  below  the  level 
ox  the  stable  floor,  building  the  wall  of 


butter.  The  profit  for  the  six  months 
was  $59.43.  As  will  be  seen,  she  is  a 
large,  angular  cow,  quiet,  and  with  large 
capacity  for  feed.  Her  last  calf,  a  heifer, 
was  sold  for  $200,  and  the  cow  herself 
has  just  been  sold  for  $1,000. 


For  close  skimming  and 
quiet  and  easy  running  the 
National  Hand  Separator  has  no 
equal  among  hand  separators.  We  are 
ready  to  prove  this  at  your  home  by 
sending  a 


NATIONAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

anywhere  on  10  days’  free  trial,  to  be 
placed  in  competition,  if  you  like,  with 
any  other  separator.  If  it  don’t  back  up 
every  claim  we  make  you  can  return  it 
at  once  at  our  expense.  Prices  aston¬ 
ishingly  low.  For  particulars,  write  ta 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


J 


That  It's  a 

SHARPLES 

Cream  Separator 

guarantees  superiority, to  thoM 
who  know,  and  othen  should 
write  for  catalogue  No.  1S3 
Very  valuable  trealiee  on  “fiueineee 
Dairying”  free  far  the  aeleing. 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  HI.  Sharpies/ 
Chicago,  Ills.  Westchester,  P«. 


The  REID  Hand 
Separator 

gets  from  every  milking  the 
greatest  quantity  of  cream  avail¬ 
able  for  churning;  makes  more 
and  better  butter  possible.  It 
Is  tbe  only  perfect  hand 
Separator.  Runs  lightest, 
lasts  longest.  Sent  any¬ 
where  on  10  days  free  trial. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  revised  pricelist. 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sent 
any¬ 
where 
on  10 
Days’ 
Free 
Trial 


DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

ARE  SO  MUCH  BETTER  THAN 

OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


BECAUSE.— They  are  constructed  after  the  “Alpha” 
Disc  and  “Split  Wing”  patents,  which  cannot  be  used  by  any 
other  manufacturer  and  which  enable  De  Laval  machines  to 
skim  cleaner  and  produce  a  more  even  and  more  thoroughly 
churnable  cream  than  is  otherwise  possible,  at  much  less  speed 
and  wear,  and  much  greater  ease  of  operation. 

BECAUSE.  — The  De  Laval  makers  have  ever  been  first 
and  foremost  in  the  manufacture  of  Cream  Separators  through¬ 
out  the  world — have  ever  led  where  others  follow — their 
factories  being  among  the  finest  machine  shops  in  the  world 
and  their  knowledge  of  Cream  Separators  far  greater  and  more 
thorough  than  that  of  any  comparatively  inexperienced  would- 
be  competitor. 

BECAUSE.  — The  one  purpose  of  the  De  Laval  makers 
has  ever  been  the  production  of  the  best  Cream  Separator 

possible  regardless  of  cost,  instead  of  that  mistaken  “cheap¬ 
ness”  which  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  any  would-be 
competitor  can  even  make  pretence  of  seeking  a  market. 

BECAUSE.  — The  vastly  greater  sale  of  De  Laval 
machines — ten  times  all  others  combined — enables  the  De  Laval 
makers  to  do  these  things  and  more  in  the  production  of  the 
perfect  Cream  Separator  that  no  one  else  could  attempt. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  explaining  in  detail  the  facts  here 
set  forth  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  A  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


General  Offices : 


327  Commissioners  Street 
MONTREAL. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 


108  A  105  Mission  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEW  YORK. 


248  McDermott  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


“Milk^Care” 

A  booklet  which  we  mail  free.  It  cov¬ 
ers  the  entire  subject  and  is  of  great¬ 
est  value  to  all  milk  producers.  It  tells 

“^CHAMPION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator, 

which  takes  all  odors  and  disease 
a  germs  out  of  milk.  Makes  it  keep  36 
hours  longer  than  ordinary. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO.. 
^^17  Sou  Ires  St..  Cortland.  H.  T. 


Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 
-The  object  is  to  expose  every  par- 
*ticle  of  it  to  the  air.  thus  cooling 
Sit  and  driving  out  all  Imd  odors 
-„n<l  germs  which  spoil  milk  very 
'quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  tills  quicker  and  better  than  any  other,  bend  tor 
prices  and  free  catalogue  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS.  Manfr..  Box  12.  Cortland.  N.  Y- 


THE  U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

HOLDS 

World’s  Record 


.0138 


50  CONSECUTIVE  RUNS: 

Average  Test  of  Skimmilk,  = 

At  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy,  1901. 

No  other  separator  has  ever  been  able  to  approach  this  record. 

Send  for  free  pamphlets 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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STARTING  A  PIGEON  LOFT. 

I  would  like  to  fit  up  a  pigeon  loft  In  the 
upper  part  of  a  building  about  18  x  27  feet. 
1  would  like  to  know  how  to  do  it,  and  how 
many  pairs  of  birds  could  be  kept  in  such 
a  place,  it  is  about  five  feet  from  the  floor 
to  the  eaves.  J.  a.  o. 

Long  Island. 

This  building  would  give  from  75  to 
100  pairs  of  breeders  plenty  of  room.  I 
have  seen  more  than  double  this  num¬ 
ber  in  no  larger  quarters,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  doing  well,  the  owner,  a  successful 
breeder,  claiming  they  do  as  well  or 
better  than  when  allowed  more  room,  as 
he  says  the  birds  get  along  with  less 
fighting  when  crowded.  This  same 
breeder  keeps  his  birds  confined  to  the 
building,  not  having  any  outside  fly  as 
do  many  others,  and  with  apparently 
good  results,  but  I  prefer  giving  them 
plenty  of  room,  and  an  outside  fly  even 
if  no  more  than  large  enough  for  them 
to  come  to  the  ground  for  feed  and 
water,  as  I  think  they  will  keep  more 
healthy  and  it  is  more  natural  for  them 
to  have  some  open  air  exercise.  If  the 
building  is  not  tight  it  should  be  made 
sc  by  the  use  of  building  paper,  or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  lined  with  boards  with  build¬ 
ing  paper  under  them.  If  no  windows 
are  already  in  the  building  put  in  enough 
to  light  fairly  well;  four  ordinary  8x10 
barn  sash  should  be  enough.  These 
should  be  covered  with  wire  netting  to 
keep  the  birds  from  breaking  the  glass. 
For  nest  boxes  I  should  use  empty  boxes 
from  the  grocer’s;  corn  cases  are  usually 
a  nice  size,  but  any  box  from  eight  to 
12  inches  square  will  answer,  and  they 
may  usually  be  had  much  cheaper  thau 
the  cost  of  lumber  to  make  uest  boxes. 
They  should  be  open  front  except  a 
board  four  to  six  inches  wide  across  at 
the  bottom  to  keep  the  eggs  and  young 
squabs  from  falling  out,  and  a  hole  bored 
in  the  back  near  the  top  so  that  they 
may  be  hung  on  or  driven  in  the  walls. 
Put  up  in  this  way  they  are  easily  taken 
down,  cleaned  and  hung  up  again  after 
taking  the  squabs  for  market.  This  is 
usually  the  only  time  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  clean  the  boxes.  I  should  hang 
these  boxes  far  enough  apart  so  that  the 
birds  cannot  fight  with  their  neighbors 
while  standing  in  their  own  doorway; 
although  this  is  not  necessary  I  think 
it  much  better  when  one  has  the  room. 
I  would  not  attempt  to  have  them  all 
alike  or  hung  in  any  regular  lines,  for 
while  it  would  look  better  appearances 
do  not  count  much  with  the  birds.  Each 
pair  of  breeders  will  have  their  own 
nest  box  or  boxes  and  will  usually  stick 
to  them  and  fight  for  them  if  necessary, 
and  the  more  conspicuous  each  box  can 
be  made  to  appear,  so  as  to  avoid  mis¬ 
takes,  the  better. 

Most  of  the  rooms  in  my  building  are 
furnished  with  rows  of  drawer-like  boxes 
made  for  the  purpose,  but  all  I  put  in 
new  are  the  boxes  as  above  described, 
and  I  much  prefer  them,  as  they  are 
about  as  convenient  for  cleaning,  more 
acceptable  to  the  birds,  and  cost  less.  If 
desired,  boxes  may  be  hung  from  the 
rafters  overhead  or  shelves  fixed  in  be¬ 
tween  them  in  any  way,  as  the  birds 
are  easily  suited.  Many  of  ours  build 
on  the  floor  in  the  corners  or  any  out-of- 
the-way  place.  The  principle  to  be  kept 
in  view  is  convenience  in  getting  at 
them  for  the  attendant,  as  the  birds  will 
get  at  them  anywhere.  When  buying  a 
new  lot  of  birds  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  temporary  pen  to  put  them  in,  and  not 
put  them  in  their  permanent  quarters 
until  sure  they  are  all  mated.  To  make 
sure  of  this  select  them  a  pair  at  a  time 
as  you  see  they  are  mated,  and  remove 
them  to  their  permanent  quarters.  In 
this  way  you  will  find  some  birds  in  each 
lot  that  have  not  found  a  mate  to  suit 
them;  these  may  be  put  with  another  lot 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  find  mates,  or 
disposed  of,  and  save  feed  as  well  as 
trouble  in  the  loft  that  unmated  birds 
are  likely  to  cause.  When  once  mated 
they  will  usually  stick  together  until 
death  parts  them.  j.  e.  b. 
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THE  PYGMY  POUTER. 

Fig.  09  is  a  picture  of  an  ideal  Pygmy 
Pouter,  an  abbreviated  variety  of  the 
more  familiar  and  larger  Pouter  pigeon, 
better  known  to  the  boys  as  the  “blow¬ 
er.”  The  Pygmy  has  not  yet  attained  the 
ideal  conformation  presented  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  which  was  made  by  the  well-known 
artist,  Robinson;  but  its  admirers  are 
breeding  up,  and  the  Pygmy  Pouter  is 
“getting  there”  quite  rapidly.  This  is 
an  interesting  little  bird.  Its  tameness 
and  good  sense  appeal  to  fanciers  of 
highly-bred  stock,  and  the  Pygmy  is  be¬ 
coming  very  popular.  This  variety  of 
pigeon  is  perhaps  bred  up  to  a  higher 
standard — nearer  approaching  our  ideal 
— in  England,  where  there  is  more 
“pigeon  interest”  than  in  this  country. 
Several  pairs  of  Pygmies  have  been 
brought  over  this  year  at  what  are  call¬ 
ed  “long  prices”  for  pigeons.  The  Pygmy 
is  found  in  all  colors  in  which  pigeons 
are  bred — white,  black,  blue  and  silver 
being  the  standard.  Reds  and  yellows 
are  scarce  and  not  so  perfect  in  color 
markings  or  form  as  the  standards.  The 
Pygmy  is  a  more  satisfactory  bird  to 
handle  than  the  large  Pouter;  they  are 
hardy  and  better  breeders,  besides  being 
more  prolific. 


I  have  found  that  hens  eat  about  3M 
ounces  each  of  grain  and  animal  meal; 
those  that  are  penned  a  trifle  more  and 
those  at  large  a  little  less,  or  about  75 
pounds  per  year.  Besides  this  they  eat 
some  clover  and  vegetables  of  different 
kinds;  this  for  Leghorns;  larger  fowls  eat 
a  little  more.  i.  w. 

Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Killing  Hog  Lice.— When  sows  come  to 
the  trough  sprinkle  a  little  Lambert's 
Death  to  Lice  along  the  back  and  behind 
their  ears;  also  sprinkle  a  little  in  their 
nest  if  you  think  necessary,  though  I 
never  found  it  so.  Five  pounds  of  this 
are  worth  barrels  of  the  lice  remedies 
suggested  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  save  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  nasty  work.  Probably 
a  15-ounce  package  will  be  all  you  need. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  dean. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  painted  the  woodwork  on 
the  inside  of  the  pens  with  crude  petro¬ 
leum,  and  this  seems  to  have  cleaned  out 
the  lice. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Darva's  White  Metallic  Ear  Label 

withyournameandconsecutivenumbers.  Alwaysstay on: 
easy  to  read.  Best  for  sucking  calves,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Used  as  official  mark  by  40  recording  associations* 
also  by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  and  breeders. 
Sample  Free.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms,  b 
C.  B.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  W.  Lebanon,  N.  it. 


Kicking,  Shying, Balky  or 
Runaway  Horses 

a,  tern  of  colt  and  horse  training.  Particulars  SENT 
FREE.  You  can  accomplish  results  by  my  system  with¬ 
in  a  FKW  HOURS  that  might  otherwise  require  a  life¬ 
time.  It  is  HUMANE  AND  NEVER  FAILS. 
PROF.  JESSE  BEERY,  Pleasant  Hill,  O. 


Empire  No.  1  A. 


Here  I  am 


Separator! 
Queen 


The  Ma.rvel  of 


|Cream  Separator) 

Construction. 

Everybody  is  talking  about  me, 
but  I  don’t  care.  Only  my  right 
ear  burns  because  they  can  say 
nothing  but  good  of 


me. 


,.Scl 


V  v  V 


E 


S-  'm-  .5 


The  Men  Buy  Me 

because  upon  examination  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  better  judgment. 

The  Women  Admire  Me 

because  of  my  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  and  very  few  parts  to  clean. 

The  Children  Like  to 
Run  Me 

because  my  construction  provides 
for  so  few  points  of  friction  that  I 
it  is  like  play  to  keep  me  in  | 
motion. 

I  Am  Supremely  Popular 

because  I  am  a  clean-cut,  ready- 
for-business,  always-do-the-work  | 

Crenm  Separator. 

I  skim  milk  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs. 
per  hour.  I  contain  a  bowl  which  | 
weighs  only  five  pounds  and  has 
only  five  interior  parts  with  all 
flat  surfaces,  easy  to  clean. 

1  Cost  Only  $75.00. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  own  me?  i 
Send  for  a  book  that  tells  all  j 
about  me  and  my  larger  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  am  only  the  “kid” 
in  a  big  family  of  Empire  folks) 
all  equally  as  popular  as  I  am. 

Vnited  States 
Butter  Extractor  Co., 

BLOOMFIELD.  -  -  N.  J. 


DO  YOU  FEED  SWINE? 

For  the  most  practical  swine  paper,  givingup-to- 
date  methods  and  market  reports,  send  10 
cents  in  silver  for  four  months  trial  subscrip- 
ti  on.  Regular  price  50  cents 
a  year.  Address 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


“FUMA 


“IM  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceeding  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

"*r‘  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisalphide',.,S3X' 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Six  Choice,  rare  Jerseys,  13  months 

to  t!  years  bred  to  Henry  L.  l’ogls.  Lot  for  $300. 

8.  .1.  EMERSON.  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


You  Can’t  Afford  a  Grade  Dull 

when  I  will  sell  you  a  Registered  Jersey 
Bull  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ida’s  Stoke 
Pogis  or  Exile  stock. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  FAMILY  COW 

is  one  that  gives  a  large  flow  of  rich  milk,  and  gives 
it  for  a  long  time.  Hickory  Hill  Farm  makes  a 
specialty  of  raising  “Family  Cows”.  They  are  also 
good  to  build  up  a  dairy.  All  high-class  registered 
Jerseys.  J  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolvllle,  N.  Y. 


123  HOLSTEINS  L‘;“. 

DEIiLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Cm-  Oolft— PUKKBKKD  HOLSTEIN-FRIK8IAN8. 
lUl  OdlC  Bargains  In  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Kambouillet  Sheep.  Pnland-China  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  in  season. 


nugis«tcrccl  iLyrsRiros 

Can  furnish  young  animals  of  either  sex  from  tlret- 
class  milkers  at  reasonable  prices.  Correspondence 
solicited.  MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM,  Cherry 
Creek,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Farm  Berk  shires. — Young  sows, 

safe  in  pig.  Fall  pigs,  both  sexes,  all  first  class. 

M.  L  &  U.  H.  BEN1IAM,  Le  Roy.  Ohio. 


Reg.  P.  Cliinas,  Bcrksliires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  time* 
_  prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


1IIPAD  A  CflATC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
ANUUItA  QUA  I  W  profitable.  Prize  stock 
Low  prices.  Large  oir.  H.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  o 


FOB  SALE— Five  young  PERCH  ERON 

Stallion,  Ramoz  2d,  Registered  No.  2G858,  5  years 
old,  weight  l(iU0;  sound  and  all  right;  sure  sire.  In 
fine  condition;  flue  action.  A  bargain.  Address 
J.  R.  BEUCHLEK,  Leesburg,  Va. 


BlatchforcPs  Galf  Meal. 

“  We  are  satisfied  that  Calves  can  be  raised  on  the 
Calf  Meal  and  water  alone. '—A.  Paulsen,  New 
Holstein,  Wis. 

“  It  cures  scours  and  is  just  as  good  as  new  mi lk 
for  Calves.  — S  S.  Saunders,  Pecatonica,  III. 

Send  lor  Pamphlet,.  “  How  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply 
and  Successfully  Without  Milk.  '  Address 
THE  BLATOHI’OKJ  CALF  MEAL  WORKS, 
Waukegan,  III. 


THE  UVU’ERIAIj  bit 


Positively  cures  tongue  lolling,  and  will 
side  pulling  or  driving  on  one  rein 
With  this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
by  a  lady.  The  construction 
Is  such  that  the  driver  has  100 
“  per  cent  more  leverage 
than  with  any  other  bit. 
Samples  sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt,  of  price. In  X  C  plate 
or  imitation  rubber,  $i.  In 
Fine  Nickel  Plate,  12. 


Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  400  Wis.  St.,  Racine,  Wls. 


1  L.  O 

save; 

the  entire  corn  plant. 

How  to  build,  how  to 
fill  and  what  to  fill  with.  Write  at  once  to 


WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


“SILOS” 

Yes,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  Silo 
and  the  best  kind  to  buy  Is  the  Lans¬ 
ing  perfect  Tubular.  Made  on -.cien- 
tlfic  principles  and  from  good  ma- 
teilai;  made  by  skilled  workmen  and 
Improved  machinery.  Therefore  are 
per  fret  i  n  construction  and  are  the 
best  to  be  had  at  any  price.  For  bo  k 
that  tells  all  about  thisSllO  and  for 
prices,  Address 


A.  M.  D.  HOLOWAY, 
Builders  Exchange,  l’hila.,  Pa.,  V.  S.  A. 


$400  fohTthe  LARGEST  SHEEP  hTthe  WORLD 

We  hereby  offer  $400.00  cash  for  the  largest  Ram  of  any  breed  or  cross.  Ram  to  be  weighed  November  20, 1902,  and  sworn  statement  of  owner  and  weigher  and 
three  wilnesses  to  be  forwarded  to  the  “American  Sheep  Breeder,”  Chicago,  Hi.  Ram  winning  this  offer  to  be  delivered  in  Chicago  at  the  Live  Stork 

Show  in  December,  1902,  when  the  $400  CO  will  be  paid  by  International  Stock  Food  Co. 


Wa  feed  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  every  day  to  our  Five  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  etc.  “INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK  FOOD”  causes  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makes  them  Healthy  and  Vigorous  Is 
used  and  strongly  endorsed  hy  over  500,0110  Fanners.  It  is  sold  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  Your  Money  in  any 
case  of  failure,  by  over  30,000  Dealers.  It  will  make  you  extra  money  in  Growing  or  Fattening  Stock.  Owing  to  its 
,  blood  purifying  and  stimulating  tonic  effects  it  Cures  or  Prevents  Disease.  It  is  a  safe  vegetable  medicinal  preparation 
to  be  fed  in  small-sized  feeds  in  connection  with  tho  regular  grain.  It  Fattens  Stork  In  lit)  to  III)  Days  less  time,  becauso 
it  aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation.  In  this  way  it  saves  a  largo  amount  of  Grain.  The  use  of  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
fOOD  only  costs  Oar  3  FEEDS  lor  ONE  C K t • '  (>11  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuse  any  of  the  many  substitutes  or 
imitations.  It  always  pays  to  feed  tho  bost.  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  is  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm 
Papers.  I*  was  included  iu  the  U.  S.  Government  exhibit  and  non  the  Highest  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  In  1UU0 

A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

L. .  Ef-M AILED  TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER.-©* 

This  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.  It  cost  us  $3000 
to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  the  engravings.  It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that 
Jfill  save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  Gives  description  and  history  of  the  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 
The  Editor  °f  this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  finely  illustrated  Book  for  reference. 
We  will  give  you  $14.00  worth  of  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  if  Book  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Us  a  Postal  Card  and  Answer  3  Questions : 

1st— Name  this  Paper.  2nd— How  much  stock  have  you?  3rd— Did  you  ever  use  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD” 
for  norscs  or  Cattle  or  Sheep  or  Hogs  or  Colts  or  Calves  or  Lambs  or  Pigs  ? 

1  Answer  the  3  Questions  and  vjt  Write  at  Once  for  Book. 


Largest  Slock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  In  $1,000,000,011. 


Dealers  Sell  Thebe 
on  a  “Spot  Cash” 
Guarantee 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN./U.  S.A. 


International  Stock  f  ood. 
International  Poultry  Food. 
International  louse  Killer. 


International  Worm  Powder. 
International  Colic  cure. 
International  Harness  Soap. 


International  Gall  Cure. 
International  Heave  Cure. 
Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil.  Etc. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8 y2  marks,  or  IOV2  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  ana  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY.  MARCH  15,  1902. 


In  response  to  many  calls  for  description  of  the 
“King"  system  of  barn  ventilation  Mr.  Cook  gives  a 
first  installment  of  full  details  on  page  195.  Surely 
our  dumb  friends  at  the  barn  deserve  a  chance  to 
breathe  pure  air.  Pictures  next  week  will  make  the 
system  clear. 

* 

Spraying  is  now  a  regular  job  on  most  farms.  The 
pump  ranks  with  the  plow  as  a  necessary  tool.  Let 
no  man  make  the  mistake  of  buying  a  pump  that  is 
too  small  and  feeble  to  do  the  work  he  must  have 
done.  Strong  power  is  required  to  drive  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  crude  petroleum  through  a  fine  nozzle, 
and  these  substances  will  register  no  serious  kick 
against  insect  or  disease  unless  they  are  kicked  out 
of  the  nozzle  at  a  lively  pace.  More  power  to  your 
pump! 

* 

“Why  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  space  to  any  praise 
of  the  Ben  Davis  apple?”  asks  a  correspondent.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  strong  opinions  regarding  Ben  Davis  and 
many  other  things,  but  it  doesn’t  pretend  that  its 
opinions  are  always  right.  It  is  a  weakness  of  some 
people  that  their  opinions  are  so  “strong”  that  they 
become  rank  prejudices.  We  are  ready  to  admit  any 
fair  and  honest  argument,  even  if  it  knock  the  pith 
out  of  our  own  side  of  the  matter.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does 
not  want  to  be  like  the  old  lady  who  said:  I  am 
ready  to  be  convinced  but  I’d  like  to  see  the  one  who 
could  convince  me!” 

* 

On  page  190  farmers  give  positive  views  about  the 
best  time  to  cut  timber  to  prevent  “powder-posting.  ’ 
One  is  sure  that  July  is  the  time,  another  says  “the 
full  moon  of  February”  is  the  proper  season.  Hero 
are  two  men,  both  good  natural  observers,  who  arrive 
at  opposite  conclusions  regarding  this  important  mat¬ 
ter.  Would  the  opinion  of  a  trained  scientific  ob¬ 
server  be  worth  more  than  that  of  these  practical 
men?  It  may  be  true  that  the  season  has  less  to  do 
with  it  than  either  of  them  think.  How  many  of  us 
are  so  sure  of  our  ground  that  we  can  swear  to  such 
things?  If  we  are  to  go  by  the  majority  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  the  late  Summer  cutters  will  carry  the  day. 

* 

Our  correspondent  on  page  190  complains  of  too 
much  expert  opinion  on  the  Kieffer  pear.  He  has 
been  told  for  years  by  persons  who  think  they  ought 
to  know  that  Kieffer  is  the  best  and  most  profitable 
pear  in  existence,  and  now  come  tales  of  serious  de¬ 
fects.  He  has  planted  many  Kieffers,  and  expected  to 
plant  more,  but  adverse  opinions  have  made  him  irre¬ 
solute.  He  is  not  alone  in  his  indecision.  The  status 
of  a  new  fruit  of  such  distinct  character — so  pro¬ 
nounced  in  both  virtues  and  defects — is  not  easily 
settled,  and  much  time  must  pass  before  a  just  idea 
can  be  gained.  Up  to  date  the  following  points  in 
favor  of  the  Kieffer  are  quite  generally  conceded.  1. 
It  is  about  the  most  vigorous,  healthy  and  productive 
of  all  pears.  2.  The  trees  are  upright,  handsome  and 
rapid  growers,  coming  into  bearing  three  to  five  years 
after  planting.  3.  The  pears  are  large,  attractively 
colored  and  of  best  shipping  texture,  being  handled 
as  cheaply  as  apples.  4.  It  is  the  most  useful  of  all 
pears  for  canning  when  well  grown,  keeping  firm  in 
the  cans  much  longer  than  Bartlett,  and  of  excellent 
quality  when  so  packed.  We  may  also  add  that  Kieffer 
and  other  pears  of  the  China  type  are  plainly  more 
resistant  to  Pernicious  scale  than  the  older  kinds.  The 
objections  urged  are:  1.  Low  dessert  quality  as  com¬ 


monly  grown  and  marketed,  prejudicing  the  buyer 
against  all  pears.  2.  Tendency  to  overbear,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  a  great  bulk  of  unattractive  fruit,  difficult  to 
sell.  3.  In  consequence  of  the  two  preceding  objec¬ 
tions  there  is  every  probability  of  permanent  lower 
price  for  Kieffers  than  for  other  commercial  pears. 
Owners  of  Kieffer  orchards  claim  that  the  pears  can 
be  sold  at  the  average  price  of  apples  with  more 
profit,  on  account  of  greater  yield  and  certainty  of 
crop.  Many  think  this  variety  is  already  overplanted 
and  others  that  it  will  be  fairly  profitable  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Each  must  form  his  opinion  from  the 
best  evidence  at  hand. 

* 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  O.  W.  Mapes  to 
contribute  his  experience  with  poultry  aud  pigs  for 
the  benefit  ot  our  readers.  Everybody  knows  Mapes 
the  hen  man  by  reputation  at  least.  He  keeps  about 
2,000  hens  and  makes  them  pay  a  good  profit.  These 
hens  are  in  40  or  more  houses — each  a  little  colony  by 
itself.  This  gives  a  fine  chance  for  experiment  work, 
and  R.  N.-Y.  readers  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
Now  the  way  to  get  hold  of  the  great  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  50,000  hens  have  laid  under  Mr.  Mapes’o 
hat  is  to  call  for  it!  Let  us  tap  the  fountain  by  bor¬ 
ing  in  with  practical  and  sensible  questions.  That  is 
the  thing  to  do  when  a  man  comes  along  as  full  of 
fact  as  a  maple  tree  is  full  of  sap.  We  don’t  care  to 
have  this  department  filled  with  pure  Mapes,  but 
rather  applied  Mapes,  and  the  application  of  one  ques¬ 
tion  at  a  time  will  do  the  business. 

* 

Last  week  we  told  how,  out  in  Montana,  the  apple 
and  the  cow  got  together  against  oleo.  Why  should 
the  apple  take  a  hand  in  this  fight?  Because  there  is 
a  principle  at  stake — a  square  fight  against  counter¬ 
feits.  At  the  fruit  growers’  meeting  at  which  the  reso¬ 
lution  against  oleo  was  passed  a  paper  on  food  adul¬ 
terations  was  read.  The  contents  of  a  can  of  so- 
called  preserved  strawberries  were  examined.  It  was 
boiled  pumpkin  and  potato  colored  and  flavored  by 
chemicals!  But  strawberries  have  seeds!  So  did  this 
“preserve.”  The  chemist  took  them  out  and  planted 
them.  They  grew  up — a  fine  crop  of  grass  !  That  is 
what  we  call  putting  hayseed  to  an  ignoble  use,  but 
no  worse  than  coloring  cheap  fat  to  make  it  pass  as 
butter!  With  such  striking  possibilities  for  fraud  no 
wonder  the  apple  joined  the  cow  in  her  fight  for  life. 
Who  that  is  honest  wouldn’t?  The  wool  growers  are 
the  last  people  in  the  world  who  should  support  the 
oleo  fraud.  The  worst  enemy  of  their  own  industry 
is  shoddy,  which  endeavors  to  counterfeit  the  sheep’s 
coat  just  as  oleo  tries  to  counterfeit  the  cow’s  fat. 

* 

The  movement  for  penny  postage  is  growing.  A 
petition  with  over  300,000  signatures  of  business  men, 
bankers  and  manufacturers  is  ready  for  presentation 
to  the  Post  Office  Committee  of  Congress,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  more  than  400,000  personal  letters  have 
been  written  to  Members  urging  the  reduction.  It  is 
claimed  the  saving  to  the  Post  Office  Department  due 
to  the  restriction  of  second-class  mail  privileges  late¬ 
ly  in  effect  will  be  anywhere  from  $8,000,000  to  $15,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  would  be  nearly  sufficient  to  carry 
letters  and  other  first-class  mail  at  one  cent  an  ounce, 
as  the  greater  use  of  the  mails  at  half  the  present  rate 
would  increase  receipts  over  their  present  volume. 
This  is  all  very  well;  penny  postage  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  every  business  man,  and  an  inestimable 
boon  to  the  general  public,  but  an  adequate  parcels 
post  is  a  more  immediate  and  pressing  necessity,  and 
would  not  hinge  on  any  saving  gained  by  denying 
periodical  publication  rates  to  worthy  enterprises,  as 
is  now  likely  to  occur.  It  would  doubtless  be  a  paying 
venture  from  the  start.  The  advantages  of  a  cheap 
parcels  post,  capable  of  exchanging  at  a  living  rate 
the  more  valuable  products  of  the  farm  for  the  com¬ 
modities  of  merchandise  are  so  evident,  in  view  of 
the  prohibitory  exactions  of  the  express  and  other 
quick  transportation  companies,  that  they  need  scarce¬ 
ly  to  be  mentioned.  Penny  letter  postage  would  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  benefit  every  reader,  yet  we  feel  that  cheap  trans¬ 
portation  of  small  parcels  under  Government  super¬ 
vision  is  a  more  urgent  need,  and  likely  to  prove  ot 
greater  advantage  to  rural  dwellers.  Some  idea  of 
the  grip  express  and  railroad  companies  have  gained 
on  our  chief  legislative  bodies  may  be  had  from  the 
experience  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertisers,  who  have  asked  the  small  boon 
of  the  privilege  of  mailing  catalogues  in  bulk  like 
periodicals,  but  paying  the  present  rate  of  one  cent 
an  ounce,  without  the  cost  and  trouble  of  affixing  a 
stamp  to  every  separate  piece.  This  trifling  conces¬ 
sion,  they  were  told,  would  be  considered,  as  it  would 
not  reduce  the  revenues,  but  when  the  subject  of  a 
parcels  post  was  mentioned,  the  legislators  at  once 
earned  them  to  drop  the  matter,  or  the  transportation 
companies  would  see  to  it  they  got  nothing  at  all.  We 


will  welcome  one  cent  postage  as  an  achievement 
worthy  of  the  postal  department  of  a  great  Nation, 
but  it  should  not  come  at  the  expense  of  the  much- 
needed  parcels  post  and  the  postal  savings  bank.  The 
average  Congressman  may  be  but  as  a  weak  reed  in 
the  hands'"of  the  transportation  companies  just  now, 
but  if  the  farmers  of  the  country  make  a  determined 
effort  they  can  get  the  needed  postal  facilities,  and 
anything  else  they  really  want — that  is  honest  and 
fair. 

* 

Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  is  doing 
good  work  in  docking  some  of  the  fairy  tales  that 
grow  in  the  seedsmen’s  catalogues.  “Steel  Trust" 
millet  is  the  latest.  This  is  without  doubt  the  old 
Japanese  Barnyard  millet — a  good  plant  under  some 
conditions.  Prof.  Brooks  says: 

The  cut  used  in  the  catalogue  describing  it  is  made 
from  a  photograph  showing  Japanese  Barnyard  millet 
grown  on  the  farm  of  one  of  my  correspondents,  and,  by 
way  of  making  absolute  identification  possible,  perhaps, 
my  friend  is  included  in  the  cut.  An  agent  of  the  firm 
is  represented  to  have  found  “this  wonder,  the  grand, 
superbly  colossal,  1902  introduction”  in  a  province  near 
Moscow,  where  the  peasants  were  rolling  in  riches  and 
dwelling  in  “elegant  farm  residences.”  The  cause  as¬ 
signed  for  this  wonderful  prosperity  the  reader  already 
imagines.  The  firm  advertising  this  millet  of  course  se¬ 
cured  a  little  of  the  seed  by  means  of  an  enormous  bribe, 
as  the  peasants  of  this  district  had  resolved  always  to 
keep  this  wonderful  crop  to  themselves. 

The  same  thing  under  the  name  of  Japanese  Barn¬ 
yard  can  be  bought  for  less  than  half  the  price 
charged  for  this  so-called  “new”  plant.  We  have 
ceased  to  wonder  why  such  seedsmen  go  into  a  trance 
and  dream  such  red  ink  dreams,  but  we  do  wonder 
more  and  more  why  farmers  believe  the  stories. 

* 

The  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Florists’  Club 
appointed  to  investigate  the  identity  of  the  roses 
Balduin,  Helen  Gould,  etc.,  has  made  a  supplementary 
report  exonerating  the  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  of  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  from  blame  in  the  matter,  as  it  was  shown 
they  bought  the  rose  disseminated  as  Helen  Gould 
from  parties  who  regarded  it  as  a  new  American 
seedling,  and  believed  they  had  a  right  to  name  it. 
Others  claim  that  the  two  varieties  grown  side  by 
side  are  more  or  less  distinct,  though  alike  in  bloom. 
Helen  Gould  being  more  of  the  Tea  rose  type  whil- 
Balduin  is  subject  to  dormant  intervals  like  a  Hybrid 
Tea.  The  whole  subject  is  badly  mixed,  it  now  ap¬ 
pearing  that  Balduin,  Columbia  and  Red  Kaiserin  are 
unmistakably  names  under  which  plants  and  flowers 
of  one  variety  have  been  sold,  while  Helen  Gould  is 
possibly  different  but  very  similar.  This  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  duplicate  names  for  flowers  and  fruits  is  mis¬ 
leading  and  injurious  to  horticulture.  Customers  are 
often  induced  to  buy  a  variety  under  a  new  name 
when  they  already  possess  it  under  another  designa¬ 
tion.  These  mistakes  in  naming  are  not  always  pur¬ 
posely  made,  but  result  from  imperfect  information. 
The  result,  however,  is  equally  injurious  in  both  cases. 
Recent  examples  of  duplicate  names  for  valuable 
plants  may  be  found  in  the  Winchell  or  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  grape;  the  Triumph  or  Columbus  gooseberry, 
the  Mayes  or  Austin  dewberry  and  many  others.  The 
duplication  of  new  names  and  renaming  of  old  varie¬ 
ties  always  breeds  doubt  and  confusion. 

• 

BREVITIES. 

The  spraying  season  has  begun. 

Should  the  jail  be  made  a  moral  hospital? 

It  seems  that  even  doves  will  fight. 

Look  out  for  the  “expert”  who  has  an  ax  to  grind. 

Lime  opens  the  stiff  soil,  and  binds  together  the  sand. 

The  Belgian  hare  keeps  a  good  butcher’s  shop  for  the 
farm. 

A  tree  root  will  dig  through  hardpan  too  hard  for  a 
pickax. 

Insects,  like  some  humans,  do  not  like  loo  white  a 
background. 

Unless  the  why  of  a  thing  can  be  made  clear,  we 
would  experiment  with  it  only. 

It’s  early  yet  for  accurate  reports,  but  thus  far  in  the 
fruit  counties  of  New  York  the  buds  appear  to  be  safe. 

Many  a  buy  product  which  the  grocer  or  butcher  fur¬ 
nishes  might  be  made  a  by-product  with  a  little  care  and 
work. 

What  a  shame  that  the  russet  apple  should  die  out! 
There  is  something  against  the  color— even  tan  shoes 
are  going  out  of  date! 

Subsoiling  is  good  for  clay.  That  It  true,  as  we  ob¬ 
serve,  of  human  clay.  Many  men  prefer  to  soil  their 
hands  through  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Morse,  page  191,  hits  the  bull’s  eye  when  he  says 
that  the  knife  that  cuts  those  thick  potato  peelings  is 
trimming  off  the  income  of  some  future  husband! 

In  spite  of  the  fearful  storms  and  floods  in  western 
New  York,  dozens  of  large  fruit  growers  report  “prun¬ 
ing  all  done!"  No  waste  of  time  there,  even  if  work 
means  waist-deep  in  snow. 

Here  is  a  sentiment  from  one  of  Connecticut  readers: 
“The  sun  doesn't  always  shine  up  here,  unless  we  punch 
a  hole  in  the  clouds  and  let  it  through.  Isn’t  that  a  job 
we  can  sometimes  best  do  on  our  knees?" 
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Events  of  the  Week 


DOMESTIC.— To  stop  the  sale  of  tons  of  butterlne  for 
butter  each  week  in  the  Chicago  market  the  Illinois  State 
Pure  Food  Commission  has  begun  the  prosecution  of  all 
dealers  against  whom  evidence  can  be  found.  Twenty- 
one  suits  were  brought  February  26  before  Justice  Rich¬ 
ardson  by  Assistant  Food  Commissioner  Patterson.  The 
assertion  was  made  that  over  $500,000  worth  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  was  annually  sold  for  butter  in  Chicago  alone. 
.  .  .  .  February  28  avalanches  on  Smuggler  Mountain, 
near  Telluride,  Col.,  buried  70  miners.  The  loss  of  life 

was  heavy . March  1  it  was  stated  that  the  early 

break-up  of  Winter  is  likely  to  cause  much  damage  to 
mill  men.  Millions  of  feet  of  timber,  cut  and  ready  for 
hauling,  will  now  have  to  be  abandoned  until  next  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  logging  and 
lumbering  industries  will  not  be  less  than  $10,000,000. 
.  .  .  .  The  total  death  list  from  the  fire  in  the  Park 

Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  February  22,  is  21 . 

Thaw  following  the  heavy  snow  of  the  previous  two 
weeks  caused  severe  floods  in  many  sections  March  1-3. 
At  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  damage  done  by  the  flood  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,250,000.  At  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  all  previous 
flood  records  were  broken;  damage  $5,000,000,  and  18,000 
people  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  were  homeless.  Paterson 
and  Passaic,  N.  J.,  suffered  severely  by  the  rising  of  the 
Passaic  River,  the  water  reaching  a  greater  height  than 
it  has  done  before  in  130  years.  More  distress  has  been 
caused  than  by  the  great  fire  three  weeks  before,  as  the 
flood  has  stopped  work  in  many  large  factories,  and 
driven  600  families  from  their  homes . A  disas¬ 

trous  fire  occurred  in  a  New  York  factory  March  3,  the 
result  of  dropping  a  match  into  scraps  of  celluloid;  one 
person  killed,  20  injured,  and  a  property  loss  of  $200,000. 
.  .  .  .  Riots  have  occurred  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  strike  of  street  railway  employees. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Territorial  Horticultural 
Society  (of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory)  met  at 
Guthrie,  Okla.,  February  13  and  14.  The  attendance  was 
large,  and  the  meeting  a  marked  success.  There  was  un¬ 
usual  interest  shown  in  the  arrangements  for  preparing 


a  suitable  fruit  display  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo¬ 
sition,  at  St.  Louis,  next  year.  The  new  officers  elected 
are:  President,  J.  A  Taylor,  Wynnewood,  I.  T. ;  vice- 
president,  A.  P.  Watson,  Shawnee,  O.  T. ;  secretary,  J.  B. 
Thoburn,  Oklahoma  City.  In  conjunction  with  the  fruit 
growers,  the  Southwestern  Nurserymen’s  Association  met 
in  annual  session.  The  past  year’s  business  was  reviewed 
and  the  future  of  trade  discussed.  The  new  officers  elect¬ 
ed  are:  President,  J.  WT.  Preston,  Kingfisher,  Okla.;  vice- 
president,  J.  A.  Lopeman,  Enid,  Okla. ;  secretary,  J.  A. 
Taylor,  Wynnewood,  I.  T. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  Q.  Emery;  secretary. 
Geo.  W.  Burchard;  treasurer,  H.  K.  Loomis;  reporter, 
Mrs.  R.  Howard  Kelley.  The  executive  board  remains 
the  same. 

The  recent  Short-horn  cattle  sale  of  N.  P.  Clark,  Chi¬ 
cago.  was  a  good  one.  Twenty-seven  cows  averaged  $707 
per  head,  and  the  47  sold,  including  the  two  bulls,  aver¬ 
aged  $587.75.  J.  G.  Robbins  &  Son,  Horace,  Ind.,  paid  $1,050 
for  Lavender  Princess,  two  years  old,  imported. 

C.  E.  Fisher,  W.  H.  Goodwine  and  F.  C.  Fleming  have 
brought  over  50  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  from  Scotland. 
Among  the  lot  is  the  famous  bull,  Bion,  the  former 
great  stock  bull  of  Sir  George  Macpherson  Grant,  of  Bal- 
lindalloch.  This  bull  has  been  a  great  prize  winner,  and 
held  the  prize  for  bulls  sold  at  public  sale  in  Scotland 
until  it  was  taken  by  one  of  his  sons,  who  now  holds  the 
record.  A  young  cow,  Krivina,  by  Bion,  sold  last  Spring 
at  the  Escher  sale  in  Chicago  for  $1,700. 


CORN  FOR  MAINE.— The  two  kinds  of  corn  giving  the 
best  yields  shelled  per  acre  here  are  the  Angel  of  Mid¬ 
night  and  Early  Canada,  either  of  which  will  mature  a 
crop  in  from  80  to  00  days  from  planting.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  Angel  of  Midnight  yields  the  most  shelled  corn. 
I  was  in  a  gristmill  a  short  time  ago,  and  while  there 
a  man  brought  in  five  bushels  of  ears  of  corn  to  be  ground 
corn  and  cobs  together,  and  I  honestly  think  that  in  that 
five  bushels  there  was  one  bushel  of  ears  that  were  at 
least  one  foot  in  length,  which  is  very  long  corn.  That 
cob  meal  was  finer  and  looked  nicer  than  a  great  deal  of 


the  feed  meal  that  1  buy  made  from  western  corn.  That 
was  Angel  of  Midnight  corn.  l.  h.  r. 

Alfred,  Me. 

SPELTZ  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.— On  page  115  I  noticed 
an  inquiry  by  E.  D.  G.,  of  Massachusetts,  as  regards  the 
productiveness  and  yield  of  speltz.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  back  in  the  fifties  my  father  for  a  number  of  years 
seeded  from  four  to  six  acres  of  speltz,  sowing  it  at  wheat 
seeding  time,  from  2%  to  three  bushels  per  acre.  The 
straw  is  very  stiff  and  hard,  so  much  so  that  it  was  hard 
to  cut  with  cradle.  Reaping  machines  were  not  in  use 
then.  We  raised  it  for  horse  feed  instead  of  oats.  It 
weighs  about  40  pounds  per  bushel,  is  fine  horse  feed,  and 
much  preferable  to  oats.  On  good  ground  and  fair  season 
it  would  yield  40  or  more  bushels  per  acre.  We  usually 
would  hull  some  by  running  it  through  the  thrashing 
machine  in  order  to  have  it  ground  for  bread,  which  to 
our  fancy  far  exceeded  wheat  bread.  The  bread  was  a 
yellow  cast,  sweet  and  of  an  excellent  flavor,  and  did  not 
dry  out  like  wheat  bread.  h.  e.  w. 

Quincy,  Pa. 

VELVET  BEANS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.— During  the 
early  Summer  of  last  year  I  asked  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  in¬ 
formation  in  regards  to  sowing  Velvet  beans  as  a  soil 
renovator.  You  considered  that  I  lived  too  far  north  to 
grow  them  successfully.  But  as  I  had  purchased  the  seed 
already  I  concluded  to  give  the  beans  a  trial,  and  on 
June  15  I  drilled,  with  a  double-row  corn  planter,  half  an 
acre  in  my  orchard  in  rows  44  inches  wide  and  12  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  this  being  rather  late,  although  the 
soil  was  moist  and  otherwise  in  good  condition.  The 
beans  at  once  came  up  and  began  to  grow  rapidly.  The 
cultivation  was  kept  moving  until  the  spreading  of  the 
vines  interfered,  and  when  frost  set  in  in  October  I  had 
a  dense  mat  of  foliage  covering  the  half-acre  plot  from 
two  to  three  feet  deep,  many  vines  running  out  20  to  30 
feet  in  length.  Many  people  learning  about  the  ‘‘weeds,’’ 
as  they  termed  them,  came  quite  a  distance  from  curi¬ 
osity  to  see  the  green  mass  and  their  beautiful  clusters 
ot  purple  blossoms.  As  the  beans  were  grown  as  a  trial 
to  restore  fertility  to  the  soil  and  the  mulch  will  be 
plowed  under  this  Spring  for  a  crop  of  corn,  I  will  later 
report  the  results.  e.  r.  d. 

Barto,  Pa. 

R-  N.-Y. — In  our  own  experiments  cow  peas  have  proved 
more  useful  than  Velvet  beans,  especially  on  poor  soil. 
We  feel  sure  that  the  vines  will  show  themselves  in  the 
corn  crop. 


ifiMF  Pulverizing  Harrow 

n  W IV1  b  clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Agents 


Wanted 


LeveEer 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NewYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco,  etc, 
to  13  1-2  Feet 

The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 

Riding:  Harrow 

on  earth.  We 

. . . . —  —  . .  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 
all  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — indestructible* 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,''  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MFR.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samples. 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co.  KB2’sr/S!&Ek.  PA. 


CORN,  WHEAT,  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES. 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  when  you  use 
this  Standard  High-Grade  Anmioniate. 

Formulas  and  other  valuable  information  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  John  Street.  Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  New  York. 


-  For  Money  Crops  - 


SANDERSON’S 

FERTILIZERS 

For  ALL  Crops,  ALL  Soils. 

Write  for  Free  Circulars,  etc. 

SANDERSON  FERTILIZER  AND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Works  and  Office:  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splei 
Correspondence  solicited  THE 
LIME  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


lendid  satisfaction. 
SNOW  FLAKE 


Fresh  Burned  Ground  Lime 

tor  “Bordeaux  Mixture,”  Bug  Exterminator.  White¬ 
washing  Disinfecting  purposes  and  for  Lime  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  Tor  full  Information,  address 

THE  SENECA  WHITE  LIME  CO.,  Fostoria,  0. 


w 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  oared. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  bo 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  111- 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  Oil. 

Fleming  Brew.,  chemists, 
Colon  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  340  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  ita  poBsfbilitiea  under  the  Silag* 
system— being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

oftheUniverBity  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat¬ 
ly  bound  into  a  volnme  of  23*1  pages.  It  embraces  full  In  form-  ! 
atloa  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
pimna  and  specifications  for  building  a  1 1  silos*  Also  embraces :  I 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV — Feeding  of  Silage- 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

And  illustrations  and  complete  plan,  for  round  mid 
rectangular  nilos,  dairy  barns,  tab  lea  of  com¬ 
pounded  ration  a,  etc.  Mailed  for  lOo. 
coin  or  stamps.  1 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

8alem,  Ohio. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 
BUTTER- 

— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  Ihe 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  IS  A  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
Cincinnati  Denver 
U,Ompany  Detroit 
Louisville 


Fairbanks 

Morse  &  Clevelant 


Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


WHICH 


§0*, 


k  >  *  1 
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Light  draft  oa  Heavy  draft? 

DEERING  LIGHT  DRAFT  IDEALS 

ARE  THE  EASY  RUNNING  HARVESTERS. 

They  were  the  first  harvesting  machines  equipped  with  roller  and  hall  hearings  and 
owing  to  their  remarkable  freedom  from  draft  are  spoken  of  among  farmers  as  “LIGHT 
DRAFT  IDEALS.  ”  Draft  is  an  important  consideration  for  the  prospective  purchaser 
of  a  harvester.  A  heavy  draft  machine  is  a  worrying,  killing  drag  on  the  team;  alight 
draft  machine,  a  boon  and  labor  saver.  Deering  Harvesters  have  never  been  approached 
in  light  draft  and  are  at  the  head  of  their  class  in  this  as  in  all  other  particulars. 
Which  do  you  choose?  Light  Draft  or  Heavy  Draft? 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U.  S  A. 

World’s  Greatest  Manufacturers  of  Binders,  Headers,  Reapers,  Mowers,  Corn  Binders, 
Shredders,  Corn  Shockers,  Rakes,  Twine  and  Oil. 


HAWKEY E  STUMP  PULLER. 


Pulls  an  ordinary  grub  in  1>4  minutes. 

r  Pulls  either  standing 

Timber  or  Stumps. 

Makes  a  Clean  Sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. 

A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.  You  cannot  longer  afford 
to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Illustrated  catalogue  FREE,  giving  prices,  terms  and  testi¬ 
monials,  also  full  information  concerning  our  I.  X.  L.  Grubber,  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump 
nachine,  2= horse  Hawkeye  and  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land. 


800  x 

MILNE  MFG  CO.,  sth  st.  Monmouth.Iil.  Shetland  pony  catalogue. 


Address  Milne  Bros,  for 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to-  Day. 

TOO  LATE. 

What  silences  we  keep  year  after  year 
With  those  who  are  most  near  to  us  and 
dear! 

We  live  beside  each  other  day  by  day. 
And  speak  of  myriad  things,  but  seldom 
say 

The  full,  sweet  word  that  lies  just  in  our 
reach. 

Beneath  the  commonplace  of  common 
speech. 

Then  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach  they 
go— 

Those  close,  familiar  friends  who  loved  us 
so; 

And  sitting  in  the  shadow  they  have  left, 
Alone  with  loneliness,  and  sore  bereft, 
We  think  with  vain  regret  of  some  fond 
word 

That  once  we  might  have  said,  and  they 
have  heard. 

For  weak  and  poor  the  love  that  we  ex¬ 
pressed 

Now  seems  beside  the  sad,  sweet  unex¬ 
pressed, 

And  slight  the  deeds  we  did  to  those  un¬ 
done. 

And  small  the  service  spent,  to  treasure 
won. 

And  undeserved  the  praise  for  word  or  deed 
That  should  have  overflowed  the  simple 
need. 

This  is  the  cruel  fault  of  life— to  be 
Full  visioned  only  when  the  ministry 
Of  death  has  been  fulfilled,  and  in  the 
place 

Of  some  dear  presence  is  but  empty  space, 
What  recollected  services  can  then 
Give  consolation  for  the  “might  have 
been?’’ 

—Nora  Perry. 

Among  accessories  to  go  with  wash 
blouses  are  stock  collars  and  belts  to 
match,  made  of  white  linen  decorated 
with  rows  of  machine  stitching  in  color. 
They  are  not  difficult  to  make  if  one  is 
handy  with  needle  and  scissors,  and  are 
very  fresh  and  pretty. 

* 

Some  very  handsome  blouses  are  now 
made  of  silk  moreen.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
softer  quality  than  that  used  for  under¬ 
skirts,  with  a  very  silky  finish,  but  oth¬ 
erwise  looks  precisely  the  same.  Made 
after  the  Gibson  pattern,  with  broad  box 
pleats,  such  a  blouse  is  very  handsome. 
The  moreen  is  used  in  all  fashionable 
colors,  either  light  or  dark,  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  handsome  in  white.  This  material 
is  also  used  to  make  strappings  on 
jacket  suits,  instead  of  taffeta.  Moreen 
straps  on  both  jacket  and  skirt,  stitched 
only  at  the  edges,  make  a  new  trimming 
distinct  from  the  silk  strappings  cov¬ 
ered  with  rows  of  stitching. 

• 

The  ribbon  manufacturers  ought  to 
erect  a  monument  to  the  enterprising 
retailer  who  first  thought  of  employing 
a  milliner  to  tie  bows  free  of  chax-ge, 
for  this  plan  has  sold  many  a  mile  of 
ribbon.  Nowadays  every  city  store  of 
any  pretensions  does  this,  and  as  the 
fashion  of  bows  changes  from  year  to 
year,  involving  a  certain  amount  of 
technical  knowledge  as  well  as  knack, 
it  simplifies  the  use  of  ribbons  very 
much.  One  of  the  most  recent  ideas  is  a 
multitudinous  bow  of  narrow  ribbon 
(No.  2)  made  of  a  mass  of  loops,  each 
loop  tied  into  a  perky  little  inch-wide 
bow  in  the  middle.  The  result  is  a  sort 
of  cataract  of  little  bows,  suggesting 
what  the  florists  term  a  shower  bouquet. 
These  bows  are  used  as  neck  dressings. 

• 

Among  those  who  .lost  their  lives  in 
the  burning  of  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel 
in  New  York  City,  early  in  the  morning 
of  Washington’s  Birthday,  was  one  wo¬ 
man  whose  death  seems  a  personal  loss 
to  many  who  only  knew  of  her  by  name. 
To  those  who  had  never  heard  of  “the 
Tombs  Angel”  it  seemed  singular  to  read 
of  city  courts  adjourning  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Salome  Foster;  she  held  no  official  posi¬ 


tion,  was  in  the  employ  of  no  philan¬ 
thropic  body,  and  asked  no  support.  For 
many  years  Mrs.  Foster  had  devoted 
all  her  time  and  the  income  from  her 
ample  estate  to  individual  missionary 
effort  among  the  erring,  and  unfortu¬ 
nate.  Her  attitude  was  always  that  of 
a  loving  mother  to  a  wayward  child.  Her 
tenderest  charity  was  given  to  sinning 
women,  and  more  than  one  poor  crea¬ 
ture  under  the  shadow  of  a  death  sen¬ 
tence  found  in  the  “Tombs  Angel”  an 
only  friend.  The  good  she  has  done-  • 
the  severed  families  united,  the  erring 
ones  reclaimed — can  never  be  calculated. 
Truly  her  works  live  after  her. 

* 

Miss  Mary  Kingsley,  the  explorer  of 
western  Africa,  tells  how  she  was  once 
unanimously  elected  queen  by  a  tribe  of 
cannibals,  the  Fangwes.  It  was  a  case 
where  the  office  sought  the  woman, 
rather  than  the  reverse.  Miss  Kingsley 
was  not  favorably  impressed  by  her  sud¬ 
denly-acquired  kingdom;  she  described 
it  as  “exceedingly  difficult  to  move 
about  in,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
concealed  mantraps,”  and  she  was  com- 


4040  SHIRTWAIST 
32  TO  42  BUST 


pelled  to  exercise  some  tact  before  she 
could  continue  on  her  journey.  Miss 
Kingsley,  who  was  a  niece  of  the  well- 
known  author,  the  Rev.  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley,  passed  cheerfully  through  dangers 
that  might  daunt  the  bravest,  escaping 
perils  of  wild  beasts  and  wilder  savages, 
pestilential  swamps  and  roaring  tor¬ 
rents,  to  die  at  last  of  fever  while  work¬ 
ing  among  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
at  Cape  Town.  A  hospital  for  tropical 
fevers  is  to  be  erected  to  her  memory 
in  England. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  novelty  of  the  season  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  shirt  waist  with  pleats  that  run 
to  or  over  the  shoulders.  The  example 
illustrated  combines  that  feature  with 
the  new  deep-pointed  cuffs  and  stock, 
and  is  suited  to  all  the  season’s  wait¬ 
ings,  madras,  Oxfords,  piqud,  chambrays, 
linen  batistes,  silks,  light-weight  flan¬ 
nels,  albatross  and  the  like.  The  fitted 
lining  extends  to  the  waist  line  only, 
but  forms  the  foundation  on  which  the 
waist  is  arranged.  The  fronts  and  back 
of  the  waist  proper  are  laid  in  two 
pleats  at  each  side,  which  meet  at  the 
shoulder  seams.  The  fronts  include  the 
box  pleat  and  are  gathered  at  the  belt 
or  left  free  and  adjusted  to  the  figure 
as  preferred,  but  the  pleated  back  is 
smooth  and  without  fullness.  Orna¬ 
mental  stitching,  simulating  pointed 
bands,  is  shown  on  the  fronts.  The 
sleeves  are  in  shirt  style,  but  with  deep- 
pointed  cuffs  that  lap  over  and  are  but- 

TRY  GRAIN-0!  TRY  GRAIN-0! 

Ask  your  Grocer  to-day  to  show  you  a  package  of 
GRAIN-O,  the  new  food  drink  that  takes  the  place 
of  coffee.  The  children  may  drink  it  without  injury 
as  well  as  the  adult.  All  who  try  it,  like  it.  GRAIN-O 
has  that  rich  seal  brown  of  Mocha  or  Java,  but  it  is 
made  from  pure  grains,  and  the  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  it  without  distress.  M  the  price  of  coffee 
15c.  and  26c.  per  package.  Sold  by  all  grocers 


toned  at  the  outside.  At  the  neck  is  a 
novel  pointed  stock  that  matches  the 
cuffs.  To  cut  this  waist  for  a  woman  of 
medium  size,  four  yards  of  material  21 
inches  wide,  3%  yards  27  inches  wide, 
three  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  2%  yards 
44  inches  wide  will  be  required.  The 
pattern  No.  4040  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


A  Trek  to  the  South. 

Part  VII. 

Well,  we  are  at  last  in  “Old  Virginny,” 
and  I  am  not  one  bit  disappointed  in  it. 
It  is  a  beautiful  State.  We  intended 
passing  through  Harper’s  Ferry  on  our 
way  to  Winchester,  but  found  it  would 
take  us  quite  a  little  off  the  direct  road, 
so  after  leaving  Williamsburg  we  trav¬ 
eled  west  of  the  Ferry  into  Virginia  and 
down  to  Winchester.  Miss  Brown’s 
home  is  quite  a  way  back  from  the  city, 
but  we  found  it,  and  they  were  so  glad 
to  see  me  because  I  was  “Frankie’s” 
sister.  The  house  is  a  wonder;  over  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  some  of  the  trees 
tlieir  grandfather  set  out.  There  is  a 
hill  of  apple  trees  that  they  call 
“Apple-pie  Orchard,”  that  he  planted. 
Her  father  was  born  in  1779.  We  went 
to  the  spring  house  and  sat  on  the  porch 


where  great  men  have  rested.  This  old 
place  has  seen  the  two  wars.  The  offi¬ 
cers  have  camped  there  from  both  sides 
in  the  Revolution,  and  also  the  fight 
with  the  South.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  we  have  been  in. 

Speaking  of  the  time  Winchester  was 
besieged,  Miss  Elisan  said  it  was  re¬ 
markable  how — in  spite  of  the  strict 
watch — reports  about  the  city  would  fil¬ 
ter  through  the  lines  to  the  Federal 
camp.  The  colored  people  somehow 
managed  it,  and  to  illustrate  how  fool¬ 
ish  it  is  to  undervalue  the  good  will  or 
enmity  of  the  most  humble  or  ignorant, 
she  cited  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  taking  of  the  city  by  our  forces 
and  gave  me  this  copy  of  General  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  letter  to  Miss  Wright,  which  she 
had  copied  from  the  original: 

“Headquarters  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
New  Orleans,  Jan.  7,  1867. 

“My  Dear  Miss  Wright:  You  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  aware  of  the  great  service  you 
rendered  the  Union  cause  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  sent  me  by  the  colored  man  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of  Opiquan  on 
September  19,  1864.  It  was  upon  this  infor¬ 
mation  the  battle  was  fought  and  probably 
won.  The  colored  man  gave  the  note  rolled 
up  in  the  tinfoil  to  the  scout  who  awaited 
him  at  Richmond.  The  colored  man  had 
carried  it  in  his  mouth  to  that  point  and 
delivered  it  to  the  scout  who  brought  it  to 
me.  By  this  note  I  became  aware  of  the 


A  M  Setter 
of  HesJth 

There  is  a  quality  in  Royal 
Baking  Powder  which  pro¬ 
motes  digestion.  This  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  Royal  has  been 
noted  by  physicians,  and 
they  accordingly  use  and 
recommend  it  exclusively. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Your  heavy  bedding  and  woolen  blankets  will  soon  need  washing. 


The 


Syracuse  Easy  Washer 


will  save  its  cost  in  washing  them  once.  It  leaves  them  soft,  fleecy  and  clean. 
They  do  not  shrink  when  washed  with  the  EASY.  They  lie  in  the  suds  without 
handling,  while  water  is  forced  over  and  through  them.  They  are  cleansed  without 
friction,  without  wear  or  strain  of  any  kind  on  the  goods  or  on  the  operator. 


WHAT  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  DO. 

TRY  IT,  Compare  it  with  the  best  you  have  ever  known  and  if  it  don't  save 
its  price  in  five  weeks,  send  it  back.  Wash  everything  in  the  house,  wearing 
apparel,  heavy  bedding,  grain  sacks  or  horse  blankets,  then  send  it  back  if  you  wish. 
You  won’t  send  it  back,  because  you  will  know  its  ease  and  economy.  An  article 
that  saves  its  price  several  times  over  each  year  is  a  good  investment. 

Begin  saving  at  once.  Write  for  full  information  and  price. 

DODGE  &  ZUiLL,  539  S.  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  M.  Y. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection! 


SOLD  FOR  CASH  OR  ON  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 


Your  money  refunded  after  SIX  MONTIIS’TRIAL  if 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  My  superior  location  in  Ohio  on  Lake  Erie, 
where  iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  and  skilled  labor  are  cheapest 
and  best,  enables  rue  to  manufacture  the  best  possible  range  at 
the  lowest  price.  Largest,  most  complete  range  factory,  run 
by  men  of  twenty  yeais' eapeiience,  insures  your  getting  the 
“top-notch  ’in  range  construction,  at  a  positive  saving  of  $10 
to  $20  Send  for  my  complete  catalogue,  FREE,  of  all  styles 
and  sizes,  and  book  describing  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  steel 
range,  which  you  should  see  whether  you  buy  of  me  ornot.  All 
printed  matter  and  photos  free.  My  motto;  The  Golden  Rule 
and  the  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

C.D. CLAPP, Practical  Stoveand  Range  Man, 

603  Summit  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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true  condition  of  affairs  inside  the  enemy’s 
lines  and  gave  directions  tor  the  attack.  I 
will  always  remember  this  courageous  and 
patriotic  action  of  yours  with  gratitude, 
and  beg  you  to  accept  this  watch  and  chain 
which  I  send  you  by  General  J.  W.  For¬ 
syth,  as  a  memento  of  September  10,  1864.” 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Philip  H.  Sheridan,  Major-General. 

To  Miss  Rebecca  Wright,  now  Bonsai,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Rebecca  Wright’s  parents  were  Qua¬ 
kers.  She  taught  school  in  Winchester 
at  the  time  of  the  battle.  She  has  a  po¬ 
sition  in  the  Treasury  Department  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  given  her  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant,  while  he  was  President, 
which  she  still  retains. 

They  were  so  good  to  us,  and  you 
ought  to  have  seen  Fred  smile  while  he 
ate  their  apple  pie!  Kin  shook  hands 
and  behaved  like  the  gentleman  he  is; 
they  just  stuffed  him,  and  he  wagged 
his  tail  and  had  a  good  time.  We  show¬ 
ed  them  our  carriage  and  camping  out¬ 
fit,  and  they  said:  “Well,  you  are  Yan¬ 
kees!”  When  we  went  away  Miss  Eli- 
san  made  us  promise  to  visit  the  Natural 
Bridge  of  Virginia  on  our  way  south, 
because  “Frankie  said  she  had  always 
wanted  to  see  it,”  and  added,  that  as  it 
would  be  an  extra  expense,  it  was  her 
treat,  and  I  must  let  her  pay  for  it.  We 
thought  it  was  lovely  of  her,  and  I  told 
Fred  we  must  start  or  they  would  give 
us  the  house.  Miss  Elisan  laughed  and 
said:  “Thee  would  find  it  very  heavy!” 
How  little  we  know  in  this  world,  when 
we  do  a  kind  act,  how  or  when  it  will 
come  back  to  us!  Your  friends  are  the 
ones  who  are  helping  us  along,  and  it  is 
16  years  ago  when  they  made  that  visit 
to  New  York. 

We  drove  around  Winchester  and  past 
the  spot  where  Phil  Sheridan  started  on 
his  famous  ride.  He  heard  the  cannon 
with  their 

Terrible  grumble  and  rumble  and  roar, 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more. 

It  is  a  lovely  city,  the  houses,  the  old 
and  the  new,  are  so  refined,  and  every 
one  has  a  smile  and  a  kind  word.  From 
there  we  went  on  what  they  call  the 
“Valley  Pike.”  It  is  a  toll,  and  all  the 
roads  in  Virginia  fit  to  travel  on  they 
call  pikes.  I  don’t  wonder  that  people 
rode  on  horseback  so  much.  At  the 
place  where  we  stopped  to  buy  grain  for 
our  horses  the  man  brought  us  some 
delicious  ice  water  and  told  us  about 
Sheridan’s  ride,  and  said  that  we  were 
going  on  the  same  road.  Fred  re¬ 
marked: 

“If  he  went  through  in  so  short  a 
time  I  guess  he  did  not  stop  to  pay  toll!” 

How  that  man  did  laugh!  He  knew 
how  many  gates  are  closed  in  all  those 
miles,  and  only  open  when  the  pocket- 
book  does.  We  are  south  for  sure!  Pigs 
all  over!  Every  family  has  about  15, 
and  they  scoop  out  a  place  as  big  as  a 
room  and  wallow  in  it.  The  corn  is  12 
feet  high,  and  their  main  crops  are  corn 
and  wheat.  They  are  putting  in  the 
wheat  now  (July  26),  but  lots  of  hay  has 
not  been  cut  yet.  They  have  a  few  oats 
and  not  much  fruit,  except  apples.  Very 
few  peaches.  They  plow  with  a  left- 
handed  plow,  and  sometimes  we  pass 
places  where  there  are  lots  of  darkies 
and  then  again  where  they  seem  all 
white.  They  do  not  make  sluiceways, 
but  have  a  hollow  for  the  water  to  run 
and  you  go  into  it  and  then  out  of  it, 
bumpty  bump!  They  have  lovely  places 
way  back  in  the  fields,  and  fine  old  trees 
around  the  houses,  but  very  few  homes 
along  the  roadsides.  I  tell  Fred  that 
“everybody  takes  his  hat  off  to  me!” 
Such  a  change  from  the  Dutchmen  in 
Pennsylvania.  Near  Staunton  we  had 
such  a  nice  camp  for  over  Sunday.  They 
are  kind  people  who  own  the  place.  The 
man  brought  me  a  little  basket  of 
peaches,  the  first  we  had  had.  He  keeps 
Belgian  hares  and  sells  them  in  Staun¬ 
ton  for  $3  each.  His  wife  takes  charge 
of  the  poultry  for  a  wealthy  man;  she 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
Icw’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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made  over  $100  on  them  last  year.  The 
fowls  are  Game,  and  they  kill  the  Bel¬ 
gian  hares  quite  young.  They  have  a 
nice  place,  and  he  spoke  of  the  people 
who  asked  for  leave  to  camp  on  his 
grounds  and  who  helped  themselves  to 
his  fruit  and  used  up  the  fence  rails  for 
kindling  wood,  and  lit  their  fires  when¬ 
ever  they  took  a  fancy  to — just  acted 
as  if  they  owned  the  place,  so  that  final¬ 
ly  he  only  let  those  in  that  he  thought 
would  behave,  for  his  place  was  large 
and  he  could  not  keep  track  of  them.  I 
thought,  probably,  that  was  why  some 
people  objected  to  us.  Last  year  he  ran 
a  large  milk  route  into  Staunton,  and 
his  customers  paid  up  on  Saturdays.  One 
week  he  had  over  $200.  He  was  too  late 
for  the  bank,  and  so  as  part  had  to  be 
paid  out  Monday,  he  brought  it  all  home. 
Sunday  morning  he  was  up  before  day¬ 
light,  and  was  sitting  milking  his  first 
cow  when  he  heard  a  slight  noise.  He 
looked  up  and  there  stood  a  man,  mask¬ 
ed  and  holding  a  pistol  at  his  head,  and 
another  man,  also  masked,  was  back  of 
him,  so  he  could  not  get  out.  The  man 
who  was  beside  him  told  him  to  “Hold 
up,”  and  he  said,  “I  never  did  anything 
more  lively  in  my  life;  and  I  tell  you  it 
was  a  strange  feeling  I  had  as  they  took 
that  money  from  me;  but  I  was  glad  to 
get  off  with  my  life,  and  since  then  I 
cannot  get  over  a  queer  feeling  if  I  am 
around  after  dark,  even  with  this  big 
dog  I  keep  now,  who  will  let  no  one 
come  around  after  dark.”  He  took  Fred 
all  over  his  place  and  they  had  a  beau¬ 
tiful  view  of  Staunton  and  the  Catholic 
church  there.  He  said  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  Virginia.  Then  he 
showed  us  two  hills  named  for  two  girls 
who  in  the  old  days  were  killed  by  the 
Indians.  They  asked  us  how  we  liked 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  We  had  passed 
such  beautiful  land  on  the  Mohawk  and 
Cherry  valleys  that  we  were  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  Shenandoah.  Its  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  is  great,  but  the  land  is  not 
what  it  was  before  the  war.  The  farms 
lack  the  air  of  tarift  ana  comfortable 
incomes  that  are  noticeable  in  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Valley  and  some  other  local- 
ties  we  have  passed  through. 

The  way  they  ride  on  horseback  when 
drawing  a  load  seems  strange  to  us. 
They  put  five  horses  on  a  load  of  hay  or 
grain  and  have  a  big  thrashing  machine 
and  engine.  They  get  60  cents  per 
bushel  for  wheat  and  raise  a  good  many 
apples  that  are  shipped  to  Europe. 

f.  e.  w. 

A  Household  Name. 

“Royal  Baking  Powder”  is  a  household 
word  pretty  much  the  civilized  world 
over,  and  the  article  itself  has  become 
a  necessity  in  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  families  in  nearly  every  civilized 
country.  The  success  of  this  splendid 
preparation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be — a 
pure  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
One  of  its  great  recommendations  is  its 
high  leavening  power.  That,  of  course, 
appeals  to  every  housewife.  It  secures  a 
light  baking  with  the  least  amount  of 
attention  and  trouble.  It  can  be  counted 
upon.  But  it  has  a  virtue  beyond  that — 
it  is  “absolutely  pure.”  Royal  Baking 
Powder  contains  nothing  deleterious.  It 
can  be  used  with  perfect  confidence,  and 
with  the  certainty  that,  so  far  as  it  is 
concerned,  the  baking  will  be  thoroughly 
wholesome. 


SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

’Tis  a  pretty  age — that  time 
in  a  girl’s  life  when  she  has  all 
the  beauties  of  womanhood 
without  the  later  lines  of  care 
and  worry. 

But  here  and  there  even 
among  school  girls  appear  pale 
and  drawn  faces. 

Pale  blood  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble  and  Scott’s 
Emulsion  can  cure  it. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  brings 
back  the  beauty  to  pale  girls 
because  it  is  blood  food. 


Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  409  Peart  8L,  N.  Y. 


Such  as  are  thy  habitual  thoughts, 
such  also  will  be  the  character  of  thy 
mind;  for  the  soul  is  dyed  by  the 
thoughts.  Dye  it,  then,  with  a  continu¬ 
ous  series  of  such  thoughts  as  these: 
for  instance,  that  where  a  man  can  live, 
there  he  can  also  live  well.  But  he  must 
live  in  a  palace;  well,  then,  he  can  also 
live  well  in  a  palace. — Marcus  Antoni¬ 
nus. 

Our  lives  would  be  better,  our 
thoughts  nobler,  our  hearts  larger,  our 
faith  more  real,  our  words  more  chari¬ 
table,  if  we  wouli,  once  for  all,  learn 
the  lesson  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
which  is  not  to  glide  along  the  razor’s 
edge  of  scholastic  dogmas  or  to  wear 
formulas  threadbare  by  conventional  it¬ 
eration,  hut  to  love  God  and  do  good 
to  our  neighbor. — Farrar. 


J  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 
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Rheumatic 

Sciatic,  Sharp  and  Shooting  Pains. 
Strains,  Wealmss  and  all  bodily  ache* 
and  pains  relieved  almost  Instantly. 
Backache,  Headache,  Faceache, 
Chest  Pains,  and  all  Nervous  Pains 
and  Muscular  Weakness  cured  by 

StJacobsOil 

After  an  other  remedies  fail. 

Acts  like  magic  I 

Conquers  Pain 


Price,  35c  and  50c. 

SOLS  n  ALL  DEALERS  IK  MEDICINE 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  honrs  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  fine  flavor. 
Cleanest,  cheapest ;  free  from  insects.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  KRAUSER  Jfc  BRO..  Mill...  P« 


Giant  Flowering  Caladium 

Grandest  foliage  and  flowering  plant  yet  introduced. 
Loaves  3  to  5  feet  long  by  2  or  2 1-3  feet  broad:  perfectly 
immense,  and  make  a  plant  which  for  tropical  luxuriance 
lias  no  equal.  Added  to  this  wonderful  foliage  effect  are 
the  mammoth  lily-like  blossoms,  12  to  15  inches  long,  snow- 
white,  with  a  rich  and  exquisite  fragrance.  Plants  bloom 
perpetually  all  summer  in  the  garden,  or  all  the  year 
round  in  pots.  Not  only  is  it  the  grandest  garden  or  lawn 
plant,  but  as  a  pot  plant  for  large  windows,  verandas, 
halls,  or  conservatories,  it  rivals  the  choicest  palms  in 
foliage,  to  say  nothing  of  its  magnificent  flowers.  Thrives 
in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  grows  and  blooms  all  the 
year,  and  will  astonish  every  one  with  its  magnificence— 
so  novel,  effective,  free  growing  and  fragrant. 

Fine  plants,  which  will  soon  bloom  and  reach  full  per¬ 
fection,  25c.  each;  !*  for  OOc. ;  (1  for  DSl.OO  by 
mail,  postpaid,  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

OUlt  GREAT'  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits;  pro¬ 
fusely  Illustrated;  Large  Colored  Plates:  136  pages;  FREB 
to  any  who  expect  to  order.  Many  great  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Astonished  the  Editor 

We  advertised  our  Rural  Free  Delivery  Box 
in  the  “Country  Gentleman”  of  Albany.  N.  Y. 
They' ordered  a  box  'for  use  in  the  office. 
Here  is  what  they  say  of  it :  _ 

“We  had  no  idea,  till  ^  1  ifBwini  11 

we  examined  for  our-  XWMBMUHMhtflMaB 
selves,  of  the  immense 
return  that  this  com¬ 
pany  makes  for  the 
petty  sum  they  charge, 

$2.00,  transportation 
prepaid.. .  There  is  pos¬ 
itively 'no  excuse  for 
using  anything  else  on 
a  rural  route.” 

Of  course  we  doolt 
want  all  the  business,  but  there  is 
“room  for  a  few  more.”  Write  us. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co., 

Adrla-n,  Mich. 


...  JWsMlI 

-  • 


$l25OT0$36OO  Expenses. 

FOR  HUSTLERS-BOTH  MEN  &  WOMEN 

At  home  or  traveling.  Let  us 
start  you.  Our  Puritan  Water 
Still— a  wonderful  invention. 
Great  seller— big  money  maker. 
Enormous  demand.  Over  60,000  al¬ 
ready  sold.  Everybody  buys.  It 
purifies  the  foulest  water  by  dis¬ 
tillation-removes  everyimpurity. 
‘2  Furnishes  absolutely  pure,  aera- 
1  ted,  delicious  drinking  water. 
‘  Beats  Filters.  Saves  lives— pre¬ 
vents  fevers,  sickness,  doctor 
bills — cures  disease.  Write  for 

_  NEW  PLAN  AND  OFFER. 

HARRISON  M’F’G  CO. ,12  Harrison  Bldg., Cincinnati,  0. 


TEN  DAYS,  FREE  TRIAL 

*  allowed  on  our  bicycles.  We  snip  on 
approval  without  a  cent  deposit . 

1902  MODELS,  $9  to  $15 

1900  81 1901  Models,  best  makes.  $7  to  $11 
SOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new  $3  to 
$8.  Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  toria. 

<fr  exhibit  namplo  Earn  a  bicyclo  k  tnaice  money  distributing 
catalogs.  Write  at  once  for  prices  k  spcr*5*3  offor^ 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO  a 


mL  Flowers 
^Fon/y3  Oce/ifs 


fpaSR 7  wortn  ^ 

.  A  S  PE  CIA  L  QFFE R  made  to  introduce  our* 

' goods .  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded . 

20  Pkts .  SEEDS 

lPkt.Rambler  Roses,  3 col's  mxd.  lPkt. Diamond  Flower. 

44  Pansies,  10  colors  mixed.  “  California  Sweet  Peas. 

44  Washington  Weeping  Palm.  “  Double  Chinese  Pink. 

“  Mary  Semple  Asters, 4colors.  “  Carnation  Marguerite. 
41  Alyssum,  Little  Gem,  mixed.  “  Heliotrope  mixed. 

41  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum.  44  Poppy — New  Shirley. 

44  Forget-me-not  Victoria.  44  Umbrella  Plant. 

44  California  Golden  Bells.  44  Giant  Verbena,  mxd. 

44  Lovely  Butterfly  Flower.  44  Japan  Morning  Glory. 
44  Phlox  Drummond ii.  44  Petunia  Hybrid  mixed. 

23  BULBS 

1  New  Spotted  Calla,  1  Beautiful  Begonia,  1  Double 
Pearl  Tuberose,  2  Buttorlly  aud  2  Hybrid  Gladiolus, 

8  Fine  Mixed  Oxalis,  2  Rainbow  Lilies.  2  Scarlet  Free- 
sias,  2  Climbing  Sweet  Mignonette  Vines,  2  Splendid 
New  Canna  Lilies— i  crimson,  1  golden. 

A  Return  Check  Cood  for  25  Cents 

on  llrst$1.00  outer;  aHoour  New  Flnrul  Guide, 
186  page*.  All  the  above  sen t  postpaid  foronlvSOc. 

If  you  sell  two  collections  and  send  us  60  cents* 
with  name  and  address  of  each  purchaser,  we  will 
send  you,  FREE,  another  complete  collection  as 
your  commission.  Also  our 

$100  Cash  Prize  Offer. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO.  - 

1  Bo—  and  Flower  Growers,  Box  4  West  GrOV6,  Pa.  | 


ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 

Cost  No  More  Than  Plain  Ones  In 

WHITE  BRONZE. 

Marble  Is  entirely  out  of  date 
Granite  soon  get*  moss  grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant 
expense  and  care,  and  even¬ 
tually  err  rubles  back  to  Mother 
Earth.  Besldts,  it  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive. 

■White  Bronze  Is  strictly 
everlasting  It  cannot  crumble 
with  the  action  ot  frost  Moss- 
growtn  is  an  impossibility ■  It 
is  more  artistic  than  any  stone 
Then,  why  not  invesfc  gate  it  1 
It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly 
one  hundred  public  mmu- 
inents  and  by  thousands  of  de¬ 
lighted  customers  in  all  parts 
<  f  the  country.  It  has 
been  on  the  market  for 
ever  23  years,  and  is  an 
EstMished  Success  We 
have  designs  from  $4  to 
$4,000.  Write  at  once  for 
free  designs  and  Informa¬ 
tion  It  puts  you  under 
no  obligations.  We  deal  direct  and  deliver  every¬ 
where.  Address 

THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO  , 

345  Howard  Aye.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


( 


The  R eddest  #f  all  red  Roses 

If  you  have  a  garden  and  want  Roses  that  will  bloom  all 
summer  you  should  add  to  your  collection  the  new  Hybrid 
Tea  Rose'Gruss  an  Teplitz,  the  “CrijUson  Hermosa;”  it  Is  a 
Rose  for  everybody,  a  strong,  vigorous  grower.,  perfectly 
hardy,  constant  and  free  bloomer,  deliciously  scented,  and  in 
color  .the  richest  crimson  scarlet  imaginable.  ,We  offer 
strong  plants  that  will  flower  at  once,  25c.  each;  5  for  $1.00; 
$2.00  per  doz.,  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States; 
and  to  every  purchaser  we  will  send  FREE  Dreer’s 
Garden  Calendar,  the  handsomest  and  most  complete 
catalogue  of  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs  ever  Issued. 

If  Rose  Is  not  wanted,  but  you  intend  purchas¬ 
ing  Seeds,  Plants  or  Bulbs,  we  will  send  . cata¬ 
logue  free,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714 Chestnut  St.,  Phlla.«Pa. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  March  8,  1902. 
GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  N.  Y...  —  @  84% 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba .  —  @  88% 

No.  2,  hard,  New  York .  —  @  84% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  69% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  50 

Barley,  feeding  .  —  @  63 

Malting  .  —  @  68 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk . 20  50  @21  50 

Middlings  .  —  @22  50 

Spring  bran,  bulk  . 19  00  @20  50 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @29  50 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  @26  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  90 

No.  2 .  77%@  82% 

No.  3 .  62%@  72% 

Clover  .  55  @  60 

Clover,  mixed  .  60  @  70 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  75  @  80 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  three  cents 
per  quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @  28 

Firsts  .  26%@  27% 

Seconds  .  25  @  26 

Lower  grades  .  22  @  24 

Held,  fancy  .  24  @  24% 

Held,  firsts  .  22  @  23 

Held,  seconds  .  20%@  21% 

Held,  lower  grades  .  18  @  20 

State  dairy,  tubs,  fresh,  fancy.  25  @  26 

Fall  made,  finest  .  22  @  23 

Tubs,  fair  to  good .  19  @  21 

Tubs,  lower  grades  .  17  @  18% 

Tins,  etc .  17  @  24 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy.  23  @  23% 

Firsts  .  21  @  22 

Lower  grades  .  18  @  20 

W'n  factory,  fresh,  fancy  .  —  @  21 

Fresh,  choice  .  —  @  20 

Fresh,  fair  to  good  .  18  @  19 

Held,  choice  .  18  @  18% 

Held,  fair  to  good  .  17  @  17% 

Lower  grades  .  16  @  16% 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice  .  —  @  21 

Fresh,  common  to  prime .  16  @  20 

Renovated  butter,  fancy .  23  @  23% 

Common  to  choice  .  16  @  22% 

Packing  stock  .  15  @  18 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  fresh 

gathered,  choice  .  —  @  28 

Washington  and  Baltimore, 

fresh  gathered,  choice  .  —  @  28 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  choice  ...  —  @  28 

Ky„  fresh  gathered,  choice .  —  @28 

W'n  and  Iiy.,  fair  to  good .  —  @  27% 

Tenn.  and  other  S'n,  prime .  27%@  28 

Tenn.  and  other  Southern,  fair 

to  good  .  —  @  27 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  p.  doz.  —  @  26 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Golden  plover,  per  doz .  —  @2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  50  @2  00 

Wild  Ducks— Canvas,  per  pair. 2  50  @3  00 

Red  head,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  00 

Mallard,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair....  40  @  t'O 

Common,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Rabbits — Small,  per  pair  .  8  @  10 

Jacks,  per  pair  .  —  @  25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves— Veal,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb...  6  @  8 

Lambs  —  Dressed,  ‘‘hothouse,” 

per  head  . 7  00  @9  00 

Pork— Jersey,  dressed,  light, 

per  lb . .  7%@  8% 

Jersey,  dressed,  med.,  per  lb.  7%@  8 

Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  per  lb.  6  @  7 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  It) .  19  @  20 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  —  @  10% 

Powls,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  10.% 

Roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  6% 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  —  @  13 

Ducks— Average  W'n,  per  pair.  70  @  80 

Average  S’n,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Geese — Average  W’n,  per  pair.l  12  @1  37 

Average  S’n,  per  pair .  90  @1  00 

Pigeons,  mixed,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  W'n,  hens,  avge.  best..  —  @  14 
W’n,  hens  and  young  toms, 

average  best  .  13  @  13% 

W’n,  young  toms,  average 

best  .  —  @  13 

W'n,  good  to  prime .  12  @  12% 

Poor  to  fair  .  8  @  10 

Chickens,  Philadelphia  broilers, 

fancy  .  24  @  27 

Phila.,  squab  broilers,  p.  pair  60  @  80 

Phila,  selected,  large .  —  @18 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes .  14  @  17 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy .  12%@  13 

State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good —  11  @12 
Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded  fancy  12  @  12% 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fair 

to  good  .  10  @  11 

Other  W’n,  average  best .  11%@  12 

Other  W’n,  fair  to  good .  10  @  11 

Fowls— Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded  10%@  11 
Other  W’n,  dry-picked,  aver¬ 
age  best  .  —  @  10% 

other  W’n,  scalded,  av.  best.  —  @  10% 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  8  @  10 

Capons— Phila.,  fancy,  large _  19  @  20 

Phila.,  medium  size  .  16  @  18 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  13  (tw  15 

Ohio,  fancy,  8  lbs.  and  over..  18  @  19 

Other  Western,  large .  17  @  17% 

Western,  mixed  weights .  15  @  16 

Western,  small  and  slips .  12%@  13% 

Ducks— W’n,  average  best .  —  @  14 

Poor  to  fair  .  9  @  12 

Geese— Western,  prime  .  9  @  10 

Poor  to  fair  . 7  @  8 

Squabs  —  Prime,  large,  white, 

per  doz .  —  @3  00 

Mixed,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark,  per  doz .  —  @1  50 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys — No.  1.  young  hens —  15%@  16 
Hens  and  toms,  No.  1 .  15  @  15% 


Round,  of  Any  Size,  and  all 
Machinery  Needed. 

G.  D.  Harder,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Young  toms  .  14%@  15% 

No.  2 .  10  @  11 

Chickens  —  Large,  soft-meated, 

fancy  . .  13%@  14 

Average,  No.  1 .  11  @  12 

No.  2  .  7  @  8 

Broilers— Dry-picked,  No.  1 .  17  @  18 

Scalded  .  15  @  16 

Fowls— No.  1 .  11  @  11% 

No.  2 .  7  @  8 

Ducks — No.  1 .  14  @  15 

Geese — No.  L  .  10  @  11 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5  40  @6  80 

Cows  . - . 2  25  @4  30 

Calves,  veal  . 4  50  @8  50 

Barnyards  . 3  00  @3  50 

Sheep  . 4  00  @5  00 

Lambs  . 5  50  @7  00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce— Good  to  fancy,  p.  doz.  50  @  75 

Poor  to  fair,  per  case . 1  00  @2  00 

Cucumbers — No.  1,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

No.  2,  per  box . 3  00  @4  00 

Mushrooms.. Good  to  fancy,  per 

lb .  20  @  40 

Tomatoes— Good  to  fancy,  p.  lb.  15  @  25 

Rhubarb — Per  100  bunches . 3  00  @5  00 

Radishes— Per  100  bunches . 1  00  @2  00 


FRUITS. 


Apples — York  Imperial,  per  bbl.3  50 
N.  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  p.  bbl.3  50 


Wine  Sap,  per  bbl . 4  00 

Gano,  per  bbl . 4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 4  00 

Greening,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  50 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00 


Red  Winter  sorts, fair  grades.3  50 
Cranberries  —  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

per  bbl. .  — 

Cape  Cod  gxod  to  prime . 7  50 

Jersey,  fresh  cleaned,  per  bbl.5  75 
Jersey,  fresh  cleaned,  per 


crate  . 1  75 

Strawberries— Florida,  poor  to 
good,  per  quart  . .  15 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  —  Maine,  prime,  per 


bag  . 3  30 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs . 2  25 

State,  fair  to  prime,  p.  sack  2  15 
German,  good  to  fancy,  112- 

lb.  bag  .  1  25 

Belgian,  per  168-lb.  bag . 2  10 

Scotch,  prime,  per  168-lb. 

bag  . 2  10 

Irish  and  English,  per  168- 

lb.  sack  .  2  10 

Foreign,  poor  to  fair,  per 

bag  . 1  60 

Sweet  Potatoes— South  Jersey, 

per  bbl . 3  50 

Beets— Jersey  and  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  per  bbl . 2  50 

Florida,  per  crate .  2  00 

Florida,  per  100  bunches . 5  00 

N.  O.,  per  100  bunches .  5  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart —  5 

Cauliflowers— Cal.,  per  case...  1  75 
Florida,  per  %-bbl.  basket...  1  00 
Celery  —  State  and  W’n,  per 

doz.  roots  .  10 

Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per 

doz.  flat  bunches .  75 

California,  per  case  .  3  00 

Florida,  per  case  .  2  00 

Carrots— Long  Island,  p.  bbl..  150 

Cabbage— State,  per  ton . 17  00 

State,  per  bbl.  crate .  1  25 

Eggplants— Florida,  per  %-bol. 

crate  .  3  50 

Lettuce— Florida,  per  basket..  1  00 
Other  Southern,  per  basket..  75 
Okra— Havana,  per  carrier —  1  50 
Onions  —  Orange  Co.,  white, 

per  bag  .  2  00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  per  bag . 3  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag.  3  00 
Orange  Co.,  poor  to  fair,  per 

bag  . 2  00 

Conn.,  white,  per  bbl .  4  00 

Conn.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  3  50 

Conn.,  red,  per  bbl .  3  50 

State  and  W’n,  yellow,  per 

bag  . 3  25 

State  and  W’n,  red,  per  bag..  3  25 
W’n,  white,  per  bush,  crate  1  25 

Havana,  per  crate .  2  25 

Shallots— N.  O.,  p.  100  bunches  3  50 
Parsley — Bermuda,  per  crate..  2  00 

N.  O.,  per  100  bunches .  3  00 

Peas— Florida,  per  crate .  2  50 

Romaine — Bermuda,  per  crate  50 

Spinach — Norfolk,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  2  00 

Squash — Hubbard,  per  bbl .  2  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 2  50 

String  Beans— Fla.,  per  crate 

or  bush,  basket . 3  00 

Turnips— Jersey,  Russia,  per 

box  .  90 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl .  — 

Tomatoes— Fla.,  per  carrier  ..  1  50 
Havana,  per  carrier .  1  00 


@4  50 
@5  0o 
@5  00 
@4  50 
@4  25 
@7  00 
@5  00 
@4  00 

@8  50 
@8  00 
@6  25 

@2  00 

@  35 


@  2  50 
@  2  50 
@  2  30 


@  1  60 
@  2  20 


@  2  25 


@  2  25 

@  2  00 

@  4  25 

@  3  00 
@  2  25 
@  6  00 
@  6  00 
@  15 

@  2  25 
@  2  00 

@  50 

@  1  00 
@  4  25 
@  2  50 
@  2  00 
@20  00 
@  1  35 

@  5  00 
@  3  00 
@  1  50 
@  2  50 

@  4  50 
@  3  50 
@  3  50 

@  2  50 
@  5  50 
@  4  00 
@  4  00 

@  3  75 
@  3  75 
@  1  50 
@  2  40 
@  5  00 
@  3  00 
@  4  00 
@  5  00 
@  I  50 
@  2  75 
@  2  25 
@  3  00 
@  3  00 

@  4  00 

@  1  00 
@  1  00 
@  2  50 
@  1  75 


FURS. 


Black  bear  . 15  00  @28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  .  6  00  @13  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00  @  8  00 

Medium  .  4  00  @  5  00 

Small  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Red  fox  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Gray  fox  .  60  @  1  00 

Wolf  prairie  .  1  25  @  1  75 

Marten,  dark  .  4  00  @12  00 

Pale  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Skunk,  black  .  1  40  @  1  60 

Half-striped  .  80  @  1  10 

Striped  .  40  @  50 

White  .  20  @  30 

Raccoon  .  1  10  @  1  50 

Opossum,  large  .  50  @  60 

Medium  .  25  @  30 

Small  .  12  @  15 

Mink  .  2  50  @  4  50 

Muskrat— Winter  .  17  @  18 

Fall  .  11  @  14 

Kits  .  —  @  3 


A  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  sufferers  need  no  longer  leave  home  an<j 
business  inox-der  to  be  cured.  Nature  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  vegetable  remedy  that  will  permanently 
cure  Asthma  and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  tubes.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases  (with  a 
record  of  90  per  ceut  permanently  cured)  and  de¬ 
siring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free 
of  charge  to  all  sufferers  from  Asthma,  Consump¬ 
tion,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  nervous  diseases, 
this  recipe  in  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mail.  Address  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  Noyes,  847  Powers  Block.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SHORT  FRUIT  NOTES. 

What  I  have  seen  of  the  Emma  peach 
leads  me  to  think  that  it  will  fill  a  place 
just  after  the  season  of  the  Elberta.  It 
is  not  as  large,  however,  as  the  Elberta, 
but  in  other  respects  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  [Prof.]  w.  j.  green. 

Ohio. 

The  Clinton  Grape.— We  still  sell  a 
number  of  Clinton;  have  booked  orders  for 
8,000  for  Spring  delivery.  It  makes  a  fair 
claret,  though  the  Bacchus  is  preferable, 
as  the  latter  contains  more  coloring  matter 
and  generally  ripens  more  evenly. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Mo.  bush  &  sons. 

The  Captain  Ede  peach  is  one  of  my 
favorites,  and  I  have  very  few  weak  points 
to  offer  relative  to  it— the  only  one  that  I 
can  mention,  as  experienced  with  me  here, 
is  that  of  overbearing.  In  most  instances 
it  sets  too  much  fruit,  and  should  be 
thinned  to  obtain  best  results;  when  so 
treated  it  is  a  very  fine,  large  peach.  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  for  market  and 
garden  purposes.  It  is  rather  globular  in 
form,  similar  to  Elberta;  ripens  in  early 
August.  D.  S.  COLLINS. 

Delaware. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


BARGAINS  IN  Genuine  Fire  and  <t>  E  95 

m  * — j  »-—■  * — .  Burglar-  Proof  w  » . - 

d  E19  IKON  SAFE  110  Pounds 
Cut-Bate  Prices.  Buy  direct  Catalogue  Free 
M .  SHELT  MANUFACTURING  CO  .  Cincinnati,  O 


BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 


“The  best  preparation  for  colds,  coughs, 
and  asthma.” 

MRS.  S.  A.  WATSON,  Temperance  Lecturer. 
“  Pre-eminentlv  the  best.” 

REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHEB. 


Factory  to  Farm 

at  wholesale  prices  The  Best 
Fenceon  earth.  Catalogue  free 
THE  CLEVELAND  FENCE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IN  THE  WORST 

places,  on  rough  ground,  with  breachy  stock,  or 
where  other  fences  fail,  wont  you  try  the  PAGE? 
P4GW.  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  A  It  RUN.  IWICH. 


WIRE  FENCE 

leavy  lateral  wires,  heavy  hard  steel  stays,  coiled 
ipring  wire.  Sure  G riplock.  In  strength,  appearance, 
md  durability,  the  Hard  Steel  cannot  be  excelled. 
iY rite  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  HARD  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

Zl _ 1 _ Un  GBIa 


No  Light  Upright  Wires 

Brown  Fence  contains  all  large  size  wires  and  will 
last  a  life  time.  20  to  35  cents  per  rod,  Wire 
at  wholesale  prices  to  farmers.  Catalog  free.  Agents 
wanted.  THE  BROWN  FENCE  ANI)  WIRE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


500  MILES  OF  FROST  FENCE?! 


Constructed  along  therlines  of  the  Penn.  U.[R.  Co 
within  the  past  four  years.  Their  orders  so  far  this 
year  exceed  those  of  former  years.  They  know  a 
good  thing  and  use  It.  Catalogues  free. 

TOE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


50000  FARMERS 

Now  use  Duplex  Machines,  making  Fence 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig  and  Chickun-tlght  at 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

and  save  prolit  fence  manufacturers  extort. 
Why- don't  you?  Machine  on  Trial.  Catalog  free 

Kitselman  Bros.  Box  D92  Muncie,  ind. 


Don’t  Blame 

The  Dealer 


because  he  can’t  sell  you  fence  as  cheap  as  we  can.  He 
has  to  make  a  profit  for  himself  in  addition  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  profit.  He  makes  you  pay  it.  We  sell  our 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  factory  to  farmer  at  manufacturer’s 

f  1  rices.  No  middleman's  profit— Just  one  small  maautac- 
urer’s  profit.  The  fence  is  all  right— just  ask  somebody 
who  uses  it.  Send  for  circulars  nnd  special  discounts. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  in  L  Bt.,iPeorl»,  IlL 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  $80 
to  160,  with  house  er  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Rural  Agency.  Durham,  N.  H. 


Wanted — Elderly  Protestant  lady  as 

housekeeper  on  farm  for  two  adults.  Easy  place. 
Write.  G.  W.  8ETTLEMYER,  Wilmore.  Pa. 


Wanted.  —A  thoroughly  first-class 
working  foreman  gardener  for  gentleman’s  country 
home  In  Kentucky.  Must  thoroughly  understand 
care  of  Lawn.  Shrubbery,  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables  and  all  branches  of  outside  gardening.  Ad¬ 
dress,  giving  experience  and  stating  wages. 

F.  W.  ADAMS,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Wanted,  immediately,  a  Man  handy 
with  team  on  farm  or  road  and  in  timber,  for  season 
1902,  within  20  miles  of  Philadelphia,  near  Trenton. 
Address  with  amount  of  wages  wanted.  Transporta¬ 
tion  to  right  man.  ALBERT  E.  SLACK,  Browns- 
burg,  Penn.,  Rural  Delivery. 


Farm  for  Salk.  —  About  1 80  acres, 

well  watered  and  fenced,  and  timber  for  firewood. 
Good  farm  house,  barn,  wagon  house  and  other 
buildings.  Tenant  house  and  two  young  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City,  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  Summer  boarders.  Can  be  purchased 
with  small  cash  payment  and  easy  terms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  8UMMER  HOME,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

60  acres  at  one-half  price;  2  miles  from  and  over¬ 
looking  City;  Rural  mail;  land  good  for  grain, 
gardening,  etc.  Box  30,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

or  other  real  estate  for  cash,  no  matter  where  located 
8end  description  and  selling  price  and  learn  my  wonder.- 
fully  successful  plan.  W.  M.  OSTRANDER. 
North  American  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pn. 


BUY  A  FARM 

'In  Cass  County,  Midi. 

Only  100  miles  from  Chicago;  $25  to  $45  per  acre. 
Several  tenant  farms  at  very  low  prices,  various 
Plzes,  suitable  for  grain,  milk,  frultor  truck  farming, 
fertile  soil;  close  lo  large  towns,  good  markets, 
church,  school :  very  low  taxes;  good  Investment  for 
capitalist,  farmer  or  owner  of  summer  resort.  Writ-i 
me.  then  hand  this  to  some  one  whom  you  wish  to 
help  C.  C.  CHURCHILL.  Route  5,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 


uy  p  w  n  y  uaj^ciiouo  tu  liiuil 

ff  L  Ini  With  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


■  0CAL  AGENTS  New  Cropped*.  New  plao! 

hi  Quick  mUa  Big  profits.  Splendid  outfit  Write  to-day. 

KAMKlL  BATTLES.  Seed  Grower.  ROCHESTER.  N.  V, 


D  A  TP  ET  |i|  1 Great  Money-Maker.  Sell 

I  Ew  ITN  I  or  exchange  for  farm. 

F.  H.  Wilson,  160  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 


IU  1UU  vU.ilUIlltl  o  pared  list  of  1,500  names 
and  addresses  of  Suburban  Residents  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  who  annually  purchase  Trees,  Plants,  Bulbs 
and  Garden  and  Greenhouse  Supplies  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  rate  upon 
application  to 

F.  S.  Denison,  1524  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Bargains  in  Buttons. 

To  any  reader  of  Thk  K.  N.-Y„  mentioning  this 
paper  and  enclosing  20c.  In  silver  or  stamps,  we  will 
mail  as  a  sample  six  (6)  dozen,  half  gross,  good  pearl 
buttons,  four  sizes.  Write  your  name  and  address 
plainly.  The  Lamb  Supply  Co..  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


viucM  LUimiiibbJUii  lighe(1  1838  Butter;  ct;eege; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


SPRING  LAMBS  AND  CALVES. 

We  have  a  large  sale  for 

Choice  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry, 

and  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS  for  the  8prlng  Trade. 
Consignments  are  solicited  and  top  prices  guaran¬ 
teed  for  fancy  stock 

A  KCH  DEACON  A  CO..  100  Murray  St..  New  York 


STEM-WIND  WATCH, CHAIN  AND  CHARM 


{ ou  can  geta  Stem-Wind,  Nickel-Plated 
iVatch,  warranted,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm 
or  selling  19  packages  of  BluineatlOceach 
lend  name  and  address  at  once  and  we  will 
orward  you  the  Bluine  and  our  large  Pre- 
niurn  List,  postpaid.  No  nun'ey  required. 
tr.IUNK  MFfi.CO.Box  666  Concord  Junction.Mass. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sices  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


p=  NO  SPAVINS 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 

45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 

in  a 
hollow 
the  ready- 
built,  diamond 
mesh,  woven 

ELLWOOD 


STEEL 
WIRE 

’  stretches  evenly,  fits  perfectly,  lasts 
a  lifetime.  All  styles;  six  heights. 
Sold  everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it,  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL& WIRE  CO., 
cago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Denver. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


ONIONS.— A  reader  asks:  “What  onions 
sell  best  in  New  York?  What  variety  is 
quoted  in  market  reports  as  Connecticut 
Red?”  Yellow  Danvers,  White  Globe  and 
Red  Globe  sell  well  in  New  York.  The 
latter  is  commonly  known  as  Southport 
Red  Globe,  and  is  the  variety  quoted  as 
Connecticut  Red.  As  a  flat  onion  Red 
Wethersfield  is  in  fair  demand. 

SOUTHERN  VEGETABLES.— Many  of 
the  earlier  shipments  of  Florida  lettuce 
were  frosted  on  the  way,  and  were  in  bad 
condition  when  opened,  the  outer  leaves 
being  wet  and  rotten.  Such  lettuce  sells 
poorly,  and  cannot  compete  at  all  with 
the  hothouse  product,  though  the  latter  is 
much  higher  in  price.  Florida  green  beans 
and  peas  are  quite  plentiful,  but  the  quality 
is  not  desirable,  and  most  of  them  sell  at 
low  figures. 

DELAYED  SHIPMENTS.— Freight  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill  on  ac¬ 
count  of  floods  and  hence  a  large  amount 
of  produce  intended  for  this  market  is 
stalled  on  the  way.  This  has  given  dealers 
a  chance  to  clear  out  a  lot  of  surplus 
stock  in  some  lines.  The  items  most  affect¬ 
ed  were  poultry  and  dressed  calves.  Last 
week  sales  of  calves  were  very  slow. 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this.  Buyers 
were  kept  away  by  the  bad  condition  of 
the  streets,  and  there  is  a  noticeable  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  sales  of  meats  during  Lent. 

FRUITS.— The  russet  apple  is  making  its 
annual  appearance  on  the  fruit  stands  of 
this  market.  The  good  things  that  Prof. 
Waugh  says  about  this  apple  on  first  page 
will  bear  emphasis.  It  is  too  bad  that  a 
senseless  prejudice  caused  by  its  rough 
appearance  should  have  crowded  this  apple 
out  of  the  market  to  a  large  extent.  It  is 
certainly  more  worthy  of  elbow  room  in 
the  Spring  fruit  trade  than  half  a  dozen 
other  varieties  which  might  be  named.  We 
have  tested  many  specimens  of  russets 
here,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  find  them  of 
fine  quality.  From  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  the  rusty  overcoat  is  an  advantage. 
It  cannot  be  polished,  and  thus  the  street 
vender  who  sells  it  has  no  temptation  to 
make  it  shine,  as  he  does  the  smooth¬ 
skinned  varieties,  with  an  unclean  rag. 
Florida  strawberries  are  quite  plentiful, 
although  there  are  not  enough  that  can  be 
called  prime  to  warrant  a  quotation.  Most 
of  them  have  green  ends,  are  hard  and 
sour  as  vinegar. 

PEAR  PACKAGES.— H.  U.,  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  asks:  “What  is  the  proper  capacity 
of  a  pear  barrel?  What  is  the  length  of 
stave  and  diameter  of  head?  Last  year 
I  shipped  my  crop  in  apple  barrels,  but 
think  that  places  too  large  a  bulk  of  this 
kind  of  fruit  together.”  There  is  a  law  in 
New  York  providing  that  apple  and  pear 
barrels  shall  contain  100  quarts  dry  meas¬ 
ure.  The  diameter  of  head  shall  be  17% 
Inches,  length  of  stave  28%,  and  bulge  not 
less  than  64  inches  outside  measurement. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  for  some  varieties 
of  pears  a  smaller  package  would  be  de¬ 
sirable.  We  see  a  good  many  pears  in  this 
market  during  the  season  in  boxes  or  kegs 
holding  about  a  bushel.  The  fruit  is 
handled  with  less  waste  in  this  way,  al¬ 
though  the  expense  for  packages  is  some¬ 
what  greater.  Our  opinion  is  that  it  will 
pay  to  market  the  better  or  more  quickly 
perishable  kinds  of  pears  in  small  pack¬ 
ages,  while  barrels  will  doubtless  answer 
for  sorts  that  stand  shipment  well.  Un¬ 
like  apples,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  ex¬ 
tensive  family  trade  in  pears  in  original 
packages  can  be  worked  up,  so  there  is 
but  little  argument  for  the  small  pear 
package  from  this  point  of  view. 

w.  w.  H. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Imperial  bit  seems  to  fill  a  want  of 
many  if  not  most  horsemen.  It  combines 
all  the  features  necessary  to  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  upon  both  a  tender  mouth  and  a 
severe  puller.  With  it  the  most  vicious 
animal  can  be  driven  by  a  woman.  It 
should  be  used  on  every  family  horse— as  a 
safeguard  against  accidents,  and  for  colts 
it  has  no  equal,  as  it  does  not  punish  him 
in  the  least— unless  he  becomes  vicious,  and 
then  you  are  able  to  subdue  him  instantly. 
Write  to  Imperial  Bit  &  Snap  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Last  week  we  acknowledged  receipt  of 
catalogue  from  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  but  we  learn  that  the 
proprietor  has  operated  under  other  names, 
and  is  not  considered  reliable  or  respon¬ 
sible.  Accounts  against  him  are  not  col¬ 
lectible,  and  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
remit  for  orders  in  advance. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  pure  sweet  milk, 
unless  you  remove  the  animal  heat  and 
stable  and  other  odors.  This  is  most  read¬ 
ily  accomplished  by  use  of  the  Perfection 
milk  cooler  and  aerator,  which  makes  the 
milk  smell  sweet,  taste  sweet  and  keep 
sweet  longer  than  if  handled  in  the  ordi¬ 


nary  way.  Send  to  the  manufacturer,  L. 
R.  Lewis,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

On  the  same  page  of  this  issue  appears  a 
very  unique  design  calling  attention  to  a 
line  of  harvesting  machines  in  which  the 
O.  K.  stands  out  prominently,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  machines  advertised  are 
O.  K.  in  name  as  well  as  fame  all  over  the 
world.  Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should 
write  for  “The  World-Centre,”  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  book  which  is  mailed  free 
to  all. 

There  is  scarcely  a  farm  but  has  some 
wet  ground,  which  might,  by  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  usually  the  carrying  out  of  a  good 
system  of  subsoil  drainage,  be  made  pro¬ 
ductive.  John  H.  Jackson,  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  has  recently  published  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  treatise,  entitled  “Drainage,  and 
How  to  Drain,”  which  he  offers  to  send 
free  to  any  interested  person  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  Middle  States,  or  for  15  cents  out¬ 
side  of  those  regions.  This  offer  merits 
widespread  acceptance. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  a  machine  that  is  thoroughly  up-to- 
date,  that  is  the  Grant-Ferris  Co.’s  com¬ 
bined  oat  and  rye  thrasher,  made  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.  This  machine  is  one  that  will  please 
the  thrashermen  and  farmers.  It  has  both 
the  spike-tooth  machine  and  straight-straw 
machine  combined  in  one.  The  thrasher- 
man  has  only  one  machine  to  move,  conse¬ 
quently  the  farmers  have  only  one  trip  to 
make.  This  machine  is  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  eastern  farmers, 
especially  where  rye  and  oats  are  both 
raised.  Unless  it  is  an  exceptionally  large 
job,  the  thrasherman  with  steam  power  can 
thrash  the  entire  production  of  a  farm  in 
a  day.  Thrashermen  and  parties  interested 
would  do  well  to  investigate  this  machine. 
Send  to  the  company  for  catalogue. 

The  Peppier  six-row  sprayer,  which  is 
manufactured  by  Thomas  Peppier,  of 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  certainly  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  by  the  man  who  wishes  to 
spray  potato  fields  or  vineyards.  Spraying 
to  be  at  all  successful  and  efficient  must  be 
done  with  promptitude  when  the  necessity 
arises.  A  few  days’  neglect,  or  too  much 
time  employed  in  the  work,  may  mean  the 
entire  loss  of  the  crop.  It  will  be  apparent 
to  the  reader,  therefore,  that  a  sprayer  that 
will  cover  six  rows  of  potatoes  and  vines 
possesses  very  many  advantages.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  guaranteed  by  the  maker  to  spray 
30  acres  of  potatoes,  cotton  or  vegetables 
in  a  day.  It  is  simple,  practical  and  dur¬ 
able,  and  is  properly  equipped  for  all  kinds 
of  work  when  received.  If  at  all  interested 
in  spraying  machinery,  write  the  manufac¬ 
turers  for  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 


pilQTIinF  CURED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 
lllll  I  UnL  $4  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay 
ALEX.  8PEIR8,  Box  967,  Westbrook,  Maine.  □ 


Motherhood  ought  always  to  bring 
happiness.  But  it  is  often  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  life-long  unhappiness.  As  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  motherhood,  and  as  a  pre-  I 
ventive  of  the  ills  so  often  following 
maternity  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  has  been  hailed  as  a  w  God-send 
to  women.”  It  heals  diseases  peculiar 
to  women,  tones  up  the  system,  makes 
motherhood  practically  painless,  and  es¬ 
tablishes  the  sound  health  which  insures 
healthy  children. 

«  During  the  past  year  I  found  myself  pregnant 
and  in  rapidly  failing  health  ”  writes  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Kidder,  of  Hill  Dale  Farm,  (Enosburg  Center), 
Rnosburg,  Vt.  "I  suffered  dreadfully  from  bloat¬ 
ing  and  urinary  difficulty.  I  was  growing  per¬ 
ceptibly  weaker  each  day  and  suffered  much 
sharp  pain  at  times.  I  felt  that  something  mud 
be  done.  I  sought  your  advice  and  received  a 
prompt  reply.  I  took  twelve  bottles  of  Dr. 
Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription,  and  also  followed 
your  instructions.  I  began  to  improve  immedi¬ 
ately,  my  health  became  excellent,  and  I  could 
do  all  my  own  work  (we  live  on  a  good  sized 
farm).  I  walked  and  rode  all  I  could,  and  en¬ 
joyed  It.  I  had  a  short  easy  confinement  and 
have  a  healthy  baby  boy.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Medical  Adviser  (paper 
covers)  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  21  one- 
cent  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  only. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TRAD£  MARK' 

jAN  INFALUBuTcURE  FOR 


SPLINT,  CAPPED  HOCK,  SPRAINED 
TENDONS,  WINDPUFF,  AND  ALL 
LAMENESS 

“Save  the  TIorse.”  Cures  without  scar, 
blemish  or  loss  of  hair.  Work  horse 
continuously  if  desired.  Contains  no 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other  form 
of  mercury  or  ingredient  that  can  injure 
the  horse.  $5  per  bottle,  with  written 
guarantee.  At  all  druggists  and  deal¬ 
ers,  or  sent  direct. 


Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.Y. 


Cases  Where  Ulcerations  Extend 


with  transverse  cracks  which  open  at 
every  step  and  often  bleed,  positively 
cured  with 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Follow  directions  on  circular,  and  you 
can  not  fail  to  cure  the  most  deep-seated, 
complex,  chronic  or  acute  case  of 
scratches,  grease  heel,  mud  fever,  sore  or 
skin  disease.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 


We  are  always  pleased  to  give  details 
as  to  length  of  time,  powers,  physic- 
logical  action,  etc.;  and  also  about 
written  guarantee 


2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 
At  ail  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  postpaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  00.,  TROY,  N.Y. 


BINDERS 

HEADERS 


MOWERS 

RAKES 


REAPERS 

HEADER-BINDERS 


CORN  BINDERS 
BINDER  TWINE 


SHOCKERS  HUNKERS  AND  SHREDDERS, 

KNIFE  GRINDERS  RICE  BINDERS 


»'>*•  *  “  THE  WORLD-CENTRE  A  Beautiful  Book 


ADDRESS 

Nearest  New  York  Branch  House: 


MCCORMICK  HARVESTING  MACHINE  CO., 

Albany,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  Rochester. 


Cider  Machinery  .—Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  llSWest  Water  St.,  Syracuse. N.Y 


C«u1o*free.  Hercules  Mfe.  Co' 


MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stumps,  grabs,  etc., 
and  clearing  land  for  your¬ 
self  and  others.  Hercules 
wijStuxnp  Puller  is  the  best, 

.  Deot.  PS  .Centerville,  la. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
Corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes-  A  warded  Gold 
Medal  Pan  American  Exp  . 
Buffalo,  1901  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


USED 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

- Any  Place 

By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 
|  Stationaries,  Portables.  Engine 
anti  Pumps,  Hoisters, 
Sawing:  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  am 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


The  WEBER  » |. 

STEEL  ROOFING 


Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  0  feet  long. 
The  bent  Hoofing,  Siding  or  Celling  you  eu 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnisti  free 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  either  ffat,  -orrugated  or 
“V”  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
charges  at  the  following  prices 


TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 

INDIANA,  ILLINOIS, 

WISCONSIN’,  MICHIGAN, 

OHIO,  IOWA,  WEST 
VIRGINIA, 

Per  Square,  $2.35. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 
YORK,  NEW  JERSEY, 
MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY, 
MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Sq  uare.  $2.50. 


Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 

A  square  means  100  square  feet.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis.,  Chicago 
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NAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES 

Permanence  and  Certainty  Combined  in  the  Complete  Mapes  Manures 

(From  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  17,  1900.) 

Twenty  Years  After. — There  are  still  some  farmers  who  undertake  to  argue  that  fertilizers  are  not  casting  in  their  effects.  All  such  farmers  should  read 
Twenty  Years  After,  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Mapes  Fertilizer  Company,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City.  This  pamphlet  tells  the  story  of  a  farm 
in  Connecticut  on  which  fertilizers  have  been  exclusively  used  for  20  years.  While  practically  all  other  farm  methods  have  been  changed  on  this  farm, 
“twenty  years  after”  finds  the  farmer  still  using  the  same  fertilizer  in  the  same  way.  A  piece  of  land  as  poor  “as  ever  lay  outdoors”  was  brought  back  to 
usefulness  and  profit,  by  the  use  of  the  MAPES  HIGH-GRADE  MANURES.  It  is  a  true  story,  we  will  vouch  for  that,  and  one  that  will  put  new  heart  into 
every  fertilizer  farmer.  One  would  suppose  that  a  20-year  test  is  long  enough  to  establish  the  value  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and  here  we  have  the  test.  The 
pamphlet  also  shows  why  these  high-grade  manures  give  results  which  could  not  be  obtained  with  super-phosphates  or  cheap  mixtures. 


i  i 


Twenty  Years  After” 


(From  The  American  Agriculturist,  Feb.  24,  1900.) 

Twenty  Years  After  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  which  gives  the  experience  of  Newton  Osborn,  a  prominent  Connecticut  farmer,  in  converting  worthless 
land  into  a  source  of  profit  for  the  past  20  years  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  alone.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Osborn  still  employs  the  same  methods  now  as  20  years 
ago  shows  that  he  started  right  and  is  keeping  right.  As  he  has  used  the  Mapes  manures  exclusively,  the  pamphlet  is  a  wonderful  showing  for  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  these  fertilizers,  their  combined  solubility  and  power  to  build  up  the  land.  It  is  evident  from  this  and  many  other  experiences  that  there  are  but 
few  lands  that  cannot  be  made  to  pay  in  the  hands  of  good  farmers  by  using  the  right  methods  of  culture  and  fertilizers.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by 
other  experiences  cited  in  the  work  referred  to. 


The  Mapes  Pamphlets 


(From  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  8,  1901.) 

A  set  of  the  Mapes  pamphlets  for  the  past  25  years  would  make  a  clear  story  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  science  of  chemical  manuring.  Mr. 
Mapes  has  led  the  way  in  this  matter  of  business  education  of  fertilizer  farmers.  The  Mapes  brands  have  always  represented  the  highest  standard.  Those 
who  use  them  are  not  only  the  most  successful  farmers,  but  also  men  of  intelligence  and  standing  who  have  studied  the  fertilizer  question  in  all  its  details. 
They  know  the  difference  between  high-grade  and  low-grade  goods.  They  continue  to  use  “Mapes”  because  their  accounts  show  a  profit  from  its  use.  Be¬ 
sides  being  highly  instructive  the  Mapes  pamphlets  contain  clearly  written  statements  of  the  methods  followed  by  these  successful  farmers.  For  example, 
“Twenty  Years  After”  tells  how  Newton  Osborn,  of  Connecticut,  started  with  poor  land  and  brought  it  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  by  the  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  alone.  It  was  made  to  pay  a  profit  from  the  start.  “Chemicals  and  Clover”  describes  in  detail  the  famous  rotation  followed  at  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  by  D. 
C.  Lewis  and  others.  “Fertilizer  Farming”  gives  details  concerning  the  operations  of  successful  farmers  on  Long  Island  who  produce  immense  crops  on 
poor  soil  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  alone.  “Fertilizers  and  Fruit”  shows  what  some  of  the  most  successful  fruit  growers  in  the  East  are  doing  with  chemi¬ 
cals.  So  it  is  all  through  the  list— the  most  successful  farmers,  fruit  growers  and  truckers  have  contributed  their  experience  to  these  pamphlets.  They 
cover  every  branch  of  soil  culture. 
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COPY  OF  CARD  ISSUED  BY  ONE  OF  OUR  AGENTS. 

I  have  been  the  Mapes  agent  at  Jacksonville  for  twenty -five  years.  In  that  time  I  have  sold,  probably  two  millions  of 
dollars  of  their  goods.  They  have  been  distributed  to  almost  every  hamlet  in  the  State.  Their  name  is  a  household  word  with 
every  farmer  and  fruit  grower.  The  results  of  their  use  can  be  found  in  every  neighborhood.  I  have  dealt  largely  in  groceries, 
grain,  flour,  etc.  In  my  long  experience  in  those  lines,  I  have  had  thousands  of  complaints  of  every  kind,  from  Pillsbury’s 
flour  down  to  cotton  seed  hulls,  but  I  cannot  remember  of  ever  having  a  complaint  that  the  Mapes  Manures  were  not  just 
what  they  csaimed  to  be,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  handle  them,  They  have  fattened  thousands  of  pocketbooks  all  over  the 
State.  They  are  the  only  brands  that  command  cash.  Agents  have  written  us  hundreds  of  times,  “  If  I  could  only  sell  your 
goods  on  time,  same  as  other  fertilizers  are  sold,  I  could  do  nearly  all  the  fertilizer  business  in  the  place/-’ — J.  R  Tysen,  Agent, 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  January,  1902. 

THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

During  the  past  trying  season  (1901)  the  superiority  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  o  /ertlie  lower  priced  “  cheaper  ”  fertilizers 
was  clearly  demonstrated  While  the  yields  were  below  the  average  of  other  years,  they  were  large  enough  with  the  good  prices 
obtained  to  make  very  satisfactory  returns  to  the  growers.  The  GREATER  CERTAINTY  of  action  of  a  manure  like  the  Mapes 
Potato,  as  compared  with  a  mixture  of  dissolved  rock,  muriate  of  potash,  tankage  or  nitrate  of  soda,  is  the  presence  of  so  many 
MORE  VARIED  FORMS,  all  soluble  and  available  to  plants,  THOROUGHLY  BLENDED,  free  from  acidity  or  ANY-  OBJECT¬ 
IONABLE  effects  on  the  roots  or  the  soil,  securing  a  full,  complete,  normal  successive  feeding — the  same  as  from  the  best  stable 
manure — also  with  greater  certainty  of  results  both  in  QUALITY  and  QUANTITY"  of  product  and  with  steady  IMPROVEMENT 
to  the  soil. 

“Under  average  conditions,  and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  name  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  as  the  best  and  most  profit¬ 
able  fertilizer  for  potatoes.”— American  Agriculturist. 

“Its  action  approaches  certainty,  or  as  near  to  it  as  any  manure  can  be  expected  to  do.”— E.  S.  Carman,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  American  Agriculturist  in  commenting  on  these  enormous  yields  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure,  in  comparison  with  other  brands  in  the  great 
Prize  Contest,  stated:  “Apparently,  it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity,  but  the  forms  in  which  the  plant-food  is  furnished  that  govern  the  yield,  provided  a 
reasonable  amount  is  supplied.” 

“The  advantage  of  the  Mapes  is  that  it  goes  in  a  straight  line  right  to  the  spot.  We  never  miss  getting  a  carload  for  our  orchard.  We  have  been  using 
the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  for  eight  years;  indeed,  we  do  not  care  to  use  anything  else  for  potatoes,  and  have  never  been  disappointed  yet  We  do  not  have 
scabby  potatoes  as  we  used  to  with  stable  manure.’’— Wilmer  Atkinson,  Farm  Journal. 

(The  Practical  Farmer  on  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  in  the  Prize  Potato  Contest.) 

“During  the  past  five  years  there  has  scarcely  been  a  recognized  authority  on  potato  growing  who  has  not  stated  as  a  result  of  practical  experience 
that  a  commercial  fertilizer  like  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  excelled  stable  manure  in  Economy  and  in  the  Yield  and  Quality  of  potatoes.” 

Mr.  Carman  stated  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  that  he  had  used  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  for  Seventeen  Years. 
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The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Go.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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$1  PER  YEAR 


THE  OAT  SMUT  TAX. 

HOW  TO  KILL  THE  TAX  COLLECTOR. 

How  He  Goes  About  His  Work. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  who  grow  oats 
are  annually  taxed  many  millions  of  dollars  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  “State,  county  and  school  taxes.”  These 
taxes  are  paid  quietly  ana  without  grumbling.  The 
Oat-smut  tax  is  not  paid  in  cash  but  in  “tithes,”  or 
larger  portions  taken  before  the  crop  is  thrashed. 
Prof.  Moore,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
estimates  the  loss  to  Wisconsin  farmers  in  1901  from 
Oat  smut  at  $6,387,500.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
personal  investigation  in  173  localities  in  the  State  in 
16  counties,  during  the  ripening  season  of  oats.  The 
per  cent  of  smut  found  varied  on  the  different  farms 
from  two  to  45  per  cent.  This  enormous  sum,  which, 
while  it  may  not  show  actual  loss  to  the  growers,  cer¬ 
tainly  might  have  been  largely  saved,  represents  the 
value  of  all  buildings  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
including  those  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  handsome  sum  for  endowment.  Were  an  effort 
made  to  collect  this  amount  in  taxes  (cash)  in  a  single 
year,  it  is  probable  that  civil  war  would  result. 

LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OAT  SMUT.— This  in¬ 
sidious,  destructive  disease  belongs  to  the  lower  order 
of  plants  termed  fungi.  A  fungus  is  devoid  of  chloro¬ 
phyll,  the  green  coloring  matter  found  in  higher 
plants,  which,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  enables 
the  plant  to  assimilate  the  inorganic  elements  of  the 
soil  to  form  plant  tissues.  The  fungus  then,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  live  from  the  soil,  must  depend  upon  other 
plants  for  its  existence.  This  particular  parasite  de¬ 
velops  only  on  the  oat  plant.  The  spores  or  dust-like 
bodies  corresponding  to  the  seeds  of  higher  plants,  are 
blown  about  by  the  wind  at  the  blossoming  time  of 
oats,  and  thus  find  lodgement  within  the  husks  of  the 
kernel.  The  following  Spring,  when  the  oat 
•kernel  is  planted,  the  spores  germinate  at  the 
same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  oat  seeds  germinate,  and  send  out  delicate 
■threads  that  enter  the  young  plant  through  the 
first  leaf  sheath.  The  growth  of  the  fungus  now 
keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  oat  plant, 
sending  its  thread-like  bodies,  corresponding  to 
the  roots  of  higher  plants,  throughout  the  plant, 
finally  forming  its  fruit  or  spores  in  the  seed  or 
kernels,  transforming  these  into  a  mass  of 
spores.  Fig.  72,  after  Kellerman  and  Swingle, 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  smutted  heads  at 
maturity.  A  casual  observation  of  a  field  of 
oats  at  the  time  of  ripening,  is  very  likely  to  be 
deceiving  as  to  the  percentage  of  smutted  heads. 

The  affected  plants  do  not  usually  grow  as  tall 
as  the  healthy  ones  and  are  apt  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  To  those  who  wish  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  smut  in  a  field,  the  plan  adopted 
by  Prof.  Moore  is  recommended.  A  barrel  hoop 
is  thrown  so  as  to  encircle  as  many  stalks  as 
possible.  The  whole  number  of  stalks  encircled 
by  the  hoop  is  first  counted,  and  then  the  stalks 
having  smutted  heads  are  counted;  this  num¬ 
ber  divided  by  the  whole  number,  gives  the  per¬ 
centage  of  smutted  heads.  If  this  is  repeated  a 
number  of  times  in  different  parts  of  the  field, 
a  fair  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of 
smut.  Another  method  is  to  cut  a  bundle  of 
stalks  and  count  the  whole  number,  afterward 
selecting  and  counting  the  smutted  heads.  Fig. 

73  shows  the  results  of  one  such  count  by  Prof. 

Moore.  Various  methods  of  treatment  of  seed  oats  to 
prevent  this  loss  have  been  promulgated  in  past  years. 
The  Jensen  hot  water  method  was  popular  for  some 
time,  but  although  this  was  reasonably  effective  if 
carefully  done,  the  method  was  cumbersome  and  ex¬ 


pensive;  so  expensive,  in  fact,  that  it  was  not  general¬ 
ly  adopted.  The  newer  method  of  treatment  with 
formalin  is  now  admitted  to  be  more  effective  and 
much  cheaper.  By  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  seed 
oats  with  formalin,  a  crop  may  be  insured  absolutely 


SMUTTED  HEADS 


free  from  smut,  as  the  spores  probably  do  not,  in  our 
climate,  live  over  Winter  in  the  ground.  The  method 
of  treatment  as  described  in  Bulletin  91  of  this  Sta¬ 
tion  follows: 


AVERAGE  OF  SMUTTED  AND  CLEAN  GRAIN.  Fig.  73 


If  50  bushels  of  seed  oats  are  to  be  treated,  secure 
from  a  drug  store  one  pound  or  a  pint  of  formalde¬ 
hyde  (sometimes  called  formalin).  Put  into  a  barrel 
or  cask  50  gallons  of  water  and  pour  in  the  one  pound 
of  formaldehyde  liquid  to  make  the  proper  solution. 


Dip  out  about  one-half  of  the  solution  into  another 
cask  in  order  to  treat  two  sacks  of  oats  at  the  same 
time,  thus  facilitating  the  work.  Place  about  two 
bushels  of  oats  in  each  of  two  gunny  sacks  or  large 
bags  and  submerge  the  oats  in  the  solution  for  20 
minutes;  then  lift  the  sacks  from  the  casks  and  let 
drain  for  a  minute  or  two  so  as  to  save  solution. 
Empty  the  oats  on  a  thrashing  floor  or  on  a  canvas 
to  dry  and  proceed  as  before,  using  the  same  sacks 
for  the  remainder  of  the  oats.  The  solution  as  used 
is  not  poisonous  and  will  not  injure  the  sacks  or 
clothing  coming  in  contact  with  it.  Formaldehyde  is 
a  gas  generated  by  burning  wood  alcohol.  It  is  read¬ 
ily  soluble  in  water,  which  will  hold  40  per  cent  of  it 
in  solution.  This  solution  is  sold  by  most  drug  stores 
under  the  name  of  formaldehyde  or  formalin  at  about 
50  cents  per  pound.  It  is  well  to  treat  the  seed  oats 
two  or  three  days  before  sowing  to  give  ample  time 
to  dry.  If  the  oats  are  shoveled  over  a  few  times  it 
will  facilitate  the  drying  very  much,  and  no  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  sowing  with  seeder  or  drill.  The 
treated  oats  can  be  sown  with  a  force-feed  drill  or 
seeder  when  quite  damp,  but  the  machine  should  be 
set  so  that  it  will  indicate  sowing  about  a  peck  more 
than  the  quantity  desired  per  acre,  as  the  oats  are 
swollen  and  will  not  run  quite  as  freely  as  dry  oats. 
Drilling  damp  grain  is  not  recommended  except  in 
emergencies;  but  it  sometimes  happens  after  the  soil 
is  properly  fitted  that  the  weather  becomes  threaten¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  is  not  wise  to  delay  the  sowing  for  even 
a  day.  While  indoor  germination  tests  seem  to  show  a 
slight  injury  to  the  seeds  as  a  result  of  this  treat¬ 
ment,  it  is  probable  that  no  perceptible  injury  occurs 
when  the  seeds  are  planted  in  the  usual  manner.  It 
is  important  that  the  seed  oats  should  be  soaked  at 
least  20  minutes  in  order  that  the  solution  may  pene¬ 
trate  the  husks,  and  thereby  kill  spores  which  might 
be  enclosed  therein  as  a  result  of  infection  at 
blossoming  time.  No  injury  to  the  seed  will  re¬ 
sult  if  soaked  longer  than  20  minutes  in  the 
standard  solution  (one  pint  to  50  gallons).  A 
weaker  solution  than  the  above  will  not  be  ef¬ 
fective  in  destroying  the  spores  even  if  the  seed 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  it  longer  than  20  min¬ 
utes.  Serious  injury  to  the  seed  may  result  if  a 
stronger  solution  is  used,  and  the  Injury  will  he  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  formula 
employed.  The  grower  of  plants,  whether  in  the 
field,  garden  or  greenhouse,  is  constantly  bat¬ 
tling  with  untoward  conditions,  not  the  least 
of  which  are  fungus  diseases.  Many  of  these 
are  scarcely  amenable  to  treatment,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  loss  is  reckoned  as  inevitable.  Until 
recent  years  Oat  smut  has  been  reckoned  in  this 
iist.  At  the  present  time,  however,  this  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  preventable,  and 
it  remains  with  the  grower  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  will  continue  to  pay  the  “Oat-smut 

tax.”  FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  described  the  treatment 
for  Oat  smut  again  and  again.  Still  come  the 
calls  for  it — so  we  print  Mr.  Cranefield’s  ar¬ 
ticle.  It  is  as  he  says,  a  tax  which  no  man 
should  pay,  and  which  would  result  in  civil 
war  if  demanded  by  any  human  ruler.  Mr. 
Cranefield  advises  soaking  the  seed  in  a  barrel. 
We  have  obtained  good  results  by  spreading 
the  oats  on  the  floor,  sprinkling  with  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  then  covering  the  piled-up  grain  with 
a  blanket  for  an  hour— then  respreading  for 
drying.  By  this  method  a  large  bulk  of  oats  can  be 


treated  at  one  time,  and  we  have  found  the  results 
very  satisfactory.  The  results  in  the  field  are  very 
striking.  Where  the  solution  was  not  used  on  the 
seed  smut  arises  like  a  smoke  when  the  oats  are  cut 
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MR.  STRINSFELLOW  ON  GRAPE  PLANTING. 

On  page  85  of  “The  New  Horticulture”  Mr.  Stringfellow 
•peaks  of  planting  grapes,  but  does  not  give  much  light 
on  how  to  do  it.  Our  grape  roots  are  grown  from  eight- 
inch  cuttings,  which  are  tied  in  bundles,  butts  all  one 
way  and  even.  These  bundles  are  placed  in  the  ground 
In  February,  tops  down,  and  covered  with  two  or  three 
Inches  of  earth,  keeping  it  fine  and  moist  when  Spring 
opens.  About  May  10  a  callus  is  formed  over  the  butt 
ends  of  the  cuttings,  and  they  are  then  set  in  nursery 
rows.  Would  it  be  best  to  trim  grape  roots  in  March,  tie 
In  bundles  and  heel  in  tops  down  as  with  grape  cuttings, 
setting  them  in  the  vineyard  as  soon  as  the  roots  have 
formed  a  callus  over  the  ends?  How  long  should  the  roots 
be  left?  We  leave  six  or  eight  inches  of  root  and  one 
bud  when  setting  in  the  usual  way.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  at 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  answered 
the  question,  “Is  the  Stringfellow  method  of  planting  a 
success  at  the  North?”  by  saying  it  is  all  right  for  the 
South,  but  here  at  the  North  it  would  not  do  on  account 
of  the  drought  of  midsummer.  The  editor  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  same  day  told  of  his  peach  trees  set  with  a 
crowbar  in  that  stony  pasture  with  sand  in  the  bottom 
of  the  holes,  but  he  would  not  advise  anyone  to  plant  by 
the  Stringfellow  method,  although  he  had  great  faith  in 
It  himself.  Now,  our  ground  is  good  rich  vineyard  soil, 
in  sod  last  season,  Fall  plowed,  and  ready  to  cultivate  as 
soon  as  Spring  opens.  We  are  sure  of  moisture  enough 
for  a  very  dry  season  and  we  have  sand,  too,  if  it  is 
really  needed,  but  I  think  our  soil  is  fine  enough  to  tread 
firmly  without  it.  I  would  like  to  know  just  how  that 
vineyard  of  Mr.  Stringfellow’s  has  fruited.  Has  it  car¬ 
ried  more  foliage  and  better  fruit  than  those  set  in  the 
ordinary  way?  What  kind  of  a  tool  would  be  best  to 
plant  with?  If  apple  trees  were  set  in  the  Fall  by  this 
method,  would  there  be  danger  of  freezing?  H.  e.  m. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

The  three  acres,  having  been  plowed  and  harrowed 
last  Fall,  need  no  further  preparation  except  to  har¬ 
row  again  just  before  planting,  to  kill  any  grass  or 
weeds  that  may  have  sprouted.  The  same  day,  or 
not  longer  than  the  day  before  the  vines  are  to  be  set, 
cut  away  all  side  roots  entirely,  and  cut  back  those 
at  the  base  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  reducing 
the  vines  practically  to  cuttings  again  by  also  prun¬ 
ing  the  tops  to  about  one  foot.  It  is  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary  to  pack  in  bundles  previously,  for  if  set  as  soon 
as  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  the  fresh-cut  stubs  will 
callus  and  root  very  quickly.  Place  the  pruned  vines 
in  a  bucket  or  basket,  tops  up,  and  simply  stick  them 
down  at  the  proper  places  as  if  they  were  cuttings. 
If  the  ground  is  hard  or  dry,  use  a  dibble  and  water 
the  vines,  soon  after  which  the  ground  next  to  them 
should  be  pressed  firmly  with  the  foot.  Water  is  un¬ 
necessary  if  soil  is  reasonably  moist.  They  will  strike 
deep  strong  new  roots,  just  as  readily  as  they  would 
feeble  laterals  from  the  ends  of  roots  a  foot  long. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches  and  plums  can  be  set  with 
perfect  success  the  same  way,  except  that  the  stubs 
should  be  left  an  inch  or  so  long  to  hold  the  trees 
more  firmly  in  place.  Cut  the  tops  off  to  one  or  two 
feet  above  ground  to  compel  the  trees  to  branch  low. 
and  ram  well  to  bring  the  earth  in  close  contact  with 
the  stubs.  Neglect  of  this  is  fatal  to  all  close  root- 
pruned  trees  as  well  as  cuttings,  which  are  practically 
identical.  If  the  trees  are  large,  saw  off  the  roots  and 
pare  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife  the  same  day  they 
are  set,  as  a  callus  will  form  much  more  readily  on  a 
fresh-cut  surface.  In  planting  such  trees  it  is  best 
to  open  a  small  hole  with  a  spade  and  ram  well  after¬ 
wards,  not  forgetting  to  top-dress  around  each  one 
with  manure  or  fertilizer.  My  suggestion  last  year 
of  driven  holes  applied  to  small  one-year  June-budded 
trees  only.  I  use  sand  only  because  it  would  go  down 
in  the  small  holes  in  hard  ground  more  readily  than 
soil.  Stub-pruned  trees  are  now  being  planted  all 
over  the  country  with  perfect  success,  and  being  to 
all  intents  identical  with  piece-root  grafts  and  cut¬ 
tings,  George  T.  Powell  ought  to  see  that  wherever 
the  latter  will  grow  and  stand  a  drought  the  stub- 
pruned  tree  cannot  fail  to  do  as  well. 

H.  M.  STRINGFELLOW. 


EARLY  WORK  IN  JERSEY  GARDENS. 

New  Jersey  truckers  believe  in  an  early  start,  but 
the  uncertainty  of  the  usual  Spring  weather  has 
taught  them  not  to  depend  on  fixed  dates.  The  rule 
is  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  ground  may  be  worked 
without  injury.  There  is  such  a  variety  of  soils,  often 
within  a  small  compass,  that  a  selection  can  generally 
be  made  of  a  sufficient  plot  for  the  very  first  plant¬ 
ings.  Much  preliminary  work  is  done  under  glass, 
and  hotbed  specialties  are  often  started  toward  the 
end  of  February,  but  taking  the  average  of  many 
years  it  is  late  in  March  before  outside  planting  can 
be  considered. 

The  first  seeds  sown  in  the  open  with  us  (Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J.)  are  usually  early  peas,  of  the  round, 
hard,  Daniel  O’Rourke  type.  Many  strains  of  this 
reliable  pea  are  offered  under  the  names  of  First  of 
All,  First  and  Best,  etc.  They  often  have  the  name 
of  the  seller  tacked  to  them,  but  are  understood  to 
be  well-rogued  selections  of  the  type  mentioned.  The 
strains  vary  somewhat  in  length  of  vine  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  ripening,  but  are  generally  reliable  when  pro¬ 


cured  from  first-class  seedsmen.  A  few  growers  pin 
their  faith  on  Carter’s  First  Crop,  and  find  it  satis¬ 
factory  in  heavy  soils.  For  second  early,  or  Fourth 
of  July  peas,  McLean’s  Advancer  is  generally  relied 
on.  They  are  sown  about  April  1,  and  often  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  Little  Gem  or  American  Wonder 
where  the  soil  is  very  rich.  Nott’s  Excelsior  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  wherever  tried  as  the  earliest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  sweet  wrinkled  pea,  but  is  not  yet  generally 
adopted.  Champion  of  England  and  Bliss  Abundance 
are  most  frequently  planted  for  the  latest  varieties. 
The  latter  is  productive,  but  the  quality  is  not  high. 
Chemical  fertilizers  are  not  liked  for  early  varieties. 
The  general  impression  is  that  germination  is  injured. 
Finely  rotted  manure  is  the  reliance,  and  best  results 
are  gained  when  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  soil. 

The  plants  for  the  earliest  cabbage  are  grown  the 
previous  Fall,  and  wintered  over  in  frames,  or  else 
started  under  glass  in  February.  The  former  practice 
is  declining,  as  fungus  germs  often  find  their  way  in 
cracks  in  the  stems  caused  by  frost,  and  cause  much 
loss.  Vigorous  plants,  not  quite  as  early,  are  easily 
grown  in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed.  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field  and  Early  Spring  are  more  largely  grown 
than  other  varieties,  with  Charleston  Wakefield 
at  times  as  a  second  crop.  It  forms  a  larger  head 
than  Jersey  Wakefield,  and  takes  more  time  to  do  it 
The  cauliflower  used  is  the  Snowball,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  about  the  same  as  early  cabbage,  except  that 
more  plants  are  carried  over,  and  it  is  frequently  al¬ 
lowed  to  head  under  glass.  These  crops  are  generally 
planted  out  during  the  first  half  of  April  in  ground 
highly  enriched  with  both  chemicals  and  stable  ma¬ 
nures,  often  with  a  dressing  of  fresh  lime  to  control 
club-root. 

Radishes  go  in  as  near  April  1  as  possible.  The 
Early  Scarlet  Globe,  in  many  varieties,  notably  the 
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Prussian  Scarlet  Globe,  is  almost  exclusively  planted. 
There  are  many  radishes,  but  none  seems  to  approach 
these  brilliant  little  fellows  in  popularity. 

The  first  lettuces  are  usually  grown  from  wintered 
plants,  but  the  stem  rot  or  “drop”  is  getting  so  bad 
that  glasshouse  plants  will  soon  be  exclusively  used. 
Big  Boston  is  the  most  profitable  head  variety,  and 
Grand  Rapids  is  grown  for  close  markets. 

Onions  are  set  in  March  whenever  possible,  and  are 
one  of  the  earliest  crops  to  go  out.  Sets  of  Yellow 
Globe  Danvers  and  White  Portugal  or  Silverskin  are 
preferred.  Red  onions,  such  as  Wethersfield,  are 
grown  from  seed  for  Fall  use.  A  cardinal  point  in 
onion  culture  is  never  to  plant  in  poor  soil. 

Beets  quickly  follow  onions  in  order  of  planting. 
The  Early  Egyptian  is  preferred  for  first  crop,  and 
Eclipse  for  quick  succession.  Glass-grown  plants  may 
be  handled  with  profit.  There  is  usually  a  gain  of  10 
days  or  more  when  they  are  used. 

The  best  early  carrot  for  outside  planting  is  the 
Early  Horn.  French  Forcing  is  too  small,  but  excel¬ 
lent  for  glass  culture.  Guerande  is  large  and  good, 
but  later.  Chantenay  is  best  for  main  crop;  large  and 
handsome.  The  “scarlet”  carrots  are  all  of  bright 
orange  color,  regardless  of  the  fanciful  name. 

No  better  parsnip  has  been  found  than  the  Hollow 
Crown.  In  rhubarb,  Linnaeus  is  planted  for  early  and 
Victoria  for  main  crop.  There  is  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  best  early  tomato,  and  considerable 
home-saved  seed  is  sown.  Atlantic  Prize,  Early  Ruby 
and  Freedom  all  have  their  advocates.  Plants  are  al¬ 
ways  started  under  glass  in  March  and  April.  The 
first  early  sweet  corns  are  not  largely  grown,  owing 
to  southern  competition.  Country  Gentleman  and 
Evergreen  are  the  favorite  standard  sorts.  The  fa¬ 
vorite  first  potato  is  the  Early  Ohio.  The  Ruby  King 
pepper  is  likely  to  give  way  to  the  new  Chinese  Giant, 
which  is  much  larger  and  of  fine  quality.  w.  v.  f. 


STILL  ANOTHER' NURSERY  FRAUD. 

It  seems  that  those  who  wish  to  make  money  by 
fraudulent  tree  selling  are  still  active.  Not  long  since 
I  met  some  victims  of  agents  who  claimed  to  be  sell¬ 
ing  peach  trees  at  $25  per  100  for  a  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
firm,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.  They  are 
reported  as  claiming  that  the  trees  they  have  sold 
were  budded  on  plum  roots  and  that  they  would  never 
be  affected  with  Peach  yellows,  because  of  this  fact. 
This  is  a  clear  case  of  fraud,  for  peach  trees  so  pro¬ 
pagated  are  not  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  yellows, 
nor  are  any  others.  Moreover,  peach  trees  on  plum 
roots  do  not  bear  well,  as  may  be  conclusively  proved 
by  visiting  the  orchards  of  B.  J.  Case,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y., 
where  such  trees  have  been  well  tested,  although  these 
agents  have  claimed  that  the  best  peach  growers,  the 
only  really  successful  ones,  use  such  trees.  As  these 
claims  are  positively  false  and  the  trees  bargained  for 
are  not  to  be  delivered  until  the  coming  Spring,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  there  are  just  grounds  and 
abundant  time  and  opportunity  to  resist,  by  all  who 
have  thus  been  swindled.  If  they  will  join  issues  and 
contest  in  the  courts  the  delivery  of  the  trees  they 
can  almost  surely  get  relief;  provided  steps  are  taken 
at  once.  No  reasonable  jury  would  grant  these  rascals 
the  right  to  rob  their  neighbors.  The  testimony  of 
such  experts  as  the  proper  officials  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  be  very  good  if  not  conclusive. 
Good  peach  trees  on  peach  roots,  which  are  far  pre¬ 
ferable  to  those  on  plum  roots,  can  be  laid  down  at 
Sodus  or  bought  of  home  nurseries  for  $10  per  100  or 
a  very  little  more,  so  I  learned  from  those  who  had 
bought  them  there  recently.  n.  e.  van  deman. 


WHEN  SHALL  WE  CUT  TIMBER  ? 

On  page  145  H.  M.  S.  has  brought  up  the  question  of 
“powder-posting”  of  cut  timber.  As  I  see  it,  this  is 
a  very  important  question,  and  it  with  kindred  sub¬ 
jects,  should  be  made  the  object  of  exhaustive  inves¬ 
tigation  by  experiment  stations.  It  costs  as  much  to 
set  a  post,  to  lay  a  rail,  or  nail  on  a  board  that  lasts 
only  tnree  years  as  one  enduring  30  years,  and 
if  the  former  can  be  managed  so  as  to  last  like  the 
latter  the  saving  to  the  whole  country  would  be  far 
up  into  the  millions.  The  lasting  of  timber  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  many  things  besides  the  name  of  the  tree 
from  which  the  timber  is  taken,  as,  for  instance,  soil, 
season  of  cutting,  insects,  fungi  and  many  more  things 
— some  known,  some  as  yet  unknown.  I  have  always 
thought  it  possible  that  even  such  short-lived  woods 
as  White  elm,  buckeye,  sycamore,  persimmon,  etc., 
could  be  treated  by  some  cheap  process  with  chemi¬ 
cals  so  as  to  give  them  the  permanence  in  the  ground 
of  the  oak,  mulberry  or  Black  locust  We  need  all 
of  our  timber  now,  and  it  is  certainly  time  that  strong 
efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  save  it.  If  one  tree  can 
be  made  to  do  the  work  of  three  then  the  dollar  spent 
in  building  this  or  that  is  doing  the  work  of  $10.  I 
know  of  four  mulberry  posts  four  inches  square  sup¬ 
porting  a  picket  fence  surrounding  a  small  lot  in  a 
cemetery  that  were  placed  there  in  1861.  Forty  years 
was  the  life  of  these  posts.  Why  should  they  have 
stood  when  two  or  three  generations  of  mulberry 
posts  of  similar  size  passed  away?  There  is  a  rea¬ 
son,  and  it  should  be  searched  out. 

As  to  the  powder-post  of  hickory,  experience  here 
confirms  the  partial  conclusions  of  Prof.  Hopkins. 
Years  ago  a  certain  fence  called  “rough  and  ready” 
was  popular  here;  it  consisted  of  hickory  poles  or 
timber  split  thinly  enough  so  it  could  be  spiked  to 
posts.  When  the  hickory  was  cut  in  late  Winter  and 
Spring  it  was  attacked  invariably  by  borers,  and  soon 
rotted.  But  if  the  trees  were  cut  in  June  and  entirely 
stripped  of  bark,  split  and  nailed  at  once  to  the  posts, 
the  fence  was  very  enduring,  and  the  strongest  fence 
we  had.  However,  all  hickory  should  be  kept  from 
contact  with  the  ground.  Our  best  lasting  posts  here 
are  osage  orange.  This  was  planted  here  years  ago 
for  a  hedge,  and  by  the  thousands  of  miles.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  timber  we  have  for  posts,  and 
it  would  pay  to  plant  it  for  growing  posts  commer¬ 
cially.  Yet  even  this  timber,  hard  and  enduring  as 
it  is,  if  cut  in  the  Spring  and  piled  for  seasoning  is 
attacked  by  some  small  borer  that  works  mostly  in 
the  sap  wood,  and  I  have  seen  the  dust  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pile  fully  six  inches  in  depth.  Yet  if  cut  in 
August  (in  the  latter  part)  no  such  injury  shows.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  while  it  may  be  best  to  cut 
most  post  timber  in  the  last  of  August,  yet  it  is  partly 
a  matter  of  variety,  and  possibly  weather  also.  A 
tree  may  be  in  the  right  condition  as  to  sap  for  cut¬ 
ting  in  most  years  by  August  20,  while  in  exceptional 
years,  as  when  copious  rams  follow  a  protracted  dry 
spell,  it  is  all  wrong,  and  both  fungi  and  insects  com¬ 
mence  their  work  of  destruction.  Prof.  Hopkins  is 
engaged  in  a  far-reaching  valuable  work. 

Illinois.  BENJ.  BUCKMAN. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  A  BONE  CUTTER. 

I  send  the  record  of  40  pullets  fed  on  the  anti-mash 
system,  January  and  February.  I  do  not  say  it  is  any¬ 
thing  unusual,  but  was  satisfactory.  I  think  it  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  value  of  green  bone  and  meat  scraps 
ground  up.  Beginning  with  42  pullets,  two  died  dur¬ 
ing  this  record.  During  the  first  14  days  the  feed  was 
mash,  grain  and  animal  meal.  January  15  the  green 
bone  cutter  arrived:  January  1,  4;  2,  6;  3,  4;  4,  5;  5, 
4;  6.  4;  7,  5;  8,  6;  9,  6;  10.  8:  11,  7;  12,  7;  13,  11;  14, 
11;  15,  12;  16,  8;  17,  10;  18,  12;  19,  10;  20,  6;  21,  15; 
22,  11;  23,  11;  24,  12;  25,  13;  26,  14;  27,  12;  28,  16;  29, 
14;  30,  17;  31,  14;  total  for  the  month,  295  eggs.  Feb¬ 
ruary  record  for  40  pullets,  grade  Plymouth  Rock:  1, 
25;  2.  19;  3,  19;  4,  22;  5,  25;  6.  22;  7,  22;  8.  26;  9,  25; 
10.  21;  11,  22;  12,  24;  13,  17;  14,  23;  15,  18;  16,  22, 
17,  17;  18,  26;  19,  20;  20,  22;  21,  23;  22,  19;  23,  23;  24. 
15;  25,  25;  26,  15;  27,  14;  28,  19;  total  for  February, 
590  eggs. 

After  arrival  of  bone  cutter,  no  mash  was  fed — 
simply  an  intelligent  feeding  of  wheat,  buckwheat  and 
corn,  green  cut  bone  and  meat  scraps,  and  having  no 
pig,  I  take  all  leavings  from  table,  free  from  water, 
and  grind  through  the  green  bone  cutter,  which  an¬ 
swers  this  purpose  perfectly.  I  find  that  green  bone 
and  meat  grind  through  as  easily  again,  if  allowed 
to  freeze  up  like  a  rock.  The  bone  then  becomes  brit¬ 
tle  and  the  meat  does  not  become  stringy,  besides  be¬ 
ing  so  much  easier  and  cleaner  to  handle.  My  supply 
of  green  bone  and  meat  was  precarious,  and  toward 
the  last  of  February  often  failed,  where  before  I  had 
fed  one  ounce  per  hen  each  day  when  I  had  it.  This 
shows  in  the  record.  Two  pullets  died.  I  fed  some 
ground-up  ham  bones,  salty,  and  this  may  have  been 
the  cause.  These  pullets  had  no  outdoor  run.  Snow 
was  very  deep,  so  they  had  simply  the  sand  scratch¬ 
ing  pen.  CUTTER. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  AN  ICE  HOUSE. 

I  have  read  the  recent  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on 
ice  houses  and  ice  packing,  together  with  L.  W.  R.’s 
troubles,  on  page  83.  When  he  built  his  house  he 
made  a  mistake  in  leaving  the  studding  over  (out¬ 
side)  the  sill,  thereby  leaving  the  air  space  open;  it 
should  be  perfectly  tight,  as  dead  air  is  a  poor  con¬ 
ductor.  I  am  not  much  of  a  doctor,  but  I  think  I  can 
tell  L.  W.  R.  why  his  ice  melted  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone,  as  he  says,  and  that  is,  there  was  not  enough 
ventilation  at  the  top.  His  house  should  not  have 
been  ceiled  overhead,  but  would  better  be  left  open 
to  the  roof  with  a  good-sized  hole  in  either  end  of  the 
house  near  the  peak.  It  is  very  necessary  to  have 
plenty  of  ventilation  at  the  top,  in  order  to  keep  the 
air  over  the  ice  dry.  My  house  has  single  ceiling  and 
siding,  with  no  paper,  and  we  put  in  between  400  and 
500  cakes,  packed  the  same  as  C.  E.  C.  would  pack, 
but  do  not  pour  on  water  as  L.  W.  R.  did  last  year, 
and  instead  of  dry  sawdust  we  use  it  wet  or  green. 
We  have  plenty  of  ice  to  run  our  creamer  through 
(lie  season  with  12  cows,  besides  furnishing  our  neigh¬ 
bors  who  do  not  put  in  ice,  nor  take  The  R.  N.-Y., 
with  ice  for  their  ice  cream.  j.  k. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DYNAMITE  AND  STUMPS. 

it  is  a  number  of  years  since  I  had  occasion  to  use 
the  explosive  to  remove  stumps.  The  more  I  know 
of  it  the  more  disposed  I  am  to  give  the  substance  a 
wide  berth.  There  is  an  element  of  danger  connected 
with  its  use  in  the  most  careful  hands.  If  a  charge 
is  placed,  and  it  fails  to  go,  it  should  be  attended  to 
before  forgotten.  If  not,  I  would  place  a  new  charge 
some  place  in  the  stump,  and  expect  its  explosion  to 
set  off  the  old.  The  cheapest  way  to  remove  a  green 
stump  of  large  size  is  to  use  dynamite;  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  enough  to  throw  out  the  whole  stump, 
splitting  or  dividing  it  will  answer.  When  once  split 
open,  and  allowed  to  air-dry  for  a  few  days  it  can  be 
burned  out  without  much  trouble.  Without  splitting 
it  will  be  harder  to  burn  off  the  top  than  to  burn  out 
Hie  whole  stump  from  the  inside,  after  it  is  split.  It. 
costs  too  much  to  throw  out  the  whole  stump  with 
dynamite,  and  besides,  it  is  seldom  necessary,  because 
where  stumps  are  to  be  removed  there  is  generally 
enough  refuse  wood  of  some  kind  for  use  in  burning. 
In  no  case  would  I  farm  about  a  stump  any  longer 
(ban  absolutely  necessary.  By  planning  ahead  most 
old  stumps  can  be  got  out  without  great  cost,  and  at 
a  time  when  they  will  not  require  much  attention. 
The  best  time  to  remove  them  is  when  the  land  is  in 
sod,  and  at  times  before  it  is  plowed.  Most  people, 
as  I  notice,  do  not  think  to  take  out  stumps  till  the 
field  is  to  be  plowed,  and  then  is  the  time  that  it  costs 
(he  most  to  remove  them,  and  the  work  is  often  most 
unpleasant.  It  is  a  good  plan  when  the  soil  in  the 
Spring  is  easily  spaded  to  spade  about  the  stumps  to 
lie  removed,  cleaning  the  soil  from  the  roots  as  much 


as  possible,  and  as  deeply  under  the  stump  as  can  be 
easily  done.  This  need  not  be  a  hard  job  if  a  good 
ditching  spade  is  used;  there  is  no  pleasure  in  work¬ 
ing  with  any  but  a  good  one.  This  removing  of  the  soil 
allows  the  roots  to  dry  out  when  dry  weather  comes; 
also  the  body  of  the  stump  will  dry  out  much  better. 
When  dry  weather  comes  after  harvest,  or  during  the 
Fall,  set  fire  to  the  stumps  and  let  the  fire  do  the 
work  of  removing.  It  will  often  be  much  easier,  safer 
and  cheaper  to  watch  the  fire  than  to  use  dynamite 
to  remove  the  stumps.  If  stumps  are  to  be  removed 
from  sod  fields  that  are  to  be  plowed,  the  grass  is 
nearly  always  so  short  when  the  weather  is  dry  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  fire  running  and  endanger¬ 
ing  other  fields  with  their  fences  and  crops.  When 
I  had  old  stumps  in  my  fields  I  worked  this  plan  and 
found  it  far  preferable  to  blasting  and  digging. 

Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


WINTER  NOTES  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

We  are  having  a  decidedly  dry  Winter,  and  we  see 
evidences  on  all  sides  of  hard  struggles  to  keep  up 
courage  and  wait  for  rain.  Fruit  growing  being  our 
greatest  interest  we  naturally  look  for  conditions 
that  are  favorable  for  our  orchards.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  have  had  only  about  four  inches  of  rain, 
and  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  im¬ 
bedded  is  dry  and  hard.  Artificial  irrigation  is  our 
refuge,  but  does  not  take  the  place  of  rain  entirely 
And  yet  we  have  about  six  weeks  in  which  we  may 
have  abundant  rains,  and  we  can  only  hope  and  trust 
that  it  will  come.  Fruit  trees  in  this  valley  never 


ALL  SEASON’S  GARDEN,  66x165  FEET.  Fig.  75. 
Figures  following  the  names  of  varieties  indicate  length 
of  drill  in  feet.  See  page  211. 


looked  better.  A  good  growth  was  made  last  season, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  fruit  buds  that  look  strong 
and  healthy.  Almonds  are  in  bloom  and  peaches  are 
waking  up  into  the  new  life  of  another  year.  The 
ground  has  been  too  dry  to  plow  well,  so  after  a  long 
wait  we  concluded  to  disk  our  grain  fields  and  harrow 
in  the  grain,  using  only  the  three  or  four  inches  of 
finely  pulverized  top  soil  in  preference  to  turning  up 
the  dry  lumps  lower  down.  Our  crop,  if  we  get  one, 
will  be  almost  entirely  beardless  Chevalier  barley, 
which  for  hay  or  grain  we  prefer  to  any  other.  This 
barley  does  not  produce  as  much  weight  of  straw  per 
acre  as  does  common  barley,  but  we  consider  a  ton 
of  hay  worth  about  $2  more.  The  yielu  of  grain  is 
about  the  same,  but  the  kernels  are  heavier,  with 
less  hull  than  other  varieties  grown  here.  Prices  of 
feed  are  advancing  steadily  as  tue  limit  of  the  rainy 
season  draws  near.  However,  abundant  Spring  rains 
may  give  them  a  lively  tumble. 

Our  pruning  except  peach  trees  is  done.  The  prim¬ 
ings  are  all  bound  into  fair-sized  faggots  as  fast  as 
cut.  Next  Summer  all  this  brush  will  be  burned  un¬ 
der  a  boiler  and  make  steam  for  pumping  water  and 
running  a  dynamo.  We  consider  that  it  does  not  cosc 
much  more  to  pick  up,  bind  and  haul  out  the  brush 
than  it  does  to  haul  out  loose  and  burn,  without  get¬ 
ting  any  benefit  from  it  as  fuel.  You  will  readily  see 
that  fuel  has  been  costly  in  this  country  when  I  say 
that  four-foot  steam  wood  (redwood  and  pine)  costs 
from  $4.50  to  $6  per  cord.  Coal  costs  $10  per  ton  for 
the  cheapest.  Redwood  slabs  from  the  lumber  mills 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  cost  $3  to  $3.50  per  cord, 
and  make  excellent  fuel  for  steam  boilers.  They  come 
to  us  green,  however,  and  have  to  be  kept  six  months 
or  more  before  they  will  burn  readily,  so  you  see  that 
the  primings  from  the  orchard  are  valuable  in  taking 
the  place  of  fuel  that  must  be  bought.  We  gather 


up  and  bind  all  prunings  from  ornamental  trees,  also, 
particularly  from  the  pines,  Monterey  cypress  and 
Blue  gum  trees.  From  the  Blue  gum  grove  of  about 
three  acres  we  get  many  loads  of  leaves  and  bark 
that  fall  from  the  trees  each  year.  These  are  fed 
to  the  fire  with  a  fork  and  burn  with  great  heat.  We 
are  just  now  pulling  out  an  old  cypress  hedge  which 
is  making  many  wagon  loads  of  fine  fuel  for  the  en¬ 
gine  house.  ii.  g.  keesling. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  MARKETING  FRUIT. 

We  have  read  from  time  to  time  the  articles  pub¬ 
lished  on  selling  apples  in  boxes,  and  especially  the 
recent  article  by  W.  H.  Outwater.  It  brings  to  mind 
some  of  the  troubles  experienced  by  beginners  in  the 
box  businss.  Those  apples  were  consigned  to  me,  and 
I  sold  them  under  very  trying  circumstances.  The 
results  did  not  discourage  me  in  using  boxes,  for  we 
have  used  thousands  since,  and  expect  you  will  live 
to  see  boxes  freely  used.  Keep  right  on  encouraging 
the  use  of  boxes  for  apples  and  other  fruits,  and 
later  you  will  see  the  results  of  your  effoite.  I  want 
to  say  a  worn  about  growers  of  fruit  branding  their 
names  on  packages  put  up  and  sold  to  wholesale 
dealers.  We  hear  much  and  read  more  about  the 
necessity  of  growers  branding  their  name  on  every 
package  of  fruit  they  sell.  We  believe  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  but  under  the  present  system,  wholesale 
shippers  as  soon  as  they  get  the  fruit  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  especially  when  a  good  lot,  immediately 
erase  all  previous  marks  and  substitute  a  fictitious 
fancy  name.  We  see  day  after  day  this  Winter  west¬ 
ern  Ben  Davis  sold  for  New  York  Northern  Spy  and 
Missouri  Pippin  for  Vermont  Spitzenbergs.  With 
such  conditions  we  do  not  see  wherein  anybody  is 
benefited  by  the  grower’s  brand  except  the  first  buyer. 
It  is  and  will  soon  be  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  apples  growers  of  New  York,  Vermont  and  Maine 
to  have  every  apple  buyer  know  whether  they  are 
getting  a  New  York  Spy  or  a  Missouri  Ben  Davis. 
The  time  is  past  when  we  can  expect  to  hold  our 
own  either  in  quantity  or  good  looks  with  the  western 
growers  of  apples.  The  only  thing  that  will  save 
the  eastern  grower  is  quality.  This  he  should  ex¬ 
plain  on  every  package  he  puts  up,  and  his  name  and 
guarantee  should  be  respected  as  a  trademark  that 
tells  every  user  of  fruit  just  where  the  fruit  was 
grown,  and  by  whom.  This  would  encourage  the  grow¬ 
er  to  brand  his  fruit  correctly.  We  believe  an  ex¬ 
planation  regarding  our  fruit  is  only  a  duty  we  owe 
our  patrons  and  those  who  consume  it.  We  must  let 
them  know  that  a  R.  I.  Greening  is  a  good  apple,  or 
they  will  buy  the  red  apple  every  time.  We  must  let 
them  know  all  about  our  fruit;  it  is  a  part  of  the  fruit 
grower’s  business.  henry  i.utts  &  son. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ALL  SORTS. 

OHIO  NOTES.— We  have  experienced  one  of  Ihe  nicest 
Winters  for  many  years  in  which  to  go  about  and  get 
work  done,  but  rather  dry  for  the  growing  wheat.  The 
short  corn  crop  has,  so  far,  scarcely  been  noticed.  Money 
seems  plentiful,  and  any  farmer  who  has  bought  or  is 
reported  about  to  buy  any  property  is  industriously 
hunted  up  by  his  neighbors  to  solicit  him  to  borrow 
money,  if  any  Is  needed.  The  farmers  themselves  are 
going  into  the  small  towns  and  crowding  the  banks  and 
loan  associations  very  hard  for  the  loans  even  there. 
The  light  corn  crop  with  high  prices  for  feed  and  live 
stock,  and  the  heavy  wheat  crop  with  moderately  fair 
price,  are  responsible.  a.  f.  d. 

New  Paris.  O. 

PRICES  OF  POTATOES. — Hindsight  Is  better  than 
foresight  to  predict  (?)  prices  for  seed  potatoes.  We 
think  there  is  still  a  good  supply  in  seed-producing  sec¬ 
tions,  and  though  prices  will  be  higher  than  usual,  to 
compare  with  eating  stock,  we  do  not  look  for  a  very 
heavy  advance.  We  believe  that  they  will  retail  from 
$3.50  to  $4.25  per  165-pound  barrel,  and  wholesale  at  $2.70 
to  $3.25.  From  our  present  knowledge,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  acreage  will  be  decreased,  as  most  farm¬ 
ers  had  not  made  much  money  for  several  years  on  the 
potato  crop  (their  own  fault,  however),  and  will  turn 
their  attention  to  corn  and  oats.  The  corn  acreage  has 
been  increasing  very  fast  lately.  h.  a.  m. 

Connecticut. 

PENNSY  LVAN  l A  MILK. — I  think  the  product  of  about 
1,000  cans  is  marketed  at  our  nearest  shipping  station, 
which  is  Laceyville.  Having  handled  the  main  part  of 
this  for  four  years,  though  since  retired,  I  consider  the 
estimate  a  conservative  one.  The  chief  part  of  this  is 
purchased  by  the  Bradford  County  Creamery  Company, 
which  paid  during  1901  for  six  months  7(4  cents  per  quart 
for  cream  raised  by  the  “gravity  process,”  or,  as  we 
speak  of  it  here,  by  the  Cooley  can  system.  This  cream 
has  a  guaranteed  quality  of  17(4  per  cent  butter  fat. 
Otherwise  they  pay  New  York  Milk  Exchange  prices.  A 
number  of  our  friends  have  made  private  terms  with 
city  dealers,  which  I  understand  are  better,  but  our  chief 
dependence  is  the  outlet  above  mentioned.  The  F.  S. 
M.  P.  A.  is  not  in  as  good  standing  here  as  is  desirable, 
owing  chiefly,  1  believe,  to  the  too  hiahlv  colored  state¬ 
ments  put  out  by  those  w'ho  claim  to  represent  it.  .nil 
intelligent  dairymen  recognize  the  fact  that  the  effort  is 
in  the  right  and  only  feasible  direction,  and  wish  it  a 
corresponding  success.  w.  s. 

Spring  Hill,  Pa. 
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Farmers’  Club. 


[Evary  Query  muit  1m  aeooet peeled  by 
the  ume  and  address  of  the  writer  te  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Sugar  Beets  and  Mangels. 

J.  G.  D.,  Malvern,  Pa.— Are  sugar  beets 
and  mangels  the  same?  I  wish  to  raise 
some  root  crop  to  feed  next  Winter.  I 
have  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  pigs;  I  want 
the  roots  principally  for  sheep  and  pigs. 
My  soli  is  loamy  limestone.  What  will 
be  the  best  roots  to  grow? 

Ans. — Sugar  beets  are  quite  different 
from  mangels.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  mangels  are  better 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  most  farms. 
They  are  not  so  rich,  ton  for  ton,  as  the 
sugar  beets,  but  give  a  larger  yield,  and 
are  easier  to  cultivate  and  harvest.  They 
make  a  good  feed  for  all  stock. 

Borers  in  Apple  Trees. 

F.  O.,  Owego,  N.  T.— Three  years  ago  I 
set  out  50  apple  trees.  Borers  got  at  them 
before  I  knew  It,  and  did  considerable 
damage.  I  have  dug  them  out,  and  wish 
to  know  whether  coal  ashes  put  around 
the  trees  would  prevent  further  attacks 
of  the  borer,  or  benefit  the  trees  in  any 
way. 

Ans. — Coal  ashes  will  be  of  almost  no 
benefit  to  trees  of  any  kind  if  applied 
for  their  manurial  value,  but  on  stiff 
clay  land  the  mechanical  effect  is  good, 
in  loosening  the  soil.  So  far  as  keeping 
out  the  borers  is  concerned  the  ashes 
are  of  no  more  value  than  so  much 
earth.  To  make  a  mound  of  either  ma¬ 
terial  about  six  inches  high  against  the 
base  of  the  trees,  will  force  the  beetles 
to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  trunk  at  the  top 
of  this  mound,  and  the  borers  will  be 
much  more  easily  found  and  dug  out 
than  if  they  entered  at  the  natural  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  A  wrapping  of 
paper  around  the  trunk  for  several 
inches  above  the  natural  surface  or 
mound  will  almost  entirely  prevent  the 
laying  of  eggs  by  the  beetle.  It  should 
be  done  early  in  the  Spring  and  kept  on 
all  Summer.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Tree  Pluggers  at  Work  Again. 

H.  B.  R.,  Elizabeth,  Me.— A  man  has  been 
plugging  fruit  trees  in  this  vicinity  by 
boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk  and  putting 
some  white  powder  in  and  plugging  up 
with  wood,  claiming  that  it  will  kill  can¬ 
ker-worms,  borers,  tent-caterpillars,  rail- 
road-worms,  gypsy  moth,  etc.,  and  prevent 
black-knot,  scab,  etc.  He  mixes  thte  powder 
himself,  and  says  it  costs  $3  for  two  quarts. 
He  charges  five  cents  per  tree,  so  you  see 
he  can’t  use  a  very  large  quantity  to  a 
tree.  He  says  that  he  has  been  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  for  14 
years,  doing  this  same  work.  Is  this  a 
humbug?  Do  you  know  whether  there  is 
anything  in  it  or  not? 

Ans. — We  would  just  as  soon  expect 
him  to  cure  a  headache  by  cutting  off 
corns  or  picking  the  teeth!  This  is  one 
of  the  most  aged  “fakes”  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  men  have  grown  rich  at  it 
time  and  again.  Sometimes  they  use 
plain  sulphur  and  again  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  “powder.”  We  would  not  under 
any  circumstances  let  them  bore  into 
our  fruit  trees! 

Quince  Questions. 

R.  J.  E.,  Berrien,  Mich.— I  would  like  your 
opinion  of  the  Bourgeat  qulnc®.  Is  it  as 
productive  and  desirable  as  the  Orange 
quince?  I  notice  one  nurseryman  claims 
that  it  grows  in  form  like  an  apple  tree. 
Is  this  the  only  variety  of  quince  that  will 
grow  in  tree  shape,  or  can  any  variety  be 
made  to  grow  so?  If  so,  how  should  they 
be  managed?  I  have  seen  quinces  growing 
in  perfect  tree  form  and  thought  them 
very  ornamental  when  so  grown,  but  do 
not  know  what  variety. 

Ans. — The  Bourgeat  quince  is  produc¬ 
tive  and  more  upright  in  habit  of  tree 
than  any  other  variety  that  I  have  seen 
growing,  but  there  may  be  others  equal¬ 
ly  good  in  this  respect  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  quince  trees  to  grow  into  nice 
shapely  trees,  because  they  naturally 
have  a  bushy  form,  but  by  beginning 
with  young  trees  and  pruning  the  lower 
branches  off  and  carefully  watching  that 
the  top  branches  do  not  become  strag¬ 


gling  in  their  habit  very  nice  trees  can 
be  grown.  The  Orange,  Rea  and  other 
kinds  can  be  grown  this  way,  but  the 
Bourgeat  will  not  require  so  much  care 
to  attain  the  same  form.  The  fruit  of 
this  variety  is  very  good  in  form,  size 
and  flavor.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Starting  a  New  Jersey  Orchard. 

A.  G.,  Dover,  N.  J.— I  planted  last  Spring  on 
an  eastern  slope  of  good  sandy  soil  20  York 
Imperial  and  10  Stayman  apple  trees,  44 
feet  apart.  Are  these  varieties  the  best  I 
could  have  planted,  or  are  there  some  bet¬ 
ter  varieties  for  local  market?  Last  season 
I  planted  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  beans  and 
tomatoes  between  the  trees.  I  would  like 
to  plant  some  apple  trees  as  fillers  between 
these  standard  varieties,  which  were 
planted  last  Spring.  What  kind  would  you 
advise  me  to  plant?  I  would  like  some  of 
the  best  Winter  varieties  you  could  recom¬ 
mend  for  local  market.  After  the  planting 
is  completed,  how  would  you  advise  culti¬ 
vation  of  these  trees,  as  the  land  washes 
somewhat?  I  intended  to  sow  with  oats 
and  seed  to  grass,  and  after  I  have  a  sod 
I  intend  to  plow  between  those  trees  in 
small  strips  and  manure  and  raise  vege¬ 
tables.  The  land  cost  $200  per  acre. 

Ans. — York  Imperial  and  Stayman  are 
excellent  varieties  for  most  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  I  have  none  better  to  suggest. 
Potatoes,  beans,  sweet  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes  are  just  the  kind  of  crops  to  grow 
in  a  young  orchard.  The  proposition 
to  seed  to  oats  and  grass  is  a  very  un¬ 
wise  one.  A  crop  of  oats  in  an  orchard 
is  the  next  thing  to  a  fire,  because  it  is 
very  greedy  of  both  moisture  and  fer¬ 
tility,  and  saps  the  ground  at  the  time 
when  the  trees  need  the  best  of  care  to 
enable  them  to  grow  and  develop  their 
fruit  and  the  buds  for  the  next  year’s 
crop.  Grass  sod  is  always  a  detriment 
to  an  apple  orchard,  although  strips 
may  be  cultivated  next  the  trees;  for 
the  uncultivated  ground  will  draw  the 
moisture  from  the  strips  to  a  damaging 
degree.  I  would  advise  growing  some 
crop  between  the  trees  that  requires 
tilling  and  never  any  other.  As  to  va¬ 
rieties  to  use  as  fillers  between  the  per¬ 
manent  trees  Wagener,  Gano,  Missouri, 
Wealthy  and  Oldenburg  are  such  as  will 
bear  early  and  profitably  occupy  the 
ground  after  about  five  years  from 
planting,  but  the  two  latter  kinds  are 
not  Winter  apples.  However,  they  will 
pay  well  for  the  local  market 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

All  Rural  New-Yorker  readers,  wish¬ 
ing  to  plant  trees  the  coming  Spring, 
should  send  for  the  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  catalogue  of  Martin  Wahl, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. — Adv. 


York  Imperial 

Apple  Trees 

This  is  a  favorite  wherever  grown.  Very 
valuable  for  market,  medium  size,  greenish 
yellow,  striped  with  bright  red,  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  sells  at  sight,  excellent  quality.  Trees 
vigorous,  very  productive;  has 

FEW  OFF  YEARS. 

Ift-M  'fVl  ft  H  anotlier  most  desirable 
apple,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  productive.  We  have  the  finest  stock  of 
these  varieties  in  America.  Our  new  Cata¬ 
logue  gives  full  description  and  prices  of  these 
and  60  other  varieties  of  Summer,  Autumn 
and  Winter  Apples,  also  Peaches,  Pears. 
Plums,  Cherries,  Asparagus.  Strawberries  etc. 
Write  for  it. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


OATS 

Pure  seed;  best  clover;  Timothy;  four  best  field 
corns.  Description.  One  sample  free:  more  le.  each. 
30  kinds  Potatoes,  Beans,  Raspberries,  Barred  Books, 
Evergreen  Corn  mailed  for  50  hills,  postage  5c. 

S.J.  SMITH  POTATO  FARM,  Box  B,  Manchester, N.Y 


Soft 
Harness 


You  can  make  your  har¬ 
ness  as  soft  as  a  glove 
and  as  tough  as  wire  by 
using  EUREKA  Har- 
ness  OH.  You  can 
lengthen  its  life— make  it 
last  twice  as  long  as  it 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

makes  a  poor  looking  har¬ 
ness  like  new.  Made  of 
pure,  heavy  bodied  oil,  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  to  with¬ 
stand  the  weather. 

Sold  everywhere 
In  cans— all  sizes. 

Mads  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
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Seeds 

RECLEAN CD 

..*e 

TESTCD 


0  Northern 
t  Grown 

I  Our  handsome  seed  cat  alogue  for 
1902  will  interest  you.  Itteils  about 
Corn  Insurance.  Perfected  Farm 
Seeds.  Best  varieties.  Reasonable 
prices.  Extraordinary  free  prem¬ 


iums.  It  is  mailed  Free  to  seed  buy¬ 
ers.  Write  for  it  to-day . 

NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO., 

ISccd  Growers,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


True  Dwa^rf  Essex 

Rape  Seed. 


The  best  Rape  Seed  is  the  cheapest.  You 
get  several  times  the  crop  that  you  get  from 
poor  seed.  We  import  direct  a  Rape  Seed 
with  a  record  as  iiigh  as  19  tons  to  the  acre. 
Yet  we  buy  in  such  quantities  that  we  can 
sell  at  these  remarkable  prices:- — 

True  Dwa.rf  Essex  R^pe^Rc! 

Enough  for  5  a,cres . v  U  I 

Ten  ibs.  75c.,  50  lbs.  $3.25,  100  lbs.  $6.00 — by 
freight  or  express,  buyer  paying  charges. 

Bags  for  50  lbs.,  15c  extra. 

Packet  10c.,  JA  lb.  15c.,  one  lb.  28c.  by  mail. 

You  cannot  buy  such  seed  at  such  prices 
anywhere  else  in  America. 

Vaoigkaua’s  Seed  Store, 

84  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  14  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

HIGH-GRADE 

Garden  Seeds 

BRIDGEMAN'S  SEED  WAREHOUSE 
37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  Ne  w  York 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 
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Small  crops,  unsalable  veg¬ 
etables,  result  from  want  of 

Potash. 

Vegetables  are  especially 
fond  of  Potash.  Write  for 
our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN  KALT  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Wood’s  Seeds. 


The  Famous 
Forage  Crop 
and  Soli 
Improvers. 


Cow  Peas. 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  for  these  and  all 
Southern  specialties,  including  Sola  Bean*. 
Velvet  Beans,  Pearl  or  Cat-tail  Millet,  Teoslnte 
Bermuda  Grass,  Ensilage  Corn,  Spanish  Pea¬ 
nuts,  Chufas,  Sorghums,  etc. 

Write  for  prices,  andour  interesting  Catalogue 
giving  fun  information  about  these  crops. 

T.  W,  WOOD  &  SONS,  -  Richmond,  Va. 

If  it’s  trees  you  want  write  for  free  Catalogue  of 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Greatest  money  makeron  earth;  grows  ft  IN?  CM  ft 
anywhere;  booklet  and  seeds  mailed  UlliOLliU 
10c.  T.  U.  KENNEDY,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


rreGORY3>l| 


"Don’t  quite 
like  the  sound  of  it.” 
But  doesn’t  our  2,000 
careful  annual  tests 
for  vitality  and  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  great  care 
in  selecting  stock  have 
lots  of  conscience  thrown 
earnestly  Into  it?  “Yes!” 
Well  then,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  the  heading  and  sub¬ 
mit  the  propriety  of  it  to  the  experience  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my 
oldcustomers.  Seed  catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  A  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


Rocky  Ford  Musk  Melon. 

By  far  the  most  popular  of  the  small  or  basket  melons. 
Fruit  oval,  slightly  ribbed, densely  covered  witli  coarse  net¬ 
ting,  flesh  thick,  green,  very  sweet  and  highly  flavored.  We 
have  a  fine  stock  of  this  and  other  Melon  Seed,  also  all  other 
kinds  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Tools.  Garden  Im¬ 
plements,  etc.  Write  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  12, 
describing  all  of  these  tilings.  It  is  FREE.  Write  to-day. 
GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO.,  205  N.  Paca  Si.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


URPEE’S 


Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 
in  the  World.  buying 

BURPEE’S  SEEDS  direct  by 
mail  you  get  your  money’s  worth  in  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow — and  you 
have  your  choice  of  Rare  Novelties  for  1902,  which  cannot  be  had  else¬ 
where.  Write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  our  complete  Catalogue — 
FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  purchase  seeds.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia? 


c.  Superior  Fodder  Plants 

ijALi^  VICTORIA  RAPE  £.. 


m, 


About.  10  miles  ahead  of  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  in 
bushiness,  in  vigor  and  nourishing  quality.  It 
i  makes  it  possible  to  grow  swine  and  sheep 
and  cattle  all  over  America  at  lc.  a  i  b.  1 1  is 
'marvelously  prolific.  Salzer’s  catalog  tells. 

Giant  Incarnate  Clover 

Produces  a  luxuriant  crop  three  feet  tall 
within  six  weeks  after  seeding  and  lots 
and  lots  of  pasturage  all  summer  long 
besides.  Will  do  well  anywhere.  Price 
dirt  cheap. 
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Grass,  Clovers  and 
Fodder  Plants 


<.* 


Ithe 


MAKER' 


FRIEND, 


Our  catalogue  is  brimful  of  thoroughly  tested  farm  seeds 
"  such  as  Thousand  Headed  Kale;  Teosinte,  producing  80  tons  of 
green  fodder  per  acre ;  Pea  Oat ;  Spelt/,,  with  its  80  bushels  of  grain 
and  4  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  Billion  Dollar  Grass,  etc.,  etc. 

Salzer’s  Grass  Mixtures 

Yielding  6  tons  of  magnificent  hay  and  an  endless  amount  of  pasturage  on  any  farm  in  America. 

Bromus  Inerntis — 6  tons  of  Hay  per  Here 

The  great  grass  of  the  century,  growing  wherever  soil  is  found.  Our  great  catalogue,  wortli  $100  to 
any  wide  awake  American  gardener  or  fanner,  is  mailed  to  you  with  many  farm  soerl  samples,  upon 
receipt  of  hut  10  cents  postage,  aar-  Catalog  alone  5  cents  for  postage. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY,  La  Crosse,  Wis/ 
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Arnold  Winter  Pear. 

W.  P.  F.,  ( No  Address).— Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  the  Arnold  Winter  pear? 
Is  It  better  than  any  and  all  others? 

Ans. — The  Arnold  pear  Is  a  new  va¬ 
riety  and  is  as  yet  but  little  tried.  It 
keeps  fairly  well  into  the  Winter  and 
the  quality  is  fair,  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  say  that  there  are  not  others 
that  are  as  good  or,  perhaps,  better.  In 
regard  to  its  bearing  quality  I  am  not 
posted,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  thor¬ 
oughly  tested,  except  a  few  specimen 
trees.  The  planting  of  a  few  trees  would 
be  all  right,  but  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
plant  largely  of  this  or  any  other  fruit 
until  it  had  been  tested  in  the  locality 
where  the  trees  are  to  be  set. 

n.  e.  v.  D. 

A  Sulphur  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

F.  A.  8.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to 
make  a  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  this  way: 
Liquefy  four  pounds  sulphur  by  boiling 
with  six  pounds  lime,  and  use  the  resulting 
bisulphide  of  lime  to  mix  with  the  copper 
instead  of  lime  alone.  Would  such  a 
mixture  result  In  any  chemical  combination 
that  would  render  it  injurious  to  foliage 
or  fruit,  or  destroy  the  fungicidal  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  copper?  If  not,  would  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  such  a  mixture  be  increased  over 
Bordeaux  for  such  diseases  as  mildew,  rot, 
etc.,  of  fruit,  and  curl  leaf  of  peaches? 

Ans. — If  it  Is  intended  to  use  pure 
copper  with  the  sulphides  of  lime,  no 
chemical  reaction  would  result,  and 
hence  no  Bordeaux  Mixture  formed. 
Sulphur  and  lime  boiled  together  long 
enough  would  give  calcium  bisulphide, 
some  pentasulphide  and  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  intermediate  compounds  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  lime,  together  with  some  free 
sulphur  and  lime.  The  addition  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  to  the  above  mixtures,  es¬ 
pecially  while  the  latter  are  hot,  would 
form  some  insoluble  compounds  of  cop¬ 
per  and  sulphur,  which  would  be  worth¬ 
less  as  fungicides,  although  the  excess 
of  lime  would  probably  form  some  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  I  know  of  no  tests 
showing  what  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
such  a  mixture  of  various  compounds 
as  the  above  on  foliage  would  be.  It  is 
known  that  sulphur  and  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  prevent  mildews.  It  is  also 
known  that  these  leach  quite  rapidly, 
hence  are  not  considered  as  valuable  as 
simple  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Lodeman 
(Spraying  of  Plants,  p.  31)  gives  for¬ 
mula  for  a  sulphur  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
but  does  not  recommend  its  use  in  place 
of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  r.  a.  birrine. 

Ohio  Fruit  Questions. 

J.  R.  0.,  Means,  0.— 1.  Will  you  describe 
the  Starr,  Bismarck  and  Walter  Pease 
apples?  Is  the  latter  suited  to  eastern 
Ohio?  2.  Describe  Mercer,  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Murdock  cherries.  When  is  the  proper 
time  to  graft  cherries,  and  how  is  it  done? 
3.  Can  peach  be  grafted  on  plum,  and  when? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Starr  apple  is  a  large, 
greenish  yellow  Summer  apple  that  is 
fair  in  quality  and  valuable  where  early 
apples  are  desired,  either  for  home  use 
or  market.  Bismarck  is  a  very  early 
bearer  and  the  fruit  is  rather  large  and 
handsomely  striped  with  red,  but  the 
quality  is  not  high.  It  may  prove  valu¬ 
able,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  it 
will  keep  well  or  be  otherwise  very  de¬ 
sirable.  Walter  Pease  is  a  large  and 
attractive  Fall  apple  of  only  moderate 
quality.  None  of  these  varieties  should 
be  planted  largely.  2.  The  Mercer  is  a 
red  heart  cherry  of  only  medium  size 
but  a  very  dependable  and  heavy  bearer, 
and  is  not  much  inclined  to  rot.  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  is  a  large  sweet  red  heart 
cherry  that  is  new  but  well  spoken  of. 
it  is  said  to  resist  the  rot  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree;  Murdock  is  a  large  sweet 
variety  that  becomes  nearly  black  when 
fully  ripe  and  is  said  to  be  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  Cherry  tree  should  be  grafted 
early  in  the  Spring  and  before  the  usual 
time  to  graft  apple  trees.  The  common 
split  or  cleft  graft  is  the  method 
usually  followed.  3.  The  peach  cannot 
be  successfully  grafted  on  the  plum,  but 
the  Japan  plums  are  often  grafted  and 
budded  on  the  j^cach,  and  some  good 
growers  like  thl£  plan  very  well.  The 


work  is  done  early  in  the  season  for 
doing  either  budding  or  grafting. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

Questions  on  Germination. 

R.  D.  L.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.— Will  you  tell  me 
how  to  treat  pseony,  honeysuckle  (Loni- 
cera)  and  similar  seed  so  that  it  will  grow? 
I  would  like  to  know  the  best  method  to 
grow  Wistaria  from  seed.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  long  locust  will  take  to  make  fence 
stakes  from  the  seed? 

Ans. — The  seeds  mentioned,  with  the 
exception  of  Wistaria,  are  best  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  or  mixed  with  moist  sand 
and  kept  in  a  cold  place  until  Spring, 
when  they  may  be  thinly  sown  in  pots 
or  in  the  garden.  Wistaria  seeds  may 
be  kept  dry  like  beans  and  sown  in  the 
garden  in  Spring  or  earlier  in  pots.  They 
germinate  readily.  Locust  seeds  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  germinate.  If  old 
they  should  be  soaked  24  hours  in  warm 
water.  It  is  supposed  to  take  eight  to 
10  years  in  most  soils  for  the  seedlings 
to  grow  large  enough  for  fence  posts. 
Stakes  for  driving  may  of  course  be 
taken  from  smaller  trees. 

Meadow  Grass  for  Cemetery. 

H.  L.  D.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.— We  wish  to  re¬ 
set  our  cemetery  with  a  grass  for  perma¬ 
nent  mowing.  Would  you  advise  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  dozen  kinds,  as  many  seedsrfibn 
advertise,  or  stick  to  a  few  known  kinds? 
It  Is  high  ground,  underlaid  with  red  rock, 
porous  in  Winter,  but  hard  in  Summer 
What  kinds  and  what  rate  of  sowing  would 
you  advise? 

Ans. — There  is  much  evidence  to  show 
that  a  judicious  mixture  of  grasses  for 
permanent  meadows  is  better  than  one 
or  two  varieties.  The  chinks  are  better 
filled,  and  in  the  event  of  one  or  two 
species  dying  out  there  is  a  chance  for 
others  to  fill  the  space.  The  following 
has'  been  found ~vevy  good  for  average 
upland.  The  quantities  are  for  one  acre: 
Four  pounds  Red-top,  16  Timothy,  four 
Tall  Meadow  Oat-grass,  five  Sheep  Fes¬ 
cue,  one  White  clover,  six  Red  clover, 
four  Alsike,  making  40  pounds  an  acre. 
Any  first-class  seedsman  can  make  up 
the  above  mixture.  The  clovers  should 
be  mixed  and  sown  separately. 


ADD  UP  THE  GAINS. 

In  consumption,  as  in  other 
diseases,  the  results  secured 
from  continued  treatment  with 
Scott’s  Emulsion  come  from 
the  accumulation  of  many 
small  gains. 

A  little  gain  in  strength 
each  day — a  little  gain  in 
weight  each  day — if  continued 
for  weeks,  amounts  to  some¬ 
thing. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  can  be 
taken  for  weeks  and  months 
without  the  least  disturbance. 

It  gives  itself  time  to  do 
good.  It  makes  new  flesh  and 
strengthens  the  lungs. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  1IOWNK,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

BARGAINS  IN 

Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BARGAIN  LIST,  it  Is  free, 
and  offers  the  greatest  bargains  1  n  Seeds  ever  offered. 
Write  to  us  if  you  are  Interested  In  Fruits,  Flowers 
or  Vegetables.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

T.  C.  FURNAS  &  CO., 

Rural  Route  No.  2,  SHERIDAN,  IND. 


El ||f c  (a.  D rnf it — 158  PaKe8<  50c.  Testimonials 
llUlO  I  III  lIUIIl  free.  I.  R.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.J 
December  1  to  April  1,  Orlando,  Fla. 


WANTED. 

Eldorado  Blackberry  Plants. 

Absolutely  pure  and  true  to  name.  Cash  paid. 
State  price  per  1,000  and  number  for  sale.  Address 
P.  O.  Box  227,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Raspberry  Plants. 

50,000  Columbian  No.  1  Raspberry  Plants,  $5  per 
1,000;  Gregg.  $4  per  1,000.  Cash  with  order  from  un¬ 
known  parties.  Have  been  In  the  business  20  years; 
will  give  reference.  J.  K.  MICKKLSEN,  Rural  De¬ 
livery  No.  3,  Geneva,  N  Y 


nunpuerriQHf 


FP  1 1 1  I  Blackberries;  Gooseberries! 

I  M  Dewberries, Currants, Grapes, 
■  ■- Ww  ■  ■  ■  Strawberries,  etc  I  guarantee 
every  plant  to  be  true  to  name  and  variety  and  to 
bo  strong,  healthy,  well  rooted  and  fresh  dug. 
Send  for  large  New  Catalogue.  It  Is  mailed  free. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRI8VILLE,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


Paragon  Chestnut  Trees. 

Large  stock.  Special  inducements 
to  large  buyers.  Address 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

1  have  several  thousand  excellent  Barr’s  Mammoth 
to  spare  at  $1  per  1.000:  75c.  per  100.  No  rust  here. 

C.  C.  CHURCHILL.  Route  5,  Dowagiac.  Mich. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

On  the  following  Nursery  Stock  :  Peach, 
Apple,  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees, 
Asparagus  Roots  and  California  Privet. 
Send  list  of  wants,  for  prices  and  1902 
Catalogue.  C.  A.  BENNETT,  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Robbinsville  Nurseries, 
Robbinsville,  N.  J. 


New  Peaches. 

Sure  bearing  and  money  makers.  Big  berries,  pro¬ 
ductive  plums,  Giant  Asparagus,  Big  Sweet  Chest¬ 
nuts,  Choice  Plants  and  Trees;  one-half  Agents’ 
prices,  Free  catalogue. 

,.e%  J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


FREE 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Fruit  and  others  Trees,  Roses, 
Water  Lilies,  eto.  Prices  low. 
Beautify  your  home  at  small  expense. 

».  B.  PETERSON  &  SONS,  Box  15,  Montrose,  N.Y. 


THE  OCTOBER 

Purple  Plum 

Luther  Burbank  s  latest  and  best,  which 
has  gained  a  popularity  from  ocean  to 
ocean  was  introduced  by  us  In  1899. 
Also  introducers  of  Green  Mountain 
Grape.  Orders  for  stock  of  these  popu¬ 
lar  fruits  are  coming  fast.  Early  orders 
most  sure  of  securing  the  stock.  Order  at 
once.  We  have  200  acres  of  the  best-kept 
nursery  in  New  England,  and  none  sur¬ 
passes  it  anywhere.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade 
Trees,  Ornamentals.  Shrubs,  etc.  A  first- 
rate  catalogue  free.  Send  your  address. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Established  1848. 


Honest  Trees.1 

Good  value — honest  all  through. 
We  sell  strong,  thrifty,  well-rooted, 
satisfaction-giving  trees  and  plants. 
Not  weak  or  puny,  but  vigorous, 
well-fed,  thoroughly  cultivated 
stock.  Hardy  ornamentals  our  spe¬ 
cialty. 

No  risk  when  buying  from  us — no 
agents — you  deal  with  headquarters. 

Send  four  cents  for  large  catalogue 
No.  4 — reliable  and  full  of  necessary 
Information  to  the  tree  planter— tells 
how  to  plant,  prune  and  care  for  orna¬ 
mental  trees. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &SONS 

Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 


EVERGREENS 

Ilardy  aorta,  Nursery  grown,  for  wind¬ 
breaks,  ornament  and  hedges.  Prepaid, $1 
to  $10  per  100  -50  Great  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogue 
Bargain  Sheet.  Local  Agent*  wanted, 

•  Hill,  Specialist.  Dundee),!!!. 


FRUIT 


I  promise  Best  Care  »nd  Best 
Values.  1  win  Submit  Proof 

if  you  will  send  for  my  new  catalog. 

If  this  paper  is  named  will  mail  you 
FREE  a  12-page  pamphlet  on  PEACH  CULTURE  with  my  Catalog. 

Cayuga  Nurseries,  Established  1847.  H.  8.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N-  Y. 


TREES 


THE  ARLINGTON  SWIVEL  PLOW 

with  Coulter,  Jointer  and  Ground  Wheel. 

This  is  the  ideal  plow  for  plowing  side  hill  lands  or  for 
plowing  back  and  forth  without  lands.  This  plow 
is  equipped  with  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  moldboard  that  makes  It 
work  equally  as  well  as  the  regular 
sod  plow.  The  reversible  jointer  Is  a 
special  new  feature  of  great  value.  You 
will  see  how  It  operates  by  looking  at  the 
above  cut.  8end  for  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 


They 
are  mode 
In  two 
sizes  with 
wheel  and  coulter, 
and  two  sizes, 
wheel,  coulter 
and  jointer. 


THE  BELCHER  A  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 
Box  75  Ghlcopoo  FmJI*.  Me 


SEND  FOR 

1902  Catalogue  of  Agrl 
cultural  Implements. 

AMES  PLOW  GO., 

54  Market  St.,  Boston. 


Swivel  Plows. 
Corn  Planters. 


IDEAL! 


Steel  Plows. 


Steel  or  Wood  Beam. 
All  that  the  name  Implies. 


One  Horse  and  the  “Planet  Jr.”  I 

There  is  no  implement  made  that  can  compare  with  our 
“Planet  Jr.”  Horse  Hoe  for  all  around  usefulness.  With  its 
numerous  attachments  it  comes  mighty  near  being  indispens¬ 
able.  1  he  levers  regulate  the  depth  and  width.  Remember 
that  none  of  the  numerous  imitations  of  this  implement  can 
approach  it  for  results.  Ask  for  and  insist  upon  “Planet  Jr.,” 
the  one  that  is  guaranteed.  Our  “Planet  Jr. ’’line  includes  25 

styles  of  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes, Orchard  and  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivators,  Sugar 
Beet  Drills  and  Cultivators,  etc.  Every  intelligent  farmer  should  have  one  of 
onr  new  catalogues  for  1902,  in  the  house.  Several  hundred  thousand  other 
farmers  write  for  them  every  season.  It  tells  how  the  '•Planet  Jr."  line  of  gome  are  used,  ami 
tells  it  well  and  briefly.  We  simply  want  yon  to  write,  sending  your  name.  We  mail  it  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107  V,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Catalogues  for  1902. 

J.  W.  Hartman,  Sligo,  Pa.— Price  list  of 
home-grown  seed  potatoes.  Seven  varie¬ 
ties  are  offered,  and  they  are  all  good  ones. 

B.  F.  Smith,  Lawrence,  Kan.— Catalogue 
of  berry  plants.  A  very  good  list,  with 
much  useful  information  concerning  cul¬ 
ture  and  treatment. 

O.  A.  Johnson,  Manakin,  Md.— Price  list 
of  strawberry  plants.  Mr.  Johnson  makes 
a  specialty  of  Johnson's  Early  strawberry 
and  is  the  originator  of  that  line  variety. 

D.  Hill,  Dundee,  Ill.— Catalogue  of 
choice  evergreens  and  evergreen  seedlings; 
26  pages.  Every  owner  of  a  country  home 
should  have  this  valuable  catalogue.  There 
are  special  offers  of  great  interest. 

H.  F.  Hillenmeyer,  Lexington,  Ky.— 
Descriptive  circular  of  strawberries;  eight 
pages,  and  catalogue  of  Blue  Grass  Nur¬ 
series,  18  pages.  These  publications  are 
neatly  made  up,  and  contain  a  full  list  of 
varieties  suitable  to  the  Southwest. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown, 
N.  J.— Catalogue  of  Village  Nurseries;  50 
pages,  well  illustrated,  a  most  meritorious 
collection  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  plants.  The  New  Pedigree  straw¬ 
berries  are  offered  and  fully  described.  A 
most  interesting  lot  of  new  peaches  and 
all  the  new  Burbank  plums  are  listed.  The 
valuable  Mercer  cherry  is  a  specialty  of 
this  reliable  firm.  The  collection  of  or¬ 
namental  trees  and  shrubs  is  very  meri¬ 
torious. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

This  scale  is  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  and  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  held  in  January,  1902, 
much  time  was  given  it.  The  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  has  made  great  exer¬ 
tions  to  ascertain  all  possible  concern¬ 
ing  the  control  of  this  pest.  The  San 
Josd  scale  cannot  be  exterminated,  yet 
its  control  is  practicable.  A  spray 
pump  is  as  necessary  to  a  farmer  or 
fruit  grower  as  a  plow  or  spade.  Crude 
oil  and  insecticide  oil  will  soon  become 
a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  store.  One  store  sold  in  1901,  200 
barrels  of  insecticide  oil,  which,  applied 
with  care,  would  cover  160,000  trees. 
English  sparrows  spread  the  scale,  and 
currants  and  blackberries  are  favored 
hosts  for  the  pest.  In  the  fight  for  con¬ 
trol  great  hopes  are  placed  on  the  propa¬ 
gating  of  resisting  varieties  of  plants. 
Among  the  Sand  pears,  which  include 
Kieffer,  Le  Conte  and  Garber,  many  in¬ 
dividual  trees  have  been  found  on  which 
the  scale  will  not  remain.  Apple  trees 
of  some  varieties  withstand  attacks,  and 
scale  does  not  like  them.  Edward  Early 
has  been  observed  to  be  a  resistant,  on 
the  other  hand  the  Wealthy  soon  dies 
from  scale.  Crude  oil,  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  43  degrees  according  to  hy¬ 
drometer,  may  be  applied  when  the  flow 
of  the  sap  is  upwards,  after  the  trees 
have  begun  to  make  a  start.  If  applied 
when  the  flow  of  sap  is  downwards  it  is 
apt  to  kill  the  tree.  It  can  be  applied 
till  fruit  buds  begin  to  show  white  at 
the  end.  Apple  trees  seem  to  withstand 
crude  petroleum  even  in  large  quantities 
when  applied  in  fine  spray  without  in¬ 
jury;  there  is  only  one  report  of  great 
damage  as  yet  in  this  State.  The  oil 
may  blister  the  outer  bark,  and  it  may 
even  come  off,  but  a  new  bark  forms 
beneath.  •  Pear  trees  withstand  crude 
oil;  in  fact,  indications  point  strongly 
to  its  being  a  remedy  for  blight,  but  it 
is  too  soon  as  yet  to  say  anything  about 
this  except  mere  mention  of  fact.  Plum 
trees  seem  to  withstand  this  oil,  but 
many  think  insecticide  oil  safer. 

Insecticide  oil  is  the  trade  name  for 
a  special  refined  oil  made  according  to 
a  formula  furnished  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  by  Prof.  Smith.  It  is  not  in 
stock  in  many  locations  as  yet.  This 
form  of  oil  is  safer  for  many  purposes 
than  the  crude,  especially  on  smooth- 
barked  trees.  The  only  debatable  point 
would  seem  to  be  the  use  of  oil  in  any 
form  on  the  peach,  which  has  a  porous 
bark.  Many  growers  have  used  it  with 
safety,  others  have  killed  most  of  the 
trees.  There  are  many  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  trees  in  power  to  withstand  applica¬ 
tions  of  oil;  sun,  moisture,  flow  of  sap, 
and  general  vitality  of  individual  trees. 


The  scale  poisons  the  trees  at  the  point 
where  it  sucks  the  sap.  A  small  pur¬ 
ple  spot  will  be  seen  underneath  this 
place.  Starved  trees  also  are  affected. 
Vigorous  trees  are  the  best  to  with¬ 
stand  oil;  vitiated  or  weakened  trees 
often  die.  Oil,  applied  to  a  vitiated  tree 
of  low  vitality  only  hastens  its  death. 
The  ordinary  petroleum  used  for  lights 
should  never  be  used.  It  is  unsafe. 

Prof.  Smith,  in  1901,  treated,  early  in 
October,  a  series  of  trees  with  whale-oil 
soap,  one  pound  of  soap  in  about  two 
gallons  of  water,  and  cleaned  out  every 
bit  of  new  scale  and  the  larvae,  but  did 
not  kill  the  half-grown  insects.  Very 
young  foliage  will  not  stand  this  appli¬ 
cation.  In  the  Southern  States  gener¬ 
ally  the  oil  is  almost  fatal  to  peach  and 
injurious  to  other  fruit  trees,  while  in 
Idaho  it  is  not  only  fatal  to  scale  but 
stimulates  the  tree,  causing  large,  finer 
fruit.  Its  effect  in  many  portions  of 
New  Jersey  is  beneficial  to  tree  and 
fruit.  Growers  using  either  crude  or  in¬ 
secticide  oil  for  the  first  time  should  go 
slow,  and,  if  possible,  have  instructions 
from  those  who  have  used  it.  j.  n.  R. 


A  obronlc.  “  tearing  "  Cough,  can  be  bo  alleviated 
that  It  will  be  scarcely  felt,  while  the  way  Is  being 
paved  for  a  perfect  cure  with  Dr  D  Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant.  — At Jr 

Cm/mt  Phtaffi  SEED— Jersey  Yellow,  Big  Stem 
Owbbl  I  ULttlU  jersey  Yellow.Jersey  Red.  Pierson,’ 
Vineland  Bush  and  other  kinds.  Send  for  Price 
List.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Choice  Carman  No.  3  Seed  Potatoes,  $1 

bu.;  seconds,  60c.  Woodbine  Farm,  Hartstown,  Pa. 


Potatoes— Bovee, Carman, Cobbler,  Harvest,  Hebron, 
Ohio, Rose, Queen. 85  kinds.  C.W.Ford,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


Oeed  Potatoes— Carman  No.  8  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh.  Pure,  choice  seed.  L.  N.  Nelson, Laney,  Wls 


Green  Mountain  Potatoes,  good  keep¬ 
ers,  quality  excellent.  Pk.  60  cents;  bush.  $1.65; 
bbl.  $4.  S.  J.  EMERSON,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


OKED  POTATOES— Wholesale  prices  on  early  ship- 
ments.  Best  early  and  late  varieties.  Catalogue. 
W.  E.  1MES  SEED  CO.,  Capac,  Mich. 


I  ——Choice  Early  Bovee  Potatoes,  No.  1 
■  Of  dal6  size.  $1.25  per  bushel :  No.  2  size.  75c. 
Address  J.  D.  MILTON,  Seneca,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Q  _  Choice  Aroostook  Seed.  Leading 

pOThTvGS  varieties.  Liberal  discount  on  large 
orders.  E.  F.  MANCHESTER,  Bristol,  Conn. 


SECOND  Crop  Seed  Potatoes— Best  seed  grown. 
Mature  earlier,  yield  more  and  liner  potatoes  than 
any  other  seed.  Choice  early  varletiee.  Catalog 
free.  Alf.  A.  Whittington,  Marlon  Sta.  Md. 


POTATOES— Second-crop  Seed.  My  free  Cata¬ 
logue  gives  you  valuable  information  and  proves 
why  they  are  8upprior  to  any  other  Seed  grown. 
Write  to-day.  J.  W.  HALL.  Marion  Station,  M<1. 


PnTATftF^~Cnrman  No’  1  t0  10  bushels, 

IVIlttlubJ  jq  per  bushel;  more  than  in 
bushels,  90  cents  per  bushel.  Sacks  free. 

C.  H.  GRAVES,  Antwerp,  O. 


(aAJ  DaIoIaac  for  Sale-— slr  Walter  Ra- 
dwCU  rUIwIvVw  leigb,  choice  and  true  to 
name.  $1  per  bushel,  f.  o.o  NEW  YORK  PEERLESS 
FARM.  Lyons,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


CppH  Pofyi+npe  —Rest  Varieties,  grown 
DCCu  rutatucs.  and  packed  under  my 
personal  supervision.  They  are  pure  and  unmixed. 
Write  for  Annual  List.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Falrview 
Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


TjrvT  i  ’T F'v'CQ  grown  especially  for  SEED 
F  U  I  A  IUC3  12  varieties.  SEED  OATS.  lOof 

St  “S"  1SS2  Strawberry  Plants 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


ce°»cu>gan  Seed  Potatoes. 

“Washington”  and  “Cambridge  Russet.” 
Choice.  Medium  late  varieties.  $1  bu.;  3  bbls.,  $7  50 
D.  W.  RICHARDSON.  Standish,  Mich. 


Seed  Potatoes 

GROWN  BY  US  IN  MAINE. 

HENRY  ELWELL  &  CO., 

310  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Asparagus  Roots. — One  and  two  years 

old.  Choice  Stock  from  French  Seed. 

MATHIS  &  CARTER,  Blackville,  8.  C. 


Seed  Oats.— White  Scottish  Chief,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  producers  known.  Order  at  once.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  $1,10  bu.  J.  E.  Davidson.  Kipton,  Ohio. 


from  Bearing  Trees:  Stuart’s 
Golden  and  other  choice  new 
Winter  apples.  List  free.  R.  J.  BLACK,  Bremen,  O. 


American  Gardening 

10  Sample  Copies,  separate  Issues,  10o. 

Published  at  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


PLANTS*  C.  C.  NASH, 

otr&W  Derry  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Raspberry  Plants,  40  varieties,  In  It  12, 100  lots. 

nnu  D1II1  — New  strawberry,  the  flower  of 
UUIn  ■  AUL  the  world;  6  berries  filled  a  quart 
box  last  June.  List  free.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY 

Catalogue  free.  B. 


PLANTS.  Best  new  and 
Standard  kinds. 

KING,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  I  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

Leading  market  varieties.  List  free.  Try  us  and  save 
money.  A.  W.  ROOT  &  BRO.,  East  Petersburg,  Pa 


Qtrouihorriao~F°r  easiest  and  best  plant  Lady 
Oil  dn  Util  I  ICO  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  All  plants  from  1901  beds. 

E.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 


Daspberry  Plants  $5  per  1,000,  Eggs  $1  per  15;  Buff 
and  Barred  Rocks;  Buff  and  Golden  Wyandottes; 
R.  C.  Brown,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Circular  free. 
A.  B.  KATKAM1ER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


If  it's  trees  you  want  write  for  free  Catalogue  of 
^MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ADI  If  EC  New  Early  Yellow  nCHAy 
UfiAVCd  FREE  STONE  rCAu  II 

Prtoe  list  free  W.  3.  GRAVES.  Originator.  Perry.  O. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES* 
Grape  Vines,  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Roses.  Catalogue 
free.  WILLIAM  O-  SNYDER,  Minersville.  Pa. 


TpCCQ  I— Wholesale  Prices,  11  worth  up.  Send 
I  IILLu  i  to  G.  C.  STONE’8  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansvtlle,  N.  Y.,  for  80-pp.  Catalogue.  Established 
35  years.  Secure  varieties  now;  pay  in  Spring. 


There’s  a  World  of  Difference 

between  other  trees  and  PLAIN  TREES  Catalogue 
tells  the  difference  and  PLAIN  TREES  prove  the 
story.  If  we  would  advance  we  must  not  fear  hurt¬ 
ing  the  landmarks;  the  houses  on  the  sand  must  fall. 
A  sand  house  has  fallen  in  the  nursery  business  to 
PLAIN  TREES.  The  soundest  trees,  the  quickest 
bearing  trees,  the  trees  with  best  lasting  qualities 
under  fruitage  are  PLAIN  TREES.  Thev  are  what 
you  have  meant  to  get  when  you  bought  before,  but 
what  you  didn't  get  if  you  didn’t  buv  Plain  Trees. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


Ql  IIITO- Strawberry,  Cabbage,  Tomato.  Pep- 
pLAIl  |  O  per,  Sweet  Potato, Cauliflower,  Celery 
and  Egg  Plant.  Asparagus  Roots.  Catalogue  free. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON.  Cheswold,  Del. 


U|  i_—l  raise  berries  for  the  money  I  can  get 
■  lafllS  out  of  them.  I  raise  nothing  but  the 
Rough  Rider  Strawberrv.  Plants  from  the  origin¬ 
ator’s  new  beds,  $5  perM;  $2  per  100:  5c.  per  dozen. 

CHARLES  LEARNED,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Plants  and  Trees  Lady  Garrison  Straw¬ 
berry  13,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  Cumberland  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  at  $2  per  100;  Kansas  Blackcap,  $6  per 
1,000;  Strawberry  Plants  as  low  as  $1.25  per  1,000  and 
up.  My  stock  is  fine.  Catalogue  free. 

r  rv  tsr  kinaT  uv  tiawaw  Ylol 


FINE  NURSERY  STOCKIST.1.6,! 

Fruit  Land.  Free  from  disease,  true  to  name.  We 
have  a  choice  lot  of  different  varieties  of  Peach 
Trees,  Two-Year-Old  Kieffer  Pear  Trees,  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Write  for  prices.  Dover  Nurseries. 

H.  H.  ATKINSON.  Dover,  Del. 


NEW  CRAPE 


— Wonderful  McPIKE.  Also 
all  varieties,  new  and  old. 
SILAS  WILSON,  Atlantic,  la. 


PD  ADCC— For  wl11  mail  postpaid  five  vines 

UnAl  Lw  each  Niagara.  Brighton  and  Worden, 
or  20  Concords,  and  your  choice,  “  Grape  Culture" 
or  12  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  mixed  colors,  Free. 

J.  H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


I  *  t>rr  VI1U17Q  Odr  Portland, N . 
i  ArL  W  111  EiO  Grape  Nurseries, 


Y. 
E8,in 


ftR . . . 

•'the  center  of  the  famous  Fredoma  Grape 
Belt,  produce  the  finest  grape  vines  in  the 
world.  Prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  reputable 


FOR  FARM  and  GARDEN 

Catalogue  Free,  on  request.  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  Gurden  Tools, 
etc.  l’ipkgs.  flower  or  vegetable  seeds  sent  on  receipt  of 
20  cts.  in  stamps  or  coin  and  names  of  two  seed  buyers. 

W.  tv.  BARNARD  A  CO.,  161  Kluzle  St.,  Chicago. 


GARDEN 


FIELD  and 
FLOWER 


SEEDS; 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY, 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY 
We  are  recleaners  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  i 
i  and  do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  « 
>  Clover.  Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List,  also  1902  ] 
I  Seed  Catalog  mailed  free. 

Henry  Pfti/lipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115-117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  O. 


Business  Plants  for 
Business  Farmers 

Write  for  Catalog  of  transplanted  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Celery,  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants,  etc. 
We  raise  first-class  plants  for  the  convenience  of 
the  man  who  plants  for  profit.  Express  .charges 
prepaid. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngbam,  Pa. 


Thielmanns — The  Seedsmen — carry  a 
full  line  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 
Onion  Seed  a  specialty.  Write  to-day 
for  their  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices. 

fcTHE  THIKLMANN  SEED  CO., 

ERIE,  PA. 


Good  seeds  cheap 

BEST  in  the  world. 

None  better,  and  none  lower  price. 
Great  Big  Catalogue  FREE. 
Nice  big  Pictures  of  every  variety. 
.  Seeds  lc.  per  pack’g  &  up.  A  big  lot 
of  extra  pack’gs;  new  sorts  presen¬ 
ted  FREE  with  every  order.  Buy 
■  direct  from  the  Grower  to  get  Good  Seed, 

&Send  for  big  FREE  BOOK. 

R.H.SHUMWAY 

L2>  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


GREAT  SEED  OEEER 

to  introduce 

HASKINS  SEEDS 

to  thousands  who  have  never  used  them, 
we  will  send  one  packet  of  each  of  the  following 
grand  varieties:  Beet— Early  Eclipse.  Cabbage- 
Mammoth  Drumhead.  Carrot— Long  Orange.  Cu¬ 
cumber— Improved  Long  green.  Cettuce  -Prize 
Head.  Nasturtium.  Onion— Dan  ver’s  Yellow 
Globe  Radish—  Scarlet  Turnip.  Sweet  Peas. 
Turnip — Purple  Top  White  Globe. 

All  lO  Packets  for  Only  10  Cents, 
and  each  customer  gets  our  large  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  for  1902.  Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mall  with 
10c  to  VV.  J.  HASKINS  Jfc  CO.,  140  Court  Street, 
Binghamton,  N  Y. 


•NJ  AT1VE  EVERGREENS— Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitas, 
American  Spruce,  6  to  12  In.  $4  per  1,000;  White 
Pine  amd  Hemlock,  $5  per  1,000.  Transplanted  Ever¬ 
greens,  lowest  prices.  Write  for  Prioe  List. 

MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Send  your  name  and  address  and  75c. 

and  I  will  mail  you,  postpaid,  one  dozen  mixed  choice 
flowering  Canna  Roots.  A  variety  of  colors. 

A.  B.  Campbell,  Florist,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


CIIDEDR  PAN-AMERICAN  GOLD  MEDAL 
«"•  EI1D  go  named  kinds,  #1. 

mill  IIC  Lists  Information,  advice  free. 
UAHLIAd  H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass 


COLD  MEDAL  GLADIOLI 

Groff’s  Hybrid  Gladioli  received  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Thirteen  First  Awards  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

1  have  the  Latest  and  only  Complete  Collection  of 

GROFF’S  HYBRIDS 

in  the  United  States,  and  Control  over  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  all  Stock  Grown  and  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Groff.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm.  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Dwyer’s 

Nurseries 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  ^Landscape  Gardening 
and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading 
Specialty.  Write  now  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illu¬ 
strated  Catalogue.  We  send  it  postpaid  free  on  application. 
Ask  for  any  information  you  are  in  need  of  on  horticulture. 


T.  J.  DWYER  6k  SON , 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


We  Ask  for  Your  Business 


not  because  we  are  the  “  oldest”,  not  because  we  are  the  “largest”,  not  because  we  are 
the  “cheapest”,  for  we  are  none  of  these,  but  we  ask  for  your  business  on  the  merits  of 
the  trees  we  offer,  and  because  you  need  the  best  and  the  safest  trees  that  money  can 
buy.  We  have  no  fake  “wholesale”  prices,  and  cannot  save  you  half  your  money  now, 
but  our  trees  will  save  you  trouble  and  disappointment  at  fruiting  time. 


The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  a 


NURSERY STOCK 

Thoroughly  Fumigated,  with  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas. 

We  have  a  full  line  and  make  a  specialty  of  selling  direct  to  the  planter.  We  therefore  study  his 
wants.  We  advise  young,  thrifty  stock  and  1-year  old  trees  to  plant  is  our  hobby.  Try  some  of 
them  and  be  convinced.  Send  for  our  free  descriptive  catalogue  of  ail  sizes  and  kinds  of  nursery  stock. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


TREES 


$8  PER  100. 


APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  sendlistof  wants 
for  special  price.  Address,  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


FRUIT 

letieg  right  here  in  the  nursery .  8( 


For  more  than  38  years  we  have  been  growing  all  kinds  and  varieties 


of  nursery  stock.  We  have  reached 
tee  best  stock  at  lowest  prices.  Our 
_  _  _  _  _  fruit  trees  are  all  budded  and  we  test  var¬ 
ieties  right  here  in  the  nursery .  Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1606,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


ae  point  where  we  can  guaran- 

TREES 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

All-Season’s  Garden. — A  study  of 
the  diagram  on  page  207,  Fig.  75,  will 
give  in  brief  a  plan  for  the  farm,  subur¬ 
ban  or  village  garden,  that  with  modifi¬ 
cations  as  circumstances  may  require, 
will  furnish  a  varied  and  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  vegetables  the  whole  year  round. 
With  the  diagram  and  seed  catalogues 
before  you,  select  as  noted  below,  or 
vary  as  desired,  the  seeds  for  one- 
fourth  acre.  Make  your  selections  now, 
have  the  hotbeds  as  previously  describ¬ 
ed,  started  in  good  time,  and  cold 
fiames  ready  for  use.  “What  to  do  and 
just  how  to  do  it,”  will  follow  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  articles.  Do  not  get  alarmed  at 
the  heavy  task  assigned,  as  a  record  of 
labor  in  a  three-fourths  acre  garden 
showed  but  a  few  days  of  time  outside 
the  marketing.  In  this  arrangement 
three-fourths  of  the  ground  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  horse-power  if  desired.  Nu¬ 
merous  varieties  are  named,  but  are 
given  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  a 
constant  supply  from  Spring  until  Win¬ 
ter  when,  with  a  few  feet  of  cellar  space 
or  a  cheaply  constructed  shed,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  forced  vegetables  can  go  on  un¬ 
interruptedly  until  they  are  again 
grown  in  the  open  ground.  A  few  days’ 
labor  with  a  little  careful  thought  will 
make  it  by  far  the  most  valuable  quar¬ 
ter  acre  on  the  farm,  and  the  suburban 
or  village  home  with  less  ground  will 
lind  it  proportionately  profitable. 

Location  and  Soil. — Let  this  be  a  fa¬ 
vored  spot,  convenient  to  the  house  if 
possible.  Warm  and  sunny  with  south 
or  east  slope,  protected  from  north  and 
west  if  practicable,  but  not  shaded  by 
trees;  rectangular  in  shape  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  cultivation,  with  length  north 
and  south,  or  at  least  row  the  vegetables 
in  that  direction  for  best  possible  re¬ 
sults  from  the  sun’s  rays.  The  ideal  soil 
would  be  a  heavy  sandy  loam,  with  sec¬ 
ond  choice  of  good  clay  loam,  but  hav¬ 
ing  neither  first  nor  second  choice,  then 
take  the  best  you  have,  and  like  Na¬ 
poleon,  make  circumstances.  But  have 
the  garden  anyway,  whether  round, 
square  or  crooked. 


Fitting  the  Ground. — If  heavy  clay 
soil,  turn  under  deeply  as  much  coarse 
manure  as  possible.  This  in  general  will 
be  good  treatment  for  all  soils  for  the 
first  year,  but  especially  for  heavy  clay, 
or  clay  loam,  only  do  not  forget  a  gener¬ 
ous  top-dressing  of  fine  manure.  Air- 
slaked  lime,  500  to  750  pounds  to  the 
quarter  acre,  will  prove  very  valuable 
in  correcting  soil  acidity,  which  is  far 
too  often  the  condition.  It  will  loosen 
the  hard  soils,  and  bind  the  thin  light 
sands,  and  in  either  case  it  will  not  be 
amiss.  Ashes,  leached  or  unleached, 
will  do  the  same  work,  so  if  possible  to 
obtain  use  the  lime  or  ashes,  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  on  the  furrows,  and  work  thor¬ 
oughly  into  the  soil.  Plow  the  ground 
as  early  as  possible,  but  if  heavy  soil, 
not  until  the  soil  at  bottom  of  furrow 
will  crumble  to  some  extent  when  work¬ 
ed  in  the  hand  (not  like  putty),  else  it 
will  bake.  Lighter  soils  can  be  plowed 
if  quite  wet,  but  let  it  be  done  as  early 
as  possible;  then  use  the  harrow  at 
every  opportunity  until  planting  time. 
Plow  lengthwise  by  back  furrowing 
from  the  center,  thus  avoiding  dead  fur¬ 
rows.  After  lime  or  ashes  have  been 
thoroughly  worked  in,  then  spread  on 
the  fine  manure  and  harrow  again,  and 
when  pretty  sure  that  you  have  it  well 
fitted,  then  Keep  right  on  fitting,  until 
ready  to  plant. 

The  Diagram  as  shown  represents  the 
entire  garden  occupied  by  first  plant¬ 
ings,  both  permanent  beds,  and  crops  to 
be  followed  by  successions.  Then  refer¬ 
ring  to  issue  of  March  1,  page  171,  ger¬ 
mination  and  maturity  tables,  it  will  be 
in  no  way  difficult  to  keep  the  succes¬ 
sions  so  that  very  little  ground  will  go 
to  waste.  Tomatoes,  early  cabbage,  let¬ 
tuce,  egg  plant  and  pepper  should  be 
started  in  the  hotbed.  The  seed  list  and 
diagram  are  very  comprehensive,  and 
may  at  first  stagger  some  of  our  good 
readers,  but  when  the  permanent  beds, 
as  asparagus,  rhubarb,  etc.,  are  fully  es¬ 
tablished,  fresh  vegetables  will  be  at 
hand  365  days  in  the  year.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  time  to  grow  the  rhubarb  and  as¬ 
paragus  to  forcing  age,  but  the  chicory, 
celery,  sea  kale,  etc.,  can  be  forced  next 
Winter.  Now  as  the  pickling  and  can¬ 
ning  season  is  well  provided  for,  it  will 
pay  to  study  the  scheme  well  before 
casting  it  aside.  However,  it  can  be 
simplified  at  pleasure  by  eliminating  un¬ 
desirable  sorts,  but,  of  course,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  continuous  supplying  variety. 
The  children’s  garden  will  be  a  special 
subject  to  follow  with  the  planting  of 
the  all-season’s  garden. 


LIST  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


Asparagus  roots,  Palmetto 

Asparagus  seed  . 

Pole  Lima  beans . 

Hush  Limas  . 

Kidney  beans  . 

Green  pod  beans . 


2  ounces 
...14-pint 
...%-pint 
....1  pint 
.  .1  quart 


Gomen  wax  beans . 1  quart 

Cabbage,  early  and  late,  each . 1  packet 

Cauliflower  . l  packet 

Carrot,  early  and  late . 1  ounce 

Celery  . 2  packets 

Celeriac  . ]  packet 

Cucumbers,  early  and  late,  each...l  packet 

Corn,  early  . l  pint 

Corn,  medium  . l  pint 

Corn,  late  . 1  quart 

Endive  . 1  ounce 

Eggplant  . l  ounce 

Kohl  rabi  . 1  ounce 

Lettuce  . 2  packets 

Muskmelon  . l  packet 

Watermelon  . l  packet 

Prizetaker  onion  . 14-pound 

Onion  sets  . l  quart 

Pickling  onion  seed . 1  ounce 

Beets,  early  and  late,  each . 2  ounces 

Cress  . l  ounce 

Chicory  . l  ounce 

Dill  . l  packet 

Lavender  . l  packet 

Sage  . i  packet 

Seakale  . 1  ounce 

Parsley  . l  ounce 

Parsnip  . 14-pound 

Pepper  . i  packet 

Peas,  extra  early,  medium,  late,  each, 

2  quarts 

Radish  . l  ounce 

Radish,  Winter  . 1  ounce 

Rhubarb  roots  . 25 

Spinach  . 14-pound 

Salsify  . 2  ounces 

Mustard  . 2  ounces 

Squash,  early  . l  ounce 

Squash,  Winter  . l  ounce 

Tomatoes,  early  and  late,  each . 1  packet 

Turnip  . 2  ounces 

Potatoes  . 14  to  %-bushel 

Strawberry  plants  . 125 

Raspberry  plants,  red . 75 

Black  raspberry  plants . 50 

Pie  pumpkin  . l  ounce 

Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 


DIETZ 

LANTERNS 


Are  the  perfected  result  of  over  60 
years  effort  and  experience  in  strict 
devotion  to  lamp  and  lantern  mak¬ 
ing.  For  whatever  purpose  you 
need  a  light— whether  a  hand 
lantern,  one  to  attach  to  carriage, 
buggy  or  automobile,  or  for  the  barn 
or  about  the  grounds— we  can  supply 
your  wants  wisely  and  at  minimum 
expense.  The  name 

“DIE.TZ” 

Assures  Perfection 

If  your  dealer  is  not  sufficiently 
progressive  to  be  able  to  supply  you 
with  a  “Dietz,”  wrjte  us  direct  for 
catalogue  and  special  prices. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY. 

87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

K*tubllnlicd  1840. 


A  PME  Pulverizing  Harrow 

fl  lr  IVI  k  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Agents 

Wanted 


Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 
I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NewYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco,  etc. 
Sizes  3  to  13 1-2  Feet 

The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 

Harrow 

We 

. . .  . . .  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 
all  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — indestructible* 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  ‘‘An  Ideal  Barron:, ”  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 


DIJANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MFR.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


BIT  III  HATO  The  Golden  Fleece 
HLIf  UH  I  O  A  Perfect  Wonder 

Originated  In  Genesee  Co.,  New  Y'ork.  Yielded  the  past  season  108  bushels  per 
acre,  while  the  yield  o  f  others  was  but  85  to  50  bushels.  Spikes  or  breast  contain  three 
full  kernels,  while  other  oats  give  but  two.  Strong,  vigorous  straw  ;does  not  lodge  ;4 ‘Z 
to  44 lbs.  to  bushel.  Owing  to  its  remarkable  stooling  qualities  J%  bushels  will 
seed  an  acre.  Descriptive  catalogue  on  application.  Prices,  by  mail,  postage 
paid.  1  lb.,  35ct*.$  3  lbs.,  $1.00.  By  freight  or  express,  peck,  70cts.$  legal  bushel 
(32  lbs.)  ,  $2.00,  Sack  of  3  legal  bushels  for  $5.00.  Address 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  THE  SNOW  FLAKE 
LIME  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


Fresh  Burned  Ground  Lime 

for  “Bordeaux  Mixture,"  Bug  Exterminator,  White¬ 
washing.  Disinfecting  purposes  and  for  Lime  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  full  Information,  address 

THE  SENECA  WHITE  LIME  CO.,  Fostoria,  O. 


SANDERSON’S 

FERTILIZERS 

For  ALL  Crops,  ALL  Soils. 

Write  for  Free  Circulars,  etc. 

SANDERSON  FERTILIZER  AND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Works  and  Office:  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Use  Nitrate  Of  Soda 


CORN,  WHEAT,  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES. 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  when  yoti  use 
this  Standard  Higli-Grado  Ammoniate. 

Formulas  and  other  valuable  information  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

13  John  Street.  Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  New  York. 

-  For  Money  Crops 


W  THE  LARGEST  CROPS  OF 

SWEET,  FODDER,  OR  FIELD  CORN 


ARK  GROWN  BY  USING  IN  EITHER  THE  HILL  OR  DRILL,  WITH¬ 
OUT  OR  WITH  STABLE  MANURE,  A  LIBERAL  QUANTITY  OF 


WHICH  SUPPLY  AT  JUST  THE  RIGHT  TIME  THE  PLANT 
FOOD  NEEDED  IN  ORDER  TO  INSURE  THE  EARLY 
MATURITY  OF  BOTH  STALK,  EAR,  AND  KERNEL 

0Li\d  test  '‘BRADLEY’S”  this  year 
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SRuralisms 


/VOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Vigorous  Tigridias. — Years  ago  the 
bulbous  shell  flower,  Tigridia  conchi- 
flora,  could  be  seen  growing  rankly  in 
many  old  gardens.  A  small  group  would 
make  a  fine  show,  being  seldom  without 
gay  blooms  during  Summer,  and  the 
broad  lris-like  foliage  was  at  all  times 
attractive.  The  color  of  the  large  and 
curious  shell-lilce  flowers  was  yellow, 
oddly  spotted  with  brownish  red.  The 
bulbs  came  from  Mexico  and  were  at 
first  thought  to  need  greenhouse  treat¬ 
ment,  but  later  found  to  thrive  in  the 
garden  if  taken  up  before  freezing  and 
stored  in  a  dry  and  frost-free  place 
through  the  Winter.  Then  came  T.  Pa- 
vonia,  the  present  gorgeous  tiger  flower, 
in  rich  scarlet,  marked  with  orange-yel¬ 
low,  which  soon  broke,  under  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  high  cultivation,  into  other  dis¬ 
tinct  shades,  such  as  lilac,  rose  and 
white,  retaining,  however,  richly  con¬ 
trasted  markings  in  the  centers.  Thus 
the  lilac  variety  has  a  white  center, 
heavily  marked  with  chocolate,  the 
white  one  with  rose  and  crimson,  and 
the  rose-petaled  type  with  dark  maroon. 
There  is  also  a  deep  orange  with  small 
purple-brown  center.  Later  varieties 
have  large  unspotted  blooms,  white  and 
pure  bright  yellow  respectively.  The 
above  would  make  a  fine  collection  if it 
were  possible  to  grow  these  newer  kinds 
with  fair  success,  but  under  the  stimu¬ 
lating  conditions  that  induced  this  rapid 
and  wide  variation  of  coloring  an  insid¬ 
ious  disease,  quite  similar  to  those  affect¬ 
ing  the  Bermuda  lily  and  some  strains 
of  Gladioli,  has  been  developed,  and 
nearly  all  the  bulbs  now  on  the  market 
are  infected.  The  symptoms  of  this  ob¬ 
scure  malady  are  manifested  in  weak 
growth,  yellow  or  mottled  foliage,  few 
or  indifferent  blooms  and  very  poor  re¬ 
production  of  the  bulbs  or  corms, 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  entire  fail¬ 
ure.  Tigridias  are  chiefly  grown  for  the 
bulb  market  in  Guernsey  and  the  other 
British  Channel  Islands,  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  seems  most  to  prevail.  It  has  been 
getting  more  general  for  the  last  10 
years,  and  stocks  are  so  poor  now  that 
they  are  no  longer  prominently  offered 
by  many  dealers.  Amateurs  and  gar¬ 
deners  have  been  so  frequently  disap¬ 
pointed  in  planting  tiger  flowers  of  late 
that  the  demand  has  nearly  ceased.  A 
full  collection  of  the  new  kinds  was 
bought  for  the  Rural  Grounds  last  year 
from  one  of  the  most  reliable  dealers  in 
the  trade,  and  an  effort  was  probably 
made  to  supply  only  sound  bulbs,  but 
the  net  result  of  about  75  plants  was 
three  or  four  poor  blooms  and  a  lot  of 
sickly  foliage,  too  weak  to  develop  roots 
able  to  live  through  the  Winter  under 
best  conditions.  Previous  attempts  had 
about  the  same  result,  but  in  1896  some 
good  corms  of  white,  rose,  scarlet,  yel¬ 
low  and  lilac  spotted  varieties  were  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Channel  growers,  and 
grown  under  glass  for  seed,  being  free¬ 
ly  cross-pollinated.  A  fair  crop  was  se¬ 
cured,  from  which  some  hundreds  of 
very  vigorous  seedlings  were  raised. 
They  remain  entirely  healthy  after 
blooming  several  years,  and  have  great¬ 
ly  increased,  producing  corms  like  the 
one  in  Fig.  74,  page  206.  There  is  some 
blending  of  the  various  colors,  but  less 
alteration  than  one  would  expect.  We 
are  careful  to  plant  in  new  soil  each  sea¬ 
son  and  guard  from  contact  with  dis¬ 
eased  specimens.  In  soil  of  average  gar¬ 
den  fertility  they  grow  2 y2  feet  high, 
and  are  in  bloom  from  July  until  frost, 
sending  up  scape  after  scape,  each  pro¬ 
ducing  several  banner-like  blooms,  six 
or  seven  inches  across,  in  daily  succes¬ 
sion.  Each  flower  lasts  but  a  day,  get¬ 
ting  flabby  by  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  but  they  are  brilliant  enough  in 
the  morning.  In  the  early  days  of  tiger- 
flower  culture — the  name  of  shell  flower 
is  now  little  used — they  were  often 
brought  in  from  the  conservatory  to  dec¬ 
orate  the  breakfast  table  and  were  then 
called  breakfast  flowers  from  the  cheer¬ 
ful  splendor  of  the  newly  opened  blooms. 
We  plant  six  or  eight  inches  apart  with 
a  two-foot  space  between  rows.  The  fur¬ 
rows  are  opened  about  eight  inches  deep 
and  an  inch  or  two  of  fine  old  manure 
worked  in  the  bottom,  then  enough  loose 
soil  raked  in  to  cover  the  manure  about 
three  inches.  The  clusters  are  broken 
apart  and  the  separated  bulbs  imme¬ 
diately  placed  in  position,  raking  the 
furrow  full,  thus  covering  the  corms 
three  or  four  inches  deep.  Tigridias  dis¬ 
like  stiff  clays,  and  if  necessary  to  plant 
in  such  soil  the  covering  would  better 
be  of  sand.  They  like  a  loose  soil  of 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv .  ^ 


good  fertility,  but  must  be  kept  from 
immediate  contact  with  strong  manures 
or  disease  is  likely  to  follow.  They 
should  be  very  thoroughly  cultivated 
through  the  whole  growing  season,  as  a 
loose  earth  mulch  is  very  beneficial.  For 
bedding  effects  we  would  remove  the  soil 
bodily  and  fill  up  in  the  same  way  as 
when  planted  in  rows,  setting  the  bulbs 
10  inches  apart  each  way.  If  healthy 
stock  can  be  procured  few  Summer¬ 
blooming  plants  are  more  pleasing  and 
effective  in  leaf  and  bloom  than  these 
tiger  flowers,  at  least  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day. 

After  the  first  sharp  frost  it  is  best  to 
lift  the  clumps  and  heel  them  in,  six 
inches  or  more  deep,  in  some  well-drain¬ 
ed  place  until  the  foliage  is  entirely 
ripened,  when  they  may  be  shaken  out, 
the  tops  cut  off  and  hung  in  baskets  or 
loose  bags  in  some  warm  airy  place,  se¬ 
cure  from  mice,  which  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  bulbs.  When  well-dried  it 
is  good  practice  to  dredge  them  with 
snuff  or  tobacco  dust  to  head  off  aphids 
or  plant  lice,  which  often  develop  be¬ 
tween  the  scales,  causing  rapid  decay. 
If  possible  the  bulbs  should  be  kept  as 
warm  and  dry  as  sweet  potatoes,  as 
dampness  is  very  injurious.  Tigridias 
are  quite  free  from  pests  when  growing, 
except  that  mice  and  apparently  moles 
sometimes  eat  the  fleshy  roots  below  the 
surface.  Moles  are  considered  entirely 
carnivorous,  but  we  so  frequently  find 
Tigridia  bulbs  eaten  in  their  runs  that 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  make  an  exception  of  this  plant, 
though  the  damage  may  possibly  be 
caused  by  mice  following  the  mole  tun¬ 
nels.  Luther  Burbank  has  lately  an¬ 
nounced  a  strain  of  new  hybrids  of  Ti¬ 
gridia.  He  claims  great  vigor  and  a  wide 
range  of  new  colors  and  combinations, 
something  we  did  not  secure  in  our 
trials.  The  Burbank  hybrids  have  not 
yet  been  tested  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
A  new  species  from  Mexico  was  an¬ 
nounced  seven  or  eight  years  ago  under 
the  name  of  T.  Pringlei.  It  was  said  to 
be  of  large  size,  flaming  scarlet  in  color, 
but  somehow  did  not  materialize,  as  no 
bulbs  were  brought  forward  in  response 
to  the  demand  at  once  created.  The 
writer  never  could  get  one,  though  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  every  conceivable 
source.  We  do  not  know  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  it.  The  botany  of  Tigridias  is 
now  much  simplified,  all  the  cultivated 
kinds,  including  the  old  T.  conchiflora, 
being  considered  varieties  of  T.  Pavonia. 
T.  buccifera  is  an  odd  species  from  the 
mountains  of  Mexico  with  small  green¬ 
ish  yellow  flowers  mottled  with  white 
and  purple.  It  is  not  handsome,  and 
appears  to  have  little  vigor  under  culti¬ 
vation.  v*  F- 


IWillCureYou 


If  You  Ask  It. 


Send  no  money,  but  say  which  book 
you  need.  It  will  tell  you  what  I  spent 
a  lifetime  in  learning.  Pray  don't  let 
doubt  or  prejudice  keep  you  from  asking 
for  it. 

With  the  book  I  will  send  an  order  on 
your  druggist  for  six  bottles  of  Dr. 
Shoop’s  Restorative;  and  he  will  let  you 
test  it  a  month.  If  satisfied,  the  cost  is 
$5.50.  If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  your  drug¬ 
gist  myself. 

No  other  physician  ever  made  such  an 
offer,  and  none  ever  will.  But  I  have 
furnished  this  remedy  to  555,000  sick 
ones  on  just  those  terms,  and  39  out  of 
each  40  have  paid  for  it,  because  they 
were  cured.  I  know  now  what  this  rem¬ 
edy  will  do. 

'My  success  comes  from  strengthening 
the  inside  nerves;  those  nerves  from 
which  each  vital  organ  gets  the  power 
to  act.  No  other  treatment  does  that; 
and  most  of  these  diseases  positively 
cannot  be  cured  in  any  other  way.  Won’t 
you  write  a  postal  to  learn  why? 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Or.  Shoop,  Box 
570,  Racine,  Wis. 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  No.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (sealed), 
Book  No.  6  on  Rheumatism. 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  aU  druggists. 


The  EFFICIENT  HILLER 

is  a  new  implement  for  hilling 
all  kinds  of  plants  grown  in 
rows.  It  can  be  adjusted  i :: 
width  to  plant  rows  from  20  t:. 
to 40  inches  apart;  the  peculiar 
formation  of  moldboards 
with  extensions  insure 
placing  the  soil  close  to 
and  over  the  roots  of 
plants  at  each  side  of 
furrow.  The  Point  and 
Moldboards  are  of  steel,  with  sharp  cutting  edge  de¬ 
signed  for  cutting  weeds  and  the  like,  and  follows  cul¬ 
tivator  in  all  kinds  of  soli.  Write  for  particulars. 

V.  A.  WHITHECK,  Aquetuck,  N.  Y. 


Half  Enough  Water 


is  quite  enough  for  some  people,  but  most 
people  want  water  evex-y  day.  If 

Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps 

are  used,  you  can  have  water  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  your  cook  or  the  stable  boy 
is  the  only  engineer  needed.  25,000  in 
daily  use. 

Catalogue  “  C  4  ”  on  application  to  nearest  store. 

RIDEll-ERlCSSOX  ENGINE  CO., 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
40 N. 7th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey  71.  Havana 


22  CortlandtSt..  NewYork 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 
092  CraigSt.,  Montreal.  P.Q 


22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney.  N.S.  W. 


Short  Crops  Need  Full  Weight 

If  your  crops  arc  short  you  need  a 
scale  worse  than  ever.  Prices  will 
range  higher,  and  every  pound  should 
be  weighed  on  reliable,  high 
grade  scales.  The  Onjrood 
fits  the  bill.  Prices  and  terms 
reasonable.  Free  Catalogue.  f 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  108  Central  SI.,  Binghamton,  N.  V. 


A  Big  Harvest 

follows  careful  seeding.  The  best 
seeder  made— the  one  which  has 
proved  its  worth  is  the 

GAHOON 

Broadcast 

SEED  SOWER. 

It  saves  four-fifths  of  the 
labor  of  band  sowing  and 
one-third  of  the  seed.  Sows 
|  C  to  8  acres  an  hour.  Absolutely 
I  even  distribution.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it.  Circulars  free. 
OOODELL  COMPANY,  14  MAIN  ST„  ANTRIM,  H.  H. 


THE  MICHIGAN  S«dTr, 

the  only  practical  seeder  made  for  all  kinds, 
of  gross  seed.  Not  affected  by  wind  or  rain. 

Lightest  and  easiest  running. 
SOLD  ON  TRIALatalow  price. 
Booklet  with  calendar  free. 
SEEDER  *  HAMMOCK  CHAIR  CO., 


BETTER  THAN  SPRAYING. 

Don’t  lug  barrels  of  water  around  when  spraying.  Use  the 
poison  direct.  Our 

Common  Sense  DustSprayer 

and  Insect  Exterminator  is  a  most  ingenious  device  that 
is  rapidly  supplanting  the  old  methods.  It  blows  the  finely 
powdered  dust  into  every  nook  and  crevice.  Reaches  the  bot¬ 
toms  as  well  as  the  tops  of  leavos.  Destroys  Insect  life  on  plants,  vinca, 
shrubs  and  trees.  JuBt  as  effective  for  vermin  on  poultry  and  pigs. 
Moro  rapid  than  spraying.  Descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials  free. 
II1LLI8  IHJST  8PKAYKB  CO.,  Box  18,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE . 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  *4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  Ids.,  3^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3%o.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PROFIT  or  LOSS? 

That’s  tlie  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


THE  ORCHARD  MAN, 

or  the  man  who  grows  small  fruits  and  berries  is  the 
one  we  are  talking  to.  Experience  has  taught  you  that 
you  must  spray.  I;or  your  purposes  the 

MVrnC1  Brass 
IVI  1  ELYlw  Spray  Pump 

has  no  equal.  It  is  essentially  a  spray 
pump;  not  merely  a  sprinkler.  Itscylinder 
and  other  working  parts  are  brass. 
Outfit  includes  barrel,  8  ft.  hose,  8  ft. 
i  extension  pipe  with  adjustable  nozzle, 
*  throws  mist,  spray  or  continuous  stream. 
Outfit  ample  for  orchard  work.  Get  our  free 
illustrated  catalog,  describing  our  full  line 
of  pumps,  farm  implements,  seeds,  etc. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


HOLMES  WIRE  ROPE  SEEDER. 


Strong 


b-i..  1  Irff  \\  Does  not  Bunch 

Rht,  1  nor 

DU,E*fflo,ent.  VIZ- 

Sows  14  or  18  ft.  wide.  Light,  strong  iron  wheel.  Un¬ 
equaled  for  sowing  timothy,  clover,  alialfa,  etc.  We 
want  agents  In  every  locality.  Write  for  special  term*. 

THE  HOLMES  WIRE  ROPE  SEEDER  CO.,  YPSILAHTI,  MICHIGAN. 


THOMPSON  A  SONS '’Sf 

the  fellows  who  make  the  famous  Thompson 
Wheelbarrow  brass  Seeder.  It  sows 
all  brass  Seeds,  all  (  lovers.  Red 
Top,  Alfalfa,  Orchard  Grass,  Millet, 
Flax,  Ktc.  Special  lance  hoppers  for 
sowing  Oats,  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley, 
Etc.  Capacity  30  acres  s  day.  Sows 
In  any  wind.  Don’t  need  stakes — fol¬ 
low  drill  work.  Thousands  In  use. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  us  as  above. 


“A  Gold  Mine  On  Your  Farm” 

is  the  title  of  the  most  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  illustrated  Treatise,  on  the  subject  of 
spraying,  with  tables  of  costs  and  formulae.  The 
result  of  actual  use  at  the  leading  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  tells  of  the  SPRAMOTOR, 
the  “Gold  Medal”  machine  at  the  Pan-American. 
84  copyrighted  pages.  We  mail  it  free.  Ask  for  it. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO.. 
Bxjffo-lo,  N.  Y.  Lorvdorv,  Can. 


RIPPLEY’S 

IMPROVED  1902 
COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYERS 

have  fine  Verinorel  Spray  Nozzle; 
made  of  heavy  copper  and  galva¬ 
nized  steel;  has  safety  valve. 
Strongly  riveted  and  double 
seamed.  Guaranteed  to  lie  as  rep¬ 
resented  and  to  be  the  strongest 
sprayer  manufactured.  Fine  for 
spraying  young  orchards.  Trees 
25  feet  high  by  using  extension 
pole.  Exterminating  insects  from 
vegetables,  spraying  gardens, 
washing  buggies.  Einefor  white¬ 
washing  buildings, etc.  Made  in 
two  sizes, 4  and  6  gallons.  4Gal.  Galv.,96; 

4  Gal.  copper,  |7.  Fine  brass  pump  fitted 
on  outside.  Solution  easily  agitated.  Wo 
also  soli  largo  orobard  sprayers.  6  Gal. 
Galvanized,  $6.60,  6  Gal.  Copper, $8.00. 
Send  2o  stamp  for  our  Sprayer  and 
BreederSupply  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted . 

Rlppley  Hdw.  Co.,  Box223,  Grafton,  III. 


OTHER  MEN  HAVE  FOUND 

I  the  very  best  results  in  spraying  fruit  treea,  bunhen 
and  vines  from  the  use  of  our  wonderful 

HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMPS. 

I  You  would  doubtless  have  the  same  experience.  We  make 
la  most  complete  line,  embracing  mounted  and  unmounted 
(Barrel,  Kiiapauck  and  Bucket  Sprayer*.  In¬ 
sect  pests,  fungous  and  other  diseases  have  no 
terrors  for  the  man  who  owns  and  uses  Hardie 
Sprayers. 

Our  catalogue  gives  cuts  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  a  most  extended  line  of 
1  nozzles  and  other  accessories.  AIbo 
l  gives  many  pages  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how,  when  and 
where  to  spray.  Long  list  of 
formulas  for  spraying  everything. 
W  e  mail  the  book  free.  Ask  for  It. 

^1*111  The  Hardie  Sprav  Pomp  Mfg. 
Company, 

74  Earned  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Men  Wanted 

$20  A  DAY 

is  what  one  new  man  has  just  made.  An 
other  has  sold  and  delivered  600  machines 
and  has  nearly  100  more  sold  for  later  de¬ 
livery.  This  new  style  Hprayer 
him  “Kant-Klofc”  nozzle  and  Hells 
Ilk  e  hot  cakes.  We  want  some  one  to 
•ell  them  in  your  locality  at  once. 
Write  for  circulars  telling  how  to  get 

ONE  SPRAYER  FREE. 

ROCHESTER  SPRAV  PUMP  CO., 
_  16  Exit  Ave..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Empire  King 

He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a 
Sprayer  is  handicapped.  Blight,  bugs.rot  and 
rust,  mold  and  mildew  all  conspire  to  damage  the  crop, 
and  in  all  cases  succeed  if  the  farmerdoes  not  spray.  Thisis  the  only 
)  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  cleaning  strainer.  Valuable 


hand  pump 
book  of  instruction  free. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECTION  SIX  HOfVSPHAYEE. 


The  Perfection  Sprayer  is  not  the  product  of  a  theorist.  Making  sprayers  nas 
been  his  chief  employment  for  the  last  twelve  years.  He  has  examined  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  and  made  more  large  capacity,  power  sprayers  than  any  other  man 

in  the  U.  S.  The  Perfection  Six  Row  is  his  final  triumph.  Sprays 


six  rows  of  potatoes  or  vines  at  one  time.  Can  be  used  either  by  hand 
or  horse  power.  Easily  adjusted  for  vegetables,  shrubs  or  trees. 
Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  other  mixtures  without  trouble  or  waste. 
Full  descriptive  catalogue  sent  free.  Ask  for  it. 

Thomas  Peppier,  Box  37,  Hlghtstown,  IN.  J. 

Also  manufactures  the  Improved  Rigt/s  Plows  and  Furrowers 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

The  Coughers.— There  is  so  much  “bark¬ 
ing!”  going  on  at  Hope  Farm  day  and 
night  that  we  may  be  said  to  l'eei  of  some 
of  the  things  that  make  up  a  dog’s  life! 
Yet  I  have  never  observed  that  the  aver¬ 
age  dog  has  such  a  hard  lot,  because  he 
takes  time  for  sober  and  cheerful  reflec¬ 
tion.  Let  any  man,  no  matter  how  afflicted 
he  may  be,  sit  down  and  fairly  weigh  his 
case,  and  if  he  is  capable  of  acting  as 
judge  at  all  he  will  surely  find  himself 
surrounded  by  compensations.  The  aver¬ 
age  person  cannot  act  as  judge— he  advo¬ 
cates  his  own  side.  Do  I  go  on  and  say 
that  a  compensation  is  ever  equal  to  the 
thing  it  compensates  for?  Well,  if  the 
compensation  is  given  us  and  we  can’t 
possibly  bring  back  the  other  thing  we  are 
much  better  off  to  think  so  at  least.  The 
little  Scion  started  me  upon  this  train  of 
thought  by  running  into  our  room  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  with  her  eyes  wide  open. 

“Grandmother  whooped!” 

That  was  as  far  as  she  got— the  rest 
came  in  a  fine  exhibit  of  coughing.  Think 
of  Grandmother  with  the  whooping  cough! 
All  her  five  children  have  had  it,  and  now 
she  takes  it  from  her  youngest  grandchild. 
That  is  what  you  may  call  going  through 
a  family  from  seedling  to  tap-root!  It 
may  not  be  the  regular  article,  but  it  looks 
that  way!  When  such  things  occur  in  the 
dull  and  cheerless  days  a  fellow  is  likely 
to  have  strange  ideas  about  the  so-called 
laws  that  govern  natural  things.  it 
pleases  us  to  say  that  all  natural  forces 
are  fixed  and  well  ordered,  but  can  we 
really  prove  it?  It  seems  to  some  that  the 
so-called  moral  or  spiritual  forces  that  di¬ 
rect  or  impel  human  action  are  all  tangled 
up  and  without  order.  Is  that  true?  Let 
a  man  view  those  things  with  human  un¬ 
derstanding  only  and  he  might  conclude 
that  if  God  has  any  motive  at  all  it  is 
cruel  and  unreasoning.  If,  however,  he 
can  realize  that  probably  the  human  view 
brings  out  only  one  small  and  perhaps  in¬ 
ferior  part  of  a  great  plan  he  will  think 
otherwise. 

Cough  Treatment.— But  all  this  poor 
philosophy  cures  no  cough.  The  germs  are 
at  work  in  the  little  throats  and  we  get 
’em  with  an  atomizer.  As  stated  last  week 
we  spray  the  throats  with  “Meditrina. 
This  is  a  mixture  of  various  substances 
containing  chlorine. 

These  bacteria  are  now  so  common  that 
it  pays  to  take  the  ammunition  which  the 
scientific  men  provide  and  fire  away  with¬ 
out  asking  any  questions  as  to  whether  the 
bacteria  bleed  to  death  or  smother.  This 
little  spray  is  worth  a  ton  of  cough  drops 
for  nose  and  throat  troubles.  Even  the 
little  Seedling  has  her  throat  sprayed.  We 
use  a  special  paste  in  the  nose  to  prevent 
taking  cold,  but  good  vaseline  would 
answer.  This  plan  of  getting  right  at  the 
bacteria  instead  of  taking  a  lot  of  medi¬ 
cine  into  the  stomach  is  the  new  idea  of 
fighting  disease,  and  a  good  one,  too. 
Many  people  of  middle  years  find  their 
teeth  rapidly  giving  way.  There  you  have 
bacteria  again.  You  need  a  local  wash  or 
treatment  just  as  much  as  a  sour  soil 
needs  lime.  A  first-class  dentist  has  given 
me  the  following  recipe,  which  makes  life 
such  a  burden  for  the  bacteria  that  they 
throw  it  up:  One  ounce  boroglyceride,  five 
drops  oil  of  wintergreen,  10  ounces  boiling 
water.  That  makes  a  mixture  which  en¬ 
joys  a  brush  with  the  bacteria  which  work 
on  the  gums  and  teeth. 

Other  Matters.— “But  all  this  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  farming”— some  hard  critic 
will  say.  Why  not?  Is  a  farmer  to  do 
nothing  but  raise  crops,  eat  and  sleep,  and 
call  it  a  life?  You  and  I  may  have  lost 
most  of  our  teeth;  we  may  have  catarrh, 
deafness,  dyspepsia,  bald  head— nobody 
knows  what.  The  bacteria  which  work  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  may  have  beaten 
us  badly,  but  that’s  no  reason  why  we 
should  sit  down  and  let  them  finish  our 
bad  job  or  begin  on  our  children.  The  way 
to  show  what  we  could  have  done  had  we 
known  how  to  head  these  germs  off  is  to 
demonstrate  on  our  children!  You  may 
not  agree  with  me,  but  to  my  notion  the 
best  legacy  a  farmer  can  leave  to  his  coun¬ 
try  is  a  little  band  of  children  clean  and 
strong  in  mind,  heart  and  body.  Yes,  yes, 
it  is  a  very  legitimate  part  of  farming  for 
a  farmer  to  spray  and  pray  against  the 
bacteria  that  work  to  destroy  body  and 
soul  of  the  child.  If  a  farmer  is  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  have  no  children  of  his 
own  he  should  go  out  into  the  nearest  by¬ 
way  and  pick  up  some  little  life  that  rep¬ 
resents  a  human  disaster— and  put  char¬ 
acter  and  love  into  it.  “It’s  none  of  your 
business,”  says  the  man  who  has  ice  water 
in  his  veins— but  it  is  my  business  as  an 
American  citizen  when  I  see  clearly  what 
is  coming  to  the  country  unless  we  can  use 
the  farm  as  a  moral  hospital. 

But  don’t  you  want  your  children  pol¬ 
ished? 

That  depends  upon  what  you  call  polish. 
I  have  known  mothers  to  spend  days  in 
trying  to  taper  their  daughters’  fingers  or 


pinch  their  feet.  The  Madame  has  too 
many  duties  to  permit  such  work.  Some 
mothers  pinch  and  deny  themselves  that 
their  girls  may  be  beautifully  dressed. 
My  own  child  is  happy  as  a  lark  in  a  little 
red  sweater  and  a  skirt  that  started  doing 
duty  years  ago  for  a  woman  weighing  over 
200  pounds! 

But  will  they  not  be  awkward  and  ill  at 
ease  in  good  clothing  when  they  grow  up? 

I  hope  not,  but  I  shall  try  to  start  them 
so  that  they  will  think  more  of  character 
than  they  do  of  clothes.  Every  child 
should  be  taught  to  be  neat  and  orderly. 
Better  master  money  by  learning  to  know 
the  true  value  of  it  rather  than  to  have 
it  master  you. 

But  what  can  such  little  things  know 
about  money? 

They  know  more  than  you  think.  The 
Madame  gives  them  a  weekly  allowance  of 
one  cent  for  each  year  of  their  age.  This 
costs  29  cents  a  week  for  the  four  chil¬ 
dren.  They  are  also  paid  for  the  little  jobs 
of  extra  work  which  they  do.  They  keep 
this  money  themselves  and  invest  it  as 
they  see  fit.  When,  through  carelessness, 
they  destroy  a  garment  or  tool  they  must 
replace  it  out  of  their  own  money.  We 
could  not  get  the  Graft  to  be  careful  of  his 
rubbers  until  he  paid  for  a  new  pair. 
These  he  handled  like  eggs.  There  is  a 
standing  rule  at  Hope  Farm  that  whoever 
leaves  a  thing  out  of  place  in  the  house 
must  give  one  cent  to  the  Old  Ladies’ 
Home.  Mother  has  a  box  all  ready  for  the 
pennies.  It  took  three  cents  to  make  the 
Bud  very  careful  of  her  clothes!  How 
they  did  dance  when  Father  had  to  pay 
two  cents!  They  say  that  I  should  pay 
five  cents  instead  of  one,  because  I  am 
older  and  have  had  a  longer  time  to  learn 
such  things.  Children,  you  see,  do  not 
know  that  the  longer  we  live  with  some 
bad  habits  the  more  they  master  us.  Say 
what  you  will  about  money— it  can  be  made 
to  stick  closer  than  some  hard  habits. 

But  you  couldn't  do  this  if  you  didn’t 
live  in  the  country! 

Right  you  are,  and  that  is  the  keynote 
to  the  whole  business.  Why,  the  other 
day  I  heard  a  man  say  that  his  children 
would  not  be  interested  in  the  poetry 
which  our  little  folks  enjoy.  No  wonder! 
I-Iis  children  live  in  town,  and  barely  know 
a  hen  from  a  cherry  tree.  The  poetry  that 
lives  has  to  do  with  nature  and  country 
things.  You  might  as  well  expect  to  use 
a  turnip  for  a  nosegay  as  to  write  real 
poetry  about  brick  and  stone.  The  time  is 
coming  in  this  country  when  no  person  can 
be  said  to  possess  a  liberal  education  until 
he  has  spent  some  part  of  his  life  on  a 
farm— not  as  a  mere  guest,  with  nose 
turned  up,  but  as  an  honest  and  faithful 
worker— with  nose  turned  down  so  as  to 
get  the  true  smell  of  the  soil.  Another 
thing  I  want  my  children  to  get  is  faith. 
Why,  if  I  could  have  had  full  faith  in  the 
future  during  some  of  my  dark  years  I  can 
see  where  I  could  be  twice  the  man  I  am 
to-iday.  That  is  what  thousands  of  men 
will  tell  you  if  you  can  tap  their  vein  of 
honesty.  h.  w.  c. 


No.  o 
Iron  Age 
|  Combined 
Double 
|  and  Single 
Wheel  ( 
Hoe 

|  Hill  and 
Drill 
I  Seeder 


No,  12 
Iron  Age 
Wheel  Plow 
and  Cultivator 


No.  60 
I  Iron  Age 
Pivot 
Wheel 
Cultivator 


Iron  Age 

i  We  show  a  few 
/of  the  famous 
Iron  Age  farm 

and  garden  implements  that  have  grown  „ 
in  popularity  for  half  a  century.  Every 
^one  reduces  the  cost  of  the  crop, 
saves  time,  trouble,  and  work. 


No.  1 
Iron  Age 
Double 
and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe 


No.  6 
Iron  Age 
Horwe  Hoe 
i  Cultivator 


^They  were  firsty 
in  the  field, 
and  are  still 
first  in  favor.  Write  and  learn  what 
they  will  save  you. 

The  new  Iron  A*e  Book,  full  < 
of  Interest  for  every  farmer 
and  gardener,  Is  Free. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  102  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Improved- 
Robbins 
Potato  Planter 


100  SIZES. 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER. 


ESPECIALLY  VALUABLE  to  the  farmer  who 
wishes  to  drill  Corn.  Pens,  Beans, 
etc.  Will  not  clog  In  trash  or  foul 
ground.  Full  particulars  about  this  and  other 
Superior  Implements  in  Catalogue  No.  71.  Write 
for  it;  it’s  FREE.  A  postal-card  will  bring  It. 

THE  SUPERIOR.  DRILL  CO 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


RUBEROID 

(Trade-Mark  Registered) 

The  best  roofing  and  siding  for  dwellings,  haras,  poultry- 
houses,  etc.,  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Also  much  used  to 
cover  hay  ricks.  Light  in  weight.  Will  not  melt,  rot  or  tear. 
Air-tight  and  water-proof.  Easily  laid.  Send  for  Booklet  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

102  William  Street,  New  York. 

Here  is  Where  We  Make  the, 

SAMSON 

75,000  Wind  Mills  Annually. 


That  is  the  capacity  of  our  new  factories  shown  above.  The  old  were  unequal  to  the  de¬ 
mand  upon  them.  We  had  to  build  greater.  The  new  plant  is  constructed  so  that  skilled  labor, 
science,  conditions  and  appliances  may  conspire  to  make  the  perfect  wind  mill.  It  covers 
and  a  half  acres  of  ground.  We  believe  it  makes  the  best  mill  in  the  world. 
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The  Samson 


is  all  that  its  name  implies.  Equally  adapted  to 
light  work  or  deep  water  raising.  You  may  call 
upon  it  for  whatever  power  is  required.  The 
material  is  galvanized  steel.  The  tower  is  lithe  and  graceful.  Every 
part  of  the  completed  whole  is  equal  to  any  test  of  strength  that  may 
by  any  possibility  be  put  upon  it.  Like  our  factory,  the  Samson  wind 
mill  has  grown  with  us.  We  confidently  assert  that  in  the  Samson  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  is  to  be  found.  We  fully  guarantee  the 
Samson  wind  mills.  Write  for  our  free  handsome  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Stover  Mfg.  Co., 

502  River  St.,  Freeport,  Ills. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


PROFITABLE  CONNECTICUT  HERS.  SHEEP  WASHING  NOT  LIKED. 


Having  been  much  interested  In  the 
accounts  of  poultry  keeping  that  have 
appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  having  80  good  common  pul¬ 
lets  of  my  own  raising  that  were  com¬ 
mencing  to  lay  last  October,  I  kept  an 
account  of  eggs  laid  from  November  1 
for  this  Winter.  The  previous  Winter 
1  fed  bone  with  corn,  oats,  pumpkin  and 
shells.  The  hens  did  well,  but  I  was 
not  convinced  of  the  great  value  of  bone. 
This  Winter,  having  a  good  variety  of 
feed  of  my  own  raising,  sunflowers,  corn, 
buckwheat,  oats,  cow  peas  and  squash, 
1  determined  to  feed  no  bone  or  meat, 
and  in  place  of  bone  to  feed  all  the 
broken  long  clam  shells  they  would  eat, 
thinking  that  possibly  they  would  an¬ 
swer  as  well  as  bone  and  cost  less.  1 
have  thought  that  the  want  of  lime  is 
often  the  cause  of  few  eggs  in  Winter, 
and  it  is  astonishing  to  me  to  note  how 
lew  shells  are  fed  by  many  poultry  keep¬ 
ers.  I  have  had  many  years’  experience 
with  hens,  and  the  great  problem  has 
been  how  to  produce  eggs  that  belong 
to  me;  the  past  Winter  has  been  a  hard 
one  on  poultry  keepers  who  had  to  buy 
their  feed,  and  it  is  time  we  waked  up 
to  the  idea  of  raising  our  own  feed  and 
becoming  greater  producers  and  smaller 
consumers  of  western  products.  The 
matter  of  saving  and  utilizing  hen  ma¬ 
nure  may  seem  to  many  men  a  small 
matter,  but  it  is  the  small  matters  of 
years  that  attain  large  results,  and  it 
is  time  to  learn  the  lesson  that  a  bushel 
of  grain  fed  to  hens,  by  mixing  muck  or 
other  dry  absorbent  of  ammonia,  will 
furnish  abundant  fertility  for  raising 
another  bushel.  I  prefer  the  muck  by 
all  means  if  obtainable.  This  is  one  of 
the  good  ideas  that  1  obtained  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  it  has  been  worth  more  to 
me  than  seven  years’  cost  of  subscrip¬ 
tion.  I  know  a  farmer  who  says  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  only  a  gentleman  farmer’s 
paper.  This  man  “don’t  take  no  stock” 
in  muck  or  fertilizers;  uses  the  poorest 
of  tools,  buys  hay  and  feed  on  a  good 
farm,  and  says  “farming  don’t  pay.”  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  requires  a 
great  head  to  answer  tchy,  and  1  hope 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  go  on  waking  up 
brain  thought  until  all  farmers  become 
gentlemen  under  their  own  vine  and  fig 
tree  with  none  to  make  them  afraid  to 
think  or  speak. 

I  know  that  this  egg  account  is  only 
a  fairly  good  one,  but  it  shows  the  ra¬ 
tion  balance  for  men  the  right  way; 
next  it  shows  that  common  fowis  with  a 
good  variety  of  feed  in  clean,  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  will  be  healthy,  happy, 
sing  and  lay.  I  have  been  asked  the 
question  whether  I  thought  the  feeding 
of  sunflowers  made  a  difference  in  my 
hens’  laying.  My  answer  was  that  I 
was  only  positive  that  they  sang  better. 

1  hope  that  this  will  encourage  some 
one  who  thinks  he  has  made  a  failure 
of  it  to  see  the  point  that  it  is  better 
to  be  self-sustaining  than  to  be  depen¬ 
dent  on  others  for  feed;  better  to  ferti¬ 
lize  well,  plant  well,  cultivate  well,  and 
we  have  the  promise  from  infinite  wis¬ 
dom  that  we  shall  reap  well.  By  think¬ 
ing  deeper  on  this  subject  you  may 
make  a  failure  a  stepping  stone  to  suc¬ 
cess,  and  eventually  will  learn  that  the 
best  hen  book  to  study  is  a  hen,  and 
that  the  real  practical  knowledge  of  to¬ 
day  is  leaving  many  of  the  old  hen  ideas 
in  the  background,  where  they  ought  to 
have  been  long  ago. 

The  number  of  hens  was  80;  the  eggs 
were  as  follows:  November,  1901,  467; 
December,  449;  January,  1902,  647;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  745;  total,  2,308.  These  eggs  were 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  38  cents  a 
dozen,  $72.96;  value  of  manure,  $10; 
total  gain,  $82.96.  I  have  estimated  the 
manure  made  at  a  low  price.  I  could 
not  replace  it  with  $10  worth  of  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Mr.  Mapes’s  theory  of  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  eggs  that  are  partly  de¬ 
veloped  in  poorly-fed  fowls  I  believe  to 
be  true,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question  to  men  of  brains:  Are  not  eggs 
rather  dear  feed  for  hens? 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  l.  g.  tuttle. 


How  much  is  lost  by  selling  our  wool  un¬ 
washed,  or  how  much  do  we  gain  for  our 
trouble  by  washing  the  sheep? 

We  do  not  wash  our  sheep,  as  we  do  not 
think  that  the  price  warrants  the  washing 
when  you  consider  the  trouble  and  time 
and  the  results  to  the  ewes  from  washing, 
and  loss  in  weight  of  the  washed  fleece. 

Abington,  Pa.  h.  calvin  williams. 

I  think  in  a  short  time  sheep  washing  will 
not  be  practiced  here  or  elsewhere.  The 
way  sheep  are  usually  wrashed  I  believe 
there  is  more  money  to  the  farmer  so  far 
as  wool  is  concerned,  but  I  think  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  flock  will  fully  balance  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  washed  and  un¬ 
washed  wool,  to  say  nothing  as  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  washing.  geo.  a.  henry. 

Bellefontaine,  O. 

Much  depends  on  how  thoroughly  the 
washing  is  done  and  how  the  flock  has  been 
cared  for.  Exposure  to  heavy  rains  during 
several  weeks  previous  to  washing,  and 
the  sheltering  from  "Winter  storms,  as  well 
as  clean  pens,  where  in  drying  the  fleeces 
do  not  get  loaded  with  soil  or  dirt  of  any 
kind,  all  tend  to  cause  a  variation  of  loss 
percentage.  With  average  conditions  the 
loss  of  weight  in  washing  the  sheep  is 
reckoned  in  Ontario  at  33  1-3  per  cent.  If 
the  flock  is  well  attended  to,  kept  in  clean 
pens  and  fields,  and  the  shearing  delayed 
for  10  to  14  days  after  washing,  a  portion 
of  the  above  mentioned  loss  can  be  re¬ 
gained  by  the  return  of  natural  oil  to  the 
fleece.  Wool  buyers  here,  as  a  rule,  buy 
unwashed  wool  on  the  basis  of  one-third 
off  for  dirt,  and  in  our  20  years’  handling 
of  Shropshires  we  have  been  ready  to  sell 
at  that  rate  of  reduction  rather  than  have 
the  trouble  of  washing  the  sheep  or  run 
any  risk  of  injury.  john  Campbell. 

Woodville,  Ont. 

Much  depends  upon  how  well  the  wash¬ 
ing  is  done,  also  how  well  the  grower  is 
posted  on  the  quality  and  value  of  his 
wool.  If  we  grant  thorough  washing  and 
sales  according  to  merits  I  will  make  the 
assertion  that  we  gain  by  selling  unwashed 
and  lose  by  washing,  and  that  out  of  a  10- 
pound  Delaine  or  Shropshire  fleece  about 
two  pounds  or  20  per  cent  will  wash  away. 
When  I  was  a  boy  our  sheep  were  tagged 
and  turned  out  into  the  pasture  as  soon  as 
grass  started.  The  lambs  dropped  in  May, 
subject  to  losses  by  frosts,  rains  and 
snow,  were  got  up  and  washed  in  June, 
and  finally  shorn  about  July  1.  We  clip 
unwashed  about  April  1,  and  generally  sell 
at  about  five  cents  per  pound  under 
washed  prices.  Do  our  sheep  suffer?  No, 
they  have  their  warm  Winter  stables  and 
the  ewes  do  not  go  to  grass  until  the  lambs 
are  on  their  feet,  so  we  escape  the  terrors 
of  cold  storms,  have  no  cotted  or  felted 
fleeces.  Unwashed  wools  are  also  much 
safer  to  store,  as  moths  do  not  eat  them 


You  believe  that 
statement.  But  you 
only  realize  in  part  the 
obligations  implied  by 
it.  Do  you  keep  that  temple 
of  the  body  clean?  If  not,  the 
defilement  attaches  to  every 
service  of  the  temple.  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  stomach  and  other 
organs  of  digestion  and  nutri¬ 
tion,  affect*  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body.  The  dull  mind 
stupified  by  poisonous  glasses, 
enters  on  its  service  without 
desire,  and  accomplishes  it 
without  delight.  A  healthy 
clear  mind  result 


body  and  a 

from  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery. 

It  removes  the  clogging  and 
poisonous  impurities  from  the 
stomach,  stimulates  the  flow 
of  the  juices  necessary  to 
digestion  and  increases  the 
blood  supply  in  quality  and 
quantity.  The  *  ‘  Discovery  ’  ’ 
is  strictly  a  temperance  medi¬ 
cine  and  contains  no  alcohol 
or  whisky,  neither  opium, 
cocaine,  nor  other  narcotic. 

*  I  had  suffered  from  indi- 
:estion  and  only  those  who 
ave  suffered  from  it  know 
what  it  eally  is,”  writes  Mrs. 

M.  J.  Fagan,  of  1613  East  Genesee  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  V.  “  I  had  had  severe  attacks 
of  headache  and  dizziness  with  cold  hands 
and  feet ;  everything  I  ate  distressed  me, 
bowels  were  constipated  and  I  was  growing 
very  thin  and  nervous.  I  cannot  half  ex¬ 
press  the  bad  feelings  I  had  when  I  com¬ 
menced  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.Ol  took  nine  bottles  of  the  ‘Dis¬ 
covery.’  I  commenced  feeling  better  with 
the  first  bottle  and  kept  on  improving.  Now 
I  am  so  greatly  improved  in  health  my 
friends  often  apeak  of  it.” 


m 


as  they  do  those  that  are  washed.  One 
can  clip  much  earlier,  the  sheep  are  better 
off,  and  the  lamb  stands  a  better  chance 
than  when  the  wool  is  on.  Thus  you  will 
see  that  the  indirect  advantages  are  nearly 
all  on  the  side  of  not  washing. 

Cuba,  N.  Y.  s.  s.  cole. 


If  It’s  trees  you  want  write  for  free  Catalogue  of 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ca|a~ Guernsey  Bulls,  6359,  6934  .  7203, 
rOl  dale  dropped  July,  1899,  June  and  No¬ 
vember,  1900:  also  three  five-months’  Bull  Calves. 

J.  H.  HUNTER.  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Hereford  Bull  Calf. 

Registered  —  age  (1  months;  sire,  Oliver  2d  No. 
76543;  dam  Duchess  Bacon  Hall  No.  76539.  Also  one 
Hereford  Bull  Calf,  about  six  months  old,  not 
registered.  W.  R.  8ELLECK,  Huntington,  L  I. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

An  extra  fine  lot  of  Jacks;  all  premium  Jacks. 
All  stock  delivered  free  aboard  cars  at  city  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Ind.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind 


==§  NO  SPAVINS  == 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Cnrbs  and  Splints 

}nst  ae  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
ailed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


250  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets.  W.  &  Bd.  Rocks, 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes.  Pearl  Guineas. 
Eggs,  $lfor2H.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HKLLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  choice  matings,  $1  per  15. 

M.  M.  LAMB,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


1)  T  Dpdq— Farm-raised,  hardy  and  prolific.  For 
Hi  1,  UCUo  eggs  to  hatch  at  6  cents  each,  send  to 
Walter  Sherman,  25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  It.  1. 


8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  A  heavy  Winter 
laying  strain.  Cockerels  and  pullets  SI  each.  Eggs 
75  cents  per  13,  $4  per  100. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  from  Thoroughbred  Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Rocks,  Br. 

Wh.  Buff  Leghorns,  Gold.  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Langshans,  Cochins,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs,  Brabmas, 
15,  $1 ;  40,  $2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


I—  -  S2  for  15.  One  farm  devoted  ex- 

Ei  XJI XJI  clusively  to  choice  Barred  V. 
Rocks.  Free  range;  fertility  assured. 

Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Incubator  Eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively,  $3  per  100. 
C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


►  —Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit¬ 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
prize-winning  land  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


Money-Making  Hens 

Eggs  and  Fowls.  Partridge  Wyandottes,  brilliant 
plumage;  Dark  Brahma  Wyandottes.  silverpencllled, 
beautiful  soft  gray;  Violet  Wyandottes  (Bunch  of 
Violets).  Eight  first  prizes,  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Great 
Boston  Show,  1902.  C.  C.  Loring,  Dedham  C.  H.,  Mass. 


Q L a fl a  IaIah«I  D a g. — Persistent  Winter 

KnOQe  island  K6dS  Layers.  From  31 

1299  Eggs  in  3  Mos.  pullets  318  eggs  In 
November;  499  In  December;  482  In  January.  I  have 
a  strain  of  layers  and  will  carefully  select  sittings 
of  13  at  $1.50  each.  Single-comb  variety  only. 

H.  L.  GIFFORD,  Hornellsvllle,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

els  and  50  pullets  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
25  B.  P.  R.  cockerels.  All  bred  from  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Light 
Brahmas.  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes  $2 
per  15.  Woodcrest  Farm.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes. 

Choice,  large  farm-raised  stock. 
Eggs.  $3  per  100 ;  $2  per  50.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Address 

S.  DEAN,  OAK  HILL,  N.  Y. 
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DON’T  SET  HEMS- 


th»  same  old  w%f 
when  our  now  plan 

_ _ beat*  it  10  time*. 

100  Epfr  Hatcher  1‘osts  Only  $2.  Over  94,000  in  use.  lOOOdj 
ttftls.  6000  agents  wanted  for  1902.  either  eex.  Pleasant  work.  Blf 
profits.  Catalog  and  1  Oe  Kin?  Forma  la  FRKK  if  yon  write  today 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  B  184  Columbus,  Bob. 


JIDEUTY  FOODcK0^ 

“  Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialist  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
j  perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth.  Price, 

26  lbs.,  $1.26;  60  lbs.,  $2.00:  100  lbs.,  $8.60. 

FIDELITY  FOOD  f6r  FOWLS 

forgetting  birds  into  highest  show  condition;  for 
maximum  egg  production;  for  keeping  fowls  free 
from  disease.  Price  same  as  F.  F.  for  Y.  C. 
The  Famous  Fidelity  Food  is  for  sale  by  Poultry 
I  8upply  Dealers  throughout  the  world  and  by  the 
[Pfnelan^^JLC^Sol^itfrs^Bo^^flmesbn^N.J. 


ARROW  BRAND  Ready  Roofing 

Surfaced  with  gravel.  Can  be  laid  by  any  man 

pos-essing  me¬ 
chanical  sense 
without  the 
help  of  stilled 
roofers  Needs 
no  p  a  i  n  1 1 n  g 
Send  for  book¬ 
let  and  free  samples  A  S  T  H  A  L  T  It  E  A  I)  Y 
ROOFING  CO..  No.  80  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 


SWAN  CO.. 


attaches  to  this  roofing.  It  is 
known  and  used  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country. 

FIRE,  WIND  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

and  low  In  price.  Be- 
soft  and  pliable.  It  is  easy 
and  lay.  Exposure  makes 
Sample  and  Circular. 
114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


r 
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Killing  Mites 


and  lice;  making  hens  lay, 
_  6KftR  hatch  and  chickn 

grow,  with  least  expense  and  bother.  Ask  for 
new  8*2  page  pamphlet  which  tells  all  about 
it.  Sent  free  postpaid.  GKO.  II.  LKK  CO., 
Omaha,  Neb., or  No.  8  Park  Place, New  Y ork 


PINELAND 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

1902 


Ififtl— THEY  LED  THEN. 

IOOI  THEY  LEAD  NOW— 

.  ■  ■:  THAT’S  ALL  -  1 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PDfELAND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO. , 
Box  P,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


I  (LI  nil  n  ATHDQ  BestandChenpest.  ForCatalogu* 
IliUUDAIUnO  address G.S.Slnger, Cardington.O 


TAR  INCUBATORS  BE^n 

We  will  send  free  on  request  our  illustrated  cata 
logue  of  incubators,  brooders,  foods  and  remedies. 

Star  Incubator  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.J. ,  or  38  VeseySt.,  If.T. 


50  EGG  SIZE. 

Self-reffulating. 

o  80  DAYS  TRIAL: 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  no  Bale. 


200  EGG  SIZE., 

Compartment. 

No.  23  Catalog  2c. 

BUCKEYE  INCB.  CO., 
SPR1HGFIEID,  0. 1 


Superior  Ventilation^ 

Makes  BLAI  KSYIIJ.K  INCUBATORS  the  leading ] 
high-grade  machines.  Write  for  elegant  FREE  Catalogue  | 
and  get  convincing  proof.  TIIK  BLAlKSVILhl 
CURATOR  CO.,  7  7  North  St.,  Blalrsvllle, 


Catalogue  ■ 

JjK  in- J 
e,  Vi.J 


Incubators  From  #6.00  Up. 

Brooders From®4  00  pp 

Folly  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  Llgonler,  Ind 


MAKE  POULTRY  PAY 

by  feeding  green  cut  bone.  The  Humphrey 
Green  Bone  and  Vegetable  (’utter  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  cut  more  bone  ia  less  time  with  less  labor 
than  any  other  cutter  made.  Send  for  free  book 
containing  blanks  for  one  year's  egg  record. 


_ 

mTct6r 

V  INCUBATORS 

Th.  ilmpl.it,  moit  durable,  ahaap- 
«it  flrit-ol.ii  h.tohcr.  M.n.y  but 
If  not  u  npriiintod.  Olrmlir 

_  _  free;  catalogue  So.  W.  my  tk. 

fr.l*ht.  680.  BETEL  00.  QcUer.  Ifl 


200-Egg  Incubator 

for  $  1 2-80  , 

Perfect  in  construction  .c<S 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
9fg.  Write  for  oatalogus  to-dltr. 

®E@.  H.  STAHL.  <9ulney„  HI. " 


I 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

All  about  them  In  onr  1£8 
iogue.  Mailed  for  floents  am 
OO.SgsHtlaM.la.  «5s  92,  loftiifcQ.f 


FOR  THE  WIFE 

AND  CHILDREN. 

Get  an  incubator  that  they  can  run ; 
.one  that  will  do  good  work  from  the 
'start  and  last  for  years.  The  Sure 
Hatch  Is  made  of  California  red 
I  wood,  withl2oz.  cold  rolled  copper  tank, 
'Nearest  E  &Hydro-Safety  Lamp,  Climax  Safety  boiler  and 
House.  I  Corrugated  Wafer  regulator.  Send  for  our  big 
L-free  catalog.  It  gives  actual  photographs  of  hun¬ 
dreds  who  are  making  money  with  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator.  Our 
Common  Sense  Brooder  la  the  beet.  Send  now. 

Sore  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus, 0. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Station* 
In  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  other*. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
180  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  ofHcefor  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
•chile,  K.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Bouton,  Una.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay,  with 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 


It  makes  them  lay,  by  furnishing  all  the  material  to  make  eggs  with.  It  also 
makes  chickens  grow  strong  and  active.  It  is  the  best  ami  cheapest  of  all 
poultry  foods.  Enough  for  ten  hens,  three  months,  $1.00 ;  four  times  as  much, 
$2.26.  W e  send  booklet,  “The  Egg,”  free. 

THE  B0WKER  COMPANY,  Dept.  No.  7,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


iOES  IT  PAY?t*°  *Ucw 


Dbw  II  rH  I  S  the  sheep, 
hogs,horses,  andpoultry  to  become  in¬ 
fested  with  lice,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 
•eiiUnpentfor  Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice  will 
kwp  them  clean  and  healthy.  Trial  box  10c  prepaid. 

( k*5-  B.  J.  LAMBERT,  Boi  307,  Appoatug,  R.l, 


From  66  to  148  Per  Day. 

After  two  weeks'  use  of  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 
my  hens  increased  in  laying  from  sixty-five  eggs  to 
148  eggs  per  day.  Other  food  was  given  them  exactly 
the  same  as  previous  to  its  use.  Geo.  S.  Barney 
Rehoboth,  Mass. 
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Breeder’s  Wayside 

CROSS-BREEDING  CATTLE. 
Holsteins  vs.  Jerseys  and  Guernseys; 
Short-horns  vs.  Jerseys  and  Devons. 

B.  H.  S.  wishes  to  know  whether  Hol¬ 
steins  and  Guernseys  will  not  cross  to 
better  advantage  than  will  Holsteins 
and  Jerseys.  It  is  a  general  rule  in 
breeding  that  it  is  not  wise  to  mate  ani¬ 
mals  that  represent  wide  variations  in 
size  and  type.  The  Holstein  is  large, 
the  Jersey  much  smaller.  Where  a  2,000- 
pound  Holstein  is  the  sire  of  a  calf  from 
a  dam  weighing  750  pounds,  the  ex¬ 
tremes  are  too  great  It  may  result  in 
serious  damage.  At  the  Indiana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  many  years  we  have 
weighed  our  calves  the  day  when 
dropped,  and  we  have  had  many  Jersey 
calves  that  weighed  only  50  pounds, 
while  our  Holsteins  weigh  nearer  90. 
Our  last  Holstein  calf,  a  male,  weighed 
125  pounds  the  day  of  his  birth,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  large  size.  The  Guernsey  should 
offer  a  more  harmonious  mating  to  the 
Holstein,  while  in  the  value  of  milk,  not 
much  difference  would  be  likely  to  be 
noted  in  comparing  with  the  Holstein- 
Jersey  cross.  B.  H.  S.  writes: 

Do  not  the  poor  results  likely  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  crossing  the  Holstein  on  other 
breeds,  partly  justify  the  claim  of  its 
friends  that  it  is  the  best  general-purpose 
breed  to  be  found,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
improved  by  crossing? 

Personally,  1  do  not  think  the  Holstein 
is  to  be  improved  by  crossing  with  other 
breeds.  Its  greatest  held  for  improve¬ 
ment  will  come  through  vigorous  selec¬ 
tion  from  within  the  breed  itself.  If 
more  attention  were  given  to  producing 
Holsteins  yielding  milk  richer  in  fat,  it 
would  greatly  increase  the  esteem  of  the 
breed  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  who 
at  present  do  not  enjoy  drinking  milk 
from  it  This  can  be  best  secured  by  the 
weeding-out  process  and  selection,  and 
breeding  to  the  better  Holstein  families, 
rather  than  by  introducing  foreign 
blood.  There  are  but  few  champions  of 
(he  Holstein  as  a  general-purpose  breed 
excepting  among  some  breeders  in  the 
East  in  the  main.  The  Holstein  is  a 
special-purpose  dairy  type  if  anything, 
and  in  the  great  meat  producing  mar¬ 
kets  of  America  is  so  regarded.  The 
writer  is  located  in  a  beef  section,  and 
we  breed  Holsteins,  but  Holstein  veal 
and  Holstein  beef  always  command  a 
lower  price  than  that  produced  by  the 
beef  breeds  or  the  general-purpose 
breeds.  Butchers  claim  that  they  dress 
a  larger  per  cent  of  offal,  and  have  more 
intestinal  or  loose  fat,  than  the  beef 
breeds,  and  cannot  be  purchased  and 
sold  to  so  good  an  advantage.  The  fact 
is,  the  Holstein  is  not  yet  regarded  as 
one  of  the  general-purpose  breeds,  ex¬ 
cepting  by  its  most  partisan  breeders. 

B.  H.  S.  also  refers  to  Durhams,  mean¬ 
ing  Short-horns,  and  says  they  “seem  to 
cross  well  with  small  breeds  like  Jer¬ 
seys  or  Devons  here.  Is  this  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  breeders  in  other  sections?”  In 
my  judgment,  it  would  be  fully  as  un¬ 
wise  to  cross  Short-horns  and  Jerseys  as 
Holsteins  and  Jerseys,  and  for  exactly 
toe  same  reason.  They  are  almost  ex¬ 
tremes  in  size,  and  represent  different 
purposes  and  types.  The  Short-horn 
and  Devon,  however,  should  mate  well. 
While  the  latter  is  somewhat  smaller, 
there  is  much  in  the  breed  that  should 
harmonize  with  Short-horn  blood,  so  far 
as  we  can  ordinarily  expect  harmony  in 
crossing.  Good  specimens  of  each  may 
be  found  in  the  true  beef  type,  or  in  the 
general-purpose  class,  and  when  two 
animals  of  the  sam  type  are  mated  not 
Had  returns  should  be  looked  for. 

Injurious  Effects  from  Dishorning. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  Virginia 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  thinks  that  his 
cattle  have  been  injured  by  dishorning 
it  is  appropriate  to  devote  a  few  words 
to  this  subject.  The  dishorning  of  cat¬ 
tle  has  become  a  widespread  practice. 
A  large  per  cent  of  the  feeders  of  the 
West  are  dishorned,  if  one  is  to  judge 
from  what  is  seen  in  the  markets.  In 
ray  visits  among  the  farmers  I  find  many 
herds  of  cattle  that  are  dishorned  and 
are  used  as  breeders.  Very  generally  the 
comments  are  favorable  to  the  practice. 
Not  only  are  horns  being  sawed  off  and 
budding  horns  destroyed  by  acid  or  caus¬ 
tic  potash,  but  polled  cattle  are  coming 
into  constantly  growing  favor  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  the  West 
generally.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  see 
or  hear  any  statements  to-day  unfavor¬ 
able  to  dishorning.  Probably  not  over 
one  man  in  200  breeding  grade  or  com¬ 
mon  stock  would  comment  unfavorably 
on  the  practice.  Consequently,  it  is  a 
question  open  for  serious  consideration, 
if  our  Virginia  friend’s  unsatisfactory 
experience  is  not  due  to  other  causes. 
Short  necks,  clumsy  and  sluggish  ani¬ 


mals,  and  poor  feeders  may  be  inherited 
from  other  things  than  dishorned  stock. 
This  would  hardly  be  called  evidence. 
These  faults  are  common  among  horned 
cattle,  so  why  should  It  be  ascribed  to 
the  dishorning?  Is  our  friend  sure  that 
his  troubles  do  not  crop  out  from  ances¬ 
tors  beyond  his  memory,  in  which  these 
defective  qualities  were  present?  I  in¬ 
cline  to  the  belief  that  this  is  the  true 
cause.  If  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
feels  that  he  has  good  evidence  to  show 
that  dishorning  has  injured  his  stock  in 
their  breeding  qualities  he  would  confer 
a  favor  by  reporting  the  same  to  this 
journal. 

Temperament  of  Ayrshire  Cattle. 

A  New  Yorker  wishes  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  Ayrshire  cattle  are  naturally  unruly. 
The  writer  has  been  about  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  among  the  cattle,  and  was 
never  impressed  at  any  time  with  the 
fact  that  Ayrshires  were  other  than  of 
good  temper.  In  my  younger  days  I 
worked  in  a  large  herd  of  Ayrshires, 
feeding  and  caring  for  them,  and  I  do 
not  recall  that  the  temperaments  I  there 
dealt  with  were  disagreeable  or  unruly 
in  any  sense  unusual  to  other  breeds. 
The  Scotch  are  proverbially  gentle  to 
their  beasts  and  are  a  kindly  people,  so 
that  the  conditions  in  the  native  home 
of  this  breed  would  especially  favor  the 
development  of  the  quiet  temperament. 

c.  s.  PLUMB. 


Farmer’s  Garments 


made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  56, 

67  or  58,  in  stripes— or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key¬ 
stone  goods,  send  his  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

TBADB  M  AIK  KKGXSTXHKD. 


■STEEL  CLAD  ST  PNC  BOAT 

'ht/z/rr re/e a*aascm£S  ret*,  a*/c 


pat'o  AuG.aoia  leas 


The  Farmers  HANDY  WAGON 
Company, 

SAGINAW,  Mich. 

are  makers  of 

Low-Down 
Wide-Tire 


FARM 

TRUCKS.  „/co 

METAL 
WHEELS  M 

Old  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Circulars  Free. 


Eree  wagons  forL4444; 
Q2110;  U100;  A  A  100; 
K2503;  TS9Q0 :  F5285. 


Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  vou  want 
a  low  down  Handy  >Vagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec¬ 
tric  Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag- 

-  gered  spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 

loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue.  Itis  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88* Quincy,  Ilia. 
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No.  3076  Buggy 
Price  $47.55 
Shipment  from  C  but 


V 


No.  240 
.Single  strap  harness 
Price  #8.80 


To  Every 

Owner  of  a  Horse 

Our  system  of  selling  carriages  and  harness  direct  from 
the  factory  should  interest  every  owner  of  a  horse.  It 
means  not  only  a  substantial  saving,  but  a  greater  assortment 
to  select  from  and  the  guarantee  of  a  high  grade  vehicle. 

We  Sell  Carriages 
at  Factory  Cost 

with  only  a  slight  profit  added.  This  system  is  saving  thousands  of 
dollars  for  horse  owners  in  every  part  of  the  country.  It  will  save 
money  for  you.  Instead  of  two  profits  going  into  the  jobbers  and 
dealers  pockets,  they  will  go  into  yours.  We  give  a  positive  guarantee 
with  each  purchase  that  if  the  carriage  does  not  suit,  you  can  return  it 
to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  also  sell  harness 
robes,  etc.,  direct  from  the  fac-  J  Address 

tory  under  the  same  guarantee. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue  The  COLUMBUS 

containing  full  particu-  CARRIAGE  A 

lars  with  illustrations.  ^  HARNESS  CO. 

Columbus,  O. 

P.  O.  Box  772. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
P.  O.  Box  54. 


No.  1054 


W rite  to 
nearest  office. 


r Canopy  topcarriage.  Price  $}M>. HO.  Shipment  from  Columbus 


'One  Swallow Maketh  Not  a  Summer 


\<i 


but  one  of  our  elegant  buggies  makes  a  summer  de¬ 
lightful.  You  can  buy  one  direct  from  us,  saving  deal¬ 
er’s  and  jobber’s  profit  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent  and  have 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL, 

to  find  whether  it  is  what  you  want  and 
a  bargain.  Isn’t  that  fair?‘We  manufac¬ 
ture  every  vehicle  we  offer  in  our  own 
factory  or  we  could  not  afford  to  do  this. 

Write  at  once  for  our  22nd  annual  cata¬ 
log.  Full  of  buggy  and  harness  bargains. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 

Pioneers  of  the  Free  Trial  Plan, 

I  Station  K  Kalamazoo,  Mich 


TAKE  THE  “SHORT  CUT” 


Better 
than  your 
dealer 
will  sell 
you  for 
$100.00 


Pi 


\a  buying  vehicles,  and  cut  out  the  agent*’  eommi**lon*,  tru  v  elin«r  men’*  *ulur  le*  and 
expense*  and  dealers’  and  middlemen’*  profit*.  You  have  all  ot  these  expenses  to  pay  in  added 
price,  everv  time  you  buy  in  any  other  way  than  we  propose  here.  We  sell  vehicles  of  all  kinds  only 

,  direct  from,  factory  to  user  at  wholesale  prices. 

>V  e  nave  no  agents,^  no  traveling  men,  and  no  dealer  handles  our  goods.  W  e  save  you  this  added  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  low  price  at  which  we  sell  you  direct.  Here  is  one  of  many  instances.  See  cut.  Tht* 
Splendid,  Comfortable,  Styliali,  Long:  Wear,  Top  Buggy,  lor  only 
$55.80 — Good  tiMdcalers  and  other*  would  a*k  you  $100.00  for. 
Iinui  IT  IQ  UinC  'lhe  gear,  which  is  the  real  foundation  ot  a  buggy,  is  a* 

nUH  II  lv  IflAUlLl  follows :  15-16  inch,  refined  steel,  “lrng  distance  ’  axles ; 
best  white  hickory  axle  beds,  double  full  length  reach,  mortised  through  head  block,  and 
ironed  full  length — unusually  strong.  New  Halley  Loop*  to  carry  body.  Openrub- 
ber  head  springs,  easy  and  noiseless.  Brewster  fifth  wheel.  Wheels  with  Sarven  patent, 
shell  band  or  compressed  band  hubs ;  %*,%  or  1  inch  oval  steel  tires;  all  wood,  of  best sec- 
^ J ^  '  1 — ^  ond  growth  hickory.  Hickory  shafts  with  quick  Bhift,  anti-rattler  coupling,  points  covered 

S(J  in.  with- eather.  Piano  body,  20,  22  or  24  in.  wide  by  65  in.  long.  Wide,  deep,  roomy  seat,  with  high  comfortable  back.  Top  has  3  or  4 
bows,  according  to  order.  Bow  sockets  and  prop  nuts  patent  leather  covered.  Cushions  ami  back  upholstered  in  18  oz. all-wool  broadcloth, 
equipped  with  genuine  steel  wire,  coil  springs, and  stuffed  with  hair.  High,  strong,  padded  dash, covered  wlthgenuine  patent  leather,  and 
with  hand  holes.  Body  painted  velvet  black,  plain  or  striped.  Gear  is  painted  Brewster  green.  New  York  red, or  any  other  color  as  ordered. 

OUR  LARGE  NEW  VEHICLE  CATALOG  contamsevery  kind  and  variety  of  vehicle  you  could  possibly  want.  It 
gives  correct  cuts,  snowing  just  how  the  vehicle  looks,  and  full  description  as  to  how  they  are  made.  The  price  is  given  in  plain  figures  In 
every  instance.  We  ship  every  vehicle  listed  in  our  catalogue,  subject  to  your  examination  and  approval.  Weguarartee  every  job  for 
two  years.  The  book  also  contains  a  full  line  of  harness  adapted  to  anyuse.  We  mull  It  free  to  ull  Inquirers*  Write  for  it  to-day. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  62  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICACO,  ILLINOIS. 


BEFORE  BUYING  SffSSrsir 

ANEW  HARNESS  alogue  glv- 

— — — ■  lng  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  0wego,N.Y. 


BUGGIES  a  harness 


This  850 
TOP  HKiOY 


?0U  CAN  BUY  OF  US  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

W^vL-i  i  i  "7i  1  aetOMS—Snrreys~W  All  Kinds  of  HARNESS 

a,”1;®011  U3re.ct  to  you  a  vehicle  or  harness  as  cheap  as  dealers 
*.r  K°°ds  in  car-load  lots.  Don't  pay  profits  to  middlemen. 
uur  w°rkts  all  high-grade,  correct  style,  and  elegantly  finished. 

Showing  largest  line 
Vehieles&ll  aniens  at 

—  ■  - - - - - - -  Lowest  Prices  In  L’.S. 

All  \\  ork  Guaranteed  and  Shipped  on  Approval. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  M’F’G.  CO. 

232  So.  Deeplalnes  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Send 

For 


wvrais  an  nign-grade,  correct  style,  anc 

FREE  CATALOGUE 


PUMPS 
WATER — 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 
BUTTER- 

— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

it  is  a  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 

igo  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
Cincinnati 
Detroit 
Louisville 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 

COi'p.ny 


Chicago 


Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


NOW  FOR  THE  NEW  SEASON. 

Since  a  satisfied  customer  is  the  best  advertisement  we  could  have,  we 
propose  to  satisfy  everyone  that  our 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

are  the  best  made,  and  will  ship  anywhere  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial.  Take 
it  home,  hitch  to  it,  use  it,  and  pay  for  it  when  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
a  bargain.  We  would  not  dare  do  this,  if  we  did  not  know  that  every¬ 
thing  we  make  would  prove  satisfactory.  If  you  do  not  think  they  are 
the  best,  after  a  fair  trial  send  them  back.  We  won’t  quarrel  with  you. 
Our  new  catalogue  fully  explains  this  plan  and  shows  our  full  line  of 
vehicles  and  harness;  it  is  free. 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co,,  Station  39»  Cincinnati,  O. 
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NEW-YORKER. 


THE  KING  SYSTEM  OF  BARN  VEN¬ 
TILATION. 

Pure  Air  for  Barn  Stock. 

Part  II. 

Arrangement  of  Flues. — Whether  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  outlet  flues 
evenly  distributed  I  am  somewhat  in 
doubt.  We  built  with  the  idea  in  mind 
that  a  flue  would  only  do  its  work  for  a 
certain  distance,  about  20  to  25  feet,  but 
while  I  have  no  experience  otherwise,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  stable 
is  only  free  from  cracks  and  air  pas¬ 
sages,  so  that  air  currents  are  under  con¬ 
trol,  it  will  make  no  difference  where  the 
flues  are  located.  If  the  draft  is  good 
and  constantly  working,  and  the  intake 
tubes  are  in  order,  it  will  be  an  impossi¬ 
bility  to  prevent  a  constant  change  of 
air.  A  safe  working  rule  will  be  a  flue 
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equivalent  of  one  foot  square  to  each  five 
cows.  The  reader  will  readily  see  that 
the  flues  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  animals,  and  not  to  the  size 
of  the  room.  It  is  the  animal  that  causes 
the  need  for  air  changes.  If  we  have 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  and  two 
cows  in  it,  we  shall  require  twice  the 
flue  space;  in  other  words,  two  cows  will 
demand  twice  the  fresh  air  that  one 
could  use. 

Flue  Construction. — It  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  construct  a  flue  containing  less 
than  two  square  feet  of  area.  This  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  a  very  large 
flue  will  give  better  results;  a  flue  might 
be  so  large  that  a  double  current  would 
form  because  not  enough  air  would  be 
admitted  into  the  room  to  supply  it.  The 
objective  point  in  a  square  or  round  me¬ 
dium-sized  flue  is  to  reduce  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  radiating  surface  to  the  volume 
of  air.  A  flue  1x2  feet  would  contain 
two  square  feet  of  area,  and  would  be 
six  feet  in  circumference.  A  flue  six 
inches  by  four  feet  would  contain  the 
same  area,  but  would  have  a  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  nine  feet,  or  one-half  more  radi¬ 
ating  surface.  Of  course  this  might  be 
done,  but  a  most  careful  insulation 
would  be  necessary,  or  such  heat  radia¬ 
tion  would  follow  that  the  air  current 
would  cool  to  the  condensing  point  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  flue, 

Diagram  Suggestions. — One  form  of 
outlet  flues,  c  c  c,  is  found  in  Fig.  76, 
built  each  side  of  the  barn,  uniting  in 
one  common  center.  Other  forms  better 
suited  to  the  building  may  be  adopted. 
Greater  convenience  and  economy 
might  result  if  the  flues  were  built  from 
the  floor  directly  up  through  the  center 
of  the  barn,  passing  out  at  the  ridge,  or 
if  the  building  was  not  too  long,  say  50 
to  60  feet,  they  could  be  placed  at  each 
end.  I  would  advise  carrying  them  in¬ 
side  the  roof  in  order  to  get  the  insula¬ 
tion  from  cold  air  that  the  barn  pro¬ 
vides.  If  they  will  be  in  the  way,  out¬ 
side  construction  may  be  advised,  not 
losing  sight  of  thorough  insulation.  The 
expense  of  such  flues  will  be  double 
those  made  inside.  At  A,  Fig.  76,  a 
damper  must  be  placed  in  order  to  con¬ 
trol  the  volume  of  air  passing  out,  which 
is  greater  when  the  weather  is  cold  and 
wind  pressure  is  strong.  At  B  are  open¬ 
ings  near  the  ceiling  to  be  used  when 
wind  pressure  is  light,  or  temperatures 
comparatively  high.  I  have  not  seen  a 
time  when  circulation  was  not  active 
from  the  openings  at  B.  If  these  are  not 
used  when  circulation  is  slow,  condensa¬ 
tion  will  take  place  in  the  stable.  That 
portion  of  the  flue  passing  through  the 
roof  must  have  an  area  equivalent  to 
both  of  the  side  flues,  and  covered  with 
a  cap.  The  air  passing  rapidly  under 
this  covering,  put  on  about  one  foot 
above  the  top,  will  materially  increase 
the  draft  or  circulation  from  below.  Fig. 
77  represents  the  intake  flues.  They  ap¬ 


pear  large  and  cumbersome  in  the  cut. 
This  was  done  that  there  might  be  no 
mistake  in  the  form.  Here  they  appear 
as  large  as  the  flues  in  Fig.  76.  They 
also  appear  set  out  a  distance  from  the 
wall.  They  can  be  put  into  the  wall  or 
close  to  it,  as  desired.  They  also  appear 
close  to  the  sill  or  floor.  When  more 
convenient  a  four  or  five-foot  flue  will 
answer  quite  as  well.  If  the  builder  will 
only  understand  the  theory  that  these 
flues  must  be  long  enough  so  that  the 
air  will  have  a  chance  to  warm  a  few 
degrees  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
stable  air,  and  that  the  volume  of  air 
admitted,  or  the  rapidity  of  circulation, 
will  be  in  this  proportion,  he  will  have 
solved  the  whole  question.  We  might 
cut  a  hole  directly  through  the  side  wall 
near  the  ceiling  if  we  could  depend  upon 
it  always  to  work  the  right  way.  On 
the  contrary,  much  of  the  time,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  changing  wind  pressure,  these 
openings  will  act  as  outlet  flues,  thus  de¬ 
feating  the  end  desired. 

Further  Principles. — In  order  that 
the  distribution  of  cold  air  may  be  uni¬ 
form  these  flues  must  be  small,  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  room.  Air  currents 
will  then  form,  from  all  parts  of  the 
room,  not  permitting  stagnant  air,  which 
means  foul  air  and  condensation.  This 
cold  air  being  heavier  is  at  once  preci¬ 
pitated  to  the  floor,  aiding  in  forcing 
the  foul  air  out.  Coming  in  through 
these  small  openings  a  cold  air  draft  is 
prevented;  and  so  all  danger  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  taking  cold  is  removed.  If  the  open¬ 
ings  were  large,  cold  air  currents  would 
at  once  form,  endangering  the  health  of 
the  cows.  At  the  same  time  this  cold 
air,  entering  at  one  or  two  convenient 
points,  would  not  become  intermixed 
with  air  already  in  the  room;  hence,  a 
constant  and  gradual  change  could  not 
take  place.  A  damper  is  needed,  and  it 
is  found  at  E,  Fig.  77.  It  will  make  no 
difference  where  it  is  placed.  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  give  a  rule  for  the  ratio  of  small 
flues  to  large  ones.  Theoretically,  we 
must  admit  the  same  volume  of  air  that 
we  take  out,  but  more  or  less  air  will 


find  its  way  into  the  room  around  doors 
and  windows,  or  possibly  in  many  barns 
more  than  one-half  the  fresh  air  will 
push  its  way  in.  Again,  a  building  may 
be  located  so  that  wind  pressure  will  in¬ 
crease  the  air  currents,  and  perhaps  dou¬ 
ble  the  volume  passing  through  a  three- 
inch  flue.  All  these  natural  and  artifi¬ 
cial  agencies  exert  an  influence,  and  no 
amount  of  calculation  will  entirely  free 
one  from  the  necessity  of  studying  them. 
Here  is  a  ventilating  system  that  venti¬ 
lates.  The  flues  will  never  be  found 
wrong  end  up  if  the  precautions  herein 
mentioned  are  followed,  and  the  theory 
understood  at  the  beginning.  Anyone 
wishing  more  detailed  information  will 
do  well  to  get  Prof.  King’s  work  on  Agri¬ 
cultural  Physics,  a  book  that  every  farm¬ 
er  should  have.  H.  e.  cook. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 


Die. safest.  Rest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
e  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
:moves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
d  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTKRV 
K  FI  KING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Ice  *  1 . 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
1  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

IK  LAWRENCE- WILLI  A  MS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 


to  make 


Do  You 
Want 
Money 

from  your 
Cows? 

If  so,  run 
their  milk 
through 
an 

Empire 

,Crea-m  Separator. 

It  doesn’t  come  out  in  the 
form  of  dollars,  but  it  comes 
in  such  form  as  can  be  turned 
into  dollars  with  the  least 
trouble  in  the  shortest  time. 

The  Empire  has  the  lightest 
howl,  the  fewest  parts,  turns 
easier  and  gives  better  A  es 

satisfaction  than  any  Cj, 

other  separator. 

Intakes  a  few  dollars  to  buy  f  .* 


an  Empire,  but  after 
you  have  it,  it  does  not 
require  dollars  to 
keep  it  running, 
and  it.  pays  for 
itself  in  a  few 
months. 

Send  for  our 
Cow-sense  book. 

V.  S.  Butter 
Extractor  Co., 
Bloomfield, 

N.  J. 


WHY  dom  DO  IT? 

Why  buy  Linseed,  Cotton  seed,  Bran,  or  Gluten 
meal  V)  DATF I N  necessary  to  balance  the 
to  get  ■  K  VI  till  feeding  rations.  Better 
save  that  money  by  growing  protein  on  your  own 
farm.  How?  Ask 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

Fifty  Dollars  for  a  High  Grade  Sharpies  Separ¬ 
ator  is  Taking  Them  Off  Like  Hot  Cakes. 

The  Buttercup  is  a  beautif  u  1  separator 
of  the  Tubular  type,  handling  175  lbs 
of  milk  per  hour 
to  perfection.  Its 
bowl  is  a  plain 
tube  only  2  inches 
in  diameter  and 
weighs  a  couple 
of  pounds.  Even 
a  small  pan  of 
•  milk  can  ne  put 
through  profita¬ 
bly  and  washing 
up  will  require 
but  two  or  three 
minutes.  We  or¬ 
iginally  thought 
to  name  it  the 
“Finger  Separator.”  it  turned  so  eas¬ 
ily  with  one  finger.  It  does  its  work 
perfectly,  giving  thick  or  thin  cream, 
of  smooth,  velvety  character,  finest 
for  table  use  or  butter  making. 

Tubular  Hund  Separators  and  Steam 
Driven  Separators  for  large  dairies  are 
the  delight  of  every  user,  they  require  so 
little  power,  skim  so  clean,  and  are  so  sim¬ 
ple,  easily  washed  and  kep  tin  order.  W e 
warrant  them  to  give  enough  more  butter 
from  the  same  milk  than  any  other  separ¬ 
ator, to  pay  over  6%  interest  on  their  whole 
first  cost.  A  free  trial  to  every  one.  Book, 
“Business Dairying, ”&catalog  No.  163  free. 
Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Superior  Cream  Extractor. 

Does  not  mix  water  with  the  milk ; 
separates  ALL  the  cream  in  the 
shortest  possible  time;  saves  the 
labor  of  turning  a  crank  or  of  wash¬ 
ing  pans;  does  the  work  of  a  centrif¬ 
ugal  machine  with  one-half  the 
trouble  and  one-tenth  the  expense; 
In  short,  it  Isthe  cheapest,  most  prac- 
.  tlcal  skimming  device  on  the  market, 
fSand  remember  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Write  us  for  descriptive  matter  and 
price  list.  SUPERIOR  FENCE  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  184  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Barns 


of  Plank  save  Timber  and  cash.  Best 
cheapest,  strongest;  4,000  In  use.  Book 
for  stamp.  SHAWVKK  BROS.,  Bellefontaine.Ohlo. 


>  OUR  ADVANCE.  AGENT 

Double  Board  Hardened  Steel  Plow,  hard  as  glass  all  over.  ^  |  ■  £ 

The  best  plow  on  earth  at  any  price.  14  in.^io.so 

We  have  other  16  inch  plows  for  $10.00.  Guaranteed  to 
scour  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  Big  free  Catalog 
of  Buggies  ut  Old  Prices;  Steel  Range  $24; 
Disc  Harrows  $18;Sulky  and  Gang  Plows, 
Listers,  Lever  Harrows,  Hancock  Dise 
Plows.  lOOO  other  things.  Ail  bargains* 

Castor-Coulter  HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO..  Box  81  Alton,  III. 
with  Plow  r  Thc  only  Plow  Factory  in  the  United  States  & 
$1.50  extra.  _  _  _  selling  direct  to  the  fanner 


The  Side  Delivery 
Automatic  Windrower 
and  Clover  Buncher. 

Will  save  its  cost  many  times. 
Bunches  or  windrows  behind  the 
mower.  Fits  any  mower.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it  or  write  us. 

The  Side  Delivery  Buncher  Co., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Machines  in  Use. 


Ten  Times  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 


The  Standard  of  All  That’s  Best  in  Dairying 
in  Every  Country  in  the  World. 


That’s  the  History  of  the 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Send  for  new  u20th  Century ”  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 

I  102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.  74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 
103  &  105  Mission  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 


NEW  YORK. 


S27  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue 
WINNIPEG. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  MULES. 

Mules  are  the  most  profitable  animal 
a  farmer  can  raise,  because  they  can  be 
raised  on  one-half  or  less  feed  than  a 
liorse,  and  will  go  into  market  earlier. 
There  is  always  a  demand  and  a  market 
for  mules  from  four  months  old  on. 
There  is  nothing  that  has  so  bright  a 
future  for  profitable  breeding  at  present 
as  the  mule.  Anyone  who  has  had  mules 
knows  that  there  has  not  been  a  period 
during  all  our  recent  hard  times  but 
what  he  could  have  sold  them  for  a  good 
price,  mules  being  almost  a  legal  tender. 
Taking  the  reports  given  in  the  year 
book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
giving  the  average  value  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  20 
years,  we  find  the  value  of  mules  to  be 
from  15  to  33  per  cent  higher  than  horses 
during  the  entire  period,  and  at  no  time 
has  the  average  value  of  mules  been  less 
than  the  horses.  Taking  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  raising  the  mule,  together 
with  the  higher  value  of  the  animal,  and 
the  reader  will  find  the  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  mule  is  agreeably  surpris¬ 
ing.  The  demand  for  mules  exceeds  the 
production  by  about  100  per  cent,  while 
we  are  producing  about  five  times  as 
many  horses  as  there  is  a  market  for. 
Hence,  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  favor 
of  the  mule  will  be  greater  in  the  next 
20  years  than  in  the  past. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  raise  mules,  as  there 
will  always  be  a  good  demand  for  them, 
and  at  good  prices.  Good  mule  teams 
have  sold  the  past  season  for  $450  to 
$550  per  team,  and  still  the  demand  and 
prices  are  increasing  all  the  time.  They 
are  easy  to  raise,  easy  to  handle  and  easy 
to  sell.  Mules  are  kind  and  gentle,  and 
take  to  kind  treatment.  They  are  very 
docile,  and  when  taught  anything  will 
always  remember  it.  They  can  always 
be  relied  on,  as  they  are  very  hardy,  and 
are  seldom  sick,  lame  or  blemished,  and 
when  properly  handled  and  broken  make 
some  of  the  most  trusty  and  reliable 
beasts  of  burden  one  can  have.  A  mule 
team  can  always  be  relied  on,  as  no 
other  animal  so  quickly  recovers  from 
labor  and  fatigue.  This  is  why  they  are 
so  useful  in  time  of  war,  or  in  time  of 
peace.  The  mule  is  growing  in  favor 
every  year,  and  is  being  used  over  a 
larger  range  of  territory  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  No  climate  is  too  severe  for  them; 
nothing  was  ever  so  good  as  mules  for 
the  uses  of  this  country.  They  will  live 
longer,  eat  less  and  above  all  things  are 
better  constituted  for  the  labor  of  the 
country  than  any  other  animal  could 
possibly  be.  Their  strength,  patience, 
endurance  of  privation  and  hardship, 
slender  pasturage,  exposure,  in  short  all 
the  ills  to  which  animals  are  subjected 
give  mules  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
farming  States.  J.  baker. 

Lawrence,  Ind. 

HOW  TO  SCALD  HOGS. 

We  butcher  a  few  hogs  every  year. 
Sometimes  we  get  a  good  scald,  sometimes 
it  is  nearer  something  else,  and  we  have 
to  shave  the  pig.  Can  you  find  out  what 
is  the  proper  temperature  for  water  to  get 
a  good  scald,  and  how  long  the  hog  should 
remain  in  the  water?  G.  m. 

At  this  packing  house  pigs  are  scald¬ 
ed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  150  de¬ 
grees,  and  each  remains  in  the  water 
three-fourths  of  a  minute.  This  enables 
us  to  get  the  bristles  off  the  pig  without 
the  necessity  of  shaving,  and  seems  to 
give  the  best  possible  results. 

ARMOUR  PACKING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

We  butcher  a  few  hogs  each  year,  and 
have  found  that  one-twelfth  cold  well 
or  spring  water  added  to  boiling  water 
will  reduce  same  to  a  temperature  for 
scalding  well.  The  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  to  scald  depends  somewhat  on 
the  hog’s  coat,  and  is  best  determined 
by  trying  an  ear  or  leg.  As  soon  as  the 
hair  on  the  legs  and  ears  slips  easily 
the  hog  should  be  removed  from  the 
water.  We  have  never  used  a  ther¬ 
mometer  to  get  the  right  temperature. 

Hutton,  Minn.  j.  h.  duxbury. 


We  do  not  use  a  thermometer  our¬ 
selves,  but  some  of  our  friends  use  It 
and  heat  the  water  till  it  is  150  degrees, 
being  careful  not  to  get  it  much  over 
that,  for  it  causes  the  hair  to  stick.  We 
have  six  pails  of  boiling  water  and  one 
pail  of  cold  water,  it  taking  about  seven 
pails  to  fill  the  scalding  tub.  Scald  pig 
till  the  hair  starts  easily.  Some  pigs 
will  scald  more  easily  than  others;  a 
young  pig  easier  than  an  older  one.  The 
red  hogs  seem  to  be  harder  than  the 
other  breeds.  N.  p.  clark. 

Medina,  O. 

The  water  for  scalding  hogs  should  be 
180  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  hog  may 
be  lowered  into  the  scalding  vat  either 
with  a  noose  in  a  chain  about  the  leg  of 
the  hog,  or  with  the  hog  hook.  The  hog 
should  be  entirely  immersed,  moving  it 
occasionallj  to  be  sure  that  the  water 
touches  every  part,  and  then  lifted  from 
the  water  when  the  bristles  start  easily. 
If  it  is  found  that  small  portions  of  the 
hair  are  obstinate,  cover  well  with  some 
of  the  hair  that  has  been  removed  and 
dip  on  some  of  the  scalding  water. 

Illinois.  HERBERT  W.  MUMFORD. 


Stone  Wall  for  Silo. 

As  to  that  partly  underground  silo — 
page  196 — I  should  say  without  hesita¬ 
tion  build  the  wall  up  to  the  ground 
level  and  set  the  22  feet  of  staves  there¬ 
on.  This  wall,  all  under  ground  and 
protected  by  the  soil,  need  not  be  ex¬ 
pensive,  facing  the  inside  to  receive  a 
coat  of  hydraulic  cement.  The  silage 
will  keep  all  right  against  this  plastered 
wall.  If  the  builder  considers  eight  feet 
too  high  to  lift  silage,  a  door  may  be 
put  through  the  stone  wall;  a  wooden 
jamb  set  into  the  wall,  fitted  to  receive 
a  plank  door.  That  may  be  done  with¬ 
out  fear  of  loss  of  silage.  Set  the  staves 
before  plastering  the  wall,  so  that  the 
inside  of  both  staves  and  wall  will  be 
perpendicular  and  smooth,  leaving  no 
chance  for  air.  Then  construct  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  stave  portion  of  the  silo 
as  though  the  staves  were  placed  direct¬ 
ly  upon  the  ground  or  ground  wall.  A 
permanent  job  will  result  with  but  small 
added  cost.  h.  e.  c. 


HILL  AND  DIG  POTATOES 


with  our  Improved  Hiller  and  Digger,  and  do  it 
easier,  quicker,  and  better  than  witli  any  other  im¬ 
plement.  In  use  15  years.  With  digger  attachment 
you  have  two  implements  for  the  price  of 
one.  Hiller  with  wheel !! iS-Sli.  Hil¬ 
ler  andDigger  attachment,  S7.7G. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS,  Sent  on 

226  Wells  St..  approval.  Hun- 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  dre<ls 


ot  test! 
monials 


Corn  Planting 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  depends  upon  It.  For  all  purposes, 
in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 
ground  nothing  equals  the 

SPANGLER 

CORH  PLANTER. 


It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  insures  the  crop.  You 
know  when  it  is  working ;  you  can  see  the  corn  on  its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertilizer 
attachment.  New  device  for  sowing  peas,  beans,  ensi¬ 
lage,  corn,  etc.  We  also  make  the  famous  Spangler  Low- 
Down  Drain  and  Fertilizer  Drill.  Write  for  catalog  and  circ. 


SPANGLER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  505Quaen  St.,  York,  Pa. 


WHY  THEY  COMPARE. 


When  an  agent  doesn’t  handle  what  you  ask  for 
he  will  say  that  what  he  has  is  “just  as 
good."  Other  makes  are  frequent¬ 
ly  com  pared  with  the 

KRAUS  ZV  CULTIVATOR. 

That  is  complimentary.  We  like  it.  It  means  that 
the  Kraus  is  the  standard  and  that  you  will  be 
wise  if  you  pin  your  faith  to  it.  It  is  high  wheeled, 
light  draft,  perfectly  balanced,  simply  construct¬ 
ed,  easily  operated.  Any  boy  can  work  it. 
Shovels  adjust  for  wide  or  narrow  rows,  depth 
and  angle.  Ingenious  in  dodging  plants  or  ob¬ 
structions.  Wheels  and  shovels  instantly  thrown 
to  right  or  left  by  foot  levers.  A  perfect  hillside 
worker.  Four,  six  or  eight  beam-pin,  spring  hoe 
or  spring  tooth.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  D,  AKRON.  OHIO. 


kk 


FUMA 


ff  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceeding  small.”  80  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

. ,1Fuma  Garbon  Bisulphide”."^" 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Xan,  N.  Y 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


Cures  all  species  of  lame¬ 
ness,  curbs,  splints,  con¬ 
tracted  cord,  thrush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper, founder, pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.  Satisfaction 
or  money 
refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 


TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
^bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page 
book, “Veterinary  Experience”  FREE- 


Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mm. 


Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  gennlno  but  Tattle’s, 
Avoid  all  blisters :  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any 


Newton’s  Heave,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure. 
A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  $1  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid. 
Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co. 

(  y  )  Toledo,  Ohio. 


DOLLARS  or  DIMES 

Which  Do  You  Prefer? 


It  is  hut  slight,  exaggeration  to  say 

SUCCESS  Si;  WEEDER 

and  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting 
crops,  will  cause  your  farm  to  produce  dollars  where 
you  are  now  getting  dimes.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
dimes,  all  right,  hut  of  course  you  prefer  dollars. 

CAUTION.— The  fiat  tooth  in  our  Weedens  pat¬ 
ented.  All  other  flat  tooth  weeders  are  infringe¬ 
ments  on  our  patent.  Selling  or  using  them  is  unsafe. 

We  now  have  suit  pending  in  United  States  Court 
against  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.  of  York,  Pa. 

Ask  your  denier  for  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder 
andinslst  on  having  it.  I  f  he  will  not  get  it  for  you  we 
will  sell  you  one.'  Full  information  for  the  asking. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


THE 

Green  Mountain 

SILO 

CATALOG 

Is  a  32-page  book,  print¬ 
ed  on  good  paper  and 
lias  25  half-tone  cuts. 

IT  CONTAINS 

8  pages  on  the  “Advant¬ 
ages  of  Feeding  Silage,” 
12  pages  on  “Silo  Con¬ 
struction,”  12  pages  of 
testimonials,  etc. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  MILK 
PRODUCER,  YOU 
SHOULD  READ  IT. 

SENT  FREE  ON  RE¬ 
QUEST. 


MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  GO., 

Agents  Wanted.  |  Rutland,  Vermont. 


98  CHICAGO  CLIPPER 

Price 


CLIP 

YOUR 
HORSES 

In  the  spring.  They  feel  better,  look  better,  work 
better,  and  are  less  liable  to  catch  cold.  Don’t  let 
your  horses  stand  in  the  barn  all  night  with  a  heavy 
damp  coat  of  hair  on.  It  weakens  them  and  they  lose 
flesh.  If  clipped  they  dry  out  quickly,  gain  fleRh  and 
can  be  groomed  in  >.th  the  time.  Horses  can  be  clipped 
in  30  minutes  with  our  machine.  Send  for  Catalogue  H. 

CHICACO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO., 

143  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


FISTULA  AHD  POLL  EVIL 

Flemlng^Edstnh^m^Pol^vl^n^l  Cured 

is  a  new,  scientific  A  certain  remedy.  I .  .  r  i 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS.  I  111  15  tO 

Write  today  for  Important  circular  No.  441  ■  nn  i>_ 

FLEMING  BR08.,  Chemists,  I  UU  UajS 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  [ _ 


Breeders’  Directory 


Six  Choice,  Pure  Jerseys,  13  months 

to  ti  years,  bred  to  Henry  D.  Pogls.  Dot  for  $300. 

S.  J.  EMERSON,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


You  Can’t  Afford  a  Grade  Bull 

when  I  will  sell  you  a  Registered  Jersey 
Bull  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ida’s  Stoke 
Pogis  or  Exile  stock. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  FAMILY  COW 

Is  one  that  gives  a  large  flow  of  rich  milk,  and  gives 
it  for  a  long  time.  Hickory  Hill  Farm  makes  a 
specialty  of  raising  “Family  Cows”.  They  are  also 
good  to  build  up  a  dairy.  All  high-class  registered 
Jerseys.  J  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolvllle,  N.  Y. 


123  HOLSTEINS t'S. 

DBLLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Cnr  QqIq— pgrkbred  holstein-friesians. 

rul  odlc  Bargains  in  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


nogistcrcd  iLyrsliiros 

Can  furnish  young  animals  of  either  sex  from  first- 
class  milkers  at  reasonable  prices.  Correspondence 
solicited.  MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM,  Cherry 
Creek,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Farm  Berk  shires. — Young1  sows, 

safe  in  pig.  Fall  pigs,  both  sexes,  all  first  cla 

M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENliAM,  Le  Roy,  Ohio. 


tteg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  llosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


AlIfSflD  A  cn  ATC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
niYUUlIJI  QUA  I  9  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  olr.  H.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


FOR  SALE— Five  young  PFROIIERON 

Stallion,  Ramoz  2d,  Registered  No.  20808.  5  years 
old,  weight  1000;  sound  and  all  right;  sure  sire.  In 
fine  condition;  fine  action.  A  bargain.  Address 
J.  It.  BEUCHLElt,  Leesburg,  Va. 


Collie  Pups 


—Spayed  Females.  Circulars. 
DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 


SILAS 


The  Dana  Ear  Labels 

are  always  clean  and  readable. 
Do  not  make  the  ear  sore,  will  not 
pullout  orgetlost.  Stamped  with 
owner’s  name,  address  and  herd 
or  registry  numbers.  Isupply40  rec¬ 
ord  associations  with  official  labels. 
Thousands  of  practical  farmers,  vet¬ 
erinarians  and  breeders  use  my  labels 
exclusively.  Sample  Free. 
Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  terms. 
.H.Dana,  74  Main  Si., W. Lebanon,  N.H 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening. 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjusting:  Swlug 

Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  niust’d 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N  Y.  Infringements 
will  he  prosecuted, 


Wilder’s  stanchion 

— belli  p?  an  i  improvement  over 
Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safest  swing  stanchioz 
made.  Hassteel latch  and  automatic 
lock."  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn  it  in  back¬ 
ing  out.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
wood.  Pins  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

^J-  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 


The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  G  ives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1  i  lustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


LATEST  — (Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehorner 

improved  Guaranteed  \ 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  write  i 

II.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO..  -  -  DECATUR,  ILL.  I 


Fully 

(iuar- 

anteed 


jheHighest  Endorsement 

is  given  by  agricultural  colleges  and  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeons  to  the  KEYSTONE 


Dehorning  Knife 


Cuts  on  four  sides  at  once.  Does 
not  bruise  nor  crush.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars.  Orders  with  cash  shipped 
’from  Chicago,  if  desired. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa.  (Successor  to  A.  C.  IIIOSIUS.) 


head  the  line  of  breeds  for  large 
hogs,  large  litters,  careful  moth¬ 
ers,  healthy,  easy  to  fatten,  nice 
to  look  at.  Want  a  pair,  or  a 

Moorestown  N.  J. 


Send 


0  I  I  |  H  is  our  price.  Re- 
$  I  I  ■  I  U  tails  at  $iB.  High 


For 


That’s 
Why 
Our 
Prices 

$22,50 


is  our  price.  Re¬ 
tails  at  $30.  Extra 


Are 

So  Low 
For 

$18.50 

6  ft.  long,  1 1/2  in.  wide.  18  ft. 


For  this  Farm 

Harness.  Traces  $24.20^ 


The 
Best 
Harness 


| For  Heavy  Team 
Harness,  with 
breeching  1  Jjin.tracesforiMin. 

Grade  Single  Strap  Harness.cut  Nick,  or  Davis  rubber  trim.  iy8  m  wnn  snaps  ana  suues.  ixu  lower  price).  Genuine  6olt 
from  oak  tanned  leather.  Nick.  in.  traces,  x  in.  lines,  full  kip  collars,  $18.50.  ^ith,  $21.75. | names.  Lines  x  jn.  x  18  it.  Cut 
or  Davis  rubber  trim  in.  V  collars.  26  styles  double  driving  E  very  Harness  guaranteed  to  from  heavy  oak  tanned  stock. 

harness,  $14.60  to  $65.00.  Isuit.  I  fit  don’t, can  be  returned.  I V  ith  heavy  hip  collars, *27. 25. 

Send  tor  Free  886-paire  Catalog.  It  shows  »85  styles  Harness.  Also  harness  repairs  strap  work,  soaps, 
buckles,  Fly  Nets,  and  every  thing  for  the  burn.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO,,  55-57-59N.  Jefferson  St., Chicago. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

K  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes, 

Established.  1850. 


Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  l  .  . 

MRS.  K.  T.  Royle,  £  ABbociaie* *. 

John’  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.94, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  1UM>  francs. 


“  A  SftUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  22,  1902. 


When  you  read  Mr.  Norton’s  article  on  Siberian 
millet  remember  a  few  things.  He  is  writing  from 
Kansas.  A  crop  may  do  well  in  Kansas  and  fail  in 
your  part  of  the  country.  He  has  good  land,  uses 
plenty  of  manure  and  has  the  best  of  tools.  You  may 
be  looking  for  something  that  will  do  well  on  poor 
soil  and  hurried  culture.  There  is  a  difference,  you 
see.  This  millet  is  a  good  thing  to  try  as  an  ex¬ 
periment. 

* 


Rumor  has  it  again  that  Secretary  Wilson  is  to 
retire  from  the  Cabinet.  We  regret  that  these  reports 
are  so  persistently  published.  The  President  should 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  permit  Mr.  Wilson  to 
surrender  his  work  in  the  Agricultural  Department. 
His  work  there  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  farmers, 
and  there  are  too  many  promising  plans  under  way, 
but  not  fully  developed.  Secretary  Wilson  should  stay 
where  he  is. 

* 

Given  two  lame  men — neither  one  able  to  walk 
easily.  How  can  they  grow  a  large  acreage  of  pota¬ 
toes?  Several  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  two  such  men  to  do  “everything  but  pick  up” 
on  20  acres.  There  was  too  much  heel  and  toe  work 
about  the  job  for  any  man  with  an  unhealed  toe  to 
attempt  it.  Now  we  have  machines  for  doing  most 
of  the  work.  We  believe  that  some  of  our  readers 
are  using  a  set  of  machinery  that  would  permit  the 
two  lame  men  to  raise  such  a  crop.  Will  they  give 
us  a  list  of  tools  that  will  do  the  work? 

• 


A  bill  now  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
directs  that  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  nurserymen 
and  other  persons  who  raise  or  sell  trees,  plants  or 
shrubs,  to  fumigate,  by  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
or  other  known  and  approved  insecticide,  any  trees, 
plants  or  shrubs  raised  or  imported,  or  sold  or  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of,”  and  florists,  who  may  reasonably 
be  classed  among  “other  persons,”  wonder  whether 
they  are  expected  to  fumigate  their  geraniums  and 
Coleus.  Of  course  this  is  not  intended,  yet  a  strict 
reading  of  the  bill  would  compel  it.  A  penalty  of  not 
less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $200  is  to  be  imposed  for 
each  offence  where  the  fumigation  is  omitted. 

* 

Here  is  an  important  matter  which  we  desire  to 
put  before  our  readers  for  discussion.  A  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmer  states  the  case  clearly  and  concisely  in 
the  following  letter: 

On  April  29,  1901,  I  purchased  a  lot  of  grass  and  other 
seeds  from  a  seed  dealer.  Among  the  lot  I  ordered  a  bag 
of  Scarlet  clover  seed  for  my  own  use.  Bill  was  for  183 
pounds  at  $4.35  per  bushel  amounting  to  $13.28;  freight  on 
whole,  $4.99.  Before  last  cultivation  of  corn  in  July  I  or¬ 
dered  my  farmer  to  sow  seed  and  have  cultivator  cover 
it.  About  10  days  after  I  went  to  examine  it  and  found 
to  my  surprise  no  clover,  though  the  weather  had  been 
most  favorable.  A  small  quantity  of  seed  left  was  closely 
examined  and  found  to  be  an  inferior  quality  of  millet 
seed.  Small  spindling  millet  was  found  all  over  my  corn¬ 
fields  instead  of  clover.  All  froze  soon  after.  Corn  was 
removed  and  my  fields  lie  bare  where  a  good  growth  of 
Scarlet  clover  should  now  be.  In  all,  about  seven  acres 
were  sown.  As  the  seedsmen  and  I  differ  as  to  the  dam¬ 
age  they  should  allow  me  for  their  error,  I  wish  to  refer 
it  to  you  and  your  readers  to  say  how  this  damage  should 
be  borne  by  us.  Of  course,  the  loss  to  me.  as  a  whole,  I 
consider  very  considerable,  as  the  season  so  far  has  been 
very  favorable  to  newly  seeded  clover. 

We  omit  the  names  of  seedsmen  and  farmer  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  any  prejudiced  opinion,  and  invite  read¬ 
ers  to  say  what  the  seedsmen  should  pay  in  the  way 


of  damages.  It  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  the  seed  at 
the  farm  should  be  refunded  anyway,  but  how  much 
more?  What  loss  did  the  farmer  sustain?  it  is  not 
claimed  that  the  millet  proved  a  bad  weed,  but  evi¬ 
dently  the  land  would  be  in  better  condition  this 
year  and  better  able  to  produce  a  crop  if  the  seed  had 
been  really  Crimson  clover,  and  if  the  clover  had 
lived  through  the  Winter.  The  farmer  had  a  fan- 
right  to  expect  this  improvement  and  the  seedsmen 
by  their  blunder  prevented  it.  Seven  acres  of  good 
Crimson  clover  would,  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  man, 
benefit  the  soil  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $100.  Should 
the  seedsmen  be  held  responsible  for  any  part  of 
this  lost  value? 

* 

The  Agricultural  Department  estimates  that  there 
was  a  smaller  per  cent  of  last  year’s  corn  and  wheat 
crops  in  farmer’s  hands  on  March  1  than  for  many 
years.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  so  much 
wheat  had  been  used  for  feeding  that  farmers  might 
have  more  corn  than  usual  on  hand,  but  there  now 
seems  to  be  a  serious  shortage  of  all  grain.  The 
chances  are  that  high  prices  will  continue  until  the 
next  crop  is  harvested.  There  will  be  a  large  acreage 
of  corn  planted  on  eastern  farms,  and  many  old 
meadows  and  pastures  will  be  plowed  for  the  first 
time  in  years.  By  using  fair  amounts  of  fertilizer 
on  these  old  fields  good  crops  of  corn  can  be  grown 
this  year.  It  will  prove  a  profitable  crop. 

• 

The  alleged  swindle  reported  from  the  Middle  West, 
where  men  claim  to  be  selling  homestead  entries  for 
South  Dakota  Indian  lands,  seems  a  particularly 
contemptible  operation.  The  land  in  question  is  not 
yet  open  to  settlement,  but  there  is  a  bill  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  Congress,  which  will  open  between  2,300 
and  2,400  acres.  The  persons  who  represent  them¬ 
selves  as  selling  homestead  entries  have  no  authority 
whatever,  yet  they  have  succeeded,  apparently,  in 
inducing  a  number  of  persons  to  pay  $10  each  in  cash 
and  give  a  note  for  $90,  payable  when  the  land  is 
filed  in  the  Government  Land  Office,  for  which  they 
receive  no  return.  The  victims  are  chiefly  farmers 
and  working  men.  The  attention  of  the  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  in  Wisconsin  has  been  directed  to  this 
swindle  which,  according  to  report,  has  been  worked 
in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  South  Dakota. 

* 

So  far  as  we  know  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  while 
in  this  country,  asked  to  see  only  one  man  who  can  be 
said  to  be  prominently  identified  with  agriculture. 
That  was  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  head  of  the  great 
agricultural  school  for  colored  boys  at  Tuskegee!  It 
appears  that  Germany  has  hired  several  graduates  of 
this  school  to  go  to  Africa  and  experiment  with  cot¬ 
ton  growing  in  the  German  colonies.  It  was  natural 
therefore  that  Prince  Henry  should  single  out  this 
worthy  colored  man  for  a  conference,  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  negro  may  be  the  means  of  providing  German 
mills  with  cotton  grown  on  German  soil.  Would  it 
not  be  a  singular  industrial  outcome  if  the  South, 
after  having  made  it  difficult  for  the  educated  negro 
to  make  full  use  of  his  education  on  southern  soil, 
should  find  that  foreign  countries  appreciate  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  this  way? 

• 

There  has  been  a  great  struggle  in  Congress  over 
the  proposition  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar. 
Those  who  favor  the  plan  believe  that  this  country  is 
in  duty  bound  to  give  the  Cubans  a  trade  opportunity. 
They  say  that  if  we  give  Cuban  sugar  an  advantage 
over  that  from  other  countries  the  Cubans  in  return 
will  give  American  products  the  preference.  This  is 
what  they  call  “reciprocity.”  The  bill  is  also  sup¬ 
ported  by  many  who  believe  as  a  matter  of  principle 
that  the  time  has  come  to  reduce  the  tariff  all  along 
the  line.  Those  who  oppose  the  bill  are  known  as 
“beet  sugar  men,”  because  one  of  their  chief  argu¬ 
ments  is  the  claim  that  the  production  of  beet  sugar 
in  this  country  is  an  “infant  industry”  which  demands 
and  deserves  protection.  They  say  that  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  would  destroy  or  cripple 
the  beet  sugar  industry  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  direct  blow  at  the  theory  of  protec¬ 
tion.  As  a  sort  of  side  issue  it  is  claimed  that  the 
sugar  trust  has  bought  up  all  the  sugar  in  Cuba,  so 
that  the  reduction  would  help  that  monopoly  far  more 
than  Cuban  planters.  The  beet  sugar  interests  are 
very  strong,  and  have  been  shrewdly  managed.  They 
say,  with  some  truth,  that  other  industries  have  been 
built  up  and  put  on  a  sure  foundation  by  the  aid  of  a 
high  protective  tariff.  For  years  the  farmers  have 
paid  high  prices  for  goods,  ana  in  many  localities  suf¬ 
fered  loss  of  value  to  their  farms  in  supporting  a 
policy  which  has  chiefly  benefited  town  and  city. 
Having  done  this  they  are  entitled  to  similar  help 
in  building  up  a  new  industry  for  the  American  farm. 
It  would  seem  as  though  this  ought  to  be  a  fair  propo¬ 
sition  to  those  who  honestly  believe  in  the  theory  of 


protection.  Business  as  at  present  conducted  is  sel¬ 
fish,  and  the  interests  which  have  for  years  enjoyed 
public  benefits  care  more  for  increased  foreign  trade 
than  for  helping  the  farmer.  Having  obtained  what 
they  want  by  the  nexp  of  the  farmer  they  are  now 
ready  to  let  the  farmer  take  care  of  himself — and  that 
is  wnat  he  is  trying  to  do  in  Congress. 

• 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  get  through  Congress 
a  bill  permitting  transportation  companies  to  keep 
cattle  on  cars  40  hours  without  food  or  drink.  The 
present  law  places  28  hours  as  the  limit,  and  states 
that  at  the  end  of  this  time  they  shall  be  unloaded 
for  at  least  five  hours  for  rest,  food  and  drink.  Of 
course  this  causes  the  railroad  companies  expense 
and  inconvenience,  and  they  naturally  want  to  do  as 
little  of  this  loading  and  unloading  as  possible.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  Congress  will  not  pass 
the  bill.  In  addition  to  the  suffering  that  would  be 
caused  the  animals  by  such  a  long  period  of  thirsty 
fasting  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
flesh  of  animals  treated  in  this  way  is  strictly  whole¬ 
some  for  human  food.  At  least  few  farmers  would 
consider  it  desirable  in  preparing  to  butcher  a  beef 
for  their  own  use  to  turn  it  loose  in  a  field  and  worry 
it  with  dogs  and  men  with  clubs  for  half  a  day. 

• 

The  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  invalidating  the  anti-trust  laws  of  Illinois  and 
many  other  States  on  the  ground  of  discrimination  in 
favor  of  labor  and  agricultural  interests  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  These  laws  in  effect  prohibit  conspiracies 
in  the  form  of  trusts  or  otherwise  to  enhance  the  price 
or  limit  the  output  of  any  commodity  in  common  use 
with  the  exception  of  agricultural  products  and  the 
compensation  of  labor.  The  Supreme  Court  holds 
these  exceptions  to  a  general  law  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  as  legal  enactments  must  apply  alike  to  ail 
classes  or  persons.  Every  thoughtful  person  must 
commend  the  good  sense  as  well  as  the  legal  justice 
of  this  decision.  Discrimination  of  any  kind  is  hate¬ 
ful  to  American  ideas,  and  the  farmer  and  laborer  can 
very  well  get  along  under  such  a  prohibition  as  long 
as  it  is  impartially  applied  to  all.  It  is  boldly  as¬ 
serted  by  those  in  a  position  to  get  at  the  facts  that 
the  oppressive  combinations  now  exacting  the  most 
burdensome  tribute  our  country  has  ever  known  have 
been  virtually  created  by  railroad  favoritism.  The 
public  has  been  paying  high  prices  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  preferred  shippers  have  reaped  the  benefit 
to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions.  If  laws  can 
be  passed  and  enforced  stopping  such  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination,  the  farmer  and  other  producers  will 
never  be  harmed  if  the  terms  of  the  prohibitory  legis¬ 
lation  include  all  classes.  The  just  man  is  never  hurt 
by  laws  prohibiting  rascality. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

THE  PIG'S  VIEW  OF  IT. 

Piggy  wig,  piggy  wig,  where  have  you  been? 

Oh,  I  have  been  trying  my  pigsty  to  clean; 

Folks  seem  to  imagine  I  revel  in  dirt 

But  if  they’d  believe  it,  ’tis  much  to  their  hurt, 

If  clean  I  am  kept,  my  meat  is  so  sweet 
That  ’tis  simply  a  joy  and  a  pleasure  to  eat, 

But  if  I’m  kept  dirty,  between  you  and  I, 

It  really  just  hastens  their  jaunt  to  the  sky. 

_  L.  STEVEN. 

The  right  sort— the  man  who  gives  a  heaping  quart. 

Will  a  bone  cutter  give  cut  rates  on  egg  production? 

There  is  accrued  interest  in  crude  petroleum  for  spray¬ 
ing. 

“Labor  Day”  comes  at  a  bad  season  for  Connecticut 
peach  shippers. 

Even  the  silver  lining  to  the  clouds  was  denied  coinage 
during  February. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  small  tread  powers  are  be¬ 
ing  worked  by  dogs,  sheep  or  calves. 

Does  tread  power  beat  sweep  power?  Tread  some  mud 
into  your  wife’s  clean  kitchen  and  see. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  blow  out  the  mortgage  from 
every  farm,  but  we  will  try  hard  to  set  a  garden  there. 

Some  people  “open  their  eyes  to  new  possibilities”  when 
they  should  shut  their  eyes  and  study  out  some  of  the 
old  ones. 

Will  salt  kill  grubs  and  wireworms?  Yes,  if  you  use 
enough  of  it,  but  if  you  get  up  to  that  point  you  will  kill 
the  crops,  too. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  dates  and  figures  given  for  sow¬ 
ing  early  vegetables,  on  page  207,  refer  to  a  point  about 
25  miles  south  of  New  York. 

“You  have  made  me  a  crank  on  muck,  lime  and  cow 
peas,”  writes  a  Connecticut  man.  Such  a  crank  ought  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  a  good  crop. 

Pacific  coast  apple  growers  see  a  chance  for  increasing 
trade  with  China,  and  the  American  Consul  at  New 
Chwang  says  that  Ben  Davis  is  the  best  apple  for  the 
Chinese  trade.  This  will  be  a  relief  to  home  consumption. 

Readers  often  ask  if  they  can  safely  dip  peach  tree 
roots  in  Bordeaux  Mixture  before  setting  to  kill  borers. 
It  would  usually  be  safe  enough,  but  it  wouldn’t  hurt  the 
borers  much.  One  pound  whale  oil  soap  in  four  gallons 
of  water  Is  a  safer  and  better  dip. 
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Events  of  the  IV eek 


DOMESTIC.— The  floods  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  caused  severe  suffering  and  heavy 
loss.  The  little  village  of  Cochecton,  N.  Y.,  was  almost 
wiped  out  by  the  rise  of  the  Delaware.  Around  Paterson 
and  Passaic,  N.  J.,  the  damage  will  reach  over  $1,000,000. 
Great  suffering  prevails  among  refugees  in  both  these 

cities . A  broken  rail  caused  a  frightful  wreck 

on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  near  Maxon  Station, 
Tex.,  March  7;  15  persons  killed  outright  and  28  injured. 
....  The  attention  of  the  United  States  District  At¬ 
torney’s  office  has  been  called  to  alleged  swindles  per¬ 
petrated  on  Wisconsin  farmers  and  laboring  men  by  par¬ 
ties  who  claim  to  be  selling  homestead  entries  in  South 
Dakota  on  the  Indian  reservation  in  Gregory  County.  The 
land  is  not  open  for  settlement,  but  there  is  a  bill  pend¬ 
ing  to  open  it  before  Congress,  which  will  open  between 
2,300  asd  2,400  acres.  It  is  said  a  large  number  have  been 
induced  to  pay  $10  in  cash  each  and  give  a  note  for  $90, 
payable  when  the  quarter  section  is  filed  In  the  Govern¬ 
ment  land  office.  They  get  nothing  in  exchange  for  their 
money  or  note.  The  confidence  game  is  being  worked,  it 
is  said,  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  South  Da¬ 
kota . The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided, 

March  10.  the  Illinois  Anti-Trust  statute  to  be  unconsti¬ 
tutional  because  of  the  provision  of  the  law  exempting 
agricultural  products  and  live  stock  from  the  operations 
of  the  law.  The  decision  was  made  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
Connelly  and  others  against  the  Union  Sewer  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ohio,  and  was  delivered  by  Justice  Harlan.  The 
decision  of  the  Court,  in  effect,  declares  unconstitutional 
(lie  Anti-Trust  laws  of  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louis- 
iana,  Michigan.  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 
In  each  of  these  States  there  is  an  exemption  in  favor  of 
live  stock  and  agricultural  products  in  the  hands  of  the 
raiser  or  producer,  or  of  labor  organizations.  Under  the 
rulings  of  the  Court,  an  anti-trust,  law,  to  be  constitu- 
linnal,  must  apply  indiscriminately  to  all  combinations, 
with  no  exemptions  or  exceptions  whatever.  The  case 
grew  out  of  the  sale  of  pipe  by  the  pipe  company  to  Con¬ 
nelly  and  others,  who,  after  securing  it,  declined  to  make 
payment  on  the  ground  that  the  pipe  company  is  an 
illegal  combination  for  the  restraint  of  trade  under  the 
common  law,  because  it  combines  a  number  of  pipe  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns;  that  it  is  a  combination  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  and  further,  a  violation 

of  the  Anti-Trust  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois . A 

fall  of  slate  in  a  coal  mine  at  Emblem,  Pa.,  March  11, 
killed  five  men. 

CONGRESS.— The  House  Committee  on  Immigration, 
March  5,  unanimously  ordered  a  favorable  report  on  the 
General  Immigration  bill.  It  codifies  all  the  existing 
laws,  perfects  the  administrative  features  and  increases 
the  head  tax  from  $1  to  $1.50.  Another  general  provision 
is  that  extending  to  five  years  the  period  during  which 
Immigrants  may  be  deported  if  they  become  public 
charges.  The  educational  test  which  was  proposed  was 

omitted  in  the  final  draft . The  Spanish  Treaty 

Claims  Commission  decided  March  6  that  seamen  Injured 
hy  the  explosion  that  destroyed  the  Maine  had  no  indi¬ 
vidual  claims  against  Spain,  even  if  that  government  was 
responsible  for  the  explosion,  and.  therefore,  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  awards  from  the  Commission.  A  dissenting  opin¬ 
ion  was  filed  by  Commissioner  Chambers.  .  .  .  The 


House  Committee  on  Territories  decided  March  7  to  re¬ 
port  the  bill  giving  the  Indian  Territory  a  territorial  form 
of  government,  to  be  known  as  the  Territory  of  Jefferson, 
with  a  Legislature  similar  to  the  other  Territories,  a 

Governor  and  a  delegate  in  Congress . March  10 

the  House  passed  the  bill  to  classify  the  rural  free  de¬ 
livery  service  and  place  the  carriers  under  the  contract 
system,  but  in  a  form  that  completely  changed  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  framed.  .  All  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  placing  of  carriers  under  the  contract  system  were 
stricken  out,  and  the  salary  system  not  only  was  con¬ 
tinued,  but  the  maximum  salary  of  carriers  was  increased 
from  $500  to  $600  per  annum . Secretary  Long  re¬ 

signed  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department 
March  10,  and  he  will  be  succeeded  in  the  Cabinet  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  William  Henry  Moody,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  change  will  take  place  about  May  1. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Central  New  York  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  February  29.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Samuel  T.  Betts;  vice-presidents,  Rev.  William 
A.  Beauchamp,  Col.  A.  C.  Chase,  J.  William  Smith,  L.  E. 
Marquisee,  E.  A.  Powell  and  A.  D.  Perry;  secretary,  N. 
H.  Chapman;  treasurer,  David  Campbell;  members  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  F.  H.  Ebeling  and  John  T.  Roberts; 
delegates  to  rose  show,  held  in  New  York  March  11, 
Samuel  T.  Betts  and  David  Campbell;  alternates.  Col.  A. 
C.  Chase  and  J.  William  Smith. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Walklll  Valley  and  Hudson 
River  Poultry  Association  was  held  at  Fishkill-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y.,  March  15. 

A  Summer  term  has  been  added  to  the  instruction  given 
at  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  School.  Students  are  admitted  to 
this  course  at  any  time  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
after  March  1,  1902.  They  are  expected  to  remain  at  least 
10  weeks,  although  they  may  continue  the  work  longer  if 
desired.  No  previous  experience  in  dairy  work  Is  required 
for  admission  to  this  course,  which  is  intended  for  be¬ 
ginners  or  for  persons  with  little  practical  knowledge  of 
creamery  or  dairy  work.  While  some  lectures  will  be 
given,  nearly  all  of  the  students’  time  will  be  occupied 
in  the  work  of  the  various  departments  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  instructors. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agri¬ 
culture  united  with  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst 
In  a  union  farmers’  Institute  March  20.  It  was  a  dairy 
meeting,  and  a  valuable  programme  was  arranged. 


SIBERIAN  MILLET  FOR  KANSAS. 

Not  long  ago  I  wrote  you  about  the  new  Siberian  millet 
introduced  in  1897,  and  since  then  I  have  received  a  great 
many  inquiries  about  this  new  forage  plant.  First  of  all, 
I  have  no  seed  to  sell,  but  will  buy  some  more  for  my 
own  use,  so  I  have  no  ax  to  grind,  and  have  never  sold 
a  pound  of  this  seed  to  anyone,  as  I  regard  it  of  too  much 
value  to  part  with  just  now.  How  much  seed  per  acre? 
As  this  millet  is  the  stooling  kind,  it  takes  only  half  as 
much  seed  as  common  or  German  millet  does,  and  as  the 
price  is  the  same  ($1.50  per  bushel)  the  actual  cost  of 
seeding  is  only  half  that  of  other  millet,  at  this  time  no 
small  item,  when  nearly  everyone  has  to  buy  seed.  It  is 
the  earliest  millet  there  is,  fully  maturing  in  eight  weeks. 
When  sown  in  April  or  May  and  cut  in  July,  the  ground 
can  be  again  put  in  the  same  millet  and  cut  in  plenty  of 
time  to  sow  Fall  wheat,  but  all  must  remember  that  such 
work  takes  especial  tools  to  prepare  the  soil,  and  some 
concentrated  fertilizer  should  be  used.  Under  favorable 


conditions  of  soil  and  rainfall  the  crop  of  millet  cut  off 
In  July  could  be  simply  harrowed,  and  the  stools  and 
shelled-out  seed  would  produce  another  crop  without  re¬ 
seeding,  but  this  plan  cannot  be  depended  upon  every 
time.  One  man  says  he  plowed  under  a  crop  of  cockle- 
burs  last  Fall  that  were  so  tall  that  his  horses  became 
sore  clear  up  to  their  bodies,  and  he  intends  to  put  in  flax 
in  Spring.  His  flax  stubble  will  be  a  green  sod  of  young 
burs,  and  can  be  plowed  under  by  the  aid  of  a  disk  gang 
plow  in  July,  and  if  some  kind  of  a  machine  is  used 
thoroughly  to  pack  this  soil  each  day  as  it  is  plowed,  this 
new  millet  will  germinate  at  once,  make  a  crop  and  when 
cut  off  close  to  the  ground  eight  weeks  later  or  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  there  will  be  such  a  clearing  up  of  burs  as  was 
never  seen  before  on  that  land;  then  if  wheat  is  drilled 
in  on  the  millet  stubble  and  is  pastured  off  with  sheep, 
the  wheat  stubble  again  put  in  this  millet  the  next  sea¬ 
son,  it  will  be  good-bye  to  the  cockleburs  that  once  made 
his  horses’  sides  sore. 

Another  says:  “I  own  60  acres  of  extremely  rich  land 
in  the  Missouri  bottoms  that  is  subject  to  overflow,  and 
is  not  dry  enough  to  plow  until  July.  It  is  as  black  as  a 
plug  hat  and  as  rich  as  a  barnyard.  I  have  never  yet 
found  a  crop  I  could  grow  on  it.  Do  you  think  this  Si¬ 
berian  millet  would  prosper  on  it?”  Yes,  I  do.  I  think 
he  has  a  veritable  millet  gold  mine,  so  to  speak.  It  will 
be  of  no  use  to  plant  this  millet  in  July,  unless  the  soil 
is  very  violently  subpacked.  I  want  to  Impress  this  fact 
most  thoroughly.  There  are  several  makes  of  rollers, 
subpackers  and  drills  that  will  do  this  work  most  thor¬ 
oughly.  It  must  be  understood  that  when  soil  is  plowed 
in  July,  there  enters  into  it  about  90  per  cent  too  much 
air  for  successful  germination,  as  there  are  no  beating 
Spring  rains  to  pack  the  soil  at  this  time.  For  several 
years  I  have  followed  the  plow  each  night  with  the  slant¬ 
ing-tooth  harrow,  then  a  1,200-pound  roller  followed  by 
a  1,200-pound  pulverizer  or  subpacker  with  the  very  best 
of  results,  but  there  is  a  grain  drill  now  on  the  market 
that  has  a  set  of  disks  to  open  the  furrows  for  the  wheat 
and  fertilizer,  and  a  set  of  press  wheels  24  to  36  inches 
tall  running  behind,  that  will  do  all  the  work  any  sub¬ 
packer  will  do.  This  drill  has  a  fertilizer  attachment,  has 
no  carriage  wheels  at  the  side,  so  all  the  weight  can  al- 
wtays  be  put  on  the  disks  and  press  wheels,  or  on  the 
wheels  alone.  If  this  drill  is  run  after  the  plow,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  any  harrowing,  as  the  disks  will  do 
all  the  work  of  the  harrow,  and  the  press  wheels  will  do 
all  the  work  of  the  roller  or  subpacker,  and  there  is  the 
advantage  of  also  having  a  first-class  grain  drill  on  hand 
that  is  a  superior  article  to  put  in  both  fertilizer  and 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  even  clover  seed  being  drilled  in  suc¬ 
cessfully  if  mixed  with  fertilizer  or  bran.  I  believe  there 
are  about  four  different  makes  of  these  drills.  My  roller 
and  the  two  seeders  on  it  cost  me  $88,  and  my  pulverizer 
or  subpacker  $55,  or  $143  in  all;  yet  I  would  gladly  trade 
them  for  one  of  these  new  $75  drills.  This  is  one  of  the 
cases  of  the  advancement  in  farm  tools.  The  new  seven- 
foot  cut  ball-bearing  mowers  and  the  15-foot  rakes  also 
illustrate  the  advancement  in  harvesting  a  hay  crop,  a. 
single  team  being  able  to  mow,  rake  and  bunch  10  to  12 
acres  a  day.  The  new  Siberian  millet  is  just  such  an  im¬ 
provement  in  forage  as  these  machines  are  in  the  culture 
and  harvesting  of  it.  This  millet  in  1897  grew  at  the  South 
Dakota  Experiment  Station  the  best  of  any  millet  ever 
tried  there,  and  where  proper  tools  are  used  in  putting  it 
in  the  soil,  it  has  always  proved  superior  to  any  other 
variety  grown.  It  cures  out  an  evergreen,  no  matter  if 
exposed  to  the  sun  a  week  or  more,  and  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  eat  the  thrashed  straw  perfectly  clean,  while  with 
other  thrashed  millets,  the  coarse  stiff  straw  will  be 
found  three  feet  thick  around  the  feed  rack,  and  in  haul¬ 
ing  out  the  manure,  will  be  nearly  as  hard  to  handle  as 
so  much  cornstalks.  j.  c.  Norton. 

Allen  Co.,  Kan. 


The  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose 


No  rose  ever  introduced  can  compare  with  the  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose  in  any  way  for  effectiveness  and  general 
value.  Nothing  equals  it  on  account  of  its  brilliant  color, 
profusion  of  bloom,  and  length  of  time  the  flowers  last. 
It  can  be  used  for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes  and  is 
more  effective  than  any  other  one  hardy  plant  that  we 
know.  While  it  is  primarily  a  climbing  rose,  it  can  also 
be  used  in  large  masses  in  hardy  planting,  can  be  trained 
in  bush  or  tree  form  and  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  planter.  It  will  lend 
ilself  to  all  localities.  It  is  a  plant  for  the  cottage,  for 
the  most  beautiful  private  grounds,  for  the  largest  es¬ 
tates,  parks,  etc. 

It  is  particularly  effective  when  bedded  in  large  masses. 
A  bed  of  this  which  we  exhibited  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  the  past  season  was  the  greatest  attraction  in 
the  horticultural  section  during  the  time  it  was  In  bloom. 
The  accompanying  photograph  shows  a  part  of  a  large 
bed  exhibited  by  us,  in  which  it  was  estimated  there  were 
not  less  than  300,000  flowers  open  at  one  time  when  it  was 
in  full  bloom.  The  best-known  rose  growers  were  warm 
in  their  expressions  of  surprise  and  satisfaction  at  the 
splendid  result  produced.  Those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  see  this  display  of  beauty  will  not  soon  forget 
tbe  splendid  effect  produced.  We  were  awarded  Gold 
Medal,  highest  award,  for  our  exhibit  of  Crimson  Rambler 
Roses. 

We  have  a  grand  stock  of  extra  large  field-grown  plants, 
which  we  can  supply  at  25c.  each,  $2.50  per  dozen,  $15  per 
100;  selected  heavier  plants  at  35c.  each,  $3.50  per  dozen. 


WE  WERE  AWARDED  EIGHT  GOLD 
MEDALS,  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

Largest  Number  Awarded  Any  Firm  in 
the  Fioricultural  Department. 

Also  live  Silver  Medals,  Three  Bronze  Medals,  and  Ten  Diplomas 
of  Honorable  Mention. 


TWENTY-SIX  AWARDS  IN  ALL. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  send 
New-Yorker,  without  charge. 


our  catalogue  to  all  readers  of  The  Rural 
Mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  when  writing. 


F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

Tarry  town-on -Hudson, 


Importers,  Growers 
and  Dealers  Choice 
beeds,  Bulbs  and 
Plants 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 


A  CREED. 

There  is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers; 

None  goes  his  way  alone; 

All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others, 

Comes  back  into  our  own. 

I  care  not  what  his  temples  or  his  creeds- 

One  thing  holds  firm  and  fast — 

That  in  this  fateful  heap  of  days  and  deeds, 

The  soul  of  man  is  cast. 

—Edwin  Markham. 

* 

In  advising  the  purchase  of  staple  gro¬ 
ceries  in  quantity,  we  should  always 
make  an  exception  of  spices  and  condi¬ 
ments.  Very  little  is  used  at  a  time, 
and  even  when  kept  in  well-sealed  re¬ 
ceptacles  they  are  likely  to  deteriorate 
in  quality,  whereas  the  large  dealers  are 
constantly  renewing  their  stock.  For 
the  same  reason,  we  do  not  like  to  buy 
such  articles  from  dealers  who  are  likely 
to  have  the  supply  on  hand  for  a  long 
time  and  somewhat  lose  their  flavor. 

• 

We  have  heard  of  a  small  girl  en¬ 
gaged  In  entertaining  a  caller  during 
her  mother’s  absence,  who  imparted  the 
information  that  the  very  frilly  little 
frock  she  had  worn  at  a  children’s  party 
the  previous  day  was  made  out  of  the 
parlor  lampshade.  According  to  present 
appearances,  the  same  useful  article 
might  find  another  use  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  as  a  parasol  cover.  These  covers 
are  sold  separately;  they  are  exceeding 
elaborate  and  very  much  like  lamp¬ 
shades;  their  use  gives  an  ornamental 
finish  to  a  plain  parasol. 

* 

We  often  hear  of  extra-neat  women 
who  try  to  save  work,  but  there  are 
some  men  of  similar  characteristics,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  anecdote  of  a 
New  Englander  and  his  wife,  who  live 
very  methodically.  One  evening,  at  ex¬ 
actly  nine  o’clock,  they  went  to  the  kit¬ 
chen  to  make  the  final  preparations  for 
the  night.  “Marthy,”  said  the  husband, 
after  a  few  moments,  “hev  ye  wiped  the 
sink  dry  yit?”  “Yes,  Josiah,”  she  re¬ 
plied;  “why  do  you  ask?”  “Well,”  he 
answered,  “I  did  want  a  drink,  hut  I 
guess  I’ll  git  along  till  the  morning.” 


We  all  include  among  our  acquaint¬ 
ances  some  people  of  the  wet-blanket 
variety,  who  appear  to  revel  in  affliction. 
No  occasion  can  be  so  joyous  that  it  does 
not  recall  past  sorrows  and  afflictions. 
Such  a  person,  according  to  the  Youth’s 
Companion,  was  Lucy  Ransom’s  Aunt 
Jane.  When  Lucy  wrote  to  her,  an¬ 
nouncing  her  engagement,  she  expected 


a  cheerful  answer  to  her  note.  This  was 
the  response: 

Dear  Niece  Lucy:  I  was  glad  to  get  your 
note  telling  of  your  engagement.  Things 
are  strangely  divided  in  this  world,  for  in 
the  same  mail  came  a  note  from  Sarah 
Hobart,  telling  me  that  her  engagement  is 
broken,  as  Mr.  Jones’s  health  does  not  im¬ 
prove  and  he  must  journey  far,  probably 
to  die,  after  all.  I  trust  I  may  never  hear 
such  news  from  you.  But  a  year  ago 
Sarah’s  prospects  seemed  as  bright  as 
yours  do  now. 

I  am  glad  for  your  mother’s  sake  that 
you  are  to  be  near  her  in  your  new  home. 
I  sincerely  hope  it  may  not  turn  out  with 
you  as  it  did  with  Sister  Mary’s  friend. 
Mrs.  Lawton.  She  expected  to  enjoy  her 
daughter’s  society,  but  in  less  than  a  year 
the  young  man’s  business  took  him  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  they  have  lived  there  ever  since. 

I  am  glad  your  parents  are  pleased  with 
the  match.  It  was  thought  that  Fanny 
Briggs  had  secured  a  treasure  until  his 
extravagant  habits  became  known  after 
three  brief  years. 

I  earnestly  wish  you  happiness,  my  dear, 
though  I  have  long  since  learned  that  we 
cannot  make  each  others’  lots  as  easy  as 
we  wish. 

Your  affectionate  aunt. 

P.  S.— Two  weeks  ago  to-day  Lottie 
Bowker  fell,  breaking  her  knee-cap.  It 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  dislocation  of 
my  shoulder,  last  year. 


circular,  curved  to  be  amply  full,  and  Is 
seamed  to  the  lower  edge.  The  fullness 
at  the  back  is  arranged  in  inverted 
pleats  that  are  stitched  nat  for  a  few 
inches  below  the  waist.  To  cut  this  skirt 
in  the  medium  size,  eight  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  27  inches  wide,  6 %  yards  32  inches 
wide,  4%  yards  44  inches  wide,  or  3 y2 
yards  52  inches  wide  will  be  required. 
The  pattern  No.  4062  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34-inch  waist 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  little  boy’s  suit  is  shown  in  cream 
serge  banded  with  cream  braid  and  worn 
with  a  white  leather  belt;  but  blue  and 
brown  serge,  velvet,  velveteen,  corduroy, 
cloth  and  all  the  heavier  washable  fab¬ 
rics,  pique,  duck,  linen  and  the  like  are 
equally  appropriate.  The  knickerbockers 
fit  smoothly  about  the  waist  and  hips 
but  are  full  at  the  knees,  below  which 
they  are  drawn  up  by  means  of  elastic 
inserted  in  the  hems.  The  coat  is  laid  in 
two  box  pleats  at  the  back,  two  at  the 
front,  and  laps  over  to  close  in  double- 
breasted  style,  with  handsome  pearl  but¬ 
tons  and  buttonholes.  At  the  open  neck 
is  a  big  square  sailor  collar,  and  filling 
the  opening  is  the  smooth  shield.  The 
sleeves  are  in  regulation  style,  the  full¬ 
ness  at  the  wrists  laid  in  stitched  tucks. 
To  make  this  suit  for  a  boy  of  three 
years  of  age  4%  yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide,  four  yards  32  inches  wide, 
2%  yards  44  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
50  inches  wide  will  be  required.  The 


4063.  Knickerbocker  Suit, 

3  and  5  Years. 

pattern  No.  4063  Is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys 
of  three  and  five  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


I  pack  my  troubles  in  as  little  com¬ 
pass  as  I  can  for  myself,  and  never  let 
them  annoy  others. — Southey. 


• 

There  are  many  misguided  people  who 
seem  to  look  upon  melancholy  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  deep  feeling.  If  a  sunshiny 
friend  tries  to  prove  that  this  world  Is 
not  entirely  a  vale  of  tears,  they  say 
with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head: 
“Ah,  it’s  so  easy  for  you  to  say  that; 
you  never  feel  trouble  as  I  do!”  Such 
people  measure  all  characters  with  their 
own  flimsy  bit  of  tape,  and  give  no  credit 
for  the  unselfishness  and  strong  self- 
control  that  lie  beneath  the  outward 
gaiety.  The  same  temperament  that  en¬ 
joys  to  the  full  every  harmless  pleasure 
Is  likely  to  possess  an  equal  capacity  for 
deep  suffering,  though  this  may  be  hid¬ 
den  by  the  habit  of  persistently  thrust¬ 
ing  it  out  of  sight. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Walking  skirts,  that  comfortably  clear 
the  ground,  have  an  accepted  place  and 
are  numbered  among  the  necessities.  The 
model  shown  is  eminently  desirable  for 
all  tweeds,  homespuns,  cheviots,  camel’s 
hairs  and  for  the  heavy  ducks  and  linen 
materials  shown  for  warm  weather  wear. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores,  that  are 
shaped  to  avoid  darts.  The  flounce  is 


It  is  ennobling  “to  live  content  with 
small  means;  to  seek  elegance  rather 
than  luxury  and  refinement  rather  than 
fashion;  to  study  hard,  think  quietly, 
talk  gently,  act  frankly;  to  listen  to 
stars  and  birds,  babes  and  sages  with 
open  hearts;  to  bear  all  cheerfully,  do 
all  bravely,  await  occasions,  hurry 
never;  in  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual  un¬ 
bidden  and  unconscious  grow  up  through 
the  common.” — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 


HOT 


Those  little  turnover  collars  worn 
over  stocks  call  for  a  proper  case  to  hold 
them.  Many  of  us  content  ourselves  by 
shipping  them  into  an  envelope,  but  it 
is  preferable  to  make  a  proper  case,  for 
which  The  Modern  Priscilla  gives  these 
directions:  Cut  two  pieces  of  stiff  card¬ 
board  11  inches  long  and  four  inches 
wide.  Cover  both  sides  of  both  pieces 
with  a  thin  sheet  of  cotton  batting.  Make 
an  outside  covering  of  brocaded  silk,  and 
a  lining  of  plain,  in  a  delicate  harmoniz¬ 
ing  shade.  The  edges  may  be  left  plain 
or  may  be  finished  with  a  small  cord. 
Fasten  a  ribbon  one-half  inch  wide 
slantingly  across  each  side,  tacking  one 
end  of  each  to  the  side  of  the  other 
piece.  This  makes  two  hinges  and  leaves 
adjustable  straps  under  which  to  slip 
the  collars. 


TEA  BISCUIT 

are  Quickly,  Easily  Made  with 

ROYAL 
JSaking  Powder 

Perfect,  Delicious,  Appetizing. 


Everybody 


Who  suffers  from  Bodily 
Aches  and  Pains,  such  as 
Rheumatism.  Gout,  Lum¬ 
bago,  Headache,  Pleurisy, 
Sciatica,  Sprains  and  Bruises 


Should  Use 


StJacobsOil 


*  > 
*  1 


L 


It  Conquers  Pain 

Price,  age  and  50c. 

•OLD  BT  ALL  DKALKR8  DT  KEDIOOT. 


*? 


Shipped  on  approval 

and  Ten  Days  Free  Trial.  Not  a  cent 
deposit  required  on  our  wheels  in  advance. 

1902  Models,  $9  to  $15 

1900  &  ’01  Models,  best  makes,  $7  to  $11 
500  Second  -  hand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new,  $3 
t0  $8.  Croat  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 

A  RIDER  AGENT  WANTED  in 
each  town.  You  can  Earn  a  Uicycledis 
stributing  catalogs  &  make  money  fast" 
Write  at  once  for  net  priees  &  our  special 

MEAD  GYGLE  GO . 


TELEPHONES 

Guaranteed  Perfect  and 
Very  Rest  Money 
can  Buy. 

FARMERS 

who  want  a  really  service¬ 
able.  durable  instrument 
— good  value  for  the  price 
and  a  telephone  that  will 
always  be  a  pleasure  and 
a  satisfaction  should  send 
for  our  catalog  of  modem 
telephones— sent  free. 


Williams  Electric  Co. 

80  Seneca  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Every  day  during  March 
and  April  we  shall  sell 

Cheap  Tickets 
To  The 
Northwest 

Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon, 

Washington  and  N.  W.  Wyoming 

Our  fast  train  service  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul,  Billings,  Mont.,  and  Denver, 
and  our  system  of  Reclining  Chair 
Cars  (seats  free)  and  Tourist  Sleeping 
Cars — only  $6  for  a  double  berth 
Chicago  to  Pacific  Coast — in  addition 
to  the  regular  Pullman  cars,  makes 
the  Burlington  Route  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient  way  to  the 
Northwest.  Ask  you  nearest  ticket 
agent  about  it  or  write  me  for  a  folder 
giving  particulars. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’!  Pass’r  Agent  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 

Chicago. 
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Japanesque  House  Slippers. 

The  dear  grandmother  used  to  say 
with  an  imperative  nod  of  her  kindly 
head,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  a 
name,  more  than  most  people  thought; 
for  she  knew  from  personal  observa¬ 
tions  that  many  children  turned  out 
exactly  to  correspond  with  the  prophetic 
titles  given  them  at  christening;  alto¬ 
gether  that  names  helped  unaccountably 
in  forming  character.  She  also  insisted 
that  the  value  of  a  commonplace  article 
was  enhanced  by  giving  it  a  nice,  high- 
sounding  name.  This  was  why  her  nice, 
comfortable  bedroom  slippers,  which  she 
made  so  faithfully  and  gave  so  liberally 
to  all  of  her  relatives  and  friends  were 
christened  “Japanesque  house  slippers,” 
and  if  they  were  made  from  the  whole 
parts,  taken  from  old,  partly-worn  coats 
and  cloaks,  the  name  certainly  lent  them 
dignity,  while  her  industrious  fingers 
gave  them  warmth  and  comfort. 

She  cut  them  by  a  pattern  shown  in 
Fig.  80,  from  pieces  of  heavy  broadcloth, 
beaver,  or  felt.  When  they  were  for  ex¬ 
tra  occasions,  they  were  made  from 
bright  colored  felts,  with  colored  linings. 
Some  of  the  granddaughters  suggested 
these  innovations,  and  helped  her  with 
embroidery  on  them.  Grandmother’s 
slippers  in  the  original,  were  made  sole¬ 
ly  from  the  good  portions  of  broadcloth 
coats,  cloaks,  etc.,  and  were  lined  with 
flannel,  or  fluffy  double-faced  Canton 
flannel  of  dark  serviceable  colors,  bound 
with  savings  of  braid,  colored  or  other¬ 
wise,  as  she  happened  to  have  on  hand. 
The  soles  were  cut  from  leather,  and 
covered  with  the  same  material  as  the 
lining  of  the  slipper.  When  each  of  the 
three  pieces  was  lined  and  bound  (she 
bound  the  soles  the  same  as  the  other 
pieces)  they  were  sewed  stoutly  to¬ 
gether,  with  coarse  linen  thread.  Many 
a  venturesome  lad  or  small  girl  has  been 
saved  the  croup,  or  a  bad  cold  by  don¬ 
ning  a  pair  of  “Grandmother’s  comforts” 
while  small  boots  or  shoes  were  drying, 
from  coming  in  too  close  proximity  to 
fascinating  creeks  and  ponds.  More  elab¬ 
orate  slippers,  which  sold  at  church 
fairs,  were  made  from  pretty  colored 
felts,  velvet,  plush  or  velours,  and  were 
lined  with  swansdown  or  quilted  satin. 
Two  contrasting  colors  of  felt  made  good 
combinations,  a  dark  shade  lined  with  a 
lighter  color,  and  embroidered  with  col¬ 
ored  silks,  or  gold  thread,  which  wears 
better  than  silk  and  is  very  effective  on 
velvet  or  felt  either.  The  slippers  were 
finished  with  a  fancy  silk  cord  to  match 
the  embroidery  around  the  heel  and 
across  the  front.  These  were  sewed  to 
lamb’s  wool  soles.  sakah  rodney. 


One  Girl’s  Point  of  View. 

The  chief  reason,  I  think,  why  women 
take  little  interest  in  farm  affairs,  is  be¬ 
cause  the  Man,  the  father,  brother,  or 
whoever  Is  at  the  head  of  affairs  on  the 
farm,  will  not  let  his  women  folks  have 
a  hand  in  anything  that  to  them  Is  in¬ 
teresting  work.  He  will  not  listen  to 
any  of  their  plans  for  managing  the 
work  to  make  it  simpler  and  more  profit¬ 
able.  He  seems  to  consider  that  their 
work  is  exclusively  in  the  kitchen,  con¬ 
tinually  over  the  stove,  washboard,  dish- 
pan,  or  with  a  broom  in  one  hand  and 
dustcloth  in  the  other.  What  could  she 
know  about  what  crops  to  plant,  the  se¬ 
lection  of  seeds,  the  preparation  of 
ground,  etc.?  Perhaps  often  she  doesn’t 
know,  and  isn’t  interested  in  it,  only  for 
what  it  brings  to  her  in  the  shape  of 
new  gowns  and  bonnets.  But  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  often  found  a  girl  on 
the  farm  who  does  understand,  and  take 
an  interest  in  the  details  of  farm  work 
from  seed  time  to  harvest,  who  could 
plan  and  lay  out  the  work  for  a  half 
dozen  hired  men,  all  through  the  year, 
with  profit  for  all  around.  But  she  isn’t 
even  listened  to  about  setting  out  a 
patch  of  strawberries,  when  she  has  al- 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Win*- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv, 


most  devoured  Root’s  “A  B  C  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Culture,”  and  has  helped  set 
out  many  a  patch,  but  not  one  as  she 
knows  it  should  be  done.  Strawberries, 
of  all  things,  should  not  be  left  till  the 
last  thing  in  the  Spring  work,  and  then 
hurried  in  any  way  till  you  have  set  as 
large  a  patch  as  possible,  without  the 
proper  care.  But  one  cannot  expect  big, 
wise  men,  to  listen  to  a  girl  in  matters 
like  these,  when  they  won’t  even  con¬ 
sult  their  wives.  No,  they  will  keep 
stumbling  right  on  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion  till  they  run  into  a  stone  wall,  or 
something  solid  enough  to  turn  them, 
because  they  have  done  it  that  way  al¬ 
ways,  afid  a  girl  may  as  well  save  her 
breath  as  try  to  instruct  them.  On  our 
farm  my  sister  and  I  are  allowed  to  go 
out  and  help  plant  potatoes,  and  every¬ 
thing  to  field  corn,  yes,  and  when  it 
comes  up  to  help  hoe  it,  too;  pick  peas, 
beans,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes.  In  fact, 
we  gather  and  prepare  all  the  vegetables 
for  market,  even  to  the  apples,  and  pick¬ 
ing  the  small  fruit  is  no  small  item. 
When  strawberries  are  at  their  height, 
the  rest  of  the  family  have  to  lend  a 
hand,  but  otherwise  we  two  take  care  of 
it  all.  From  11  in  the  morning  till  dark 
one  day  my  sister  and  I  picked  200 
quarts  of  strawberries.  (We  had  picked 
peas  all  the  morning.)  I  think  that  pret¬ 
ty  good  considering  we  are  not  Italians. 
And  so  I  say  there  are  girls,  plenty  of 
them,  who  would  be  happy  and  contented 
on  farms  if  they  could  have  some  share 


in  the  management,  as  well  as  the  labor 
of  a  farm;  they  are  not  allowed,  even 
to  choose  the  kind  of  fowl  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  care  for.  There  is  plenty  of 
light  and  profitable  work  on  a  farm,  of 
which  girls  could  take  the  whole  care, 
such  as  all  the  small  fruits,  planting, 
pruning  and  picking.  Most  men  seem 
to  dislike  picking  in  any  form;  they 
readily  give  that  over  into  the  girls’ 
hands.  But  they  cannot  believe  that 
more  girls  know  what  variety  of  seeds 
or  fruit  is  profitable  and  best  to  plant, 
at  least  the  men  on  our  farm  do  not.  I 
shall  have  to  educate  them. 

OLIVIA  OATEMAN. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Graham  Fruit  Pudding. — One  cupful 
and  a  half  of  graham  flour,  two  eggs, 
half  a  cupful  of  milk,  half  a  cupful  of 
finely  chopped  suet,  a  cupful  of  cur¬ 
rants  (well  washed)  and  seeded  raisins, 
mixed;  half  a  cupful  of  best  molasses,  a 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and  mace  mix¬ 
ed,  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  stirred  into  the  milk.  Warm 
molasses,  suet  and  spices  together,  stir 
hard  until  cool;  add  the  eggs,  milk,  salt, 
flour  and,  lastly,  the  fruit,  well  dredged 
with  flour;  beat  up  well,  pour  into  a  but¬ 
tered  mold  and  boil  or  steam  for  nearly 
three  hours.  Turn  out  and  eat  hot. 

Southern  Batter  Bread. — Three  cup¬ 
fuls  of  Indian  meal,  half  cupful  of  boiled 
rice  (cold),  one  pint  of  boiling  water. 


THERc  IS  A  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE 

Who  are  Injured  by  the  use  of  coffee.  Recently  there 
has  been  placed  In  all  the  grocery  stores  a  new  pro- 
paration  called  GRAIN-O.  made  of  pure  grains,  that 
t  akes  the  place  of  coffee.  The  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  It  without  distress,  and  but  few  can  tell  It 
from  coffee.  It  does  not  cost  over  as  much. 
Children  may  drink  It  with  great  benefit.  15c.  and 
25c.  per  package.  Try  it.  Ask  for  GRAIN-0 


one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  cupful  of 
buttermilk,  or  sour  milk;  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  lard,  one  even  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  three  eggs.  Sift  salt,  soda  and 
meal  together  twice,  wet  with  the  hot 
water  and  beat  in  the  lard  and  rice. 
Now,  whip  in  the  beaten  eggs,  lastly  the 
sour  milk.  Bake  in  shallow  tins. 

Entire  Wheat  Wafers. — Sift  a  quart  of 
entire  wheat  flour  into  a  bowl  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar;  rub  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Then  stir  in  enough  water  or 
milk  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  out 
as  thin  as  a  wafer,  and  roll  and  fold 
several  times  as  you  do  puff  paste. 
Then  roll  again  as  thin  as  a  very  thin 
wafer  and  cut  into  long  narrow  strips. 
Bake  until  well  done,  but  do  not  brown 
them. 

It  is  Time  to  Inquire. 

The  revelations  made  by  a  recent  gov¬ 
ernment  report  relative  to  alum  baking 
powders  should  cause  every  housewife 
to  do  a  little  thinking  and  some  inves¬ 
tigating. 

The  report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  deals  with  fif¬ 
teen  brands  of  alum  baking  powders 
which  are  sold  more  or  less  throughout 
the  country.  In  some  brands  examined 
one-quarter  of  the  powder  was  composed 
of  ground  flint  rock,  which  appeared  in 
sharp,  needle-like  splinters,  making  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  admixture  in 
food.  Various  other  evil  substances  in 
addition  to  alum  appeared  In  other 
brands.  Sulphuric  acid  to  the  extent  of  j 
over  a  fifth  of  the  entire  powder  was  j 
also  found.  Sulphuric  acid  is  not  per¬ 
missible  as  an  article  of  diet 

Alum,  all  physicians  say,  when  used 
in  food  is  deleterious  to  health. 

It  is  surely  no  more  than  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution  when  buying  baking  powders  to 
take  only  those  well-known  and  reput¬ 
able  brands  of  cream  of  tartar  powders, 
which  the  government  chemists  have 1 
certified  to  be  pure  and  wholesome. 


About  half  the 
lamp  chimneys  in 
use  have  my  name 
on  them. 

All  the  trouble 
comes  of  the  other 


half. 


Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


WALL  PAPER 


-Direct  from  Factory  to 

_  Housewife,  which  saves 

Agents’  or  Dealers’  profits  of  33>6  to  to  per  cent. 

All  the  latest  designs; 
and  novelties  of  both 
American  and  Foreign 
Artists.  Remember,  this 
is  not  a  job  lot  of  cheap, 
old-style  paper.  Every 
one  is  a  bona  fide  1902 
pattern,  and  the  best 
on  the  market  but  at 
p  ices  that  will  astonish 
you.  Elegant  Sample 
Book,  showing  full  size 
of  patterns  of  100  de¬ 
signs  and  colors.  Send 
to-day;  it  will  save  you 
dollars.  Best  of  com¬ 
mercial  references.  We 
pay  the  freight. 

A.  J.  STEVENS  &  CO., 
Clyde.  N.  Y. 


THE  STORKS 


SEEDS.  PLANTS, 

Roses,  Bulbs,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees.  The  best 
by  48  years  test.  1000  aores. 
40  in  Hardy  Roses,  44 
Greenhouses  of  Plants  and 
Everblooming  Roses.  Mail 
size  postpaid,  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Try  us,  our 
goods  will  please  you  and 
direct  deaf  will  save  you 
money.  Valuable  lG8-pags 
Catalogue  Free. 
HARRISON  CO., 


BOX  192  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Some  watchmakers 
harp  on  Railroad  Watches. 
More  than  twenty 

Elgin  W  atches 

have  been  sold  for  every  mile  of  rail¬ 
way  trackage  in  the  world.  Sold  by 
every  jeweler  in  the  land;  guaranteed 
by  the  world’s  greatest  watch  works. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  Illinois 


50c  SEED 

DDE  BILL 

FREE 

Send  us  to-day,  your  name  ; 
addrers  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE 
our  handsome  Illustrated  Seed  Catalog  containing 
Due  Kill  and  plan  good  for  60e  worth  of  Flower  or 
Vegetable  Seeds  FREE.  Your  selection  to  introduce 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
\  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Potatoes,  V egetable.  Flower, 
Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

k  100,000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  FREE 

^on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names 
k  of  neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  $100  cash  for  . 
best  list.  See  the  catalogue. 

.Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. . 
lioxlJ.  liay  City,  fflich. 


It  is  a. 

Wonder 

to  some  people 
why  Our  Rural 
iVlaii  Box  ,1s  so  far 
ahead  of  the  other 
thirl een  approved 
by  the  Government.  Thir¬ 
teen  is  said  to  bean  unlucky 
number,  but  that  is  hot  the 
reason  We  don’t”  mind  telling  you 
confidentially  "ho v;  it  happened/’  if 
you  will  write  and  ask  us  to  do 'so. 
Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,"  Mich. 


Rural  Free  Delivery 

_ _ THE _  # 


SIGNAL 
MAIL  BOX’ 

Bates-Hawley  Patent 


A  POSTOFFICE 
AT  YOUR  DOOR 

THE  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX,  Bates- 
Hawley  Patent,  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  BOX 
FOR  RURAL  SERVICE.  It  has  been 
especially  recommended  by  the  Post 


master  General— Is  full  government  Bize,  18x6^x11'/,,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  will  meet  all  your  requirements.  Material— Heavy  Steel  and! 

Iron,  completely  Galvanized,  fiuished  very  attractively  in  Aluminum  and 
Rod.  Yale  lock.  Automatic  Signal  flag.  Individual  celluloid  name  plate. 

Write  for  particular*.  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX  CO.,  107  Benton  St.  Jolit 
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MARKETS 
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THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  March  15,  1902. 
GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth..  — 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba .  — 

No.  2,  hard,  New  York .  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow .  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  — 

Barley,  feeding  . .  — 

Malting  .  — 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice  per  bu . 2  15 

Medium  and  pea,  poor  to  good...l  50 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2  10 

White  kidney,  choice . 2  35 

Yellow  eye,  choice .  — 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk .  — 

Middlings  . 

Spring  bran,  bulk . 

Linseed  meal  . 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @ 

No.  2  .  80  @  85 

No.  3  .  70  @  75 

Clover  .  60  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  75 

Straw,  rye,  long .  75  @  80 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  three  cents 
per  quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb . 

Lower  grades  . 

State  dairy,  tubs,  fresh,  fancy... 

Fair  to  good . . . 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy.. 

Lower  grades  . . 

W'n  factory,  fresh,  fancy . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  White 

Leghorn,  selected,  fancy . 

W’n,  fresh-gathered,  choice . 

Tenn.  &  other  Southern,  prime.. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  prime,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  —  @  13 

Ducks,  average  W’n,  pair .  70  @  80 

Geese,  average  W’n,  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  mixed,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  fancy. 

Phila.,  squab  broilers,  pair — 

Phila.,  selected,  large . 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy .  12%@ 

Fowls,  Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded...  —  @ 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  7  @ 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large .  20  @ 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  13  @ 

Western,  mixed  weights .  16  @ 

Ducks,  W’n,  average  best .  —  @ 

Geese,  Western,  prime .  9  @ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 
Calves,  veal,  prime,  per  tb. 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7 

Lambs,  dressed,  "hothouse,” 

per  head  . 6  00 

Park,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb 
GAME 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . . 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  50 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair 

Mallard,  per  pair . 

Rabbits,  small,  per  pair .  5 

Jacks,  per  pair . 

HOTHOUSE  PRO! 

'Lettuce,  good  to  fancy,  doz. 

Poor  to  fair,  per  case . 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz... 

No.  2,  per  box . 3 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  fancy,  lb... 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  lb . 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 4 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  lb . 

Prime  . . . 

Poor  to  medium . 

N.  Y.  State,  1900 . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  York  Imperial,  per  bbl.. 

N'n  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  bbl... 

Winesap.  per  bbl . 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  per  bbl . 

Baldwin,  prime  to  fancy,  bbl.. 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  fancy,  qt _ 

Florida,  poor  to  good,  per  qt. .. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fey,  lb. 

Evaporated,  1900,  choice,  lb _ 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  <fc 

Michigan,  quarters  . 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  75  @2  40 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  lbs...l  50  @2  00 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1901,  lb.  21%@  22% 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb .  14%@  15 

FURS. 

Black  bear  . 15  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00 

Medium  .  4  00 

Red  fox  .  2  00 

Gray  fox  .  60 

Marten,  dark  .  4  00 

Pale  .  2  00 

Skunk,  black  .  1  40 

Half-striped  .  80 

Striped  . 40 

Raccoon  .  1  10 

Opossum,  large  .  50 

Small  .  12 

Mink  .  2  50 

Muskrat,  Winter  .  17 

Fall  .  11 

Kits  .  — 
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VEGETABLES. 


2  30 


Potatoes.  Maine,  prime,  bag... 

State,  prime,  per  ISO  lbs .  2  25 

State,  fair  to  prime,  sack 2  15 

German,  good  to  fancy,  112- 

lb.  bag  . * .  1  25 

Belgian,  per  168-lb.  bag .  2  00 

Scotch,  prime,  168-lb.  bag _ 2  05 

Irish  &  English,  168-Ib.  sack.  2  00 
Sweet  Potatoes,  So.  Jersey,  bbl.  3  50 
Asparagus.  Charleston,  extra, 

per  bunch  .  — 

Cal.,  per  dozen  bunches . 10  00 


@  2  50 
<§>  2  50 


@  1  60 
@  2  10 
@  2  15 
@  2  10 
@  4  25 

@  2  00 

@12  00 


Brussels  sprouts,  per  qt . 

Cauliflowers,  Cal.,  per  case. 

Fla,  per  %-bbl.  basket . 

Celery,  State  &  W’n,  doz.  roots 
Jersey  &  L.  I.,  doz.  flat  bchs. 


Carrots,  L.  I., 


Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl. 


W’n.  white,  per  bu.  crate _ 

Havana,  per  crate . 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Romaine,  Bermuda,  crate . 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 

Radishes.  N.  O..  100  bunches... 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . 

Squash.  Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate 

or  bushel  basket . 

Turnips.  Jersey.  Russia,  box.. 
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BOOK  BULLETIN. 

Root’s  ABC  ok  Strawberry  Culture. 
—This  excellent  little  work  has  been  re¬ 
vised  and  brought  up  to  date.  It  is  full  of 
facts  that  should  be  known  by  all  who 
wish  to  raise  strawberries  either  exten¬ 
sively  or  in  a  small  way.  Varieties,  plant¬ 
ing,  methods  of  culture,  marketing,  etc., 
are  discussed.  Price,  postpaid,  paper,  50 
cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

The  American  Fruit  Culturist,  by 
John  J.  Thomas.  Practical  directions  for 
the  propagation  and  culture  of  fruits 
adapted  to  the  United  States.  There  are 
758  pages,  and  about  800  illustrations  of 
fruits,  nuts  and  apparatus.  This  is  by  far 
the  best  moderate-priced  book  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  that  we  know.  Price,  postpaid,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

WE  HA  VE  EOft  SALE 

a  large  stock  of  new  Clover  8eed;  also  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Feeds;  Fertilizer  Materials,  etc. 

OHAS.  H,  KEISV1S,  IK  Washington  8t.,  New  York. 


s 


BABGAINSIN  Genuine  Fire  and  E  95 

Burglar-  Proof  «  ■ - 

IRON  SAFE  110  Pounds. 
Buy  direct.  Catalogue  Free 

IF,  - 


Cut-Rate  Prices. 

M.  SHEET  MANX 


tACTUKING  CO  ,  Cincinnati,  O 


ENGINES 


CAS  and 
GASOLINE 

Sold  on  Trial— bv  Builder  to  User. 

ALEX.  T.  GIBSON,  6  Jefferson  Ave..  Utica,  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Don’t  pump  water,  shell  or  grind  grain,  cut  feed, 
separate  cream,  run  drills,  churns,  job  press,  etc., 
by  hand,  when  you  can  buy  a’Gasoline  Engine 
complete  for  -j  r-  to  do  the  work.  Will  do  all 
that  any^*  3  windmill  will,  and  will  do 
It  when  the  windmill  won't.  Larger  sizes  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  G.  BEUCLER  4  STRYKER,  O. 


American  Rose  Society  Convention. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Rose  Society  was  held  in  the  American 
Institute  rooms.  Berkeley  Lyceum,  New 
York,  March  11-13.  Some  instructive  papers 
were  read  and  an  agreeable  innovation  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  way  of  songs  and  recita¬ 
tions  concerning  roses  by  pupils  of  nearby 
opera  and  dramatic  schools.  There  was  a 
splendid  exhibit  of  blooms,  giving  a  much 
finer  color  effect,  owing  to  better  light, 
(han  when  held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Motel  last  year,  though  the  quantity  shown 
this  season  was  less.  The  best  roses  in 
build  and  finish  were  the  old  standards, 
Bride,  creamy  white,  and  Bridesmaid,  deep 
pink,  with  American  Beauty  and  Its  for¬ 
midable  competitor.  Liberty,  coming  a  close 
second.  Liberty,  owing  to  Its  brilliant 
crimson  color.  Is  very  effective  when  well 
done  in  exhibition  form  as  shown  here,  but 
it  is  difficult  and  uncertain  to  handle  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  best  equipped  establishments, 
and  the  blooms  quickly  lost  perfection. 
The  fine  specimens  shown,  with  their  rich 
color  and  high  perfume,  attracted  much 
attention.  Some  American  Beauties  with 
stems  more  than  six  feet  high,  entered  for 
a  special  prize,  were  very  effective  despite 
their  evident  coarseness. 

Much  prominence  was  given  to  new  can¬ 
didates  for  public  favor.  A  great  display 
was  made  of  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  shown 
by  a  Washington  grower.  The  color  is  an 
odd  and  rather  glaring  shade  of  bright  pink 
almost  approaching  scarlet  in  intensity.  It 
has  the  unpleasing  effect  of  some  Azaleas, 
and  fails  to  harmonize  with  nearby  colors. 
They  were  shown  with  short  stems.  The 
new  Balduin,  shown  as  Helen  Gould,  was 
of  a  chilly  purple  tint.  Other  new  ones, 
such  as  Queen  of  Edgely,  a  light  colored 
American  Beauty.  Sarah  Nesbitt,  tinted 
like  an  apple  blossom.  Mrs.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  white  and  blush,  attracted  at¬ 
tention  and  their  merits  were  much  dis¬ 
cussed.  Golden  Gate  and  Papa  Gontier, 
both  rather  old  varieties,  were  shown  In 
splendid  form.  There  were  also  many  fine 
Crimson  Ramblers,  and  some  fairly  good 
forced  hardy  roses  in  pots.  More  good  yel¬ 
low  roses  were  Drought  out  than  have  been 
seen  in  previous  exhibitions.  The  varieties 
were  Perle  des  Jardins,  Sunset,  Sunrise, 
Mme.  Hoste  and  the  climbing  Gold  of 
Ophir.  Yellow  roses  have  not  been  popular 
lately.  Even  the  superb  Perle  des  Jardins 
and  Marechal  Nicl  have  been  little  in  de¬ 
mand,  but  their  revival  in  favor  may  now 
be  near  at  hand.  A  variety  of  other 
flowers  such  as  Primulas,  violets,  Azaleas 
and  many  tine  orchids  were  snown.  One 
of  the  most  striking  novelties  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  blooms  of  a  superior  strain  of  Tri- 
tonia  crocata,  a  bulbous  plant  from  South 
Africa,  shown  by  J.  L.  Childs,  Floral  Park, 
N.  Y.  The  flowers  were  large,  brilliant 
orange  red,  on  long  stems. 


EUREKA  POTATO  PLANTER. 

Would  you  prefer  a 
Eureka  Potato  Planter, 
light  draft  for  1  horse, 
easily  managed  by  one 
person,  doing  better 
work  than  any  other, 
and  costing  40  per  cent  less;  ( 
to  a  planter  weighing  3  times 
as  much,  requiring  2  horses 
and  2  men  to  operate?  If  so  send 
for  circulars  aDd  prices  of  the  Eureka  to 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N. 


Y. 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest, 
'  Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
...  PRESS  CO.. 

Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE*  N.  Y. 


UfE|  I  DRILLING 
If  ELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soli  or  ro^k  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easilv  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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K  TREESSucceed  where 

^Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 
Fruit  Hook  Free.  Result  of  7 1  jew1*’ experience. 
STARK  BROS..  Louisiana,  Bo. ,  Dausvllle,  K.  I, 


Raspberry 


PLANTS.  C.  C.  NASH, 
Three  Rivers.  Mich. 
Strawberry  Plants,  116  varieties,  in  1, 12, 100  lots. 


It  it’s  trees  yon  want  write  for  free  Catalogue  of 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  I  A*V  Bilk  Prlnpe  Cards,  Lots, Tran. parent,  Ea. 
I  |X  J  m  <*>rt  k  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Puiilea, 
■■  ■  New  Game*,  Premium  Articles,  &o.  Flnaet 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  k  Hidden  Name  #a  ■  enpa 
Cards,  Biggest  Catalogue.  Send  2c.  stamp  M  A  M  ll  V 

i)  co..  cadiz.  ohio.  unnuu 


fbralL  OHIO  CAAD  ( 


Q||nT||QC  CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
HUr  I  unc  U  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay 
ALEX.  8PKIKS,  Box  967,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


SURE  CURE! 


Brooks  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
Obnoxious  springs  or  pads, 
i  Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
IBiiuls  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together 
las  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves  Nolvmph- 
'ol.  No  lies  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10,  01  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 
Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  Co., 

Box  965.  Marshall,  Mich. 
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An  All  Heavy  Wire  Fence 

No  small  size  wires  used  in  BROWN  Fencing. 
Coiled  Spring  Horizontals,  with  Heavy  Spring  Stay 
Wires.  30  to  35  cents  per  Rod.  Wire  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  to  farmers.  Catalogue  free.  Agents 
wanted.  THE  BROWN  FENCE  AND  FENCE  CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

BUILD  THE  FROST  FENCE 


e 
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And  your  work  is  done  for  a  lifetime.  Not  so  with 
fences  containing  soft  uprights  further  weakened 
by  wraps  and  twists.  Use  your  good  money  for  the 
best.  Catalogues  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  850 
to  160,  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references-  The  Rural  Agency.  Durham,  N.  H. 

Wanted — Elderly  Protestant  lady  as 
housekeeper  on  farm  for  two  adults.  Easv  place  . 
Write.  G.  W.  8ETTLEMYER,  Wilmore.  Pa. 

Wanted. — A  thoroughly  first-class 
working  foreman  gardener  for  gentleman’s  country 
home  In  Kentucky.  Must  thoroughly  understand 
care  of  Lawn.  Shrubbery,  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables  and  all  branches  of  outside  gardening.  Ad¬ 
dress,  giving  experience  and  stating  wages. 

F.  W.  ADAMS,  Louisville.  Ky. 

Farm  for  Sale.  — 180  acres,  85,400, 

cheap,  well-watered,  fertile,  good  fences.  9-room 
house,  good  barn  and  outbuildings;  orchard. 
miles  from  town.  Easy  terms. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Farm  for  Sale.  —  About  1 80  acres, 

well  watered  and  fenced,  and  timber  for  firewood. 
Good  farm  house,  barn,  wagon  house  and  other 
bnlldtngs.  Tenant  house  and  two  young  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City,  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  Smmner  boarders.  Can  be  purchased 
with  small  cash  pavment  and  easy  terms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  8UMMER  HOME,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

60  acres  at  one-half  price;  2  miles'from  and  over¬ 
looking  City;  Rural  mail;  land  good  for  grain, 
gardening,  etc.  Box  30,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


yy  ^  PAY  ^  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 


pound. 


rigs  to  Introduce  Poultry  Com- 
Internatlonal  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


How  to  Find  Customers-?, 

and  addresses  of  Suburban  Residents  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  who  annually  purchase  Trees,  Plants,  Bulbs 
and  Garden  and  Greenhouse  Supplies  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  rate  upon 
application  to 

F.  8.  Denison,  1524  Cbestnut  Street,  Phila..  Pa. 


Oldest  Commission Houseln  Newyprk- 


Estab¬ 
lished  1838.  Butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits. 
K.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York . 


GIO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO. 


X 


Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York. 


WANTED 

No.  2  and  Clover  Grades  of  Hay. 

E.  D.  HEWITT , 

130  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


WIRE  FENCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

Also  Coiled  spring,  plain  and  Barb  wire.  Send  for  Oat. 
and  prices.  W.  II.  Mason  A  Co.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


Factory  to  Farm 

at  wholesale  prices  The  Best 
Fence  on  earth.  Catalogue  free 
THE  CLEVELAND  FENCE  CO  , 
Cleveland.  Ohio 


W.  C.  T.  U, 


W-e  C-an' t  T-ell  U  how  hard  we  are  trying  to  restrain 
the  rising  generation  of  stock.  Do  you  see? 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  A  BRIAN,  II ICII. 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 
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The  Dealer  Is  Against  Us 

because  we  sell  you  wire  fence  direct  from  the 
factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  does  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  we  do, 
but  he  charges  you  more  for  it.  You  caa  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  us  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  No  loose 
ends.  All  closely  Interwoven.  Cross  wires  can’t  slip.  No 
■mall  wires  used.  Write  a  postal  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Co.,  172  K  St., Peoria,  Ills. 
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Count  the  cost  of  repairs  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  wire  fence.  Count  on  a  long  life¬ 
time  of  wear  out  of  the 

AMERICAN 

,::ehlodc  fence 

Figure  the  cost  of  trying  fence  experi¬ 
ments  and  you  will  see  the  sense  of 
buying  the  fence  that  fences.  It  is  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Best.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 
Every  user  satisfied.  Sold  everywhere. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Denver. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


the  MILLING  INDUSTRY. — The  last 
census  places  the  number  of  working  flour 
and  grist  mills  in  the  United  States  at 
25  258,  with  capital  of  $218,714,104,  turning 
out  an  annual  product  valued  at  over  $550,- 
000,000.  While  New  York  has  nearly  as 
much  capital  invested  in  this  Industry  as 
Minnesota,  the  latter  State  turns  out  nearly 
twice  as  much  in  value  of  ground  product, 
far  exceeding  any  other  two  States  com¬ 
bined. 

EGGS.— Prices  have  been  excessive  all 
Winter,  retail  buyers  in  many  instances 
having  to  pay  60  cents  a  dozen  to  get  any¬ 
thing  satisfactory.  Conditions  have  sud¬ 
denly  changed,  and  the  market  is  upset,  a 
drop  of  11  cents  being  noted  from  last  re¬ 
port.  This  puts  many  of  them  below  the 
price  limit  set  on  them  by  shippers.  Heavy 
shipments  are  reported  on  the  way  from 
nearly  all  producing  sections,  and  a  further 
decline  is  probable. 

CUSTOMS  DECISIONS.— Apricot  kernels 
have  heretofore  been  received  into  this 
country  free  of  duty,  being  classed  with 
peach  pits  in  the  list  of  crude  drugs.  A 
new  ruling  now  places  them  with  shelled 
almonds,  dutiable  at  six  cents  per  pound. 
These  kernels  resemble  almonds  in  flavor, 
and  have  been  largely  used  by  confection¬ 
ers,  as  they  could  be  bought  cheaply.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  an  enforcement  of  this 
ruling  will  cause  a  decrease  in  their  use 
for  this  purpose,  as  they  will  cost  too  much 
to  pay  to  use  them  in  adulteration.  There 
is  a  duty  on  preserved  lemon  peel,  but  fruit 
in  brine  is  entered  free.  Under  this  pro¬ 
vision  importers  have  been  bringing  in 
lemons  cut  in  halves  packed  in  casks  of 
brine.  The  courts  have  now  decided  that 
this  must  be  classed  as  lemon  peel  pre¬ 
served,  as  the  fruit  has  lost  its  identity 
on  being  cut  and  packed  thus. 

CONDENSED  MILK  MATTERS.— Indi¬ 
cations  point  to  a  general  absorption  of  this 
industry  by  the  one  leading  company, 
which  has  been  buying  various  independ¬ 
ent  concerns,  the  latest  reported  being  the 
Michigan  Condensed  Milk  Co.  The  sale  of 
condensed  milk  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  the  business  is  evidently  carried  on 
with  great  profit.  There  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  complaints  from  farmers  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  receiving  end  of  this 
business  has  been  handled.  In  some  cases 
injustice  has  been  apparent,  but  on  an 
average  it  is  probable  that  those  who  have 
sold  to  the  condenseries  have  done  as  well 
as  shippers  to  the  city.  An  important  part 
of  the  business  of  these  condensed  milk 
companies  is  the  bottling  of  milk  for 
general  city  trade.  Prom  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  this  has  been  a  decided  benefit  to 
the  consumer.  Tne  utmost  cleanliness  is 
observed  at  the  bottling  plants,  and  that 
best  of  all  germicides,  live  steam,  is  used 
freely.  The  farmer  has  also  been  benefited, 
as  he  has  been  made  to  keep  his  stables 
and  surroundings  reasonably  clean.  Those 
who  object  to  this  are  doing  themselves  an 
injury.  w.  w.  h. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A.  W.  Bacon,  of  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  writes 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O., 
as  follows: 

“I  have  used  your  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  with  good  results  on  splints,  etc., 
and  have  heard  others  recommend  the 
medicine  very  highly.” 

The  high  prices  of  hay  will  suggest  to 
every  farmer  that  he  grow  every  pound 
possible  this  year.  In  order  to  do  this,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  necessary  to  topdress 
mowings  w’ith  some  good  fertilizer.  The 
earlier  fertilizer  is  applied  after  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground,  the  better  the  crop 
secured,  as  the  moist  soil  allows  every 
particle  of  the  fertilizer  to  get  down  to  the 
grass  roots,  and  they  thus  receive  the 
needed  nutriment  at  the  right  time.  Hay 
will  be  hay  this  year,  and  the  shrewd 
farmer  will  get  all  he  can  of  it,  and  thus 
increase  the  profits  from  his  year’s  work. 
The  manure  will  largely  be  used  on  the 
corn  crop.  Therefore  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  some  good  fertilizer 
like  Bradley’s  complete  manure. 

Almost  everyone  who  has  the  ground 
uses  part  of  it  for  a  garden,  and  there  is 
no  garden  worthy  the  name  which  cannot 
be  better  cared  for  by  machine  cultivation. 
The  larger  the  garden  or  field  the  more 
need  there  is  for  devices  of  a  genuine 
labor-saving  character.  The  “Planet  Jr.” 
tools  have  been  considered  standard  in  the 
line  of  garden  tools  for  many  years.  An 
art  catalogue,  which  is  embellished  wTith 
many  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
"Planet  Jr.”  tools  in  use  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  and  other  countries,  Is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  manufacturers.  A  book  of 
this  kind  is  an  education  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer  and  gardener. 
Write  at  once  for  a  copy  to  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.,  Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  before 
the  entire  edition  is  exhausted. 


Ward’s  Horn  of  Plenty 

Our  famous  no^middlemen  system  of  providing 
all  the  luxuries  and  necessities  of  life  has  been 
adopted  by  two  million  people  who  appreciate 
our  ability  to  help  them  make  four  dollars  do  the 
work  of  five.  THE  HORN  OF  PLENTY  IS 
OPEN  TO  YOU— WILL  YOU  TRY  IT? 

ANNOUNCEMENT— The  spring  and  summer  edition  of 
our  catalogue  No.  70  will  be  ready  March  15th.  It  will  be 
the  finest  and  most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  pub • 
lished,  containing  over  1,000  pages  and  17,000  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  costs  us  almost  a  dollar  to  publish  and  distribute 
this  catalogue,  but  we  will  send  it  to  you  for  15c,  by  mail 
or  express  prepaid.*  Almost  any  family  can  save  $100.00 
a  year  by  having  our  catalogue.  0  Send  for  it  today  and 
enclose  15  cents  to  partially  pay  postage  or  expressage.  If  you 
already  have  our  No.  70  catalogue  don’t  send  for  another  as 
we  intend  to  mail  you  the  supplement  mentioned  below. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ORDERED  goods  from  us  in  the  past  year,  we  will  send 
you  a  fOO-page  supplement  containing  all  additions  to  our  stock  since 
Ho.  70  catalogue  was  issued •  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  ask  for 
this  supplement  as  we  want  you  to  have  it  and  will  send  it  anyway • 

IF  YOU  HJIVE  NEVER  ORDERED  goods  from  us  or  had  our  big  cata¬ 
logue f  send  15c  today  and  get  our  latest9it9  s  the  key  to  the  door  of  prosperity • 


Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co.,  Chicago 


The  House  that  tells  the  truth. 


RUNNING  FOR 
AN  EXPERT. 

Did  you  ever  have  to  send  ‘  ‘  post 
haste”  to  town  for  an  expert  to  get 
that  harvester  to  cut  a  swath  with¬ 
out  balking,  or  incur  vexatious  delays 
from  breakages,  when  every  moment 
meant  money? 

USE  A  DEERING 
AND  AVOID  IT. 

The  successful  operation  of  any  Deer- 
ing  Harvester  is  not  contingent  upon 
the  condition  of  the  crop.  Every  re¬ 
quirement  of  harvesting  meets  with 
satisfactory,  profitable  fulfillment  in 

THE  DEERING  IDEAL 
LINE  OF  HARVESTERS. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

DEERINfi  HARVESTER  CO. 

CHICAGO,  0.  S.  A. 

World’s  Greatest  Manufacturers  of 

Binders,  Headers,  Mowers,  Reapers, 
Corn  Binders,  Corn  Shockers,  Huskers 
and  Shredders,  Rakes,  Twine,  Oil. 
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GRAIN  'DRILL 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  com¬ 
bines  lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill 
made.  N  o  complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes 
are  close  to  ground.  Fully 

Easily 
regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer, 
and 
sows 
with 
regu¬ 
larity. 

Weight, 

Only  TOO 
Agents  Wnnted. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO 

Mfrs.,  York,  Pa 
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STEEL  ROOFING 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets.  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long. 
The  best  Routing,  Siding  or  Celling  yon  can 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  eittu  •  flat,  corrugated  or 
“V”  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
eharces  at  the  following  prices 

_  TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 

INDIANA,  ILLINOIS. 

WISCONSIN,  UlCIIKiAN, 

OHIO.  IOWA.  WEST 
VIRGINIA, 

Per  Square,  *2.35. 

Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 

A  square  means  100  square  feet.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  No. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chlcap 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 
YOKE,  NEW  JERSEY, 
MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY, 
MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Square,  #2.50. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BES 1 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  alt  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


IS  THE  STANDA.R  D 

STEAM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS.  i?U  \ 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  t# 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  ■■  Tl5'4;i 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  <&“  ' 

AURORA. ILL  -CHICAGO-  DALLAS.TEX. 


Set  with  the 


NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER 

save  the  grower  expense.  Abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Pruning  Shears  also  a  Specialty. 

NAGLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
eleotric  lighting,  grinding 
Corn,  separating  cream. 
6awingwood,  and  all  power 
purposes-  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan  American  Exp  • 
Buffalo,  1901  Send  for  Cat 
A.  IMIKTZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  TC*rrt  Any  Place 

I  SMI  Auy  °ne 

For  Any  Purpose 
Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  l’limps.  Roisters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

8end  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Have  Proven  Themselves  the  Best 

for  all  kinds  of  cultivation, on  all  kinds  of  land  and 
in  every  variety  of  soil.  Being  all  steel  they  are 
at  once  the  lightestandstrongest.  #They  pull  so 
light,  too,  having  swivel  shoes  in  front  ana  three 
wheels  behind.  Raehet  levers  set  the  teeth  at  any 
angle— deep  or  shallow,  or  throw  them  clear  out 
of  the  way  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  or  in 
clearing  from  rubbish.  Wear  tho  teeth  closer  than  all 
others.  Adjustable  hitch.  One,  two  or  three  sections. 
Send  for  I.urge  1  llustruted  Catuluz  of  Implements, 
Engines,  Saw  Mills  and  Threshing  Machinery,  FREE. 

X  B.  FARQUHAR  GO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


AN  INFALLIBLE  CURE  FOR 


SPLINT,  CAPPED  HOCK,  SPRAINED 
TENDONS,  WINDPUFF,  AND  ALL 
LAMENESS 


“Save  the  Horse.”  Cures  without  scar, 
blemish  or  loss  of  hair.  Work  horse 
continuously  if  desired.  Contains  no 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other  form 
of  mercury  or  ingredient  that  can.  injure 
the  horse.  $5  per  bottle,  with  written 
guarantee.  At  all  druggists  and  deal¬ 
ers,  or  sent  direct. 


Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.Y. 

♦  We  are  always  pleased  to  give  details 
as  to  length  of  time,  powers,  physio¬ 
logical  action,  etc.;  and  also  about 
written  guarantee 


Cases  Where  Ulcerations  Extend 


with  transverse  cracks  which  open  at 
every  step  and  often  bleed,  positively 
cured  with 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Follow  directions  on  circular,  and  you 
can  not  fail  to  cure  the  most  deep-seated, 
complex,  chronic  or  acute  case  of 
scratches,  grease  heel,  mud  fever,  sore  or 
skin  disease.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  postpaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  III.  Y. 
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American  Agriculturist”  Prize  Potato-Crowing  Contest.  Yields  from  one 
measured  acre.  All  records  surpassed  by  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 
New  secrets  in  Nature’s  Laboratory.”  The  two  largest  crops 
of  Potatoes  ever  grown  with  fertilizers  or  farm  manure 
grown  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  alone. 


The  following  were  the  LARGEST  CROPS  of  potatoes  grown  in  each 
State— and  ALL  these  crops  were  grown  EXCLUSIVELY  WITH 
THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE: 

Maine,  Aroostook  County . 745  bushels 

The  largest  crop  ever  grown  in  Maine.  Second  largest  ever  grown 
with  fertilizers. 

Colorado  . 847  bushels 

“The  largest  crop  ever  grown  with  fertilizers  or  manure.” 

Massachusetts  . . . 355  bushels 

Connecticut  . . . 390  bushels 

The  largest  crops  grown  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  in  sea¬ 
son  1889  (280  and  340  bushels),  were  also  grown  with  the  Mapes 
Potato  Manure. 

Minnesota  . 325  bushels 

Idaho  . 479  bushels 


THE  LARGEST  CROPS  IN  EACH  STATE  GROWN  WITH  OTHER 
FERTILIZERS  AND  FARM  MANURES.  SEASON  1890,  WERE  AS  FOL¬ 
LOWS: — 595,  522,  506,  351,  325,  319  and  307  bushels  per  acre. 

Summing  Up  the  Potato  Contests. 

In  SEVENTEEN  States  in  which  the  largest  crop  was  grown  with 
fiertillzers,  1889  and  1890,  TEN  crops  were  grown  exclusively  with  the 
Mapes  Potato  Manure;  847,  745,  669,  532,  479,  460,  428,  393  and  324  bushels  per 
acre. 

Average  yield  per  acre,  522  bushels. 

In  the  SEVEN  States  in  which  the  largest  crop  was  grown  with  fertili- 
izers  other  than  the  Mapes,  the  yields  were  as  follows:  506,  454,  444,  401,  325, 

319  and  307  bushels  per  acre. 

Average  yield  per  acre,  394  bushels. 


The  Great  Corn  Contest  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

CROPS  213,  119  AND  95  BUSHELS  EACH;  GROWN  ON  ONE  MEASURED  ACRE  EXCLUSIVELY  WITH  THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE. 

Of  this  great  crop,  213  bushels  shelled  corn,  grown  in  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  (800  pounds  per  acre)  exclusively  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  says:  “If  we  allow  only  $15  as  the  value  of  the  tops  for  fodder,  and  make  no  account  of  bottom  stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  twenty  cents 
a  bushel  (shelled  corn).” 

The  largest  crop  grown  with  fertilizers  other  than  the  Mapes  (45  crops  in  all)  was  84  bushels  (chemically  dried,  60  bushels). 

SOME  LARGE  CROPS  GROWN  WITH  THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE,  AND  REPORTED  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 

Season  1888.-1,040  bushels  of  corn  (ears)  on  less  than  4 y2  acres,  equal  to  233^  bushels,  or  116%  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre  grown  on  farm  of  Rural 
New-Yorker,  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Ninety  bushels  (shelled)  with  500  pounds  per  acre.  150  bushels  (shelled)  with  600  pounds  per  acre.  Value  of  the  grain  alone  over  five  times  as  mimh 
as  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. — American  Agriculturist. 

Eight  hundred  and  lifty-six  bushels  (ears)  on  four  acres.  159.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  125.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  Nothing  used  but  the  Mapes —Rural 
New-Yorker.  1 

On  two  acres  600  pounds  of  Mapes  alone,  broadcast,  198  bushels  shelled  corn.  On  three  acres,  same  fertilizer,  same  quantity  489  bushels  (ears)  Grown 
by  Dr.  Henry  Stewart. — New  England  Homestead.  ’  ’’ 

One  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  ears  per  acre;  shelled,  98.45  bushels.  2,058  bushels  (ears)  on  16  acres.  Only  Mapes  (800  pounds  per  acre)  used —Con¬ 
necticut  Farmer.  ' 

Wheat. 

The  only  Prize  Wheat  Crop  grown  with  fertilizers  in  the  American  Agriculturist  Prize  Crop  Contest,  1889,  was  raised  by  Mr  Bartholomew  Gedney  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  600  pounds  of  the  Mapes  Complete  (wheat)  Manure  applied  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  Variety,  White  Beardless  Harvested  July 
2,  1889.  Yield,  46  bushels  on  one  acre.  Straw,  6,347  pounds.  Grain,  2,750  pounds.  One  even  or  struck  bushel  weighed  60  pounds  Dimensions  of  mntf/f 
acre,  290  4-10x150  feet.  Entire  cost,  $38.50.  '  OI  contest 

The  other  prize  wheats  were  raised  in  Utah  and  the  west. 

What  Verv  Thorough  Tillage  and  the  Mapes  Cress  Top-Dressing  Have  Done 

With  Timothy  Hay  (Following  Wheat  Crop). 

(From  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  18,  1900.) 

Last  Fall  I  seeded  an  eight-acre  field  after  a  wheat  crop.  It  was  a  poor  field  on  a  farm  my  employer  bought  a  year  ago  and  had  no  manure  for  12  nr  in 
years.  Nearly  half  of  the  field  is  sand  and  gravel,  and  very  poor  grass  land.  Having  a  great  deal  of  grading,  building,  fencing  silos  to  ml  etc  I  did  not  ei? 
the  seeding  done  until  October  3  and  4,  and  was  almost  afraid  to  risk  it  so  late.  Seeded  as  before,  rolled  and  picked  stones  and  got  a  fine  start  before  hard 
frost,  but  got  nearly  half  the  young  plants  killed,  as  we  had  no  snow  to  protect  them.  So  it  was  a  case  of  freeze  and  thaw’  all  Winter  and  Serine  found  a 
very  seedy-looking  stand  of  what  looked  like  a  large  lawn  in  November.  I  put  400  pounds  of  MAPES  GRASS  AND  GRAIN  TOP  DRESSING  ner  3  nn 
both  fields,  and  by  June  1  the  newly-seeded  field  was  mistaken  for  a  field  of  oats  by  a  good  many  who  saw  it.  I  had  a  good  many  farmers  come  from  ntaiSS 
four  and  five  miles  around  t^  see  it,  as  those  who  saw  it  told  others;  all  declared  it  immense.  To  one  man  who  was  looking  it  over  I  said’ that  I  wm  d  im ve 
had  a  good  deal  more  grass  if  half  the  young  plants  had  not  been  winterkilled,  tie  said  he  did  not  see  how  I  could  possibly  get  any  more  to  mow  nn  it 
On  a  gravel  knoll  and  the  other  sandy  land,  1  got  only  a  light  crop,  but  from  the  whole  field  I  got  37  TO  40  TONS  OF  FIRST-CT  Tunimncm  v 

CURED  TIMOTHY  HAY.  If  I  had  managed  to  seed  a  month  earlier  I  am  sure  I  would  have  had  more  hay.  There  was  a  bad  washout  on  nart  of  tm  field 
which  spoiled  half  an  acre  or  more.  Still,  I  am  not  so  badly  off,  with  nearly  five  tons  per  acre  on  such  land.  I  have  had  a  great  nianv  inouirips  lateiv  m 
how  I  managed  to  get  such  a  crop  the  first  year.  e  y  in<!ulnes  ,a*e*y  as  to 


Nyack,  N.  Y. 


A.  M.  K. 


Heads  the  List  (150  Fertilizers)  for  Cheapness  to  the  Farmer 

The  Mapes  Seeding  Down  Manure. 

For  seeding  down  Spring  and  Fall,  also  for  apple,  peach  and  all  fruit  orchards,  grapes,  small  fruits,  etc.  A  land  strengthener. 

_  j  ,  ,  A  Ammonia.  Phos.  Acid  Potash. 

Guaranteed  analysis,  per  cent . 3.00  18.00  10.00 

Average  of  analyses  by  the  Conn.  Agricultural  Station  for  12  YEARS . 3.22  17.39  11.50 

Heads  the  list  in  the  Official  Report,  1901,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  as  showing  the 
least  difference  between  cost  to  the  farmer  and  the  calculated  market  value  of  plant  food  contained.  See  pages  58-72' 

See  official  report,  1901,  for  official  analyses  of  150  different  brands  analyzed  October  31,  1901. 
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The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Go.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  also  on  Crowing  of  Fruits,  Tobacco,  Fertilizer  Farming,  etc. 
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NEW  YORK,  MARCH  29,  1902. 


$1  PER  YEAR 


refitting  a  RENTED  ORCHARD.  K 

FORTY-YEAR-OLD  TREES  THAT  LOCK  THEIR  BRANCHES. 

Can  They  Be  Made  to  Pay? 

The  following  questions  are  sent  by  a  reader  In 
Ohio: 

An  apple  orchard  of  about  four  acres  could.  1  think,  be 
rented.  The  canker-worm  has  been  at  work  on  It  for  two 
seasons  very  badly.  The  orchard  may  be  40  years  old, 
trees  planted  close,  limbs  interlocking:  trees  not  very 
large,  having  had  very  poor  care.  We  think  it  a  good 
locality  for  fruit.  Could  we  by  spraying,  trimming,  cut¬ 
ting  out  every  other  tree,  manuring,  etc.,  make  it  pay? 

Were  such  an  orchard  as  described  by  the  reader 
from  Ohio  upon  one’s  own  land  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  advisable  to  give  it  the  proposed  treat¬ 
ment,  but  I  certainly  would  hesitate  to  bestow 
so  much  time,  labor  and  expense  upon  another’s 
property  unless  the  outlook  for  returns  was 
exceptionally  bright.  As  the  trees  are  so  close¬ 
ly  planted  as  to  require  the  removal  of  every 
other  one,  it  would  be  no  small  task  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  alone.  At  30x30  feet  apart  there 
would  be  48  trees  per  acre — 102  trees  in  all. 

This  would  mean  the  removal  of  96  trees.  As 
the  orchard  has  had  no  care,  the  remaining 
trees  would  need  a  thorough  “dressing  up.” 

Dead  limbs  must  be  removed  and  thick,  scrubby 
heads  thinned  to  admit  the  air  and  sunshine. 

The  inquirer  says  that  the  trees  are  not  very 
large.  This  would,  perhaps,  be  a  point  in  his 
favor  if  they  were  vigorous  and  in  good  shape; 
yet,  if  they  stand  closely  together,  and  are  upon 
fairly  fertile  soil,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  have  grown  tall  and  slender.  1  have 
seen  many  old  trees,  under  similar  conditions, 
whose  trunks  were  branchless  to  the  height  ot 
from  10  to  15  feet.  Should  this  be  the  case  the 
labor  and  expense  of  gathering  the  fruit,  to  say 
nothing  of  spraying,  would  be  doubled.  The 
question  of  varieties,  too,  would  have  a  decided 
bearing  upon  the  advisability  of  attacking  such 
a  proposition.  If  the  varieties  are  principally 
standard,  reliable  Winter  apples  the  chances  of 
profit  would,  of  course,  be  enhanced.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  canker-worm,  in  such  numbers  as 
described,  would  tend  to  make  the  enterprise  a 
still  more  difficult  one,  and  would  require  a 
“fight  to  the  finish”  in  order  to  secure  a  crop 
and  preserve  the  vigor  of  the  trees.  Indeed, 
from  the  fact  that  the  canker-worm  has 
abounded  in  such  force,  unchecked,  as  stated, 
lor  the  past  two  seasons,  and  that  the  orchard 
has  otherwise  been  neglected,  it  can  only  be 
presumed  that  the  vigor  of  the  trees  is  already, 
in  a  measure,  impaired  by  two  succeeding  de¬ 
foliations  from  this  cause. 

As  to  manuring  or  fertilizing  a  four-acre  or¬ 
chard  upon  another’s  land  I  certainly  would 
want  to  be  quite  well  satisfied  that  the  circumstances, 
conditions,  varieties,  etc.,  would  justify  it;  and  1 
would  require  a  sufficient  and  secure  time  limit  to  in¬ 
sure  against  loss  of  crops  through  unexpected  as  well 
as  the  usual  and  expected  causes.  If  one  has  land  of 
his  own  it  must  be  under  very  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  that  he  can  afford  to  haul  his  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  upon  the  ground  of  his  neighbor  or  enrich  it 
with  commercial  fertilizers  purchased  with  money 
from  his  own  purse.  If  he  be  not  a  land  owner  it  Is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will  not  have  the  ma¬ 
nure  to  cover  this  area  unless  he  buy  it  in  the  chemi¬ 
cal  form,  when  the  same  objections  will  apply.  There 
are  so  many  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
well  as  the  usual  number  of  problems  and  difficulties 
to  be  met,  in  the  production  of  a  paying  crop  of 
apples,  that  I  doubt  whether  he  could  find  a  conser¬ 
vative  fruit  grower  who  would  unqualifiedly  advise 


him  to  tackle  this  problem  with  confidence  of  success 
and  profit.  I  have  known  of  orchards  25  to  30  years 
old  that  were  renovated,  cultivated  and  sprayed,  and 
afterwards  returned  a  profit  of  from  $30  to  $40  an¬ 
nually  per  acre,  upon  an  average.  At  least  these  are 
the  figures  given  by  the  informant.  Upon  the  other 
hand  I  know  of  a  40-year-old  orchard  that  was  taken 
out,  root  and  branch,  last  Winter  and  the  ground 
planted  to  vegetables.  In  spite  of  the  severe  drought 
I  am  sure  that  this  particular  piece  of  ground  made 
the  owner  more  clear  money  last  season  than  he  had 
obtained  from  it  during  the  last  decade  altogether. 

Ohio.  F.  If.  BALLOU. 


COW  PEA,  SHOWING  ROOT  NODULES.  Fig.  81.  See  Page  238 


manure  over  the  fine  or  feeding  roots  of  your  trees, 
and  before  applying  ascertain  by  digging  how  far 
those  feeding  roots  extend  from  the  body  of  the  trees. 
As  this  manure  decays  you  get  up  a  bacterial  action 
in  your  soil  which  will  prepare  plant  food  for  your 
trees  in  the  best  known  form,  and  at  the  season  of 
the  year  that  the  tree  needs  it  most  to  develop  strong 
fruit  buds  that  result  in  perfect  fruit  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  1  should  expect  the  Blue  grass  to  start 
of  its  own  accord,  and  would  use  that  as  a  mulch  In 
place  of  manure  when  established.  If  the  new 
growth  on  the  trees  appeared  stunted,  with  a 
good  many  of  the  small  limbs  dead,  I  would  cut 
the  top  back  severely.  This  will  cause  new 
sprouts  to  start  out,  which  will  form  a  new 
head.  This  method  takes  longer  than  the  first 
one  advised,  but  in  some  cases  is  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  way.  Follow  this  with  thorough  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  and  Paris-green  as  advised  by 
experiment  stations,  and  the  result  will  be  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Not  knowing  the  varieties,  soil,  the  part  of 
Ohio  the  orchard  is  situated  in,  nor  the  man 
and  his  qualifications  for  carrying  into  practice 
the  best  principles  known  to  the  successful  or- 
chardists,  I  can  only  make  suggestions.  If  the 
varieties  are  the  standard  Winter  apples  in  the 
locality,  and  the  man  behind  the  work  up-to- 
date,  it  will  be  a  reasonably  safe  investment.  I 
would  be  slow  to  cut  out  every  other  tree  if  the 
orchard  is  situated  on  thin  hill  land.  We  have 
plenty  of  Rome  Beauty  trees  only  20  feet  apart 
and  they  are  not  too  close  except  on  very  rich, 
land.  Trees  growing  upright  and  spreading  out 
more  require  more  room,  and  if  the  ground  is 
in  good  condition  and  fairly  well  supplied  with 
humus  I  would  cultivate  shallow  till  July,  ami 
sow  cow  peas  to  leave  on  the  ground  over  Win¬ 
ter  to  catch  the  falling  leaves.  I  would  not 
plow  so  as  to  break  the  roots.  If  the  trees  are 
so  close  and  the  limbs  hang  down  so  a  team 
cannot  get  through  to  plow  and  cultivate,  1 
would  mulch  with  grass  and  whatever  is  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  now,  and  in  the  absence  of 
a  sufficient  growth  for  a  good  mulch,  manure 
or  anything  will  be  good.  I  would  prune  out 
all  the  dead  limbs  and  thin  out  some  of  the 
thickest  places,  not  cutting  off  any  large  live 
limbs  nor  those  that  hang  down  low  unless  they 
lie  on  the  ground.  It  is  likely  there  are  a  good 
many  small  Branches  under  the  trees  that  are 
dead,  and  they  must  be  cut  first  so  as  to  leave 
the  green  ones  to  bear  fruit  if  there  is  any 
grown.  Those  low-hanging  limbs  can  be  spray¬ 
ed  and  the  fruit  thinned  and  picked  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  in  the  tops  of  the  trees.  We  raise 
just  as  good  fruit  close  to  the  ground  as  on  any 
part  of  the  tree.  Close  planting  keeps  the  ground 


This  is  certainly  a  tough  proposition,  but  if  the 
trees  appear  healthy  I  would  treat  them  as  follows, 
with  the  expectation  of  making  them  profitable  the 
second  year  from  starting.  First  cut  down  every 
other  row  of  trees;  trim  the  dead  wood  out  of  the 
remainder.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  trees  are  a  crop 
of  themselves,  and  being  planted  close  evidently  in 
this  case  they  have  taken  the  full  strength  of  the  soil 
to  support  their  wood  growth,  leaving  a  deficiency  ot 
plant  food  properly  to  develop  fruit  buds.  By  cut¬ 
ting  out  half  you  increase  the  root  pasturage  of  the 
remainder,  also  save  one-half  of  the  expense  of  spray¬ 
ing  in  material  and  labor.  If  you  have  a  supply  of 
manure  apply  it  after  the  fruit  buds  begin  to  form; 
soon  after  July  1  is  the  correct  time,  as  the  micro¬ 
scope  shows  that  the  fruit  buds  begin  to  form  a  little 
before  this  date.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  stimulate  this 
fruit  bud  development  by  applying  a  coat  of  coarse 


cool  in  time  of  droughts,  and  the  mulch  retains  mois¬ 
ture  so  the  trees  hardly  know  there  has  been  a 
drought.  I  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  canker- 
worms.  We  have  always  routed  them  in  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  by  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  foi 
the  Apple  scab  and  arsenite  of  soda  for  the  Codling 
moth.  As  the  canker-worms  have  been  bad  they  must 
be  given  severe  treatment.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  said 
to  be  the  best  to  stick  to  the  leaves,  but  arsenite  of 
soda  or  Paris-green  will  prevent  any  damage  if  ap¬ 
plied  early  enough  and  often  enougn  in  sufficient 
doses  completely  to  cover  the  foliage,  but  not  to  have 
so  much  that  the  water  will  gather  and  run  down  the 
leaves  to  wash  the  poison  off.  I  would  use  the  stand¬ 
ard  Bordeaux  and  arsenite  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  a 
pound  of  arsenic  to  300  gallons  of  water,  and  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  to  the  100  gal¬ 
lons,  that  being  a  mixture  that  has  sufficient  poison 
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and  will  stick  where  it  is  put,  and  the  eating  insects 
will  find  sure  death  in  eating,  or  they  must  starve  or 
seek  other  feeding  grounds.  I  would  spray  once  just 
before  the  blossoms  come  out,  then  again  just  as  soon 
as  the  bloom  falls  and  the  fruit  has  set.  On  account 
of  the  canker-worms  I  would  make  a  third  applica¬ 
tion  about  a  week  later  to  cover  the  new  leaf  surface 
that  the  new  growth  has  brought  forth  since  the 
other  spraying.  Ten  days  or  two  weeks  later  a  fourth 
application  should  be  made,  and  if  there  is  any  fear 
of  Codling  moth  later  or  bitter  rot  I  would  spray 
again  about  the  first  of  July.  It  may  be  that  there 
are  not  fruit  buds  on  the  trees  this  year,  or  the  pollen 
may  be  lacking  in  potency  to  fertilize  the  pistils,  and 
then  there  can  be  no  crop  this  year,  but  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  a  good  crop  next  year  if  I  didn’t  get  some  fruit 
this  year.  u.  T  COx. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  orchard  is  in  a  fairly 
healthful  condition,  but  greatly  debilitated  by  neglect 
and  the  ravages  of  the  canker-worm,  I  think  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  same  to  a  profitable  state  a  matter 
of  proper  methods  chiefly.  First  and  foremost  the 
suggestion  of  removal  of  one-half  of  the  trees  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  correct  thing  to  do,  when  trees  are 
so  close  that  the  limbs  are  interlocking.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  good  fruit  in  such  a  crowded  con¬ 
dition.  If  the  trees  are  set  equal  distances  apart  each 
way,  which  is  the  general  practice,  I  would  cut  so  as 
to  leave  them  in  a  hexagonal  form,  but  if  wider  one 
way  than  the  other  an  entire  row  cut  out  might  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose,  with  some  shortening  in.  At  any 
rate,  give  the  trees  more  space  by  the  method  that 
seems  most  practical.  Room  is  needed  for  the  culti¬ 
vating  and  spraying  that  will  have  to  follow.  In  the 
matter  of  pruning  I  would  thin  out  freely,  without 
cutting  any  large  limbs;  better  err  in  not  taking  out 
enough  rather  than  overdo  it,  remembering  that  these 
trees  are  already  enfeebled  from  neglect.  I  would 
then  wish  to  give  thorough  but  shallow  cultivation, 
the  shallower  the  better,  and  would  keep  up  this  cul¬ 
tivation  until  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer,  when  1 
could  use  a  cover  crop.  Undoubtedly  the  soil  is  more 
or  less  depleted,  probably  more,  and  liberal  manuring 
of  stable  manure  or  a  high-grade  fertilizer  is  unques¬ 
tionably  needed.  These  trees  need  feeding  without  a 
doubt,  and  likely  plenty  of  it.  After  we  have  done 
this  our  work  will  come  to  naught  unless  we  bring 
the  spray  pump  into  service.  I  have  had  no  personal 
experience  with  the  canker-worm,  but,  like  all  leaf¬ 
eating  insects,  it  can  be  controlled  by  arsenical  poi¬ 
sons.  In  this  case  I  would  use  at  the  proper  time 
three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  (paste  form)  and 
one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  Paris-green  to  50  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  if  ,,he  trees  were  thoroughly 
sprayed  would  expect  no  farther  trouble  from  canker- 
worms  that  season.  My  experience  has  been  that 
neglected  orchards,  if  not  in  too  bad  shape,  respond 
quickly  to  good  treatment.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not 
see  why  there  should  not  be  favorable  results  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season,  unless  the  trees  are  in  worse  condi¬ 
tion  than  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  description. 
New  York.  j.  r.  Cornell. 

A  KERNEL  Oh  CORN. 

For  Children,  Young  and  Old. 

Part  I. 

It  looks  like  a  very  simple  thing  which  we  drop 
Into  the  ground  when  we  plant  a  hill  of  corn.  The 
botanist  may  discover  a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
cells  within  the  kernel.  He  may  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  contents.  He  may  even  make  a  profound  study 
of  the  parts  of  a  single  cell  and  attempt  to  determine 
their  functions.  To  find  out  about  these  things  calls 
for  a  good  compound  microscope  of  high  power.  But 
none  of  these  things  is  necessary  to  learn  something 
about  the  corn.  We  can  see  much  with  the  naked 
eye,  though  a  simple  hand  lens  will  aid  us  to  see 
more.  The  only  form  of  lens  I  ever  carry  is  a  “linen 
tester  costing  about  25  cents,  and  it  answers  the 
purpose  as  well  as  any. 

The  first  thing  to  attract  attention  in  the  kernel 
of  corn  is  the  hardened  shiny  covering.  This  serves 
to  protect  the  seed  within.  Without  it  a  single  rain¬ 
storm  might  saturate  and  spoil  the  seed.  Yet  this 
co\ering  is  not  so  impervious  as  to  prevent  moisture 
from  passing  through.  Here  are  some  kernels  which 
ha\  e  lain  in  moist  sand  since  morning.  Already  they 
seem  larger  and  look  as  though  they  had  begun  to 
soften.  They  have  absorbed  moisture  from  the  sand 
about  them.  Upon  looking  at  this  covering  under 
the  lens  I  am  surprised  to  find  how  much  it  looks 
like  a  corn  husk  or  leaf.  The  tiny  veins  run  parallel 
to  each  other,  lengthwise  of  the  kernel,  just  as  they 
do  in  the  leaf  and  husk.  At  one  side  of  every  kernel 
there  is  an  oblong  depression.  Upon  cutting  into  a 
few  of  these  depressions  with  the  point  of  a  knife  1 
find  that  there  is  a  tiny  plant  just  underneath  the 
outside  covering.  To  be  sure  it  does  not  look  green. 


like  the  corn  plant  we  see  growing,  but  there  in  min¬ 
iature  is  the  tiny  shoot  which  first  pricks  through 
the  ground  when  the  kernel  is  planted.  Meanwhile 
let  us  look  at  the  remainder  of  the  kernel.  What  Is 
all  this  other  material  for?  The  plantlet  occupies 
but  a  small  part  of  the  kernel.  Let  us  think  what 
must  happen  when  the  kernel  is  planted.  This  tiny 
plantlet  must  grow  much  larger.  It  must  get  its 
head  out  to  the  light  and  its  root  out  into  contact 
with  the  soil.  Until  all  this  is  done  it  can  get  no  food 
from  the  soil.  The  mother  plant  has  provided  for  its 
food.  A  supply  has  been  prepared  and  stored  here 
within  this  covering  for  the  use  of  the  little  one.  It 
is  this  food  supply  which  might  be  easily  spoiled, 
without  the  protecting  covering  on  the  outside.  The 
principal  food  of  the  plant  is  starch. 

In  Illinois  there  is  an  association  of  corn  breeders 
These  men  are  trying  to  improve  the  corn  they  grow. 


THE  SPROUTING  KERNEL  Fig.  82. 


Among  other  things,  they  are  having  a  chemical  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  grain  from  different  plants  made,  then 
planting  the  remainder  from  those  ears  which  show 
the  highest  proportion  of  protein.  In  that  way  they 
hope  to  develop  a  strain  which  will  possess  a  higher 
value  for  feeding  purposes.  There  is  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  not  succeed.  Sugar-beet  grow¬ 
ers  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  increasing  the 
sugar  content  of  beets  by  just  that  sort  of  selection. 
The  same  result  should  follow  a  careful  selection  of 
corn  according  to  protein  content. 

The  kernels  have  now  been  in  the  sand  four  days. 
Most  of  them  have  simply  swollen  and  grown  larger, 
but  here  and  there  one  shows  more  activity.  The 
oblong  depression  at  the  side  has  become  filled  or 
even  swollen  outward.  From  the  base  has  burst 
forth  a  stiff  rigid  white  point  of  growth.  On  one  ker 
nel  this  has  grown  to  be  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  but  is  still  stiff  and  rigid,  clear  white,  but 
slightly  yellowish  at  the  end.  The  tip  is  perfectly 
smooth,  but  a  short  distance  back  there  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  tiny  white  hairs.  These  are  the  root-hairs. 
Their  presence  shows  that  this  is  the  young  root. 
Lpon  them  the  plant  must  largely  depend  for  mois¬ 
ture  and  for  the  mineral  matter  which  it  needs  from 
the  soil.  The  scale,  which  covered  this  depression 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  PERIOD.  Fig.  83. 


in  the  dry  kernel,  has  burst  open  its  entire  length, 
and  another  tip  is  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  one  is  slightly  curved  toward  the  kernel  and  is 
tinged  a  reddish  color  at  the  end.  It  seems  as  solid 
and  firm  as  the  opposite  one,  but  is  somewhat  more 
blunt.  The  surface  of  this  young  shoot  is  a  beautiful 
sight  when  examined  under  the  hand  lens  or  even 
with  the  naked  eye.  Fig.  82  shows  the  developing 
kernels. 

TWO  DAYS  LATER. — How  the  young  plantlets 
have  grown  in  two  days!  Half  a  dozen  tips  are  above 
the  sand.  The  first  one  lifted  has  a  root  2%  inches 
long,  and  a  tip  one  inch  long.  Yet  the  kernel  does 
not  seem  any  smaller,  though  it  is  soft  and  has  evi¬ 
dently  lost  much  of  the  food  which  was  stored  up 
in  it.  Many  of  these  kernels  have  now  been  in  the 
sand  six  days.  Some  are  just  beginning  to  sprout, 


and  others  show  no  signs  of  sprouting.  Of  course- 
they  have  been  disturbed,  and  the  moisture  conditions 
may  not  have  been  uniform  in  this  clear  sand.  Per¬ 
haps  they  have  not  been  watered  just  as  they  should, 
be.  But  some  of  the  seeds  are  evidently  stronger  than 
others.  These  plants  would  have  an  advantage  all 
their  lives.  If  loosening  the  sand  has  any  effect  in 
retarding  germination  it  only  impresses  the  import¬ 
ance  of  firming  the  soil  about  the  seed  when  planted. 
To  grow  the  seed  must  absorb  moisture.  The  soil 
must  therefore  be  moist  and  in  close  contact  with  the- 
seed.  If  those  conditions  can  be  obtained,  the  nearer 
the  surface  the  seed  can  be  the  better,  so  far  as  ger¬ 
mination  is  concerned,  though  it  may  not  be  best  for 
the  subsequent  growth  of  the  crop  in  all  cases. 

I  have  cut  open  a  germinating  kernel  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  soft  and  white  it  had  become.  It 
looks  as  though  it  were  all  ready  to  dissolve  and  be 
used  by  the  young  plantlet.  I  suppose  that  the  starch, 
must  change  to  sugar  for  that  to  be  done.  This  ma¬ 
terial  does  seem  to  taste  sweeter  than  the  dry  kernel. 
The  parts  of  the  kernel  separate  easily  now.  I  can 
understand  the  depression  which  appears  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  dry  kernel  a  little  better.  It  seems  to  be 
a  part  of  the  germ  itself,  distinct  from  the  food  stored 
in  the  rest  of  the  kernel.  I  am  astonished  at  what 
a  different  taste  it  has  from  that  of  the  starchy  part 
of  the  kernel.  The  taste  gives  the  impression  of  ac¬ 
tive  growing  plant-life,  rather  than  of  stored  plant 
food.  When  separated  it  forms  a  little  shield  or  hood 
at  base  of  young  shoot.  The  shoot  and  root  seem  to- 
take  their  rise  at  about  the  center  of  the  kernel,  un¬ 
derneath  the  little  hump  which  was  noted  on  the 
kernel  just  starting.  The  delicate  parallel  veining 
on  the  tiny  shoot  is  becoming  very  apparent  and 
some  green  color  is  beginning  to  appear.  A  little 
later,  the  kindergarten  stage  shown  in  Fig.  83  is 
reached;  then  there  is  a  vigorous  growth  until  the 
tassels  shown  in  Fig.  84  are  developed.  At  one 
time  in  lifting  kernels  one  became  disturbed,  so  that 
the  root  started  out  into  the  air  and  grew  more  than 
an  inch  above  the  surface,  curving  gracefully  over 
it,  but  not  pointing  downward  again.  I  wondered  it 
it  would  find  its  way  back  into  the  soil.  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  see,  for  I  accidentally  broke  the  tip 
off.  Even  this  did  not  discourage  the  young  plant,  for 
it  promptly  threw  out  branch  roots  from  near  the 
point  where  the  main  one  had  started  and  continued 
to  grow.  _ _  FRED  W.  CARD. 

A  NO  THEN  HAPPY  FARMER. 

The  Happy  Farmer  scores  some  points  on  page  143. 

I  do  not  disapprove  of  his  aim  to  cut  down  the  run¬ 
ning  expenses;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  people  should 
be  encouraged  to  economize  more  and  cut  the  gar¬ 
ment  according  to  the  cloth.  But  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  a  question.  Happy  Farmer  advises  grow¬ 
ing  or  producing  everything  we  need  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  question  is,  can  we  afford  to  do  that  at 
the  present  time?  The  drift  is  toward  specializing, 
even  in  farming.  We  all  know  many  farmers  who 
devote  their  time  to  but  few  things.  They  make  a 
success  of  them,  and  this  puts  them  into  a  position 
to  purchase  what  they  need  in  other  lines;  thus  they 
can  live  very  comfortably  and  with  comparatively 
little  worry.  Then,  again,  my  mind  wanders  to  some 
of  my  neighbor  farmers.  They  cannot  see  any  man 
make  a  few  dollars  in  any  enterprise  but  what  they 
will  rush  into  the  same  thing,  be  it  raising  berries, 
capons,  grapes  or  honey,  only  to  make  a  failure  oi. 
all  of  them.  They  purchased  a  feed  mill,  a  corn 
shredder,  stalk  cutter,  hay  press,  buzz  saw,  sawmill, 
etc.,  and  they  contemplate  doing  other  great  things 
in  the  near  future.  With  all  of  that  they  are  head 
over  ears  in  debt.  I  cannot  see  wisdom  in  such 
management;  I  believe  in  specializing.  The  fewer 
things  we  concentrate  our  energies  upon  the  better 
we  shall  succeed  with  them. 

I  am  a  bee  keeper  and  fruit  grower.  I  am  perfectly 
contented  to  purchase  horse  and  cow  feed  and  other 
things  needed  from  my  neighbors,  and  let  them  make 
a  dollar  if  they  can.  I  would  not  make  my  own  gar¬ 
ments  if  I  could.  I  feel  happy  to  let  the  tailor  live; 
let  the  blacksmith  do  the  same.  Even  to  the  grocery- 
man  I  do  not  deny  the  privilege  to  be  on  the  earth. 

I  want  to  let  other  people  live  and  live  myself,  and 
thus  be  happy.  In  his  bill  of  fare  the  Happy  Farmer 
omits  one  of  the  wholesomest  sweets  the  earth  brings 
forth,  namely,  honey.  He  should  substitute  it  for  the 
candy  anyhow.  An  accomplished  jack-of-all-trades, 

I  should  think,  would  also  keep  bees  and  produce 
honey  to  save  paying  out  money  for  sugar  and  candy. 
Otherwise  Happy  Farmer’s  table  is  well  supplied,  and 
it  would  seem  his  good  wife  would  have  to  slave  her 
life  away  cooking,  mixing  and  fixing;  his  stomach 
would  wear  out  in  a  short  time,  without  it  was  of 
iron,  and  his  family  would  become  a  lot  of  dyspeptics.. 
The  constant  tickling  of  our  palate  with  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fancy  dishes  cannot  fail  to  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  our  system.  It  induces  us  to  overeat.  I 
believe  that  a  simpler  diet  would  be  far  better  for 
rural  people,  or  city  people  either.  The  Happy  Farm¬ 
er’s  bill  of  fare  cut  in  twain,  and  the  extras  and 
knickknacks  left  out  entirely  would  be  sufficient.  The 
best  class  of  farmers  hereabout  do  not  indulge  in  any¬ 
thing  as  elaborate  as  that  even.  The  man  who  is  con¬ 
tent  with,  and  enjoys  his  dish  of  bread  and  milk  or 
mush  and  milk  for  his  evening  meal — Happy  Farmer 
styles  it  dinner— or  relishes  his  oatmeal  and  milk  for 
his  breakfast,  will  also  go  away  from  the  dinner  table 
(rather  luncheon,  I  believe),  satisfied  if  there  should 
not  have  been  anything  else  but  pork  and  beans  upon 
it.  Such  a  meal  as  Happy  Farmer  describes  does 
credit  to  a  Thanksgiving  occasion,  but  is  altogether 
too  elaborate  for  ordinary  occasions.  Besides,  I  like- 
to  see  our  women  folks  live,  too.  f.  g. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 
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Jarmers  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking 
a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our 
advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one 
time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Potash  and  Caterpillars. 

How  much  potash  will  it  take  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
to  kin  the  caterpillars  on  apple  trees?  J.  c. 

I  am  afraid  that  when  one  got  a  potash  or  lye  solu¬ 
tion  strong  enough  to  kill  caterpillars,  it  would  also 
seriously  injure  the  opening  buds  and  leaves  of  the 
trees.  Hence,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  potash  solution 
can  be  safely  used  against  caterpillars.  It  can  be 
combined  with  soaps  and  other  substances,  and  then 
used  upon  foliage,  but  a  poison  spray  would  be  much 
more  effective  against  caterpillars  on  apple  trees. 

m.  v.  s. 

Cure  for  Powder-Post  Beetles. 

A  sure  cure  for  powder-post  in  hickory  or  other  hard 
wood  is  to  soak  24  hours  in  strong  barnyard  liquid.  This 
will  not  injure  the  wood.  e.  c. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

While  this  “sure  cure”  for  the  Powder-post  beetle 
may  be  all  right,  there  would  not  be  many  instances 
where  it  could  be  applied,  and  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  last  very  long.  I  doubt  whether  any  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  wood  that  would  not  injure  or  render  the 
wood  unfit  for  many  purposes  can  be  applied  as  a 
preventive  of  this  pest.  M.  v.  8. 

Liquid  Manure  from  Chemicals. 

Can  liquid  manure  be  made  from  fertilizers?  How  much 
fertilizer  to  a  barrel  of  water?  f.  p.  b. 

Ayer,  Mass. 

A  40-gallon  barrel  of  average  liquid  manure  will 
weigh  about  330  pounds,  and  contain  not  far  from 
four  pounds  of  nitrogen,  4%  pounds  of  potash  and  a 
little  over  one  ounce  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  order  to 
put  as  much  plant  food  in  a  barrel  of  water  you  must 
dissolve  nine  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  two  pounds 
acid  phosphate  and  25  pounds  of.  nitrate  of  soda  in 
the  water.  While  this  would  give  much  the  same 
analysis  as  the  liquid  manure,  it  would  not  equal  it 
for  crop  production,  and  would  be  too  strong  for  most 
crops.  Better  use  half  these  amounts  of  chemicals. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Berries  and  Grain. 

1  have  a  few  tons  of  wood  ashes.  How  can  I  apply 
lliem  to  my  strawberry  plantation  to  best  advantage,  or, 
rather,  would  it  pay  to  put  them  on  the  rows  after  straw 
is  removed?  How  would  it  do  as  a  fertilizer  for  small 
grain  used  with  drill,  or  for  potatoes?  G.  h.  m. 

New  Holland,  O. 

We  have  not  found  wood  ashes  best  for  strawber¬ 
ries  except  on  very  sour  or  damp  soil.  The  straw¬ 
berry  seems  to  do  best  on  a  soil  that  is  neutral — 
neither  very  sour  nor  very  alkaline.  The  ashes  con¬ 
tain  lime,  which  will  make  an  ordinary  soil  too  alka¬ 
line  for  the  strawberries  to  do  their  best.  On  a  very 
sour  soil  the  ashes  would  be  likely  to  show  excellent 
results.  From  our  own  experience  we  should  use  the 
ashes  on  the  grain.  Do  not  use  them  on  potatoes 
if  you  are  troubled  with  Potato  scab.  The  lime  in 
the  ashes  will  encourage  the  work  of  the  fungus  that 
causes  this  scab. 

Cow  Peas,  Barley  and  Pigs 

1.  Is  it  practicable  to  sow  cow  peas  in  standing  corn 
before  last  working,  and  then,  after  corn  is  harvested  to 
pasture  same?  2.  What  do  you  know  about  the  value  of 
barley  as  grain  crop  to  feed  to  stock?  How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  oats  in  quantity  and  quality  of  feed,  and  how 
does  the  straw  compare  with  wheat  straw  for  manur? 
and  bedding  value?  3.  Can  little  pigs  be  bred  and  raised 
successfully  without  milk,  and  if  so,  will  some  one  tell 
how?  C.  w. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  In  the  South  it  is  quite  customary  to  drill  a  row 
of  cow  peas  midway  between  the  rows  of  corn  when 
the  crop  is  “laid  by” — that  is,  when  cultivation  stops. 
In  the  Gulf  States  this  comes  in  early  July,  so  that 
the  cow  peas  have  several  months  to  grow.  In  the 
North  this  practice  has  not  been  found  very  useful. 
With  us  the  cultivation  must  be  kept  up  later,  and 
the  cow  pea  does  not  do  well  in  the  shade.  Some 
farmers  have  tried  planting  cow  peas  in  every  other 
hill  of  corn  at  the  first  hoeing,  but  experience  shows 
that  such  crops  as  Crimson  clover,  turnips,  rape  or 
rye  are  better  for  this  form  of  cropping.  The  cow 
pea  needs  the  sun.  2.  Barley  is  an  excellent  grain 
for  all  stock.  On  good  land  it  will  give  a  heavier 
weight  of  grain  than  oats.  The  two  grains  are  near¬ 
ly  alike  in  feeding  value,  though  oats  are  generally 
considered  the  better  horse  feed.  Still,  some  of  the 
most  noted  horses  have  been  and  are  fed  on  barley 
and  barley  hay.  We  consider  that  barley  straw  when 
cut  green  makes  the  best  of  all  grain  hays.  The  dry 
straw  is  not  equal  to  rye  for  bedding.  3.  Some  of 
the  most  successful  pig-raising  farms  are  in  sections 
where  no  dairying  is  done,  and  consequently  the  lit¬ 
tle  pigs  can  have  no  milk.  We  raise  over  100  pigs 
during  the  year  and  feed  no  milk  at  all.  When 


weaned  the  little  pigs  are  fed  a  thin  slop  of  about 
three  parts  each  wheat  bran  and  middlings  and  one 
part  oil  meal.  Cooked  oatmeal  gruel  with  a  small 
portion  of  middlings  will  make  them  grow.  The  best 
hard  grain  feed  for  the  little  pigs  is  whole  wheat — 
they  will  pick  up  every  kernel,  like  the  hens.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  any  of  these  substitutes  are 
quite  as  good  as  the  milk,  but  we  know  that  good 
pigs  can  be  grown  without  it. 

Potash  for  Quality  in  Potatoes. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  fertilizer  to  put  on  our  ground 
that  will  make  the  starch  in  the  potatoes?  Our  potatoes 
always  grow  very  fine  tops  and  usually  fair-sized  tubers, 
but  always  lacking  in  mealiness.  We  use  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  on  potatoes.  I  have  always  thought  the  fault  in 
the  variety,  but  at  our  recent  farmers’  institute,  R.  Y. 
White  gave  a  talk  on  “Plant  Growth”  which  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  possibility  that  there  is  something  lacking  in 
the  soil  that  causes  this  quality.  c.  e.  a. 

Hicksville,  O. 

We  judge  that  your  soil  needs  potash.  The  three 
essential  elements  of  plant  food,  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  have  each  a  definite  influence  upon 
the  plant’s  development.  For  example,  nitrogen 
makes  itself  quickly  felt  in  the  growth  and  rich  green 
color  of  stem  and  leaf.  The  seed  of  the  plant  con¬ 
tains  a  high  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Potash  ap¬ 
pears  to  influence  the  formation  of  starch,  and  gives 
color  and  firmness  to  fruit  or  tuber.  Stable  manure 
is  a  one-sided  fertilizer — that  is,  it  contains  a  great- 
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er  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  the  potato  needs  for 
its  development.  A  ton  of  average  stable  manure  is 
said  to  contain  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  six  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  13  of  potash.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
many  samples  of  such  manure  do  not  contain  that 
much  potash,  for  that  substance  is  usually  found  in 
the  liquids,  which  often  escape.  As  a  result  of  many 
experiments  it  seems  settled  that  on  most  soils  there 
should  be  at  least  twice  as  much  available  potash  as 
nitrogen,  when  potatoes  are  to  be  grown.  Your 
stable  manure  gave  you  large  vines  but  only  fair 
sized  tubers  of  poor  quality,  and  that  is  just  what 
we  should  expect  from  using  too  large  a  proportion 
of  nitrogen.  By  using  250  pounds  of  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  per  acre  we  feel  sure  that  you  can  improve  the 
quality.  _ 

HEADING  YOUNG  APPLE  TREES. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  desire  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  better  ways  of  heading  young  apple 
trees.  The  practice  of  some  has  been  to  head  them 
from  four  to  five  feet  high  in  the  Eastern  States,  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  drive  teams  under  the  trees  in 
cultivating  the  land  about  them.  But  there  seems  to 
be  a  change  gradually  coming  over  the  orchardists 
of  that  region  in  some  degree,  and  the  tendency  is 
for  lower  heads.  In  the  Central  and  Western  States 
there  is  much  less  of  this  practice,  and,  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  more  intense  and  longer  continued  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  more  advanced  ideas  that  prevail.  The 
reasons  for  low-headed  apple  trees  are  properly 
stated  about  as  follows:  The  lower  the  heads  the 
less  purchase  the  winds  have  upon  the  roots,  and  the 
less  liability  to  leaning  and  blowing  over.  The  lower 
they  are  the  more  easily  and  cheaply  they  can  be 
sprayed.  The  same  is  true  regarding  pruning.  The 
fruit  op  lpw-bfikded  trees  is  easier  to  gather  than  on 


those  with  high  heads.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lower  the  branches  the  greater  difficulty  there  is  in 
tilling  the  soil  under  them,  but  there  are  tools  made 
with  extension  frames  that  largely  obviate  this. 

Another  very  important  matter  is  the  form  of  the 
head.  Some  have  held  to  the  theory,  and  practiced 
it  as  well,  of  training  the  tops  into  vase  form,  or  at 
least  with  very  open  heads.  It  is  often  that  the  main 
branches  all  diverge  from  one  point,  and  sometimes 
the  entire  weight  of  the  top  comes  upon  one  or  two 
forks.  This  occasionally  causes  splitting  and  conse¬ 
quent  loss  or  very  serious  injury  to  the  trees  when 
loaded  with  fruit  or  sleet.  These  open  heads  are  like  ¬ 
ly  to  induce  the  Flat-headed  borer  to  work  upon  the 
large  branches,  where  that  insect  abounds,  and  some¬ 
times  sunscald  is  also  invited.  The  more  approved 
form  is  that  which  approaches  the  pyramid  style 
This  requires  the  main  branches  to  come  out  on  all 
sides,  and  continually,  from  a  central  stem.  This  di¬ 
vides  the  strain  on  the  branches  and  forks  and  gives 
better  opportunity  for  the  air  and  light  to  reach  all 
parts  of  the  tree  than  where  the  branches  come  out 
from  one  place.  The  manner  of  growth  of  a  pine  tree 
should  be  the  ideal,  although  this  is  not  possible  to 
attain  entirely,  because  of  the  natural  difference  in 
the  habits  of  growth  of  the  pine  and  apple;  but  it 
should  be  approached  as  nearly  as  possible.  There  is 
rarely  any  danger  of  getting  the  central  stem  too  tall, 
tor  the  natural  tendency  is  for  it  to  stop  and  be 
merged  into  the  spreading  branches.  If  any  tendency 
to  too  high  a  center  should  appear  it  is  easy  to  check 
it  by  cutting  back  the  stem.  As  the  tree  approaches 
bearing  age  the  upward  growth  becomes  less  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  there  is  little  occasion  with  most  varie¬ 
ties  to  head  back  the  top.  The  weight  of  fruit  also 
tends  to  hold  back  and  spread  the  tops  of  old  bearing 
trees. 

One  of  the  main  points  to  be  most  carefully  and 
faithfully  guarded  is  the  proper  forming  of  the  head 
while  the  tree  is  very  young.  If  the  orchardist  is  able 
to  understand  his  trees  and  foresee  their  future 
shapes  he  may  avoid  much  cutting  of  large  branches 
when  they  get  old.  To  be  able  to  do  this  one  must 
know  the  peculiarities  of  each  variety  he  plants. 
Some  will  need  higher  heads  than  others,  and  differ¬ 
ent  training.  When  trees  are  first  set  the  future  form 
should  be  in  the  eye  of  the  planter,  and  such  branches 
as  will  finally  be  out  of  place  should  be  cut  off  at 
once.  In  no  case  nor  in  any  climate  should  the  stem 
of  an  apple  tree  be  cut  out,  but  it  may  be  cut  back 
moderately,  to  correspond  with  the  outer  branches, 
which  should  also  be  cut  back  from  one-third  to  one- 
half.  Direction  can  be  given  to  the  shoots  at  the  ends 
of  these  cut  branches  by  being  careful  to  have  the  last 
bud  on  the  side  towards  which  it  is  desired  to  grow. 
The  more  severe  the  cutting  the  stronger  will  be  the 
succeeding  growth.  During  the  first  few  years  of  the 
life  of  a  tree  the  rubbing  out  of  sprouts  and  cutting 
away  of  small  branches  that  are  not  needed  will  have 
a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  its  after  life.  Train  up 
a  tree  in  the  way  it  should  grow,  and  wnen  it  is  old 
it  will  not  be  far  from  what  it  should  be. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


FIGHTING  CURRANT  WORMS. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  1  (page  144),  in  answer 
to  the  question,  “What  is  the  remedy  for  wormy  cur¬ 
rants?”  it  is  stated  that  Paris-green  in  the  proportion 
of  “one  ounce  to  four  gallons  of  water  sprayed  over 
the  currants  before  they  are  half  grown”  would  be  a 
“hopeful  remedy.”  Paris-green  (which  we  always 
use  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  150  or  200  gal¬ 
lons  of  water)  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  common 
Currant  worm  which  eats  the  leaves,  but  is  utterly 
useless  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  insect  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Currant  maggot  (Epochra  Canadensis), 
like  the  Apple  maggot  (Trypeta  pomonella),  is  the 
larvae  of  a  small  fly,  and  its  life  history  was  fully 
worked  up  by  Harvey  in  the  report  of  the  Maine  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  for  1897.  The  flies  emerge  from  the 
ground  late  in  May  or  in  June  (in  this  latitude)  and 
soon  mate  and  begin  depositing  eggs.  The  females 
are  said  to  be  capable  of  laying  at  least  200  eggs,  and 
as  they  live  only  about  a  month  they  must  deposit 
several  every  day.  Usually  only  one  egg  is  deposited 
in  a  currant — the  large  berries  at  the  upper  part  ot 
the  bunch  being  selected  first.  The  skin  of  the  berry 
is  punctured  by  the  sharp  ovipositor  and  the  egg  de¬ 
posited  immediately  at  one  side,  and  so  close  to  the 
surface  that  it  may  be  seen  through  the  skin.  It  is, 
however,  safely  beyond  the  reach  of  poisons,  and  the 
young  maggot  which  soon  appears  may  eat  in  perfect 
safety.  The  larva  matures  in  about  three  weeks, 
when  it  reaches  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  it  then  leaves  the  fruit,  often  before  the 
latter  drops  from  the  bush— and  burrows  in  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch.  Here  it  re¬ 
mains  in  the  pupa  state  until  the  following  Spring. 
The  affected  fruit  ripens  prematurely  and  often  drops 
before  the  maggot  has  completed  its  growth.  Since 
the  flies  do  not  eat  the  foliage,  they  cannot  well  be 
poisoned,  and  the  maggots  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
poisons;  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apple  maggot,  the 
only  feasible  remedy  seems  to  be  the  destruction  of 
all  affected  fruit  for  a  time.  In  some  sections  of  New 
England  the  pest  has  become  so  serious  that  growers 
have  destroyed  all  of  their  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  with  the  hope  of  ridding  themselves  of  it. 

Maine  Exp.  Station.  w.  m.  munson. 
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Cloth  Covers  for  Hotbeds. 

F.  V.  It.,  Ayer,  Mass.— Will  the  cloth  covera 
for  hotbeds  or  cold  frames  hold  the  heat 
at  night  as  well  as  glass? 

Ans. — When  the  cloth  is  thoroughly 
prepared  with  three  or  four  coats  of  the 
oil  and  egg,  as  directed  on  page  5,  it  will. 
I  think,  hold  the  heat  at  night  equally 
as  well  as  glass.  I  have  never  had  trou¬ 
ble  with  it,  but  of  course  the  only  safety 
with  either  cloth  or  glass  in  the  early 
season  is  in  extra  covers  for  severe  cold. 

j.  E.  MORSE. 

Grass  Sod  Under  Maple  Trees. 

J.  It.,  llrant,  N.  Y.— There  are  a  number 
of  large  maple  trees  on  our  lawn,  and  I 
cannot  get  the  grass  to  grow  under  them. 
Will  some  of  your  readers  tell  me  how  I 
am  to  fit  the  ground  and  what  kind  of  seed 
to  sow?  Have  tried  sodding,  but  still  can¬ 
not  get  any  growth  under  trees.  The  soil 
Is  sandy,  with  sand  subsoil;  southern  ex¬ 
posure. 

Ans. — The  maple  is  a  hog  among  lawn 
trees.  You  will  find  it  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  grass  grow  beneath  it.  Or¬ 
chard  grass  will  do  as  well  as  anything, 
but  this  is  a  poor  lawn  grass. 

How  to  Trim  Clematis. 

C.  II.  T.,  Hives  Junction,  Mich.— What  trim¬ 
ming  should  I  give  a  Clematis  Jackmannl 
this  Spring?  Should  I  cut  away  all  of  the 
old  last  year’s  growth?  The  vine  is  three 
years  set. 

Ans. — While  it  is  late  to  prune  a  Cle¬ 
matis  of  the  Jackmanni  type,  it  can  still 
be  done  if  extreme  care  is  taken  when 
handling  the  canes.  The  blooms  are 
produced  on  new  wood;  it  is  well  to  go 
down  to  strong  buds  within  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  ground,  and  they  are 
often  cut  completely  down  with  good 
results.  The  canes  crack  easily  when 
full  of  sap,  and  give  entrance  to  disease 
germs,  so  it  is  best  to  prune  the  Cle¬ 
matis  when  entirely  dormant.  Late  No¬ 
vember  or  December  is  probably  the 
best  time. 

Dipping  Peach  Roots  for  Borers. 

O.  W.  A.,  Erie,  Mich.— Will  it  be  safe  to  dip 
peach  roots  in  Bordeaux  Mixture  before 
setting  to  kill  borers  or  any  Insects  which 
may  be  clinging  to  roots? 

Ans. — It  will  be  safe  to  dip  peach 
roots  in  Bordeaux  Mixture,  but  it  would 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  borers  or 
any  other  insects  on  the  roots.  Tbi3 
Bordeaux  Mixture  is  for  preventing  or 
killing  fungi  and  not  for  insects.  One 
can  usually  tell  at  a  glance  if  a  nur¬ 
sery  peach  tree  is  infested  with  borers, 
because  there  will  be  gum  exuding  from 
the  bark;  and  one  can  as  quickly  get 
at  and  kill  the  borers  as  one  can  thor¬ 
oughly  dip  the  roots  in  any  solution, 
and  1  doubt  if  a  borer  would  be  reached 
in  his  burrow  by  such  a  dipping  pro¬ 
cess.  1  would  not  set  peach  trees  show¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  borer,  and  instead 
of  dipping  them  I  would  insist  upon 
the  trees  being  honestly  fumigated  by 
the  nurseryman.  This  fumigation  would 
kill  the  borers  and  any  other  insects 
upon  the  trees.  A  strong  solution  of 
whale-oil  soap  (one  pound  in  three  or 
four  gallons  of  water)  would  be  much 
more  effective  against  insect  life  upon 
the  roots  than  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

m.  v.  s. 

Insects  in  Rope ;  Kinking. 

J.  D.,  Stanton,  N.  J. — My  hay  fork  rope  Is 
filled  with  a  fine  white  powder  (caused  by 
moth,  I  suppose),  and  worthless.  How  can 
a  new  one  be  prevented  from  similar  In¬ 
jury?  What  will  prevent  a  new  rope  from 
kinking  when  first  used? 

Ans. — I  never  before  heard  of  a  rope 
being  attacked  by  any  insect.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  piece  of  this  rope  which  is 
“filled  with  the  fine  white  powder.”  It 
is  possible  that  some  kinds  of  rope 
would  be  attacked  by  Insects,  but  what 
insects  I  cannot  guess.  In  talking  with 
a.  rope  expert,  I  find  that  if  the  rope 
were  dipped  in  tar,  it  would  probably 
prevent  the  work  of  insects,  but  would 
doubtless  make  a  very  unhandy  rope  to 
use.  The  dipping  of  the  rope  in  linseed 
oil  or  some  similar  material,  it  la  said, 
would  cause  it  to  deteriorate  quicker. 
To  prevent  a  new  rope  from  kinking, 
put  it  in  boiling  water  for  10  or  15  min¬ 
utes.  Either  put  the  whole  rope  in  the 


kettle  or  boiler  and  boil  it,  or  draw  the 
rope  through  the  boiling  water  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes.  Be  sure  to  stretch  the 
rope,  and  let  it  dry  in  this  position. 

m.  v.  s. 

Spring  Wheat  and  the  Hessian  Ply. 

B.  C.  F.,  Water  Mill,  N.  Y.— I  would  like  to 
hear  from  wheat  growers  what  can  be  done 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  wheat 
crop  by  Hessian  fly.  We  potato  raisers 
on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  manure  our 
potatoes  so  that  the  land  Is  In  condition 
for  a  crop,  and  many  of  us  wish  to  raise  a 
wheat  crop,  although  grass  may  immediate¬ 
ly  follow  the  potatoes;  but  we  want  the 
grain.  Do  you  think  Spring  wheat  will 
answer  for  us  as  well  as  Winter  grain? 
Would  close  pasturing  in  Spring  destroy 
the  insects?  Late  enough  sowing  would 
answer  to  keep  down  the  Hessian,  but 
followed  by  a  severe  Winter  would  be  about 
as  likely  to  destroy  the  grain  also. 

Ans. — The  Hessian  fly  cannot  be 
reached  by  any  insecticide  or  spray,  nor 
by  an  application  of  anything  on  the 
soil.  It  must  be  fought  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  improved  farm  methods,  and  in 
normal  years  its  ravages  can  be  greatly 
lessened  by  such  methods.  One  should 
always  prepare  the  ground  with  special 
care  to  receive  the  wheat  seed  so  that  11 
may  get  a  good  start.  Prepare  the 
ground  in  August,  if  possible,  and  sow 
a  narrow  strip  of  wheat  around  one  or 
two  sides  of  the  field  then.  This  strip 
will  act  as  a  trap  or  attractive  crop  up¬ 
on  which  the  flies  will  lay  their  eggs  in 
early  September.  Then  hold  off  sowine 
the  main  crop  as  late  as  possible  in  th* 
locality.  Wait  until  after  September  2' 
in  New  York  State.  Then  plow  unde 
the  trap  strip  and  sow  the  whole  field 
and  in  this  way  many  of  the  flies  will  b' 
induced  to  breed  in  the  trap  strip  an.' 
their  progeny  will  be  buried  by  the  plo>\ 
so  that  the  main  crop  will  largely  escap< 
from  the  flies.  But  unless  your  neigh¬ 
bors  also  practice  similar  methods  th 
wheat  fields  may  become  stocked  in  the 
Spring  from  their  fields;  and  in  som 
very  abnormal  seasons,  as  that  of  1900 
which  was  extremely  dry,  the  drought 
will  hold  back  the  flies,  so  that  they  will 
not  emerge  until  later,  and  thus  the  lat 
sowing  of  the  crop  may  be  ineffectual. 
But  in  nine  years  out  of  ten  a  farmer 
who  practices  the  sowing  of  an  early  trap 
strip  in  August,  and  then  sows  the  main 
crop  as  late  as  possible,  will  win  against 
(he  flies.  Prof.  Stone  informs  me  that 
he  thinks  better  results  will  be  obtained 
by  growing  Winter  wheat,  instead  of 
Spring  wheat.  Close  pasturing  in  the 
Spring  would  probably  destroy  some  of 
the  flies,  but  hardly  enough  to  pay. 

M.  Y.  SL1NOER LAND. 


Experience  Wanted. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from 
readers  notes  of  experience  regarding  the 
following  matter: 

I  have  read  in  your  columns  of  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  getting  rid  of  woodchucks, 
but  have  not  heard  of  anyone  using  their 
skins  as  fur.  Woodchuck  skins  make 
very  nice  fur  coats  or  robes.  Does  any¬ 
one  know  how  to  tan  them  with  fur  on? 

Wildwood,  Ont.  f.  b. 


A  BREATHING  SPELL. 

If  the  consumptive  could 
only  keep  from  getting  worse 
it  would  be  some  encourage¬ 
ment. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  at  least 
gives  tired  nature  a  breathing 
spell.  The  nourishment  and 
strength  obtained  from  Scott’s 
Emulsion  are  a  great  relief  to 
the  exhausted  system. 

This  treatment  alone  often 
enables  the  consumptive  to 
gather  force  enough  to  throw 
off  the  disease  altogether. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  brings 
strength  to  the  lungs  and  flesh 
to  the  body. 

Send  for  Free  ham  pie. 

SCOTT  &  UOWNli.  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Cane 

and  avoid  the  terrible  effects  and  losses 
of  a  drouth  like  that  oflngt  year. 
Fifty  pounds  of  our 

Amber  Cane  Seed 

sown  broadcast  on  .an  acre  of  good  ground 
will  produce  10  tons  or  more  of  succulent 
green  fodder.  Drilled  In  and  cultivated, 
it  produces  upwards  of  50  tons  of 
•  fodder  <»r  ensilage  per  nrrr.  Un¬ 
equalled  as  a  catch  crop  in  drouthy  sea¬ 
sons.  May  be  pastured,  soiled  or  cured. 
All  stock  eat  it  greedily.  Catalogue  free. 

PR ICK(l»aan  free)— 100  Ihn.^u  V 50 lbs., 
$2.75;  25  IDs., $1.00*  ntid  10  1I»k  ,  75c. 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 

81  and  80  Knmlolph  Street-,  CHICAGO, 
or  14  Hat  clay  St.,  NSW  YORK. 


The  Most  Feed  Per  Acre 

ofthe  beat  and  moat  nutrition*  kind 

can  be  secured  by  growing  our  improved 

Eureka  Ensilage  Corn. 

It  is  the  result  of  fifteen  years  rigid  and 
careful  selection  from  the  best  variety  of 
true  Southern  Corn.  Wc  have  thus  pro¬ 
duced  n  corn  which  grow*  to  the 
grente*t  height,  produce*  mo*t 
foliage  and  I  urgent  number  of 
enrn.  Early  enough  to  brin^  the  cars 
into  milk  by  cutting  time— just  when 
it  is  best  for  ensilage.  Customers  have 
grown  04  ton*  of  “Eureka”  per 
uere.  Jt’s  a  money  maker  for  every  man 
who  plants  It. 

Remember— wc  control  the  entire 
Stock  of  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn,  and  that 
the  genuine  seed  can  only  lie  procured 
from  ns.  Send  for  our  large,  new  catalog 
of  Farm  Machinery,  Implements,  Tools, 
etc.  Wc  mai  1  a  copy  free  on  request. 
ROSS  BROTHERS,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Inch's  Surprise 

Pop  (OBN 


SYou  Plant 


AND  GET 


t&i 


Of  all  the  novelties  ever  brought  to  the  not  loo  of  t  he 
public,  not h I <•  g  inis  ever  I)  on  Introduced  which  could 
for  u  moment  coma-ire  with  '  Finch’s  Surprise  Pop 
Coi  n."  t  he  reader  stops  in  astonishment  as  he  reads, 
you  plant  red  and  get.  white,”  yotovery  word  is 
true. 


Why  this  (.-real  change?  No  living  person  has  yet 
h:  en  able  lo  explain.  One  year  you  plant  red  corn 
and  harvest  white  ears,  t  he  next  year  you  plant  the 
w lute  corn  and  harvest  red  ears. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  th'seorn  Is  that  it 
never  mixes,  you  never  tind  red  kernels  mixed  with 
the  white. 


Finch’s  Go  den  Beauty  Tree  Tomato 

Almost  exactly  like  FINCH’S  KKI)  tree  tomato 
only  the  fruits  are  of  a  Beautiful  Golden  Yellow 
instead  of  Bright  lied.  The  plants  stand  up  LIKE 
A  TIIKH  without  any  tupport,  and  the  Tomatoes  are 
very  nice  and  smoot  h,  and  of  Delicious  Quality. 

The  very  best  lettuce  overgrown.  Alwayscrlsp  and 
tender, and  of  EXTRA  FINK  FLAVOR. 

Finch’s  Perfection  Lettuce. 


SI’KrIAL  OFFFR:  T  will  send  a  packet  each  of 
Lettuce.  Tomato  and  the  ‘‘Sure  rise  Pop  Porn"  to  any 
reader  of  The  It  ura  1  New-Yorker  for  20  cents.  Silver 
or  stamps.  Address  PLAINLY, 

F.  FINC  H  (Box  R),  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


SEED 


—Corn :  Early  White  Cap  Dent.  Beans: 
White  Marrowfat.  Potatoes:  Endur- 
and  World's  Superior.  Also  75  new 
varieties  in  small  lots. 

Choice  Cheshire  Boars.  Hows  and  Pigs. 

El).  B.  HILL.  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


A  Big  Sheaf 

—a  great  harvest— always 
results  from  the  use  of 

ARLINGTON 
TESTED 
SEEDS 

Send  for  Free  .Seed 
r  Rook  for  1902,  tellingnll 
_  about  Rawson’s  Seeds,  with  , 
special  prices  and  inducements. " 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &.  CO. 

.  Seedsmen,  _ 

12-lft  Faneull  Hull  Square,  Bo. toll,  M «... 


i 


U  iV^  WERE 

LJr  sown  with  ^ 

^“HENDERSON” 

LAWN  GRASS  SEED 


THE  FINEST  LAWNS  IN  AMERICA 
ARE  MADE  WITH  IT. 

It  forms  an  enduring  turf  of  velvet  green  In  six  weeks'  time, 
and  Is  equally  valuable  for  renewing  worn-out  lawns  and 
bad  spots.  We  supply  the  seed  In  quantities,  suitable 
for  extuftslvo  areas  or  door-yard  plots. 

L  SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOCUC, 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  LAWN.”  A 

(MailciJ frri'l oi linsc Innit iohlliy t lils/iHficr.) 
KSgfflk  It  tells  how  to  make,  renovate  and  aSMjgg) 
maintain  lawns  luxun.mily  yAMffl 
BfiagFA  .  K.  green  all  summer  long  -- 


35*37  cortlandtSt.  New  York 


P*  Wo  have  been  the  original  l 
introducers  of  more  varieties^ 
of  squash  than  all  our  brother  seed  men 
combined.  Bere’sa  partial  list: 

IIu  Irlm  rrl,  Marblehead,  Victor,  Warren’ 
Him  limit,  Chestnut  mid  Holden  Bronze.  ‘ 
Our  annual  catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  seed  sent  Free. 

If  you  want  tlie  purest 
C/p.  iSS.  grass  seed  sold  In  tho  ». 

So  sfv*.'G>  .m  U.  8.  tryouts.  ^ 

, m  J.J.H. GREGORY  j 


Marblehead, 

Mast. 


If  It’s  trees  vou  want,  write  for  free  fruit  mid 
plant  catalogue  to  Martin  Wahl,  Rochestf  r,  N.  Y, 


VICK’S 
Garden  4  Floral, 

Guide 

Full  information  on  plants,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices  of  Farm  Seeds,  New 
Oats,  Potatoes,  Vegetables  and  Flower 
Heeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs 
andSmall  Fruits,  1M2  pages.  Whether 
you  grow  for  pleasure  or  profit.,  It 
will  help  you.  FREE.  Send  for  It. 
JAMES  VICK’S  SONS, 

Box  1598,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


\  - 


„  SALZER’S  seeds  never  fail. 

ZZo"  °r  ^element  tho  weather,  Sailor'.  Seed, 

eratl  nc  over b  ooo^l.  ,growcr',')f  <“"1  Parra  Seed.,  op. 

ed  offer-  000  *  1  hc,,cocnn  mako  ‘ho  following  uu  preoedeu  t- 

1 50  Kinds  for  16c,  Postpaid. 

80  Mild  a  of  r, treat  liiaclou*  I(»dl*hcn 
magnificent  cur  leot  Melons 
lli  aorta  glorlona  Toinntooa 
peerleaa  Lettuce  varletlca 
18  nplcndid  Beet  aorta 

gorgeously  beautiful  Flower  Seed*  , 
above  150  sorts,  which  will  furnish  you  bushel  baskets  roll  ,,r 

cataioT'm  ttu‘,ii!oti'  “'ld  ,lot"  of  rar<’  v<'««tahl,  s,  together  with  our  great 
about  the  rarest  kind  of  fruits  arid  flowers  and^est 
earliest  vegetable,  aud  farm  eccd.-i.ll  for  but  1,;  ctoTlnitSmpfc 

"i:"\  T  H»rdy  Krerbloomlng  Garden  Roeo.,  poetpatd  85o* 

2  I  arrlv  1  lu'us,  2  (  berries.  2  Crabs  ami  7  Appl's-'m  ’ 

trout  lad,  hardy  a.  ouk— tho  111  postpaid  for  $1,50. 

Our  great  catalogue,  positively  worth  $100  to  every  wido  awako  ear 

upon  rtcci"t  ur>--  •**' 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


1150  kinds 
for  on  ly 
16  cents. 
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Budding  or  Grafting  the  Chestnut. 

Last  Fall  I  transplanted  some  chestnut 
trees  from  the  forest.  I  wish  to  bud  them 
this  Spring-  I  have  never  had  any  suc¬ 
cess  in  grafting  chestnuts,  although  I  have 
tried  often.  Can  I  bud  them  this  Spring 
with  last  year’s  buds,  or  will  it  be  better 
to  do  it  later  with  new  buds?  n.  t. 

I  have  good  success  grafting  chestnuts 
early  in  Spring,  before  any  growth  has 
begun.  Use  scions  cut  in  December;  the 
grafting  is  done  in  March.  I  have  tried 
budding  chestnuts  repeatedly,  but  nearly 
always  a  failure.  e.  o.  Packard. 

Delaware. 

1  never  had  any  success  in  budding 
the  chestnut  at  any  time  in  the  year, 
neither  have  I  heard  of  Its  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  done  by  anyone.  The  only  way 
is  to  graft,  which  is  not  always  attend¬ 
ed  with  very  much  success.  The  last 
two  or  three  years,  by  changing  the 
method  somewhat,  I  have  had  as  much 
as  00  per  cent  grow  and  do  well. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  l.  lovett. 

We  have  been  so  uniformly  success¬ 
ful  with  grafting  the  chestnut  that  we 
have  not  tried  budding.  From  90  to  95 
per  cent  of  our  grafts  usually  grow.  We 
graft  the  latter  part  of  April  and  first 
part  of  May,  and  tongue-graft  altogether 
on  light,  thrifty  stocks.  Our  experience 
is  that  late  grafting  is  the  best  for  chest¬ 
nut.  Having  no  experience  with  budding 
the  chestnut,  I  can  give  no  information. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  a.  reist. 

We  have  tried  budding  a  few  times, 
both  with  buds  from  the  previous  year, 
and  with  new  buds,  but  had  no  success 
in  either  case.  A  man  wrote  us  a  few 
years  ago  that  he  could  make  90  per  cent 
of  his  buds  grow.  He  did  not  tell  us  his 
method,  but  we  learned  from  others  that 
it  was  by  ring-budding.  We  still  stick 
to  grafting,  and  find  that  with  scions  in 
proper  condition  we  still  have  fair  suc¬ 
cess.  Scions  should  be  cut  from  young 
trees  that  have  not  borne  a  crop.  If 
taken  from  a  bearing  tree  the  percent¬ 
age  of  failures  is  much  greater. 

Pennsylvania.  if.  M.  engle  &  son. 


Growth  of  Ruby  Queen  Rose. 

Thomas  Hood,  of  Goderich,  Ontario, 
who  by  the  way,  sends  his  twentieth 
annual  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
graphically  illustrates  the  growth  of  his 
Ruby  Queen  rose  by  the  diagram  shown 


in  Fig.  86.  Canes  seven  feet  high  are 
very  moderate,  but  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  shown  is  quite  satisfactory  for  the 
northern  .locality.  We  hope  Mr.  Hood’s 
Ruby  Queen  may  endure  many  years 
and  prove  a  continual  satisfaction. 


Double  Transplanting.— This  may  be  of 
use  to  some  one  In  raising  early  tomatoes 
in  the  home  garden.  I  transplant  them 
twice,  the  last  time  into  old  strawberry 
boxes.  When  1  put  them  into  the  open 
ground  1  make  them  very  wet,  cut  down 
the  corners  and  slide  the  plant  with  ball 
of  earth  into  the  hole.  I  find  it  makes  al¬ 
most  a  week’s  differeflee  in  their  ripe  fruit. 

r.  r.  b. 


The  Burbank  Plum. 

I  think  the  reason  of  Mr.  Mead's  great 
objection  to  the  Burbank  plum,  page  50, 
is  Its  tendency  to  rot.  I  myself  think  it  a 
fine  plum,  but  it  rots  here  in  Maine,  and  so 
do  other  plums.  Mr.  Hale  was  here  No¬ 
vember  7  last,  and  he  said  he  knew  of  no 
other  way  to  prevent  plum  rot  than  to 
go  over  and  pick  the  affected  fruit  every 
day.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  other  known  remedy  for  rot  besides 
picking.  I  had  bushels  of  decaying  plums 
last  seasn’n  that  I  picked  and  burned,  but 
If  this  Is  the  only  remedy  down  come  the 
trees.  Will  some  one  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  plums  that  rot  on  the  tree? 

Maine.  a.  r.  bodge. 

I  think  two  of  your  authorities  on  the 
Burbank  plum,  page  50,  must  have  struck 
a  poor  market.  I  have  grown  the  Bur¬ 
bank  for  four  years,  and  customers  who 
tried  it  the  first  year  ask  for  it  again, 
some  engaging  them  in  strawberry  time. 
The  first  year  I  had  them  I  took  them  to 
a  large  sanitarium  and  sold  them  at  five 
cents  a  quart.  They  run  about  20  to  the 
quart  box.  The  purchasers  used  them  fresh 
on  the  table.  I  sold  my  entire  crop  at 
about  $1.50  per  bushel,  when  the  local 
canning  factory  paid  50  cents  for  domestic 
plums.  That  was  a  plum  year.  Last  sea¬ 
son  domestics  were  not  in  it,  and  I  sold 
my  Abundance  and  Burbank  at  $2  at  the 
store  and  retailed  at  60  cents  per  peck. 
I  don’t  want  to  use  any  stump  puller  on 
my  Burbanks.  c.  e.  c. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 


Milking  Sugar  Maple  Trees. 

It  seems  that  a  maple  tree  Is  somewhat 
like  a  cow.  There  are  ways  of  tapping  and 
handling  it  so  as  to  obtain  most  sugar, 
just  as  there  are  ways  of  handling  and 
milking  the  cow  so  as  to  get  most  milk. 
Some  very  interesting  experiments  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  a  partial  report  of  which  is 
given  below: 

In  the  season  of  1901  four  trees  were 
selected  and  tapped  at.  the  usual  height 
on  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  sides. 
The  trees  represented  as  nearly  as  possible 
all  conditions  of  exposure.  The  results 
expressed  in  pounds  of  sugar  obtained 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

North.  South.  East.  West. 


Tree  1 .  0.95  0.75  1.05  1.09 

Tree  2 .  0.44  1.46  0.80  0.92 

Tree  3  .  0.87  1.05  1.25  0.87 

Tree  4  .  2.99  3.34  3.27  2.36 


Average  ..  1.31  1.65  1.59  1.31 

It.  is  thus  seen  that  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  south  and  east  sides  of  a  tree 
is  quite  pronounced,  amounting  to  three- 
tenths  of  a  pound.  On  typical  sap  days  it 
seems  unquestionably  true  that  a  south 
exposure  will  yield  the  most  sap.  On  a 
cloudy  day,  when  all  sides  of  a  tree  warm 
up  equally  fast  it  is  more  nearly  an  even 
thing.  A  review  of  the  figures  also  calls 
attention  to  a  remarkable  difference  be¬ 
tween  trees.  No.  4,  from  which  the  great¬ 
est  yield  of  the  richest  sap  was  obtained, 
was  a  large,  vigorous  tree,  standing  in  the 
open.  As  is  well  known,  such  trees  give 
large  amounts  of  rich  sap.  This  is  due  to 
the  increased  leaf  area  and  full  exposure 
to  sunlight.  The  green  leaves  in  sunlight 
during  the  Summer  season  make  starch 
from  materials  gathered  from  air  and  soil. 
This  starch  is  stored  throughout  the  tree 
and  is  the  source  of  sugar  in  the  Spring. 
Sunlight,  exposure  and  leaf  area  are  there¬ 
fore  important  factors  in  maple  sugar 
production.  The  percentage  of  sugar  In 
sap  from  different  sides  of  the  same  tree  Is 
found  to  vary  but  slightly. 


All  Rural  New-Yorker  readers,  wish¬ 
ing'  to  plant  trees  the  coming  Spring, 
should  send  for  the  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  catalogue  of  Martin  Wahl, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. — Adv. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm,  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Don’t  Be  Late 

October  Purple  Plum  and  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Grapevines  tire  going.  Send  in  your 
order  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

We  also  have  a  full  assortment  of  other 
Nursery  Stock,  Fruit,  Forest  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Asparagus,  etc.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Cherry,  Pear  and 
Plum  Trees. 

Having  a  heavy  surplus  of  strictly 
first-class  stock,  we  will  make 
special  quotations.  Send  us  a  list 
of  what  you  want.  Other  stock  also. 


York  Imperial 

Apple  Trees 

This  is  a  favorite  wherever  grown.  Very 
valuable  for  market,  medium  size,  greenish 
yellow,  stripod  with  bright  red,  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  sells  at  sight,  excellent  quality.  Troes 
vigorous,  very  productive;  has 

FEW  OFF  YEARS. 


CHARLTON  NURSERY  CO., 

University  Avenue  Nurseries, 


Established  1865.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Trees. 

We  grow  the  best  grade  of  hardy 
ornamental  trees  and  plants — no 
“culls”  offered,  —  only  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  stock.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  give  good  results  promptly, 
— no  waste  of  time  or  loss  of  temper. 

No  storage  stock — each  order  dug 
separately,  carefully  packed  and 
shipped.  Our  plants  reach  buyers  in 
good  condition, — they  give  entire 
satisfaction. 

Send  four  cents  for  complete  cata¬ 
logue  No.  4.  Honest,  useful,  instruc¬ 
tive— it  is  of  value  to  every  tree 
planter.  Tells  how  to  plant,  prune 
and  care  for  ornamentals. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 


If  it's  trees  you  want,  write  for  free  fruit  and 
plant  catalogue  to  Martin  Wahl,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Any  body  can  do  this  by  buying 
them  direct  from  our  nurseries. 
All  kinds  and  varieties  at  lowest 
prices.  We  have  150  acres  of 
trees,  vines  and  plauts.  We  know 
what  is  needed  and  we  grow  it. 
We  sell  to  the  same  people 
over  and  over.  That  will  be  your 
experience  if  you  give  usa  trial 
order.  I.arge  new  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  New  York. 


"CJ'arly  King  Raspberry  Plants,  $5 per  1,000. Aroostook 
County  (Me.)  Seed  Potatoes.  $3  25  per  sack  165 
pounds;  ail  leading  varieties.  White  Wyandotte 
Eggs,  $1  per  sitting.  Farm  for  Sale.  A.. I.  PALMER. 
Rural  Route  No.  2,  Branford,  Conn. 


BERRY  GROWERS 


If  you  want  a  time  and  money  saver,  send 
for  circular  of  my  Tally  System. 

GEO.  SIMPSON,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn 

Fkxdonia,  N.  Y.  INTRODUCER  OF 


Campbell’*  Early . The  Best  Grape. 

Josael vn  . The  Best  Gooseberry. 

Fay  .  •  . . The  lte8t  Currant. 

Aw»r<lcrt  gold  and  alWer  medals  at  the  Pan-Amerloan.  Lsrgs 
IUt  of  Grape  Vine,  and  Small  Fruit  Plante.  Caialogne  Free. 


Oats 

yielding  oats  are  Michigan  Northern  Grown.  Hannnond’i 
Nameless,  llninniond's  FiikIIkIi  Wonder,  Ciar  of  Itussln  and 
Michigan  Wonder,  the  four  test  varieties.  Rust  proof,  still 
straw,  have  yielded  aao  bu.  per  acre.  Catalog  describing 
these  oats  ami  all  other  farm  seeds  free  on  request. 

HAKKY  N.  HAMMOND  SKKI)  COMPANY.  Ltd. 

Dox  42.  Bay  City,  Hleh. 


55c  a  bn.  and  up. 

The  cleanest, 

heaviest,  best 


Jonathan 


another  most  dosirablo 
tpple,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  productive.  Wo  have  the  finest  stock  of 
these  varieties  in  America.  Our  new  Cata¬ 
logue  gives  full  description  and  prices  of  theso 
and  60  other  varieties  of  Summer,  Autumn 
and  Winter  Apples,  also  Peaches,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Asparagus.  Strawberries,  etc. 
Write  for  It. 

HAKE  I  SON’S  NURSERIES, 
Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


450000 


200  varieties.  AlsoGrapcs, Small  Fruit*  etc.llest  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Oenttino,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mulled  for 
10c.  Dose,  price  list  free.  I.KW1S  ItOKSCH,  Frcdonla,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Cnrrants,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Kn*|iberrle*,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  2c  clamp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


yj  n  E3  f  JET  E  K  O  M  BEARING  T  It  K  E  8  . 
At  f  I  Rome  Beauty.  Sutton  Beauty,  On¬ 

tario.  Maiden  Blush, llubbardston. 
J.  8.  Woodward,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Raspberries, 
Blackberries, 
Dewberries, 
rapes,  Oooseber- 


PEDIGREED  PEACH  TREES  o  o 

Now  Fruits  and  Berries— Low  Prices. 
Everything  for  tlio  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  FREE 
LINDSLEY’S  NURSERIES,  Whltehouse,  N.J. 


PEACH  TREES. 

Until  sold,  I  will  give  low  prices  on 
Peach,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry 
Trees  ;  Asparagus  Roots  and  California 
Privet.  Send  list  of  watts  for  prices 
and  1902  Catalogue. 

C.  A.  BENNETT , 

Prop,  of  the  Hobblusvllle  Nurseries, Kobblnsvil  le,N.J . 


OTRAWRFRRY  l>lBnts  that  grow ;  produce  line 
01  nHlVDCnn  I  crops  of  fruit,  true  to  name 
Seed  Corn.  Asparagus  Boots,  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Cat.  free.  J .  W.  Hall,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


END 


for  circular  of  the  new  late 
grape,  MERCERON.  A 


Special  Oifer  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

T.  C.  FOSTER,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Latest  Strawberry  on  Earth. 

I.ater  than  Gandy,  a  buster  in  size.  Great  yield 
and  money-maker.  Full  description  in  free  cata¬ 
logue,  this  and  all  best  plants  and  trees.  One-half 
Agents’  prices. 

J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado, 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

K.  DOUGLAS’  SON8, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


FRUIT 


I  promise  Best  Caro  and  Best 
Values,  i  win  Submit  Proof 

If  you  will  send  for  my  uew  catalog. 

If  this  paper  is  named  will  mall  you 
FREE  a  12-page  pamphlet  on  PEACH  CULTURE  with  my  Catalog. 

Cayuga  Nurseries,  Established  1847.  H.  8.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y« 


TREES 


Grafted  Chestnut  Trees. 


Aloha.  Paragon, 
Ridgely,  Sc  oil. 
Cooper  and  other 
valuable  sorts. 


They  bear  at  once  and  every  year.  Profitable  and  orna¬ 
mental.  Free  catalogue  full  of  valuable  information. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown.  N.J. 
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GARDEN  AND  SMALL  FRUIT  NOTES. 

The  early  peaches  are  more  inclined  to 
rot  than  later  ones;  there  is  no  comparison 
between  Sneed  and  Elberta  in  this  respect. 
The  Connett  is  far  more  free  from  rot 
than  the  Sneed,  and  is  a  quite  valuable 
early  variety,  but  not  to  be  compared  in 
value  to  the  Greensboro,  which  is  much 
larger  and  better  in  every  way.  A  few 
days  later  come  the  Hiley  and  Waddell, 
which  are  almost  as  free  from  rot  as  the 
later  varieties,  and  worthy  of  liberal  plant¬ 
ing  everywhere  J.  h.  hale. 

Currant  Notes.— I  doubt  whether  Wilder 
or  Perfection  have  been  fruited  in  this 
vie  nity.  I  have  fruited  Prince  Albert,  Fay, 
Cherry  and  Red  Cross.  All  things  consid¬ 
ered,  the  latter  stands  at  the  head,  though 
Prince  Albert  is  a  wonderful  yielder,  and 
hangs  long  on  the  bushes.  The  Red  Cross 
is  a  strong  grower,  with  particularly 
healthy  foilage,  not  a  vestige  of  leaf-curl, 
though  close  by  others  that  had  consider¬ 
able  of  it;  neither  did  the  worms  work  it— 
berries  9-16  inch  in  diameter  by  calliper. 
Grafton,  Mass.  r>.  L.  P. 

Ozark  Ben  Davis.— The  Practical  Fruit 
Grower  says:  “It  is  the  Ozark  Ben  Davis 
The  P.  F.  G.  champions.  It  will  never  go 
out  of  fashion.  It  is  a  splendid,  good  apple 
in  February  and  March.  It  ships  well, 
looks  well,  cooks  well,  eats  well.  For  an 
all-around  apple  we  would  about  as  soon 
take  a  barrel  of  Ozark  Ben  Davis  as  a 
barrel  of  any  other  variety.  To  maintain 
the  popularity  of  the  Ben  Davis  growers 
and  packers  should  be  particular  to  put  up 
only  choice  apples,  none  less  than  three 
inches  in  diameter,  for  this  is  a  variety 
that  must  have  size  in  order  to  have  flavor. 
Bet  the  apples  stay  on  the  tree  until  they 
are  red  all  over,  'frees  that  are  overloaded 
should  be  thinned.  Give  the  Ben  Davis 
all  necessary  attention  and  make  the  critics 
praise  it.” 

Connett  Peach.— My  advice  would  be  to 
go  slow  on  Connett  peach.  While  quite 
showy,  being  large  and  of  a  creamy  white 
color,  it  certainly  will  rot  badly  except 
under  the  most  favorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  While  not  so  susceptible  as  Alex¬ 
ander  it  is  bad  enough.  It  is  not  as  free 
from  rot  as  Sneed  or  Elberta.  Sneed  and 
Triumph  are  the  best  early  peaches,  and 
as  neither  rots  more  than  some  later  va¬ 
rieties  and  less  than  many,  it  is  best  to 
stick  to  them  for  the  present.  It  should 
be  remembered,  in  testing  new  peaches, 
that  very  few  show  any  indication  of  rot 
the  first  year  the  tree  bears,  but  after  that, 
look  out.  Every  indication  here  now  is  for 
a  good  peach  crop,  especially  among  us 
“Stringfellow”  growers,  h.  l.  douglass. 
Tennessee. 

Cultural  Suggestions. 

We  are  often  asked  the  question:  “Can 
I  grow  anything  with  raspberries  and 
blackberries  for  the  first  year  or  two?” 
We  have  always  grown  beans,  peas,  corn 
and  potatoes,  the  first,  and,  many  times, 
the  second  year.  We  have  also  grown 
strawberries  half  way  between  the  rows 
and  got  two  crops,  and  then  plowed  the 
strawberries  under,  but,  of  course,  in  such 
double  cropping  fertilizers  must  be  used 
freely.  The  past  Spring  we  plowed  among 
some  old  raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes, 
throwing  furrows  against  the  rows  of 
plants  and  plowing  ground  between  rows. 
We  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  yield  was 
fully  double  what  we  got  from  like  rows 
not  so  plowed.  If  you  want  a  big  yield 
of  big  berries  of  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  mulch  under  bushes  heavily  with 
hay,  straw  or  coarse  barnyard  manure, 
having  bushes  well  pruned. 

If  you  have  a  very  foul  or  soddy  piece 
of  ground  you  wish  to  subdue  the  best 
way  to  succeed  is  to  sow  it  thickly  with 
buckwheat  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July, 
and  when  in  full  blossom  put  a  chain  on 
the  plow  and  plow  it  under,  or  let  it  ripen 
and  cut  and  clear  the  ground,  and  plow 
under.  Save  double  the  work  of  finger 
picking  in  weeding  beets,  onions,  rad¬ 
ishes,  lettuce,  turnips,  etc.,  by  running 
over  the  rows  just  as  they  begin  to  prick 
through  with  a  light  small-tooth  iron  rake. 

If  you  want  a  big  crop  of  raspberries  or 
blackberries  set  the  plants  so  that  they 
may  be  cultivated  both  ways,  say  3%  to 
four  feet,  in  rows,  and  6%  to  seven  feet 
apart.  Cultivate  well  and  mulch  heavily 
in  the  Fall  under  the  bushes  with  any 
coarse  material,  leaves  or  barnyard  man¬ 
ure.  In  the  Spring  of  1901  we  set  out  a 
plantation  of  blackberries  and  red  rasp¬ 
berries  31£x7  feet,  growing  red  navy  beans 
half  way  between  each  row,  and  shall 
grow  a  crop  of  the  same  next  season.  We 
are  now  sorry  we  did  not  set  strawberries 
half  way  between  each  row  in  place  of 
beans,  and  grow  them  in  matted  hills  for 
two  years’  cropping,  when  the  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  should  have  the 
ground. 

We  have  a  large  copper  sap  pan,  4x5  feet, 
and  six!  inches  deep.  In  this  we '.put  an  inch 
or  so  of  water,  and  under  it  one  of  the 
smallest  kerosene  stoves,  costing  $1.  At 
one  end  of  our  hotbed  we  put  the  pan  on 
a  single  brick  wall,  and  the  rest  of  the 


hotbed  made  up  as  usual  with  fresh 
manure,  well  tramped  down  and  covered 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  earth  for 
transplanting  from  pots  in  the  pan.  We 
cover  all  with  glass.  In  the  water  in 
pan  we  set  small  pots  filled  with  earth,  or 
take  old  cans  or  tin  pans  with  small  holes 
in  the  bottom.  We  then  start  our  kero¬ 
sene  stove  under  the  pan,  and  when  the 
water  begins  to  warm  sow  seed  of  lettuce, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  etc..  In  pots  or  pans, 
keeping  pan  covered  with  glass,  and  if 
very  cold  put  matting  or  blanket  over  the 
seed.  When  one  or  two  inches  high  trans¬ 
plant  in  hotbeds  over  the  manure  and  keep 
sufficiently  watered.  a.  m.  purdy. 


Catalogues  for  1902. 

John  Fay  Kennell,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
Circular  of  new  seedling  Gladiolus  No. 
1900.  This  is  a  very  showy  brilliant  red 
and  white  variety,  now  first  offered. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.— 
Catalogue  of  seeds  and  plants;  56  pages, 
elegantly  illustrated.  This  is  a  very  large 
and  attractive  catalogue  covering  the 
whole  field  of  garden  planting.  A  great 
specially  is  made  of  fine  ornamental 
plants. 

Wm.  Elliott  &  Sons,  New  York.— Cat¬ 
alogue  of  seeds;  64  pages,  handsome  col¬ 
ored  plate  of  “Star”  Petunias  and  new 
pinks.  A  large  and  very  complete  cata¬ 
logue.  The  Petunias  and  the  weather 
plant,  Abrus  precatorius,  a  tropical  vine 
bearing  very  beautiful  seeds,  are  the  great 
specialties,  though  almost  everything  else 
is  offered. 

H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. — Price  list 
of  Dahlias;  eight  pages.  This  little  cat¬ 
alogue  offers  the  most  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  rare  Dahlias  grown  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Mr.  Burt  grows  1,200  varieties,  and 
has  received  an  amazing  number,  of  med¬ 
als  and  awards  at  various  exhibitions.  A 
special  offer  of  20  fine  varieties  for  $1 
should  be  very  popular. 


“I’ve  fruited  Gano  five  years  and 
Black  Ben  Davis  three,  and  how  the  two 
varieties  can  be  confounded  is  more  than 
I  can  understand.  I’m  glad  Maj.  Hol- 
singer  found  a  difference  in  the  test  he 
made.  I  have  the  two  varieties  growing 
under  identical  conditions,  in  the  same 
orchard.  I  find  Black  Ben  Davis  and 
Gano  different  in  habits  of  growth,  foli¬ 
age,  color  shade  of  bloom,  setting  of  the 
fruit,  size,  color  at  maturity,  and  most 
of  all  in  Keeping  Quality.  While  they 
are  similar  apples  and  both  have  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  Ben  Davis 
family,  the  wood  growth  is  stronger  and 
more  thrifty  in  Black  Ben  Davis;  the 
foliage  is  larger  and  has  a  brighter 
green;  the  bloom  has  more  red  in  its 
color  shade;  the  fruit  is  not  so  inclined 
to  set  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  twig. 
Black  Ben  Davis  is  more  inclined  to  be¬ 
come  spreading  in  its  growth  as  it  gets 
age;  the  fruit  is  fully  a  Third  Larger 
and  has  a  more  glossy  shade  of  red;  the 
flesh  is  More  Solid  and  Juicy  and  Retains 
its  Character  to  the  last,  while  Gano  Be¬ 
comes  Spongy  and  Tasteless  much 
earlier  in  the  season.  I  have  seven  or 
eight  different  apples  of  the  Ben  Davis 
family;  they  are  all  good,  but  Black  Ben 
Davis  is  so  Far  Ahead  of  the  rest  that  if 
I  did  not  know  the  possibility  of  a 
greater  improvement  I  would  call  it  the 
Masterpiece  of  Nature’s  Bounty.” — 
Frank  Femmons. 

St'irlc  Brothers,  Louisiana.  Mo.,  Adv 


SPRAY  OIL  ANO  WATER  SIMULTANEOUSLY 


-  —  - . - —  — - — - 

ANY  STRENGTH  ALSO  GREEN  ANO  WATER  .  < 

A  OR  OTHER  PRISONS.  *32%  V 

9  LECfiETT  5 BROTHER  MArir&fts. 

30/ P£Af  LSTREET  NEW  YORK  \  yamtco 


COLD  MEDAL  GLADIOLI 

Groff’s  Hybrid  Gladioli  received  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Thirteen  First  Awards  at  the  I’an- 
Amerlcan  Exposition. 

I  have  the  Latest  and  only  Complete  Collection  of 

GROFF’S  HYBRIDS 

in  the  United  States,  and  Control  over  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  all  Stock  Grown  and  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Groff.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm.  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


If  it’s  trees  you  want,  write  for  free  fruit  and 
plant  catalogue  to  Martin  Wahl,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dl  M II TC— Strawberry,  Cabbage,  Tomato.  Pep- 
■  LHIl  I  O  per,  Sweet  Potato,  Cauliflower,  Celery 
and  Egg  Plant.  Asparagus  Roots.  Catalogue  free. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 

raise  berries  for  the  money  I  can  get 
w  I  cUlTS  out  of  them.  1  raise  nothing  but  the 
Rough  Rider  Strawberrv.  Plants  from  the  origin¬ 
ator’s  new  beds,  $5  perM;  $2  per  100:  5c.  per  dozen. 

CHARLES  LEARNED,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Plants  and  Trees  Lady  Garrison  Straw¬ 
berry.  18,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  Cumberland  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  at  $2  per  100;  Kansas  Blackcap,  *6  per 
1,000;  Strawberry  Plants  as  low  as  $1.25  per  1,000  and 
up.  My  stock  is  fine.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


FINE  NURSERY  STOCK 


’—Grown  in  the 
famous  Delaware 
Fruit  Land.  Free  from  disease,  true  to  name.  We 
have  a  choioe  lot  of  different  varieties  of  Peach 
Trees,  Two-Year-Old  Kleffer  Pear  Trees,  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Write  for  prices  Dover  Nurseries. 

E.  H.  ATKINSON.  Dover,  Del. 

II  .  -I » U. offer  at  reduced  prices 

M8QII13  Nurseries  H.  P.  Roses,  Crimson 

Rambler,  two  years  old.  Prunus  Pissardi.  G  to  7  feet. 
Ilorse  Chestnut,  Carolina  Poplars,  8  to  14  feet  high. 
Duchess  d’Anjou  and  Beurre  d’Angouleme  Dwarf 
Dears.  Also  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock. 
All  free  from  any  insects,  and  fumigated  before 
leaving  nursery.  DEWANE  BOGUE,  Nurseryman 
and  Fruit  Grower,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

Business  Plants  for 
Business  Farmers 

Write  for  Catalog  of  transplanted  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Celery,  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants,  etc. 
We  raise  first-class  plants  for  the  convenience  of 
the  man  who  plants  for  profit.  Express  .charges 
prepaid. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


GRAPES 


Dog,  Sheep  or  Goat  Power. 

New-  Model.  Strong.  Durable.  Light  Tun¬ 
ning.  Easily  governed.  Separator  Agents  say 
this  is  the  ideal  power  for  running  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators.  We  build  the  most  complete  and  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  Tread  Powers  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 


horse. 


The  Eureka  Corn  Planter 

Always  Gives  the  Best  of  Satisfaction. 

Plants  corn,  beans,  peas 
and  beet  sped,  and  drops  in 
hillsordrills,  any  quantity, 
distance  apart  or  depth  de¬ 
sired.  Fertilizer  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  seed.  The 
ent  shows  our  No.  3,  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  here  and  abroad.  Ourtwo- 
row  planter  iseasy  draft foirone 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Southern  Cow  Peas. 

For  Fodder  or  a  Fertilizer. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  does  not  overlook  this 
very  important  crop.  The  Southern  Black-Eye 
is  the  best  and  most  productive  variety  to  sow. 
Price,  $2.25  per  bushel,  or  in  10-busliel  lots  at 
$2  15.  Bags  included. 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY, 

Seed  Growers:  Stores  No  4  &  6  South  Front  St 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ISCM  CnDflUIIU  most  wonderful  fodcipr 
U C III  vUnUnUn  for  Horses, Cows  and  all 
stock.  Produces  several  times  the  quantity  of  any 
fodder  known:  is  nourishing— saves  hay  and  grain. 
Sow  at  corn-planting  time;  grows  in  any  climate, 
wet  or  dry  season.  Order  at  once.  Seed,  $i  per 
bushel.  Send  for  Circular.  BET LE  MEAD  FARM 
Belle  Mead.  N.  J„  or  WM.  HENDRICKSON, 

52  Broadway,  New  York. 

Seed  Oats.— White  Scottish  Chief,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  producers  known.  Order  at  once.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  $1,10  bu.  J.  K.  Davidson,  Kipton,  Ohio. 


GRAVES 


New  Early  Yellow  IlClflll 
FREESTONE  rCAIlH 
Prloe  list  free.  W.  J.  GRAVES,  Originator,  Perry,  0. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  TREES, 

Grape  Vines,  Seeds.  Bulbs  and  Roses.  Catalogue 
free  WILLIAM  O  8NYI  ER,  Minersville,  Pa. 


> — For  $1  will  mail  postpaid  five  vines 
each  Niagara.  Brighton  and  Worden, 
or  20  Concords,  and  your  choice,  “  Grape  Culture” 
or  12  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  mixed  colors,  Free. 

J.  H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


TDaspberry  Plants  $5  per  1.000,  Eggs  $1  per  15;  Buff 
AX  and  Barred  Rocks;  Buff  and  Golden  Wyandottes; 
R.  C.  Brown,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Circular  free, 
j  A.  B.  KATKAMIEIi,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


URAPE  VINES 

center  of  the  famous  Fredonia  Grape 
Belt,  produce  the  finest  grapevines  in  the 
world.  Prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  reputable 

grower.— STARK  BRO'S,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Portland,  N.  Y 

Mill  Dllll  ~ New  strawberry,  the  flower  of 
uum  iHUL  the  world;  6  berries  filled  a  quart 
box  last  June.  Listjree.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla,  N.  J. 

CTD  AUfDCDDV  PLANTS.  Best  new  and 

O  1  ilH  wf  U  kit  ft  I  Standard  kinds. 

Asparag-us  Roots. — One  and  two  years 

old.  Choice  Stook  from  French  8eed. 

MATHIS  &  CARTER,  Blaokville,  8.  C. 

Catalogue  free.  B.  KING,  Tewksbury,  MaBs. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  AK”Ce",r 

Leading  market  varieties.  XAstfree.  Try  us  and  save 
money.  A.  W.  ROOT  &  BRO.,  East  Petersburg,  Pa 

TNJ  ATI VE  EVERGREENS— Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitw, 
American  Spruce,  6  to  12  In. $4  per  1,000;  White 
Pine  and  Hemlock,  $5  per  1,000.  Transplanted  Ever¬ 
greens,  lowest  prices.  Write  for  Price  List. 

MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

^traiuhorrioC~For  earllest  an(1  bestplant Lady 
Oil  dn UHI 1  luO  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  All  pianta  from  11)01  beds. 

E.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 

Paragon  Chestnut  Trees. 

Large  stock.  Special  inducements 
to  large  buyers.  Address 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 

“Strawberry  Plants  that  Crow” 

Standard  Sorts,  $1.76  to  $3.25  per  M.  Catalogue, 
with  Cultural  Instructions.  Free.  (’.  W.  WHITTEN, 
Strawberry  Specialist,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

NURSERY STOCK 

Thoroughly  Fumigated,  with  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas. 

We  have  a  full  line  and  make  a  specialty  of  selling  direct  to  the  planter.  We  therefore  study  his 
wants.  We  advise  young,  thrifty  stock  and  1-year  old  trees  to  plant  is  our  hobby.  Try  some  of 
them  and  be  convinced.  Send  for  our  free  descriptive  catalogtie  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  nursery  stock. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

T\  •  Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit 

I  O  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Landscape  Hardening 

M-J  tv  j  WJL  A-  F  and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading 

Specialty.  Write  now  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illu- 
^  •  strated  Catalogue.  We  send  it  postpaid  free  on  application. 

C  Ask  for  any  information  you  are  in  need  of  on  horticulture. 

T  j  DWYer  so/v, 

ESTABLISHED  1884.  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Jiox  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


PLAIN  TREES 


STAND  TDK 
TIC  ST. 


OUJt 
CLAIMS 
FOJt 

They  appeal  to  seuse  and  sound  reasoning.  You  want  the  best  results,  and  they  are  not  embodied 
in  trees  that  are  not  PLAIN  TREKS.  lO.iXKl  each  Ben  Davis  and  York  Imperial  in  two  grades. 
Stand  by  Ben  and  York,  gentlemen,  they  are  tlie  best  payers  by  20  per  cent.  35,000  PEACH, 
best  planters’ size:  10,000  Japan  Plum,  all  grades,  and  4,000  nicest  Cherry  we  ever  saw. 

Woodltriow  Nurseries,  Box  lOO,  Uriah,  Pa. 


Rogers  T rees  are  Safe  T rees. 


THE  TREE  BREEDERS. 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


MDCB  inn  APPLK>  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH,  healthy,  {rue  to  name 
■  Cn  lUU*  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  whioh  is  free,  or  sendllstof  wants 
for  special  price.  Address,  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


The  High-Pressure  Double-Cylinder  Sprayer. 

The  Best  in  the  World.  Four  Gallons  Carried  Easily.  Made  of  heavy  galvanized  iron, 
strongly  braced  and  reinforced  in  every  part.  Heads  swelled  and  double  seamed.  Strong,  two-inch 
force-pump  with  heavy  rods.  The  most  perfect  working  sprayer  ever  invented.  It  is  also  made  of 
20  ounce  copper,  which  will  last  a  lifetime.  Adapted  for  all  classes  of  spraying.  This  sprayer, 
when  filled  and  charged,  which  takes  half  a  minute,  will  spray  continuously  for  15  minutes,  and  will 
throw  a  stream  30 feet  high.  It  is  especially  fine  for  large  work  in  potato  fields,  vineyards,  tobacco 
plantations,  fruit  tree  spraying,  whitewashing,  chicken-house  spraying  aud  greenhouse  work.  Also 
for  applying  disinfectants  in  barn,  etc.  Write  for  descriptive  circular, _showing  five  styles  of  Spray¬ 
'd  1  '  '  ” 


ers  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted. 


NORTH  JERSEY  NURSERIE8.  Springfield,  N,  J. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Planting  the  Garden. — The  direc¬ 
tions  for  planting  the  all-season’s  gar¬ 
den  presuppose  that  the  hotbeds  are  al¬ 
ready  in  operation,  and  that  the  ground 
lias  been  well  manured  and  thoroughly 
fitted.  I  fear,  however,  the  fitting  has 
been  slighted.  If  heavy  clay  soil  and 
lumpy,  those  lumps  ought  in  some  way 
to  be  ground  to  powder.  You  can  do 
this  with  the  pulverizer,  disk  harrow  or 
roller,  but  lacking  these,  make  a  float. 
Take  three  two-inch  plank,  1x6  feet;  in 
one  plank  bore  a  half-inch  hole  one  foot 
from  each  end,  and  two  inches  in  from 
one  edge  for  chain  and  devices.  Use 
this  for  the  front  plank,  and  lap  the  sec¬ 
ond  plank  two  inches  on  to  the  back  edge 
of  the  first  one,  and  bolt  or  spike  on 
firmly.  Lap  the  third  on  to  the  second 
in  same  way  as  the  first,  like  the  clap¬ 
boards  on  a  house,  and  load  with  stone, 
bags  of  sand  or  get  on  and  ride.  It  will 
pulverize  the  lumps  and  be  equally  use¬ 
ful  for  firming  light  sandy  soils,  which 
is  quite  as  important.  After  this  the 
permanent  beds  are  in  order. 

Asparagus. — Refer  to  page  87  for  full 
directions  for  planting,  which  will  be 
entirely  sufficient,  except  to  impress  the 
fact  that  one-year-old  plants  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  older  ones,  and  also  for  garden 
beds  they  will  bear  setting  more  closely 
in  the  row  than  was  there  given  for 
field  culture,  say  18  to  24  inches  in  the 
row.  Clean  culture,  with  liberal  ma¬ 
nuring  each  Fall,  are  the  chief  re¬ 
quisites,  and  a  few  cuttings  may  be  made 
the  second  year  after  transplanting. 
For  forcing  roots,  sow  the  seed  one  inch 
deep  in  the  drill,  and  follow  cultural  di¬ 
rections  as  above.  When  the  plants  are 
up  and  well  established,  thin  to  one  foot 
apart.  With  intensive  culture  and  ferti¬ 
lizing,  the  roots  should  be  ready  for 
forcing  two  years  from  the  following 
Winter,  but  would,  of  course,  be  better 
the  third  season.  The  same  general  di¬ 
rections  as  for  forcing  rhubarb  will  also 
hold  good  for  asparagus.  Sowings 
should  be  made  each  year  to  keep  up  a 
root  supply. 

Raspberries. — Nothing  but  the  very 
best  both  as  to  varieties  and  vigor  is 
good  enough,  and  they  should  be  had  at 
whatever  cost.  Set  them  out  carefully; 
do  not  throw  or  stick  them  into  the 
ground.  Begin  cultivating  as  soon  as 
set  out,  and  never  allow  them  to  check 
in  growth  for  want  of  good  care  or  lib¬ 
eral  fertilizing.  When  two  to  2 y2  feet 
high  pinch  back  the  tops  to  allow  lat¬ 
eral  shoots  to  develop.  Light  catch 
crops  may  be  planted  in  the  rows  the 
first  season,  as  beans  or  some  small¬ 
growing  variety  of  corn.  Do  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  half-hearted  work  or  poor 
stock,  as  results  will  be  disappointing. 

Strawberries.— For  the  strawberry 
bed  I  would  select  the  varieties  as  to 
season,  early,  medium  and  late,  with 
medium  predominating  as  to  number  of 
plants  for  convenience  in  canning.  Get 
the  best  plants  that  money  can  buy;  I 
mean  get  the  best  varieties,  and  those 
bred  up  by  specialists  in  that  line;  you 
will  have  fewer  runners  to  fight  and  get 
larger  crops  of  better  berries.  If  the 
plants  are  thoroughbred  and  the  ground 
is  rich  as  it  should  be,  set  the  plants  30 
inches  apart  by  18  inches  in  the  row, 
and  allow  no  runners  to  grow  at  any 
time.  This,  of  course,  leaves  them  in 
hills  so  that  thorough  culture  can  be 
given  at  all  times.  If  set  36  inches 
apart  by  20  inches  in  the  row,  they  can 
he  allowed  to  set  runners  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  rows.  Either  way  will 
doubtless  give  better  results  than  grow¬ 
ing  in  matted  rows.  When  setting  the 
plants,  do  not  allow  the  sun  to  shine  on 
the  roots  at  all.  Moisten  the  roots  well 
(do  not  soak  them),  a  few  at  a  time,  and 
leave  a  small  mound  of  earth  in  the  row 
where  the  plant  is  to  be  set.  With  the 
crown  resting  fairly  on  the  mound,  al¬ 
low  the  roots  to  fall  and  spread  natur¬ 
ally  over  the  mound,  and  cover  with 
fine  earth  at  once.  Cultivate  imme¬ 
diately  after  setting,  as  the  ground  will 
be  more  or  less  tramped  down,  and 
much  moisture  will  be  lost,  which  cul¬ 
tivating  would  save.  This  will  be  found 
excellent  practice  in  all  the  garden 
work,  cultivate  and  cultivate.  Set  the 
plants  in  freshly  worked  soil,  and  set 
them,  do  not  stick  them.  With  the  best 
of  plants  properly  set  and  properly 
cared  for  you  will  grow  three  to  four 
good  crops  without  renewing. 

The  Salads. — Nearly  all  the  salads 
require  essentially  the  same  cultivation 
and  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  and  weather  will  permit. 
As  the  diagram  on  page  207  shows 
everything  in  drills  or  rows  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  these  terms  are  under¬ 
stood  all  the  time,  and  nothing  is  men¬ 
tioned  of  broadcasting.  Lettuce  should 
not  be  covered  to  exceed  half  an  inch, 
and  the  plants  may  be  picked  out  for 
transplanting  at  any  tune  after  they 


are  well  established.  As  soon  as  large 
enough  the  plants  may  also  be  used  for 
salad,  but  when  thinning  out  either  for 
transplanting  or  salad,  leave  good  vig¬ 
orous  plants  standing  four  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  Later  on,  as  they  begin  to 
crowd  in  the  rows,  every  alternate  plant 
may  be  taken  out  and  the  others  left  to 
head  up.  Liquid  cow  manure  will  hasten 
the  heading  and  increase  the  size  of 
plants.  Mustard  is  a  very  desirable  and 
healthful  salad,  but  the  seed  should  be 
handled  with  great  care,  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  scattered  outside  the  drill. 
Sow  early  and  for  succession  make 
sowings  every  10  days  or  two  weeks.  In 
about  25  days  from  sowing  the  plants 
should  be  large  enough  to  use  for  sal¬ 
ads,  and  the  rows  may  be  thinned  out 
as  required  for  use,  leaving  the  plants 
two  or  three  inches  apart  to  grow  for 
greens.  When  it  begins  to  blossom,  cut 
it  out  and  never  allow  a  plant  to  set  or 
mature  its  seed.  Turnips  when  sown 
for  early  use  may  well  be  included  in 
the  list  of  salads.  They  can  remain 
standing  quite  thickly  in  the  rows  until 
the  tops  have  made  considerable  growth, 
when  they  make  delicious  greens.  Thin 
to  three  or  four  inches  in  the  row,  and 
in  hoeing  invariably  hoe  the  soil  away 
from  and  not  to  the  turnips.  They  will 
make  far  more  rapid  growth,  and  will  be 
less  liable  to  attack  from  the  worms. 
Cress  (upland)  should  be  sown  as  early 
as  possible,  and  make  continual  sow¬ 
ings  as  long  as  desired.  For  early  Win¬ 
ter  use  sow  early  in  the  Autumn,  but  in 
any  case  the  ground  must  be  very  rich 
and  mellow  for  best  results.  Dust  the 
plants  with  Pyrethrum  to  guard  against 
insects.  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


Test  the  Rope.— In  putting  up  new  ropes 
for  hoisting  purposes,  the  life  of  it  depends 
upon  the  proper  method  of  using  it.  Run 
the  rope  through  your  hand  several  times 
in  one  direction,  and  then  reverse  the  pro¬ 
cess.  I  have  found  as  much  difference  in 
the  make-up  of  ropes  as  there  is  in  the 
“wrong"  and  "right”  side  of  a  piece  of 
Cloth.  C.  L.  STEELE. 

Pennsylvania. 


steel  Horse  Collars! 


(F  Aflfl  Jnve.iod  in 
Mow. II. 

V  •'j  pair.  M.m.l...  ' 

Settles  the  Horse  Collar  Question  lor  Lilt,  ideal  Hot  Weather  Collar,  j 

Will  not  gall  the  shoulders;  cheapest  collar  on  « 
earth  iKjoause  they  need  no  haines  ami  never  wearl 
out;  lighter  than  other  collar*;  adjustable  to  any  J 
horse;  are  sensible,  practical,  and  humane.  Hun  < 
tlreds  of  testimonials.  Every  farmer  and  teamster  4 
should  have  them.  Don’t  delay,  write  today  for< 
full  particulars,  and  be  convinced  of  their  merits.  < 
AGENTS  make  big  money  scllingJ 
these  collars;  no  chargo  for  territory.  Address,  2 
Howell  6*  Spsvvildirvg  Co.,  Boi  M  Caro,  Mich  2 


400  Lbs.  New  Globe  Danvers  Onion  Seed 

for  sale.  Good  to  raise  large  onions  or  sets.  5  lbs. 
or  more  at  50c.  per  lb.;  40  lbs.  or  more  at  45c.  per  lb.; 
SO  lbs.  or  more  at  40c.  per  lb  Send  money  with  order. 
Sent  by  Adams  Express  or  freight.  Reference :  The 
National  Branch  Bank.  .1.  P.  DAULK.M, 

R.  R.  No.  1.  Madison,  Ind. 


OATS 

Pure  seed;  best  clover;  Timothy;  four  best  Held 
corns.  Description.  Cine  sample  free;  more  lc.  each. 
00  kinds  Potatoes,  Beans,  Raspberries,  Barred  Rocks, 
Evergreen  Corn  mailed  for  50  bills,  postage  5c. 

S.  J.  SMITH  POTATO  FARM,  Box  B,  Manchester, N.Y 


Thielmanns — The  Seedsmen — carry  a 
full  line  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 
Onion  Seed  a  specialty  Write  to-day 
for  their  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices. 

THE  T  HI  ELMAN  N  SEED  CO., 

ERIE,  PA. 


GARDEN 


FIELD  and 
FLOWER 


SEEDS; 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY, 

BEARDLESS  SPRING  BARLEY 
We  are  recleauers  of  all  kinds  of  Field  Seeds  i 
and  do  not  mix  Medium  with  Mammoth  Red  ■ 
1  Clover.  Write  for  Field  Seed  Price  List,  also  1902  1 
|  Seed  Catalog  mailed  free. 

Henry  Phillipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115-117  8t.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  O. 


80c  a  bu.  ami  up. 
Michigan  North- 


Corn 

ern  Grown  is  the 

earliest  and  produces  largest  crops.  Hammond’#  Sixty  Day 
Flint,  American  Pride,  Knee  Horne  Dent  and  Thoroughbred 
White  Dent  are  the  4  famous  varieties  today.  American  Pride 
made  197  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Fifteen  other  sorts,  xoo 
Page  Catalog  fully  describing  these  wonderful  corns  sent  on 
request.  HAIUiY  N.  HA 31 31  ON D  SEED  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Box  4&  Bay  City,  Mleh. 


GREAT  SEED  OEEER 

to  Introduce 

HASKINS  SEEDS 

to  thousands  who  have  never  used  them, 
we  will  send  one  packet  of  each  of  the  following 
grand  varieties:  Beet— Early  Eclipse  Cabbage- 
Mammoth  Drumhead.  Carrot— Long  Orange.  Cu¬ 
cumber— Improved  Long  green.  Lettuce  -Prize 
Head.  Nasturtium.  Onion— Dauver’s  Yellow 
Globe.  Radish-  Scurlet  Turnip.  Sweet  Peas. 
Turnip — Purple  Top  Whlto  Globe. 

All  IO  Packets  for  Only  10  Cents, 
and  each  customer  gets  our  large  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  for  1902  Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mall  with 
10c  to  W.  J.  HASKINS  &  CO.,  140  Court  Street, 
Binghamton,  N  Y. 


I  will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism. 

No  Pay  Until  You  Know  It. 

After  2,000  experiments,  I  have  learned 
bow  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles 
of  Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for 
every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  I  claim  pay 
your  druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn’t 
I  will  pay  him  myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that 
can  affect  rheumatism  with  but  a  few 
doses  must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of 
danger.  I  use  no  such  drugs.  It  is  folly 
to  take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how 
impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I  know  it 
and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have  cured  tens 
of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  way,  and 
my  records  show  that  39  out  of  40  who 
get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  Let  me  send  you  an  order  for  the 
medicine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it 
won’t  harm  you  anyway.  If  it  cures, 
pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that  entirely  to  you. 
I  will  mail  you  a  book  that  tells  how  I 
do  it.  Address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 

Mild  oases,  not  ohronlc,  are  often  enred  by  one  or 
two  bottles  At  all  druggists 


^vWPPt  Potato  SEED— Jersey  Yellow,  Big  Stem 
OYICOl  lUUUO  jersey  Yellow.Jersey  Red, Pierson,1 
Vineland  Bush  and  other  kinds.  Seud  for  Price 
List.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.J. 


If  it’s  trees  you  want,  write  for  free  fruit  and 
plant  catalogue  to  Martin  Wahl,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREESsucceed  where 

Lai-gt-xt  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Jin  ok  Free.  Re«ullof77  years’  experience. 


Ceed  Potatoes— Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
*'*  leigh.  Pure,  choice  seed.  L.N.  Nelson,  Laney,  Wls 


Choice  Carman  No.  3  Seed  Potatoes,  $1 
bu.;  seconds.  HOC.  Woodbine  Farm,  Hartstown,  Pa. 


OKED  POTATOK8— Wholesale  prices  on  early  shlp- 
^  ments.  Best  early  and  late  varieties.  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  IMES  SEED  CO.,  Capac,  Mich. 


I ——Choice  Early  Bovee  Potatoes,  No.  1 
lOl  gfllC  size.  $1.25  per  bushel;  No.  2  size.  75c 
Address  J.  D.  MILTON,  Seneoa,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAT  A  TDPQ  grown  especially  for  SEED 
lUlAIUCg  12  varieties.  SEED  OATS.  lOof 

SJESKfSftS  Strawberry  Plants 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


Carman  No.  1  and  No.  3  Seed  Potatoes. 
Free  from  scab  and  true  to  variety.  $1  per  bushel. 

W.  F.  CRAIG,  Sligo,  Pa. 


Northern-grown  Early  Seed  Potatoes. 

Ohio  Jr.,  Early  Sunrise,  medium  size,  verv  smooth, 
$2.50  barrel  180  lbs.,  f.  o.  b.  S.  P.  KIMBALL  &  SON, 
Brushton,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


$1  per  bushel  Carman  No.  3,  my 
roiaioes  best.  Purity,  health,  vita  lty,  vigor, 
economy,  guaranteed.  E  A.  HILL,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


it Choice  Aroostook  Seed.  Leading 
rOlalOGS  varieties.  Liberal  discount,  on  large 
orders.  E.  F.  MANCHESTER,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Green  Mountain  Potatoes,  good  keep¬ 
ers,  quality  excellent.  Pk.  60  cents,  bush.  $1.(55; 
bbl.$4.  S.  J.  EMERSON  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


ChCn  DOT  Carman  No.  3.  1  to  10  bushels, 

vJCiEjL/  IUIMUCjO  ji  per  butsliel ;  more  than  10 
bushels,  90  cents  per  bushel.  Sacks  free. 

C.  H  GRaVES,  Antwerp,  O. 


C  a  a  *i  DaIaIaaa  tor  Sale —Sir  Walter  Ka- 
VVVU  rOIolOeS  leigh,  choice  and  true  to 
name,  $1  per  bushel,  f.  o.  o  NEW  YORK  PEERLESS 
FARM,  Lyons,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


DA*A*A«C-Car,uan  No-  3i  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
■  OiaiOBS  grown  for  seed.  Vigorous.  No.  1, 
smooth,  sound  stock;  bushel  or  carload.  Write  at 
once  for  prices,  stating  number  of  bushels  wanted. 

R.  H.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 

GROWN  BV  US  IN  MAINE. 


CppH  Pntfltnpc  —Best  Varieties,  grown 
rui.ai.UvSa  and  packed  under  my 
personal  supervision.  They  are  pure  and  unmixed. 
Write  for  Annual  List.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Falrvlew 
Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


HENRY  ELWELL  &  CO., 

310  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper. 


ARE  THE  BEST 
THAT  CAN  BE  GROWN 

choicest  vegetables  or  most  beautiful  flowers 

you  should  read  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1902  f — so  well  known  as  the 
“  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all.  Better  send  your  address 

TO-DAY.  W.  AT  LEE  BURPEE  &,  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


BURPEE’S  ™ 


Seeds 


FOR  FARM  and  GARDEN 

Cutuluguc  Free,  on  request.  Seeds, 
IMunts,  Fruit  Trees,  Garden  Tools, 
etc.  12pkgs.  tlower  or  vegetable  seeds  sent  on  receipt  of 
20  ots.  in  stamps  or  coin  and  names  of  two  seed  buyers. 

W.  W.  1IARN  AKII  ,t  CO..  1  (11  K I nr.lc  St.,  Chicago. 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  THE  SNOW  FLAKE 

r.llUW  fW  Rnwllnc'  flrftfln  Ohio. 


HIGH  GRAPE 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samples. 


The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co. p-  °-  b?,Vs°bS 


1 

use  Nitrate  o 

if  Soda 

CORN,  WHEAT,  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES. 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  wlieu  you  use 
this  Standard.  High-Grade  Ammon  iate. 

Formulas  and  other  valuable  information  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

13  John  Street.  Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  New  York. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Staking  Tomatoes.— Much  has  been 
written  on  the  advantages  of  staking 
tomatoes.  The  tomato  is  a  rank  grower 
on  good  soil,  and  the  early  fruits,  which 
are  usually  the  most  valuable,  are  often 
so  covered  with  stems  and  foliage  when 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  sprawl  in  the 
usual  way  that  they  decay  before  ripeu- 
ing,  while  if  kept  from  the  ground  and 
exposed  to  the  free  air  and  sunlight  they 
might  mature  perfectly.  The  difference 
was  especially  well  marked  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  constant  rains  and  unusual¬ 
ly  hot  weather  combined  caused  the  loss 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  earlier  set¬ 
tings  of  tomatoes  grown  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Charles  L.  Allen,  in  his  report  as 
chairman  of  the  vegetable  committee  cf 
the  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  at  the  last  meeting,  gives  an  in¬ 
stance  of  comparative  profits  from 
plants  supported  by  stakes  and  trellis 
and  those  grown  in  the  natural  way; 
550  plants  of  Matchless  and  Trophy, 
trained  to  a  five-foot  trellis,  yielded 
fruits  sold  for  $350,  while  800  plants 
grown  alongside  and  allowed  to  sprawl, 
hut  otherwise  given  every  advantage, 
returned  less  than  $100.  The  stakes 
bore  two  wires  like  a  grape  trellis,  and 
three  stems  were  allowed  to  each  plant 
and  tied  up  as  growth  progressed.  All 
laterals  were  kept  off  until  plants  were 
heavily  set  with  tomatoes,  when  pinch¬ 
ing  was  discontinued,  and  the  only  fur¬ 
ther  care  was  to  keep  the  loaded 
branches  securely  tied.  The  yield  and 
size  of  fruits  were  both  increased,  but 
the  greatest  gain  was  in  saving  the 
early  fruits  from  rot  and  insuring  bet¬ 
ter  pollination  by  free  air  circulation 
about  the  earlier  blossoms.  Trellising 
and  training  550  tomato  plants  means 
some  expense  and  considerable  labor, 
yet  few  will  doubt  in  this  instance  that 
additional  expense  was  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  In  normal  seasons  the  difference 
is  less  marked,  yet  careful  growers  who 
have  a  discriminating  market  may  often 
find  it  profitable  thoroughly  to  support 
their  choice  tomatoes.  The  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  fruits  from  contact  with  the 
soil  and  affording  them  the  needed  light 
and  air  is  much  reduced  by  growing  the 
dwarf  tree  like  varieties,  such  as  Quar¬ 
ter  Century,  Dwarf  Champion,  etc.  They 
may  be  set  as  near  as  24  inches  apart, 
in  rows  of  the  usual  width  for  horse  or 
hand  cultivation,  and  simply  tied  to  a 
stout  stake,  conveniently  made  from  a 
sharpened  2x3-inch  scantling,  four  feet 
long,  well  driven  in  the  ground.  While 
very  stiff  and  sturdy  the  plants  are  not 
able  to  support  a  heavy  crop  of  toma¬ 
toes  without  lopping  and  splitting  to 
some  extent.  The  Quarter  Century  has 
bright  scarlet  fruits  averaging  much 
larger  than  Champion,  and  is  wonder¬ 
fully  productive  when  well  fed.  These 
dwarf  tomatoes  have  a  compact  root 
system  and  do  not  wander  far  for  plant 
food,  but  they  are  able  to  use  it  to  good 
advantage  when  at  hand.  For  garden 
purposes  their  use  should  be  encouraged, 
it  only  from  a  sense  of  compactness  and 
neatness,  and  under  field  conditions 
they  may  often  prove  more  satisfactory 
than  some  of  the  tall  kinds,  as  the 
plants  are  much  easier  to  handle  in 
droughty  weather  as  well  as  planted 
considerably  closer.  Even  without  sup¬ 
port  more  fruits  are  kept  from  the  soil 
than  with  the  sprawling  kinds. 

Plant  More  Shrubs. — We  cannot  too 
urgently  commend  the  more  general 
planting  of  hardy  shrubs  about  farm 
homes,  particularly  those  portions  to 
which  fowls  have  occasional  access. 
Annuals  and  low-growing  hardy  plants 
are,  of  course,  indispensable  for  the 
cheerful  decoration  of  farm  dooryards, 
and  should  never  be  omitted  from  the 


protected  places,  but  they  cause  much 
yearly  labor  and  close  attention.  Hardy 
shrubs,  however,  when  fairly  established 
only  need  a  brief  pruning  to  keep  them 
in  fair  shape,  and  the  attentions  of  poul¬ 
try  are  rather  an  advantage  than  other¬ 
wise,  as  they  keep  the  soil  cultivated 
and  fertilized  while  enjoying  the  shel¬ 
ter  thrifty  shrubs  quickly  afford.  The 
choice  of  varieties  must  largely  depend 
on  climatic  conditions,  always  remem¬ 
bering  that  bleak  winds  and  an  exposed 
situation  are  more  trying  than  low  tem¬ 
peratures  in  sheltered  situations.  The 
prices  asked  for  well-grown  shrubs, 
such  as  will  make  a  good  show  in  a  year 
or  two,  run  from  25  to  50  cents  each  in 
the  catalogues  of  reliable  nurserymen, 
with  probably  an  average  of  35  cents 
each  all  through.  These  prices  of 
course  only  apply  to  standard  varieties; 
novelties  and  scarce  kinds  come  much 
higher  and  are  often  less  desirable. 
Some  mail-order  houses  send  out  well- 
rooted  pot-grown  shrubs  in  a  limited 
number  of  desirable  varieties  for  about 
15  cents  each.  These  little  plants  are 
quite  certain  to  grow  and  make  excel¬ 
lent  specimens,  but  it  takes  a  year  or  so 
longer  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of 
fowls.  They  may  be  planted  out  in  a 
nursery  row  in  rich  ground,  placing 
them  two  feet  or  more  apart,  until  they 
have  grown  to  good  size,  and  then 
moved  to  the  permanent  position.  In 
the  old  days  shrubs  were  more  highly 
prized  in  many  localities  for  dooryard 
planting  than  at  present,  and  frequent 
neighborhood  exchanges  kept  everyone 
well-stocked.  Many  farmhouses  are  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  commonplace  by  their 
setting  of  fine  old  shrubs  grown  from 
exchanged  suckers,  and  some  grand  spe¬ 
cimens  are  worth  driving  miles  to  see 
when  in  bloom.  Get  some  of  the  fine 
catalogues  noticed  in  a  recent  number 
of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  and  study  the  hardy 
shrub  offerings  carefully,  comparing  the 
descriptions  with  successful  local  varie¬ 
ties.  Unless  wanted  for  single  speci¬ 
mens  most  shrubs  look  better  planted 
in  beds  near  the  boundaries  of  yards  or 
lawns.  They  should  be  planted  four  to 
six  feet  apart,  keeping  the  tall  growing 
kinds  in  the  background.  Few  small 
investments  will  return  so  much  in 
pleasure  and  lasting  effect  as  a  fair  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  shrubs.  By  beginning 
now  a  good  assortment  may  be  got  to¬ 
gether  in  a  few  years  at  a  trifling  an¬ 
nual  outlay.  _  w.  v.  f. 

Facts  About  the  Emma  Peach. 

The  Emma  peach  is  not  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  equal  to  the  Elberta.  It  is  a  yel¬ 
low  freestone,  10  days  to  two  weeks 
later  than  Elberta;  the  tree  is  a  shy 
bearer,  and  the  fruit  quite  variable  in 
size.  The  trees  are  also  poor  growers, 
weak  and  straggling,  and  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  a  variety  to  be  compared  with 
Elberta  as  a  market  peach. 

E.  P.  SANDSTEN. 

Maryland  Agl.  College. 

The  Emma  does  not  compare  at  all 
here  with  Elberta.  I  have  about  1,000 
trees  that  bore  a  few  scattering  peaches 
in  1900;  not  enough  to  test  its  market 
value,  for  most  of  them  were  stung  by 
curculio  and  were  knotty  and  one-sided. 
The  peach  is  lemon  yellow  with  a  blush, 
freestone,  medium  size,  of  Crawford 
type  and  in  no  way  related  to  Elberta, 
ripens  about  a  week  later.  It  may  be 
popular  south,  but  unless  it  develops 
some  good  qualities  later  on  it  will  not 
be  here.  Chairs  is  in  every  way  super¬ 
ior  and  ripens  the  same  time. 

Seaford,  Del.  oh  as.  wkight. 


How  does  sawdust  act  as  a  mulch  for 
strawberries  and  also  for  gooseberries? 
I  have  access  to  hickory  sawdust;  how 
can  it  be  utilized  on  a  fruit  farm? 

Missouri.  l.  r.  J. 

If  you  want  the  best,  the  most  im¬ 
proved  and  the  most  reliable  binder  iu 
the  world — buy  the  McCormick — it  is 
the  unit  of  measure  iu  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines. — Adv. 


Half  Enough  Water 


is  quite  enough  for  some  people,  lnit  most 
people  want  water  every  day.  If 

Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps 

are  used,  you  can  have  water  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  your  cook  or  the  stable  hoy 
is  the  only  engineer  needed.  25,000  in 
daily  use. 

Catalogue  “C4"  on  application  to  nearest  store. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


22  GortlandtSt..  NewYork 
2.'$!*  Franklin  St..  Boston 
6112  CialgSt., Montreal. 1J.Q 


•10  Deal  born  St.,  Chicago 
■ION. 7th  St..  Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey  71.  Havana 


22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney.  N .  S.  VV. 


PROFIT  or  LOSS? 

That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

even  under  ordinary  conditions  and  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
it  pays  especially  well  tospray  when  you  can  do  the  work 
perfectly  and  cover  thirty  acres  a  day  with  the 

PERFECTION  IrrSver 

either  hand  or  horse  power.  Pump  Is  positive  iu  action  and 
never  loses  force.  Liquid  does  not  enter  the  working  parte 
of  the  pump  to  corrode  it.  Simple,  easily  adjusted 
and  operated.  The  manufacturer  has  spent  twelve 
^  years  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
^  tion.  Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  mixtures  without 
^^trouble  or  waste.  W  rite  for  free  catalog.  W  e  also 
make  the  Improved  Riggs 
Plows  and  Furrow  era. 
TIIOSI*S  PEPPLBR 
i  37  iilgktstowa 
N.  J. 


(r 


with  the  “incomparable’ 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLE* 

and  our  world’*  beat  outfit  you  are  abac  ' 

L  lute  master  of  the  situation.  Insects  and  dkrf 
lease  fall  before  this  all  conquering  outfit. T 
|Seo  the  book.  It  Is  free.  Write  for  It  now.^ 
THE  DUSTING  CO.,  8ALKH,  OHIO. 
Western  Agts.,  lienlon  A  Hubbell,  Chicago. 


If  you  grow  BERRIES, 

PEACHES,  GRAPES 

nr  UCI  ffilC  sendusyour 
Or  IfitLUNd,  name  and 
'address  on  a  postal,  and  secure  a 
:opy  of  our  latest  catalogue  and 
price  list  of  Berry  Boxes  and  Fruit  Baskets. 
THE  PIERCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 


ROUND  TILE 


the'CLEVELAND 

PURIFYING 

CHAIN  PUMP 

ALL  STEEL  AND  0ALVANIZED 

For  well  or  Clilem  IS  Feel  or  Shallower, 

$ 6.00  DELIVERED.  Add  1 2c.  lor  every  addi- 
tlonal  tool.  Complete  and  properly  lilted  lo 
your  well.  14  years  on  Ihe  market.  Will 
convert  a  clslem  Into  a  mountain  spring. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 


CLEVELAND  GALVANIZING  WORKS 

11-  M  Cooper  .31  — -  Cleveland  ,  O 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  uuder- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and"  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  Bent  free  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BUY  OR  SELL 
WIFE 

or 

any  other 

FARM  PRODUCT 

and  not  be  cheated  in 
weight.  Protect  yourself 

for  $8.00 

With  till  800  it).  17  X  25 
platform  settle  on  wheels, 
steel  pivots,  carefully 
hardened  and 

JONES,  HE  PAYS  TH  K  FKKtGlIT 
Address  Box  5 
•Tones  of  Binghamton, 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


WITH  TIIE 

PIRE  KING. 


Tills  is  the  only  hand  pump  hav. 

I  ing  a  mechanical  automatic  agi- 
.torwith  a  brush  for  keepingthe 

Ji  suction  strainer  clean.  This  Co. 

II  also  make  the  Garth  Ul  Knapsack  and 
I  Orchard  Monarch,  and  can  furnish 
1  the  New  I*roccM  lime,  which  requires  im  slack¬ 
ing  or  straining.  Valuable  book  sent  free. 

KIKI.n  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market 8U,  Loekport,  N.  T. 


Weigh  your  Craps  with 

scales  whose  accuracy  cannot  be 
questioned.  Avoid  loss  and  disputes 
by  weighing  stock,  crops,  etc.,  with 
the  scales  that  are  standard. 


OSGOOD 


U.S.  STANDARD 

SCALES 


Ask  your  hardware 
or  Implementdealer 
for  on  r  catalogue.  ,  pa 
Write  for  our  <» 
Mpccifil  f**z%&*m 
oiler. 


ff'-".  .'.>J7rl 


OSCOOD  SCALE  CO., 

1 0B  Central  St.  Binghamton, N.  Y. 


The 
New 

VERSUS 

The  Old 


the  Auto-Spray 

The  BUST,  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  device  for 
‘  spraying  Gardens,  Orchards,  Lawns,  stables,  Chicken  Houses,  etc.  No 
continuous  pumping.  Compressed  air  drives  the  spray  automatically. 

Can  bo  operated  by  a  boy,  will  save  its  cost  In  a  few  days.  Never  breaks 
down  or  gets  out  of  order.  Nozzels,  stop  cocks  and  all  llttings  which 
come  in  contact  with  insecticide  solutions  are  solid  brass.  The 
AUTO-SIMiAY  cannot  rust,  corrode  or  leak.  The 


Auto-Spray  Torch 


is  one  ofourproini- 
_  nent  attachments. 

It  is  the  only  torch  which  really  kills  worms,  etc.  It  burns  kero 
sene  vaporized  with  oxygen  and  a  single  blast  will  dostroy  attest 
of  caterpillars.  Ask  V  our  Healer  for  the  Auto-8pruy,  or  write 
us  for  free  instructions,  "How  and  When  to  Spray,”  which  will 
bo  gladly  sent  to  any  address.  Write  us  if  you  want  agency. 
E.  €.  ltltOWN  A  CO.,  Bcpt.  F,  ltOCHKBTKlt,  N.  Y. 


I X  L  Combined  S,  Cultivator  &  Harrow 

Strong,  durable,  efficient,  with  its  various  advantages  docs  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  special  ma¬ 
chines  at  the  cost  of  one.  Seat  folds  forward.  We  furnish  handles,  making  it  an  ideal  walk¬ 
ing  cultivator.  Uses  either  spring  or  eagle-claw  teeth.  We  furnish  center 
section  which  makes  it  a  fallow  cultivator.  Wood  orsteel’wheels,  adjustable  to 
work  wide  or  narrow.  Also  liean  1  larvcster  and  Broadcast  Secderattachmcnts. 

tur  Uf  1  Hf*  vniin  nDHEDf  now,  although  we  know  you  will  not  [ 

ViL  if  Mil  I  1  UUil  UflUkll  need  the  cultivator  for  many  weeks. " 

We  can  sell  cheaper  now  than  later.  If  we  can  determine  how  many  cultivators  to  / 
make.  We  make  the  price  an  object  to  you.  We  do  not  want  your  money  now,  \ 
but  we  do  want  your  order.  500,000  Farmers  will  see  this  ad.  Probably 
6,000  of  them  would  buy  this  cultivator  if  they  could  see  it  and  know  how  cheap  we  will  sell  it.  In  order 
to  determine  the  number  needed  and  to  enable  us  to  manufacture  intelligently,  we  solicit  advance  orders, 
which  will  insure  prompt  shipment  ami  lower  prices.  <  )n  such  advance  orders  we  quote  a  price  of  only 

~  f  ft  anc*  or^er  the  cultivator  now.  The  balance  to  be  paid  when  shipment  is  made  and  you  receive  the  culti- 
.  aUU  vator  and  find  it  as  represented.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  ship  it  back;  we  will  pay  the  freight  both 
ways  and  refund  you  your  $2.0 You  risk  absolutely  nothing,  but  have  the  opportunity  of  saving  fully  $10.00.  We  guarantee 
*  ‘  J  '  *'  •*  h’  “  id  will  replace,  at  our  own  cost,  anything’  br< 


SEND  $2. 

ways  and  refund  „  „  .  ... 

tiie  cultivator  against  defective  workmanship  or  material,  and  will  replace,  at  our  own  cost,  anything  breaking  from  ihe  above 
causes  during  tiie  first  season's  work.  livery  part  of  this  cultivator  is  manufactured  under  our  personal  supervision,  that  is  why 
wc  guarantee  it  as  we  do  to  you.  We  will  ship  whenever  you  desire,  up  to  as  late  as  May  15- 


WR1TE  Tft  ft  AY  ^orourBpeclalI  X  Jj  Cultivator  Circular,  which  fully  illustrates,  describes  and  prices  this 
wv  111  I  II  I  U*UM  I  implement  and  its  various  attachments.  We  will  also  send  free  our  new  catalogue  No.  C-82,  show¬ 
ing  almost  everything  used  on  the  farm  for  spring  and  summer  months,  also  new' Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue  No.  15-81,  show¬ 
ing  more  than  160  styles  ofbuggies,  carriages,  surreys,  etc.,  and  harness  for  every  purpose.  We  add  only  one  small  profit  to 
first  factory  cost  ami  make  lowest  prices  on  best  grade  of  work.  We  have  no  agents,  but  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  and  save 
you  money.  We  ship  direct  to  responsible  purchasers,  on  trial,  no  money  or  depo*it  required.  Write  us  to-day. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFC.,  CO.  Department  C,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. 

tar  H  t  recommend  Use  above  Jinn  io  vur  reader  a  at  reliable  in  every  way. — 1‘ubliehtr, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Grain  \ni>  Grass.— As  the  farm  slowly 
crawls  out  from  under  the  snow  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  dry  up  the  song  of  the  mud,  all 
the  hard  knocks  of  Winter  are  quite  ap¬ 
parent.  The  Orchard  grass  on  the  lower 
field  looks  as  if  it  were  ready  to  quit.  One 
would  say  that  half  of  it  is  killed  out,  but 
we  must  remember  that  this  grass  natu¬ 
rally  grows  in  bunches  or  tufts.  Once  let 
it  get  a  good  start  and  the  bare  places  will 
be  hidden.  Orchard  grass  is  good  for  an 
orchard  where  one  must  drive  in  for  spray¬ 
ing  while  the  soil  is  soft  or  wet.  Of  course, 

1  refer  to  an  orchard  where  for  one  reason 
or  another  grass  seems  desirable.  We 
keep  our  orchards  in  sou  for,  as  we  are 
situated,  that  seems  the  best  plan  for  us. 
The  grass  is  a  nuisance,  though,  in  spray¬ 
ing  time . The  last  hard  flood 

killed  out  some  of  the  Crimson  clover. 
March  is  usually  the  hardest  month  on  this 
crop.  It  will  go  through  tne  cold  weather 
in  perfect  safety  and  then  die  in  the  cold, 
drying  winds  of  Spring.  The  daily  frost 
and  thaw  pulls  it  out  and  exposes  part  of 
the  root,  and  then  the  wind  finishes  it. 
We  shall  have  a  fair  stand  in  spite  of  all. 

. The  best  looking  grain  we  have 

thus  far  is  found  in  the  fields  of  rye.  One 
is  on  tne  lower  farm  and  followed  potatoes 
which  were  very  heavily  manured.  The 
oilier  is  at  tne  extreme  west  of  the  farm 
in  one  of  our  ‘‘loafer  fields.”  We  had  cow 
peas  there  in  1900  and  plowed  them  under 
last  Fall.  It  would  give  a  “Philadelphia 
lawyer”  a  headache  to  say  which  field  is 
better.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  cow  peas  show 
up  with  the  manure.  The  wheat  doesn’t 
look  as  well  as  it  might,  but  there  is  time 
enough  yet  for  it  to  come  up.  The  grass  is 
fair— in  fact,  it  looks  now  as  though  we 
should  double  last  year’s  grass  and  grain 
crop. 

Hungry  Beasts.— We  shall  need  to,  for 
grain  bills  surely  rub  a  fellow  against  the 
grain.  Our  turnips  and  cabbage  are  nearly 
gone  and  that  means  more  grain  for  the 
Imgs  until  the  wheat  and  rye  are  large 
enough  to  cut.  There  are  two  small  fields 
of  rye  and  wheat  near  the  hoghouse  and 
the  field  where  the  cows  are  pastured. 
They  will  be  cut  and  fed  out,  beginning 
when  the  grain  is  a  foot  high.  All  will  be 
gone  before  dune.  Then,  if  we  can  plow  at 
once  and  sow  millet,  we  can  get  another 
fair  crop  off  in  lime  to  plow  again  for  late 
cabbage,  celery  or  turnips.  Of  course,  this 
will  require  heavy  manuring  or  fertilizing, 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  way  to  work  the 
rich  soil  at  the  lower  part  of  our  farm. 
Crowd  it  hard  and  put  the  manure  on  thick, 
leaving  the  hill  and  the  distant  fields  for 
grain,  grass  and  fruit  trees,  with  cow  peas 
and  chemicals  for  feeding.  I  grow  fodder 
crops  because  we  have  the  stock,  and  it  Is 
paying  us  quite  well.  Until  the  fruit  comes 
in  bearing,  I  think  the  hogs  pay  better 
than  crops  that  must  be  rusned  to  market. 

1  am  asked  sometimes  why,  in  this  thickly 
settled  country,  we  do  not  raise  more  vege¬ 
tables  and  peddle  them  out.  On  the  old 
Hope  Farm  we  did  this  in  a  small  way,  but 
1  found  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
matter.  On  our  late  soil  we  cannot  get 
crops  in  time  for  the  early  market.  Our 
roads  are  rough  and  it  is  a  long  haul  to 
market.  1  conclude  therefore  that,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  it  pays  us  best  to  raise  such  money 
crops  as  cabbage,  onions  and  celery,  which 
can  be  held  if  need  be  for  weeks. 

Hard  Travel,.— I  said  that  our  roads  are 
rough!  You  would  think  so  if  you  went 
over  them  just  now.  The  frost  is  coming 
out  of  the  low  places  and  it  plays  high 
jinks  with  travel.  Nine-tenths  of  the  road 
between  Hope  Farm  and  the  railroad  dries 
out  quickly — but  the  other  tenth!  1  started 
for  the  station  one  morning  with  old  Major 
and  the  buggy.  The  Graft  drove  and  the 
Bud  went  along  for  company.  The  old 
horse  did  his  best  on  the  dry  ground,  but 
when  he  struck  the  mud  a  turtle  would 
have  beaten  his  best.  I  got  out  and  ran 
for  the  train,  but  missed  it  by  about  three 
feet.  Had  1  been  10  years  younger  1  would 
have  jumped  for  it,  but  that's  a  bad  thing 
for  a  gray-haired  man  to  do  before  the 
children.  Old  Major  stood  there  shaking 
his  head  as  if  to  say:  “If  either  one  of  us 
were  10  years  younger  we  would  nave  made 
that  train!”  Right  you  are,  old  fellow— we 
old-timers  must  realize  that  we  need  a  little 
more  time  than  the  boys  require,  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  going  is  gone.  There  are 
two  good  seasons  of  the  year  lor  looking 
up  the  value  of  a  farm.  Right  now,  when 
the  frost  is  coining  out,  you  see  the  roads 
at  their  worst.  Again,  in  the  very  driest 
part  of  Summer,  you  see  the  possibilities 
of  a  water  supply.  Roads  and  water  should 
always  be  considered.  A  farm  is  not  unlike 
a  wife— disappointing  unless  you  see  the 
worst  features  before  you  are  securely  tied 
to  it. 

Fruit  Matters.— Hugh  will  soon  be  back 
from  ihe  short  course  at  Cornell.  We  are 
waiting  to  see  just  what  a  young  man  can 
get  out  of  11  weeks  of  such  study.  We  will 
let  Hugh  deliver  his  first  lecture  out  in  th« 


orchard  with  a  saw  his  audience  being 
composed  of  the  old  apple  trees  which 
sadly  need  pruning.  We  don't  expect  hint 
to  come  back  with  all  the  tail  feathers  ol 
a  full  doctor  of  horticulture,  but  he  will 
probably  understand  the  principle  of  doc¬ 
toring  those  trees.  It’s  the  principle  of  the 
thing  that  such  schools  should  be  able  to 
teach.  We  want  boys  who  can  graft  the 
know  how  into  practical  things.  It’s  won¬ 
derful  how  many  back-handed  things  we 
do  because  we  have  palmed  off  false  knowl¬ 
edge  on  ourselves.  We  have  an  illustration 
of  this  in  the  case  of  the  little  Seedling 
The  child  suffers  greatly  with  tne  whoop¬ 
ing  cough.  At  times  it  coughs  and 
strangles  so  that  what  is  known  as  con¬ 
traction  of  the  glottis  sets  in.  No  wonder 
the  other  children  all  wrote  in  their  diary 
one  night:  “The  little  baby  nearly  died  to¬ 
day!"  When  the  little  thing  strangled  and 
turned  black  in  the  face  and  lay  liinp  as  a 
rag,  our  folks,  without  knowing  what  else 
to  do,  tossed  and  trotted  her  and  even 
thrust  a  finger  down  her  throat  to  relieve 
the  choking.  “That  is  all  wrong,”  §aid  an 
expert  in  throat  diseases,  when  I  asked 
him  about  it.  “Don't  toss  the  child,  put  it 
right  down,  so  that  its  head  will  fall  back 
and  bring  the  throat  up!”  Strange,  but 
not  one  of  us  had  noticed  that  when  we 
let  the  chin  drop  down  the  throat  was 
partly  closed.  I  speak  of  this  to  show  how 
the  man  who  knows  his  business  must 
understand  all  such  things  and  be  ready  at 
once  to  apply  them.  This  is  true  of  fruit 
culture.  If  Hugh  has  obtained  a  clear  idea 
of  some  of  the  essential  things  that  go  to 
produce  a  healthy  and  well-shaped  tree,  he 
can  work  them  out  in  the  Hope  Farm  or¬ 
chards . I  shall  not  set  as  many 

trees  this  Spring  as  I  intended.  After  all 
the  information  I  can  get  I  conclude  that 
the  17-year  locusts  are  quite  likely  to  injure 
little  trees,  and  to  be  on  the  safe  side  I 
will  do  most  of  our  planting  in  the  Fall. 

Stock  Notes.— Our  litters  of  pigs  are  not 
quite  as  large  as  last  year,  but  we  do  not 
complain  since  the  smaller  litters  make 
much  better  individuals.  There  are  very 
few  runts  or  “titinen”  this  year.  I  would 
as  soon  sell  a  man  a  “gold  brick”  as  to  sell 
him  a  pig  which  I  knew  was  a  born  runt. 
Some  farmers  who  have  breeds  to  boom 
would  have  us  believe  that  their  sows  al¬ 
ways  raise  12  or  more  pigs,  never  kill  one 
and  never  have  a  runt  in  the  whole  batch. 

1  used  to  believe  that,  but  experience  has 
sadly  knocked  the  belief  out— at  least  we 

have  not  found  it  true . There 

is  evidently  going  to  be  quite  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  Berkshires  and  Yorkshires  at 
Hope  Farm.  We  have  good  specimens  ot 
both  breeds  and  we  will  give  them  a  fair 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do  for  the 
pork  barrel  and  pocketbook.  Our  folks  like 
the  looks  of  the  Yorkshires  pretty  well— 
but  the  Berks,  are  hard  to  beat!  .  .  . 

The  filly  is  growing  into  a  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture.  Charlie  has  her  now  so  that  she  will 
mind  the  rein  and  not  regard  the  bit  as  a 
bitter  pill.  She  gives  promise  of  growing 
into  a  fine  animal.  As  she  walks  about  the 
barnyard  picking  up  bridle  wisdom  as 
though  her  mind  were  a  magnet,  I  can 
imagine  the  other  horses  viewing  her  per¬ 
formance. 

“That's  m y  daughter.  I’d  have  you  know, 
says  Nellie  Bly.  “it’s  easy  to  see  when 
she  got  that  brain!" 

“Yes,  indeed,  Madame,”  says  old  Frank. 
“1  always  admired  your  intelligence  In 
running  home  that  night  and  leaving  the 
useless  buggy  behind  you!” 

Old  Major  has  seen  much  of  life  and  In¬ 
puts  his  head  on  one  side  as  he  remarks: 
“It’s  all  very  well  to  have  brains,  but  1 
hope  this  young  person  won't  have  your 
nerves  tied  to  them!  it  makes  my  spavin 
fairly  ache  to  see  you  plunge  and  dance 
as  you  do  sometimes.  One  of  the  saddest 
things  in  the  world  is  the  sight  of  a  brainj 
horse  making  a  fool  of  himself!  More 
brain— greater  fool!” 

We  have  great  respect  for  Nellie  Bly,  but 
when  we  hitch  up  the  filly  it  will  be  by  th< 

side  of  wise  old  Major! . One  of 

our  neighbors  is  breeding  goats.  One 
evening  just  at  dusk  a  little  three-weeks- 
old  kid  came  trotting  into  our  yard.  It  had 
strayed  away  from  iis  mother  and  traveled 
nearly  half  a  mile  from  home.  Our  two- 
legged  “kids”  had  a  fine  time  with  him. 
After  supper  the  Graft  and  1  carried  him 
home.  It  was  dark  as  pitch  and  as  we 
floundered  through  the  mud  the  kid  cried— 
making  a  sound  so  like  the  cry  of  a  heart¬ 
broken  child  that  it  startled  me.  As  we 
turned  into  the  yard  where  it  lived  we  saw 
lanterns  moving  about.  The  kid  cried  out 
and  the  searchers  came  running  at  once. 
rpfioy  were  boys  who  had  been  scouring  the 
farm  for  the  little  kid.  The  others  were 
all  safe  and  warm  but  they  wanted  the  lost 
one.  They  were  happy  boys  as  they  ran  to 
the  house  with  the  kid  in  their  arms  call¬ 
ing  “We’ve  found  him!  We’ve  found  him!" 
What  a  privilege  it  is  to  help  in  bringing 
back  “that  which  was  lost!”  H.  w.  c. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth.— Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 

The  EFFICIENT  HILLER 

Isa  new  Imr>lcm('nt  for  hilling 
all  kinds  of  plants  grown  In 
rows.  It  can  b_>  adjusted  in 
width  to  plant  rows  from  20  up 
to  40  inches  apart;  the  pec.  liar 
formation  of  moldboards 
with  extensions  insure 
placing  the  soil  close  to 
and  over  the  roots  of 
plants  at  each  side  of 
furrow.  The  Point  and 
Moldboards  are  of  steel,  with  sharp  cutting  edge  de¬ 
signed  for  cutting  weeds  and  the  like,  and  follows  cul¬ 
tivator  in  all  kinds  of  soil.  Write  for  Circular. 

V.  A.  1VH IT1JECK,  Aquetuck,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  BUYING 


write  for  our 
2 DO  Page  111- 

A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  glv- 

_  Ing  full  de¬ 

scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  SI.,  Owogo.NX 


To  Raise  Potatoes  for  Profit 

you  require  a  DORSGTI  HILLER  nntl  DIG¬ 
GER.  No  other  implement  bills  and  digs  so  per¬ 
fectly,  so  easily,  with  suclt  little  labor.  Practically 
two  implements!))  one, and  for  the  price  of  one.  Hil¬ 
ler  with  wheel,  $5.82.  Hiller  and 
diggerattachment,  1*7.70. 

JOHN  D0RSCH&  SONS,  ^ 

226Wells  St.,  Sent  «n 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  ^£&§r  «ppnm.i 


No.  G 
Iron  Age 
Com  hi  nod) 
Double 
and  Single 
Wheel 
Hoe, 
Hill  and 
Drill 
Seeder 


No.  1 
Iron  Aro 
Double 
and  Single 
Wheel  Iloe 


workers  that  have  made  the  Iron  Age  line  of  farm  and  garden  implements 
known  all  over  the  continent.  You  can  make  more  money  this  year  than  last  if 
you  will  decide  now  to  let  them  help  you.  Look  at  the  good  points  of 

IRON  AGE  IMPLEMENTS 

Figure  out  how  much  time,  work,  seed,  fertili¬ 
zer,  Ac.,  you  might  save  with  a  very  small 
outlay,  by  buyiugtlie  Iron  Age  implements 
you  need.  All  the  Iron  Age  implements 
have  won  their  way  by  honest 
performance  of  every  promise. 

Write  for  free  llook. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO., 

Box  102 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Improved- Robbing 
Potato  Planter. 


This  Yankee  Spring  Tooth  Biding  Harrow 

is  the  best  and  only  practical  riding  spring  tooth  harrow  made.  Equal  of  similar 
harrows  sold  at  more  than  twice  the  price.  Wheels  are  set  on  a  long  steel  axle— 
cannot  become  untrue,  rock  or  wabble.  Frame  is  high,  almost  impossible  to  clog 
it.  Front  end  is  supported  by  large  strong  castor  wheels  or  shoes  according  to 
whether  the  ground  is  rough  or  smooth.  Strong,  convenient  levers  for  control¬ 
ling  depth  ami  regulating  teeth;  throws  them  entirely  out  of  the  way  in  moving 
harrow  from  place  to  place.  Lightest  draft.  Consider  these  points.  Do  not  buy 
before  seeing  our  large  General  Catalogue  of  Farm  Implements  and  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds.  Mailed  Tree  on  request. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


/>xe 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY 

In  buying  the  LOUDEN  GOODS.  They  work 
better,  easier  and  last  longer.  No  jumplug 
track  by  door  hangers,  nor  break-downs  of 

hay  tools  in  harvest— if  you  use  the  _ 

Louden.  Don’t  fall  to  get  our  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  scores  of  articles  needed  on  the  farm  and 
ranch.  Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Slings,  Hay  Forks,  Hay 
Stackers.  Litter  Carriers,  Ice  Tools,  Hoists, Wire  Stretch¬ 
ers,  Ladders,  Door  Hangers,  Door  Latches,  Hardware 
Specialties,  etc.  Also  How  to  lluild  Hay  Barns  and  Sheds. 


jfessc 


Address,  LOUDER  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  J  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


[WELL  SOWN-HALF  GROWN. 

You  are  sure  to  get  a  stand  of  corn— that  is  If  your 
seed  is  any  good— when  you  plant  with  this 

Farquhar  Keystone  Corn  Planter. 

It  puts  the  grain  In  with  a  regularity  andsurety  that 
Inspires  confidence.  You  know  that  It  is  planting  be¬ 
cause  you  can  seo  each  grain  as  It  passes  on  its  way 
to  the  ground.  Plants  field,  sweet,  fodder  or  ensilage 
corn  and  beans  and  peas,  either  in  hills  or  drills.  Puts 
la  any  desired  quantity  <  £  phosphate — handles  rough  and  lumpy 
stuff  perfectly.  Works  splendidly  on  rough,  uneven  or  stony 
land.  It  Is  strong,  well  made  and  luting.  It’s  an  easy  load  for  a 
small  horse.  Send  for  Catalog  of  Karin  Machinery, Knglnes,  Boil, 
era,  Saw  Mills  and  Threshing  Machinery.  We  mall  a  copy  frea, 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


There  will  be  no  replanting 
to  do  if  you  use  this  planter. 
Give  your  corn  an  even  start 
by  planting  the  whole  crop  In 
one  day.  lias  force  feed  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment. 
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A  Wonderful  Offer 

SUCCESS  WEEDED 

Sent  on  trial  to  any  farmer  who  cannot  get  one 
from  his  dealer.  More  than  60,000  now  on  the 
farms  of  the  United  States.  The  tool  Is  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  on  every  farm. 

•I  would  not  take  $100  f  r  my  Success  Weeder 
If  I  could  not  get  another."  FRANK  UNGER, 

_ _  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Prices  and  descriptive  circulars  sent  promptly  on  request. 

HALLOCK  WEEDER  COMPANY,  YORK,  PA. 


RUBEROID 


(Trade-Mark  Registered) 


The  best  roofing  and  siding  for  dwellings,  barns,  poultry- 
houses,  etc.,  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Also  much  used  to 
cover  hay  ricks.  Light  in  weight.  IV  ill  not  melt,  rot  or  tear. 
Air-tight  and  water-proof.  Easily  laid.  Send  for  Booklet  IC. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

IOC  William  Street,  New  York. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


Breeder’s  Wayside 


Dual-Purpose  Cows. 

A  subscriber  in  Maine  wishes  to  pur¬ 
chase  six  cows  that  will  not  only  pro¬ 
duce  good  beef,  but  will  yield  milk  of 
good  quality.  He  is  in  doubt  as  to  what 
is  best,  pure-bred  or  cross-bred  indi¬ 
viduals.  Generally  speaking,  the  writer 
believes  in  purity  of  breeding.  Why? 
Because  blood  will  tell,  and  if  you  use 
animals  of  known  ancestry,  you  have 
some  grounds  for  intelligent  mating  ol 
animals.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
“every  man  has  a  right  to  be  well  born.” 
I  strongly  lean  to  the  opinion  that  the 
same  saying  should  apply  to  our  farm 
animals.  It  would  at  least  be  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  breeders  to  have  it  so.  and 


I  should  not  advise  cross-breeding,  ex¬ 
cepting  for  just  one  generation,  and  then 
leading  up  to  the  slaughter  test. 

The  writer  lias  before  this  discussed 
much  the  same  question,  but  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  go  over  some  of  the  same 
ground  again.  A  dual-purpose  or  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  animal  is  supposed  to  be 
good  for  either  beef  or  milk,  and  several 
nreeds  are  specially  recognized  as  of  this 
class,  notably  the  milking  Short-horn 
and  the  Red  Poll.  These  two  breeds 
produce  not  only  superior  beef!  but  yield 
fairly  generously  of  milk  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Calves  from  such  stock  fatten  easily 
and  are  regarded  as  superior  veal.  Cows 
when  dried  off  take  on  flesh  well  and 


are  looked  upon  with  favor  by  butchers. 
Besides  these  two  breeds,  the  Devon  is 
entitled  to  special  recognition.  There 
are  evidently  t  wo  typos  or  strains  of  De¬ 
vons,  the  beef  and  the  general-purpose. 
In  either  case  the  meat  is  of  high  class, 
but  the  beef  type  does  not  yield  milk  in 
a  sufficient  degree  to  class  it  as  a  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  one.  In  Maine  there  are 
certainly  many  good  or  high-class  De¬ 
von  cows  of  milking  strain,  which  should 
furnish  good  foundation  material  for  a 
herd.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  purebred 
than  grade  animals,  but  the  price  one 
must  pay  for  them  is  greater,  as  is  also 
the  selling  price,  if  one  has  good  ma¬ 
terial  to  sell.  Personally,  I  should  rec¬ 
ommend  purebred  animals  to  a  man  of 
careful  habits,  who  would  be  likely  to 
give  his  stock  thoughtful  care.  The  next 
best  thing  would  be  to  buy  very  uniform 
high-grade  cows,  and  breed  them  to  a 
purebred  bull  of  the  right  sort.  Whether 
the  male  is  the  right  sort  or  not  depends 
upon  his  breeding.  I  should  not  wish  to 
buy  a  bull  unless  I  had  first  seen  his  sire 
and  dam,  and  was  reasonably  well  posted 
on  what  he  sprung  from.  The  dairy 
qualities  of  Short-horns  and  Red  Polls 
are  well  established.  In  Rngland  the 
commonest  dairy  cattle  are  of  Short¬ 
horn  breeding,  while  in  the  same  coun¬ 
try  the  Red  Poll  furnishes  some  of  the 
best  milk,  and  in  considerable  quantity, 
that  is  sent  into  the  London  market. 

Some  further  facts  concerning  these 
breeds  will  be  appropriate  here.  Very 
little  lias  been  published  comparatively 
concerning  Devons  as  dairy  animals.  Ai 
the  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  72  analyses  of  Devon  milk  showed 
13.77  per  cent  total  solids,  and  4.15  per 
cent  fat.  That  is  better  than  average 
milk.  In  the  breed  tests  of  the  British 
Dairy  Farmers’  Association  at  the  shows 
between  18711-98,  according  to  Woll,  the 
following  records  were  made: 


Per  Per 

Animals  cent  solids  cent  fat 

tested.  Breed.  in  milk,  in  milk. 

236  Short-horn.  12.72  8  76 

35  Red  Polls.  12.55  3.68 

2  Devons.  1134  4.!K) 

The  live  weight  of  117  Short-horns 
averaged  1,405  pounds,  while  32  Red 
Polls  averaged  1,162  pounds  each.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  Short-horn  milk  may  be 
regarded  as  a  good  standard  sort,  ac¬ 
ceptable  under  all  State  laws  for  its 
chemical  composition.  The  Red  Poll 
may  be  considered  as  essentially  of  the 
same  character.  Tf  one  select  good  types 
from  milking  strains  or  descent,  he 
should  lie  able  to  secure  a  yield  of  at 
least  6,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  per 
cow.  Such  cows  will  be  profitable  as 
milkers,  and  either  they  or  their  calves 
will  fatten  readily  and  will  be  sought 
after  by  butchers.  c.  s.  plumb. 


Corn  Connors'  Refuse  in  the  Silo. 

Will  It  pay  to  build  silo  to  till  with  sweet 
corn  husks  from  a  canning  factory?  Would 
the  cobs  be  worth  putting  in?  Would  the 
husks  do  without  cutting?  What  would  be 
fair  price  for  husks?  Should  water  be  add¬ 
ed?  Would  you  build  square  or  round  stave 
silo?  We  would  have  to  haul  2l/2  miles. 
How  should  staves  be  spliced  when  not  long 
enough?  J.  it.  f. 

Rockford,  HI. 

Sweet  corn  husks  make  first-class  si¬ 
lage.  One  of  the  best  and  largest  Jer¬ 
sey  herds  in  Indiana  lias  for  years  been 
fed  silage  as  almost  its  exclusive  rough 
feed,  and  this  the  product  of  a  canning 
factory.  I  should  consider  myself  fortu¬ 
nate  if  I  could  secure  such  material  for 
silage.  Cobs  furnish  a  very  low-grade 
food,  not  worthy  of  consideration  for 
purchase  or  hauling.  1  know  of  no 
cases  where  they  are  fed  excepting  as  a 
part  of  ear  corn  or  corn-and-cob  meal. 
The  husks  do  without  cutting.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  corn  crop 
is  found  in  the  ears.  Chemical  analysis 
shows  the  husks  to  contain  about  2% 
per  cent  protein  and  44  per  cent  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  in  the  dry  stage,  while  green 
forage  contains  about  2.9  pounds  protein 
in  leaf  and  husk,  and  28  per  cent  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  The  entire  corn  plant,  as 
placed  in  the  silo  by  the  farmer,  usually 
contains  about  2%  per  cent  of  protein 
and  18  per  cent  carbohydrates,  and  it  is 
usually  called  a  good  investment  at  $2.50 
a  ton.  The  husks  would  not  make  quite 
as  good  a  showing  as  the  entire  plant, 
but  at  $2  a  ton  it  should  be  well  worth 
purchasing.  Water  is  not  necessarily 
added.  If  the  husks  are  quite  green  and 
juicy  it  will  not  be  necessary  at  all,  but 
if  quite  inclined  to  be  dry  a  spraying  of 
water  over  the  husks  from  time  to  time 
will  be  advantageous.  The  water  will 
not  injure  the  feed,  even  if  put  on  with 
considerable  abundance.  The  silo  is 
preferably  round,  so  as  to  avoid  corners 
as  much  as  possible,  and  so  prevent 
waste  from  decay.  There  is  usually  de¬ 
cay  in  the  corners  of  square  silos.  Get 
strips  of  heavy  galvanized  sheet  iron, 
cutting  so  as  to  have  them  two  inches 
wide  and  as  long  as  your  stave  is  wide. 
Saw  into  the  ends  of  staves  a  full  inch, 
lengthwise  of  the  end,  where  they  are  to 
come  together.  Slip  a  piece  of  this  metal 
into  the  sawed  top  of  the  stave  already 
in  place,  and  then  drop  the  sawed  end 
of  the  upper  stave  down  on  to  the  upper 
half  of  the  strip  of  metal,  and  a  good 
tight  joint  will  be  made  between  the 
two  staves.  c.  s.  plumb. 


Silo  Paint  and 
Preservative. 


Your  Hilo  will  lust.  twice  as  long  if  painted  Inside 
mid  out.  with  the  grout  wood  pre»ervor“4/'arholliioum 
A  veniirliis”.  A  brum  Wulmt.li  Company,  Hilo  Build¬ 
ers,  of  Weodsport,  N.  Y.,  use  It  exclusively,  and  In 
I  heir  JiMKi  Catalogue  suy: 

"We  are  using  Carbollneuni  Avenarlus, 
which  In  known  as  the  most  practical  and 
economical  wood  preserver.  We  consider 
Carbollneuni  AvenarliiH  the  best  article  on 
the  market  for  preserving  the  silo  and 
preventing  decay,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  Its  use  for  both  Inside  and  out¬ 
side  coating  of  nIIos.  The  color  of  Car- 
bollneum  AvenarltiM  when  applied  Is  a  nut 
brown.'' 


Ah  a  pulnt  for  farm  buildings,  It  In  unequalled  It 
prcHcrveH  the  wood  as  well  as  beaut! lies.  Fence 
posts,  sills  of  bulldlngH,  shingles  and  all  wood  coming 
In  contact  with  the  weat  her  ItiHt  twice  as  lung  when 
treated  with  Curhollneum  Avenarlus.  It  1h  a  powerful 
Insecticide.  Write  for  special  Introduction  price. 

CARBOLINEUIN  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.. 


O.  H.  McKINNKY,  Manager, 

21  Park  ltow,  New  York  City. 


ARROW  BRAND  „ 

Surfaced  with  gravel.  Can  bo  laid  by  any  man 

possess  I  ng  me- 
chanlcal  sense 

with  o  u  t,  the 
help  of  nk llled 
roofers  Needs 
no  p  a  luting 
Send  for  book, 
let  and  free  samples  ASPHALT  KKADV 
KOI  >  I*' I  N(.  CO.,  No.  80  Pine  HI...  New  York. 


FIRE,  WIND  &  WATER  PROOF 


luld  to  thCHc  qinilltlCH  diiruldllljr 
and  low  price,  and  you  have  a 
perfect  roollng,  which  Ik 

iA/AN’S 

Can  be  put  on  a  new  roof,  on 
old  h hlngloH  or  tin.  It's  soft 
land  pliable,  being  easy  to  put 
)  on  and  becomes  as  hard  hh 
slate.  Send  for  Free  Humplo 
uml  Circulars. 

The  A.  F.  Swan  Co.  1,4  Nassau  street,  NEW  YORK. 


svmN'% 

STAW.0AA0 

fcOOFWG 

-fhAOC 


|  an 
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B  R  I  (HI  AM’S  MALLBABLE  SHOE 


for  working  horses  on  swamp 
land.  This  one  shoe  is  adjust¬ 
able  to  suit  the  size  and  sh  a  pe  of 
any  horse's  foot.  Patented  mid 
manufactured  by  L.  Brigham, 
Decatur, Mich.  Hend  t or  ( Circular. 


r._  -Guernsey*  Bulls,  HUSH,  61)34 ,  7203, 

rOr  03lC  dropped  July,  1800,  June  and  No¬ 
vember,  10(H);  also  three  five-months'  Bull  Calves. 

J.  H  HUNTER.  Valley  Falls,  N.  V. 

Hereford  Bull  Calf. 

Keglstered  —  age  6  months;  sire,  Oliver  2d  No. 
76643;  (lain  Duchess  Bacon  Hall  No.  76630.  Also  one 
Hereford  Bull  Calf,  about  six  months  old,  not 
registered.  W.  H.  8KLLKCK,  Huntington,  L  I. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  ho  cured  In 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 

{ust  an  quick.  Not  puinful  and  never  lias 
ailed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  08 
Demin*  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chlcafo. 


FOR  POULTRY 

The  Alligator  Crusher 

made  different  from  anything 
out.  having  more  power  and 
darubillty  than  any  other  for  the 
same  money.  Will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Munt  be  seen  to  form  an 
Idea  of  Its  construction.  In 
great  demand;  sells  easily. 
Agents  wanted  In  every  County 
to  canvass.  Hand  6  cents  for  pamphlet  explaining 
all  about  the  Crusher  and  receipt  s  worth  SKI  for  pre¬ 
venting  disease  in  poultry. 

WM.  H.  LINGO,  Hollyville,  Sussex  Co.,  Del. 


260  Cockerels,  Houh  and  Pullets.  W.  Mi  Bd.  Bocks, 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  Pearl  Guineas. 
Higgs,  tl  for 26.  Mrs.  J.  P.  H HLLINU8,  Dover,  Del. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  choice  matings.  $1  per  16. 

M.  M.  LAMB,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


Valley 


ViCW  4’0U*,ry  *,'arni>  Bellvllle,  Pa.  Bronze 


and  Wild  Turkeys.  Leading  varieties 
of  Poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 


8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  A  heavy  Winter 

laying  strain.  Cockerels  and  pullets  tl  each.  Kggs 
76  cents  per  13,  $4  per  100. 

ZIMMKK  BKOH.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


ECUS  from  Thoroughbred  Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Bocks,  Br. 

Wh.  Buff  LogbornN,  Gold,  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Langslians. Cochins,  Mlnorcus,  Haniburgs,  Brahmas, 
16,  tl ;  40,  t2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Qiiakertowu,  Pa. 


XX71HTK  LEGHORN  Kggs  for  Hatching.  We  have 
* 600  hens,  bred  for  egg  production;  large  size, 
vigor  and  purity  of  stock.  Free  range  and  food  In¬ 
sures  fertility.  We  agree  to  please.  Wilte  for  cir¬ 
cular.  WH1TIC  Si  KICK,  Box  It,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


Hocks. 


— 12  for  16.  One  farm  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  choice  Barred  P. 
Free  range;  fertility  assured. 

Dr.  8.  C.  MOY Kit,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


EGGS 


—Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit¬ 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
prize-winning  land  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  moans  some¬ 
thing.  PINK  TUKK  FA11M,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


White  Wvandottes. 

Choice,  large  farm-raised  stock.  Kggs,  13  pur  100; 
¥2per60.  Hale  arrival  guaranteed.  Address 

8.  DKAN,  OAK  HX1.L,  N.  y, 

Money-Making  Hens 

Kggs  and  Fowls.  Partridge  Wyandottes,  brilliant 
plumage;  Dark  Brahma  Wyandottes,  silver  pencilled, 
beautiful  soft  gray;  Violet  Wyandottes  (Hunch  of 
V ioleta).  Klght  llrsl  prizes,  3rd,  4th,  6th  and  flt.h  threat 
Boston  Show,  1902.  C.  C.  Lorlng,  Dedham  C.  U.,  Mass. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  !.; 

I  299  Kggs  In  3  JW os.  pi 


k— Persistent  Winter 
,ayers.  From  31 
pullets  318  eggs  In 
November;  499  In  December;  482  In  January.  I  have 
a  strain  of  layers  and  will  carefully  select  sittings 
of  13 at  $1.50  each  Single-comb  variety  only. 

H.  L.  GIFFORD,  Ilornollsvllle.  N.  Y. 


—  26  choice  se¬ 
lected  cocker- 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

els  and  60  pullets  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
26  B.  P.  R.  cockerels.  All  bred  from  Madison  Huuare 
Garden  winners.  Kggs  for  hatching  from  Light. 
Rrahmus.  Marred  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes  $2 
per  16.  Woodcrest  Farm,  Klfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IDELITY  FOOD  K!, 

1  Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialist  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 


E 

■  HP 

S  perroct  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth,  price, 

■  $&  lbs.,  *1. Sift t  60  lino,  tlt.OOl  100  lbs.,  $8.b0. 

■  FIDELITY  FOdD  FOR  FOWLS 

■  forgetting  birds  into  highest  show  condition;  for 

■  maximum  egg  production;  for  keeping  fowbi  froo 

■  from  disease.  Prloo  same  ns  If.  V.  for  Y.  O. 

■  The  Famous  Fidelity  Food  Is  for  sale  by  Poultry 

■  Supply  Dealers  throughout  the  world  and  by  the 
^jPinclnndj1&JLCglfSojeAltre.,  Box  P, Jnmesbnri.N.J. 


For  Sale. — 300-eg'tf  Prairie  State  incu¬ 

bator  at  a  bargain;  nearly  new. 

HUGH  McDOlHJALL,  Pattersonvllle,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  SET  HENS! 

lOO  Kite  Hatcher  CinIi  Onl r  9! 

•.MlOO  ktrrnu  wanted  for  1002, 


tli*  muno  old  way 
w  ban  our  nrwpl«« 
_ brat*  It  10  tiniML. 

'6»*rM.fXJ0  In  um.  lOOOdj 
lMt'U.  Mi(li)«fsnu*bntr<l  fnr  )0fr2,alth«r  imii.  Pleasant work.  Blf 
profit*.  Catalog  and  I  ()*  Kerr  Korn n la  VIUCRIfyouvriUMaj 
Natural  lie*  Incubator  Co.,  U  18-1  Columbus,  Bab. 


PINELAND 


Incubators  and  Brooders. 


1902 


Iftftl  THEY  led  then. 
lOOI  THEY  LEAD  NOW- 

=====  THAT'S  ALL  - A." 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  00. , 


INCUBATORS 


Best  and  Cheapest.  For  Catalogue 
addressU.S.BIriger,  Carding  to  n.O 


Belt  regulating  (JuaranLeed  tor  Z  ycurn.  Hatches  every  good  egg.  I 
6«n<l  for  catalogue  No  -3  Sellalxuud  gat  one  free. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.,  •  SPRINGFIELD,  0HID.I 


INCUBATORSil.l'VowTn"? 

vT  simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 

NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Incubators.  From  006.00  Up, 

Brpnriers  yr<>™  »*•«<>  «p- 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue, 
la.  A.  BANT  A,  Llgonler,  Ind. 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $  1 2*80 

Perfect  In  constraotiou  ua.4 
action.  Hatches  every  feirtllu 
Wi.  Write  fet-  otitalcgu* 

W0.  H.  ftTAHL„  Quinsy,  ME 


WICTOR 

V  INCUBATORS 


The  dlmplcHt,  rnoNt  durable,  oheap-  ^ 
cut  flrat-claHB  hatoher.  Money  back  p 
If  not  ai  represented.  Clroular  » 
frae;  catalogue  Ac.  We  pay  the  a 
freight.  UKO.  K . .  ““ 


»  "‘vs vv.  "  *■  r—/  w 

t.  UKO.  KKTKLCO.  Uulncy.  III.  » 


INCUBATORS  M  BROODERS 

BEST  MOT  WATER  PIPE  SYSTEM. 
Simple,  durable,  economical  anil  »afe  Hatch 
Isa  stronger  and  mors  chickens  from  100  af,  i 
then  any  oth.r,  Prlcee  reasonable.  06-page 
Illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brooders, 
feecy  peltry  and  »•« Itrr  aeppd.s  Vrve. 

u  u  tanomian.  tut  it,  irx#«t,uis 


The  Sure  Hatch 


Is  the  Incubator  fo.  the  poultry 
raiser,  whether  farmer  or  fancier. 
Anyone  can  run  them,  because  they 
run  themselves.  Anyone  can  own 
them,  because  the  price  1m  right.  Ma¬ 
chine  and  results  guaranteed ;  you  take 
no  risk.  Our  Common  Sanaa  Brooder  1h  the 
host  at  any  price,  and  we  sell  It  very  low. 
Handsome  catalogue  containing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  views  and  full  of  honest  poultry  Information, 
mailed  free.  When  writing  address  nearest  office. 

Sure  Hatch  incubator  Co.  Clay  Center,  Neb.  or  Coiuuibus,  0. 


M  A  RILL  A. 

That'll  the  mi  mo  which  means 
hitfhent  excellence  In  IncuhatorH 
and  Jiroodorx — the  most  perfect 
rojftiluMori  of  temperature  uml 
mol ntu re.  Hot  air  or  hot  water. 
Heixl  4c  for  catalogue  and  Kiiar- 
antce.  Your  money  back  If  you 
are  not  Hatinflod 

MANILLA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  4S»  Rose  1II1I,  N.  V. 
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HATCHED  IN 

INCUBATORS 

Gold  Dedal 

Han- Am,  Exposition.  Let  us  tell  you  why  ( i»- 
nell  Incubators  arc  the  best.  Catalogue  free. 

Tho  Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  L  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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! REIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


R1 

II  of  |>rlz4>  winning  poultry  for  prlntml  In  colon, 

IlluNtrutrH  nml  dettcnbiit  00  Varlctlm  of  Poultry; 
Riven  rtuonablo  prk'e«  of  aik!  mock  Many  hint*  to 
poultry  rainem.  BiMid  10c  hi  «ilv©r  or  MUinpn  for  thia 
uutoil  book.  lie  II.  UJtJCJDKU,  Florin,  Fn. 


Makes 


Larder 


/> 


arid 
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I  Howltor’w  Animal  Mcnl  supplies  the  fowl  with  all  tho  materials  to  make  eggs  with  It^ 
!  Is  not.  a  stimulant,  but  a  true  animal  food,  it  makes  your  hens  lay,  and  you:- ClilckK  grow  i 
strong  and  lusty.  It  Is  far  tho  cheapest  and  best  ot  all  poultry  foods.  Ulvo  It,  a  trial. ' 
Enough  for  ten  Iiciih,  3  months,  $1.00;  four  times  iih  much,  $2,26  We  send  booklet  "The  Egg  ”  free  i 

TH1C  ItOWKKK  CQMPAWY,  l>cpt.  No.  7,  d.l  Clmllmm  Street,  llo.los,  Mush. 
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OES  IT  PAY?tfc 


allow 
e  shueig 

hogs,  horses,  and jMiultry  to  become  Ui- 

_  fesiea  wltli  lice,  nuim,  etc.,  when  a  few 

veuU  si>ont  for  Lam  bert’s  Deuth  to  Lice  will 
(ee»  tb.m  clean  and  boallliy.  Trial  box  lOo  prepaid. 

1.  J.  LAMBERT.  Boi  307,  Appoaiu(,R.I. 


Kggs  Doubled. 

After  using  Rowker’s  Animal  Meal  a  little  over  a 
week,  my  heus  more  than  doubled  the  number  of 
oggn  (hey  luld,  and  mo  sllll  gaining,  although  their 
other  food  Iiuh  been  tho  suine. 
lloxford,  Mass.  Frank  L.  PahkuiuiBT 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 
Poultry  and  Pig  Papers. 

A  Hen  Dairy. — The  editor  has  said 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  about 
“Mapes  the  Hen  Man”  by  way  of  intro¬ 
duction.  He  seems  to  think  there  is 
something  "under  his  hat”  that  will  in¬ 
terest  readers.  1  got  the  idea  a  good 
many  years  ago  that  the  man  who  could 
successfully  keep  enough  hens,  so  that 
he  could  go  to  market  with  a  crate  of 
eggs,  and  guarantee  every  egg  in  the 
crate  to  be  not  over  2 4  hours  old,  would 
have  an  advantage  over  the  average 
egg-seller  that  could  bo  readily  turned 
into  cash.  The  idea  “stuck”  until  final¬ 
ly  1  sold  a  dairy  of  20  cows,  and  a  good 
milk  route  in  the  nearby  town  where  i 
was  getting  live  cents  for  every  quart 
of  milk  I  made  in  order  to  try  a  hen 
dairy.  After  10  years  of  experience  1 
find  that  I  have  a  whole  lot  yet  to  learn 
about  hens,  but  i  would  not  trade  the 
hens  back  for  cows  if  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to-day.  Did  1  find  a  ready  sale 
for  eggs  guaranteed  not  over  24  hours 
old?  Most  assuredly.  I  have  never 
tried  to  sell  any  eggs  at  retail,  but  con¬ 
fined  my  sales  exclusively  to  the  regular 
grocery  trade  in  New  Yorit  and  adja¬ 
cent  cities.  They  have  always  sold 
readily  in  a  wholesale  way  at  from  live 
to  eight  cents  per  dozen  above  market 
quotations.  This  of  itself  makes  quite 
an  item,  where  one  is  producing  a  crate 
or  more  a  day,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  hen  dairy. 
Wo  gathered  over  two  crates  (743)  yes¬ 
terday  (March  1C).  1  have  not  taken  a 

census  recently,  but  think  we  have  about 
1,500  hens,  counting  a  lot  of  old  stock 
(five  and  six  years  old)  that  are  to  go 
to  the  butcher’s  as  soon  as  their  Spring 
work  is  done.  We  hope  to  reach  1,000 
eggs  a  day  before  May  1. 

What  Hun?  What  breed  of  fowls  do 
I  keep? 

White  Leghorns  almost  exclusively. 

Why? 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  best  gro¬ 
cery  trade,  your  eggs  must  not  only  be 
fresh,  but  they  must  also  be  uniform  in 
size  and  color.  The  trade  in  New  York 
City  is  best  pleased  with  a  white-shelled 
egg.  The  White  Leghorn  fills  the  bill 
the  best  of  any  of  the  breeds  1  have 
tried.  I  have  tried  Brown  Leghorns. 
Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Minor- 
cas  and  some  others.  The  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  too  small  eggs  us  pullets. 
The  Mlnorcas  lay  large  white  eggs,  but 
the  cockerels  make  unsalable  broilers, 
and  the  old  hens  do  not  sell  well  on  ac¬ 
count  of  color  of  skin  and  pin  feathers. 
Then,  too,  their  eggs  are  often  too  big. 
If  an  egg  sticks  up  above  the  paste¬ 
board  fillers,  the  weight  of  the  eggs  and 
covers  above  are  liable  to  crush  the 
shell  before  it  gets  into  market,  making 
a  general  “muss”  in  the  crate,  which  is 
to  bo  avoided.  My  strain  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  lay  eggs  plenty  big  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  trade,  and  that  is  all  I  am  after. 
A  larger  egg  means  a  heavier  feed  bill. 

I  weighed  a  basketful  just,  as  they  were 
gathered  from  the  nests  this  noon,  and 
the  200  eggs  weighed  26  pounds  four 
ounces.  This  is  an  average  of  2.1  ounces 
each;  199  of  them  will  pass  inspection, 
only  one  being  too  small,  and  none  of 
them  too  big.  There  are  other  reasons 
why  I  prefer  the  White  Leghorn,  which 
I  will  speak  of  some  other  time. 

I’m  Profits. — We  have  just  finished 
marketing  a  lot  of  Winter  shot.es  that 
wore  fed  as  an  experiment.  1  have 
thought  for  some  time  that  the  food 
requirements  of  a  pig  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  a  hen.  In  order  to  test  the 
matter  more  fully  this  lot  of  pigs  were 
fed  by  themselves,  and  a  strict  account 
lo  pt  of  food  consumed  and  pork  pro¬ 
duced.  About.  November  1  I  went  out 
among  my  neighbors  and  bought  24 
sucking  pigs,  five  to  eight  weeks  old, 
paying  $49  for  the  lot.  As  soon  as  they 
began  to  get.  big  enough  to  dress  about 
100  pounds  each,  we  began  to  butcher 
and  sell,  the  last  being  sold  about 
March  1.  The  account  stands  as  fol¬ 


lows; 

DR. 

24  pigs  .  $49.00 

'1.300  Pm.  balanced  ration .  00.20 

34  cans  condensery  waste _  17.00 

Total  . $126.20 

<  ;r. 

2.302  lbs.  pork  /sd  XM>  cents . $100.67 

128  lbs.  pork  <fi)  9  cents .  11.52 

Total  . $207.19 


Deduct  $49  first  invested  in  the  pigs 
I mni  both  sides  of  the  account,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  $77.20  worth  of  food 
was  turned  by  the  pigs  into  $159.19 
worth  of  pork  in  about  four  months’ 
time.  This  gives  a  profit  of  over  100  per 
cent  for  labor.  I  made  one  bad  mistake 
which  reduced  the  profit.  1  got  some 
waste  milk  at.  the  condensery  in  town, 
which  I  thought  would  be  cheap  feed. 
I’h is  proved  too  rich  for  the  pigs  (con¬ 
taining  some  sugar)  and  sickened  them 
R°  that  two  of  them  died  outright. 

A  Bai.ancicd  Ration. — One  of  our 
local  feed  dealers  came  to  me  a  few 
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years  ago,  and  wanted  a  formula  for 
mixing  a  good  poultry  food.  His  idea 
was  that  a  good  many  of  his  customers 
would  prefer  to  buy  their  chicken  feed 
all  in  oue  bag,  instead  of  buying  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  grains,  a  little  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  a  little  meat  scrap,  a  little  clover, 
bone,  etc.  1  gave  him  what  1  consid¬ 
ered  at  the  time  a  good  balanced  ration 
for  a  hen.  It  consisted  of  a  ground  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  grains,  to  which  was  added 
wheat  bran  and  middlings,  meat  meal 
and  bone  llour,  combined  so  as  to  give 
a  nutritive  ratio  of  between  1:5  and  1:6. 
This  he  mixes  in  large  lots  and  calls  it 
Mapes's  Balanced  Ration.  1  have  grad¬ 
ually  come  to  buying  of  him  instead  of 
bothering  to  mix  it  myself  In  small  lots. 
When  1  refer  to  a  balanced  ration  it  will 
be  understood  that  it  is  this  mixture, 
if  there  is  a  missing  link  in  it,  the  link 
seems  to  be  supplied  by  skim-milk.  It 
was  this  mixture  which  was  fed  to  the 
above  lot  of  pigs.  Except  when  1  was 
using  the  34  cans  of  milk,  the  dry  feed 
was  simply  thrown  upon  a  clean  barn 
lloor  and  the  door  thrown  open.  After 
tuo  pigs  had  “cleaned  the  dish  ’  they 
were  driven  out  and  the  door  closed 
until  next  meal  time.  They  had  clean 
warm  water  to  drink  and  a  box  stall 
(not  specially  warm)  in  an  old  cow 
barn,  for  sleeping  quarters.  One  little 
black  sow  that  started  out  as  the 
“runt,”  gained  20  pounds  in  12  days 
after  she  got  to  growing. 

Incurator  Vjsnti  cation. — The  Dea¬ 
con  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  has  a 
great  knack  for  asking  questions  and 
making  suggestions.  1  had  not  em¬ 
barked  very  far  in  the  hen  business  be¬ 
fore  1  discovered  that  there  are  a  good 
many  generally  accepted  theories  about 
the  poultry  business  that  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  practice.  I  am  well 
satisfied,  in  my  own  mind,  that  lots  of 
incubator  chicks  die  in  the  shell  for 
want  of  sufficient  pure  air.  Most  manu¬ 
facturers  of  incubators  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  the  impure  air  settles  to  the 
bottom  of  the  egg  chamber,  and  that  by 
forcing  ventilation  from  the  bottom  ^t 
is  readily  removed.  They  say  that  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  is  heavier  than  the  other 
gases  of  the  air,  and  therefore  settles 
to  the  floor. 

I  )oes  it? 

If  I  understand  it  aright,  gases  of  dif¬ 
fering  gravity,  when  once  mixed  or  dif¬ 
fused,  do  not  separate  again  readily,  as 
no  liquids  of  differing  gravity,  l  wai-. 
discussing  this  point  with  the  Deacon 
the  other  day. 

“Why  don’t  you  test  it  for  yourself,” 
said  the  Deacon,  as  he  began  to  look 
around  in  the  shop. 

We  hunted  up  a  lamp,  and  an  extra 
large  and  deep  tin  milk  cooler. 

"Now,”  said  he,  “we  will  invert  the 
cooler,  and  fasten  the  lamp  well  up  in¬ 
to  it.  If  the  scientists  are  right,  the 
lamp  will  go  out  as  soon  as  the  oxygen 
is  exhausted,  if  we  close  the  mouth  of 
the  cooler.” 

So  we  lit  the  lamp,  set  the  cooler 
mouth  down  tight  on  tho  lloor,  and 
awaited  results.  In  about  15  minutes 
we  lifted  the  cooler  and,  sure  enough, 
the  lamp  had  gone  out. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “we  will  try  again. 
This  time  we  will  suspend  the  cooler  up 
near  the  ceiling.  This  will  leave  tho 
mouth  of  the  cooler  open,  with  nothing 
to  prevent  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  settling  out  of  the  cooler.  As  it 
settles  down,  of  course,  pure  air  will 
rise  and  fill  the  vacuum,  and  feed  the 
flame.” 

So  we  lit  the  lamp  again,  and  watched 
for  results.  This  time  we  could  look 
up  into  the  cooler  and  watch  the  flame. 

Did  that  heavy  gas  fall  down  out  ol 
the  cooler?  The  flame  said  no.  It  did 
not  exactly  go  out  as  it  did  In  the  other 
case  when  the  mouth  of  the  cooler  was 
closed,  but  it  soon  dwindled  down  until 
it  looked  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head. 
When  we  pulled  it  down  out  of  the 
ccoler  and  into  the  pure  air,  it  started 
up  at  once  to  a  lull-sized  flame. 

"I  pity  the  chicken,”  said  the  Deacon, 
“that  has  to  depend  on  the  heavy  im¬ 
pure  air  settling  down  out  of  an  incu¬ 
bator.” 

Will  some  of  our  scientific  friends  tell 
us  how  the  different  gases  of  the  air 
are  mixed?  Do  the  valleys  get  all  the 
heavy  gas  and  the  mountain  tops  all 
the  light  gas?  o.  w.  marks. 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  lit  any  Skein. 

MAUK  ONLY  I1Y  TIIK 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Havana,  III. 

Wo  ore  tho  largest  iimnufao- 
turoro  of  steel  wIiooIh  anil  low 
down  trucka  in  tho  U.  H. 

HP  H 'rill  for  Prioei. 


Moll  K 


WIIY 


■*  UOOII  HONEST  REASONS  YOU 

Should  buy  Itu^gieH  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ini— Wo  have  NOT  It  AIMED  PitICKH. 

Sd — Our  Made  Vehlelrware  bent. 

Bd — Wo  FILL  OltDK.ILS  PROMPTLY. 

4th— Wo  NEVER  HIIHRKPRKHKNT. 

Hplndlc-Hcat  Runabout,  $20.  I  0. 

Nhaft*,  $1.00,  Wheel*,  $6.76.  Top*,  $4.76. 

$70.00  Huffily  $44.06.  Free  Catalog.  Stive*  Money. 

U.  S.  BlIOOY  As  CART  CO.,  f»  I  !  Cincinnati,  0-1 


$26?? 

llnrnctt*,  $8.96. 


[Low-Down,  Broad  Tire 

Farm  Trucks,  originated 
with  us,  and  we  still  sell 
direct  to  farmers  throe- 
fourths  of  all  that  are 
used.  Wo  build  ten  styles 
of  farm  wagons;  wo  also 
build  steel  wheels  for  old 
wagons.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue,  it  contains  30 
photographic  scenes. 
FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON  (JO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  tho  work  easlor  for  both  tho  man  and  team. 
The  tiros  being  wide  they  do  notcut  Into  the  ground; 
tho  laborof  loading  Is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  tho  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  onrfam- 
ous  Electric  Mtcel  VV heels,  elllmrstralghtorHlag- 
gor  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  at  to  (SO  Inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  <  I  mi  ran  teed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Wh.y  not  get  started  rlghthy  nutting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  (It  any  wagon.  Write  for  tho  catalog  Itlsfreo. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


PICK  OUT 
YOUR  MONTH 
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You  can  have  any  of  them  to  try  one  of  our 
buggies,  as  we  send  them  anywhere 

On  30  'Days  Trial . 

tv/'  II  "  e  '•'■r  i,il 

we  actually  manufacture  every  vehicle 
we  offer  for  sale,  that  is  why  we  can  do 
this.  Our  prices  to  you  direct  arc!  from  25 
to  40  per  |  cent  lower  than  your  dealers'. 

Our  22nd  Annual  Free  Catalogue  now 
reaefy.  Full  of  up-to-date  styles.  Send  f6r  it. 
j  • 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &.  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 

,  f/t>n««r4  4 if  ihm  t  r *4  Trial  Ytan.\ 

Station  K  ,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


They  All  Hang 

TOGETHER  ** 

Sad<  leVof  von r  Iocs!1;.  !f  y°"  b"£  a  lh,«y’  fringe.  Harness  nr 
tin  dealer  frnv  ni  Jl'  VO"  h.n.V<:  l"  h"1'1  »l- “II  of  these  fellows. 

*^bS5TSp 

SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES 

We  know  ibis  to  he  I, ■  "i‘ °  n°,ai  :is  fo1'  1,10 Price  we  ask  r<n  them, 
we  send  Umm  ‘oA  ijlvC^  thatis  Uie  ,  easmn 

anywhere  on  JU  HAYS7  FREE  TRIAL 

yiuVoem  toytryaSnlit\Tid ®“portunitv  "r9v<!  claims.  It  won’t  cost 
■  i  cent  >  Spill  IIP  km  t,ns  we  pay  f,  eight  hull,  wavs  if  you  return  it. 

This  is  Our  No.  235. 

Wc  furnish  this  popular  Top  Buggy,  with 
our  genuine  lung  distant  e,  dust  proof  axles 
longitudinal  center  spring,  superior  quick 
shifting  shaft  couplings,  Lest  quality  split 
hickory  wheels  with  si  rews  hi  rims  and  with 
quarter  Inch  round  edge  steel  tires,  full  lioll- 
ed  between  each  spoke;  also  our  open  hot- 
tom  ventilated  spring  cushion,  line  quality 
double  braced,  full  s*  W.  C:  A 

leather  and  lull  ir-.iiNxii  K  i3H 
split  hickory  shafts, for  - 

Write  for  handsome  free  catalogue  of  Split  Hickory  Buggies, 
Carriages,  I larness  and  Saddles.  1 1  is  free. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Station  39  Cincinnati,  O. 


K 

I 
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ZMIz/’ACTUMK 


Direct  oraii 


BAKER^RACELESSHARNESS 

Saves  its  cost  every  season.  Rest  farm  and  field  harness. 
Adapted  to  .ill  kinds  oi  low  down  work  where  win  file  trees 
and  traces  are  objectionable  or  may  interfere  with  work. 
Very  valuable  for  work  in  orchards  or  about  young  trees, 
equally  good  elsewhere  Catalogue  /err. 

GUARANTFF  1  ’'Yc  '*  1  WL'L’k’s  trial,  and  if  not  perfectly 
uunllHn  I  Lb  satisfied,  return  the  harness  to  us  at  our 
expense,  and  wc  will  return  your  money. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO..  221)  Main  St..  Burnt  Hills.  N.  Y. 


No.  5034. 
Concord 
Hprlng 

bunny 


Our  carriages  and  harness,  sold  direct  from  our 

factory  at  wholesale  prices,  save  you  two  profits. 

We  have  sold  more  carriages  direct  than  any 
other  house  In  the  world,  bceaiuso  ours  is  tho 

Most  I.lherul  ( I  lie  r  mid  (o  in  p  Ic  to 
Written  <« lluruiiteecver  made  l*y 
uny  Kch|>i>iikII>Ic  Miiiiiifiicturcr. 

Our  goods  have  a  reputat  ion  that  we 
will  uphold.  Our  plan  Is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  In  our  Illustrated  catalogue, 

KKNT  Fit K 14-  No  miitlcr  when,  where, or 
how  you  buy,  you  need  thin  o.tuloguo  un  a  gold 

It  (loner  I  hen  vehicles  and  harness  hilly,  unit  quotes  luwent  prices  ever  ulfered.  Write  noui. 
Kiiotorv  mid  (lonornl  Olltce,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Wenlern  twice  and  Distributing  llouno,  St..  I  .on  in.  Mo. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 

Write  to  tho  nearest  ullluc— NT.  I.OI'IK  or  OOI.IIMBI'H. 


No. 

A456 


AA  REIrfaPanf'  hum  the  ordinary  buggy,  I*  our  latest  sty). 

iUUi  umereni  *<»■ »*«  w. ,,.0 »utan«e a*i« 

■  —  with  l  ull  collnr  which  keens  out  .11  duiil  mid 

_  _  ^ _  mud,  run.  1000  milvn  without  moiling.  Combined  Quick  Shift  Shaft 

Coupler  and  An  tl-Kul  tier,  positively  prevent.  nil  muling,  ran  change  from 
.hull  lo  pole  in  omtndmilo.  W  IiocIm  mill  4s dir,  every  .tick  of  timber  guaranteed  best  second 

■Is*.) 


growth  hickory,  every  lorglng  nml  holt  bent  Norw.y  iron.  (Wheels  furnished  .ny  ilu.) 
l’iiino  Body,  20.  22  or  24  Inches  wide,  65  In.  long.  Corning  Rudy,  at  lo.  wide. 
THltimiflriC  'Sl'rlllK>:l‘shlou  .ml  back, upholstered  with  bust  grade  gold  figured 
■  ■  ■  ■IlllllliyOe  green  velvetor  whipcord;  high  wing,  on  sent  cushion.  Top 
lined  with  n  s|ieulal  light  color  to  match  nest  trimmings  edge,  of  lop  lining  pinked,  back 

I  too  lining,  bottom  of  bully  nnd  pnu.l. 
•ondcloth  trimming.,  Unrk  top  llnlug 


logciuhionand  back, upholstered  with  best  grade  gold  figured 
■—  velvetor  w  lilpeord;  high  wing,  on  sent  cushion.  Top 
_  r  to  match  went  trimming., 

stsy.  pinked  anil  stilt-nod  u  special  design  lo  match  top  il 

I'll  noted  to  match  trimmings.  (l  eather  or  dark  broadcloth  trimmings,  dark  top  llulug 
anu  carpet  to  match  when  dr.lreu.) 

NirLfvl  Mmitlf  iflftC  fail,  panel  back  rail,  prop  nuts,  neat  handles 

IsH.Hl.l  IT  lull  II 1 1 II  v>  rs  and  bub  bands.  Wc  use  special  cure  to  have 

V.  uiimnigs,  paiming  anu  every  unrig  lo  nmui.  vVeglve  you  choice  ot  any  styTe  upholstering  and  any  stylo  and  color  pain  llugyou  prefer 

We  Have  N©Agents,  r.^  NO  HONEY. 


w  r  ami  iwivn  you  tha  mldd  him lui’f  profit*  nw  itiuiui.  examination  without  any 

money  with  order,  and  If  you  are  not  aatiathul  In  evtry  way,  and  do  notfeolyon  have  naved  money  and  have  a  tuttor  buggy  than  yon 
coaid  have  bought  •  Jan  whom  for  anything  like  our  price,  return  to  ua  and  wo  will  pay  all  freight.  We  wurrn.it  our  bugglea  S 
Jrmrm  and  aruarMiit<‘«  aufo  delivery.  Ho  you  want,  or  n^e  you  InUsrtvded  In  any  way  In  a  vehicle  or  harneaa  of  auy  kind! 
If  ao,  araad  for  our  now  free  vchlole  Ctttuloi;u«%  We  have  all  atylon  at  priodft  that  will  lutrrratand  nave  you  money 

MARVIN  SMITH  COMPANY,  63  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.*  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

A  Rest/ess  Horse. 

How  can  I  prevent  a  young  horse  from 
kicking  his  bedding  all  back  behind  him? 

Conneaut,  O.  d.  w.  p. 

Some  horses  are  restless  in  the  stable, 
which  is  very  annoying  to  the  owner. 
If  you  cannot  prevent  this  horse  from 
kicking  his  bedding  back  in  ny  other 
way,  take  a  piece  of  trace  chain  about 
a  foot  long,  and  with  a  strap  through 
one  end  of  the  chain  strap  it  to  his  hind 
foot  next  to  the  fetlock,  and  if  that 
doesn’t  stop  him  put  another  one  on 
the  other  hind  foot. 

A  Saddle  Gall 

A  horse  purchased  last  Fall  for  saddle 
use  has  a  white  spot  on  his  back,  which  is, 
1  suppose,  a  saddle  gall,  it  is  about  the 
size  of  the  palm  of  one’s  hand.  It  evidently 
has  been  colored  before,  for  it  was  more 
than  a  month  before  it  began  to  show.  It 
looks  very  ugly  when  I  drive  him,  but  does 
not  show  when  the  saddle  is  on.  It  is  just 
at  the  back  part  of  the  saddle  on  both  sides 
of  the  backbone.  The  harness  does  not 
touch  it  at  all.  The  color  of  horse  is  dark 
brown.  J-  H-  u- 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  bring  the 
hair  back  to  its  original  color.  If  it  is 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  you,  and  you 
wish  to  color  it  dark,  you  would  better 
use  hair  dye. 

Calf  Out  of  Condition. 

I  have  a  calf  10  months  old  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  several  others  that  I  have 
lost.  It  has  plenty  to  eat  and  grain  every 
day;  its  appetite  is  good  and  it  chews  its 
cud.  Droppings  seem  natural.  After  com¬ 
ing  to  the  barn  the  calf  began  to  grow 
poor  and  is  fast  becoming  a  skeleton.  The 
only  other  abnormal  condition  seems  to  be 
gritting  of  the  teeth.  Cows  in  the  same 
stable  do  well,  and  two  Jerseys  standing 
beside  her  are  looking  well  and  have  had 
no  grain  for  several  months.  What  is  the 
disease,  and  what  can  1  do  for  the  calf.? 
Is  the  fault  with  the  barn?  reader. 

The  fault  may  lie  with  you  in  not 
feeding  a  balanced  ration.  Give  your 
calf  a  handful  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  water  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
ginger  once  a  week  for  three  or  four 
weeks  and  feed  one  quart  of  wheat  bran 
with  a  big  handful  of  ground  oats  twice 
a  day,  with  either  good  clover  hay  or 
Timothy. 

P/euro-Pneumonia  in  Cows. 

Disease  among  cows  is  causing  much  loss 
to  us.  The  symptoms  are  first  a  falling  off 
in  flesh  and  loss  of  milk.  In  about  a  week 
or  10  days  stoppage  of  rumination,  partial 
loss  of  appetite  and  constipation.  The 
breathing  is  quick,  short  and  labored.  The 
animal  shows  an  unwillingness  to  lie  down 
and  weakness  in  walking,  standing  with 
head  stretched  out,  putting  and  panting 
when  compelled  to  walk  a  short  distance. 
In  later  stages  of  some  animals  the  brisket 
and  chest  become  swollen  and  the  cow  dies 
after  lingering  from  two  weeks  to  two 
months.  Post-mortem  examination  shows 
the  chest  half  filled  with  water  and  lungs 
congested,  a  shred-like  fiber  clinging  to  the 
ribs.  D-  H- 

Nelson,  Mo. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  and  in 
fact  all  of  the  symptoms  point  strongly 
to  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  Very 
often  the  attack  comes  on  slowly,  and 
the  symptoms  are  much  less  clear.  In 
the  mildest  cases  there  is  a  cough  for  a 
week  or  two,  but  no  appreciable  loss  of 
appetite  or  elevation  of  temperature. 
The  lungs  are  but  slightly  affected  and 
recovery  soon  follows.  Such  animals 
may  disseminate  the  contagion  for  a 
long  time  without  being  suspected,  and 
for  that  reason  are  the  most  dangerous 
of  all.  A  more  severe  type  of  the 
plague  is  most  frequently  seen.  In 
these  cases  the  cough  is  frequent,  more 
or  less  painful,  the  back  somewhat  arch  - 
ed  and  the  milk  secretions  diminished. 
The  prominence  of  these  symptoms  in¬ 
creases,  the  appetite  is  affected,  the  ani¬ 
mal  loses  flesh,  the  breathing  becomes 
more  rapid,  the  cough  more  painful, 
pressure  of  the  fingers  between  the  ribs 
shows  tenderness,  the  hair  loses  its 
gloss  and  stands  erect,  the  skin  becomes 
adherent,  little  if  any  milk  is  secreted. 
Animals  thus  affected  may  continue  to 
grow  worse  and  die  in  from  three  to 
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eight  weeks,  or  they  may  after  a  time 
begin  to  improve  and  make  an  apparent 
recovery.  The  inflammation  of  lung 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  subside,  and  the  or¬ 
gan  return  to  its  normal  condition,  as 
is  the  case  in  ordinary  pneumonia, 
with  this  disease  me  life  of  the  a. 
portion  of  the  lung  is  destroyed,  the 
sues  die  and  a  fibrous  wall  is  fo 
round  it  to  shut  it  away  from  the  liv¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  body.  The  tissue  thus 
encysted  gradually  softens,  becomes  dis¬ 
integrated  and  breaks  down  into  pus. 
The  recovery  therefore  is  not  complete; 
it  is  only  partial.  On  post-mortem  ex 
amination  the  thorax  may  contain  mo 
or  less  serum,  which  may  be  clear 
clouded.  The  diseased  lobes  are  unu 
ly  large  and  exceedingly  firm  to 
touch.  Usually  only  one  side  is  affected, 
often  but  a  single  lobe,  and  this  most 
commonly  the  large  or  principal  lobe. 
The  pleura,  however,  is  very  much 
thickened,  the  lung  cavity  contains 
fluid  of  a  serous  nature,  sometimes  pus.  I 
You  would  better  send  for  a  State  vet-  \ 
erinarian  to  examine  your  herd,  for  you 
have  something  that  should  be  looked 
after. 

Horse  with  Mange. 

My  horse  is  13  years  old  this  Spring,  In 
good  condition,  and  with  plenty  of  life.  He 
is  fed  four  or  five  ears  of  corn  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  three  times  a  day.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1  was  up  with  him 
two  nights;  thought  he  had  colic  super¬ 
induced  by  worms.  He  has  for  a  long  time 
had  the  habit  of  rubbing  himself  when  I 
put  him  away.  1  have  never  seen  any 
worms  pass  from  him,  and  only  judge  that 
he  has  them  from  the  fact  of  his  trying  to 
rub  his  tail.  1  notice  lately  that  he  has 
rubbed  the  hair  off  his  neck  in  places,  and 
morning  and  evening  he  will  be  wet  with 
perspiration,  body  very  warm,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  standing  quietly.  1  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  1  have  given  copperas  for 
worms;  am  now  giving  Pratt’s  food,  lie 
has  done  but  little  work  since  February. 
After  drinking  he  will  lick  the  earth. 

Mount  View,  Md.  L.  B. 

This  horse  has  without  a  doubt  a  had 
case  of  mange.  Have  him  clipped  at 
ouce  and  washed  from  head  to  foot  with 
soap  and  water,  and  after  drying  apply 
the  following:  Boil  stavesacre  seeds, 
one  part  to  20  parts  of  water,  for  one 
hour,  then  let  it  simmer  for  another 
hour.  Add  water  enough  to  make  it  up 
to  its  original  bulk.  Give  the  horse  a 
good  application  of  this  preparation  to 
the  affected  parts;  repeat  in  one  week. 
Do  not  give  corn;  feed  bran  and  oar. 
instead  for  a  while. 


Cotton-Seed  Meal  for  Hens.— If  fed  in 
moderate  quantities  I  regard  cotton-seed 
meal  as  beneficial  to  fowls;  and  1  use  it 
sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  meat  and 
bone  rations.  But  I  do  not  consider  it  al¬ 
together  as  good  as  the  latter  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  The  idea  that  it  is  dangerous 
comes,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
highly  concentrated  food,  and  like  all  other 
such  foods,  will  produce  bad  results  if  fed 
too  suddenly  in  large  quantities.  I  feed  it 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  meat,  five 
to  10  per  cent.  w.  e.  hicks. 

Ponchatoula,  La. 


THE 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

DOES 

PERFECT  WORK 

Miss.  Agricultural  and 
Mech.  College. 

Agricultural  Coi.l.  Miss. 
Dec.  31,  1901. 

The  Separator  (U.  S.)  has  done 
perfect  work. 

J.S.  MOORE, 

Acting  Instructor. 

REMEMBER 
IT  RECEIVED 

HIGHEST  AWARD 

At  Pan=American 
Exposition,  1901 

Buy  the  U.  S.  and  have 
the  Best 

“The  Kind  That  Gets 
All  the  Cream.” 


WANT  A  HIRED  MAN?* 

I’ll  work  for  nothing,  365  days  in  theyear 
and  earn  more  money  for  you,  save  you 
more  hard  work  and  worry/ 
than  any  man  you  ever  saw.  / 
I’m  the 

Empire 

Easy-Running 

Cream  Sepa.ra.tor. 


My  bowl  is  light  and 
has  few  parts.  I’m  sim¬ 
ple.  easy  to  turn  and 
easy  to  clean.  1  don’t 
get  tired  nor  wear  out. 
The  men  who  make  me 
have  made  a  book 
full  of  cow-sense,  tell¬ 
ing  about  more  money 
from  the  milch  cow. 
s  well  worth  a  care¬ 
ful  reading.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy. 


V.  S.  Butter  Extractor  *g 
Company, 

BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 

The  best  Separator  made. 


Hie  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

“It  gets  the  Cream.”  Does  not 
mix  water  with  the  milk.  Does 
tbeworkof  a  centrifugal  with  one- 
half  the  trouble  and  one-tenth  the  ex¬ 
pense.  Saves  time, money  and  labor. 

Remember- “  W  e  Pay  t  It  e 
Freight.  ”  For  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonial  sheet  and  prices  write 

SUPERIOR  FENCEMACHINE  CO. 

188  Grand  ltlver  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SHARPLES 

Cream  Separator* 

Have  Tubular  Howls. 

usenodiska^  easy  to  run,  reliable, 
durable  an  d  effective.  Catalog  159 
and  treatise,  “Business  Dairying0 
free.  Th  «  best  dairymen  say  they  are 
the  best  separators. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III.  West  Chester.Pa. 


Every  dairyman  and  farmer 
looking  for  the  closest  skimmer 
may  try  a  National  HandSepa-ator 
for  ten  days,  in  his  own  dairy,  free. 
Skim  all  your  milk  with  it  a  third 
of  a  month  and  let  its  merits  deter¬ 
mine  your  disposition  of  It.  Tha 

NATIONAL 
Hand  Separator 

is  perfect  in  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion,  absolutely  correct  in  prin¬ 
ciple;  skims  closest,  runs  easiest, 
produces  better  cream.  Itis 
easiest  to  clean  ;  gives  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  every  way.  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


The  REID  Hand 
Separator 

is  the  closest  skimmer,  as 
well  as  the  easiest  running 
and  most  economical  sepa¬ 
rator  made. 

Very  Simple  and  Durable. 

Capacity  150  to  500  lbs  per’ 
hour.  Brices  St>0  to  §100. 

Hand  separator  circular 
and  illustrated  catalogue' 
of  dairy  supplies  free 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  ami  Market  St.  -C 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


the  IDEAL 

MILK  COOLER 

doubles  the  protit  of  the  man  who 
sells  milk,  creum,  ''utter  or 
cheese.  Why!  llecauseit takes 
all  odors  of  stable,  food,  etc;, 
out  of  the  milk,  leaving  it 

*****  te ,°«^**nt®<!*l***"n* ^'hey  and^'the'y  *pajo 

operate,  oa*>  to  ui»n  ;  to-dav. 


Perfect  Butter 

—the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
*  and  flavors  of  animal,  feed  or 
stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 


will  do  it  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  Made  in  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  from  1  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue  *of  Kara 

and  dairy  supplies.  L.  R.  Lewis,  Mfr.,  Box  12  Cortland,  N.Y- 


■lit  0Mtl.ni’  SappH.a. 


“MILLIONS 
IN  IT ” 

—Millions  of  bacteria  and  dis¬ 
ease  germsin  milk.  They  sour 
the  milk,  set  up  decay,  spoil 
butter,  cheese,  etc.  Avoid  all 
these  troubles  by  Using  the 

CHAMPION 

_.lV  U1,,_  Milk  Cooler  and 

ONT  HAVE  Aerator. 

CHI  I □  Makes  milk  keep  86  hours 
-3  LJ  LJ  l  \  longer  than  ordinary.  See 
ltd  1 1  L(  our  Booklet,  “Milk  and  Ita 
mi— *\  Care.”  It  is  mailed  free. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

1 7 Squires  St-.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


SPA  VI l\l  CURE 


Actually  and  unconditionally  Illustrates  the  power  and  value  of  ‘  S  ive-the-Horse.” 


Chronic  and  seemingly  incurable  cas,js  in  the  advanced 
stage  that  have  been  tired  or  f!  times  and  given  up 
as  hopeless,  positively  and  permanently  cured. 
Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 


Contains  no  Arsenic,  Corrosive  Sublimate  or  other 
form  ot  Mercury  or  any  ingredient  that  c..”  in¬ 
jure  the  Horse. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 


Note  our  cl  a  u  n  ^  1 1 ,  ’Sf<(r  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin  Thoroughpin,  Ringbone,  Curb, 

Splint,  Exostosis,  Capped  Hock,  Windpuff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons,  and  all  Lameness, 
gx  jr  Our  written  guarantee  given  under  the  seal  of  this  Company  accompanies 

DC!  ClOtXIcJ  every  bottle,  and  insures  your  confidence  and  full  protection. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  direct  by  the  manufacturers. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  give  any  desired  information  or  specific  detail  relative  to  the  usefulness, 
potency  and  physiological  action  of  ‘‘SAVE  THK-HORSE  "and  also  ubout  our  written  guarantee. 


Grease  Heel,  Scratches,  Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot,  Speed  Cracks, 

Cases  where  ulcerations  extend,  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deep-seated  or 
chronic,  if  treated  according  t->  directions,  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 


Veterinary  Pixine 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  in  perfect 
form. 

Veterinary  Pixine  heals  collar  and  saddle  galls, 
hopple  chaf-s.  abscesses  Inflammatory  swellings, 
sores  and  all  skin  disease,  in  cases  f  emergency  it 
is  valuable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surf  ice  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N  Y. 
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A  POWERFUL  SHEEP  RECORD. 

I  have  a  No.  7  U.  S.  cream  separator 
and  a  sheep  power  and  use  a  sheep  to 
run  my  separator.  I  have  used  it  about 
four  years,  and  would  not  do  without 
the  power  for  twice  the  cost.  As  soon 
as  we  have  milked  a  pailful  of  milk  we 
start  the  sheep;  we  do  the  milking  and 
the  sheep  does  the  separating,  so  the 
milk  is  drawn  from  the  cows  and  run 
through  the  separator  before  it  has  time 
to  cool,  which  should  be  done  for  thor¬ 
ough  skimming.  This  will  save  me  y2 
hour  per  day;  at  10  cents  per  hour  for 
365  days  this  is  $36.50.  Cost  for  feeding 
sheep  one  pint  corn  per  day  for  365  days 
at  one  cent  or  64  cents  per  bushel 
would  be  $3.65.  This  the  sheep  gets 
while  on  the  power  in  small  trough,  the 
rest  of  the  time  the  feed  it  finds  run¬ 
ning  with  the  cows,  and  it  keeps  fat.  It 
weighed  about  100  pounds  when  first 
put  to  work;  now  it  weighs  over  200 
pounds.  Last  year  I  sold  $3.10  worth  of 
wool  from  my  sheep,  which  nearly  pays 
for  the  corn;  this  still  leaves  a  profit 
of  $35.95.  There  are  six  separators  in 
this  neighborhood  run  by  sheep.  One 
has  a  shepherd  dog  to  pump  water  for 
his  stock.  The  dog  seems  to  be  proud 
of  his  work,  and  does  not  allow  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  get  on  the  power.  I  prefer  the 
sheep  for  running  separator.  One  sheep 
alone  will  get  attached  to  and  run  with 
the  cows,  so  when  the  cows  come  in  the 
sheep  comes  along.  My  brother  used  a 
calf,  but  it  soon  got  too  heavy,  so  he 
put  on  another,  but  uses  a  sheep  now. 
His  sheep  after  being  used  to  work  and 
being  fed  on  the  power  jumped  over  a 
door  two  feet  high  to  get  on  the  power. 
The  sheep  or  the  calf  are  easily  trained 
to  work  on  the  power  if  they  are  not 
frightened  or  abused.  The  first  time  1 
put  my  sheep  on  it  walked  right  off, 
and  in  a  short  time  if  they  see  you  put 
the  feed  into  the  little  trough  they  will 
get  on  the  power  themselves,  s.  h.  m. 

Morgantown,  Pa. 


ROTES  OR  PASTURE  SEEDING . 

I  have  a  steep  hillside  I  wish  to  seed  this 
Spring  for  a  permanent  sheep  pasture. 
What  would  you  advise  sowing? 

If  rich  soil  1  would  sow  eight  quarts 
Timothy  seed  per  acre,  if  thin  soil  six 
quarts  Timothy  and  six  quarts  clover. 
A  thin  coat  of  straw  spread  over  the 
land  as  a  mulch  would  aid  very  much 
in  getting  a  catch  of  grass.  If  soil  is 
loose  and  loamy  nothing  further  will  be 
needed,  but  if  a  compact  soil  it  should 
be  stirred  in  some  way  to  cover  the 
seed;  I  use  an  old-fashioned  drag-tooth 
harrow.  I  prefer  to  sow  Timothy  in 
September  or  October,  clover  in  Febru¬ 
ary  or  March.  For  sheep  pasture  our 
object  is  to  get  a  Blue  grass  sod  as  soon 
as  possible.  Our  native  Blue  grass  here 
does  not  form  seed  so  that  we  can  har¬ 
vest  it,  but  it  will  come  naturally  in 
three  or  four  years,  running  out  all  oth¬ 
er  kinds  of  grasses.  We  have  frequently 
tried  sowing  the  Kentucky  Blue  grass 
seed,  but  so  far  have  always  failed  to 
get  a  catch.  l.  i\  bailey. 

Ohio. 

The  land  must  be  put  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  to  receive  the  seed;  this  ought  to 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be 
worked,  and  make  a  fine  seed  bed.  I 
would  recommend  the  following  mixture 
of  grass  per  acre:  Kentucky  Blue  grass, 
six  pounds;  Alsilte,  four  pounds;  Or¬ 
chard-grass,  five  pounds;  Meadow  fescue, 
3y2  pounds;  Red-top,  six  pounds;  Tim¬ 
othy,  six  pounds.  The  heavy  seed  like 
the  clover  should  be  sown  separately 
from  the  light  seeds,  or  otherwise  it 
would  be  difficult  to  distribute  them 
evenly  over  the  land.  I  think  that  one 
bushel  of  oats  or  barley  should  be 
sowed  per  acre  to  help  keep  the  land 
from  washing,  as  it  will  start  stronger 
than  the  grass  seed.  I  would  sow  from 
200  pounds  to  500  pounds  per  acre  of 
some  good  fertilizer  high  in  potash. 

New  York.  iba  p.  watson. 

What  seed  would  you  advise  sowing  on 
a  run-out  cow  pasture  without  plowing,  the 
same  being  rocky  and  stony,  it  being  natu¬ 
rally  grazing  land? 

On  a  black  sandy  loam  soil,  very  stony 
and  steep,  I  cut  the  timber  off,  seeded 
in  September  to  Timothy.  In  three 
years  I  had  a  permanent  Blue  grass  sod. 
I  have  succeeded  well  in  getting  a  per¬ 
manent  sod  on  run-out  poor  knolls,  sow¬ 
ing  in  September  Timothy  seed  in  the 
chaff,  or  the  sweepings  of  the  barn  floor, 


tearing  the  ground  to  some  extent  with 
a  drag-tooth  harrow  and  covering  with 
a  light  straw  mulch.  Our  land  in  east¬ 
ern  Ohio  is  largely  a  dark  sandy  loam 
with  clay  subsoil.  On  other  soils  this 
plan  may  not  be  applicable,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  Timothy  or  Kentucky  Blue- 
grass,  if  you  can  get  good  seed,  with  a 
straw  mulch,  will  not  give  a  permanent 
pasture  on  any  soil  if  rich  enough  to 
furnish  sufficient  plant  food,  otherwise 
supply  plant  food  with  stable  or  barn¬ 
yard  manure  if  possible;  if  not,  some  of 
the  standard  brands  of  fertilizer. 

L.  P.  BAILEY. 

It  is  hard  to  reseed  a  run-down  pas¬ 
ture  without  plowing,  but  I  have  seen 
it  done,  and  make  a  fairly  good  pasture. 
I  would  drag  it  with  a  spike-tooth  har¬ 
row  and  would  sow  the  same  mixture 
as  above,  adding  three  or  four  pounds  of 
white  clover,  and  sowing  300  pounds  of 
the  same  fertilizer  per  acre.  I  would 
drag  in  seed  and  fertilizer  with  same 
harrow,  and  then  roll  down;  would 
keep  out  stock  for  two  months  at  least, 
and  it  is  better  if  longer. 

New  York.  ika  p.  watson. 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  FLOCK. 

There  are  two  ways,  one  is  to  buy 
stock  birds  and  the  other  is  to  buy  eggs. 
Both  have  their  advantages  and  their 
disadvantages.  In  buying  stock  birds 
the  purchaser  has  the  advantage  of  see¬ 
ing  what  he  is  buying  at  once;  with  eggs 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  hope  and  expec¬ 
tation.  Possibly  of  the  two,  buying 
stock  birds  is  the  more  expensive,  but 
surer  method.  There  is,  however,  an 
element  of  chance  in  both  methods.  The 
eggs  may  not  hatch,  and  the  fine  birds 
purchased  at  the  show  may  not  repro¬ 
duce  their  kind  (in  equal  fineness),  for 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  show  birds 
do  not  necessarily  produce  show  birds. 
Show  birds  often  come  from  parents 
that  to  the  uninitiated  seem  little  shori 
of  scrubs.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  mating  up  birds,  the  principle 
of  compensation  of  defects  and  empha¬ 
sis  of  good  points  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  As  this  is  a  rather  tech¬ 
nical  subject  I  will  not  undertake  to  do 
more  than  to  warn  intending  purchasers 
that  they  must  study  the  principles  of 
mating  before  expecting  to  raise  show 
birds.  On  the  other  hand  the  purchaser 
in  buying  eggs  for  hatching  generally 
can  rely  on  the  dealer’s  mating  up  the 
parents  properly  to  produce  good  stock. 
Without  undertaking  to  say  which  is 
the  better  method,  buying  eggs  or  birds, 
I  would  give  this  warning:  don’t  buy 
cheap  stock,  and  don’t  buy  cheap  eggs, 
if  you  want  good  birds  yourself.  Of 
course  you  may  find  a  man  who  is  sell¬ 
ing  out,  or  who  is  overloaded,  who  will 
sell  fine  birds  at  a  very  low  figure,  but 
as  a  general  rule,  the  purchaser  is  ad¬ 
vised  not  to  buy  cheap  goods  in  poul¬ 
try.  It  requires  time,  patience  and 
great  skill  to  grade  up  a  flock  of  scrubs, 
and  it  is  not  worth  doing  when  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  more  dollars  one 
can  start  right.  In  the  chicken  business 
as  in  every  other  kind  of  business  there 
are  honest  men  and  there  are  knaves. 
As  a  rule,  the  dishonest  men  do  not  last 
long.  A  safe  rule,  however,  is  to  buy 
from  men  of  established  reputations, 
though,  of  course,  there  are  beginners 
with  equally  good  stock  and  equally 
honest  intentions;  the  trouble  is  to  find 
“who  is  who”  and  ‘‘which  is  which.” 

In  shipping  eggs  to  customers  I  have 
found  it  safest  and  cheapest  to  wrap 
each  egg  in  excelsior  and  ship  in  a  bas¬ 
ket.  A  common  fruit  basket  such  as  a 
peach  basket  is  best.  Packing  in  saw¬ 
dust  in  a  box  is  about  the  worst  method, 
as  the  box  will  get  banged  about,  and, 
as  there  is  no  “give”to  the  sawdust,  the 
eggs  will  break.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen 


any  patent  carrier  that  can  equal  the 
basket  in  safety  and  cheapness.  There 
is  something  about  the  frailty  of  a  bas¬ 
ket  bearing  the  legend:  “Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing”  that  appeals  to  the  expressman  in 
a  way  that  a  stouter  receptacle  does  not. 

If  I  were  to  give  any  advice  to  a  seller 
it  would  be  that  strict  honesty  and  ab¬ 
stinence  from  exaggeration  together 
with  a  certain  watchfulness  for  fraudu¬ 
lent  purchasers  is  the  best  policy.  To 
intending  purchasers  I  would  suggest 
that  they  should  not  expect  to  get  a  bird 
or  eggs  for  prices  much  below  the  regu¬ 
lar  market  price  for  such  things;  that 
“dollar”  birds  and  “dollar”  eggs  are  all 
well  enough  in  their  way,  but  that  they 
are  probably  worth  just  what  is  paid 
for  them  and  no  more.  Finally,  that 
the  average  seller  is  anxious  to  do  what 
is  right  and  that  it  is  for  his  personal 
advantage  to  treat  his  customer  fairly 
in  hopes  of  selling  him  more  eggs  or 
birds  in  the  future.  e.  l.  c.  morse. 

Illinois. 


Worth  $500  to  this  Man. 

Cromwell,  Conn.,  Apr.  3rd,  1900. 

I  DR.  B.  J.  KEVDALL  CO. 

Hear  Sirs: — I  have  used  your  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  fer  the 
J  last  five  years  an.l  I  think  it  has  saved  me  $500.00  in  that  time. 

Respectfully  yours,  Henry  Kelsey. 
Sucn  endorsements  as  the  above  area  guarantee 
|  of  merit.  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for 

|  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for 
i  Kendal  1*m  Spavin  Cure,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the 
|  Horse,”  the  hook  free,  oraddress 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls  Vt. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

which  possess  the  patent 
protected  “Alpha”  disc  and 
“split-wing”  improvements 


Breeders’  Directory 


Six  Choice,  Pure  Jerseys,  13  months 

to  li  years,  bred  to  Flenry  L.  l’ogls.  Lot  for  $300. 

8  J  EMERSON.  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


You  Can’t  Afford  a  Grade  Bull 

when  I  will  sell  you  a  Registered  Jersey 
Bull  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ida's  Stoke 
Pogis  or  Exile  stock. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


123  HOLSTEINS t'iSi 

DHLLHUR8T  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Enr  QoIq—POKKBRKD  HOLSTEIN  FRIE8IAN8. 
I  U I  OdiC  Bargains  in  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.  N.Y. 


Registered.  iYyrsliiros 

Can  furnish  yonng  animals  of  either  sex  from  first- 
class  milkers  at  reasonable  prices.  Correspondence 
solicited  MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM,  Cherry 
Creek,  N.  Y. 


Short-horns 


FOR  SALK.—  Bulls  old  enough 
for  service.  Heifers  and  Young 
Cows  with  calf  at  foot.  W.  C.  BLACK,  Mercer.  Pa. 


You lif?  Registered  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Bulls  for  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly  marked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol’s 
Oount  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  In  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Ischua,  N.Y. 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


r'UENANOO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  PolandrChina  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  in  season. 


Ohio  Karm  Berkshires. — Youug-  sows, 

safe  in  pig.  Fall  pigs,  both  sexes,  all  first  cla 

M.  L  &  H.  H.  BEN1IAM,  Le  Roy.  Ohio. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  t  lures 
_  _  prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Ps. 


ANGORA  GOATS  are  handsome,  hardy  and 


Low  prices.  Large  olr. 


_  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
H.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


FOR  SALE— Five  young  PERCH ERON 
Stallion,  Ramoz  2d,  Registered  No.  20858.  5  years 
old,  weight  ItiOO;  sound  and  all  right;  sure  sire.  In 
tine  condition;  tine  action.  A  bargain.  Address 
J.  R.  BEUCHLER.  Leesburg,  Va. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal. 

“  We  are  satisfied  that  Calves  can  be  raised  on  the 
Calf  Meal  and  water  alone.  *— A  Paulsen,  New 
Hol-tt  in,  Wis. 

“  It  cures  scours  and  is  just  as  good  as  new  milk 
for  Calves,  S  S.  Saunders.  Pecatoniea,  Ill. 

Send  tor  Pamphlet.  *‘  How  to  Raise  f'alves  Cheaply 
and  Successfully  Without  Milk.  '  Address 

THU  BLATCHFORO  CALF  MKAL  WORKS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


Are  as  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators 
as  such  other  Separators  are 
to  Gravity  Setting  Methods. 


DO  YOU  FEED  SWINE? 

For  the  most  practical  swine  paper,  givingup-to- 
date  methods  and  market  reports,  send  10 
cents  in  silver  for  four  months  trial  subscrlp- 
ti  on.  Regular  price  50  cents 
a  year.  Address 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


Send  for  new  “20th  Century  ”  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  Chicago. 


THE  HMEPEniiAXi  BIT 


Positively  cures  tongue  lolling,  and  will 
side  pulling  or  driving  on  one  rein 
this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
by  a  lady.  The  construction 
Is  such  that  the  driver  has  100 
per  cent  more  leverage 
than  with  any  other  bit. 
Samples  sent  postpaid  upon 
recelptof  price. In  X  C  plate 
or  Imitation  rubber,  $1.  In 
Fine  Nickel  Plate,  12. 


Imperial  Bit  and  8nap  Co.,  400  Wls.  St.,  Racine,  Wts. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  oared- 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure, 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  241. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Uslon  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


“FUMA 


M  J  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceeding  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

"•ar  “Puma  Carbon  BisulphldeV.X’X* 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR.  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


We  publish  a  little  booklet  A  A  ■  combine  so  ae  to  make  a  balanced 
which  tells  all  about  how  to  jk  KLfl  1 1  ration  of  the  silage  and  save  buy- 
build  silos.  How  best  to  grow  jLM  BV  [  J  ing  protein  in  the  form  of  Linseed 
crops.  Tells  what  to  grow  and  ■  ■  I  m  W0  meal,  etc.  The  book  is  free. 

WILLIAMS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  „ 


SILAGE 


U  WORLD’S  CHAMPION  4-YEAR-OLD  PACER 
■  ONLINE  2:04 


Online  2:04  is  owned  by  us  and  will  be  one  of  the  Sires  on  our  "International  Stock  Food  Farm.” 

He  is  the  greatest  Sire  of  Pacera  that  the  World  Has  Ever  Seen.  His  colts  are  large,  stylish  and  very  apeody. 


Wo  food  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD” every  day  to  onr  Five  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  etc.  “INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK  FOOD”  causes  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makes  them  Healthy  and  Vigorous.  Is 
used  and  strongly  endorsed  by  over  500,000  Farmers.  It  is  sold  on  a  Spot  Cash  Cuurantee  to  Refund  Your  Money  in  any 
case  of  failure,  by  over  30,000  Dealers.  It  will  make  you  extra  money  in  Growing  or  Fattening  Stock.  Owing  to  its 
blood  purifying  and  stimulating  tonic  effects  it  Cures  or  Prevents  Disease,  it  is  a  safe  vegetable  medicinal  preparation 
to  be  fed  in  small-sized  feeds  in  connection  with  the  regular  grain.  It  Fattens  Stock  in  30  to  GO  Days  less  time,  because 
it  aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation.  In  this  way  it  saves  a  large  amount  of  Grain.  The  use  of  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD”  only  costs  asr  3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.^Q  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuse  any  of  the  many  substitutes  or 
imitations.  It  always  pays  to  feed  the  best.  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  is  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm 
Papers.  II  was  included  iu  the  U.  fc>.  Government  exhibit  and  won  the  Highest  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  In  1000. 

A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

re-MAILT5I>  TO  EVERY  READER  OP  THIS  PAPER.  (jA 
This  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.  It  cost  us  $:iooo 

to  have  our  Artists  ami  Engravers  make  the  engravings.  It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that 
will  save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  Dives  description  and  history  of  the  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultrj 
The  Editor  of  tlds  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  finely  illustrated  Kook  for  reference. 
We  will  give  you  $14.00  worth  of  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  POOD”  if  Kook  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Us  a  Postal  Card  and  Answer  3  Questions  ; 

1st— Name  this  Paper.  2nd— How  much  stock  liavo  you?  3rd-  Did  you  ever  use  ‘‘INTERNATIONA I.  STOCK  FOOD" 
for  Horses  or  Cattle  or  Sheep  or  Hogs  or  Colts  or  Calves  or  I.ambs  or  Pigs  ? 

Answer  the  3  Questions  and  Write  at  Once  for  Hook. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOO  OO., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


Dealers  Sell  These  International  Stock  Food.  International  Worm  Powdep..  International  Gale  Cube, 

on  a  "Spot  Cash*'  International  Poultry  Food.  International  Colic  Cure.  International  Heave  Cure. 

Guarantee  International  Louse  Killer.  International  Harness  Soap.  Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil.  Etc. 


I  Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  In  the  World. 

|  Capital  Paid  In  $1.»»0,0()0.(M). 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

*  THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  RARER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homti. 

Established  1850. 


Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  (  Associates 
Mrs.  K.  T.  Boyle,  (  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  Jii.Ol, 
equal  to  iss.  (id.,  or  b1/^  marks,  or  1U!&  francs. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  29,  1902. 


We  are  informed  that  the  anti-oleo  hill  will  be 
called  up  in  the  Senate  as  soon  as  the  bill  for  the 
protection  of  the  President  is  disposed  of.  That’s 
right,  first  protect  the  President  and  then  protect  the 
cow.  The  cow  will  step  aside  for  the  occupants  of 
the  White  House — but  she  comes  next! 

* 

Mr.  Cox  hits  the  bull’s  eye  in  that  old  orchard  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  first  page,  when  he  says  that  if  “the 
man  behind  the  work  is  up-to-date”  there  is  fair 
chance  of  success.  It  looks  easy  to  some  people  to  fit 
up  an  old  apple  tree  and  make  it  shake  off  its  bad 
habits  and  bear  good  fruit,  but  it  isn’t  all  in  the  saw 
and  spray  pump  by  a  good  deal.  It  is  the  “man  be¬ 
hind  the  work”  who  makes  it  go — not  the  man  in 
front  of  the  w'ork — he  either  holds  it  back  or  is  run 
over. 

* 

Many  an  agricultural  writer  has  killed  his  opportu¬ 
nity  for  real  usefulness  by  trying  to  “boom”  himself 
or  his  own  business.  People  look  for  the  core  of  an 
article.  They  will  fight  shy  of  the  man  who  is  simply 
framing  words  around  “something  to  sell.”  Do  we 
mean  to  say  that  only  those  should  write  who  have 
nothing  worth  selling?  No,  because  those  who  are 
able  to  produce  salable  things  ought  to  be  the  best 
teachers  if  they  would  teach  and  not  attempt  to  trade 
at  the  same  time! 

* 


We  have  talked  cow  peas  for  several  years,  yet 
many  of  our  readers  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  the 
plant  looks  like.  The  picture  on  our  first  page  is  a 
good  likeness  of  a  genuine  friend  of  agriculture.  It 
is  all  there,  even  to  the  nodules  on  the  roots.  It  has 
been  said  that  these  nodules  are  well  named  because 
they  help  put  the  fertilizer  bill  to  sleep!  As  will  be 
seen,  the  plant  somewhat  resembles  a  bean  vine  in 
its  habit  of  growth,  yet  it  makes  a  much  longer  and 
heavier  vine.  As  we  have  often  stated,  the  cow  pea 
will  give  best  satisfaction  on  poor  land,  or  on  farms 
which  have  considerable  waste  laud  which  has  gone 
out  of  cultivation.  It  is  not  a  crop  for  rich  land,  but 
as  a  “90-day  clover,”  it  will  work  wonders  in  restor¬ 
ing  wornout  old  fields  to  fertility.  It  makes  a  re¬ 
markably  good  use  of  the  mineral  fertilizers — potasli 
and  phosphoric  acid.  It  may  be  called  a  whole  ferti¬ 
lizer  factory  for,  with  these  minerals  provided,  in  a 
naturally  poor  soil  it  will  obtain  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  and  thus  furnish  a  complete  fertilizer  for  subse¬ 
quent  crops. 

sic 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  granting  subsidies 
to  American  ships.  This  proposition  has  been  before 
Congress  in  one  form  or  another  for  many  years,  and 
its  chances  for  passage  in  the  House  are  said  to  be  by 
no  means  bright.  The  project  is,  of  course,  favored 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  shipping  trade,  and 
by  many  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  believe 
that  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  sure  to  be 
greatly  enlarged.  The  strongest  opposition  to  the 
measure  comes  from  farmers  and  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions.  The  chief  argument  to  be  made  against  the 
bill  is  that  it  carries  the  principle  of  class  legislation. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  its  direct  benefit  will  go  to  a  small 
class — ship  builders  and  traders  who  have  as  little 
need  of  Government  assistance  as  any  people  in  the 
country.  The  benefit,  if  any,  to  farmers  will  be  small 
and  indirect,  while  they  will  pay  their  full  share  of 
the  expenses.  Our  “statesmen”  sometimes  wonder 
wny  the  American  farmer  does  not  take  what  they 


are  pleased  to  call  a  “broad”  view  of  public  matters. 
The  farmer  begins  now  to  realize  that  many  acts  of 
legislation  since  the  Civil  War  have  been  so  very 
“broad”  that  they  have  squeezed  him  into  a  narrow 
corner.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  Ameri¬ 
can  society  that  the  farmer  is  forced  by  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  his  business  to  be  conservative  and  not  in¬ 
clined  to  move  too  fast. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  new  breed  of  sheep  to 
boom  we  refer  them  to  the  figures  given  on  page  237. 
Here  is  a  sheep  that  did  a  man’s  work,  which  at  the 
rate  of  10  cents  an  hour,  amounted  to  $35.95  in  the 
courseofa  year!  In  addition  the  sheep  gave  $3.10  worth 
of  wool,  besides  setting  an  example  of  industry  to 
every  man  on  the  place.  In  truth  we  doubt  whether  the 
average  hired  man  would  do  10  cents’  worth  of  work 
while  the  sheep  was  separating  the  cream.  He  would 
be  more  likely  to  stand  around  and  brag  about  his 
woolly  friend!  But  taking  the  figures  as  they  stand, 
what  is  to  prevent  some  smart  fellow  from  figuring 
about  as  follows:  “It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
one  sheep  has  earned  $35.95  in  one  year  on  a  tread 
power.  My  sheep  are  better  for  this  work  than  any 
other  breed.  Therefore,  if  a  farmer  will  keep  200 
sheep  he  can  easily  clear  $7,190  per  year!”  That  is 
nonsense,  you  will  say,  yet  it  is  no  worse  than  some 
of  the  stories  told  about  the  possibilities  of  new  seeds 
or  plants!  If  you  can  see  the  folly  of  the  above  propo¬ 
sition  and  then  invest  money  in  the  highly-colored 
“novelties”  you  certainly  have  no  business  to  whine 
when  Nature  pricks  the  windbag  of  the  introducer. 

* 

On  page  143  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  who  signed  him¬ 
self  “Happy  Farmer”  advocated  the  plan  of  growing 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  family  food  on  the  farm — 
thus  saving  butcher’s  and  grocer’s  bills.  Next  came 
“Jolly  Farmer,”  who,  though  a  fruit  grower,  went 
yet  further  and  advocated  Belgian  hares  to  shave, 
down  the  meat  bill.  Now  comes  a  bee  and  fruit  man 
on  page  22G,  who  takes  issue  with  the  others.  This 
man  is  a  specialist,  who  believes  that  by  carrying  all 
his  eggs  in  one  or  two  baskets  he  can  take  better  care 
of  the  eggs.  He  prefers  to  pay  cash  for  some  of  the 
things  which  other  farmers  try  to  produce  at  home. 
Our  friend’s  very  argument  shows  that  some  farmers 
are  bound  to  conduct  a  general-purpose  farm  and 
would  not  be  likely  to  succeed  with  a  special  crop. 
They  will  never  handle  a  large  amount  of  cash  during 
the  year,  and  if  they  can  turn  their  labor  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  various  home  supplies  that  would  mean 
cash  if  bought  they  are  wise  to  do  so.  The  farmer 
who  is  handling  a  crop  which  enables  him  to  turn 
his  labor  easily  into  cash  would  not  perhaps  be  wise 
to  try  to  raise  his  own  bread  and  meat,  for  the  money 
obtained  in  an  hour’s  work  with  berries  or  onions 
might  pay  for  10  hours’  work  with  wheat  or  corn.  On 
the  other  hand  the  reverse  may  be  true,  and  an  hour’s 
work  with  wheat  or  in  a  garden  may  produce  more 
food  than  10  hours’  work  with  potatoes  or  grass 
would  buy  for  cash. 

* 

There  is  much  to  gratify  National  prid?  in  the  new 
census  reports.  The  tremendous  aggregate  of  wealth 
and  power  indicated  by  the  enormous  footings  in 
every  department  of  American  energy  is  most  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  causes  many  to  lose  sight  of  some  less 
pleasant  features.  While  the  incomes  of  the  small 
capitalistic  class  have  increased  at  a  rate  never 
equalled  in  the  world’s  history,  those  of  the  immense 
majority  of  producers  have  gained  little  if  at  all,  and 
great  masses  of  laborers,  such  as  those  employed  in 
the  countless  manufacturing  industries  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  have  suffered  an  actual  diminution,  as  shown 
by  census  figures,  of  20  per  cent  of  their  previous  earn¬ 
ings.  This  is  in  the  face  of  an  average  increase  for 
the  last  three  years  of  40  per  cent  in  necessary  living 
expenses,  which  is  felt  by  everyone.  It  is  bad  enough 
when  an  income  is  fixed  and  limited  to  be  forced  to 
expend  $14  where  formerly  $10  would  be  sufficient, 
but  when  only  $8  is  earned  in  place  of  a  previous  $10 
the  reduction  is  cruelly  grinding.  In  some  industries 
there  have  been  slight  advances  in  the  rate  of  earn¬ 
ings,  but  in  very  few  instances  is  the  gain  equal  to 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  the  real  purchasing 
power  of  the  employed  masses,  constituting  the  most 
reliable  market  for  farm  products,  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  sadly  diminished.  The  one  favorable  aspect  of 
the  greatest  importance — while  it  lasts — is  the  very 
general  employment  of  labor,  often  enlarging  the  fam¬ 
ily  income,  though  the  individual  worker  may  get 
less,  actually  and  proportionally,  than  during  previous 
decades.  The  farmer  should  be  keenly  interested  in 
the  causes  of  conditions  tending  to  diminish  the  com¬ 
fort  and  prosperity  of  the  producing  classes,  of  which 
he  is  most  conspicuous  and  necessary  member,  and 
should  not  hesitate  to  advocate  reforms  looking  to¬ 
wards  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  products  of  toil 
when  he  becomes  convinced  of  their  advisability. 


Martin  A.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  in  a  recent  lecture  at  Cooper 
Union,  in  this  city,  said:  “No  service  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  undertakes  can  be  more  useful,  and  no  duty 
which  rests  upon  it  is  more  imperative,  than  to  se¬ 
cure  for  the  public  always  and  everywhere  equal 
treatment  by  every  railway  carrier.  When  to  the 
natural  advantages  of  capital  are  added  arbitrary  de¬ 
ductions  from  charges  commonly  imposed,  the  com¬ 
bination  is  powerful  enough  to  force  all  rivals  from 
the  field.  If  we  could  unearth  the  secret  of  these 
modern  trusts,  whose  quick-gotten  wealth  dwarfs  the 
riches  of  Solomon,  and  whose  impudent  exactions  put 
tyranny  to  shame,  we  should  find  the  explanation  of 
their  growth  in  the  methods  by  which  they  have 
evaded  the  common  burdens  of  transportation.  No 
body  of  men  can  acquire  $100,000,000  in  a  score  of 
years  without  grossly  defrauding  their  fellows  by  se¬ 
curing  rates  and  facilities  for  public  carriage  of  which 
others  are  deprived.  That  is  the  sleight-of-hand  by 
which  the  marvel  is  produced.  Deprived  of  special 
and  exclusive  rates — an  advantage  far  greater  and 
more  odious  than  exemption  from  taxation,  these 
trusts  would  be  shorn  of  their  advantages  and  di¬ 
vested  of  their  principal  danger.  I  think  it  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  no  aggregation  of  capitalists, 
no  combination  in  the  field  of  industry  can  be  of  seri¬ 
ous  or  at  least  of  permanent  peril,  if  rigidly  subjected 
to  the  rule  of  justice  and  equality  in  all  that  pertains 
to  public  transportation.” 

We  learn  that  agents  for  various  “moth  traps”  are 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  among  fruit  growers  in  some 
localities.  As  is  now  pretty  well  known,  these  traps 
are  made  on  the  principle  of  a  lamp,  surrounded  by 
an  arrangement  of  reflectors,  and  hung  over  a  shallow 
dish.  This  dish  contains  water  or  kerosene.  The  trap 
is  operated  at  night,  the  bright  light  attracting  cer¬ 
tain  insects  which  fly  to  it  and  fall  into  the  liquid. 
Farmers  are  told  that  these  traps  will  take  the  place 
of  spraying  outfits,  and  that  orchards  can  be  kept  free 
from  injurious  insects  without  the  use  of  poisons.  Of 
course  this  argument  is  an  attractive  one,  and  we  can 
well  understand  that  a  good  talker  may  be  able  to 
convince  some  farmers  that  the  scientific  men  do  not 
know  their  business  when  they  advocate  spraying. 
Sometimes  when  the  trap  is  set  at  night,  morning 
finds  the  dish  well  filled  with  dead  insects.  “I  told  you 
so,”  says  the  moth-trap  man,  “here  they  are  dead!” 
It  makes  little  difference  to  him  that  probably  90  per 
cent  of  the  insects  are  helpful  rather  than  injurious — 
friends  rather  than  foes — yet  it  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  fruit  grower.  We  do  not  recommend  the 
“moth  trap”  because  the  best  entomologists  declare 
that  it  does  not  catch  the  insects  that  do  us  most 
damage.  Some  of  our  worst  insect  foes  do  not  fly  at 
night,  and  hence  would  never  go  into  the  trap.  It  will 
without  doubt  catch  many  of  the  night  flyers,  but  we 
have  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  statement  that 
it  will  keep  our  orchards  free  from  the  Codling  moth! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

It’s  hard  to  corner  the  square  man. 

What  trass  for  shade?  Orchard  trass! 

To  try  to  milk  butter  fat  out  of  a  beef  will  fill  both  the 
pail  and  the  pocket  with  grief. 

Cow  pea  notes!  The  Whippoorwill,  the  Whippoorwill- 
will  whip  the  fat  fertilizer  bill. 

The  Civil  War  gave  old  farmers  good  prices,  yet  some 
of  them  did  not  succeed  in  hanging  to  a  share  of  the 
price. 

If  words  would  kill  anything  there  should  be  little  Oat 
smut  left  in  the  country  after  the  formaldehyde  bom¬ 
barding. 

What  have  our  scientific  men  done  at  hybridizing 
clovers?  There  is  a  useful  field  here  that  might  well  be 
cultivated. 

Oats  and  peas.  Sow  them  early.  Five  pecks  of  peas 
per  acre  on  the  bare  ground  or  on  the  rough  furrows  and 
worked  in  deep.  Then  the  oats  on  the  surface  worked  in 
shallow.  Canada  peas,  remember— not  cow  peas. 

During  the  past  Winter  the  ground  was  covered  with 
from  two  to  four  feet  of  snow  in  many  orchards  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York,  and  when  the  snow  went  off  this  Spring 
it  was  found  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  young  fruit 
trees  were  girdled  by  the  large  field  mice. 

The  plan  of  reseeding  a  wornout  pasture  is  a  tough 
one— tougher  because  it  is  a  vital  one  on  some  farms. 
There  is  not,  apparently,  much  use  trying  it  unless  the 
surface  of  the  soil  can  be  at  least  scratched  over.  Nature 
may  reseed  by  scattering  the  seed  on  the  surface,  but 
man  finds  it  a  harder  job. 

The  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society  held  a  Win¬ 
ter  meeting  at  Frankfort,  Benzie  Co.,  in  this  northern 
part  of  the  fruit  belt.  The  meeting  was  well  attended 
and  enthusiastic.  President  R.  M.  Kellogg  said  it  was 
the  strongest  meeting  they  had  ever  held.  The  members 
from  the  southern  and  central  part  of  the  State  were 
cordial  in  their  assurance  that  this  region  has  a  grand 
future  before  it  in  fruit  growing.  The  addresses  and 
answers  to  questions  were  very  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  and  the  discussions  animated. 
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FRUIT  AND  VARIETY  NOTES. 

THE  LUTIE  GRAPE. — The  Lutie  Is  a  remarkably  fine- 
looking  red  grape,  a  good  grower  and  prolific  bearer,  and 
unusually  free  from  rot.  It  will  not  suit  fastidious  buyers 
on  account  of  its  very  foxy  aroma,  but  some  people  like 
it  very  much.  I  have  not  fruited  Lucile.  Delaware  is 
our  best  red  grape  in  the  South.  w.  f.  massey. 

MICE  AND  TREES.— There  is  much  complaint  of  dam¬ 
age  done  by  mice  and  rabbits  to  young  trees.  Where 
only  part  of  the  bark  is  eaten  off  the  wound  may  be 
covered  with  grafting  wax  and  perhaps  recover.  Where 
the  tree  is  nearly  or  quite  girdled  it  can  only  be  saved  by 
‘"bridge-grafting.”  In  this  one  end  of  the  scion  is  in¬ 
serted  below  the  wound  and  the  scion  bent  over  so  as  to 
put  the  other  end  into  the  bark  above.  Comparatively 
few  trees  are  worth  this. 

ABUNDANCE  PLUM.— As  soon  as  the  blossoms  closed 
up  I  commenced  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
weakened  down  half.  I  sprayed  them  three  times,  10  days 
apart;  between  times  I  dusted  sulphur  among  the  trees 
with  bellows,  when  the  dew  was  on  in  the  morning.  My 
trees  broke  down  over  the  props,  when  my  neighbors’ 
plums  all  fell  off  from  the  stings  of  insects.  I  think  the 
sulphur  keeps  down  rot.  The  Abundance  plum  is  a  good 
one.  J.  t.  m.  l. 

Leech’s  Corners,  Pa. 

CURRANT  REPORTS. — I  have  only  fruited  the  Wilder 
and  Red  Cross  one  season,  and  that  not  a  full  crop.  1 
have  several  other  new  ones  not  yet  in  bearing.  So  far 
as  one  season's  trial  would  indicate,  my  preference  of  the 
two  mentioned  is  in  favor  of  the  Red  Cross,  yet  the  Wilder 
may  be  the  better  of  the  two.  Further  trial  would  per¬ 
haps  change  my  choice.  The  Red  Cross  holds  out  the 
size  of  the  berries  to  the  ends  of  the  bunches  far  better 
than  any  I  have  ever  seen;  this  alone  makes  them  much 
more  attractive  when  in  the  package,  while  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  equally  as  good  in  all  other  respects  as  the 
Wilder,  and  better  than  the  Fay.  levi  bell. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ONIONS  IN  HAY. — In  Ruralisms  for  March  1  I  see  that 
you  ask  for  information  as  to  the  hardiness  and  trial  of 
the  Egyptian  onion.  I  should  say  that  it  is  hardy  enough 
here  in  Massachusetts.  Some  one  tried  them  in  the 
gardens  of  a  small  mill  village  about  a  mile  up  the  river 
from  the  place  where  I  lived  15  years  ago.  In  the  Spring 
the  high  water  covered  the  gardens  and  brought  some  of 
the  bulbs  down  stream  and  left  them  on  the  bank  at  my 
place.  The  sandy  soil  of  the  river  bank  just  suited  them, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  had  spread  over  about  an  acre, 
and  in  some  places  there  were  more  onions  than  grass; 
as  they  ripened  the  bulbs  before  haying,  mowing  did  not 
thin  them  out  any.  The  Egyptian  onion  may  be  a  good 
thing  in  the  garden,  but  it  is  a  poor  thing  in  the  hay- 
field,  for  the  cows  always  objected  to  the  hay  that  came 
off  the  acre  where  the  onions  were.  a.  s.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

“NATURAL  SEEDS"  FOR  PEACH.— Reading  Mr. 
Black's  article  on  “Natural  Seeds"  on  page  123  leads  us 
to  add  a  few  lines.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Black  as  to  the 
advantages  of  natural  seed.  Our  experience  has  proven 
it  to  be  far  superior  to  the  Smock  pit  or  any  other  seed 
in  producing  healthy  seedlings.  Mr.  Black's  idea  of  ob¬ 
taining  buds  from  a  healthy  young  nursery  is  all  right 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  he  must  have  originally  obtained 
his  buds  from  bearing  trees.  We  consider  that  nursery¬ 
men  who  renew  their  budding  stock  every  four  or  five 
years  from  orchard  trees,  known  to  be  true  to  name,  will 
be  much  more  sure  to  avoid  mixtures  than  he  who  cuts 
from  the  nursery  row  year  after  year  for  an  indefinite 
period,  as  with  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
mistakes  will  inevitably  occur,  and  if  a  single  tree  gets 
in  the  row  that  is  other  than  the  variety  expected,  one 
is  liable  to  propagate  from  it  to  a  great  extent,  thus  in¬ 
juring  his  own  reputation  and  damaging  the  planter. 

New  York.  o.  G.  chase. 

TEXAS  PEACH  NOTES.— I  am  not  familiar  with  Con- 
nett.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  peach  has  fruit¬ 
ed  in  the  State.  Texas  has  many  seedlings  of  her  own, 
some  even  earlier  than  Sneed,  that  promise  well.  I  have 
under  trial  several  Mamie  Ross-EIberta  crosses;  two,  one 
white  and  one  yellow  freestone,  the  latter  as  large  as 
Elberta,  ripening  fully  10  days  earlier.  Early  Victor, 
originated  in  Texas,  is  claimed  to  ripen  at  least  a  week  In 
advance  of  Sneed.  My  trees  are  not  yet  in  bearing.  Sneed 
itself  is  a  poor  thing;  a  shy  bearer  and  quality  very  in¬ 
ferior.  Greensboro,  ripening  soon  after,  is  better  quality, 
bears  abundantly,  but  is  too  tender  to  ship  far.  Triumph 
is  yet  the  best  of  its  season  here  for  market,  but  must 
be  well  thinned  or  else  it  is  too  small.  Dewey  is  promising 
well,  from  all  I  can  hear  of  it.  Rot  is  much  easier  pre¬ 
vented  than  cured.  Any  variety  much  subject  to  it  should 
not  be  tolerated  in  orchard  because  of  the  infection  it 
spreads  to  others,  that  would  be  free  away  from  the 
rotten  company.  Hogs  in  orchards  will  materially  assist 
iu  preventing  rot  as  well  as  curculio.  j.  w.  s. 

Mexia,  Tex. 

THE  BEN  DAVIS.— Your  reply  to  question,  “Why  does 
The  R.  N.-Y.  gives  space  to  any  praise  of  the  Ben  Davis 
apple,”  page  198,  is  a  very  good  one.  But  I  would  like  to 
ask  your  correspondent  why  should  not  The  It.  N.-Y.  give 
space  to  such  praise?  No  one  claims  it  to  be  a  fine  apple 
ranking  with  the  best,  but  only  a  money-maker,  and  as 
such  it  has  a  place  in  the  world  which  is  being  filled  ac¬ 
ceptably.  Being  a  persistent  bearer  it  often  produces  fruit 
when  no  other  variety  does,  especially  in  neglected  or¬ 
chards.  With  us,  as  grown  on  our  heavy  clay  soil,  on  the 
hills  above  the  Ohio  River,  and  left  on  the  trees  until 
late  in  the  Fall,  the  quality  is  very  fair.  We  have  used 
bushels  of  them  in  our  home  this  Winter  and  enjoyed 
them,  too.  We  have  sold  them  to  private  families  for  the 
last  10  years,  always  telling  people  just  exactly  what  they 
were,  and  never  have  had  a  single  complaint,  but  I  can 
readily  believe  that  the  quality  would  be  very  poor  when 
grown  on  very  rich,  low  soil,  near  a  stream  of  water. 
However,  this  question  of  locality  changes  the  character¬ 
istics  of  any  apple.  I  have  eaten  Baldwins  grown  within 
two  miles  of  our  farm  which  could  not  be  recognized  by 
their  flavor,  or  rather  their  want  of  it,  while  Baldwin  is 
standard  here,  receiving  as  many  calls  as  all  other  kinds 


combined.  If  my  advice  were  asked  I  would  say  plant 
Bon  Davis  in  a  limited  way;  plant  on  the  highest  heaviest 
land  at  hand,  and  in  the  meantime  give  them  the  little 
credit  which  they  honestly  deserve.  c.  j.  w. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— The  steamer  Providence,  plying  between 
Vicksburg  and  Lake  Palmyra,  Miss.,  was  struck  by  a 
sudden  hurricane  early  in  the  morning  of  March  12.  The 
little  vessel  was  lifted  almost  entirely  out  of  the  water, 
her  upper  works  blown  away  and  the  hull  turned  bottom 
up  in  40  feet  of  water.  Most  of  the  crew  and  passengers 
were  asleep  at  the  time,  and  were  drowned  like  rats  in 
a  trap.  Only  nine  of  the  entire  boat’s  company  were 
saved,  21  persons  being  drowned.  The  property  loss  will 
amount  to  several  thousand  dollars.  The  storm  proved 
very  destructive  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  killing  seven 
persons  in  Copiah  and  Lincoln  counties.  .  .  .  March  14 
the  worst  blizzard  of  the  Winter  prevailed  in  Colorado, 
North  Dakota  and  the  Canadian  Northwest.  No  trains 
were  moved  on  several  roads  for  over  36  hours.  The  snow 
will  put  the  ground  in  excellent  condition  for  seeding. 

.  .  .  According  to  the  official  reports  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  service  there  were  22,263  cases  of  smallpox  in 
the  United  States  during  the  week  ending  March  17.  This 
is  an  unusually  large  number,  and  the  officials  are  some¬ 
what  concerned  about  it.  For  the  same  period  last  year 
only  9,406  cases  were  reported.  The  deaths  from  small¬ 
pox  during  the  same  week  have  been  661,  as  against  136 
for  the  same  week  of  last  year.  The  plague  has  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Marine  Hospital  service.  A  fatal  case 
was  reported  on  February  22  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  a  suburb 
of  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  first  case  of  this  disease 
that  has  occurred  In  the  United  States  outside  of  San 
Francisco.  Precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  and  there  is  no  apprehension  of  other 
oases  appearing.  .  .  .  Seven  members  of  the  life  sav¬ 
ing  crew  at  the  Monomoy  Station,  near  Chatham.  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  together  with  five  of  the  crew  of  the  stranded 
barge  Wardena,  were  drowned  March  17  by  the  capsizing 
of  the  life  boat  as  it  was  returning  to  the  shore  from 
the  wreck.  .  .  .  March  18  a  fire  on  the  river  front  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  opposite  New  York  City,  destroyed  one 
pier,  the  steamship  British  Queen,  and  several  lighters. 
Two  lives  were  lost,  and  the  estimated  damage  amounts 
to  $765,000.  .  .  .  The  St.  Louis  courts  have  decided  that 
the  city  is  not  responsible  for  damages  in  the  deaths  of 
the  13  children  who  died  from  tetanus  caused  by  the 
administering  of  antitoxin  procured  from  the  Board  of 
Health. 

CONGRESS.— The  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration 
has  agreed  to  report  favorably  the  Mitchell  bill  for  Chi¬ 
nese  exclusion.  .  .  .  The  hearings  on  pure  food  legisla¬ 
tion  continued  March  12  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Eliot  Grosvenor  being  heard  in  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  Distributers  of  Food 
Products,  and  George  A.  Shearer,  speaking  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers.  The  discussion 
was  chiefly  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  several  bills 
proposed.  Mr.  Grosvenor  favored  the  bill  of  Representa¬ 
tive  Corliss  providing  for  a  National  food  commission. 
He  argued  against  giving  autocratic  power  to  officials, 
and  also  as  to  the  desirability  of  trusting  to  some  extent 
on  the  intelligence  of  buyers  and  the  usual  laws  of  com¬ 
petition  and  trade.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  government  has 
presented  to  the  United  States  Minister  at  Peking,  Mr. 
Conger,  a  strong  memorial  against  the  reenactment  of 
the  Chinese  exclusion  law  by  the  United  States.  The 
Chinese  government  particularly  objects  to  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  from  the  islands  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines, 
representing  that  the  Chinese  have  acquired  extensive 
commercial  interests  there  and  are  closely  connected 
with  the  islands  by  family  ties,  so  that  repression  of 
free  intercourse  would  result  in  peculiar  hardships.  .  . 

.  .  The  Ship  Subsidy  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
March  17.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  over  its  passage, 
and  six  Republican  Senators  voted  against  it.  It  has  yet 
to  be  presented  in  the  House. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  court-martial  appointed  to  try 
Major  Waller,  of  the  Marines,  on  the  charge  of  executing 
Philippine  natives  without  trial,  has  sustained  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  defendant’s  counsel  that  the  army  lacked 
jurisdiction  in  the  case,  as  the  accused  is  no  longer  con¬ 
nected  with  that  branch  of  the  service. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  As¬ 
sociation  met  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11.  A  good 
live  stock  show  was  held  in  connection  with  it.  The  con¬ 
vention  will  meet  in  El  Paso  next  year.  The  Association 
has  1,280  members,  representing  over  3,000,000  stock. 

A  convention  will  be  held  at  Charlottesville,  Va„  by  the 
National  Good  Roads  Association  and  the  Jefferson  Me¬ 
morial  Association,  April  2-4.  A  memorial  road  is  to  be 
constructed  to  the  home  and  tomb  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
at  Monticello.  A  number  of  prominent  men  will  be  pres¬ 
ent.  including  Secretary  Wilson,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  and 
the  Governor  of  Virginia. 


THE  TOMATO  GROWER  AND  THE  CANNER. 

C.  E.  Chapman,  who  was  engaged  in  institute  work  in 
Maryland  during  February,  reports  that  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  friction  between  the  growers  and  canners  of 
tomatoes  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  canners  fixed  on  $1 
per  ton  as  the  contract  price,  and  the  farmers,  as  a  rule, 
refused  to  sign,  asking  $10  and  prompter  payment.  The 
great  failure  in  this  crop  last  season  raised  the  price  of 
tomatoes  so  high  that  many  farmers  had  hard  work  to 
raise  enough  principle  with  the  crop,  to  compel  them  to 
deliver  according  to  contract,  and  many  violated  it  and 
sold  to  canners  in  Baltimore.  The  price  of  canned  goods 
is  very  much  higher  now.  and  the  farmers  feel  that  they 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  rise,  that  they  take  all  the 
risk,  claiming  that  the  canner  sells  his  goods  ahead  and 
knows  what  he  will  get  for  the  tomatoes  before  he  con¬ 
tracts,  and  that  he  holds  back  the  pay  till  the  money 
comes  in  from  the  sales.  They  also  claim  they  cannot 
afford  to  grow  them  for  the  $6  usually  paid.  The  canners 
claim  that  they  are  not  able  to  sell  ahead  or  take  orders 
at  the  price  which  $10  tomatoes  demand;  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  the  price  of  canned  goods  remaining  ab¬ 


normally  high,  and  that  the  farmers  can  grow  tomatoes 
at  a  good  profit.  The  farmer  has  to  take  risks  of  bad 
weather,  poor  yields,  rot  and  a  rapid  maturing  of  the 
crop  which  floods  the  factory  so  they  cannot  receive  thorn 
properly;  also,  if  he  does  not  contract,  of  a  big  yield, and 
a  low  price,  but  all  these  things  leave  him,  if  they  come, 
pay  for  the  labor  and  his  land  for  use  another  year: 
while  a  canner  may  under  equal  conditions  lose  every 
cent,  he  is  worth.  Speaking  of  the  cost  of  growing  one 
canner  said:  “I  hire  many  acres  grown,  and  I  make  the 
cost  as  follows:  Plowing  one  aero,  $1.50;  dragging  and 
marking,  75  cents;  3,000  plants  at  50  cents,  $1.50;  setting 
and  resetting,  by  hand,  75  cents;  cultivating  four  times, 
$1.20;  picking  and  marketing.  $6;  fertilizer,  $1.80;  applying, 
50  cents;  total,  $14.  Returns,  four  tons  at  $7.  $28;  profit,  $14. 
One  hundred  per  cent  profit  seems  like  a  good  return.” 

The  growers  figure  about  as  follows:  Plowing,  $2;  drag¬ 
ging  and  marking,  $1.50;  3,000  plants  at  $15,  $45;  setting,  $2; 
eultivating,  $3;  10  tons  marketing  at  $1.50,  $15;  fertilizer, 
$25;  applying  it.  $1.50;  total.  $80.  Receipts,  10  tons  at  $7. 
$70;  loss,  $10.  A  careful  study  of  these  tables  shows  that 
care  in  producing  good  plants  and  the  liberal  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  increases  the  yield  wonderfully,  but  makes  less 
profit.  The  way  they  get  out  of  it  is  to  sell  the  early 
fruit  for  table  use.  receiving  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton.  “I 
think  equally  good  plants  could  be  grown  for  half  the 
price  charged;  that  one-half  or  nearly  all  of  the  fertilizer 
could  be  dispensed  with,  if  a  good  crop  of  cow  peas  was 
grown  after  the  tomatoes  instead  of  leaving  the  field 
bare,  and  that  two  horses  with  a  northern  plow  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  plowing  in  a  soil  so  easily  worked.  If 
a  New  York  State  man  can  make  money  growing  toma¬ 
toes  in  his  stone  piles  at  $6  per  ton.  these  people  ought 
to  be  highly  prosperous  in  their  sand  at  $7.” 


APPLE  HUNGER.— Apples  are  selling  in  the  large 
stores  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  at  from  50  to  75  cents 
per  dozen.  This  is  particularly  satisfactory  to  all  lovers 
of  this  king  of  fruits.  When  they  reach  such  a  com¬ 
mendable  altitudinous  price  everybody  wants  them,  of 
course.  This  is  the  time  to  talk  boxes  and  small  neat 
oacknges  of  choice  selected  fruit.  When  apples  brought 
$4  per  barrel  in  local  markets  last  Fall,  everyone  knew 
we  would  be  apple-hungry  before  Spring.  J.  y.  p. 

RIJN  TO  VTNES. — To  the  Hope  Farmer  with  his  potato 
failure  last  year  I  have  a  little  story  to  tell.  A  friend  of 
mine  living  in  Cherry  County,  Neb.,  rented  a  small  piece 
of  ground  in  a  draw  to  raise  potatoes:  the  land  could  be 
irrigated,  so  he  had  to  pay  a  good  rental.  The  potatoes 
grew  nicely  at  first,  but.  there  came  a  dry  spell  and  the 
water  was  turned  on  and  left  on.  The  tops  grew  nearly 
as  high  as  a  man's  head,  and  were  the  admiration  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  that  sparsely-settled  country.  "You 
will  have  potatoes  big  as  a  cartwheel,”  was  a  favorite  re¬ 
mark,  but  at  digging  time  a  very  few  tubers  of  very  poor 
quality  were  the  result.  w.  e.  g. 

Norfolk.  Neb. 

SEED  CORN  AND  FERTILIZERS.— The  last  two 
years  T  have  used  only  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
250  of  dissolved  S.  C.  rock,  and  bought  my  seed  corn  of 
an  honest  firm  in  Ohio,  and  more  than  doubled  my  crop 
as  against  planting  my  own  seed  and  no  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  I  think  that  pays,  and  is  no  exaggeration;  T  have 
under-estimated  if  anything.  I  believe  many  farmers 
plant  their  corn  too  close,  and  too  much  in  a  hill  for  best 
results.  On  sandy  land  corn  grows  too  much  to  stalks, 
and  on  heavy  land  or  clay  smaller  stalks  and  more  to 
ears.  Will  some  one  explain  the  reason?  I  am  going  to 
plant  Huron  or  some  other  yellow  dent  four  feet  each 
way,  three  stalks  to  the  hill.  p.  w.  j. 

Michigan. 

ABANDONED  FARMS.— Twenty  or  more  years  ago  the 
responses  of  a  number  of  intelligent  persons.  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  John  D.  Long  and  others,  to  the  question,  “What 
is  to  be  the  future  of  our  neglected  country  towns  in 
Massachusetts?”  were  published  in  one  of  the  monthlies. 
Mr.  Long  predicted  that  more  and  more,  as  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  our  English  ancestors  became  intelligent  and 
financially  able,  they  would  seek  and  make  their  homes 
in  the  country.  Especially  has  this  prediction  proved 
true,  since  steam  and  electric  cars.  Merchants  doing 
business  in  Boston  and  the  score  of  other  cities  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  are  enabled  to  have  their  homes  10,  25  and  50 
miles  distant  from  their  places  of  business.  Thousands 
of  the  unoccupied  farms  for  20  years  back  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  improved  for  Summer  homes  of  those  who 
spend  the  other  months  in  the  cities.  n.  t.  a. 

“OUT  THERE  IN  KANSAS.” — I  was  interested  in  an 
item  regarding  a  “central  Kansas  town”  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  February  15.  Does  it  refer  to  Salina?  If  not,  it  ex¬ 
actly  fits  our  beautiful  little  city.  Salina  is  to-day  a 
handsome  and  busy  little  city  of  about  8,000  population, 
with  great  long  avenues  of  shade  trees  and  yards  filled 
with  trees  and  shrubbery,  until  it  is  really  overdone  in 
places  where  the  shade  is  becoming  too  dense.  From 
the  surrounding  country,  even  from  the  hilltops,  little  is 
visible  of  Salina  but  the  church  spires,  and  this  is  largely 
due  to  one  Ambrose  Beebe,  who  for  years  was  the  “tree 
planter”  of  Salina.  I  have  also  been  much  interested  in 
Mr.  Norton’s  articles  telling  how  Kansas  farmers  live  in 
the  natural  gas  belt.  As  I  have  relatives  in  the  East 
and  have  visited  there  I  know  what  strange  and  absurd 
ideas  prevail  of  our  State,  so  I  imagine  these  articles 
must  have  been  an  eye-opener  to  many.  a.  w.  j. 

Salina,  Kan. 

NORTHWEST  NEW  JERSEY.— The  milk  interest  in 
the  northwestern  portion  of  New  Jersey  is  rather  com¬ 
plex.  It  is  getting  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
renters  and  those  working  on  shares.  Those  owning  their 
farms  are  producing  apparently  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  milk.  For  the  last  year  the  price  obtained  for 
milk  has  been  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  production. 
Whatever  profits  have  been  made  have  been  in  increased 
fertility  of  the  land.  Milch  cows  as  selling  at  present  are 
bringing  fairly  good  prices.  There  are  many  being  sold, 
auctions  being  very  common,  and  there  will  be  great 
changes  in  the  farming  communities  this  Spring.  For 
the  past  month  the  weather  has  been  the  worst  in  12 
years.  The  late  storms  have  retarded  farming  opera¬ 
tions;  the  land  is  very  wet,  and  planting  will  be  late. 
The  damage  from  l  lie  recent  freshets  has  been  great. 
Peaches  are  being  little  planted,  as  the  orchards  after 
about  four  years  from  planting  bear  one  crop  and  then 
die  or  become  worthless.  The  production  of  eggs  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly,  and  a  home  market  is  found  for  them. 
New  Jersey.  j.  b.  Rogers. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 

From  Day  to  Day 

A  H  TGIENiC  HOME. 


My  wife  and  1  are  trying  hard 
To  live  on  healthful  diet; 

We  read  the  food  chart  by  the  yard, 

And  run  our  kitchen  by  it; 

We’ve  banished  from  our  bills  of  fare 
All  that  such  guides  condemn; 

True  hygiene  is  all  our  care, 

As  planned  and  taught  by  them. 

For  breakfast  coffee  is  tabooed, 

Hot  cakes  and  eggs  forbidden, 

And  milk,  since  it  is  oft  imbued 
With  germs  profuse,  though  hidden. 
Bread  is  unwholesome,  so  is  steak; 

Submissive  to  our  lot, 

Oatmeal  and  barley  meal  we  take, 

And  drink  boiled  water  hot. 

For  dinner  soup  will  never  do. 

And  oysters  typhoid  nourish; 

Salads,  entries  and  ices,  too, 

Are  mere  dyspeptic  flourish; 

Potatoes  (by  the  last  advice) 

Are  poisonous,  we’re  told; 

We  eat  raw'  meat,  chopped  fine  with  rice, 
And  drink  boiled  water  cold. 

For  supper— some  professors  teach 
’Tis  best  to  go  without  it, 

But  since  discretion’s  left  to  each, 

We  take  our  choice  about  it; 

On  chicken,  waffles,  tea  and  cake 
We  are  forbid  to  feed; 

But  gluten  wafers,  cocoa  (weak) 

And  prunes,  are  all  wre  need. 

It  grieves  us  much  our  friends  to  view 
So  reckless  In  their  diet; 

Our  wholesome  menu  we  pursue 
And  beg  of  them  to  try  it; 

But  appetite’s  ungodly  sway 
Their  nature  so  enthralls, 

We  cannot  get  a  guest  to  stay 
Within  our  healthful  walls. 

Tit-Bits. 

• 

A  SMALL  boy  who  was  writing  an  essay 
on  parents  makes  the  following  wise  re¬ 
marks:  “Parents  are  things  which  boys 
have  to  look  after  them.  Most  girls  also 
have  parents.  Parents  consist  of  pas 
and  mas.  Pas  talk  a  good  deal  about 
what  they  are  going  to  do,  but  mostly 
it’s  the  mas  that  make  you  mind.” 

* 

Those  Gibson  waists,  which,  with 
their  wide  box  pleats,  give  a  broad  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  shoulders,  are  deceiving  in 
one  respect;  they  accentuate  the  meager 
proportions  of  a  thin  or  angular  figure, 
and  in  such  case  are  not  at  all  becom¬ 
ing.  Gathered  or  pleated  waists  which 
allow  fullness  below  the  shoulders  are 
very  charitable  to  the  angular  woman, 
but  the  Gibson  waist  is  less  kindly  in 
this  respect,  especially  if  drawn  down 
too  tightly,  without  blousing.  In  wash¬ 
ing  materials  the  Gibson  style  is  only 
made  of  the  heavier  goods,  piqud,  cham- 
bray,  canvas,  or  mercerized  cheviot. 
Some  handsome  plaid  ginghams  were 
seen  of  this  style,  trimmed  only  with  a 
double  row  of  round  pearl  buttons  down 
the  front.  The  fine  white  blouses  shown 
so  far  are  more  elaborate  than  ever; 
they  button  down  the  back,  the  front 
being  a  mass  of  fine  tucks  and  insertion. 
Many  of  them  are  made  with  elbow 
sleeves. 

* 

When  a  child  carries  out  her  reason¬ 
ing  to  a  logical  conclusion,  she  is  likely 
to  gain  some  unusual  impressions.  The 
New  York  Sun  tells  of  a  peaceful  do¬ 
mestic  scene  where  the  teakettle  sang 
softly  on  the  fire  and  mother  sat  under 
the  lamplight  at  the  cosy  round  table 
reading.  It  was  almost  bedtime  for 
Emily,  who  with  elbows  on  knees  sat 
quietly  gazing  at  the  pet  canary  asleep 
on  his  perch.  “Mother,”  said  Emily 
softly,  “angels  have  wings,  haven’t 
they?”  The  mother  looked  up  from  her 
reading  and  answered  smilingly,  “Yes, 
dear.”  “Do  you  think,  mother,  that 
when  I  die  I  will  go  to  heaven  and  be 
an  angel?”  The  mother  was  pleased 
that  her  child,  whose  only  thoughts 
heretofore  at  bedtime  had  been  upon 
the  next  day’s  pleasure,  should  now  be 
turning  to  serious  things.  “If  you  are 
good,  you  will,  dear,”  replied  the  moth¬ 


er.  “Are  you  sure,  mother?”  “Yes,  dear, 
I  am  sure.”  “Then,”  said  Emily,  in  a 
satisfied  tone,  “I  am  glad,  for  I  always 
wanted  to  know  how  it  felt  to  put  your 
head  under  your  wing  as  Dicky  does!” 
* 

A  reader  living  in  a  district  where 
fresh  fish  is  not  readily  procured  says 


4059.  Woman’s  Wrapper, 

32  to  42  Bust. 

she  would  like  to  make  more  use  of  salt 
mackerel,  if  she  could  prepare  it  palat¬ 
ably,  but  it  is  usually  hard  and  intensely 
salt  There  may  be  two  reasons  for 
this;  the  quality  of  the  mackerel  and 
the  way  it  is  cooked.  A  good  grade  of 
this  fish  should  be  plump,  but  not  hard 
in  flesh,  and  should  lose  its  intense 
saltiness  after  proper  soaking.  Where 
sufficient  use  is  made  of  the  fish  to  war¬ 
rant  the  purchase,  it  is  always  prefer¬ 
able  to  buy  mackerel  by  the  kit,  rather 
than  in  smaller  quantities.  The  fish 
should  be  soaked  for  12  hours  or  more, 
being  placed  in  the  vessel  skin  side  up, 
and  the  water  should  be  changed  several 
times.  After  this  soaking  the  fish  is 
excellent  broiled,  and  then  served  with 
butter,  pepper  and  a  dash  of  lemon  juice. 
We  prefer  it,  however,  boiled  and  served 
with  cream  sauce.  Simmer  it  for  15  or 
20  minutes,  adding  to  the  water  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  one  bay  leaf,  a  slice 
of  onion  and  a  sprig  of  parsley.  When 
tender,  place  on  a  hot  dish  and  pour 
cream  sauce  over  it.  Creamed  mackerel 
is  freshened  as  above,  then  put  in  a 
shallow  stewpan  and  simmered  in  milk. 
When  tender,  the  fish  is  removed,  the 
milk  thickened  with  flour  and  butter, 
chopped  parsley  added,  and  this  sauce 
is  poured  over  the  fish. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  wrapper  shown  is  a  very  simple 
but  satisfactory  model.  It  is  cut  with  a 
fitted  back  and  loose  front,  that  can  be 
Arranged  over  the  fitted  lining  or  at¬ 
tached  to  the  edge  of  the  yoke  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  yoke  is  pointed  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  smooth  fit  across  the  shoulders 
without  detracting  from  the  comfort  of 
the  gown.  The  sleeves  are  in  bishop 
style  with  deep  cuffs  pointed  at  the  up¬ 
per  edge,  and  at  the  neck  is  a  standing 
collar.  The  skirt  portion  is  cut  to  flare 
freely  at  the  feet,  and  finished  with  a 
graduated  circular  flounce,  seamed  to 
the  lower  edge.  To  cut  this  wrapper  for 
a  woman  of  medium  size,  11  yards  of 
material  27  inches  wide,  10  yards  32 
inches  wide,  or  8%  yards  44  inches  wide 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  4059 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  seven -gored  skirt  possesses  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  that  are  unknown  to 
any  other  sort.  It  can  be  cut  from  nar¬ 
row  material  without"”  piecing.  Its 
many  vertical  lines  give  a  slender^  effect 
to  the  figure  and  tend  to  reduce  appar¬ 
ent  size.  The  original  is  made  of  iron 
canvas  in  Napoleon  blue  and  is  trim¬ 
med  with  bias  folds,  headed  with  black 
and  white  braid,  the  seams  stitched  with 
silk,  but  all  dress  and  skirt  materials 
are  appropriate.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven 
gores  that  are  curved  to  fit  the  figure 
at  the  upper  portion,  and  to  produce 
the  fashionable  flare  at  the  lower  por¬ 
tion.  The  fullness  at  the  back  is  laid 
in  flat  inverted  pleats,  and  the  front  can 


4069  Seven-gored  Flare  Skirt. 
22  to  34  Waist. 


be  shaped  for  the  dip  or  round  waist,  as 
preferred.  To  cut  this  skirt  in  the  me¬ 
dium  size  8%  yards  of  material  21  inches 
wide,  8%  yards  27  inches  wide,  6% 
yards  32  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4069  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28,  30,  32  and  34-inch  waist  mea¬ 
sure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


She  who  blushes  for  doing  what  she 
ought  will  soon  cease  to  blush  for  doing 
what  she  ought  not. — Cato. 


Royal 

Baking  Powder 

Saves  Health 

and 

Saves  Money. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


A  Disabled  Man  i; 


Is  certainly  not  In  It,  an4 


::  Sprains  and  Bruises 


o 

o 


disable,  but  this  la  where 


St.JacobsOil 


o 

o 


o 

0 


comes  In  for  a  prompt,  sure  cure. 


It  Conquers  Pain 

Price,  25c.  and  Sle. 


SOLD  BT  ALL  DBALBRS  IN  lfKDIOINB. 


A  Model  Dairy 

Every  corner  of  the  dairy  can  be  neat 
and  clean  with  little  expense  and  almost 
no  labor. 

Same  of  the  milk  pails,  milk  pans,  111  ilk- 
jars,  milk  bottles,  butter  tubs,  butter 

jars.  Everything  that 

Banner  Lye 

touches  it  cleans  and  makes  safe  from 
contamination  of  every  sort. 

Soap  Making 

One  cun  of  Banner  Lye 
(costing  a  few  cents)  will 
make  ten  pounds  of  good, 
pure,  hard  soap  In  ten 
minutes,  without  boiling, 
without  waste,  without 
large  vessels  and  with  al¬ 
most  no  trouble  at  all 
Easy  di  rections  on  every  can 

Sold  by  grocers  and 
druggists  every¬ 
where.  Jf  your  dealer 
doesn’t  sell  it,  send  us 
his  name  and  address, 
and  we  will  see  that 
you  get  it. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works, 
Philadelphia,  U.  S  A. 


Worth  $1.25 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER 
.  made  to  introduce  our 
fgoods.  Satisfaction  guar- 
.  wanteed,  or  money  ref  unded 

20  Pkts.  Seeds 

1  Pkt.  Washington  Weeping  Palm.  . 

'lPkt.  Alrssum,  Little  Gem,  mixed. 

1  Pkt.  Mary  Semple  Asters,  4  colors. 

1  Pkt.  Rambler  Roses,  3  colors,  mixed. 

1  Pkt.  Phlox  Drum  mood  ii.  1  Pkt.  Umbrella  Plant 
V Kt.Bonquct  Chrysanthemum.  1  Pkt.  Diamond  Flower. 

1  Pkt.  I  ansies,  10  col's  mixed.  1  Pkt.  Giau  t  Verbena,  mxd. 


Petunia  Hybrid  mixd. 
Japan  Morning  Glory. 
Poppy — New  Shirley. 
Heliotrope  mixed. 
Double  Chinese  Pink. 


California  Sweet  Peas. 

11  Lovely  Butterfly  Flower. 

“  Forget-me-not  Victoria 

“  California  Golden  Bells. 

,l  Carnation  Marguerite. 

23  BULBS 

1  New  Spotted  Calla,  1  Beautiful  Begonia,  1  Double 
Pearl  Tuberose.  «  Butterfly  and  2  Hybrid  Gladiolus, 

8  Fine  Mixed  Oxalis,  2  Rainbow  Lilies'.  2  Scarlet  Free- 
■•a*,  8  Climbing  Sweet  Mignonette  Vines,  2  Splendid 
New  Canna  Lilies— 1  crimson,  1  golden. 

A  Return  Check  Cood  for  25  Cents 

on  HrstS1.00  order;  also  our  New  Floral  Guide, 
pagr<*«.  All  the  above  sent  postpaid  foronly30c. 

If  you  sell  two  collections  and  send  us  GO  eent»> 
with  name  and  address  of  each  purchaser ,  we  will 
send  you,  FREE,  another  complete  collection  as 
your  commission.  Also  onr 


$100  Cash  Prize  Offer. 

™r.  THE  CONARD*  JONES  CO.  . 

Roue  and  Flower  Growers,  Box  *  West  Grove,  Pa.  (yf 


Write 

to-day 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  line  flavor. 
Cleanest,  cheapest ;  free  from  insects.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  KRA18ER  BliO.,  Milton.  Pa. 


In  a  Glass 
Ca.se. 

The  light  fancy  ru¬ 
ral  mail  box  would 
last  for  a  long  time 
but  rain  and  shine 
with  frost  and  snow 
soon  tell  the  story,  and  then 
its  only  claim  to  having  been 
a  good  box,  is  that  it  died 


young.  Our  box  is  “pretty  tough  ” 

hencelong  lived.  As  for  beauly,  why  "hand¬ 
some  is  what  handsome  does.”  Write  for  the 
why  and  wherefore. 


Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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A  Trek  to  the  South. 

Part  VIII. 

One  night,  as  we  were  nearing  Staun¬ 
ton,  it  was  so  lovely,  and  we  were  on 
such  a  good  road  that  we  decided  to 
drive  until  late,  instead  of  making  our 
camp  early,  as  we  usually  did.  We  had 
a  beautiful  ride,  passing  through  ham¬ 
lets  and  farming  lands  where  they  were 
getting  in  grain  by  moonlight  At  last 
we  reached  a  small  stream.  Fred  went 
off  along  the  bank  to  find  a  camping 
place  and  I  soon  lost  sight  of  him  and 
sat  there  alone  and  watched  and  waited. 
By  and  by  I  heard  a  splash  in  the 
water  and  then  silence  again.  I  called, 
“Fred,  Fred,  Fred!”  just  as  if  he  could 
have  answered  if  he  was  drowned.  Final¬ 
ly  I  got  out  and  went  to  the  bank.  It 
was  very  high  and  the  water  looked 
dark  and  deep.  I  called  again.  Finally 
he  answered  from  away  up  the  road,  and 
when  he  came  in  sight  if  ever  I  was  glad 
to  see  anyone  it  was  him.  This  hap¬ 
pened  after  11  o’clock  at  night  and  in  a 
very  lpnely  spot.  Though  our  ride  and 
our  camp  were  fine — strange  as  it  may 
seem — moonlight  drives  lost  their  fasci¬ 
nation  for  me.  I  was  frightened  through 
and  through. 

We  have  passed  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley  now  and  have  seen  part  of  its  best 
and  part  of  its  poorest  land.  To  me 
it  has  been  a  grand  sight.  As  we  left 
it  and  turned  easterly  to  cross  the  Blue 
Ridge  we  wound  up  and  up  and  up.  The 
air  was  lovely,  and  the  view  fine;  it  did 
not  seem  far  to  Lexington,  and  passing 
through  it  we  drove  quickly  to  our  great 
treat,  the  Natural  Bridge.  It  was  beauti¬ 
ful  sunshine  when  we  reached  there,  and 
we  left  Kin  in  charge  of  the  horses  and 
walked  and  admired  it  from  different 
points.  We  have  not,  either  of  us,  in  all 
our  lives  met  anything  so  beautiful.  The 
sky,  the  foliage,  the  wonderful  grace  and 
strength  of  it  all  are  quite  beyond  de¬ 
scription.  I  told  Fred  that  I  would  have 
liked  to  stay  there  a  week  and  a  man 
who  had  lived  there  all  his  life  told  us 
that  every  time  he  went  that  way  he 
turned  aside  to  look  at  it,  and  always 
found  some  new  beauty.  Our  road  took 
us  right  over  the  top  of  it,  and  we  were 
then  on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  our  route 
was  south  to  Buchanan  and  then  for  the 
Peaks  of  Otter!  That  day  we  were 
caught  in  a  hard  rain  and  drove  into  a 
barn  for  shelter.  The  people  who  own¬ 
ed  the  place  were  very  polite  and  invited 
us  to  stay  and  take  dinner  with  them, 
and  if  you  could  have  seen  me  eating 
hot  biscuits  while  a  darkey  kept  the  flies 
off  me,  you  would  know  that  I  was 
south  for  sure. 

That  night,  while  Fred  took  care  of 
the  horses  and  I  was  getting  supper,  I 
heard  a  funny  little  song  in  the  tree 
near  me.  I  looked  up  and  there  was 
a  little  bird,  and  it  kept  saying  what 
seemed  to  me:  “I’m  sick  of  you!”  It 
kept  it  up,  and  when  Fred  came  I  told 
him  what  I  thought  it  said.  After  a 
while  Fred  looked  up  at  the  bird  and 
said,  “Well,  I’m  sick  of  you!”  We  found 
afterwards  that  it  was  the  mocking  bird! 

Next  day  we  reached  Buchanan  and 
then  we  took  the  trip  of  our  lives.  Wo 
climbed  and  climbed  and  climbed,  and 
when  I  looked  on  every  side  it  was  won¬ 
derful.  We  were  right  up  among  the 
mountain  tops,  and  they  were  grand. 
We  could  look  down  hundreds  of  feet. 
After  a  while  we  turned  into  the  road 
leading  to  the  Peaks  of  Otter;  the  very 
worst  one,  everybody  says,  in  all  Vir¬ 
ginia.  We  did  not  pass  a  team;  but 
finally,  three  men  in  a  lumber  wagon 
overtook  us,  and  Fred,  in  asking  them 
about' the  way,  remarked  that  he  had 
never  been  there  before.  The  man 
looked  at  Fred  a  minute  and  then  said: 
“Well,  I  guess  you  never  want  to  again, 
do  you?”  They  went  with  us  a  long 
way  before  they  could  pass  our  carriage. 
We  had  to  cross  streams,  and  at  every 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv , 


one  I  thought  something  would  break. 
We  expected  to  reach  a  hotel  before 
dark,  but  went  on  and  on,  and  no  sign 
of  one,  or  of  our  reaching  the  top.  We 
saw  distant  houses,  built  on  the  steep 
hillsides,  and  I  told  Fred  I  did  not  see 
how  they  stuck  on.  We  went  up,  up; 
then  wound  around  and  down,  down. 
Sometimes  the  road  was  so  narrow  that 
much  slipping  from  the  horses  would 
have  sent  us  down  the  mountain  side. 
Finally,  at  six  o’clock  we  came  to  a 
darky’s  cabin.  It  was  on  the  moun¬ 
tainside.  When  I  found  it  was  two 
miles  to  the  next  place  I  wanted  to  stop 
all  night  right  there  in  the  road,  but 
Fred  was  afraid  of  a  smashup,  if  a  team 
came  to  pass  in  the  darK.  I  told  him 
that  in  all  the  afternoon  we  only  met 
one  team.  But  on  we  went,  and  it  grew 
dusk,  then  dark,  and  then  the  stars  came 
out.  Finally  we  saw  a  house  and  I  don’t 
think  in  all  my  life  anything  was  more 
welcome.  The  place  was  vacant  and  we 
drove  up  out  of  the  road  and  by  the 
gate.  While  Fred  attended  to  his  work 
I  got  a  good,  hot  supper  and  fixed  things 
for  the  night,  and  then  I  stood  and 
watched  the  moon  rise  between  those 
two  tall  peaks.  It  was  lovely,  and  after¬ 
wards  I  watched  it  with  Fred. 

The  next  day  we  still  had  bad  roads, 
and  after  going  a  few  miles  we  came  to 
the  one  heading  up  direct  to  the  Peak. 
We  did  not  take  it,  for  it  required  over 
a  day  to  go  to  the  top  of  it  and  return 
to  civilization;  but  we  felt  we  had  seen 
in  Virginia  all  the  things  we  cared  for 
most — Winchester,  nie  Pike  road,  the 
Natural  Bridge,  and  the  Peaks  of  Otter. 
We  took  as  direct  a  route  as  we  could, 
down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain 
to  Lynchburg  and  passed  through  pine 
woods — some  beautiful  spots.  The  roads 
grew  better,  and  towards  night  we 
reached  a  lovely  camp  in  the  woods  with 
a  darky’s  cabin  near.  It  was  a  lonely 
place,  and  Kin  growled  viciously  at 
everyone.  I  am  not  afraid  of  sleeping 
anywhere  now,  and  Fred  has  such  a  big 


and  butter  and  peaches  we  made  a  good 
lunch.  The  woman  waited  for  her  tray 
and  while  we  ate  she  chatted  with  us. 

“You  are  from  the  No’th?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  knew  you  were.  I  went  up  No’th 
years  ago  and  worked  there  a  long  time, 
but  I  had  to  come  home  to  see  my  poor 
old  mother  and  I  met  this  old  nigger. 
A  widder  with  five  children.  I  married 
him  and  done  fix  myself  so  I  couldn’t 
go  No’th  no  more!  I  like  the  No’th  and 
they  call  me  now  ‘Yankee  nigger.’” 

f.  e.  w. 

Economy  in  Baking. 

There  is  more  dependent  upon  the 
baking  powder,  so  far  as  economy  in 
making  biscuit  and  cake  is  concerned, 
than  in  any  other  one  thing. 

The  cheap  alum  baking  powders  aver¬ 
age  about  five  per  cent  of  leavening  gas. 
Therefore  it  will  take  three  times  as 
much  alum  powder  to  raise  the  same 
cake  or  biscuit  as  it  does  of  the  Royal 
powder,  for  instance,  which  is  a  cream 
of  tartar  powder  with  three  times  the 
leavening  strength,  so  the  actual  cost 
with  the  alum  powder  is  the  greatest. 
Further  than  this,  however,  the  cream  of 
tartar  powder  makes  the  finest  kind  of 
food,  while  the  alum  powders  frequently 
fail  when  all  the  eggs,  flour  and  butter 
used  are  wasted. 

The  greatest  economy  in  the  use  of  a 
baking  powder  like  the  Royal  is  in  the 
healthfulness  of  the  food  it  makes.  It 
saves  in  doctor’s  bills  many  times  its 
cost  over  alum  powders. 


STEM-WIND  WATCH, CHAIN  AND  CHARM 


You  can  geta  Stem-Wind,  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  warranted,  alsoa  Chain  and  Charm 
for  selling  19  packages  of  BluineatlOceach 
Send  name  and  address  at  once  and  we  will 
forward  you  the  Bluine  and  our  large  Pre¬ 
mium  List,  postpaid.  No  money  required.  - 

BLUINK  MFG.CO.Hoi  665  Concord  Junction.Mass. 
—  » 

Have  You  Lost  Money 

by  DISHONEST  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  7  We 
will  COLLECT  IT.  Fruit  Trade  Journal, 

78  i’ark  Place,  New  York  City. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

L  to  ride  and  exnibit  sample  bicycle. 

1902  MODELS,  $9  to  $15 

1900  and  1901  Models,  high  grade,  $7  to  $11 
u, u500  Second-hand  Wheal* 

£a|an  makes  and  models,  good  as  new  $3 
Sfflto  $8.  Great  Factory  Ctearmq  Sale. 

We  SHIP  OH  APPROVAL  and 

10  DAYS  TRIAL  without  a  cent  in  advance. 
Earn  a  Bicycle  distributing  catalogs.  Write 
w  at  once  for  net  prices  and  spec’ll  of  tf**- 

MEAD  CYCLE 


THE  STORKS 


SEEDS.  PLANTS, 

Rouen,  Halim,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Tree*.  The  best 
48  years  test.  1000  acres, 
in  Hardy  Roses,  44 
Greenhouses  of  Plants  and 
Everblooming  Roses.  Mail 
size  postpaid,  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Try  us,  our 
goods  will  please  you  and 
direct  deaf  will  save  you 
money.  Valuable  168-pag. 
Catalogue  Free. 
HARRISON  CO., 


BOX  192  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Giant  Flowering  Galadium 

Grandest  foliage  and  flowering  plant  yet  introduced. 
Leaves  3  to  5  feet  long  by  2  or  21-3  feet  broad:  perfectly 
immense,  and  make  a  plant  which  for  tropical  luxuriance 
has  no  equal.  Added  to  this  wonderful  foliage  effect  are 
the  mammoth  lily-like  blossoms,  12  to  15  inches  long,  snow- 
white.  with  a  rich  and  exquisite  fragrance.  Plants  bloom 
perpetually  all  summer  in  the  garden,  or  all  the  year 
round  in  pots.  Not  only  is  it  the  grandest  garden  or  lawn 

Slant,  but  as  a  pot  plant  for  large  windows,  verandas, 
alls,  or  conservatories,  it  rivals  the  choicest  palms  In 
foliage,  to  say  nothing  or  its  magnifloent  flowers.  Thrives 
in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  grows  and  blooms  all  the 
year,  and  will  astonish  every  one  with  its  magnificence — 
so  novel,  effective,  free  growing  and  fragrant. 

Fine  plants,  which  will  soon  bloom  and  reach  full  per¬ 
fection,  25c.  each;  !*  for  4!Oc.;  O  for  Sl.OO  by 
mail,  postpaid,  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

OUR  GREAT  CATAI.OGTTE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Hare  New  Fruits -.pro¬ 
fusely  Illustrated;  I,arge Colored  Plates:  136  pages;  FRliH 
to  any  who  expect  to  order.  Many  great  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 


time  with  his  pistol.  He  puts  it  under 
his  pillow  at  night.  The  Hawk  would 
be  so  glad  to  know  the  comfort  he  takes 
in  it.  He  told  a  man  the  other  night: 

“I  am  not  afraid.  I  have  our  dog 
under  the  wagon  and  one  that  barks  five 
times  in  the  wagon.” 

That  evening  a  man  visited  us  and 
he  asked  Fred  if  he  knew  that  we  were 
on  Free  Land.  Fred  said  “No;  what  do 
you  mean?”  He  told  him  that  quite  a 
long  time  before  the  War  a  wealthy 
man,  named  Haines,  set  all  his  negroes 
free.  There  were  a  good  many  of 
them,  and  he  gave  them  200  acres  of 
land.  He  said  that  the  white  men  got 
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Red-hot  Poker  Plant 

Also  known  as  the  Flaine  Flower  and  Torch  Lily.  Any  one  of  these 
popular  names  aptly  describes  this  gem  among  hardy  plants— Tritoma 
PJitzeri.  Most  visitors  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  last  summer  will 
recall  our  bed  of  this  Showy  flower,  and  hundreds  of  inquiries  have  been 
received  for  stock.  It  is  hardy,  with  slight  protection,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  and  once  planted  takes  care  of  itself,  increasing  In 
size  and  beauty  each  year.  Our  large  stock  enables  us  to  offer 
strong  roots  that  will  flower  this  summer  at  25  cents  each  or 
52.50  per  dozen,  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States; 
and  to  each  purchaser  we  will  send  free,  DREEIt’S  GAR. 

KEN  CALENDAR,  the  handsomest  and  most  complete 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  ever  issued.  If  plant  is 
not  wanted,  but  you  intend  purchasing  Seeds.  Plants  or  Bulbs, 
we  will  send  catalogue  tret*,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


714  CHESTNUT  STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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most  of  it  away  from  them  for  almost 
nothing,  but  the  land  we  camped  on  had 
been  kept  by  the  same  family  of  negroes 
all  these  years,  and  they  call  themselves 
Haines.  The  next  night  we  put  up  with 
nice  people,  and  owing  to  a  bad  storm 
staid  with  them  till  the  middle  of  the 
week.  An  old  couple  were  there,  at 
their  son’s  for  a  time,  because  their 
house  had  burnt  down.  They  started 
on  a  visit  to  Lynchburg.  The  man  had 
several  hundred  dollars  in  his  desk  and 
his  son  told  him  he  would  better  take 
his  money  with  him,  so  he  went  back 
and  got  it.  When  they  returned  from 
their  visit  the  house  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

When  we  left  the  roads  were  almost 
impassable  with  mud,  and  going  up  a 
hill  we  broke  another  whiffletree.  Fred 
put  on  the  brake  and  made  a  new  one; 
but  it  took  so  long  that  noon  found  us 
near  a  colored  home,  so  Fred  watered 
and  fed  the  horses  and  the  colored  wo¬ 
man  brought  us  some  coffee  on  a  neat 
little  tray,  and  with  our  cold  ham,  bread 


WHAT  DO  THE  CHILDREN  DRINK? 

Don't  give  them  tea  or  coffee,  nave  you  tried  the 
new  food  drink  caUed  GRAIN-O?  It  is  deUcious 
and  nourishing  and  takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The 
more  Grain-0  you  give  the  children  the  more  health 
you  distribute  through  their  systems.  Grain-O  is 
made  of  pure  grains,  and  when  properly  prepared 
tastes  like  the  choice  grades  of  coffee  but  costs  about 
M  as  much  AH  grocers  sell  It.  15c.  and  25c. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection! 


SOLD  FOR  CASH  OR  ON  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 


Your  money  refunded  after  SIX  MONTIIS’TRIAL  if 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  My  superior  location  in  Ohio  on  Lake  Erie, 
where  iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  and  skilled  labor  are  cheapest 
and  best,  enables  me  to  manufacture  the  best  possible  range  at 
the  lowest  price.  Largest,  most  complete  range  factory,  run 
by  men  of  twenty  years' experience,  insures  your  getting  the 
“top-notch  ‘in  range  construction,  at  a  positive  saving  of  511) 
to  520  Send  for  my  complete  catalogue,  FREE,  of  all  styles 
and  sizes,  and  book  describingthegood  and  bad  points  of  a  steel 
range,  which  you  should  see  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  not.  All 
printed  matter  and  photos  free.  My  motto;  The  Golden  Rule 
and  the  Rest  for  the  Least  Money. 

C.D. CLAPP, Practical  Stoveand  Range  Man, 

602  Summit  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Your  heavy  bedding  and  woolen  blankets  will  soon  need  washing.  The 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 


will  save  its  cost  in  washing  them  once.  It  leaves  them  soft,  fleecy  and  clean. 
They  do  not  shrink  when  washed  with  the  EASY.  They  lie  in  the  suds  without 
handling,  while  water  is  forced  over  and  through  them.  They  are  cleansed  without 
friction,  without  wear  or  strain  of  any  kind  on  the  goods  or  on  the  operator. 


WHAT  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  DO . 

TRY  IT,  Compare  it  with  the  best  you  have  ever  known  and  if  it  don’t  save 
its  price  in  five  weeks,  send  it  back.  Wash  everything  in  the  house,  wearing 
apparel,  heavy  bedding,  grain  sacks  or  horse  blankets,  then  send  it  back  if  you  wish. 
You  tuon  t  send  it  back,  because  you  will  know  its  ease  and  economy.  An  article 
that  saves  its  price  several  times  over  each  year  is  a  good  investment. 

Begin  saving  at  once.  Write  for  full  information  and  price. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  S.  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  H.  Y. 
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THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  March  22, 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Duluth. 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba . 

No.  2,  hard,  New  York . 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed . 

Barley,  feeding  . 

Malting  . . . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu . 2  15 

Pea,  choice  . 1  67%@1  72% 

Red  kidney,  choice  . 2  10  @2  12% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75  @2  05 

White  kidney,  choice  .  —  @2  30 

Poor  to  good  . 1  90  @2  25 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice .  —  @1  75 

Yellow  eye,  choice  .  —  @2  25 

FEED. 

bulk  . 


—  ©  49% 

—  <60  63 

—  @  68 


82  17% 


City  bran, 

Middlings  . 

Spring  bran,  bulk 
Linseed  meal  ... 
Cottonseed  meal 


©20  25 
@22  00 
@19  00 
@29  00 
@26  25 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  90 

No.  2  .  75  @  80 

No.  3  .  65  @  67% 


Clover 


55 


60 


Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  70 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  75  @  80 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  'price,  three  cents 
per  quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extras,  per  lb .  -9%@  JT 

Lower  grades  .  22  ©  24 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy —  27  @  2S 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy.  24  ©  — 

Lower  grades  .  10  @  21 

W’n  factory,  choice  .  21  @  — 

Common  to  good  .  1°  @  2U 

Rolls,  choice,  per  lb .  21  ©  22 

Common  to  prime,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  White 
Leghorn,  selected,  fancy.... 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  fresh 
gathered,  average  prime.... 

Washington  &  Baltimore,  fresh 

gathered,  choice  . 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  choice.... 

Ky.,  fresh  gathered,  choice  — 

Checks,  per  dozen . 

Duck  eggs,  per  dozen 


8% 

8 

7 


@  18 

@2  50 

f  — 

©2  50 

,...1  50 

©2  00 

air. 2  50 

@3  00 

@6  85 

....4  25 

©5  50 

....2  25 

@4  50 

....5  00 

©8  50 

....3  25 

@4  00 

....4  00 

@5  75 

....6  25 

@7  25 

18  @  18% 
-  @  16% 

16%@  16% 

16%@  17 

16%©  16% 
13%@  13% 
30  @  35 

Goose  eggs,  per  dozen .  80  @  90 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves— Veal,  prime,  per  lb .  11  ©  11% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb...  (  @  •> 

Lambs— Dressed,  “hot  house,” 

per  head  . 2  00  (at  00 

Pork— Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb  7%© 
Jersey,  dressed,  medium,  lb...  7%@ 

Jersey,  drssd,  heavy,  per  lb..  6  @ 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb... 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  dozen. 

Golden  plover,  per  dozen.. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Barnyards  . 

Lambs  .v.v.v.v.*.::::: . e  25  @?  25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls— Prime,  per  lb .  —  @  12% 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb .  —  ©  li 

Old,  per  lb .  —  @  »% 

Turkeys,  per  lb..... . ; .  —  @  w 

Ducks,  average  W  n,  pair .  (0  @  80 

Average  South.,  pair.. .  60  ©  d> 

Geese,  average  W’n,  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Average,  South.,  pair .  75  ©  90 

Pigeons,  mixed,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys— W’n,  hens,  av’ge  best.  12%@  13 

W’n,"  toms,  av’ge  best .  U%@  12 

Poor  to  fair  .  8  @  10 

Chickens— Phila..  broilers,  fancy  24  ©  2i 

Phila.,  squab  broilers,  pair .  60  @  80 

Phila.,  selected,  large .  —  ©  18 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good  11 
Fowls— Dry,  W’n,  dry-picked 

average  best  .  — 

Dry,  W’n,  scalded,  av.  best.. 

Iced,  W’n,  average  best . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Spring  ducklings,  per  Hi . 

Ducks— W’n,  average  best . 

Poor  to  fair  . . . 

Geese— Western,  prime  .  9  @  10 

Poor  to  fair  .  7  @  8 

Squabs— Prime,  large,  white,  per 

doz  . I 

Mixed,  per  dozen  . 2 

Dark,  per  dozen  . 1 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce— Good  to  fancy,  doz  — 

Poor  to  fair,  per  case . 

Cucumbers — No.  1,  per  doz . 1  37  @1  75 

No.  2,  per  box . 3  00 

Muchrooms,  fair  to  fancy,  p  lb.  15 
Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  p  lb..  1> 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 4  00  @7  00 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches .  ’  rn 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fey,  !b. 
Evaporated,  1900,  choice,  lb....  9 

Evaporated.  1900,  com  to  prime  6 
Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  & 

Michigan,  quarters  .  5  @  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  quarters 
Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 

cut.  . . . . 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  75  @2  40 

Cores  and  skins,  101,  p.  100  lbs.1  50  @2  00 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1901,  lb  21  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb...  14  @  15 
Southern,  1901  .  12%@  13 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  York  imperial,  per  bbl.3  25  @4  99 
N’n  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  bbl....3  50  @6  00 

Winesap,  per  bbl  . 3  25  @4  00 

Gano,  per  bbl  . 3  25  @3  7o 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl  . 3  2o  @3  75 

Greening,  per  bbl  . 3  00  @6  00 


@  12 

12 
12 
12 
8 
27 
14 

9  @  12 


11% 

25 


2  50 

@2  75 

.2  00 

©  - 

,1  25 

@1  50 

TS. 

,  35 

@  50 

,  50 

©1  25 

.1  37 

@1  75 

©4  00 

.  15 

©  30 

.  15 

©  30 

.4  00 

@7  00 

1  50 

@3  1111 

.  10%@  11 

@ 

@ 


5  @ 
4%@ 

3%@ 


9% 

8% 


5 


Baldwin,  prime  to  fancy,  bbl.3  50  @4  50 
Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades. 2  50  @3  00 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  fancy,  qt —  23  @  25 
Florida,  poor  to  good,  per  qt..  12  @  20 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  prime,  bag...  2  30  @  2  50 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs .  2  40  @2  50 

State,  fair  to  prime,  sack..  2  15  @  2  25 

Belgian,  per  168-lb  bag . 2  0J  @  — 

Scotch,  prime,  per  168-lb  bag  2  00  @2  10 
Irish  &  English,  168-lb  sack.  2  00  @  2  10 
Foreign,  poor  to  fair,  bag. .  1  60  ©  1  90 
Sweet  Potatoes,  So  Jersey,  bbl  3  50  @  5  00 
Asparagus,  Charleston,  extra, 

per  bunch  . 125  @  — 

Charleston,  prime,  bunch —  —  @  1  00 

N.  Carolina,  fair  to  good —  40  @  75 

Cal.,  per  dozen  bunches . 7  00  @10  00 

Cauliflowers,  Cal.,  per  case  .  1  00  @  2  00 
Celery,  State  &  W’n,  doz  roots  10  @  30 

Jersey  &  L.  I.,  doz  flat  bchs  75  @  1  00 

California,  per  case  .  2  50  @  3  50 

Florida,  per  case  .  125  @225 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  p.  bbl..  1  25  @  1  50 

Cabbage,  State,  per  ton . 12  00  @14  00 

State,  per  bbl  crate .  1  00  @  1  12 

Florida,  per  crate .  1  25  @  1  50 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl .  3  00  ©  5  00 

Escarol.  N.  O.,  per  bbl .  3  00  ©  4  00 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  %-bbl.  crate..  3  50  @  5  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Lettuce.  Florida,  per  bbl .  75  (a  2  00 

Leeks,  N.  O.,  per  100  bunches.  2  00  ©  2  50 
Okra,  Havana,  per  carrier —  1  50  @2  50 
Onions,  Orange  Co.,  red.  p  bag  2  75  ©  3  25 
Orange  Co.,  poor  to  fair,  bag  1  50  @2  50 
Connecticut,  yellow,  bbl —  3  50  ©  4  00 
Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl —  3  50  @4  00 
Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate...  1  00  @  1  75 
New  Orleans,  per  100  bchs..  2  00  ©  3  00 

Peas,  Florida,  per  crate .  1  00  ©  3  00 

Romaine,  Bermuda,  per  crate.  50  @  1  75 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  3  00  @4  00 

Radishes,  N.  O..  per  100  bchs..  2  00  ©  3  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl _  I  on  ©  1  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  2  50  ©  3  50 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  —  ©  2  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  box.  75  ©  — 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier  1  50  ©  3  25 

FURS. 


Black  bear  . 15  00  @28  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  .  6  00  @13  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00  ©  8  00 

Medium  .  4  00  ©  5  00 

Small  .  2  00  ©300 

Red  fox  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Gray  fox  .  60  @  1  00 

Wolf,  prairie  .  1  25  ©  1  75 

Marten,  dark  .  4  00  ©12  00 

Pale  .  2  00  ©  4  00 

Skunk,  black  .  1  40  ©  1  60 

Half-striped  .  80  ©  1  10 

Striped  .  40  ©  50 

White  .  20  ©  30 

Raccoon  .  1  10  @  1  50 

Opossum,  large  .  50  ©  60 

Medium  .  25  @  30 

Small  .  12  @  15 

Mink  .  2  50  ©  4  50 

Muskrat,  Winter  . 17  ©  18 

Fall  .  11  @  14 

Kits  .  —  @  3 


TOBACCO  MARKET. 

Baltimore,  sound  common,  2%@3;  fancy, 
11@14;  Cincinnati,  medium  to  good,  9%@11; 
Louisville,  common  leaf,  5@5%.  New  York 
cigar  leaf  market  very  dull.  Buyers  are 
waiting  for  the  marketing  of  force-sweat¬ 
ed  goods,  and  no  sales  of  importance  are 
noted. — Tobacco  Leaf. 


The  Rome  Beauty  Apple. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  15  I  see  an 
article  about  the  origin  and  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Rome  Beauty  apple,  by  R. 
J.  Black,  and  I  rise  to  correct  a  few 
statements  and  to  add  a  little  more.  Joel 
Gillett  brought  the  apple  trees  from  the 
Putnam  Nursery  at  Marietta,  O.,  in  the 
Fall  of  1816,  and  they  were  set  out  in  the 
Spring  of  1817,  just  above  Proctorville  on 
the  Morrison  farm  now.  Mr.  Gillett,  his 
son,  Alanson,  and  son-in-law,  Thomas 
Gardner,  set  them  out.  The  seedling 
sprout  which  came  out  below  the  graft 
was  thrown  out  to  Alanson  when  cut  off, 
and  he  planted  it  and  saved  the  seedling, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  original  Rome 
Beauty.  Capt.  H.  N.  Gillett  was  a  cousin 
to  Alanson.  As  to  the  origin  of  its  name, 
the  neighbors  agreed  to  name  it  Rome 
Beauty  from  its  home  township  and  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit  soon  after  it  began 
to  bear  well,  probably  about  1832,  or  15 
years  before  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society 
was  organized.  Solomon  Churchill  graft¬ 
ed  the  first  five  trees  from  the  original, 
and  Sidney  Gillett  17;  Thomas  Gardner 
started  in  the  nursery  business  about  1835 
and  propagated  largely  from  the  Rome 
Beauty,  and  Capt.  H.  N.  Gillett  went  into 
the  business  a  little  later.  The  original 
tree  was  set  close  to  the.  river  bank,  and 
the  Ohio,  when  bank  full,  caused  the 
bank  to  cave  in  a  good  many  years  ago, 
and  the  land  on  which  the  tree  grew 
floated  down  the  Mississippi  to  fill  up 
some  lower  places.  I  have  passed  along 
the  road  many  times  near  where  it  stood, 
and  it  is  only  about  seven  miles  from 
where  I  live.  The  Joel  Gillett  mentioned 
was  my  great-grandfather,  and  ithe 
Thomas  Gardner  my  grandfather.  The 
latter  was  raised  by  Mt.  Putnam,  and 
after  the  Gilletts  moved  from  Marietta  to 
Lawrence  County  my  grandfather  came 
down  the  beautiful  Ohio  in  a  canoe  to  see 
his  sweetheart,  and  getting  married,  he 
settled  near  and  became  prosperous.  Alan¬ 
son  Gillett,  Capt.  H.  N.  Gillett  and  Grand¬ 
father  Gardner  lived  to  be  quite  old,  and 
I  have  seen  them  many  a  time,  but  all 
the  old  residents  who  remembered  the 
setting  of  the  original  tree  have  passed 
away,  the  variety  of  fruit  they  were  so 
proud  of  remaining  to  bless  mankind. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O.  U-  T.  cox. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  recent  expressions  of  our  readers 
seemed  to  favor  gasoline  engines  above 
any  other  for  farm  work.  The  great  de¬ 
mand  for  an  engine  just  at  this  season  is 
to  cut  the  yearly  supply  of  fire  wood.  The 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Sterling,  Ill., 
show  in  their  catalogue  a  rig  with  engine 
and  saw  mounted  on  an  ordinary  low¬ 
wheeled  wagon,  all  ready  for  business. 
An  outfit  of  this  kind  is  easily  moved  from 
place  to  place,  with  little  or  no  loss  of 
time.  The  catalogue  also  shows  pumping 
engines,  and,  in.  fact,  suitable  engines  for 
all  farm  work. 

If  the  time  has  come  to  replace  the  rot¬ 
ten  old  wood  pump  or  the  rusty  iron  one 
with  something  better,  or  you  are  sinking 
a  new  well,  write  to  Cleveland  Galvanizing 
Works,  Cleveland,  O.,  for  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  and  illustrating  their  line  fully, 
which  is  sent  free  to  any  reader  of  this 
paper.  One  special  feature  is  their  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  curb  and  tubing,  infinitely 
better  than  wood,  and  more  durable.  The 
tubing  has  a  purifying  attachment  which 
aerates  the  water  constantly,  giving  it  life 
and  purity— something  not  attained  by  any 
competing  device.  They  make  their  line 
on  honor  and  sell  it  on  its  merits  at  prices 
that  seem  remarkably  low. 

The  Wheelbarrow  grass  seeder,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  an  implement  of  the 
wheelbarrow  pattern  particularly  adapted 
to  the  sowing  of  Clover.  Timothy.  Alfalfa, 
Hungarian,  flax;  in  fact,  every  kind  of 
grass  and  small  seeds.  The  seeds  are  scat¬ 
tered  from  the  box,  which  is  carried  close 
to  the  ground,  and  thus  avoids  uneven 
distribution  by  reason  of  being  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  For  years  it  has  had 
a  wide  and  constantly  growing  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  its  trial  has  al¬ 
ways  been  attended  with  uniformly  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Any  of  our  readers  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter  of  broadcast  sowing  of 
small  seeds  would  do  well  to  write  to  O. 
E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Mich,  for 
their  catalogue. 


The  nearest,  thing  to  a  certain  Cough  Cure,  Is  Dr. 
I).  Jayne’s  Expectorant;  audit  is  deceptively  cheap; 
It  takes  so  little  of  it  to  do  the  work.— Aelv. 


Round,  of  Any  Size,  and  all 
Machinery  Needed. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO..  Cobleaklll,  N.  V. 


A  LOST  COW. 

That  can  never  happen  where  the 
cows  wear  our  patented 

Swiss  Gow  Bel/s 

Made  from  finest  quality  of  Swiss 
Bell  Metal,  they  are  light  but 
strong  and  lasting.  Musical  in  tone. 

They  add  to  the  appearance  of  herd 
besides  making  them  tame  and  trac¬ 
table.  Strap  with  each.  Sold  direct  in  seta  or  singly  to  introduce. 
Made  in  8  sizes.  Circulars  on  Cow,  Shern  and  Turkey  lielis  Free. 

Bevin  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., East  Hampton, Conn. 


Pilescured  t0  Btay  cured- 


Treatment  $1  a 

month.  Write  for  free  sample. 

Pinson  Drug  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  10,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


RUPTURE 


CORED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 
$4  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay 


ALEX.  SPE1RS,  Box  967,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


DUPLEX  MS 

The  only  successful  field  fence  maker.  Ball 
Bearing,  Automatic,  simple,  life-lasting. 

A  Child  Can  Operate  It. 

A  level  headed  boy  can  take  it  apart  and 
put  it  together.  It  makes  most  perfect 

Fence  at  Coat  of  Wire. 

Machine  sent  on  Trial.  Plain  and  Barbed 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

BoxD 92  Muncie,  Indiana. 


20  to  35  Gents  per  Rod. 

for  BROWN  Heavy  Weight  Colled  Spring  Steel  Wire 
Fence  with  Heavy  Spring  Wire  Stays.  Stands  like  a 
stonewall.  Stiff— Strong— Rigid.  Wire  at  wholesale 
prices  to  farmers.  Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 
The  Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Co., Cleveland,  Ohio,  t 


A  LIFETIME  1$  LONG  ENOUGH. 


-I :  I  I 


The  Frost  Fence,  on  account  of  its  quality, ’weight 
and  strength,  will  last  a  lifetime.  Will  the  flimsy 
woven  wire  fencing  do  so  ?  Look  and  see  for  your¬ 
self.  Send  for  catalogue. 


•t  HE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  Liberal  Proposition. 

Thrice-a-Week  World  and  l$l.65 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  j  a  year 

One  of  our  special  offers  is  the  Thrice-a-Week 
World  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  combined 
for  $1.65  a  year.  By  this  arrangement  you  are 
sure  to  obtain  all  the  Dews  of  the  day,  and  Infor¬ 
mation  of  special  interest  to  the  farm  and  heme 
at  the  same  time.  The  Thrice-a-Week  World  is  a 
clean,  reliable  newspaper,  and  the  low  hgure  at 
which  it  is  offered,  in  conjunction  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  should  make  the  combination  un¬ 
usually  attractive. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  $30 
to  $60.  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Rural  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

60  acres  at  one-half  price;  2  miles  from  and  over¬ 
looking  City;  Rural  mail;  land  good  for  grain, 
gardening,  etc.  Box  30,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


Farm  for  Sale. — About  180  acres, 

well  watered  and  fenced,  and  timber  for  Are  wood. 
Good  farm  house,  barn,  wagon  house  and  other 
bnlldlngs.  Tenant  house  and  two  young  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City,  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  Summer  boarders.  Can  be  purchased 
with  small  cash  payment  and  easy  terms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  SUMMER  HOME,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PUiMIC  fnr  Colo — Now  is  the  time,  and  the 
lU'lllo  1UI  OUlC  eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  t  he  place  to  secure  barcair  s  in  attrac¬ 
tive  farms  suited  for  Stock.  Poultry. Fruit  and  Truck 
raising.  Fertile  lands,  mild,  healthful  climate.  Best 
markets.  Send  for  descriptive  price-list  and  map. 

F.  H.  Dryden  &Co.,  Pocomok»  City.  Md. 


New  York  Farm  Bargains. 

104-acre  farm  in  Cayuga  Co.  Price,  $1,900:  $600  down. 
92-acre  farm  In  Chemung  Co.  Price.  $3,000. 

100-acre  dairy  farm  in  Herkimer  Co.  near  factory. 
Price.  $3,560. 

167-ace  farm  in  Wayne  Co..  65  acres  fruit,  18  acres 
basket  willow ;  nets  $1,000  every  year.  Price.  $16,700. 
185  acre  farm  in  Madison  Co.,  Hrst-ciass  buildings. 
Price.  $8,000. 

58-acre  farm  in  Oswego  Co.;  half  acre  paid  $300  to 
onions.  Price,  $1,000;  $600  down,  and  other  bargains. 
If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell,  write  me. 

4i.  B.  MciUIJLLIN,  ’Watertown,  N.  Y. 


wonderfully  successful  plan.  VV.  M.  OSTRAN¬ 
DER,  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WE  PAY  822  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 


pound. 


with  rigs  to  Introduce  Poultry  Corn- 
International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


ftlripct  Pnmmiwnn  Houseln  New  York-  Bstah- 

UluCol  VUlilllliaaiUII  iistied  1838.  Butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  . 


SPRING  LAMBS  AND  CALVES. 

We  have  a  large  sa.e  for 

Choice  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry, 

and  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS  for  the  8prlng  Trade. 
Consignments  are  solicited  and  top  prices  guaran¬ 
teed  for  fancy  stock 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  8t.,  New  York 
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Have  you  more 
time  and  family 
than  you  want? 
Saves  time  and  an¬ 

yS  Catalaque  fret- 

D  MANL0VECATE  CO 
Milton,  Ind 

noyance,  protects 
your  family  and 
pleases  your  visi- 
i  tors. 

1 _ 

RUY  DIRECT  S*  Profits. 

Double-Strength  Colled  Spring  Wire 
and  The  Best  Fence  on  Earth  at 
Wholesale  Prices.  Cata Ingue  f ree. 
THE  CLEVELAND  FENCE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HUNDREDS  OF  TEAMS 

have  run  right  Into  PAGE  FENCE  and  not  hurt 
driver,  team  nor  fence.  It’s  like  a  cushion. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


This  vital  question  is  answered  as  soon  as  you 
see  the  woven  wire,  ready-built 

AMERICAN  Field  &  Hog  FENCE 

Best  steel  wire,  heavily  galvanized.  Sold  every 
where.  1  f  your  dealer  hasn’t  i t ,  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  A  WIRE  CO. 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Deuvtr 


The  Middleman’s 

MONEY 

Makes  the  Fence  No  Better. 


Then  why  pay  him  a  lot  of  extra  money? 
Why  not  save  that  amount  by  buying  from 
us  direct  at  wholesale  prices?  We  do  not 
impair  the  quality  to  make  our  fence  cheap. 
In  fact,  we  depend  upon  the  quality  to  hold 
our  trade.  We  couldn’t  sell  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

as  cheaply  as  we  do  if  we  had  to  sell  it  through 
tha  dealer.  When  you  buy  from  us  you  only 
pay  one  profit,  when  you  buy  from  the 
dealer  you  pay  two  profits.  Send  postal 
card  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Go.,  172  M  St.,Peoria,lll. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


CAULIFLOWER  MATTERS.— Eastern 
Long  Island  produces  large  quantities  of 
this  vegetable,  and  how  best  to  handle 
the  selling  end  has  become  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  to  growers.  Excellent  results  have 
been  obtained  by  the  cauliflower  organi¬ 
zation,  composed  of  about  450  members, 
representing  1,300  acres,  and  plans  are  be¬ 
ing  made  for  more  extensive  work  during 
the  coming  year.  In  order  to  avoid  over¬ 
stocking  the  market  it  is  proposed  to  build 
pickling  and  storage  places  in  the  produc¬ 
ing  sections  where  surplus  stock  can  be 
held  and  sold  at  the  most  favorable  times. 
Such  sensible  cooperation  is  sure  to  benefit 
both  producer  and  seller. 

THE  APPLE  BOX. — Referring  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  western  apple  package  on 
page  162  a  reader  suggests  that  the  springy 
sides,  allowing  the  box  to  be  packed  so 
tightly  as  to  bulge,  would  be  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  where  a  large  number  were  piled  to¬ 
gether,  as  in  that  case  the  pressure  would 
force  the  sides  down  level  and  bruise  the 
fruit.  This  would  be  a  serious  drawback 
if  the  sides  were  expanded  much,  but  the 
bulge  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  notice¬ 
able,  and  the  box  is  so  short  that  it  would 
not  be  crushed  in  even  though  others  were 
placed  on  it  endwise.  In  a  box  with  rigid 
sides  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  apples 
packed  so  as  to  avoid  shaking,  unless  con¬ 
siderable  paper  or  other  soft  material  were 
stuffed  in.  But  in  the  box  mentioned  the 
thin  sides  may  be  crowded  slightly,  and 
they  act  as  a  large  rubber  band,  taking 
up  the  slack  as  the  apples  get  loose. 

COLD  STORAGE.— M.  H.  asks:  “How 
long  is  it  safe  to  hold  butter  and  eggs  in 
cold  storage,  and  at  what  temperature 
should  they  be  kept?” 

It  is  not  advisable  to  hold  such  products 
to  the  limit,  which,  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  might  be  considerably  over  a  year. 
A  good  many  follow  the  plan  of  putting 
away  eggs  in  April  and  taking  them  out 
in  December  or  January,  and  butter  is  held 
about  the  same  time  or  a  little  less.  Of 
course  much  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  market,  and  most  dealers  would  risk 
a  much  longer  storage  if  selling  conditions 
were  unfavorable.  Good  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  dry  temperature  of  40  de¬ 
grees.  Dryness  is  important  in  order  to 
avoid  loss  by  mold.  A  practical  man  tells 
us  that  if  he  discovered  dampness  he 
would  immediately  drop  the  temperature 
to  32.  This  is  not  advisable  unless  the  pro¬ 
ducts  appear  in  danger  from  moisture,  al¬ 
though  they  would  not  freeze  at  32.  Apples 
in  barrels  have  been  kept  as  low  as  2S 
without  freezing.  w.  w.  h. 


Sportsmen’s  Show . 

The  National  Sportsmen’s  Association 
held  their  eighth  annual  exhibition  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  March 
5-19.  There  is  something  about  an  exhibit 
of  these  wild  forms  of  nature  that  appeals 
especially  to  city  people  who  see  so  much 
of  pavements  and  brick  walls.  Large 
quantities  of  evergreens  gave  the  Garden 
a  respectably  woodsy  odor  and  appearance. 
In  one  part  was  a  lake  about  250  feet  long. 
Into  this  flowed  a  mountain  stream  rip¬ 
pling  and  gurgling  over  the  rocks  in  a  way 
suggestive  of  trout  fishing.  In  the  center 
of  the  lake  was  an  island  on  which  were 
cages  of  wild  fowl  and  deer,  an  Eskimo 
family  and  an  Indian  wigwam.  The  orig¬ 
inal  American  sportsman,  the  Indian,  was 
'epresented  by  several  fine  specimens  who 
canoed  passengers  about  the  lake,  sold  In¬ 
dian  wares,  and  talked  intelligently  in 
good  English.  A  musk  ox,  said  to  be  the 
only  one  in  captivity,  was  shown.  These 
curious  animals  live  in  the  barren  lands 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  They  are  but  little 
over  three  feet  high;  weigh  from  150  to 
400  pounds,  and  have  coats  of  wool  and 
long  hair,  an  overcoat  which  is  a  thorough 
protection  from  the  cold.  The  one  exhib¬ 
ited  was  exceedingly  friendly,  and  evi¬ 
dently  well  satisfied  with  the  change  from 
the  bushes  and  shrubs  of  its  native  coun¬ 
try  to  the  Timothy  and  clover  hay  in  the 
feeding  rack.  There  were  exhibits  of 
everything  in  the  line  of  camping,  fishing 
and  hunting  apparatus,  and  shooting,  fly¬ 
fishing  and  athletic  contests. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  picture  of  the  cow  pea  on  our  first 
Page  is  taken  from  a  little  pamphlet  sent 
free  by  the  Experiment  Farm,  Southern 
I’ines,  N.  C.  This  work  on  the  cow  pea  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  agricultural  pam¬ 
phlets  ever  issued. 

The  Acme  harrow  is  a  whole  shed  full 
of  tools  in  one  bunch.  We  have  used  it 
lor  covering  potatoes  and  corn,  for  crush- 
mg  'omps,  for  smoothing  the  seed  bed,  for 
working  in  cow  peas,  oats  and  grass  seeds, 
a>id,  with  the  teeth  put  down  flat,  for  tak- 
the  Place  of  a  roller.  It  will  do  every- 
1  nng  but  dig,  and  on  rough  ground  it  will 
come  near  doing  that.  This  useful  tool 
may  well  find  a  place  on  every  farm,  for  it 


will  prove  useful  on  every  crop  and  with 
every  form  of  culture.  It  is  manufactured 
by  Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.  The 
harrows  are  sent  to  responsible  farmers 
on  trial,  to  be  returned  if  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than 
this  offer. 

If  you  need  to  replace  the  roof  on  any 
of  your  farm  buildings  this  Spring  it  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  look  into  the  merits 
of  the  Asphalt  Ready  Roofing.  It  is  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  anyone  can  put  it 
on;  needs  no  painting.  Booklet  and  free 
sample  will  be  sent  if  you  send  your  name 
and  address  to  Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co., 
80  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Nothing  improves  the  appearance  of  a 
place  so  much  as  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  It 
not  only  beautifies  but  prolongs  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  a  building  or  vehicle  as  well. 
Ingersoll’s  ready  mixed  paints  do  not 
require  an  expert  painter— they  are  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices. 
Write  for  prices  to  O.  W.  Ingersoll,  246 
Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  matter  of  opening  and  closing  a  gate 
may  seem  a  small  affair,  but  no  one  likes 
to  get  out  of  the  wagon  to  do  it.  Besides, 
there  is  danger  of  the  team  running  away 
while  doing  it.  The  Manlove  gate  opens 
and  closes  itself.  It  is  a  very  practical 
and  durable  device,  and  no  one  once  using 
it  would  be  without  one  for  double  the 
cost.  Write  to  Manlove  Gate  Co.,  Milton, 
Ind.,  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 

Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvick.  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  are  getting  out  new  circulars  and 
price  lists  for  the  Spring.  They  will  be 
pleased  to  mail  them  free  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  registered  hogs  if  they  will 
send  their  address  and  state  what  breed 
is  wanted.  They  guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  all  stock,  and,  after  examination,  if  not 
satisfactory,  the  purchase  may  be  return¬ 
ed,  and  all  money  refunded.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  square  business  proposition, 
and  you  run  no  risk  dealing  with  them. 

The  best  inventions  are  not  the  result 
of  accident.  Those  that  do  their  work 
best  and  most  economically  are  the  fruit 
of  long  continued  study  and  patient  ex¬ 
periment.  Ideas  in  invention,  like  plants, 
must  bo  propagated.  This  has  striking  il¬ 
lustration  in  the  low-down  handy  wagon 
and  broad-tired  steel  wheels  manufactured 
by  the  Electric  Wheel  Company,  of  Quincy, 
111.  Observation  and  experience  taught 
these  people  that  an  overwhelming  amount 
of  labor  was  wasted  on  the  farm  by  the 
use  of  the  old  style  high-wheeled,  narrow- 
tired  wagon.  It  is  their  boast  that  the 
present  electric  wheel  and  handy  wagon 
factory  is  the  equal  in  equipment  of  any 
in  the  world.  Their  advertising  watch¬ 
word  is  that  their  wheels  and  wagons  are 
“Built  to  Last.”  We  might  add  also  that 
“They  have  come  to  stay.”  Readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  who  are  not  fully  acquainted 
with  these  goods  would  do  well  to  write 
for  a  catalogue  and  learn  something  which 
will  surely  be  to  their  individual  profit. 


A  Roy  os  Light 


For  woman’s  guidance  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  cures  female  weakness  and  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  delicate  womanly  organs 
which  darken  the  lives  of  so  many  wom¬ 
en  with  suffering  and  sorrow.  That  ray 
of  light  has  penetrated  many  darkened 
chambers  where  women  moaned  in  mis¬ 
ery,  and  Has  guided  them  out  to  health 
and  happiness.  "Favorite  Prescription” 
is  not  a  tonic,  not  a  palliative,  but  a  pos¬ 
itive  cure  for  the  diseases  which  are 
peculiar  to  women.  It  gives  vigor  and 
vitality.  It  banishes  nervousness,  head¬ 
ache,  and  all  the  aches  which  come  from 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  womanly 
organs.  A  temperance  medicine,  it  con¬ 
tains  neither  alcohol  nor  narcotics. 

"  I  was  troubled  for  three  years  with  ulceration 
and  female  weakness  and  my  doctor  gave  me 
but  little  relief,”  writes  Mrs.  Lulu  Hunter,  of 
Allenton,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.  "I  saw  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription.  I  began  the  use  of  it  about  a  year 
ago.  I  took  five  bottles  of  it,  and  one  bettfe  of 
1  Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  and  my  health  is 
better  now  than  it  was  for  years.  I  have  also 
recommended  these  medicines  to  some  of  my 
friends,  who  suffered  from  female  weakness, 
and  good  results  have  followed.” 


FAVORITE  PFf  SC  PIP1  I«i 


MAKES  WEAK  WOMEN  STROM 
-AMP  SICK  WOMEN  WELL. 


LUMBER  and  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 


We  purchased  the  buildings  and  property  formerly  owned  by  the  exposition  and  now  offer 
for  sale  33, 000,000  feet  of  fine  seasoned  lumber.  Thousands  of  Sash,  Windows  and  Doors,  En¬ 
gines,  Boilers,  Pumps  and  Machinery  in  general.  Mile  upon  mile  of  Iron  Pipe,  Electrical  appa¬ 
ratus  of  various  kinds.  Fire  Apparatus,  Iron  Beams,  Trusses,  Columns,  Benches,  Builders’ 
Hardware  and  thousands  of  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  the  above  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  Exposition  Catalogue,  mailed  on  application.  OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  C0„  Pan-American  Dept.  Ho,  62,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Souvenir  Spoon  Set. 

Without  question,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  pleasing  souvenirs  ever  issued  is  the  set  of 
Pan-American  Exposition  Souvenir  Coffee  Spoons  made  especially  for  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Ry.  by  the  Oneida  Community.  They  are  made  of  best  material,  carefully  and  hand¬ 
somely  finished  and  fully  guaranteed.  They  are  serviceable  and  will  last  for  years.  Like  quality 
spoons  sold  at  Exposition  at  50  to  75  cents  each. 

1  he  set  consists  of  six  spoons.  A  different  exposition  subject  is  engraved  in  the  bowl  of  each 
spoon.  ~ 


Do  not  fail  to  order  a  set.  You  will  be  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  spoons. 
In  Ordering!  Remit  by  express 
or  post-office  money  order  to 

ONEIDA  COMMUNITY, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Complete  set  in  Satin-  -1 

OO 

lined  Box,  postpaid  to 

any  address  for  J 

L 

For  comfortable,  enjoyable  travel  between  tile  cities  of  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  New  Y ork  and  Boston,  use  the  famous  through  trains  over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway.  For  any  particulars  about  travel  via  this  route,  address 

A.  J.  Smith,  g.  p.  &  t.  a.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Rati 


The  Best  L 
Farmer’s  Garments 

made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  56, 

67  or  58,  in  stripes— or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key- 
stonegoods.sendhis  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehilt  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

TRADE  MASK  BYGISTKBKD. 


n 


PUMPS 
WATER 
SHELLS 
CORN — 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 
BUTTER— 

— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  Ihe 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  IS  A  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 

Chicago  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
Cincinnati  Denver 
Detroit 
Louisville 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 

i  Company 

I _ 


Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


'END  10c,  FOR  40-PAGE  BOOKLET 


01 

■J  Tells  how  to  grow  seven  tons  of  sorghnm  hay 
per  acre.  Chapters  on  Soy  bean,  cow  pea,  beet 
and  strawberry  cnlturo.  All  about  cement  laying. 
Illustrated  plan  of  hog-house.  Price-list  free. 

Box  6.  WALDO  F.  BHOWN,  Oxford.  Ohio. 


UfEI  I  DRILLING 
"CUL  Machines 

Over  70  sixes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Btrong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easi  I  v.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Burlington 

Route 


Every  day  during  March 
and  April  we  shall  sell 

Cheap  Tickets 
To  The 
Northwest 

Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon, 

Washington  and  N.W. Wyoming 

Our  fast  train  service  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul,  Billings,  Mont.,  and  Denver, 
and  our  system  of  Reclining  Chair 
Cars  (seats  free)  and  Tourist  Sleeping 
Cars — only  $6  for  a  double  berth 
Chicago  to  Pacific  Coast — in  addition 
to  the  regular  Pullman  cars,  makes 
the  Burlington  Route  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient  way  to  the 
Northwest.  Ask  you  nearest  ticket 
agent  about  it  or  write  me  for  a  folder 
giving  particulars. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’!  Pass’r  Agent  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 
Chicago. 
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HUMOROUS 


For  defying  the  rainiest  weather 
I've  hit  on  a  capital  way. 

I  eat  salt  mackerel  for  breakfast 
And  that  keeps  me  dry  all  day. 

— Philadelphia  Press. 

“When  your  teacher  wants  to  get  a 
train  of  thought  into  your  mind  what 
does  she  do,  Willie?”  ‘‘Why,  some¬ 
times  she  tries  to  switch  it  in.” — Yon¬ 
kers  Statesman. 

Uncle  Josh:  “Then  the  Anti-Expan¬ 
sionists  think  the  Constitution  oughter 
foller  the  flag?”  Uncle  Hiram:  “Yes; 
for  the  purpose  of  bringin’  the  flag  home 
an’  makin’  it  stay  there.” — Puck. 

Professor  (lecturing):  “Oxygen,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  is  essential  to  all  animal  exist¬ 
ence.  There  could  be  no  life  without 
It.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  not  discovered 

until  a  century  ago,  when - ”  Student: 

“What  did  they  do  before  it  was  dis¬ 
covered,  sir?” — Tit-Bits. 

Uncle  Cyrus:  “Say,  this  glass  eye 
hain’t  no  good.  I  want  my  money  back.” 
Optician:  “No  good?”  Uncle  Cyrus: 

“  'Hain’t  wuth  a  tinker’s  darn.  Can’t 
see  a  bit  better  with  the  blame  thing 
than  1  kin  without.” — Judge. 

“Din  you  say  that  hair-restorer  is  a 
good  thing?”  asked  the  patron.  “Yes,” 
answered  the  barber  with  some  slight 
hesitation;  “it’s  a  good  thing.  We  sell 
several  bottles  a  week  at  a  dollar  a  bot¬ 
tle.”  “But  how  do  you  know  it’s  a  good 
thing?”  “Because  the  profit  on  every 
bottle  is  75  cents.”— Washington  Star. 

Willie  swallowed  a  penny  and  his 
mother  was  in  a  state  of  much  alarm. 
“Helen,”  she  called  to  her  sister  in  the 
next  room,  “send  for  a  doctor;  Willie 
has  swallowed  a  penny.”  The  terrified 
boy  looked  up  imploringly.  “No,  mam¬ 
ma,"  he  interposed,  “send  for  the  min¬ 
ister.”  “The  minister!”  exclaimed  the 
mother.  “Yes,  because  papa  says  our 
minister  can  get  money  out  of  any- 
body.” — Pittsburg  Bulletin. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST  , 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESA  LI?  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Par  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S,\  VI?  Dealers 
•tvflts.  In  use  58  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
ftranre.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  ilfteen  minutes  to  a 
spi  ke-toot  li  Oa  t,  W  heat, 
Buckwheat,  Harley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
I  hau  any  Thrasher  built.  Scud  for  catalogue  15  to 
tueUUANT-FEUlUS  COMI’ANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  WASHER 

has  ball  bearings,  with  all  the 
latest  improvements.  Is  the 
easiest  to  operate,  no  bending 
over  or  stooping .  The  tub  is 
made  of  2d  growth  pine  with 
steel  hoops.  None  better.  One 
of  the  cheapest,  newest,  best 
washers  on  the  market.  Send 
at  once  for  illustrated  circular. 

Agents  WIARI)  MFG.  CO., 
Wanted.  East  Avon,  N.  Y. 


Your  Water  Supply 

can  he  utilized  to  raise  itself  by  the 

R|  CT  HYDRAULIC 

I  engine. 

Best  for  firniH,  country  rem¬ 

and  irrigation.  Pumps  .30 
high  for  every  foo  i  of  lull. 
8old  on  30  days  trial. 

-  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.. 

126  Liberty  HI.,  New  lork 


Set  with  the 


NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER 

save  the  grower  expense.  Abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Circulars  free,  Agents  wanted. 
Pruning  Shears  also  a  Specialty. 

NAGLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  HORSE-CARTS. 

Twelve  Stylos— 2  and  4- 
Wheel-WldO  and  Narrow 
Tires— Steel  Axles  Low  rates 
of  freight  from  our  Works  - 
Tatam1  'a.— to  all  points. 
A 'opted  by  farmers  con¬ 
tractors,  minors,  gardeners 
cemetery  authorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is  wanted. 
HOBSON  &  CO.,  Manufrs.,  10  State  8t,,  New  York. 


TWO  HORSES  and  the  “PLANET  JR." 

will  insure  your  crop  against  the  ravages  of  weeds  and  guarantee  maximum  growth  and 
perfect  maturity.  This  Two  Row  Wheel  Cultivator  saves  the  team,  the  man,  and 
the  crop.  With  the  attachments  it  can  be  quickly  converted  into  a  plow,  furrower, 
ridger.bean  puller  and  bunchcr.  All  made  of  the  same  high  quality  material  that  has 
made  the  “Planet  Jr."  line  famous.  This  cultivator  has  quick  acting  pivot  wheels. 
Wheels  adjust  in  or  out  on  axle  tofitrows  28  to  40  inches  between.  The  full  “Planet 
Jr.”  line  embraces  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Harrows, 
Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators.  The  New  Catalogue  for 

1902  is  gotten  out  in  an  edition  of  several  hundred  thousand.  It  illustrates  and  describes  ail  of  our  line  in  a 
terse,  lucid  manner,  and  tells  how  and  where  the  tools  are  in  use.  It  has  many  new  and  interesting  photo¬ 
graphic  views  of  “Planet  Jr."  tools  at  work.  We  send  it  free.  Write  for  it. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  H07V»  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  Award. 


•’‘wqaimcntimKgffTpggjnih.. 


THE  PLACE  TO  GET  THAT  HARVESTER 

Is  at  the  agency  with  the  sign  that  reads 

“DEERING  HARVESTING  MACHINERY  ” 

and  be  sure  it’s  a  Deering,  one  of  the  splendid  LIGHT  DRAFT  IDEAL  LINE  with  all 
the  desirable,  convenient,  up-to-date  harvester  features  perfected  in  the  big  Deering 
plant,  the  home  of  the  modern  harvester. 

DON’T  GO  A  STEP  FURTHER!  Drop  in  and  investigate  for  yourself;  then  ask 
any  of  those  neighbors  of  yours  who  have  Deerings,  about  his  machine. 

If  you  do  this  much,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  that  harvester  will  be  a 
Deering  and  you  will  be  a  “  Deering  man  ”  the  rest  of  your  days. 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U  S.  A. 

World’s  Greatest  Manufacturers  of  Binders,  Headers,  Mowers,  Reapers,  Corn  Binders, 
Corn  Shockers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  Rakes,  Twine,  and  Oil. 


□  E  E  R 1 N  ARvgffiigftY 


THE  Mi£TZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Ch.ta.ptM  and  Sa/eet  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
eioounc  lighting,  grinding 
Corn,  separating  cream, 
Sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
pirposes  Awardtd  Gold 
Medal  Pan  American  Kxp  • 
Buffalo,  1901  Send  lor  Cat 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine 

I  t  r*  r>  Any  l’lace 

\rll  1Jy  Any  °ne 

Va/LI/  For  Any  l’lirpone 
Statlonarles,  Portables.  J?n glues 
au«l  Pumps,  Hoistcrs, 
Satving  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


GAIN  ACRES 

by  cl*  arinp  that  stumpy  piece 
of  land.  *  Til  K  HKK1TLK8 
jStump  Puller  pulleaiiyetump 
"  Saves  time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog  FREE.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept  PSCentervllle.  low*. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  Us  powdbllitlea  under  the  Si  lag* 
system — being  the  theme  of  mmmrn 

••A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  Fm  W.  WOLL 

of  the  Univerauy  of  Wisconnin.  Revised  and  up-to-data, neat- 
ly  bound  Into  a  volume  of  234  pages.  HembrooMfaUtoform- 

ation  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  Includes  working 

clans  and  siwclfications  for  build  ingall  silos.  Also  embraces: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Sil*ge- 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  «nd  other  Feeds 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  Bilos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mulled  lor  1  Oo. 
coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Poi’l.Alt,  O.,  March  4, 1002. 
Roderick  Lean  Meg.  Co., Mansfield. Ohio 
Gentlemen  .—I  have  one  of  the  “Diamond”  Har¬ 
rows  which  lias  been  in  use  every  season  forthepast 
18  years.  1  have  used  many  different  kinds  of  nar¬ 
rows,  but  never  used  one  that  1  liked  as  well  as  the 
“Diamond.”  Oneof  the  many  good  features  of  this 
Harrow  is  the  teeth  never  broke  or  lost  out  during 
all  these  years.  1  have  not  replaced  a  tooth  or  paid 
out  a  cent  for  repairs.  Y ours  respectfully, 

Melvin  C.  Hudple,  J.  P. 

Spring  and  Spike  Tooth  Harrows,  Hollers  and  Carts. 

RODERICK  LEAN  M KG.  CO.,  MuiiHllcId,  O. 


me  wenerjunior 

Pumper 


t.ich  to  pump.  Equals  30  m< 

_  pumping  watc 

but  littlo  ga 
olino.  Is  shippi 
crated  complete 
||  erected,  all  conne 
turns  made.  Easy  to  start,  ai 
one  can  operate  it.  Kvo 
one  guaranteed.  Other  siz 
up  to  60  II.  P.  Send  for  ct 
alog.  Weber  Gas  4  Gasolii 
Engine  0<v  Box  1( 
Kainiac  City,  M 


Agents 

Wanted 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NcwYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
C  ity,  M  i  n  neapol  i  s, 

San  Francisco,  etc. 
Sizes  3  to  13  1-2  Feet 


in<r  Acmes. 


The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 
Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We 
also  make  walk- 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns  anil  levelsall  soils  for 


all  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — indestructible* 


AOMC  Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Leveter 


Catalog  aud  Booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 


DIANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MfR.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


GoodPLANTER 

should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds, 

Field,  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas, 
Beans,  Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,etc. 

It  should  plnntin  hills,  drills  or  cheek  atthe  will  of 
the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
homo  made  fertilizers,  evenly  In  any  quantity 


The  Eclipse 

Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Distributer 


does  all  this  In  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
seed  from  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
50  to  450 lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  arostrongly 
built  of  good  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  7s,  Chicopee  Falls,  Maas. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

Best,  and  cheapest 
1  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

Water  Street 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


POPULAR  GOODS— POPULAR  PRICES. 

SUtesJew  Universal 

HAND  SEEDERS  AND  CULTIVATORS 

Mr 


(nifnfBft  ^ . '.ftr:;' 

work. 


All  styles.  Only  combination  1  and  2  wheel  cultivator 
and  drill  made.  Everyway  adjustable.  Allour  tools 
have  tough  oak  bent  handles  and  are  made  of  best 
material  throughout.  Send  for  catalog,  deacrlblng  complete!  ine. 

Ames  Plow  Co.,  54  Market  St. .Boston. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  aud 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 

SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLAKR’S 
DOITBLK- 
ACTION 

Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
15.000  tons  ol  earth  one  foot  In 
a  day 

CLARK'S  SULKY 

Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Bteam  Power. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HI6GANUM.  CONN. 


■steel  cl  ad  stone  boat 

ay  <s  ^s-c/z/vf/o 

W/F/~/,t?<9  /OiO/C/a.  /W  AA/Cr-YZarjr A-4 /C, 


PAT'D  AUG.  30LL*' 


STEEL  ROOFING 


Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets.  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long. 

The  beat  Rooting,  Siding  or  (’riling  you  tu 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hummer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  orde.  sufficient  paint  and 
nulls.  Comes  elth„  fiat,  ’orrugated  or 
“V”  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
charges  ut  the  following  prices 
TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 


INDIANA,  ILLINOIS, 

Wisconsin,  umii  lb  AN, 
OHIO,  IOWA,  WEST 
VlltOlNlA, 

Per  Square,  22.35. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NKW 
YORK.  NKW  JKKHKY, 
MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY, 
MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Square,  if 2. 50. 


Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 


A  square  means  100  square  feet.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  No.  57 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  iron  Sit.,  ChlciE* 


NEW  YOKE,  APRIL  5,  1902. 


Vol.  LXI.  No.  2723 


CULTURE  OF  THE  DEWBERRY. 

POSSIBILIt  IES  OF  THE  crop. 

How  to  Hard  to  It. 

The  cultivated  dewberry  seems  somewhat  slow  in 
claiming  popular  favor  among  our  farmers  and  fruit 
gardeners.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  its  praises 
by  nurserymen  and  a  few  who  have  successfully  grown 
it  for  home  or  market,  should  be  “discounted”  more 
or  less  by  those  who  have,  for  years,  been  trying  to 
eradicate  the  wild  dewberry  from  their  fields.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  our  excellent,  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  fruit  do  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  our 
list  of  desirable  berries.  When  well  grown  they  are 
of  wonderful  size,  delicious  in  quality,  excellent  for 
canning  and  general  culinary  use  and  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  upon  the  market.  True,  a  considerable  planta¬ 
tion  requires  a  great  deal  of  tedious  labor,  but  here 
at  Dale  View  this  labor  has,  so  far,  been  liberally  re¬ 
warded.  A  single  row  of  from  50  to  100  plants,  in  the 
family  fruit  garden,  if  well  cared  for,  would  add  inter¬ 
est,  pleasure  and  an  abundance  of  healthful  fruit. 
There  will  be  no  trouble  from  their  innate  principle 
of  expansion”  if  the  rooted  tips  are  pulled  up  early 
each  Spring,  at  which  season  this  is  readily  done. 

SOIL,  PLANTS  AND  PLANTING.— The  idea  that 
dewberries  do  better  upon  and  should  be  given  the 
“poorest”  soil  in  one’s  possession  is  erroneous.  At 
least  this  has  been  our  experience.  We  have  a  little 
plantation  of  1,100  plants  upon  a  long,  narrow  strip 
of  hillside  which  is  somewhat  thin  at  one  end  and 
growing  deeper  and  more  fertile  as  the  southern  limit 
is  approached.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  degree  of  fertility  are  the  productiveness  of  the 
vines  and  the  size  of  the  fruit.  The  plants  increase 
by  the  “tips”  of  the  current  season’s  growth  becoming 
rooted,  the  same  as  blackcap  raspberries.  In  good 
soil  these  plants  make  an  astonishing  mass  of  roots. 
In  Fig.  90  is  shown  a  couple  of  these  “business  Lu- 
cretias”— the  one  in  the  right  hand  of  the  little  girl, 
with  its  adhering  soil,  being  just  about  all  she  could 
support  at  half  arm’s  length.  The  plants  should  be 
set  in  rows  at  least  seven  feet  apart  and  three  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  I  find  it  is  a  mistake  to  set  them 
closer,  as  they  make  a  surprising  growth  of  cane 
upon  fairly  fertile  soil  when  once  established. 

CULTURE  AND  TRAINING. — Nothing  but  clean 
culture,  every  season,  will  keep  the  dewberry  planta¬ 
tion  under  control  or  make  it  profitable.  When  the 
plants  have  reached  considerable  size  and  try  to  push 
across  the  spaces  between  the  rows  the  cultivator 
should  always  be  run  in  the  same  direction.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  growing  season  the  rows  will  appear 
as  in  Fig.  89.  The  following  Spring  the  plants  are 
staked— one  four-foot  stake  being  driven  between  each 
two  plants,  which  are  carefully  disengaged  from  the 
interwoven  row  and  tied  to  the  support,  near  the  top 


DEWBERRIES  AT  END  OF  FIRST  SEASON.  Fie.  89. 


After  being  tied  a  single  clip  of  the  pruning  shears 
will  shorten  back  each  hill  to  its  proper  height.  We 
clip  ours  about  one  foot  above  the  point  at  which  they 
are  tied  to  the  stake,  which  tends  to  balance  the  hill, 
in  a  measure,  as  well  as  giving  more  bearing  surface. 
The  point  at  which  these  canes  cross  and  are  fastened 
seems  to  grow  into  an  ideal  and  oft-chosen  nesting 
place  for  many  of  our  smaller  bird  friends.  Fig.  91 
shows  the  plantation  properly  staked,  trained  and 
under  clean  cultivation,  at  the  blooming  period,  when 
it  is  certainly  a  beautiful  sight. 

The  management  of  succeeding  seasons  is  practically 
the  same  operation,  intensified;  the  increased  vigor 
in  growth  makes  the  pruning,  training  and  cultivation 
much  more  difficult  after  the  first  year.  The  old  fruit¬ 
ing  canes,  too,  are  to  be  removed,  as  with  the  other 
bush  fruits.  I  made  one  discovery  in  pruning  our 
dewberries,  which  has  been  almost  invaluable.  In  ex¬ 
tricating  the  new  fruiting  canes,  one  by  one,  from  the 
tangled  row,  a  temporary  support  was  desirable  to 
hold  them  up  out  of  the  way  while  the  others  were 
being  “unraveled.”  This  question  was  solved  as,  I 
hope,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  hastily-made  sketch  at 


“  BUSINESS”  LUCRETIA  DEWBERRIES.  FiO.  90. 


Fig.  92.  The  only  requisites  are  an  old  10-pound 
white-lead  bucket,  a  piece  of  heavy  wire  and  a  strip 
of  strong  cloth  which  is  to  be  neatly  wrapped  about 
the  wire  forming  the  books  which  are  stapled  to  the 
bucket  as  shown.  This  invention  is  simply  hung,  bot- 
tomside  up  ,  over  the  top  of  the  stake  and  the  vines 
or  canes  lifted  and  hung  over  the  cloth-covered  hooks 
where  the  small,  sharp,  curved  spines  or  thorns  will 
tenaciously  cling  to  the  fabric  until  released  and  tied 
to  the  stake.  f.  u.  ballou. 

Ohio. 

FAMILY  APPLES. — We  never  half  appreciated  our 
Roxbury  Russet  apples  until  this  season.  In  a  small 
orchard  of  15  trees  that  we  have  principally  for 
family  use,  are  three  trees  of  this  variety,  the  other 
sorts  being  Red  Astrachan,  Fall  Pippin,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Greening  and  Baldwin.  For  the  past  18  years 
we  have  never  missed  a  good  crop  of  fruit  from  our 
Russet  trees.  They  bore  well  last  year,  and  as  other 
varieties,  like  Baldwin  and  Greening,  were  scarce, 
we  stored  away  for  Winter  use  several  barrels  of  the 
Russets.  They  kept  finely — as  they  usually  do — and 
we  enjoyed  them  immensely.  When  thoroughly 
baked,  with  cream  and  sugar,  they  make  a  dish  fit  for 
a  king.  t.  j.  d. 


II  PER  YEAR 


DEV  BERRIES  STAKED  AND  TRAINED.  Fir.  91. 


THE  MULCH  METHOD  OF  ORCHARDING. 

Believing  that  the  best  way  to  increase  profits  is  to 
lower  cost  of  production,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
an  estimate  of  cost  of  production  from  the  advocates 
of  the  several  methods  of  orchard  treatment  would 
be  interesting.  As  a  firm  believer  in  the  sod  or  mulch 
method  of  growing  fruit  I  submit  the  following  fact3 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who  realize  that  we  of 
the  East  have  got  to  meet  in  the  future  strong  com¬ 
petition  from  the  West,  and  to  meet  that  competition 
and  make  a  profit  we  must  learn  not  only  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  fruit,  but  how  to  produce  it  cheaply.  We 
who  practice  the  mulch  method  find  that  our  only 
work  during  Spring  and  Summer  in  the  orchard,  except 
spraying,  which  is  the  same  in  both  methods,  until 
the  hai  vesting  of  the  fruit,  is  to  cut  the  growing  grass 
once  and  place  it  around  the  trees.  The  cost  of  this 
has  been  ascertained  by  trial  to  be  70  cents  per  acre. 
It  is  done  by  the  regular  farm  help  during  a  wet  spell 
in  July,  when  soil  is  too  wet  to  cultivate  or  weather 
unfit  for  harvesting,  thus  utilizing  labor  when  least 
valuable.'*  This  system  gives  one  practically  the  whole 
Spring  and  Summer  to  grow  and  market  other  crops, 
while  the  orchard  is  growing  of  its  own  accord  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  vegetable  matter  for  humus  that  all  authorities 
agree  is  so  necessary  for  proper  soil  maintenance. 
This  means  that  you  can  do  a  good  business  without 
extra  help,  growing  strawberries,  green  peas,  early 
potatoes,  etc.,  and  have  the  money  for  the  fruit  in  the 
Fall  to  swell  your  bank  account  instead  of  paying  it 
out  for  fertilizers  and  cultivation.  Other  advantages 
are  that  you  can  drive  through  your  orchard  to  spray 
better  on  sod  than  on  cultivated  soil,  as  the  latter 
sometimes  gets  muddy,  and  also  washes  badly  on  roll¬ 
ing  ground.  You  can  allow  your  apples  to  mature 
fully  on  the  trees,  for  if  they  should  fall  on  the  grassy 
mulch  nine-tenths  of  them  would  be  marketable.  By 
making  repeated  gatherings  the  yield  will  be  largely 
increased  and  quality  improved.  With  the  mulch 
method  you  accumulate  humus  in  your  soil;  with 
clean  cultivation  you  burn  it  out  or  exhaust  it.  )) 

Perhaps  a  statement  of  work  accomplished  besides 
caring  for  a  growing  orchard  of  36  acres,  by  the  writer 
and  two  helpers,  would  give  an  idea  how  cheap  the 
mulch  method  is.  My  books  show  that  in  1900  we 
grew  20  acres  of  potatoes,  nine  acres  of  green  peas, 
three  acres  strawberries,  four  acres  sweet  corn,  10 
acres  oats,  17  acres  wheat,  16  acres  hay.  These  were 
all  grown  and  marketed  without  extra  help,  except 
berries  and  peas,  which  were  picked  by  pickers.  Since 
1900  only  one  regular  man  has  been  kept,  hiring  by 
the  day  when  extra  help  is  needed.  The  orchard  is 
being  enlarged  yearly,  and  the  cultivated  crops  are 
being  reduced  in  acreage.  If  my  friends  who  cultivate 
their  orchards  can  place  a  bushel  of  good  apples  on 
the  market  any  cheaper  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  fx'om 
them.  GRANT  G.  HITCH ING8. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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STONE  LIME  AND  OYSTER-SHELL  LIME. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  questions  about  the  relative 
values  of  lime  from  burning  limestone  or  oyster  shells. 
Some  farmers  who  live  near  the  shore  are  able  to  obtain 
the  shell  lime  at  a  lower  figure,  but  have  been  told  that 
it  is  not  so  useful  for  the  soil.  From  the  following  notes 
it  appears  that  there  is  more  actual  lime  in  the  stone 
lime,  but  that  the  shell  lime  is  as  good  for  agricultural 
purposes,  provided  we  use  enough  of  it.  We  must  under¬ 
stand  that  “slaked  lime”  means  the  fresh  burned  lime 
after  it  has  taken  up  water. 

Composition  of  Different  Limes. 

Slaked  oyster-shell  lime  has  about  59  per  cent  of 
real  lime,  11  per  cent  less  than  slaked  stone  lime,  and 
has  several  per  cent  of  sulphates,  chlorides  and  phos¬ 
phates,  which  are  not  usually  found  in  stone  lime. 
Chemical  analysis  reveals  no  reason  why  oyster-shell 
lime  should  not  have  the  same  effect,  as  fertilizer  oi 
as  amendment,  that  stone  lime  has,  and  I  believe  it 
has.  The  choice  between  them  is  only  one  of  cost. 
Slaked  oyster-shell  lime  is  sold  by  the  bushel,  which 
weighs  from  47  to  50  pounds.  Much  of  the  stone  lime 
in  market  contains  large  amounts  of  magnesia,  which 
as  a  rule,  is  no  help  and  may  be  a  decided  injury  to 
soils.  Therefore,  when  buying  for  the  purpose  of 
liming  land,  this  magnesian  limestone  should  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided.  Limekiln  ashes  are  sometimes  a  cheap 
source  of  lime.  They  vary  greatly  in  composition, 
containing  from  26.8  to  62  per  cent  of  lime,  or  42  per 
cent  on  the  average,  with  1.14  per  cent  of  soluble  pot¬ 
ash  and  .70  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  They  weigh 
about  75  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  the  price  is  very 
unsettled,  according  to  the  whims  of  owners  of  lime¬ 
kilns.  They  have  been  sold  at  $2.25  per  ton  in  bulk 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  kiln.  It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid 
ashes  which  contain  much  magnesia.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  these  different  forms  of  lime  is  as  follows: 


Slaked 

oyster 

Slaked 

Unslaked 

Lime- 

shell 

stone 

stone 

kiln 

lime. 

lime. 

lime. 

ashes. 

Potash  . 

.  0.05 

1.14 

Soda  . 

.  0.21 

42.20 

Lime  . 

.  59.04 

70.21 

90.60 

Magnesia  . 

.  0.36 

0.76 

0.98 

Oxide  of  iron . 

Silica  and  sand.... 

.  6.29 

0.42 

0.54 

Coal  . 

.  0.79 

4.60 

Carbonic  acid  . 

.  8.34 

3.56 

Sulphuric  acid  . . . . 

.  0.60 

Phosphoric  acid  .. 

.  0.18 

0.71 

Chlorine  . 

.  0.03 

♦  ... 

Water  . 

.  22.65 

100.00 

Connecticut  Exp.  Station.  e.  h.  jenkins. 


Actual  Results  on  Crops. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  different  limes  act  dif¬ 
ferently  on  the  same  soil  and  on  different  soils.  When 
we  have  a  nearly  pure  stone  lime  there  is  but  little 
difference  in  its  action  from  that  of  oyster-shell  lime 
when  equal  quantities,  by  weight,  of  these  are  applied. 
But  on  the  light  and  sandy  soils  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  coincidence  of  opinion  and  observation  that 
the  stone  limes  which  contain  an  appreciable  per¬ 
centage  of  both  magnesia  and  alumina,  or  the  use  of 
so-called  alum  limes,  give  much  better  results  than 
oyster-shell  lime.  This,  from  a  chemical  standpoint, 
I  believe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  magnesia  and 
alum  limes  act  with  the  sandy  soils  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  which  these  chemical  elements  do  in  cements. 
That  is,  they  have  a  greater  binding  action,  and  thus 
produce  a  different  physical  condition  in  the  soil  from 
what  the  pure  limes  or  the  oyster-shell  lime  would. 
In  some  experiments  which  we  conducted  at  this 
place  in  comparing  a  pure  stone  lime  with  oyster-shell 
lime,  both  applied  so  as  to  furnish  the  same  quantity 
of  pure  lime,  on  a  light  loam  sou  gave  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  total  yields  which  were  obtained  from 
the  plots  in  a  rotation  of  crops  covering  five  years. 
The  results  obtained  were  as  follows: 


Stone  lime. 

Oyster  shell. 

Hay,  fodder  and  straw . 

. 24,449 

25,642 

Corn  and  wheat . 

. 14,949 

14,194 

Total  . 

. 39,398 

40,336 

Maryland  Exp.  Station. 

H.  J.  PATTERSON. 

LIME,  SALT  AND  SULPHUR  FOR  THE  SAN 
JOSE  SCALE. 

In  California  and  neighboring  States  a  lime,  salt, 
and  sulphur  wash  or  spray  is  extensively  used  upon 
truit  trees  infested  with  scale  insects,  and  there  it 
proves  to  be  a  very  effective  application.  The  formula 
used  is: 


Unslaked  lime  .  40  pounds 

Sulphur  . 20  pounds 

Stock  salt  .  15  pounds 

Water,  to  make .  60  gallons 


The  directions  for  making  the  wash  are:  Place  10 
pounds  of  lime  and  20  pounds  of  sulphur  in  a  boiler 
with  20  gallons  of  water,  and  boil  over  a  brisk  fire 
for  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half,  or  until  the 
sulphur  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  When  this  takes 
place,  the  mixture  will  be  of  an  amber  color.  Next 
place  in  a  cask  30  pounds  of  unslaked  lime,  pouring 
over  it  enough  hot  water  thoroughly  to  slake  it;  and 


while  it  is  boiling,  add  to  the  lime  and  sulphur  in  the 
boiler,  and  cook  for  half  an  hour  longer,  when  the 
necessary  amount  of  water  to  make  the  60  gallons 
should  be  added. 

Several  years  ago  this  wash  was  tested  in  a  small 
way  in  the  Eastern  States  against  the  San  Jose  scale 
and  the  results  were  very  disappointing,  it  proving 
much  less  effective  than  in  California.  Recently, 
however,  extensive  experiments  under  more  favorable 
conditions  have  given  better  results,  so  that  some  are 
recommending  this  spray  in  preference  to  any  other 
for  this  pest.  The  fact  that  the  mixture  is  cheap  and 
can  be  applied  with  perfect  safety  upon  such  tender 
trees  as  the  peach  is  decidedly  in  its  favor,  but  as 
the  directions  show  it  is  a  laborious  task  to  make  the 
mixture,  and  it  must  be  applied  hot  and  with  much 
force  to  drive  it  into  cracks  and  crevices.  It  will  cost 
more  to  make  and  apply  this  mixture  than  it  will  to 
use  a  25-per-cent  crude  petroleum  mechanical  emulsion 
with  water,  and  unless  there  is  a  period  of  two  weeks 
of  dry  weather  following  the  application,  it  will  scale 
off  under  the  ordinary  rainy  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Under  favorable  conditions,  it 
will  probably  prove  just  as  effectual  as  a  spray  of  oil 
or  soap  against  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  the  element 
of  possible  injury  to  the  trees  will  be  overcome,  so 
that  1  would  advise  those  having  peach  trees  infested 
with  this  scale  to  give  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
wash  a  thorough  test.  But  I  think  that  upon  most  of 
the  other  fruit  trees,  I  would  prefer  to  use  25  per  cent 
of  crude  petroleum  or  a  solution  of  two  pounds  of 
whale-oil  soap  in  one  gallon  of  water.  Any  of  these 
applications  should  be  made  just  before  the  buds 
begin  to  swell,  or  very  soon  now.  Probably  many 
careful  experiments  will  be  made  with  lime,  salt  and 
suiphur  this  season  by  various  experiment  stations  in 
the  East,  so  that  next  year  we  shall  have  more  defi¬ 
nite  data  regarding  its  use  and  effectiveness  in  the 
East.  At  present,  I  prefer  to  recommend  crude  petro¬ 


leum,  as  1  find  it  is  just  as  effective  and  cheaper  in 
the  end,  and  if  intelligently  used  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  injuring  the  plants.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  can  have  its 
sticking  qualities  improved  by  the  addition  of  some 
other  cheap  material,  so  that  it  may  be  made  just  as 
effective  in  the  East  as  it  is  in  California. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


WINTER  PEARS:  A  NEGLECTED  FRUIT. 

It  is  well  said  that  Summer  is  conspicuous  for  its 
variety  of  fruits,  and  Winter  for  its  paucity  of  them. 
Many  strive  to  have  a  supply  of  Winter  apples,  but 
few  people  in  comparison  as  yet  enjoy  good  Winter 
pears,  notwithstanding  they  are  as  easy  to  grow  as  the 
Summer  and  Fall  kinds.  The  list  contains  several 
good  varieties;  some  of  them  keep  as  readily  as 
apples.  I  have  been  growing  them  for  several  years, 
and  had  on  January  24  some  fine  specimens  of  Anjou 
in  my  cellar.  They  are  considered  by  those  who  sam¬ 
ple  them  from  day  to  day  as  most  delicious.  It  is  one 
of  our  finest  Winter  pears.  The  fruit  is  large,  has  a 
smooth  and  clear  lemon  yellow  skin  when  ripe;  but¬ 
tery  and  melting,  with  sprightly  vinous  flavor.  In 
good  soil  and  under  fair  cultivation  the  tree  is  vigor¬ 
ous  in  growth  and  profuse  in  bearing.  In  the  last- 
named  respect  it  seems  to  be,  one  year  with  another, 
even  more  reliable  than  most  apples.  The  only  weak 
point  of  the  Anjou  that  I  know  is  that  the  large  fruit 
is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  storms  which  occur 
early  in  Autumn.  This  is  somewhat  avoided  if  the 
orchard  is  properly  located  and  provided  with  neces¬ 
sary  shelter.  Of  the  nine  varieties  of  Summer  and 
Winter  pears  fruiting  on  my  place,  none  gives  more 
universal  satisfaction  than  Anjou. 

Josephine  de  Malines,  a  pear  ripening  through  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  is  a  prominent  va¬ 
riety  of  first  quality,  and  should  be  more  extensively 
grown.  The  quality  of  this  pear,  however,  improves 
as  the  tree  advances  in  age.  Winter  Nelis  and  Clair- 
geau  are  also  favorites.  Barry  and  Dorset  I  have  not 


fruited,  but  I  observe  they  are  fast  coming  to  the 
front  as  very  late  keepers,  especially  the  latter.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  plant  quite  largely  of  it  in  the  Spring.  My 
method  of  keeping  pears  is  very  simple.  We  wrap 
each  specimen  in  paper,  pack  in  boxes  and  store  in 
a  cool  dry  place.  Handled  thus  we  are  able  to  keep 
most  varieties  till  February  or  even  later.  Doubtless 
the  Fall  kinds  can  be  successfully  kept  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  time  in  a  temperature  about  at  the  freezing 
point,  coming  out  fair  and  with  little  or  no  shrinkage, 
but  they  have  not  had  tne  natural  ripening  process, 
and  as  a  consequence  lack  flavor.  No  well  regulated 
fruit-eating  family  should  be  without  at  least  two 
of  the  sorts  1  have  mentioned.  We  should  no  longer 
assume  that  the  Bartlett  is  the  only  pear,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  the  only  pear  season,  but,  rather,  plant  to  eat 
and  enjoy  during  the  long  months  of  Winter  one  of 
the  richest  blessings  of  life.  e.  d.  brooks. 


“CONSEQUENTIAL  DAMAGES "  FROM  SEEDS¬ 
MANS  MISTAKE. 

I  note  your  inquiry  on  page  218,  as  to  what  should 
be  the  basis  of  settlement  where  party  by  mistake 
failed  to  get  the  seed  ordered.  I  think  the  best  basis 
for  settlement  would  be  for  the  dealer  to  refund  the 
cost  and  freight.  The  buyer  assumes  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  when  ordering  by  mail,  and  should  not, 
and,  I  think,  could  not,  collect  conseqnentml  dam¬ 
ages.  w.  P.  M. 

Ohio. 

A  LAWYER’S  OPINION— The  law  defines  the 
scope  of  responsibility  with  as  much  precision  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  permit,  and  lays  down  a 
universal  measure  of  recompense  for  civil  injury- 
which  the  sufferer  is  entitled  to  receive  or  recover, 
and  the  person  who  is  liable  is  bound  to  pay,  where- 
the  injury  has  been  done  with  no  bad  motive,  for 
which  the  law  subjects  him  to  punishment.  This 
universal  and  cardinal  principle  is  that  the  person 
injured  shall  receive  a  compensation  commensurate 
with  his  loss  or  injury,  and  no  more,  and  it  is  a  right 
of  the  person  who  is  bound  to  pay  this  compensation 
not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  more,  except  it  be  cost  in 
case  of  suit.  Such  damages  as  the  cause  produced 
naturally  but  indirectly  are  called  consequential.  In 
a  case  not  involving  malice,  damages  may  be  recov¬ 
ered  not  merely  for  the  direct  consequences,  but  for 
such  indirect  results  as  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected;  or,  in  other  words,  for  all  the  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  wrongful  act.  Applying  these 
principles  and  rules  of  law  to  a  case  where 
a  seedsman  had  sold  an  inferior  quality  of 
millet  seed  to  a  farmer  who  contracted  and 
paid  for  Scarlet  clover  seed,  ihere  was  a  breach  of  the 
condition  of  purchase,  for  which  the  farmer  is  not 
only  entitled  to  recover  the  purchase  price,  but  also 
consequential  damages  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  his 
crop,  and  the  value  thereof  may  be  proved  by  plain¬ 
tiff’s  evidence  and  that  of  his  neighbors  as  to  the 
average  crop  in  the  neighborhood,  the  particular  sea¬ 
son  or  seasons  he  desired  the  clover  to  stand  for  pas¬ 
ture,  hay,  or  to  replenish  his  soil,  and  as  to  what  ef¬ 
fect  the  latter  may  have  had  upon  future  crops  upon 
the  particular  land.  Such  elements  of  loss  may  ap¬ 
pear  remote,  but  they  are  susceptible  of  sufficient 
proof  to  sustain  a  verdict  for  recovery.  r.  d.  f. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  Veteran  Fruit-Grower  Talks 

Will  it  pay  to  try  making  over  the  old  orchard  men¬ 
tioned  last  week?  If  the  orchard  is  properly  drained 
and  is  close  to  place  of  business,  take  the  chances 
by  all  means.  First,  cut  out  every  other  row  diagon¬ 
ally,  and  the  dead  wood  from  the  other  trees.  Plow 
not  over  3 y2  inches  deep,  and  work  with  pulverizer 
and  spring-tooth  harrow  up  to  about  July  15,  and 
seed  with  Medium  clover  and  one  pound  of  Strap-leaf 
turnip.  The  canker-worm  is  the  easiest  to  kill  of  all 
insects.  Spray  early,  as  the  first  green  shows,  and 
again  in  one  week.  They  start  from  the  top  of  the 
trees,  and  should  be  killed  before  they  are  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  long.  Use  any  good  poison  with  the 
copper  sulphate  and  lime.  The  soil  will  be  manure 
enough  for  the  first  year,  but  it  should  be  cultivated 
thoroughly.  axbert  wood. 

Carlton,  N.  Y. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.— The  past  Winter  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  cold;  in  fact,  the  most  severe  we  have  had  in 
the  past  30  years;  consequently  crops  of  all  kinds  are 
backward.  Berries  are  late;  there  were  none  to  go  for¬ 
ward  before  April.  Asparagus  is  moving  in  a  very  small 
way,  and  about  two  weeks  late.  Cabbage  very  late,  and 
not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  acreage.  There 
will  be  no  cabbage  cut  before  April  10.  A  full  crop  of 
Irish  potatoes  planted.  They  are  on  time,  and  they  are 
just  coming  through  the  ground.  Beans  and  cucumbers 
are  coming  up.  w.  c.  G. 

Young’s  Island,  S.  C. 
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A  KERNEL  OF  CORN. 

For  Children,  Young  and  Old. 

Part  II. 

The  silks  have  begun  to  appear  on  much  of  the  corn 
in  the  fields.  I  have  seen  corn  silk  and  have  often 
played  with  it,  from  childhood,  yet  I  never  realized 
until  to-day  what  a  pretty  thing  it  is.  Each  silk  is 
armed  with  tiny  reddish  hairs.  These  probably  aid 
in  catching  the  pollen.  Here  is  a  tiny  ear  just  start¬ 
ing,  Fig.  93.  It  is  not  over  two  inches  long.  It  was 
so  snugly  hidden  away  in  the  stalk  that  one  would 
not  suspect  that  an  ear  was  already  under  way  there. 
There  are  little  embryo  kernels  all  arranged  in  regular 
double  rows,  with  a  vigorous  young  silk  emerging 
from  each  one.  The  kernels  are  not  much  larger  than 
the  silk  now.  Near  the  tip  of  the  ear  the  silks  are 
much  younger  and  smaller.  Here  is  a  larger  ear  in 
which  the  silks  have  already  begun  to  push  out  from 
ths  husks,  Fig.  94.  They  must  have  grown  wonder¬ 
fully  in  a  short  time.  Those  from  the  tip  are  still  be¬ 
hind;  they  are  completely  outstripped  by  those  from 
the  base.  If  the  corn  should  be  late  or  if  the  pollen 
should  not  hold  out  well  these  would  have  a  poor 
chance.  The  result  would  be  what  we  so  often  see,  a 
long  tip  of  bare  cob  at  the  end.  Here  is  a  still  older 
ear,  in  which  some  of  the  tips  of  the  silks  have  begun 
to  look  brown  and  withered.  Yet  there  are  still 
young  silks  in  the  center  which  have  never  yet 
reached  the  light.  Near  the  tip  of  the  ear  are  some 
which  are  less  than  an  inch  long.  Lower  down  on 
the  ear  some  kernels  have  begun  to  enlarge  material¬ 
ly.  What  a  wonderful  process  it  must  be  when  one 
of  these  young  kernels  is  fecundated!  To  think  that 
the  tiny  pollen  grain  lighting  on  the  silk  must  throw 
out  a  tube  long  enough  to  reach  the  kernel  at  its  base 
seems  impossible!  Yet  not  only  must  this  be  done, 
but  it  must  be  done  in  every  silk  upon  the  cob  if  a 
perfect  ear  is  to  develop.  The  wonder  is  that  there 
are  so  many  nearly  perfect  ears  to  be  found. 

The  cornstalk  itself  is  a  beautiful  object.  Here  is 
one  broken  at  the  joint.  Cutting  across  it  shows  how 
closely  and  prettily  the  base  of  the  leaf  is  wrapped 
around  it.  See  the  numerous  ducts  which  appear  near 
the  outer  part  of  this  leaf.  The  pith  itself  is  the  pret¬ 
tiest  part.  The  plant-cells  are  here  so  large  that  they 
can  be  easily  seen  with  the  hand  lens.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  ducts  all  through  it.  Corn  must  take  up  and 
give  off  large  amounts  of  water.  It  needs  good  tillage 
to  aid  in  providing  this  supply. 

I  brought  in  some  tassels  and  laid  them  on  the 
table.  They  have  now  been  there  two  days.  We  are 
often  told  that  corn  is  a  grass,  but  I  never  realized  it 
so  well  before.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  one  of  these 
branches  of  the  tassel  looks  like  a  head  of  rye  or  of 
some  of  the  grasses.  Of  course  there  are  no  seeds  in¬ 
side.  Where  the  kernel  should  be  are  two  stamens. 
As  I  look  at  the  underside  of  the  tassel  the  stamens 
hang  like  pendants,  each  by  a  thread  so  slender  that 
it  seems  as  though  it  would  break  with  the  first 
breath  of  wind.  The  table  is  covered  with  the  bright 
yellow  pollen.  The  grains  are  so  large  that  one  can 
readily  see  them  scattered  about  and  piled  up  like 
grains  of  sand.  No  sand  can  equal  them  in  color, 
though,  unless  it  were  pure  gold.  To  see  the  number 
of  pollen  grains  which  have  fallen  from  this  tassel, 
and  then  think  of  the  amount  of  life  energy  stored  in 
each,  makes  it  seem  reasonable  that  cutting  away  the 
tassel  before  it  ripens  its  pollen  should  relieve  the 
plant  of  much  of  its  task,  as  claimed.  There  is  so 
much  pollen  produced  that  part  of  the  tassels  might 
well  be  cut  away  if  it  were  worth  while.  If  it  were 
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not  that  but  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  grains  produced 
is  ever  likely  to  reach  a  silk  and  perform  its  proper 
mission  Nature  would  not  need  to  be  so  lavish  in  its 
production.  I  wanted  to  find  how  the  pollen  gets  out 
of  the  anther.  The  lens  readily  shows  a  round  open¬ 
ing  at  the  tip  which  lets  the  grains  roll  out  like  pow¬ 
der  from  a  powder-horn,  or  perhaps  it  is  more  like  a 
rip  at  the  end  of  a  glove-finger.  I  cannot  describe  it 
right;  you  must  see  it  yourself.  Just  tap  some  of  the 
stamens  and  watch  the  shower  of  golden  grains  fall 
upon  the  finger  nail. 

I  spoke  of  the  resemblance  of  the  corn  tassel  to  the 
head  of  other  grasses,  particularly  the  grains.  I  am 
reminded  of  this  by  the  more  forcible  resemblance 
shown  in  tassels  borne  at  the  end  of  suckers.  Many 
such  tassels  bear  kernels  also,  as  in  Fig.  95.  In  other 
words,  there  are  some  perfect  flowers  intermingled 
among  the  staminate  ones,  just  as  they  are  in  a  head 
of  wheat  or  rye.  In  the  sorghums  and  Kaffir  corn 
this  tendency  has  reached  its  full  development  and 
all  the  grain  is  borne  at  the  top,  instead  of  in  an  ear 
below  as  it  is  in  corn.  The  evolution  of  plants,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  the  development  of  one  form 
into  another,  as  seen  in  the  garden,  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  subject.  Corn,  like  many  other  cultivated 
plants,  has  varied  so  much  that  no  one  knows  surely 
what  is  the  original  form  from  which  it  came. 

_  FRED  W.  CARD. 

TREES  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Johann  Schoff,  a  German  writer,  who  traveled  in 
New  Jersey  in  1777,  noted  the  wasteful  methods  in 
dealing  with  the  timber  growth,  and  wrote  that“some- 
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thing  ought  to  be  done  to  teach  the  peasants  to  hus¬ 
band  their  wood  supply  so  that  their  great-grand¬ 
children  might  have  a  stick  upon  which  to  hang  their 
kettles.”  But  the  pioneers  had  their  hands  full,  and 
were  not  looking  out  for  future  generations;  if  they 
had,  they  would  have  laid  out  the  roads  around  the 
hills  instead  of  over  them,  and  they  would  have  left 
the  forest  undisturbed  on  the  thin  ridges  and  the 
washy  hillsides.  At  present  there  are  such  spots  on 
almost  every  farm,  which  are  of  little  use  for  farm¬ 
ing,  and,  if  covered  with  wood  growth,  would  be  a 
protection  to  crops  and  yield  a  supply  of  fuel.  I  have 
been  quite  successful  in  refreshing  a  worn  hillside, 
and  find  that  the  best  way  to  accomplish  a  work  of 
this  kind  is  to  imitate  Nature’s  methods.  An  aban¬ 
doned  field  will  soon  spring  up  with  bushes  and  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  forest.  Grasses  and  weeds  grow  and  there 
catch  the  leaves  that  drift  about  in  Autumn.  A  tiny 
tree  seed,  finding  lodgment  in  the  moldering  leaves, 
germinates,  and  soon  becomes  a  sapling.  This  nat¬ 
ural  process  of  reforestation  is  usually  slow,  and  may 
be  hastened  by  a  little  timely  assistance.  The  ground 
is  sometimes  so  bare  in  places  that  nothing  will  lodge 
on  it.  If  we  stir  the  soil  for  a  small  space,  mix  in  it 
some  tree  seed,  and  cover  with  leaves  and  brush,  we 
will  soon  see  the  results  of  our  work.  The  trees 
which  are  adapted  to  such  locations  as  these  are 
White  elm,  wild  cherry,  Black  locust,  hackberry  and 
White  pine.  Oaks,  chestnuts  and  hard  maples  may  be 
introduced  when  the  ground  becomes  partially  shaded 
by  the  hardier  sorts. 
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For  wet,  undrained  spots,  the  Sugar  maple,  Black 
ash,  cottonwcod  and  the  different  varieties  of  willows 
will  be  found  useful.  Along  fence  rows  and  running 
streams  nut  trees  should  be  planted,  and  in  course  of 
time  they  will  be  a  source  of  profit.  There  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  some  one  to  improve  our  native  nut  trees, 
walnut,  chestnut,  hazel  and  hickory.  It  takes  so  long 
to  see  results  in  improvement  by  selection  that  the 
nut-bearing  trees  have  not  received  the  attention  that 
the  fruit  trees  have.  Seedling  hickories  vary  very 
much  in  the  size  and  quality  of  nuts,  and  where  there 
is  a  tendency  to  vary  improvement  is  easy.  In  hunt¬ 
ing  the  woods  for  young  saplings  to  transplant  in  the 
Spring,  the  quick  growers  will  be  the  ones  most  in 
favor.  The  Tulip  poplar  is  a  rapid  grower  and  is  very 
ornamental;  the  aspen  is  also  a  quick  grower,  and  is 
a  most  striking  tree  of  the  forest.  Its  trunk  is  white 
when  it  sheds  its  bark,  and  its  leaves  shake  and  shim¬ 
mer  in  the  lightest  breeze  owing  to  the  peculiar  fact 
that  the  leaf  stem  is  flattened  vertically  instead  of 
horizontally.  The  walnut,  in  its  younger  days,  is  a 
rapid  grower;  so  is  also  the  Carolina  poplar.  The 
maples  are  fairly  good  growers,  and  where  ornamental 
trees  are  wanted  they  should  not  be  passed  by.  The 
Red  maple  and  the  Silver  maple  open  their  flowers 
some  time  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  are  among 
the  earliest  flowers  of  Spring.  The  Sugar  maple  may 
be  known  by  its  habit  of  blossoming  at  the  same  time 
that  the  leaves  expand.  Most  forest  trees  transplant 
readily,  excepting  the  hickory  and  the  pines.  The 
latter  should  have  their  roots  cut  one  year  before  they 
are  desired  for  removal.  This  will  cause  many  small 
fibrous  roots  to  start  from  the  severed  roots,  which 
assist  in  renewing  the  growth  when  the  tree  is  trans¬ 
planted.  The  easiest  of  all  trees  to  propagate  is  the 
willow.  A  branch  stuck  in  the  ground  so  that  its  base 
is  near  water  will  soon  make  a  tree.  Willows  are  not 
only  easy  to  obtain,  but  are  very  useful  as  soil  binders 
on  the  borders  of  streams  that  are  apt  to  wash  their 
banks. 

For  the  Eastern  States  there  is  perhaps  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  for  economic  planting  than  the  Black  locust.  It 
grows  readily  from  its  large  bean-like  seeds,  which 
ripen  in  early  Autumn.  It  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ers,  becoming  large  enough  for  a  fence  post  in  10  or 
12  years.  For  fence  material  nothing  surpasses  the 
locust  in  durability.  In  connection  with  the  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  best  time  to  cut  timber  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  boring  insects,  it  may  be  said  that  mid¬ 
summer  is  most  desirable.  Then  the  starch  and  nitro¬ 
genous  compounds  are  in  the  leaves  and  twigs,  while 
in  the  dormant  season  these  food  elements  on  which 
the  borers  thrive  are  stored  in  the  trunk.  Do  not  let 
anyone  forget  Arbor  Day.  It  is  deserving  of  wider 
popularity  among  all  classes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  plant 
and  see  trees  grow;  even  if  we  do  not  live  to  see  them 
in  fruition — some  one  else  will.  As  an  old  writer 
quaintly  says:  “In  the  name  of  God,  graffe,  set, 
plant  and  nourish  up  trees,  in  every  corner  of  your 
grounds;  the  labor  is  small,  the  cost  is  nothing;  the 
commoditie  is  great;  yourself  shall  have  plenty,  the 
poor  shall  have  somewhat  to  relieve  their  necessitie, 
and  God  shall  reward  your  diligence.”  o.  davis. 

Whitehouse,  N.  J. 


Express  Company  Plays  Ball  With  Eggs. 

We  stamp  all  our  eggs  and  put  them  in  boxes  holding 
one  dozen  each.  The  boxes  are  packed  in  crates,  some 
holding  32  dozen  and  some  40  dozen  each.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  good  layer  of  chaff  in  bottom  of  crate,  and  chaff 
is  also  packed  between  boxes  and  sides  and  ends  of 
crate.  Yet  with  all  our  care  we  get  complaints  of  broken 
eggs;  sometimes  four  or  five  dozen  in  a  crate.  As  I  per¬ 
sonally  pack  and  deliver  the  eggs  to  the  express  com¬ 
pany  I  know  they  are  in  good  shape  when  they  receive 
them.  We  have  asked  the  express  company  several 
times  to  pay  us  for  the  broken  eggs  but  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  cent.  Our  crates  are  not  the  common  cheap 
sort,  but  are  well  made  with  hinged  covers  and  good 
strong  fasteners,  and  bound  with  hoop  iron  around  the 
ends,  yet  they  are  often  returned  to  us  with  covers 
broken  off.  bottom  or  side  stove  in,  or  ends  split  so  they 
have  to  be  repaired  before  we  can  use  them.  This  Win¬ 
ter  five  were  lost  entirely,  as  the  person  we  ship  to  re¬ 
turned  them  to  the  express  company.  Have  any  of  your 
readers  been  bothered  the  same  way,  and  have  they 
found  a  remedy?  If  so  let  us  know,  as  we  do  not  feel 
lik«  grinning  and  bearing  it  any  longer.  j.  *. 

North  Collina,  N.  Y. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Grafting  the  Walnut. 

G.  TP.  R.,  Middletown,  Conn.— Can  the  com¬ 
mon  wild  walnut  here  in  Connecticut  be 
grafted  successfully?  If  so,  when  is  the 
best  time?  Can  the  shag- bark  be  grafted 
on  to  the  smooth-bark  or  pig  walnut? 

Ans. — By  “the  walnut”  is  doubtless 
meant  what  is  called  the  little  shellbark 
hickorynut  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
outside  of  New  England.  It  can  be 
grafted,  but  with  very  great  difficulty. 
The  few  successes  of  which  I  know  were 
mostly  accomplished  by  holding  back 
the  scions  in  a  cool  place  until  after  the 
stocks  had  begun  to  show  leaves,  and 
then  set  in  the  ordinary  cleft-graft  style. 

I  think  the  sweet  shellbark  varieties 
may  be  made  to  grow  on  the  bitter  or 
pignut  stocks  as  easily  as  upon  their 
own,  hut  that  will  be  by  no  means  easy 
to  do.  h.  e.  v.  D. 

Starting  an  Orchard. 

J.  P.  F.,  Vail  Mills,  N.  Y.— 1.  I  think  of  go¬ 
ing  in  the  fruit  business,  and  need  a  little 
information.  I  have  selected  a  hill  sloping 
to  the  south  with  light  gravelly  loam  and 
expect  to  plant  it  to  apples.  What  kind 
of  apple  trees  would  you  advise  me  to 
plant?  The  apples  raised  in  this  section 
are  Red  Astrachan,  Baldwin,  Northern 
Spy,  R.  I.  Greening  and  Hubbardston.  How 
would  you  cultivate  the  ground,  and  what 
kind  of  crops  should  I  sow  for  plowing 
under?  How  close  would  you  set  the  trees, 
and  would  you  plant  close,  and  when 
crowded  cut  out  every  other  one?  2.  What 
kind  of  pears  would  you  plant  for  profit? 
Would  the  Kieffer  do  well  here?  How  far 
apart  would  you  set  pear  trees,  and  how 
cultivate?  3.  What  kinds  of  cherries  are 
best  to  plant,  and  how  close  together?  4. 
What  kinds  of  plums  should  I  plant,  and 
how?  5.  Will  cow  peas  do  well  up  here? 
What  kind  do  you  recommend?  6.  What 
about  Ben  Davis  apples  here? 

Ans. — 1.  Anyone  who  is  just  starting 
into  the  fruit  business  should  take  good 
care  not  to  be  rash,  and  should  carefully 
observe  what  those  who  are  successful 
in  that  business  about  him  are  doing. 
The  varieties  mentioned  are  among  the 
best  to  plant,  except  Red  Astrachan, 
which  is  almost  worthless  as  a  market 
apple.  It  rots  or  scalds  almost  as  soon 
as  packed,  and  will  not  sell  to  advantage, 
except  in  a  few  rare  cases.  Sutton  and 
Rome  Beauty  may  be  added  to  the  list, 
with  Wagener,  Oldenburg  and  Wealthy 
as  fillers  or  temporary  trees,  to  occupy 
the  middle  spaces  profitably  while  the 
other  trees  are  not  needing  all  the  room 
between  them.  The  orchard  land  should 
be  kept  loose  on  top  by  frequent  tillage. 
Potatoes,  beans,  sweet  corn,  cabbage  and 
cow  peas  are  all  good  crops  to  grow  in 
a  young  orchard,  but  never  any  kind  of 
small  grain  or  grass.  Forty  feet  apart 
is  just  about  the  right  distance  for  per¬ 
manent  apple  trees  in  New  York,  with 
early  bearing  kinds  set  between  them, 
making  the  distance  20  feet.  The  latter 
must  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  crowding  be¬ 
gins,  which  will  be  from  15  to  20  years 
from  setting.  2.  The  Bartlett  is  the  best 
of  all  market  pears.  Bose  is  also  very 
good,  but  the  trees  should  be  grown  by 
top-working  on  White  Doyenne  or  some 
other  strong  grower.  In  the  latter  case 
Bose  makes  a  splendid  orchard  tree,  and 
the  fruit  is  not  only  of  the  best  quality 
but  sells  at  a  top  figure  on  the  market. 
Seckel  is  another  popular  variety  and  a 
hardy  and  productive  tree.  Kieffer  may 
he  profitable  in  New  York,  but  is  a  very 
poor  pear  in  quality.  Pear  trees  should 
be  set  20  or  25  feet  apart,  and  should  be 
cultivated  about  the  same  as  apple  trees. 
3.  Montmorency  and  English  Morello  are 
the  most  dependable  and  profitable  cher¬ 
ries  for  New  York.  The  trees  should 
be  set  about  20  feet  apart.  4.  The  Japan 
and  European  classes  of  plums  both  do 
well  in  New  York  and  I  would  plant 
some  of  each.  Of  the  former,  Red  June, 
Abundance,  Burbank  and  Satsuma  are 
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good,  and  of  the  latter  Grand  Duke, 
Monarch  and  Fellenberg  are  among  the 
most  profitable.  5.  Cow  peas  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  grow  all  right  in  New  York, 
wherever  dent  corn  succeeds.  Little 
Black,  Whippoorwill  and  New  Era  are 
among  the  best  varieties  to  grow  in  that 
climate.  The  very  late  kinds  may  not 
ripen  there.  None  of  them  should  be 
planted  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
warmed  by  the  sun,  as  the  seed  is  very 
sensitive  to  cold  and  will  rot  or  fail  to 
germinate  where  the  soil  is  not  warm. 
6.  Ben  Davis  is  not  the  apple  for  New 
Yorkers  to  plant,  so  I  believe.  I  know 
that  it  does  succeed  commercially  in 
many  localities  in  that  State,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  It  is  so,  for  New  York  will 
produce  much  better  apples.  In  some  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  States  Ben 
Davis  is  much  more  at  home,  and  is  a 
far  better  apple.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Greenhouse  Compost. 

O.  D.  B.,  Wilmot,  O.—  What  material  should 
I  use  for  a  compost  pile  for  greenhouse?  I 
wish  to  get  soil  ready  for  another  year. 
Will  you  give  amount  of  sand  and  muck, 
and  how  to  mix  it?  My  soil  does  not  seem 
to  be  right,  so  I  wish  to  get  a  new  supply. 
Will  phosphate  be  beneficial  on  celery,  and 
what  kind  is  used?  Will  nitrate  of  soda 
be  useful  to  lettuce,  and  how  applied? 

Ans. — The  best  compost  for  glasshouse 
use  is  made  of  two-thirds  sods  from 
any  old  loamy  pasture,  and  one-third 
good  rotted  stable  manure.  It  should  be 
piled  in  six  or  eight-inch  layers,  and 
turned  several  times  during  warm 
weather,  until  it  is  well  decomposed  and 
mixed  together.  If  sods  cannot  he  had, 
probably  one-half  good  garden  loam, 
one-fourtn  manure,  and  one-eighth  each 
sand  and  muck  will  do  fairly  well.  Stable 
manure  is  the  Dest  fertilizer  for  celery, 

as  it  keeps  the  roots  moist,  but  a  good 
high-grade  chemical  fertilizer,  eight  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  10  of  potash,  and 
four  of  nitrogen,  applied  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  to  1,200  pounds  per  acre, 
will  give  good  celery.  Nitrate  of  soda  is 
good  for  lettuce.  It  may  be  strewn 
along  the  row  when  plants  are  growing, 
a  handful  to  10  feet,  and  raked  in.  Do 
not  allow  it  to  get  on  tne  foliage. 


THAT  CHAPTER. 

A  Chapter  on  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  often  holds  a  prominent 
position  in  the  histories  of 
weak  children. 

The  gist  of  that  chapter 
usually  reads  like  this: 

“Child  weak  and  thin — 
began  with  small  doses  of 
Scott’s  Emulsion  three  times  a 
day — after  a  week  appetite  im¬ 
proved — soon  a  little  stronger 
— child  more  lively — weighs 
more”. 

And  so  it  goes  till  the  child 
is  reported  well  and  strong. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  4og  Pearl  St..  N.  V. 


True  Dwarf  Essex 

Rape  Seed. 


The  best  Rape  Seed  is  the  cheapest.  You 
get  several  times  the  crop  that  you  get  from 
poor  seed.  We  import  direct  a  Rape  Seed 
with  a  record  as  high  as  19  tons  to  the  acre. 
Yet  we  buy  in  such  quantities  that  we  can 
sell  at  these  remarkable  prices: — 

True  Dwarf  Essex  R.a.pe 

Enough  for  5  a.cres . 

Ten  lbs.  75c.,  50  lbs.  $3.25,  100  lbs.  $6.00— by 
freight  or  express,  buyer  paying  charges. 

Bags  for  50  lbs.,  15c  extra. 

Packet  10c.,  V\  lb.  15c.,  one  lb.  23c.  by  mail. 

You  cannot  buy  such  seed  at  such  prices 
anywhere  else  in  America. 

VacvgkaVs  Seed  Store, 

84  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  14  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


—Corn:  Early  White  Cap  Bent.  Beans: 
White  Marrowfat.  Potatoes:  Endur- 
and  World's  Superior.  Also  75  new 
varieties  In  small  lots. 

Choice  Cheshire  Boars,  Sows  and  Pigs. 

ED.  S.  HILL.  Perurille,  N.  Y. 


If  it's  trees  you  want,  write  for  free  fruit  and 
plant  catalogue  to  Martin  Wahl,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


—500  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 


els  Delaware-grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  at  i'i  per 
bu.;  500  bushels  second-growth  Seed  Potatoes  at  $i. 10 
per  barrel.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


04T^_Pure  seed.  Sample  free.  80  kinds.  POTA 
VfilO  TOES.  Description.  Save  $1  or  $2  a  barrel; 
direct  from  grower.  Field  Corn,  Beans,  Ohio  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Best  Clover,  Timothy.  Choice  Barred 
Rocks.  Smith  Potato  Farm,  Box  B,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


SS  RAPE2ys>? 

Greatest,  Cheapest  Food 
on  Earth  for  Sheep,  Swine, 
Cattle,  etc. 

Will  be  worth  $100  to  you  to  read  what 
Salzer’s  catalog  nay9  about  rape. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

will  positively  make  you  rich;  12  tout 
of  hay  and  lots  of  pasture  per  acre,  bo 
also  Brooms,  Peftoat,  Speltz  (400  bu. 
corn,  250  bu.  oats  per  acre),  etc.,  etc. 

For  this  Notice  and  1 0c. 

■we  mail  big  catalog  and  10  Farm  Seed 
Novelties,  fully  worth  $10 to  get  a  start. 

For  1  r»e.  wc  mail  1 50  kinds  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  .Seeds  and  catalog. 

A..SALZERSEEDC0.,LAffi°5SSEfl 

?.  m  m  b  m  w  n  MLmjtmg.  t  rt  m.m  mi 


N’K&C* 

SfBMIiC 

Seeds 


S  Northern 
Grown 

Our  handsome  seed  catalogue  for 
1902  will  interest  you.  It  tells  about 
Corn  Insurance.  Perfected  Farm 
Seeds.  Best  varieties.  Reasonable 
prices.  Extraordinary  free  prem- 


pr 

iums.  Itis  mailed  Free  to  seed  buy¬ 
ers.  Write  for  it  to  day . 

NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO., 

bbeed  Growers,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TtSTED  . 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

HIGH-GRADE 

Garden  Seeds 

BRIDGEMAN'S  SEED  WAREHOUSE 

37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 


GRASS  SEED 


CHOICE  RE-CLEANED  SEED  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Dreer's  Permanent  Pasture  Mixture  cannot  be  excelled 
for  producing  abundant  hay  crops,  and  luxurious  after- 
math.  Full  line  of  all  Grasses  and  Clovers:  also  special 
mixtures  for  Lawns,  Golf  Links,  etc.  Circular  and  prices 
on  application.  HENRY  A.  IlKEElt,  Phila.,  Pa. 


DURPEE’S  SEEDS 

NEVER  BEFORE  have  we  introduced  such  SUPERB  NOVELTIES  of 

unusual  merit.  Six  choicest  Vegetables  and  five  finest  Flowers  are  shown 
painted  from  nature,  others  illustrated  from  photographs  and  all  honestly  described  in 
BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1902.  This  "leading  American  Seed  Catalogue”  is 

mailed  FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  buy.  Write  to-day,  t.  postal  card  will  do. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA. 


The 
Rest 

Fanning 
Mill 

for  cleaning  and 
grading  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  seeds  is 

The  CHATHAM 

It  separates  all  kinds  of  grain  from  each  other. 
Takes  cockle,  chess,  pigeon  grass,  mustard,  etc., 
out  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, etc.  Separates  timoL 
thy  and  clover  seed  from  each  other  and  takes 
plantain,  sorrel  out  of  both.  It  has  17  screens  and 
riddles,  weighs  285  lbs  and  has  large  capacity. 

■  Some  of  our  partrons  clean  100  bu.  of  grain  per 
hour  on  it.  Every  mill  is  equipped  with  elevator 
and  bagger.  We  sell  them  direct  to  the  farmer 
on  time  and  deliver  them  anywhere. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Sneclnl  Terms  and  free 
booklet,  “How  to  Make  Dollars  Out  of  Wind.” 

M.  Campbell  Fanning  Mill  Co.,  (Ltd.) 

116  Wesson  Avo.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

This  mill  received  highest  award  at  Buffalo  Pan- 
American  Exposition, where  i  ts  work  was  watched 
with  keenest  interest  by  thousands.  And  more 
remarkable  still,  over  400  mills  were  actually 
sold  during  the  time  of  exhibition. 


COMPARE. 


When  an  agent  doesn’t  handle  what  you  ask  for 
he  will  say  that  what  he  has  Is  “just  as 
good.’’  Other  makes  are  frequent¬ 
ly  compared  with  the 

KRAUS  ZV  CULTIVATOR. 

That  is  complimentary.  We  like  it.  It  means  that 
the  K  rum  is  the  standard  and  that  you  will  be 
wise  if  you  pin  your  faith  to  it.  Itis  high  wheeled, 
light  draft,  perfectly  balanced,  simply  construct¬ 
ed,  easily  operated.  Any  lioy  can  work  It. 
Shovels  adjust  for  wide  or  narrow  rows,  depth 
and  angle.  Ingenious  in  dodging  plants  or  ob¬ 
structions.  Wheels  and  shovels  Instantly  thrown 
to  right  or  left  by  foot  levers.  A  perfect  hillside 
worker.  Four,  six  or  eightbeam-pin,  spring  hoe 
or  spring  tooth.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  DFPT.  0,  AKRON.  OHIO. 


FARM  CARTS, 

Two  Wheel  and  Four  Wheel. 

HAY  KIGGINGS 
To  fit  our  Carts. 

AMES  PLOW  CO., 

54  MARKET  ST., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


STAR  PATTERN 
,  BILLINGS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


the  latest,  and  it  d.  - 
twelve  different  dis- 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 

and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 


Potatoes— Bovee, Carman, Cobbler,  Harvest,  Hebron, 
Ohio, Rose, Queen. 85  kinds.  C.W.Ford, Fishers,  N.Y. 


PDT  ATD13Q  grown  especially  for  SEED 
i  w  IAIWG1J12  varieties.  SEED  OATS.  lOof 

Strawberry  Plants 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


“Grown  in  CCCI1  DflTATflFQ  Washington 
Michigan.’’  OCEU  rll  I  H  I  UCOi  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Russet.  Choice,  Medium  late  varieties.  $1  per 
bu.,  3bbls.,$7.60.  D.  W.  RICHARDSON,  Standish.Mich 


Seed  Potatoes 

GROWN  BY  US  IN  MAINE. 

HENRY  ELWELL  &  CO., 

310  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper. 


400  Lbs.  New  Globe  Danvers  Onion  Seed 

for  sale.  Good  to  raise  Urge  onions  or  sets.  5  lbs. 
or  more  at  60c.  per  lb. ;  40  lbs.  or  more  at  45c.  per  lb. ; 
80  lbs.  or  more  at  40c.  per  lb.  Send  money  with  order. 
Sent  by  Adams  Express  or  freight  Reference:  The 
National  Branch  Bank.  J.  P.  DAULEM, 

R.R.  No.  1  Madison,  Ind. 


It’s  Almost 


It  spreads  all  kinds  of  manure,  lime, 
salt,  ashes,  compost,  etc.,  rapidly, 
evenly  and  better  than  it  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 

lumpy,  caked,  coarse,  strawy  or  stalky  the  manure  is, 


Pa.st  Believing 

the  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  this  machine  saves 
you,  say  nothing  of  in- 


•*.  •© 

*  1  w 

'.'<W 

It  makes  no  difference  how  hard, 


The  Improved  Kemp  Manure  Spreader 

will  tear  it  apart,  make  it  fine  and  spread  it  just  where  you  want  it  and  in  any  desired  quantity  per  acre.  Greatly  improved 
for  1902.  Send  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  which  describes  improvements  i  i  detail,  and  tells  about  "How  to  Grow 
Biy  Crops.”  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

it  e  member  That  the  only  original  anti  genuine,  JKemp  Manure  Spreader  is  the  one 

h,f  KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  38,  SYRACUSE  N.  Y 


1902 
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A  Family  Orchard  in  Washington. 

R.  H.,  Lake  Cushman,  Wash. — What  varie¬ 
ties  of  apple  and  pear  trees  would  you 
recommend  for  a  family  orchard  In  this 
section? 

Ans. — For  family  use  in  Washington 
any  of  the  varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear 
that  do  well  in  the  East  are  almost  sure 
to  succeed  as  well  there.  It  is  a  strange 
fact  that  those  that  are  suitable  to  both 
the  East  and  West  seem  to  do  about 
equally  well  there.  As  to  apples  the 
Early  Harvest.  Red  June,  Primate, 
American  Summer,  Jefferis,  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin,  Grimes,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty, 
York  Imperial,  Esopus  and  Newtown  are 
excellent.  Of  pears,  the  Tyson,  Howell, 
Seckel,  Bartlett,  Bose  and  Lawrence  will 
make  a  good  collection.  Both  lists  are 
arranged  in  order  of  ripening. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

Wealthy  and  Walter  Pease  Apple. 

E.  8.,  Delmar,  N.  7. — What  are  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  the  Wealthy  and  Walter 
Pease  apples?  Is  Pease  as  good  as 
Wealthy? 

Ans. — Wealthy  is  an  apple  that  I  know 
quite  thoroughly,  and  it  is  a  very  early 
bearing  and  productive  variety.  The 
fruit  is  of  fair  size,  handsome,  red 
striped  color  and  very  fair  quality.  It  is 
profitable  as  a  filler  in  permanent  apple 
orchards  in  many  sections,  although  it  is 
only  a  Fall  variety,  except  in  Minnesota, 
where  it  originated.  Walter  Pease  has 
been  tried  but  little  and  is  not  well 
known  to  me,  except  from  samples 
which  I  have  seen  and  tested.  It  is 
handsome  and  larger  than  Wealthy,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen  it,  and  of  fair  quality. 
But  it  is  not  a  keeper  and  must  sell  with 
the  Fall  apples.  I  am  not  certain  that 
the  two  kinds  are  close  competitors  in  a 
practical  sense.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Grafting  Stock  Questions. 

J.  H.,  W  ashing  tomhlle,  N.  7. — 1.  Would  the 
Tompkins  King  apple  top-grafted  on  hardy 
young  Northern  Spy  trees  be  more  likely 
to  live  than  when  transplanted  from  nur¬ 
sery  stock?  The  King  seems  to  sunseald 
and  the  bark  peels  from  the  trunk,  some¬ 
times  before  coming  into  bearing  with  us. 

2.  Does  it  pay  to  plant  Doucin  stock,  and 
if  so,  what  distance  apart? 

Anis. — 1.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
Tompkins  King  doing  better  when  top- 
worked  on  Northern  Spy  than  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  the  nurseries.  But  I 
have  seen  the  large  branches  become  af¬ 
fected  as  J.  H.  mentions,  and  it  is  a  con¬ 
stitutional  failing  of  this  variety.  When 
I  was  a  boy  we  had  scions  of  it  grafted 
into  large  bearing  trees  in  Ohio  that  be¬ 
haved  in  this  way.  2.  Apple  trees  on 
Doucin  stock  grow  very  slowly,  and  are 
so  dwarfish  that  they  may  be  set  as  close 
as  15  feet  apart  without  injury  to  each 
other  for  many  years.  They  are  only 
suitable  to  small  places.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Peach  “Yellows”  and  Peach  Starvation. 

A.  G.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  7.— The  informa¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  the  Peach  yellows  out¬ 
lined  in  your  issues  of  January  25  and 
March  1  appears  to  be  very  superficial. 
The  history  of  this  so-called  disease, 
which  in  reality  is  no  disease  at  all,  is  in¬ 
teresting.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  shown 
that  the  “yellows”  was  caused  by  “soil 
exhaustion,”  vide  Prof.  Penhallow’s  re¬ 
port,  after  investigating  the  New  Jersey 
orchards.  At  about  the  same  time  a  Ger¬ 
man  authority  came  over,  made  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  orchard  and  soils,  gave  results,  and 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusions.  It  was 
shown  that  the  “yellows”  was  both  pre¬ 
ventable  and  curable.  In  the  meantime 
some  of  the  learned  professors  might  an¬ 
alyze  cuttings  of  sound  and  “diseased” 
trees,  soils,  compare  results  and  perhaps 
the  remedy  will  be  manifest.  Over  in 
Oanada  the  “yellows”  is  attributed  to  the 
borer,  which  is  very  prevalent  in  light 
soils.  I  fancy  it  could  be  safely  assumed, 
that  if  trees  free  from  the  borer  are  prop¬ 
erly  planted,  cared  for  and  the  borer  kept 
out,  which  is  a  very  simple  matter,  with¬ 
out  knife  or  wire,  there  would  be  no  “yel¬ 
lows.” 

Ans. — Peach  growers  are  generally 


All  Rural  New-Yorker  readers,  wish¬ 
ing  to  plant  trees  the  coming  Spring, 
should  send  for  the  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  catalogue  of  Martin  Wahl, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. — Ad/p, 


aware  that  starvation  or  soil  exhaustion 
produces  a  decline  in  vitality  in  peach 
trees  marked  by  yellowish  foliage,  which 
is  also  common  in  trees  badly  affected 
by  borers,  but  it  is  only  a  superficial 
observer  who  would  confound  this  ap¬ 
pearance  with  such  distinct  symptoms 
as  the  abnormal  earliness  or  forcing  of 
the  fruit,  together  with  its  mottled  ap¬ 
pearance  and  washy  flavor,  and  the 
twiggy  or  rosette-like  growth  of  new 
wood  in  the  latter  stages.  These  are 
characteristic  and  tolerably  uniform  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  specific  disease  and  probably 
cannot  be  produced  by  any  degree  of 
starvation  or  interference  of  sap  circu¬ 
lation  by  borers.  The  whole  subject  is 
obscure,  but  all  experimenters  in  this 
field  agree  that  the  yellows  cannot  be 

fed  out  of  peach  trees  when  once  af¬ 
fected,  but  a  starved  tree  may  often  be 
restored  to  reasonable  vigor  by  judicious 
fertilization. 

Peaches  for  Colorado. 

At.  P.  G.,  Paonia,  Col. — What  two  varieties 
of  the  peach  would  you  advise  me  to  plant 
to  ripen  directly  after  Chairs?  I  was 
thinking  of  Susquehanna,  as  I  like  its  size. 

I  have  been  on  this  ranch  for  16  years,  and 
there  has  been  but  one  year  that  the  ther¬ 
mometer  dropped  to  14  below  zero.  Other 
years  it  ranges  from  10  to  12  below.  This 
may  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  kind  of  peach 
that  I  want  to  plant.  1  would  prefer  the 
hardiest.  What  season  does  Carman  come 
In? 

Ans. — Willett  is  a  large  yellow,  free¬ 
stone  peach  of  the  season  and  char¬ 
acter  desired,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
kinds  for  market.  Lorentz  is  another  of 
the  same  character,  that  is  said  to  be  a 
very  dependable  bearer.  Piquett  Is  still 
another  excellent  kind.  A  little  later 
than  these  the  Salway  comes  in,  which 
is  an  old  and  well-tried  peach  of  good 
quality.  Geary  (Geary’s  Hold-On)  is  of 
the  Smock  type  and  a  good  market 
variety.  Susquehanna  is  a  very  large 
and  finely  flavored  peach,  but  it  rarely 
bears  well.  Carman  is  a  second  early 
kind,  of  the  North  China  type,  creamy 
white,  with  some  red  on  sunny  side, 
and  of  excellent  flavor.  It  is  good  for 
its  season,  which  is  soon  after  Alex¬ 
ander,  Triumph  and  the  other  very  early 
kinds.  11.  e.  v.  n. 


Rain  and  sweat 
have  no  effect  on 
harness  treated 
with  Eureka  Har¬ 
ness  Oil.  It  re- 
sists  the  damp, 
keeps  the  leath¬ 
er  soft  and  pli¬ 
able.  Stitches 
do  not  break.  \ 
No  rough  sur-  \ 
face  to  chafe 
and  cut.  The 
harness  not 
only  keeps 
looking  like 
new,  but 
wears  twice 
as  longby  the 
use  of  Eureka 
Harness  Oil. 


Sold 

everywhere  1  f  \ 
in  cans —  11  \ 

all  sizes.  /  A.  ' 
Made  by 

Standard  Oil 
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>K  TREESsucceed  where 

__  ►'lar*c»t  Snreerj.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

"'Fruit  Hook  Free.  Result  of  7  7  years’  experience. 
*  STARK  BKOS.i  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Dansvllle,  fi.  Y. 


Q|  ■  II VQ— Strawberry,  Cabbage,  Tomato.  Pep- 
I  Li  All  |  O  per,  8weet  Potato,  Cauliflower,  Celery 
and  Egg  Plant.  Asparagus  Hoots.  Catalogue  free. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 

of  all  kinds.  Try  the 
Lady  GarrisonStraw- 
berry.  13,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  Cumberland  Hasp- 
berry  Plants  at  $2  per  100;  Kansas  Blackcap.  $0  per 
1,000;  Strawberry  Plants  as  low  as  $1.25  per  1.000  and 
up.  My  stock  is  fine.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


Plants  and  Trees 


Business  Plants  for 
Business  Farmers 

Write  for  Catalog  of  transplanted  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Celery,  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants,  etc. 
We  raise  first-class  plants  for  the  convenience  of 
the  man  who  plants  for  profit.  Express  .charges 
prepaid. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 

^GRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  FrultmTrees,  Ac.  Beet  Hoot¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap,  a  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  JJJWIS  BOKSCli,  Fredonla,  N.  i. 


The  Past  GUARANTEES 
The  Puture 

Tli«  Fact  That 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 


Has  cured  thousands  of  cases  of 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lumbago, 
Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Sprains, 
Bruises  and  other  bodily  aches 
and  pains  Is  a  guarantee  that  It 
will  cure  other  cases.  It  Is  safe, 
sure  and  never  failing,  Acts  like 
magle. 

Conquers  Pain 

Price,  25c  and  50c. 

■OLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines . 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLK,  PA. 

80  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


free 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Fruit  and  others  Trees,  Hoses, 
Water  Lilies,  eto.  Prices  low. 
Beautify  your  home  at  small  expense, 

1.  8.  PETKR80N  &  SONS,  Box  15,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 

BIG  BERRIES. 

Hardy  Peaches,  Sure-bearing  Plums,  Big  Sweet 
Chestnuts.  Giant  Asparagus  from  most  profitable 
fruit  farm  In  America,  Fr,  e  catalogue  gives  best 
money-making  trees  and  plants. 

J.  H.  HALE.  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

PEACH  TREES. 

Until  sold,  I  will  give  low  prices  on 
Peach,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry 
Trees  ;  Asparagus  Roots  and  California 
Privet.  Send  list  of  wants  for  prices 
and  1902  Catalogue. 

C.  A.  BENNETT, 

Prop,  of  theRobblnsvllle  Nurseries, Robblnsville.N.J . 

APPI  p  FROM  BEARING  TREES. 
•Al  I  I  I—  Rome  Beauty,  Sutton  Reauty,  On¬ 
tario,  Malden  Blush, Hubbardston. 
J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


CIONS 


FRUIT  INSURANCE. 

I  guarantee  every  plant,  vine,  etc.,  which  Isell  to  be  Strong- 
Hooted,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Dormant  Plants.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Strawberry,  ete.  All 
fresh  dug  as  shipped — no  heeled-in  stock.  New  1902  FREE 
Catalogue  contains  all  standard  and  many  new  varieties. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester, N.T. 


Poor 
Soils 

are  made  rich¬ 
er  and  more 
productive  and 
rich  soils  retain 
their  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  powers, 
by  the  use  of 
fertilizers  with 
a  liberal  percentage  of 

Potash. 

Write  for  our  books — sent  free — 
which  give  all  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Nnte  fnr  Prnf it — 158  PaKe8’  50o.  Testimonials 
I1UIO  IUI  I  I  U 1 1 1  free.  I.  R.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.J 
December  1  to  April  1,  Orlando,  Fla. 


THE  OCTOBER 

Purple  Plum 

Luther  Burbank's  latest  and  best,  which 
has  gained  a  popularity  from  ocean  to 
ocean  was  introduced  by  us  In  1899. 
Also  Introducers  of  Green  Mountain 
Grape.  Orders  for  stock  of  these  popu¬ 
lar  fruits  are  coming  fast.  Early  orders 
most  sure  of  sccuricg  the  stock.  Orderat 
once.  Wehave  200  acres  of  the  best- kept 
nursery  In  New  England,  and  none  sur¬ 
passes  it  anywhere.  Fruit  Trees,  Shado 
Trees,  Ornamentals.  Shrubs,  etc.  A  first- 
rate  catalogue  free.  Send  your  address. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Established  1848. 
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TREES 


£()  nr D  inn  APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
90  rCn  IUU«  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  sendllstof  wants 
for  special  price.  Address,  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Genova,  New  York. 


Rogers  T rees  are  Safe  T rees. 


THE  TREE  BREEDERS. 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 


Cayuga  Nurseries. 


Choice  two-year  Bartletts,  5 

feet,  at  $15  per  100.  Other  bargains 

in  Peaches,  Japan  Plums 

and  Apples.  E  ree  Catalogue. 

Established  1847.  H.  S.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N. 


TREES 


Y. 


Get  Out 


a  list  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry  and  rlum 
wanted,  mail  to  me  for  special  prices,  i; 
will  pay  you.  Catalogue  free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 

IVSoorestown,  N.  J. 


PLANTERS’ 
SIZES  OF 


BY  THE 

1,000 


is  a  feature  at  WOODVIEW  NURSERIES  this  Spring,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  number  so  many 
of  last  season’s  buyers  with  us  again  for  large  lots.  They  have  learned  to  like  PLAIN  TREES.  Our 
selection  is  a  fine  one,  but  they  are  going  every  day.  Tell  us  when  you  write  what  you  want,  and  be 
sure  to  get  our  catalogue  and  prices.  York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Pear  in  several 
grades,  enough  for  all.  Plant  now  and  save  a  year.  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


Dwyer’s 
Nurseries 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Landscape  Gardening 
and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading 
Specialty.  Write  now  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illu¬ 
strated  Catalogue.  We  send  it  postpaid  free  on  application. 
Ask  for  any  information  you  are  in  need  of  on  horticulture. 

T.  J .  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

Thoroughly  Fumigated,  with  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas. 

We  have  a  full  line  and  make  a  specialty  of  selling  direct  to  the  planter.  We  therefore  study  his 
wants.  We  advise  young,  thrifty  stock  and  1-year  old  trees  to  plant  is  our  bobby.  Try  some  of 
them  and  be  convinced.  Send  for  our  free  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  nursery  stock. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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Till!  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

The  S  h  o  n  s  Apple. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  apples  shown 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Eastern  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  was  labeled 
Pride  of  Orange  County.  It  was  as  large 
as  a  big  Greening,  and  of  the  same  flat¬ 
tened  form,  creamy  yellow  with  a  brilliant 
red  cheek.  The  coloring  was  of  a  bril¬ 
liancy  comparable  to  the  Lady  apple,  and 
of  much  the  same  character.  The  gen¬ 
eral  make-up  is  that  of  a  large  and  most 
highly  colored  Maiden  Blush.  The  skin 
is  glossy  and  texture  firm,  while  the  con¬ 
dition  at  this  season  is  evidence  of  the  fine 
keeping  quality.  The  flavor,  however,  was 
only  fair,  though  of  a  more  pleasing  char¬ 
acter  than  Ben  Davis  and  kindred  com¬ 
mercial  sorts.  There  is  sufficient  acid,  we 
should  judge,  to  make  the  apple  useful 
in  a  culinary  way,  while  for  dessert  pur¬ 
poses  its  extreme  beauty  of  coloring  will 
carry  it  through.  The  exhibitor,  C.  R. 
Shons,  Washington,  N.  Y.,  says  the  apples 
came  from  a  single  tree  in  a  neglected  or¬ 
chard,  35  or  40  years  old,  near  his  home. 
The  tree  is  smaller  than  the  others,  and 
is  the  only  one  known.  It  may  well  be  a 
seedling  set  in  to  fill  a  gap,  or  a  root 
sprout  where  the  scion  has  failed,  and 
therefore  a  new  and  most  promising  va¬ 
riety.  A  committee  of  the  Society  so  con¬ 
sidered  and  recommended  the  name  of  the 


exhibitor  Shons  for  it,  according  to  the 
plan  of  nomenclature  adopted  by  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  Mr.  Shons 
said  the  apple  had  always  previously  been 
regarded  as  a  Fall  variety  and  had  been 
sold  in  October,  always  bringing  $4.50  to  $5  a 
barrel  on  account  of  the  high  color.  The 
tree  has  produced  an  average  of  three  bar¬ 
rels  each  season  since  it  came  under  his 
observation,  but  last  Fall  a  surplus  of  a 
few  dozen  fruits  had  been  left  when  the 
crop  was  picked,  and  to  his  surprise  de¬ 
veloped  the  keeping  qualities  in  evidence 
at  the  exhibition.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  it  may  prove  a  valuable  Winter  apple 
from  its  fine  appearance,  though  it  is  to 
be  regretted  its  dessert  qualities  are  not 
higher.  The  tree  has  received  no  care,  cul¬ 
tivation  nor  pruning  for  many  years.  Fig- 
56  on  this  page  shows  the  appearance  of 
this  new  apple. 

An  Apple  or  Two 

Scarlet  Cranberry  is  a  variety  that  may 
be  well  known  in  parts  of  the  East,  but 
here  it  is  seldom  planted.  In  some  ways 
it  is  rather  a  remarkable  apple,  especially 
in  its  color  and  season.  It  easily  keeps 
with  Limbertwig  and  Shockley,  or  nearly 
with  the  very  latest,  as  Santa  and  Rock 
Pippin.  It  is  the  most  showy  Spring  apple 
I  know,  its  color  being  fairly  expressed 
by  its  name.  It  is  not  quite  so  large  nor 
is  the  red  so  deep,  as  with  our  western 
Lawver  (your  eastern  “Delaware  Red 
Winter’’),  but  excepting  these  points  there 
is  considerable  outward  similarity,  even  to 
the  glassy  appearance  near  the  eye.  Both 
are  firm  and  juicy,  but  the  flesh  of  Scarlet 
Cranberry  is  often  strongly  tinged  with  a 
purplish  red,  and  it  is  a  much  better 
keeper  than  Lawver.  The  quality  may  be 
expressed  by  “good  to  very  good.”  So  far 
here  it  has  not  been  very  productive,  but 
this  is  very  often  a  matter  of  locality  and 
other  conditions. 

Bellflower  Pippin,  according  to  Downing, 
originated  in  this  State.  His  description 
of  the  tree  is  good,  but  here  the  fruit  may 
be  described  as  rather  oblong,  conical, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Yellow  Bell¬ 
flower  in  shape  and  color.  The  flesh  is. fine, 
breaking  to  tender,  very  juicy,  very  rich, 
spicy,  lively,  sugary,  sub-acid  and  best  in 
quality.  The  core  is  very  small.  An  early 
Winter  apple,  not  very  productive  so  far 
here. 

Among  the  apparently  reliable  varieties 
may  be  mentioned  one  received  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  perhaps  originating  in  that 
State,  named  “Great  Bearer.”  It  is  a 
December  apple  of  fair  quality,  medium 
size  and  deep,  nearly  solid  red  in  color. 


The  tree  is  very  vigorous  and  productive, 
with  a  dense  roundish-spreading  head. 
Kentucky  Sweet,  received  from  Mr.  Black, 
who  gave  the  history  of  Rome  Beauty  in 
a  recent  issue,  is  very  much  like  Baltzby 
in  fruit,  and  if  the  trees  were  not  so  very 
distinct  I  should  think  them  the  same. 
But  the  former  is  very  upright  in  growth, 
with  few  long,  smooth,  regular  limbs, 
while  the  latter  is  spreading,  irregular  and 
prone  to  blight.  Both  are  of  a  moderate 
sweet  and  not  high  in  quality.  Yet  the 
fruit  is  large,  regular,  smooth,  straw  yel¬ 
low  and  very  fair  to  look  at.  Before  tast¬ 
ing,  one  feels  certain  that  he  has  a  de¬ 
licious  apple  before  him,  and  is  a  little 
disappointed  on  finding  It  only  medium  in 
quality.  This  makes  me  think  of  an  apple 
received  many  years  ago  from  Kentucky 
called  the  “Stribbling.”  It  is  a  Summer 
apple  of  medium  size.  The  rich  yellow, 
mottled  orange  red  mostly  covering  it, 
brought  disappointment  to  a  friend  of 
mine  as  we  were  passing  through  the  or¬ 
chard  and  tasting  this  or  that  variety. 
“Oh!”  said  he,  as  he  came  to  this  variety. 
“Now  here  is  a  good  one!”  “Oh,  I  don’t 
know,”  I  said.  “Yes  it  is;  I  can  always 
tell  by  the  looks  of  them.”  Here  he  bit 
into  the  apple,  and  the  look  of  disgust 
that  suddenly  came  to  his  face  as  he  sput¬ 
tered  and  ejected  the  dry  meal  from  his 
mouth,  is  photographed  on  my  memory 
yet.  Another  person  to  whom  I  gave  this 


apple,  and  whose  face  was  the  picture  of 
pleasant  anticipation,  finally  asked  “if  I 
furnished  water  to  go  with  the  apple.” 
This  variety  is  of  very  good  quality  for  a 
few  days— then  the  juice  vanishes. 

Illinois.  BENJ.  BUCKMAN. 


New  York  Institute  Workers  Meet. 

The  fifth  annual  banquet  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institute  Workers  of  New  York  State 
was  held  at  the  Kenmore  Hotel,  Albany. 
N.  Y.,  March  27.  James  E.  Rice  was  the 
toastmaster.  The  subjects  responded  to 
by  the  speakers  appeared  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  with  the  accompanying  senti¬ 
ments: 

“The  Experiment  Station,” 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan 
“We  need  light.  I  care  not  whether  we 
get  it  from  the  tallow  dip  or  the  lightning 
provided  we  get  it.” — J.  W.  Robertson. 

“College  Education,”  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey 
“A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 
These  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the 
brain, 

But  drinking  largely  sobers  it  again.” 

—Anon. 

“The  Institutes,”  F.  E.  Dawley 

“The  best  product  of  the  prairie  is  not 
corn  but  men,  and  the  quarter  section  that 
produces  a  thinking  man  full  fledged  in 
all  his  powers  may  well  be  held  to  have 
performed  its  mission.” — Hon.  L.  M.  Shaw. 


“The  Arm  of  Law,”  Hon.  C.  A.  Wieting 
“Equity  is  according  to  the  conscience 
of  him  who  is  chancellor,  and  as  that  is 
larger  or  narrower  so  is  equity.” — Selden. 

“The  Agricultural  Fairs,” 

Hon.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff 
“Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  re¬ 
nowned  than  war.” — Milton. 

“Our  Organizations,”  E.  B.  Norris 

“When  labor  and  thought  are  linked  to¬ 
gether  in  every  phase  of  our  individual 
life  we  shall  have  less  grit  in  the  machine 
and  more  gold  in  its  product.” 

— H.  C.  Adams. 

“The  Power  of  the  Press” 

H.  W.  Collingwood 
“If  there’s  a  hole  in  a’  your  coats, 

I  rede  ye  tent  it: 

A  chiel’s  among  ye  takin’  notes 
And,  faith,  he’ll  prent  it.”— Burns. 

“Agricultural  Epochs”  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts 
“Say  not  thou,  what  is  the  cause  that 
the  former  days  were  better  than  these? 
for  thou  dost  not  enquire  wisely  concern¬ 
ing  this.”— Ecclesiastes  7:10. 

“The  Farmer  in  Politics,” 

Hon.  D.  P.  Witter 
“Who  gives  wisely  builds  himself  and 
the  state.  Who  gives  himself  gives  most.” 

—On  Pan-American  Building. 

“Our  Country  and  Others”  A.  R.  Eastman 
“Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our 
tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  over  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee.” 

—Longfellow. 

"Our  State  and  Others,”  H.  E.  Cook 

“I  have  never  gotten  over  my  surprise 
that  I  should  have  been  born  in  the  most 
estimable  place  in  the  world  and  in  the 
very  nick  of  time.”— Thoreau. 

“The  Farmer,”  Edward  Van  Alstyne 
“Clear  the  brown  path  to  meet  the  coul¬ 
ter’s  gleam, 

Lo!  on  he  comes  behind  his  smoking  team 
With  toil’s  bright  dewdrops  on  his  sun¬ 
burnt  brow. 

The  lord  of  earth,  the  hero  of  the  plow.” 

—Holmes. 


The  Cold  commonly  described  as  “deep-seated,” 
with  pain  and  soreness  In  the  breast,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  all  that,  yields  quickly  to  Dr.  D. 
Jayne's  Expectorant.— Adv. 


Surplus  of  Peach  Trees 

AT  BARGAIN  RRICES. 

We  have  a  surplus  of  Elberta,  Cham¬ 
pion,  Crawford’s  Early  and  Late; 
also,  hardy  Fitzgerald  and  Kalamazoo 
Peach  Trees.  These  are  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  and  stand  3 Vt  to  5  feet  high,  7-16 
inch  in  caliber.  They  are  suitable  for 
shipping  long  distances.  Most  nurs¬ 
erymen  are  short  of  Peach  Trees  this 
year,  but  we  have  a  surplus.  Price, 

50  for  $4.50,  or  100  for  $8. 

Send  for  prices  of  New  Niagara  and 
New  Emma  Peaches  and  other  items. 

Catalogue  Free. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


6  Hardy  Field-grown  Provence  Roses,  delight¬ 
fully  fragrant;  two  Crimson  Moss  Roses;  six 
Clumps  Hardy  Pinks,  clove  scented;  six  Niagara 
Grapes— all  express  prepaid,  $1.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  S.  HARTLEY,  Avonla,  Pa. 


CIIDCDD  PAN-AMERICAN  GOLD  MEDAL 
wUrCnD  go  named  kinds,  #1. 

nim  I  M  c  Lists.  Information,  advice  free. 
UAH  LI  A  O  H.  F.  BURT,  TauDton,  Mass 


Cqa4  White  Cap  Yellow  Seed  Corn,  as 

dCCU  v>Ul  11  good  a  corn  aB  grows.  Does  not 
sucker,  nor  has  any  barren  stalks.  The  best  for 
drilling,  as  there  is  no  thinning  on  account  of  suckers 
Price,  $1.50  per  bushel.  Henry  G.  Grisier,  Stryker,  O. 


The  Man  and  the  Hour 
meet  by  the  time  of  an 

Elgin  Watch 

Punctuality’s  watch  word  is  Elgin. 
Worn  everywhere;  sold  everywhere; 
guaranteed  by  the  world’s  greatest 
watch  factory.  Booklet  mailed  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  Illinois. 


THE  SHONS  APPLE.  Fro.  96. 


York  Imperial 

Apple  Trees 

This  is  a  favorite  wherever  grown. 
Very  valuable  for  market,  medium 
size,  greenish  yellow,  striped  with 
bright  red,  fine  appearance,  sells  at 
sight,  excellent  quality.  Trees  vigor¬ 
ous,  very  productive;  has 

FEW  OFF  YEARS. 

Our  New  Catalogue  gives  prices  on 
this  and  40  other  varieties.  Apples, 
Plums,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Quinces, 
Peach  Trees.  Grapevines,  Currants, 
Asparagus  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

Prices  right,  everything  guaranteed. 
Get  our  catalogue  and  see. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 
Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


Partner  Wanted  in  well-established 

Nursery  to  invest  $500  or  more  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
Have  control  Of  large  trade.  Good  opportunity. 
Refer  to  editors.  S.  G.  B.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Ceed  Potatoes— Carman  No.  3  and  8ir  Walter  Ra- 
***  leigh.  Pure,  choice  seed.  L.N.  Nelson, Laney,  Wis 

Choice  Carman  No.  3  Seed  Potatoes,  81 

bu.;  seconds,  60c.  Woodbine  Farm,  Hartstown,  Pa. 

QEED  POTATOES— Wholesale  prices  on  early  ship- 
°  ments.  Best  early  and  late  varieties.  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  IMES  SEED  CO.,  Capac,  Mich. 

Fftp  Cm|*~ Choice  Early  Bovee  Potatoes,  No.  1 
rUl  wdle  size,  $1.25  per  bushel:  No.  2  size.  75c 
Address  J.  D.  MILTON,  Seneca,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cnr  0«|a— Cho'ce  Seed  Potatoes.  Strictly  pure; 
rUl  uQlC  Carman  No.  3.  $1  per  bu. :  Early  Everett 
$1.25  per  bu.  L.  W.  McELVVAIN,  Wilawana,  Pa. 

Northern-grown  Early  Seed  Potatoes 

Ohio  Jr.,  Early  Sunrise,  medium  size,  very  smooth. 
$2.50  barrel  180  lbs.,  f.  o.  b.  S.  P.  KIMBALL  &  SON. 
Brushton,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

*sWPPl  Potato  SEED— Jersey  Yellow,  Big  Stem 
Oiivui  I  OKllU  Jersey  Yellow.Jersey Red, Pierson,' 
Vineland  Bush  and  other  kinds.  Send  for  Price 
List.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.J. 

/^I>APF  VnVTF^  OCR  PORTLAND, N.Y. 

■  -wj\***  *  IliEiO  Gkape Nurseries, in 

VH  the  center  of  the  famous  Fredonia  Grape 

Belt,  produce  the  finest  grapevines  in  the 
world.  Prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  reputable 

grower. — STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Portland,  N.  Y 

ISDAVCC  New  Early  Yellow  RrinU 
UnAvCd  FREE  STONE  rEAUll 

Price  liat  free.  W.  J.  GRAVES,  Originator,  Perry,  0. 

FINE  NURSERY  STOCK^r^: 

Fruit  Land.  Free  from  disease,  true  to  name.  We 
have  a  choice  lot  of  different  varieties  of  Peach 
Trees,  Two- Year-Old  Kleffer  Pear  Trees,  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Write  for  prices  Dover  Nurseries. 

E.  H.  ATKINSON.  Dover,  Del. 

Surplus  of  Fruit  Trees. 

All  in  dormant  condition,  andean  ship  until  May  HI. 
My  catalogue  will  interest  you.  It  is  free.  Write 
to-day.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  \T. 

ID  aspberry  Plants  $5  per  1,000,  Eggs  $1  per  16;  ButT 
and  Barred  Rocks;  Buff  and  Golden  Wyandottes; 
R.  C.  Brown,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants. — 8L75  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Circulars  free.  PINE  HILL  FRUIT  FARM, 
Center  Brook.  Conn.  -  ,  «.» 

A  flit  null  —New  strawberry,  the  flower  of 
UUIn  ■  AUL  the  world;  6  berries  filled  a  quart 
box  last  June.  List  free.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla,  N.J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

Leading  market  varieties.  List  free.  Try  us  and  save 
money.  A.  W.  ROOT  &  BRO.,  East  Petersburg,  Pa 

Qtl'QUlhoFMOO-®'01  earheBt  and  best  plant  Laclv 
OlluWUtilllCO  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success- 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  All  plants  from  1901  beds. 

E.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 

5 

for 

$4 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with 
$4  and  we  will  advance  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  will  now  get  the  paper  from 
the  time  subscription  is  received  until 
January  1,  1903.  Get  up  a  club  at  once. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Garden  Tools. — It  will  pay  many 
times  over  to  invest  in  a  few  good  tools, 
and  a  list  of  the  much  needed  ones  will 
show  what  each  reader  lacks,  so  they 
may  be  supplied  at  once  and  be  ready 
for  use.  Hoe,  garden  rake,  fork  (four 
tine),  shovel,  spade,  wheelbarrow,  gar¬ 
den  line,  dibber,  seed  drill,  double 
wheel  hoe  with  attachments  and  weeder. 
Any  smooth  stick  12  or  15  inches  in 
length,  nicely  rounded  at  one  end  to 
prevent  bruising  the  hand,  and  well 
sharpened  at  the  other,  will  make  a  good 
dibber.  An  old  spade  or  shovel  han¬ 
dle  sawed  the  same  length  will  be  far 
better.  A  carpenter’s  chalk  line  (heavy) 
or  tarred  matting  twine  with  two  small 
stakes  will  make  this  outfit  complete. 
Many  of  the  seedsmen  advertise  a  very 
cheap  and  convenient  hand-drill  cost¬ 
ing  about  $1.25.  If  a  more  expensive 
one  cannot  be  afforded,  these  will  be 
found  very  satisfactory.  Drilling  seed 
by  hand  is  slow  and  tedious  work,  and 
some  sort  of  a  drill  should  be  at  hand. 
There  are  many  very  excellent  wheel 
hoes  manufactured,  and  all,  so  far  as  I 
know,  do  good  work,  only  do  not  bother 
with  a  single  wheel.  The  double  hoe 
costs  but  little  more  and  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  is  worth  many  times  more.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  use  the  Planet  Jr.,  with  plow, 
rake,  cultivator  and  hoe  attachments, 
also  a  weeder  of  my  own  make.  With 
these  attachments,  1  have  never  seen 
any  tool  capable  of  so  many  kinds  of 
work,  and  for  a  garden  of  these  dimen¬ 
sions,  I  would  give  very  little  for  the 
use  of  a  horse  after  the  ground  is  once 
fitted.  The  weeder  is  simply  a  strip  of 
board  one  inch  by  four  and  three  feet 
long.  Draw  a  line  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  from  each  edge,  and  drive  a  row 
of  spikes  (40-penny  wire),  along  one  line 
four  inches  apart.  Drive  the  spikes  along 
the  other  line  so  that  they  will  stand 
midway  between  the  spikes  of  the  first 
line.  In  the  single  line  they  stand  four 
inches  apart,  but  by  the  double  line  they 
run  only  two  inches  distant.  Bolt  this 
either  squarely  or  at  an  angle  to  the 
under  side  of  the  wheel  hoe  and  you 
have  a  weeder  that  is  death  to  the  weeds, 
and  a  sure  preventive  of  damage  from 
ordinary  drought.  It  is  too  wide  to 
push  easily  as  we  work  the  other  at¬ 
tachments,  but  works  easily  when 
pulled.  It  may  be  weighted  or  not  as 
desired,  and  may  be  used  to  run  over 
the  surface  either  before  or  after  the 
plants  are  up.  if  worked  in  time  and 
often  enough,  very  little  weeding  is 
necessary  in  any  kind  of  vegetables,  and 
this  saving  of  labor  is  a  great  item.  Use 
it  from  before  the  seeds  are  sown  until 
the  size  of  plants  prevents  further  use. 

Potatoes. — If  you  are  ambitious  to 
be  ahead  of  your  neighbors  in  early 
potatoes,  and  the  Spring  should  prove 
cold  and  backward,  start  your  potatoes 
in  sand.  Use  broad  shallow  boxes  not  to 
exceed  three  inches  in  depth,  with  an 
inch  of  sand  in  the  bottom.  Cut  pota¬ 
toes,  two  eyes  to  the  piece,  or  more  if 
you  desire;  put  them  into  a  pail  or 
other  deep  vessel  and  cover  them  with 
a  generous  sprinkling  of  sulphur.  As 
you  pick  the  pieces  out  one  by  one,  the 
sulphur  will  rattle  down  through  the 
mass  and  pretty  throroughly  cover 
them.  Set  them  eyes  up,  closely  to¬ 
gether  in  the  sand,  and  when  the  layer 
is  complete  sprinkle  on  sufficient  sand 
nearly  to  cover  them.  Moisten  well 
and  set  in  a  partially  darkened  room 
with  a  temperature  of  45  or  50  degrees, 
and  leave  them  to  grow  until  ready  for 
planting.  When  ready  to  plant,  put  the 
plows  on  to  the  wheel  hoe,  set  them 
closely  together  and  open  the  trenches. 
Ih'op  the  seed  pieces  15  inches  apart,  be¬ 
ing  very  careful  not  to  break  off  the 
sprouts  in  handling.  Now  reverse  the 
plows  with  moldboards  turning  in  and 
set  widely  apart;  run  the  machine 
astride  the  rows,  which  will  throw  the 
soil  back  into  the  furrow,  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  covered  as  rapidly  as  one 


cares  to  walk.  They  will  be  up  in  from 
three  days  to  a  week,  owing  to  length 
of  sprouts  when  planted,  and  they  will 
stand  head  and  shoulders  above  those 
planted  in  the  old  way,  from  start  to 
finish.  The  sulphur  is,  to  some  extent, 
a  preventive  of  scab,  and  it  also  pre¬ 
serves  the  seed  pieces  much  longer, 
which  I  think  is  a  decided  advantage. 

Early  Peas. — For  the  first  early  peas, 
sow  only  smooth  varieties,  and  cover 
one  inch  deep.  They  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  the  soil  will  work  nicely.  For 
this  reason  I  would  discard  the  wrinkled 
varieties,  as  they  are  liable  to  rot  when 
sown  too  early.  Do  not  cover  deeply; 
they  will  stand  lots  of  cold  after  they 
are  once  up,  but  any  variety  will  rot  if 
covered  too  deep  while  the  soil  is  cold 
This  for  the  first  early  varieties  only, 
culture  for  medium  and  late  will  follow 
later. 

First  Early  Corn. — The  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  with  planting  sweet  corn  very 
early  is  the  danger  of  rotting  before 
germination  takes  place.  With  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  eliminated,  many  days’  time  will 
be  gained  in  maturing  the  crop.  Take 
shallow  pans  or  a  dripping  pan  (pie  tins 
will  answer),  and  put  a  half  inch  of 
sand  in  the  bottom;  spread  a  thin  cloth 
over  this,  and  sprinkle  the  corn  on 
thinly.  Place  another  covering  of  cloth 
on  and  cover  with  more  sand;  one- 
fourth  inch  will  be  sufficient.  Keep  it 
moist  and  moderately  warm  by  placing 
it  near  a  stove  or  in  the  warming  oven. 
If  kept  moist  and  warm,  the  corn  will 
sprout  in  a  few  days,  and  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  even  if  the  weather  and  soil  are  still 
quite  cool.  Cover  shallow,  however, 
that  it  may  get  all  possible  benefit  from 
the  sun.  The  medium  and  late  varieties 
will  not  require  this  treatment,  as  they 
need  not  he  planted  until  danger  of  cold 
weather  and  soil  is  past. 

Later  Peas. — Both  medium  and  late 
for  best  results  should  be  planted  deeply, 
but  not  until  the  soil  is  warm  enough  to 
preclude  danger  from  rotting.  The 
wrinkled  varieties  will  now  be  in  order, 
and  should  be  used,  as  the  flavor  and 
bearing  qualities  are  much  superior  to 
the  earlier,  smooth  sorts.  Open  the 
trenches  three  to  four  inches  deep,  with 


the  plows  on  the  wheel  hoe,  same  as  for 
potatoes.  Sow  the  seed  thickly  enough 
to  insure  a  good  stand  (one  quart  to  the 
100  feet  of  drill  is  not  too  much),  and 
cover  not  to  exceed  one  inch.  When  the 
peas  are  up,  fill  in  with  soil  as  rapidly 
as  the  growth  of  vines  will  permit,  and 
when  the  trenches  are  fully  filled,  the 
roots  will  have  sufficient  depth  to  with¬ 
stand  the  hot  sun  and  drought  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  season  to  a  much  later  period 
than  if  planted  shallow  as  for  very  early 
crops. 

Vine  Crops. — Sow  the  early  cucum¬ 
ber  seed  in  the  small  plant  or  berry 
boxes,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  about  four 
weeks  before  they  could  be  safely  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  open  ground;  not  too 
early,  as  they  should  not  become  over¬ 
grown  before  transplanting,  and  they 
should  not  go  into  the  open  ground  un¬ 
til  all  ordinary  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
When  transplanting,  great  care  in  hand¬ 
ling  is  necessary,  as  disturbing  the  roots 
will  seriously  check,  if  not  altogether 
ruin  the  plants.  My  own  method  is  to 
plant  the  seeds  in  the  small  berry  bas¬ 
kets  and  place  them  in  the  hotbed.  If 
from  any  cause  there  is  delay  in  plant¬ 
ing  out,  so  that  the  roots  begin  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  hotbed  soil  and  grow  fast,  I 
place  the  baskets  on  barrels.  When 
ready  to  transplant,  soak  the  boxes  thor¬ 
oughly  and  remove  the  bottoms  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  plant  box  and  all  right 
in  the  ground  at  least  an  inch  below  the 
surface.  Carefully  draw  in  fine  soil 
about  the  plants  until  the  surface  is 
level,  and  if  well  done  the  plants  will  re¬ 
ceive  no  check.  The  plants  should,  of 


course,  be  hardened  off  in  the  cold  frame 
before  going  into  the  open  ground.  Fol¬ 
low  the  same  plan  with  the  muskmelons 
and  watermelons.  The  late  cucumbers, 
squash  and  pumpkins  will  do  well 
enough  planted  in  the  open  ground.  The 
best  preventive  of  the  ravages  of  the 
Striped  squash-beetle  and  Black  squash- 
bug  is  very  rich  soil  and  good  culture, 
and  the  best  remedies  are  Cayenne  pep¬ 
per,  tobacco  dust,  air-slaked  lime,  ashes 
and  Bordeaux  Mixture.  These  in  their 
order  named  and  applied  while  the  dew 
is  on.  Use  tobacco  dust  very  sparingly 
if  at  all  on  watermelon  vines;  it  may  be 
used  more  plentifully  on  all  other  vines. 
Hunting  and  killing  the  Black  squash- 
bug  is  the  best  preventive  or  remedy 
against  its  ravages.  Other  varieties  will 
follow  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order 
of  planting. 

Note. — The  figures  between  lines  at 
top  of  diagram  on  page  207  indicate  in 
inches  the  distance  apart  that  the  rows 
should  be  planted.  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


WHY  WILL  YOU  BOTHER 

with  mixing  chemicals,  oil,  etc.,  for  spraying,  when 

Black  Soluble  Insecticide  Soap 

will  effectively  destroy  every  known  insect  pest,  and 
is  ready  for  use  simply  by  dissolving  In  cold  water. 
Used  for  years  In  Italy  and  France  where  It  has  been 
awarded  medals  and  diplomas  at  all  expositions  and 
fairs,  and  has  met  with  great  success  since  Its  intro¬ 
duction  into  this  country.  For  further  Information 
address  V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO.,  190-192  Prince  Street, 
New  York,  Sole  Agents  for  United  States  and  Canada 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  THE  SNOW  FLAKE 
LIME  CO.,  Bowling  Qreen,  Ohio. 


Use  Nitrate  Of  Soda 


CORN,  WHEAT,  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES. 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  when  you  use 
this  Standard  High-Grade  Ammoniate. 

Formulas  and  other  valuable  information  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  John  Street.  Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  New  York. 
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*07£S  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Tiie  Odd- Year  Baldwin. — J.  W. 
Adams  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  issue  a 
leaflet  concerning  the  odd-year  Baldwin 
apple,  and  offer  budded  trees  from  the 
original  stock.  The  description  of  the 
odd-year  Baldwin  was  published  in  The 
R  N.-Y.  of  November  18,  1899,  and  the 
interest  then  aroused  has  warranted  its 
propagation.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  odd-year  and  the  ordinary 
Baldwin  is  the  habit  of  the  former  pro¬ 
ducing  its  crop  in  the  alternate  years 
when  the  regular  one  fails.  It  is  claim¬ 
ed  to  rank  with  the  best  and  juiciest 
strains  of  Baldwins,  and  comes  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  off  years  when  this  indispensable 
variety  is  usually  scarce  and  high-priced. 
The  Messrs.  Adams  say  the  well-marked 
habit  of  normal  Baldwins  bearing  heavy 
crops  only  on  alternate  years  existed 
from  the  earliest  introduction  of  the  vari¬ 
ety  until  the  hard  freeze  of  May  28,  1888. 
when  apples  the  size  of  marbles  were 
frozen  on  the  trees,  destroying  most  of 
the  New  England  crop.  Since  then  the 
even-year  habit  has  not  been  quite  so 
persistent,  but  even  now  there  is  a  su¬ 
perabundant  Baldwin  feast  one  year  and 
a  famine  the  next.  The  odd-year  Bald¬ 
win  tree  stands  in  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass., 
and  bears  its  full  crop  in  the  odd-num¬ 
bered  years.  If  this  important  charac¬ 
teristic  is  maintained  in  the  propagated 
buds  and  scions,  and  the  Adams  Nur¬ 
sery  people  think  it  will  be,  the 
important  commercial  advantage  of 
having  good  Baldwins  when  the 
market  is  hungry  for  them  will 
reward  the  enterprising  planter.  So 
marked  is  the  alternate-year  habit 
of  the  ordinary  Baldwin  that  one 
of  the  original  orchards  of  this  variety 
has  been  known  to  bear  300  or  400  bar¬ 
rels  of  good  apples  in  the  even-numbered 
years,  and  scarcely  one  barrel  between 

these  large  crops.  The  propagation  of 
tiees  from  this  odd-year  Baldwin  is  a 
most  interesting  experiment,  right  in 
the  line  of  plant  breeding  by  selection, 
and  its  outcome  will  be  of  much  interest. 

Burbank’s  Methods  of  Hybridiza¬ 
tion. — The  February  Sunset  Magazine, 
published  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  con¬ 
tains  the  second  installment  of  Prof. 
Wickson’s  article  on  Luther  Burbank 
and  his  work.  Much  light  is  thrown  on 
Burbank’s  methods  of  hybridization,  by 
which  such  remarkable  results  have 
been  produced.  Like  most  busy  plant 
breeders  Mr.  Burbank  usually  does  not 
waste  time  in  covering  the  blooms  he 
pollenizes  to  protect  them  from  insects, 
but  prepares  a  large  number  by  thor¬ 
ough  emasculization  and  trimming  away 
all  parts  except  the  pistils  and  append¬ 
ages.  Insects  practically  do  not  alight 
on  flowers  from  which  the  stamens  and 
showy  petals  or  sepals  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  with  most  plants  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  pollen  by  the  wind  is  little 
likely  to  occur.  Plants  grown  from  seeds 
pollenized  in  this  manner  almost  invari¬ 
ably  show  characters  of  hybridity,  and 
it  much  simplifies  the  work  and  utilizes 
precious  time  in  the  brief  flowering  per¬ 
iod  of  many  valuable  plants.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  putter  about  with  exact 
methods  for  excluding  errors  in  parent¬ 
age  where  scientific  facts  are  to  be  as¬ 
certained  and  recorded,  but  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  hurry  of  plant  breeding  for  horti¬ 
cultural  improvement  it  is  necessary  to 
work  on  the  largest  possible  scale,  and 
produce  as  many  seedlings  of  a  desired 
hybridization  as  circumstances  will  ad¬ 
mit,  and  this  may  only  be  done  by  sim¬ 
plifying  the  process  as  much  as  possible. 
Experience  soon  teaches  dabblers  in 
plant  breeding  that  the  chances  of  ulti¬ 
mate  success  are  much  increased  by  se¬ 
lection  from  an  extended  series  of  cross¬ 
bred  seedlings. 

What  Are  the  Best  Garden  Peas? — 
Few  vegetables  are  more  acceptable  than 
good  fresh  peas,  and  a  home  garden 
without  a  generous  succession  of  plant¬ 
ings  is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  There 
are  many  varieties  offered;  so  many  that 
the  beginner  finds  it  hard  to  make  an 
intelligent  selection.  The  newer  kinds, 
while  often  of  local  excellence,  behave 
so  differently  in  varying  soils  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  they  should  only  be  planted 
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in  small  quantity  until  well  tested. 
Novelties  in  peas  are  sent  out  every  year 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  praise,  but 
generally  drop  out  of  notice  after  a  sea¬ 
son  or  two.  Occasionally  one  will  have 
just  the  happy  balance  of  qualities  need¬ 
ed  to  warrant  success  in  widely  separ¬ 
ated  localities,  and  under  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions.  These  varieties  gradu¬ 
ally  become  known,  and  in  time  replace 
such  older  kinds  as  they  may  most  close¬ 
ly  resemble.  Nott’s  Excelsior  seems  to 
be  a  newcomer  of  merit,  and  is  being 
more  largely  planted  each  successive 
season  in  the  trucking  regions  about 
New  York,  and  may  now  be  said  to  have 
gained  the  position  of  the  standard  first 
early.  It  is  hardy,  compact  in  growth 
and  very  productive,  while  the  quality 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  best  wrinkled  late 
varieties.  It  can  be  planted  in  10  to  14- 
day  succession  periods,  and  may  be  re¬ 
lied  on  to  give  a  good  return.  Gradus 
comes  soon  after  in  order  of  ripening 
and  may  be  planted  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  thoroughly  worked,  as  it 
is  almost  as  hardy  as  the  smooth-seeded 
kinds.  The  pods  are  very  large,  and  the 
peas  of  even  better  flavor  than  Nott’s. 
li  makes  an  extremely  good  second  sort, 
and  has  been  before  the  public  long 
enough  to  establish  its  solid  merit.  With 
these  two  varieties  in  repeated  plant¬ 
ings  there  is  little  need  for  the  tall  late 
kinds,  of  which  there  is  only  a  limited 
choice.  We  find  the  old  Champion  of 
England  most  suited  to  our  conditions, 
but  in  heavier  soils  the  White  Marrow¬ 
fat  gives  great  satisfaction.  Experienced 
growers  do  not  consider  there  is  a  “best’’ 
pea  any  more  than  there  is  a  “best’ 
apple  or  strawberry.  Local  conditions 
and  needs  determine  the  whole  question 
of  preference,  but  we  can  advise  all  to 
try  the  varieties  above  named  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so. 

Ambler’s  Magnum  Bonum  Pea.— 
Among  several  new  kinds  first  tried  on 
the  Rural  Grounds  last  season  the  “Mag¬ 
num  Bonum,”  from  F.  Ambler,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Manitoba,  made  the  best  showing. 
It  appears  to  be  a  medium  early  wrink¬ 
led  pea  of  the  largest  size,  both  as  to 
pods  and  seeds.  It  grew  about  18  inches 
high,  with  haulms  of  great  vigor  and 
sturdiness.  The  pods  were  filled  with 
from  six  to  eight  immense  light  green 
peas  of  the  highest  table  quality,  and 
were  so  large  when  cooked  as  to  excite 
remark.  This  pea  is  of  the  Stratagem 
type,  but  more  productive  and  compact 
in  growth  than  that  favorite  old  variety. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  Magnum 
Bonum  pea  is  yet  in  commerce. 

w.  V.  F. 


For  the  land's  sake,  use  Uowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth.—  Adv. 


Only  a  Name 

No  Money  is  Wanted. 

Please  show  this  to  some  person  who 
needs  one  of  these  books.  Ask  him  to 
send  me  his  name. 

I  will  mail  the  book,  and  with  it  an 
order  on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six 
bottles  of  Dr.  Shoop’s  Restorative.  I 
will  tell  the  druggist  to  let  the  sick  one 
take  it  for  a  month.  If  satisfied  then 
pay  $5.50.  If  not,  I  will  pay  the  drug¬ 
gist  myself. 

I  mean  that  exactly.  I  do  not  always 
succeed,  for  sometimes  there  is  a  cause, 
like  cancer,  which  medicine  cannot  cure. 
But  most  of  these  diseases  result  from 
weakened  inside  nerves;  those  nerves 
which  alone  make  every  vital  organ  do 
its  duty.  I  have  spent  a  lifetime  in 
learning  how  to  strengthen  them;  my 
Restorative  always  does  that.  I  have 
furnished  it  to  555,000  people  on  terms 
like  the  above,  and  39  out  of  each  40 
have  paid  for  it — paid  because  tney  were 
cured. 

There  are  39  chances  in  40  that  I  can 
cure  you  or  your  friend.  1  will  pay  all 
the  cost  if  I  don’t.  Won’t  you  tell  this 
to  some  sick  person  who  wants  to  be 
well? 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
570,  ltacino,  Wis. 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  8  on  the  Kidneys. 
Book  >0.4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (sealed), 
Book  No.  6  on  Rheumatism. 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  aU  druggists. 


Men  Wanted 

|$20  A  DAY 

is  what  one  new  man  has  just  made.  An 
other  has  sold  and  delivered  660  machines 
and  has  nearly  100  more  sold  for  later  de¬ 
livery.  This  new  nlyle  Sprayer 
lias  **Kaut-K  log"  nozzle  and  Hells 
like  hot  cake**  We  want  some  one  to 
■ell  them  in  your  locality  at  once. 
Writo  for  circulars  tolling  how  to  get 

ONE  SPRAYER  FREE. 

ROCHESTER  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 
_ 16  EaMt  A  vc««v  Koch  enter,  N.  Y. 


Half 


Enough  Water 


is  quite  enough  for  .some  people,  but  most 
people  want  water  every  day.  If 


Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps 

are  used,  you  can  have  water  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  your  cook  or  the  stable  boy 
is  the  only  engineer  needed.  25,000  in 
daily  use. 

Catalogue  “  C  4  ”  on  application  to  nearest  store. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


22  CortlandtSt.,NewYork 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 
C92CralgSt.,Montreal,P.Q 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
40N.7th  St., Philadelphia 
Tenlente-Key  71.  Havana 


22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N .  S.  W. 


ELECTRIC 


FOR  STRENGTH 

You  are  through  with 
wagon  worry  forever  when 
you  buy  one  of  our 

HAHDY  WAGONS. 


They  carry  4000  lbs.  and  do 
it  easily,  and  don’t  cost  a 
fortune  either.  Write  for  the  free  catalogue.  It  tells  all 
about  this  wagon  and  the  famous  Electric  Wheels. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


PARACRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN. 

"  Have  used  1’aragrene  on  my  farm  for  potato 
bugs.  It  was  perfectly  satisfactory  " —  L.  H.  BAILEY. 
Prof  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University.  Write  for 
sample.  FRED.  JL.  LA  VAN  llURG,  New  York. 


PROFIT  or  LOS S ? 


RIPPLEY’S 

IMPROVED  1902 
COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYERS 

have  fine  Vermorel  Spray  Nozzle; 
madeofheavy  copper  and  galva¬ 
nized  steel;  has  safety  valve. 
Strongly  riveted  and  double 
seamed.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  rep¬ 
resented  and  to  be  the  strongest 
sprayer  manufactured.  Fine  for 
spraying  young  orchards.  Trees 
25  feet  high  by  using  extension 
pole.  Exterminating  insects  from 
vegetables,  spraying  gardens, 
washing  buggies.  Finefor  white¬ 
washing  buildings, etc.  Made  in 
two  sizes, 4  ami  &  gullons.  4 Gal. Galv.,$&; 

4  Gal.  copper,  17.  Fine  brass  puinp  fitted 
on  outwUlc.  Solution  easily  agitated.  We  | 
also  sell  large  orchard  sprayers.  6  Gal. 
Galvanized,  |5.60,  6  Gal.  Copper, f 8.00. 
Send  2o  stamp  for  our  Sprayer  and 
Bree der Supply  Catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 

Rlppley  Hdw.  Co.,Box223,  Grafton.lll. 


That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


THE 


ORCHARD 


MYERS’ 


MAN, 

or  the  man  who  grows  small  fruits  and  l>crries  is  the 
one  we  are  talking  to.  Fxperiencehas  taught  you  that 
you  must  spray.  For  your  purposes  the 

Brass 

Spray  Pump 

has  no  equal.  It  is  essentially  a  spray 
not  merely  a  sprinkler.  Itscylindcr 
and  other  working  parts  arc  brass. 
Outfit  includes  barrel,  8  ft.  hose,  8  ft 
extension  pipe  with  adjustable  nozzle, 
throws  mist,  spray  or  continuous  stream. 
Outfit  ample  for  orchard  work.  Get  our  free 
illustrated  catalog,  describing  our  full  line 
of  pumps,  farm  implements,  seeds,  etc 

BROTHERS,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


SPRAY  OIL  AND  WATER  S/MULTARLJJSLY  • 
AN  Y  STRENGTH  A  LSO 


Of  Course  You  Know 

all  about  the  advantages  of  ami  the  necessity  for  spraying. 
You  may  not,  however,  have  known  about  the  best  and  most 

K'rSSfciriJRDIE  SPRAY  PUMPS 

have  made  that  kind  of  a  reputation 
wherever  they  have  been  used,  aud  for 
all  classes  of  work.  We  make  them 
iu  great  variety,  embracing  bucket, 
knapsack  and  barrel  sprayers.  Full 
line  of  spray  nozzles,  extension  rods 
and  other  spraying  accessories.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  catalogue.  Tells  all 
abaut  plant  and  vine  di-eases,  and 
gives  formulas  for  their  treatment. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  Mfg.  Co., 

74  Lnrned  81.,  Detroit,  .Mich. 


THEr  SPRARIOTOR 

was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan 
American  Exposition.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Russian,  Canadian,  Belgian  and 
Australlian  Governments,  and  is  in  nae  at 
Experimental  Colleges  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia, 
British  Columbia,  and  awarded  first  place  over 
elevon  others  in  actual  trial  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  An  84  paged  copyrighted  treatise  on 
diseases  affecting  FrultTrees  mailed  free. 

5pr»motorCo.Buffilo,H.Y.London,C«n- 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  oan  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs.  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  3kc.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  3>4o.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Kates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BETTER  THAN  SPRAYING. 

Don’t  lug  barrels  of  water  around  when  spraying.  Use  the 
poison  direct.  Our 

Common  Sense  DustSprayer 

and  Insect.  Exterminator  is  a  most  ingenious  device  that 
is  rapidly  supplanting  the  old  methods.  It  blows  the  finely 
powdered  dust  into  every  nook  and  crevice.  Reaches  the  bot¬ 
toms  as  well  as  the  topsofleavcs.  Destroy  s  insect  life  on  plants,  vines, 
shrubs  and  trees.  Just  us  effective  for  vermin  on  poultry  and  pigs. 
More  rapid  than  spraying.  Descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials  free. 
H1IXI8  DIJ8T  8PIUVKH  CO.,  Box  13,  8T.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


The  High-Pressure  Double-Cylinder  Sprayer. 

cziTlie  ltest  in  the  World.  Four  Gallons  Carried  Faulty.  Made  of  heavy  galvanized  iron, 
strongly  braced  and  reinforced  in  every  part.  Heads  swelled  and  double  seamed.  Strong,  two-inch 
force-pump  with  heavy  rods.  The  most  perfect  working  sprayer  ever  invented.  It  is  also  made  of 
20  ounce  copper,  which  will  last  a  lifetime.  Adapted  for  all  classes  of  spraying.  This  sprayer, 
when  filled  and  charged,  which  takes  half  a  minute,  will  spray  continuously  for  15  minutes,  and  will 
throw  a  stream  30 feet  high.  It  is  especially  fine  for  large  work  in  potato  fields,  vineyards,  tobaceo 
plantations,  fruit  tree  spraying,  whitewashing,  chicken-house  spraying  and  greenhouse  work.  Also 
for  applying  disinfectants  in  barn,  etc.  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  showing  five  styles  of  Spray¬ 
ers  aud  prices.  Agents  Wanted.  NOHTH  JERSEY  NURSKKIES.  Springfield,  N.  J. 


The  Ferfectlon  Sprayer  in  not  the  product  of  a  theorist.  Making  sprayers  has 
been  his  chief  employment  for  the  last  twelve  years.  He  has  examined  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  and  made  more  large  capacity,  power  sprayers  than  any  other  man 
in  the  U.  S.  The  Perfection  Six  Jtow  is  his  final  triumph.  Sprays 
six  rows  of  potatoes  or  vines  at  one  time.  Can  be  used  either  by  hand 
or  horse  power.  Easily  adjusted  for  vegetables,  Bhruhs  or  trees. 
Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  other  mixtures  without  trouble  or  waste. 
Full  descriptive  catalogue  sent  free.  Ask  for  it. 

Thomas  Peppier,  Box  37,  Hlghtstou/n,  IN.  J. 

Also  manvfactures  the  Improved  Riqtfs  Plows  and  Furruwcrs 


Empire  King 

He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a 
Sprayer  is  handicapped.  Blight, bugs,rot  and 
.  '  >  damage 


,S,X  Ul 

mold  and 'mildew  all  conspire  to  damage  the  crop, 

_  and  In  all  cases  succeed  If  the  farmer  does  not  spray.  This  is  the  only 

band  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  cleaning  strainer.  Valuable 
book  of  instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Is? 


oOv! 


DIRECT  DRAFT 


BAKER|STRACELESSHARN^ 

Saves  its  cost  every  season.  Best  farm  and  field  harness. 
Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  low  down  work  where  whiffletrees 
and  traces  are  objectionable  or  may  interfere  with  work. 
Very  valuable  for  work  in  orchards  or  about  young  trees, 
equally  good  elsewhere  Catalogue/rer. 
fillARAKITPP  Give  it  a  week’s  trial,  and  if  not  perfectly 
UUHnHIl  I  CC  satisfied,  return  the  harness  to  us  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 

B.  F.  BAKES  CO..  220  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  /VOTES 

Alfalfa.— 1  am  getting  plenty  of  advice 
about  my  Alfalfa  seeding.  Here  is  a  note 
from  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

"I  see  that  you  desire  to  sow  Alfalfa  on 
the  side  hill.  I  have  a  side  hill  that  was 
seeded  seven  years  ago.  It  has  produced 
three  crops  annually  since.  There  is  in 
sight  of  my  house  a  hill  so  steep  and  poor 
that  the  former  owner  would  not  plow  it. 
It  is  a  hard,  stiff  clay.  The  present  own¬ 
er  is  called  an  Alfalfa  crank.  Why  should 
he  not  be  so  called,  when  on  such  a  hill, 
without  manure,  he  found  a  stalk  7J/2  feet 
long,  and  exhibited  It  at  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition?  This  hill  lot  produces 
three  crops  annually.  The  owner  says  he 
has  no  use  for  a  silo  as  long  as  he  can 
grow  such  crops  of  Alfalfa.  He  sows  with 
oats  or  barley  in  the  Spring,  or  on  Winter 
wheat.  I  have  2 %  acres  on  which  was 
sown  10  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  with 
l'/i  bushel  of  oats.  The  past  year  this  lot 
produced  enough  hay  to  keep  my  team 
during  the  year,  three  months  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  without  any  grain.  The  soil  is  a  dry 
loam,  what  some  here  call  limestone  soil, 
i  believe  much  seed  is  wasted  by  sowing 
thick,  as  many  do.  The  plants  are  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  heaving  by  the 
frost  when  they  glow  thick  and  spindling. 
We  are  sowing  four  to  six  quarts  of  Tim¬ 
othy  with  it  to  the  acre.”  c.  m. 

1  have  a  hillside  that  is  steep  enough  to 
suit  anybody.  If  1  can  get  Alfalfa  to  grow 
well  on  that  field  1  shall  certainly  feel 
that  we  have  done  something  for  our 
country.  The  feed  tax  is  a  frightful  bur¬ 
den  on  our  local  farmers.  I  am  told  that 
many  of  them  now  owe  for  their  Winter’s 
feed;  and  some  must  run  in  debt  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  which  to  raise  a  crop  to  bring 
in  money  to  pay  the  feed  bill!  I  consider 
our  scientific  friends  have  clearly  shown 
that  good  Alfalfa  hay  will  make  a  good 
substitute  for  wheat  bran.  If  we  can  only 
make  Alfalfa  grow  on  our  hillsides  we 
shall  put  them  to  the  most  patriotic  use 
they  have  known  since  Washington’s 
army,  beaten  and  discouraged,  camped  on 
them  and  gained  fresh  courage  and  hope. 

Some  Drawbacks.—1 There  is  always 
somebody  to  come  forward  with  an  objec¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  note  from  a  Michigan  man 
who,  after  admitting  all  the  good  qualities 
of  Alfalfa,  says: 

"About  three  years  ago  I  mixed  a  lot  of 
Alfalfa  seed  (a  few  quarts)  with  my  clover 
and  Timothy  seed,  and  sowed  it.  I  have 
been  sorry  since;  for  no  common  plow¬ 
share  can  cut  the  root.  It  will  grow  and 
live  about  as  well  as  Red  clover,  and  will 
gel  20  inches  high  in  Spring,  and  after 
each  mowing,  before  the  clover  is  six 
inches  high,  and  is  sweeter  than  clover, 
but  if  you  pasture  it  with  cows  or  sheep 
take  your  own  chances,  for  it  is,  1  think, 
nearly  as  bad,  if  not  quite,  as  rape.  The 
roots  will  throw  the  plow  out  of  the 
ground  like  a  White  oak  grub,  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  grub  it  out  the  last  two 
Summers,  where  I  plowed  sod  for  corn 
and  potatoes.” 

Others  have  told  me  the  same  thing,  but 
this  big  root  is  just  what  I  want,  for  if 
the  Alfalfa  will  fasten  itself  to  that  hill  I 
shall  make  no  complaint  if  it  hangs  on 
longer  than  I  do.  1  don't  care  to  plow  the 
held  again,  and  this  bulldog  quality  will 
suit  me  to  a  T.  We  shall  plow  the  ground 
as  early  as  possible  and  fit  it  well.  On 
one  acre  I  shall  sow  beardless  barley  with 
about  20  pounds  of  Alfalfa.  The  barley  is 
worked  in  with  the  Acme  and  the  Alfalfa 
witli  the  weeder.  On  another  strip  we 
shall  sow  Alfalfa  alone  at  the  time  we 
seed  it  to  barley,  and  on  another  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  seed  alone  to  Alfalfa  in  May.  If 
all  of  these  seedings  fail,  we  shall  try 
again  and  again. 

Soaked  Potatoes.— I  have  this  question 
from  a  reader  in  New  York  State: 

‘1  wculd  like  to  know  whether  potatoes 
that  were  covered  with  cold  water  in  the 
cellar  for  three  o~  four  days  would  grow?  ’ 

The  potatoes  themselves  will  make  a  far 
better  teacher  than  the  Hope  Farm  man. 

1  would  take  fair  samples  of  them  and  put 
them  in  the  sun.  If  they  send  out  thick 
and  heavy  sprouts  I  would  use  them.  If 
Hie  sprouts  are  thin  and  spindling  I  would 
reject  them.  You  must  judge  by  their 
sprouts.  Of  course  you  dried  them  out  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  soaking.  I 
would  not  buy  seed  potatoes  that  l  knew’ 
had  been  soaked;  still  they  may  be 
licensed  to  yield  a  good  crop  in  spite  of 


their  prohibition  experience.  Ask  the  po¬ 
tatoes! 

Farm  Matters.— Hugh  is  cleaning  up 
the  orchards.  We  shall  not  trim  closely 
this  year,  but  leave  plenty  of  young  wood. 
We  Intend  to  spray  thoroughly  this  year, 
both  with  Bordeaux  and  Paris-green.  In 
former  years  this  job  has  not  been  well 
done,  for  other  work  seemed  to  crowd  it 
out.  This  year  we  wall  plan  to  spray. 
Hugh  comes  back  from  Cornell  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  power  of  the  spray  pump. 
He  claims  that  if  he  had  known  about  it 
last  year,  as  he  does  now,  he  could  have 
added  $150  in  value  to  our  apple  crop. 

.  .  .  .  The  seed  potatoes  are  spread  out 
in  a  sunny  place,  where  there  is  no  danger 
from  frost.  I  shall  plant  on  the  lower 
ground  this  year,  and  give  the  crop  the 
best  chance  there  is  on  Hope  Farm.  First 
of  all  the  seed  must  have  a  chance  to 
sprout  properly  and  get  the  sun  in  its 
body  before  it  goes  underground  .  .  .  . 
The  larger  chicken  yard  is  on  a  gentle 
slope  facing  the  east.  The  soil  is  a  me¬ 
dium  loam,  and  the  hens  have  run  in  it 
for  nearly  a  year.  We  have  fed  them  in 
various  parts  of  the  yard.  This  is  to  be 
our  onion  ground  this  season.  There  are 
some  stones  there.  To  get  these  stones 
out  of  the  way,  we  are  digging  deep 
ditches— following  the  course  made  by  the 
water  during  the  last  Hood — and  raking 
the  stones  into  them— spreading  to  top 
soil  evenly  before  plowing.  The  yard  will 
be  well  covered  with  horse  manure  and 
thoroughly  plow’ed  and  fined.  This  horse 
manure  has  no  hay  in  it  at  all — the  horsea 
were  fed  and  bedded  on  shredded  fodder. 
Most  of  the  crop  will  be  Prizetaker  onions. 
The  plants  are  now  growing  in  flats 
and  hotbed,  and  will  be  transplanted  when 
large  enough.  I  have  never  done  this  be¬ 
fore  on  a  large  scale,  but  feel  confident 

that  it  will  beat  the  other  plan . 

The  new  house  is  done— except  for  the  in¬ 
side  painting  and  the  grading.  I  will  try 
to  have  a  picture  of  it  later — with  plans. 
Charlie,  Aunt  Emma  and  the  Seedling  will 
move  into  it  soon.  The  house  cost  more 
than  I  at  first  intended  to  put  into  it.  As 
it  went  along,  however,  we  saw  one  thing 
after  another  that  would  add  to  it.  Most 
house-builders,  I  think,  know  how  this  is. 
On  many  farms  a  house  of  this  character 
would  not  prove  a  good  investment,  but, 
as  we  are  situated,  1  believe  it  pays  to  ip- 
vest  earnings  in  the  farm  itself.  I  would 
not  care  to  send  money  to  the  town  for 

investment . The  last  week  of 

March  was  warm  and  bright,  but  I  doubt 
if  we  can  plow  much  earlier  than  last 
year.  When  the  soil  is  ready,  vve  hope  to 
rush  things  with  Dan  and  Nellie  on  one 
plow,  and  Frank  alone  on  a  smaller  one. 
Of  course,  the  plows  and  harrows  are 
ready,  and  the  grain  and  grass  seeds  or¬ 
dered . When  is  the  best  time  to 

manure  the  orchard?  The  boys  wanted  to 
haul  the  manure  right  out  and  spread  it 
on  the  sod,  but  I  held  up  that  plan,  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  confident  that  the  manure  will 
do  the  trees  most  good  if  put  on  about 
July  1.  The  Orchard  grass  will  then  be 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  manure  can  be 
put  around  the  trees,  about  as  Mr. 
Ditchings  uses  it.  But  why  use  it  then? 
Because  at  that  time  the  fruit  buds  for 
next  year  are  beginning  to  form,  and  this 
year’s  crop  needs  help.  If  put  on  now 
my  theory  is  that  the  trees  themselves 
would  get  too  much  of  it.  My  trees  are 
plenty  large  enough.  I  do  not  want  to 
feed  the  trees  so  much  as  this  year's  fruit 
and  next  year's  buds!  Is  this  right  or 
wrong? 

Inherited  Habits.— Something  of  this 
same  thing  came  into  mind  as  we  looked 
over  the  last  heifer  calf  from  the  old  cow. 
She  has  made  a  remarkable  growth. 
Charlie  has  crowded  her  along,  capturing 
all  the  milk  he  could  find,  boiling  oatmeal 
and  generally  stuliing  her  with  food.  I 
used  to  believe  the  theorists  when  they 
said  that  such  heavy  feeding  would  undo 
whole  generations  of  special  breeding.  It 
was  argued  that  a  calr  kept  fat  and 
thrifty  while  young  would  get  into  the 
habit  of  laying  fat  on  her  back  and  for¬ 
get  to  put  it  in  the  pail  when  she  came 
to  the  real  business  of  life.  I  now  believe 
that  many  a  good  calf  has  been  stunted 
and  hurt  because  feeders  have  carried  this 
theory  to  extremes.  My  experience  is 
that  you  cannot  get  rid  of  inherited  ten 
dencies  with  a  little  extra  fat.  Last  year, 
when  the  first  of  our  heifers  began  giving 
milk,  1  thought  she  was  so  coarse  and 
beefy  that  she  was  likely  to  disgrace  her 
mother.  Instead  of  that,  she  turns  out  to 
be  an  excellent  young  cow— her  neck  actu¬ 
ally  seems  lighter,  and  she  is  certainly 
nearer  the  true  "dairy  type.”  These  in¬ 
herited  habits  are  certainly  put  into  us  to 
stay.  They  crop  out  under  all  conditions. 
During  the  long  dull  spell  of  the  great 
storm,  which  Hope  Farmer  do  you  think 
viewed  life  with  the  greatest  philosophy? 
Why,  Philip— who  came  from  Norway! 
For  nobody  knows  how  many  genera¬ 
tions  his  ancestors  have  passed  the  long 
Winters  shut  in  and  restricted,  so  that 
patience  came  to  be  a  necessity  if  not  a 
virtue.  No,  parentage  is  stronger  than 
food  or  environment.  It  never  pays  to 
scrimp  a  young  thing  on  its  feed.  ti.  w.  c. 


Silt  order. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREiCHT 

ami  semi  4  Huggy  Wheels,  Tire  on,  -  4*7.2. 

With  Ailoa,  *9.85.  Kubbrr  Tire  Wheel*,  lfc.Ot 
I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  iu.  tread,  Top  Busies,  $28.75 
Haruesa,  $3.60;  Repair  Grade  Wheels,  $5.60.  Wrii 
for  catalogue,  ordering  instructions.  Learn  how  u 
buy  vehicles  and  parts  direot.  Umbrella  Fret*  with 
W.  K.  BOOH,  420  K.  7th  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


The  Rumsey  Gasjr 
Gasoline  Engine 

BOTH  PORTABLE 

AND  STATIONARY. 
Also 

The  Williams 
Grain  Thrasher 

Manufactured  by  the 


RUMSEY-WILLIAMS  C0„  St.JoMIe,  N.Y. 

Agents  Wanted  in  all  Unoccupied  Territory. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


constant  FLOW  OF  WATER 

to  the  house,  the  barn,  the  garden  or 
lawn  la  assured  by  the 

dice:  hydraulic 
ItirKL  ENGINE. 

Pumps  water  automat¬ 
ically,  Better  than  any 
ram,  engino  or  wind- 
nill.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  Fully  gu  arantced. 
Catalogue  Free. 


Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  St.  New  York. 


A  single  row  corn  planter,  mado  with  or  without 
fertilizer  attachment.  Has  either  double  or concavo 
single  wheel.  Has  4  rings  or  dropping  dies.  Dropping 
and  fertilizer  feed  regulated  by  link  chain  belt.  6 chain  wneels 
for  dropping  corn.  Drops  1  grain  from  11  to  19  Inches  or  2 grains 
I  rom  22  to  38  inches  anart.  3  extra  feed  wheels  for  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  drills  20  to  625  lbs  fertilizer  per  acre.  Ground  wheel  In 
front  can  bo  raised  or  lowered  for  docp  or  shallow  planting 
Kxtra  rings  can  be  supplied  for  dropping  or  drilling  peas,  beans, 
ensilage  corn,  etc.  Write  for  Ontaloffuc  F 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLP.  York.  Pa. 


DAISY  °ornA 


Agent*  wanted. 
Write  for  Cata¬ 
log  and  special 
terms. 


Planter 


Durable, 

Accurate, 

Efficient, 


BEFORE  BUYING  aWSE 
A  NEW  HARNESS  «?£ 

— t~-  i  --  -i  ■  ■  -  - . -  ‘-fr  full  d«- 

.orlptfon  an  A  price*  of  All  kinds  of  single  wi 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  Si.,  Owege.N.Y. 


HILL  AND  DIG  POTATOES 


with  our  Improved  Hiller  And  Digger,  anil  do  it 
easier,  quicker,  and  better  than  with  any  other  im¬ 
plement.  In  use  15  years.  With  digger  attachment 
you  have  two  Implements  for  the  price  of 
one.  Hiller  with  wheel  $5.8‘2.  Hil- 
ler  andDigger  attachment,  .7  6. 

JOHN  D0RSCH  &  SONS,  Sent  on 

226  Wells  St..  approval.  Hun- 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  .  dre,u^«*,t‘; 


“KINO 


of  the 
Corn¬ 
field.” 


Corn,  Bean  and  Pea  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributor. 


Strong, 

Durable, 

Easy  Draft, 
Easily  Handled 
Fully 

Guaranteed. 


For  planting  Field,  Ensilage  or  Fodder  Corn,  Broom 
Corn,  lie. ok,  Pen.,  Sugar  Beets,  Buck  wheat ,  ete. 

Drops  the  seed  in  hills  or  drills.  Will  plant  corn  and 
boans  at  thesame  time.  Will  put  pumpkins  orsquash 
III  with  the  conn.  Plants i'/i, 9. 12, 18,  24,  26 and 72 inches 
apart.  Distributes  wet  or  dry  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  26 
to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Equipped  with  a  new  and  Improved 
row  marker.  Agents  wanted  In  all  new  territory. 
Catalog,  special  terms,  etc.,  free. 


BELCHER  <fc  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


JWBEQIID. 

Roofing  is  the  only  covering  for  poultry  houses  that  keeps  the  chicks  cool  in 
Summer  and  warm  in  \\  inter.  Preserves  an  even,  dry  temperature  always. 
Ten  years  without  an  equal.  Never  melts  or  rots.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  102  William  St.,  New  York. 


A  Wonderful  Offer 


SUCCESS  SS  WEEDER 

Sent  on  trial  to  any  farmer  who  cannot  get  one 
from  his  dealer.  Moro  than  00,000  now  on  the 
farms  of  the  United  States.  The  tool  Is  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  on  every  farm. 

‘I  would  not  take  $100  for  my  Success  Weeder 
If  I  could  not  get  another.’’— FRANK  UNGER, 
North  Collins,  N,  Y. 

Prices  and  descriptive  circulars  sent  promptly  on  request. 


HALLOCK  WEEDER  COMPANY,  YORK,  PA. 


The  name  has  grown 

In  fame  since  1826.  Farmers  have  a 
grown  In  enterprise  since  then.  Iron 
Age  Implements  have  helped  jr  a 
make  crops  larger,  expense  jr 
smaller.  There’s  a  ^ 
long  line  of  Iron 
/X  Age  tools— for  farm  A 

I^'CJ  and  garden  work —  xQ/ 
yjy  every  one  a  winner  1 
~  They  are  fully  described  in  the 

Iron  Age  Book  for  1902 

It  will  give  you  ideas.  It  shows  the  tools  by  large,  accurate  ^ 
wood  engravings,  “just  as  they  are,”  gives  prices  and  all  I  , 
k  details.  Whether  you  have  a  quarter  acre  garden 
X.  or  a  groat  big  farm  you  can  find  the  tools  you 

need  described  in  this  book.  It  Is  Free.  7  m 


No.  15 
Iron  Age 
Combined 

Single  Wheel 
V  Hoe,  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder. 


No.  6 
f  Iron  Age 
Horse  Hoe 
and  Cultivator 


No,  70  Iron  Age 
Combined  l*lvot 
and  Fixed  W  heel 
Hiding  Cultivator 


No.  12 
Iron  Age 
Wheel  Plow 
and  Cultivator 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO 
Box  102 


Grenloch,  N.  J 


Three  Thousand  Farm  Trucks 
Shipped  in  Last  60  Days 

BY  THE 


FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  SAS‘0N„AW’ 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


v/v  y\.Ay\/v\A 


Ailing  Animals. 


Rheumatism  Followinq  Distemper. 

One  year  ago  last  January  I  purchased 
a  colt  coming  three  years  old.  I  placed 
him  in  comfortable  quarters  bat  soon  no¬ 
ticed  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold. 
He  had  much  difficulty  in  drinking, 
coughed  and  ate  little.  After  a  slow  re¬ 
covery  I  gave  him  a  short  drive,  and  in  a 
day  or  so  he  began  to  show  stiffness,  and 
moved  very  unnaturally  in  his  stall.  He 
now  began  to  fail  in  appetite  and  flesh; 
had  more  trouble  in  drinking,  and  his  skin 
roughened  in  sores  from  ears  to  tail  and 
well  down  on  his  sides.  For  this  I  gave 
him  treatment  for  impetigo,  which  ap¬ 
parently  cured  him,  but  his  condition  did 
not  seem  to  improve,  except  that  the  stiff¬ 
ness  was  not  so  perceptible.  On  taking 
him  out  for  another  drive  (Spring  weather 
was  now  approaching),  I  returned  him  to 
stable  with  same  results  as  before,  much 
stiffness.  After  recovery  I  tried  to  exer¬ 
cise  him  again,  but  he  became  so  frantic 
with  the  pain  it  caused  him  he  could  not 
be  driven.  From  now  on  he  grew  so  thin, 
weak  and  stiff  that  he  was  unable  to  get 
up  without  help  for  several  weeks.  After 
turning  to  pasture  he  got  better  of  this, 
by  midsummer  was  thriving,  and  when 
Fall  came,  not  a  trace  of  the  stiffness  re¬ 
mained.  After  putting  into  stable,  he  ate 
heartily  and  grew  plump  and  I  gave  him 
an  airing  of  15  or  20  minutes  each  day.  As 
the  severest  cold  weather  approached 
again  I  began  to  exercise  him  in  harness, 
but  found  a  return  of  the  stiffness  after 
each  trial,  and  sometimes  a  little  slowness 
in  drinking.  He  perspires  profusely  after 
exercise.  I  have  never  yet  found  any 
fever  or  soreness  in  his  legs,  although  at 
times  there  is  apparent  pain.  His  feed  last 
Winter  was  hay  and  bran,  and  later  an 
addition  of  oats;  this  Winter,  hay,  cats, 
bran  and  a  little  silage.  I  can  give  no 
cause  for  the  horse’s  ailment  unless  it  be 
the  former  owner’s  stable,  which  was  very 
small,  tight,  dark  and  very  damp.  He  is 
an  exceedingly  nervous  animal,  but  kind; 
is  high-bred  and  so  promising  in  style  and 
beauty  that  I  am  anxious  to  save  him. 
Can  a  permanent  cure  be  effected  in  this 
case?  What  is  the  best  treatment? 

Norwood,  N.  T.  o.  B.  a. 

This  is  a  form  of  rheumatism  follow¬ 
ing  distemper,  characterized  by  more  or 
less  pain,  and  sometimes  swelling  of 
the  joints,  but  in  most  cases  no  swelling 
appears.  I  have  seen  cases  where  one 
hind  leg  and  one  fore  leg  were  affected 
ac  the  same  time.  There  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  ailment.  I  believe  that  it  comes 
from  a  morbid  material  in  the  system, 
having  a  special  tendency  to  affect  the 
coverings  of  muscles  and  tendons,  caus¬ 
ing  great  pain  and  lameness,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  such  is  the  case  with 
this  horse.  For  this  form  of  rheuma¬ 
tism  I  have  been  very  successful  with 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic;  half¬ 
ounce  doses  twice  a  day  in  bran  mash. 
Give  the  horse  good  warm  quarters  and 
a  light  roomy  box  stall,  with  plenty  of 
blankets.  Try  this  treatment  for  two 
weeks,  and  if  no  improvement  ensues 
write  again.  _ 

ALFALFA  IN  NEBRASKA. 

At  the  farmers’  institute  held  here 
February  14  and  15  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  was  manifested  in  the  growing  of 
Alfalfa.  Mr.  Bremer,  of  York  County, 
had  Alfalfa  for  his  topic,  and  exhausted 
his  time  allowance  long  before  his 
subject.  Mr.  Ernst,  of  Johnson  County, 
followed  with  “Starting  and  Maintaining 
a  Permanent  Pasture,”  but  in  response 
to  some  queries  was  soon  reveling  in  his 
favorite  theme,  Alfalfa;  taking  it  up 
where  Mr.  Bremer  left  off.  Later  L.  D. 
Stilson,  of  York,  gave  some  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  plant  as  a  dairy  ra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Bremer  has  grown  Alfalfa  for 
seven  years,  and  Mr.  Ernst  for  20  years. 
Mr.  Bremer  told  of  his  struggles  to  get 
a  stand.  One  year  his  ground  was  all 
ready,  and  tnere  came  a  slight  shower; 
the  seed  was  sown,  then  a  long  dry 


spell;  the  Alfalfa  grew  finely,  but  no 
weeds.  Another  year  the  ground  was  as 
well  prepared,  but  when  the  seed  had  be¬ 
gun  to  grow  wet  weather  set  in  and  the 
weeds  took  possession,  and  although  the 
mowing  machine  went  over  the  ground 
three  times  before  harvest,  yet  the  Al¬ 
falfa  was  all  killed  out.  Last  year  he 
tried  sowing  in  the  latter  part  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  obtained  a  fine  stand  and  a 
growth  about  six  inches  in  height,  and 
at  that  time  it  seemed  to  be  wintering 
well.  Owing  to  some  questions  as  to 
how  it  would  come  out  in  the  Spring  Mr. 
Stilson  stated  that  he  had  practiced  Fall 
sowing  for  three  years  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  Mr.  Bremer  then  gave  an  account 
of  his  1901  crop  of  Alfalfa.  The  first  and 
third  cuttings  each  made  two  tons  to 
the  acre.  The  hay  sold  in  his  nearest 
town  for  $10,  thus  making  a  value  of  $40 
per  acre.  The  second  cutting  was  kept 
for  seed,  making  five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
worth  $6  per  bushel,  a  total  value  of  $70 
per  acre  for  the  season. 

“How  many  acres  of  this  have  you?” 
was  asked.  “One  hundred  acres,”  was 
the  reply.  But  instead  of  selling  the  hay 
he  was  feeding  it;  30  calves  fed  hay  and 
seven  pounds  of  grain  were  making  an 
average  gain  of  2%  pounds  a  day,  and 
he  figured  that  made  his  hay  worth  $15 
a  ton.  One  ton  of  the  haulm  left  after 
thrashing  the  seed  out  he  considered 
worth  two  tons  of  Timothy  hay.  Dr 
Peters,  animal  pathologist  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station,  tried  to  show  that  the  hay 
was  not  fit  for  horses,  giving  them  the 
heaves  and  other  ailments.  This  state¬ 
ment  was  instantly  challenged  by  some 
of  those  present.  Mr.  Ernst  had  fed  it 
to  his  horses  for  20  years,  giving  them 
about  12  pounds  a  day,  and  never  had  a 
horse  sick  from  it.  It  was  finally  decid¬ 
ed  that  if  the  hay  was  good  and  proper¬ 
ly  cured,  and  no  excessive  amounts  fed, 
no  bad  results  would  follow,  but  that  it 
was  too  strong  a  food  to  use  carelessly. 
Mr.  Stilson  had  been  feeding  his  dairy 
cows  shredded  corn  fodder,  four  pounds 
bran  and  four  pounds  of  cornmeal  for  a 
day’s  ration.  He  took  a  ton  of  Alfalfa 
and  ran  it  through  a  cutting  box,  mak¬ 
ing  it  very  fine.  For  one  week  he  used 
four  pounds  of  the  Alfalfa  daily  instead 
of  the  bran,  the  second  week  using  bran. 
This  was  continued  for  eight  weeks, 
when  the  periods  were  lengthened  to  two 
weeks  each  for  another  eight  weeks, 
making  a  16-weeks’  test.  The  milk  from 
each  cow  was  weighed  and  recorded  as 
soon  as  drawn,  and  the  records  showed 
that  when  Alfalfa  was  fed  there  was  a 
slight  gain,  and  when  bran  was  fed  a 
corresponding  decrease.  w.  e.  g. 

Norfolk,  Neb. 


Scalding  Hogs.— Referring  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  proper  temperature  for 
scalding  hogs,  the  contrary  reports  are 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  many  different  conditions 
of  surroundings,  and  also  the  carcasses 
to  be  dressed.  The  large  packing  houses 
cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  farmers  who 
scald  in  a  barrel  of  50  or  75  gallons  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  whose  hogs  are  brought  to  the 
platform  covered  with  mud  or  snow.  Here 
as  elsewhere  we  must  use  brains  in  our 
work.  The  writer  has  carefully  used  a 
thermometer  for  many  years,  and  finds 
trouble  in  scalding  hogs  with  water  colder 
than  168  degrees,  unless  the  hogs  are  quite 
young  and  consequently  tender.  We  also 
find  trouble  in  cleaning  nicely  when  the 
water  is  above  172.  These  limits  are  for 
me  the  two  extremes,  and  are  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  to  some  extent  by  the  age  of  hogs, 
the  quantity  of  water,  and  the  condition 
of  the  coat  of  hair  we  desire  to  remove. 

Ohio.  _  w.  p.  m. 

If  you  want  the  best,  the  most  im¬ 
proved  and  the  most  reliable  binder  in 
the  world — buy  the  McCormick — it  is 
the  unit  of  measure  in  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines. — Adv. 


We  Purchased 

THE 

Pan-American 


250  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets.  W.  &  Bd.  Rocks, 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  Pearl  Guineas. 
Eggs.  $lfor26.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  choice  matings,  $1  per  15. 

M.  M.  LAMB,  Branchport,  N.  V. 


VullPV  VlPW  Pofhty  Farm,  Bellvil’e,  Pa.  Bronze 
tallCj  ilCW  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Leading  varieties 
of  Poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 


Exposition, 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK, 

And  offer  for  sale  a  vast  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  supplies.  Only  those  who  will 
carefully  study  the  importance  of  this 
proposition  will  be  able  to  realize  this 
gigantic  undertaking. 

By  our  acquisition,  we  are  able  to  offer 
you  at  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES 

33,000,000  FEET  OF  FINE 
SEASONED  LUMBER 

consisting  of  Joists,  timbers,  flooring, 
sheathing,  patent  lath  and  in  fact  anything 
and  everything  in  the  lumber  line. 

Now  is  the  time  to  carry  into  execution, 
that  long  delayed  improvement  of  yours. 
Think  of  it,  33,000,000  feet  of  excellent  lum¬ 
ber  at  half  of  tne  regular  price.  WHY, 
SUCH  AN  OPPORTUNITY  MAY  NEVER 
OCCUR  AGAIN.  Its  year  of  service  hasn’t 
injured  it  at  all,  in  fact  if  anything,  it  has 
only  tended  to  improve  it. 

We  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  remov¬ 
ing  it.  Past  experience  has  taught  us  many 
valuable  lessons  in  that  line.  Remember, 
we  have  made  a  life-long  study  of  the 
wrecking  business. 

You  must  recall  the  fact  that  we  were 
also  the  purchasers  of  the 

World’sColumbian  Exposition 

CHICAGO,  1893. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  Exp’n 

OMAHA,  1897. 

The  Post-Office  and  Sub- 
Treasury  Building, 

CHICAGO,  1897, 

And  a  great  many  other  institutions  of 
public  fame 

Send  us  your  lumber  bill  for  our  estimate. 
Don’t  wait  until  the  material  has  all  been 
disposed  of,  write  us  today. 

WJE  ALSO  OFFER  FOK  SALE 

2,600  feet  1%  inch  Are  hose,  50  feet  lengths. 
9,000  flag  poles. 

10,000  flags. 

5,985  squares  metal  tile  roofing. 

5,000  squares  metal  corrugated  and  flat 
roofings. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  wire. 

Embedded  roofing  glass. 

Translucent  fibre  skylight  in  abundance. 
Steam  radiators. 

1.000  tons  of  standard  black  wrought  iron 
pipe,  ranging  in  size  from  %  to  20  inches. 
A  large  quantity  of  steel  riveted  pipe  from 
8  to  20  inches. 

Cast  iron  pipe  of  all  sizes. 

Fittings  of  every  kina. 

All  sorts  of  brass  valves. 

2,000,000  brick. 

1,000  wooden  benches. 

250  exit  stiles. 

150,000  incandescent  lamps. 

300  arc  lamps. 

50,000  yards  cotton  covered  lamp  cord. 
Electrical  supplies  of  every  kind  consisting 
of  switchboards,  switches,  insulators, 
knobs,  cleats,  carbon  holders,  recepta¬ 
cles,  rosettes,  etc. 

5.000  cedar  electric  light  posts. 

100,000  square  yards  of  good  burlap,  used 
as  covering  for  the  walls. 

Galvanized  eave  troughs  and  conductor 
pipe  in  all  sizes. 

Structural  iron  of  every  kind. 

Two  complete  greenhouses. 

Three  freight  elevators. 

1.000  sculptural  groups  and  figures. 

750  plaster  vases  of  various  designs  and 
sizes. 

2,350  feet  of  garden  hose. 

3,000  assorted  design  doors  complete  with 
hardware,  all  sizes. 

25,000  assorted  design  windows. 

18,000  pounds  of  lead 
12  gas  heaters. 

All  kinds  of  plumbing  material  including 
bath  tubs,  urinals,  closets,  lavatori  s,  sinks 
and  fittings. 

100,000  feet  of  iron  railing. 

Straight  staircases  of  every  kind 
Fancy  grill  work. 

Fancy  railing. 

A  million  yards  of  white  and  colored  cheese 
cloth,  used  for  decorative  purposes. 
Manilla  rope  in  all  sizes. 

Builders’  hardware. 

Tons  of  iron  bolts. 

Tons  of  iron  rods. 

Wooden  trusses. 

Iron  trusses 

Enumerating;  turnstiles  and  ticket  cutters. 
Iron  chain. 

Large  exit  gates. 

107  Kirkwood  gas  burners. 

All  kinds  of  office  furniture. 


MACHINERY 

OF  EVERY  KIND.  WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS 

WE  HAVE  PUBLISHED  A  COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE,  containing  a  record  of  the 
material  for  sale.  We  will  send  it  free  if 
you  will  ask  for 

CATALOGUE  No.  102. 


In  writing  us,  with  reference  to  this  ma¬ 
terial,  address  your  letter, 


Pan-American  Department, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks  Only-,r,S*I,B’“e“‘;°e".‘K 

bank  In  city.  L.  S.  TOWNSEND,  Wilmington,  Del. 


R|  D:.do— Farm-raised,  hardy  and  prolific.  For 
•  L  lttuo  eggs  to  batch  at  ti  cents  each,  send  to 
Walter  Sherman,  25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  B.  1. 


S.  C.  White  Leg-horns.  A  heavy  Winter 

laying  strain.  Cockerels  and  pullets  $1  each.  Eggs 
75  cents  per  13.  $4  per  100. 

ZIMMEK  BKOS.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  from  Thoroughbred  Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Rocks,  Br. 

Wh.  Bull  Leghorns,  Gold,  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Langshans,  Cochins,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs.  Brahmas. 
15,  $1 ;  40,  $2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


\X7HITE  LEGHORN  Eggs  for  Hatching.  We  have 
000  hens,  bred  for  ege  production;  large  size, 
vigor  and  purity  of  stock.  Free  range  and  food  in¬ 
sures  fertility.  We  agree  to  please.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


$2  for  15.  One  farm  devoted  ex- 
EL  Ll  Ljl  clusively  to  choice  Barred  P. 
Rocks.  Free  range;  fertility  assured. 

Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


EGGS 


—Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit¬ 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
prize-winning  land  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINK  TREK  FARM.  Box  T,  Jamesburg.  N.J. 


CIll  fITIVrPR  Shelby  vllle,  Inti.  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
0117  vvilviDIl,  Cochirs.  Brahmas.  Langshans, 
Wyandottes  (White,  Sliver  and  Gold);  Leghorns. 
Bronze  Turkeys,  big  ones.  Over  3,000  prizes.  Send 
for  circular.  Eggs,  $4  .  2,000  to  sell  very  low. 


BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS  f'i° 


per  15;  30  eggs, 
$2.50  A  prize-winning 
male  at  head  of  every  yard,  scoring  91  or  better; 
large,  blocky.  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  S.  C  White 
Leghorn  Eggs,  same  price.  A  few  trios  $7. 

BALES  &  CO..  102  So.  Main  St.,  Washington.  Pa. 


JOHN  A.  IRION,  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 

Breeder  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  15  choice  fertile 
rggs,  $1.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  13  Pekin 
Duck  eggs,  $1 ;  large  strain. 


LIGHT  BHAHMASlS.Sr«l?: 

els  and  50  pullets  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
25  B.  P.  R.  cockerels.  All  bred  from  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Light 
Brahmas.  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes  $2 
per  15.  Woodcrest  Farm,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Money-Making  Hens 

Eggs  and  Fowls.  Partridge  Wyandottes,  brilliant 
plumage;  Dark  BrahmaWyandottcs.  silver  pencilled, 
beautiful  soft  gray;  Violet  Wyandottes  (Bunch  of 
Violets).  Eight  first  prizes,  3rd.  4th,  5th  and  0th  Great 
Boston  Show,  1902.  C.  C.  Lorlng,  Dedham  C.  H.,  Mass. 


P1NELAND 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

1902 


IQfil— THEY  LED  THEN. 

IOOI  THEY  LEAD  NOW- 

- THAT’S  ALL 

Concise  Catalogue  from 
PINELAKD  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO. 
Box  P,  Jamesburg,  N.  J,,  U.  B.  A. 


PERFECT  VENTILATION  IS  ESSENTIAL  'N 

to  successful  incubation,  and  is  tound  <>  tv  1 
'  . . . . .  high-  I 


in  Hl.AliiSVlhbK  incukato  its,  the  leading  high- 
grade  machines.  New  Catalogue  FBEK, 

The  BLAIRS VILLE  INCUBATOR  CO 
77  North  Plrc  t.  HLilravfllc.  Pu. 


J 


EWiJVfM  0  SELF-REGULATING  INCUBATORS  IH  ONE 

lVU  dm  Hate  ii  every  good  egg.  g  Q  (J 


I 


BANTAM 

$15 


i  He 


for  „ 


30  flays  Trial,  iooissioa? 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


Incubators  From  $6.00  Up. 

Brooders yromS4  00  ^ 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue 
Zu  A.  BAB9A,  Ligoaiev,  last 


PL-Aij 


S«*Kic!*k»  !».&»,  £3 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

successful  cicecsii. 

All  about  them  In  our  IAS 
logue.  KUlt-i  iox  A  O&idie  *i&at£S 


1 200-Egg  Incubator 

for  $  1 2-80  * 

Perfect  in  oonetruotion  BsJ 
[action.  Hatches  every  festth 
Write  Sets  safeekssse  4**€ag 

®§@.  M.  fTAHL,  fiaiasg.  C* 


VICTOR  I 

INCUBATORS ; 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  cheep*  \ 
est  first-class  hatcher.  Money  hack  p 
if  not  as  represented..  Circular  » 
free;  catalogue  6c.  We  pay  the  > 
flVCO  V  RTKL  CO.  GnfneY .  III.  > 


CALIFORNIA  RED  WOOD 

Twelve  ounce  cold  rolled  copper 
tanks;  hydro-safety  lamps;  climax 
-.safety  heater-.corrugated  wafer  reg- 
r  ulator,  and  the  best  system  of  heat- 
B  ing  and  ventilation  is  what  makes 
(the  Kn re  Hatch  Incubators  hatch sure. 
•Common  Sense  Brooders  take  good  care 
of  little  chicks.  Our  free  catalogue  contains  hnn- 
s^dreds  of  actual  photograph"  of  the  Sure  Hatch  at 
ork  and  is  full  of  honest  poultry  information.  You  ought  to  have 
Let  us  send  it  to  you.  Write  at  once,  addressing  nearest  houas. 

ire  Hatch  Incubator  Co., Clay  Center, Neb., or  Columbus, 0. 
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Repairing  the  Pasture. 

I  have  a  steep  side  hill  I  wish  to  seed 
this  Spring-  for  permanent  pasture;  what 
seed  would  you  recommend? 

Location  and  the  way  the  side  hill 
slopes  have  much  to  do  with  the  kind 
of  seed  advisable  to  use.  Unless  there 
bp  some  special  reason  to  the  contrary, 
if  average  conditions  prevail,  a  mixture 
of  Timothy,  Orchard  grass,  Kentucky 
Blue  grass,  White  clover  and  Alsike 
makes  an  excellent  compound  for  pas¬ 
ture  seeding. 

What  seed  would  you  advise  sowing  on 
a  run-out  cow  pasture,  without  plowing, 
the  same  being  rocky  and  stony?  The 
land  is  natural  grazing  land. 

The  above  is  an  excellent  compound 
for  that  purpose.  If,  as  is  likely,  there 
are  mossy  knolls  in  the  pastures,  these 
should  be  fertilized  with  manure  or 
commercial  fertilizers,  the  whole  pas¬ 
ture  harrowed  thoroughly  after  the  seed 
is  sown.  For  this  purpose  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow  is  preferable.  In  many 
sections  where  dairies  are  kept,  pas¬ 
tures  are  maintained  in  condition  by 
scattering  a  light  coating  of  manure 
over  them  at  frequent  intervals.  Many 
go  over  their  pastures  with  manure 
every  two  or  three  years.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  Kemp  manure  spreader  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable.  One  ton  spread  with 
it  is  worth  two  tons  spread  in  the  usual 
manner  by  hand.  In  all  cases  the  far¬ 
mer  should  remember  that  if  he  care¬ 
fully  saves  all  the  liquid  manure,  he 
trebles  the  value  of  the  manure  used 
on  the  farm.  Stated  in  different  form, 
if  he  loses  the  liquid  droppings  of  his 
animals  and  utilizes  only  the  solid  drop- 


A  LIVELY  WHITE  LEGHORN.  Fie.  97. 


pings,  he  loses  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  droppings  of  his 
stock.  Abstractly  speaking,  Franklin’s 
maxim,  “A  penny  saved  is  two  pennies 
earned,”  is  not  true,  but  as  applied  to 
saving  the  fertility  of  the  farm  it  is 
more  than  true.  The  farmer  who  saves 
it  all,  will  have  plenty  to  use  on  pas¬ 
tures  and  keep  them  in  condition,  after 
putting  all  needed  on  his  plow  land. 

Coudersport,  Pa.  c.  l.  p. 

A  Prize  White  Leghorn. 

The  White  Leghorn  pullet  shown  at 

Fig.  97  has  scored  95  and  96  at  various 
poultry  shows.  She  is  owned  by  J.  W. 
Warrick,  Washington,  Pa.  We  print  this 
picture  as  a  good  likeness  of  a  business 
Leghorn.  Mr.  Warrick  says  of  the 
breed;  “The  White  Leghorns  are  one 
of  the  best  of  poultry  for  broilers  as 
they  grow  fast  and  mature  early,  and 
have  white,  tender  meat  As  for  eggs, 
they  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the 
heaviest  layers  of  any  breed  of  chickens 
known;  they  lay  large  white  eggs  and 
lots  of  them,  and  with  a  little  care  in 
cold  weather  can  be  made  to  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  high-priced  eggs.” 

Some  Good  Winter  Hens. 

We  do  not  go  by  any  rule  In  caring  for 
our  poultry.  Our  one  henhouse  is  9  x  18 
feet.  In  it  we  had  through  the  Winter 
five  roosters  and  54  hens  and  pullets.  In 
the  morning  we  give  them  mash  generally 
composed  of  meal  and  bran,  with  boiled 
potatoes  and  carrots.  Of  course  we  do  not 
confine  ourselves  to  this.  At  noon  we 
sometimes  throw  them  some  crumbs,  and 


sometimes  a  little  hay  or  one  or  two  cab¬ 
bages,  and  again  we  do  not  give  them 
anything.  At  night  we  give  them  a  good- 
sized  handful  of  grain  for  each  fowl,  chief¬ 
ly  corn  and  oats,  and  we  And  that  none 
too  much.  They  have  plenty  of  water, 
oyster  shells  and  coal  ashes.  As  tor  ex¬ 
ercise  we  occasionally  put  a  bag  of  leaves 
on  the  house  floor  at  night  and  sprinkle 
some  grain  in  it.  Of  course,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  have  something  to  scratch  for  be¬ 
fore  breakfast.  They  are  let  into  a  yard 
48  x  18  feet  whenever  the  weather  permits. 
This  Winter  they  have  been  out  nearly 
every  day,  although  at  times  only  a  small 
part  of  the  yard  was  available.  The  five 
roosters  are  at  variance  and  they  keep 
the  hens  stirred  up  by  trying  to  keep  out 
of  each  other's  way.  Of  course  we  do  not 
calculate  to  keep  all  these  roosters  with 
the  hens  much  longer.  But  with  car.ng 
for  them  in  this  anyway  fashion  we  have 
as  many  eggs,  on  an  average,  and  as 
healthy  fowls  as  any  of  our  neighbors, 
who  have  moie  loom  and  accommodations, 
and  who  perhaps  follow  poultry-keeping 
rules.  Some  of  the  fowls  were  Hatched 
late  in  the  season,  and  did  not  begin  lay¬ 
ing  until  January.  During  the  month  of 
January  we  got  14  1-3  dozen  eggs;  sold  12% 
dozen  for  $4.94,  and  with  what  we  had  on 
hand,  only  had  to  buy  one  bag  of  meal  and 
shorts,  which  came  to  about  $2.75.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  more  of  the  pullets  were  laying.  We 
got  36%  dozen,  sold  29  dozen,  which  brought 
$9.87.  We  bought  during  the  month  one 
bag  of  meal  and  cracked  corn,  and  10 
pounds  of  meat  scraps,  all  for  $3.20.  We 
could  not  expect  our  hens  to  do  better 
under  the  circumstances.  F.  l.  c. 

Andover,  Mass. 


The  report  of  the  Crystal  Creamery 
Company  for  February  is  as  follows:  Milk 
received,  130,358  pounds;  butter  made,  7,185 
pounds.  The  farmers  received  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  from  $1.30  to  $1.81,  and  the 
patrons  received  the  skim-milk  free.  This 
is  worth  30  cents  per  100  pounds  to  feed  to 
calves  and  pigs.  This  is  a  cooperative 
creamery;  the  butter  is  sold  in  Bingham¬ 
ton  at  Elgin  prices.  u.  h.  k. 

Union  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Ornamental  Fowls. — 1  breed  ducks  and 
geese  for  ornamenLal  purposes  only,  and 
as  long  as  one  keeps  getting  the  new 
breeds  there  is  a  good  demand  for  them. 
I  gave  up  breeding  ducks  for  market  three 
years  ago,  as  prices  went  so  low  that  there 
was  not  much  profit  in  them,  and  as  prices 
have  been  lower  since,  I  would  not  advise 
anyone  to  go  into  the  duck  business  at 
present.  I  do  not  think  that  the  goose 
trade  will  be  overdone  for  some  time  yet, 
as  that  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  ahead  in. 
The  average  goose  lays  only  about  20  eggs 
in  a  season,  and  as  they  do  not  always 
hatch  well,  one  may  find  in  the  Fall  that 
the  increase  of  the  flock  is  rather  dis  • 
eouraging,  where  in  the  same  time  a 
small  flock  of  ducks  will  lay  eggs  enough 
Lo  keep  one  man  on  the  jump  all  Summer 
looking  after  the  young  ducklings. 

Massachusetts.  a.  s.  a. 

Feeding  Horses. — On  page  177,  notes  on 
feeding  and  watering  horses,  S.  C.  A.  ad¬ 
vises  a  tight  box,  and  puts  in  about  a 
peck  of  hay;  puts  in  meal  and  bran,  pours 
on  some  water  and  mixes.  My  way  is 
thoroughly  to  wet  the  hay  first  by  mixing 
wflth  shovel;  then  put  the  bran  and  meal 
on  the  wet  hay  and  mix  the  whole  mass 
with  four  or  six-tined  fork.  It  makes  a 
better  job.  By  putting  water  direct  on 
meal  or  ground  feed  of  any  kind,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  or  less  a  mass  of  lumps,  which 
require  much  more  labor  to  pulverize. 
His  peck  of  hay  is  indefinite;  all  right  for 
noon  feed,  and  possibly  for  morning,  but 
for  night  the  horse  wants  more  in  some 
shape.  The  box  must  be  handy  to  work 
in  and  over.  The  size  I  have  for  two 
horses  is  five  feet  long  and  2%  feet  wide, 
and  at  one  end  2%  feet  high,  then  tapering 
either  one  or  both  sides  as  low  as  one  de¬ 
sires.  If  one  has  a  light  feed  cutter,  easily 
handled,  place  the  end  of  the  cutter  inside 
the  low  end  of  the  box;  then  move  away 
to  mix  the  feed.  o.  h.  smith. 

No  Silage  Milk  Here.— That  silo  man 
of  Chaffee,  N.  Y.,  on  page  153,  seems  to 
think  “he  is  in  it,”  and  all  those  who  do 
not  fill  their  silos  are  back  numbers.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  has  not  learned  all  of  it  yet,  for 
if  he  should  happen  to  find  himself  in  a 
Borden  neighborhood,  or  where  they 
bought  the  milk,  he  would  very  soon  learn 
how  to  get  along  without  silage,  and  he 
would  also  learn  that  he  could  keep  just 
as  many  cows  as  he  does  now.  Of  course, 
the  100  bushels  of  ears  of  corn  per  acre 
are  imaginary;  he  may  have  as  many  ears 
as  that,  but  half  that  amount  of  bushels 
is  more  probable.  If  the  corn  was  heavily 
eared  he  would  feed  less  or  make  fat  cows, 
and  that  would  mean  less  milk.  In  reply¬ 
ing  to  what  kind  of  dairymen  we  have,  will 
say  that  Chenango  is  the  banner  dairy 
county  of  the  State,  and  that  speaks  for 
itself.  Our  silo  was  built  12  years  ago.  It 
was  thrown  up  two  years  ago,  as  we  pre¬ 


ferred  to  get  3  1-3  cents  per  quart  without 
silage,  rather  than  2%  cents  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  feeding  this  food.  Right  here  silos 
are  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  best  part  of 
the  county,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  cows 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bordens  get  the  best 
care  of  any  in  the  State,  and  produce 
fully  as  much  now  as  they  ever  did.  Our 
prices  for  the  next  six  Summer  months 
are  as  follows:  $1.20  per  100  pounds  during 
April;  95  cents  during  May;  85  cents  in 
June;  90  cents  in  July;  $1.05  in  August; 
$1.25  in  September.  o.  r.  m. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IMITOtl)  URGE  YORKSHIRES 

Rjgs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sal  - 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


WA I V  TED— HOLS  TEINS. 

Registered  Cows,  Calves  and  a  Bull;  must  be  No.  1 
stock.  T.  M.  Kation.  “The  Hermitage,"  Buffalo,  N  Y. 


Cm w  Guernsey.  Bulls,  6359,  6934  ,  7203, 

rWI  dale  dropped  July,  1899,  June  and  No¬ 
vember,  1900;  also  three  five-months’  Bull  Calves. 

J.  H.  HUNTER,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAPLE  HERD  of  High-Bred 
HOLST EIN-FBIESI AN  CATTLE  are  to  be 
closed  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Animals  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  are  offered  for  sale.  Address 
WM.  ROOD,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Hereford  Bull  Calf. 

Registered  —  age  S  months;  sire,  Oliver  2d  No. 
76543;  dam  Duchess  Bacon  Hall  No.  76539.  Also  one 
Hereford  Bull  Calf,  about  six  months  old,  not 
registered.  VV.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  L  I. 


She  Pays  For 

Her 

Meal 
when 
it’s 


Bow 
Animal 


ii  maces  hens  lay.  Enough  ror  ten  hens,  3  months, 
Jfl.OO;  four  times  as  mnch,  $2.25;  booklet,  "The  Egg,"  free 


THE  BOWKER  COMPANY, 

Dept.  No.  7,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston  Mass. 


Expert  Testimony. 

I  am  UBing  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal,  and  consider  it 
themost  complete  of  any  food  on  the  market. 

D.  H.  Bice, 

Barre,  Mass.  Prop.  Rookwood  Poultry  Yards. 


Mites 


and  lice;  making  hens  lay. 
_  eggs  hatch  and  chicks 

grow,  witli  least  expense  and  bother.  Ask  for 
new  82  page  pamphlet  which  tells  all  about 
it.  Sent  free  postpaid.  GEO.  II.  LEE  GO., 
Om  iih  n.  Neb., or  No.  8  l’urk  Place, New  Y  ork 


iOES  IT  PAY?t&sK 

orsea,  and  poultry  t» 
with  Bee,  fleas,  etc.. 


n 

U  tested  with  Bee,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 
•entsapent  for  Lambert's  Death  to  LlcewlH 
kM*  tb*m  clean  and  healthy.  Trial  box  tOc  prepaid. 

*•***•.».  J.  USBEST,  Box  307,  Appouui.  l.l. 


IDELITY  FOOD  WSL 


FOR  YOMIt 
_ CHICKS 

1  Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialist  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth.  Price, 

25  lbs.,  01.25;  50  lbs.,  $2.00;  100  lbs.,  $8.50. 

,  FIDELITY  FOOD  f6r  FOWLS 

forgetting  birds  into  highest  show  condition;  for 
maximum  egg  production;  for  keeping  fowls  free 
from  disease.  Price  same  as  F.  F.  for  Y.  C. 
The  Famous  Fidelity  Food  is  for  sale  by  Poultry 
I  Supply  Dealers  throughout  the  world  and  by  the 
I  Pfnelandl.  &  B. Co. .Sole  Mfra.,  Box^t^nneelwg.N.J. 


I. 


as  usual  with  a  fine  full  line  of  carriages  an? 
buggies— late  styles  and  high  grade  work, 
lall  manufactured  in  our  own  factory.  Wei 
*  sell  direct  to  you  on 

30  Days*  Free  Trial, 

saving  you  the  jobbers’  and  dealers’ 
profits.  Our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue 
fully  illustrates  and  describes  our 
✓?==Aentire  line  of  up-to-date  vehicles 
wand  harness;  send  for  a  copy. 

IT  IS  FREE. 

We  are  pioneers  of  the 
free  trial  plan. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  & 

Harness  Mfg.  Co. , 
k  Station  K 
^Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 


Split  Hickory  vehicles 


;  yours.  If  you  want  a  new  buggy  or 
uld  likenotonly  to  see  it  set  up,  but  to 


We  put  our  honor  against 

carriage  this  season,  and  wou. _ _ _ _ _ 

use  it  and  satisfy  yourself  that  it  isa  bargain,  we  will  ship  you  one  on 

Thirty  Days*  Free  Trial. 

We  believe  our  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  the  nest  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  any  price,  and  we  believe  you  will  give  them  a  fair  trial.  If 
after  thirty  days  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
them  to  us.  There  will  be  nothing  to  pay.  All 
this  is  fully  explained  in  our  new  illustrated 
L  catalogue,  which  is  free.  Besides  vehicles  it 
shows  a  full  line  of  harness. 

OHIO  CARJLIAGE  MFG.  CO., 

SUtion  39,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


We  will  sell  you  a  carriage  or  harness  direct  from  our  factory 
— at  wholesale  prices,  and 
Guarantee  Satisfaction . 

You  save  the  jobber’s  and  retailer’s  profits.  Our  plan  of 
selling  is  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  by  a  reliable 
manufacturer . 

Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  sent  free:  explains  how 
we  have  built  up  the  largest  carriage  business  in  the  world  by 
this  method. 

— — - 7 — ,  Wherever  you  may  buy  a  carriage  you 

need  this  catalogue,  to  be  sure  you  are 
buying  right. 

Factory  and  General  Office— COLUMBUS,  0. 

Western  Office  and  Distributing  House— ST.  LuUIS,  M0. 


No.  4054.  Canopy  top  Carriage, 


THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  GO. 

Write  to  nearest  office.  I  ST.  LOUIS. 

I  COLUMBUS. 
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HANDLING  PASTURE  LANDS. 
Seed  and  Plant  Food  Required. 

Needs  of  Different  Soils. — The 
question  of  reseeding  old  pastures,  espe¬ 
cially  natural  grass  land,  is  important. 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  splendid  pas¬ 
tures  of  clean,  thick  sod.  They  suffer 
in  times  of  drought,  as  closely-cropped 
fields  must  feel  the  effects  of  infrequent 
showers,  but  maintain  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  are  natural  grazing 
lands.  The  rough,  hilly  lands  of  north¬ 
ern  New  York  do  not  seem  able  to  hold 
that  same  clean  sod,  and  are  losing  in 
value,  weeds  taking  the  place  of  grass. 
On  natural  grass  land  surface  cultivation 
alone  may  be  enough  to  promote  a  new 
and  vigorous  growth.  I  should  say  that 
one  could  easily  conclude  what  is  need¬ 
ed  by  the  appearance  of  the  grass  that 
is  found  growing.  If  it  is  vigorous,  with 
a  wide  leaf  and  dark  green  color,  it  is 
probable  only  seed  and  cultivation  are 
needed.  Where  the  growth  is  scanty 
and  leaf  narrow  and  lacking  in  color 
the  land  needs  manure.  If  stable  ma¬ 
nure  is  at  hand,  use  it.  If  not,  try  the 
following  mixture: 


Lbs. 

.  100 

. .  300 

Muriate  of  potash . 

Acid  rock  . 

.  200 

. 1,400 

Apply  according  to  the  conscience  and 
pocketbook,  harrowing  the  surface  until 
the  mixture  is  well  covered. 

Seeding. — Different  mixtures  of  seed 
may  be  used  according  to  soil,  Orchard 
grass,  Red  and  White  clover,  Blue  grass, 
the  fescues,  Timothy,  Alsike  and  Red- 
top.  On  the  high  and  dry  lands  use  Blue 
grass  and  Orchard  grass  with  White 
clover,  and  on  the  low  lands  Red-top, 
Alsike  and  Timothy.  Everyone  is  finally 
obliged  to  accept  the  grasses  that  find 
the  soil  most  congenial.  We  have  seven 
acres  seeded  to  Orchard  grass  about  15 
years  ago,  and  constantly  pastured 
since.  For  a  few  years  the  Orchard 
grass  made  a  splendid  growth  and  stock 
liked  it.  Gradually,  the  Orchard  grass 
became  less  and  less  evident  until  now 
June  grass,  or  a  modification  of  Blue 
grass,  has  full  sway,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  fertility  to  keep  that  pasture 
in  good  condition.  Everyone  has  seen  a 
fine  stand  of  grass  come  over  a  recently 
cleared  field  in  a  single  year  when  the 
soil  was  rich  in  available  plant  food,  and 
clover  will  often  follow  a  fine  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  stable  manure. 

Cultivation. — A  friend  of  mine  has  a 
system  of  sowing  a  small  piece  of  worn- 
out  pasture  each  year  with  fertilizers 
and  grass  seeds,  including  one-half 
bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre.  The  rye  makes 
good  pasturage  and  he  is  improving  his 
pasture  lands.  We  are  plowing  and 
cropping  and  placing  our  own  fields  in  a 
regular  rotation.  The  practice  certainly 
greatly  increases  the  per  acre  product 
over  any  possible  pasture  plan.  I  con¬ 
sider  grazing  on  our  soils  an  expensive 
system  because  I  do  not  think  our  soil  as 
naturally  adapted  to  permanent  meadow 
or  grazing  as  for  crop  rotation.  The 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam  underlaid  with  lime¬ 
stone.  If  reasonably  well  fed  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  humus  it  will  grow  clover 
with  certainty.  Another  system  having 
much  to  commend  it  is  the  feeding  of 
sheep  or  hogs  upon  these  lands.  By 
fencing  off  small  areas,  putting  on  twice 
the  animals  that  the  grasses  will  feed, 
and  then  feeding  wheat  bran,  the  ani¬ 
mals  will  have  a  craving  for  coarse  food, 
and  so  eat  weeds  and  all  else  in  sight. 
The  extra  food  will  furnish  the  required 
available  fertility.  These  lands  have 
lost  vegetable  matter  io  such  an  extent 
that  tame  grasses,  with  their  delicate  di¬ 
gestive  apparatus,  cannot  thrive.  Na¬ 
ture  true  to  herself,  abhorring  a  vacuum 
and  anxious  to  work  over  crude  plant 
food,  sets  out  a  weed;  we  call  them 
weeds,  but  after  all  is  not  any  plant  a 
weed  that  is  found  out  of  place?  Plants 
differ  in  their  powers  of  assimilation 
much  as  do  men.  If  we  will  therefore 
provide  the  necessary  soft  boiled  eggs 
and  toast  for  these  soils  in  the  form  of 
readily  available  plant  food  the  valuable 
plants  will  quickly  assert  mastery. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


Good  Results  from  Cut  Fodder. 

My  experience  with  cut  fodder,  though 
not  extensive,  has  been  quite  satisfactory 
thus  far.  Three  years  since  I  had  a 
few  loads  shredded;  the  following  year 
a  few  loads  cut  with  an  elevator  cutter, 
and  last  Fall,  about  November  20,  had 
about  15  loads  cut  and  put  up  in  barn 
with  a  blower  filling  the  bay  of  small 
barn  almost  to  the  peak  of  roof,  and 
it  has  kept  in  perfect  condition,  as 
bright  as  when  put  in.  The  stalks  were 
for  the  most  part  dry  and  well  cured, 
but  occasional  stalks  were  apparently 
nearly  as  full  of  sap  as  when  cut  from 
the  stubs.  I  have  always  spread  salt 
over  the  cut  fodder  occasionally  as  the 
bay  was  being  filled,  but  as  to  whether 
that  accounts  for  its  keeping  all  right 
I  know  not.  It  may  be  of  no  use,  but 
it  surely  does  no  harm,  and  improves 
the  palatability  of  the  fodder,  if  we 
may  judge  by  our  own  fodder  when 
given  us  without  salt.  I  prefer  the  cut¬ 
ter  to  shredder,  and  for  very  best  re¬ 
sults,  regardless  of  the  work  for  the 
engine,  a  cutter  with  very  dull  knives, 
set  not  too  close  to  cutter  plate,  leaves 
the  stalks  in  the  most  desirable  condi¬ 
tion,  with  most  of  the  stalks  mashed  as 
well  as  cut;  much  of  the  real  fodder  gets 
through  uncut,  and  our  stock  eat  it 
better  than  when  cut  too  fine.  I  can’t 
see  that  we  get  any  more  feeding  value 
by  cutting,  as  stock  will  not  eat  the 
stalks  unless  on  short  rations,  but  it  is 
quite  a  satisfaction  to  have  the  fodder 
in  the  barn  during  cold,  stormy  weather, 
and  you  can  put  15  loads  in  a  small 
bay,  where  you  would  have  hard  work 
getting  five  loads  of  uncut  stalks.  The 
cut  stalks  make  fair  bedding  and  are 
art  excellent  absorbent  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  manner,  both  in  quality  and 
convenience  in  handling,  will  amply 
repay  the  expense  of  cutting.  The  usual 
price  here  for  cutting  is  about  75  cents 
per  hour,  for  engine,  cutter,  and  two 
men.  J-  e.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  lor 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  II l  M AS  REMEDY  for  Kheu- 
matUm,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
Is  invaluable.  ,  , 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


“  From  Cow  to 
Counter.” 


We  furnish 
everything  needed 
to  handle 

MILK 

AND  ITS 

PRODUCTS. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

MAZE  MILZ. 

Catalogue  of  Dairy 
Goods,  Creamery  Sup-  |  j  =j 
plies,  Silos,  Powers,  etc.,  JHW-.  i  I 

free.  .  I  ll»>vim 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  00., 

Agents  Wanted.  |  Rutland)  \  ermont. 


because  upon  examination  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  better  judgment. 

The  Womeiv  Admire  Me 

because  of  my  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  and  very  few  parts  to  clean. 

The  Children  Like  lo 
Run  Me 

because  my  construction  provides 
for  so  few  points  of  friction  that 
it  is  like  play  to  keep  me  in 
motion. 

1  Am  Supremely  Popular 

because  I  am  a  clean-cut,  ready- 
for-business,  always-do-the-work 

Cream  Separator. 

I  skim  milk  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs. 
per  hour.  I  contain  a  bowl  which 
weighs  only  five  pounds  and  has 
only  five  interior  parts  with  all 
flat  surfaces,  easy  to  clean. 

I  Cost  Only  $75.00. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  own  me?  I 
Send  for  a  book  that  tells  all 
about  me  and  my  larger  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  am  only  the  “kid” 
in  a  big  family  of  Empire  folks  I 
all  equally  as  popular  as  I  am. 

Vnited  States 
Butter  Extractor  Co., 

BLOOMFIELD.  -  -  N.  J. 


S' 

the 

Ho 


save: 

the  entire  corn  plant. 

How  to  build,  how  to 

fill  and  what  to  fill  with.  Write  at  once  to 

WILLIAMS  MFG.COm  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


s 


“FUMA 


9  9  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceeding  small.”  8o  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

•“isr  "Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”."^” 

EDWARD  B.  TAYLOR.  Pena  Wan.  N.  X. 


Most  scales  are  accurate  when  new.  The 
question  is  will  they  remain  so?  That  de¬ 
pends  on  their  construction,  quality  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship.  These  depend  on  j 
i  the  maker.  O.SGOOD  on  a  beam  means 
simple  construction  (no  experiments) 
t  high  grade  workmanship.best  materials. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  an  Osgood.  If  he 
cannot  quote  you  write  us  at  ©nee- 
don ’t  wait— we  save  you  money. 
OSCOOD  SCALE  CO., 

1  08  Central  Street, 

Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Ett.  1865. 


300,000 

Machines  in  Use. 


Ten  Times  All  Other  Makes 
Combined. 


The  Standard  of  All  That’s  Best 
in  Dairying  in  Every  Coun¬ 
try  in  the  World. 


That’s  the  history  of  the 

DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separators. 

Send  for  new  “  20th  Century”  Catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street 
NEW  YORK. 


LL Ul 


For  close  skimming  and 
quiet  and  easy  running  the 
National  Hand  Separator  has  no 
equal  among  hand  separators.  We  are 
ready  to  prove  this  at  your  home  by 
sending  a 

NATIONAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

anywhere  on  10  days’  free  trial,  to  be 
placed  In  competition,  if  you  like,  with 
any  other  separator.  If  it  don’t  back  up 
every  claim  we  make  you  can  return  it 
■  at  once  at  our  expense.  Prices  aston¬ 
ishingly  low.  For  particulars,  write  to 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


[Sharpies  Tubular’ 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

The  Wonder  of  the  New  Century.  Greatest 

siep  ever  made  in  advanced  Cream 
Separator  construction. 

Superior  as  the  Sharpies  Separa¬ 
tors  have  always  been.,  these  Tubu¬ 
lar  machines  are  far  ahead  and 
completely  distance  every  competi¬ 
tor.  They  are  worth  double  the  money 
because  guaranteed  under  usual  condi¬ 
tions  to  produce  enough  more  butter 
than  the  best  competing  sepaiator  to 
pay  fully  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
whole  ttrst  cost  of  the 
machine. 

Wo  absolutely  warrant 
It  and  give  free  trial  to 
prove  It. 

Our  factory  is  run¬ 
ning  double  turn,  one 
gang  all  day  and  one 
all  night, forthedairy- 
man  who  sees  this  ma¬ 
chine  buys  It. 

In  addition  to  yielding 
more  butter  It  is  very  light 
running.  A  600  lbs  per 
hour  Tubular  turns  as 
easily  as  a  previous300 
lbs  per  hour  machine 
No  disksto  bother 
with  and  get  out 
of  order,  no  com¬ 
plications.  Washed 
1  n  t  wo  mi  nu  tes.  Top 
of  milk  vat  waist  high. 

Highest  award— Gold  medal  and  spec¬ 
ial  Knights  decoration  at  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Valuable  book  “Business  Dairying 
and  catalog  No  163, free. 

Sharpies  Co,,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


MfjJI 


“SILOS 
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Yes,  now  Is  the  time  to  buy  a  Silo 
and  the  best  kind  to  buy  Is  the  Lans¬ 
ing  perfect  Tubular.  Madeonscien- 
tltic  principles  and  from  good  ma¬ 
terial  ;  made  by  skilled  workmen  and 
improved  machinery.  Therefore  are 
perfectln  construction  and  are  the 
best  to  b  e  had  at  any  price.  For  book 
that  tells  all  about  this  SUo  and  for 
prices,  Address 
A.  M.  D.  HOLOWAY, 

Builders  Exchange,  Phila.,  Pa.,  U.  8.  A. 


STEWART’S 

SHEEP  SHEARING 

MACHINE 


Highest  and  Only  Award  at 
Pan-American  Exposition. 

1902  Model, 
price  including 
^  grinder,  only 


[$1850 


fitted  with  the 

_  Stewart  Shear 

$66.00  Power  Machine.  No 


>■>>3  Will  be 
wonderful 


same  as  supplied  with  the  Jtso.uu  rower  iviacnme.  nu 
owner  of  10  Sheep  or  more  can  afford  to  shear  by  hand 
even  though  the  work  be  done  for  nothing.  Don  t 
batcher  your  sheep.  Shear  with  this  machine,  and  get 

ONE  POUND  WOOL  EXTRA  PER  HEAD. 

Will  more  than  cover  the  whole  cost  of  shearing. 
Send  today  for  valuable  book  on  shearing. 

It  Is  free  and  will  save  you  money. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO., 

143  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 
What  Becomes  of  Eggs? 

The  theory  advanced  and  partially  proven 
by  Mr.  Mapes  that  fowls  reabsorb  partly 
developed  eggs  and  use  them  in  their  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  appears  very  reasonable,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  light  of  his  late  experience 
with  1,400  hens  on  short  rations,  but  would 
not  the  evidence  have  been  more  conclu¬ 
sive  had  he  killed  and  examined  a  number 
of  the  hens  at  different  times  to  note  the 
conditions  of  eggs,  being  careful  to  take 
only  those  known  to  have  been  laying 
regularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  fast?  I 
have  often  noticed  that  fowls  have  a  way 
of  their  own  of  shutting  off  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  and  usually  at  about  the  time  their 
owners  would  prefer  they  would  work 
overtime.  This  has  been  brought  out 
more  forcibly  in  the  case  of  a  few  ducks 
that  were  laying  regularly,  seldom  missing 
a  day,  when  a  heavy  snow  and  a  cold  wave 
came  along,  and  not  another  egg  for 
weeks,  and  this  right  in  the  season  when 
under  ordinary  conditions  they  should 
continue  to  lay  freely  for  at  least  three 
months.  Now,  what  became  of  those 
eggs  that  were  surely  formed  and  nearly 
ready  to  lay?  Were  they  reabsorbed,  or 
simply  held  ready  to  lay  when  it  suited 
their  .duckslxip's  pleasure?  It  was  not 
necessary  in  this  case  for  them  to  use  the 
eggs  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  for 
I  wanted  the  eggs,  and  tried  to  please 
them  with  their  bill  of  fare.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  hen  can’t  help  laying  if  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  proper  food  and  conditions. 
If  so,  what  are  the  proper  conditions? 
There  have  been  times  when  I  have  done 
almost  everything  I  could  think  of  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  shell  out  the  eggs,  and  while 
they  appeared  to  appreciate  my  efforts, 
judging  from  their  actions  at  the  feed 
troughs  and  their  fine  healthy  appear¬ 
ance,  yet  they  steadfastly  refused  to  turn 
out  the  eggs  that  were  so  vainly  looked 
for  until  near  the  natural  season  for  lay¬ 
ing,  and  while  I  am  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  the  way  they  work  for  me  as  a  rule, 
yet  1  would  very  much  like  to  be  able  to 
induce  them  to  work  overtime  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter,  and  work  overtime  in  the 
Spring,  something  I  have  never  been  able 
to  do  except  in  a  slight  measure,  j.  e.  s. 

Test  tiie  Hens. — When  I  put  my  hens 
on  short  rations  the  matter  of  the  reab¬ 
sorbing  of  the  eggs  was  not  in  my  mind. 
That  was  entirely  an  afterthought.  I 
agree  with  J.  E.  S.  that  in  order  to  make 
the  proof  convincing,  some  of  the  hens 
should  have  been  killed,  and  progress  of 
the  process  noted.  This  I  have  done, 
however,  on  former  occasions,  to  my 
own  satisfaction.  In  order  now  to  make 
the  proof  satisfactory  to  others,  will  not 
J.  E.  S.  and  a  hundred  others  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family,  sacrifice  the  lives  of  two 
hens  each,  for  the  good  of  the  cause? 
Go  to  the  nests  and  take  two  hens  that 
have  just  laid  an  egg.  Get  an  appetite 
for  a  good  chicken  pie,  and  kill  one  of 
the  hens,  noting  the  size  and  appearance 
of  the  group  of  partly-developed  eggs. 
If  possible,  secure  a  photograph.  Place 
the  second  hen  in  a  comfortable  place 
where  she  cannot  possibly  get  any  food, 
giving  plenty  of  clean  fresh  water  for 
one  week.  She  will  not  suffer.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  bright  and 
healthy  she  will  appear  while  those  eggs 
in  her  body  furnish  nourishment.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  kill  her,  and  have  an¬ 
other  chicken  dinner.  There  will  be  no 
small  eggs  in  this  pot-pie,  I  think.  In 
this  way  we  can  easily  explode  the 
theory  or  else  prove  it  to  be  founded  on 
the  laws  of  nature,  by  the  uniformity  of 
results.  If  we  can  uncover  one  of  the 
laws  of  nature  heretofore  hidden,  we 
shall  have  performed  a  real  service  for 
our  generation. 

What  Ailed  Those  Ducks? — I  am 
free  to  say  that  I  cannot  answer  that 
query  with  any  degree  of  positiveness.  1 
have  had  hens  act  in  just  that  way  too 
often.  Assuming,  however,  that  egg  pro¬ 
duction  by  both  ducks  and  hens  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  laws,  and  allowing  me 
to  “draw  the  bow  at  a  venture”  my  shot 
would  be  something  like  this.  Turn  back 
to  page  142,  and  you  will  see  that  I  said 
“when  a  hen  is  improperly  or  insuffi¬ 
ciently  fed.”  Were  not  those  ducks  “im¬ 
properly  fed?”  Possibly,  although  “suf¬ 
ficiently”  fed.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  carbonaceous 
matter  in  the  food  supplied.  That  cold 
snap  called  for  more  fuel  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  fire  of  life.  There  was  plenty 
of  fuel  at  hand  in  those  egg  yolks,  and 
Nature  “drew  on  her  resources”  rather 
than  “go  broke.”  By  the  time  the  cold 
wave  had  passed,  the  group  of  eggs  was 
consumed,  and  Nature  must  set  to  work 
to  build  it  up  again  before  the  business 
°f  egg  production  could  begin.  This 
would  take  time,  especially  if  the  feed 
supplied  was  still  deficient  in  any  of  the 
elements  required  to  sustain  life  and 
produce  eggs.  In  addition  to  this  I  am' 
inclined  to  think  that  before  the  arrival 
ol  the  natural  laying  season  referred  to 
by  J.  E.  S.,  Nature  is  inclined  to  hold 
back.  If  so,  this  inclination  must  be 
overcome,  in  addition  to  supplying  the 
other  conditions. 


Give  Food  Enough. — One  of  these 
conditions  is  that  she  must  have  more 
than  a  maintenance  ration  of  food.  I 
have  a  brooder  house  that  has  not  been 
in  use  this  Winter,  and  in  order  to  gain 
a  little  light  on  the  subject  of  amount 
of  food  required  for  a  maintenance  ra¬ 
tion,  I  placed  a  single  hen  in  several  of 
the  apartments  on  January  30,  and  have 
fed  them  by  rule,  weighing  out  just  so 
much  of  the  balanced  ration  to  each  hen 
each  morning,  usually  giving  her  half  of 
her  allowance  in  the  morning  and  the 
remainder  at  night  They  have  had 
nothing  else  whatever,  except  grit  and 
water.  At  first,  the  balanced  ration  was 
made  into  a  mash  by  adding  water.  After 
the  first  three  weeks,  skim-milk  was 
substituted  for  the  water.  They  have 
drank  but  very  little  water  aside  from 
that  contained  in  the  mash.  Many  days 
none  has  been  offered  them,  since  I  saw 
that  they  did  not  care  for  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  results  up  to  date. 
The  hens  were  weighed  at  weekly  inter¬ 
vals,  the  variation  in  weight  being  given 
in  the  table: 

Jan.  30.  Feb.  15.  Mch.  1.  Mch.  20. 

Hen.  lb.  oz.  lb.  oz.  lb.  oz.  lb.  oz 

No.  1  . 3  7  3  4  3  6%  4  2 

No.  2  . 3  5  3  4  3  7Ms  3  14 

No.  3  . 2  15  2  15  2  12  3  0 

For  the  first  three  weeks  No.  1  was  fed 
two  ounces  of  feed  each  day,  No.  2  2V2 
ounces,  and  No.  3  three  ounces.  I  was 
careful  to  weigh  them  always  in  the 
morning  when  their  crops  were  empty. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  No.  1,  which  only 
received  two  ounces  of  feed  a  day,  lost 
steadily  in  weight  during  this  period, 
and  she  laid  no  eggs.  No.  2,  which  re¬ 
ceived  2%  ounces  daily,  barely  held  her 
own  in  weight,  and  also  laid  no  eggs. 
No.  3  was  the  smallest  hen  of  the  lot, 
and  lost  a  little  in  body  weight,  but  be¬ 
gan  to  lay  February  13,  usually  laying 
on  alternate  days.  I  was  satisfied  by 
this  time  that  two  ounces  of  feed  daily 
was  less  than  a  maintenance  ration.  I 
then  began  wetting  the  mash  with  skim- 
milk  instead  of  water,  and  gave  each  of 
the  three  hens  three  ounces  daily  until 
March  12.  No.  3  continued  to  lay  on  al¬ 
ternate  days  as  before,  and  No.  1  and 
No.  2  began  to  increase  bodily  weight, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  egg 
producing  machinery  in  full  operation, 
although  the  natural  laying  season  was 
well  advanced,  and  my  other  hens  were 
shelling  out  eggs  finely.  On  March  12  1 
increased  the  allowance  of  all  three  to 
4 V2  ounces  each,  wetting  with  skim-milk 
as  before.  It  will  be  noted  that  all 
gained  in  weight  during  this  past  eight 
days,  and  that  all  were  able  to  “shell 
out.”  This  is  written  March  21,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  waited  two  days 
since  commencing  this  article,  so  as  to 
give  No.  1  time  to  complete  her  group 
of  ova  and  present  me  the  first  install¬ 
ment.  She  kept  me  waiting  yesterday 
until  nearly  four  P.  M.  when  her  cackle 
announced  that  she  was  “on  deck.”  I 
offer  the  above  as  proof  that  a  hen  must 
have  more  than  a  maintenance  ration, 
as  well  as  a  balanced  ration,  as  one  of 
the  “proper  conditions”  for  laying.  I 
judge  that  the  same  laws  apply  to  a 
duck.  The  generally  accepted  theory 
that  a  hen  “cannot  be  fed  by  rule”  seems 
also  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall. 

Mated  Hens. — Do  hens  whose  eggs 
are  properly  fertilized  lay  more  eggs 


than  a  roosterless  flock?  This  is  one  of 
the  questions  that  can  be  answered  posi¬ 
tively  in  the  negative.  In  fact,  if  there 
is  any  difference,  it  is  right  the  reverse. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  hen  that 
lias  not  been  mated  is  less  liable  to  be¬ 
come  broody,  and  thus  lose  time  at  the 
egg  basket.  If  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  in¬ 
duce  all  egg  producers  to  put  their 
roosters  in  a  “bachelor’s  hall”  as  soon 
as  not  wanted  for  breeding  purposes,  it 
could  afford  to  rest  on  its  oars  a  good 
long  time.  One  of  my  sons  is  in  the 
wholesale  egg  and  commission  business 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  sick,  either  as  a  producer  or  con¬ 
sumer,  to  sit  in  his  office  and  see  truck- 
load  after  truckload  of  eggs  go  through 
his  place  of  business  “loss  off”;  usually 
two  or  three  dozen  per  case,  and  often 
in  hot  weather  a  good  deal  more.  Most 
of  this  loss  to  producers,  and  accom¬ 
panying  annoyance  to  consumers,  could 
be  avoided  if  nothing  but  infertile  eggs 
could  be  started  for  market. 

o.  w.  MATES. 


Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  back,  &c.,  result¬ 
ing  from  collar.saddle  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  &e.,  are  in¬ 
stantly  relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company, 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  IS,  1899. 

Dear  Sir : — I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches  on  his  shoulder, 
caused  by  wearing  a  new  collar.  Leas  than  one  bottleof  your  Elixir 
cured  It  after  six  months'  standing.  L.  W.  FISHER. 

Cures  also  curb,  splint,  contracted  cord, all  forms  ot 
lameness  and  colic,  distemper,  founder, pneumonia,&c. 

^  TUTTLE  S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  100-page  book. 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 


Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mme, 

lleware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters :  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  If  any. 


Jtewton’*  Ileare,  Congh,  Die. 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure. 
A  veterinary  speciflo  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomaoh  troubles. 
Strong  recommends,  *1  per 
can.  Dealers,  mall  or  Ex. paid. 
Mew  ton  Horse  Remedy  Co. 

(  y  )  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Steel  Horse  Collars! 

Settles  the  Hone  Collar  Question  lot  Life..  Ideal  Hot  Weather  Collar. 

Will  not  gull  the  shoulders;  cheapest  collar  on 
earth  because  they  need  no  hames  and  never  wear! 
out;  lighter  than  other  collar^;  adjustable  to  any! 
horse;  are  sensible,  practical,  and  humane.  Hun-; 
tdreds of  testimonials.  Every  farmer  and  teamster; 
j  should  have  them.  Don’t  delay,  write  today  for; 

[full  particulars,  and  be  convinced  of  their  merits. 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling! 
these  collars;  no  charge  for  territoor.  Address, 

 r  Howell  &  Spaulding  Co^  Box  M  Caro,  Mich ! 

A  Steel  Stanchion 

tylngcattle.  Lighter,  stronger,  neater.  Swings  on  chains. 
Not  in  the  way  when  lyingdown.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  ape- 

cial  term. and  pricee.  JaS.  Boyle,  Mfp., Salem,  O. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 


Cattle  Stanchion 


The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1  Uustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 

by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


wiide,’.  stanchion 

— Delnpr  &n  1  mprorement  over 
Smitlj’B.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safest  swing  stanchion 
made.  Has  ate  el  latch  and  aatomatio 
lock."  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  tarn  it  In  back- 
ingout.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
wood.  Pins  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS,  B:0PBr°a^?eh. 


Breeders’  Directory 

Registered  Jersey 
Bull  Calves 

from  Ida  Stoke  Pogis  and  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 
H.  F.  SHANNON.  807  Liberty  St  ,  Pittsburg.  Pa 

123  HOLSTEINSK 

DXLLHUB8T  FARMS,  Mantor,  Ohio. 


Cnr  Cq|q — PUREBRED  HOL8TKIN-FRIE8IAN8. 
lUI  uQlw  Bargains  in  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Registereci  A.yr®liir©s 

Can  furnish  young  anlmalsof  either  sex  from  flrst- 
class  milkers  at  reasonable  prices.  Correspondence 
solicited.  MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM,  Cherry 
Creek,  N.  Y. 


CL..1  Inline  FOR  SALE.— Bulls  old  enough 
onon-norns  for  service.  Heifers  and  Young 
Cows  with  calf  at  foot.  W.  C.  BLACK,  Mercer.  Pa. 


Young  Registered  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Bulls  tor  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly  marked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol's 
Oount  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  In  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Ischua,  N.  Y. 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Farm  Berkshires. — Young’  sows, 
safe  In  pig.  Fall  pigs,  both  sexes,  all  first  cla 

M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BE  Nil  AM,  Le  Roy.  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRE.?^*, 

and  October  farrow.  For  sale  at 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akm.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boara 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  tlmaa 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


AMfSfiQl  C(|  ATC  are handsome,  hardy  and 
Ml  Mil  VIII  alii!  I  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  olr.  H.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


Collie  Pups 


—Spayed  Females.  Circulars. 
DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 


SILAS 


Dana’s  White  Metallic  Ear  Label 

with  your  name  andconsecutivenumbers.  Always  stay  on; 
easy  to  read.  Best  for  sucking  calves,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Used  as  official  mark  by  40  recording  associations, 
also  by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  and  breeders. 
Sample  Free.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

■■ Mi Mi 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening: 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjusting  Swine 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use  ILlust'd 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N  Y.  Infringements 
will  bo  prosecuted. 


.FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 


Fleming’s  Fistula  an^oHEvl^ur^  Gil  T6  (1 
la  a  new,  scientific  A  certain  remedy.  ■  ,  .  _ 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS.  I  111  15  tO 

Write  today  for  Important  circular  No.  441  I  nn  •* 

FLEMING  BR08.,  Chemists,  I  dll  U3VS 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  | 


44 


—TRADE  MARK  — 


SPA  VI N  CURE 


Save-the-Horse." 

Contains  no  Arsenic,  Corrosive  Sublimate  or  other 
form  of  Mercury  or  any  ingredient  that  can  in¬ 
jure  the  Horse. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 


Actually  and  unconditionally  illustrates  the  power  and  value  of 
Chronic  and  seemingly  incurablecases  in  the  advanced 
stage  thatbavebeentlred2or3times  .and  given  up 
as  hopeless,  positively  and  permanently  cured. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

^‘‘‘i.X^innecure^’Vor  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin  Thoroughpin,  Ringbone,  Curb, 

Splint,  Exostosis,  Capped  Hock,  Windpufl,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons,  and  all  Lameness. 

R)  r~v  m  I  Our  written  guarantee  given  under  the  seal  of  this  Company  accompanies 

™  ^  JJ  X?  I  4J  "LIIg  every  bottle,  and  insures  youi  confidence  and  full  protection. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  direct  by  the  manufacturers. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  give  any  desired  Information  or  specific  detail  relative  to  the  usefulness, 
potency  and  physiological  action  of  “SAVE-THE-HORSE  "  and  also  about  our  written  guarantee. 


Grease  Heel,  Scratches,  Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot,  Speed  Cracks, 

Cases  where  ulcerations  extend,  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deep-seated  or 
chronic,  if  treated  according  to  directions,  as  given  ou 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

Veterinary  Pixine 

It  will  keep  the  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  in  perfect 
form. 

Veterinary  Pixine  heals  collar  and  saddle  galls 
hopple  chafes,  abscesses  Inflammatory  swellings’ 
sores  and  all  skin  disease.  In  cases  of  emergency  it 
is  .rvaluable.  J 

This  penetrating,  stimulating  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  the 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  bv 
drying  and  scabbing. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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shortening  the  life  of  our  American  plants.  Our 
greatest  hope  seems  now  to  lie  in  securing  from  the 
famous  asparagus  gardens  of  France  the  resistant  va¬ 
rieties  they  have  been  so  long  cultivating.  Those  who 
have  tested  the  true  stock  claim  the  Argenteuil  as¬ 
paragus  to  be  less  injured  by  rust  than  any  of  our 
local  varieties.  Should  this  prove  to  be  generally  the 
case,  and  our  supply  of  this  most  acceptable  vegetable 
restored,  the  National  exchange  of  vine  for  asparagus 
will  certainly  be  no  robbery,  but  a  great  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  gain  for  all  parties  concerned. 

• 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  dili'erences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  1902. 


Grant  G.  Hitchtngs  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  cost  of 
cultivating  his  orchard  with  a  mowing  machine!  It 
is  now  in  order  for  some  of  the  soil  stirrers  to  tell  us 
how  much  it  costs  to  grow  a  bushel  of  apples,  is  Mr. 
Hitchings  a  theorist  only?  He  started  12  years  ago 
with  100  trees  and  a  mortgage.  He  now  has  2,900 
trees  of  all  kinds,  and  the  mortgage  has  turned  into 
a  bank  account.  Then  we  are  all  to  follow  Mr.  Hitch- 
ings’s  plan?  No,  sir!  Not  until  you  know  it  is  best 
for  your  soil  and  conditions!  In  spite  of  what  the 
cultivating  experts  tell  us,  there  is  no  one  way  of  han¬ 
dling  an  orchard. 

* 

We  have  letters  from  men  who  think  they  see 
chances  for  bettering  their  fortunes  in  Cuba.  Some 
of  them  want  to  work  their  way  down  on  steamers  or 
ships,  and  start  without  money.  We  have  one  word 
of  advice — DON’T!  Cuba  is  no  place  for  a  poor  man. 
There  are  too  many  natives  left  poor  by  the  Spanish 
War.  The  northern  man  without  money  would  be 
worse  than  a  fish  out  of  water  on  the  Island.  He 
would  be  more  like  a  fish  in  the  frying  pan.  Keep 
away  from  Cuba  if  you  expect  to  pick  up  money  there. 
The  same  advice  applies  to  most  of  the  “develop¬ 
ment”  companies  which  want  your  money. 

* 

A  man  who  offers  to  appoint  a  traveling  salesman 
for  a  reputable  milling  company  is  one  of  the  recent 
swindlers  reported  from  the  farming  districts  of  the 
Middle  West.  He  demands  a  considerable  cash  de¬ 
posit  as  guarantee  of  good  faith,  which  is,  of  course, 
lost  to  the  unfortunate  depositor,  as  the  receiver  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  firm  he  professes  to 
represent.  His  procedure  is  to  advertise  for  traveling 
salesmen;  then,  later,  to  call  upon  those  who  respond 
to  the  advertisement,  and  make  final  arrangements  to 
secure  their  money.  One  of  these  confidence  men  re¬ 
cently  met  with  a  check  to  his  career  in  Indiana, 
where  an  intelligent  farmer  wisely  telegraphed  to  the 
firm  that  the  swindler  referred  to,  before  handing  over 
his  money,  and  this  particular  operator  is  not  likely 
to  be  at  large  again  very  shortly.  Advertisements  for 
traveling  agents  often  prove,  on  investigation,  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  ear-marks  of  those  “easy-work-at-home” 
schemes  that  lure  sorely-needed  pennies  from  the  lean 
purses  of  hard-working  women  and  girls. 

* 

There  have  been  many  notable  exchanges  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  courtesy  lately  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  powers.  While  these  official  civilities  are  very 
gratifying,  they  do  not  greatly  lessen  the  need  of  the 
competing  nations  keeping  close  watch  upon  one  an¬ 
other.  Much  of  the  modern  military  and  commercial 
exploitation  is  sharp  practice,  such  as  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  individual,  and  leaves  bitterness  be¬ 
hind.  There  is  one  form  of  National  exchange  or  re¬ 
ciprocity,  however,  of  such  obvious  mutual  advantage 
that  no  one  thinks  of  objecting,  and  each  party  feels 
itself  a  gainer.  The  interchange  of  economic  and  or¬ 
namental  plants  adapted  for  special  conditions  is  al¬ 
ways  of  advantage  to  both  sides.  About  25  years  ago 
the  great  vine  industry  of  France  was  threatened  with 
entire  destruction  by  the  invasion  of  phylloxera, 
which  defied  all  remedies  until  stocks  of  resistant 
varieties  were  brought  from  America,  to  be  grafted 
with  the  choice  European  kinds.  This  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  great  vineyards  were  soon  restored 
and  their  former  yield  much  increased.  Now  we  are 
struggling  against  the  Asparagus  rust,  which  is  rap¬ 
idly  sweeping  away  the  profits  of  the  grower,  and 


The  United  States  Senate  gave  the  anti-oleo  bill  a 
thorough  discussion.  It  was  a  singular  exhibition. 
The  friends  of  the  bill  clearly  stated  its  true  purpose, 
viz.,  to  “legislate  the  fraud  out  of  oleo.”  Some  of  the 
best  constitutional  lawyers  pointed  out  the  right  of 
Congress  to  protect  the  public  from  fraud.  Against 
this,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  could  only  claim  that  it 
would  destroy  a  “legitimate  industry!”  These  men 
are  very  careful  to  dodge  the  fact  that  the  present 
oleo  bill  will  enable  the  manufacturer  to  sell  the  un¬ 
colored  oleo  at  a  fair  margin,  while  it  will  not  permit 
him  to  sell  a  counterfeit  at  a  profit.  Some  one  told 
the  story  of  the  rumseller  who  was  convicted  and 
fined  again  and  again  for  selling  liquor.  At  last  the 
justice  asked  him  how  much  longer  he  expected  to 
keep  it  up.  The  answer  was:  “As  long  as  there  is  an 
eight-cent  profit  in  a  10-cent  drink!”  There,  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  is  the  argument  against  the  plan  of  stopping  the 
oleo  rogues  by  means  of  fines  and  local  regulations. 
While  there  is  a  10-cent  profit  in  selling  a  pound  of 
eight-cent  fat,  such  restrictions  will  never  answer! 

* 

Indian  corn  must  be  ranked  as  a  money  crop  on 
eastern  farms  this  year.  Wheat  is  considered  such  a 
crop,  yet  at  present  prices  an  acre  of  corn  will  bring 
more  than  an  acre  of  wheat — to  say  nothing  of  the 
value  of  the  stalks.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  one  full 
crop  year  will  bring  down  the  price  to  the  old-time 
level,  because  the  demand  for  corn  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  The  export  trade  is  now  large  enough  to 
affect  the  retail  price,  and  it  will  probably  increase, 
since  Europeans  have  learned  to  eat  corn.  All  these 
things  help  to  change  the  situation  for  the  eastern 
farmer.  On  some  farms,  where  formerly  it  did  not 
pay  to  plant  corn,  the  crop  must  be  grown  now  as  a 
matter  of  economy.  Corn  is  a  crop  that  adapts  itself 
quite  well  to  almost  any  soil,  provided  an  abundance 
of  plant  food  is  supplied.  It  is  the  crop  on  which  the 
stable  manure  is  used,  but  it  responds  freely  to  high- 
grade  fertilizers  also.  This  is  a  fortunate  thing  for 
some  eastern  farmers,  who  have  use  for  all  their 
stable  manure,  for  by  using  fertilizers  freely  they  can 
grow  good  corn  on  old  meadows  or  pastures.  With 
corn  at  its  lowest  price,  they  could  not  afford  to  do 
this,  but  this  year  there  will  be  good  profit  in  it. 

* 

Last  Winter  we  made  some  remarks  about  the  do¬ 
ings  of  a  so-called  seed  company.  Agents  of  this  con¬ 
cern  were  abroad  in  the  land,  trying  to  sell  stock  in 
an  enterprise  which  promised  vast  profits  on  paper. 
It  was  a  scheme  for  building  cooperative  stores  and 
granaries  all  over  the  country,  so  that  farmers  could 
sell  at  the  highest  figure  and  buy  at  the  lowest.  Of 
course,  the  thing  was  impossible.  Yet,  in  spite  of  con¬ 
stant  warning,  these  promoters  actually  obtained 
many  subscriptions  for  shares.  In  one  Hudson  River 
county  it  was  reported  that  $60,000  worth  of  the  stock 
was  subscribed  for.  Under  another  name,  the  con¬ 
cern  used  the  columns  of  certain  farm  papers  to  push 
its  schemes.  At  one  point  in  the  Hudson  Valley  the 
company  agreed  to  build  a  “storehouse”  in  January, 
but  thus  far  only  a  small  pile  of  stones  and  one  car¬ 
load  of  lumber  have  appeared.  We  are  informed 
that  some  of  those  who  signed  for  stock  have  organ¬ 
ized,  and  are  prepared  to  make  a  fight.  They  have 
hired  a  good  lawyer  and  have  notified  the  so-called 
company  that  they  intend  to  withdraw.  That  is  well 
enough,  but  why  did  they  agree  to  take  the  stock  in 
the  first  place?  Five  minutes’  thought  should  have 
convinced  any  sensible  man  that  the  scheme  out¬ 
lined  by  these  promoters  cannot  be  carried  out. 
Think  of  it  for  a  moment!  Here  were  irresponsible 
strangers,  without  capital  or  financial  credit,  who 
promised  to  build  up  a  great  commercial  enterprise 
which  would  require  millions  merely  to  put  it  in  oper¬ 
ation!  Of  course,  we  understand  that  these  promoters 
are  about  the  most  plausible  talkers  that  ever  oiled  a 
tongue  with  words.  We  also  know  the  desperation 
with  which  many  farmers  face  the  future  and  grasp 
at  any  proffered  scheme.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest 
things  in  modern  society  that  the  strong  and  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  will  combine  to  fleece  the  poor  and  the 
credulous.  Under  some  circumstances  a  man  should 
be  forced  to  stand  by  his  agreement,  but  in  cases  of 
this  sort  we  hold  that  farmers  are  fully  justified  in 
withdrawing  and  refusing  to  pay  for  stock  which 
would  be  worthless  anyway.  We  warn  our  friends 


everywhere  that  the  promoters  of  this  so-called  farm¬ 
ers’  company  of  Buffalo  are  good  men  to  let  alone. 

* 

We  often  receive  samples  of  plants  suffering  from 
some  fungous  disease,  accompanied  by  harmless  in¬ 
sects,  which  were  found  near  by.  The  observers 
usually  conclude  that  the  insects  are  responsible  for 
the  trouble,  when  really  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  much  of  the  damage 
and  sorrow  of  life  are  due  to  this  very  thing  of  mix¬ 
ing  up  cause  and  effect? 

* 

Throughout  the  great  apple  regions  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  “dust  sprayers”  are  being  largely  used. 
Dry  mixtures  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  copper  are  blown 
with  force  upon  the  trees.  The  work  is  done  while 
the  trees  are  moist — usually  in  the  early  morning. 
This  practice  is  the  result  of  a  demand  for  something 
to  take  the  place  of  liquid  spraying.  Many  orchards 
are  located  in  sections  where  water  is  scarce  during 
the  dry  season.  It  is  hard  to  obtain  enough  of  it  for 
use  just  when  most  needed.  Much  of  the  soil  is  rough 
and  hilly  so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  haul  heavy 
loads  of  water  about,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  spent 
in  going  for  it.  The  “dust  spraying”  permits  far  more 
rapid  work,  gives  a  lighter  load  and  is  cheaper.  Most 
orchardists  we  think  use  the  dust  from  necessity  rath¬ 
er  than  from  choice.  It  seems  to  be  more  effective 
against  fungous  diseases  than  against  insects.  The 
trouble  thus  far  has  been  to  find  a  machine  that  will 
blow  the  dust  properly.  We  shall  give,  next  week, 
the  best  information  obtainable  regarding  this  “dust¬ 
ing.” 

The  farm  labor  problem  seems  to  get  harder  each 
year.  Let  a  man  run  a  farm  on  Cape  Cod  and  he  will 
find  that  expert  farm  hands  are  harder  to  obtain  than 
anything  else  that  good  farming  demands.  Let  him 
go  straight  to  California,  and  he  will  find  about  the 
same  story.  California  farmers  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  eastern  farmers  are  crying  for  help — well  trained 
help!  We  have  daily  letters  from  people  all  over  the 
North  who  fairly  beg  for  men  and  women  who  are 
dependable.  This  lack  of  skilled  helpers  is  actually 
changing  the  plan  of  farming  in  many  sections.  Farm¬ 
ers  find  that  by  using  fertilizers  and  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery  they  can  alone  or  with  little  help  work  their 
farms  fairly  well — with  grass,  grain  or  fruit — often 
selling  the  latter  on  the  trees.  It  is  true  that  the  use 
of  fertilizers  and  machinery  have  enlarged  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  one-man  farming,  yet  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  farms  on  which  this  plan  is  followed  are 
naturally  suited  to  the  crops  which  demand  hand 
labor.  If  this  failure  to  obtain  skilled  help  were  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  sections  it  might  be  accounted 
for,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
country  where  the  supply  equals  the  demand.  In 
theory  one  would  think  that  the  short  courses  at  our 
agricultural  colleges  would  be  crowded  with  boys  and 
hired  men  eager  to  fit  themselves  for  more  useful 
work.  If  something  of  that  sort  could  be  brought 
about  such  colleges  would  truly  prove  a  blessing  to 
farmers,  for  without  skilled  and  really  helpful  help¬ 
ers  the  farmer  is  often  unable  to  utilize  fully  the 
scientific  information  so  freely  given  him. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Let  the  hybridizers  take  hold  of  clover! 

The  orts  from  good  silage  are  nearly  ought. 

What  are  the  facts  about  feeding  silage  to  hogs? 

Conscience  may  be  a  convenience  or  an  encumbrance. 

Not  many  weeds  in  Mr.  Morse’s  garden  department! 

Don't  wait  for  the  spirit  to  move  you— go  and  move 
the  spirit! 

A  buckwheat  cake-eating  contest  is  reported  from  In¬ 
diana.  The  winner  ate  97  cakes! 

When  from  their  duty  mortals  seek  to  squirm  the  time 
has  come  for  some  one  to  be  firm. 

A  legal  bushel  of  beans  in  New  York  State  is  GO 
pounds— except  by  special  agreement. 

According  to  the  last  census,  bees  are  kept  by  one 
farmer  in  eight  throughout  the  country. 

The  Elberta  peach  craze  may  fill  the  stomachs  of  the 
consumers,  but  there  will  be  empty  pockets  somewhere. 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  has  decided  to  per¬ 
mit  dealing  in  “egg  futures.”  Does  this  include  chickens? 

You  are  quite  likely  to  find  50  people  who  will  find  fault 
after  your  mistake  is  made  to  one  who  will  give  helpful 
advice  before  you  make  it. 

Why  should  salt  scattered  over  green  hay  or  on  shred¬ 
ded  dry  fodder  help  to  keep  it  in  good  condition?  It  does 
two  things— absorbs  moisture  from  the  fodder  and  pre¬ 
vents  ferments  or  bacterial  action. 

The  Oregon  Food  Commissioner  recently  seized  some 
so-called  “evaporated  cream”  which  only  contained  six 
per  cent  of  fat.  It  was  “doctored”  to  make  it  white,  and 
the  label  announced  that  it  was  “guaranteed  strictly 
pure!” 

Some  of  the  brewers  are  suggesting  that  we  retaliate 
for  German  restrictions  shutting  out  American  meats  by 
forbidding  the  importation  of  German  beer,  on  the  ground 
that  it  contains  boracic  acid.  It  is,  however,  quite  easy 
to  avoid  risk  of  injury  from  this  source. 
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Events  of  the  IVeek. 


DOMESTIC.— A  cave-in,  caused  by  the  tunnel  excava¬ 
tion,  occurred  on  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  March  21, 
several  handsome  residences  being  involved.  No  lives 

were  lost,  but  the  damage  amounted  to  $100,000 . 

The  trials  at  Havana  of  the  cases  arising  from  the  em¬ 
bezzlement  of  Cuban  postal  funds  resulted,  March  24,  in 
the  following  sentences:  C.  F.  W.  Neely,  10  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  and  $56,701  fine;  W.  H.  Reeves,  10  years  and 
$35,516  fine,  and  Estes  G.  Rathbone,  10  years  and  $35,324 

fine . At  Cleveland,  O.,  March  25,  eight  workmen 

were  killed  by  a  fall  of  earth  into  an  excavation,  where 

they  were  buried . At  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  March 

25,  three  men  were  killed  by  an  explosion  in  a  powder 
factory. 

CONGRESS.— The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  im¬ 
mediately  prepare  a  list  of  articles  imported  into  this 
country  in  which  boracic  and  other  acids  are  supposed  to 
exist.  This  action  is  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  looking  to  retaliation  for  the  German  prohibiton 
of  the  importation  of  meats  containing  boracic  acid. 

.  .  .  .  March  21,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  war  revenue  taxes,  and  also  that  for  the 

protection  of  the  President . Senator  Fairbanks 

has  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  an 
Agricultural  Department  building  on  the  site  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  building,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000 . March  24, 

the  Senate  began  the  consideration  of  the  oleo  bill.  Mr. 
Proctor,  of  Vermont,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  made  the  opening  statement  in  support  of 
the  measure. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  cholera  has  appeared  in  Manila, 
and  two  more  deaths  from  plague  are  reported.  The 
health  officials  are  taking  rigid  precautions  to  prevent 
an  epidemic . Efforts  are  being  made  by  a  num¬ 

ber  of  San  Francisco  capitalists  to  take  advantage  of 
the  low  rates  to  send  a  number  of  colonists  to  Manila. 
The  projectors  of  the  enterprise  hope  to  get  up  a  rush 
to  the  islands  that  will  equal  if  not  eclipse  the  rush  to 
the  northern  gold  fields.  A  wholesale  descent  is  expected 
to  be  made  upon  the  islands.  It  is  expected  that  the 
land  laws  of  the  United  States  will  be  applied  to  the 
islands,  and  that  thousands  of  acres  now  idle  will  be 
filled  with  American  farmers  and  miners. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  Government  of 
Turkey  has  flatly  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand  of 
the  United  States  for  the  repayment  of  the  $72,500  paid 
to  the  brigands  as  a  ransom  for  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone 


and  Madame  Tsilka . The  cholera  continues  at 

Mecca,  Arabia,  280  deaths  being  reported  in  a  single  day. 
It  is  the  time  of  the  great  Mohammedan  pilgrimage; 
there  are  said  to  be  240,000  pilgrims  there  now,  and  this 
immense  horde  of  people,  who  pay  no  attention  to  clean¬ 
liness  and  are  wholly  ignorant  of  sanitary  laws,  fur¬ 
nishes  an  ideal  hotbed  for  cholera  and  other  diseases. 
When  they  disperse  they  take  the  epidemic  with  them 
and  disseminate  it  everywhere. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Prof.  W.  J.  Spellman,  of 
Washington  State,  having  declined  the  appointment  of 
professor  of  agriculture  in  South  Australia,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  appointed  Prof.  J.  D.  Towar,  B.  Sc.,  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Prof.  Towar  will  arrive  in  Adelaide  in  May.  Since 
1898  he  has  been  agriculturist  to  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station. 

Stock  breeders  of  the  Palouse  district,  Washington, 
have  organized  the  Inland  Registered  Stock  Breeders’ 
Association.  Prof.  H.  T.  French,  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  is  president;  John  L.  Smith,  Spokane,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Prof.  E.  E.  Elliot,  of  the  Washington  Agricultural 
College,  secretary,  and  J.  S.  Klemgard.  of  the  Hillsdale 
Stock  Farm,  near  Pullman,  treasurer.  The  organization 
takes  in  the  following  counties  in  Washington  and 
Idaho:  Adams,  Asotin,  Columbia,  Garfield,  Franklin, 
Douglas,  Lincoln,  Stevens,  Spokane,  Walla  Walla  and 
Whitman  in  Washington;  and  Kootenai,  Latah,  Shos¬ 
hone,  Nez  Perces  and  Idaho  Counties,  in  Idaho.  Annual 
meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the  second  Thursday  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  membership  is  limited  to  breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock  and  the  professors  of  the  agricultural  and 
veterinary  science  departments  of  the  Washington  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  the  University  of  Idaho. 


Trees  Damaged  by  Mice. 

We  have  heard  no  reports  of  trees  being  girdled  to  any 
extent  in  this  locality,  and  have  noticed  none  in  our  own 
orchards.  Seneca  County  escaped  some  of  the  heaviest 
of  the  snowstorms  which  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  w.  a.  bassktt. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Reports  from  Orleans  County  vary.  Near  Albion  much 
damage  is  reported.  In  some  cases  trees  18  inches  in 
diameter  are  gnawed  clean  for  two  feet.  We  have  only  a 
few  trees  injured.  Banking  last  Fall  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  trouble.  Bridge-grafting  will  be  tried.  One 
peach  orchard  and  a  fair-sized  apple  orchard  are  reported 
ruined.  c.  a. 

Some  damage  has  been  done,  but  how  extensive  I  can¬ 
not  say.  Some  orchards  are  not  damaged  at  all,  and 


others  that  had  a  large  growth  of  clover  suffered  badly. 
I  know  of  one  orchard  of  600  or  800  trees,  about  one-half 
pears  six  years  old,  and  the  other  half  apples  four  years 
old,  and  at  least  half  of  both  blocks  are  girdled.  Some 
are  girdled  for  15  inches  from  the  ground  up;  a  sorry - 
looking  sight,  and  a  very  serious  one  for  the  owner.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  try  to  mend  this  trouble  than 
to  cut  the  trees  off  at  the  ground  and  graft  them  where 
wood  and  bark  enough  remains  above  ground. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  b.  wilson. 

The  mice  have  done  much  damage  in  this  section  by 
eating  the  bark  off  many  of  our  fruit  trees  during  the 
past  Winter.  Some  of  the  larger  trees  can  be  saved  by 
bridge-grafting.  Some  of  the  small  trees  will  sprout  be¬ 
low  where  girdled,  and  make  good  trees.  I  think  that 
one-half  to  one  per  cent  is  hurt,  and  a  part  of  the  trees 
are  ruined,  especially  the  peaches.  j.  b.  collamer. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

On  my  own  grounds,  which  I  care  for  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  I  know,  I  have  not  a  single  tree  injured  by  girdling. 
My  grounds  were  thoroughly  cultivated  until  August  10; 
also  just  before  Winter  set  in  the  trees  were  all  banked 
with  earth  12  or  15  inches  high,  as  has  been  my  annual 
custom  even  since  beginning  the  orchard  10  years  ago  this 
Spring,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  trouble  from  mice 
when  this  system  is  followed.  Where  orchards  are  totally 
neglected  or  partially  so,  much  damage  often  results.  I 
know  of  one  block  of  dwarf  pear  trees  set  out  10  years 
ago  which  was  neglected  last  Summer,  no  cultivation; 
grass  and  weeds  grew  at  their  own  will.  As  I  ride  by 
nearly  every  tree  appears  to  be  girdled,  and  so  Ividl.v  as 
to  cause  their  death.  I  feel  sure  that  those  500  trees  are 
at  least  50  per  cent  ruined,  and  the  owner  is  taking  no 
steps  to  save  them.  Probably  a  good  many  could  be  saved 
by  banking  with  fresh  cow  manure  and  earth  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  bole  of  the  tree  moist.  The  surest  way  is 
to  put  in  grafts  leading  from  the  bark  below  the  girdling 
to  the  bark  above,  and  then  banking.  I  know  of  another 
block  of  200  dwarf  pear  trees  which  were  well  cultivated 
with  a  horse  last  Summer,  but  a  small  space  close  to  each 
tree,  12  to  15  inches  square,  was  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
grass  and  nothing  done  in  the  Fall  to  save  the  trees.  I 
noticed  a  few  of  these  have  been  girdled,  probably  10  to 
15  per  cent,  so  I  think  it  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
how  many  orchards  were  properly  cared  for  and  how 
many  were  neglected.  Wherever  grass  or  other  trash  was 
allowed  around  the  tree  in  the  Fall  there  was  undoubtedly 
much  damage;  very  likely  from  what  we  hear,  as  much 
as  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  young  trees  10  years  old  and 
under  have  been  destroyed,  as  there  are  so  many  who 
neglected  them  last  year.  w.  h.  p. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Make  Poor  Farms  Good  Dividend  Payers. 

In  Rural  New-Yorker,  November  22d,  1899,  Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood,  in  his  account  of  bringing  up  a  poor  farm,  by  Mr.  Newton  Osborn,  Newington,  Conn., 
says:  “Mr.  Osborn  thought  at  that  time  that  the  ability  to  feed  a  soil  was  measured  by  the  supply  of  animal  manure.  He  first  proved  that  a  high-grade  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  will  fully  take  the  place  of  manure.  That  point  settled,  he  had  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  applied  it.  Instead  of  being  a  soil  loafer,  that  field 
began  at  once  to  pay  a  profit.  It  was  so  poor  that  it  had  never  paid  even  the  interest  on  the  taxes.  In  six  years  it  was  paying  dividends  of  5  per  cent  on  a 
valuation  of  over  $4,000.  Where  can  one  find,  outside  of  a  gold  mine,  an  instance  where  poor  soil  has  gained  proportionately  greater  earning  capacity  in  six 
years?” 


The  Cornfield  in  Farming- 

[  From  Editorial  iu  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  Official  Organ  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society.) 

The  grain  of  corn  is  as  valuable  to  the  Eastern  farmer  as  the  kernel  of  wheat  is  to  the  Western.  Because  the  East  looks  to  the  West  for  its  supply  of 
wheat,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  likewise  look  to  the  West  for  its  supply  of  Indian  corn,  that  crop  on  which  so  much  of  the  farm  economy  depends, 
and  that  maintains  at  an  undeviating  pace  the  farmer’s  prosperity. 

Three  elements  in  plant-growth  are  wanting,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  soil  that  has  been  under  cultivation  for  a  long  time.  They  are  phosphoric 
acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash.  And  while  all  crops  demand  a  supply  of  these  constituent  elements,  they  demand  it  in  varying  amounts.  Nitrogen  is  a  most  ex¬ 
pensive  ingredient,  and  yet  most  cheaply  supplied  to  growing  corn.  It  has  been  shown  that  while  wheat  requires  from  one-half  »,o  the  full  quantity  of  the 
total  nitrogen  supplied  in  a  fertilizer — the  condition  of  the  soil  being  always  taken  into  account,  corn,  even  on  comparatively  poor  soils,  requires  only 
about  one-quarter  of  the  nitrogen  to  be  supplied  as  compared  with  what  the  crop  contains.  So  that  where,  with  the  help  of  nitrogen,  thirty-five  bushels  of 
wheat  can  be  grown,  we  might  expect  to  grow  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn.  Wheat  has  to  be  liberally  fed  with  the  needed  nitrogen,  while  corn  finds  it  for  it¬ 
self,  whether  in  the  soil  or  in  the  air,  or  in  both. 

It  was  long  the  established  theory,  and  held  by  Dr.  Lawes,  of  England  that  corn  belonged  in  the  list  of  grain  crops  that  required  to  be  fed  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  nitrogen;  but  Mr.  Charles  V.  Mapes  for  years  persisted  that  it  should  be  classed  with  clover  and  the  leguminous  crops,  which  yield  such  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  nitrogen  in  their  product,  but  require  only  a  very  limited  supply. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Mapes  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  a  great  number  of  experiments  and  practical  results  in  the  field,  and  it  is  satisfactorily  shown 
that  Dr.  Lawes  is  mistaken,  probably  from  not  knowing  the  habit  of  our  corn  crop  in  the  field.  This  discovery  wonderfully  simplifies  the  problem  of  corn 
culture,  so  that  the  Eastern  farmer  is  enabled  to  compete  successfully  with  his  Western  rival  in  the  production  of  this  truly  royal  grain,  or  rather  legu- 
mens.  Keeping  the  soil  frequently  stirred,  without  regard  to  weeds,  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  hastens  growth,  invigorates  the  plant,  and  assists  it  in  its 
search  for  needed  ingredients. 

The  Great  Corn  Contest  of  the  American  Agriculturist 

CROPS  213,  119,  AND  95  BUSHELS  EACH;  GROWN  ON  ONE  MEASURED  ACRE  EXCLUSIVELY  WITH  THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE. 

Of  this  great  crop,  213  bushels  shelled  corn,  grown  in  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  (800  pounds  per  acre)  exclusively,  the“Ameri- 
can  Agriculturist”  says:  “  If  we  allow  only  $15  as  the  value  of  the  tops  for  fodder,  and  make  no  account  of  bottom  stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  twenty  cents  a 
bushel  (shelled  coim).” 

The  largest  crop  grown  with  fertilizers  other  than  Mapes  (45  crops  in  all)  was  84  bushels  (chemically  dried,  60  bushels). 

SOME  LARGE  CROPS  GROWN  WITH  The  MAPES  CORN  MANURE  AND  REPORTED  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 

Season  1888. — 1,040  bushels  of  corn  (ears)  on;  less  than  4 %  acres,  equal  to  2331/£  bushels,  or  116%  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre,  grown  on  farm  of  “Rural 
New-Yorker,”  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Ninety  bushels  (shelled)  with  500  pounds  per  acre.  150  bushels  (shelled/  WITH  600  POUNDS  PER  ACRE.  Value  of  the  grain  alone  over  five  times 
as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. — American  Agriculturist. 

Eight  hundred  and  fiuy-six  bushels  (ears)  on  four  acres.  159.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  125.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  Nothing  used  but  the  Mapes. — 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ON  TWO  ACRES,  600  POUNDS  OF  MAPES,  ALONE,  BROADCAST,  19S  bushels  shelled  corn.  On  three  acres,  same  fertilizer,  same  quantity,  489  bush¬ 
els  (ears).  Grown  by  Dr.  Henry  Stewart. — New  England  Homestead. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  ears  per  acre;  shelled,  98.45  bushels.  2,058  bushels  (ears)  on  16  acres.  Only  Mapes  (800  pounds  per  acre)  used, 
broadcast,  harrowed  in. — Connecticut  Farmer.  _ 


The  MAPES  CORN  MANURE  is  an  ALL-ROUND  LAND  STRENGTHENER— good  also  for  sweet  corn,  fodder  corn,  all  summer  crops,  late  turnips, 
late  cabbage,  seeding  down  to  grass,  etc. — 3  tc  4  bags  per  acre,  broadcast,  harrowed  in. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

Send  postal  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  (with  full  accounts  of  the  growing  of  some  of  the  large  corn  crops)  also  on  Fruits,  Tobacco,  “Fertilizer  Farming,”  etc. 
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From  Day  to  Day 


I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o’er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee. 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company. 

I  gazed  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  Inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

—Wordsworth. 

• 

The  coming  Summer  is  to  see  a  revival 
of  the  lace  mitts  which  were  popular  20 
years  ago.  This  is  a  natural  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  elbow  sleeves  that  appear 
in  so  many  of  the  Summer  gowns.  Some 
of  the  mitts  are  made  of  very  handsome 
lace,  either  black  or  white. 

* 

There  was  only  one  passenger  in  the 
car  as  it  slowly  jingled  along  Chambers 
Street,  and  she  was  searching  anxiously 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  a  metal  purse. 
Finally  she  disinterred  a  dime,  which 
she  handed  to  the  conductor,  remarking: 

“There — I  was  afraid  I  had  nothing 
but  pennies  or  a  five-dollar  bill,  and  I 
hate  to  give  either  for  a  five-cent  fare.” 

“Thank  you,  lady,”  said  the  conductor. 
“I  suppose  a  lot  o’  these  temperance 
ladies  don’t  know  that  giving  a  car  con¬ 
ductor  pennies  often  drives  him  to  drink. 
It  does,  though — we  ain’t  allowed  to  turn 
in  pennies  to  the  company,  and  we’ve 
got  to  get  rid  of  ’em  somewhere.  About 
the  only  place  we  can  change  'em  and  be 
welcome  is  a  saloon — see?  Then,  of 
course,  we’ve  got  to  have  a  drink,  and 
after  a  while  a  fellow  begins  to  feel  that 
the  more  pennies  he  takes  in  the  better. 
Next  thing  he  loses  his  job.  Temper¬ 
ance  people  don’t  live  up  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples  when  they  give  pennies  to  a  car 
conductor.  Transfer?  Yes,  lady,”  and 
the  conductor  thoughtfully  stopped  the 
car  for  his  passenger  to  alight  on  the 
muddiest  spot  within  two  blocks. 

• 

The  New  York  Sun  tells  of  a  little  city 
girl  who  all  Winter  long  has  yearned 
for  a  kitten.  Mamma  says,  “A  flat  is  no 
place  for  cats,”  and  papa  agreed  with 
this.  Santa  Claus  also  must  have  had 
the  same  view,  for  he  never  heeded  the 
letters  or  the  pleadings  which  floated  up 
the  chimney  before  Christmas.  One  day 
the  child  was  out  walking  and  found  up¬ 
on  the  pavement  a  small  branch  of  pussy 
willows.  Thinking  that  cats  and  pussy 
willows  grow  on  the  same  family  tree, 
she  brought  the  branch  home.  Then, 
with  never  a  word  to  people  who  don’t 
love  cats,  the  child  put  the  branch  in  a 
tumbler  of  water.  One  of  the  grown-ups 
came  and  cruelly  threw  the  branch  into 
the  garbage  can.  Poor  little  Sue  came 
just  in  time  to  resurrect  her  catkins 
from  their  prosaic  grave.  Then,  very 
stealthily,  she  tiptoed  to  the  library,  and, 
in  the  big  blue  jardiniere,  where  her 
mamma’s  palm  grows,  the  baby  planted 
the  little  pussy  willows.  Each  morning 
she  goes  cautiously  to  the  blue  jardiniere 
— feeling  sure  she  will  see  two  little 
furry  gray  ears  appearing  above  the 
earth.  Then  she  will,  at  last,  have  a 
kitten  of  her  very  own.  The  patient 
child  is  getting  worried;  two  weeks  have 
passed  since  she  planted  the  kitten  seed, 
and  not  a  purr  or  a  mew  has  she  heard 
from  the  soft  little  pussy-willow  plant. 

I  always  seek  the  good  that  is  in  peo¬ 
ple  and  leave  the  bad  to  Him  who  made 
mankind  and  knows  how  to  round  oif 
the  corners. — The  mother  of  Goethe. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Eton  jacket  shown  is  a  suitable 
model  for  a  separate  wrap,  or  as  part  of 
a  suit.  The  back  is  seamless  and  fits 
with  perfect  smoothness.  The  fronts  are 
pointed  and  extend  slightly  below  the 
waist  line.  At  the  neck  is  a  square  col- 


32  to  42  bust. 

lar  that  adds  greatly  to  the  effect,  but 
which  can  be  omitted  when  a  plain  fin¬ 
ish  is  preferred,  or  it  is  desirable  to  re¬ 
duce  either  weight  or  warmth.  The 
sleeves  are  in  coat  style,  slightly  flaring 
at  the  wrists.  To  cut  this  jacket  in  the 
medium  size  four  yards  of  material  21 
inches  wide,  3%  yards  27  inches  wide, 
1%  yard  44  inches  wide,  or  1%  yard  50 
inches  wide  will  be  required,  with  % 
yard  less  in  any  width  when  collar  is 
omitted.  The  pattern  No.  4071  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  child’s  frock  shows  wide  and  nar¬ 
row  pleats.  The  body  portion  is  made 
with  a  fitted  lining  that  is  omitted  when 
washable  fabrics  are  used.  The  front  of 
the  yoke  is  laid  in  fine  tucks,  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  free  and  form  the  full  front, 
but  the  back  portion  extends  to  the  edge 
of  the  waist  only.  Both  fronts  and  backs 
are  laid  in  box  pleats  and  the  fronts  are 
arranged  to  give  a  tapering  effect  at  the 
same  time  that  they  open  to  reveal  the 
V-shaped  soft  front.  The  sleeves  are 
puffed  at  shoulders  and  at  elbows,  but 
tucked  between,  and  all  held  by  pointed 
cuffs  at  the  wrists.  The  rounded  neck 
is  finished  with  an  oddly-shaped  bertha 
collar,  and  at  the  neck  is  a  standing  col¬ 
lar.  The  skirt  is  laid  in  box  pleats  that 
flare  as  they  approach  the  lower  edge, 
and  is  seamed  to  the  waist,  a  belt  or 
band  of  embroidery  concealing  the  seam. 
To  cut  this  dress  for  a  child  eight  years 
of  age  4 *4  yards  of  material  27  inches 


wide,  4 y8  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  three 
yards  44  inches  wide  will  be  required. 
The  pattern  No.  4068,  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
children  of  4,  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age, 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Chestnuts  on  the  Bill  of  Fare. 

The  Pennsylvania  friend  who  is  grow¬ 
ing  fine,  large  cultivated  chestnuts  and 
“finds  them  not  much  more  palatable 
than  acorns”  opens  up  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  rural  households. 
When  these  large  cultivated  chestnuts 
come  to  be  produced  in  quantities  suffi¬ 
cient  for  practical  use,  will  our  rural 
cooks  welcome  the  newcomer  to  the 
larder  and  bestir  themselves  to  send  to 
the  table  something  acceptable  to  the 
family  palate?  Every  observing  person 
knows  what  a  dead  weight  of  conserva¬ 
tism  hedges  in  nearly  every  housekeeper 
of  experience.  Most  of  us  like  to  cook 
and  to  eat  only  the  sorts  of  food  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  easier  to  keep  to  the  well-worn 
ruts.  In  one  house  it  is  always  boiled 
potatoes,  in  another  always  wheat 
bread,  yet  there  are  six  kinds  of  excel¬ 
lent  bread  and  as  many  ways  of  serving 
potatoes.  But  the  unaccustomed  takes 
more  time  and  thought,  so  Madame  trots 
on  in  her  well-worn  round  and  shelters 
herself  from  thoughts  of  the  untried  un¬ 
der  the  retort:  “Our  folks  won’t  eat 
any  of  those  newfangled  dishes.”  True, 
not  a  housekeeper  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  has  less  need  than  those  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  the  novel  and  un¬ 
tried  in  the  way  of  food  supplies.  Yet 
for  all  the  wonderful  variety  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  our  vegetables  and  fruits  many 
a  family  sits  down  to  meat  and  potatoes 
twice  a  day  with  no  zestful  variety,  no 
appetizing  surprise,  no  thought  of  bal¬ 
anced  rations.  We  are  doubtless  the 
best-fed  nation  of  the  globe,  but  why 
“only  use  chestnuts  as  a  semi-luxury?” 


4  to  10  years. 


The  weight  of  the  matter  rests  with  our 
cooks,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  balance  will  turn  on  the  conserva¬ 
tive  notions  of  those  same  “folks”  who 
sniff  at  the  “newfangled.” 

A  pocketful  of  hot  roast  chestnuts  on 


ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER. 

Imparts  that  peculiar  lightness 
and  flavor  noticed  in  the  finest 
cake,  biscuit,  rolls,  crusts,  etc., 
which  expert  pastry  cooks  declare 
is  unobtainable  by  the  use  of  any 
other  leavening  agent. 

Made  from  Pare,  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar# 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-T.  and  you  will  a  qulek  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


™  “| 900”  FAMILY 
WASHER  FREE. 


Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age.  Time, 
Labor  and  Expense  of  Washing 
Clothes  Cut  in  Two. 


No  More  Stooping,  Rubbing  or  Boil 
ing  of  Clothes. 


Every  Household  Needs  One. 


The “1900”  Ball-Bearing  Fam¬ 
ily  Washer  Sent  Free. 

Without  deposit  or  advance  payment  of  any  kind, 
freight  paid,  on  30  days'  trial.  The  1900  Ball-Bearing 
Washer  Is  unquestionably  the  greatest  labor-saving 
machine  ever  Invented  for  family  use.  Kntirely 
new  p>  inclple.  It  Is  simplicity  itself.  There  are 
no  wheels,  paddles,  rockers,  cranks  or  complicated 
machinery.  It  revolves  on  bicycle  ball-bearings, 
making  it  by  far  the  easiest  running  washer  on  the 
market.  No  strength  required,  a  child  can  operate  it 
No  more  stooping,  rubbing,  boiling  of  clothes.  Hot 
water  and  soap  all  that  Is  needed.  It  will  wash 
large  quantities  of  clothes  (no  matter  how 
solleu)  perfectlyclean  in  six  minutes.  Impos¬ 
sible  to  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric. 


^O-THER  fiOOfi 


Sparkill,  Itockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October  29, 1901. 
•‘1900'’  Washer  Company : 

1  have  given  your  washer  a  fair  trial.  It  Is  one  of 
the  best  washers  I  ever  saw.  It  washed  three  pairs 
of  my  dirty  and  greasy  overalls  and  overshirts  in  10 
minutes,  and  washed  them  clean.  My  housekeeper 
says  it  would  have  taken  her  2  hours  to  have  washed 
them  the  old  way.  It  will  then  wash  10  shirts,  with 
collars  and  culls,  in  seven  minutes.  It  will  wash  3 
washes  without  changing  the  water,  only  adding 
soapsuds  and  about  2  quarts  of  hot  water  after  the 
first  wash. 

1  have  been  a  delegate  and  attended  20  conven¬ 
tions  held  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  my 
name  Is  known  on  nearly  every  railroad  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  1  am  an  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Division  of  the  Erie  road,  ami  have  run  an 
engine  for  40  years.  KDWAHD  KENT. 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  full  par¬ 


ticulars  to 

“1900”  WASHER  CO., 

143  W.  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 


Long  Summer  Tour  only  KS250. 
Best  saloon  on  all  steamers.  Ap¬ 
ply  at  once.  Party  limited.  Rev. 
L.D.Temple.Flemington,  A8,N.J . 


Can  You 


do  a  little  pleasant  and  profitable  work 
for  us  in  your  own  town?  No  experience 
necessary.  We  will  explain  just  what 
you  have  to  do.  The  work  will  be  light, 
and  we  will  arrange  for  the  time  you 
shall  be  able  to  give  to  it.  We  can  give 
you  work  for  all  your  time  or  just  for 
your  spare  time.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Nvw  Yorv 


V ery  Low  Rates 

FOR 

COLONISTS 

TO 

California,  Montana,  Utah, 
Washington,  Oregon, 
British  Columbia,  Idaho, 

VIA 

Big  Four  Route 

One  way  second  class  colonist  tickets 
to  Helena,  Butte,  Ogden,  Spokane,  Port¬ 
land,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  and  other  points 
in  the  West'and  Northwest  will  be  on  sale 
at  very  low  rates  from  all  points  on  the 
“Big  Four,”  daily,  until  April  30,  1902. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as 
to  rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on 
Agents  “  Big  Four  Route,”  or  address 
the  undersigned. 

WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPI’K, 

Gen’l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


1902 
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a  chilly  evening  are  by  no  means  unwel¬ 
come  cheer  as  the  horses  plod  home¬ 
ward  from  town,  and  a  bagful  hot  from 
the  chestnut  man's  brazier  is  not  half 
bad  for  the  chilled  fingers  of  any  school 
girl.  Italians,  less  heavily  fed  than  we, 
no  doubt  munch  the  fat  mouthfuls  with 
more  zest.  Then,  too,  they  seem  not  to 
know  beneath  their  own  “sunny”  skies 
our  more  dainty  and  rich-flavored  pea¬ 
nuts.  Aye,  there’s  the  rub.  Every  fruit 
and  nut  imported  to  our  gardens  must 
compete  with  established  favorites,  and 
the  chance  that  the  new  will  surpass  in 
favor  is  small.  Yet  Winter  squashes  do 
not  always  keep  till  Spring;  not  every¬ 
body  likes  onions,  one  doesn’t  care  for 
canned  tomatoes  at  every  dinner,  and  we 
all  know  that  the  home  gardener  is  a 
rare  treasure  who  sees  that  we  never 
lack  parsnips,  carrots,  cabbage,  kale  and 
salsify.  Then  why  not  a  puree  of  chest¬ 
nuts  now  and  then,  if  the  trees  have 
come  into  bearing?  A  little  troublesome 
to  prepare  I  suspect,  yet  practice  and 
Yankee  ingenuity  have  overcome  most 
things  in  the  universe.  I  know  the 
chestnut  purge  used  to  be  a  very  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  our  Swiss  bill  of  fare. 
I  used  to  hear  the  crackling  sound  as 
the  nuts  were  being  shelled,  and  though 
the  kitchen  was  a  locality  never  pene¬ 
trated,  we  have  an  idea  that  the  nuts 
were  shelled,  then  blanched  and  skinned, 
and  finally  boiled  tender.  Certainly 
they  were  afterward  passed  through  a 
sieve  of  some  sort  and  served  much  as 
we  would  Hubbard  squash.  They  may 
not  have  been  very  much  superior  to 
good  Hubbard  squash — which  I  happen 
to  count  a  delicious  vegetable — but  cer¬ 
tainly  they  were  very  good,  or  perhaps 
since  as  nuts  they  had  lost  identity  I 
should  say,  it  was  very  good. 

Not  happening  to  care  much  for  pure 
sweets  the  marrons  glacges  of  the  confec¬ 
tioner’s  shop,  each  daintily  bedded  in  its 
crimped  paper  cup,  had  more  attraction 
for  eye  than  palate.  I  was  told  that  the 
grand  dames  of  Geneva,  those  aristo¬ 
cratic  dwellers  in  the  steep,  dark  streets 
that  crowd  the  cathedral,  were  last  sea¬ 
son  much  disturbed  over  the  failing 
health  of  an  aged  confectioner;  not  that 
they  valued  his  life  so  tenderly,  but  if 
he  died  from  whence  would  come  just 
the  proper  marrons  glacges  always  served 
at  their  afternoon  teas?  My  fourth  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  culinary  chestnut  on 
its  native  shores  was  as  a  sweet  course 
at  dessert.  It  then  appeared  again  as  a 
smooth  paste  formed  in  a  mound  that 
was  snowed  away  under  drifts  of 
whipped  cream.  Again  it  was  very  ac¬ 
ceptable,  and  one  of  the  best  sweet 
courses  I  remember. 

To  be  sure  our  Thanksgiving  turkey, 
eaten  at  Naples  to  the  accompaniment 
of  Russian  cranberries  seasoned  with 
cinnamon  and  followed  by  a  plum  pud¬ 
ding  that  only  the  Americans  who  or¬ 
dered  it  could  recognize  as  such,  the 
turkey  (true  Neapolitan  no  doubt,  for  I 
saw  them  driven  along  the  streets)  was 
stuffed  with  chestnuts.  But  has  not  our 
own  Mrs.  Rorer  been  telling  us,  these 
several  seasons,  that  a  chestnut  dressing 
is  the  proper  cavity-filler  for  roast  tur¬ 
key?  Maybe,  as  in  our  own  family,  you 
have  always  meant  to  try  the  innova¬ 
tion,  and  maybe  it  has  likewise  always 
seemed  too  much  bother  when  the  stress 
of  preparation  came.  But  if  the  trees 
have  come  to  bearing  age  why  not  set 
ingenuity  to  work  and  make  of  the  novel 
food  product  the  real  acquisition  which 
it  will  surely  prove  when  the  cook  be¬ 
comes  skillful?  “Why  do  we  not  make 
more  of  chestnuts  at  home?”  I  asked, 
and  a  New  York  woman  replied  that  she 
often  had  them  prepared  in  her  kitchen, 
but  that  in  the  New  York  market  these 
large  chestnuts  cost  too  much  for  ordi¬ 
nary  use.  So  here  is  another  table  luxury 
any  farmer  may  have  in  plenty  for  the 
planting.  prudence  primrose. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Old  and  New  Child  Culture. 

“Mary,  I  am  going  to  visit  Mrs.  Bright 
this  afternoon,  and  you  can  go  with  me, 
so  after  doing  your  morning  work  cut 
out  blocks  for  your  quilt  to  take  with 
you  ” 

“All  right.  Mother,  what  a  nice  time 
we  will  have,”  and  the  child  skipped 
away  to  her  work  and  to  tell  her  little 
sister  Beth  the  news.  Soon  the  bag  of 
pieces  is  brought  out,  the  paper  pattern 
carefully  pinned  on,  and  blocks  are 
cut  out  until  quite  a  pile  of  dark  and 
light  patches  are  ready  for  the  after¬ 
noon  work.  Helping  Mother  get  the 
dinner,  setting  the  table  and  wiping  the 
dishes  constituted  her  work  each  noon 
time  when  not  in  school;  although  but 
10  years  of  age,  she  was  a  great  help 
and  also  a  companion  for  her  mother. 
After  the  work  was  done  Mary  and  Beth 
were  washed  and  their  hair  neatly 
combed  and  braided  in  two  strands,  tied 
with  ribbons  at  the  ends.  Long  sleeved 
gingham  aprons  with  ruffles  of  the  same 
at  neck  and  wrists  nearly  covered  their 
blue  and  white  calico  dresses;  their 
Shaker  sunbonnets  of  pink  gingham  are 
tied  on.  Mother,  with  her  neat  dark 
gingham  dress,  black  silk  apron,  white 
linen  collar  fastened  with  cameo  pin,  and 
Shaker  sunbonnet  with  silk  bag  on  her 
arm  containing  Mary’s  quilt  pieces  and 
her  knitting  work,  soon  walk  down  the 
pleasant  country  road.  They  talk  of  the 
birds,  butterflies,  flowers,  grass  and 
trees;  many  an  object  lesson  is  taught 
on  the  way.  Mrs.  Bright  meets  them 
part  way  down  to  the  gate  with  out¬ 
stretched  hands.  “So  glad  to  see  you,  and 
Elsie  will  be  to  see  the  girls.  She  is  in 
the  garden  for  flowers.”  They  are  in¬ 
vited  into  the  *  best”  room  with  its 
bright  rag  carpet,  calico-covered  lounge, 
cane-seat  chairs,  center  table  on  which 
are  the  big  family  Bible,  album  and  a 
few  books.  Elsie  soon  makes  her  ap¬ 
pearance  with  her  hands  full  of  flowers 
which  fill  tumblers  and  bowls  with  love¬ 
liness  and  fragrance.  Then  she  brings 
her  patchwork  and  the  little  girls  com¬ 
pare  pieces,  Elsie  giving  Mary  some  of 
her  calicoes,  and  Mary  will  return  the 
favor  when  Elsie  visits  her  “when 
Mother  comes  over.”  After  the  required 
number  of  blocks  are  sewed  the  girls 
are  told  they  can  go  and  play  until  sup¬ 
per  Is  ready.  Out  under  the  big  currant 
bushes  in  Elsie’s  playhouse,  a  box  with 
shelves  holding  bright  bits  of  glass  and 
crockery  and  another  box  serves  for  a 
table.  What  fun  the  little  girls  have! 
The  bushes  are  loaded  with  ripening 
fruit,  and  there  is  spearmint  and  pepper¬ 
mint  in  the  brook  close  by;  the  rag 
dolls  and  kittens  to  hold  and  fondle; 
the  bird’s  nest  in  the  big  gooseberry 
bush  was  looked  into  to  see  the  bird 
babies  that  opened  their  mouths  so 
wide,  and  so  the  happy  playtime  passed 
until  they  were  called  to  five  o’clock 
supper  of  cream  biscuits  and  butter,  pre¬ 
serves,  honey,  dried  beef  and  fruit  cake 
(that  was  always  kept  on  hand  for  com¬ 
pany).  As  the  mothers  talked  over  the 
teacups  the  little  girls  quietly  ate  their 
supper,  as  they  had  been  taught  to  be 
“seen  and  not  heard”  at  meal  time,  and 
when  told  it  was  time  to  go  home  there 
was  no  fuss,  but  putting  on  their  bon¬ 
nets,  they  said  good-night  and  “You 
must  make  us  a  visit  soon.”  Thus  the 
pleasant  afternoon  ended. 

“I  am  going  to  call  on  Mrs.  Brown, 
and  you  must  stay  at  home  and  be  a 
good  girl.” 

“No;  I  am  going,  too.” 

“You  cannot;  I  am  only  going  for  a 
short  call  and  don’t  want  to  be  both¬ 
ered.” 

“But  I  am  going” — and  so  the  contro- 


GRAIN-0!  GRAIN-0! 

Remember  that  narno  when  you  want  a  delicious, 
appetizing,  nourishing  food  drink  to  take  the  place 
of  coffee.  Sold  by  all  grocers  and  liked  by  all  who 
have  used  it.  Graln-0  Is  made  of  pure  grain,  it  aids 
digestion  and  strengthens  the  nerves.  It  Is  not  a 
stimulant  but  a  health  builder  and  the  children  as 
well  as  the  adults  can  drink  It  with  great  benefit. 
Costs  about  H  aa  much  as  coffee.  15c.  and  25c.  per 
paokage.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Graln-O 


versy  went  on  between  mother  and  child 
until  the  child  won,  as  she  usually  did 
by  making  a  fuss.  The  mother,  in  tailor- 
made  suit,  hat  and  gloves  to  match,  with 
card-case  in  hand,  and  her  daughter  in 
white  with  laces,  tucks,  ruffles  and  rib¬ 
bons,  her  hair  in  frizzles  down  her  back, 
walked  the  short  distance  and  called  on 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  recently  moved  on 
the  farm  adjoining.  They  are  ushered 
into  a  pleasant  room  where  books,  music 
and  fine  pictures  denote  refinement  and 
culture.  Daisy  goes  about  the  room 
from  one  article  to  another,  throwing 
down  this  and  turning  over  that  until 
she  is  told  to  stop,  to  which  she  pays  no 
attention,  and  when  Ethel  Brown  comes 
in  they  both  rush  out  of  doors  and  are 
seen  no  more  until  Mrs.  White  rises  to 
go.  Search  being  made  the  children  are 
found  at  the  barn,  dresses  torn  and  soil¬ 
ed,  gloves  lost  and  hats  gone.  A  scream 
from  Daisy  is  her  response  when  she 
finds  her  mother  is  going,  and  she  has 
to  be  coaxed,  threatened  and  hired  to 
start  home. 

“Oh  dear!  I  think  I  never  will  leave 
the  house;  Daisy  always  acts  so!”  Poor  1 
mother — who  is  to  blame?  Look  back 
to  the  starting  point  and  reflect. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


What  does  a 
chimney  do  to  a 

Macbeth’s  is 
the  making  of  it. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Our  Pen  Carbon  Letter  book 
Copies  • 

Your  Letters 
"While  you  write. 


Use  any  pen  and  your  own  stationery.  If  your 

stationer  does  not  keep  it,  write  for  free  specimen  of 
work.  Beware  of  infringements.  Address  Dept. '59 

Pen-Carbon  Manifold  Co.,  145-7-9  Centre  St., New  Torn. 


How  to  Detect  Alum  Powders 

Several  correspondents  have  asked 
how  they  may  know  the  alum  baking 
powders,  as  they  wish  to  avoid  them. 

Alum  powders  closely  resemble  pure 
cream  of  tartar  powders.  A  chemica1 
analysis  is  required  to  certainly  distin¬ 
guish  them. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  however, 
that  powders  sold  below  the  price  of  a 
pure  cream  of  tartar  powder,  or  which 
are  peddled  or  sold  with  a  gift  or  by  any 
scheme,  are  alum  powders  and  unfit  to 
use.  The  great  majority  of  alum  pow¬ 
ders  are  sold  at  either  10  cents  or  25 
cents  a  pound — and  both  are  usually  of 
the  same  composition,  out  of  the  same 
barrel.  The  most  expensively  made 
alum  powders  cost  only  about  two  cents 
a  pound  to  make. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  con¬ 
sumers  to  know  which  they  are.  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  which  powders  do  not 
contain  alum  and  stick  to  them.  Such 
brands  as  the  Royal,  Dr.  Price’s  and 
Cleveland’s,  for  instance,  are  well- 
known  cream  of  tartar  powders,  pure 
and  healthful,  about  which  there  is  no 
question. 


mxwKsam\MnAwmimmm miiiubi  ■  i«miw  i»nunw> 

vLel  me  see! 
st£eBlind  man. 

“The  box  I  am 
looking  for  must 
be  heavy  (yours 
is),  must  have  few 
joints  (you  ve  got 
'em),  must  be  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction,  be 
strong  all  over  like 
the  deacon  s  one  hoss 
shay,  this  is  the  first  box  I've  seen 

that  fills  the  hill.”  Some  men  with  two  eyes 
can  be  more  easily  fooled  with  "side  issues" 
than  this  man. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.#  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Bargains  in  Buttons. 

To  any  reader  of  The  K.  N.Y.,  mentioning  this 
paper  and  enclosing  20c.  in  silver  or  stamps,  we  will 
mail  as  a  sample  six  (fit  dozen,  half  gross,  good  pearl 
buttons,  four  sizes.  Write  your  name  and  address 
plainly.  The  Lamb  Supply  Co.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


MADE  $105  THE  FIRST  MONTH 


writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
BARRICK,  of  La.,  writes:  “Am  making 
$3.00  to  $8.00  everyday  I  work.”  MRS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  “I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.50  a  day.”  Hundreds 
doing  likewise.  So  can  you. 
$5.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla¬ 
ting  jewelry,  tableware,  bicy¬ 
cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  F.normous  de¬ 
mand.  We  teach  you  CDCC 
Write— offer  free.  lllkti 


0.  GRAY  &  CO..  I'Utinc  Work*.  A  Minnil  Hide..  Cincinnati.  O. 


Z  ZARD  COLD  BLAST 


One  of  our  handy  light  givers,  ready  for  many  uses,  as 
a  hand  lantern,  side  or  wall  lamp  and  as  a  dash  lamp  for 
night  driving.  Strong  spring  holds  it  to  dash.  Comes  witli 
bright  tin  reflector,  and  bull’s-eye  lens.  It  is  safe  and 
reliable  at  all  times.  If  you  do  not  find  it  at  your  dealor’s 
write  us  for  special  price  delivered.  Catalogue  of  our 
extensive  line  of  lanterns  and  lamps  free  upon  application. 


R.  E. 

87  Laight  St., 


DIETZ 


Established 


COMPANY, 

-  New  Y orK 


Earn  a  Roman  Divan 

with  automatic  adjustment,  the  latest  and  most  popular  thing  in 
iparlor  furniture,  without  paying  out  a  cent,  by  taking  orders  for  the 
celebrated  Niagara  Extracts,  Perfumes  and  Toilet  Prepara¬ 
tions  from  your  neighbors  and  friends. 

Only  a  few  hours  spare  time  required. 

Our  goods  are  absolutely  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  cannot  be  bought  for  less 
anywhere.  We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  world  making  itsown  goods 
and  Its  own  premiums,  and  can  guarantee  absolutely  unequaled 
values.  We  send  the  premium  right,  along  with  the  goods,  and  without,  a 
cent  in  advance  from  you,  and  allow  you  30  days  in  which  to  sell  the  goods. 
f*nf*f*  To  show  what  we  mean  by  quality  we  will  send  on  request  a  sample 
■" flCC  package  of  Niagara  Talcum  powdei  with  our  new  catalogue  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  premiums  easily  earned.  W rite  today. 

5.  A.  COOK  &  COMPANY ,  12  Cook  Bidq.,  Medina ,  N.  Y. 


Rural  Free  Delivery 

_ THE _  # 


SIGNAL 
MAIL  BOX 


Bates-Hawley  Patent 


A  POSTOFFICE 
AT  YOUR.  DOOR 

THE  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX,  Bates 
Hawley  Patent,  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  BOX 
FOR  RURAL  SERVICE.  It  has  been 
especially  recommended  by  the  Post 


master  General— Is  full  government  size,  18x6Mxll‘/4,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  will  meet  all  your  requirements.  Material— Heavy  Steel  and 
Iron,  completely  Galvanized,  finished  very  attractively  in  Aluminum  and 
Red.  Yale  lock.  Automatic  Signal  flag.  Individual  celluloid  name  plate. 

Write  for  particular.  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX  CO.,  107  Benton  St.  Joliet, 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


New  York,  March  29,  1902. 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  —  @  82% 


No.  2,  hard,  New  York .  —  @  80% 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow .  —  @  65% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  48 

Barley,  feeding  .  —  @  64 

Malting  .  —  @69 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu . 2  15  @2  17% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  50  @2  10 

Red  Kidney,  choice  . 2  10  @2  12% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75  @2  05 

White  kidney,  choice  . 2  25  @2  30 

Poor  to  good  . 1  80  @2  20 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  70  @1  75 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  20  @2  25 

Lima,  California,  prime  . 3  10  @3  15 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk  .  —  @19  00 

Middlings  .  —  @20  50 

Spring  bran,  bulk  .  —  @18  50 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @29  00 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  @26  25 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  . 

Clover,  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye,  long  . 


85  @  87% 
75  @  80 
65  @  70 
52%@  57% 
62%@  67% 
75  @  80 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  three  cents 
per  quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 


BUTTER. 

NEW. 

Creamery,  extras,  per  lb . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy.. 

Half-tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Tins  etc. .  . . 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fey... 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . 

W’n  factory,  choice  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Rolls,  choice,  per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 

OLD. 

Creamery,  Summer  make,  fey 
Summer  make,  fair  to  prime. 
Summer  make,  lower  grades. 
W’n  f’ct’y,  Summer  make,  best 
Summer  make,  lower  grades. 
Packing  stock,  new  or  old . 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  White 
Leghorn,  selected,  fancy  — 
Fresh  gathered,  avge.  prime.. 
W’n,  fresh  gathered,  choice... 
Ky.,  fresh  gathered,  choice — 
W'n  and  Ky.,  fair  to  good  — 
Tenn.  and  other  South.,  prime. 
Fresh  g’th’d,  dirties,  p.  doz... 

Checks,  per  dozen  . 

Duck  eggs,  per  dozen . 

Goose  eggs,  per  dozen . 
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COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  veal,  prime,  per  lb —  —  @  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Common  to  medium,  lb .  7  @  9 

X  /I  A  4*  Vl  A 11  OA  *  * 


Pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb.  7%@  8% 

Jersey,  d’s’d,  medium,  lb .  7%@  8 

Jersey,  d’s’d,  heavy,  per  lb..  6  @  7 

Pork  tenderloins,  fresh,  lb —  —  @  19 

Frozen,  per  lb .  —  @  17 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  14 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb .  —  @  12 

Old,  per  lb .  —  @  9% 

Turkeys,  per  lb  .  —  @  14 

Ducks,  av’ge  W’n,  per  pair -  70  @  80 

Ducks,  av’ge  So.,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Geese,  av’ge  W’n,  per  pair — 1  00  @1  25 

Geese,  av’ge  So.,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Pigeons,  mixed,  per  pair .  20  @  25 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  W’n  hens,  av’ge  best.  12%@  13 

W’n,  toms,  av’ge  best .  11%@  12 

Poor  to  fair  .  8  @  10 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  fey.  24  @  27 
Phila.,  squab,  broilers,  pair..  60  @  80 

Phila.,  selected,  large  .  —  @  18 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes  .  14  @  17 

State  &  Pa.,  fancy  .  12%@  13 

State  &  Pa.,  fair  to  good —  11  @  12 
Fowls,  dry  W'n,  dry-p’k’d  best  —  @  12% 
Dry,  W’n,  scalded,  avge  best  —  @  12% 

Iced,  W’n,  av’ge  best .  —  @  12% 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  7  @  11% 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  8% 

Spring  ducklings,  per  lb .  25  @  27 

Ducks,  W’n,  av’ge  best .  —  @  14 

Poor  to  fair  .  9  @  12 

Geese,  W’n,  prime  .  9  @  10 

Poor  to  fair  .  7  @  8 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Lettuce,  good  to  fancy,  doz...  50  @  75 


Poor  to  fair,  per  case . 1  00  @2  00 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz .  —  @1  12 

No.  2,  per  box . 4  00  @5  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  fancy,  lb.  25  @  40 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  lb -  15  @  25 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 4  00  @6  00 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  00  @3  00 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Evap’rat’d,  1901,  fey,  lb  10%@  11 
Evap’ated,  1901,  poor  to  good  7  @  8% 

Evaporated,  1900,  finest,  lb...  —  @  10 
Evaporated,  1900,  common  to 

prime  .  6  @  8% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio 

and  Michigan,  quarters .  5  @  5% 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  75  @2  35 

Cores  and  skins.  1901,  100  tbs.l  50  @1  90 
Raspberries,  evp’at’d,  1901,  lb..  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb..  14  @  15 
Southern,  1901,  per  lb .  12%@  13 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  York  Imperial,  bbl — 3  50  @4  5<i 
N’th’n  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  bbl.3  50  @5  50 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

Gano,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  25 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  25 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

Baldwin,  good  to  fancy,  bbl.. 3  50  @5  00 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades. 2  75  @3  25 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  fancy,  qt. ..  30  @  35 
Fla.,  poor  to  good,  per  qt .  18  @  28 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  prime,  bag..  2  30  @2  40 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs .  2  25  @  2  50 

State,  fair  to  prime,  sack _ 2  15  @2  25 

Belgian,  per  168-lb.  bag .  1  75  @  1  85 

Scotch,  prime,  168-lb.  bag _ 1  75  @  1  90 

Irish  &  English,  168-lb.  sack.  1  75  @  1  85 

Foreign,  poor  to  fair,  bag _ 1  50  @  1  65 

Bermuda,  per  bbl .  6  00  @  7  50 

Bermuda,  No.  2,  per  bbl .  4  50  @  5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  So.  J’sy,  bbl.  3  50  @  4  75 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  extra, 

per  bunch  .  65  @  75 

Charleston,  prime,  bunch...  50  @  60 

Charleston,  short  and  small, 

per  bunch  .  30  @  40 

N.  C.,  fair  to  good .  30  @  65 

California,  doz.  bunches _  4  00  @  7  00 

Celery,  State  and  W’n,  per 

dozen  roots  .  10  @  30 

Jersey  &  L.  I.,  per  dozen 

flat  bunches  .  75  @  1  00 

Florida,  per  case . 1  50  @2  25 

Cabbage,  State,  per  ton . 12  00  @14  00 

Florida,  per  bbl.  crate . 1  00  @  1  75 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  30  @  85 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  3  00 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  red,  bag..  2  50  @  3  00 
Orange  Co.,  p’r  to  fair,  bag.  50  @  1  50 
Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl..  3  00  @  4  50 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl _  3  25  @  3  50 

State  &  W’n,  yellow,  bag...  2  50  @  3  00 
State  &  W’n,  red,  per  bag...  3  00  @3  25 


Havana,  per  crate .  -  @  2  25 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  crate . 1  00  @  1  50 

New  Orleans,  100  bunches...  2  00  @  4  00 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  00  @  3  00 

Radishes,  N.  O..  100  bunches..  2  00  @  3  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  2  00  @  2  25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  2  50  @  3  50 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  —  @  2  50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate 

or  bushel  basket .  3  00  @4  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  box..  70  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier _  2  00  @  4  00 

Key  West,  per  carrier .  3  00  @  3  50 


Catalogues  for  1902. 

Samuel  C.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs;  26 
pages,  finely  illustrated.  This  very  taste¬ 
ful  catalogue  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
criminating  assortment  of  ornamentals, 
which  are  described  and  illustrated  in  an 
interesting  manner. 

John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.— Catalogue  of  seeds,  plants  and  tools; 
136  pages.  Colored  cover  and  plates.  An 
immense  catalogue  covering  a  large  field 
in  farm  and  garden  requisites.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  forcible  style,  and  many  extreme 
statements  are  made  concerning  the  merits 
of  specialties  offered. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Mooreslown,  N.  J. — 
Catalogue  of  Pleasant  Valley  Nurseries; 
26  pages,  well  illustrated.  Devoted  to  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  plants.  The 
great  specialty  is  in  nut  trees,  of  which 
a  fine  selection  of  varieties  is  offered. 
Much  interesting  information  about  grow¬ 
ing  chestnuts  for  profit  is  given. 

Stark  Bros,  Louisiana,  Mo.— Stark's 
Fruit  Book,  80  pages;  many  illustrations 
and  brilliant  colored  plates  of  apples  and 
peaches.  This  catalogue  of  the  extensive 
Stark  Nurseries  lists  a  large  collection  of 
commercial  fruits  and  ornamentals.  Many 
specialties  are  presented  with  great  em¬ 
phasis,  among  which  the  Black  Ben  Davis 
apple  is  made  prominent.  It  resembles 
the  Gano,  but  the  Stark  people  insist  it  is 
distinct  and  much  superior  for  commercial 
planting.  Other  highly  recommended  va¬ 
rieties  are  Champion,  Chicago  and  Ingram. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Tremont  Building, 
Boston,  Mass.— Catalogue  of  Highlands 
Nursery;  50  pages,  beautifully  illustrated 
with  reproduction  of  rare  native  plants.  A 
valuable  hand  book  of  native  ornamental 


shrubs,  trees  and  plants  as  well  as  a  cata¬ 
logue.  Everyone  interested  in  plants  of 
native  growth  should  have  it.  The  Caro¬ 
lina  hemlock,  Azalea  Vaseyi  and  Xanthor- 
rhiza  apiifolia  or  yellowroot  are  especially 
desirable. 


A  Grafting  Wax.— This  wax  is  one  of 
my  father,  the  late  E.  G.  Studley,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  used  for  years,  and  I 
have  used  it  also  for  the  last  20  years. 
Some  seasons  I  have  used  as  much  as  100 
pounds  with  good  success.  The  frost  does 
not  crack  it,  nor  does  the  sun  melt  it.  I 
use  dry  beef  tallow  to  grease  my  hands  to 
prevent  the  wax  from  sticking.  One  part 
beeswax,  two  parts  beef  tallow,  four  parts 
rosin.  When  all  melted  and  thoroughly 
stirred  pour  into  a  tub  of  cold  water  to 
cool  so  as  to  work  it,  and  get  all  the  water 
out;  the  more  it  is  worked  the  better 

f.  p.  s. 


Consumption,  Bronchitis  and 
Bronchial  Asthma. 

Diseases  Which  Cause  Almost  as 
Many  Death  as  Consumption. 

From  Dr.  Robert  Hunter’s  Lectures  on 
Lung  Diseases. 

A  cold  settling  on  the  chest  or  grippe 
that  goes  down  to  the  lungs  produces 
bronchitis,  and  when  it  has  continued  for 
several  months  it  becomes  chronic  bron¬ 
chitis. 

There  is  at  first  only  trilling  cough  in 
the  morning  with  slight  chilly  feelings,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sense  of  feverishness  towards 
evening.  Walking  rapidly  or  going  up¬ 
stairs  cause  shortness  of  breath  with  a 
general  sense  of  tightness  and  oppression 
in  the  chest. 

As  the  disease  advances  the  patient  be¬ 
gins  to  raise  yellow  or  greenish-yellow 
matter;  has  hectic  fever  and  night  sweats 
and  loses  in  flesh  and  strength.  From 
this  point,  unless  arrested  by  treatment, 
it  goes  on  rapidly,  soon  exhausts  the  vi¬ 
tality  and  causes  death  with  symptoms 
closely  resembling  consumption  and  yet 
not  consumption  at  all. 

By  careful  observation  extending  through 
many  years,  I  am  confident  that  fully 
TWO-FIFTHS  of  all  the  deaths  charged 
to  consumption  are  really  deaths  by  con¬ 
sumptive  bronchitis.  On  examining  the 
sputum  and  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  in  these 
cases  we  find  neither  tubercle  nor  the 
bacilli  germs  that  are  always  present  in 
TRUE  consumption. 

This  is  a  most  important  fact,  for  bron¬ 
chitis  is  much  easier  to  cure  than  con¬ 
sumption,  every  case  being  curable  If  prop¬ 
erly  treated.  It  is  only  a  seated,  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
air  tubes,  and  at  the  worst  is  as  certainly 
curable  in  the  lungs  as  such  inflammation 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Consumptive  bronchitis  is  not  curable  by 
medicine  given  in  the  stomach,  nor  by 
those  hypodermically  injected,  for  they 
never  reach  its  seat.  It  is  only  by  the 
direct  application  of  medicines  to  the  lining 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  lungs  that 
cure  is  ever  effected.  The  disease  is  not 
in  the  stomach,  nor  in  the  blood,  but  in 
the  lining  of  the  lungs,  and  THERE  THE 
REMEDIES  MUST  BE  APPLIED. 

Nothing  but  a  direct  application  of  heal¬ 
ing  medicines,  antiseptics  and  germicides 
to  the  very  seat  of  the  disease  will  affect 
the  cure  of  this  or  any  other  lung  case, 
and  they  can  be  applied  only  by  inhaling 
them  in  a  gaseous  state.  The  lungs  con¬ 
stitute  an  air  cavity,  and  can  be  reached 
medicinally  only  by  medicated  air.  This 
treatment  was  discovered,  perfected  and 
first  successfully  applied  by  me.  It  is  the 
only  natural,  scientific  and  common-sense 
treatment  ever  applied  for  the  cure  of 
bronchial  and  consumptive  diseases.  If  it 
fails,  nothing  else  could  possibly  succeed. 
But  it  never  does  fail,  unless  mortal  in¬ 
jury  to  the  lung  structures  has  taken 
place  before  it  is  applied. 

Readers  mentioning  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  can  obtain  Dr.  Hunter’s  book. 
“The  Lungs  and  Their  Diseases,”  abso¬ 
lutely  FREE  by  addressing  Dr.  Robert 
Hunter  Association,  117  W.  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  830 
to  160.  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  meD  with 
good  references.  The  Bara]  Agency.  Durham,  N  B. 


Farm  for  Sale. — About  180  acres, 

well  watered  and  fenced,  and  timber  for  firewood. 
Good  farm  house,  barn,  wagon  house  and  other 
buildings.  Tenant  house  and  two  young  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City,  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  Summer  boarders.  Can  be  purchased 
with  small  cash  payment  and  easy  terms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  SUMMER  HOME,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WE  PAY  52 


A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


Poultry  Farmers. 

Young  man,  22.  strong  and  healthy,  fair  education, 
handy  with  tools,  wants  job  on  poultry  farm. 

W.  E.  H.,  Box  6,  Sta.  E,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WE  HA  VE  EOR  SALE 

a  large  stock  of  new  Clover  Seed ;  also  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Feeds;  Fertilizer  Materials,  etc. 

CHA8.  H  REEVE.  187  Washington  St..  New  York. 


w  IRE  Fe  NCE  M  ACHINE  I 

Write  for  our  New  Circular. 

BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO., 


Box  48 


Norwalk,  Ohio. 


This  e.\C'  llcnt  power 
i.s  largely  used  for  run¬ 
ning  churns,  separators, 
washing  machines,  etc. 
Operated  by  dogs,  goats, 
sheep  and  other  animals. 
Strong  and  easy  for  ani¬ 
mals.  Is  a  money-maker. 
Also  horse  powers. 

HARDER  Mfg.  CO. 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


§  M  Silk  Fringe  Card*,  Lore,  Ti»n*p*rpnt,  E*- 

|  -ffl  J  a  cort  A  Acquaintance  Cards,  Now  Poult*. 
■  ■  ■■  ■  New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  Ac  Woes* 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  A  Hidden  Name  , 

Cards,  Biggest  Catalogue.  Send  2c.  stamp  I 
foralL  OEDG  *M***OG  GATOS  0*00  1 


CARDS 


DIIDTIIRF  CURED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 
llUl  I  UnC  $4  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay 
ALEX.  8PKIR8,  Box  967,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


RUPTU 


SURE  CURE! 


Brooks  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
|  Obnoxious  springs  or  pads, 
i  Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
IBindg  ami  draws  the 
Ibroken  parts  together 
jas  you  would  a  broken 
jlimi).  No  salves  No  lymph- 
| ol.  Nolies  Durable. cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10,  01  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 
Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  Co., 

Box  965.  Marshall,  Mich. 


of  Plank  save  Timber  and  cash.  Best 
DarVIS  cheapest,  strongest;  4,000  in  use.  Book 
for  Btamp.  8HAWVBK  BROS.,  Bellefontaine. Ohio 

ftl ripet  fftTnTTliQQinTl  Houseln  Nevv  York-  Rst8t)- 

VlUCol  vUUllilldolUU  iiBi,ed  1838.  Butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultrv,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits’ 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 

G*0.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO,  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Cousignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St„  New  York. 

WANTED 

No.  2  and  Clover  Grades  of  Hay. 

E.  D.  HEWITT , 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

Gold-Shell  Rings. 

Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longer  than 
solid  gold  rings  of  a 
low  carat.  The  retai] 
price  would  be  from  75 
cents  to  81.  We  will 
send  one  of  these  rings 
postpaid  as  a  reward 
for  sending  one  new  subscription  at  81. 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  the  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  a  farm,  store,  lot,  house,  or  any  real 
estate  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  send  and  get  (absolutely 


RESIDENCES,  STORES,  AND  OTHER  REAL  ESTATE 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  LOCATED. 


arms 

free)  my  marvellously  successful  plan.  If  you  want  to  sell,  send  description 
and  cash  price.  If  you  want  to  buy,  tell  me  what  you  want.  Don’t  miss  this 
chance.  Write  at  once. 


W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 


1440  North  American  Building, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


AFRICAN  FRESH  FRUITS.— A  few 
plums  and  peaches  have  been  received  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  district  of  South 
Africa.  They  came  by  way  of  Liverpool, 
England,  and  were  thus  on  the  way  from 
80  to  40  days.  The  peaches  are  corky  and 
worthless,  but  the  plums  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  received  from  California. 
They  are  of  the  Kelsey  variety  and  retail 
at  25  cents  each,  not  a  high  price  consider¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  transportation.  They 
were  packed  in  flat  boxes,  each  pJum 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

GRAIN  ACTI V  IT  Y. — Wheat  has  been 
having  a  boom,  about  3,000,000  bushels  being 
taken  by  exporters  during  the  last  three 
days  of  the  week  ending  March  22.  Many 
of  these  orders  have  been  on  hand  for 
some  time,  but  the  price  has  been  prohibi¬ 
tive.  The  sharp  decline  in  prices  is  due  to 
rains,  warmer  weather  and  generally  im¬ 
proved  conditions  in  the  Winter  wheat  sec¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  slight  drops  in  corn 
and  oats.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
corn,  dealers  have  not  been  so  anxious  as 
usual  for  export  wheat  trade,  as  they 
doubtless  anticipated  that  much  more 
wheat  than  usual  would  be  fed.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  clearing  out  of  the  surplus 
wheat,  however,  before  Summer,  and  this 
movement  has  apparently  now  begun. 

DAIRY  BUTTER  does  not  sell  as  well  as 
formerly.  Creamery  costs  but  little  more, 
and  as  it  is  usually  more  uniform  and  of 
better  quality,  many  people  prefer  it  and 
are  willing  to  pay  the  difference.  This  will 
explain  in  part  at  least  why  shipments  of 
dairy  butter  so  often  have  to  be  sold  at 
prices  which  are  unsatisfactory  to  the 
makers.  There  are  in  every  neighborhood 
people  who  have  the  knack  of  making  but¬ 
ter  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  made  by  improved  methods,  but  there 
Is  a  decided  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  bulk 
of  Winter  dairy  butter.  When  a  trier  is 
put  to  the  bottom  of  a  tub  or  jar  it  shows 
a  number  of  colors  and  as  many  flavors. 
The  cream  is  kept  too  long  before  churn¬ 
ing,  and  a  lack  of  cleanliness  is  evident. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  product 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  properly- 
handled  creamery  butter. 

RETAIL  PRICES. — At  present  there  Is  an 
enormous  difference  between  the  wholesale 
price  of  potatoes  and  the  figures  they  bring 
at  retail  in  small  lots.  In  looking  over 
Harlem  green  groceries  recently  a  uni¬ 
form  price  of  eight  cents  per  quart  was 
noted.  Of  course,  this  is  heaping  meas¬ 
ure,  and  an  ordinary  bushel  will  not  make 
nearly  32  of  these  quarts.  If  it  made  o  ny 
25,  however,  this  would  be  $2  per  bushel, 
or  $6  for  a  barrel  that  wholesales  at  $2.25. 
A  retail  price  of  15  cents  per  quart  was 
noted  for  apples  that  can  be  bought  for 
$4.50  per  barrel.  People  w'ho  live  in  the 
residence  districts  are  obliged  to  pay  these 
extravagant  prices  or  make  expeditions  to 
the  larger  markets  and  carry  home  the 
stuff.  Occasionally  we  see  men  employed 
downtown  w'ho  stop  on  their  way  from 
work  and  buy  supplies  for  the  family  in 
Washington  Market,  but  the  experience  of 
attempting  to  hang  on  to  a  lot  of  bundles 
while  standing  up  in  a  crowded  elevated 
train  during  rush  hours  does  not  tend  to 
make  one  wish  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
One  evening  a  Harlemite  who  evidently 
had  struck  a  bargain  in  oranges,  having  a 
paper  bag  holding  about  25,  stood  on  the 
platform  of  an  elevated  car.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  was  too  much  for  the  bag;  the  bot¬ 
tom  dropped  out  and  away  went  the  or¬ 
anges,  most  of  them  falling  to  the  street, 
a  windfall  appreciated  by  several  children 
who  chanced  to  be  there.  w.  w.  h. 


BUSINESS  BITS 

One  of  the  most  practical  tools  made  for 
hilling  is  the  combined  hiller  and  digger, 
made  by  John  Dorsch  &  Sons,  226  Wells 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  It  hills  quickly, 
easily  and  with  economy;  it  hills  the  rows 
high  or  low,  wide  or  narrow';  destroys  ef¬ 
fectively  all  weeds;  it  cultivates  in  the 
most  thorough  manner.  It  is  easily  changed 
into  the  best  potato  digger  made.  A  dig¬ 
ger  that  digs.  The  makers,  upon  request, 
will  send  you  illustrated  catalogue  describ¬ 
ing  this  tool. 

The  works,  at  Grenloch,  N.  J.,  where  the 
iron  Age  tools  are  made,  have  grown 
steadily  since  their  beginning  in  1836,  until 
to-day  they  are  shipping  these  tools  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  sup¬ 
plying  them  for  the  export  trade.  One  of 
the  most  generally  useful  of  these  famous 
implements  is  the  No.  6  Iron  Age  combined 
double  and  single  wheel  hoe,  hill  and  drill 
seeder,  with  which  nine  or  more  different 
gardening  operations  can  be  performed. 
The  operation  of  this  tool  is  fully  described 
an<l  illustrated  w’ith  accurate  engravings 
In  the  Iron  Age  Book  for  1902.  This  book 
describes  all  the  Iron  Age  implements,  seed 
fills,  wheel  hoes,  cultivators,  plows  and 
fakes,  horse  hoes  and  cultivators,  harrows. 


riding  cultivators,  both  fixed  and  pivot 
wheel,  and  the  Improved  Robbins  potato 
planter.  It  will  be  sent  free  on  application 
to  the  Bateman  Manufacturing  Company, 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 

Three  points  in  washing  clothes:  Do  it 
easily;  do  it  well;  don’t  spoil  the  clothes. 
Clothes  are  wrorn  and  torn  more  by  the  old 
method  of  washing  than  by  actual  use.  All 
this  is  avoided  by  using  the  1900  ball-bear¬ 
ing  washing  machine.  With  it  you  can 
wash  perfectly  clean  the  most  delicate 
fabric  without  breaking  a  thread,  or  the 
heaviest  articles  with  the  least  effort.  The 
saving  in  this  respect  alone  will  more  than 
save  the  cost  of  machine  in  a  short  time. 
This  company  has  hundreds  of  testimonials 
testifying  to  the  value  of  their  machine. 
Any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  get  this 
w'asher  on  trial  by  writing  to  the  1900 
Washer  Co.,  143  W.  State  St.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

The  Chatham  is  the  fanning  mill  around 
which  such  intense  interest  centered  in  the 
farm  machinery  department  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  last  year, 
where  it  was  awarded  the  first  premium 
and  came  away  with  upwards  of  400  sales 
to  its  credit.  Its  equipment  is  such  that 
it  not  only  cleans  the  various  grains  and 
grasses,  but  with  an  almost  human  intelli¬ 
gence,  separates  the  wheat  from  oats  and 
the  various  grass  seeds  from  each  other. 
Naturally  the  manufacturers  take  a  just 
pride  in  it,  and  this  is  shared  by  a  long  and 
rapidly  growing  list  of  users  all  over  the 
country.  Write  for  their  booklet,  “How 
to  make  Dollars  out  of  Wind."  Address 

M.  Campbell  Fanning  Mill  Co.,  116  Wesson 
St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

The  Hawkeye  stump  puller,  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  by  the  Milne  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Monmouth,  111.,  is  a  de¬ 
vice  with  which  the  most  stumpy  ground 
can  be  easily  cleared.  Many  farmers  have 
pieces  of  land  which  are  yielding  nothing 
at  the  present  time  except  the  roughest 
kind  of  pasturage,  but  which  could  be  made 
very  fertile  if  properly  cleared,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  best  seasons  of  the  year  for  do¬ 
ing  the  work.  If  any  readers  of  The  R. 

N. -Y.  will  write  the  above  manufacturer 
they  will  receive  by  return  mail  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  device,  its  construction, 
cost,  in  fact,  all  that  you  want  to  know 
about  it.  Address  Milne  Manufacuring 
Company,  Monmouth,  Ill. 


That  Gold  Spoon. 

There  are  some  men  who  seem  to  be 
favorites  of  fortune.  They  are  indus¬ 
trious,  cheerful  workers,  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  energy  of  splendid  health, 
and  success  seems  fairly  to  drop  into 
their  hands.  It  is  of  such  as  these  that 

the  less  hardy 
and  less  success¬ 
ful  man  says 
enviously, 
"  That  fellow 
was  born  with  a 
gold  spoon  in 
his  mouth.” 
And  yet  on 
analysis  it  will 
be  found  that 
this  success  is 
largely  due  to 
splendid  health,  the  endowment  of  a 
healthy  mother. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  gives 
the  mother  health  to  give  her  child.  It 
cures  nervousness,  nausea  and  sleepless¬ 
ness.  It  makes  the  body  comfortable  and 
the  mind  content.  It  gives  physical 
vigor  and  muscular  elasticity  so  that  the 
baby’s  advent  is  practically  painless. 

"I  will  endeavor  to  tell  you  of  the  many 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription,”  writes  Mrs.  B.  E.  Robert¬ 
son,  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Barber  Co.,  Kans.  "In 
the  fall  of  1899  I  was  expecting  to  become  a 
mother  and  suffered  terribly  with  pains  in  the 
back  of  head  ;  in  fact  I  ached  all  over.  Suffered 
with  awful  bearing-down  pains;  I  was  threat¬ 
ened  for  weeks  with  mishap.  A  lady  friend 
told  me  to  use  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines.  She  had 
taken  them  and  felt  like  a  new  woman.  I  began 
using  the  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  and  took  four 
bottles  before  my  baby  came  and  two  after¬ 
wards.  I  suffered  almost  death  with  my  other 
two  children,  but  hardly  realized  that  I  was 
sick  when  this  baby  was  born  and  she  weighed 
twelve  and  one-qnarter  pounds.  She  is  now 
eleven  months  old  and  has  never  known  an 
hour’s  sickness;  at  present  she  weighs  thirty- 
seven  pounds.  I  owe  it  all  to  Dr.  P;“rce’« 
Favorite  Prescription.” 

"Favorite  Prescription”  makes  weak 
women  strong,  and  sick  women  well. 
Accept  no  substitute  for  the  medicine 
which  works  wonders  f*r  weak  women. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  the 
most  desirable  laxative  for  delicate 
women. 


SIIoWnk  engines 

Sold  on  Trial— by  Builder  to  User. 

ALEX.  T.  GIBSON,  5  Jefferson  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


==  NO  SPAVINS  i=H] 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 

}45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
j8  Not  painful  and  never  has 

ailed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Cblcsgo.  I 
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The  Best 
Farmer’s  Garments 

made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
S2  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  56, 

67  or  58,  in  stripes — or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key- 
b t  one  goods,  send  his  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


TUB!  MARK  KRr.ISTRKRD. 
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BUY  DIRECT  Sap™m*?t8 

Double-Strength  Colled  Spring  Wire 
and  The  Best  Fence  on  Earth  at 
Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  free. 
THE  CLEVELAND  FENCE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


mm 


The  only  nmchlno 
that  will  pay  for 
itself  without  tu  Ip. 
Always  In  order 
Lasts  a  lif-  time. 
Now  Is  t  he  timo  to 
Improve. 


It  Is  Not  Manufactured. 


A  fence  equal  to  the  Frost.  They  all  lack  the 
quality  of  Coiled  Spring  wire  and  heavy  Spring  stays 
tlrmly  united  at  crossings,  found  in  the  Frost  Fence. 
Catalogues  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO  .  Cleveland,  O. 


Page  Poultry  Fence 

weighs  10  pounds  to  the  rod.  Isn’t  that  better? 
PACE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  A  BUI  AN,  MKJII. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


J  ,,  n.jiDii,  lururaung  eiiner  deep  o 

shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soli  or  ro<  k.  Mounte< 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horsepowers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  oai 
operato  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BKOH.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BRIGH  AM’S  MALLEABLE  SHOE 

for  working  horses  on  swamp 
land.  This  one  shoe  is  adjust¬ 
able  to  suit  the>  size  and  shn  pe  of 
any  horse's  foot.  Patented  and 
manufactured  bv  L.  Brigham, 
Decwtiir  Mioh.  Send  tor  Circular. 


THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 


attaches  to  this  rooting.  It  is 
known  and  used  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country. 

FIRE,  WIND  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

and  low  in  price.  Be- 
soft  and  pliable,  it  is  easy 
and  lay.  Exposure  makes 
as  hard  as  slate.  Rend  for  Sample  and  Circular. 
THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO.,  114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


ARROW  BRAND 

Surfaced  with  gravel.  Can  be  laid  by  any  man 

pos-essmg  me 
chanical  sense 
without  the 
help  of  s'-  illed 
roofers  Needs 
no  p  a  i  n  1 1  n  g 

,  Send  for  book¬ 

let  and  free  samples  A8PHAL  T  RKA11Y 
ROOFING  CO.,  No.  80  Finest.,  New  York. 


WIRE  FENCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

Also  Coiled  spring,  plain  and  Barb  wire.  Send  for  Cat. 
j  and  prices.  W.  II.  Mason  As  Co.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 

I _ 


Every  day  during  March 
and  April  we  shall  sell 

Cheap  Tickets 
To  The 
Northwest 

Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon, 

Washington  and  N.W.  Wyoming 

(  Our  fast  train  service  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul,  Billings,  Mont.,  and  Denver, 
and  our  system  of  Reclining  Chair 
Cars  (seats  free)  and  Tourist  Sleeping 
Cars — only  $6  for  a  double  berth 
Chicago  to  Pacific  Coast — in  addition 
to  the  regular  Pullman  cars,  makes 
the  Burlington  Route  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient  way  to  the 
Northwest.  Ask  you  nearest  ticket 
agent  about  it  or  write  me  for  a  folder 
giving  particulars. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’*  Pass’r  Agent  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 

Chicago. 
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Beautiful  Souvenir  Spoon  Set. 


Without  question,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  pleasing  souvenirs  ever  issued  is  the  set  of 
Pan-American  Exposition  Souvenir  Coffee  Spoons  made  especially  for  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Ry.  by  the  Oneida  Community.  They  arc  made  of  best  material,  carefully  and  hand¬ 
somely  finished  and  fully  guaranteed.  They  are  serviceable  and  will  last  for  years.  Like  quality 
spoons  sold  at  Exposition  at  50  to  75  cents  each. 

The  set  consists  of  six  spoons.  A  different  exposition  subject  is  engraved  in  the  bowl  of  each 
spoon.  Do  not  fail  to  order  a  set.  You  will  be  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  spoons. 

In  Ordering:  Remit  by  express 
or  post-office  money  order  to 

ONEIDA  COMMUNITY, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


For  comfortable,  enjoyable  travel  between  the  cities  of  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston,  use  the  famous  through  trains  over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway.  For  any  particulars  about  travel  via  this  route,  address 

A.  J.  Smith,  g.  p.  &  -r.  a.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Complete  set  in  Satin-  {IS  -< 

OO 

lined  Box,  postpaid  to 

any  address  for  J 

L 
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HUMOROUS 


When  women  get  into  politics 
Re-forms  will  just  be  great, 

Two  dollar  notes  will  be  marked  down 
To  51.98,  —The  Capital. 

“Gobang’s  wife  is  a  deaf-mute  but  he 
says  she  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold.” 
“Perhaps  it  is  her  silence  that  is  gold¬ 
en.” — Judge. 

“Be  a  little  careful  with  that  picture,” 
warned  the  photographer.  “Why  so?” 
asked  the  assistant.  “Because  it  is  a 
member  of  the  police  department  and 
won’t  stand  too  much  exposure.” — Chi¬ 
cago  News. 

She:  “I  know  some  couples  that 
quarreled  a  good  deal  at  first  but  got 
along  pretty  well  later  on.”  He:  “Oh, 
yes!  Some  people  take  matrimony  like 
rheumatism — they  get  so  they  don’t 
complain  much.” — Puck. 

Citizen:  “Madam,  why  do  you  per¬ 
sist  in  punching  me  with  your  um¬ 
brella?”  Madam:  “I  want  to  make  you 
look  round,  so  I  can  thank  you  for  giv¬ 
ing  me  your  seat.  Now,  sir,  don’t  you 
go  off  and  say  that  women  haven’t  any 
manners.” — Credit  Ixist. 

“I  can’t  understand  about  this  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy,”  said  Mrs.  Wunder. 
"Why,  it’s  plain  as  day,”  said  Mr. 
Wunder.  “They  just  send  the  messages 
through  the  air  instead  of  over  wires.” 
“I  know  that,”  said  she,  “but  how  do 
they  fasten  the  air  to  the  poles?” — Bal¬ 
timore  American. 

“Why,  Bridget,”  said  her  mistress, 
who  wished  to  rally  her  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  her  company  upon  the  fantas¬ 
tic  ornamenting  of  a  huge  pie,  “why, 
Bridget,  did  you  do  this?”  “Indade,  it 
was  meself  that  did  it,”  replied  Bridget. 
"Isn’t  it  pretty,  mum?  I  did  it  with  yer 
false  teeth,  mum.” — Pearson’s  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Dcguid  (President  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals):  “My  dear  children,  I  love  all  ani¬ 
mals.  I  never  under  any  circumstances 
hurt  one.  I  even  have  a  family  of  pet 
toads.  I  love  them  so  that  I  catch  flies 
to  feed  them.  Small  Boy:  “Please, 
missus,  ain’t  flies  animals?” — Town  and 
Country. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AlWHOIiKSAI.F  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
ftr  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

Cflta.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
nee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
«,  W.  INQERSOLL,  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


■  CLAP  STONE  BOAT 


*W/W6/A<9  Gr-  4  &CGA4/D, 

'/9/rrroA  /**tr*s.  ***  a rents  ren%  **/c 


PAY’D  AUG.  35l“  1663 


A  REED  Spring-Tooth  CULTIVATOR  and 
Harrow  will  help  you  grow  a 

Profitable  Crop. 

It  thoroughly  pulvei  i/.es 
the  soil,  making  a  per- 
leot  seed  bed.  Easily 
and  quickly  adjusted  for 
deep  or  shallow  work. 
It  ieaves  the  surface 
smooth  and  level,  and 
helps  preserve  the 
molstu;e.  It  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  rows 
from  28  Inches  to  four 
feet  apart.  Our  BROAD-  1 
CAST  SEEDER  and  BEAN  HARVESTER  attach¬ 
ments  for  tuls  cultivator  are  lannr-sa  vers  and  money¬ 
makers.  Fully  warranted.  Sold  on  approval.  Write 
at  once  for  Catalogue  B. 

REED  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Dog:,  Sheep  or  Gc-at  Power. 

New  Model.  Strong.  Durable.  Light  run¬ 
ning.  Easily  governed.  Separator  Agents  say 
this  is  the  ideal  power  for  running  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators.  We  build  the  most  complete  and  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  Tread  Powi  rs  on  the  market. 

*  •  Send  for  (free  Catalogue.  •  •  •  ■  ' 

ST. ALBANS  FOUNDRY  AND  IMPLEMENT  C0„ 

i  t  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

13  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


THE  BATTLESHIP 

has  a  field  of  usefulness  all  its  own.  But  there  are  other  “fighting  machines  ’’  quite 
as  essential  in  the  science  of  industrial  warfare,  and  not  the  least  among  these  must 
ever  be  reckoned  the  Grain  and  Grass  Harvester.  Th§  modern  Binder  and  the  modern 
Mower,  in  their  most  perfect  form,  are  seen  in  th# 

PEERING  LIGHT  DRAFT  IDEALS 

The  Deering  Binder  has  at  least  a  dozen  (listing 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  careful,  conservat 
its  hot-rivited,  angle  steel  frame,  a  gear  and  crank-shaft  inclosed  within  steel  frame, 
single  lever  reel  adjustment,  the  “Deering-made’ ’  rollers  and  balls  in  all  important 
bearings,  self-aligning  boxes  to  crank-shaft  and  gear-shaft,  the  perfect  bundle-carrier, 
and  the  most  dependable,  durable  knotter  on  earth. 

The  Deering  Annual  for  1902  ought  to  be  read  by  the  man  who  thinks  of  buying  har¬ 
vesting  machinery  for  the  coming  season.  Apply  to  nearest  Deering  agency  for  a  copy 

ofthisbook.  DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


nguishing  characteristics  which  commend 
ative,  money-making  farmer.  These  are 


Agents 

Wanted 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NewYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco,  etc. 
Sizes  3  to  13  1-2  Feet 

The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 
Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We 

. . . . . .  also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 
all  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  ‘‘An  Ideal  Harrow ,”  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MFR.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


The  Side  Delivery 
Automatic  Windrower 
and  Clover  Buncher. 

Will  save  its  cost  many  times. 
Bunches  or  windrows  benind  the 
mower.  Fits  any  mower.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it  or  write  us. 

The  Side  Delivery  Buncher  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


The  Middleman’s 

MONEY 

Makes  the  Fence  No  Better. 


Then  why  pay  him  a  lot  of  extra  money? 
Wny  not  save  that  amount  by  buying  from 
us  direct  at  wholesale  prices?  We  do  not 
impair  the  quality  to  make  our  fence  cheap. 
In  fact,  we  depend  upon  the  quality  to  hold 
our  trade.  We  couldn’t  sell  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

as  cheaply  as  we  do  if  we  had  to  sell  it  through 
the  dealer.  When  you  buy  from  us  you  only 
pay  one  profit,  when  you  buy  from  the 
dealer  you  pay  two  profits.  Send  postal 
card  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Go.,  172  M  St.,Pecria,lll. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 


PUMPS 
WATER — 
SHELLS 


Of  All 
Trades? 


CORN— 

GRINDS 

FEED- 

CHURNS 

BUTTER- 


— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  IS  A  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 


Fairbanks 

Morse  &  Cleveland 

p  Cincinnati 

V^Ompany  Detroit 

Louisville 
Indianapolis 
St.  Louis 


Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Portland,  Ore. 


Ex- 
amine  it 
thoroughly 
and  you  will 
buy  it,  we  are  sure 
of  that.  Best  steel 
wires,  heavily  gal¬ 
vanized.  Six  styles, 
all  sizes. 


wa 


To 

the  eye 
of  a  practical 
man  it  is  the  per¬ 
fect  woven  steel  fence. 
Sold  everywhere. 
Guaranteed.  If 
your  dealer  hasn’t 
it,  write  to 


AMERICAH  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Denver. 


T wo  Horses  and  the  “Planet  Jr.” 

will  insure  your  crop  against  the  ravages  of  weeds 
and  guarantee  maximum  growth  and  perfect 
maturity.  Our  Two  How  Wheel  Culti¬ 
vator  saves  the  team,  the  man,  and  the  crop. 
With  the  attachments  it  can  be  quickly  converted 
into  a  plow,  furrower,  ridger,  bean  puller  and 
buncher.  All  made  of  the  same  high  quality 
material  that  has  made  the  -  Planet  Jr.”  line  famous.  Tills 
cultivator  has  quick  acting  pivot  wheels.  Wheels  adjust  in 
or  out  on  axle  to  fit  rows  28  to  40  inches  between.  The  full 
“Planet  Jr.”  line  embraces  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes, Horse 
Hoes, Cultivators,  Harrows,  Two-1 1 orse  Cultivators,  Sugar, 
Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators.  The  New  Catalogue  for  1902 
is  gotten  out  in  an  edition  of  several  hundred  thousand.  It 
illustrates  and  describes  all  of  our  line  in  a  terse,  lucid 
manner,  and  tells  how  and  where  the  tools  are  in  use.  It 
lias  many  new  and  interesting  photographic  views  of 
“Planet  Jr.”  tools  at  work.  We  send  it  free.  Write  for  it. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107-V,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Txdo  Gold  Medals  at  Pans  Exposition;  Highest  A  ward. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 
$2.50  each 

SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK’S 
DOUBLK- 
ACTION 

Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
IS  000  tons  of  earth  ODe  foot  in 
a  day. 

CLARK'S  SULKY 

Gang  Di8k 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Rear  Gear  to  the  Fore . 


This  Traction  Engine  should  receive  the  attention  of  all 
threshers.  Investigate  it.  Modern  in  every  part.  Has  all 
latest  devices  and  appliances.  Perfect  in  traction,  unsur¬ 
passed  in  generating  and  supplying  power.  A  full  line  of 
general  and  special  purpose  engines.  Separators  should 
interestyou.  The  New  Kunuly  is  what  you  want.  It 
threshes  it  all,  cleans  it  all,  saves  it  all.  Catalog  sent  free. 
M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


Straight  Straw,  Kye  and  Wheat  Thrasher, 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrush  Uye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  ag» in  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  ttfteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  W  beat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Com  Thrasher  with  st  cker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  1(  ss  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  G  it  ANT  -  FK  It  Ills  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Set  with  the 


NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER 

save  the  grower  expense.  Abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Pruning  Shears  also  a  Specialty. 

NA6LEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  LYONS,  N  Y. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
Corn,  separating  cream, 
Sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Award) d  (fold 
Medal  Pan  American  Kxp  . 
Buffalo,  1901  Send  tor  Cat. 
A.  MIKTZ. 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

w  T  C*  r  r\  Any  Place 
I  Nr  II  «Y  Any  One 
vdL,l/  For  Any  Purpose 

Stationarles,  Portables.  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials,  state  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


STEEL  ROOFING 


Strictly  now,  perfect,  Seinl-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  Sleet  wide.  6  feet  long. 
The  beat  Hoofing,  Hiding  or  Oiling  you  eu 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  lmtchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  ordc.  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  eithc  Hut,  'orrugated  or 
“V”  crimped.  Oellrered  free  of  *11 
charge*  at  the  following  prices 
TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 


INDIANA,  ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN,  Mil’ll  MIAN, 
OHIO,  IOWA,  WEST 
VIRGINIA, 

Per  Square,  $2.35. 


PENNSYLVANIA.  NEW 
YORK,  NEW  JERSEY, 
MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY, 
MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Square,  $2.30. 


Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 

A  square  means  100  square  feet.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  No.  67 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  mi  Iroi  St*..  Chlcafl* 


Vol.  LXI.  No.  2724. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  12,  1902. 


PER  YEAR 


FROM  CITY  TO  FARM. 

A  HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Obstacles  to  be  Overcome. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  people  employed 
in  large  cities  expressing  a  desire  to  leave  city  life  for 
the  country — the  counter  or  the  shop  for  the  farm — 
and  asking  how  the  change  can  be  successfully  made. 
The  majority  of  these  letters  come  from  people  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  years,  who  have  spent  their  best 
days  as  salesmen,  bookkeepers,  secretaries,  clerks  or 
mechanics,  and  who  are  weary  of  confinement 
and  monotonous  drudgery,  or  who  see  the  end 
of  their  usefulness  and  employment  approach¬ 
ing.  All  express  a  love  of  nature  as  seen  in  the 
green  fields,  pure  air,  spring  brooks,  leafy 
groves,  feathered  songsters,  clear  skies  and 
starry  quiet  of  God’s  primitive  empire.  They 
tire  of  the  noise  and  dust,  the  rush  and  jam,  the 
feverish  pressure  and  artificial  life;  the  tinselry 
and  shams,  the  heartless  greed  so  common  in 
city  life.  They  are  sleepless  and  restless,  lone¬ 
ly  in  the  crowd,  and  in  their  business  associa¬ 
tions  are  valued  only  for  their  ability  to  benefit 
their  employers.  In  society  (and  sometimes  in 
church)  they  are  esteemed  simply  for  their 
beauty,  brilliancy  or  cash.  No  wonder  they  want 
to  exchange  the  smoke  clouds  for  the  clear  sky, 
confusion  of  cartwheels  for  the  harmony  of 
bird  songs,  the  cackle  of  poultry  and  the  bleat¬ 
ing  of  lambs;  the  foul  odors  of  decaying  life  and 
sour  beer  for  the  aroma  of  fresh  earth  and 
clover  blossoms,  heartless  greed  and  insincerity 
for  the  honest  cordiality  and  helpfulness  of  the 
“plain  people”  of  the  farm. 

I  have  the  utmost  sympathy  with  these  peo¬ 
ple.  I  could  wish  I  were  able  to  describe  my 
feelings— I  had  almost  said  ecstacy — when, 
seven  years  ago,  I  left  the  hot  sidewalk  and  busy 
crowds  and  found  my  sore  and  weary  feet,  sock¬ 
less  and  shoeless,  immersed  in  the  warm  sandy 
loam  of  my  country  garden;  or,  seated  on  a 
moss-covered  knoll  beneath  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  primitive  oak,  I  listened  to  the 
ripple  of  the  spring  creek  near  by,  or  the  warble 
of  little  birds  around  me,  or  the  “bobwhite”  of 
the  neighboring  quail,  or  looked  into  the  eyes 
of  the  chipmunks  and  red  squirrels  that  ap¬ 
proached  me  as  if  asking  for  a  portion  of  my 
lunch — beautiful  creatures  of  God  that  never 
told  a  lie — or  into  the  vaulted  blue  that  bore  no 
tinseled  shams.  No  altar  ever  raised  me  nearer 
God;  no  anthem  ever  gave  me  purer  thought  or 
nobler  ambitions;  and  when,  through  my  hoe- 
iiandle,  I  prayed  the  Great  Giver  for  three  acres 
of  big  strawberries,  He  answered  me  promptly 
and  fully.  How  often  I  thought  of  that  true 
Son  of  Nature,  the  Man  of  Galilee,  as  he  im¬ 
printed  his  eternal  truth  on  leaf  and  vine,  field 
and  forest,  flock  and  family,  and  so  often  said 
“The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  these.” 

While,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  sympathy 
I  seek  to  be  helpful  to  those  who  seek  a  more 
natural  and  wholesome  environment,  I  face  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks.  The  difficulty  comes  from 
not  knowing  the  circumstances,  tastes  and  abilities  of 
those  whom  I  would  advise.  No  two  persons  would 
need  exactly  the  same  advice,  while  the  needs  of  all 
would  cover  the  whole  field  of  suggestion.  I  can  write 
only  in  the  most  general  way,  seeking  to  show  the 
difficulties  and  possibilities  in  adopting  the  vocation 
of  the  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  with  special  reference  to 
these  classes  asking  advice.  In  the  way  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  city  to  the  farm  I  see  one  or  more  of 
four  obstacles: 

1.  Loneliness  will  be  likely  to  become  very  oppres¬ 


sive  to  one  used  to  the  crowd  in  city  life,  though  at 
first  the  escape  would  afford  great  relief.  This  will 
be  most  sorely  felt  by  the  occupants  of  the  house.  It 
will  need  a  heroism  not  always  possessed  by  the  home 
family  to  tide  over  the  period  of  reaction  that  will 
certainly  come  when  once  the  freshness  and  novelty 
of  the  changed  conditions  have  measurably  worn  off — 
when  the  flowers  have  disappeared,  the  landscape  as¬ 
sumed  its  mantle  of  grey,  the  birds  taken  their  south¬ 
ern  flight  and  the  long,  dull  nights  and  howling  Win¬ 
ter  winds  have  come.  The  frequent  callers,  the  daily 
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visits  of  the  newsboy,  the  ring  of  the  ’phone,  the 
glare  of  theater  lights  and  the  daily  sensational  oc¬ 
currences  that  have  kept  the  pulse  bounding  will  all 
be  wanting,  and  by  and  by  that  want  will  be  keenly 
felt.  These  things  must  be  reckoned  with  at  the  out¬ 
set,  and  fortified  against,  or  they  may  prove  disas¬ 
trous.  It  must  be  understood  in  the  beginning  that 
the  whole  habit  of  life  is  to  be  changed — revolution¬ 
ized;  and  when  one  has  reached  the  meridian  of  life 
this  is  a  very  serious  matter;  serious,  not  only  to  the 
sensibilities,  but  to  mind  and  body  as  well.  Of  course, 
the  extent  of  this  change  will  be  different  in  differ¬ 


ent  cases,  but  in  all  it  must  be  carefully  considered. 

2.  Ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  success  on  a  farm, 
of  course,  would  be  fatal;  and  this  must  be  a  fact  in 
the  case  of  a  person  city-bred.  As  well  expect  a  farm¬ 
er,  country-bred,  and  knowing  nothing  of  trade,  to 
succeed  as  a  city  drygoods  merchant,  as  to  expect  the 
latter  to  succeed  as  a  farmer.  It  requires  as  much  in¬ 
telligence  to  succeed  in  farming  as  in  trade  or  the  pro¬ 
fessions — as  wide  a  range  of  study  and  as  practical  a 
business  brain.  True,  some  fools  make  a  living  on  the 
farm — I  know  several  instances;  but  it  is  a  fool’s  living. 

3.  Next  to  this,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the 
want  of  means  to  purchase  and  equip  a  farm  and 
begin  operations  on  it.  The  prices  of  land  vary 
so  largely,  owing  to  quality,  improvements  and 
location,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while  to 
write  any  figures.  As  in  all  business,  the  more 
capital  intelligently  employed  the  greater  the 
income.  Some  idea  of  the  necessary  capital  may 
be  gained  from  the  statement  that  within  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  four  or  five  miles  of  the  writer’s  market, 
a  manufacturing  city  of  30,000  population,  small 
farms  of  fair  quality  and  improvements  can  be 
purchased  at  $75  to  $125  per  acre.  The  size  of 
farm  one  would  need  depends  on  the  line  of  pro¬ 
duction  proposed  and  the  extent  of  such  produc¬ 
tion.  As  a  garden,  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
25  to  50  acres  of  good  land,  with  house  and  barn 
and  necessary  pens  and  yards,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  profitably  to  employ  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  men,  besides  a  large  amount  of  “home 
help,”  and  would  cost  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  To 
equip  it  with  three  horses,  two  cows  and  the 
necessary  implements  would  require  $700  more. 
For  necessary  expenses  until  the  place  began 
to  return  profits,  $300  more  might  be  necessary. 
Of  course,  this  is  but  an  approximate  estimate, 
and  falls,  perhaps,  midway  between  the  cost 
per  acre  of  land  far  removed  from  market,  and 
that  near  the  larger  cities. 

4.  There  is  another  fact  that  must  be  reckon¬ 
ed  with  by  those  who  would  take  up  the  vocation 
of  the  farmer;  and  that  is  the  small  returns  of 
cash.  Many  a  farmer  with  a  $5,000  farm  never 
sees  $500  a  year  in  money.  To  the  city  man,  ac¬ 
customed  to  $1,000  or  $2,000  a  year,  this  would 
be  discouraging,  though  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  farmer  will  probably  have  as  much  net  cash 
as  will  the  city  man  with  his  large  salary.  But 
this  fact  must  be  faced  at  the  start,  that  the 
vocation  of  the  farmer  is  one  of  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems,  long  hours  of  hard  toil,  self-denial,  eternal 
vigilance  and  small  profits.  Farm  life,  indeed, 
has  much  poetry  in  it,  but  it  also  has  some 
mighty  tough  prose.  But  these  obstacles  can 
be  largely  overcome  by  men  of  the  proper  met¬ 
tle  and  the  farmer’s  life  made  one  of  the  noblest 
and  happiest  on  earth.  In  my  next  paper  I  will 

_  try  to  point  the  way.  I.  a.  thayeii. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Thayer's  advice  is  sound  as  a 
rock.  He  has  made  the  change  from  town  to 
Fig.  ioo.  country,  and  knows  just  what  he  is  talking 
about.  We  have  hundreds  of  letters  from  town 
and  city  people  who  are  eager  to  make  a  home 
in  the  country.  Many  of  them  are  evidently  unfitted 
by  reason  of  habits  or  views  of  life  for  the  hard  and 
patient  toil  by  which  a  happy  farm  home  is  built.  We 
sometimes  find  them  quite  indignant  when  we  point 
out  the  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome  and  try  to 
show  them  the  shadow  that  Winter  or  crop  failure 
will  surely  bring.  Yet  it  is  not  all  shadow,  as  we 
know  from  personal  experience,  and  Mr.  Thayer’s 
next  article  will  make  this  point  clear. 

To  satisfy  some  New  England  farmers  who  call  for  In¬ 
formation  about  Soy  beans  for  fodder  we  shall  print,, 
next  week,  a  useful  article  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Lindsley. 
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SPRAYING  AND  SCALD  ON  GREENING  APPLE 

It  is  reported  by  some  cold  storage  men  that  since 
spraying  became  general  the  Greening  apple  is  more 
likely  to  scald  when  put  into  cold  storage.  Has  this  been 
your  experience? 

It  lias  been  our  opinion  for  some  time  that  even 
under  the  best  care  and  cold  storage  we  can  command 
Greenings  do  seem  to  scald  much  earlier  than  former¬ 
ly.  We  have  been  unable  to  locate  the  cause.  We 
have  never  thought  it  was  in  consequence  of  spraying. 

Philadelphia.  j.  d.  Hendrickson. 

We  cannot  see  how  spraying  will  increase  the  liabil¬ 
ity  to  scald.  The  apples  should  go  into  cold  storage 
before  they  get  heated  in  the  barrel  to  avoid  scalding. 
We  do  not  think  spraying  has  anything  to  do  with  it 
except  that  the  apples  being  cleaner  may  show  scald 
easier  or  plainer  when  scalded. 

Toronto.  the  dawson  commission  co.,  ltd. 

We  have  interviewed  several  storage  operators  and 
none  believes  the  spraying  would  tend  to  weaken  the 
Greening  for  storage.  One  said  it  seemed  the  apples 
were  rather  more  liable  the  past  few  years,  but  hardly 
attributed  it  to  spraying.  He  thought  the  apple  picked 
too  late  would  be  more  liable  to  scald.  The  fruit 
should  be  picked  early  in  full  vitality  and  is  then  not 
likely  to  scald  up  to  middle  of  February. 

New  York.  s.  h.  &  e.  h.  frost. 

I  do  not  believe  that  spraying  has  anything  to  do 
with  scald  on  apples.  We  have  had  them  in  common 
storage  and  in  cold  storage  same  season  sprayed  and 
unsprayed,  and  some  of  the  sprayed  apples  and  some 
of  the  unsprayed  scalded  in  both  places  and  some 
came  through  clean.  I  believe  that  scald  is  generally 
due  to  apples  being  heated,  or  that  the  original  heat 
has  not  gone  out  of  them.  I  think  that  if  Greening 
apples  can  be  taken  from  the  trees  direct  to  cold 
storage  and  heads  of  barrels  either  taken  out  or  venti¬ 
lated,  held  at  a  temperature  of  30  degrees,  that  they 
will  not  scald  before  March,  and  perhaps  later,  de¬ 
pending  somewhat  upon  the  apples.  Sometimes  the 
Greenings  are  more  susceptible  to  scald  than  other 
times.  What  causes  this  difference  we  have  never 
been  able  to  determine.  b.  j.  case. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  my  opinion  such  scald  cannot  in  any  way  be 
traced  to  spraying;  spraying  is  done  when  the  apple 
is  very  small,  and  the  only  effect  then  is  to  kill  the 
insect.  How  can  it  affect  the  properties  of  the  fruit 
which  is  growing  for  several  months  afterward? 
Scalding  of  Greenings  put  in  cold  storage  is,  in  my 
opinion,  attributable  to  the  soil  in  which  the  apple 
was  grown  in  some  districts,  where  they  cultivated 
under  the  trees.  Such  apples  are  not  good  keepers, 
nor  so  clear  in  their  appearance  as  apples  that  are 
grown  on  grass  land.  I  have  had  great  experience  as 
to  keeping  qualities  of  fruit,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  and  there  are  counties  in  England 
where  cultivation  of  small  fruits  is  carried  on  under¬ 
neath  the  apple  trees;  from  these  districts  apples 
have  no  keeping  qualities,  but  in  other  places  where 
the  land  is  laid  down  to  pasture  and  well  manured  by 
sheep  and  pigs  throughout  the  Winter  the  apple  is 
clearer  and  brighter,  and  has  a  much  better  keeping 
quality.  To  my  mind  the  explanation  is  that  in  one 
district  a  continual  stirring  of  the  soil  has  kept  the 
fibrous  roots  from  coming  to  the  surface  after  water 
and  sun,  and  in  some  cases  the  roots  bleed  by  such 
cultivation.  On  the  other  hand,  those  small  fibers 
have  come  to  the  surface,  and  have  been  benefited  by 
both  the  manure  on  the  surface  and  the  sun;  and  the 
best  answer  to  this  would  be  the  effect  of  scald  on 
Greenings  placed  in  cold  storage  from  the  two  dis¬ 
tricts  as  described  above.  w.  n.  white. 

New  York. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  spraying  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  keeping  qualities  of  Greening 
apples.  We  cannot  see  under  any  conditions  how  the 
liquid  could  have  any  effect  upon  the  fruit.  The  lat¬ 
ter  gets  its  nourishment  from  the  tree  long  after  the 
liquid  has  been  used.  Ever  since  we  have  been  in  the 
handling  of  apples,  more  than  30  years,  there  have 
been  years  when  the  scalding  was  more  than  others. 
There  are  some  dealers  who  will  not  hold  Greenings 
as  long  as  others.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago  Greenings 
in  March,  I  think,  came  out  in  excellent  condition, 
while  other  years  they  have  been  badly  scalded  by 
January  1.  In  my  opinion  it  is  more  than  likely  the 
scalding  is  caused  by  the  care  of  the  apples  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  trees.  I  realize  that  it  is  possible  that  either 
a  wet  or  dry  season  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  scalding,  but  the  opinion  prevails  in  this  section 
that  the  sooner  apples  are  put  into  cold  storage  after 
leaving  the  tree  the  longer  they  will  keep,  and  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition.  The  “sweating  process”  and  the  lying 
of  apples  under  trees  for  a  few  days  are  to  be  discour¬ 
aged  completely.  1  would  go  so  far  as  to  advocate 
packers  following  the  pickers  immediately.  Since 


writing  the  above  I  have  seen  several  of  our  dealers 
who  put  apples  away  in  cold  storage,  and  every  one 
disclaims  any  possible  damage  towards  scalding  from 
the  tree  being  sprayed.  Each  one  remarks  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  attention  after  picking.  Most  of  them 
seem  to  think  the  delay  in  getting  the  apples  into  the 
barrels  has  more  to  do  with  scalding  than  any  other 

thing.  A.  WARREN  PATCH. 

Boston. 

THE  “DUST-SPRAYING”  METHOD. 

In  the  great  apple  growing  districts  of  the  West  and 
Southwest,  experiments  are  being  made  with  dust  as 
compared  with  liquid  spraying.  The  dust  is  blown  upon 
the  trees  by  means  of  an  air  blast. 

The  Machine  Broke  Down. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  “dust  sprayer” 
at  our  annual  meeting  in  1900,  where  a  machine  was 
exhibited.  Our  members  were  so  impressed  with  the 
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possibilities  of  this  machine  that  five  that  I  know  of 
were  ordered,  three  of  which  were  for  the  Society’s 
experiment  stations.  The  machines  were  poorly  con¬ 
structed  in  some  parts,  and  would  not  stand  the 
strain,  and  mine  broke  down  right  in  the  midst  of 
main  spraying.  Before  it  was  repaired  it  was  too  late 
to  make  satisfactory  comparative  tests,  and  so  I  am 
unable  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  which 
can  be  supported  by  facts.  I  think  this  is  about  the 
history  of  the  other  two  machines  bought  for  the  So¬ 
ciety.  We  shall  give  them  another  trial  this  season. 
Very  fine  dry  slaked  lime  is  the  dust  used,  and  with 
it  is  combined  Paris-green,  blue  vitriol,  sulphur,  etc., 
as  desired.  With  this  machine  a  strong  blast  is  made, 
and  a  cloud  of  dust  which  permeates  everything  as 
only  dust  can.  It  is  necessary  to  work  with  the  wind, 
of  course.  I  think  the  general  impression  among 
those  who  have  seen  the  dust  spray  in  use  is  that  it 
will  have  its  place  in  orchards  where  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  get  around  with  heavy  loads  of  water,  in 
wet  seasons  when  too  wet  for  heavy  teams,  and  when 
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work  is  behind,  and  possibly  for  frequent  applications 
for  rot  on  plums,  apples,  etc.,  but  that  it  will  not  sup¬ 
plant  the  liquid  spray  for  general  use.  However,  if  it 
will  there  will  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor.  1 
do  not  think  the  small  bellows  machines  would  be  of 
any  value  in  an  orchard.  l.  r.  bryant. 

Sec.  111.  Hort.  Society. 

Cautious  Statement  from  L.  A.  Goodman. 

I  am  slow  to  say  much  about  “dust  spray”  because 
I  do  not  yet  feel  sure  that  it  is  as  efficient  as  the  liquid. 
In  fact,  it  has  not  been  tested  long  enough  to  say  ex¬ 
actly  how  valuable  it  is.  Our  entomologists  and  best 
informed  men  on  fungus  diseases  give  it  as  their,  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  “dust  spray”  is  not  as  efficient  as  the 
liquid.  But  it  is  applied  so  much  more  easily  and 
quickly  than  the  liquid  that  we  can  dust  the  orchard 
twice  or  three  times  with  the  same  expense  as  one 
application  of  the  liquid.  We  can  get  on  the  ground 
when  it  is  so  wet  that  we  could  not  haul  a  load  of 


water.  The  hand  dusters  are  easily  handled,  and  the 
work  can  be  done  after  a  rain  or  mist,  or  while  the 
dew  is  on  early  in  the  morning.  We  often  dust  from 
4  to  8  A.  M.,  and  give  the  men  a  half  day  for  the  work. 
Lime  (air-slaked,  fresh)  is  the  base  to  carry  the  in¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides.  I  am  sure  also  that  lime  is 
good  for  both  these;  it  is  a  good  insecticide,  and  it  is 
a  good  fungicide,  and  this  year  we  shall  test  it  alone 
on  a  40  or  80-acre  orchard.  1  have  used  the  dust 
process;  first,  in  a  small  way,  three  years  ago;  sec¬ 
ond,  on  40  acres  two  years  ago,  last  year  on  over  240 
acres.  This  year  we  shall  use  it  on  over  400  acres.  1 
used  one  pound  of  Paris-green  to  10  pounds  of  lime; 
shall  use  only  half  that  strength  this  year,  as  well  as 
lime  alone.  I  used  the  dry  Bordeaux  for  fungicide, 
one  pound  to  10  pounds  of  lime.  I  shall  use  this  year 
20  pounds  lime,  one  pound  Paris-green,  one  pound  Bor¬ 
deaux.  We  used  five  “hand  dusters”  and  one 
“Jumbo”  to  go  in  a  spring  wagon.  We  dusted  three 
times,  and  feel  sure  that  it  paid  us  to  do  so.  We  were 
compelled  to  use  something  besides  liquid,  because  we 
had  no  water  handy,  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so 
in  our  young  orchards.  While  I  cannot  say  that  the 
dust  is  as  valuable  as  the  liquid,  yet  I  think,  from  our 
experience,  that  we  can  prevent  the  insects  and  fun¬ 
gus  diseases  if  we  will  follow  it  up  systematically, 
especially  on  our  young  orchards,  where  these  pests 
have  not  yet  secured  a  hold.  In  an  old  orchard,  badly 
affected  with  these  troubles,  I  do  not  think  we  could 
check  their  ravages  so  quickly  or  thoroughly.  All 
this  work  I  speak  of  cautiously,  because  I  do  not  yet 
feel  sure  of  results,  but  there  is  no  field  of  experiment 
that  will  pay  so  well  to  enter  and  test  as  this  very  one 
of  “dust  spray.”  There  will  be  many  tests  made  this, 
year  in  parts  of  Missouri.  l.  a.  Goodman. 

Sec.  Mo.  Hort.  Society. 

Why  Dust  Spraying  is  Practical. 

The  manufacturers  of  “dust  sprayer”  appliances  are 
booming  that  method  of  administering  fungicides  and 
insecticides  this  season  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before.  The  idea,  I  believe,  is  good,  but  the  appliances 
for  spreading  the  dust  are  still  rather  crude,  especial¬ 
ly  such  as  are  within  the  means  of  the  multitude  of 
small  growers.  The  dust  “sprayers”  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  response  to  an  imperative  demand  from  the 
managers  of  our  very  large  orchards  for  some  plan 
that  would  enable  them  to  spray  their  entire  orchards 
at  the  proper  times  at  a  reasonable  expenditure  for 
help  and  for  machinery.  The  largest  orchards  of 
Missouri  are  located  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State, 
mostly  in  the  elevated  so-called  Ozark  region,  where 
water  is  often  very  scarce  during  the  dry  season  of 
the  year,  or  at  least  so  difficult  to  obtain  as  to  make 
it  impracticable  to  provide  supplies  of  it  in  the  or¬ 
chards  where  it  is  needed.  Besides  the  waste  of  valu¬ 
able  time  in  going  long  distances  for  supplies  of  water, 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  itself  is  no  inconsiderable 
matter,  and  the  rough  and  rolling  condition  of  the 
land  makes  it  often  well-nigh  impossible  to  haul  the 
water  and  do  the  work.  The  dust  is  light,  and  large- 
quantities  of  it  can  be  carried  through  the  orchards 
witn  ease.  I  think  orchardists  will  use  the  dust  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice,  and  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  not  so  effective  as  the  liquid,  especially  after 
diseases  or  insects  have  begun  to  work,  but  think  its 
chief  value  lies  in  being  a  preventive  (of  fungus  dis¬ 
eases).  I  should  not  like  to  advise  the  man  with  only 
a  few  trees  to  pay  out  much  money  for  a  duster  at  the 
present  time.  To  apply  the  dust  properly,  special  pre¬ 
cautions  must  be  observed,  the  principal  one  being 
that  the  trees  must  be  moist.  This  makes  it  necessary 
to  apply  the  aust  very  early  in  the  mornings  and  not 
try  to  do  the  work  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  There 
are  many  dusters  (“sprayers”)  on  the  market,  but  the 
principle  of  all  of  those  giving  satisfaction  is  pretty 
much  the  same — that  is,  some  kind  of  a  fan  to  create 
a  violent  current  of  air,  the  dust  being  fed  into  this 
current  through  an  aperture  which  can  be  regulated 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  We  conducted  experi¬ 
ments  last  season  in  the  way  of  making  comparative 
tests  of  the  efficacy  of  the  dust  and  liquid,  but  the 
terrible  drought  came  on  and  prevented  our  getting 
any  results  at  all,  there  being  neither  insects  nor  rots 
in  our  experimental  orchard.  We  shall  repeat  the  tests 
this  season.  w.  l.  iioward. 

Mo.  Exp.  Station. 

THE  GREAT  ELM. — This  tree  stands  in  the  town 
of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  is  the  largest  tree  in  the 
State,  being  40  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  very  tall 
and  beautifully  proportioned.  It  stands  on  the  inter¬ 
vale,  so  called,  near  the  Nashua  River,  in  a  pasture  all 
by  itself  where  it  has  had  a  chance  to  grow  for  per¬ 
haps  100  years.  It  formerly  stood  beside  a  public  road, 
but  is  now  about  30  rods  from  the  highway.  In  the 
picture,  Fig.  101,  you  may  see  the  writer  standing  by 
his  horse’s  head.  The  horse  weighs  1,050  and  he  is 
hitched  to  a  two-seated  carriage,  the  hind  wheel  of 
which  shows  in  part  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree.  The 
horse  and  carriage  are  close  to  the  tree.  e.  w.  l. 

Lancaster,  Mass. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Applied  Knowledge  on  Poultry  and  Pigs. 

What  is  the  philosophy  of  a  thermostat  as  used  for  a 
regulator?  Of  what  two  metals  is  it  made,  and  why? 
Which  of  the  two  has  the  greater  expansion  for  a  given 
degree  of  heat?  What  metal  has  the  greatest  expansion 
for  a  given  degree  of  heat?  Q.  m.  a. 

Danville,  N.  H. 

THE  INCUBATOR  THERMOSTAT— The  form  of 
regulator  referred  to  is  now  generally  made  of  alumi¬ 
num  and  steel.  Aluminum  has  greater  expansibility 
than  steel.  When  heat  is  applied  to  the  two  metals 
the  aluminum  expands  more  rapidly  than  the  steel, 
and  this  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  to  communicate 
motion  to  the  regulating  device  which  controls  the 
admission  of  heat  into  the  egg  chamber.  The  best 
thermostat  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  made  by 
fastening  strips  of  the  two  metals  at  the  ends  only. 
The  steel  is  very  stiff  and  rigid,  so  that  it  cannot 
bend.  The  other  metal  is  a  little  longer  than  the  steel, 
forming  a  bow  over  it,  connections  being  made 
through  the  center  where  the  space  between  the  two 
metals  is  greatest.  When  heat  is  applied,  the  alumi¬ 
num  increases  in  length  the  faster,  thus  increasing 
the  space  between  the  two  metals  where  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  made.  For  a  parallel,  take  a  common  bow 
made  with  a  string  and  a  hickory  stick.  When  you 
twist  your  string,  twist  a  nail  fast  into  the  strands  of 
the  string.  You  can  readily  understand  how  the  ther¬ 
mostat  operates,  by  giving  a  few  turns  to  the  nail  in 
the  string.  As  the  relative  length  of  the  string  and 
the  hickory  stick  is  changed,  the  space  between  the 
two  at  the  point  where  the  arrow  is  inserted  will  ex¬ 
pand  or  contract  as  the  case  may  be.  I  have  used  an 
incubator  with  this  form  of  thermostat  which  is  as 
near  to  perfection  as  a  heat  regulator  as  one  can 
wish.  It  will  not  “run  itself  for  a  whole  hatch,”  since 
changes  in  the  outside  atmosphere,  as  well  as  in  the 
animal  heat  generated  in  the  eggs,  must  be  watched 
and  guarded  against.  It  can  be  depended  on,  however, 
to  respond  with  precision  to  any  variation  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  requires  less  care  and  watching  than  an  or¬ 
dinary  parlor  coal  stove. 

IMPURE  AIR  IN  INCUBATOR.— When  I  wished  to 
start  my  incubator  this  Spring  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and 
did  not  take  time  even  to  remove  the  rubbish  that  had 
accumulated  on  top  of  it  during  the  Winter.  I  simply 
filled  the  lamp,  put  in  a  new  wick,  saw  that  nothing 
interfered  with  the  free  action  of  the  regulating  bar, 
and  applied  the  match.  When  I  went  back  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  next  day,  I  found  that  it  had  warmed  up  to 
102  degrees,  just  as  I  had  left  it  in  the  previous  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  then  turned  off  the  heat.  I  mention  this 
fact  to  show  to  what  perfection  the  modern  thermo¬ 
stat  has  been  brought.  This  same  machine  gave  me 
only  212  chicks,  however,  from  360  eggs  for  our  first 
hatch;  65  infertile  ones  were  tested  out  on  the  fifth 
day,  leaving  83  failures.  The  ventilation  is  perhaps 
as  good  as  any,  but  is  still  far  from  perfect.  The  foul 
air  removed  from  the  egg  chamber  is  actually  dis¬ 
charged  right  into  the  flue  which  supplies  the  warm 
air  to  the  egg  chamber,  thus  carrying  the  same  im¬ 
pure  air  round  and  round  through  the  machine. 

How  do  you  go  ahead  to  select  breeding  stock  from 
which  to  hatch  your  next  year’s  supply  of  chickens?  Do 
you  have  any  standard  as  to  color,  shape  or  size  in  pick¬ 
ing  out  these  breeders?  In  other  words,  what  are  you 
after  in  the  shape  of  a  hen? 

BUSINESS  FOWLS.— What  I  am  after  is  first  a  hen 
that  will  lay  a  well-shaped  white-shelled  egg,  that 
will  weigh  two  ounces.  Second  a  cockerel  that  will 
be  plump  and  fat  at  12  weeks  old,  and  weigh  two  or 
2 y2  pounds  each.  He  must  have  yellow  legs  and  skin, 
and  preferably  a  small  comb.  We  overcome  this  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  White  Leghorn  cockerels  by  tying  a 
neat  piece  of  clean  paper  over  the  head  when  packing 
them  for  shipment.  Third,  a  good-sized  carcass  to 
sell  as  fowls,  after  their  period  of  usefulness  as  egg 
producers  is  past.  It  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  bird 
that  will  pass  inspection  in  the  show  room  than  to 
raise  a  mongrel,  and  our  breeding  pens  are  filled  with 
the  very  best  specimens  available  that  will  score  high 
as  show  birds,  size  being  one  of  the  first  requisites. 
A  White  Legnorn  that  will  not  weigh  four  pounds  is 
considered  “no  good”  for  a  breeder.  Large  capacity 
of  crop  and  abdomen  is  essential.  We  scoured  the 
whole  farm  for  our  best  pen  of  18  birds,  having  the 
American  Standard  of  Perfection  in  our  eye  all  the 
time,  and  no  better  layers  need  be  wanted.  They  laid 
17  eggs  yesterday  (March  28)  and  have  frequently 
laid  14,  15  and  16  a  day.  This  pen  of  fowls  by  the  way 
are  allowed  to  balance  their  own  ration,  having  corn, 
wheat  and  skim-milk  always  before  them.  They  are 
kept  confined  during  the  day  in  a  little  brooder  house 
6x8  feet,  and  compelled  to  drink  the  milk.  Towards 
night  they  are  let  out  for  a  run  on  the  bare  earth,  and 
a  drink  of  water  if  they  wish.  Our  other  breeding 
pens  have  50  hens  in  each  flock,  and  only  one  male  to 
each  flock.  I  tested  a  setting  of  360  a  few  days  since, 
that  only  showed  45  infertile  eggs.  Where  more  than 


one  male  is  kept  in  a  flock  they  should  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  from  chicks,  or  they  will  fight  so  much  that 
they  will  be  no  more  serviceable  than  a  single  male. 

SKIM-MILK  FOR  PIGS.— Bulletin  199,  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  just  issued,  deals  with  the  problem 
of  feeding  skim-milk  to  pigs,  and  is  the  result  of  five 
years  of  careful  experiment.  In  its  summary  will  be 
found  this  positive  statement:  “In  no  case  should 
the  amount  of  skim-milk  fed  be  greater  than  the  pigs 
will  quickly  and  easily  consume.”  Cornell  has  been 
educating  farmers  a  good  many  years,  has  the  great 
State  of  New  York  back  of  it,  and  is  “a  tol’able  sized 
critter”  to  tackle,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  differ  with  it 
over  that  statement.  Repeated  successes  in  raising 
pigs  by  keeping  skim-milk  and  corn  always  before 
them,  and  allowing  them  to  use  their  instinct  in  com- 


TRIMMING  A  CALIFORNIA  HEDGE.  Fig.  103 


bining  them,  so  as  to  produce  a  balanced  ration,  have 
probably  given  me  a  “David-like”  confidence  as  to  the 
outcome.  I  now  have  three  generations  of  pigs  that 
have  been  raised  on  a  man-made  balanced  ration.  The 
animals  of  the  third  generation  are  but  17  months 
younger  than  their  grandmother,  and  are  about  old 
enough  to  wean.  I  purpose  to  put  some  of  them,  as 
soon  as  weaned,  into  a  pen  where  they  will  always 
have  skim-milk  (sour)  lying  before  them  in  addition 
to  corn  and  hone  meal.  We  will  then  have  another 
chance  to  see  whether  they  will  be  injured  by  “making 
pigs  of  themselves,”  or  whether  they  are  experts  at 
mixing  feeds,  that  need  not  fear  comparison  with  the 
experts  at  Cornell.  Animal  instinct  can  often  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  account.  One  of  my  sows  was  allowed  to  farrow 
in  March,  in  a  cold  building  where  we  have  no  fire. 
The  weather  turned  very  cold  next  day,  and  her  eight 
pigs  were  likely  to  suffer  from  it.  We  attempted  to 
move  her  into  warmer  quarters,  but  she  objected 
strenuously  to  having  the  pigs  disturbed.  She  had 
been  bedded  with  planer  shavings  before  farrowing, 
as  these  are  dry  and  do  not  entangle  the  little  pigs. 
Night  was  coming  on,  so  I  placed  a  pile  of  long  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room  and  left 


TYING  PEACH  TRIMMINGS  FOR  FUEL.  Fig.  104. 

the  new  arrivals  to  the  tender  mercies  of  “mother 
instinct.”  Next  morning  I  found  them  safely  buried 
in  what  looked  like  a  huge  mouse-nest  of  Timothy 
hay.  She  had  buried  them  completely  out  of  sight 
with  the  dry  hay,  and  kept  them  safely  through  a 
cold  night.  This  sow  is  a  sample  of  precocity.  She 
was  born  the  last  of  September,  1900,  farrowed  her 
first  litter  of  pigs  June  1,  1901,  her  second  litter  No¬ 
vember  7,  1901,  and  now  her  third  litter  on  March  18, 
before  she  is  18  months  old.  Many  writers  advocate 
waiting  till  maturity  is  reached  before  breeding.  I 
do  not  dispute  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  but  I  know 
that  in  this  case  she  has  paid  her  way  while  maturing, 
and  is  now  a  valuable  animal. 

RATS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKS.— How  do  I  avoid  the 
destruction  of  young  chicks  by  rats?  Our  buildings 
are  all  single-boarded  floors,  both  henhouses  and 
brooder  houses.  We  have  plenty  of  rats  about  the 
premises,  but  never  in  the  brooder  houses  or  in  the 


henhouses.  The  locality  used  to  go  by  the  name  of 
Rat-town,  there  being  an  old  tannery  on  the  farm. 
I  attribute  our  escape  thus  far  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
plenty  of  cat  room  between  the  earth  and  the  floors. 
In  most  cases  only  the  corners  are  supported  on 
stones  eight  to  12  inches  thick.  This  gives  the  cats 
full  play,  and  also  the  wind.  By  keeping  the  floors 
well  covered  with  litter  in  Winter  this  is  no  objec¬ 
tion;  rather  the  reverse,  since  when  the  snow  flies, 
a  hare  space  is  always  swept  free  about  the  buildings. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 


TOMATO  GROWERS  AND  CANNERS. 

In  the  report  of  C.  E.  Chapman,  page  239,  I  think 
the  canners’  figures  as  to  cost  of  growing  are  as  much 
too  small  as  the  growers’  figures  are  too  large.  Strike 
a  happy  medium  and  you  come  just  about  to  my 
actual  average  figures  for  four  years  past  as  follows: 


Plowing  and  fitting .  $3.00 

Plants,  3,000  .  12.00 

Setting  .  3.00 

Fertilizer,  one-half  ton .  15.00 

Applying  fertilizer  .  1.00 

Cultivating,  three  times .  3.00 

Picking  and  marketing,  six  tons .  0.00 


Total  . $46.00 


I  grow  my  own  plants,  and  use  only  those  that  are 
good  and  transplanted;  I  have  a  greenhouse  and  grow  . 
many  thousands  for  others,  but  I  cannot  grow  them 
less  than  $4  per  1,000;  no  50  cents  per  1,000  plants  for 
me.  We  cannot  dispense  with  the  fertilizer.  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  Mr.  Chapman  would  get  a  crop  of  cow 
peas  after  tomatoes,  when  we  often  pick  till  the  vines 
are  killed  by  frost.  I  lost  about  200  bushels  by  an 
October  frost  in  1900.  I  do  not  believe  any  York  State 
man  can  make  money  growing  tomatoes  (even  if  he 
has  no  stone  piles)  at  $6  per  ton.  I  cannot  see  any 
money  even  on  my  sand  at  $7  per  ton. 

Newark,  N.  Y.  _  c.  e.  clark. 

NEW  FORMS  OF  CLOVER  WANTED. 

I  have  heard  nothing  regarding  attempts  by  station 
men  to  hybridize  various  clovers.  I  have  made  several 
efforts  to  hybridize  White  clover  and  Alsike  without 
effect.  As  to  Red  clover  and  Mammoth  they  belong 
to  the  same  genus  anyway.  Probably  the  Mammoth 
clover  was  obtained  from  the  common  Red,  but  why 
try  to  cross  these  two,  as  any  clover  field  already 
shows  most  wonderful  variations  in  Red  clover,  in 
size,  modes  of  growth,  and  many  other  respects,  just 
waiting  for  some  one  to  select  and  grow  any  one  that 
he  may  fancy?  I  think  of  one  important  chance  for 
improvement  that  has  received  little  attention.  It  is 
this:  Try  to  select  and  grow  Red  clover  in  which 
the  corolla  shall  be  shorter  so  that  honey-bees  can 
secure  the  nectar.  Only  think  of  what  has  been  done 
with  carnations,  Zinnias,  Chrysanthemums,  Fuchsias, 
Begonias,  Petunias  and  hundreds  of  other  plants,  and 
no  one  can  doubt  that  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time,  skill  and  patience  the  feat  can  be  accomplished! 
Think  of  the  honey  the  bees  would  gather,  and  think 
of  the  increased  yield  of  seed  of  Red  clover!  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  were  honey-bees  plenty  enough 
and  able  to  get  the  nectar  from  the  flowers  of  Red 
clover,  instead  of  a  yield  of  seed  from  almost  nothing 
to  three  bushels,  we  might  secure  from  three  to  eight 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Insects  in  some  instances 
destroy  the  ovules  and  seeds,  hut  in  favorable  seasons 
the  yield  of  seeds  ought  to  be  wonderfully  increased. 

I  am  not  connected  with  an  experiment  station,  but 
any  man  who  will  take  hold  of  this  subject  in  earnest 
will  win  great  honor  if  justice  is  done  him. 

Michigan  Ag’l  College.  w.  j.  beal. 

SMALL  FUEL.— On  page  207  H.  G.  Keesling  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  use  of  trimmings  and  even  hedge  clip¬ 
pings  for  fuel  in  California.  Fig.  104  shows  how  peach 
trimmings  are  tied  into  faggots  of  convenient  size  for 
burning,  and  Fig.  103  shows  how  men  and  hoys  work 
at  the  hedges.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  our 
readers  that  these  small  economies  are  practiced  in 
the  California  orchards,  where  we  have  been  led  to 
believe  operations  are  conducted  on  a  wholesale  scale. 
We  must  all  remember,  however,  that  competition  is 
now  so  fierce  that  the  small  economies  often  make  ail 
the  differences  between  profit  and  loss. 

TWO  DEVON  STEERS. — I  send  you  a  picture  (see 
Fig.  102)  of  a  pair  of  twin  steers.  When  these  steers 
were  born  they  weighed  65  pounds;  when  I  sold  them 
a  little  before  they  were  two  years  old  they  weighed 
almost  1,700  pounds  and  looked  so  nearly  alike  that 
I,  with  an  experience  of  over  50  years,  could  hardly 
tell  them  apart.  Speaking  of  steers  and  oxen  a  recent 
writer  thought  they  were  disappearing  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  farms.  I  wish  he  could  see  string  after  string 
of  ox  teams  on  the  roads,  in  the  towns  of  Lyme  and 
Old  Lyme;  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  team  of 
six  or  eight  pairs  in  one  string  sometimes,  worth  over 
$100  a  pair,  all  owned  and  driven  by  one  man.  At  a 
Grange  fair  held  in  this  town  there  were  on  exhibition 
nearly  200  pairs  of  oxen  and  steers,  nearly  all  red 
Devon  and  Devon  grade,  and  a  prettier  sight  I  never 
saw.  J.  E.  H. 

Hamburg,  Conn. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking-  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Wood  Ashes  and  Potatoes. 

F.  P.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Will  it  benefit 
the  potato  crop  at  the  time  of  planting  to 
drill  wood  ashes  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row  with  a  wheelbarrow  drill? 

Ans. — This  question  is  asked  again 
and  again.  We  have  often  explained 
that  the  lime  in  the  wood  ashes  neu¬ 
tralizes  or  sweetens  the  soil,  and  this 
gives  fungus  which  causes  the  Potato 
scab  a  chance  to  develop  rapidly.  If 
there  is  any  scab  on  the  potatoes  or  in 
the  soil  the  use  of  wood  ashes  will  mean 
a  rough,  scabby  crop.  We  never  use 
wood  ashes  on  potatoes,  but  rather  on 
fruits  or  the  garden. 

Spraying  Currants  for  Scale. 

J.  F.  D.,  Lynn,  Mass.— Will  a  20-per-cent 
mixture  of  crude  oil  and  water  injure  cur¬ 
rants  and  blackberries  if  applied  before 
the  buds  start?  Our  fruits  are  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  San  Jos6  scale,  and  while 
spraying  trees  with  the  above  strength  we 
Save  the  currants  the  same  dose,  but  notice 
that  the  oil  disappears  quite  rapidly. 

Ans. — Currants  will  stand  25  per  cent 
of  crude  petroleum  from  a  pump  mak¬ 
ing  a  thorough  emulsion,  without  harm. 
If  badly  affected  with  San  Josd  scale,  it 
is  best  to  cut  affected  plants  to  the 
ground  and  then  thoroughly  spray  stubs. 
They  will  grow  up  clear  of  the  pest  if 
spraying  is  thorough,  and  only  one  crop 
will  be  sacrificed. 

Fertilizer  for  Peach  Trees. 

H.  H.  W.,  Monson,  Mass.— I  have  100  peach 
trees.  They  have  been  set  two  years,  so 
I  suppose  they  are  four  years  old.  They 
are  in  a  sandy  loam,  hardly  good  enough 
for  corn.  They  have  had  but  little  fertilizer 
of  any  kind.  Some  of  them  are  two  inches 
through  at  the  ground  and  some  about  half 
as  large.  What  kind  of  fertilizer  and  how 
much  should  I  use  to  each  tree,  to  give 
them  a  good  start? 

Ans. — A  mixture  of  200  pounds  of 
either  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash, 
500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  rock  and 
100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  be 
about  the  right  proportions  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  manurial  elements  for  peach 
trees.  If  eight  pounds  of  this  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  soil  within  a  radius  of  six 
or  eight  feet  of  each  tree  and  well 
mixed  in  with  a  cultivator  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  do  much  good.  The  land  may  also 
need  humus  and  any  coarse  litter,  ox- 
farm  manure  will  add  this  important 
element.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Heading  the  Sutton  Apple. 

We  expect  to  plant  several  hundred  Sut¬ 
ton  Beauty  apple  trees.  What  is  the  best 
height  at  which  to  head  them? 

The  Sutton  with  us  is  inclined  to  grow 
quite  upright.  The  tree  is  rather  of  a 
short  growth ;  seldom  getting  above  six 
feet  in  the  nursery,  and  more  often 
about  five  feet.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  are  inclined  to  leave  the 
terminal  bud  and  work  the  tree  higher 
from  year  to  year  as  it  grows.  I  think 
this  is  more  a  question  of  taste  than 
anything  else;  therefore  my  suggestion 
in  this  matter  might  not  meet  the  views 
of  some  one  else.  s.  d.  willard. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

In  planting  new  orchards  I  would 
start  heads  four  feet  high;  keep  tops 
pruned  well  down  to  give  a  low-spread¬ 
ing  character  to  the  trees.  This  will 
make  spraying  more  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  insects.  We  need  different  ma¬ 
chinery  for  cultivating  low-headed 
trees;  plows  and  cultivators  that  will 
reach  under  low  branches  without 
crowding  horses  upon  them.  Wind  will 
not  have  so  damaging  effect  upon  such 
trees  or  their  fruit,  while  the  picking 
of  the  fruit  can  be  done  at  much  less 
cost  than  upon  very  high  trees.  We 
have  had  men  who  have  picked  35  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  a  day  from  low-headed 


trees,  and  the  same  could  not  pick  over 
12  barrels  from  trees  30  to  35  feet  high. 

GEO.  T.  POWELL. 

Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Cultivating  Shag  bark  Hickory. 

C.  TV.  R.,  Middletou-n,  Conn.— Would  It  be 
advisable  to  cultivate  the  wild  walnut  or 
shagbark  hickory?  Can  the  trees  be  trans¬ 
planted  easily? 

Ans. — It  would  hardly  be  advisable  to 
cultivate  hickory  trees  at  the  present 
time.  In  some  places  the  nuts  pay  quite 
well,  but  the  timber  furnished  is  the 
most  valuable  feature.  Where  there  is 
rough  or  stony  land  that  is  naturally 
growing  up  with  the  young  trees  or 
sprouts  it  might  be  well  to  let  them 
grow  and  give  them  a  little  attention 
in  the  way  of  cutting  down  other 
growth.  All  the  nut  trees  are  very  hard 
to  transplant  and  the  hickory  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  H.  e.  v.  D. 

Gluten  Meal  for  Horses. 

D.  V.,  Caldwell,  Wis. — Would  gluten  meal 
'n  connection  with  oats,  bran  and  Timothy 
hay,  make  a  good  ration  for  horses?  If  so, 
how  much  would  it  be  safe  to  feed,  and  is 
it  relished  by  them? 

Ans. — The  farm  horses  belonging  to 
the  Rhode  Island  College  and  Station 
were  fed  during  Winter  on  a  daily  ration 
which  is  as  follows:  Three  pounds  glu¬ 
ten,  three  of  cornmeal,  six  pounds  bran 
and  17%  pounds  of  hay  for  each  1,000 
pounds  of  the  horse’s  weight.  This  ra¬ 
tion  has  been  adopted  to  cheapen  the  ra¬ 
tion  and  replace  the  oats  usually  fed. 
The  high  price  of  oats  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  a  substitute.  The  substitute 
has  been  proposed  by  a  German  as  being 
equivalent  in  analysis  to  oats  and  has 
been  found  to  be  practicable.  We  have 
as  yet  found  no  untoward  results  from 
this  ration,  and  are  giving  in  addition 
a  bran  mash  each  Saturday  night. 

[Pl’Of.]  COOPER  CURTIS. 

Rhode  Island  Station. 


Soap  for  Scale.— Keene  &  Foulk,  Long 
Island  nurserymen,  send  us  the  following 
note  from  one  who  has  had  a  hard  tussle 
with  the  San  Jos6  scale:  “I  have  kept  the 
scale  in  check  with  whale-oil  soap.  I  shall 
try  a  few  trees  with  petroleum  this  Spring 
before  they  bud,  paint  them  to  end  of 
twigs.  I  shall  also  try  a  couple  of  trees 
with  pure  kerosene  next  September.  My 
place  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  scale. 
I  am  certain  that  this  is  true  of  most 
neighborhoods  in  New  York  State.  If  gas 
treatment  of  young  nursery  stock  is  abso¬ 
lutely  efficacious,  which  I  am  sure  it  is 
not,  it  might  be  worth  the  cost,  but  it 
would  have  no  material  effect  in  the  long 
run.  If  nature  does  not  fight  the  scale  for 
us,  we  must  fight  it  ourselves  as  we  do 
the  Potato  bugs.  I  hope  it  is  true  that  the 
painting  with  petroleum  during  Winter  or 
early  Spring,  and  the  spraying  with  kero¬ 
sene  in  September  will  not  injure  trees. 
If  I  could  use  those  powerful  agents  I 
w-ould  not  w-orry  much  about  the  scale. 
Whale-oil  soap  just  barely  keeps  it  in 
check,  even  with  numerous  sprayings  in 
Summer  and  two  washings  a  year  as  high 
as  a  man  can  reach  with  strong  soap.  Scale 
is  on  my  currants,  but  has  not  hurt  them 
very  much.  It  does  not  bother  my  peach 
trees  much.” 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


btuh¥eNEW  universal 


This  Rouble  Wheel 
Garden  lloe  is  the  one 
perfect  weeder  and  culti¬ 
vator.  Light,  simple.  Has 
all  necessary  attachments 
forevery  variety  of  work, 
t  Write  for  free  catalogue. 
AMES  PLOW  CO.,  54  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ail  harness,  old  or  new,  is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  use  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Rave* 
many  times  its  cost  by  improved  appearances  and  in  the  cost 
of  repairs.  Sold  everywhere  In  cans— all  sites. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


York  Imperial 

Apple  Trees 


This  is  a  favorite  wherever  grown. 
Very  valuable  for  market,  medium 
size,  greenish  yellow,  striped  with 
bright  red,  fine  appearance,  sells  at 
sight,  excellent  quality.  Trees  vigor¬ 
ous,  very  productive;  has 

FEW  OFF  YEARS. 

Our  New  Catalogue  gives  prices  on 
this  and  40  other  varieties,  Apples, 
Plums,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Quinces, 
Peach  Trees,  Grapevines,  Currants, 
Asparagus  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

Prices  right,  everything  guaranteed. 
Get  our  catalogue  and  see. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 
Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


Success 
with  Seeds 

Good  seed  brings  good 
results.  The  sowing  of 

ARLINGTON 

Tested  Seeds 

^always  results  in  the  reaping  of  a  Rich  Harvest. 
Send  for  Rawson's  Seed  Book  for  1902— descriptive  . 
k  Land  pictorial  — free. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  CO., 

12-18  Faneull  Hall  Sq., 

Host  on.  Mass. 


Dollars 


BUYS 

DELIVERKD, 

An  800  Lb. 


GOOD  SCALE, 

On  Wheels. 


PLATFORM  18X25  IN 

Cast  Steel  pivots,  carefully 
tempered.  Accurate,  durable, 
well  finished.  Other  sizes  and 


SCALES  sanw 
For  circulars,  address, 

JONES 

HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Box  S. 


WHITE 


OATS  FLEECE 


2  oushels,  83;  5  bushels,  $7 ;  “White  Star”,  10  bushels. 
$7.50.  Good  weight,  free  from  any  weed  seed.  Field 
Beans,  weevil  proof.  10  bushels  or  more  choice 
Raleigh  at.  85c.;  Carman  No.  3,80c.;  Maule’s  Thor¬ 
oughbred,  00c.  Leading  varieties,  early  and  late, 
bushel  or  car  lots.  Field  Seeds.  Canada  Peas  and 
Corn.  B.  R.  Eggs.  S.  J.  SMITH  POTATO  FARM, 
Box  B,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


For  2  Weeks  Only! 

or  until  April  20,  we  will  sell  McKINLEY 
and  JESSE  Strawberry  Plants  at  $1 
for  25.  Get  them  for  the  boy. 

ANDERSON  <*  CO., 

Dept.  B.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes — Bovee, Carman, Cobbler,  Harvest,  Hebron, 
Ohio,Rese,Queen.86  kinds.  C.W.Ford,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


"POTATOES -Choice  Aroostook  Seed.  Leading  va- 
r  rieties.  Liberal  discount  on  large  orders.  Farm 
machinery  at  low  rates.  E.  F.  Manchester.  Bristol, Ct 


$1  Bu. 


Carman  No.  3,  my  best  variety. 
Highest  possible  number  of  vigor¬ 
ous  plants  to  the  dollar’s  cost  of  6eed. 

E.  A.  HILL,  Windham,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


•500  bushels  EarlyBlack  Cow 
_  Peas  at  $1.75  per  bu.;  600  bush¬ 
els  Delaware-grown  Crimson  Clover  8eed  at  $S  per 
bu.;  500  bushels  second-growth  Seed  Potatoes  at  $1.10 
per  bushel.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


“Grown  in  CCEI)  DHTATHCQ  Washington 
Michigan.”  OLCU  I'll  I  AlUEOi  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Russet.  Choice,  Medium  late  varieties.  $1  per 
bu.,  3bbls.,$7.60.  D.  W.  RICHARDSON.  Standish.Mich 


Pf’'kT  A  TrYpC  grown  especially  for  SEED 
lAlVJCJi2Tariitle8.  SEED  OATS.  lOof 

pXr,Ut‘rl?r,.°:  Strawberry  Plants 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


Coq4  Dfttf»*AftC  EnrIy  Bovee"  Northern 

OCCU  rUIClIUCd  Beauty.  Gem  of  Aroostook, 
Green  Mountain.  Million  Dollar,  Hammond’s  Won¬ 
derful.  4-bushel  barrel.  $4;  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  $3.70  4-bushel  barrel.  A  square  deal  guar¬ 
anteed  to  all.  C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


URPEE’S 


Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 
in  the  World.  In  buying 

BURPEE’S  SEEDS  direct  by 
mail  you  get  your  money’s  worth  in  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow — and  you 
have  your  choice  of  Rare  Novelties  for  1902,  which  cannot  be  had  else¬ 
where.  Write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  our  complete  Catalogue — 
FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  purchase  seeds.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


mifcLSSMS  fertilizers 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samples. 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co. p  °-  pa. 


CORN,  WHEAT,  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES. 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  when  you  use 
this  Standard  High-Grade  Amnioniate. 

Formulas  and  other  valuable  information  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  John  Street.  Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  New  York. 
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Plums  for  Pennsylvania. 

B.  L.  H.,  Campbelltoum,  Pa.— Have  you  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Gueii,  Purple  Egg.  Gen. 
Hand  and  Prince  Yellow  Gage  plums?  I 
have  no  trouble  in  raising  plums;  all  kinds 
do  fairly  well  with  the  exception  of  Gueii 
and  Purple  Egg,  as  they  rot  badly  in  the 
face  of  all  chemical  spraying.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  graft  them  to  other  sorts,  or 
would  you  let  them  go  awhile?  Lombard 
and  Japan  sorts  give  me  no  trouble  about 
rotting.  Gen.  Hand,  Jefferson  and  Prince 
Yellow  Gage  are  not  bearing  yet.  Are  they 
of  any  value? 

Ans. — The  most  profitable  of  the  Do- 
mestica  plums  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  are  Grand  Duke,  Arch  Duke  and 
some  of  the  German  prunes,  of  which 
Feiienberg  and  York  State  seem  to  be 
the  leading  kinds.  All  these  are  dark 
blue,  which  color  seems  to  suit  the  pub¬ 
lic  better  than  any  of  the  green  or  yel¬ 
low  plums.  It  might  be  well  to  graft 
some  of  the  least  profitable  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  mentioned  by  B.  L.  H.  to  these  lat¬ 
ter  kinds.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Destroying  Moles. 

B.  J.,  Wilton,  Conn.— We  have  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  of  about  two  acres  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  reset  three  times  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  moles  running  through  the 
rows  in  the  Spring  and  eating  off  the  young 
shoots  as  fast  as  they  start  to  grow,  so 
that  scarcely  a  stalk  could  be  seen  above 
ground  until  after  the  cutting  season  was 
over.  Can  anyone  advise  us  as  to  what 
will  effectually  eradicate  the  moles  and 
prevent  their  destroying  the  crop?  We  have 
tried  sowing  on  salt  without  any  benefit 
whatever.  Is  there  any  known  remedy? 

Ans. — There  is  apparently  no  reliable 
method  of  ridding  a  garden  of  moies  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  careful  use  of  traps.  Several 
reliable  ones  are  on  the  market,  such  as 
the  Hales,  Olmstead,  Reddick  and  others. 
If  a  field  is  badly  infested  it  is  well  to 
procure  several  traps  and  give  close  at¬ 
tention  to  their  use  until  the  pests  are 
under  control.  Moles  are  supposed  to 
be  entirely  carnivorous,  eating  nothing 
but  living  insects  and  earthworms  found 
in  their  burrowing  operations,  though 
many  people  insist  they  eat  roots  and 
bulbs  as  well.  It  is  probable  that  most, 
if  not  all  the  plant  food  actually  con¬ 
sumed  in  mole  runs,  is  eaten  by  mice, 
which  find  the  extended  burrows  a  fine 
field  of  operations.  Some  success  has 
been  reported  in  poisoning  moles  by 
dropping  bits  of  fresh  and  salt  fish  poi¬ 
soned  with  strychnine  in  their  burrows, 
but  it  is  likely  more  mice  than  moles 
were  destroyed  by  this  means. 

Good  and  Bad  Qualities  of  Flat  Peas. 

C.  8.,  Middlcville,  Mich.— What  are  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  Lathyrus  sil- 
vestrls,  the  Flat  pea?  Has  It  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  or  not? 

Ans. — The  first  information  of  import¬ 
ance  concerning  the  Flat  pea  (Lathyrus 
silvestris)  was  published  in  Bulletin  91 
of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station  in 
1893.  At  this  Station  they  found  that 
the  seed  germinates  slowly,  the  young 
plant  appearing  at  the  surface  in  17  to 
28  days,  that  these  young  plants  grow 
slowly  and  require  care  to  keep  the 
weeds  down,  and  that  on  poor,  unim¬ 
proved  sandy  soil  the  first  year  the  top 
grows  six  to  eight  inches  and  the  root 
12  to  15  inches.  On  sandy  soil  that  had 
been  improved  a  somewhat  better 
growth  the  first  year  results.  The  tops 
are  not  easily  injured  by  frost,  and  the 
roots  winter  well.  In  1897,  in  again  re¬ 
porting  on  this  plant,  this  Station  states 
that  the  greatest  hindrance  to  its  use  is 
in  its  unpalatability  to  stock.  Well-fed 
animals  consume  the  fodder,  either  green 
or  dry,  with  reluctance.  The  experience 
of  the  Michigan  Station  showed  it  to  be 
a  heavy  yielder,  and  the  total  product  of 
a  measured  acre  in  the  green  state  was 
a  cutting  of  12  tons  in  June  and  again  in 
September  of  8Y2  tons,  and  a  total  of  dry 
fodder  of  4 y2  tons.  At  the  Indiana  Sta¬ 
tion  we  planted  a  plot  to  this  plant  some 
years  ago.  The  seed  germinated  very 
slowly,  and  the  plants  grew  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  so  that  the  first  .year  much  weed¬ 
ing  was  necessary  to  keep  the  ground 
clean  of  weeds.  We  never  succeeded 
after  this  jj)  gecvqring  ,a  crop  of  any  im¬ 


portance,  and  further,  our  stock  would 
practically  never  eat  it.  The  plants  here 
wintered  well,  and  were  grown  on  a  fer¬ 
tile  brown  loam.  I  think  our  experience 
has  generally  agreed  with  that  of  other 
experiment  stations,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  it  has  been  quite  general¬ 
ly  discarded  as  a  serious  agricultural 
crop.  One  would  much  better  grow  cow 
peas  or  Soy  beans.  c.  s.  plumb. 

When  to  Plow  Cow  Peas. 

C.  O.,  Webster,  Mass.—  The  various  articles 
on  cow  peas  have  been  very  interesting. 
Is  it  advisable  to  leave  cow  peas  standing 
in  the  field  through  our  New  England 
Winters,  and  plow  them  under  in  Spring? 
Will  they  lose  their  manurial  value  tnere- 
by?  The  case  is  this:  I  have  a  piece  of 
gravelly,  worn-out  grass  land  that  I  wish 
to  try  to  improve  with  cow  peas.  I  have 
no  manure  to  put  on,  and  do  not  wish  to 
buy  fertilizer  for  this  particular  piece.  My 
plan  is,  after  cutting  what  little  grass  there 
is  about  the  end  of  June,  to  plow  and  sow 
cow  peas,  leave  them  to  grow  and  remain 
on  the  field  till  Spring,  plow  them  under 
and  plant  fodder  corn.  Or  should  I  plow 
under  the  cow  peas  this  Fall,  sow  Winter 
rye  as  a  cover  crop,  cut  the  rye  green  in 
late  Spring,  plow  under  the  rye  stubble, 
and  plant  fodder  corn? 

Ans. — On  such  land,  level  so  that  it 
does  not  wash  badly,  we  have  had  best 
results  from  leaving  the  cow-pea  vines 
undisturbed  on  top  of  the  ground.  The 
rye  adds  little  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  when  plowed  under  the  next  Spring 
may  do  more  harm  than  good  unless  it 
is  packed  down  hard  with  a  roller.  If 
you  need  the  rye  as  a  soiling  crop  it 
may  pay  best  to  sow  it,  but  for  ferti¬ 
lizing  purposes  we  would  not  use  it.  We 
have  had  fair  success  at  sowing  Crim¬ 
son  clover  among  the  cow  peas  early  in 
August.  When  this  is  done  just  before 
a  rain  a  fair  proportion  of  the  seed  will 
sprout  ana  grow  and  hold  the  ground 
after  frost  kills  the  cow-pea  vines.  A 
variety  like  Early  Black  that  drops  its 
leaves  early  in  September  will  give  the 
best  chance  for  success  with  this  clover 
seeding. 

Cow  Peas.— I  have  raised  them  here  on 
top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  (2,000  feet 
elevation)  two  years  in  succession,  and 
turned  down  about  14  tons  per  acre;  fol¬ 
lowed  same  with  eight  acres  of  corn  last 
year,  and  had  700  bushels  of  ears,  which 
was  nearly  double  what  I  expected  from 
a  poor  field.  l.  h.  s. 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

Rape  and  Peanuts.— Here  is  a  question 
from  Massachusetts: 

“Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  rape  as  a  fodder, 
compared  with  other  fodder?  Can  pea¬ 
nuts  be  raised  in  Massachusetts,  or  is  the 
season  too  short?’’ 

We  have  raised  both  rape  and  peanuts 
at  Hope  Farm,  but  shall  buy  our  peanuts 
hereafter.  The  southern  peanuts  are  bet¬ 
ter,  and  cow  peas  give  us  a  far  greater 
vine  growth.  Rape  is  with  us  a  useful 
pasture  crop.  It  is  a  turnip  with  just  root 
enough  to  produce  a  big  top.'  Above 
ground  it  looks  somewhat  like  a  cabbage 
which  was  so  ambitious  to  get  “up”  in 
the  world  that  it  lost  its  head.  It  grows 
straight  up— on  rich  soil  three  or  four  feet 
high.  It  may  be  cut  or  pastured,  and 
then,  if  left  alone,  will  make  a  heavy  sec¬ 
ond  growth,  and  even  a  third.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  at  any  time  that  you  would 
sow  turnips.  It  is  good  for  nothing  as 
hay  or  silage— useful  only  for  pasture  or 
for  cutting  green.  It  is  worthless  for 
cows,  fairly  good  feeding  for  horses;  very 
good  for  hogs  and  sheep,  and  excellent  for 
poultry.  It  will  not  compare  with  clover 
in  feeding  value,  but  we  call  it  better  than 
green  rye  or  corn  fodder.  We  use  it  for 
hog  pasture,  and  consider  it  very  useful. 
It  requires  rich  soil,  and  does  not  do  well 
in  the  shade.  When  stock  are  first  turned 
into  it  care  must  be  taken,  or  they  will 
bloat.  _ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  Sth  page. 


mine  Ctnrb— Finely-rooted  California  Privet, 
ipillo  OlULlV  15 to  18  Inches  and  18  to  24  inches; 
toria  and  Cherry  Currants,  2  and  3-year;  Loudon 
1  Miller  Raspberry  Prices  right. 

WM  II  MflKG AN.  Westmont.  N.  .1 . 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn 

Fbsdonia,  N.Y.  INTRODUCER  OF 

Campbell’.  Early . The  Best  Grape. 

Joa.elrn  . The  B«8t  Gooseberry. 

Fay  . The  Best  Currant. 

Awarded  gold  »nd  liWer  medals  at  the  Pan-Amerlo.n. 
li.t  of  Grape  Vine.  »nd  Sm.ll  Fruit  Fl.nU.  Catalogue  1  ree. 


EVERY  MAN 
WOMAN  AND  CHILD 


who  suffers  from 

Rheumatism 

should  un 

SUacobsOil 

It  Conquers  Pain,  act*  Uka 
magic,  and  has  no  equal  om 
earth  as  a  pain  Idllar. 

Price,  25c  and  50a. 

•OLD  BT  ALL  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 


Don’t  Be  Late 

October  Purple  Plum  and  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Grapevines  are  going.  Send  in  your 
order  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

We  also  have  a  full  assortment  of  other 
Nursery  Stock,  Fruit,  Forest  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 


Fruit. 

Its  quality  influences 
the  selling  price. 
Profitable  fruit 
growing  insured  only 
when  enough  actual 

Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quantity  nor 
good  quality  possible 
without  Potash. 

Write  for  our  free  books 
giving  details. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93. Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


TREESSucceed  where 

UnrgeHt  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Hook  Free.  Ro8iiltof77  joars’ experience. 
STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  DansilUo,  N.  Y. 


Q|  M1ITQ- Strawberry,  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Pep- 
r  L  All  I  O  per,  Sweet  Potato,  Cauliflower,  Celery 
and  Egg  Plant.  Asparagus  Roots.  Catalogue  free. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON.  Cheswold,  Del. 


Plants  and  Trees  Lady  Garrison  Straw¬ 
berry.  18,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  Cumberland  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  at  $2  per  100;  Kansas  Blackcap,  86  per 
1,000;  Strawberry  Plants  as  low  as  $1.25  per  1,000  and 
up.  My  stock  is  tine.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


Roses,  Asparagus,  etc.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 


APPLE 

CIONS 


PROM  BEARING  TREKS. 
Rome  Beauty.  Sutton  Beauty,  On¬ 
tario,  Maiden  Blush, ITubbardston. 
J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


New  Canaan,  Conn. 

CRIMSON  WINTER 


Plum  and  Pear  Trees 


RHUBARB 

Not  six  days,  but  Six  Months  Earlier  than  any 
other  variety.  Absolutely  perpetual  if  kept  from 
severe  freezing.  The  best  new  vegetable  offered 
during  the  past  20  years.  Also  the  Grand  New  Shasta 
Daisy.  Send  for  price-list. 

LUTHER  BURBANK, 

Burbank’s  Experimental  Farms.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


COLD  MEDAL  GLADIOLI 

Groff's  Hybrid  Gladioli  received  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Thirteen  First  Awards  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

I  have  the  Latest  and  only  Complete  Collection  of 

GROFF’S  HYBRIDS 

In  the  United  States,  and  Control  over  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  .all  Stock  Grown  and  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Groff.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm.  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


I  have  a  surplus  on  Apple,  Kieffer  and 
Plum  Trees.  Until  sold,  I  will  give  very 
low  rates.  Send  list. 

C.  A.  BENKTETT, 

Robbinsville,  N.  J. 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees,  Ac.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  BOK80H,  KreduaJa,  N.  I. 


■  Dew  berries, Currants,  Grapes, 

■ - —  ■  Strawberries,  etc  I  guarantee 

every  plant  to  be  true  to  name  and  variety  and  to 
be  strong,  healthy,  well  rooted  and  fresh  dug. 
Send  for  large  New  Catalogue.  It  Is  mailed  free. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  New  York. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruoe 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado, 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


TREES 


MQPQ  inn  APFLE,  pear,  PLUM  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
“til  IUU*  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants 
for  special  price.  Address,  RELIANCE  NUT ~ 


RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Rogers  Trees  are  Safe  Trees. 


THE  TREE  BREEDERS. 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 


Cayuga  Nurseries. 


Choice  two-year  Bartletts,  s 

feet,  at  $15  per  100.  Other  bargains 

in  Peaches,  Japan  Plums 
and  Apples-.  Free  Catalogue. 

Established  1847.  H.  S.  WILEY/ Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


Dwyer’s 

Nurseries 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Landscape  Gardening 
and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading 
Specialty.  Write  now  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illu¬ 
strated  Catalogue.  We  send  it  postpaid  free  on  application. 
Ask  for  any  Information  you  are  in  need  of  on  horticulture. 

T.  J.  DWYER  <&  SON , 

Orane-e  Countv  Nurseries.  Box  1.  Cornwall.  N.Y. 


NURSERY STOCK 

Thoroughly  Fumigated,  with  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas. 

We  have  a  full  Hue  and  make  a  specialty  of  selling  direct  to  tlie  planter.  We  therefore  study  his 
wants.  We  advise  young,  thrifty  stock  and  1-year  old  trees  to  plant  is  our  hobby.  Try  some  of 
them  and  be  convinced.  Send  for  our  free  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  nursery  stock . 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  H1GHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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Using  Fertilizer  on  Corn. 

O.  W.  6.,  Chatham,  N.  J—  This  year  I  must 
raise  four  acres  of  corn  on  an  old  sod. 
Shall  I  plant  the  corn  in  rows  with  a  ma¬ 
chine,  or  in  hills  four  feet  each  way? 
Would  it  be  well  to  spread  the  fertilizer 
between  the  rows  after  the  corn  is  up,  and 
cultivate  it  in? 

Ans. — We  should  plant  the  corn  in 
hills  four  feet  apart  each  way,  leaving 
three  good  stalks  to  the  hill.  Of  course 
the  sod  must  be  thoroughly  plowed  and 
torn  up  with  harrows  before  planting. 
The  best  results  from  the  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  are  obtained  by  using  half  the 
amount  broadcast  along  the  rows  and 
well  worked  in  before  planting.  When 
the  corn  is  about  waist  high  the  rest 
of  the  fertilizer  may  be  scattered  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  worked  in  with  tne 
cultivator.  Do  not  put  it  up  close  to  the 
hill. 

The  Fertilizing  Value  of  Soot 

■7.  /?.,  Brantford,  Canada. — What  is  the 
value  of  soot  taken  from  the  flues  and 
back  of  boiler,  or  at  the  bottom  of  tall 
chimneys  where  bituminous  coal  is  used? 
What  advantage  would  it  be  scattered  in 
orchard  or  vegetable  ground,  and  how 
should  it  be  applied? 

Ans. — Soot  is  composed  of  small  un¬ 
burned  particles  of  fuel  which  float  up 
with  the  smoke  and  are  deposited  upon 
the  chimney  or  flues.  It  is  largely  car¬ 
bon  with  small  quantities  of  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  ferti¬ 
lizing  value  of  soot  is  hardly  worth  con¬ 
sidering,  yet  it  often  gives  good  results, 
especially  on  light  or  cold  soils.  It 
gives  a  good  mechanical  effect,  and 
darkens  the  color  of  the  soil,  thus  warm¬ 
ing  it  by  increasing  its  capacity  for  re¬ 
taining  heat.  On  light  soil  we  should 
expect  some  benefit  from  its  use. 

Tarred  Paper  on  Young  Trees. 

J.  G.  S.,  Bendersville,  Pa.— Would  it  be  safe 
for  me  to  wrap  young  apple  trees  (of  one 
and  two  years’  planting)  with  tar  paper, 
both  as  a  protection  against  17-year  locusts, 
and  against  rabbits? 

Ans. — No,  never  put  tarred  paper 
about  trees  of  any  kind.  This  is  my  firm 
conviction  after  losing  a  great  many 
apple  trees  and  some  other  kinds  by  do¬ 
ing  it.  During  the  Winter  there  is  little 
damage  likely  to  result,  but  the  heat  of 
Summer  seems  to  cause  the  tar  in  the 
paper  to  have  a  most  serious  effect.  The 
bark  dies  in  strips  and  patches,  and 
sometimes  all  that  is  under  the  paper. 
It  has,  with  me,  been  worse  than  the  tar 
smeared  on  the  trees.  The  cicadas  (“lo¬ 
custs”)  can  be  kept  off  the  bodies  of  the 
trees  by  wrapping  them  with  common 
paper  twisted  into  loose  rope-like  form, 
and  rags  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Either  will  stay  on  all  Summer  if  well 
put  on,  and  will  cost  less  than  tarred 
paper.  They  will  also  keep  rabbits  from 
barking  the  trees.  Rye  straw  is  also 
good,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  apple 
trees  set  a  year  or  two  will  hardly  be 
stung  by  the  cicadas.  n.  e.  v.  d. 


Insects  and  “Kinks”  in  Rope. 

My  practice  for  perhaps  50  years  to  soften 
and  make  pliable  a  manila  rope  is  to  let 
it  lie  in  cold  water  at  least  24  hours,  and 
twice  that  length  of  time  won’t  hurt  it.  The 
principle  as  I  look  at  the  matter  is  that  it 
swells  the  rope  to  its  greatest  tension,  and 
when  it  dries  it.  shrinks  and  becomes  soft 
and  pliable.  H.  e.  p. 

Connecticut. 

If  J.  D.  will  boil  his  new  rope  thoroughly, 
and  while  still  warm  and  wet  apply  with 
a  brush  a  coat  of  Carbolineum  paint, 
stretch  the  rope  and  let  it  dry,  he  will  And 
that  no  insects  will  touch  it;  it  will  remain 
soft  and  pliable  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
which  it  would  not  do  if  dipped  in  linseed 
oil  or  tar.  Moreover,  it  will  last  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as  it  otherwise  would 
do  if  unprotected.  j.  a.  d. 

Having  had  a  great  many  years'  experi¬ 
ence  with  rope,  I  feel  satisfied  there  is 
“something”  that  at  times  works  in  a  rope. 

J  have  thought  it  to  be  bacteria,  although 
1  know  nothing  about  it  in  a  scientific  way. 
J  have  upon  several  occasions  saturated 
rope  with  a  corrosive  sublimate  solution, 
but  cannot  say  that  the  rope  lasted  longer 
than  usual.  I  have  known  rope  to  be 
boiled  in  linseed  oil  without  it  lasting  any 
longer  than  usual.  The  best  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  hay  rope  from  kinking  is  to  hitch  a 
steady-pulling  horse  to  one  end.  take  one 


turn  around  a  large  oak  or  other  rough- 
barked  tree,  and  start  your  horse,  pullinyr 
rope  out  to  end.  Keep  horse  going  rap¬ 
idly;  repeat  this  several  times,  and  your 
rope  won’t  kink.  I  have  been  told  that 
bacteria  destroy  rope.  s.  r.  h. 

Hillsboro,  O. 

If  J.  D.  would  fasten  a  good  swivel  to 
one  end  and  tie  the  other  to  a  tree  or  post, 
then  hitch  a  good  team  to  the  swivel  and 
let  them  draw  hard  two  or  three  times, 
slacking  the  rope  each  time  to  allow  swivel 
to  turn,  he  will  have  no  more  trouble  with 
kinking,  I  think.  If  a  good  team  is  not  at 
hand,  a  set  of  pulleys  would  answer  to 
stretch  the  rope.  Be  sure  the  swivel  is 
oiled  and  turns  easily.  The  pulley  from 
hay-fork  outfit  is  what  we  use  for  swivel. 
The  swivel  will  turn  so  fast  when  the  rope 
is  stretched  that  one  can  hardly  see  it. 

Farmington,  Conn.  l.  c.  r. 

In  your  issue  of  March  29,  J.  D.,  of  Stan¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  says  that  his  hay-fork  rope  is 
filled  with  a  fine  white  powder  and  worth¬ 
less,  and  supposes  this  is  done  by  some  in¬ 
sect.  He  will  find  it  is  caused  by  the 
strands  of  the  rope  chafing  against  each 
other  under  heavy  pulling.  In  the  oil  field 
here,  where  much  cordage  is  used  in  dril¬ 
ling  wells,  and  pulling  casing  and  tubing, 
the  life  of  a  rope  is  very  short,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  tfiis  fine  white  dust  the  rope 
Js  condemned  for  any  purpose  requiring 
heavy  strain.  Rope  saturated  with  crude 
oil,  which  no  insect  will  touch,  cuts  out  a/> 
rapidly  as  any  other.  w.  e.  b. 

No.  Baltimore,  O. 

A  Hungry  Wood  Chopper. 

Doubtless  most  people  who  have  noticed 
the  business-like  way  in  which  the  modern 
silage  or  fodder  cutter  hashes  up  corn¬ 
stalks  have  thought  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  type  of  machine  for  doing  heavier 
work.  Why  not  make  one  strong  enough 
to  cut  wood  in  the  same  way?  This  has 
been  done,  and  one  of  these  machines,  built 
by  the  Dick  Agricultural  Co.,  Canton,  O., 
is  in  operation  at  the  plant  of  the  Horse¬ 
shoe  Forestry  Co.,  in  St.  Lawrence  County. 
N.  Y.  This  concern  has  a  large  tract  of 
forest  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  is  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  and 
maple  sugar,  in  season.  Where  timber  is 
?ut  on  a  large  scale,  there  is  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  stuff  left  that  cannot  be  used  eco¬ 
nomically.  There  is  no  demand  for  it  for 
fuel  there,  and  the  cost  of  working  it  up 
and  shipping  any  distance  is  too  great,  as 
it  cannot  be  shoveled  or  forked,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  it  in  shape  to  handle  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  addition  to  the  matter  of 
waste,  there  is  a  decided  gain  in  having 
the  woods  cleared  of  the  rubbish  usually 
left  where  trees  are  cut  here  and  there. 
This  makes  traveling  difficult,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  danger  from  forest  fires.  To 
turn  this  waste  into  material  actually 
worth  money,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  woods  clear  of  rubbish,  are  the  objects 
of  the  use  of  this  machine.  The  operation 
is  much  the  same  as  cutting  cornstalks, 
only  on  a  big  scale.  Those  who  feed  the 
machine  soon  learn  what  sticks  will  go 
through  and  what  hooks  or  crooks  need  a 
clip  with  the  ax  to  avoid  catching.  Soft 
wood  eight  inches  in  diameter  has  been 
run  through.  The  limit  for  wood  like 
maple  is  about  five  inches.  On  sticks  five 
inches  in  diameter  or  under,  it  usually 
makes  a  clean  cut;  larger  ones  are  fre¬ 
quently  split.  Of  course,  great  power  Is 
needed  to  run  such  a  giant.  The  muscle  is 
supplied  by  a  50  horse-power  engine  in  use 
on  the  place,  although  this  is  somewhat  in 
excess  of  its  real  needs.  The  product  as  it 
leaves  the  machine  is  in  such  shape  that 
it  can  be  shoveled  almost  like  coal.  It 
works  well  as  fuel  for  the  engine,  and  can 
be  loaded  on  cars  and  shipped  wherever 
desired.  There  is  a  market  for  such  nrn- 
terial  in  cities,  as  kindling,  and  the  larger 
chunks  burn  well  in  open  grates.  For  the 
latter  purpose  fragrant  woods  are  some¬ 
times  used,  and  they  are  often  treated  with 
chemicals,  causing  different  colored  flames 
when  burning _ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
B-  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Many  a  distressed  sufferer  from  Lung  or  Throat 
trouble,  who  had  lost  hope  under  the  false  Idea  that 
his  disease  was  Incurable,  has  been  restored  to  per¬ 
fect  hea.th  by  Hr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,. — Adv. 


Seed  Barley. 

OhoiCB  Recleaned  two-rowed  Seed  Barley;  75  cents 
per  bushel.  HEWITT  BKOS.,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

A  LUXURY. 

Is  is  very  pleasant  to  have  a  few  bush¬ 
els  of  Nice  Large  Yellow  Peaches,  “The 
Off  Year,”  when  the  weather  has  been 
so  cold  that  the  Peach  Crop  is  a  failure. 
These  can  be  had  only  by  setting  a  few 
of  That  Hardiest  of  all  Peaches,  The 
Arctic,  and  they  can  he  obtained  only 
from  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio.  Write 
them  for  Price  List. 


HIDDEN  SECRET  OF 

DISEASE  REVEALED. 

A  Body  of  Battle  Creek’s  Most  Famous  Physi¬ 
cians  Have  Perfected  a  System  of  Treatment 
that  is  Startling  the  World  and  Curing 
Thousands  Formerly  Pronounced  Incurable. 

TEN  DAYS’  TREATMENT  FREE. 

The  a  c  c  o  m  - 
panying  cut  is 
of  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  j. 
M.  Peebles,  the 
great  lecturer, 
author  and  phy¬ 
sician,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich., 
who  has  per¬ 
fected  a  system 
of  treatment 
that  promises  to 
banish  disease 
and  suffering. 
The  D  o  c  t  o  r 
claims  that  dis¬ 
ease  is  abnormal 
and  can  be  posi¬ 
tively  banished 
from  the  world. 
At  the  age  of  81 
he  is  as  hale, 
hearty  and  vig¬ 
orous  as  most  men  of  30,  and  he  says  that 
anyone  can  command  their  faculties  and 
health  as  he  has  done.  The  Doctor  has 
written  this  book  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
revealing  to  sufferers  the  wonderful  sys¬ 
tem  of  treatment  which  he  has  originated 
and  you  will  find  in  it  knowledge  that  will 
be  of  great  value  to  you.  It  gives  you  the 
key  to  perfect  health  and  happiness. 
Among  the  thousands  of  cases  cured  by 
this  wonderful  system  of  treatment  are 
the  paralytic,  the  blind  and  the  deaf;  algp 
those  suffering  from  Bright’s  disease,  con¬ 
sumption,  catarrh,  stomach  and  bow^l 
troubles,  nervous  debility,  rheumatism, 
heart  disease,  female  troubles,  fits,  neu¬ 
ralgia,  bladder  trouble,  dropsy,  eczemq. 
blood  disorders,  piles,  asthma,  in  fact  all 
chronic  troubles.  So  sure  is  the  Doctor 
that  his  treatment  will  cure  all  chronic 
diseases  that  he  has  instructed  the  InstL 
tute  of  which  he  is  president  to  give  every 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  is  in  poor 
health  a  ten  days'  treatment  free,  postage 
paid,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
health  is  within  their  grasp.  Write  at  once 
addressing  Dr.  Peebles  Institute  of  Health. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  drawer  E5,  stating 
your  troubles  that  they  may  prepare  a 
special  treatment  to  fit  your  exact  condi¬ 
tion.  They  will  also  send  you  their  book 
“A  Message  of  Hope”  explaining  fully  their 
grand  system  of  treatment  and  a  full 
diagnosis  of  your  case  with  their  profes¬ 
sional  advice. 


SEED  POTATOES  CHOICE 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Thoroughbred,  Queen,  Harvest, 
Carman  No.  3,  Boree,  Rose,  Enormous,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2.  and  20 others.  "New  Star”  Oats;  out- 
yielded  10  varieties.  Entirely  free  from  a  seed.  Sam¬ 
ple  free.  Field  Beans  and  Corn.  Wrlteto-day.  De¬ 
scription.  Barred  Rocks. 

SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Manchester, N.  Y. 


Raise  Cane 

and  avoid  the  terrible  effects  and  losses  | 
of  a  drouth  like  that  of  last  year. 

Fifty  pounds  of  our 

Amber  Cane  Seed 

sown  broadcast  on  an  acre  of  good  ground  l 
\will  produce  10  tons  or  more  of  succulent  I 
green  fodder.  Drilled  in  and  cultivated,  I 
it  produces  upwards  of  60  tons  of  I 
green  fodder  or  ensilage  per  acre.  Un-  [ 
equalled  as  a  catch  crop  in  drouthy  sea¬ 
sons.  May  be  pastured,  soiled  or  cured. 
All  stock  cat  it  greedily.  Catalogue  free. 

PKICK(lmgs  free)— 100!bH.,$5  :  SOlb*., 
$2.75;  25 lbs., $1. GO,  find  10  lbs  ,  75c.  | 
Vaughan’s  Seed  Store, 

84  and  8G  Randolph  Htreet,  CHICAGO, 
or  14  Barclay  St.,  NF.W  YORK. 


Strawberry  Plants. — $L75  per  thou¬ 
sand.  .Circulars  free.  PINK  HILL  FRUIT  FARM, 
Center  Brook.  Conn. 


MW  DAIil  — New  strawberry,  the  flower  of 
UUIll  iHUL  the  world;  6  berries  fllled  a  quart 
box  last  June.  List  free.  T.  C.  Kevltt,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


QtraU/HorrioC~For  earlIeBt  and  best  plant  Lady 
Oil  unUCI  I  ICO  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Suetess. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  All  plants  from  1901  beds. 

K.  W.  JENKINS,  Hover,  Del. 


/^I>APF  VI1VFS  °ckPort*and-N  Y’ 

|Tl\HrL  *  11 lEiO  GRArE Nurseries, in 
the  center  of  the  famous  Fredonia  Grape 
Belt,  produce  the  finest  grapevines  in  the 
world.  Prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  reputable 

grower.— STARK  BRO'S,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Portland,  N.  Y 


DRIVES  NVrKFEsxTmKow  PEACH 

UIIIIV  hV  FKBB  BTONB  ■  kHU  II 
Price  list  free.  W.  J.  GRAVKB,  Origtontor,  Perry,  O. 


FINE  NURSERY  ST0CK7?=:B5..l.h4 

Fruit  Land.  Free  from  disease,  true  to  name.  We 
have  a  choice  lot  of  different  varieties  of  Peach 
Trees,  Two-Year-Old  Kleffer  Pear  Trees,  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Write  for  prices.  Hover  Nurseries. 

K.  H.  ATKINSON,  Dover,  He! 


Surplus  of  Fruit  Trees, 

All  In  dormant  condition,  andean  ship  until  May  10. 
My  catalogue  will  Interest  you.  Itisfree.  Write 
to-day.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. — Improved  Pig- 
Stem  Jersey,  $2.50  per  barrel ;  $3.25  per  8-basket  bar¬ 
rel.  J.  W.  KILLKN,  Felton,  Del. 


Qwapt  Pfltiltfi  SEED— Jersey  Yellow,  Big  Stem 
OIMA/I  I  uiatu  Jersey  Yellow.Jersey  Red. Pierson,’ 
Vineland  Bush  and  other  kinds.  Send  for  Price 
List.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.J. 


Choice  Carman  No.  3  Seed  Potatoes,  81 

bu.;  seconds,  GOc.  Woodbine  Farm,  Hartstown,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

MAINE  GROWN. 


QBKD  POTATOES— Wholesale  prices  on  early  shlp- 
VJ  menu.  Best  early  and  late  varieties.  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  1MES  SEED  CO.,  Capac.  Mich. 


Bliss  Early-Red  Triumph.  Fast  becoming 
a  leading  Karly  Variety.  SPECIAL  OFFKK 
on  10  sacks,  82.75  per  barrel  sack  of  2%  bush, 
els;  single  barrel  sack,  $3. 


Cam  caln— Choice  Early  Bovee  Potatoes,  No.  1 
lUr  Odlc  size.  $1.25  per  bushel:  No.  2  size,  76c 
Address  J.  D.  MILTON,  Seneca,  Out,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Robert  Buist  Company, 

SEED  GROWERS.  PHH/A  DELPHI  A,  PA. 


Cnr  PqIq— Choice  Seed  Potatoes.  Strictly  pure; 
rUI  0  Q I C  Carman  No.  3,  $1  per  bu.:  Early  Everett 
$1.25  per  bu.  C-  L.  W.  McELWAIN,  Wllawana,  1’a. 


0.o  re  than  forty 
gears 
has  con- 
u/ncecf  we 
that  the 


are  6est 


for  the 


farmer ~ 
they  are 


lightest  in  draf  t-  easjcst  to  handle 


WRITE  TOR  BEAUTIFULLY  LLLUSTRRTED 
book  entitled  "THE  WORLD  CEHTRE  ” 

MCCORMICK  HARVESTING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Ogdens  burg,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Spinach  will  be  the  chief  reliance  for 
greens  until  the  early  beets  are  ready 
for  use.  The  soil  must  be  very  rich  for 
best  results,  and  thinning  for  use  may 
begin  when  the  largest  leaves  are  two 
inches  wide.  One  or  two  sowings  may 
be  made  for  succession,  but  it  will  not 
pay  to  carry  it  into  the  hot  weather,  as  it 
becomes  tough  and  stringy  then.  For 
Winter  and  early  Spring  use  sow  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality  from  September  1  to 
30.  When  cold  weather  comes  it  should 
be  covered  with  coarse  litter  to  hold  the 
snow.  Early  radishes  will,  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  mature  very  quick¬ 
ly,  and  frequent  sowings  should  be 
made,  as  when  overgrown  they  become 
worthless.  They  are  very  easy  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  are  always  welcome  in  the 
early  season.  The  Winter  varieties 
should  be  sown  early  in  the  Summer, 
and  may  be  used  during  the  Fall.  The 
Winter  supply  may  be  stored  in  sand 
or  pitted  the  same  as  potatoes. 

Herbs. — Sage  and  lavender  are,  of 
course,  perennial,  i.  e.,  they  live  from 
year  to  year,  and  are  grown  for  the 
leaves.  Sage  is  used  medicinally  and 
for  seasoning,  lavender  is  principally 
grown  for  the  distilled  water  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way,  but  for  home  use  the  dried 
flowers  are  used  in  the  linen  chests  or 
drawers.  The  sage  leaves  and  tender 
stalks  should  be  cut  just  as  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season  begins,  and  quickly  dried 
in  the  shade.  Sow  seed  early  and  keep 
clean  of  weeds.  The  lavender  will  re¬ 
quire  some  thinning,  but  the  sage  should 
be  thinned  to  16  inches  in  the  row.  It 
is  weil  to  divide  the  old  sage  roots  in 
Spring.  Dill  requires  the  same  general 
treatment,  but  need  not  be  thinned 
much,  and  the  stalks  should  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  ripe  enough  to  shell,  and  tied  in 
small  bundles  to  cure.  Parsley  should 
go  into  the  permanent  beds.  The  seeds 
are  sown  the  same  as  the  others,  but  be¬ 
ing  very  slow  to  germinate,  should  be 
sown  as  early  as  possible.  When  plants 
are  well  up  thin  to  12  or  14  inches  in  the 
row,  and  when  three  inches  high  shear 
off  the  tops,  which  gives  a  new  and 
stronger  growth.  Whenever  the  tops 
turn  brown  or  discolored,  shear  off,  and 
the  next  growth  will  be  still  better.  Any 
other  herbs  may  be  substituted  for,  or 
added  to  this  list  if  desired.  The  same 
general  rules  of  culture  apply  to  all, 
only  remembering  that  rich  soil  and 
good  culture  are  passports  to  success. 

Onions. — The  sets  for  early  table 
onions  should  be  planted  two  or  three 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  If  they  are  in 
bunches,  pick  them  apart,  and  the  most 
convenient  way  of  planting  is  to  make  a 
hole  with  the  finger,  dropping  the  set  in 
and  covering.  The  Prizetaker  requires 
early  sowing  and  any  amount  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  as  ashes,  hen  manure,  etc.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  pickling  onions  also. 
The  rows  should  be  very  straight,  and 
seed  should  be  covered  1  y2  inch;  culti¬ 
vation  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  sowing.  The  pickling  onions 
should  be  left  to  stand  quite  thickly  in 
the  row  to  avoid  too  large  size;  but  the 
Prizetaker  when  well  established, 
should  be  thinned  to  four  inches. 

C.  P.  S.,  East  Clarendon,  Vt.,  asks 
how  and  in  what  quantities,  and  upon 
what  garden  vegetables  he  should  apply 
nitrate  of  soda?  He  has  an  asparagus 
bed  covered  with  manure  to  harrow  in. 
Would  it  pay  to  use  it  on  that,  and  how 
much?  For  all  of  the  garden  vegetables 
broadcast  50  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
work  well  into  the  soil  immediately  be¬ 
fore  sowing  or  planting.  From  this  I 
would  except  tomatoes,  as  I  think  it 
usually  tends  to  retard  the  ripening  sea¬ 
son,  especially  on  heavy  soils.  For 
beans  and  vine  crops  it  is  especially 
good;  but  I  prefer  to  use  it  in  solution 
as  a  spray;  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  applied  in  greater  or  less  quan¬ 
tities,  according  to  age  and  size  of  the 
plants.  It  is  especially  good  for  celery, 
and  may  be  applied  either  in  crystal  or 
solution.  If  in  the  former  way,  apply 
close  to  the  rows  scattered  thinly,  and 
work  into  the  soil  with  hoe  or  rake.  If 
the  first  application  of  50  pounds  per 
acre  is  made  as  a  top-dressing  before 
planting  then  150  pounds  in  two  appli¬ 
cations  might  be  made  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Apply  along  the  rows,  and 
work  in  with  hoe  or  rake,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the  tops 
or  leaves.  Cabbage  and  all  such  vege¬ 
tables  will  be  benefited.  For  the  as¬ 
paragus,  50  or  75  pounds  per  acre  might 
be  profitably  applied  early,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  into  the  surface.  Then 
apply  100  pounds  or  more,  in  the  same 
way,  and  work  in  after  the  cutting  sea¬ 
son  is  over. 

Planting  Sweet  Corn. — As  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  both  directions  is  usually  im¬ 
practicable  in  small  areas,  the  sweet 
cern  will  stand  considerable  crowding. 
With  good  soil  hills  20  inches  apart  in 
the  rows  will  produce  a  good  crop.  The 
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first  early  varieties  are  usually  small 
stalks,  and  will  even  stand  one  good 
plant  every  six  inches.  A  close  and  con¬ 
tinued  succession  is  always  desirable, 
and  having  a  really  good  variety  of  first 
early,  it  is  often  advisable  to  make  a 
second  planting  a  week  to  10  days  after 
the  first,  and  especially  so  if  the  first 
planting  was  sprouted.  This  will  cer¬ 
tainly  carry  the  first  early  well  over  to 
the  season  of  medium  sorts.  Personal 
experience  has  pretty  thoroughly  wean¬ 
ed  me  from  Early  Cory  and  all  its 
strains,  and  I  have  found  none  more 
hardy  and  free  from  smut  than  Shef¬ 
field  Sugar. 

Celery. — As  the  seed  is  very  slow  to 
germinate  it  should  be  sown  quite  early 
in  shallow  boxes  or  thoroughly  prepared 
soil  in  the  seedbed,  as  indicated  in  form¬ 
er  diagram.  The  soil  should  be  kept 
moist,  almost  wet.  Sow  in  drills,  cover¬ 
ing  very  lightly,  and  keep  the  soil  well 
stirred  and  free  from  weeds.  When 
about  two  inches  high  the  rows  may  be 
thinned  by  transplanting  to  three  inches 
apart  and  when  three  or  four  inches 
high  clip  back  the  tops  to  give  more 
growth  to  the  roots.  Transplant  to  per¬ 
manent  rows  from  middle  of  June  to  the 
first  part  of  July,  and  clip  back  both 
roots  and  tops  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third.  If  soil  blanching  is  depended  up¬ 
on,  the  plants  should  be  set  not  less 
than  four  feet  apart  by  six  inches  in 
the  row.  If  blanched  with  boards,  30 
inches  apart  will  be  sufficient.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  liquid  cow  or  hen  manure  will 
be  very  beneficial  to  the  crop,  and  plenty 
of  moisture  is  also  equally  essential. 
Celeriac  seed  will  be  sown  the  same 
time  as  celery  and  the  culture  will  be 
the  same.  The  root,  however,  is  the 
edible  part,  and  of  course  no  hilling  up 
or  “handling”  is  done.  Roots  two  inches 
in  diameter  are  large  enough  for  use, 
and  the  Winter  supply  may  be  packed 
in  sand  in  the  cellar,  or  may  be  pitted 
the  same  as  beets. 

Cabbage. — If  the  early  cabbage  was 
started  in  the  hotbed,  the  plants  should 
be  pricked  out  and  set  farther  apart,  so 
as  not  to  crowd  too  closely.  This  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to 
crowd  in  the  row.  They  will,  of  course, 
have  to  be  hardened  off  in  the  cold 
frames  or  given  all  the  open  growth  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  hotbed.  Nitrate  of  soda,  an 
ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water,  sprayed  or 
sprinkled  upon  the  plants  occasionally, 
will  be  of  great  benefit.  They  can  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  open  ground  quite  early, 
as  they  will  stand  frost  to  some  extent. 
When  the  leaves  are  two  inches  in  width 
clip  them  off  and  the  plants  will  grow 
all  the  more  stocky  and  strong.  Clipping 
back  at  time  of  transplanting  will  ma¬ 
terially  aid  the  plants.  The  late  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  seed  should  be  sown  35 
to  40  days  previous  to  time  of  trans- 


THE  ODD  PENNIES. 

For  the  sake  of  saving  odd 
pennies  don’t  buy  an  inferior 
emulsion  when  you  really  need 
Scott’s  Emulsion. 

The  difference  in  price  is 
pennies.  The  difference  in  re¬ 
sults  is  pounds — pounds  of 
new  flesh — and  days  of 
strength  and  comfort. 

Those  who  have  lost  flesh 
can  regain  it  more  quickly  by 
means  of  Scott’s  Emulsion 
than  in  any  other  way. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


planting,  which  in  this  locality  would 
be  late  in  June  or  early  in  July.  The 
culture  is  the  same  for  both,  except  that 
when  the  cauliflower  heads  begin  to 
form  they  should  be  sheltered  from  the 
hot  sun’s  rays  by  tying  the  outer  leaves 
up  over  the  heads.  It  is  well  not  to 
transplant  too  early,  as  they  head  better 
in  the  cooler  days  and  nights  of  Au¬ 
tumn.  They  should  be  cut  for  use  while 
the  “curd”  or  head  is  still  firm  and 
solid,  and  before  they  begin  to  divide 
into  branches.  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


Don’t  “Bundle  Up.”— The  following 
from  the  Sanitary  Inspector  Is  sensible: 
“The  general  practice  of  turning  up  the 
collar  and  bundling  up  the  neck  is  wrong. 
If  one  is  to  take  a  long  cold  ride  protec¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  but  the  throat  and  neck 
should  be  taught  to  consider  itself  a  part 
of  the  face  and  to  react  and  protect  itself 
against  momentary  or  any  ordinary  ex¬ 
posure  out  of  doors.  The  wearing  of  chest 
protectors  is  another  error  which  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  tenderness,  colds,  and  ill-health, 
and  so  is  the  wearing  of  chamois,  or  any 
other  form  of  impermeable  undergarments 
next  to  or  anywhere  near  the  skin.” 


Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
I  wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
I  a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec¬ 
tric  Wheels  of  any  size  and 
(lily  Shape  tire  straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  No  cracked  hubs  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


.05  STEEL  mill 


05  we  sell  the  HICH< 
EST  CRADE,  STRONG¬ 
EST,  LIGHTEST  RUNNING 
AND  BEST  PUMPING  STEEL 

m!ll.'  $14. 3  On* 

and  strongest  nil  steel 


highest  grade 
windmill  TOWER.  Kvery 
hy  n  BINDING  GUARANTEE.  FOR  GREAT. 
-F.RT  WINDMILL  OFFER  EVER 
MADE,  cut  this  ad.  out  and  mail  to 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., c”' 


FARM  TRUCKS  OR 
STEEL 
WHEELS 
For  your 
Wagons! 

They  save 
labor.  They 
savo  crops,  horses, 
fields,  roads,  and 
money.  Send  for  free 
catalogue  to — 


FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  SAGINAW.  nflICH. 


BUGGIES  &  HARNESS 


This  $50 
for  HttiUY 


uV'w  n'H  . Ehselons— Surreys— W ngons-  All  Kln<l»nrilAUNKS! 

*.  **  ‘hrcct  to  you  a  vehicle  or  harness  as  cheap  as  dealer 
y  olr  good,  in  car-load  lots.  Don’t  pay  profits  to  middlemen 
^^J^^k^sjdnngh.trrade,  correct  style,  and  elegantly  finished 

s,'n(lCDCC  niTil  I B  f“  sll""'lnLr  largest  lim 

*r  l-KEE  CATALOGUE?  -»:■ 

All  Work  Guaranteed  and  Shipped  on  Approval. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  M’F’G.  CO, 

232  Ho.  ll^wplalnow  Htroete  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


m 


AT  $22.35  TO  $54.90 


w«  m*II  high  grade  11)0*2  style  buggies, 
direct  from  our  Michigan  and  Ohio 
factories,  the  equal  of  buggies  sold  by 
other  houses  at  about  double  our  prices. 
<J07  QC  for  ft  handsome  city  Runabout  C  A  C  flC  l'orn  Royal 
wU  I  iwU  or  u  ft-rcsich  Concord  Huggy.  Stanhope. 

OCJ  J'or  a  Canopy  rl*op  tfOQ  QC  lor  ft  strong  Two-Seat 
i  wo-Seat  Surrey.  $  CD  *D\J  Three-Spring  VI 

EVERY  RIG  COVERED  BY  OUR  BINDING  GUARANTEE. 

Everything  In  Medium  and  Fine  RuggleH,  Surreys, 
t-arrlugCK  un<l  \\  ugoiiM  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

D°N’T  BUT  EISEWHERE  “b^  KVaTogu., 

mailed  to  any  address  free  on  application.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
money  we  can  save  you  and  the  Inducements  we  can  offer.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  cTlG0 


No.  5<rn. 
Concord 
Spring 
Buggy 


Our  carriages  and  lianieRB,  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  at  wholesale  prices.  Have  you  two  profits. 

We  have  sold  more  carriages  direct  than  any 
other  house  in  the  world,  because  ours  is  the 
Mont  Liberal  Offer  and  Complete 
Written  Guaruntceevcr  made  by 
any  Responsible  Manufacturer. 

Our  goods  have  a  reputation  that  we 
will  uphold.  Our  plan  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  illustrated  catalogue, 

SENT  FREE— No  nmtterwhen,  where, or 
’  how  you  buy,  you  need  this  catalogue  a.  a  guide. 

It  describe,  vehicles  and  harness  fully,  und  quotes  lowest  prices  ever  ofiered.  Write  now. 
Factory  and  General  Office,  CoIumbuH,  Ohio. 

Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIACE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office—  ST.  LOUIS  or  COLUMBUS. 


No.  A-H38.  Long  dlutance  axles,  open  head 
rubbor  h print'll,  quick  iililft  shaft  couplers,  leather 
covered  ail  lx,  nickel  plated  oil  burning  lamps,  18 
oz.  broadcloth  trimming,  spring  ouahlotiH  and 
backs  hair  stuffed.  Maine  as  retails  for  9126.00. 
Our  Price,  $82.45. 


YOUR  INTEREST 

Is  best  served  by  buying  direct  from  us. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

and  save  you  all  the  agents’  and  dealers’  profits. 
Our  large,  Illustrated  Vehicle  Catalogue 
contains  every  kind  and  style  of  vehicle  and 
harness.  All  the  descriptions  are  full  and  com¬ 
plete,  and  all  prices  are  marked  in  plain  figures. 
We  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  any  ques¬ 
tions  you  may  ask  about  any  job  in  the  book. 
Head  for  It.  It’*  Free. 

Marvin  Smith  Company, 

65  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Wheel*  and  pear  boat  hickory, 
forging*  Norway  Iron,  long  distance 
ax  Ion,  folld  panel  back,  itprlnp  hack* 
amt  neats,  broadcloth  or  whipcord 
trimming,  wool  top  lining,  aide  cur¬ 
tain*,  storm  apron  boot,  brussels  car- 
I«ct,  leather  quarter  top,  dec.  Bamo  as 
retail*  for  980.00. 

Our  Price*  $48.60* 


have  been  manufactured  in  our  factory  for  22  years.  They  are  so 
perfect  that  we  sell  them  direct  to  user  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL , 

giving  the  buyer  every  chance  in  the  world  to  be 
satisfied.  Our  work  is  all  high  grade  and  our  prices 
25  to  40  %  lower  than  dealers  charge  for  same  or  inferior 
quality.  Send  for  free  catalog  of  full  line  of  up-to-date  styles. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg .  Co* 

(rionetn  of  the  Free  Trial  plan.)  Station  K,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


DRIVING  A  BARGAIN 

AT  LONG  RANGE- 

You  do  exactly  this  when  you  send  your  money  away  for  a  buggy  or  car¬ 
riage  you  have  never  seen.  Whether  you  get  a  bargain  or  not  depends  not 
on  your  good  judgment  or  shrewdness  but  entirely  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
man  who  sells  you  the  buggy.  Your  money  is  in  his  hands  and  you  are  at 
his  mercy.  We  do  not  believe  in  that  method.  It  is  too  one-sided.  What 
is  our  plan?  Well,  we  have  such  confidence  both  in  you  and  in  our  Split 
Hickory  Voriicles,  to  please  you,  that  we  ship  anywhere  on 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL. 

Hitch  it  up:  take  it  home  and  test  it.  Compare  it  with  the  buggies  your 
neighbors  have  paid  considerable  more  for,  and  if  not  satisfied  you  have 
the  best  bargain  of  your  life  at  tho  end  of  30  days  you  can  send  it  back  to  11s  without  paying  one  cent.  We  manufacture  our  own  goods  We 
know  how  and  of  what  material  they  are  made,  and  we  know  they  will  stand  the  test.  Our  large  new  catalogue  describes  and  gives  prices  of  our 

mammoth  line  of  buggies,  surreys,  carriages  — *  '  —  -  -  —  — 

and  harness.  It  is  free.  Send  for  it  at  once 


Ohio  Caoriatge  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  39  Cincinnati,  O. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

New  Bush  Fruits  in  Prospect. — 
The  distinguished  explorer,  Dr.  Augus¬ 
tine  Henry,  who  collected  many  years  in 
remote  northwest  China,  reports  that  in 
some  portions  of  the  far  interior  new 
species  of  Rubus  may  he  expected  al¬ 
most  every  10  miles.  The  variety  of  na¬ 
tive  brambles  is  very  great,  but  most  of 
them  are  worthless  horticulturally. 
Some  of  the  most  promising  species  are 
forms  of  R.  rosaefolius,  having  large 
scarlet  berries  of  an  excellent  flavor. 
The  much-condemned  strawberry-rasp¬ 
berry  belongs  to  this  species,  and 
though  handsome,  is  anything  but  ap¬ 
petizing  in  its  uncooked  state  as  grown 
here.  Another  species  has  white  and 
pink  fruits,  very  good  in  China,  but 
tasteless  when  grown  from  seeds  in 
England.  Another  is  an  erect  shrub, 
four  feet  high,  with  fruits  as  large  as  a 
man’s  thumb,  delicate  but  acid  in  flavor. 
It  has  been  named  R.  peltatus.  R.  har- 
pargynus  bears  berries  the  color  of 
wood  ashes — a  livid  gray — and  is  quite 
good  to  eat.  R.  pileatus  is  a  large 
climber  with  excellent  red  fruits  shaped 
exactly  like  a  mushroom,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  very  good  in  quality.  The 
size  of  fruits  is  not  stated.  Another 
raspberry,  R.  ellipticus,  has  yellow  ber¬ 
ries  of  good  taste  and  grows  in  barren, 
dry  ground.  It  would  seem  to  be  very 
promising  for  bleak  situations.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  many  brambles  pos¬ 
sess  but  little  adaptability,  and  often 
fail  to  fruit  well  away  from  their  native 
conditions,  but  it  would  seem  as  though 
some,  at  least,  of  these  hardy  new 
species  growing  in  a  climate  much  like 
that  of  our  Northern  States  might  prove 
useful  as  market  or  home  fruits  as  well 
as  for  hybridization.  Their  dissemina¬ 
tion  and  extended  trial  is  awaited  with 
much  interest,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  plants  have  yet  been  grown 
away  from  European  botanical  gardens. 

The  Effects  of  Winter. — Most  of 
the  damage  chargeable  to  Winter  is  now 
manifest,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
general  killing  back  of  blackberries  and 
raspberries  it  is  very  moderate.  There 
has  been  no  excessive  cold  at  any  time 
during  the  long  and  exceptionally  te¬ 
dious  Winter,  and  vegetation  of  even 
doubtful  hardiness  looked  well  until  the 
late  sleet  storm  and  subsequent  cold 
winds.  Evergreens  came  through  un¬ 
harmed,  and  are  in  better  condition 
than  for  several  past  seasons.  The 
abundant  moisture — there  is  said  to  be 
a  more  complete  saturation  of  the  sub¬ 
soil  than  for  the  last  25  years — and  ab¬ 
sence  of  excessive  cold  probably  ac¬ 
count  for  this,  but  it  is  hard  to  explain 
the  extreme  injury  to  Rubus  fruits.  All 
varieties  of  raspberries  are  injured  more 
or  less  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  with 
probably  less  killing  among  the  Kansas 
blackcaps  and  Cuthbert  reds  than  oth¬ 
ers.  Our  solitary  plant  of  the  Cardinal 
(purple  cane)  suffered  only  trifling  in¬ 
jury,  and  a  seedling  of  Loudon  comes 
next  in  immunity  from  damage.  All 
blackberries  with  the  exception  of  Sny¬ 
der  are  severely  cut,  Taylor  and  Mer- 
sereau  less  so  than  Rathbun,  which  has 
never  previously  been  injured  in  a  six 
years’  trial.  Dewberries  of  eastern 
origin  are  little  affected,  as  they  were 
covered  with  snow  at  the  worst  period, 
but  the  Mammoth,  from  California,  is 
killed  almost  back  to  the  crown.  It  is 
probable  that  the  vagaries  of  the  past 
growing  season,  with  its  excess  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  heat,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
unexpected  tenderness  of  these  bram¬ 
bles.  Crimson  clover  endured  the  hard 
freezing  of  Winter  wonderfully  well, 
but  yielded  to  the  last  dry  cold  wind. 
Although  we  have  had  a  week  of  warm 
bright  weather  since  it  seems  to  grow 


more  feeble  every  day.  We  feel  repaid 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  «f  seeding 
in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  growth, 
even  if  it  all  perishes  now,  which  is  not 
at  all  likely. 

The  Shrubby  Althaea. — One  of  the 
commonest  and  most  reliable  of  all 
dooryard  shrubs  is  the  Rose  of  Sharon. 
Hibiscus  Syriacus,  known  also  as  the 
shrubby  hollyhock  or  Althaea.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  hardy,  clear  up  into  middle  Can¬ 
ada,  and  thrives  under  most  ordinary 
conditions.  They  come  into  bloom  dur¬ 
ing  August  and  September,  when  most 
shrubs  and  trees  are  through  flowering, 
and  the  large  bell-shaped  blooms  cover 
the  whole  plant.  The  coloring  of  the 
older  varieties  was  not  always  pleasing, 
being  confined  to  violet  and  purple 
shades,  much  given  to  fading  after  full 
expansion,  but  some  very  acceptable 
red  and  lilac  colors  are  now  obtainable 
as  well  as  some  very  pure  whites.  There 
are  also  many  varieties  producing  more 
or  less  double  blooms  of  these  shades. 
Some  of  the  best  are  catalogued  under 
the  following  names:  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
double,  pure  white,  strong  growing,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  cutting;  Boule  de  Feu,  large, 
double,  violet  red;  Paeoniflora,  double, 
clear  lilac;  Rubra  Plena,  double,  red; 
Leopoldii,  double,  blush  pink;  Totus  Al- 
bus,  single,  pure  white;  Atrorbens,  sin¬ 
gle,  deep  red.  All  the  above  are  very 
desirable,  but  if  limited  to  a  single  plant 
we  would  choose  the  double  white 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  which  is  proving  itself  a 
treasure  both  for  garden  and  table  dec¬ 
oration.  There  is  also  a  form  with 
handsomely  variegated  foliage,  each  leaf 
being  edged  and  marked  with  creamy 
yellow.  This  is  one  of  our  handsomest 
variegated-leaved  shrubs  and  makes  a 
fine  hedge  if  closely  planted,  or  a  most 
attractive  specimen.  It  is  always  de¬ 
scribed  as  producing  double  purple  flow¬ 
ers,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  numerous 
fat  buds  are  developed,  studding  the 
branches  like  the  inflorescence  of  the 
Calycanthus  or  Carolina  allspice,  but 
they  never  fully  expand,  only  develop¬ 
ing  enough  to  show  color  before  fall¬ 
ing  off. 

The  shrubby  Althaea  needs  very  little 
pruning'  usually,  as  its  natural  habit  is 
good,  but  it  may  be  easily  trained  in  tree 
form  as  shown  in  Fig.  100,  first  page, 
and  other  novel  outlines.  This  fine  spe¬ 
cimen  stands  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Charlton  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  shows  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  timely  and  methodical  pruning.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  select  a  vigorous 
plant,  cut  out  all  but  a  single  straight 
central  shoot,  fertilize  and  cultivate 
well,  and  form  the  head  by  pinching  out 
the  top  when  a  sufficient  height  has  been 
reached.  Suckers  and  side  shoots  should 
be  suppressed  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
and  in  a  few  seasons  the  tree-like  habit 
will  become  well  established.  The 
shrubby  Althaeas  have  fallen  out  of 
fashion  lately,  and  are  not  enough 
planted  just  now,  but  a  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  in  these  worthy  shrubs  may  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  time,  and  they  will  never  be 
out  of  place  near  a  country  home. 

w.  v.  F. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 


make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  notcu  t  into  the  ground ; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraightor  stag¬ 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog  Itisfree.  [ 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


THE  LIGHTNING 
Compressed  Air  Sprayer 
(Patented  1900) 

Holds  4  gallons.  Pump  in  a 
little  air  with  the  pump  which 
is  attached  to  the  reservoir. 
No  more  labor  required.  Will 
kill  all  kinds  of  insects.  Will 
spray  tall  trees.  Will  spray 
two  rows  of  potatoes  at  one 
time,  and  as  fast  as  the  oper¬ 
ator  can  walk.  Big  money  for 
agents.  D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Half 


Enough  Water 


is  quite  enough  for  some  people,  but  most 
people  want  water  every  day.  If 


Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps 

are  used,  you  can  have  water  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  your  cook  or  the  stable  boy 
is  the  only  engineer  needed.  25,000  in 
daily  use. 

Catalogue  “  C  4  ”  on  application  to  nearest  store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


22  CortlandtSt..NewYork 
229 FranklinSt.,  Boston 
092  CraigSt., Montreal. P.Q 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
40 N. 7th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Tenlente-Rey  71.  Havana 


22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N .  S.  W. 


BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
11S  PRESS  CO.. 

Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Best  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Qas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 


PARACRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN. 

“Have  used  Paragrene  on  my  farm  for  potato 
bugs.  It  was  perfectly  satisfactory  L  H.  BAILEY. 
Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University.  Write  for 
sample.  FRED.  E.  LAVANBUKG,  New  York. 


PROFIT  or  LO SS? 

That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue,  s 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


The  Actual 
DIFFERENCE 

between  gprnye<l,  piirthilly  upreyed 
and  unppruyed  fruit,  is  shewn  in  this  ad. 
These  are  exact  relative  sizes  as  taken  from  a 
photograph  madeby  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station.  Like  results  wil  1  follow  the  spraying 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit  with  the  wonderful 

HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMPS. 

We  make  them  in  six  different  glzeg. 
Each  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  in  material,  con¬ 
struction  and  efficiency.  Our  free  catalog  tells 
things  you  should  know  about  ftprayliiff. 
Hurdle  Spray  1*11111  p  Mlgr.  Ce., 
74  Lurned  St.,  Detroit,  Mleh. 


THL'CLEVELAND 
PURIFYING 

CHAIN  PUMP 

ALL  STEEL  AND  0ALVANIZED. 

For  mil  or  Cistern  15  Feet  or  Shallower. 

56.00  DELIVERED.  Add  he.  lor  every  addi¬ 
tional  loot.  Complete  and  properly  fitted  to 
your  well. .  14  years  on  the  market.  Will 
convert  a  cistern,  into  a  mountain  spring. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

CLEVELAND  GALVANIZING  WORKS 

14-24  Cooper  St  —  Cleveifcrvd.O 


with  the  “incomparable1 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLE) 

and  our  world’*  best  outfit  you  are  abeo  S 
i  lute  master  of  the  situation.  Insects  and  di rt 
lease  fall  before  this  all  conquering  outfit.  J 
|Se«  the  book.  It  Is  free.  Write  for  it  now.  J 
f  THE  DIKING  CO.,  SALEH,  OHIO. 

Western  Agts.,  Henion  A  Habbell,  Chicago. 


THE  ORCHARD 


MAN, 

or  the  man  who  grows  small  fruits  and  berries  is  the 
one  we  are  talking  to.  Experience  has  taught  you  that 
you  must  spray.  For  your  purposes  the 

MVETDC^  Brass 
■■■  I  tllO  Spray  Pump 

It  is  essentially  a  spray 
merely  a  sprinkler.  Itscylinder 
other  working  parts  are  brass. 
Outfit  includes  barrel,  8  ft.  hose,  8  ft. 
extension  pipe  with  adjustable  nozzle, 
throws  mist,  spray  or  continuous  stream. 
Outfit  ample  for  orchard  work.  Get  our  free 
illustrated  catalog,  describing  our  full  line 
of  pumps,  farm  implements,  seeds,  etc. 

BROTHERS,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


WITH  THE 

IPIRE  KING. 

This  is  the  only  hand  pump  hav¬ 
ing  a  mechanical  automatic  agi- 
j,  tator  with  a  brush  for  keeping  the 
j  suction  strainer  clean.  This  Co. 
j  also  makethe  (larflelit  Knapsack  and 
1  Orchard  Monarch,  and  can  furnish 
the  New  Process  Lime,  which  requires  no  slack¬ 
ing  or  straining.  Valuable  book  sent  toe. 

FIELD  FOBCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  St.,  Lock  port,  N.  T. 


AN  Y  STRENGTH  ALSO  GREEN  AND  WATER.  ‘J'i  J 

J-TA  IV.  S' 

.  OR  OTHER  POISONS.  i£ 


’  LEGGETT  &  BROTHER 

30/  PEARL  STREET  NEW 


The  High-Pressure  Double-Cylinder  Sprayer. 

^=3  The  Best  In  the  World.  Four  Gallons  Carried  Easily.  Made  of  heavy  galvanized  iron, 
strongly  braced  and  reinforced  in  every  part.  Heads  swelled  and  double  seamed.  Strong,  two-inch 
force-pump  with  heavy  rods.  The  most  perfect  working  sprayer  ever  invented.  It  is  also  made  of 
20  ounce  copper,  which  will  last  a  lifetime.  Adapted  for  all  classes  of  spraying.  This  sprayer, 
when  filled  and  charged,  which  takes  half  a  minute,  will  spray  continuously  for  15  minutes,  and  will 
throw  a  stream  30 feet  high.  It  is  especially  fine  for  large  work  in  potato  fields,  vineyards,  tobacco 
plantations,  fruit  tree  spraying,  whitewashing,  chicken-house  spraying  and  greenhouse  work.  Also 
for  applying  disinfectants  in  barn,  etc.  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  showing  five  styles  of  Spray¬ 
ers  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted.  NORTH  JERSEY  NURSERIES.  Springfield,  N.  J. 


The 
New 

VERSUS 

TKe  Old 


the  Auto-Spray 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  device  for 
‘  spraying  Gardens,  Orchards,  Lawns,  Stables,  Chicken  Houses,  etc.  No 
continuous  pumping.  Compressed  air  drives  the  spray  automatically. 

Can  be  operated  by  a  boy ;  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few  days.  Never  breaks 
down  or  gets  out  of  order.  Nozzels,  stop  cocks  and  all  fittings  which 
come  in  contact  with  insecticide  solutions  are  solid  brass.  The 
AUTO-SPRAY  cannot  rust,  corrode  or  leak.  The 

Auto-Spray  Torch 

nent  attachments. 

u.  It  is  the  only  torch  which  really  kills  worms,  etc.  It  burns  kero- 
tvs’" sene  vaporized  with  oxygen  and  asingle  blast  will  destroy  a  nest 
of  caterpillars.  Ask  Y  our  Healer  for  the  Auto-Spray,  or  write 
'.\y~  .»  us  for  free  instructions,  “How  and  When  to  Spray.”  which  will 
V [sCr  be  gladlv  sent  to  any  address.  Write  us  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  O.  BROWN  A  CO.,  Dept.  F,  ROCHESTER,  Ji.  F. 


o,Ovl 


OIRECT  DRAFT 


AT 


BAKERjSTRACELESSHARNESS 

Saves  its  cost  every  season.  Best  farm  and  field  harness. 
Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  low  down  work  where  whiffletrees 
and  traces  are  objectionable  or  may  interfere  with  work. 
Very  valuable  for  work  in  orchards  or  about  young  trees, 
equally  good  elsewhere  Catalogue  free. 

GUARANTEE  Give  a  week's  trial,  and  if  not  perfectly 
UUMuMN  I  LL  satisfied,  return  the  harness  to  us  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO..  220  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTE.S 

Spring  Plans.— We  never  had  our  plans 
so  carefully  arranged  before.  In  former 
years  we  have  made  some  top-heavy  plans 
which  have  been  upset  by  the  rush  of 
work  and  weather.  This  year  we  hav.e 
tried  to  simplify  matters,  and  thus  save 
time.  The  year’s  fuel  is  at  last  all  cut. 
This  work  came  later  than  usual,  because 
the  roads  were  so  bad  that  we  could  not 
get  the  power  to  run  the  saw.  The  mud 
on  the  hill  between  the  woods  and  the 
house  was  so  deep  that  we  could  not  haul 
wood.  It’s  all  over  now,  and  there  is  a 
pile  of  fuel  as  large  as  a  small  house  read> 
to  be  split  and  piled  on  wet  days.  By 
April  1,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  odds 
and  ends,  we  were  ready  for  business. 
Plow  shall  we  tackle  the  land  to  the  best 
advantage? 

Organization.— First  of  all  I  believe  that 
farm  work  should  be  organized  carefully. 
I  have  known  a  man  who  wears  pretty* 
much  the  same  as  the  Hope  Farm  man’s 
clothes  to  have  a  dozen  things  rushing 
upon  him  at  once  because  they  were  not 
taken  in  time  and  mastered.  I  have  di¬ 
vided  our  work  into  three  departments— 
farm  crops,  fruit  and  garden.  Charlie  will 
have  charge  of  the  first.  He  will  work  the 
team  and  do  most  of  the  plowing,  (  seeding 
and  cultivating.  Hugh  will  take  charge  of 
the  fruit,  trim,  plant,  pick,  pack  and  ship, 
while  Philip  will  be  responsible  for  the 
garden  crops.  Of  course,  on  jobs  like 
manure  hauling,  haying  and  grain  harvest 
and  occasional  weeding,  all  hands  will 
pitch  in  and  work  together,  but  for  the 
most  part  each  will  work  at  his  special  job. 
Each  will  keep  a  little  day  book  and  set 
down  each  night  what  he  did  during  the 
day,  so  that  we  may  have  a  complete 
record  of  events  for  the  season.  The  Hope 
Farm  man’s  job?  Oh— he  will  do  the  fault¬ 
finding  and  lend  a  hand  wherever  he  can. 

The  Outlook.— What  do  we  intend  to 
do?  We  never  brag  about  our  crops  until 
they  are  in  the  barn  and  sold— and  thus 
we  have  had  little  occasion  to  brag  at  all 
thus  far.  In  the  Spring  we  merely  say 
that  we  hope  to  do  our  best.  We  want  to 
knock  out  our  grain  bill,  which  is  the 
same  as  putting  cash  in  the  bank!  We 
have  a  good  acreage  of  wheat  and  rye, 
which  looks  first-rate  thus  far.  We  shall 
sow  about  two  acres  of  oats  and  peas, 
three  acres  of  Alfalfa  and  four  acres  of 
beardless  barley.  There  will  be  eight  acres 
or  more  of  corn  and  about  two  acres  of 
potatoes.  Hugh  will  have  his  hands  full. 
The  half  acre  of  strawberries  looks  well, 
and  he  will  double  the  area.  We  also  ex¬ 
pect  slowly  to  increase  our  plantings  of 
currants  and  raspberries.  The  apple  trees 
must  be  well  cared  for.  The  old  orchard 
near  the  house,  which  1  considered  a 
nuisance  when  we  first  came  to  the  farm, 
is  likely  to  give  as  much  money  to  the 
acre  as  any  field  on  the  farm.  We  lost 
apples  and  cherries  last  year  which  must 
be  saved  and  sold  this  season.  Hugh  is 
making  out  a  list  of  the  chemicals  we 
need,  and  those  trees  will  be  carefully 
sprayed.  The  Greening  orchard  did  well 
last  year,  but  has  never  before  borne  a 
crop  on  the  odd  year.  Hugh  says  there 
are  fruit  buds  on  the  trees  now.  We  gave 
the  orchard  a  good  dose  or  potash  last 
August,  and  this  may  account  for  these 
buds.  The  peach  and  quince  trees  are  to 
be  trimmed  and  sprayed,  borers  dug  out 
and  the  little  trees  wrapped  with  paper  to 
keep  off  the  locusts — there  is  work  enough 
if  well  done  to  make  Hugh  sleep  at  night! 
Philip  has  little  chance  to  associate  with 
Satan  if  he  keeps  up  his  part  of  the  jolt! 
He  is  first  of  all  to  have  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  vegetables  ready  for  the  Hope  Farm 
table  during  their  season:  Beans,  peas, 
beets,  cabbage,  lettuce,  parsley,  spinach, 
Lima  beans,  onions,  turnips,  celery,  to¬ 
matoes,  cucumbers,  melons,  carrots  and 
parsnips.  There  will  be  an  abundance  o.f 
these  things,  and  most  of  the  surplus  can 
be  sold.  He  will  also  raise  a  fair  crop  of 
onions  and  late  celery  for  sale,  and  we  in¬ 
tend  to  set  5,000  or  more  late  cabbage  and 
try  half  an  acre  or  less  of  Hubbard  squash. 
Hugh  also  wishes  to  try  a  fair-sized  patch 
of  sugar  beets  for  Winter  hog  feed — this 
being  one  of  the  ideas  he  picked  up  a.t 
Cornell. 

Monet  Crops.— But  where  does  your 
cash  come  from?  We  sell  considerable 
wood  in  the  form  of  telephone  poles  and 
fuel.  Milk  brings  a  little  income,  and  eggs 
help  out.  We  shall  have  a  beef  to  dispose 
of  this  year,  and  several  calves.  The  pigs 
will  give  a  good  many  dollars.  How  many? 
We  make  no  estimate.  A  pig  is  not  an 
asset  until  he  is  turned  into  pork  or  cash. 
Our  black  grade  sow  that  we  banked  on 
to  help  us  out  gave  a  litter  of  12,  but  11  of 
them  were  chided  so  that  they  finally 
died.  Her  fault?  Partly,  and  partly  ours. 
It’s  no  use  buying  silk  dresses  on  credit 
on  the  strength  of  what  pigs  ouylit  to  do. 
I  talk  this  way  about  the  pigs  because  I 
have  learned  to  discount,  many  of  these 
big  stories.  I  have  heard  men  declare  that 
they  average  $75  income  from  each  »ow. 


Suppose  I  figured  that  as  we  have  11  sows 
we  ought  to  get  $825  out  of  pigs  alone! 
What  nonsense  that  would  be,  yet  it  is 
about  like  some  of  the  stories  we  read. 
We  hope  to  sell  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions, 
celery  and  some  garden  stuff,  rye  straw, 
hay,  cherries,  apples  and  pears.  There  has 
been  scarcely  a  day  for  the  past  year  that 
we  have  not  sold  something— from  a  quart 
of  milk  to  a  $50  lot  of  poles.  We  have  a 
big  family  of  12  to  15  people,  and  it  takes 
a  good  lot  of  farm  produce  to  keep  them 
satisfied.  I  have  been  running  over  the 
list  of  articles  we  have  been  paying  cash 
for  to  see  if  we  can't  raise  some  of  them 
on  the  farm.  As  we  are  situated  I  feel 
that  it  will  pay  us  to  do  this.  Our  18  acres 
of  small  grain  will  bring  us  something 
whether  we  sell  it  to  miller,  hog,  cow  or 
hen. 

In  Order.— So  far  as  we  can  arrange 
ahead  this  will  be  about  the  programme: 
The  clover  seed  will  go  on  the  grain  and 
grass.  The  first  plowing  will  be  on  a  warm 
piece  of  ground  intended  for  an  early 
garden.  Charlie  will  plow  this  and  the 
big  chicken  yard,  while  Hugh  is  pruning 
and  grafting,  and  Philip  is  getting  his 
seeds  and  hotbeds  in  shape.  Philip  will 
plant  early  peas  at  once.  Last  August  we 
transplanted  strawberry  plants  between 
the  plants  of  late  cabbage.  These  plants 
made  few  runners.  Philip  will  furrow  with 
a  small  one-horse  plow  midway  between 
the  rows  of  strawberries  and  plant  Nott’s 
Excelsior  peas.  This  will  utilize  the 
ground  nicely,  keep  it  cled.ii,  and  the  peas 
will  be  off  before  the  strawberries  run 
much.  While  Philip  is  preparing  the 
chicken  yard  for  the  onions,  Charlie  and 
Hugh  will  get  in  the  peas  and  oats  and 
barley.  The  peas  will  be  scattered  on  the 
ground  and  plowed  in  with  the  small  plow. 
Then  the  oats  with  a  little  barley,  too, 
will  be  worked  in  with  the  Acme.  Then 
will  come  barley  and  Alfalfa  seeding,  and 
while  Charlie  is  doing  this  and  plowing 
for  potatoes,  Hugh  will  be  grafting  and 
scattering  a  little  manure  around  each  of 
the  Stringfellow  peach  trees.  Thus  we 
shall  try  to  organize  and  push  our  work. 

We  haven’t  heard  much  about  those 
Stringfellow  trees  lately— are  they  alive? 

Most  of  them  are  alive  and  kicking  hard 
at  those  who  said  they  would  die.  Don’t 
worry  about  these  trees.  We  will  tell  all 
about  them  in  regular  order.  Wait  till  the 
season  gives  them  a  fair  start  and  then 
I  will  make  a  report. 

All  Sorts.— Spring  is  opening  with  a 
rush.  The  worst  of  these  rushes  comes 
when  a  stop  is  made  for  wind.  The  fruit 
buds  are  all  starting.  If  Jack  Frost 
catches  Spring  with  his  breath  gone,  how 

he  will  blacken  his  eye! . Good 

clover  seed  is  “sound  as  a  Government 
bond,’’  but  it  costs  about  as  much,  too. 
The  price  is  awful  this  year,  but  it’s  one 
of  the  things  that  a  grass  and  grain  farm 
must  have.  If  a  pinch  must  be  made 
somewhere  it  ought  not  to  be  in  the  clover 

seed . The  high  price  of  feed 

was  responsible  for  the  sale  of  much  stock 
near  us  last  Fall.  One  of  our  farmers  is 
quite  a  noted  duck  raiser.  The  business 
has  paid  quite  well,  but  last  Fall,  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  western  corn  crop 
would  be  short,  he  figured  closely  and  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  pay  him  better  to  sell 
every  duck  on  the  place  rather  than  buy 
grain  for  them.  He  is  a  shrewd  business 
man,  and  concludes  that  most  farmers  fed 
their  stock  through  the  Winter  at  a  loss. 
I  kept  the  sows  over  because  I  calculated 
that  pigs  would  be  scarce  and  high.  So 
they  are,  but  when  the  black  sow  lost  11 
out  of  12  pigs— well,  we  didn’t  consider  that 
her  Winter’s  society  made  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  feed.  A  good  many  hard-earned 
dollars  will  crawl  through  a  very  small 
hole  in  a  pen  when  the  thermometer  drops 
40  degrees  in  a  few  hours  of  the  night 

. We  are  now  feeding  the  last  of 

the  shredded  fodder.  Our  stock  has  had 
no  hay  yet.  The  fodder  will  last  until  the 
middle  of  April,  and  then  we  shall  begin 
on  the  oat  hay.  Part  of  the  rye  and  wheat 
will  be  cut  green  for  hay.  h.  w.  c. 


If  you  want  the  best,  the  most  im¬ 
proved  and  the  most  reliable  binder  in 
the  world — buy  the  McCormick — it  is 
the  unit  of  measure  in  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines. — Adv. 


BEFORE  BUYING  S?8£,r?5.r 
A  NEW  HARNESS  alojrue  giv 

— mmm  lng  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  Qwego,N.Y. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  Is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

78  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  HORSE-CARTS. 

Twelve  Sty  1  os— 2  and  4- 
Wheel— Wide  and  Narrow 
Tires— Steel  Axles.  Low  rates 
of  freight  from  our  Works  — 
Tatamr  Pa. — to  all  points. 
Adopted  by  farmers  con¬ 
tractors,  miners,  gardeners 
cemetery  authorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is  wanted. 
iOBSON  &  CO.,  Manufrs.,  12  State  St.,  New  York. 


Corn  Planting 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  depends  uponit.  For  all  purposes, 
-  in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 

ground  nothing  equals  the 


SPANGLER 

CORN  PLANTER. 

It  naves  time,  labor,  money  and  Insures  the  crop.  You 
know  when  it  is  working ;  you  can  see  the  corn  on  its 
way  to  the  ground.  Made  with  or  without  fertilizer 
attachment.’  New  device  for  sowing  peas,  beans,  enBl- 
lage,  corn,  etc.  WenlsomakethefamousSpangler Low- 
Down  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill.  Write  for  cataiug  and  circ. 

SPANGLER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  505Queen  St.,  York,  Pa. 


ntrcun  5  Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling 
Cultivator 

Parallel  beam  movement, 
pivoted  axle,  with  lat¬ 
eral  beam  movement 
in  connection  with  the 
movable  spindles, 
or  either  independent 

(of  each  other.  Lateral 
beam  movement  oper- 
ated  also  by  hand 
lever.  Centre  lever 
for  spreading  and 
closing  shovel  gangs. 
The  most  complete 


Order 
immediately  and 


introduce  them  for  next  season,  cultivator  On  theinar- 
ket,  having  every  possible  movementof  the  shovel  ganzs. 

The  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  IVUrs,  York.  Pa. 


To  Raise  Potatoes  for  Profit 

you  require  a  DOKSCH  HILLER,  nnd  J»IG- 
tshlt.  No  other  Implement  hills  and  digs  so  per¬ 
fectly,  so  easily,  with  such  little  labor.  Practically 
two  implements  in  one,  and  for  the  price  of  one.  Hil¬ 
ler  with  wheel,  S5.8 ti.  Hiller  and 
digger  attachment,  87.76. 

JOHN  D0RSCH&  SONS, 

226WellS  St.,  Spot  «n 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  approval 


GoouPLANTER 

should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds, 

Field,  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas, 
Beans,  Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,etc. 

It  should  plant  In  hills,  drills  or  check  at  the  will  of 
the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  nnd  other 
homo  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 
per  acre. 


The  Eclipse 

Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Distributer 


does  all  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  DropB 
seed  from  0  to  45  inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
50  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strongly 
built  of  good  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  75 ,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


BEST  ON  EARTH 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY 

In  buyiug  the  LOUDEN  GOODS.  They  work 
bettor,  easier  and  last  longer.  No  jumping 
track  by  door  hangers,  nor  break-downs  of 
hay  tools  in  harvest— if  you  uso  the 
Louden.  Don’t  fail  to  get  our  catalogue  show-’ 
ing  scores  of  articles  needed  on  the  farm  and  ■ 
ranch.  Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Slings,  Hay  Forks,  Hay 
Stackers.  Litter  Carriers,  lee  Tools,  Hoists, Wire  Stretch¬ 
ers,  Ladders,  Door  Hangers.  Door  Latches,  Hardware 
Specialties,  etc.  Also  How  to  Build  Hay  Barns  and  Sheds, 

Address,  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  J  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


Roofing*  is  the  only  covering  for  poultry  houses  that  keeps  the  chicks  cool  in 
Summer  and  warm  in  Winter.  Preserves  an  even,  dry  temperature  always 
Ten  years  without  an  equal.  Never  melts  or  rots.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  102  William  St.,  New  York. 


A  Wonderful  Offer 

SUCCESS  22  WEEDER 

Sent  on  trial  to  any  farmer  who  cannot  get  one 
from  his  dealer.  More  than  60,000  now  on  the 
farms  of  the  United  States.  The  tool  Is  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  on  every  farm. 

•‘I  would  not  take  $100  for  my  Success  Weeder 
If  I  could  not  got  another.”— FRANK  UNGER, 
North  ColUns,  N.  Y. 

Prices  and  descriptive  circulars  sent  promptly  on  request. 


HALLOCK  WEEDER  COMPANY,  YORK,  PA. 


No.  6 
Iron  Ago 
|  Combined 
Double 
|  nnd  Singl 

Wheel 

Hoe 

|  Hill  nnd 
Drill 
I  Seeder 


GOOD  HELP  IS  SCARCE 

You  will  need  fewer  hired  hands  if 
you  use  more  Iron  Age 
Implements  for 

farm  and  gar¬ 
den  work.  All 
crops  pay 

if  worked  with  them.  Some  crops  won’t  pay  at  all  without  them. 


No.  6 
Iron  Age 
Horse  Hoe  I 
Cultivator  I 


Look  for 
the  name 


IRON  AGE 


The  Iron  Age  Book  tells  all  about  the  Iron  Age  Horse  Hoes, 

I  improved-  /  Wheel  Hoes,  Hill  and  Drill  Seeders,  Cul- 

Pouto*  tivators,  &c.,  and  the  Improved-Robbins 

I  Planter.  Potato  Planter.  The 

line  has  grown  stead- 
’  since 
is 

better  than  ever. 


on  implements ] 
you  buy. 

No.  70  Iron  Age 
Combined  Divot 
and  Fixed  Wheel 
Riding  Cultivator 


ily  in  popularity  since 
1836,  and  this  year  is 


The  book  is  Free. 
Write  for  it  now. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102  Grenlocli,  N.  J. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


A  SILO  MAN  TALKS  BUSINESS. 

The  article  on  page  92  over  the  initials 
of  0.  R.  M.,  would  indicate  that  we  as 
farmers  were  progressing  backward. 
Why  is  it  that  the  farmers  in  that  local¬ 
ity  should  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
silo,  when  every  speaker  at  our  insti¬ 
tutes  is  urging  the  farmer  to  build  them, 
and  all  experiment  stations  indorse 
them?  I  tried  every  other  method  of 
wintering  stock  to  determine  which 
would  give  the  best  results  and  return 
the  most  profit,  and  learned  several 
years  ago  that  the  farmers  of  the  Bast 
could  not  carry  on  dairying  and  stock 
raising  profitably  and  depend  on  hay 
alone  for  roughage.  I  decided  to  in¬ 
crease  my  corn  acreage,  but  the  husking 
seemed  to  be  a  lingering  job,  and  many 
times  I  have  filled  my  barn  floor  and 
other  available  spaces  that  I  might  husk 
in  bad  weather,  also  secure  the  fodder 
in  the  best  possible  condition.  But  to 
solve  the  problem  of  feeding  the  stalks 
was  another  consideration.  To  feed  them 
whole  was  a  waste,  and  the  refuse  was 
a  nuisance  in  the  barnyard  and  manure 
pile,  but  ere  long  the  shredder  was  in¬ 
troduced,  and  we  bought  one  and  were 
very  much  pleased  with  its  work.  Then 
we  began  to  grow  the  large  dent  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn  (the  Learning  preferred)  so 
as  to  secure  more  fodder  per  acre,  but 
to  store  it  away  in  any  large  quantity  it 
would  damage  more  or  less,  and  when 
shredded  would  heat  and  mold  even 
when  we  cut  hay  or  straw  and  mixed 
with  it,  thus  proving  quite  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  so  we  concluded  as  soon  as  able  to 
build  a  silo.  We  have  used  one  two 
years,  and  like  it  so  well  that  we  intend 
to  build  another  next  Fall.  Now  we 
have  no  cold  fingers  husking  corn;  no 
fodder  standing  out  in  the  field  through 
the  Fall  rains,  and  losing  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  of  its  feeding  value;  no  corn  to 
shell  and  haul  from  one  to  five  miles  to 
the  miller,  and  pay  him  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  grind,  or  if  he  tolls  it,  leave 
it  to  his  own  conscience  as  to  his  share 
of  the  grist  Our  corn  is  harvested  now 
when  possessing  its  greatest  feeding 
value,  the  silage  cutter  doing  the  whole 
of  the  foregoing  work  at  one  operation, 
and  at  about  the  same  cost  as  regards 
machinery  as  it  costs  to  shred  the  stalks. 

We  own  one-half  interest  in  a  shred¬ 
der,  a  corn  husker  and  a  silage  cutter, 
and  know  something  about  the  cost  of 
this  kind  of  work.  We  get  $1  per  hour 
for  shredding  stalks  (actual  labor),  the 
same  for  filling  silos  with  silage  cutter 
(which  works  up  the  crop  much  faster 
than  the  shredder  with  same  power), 
and  five  cents  per  bushel  for  husking 
corn,  which  also  shreds  the  stalks,  but 
not  nearly  as  well  as  the  shredder.  O. 
R.  M.  says  many  of  the  dairymen  are 
making  more  milk  without  silos  than 
those  who  have  them,  and  I  should 
judge  more  expensive  milk,  for  it  cer 
tainly  seems  to  me  that  it  would  require 
a  large  grain  ration  to  get  better  results 
than  from  a  liberal  ration  of  good  silage. 
He  also  refers  to  one  farmer  who  cleared 
$G00  from  24  cows,  or  $25  per  head  after 
all  hired  help  and  feed  bills  were  paid, 
a  very  good  showing  I  admit.  We  raise 
all  of  our  calves;  they  get  the  skim-milk 
and  what  pasture  they  need  through  the 
Summer,  and  they  average  us  better 
than  half  of  this  when  we  part  with 
them  in  the  Fall.  I  don’t  know  why,  as 
he  says,  in  growing  silage  corn  the 
farmer  should  run  out  his  land,  or  have 
less  grain  to  feed.  Our  method  is  to  put 
all  of  the  manure  on  the  corn  ground, 
which  usually  has  been  about  10  acres 
(eight  acres  filled  a  14x30-foot  round  silo 
this  year),  and  when  the  corn  is  removed 
sow  to  rye  in  the  Fall,  or  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  in  the  Spring  and  seed  down  to 
clover  and  Timothy.  The  next  year  we 
pasture  it,  which  returns  to  the  soil 
nearly  the  full  manurial  value  of  the 
season’s  crop,  except  the  small  portion 
contained  in  the  milk.  The  fourth  year 
it  is  mown,  after  which  it  is  again  pre¬ 
pared  for  corn,  and  I  believe  that  our 
land  is  increasing  in  fertility  by  follow¬ 
ing  this  course.  We  also  have  our  po¬ 
tato  and  buckwheat  ground  each  year 
for  other  grain,  never  intending  to  take 


but  two  crops  without  seeding  down.  We 
had  a  quantity  of  silage  corn  left  over 
after  filling  the  silo,  which  was  put  in 
the  barn  in  fine  condition,  that  we 
shredded  last  month,  and  began  feeding 
to  our  young  stock  that  had  been  eat¬ 
ing  silage.  When  placed  before  them 
you  never  saw  a  more  disappointed  lot 
of  cattle  than  they  were.  They  threw 
up  their  heads  and  would  hardly  smell 
of  it,  and  it  was  a  couple  of  days  before 
they  made  up  their  mind  that  it  was  the 
best  and  all  they  would  get.  You  may 
talk  of  your  cornstalks,  your  hay  and 
your  grain  as  being  the  best  ration  to 
make  a  milk  gain,  but  give  me  the  silo 
with  plenty  of  silage  well  kept,  and  ]! 
will  show  you  a  profit.  c.  e.  a. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  writer  of  the  anti-silo 
article  lives  in  a  locality  where  milk  is 
bought  by  a  condensery.  No  silage-fed 
milk  will  be  accepted. 


HOPELESS  OASES. 


When  the  doctor  leaves  and  says  the 
case  is  hopeless,  what  remains  to  be 
done  ?  Nothing,  if  the  doctor’s  word  is 
final.  Much,  if  you  will  listen  to  the 
statements  of  men  and  women  who  were 
once  w hopeless 
cases  ”  given  up  by 
doctors,  and  who 
were  perfectly  and 
permanently  cured 
by  the  use  of  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery. 

Nothing  is  more 
sure  than  that 
thousands  of  men 
and  women  with 
diseased  lungs, 
obstinate  coughs, 
hemorrhage,  ema¬ 
ciation  and  night- 
sweats,  have  been 
restored  to  perfect 
health  by  the  use 
of  the  "  Discov¬ 
ery.”  Will  it  cure 
you  ? 

It  has  cured  in 
ninety-eight  cases 
out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  where  it  was  given  a  fair  and  faith¬ 
ful  trial.  By  that  record  you  have  only 
two  chances  in  a  hundred  of  failure  and 
ninety-eight  chances  of  being  restored 
to  perfect  health.  It  is  worth  trying. 

Abram  Freer,  E»q.,  of  Rockbridge,  Greene  Co.. 
IH.,  write*  :  "My  wife  had  a  severe  attack  of 
pleurisy  and  hing  trouble ;  the  doctors  gave  her 
Up  to  die.  She  commenced  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  she  began  to 
improve  from  the  kit  dose.  By  the  time  she 
had  taken  Mght  or  tan  bottles  she  vras  cured, 
and  it  was  the  cause  of  a  large  amount  being 
cold  here.  I  think  the  *  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  ’  is  the  beat  medicine  in  the  world  for 
lung  trouble.” 

Fr.HK.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser  containing  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  large  pages  is  sent  free  on  receipt 
of  stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only. 
Send  ai  one-cent  stamps  for  the  book  in 
paper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth- 
bound  volume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Encovrlio  kll,s  roaches,  ants,  moths,  bed- 
IIIOwAlllC  bugs,  fleas, and  all  Insect  life- 
insects  breathe  through  their  bodies,  having 
no  lungs,  and  for  this  reason  it  does  not  require 
a  POISON  to  kill  them.  It  also  kills  the  egg. 

Ineovrlia  als0  kills  Insects  on  animals, 
inSvAlilv  birds,  chickens,  etc.,  and 
should  be  sprinkled  on  carpets  and  curtains. 
A  sample  sent  for  25 cents  postpaid.  Put  up  in 
large  packages  at  $ 1,  *2.  $3  and  $5. 

Ginseng  Distilling  and  Chemical  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


UPQIlIRrQ'-^ August  gilts  bred;  March  pigs 
neomneo  s.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcolm,  N.  Y 


Belgian  Hakes.— P  ure-bred,  pedi¬ 
greed  stock,  at  reasonable  prices.  Bargain  list  and 
bookletfree.  Klversldc  Babbitry, Box  D,  Brisben.N.V 


IDELITY  FOOD  SK1 

1  Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialist  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
[  perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth.  Price, 
2&lbs.,$1.2r>s  60 lbs.,  $2.00:  100 lbs., $8.50. 

I  FIDELITY  FOOD  f6r  FOWLS 

forgetting  birds  Into  highest  show  condition;  for 
maximum  egg  production;  for  keeping  fowls  free 
from  disease.  Price  same  ai  F.  F.  for  Y.  C. 
The  Famous  Fidelity  Food  is  for  sale  by  Poultry 
Supply  Dealers  throughout  the  world  and  by  the 
!  M  frSj^o^^^amesbnrjjNJ. 


I  Pinelsnd  I.  &  B.Co.  .Sole  I 
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My  Name  is 


EMPIRE 

No.  2. 

I  am  a  twin  brother  of  the 

Cream  Separator 

Queen  Empire  No.  1  A,  hut 

being  a  boy  I  can  do  more 
work.  I  am  light.  Only  have 
a  very  few  parts  in  my  makeup 
and  when  it  comes  to  turning 
and  caring  for  me  I  am  a  “dead 
easy”  proposition. 

All  Cream  Separator  users 
who  have  tried  me  are  my 
friends,  hut  still  I  am  not  with¬ 
out  enemies.  Some  big,  heavy, 
complicated  cream  separators 
are  so  jealous  of  my  appear¬ 
ance  and  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  built  so  simple  and  have 
so  few  parts  they  can’t  keep 
from  talking  unkindly  of  me. 

But  then  I  don’t  feel  badly 
about  it.  I  pity  them.  Just 
suppose  you  weighed  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds;  had  been  taking 
anti-fat  all  your  life  with- 
out  getting  any  light- 
er;  couldn  t  dress 
neat  on  account 
of 
be 

so  big 


and  clumsy 
and  couldn’t  walk 
^  "  half  a  block  with- 
out  getting  out  of  breath; 
wouldn’t  it  make  you  green 
with  envy  to  have  some  neat, 
well  dressed,  sprightly,  nicely 
proportioned  person  walk  right 
by  you.  I  guess  you  would  be 
too  provoked  to  say  “Good 
morning!”  too,  and  would  talk 
to  your  next  door  neighbor 
about  “How  awfully  slim  Mrs. 
So  and  So  is.” 

Well,  I’m  the  Slim  One. 

I’m  not  loaded  down  with  a 
ton  of  useless  cast-iron,  cog¬ 
wheels,  bushings,  bearings,  tin¬ 
plates,  corrugated  tin  pipes 

and  complicated  tubes.  If  I  was  I’d  take 
a  physic  and  if  it  didn’tdo  anything  else 
it  might  better  my  disposition  anyway. 

I’m  only  one  of  a  large  family.  I  have 
brothers  and  sister  smaller  and  larger. 
Our  book  gives  history  of  the  whole 
“Empire”  family.  Send  for  it. 

V.S.  Butter  Extractor  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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I  S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


PREIDER’ 

11  of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1902,  printed  in  colors, 
w  Illustrates  and  describes  60  Varieties  of  Poultry; 
gives  reasonable  prices  of  eegs  and  stock  *  Many  hints  to 
poultry  raisers.  Bend  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  this 
noted  book.  11.  II.  UKE1DER,  Florin,  Pa. 


WHAT  OUR  PATRONS  SAY 


50EggSize$5 


Get  50  chicks  from  50  eprt?s  often. 

HATCH  EVERY  GOOD  EGG  EVERY  TIME. 

Never  getsoutot  order.  Needs  no  attention 
atrilght.  liegnlates  perfectly.  Best  on  earth. 
Catalogue  BUCKKYE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
No.  23,  2c.  bpringfleld,  Ohio. 


Incubators.  From  86.00  Up. 
Brooders.  From  84.00  Up. 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalog**. 
X.  A.  BANT  A,  Loonier,  Ind. 


INCUBATORS  M BROODERS 


iiujug,  uuibuiu,  uwuumicAi  ana  sale.  He 
*■  stronger  and  mors  chickens  from  100 
than  any  othsr.  Pries  reasonable. 
Illustrated  catalog  of  Incubators,  Brood 


NO  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

1b  needed  to  run  the  Sure  Hatch 
Incubator.  They  are  so  simple 
that  they  run  themselves.  Made 
of  California  redwood,  beautiful¬ 
ly  finished;  twelve  ounce  copper 
tank,  and  hydro-safety  lamp.  Ful¬ 
ly  guaranteed.  Our  catalogue  contal  na 
.hundreds  of  photographs  of  the  Sure 
llutch  Inciibntor  at  work,  and  valu¬ 
able  Information.  Sent  free. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  0. 


1  258  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets.  W.  &  Bd.  Rocks, 

W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  Pearl  Guineas. 
Eggs,  $lfor26.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HKLLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 

Egg's  from  Premium  Stock. — 15  for  SI; 
$5  per  100.  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  W.  P.  It.,  and  B.  P. 
It.  (nonpare‘1  strain).  J.  W.  KILLEN,  Felton,  Del. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  choice  matings.  $1  per  15. 

M.  M.  LAMB,  Branchport,  N.  V. 


EGGS — From  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
—50  cents  a  setting  of  15. 

J.  M.  THOKNILEY,  Marietta.  Ohio. 


Valley  View 


Poultry  Farm,  Bellvllle,  Pa.  Bronze 
and  Wild  Turkeys.  Leading  varieties 
of  Poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 


Birred  Rocks  Only-rC;,BroRe«E.'S 

bank  In  city.  L.  8.  TOWN8END,  Wilmington,  Del. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  A  heavy  Winter 

laying  strain.  Cockerels  and  pullets  *1  each.  Eggs 
75  cents  per  13,  $4  per  100. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  Weedsport,  N.  V. 


EGGS  trom  Thoroughbred  Bar.  Wh.  Bull  Rocks,  Br. 

Wh.  Buff  Leghorns,  Gold,  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Langshans,  Cochins,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas, 
15,  $1 ;  40,  $2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


p  f  \  ^^—$2  for  15.  One  farm  devoted  ex- 
C.  Ijl  V4  O  clusively  to  choice  Barred  P. 
Rocks.  Free  range;  fertility  assured. 

Dr.  8.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


TX/H1TE  LEGHORN  Eggs  for  Hatching.  We  have 
vv  000  hens,  bred  for  egg  production;  large  size, 
vigor  and  purity  of  stock.  Free  range  and  food  in¬ 
sures  fertility.  "  We  agree  to  please.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  WHITE  &  RICK,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


£>—  Fertility  guaranteed.  By  theslt- 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
*■ prize-winning  land  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINE  TREK  FARM.  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


CTD  rnWrC’D  Shelby  vllle,  Iml.  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
tJlLI  vVlluLm,  Cochins.  Brahmas.  LangshanB, 
Wyandottes  (White,  Sliver  and  Gold);  Leghorns, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  big  ones.  Over  3,000  prizes.  Send 
for  circular.  Eggs,  $4.  2,000  to  sell  very  low. 


JOHN  A.  IRION,  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 

Breeder  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  15  choice  fertile 
eggs,  II.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  13  Pekin 
Duck  eggs,  $1;  large  strain. 


BARRED  P.  HOCK  EGGS  $2.50  A  prize-winning 

male  at  head  of  every  yard,  scoring  91  or  better; 
large,  blocky,  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  8.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Eggs,  same  price.  A  few  trios.  $7. 

BALES  &  CO.,  102  So.  Main  8t.,  Washington,  Pa. 


EGGS 


horns. 


that  hatch,  20  for  $1;  100  for  $3.50.  Buff, 
Barred  Rocks.  Buff,  Golden  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  It.  C.  Brown,  8.  C.  White  Leg- 
Rasnberry  Plants,  $4  per  100.  Circular  fiee. 


Rhode  Island  Reds™”^‘n 

1299  Eggs  In  3  Mos.  pullets  318  eggs  In 
November;  499  in  December;  482  in  January.  1  have 
a  strain  of  layers  and  will  carefully  select  sittings 
of  13  at  $1.50  each.  Single-comb  variety  only. 

H.  L.  GIFFORD,  Hornellsvllle.  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  RetelStfStfS: 

prizes.  Farm  Range  free  from  disease.  The  grand 
all-purpose  fowl.  Wonderful  Winter  layers.  Eggs 
highly  fertilized,  $1  per  dozen;  special  per  hundred; 
discount  10  per  cent  to  Grangers. 

W.  IRISH,  Box  517,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

els  and  50  pullets  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
25  B.  P.  R.  cockerels.  All  bred  from  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Light 
Brahmas.  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes  $2 
per  15.  Woodcrest  Farm,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Orchard  Farm  Poultry  Yards, 

M1LLERTON,  N.  Y. 

Choice  eggs  for  hatching;  10  varieties.  Best  stock. 
Chickens.  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese.  Good  hatch,  or 
free  duplicate.  New  catalogue;  write  now  for  it. 


White  Wyandottes. 

Choice,  large  farm-raised  stock.  Eggs,  $3  per  100; 
$2  per  50.  8afe  arrival  guaranteed.  Address 

S.  DEAN,  OAK  HILL,  N.  Y. 


Money-Making  Hens 

Eggs  and  Fowls.  Partridge  Wyandottes,  brilliant 
plumage;  Dark  BrahmaWyandottes,  silver  pencilled, 
beautiful  soft  gray;  Violet  Wyandottes  (Bunch  of 
Violets).  Eight  first  prizes,  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Great 
Boston  Show,  1902.  C.  C.  Lorlng,  Dedham  C7  H.,  Mass. 


PINELAND 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 


1902 


Ififil— THEY  LED  THEN. 
lOOl  THEY  LEAD  NOW— 

==  THAT’S  ALL  -- 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PTNET.AND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO. 


* 


INCUBATORS  t 


Paid  for  r  fter 
Itrial.  Low  prices, 
,  J  simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 

*  NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for$l2-80  „ 

Perfect  in  construction 
tion.  Hatches  every 

i.Wrtto(srutals(M 


x: 


H.  STAHL,  (^Kfewy. 
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%/ICTOR 

V  INCUBATOI 


INCUBATORS  > 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  oheap-  p 
eat  first-class  hatcher.  Money  back  p 
if  not  as  represented..  Circular  » 
free;  catalogue  6c.  We  pay  the  > 
freight.  GKO.  KRTKLCO.  Qniaey.  in.  » 
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THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

Many  farmers  signed  at  New  Berlin 
Condensery,  14  miles  distant,  shipped  on 
car.  They  are  shipping  40  or  50  cans  at 
milk  station,  $1.20  per  100  this  month  (about 
same  to  condensery).  Our  cheese  factory 
will  not  run  this  season.  Last  year  it  had 
more  milk  than  could  be  handled;  that  is 
the  way  things  change.  Cows  are  in  good 
condition;  plenty  of  hay;  feed  high.  The 
milk  supply  will  depend  on  feed.  We  do 
not  anticipate  a  larger  milk  supply  this 
season  than  last.  The  cooperative  cream¬ 
eries  have  been  useful  in  providing  home 
market  for  milk  and  taking  care  of  the 
surplus.  E*  s-  B- 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

About  100  cans  are  shipped  from  here. 
There  has  not  been  as  much  milk  shipped 
as  usual  the  past  Winter,  on  account  of 
feed  being  so  high.  There  are  about  the 
same  number  of  cows  as  in  past  years. 
Cows  have  wintered  as  well  as  common, 
not  having  been  milked  as  late  as  before, 
farmers  having  made  up  their  minds  that 
it’s  about  as  well  to  take  the  low  price  in 
Summer  when  the  cows  can  get  their  own 
living  as  to  pay  all  they  can  get  for  feed 
to  make  Winter  milk.  We  raised  money 
in  1901  to  buy  or  build  a  station.  We 
bought  the  old  station,  but  could  not  get 
a  title,  so  that  fell  through.  We  have  done 
nothing  about  it  since,  the  Standard  Milk 
Company  that  takes  our  milk  having  used 
us  fairly  well.  c.  e.  b. 

Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

Our  creamery  is  not  run  on  the  codpera- 
tive  plan.  The  Standard  Butter  Company 
of  Owego  runs  thd  creamery  in  this  place. 
The  milk  is  all  made  into  butter;  the  sep¬ 
arator  milk  is  made  into  sizing.  The  pa¬ 
trons  have  the  curd  and  buttermillc  free; 
can  get  separator  milk  for  10  cents  per  100. 
Cows  are  not  looking  well.  Grain  has  neon 
so  high  that  the  farmers  could  not  afford 
to  buy  the  feed.  They  are  feeding  more 
than  they  were  last  month,  as  feed  has 
dropped  a  little  in  price.  Bran,  $1.15  per 
100;  gluten,  $1.30;  cotton  seed,  $1.50.  Most 
of  the  dairymen  here  feed  wheat  bran  and 
gluten.  There  is  plenty  of  fodder  to  carry 
stock  through  to  grass.  Winter  grain  is 
looking  very  well  since  the  snow  has  gone. 
We  are  getting  $1.12  per  100  for  milk  since 
March  6.  Farm  help  is  very  scarce,  and 
wages  high.  A  great  many  tenants  are 
changing  farms  this  Spring.  Cows  are 
plentiful  and  cheap.  There  is  no  call  for 
them;  only  offer  $25  for  new  milch  cow  with 
calf  by  her  side,  when  one  can  find  a  man 
that  wants  to  buy.  Great  call  for  farm 
horses  at  high  prices;  very  little  plowing 
done  yet.  f.  l. 

Lounsberry,  N.  Y. 

Our  milk  station  at  this  place  is  con¬ 
trolled  at  the  present  time  by  the  Rock¬ 
dale  Creamery  Company;  between  60  and 
70  cans  are  shipped  daily  from  this  station. 
The  milk  is  paid  for  on  the  butter-fat. 
basis.  The  cooperative  creamery  at  Guil¬ 
ford  has  been  running  all  Winter;  I  under¬ 
stand  it  is  paying  well.  Cows  are  in  good 
condition,  but  the  milk  supply  during  the 
Winter  has  been  less  than  usual,  owing, 
we  think,  to  the  fact  that  the  hay  and 
corn  fodder  contained  less  nutriment.  The 
growth  was  coarse  and  rank,  hence  the 
quality  was  not  as  good.  However,  we 
think  when  the  grass  comes  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply  will  average  about  the  same  as  last 
season.  Present  indications  point  to  a  late 
Spring.  Very  little  plowing  was  done  in 
this  section  last  Fall;  we  are  coming  to 
believe  that  Fall  plowing  is  an  injury  as 


much  of  the  fine  soil  is  blown  away  by  the 
Winter  winds.  The  majority  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  planning  to  put  in  a  large  acreage 
of  corn  for  use  in  the  silo,  also  for  regular 
harvest;  the  object  is  to  lessen  the  grain 
bills,  which  have  been  very  heavy  the  past 
Winter.  e.  m.  p. 

E.  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

Milk  is  mostly  sold  to  the  Horseheads 
Creamery  Company  at  Laceyville.  Some 
set  milk  and  sell  cream.  The  company  does 
not  make  butter  but  sells  milk  and  cream 
on  orders  to  all  points.  This  company  has 
leased  nearly  all  the  cooperative  creameries 
in  this  section,  and  uses  them  for  skim¬ 
ming  stations.  I  do  not  think  the  milk 
supply  will  be  as  large  as  last  year,  as 
there  are  only  about  80  per  cent  as  many 
cows  as  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  and  they 
are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  usual. 
Owing  to  the  high  price  of  feed  a  good 
many  of  the  farmers  have  got  tired  of 
selling  milk  at  a  loss,  and  are  going  to 
make  their  own  butter,  as  they  think  the 
price  of  milk  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  butter,  so  it  will  make  quite  a 
difference  in  the  amount  of  milk  to  go 
into  the  cities  as  milk  or  cream. 

Skinners  Eddy,  Pa.  f.  m.  b. 


DOG  POWER  FOR  LIGHT  WORK. 
Training  the  Animal: 

I  have  used  a  dog  power  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  find  it  very  profitable 
in  various  ways.  The  power  can  be  used 
for  churning,  running  cream  separator, 
butter  worker,  etc.  The  actual  work  I 
have  done  with  power  is  churning  and 
running  cream  separator.  I  expect  to 
make  arrangements  to  run  butter 
maker  in  the  near  future.  I  use  a 
Newfoundland  dog  that  weighs  120 
pounds.  I  use  the  dog  because  it 
is  more  convenient  for  me,  as  I 
have  a  room  off  the  kitchen,  and  hence 
it  would  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get 
another  animal  from  the  barn;  besides 
the  dog  is  much  cleaner.  I  have  trained 
sheep  for  people  who  have  these  separa¬ 
tors  in  the  barn,  and  find  it  very  handy, 
for  the  reason  that  after  a  sheep  gets 
used  to  his  work  (which  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  few  days)  it  will  come  when  call¬ 
ed,  and  jump  in  the  power.  After  it  gets 
through  with  the  work  it  will  back  out 
of  the  power  and  walk  right  straight  to 
its  stall  or  whatever  place  may  be  fixed 
for  it.  The  objection  to  a  goat  would  be 
the  offensive  smell.  A  calf  would  be  all 
right,  but  would  soon  outgrow  its  use¬ 
fulness,  and  there  would  be  the  trouble 
of  training  another  in  its  place.  In 
training  a  dog  it  will  be  necessary  to  put 
a  muzzle  on  him  before  attempting  to 
put  him  in  the  power.  It  will  then  be 
necessary  to  coax  him  along;  never  let 
him  off  before  he  shows  his  good  will. 
A  dog  will  like  the  work  a  little  while, 
but  will  soon  shirk. 

In  training  a  sheep  nail  a  little  box 
for  oats  on  the  power  in  easy  reach  for 
sheep  so  that  it  may  eat  while  working. 
Next  take  two  pieces  of  board  four 


inches  wide  and  two  feet  long  and  drive 
five  or  six  nails  in  each  piece.  Attach 
your  power  to  separator,  set  brake  and 
lead  in  your  sheep  and  tie,  then  take 
one  piece  of  board  with  nail  in  and  place 
behind  the  sheep  and  the  other  one  be¬ 
low  him,  one  to  keep  him  from  backing 
and  the  other  to  keep  him  from  lying 
down.  You  may  then  loosen  the  brake 
and  set  your  machine  in  motion.  Should 
the  sheep  lie  down  in  spite  of  the.  brads 
try  to  make  it  stand  on  its  feet  and  turn 
the  power  by  hand  and  show  it  that  it 
has  to  work.  I  have  trained  sheep  that 
would  not  do  as  much  as  stand  on  their 
feet  the  first  trial,  but  the  second  trial 
they  would  walk  right  along  and  never 
stop  to  say  yes  or  no.  Don't  leave  the 
sheep  in  the  power  over  10  minutes  for 
the  first  trial.  wm.  f.  duenow. 

Wisconsin. 


Coloring  Saddle  Gall.— If  J.  H.  R.  will 
keep  the  saddle  mark  on  his  horse  well 
greased  while  he  is  shedding  with  the 
grease  from  a  lumber-wagon  wheel,  the 
hair  will  come  in  its  natural  color.  I  have 
seen  it  tried  a  great  many  times,  and 
never  knew  it  to  fail.  J.  b.  c. 

Montezuma,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


COOPER 

p  SHEEP  DIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

for  6o  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  Superior  to  all  other 
kinds.  No  smell.  Benefits  while  it 
cures.  Keeps  flock  clean  a  long 
time.  Increases  growth  and  quality 
of  wool.  Used  by  large  majority  of 
sheep  breeders  in  all  countries. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  supply, 
send  $1.75  for  $2  (100  gal.)  pkt.  to 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

8  Park  Place.  New  York  Citv. 


The  REID  Hand 


Separator 


gets  from  every  milking  the 
greatest  quantity  of  cream  avail¬ 
able  for  churning;  makes  more 
and  better  butter  possible.  It 
is  the  only  perfect  hand 
Separator.  Runs  lightest, 
lasts  longest.  Sent  any¬ 
where  on  10  days  free  trial. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  revised  pricelist. 


A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sent 
any¬ 
where 
on  10 


Free 

Trial 


I  will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism. 

No  Pay  Until  You  Know  It. 

After  2,000  experiments,  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles 
of  Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for 
every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  I  claim  pay 
your  druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn’t 
I  will  pay  him  myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that 
can  affect  rheumatism  with  but  a  few 
doses  must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of 
danger.  I  use  no  such  drugs.  It  is  folly 
to  take  them.  You  must  get  'the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how 
impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I  know  it 
and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have  cured  tens 
of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  way,  and 
my  records  show  that  39  out  of  40  who 
get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  Let  me  send  you  an  order  for  the 
medicine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it 
won’t  harm  you  anyway.  If  it  cures, 
pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that  entirely  to  you. 
I  will  mail  you  a  book  that  tells  how  I 
do  it.  Address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 

Mild  oases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottiea.  At.  all  druggists. 


II  — —  — — wm  sell  all, one-half  Interest,  or  lease 
dorses  Stallion  Leland  1800  for  season.  Flue 
large  Bay  Horse  for  Sale ;  extra  fast.  Would  like  to 
get  partner  with  $500  cash  to  start  livery  In  Hummer 
resort.  E.  H.  BULKELEY,  MUton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  THE  SNOW  B’LAKK 
LIMB  CO.,  Bowling  GTeen,  Ohio. 


Every  dairyman  and  farmer 
looking  for  the  closest  skimmer 
may  try  a  National  Hand  Separator 
for  ten  days,  in  his  own  dairy,  free. 
Skim  all  your  milk  with  it  a  third 
of  a  month  and  let  Its  merits  deter¬ 
mine  your  disposition  of  it.  The 

NATIONAL 
Hand  Separator 

is  perfect  in  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion,  absolutely  correct  In  prin¬ 
ciple;  skims  closest,  runs  easiest, 
produces  better  cream.  Itis 
eusiest  to  clean  ;  gives  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  every  way.  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co. 
Newark,  N.  i. 


Tins  10  LB.  RUNT  GAINED  500  LBS.IN  8  MONTHS. 


BZEZ2B2SE 


A  REMARKABLE  TEST-INDISPUTABLE  PROOF. 

Dear  Sirs: — Eight  months  ago  I  bought  the  scrubbiest  pig  I  could  find  in  my 
locality  and  made  a  special  test  of  ‘'International  Stock  Food.”  I  wanted  to  see 
just  what  it  would  do  for  hogs.  This  little  runt  was  eight  months  old  and  weighed 
ten  pounds,  and  was  the  worst  looking  specimen  of  a  runt  you  ever  saw.  The  other 
hogs  of  the  same  litter  were  ready  for  market  and  weighed  about  three  hundred 
pounds.  I  put  this  runt  in  a  pen  by  herself  and  fed  “International  Stock  Food”  as 
directed,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  months  I  killed  her  and  she  dressed  500  lbs.  I  have 
handled  ‘International  Stock  Food”  for  over  7  years  find  never  had  a  package 
returned,  and  can  say  that  your  preparations  speak  for  themselves  in  our  com¬ 
munity.  Very  truly,  W.  O.  OSTRANDER,  Dealer,  Bennington,  Kansas. 


11  *NTEB*4TI0NAL  STOCK  FOOD  causes  Hogs,  Cattle,  Horses  and  Sheep,  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makes  them  Big.  Fat  and 
Healthy.  It  is  used  and  strongly  cndorsod  by  over  500,000  Farmers.  It  Is  sold  »u  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  t„  Iceland  Your  Money  in 
any  ease  or  failure,  by  over  80, 000  Dealers.  It  will  make  you  extra  money  in  Growing,  Fattening  or  Milking.  Owing  to  its  blood 
purifying  ami  stimulating  tonic  effects,  it  Cures  or  Prevents  Piseaso.  W«  paid  $10,000  War  Tax  on  account  of  being  a  High-Class 
Hedlrated  Slock  Food.  It  is  a  safe  vegetable  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  in  small-sized  feeds  in  connection  with  tile 
regular  Krau».  It  is  absolutely  harmless,  even  if  taken  Into  the  human  system.  It  Fattens  Stock  In  iiO  to  <50  Hays  less  time 
1,,p8tlon  an‘l  A*®'”” lotion.  In  this  way  it  saves  a  large  amount  of  grain.  The  use  of  “I.VTKR.V ATIONAL 
8T  )(  K  !■  101)  only  coj*ts  9 f  «*  IKEDS  for  ONE  CENT.*^K  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuse  any  of  the  many  cheap  and 
inferior  substitutes  or  imitations.  It  always  pays  to  feed  the  best.  “IsVTEKNATIO.NAL  STOCK  FOOD”  is  e  ndorsed  by  over  100 
leading  r arm  Papers.  The  United  States  Government  included  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  in  the  Government  Exhibit  at 

K‘.veri  tJle  DJ&hest  Award  and  Medal.  The  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society  ga\  o 
INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD’  a  diploma  for  “Superior  Excellence.”  Other  Agricultural  Societies  also  endorse  it  as  reliable 
and  worthy  the  confidence  of  stock  raisers. 


This  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored 


irge 
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1st 


— Name  this  Paper. 


A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


^‘FOB  YOU  AND  KVKRY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPERS 

We  will  give  you  $11.00  worth  of  “INTERNATIONAL  8T0CK  FOOD”  if  Book  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

8  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.  It  cost  us  $.'1000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Kiffcravera  make  the  Engravings. 


It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that  will 


“vo  you  Hundreds  of  Doll.n.  Gives  description  and  “history  of  tbe  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  Tha  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  SughYto  ha’vo  a"cop7‘if  th’s ‘iTuefy  H Us trlte'd *Bwk“f or  reference. 

#0  THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Us  (letter  or  postal)  and  Answer  3  Questions ;  G ft 

2nd— How  much  stock  have  yout  3rd-D!d  you  ever  uso  “ISTEHJi ATIONAL  STOCK  POOD”  for  Horses,  Cattlo,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigsf 

Answer  the  3  Questions  and  w  Write  Us  at  Once  tor  Book. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  In  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  In,  $1,000,000. 


‘i.  /DEALERS  SELL  THESE 
ON  A  “SPOT  CASH” 

■;2‘*  ’  ..  .  GOARANT^E  .  _  ; 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Emi^TsVI: 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  WORM  POWDER.  INTERNATIONAL  GALL  CURE. 
INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  COLIC  CURE.  INTERNATIONAL  HEAVE  CURE. 
.INTERNATIONAL  LOUSE  KILLER.  INTERNATIONAL  HARNESS  SOAR.  SILVER  PINE  HEALING  OIL,  ETC. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WHEY  CAL  YES;  CROSS-BRED  COWS. 

1.  Can  calves  be  raised  successfully  on 
whey,  or  how  would  you  raise  calves  when 
taking:  milk  to  the  cheese  factory?  2. 
Which  would  be  the  better  cross  for  milk, 
a  Durham  bull  with  Holstein  cows  or  Hol¬ 
stein  bull  with  Durham  cows? 

Ellington,  N.  Y.  w.  j.  m.  n. 

1.  The  waste  in  the  feeding  value  of 
whey  is  enormous.  The  rapid  decompo¬ 
sition  which  follows  its  separation  from 
the  curd  requires  feeding  soon  after  for 
health  and  economy.  The  feeding  value 
when  sweet  is  from  seven  to  10  cents  per 
100  pounds.  Nearly  one-half  the  total 
milk  solids  are  found  therein,  all  of  the 
sugar,  five  pounds,  2 y2  pounds  of  fat, 
the  same  of  casein  and  six-tenths  of  a 
pound  of  albumen;  total  of  6.10  pounds; 
not  the  most  valuable  portion  to  be 
sure,  but  much  more  than  usually  sup¬ 
posed.  I  mention  the  composition  to 
call  attention  to  greater  care  in  the 
cheese  sections.  Farmers  repudiate 
whey  chiefly  because  in  the  hot  months 
it  is  kept  in  sour  filthy  tanks,  and  often 
not  better  in  cool  weather.  Not  alone  is 
the  factoryman  responsible,  but  the 
farmer  seldom  cleans  his  barrel  or  tank. 
It  taxes  my  patience  daily  to  scrub  and 
scald  whey  tanks,  and  then  find  the  pat¬ 
rons  using  a  barrel  that  has  not  seen  hot 
water  or  a  scrub  in  three  months.  Pas¬ 
teurizing  will  prevent  fermentation.  The 
expense,  however,  is  almost  too  great 
generally  to  expect  it.  A  clean  sweet 
vat  each  day  can  be  depended  upon  to 


ing,  and  having  sweet  or  only  slightly 
soured  whey  as  a  part  food.  What  we 
have  said  will  also  apply  to  hog  feeding. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  why  cross  the 
breeds?  We  were  foolish  enough  to  try 
it,  and  failed,  so  have  thousands  of 
farmers  who  expected  in  the  short  space 
of  nine  months  radically  to  improve  by 
uniting  two  forces  which  have  never 
been  joined  before,  each  one  being  the 
result  of  many  generations  of  selection 
on  each  side.  We  expect  before  mating 
to  get  the  strong  points  of  each  breed 
united  in  the  offspring.  When  the  ani¬ 
mal  begins  to  develop  we  are  usually 
surprised  to  see  the  weaknesses  of  each 
breed  brought  out.  If  grade  Durhams 
are  the  stock  and  Holsteins  are  what 
you  want  then  I  should  get  a  Holstein 
bull,  that  is,  provided  the  Durhams  have 
shown  some  milking  capacity.  If  they 
are  beef-bred  Durhams  I  certainly 
should  not  waste  time  in  developing  a 
dairy  herd  from  them.  Then  top-cross 
the  calves  with  a  Holstein  bull  again, 
and  good  results  will  follow. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


A  Good  Guernsey  Cow. 

At  Fig.  105  is  shown  a  picture  of 
Cassiopeia  4885  A.  G.  C.  C.  This  was 
the  second  best  Guernsey  cow  in  the 
Pan-American  Model  Dairy  herd.  In 
the  six  months’  test  this  cow  gave  6,270 
pounds  of  milk,  which  tested  4.26  per 
cent  butter  fat,  or  267.73  pounds  butter 


give  fairly  satisfactory  results.  Sweet 
whey  is  worth  more  than  at  any  subse¬ 
quent  period,  no  matter  what  is  done 
for  it.  Another  difficulty  is  found  in 
feeding  the  animal  too  much  at  a  meal. 
We  ask  the  animal  to  take  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  to  get  a  small  quantity  of 
food;  hence  frequent  indigestion  and 
scouring.  Do  not  feed  so  much  that  you 
cannot  give  water  and  have  a  demand 
for  it;  always  start  the  calf  upon  new 
milk,  feeding  not  less  than  four  weeks, 
not  enough  to  fatten,  but  to  give  a 
gradual  growth;  then  begin  a  gradual 
change  from  milk  to  whey  provided 
always  that  the  calf  has  begun  to 
take  dry  coarse  food.  Ground  oats  put 
into  the  pail  after  giving  whey  or  milk 
is  usually  taken  with  more  relish  than 
at  other  times.  Keep  a  close  watch  on 
the  barrels;  do  not  let  them  scour;  do 
not  try  to  save  a  few  pounds  of  new  milk 
and  ruin  the  digestion  of  the  calf.  1 
know  we  have  permanently  injured  the 
value  of  the  cow  by  overfeeding  upon 
foods  not  yet  adapted  to  the  young 
stomach.  There  is  a  peculiar  trade 
mark  upon  a  whey  calf,  not  because 
whey  has  no  value,  but  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  been  injudiciously  fed.  Do 
not  expect  calves  of  different  ages  and 
temperament  to  drink  from  a  common 
trough  and  get  the  best  of  results.  No 
two  drink  alike;  one  gets  too  much,  an¬ 
other  not  enough,  producing  indigestion 
in  both  cases.  We  have  grown  fine 
e&lves  by  this  careful  method  of  feed¬ 


fat  which  made  315.01  pounds  of  actual 
butter.  The  financial  record  of  the  cow 
for  these  six  months  stands  as  follows: 


1,118  pounds  hay  .  $3.54 

4,142  “  silage  .  4.14. 

3,580  “  green  clover  .  3.12 

1,241  “  bran  . 

68  “  oats  . 

734  “  gluten  . 

42  “  cornmeal  . 

42  “  linseed  meal  . 


89  “  cotton-seed  meal. 


Total  value  of  grain .  17.56 

Total  . $2S.36 


This  left  a  profit  of  $50.40  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter  fat. 


Whooping  Cough.— Sorry  to  hear  of  the 
whooping  cough  at  Hope  Farm.  In  the 
case  of  my  children,  I  found  that  a  quarter 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  vaseline  taken  three  or 
four  times  a  day  not  only  eased  the  par¬ 
oxysms,  but  those  who  took  it  coughed  but 
two  weeks,  while  those  to  whom  it  was 
obnoxious  kept  it  up  two  months. 

New  Jersey.  m.  e.  l. 

Chicken  Cholera.— For  several  years  I 
had  cholera  among  our  turkeys.  Usual 
remedies  failed,  so  that  finally  as  soon  as 
a  bird  became  affected,  its  head  was  cqt 
off  and  body  burned  or  buried.  Last  year 
my  crack  gobbler  was  taken  sick  and 
grew  sicker;  black  head,  empty  craw  and 
staggers.  As  he  seemed  fated  to  die  either 
by  the  disease  or  the  hatchet,  I  deter- 
mind  to  try  an  experiment.  I  gave  -him 
two  grains  of  calomel;  next  morning,  mixed 
cornmeal  stiff  with  sulphur  and  stuffed  his 
craw  full  of  it;  repeated  the  dose  late  in 
the  day.  Second  morning  the  Dird  was 
still  sick,  but  decidedly  better.  I  dosed 

again  with  cornmeal  and  sulphur,  aad 
again  on  the  third  day.  That  gobbler  to¬ 
day  is  a  picture.  Have  not  had  any  cholera 
since,  but  if  it  comes  again,  calomel  and 
sulphur  will  be  the  dose.  e.  c.  p. 

Torega,  Ya. 


HIGHEST  AND  ONLY  REGULAR  AWARD 

Chicago  Exposition,  1893. 


HIGHEST  AWARD  AND  ONLY  GRAND  PRIZE 


HIGHEST  AWARD  AND  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL 

Buffalo  Exposition,  1901. 


2000  PRIZES,  MEDALS  AND  AWARDS. 

Every  Important  World’s  Highest  Award 
From  1880  to  1902. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 

1  102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


103  &  105  Mission  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St. 

MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 

TORONTO. 

248  McDermott  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG. 


The 


Highest  Price 

for  butter,  cheese,  cream  or  even 
milk  results  from  perfect  flavor. 
That  calls  for  perfect  cooling  and 
aeration.  It  is  only  possible  with 

TO*  IDEAL 

Milk  Cooler m 

ikes  out  all  animal  heat  and  odor,  or  odor  resulting 
n  feed  orstabling,  instantly.  Leaves  a  sweet,  pure, 
g-keeping  product.  The  cooler  is  simple,  strong, 
•able  and  easy  to  operate.  Every  dairyman  should 
it.  This  is  specially  true  of  creamery  and  cheese 
tory  patrons.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

KES  &  BURGER,  36  Main  St.,  Cattaraugus,  N  Y. 


Milk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 
.  The  object  is  to  expose  every  par¬ 
otide  of  it  to  the  air,  thus  cooling 
fit  and  driving  out  all  bnd  odors 
"mid  germs  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other,  Send  for 

E rices  and  free  catalogue  of  Farm  and  hairy  supplies. 

..  R.  LEWIS.  Manfr..  Box  12.  Cortland.  N.  Y- 


Hours  Longer 

Jlilk  will  keep  fresh  and  sweet  that 
much  longer  when  treated  with  our 

Champion  TSkfiA. 

It  takes  out  and  kills  tliegerms  which 
make  sourness— the  first  element  of 
decay.  Works  automatically.  Kills 
stable  and  other  odors.  Free  Book  on 

“Milk  and  ItsCurc.”  Askfodt. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

17  Squires  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  fit  any  Skein. 

MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

Havana,  III. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  in  the  U.  8. 
tW  Writ*  for  Price t. 
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Ailing  Animals. 


Wind-Sucking  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  that  jerks  his  head  in 
toward  his  breast  and  grunts  like  a  crib- 
ber,  but  does  not  offer  to  take  hold  of  any¬ 
thing.  What  is  wrong?  He  did  it  for  a 
time  last  year;  but  quit  in  the  Fall,  and 
is  now  commencing  again.  J.  a.  g. 

Strattonville,  Pa. 

Your  horse  is  what  might  be  called  a 
wind-sucker.  There  is  not  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  wind-sucker  and  a  crib- 
ber;  they  both  come  from  a  habit.  You 
might  buckle  a  strap  around  his  neck 
next  to  his  throat.  Don’t  draw  the  strap 
so  tight  that  it  will  interfere  with  his 
breathing. 

Cribbing  Coif. 

I  have  a  colt  three  years  old  next  June, 
thin  in  flesh,  but  shedding  his  old  hair 
well.  He  is  what  we  call  a  cribber.  He 
also  has  a  habit  of  striking  his  abdomen 
with  hind  foot  and  then  kicking  down  to 
the  floor  with  great  force.  He  is  quite  a 
promising  stepper,  and  I  would  like  to  put 
him  in  good  condition.  His  appetite  is 
quite  good.  I  feed  coarse  hay  and  mixed 
feed,  bran  and  middlings  for  grain. 

Bolsters  Mills,  Me.  w.  h.  j. 

Your  colt  is  a  cribber;  it  is  a  habit  I 
know  of  nothing  that  will  break  him  of 
it.  His  striking  his  abdomen  with  his 
hind  feet  and  kicking  down  to  the  floor 
with  great  force  suggests  that  he  is 
troubled  by  lice,  or  perhaps  that  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  habit.  Colts  are  quite  likely  to  form 
such  habits  when  standing  idle  in  the 
barn. 

Ailing  Sheep. 

Our  sheep  are  afflicted  as  follows:  They 
begin  with  looseness  of  bowels,  even  on. 
dry  feed;  droop  around  for  a  month  or  so, 
and  die.  I  am  feeding  Timothy  and  clover 
hay  mixed  with  oats  for  grain.  The  in¬ 
testines,  on  post-mortem  examination,  are 
covered  with  small  hard  nodules.  The 
sheep  eat  as  long  as  they  can  get  to  the 
feed.  Last  Summer  they  had  the  run  of 
an  old  pasture  but  generally  I  pasture  a 
field  two  years  and  then  plow  for  grain 
crops.  Would  a  change  of  feed  do  any 
good?  P.  R.  f. 

Ohio. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  something  about 
your  feeding  that  is  affecting  your  sheep. 
Are  they  getting  good,  pure,  wholesome 
water,  or  are  they  drinking  from  some 
cesspool?  If  they  are  you  would  better 
stop  it  and  add  a  ration  of  bran  and  oil 
meal  to  your  oats.  Feed  what  clover 
and  Timothy  they  should  have  and  no 
more. 


A  CASE  OF  " SCALY  LEG.” 

My  poultry  have  rough  legs,  and  I  have 
washed  them  in  turpentine,  grease  and 
coal-oil,  equal  parts,  but  the  disease  comq§ 
back.  When  we  moved  here  eight  years 
ago  the  poultry  that  were  here  were  nearly 
eaten  up  by  this  disease.  I  sold  all  of 
them  and  bought  others,  and  white¬ 
washed  the  henhouse,  but  the  poultry  soon 
showed  signs  of  the  disease.  We  built  a 
new  henhouse  three  years  ago,  and  l 
have  tried  to  be  cautious  about  keeping 
the  building  clean.  Last  Summer  my  old 
hens  got  so  bad  again  that  I  sold  all  of 
them,  and  kept  50  pullets  that  had  nice 
smooth  feet,  and  now  some  of  them  are 
rough.  w.  t.  p. 

Willmathsville,  Mo. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  a  minute  in¬ 
sect  working  under  the  scales  on  the 
legs,  raising  the  scales,  causing  them 
to  become  rough  and  covered  with  a 
light  colored  rough  excrescence,  in  some 
cases  giving  the  legs  the  appearance  of 
being  twice  the  ordinary  size  and  very 
rough  and  unsightly.  It  is  considered 
contagious,  though  I  have  not  found  it 
noticeably  so.  I  have  frequently  had 
hens  affected  with  it,  and  occasionally 
severe  cases,  and  have  let  them  run  the 
entire  season  without  noticing  any  new 
cases  or  ill  effects  except  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  the  affected  birds,  which 
giadually  get  worse.  It  is  usually  at¬ 
tributed  to  unclean  surroundings.  1 
have  never  noticed  that  it  affected  lay¬ 
ing.  An  ointment  composed  of  one  part 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  four  parts  vase¬ 
line,  rubbed  on  freely  every  day  for  a 
week  will  usually  clean  them  up.  An¬ 
other  good  remedy  is  coal  oil.  Take  a 
can  large  and  deep  enough  to  cover  the 


affected  parts,  fill  nearly  full  with  water, 
then  pour  a  small  quantity  of  coal  oil  on 
top.  Insert  the  legs,  and  hold  them  a 
half  minute  or  more  until  thoroughly 
soaked.  Repeat  in  a  few  days.  This 
treatment  if  persisted  in  will  surely  kill 
the  insects  and  the  excrescence  will  drop 
off  or  may  be  removed.  I  would  spray 
any  suspected  place  thoroughly  with 
coal  oil.  The  house  and  roosts  would  be 
benefited  by  such  a  dose  at  any  rate,  as 
it  would  put  out  of  business  any  mites, 
lice  or  other  insects  which  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  coal  oil.  J.  e.  s. 


What  is  a  Good  Cow? 

Last  November  I  bought  a  Jersey  cow 
with  calf.  She  was  in  poor  condition,  hav¬ 
ing  been  brought  from  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  She  did  not  give  milk  enough 
for  her  calf,  so  I  sold  it  and  let  her  stand 
for  one  week.  In  the  meantime  I  fed  her 
cattle  powders,  till  she  gained  strength, 
then  I  commenced  milking  her,  and  all  I 
have  been  able  to  get  was  three  quarts  per 
day,  after  feeuing  her  cornmeal,  gluten  and 
bran  and  shredded  fodder.  She  tests  5.20; 
that,  according  to  the  creamery  man,  would 
be  three  pounds  butter  per  week.  This 
does  not  suit  me,  and  I  am  going  to  sell 
her.  Do  you  think  when  she  comes  in. 
which  will  be  next  September,  that  she 
will  do  any  better?  I  had  all  the  cows 
tested,  and  they  run  from  6.10  to  3.70.  but 
some  do  not  give  milk  enough  for  their 
test.  I  am  after  cows  that  will  make  from 
eight  to  12  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  How 
many  quarts  should  a  cow  give  that  tests 
from  5  to  6.50  to  make  10  pounds  of  butter? 
Would  you  advise  putting  a  ring  in  a  Jer¬ 
sey  bull’s  nose  to  handle  him?  I  am  afraid 
he  will  get  cross.  inquirer. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  amount  of 
milk  a  cow  should  make  to  yield  a  given 
per  cent  of  fat  in  the  same.  Some  cows 
naturally  yield  much  richer  milk  than 
others.  A  good  Jersey  cow  should  be 
able  to  produce  in  the  height  of  her 
milking  season  about  35  pounds  of  milk 
a  day,  and  this  should  test  five  per  cent 
of  fat  or  more,  ranging  up  to  six  per 
cent.  Usually,  however,  the  heavier  the 
quantity  given  the  lower  the  percentage 
of  fat  in  the  milk.  If,  however,  a  cow 
will  make  30  pounds  a  day  of  five-per¬ 
cent  milk  for  a  week  10  ^  pounds  of 
pure  butter  fat  would  be  contained 
therein,  or  what  should  make  about  1214 
pounds  of  commercial  butter.  That  is 
about  as  close  as  one  can  illustrate  the 
point  “Inquirer”  wishes  brought  out.  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  judge  much 
concerning  the  cow  you  refer  to  except¬ 
ing  in  an  entirely  unfavorable  manner. 
If  she  is  producing  only  three  quarts  a 
day  at  present,  and  you  consider  her  of 
inferior  possibilities,  which  is  probably 
correct,  then  you  would  do  well  to  find 
out  at  once  whether  you  are  supporting 
her,  or  whether  she  pays  for  her  keep. 
It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  men  should  be 
spending  their  income  keeping  cows 
that  are  positively  not  worth  keeping, 
viewed  as  a  business  proposition,  but 
which  in  fact  are  a  constant  tax  on  the 
owners.  Ringing  the  bull  should  not 
make  him  ugly.  It  will  make  his  nose 
tender,  but  that  may  be  greatly  to  your 
advantage  some  day.  Use  a  rope  with  a 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

W  Ft,  Grant,  Arizona,  Apr,  10th.  1900. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Gentlemen: — 1  havs  the  nonor  to 
Inform  you  that  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  is  the  beat  lini¬ 
ment,  1  believe,  hi  the  world.  I  nave  been  a  Farrier  in  the  ■ 
United  States  Army  for  14  years,  and  have  never  used  any- 
thing  to  equal  it.  I  had  a  horse  with  hip-joint  lamenees,  a  J 
spavin,  swelled  glands  and  shoulder  lameness.  I  used  two  hot* 
ties  of  your  Spavin  Cure  and  they  are  sound  and  well. 

Yours  uery  respectfully. 

SILAS  JOHNSON,  Farrier. 

It  is  an  absolutely  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins.  I 
Splints, Curbs,  Ringbones, etc.  Removes  the  bunch  and  « 
leaves  no  scar.  Price,  $1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  ‘ 
for  family  use  It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  ! 
for  KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  ‘‘A  Treatise  on 
Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


snap  strongly  fastened  in  it,  and  lead 
the  bull  by  this,  unless  a  change  of  dis¬ 
position  absolutely  calls  for  the  use  of 
a  staff.  While  gentle  bulls  are  greatly 
to  be  desired,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  maintain  a  good  disposition,  no 
mature  bull  should  ever  be  trusted  to  a 
point  where  he  can  betray  his  master. 
Yet  many  a  man  might  have  carved  on 
his  tombstone:  “Killed  by  a  gentle 
bull.”  c.  s.  PLUMB. 


Silo  Paint  and 
Preservative. 

Your  silo  will  last  twice  as  long  if  painted  Inside 
and  out  with  the  great  wood  preserver“Carbolineum 
Avenarius”.  Abram  Walrath  Company,  Silo  Build¬ 
ers,  of  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  use  It  exclusively,  and  In 
their  1902  Catalogue  say: 

“We  are  using  Carbolineum  Avenarius, 
which  is  known  as  the  most  practical  and 
economical  wood  preserver.  We  consider 
Carbolineum  Avenarius  the  best  article  on 
the  market  for  preserving  the  silo  and 
preventing  decay,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  Its  use  for  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  coating  of  silos.  The  color  of  Car¬ 
bolineum  Avenarius  when  applied  is  a  nut 
brown.'’ 

As  a  paint  for  farm  buildings,  it  is  unequalled— it 
preserves  the  wood  as  well  as  beautilles.  Fence 
posts,  sills  of  buildings,  shingles  and  all  wood  coming 
in  contact  with  the  weather  last  twice  as  long  when 
treated  with  Carbolineum  Avenarius.  It  Is  a  powerful 
insecticide.  Write  for  special  introduction  price. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.. 

C.  S.  MCKINNEY,  Manager, 

21  Park  Kow,  New  York  City. 


WHY  BUM  DO  IT? 

Why  buy  Linseed,  Cotton  seed,  Bran,  or  Gluten 
meal  ODATFIN  uecessary  to  balance  the 
toget" KvlLln  feeding  rations.  Better 
save  that  money  by  growing  protein  on  your  own 
farm.  How?  Ask 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


*.vSL Steel  Horse  Collars 

Settles  the  Hone  Collar  Question  lor  Lite.  Ideal  Hot  Weather  Collar. 

Will  not  gall  the  shoulders;  chcaoest  collar  on 
earth  because  they  need  no  hames  and  never  wear 
out;  lighter  than  other  collar^;  adjustable  to  any 
horse;  are  sensible,  practical,  and  humane.  Hun-; 
dreds  of  testimonials.  Every  farmer  and  teamster ; 
should  have  them.  Don’t  delay,  write  today  for 
full  particulars,  and  be  convinced  of  their  merits. 
AGENTS  make  big  money  selling 

these  collars;  no  charge  for  territonr.  Address,  I 

Howell  S.  Spa. vildirvg Co..  Box  iv  Caro, Mich! 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES thepopular 


Eng.  bacon 


hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 
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FUMA 


So  the 


exceeding  small.”  __  _ ... 

their  grind  "puma  Car|,on  Bisulphide” 


9  9  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“  The  wheels  of  the 
godB  grind  slow  but 
weevil,  but  you  can  stop 
as  others 
are  doing. 


vnivi  R  TAVr.AR  P«nn  Van.  N 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal. 

“  We  are  satisfied  that  Calves  can  be  raised  on  the 
Calf  Meal  and  water  alone.1'— A.  Paulsen,  New 
Holstein,  Wis. 

“  It  cures  scours  and  Is  just  as  good  as  new  milk 
for  Calves,’' — S.  S.  Saunders,  Pecatonica,  Ill. 

Send  for  Pamphlet.  How  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply 
and  Successfully  Without  Milk.  ’  Address 

THE  BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  WORKS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


SWISS 

Cow  Bells 

Patented  Design.  Made  from 
Finest  Quality  Swiss 
Bell  Metal. 

We  sell  exclusi  vely  to  the  job¬ 
bing  trade,  but  to  introduce 
these  delightfully  musical 
toned  Swiss  Cow  Bells  more 
generally,  offer  them  singly  or  In  sets,  tuneu  to  ac¬ 
cord  Made  In  8  different  sizes,  with  extra  fine  and 
substantial  straps,  or  singly  with  or  wlthou  tstraps. 
Send  for  circular  of  Cow,  Sheep  and  Turkey  Bells, 
etc.  We  are  the  oldest  Bell  Makersin  America. 
BEVIN  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  EAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


Breeders'  Directory 


Registered  Jersey 
Bull  Calves 

from  Ida  Stoke  Pogis  and  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 
U.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St  ,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


WANTED-HOLS  TEINS. 

Registered  Cows,  Calves  and  a  Bull;  must  be  No.  1 
stock.  T.  M.  Kation,  “The  Hermitage,”  Buffalo,  N  Y  . 


123  HOLSTEINS 


all  ages, 
for  Sal* 

DHLLHUH8T  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Cnr  O o I #»— PUREBRED  HOL8TEIN-FRIE8IANS. 
r Ul  OdlC  Bargains  In  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


THE  MAPLE  HERD  of  High-Bred 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE  are  to  be 
closed  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Animals  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  are  offered  for  sale.  Address^ 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene. 

N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Poland-China  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  in  season. 


Young  Registered  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Bulls  for  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  balls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly  marked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol’s 
Oount  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  in  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Ischua,  N.  Y. 
Inquire  Of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.— Bulls  old  enough 
nOlllS  forservice.  Heifers  andYoung 
calf  at  foot.  W.  C.  BLACK.  Mercer.  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF.— A  butter  maker. 
CHESHIRE  PIGS.— Bacon  makers. 

SOY  BEANS.— Butter  and  bacon  makers. 
“Medium  Gre«n”,  the  northern  variety,  northern 
grown,  one  pound,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


Short- 

Cows  with  < 


SPRING  BROOK  Stock  Farm  Berkshires.  July 
August  and  September  pigs  for  sale.  Sows  bred 
or  open.  J.  M.  HODSON,  Mgr..  Montpelier,  O. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRE'S, 

and  October  farrow.  For  sale  at 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


Keg.  F.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  8ervlce  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  tlm«i 
_  _  prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ANGORA  GOATS 

Low  Brices.  Large  Mr.  B. 


are  handsome,  hardy  and 
profitable.  Prise  stock. 
W.  Cole  A  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


the  imfehiaij  bit 

Positively  oures  tongue  lolling,  and  will 
prevent  side  pulling  or  driving  bn  one  rein 
With  this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
by  a  lady.  The  construction 
Is  such  that  the  driver  has  100 
per  cent  more  leverage 
than  with  any  other  bit. 
Samples  sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  price. In  X  C  plate 
or  Imitation  rubber,  $1.  In 
Fine  Nickel  Plate,  12. 
Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  400  Wls.  St.,  Racine,  Wls. 


The  Dana  Ear  Labels 

are  always  clean  and  readable. 
Do  not  make  the  ear  sore,  will  not 
pullout  or  get  lost.  Stamped  with 
owner’s  name,  address  and  herd 
or  registry  numbers.  I  supply  40  rec¬ 
ord  associations  with  official  labels. 
Thousands  of  practical  farmers,  vet¬ 
erinarians  and  breeders  use  my  labels 
exclusively.  Sample  Free. 
Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  terms. 

C.H.Dana,  74  Main  St.,W. Lebanon,  N.H 
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DO  YOU  FEED  SWINE? 

For  the  most  practical  swine  paper,  giving' up-to- 
date  methods  and  market  reports,  send  10 
cents  in  silver  for  four  months  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Regular  price  60  cents 
a  year.  Address 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  eond. 
New,  common-sense  method,  I 
not  expensive.  No  cares  , 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  111* , 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abeo- ' 
lat«  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  If 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  2*1. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists. 
Union  Btoek  Inrds,  Chieng.,  U 


THE  U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Send  for  Free  Pamphlets 


HOLDS 

WORLD'S 

RECORD 


FIFTY  CONSECUTIVE  RUNS 

At  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy 

AVERAGE  TEST)  At  *2© 

OF  SKIM  MILK)  ^  .UlOO 

cNo  other  Separator  has  ever  been  able 
to  approach  this  record 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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possible  cent  of  the  appropriation  in  distributing  seeds 
that  are  actually  new  or  promising.  There  are  many 
new  things  that  ought  to  be  widely  tested;  new 
American  varieties  and  introductions  from  foreign 
countries.  Let  the  Agricultural  Department  handle 
this  distribution  wisely  and  conservatively,  and  it 
may  in  time  be  cleared  of  many  of  its  objectionable 
features,  and  be  truly  beneficial  to  farmers. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  bs.  6d.,  or  sy2  marks,  or  10y2  francs. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honesi  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans? 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  12,  1902. 


The  Greening  apple  is  too  valuable  a  fruit  to  be  un¬ 
justly  accused.  The  claim  that  spraying  causes  it  to 
scald  more  readily  in  cold  storage  is  pretty  well 
punctured  this  week.  This  ought  to  settle  it.  The 
Greening  is  becoming  more  popular.  People  are  com¬ 
ing  to  know  that  fine  quality  may  wear  a  green  jacket 
as  well  as  a  red  one.  We  expect  to  see  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  Greenings. 

* 

Dr.  W.  J.  Beal  on  page  267  points  out  one  way  in 
which  the  hybridizer  might  work  with  the  bee  to  in¬ 
crease  the  clover-seed  crop!  By  breeding  a  llower 
with  a  shorter  corolla  they  will  enable  the  honey-bee 
to  work  deeper  and  increase  the  per  cent  of  fertilized 
flowers.  What  an  illustration  this  is  of  the  dominion 
over  natural  forces  which  has  been  given  man!  He 
may  even  change  the  shape  of  a  flower  in  order  to 
enable  a  bee  to  serve  him! 

* 

Now  and  then  a  reader  sends  a  question  when  re¬ 
newing  his  subscription.  The  right  way  to  do  this  is 
to  put  the  question  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  and 
not  mix  it  up  with  the  matters  relating  to  business  or 
money.  Some  people  start  their  letter  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  money  they  send,  and  then  go  on  to  dis¬ 
cuss  something  else — ending  up  by  asking  an  impor¬ 
tant  question.  Then,  in  order  to  graft  the  two  things 
securely,  they  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper!  Busi¬ 
ness  letters  must,  of  course,  be  filed  and  handled  by 
themselves.  The  editorial  department  is  distinct,  and 
sometimes  before  these  questions  can  get  to  us  they 
have  begun  to  turn  cold.  We  value  your  questions, 
and  will  do  our  best  to  answer  them.  They  are  worth 
enough  to  occupy  a  sheet  of  their  own! 

* 

It  was  a  lawyer  representing  a  southern  State  in 
the  United  States  Senate  who  said  during  the  recent 
debate  on  the  “oleo”  bill: 

“If  this  vote  could  be  taken  in  secret  barely  a  dozen 
Senators  would  vote  for  this  bill.” 

This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  doesn’t  give  the 
Senate  a  very  high  character  for  justice,  but  it  does 
make  one  fact  as  clear  as  a  bell!  The  average  Senator 
has  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  farmer. 
He  may,  and  often  does,  express  in  private  an  opinion 
about  the  countryman  that  is  not  very  complimen¬ 
tary,  but  when  that  countryman  sticks  a  pen  into 
him  there  is  a  response!  One  great  source  of  public 
strength  in  this  country  is  the  fact  that  Senators 
cannot  settle  such  matters  in  secret.  As  it  is,  they 
do  too  much  of  such  work  behind  the  scenes! 

* 

What  shall  be  done  about  the  distribution  of  seeds 
by  the  Government?  It  is  a  humiliating  thing  to  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  there  is  no  prospect  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  put  a  stop  to  this  public  scandal.  Every 
argument  that  common  sense  and  honor  can  suggest 
has  been  advanced  against  it.  Congressmen  listen  to 
arguments  that  would  kill  off  any  other  proposed 
legislation,  and  then  calmly  vote  to  increase  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  seeds!  It  may  be  about  as  well  to 
accept  the  inevitable,  assume  that  the  distribution  is 
to  continue,  and  make  the  best  possible  fight  for  an 
improvement  of  the  system.  The  original  intent  was 
to  distribute  new  or  untried  varieties  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  them.  The  framers  of  the  law  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  the  modern  scheme  of  sending 
cheap  turnip  and  watermelon  seed  to  those  who  can 
well  afford  to  purchase  their  own  supply!  They 
meant  well,  and  the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  spend  every 


What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who,  while  he 
might  be  a  master,  was  content  to  act  as  the  servant 
of  men  who  were  evidently  inferior  to  him  in  moral 
and  manly  qualities?  You  would  probably  call  him 
names  varying  in  strength  with  your  choice  of  ad¬ 
jectives!  Yet,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  has,  in  some  respects,  the  ear  marks  of 
such  a  man?  He  might,  if  he  would,  master  and  di¬ 
rect  the  National  policy  of  this  country  and  the  public 
affairs  of  the  majority  of  the  States.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  when,  now  and  then,  he  rises,  thor¬ 
oughly  aroused,  and  makes  his  wants  known,  sneers 
change  to  solicitude,  and  the  warm  hand  takes  the 
place  of  the  cold  shoulder.  Yet,  perhaps  the  same 
year  the  mighty  giant  who  has  given  this  evidence  of 
powerful  mastery  over  the  politicians  will  be  found 
working  in  the  dust  and  mud  to  do  their  bidding — 
with  barely  a  work  of  protest.  What  is  it  that  takes 
the  lion’s  heart  out  of  the  farmer  and  substitutes  the 
courage  of  the  patient  ox?  Two  words  tell  the  whole 
story — party  politics!  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  a  political 
paper,  but  we  hope  from  time  to  time  to  analyze  this 
situation  and  see  if  we  can  make  it  clearer! 

* 

Any  man  with  a  memory  10  years  long  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  fierce  opposition  to  the  plan  for  free  rural 
mail  delivery  when  it  was  first  proposed.  Congress 
could  spend  millions  for  questionable  or  foolish  things, 
but  it  was  like  pulling  a  pet  tooth  to  get  a  public  dol¬ 
lar  for  a  fair  experiment  with  this  country  delivery. 
One  postmaster-general  apparently  did  his  best  to  kill 
the  idea  off.  Look  at  it  now!  In  numberless  locali¬ 
ties  it  has  become  a  settled  feature  of  country  life, 
and  thousands  of  rural  families  have  their  mail 
brought  to  them  daily.  No  public  man  would  dare  to 
suggest  a  discontinuance  of  this  service — all  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  obtain  new  routes!  We  refer  to  this  in  order 
to  show  how  opposition  to  a  worthy  and  desirable 
public  service  can  be  overcome  if  the  common  people 
will  let  themselves  be  heard.  One  of  the  things  sorely 
needed  by  the  American  public  is  a  parcels  post.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it  because  the  express 
companies  know  that  it  would  force  then  to  cut  down 
their  extortionate  rates,  and  they  are  strong  enough 
to  influence  Congress  against  the  change!  Are  we  to 
sit  down  and  grieve  over  this,  and  say  that  it  cannot 
be  helped?  No — for  it  can  be  helped.  Let  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  the  country  wake  up  and  demand  a  par¬ 
cels  post  at  a  fair  rate,  and  they  will  sweep  the  politi¬ 
cal  opposition  out  of  sight.  Are  they  going  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  power?  Certainly  they  are — if  you  think 
not,  you  are  sadly  mistaking  the  character  of  the 
American  farmer! 

* 

After  a  long  and  exhaustive  debate  the  anti-oleo 
bill  passed  the  Senate  on  April  4  by  a  vote  of  39  to  31. 
The  last  few  days  were  lively  ones  for  the  friends  of 
honest  butter.  It  was  reported  fckat  Senator  Hanna, 
of  Ohio,  intended  to  vote  against  the  bill  because  of 
the  mistaken  idea  that  union  workingmen  want  col¬ 
ored  oleo.  When  that  became  known  farmers  all  over 
the  country  began  to  shower  letters  and  telegrams 
upon  Ohio’s  Senator!  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
finally  voted  for  the  bill!  The  oleo  men  made  a  tre¬ 
mendous  fight  for  the  New  Jersey  Senators  and  cap¬ 
tured  one  of  them — Dryden.  That  is  a  fact  for  New 
Jersey  farmers  to  remember  when  Mr.  Dryden  seeks 
reelection!  Thus  ends  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner 
a  long  and  hard  battle.  On  one  side  were  ranged  a 
multitude  of  farmers — most  of  them  in  humble  cir¬ 
cumstances,  without  great  wealth  or  political  power. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  compact  body  of  wealthy  men 
well  organized,  shrewd,  crafty,  with  far-reaching  po¬ 
litical  power  and  the  vast  profits  of  a  dishonest  busi¬ 
ness  at  their  command.  A  cynical  student  of  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  would  have  said  at  once  that  the  unor¬ 
ganized  horde  of  farmers  would  have  no  chance 
against  the  well-drilled  and  equipped  oleo  men.  That 
would  have  been  true  if  the  farmers  had  been  content 
to  put  their  case  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians.  With 
the  courage  of  desperation  they  cut  free  from  party 
restraint,  brushed  the  politicians  aside,  and  went 
straight  to  the  lawmakers  themselves.  The  American 
farmer  won  this  victory.  The  vote  with  the  postage 
stamp  settled  it.  We  all  know  how  at  first  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  put  up  a  large  bluff  and  fell  back  upon  their 
dignity.  The  farmers  kept  sticking  on  the  postage 
stamps  until  there  was  no  dignity  in  sight!  We  ex¬ 
pect  good  results  to  follow  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
The  best  of  all  is  the  conviction  which  must  now 


come  home  to  the  American  farmer  that  if  his  rights 
are  to  be  protected  he  must  brush  aside  the  small  po¬ 
liticians  and  use  his  personal  influence  “higher  up.” 
The  experience  of  the  past  year  means  in  one  sense  a 
political  revolution,  because  it  has  taught  farmers  the 
value  of  an  old  but  untried  weapon — the  postage 
stamp!  Will  President  Roosevelt  sign  the  hill?  The 
President  is  reported  as  desirous  of  serving  through 
a  second  term! 

* 


In  testifying  before  a  special  examiner  in  a  suit  to 
prevent  the  merging  of  the  Northern  Pacific  with 
other  competing  railroads  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  successful  of  modern  financiers  defined  the  new 
“community  of  interest”  idea  as  applied  to  American 
railroads  in  about  the  following  words:  “The  men 
who  own  the  railroads  can  do  what  they  please  with 
them — it  means  harmonious  cooperation  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  interests.”  The  apparent  candor  and  frank¬ 
ness  of  this  declaration  are  much  marred  by  the  re¬ 
flection  that  no  given  number  of  persons,  shareholders 
or  otherwise,  short  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
States  thi’ough  which  it  runs,  can  “own”  a  railroad. 
The  stock  shares  may  represent  actual  ownership  in 
the  equipment  and  that  portion  of  the  real  estate 
bought  from  private  individuals,  but  wherever  the 
right  of  way  crosses  the  public  domain  in  the  form  of 
streets  and  roads,  the  occupancy  is  only  on  sufferance 
and  under  the  implied  obligation  of  operating  the 
road  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  an  essential 
public  convenience.  Railroads  and  other  means  of 
transportation  using  public  rights  and  property  for 
profit,  are  in  effect,  public  highways,  and  must  be  so 
managed  that  in  the  long  run  the  public  gets  a  fair 
benefit  from  them,  and  that  can  only  be  when  reason¬ 
able  rates  are  charged,  and  collected  without  discrim¬ 
ination.  There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  this  is  not 
being  done,  and  that  the  proposed  merging  of  hitherto 
competing  roads  is  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  out  all 
healthy  competition  and  fleecing  the  public  to  the  ut¬ 
most  extent  the  traffic  may  temporarily  bear.  The 
astute  financier  who  uttered  the  quoted  statement, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  widely  published,  evidently 
meant  it  as  a  bluff,  as  he  is  certainly  aware  that  no 
claim  of  real  private  ownership  or  permanent  right 
to  use  any  portion  of  public  property  is  to  be  tolerated. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  of  the  “harmonious  co¬ 
operation  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned”  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  who  pays  for  the  railroads  should  be  included,  but 
the  obvious  intent  to  combine  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
shareholders  and  speculators  is  plain  to  all.  Whatever 
may  be  the  legal  decision  of  the  moment  in  the  suits 
now  on  it  will  be  found  when  the  battle  is  fought  to 
a  finish  that  men  who  choose  to  assume  they  “own” 
railroads  and  similar  semi-public  enterprises  cannot 
do  as  they  please  with  them  if  their  intentions  are 
shown  to  be  inimical  to  the  public  welfare.  The  equit¬ 
able  control  of  public  transportion  bids  fair  to  become 
the  most  urgent  issue  of  the  near  future. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Goetii  before  a  fall— the  man  who  has  been  spoiled  by 
his  wife  into  thinking  that  he  is  really  somebody. 

A  tight  collar  is  a  steal  collar— it  steals  the  horse's! 
wind.  Wind  is  work  with  a  horse— not  with  a  man. 

It  will  be  bad  news  for  many  gardeners  to  learn  that 
the  stock  of  true  Nott’s  Excelsior  peas  is  about  exhausted. 
The  business  of  making  binding  twine  and  matting  from 
marsh  grass  has  assumed  large  proportions  in  Wisconsin. 

There  was  a  time  when  eastern  gardeners  had  little 
competition  in  sweet  corn  from  distant  points.  Now  it  Is 
shipped  many  miles. 

Observe  that  Mr.  Mopes  sorted  IS  fine  hens  out  of  1,500 
for  a  good  breeding  pen!  He  sorted  by  the  “Standard” 
and  got  fine  layers. 

A  single  incoming  steamer  recently  brought  over  2,000 
immigrants  to  this  port.  In  the  whole  lot  there  was  very 
little  help  for  the  American  farmer. 

Suppose  instead  of  as  at  present  45  agricultural  colleges 
we  had  in  this  country  four  agricultural  universities  and 
300  farm  schools,  each  located  on  a  successful  farm! 

Turning  somersaults  is  the  latest  fashionable  cure  for 
fat  people.  A  Summer  assault  upon  the  garden  weeds 
with  a  hoe  might  not  be  fashionable,  but  it  would  be 
effective. 

Mr.  Mapes  thinks  Cornell  University  a  pretty  good- 
sized  “critter  to  lock  horns  with.”  That  is  true,  yet  the 
habits  of  his  pigs  are  just  as  worthy  of  mention  as  those 
of  the  college-bred  animals. 

Cedar  posts  and  shingles  have  advanced  materially  ip 
price,  as  there  is  a  shortage  in  cedar  stock.  It  is  sai.d 
that  all  lumber  stocks  will  advance  this  year,  on  account 
of  the  early  end  of  the  logging  season. 

It  is  said  that  the  Flathead  Indians  dye  cow’s  horns  a 
dark  color  and  sell  them  to  “tenderfeet”  as  buffalo 
horns.  There  you  have  the  “oleo”  principle  even  to  the 
horns— and  the  story  they  tell  about  it  covers  the  tale! 

Australia  continues  to  ship  rabbits  in  cold  storage  to 
Great  Britain,  Melbourne  receiving  about  1,200  crates  of 
two  dozen  rabbits  each  every  day  from  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  Poultry  is  also  shipped  very  largely  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  both  price  and  quality  being  better  than  last  year. 
The  Australian  government  maintains  freezing  chambers 
at  Melbourne,  where  these  products  are  prepared  for 
shipment. 
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Events  of  the  IV eek 

DOMESTIC.— Assistant  Secretary  Spaulding,  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  has  announced  that  hereafter  in 
the  case  of  Americans  going  abroad  and  taking  sundry, 
articles  with  them  the  rule  will  be  that  “personal  effects 
may  be  examined  by  a  customs  officer  before  leaving,  and. 
an  itemized  descriptive  schedule  prepared,  and  then  upop 
the  return  of  the  person  the  goods  will  be  exempted  from 
duty,  provided  they  tally  with  the  list.”  ....  Wind¬ 
storms  swept  over  western  Pennsylvania  March  30,  ac¬ 
companied  in  some  cases  by  lightning.  At  Knoxville  a 
crowded  church  was  unroofed,  and  40  persons  were 
crushed  under  the  wreckage,  of  whom  five  were  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  survive.  At  Robinson  Run  lightning  struck  a 
church  spire,  crashing  it  through  the  roof;  five  persons 
fatally  injured.  In  Jamestown  a  church  was  wrecked  by 
the  wind,  fatally  injuring  its  pastor.  Near  McDonald 
over  200  oil  derricks  were  blown  down,  and  much  damage 

was  done  at  Pittsburg . Severe  floods  prevailed 

in  portions  of  Tennessee  March  29-30,  following  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain.  The  section  visited  by  the  flood 
embraces  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  State,  and 
damage  to  farm  lands  would  bring  serious  results.  Coun¬ 
ties  lying  between  the  mountains  on  the  east  and  the 
Tennessee  River  on  the  west,  and  between  the  Cumberland 
River  and  the  Alabama  line,  are  included  in  the  flood- 
swept  area.  Stone  fences  were  washed  away  on  many 
of  the  riverside  farms  of  Lincoln  County  and  crops  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  total  damage  is  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  and 
25  lives  were  lost . March  31  an  explosion  in  the 


Nelson  mine,  Dayton,  Tenn.,  killed  22  men . Fire 

in  the  Keim  Saddlery  Company's  factory  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  March  31,  caused  a  loss  of  $200,000 . April  1 


a  sand  and  dust  storm  had  been  raging  in  Cass  County. 
Neb.,  for  10  days.  The  surface  of  roads  and  fields  was 
much  disturbed,  and  Fall  wheat  on  many  farms  was 

buried  by  the  dust . April  1  the  Pearl  River,  at 

Jackson,  Miss.,  had  risen  40  feet.  Farmers  and  stockmen 
in  the  flooded  district  have  suffered  great  damage. 
....  April  1  a  factory  fire  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  caused  a 
loss  of  $150,000;  at  Douisville,  Ky.,  fire  in  a  paint  ware¬ 
house  cost  $200,000,  and  the  little  town  of  Newport,  in 
Giles  County,  Va.,  was  practically  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
a  loss  of  over  $100,000. 

CONGRESS.— In  the  House,  March  27,  Mr.  Richardson, 
of  Tennessee,  the  Democratic  leader,  created  a  sensation 
by  presenting  charges,  based  upon  an  alleged  secret  re¬ 
port  of  Capt.  Walter  Christmas  to  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment,  alleging  the  corrupt  use  of  a  fund  of  $500,000  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  The 
charges  against  Members  of  Congress  were  not  specific. 
The  House  ordered  an  investigation,  and  the  Speaker 
appointed  the  following  committee:  Messrs.  Dalzell  (Rep., 
of  Pennsylvania),  Hitt  (Rep.,  of  Illinois),  Cousins  (Rep. 
of  Iowa),  McCall  (Rep.,  of  Massachusetts),  Richardson 
(Dem„  of  Tennessee),  Dinsmore  (Dem.,  of  Arkansas)  and 
Cowherd  (Dem.,  of  Missouri).  No  steps  will  be  taken  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  known  that  Denmark  does  not  intend  to 
pay  one  cent  of  the  $500,000  claimed  by  Christmas  as  his 
commission.  It  is  asserted  that  Capt.  Christmas  fell 
into  the  hands  of  confidence  men  who  impressed  him  with 
the  belief  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  without  a 
liberal  expenditure  of  money,  and  that  their  relations 
with  public  men  and  with  the  newspapers  enabled  them 
to  promote  the  matter  in  which  Christmas  was  interested. 
The  investigation  of  these  charges  was  begun  April 
1  by  the  special  committee  of  the  House.  Neils  Gron, 
who  brought  the  charges  to  this  country  as  the  agent  of 
the  “no  sale”  party  in  Denmark,  was  examined  at  some 
length.  In  the  executive  session  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Bacon, 
of  Georgia,  offered  a  resolution  requesting  the  President 
to  defer  the  issuing  of  his  proclamation  announcing  the 
acquisition  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  pending  the  inquiry 
by  the  House  into  the  charges  of  bribery.  A  sharp  debate 
followed,  at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Bacon  announced  that 
he  would  not  press  the  resolution. 

PHILIPPINES. — Noriel,  the  only  insurgent  general  in 
the  field,  except  Malvar,  has  been  captured,  while  making 
his  way  to  the  coast  to  escape.  He  admits  that  the  in¬ 
surrection,  as  such,  is  over . The  minority  mem¬ 

bers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  advisability  of  presenting  to  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  a  proposition  for  a  visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands 

during  the  next  vacation . A  Filipino  dollar  is  to 

be  coined,  which  will  be  legal  tender  in  the  islands,  but 
not  in  the  United  States.  Bullion  will  be  purchased  aryl 
coined  by  the  United  States  on  the  request  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Commission.  The  conclusion  was  reached  April  1  by 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Senate  Philippine  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  first  coinage  will  be  probably  $20,000,000  or 
$30,000,000.  The  value  of  the  new  dollar  will  be  governed 
by  the  price  of  bullion.  American  office  holders  and  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  Philippines  will  be  paid  according  to  its 
equivalent  in  gold.  There  will  also  be  a  subsidiary  coin¬ 
age. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  National  Irrigation  Con¬ 
gress,  which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Col.,  next  August,  has  been  officially  postponed  by  the 
National  Irrigation  Association  until  October  6  to  9.  The 
reason  assigned  for  the  postponement  is  that  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  St.  Paul  in  August, 
and  the  Irrigation  Congress  draws  upon  practically  the 
same  class  of  delegates. 

The  revised  official  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  of  New 
South  Wales  is  that  1,390,000  acres  will  yield  14,705,000 
bushels. 

Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  making  careful 
tests  of  the  so-called  “red  albumen”  offered  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  stimulant  for  laying  hens.  He  says  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  compound  is  useless.  The  postal  authorities  have 
been  asked  to  issue  a  fraud  order  against  the  advertiser 
of  this  stuff,  and  to  deny  mail  privileges  to  papers  con¬ 
taining  its  advertisements.  It  is  said  to  consist  largely 
of  mineral  paint. 

The  District  Court  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  declares  the  Ne¬ 
braska  oleo  law  constitutional,  and  the  State  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  has  begun  an  active  crusade  against  alleged 
violators  of  the  law.  Complaints  are  prepared  against 

wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  packers. 


It  is  reported  that  Sheffield  Farms  Dairy  Co.,  Slawson 
Bros.,  and  T.  W.  Decker  &  Sons,  milk  dealers  of  this 
city,  operating  30  retail  stores,  have  formed  a  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  The  object  is  said  to  be  the 
reduction  of  operating  expenses. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  Commission  met  in  Albany. 
March  26.  The  Governor  has  reappointed  S.  D.  Willard., 
of  Geneva;  Geo.  I.  Wilber,  of  Oneonta.,  and  E.  B.  Norris, 
of  Sodus,  as  members  of  the  commission  for  three  years, 
their  term  having  expired.  Henry  Smith,  of  Syracuse, 
was  reappointed  superintendent  of  the  fair  at  a  salary  of 
$1,500  a  year,  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Ambler,  of  Chatham,  veterina¬ 
rian.  The  officers  of  last  year  were  all  reflected:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Brooklyn:  vice-president. 
Hon.  Chas.  A.  Wieting,  Cobleskill;  secretary,  S.  C.  Shaver, 
Cobleskill;  treasurer.  A.  E.  Brown,  Batavia. 

Traffic  officials  of  the  Western  railroads  are  much  dis¬ 
turbed  by  an  order  received  from  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  discontinue  immediately  their  dis¬ 
crimination  in  rates  against  live-stock  shipments  from 
Missouri  River  and  intermediate  points  to  Chicago.  The 
Chicagft  Live-stock  Exchange  recently  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  west¬ 
ern  railroads  were  making  lower  rates  on  fresh  meats 
and  packing-house  products  shipped  there  from  Missouri 
River  and  intermediate  points  than  the  rates  on  live¬ 
stock.  The  traffic  officials  of  the  western  lines  have 
now  received  notice  from  the  commission  to  change  their 
rates  so  as  to  avoid  discrimination.  The  commission  re¬ 
minded  (he  railway  officials  that  last  October  it  made  a 
ruling  that  the  railroads  must  not  charge  higher  rates 
for  hauling  live  hogs  than  for  hog  products  from  pack¬ 
ing  houses.  The  commission  declares  that  the  order 
made  in  October  applies  to  the  shipment  of  fresh  meats 
at  lower  rates  than  live  stock,  and  wants  the  practice 
discontinued  at  once. 

Secretary  Charles  F.  Martin,  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
Association,  has  issued  a  bulletin  calling  the  attention  of 
stockmen  to  the  present  status  of  certain  bills  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  live  stock  industry  now  before  Congress.  These 
bills  are  H.  R.  6565,  by  Congressman  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio, 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  shoddy  goods  as  pure  wool;  S.  B. 
2538,  by  Senator  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  provide  for 
the  improvement  in  breeding  horses  for  general  purpose 
use;  H.  R.  10,308,  providing  for  a  permanent  census 
bureau  and  an  annual  classified  census  of  live  stock; 
others  asking  for  Federal  aid  in  the  reclamation  of  the 
arid  and  semi-arid  lands  of  the  West  by  irrigation:  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  act  be  amended  so  as  to  give 
the  commission  judiciary  power;  for  the  admission  of  the 
territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Oklahoma  to 
Statehood,  and  the  Henry  oleomargarine  bill. 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  FROST 

In  figuring  on  the  probability  of  frost,  the  thermome¬ 
ter  is  not  a  sure  guide.  Surprise  is  often  expressed  that 
frost  should  be  found  on  plants  or  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  while  the  mercury  a  few  feet  from  the  earth  reg¬ 
isters  several  degrees  above  32.  The  reason  is  that  the 
plants  and  earth  by  radiation  of  heat  and  giving  off  of 
moisture  may  become  slightly  colder  than  the  air  above. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  wind  or  lack  of  neces¬ 
sary  moisture,  no  frost  may  be  found  even  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  below  32.  Conditions  favoring  frost  are  a  moderate 
degree  of  moisture  and  clear,  still  air;  and  under  such 
circximstances  it  may  be  expected  when  the  thermometer 
as  .ordinarily  placed  registers  from  five  to  10  degrees 
above  freezing.  After  still  nights  peculiar  streaks  of 
frost  may  be  seen,  usually  corresponding  to  hollows  in 
the  ground.  Cold  air,  being  heavier  than  warm,  falls  to 
the  lowest  places,  and  remains  there,  unless  a  current 
comes  along  to  make  it  move.  Those  traveling  on  coun¬ 
try  roads  during  still  Summer  evenings  have  noticed 
these  warm  and  cool  portions  of  the  air,  with  clearly  de¬ 
fined  boundaries.  A  wind  causes  the  air  to  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  doing  away  with  these  patchy  frost  spots.  An 
excess  of  moisture  hinders  the  formation  of  frost,  form¬ 
ing  a  blanket  of  vapor  over  the  earth,  thus  decreasing 
radiation  of  heat  and  doing  on  a  small  scale  what  clouds 
do  over  large  areas.  But  little  has  been  done  in  the  East 
in  systematic  fighting  of  frost.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
cover  what  can  be  conveniently  handled  thus,  and  let  the 
rest  go.  It  is  certainly  annoying  to  have  Jack  Frost 
come  along  during  the  growing  season  and  in  one  night 
upset  all  prospects  for  a  crop.  On  general  principles, 
tender  plants  whose  season  runs  close  to  Spring  and  Fall 
are  in  more  danger  in  low  land  slightly  moist  than  on 
either  wet  or  hilly  ground.  The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  given  considerable  time  to  the 
study  of  artificial  means  employed  in  various  localities 
for  protection  from  frost.  Tn  Europe,  and  parts  of  the 
South  and  West  in  this  country  screens  of  lath  or  cloth 
have  been  stretched  on  poles,  over  vines  or  trees,  but 
these  devices  cost  too  much  to  warrant  their  use  on  large 
areas.  In  California  devices  have  been  used  successfully 
for  making  a  smudge  or  damp  smoke,  to  prevent  radia¬ 
tion  of  heat  from  the  earth.  On  heavy  wire  netting 
suspended  from  the  stakes  of  a  wagon  wet  stable  manure 
or  straw  is  thrown.  Underneath  are  placed  pots  of  burn¬ 
ing  tar.  The  wagon  is  kept  moving,  so  that  the  smoke 
trails  behind  and  settles  to  the  ground.  In  one  night  a 
wagon  will  cover  a  large  area  with  this  fog  15  or  20  feet 
deep.  Another  machine  uses  crude  petroleum  and  min¬ 
eral  wool,  and  is  said  to  be  handled  with  rather  less 
trouble.  This  smudge  may  be  made  on  a  small  scale  by 
placing  here  or  there  through  the  field  or  orchard  old 
sacks  filled  with  wet,  coarse  manure  or  straw.  They  are 
burned  by  the  addition  of  a  little  kerosene,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  is  not  so  effective  as  from  the  portable  smudging 
machine,  as  the  heat  remaining  in  one  place  causes  the 
smoke  to  rise.  Schemes  for  heating  the  air  are  not  so 
successful  as  might  be  expected.  Large  fires  create 
strong  currents;  the  heat  rises  rapidly;  and  cold  air 
rushes  in  from  the  sides.  The  best  results  from  this 
heating  plan  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  large 
number  of  small  fires.  The  burning  of  coal  in  small  wire 
baskets,  25  to  50  to  the  acre,  has  saved  orchards  when  the 
mercury  dropped  to  24.  A  recent  invention  is  a  small  pot 
for  burning  crude  oil,  which  is  said  to  make  an  intense 
heat  for  several  hours. 


FROST  BLISTERS. 

During  March  I  received  young  peach  twigs  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  State,  showing  blisters  which  dry  and 
collapse  later,  forming  small  depressions  over  the  twig. 
When  the  twigs  have  been  injured  for  several  weeks  or 
months,  the  blistered  portion  is  dead  and  collapsed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  drying  out.  At  the  same  time  the  dead  area  of 
the  blister  has  changed  color,  so  that  it  is  much  paler 
than  the  surrounding  tissue,  nearly  white,  or  pale,  dirty 
yellow,  bordered  by  a  darker  line  next  the  normal  color 
of  the  unaffected  part  of  the  twig.  The  blisters  vary  in 
size  from  one-sixteenth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  This  injury  to  peach  twigs  seems  to  be  quite 
widespread  throughout  the  State,  and  probably  has  only 
come  to  notice  during  the  process  of  pruning  the  or¬ 
chard.  In  very  cold  weather  the  young  succulent  twigs 
are  subject  to  freezing.  In  most  cases  ice  does  not  form 
on  the  inside  of  the  individual  cells,  but  water  is  drawn 
from  the  cells  into  the  intercellular  space,  and  there 
crystallized  into  ice.  Where  a  sufficient  amount  of  water 
is  drawn  from  several  neighboring  cells,  forming  a 
large  ice  crystal  between  the  cells,  they  are  forced 
a.part  at  this  point,  and  thus  a  blister  is  formed.  The  in¬ 
dividual  cells  themselves  are  not  torn,  but  a  large  num¬ 
ber  are  torn  away  from  the  cells  which  lie  underneath. 
There  is  thus  left  a  crevice  under  the  bark,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  outer  layer  of  cells  from  the  inner  ones,  and  re¬ 
sults  in  the  drying  out  and  death  of  the  outer  cells 
which  were  blistered.  Abundant  rains  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  produced  a  vigorous  growth  of  twigs.  When 
Winter  came  they  were  probably  not  so  fully  matured  as 
they  would  have  been  in  a  dry  season,  and  the  tissues 
containing  a  large  amount  of  water,  were  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  injury  by  freezing.  In  the  instances  that  have 
come  to  my  notice  this  season,  there  is  no  direct  proof 
that  the  injury  is  the  result  of  frost  blisters,  but  such 
seems  to  be  the  case.  Many  of  the  twigs  received  were 
so  badly  injured  that  the  entire  twig  had  lost  nearly  all 
of  its  water  by  drying  out,  and  probably  would  not  put 
forth  leaves  in  the  Spring.  A  careful  observance  of  the 
orchard  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  watching  the 
l  wigs  after  each  very  cold  period,  would  throw  consid¬ 
erable  light  upon  this  question.  Frost  blisters  are  not 
uncommon  on  the  twigs  of  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees, 
etc.  GEORGE  F.  ATKINSON. 

Cornell  University. _ 


Outlook  for  Southern  Truck  and  F. ruii . 

MARYLAND.— The  acreage  of  strawberries  is  larger 
this  year  than  last,  prospects  good.  There  will  be  fewer 
raspberries,  for  growers  are  giving  them  up.  The  acre¬ 
age  of  Lucretia  dew’berries,  I  think,  is  about  the  same. 
There  will  be  more  sweet  potatoes  planted  this  year,  also 
more  early  sweet  corn  for  shipping.  It  is  a  new  thing 
here,  but  some  have  been  at  it  about  three  years;  others 
are  going  in  it.  I  think  the  acreage  of  cantaloupes  will 
be  doubled  this  year,  as  they  did  well  last  year.  I  do  not 
see  any  change  in  method  of  shipping,  only  we  have 
nearly  all  dropped  the  half-barrel  basket,  and  are  using 
the  crate  for  cantaloupes.  A  few  peaches  were  shipped 
last  year  in  carriers,  and  seemed  to  pay  for  fancy  fruit. 
The  business  of  growing  small  fruit  and  vegetables  is  on 
the  increase  here.  White  potatoes  are  not  grown  much 
for  market,  only  a  few  seem  to  make  a  success  of  it.  We 
find  the  business  on  the  whole  profitable.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  done  well  with  cantaloupes;  we  grow  only  from 
Rocky  Ford  seed.  s.  j.  b. 

Greensboro,  Md. 

TEXAS. — The  prospect  for  strawberries  in  this  section 
is  very  poor,  on  account  of  imperfect  stand,  caused  by 
drought  of  1901,  though  I  think  the  crop  will  be  at  least 
up  to  the  average  for  what  plants  we  have.  The  ship¬ 
ment  will  be  probably  one-half  of  last  year’s;  crop  will 
begin  moving  about  April  10.  Our  next  crop  is  tomatoes. 

I  think  the  acreage  is  probably  increased  at  least  four 
times  at  this  point,  and  probably  that  over  the  entire 
county.  They  paid  well  last  year;  some  claim  as  much 
as  $400  per  acre.  I  realized  $200,  expenses  included,  which 
were  about  $60  per  acre.  Our  principal  tree  fruit  is  the 
peach.  I  would  be  afraid  to  say  how  much  the  acreage 
has  increased  in  the  past  year.  Everyone  seemed  to  go 
wild  last  year  over  their  peach  sales,  and  put  out  all  the 
Elbertas  they  could  get.  Our  home  nurseries  were  out  in 
October;  in  an  order  for  800  trees,  I  could  only  get  100 
Elbertas,  which  was  probably  fortunate  for  me,  as  the 
outcome  of  this  Elberta  craze  is  hard  to  foretell,  though 
Mi’.  Morrill,  of  Michigan,  seems  to  have  faith  In  it.  As 
to  profitableness,  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  in  Smith 
County  about  10  years,  and  on  this  farm  six  seasons,  and 
I  can’t  think  of  a  fruit  and  truck  grower  who  has  paid 
proper  attention  to  his  business  who  is  not  in  a  better 
condition  financially  than  when  I  came  here.  I  see  on 
page  171,  that  J.  E.  Morse,  of  Michigan,  gives  the  time 
of  maturity  of  tomatoes  from  110  to  120  days.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  heard  that  vegetables  grew  faster  in  the  North 
than  South,  but  last  year  I  planted  Stone  tomatoes  May 
25  to  30.  and  shipped  my  first  on  August  30,  and  we  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  hot  Summer  retarded  growth  and  caused 
all  the  first  blossoms  to  shed;  still  they  matured  in  about 
90  days,  which  is  20  to  30  days  sooner  than  Mr.  Morse’s 
table.  The  Stone  is  not  an  early  variety.  We  are  put¬ 
ting  our  tomatoes  in  cold  ground  now.  As  to  packages, 
we  use  the  24-quart  crate  for  berries,  and  the  four-basket 
crate  for  peaches  and  tomatoes,  though  a  few  still  ship 
in  one-quarter  and  one-third  bushel  boxes,  and  a  few 
used  the  six-basket  crate  last  season,  though  I  think  it 
will  be  some  time  before  this  supersedes  the  four-basket 
crate.  c.  f.  powell. 

Smith  Co.,  Tex.  _ 

MICE  GIRDLED  TREES.— I  hear  quite  a  good  deal  of 
complaint  about  mice  eating  the  bark  from  fruit  trees 
during  the  past  Winter.  The  worst  case  I  have  heard 
is  of  a  four-year-old  peach  orchard,  where  from  25  to  30 
per  cent  has  been  ruined.  Tn  a  30-year-old  apple  orchard 
of  600  trees  the  owner  tells  me  there  are  60  to  70  trees 
girdled  by  the  mice;  another  orchard  of  twice  the  number 
of  trees  has  six  or  seven  eaten.  A  good  many  orchards 
I  have  seen  have  no  signs  of  girdling.  From  what  I  have 
heard  and  seen  I  would  not  think  that  more  than  one  or 
two  per  cent  was  injured.  About  25  years  ago  mice  in¬ 
jured  a  lot  of  small  trees— trees  two  or  three  inches 
through.  The  owner  had  them  bridged  over  with  small 
limbs  such  as  are  used  for  grafting,  about  four  to  each 
tree,  covering  all  the  wound  including  the  grafts  or  bridg¬ 
ing.  I  doubt  whether  the  large  trees  can  be  saved  by 
this  means.  J-  N.  8. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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I  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to'Day 

THE  TWO  SIDES. 


There  was  a  girl  who  always  said 
Her  fate  was  very  hard; 

From  the  one  thing  she  wanted  most 
She  always  was  debarred. 

There  always  was  a  cloudy  spot 
Somewhere  within  her  sky; 

Nothing  was  ever  quite  just  right. 

She  used  to  say,  and  sigh. 

And  yet  her  sister,  strange  to  say, 
Whose  lot  was  quite  the  same, 

Found  something  pleasant  for  herself 
In  every  day  that  came. 

Of  course  things  tangled  up  sometimes 
For  just  a  little  while; 

But  nothing  ever  staid  all  wrong, 

She  used  to  say  and  smile. 

So  one  girl  sighed  and  one  girl  smiled 
Through  all  their  lives  together; 

It  didn’t  come  from  luck  or  fate, 

From  clear  or  cloudy  weather. 

The  reason  lay  within  their  hearts, 

And  colored  all  outside; 

One  chose  to  hope  and  one  to  mope, 

And  so  they  smiled  and  sighed. 

—Yonkers  Statesman. 

* 

A  reader  asks  how  to  make  the 
sassafras  jelly  which  was  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  remedy  for  feverish  colds  and 
rheumatic  affections.  This  is  made 
from  the  pith  of  large  branches,  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  Spring.  Pour  a  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  over  a  dram  of  the  pith;  as 
it  cools  strain  into  an  earthen  bowl,  add 
a  little  sugar,  and  allow  it  to  thicken. 
Either  this  pith  or  the  bark  of  sassafras 
root  is  recommended  as  flavoring  for 
cough  candy. 

* 

One  of  the  exasperations  of  damp 
weather  is  the  tendency  to  stick  dis¬ 
played  by  many  bureau  drawers.  This 
is  usually  corrected  by  rubbing  the 
edges  with  a  bit  of  hard  soap,  soft  lead 
pencil  or  stove  blacking.  The  same 
process  may  be  used  to  advantage  where 
a  door  sticks.  It  is  advisable  to  oil 
locks  and  hinges  slightly  at  intervals; 
a  door  that  may  be  opened  and  closed 
easily  and  noiselessly  is  a  great  relief 
to  tired  nerves. 

* 

The  woman  who  reveals  her  inmost 
thoughts  to  her  friend  has  no  reason  for 
complaint  if  that  friend  passes  on  her 
confidences  to  another.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  others  to  exert  greater  reticence 
than  we  do  ourselves.  There  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  imparting  our  own  se¬ 
crets,  as  well  as  in  keeping  those  of  oth¬ 
ers.  Many  a  broken  friendship  can  be 
traced  to  nothing  more  than  a  repeated 
confidence,  which  should  never  have 
been  bestowed  in  the  first  place. 

* 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  Spring 
millinery  is  the  use  of  pearl  beads.  It 
looks  as  though  the  imitation  pearl 
necklaces  worn  so  much  for  a  year  past 
have  suddenly  been  transferred  to  the 
hats.  Round  buttons  one  to  two  inches 
across,  made  of  the  beads,  are  used 
quite  freely,  like  buckles;  so  are  loops 
of  pearl  beads,  apparently  holding  the 
trimming  in  place.  Most  of  the  Spring 
hats  shown  are  large  and  flat,  often 
three-cornered,  usually  with  streamers 
at  the  back.  We  have  been  threatened 
with  streamers  for  some  time,  and  ap¬ 
parently  they  have  really  arrived  in 
great  force.  The  hats  are  loaded  with 
flowers,  especially  in  wreath  form. 

* 

Fob  a  bit  of  “pick-up”  work  for  odd- 
moments,  those  protection  collars  or 
turnovers  of  colored  linen  are  very  suit¬ 
able.  The  embroidery  on  them  is  sim¬ 
ple,  merely  outlining  and  buttonhole 
stitch  as  a  rule,  though  they  may  be 
elaborated  by  French  knots  or  lace 
stitches  if  desired,  and  they  may  be 
worked  in  either  linen  or  silk.  Natur¬ 
ally,  a  woman  who  has  a  great  deal  of 
regular  sewing  to  do  cannot  do  this;  she 


ought  not  to  think  of  fancy-work  when 
it  becomes  really  a  task;  yet  we  know 
some  very  busy  housewives  •  who  find 
real  rest  and  relief  in  taking  up  such 
work  at  intervals,  as  a  change  from 
their  usual  occupations.  We  don’t  like 
to  see  all  the  fancy  sewing  given  over 
to  the  daughters,  while  the  mother’s 
stitchery  is  put  into  the  commonplace 
articles  that  may  so  easily  become  un¬ 
interesting. 

* 

One  of  our  correspondents  recom¬ 
mends,  as  a  short  cut  in  stocking  mend¬ 
ing,  the  addition  of  a  new  foot,  in  place 
of  continued  darning.  This  recalls  an¬ 


other  mending  short  cut,  which  would, 
we  fear,  be  a  severe  shock  to  our  neat 
grandmother,  who  used  to  put  in 
patches  as  if  she  were  working  applique 
embroidery.  We  always  mend  worn 
muslin  undergarments  with  the  sewing 
machine,  felling  the  patches  flat,  with 
tiny  turnings.  This  not  only  makes  a 
neat  patch,  very  quickly  done,  but  it  is 
also  very  firm;  there  is  no  risk  of  its 
becoming  ripped  in  washing.  Little 
rips  in  muslin  underwear,  such  as  loos¬ 
ened  frills,  trimming  or  bands,  are  al¬ 
ways  better  stitched  on  the  machine 
than  by  hand.  Merino  or  knit  cotton 
underwear  is  patched  in  the  same  way, 
using  a  long  stitch  on  the  machine.  No 
turnings  are  taken.,  but  one  row  of 
stitching  is  put  at  the  extreme  edge, and 
a  second  row  a  little  farther  in;  this 
prevents  any  rough  edge  or  risk  of  un¬ 
raveling.  The  sewing  machine  is  a  use¬ 
ful  partner  for  the  mending  basket. 


A  Cooling  Shelf  for  the  Pantry 
Window. 

The  housewife  wants  to  set  pies  and 
other  hot  dishes  out  to  cool  in  Winter 
as  well  as  in  Summer,  but  blowing 
snow,  with  blasts  of  cold  air  rushing  in¬ 
to  the  pantry,  make  the  plan  incon¬ 
venient,  while  in  Summer  protection  is 
equally  needed.  Make  a  framework 
outside  the  window,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
106,  so  that  the  window  will  slide  up 
and  down  by  it.  Cover  well  with  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  and  you  have  a  cooling  closet 
by  simply  raising  the  pantry  window 
a  foot  or  so.  w.  d. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Gibson  waist  shown  is  made  of 
white  mercerized  duck,  with  handsome 
pearl  buttons,  and  is  unlined,  but  when 
silk  or  woolen  fabrics  are  used  they 
should  be  made  over  a  lining.  The  lin¬ 
ing  fits  smoothly  but  extends  to  the 
waist  line  only.  The  waist  proper  is 
laid  in  deep  pleats  over  the  shoulders 
that  extend  to  the  waist  line  at  the  back 
and  front;  and  are  stitched  to  yoke 
depth  with  silk  to  give  the  effect  of 
pointed  straps.  At  the  center  front  is 
the  regulation  box  pleat,  through  which 
button  holes  are  worked.  The  sleeves 
are  in  bishop  style,  with  the  season’s 
deep  cuffs  that  are  buttoned  up  at  the 
inside.  At  the  neck  is  a  neckband  over 
which  stock,  or  a  linen  collar,  may  be 
worn.  To  cut  this  waist  for  a  miss  14 
years  of  age  four  yards  of  material  21 
inches  wide,  3%  yards  27  inches  wide, 
3  Vs  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
44  inches  wide  will  be  required.  The 


pattern  No.  4066  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
misses  of  12.  14  and  16  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Lengthening  a  Skirt. 

The  shrinking  of  woolen  dress  skirts 
after  exposure  to  dampness  or  rain  is  a 
serious  inconvenience,  especially  if  the 
skirt  was  originally  cut  the  desired 
length.  The  front  breadth  generally 
suffers  most  in  this  respect,  as  the 
goods,  being  cut  on  the  straight,  cannot 
sag  as  do  the  parts  where  a  bias  cut  is 
permitted.  Where  a  skirt  has  develop¬ 
ed  this  failing  the  best  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  of  remedying  it  is  to  cut  a 
circular  flounce  of  the  same  material  if 
possible;  if  not  of  some  suitable  goods 
as  a  plain  cloth  of  harmonizing  color. 
If  the  skirt  is  of  double-faced  cloth  no 
lining  will  be  required  for  the  flounce. 
It  may  be  bound  top  and  bottom  with 
bias  velveteen,  and  neatly  finished  be¬ 
fore  it  is  attached  to  the  skirt.  If  made 
of  material  differing  from  that  of  the 
skirt  a  lining,  and  even  in  case  of  very 
thin  material,  an  interlining,  may  be 
required,  the  different  thicknesses  being 
kept  together  by  means  of  parallel  rows 
of  machine  stitching.  The  upper  and 
lower  edges  can  then  be  bound  as  be¬ 
fore.  When  the  flounce  is  completed, 
having  made  it  of  such  size  as  will  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  width  of  the  skirt,  the 
latter  should  be  put  on  and  the  flounce 
held  in  place  on  the  skirt  at  the  middle 
of  the  front,  the  middle  of  the  back,  and 
at  one  or  two  points  intermediate  as 
may  seem  necessary.  Pins  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  skirt  should  then  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  off  and  a  basting  thread  run 
around  to  indicate  the  line  where  the 
top  of  the  flounce  is  to  be  attached.  All 
below  this,  except  one  inch,  may  be  cut 


4066.  Misses’  Shirt  Waist, 

12  to  16  Years. 

entirely  away  and  rejected.  The  edge 
of  the  skirt  may  then  be  neatly  bound 
with  a  piece  of  the  material  cut  bias, 
the  flounce  basted  on  and  stitched 
through  with  the  machine  immediately 
below  its  narrow  top  binding.  This 
method  of  repairing  a  short  or  worn 
skirt  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  unsatisfactory  methods  ordi¬ 
narily  employed.  It  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  enabling  the  worker  to 
complete  the  flounce  of  fresh  and  new 
material,  and  comparatively  light  and 
easy  to  handle,  before  making  any 
changes  in  the  skirt.  Last  but  not 
least  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
ripping  off  soiled  and  worn  bindings 
and  the  inhaling  of  dust  and  lint  that 
accompanies  such  work.  The  flounce 
may  be  cut  as  deep  as  desired,  and  uni¬ 
form  or  graduated  in  depth  as  preferred. 
The  minimum  length  will  be  what  the 
skirt  requires  at  its  shortest  point  to 
make  it  of  proper  length,  plus  the  inch 
or  so  lost  in  the  attaching.  Such  a 
flounce  as  that  shown  in  the  skirt  pat¬ 
tern  on  page  220,  issue  of  March  22,  is 
useful  for  lengthening  a  skirt. 

ELLA  H.  COOPER. 


Giant  Flowering  Galadium 

Grandest  foliage  and  flowering  plant  yet  Introduced. 
Leaves  3  to  5  feet  long  by  2  or  21-3  feet  broad;  perfectly 
iramenso,  and  make  a  plant  which  for  tropical  luxuriance 
has  no  equal.  Added  to  this  wonderful  foliage  effect  are 
the  mammoth  lily-like  blossoms,  12  to  151nches  long,  snow- 
white,  with  a  rich  and  exquisite  fragrance.  Plants  bloom 
perpetually  all  summer  in  the  garden,  or  all  the  year 
round  in  pots.  Not  only  is  it  the  grandest  garden  or  fawn 

Slant,  but  as  a  pot  plant  for  large  windows,  verandas, 
alls,  or  conservatories,  it  rivals  the  choicest  palms  In 
foliage,  to  say  nothing  of  its  magnifloent  flowers.  Thrives 
in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  grows  and  blooms  all  the 
year,  and  will  astonish  every  one  with  its  magnificence— 
so  novel,  effective,  free  growing  and  fragrant. 

Fine  plants,  which  will  soon  bloom  and  reach  full  per. 
fection,  25c.  each;  8  For  OOc.;  O  for  Sil.©©  by 
mail,  postpaid,  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

OUR  GREAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits;  pro- 
fusely  Illustrated;  Large  Colored  Plates ;  136  pages;  FREH 
to  any  who  expect  to  order.  Many  great  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


GHT  DOLLARS 


and  ninety-flre  cents  buys  thii 

SEROCO,  FIVE-DRAWER,  DROf 
HEAD  OAK  CABINET  SEWING 
MACHINE,  a  thoroughly  reliable, 
high  arm, aO-ycnr  guaranteed  inn 
chine,  the  equal  of  machines  ad 
vertised  by  other  houses  at  *15.<X 
to  $20.00.  $l5.201>uy»  our  MINNE 
SOT  A, ‘he  highest  grade  machine  made. 
For  l>lg  11  lustration  nnd complete 
description  write  for  our  Free  Complete  Sewing 
Machine  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 


Cost  No  More  Than  Plain  Ones  in 


WHITE  EHONTZE. 


We 

have 

designs 

from 

$4.00 

to 

$4,000.00 


Marble  Is  entirely  out  of  date. 
Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant 
expense  and  care,  and  even¬ 
tually  crumbles  back  to  Mother 
Earth.  Besides,  It  Is  very  ex¬ 
pensive. 

White  Bronze 

Is  strictly  everlasting.  It  can¬ 
not  crumble  with  the  action 
of  frost.  Moss-growth  Is  an 
Impossibility.  It  is  more 
artistic  than  any  stone. 
Then,  why  not  investi¬ 
gate  it  ?  it  bas  been 
adopted  for  nearly  one 
hundred  public  monu¬ 
ments  and  by  thousands 
of  delighted  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Write  at  once  for  free  designs  and  Information.  It 
puts  you  under  no  obligations.  We  deal  direct  and 
deliver  everywhere.  Address 


The  Monumental  Bronze  Co., 


345  Howard  Avenue, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Are  you 
a.  Judge? 


If  your  experiehce 
with  sheet  metals 
has  all  been  “under 
cover,”  you  are  li¬ 
able  to  make  'a  mistake 
when  choosing  a  rural 
mail  box.  Even  the  box 
makers  who  have  had  no  “out  door” 


experience  are  astonished  at  what  the  cruel 
weather  can  do.  We  can  give 'you  valuable 
“pointers”,  gained  by  actual  experience. 
Write  for  particulars. 


Bon^SteeTPostCa^drian^MiclG 


HA(TlP-ITiqHA  ’s  as  eas^  to  ^la<^  as  home-made  bread, 

^  HldtlC  and  no  house  js  managed  with  the  greatest 

economy  without  it. 


Banner  Lye 


(one  can,  costing  a  few  cents,)  and  the  grease  that  is 
generally  wasted  in  the  kitchen,  make  ten  pounds  of  pure, 
hat'd  soap  in  ten  minutes  '"without  boiling  or  large  kettles.  One  pound  of  this  soap 
goes  as  far  as  two  pounds  of  ordinary  soap.  It  doesn’t  turn  the  clothes  yellow. 


Soft  Soafi  is  just  as  easily  made.  One  can  of  Banner  Lye  makes  twenty  gallons.  Easy- directions  on 
every  can. 

At  your  grocer’s  or  druggist’s.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  send  for  book,  and  tell  us  who  your  grocer  or 

druggist  is.  THE  PENN  CHEMICAL  WORKS  Philadelphia 
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A  Trek  to  the  South. 

Part  IX. 

We  reached  Lynchburg  at  about  seven 
o’clock.  It  is  made  up  of  two  things — 
hills  and  electric  cars.  We  lost  our  way 
in  the  city  when  leaving  there  and  I 
tell  you  we  went  down  those  hills  in 
style.  We  put  the  brake  on  hard  as  we 
could,  but  some  of  the  hills  were  so 
steep  that  several  times  I  thought  we 
would  land  in  a  heap  at  the  bottom. 
The  next  day  we  went  through  a  wild 
country,  for  miles  and  miles  we  did  not 
pass  a  single  house.  The  forests  were 
pine  and  oak.  In  the  afternoon  we  came 
to  the  Staunton  River.  Fred  was  afraid 
the  ferry  would  break  down  with  us,  but 
as  they  claimed  that  it  carried  loads  of 
tobacco  over  we  went.  The  opposite 
bank  was  washed  away  by  recent  rains 
and  they  had  to  fix  it  with  a  shovel  be¬ 
fore  we  could  land,  and  acres  and  acres 
of  corn  were  ruined  by  the  wet  weather. 
For  miles  and  miles  we  traveled  through 
red  earth  and  woods  of  pine  and  oak, 
with  scattered  places  and  corn  and  to¬ 
bacco  fields.  We  passed  homes  that  had 
been  beautiful,  but  the  War  had  finished 
them;  they  were  burnt  up.  It  made  me 
feel  sad,  and  I  wondered  how  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  in  them  were  and  what 
their  lives  had  been.  The  land  we  reach¬ 
ed  at  last  was  low,  and  corn  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  Fred  left  me  to  go 
back  to  a  house.  I  thought  of  those 
sudden  storms  and  saw  that  where  we 
were  the  water  had  been  over  the  road; 
so  when  Fred  returned  we  were  glad  to 
climb  a  high  hill  for  our  camp.  Drown¬ 
ing  had  no  attraction  for  me.  We  found 
a  nice  place  under  a  large  oak,  and 
spent  a  quiet  Sunday.  In  the  morning 
the  man  who  owned  the  place  said  to 
us:  “You  all  better  come  to  Associa¬ 
tion!”  (The  Baptist’s  Summer  meeting.) 
Fred  laughed  and  told  him  he  was 
afraid  they  would  pay  more  attention  to 
us  than  to  the  minister.  Sundays  here 
they  shut  up  their  houses  and  the  entire 
families  go  to  church  for  the  day.  Fred 
was  talking  to  a  man  about  the  streams 
and  said: 

“All  through  Virginia  we  have  scarce¬ 
ly  seen  any  bridges,  except  where  the 
water  is  very  deep.  We  go  down  the 
banks  with  a  bump,  enough  to  break 
everything,  and  then  cross  and  up  with 
a  rush.  In  our  country  we  have  bridges 
over  even  the  very  shallow  streams.” 

The  man  looked  at  him  a  while,  then 
remarked  with  a  drawl: 

“Well,  it  must  be  mighty  onhandy  to 
water  the  horses!” 

He  would  not  sell  us  hay  because  it 
was  Sunday,  but  would  give  it  to  us.  So 
I  told  him  to  do  so  and  we  would  give 
him  the  money  Monday,  and  we  did. 
There  was  a  nice  man  near  Lynchburg 
who  said  to  us  that  the  South  would 
never  amount  to  much  till  more  north¬ 
erners  moved  in;  that  it  needed  shaking 
up.  He  was  sitting  on  a  piazza  and 
Fred  asked  him  about  some  hay  for  the 
horses.  He  gave  us  a  quick  look,  then 
came  down  and  spoke  to  us  so  nice,  and 
we  camped  there  and  he  brought  us  a 
pitcher  of  milk  and  offered  to  do  any¬ 
thing  he  could  for  us;  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ha  invited  us  to  the  house.  We  sat 
on  the  porch  and  ate  pears  and  had  a 
lovely  rest.  He  had  a  wife  and  little 
girl  and  his  wife’s  mother.  She  was 
very  sweet,  and  in  the  morning  kissed 
me  and  wished  me  good  luck. 

The  next  night  we  came  to  a  real  Vir¬ 
ginia  plantation  on  the  Staunton  River. 
The  owner  was  a  little  stiff  at  first,  but 
afterwards  so  nice;  he  sent  us  iced  milk 
and  we  were  put  to  sleep  by  their 
hymns.  It  did  sound  so  sweet!  There 
were  two  boys,  21  and  17,  and  they  sang 
with  their  sisters.  There  were  four 
negro  cabins.  In  the  morning  we  had 
a  nice  visit  from  the  man  and  he  sent 


that  plantation.  The  bell  got  them  all 
up  at  four  o’clock.  I  told  Fred  that  it 
was  hard  to  see  a  little  F.  F.  V.  go  off 
at  that  hour  to  attend  to  things  on  the 
farm.  They  have  ice  and  kill  and  keep 
beef,  lamb  and  pigs.  They  have  ducks, 
geese,  chickens  and  turkeys.  He  said 
that  they  raised  everything  right  on  the 
place.  Poor  man,  he  had  lost  his  wife 
and  had  the  place  and  six  children  to 
look  after.  I  told  Fred  after  we  left  that 
at  every  place  where  we  stopped  they 
had  something  to  be  sad  over,  and  I 
think  it  helped  to  brace  us  both  up. 

Their  lives  here  are  so  different  from 
what  we  have  been  used  to  that  Fred 
says  it  is  like  living  in  another  world. 
For  instance,  at  that  place  where  we 
were  stormbound,  they  were  poor,  but 
very  happy.  Tuesday  it  rained  so  hard 
I  had  to  use  their  stove  for  cooking. 
(They  had  lived  all  Sunday  and  Mon¬ 
day  on  fried  apples,  pork  and  coffee.) 
The  woman  was  frying  apples.  She  said: 
“I  did  think  I  would  have  some  vege¬ 
tables  for  dinner,  but  I  had  to  give  it 
up,  for  it  is  a  long  way  to  the  garden.  ’ 
Well,  Wednesday  morning,  when  I  went 
in  to  cook  our  breakfast,  there  was  the 
pork  and  apples!  Just  imagine  our 
Chazy  poor  living  that  way! 

When  we  reached  Danville  the  best 
place  for  the  horses  was  in  the  ware¬ 
house.  They  were  taking  the  tobacco 
to  the  auction,  and  we  followed  in  the 
trail.  They  use  the  real  old-fashioned 
schooners  to  carry  it  and  one  might 
think  they  were  going  across  the  plains. 
They  have  lovely  places  for  the  horses 
and  a  nice  dry  place  for  the  wagons. 
Everyone  was  so  kind  to  us.  It  is  the 
same  the  world  over;  the  selfish  and  the 
kind  live  in  the  same  place  and  I  thank 
God  that  I  have  seen  so  many  beautiful 
lives,  and  people  living  right.  No  one 
need  run  down  the  colored  people  in  my 
hearing.  They  are  cleaner  than  some  of 
the  whites  of  the  same  class,  and  have 
been  kind  to  us.  It  was  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  sight — the  auctioneering  and  han¬ 
dling  of  the  tobacco,  and  I  shall  always 
think  with  much  pleasure  of  our  stay  in 
Danville.  This  seems  to  be  a  favorite 
name,  for  there  is  a  Danville  in  23  dif¬ 
ferent  States.  The  road  through  our 
Danville  was  one  of  the  finest  in  any 
of  the  cities  we  have  passed,  and  the 
homes  were  just  lovely;  real  homes; 
and  beautiful  flowers  and  trees.  After 
driving  a  few  miles  I  asked  a  man  we 
met  if  we  were  near  North  Carolina,  and 
he  said  that  we  would  be  there  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  while;  so  we  went  on  a  way  and  sud¬ 
denly  Fred  laughed  and  exclaimed: 
“Here  we  are!”  I  looked,  and  there  was 
a  big  black  pig  with  a  cow  chain  on 
him,  and  remembered  that  they  told  us 
we  would  know  when  we  reached  North 
Carolina,  for  everything  would  be 
chained. 

The  roads  to  Yanceyville  were  godd, 
but  after  we  left  there  they  were  ter¬ 
rible;  almost  as  bad  as  that  one  to  the 
Peaks  of  Otter;  and  going  up  a  steep  hill 
we  broke  the  whiffletree  Fred  made 
near  Lynchburg.  While  he  was  fixing 
it  I  had  to  watch  on  the  hilltop  for 
teams  and  I  wondered  why  we  had  such 
hard  times;  but  later  on  I  found  out. 
A  man  met  us  and  stopped  and  advised 
Fred  to  go  another  way,  for  if  we  kept 
on  we  would  have  to  cross  a  deep  stream 
and  we  could  never  do  it  with  our  heavy 
carriage.  In  his  light  buggy  he  got  be¬ 
yond  his  depth,  and  .it  was  all  he  could 
do  to  get  out.  So  that  broken  whiffle¬ 
tree  most  likely  saved  our  lives.  Just 
before  reaching  Danville  we  were  caught 
in  a  hard  rain;  some  of  our  things  got 
wet,  so  about  noon  on  Saturday  we 
stopped  in  lovely  woods,  and  built  a 
good  camp-fire  and  did  some  cooking 
and  hung  our  damp  things  on  trees  and 
shrubs  to  dry.  A  man  passed,  and  when 
he  saw  us  he  smiled  and  asked: 

“Are  you  going  to  Association  to¬ 
morrow?” 

After  he  left  I  said  to  Fred:  “My,  but 
it  seems  good  to  be  taken  for  Christians 
once  more!” 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  a  strange 


TRY  GRAIN-0 !  TRY  GRAIN-0 ! 

Ask  your  Grocer  to-day  to  show  you  a  package  of 
GRAIN-O,  the  new  food  drink  that  takes  the  place 
of  coffee.  The  children  may  drink  it  without  injury 
as  well  as  the  adult.  All  who  try  It,  like  it.  GRAIN-0 
has  that  rich  seal  brown  of  Mocha  or  Java,  but  it  is 
made  from  pure  grains,  and  the  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  It  without  distress.  the  price  of  coffee 
15o.  aDd  25c.  per  package.  Sold  by  all  grocers 


me  a  lovely  basket  of  grapes  by  his  lit-  STEM-WIND  WATCH,CHA1N  AND  CHARM 

tie  daughter.  He  made  things  fly  on 


- — -  You  can  geta  Stem-Wind,  Nickel-Plated 

iv  t  omTTnT.  r,  -r.  ,  Watch,  warranted,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm 

MU1  HERS. — Be  sure  to  use  Mrs.wins-  forsellinglDpack.igesof  niuineatioceach 

lows  Soothing  Syrup  for  your  children  forward  you  the  Itluine  and  our  large  l’re- 

rr.  t.  .  .  mium  List,  postpaid.  No  money  required. 

while  Teething.  It  IS  the  Best. — Adv.  BLUINE  MFG.CO.Box  6*5  Concord  Junction, Mass. 


thing.  Our  next  camp  was  in  the  yard 
of  a  man  whose  daughter  had  typhoid 
fever.  The  horses  would  not  touch  the 
water.  We  did  not  think  so  much  about 
it  that  night,  for  they  had  a  drink  just 
before  reaching  there,  but  the  next 
morning  they  would  not  touch  it,  either. 
Yet  at  the  first  stream  we  came  to  they 
drank  and  drank  and  drank,  as  if  they 
could  never  get  enough.  Fred  said  that 
they  had  more  sense  than  some  people. 
While  we  were  at  this  place  a  man  said 
to  Fred: 

“Do  you  know  that  you  have  been 
over  the  worst  roads  in  North  Carolina 
— those  past  Yanceyville?”  Then  I  heard 
Fred’s  laugh! 

“Well,  we  have  seen  the  worst  roads 
in  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
Virginia,  so  I  would  have  felt  disap¬ 
pointed  not  to  have  struck  those  in 
North  Carolina.” 

Then  he  got  in  the  carriage  and  we 
drove  off  and  left  that  Carolinian  in  the 
road  meditating  on  the  strange  people 
and  things  in  life. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Hillsboro.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  and 
they  have  a  clock  that  King  George  gave 
them.  When  the  British  came  through 
in  the  Revolutionary  days  the  people 
put  the  clock  in  the  river.  It  was  there 
a  week,  then  it  came  out  all  right.  I 
saw  the  house  where  Cornwallis  staid, 
and  the  Fool’s  Errand  was  written  here, 
and  the  author,  Tourgee,  lived  in  his 
own  home  there,  a  long  time.  A  lady 
who  lived  at  Durnam  told  Fred  about 
it  and  added,  that  we  must  visit  Dur¬ 
ham,  saying  that  it  paid  a  heavier  rev¬ 
enue  than  any  city  in  North  Carolina. 
“Yes,”  Fred  replied,  “I  know  that  its 
tobacco  tax  was  large!”  She  just  looked 
at  him  and  then  began  to  talk  of  some¬ 
thing  else,  for  she  could  not  be  proud 
of  that. 

Well,  for  the  last  three  days  we  saw 
cotton,  peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes  for 
the  first  time.  I  must  tell  you  the  differ¬ 
ent  ways  we  have  seen  to  tell  people 
not  to  come  on  to  their  grounds.  In 
New  York  it  is — “No  trespassing  al¬ 
lowed.”  In  Pennsylvania  “Trespassers 
will  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  law.”  In  Virginia,  “Private 
grounds.  Keep  off.”  In  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  “Posted!”  f.  e.  w. 


STANDARD  WASHER 

has  ball  bearings,  with  all  the 
latest  improvements.  Is  the 
easiest  to  operate,  no  bending 
over  or  stooping.  The  tub  is 
made  of  2d  growth  pine  with 
steel  hoops.  None  better.  One 
of  the  cheapest,  newest,  best 
washers  on  the  market.  Send 
at  once  for  illustrated  circular. 

Agents  WIARD  MFQ.  CO., 
Wanted.  East  Avon,  N.  Y. 


EIGHT 

OLLARS 


AND  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

Buys  the  celebrated,  high  grade, 
_  new  1902  Model  EDGEMERE  BICYCLE, 

28-inch  wheel,  any  height  frame,  high  grade  equipment, 
including  high  grade  guaranteed  pneumatic  tires,  adjustable 
handle  bars,  flue  leather  covered  grips,  padded  saddle,  line  ball 
bearing  pedals,  nickel  trimmings,  beautifully  finished  through¬ 
out,  any  color  enamel.  Strongest  Guarantee. 
$10.95  for  the  celebrated  1902  Kenwood  Bicycle. 

$  1 2 . 7  5  for  the  celebrated  1902  Elgin  King  or  Elgin  Queen  Bicycle. 
$15.75  for  the  highest  grade  1902  bicycle  made  our  three  crown 
nickel  joint,  Napoleon  or  Josephine,  complete  with  the 
very  finest  equipment,  including  Morgan  &  Wrlghthighest 
grade  pneumatic  tires,  a  regular  #50.00  bicycle. 

m  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  For  the  most  wonderful  bicycle 

offer  ever  heard  of,  write  for  our  free  1902  Bicycle  Catalogue. 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


PRICES  REDUCED  DAYS? 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  $2.25  each 
$5.00Quakor“  “  3.50  each 

$10.00  “  **  “  «.10  each 

$1.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  «5e 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
Free  with  all  “Quakers.” 
Write  fer  our  Hew  Cata- 
I  loffue,  special  60-Day  offer. 
Don’t  miss  it.  Your  last 
chnnce.  Hew  plan,  new 
I  prices  to  agents-Bales- 
„  - _ — - 1  men,  managers.  Wonder¬ 

ful  sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory . 
World  M’Pg  Co.,  9?  World  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  O- 

>,98  STEEL  RANGE. 

For  $12.98  without  reservoir 
or  shelf;  $17.98  with  reservoir,  high 
sheir  and  closet,  exactly  as  illustrated, 
we  sell  this  big  steel  range  that  others 
advertise  and  sell  at  $25.01)  to  $35.00. 
W  e  undersell  every  one  in  stoves 
and  ranges.  Write  for  FREE 
Stove  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  GO., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Announcement 


We  wish  to  announce  that  we  will  sell 
our  entire  line  of 

KALAMAZOO 

Steel  Ranges,  Steel  Cook  Stoves 


and  Round  Heaters,  direct  to  the  user  on 

THirty  Days'  Free  Trial. 

Ours  is  the  largest  factory  in  the  world  selling  di¬ 
rect.  Goods  the  best  that  money  can  produce. 

Price  30  to  40  per  cent  below  dealers.  Cut  at  the 
right  shows  our  patent  oven  thermometer  with 
.  each  range  and  stove.  Catalog  free.  Write  for  it. 
Kalnmnzoo  Stove  Co. ,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Steel  Ranges  Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer. 

OtirHapgoud  Anti-Tru»l  icnugc,  the  most  perfect  low  priced  Range 
In  the  market,  guaranteed  for  5  years,  2  sizes  only,  12  combinations.  See  cut. 
Prices  less  than  one-half  what  dealers  are  asking  for  ranges  not  as  good.  Our 
llaptcood  Double  Flue  and  Hot  Blast  Bunge  absolutely  the  best  made 
.and  our  special  feature  of  the  double  flue  will  save  one-third  In  your  fuel 
bills.  Guaranteed  for  5  years.  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory  return  the  range 
and  we  will  refund  your  money.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalogue  of  Sewing 
Machines,  Buggies,  Harness  and  a  thousand  other  articles  for  daily  use. 

HAPCOOD  MFC.  CO.,  Box  124,  Alton,  311. 

The  only  manufacturing  company  in  the  world  in  their  line  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection! 


SOLD  FOR  CASH  OR  ON  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 


Your  money  refunded  after  SIX  MONTHS’TRIAL  if 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  My  superior  location  In  Ohio  on  Lake  Erie, 
where  Iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  and  skilled  labor  are  cheapest 
and  best,  enables  me  to  manufacture  the  best  possible  range  at 
the  lowest  price.  Largest,  most  complete  range  factory,  run 
by  men  of  twenty  years'  experience,  insures  your  getting  the 
“top-notch  'in  range  construction,  at  a  positive  saving  of  $10 
to  $20  Send  for  my  complete  catalogue,  FREE,  of  all  styles 
and  sizes,  and  book  describing  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  steel 
range,  which  you  should  see  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  not.  All 
printed  matter  and  photos  free.  My  motto:  The  Golden  Kule 
and  the  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

G.D. CLAPP, Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man,  | 

60S  Summit  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Your  heavy  bedding  and  woolen  blankets  will  soon  need  washing.  The 


Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

will  save  its  cost  in  washing  them  once.  It  leaves  them  soft,  fleecy  and  clean. 
They  do  not  shrink  when  washed  with  the  EASY.  They  lie  in  the  suds  without 
handling,  while  water  is  forced  over  and  through  them.  They  are  cleansed  without 
friction,  without  wear  or  strain  of  any  kind  on  the  goods  or  on  the  operator. 

WHAT  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  DO. 

TRY  IT,  Compare  it  with  the  best  you  have  ever  known  and  if  it  don’t  save 
its  price  in  five  weeks,  send  it  back.  Wash  everything  in  the  house,  wearing 
apparel,  heavy  bedding,  grain  sacks  or  horse  blankets,  then  send  it  back  if  you  wish. 

You  won'  t  send  it  back,  because  you  will  know  its  ease  and  economy.  An  article 
that  saves  its  price  several  times  over  each  year  is  a  good  investment. 

Begin  saving  at  once.  Write  for  full  information  and  price. 

DODGE  A  ZUILL,  539  S.  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  K.  Y. 
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MARKETS 

THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  lbs.  .1  50  @1  90 


Raspberries  —  Evaporated,  1901, 

per  lb .  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8. 

Cherries— Nearby,  1901,  per  lb...  14  @  15 
Southern,  1901 .  12%@  13 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


New  York,  April  5,  1902. 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  —  @  8114 


No.  2,  hard,  New  York .  —  @  82 % 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow .  —  @  69% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  74% 

Barley,  feeding  .  —  @65 

Malting  .  —  @  70 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  10  @2  12% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  40  @2  05 

Red  kidney,  choice  . 2  05  @2  10 

Poor  to  good  . 1  65  @2  00 

White  kidney,  choice .  —  @2  10 

Poor  to  good . 1  75  @2  00 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  70  @1  75 

Yellow  eye,  choice  .  —  @2  20 


FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk  .  —  @20  00 

Middlings  . 20  00  @20  50 

Spring  Bran,  bulk  . 18  50  @19  50 

Dinseed  meal  . 28  00  @29  00 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  @26  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hav  No.  1.  . .  85  @  87% 

No.  2 .  75  @  80 

No  3 .  65  @  70 

Clover  .  52%@  57% 

Clover,  mixed  .  62%@ 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  75  @  SO 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  three  cents 
per  quart,  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

NEW. 

Creamery,  extras,  per  lb . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . . . 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy... 

Half-tubs,  firsts  . 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy 

Lower  grades  . 

Western  factory,  choice  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Rolls,  choice,  per  lb . 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . 

OLD. 

Creamery,  Summer  make,  fancy 
Summer  make,  other  grades.. 

W’n  factory,  Sum.  make,  best.. 

Summer  make,  lower  grades.. 

Packing  stock,  new  or  old . 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  White 

Leghorn,  selected,  fancy . 

Fresh  gathered,  av.  prime . 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  choice.... 

Ky.,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  15%@ 

Tenn.  and  other  S'n,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  p.  doz. 

Checks,  per  doz .  —  @ 

Duck  eggs,  per  doz .  21  @ 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz .  o5  @ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves— Veal,  prime,  p  er  lb. 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb —  7} 

Lambs  -  Dressed,  “hothouse,” 

per  head  . 3  00  @6  00 

Pork  —  Jersey,  dressed,  light, 

per  lb .  8  @  8% 
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Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  lb 


6%@  7% 


Pork  tenderloins,  fresh,  per  lb.  —  @  19' 
Frozen,  per  lb .  —  @17 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls — Prime,  per  lb .  —  @  13% 

Roosters— Young,  per  lb .  —  @  12 

Old,  per  lb .  —  @  8% 

Turkeys,  per  lb . •  —  @  14 

Ducks— Average  W’n,  per  pair.  /0  @  80 
Average  Southern,  per  pair...  60  @  70 
Geese— Average  W’n,  per  pair.. 100  @125 

Average  Southern,  per  pair -  75  @  90 

Pigeons,  mixed,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys  —  W’n  hens,  average 

best  . 

W’n  toms,  average  best . 

Poor  to  fair  . 

Chickens— Phila.,  broilers,  fey. 

Phila.,  squab  broilers,  pair... 

Fowls— W’n,  dry-picked,  aver¬ 
age  best  . 

W’n,  scalded,  average  best... 

Southwestern  . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Spring  ducklings,  per  lb . 

Squabs  —  Prime,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 

Mixed,  per  doz . 2 

Dark,  per  doz . 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys— No.  1,  young  hens .  16  @  16% 

Young  toms  .  16  @  16% 

No.  2 .  10  @  11 

Capons— Fancy,  large  .  17  @  19 

Chickens  —  Large,  soft-meated, 

fancy  .  13%@  14 

Average,  No.  1 .  11  @  12 

No.  2 .  7  @  8 

Broilers— Dry-picked,  No.  1 .  17  @  18 

Scalded  .  15  @  16 

Fowls— No.  1 .  11  @  12 

No.  2 .  7  @  9 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  50  @2  00 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . • — 2  00  @2  25 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  50  @2  00 

Wild  Ducks— Canvas,  per  pair..l  50  @3  00 

Teal,  blue-wing,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Teal,  green-wing,  per  pair .  30  @  40 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 
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Lettuce— Good  to  fancy,  doz _  75  @1  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  case . 2  00  @2  75 

Cucumbers— No.  1,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  37 

No.  2,  per  box . 4  00  @6  00 

Mushrooms — Fair  to  f’ey,  p.  lb..  20  @  40 
Tomatoes— Fair  to  fancy,  p.  lb.  12  @  25 

Rhubarb— Per  100  bunches . 4  00  @6  00 

Radishes— Per  100  bunches . 2  00  @3  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples— Evaporated,  1901,  fancy, 

per  lb .  10%@  11 

Evap.,  1901,  poor  to  good .  7  @  8% 

Evap.,  1900,  finest,  per  !b .  —  @  10 

Evap.,  1900,  com.  to  prime .  6  @  8% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio 

and  Michigan,  quarters .  5  @  5% 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  75  @2  36 


Apples— York  Imperial,  per  bbl.3  50  @5  00 
N.  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  p.  bbl.4  00  @5  50 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 3  75  @5  00 

Gano.  per  bbl . 3  75  @4  25 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  75  @4  25 

Baldwin,  good  to  fancy,  bbl. ..3  50  @5  00 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  50 

Russet,  golden,  per  bbl . 3  00  @3  50 

Red  Winter  sorts,  f’r  grades.. 2  75  @3  50 
Strawberries  —  Florida,  fancy, 

per  quart .  —  @25 

Florida,  fair  to  good,  per  qt..  18  @  23 
Florida,  poor,  per  quart .  10  @  15 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes— Me.,  prime,  p.  bag.  2  40 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs . 2  37 

State,  fair  to  prime,  p.  sack.  2  15 

Belgian,  per  168-lb.  bag .  1  65 

Scotch,  prime,  p.  168-lb.  bag.  1  75 
Irish  and  English,  per  168- 

lb.  sack . 1  75 

Foreign,  poor  to  pair,  per 

bag . 1  50 

Bermuda,  per  bbl .  6  00 

Bermuda,  No.  2,  per  bbl . 4  50 

Havana,  per  bbl . 4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes— South  Jersey, 

per  bbl . 3  50 

Asparagus— Charleston,  extra, 

per  doz . 6  00 

Charleston,  small,  per  doz..  1  75 

North  Carolina,  per  doz . 1  75 

California,  per  doz.  bunches.  3  00 

Beets— Florida,  per  crate . 1  50 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  50 

N.  O.,  per  100  bunches .  2  00 

Celery— Florida,  per  case . 1  50 

Carrots — State,  per  bbl .  1  37 

Cabbage— State,  per  ton . 12  00 

State,  per  bbl.  crate .  1  00 

Florida,  per  bbl.  crate .  75 

Eggplants— Florida,  per  %-bbl. 

crate  .  3  50 

Kale — Norfolk,  Scotch,  p.  bbl.  50 

Norfolk,  Sprouts,  per  bbl _  50 

Baltimore,  Sprouts,  per  bbl.  90 

Lettuce— Florida,  per  bbl .  1  50 

North  Carolina,  per  basket..  2  00 
Onions— Orange  Co.,  red,  per 

bag  .  2  50 

Orange  Co.,  poor  to  fair,  per 

bag .  50 

Conn.,  white,  per  bbl . 3  00 

Conn.,  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  25 

Conn.,  red,  per  bbl .  3  00 

State  and  W’n,  yellow,  per 

bag  . 2  50 

State  and  W’n,  red,  p.  bag.  2  75 

Havana,  per  crate .  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  — 

Parsley— Bermuda,  per  crate..  1  00 

N.  O..  per  100  bunches . 1  00 

Peas— Florida,  per  crate .  1  00 

Radishes — New  Orleans,  per 

100  bunches  .  2  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  — 

Spinach— Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Squash — White,  Southern,  per 

box  . l  50 

String  Beans  —  Florida,  wax, 

per  crate  .  2  50 

Turnips— Jersey,  Russia,  per 

box .  70 

Tomatoes— Fla.,  per  carrier..  1  75 

Key  West,  per  carrier .  1  75 

Havana,  per  carrier .  1  5C 


FURS 


Black  bear  . 15  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  . 10  00 

Beaver,  large  .  6  00 

Medium  . 4  00 

Small  . 3  00 

Red  fox  .  3  00 

Gray  fox  .  75 

Wolf— Prairie  . l  25 

Timber  . 3  00 

Marten— Dark  . 4  00 

Pale  .  2  00 

Skunk— Black  . l  30 

Half-striped  .  80 

Long-striped  .  90 

Striped  .  40 

White  .  20 

Raccoon  .  i  20 

Opossum— Large  .  50 

Medium  .  25 

Small  .  1 2 

Mink  .  2  00 

Muskrat— Spring  .  15 

Winter  .  12 

Fall  .  g 


@  2  50 
@  2  50 
@  2  25 
@  1  80 
@  1  90 

@  1  85 

@  1  65 
@  8  00 
@  5  00 
@  6  50 

@  5  00 

@  7  00 
@  2  50 
@  3  50 
@  7  00 
@  1  75 
@  2  00 
@  3  00 
@  2  25 
@  1  50 
@14  00 
@  1  25 
@  2  00 

@  5  00 
@  85 
@  1  00 
@  1  00 
@  3  50 
@  2  50 

@  2  75 

@  1  50 
@  4  50 
@  3  50 
@  3  50 

@  3  00 
@  3  25 
@  2  00 
@  2  75 
@  1  50 
@  3  00 
@  3  00 

@  4  00 
@  2  00 
@  1  50 

@  2  50 

@  3  50 

@  75 
@  3  00 
@  2  50 
@  2  00 


@28  00 
@15  00 
@  8  00 
@  5  00 
@  3  50 
@  5  00 
@  1  00 
@  1  75 
@  4  00 
@12  00 
@  4  00 
@  1  40 
@  90 

@  1  00 
@  50 

@  25 

@  1  50 
@  60 
@  30 

@  15 

@  4  50 
@  18 
@  14 

@  9 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Keystone  dehorning  knife,  manu¬ 
factured  by  M.  T.  Phillips,  of  Pomeroy, 
Pa.,  took  highest  award  at  the  World’s  Fair 
in  Chicago,  and  cuts  from  four  sides  at 
once,  without  bruising  or  tearing.  It’s  the 
humane  dehorner.  Write  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  for  circulars. 

Blood  albumen,  which  is  a  valuable 
poultry  food,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  fraudulent  “red  albumen,”  which  has 
recently  been  treated  to  a  fraud  order  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Geo.  H.  Lee 
Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  8  Park  Place,  New. 
York  City,  offer  Blood  Albumen,  and  can 
be  depended  on  as  a  firm  of  honorable 
reputation. 

Krauser’s  Liquid  Extract  of  Smoke  is. 
made  from  selected  hickory  wood.  It  is 
applied  to  the  meat  with  a  brush  or  sponge. 
It  contains  the  same  ingredients  that  pre¬ 
serve  meat  that  is  smoked  in  the  old  way. 
It  gives  meat  a  delicious,  sweet  flavor,  and 
gives  perfect  protection  against  insects  and 
mold.  It  is  cheaper  and  cleaner  than  the 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throat  and 
Lung  Affections ;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure 
for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Ne  vous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  <  irative  powers  in 
thousandsof  cases,  anddesiringto relievehuman 
suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish 
it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mail  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  pa¬ 
per,  w.  A.  Noyes,  847  Powers  Block ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


old  way.  Information  concerning  its  use, 
cost,  etc.,  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
makers,  E.  Krauser  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 

VDo  an  Old  Thing  a  New  Way  and 
Profit”  is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet  seat 
to  Inquiring  friends  by  Dodge  &  Zuill,  539 
South  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
makers  of  the  Syracuse  easy  washer.  The 
book  contains  some  remarkable  statements 
interesting  to  all  having  laundry  work  t.o 
do,  especially  to  those  who  do  it  the  old 
way.  The  book  also  contains  some  valu¬ 
able  recipes  of  practical  use  about  soaps, 
bluing,  water  and  other  things  used  and 
useful  in  the  laundry. 


BRONCHIAL  CONSUMPTION. 


From  Dr.  Robert  Hunter’s  Lectures  on 
Lung  Diseases. 

Of  the  many  forms  of  Bronchitis,  the 
one  most  alarming  of  all  is  that  in  which 
the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of 
consumption,  and  hence  called  consump¬ 
tive  bronchitis,  or  bronchial  consumption. 
You  must  not,  however,  understand  from 
its  name  that  it  is  really  tuberculosis  in 
character,  or  produced  by  the  bacilli 
which  cause  true  consumption. 

In  all  lung  cases  I  require  a  portion  of 
the  expectorated  matter  coughed  up  by 
the  patient  to  be  brought  to  me,  or  sent 
in  a  small  bottle  by  express,  before  giv¬ 
ing  a  definite  opinion  of  the  disease.  If, 
on  examination,  I  find  the  tubercle  bacilli 
present,  the  case  is  consumption;  and  if 
no  bacilli— Bronchitis.  A  large  percentage 
of  those  who  die  of  lung  disease,  supposed 
to  be  consumption,  are  really  deaths  by 
chronic  bronchitis  resembling  consump¬ 
tion. 

A  remarkable  instance  in  verification  of 
this  recently  occurred.  A  lady  was 
brought  to  me  in  what  appeared  the  last 
stage  of  consumption.  Her  physicians 
had  told  her  husband  that  she  could  not 
live  a  week.  She  had  a  bad  cough,  puri- 
form  expectorations,  night  sweats  and 
was  wasted  almost  to  skin  and  bone. 
Judging  by  her  symptoms  and  appearance 
it  was  impossible  not  to  fear  that  she  had 
come  too  late.  On  sounding  her  chest, 
however,  I  was  surprised  to  find  no  solidi¬ 
fication  by  tubercles,  and  on  examining 
her  sputum  a  total  absence  of  the  bacilli. 
The  history,  too,  of  her  sickness  revealed 
that  it  had  followed  an  attacK.  of  whoop¬ 
ing  cough  and  grippe.  So,  although  her 
pulse  was  120  a  minute,  and  so  feeble  as 
to  be  hardly  perceptible,  and  the  wasting 
of  her  body  so  extreme  that  she  could  not 
stand  without  support,.  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  disease  bronchial,  and 
give  it  as  my  opinion  that,  if  we  could 
sustain  her  strength  long  enough  for 
remedies  to  act,  she  would  be  saved.  She 
was  immediately  placed  under  medicated 
air  treatment,  with  tonics  to  impart  appe¬ 
tite  and  digestives  to  help  the  enfeebled 
stomach  to  transform  nourishments  into 
chyle  and  blood.  Within  a  week  she 
showed  signs  of  improvement.  Her  prog¬ 
ress  was  necessarily  slow,  as  the  healing 
powers  of  the  jpody  were  nearly  exhausted 
before  the  first  inhalation  was  given,  but 
she  gradually  acquired  more  and  more 
strength,  and  within  six  weeks  was  able 
to  take  short  walks  in  the  open  air.  She 
recovered  perfectly  in  about  six  months, 
and  is  alive  and  well  to-day. 

This  ease  shows  the  Importance  of  a 
correct  diagnosis  and  proper  adaptation 
of  the  treatment  of  the  conditions  to  be 
remedied.  Had  the  true  nature  of  her  dis¬ 
ease  not  been  discovered  just  when  it  was, 
she  would  have  lost  her  life  through 
wrong  treatment,  and  been  recorded  as 
another  death  by  consumption. 

Every  form  of  bronchitis  is  curable  by 
local  antiseptic  and  healing  remedies  ap¬ 
plied  directly  to  the  lungs  by  medicated 
air  inhalation,  but  none  of  them  by  stom¬ 
ach  treatment.  The  stomach  is  not  the 
part  affected.  The  air  tubes  and  cells  of 
the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  every  bronchial 
disease,  and  unless  remedies  capable  of 
changing  their  bad  secretions  and  healing 
the  inflamed  tubes  are  applied  to  them 
cure  is  impossible. 

Readers  mentioning  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  can  obtain  Dr.  Hunter’s  book, 
“The  Lungs  and  Their  Diseases,”  abso¬ 
lutely  FREE  by  addressing  Dr.  Robert 
Hunter  Association,  117  W.  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


SILOS 

THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 
Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  830 

to  160,  with  house  or  hoard.  Only  oompetent  men  with 
good  references.  The  aural  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


For  Sale. — Fruit  Farm  of  5G0  acres,  in 

western  Arkansas,  3%  miles  from  railroad;  6.000 
peach  trees  and  1.000  apple  and  pear  trees.  Also  good 
vineyard,  good  house  and  outbuildings.  Address 
T.  J.  YOUNG,  Bicknell,  Ind. 


Farm  fob  Sale. — About  180  acres, 

well  watered  and  fenced,  and  timber  for  fire  wood. 
Good  farm  house,  bam,  wagon  house  and  other 
buildings.  Tenant  house  and  two  young  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City,  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  Summer  boarders.  Can  be  purchased 
with  small  cash  payment  and  easy  terms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  SUMMER  HOME,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Real  Estate  Wanted 

and  for  sale.  If  you  want  to  sell  or  buy  (no  matter 
where  located)  send  description  and  cash  price  and  get 
(FREE)  my  successful  plan.  W.  M.  OSTRAN¬ 
DER,  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UIC  DAY  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 

II  L  I  M  I  with  rigs  to  Introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


Partner  Wanted  in  well-established 

Nursery  to  invest  $500  or  more.  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
Have  control  of  large  trade.  Good  opportunity. 
Refer  to  editors.  S.  G.  B.,  care  Kural  New-Yorker. 


Strawberry  Plants.  Collie  Pups,  Chester 

Pigs.  Circulars.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


RUPTURE 


CURED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 
$4  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay 
ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  967.  Westbrook,  Maine. 


Oldest  Commission  !?ri 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits- 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


SPRING  LAMBS  AND  CALVES. 

We  have  a  large  sale  for 

Choice  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry, 

and  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS  for  the  Spring  Trade. 
Consignments  are  solicited  and  top  prices  guaran¬ 
teed  for  fancy  stock. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  8t.,  New  York 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

A  Fence  Machine  that  will  make  over  100 
Styles  of  Fence  and  from  60  to  70  rods  a  day 

AT  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig  and  Chlckcu-tlght. 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

Kitselman  Bros.  r.  D92  M  uncle,  Ind. 


Always  at  work, day 
or  night.  Pays  more 
per  cent  on  dollars 
than  any  machine 
you  can  buy.  Makes 
happy  hearts  and 
handsome  homes. 


Just  Horizontals 


and  Cross-Bars  woven  together  is  all  there  is  to 
PAGE  FENCE.  Simple  construction,  Isn’t  it? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

Very  Low  Rates 

FOR 

COLONISTS 

TO 

California,  Montana,  Utah, 
Washington,  Oregon, 
British  Columbia,  Idaho, 

VIA 

Big  Four  Route 

One  way  second  class  colonist  tickets 
to  Helena,  Butte,  Ogden,  Spokane,  Port¬ 
land,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  and  other  points 
in  the  West-and  Northwest  will  be  on  sale 
at  very  low  rates  from  all  points  on  the 
“Big  Four,”  daily,  until  April  30,  1902. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as 
to  rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on 
Agents  “  Big  Four  Route,”  or  address 
the  undersigned. 

WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen’l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LUMBER  and  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

We  purchased  the  buildings  and  property  formerly  owned  by  the  exposition  and  now  offer 

for  sale  33.000,000  feet  of  fine  seasoned  lumber.  Thousands  of  Sash,  Windows  and  Doors,  En¬ 
gines,  Boilers,  Pumps  and  Machinery  in  general.  Mile  upon  mile  of  Iron  Pipe,  Electrical  appa¬ 
ratus  of  various  kinds.  Fire  Apparatus,  Iron  Beams,  Trusses,  Columns,  Benches,  Builders’ 
Hardware  and  thousands  of  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  the  above  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  Exposition  Catalogue,  mailed  on  application.  OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Pan-American  Dept.  No,  62,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


EGGS.— Receipts  at  New  York  for  the 
six  days  ending  April  2  exceeded  the  40,000,- 
000  mark,  averaging  about  556,500  dozens  per 
day.  Before  storage  was  so  generally  prac¬ 
ticed,  such  receipts  would  have  put  prices 
very  low.  Many  storage  people  prefer  to 
put  away  April  eggs,  claiming  that  they 
get  the  best  results  from  them.  At  this 
season  a  great  number  of  hens  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  lay,  and  as  prices  are  usually 
on  the  decline,  these  fresh  eggs  are  rushed 
in  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  strictly  fresh  to  the  whole  re¬ 
ceipts  is  greater  than  at  any  other  time. 
This  would  account  for  the  better  keeping 
qualities.  On  account  of  the  present  high 
price  of  beef,  it  is  probable  that  more  eggs 
than  usual  are  being  consumed.  This  helps 
to  keep  the  price  up  to  a  paying  figure. 

QUICK  SALES.— “What  is  the  reason 
that  you  always  have  so  much  poor  stuff 
lying  around  in  your  store?”  we  asked  a 
produce  dealer. 

“The  reason  that  you  don’t  see  any  good 
stuff  here  is  that  we  get  rid  of  it  at  once. 
Buyers  want  it,  and  often  we  can  ship  it 
out  as  soon  as  It  arrives,  but  the  poor  fruit 
and  dried-up  vegetables  are  passed  by  until 
some  man  comes  along  who  is  willing  to 
take  anything  so  long  as  it  is  cheap.  Then 
every  man  who  ships  this  poor  stuff  kicks 
at  the  returns.  It  would  be  better  for  us 
if  we  never  got  such  shipments  as  that 
salsify  or  those  onions.” 

The  salsify  mentioned  was  withered  until 
it  was  so  limp  that  the  roots  could  be 
wound  around  one’s  finger.  Another  lot  of 
the  same  vegetable  had  evidently  made  a 
mistake  in  growing,  and  thought  it  was 
Intended  to  be  used  as  fuel.  The  roots  were 
large,  but  stringy  and  dry,  and  little  more 
palatable  than  kindling  wood.  It  is  really 
useless  to  send  such  products  to  a  market 
where  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  the 
best  of  all  varieties  to  pick  from.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  will  scarcely  pay  ’ship¬ 
ping  and  selling  expenses.  The  shipper  is 
dissatisfied,  the  seller  gets  a  bad  reputation, 
and  the  consumer  feels  that  he  has  been 
gold-bricked. 

TRICKS  Or  TRADE.— Most  produce  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  markets  have  regular  customers 
with  whom  they  do  little  bargaining.  When 
these  buyers  come  around  they  get  the 
lowest  figure  at  first,  and  no  time  is  wasted 
in  dickering.  But  with  others  the  asking 
and  taking  prices  are  two  different  things. 
Transient  buyers  expect  to  beat  down  the 
seller,  and  the  latter  puts  on  a  price  that 
he  can  afford  to  discount  considerably.  A 
farmer  who  had  made  a  shipment  of  apples 
to  a  commission  merchant  in  this  city  came 
down  and,  without  making  himself  known, 
found  some  of  his  own  fruit  in  the  store, 
posed  as  a  buyer,  and  asked  the  price  of 
it.  The  dealer  sized  him  up  as  one  asking 
merely  out  of  curiosity,  and  put  on  a  big 
price,  much  more  than  the  apples  would 
sell  for.  When  the  returns  were  received, 
there  was  a  marked  discrepancy  between 
the  amount  remitted  and  the  price  which 
the  shipper  was  asked  for  his  own  apples. 
He  felt  that  he  had  been  swindled,  and 
would  take  no  such  bitter  dose  without  pro¬ 
test.  He  came  to  the  city  loaded  for  big 
game,  and  having  a  disposition  resembling 
exploding  dynamite,  interviewed  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant  in  a  manner  highly  intei- 
esting  to  spectators.  He  was  determined 
to  sue  the  seller  for  lack  of  diligence  in 
handling  his  apples,  and  a  large  amount  of 
explaining  was  necessary  to  show  him  he 
had  been  fairly  treated.  Probably  for  some 
time  that  commission  merchant  was  cau¬ 
tious  about  putting  extravagant  prices  on 
products  when  asked  by  innocent-looking 
strangers  who  might  possibly  be  the  ship¬ 
pers  of  the  goods  in  question. 

VEGETABLE  ROUND-UP.— Those  cow¬ 
boys  of  the  market  districts,  the  peddleis, 
are  continually  going  about  capturing  bai  - 
gains  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  Saturday  is 
their  bargain  day,  as  the  regular  dealers 
who  are  overstocked  with  perishables  aie 
glad  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  at  a  discount 
rather  than  hold  it  over  Sunday,  thus 
loaded  up,  the  peddlers  go  about  through 
the  residence  districts  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  they  gather  here  and 
there  on  the  streets  in  thickly-settled  tene¬ 
ment  sections. 

A  NIGHT  MARKET.— One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  street  markets  may  be 
seen  every  Saturday  evening  on  Ninth  Ave¬ 
nue,  extending  two  or  three  blocks  below 
Forty-second  Street.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
peddlers’  wagons,  push  carts,  and  stands 
made  by  putting  boards  on  barrels  and 
boxes.  About  200  kerosene  torches,  fas¬ 
tened  on  sticks  to  the  wagons  and  stands, 
give  a  flickering  light  and  oceans  of  smoke 
and  soot,  which  on  a  quiet  evening  settle 
down  like  snowflakes  on  the  fresh  fish,  let¬ 
tuce,  poultry,  pickles,  Limburger  cheese, 
etc.,  offered  for  sale. 

A  VARIETY.— Much  of  the  perishable 
stuff  sold  is  better  handled  in  the  night,  as 
the  quality  will  not  bear  investigation.  It 
is  sometimes  worse  than  others,  depending 
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on  the  condition  of  the  larger  markets  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  If  there  has  been  a  glut  in 
poultry,  fruits  or  green  vegetables,  with 
spoiling  weather,  all  sorts  of  rubbish  may 
be  found  on  these  carts.  Unless  inspectors 
come  around  to  seize  the  stuff,  it  is  sold, 
as  it  seems  possible  to  find  buyers  for  al¬ 
most  anything.  One  could  scarcely  find  a 
greater  variety  in  a  large  department 
store.  There  are,  among  other  things 
noticed,  hats  and  caps;  calico,  muslin  and 
other  piece  goods;  ready-made  clothing, 
neckties  in  loud  colors  for  five  cents  each; 
handkerchiefs,  “any  kind  for  two  cents;” 
oilcloth,  crockery,  tinware,  chromos,  books, 
oranges,  “25  for  a  quarter,  taste  ’em  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  ’em;”  stationery;  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  cough  drops;  “all  kinds  of  flower 
seeds,  one  cent  a  package;”  “genuine  Lim¬ 
burger  cheese,  five  cents  a  box;”  clams., 
fresh  and  salt  fish,  horseradish  grated  on 
the  street  and  sold  for  five  cents  a  cup,, 
sauerkraut  kept  hot  in  a  tin  boiler  and 
forked  out  in  any  quantity  desired,  and 
half  a  dozen  varieties  of  onions.  This  out¬ 
door  market  is  a  success  as  a  social  gath¬ 
ering.  Dozens  of  people  meet  each  other 
here  every  Saturday  night.  All  seem 
good-natured,  and  apparently  enjoy  this 
opportunity  for  a  little  off-hand  conversa¬ 
tion  with  their  acquaintances.  They  have, 
learned  how  to  mix  pleasure  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying  household  necessities. 

w.  w.  H. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

The  Connett  peach  seems  to  be  as  clear 
of  rot  as  Sneed  or  Elberta,  or  any  other  Qf 
that  class.  Greensboro  is  a  seedling  qf 
Connett,  and  is  also  clear  of  rot. 

Guilford  Co.,  N.  C.  J.  van  i.indley. 

We  have  the  San  Jos6  scale,  and  will 
spray  with  whole  crude  petroleum.  We 
had  a  light  crop  of  fancy  apples  last  year, 
and  got  $3.50  per  barrel  at  picking  time, 
taking  both  grades  at  the  price  stated,  all 
above  two  inches  in  diameter.  That  was 
the  best  paying  crop  we  ever  raised  on  the 
farm,  $4,700  for  apples,  and  $2,300  for  other 
products.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 

The  Sutton  Beauty  apple  makes,  a  most 
beautiful  tree,  much  like  the  Seckel  peqr 
in  compactness,  but  not  of  conical  form, 
and  when  well  grown  the  fruit  is  of  good 
size.  In  quality,  most  people  would  clas.s 
it  with  the  Baldwin,  some  placing  it  above, 
and  some  under  that  variety.  I  think  there 
is  little  choice,  though  they  are  very  un¬ 
like,  but  would  call  it  a  little  superior  to 
the  Baldwin.  In  color  it  is  a  little  better, 
being  a  little  brighter.  It  will  not  yield  a,s 
heavily  as  the  latter,  but  when  it  ripens 
it  is  free  from  the  brown  spots  under  the 
skin  that  so  injure  the  sale  of  the  Bald¬ 
win.  S.  T.  MAYNARD. 

Mass.  Exp.  Station. 


Our  Hairy  vetch  came  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  good  shape,  and  we  dug  some  roots 
to  show  at  institutes.  We  found  the  roots 
had  been  growing  all  Winter  and  found 
nitrogen  nodules,  one  as  big  as  a  hickory- 
nut.  c.  A. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


The  Best 
Farmer’s  Garments 

made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  56, 

67  or  58,  In  stripes— or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key¬ 
stone  goods,  send  his  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

T1ADS  MARK  RIGISTXRXD. 


FIRE,  WIND  &  WATER  PROOF 

add  to  these  qualities  durability 
and  low  price,  and  you  have  a 
perfect  rooting,  which  is 


Can  be  put  on  a  new  roof,  on 
old  shingles  or  tin.  It’s  soft 
land  pliable,  being  easy  to  put 
!on  and  becomes  as  hard  as 
slate.  Send  for  Free  Sample 
_  and  Circulars. 

The  A,  F,  Swan  Co.  1,4  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Bhallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
bn  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horsepowers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  oatalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


QO  bins onr  BREECH  LOADING,  AUTOMATIC  SHELL 
WM'wW  EJECTING  SHOTGUN.  The  Long  Range  Win- 
ncr,  one  of  tho  strongest  shooting  and  best  made  12- 


shotguns  made, 
to  guns  others 
at  *7.00  to  *10.00. 


IIP  oq  QQ  and  we  will  send  this  gun  to  you 
U«  vdivO  with  the  understanding  if  it  is 
not  the  most  wonderful  gun  bargain  j  on  ever  heard  of,  you 
can  return  it  to  us  nt  our  expense  nnd  we  will  return  your  *2. 98. 

C  |  a  OR  huysour  HAMMERLESS  DOUBLE  BARREL  BAR 
514.93  LOCK  PISTOL  GRIP  SHOTGUN,  the  genuine 

COLTON,  equal  to  guns  others  sell  at  SZ5.00  to 
S30.00.  Write  for  FltKK  GI  N  CATALOGUE.  Address. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


—TRADE  MARK  —  $£*** 


3RAV/N  CURE 


Actually  and  unconditionally  illustrates  the  power  and  value  of  ‘  Save-the-Horse.” 


POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 

Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint,  Shellbone,  Capped  Hock, 
Exostosis,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons,  W  indputT,  and  all  Lameness. 


Note  our  claim:  “It  Is  Infallible.” 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desited. 

•‘Suve-the-Horse’’  cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss 
of  hair. 

Contains  no  Arsenic,  Corrosive  Sublimate  or  other 
form  of  Mercury  or  any  ingredient  that  cun  in¬ 
jure  the  Horse. 

Cbronicand  seemingly  incurablecuses  in  the  advanced 
stage  that  have  been  tired2  oriitiines  and  given  up 
as  hopeless,  positively  and  permanently  cured. 

“Save-the-Horse"  marks  an  achievement  remarkable 
and  unparalleled  in  medicine,  it  is  the  crowning 
success  of  10  years’  research  and  experimenting 
in  the  treatment  of  the  products  of  inflammation 

The  potent,  unfailing  power  of  “Save-the-Horse” 
lies  in  its  concentrated,  penetrating,  absorbing 
properties.  It  cures  by  penetrating  to  the  seat  of 
the  injury  or  disease,  producing  a  physiological 
change,  absorbing  all  inflammatory  exudate  and 
producing  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  parts. 


93.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under  our 
seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  convince, 
satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  positively 
“  Save-the-Horse”  will  absolutely  and  perma¬ 
nently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  is  made 
all  your  way. 

Bottle  contains  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  in  any  ordi¬ 
nary  case.  We  have  only  two  cases  on  record  in 
two  years  where  the  second  bottle  was  required  to 
produce  a  cure. 

We  make  no  claim  or  assertion  without  being  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  of  its  accuracy.  There  is  no  condition 
or  arrangement  we  can  make  more  binding  to 
protect  you  than  our  guarantee.  It  is  attended 
with  such  clear  evidence  of  reliability  that  it  can 
not  be  mistaken. 


At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  direct  by  the  manufacturers. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  (Incorporated),  TROY,  N.  Y 


Wire  Fence  M  ACHINE  ! 


Write  for  our  New  Circular. 

BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO., 
Box  48  Nokwalk,  Ohio. 


It  Can’t  Be  Done 


pTHjE.  syFROST 

— 

Wrapping  or  twisting  large  size,  double- strength 
stay  wires  to  horizontals.  Must  use  soft  wire.  The 
Frost  Fence  contains  all  large  size,  double-strength 
wires  firmly  united  at  crossings.  Catalogue  free,  ij 
THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  READY 
RUBLT  FENCE 

.  better  fence  than  you  can  build 
all  ready  to  stretch  and  staple.  " 

ELLWOOD 
FENCE 

is  low  in  price,  high  in  quality 
—lasts  a  lifetime.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Sold  everywhere. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it, 
write  to 

AJ1KU1CAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 
Chicago,  New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Denver. 


- - NO  SPAVINS  - - 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  In 

45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
Inst  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
aew  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 

Burlington 

Route 


Every  day  during  March 
and  April  we  shall  sell 

Cheap  Tickets 
To  The 
Northwest 

Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon, 

Washington  and  N.W.  Wyoming 

Our  fast  train  service  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul,  Billings,  Mont.,  and  Denver, 
and  our  system  of  Reclining  Chair 
Cars  (seats  free)  and  Tourist  Sleeping 
Cars — only  $6  for  a  double  berth 
Chicago  to  Pacific  Coast — in  addition 
to  the  regular  Pullman  cars,  makes 
the  Burlington  Route  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient  way  to  the 
Northwest.  Ask  you  nearest  ticket 
agent  about  it  or  write  me  for  a  folder 
giving  particulars. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’!  PassY  Agent  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 

Chicago. 
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Grease  Heel,  Scratches,  Mud  Fever, 
Hoof  Rot,  Speed  Cracks, 

Cases  where  ulcerations  extend,  with  transverse 
cracks  which  open  at  every  step  and  often  bleed,  no 
matter  how  complex,  aggravated,  deep-seated  or 
chronic,  if  treated  according  to  directions,  as  given  on 
circular  with  every  box,  positively  cured  with 

Veterinary  Pixine 

It  will  keep  tho  hoofs  healthy,  soft  and  In  perfect 
form. 

Veterinary  Pixine  heals  collar  and  saddle  galls, 
hopple  chafes,  abscesses,  inflammatory  swellings, 
sores  and  all  skin  disease.  In  cases  v.f  emergency  it 
is  invaluable. 

This  penetrating,  stimulating  soothing,  absorbing, 
antiseptic  healing  ointment  heals  from  beneath  tho 
surface  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing  inflam¬ 
mation  and  stimulating  healthy  granulation,  not  by- 
drying  and  scabbing. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5 -lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  prepaid. 
TKOY  CHEMICAL  CO. (Incorporated;,  Troy,  N  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 


The  widow  mourned  for  thirty  days, 

Her  grief  seemed  far  beyond  endurance; 
And  then  she  turned  to  blighter  ways— 

Her  loss  was  covered  by  insurance. 

— Indianapolis  News. 

“Why  do  they  call  money  ‘cold 
cash’?”  “I  can’t  imagine.  When  I  have 
any  it  burns  my  fingers.” — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Uncle  Josh:  “An’  when  you  git  the 
microbes  inside  of  yer,  how  do  they  give 
you  disease?”  Uncle  Silas;  “Well — er — 
I  s’pose  they  don’t  agree  with  yer!” — 
Puck. 

Farmer;  “So  you’ve  had  some  experi¬ 
ence,  have  you?”  New  Man;  “Yes,  sir.” 
Farmer:  “Well,  what  side  of  a  cow  do 
you  sit  on  ter  milk?”  New  Man:  “The 
outside.” — Evening  Wisconsin. 

“An’  he  says  there’s  lots  of  farmers 
that  says  they  can’t  make  farmin’  pay?” 
“Yes.”  “An’  I  says,  ‘I’ll  tell  you  what’s 
the  matter  with  some  of  ’em.  A  man 
can’t  raise  crops  with  his  mouth!’” — 
Puck. 

“Now  that  our  engagement  is  off,” 
said  the  beautiful  blonde,  “I  shall  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  return  my  photograph  and 
lock  of  hair.”  “I’ll  return  the  photo,” 
replied  the  young  man  in  the  case,  “but 
I  want  you  to  understand  that  I’m  not 
advertising  myself  as  a  hair  restorer.” — 
Chicago  News. 

“How  long  has  the  minister  been 
preaching?”  whispered  the  stranger, 
who  had  wandered  into  the  church  and 
sat  down  away  back.  “About  30  years, 
I  believe,”  replied  the  other  occupant  of 
the  pew.  “That  being  the  case,”  re¬ 
joined  the  stranger,  “I  guess  I’ll  stay. 
He  must  be  nearly  done.” — Chicago 
News. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


SWHOLESA  LR  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
r  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

F(Bts.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
inge.  Low  prices  Will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
W.  INGERSOLL,  »40  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


■STEEL  CLAP  STONE  BOAT 

'/VTAa/C/S? 9  ^  AV ASOL.C  *  sS*C/YA#/0, 

v  rr/rof*  A*  /  c 


PAT'D  AUG.  301“  1689 


Do?,  Sheep  or  Goat  Power. 

New  Model.  Strong.  Durable.  Light  lim¬ 
ning.  Easily  governed.  Separator  Agents  say 
this  is  the  ideal  power  for  running  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators.  We  build  the  most  complete  and  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  Tread  Powers  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

ST. ALBANS  FOUNDRY  AND  IMPLEMENT  CD., 

ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  te  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GBANT-FEBRI3  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  WEBER  M 

Gasoline 

for  tunning 
grinders,  shred* 
dera,  cutters, 
throshers,  etc. 

Free  catalogue 
gives  all  sizes. 
Weber  Gas  & 
Gasoline  Enpine 
Co^  Box  102 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silag* 

«4  bookonsilage” 

By  prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

atgK,  tJnlverauy  of  Wisconsin.  Revisedand  up-Uvdate,no»V- 
W  bound  Into  a  volume  of  234  pages.  Itembracea  f  ulllnform- 
ation  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  Includes  working 
slags  and  smx-lficatlons  for  building  all  alloa.  Also  embraoea: 

I-Sllate  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill — Silage.  IV — Feeding  of  SUsr* 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

,  Illustrations  and  complete  plana  for  round  sad 
I  notan  enlar  Biloa,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com- 
I  poaoded  rations,  etc.  Hailed  far  10 a. 

1  Belli  or  stump*. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

8a4em,  Ohio. 


( 


This  is  our  Famous  Catalogue. 
It  can  be  found  in  over  two 
million  homes  of  thinking  peo. 
pie.  Is  it  in  yours? 


Why  Not  Start  Now? 


Spring  is  at  hand  and  you  will  need  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
If  you  are  a  progressive,  updo-  date  buyer,  go  slow  and  place 
your  order  where  you  will  get  biggest  returns  for  your  dollar. 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED  MONTGOMERY  WARD  Sr  CO. 

of  Chicago  ?  Perhaps  you  have  long  intended  to,  but  never  knew  how 
to  begin.  Why  not  start  now?  Our  Catalogue  No.  70,  revised  for 
Spring  and  Summer,  is  just  out,  our  building  is  piled  from  basement  to 
roof  with  good  things — the  very  best  our  active  buyer  could  gather  in 
the  best  markets;  every  employe  in  our  big  establishment  is  ready  and 
waiting  to  serve  you  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability— just  as  though  you 
were  shopping  over  our  counters.  We’ve  been  preparing  for  this  event 
all  winter,  and  believe  that  there  never  was  a  better  opportunity  for 
shrewd,  active  buyers  to  start  purchasing  on  our  wholesale  prices —  no 
middlemen — one  profit  plan.  The  Spring  and  Summer  edition  of 


CATALOGUE  NO.  70  IS  NOW  READY.  Over  IOOO  pages  packed  with  the  good  things  of 
life  —  everything  you  use  —  gathered  by  our  buyers  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  Page  after 
page  of  high  grade  merchandise,  all  illustrated  and  honestly  described. 

SEEMS  TO  US  THMT  YOU  OUGHT  TO  HJiVE  M  COPY.  We  want  you  to  have  one — so  much  so  that  we 
will  furnish  the  book  free  and.  pay  one. half  the  postage  if  you  will  pay  the  rest,  fifteen  cents.  There  are  so 
many  people  in  this  country  bubbling  over  with  curiosity,  or  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  make  this  trivial  charge.  It  is  only  fifteen  cents  but  it  assures  us  that  you  are  acting  in  good  faith 
and  are  interested  in  oar  business.  Why  not  ask  for  it  today,  before  you  forget  it  ? 

Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co.,  •  Chicago 


APMF  Pulverizing  Harrow 

A  U  III  Ka  Clod  Crusher  and  Le 


Agents 

Wanted 


Leveler 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  NewYork,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco,  etc. 
Sizes  3  to  13  1-2  Feet 

The  best  pulver¬ 
izer  —  cheapest 

Riding;  Harrow 

on  earth.  We 

. . . . . . also  make  walk¬ 
ing  Acmes.  The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  all  soils  for 
all  purposes.  Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Catalog  and  Booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,"  by  Henry  Stewart,  mailed  free. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  SOLE  MFR.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  and  CHICAGO. 


S\ 


HI  m fH  3  "4  -A  *  M 

w  IP ^ \fTmifci  /f 

fe„  i1 

n.  «  i  mA  M 


WHEN  THE  DAY  IS  DONE 

There’s  a  deal  of  satisfaction  in  honest  toil;  the  degree,  of  course,  is  heightened 
when  the  the  toil  is  free  from  worry.  How  much  better  does  the  farmer  feel,  with  how 
much  lighter  heart  does  he  look  upon  life  when,  after  a  day  in  the  harvest  field,  he  can 
recall  none  of  the  annoyances  and  vexatious  delays  peculiar  to  so-called  “cheap” 
machinery! 

DEERING  LIGHT  DRAFT  IDEALS 

are  the  outcome  of  many  years’  practical  experience,  both  in  handling  and  making  har¬ 
vesting  machines,  which  means  a  great  deal.  Deering  Ideals  are  so  constructed  that 
they  not  only  do  their  work  well  in  the  beginning,  but  they  continue  to  do  so,  running 
steadily  year  in  and  year  out,  as  only  machines  that  are  first-class  thought  products 
can  run.  There  are  many  matters  of  detail  about  machines  of  this  sort  which,  if 
developed  on  right  lines,  make  a  wonderful  difference  in  results. 

Would  like  to  interest  you.  The  new  Deering  Annual  for  1902  is  a  good  introduction. 
All  Deering  agents  supply  it.  Or  you  can  write  to  the  company. 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
Corn,  separating  cream, 
Bawlngwood,  and  all  power 

Sarposes.  Awarded  Gold 
ledal  Pan  American  Exp. 
Bullalo.  1901  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  ir*p rv  Any  Place 

Nr  1 1  By  Any  °ne 

Lelr  For  Any  Purpose 
Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials,  state  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  ill. 


The  Side  Delivery 
Hay  Windrower 
and  Clover  Buncher 

is  the  best  haymaker  on  the  market. 
Saves  all  raking  and  tedding.  Fits  any 
mower.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle 
It,  write  us  for  catalogue. 

The  Side  Delivery  Buncher  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Set  with  the 


NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER 

save  the  grower  expense.  Abso-' 
lutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Pruning  Shears  also  a  Specialty. 

NAGLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


Catalog  FREE. 


MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stump*,  grubs,  etc., 
and  clearing  land  for  your- 
Luelf  and  others.  Hercules 
^Sstump  Puller  Is  the  best* 

Hercules  Mte.  Co..  Deot  PS  .Centerville,  la. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
Of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 

WATER— 

SHELLS 

CORN — 

GRINDS 

FEED- 

CHURNS 

BUTTER- 


— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 


IT  IS  A  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 

f Cincinnati  Denver 
^OmP*ny  Detroit  Salt  Lake  City 

Louisville  San  Francisco 

Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 

St.  Louis  Portland,  Or*. 


Fairbanks 

Morse  &  Clevelani 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Kuile  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK'S 
DOUBLE¬ 
ACTION 

Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
15.000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in 
a  day. 


CLARK’S  SULKY 

Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


STEEL  ROOFING 


Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
SteelSheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long. 
The  bent  Hoofing,  Siding  or  Celling  jou  esn 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  either  Hat,  ,‘orrugated  or 
“V”  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
charges  at  the  following  prices 
TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 


INDIANA,  ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN,  MICIIKIAN, 
OlllO,  IOWA,  WEST 
VI  KOI  N I  A, 

Per  Square,  $2.85. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 
YORK,  NEW  JERSEY, 
MARYLAND,  KENTUCKY, 
MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Square,  $2.50. 


Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 

A  square  means  100  square  feet.  Write  for  fre* 
catalogue  No.  67 

CHICAGO  MOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  ail  Irti  St*..  ehl«* 
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$1  PER  YEAR 


FROM  CITY  TO  FARM. 

A  Home  in  the  Country. 

Part  II. 

Having  in  my  last  paper  touched  upon  some  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  from  city  to  farm,  let  us  see  what 
can  be  done  to  surmount  them.  For  the  loneliness 
that  will  be  felt  on  the  farm  by  the  former  city  fam¬ 
ily  there  will  be  many  compensations.  Aside  from 
the  verdant  landscape,  more  beautiful  than  domes 
and  spires;  the  growing  crops,  more  interesting  than 
books  and  factories;  pure  air,  water  and  sky,  more 
wholesome  than  theaters  and  beer,  there  will  be  found 
solid  comfort  and  ennobling  interest  in  the  beautiful 
young  lives  of  farm  animals.  To  the  writer  there  is 
nothing  more  charming  than  this  communion  with 
these  farm  babies — so  tender  and  honest.  To  own  a 
nome,  to  be  king  of  all  you  survey,  to  eat  your  own 
productions,  unsalted  with  sand  and  ungreased  witn 
oleo,  must  be  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  city  feverishness  and 
fraud. 

If  one  cannot  succeed 
without  a  knowledge  of 
his  business,  neither  can 
he  determine  whether  a 
given  business  would  suit 
him  without  knowing  the 
nature  and  requirements  of 
such  business.  The  fact 
that  one  has  a  longing  for 
the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  field  and  forest  is  no 
evidence  that  he  would  be 
content  in  the  cultivation 
of  that  field  or  with  its 
products.  Contentment  and 
success,  then,  must  depend 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  productions  pro¬ 
posed.  It  would  be  folly  to 
invest  money  and  time  in 
the  new  enterprise  until  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  attained.  But  how 
can  that  be  best  attained? 

In  seeking  to  answer  this 
1  must  keep  before  me  the 
circumstances  of  those 
asking  the  question.  I  see 
a  man  at  his  desk  or  his 
machine.  He  is  receiving 
a  salary  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  and  perhaps  has 
laid  up  a  few  hundreds.  If 
he  stops  his  work  his  salary  ceases.  He  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  do  that  at  present.  The  fact  is  he  is  not  sure 
that  he  would  like  farming,  though  he  thinks  he 
would.  If,  now,  he  can  begin  his  research  into  the 
laws  of  crop  and  stock  production,  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  his  present  income,  until  such  time  as  he 
may  be  able  to  work  an  income  from  the  soil,  that  is 
the  first  thing  to  do.  And  this  is  precisely  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  furnished  in  the  correspondence  courses  of 
some  of  our  State  agricultural  colleges.  These 
courses  can  be  pursued  at  no  cost  except  the  small 
expense  of  text  books,  without  interfering  with  the 
daily  avocation  of  the  student  The  studies  will  be 
directed  by  competent  professors  in  those  colleges, 
and  examinations  made  through  correspondence. 
These  courses  are  very  comprehensive  and  thorough, 
giving  the  student  practically  all  he  would  receive 
in  the  recitation  room.  Besides  this,  most  State  col¬ 
leges  provide  short  Winter  courses  of  10  or  12  weeks 
on  some  specialty,  such  as  dairying,  poultry  keeping, 
gardening,  etc.,  that,  after  one  has  taken  the  more 


comprehensive  correspondence  course,  would  fit  him 
to  enter  at  once  upon  the  pursuit  of  that  specialty. 
Further  to  assist  those  who  may  be  interested  I  give 
below  the  addresses  of  such  college  professors  and 
authorities  as  I  have  in  my  possession,  who  will  glad¬ 
ly  furnish  all  the  information  asked  for:  President 
College  of  Agriculture,  Storrs,  Conn.;  R.  W.  Silvester, 
College  Park,  Md.;  Chas.  D.  Woods,  Orono,  Me.;  W. 
P.  Brooks,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Louis  Bevier,  Jr.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.;  I.  P.  Roberts,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Geo. 
C.  Watson,  State  College,  Pa.;  John  H.  Washburn, 
Kingston,  R.  I.;  W.  A.  Henry,  Madison,  Wis.;  A.  M. 
Soule,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Columbus, 
O.;  W.  E.  Stone,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

I  strongly  advise  all  who  think  of  changing  from 
city  to  farm  life,  as  well  as  all  farmer  boys  who  can¬ 
not  take  the  full  college  course,  to  take  such  studies 
in  these  correspondence  courses  as  cover  the  special 
lines  they  wish  to  pursue.  Or,  what  would  be  better, 


take  a  general  course  in  crop  and  stock  production, 
and  then  take  a  short  Winter  course  in  their  chosen 
specialty.  If  one  has,  say  three  or  four  hours  a  day 
to  devote  to  study,  two  years  will  he  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
pare  any  intelligent,  studious  person  for  his  chosen 
work,  so  far  as  can  be  done  without  actual  practice. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  can  pursue  his  business  and  add 
to  his  savings  in  preparation  for  such  investment  as 
may  be  necessary  to  begin  his  new  work. 

Now  the  day  comes  when  such  change  is  to  be 
made,  and  the  perplexing  question  is,  how  shall  he 
begin?  If  he  has  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  such 
a  place  as  is  needed,  and  if  he  is  sure  of  what  he  does 
need,  and  where  he  needs  it,  and  that  he  will  be  con¬ 
tented  with  it,  and  that  at  the  price  proposed  he  could 
dispose  of  it  without  loss  if  he  should  so  desire,  I 
would  advise  the  purchase.  But  these  are  important 
matters,  and  such  as  not  one  in  50  could  be  sure  of. 
If  the  inquirer  is  a  single  man,  and  possibly  if  he  is 
not,  I  would  advise  that  he  secure  employment  under 
some  successful  farmer  or  gardener,  according  to  the 


line  chosen  for  future  pursuit,  who  will  agree  to  give 
careful  instruction  in  all  the  different  operations,  for 
a  year.  Thus  the  theoretical  knowledge  gained  in 
study  would  be  perfected  by  application,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  business  end  of  farming  be  learned— an 
exceedingly  important  matter.  But  if  it  is  decided 
to  go  at  once  on  to  a  place,  then  I  would  advise  that, 
if  practicable,  a  place  be  rented  for  two  or  three 
years  until  the  occupant  becomes  waywise,  and  can 
be  reasonably  sure  of  what  he  wants  and  what  he 
can  do.  But  whether  he  buys  or  rents,  he  should  em¬ 
ploy  a  good  farmer  as  helper  and  adviser,  for  with 
all  he  may  have  learned  in  his  studies,  he  will  daily 
find  many  details  of  his  business  that  will  greatly 
puzzle  him,  and  may  determine  between  success  and 
failure.  He  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  mastery  of  these  details  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  his  affairs.  Much  will  be  saved 
if  he  is  not  compelled  to  learn  these  through  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  thousand 
mistakes.  The  man  train¬ 
ed  in  trade  in  the  city  will 
appreciate  this,  and  will 
readily  see  the  business 
requirements  of  the  new 
vocation;  but  it  cannot  be 
too  well  learned. 

I  have  been  asked  many 
questions  by  these  corre¬ 
spondents  relating  to  the 
relative  advantages  of 
general  farming,  vegetable 
and  berry  gardening,  poul¬ 
try  keeping  and  floricul¬ 
ture,  that  are  very  difficult 
to  answer  without  know¬ 
ing  the  tastes  and  abilities 
of  the  querist.  It  may  be 
said  in  general  that  those 
specialties  require  much 
less  acreage  and  capital 
with  which  to  begin,  and 
less  hard  labor  than  does 
general  farming;  but  they 
require  more  care  and  skill 
in  cultivation  and  in  mar¬ 
keting.  Near  a  good  mar¬ 
ket,  not  requiring  shipping 
of  produce,  a  skillful  gar¬ 
dener  or  poultry  man  will 
make  more  money  for  his 
investment  and  labor  than 
will  the  general  farmer.  A 
man  not  physically  strong, 
but  with  fine  taste  and 
business  tact,  who  has  a 
family  of  boys  and  girls  to  help  in  the  lighter  work 
of  weeding  and  picking,  and  who  is  unable  to  buy  a 
large  place  would  probably  do  better  to  settle  on  a 
small  place,  say  of  25  or  30  acres,  of  which  half  is 
rich  garden  soil,  or  that  can  be  readily  made  such, 
well  watered,  and  devote  himself  to  berry  and  vege¬ 
table  gardening  and  poultry.  With  two  stout  boys 
and  two  or  three  girls,  with  a  wife  of  proper  intelli¬ 
gence  and  taste  for  the  business,  as  queen  of  the  poul¬ 
try  yards,  he  could  raise  two  acres  of  strawberries, 
one  acre  of  blackberries,  five  or  six  acres  of  the 
coarser  garden  truck,  feed  for  300  Winter-laying  hens, 
besides  that  for  his  horses  and  cows,  and,  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  estimate,  turn  off  $1,000  to  $1,500  worth  of  pro¬ 
duce.  The  cost  of  his  living  on  such  a  place  should 
not  exceed  one-half  of  his  income.  Of  course,  the 
conditions  of  soil,  climate,  markets  and  skill  vary  so 
widely  in  different  cases  and  locations  that  the  above 
can  be  taken  only  as  an  approximate  hint.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  any  of  these  suggestions  prove  helpful  to 
any  son  of  nature  who  longs  for  the  freedom  and 
healthfulness  of  outdoor  life,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  any  specific  inquiries.  i.  a.  xhayeb. 
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VARIETIES  OF  COW  PEAS. 

What  varieties  of  cow  peas  are  best  for  the  North? 

SEVERAL  READERS. 

It  depends  on  what  you  want  them  for.  If  for 
seed,  the  early  varieties,  like  Early  Black,  New  Era 
or  Mount  Olive,  should  be  used.  These  will  usually 
produce  seed  as  far  north  as  central  New  York,  but 
we  doubt  whether  seed  growing  will  pay.  The  chief 
value  of  the  crop  to  the  northern  farmer  will  be  in 
the  vine — to  be  used  as  pasture  or  for  plowing  under. 
For  these  purposes  we  advise  the  later  varieties,  such 
as  Whippoorwill,  Wonderful,  Clay  and  Unknown. 
These  will  make  large  vines,  but  are  not  likely  to 
mature  seeds — although  we  have  grown  seeds  of  all 
except  Unknown  in  northern  New  Jersey.  We  think 
it  will  pay  the  northern  farmer  to  buy  seed  of  these 
later  varieties  from  the  couth  rather  than  to  try  to 
grow  seed  of  the  earlier  varieties  on  his  own  farm. 
For  those  who  have  never  seen  the  seed,  we  print  at 
Fig.  109  life-size  pictures  of  12  different  varieties.  As 
will  be  seen,  this  “pea”  looks  much  like  a  bean, 
though  it  is  unlike  any  true  bean  in  cultivation,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  very  tender,  and  must  not  be  planted 
until  the  ground  is  warm  enough  for  corn.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  varieties  of  the  cow  pea  should 
send  for  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Experiment  Farm, 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


AN  OLD  ENGLISH  FAVORITE. 

Very  few  of  the  old  favorite  English  apples,  such  as 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pip¬ 
pin,  etc.,  have  kept  any  foothold  in  America.  All  of 
them  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  many,  of  them 
used  to  be  recommended,  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
popularity  in  the  old  country,  it  seems.  One  by  one 
they  have  been  superseded  by  native  American  varie¬ 
ties  like  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Spy,  Spit- 
zenburg  and  Ben  Davis.  The  one  variety  which  comes 
nearest  to  holding  its  own  at  the  present  time,  and 
thus  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  is  Ribston 
Pippin,  shown  in  Fig.  108,  first  page.  This  certainly 
is  not  a  popular  sort  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
still  recognized  as  a  commercial  variety  in  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  which  is  not  so  very  far  away.  Even  in  Nova 
Scotia,  however,  its  popularity  seems  to  be  rapidly 
waning.  One  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  variety  itself. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  in  bearing 
nor  extra  good  in  shipping  quality  when  compared 
with  the  standard  market  varieties  of  this  continent. 
Another  reason,  which  I  recently  heard  given  in  Nova 
Scotia,  struck  me  very  oddly.  It  was  said  that  the 
variety  has  grown  to  be  unpopular  in  the  British 
market,  and  that  English  and  Scottish  apple  buyers 
prefer  the  standard  American  sorts.  The  man  who 
told  me  this  said  that  the  objection  given  is  that  the 
variety  is  neither  red  nor  russet.  The  market  likes  a 
russet  apple  or  a  red  apple,  but  Ribston  is  half  way 
between.  It  seems  too  bad  to  lose  so  good  an  apple 
as  Ribston,  but  the  indications  now  are  that  this  va¬ 
riety  is  going  out  along  with  many  other  good  ones. 
We  grow  it  very  sparingly  here  in  Vermont,  but  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  we  succeed  with  it  even 
better  than  they  do  in  Nova  Scotia,  whex-e,  as  I  have 
said,  it  has  been  somewhat  extensively  grown  for 
market.  Our  fruit,  it  seems  to  me,  is  larger,  fairer 
and  firmer.  Still,  I  would  not  insist  upon  this. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  Ribston  is  not  moi'e  com¬ 
monly  recommended  in  this  country  is  that  our  popu¬ 
lar  American  variety,  Hubbai’dston,  so  nearly  resem¬ 
bles  it;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  tell  the  two 
sorts  apart  in  many  cases.  Ribston  ought  to  have 
more  yellowish  flesh,  with  more  of  a  decided  orange 
color  on  the  outside,  whereas  the  color  of  Hubbard- 
ston  tends  more  toward  red.  Both  varieties  are  of 
first-rate  quality,  although  I  think  I  prefer  Ribston. 
At  any  rate,  both  varieties  have  such  strikingly  good 
qualities  that  they  deserve  long  to  be  retained  in  our 
amateur  fruit  lists,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good 
time  is  soon  coming,  which  many  of  our  horticultural 
prophets  have  foreseen,  when  the  educated  and  fastid¬ 
ious  market  will  demand  a  large  selection  of  varie¬ 
ties,  and  will  show  a  more  intelligent  preference  for 
those  of  fine  table  quality.  f.  a.  waugh. 


PINCHING  RASPBERRIES;  DOES  IT  PAY? 

Shall  we  pinch  the  growing  shoots  of  x’aspberry 
and  blackberry  plants  to  induce  branching?  Berry 
growers  have  agitated  this  subject  for  many  years 
without  coming  to  an  agi'eement.  Probably  a  major¬ 
ity  would  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Prof.  Goff  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  planned  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  effect  of  such  pinching,  which 
have  been  conducted  with  but  slight  interruption,  for 
10  years.  The  first  experiment  included  a  small 
plantation  of  Cuthbert  and  Gregg  raspberries,  and 
Ancient  Briton  blackberries.  The  young  shoots  of 
alternate  rows  of  each  variety  were  pinched  during 
the  growing  season.  The  yield  of  fruit  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rows  was  noted  for  four  years,  and,  briefly 


stated,  the  results  appeared  to  be  slightly  in  favor  of 
pinching,  in  yield  of  fruit  and  size  of  the  berries.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  season  so  many  of  the  plants 
were  affected  with  “curl-leaf”  that  it  seemed  best  to 
abandon  the  plantation  and  start  a  new  one.  This 
was  done  in  the  Spring  of  1897,  as  follows:  Nine  rows 
of  Cuthbert  and  nine  rows  of  Gregg,  each  150  feet 
long,  were  planted,  the  rows  eight  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  four  feet  in  the  rows.  The  plot  of  each  variety 
was  then  divided  into  three  smaller  plots;  each  of 
these  had  one  row  unpinched,  one  row  in  which  the 
shoots  were  pinched,  and  one  row  in  which  both 
shoots  and  laterals  were  pinched.  In  the  first  plot 
the  pinching  was  done  when  the  shoots  were  12  inches 
in  height,  in  the  second  when  18  inches,  and  in  the 
third  when  24  inches  in  height.  The  laterals  were 
pinched  at  12  inches  in  all  cases.  By  this  scheme  we 
had  in  direct  comparison  low,  high,  and  medium 
pinching,  as  well  as  what  might  be  termed  double 
pinching.  The  first  or  partial  crop  was  harvested  in 
1898,  with  general  results  similar  to  those  obtained 
in  the  preliminary  experiment  above  noted.  The 
x’ows  that  had  been  pinched  at  24  inches  the  previous 
season  yielded  more  than  the  unpinched  rows,  and 
likewise  more  than  the  rows  pinched  at  12  and  18 
inches.  Between  the  rows  pinched  once  and  twice 
but  little  difference  could  be  noted.  The  influence  of 
pinching  was  the  same  in  both  Gregg  and  Cuthbert. 


TWELVE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  COW  PEAS. 

FIG.  109. 

Each  row  shows  a  single  variety,  the  top  row  being 
Whippoorwill,  followed  by  Congo,  New  Era,  Small  Lady, 
Large  Black  Eye,  Clay,  Black,  Speckled  Crowder,  Calico, 
Redding,  Red  Ripper,  Wonderful.  Natural  size. 

The  berries  from  the  pinched  rows  slightly  exceeded 
in  size  those  from  the  unpinched  rows.  In  this  ex¬ 
periment  but  four  shoots  or  suckers  to  each  plant 
were  allowed  to  grow,  all  others  being  removed  and 
weighed,  in  order  to  determine  the  influence  of  pinch¬ 
ing  in  this  direction.  The  pinching  plainly  increased 
the  yield  of  shoots  in  the  Gregg  and  suckers  in  the 
Cuthbert. 

The  following  year,  1899,  the  first  full  crop  was  har¬ 
vested,  and  the  results  are  slightly  different  from 
those  of  the  previous  year.  High  pinching,  at  24 
inches,  increased  the  yield  of  the  Gregg,  and  de¬ 
creased  the  yield  of  the  Cuthbert.  Low  pinching  de¬ 
creased  the  yield  of  both.  The  berries  were  larger 
on  the  unpinched  rows.  Pinching  increased  the 
growth  of  the  shoots  of  Gregg,  and  decreased  the 
production  of  suckers  in  the  Cuthbert.  In  1900  the 
results  were  in  most  respects  similar  to  those  in  1899. 
A  summary  of  the  experiment  to  date  is  stated  as 
follows  in  the  Station  report: 

“High  pinching,  at  18  and  24  inches,  increased  the 
yield  of  the  Gregg  raspberry  and  decreased  the  yield 
of  the  Cuthbert.  Low  pinching,  at  12  inches,  appears 
to  have  decreased  the  yield  in  both  cases.  Pinching 
has  increased  the  production  of  shoots  of  the  Gregg 
and  deci’eased  the  production  of  both  shoots  and 
suckers  in  the  Cuthbert.”  It  may  also  be  added  that 
the  pinching  added  at  least  one-third  to  the  cost  of 


Winter  protection.  It  is  found  to  be  necessary  in 
tbe  Northwest  to  bury  the  plants  In  the  Fall  in  order 
to  insure  a  crop.  The  very  bushy  and  spreading  tops 
formed  as  a  result  of  pinching,  made  this  task  quite 
a  difficult  one.  The  mass  of  evidence  appearing  in  the 
reports  in  tabular  form,  has  been  purposely  omitted. 
As  yet  no  exact  estimates  have  been  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  probable  profit  or  loss  resulting  from  pinch¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  question  likely  to  be  asked  by  the 
grower,  really  remains  unanswered  at  the  present 
time;  that  is,  officially,  as  it  were.  The  writer,  how¬ 
ever,  feels  inclined  to  say  that  pinching  has  not 
proved  profitable  in  the  case  of  the  experiment  de¬ 
scribed.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  increased 
yield  of  the  Gregg  will  have  paid  for  the  extra  labor 
involved  in  pinching  and  covering.  In  the  case  of 
the  Cuthbert  the  result  is  plain.  Not  only  has  the 
yield  of  fruit  suffered  as  a  result  of  pinching,  but  the 
plants  have  been  weakened, 

Wis.  Exp.  Station.  Frederic  cranefield. 


THE  “DUST”  METHOD  OF  SPRAYING. 

I  have  not  determined  the  merits  of  the  dust  pro¬ 
cess  of  spraying  for  apple  diseases.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  many  advantages  in  it,  if  effective.  For  sur¬ 
face  mildews  lime  and  sulphur  is  a  well-known  rem¬ 
edy.  Lime  mixed  with  arsenites  is  also  useful  in 
fighting  the  Cotton  worm,  Cabbage  worm,  slugs, 
canker-worm,  as  is  well-known,  but  how  effective 
the  dust  mixed  with  copper  sulphates  or  other  copper 
salts  would  be  for  combating  scale  or  bitter  rot  I  do 
not  know,  and  the  same  with  reference  to  Codling 
moth.  The  dust  used  is  air-slaked  lime  containing 
arsenites,  sulphur  or  copper  sulphate  ground  in  the 
lime.  Ten  bushels,  it  is  claimed,  are  sufficient  for  20 
acres  of  10  or  12-year  apple  trees,  and  three  machines, 
one  wagon,  two  men  and  a  boy  can  spray  about  that 
amount  in  a  day.  The  process  is  well  worth  experi¬ 
menting  with,  but  growers  should  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  abandoning  liquid  spi’aying  all  at  once  for  a 
thing  whose  merits  are  not  well-known.  They  did 
this  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  “moth  traps”  both 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  in  spite  of  warnings. 

Arkansas  Exp.  Station.  ernest  walker. 

A  HILL  FARMER  TALKS. 

Most  farmers  only  write  when  they  can  tell  a  good 
story,  and  such  farmers  generally  live  on  good  valley 
farms,  but  their  experience  is  of  but  little  value  to 
us  who  live  on  side-hill  farms,  where  the  clay  comes 
to  the  surface  and  water  washes  holes  from  one  to 
two  feet  deep  in  our  plowed  fields  and  roads  to  our 
back  lots.  On  such  a  farm  I  have  solved  some  prob¬ 
lems  satisfactorily  to  me  by  keeping  my  plow  in  the 
barn.  That  solves  the  hired-man  question,  as  I  am 
only  obliged  to  hire  a  few  days  in  haying.  It  also 
saves  seed  bill,  thrasher  bill,  and  extra  grain  bill 
for  horses  in  Spring.  I  have  a  rough  70-acre  farm. 
My  stock  now  consists  of  11  cows,  three  horses,  100 
hens,  and  other  young  stock.  I  aim  to  plant  half  an 
acre  of  potatoes  and  two  acres  of  corn,  and  keep 
about  one  acre  in  berries.  I  draw  the  manure  on 
the  meadows  as  fast  as  it  is  made,  if  the  going  will 
permit,  and  drop  it  in  small  piles;  then  with  fork 
and  garden  rake  spread  in  Spring.  I  don’t  know, 
neither  do  I  care,  how  many  dollars  worth  of  pro¬ 
duce  I  turn  off  the  farm,  but  am  much  interested 
in  the  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  that 
time  I  foot  up  my  accounts,  to  find  how  I  stand  with 
the  world.  Three  years  ago,  January  1,  I  found  I 
owed  $500,  mostly  contracted  by  building  a  barn; 
January  1,  1902,  found  balance  of  $100  on  the  other 
side  of  the  account,  so  I  have  no  reason  to  complain 
that  farming  doesn’t  pay.  Fifteen  rods  back  of  the 
house  I  have  a  spring  as  high  as  the  garret  floor, 
which  could  be  piped  through  the  house,  so  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  account  of  your  water  system 
at  Hope  Farm,  and  think  of  taking  that  extra  $loo 
for  that  use.  hill  farmer. 

New  York.  _ 

DYNAMITE  AND  DANGER. — Cases  are  sometimes 
reported  in  which  dynamite  goes  thi-ough  railroad 
wrecks  or  is  otherwise  subjected  to  the  roughest  sort 
of  treatment  without  x’esenting  it,  and  some  who  read 
these  stories  immediately  conclude  that  there  is  no 
need  for  such  extreme  care  in  handling  this  explosive. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  hear  of  instances 
where  it  explodes  with  alihost  no  provocation.  A 
writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  says  that  age  is  large¬ 
ly  responsible  for  these  freakish  actions.  Time  seems 

to  have  a  souring  effect  on  the  disposition  of  the  dy¬ 
namite.  The  nitro-glycerine  separates  from  the  non¬ 
explosive  substance  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  gath¬ 
ers  in  small  particles  on  the  outside  of  the  cartridge. 
While  in  this  condition  its  fury  is  greatly  increased, 
even  a  slight  concussion  being  sufficient  to  explode 
it.  Because  dynamite  will  sometimes  stand  shocks, 
may  be  burned,  or  thrown  about  recklessly  without 
exploding,  there  is  no  warrant  in  taking  unnecessary 
risks  with  it.  Where  large  quantities  are  used  in 
blasting  rocks  careless  workmen  sometimes  leave 
pieces  of  cartridge  lying  around,  or  it  may  happen 
that  one  cartridge  fails  to  explode,  but  is  not  noticed. 
These  left-over  pieces  are  particularly  dangerous  to 
the  workmen  who  remove  the  rocks.  If  an  unex¬ 
ploded  charge  is  discovered,  one  should  never  attempt 
to  dig  it  out  with  a  pick  of  bar.  It  will  pay  to  ex¬ 
plode  another  charge  beside  it  and  thus  avoid  all 
danger. 
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HEADING  SOME  ORCHARD  TREES. 

Roar,  Peach,  Plum  and  Quince. 

As  I  have  recently  said  something  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  heading  young  apple  trees,  requests  have  reach¬ 
ed  me  that  I  offer  some  suggestions  regarding  the 
heading  of  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  Pear  trees  being 
grown  on  both  dwarf  and  standard  roots,  some  differ¬ 
ence  is  required  in  their  treatment.  The  dwarf  trees 
should  be  headed  very  low,  and  with  most  varieties 
the  branches  should  begin  not  over  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  The  tendency  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  pears  is 
to  be  very  upright  ih  growth,  and  if  something  is  not 
done  to  head  them  back  they  will  be  of  very  unde¬ 
sirable  shape.  The  planting  of  dwarf  pear  orchards 
for  commercial  purposes  is  less  popular  than  it  was, 
but  there  are  some  being  planted  every  year,  and 
many  dwarf  trees  in  a  small  way  in  fruit  gardens 
and  small  amateur  orchards.  My  plan  in  setting 
dwarf  pear  trees  is  to  plant  them  so  deep  that  the 
part  above  the  quince  root  will  be  several  inches  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  soil,  that  pear  roots  may  be 
sent  out  before  the  trees  become  old.  These  will 
cause  the  tree  to  grow  with  far  more  vigor  than  if 
it  had  to  depend  alone  upon  the  quince  stock,  and 
thus  prolong  its  life  and  usefulness.  Sometimes 
dwarf  pear  trees  under  these  conditions  become  al¬ 
most  as  large  and  vigorous  as  standards.  But 
whether  they  are  half  standards  or  entirely  on  quince 
roots  they  should  be  headed  low  and  kept  down  by 
vigorous  annual  pruning.  A  central  stem  from  which 
the  branches  radiate  is  the  most  approved  style  for 
the  tree,  and  these  branches  are  shorter  as  they  go 
upward,  making  a  tree  of  pyramidal  form.  Some  pre¬ 
fer  vase-formed  trees  with  flat  tops,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  so  good  as  the 
former,  although  the  fruit  may  be  some¬ 
what  more  easily  gathered.  Standard 
pear  trees  should  be  headed  so  that 
their  branches  will  begin  to  come  out 
from  a  central  stem  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  With  such  upright  grow¬ 
ers  as  Kieffer  and  Bartlett  this  is  as 
high  as  they  should  ever  start,  but  some 
of  those  of  rather  drooping  or  spread¬ 
ing  habit  may  begin  to  form  their  heads 
a  little  higher.  Pear  trees  should  not 
be  severely  cut  back  at  planting  time, 
but  shortened  about  one-half  the  last 
year’s  growth. 

Peach  trees  need  very  different  treat¬ 
ment  at  planting  from  almost  every 
other  kind  of  fruit  trees.  As  they  are 
almost  universally  one  year  old  at  set¬ 
ting  the  main  stem  of  each  tree  is  set 
with  fruit  buds  at  the  axil  of  each 
branch,  and  from  these  buds  the  future 
branches  should  be  grown.  Every  side 
branch  should  be  trimmed  off  clean,  and 
the  top  cut  back  to  a  mere  stick,  because 
they  grow  off  better  for  it.  A  few  grow¬ 
ers  have  advanced  the  idea  of  leaving  a 
short  stub  of  each  branch,  just  long 
enough  to  leave  the  first  bud  intact, 
claiming  that  these  buds  send  out  thriftier  branches 
than  those  on  the  main  stem,  but  as  I  have  never 
tested  this  plan  I  cannot  do  more  than  recommend 
it  for  trial.  There  are  differences  among  our  best 
peach  growers  as  to  the  height  at  which  to  start  the 
heads  of  peach  trees,  but  they  all  agree  that  they 
should  be  low.  Some  hold  to  the  old  fashion  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  begin  about  three  feet  or  a  little  more,  and 
some  go  the  other  extreme  of  making  one  foot  or  un¬ 
der  their  standard;  but  most  think  from  18  to  20 
inches  is  about  right.  This  has  long  been  my  opinion 
and  practice.  I  always  try  to  have  a  central  stem 
and  thus  prevent  the  branches  from  all  coming  out 
at  or  near  one  place.  If  the  branches,  when  they  start 
to  form,  are  pinched  and  trained  a  little  in  the  right 
way  the  top  shoot  may  be  induced  to  grow  in  the 
center  and  quite  upright.  From  this  other  branches 
can  be  easily  trained,  which  will  help  to  relieve  the 
strain  that  otherwise  would  all  come  upon  the  few 
branches  below.  Peach  tree  forks,  we  know,  are  the 
very  easiest  to  split  of  all.  The  future  training  of  the 
trees  opens  a  large  subject,  but  briefly  we  may  say 
that  they  need  severe  heading  back  every  year,  when 
in  a  perfectly  dormant  condition;  in  order  to  keep 
the  trees  stocky  and  the  bearing  wood  as  close  to  the 
forks  of  the  large  branches  as  possible. 

Plum  trees  are  so  very  wide  in  the  differences  of 
the  classes  and  varieties  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  for  the  formation  of 
their  heads.  The  European  class  are  quite  variable 
in  themselves;  for  some  are  very  erect  in  habit  and 
others  are  the  reverse.  But  none  of  them  should  be 
headed  high,  although  some  should  be  higher  than 
others.  Two  feet  is  not  far  from  the  right  mark. 
The  same  is  true  for  our  native  American  type  of 
plums,  but  the  Japan  kinds  are  mostly  so  very  up-. 


right  in  growth  that  they  need  to  be  headed  as  low 
as  peach  trees,  except  the  Burbank  and  a  very  few 
other  varieties.  All  plum  trees  should  be  cut  back 
well  at  setting,  but  not  to  sticks,  as  with  peach  trees, 
for  most  of  them  are  two  years  old  from  the  bud 
and  have  their  young  wood  and  buds  only  on  the 
branches.  Training  the  trees  is  an  art  indeed.  To 
induce  a  sky-scraping  Abundance  or  Red  June  to  grow 
moderately  low,  and  a  weeping,  sprawling  Burbank 
to  keep  off  the  ground  and  in  some  sort  of  respect¬ 
able  shape  will  require  all  the  wisdom,  skill  and  sense 
of  the  best  orchardist.  But  he  must  do  it,  and  he  can 
by  heading  one  back  and  pruning  the  other  to  a  more 
dense  and  upright  form. 

Cherry  trees  vary  considerably,  too.  The  sour  kinds 
are  mostly  spreading  or  round-headed,  and  make 
handsome  and  conveniently  shaped  trees  with  very 
little  attention  beyond  heading  at  the  right  distance 
from  the  ground,  which  is  not  far  from  2 y2  feet.  The 
trees  need  not  be  severely  pruned  at  setting,  but 
merely  shortened  about  half  the  length  of  the  last 
year’s  growth.  About  the  same  is  true  of  the  sweet 
and  other  kinds  of  the  heart  type.  They  have  more 
upright  habits  of  growth,  and  some  of  them  should  be 
headed  almost  as  low  as  peach  trees,  but  they  need 
little  severe  cutting.  All  cherry  trees  are  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  knife,  and  should  never  be  pruned,  except 
lightly  and  In  rare  cases. 

The  quince  can  scarcely  be  called  a  tree.  It  is  more 
of  a  bush  than  any  of  the  other  orchard  fruits,  and  it 
is  quite  hard  to  get  into  such  shape  as  we  would  like 
to  have  it.  The  branches  keep  coming  out  from  the 
ground  up,  and  make  it  difficult  to  grow  trees  with 
trunks  that  are  free  from  sprouts  and  branches  that 


will  allow  the  use  of  curculio  catchers  beneath  them. 
If  it  was  not  for  this  necessity  it  would  not  make 
much  difference  about  getting  them  into  tree  form. 
The  little  trees  when  taken  from  the  nursery  are 
usually  rather  dwarfish,  and  they  need  little  pruning 
beyond  cutting  off  the  very  low  branches  and  heading 
the  upper  ones  back  a  little.  There  should  be  a  trunk 
about  two  feet  high.  There  is  a  tendency  for  water 
sprouts  to  grow  up  through  the  branches  and  these 
should  be  rubbed  or  cut  out  at  the  start  and  kept  so 
every  Summer;  then  there  will  be  little  need  of  ser¬ 
ious  cutting  afterwards.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


FALL  PLANTING  FOR  ROOT-PRUNED  TREES 

I  think  I  have  found  out  why  some  stub-pruned 
trees  fail  to  grow  at  the  North.  In  January  I  dug 
200  peach  trees,  intending  to  root-prune  and  plant, 
but  after  setting  100,  held  the  remainder  until  next 
day.  Something  else  came  up  and  the  trees  were  left 
until  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  buds  were 
swelling,  when  on  taking  them  up  I  found  young 
roots  beginning  to  strike  from  all  of  them.  They  wei'e 
at  once  planted  and  watered.  The  season  has  been 
good  since,  but  while  every  one  of  those  planted  in 
January  is  growing  nicely,  more  than  half  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  have  either  failed  to  start  or  died  since.  Evi¬ 
dently  stub-pruned  trees,  like  cuttings,  should  be 
planted  while  the  sap  is  entirely  dormant.  The  same 
occurs  with  Le  Conte  pear  cuttings  in  south  Texas. 
If  set  in  Fall  or  early  Winter  they  grow  easily,  but 
if  planted  in  Spring  after  sap  begins  to  move,  they 
will  callus  readily  and  make  nice  tops,  which  soon 
wither,  as  no  roots  are  emitted.  I  have  always  advo¬ 
cated  Fall  planting  for  stub-pruned  trees,  and  it  is 
especially  important  at  the  North,  where  Spring 
ponies  so  mjickly,  thus  starting  wood  growth  before 


roots  strike.  While  long-rooted  trees  will  live  if  set 
after  new  roots  start,  it  is  risky  to  plant  stub-pruned 
trees  unless  perfectly  dormant. 

Texas.  h.  m.  stringfeklow. 


AN  EXPRESS  AGENT  ON  EGG  SHIPPING. 

I  notice  on  page  247  what  J.  B.  has  to  say  about 
express  companies  playing  ball  with  eggs.  Being  an 
express  agent,  and  having  been  in  the  business  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  knowing  how  often  express 
people  are  wrongfully  accused,  I  cannot  keep  still. 
Packing  eggs  in  the  kind  of  cases  J.  B.  speaks  of  only 
makes  them  more  liable  to  be  rolled  over  and  over 
in  loading  and  in  transferring,  more  liable  to  have 
some  heavier  article  piled  on  the  top,  or  to  be  piled 
on  top  of  other  boxes,  where  a  sudden  jar  of  the 
train  might  cause  them  to  fall  to  the  floor  of  the  car. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  pack  eggs  for  hatching  pur¬ 
poses  I  know  of  is  to  place  them  in  a  basket,  each 
egg  wrapped  separately  in  paper,  either  with  a  cov¬ 
ering  of  muslin  or  without  any  covering  whatever. 
Nothing  can  be  piled  on  top  of  a  basket;  if  it  has  no 
cover  it  cannot  be  rolled  around;  anyone  can  see 
what  it  contains  and  very,  very  few  expressmen  are 
going  to  steal  any  part  of  the  contents.  Not  long 
since  I  received  a  box  of  100  eggs  for  hatching  pur¬ 
poses.  These  eggs  were  packed  in  fillers  with  pad¬ 
ding  all  around  the  box  between  the  box  and  fillers. 
There  was  no  indication  from  the  outside  of  any  dam¬ 
age  to  the  contents,  yet  when  the  consignee  opened 
the  box  there  were  hardly  a  half  dozen  eggs  that  were 
not  broken.  It  looked  as  though  some  one  had  been 
using  an  ax  on  that  box.  A  few  days  later  I  received 
another  consignment  for  the  same  per¬ 
son.  This  lot  was  received  in  a  com¬ 
mon  splint  bushel  basket;  each  egg  was 
wrapped  in  paper  with  no  other  protec¬ 
tion,  there  was  no  cover  on  the  basket, 
and  1  expected  a  case  of  damages.  When 
the  consignee  came  to  receive  the  eggs 
we  examined  them,  taking  each  egg 
out,  and  in  the  lot  of  100  there  was  only 
one  broken  egg.  This  shipment  came 
about  200  miles. 

Few  people  know  what  it  means  to 
work  for  an  express  company.  The 
agent  who  loads  the  shipment  has  only 
about  two  minutes  in  which  to  take  his 
received  goods  off  the  car  and  to  load, 
the  forwarded  goods;  the  messenger 
must  hurry  in  order  to  get  the  goods 
all  piled  away  and  his  way-bills  en¬ 
tered,  get  the  goods  together  and  way¬ 
bills  separated  for  the  next  stop  and 
have  his  “run”  all  written  up  by  the 
time  he  gets  to  the  terminal.  The  agent 
is  usually  employed  as  railroad  agent 
also.  This  means  that  the  moment  he 
is  born  into  railroad  life  he  is  born 
running;  everything  is  done  with  a 
rush  in  this  age,  and  railroading  heads 
the  list.  There  is  only  one  difference 
between  a  railroad  agent  and  a  man 
who  suddenly  discovers  he  has  lost  his  pocketbook 
and  all  his  money.  One  rushes  around  wildly  with 
no  apparent  purpose,  while  every  time  the  other  turns 
round  he  does  something;  he  is  working  by  system, 
and  he  is  not  going  to  consume  a  minute  in  loading 
a  box  when  that  box  can  be  loaded  in  10  seconds. 
Minutes  are  golden,  and  a  trained  railroad  man  will 
do  more  in  one  minute  than  some  people  do  in  five. 
If  J.  B.  has  not  already  found  baskets  a  failure  I 
would  aavise  that  he  try  shipping  a  few  consignments 
in  good  stout  baskets,  well  packed,  without  covering 
for  short  distance  shipping,  and  with  a  muslin  cover 
for  long  distances.  a.  t.  c. 

Raymond,  Ill. 

My  suggestion  is  to  wrap  each  egg  in  newspaper 
or  some  thin  wrapping  paper;  then  pack  around  with 
wheat  bran.  This  will  keep  the  eggs  clean,  and  the 
bran  will  prevent  their  striking  the  sides  of  each 
partition  when  the  case  is  handled  a  little  roughly  in 
transportation.  I  would  not  make  my  crates  to  hold 
more  than  20  dozen,  or  20  individual  boxes  with 
handles  on  each  side  of  the  cases.  For  several  years 
I  have  tried  all  plans,  and  found  the  express  com¬ 
panies  were  so  rough  in  handling  that  they  don’t  seem 
to  care  as  long  as  they  get  their  rates  for  transporta¬ 
tion  what  happens  to  the  eggs.  I  have  tried  this 
plan  since  last  October.  While  it  is  a  little  more 
trouble  I  have  had  no  complaints  of  broken  eggs,  nor 
have  I  seen  any  trace  of  breakage  when  the  crates 
were  returned.  The  bran  can  be  returned  with  the 
empty  boxes  and  crates,  as  in  this  way  it  can  be  used 
again,  for  where  there  are  no  broken  eggs  it  is  just  as 
good  as  fresh  bran.  t. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  have  trimmed  several  apple  and  plum  trees  this 
Spring  and  find,  no  Apple  or  Forest  tent-caterpillar  eggs. 
Fruit  buds  of  all  kinds  have  wintered  perfectly.  This 
speaks  well  for  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  I  have  noticed  for 
several  years  a  season  following  a  wet  one  there  will  he 
a  light  crop  of  Apple  tent-caterpillars.  c.  m. 

Fairmount,  N.  Y. 


BEN  DAVIS  SEEKS  A  HOME.  Fro.  110. 

B.  Davis:  “I  understand  that  you  have  land  suitable  for  orchards  for  sale?” 
Eastern  Farmer:  “No,  I  have  just  disposed  of  all  I  can  spare  to  some  good 
friends  of  mine,  Messrs.  Spy,  Baldwin  and  Greening.” 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  tp  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking-  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


The  “  Wonderful  Plant  "  Pencilaria. 

IP.  H.  R.,  Irving,  Ore.— A  seed  company 
is  sending  out  samples  of  a  “wonderful 
new  fodder  plant”  called  Pencilaria.  Have 
any  practical  tests  been  made  of  this,  and 
is  its  value  as  a  forage  plant  well  estab¬ 
lished?  I  am  somewhat  suspicious  of 
plants  that  “yield  95  tons  per  acre.” 

We  grew  this  on  a  small  scale  at  this 
Station  in  1900.  It  made  a  fair  growth, 
and  I  should  judge  that  for  forage  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  about  the  equivalent  of  Millo 
maize.  We  have  not,  however,  made 
any  very  accurate  estimate  of  its  forage 
value,  as  we  have  of  a  number  of  other 
annual  forage  plants.  The  extravagant 
claims  that  have  been  made  for  it  by 
certain  parties  were  not  made  good  by 
the  trial  made  here.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  in  this  plant  a  forage  plant  of 
greater  value  than  we  have  in  sorghum 
or  in  some  of  the  non-saccharine  sor¬ 
ghums.  T.  L.  LYON. 

Nebraska  Exp.  Station. 

Pearl  millet  was  formerly  known  as 
Penicillaria  spicata.  It  is  a  strong  grow¬ 
er,  and  in  good  seasons,  well  cared  for, 
it  gives  an  astonishing  crop,  which 
forms  valuable  forage  for  horses  and 
cattle.  On  poor  land,  or  with  careless 
cultivation,  it  is  disappointing.  In  good 
seasons  it  may  be  cut  several  times. 

Treating  Smut  in  Seed  Corn. 

A.  J.  H.,  Cascade,  N.  Y.—  I  raised  20  acres 
of  corn  last  season  and  it  was  very  badly 
covered  with  smut,  as  all  State  corn  was. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  the  same  treatment  ad¬ 
vised  for  oats  will  do  for  seed  corn,  and 
will  it  be  a  preventive  of  smut? 

Ans. — It  would  be  useless  to  soak  the 
seed  corn  in  formalin.  That  has  been 
frequently  done  without  preventing  tne 
smut.  Seed  corn  has  also  been  rolled  in 
the  smut  before  planting  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  damage.  This  seems  to 
prove  that  while  the  smut  enters  the  oat 
plant  through  the  seed  it  does  not  enter 
the  corn  plant  in  the  same  way.  The 
germs  of  the  smut  are  in  or  on  the  oats 
when  we  sow  them.  If  they  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed  they  grow  with  the  oats  and 
weaken  the  plant  from  the  first.  We 
soak  the  seed  in  order  to  kill  these 
germs,  so  that  the  plant  may  have  a 
fairer  chance.  The  germs  of  Corn  smut 
float  in  the  air  and  enter  the  plant  from 
without.  Thus  you  will  see  that  soak¬ 
ing  the  seed  corn  would  have  no  effect 
in  killing  the  smut  germs.  It  would  be 
like  trying  to  kill  the  lice  on  a  hen  by 
spraying  the  egg  with  tobacco  water 
beforo  it  was  hatched. 

Bitter  Rot  in  Apples. 

J.  /.,  Culpeper,  Va.— What  effect  have 
cedar  trees  on  the  fungus  in  apple  or¬ 
chards?  We  are  very  much  troubled  with 
ripe  rot  in  apples,  which  has  destroyed 
over  three-fourths  of  our  crop  before  ma¬ 
turing  for  two  years  past.  Twenty-four 
years  ago,  when  we  moved  here,  but  two 
apple  trees  were  on  the  farm.  One  of 
them  died  a  couple  of  years  later  without 
any  apparent  cause.  On  examination  the 
roots  were  found  to  be  rotten.  An  or¬ 
chard  planted  about  that  time  grew  rap¬ 
idly  and  came  into  bearing,  but  many  of 
the  thrifty  trees  first  show  a  lack  of  color! 
in  foliage,  and  on  examination  are  dying 
in  the  roots.  Sometimes  one  side  of  the 
tree  will  live  a  couple  of  years,  but  eventu- 
all  die,  too. 

Ans. — The  fungus  disease  known  as 
the  “Apple  rust”  develops  through  one 
of  its  essential  stages  on  the  cedar  or 
juniper,  causing  thereon  the  so-called 
“cedar  apples”  or  “cedar  balls.”  Spores 
from  these  are  carried  to  apple  leaves, 
on  which  they  produce  a  rusty  appear¬ 
ance.  Apparently  this  fungus  does  not 
attack  the  fruit,  and  this  is  the  only 
fungus  disease  of  the  apple  which  has 
any  connection  with  cedars.  The  “ripe 
or  bitter  rot”  of  apples  is  a  different 
kind  of  fungus  which  attacks  the  fruit, 
and  it  is  a  very  destructive  disease,  es- 
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pecially  in  the  South.  The  disease  is 
more  destructive  during  damp  weather. 
As  many  of  the  spores  winter  over  on 
the  “mummied”  apples  which  hang  on 
the  trees  during  the  Winter,  consider¬ 
able  can  be  done  to  check  it  by  picking 
off  and  burning  these  fruits  before 
Spring.  It  would  also  help  to  rake  up 
and  burn  or  bury  all  fallen  fruit  and 
rubbish.  Then  thorough  work  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  making  one  applica¬ 
tion  before  the  blossoms  open,  one  just 
after  they  fall,  and  one  or  two  more  at 
intervals  of  10  days,  will  very  materially 
reduce  the  disease.  On  some  varieties  a 
still  later  spraying  with  ammonia-cop¬ 
per-carbonate  solution  will  doubtless 
pay.  I  cannot  make  a  reasonable  guess 
at  the  cause  of  the  roots  of  the  trees 
rotting.  It  would  be  well  to  ask  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Blacksburg  to  have  an  expert 
visit  the  orchard,  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Contract  With  a  Nurseryman. 

Reader,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me.—  I  ordered  last 
Fall  from  a  nursery  firm  a  few  fruit  trees 
and  other  things.  They  charged  me  for 
apple  trees  30  cents  each,  Bartlett  pears  75 
cents  each,  plum  trees  75  cents  each,  and 
for  one  dozen  Rathbun  blackberries  $2. 
In  looking  over  another  catalogue  I  found 
apple  trees  priced  at  25  cents,  Bartlett  pears 
50  cents,  Abundance  plum  25  cents,  Rath- 
bun  blackberries  $1  a  dozen.  I  wrote  the 
firm  telling  them  that  I  could  get  the  goods 
from  reliable  parties  at  less  prices  than 
they  made,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
not  make  prices  the  same,  and  failing 
that,  told  them  I  desired  to  cancel  the 
order.  Tn  reply  they  write  a  very  inde¬ 
pendent  letter  stating  that  they  will  neither 
change  their  price  nor  cancel  the  order. 
They  say,  in  fact:  “We  hold  your  note 
signed  and  delivered  by  which  you  bound 
yourself  to  pay  a  certain  sum  upon  the 
delivery  of  certain  stock.  We  shall  surely 
collect  the  note,  and  when  you  object  to 
prices  again  object  before  you  purchase 
and  not  after.”  Can  I  be  forced  to  take 
this  stuff  at  a  price  of  nearly  100  per  cent 
in  advance  of  that  charged  by  others? 

Ans. — If  you  signed  a  contract  to  buy 
certain  goods  at  a  certain  figure  you 
will  have  to  make  the  contract  good  un¬ 
less  you  can  show  that  fraud  was  prac¬ 
ticed  in  some  way.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  any  fraud  in  this  transaction.  The 
cheaper  trees  may  or  may  not  be  as  good 
as  those  you  bought.  The  prices  charged 
for  the  first  lot  are  high  unless  they  are 
the  finest  stock.  The  chances  are  that 
the  first  lot  of  trees  is  of  better  quality 
than  the  other.  If  you  did  not  sign  any 
agreement  or  note  you  certainly  have  a 
right  to  cancel  your  order.  Why  did  you 
not  write  to  various  nurserymen  and  ob¬ 
tain  comparative  figures  before  buying? 
This  would  have  been  easy,  and  you 
could  have  had  a  good  basis  for  figuring. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  advertise¬ 
ments  and  catalogues  are  for.  They 
give  you  a  fair  chance  to  settle  upon 
prices  before  you  order. 


Tanning  Hide  with  Hair  On. — Some 
one  inquires  how  to  do  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  simplest  and  easiest  way  of  all  known 
to  me  is  as  follows:  First  scrape  off  all 
meat;  then  salt  hide  thoroughly.  Tack  It 
up,  drawn  tight,  on  wall,  sprinkle  well 
with  air-slaked  lime.  Let  it  hang  till  dry—  j 
a,  month  or  more.  This  process  leaves  skin 
pliable.  J.  w. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


During  the  sixty-two  years  that  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  Pul¬ 
monary  disorders,  the  percentage  of  cures  has  largely 
increased.  Undeniably,  IT  HEADS  THE  LUNQ8. — 
Adv. 


ODD-YEAR  BALDWINS 


—Cions  from  bear- 


ions  of  Walter  Pease  Apple  from  original  stock 

O.  L.  HALL,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Choice  Early  Bovee  Potatoes,  No.  1 
I  Of  wClIG  size,  $1.25  per  bushel;  No.  2  size,  75c. 
Address  J.  D.  MILTON,  Seneca,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

VAUGHAN’S  NEW  WHITE  OHIO,  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  Early  Ohio  and  identical  with  that 
variety  excepting  color,  which  Is  pure  white, growing 
close  together  in  the  hill— always  a  good  seller, 
commanding  the  top  price  on  the  early  market. 

Our  Seed  is  grown  in  the  rich  dark  soil  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  of  the  Northwest  from  our  own  stock 
seed  by  our  own  grower,  carefully  selected  for  seed 
purposes,  free  from  scabby,  prongy  tubers.  Price, 
per  bushel,  $2.  Write  for  price  on  quantity. 


VaUGHAN’S  SEED  SI 


Chicago: 

84  Randolph  Street. 


New  York: 

14  Barclay  Street. 


Sharpen  your™®;-*:® 

(  L3WH  Mower  MowerSharpener. 

,  Thousands  in  practical  use.  oOc.  by  mail. 

E.  VaBER,  JR..  355  Muluerry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


A  HUNDRED  USES 


Chloro-Napth oleum  has  a  hundred  uses,  sucli  as  dipping  sheep ;  kill¬ 
ing  lice  on  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens;  curing  mange,  sores 
and  cuts  on  cattle  and  horses;  curing  roup  and  cholera  in  chickens  ; 
disinfecting  stables,  pens  and  poultry  houses.  It  prevents  hog 
cholera.  Prevents  abortion  in  cows.  Cures  sore  teats  and  garget. 


Cliloro-Naptholeum  lias  stood  the  tests  of  experts,  the  tests  of  trials  and 
the  test  of  time.  It  is  the  surest,  safest  and  cheapest  disinfectant  and 
cure.  It  cures  and  prevents  disease  and  keeps  stock  healthy. 

Sent  FREE. our  useful  hooks,  “Sheep  and  Cattle  Diseases,”  and  “Swine  Diseases.” 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  4  E.  59th  St.,  N.  Y. 


York  Imperial 

Apple  Trees 

This  is  a  favorite  wherever  grown. 
Very  valuable  for  market,  medium 
size,  greenish  yellow,  striped  with 
bright  red,  fins  appearance,  sells  at 
sight,  excellent  quality.  Treee  vigor¬ 
ous,  very  produotlve;  has 

FEW  OFF  YEARS. 

Our  New  Catalogue  gives  prices  on 
this  and  40  other  varieties,  Apples, 
Plums,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Quinces, 
Peach  Trees,  Grapevines,  Currants, 
Asparagus  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

Prices  right,  everything  guaranteed. 
Get  our  catalogue  and  see. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 


Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. — Improved  Big 
Stem  Jersey,  $2.50  per  barrel;  $3.25  per  8-basket  bar¬ 
rel.  J.  W.  K1LLKN,  Felton,  Del. 


Potatoes— Bovee, Carman, Cobbler,  Harvest,  Hebron, 
Ohio, Rose, Queen. 85  kinds.  C.W.Ford,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


Selected  Seed.  Price  List  F 
rOIoTUGS  E.  M.  MARVIN.  Sun,  Mich. 


QKKI)  POT  ATOES— Wholesale  prices  on  early  ship- 
^  ments.  Best  early  and  late  varieties.  Catalogue. 

W.  K.  IME8  SEED  CO.,  Capac,  Mich. 


For  Sale 

$1.25  per  bu. 


—Choice  Seed  Potatoes.  Strictly  pure; 
Carman  No.  3,  $1  per  bu.:  Early  Everett 
L.  W.  McELWAIN,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


$1  Bu. 


— Carman  No.  3,  my  best  variety 
Highest  possible  number  of  vigor¬ 
ous  plants  to  the  dollar’s  cost  o£  seed. 

E.  A.  HILL,  Windham,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


—600  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 
Peas  at  $1.75  per  bu.;  600  bush¬ 
els  Delaware-grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  at  $3  per 
bu.;  500  bushels  second-growth  Seed  Potatoes  at  $1.10 
per  bushel.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


ft..  J  Karly  Bovee-  Northern 

OCCU  r  0131065  Beauty. Gem  of  Aroostook, 
Green  Mountain.  Million  Dollar,  Hammond’s  Won¬ 
derful,  4-bushel  barrel,  $4;  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  $3.70  4-bushel  barrel.  A  square  deal  guar¬ 
anteed  to  all.  C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

grown  expressly  for  seed.  A  few  hundred  bushels 
left,  and  wish  to  close  out  quick,  at  90  cents  per 
bushel,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter  Kaleigli, 
Livingston  County  Banner,  Early  Fortune, 
Michigan  and  Harvest.  Also  trne  DWARF 
ESSEX  RAPE  seed.  25  pounds  or  more,  6  cents 
per  pound;  bags,  15  cents.  Cash  with  order.  P.  0. 
Money  Order  Oflioe,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  Reference: 
First  National  Bank.  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

D.  C.  MCPHERSON  SEED  CO.,  Garbutt,  N.Y. 
This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 


Seed.  Barley. 


Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


Choice  Uecleaned  two-rowed  Seed  Barley;  75  cents 
per  bushel.  HEWITT  BROS..  Locke,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 


Cayuga  Nurseries. 


Choice  two-year  Bartletts,  5 

feet,  at  ,$15  per  100.  Other  bargains 

in  Peaches,  Japan  Plums 

and  Apples.  Free  Catalogue. 

Established  1847.  H.  S.  WILISY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


GRASS  SEED 


CHOICE  RE-CLEANED  SEED  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Dreer’s  Permanent  Pasture  Mixture  cannot  be  excelled 
for  producing  abundant  bay  crops,  and  luxurious  after- 
math.  Full  line  of  all  Grasses  and  Clovers;  also  special 
mixtures  for  Lawns,  Golf  Links,  etc.  Circular  and  prices 
on  application.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  I'hila.,  Pa. 


The  Side  Delivery 
Hay  Windrower 
and  Clover  Buncher 

Is  the  best  haymaker  on  the  market. 
Saves  ail  raking  and  tedding.  Fits  any 
mower.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle 
it,  write  ns  for  catalogue. 

The  Side  Delivery  Bimcher  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


100  Uses 

for  the 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON 

can  be  found  on  every  farm.  Suits  any  kind  of  soil. 
Carries  the  heaviest  loads  without  sinking  in. 
Special  introductory  prices  in  new  territory.  Book 
about  it,  free.  Good  agents  are  in  demand.  We 
also  sell  metal  wheels  to  fit  any  wagon. 

FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mick- 


The^Business  End  of  the 
NEW  RUMELYSEPARATOR 

Like  all  the  ‘‘Rumely  Good*”  this  is  simply  perfection.  When 
coupled  to  our  New  Rumely  Rear  Geared  Traction  I 

AT 4l,nnr.l.mn  /Ml  t  flf-  +Vl  n  f  TT  r\f.  riTI  1  XT  TY1  fill 


big 


ipicu  uui  ntn  ivuuiv.j  —  — •  -  -  --- — Engine 

y  constitute  a  threshing  outfit  that  not  only  makes 
ney  for  the  thresher,  but  savea  grain  and  money  for 
i  farmer.  They  are  durable  beyond  com-  < — 

•ison  and  when  you  buy  them  you  are 
le  buying  for  years  to  come.  Take  a  little 
ie  to  think  about  how  it  would  pay  vou  to 
n  such  an  outfit,  then  write  us  for  free  catalog. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Beans. — The  wax  and  stringless  green 
pod  varieties,  for  best  results,  should 
be  drilled  or  dropped  four  to  six  inches 
in  the  row;  they  are  very  tender,  and 
should  not  be  planted  until  all  reason¬ 
able  danger  from  frost  is  passed;  but 
after  that  they  may  be  planted  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  weeks  or  a  little  more  for 
succession.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
well  out  of  the  ground  apply  the  nitrate 
of  soda,  same  as  for  early  cabbages.  It 
should  be  applied  every  few  days,  espe¬ 
cially  if  there  are  any  traces  of  rust. 
The  same  treatment  as  to  nitrate  of 
soda  (or  saltpeter  if  more  convenient) 
should  be  followed  with  the  Lima  beans. 
These,  both  bush  and  pole  varieties  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  North,  should  be  started 
in  pans  or  boxes  of  soil,  either  in  the 
hotbed  or  sunny  windows.  They  may  be 
started  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than 
they  could,  with  safety,  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground.  Plant  one  inch  deep, 
making  sure  that  the  eye  is  down,  one 
in  a  place,  and  far  enough  apart  that 
they  may  readily  be  taken  up  without 
disturbing  the  roots.  In  taking  up,  be 
sure  that  the  soil  is  sufficiently  moist 
to  adhere  well  to  them.  It  is  best  to 
take  plenty  of  soil  with  the  plants  and 
set  in  holes  previously  dug.  With  care 
in  handling,  the  plants  may  be  reset 
with  entire  safety,  and  the  season  of 
maturity  very  much  hastened.  The 
bush  Limas  should  be  set  two  feet  apart 
in  the  rows,  as  with  good  soil  and  cul¬ 
ture  they  will  spread  a  good  deal.  If 
the  pole  varieties  are  to  be  trained  to 
a  single  pole,  they  should  be  set  pre¬ 
vious  to  transplanting  the  beans.  Set 
three  or  four  plants  around  each  pole 
on  a  slightly  raised  mound  of  earth. 
Poles  seven  feet  above  the  ground  are 
sufficiently  high,  and  when  the  vines 
reach  the  top  they  should  be  tied  there 
and  pinched  back.  The  trellis  is  very 
desirable,  but  I  have  very  little  faith  in 
corn  or  sunflowers  planted  in  to  take  the 
place  of  poles  or  trellis.  When  poles 
are  used,  the  vines  must  be  trained  and 
tied  occasionally  to  the  poles,  and  the 
most  convenient  way  is  to  wind  the 
string  or  cord  used  for  tying  around 
the  left  wrist.  This  allows  free  use  of 
both  hands  for  the  work,  and  saves 
much  trouble  by  avoiding  tangling  the 
cord.  Carefully  avoid  working  among 
the  vines  in  any  way  while  wet.  The 
pole  varieties  should  be  set  at  least 
three  feet  between  rows,  but  two  feet  in 
the  rows  will  answer  for  the  garden. 

Vine  Crops. — The  hills  for  all  the 
vine  crops  should  be  bountifully  sup¬ 
plied  with  well  rotted  manure  thorough¬ 
ly  worked  into  the  soil.  Allowing  about 
105  to  130  days  for  the  late  squashes  to 
mature,  it  is  well  to  delay  the  planting 
as  late  as  possible,  as  there  will  be  less 
danger  from  the  ravages  of  the  bugs. 
When  sufficient  fruits  have  set,  it  is  well 
to  clip  back  the  vines  and  keep  them 
so  pruned  to  considerable  extent.  The 
seeds  of  the  small  early  pie  pumpkins 
may  be  put  in  the  hills  of  early  corn 
after  that  is  well  started.  They  will  not 
interfere  to  any  extent  with  cultivation, 
and  will  make  rapid  growth  after  the 
corn  is  out  of  the  way.  Clipping  back 
the  vises  will  also  give  a  fetter  crop  of 
pumpkins.  Select  long-keeping  varie¬ 
ties,  as  many  of  them  will,  if  properly 
stored,  keep  perfectly  until  February  or 
March.  For  late  cucumbers,  a  safe  rule  is 
to  plant  when  blackberries  are  in  bloom 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  seed  is  at  least 
a  safeguard  against  the  bugs.  It  helps 
to  satisfy  their  appetites,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  vines  can  be  pulled  out  when  de¬ 
sired.  The  remedies  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  however,  will  be  the  main  de¬ 
pendence. 

Parsnips  and  Salsify  will  require 
the  same  culture  except  that  parsnip 
seed  should  be  covered  quite  shallow 
and  salsify  deeply.  Sow  during  the 
month  of  May  and  thin  to  three  inches. 
Both  are  entirely  hardy,  and  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  during  the  Winter. 
The  Winter  supply  may  be  dug  in  the 
Fall  and  packed  in  sand  in  the  cellar, 
or  stored  in  pits.  Chicory  requires  the 
same  culture  as  parsnips,  but  is  used 
only  for  forcing  in  Winter  for  the  tops. 
Beets  and  carrots  for  the  Winter  supply 
should  be  sown  according  to  locality 
from  June  10  to  July  1,  and  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  even  a  little  later,  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  is  essentially  the  same  as  for  pars¬ 
nips,  etc.  With  all  the  above  root  crop3 
avoid  the  use  of  green  or  fresh  manure, 
as  it  almost  invariably  causes  ill-shaped 
roots.  The  half-long  carrots  and  turnip¬ 
shaped  varieties  of  beets  will  be  most 
desirable  for  table  use. 

Swrss  Chard  is  very  similar  to  the 
beet  except  that  the  tops  alone  are  the 
edible  portion.  The  cultivation  is  the 
same,  but  the  seed  should  be  sown  early 
in  May.  The  large  ribs  forming  the 
leafstalk  are  cooked  and  served  the 
same  as  asparagus,  and  the  leaves  are 
used  for  greens  and  considered  superior 
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by  many  to  all  others.  They  should  be 
thinned  to  12  or  15  inches  in  the  row, 
and  the  tops  after  attaining  suitable 
size  are  broken  out  at  any  time.  Late 
in  Fall  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  for 
forcing  same  as  rhubarb.  The  seed  bed 
indicated  in  diagram  will  be  available 
for  all  varieties  of  plants  up  to  the  time 
for  transplanting  the  late  cabbage  and 
cauliflower. 

The  Children’s  Garden. — We  talk 
much  of  everybody’s  garden,  and  that 
means  the  girls  and  boys  as  well  as  the 
older  ones.  This  week  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  will  be  given  so  that  everything 
may  be  in  readiness  for  the  actual  work. 
For  your  garden  work  this  year  choose 
the  vegetables  or  flowers  that  you  like 
best  beside  what  you  wish  to  raise  and 
get  seeds  ready  and  your  garden  ground 
(not  too  large)  selected.  Make  the  work 
a  regular  business  transaction,  and 
charge  up  labor  and  cost  of  seeds  and 
credit  what  is  sold.  Select  vegetables 
or  flowers  that  can  be  used  in  the  family 
or  sold,  for  we  want  you  to  make  some 
money  out  of  your  labor.  The  parents 
will  in  most  cases,  we  believe,  give  the 
use  of  the  ground,  but  if  rent  has  to  be 
paid,  pay  what  is  right  and  no  more. 
The  plowing  or  spading,  if  not  done  by 
yourself,  of  course  must  be  hired;  but 
in  any  case  should  be  charged  to  ex¬ 
pense.  Find  out  what  your  own  labor, 
or  that  which  must  be  hired  is  worth  by 
the  hour,  and  the  labor  as  well  as  other 
expense  may  be  entered  in  a  book,  but 
all  the  vegetables  or  flowers  sold  must 
be  credited.  The  weeds  will  grow  pretty 
fast,  and  the  sun  will  be  very  hot  some¬ 
times,  and  it  will  be  hard  work,  but 
these  things  come  just  to  see  what 
kind  of  stuff  you  are  made  of,  and  you 
can  beat  them  all  in  the  home  run  and 
that  will  be  worth  more  than  all  the 
effort.  A  list  of  easy  vegetables  and 
flowers,  both  to  grow  and  sell,  will  be 
given,  and  also  how  to  care  for  them.  I 
shall  give  all  the  help  possible  and  want 
you  to  write  what  you  are  doing  and 
how  you  do  it,  and  most  of  all  we  shall 
want  to  hear  in  the  Fall  what  you  have 
accomplished. 

Transplanting. — The  all-seasons  gar¬ 
den  is  planned  and  detailed  with  the 
distinct  thought  or  fact  in  view  that 
crops  well  planted  are  more  than  half 
grown.  Well  planted  not  only  means 
that  the  ground  should  undergo  the 
most  thorough  preparation,  but  that  the 
seed  should  have  every  possible  advan¬ 
tage  in  its  favor;  planted  not  too  deep¬ 
ly,  neither  too  shallow,  not  too  early 
and  by  all  means  not  too  late.  In  the 
main,  it  has  been  designated  what  seeds 
should  be  planted  early  and  what  late; 
what  should  be  planted  deeply  and  what 
shallow,  so  that  by  careful  study  of  the 
directions  many  otherwise  serious  mis¬ 
takes  may  be  avoided.  Usually  there  is 
no  part  of  the  work  more  recklessly 
done  than  the  transplanting.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  transplanted 
plants  sweltering  under  a  hot  July  sun 
with  all  their  load  of  broad  leaves  trail¬ 
ing  in  the  dust,  only  to  tax  the  already 
overburdened  plant  for  a  few  days  of 
grace,  and  Anally  wither  up  and  fall  off. 
Why  not  avoid  all  this  useless  waste  of 
vitality  by  clipping  back  the  large  leaves 
at  the  time  of  transplanting?  The  same 
is  also  true  of  tomato  plants.  Cut  back 
and  give  the  roots  at  least  a  fair  show 
for  their  life;  the  shock  is  severe  enough 
with  every  possible  condition  in  their 
favor.  They  may  be  planted  very  deep¬ 
ly,  and,  in  fact,  should  be,  especially  if 
tall  and  inclined  to  grow  spindling.  It 
is  my  practice  to  clip  back  all  lateral 
shoots,  and  set  nearly  or  quite  down  to 
the  lower  branches.  Pepper  and  egg 
plants,  as  also  vines  of  running  habit, 
will  not,  of  course,  stand  this  treatment, 
but  disturbing  the  roots  of  such  plants 
must  be  avoided,  and  I  do  not  like  the 
plan  of  pulling  up  any  kind  of  plants. 
Take  them  up  with  knife,  trowel  or 
spade,  and  the  vine  plants  that  are  to 
be  transplanted  should  be  started  in 
plant  or  berry  boxes,  that  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  right  into  the  soil  without  disturbing 
the  roots  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Culture. — The  wheel  hoe  with  at¬ 
tachments  and  the  weeder  previously  de¬ 
scribed  will  fully  solve  the  problem  of 
garden  culture.  It  is  well  to  start  the 
weeder  on  all  the  crops  grown  from  seed 
very  soon  after  sowing  or  planting.  Do 
not  wait  until  the  plants  are  up,  else  the 
weeds  will  be  there  ahead  of  you.  It  is 
entirely  safe  to  run  it  over  nearly  every¬ 
thing  right  from  the  start,  only  it  must 
not  run  too  deeply  over  seeds  covered 
shallow.  Start  early  and  keep  at  it,  and 
very  much  hand  weeding  will  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  begin  to 
break  through  the  ground,  take  the 
wheel  hoe  with  the  plows  set  apart,  and 
mold  boards  turning  in,  and  run  it 
astride  the  row,  entirely  covering  the 
plants.  They  will  soon  break  through 
the  soil  again  but  the  weeds  will  be 
buried.  The  corn  is  handled  in  the  same 


way,  only  do  not  cover  it,  but  throw 
the  soil  right  into  the  hill.  After  going 
astride  the  rows  as  above,  take  off  the 
plows  and  set  the  hoes  closely  together, 
and  work  between  the  rows,  which  will 
keep  the  surface  entirely  level,  except 
directly  in  the  hills,  and  weeds  cannot 
live  where  the  hoes  are  properly  used. 
With  all  other  vegetables,  set  the  hoes 
apart  sufficiently  just  to  allow  the  plants 
to  pass  between  them  without  cutting, 
go  astride  the  row,  and  afterwards,  if 
rows  are  so  far  apart  that  all  the  sur¬ 
face  between  has  not  been  worked,  set 
the  hoes  closely  together  and  work  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  This  is  why  I  previous¬ 
ly  advised  never  bothering  with  the 
single  wheel  hoe;  you  can  only  work  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  never  astride  them 
with  the  single  wheel.  With  this  method 
of  culture  very  little  hand  weeding  is 
necessary;  but  of  course  the  thinning 
must  be  done  by  pulling  out  or  cutting 
out  with  a  narrow  sharp  hoe. 

Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


COLD  MEDAL  GLADIOLI 

Groff’s  Hybrid  Gladioli  received  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Thirteen  First  Awards  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

I  have  the  Latest  and  only  Complete  Collection  of 

GROFF’S  HYBRIDS 

in  the  United  States,  and  Control  over  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  aH  Stook  Grown  and  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Groff.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COW  HE,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 

Meadowvalo  Farm.  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Clirnl11Q  Finely-rooted  California  Privet, 

OUipiUO  OlUUl  ir,  to  18  Inches  and  18  to  24  inches; 
Victoria  and  Cherry  Currants,  2  and  3-year;  Loudon 
and  Miller  Raspberry.  Prices  right. 

WM.  H.  MORGAN,  Westmont.  N.  J. 


CRIMSON  WINTER 

RHUBARB 

Not  six  days,  but  Six  Months  Earlier  than  any 
other  variety.  Absolutely  perpetual  if  kept  from 
severe  freezing.  The  best  new  vegetable  offered 
during  the  past  20  years.  Also  the  Grand  New  Shasta 
Daisy.  Send  for  price-list. 

L.UTHER  BURBANK, 

Burbank’s  Experimental  Farms.  Santa  Kona,  Cal. 

Business  Plants  for 
Business  Farmers 

Write  for  Catalog  of  transplanted  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Celery,  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants,  etc. 
We  raise  first-class  plants  for  the  convenience  of 
the  man  who  plants  for  profit.  Express  .charges 
prepaid. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


etables,  result  from  want  of 

Potash. 

Vegetables  are  especially 
fond  of  Potash.  Write  for 
our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


RQDUft  HPITQ  PAftTQ —Palmetto,  two  years  old 
flOfiUlAuUO  AUUJO  heavy  roots.$3.50 per  1,(100. 
JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


A  bundance,  Burbank  and  other  Japan  Plums.  4  to 
7c.  each.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 

Tree  Bargains 

at  Woodview  Nurseries 

15,000  Apple,  good  assortmentPlum,  Cherry,  Peach. 
Send  list  of  wants.  These  are  jnst  about  the  best 
trees  on  earth.  Dormant  until  May  10. 

Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


Plum  and  Pear  Trees 

I  have  a  surplus  on  Apple,  Kieffer  and 
Plum  Trees.  Until  sold,  I  will  give  very 
low  rates.  Send  list. 

C.  A.  BENNETT, 

Robbinsville,  N.  J. 


sum 


TREESSucceed  where 

UrgMl  Snruerj.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  7  7  years’  experience. 


Surplus  of  Fruit  Trees. 

All  In  dormant  condition,  andean  ship  until  May  10. 
My  catalogue  will  Interest  you.  It  Is  free.  Write 
to-day.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

H  I  G  H  -  G  R  A  DE 

Carden  Seeds 


Al  j. a,  A  T m.  j.  j.  of  all  kinds.  Try  the 

rlcMtS  ana  11668  LadyGarrlsonStraw- 
berry.  18,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  Cumberland  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  at  $2  per  100;  Kansas  Blackcap,  $6  per 
1,000;  Strawberry  Plants  as  low  as  $1.25  per  1,000  and 
up.  My  stook  Is  fine.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


BRIDGEMAN'S  SEED  WAREHOUSE 

37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mulled  free 
to  all  applicants. 


J]  ODf  ET  FROM  BEARING  TREES. 
I  I  M—jEEj  Rome  Beauty,  Sutton  Beauty,  On¬ 
tario.  Malden  Blush, Hubbardston. 
J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRI8VTLLE,  PA. 

80  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Don’t  Be  Late 

October  Purple  Plum  and  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Grapevines  are  going.  Send  in  your 
order  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 


FINE  NURSERY  STOeK^SsSJS 

Fruit  Land.  Free  from  disease,  true  to  name.  We 
have  a  oholce  lot  of  different  varieties  of  Peach 
Trees,  Two- Year-Old  Kleffer  Pear  Trees,  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Write  for  prices.  Dover  Nurseries. 

H.  H.  ATKINSON,  Dover,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants. — $1.75  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Circulars  free.  PINE  HILL  FRUIT  FARM, 
Center  Brook.  Conn. 


nnu  Dllll  —New  strawberry,  the  flower  of 
UUIn  ■  AUL  the  world;  6  berries  filled  a  quart 
box  last  June.  Mat  free.  T.  C.  Kevltt,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


QtrQUihorrioe~Foi>  earlle8t  and  best  plant  Lady 
Oil  dnUcI  I  ICO  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  All  plants  from  1901  beds. 

B.  W.  JKNKIN8,  Dover,  DeL. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The  Marie  is  a  record  breaker,  good  size 
dark  crimson,  finest  quality,  very 
most  attractive  in  appearance.  Au 
fine  selling  berry  on  the  mark- 
a  large  stock  ofextra  fine  plants 
and  GO  other  choice  varieties.  Catalog  of  plants, 
troesand  everything  for  orchard  and  garden  free. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md, 


We  also  have  a  full  assortment  of  other 
Nursery  Stock,  Fruit,  Forest  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Asparagus,  etc.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


For  2  Weeks  Only ! 

or  until  April  20,  we  will  sell  McKINLEY 
and  JESSE  Strawberry  Plants  at  $1 
for  25.  Get  them  for  the  boy. 

ANDERSON  A  CO., 

Dept.  B.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


$8  PER  100 

dale  prices.  Don’t 
for  special  price. 


APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
■  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole- 
buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants 
Address,  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Rogers  T rees  are  Safe  T rees. 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Landscape  Gardening 
and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading 
Specialty.  Write  now  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illu¬ 
strated  Catalogue.  We  send  it  postpaid  free  on  application. 
Ask  for  any  information  you  are  in  need  of  on  horticulture. 

T.  J .  DWYER  A  SON , 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


Dwyer’s 

Nurseries 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS . 

Utilizing  Kitchen  Wastes. — A  year¬ 
ly  Summer  population  of  quite  300,000 
persons  spends  the  heated  term  at  the 
numerous  coast  resorts  of  Monmouth 
County,  within  12  miles  of  Sandy  Hook, 
N.  J.  While  many  private  cottages  are 
occupied  the  great  majority  of  these 
Summer  visitors  are  herded  in  hotels 
and  boarding  houses.  As  the  profits  of 
catering  to  this  army  of  pleasure-seekers 
are  compressed  in  a  few  weeks  of  time, 
substantial  prices  are  charged  for  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  generally  speaking, 
the  supplies  furnished  are  abundant  and 
of  good  quality.  The  waste  of  unused 
food  from  the  larger  hotels  is  enormous, 
and  often  of  high  nutritive  value.  It  is 
important  to  keep  the  many  bathing 
beaches  free  from  offensive  materials, 
and  rigid  prohibitions  are  in  force  in  all 
the  various  municipalities  against 
throwing  or  draining  garbage  into  the 
ocean.  The  rapidly  accumulating  waste 
must  be  got  rid  of,  however,  and  it  is 
usual  to  contract  for  its  removal  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  week,  paying  from  $50  to 
$100  for  the  season,  according  to  the 
amount  hauled  away.  This  would  make 
a  small  price  for  the  contractors  who 
live  in  the  farming  region  several  miles 
back,  if  it  were  not  for  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  material  for  feeding  hogs 
and  as  a  fertilizer.  If  kept  free  from 
such  irritating  and  poisonous  alkalies 
as  chloride  of  lime  and  the  caustic  pot¬ 
ashes  and  sodas  of  various  washing  com¬ 
pounds,  and  gathered  before  undue  fer¬ 
mentation  has  taken  place,  this  table 
waste  is  nourishing  feed  for  hogs,  but 
its  extended  use  has  so  often  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  wholesale  fatalities  among  the 
pigs,  especially  where  closely  yarded, 
that  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  A  con¬ 
tractor  near  the  Rural  Grounds  who 
hauls  300  or  more  tons  yearly,  claims 
that  if  poured  on  the  ground  half  an 
hour  before  the  pigs  are  admitted,  so 
that  the  liquid  portions  may  drain  away, 
it  is  entirely  harmless.  This  contractor 
has  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the  past 
while  feeding  such  table  refuse,  but  is 
not  inclined  to  attribute  the  fatal  sick¬ 
ness  of  the  pigs  to  alkalies  in  the  waste, 
as  instructions  are  given  the  hotel  em¬ 
ployees  not  to  use  disinfectants  about 
the  garbage  dump,  but  to  depend  on  fre¬ 
quent  cleansing  with  water  alone,  and 
any  washing  chemicals  used  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  into  the  regular  sewage  sys¬ 
tems.  It  can  be  imagined  that  draining 
off  the  fermenting  liquids  would  tend  to 
improve  the  digestibility  of  the  mess, 
but  feeders  are  getting  rather  shy  of 
hotel  waste  lately.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  its  fertilizing  value  when  properly 
composted.  Just  what  the  actual  value 
is  has  probably  not  been  demonstrated, 
but  it  is  considered  equal  to  good  stable 
manure  at  $2  a  ton.  It  is  especially  use¬ 
ful  as  a  lawn  dressing  when  so  thor¬ 
oughly  decomposed  as  to  be  inodorous, 
and  is  excellent  on  sod  and  corn  lands, 
but  a  suspicion  is  growing  that  such  dis¬ 
eases  as  the  root-rot  of  cabbage  and  Let¬ 
tuce  rot,  Potato  scab  and  Melon  blight 
may  be  disseminated  by  the  use  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  so  large  a  proportion 
of  vegetable  trimmings,  and  it  is  likely 
to  go  out  of  favor  for  garden  use.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  good  thing  to  return  to  the 
inland  soil  some  portion  of  the  plant 
food  carried  away  in  garden  products, 
especially  when  reenforced  by  meat 
wastes  from  the  western  plains,  but  'f 
it  is  to  be  used  at  the  risk  of  spreading 
troublesome  plant  diseases  it  is  best  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  forage  crops  as  are  not 
susceptible  to  these  affections.  Good 
stable  or  yard  manures,  supplemented  by 
chemicals  discriminatingly  used,  are 
the  safest  and  least  objectionable  ferti¬ 
lizers  for  garden  use. 

A  Beautiful  Forcing  “Spiraea.” — 
Among  the  decorative  plants  so  abund¬ 
antly  forced  for  the  Easter  market  the 
herbaceous  Japan  Spiraea  now  known  to 
botanists  as  Astilbe  Japonica  is  quite 
prominent.  It  is  very  manageable,  as 
clumps  of  convenient  size  may  be  stored 
in  any  moist  cold  place  until  wanted 
and  brought  into  bloom  with  great  cer¬ 
tainty  under  proper  conditions  of  heat, 
light  and  moisture.  A  well  grown  plant 
of  the  Japan  Spiraea,  with  its  drooping 
handsomely  cut  foliage  and  plumy 
spikes  of  white  flowers  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  after  serving  its  turn  as  a 
table  or  window  decoration  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  utilized  by  turning  out  into  the  bor¬ 
der  among  other  hardy  plants,  where  it 
will  soon  become  a  valued  acquisition. 
The  roots  are  offered  in  the  Fall  by  bulb 
dealers  at  a  moderate  price  and  are 
easily  grown  In  the  window  garden. 
They  are  not  sent  out  before  November, 
as  they  are  late  to  ripen  and  should  be 


planted  as  soon  as  received,  using  a  pot 
little  larger  than  will  hold  the  clump. 
Provide  free  drainage  by  an  inch  or  two 
of  cinders  or  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  and 
work  fine  rich  soil  well  about  the  roots, 
packing  it  down  firmly.  The  pot  with 
its  contents  should  then  be  well  soaked 
in  water  and  placed  in  a  cool  dark  place 
for  several  weeks.  After  the  excess  of 
moisture  drains  off  so  that  danger  of 
bursting  the  pot  from  expansion  is  less¬ 
ened  it  is  good  practice  to  expose  it  to 
mild  freezing,  thus  imitating  natural 
conditions.  Some  time  in  December 
bring  to  a  light  window  and  growth  will 
soon  begin  if  a  living  room  temperature 
is  maintained.  The  foliage  should  be 
frequently  sprayed  to  keep  off  red 
spider,  and  if  traces  of  aphids  or  green 
lice  are  noticed  sprinkle  freely  with 
snuff  or  tobacco  dust.  On  no  account 
must  the  plant  be  fumigated  with  to¬ 
bacco  smoke,  as  the  young  leaves  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  this  agent,  and 
many  fine  specimens  are  ruined  in  this 
way  every  season.  When  the  flower 
buds  show  weekly  applications  of  dilute 
liquid  fertilizer  are  very  helpful  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  floral 
heads.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to 
suffer  for  water  at  this  time,  and  when 
the  buds  are  ready  to  expand  it  is  best 
to  set  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of  water  to  be 
certain  of  keeping  up  the  necessary 
moisture  during  this  period  of  rapid  de¬ 
velopment.  A  fine  variety  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  Compacta  multiflora.  It  is 
better  than  the  type,  and  costs  a  little 
more.  Another  allied  species  is  listed  as 
Spiraea  astilboides  floribunda,  though  the 
generic  name  is  given  as  Ar uncus.  It 
is  a  stronger  grower  than  the  Japan 
Spiraea,  with  looser  panicles  of  a  creamy 
white  color.  The  treatment  is  the  same, 
and  the  foliage  is  rather  more  resistant 
to  smoke  and  hot  sun. 

In  several  European  nurseries  hybrids 
have  been  successfully  made  between 
Astilbe  Thunbergii,  a  species  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Japan  Spiraea  and  Aruncus 
astilboides,  and  several  superior  novel¬ 
ties  introduced  to  the  trade.  All  are 
very  compact  and  free-flowering.  They 
are  strong  growers,  throwing  up  very 
heavy  but  elegant  white  flower  heads, 
differing  only  in  form  and  habit.  The 
only  one  of  these  interesting  hybrids  yet 
grown  on  the  Rural  Grounds  is  named 
Gladstone,  and  it  has  proved  a  great  ac¬ 
quisition,  far  superior  to  the  parent  spe¬ 
cies.  The  foliage  is  very  dense  and  com¬ 
pact,  rich  dark  green  in  color,  and  the 
very  numerous  silvery  flower  heads 
most  gracefully  poised.  These  hybrids 
are  said  to  be  in  every  way  preferable  to 
the  common  forms  both  for  forcing  and 
garden  culture,  and  we  can  quite  believe 
it  from  the  behavior  of  this  specimen. 

A  clump  of  Gladstone  costs  40  cents  as 
against  15  cents  for  the  ordinary  form, 
but  it  is  well  worth  the  difference. 

W.  V.  F. 

HIDDEN  SECRET  OF 

DISEASE  REVEALED. 

A  Body  of  Battle  Creek’s  Most  Famous  Physi¬ 
cians  Have  Perfected  a  System  of  Treatment 
that  is  Startling  the  World  and  Curing 
Thousands  Formerly  Pronounced  Incurable. 


A 

MESSAGE 

OF 

HOPE 


TEN  DAYS'  TREATMENT  FREE. 

The  a  c  c  o  m  - 
panying  cut  is 
of  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Peebles,  the 
great  lecturer, 
author  and  phy¬ 
sician,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich-, 
who  has  per¬ 
fected  a  system 
of  treatment 
that  promises  tQ 
banish  disease 
and  suffering. 
The  D  o  c  t  o  r 
claims  that  dis¬ 
ease  Is  abnormal 
and  can  be  posi¬ 
tively  banished 
from  the  world. 
At  the  age  of  81 
Klfilll  he  is  as  hale, 
hearty  and  vig¬ 
orous  as  most  men  of  30,  and  he  says  that 
anyone  can  command  their  faculties  and 
health  as  he  has  done.  The  Doctor  has 
written  this  book  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
revealing  to  sufferers  the  wonderful  sys¬ 
tem  of  treatment  which  he  has  originated 
and  you  will  find  in  it  knowledge  that  will 
be  of  great  value  to  you.  It  gives  you  the 
key  to  perfect  health  and  happiness. 
Among  the  thousands  of  cases  cured  by 
this  wonderful  system  of  treatment  are 
the  paralytic,  the  blind  and  the  deaf;  algp 
those  suffering  from  Bright’s  disease,  con¬ 
sumption,  catarrh,  stomach  and  bowel 
troubles,  nervous  debility,  rheumatism, 
heart  disease,  female  troubles,  fits,  neu¬ 
ralgia,  bladder  trouble,  dropsy,  eczema, 
blood  disorders,  piles,  asthma,  in  fact  all 
chronic  troubles.  So  sure  is  the  Doctor 
that  his  treatment  will  cure  all  chronic 
diseases  that  he  has  instructed  the  InstU 
tute  of  which  he  is  president  to  give  every 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  is  in  poor 
health  a  ten  days’  treatment  free,  postage 
paid,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
health  is  within  their  grasp.  Write  at  once 
addressing  Dr.  Peebles  Institute  of  Health. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  drawer  E5,  stating 
your  troubles  that  they  may  prepare  a 
special  treatment  to  fit  your  exact  condi¬ 
tion.  They  will  also  send  you  their  book 
“A  Message  of  Hope”  explaining  fully  their 
grand  system  of  treatment  and  a  full 
diagnosis  of  your  case  with  their  profe»- 
sional  advice. 


Half  Enough  Water 


is  quite  enough  for  some  people,  but  most 
people  want  water  every  day.  If 

Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps 

are  used,  you  can  have  water  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  your  cook  or  the  stable  boy 
is  the  only  engineer  needed.  25,000  in 
daily  use. 

Catalogue  “  C  4  ”  on  application  to  nearest  store. 

RLDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


22  CortlandtSt..  NewYork 
239  FrankllnSt.,  Boston 
092  CralgSt.,Mont  rea  l.P.Q 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey  71.  Havana 


22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N .  S.  W- 


DIRECT  DRAFT 


BflKEFSjmACELESSHflRNESS 

Saves  its  cost  every  season.  Best  farm  and  field  harness. 
TS  ■  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  low  down  work  where  whiffletrees 
"  and  traces  are  objectionable  or  may  interfere  with  work. 

very  valuable  for  work  in  orchards  or  about  young  trees, 
equally  good  elsewhere  Catalogue/rw. 

GUARANTEE  G’ve  a  week’s  trial,  and  if  not  perfectly 
UUHilHn  I  CL  satisfied,  return  the  harness  to  us  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO..  220  Main  St..  Burnt  mils,  N.  Y. 


PARACRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN. 

“  Have  used  Paragrene  on  my  farm  for  potato 
bugs.  It  was  perfectly  satisfactory  L  H.  BAILEY, 
Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University.  Write  for 
sample.  FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  New  York. 

Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
a  low  down  Handv  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec¬ 
tric  Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag- 

-  gered  spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 

loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting-.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  IDs. 

PROFIT  or  LOSS? 

That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue.  - 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


A  Spraying 
Solution 


made  by  dissolving  in  cold  water  BLACK  SOL¬ 
UBLE  INSECTICIDE  SOAP,  the  proportion  of 
s6ap  varying  to  suit  the  case,  will  effectively  rid  your 
trees,  shrubs  or  flowers  of  any  insects  with  which  they 
maybe  Infested,  and  quickly  restore  them  to  their 
normal  healthy  condition  It  is  easily  prepared,  pleas¬ 
ant  to  use,  and  the  only  known  insecticide  which  will 
actually  destroy  every  insect  pest,  even  the  San  JosG 
louse.  If  your  Seedsman  does  not  sell  it,  send  lo 

V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO.f 

190-192  PRINCE  ST  ,  NEW  YORK. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

even  under  ordinary  conditions  and  in  th©  ordinary  way,  bnt 
it  payB  especially  well  tospray  when  you  can  do  the  work 
hlrty  i 


perfectly  and  cover  thirty  acres  a  day  with  the 

PERFECTION  IlHffi, 

either  hand  or  horse  power.  Pump  is  positive  in  action  and 
>  never  loses  force.  Liquid  does  not  enter  the  working  parts 
of  the  pump  to  corrode  it.  Simple,  easily  adjusted 
and  operated.  The  manufacturer  has  spent  twelve 
years  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  mixtures  without 
^trouble  or  waste.  Write  for  free  catalog*  We  also 
make  the  Improved  Riggs 
Plows  and  Furrow  ere. 
THOMAS  PEPPLKR 
c  S?  iiightstowa 
K,  J. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
870  Ids.,  3^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  3^o.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Clronlars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BETTER  THAN  SPRAYING. 

Don  t  lug  barrels  of  water  around  when  spraying.  Use  the 
poison  direct.  Our 

Common  Sense  Dust  Sprayer 

and  Insect  Exterminator  is  a  most  ingenious  device  that 
is  rapidly  supplanting  the  old  methods.  It  blows  the  finely 
powdered  dust  into  every  nook  and  crevice.  Reaches  the  bot- 
tomg  as  well  &a  the  tops  of  leaves.  Destroy  sin  soot  life  on  plants,  vines, 
shrubs  and  trees.  Just  m>  effootlve  for  vermin  on  poultry  and  pigs. 
More  rapid  than  spraying.  Descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials  free. 
HI LL1 8  DUST  HPKAYKIt  CO*,  Hot  13,  ST.  JOSEPH,  HQ* 


“A  Gold  Mine  On  Your  Farm*’ 

is  the  title  of  the  most  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  illustrated  Treatise,  on  the  subject  of 
spraying,  with  tables  of  costs  and  formulae.  The 
result  of  actual  use  at  the  leading  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  tells  of  the  SPRAMOTOR, 
the  "Gold  Medal”  machine  at  the  Pan-American. 
84  copyrighted  pages.  We  mail  it  free.  Ask  for  it. 

SPRAMOTOR.  CO.. 
BviffaJo,  N.  Y.  London,  Gem. 


m 


Agents  and  Dealers 

wanted  to  sell  Klpplcy’M  4  and  5  Uulloii 
ComproHMed  Air  Sprayer*,  Large 
Orchard  Sprayer*.  Spraying  Solu¬ 
tion*  and  Isreeder*  Snpplle*. 

• We  can  keep  you  busy  the  year 
aOr'/v  around.  Large  1902  catalog 


and  terms  free. 

K1PPLEY  11DW.  CO., 

Box  223,  Oration,  III. 


LEGGETT  6  BROTHER  Kan  row,. 

<30  f  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK  wantko 


Of  Course  You  Know 

all  about  the  advantages  of  and  the  necessity  for  spraying, 
l  ou  may  not,  however,  haveknowu  about  the  best  and  most 

sifiaa-uioiE  sPBiv  pumps 

have  made  that  kind  of  a  reputation 
wherever  they  have  been  used,  and  for 
all  classes  of  work.  We  make  them 
in  great  variety,  embracing  bucket, 
knapsack  and  barrel  sprayers.  Full 
line  of  spray  noxzles,  extension  rods 
and  other  spraying  accessories.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  catalogue.  Tells  all 
about  plant  and  vine  diseases,  and 
gives  formulas  for  their  treatment. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  Mfg.  Co., 

74  Lnrued  St.,  Detroit,  IMicli. 


The  High-Pressure  Double-Cylinder  Sprayer. 

The  Best  in  the  World.  Four  Gallons  Carried  Easily.  Made  of  heavy  galvanized  iron, 
strongly  braced  and  reinforced  in  every  part.  Heads  swelled  and  double  seamed.  Strong,  two-inch 
force-pump  with  heavy  rods.  The  most  perfect  working  sprayer  ever  invented.  It  is  also  made  of 
20  ounce  copper,  which  will  last  a  lifetime.  Adapted  for  all  classes  of  spraying.  This  sprayer, 
when  filled  and  charged,  which  takes  half  a  minute,  will  spray  continuously  for  15  minuteB,  and  will 
throw  a  stream  30feet  high.  It  is  especially  fine  for  large  work  in  potato  Helds,  vineyards,  tobacco 
plantations,  fruit  tree  spraying,  whitewashing,  chicken-house  spraying  and  greenhouse  work.  Also 
for  applying  disinfectants  in  barn,  etc.  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  showing  five  styles  of  Spray¬ 
ers  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted.  NORTH  JER8EY  NURSERIES.  Springfield,  N.  J. 


Empire  King 

tie  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a 
Sprayer  is  handicapped.  Blight, bugs. rot  and 
rust,  mold  and  mildew  all  conspire  to  damage  the  crop, 
^  and  in  all  cases  succeed  if  the  farmer  does  not  spray.  Thisls  the  only 

hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  cleaning  strainer.  Valuable 
book  of  instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Market  St.,  Lockport,N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  HOTE.S 


Farm  Plans.— Thus  far  they  have 
worked  out  quite  well  except  for  a  rain 
that  we  did  not  figure  on.  The  clover  seed 
went  on  the  grain  just  about  right.  The 
oats  and  peas  were  sown  April  4.  The 
peas  were  thrown  on  the  bare  ground 
among  the  corn  stubble  and  plowed  under 
with  the  small  plow.  That  soil  is  too 
stony  to  use  the  Cutaway.  Then  the  oats 
were  scattered  on  the  rough  furrows  and 
worked  in  with  the  Acme  twice.  Then  as 
an  experiment  we  sowed  five  quarts  Qf 
clover  seed  to  the  acre  and  covered  it  with 
the  weeder.  That  left  a  good  job  excep.t 
that  the  Acme  and  weeder  pulled  up  too 
many  corn  roots.  They  will  rot.  We  used 
400  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  I  apn 
told  that  the  oats  and  peas  will  smother 
out  the  clover.  Let’s  see  about  that.  Why 
do  we  sow  oats  and  peas?  There  are  five 
hungry  cows  walking  about,  and  part  of 
the  old  pasture  will  be  plowed  for  corn. 
With  rye,  wheat,  barley  and  fodder  corn 
this  oat  and  pea  crop  should  carry  our 
cattle  through  the  Summer.  WThile  Hugh 
was  doing  this  Charlie  was  fitting  the  land 
for  barley  and  Alfalfa.  It  was  well  plowecl 
and  thoroughly  fined  with  the  Acme.  We 
used  2Vz  bushels  of  barley  per  acre  and 
about  18  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed.  This  was 
sown  the  same  as  the  clover— after  the 
barley  and  covered  with  the  weeder.  It 
was  a  good  job  except  that  too  many  corn 
roots  worked  up  to  the  surface.  From  the 
best  advice  I  can  get  I  judge  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  use  the  roller  after  seeding 
clover  or  Alfalfa.  Why  use  barley?  Oats 
do  not  do  well  in  our  country.  I  rely  on 
the  advice  of  good  farmers  who  tell  me 
that  beardless  barley  is  the  best  grain  for 
Spring  seeding,  and  by  far  the  best  to  cut 
as  hay.  After  finishing  the  barley  and 
Alfalfa  ’job  Charlie  began  on  the  ground 
where  we  are  to  grow  potatoes  and  sugar 
beets.  This  will  be  plowed  once  and  well 
harrowed— then  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
of  manure,  plowed  again,  and  harrowed 
and  harrowed. 

Garden  and  Fruit.— Philip  planted  Alas¬ 
ka  peas  April  3.  Before  plowing  the 
ground  was  covered  with  hog  manure. 
When  the  peas  are  about  two  inches  high 
Cory  and  Crosby  sweet  corn  will  be  planted 
two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  By  giving  the 
little  plants  care  they  will  grow  above  the 
peas  and  do  quite  well.  When  the  pea.s 
are  picked  Hubbard  squash  will  be  planted 
between  the  rows.  The  corn  can  be  cut 
out  in  time  so  that  it  will  not  step  on  the 
corns  of  the  squash!  Then,  if  we  like,  we 
can  sow  Crimson  clover  and  rape  or  .tur¬ 
nips  among  the  squash,  as  the  vines  begin, 
to  cover  the  ground.  If  the  season  is 
very  dry  we  shall  not  attempt  this. 

. The  big  chicken  yard  where  we 

are  to  have  onions  was  plowed  March  29. 
The  hens  scratched  and  tore  at  it,  and 
Philip  and  the  children  raked  and  picked 
load  after  load  of  stones.  These  were  put 
along  the  bottom  of  the  chicken  fences. 
All  the  year’s  accumulation  of  chicken 
manure  was  scattered  over  the  ground, 
which  will  be  plowed  again  and  harrowed 
and  raked  until  it  is  right.  On  part  of 
this  yard  Philip  will  drill  onion  seed  in  the 
usual  way.  On  the  rest  he  will  transplant 
little  plants  of  Prizetalcer  onion  now  grow¬ 
ing  in  flats  and  in  the  hotbed . 

Great  stories  are  told  about  this  plan  qf 
transplanting  onions.  They  seem  plausible, 
but  so  have  others  which  somehow  failed 
to  connect  with  our  manner  of  doing 
things.  I  can  see  the  advantages  of  this 
method.  We  will  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Philip 
has  read  the  books  which  describe  the 
plan  in  detail.  He  says  one  man  tells  us 
to  set  the  plants  three  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  and  then  tells  about  onions  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  He  wants  to  know 
where  they  grow  to.  We’ll  attempt  to  find 
out,  for  the  best  and  the  richest  plant  food 
that  Hope  Farm  can  show  up  will  go  into 
that  onion  patch.  Why  don’t  we  plunge 
in  and  raise  two  acres  and  get  rich  all  at 
once?  We  don’t  plunge  half  as  much  as 
we  used  to! 

Clover  Seeding.— It  was  a  sharp  biting 
morning  with  a  little  flurry  of  snow  on 
the  ground.  The  rye  in  that  “loafer  field” 
at  the  far  western  end  of  the  farm  was 
Just  right  for  the  clover  seed.  If  there  is 
one  farm  job  that  I  like  to  do  it  is  to  sow 
clover,  and  I  picked  out  that  one  job  for 
myself.  The  Cutting  had  breakfast  started 
early,  and  I  climbed  our  big  hill  only  a 
little  behind  the  sun.  The  boys  thought 
the  wind  was  too  high  for  good  seeding.  It 
did  blow  hard  on  the  hill,  but  the  field 
beyond  the  woods  is  well  sheltered,  so  on 
I  went  with  my  bag  of  seed  and  the  Ca- 
hoon  seeder.  Shep  trotted  ahead.  He  and 
I  make  many  a  journey  to  the  peach  or¬ 
chard.  I  think  Shep  knows  as  much  about 
the  Stringfellow  method  of  planting  trees 
as  most  experiment  station  men  in  the 
country!  But  we  were  not  concerned 
about  the  trees  that  morning  for  we  walked 
on  through  the  thick  woods,  across  the 
little  swamp  till  we  reached  Westward 
Ho!  That’s  what  I  call  my  western 
"loafer^field,”  but  Uncle  Ed,  who  has  never 
read  Kingsley,  always  thought  I  meant 


If  you  want  the  best,  the  most  im¬ 
proved  and  the  most  reliable  hinder  in 
the  world — buy  the  McCormick — it  is 
the  unit  of  measure  in  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines.—  Adv. 


hoe!  It  doesn’t  take  long  to  fill  the  hopper 
with  seed,  and  off  we  are  on  a  steady 
tramp,  keeping  time  to  the  click  of  the 
seeder.  Shep  goes  two  or  three  rounds 
with  me  and  then  goes  back  to  the  tree 
where  we  buried  old  Franko,  and  watches 
— with  sharp  ears  and  wide-open  eyes.  The 
frost  has  left  the  soil  with  a  network  of 
little  cracks  running  here  and  there,  i 
love  to  watch  the  seed  as  it  is  whirled  out 
of  the  seeder.  It  bumps  and  jumps  along, 
finally  settling  into  one  of  these  little 
cracks— just  where  it  ought  to  go  to  be 
covered  for  its  sprouting.  As  I  march  up 
and  down  across  that  field  I  think  what 
it  means  to  be  sowing  clover.  Two  years 
ago  when  we  started,  the  field  was  half 
way  back  into  the  forest.  It  was  a  mass 
of  weeds  and  briars  with  clumps  of  birches 
and  cedars  growing  among  them.  There 
was  plenty  of  chance  for  work  near  the 
house.  This  field  is  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  road,  but  I  was  determined  to  save  it 
if  I  could.  We  burned  it  over  and  plowed 
it  and  planted  cow  peas.  Here  I  am  sow¬ 
ing  clover  seed  on  a  good  field  of  rye, 
which  but  for  the  plow  and  the  cow  pea.s 
would  have  been  captured  by  that  hungry 
wood  which  has  now  been  beaten  back  to 
the  swamp!  It  does  a  fellow  good  to 
realize  that  he  has  saved  a  field  from  the 
forest  in  this  way,  yet  who  else  will  care 
to  keep  up  the  battle?  If  I  pass  away  be¬ 
fore  I  can  get  this  field  well  set  with 
thrifty  apple  trees,  who  will  care  if  the 
cedars  and  the  briars  do  capture  it?  T 
don’t  know  what  thoughts  come  into  the 
minds  of  other  clover  seeders,  but  these 
things  come  to  me  as  I  watch  the  seeds 
dart  out  and  roll  over  the  ground.  I  know 
not  who  cut  this  field  out  of  the  depths  of 
these  silent  woods  or  why  he  did  it— so 
far  from  his  home.  I  might  be  wiser  to 
give  it  back  to  Nature  and  use  my  clover 
seed  elsewhere,  but  with  that  strange  ob¬ 
stinacy  which  wins  from  others  the  title 
of  “crank,”  I  have  determined  to  make 
myself  remembered  in  that  field.  Yes. 
some  day  people  will  come  and  bless  the 
memory  of  the  Hope  Farm  man  because 
he  planted  an  apple  orchard  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  place,  after  his  cow  peas  and 
clover  had  civilized  the  soil.  I  woufd 
rather  have  my  memory  kept  green  by  a 
ripe  Baldwin  apple  than  by  some  unripe 
inscription  on  a  stone! 

All  Sorts.— I  have  found  a  useful  job 
which  seems  like  play  to  the  little  boys. 
It  is  splitting  wood.  They  each  have  a 
little  ax  and  they  really  call  It  fun  to 
chop  up  the  chunks  left  by  the  buzz  saw. 

. We  expect  to  try  the  “dust 

method”  of  spraying.  A  big  blower  or 
“Jumbo”  dust  gun  has  been  placed  at  our 
disposal,  and  I  want  to  use  dry  dust  on 
half  the  orchard  and  the  liquid  spray  on 
the  other.  We  have  used  the  dust  on 
potatoes  with  good  results— I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  not  prove  fairly  effective  on 
trees,  provided  we  can  apply  it  while  the 

leaves  are  moist . I  am  somd'-’ 

times  asked  to  give  prices  for  farm 
products  in  our  markets.  Early  in  April 
we  charge  $3  each  for  grade  pigs  just 
weaned,  18  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs,  five 
cents  a  quart  for  milk,  $1  a  bushel  for  seed 
potatoes,  $1.25  for  Thoroughbred  flint  seed 
corn,  $3  per  cord  for  wood  and  all  the  way 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  for  telephone  poles  as 

they  stand  in  the  woods . 

Greening  apples  are  thought  to  be  out  of 
season  in  April.  They  are  past  their  prime, 
but  I  find  no  trouble  in  eating  half  a  dozen 
every  day.  Our  apples  have  kept  well, 
though  they  are  about  gone.  I  feel  sure 
that  Greenings  and  Russets  will  always  be 
popular  with  a  good  class  of  buyers,  and  1 
shall  plant  quite  largely  of  them. 

H.  W.  C. 


You  Gan  Get  Well 

Without  Risking  a  Penny 


Corn,  Bean  and  Pea  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributor. 


Strong, 

Durable, 

Easy  Draft, 
Easily  Handled 
Fully 

Guaranteed. 


For  planting  Field,  Ensilage  or  Fodder  Oorn,Broom 
Corn,  Keans,  Peas,  Sugar  Beets*.  Buckwheat,  etc. 

Drops  the  seed  In  hills  or  drills.  Will  plant  corn  and 
beans  at  thesame  time.  Will  put  pumpkins  orsquash 
in  with  the  corn.  Plants  4K.9-12.  18,  24  ,  36 and 72 inches 
apart.  Distributes  wet  or  dry  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  25 
to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Equipped  with  anew  and  improved 
row  marker.  Agents  wanted  In  nil  new  territory. 
Catalog,  special  terms,  etc.,  free. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


f 


;EPARATORS  AND  POWERS. 

For  1, 2  and  li  homey,  with  governor;  level  or 
©*;n  tread.  Catalogue  freo. 


Pumps  water  by  water  power)  runs 
without  attention)  gives  a  constant 
flow  and  is  sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Unequaled  for  the  farm  or  country 
home.  Any  height. 
Send  for  Book. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 
126  Liberty  St.  Hew  York. 


HILL  AND  DIG  POTATOES 

with  our  Improved  Hiller  and  Digger,  and  do  it 
easier,  quicker,  and  better  than  with  any  other  im¬ 
plement.  In  use  15  years.  With  digger  attachment 
you  liavetwolmplementsforthe  priceof 
one.  Hiller  with  wheel  S3. 858.  Hil¬ 
ler  nndDigger  attachment,  87 .76. 

JOHN  D0RSCH  &  SONS,  ^4  Sent  on 

226  Wells  St..  °™'-  Huu- 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HENCH’S 


Sweep  powers.  Corn  Shellcrs,  Feed  Mills, Steel  Rollers, Mowers, 
Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines— 3  to  2->  11.1’.,  mounted  or 
stationary.  The  Mes*liiger  .M I'g.  Co.,  Tntnmy,  Pa. 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 

.  THI . .  . 


Correspondence  solicited  THhl 
LIMB  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


SNOW  FLAKS 


20th 
Century 

_Steel  Ball  Coupling 
Cultivator 

Parallel  beam  movement, 
pivoted  axle,  with  lat¬ 
eral  beam  movement 
in  connection  with  the 
movable  spindles, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Lateral 
beam  movement  oper¬ 
ated  also  by  hand 
lever.  Centre  lever 
for  spreading  and 
closing  shovel  gangs. 
The  most  complete 
introduce  them  for  next  season,  cultivator  on  tile  mar¬ 
ket,  having  every  possible  movemeutof  tho  shovel  gangs. 

TheHENCH  &  DR0MG0LD  CO.  Mfrs,  York.  Pa. 


Use  Nitrate  Of  Soda 

!  CORN,  WHEAT,  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES. 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  when  you  use 
this  Standard  High-Grade  Ammoniate. 

Formulas  and  other  valuable  information  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  John  Street.  Chilean  Nitrate  Works,  New  York. 

-I 

?or  Money  Crops  - 

Chain  Cear 

American. 


Hay  Tedder 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINGS 
It  Is  the  latest,  and  It  drops  at 
twelve  different  distances. 


Jit  is  the  only  perfect 
’  machine  for  turning 
or  tedding  hay. 

t  No  breakage  of  forks  and  Arms. 


,  For  Corn, 
Beans, 
Peas  and 
Beet 
Seeds.... 

If  you  want  them,  we  furnish  Marker  and  Trip  attach* 
ment  for  rowing  both  ways.  Send  for  circular!. 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON. 


NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Double  Wheel  Hoe. 

Also  Seeders  j 
and  Horse  ] 
Hoes. , 


Send  ; 
for  I 
our  ( 
new  < 
80- < 
Page  ( 

catalogue  of  our  Agricultural  a 
labor  waving  specialties. 


WON’T  YOU  MERELY  ASK  V  )li  MY  ROOK? 


I  have  written  these  books  after  a  life¬ 
time’s  experience  to  tell  you  my  way  of 
curing  chronic  diseases. 

I  have  tested  my  method  by  thous¬ 
ands  of  bedsides  in  hospitals  and  homes. 
It  accomplishes  what  no  other  treatment 
can  do.  It  is  so  sure  that  in  any  case, 
no  matter  how  difficult,  I  take  the  en¬ 
tire  risk. 

No  money  is  wanted.  Merely  write 
me  a  postal  for  the  book. 

I  will  send  with  it  an  order  on  your 
druggist  for  six  bottles  Dr.  Shoop’s  Re¬ 
storative.  He  will  let  you  take  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  1  claim  the 
cost  is  $5.50.  If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  him 
myself. 

No  other  physician  ever  made  such  an 
offer,  and  none  ever  will.  There  is  no 
other  treatment  that  could  stand  such  a 
test.  But  I  have  learned  by  experience 
that  39  out  of  each  40  who  get  these  six 
bottles  pay  for  them,  because  they  are 
cured. 

One  time  in  forty  I  fail.  Sometimes 
the  disease  is  too  difficult  to  be  reached 
in  a  month.  Sometimes  an  organic  trou¬ 
ble,  like  cancer,  makes  a  cure  impossible. 
But  39  in  each  40  who  take  the  remedy 
get  well.  The  other  one  pays  nothing; 
the  treatment  is  free. 

Won’t  you  write  a  postal  to  learn 
about  a  remedy  like  that? 

My  success  comes  from  strengthening 
the  inside  nerves.  I  bring  back  the 
nerve  power  which  alone  operates  each 
vital  organ.  I  make  each  organ  do  its 
duty  by  giving  it  nerve  powei\  Positive¬ 
ly  there  is  no  other  way. 

It  is  a  pity  for  a  sick  person  to  neglect 
an  offer  like  this. 


Simply  state  which 
bouk  you  waut,  ami  ad- 
dr  ss  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
570,  Racine,  Wis 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  .\o.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No  6  for  men  (aeaiedl 
Book  No  (S  on  Rheumatism 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


A  Wonderful  Offer 

SUCCESS  SK  WEEDER 

Sent  on  trial  to  any  farmer  who  cannot  get  one 
from  his  dealer.  More  than  00,000  now  on  the 
farms  of  the  United  States.  Tho  tool  Is  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  on  every  farm. 

•I  would  not  take  $100  for  ray  Success  Weeder 
If  I  could  not  get  another.”— FRANK  UNGER, 
North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Prices  and  descriptive  circulars  sent  promptly  on  request. 


HALLOCK  WEEDER  COMPANY,  YORK,  PA. 


No.  6 
Iron  Age 
|  Combined 
Double 
I  and  Single 
Wheel 
Hoe 

|  Hill  and 
Drill 
I  Seeder 


So,  ia 
Iron  Age 
Wheel  Plow 
and  Cultivator 


No.  GO  - 
Iron  Age 
Pivot 
Wheel 
Cultivator 


Iron  Age 

y  We  show  a  few 
jyy  -  Jof  the  famous 
Iron  Age  farm 

and  garden  implements  that  have  grown 
in  popularity  for  half  a  century.  Every 
one  reduces  the  cost  of  the  crop, 
^saves  time,  trouble,  and  work. 

^They  were  firsty 
in  the  field, 
and  are  still 

first  in  favor.  Write  and  learn  what 
they  will  save  you. 


No.  1 
Iron  Age  | 
Double 
and  Single  I 
W  heel  Hoe 


No.  e 
I  A  (to  I 
Hort»e  Hoe  I 
1  Cultlvutor 


Iron  a 


Improved- 
Kobbina 
Potato  Planter 


The  new  Iron  Age  Book,  full  ( 

of  Interest  for  every  farmer 
and  gardener,  Is  Free. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  10’2  Grenloch,  N.  J.  8. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  anu  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  19,  1902. 


Several  parties  are  trying  to  sell  so-called  fountain 
pens  by  means  of  a  new  dodge.  You  receive  a  letter 
from  some  stranger — usually  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  or 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  praising  the  pen  and  tne  company 
offering  it.  You  are  to  sign  a  contract  and  send  $2.50 
for  the  pen.  You  then  agree  to  write  every  day  10 
letters  praising  the  pen,  and  are  to  receive  payment 
for  this  work!  We  will  have  more  to  say  about  this 
later — now  we  say  that  this  scheme  has  all  the  ear 
marks  of  a  “fake.” 

* 

“Farmers  will  plant  more  corn  this  year!”  That  is 
the  universal  report  from  all  over  the  East.  We  are 
all  planning  to  put  corns  on  the  feet  of  the  feed  bill. 
If  this  is  not  done  we  shall  have  the  last  cent  tram¬ 
pled  out  of  our  pockets.  Corn  is  the  best  grain  to 
help  out  this  year,  for  it  will  give  more  feed  and 
fodder  in  return  for  a  bag  of  fertilizer  than  anything 
we  can  put  into  the  ground.  Most  of  the  extra  corn 
will  be  grown  on  fertilizers,  since  the  manure  will  be 
needed  for  the  regular  crops.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  king  of  American  cereals  is  content  with  an  old 
pasture  and  a  handful  of  fertilizer! 

* 

It  happens  sometimes  that  a  farmer  reads  a  plaus¬ 
ible  account  of  some  new  plan  or  method,  and  decides 
to  try  it.  He  invests  some  money  and  time,  and  car¬ 
ries  the  work  through  as  best  he  can,  to  find  that 
expected  results  do  not  follow.  Then  he  may  find  that 
those  who  gave  the  advice  have  since  learned  that 
another  way  is  surer  and  better.  The  farmer  has 
been  helping  to  settle  an  experiment,  but  while  the 
experimenters  were  paid  for  their  work,  the  farmer 
was  forced  to  pay  for  his  own  loss!  The  fact  is  that 
farming  is  the  least  exact  of  all  the  sciences.  The 
expei’imenter  who  goes  off  at  “half-cock”  can  shoot 
an  enthusiastic  farmer’s  profits  as  full  of  holes  as 
a  sieve! 

* 

There  is  much  resentment  in  commercial  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  circles  over  the  recent  action  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  government  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
American  pork  products  preserved  with  boracic  or 
salicylic  acids,  formalin  or  similar  deleterious  chemi¬ 
cals.  There  is  great  talk  of  tariff  reprisals  against 
adulterated  wines  and  other  German  commodities. 
This  is  fair  enough.  If  any  foreign  country  is  send¬ 
ing  us  injurious  food  products  the  fact  cannot  be 
known  too  soon,  but  it  is  idle  to  criticise  the  Germans 
for  shutting  out  adulterated  American  meats,  nor  may 
we  insist  that  our  export  meats,  as  packed  by  the 
meat  combine,  are  entirely  wholesome.  It  is  no  fault 
of  our  hog  and  cattle  raisers  that  American  packed 
meats  are  rated  as  unhealthful  in  some  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  animals  as  delivered  to  the  buyers  of  the 
packing  trust  by  the  farmer  or  feeder  are  perfect 
specimens  of  their  kind,  developed  and  fattened  on 
wholesome  and  abundant  food.  No  better  or  healthier 
hogs  and  beeves  are  produced  anywhere,  but  on 
emerging  from  the  packing  houses,  with  their  oleo¬ 
margarine  annexes,  who  can  say  what  harmful  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  added  to  preserve  the  products  for 
an  extended  voyage?  Where  greed  for  high  profits 
is  the  dominant  factor  all  considerations  of  morality 
are  likely  to  give  way.  The  price  of  domestic  meats, 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  combine  known  as 
the  beef  trust,  has  been  arbitrarily  forced  beyond  the 
means  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  community, 
and  within  the  last  two  weeks  many  retail  meat  shops 
have  closed  from  the  inability  of  their  humble  cus¬ 


tomers  to  pay  the  increased  prices,  yet  these  same 
American  dressed  meats  are  sold  abroad  at  similar  or 
even  lower  prices,  notwithstanding  the  added  cost  of 
transportation  to  distant  countries.  If  this  German 
exclusion  throws  out  only  fetid  and  unwholesome 
meats,  or  those  treated  with  harmful  chemicals,  it 
will  in  the  outcome  be  an  actual  benefit  to  the  farmer, 
who  is  the  real  meat  producer,  as  well  as  the  laborers 
who  are  now  unable  to  buy  proper  food  to  sustain 
their  working  power. 

* 

Chicago  women  have  formed  a  society,  members  of 
which  will  attempt  to  prevent  the  wearing  of  plumage 
of  song  birds  on  women’s  hats!  These  women  will  be 
known  as  a  watch  committee  of  the  Illinois  Audubon 
Society.  Women  who  sell  or  wear  such  feathers  are 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  These  watchers 
should  go  further  and  encourage  the  wearing  of 
feathers  from  our  domestic  fowls.  From  the  white 
of  the  Leghorn  to  the  black  of  the  Minorca  one  can 
find  a  perfect  variety  of  colors.  The  use  of  such 
feathers  would  not  only  do  away  with  the  slaughter 
of  song  birds,  but  help  make  the  chicken  business 
more  profitable!  In  this  cold  age  sentiment  must  be 
backed  by  business! 

* 

Some  years  ago  certain  farmers  in  Michigan  signed 
notes  in  payment  for  goods  which  were  promised  by 
sharp  agents  of  a  “cut-rate”  firm.  When  the  goods 
came  many  farmers  were  dissatisfied,  and  refused  to 
accept  them,  though  some  did  so.  Those  who  refused 
to  accept  the  goods  let  the  notes  they  had  given  go 
to  protest.  Suit  was  brought  for  collection,  and  some 
of  these  farmers  joined  forces  and  fought  the  suit. 
The  Michigan  Farmer  states  that  the  first  case — a 
test — has  been  decided  against  the  farmer,  who  must 
pay  his  note  of  $136.  It  is  reported  that  the  other 
farmers  will  settle  without  further  contest.  That  is 
a  costly  way  of  finding  out  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
sign  notes  in  payment  for  unseen  goods! 

* 

The  same  old  situation  comes  up  on  most  farms 
every  Spring.  The  ghost  of  last  year’s  failures  comes 
to  most  of  us  with  a  clear  statement  of  the  reason 
for  placing  a  tombstone  instead  of  a  monument  over 
success.  Most  of  us  tried  to  spread  out  too  much. 
Had  we  concentrated  our  work  and  plant  food  upon 
fewer  acres — even  to  the  extent  of  letting  part  of  the 
farm  lie  idle — we  would  have  been  better  off  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  That  is  the  conviction  that  every 
thoughtful  farmer  must  come  to  if  he  will  face  the 
situation  honestly.  Yet  the  tendency  to  spread  out 
and  attempt  to  cover  too  much  ground  is  one  of  the 
hardest  things  to  overcome  in  all  farm  practice. 
There  never  will  be  a  better  year  for  concentration 
than  this  one. 

* 

The  oleo  people  have  picked  up  the  plan  of  voting 
with  the  postage  stamp.  While  the  Grout  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  every  medical  man  in  New  Jersey 
received  a  polite  note  asking  him  to  urge  Senator 
Dryden  to  vote  against  the  bill  because  oleo  is  such  a 
remarkably  healthful  food!  This  may  have  been 
what  captured  Senator  Dryden — but  he  will  be  attend¬ 
ed  to  in  due  time!  Just  now  the  oleo  men  are  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  New  York  papers  urging  city  people 
to  write  New  York  Congressmen  in  protest  against 
“the  10-cent  tax.”  Every  man  has  a  right  to  use  the 
postage  stamp  ballot,  if  he  wants  to,  but  there  will  be 
little  heart  in  such  letters.  No  man  shoulders  a  gun 
in  defence  of  a  boarding  house,  and  no  man  fights 
strongly  for  a  fraud  unless  he  is  in  league  with  it! 
Of  course  these  oleo  people  point  with  pride  to  Hon. 
James  W.  Wadsworth  as  their  friend  and  champion! 
That  gentleman  is  merely  a  living  postage  stamp.  He 
has  been  plastered  with  old  and  new  stamps  until 
he  looks  like  a  railroad  train  badly  mixed  up  with 
a  grave  and  patient  face,  that  protected  many  a  letter 
on  its  way  to  him!  Another  sort  of  ballot  is  now  in 
store  for  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

* 

The  experiments  in  pinching  raspberries  detailed 
by  Prof.  Cranefield  on  page  286  seem  to  dispose  of 
the  only  remaining  feature  of  the  Summer  or  soft¬ 
wood  pruning  so  freely  advocated  by  the  earlier  hor¬ 
ticulturists.  Pinching  and  Summer  pruning  of  tree 
fruits,  except  in  occasional  instances  of  abnormal  late 
growth,  have  long  been  abandoned,  and  even  native 
grapes  are  found  to  succeed  best  when  allowed  un¬ 
checked  growth  after  the  new  canes  are  thinned  and 
tied.  Now  the  utility  of  pinching  the  canes  of  rasp¬ 
berries  is  assailed.  This  procedure  is  still  recom¬ 
mended  by  most  growers,  but  these  experiments  re¬ 
sulted  mainly  in  dwarfing  the  plants  and  reducing  the 
succeeding  crop.  In  the  coast  region  of  New  Jersey 
pinching  has  been  often  found  objectionable  in  both 
raspberries  and  blackberries  by  favoring  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  stiff  cane  with  a  bushy  top  that  is  liable  to 
injury  at  the  collar  by  strong  winds,  especially  when 


the  ground  is  frozen  or  covered  with  ice,  but  it  was 
thought  a  better  crop  would  be  insured  if  the  canes 
escaped  mechanical  injury.  The  slender  canes  of 
natural  growth  yield  more  easily  to  high  winds,  and 
with  raspberries  are  often  anchored  at  the  tips.  Per¬ 
haps  we  shall  find  it  of  advantage  to  interfere  less 
with  root  and  top  during  the  active  growing  season, 
when  energy  for  next  season’s  crop  is  being  stored. 
Summer  pruning  is  undoubtedly  useful  with  many 
flowering  shrubs  when  it  is  desired  to  dwarf  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  favor  the  development  of  much  bloom  with¬ 
out  reference  to  seed  or  fruit  production,  but  when 
the  latter  is  the  main  essential  the  utility  of  the 
proceeding  becomes  very  doubtful. 

♦ 

Some  enthusiastic  readers  believe  that  the  passage 
of  the  Grout  oleo  bill  will  mean  a  great  and  perma¬ 
nent  advance  in  the  price  of  butter.  We  doubt  it. 
The  expressed  object  of  the  bill  was  to  force  a  fraud 
into  fair  competition,  and  not  to  bring  about  an  arti¬ 
ficial  inflation  of  prices.  Had  the  bill  not  been  pass¬ 
ed  we  believe  that  the  dairy  business  as  at  present 
conducted  would  have  been  slowly  ruined.  With  this 
bill  honestly  enforced  dairymen  have  a  fair  chance  to 
hold  their  own  and  live.  Our  fight  was  against  the 
fraud  in  oleo.  The  surest  way  to  get  the  people  to  eat 
uncolored  oleo  is  to  force  the  price  of  butter  too  high. 

* 

We  have  paid  our  respects  at  various  times  to  a 
certain  seed  company  said  to  have  headquarters  at 
Buffalo.  Its  agents  are  now  reported  at  work  trying 
to  sell  seed  of  a  silage  corn  that  “will  produce  40  tons 
per  acre!”  A  wonderful  silo  is  also  guaranteed 
against  freezing.  One  correspondent  writes  us: 

I  understand  they  agree  to  take  one-fourth  purchase 
price  on  arrival  of  silo;  remainder  to  be  paid  within  one 
year,  or  they  claim  to  allow  10  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 
I  also  am  told  that  this  verbal  agreement  does  not  appear 
in  their  contract  which  they  send  from  their  office  for 
signature. 

“A  verbal  agreement  not  in  the  contract.”  That  is 
the  snare  that  has  caught  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
pride  themselves  upon  their  shrewdness.  One  man 
comes  and  promises  everything.  Another  man  comes 
to  collect  the  bill,  and  he  blows  the  other  man’s  prom¬ 
ises  away.  Your  signature  is  on  the  paper,  and  you 
must  back  it  up  with  the  cash.  Do  not  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  sign  a  contract  with  this  company.  Put 
your  hand  in  your  pocket  and  hold  on  to  your  money. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

HEY’LL  do  us  again, 

Those  law-making  men,” 

Said  the  Oleo  to  the  Chinese. 

“While  I’m  better  than  butter, 
’Tis  libels  they  utter, 

For  they  say  1  am  common  as 
grease.” 

Then  said  the  Chinese 
To  the  protesting  Grease, 

“I  know  just  the  reason,  poor 
fellow; 

Tho’  American  born, 

You  are  treated  with  scorn, 

Because,  like  myself,  you:  are  yellow.” 

_ —Indianapolis  News. 

The  “moth  trap”  is  made  to  sell! 

An  express  agent  on  eggs— page  287. 

Ever  see  cut-rate  goods  that  were  first  rate? 

We  expect  to  hear  of  large  planting  of  sugar  beets  for 
stock  food. 

Did  you  ever  buy  a  “sore”  horse  in  New  York?  If  so, 
please  tell  us  how  he  came  out. 

Senator  Depew,  of  New  York,  redeemed  his  promise, 
and  made  a  good  speech  for  the  oleo  bill. 

The  experiment  stations  will  probably  try  some  new 
experiments  with  sod  culture  for  apples! 

It’s  a  well-packed  egg  that  makes  a  clean  home  run 
after  the  express  agent  plays  ball  with  it. 

It  is  evident  from  the  letters  about  silage  for  hogs 
that  the  silo  is  unknown  in  many  western  sections. 

The  cold-storage  men  say  that  apples  grown  in  sod 
orchards  are  best  for  late  keeping.  What  have  the  cul¬ 
tivators  to  say  to  this? 

“Pencelaria,”  the  wonderful  fodder  plant,  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  things  which  require  a  lively  lead  pencil 
to  do  justice  to  its  performance. 

Last  year  30,000  horses  were  slaughtered  in  Paris  for 
food  purposes,  and  there  are  now  250  shops  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  horseflesh  in  that  city. 

A  Texas  paper  printed  a  story  to  the  effect  that  all 
milkmen  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  were  compelled  to 
shave  off  their  whiskers!  Think  of  it!  Certain  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  actually  copied  the  item  as  solemn  news! 

The  German  Reichstag  has  put  a  tariff  on  all  foreign 
fruit  except  bananas,  which  will  be  felt  by  American 
producers  endeavoring  to  cater  to  the  German  market 
with  both  fresh  and  dried  fruits. 

The  daily  papers  assert  that  Long  Island  farmers 
have  found  that  air-slaked  lime  is  a  sure  cure  for  As¬ 
paragus  rust.  Wonderful  farming  is  done  with  printer’s 
ink  in  the  city,  but  the  farmers  themselves  are  about  a 
century  behind  on  some  of  these  wonderful  things. 
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Events  of  the  IVeek. 


DOMESTIC.— Frosts  were  general  April  1-2  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  portions  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  North 
and  South  Carolina.  The  frost  was  heavy  at  Nashville, 
Charlotte  and  Wilmington,  and  severe  at  Knoxville.  The 
damage  to  the  fruit  crop  in  Georgia,  if  any,  was  slight, 
a  strong  wind  prevailing  throughout  the  night.  On  the 
same  dates  heavy  snow  made  roads  impassable  in  the 
Allegheny  region  of  Maryland . March  30  a  dis¬ 

astrous  fire  visited  Guthrie,  Okla.,  the  worst  ever  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  Territory,  causing  a  loss  of  $350,000.  It 
started  in  a  printing  and  publishing  establishment,  in¬ 
cluding  its  destruction  two  hotels  and  other  business- 

buildings . A  fire  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  April 

3,  swept  the  ocean  front  for  two  long  blocks,  destroyir 
12  hotels  and  about  a  score  of  smaller  buildings.  The 
total  loss  will  be  about  $1,250,000,  with  insurance  of  less 
than  $200,000.  Several  people  were  injured,  but  no  liv  s 
lost.  All  the  places  burned  were  built  of  wood.  The 
place  was  full  of  visitors,  and  had  the  fire  occurred  at 

night  there  would  have  been  many  fatalities . A 

severe  blizzard  prevailed  in  portions  of  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  April  8.  In  some  sections  it  was  the  deepest 
snow  of  the  season,  varying  from  eight  to  16  inches. 
There  was  much  damage  by  wind,  and  it  is  feared  that 
vegetation  will  be  injured  severely,  as  it  was  much  more 
advanced  than  usual.  There  were  several  inches  of  snow 
in  the  vicinity  of  Roanoke,  Va. 

CONGRESS.— The  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures 
reported,  April  2,  a  new  bill  for  preventing  the  adultera¬ 
tion,  misbranding  and  imitation  of  foods,  beverages,  con¬ 
fectioneries,  drugs  and  condiments  in  the  Territories  and 
regulating  interstate  commerce  in  such  articles.  It  pro¬ 
hibits  under  fine  and  imprisonment  interstate  or  fore  , 
commerce  in  adulterated,  mixed,  misbranded  or  imitated 
foods  and  drugs,  and  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
power  to  inspect  and  analyze  original  packages  of  products 
and  to  certify  to  the  proper  United  States  District  At¬ 
torney  any  violations  of  the  act . April  7  the 

House  passed  the  Chinese  Exclusion  bill  after  incorporat¬ 
ing  in  it  several  amendments  which  increased  the  drastic 
character  of  the  measure.  The  principal  one  not  only 
excludes  Chinese  by  birth  and  descent,  but  all  Chinese  of 
mixed  blood.  The  chief  struggle  was  over  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  Chinese  sailors  on 
American  ships,  which  was  adopted,  100  to  74.  In  the 
Senate,  April  8,  Mr.  Cullom,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  made  a  protest  against  the  passage 
of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  bill  in  its  present  form.  He 
said  that  many  of  its  provisions  were  in  contravention 

of  our  treaty  obligations  with  China . The  House 

began  the  consideration  of  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  bill 
April  8.  The  vote  on  the  motion  to  go  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  was  the  first  test  of  strength,  and  showed 
that  Democrats  are  quite  as  much  divided  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  are  the  Republicans.  The  vote  was  177  to  80,  63 
Democrats  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  39  Republicans 
in  the  negative.  Mr.  Payne  opened  the  debate,  and  the 
only  other  speakers  were  Messrs.  Newlands,  Nevada., 
and  McClellan,  New  York.  Senator  Patterson,  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  presented  a  memorial  signed  by  over  300  American 
citizens  residing  in  Hawaii,  praying  the  enactment  of 
legislation  completely  excluding  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
....  The  Senate  Committee  on  Postoffices  April  8  de¬ 
cided  against  the  proposal  to  change  the  present  rural 
free  delivery  system  to  a  contract  system. 

PHILIPPINES.— Malignant  Asiatic  cholera  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  and  around  Manila.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make 

the  natives  observe  proper  sanitary  precautions . 

In  the  court-martial  of  Major  Littleton  W.  T.  Waller,  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  charged  with  executing  natives  of 
Samar  without  trial,  Gen.  Jacob  H.  Smith,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  American  troops  in  Samar,  testified  April  7 
that  Maj.  Waller  had  exceeded  his  instructions.  April  8 
Maj.  Waller  testified  in  rebuttal  of  Gen.  Smith’s  testi¬ 
mony.  The  major  said  Gen.  Smith  instructed  him  to  kill 
and  burn;  said  that  the  more  he  killed  and  burned  the 
more  pleased  he  would  be;  that  it  was  not  time  to  take 
prisoners,  and  that  he  was  to  make  Samar  a  howling 
wilderness.  Maj.  Waller  asked  Gen.  Smith  to  define  the 
age  limit  for  killing,  and  he  replied:  “Everything  over 
10.”  The  Major  repeated  this  order  to  Capt.  Porter,  say¬ 
ing:  “We  do  not  make  war  in  that  way  on  old  men, 
women  and  children.”  Capt.  David  D.  Porter,  Capt.  Hiram 
I.  Bearss  and  Lieut.  Frank  Halford,  all  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  testified  corroboratively.  The  defence  requested 
that  a  subpoena  be  served  on  the  Adjutant  General,  de¬ 
manding  the  production  of  the  records  of  the  massacre 
at  Balangiga  of  the  detachment  of  the  Ninth  Infantry . 
in  order  to  refute  the  statement  of  Gen.  Smith  to  the 
effect  that  the  attack  on  the  troops  was  made  according 
to  the  laws  of  war.  The  request  was  granted. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— A  crush  at  a  football 
game  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  5,  caused  the  collapse 
of  a  seating  structure,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  22 
persons  and  injuries  to  250  others. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Long  Island  Cauliflower 
Growers’  Association  has  elected  the  following  officers. 
President,  Charles  H.  Aldrich,  Mattituck;  vice-president. 
Henry  R.  Talmage,  Baiting  Hollow;  secretary,  James 
Williamson,  Laurel;  treasurer,  Henry  Kaelin,  Cutchogue. 

The  order  issued  by  United  States  Revenue  Inspector 
Cobb  at  Vineta,  Okla.,  which  prevents  the  importation 
of  Texas  cattle  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  will  be  a  severe 
blow  to  many  cattlemen  of  that  State,  who  had  arranged 
to  take  thousands  of  cattle  into  that  Territory  for  graz¬ 
ing.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  500,000  head  were  to 
go  to  that  country  beginning  in  April. 

The  famous  “mustard  seed  case,”  the  suit  of  Henry 
Runkel  vs.  Robert  Dixon,  came  to  an  ending  in  the 
circuit  court  at  Kenosha,  Wis..  March  26,  when  a  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  and  fixed  his  dam¬ 
ages  at  $76.25  and  the  costs  of  the  action.  Four  years  ago 
the  suit  was  started.  Runkel  had  purchased  from  Dixon 
a  large  quantity  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  rape 
seed,  but  which  when  sown  proved  to  be  wild  mustard 
seed.  The  plants  came  up  and  the  Runkel  farm  was  over¬ 
run  with  the  wild  mustard.  He  demanded  $5,000  dam¬ 
ages  and  the  case  has  been  in  court  ever  since. 

The  Florida  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  a*, 
Tampa  May  20-23.  This  society  has  an  active  member¬ 


ship  of  about  400,  90  per  cent  being  of  northern  birth; 
President,  G.  L.  Tabor,  Glen  St.  Mary;  secretary,  to. 
Powers,  Jacksonville. 

A  New  York  wholesale  milk  dealer  was  lined  $600  for 
having  impure  milk  in  his  possession  April  7.  This  was 
one  of  the  heaviest  penalties  ever  inflicted  for  a  violation 
of  the  pure  milk  ordinances. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  in  the 
State  House,  Indianapolis,  April  4,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  M.  A.  McDonald,  West  Lebanon; 
vice-president,  Dr.  G.  V.  Woollen,  Indianapolis;  treas¬ 
urer,  Mortimer  Levering,  Indianapolis;  secretary,  C.  C. 
Topp,  Malottpark.  Ten  judges  were  appointed  to  judge 
the  display  of  Jersey  cattle  at  the  State  Fair  this  year, 
as  follows:  M.  A.  Scovell,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Prof.  C.  S. 
Plumb,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Mortimer  Levering,  Indianapolis; 
T.  S.  Cooper,  Coopersburg,  Pa.;  W.  Gettys,  Athens,  Tenn. ; 
W.  L.  Hunter,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  George  A.  Peer,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  George  F.  YVesten,  Biltmore,  N.  C. ;  Fred  P.  Story, 
Joliet,  Ill.;  Columbus  Dixon,  Gillespieville,  O.;  C.  W. 
Travis,  Lafayette,  lnd. 

Statement  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that 
American  farm  products  to  the  value  of  $952,000,000  were 
exported  in  1901,  while  agricultural  imports  amounted  lo 
$392,000,UUO.  _ 

The  “New  Onion  Culture.” 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  by  the  so-called  "new 
method”  larger  crops  of  tine  onions  are,  and  have  been 
secured,  but  onion  growers  as  a  class  are  a  very  con¬ 
servative  lot,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  for 
some  years  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  grown  as 
usual,  from  the  open  ground  sowings.  You  ask  whyV 
There  are  several  reasons— one  is  that  owing  to  the  vari¬ 
able  character  of  the  seed  sold  as  Prizetaker  (the  variety 
usually  transplanted),  much  disappointment  has  resulted. 
I  have  been  growing  a  little  patch,  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  acre,  and  have  no  trouble  with  their  keeping 
qualities— no  more  than  Danvers.  As  a  rule  I  find  it 
safer,  if  I  fail  to  grow  my  own  seed,  to  buy  from  the 
introducer  direct,  and  this  rule  will  apply  to  other  seeds 
than  the  onion.  Another  reason,  perhaps  the  one  most 
frequently  given,  is,  “it’s  too  much  bother.”  Again,  no 
matter  how  much  glass  a  man  has,  he  never  has  as  much 
room  as  he  needs,  and  invariably  the  onion  plants  have 
been  neglected.  M-  garrahan. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  “new  culture”  of  onions’has  been  tried,  but  not  on 
a  large  scale.  Farms  that  have  been  continuously  in 
onions  for  years  have  become  so  infested  with  smut  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  a  satisfactory  crop  of 
onions  from  seed,  while  a  good  crop  of  transplanted 
onions  or  sets  can  be  taken  on  such  ground  with  plants 
or  sets  started  on  clean  ground.  Of  course,  for  many 
years  the  commercial  crop  will  be  produced  direct  from 
the  black  seed,  but  ground  infested,  and  which  has  been 
brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  can  yet  be 
made  to  produce  good  crops  by  the  above  methods.  In 
this  section  sets  are  used  in  preference  to  the  trans¬ 
planted  onions  of  the  "new  culture,”  though  why  I  do 
not  know.  For  sets  the  seed  is  sown  very  thickly,  pulled 
when  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  kept  over  Winter  on 
racks  in  a  cool  dry  place.  These  are  cut  towards  Spring 
and  set  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work.  These  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  ready  for  market  much  earlier  than  those 
sown  in  the  usual  way,  and  must  be  sold  in  the  Fall,  as 
they  are  poor  keepers.  The  great  objection  to  either  oi 
these  methods  is  the  cost  of  setting.  A  grower  of  sets 
on  a  large  scale  told  me  some  time  ago  that  it  cost  him 
$75  per  acre  for  boy  help  in  setting  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  preparing  the  ground  and  weeding. 

Connecticut.  _  Joseph  adams. 


Greening  Apples  Scalding  in  Cold  Storage. 

It  has  not  been  our  experience  that  sprayed  orchards 
are  any  more  liable  to  scald  than  those  unsprayed;  in 
fact,  they  are  as  a  general  thing,  healthier  and  in  better 
condition  when  they  go  into  storage  than  from  orchard^ 
that  have  not  been  sprayed,  and  it  has  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  Greenings  that  we  have  kept  in  common  storage 
have  scalded  very  much  quicker  than  those  that  we  have 
kept  in  cold  storage.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  time 
in  which  the  fruit  picked  and  put  into  storage,  in  that 
regard.  But  having  some  Greenings  from  the  same  or¬ 
chard,  which  we  divided  and  kept  part  in  common  and 
part  in  cold  storage,  we  found  that  the  sprayed  fruit  has 
kept  better  and  carried  much  longer  without  scalding. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  J-  h.  gail. 

Our  experience,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  many  of 
our  patrons  with  whom  we  have  talked  regarding  the 
matter,  is  that  Greening  apples,  under  the  same  conditions 
of  growth  and  harvesting,  will  keep  approximately  two 
months  longer,  without  scalding,  in  cold  storage  at  a 
temperature  of  30,  than  if  stored  in  what  is  termed  “or¬ 
dinary  storage.”  The  best  keeping  Greenings,  or  at  least 
the  Greenings  that  we  consider  less  liable  to  scald  in  our 
cold  storage,  are  grown  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  between  Charlotte  and  Lewiston,  and  in  that 
section  spraying  is,  and  has  been,  for  the  past  few  years 
universally  adopted.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  sprayed  Green¬ 
ings  scald  before  those  that  are  not  sprayed  we  believe 
it  is  because  those  that  are  not  sprayed  perish  from  the 
action  of  various  pests  and  parasites  before  the  “scald” 
has  an  opportunity  to  develop.  genesee  fruit  co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

No  cold  storage  men  that  I  have  talked  with  have  any 
decided  views  on  this  question,  nor  do  I  know  of  anyone, 
who  has  ever  endeavored  by  test  to  determine  the  re¬ 
sistant  qualities  of  unsprayed  over  sprayed  fruit  as  re¬ 
gards  scald.  The  worst  cases  of  scald  that  I  have  evei 
seen  on  the  Greening  have  been  on  fruit  grown  on  trees 
never  sprayed.  Spraying  has  been  more  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  in  central  and  western  New  York  among  the  apple 
growers  than  here  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  if  the 
opinion  quoted  last  week  was  correct,  we  should  be  more 
exempt  from  this  trouble  than  they,  while  I  believe  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Any  method  of  treatment  that  tends, 
like  spraying,  toward  a  healthful  and  vigorous  condition 
of  a  fruit  tree,  certainly  aids  that  tree  to  bring  its  fruit 
to  greater  perfection,  and  that  means  better  keeping 
qualities.  This  question  of  scald  on  the  Greening  and 
some  other  varieties  of  apples  is  as  yet  mostly  conjec¬ 


ture,  but  from  what  little  light  we  have  on  the  subject, 
it  looks  as  though  fruit  somewhat  immature  is  more 
susceptible  to  it,  especially  when  kept  for  long  periods  in 
a  low  temperature.  I  have  proved  this  to  be  the  case  to 
my  own  satisfaction  in  the  matter  of  pears,  but  not  in 
apples.  I  have  known  cases  where  apples  have  lain  in 
piles  under  the  trees  for  several  weeks  and  were  then  put 
in  a  cold  storage  house,  with  bad  results  from  scald.  1 
have  handled  a  limited  quantity  of  Greening  apples  in 
cold  storage  for  several  years,  and  as  yet  have  had  no 
trouble  from  this  cause,  and  I  believe  we  shall  come  to 
learn  before  long  how  to  handle  this  grand  old  variety 
so  as  to  obviate  this  difficulty.  But  in  the  question  of 
spraying  1  should  want  indisputable  evidence  to  cause 
me  to  believe  that  its  effects  are  favorable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  trouble.  J.  R-  Cornell. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y'. 

This  is  a  matter  for  careful  investigation,  for  it  is  true 
that  the  Greening  does  appear  to  be  more  susceptible  to 
scald,  or,  strictly  speaking,  its  appearance  is  earlier  in 
the  season  the  last  few  years  than  formerly,  and  while 
in  my  opinion  it  is  not  due  to  spraying,  still  I  am  unable 
to  suggest  a  cause  that  I  can  substantiate.  If  properly 
handled  Greenings  can  be  held  free  from  scald  until  the 
following  Spring,  but  it  requires  more  attention  than 
formerly.  Scald  is  a  distinct  disease  or  affection  of  the 
skin  of  the  apple,  and  unless  the  conditions  are  very 
bad  it  rarely  shows  itself  until  the  fruit  has  been  in 
storage  for  some  time,  and  then  its  appearance  is 
gradual,  and  some  lots  are  affected  more  than  others 
under  the  same  storage  conditions.  Spraying  certainly 
tends  to  produce  perfect,  healthy  fruit,  and  I  believe  all 
who  have  had  experience  agree  that  such  fruit  can  be 
carried  in  storage  more  satisfactorily  and  with  much  less 
loss  from  decay  than  unsprayed  fruit.  For  late  keeping 
I  prefer  apples  grown  in  orchards  that  are  in  sod,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  increased  tendency  of  the  Green¬ 
ing  to  scald  can  be  traced  to  more  general  cultivation 
of  recent  years  instead  of  to  spraying. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. _ chas.  a.  hoag. 

VIRGINIA  NOTES.— We  have  had  one  of  the  worst 
Winters  for  wheat  that  has  been  experienced  in  20  years. 
Nearly  all  late-sown  wheat  is  ruined;  will  not  make  a 
half  crop,  and  a  good  many  pieces  will  make  nothing  at 
all;  in  fact,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  it  put  in  oats.  Early 
sown  looks  tolerably  well,  but  there  is  very  little  of  it. 

L.  R. 

ORCHARD  PROSPECTS.— I  never  saw  the  trees  in  my 
apple,  pear,  plum  and  peach  orchard  looking  better  or 
carrying  more  fruit  buds  than  now.  The  buds  are  plump 
and  uninjured.  The  weather  is  fine,  very  little  frost  ip 
the  ground;  roads  smooth  and  dusty  in  some  places. 
Rural  free  delivery  is  making  good  time  and  giving  great 
satisfaction.  A  parcels  post  would  complete  the  good 
work.  Express  companies  have  too  much  money  and  we 
must  wait.  s.  e.  hall. 

Illinois. 

MICE  AND  TREES.— In  regard  to  damage  done  by 
mice  during  the  past  Winter  under  the  deep  snow,  the 
per  cent  is  very  small,  and  only  found  in  orchards  in 
grass,  or  near  outer  edge,  where  grass  and  weeds  are 
allowed  to  grow.  I  have  found  a  few  trees  between  3u 
and  40  years  old  partly  gnawed  around  in  orchard  where 
the  grass  has  accumulated  and  thickened  so  as  to  make 
a  good  harbor  for  the  pests.  The  damage  cannot  be 
remedied  in  any  practical  way.  When  not  girdled  en¬ 
tirely  around  they  will  continue  growing,  and  the  wound 
will  grow  over  after  a  few  years.  b.  w.  clakk. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

CONNECTICUT  FRUIT  NOTES.— The  outlook  for  fruit 
so  far  is  excellent.  Barring  late  frosts  we  see  no  reason 
why  there  will  not  be  good  crops  of  all  kinds.  At  ny 
time  did  the  mercury  fall  more  than  two  or  three  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  and  both  large  and  small  fruit  trees 
and  vines  came  through  the  Winter  in  line  condition. 
Blackberries  especially,  50  per  cent  of  which  at  least  were 
killed  a  year  ago,  never  looked  better  than  now.  Out  of 
some  16  or  18  different  varieties  tested  we  like  the  Taylor 
best.  It  came  through  the  severe  Winter  of  lyol  in  good 
condition.  Snyder,  Agawam  and  Mersereau  were  also 
but  little  affected.  The  heavy  foliage  of  the  Taylor  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  excellence  of  the  berry  during  the 
intense  heat  of  last  Summer.  The  berries  of  the  Mer¬ 
sereau  are  very  imperfect,  especially  the  first  pickings. 
The  later  pickings  were  quite  good.  The  Minnewaska 
with  us  is  worthless,  it  is  the  shyest  bearer  in  the  whole 
list.  I  shall  root  it  out.  The  Eldorado  and  the  Lovett, 
which  bore  splendid  crops  two  years  ago,  were  almost 
an  entire  failure  last  Summer— about  30  per  cent  winter- 
killed.  Much  to  our  surprise,  the  Kittatinny,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  entirely  dead  when  Spring  opened,  later  on 
threw  out  shoots  near  the  roots  and  gave  us  line  berries 
two  or  three  weeks  later  than  any  other  kind— last  pick¬ 
ing  September  19.  h.  h.  b. 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 

PLOWING  ALFALFA  SOD.— I  am  sure  your  Michigan 
man  (page  253)  is  right  when  he  says  no  common  plow 
share  can  cut  the  roots  of  Alfalfa,  especially  if  bolted 
on  to  a  poor  plow  or  one  that  has  been  in  use  long 
enough  to  be  all  out  of  whack.  But  let  him  get  any  good 
steel-beam  plow,  preferably  12-inch,  for  the  work,  and 
unless  the  soil  is  different  from  what  we  have  in  Kansas, 
good  work  can  be  done.  Within  the  last  two  weeks  1 
have  had  seven  acres  in  Alfalfa  plowed,  and  used  a  new 
14-inch  iron  beam  plow,  the  best  steel  share  obtainable 
on  it,  that  was  kept  sharp.  True,  it  is  no  easy  job  either 
on  man  or  team;  but  excellent  work  was  done.  As  the 
hired  man  (45  years  old)  expressed  it,  no  kid  of  15  or  16 
would  do  the  work.  The  jar  on  the  man  and  team  is 
telling  after  plowing  all  day,  for  many  roots  as  large 
around  as  my  wrist  had  to  be  cut.  Yes,  I’ll  bet  you 
know  how  many  horses  were  used!  Three,  whose  aver¬ 
age  weight  1  don’t  think  is  over  1,000  pounds  just  now. 
When  fat  and  in  full  rtesh  they  would  not  average  over 
1100  pounds  apiece;  “Uncle,”  as  true  a  little  broncho  as 
ever  was  placed  in  traces,  Peter  and  Bird,  half-sister  and 
brother  (mother  a  small  broncho  mare)  was  the  team. 
I  don’t  call  them  ordinary  bronchos,  for  they  have  much 
intelligence  and  strength  with  it.  Horses  such  as  they 
have  in  Michigan,  weighing  from  1,300  to  1,800  pounds, 
should  easily  do  the  plowing.  The  land  plowed  has  been 
in  Alfalfa  about  15  years;  soil  sandy,  and  ideal  Allah  a 
around  Neither  Alfalfa  nor  any  kind  of  grain  is  thrown 
out  of  the  ground  by  the  action  of  the  frost  in  this  pan 
of  Kansas.  The  land  plowed  will  be  put  in  sugar  beets 
under  contract  for  sugar  factory.  G.  g.  b. 

Lakin,  Kan. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Bo  lie  died  for  his  faith.  That  is  fine— 
More  than  most  of  us  do. 

But  say,  can  you  add  to  that  line 
That  he  lived  for  it,  too? 

In  ills  death  he  bore  witness  at  last 
As  a  martyr  to  truth. 

Did  his  life  do  the  same  in  the  past 
From  the  days  of  his  youth? 

It  is  easy  to  die.  Men  have  died 
For  a  wish  or  a  whim — 

From  bravado  or  passion  or  pride, 

Was  it  harder  for  him? 

But  to  live— every  day  to  live  out 
All  the  truth  that  he  dreamt, 

While  his  friends  met  ills  conduct  with 
doubt 

And  the  world  with  contempt. 

Was  it  thus  that  he  plodded  ahead, 

Never  turning  aside? 

Then  we’ll  never  talk  of  the  life  he  led, 
Never  mind  how  he  died. 

—Ernest  Crosby,  in  the  Mirror. 

* 

Aluminum  is  now  used  quite  freely 
for  ornaments  and  household  conveni¬ 
ences.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the 
course  of  time,  it  tarnishes  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  ordinary  washes  do  not  restore 
its  white  color.  A  useful  wash  for  this 
purpose  is  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce 
of  borax  in  one  quart  of  warm  water, 
finally  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia. 
This  restores  the  metal  to  its  original 
whiteness. 

* 

In  response  to  request,  this  recipe  for 
chestnut  purge  is  given:  One  quart 
chestnuts,  one  quart  of  water  or  stock, 
one  tablespoouful  of  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Shell  the  chestnuts, 
throw  them  into  boiling  water  until  skin 
comes  off  easily,  drain,  and  remove  the 
brown  skin.  Put  them  in  a  saucepan 
with  the  water  or  stock,  and  boil  gently 
for  a  half  hour,  or  until  they  will  mash 
easily.  Then  press  them  through  a  col¬ 
ander,  return  them  to  the  saucepan,  add 
the  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  stir  until 
the  pur6e  boils,  and  serve.  Chestnuts 
are  also  boiled  as  above  described  and 
served  with  cream  or  brown  sauce,  with¬ 
out  mashing.  Marrons  glac6es  are  chest¬ 
nuts  shelled,  blanched  and  boiled,  then 
crystallized  in  a  syrup  which  is  ordi¬ 
narily  flavored  with  vanilla.  Their  prep¬ 
aration  is  an  important  industry  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  and  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  business  might  be  built 
up  in  the  United  States. 

♦ 

Tins  Spring  women  are. going  back  to 
the  fashion  of  mask  veils;  that  is,  the 
veil  is  brought  across  the  face,  terminat¬ 
ing  just  below  the  nose,  instead  of  going 
down  over  the  chin.  The  mask  veil  went 
out  when  picture  hats  came  in,  but  with 
the  closer  styles  of  headgear  now  in 
vogue  it  is  a  natural  accompaniment. 
Very  decorative  are  the  new  veils,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  positively  ruinous 
to  the  eyes  does  not  interfere  with  their 
popularity  in  the  least.  Those  having  a 
loundation  of  white  illusion  crossed  by 
a  fancy  mesh  of  black  are  extremely 
difficult  to  see  through,  and  the  sensible 
woman  soon  puts  them  aside,  with  a 
mental  vow  to  abstain  from  such  vani¬ 
ties  in  future.  One  of  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  Spring  veilings  shows  a  white  illu¬ 
sion  foundation  crossed  by  a  large  dia¬ 
mond  mesh  of  fine  black  threads,  and 
further  decorated  by  colored  chenille 
dots,  blue,  green,  pink  or  lavender.  The 
chenille  dots  have  again  taken  the  place 
of  the  velvet  spots  or  rings  which  were 
so  popular  last  year,  and  which  had  an 
exasperating  habit  of  dropping  off  un¬ 
expectedly,  leaving  extensive  bare  spots 
in  the  veil.  The  most  becoming  veil  is 
plain  black,  having  a  large  diamond 
mesh  of  fine  threads,  with  chenille  dots 
at  wide  intervals,  and  this  does  not  try 
the  eyes  so  much  as  one  with  a  close  and 
complicated  pattern.  These  plain  black 


veils  often  have  the  colored  chenille 
dots,  but  they  should  be  selected  with 
care,  and  only  worn  when  they  go  well 
with  the  complete  costume.  It  is  very 
easy  to  spoil  otherwise  tasteful  dress  by 
incongruous  color,  even  though  it  may 
be  no  more  than  a  few  chenille  dots 
whose  hue  quarrels  with  its  surround¬ 
ings. 

Some  unknown  philanthropist  is  try¬ 
ing  to  educate  busy  New  Yorkers  to  a 
more  serene  mental  poise.  His  propa¬ 
ganda  takes  the  form  of  neat  advertising 
posters  in  the  cars  of  the  Elevated  Rail¬ 
road.  As  the  weai'y  passenger  gazes  un¬ 
consciously  at  the  row  of  placards  oppo¬ 
site,  wandering  from  somebody’s  pickles 
to  the  only  reliable  hook  and  eye,  his 
sight  is  arrested  by  the  admonition,  in 
distinct  black  letters:  “For  goodness’ 
skke  don’t  worry.  Do  the  best  you  can, 
and  let  the  rest  take  care  of  itself.”  In 
another  car  a  similar  sign  warns  the 
reader  to  practice  self-control;  to  be  si¬ 
lent,  and  to  avoid  passing  his  irritation 
along  to  others.  Still  another  urges  a 
cheerful  outlook,  and  asks  that  those 
who  read  it  will  cultivate  the  habit  of 
happiness.  We  do  not  know  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  signs,  but  we  have 
seen  more  than  one  fretful  and  irritable 
person  smooth  out  a  few  of  his  wrinkles 
while  reading  them,  so  they  are  not 
without  their  effect,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  advice  is  sometimes 
adopted  perlnanently. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  woman’s  blouse  Eton  shown  in¬ 
cludes  a  narrow  vest.  The  vest,  collar, 
cuffs  and  belt  are  of  plain  taffeta  silk 
covered  with  rows  of  stitching.  The 


4077  Blouse  Eton. 

32  to  40  bust. 

back  is  quite  smooth  and  snugly  fitted 
without  fullness  at  any  point,  but  the 
fronts  have  fullness  and  are  arranged  to 
blouse  slightly  over  the  belt.  The  vest 
is  narrow  and  is  attached  to  the  fronts 


beneath  the  edges.  At  the  neck  is  a 
deep  turn-over  collar  open  at  the  front. 
The  sleeves  are  in  coat  style  with  roll¬ 
over  cuffs.  To  cut  this  Eton  in  the  me¬ 
dium  size  four  yards  21  inches  wide,  1% 
yards  44  inches  wide,  or  1%  yards  52 
inches  wide  will  be  required  with  one 
yard  of  silk  for  the  vest,  collar  and 
cuffs.  The  pattern  No.  4077  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust 


4.079  Misses’  Blouse  Eton 
12  to  16  yrs. 

measure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  girl’s  blouse  Eton  is  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  in  style,  having  the  fronts  faced 
and  turned  back  to  form  lapels,  which 
meet  a  turnover  collar.  The  sleeves  are 
in  coat  style,  slightly  bell-shaped,  and 
left  open  for  a  short  distance  at  the 
outer  seams.  When  desired  the  circular 
basque  extension  can  be  joined  to  the 
lower  edge,  the  seam  being  concealed  by 
the  belt.  To  cut  this  blouse  for  a  girl 
14  years  of  age  four  yards  of  material  21 
inches  wide,  1  y2  yard  14  inches  wide,  or 
1%  yard  50  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  pattern  No.  4079  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


One  act  of  thanksgiving  when  matters 
go  wrong  with  us  is  worth  a  thousand 
thanks  when  things  are  agreeable  to  our 
inclinations — Gilmary-Shea. 

A  STUBBORN  COLD  OR 
BRONCHITIS. 

yields  more  readily  to  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  than 
to  anything  that  you  can  take; 
and  if  persistently  used  a  few 
days,  will  break  up  the  cold. 

When  you  awake  in  the 
night  choked  up  and  cough¬ 
ing  hard,  take  a  dose  of  the 
Emulsion,  and  you  will  get 
immediate  relief,  where  no 
cough  medicine  will  give  you 
relief,  (t  has  a  soothing  and 
healing  effect  upon  the  throat 
and  bronchial  tubes. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNK,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St,,  N.  Y. 


Not  what  is  said  of  it,  but 
what  it  does,  has  made 
the  fame  of  the 

Elgin  Watch 

and  made  10,000,000  Elgins  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  world’s  work.  Sold  by 
every  jeweler  in  the  land;  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  greatest  watch  works. 
ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 


Th  ere  are  two 
sorts  of  lamp  chim¬ 
neys  :  mine  and  the 
rest  of  them. 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth.  Pittsburgh. 


Giant  Flowering  Caladium 

Grandest  foliage  and  flowering  plant  yet  Introduced. 
Lea vos  8  to  5  feet  long  by  2  or  21-3  foot  broad i  perfectly 
Immense,  and  inako  a  plant  which  for  tropical  luxuriance 
has  no  oqual.  Added  to  this  wonderful  foliage  effect  are 
the  mammoth  lily-like  blossoms,  12  to  ISinches  long,  snow- 
white,  with  a  rich  and  exquisite  fragrance.  Plants  bloom 
perpetually  all  summer  m  the  garden,  or  all  the  year 
roundin  pots.  Not  only  Is  It  the  grandest  garden  or  fawn 
plant,  hut  as  a  pot  plant  for  largo  windows,  verandas, 
halls,  or  conservatories.  It  rivals  the  choicest  palms  In 
foliage,  to  say  nothlngof  its  magnificent  flowers.  Thrives 
in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  grows  and  blooms  all  the 
year,  and  will  astonish  everyone  with  its  magnificence — 
so  novel,  effective,  free  growing  and  fragrant. 

Fine  plants,  which  will  soon  bloom  and  reach  full  per- 
fectlon,  25c.  cadi;  U  lor  OOc.t  U  for  #1.00  by 
mall,  postpaid,  guaranteed  to  arrive  In  good  condition. 

OUR  GREAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Kara  New  Fruits;  pro, 
fusely  Illustrated;  Large  Colored  Plates;  136  pages;  FRER 
to  any  who  expoct  to  order.  Many  great  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

C  II  p  C  DD  PAN-AMKK1CAN  GOLD  MEDAL. 

aureno  liame,i  kin<i»,  #1 

DAHLIAS 


Lists.  Information,  advice  free. 

H.  F.  BUltT,  TauDton,  Mass. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new.  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets, !!  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Hoofing,  Siding  or  i>Ulng  you  rim  into. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  Wo  furnish  nulls  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
In  the  U.  S..eastot  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Price*  to  other  point*  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


The  Best 
Farmer’s  Garments 


made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  56, 

67  or  58,  In  stripes— or  If  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key¬ 
stone  goods, send  his  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

TK  ADI  td  AUK  RIUISTIBKD. 
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Managing  Cream. 

A  neighbor  came  to  us  one  cold  day 
and  said  that,  some  of  his  customers  had 
complained  of  his  cream  being  sour.  He 
did  not  understand  how  it  could  sour  in 
Winter.  Upon  cross-questioning  it  was 
found  that  he  skimmed  his  cream  into  a 
bowl  from  day  to  day,  and  not  till  he 
carried  it  out  on  his  route  did  he  bottle 
it.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  how  long 
the  milk  ought  to  set  before  being 
skimmed.  We  have  kept  cream  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  for  a  week,  and  we  have 
very  nice  cream,  so  our  customers  say. 
Through  the  Winter  we  set  our  milk  in 
shallow  pans.  As  soon  as  it  is  strained 
we  set  the  pan  over  another  one  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  on  the  stove,  and  allow  the 
milk  to  become  very  warm,  taking  it  off 
just  before  it  “crinkles,”  if  possible,  and 
never  allowing  it  to  stay  on  an  instant 
after  it  begins  to  crinkle.  It  is  then  set 
away  in  a  cold  pantry.  We  are  careful 
not  to  keep  any  strong-smelling  food 
in  this  pantry,  and  when  it  is  not  too 
cold  we  have  the  window  open  a  little 
way.  The  milk  is  set  for  24  hours,  or 
for  36  if  the  air  is  very  pure.  It  is 
skimmed  directly  into  the  bottle,  using 
a  small  flaring  tin  funnel,  and  the  bot¬ 
tles  are  capped  at  once,  and  kept  where 
it  is  cold  but  not  freezing.  There  is  an 
untidy  habit  that  I  have  observed  iu  two 
milkmen  lately;  they  carry  the  paper 
caps  for  milk  and  cream  jars  in  their 
pockets.  Now  a  coat  pocket  is  not  the 
cleanest  place  in  the  world,  and  it  seems 
as  though  there  must  be  a  few  germs  ad¬ 
hering  to  those  caps.  If  they  must  be 
carried  around,  why  not  keep  them  in  a 
paper  bag,  or  small  tin  box?  Then  they 
would  be  cleaner.  s.  b.  k. 


Pork  and  Pansies. 

From  time  to  time  T  have  noted  the 
various  articles  in  Tins  R.  N.-Y.  which 
tell  of  ways  by  which  a  woman  or  girl 
on  the  farm  may  make  spending  money; 

I  would  like  to  add  a  couple  of  ways 
more  to  the  list  already  given.  On  page 
878,  last  volume,  I  made  brief  mention 
of  having  cared  for  two  pigs  during  the 
Summer.  “Thereby  hangs  a  tale,”  iu 
this  case  a  pig  tale.  Knowing  I  would 
have  a  great  amount  of  work  before  me 
during  the  Summer  and  help  was  scarce 
I  decided  to  let  chicken  raising  alone  for¬ 
th  e  Summer,  and  invested  $8  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  two  small  pigs  weighing  about 
65  pounds  apiece.  Pork  was  high  for 
our  section  at  the  time.  This  was  early 
in  July.  They  were  put  in  a  small  pen 
made  of  fence  panels,  under  the  cherry 
and  crab-apple  trees.  Over  the  south 
side  was  placed  a  sort  of  roof  also  made 
oi  a  strip  of  fence  boards  nailed  to-  ' 
getlier.  A  small  trough  nailed  in  one 
corner  completed  their  outfit.  This  pen 
was  situated  only  a  few  steps  away  from 
the  well,  which  was  not  many  more  re¬ 
moved  from  the  back  door.  (The  well, 
being  a  drilled  one  of  152 feet  depth, 
was  in  no  way  affected  by  this.)  Being 
so  near  it  was  very  handy  to  run  out 
and  give  them  feed  or  a  drink  many 
times  a  day.  It  was  mostly  vegetable 
parings  and  waste  from  the  house,  upon 
which  they  thrived  until  corn  time.  All 
the  odd  bits  of  extra  milk,  emptyings 
from  the  separator  bowl,  etc.,  went  out 
to  them  also,  so  they  grew  till  when  I 
sold  them  December  10  they  weighed 
420  pounds,  and  brought  $22.68! 

Another  way,  by  which  a  bright  young 
boy  made  some  money  for  the  past  two 
years  (and  1  do  not  see  why  a  girl  could 
not  do  the  same),  was  by  raising  young 
pansy  plants  up  to  blooming  size,  and 
then  when  everyone  was  enthusiastically 
setting  out  flower  beds  and  planting 
seeds  he  went  around  selling  his  pretty 
pansy  plants  for  15  to  20  cents  per 
dozen.  Each  year  his  stock  has  been 
eagerly  purchased,  and  usually  he  does 
not  have  to  travel  over  very  much 
ground  to  make  his  sales. 

MRS.  g.  L.  BOSS. 

MOTHERS— Be  sure  to  use‘‘Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Peach  dumplings. — Use  two  halves  of 
canned  peaches  for  each  dumpling.  Make 
a  dough  of  one  pint  of  flour  in  which  is 
rubbed  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut  and  one  dessertspoonful  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  mixing  with  enough  milk 
to  make  a  soft  paste.  Pat  out  into  five 
round  pieces,  like  biscuits,  and  pinch  up 
around  the  peaches.  Bake  in  a  brisk 
oven  for  about  half  an  hour  in  a  syrup 
made  of  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  water  and 
the  same  amount  of  peach  juice. 

Entire  Wheat  Pudding. — One  cupful 
entire  wheat  flour,  one  cupful  molasses, 
one  egg,  one  cupful  sweet  milk,  one  cup¬ 
ful  raisins,  figs,  dates  or  prunes, 
chopped;  one  teaspoonful  soda;  sift  the 
flour;  warm  the  molasses  slightly  and 
stir  in  the  soda,  then  stir  into  the  flour. 
Beat  the  eggs  light  and  add  to  the  milk. 
Stir  into  other  ingrediants,  then  add  the 
floured  fruit.  Butter  a  pudding  mold  or 
basin  and  pour  in  the  mixture  and  set 
in  a  steamer  or  over  a  boiler  of  hot 
water  and  steam  two  hours.  Serve  with 
cream  or  foamy  sauce. 

Gossamer  Gingex-bread. — This  is  a  new 
recipe,  and  one  very  highly  recommend¬ 
ed.  One-third  cupful  butter,  one  cupful 
sugar,  one  egg,  one-half  cupful  milk,  one 
and  seven-eighths  cupful  flour,  three 
level  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  and 
one  teaspoonful  yellow  ginger.  Cream 
the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  then 
egg  well  beaten.  Add  milk,  and  dry  in- 
gi-edients  mixed  and  sifted.  Spread  in 
a  buttered  dripping  pan  as  thinly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  using  the  back  of  mixing  spoon. 
Bake  15  minutes.  Sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  cut  in  diamonds  before  removing 
from  pan. 


Trifling  that  Costs. 

Neglect 

Sciatica  and  Lumbago  \ 

And  jrm  may  b«  disabled  and 
Incapacitated  for  work  Ur 
loa«  days. 


StJacobsOil 

WUI  cure  surely,  rlgM  away, 
and  acre  Hme.  money  and 
■after!  a  ».  M 

Conquers  Pain 

Price 


30  Days  Time 


We  manufactui-e  all  of  our  fine 
line  of  carriages  and  buggies  in 
our  own  factory,  and  make  them 
so  good  that  we  are  willing  to 
ship  any  oneof  them  any  whereon 

30  Days *  Free  Trial 

The  decision  is  left  with  you.  If 
you  keep  it,  it  will  cost  you  about 
40%  less  than  your  dealers’ price. 

If  you  return  it,  the  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  cent.  Yes,  we 
mean  every  word  of  it.  22nd 
annual  catalogxie  now  ready — 
free.  Send  for  it  at  once. 


KALAMAZOO 
CARRIAGE  & 
HARNESS  MF0. 
COMPANY, 

(Pionetre  of  the  Free  Trial 
Plan.) 

’n  K'Kalamazoo.Mich., 


THERE  IS  A  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE 

Who  are  In  jured  by  tne  use  of  coffee.  Recently  there 
has  been  placed  In  all  the  grocery  stores  a  new  pre¬ 
paration  called  GRAIN-O,  made  of  pure  grains,  that 
takes  the  placo  of  coffee.  The  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  It  without  distress,  and  but  few  can  tell  It 
from  coffee.  It  does  not  cost  over  A  as  much. 
Children  may  drink  it  with  great  benefit.  15c.  and 
25c.  per  package.  Try  It.  Ask  for  GUA1N-0 


$1250 70  $3600  Expenses. 

FOR  HUSTLERS-BOTH  MEN  &  WOMEN 

At,  homu  or  traveling.  Let  u» 
start  you.  Our  Puritan  Water 
Still— a  wonderful  invention. 
Great  seller— big  money  maker. 
Enormous  demand.  Over  60,000  al¬ 
ready  sold.  Everybody  buys.  It 
purifies  the  foulest  water  by  dis¬ 
tillation— removes  every  impurity. 

Furnishes  absolutely  pure,  aera¬ 
ted,  delicious  drinking  water. 
Beats  Filters.  Saves  lives— pre- 
fvonts  fevers,  sickness,  doctor 
bills— cures  disease.  ~rite  for 

_ _  NEW  PLAN  AND  OFFER. 

HARRISON  M’F’G  CO. ,12  Harrison  Bldg., Cincinnati,  0. 


T 

OLLARS 


and  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

lluys  the  celebrated,  high  grndk., 
^  new  11102  Model  EDGE  MERE  BICYCLE, 

2S-inch  wheel,  any  height  frame,  high  grade  equipment, 
Including  high  grade  guaranteed  pneumatic  tires,  adjustable 
handle  bars,  line  leather  covered  grips,  padded  saddle,  tine  hall 
hearing  pedals,  nlcUel  trimmings,  beautifully  finished  through¬ 
out,  any  color  enamel.  Strongest  Guarantee. 
$10.95  for  the  celebrated  1902  Kenwood  Bicycle. 
$12.75  for  the  celeb  rated  1902  Elgin  King  or  Klgln  Queen  Bicycle. 
$15.75  for  the  highest  grade  1902  bicycle  made  our  three  crown 
nickel  joint,  Napoleon  or  Josephine,  complete  with  the 
very  finest  equipment,  including  Morgun  «fc  Wright  highest 
grade  pneumatic  tires,  a  regular  #50.00  bicycle. 

10  DAYS  TREE  TRIAL  For  the  most  wondorf  ul  blcyclo 

oflVr  over  h«*nr<l  of,  write  for  our  free  IUO‘2  Bicycle  CntuloKiie. 

AddroMH,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

are  made  of  first  grade,  second  growth  hickory.  Syfiit — not  ( 
sawed — and  they  will  outwear  any  vehicle  on  the  market.  We 
know  this  to  be  a  fact  and  we  will  send  them  anywhere 

0i\  30  Days’  Free  Triad. 

Take  the  job  from  the  depot,  run  it  a  month  and  if  you  are 
not  fully  satisfied  it  is  the  greatest  bargain  you  i  - 
ever  heard  of,  send  it  back  without  paying  us  one 

cent.  Send  for  free  catalogue  showing  our  full  line  of 
vehicles  and  harness. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., 

Station  39,  Cir\cinnev.tl  Ohio. 


Our  carriages  and  harness,  sold  direct  from  our 

factory  at  wholesale  prices,  stive  you  two  profits. 

We  have  sold  more  carriages  direct  than  any 
other  house  in  the  world,  because  ours  Is  the 
Most  Liberal  Offer  and  Complete 
Written  Guuranteecver  made  by 
any  Responsible  Manufacturer. 

Our  goods  have  a  reputation  that  we 
will  uphold.  Our  plan  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  Illustrated  catalogue, 

SENT  FltEE— No  matter  when,  where,  or  __ 
how  you  buy,  you  need  tills  catalogue  as  a  guide. 

It  describes  vehicles  and  harness  fully,  and  quotes  lowest  prices  ever  offeree 
Factory  and  General  Ofllcc,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Western  Oillce  and  Distributing  House,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIACE  AND  HARNESS 

Write  to  the  nearest  ofllce— ST.  LOUIS  or  COLUMBUS. 


29  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT, 


No.  717  Surrey.  Price,  $75.00.  As  good 
ns  sells  for  $35.0Utn  tnO.OO  more. 


Wo  aro  tho  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  In  tho  world  soil¬ 
ing  to  consumers,  and  wo  have  been  do¬ 
ing  business  In  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery.  You  are 
out  nothin#  i f  not  satisfied.  W  o  mako 
195  styles  of  vehieles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  the 
cost  of  material  and  makin#,  plus 
one  profit.  Our  largo  free  catalogue 
shows  complete  line.  Send  for  it. 


No.  232  Wagon  has  rubber  cov¬ 
ered  steps  and  %  inch  Kelly  rub¬ 
ber  tires.  Price,  $67.00.  As  good 
as  sells  for  $10.00  to  $50.00  more. 


Elkhart  Carriage  A  Harness  manufacturing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


THE 


SIGNAL 
MAIL  BOX 


Bates-Hawley  Patent 


Delivery 


A  POSTOFFICE 
AT  YOUR  DOOR 

THE  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX,  Bates- 
Hawley  Patent,  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  BOX 
FOR  RURAL  SERVICE.  It  has  been 
especially  recommended  by  the  Post¬ 


master  General— Is  full  government  Bize,  18x654x1154,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  will  meet  all  your  requirements.  Material— Heavy  Steel  andl 
lron.complotoly  Ualvuuizod, finished  veryattractivoly  in  Aluminum  and 
Red.  Yale  lock.  Automatic  Signal  flag.  Individual  celluloid  name  plate. 

Write  for  particular..  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX  CO.,  107  Benton  St.  Joliet,  lll.vY 


LUMBER  and  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

We  purchased  the  buildings  and  property  formerly  owned  by  the  exposition  arid  now  offer 
for  sale  33.000,000  feet  of  fine  seasoned  lumber.  Thousands  of  Sash.  Windows  und  Doors.  En¬ 
gines,  Boilers,  Dumps  and  Machinery  in  general.  Mile  upon  mile  of  Iron  Pipe,  Electrical  appa¬ 
ratus  of  various  kinds.  Fire  Apparatus,  Iron  Beams,  Trusses,  Columns,  Benches,  Builders’ 
Hardware  and  thousands  of  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  the  above  will  be  in 
eluded  in  our  Exposition  Catalogue,  mailed  on  application.  OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  Pan-Amer'can  fleot.  Nn  62,  RIlFFtlO.  N.  v. 


TRADEMARK  REGISTERED 

Roofing  is  the  only  covering  for  poultry  houses  that  keeps  the  chicks  cool  iu 
Summer  and  warm  in  Winter.  Preserves  an  even,  dry  temperature  always 
Ten  years  without  an  equal.  Never  melts  or  rots.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  102  William  St.,  New  York. 
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MARKETS 

THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  April  12,  1902. 
GRAIN. 


Radishes— N.  O.,  100  bunches..  1  00  @  3  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket  .  1  50  @  2  25 

Spinach— Norfolk,  per  bbl .  -  @  1  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . 1  25  @  1  50 

String  Beans — Fla.,  wax,  per 

crate  or  bush,  basket .  2  50  @  3  50 

Florida,  green,  per  crate  or 

basket  .  2  00  @  2  50 

Tomatoes— Fla.,  per  carrier...  1  50  @  2  25 

Key  West,  per  carrier .  1  00  @  2  00 

Havana,  per  carrier  .  1  00  @  1  75 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth.  —  @  81 T . 

No.  2,  hard.  New  York .  —  @  82% 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow .  —  @  653- 

3ats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  47% 

Barley,  feeding  .  —  @  65  ’ 

Malting  .  —  @72 


BEAN' 


Marrow,  choice,  per  bus  ...  —  @2  10 

Medium,  choice  . 1  50  @1  55 

Red  kidney,  choice .  —  @2  05 

White  kidney,  choice  . 2  05  @2  10 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  17%@2  20 


FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk . . . 

Middlings  . 

Linseed  meal  . 

Cottonseed  meal  . 


19  00  @21  00 
19  00  @20  00 
.  —  @28  00 
.  —  @26  25 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  87% 

No.  2 .  75  @  80 

No.  3 .  65  @  70 

Clover  .  50  @  55 

Clover,  mixed  .  57%@  65 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  75  @  80 


MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price,  three  cents 
per  quart  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @  31 

Firsts  .  30  @  30% 

Lower  grades  .  26  @  27 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy....  29  @  30 

Tubs,  seconds  .  25  @  26 

Tins,  etc .  24  @  29 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy  28  @  29 

Lower  grades  .  24  @  25 

Western  factory,  choice  .  25  @  26 


EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  White 

Leghorn,  selected,  fancy _ 

Fresh  gathered,  av’ge  prime.. 
W'n,  storage  selections,  p.  doz. 

Checks,  per  doz . 

Duck  eggs,  per  doz . 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz . 


17 
16 

13%@ 


17% 

16% 

16% 

14 


22  @  25 
45  @  50 


TOBACCO  MARKET. 

The  1901  force  sweated  Connecticut  is 
meeting  with  ready  sale  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket.  Among  sales  reported  recently  were 
150  cases  1900  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed 
B’s  11  to  12  cents;  and  250  cases  1900  Big 
Flats  (low  grades  included)  9  to  10  cents.— 
Tobacco  Leaf.  _ 


ALL  SORTS. 

Barley  and  Alfalfa.— We  intend  to 
sow  10  acres  of  beardless  barley  and 
seed  with  Alfalfa.  We  have  grown 
Alfalfa  the  past  few  years  (about  two 
acres),  and  esteem  it  very  highly.  We 
think  of  using  it  for  silage  for  Summer 
feeding  if  we  succeed  in  getting  a  good 
catch.  What  we  now  have  we  use  mostly 
for  soiling  purposes.  We  have  four  small 
stave  silos,  10x24  feet,  and  fill  them  with 
our  corn  cutter  and  gasoline  engine.  This 
is  a  new  way  to  obtain  a  seeding  with  Al¬ 
falfa,  but  I  know  of  a  number  of  instances 
where  it  was  a  success  last  season.  m. 

Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Irrigation  Troubles. — The  Philadelphia 
Record  prints  the  following:  “A  dispatch 
from  Phoenix,  Arizona,  says  that  20,000  In¬ 
dians  on  the  Sacaton  Reservation  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  famine.  They  are  short  of 
water,  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  short  of 
supplies.  The  enterprising  white  man  hav¬ 
ing  diverted  the  water  from  its  natural 
sources,  the  Indian  ranches  have  been 
made  arid.  The  grass  is  dried  up,  and  the 
cattle  are  dying.  All  this  should  make  in¬ 
teresting  reading  for  Members  of  Congress, 
who  have  under  investigation  grand 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves— Veal,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  7% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb _  6  @  6% 

Lambs  —  Dressed,  “hothouse,” 

per  head  . 3  00  @7  00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 
Lettuce— Good  to  fancy,  p.  doz.  75  @1  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  case . 2  00  @3  (Hi 

Cucumbers— No.  1,  per  doz .  85  @1  00 

No.  2,  per  box  . 4  00  @5  00 

Mushrooms— Fair  to  fancy,  p.  lb  20  @  50 
Tomatoes— Fair  to  fancy,  p.  lb.  12  @  25 

Rhubarb— Per  100  bunches . 4  00  @6  UO 

Radishes— Per  100  bunches . 1  50  @3  00 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Ft  wls— Prime,  per  lb .  -  @  i3 

Roosters— Young,  per  lb .  —  @  11 

Old,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  —  @  14 

Ducks— Average  W’n,  per  pair.  70  @  80 
Average  Southern,  per  pair...  60  @  70 
Geese— Average  W’n,  per  pair...l  00  @1  25 
Average  Southern,  per  pair...  75  @  90 
Pigeons,  mixed,  per  pair .  20  @  25 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  W’n  hens,  av’ge  best.  12%@  13 


Poor  to  fair  .  8  @  10 

Chickens— Philadelphia  broilers, 

fancy  .  24  @  27 

Phila.  squab,  broilers,  p.  pair.  60  @  80 

Fowl^— W’n,  dry-picked,  aver¬ 
age  best  .  12  @  12% 

W’n,  scalded,  average  best...  12  @  12% 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  8  @  8% 

Spring  ducklings,  per  lb .  28  @  30 

Squabs  —  Prime,  large,  white, 

per  doz .  —  @3  00 

Mixed,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples— Evap.,  1901,  fancy,  p.  lb  10%@  11 

Evap.,  1901,  poor  to  good .  7  @  8% 

Evap.,  1900,  finest,  per  lb .  9%@  10 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  C.,  sliced..  5  @  5% 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  75  @2  25 

Raspberries— Evap.,  1901,  per  lb.  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7 %@  8 

Cherries— Nearby,  1901,  per  lb...  14  @  15 
Southern,  1901 .  12  @  13 

FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples— York  Imperial,  per  bbl. 3  50 
N.  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  p.  bbl.4  00 


Winesap,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Gano,  per  bbl . 3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Baldwin,  good  to  fancy,  p.  bbl. 3  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Russet,  Golden,  per  bbl . 3  00 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades.2  75 
Strawberries— Fla.,  fancy,  p.  qt.  20 
Florida,  fair  to  good,  p.  quart.  16 
Florida,  poor,  per  quart .  10 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  —  Me.,  selected  seed, 

per  sack  .  3  00 

Me.,  average  prime,  per  bag.  2  40 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs . 2  37 

State,  fair  to  prime,  p.  sack.  2  15 

Belgian,  per  168-lb.  sack . 1  70 

Scotch,  prime,  p.  168-lb.  bag.  1  85 
Irish  and  English,  per  168- 

lb.  sack . 1  80 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 6  00 

Sweet  Potatoes— South  Jersey, 

per  bbl . 3  50 

Asparagus— Charleston,  Colos¬ 
sal,  per  doz . 4  50 

California,  per  doz.  bunches  2  00 

Celery— Florida,  per  case  . 1  00 

Cabbage— State,  per  ton  . 18  00 

State,  per  bbl.  crate .  — 

Florida,  per  bbl.  crate .  1  25 

Eggplants— Florida,  per  %-bbl. 

crate  . 4  50 

Kale— Norfolk,  Sprouts,  p.  bbl  65 
Lettuce  —  Florida,  per  %-bbl. 

basket . 1  00 

North  Carolina,  per  basket..  1  50 
Onions— Orange  Co.,  red,  bag.  2  25 
Orange  Co.,  poor  to  fair,  bag  1  00 

Conn.,  white,  per  bbl . 4  00 

Conn.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  50 

Conn.,  red,  per  bbl .  2  50 

Parsley— Bermuda,  per  crate.  1  00 
New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches  2  00 
Pens — Florida,  per  crate .  1  00 


@4  50 
@5  50 
@4  50 
@4  25 
@4  25 
@5  00 
@4  50 
@3  50 
@3  50 
@  23 
@  19 
@  15 


@  3  25 
@  2  50 
@  2  50 
@  2  25 
@  1  80 
@  2  00 

@  2  00 
@  8  00 

@  5  00 

@  5  00 
@  4  00 
@  2  25 
@22  00 
@  1  50 
@  2  00 

@  5  00 
@  85 

@  3  00 
@  2  50 
@  2  75 
@  1  50 
@  6  00 
@  3  50 
@  3  00 
@  1  5C 
@  4  00 
@  2  50 


schemes  for  impounding  and  storing 
water  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  To  de¬ 
prive  one  section  of  its  water  supply  in 
order  to  irrigate  another,  or  to  turn 
streams  from  their  natural  courses  so  as 
to  injure  the  owners  of  properties  along 
their  lower  levels  may  raise  very  serious 
questions  of  right  and  law.” 

Tobacco  and  Food.— The  following  re¬ 
sults  from  French  experiments  are  com¬ 
mended  to  those  who  smoke  where  food  is 
being  served  and  prepared:  “Some  thin 
slices  of  beef  were  exposed  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  to  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and 
afterward  offered  to  a  dog  which  had  been 
deprived  of  food  for  12  hours.  The  dog, 
after  smelling  the  meat,  refused  to  eat  it. 
Some  of  the  meat  was  then  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  concealed  within  bread.  Thi§ 
the  dog  ate  with  avidity,  but  in  20  minutes 
commenced  to  display  the  most  distressing 
symptoms,  and  soon  died  in  great  agony. 
All  sorts  of  meat,  both  raw  and  cooked, 
some  grilled,  roasted  and  boiled,  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  tobacco  smoke  and  then  given  to 
animals,  and  in  all  cases  produced  symp¬ 
toms  of  acute  poisoning.  Even  the  process 
of  boiling  could  not  extract  from  the  meat 
the  nicotine  poison.  Grease  and  similar 
substances  have  facilities  of  absorption 
in  proportion  with  their  fineness  and  fluid¬ 
ity.  Fresh-killed  meat  is  more  readily  im¬ 
pregnated,  and  stands  in  order  of  suscep¬ 
tibility  as  follows:  Pork,  veal,  rabbit, 
poultry,  beef,  mutton,  horse.  The  effect 
also  varies  considerably  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  tobacco.  All  these  experi¬ 
ments  (would  seem  to  denote  that  great 


The  Great  Value 

and  the  marvelous  healing  power  of 

¥eterinary  Pixine 

has  never  been  made  more  manifest  than 
when  in  emergency  a  speedy  and  per¬ 
manent  healing  ointment  is  urgently 
needed. 

Apply  it.  rub  it  in  on  bare  spots,  in¬ 
flammatory  swelling, old  sores,  scratches, 
grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It  pene¬ 
trates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows 
well  as  he  toils  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic — scientific,  un¬ 
failing.  Indorsed  by  stock-raisers  and 
trainers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Investigate;  money  back 
if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,25c.;8  oz:,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  sent  prepaid 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  smoking 
where  foods,  especially  moist  foods,  such 
as  meats,  fats  and  certain  fruits,  are  ex¬ 
posed.” 

Persimmons,  Mulberries  and  Papaws.— 
An  Illinois  fruit  grower  declines  to  make 
positive  statements,  yet  writes:  “For  a 
year  or  two  I  have  been  gathering  for  test 
all  of  the  praised  varieties  of  our  native 
persimmon,  mulberry  and  papaw  that  I 
could  find.  Very  few  have  fruited,  but  I 
hope  to  know  more  about  them  later  on. 
I  find  more  persimmons  than  I  expected, 
and  now  have  over  40  varieties— many  sent 
under  restriction.  Named  papaws  and 
mulberries  are  scarce,  but  I  am  getting  a 
few.  It  seems  from  reports  that  a  two- 
inch  persimmon  is  easily  possible,  a  seven^ 
inch  (long)  papaw,  and  a  1%-inch  mul¬ 
berry,  about  the  size  of  the  largest  of  the 
fruits.  But  I  hope  to  know  more  in  a  few. 
years.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
quality  of  each  of  these  fruits.  Some  per¬ 
simmons  are  always  astringent,  some  are 
said  to  have  the  “flavor  of  dates,”  “maple 
sugar,”  etc.  Some  papaws  have  yellow 
custard  flesh,  some  are  white  and  sicken¬ 
ing.  Some  mulberries  are  delicious— some 
insipid.” 

Corn  vs.  Cob. — We  find  the  following 
note  in  the  Western  Farmer:  “The  other 
day  Prof.  Burnett,  formerly  of  the  South 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  was  talking 
seed  corn  to  a  farmers’  institute.  To  impress 
upon  those  present  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  right  kind  of  seed,  he  borrowed 
three  medium-sized  glass  fruit  jars  from 
the  hotel  where  we  were  stopping,  and 
into  these  he  shelled  three  ears  of  corn  of 
the  same  length  and  size,  putting  the  corn 
from  each  ear  into  its  jar  and  its  cob  also 
into  it  as  far  as  it  would  go.  We  helped 
shell  the  corn  but  could  hardly  believe  our 
own  eyes  when  results  were  shown.  One 
of  the  jars  was  not  quite  one-third  full  of 
corn,  another  a  little  over  one-half,  and 
one  was  heaped  up.  As  the  cobs  were 
pushed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  jars,  the 
short-kerneled,  large-cobbed  ear  had  all 
the  advantage  of  the  large  cob  to  help  out 
its  showing  of  corn.  How  evident  this 
little  object  lesson  made  it,  that  one  could 
easily  double  the  yield  of  corn  by  using 
long-kerneled,  small-cobbed  seed  in  place 
of  the  bulky  cobbed,  short-kerneled  kind 
so  frequently  found  in  western  corn  cribs. 
Corn  is  corn  to  so  many  farmers,  but 
sometimes  it  isn’t— it  is  pretty  nearly  all 
cob.” 


YOU  Can’t  DREAM 

out  the  secrets  of  the  merits  in  the  PAGE  FENCES. 
The  farmers’  experience  worked  them  out. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH 

WANTED 

No.  2  and  Clover  Grades  of  Hay. 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Strawberry  Plants,  Collie  Pups,  Chester 

Pigs.  Circulars.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  880 
to  160,  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Rural  Agency,  Durham,  N.H, 


Maryland  Farms  for  Sale.  Situated 

In  a  fine  locality,  where  no  intoxicating  liquor  is 
sold.  Apply  to 

W.  J.  MOWBRAY  &  SON,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


For  Sale. — Fruit  Farm  of  560  acres,  in 
western  Arkansas,  3%  miles  from  railroad;  6,000 
peach  trees  and  1,000  apple  and  pear  trees.  Also  good 
vineyard,  good  house  and  outbuildings.  Address 
T.  J.  YOUNG.  BickneU.  Ind. 


Farm  for  Sale. — About  180  acres, 

well  watered  and  fenced,  and  timber  for  firewood. 
Good  farm  house,  barn,  wagon  house  and  other 
buildings.  Tenant  house  and  two  young  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City,  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  Summer  boarders.  Can  be  purchased 
with  small  cash  payment  and  easy  terms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  SUMMER  HOME,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Fflini  fnr  Coin- About  105  acres,  good  for  grain, 
I  Q I  III  I U I  Ou  I C  grass,  or  trucking;  well  drained, 
watered,  fenced,  and  well  tilled.  Five  acres  of  fire¬ 
wood  ;  over  one  acre  of  Cuthbert  Raspberries ;  an  old 
and  young  orchard;  a  fine,  convenient  house.  12 
rooms,  hardwood  finish,  high  attic,  good  barns  and 
other  buildings.  Also,  a  windmill.  1%  mile  from 
Johnstown.  Box  276,  Johnstown.  N.  Y. 


Position  Wanted 


-Graduate  of  Agricul- 


position  as  Assistant  Dairy  or  Poultry  Manager. 
Address  Dr.  A.  Lipman,  1340  Madison  Ave-,  NewYork 

WF  PAY  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
II  L  I  with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


n||Qf||Qp  CUBED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 
ilUl  I  UllC  $4  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay 
ALEX.  8PEIRS,  Box  967,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


J  M  ^  Silk  Fringe  Cards,  Lore,  Twiapuent,  Fa- 
I  A  M  m  cort  k  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Puzzle*, 
®  fc  ■  New  Games,  Premium  Article*,  &C.  Hues! 
Sample  Book  of  YW ting  k  Hidden  Name 
Cards,  Biggest  Catalogue.  Send  So.  stamp 
foralL  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ.  OHIO. 


Oldest  Commission  .522; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits- 
K.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


GXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  A  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


'ty~ 


“REDUCT0” 

is  a  perfectly  harmless 
vegetable  compound  In¬ 
dorsed  by  thousands  of 
physicians  and  peopie 
who  have  tried  it. 

We  send  you  the  Formula,  you  make  “Re- 
<lucto”  at  home  If  you  desire,  you  know  full 
well  the  Ingredients,  and  therefore  need  have 
no  fear  of  evil  effects.  Send  10  cents  for 
Receipt  and  Instructions,  everything  mailed 
in  plain  envelope.  Address 

GINSENG  CHEMICAL  CO., 

3701  X  Jefferson  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


IS 


WH*r 
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HO 
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Actually  and  unconditionally  illustrates  the  power  and  value  of  ‘-Save-the-Horse.” 


POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 


Hone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thorouglipin,  Splint,  Shellbone,  Capped  Hock, 
Exostosis,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons,  Windpuff,  and  all  Lameness. 


Note  our  claim:  “It  is  Infallible.” 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

“Save-the-Horse”  cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss 
of  hair. 

Contains  no  Arsenic,  Corrosive  Sublimate  or  other 
form  of  Mercury  or  any  ingredient  that  can  in¬ 
jure  the  Horse. 

Chronic  and  seemingly  incurable  cases  in  tbe  advanced 
stage  t  hat  have  been  fired  2  orStimes  and  given  up 
as  hopeless,  positively  and  permanently  cured. 

“Save-the-Horse”  marks  an  achievement  remarkable 
and  unparalleled  in  medicine.  It  is  the  crowning 
success  of  10  years’  research  and  experimenting 
in  the  treatment  of  the  products  of  inflammation 

The  potent,  unfailing  power  of  “Save-the-Horse” 
lies  in  its  concentrated,  penetrating,  absorbing 
properties.  It  cures  by  penetrating  to  the  seat  of 
the  injury  or  disease,  producing  a  physiological 
change,  absorbing  al)  inflammatory  exudate  and 
producing  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  parts. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  e 


$5.00  FER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under  our 
seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  convince, 
satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  positively 
“Save-the-Horse”  will  absolutely  and  perma¬ 
nently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  is  made 
all  your  way. 

Bottle  contains  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  in  any  ordi¬ 
nary  case.  We  have  only  two  cases  on  record  in 
two  years  where  the  second  bottle  was  required  to 
produce  a  cure. 

We  make  no  claim  or  assertion  without  being  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  of  its  accuracy.  There  is  no  condition 
or  arrangement  we  can  make  more  binding  to 
protect  you  than  our  guarantee.  It  is  attended 
with  such  clear  evidence  of  reliability  that  it  can 
not  be  mistaken. 

nt  direct  by  the  manufacturers. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  (Incorporated),  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


FIRE  NOTES.— Reported  fire  losses  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  year  amount 
to  $48,009,900.  February  was  the  heaviest 
month,  over  $21,000,000,  as  the  fires  at  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J-,  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  occurred 
during  that  time.  During  March  there 
were  225  fires  exceeding  $10,000  damage, 
and  eight  of  these  were  $200,000  or  over. 

MOLE  CATCHER.— This  is  a  new  office 
created  by  the  New  York  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Moles  do  serious  damage  to  the 
parks,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  man 
will  devise  means  for  keeping  down  the 
pests.  After  a  year  or  two  of  steady  work 
on  this  problem  his  experience  ought  to  be 
of  value  to  others.  On  large  British  es¬ 
tates  a  mole  catcher  usually  forms  one  of 
the  regular  employees,  and  this  man,  with 
his  bag  of  ferrets  and  knowledge  of  wood¬ 
land  creatures,  is  viewed  with  great  in¬ 
terest  by  the  juveniles. 

POTATOES.— For  the  12  days  ending 
April  9,  25,021  barrels  of  domestic  and  174,925 
sacks  of  foreign  were  received  at  this 
market.  The  heaviest  imports  were  from 
Scotland.  While  high  quality,  home-grown 
potatoes  have  sold  well,  the  lower  grades 
have  dragged,  as  buyers  have  preferred 
foreign  stock  to  inferior  domestic.  It  has 
seemed  as  though  the  prices  which  many 
foreign  potatoes  have  brought  have  been 
too  low  to  net  the  growers  much  profit 
after  deducting  shipping  expenses;  but  a 
young  man  from  Scotland  who  said  he 
had  talked  recently  with  growers  and 
shippers  there  told  us  that  they  expressed 
general  satisfaction  with  the  returns,  as 
the  yields  per  acre  had  been  large. 

COTTON. — The  demands  of  the  mills  and 
increased  speculation  have  caused  a  decid¬ 
ed  advance  in  price.  Receipts  at  interior 
markets  in  the  cotton-growing  districts 
are  falling  off,  thus  pointing  to  an  earlier 
exhaustion  of  the  holdings  than  was  an¬ 
ticipated  by  many.  There  is  no  product 
more  difficult  to  keep  track  of  from  the 
market  point  of  view  than  cotton,  as  there 
are  so  many  things  to  be  considered  in 
both  producing  and  consuming  ends.  Fav¬ 
orable  conditions  from  the  producer’s 
standpoint  may  be  upset  by  dullness  in 
manufactured  goods,  and  on  the  other 
hand  high  prices  of  raw  material  may 
prevent  the  mill  men  from  operating,  even 
in  the  face  of  a  fair  demand  for  iheir 
goods.  Current  prices  are:  Middling  Up¬ 
lands,  9!4  cents;  Middling  Gulf,  9V6  cents. 

MILK  NOTES.— Servants  or  housekeep¬ 
ers  in  this  city  often  use  milk  bottles  in 
which  to  get  vinegar,  molasses  or  other 
liquids  from  the  grocery.  The  Board  of 
Health  is  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
a  law  making  it  a  finable  offense  for  any 
person  to  use  milk  bottle  or  cans  for  any 
purpose  but  milk.  There  would  certainly 
be  no  hardship  to  anyone  in  such  a  law, 
and  people  who  use  milk  from  bottles 
should  be  willing  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
at  least  rinse  them  out  as  soon  as  the  milk 
is  emptied.  There  is  not  so  much  danger 
from  bottles  as  from  cans,  however.  Any 
filth  stuck  in  the  corners  of  bottles  can 
be  seen,  but  with  cans  the  case  is  differ¬ 
ent.  The  health  officials  will  do  well  to 
turn  their  searchlight  on  these  milk  cans 
as  they  are  emptied.  They  will  in  some 
instances  find  milk  solids  that  have  been 
dried  in  the  corners  for  months,  pieces 
breaking  off  now  and  then  and  dissolving 
in  the  fresh  milk.  This  state  of  things  is 
not  common,  but  some  one  ought  to  be 
held  responsible  for  it  wherever  found. 
Fines  amounting  to  $600  have  been  imposed 
on  an  East  Side  wholesale  milk  dealer  for 
two  offenses  in  offering  impure  milk  for 
sale.  _ .  w-  w.  h. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  modern  market  demands  improved 
methods  in  the  preparation  of  all  products, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  dairy.  A 
necessary  point  is  the  cooling  and  aeration 
of  milk  for  the  removal  of  animal  odors. 
Oakes  &  Berger,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y„  make 
the  Ideal  milk  cooler  and  aerator,  which 
is  simple,  inexpensive,  and  effective.  A 
complete  line  of  dairy  supplies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  firm,  who  will  send  cata¬ 
logue  on  application. 

A  practical  traceless  harness,  doing 
away  with  the  use  of  whiffletrees,  and  en¬ 
abling  the  plow  or  cultivator  to  be  worked 
directly  up  to  young  trees  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  injuring  them,  a  har¬ 
ness  useful  for  any  low-down  work  where 
whiffletrees  are  undesirable,  or  clumsy,  is 
the  product  of  The  B.  F.  Baker  Co.,  220 
Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y.  So  confident 
is  the  Company  of  the  ability  of  their  har¬ 
ness  to  do  all  they  claim  for  it  that  they 
are  not  only  using  space  in  farm  papers  to 
advertise  it,  but  are  offering  good  induce¬ 
ments  to  farmers  to  give  the  harness  a  fair 
trial.  The  results  are  proving  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  both  the  Company  and  the  users  of 
the  harness. 


The  Page  Fence  Age  is  a  little  publica¬ 
tion  sent  free  for  one  year  to  any  person 
interested  in  wire  fencing,  who  will  write 
and  ask  for  it.  Over  200,000  copies  are  pub¬ 
lished  each  issue,  and  it  will  discuss  the 
fencing  problem  from  a  scientific,  practi¬ 
cal,  and  economical  standpoint.  If  you 
think  that  17  years’  experience  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  worth  reading,  you  can  get  it  fre<_. 
Address  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Adrian.  Mich. 

One  of  our  leading  market  gardeners 
said  the  other  day:  “I  always  use  Brad¬ 
ley’s  Fertilizers  on  all  of  my  crops,  largely 
because  they  are  always  of  uniform  high 
quality.”  This  uniformity  of  quality  for  a 
long  term  of  years  has  given  the  Bradley 
goods  a  high  reputation.  Made  by  the 
same  men  in  the  same  good  old  way,  from 
the  choicest  raw  materials,  Bradley’s  fer¬ 
tilizers  hold  first  place  with  tens  of  thoq- 
sands  of  farmers,  who  have  tested  them 
every  season  on  all  varieties  of  crops,  with 
great  success. 

The  Empire  Agricultural  Works,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y.,  are  pioneers  in  the  production 
of  silos,  having  had  hundreds  of  them  on 
the  market  in  actual  use  long  enough  most 
thoroughly  to  test  their  sterling  worth  as 
perfect  silage  preservers.  Their  new  pat¬ 
ents  and  improvements  are  captivating  the 
dairymen  everywhere.  Their  catalogue, 
fully  and  vividly  describing  every  detail  of 
each  style  of  silo,  including  numerous  cuts, 
and  their  booklet,  entitled,  “The  Subject 
in  a  Nutshell.”  will  be  gladly  sent  free  to 
all  of  our  readers  who  send  a  request  to 
that  effect  to  the  above  address. 

The  offer  made  by  the  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co.,  to  send  their  vehicles  on  30  days’ 
free  trial  and  pay  freight  both  ways  if  not 
satisfactory,  shows  that  they  have  abund¬ 
ant  faith  in  the  goods  they  send  out.  Their 
elaborate  new  catalogue,  which  is  just  off 
the  press,  illustrates  and  fully  describes 
over  100  specially  designed  exclusive  pat¬ 
terns.  In  this  catalogue  they  show  several 
tests  to  which  they  have  put  their  vehicles 
to  prove  the  strength  of  the  material  used 
in  their  construction.  They  also  reproduce 
photographs  of  people  who  have  purchased 
their  vehicles  and  have  given  them  testi¬ 
monials.  This  is  a  very  clever  way  of 
proving  that  the  testimonials  are  genuine. 
Any  of  our  readers  who  are  thinking  of 
buying  a  vehicle  this  season  will  do  well  to 
write  to  this  concern  for  their  catalogue- 
which  is  mailed  free  upon  application.  Ad¬ 
dress  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Station  39,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 


IDELITY  FOOD 


FOR  YOtfM 


CHICKS. 


Any  Place 


[  I SF 0  By'Any  One 
U  jror  Any  Purpose 


Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 

.....  -  — 


|  Stationarles,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials,  state  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
Corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  posver 
purposes.  Awarded  Oold 
Medal  Pan  American  Exp.. 
Buffalo,  1901  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ. 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


UfCI  I  DRILLING 
HELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
bn  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo  oan 
operate  them  easi  I  v.  Send  for  oatalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BEFORE  BUYING  SWX'IX 

A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  glv- 

. . .  i  ■■■  Ing  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  Owego.N.Y. 


I: 

specialist  fanciers  wi  th  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth.  Price, 
26  lbs.,  *1.25;  50  lbs.,  *2.00:  100  lbs.,  *8.50, 

FIDELITY  FOOD  FOR  FOWLS 

forgetting  birds  Into  highest  show  condition;  for 
maximum  egg  production;  for  keeping  fowls  free 
from  disease.  Price  same  as  F.  F.  for  Y.  C. 
The  Famous  Fidelity  Food  is  for  sale  by  Poultry 
Supply  Dealers  throughout  the  world  and  by  the 
Pfnelan^^^j^jSolylfrs^  ~ 


Box  i^Jatncsbnrg.N.jJ 


Family  cares  and  duties  do  not  weigh 
down  the  well  woman,  and  the  children 
are  never  in  her  way.  But  when  the 
womanly  health  fails,  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  with  weakness  and  pain, 
household  duties  are  a  burden  almost 
past  bearing,  and  children  are  a  cease¬ 
less  annoyance  and  worry. 

Weak  women  are  made  strong  and 
sick  women  are  made  well  by  the  use  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It 
establishes  regularity,  dries  disagreeable 
drains,  heals  inflammation  and  ulcera¬ 
tion  and  cures  female  weakness. 

Sick  women  are  invited  to  consult  Dr. 
Pierce  by  letter  fre*.  All  correspondence 
strictly  private  and  sacredly  confidential. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

«I  had  been  ailing  some  time,  troubled  with 
female  weakness,"  writes  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Johnson, 
of  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Ba.  « Every  month  I 
•would  have  to  lie  oa  my  back.  I  tried  many 
different  medicines  and  nothing  gave  me  relief 
until  I  began  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines,  using  two 
bottles  of  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  and  two  of 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery.’  These  medicines 
have  cured  me.  When  I  began  your  treatment 
I  was  not  able  te  do  very  much,  but  now  I  do 
the  work  for  my  family  of  nine,  and  feel  better 
to-day  than  I  have  for  a  veer.  I  thank  you. 
doctor,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  well 
do  I  know  that  you  are  the  one  who  cured  me." 

"Favorite  Prescription"  has  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  thousands  of  women  to  its  com¬ 
plete  cure  of  womanly  diseases.  Do  aot 
accept  an  unknown  and  unproved  sub¬ 
stitute  in  its  place. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  the 
best  laxative  for  family  use. 


liEATH  TO  HEAVES^, 
.Guaranteed^ 


THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 
Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Cobleskill,  X.  Y. 


Barns 


of  Plank  save  Timber  and  cash.  Best 
cheapest,  strongest;  4,000  In  use.  Book 
for  stamp.  8HAWVKK  BROS.,  Bellefontalne.Ohio. 


NO  HUMBUG  STRUM  ENTS  Ini 

Humane  Swina  V.  Stock  Marker  and  Calf 
Dohorner  Stopsswine  of  all  ages  from 
rooting.  Makes  48  different  ear  marks,  all 
sizes,  with  same  blade.  Extracts  Horns. 
Testimonials  free.  Price  $1.30orscnd  $1 
got  i  ton  trial  :i  fit  suits  sond  balance. 
Pat'd  Apr.  23, 1901  \S3T Agents  Wanted. 

FARMER  BRIGHTON,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


For  Sale. —  Imported  French  Coach 
Stallion.  J.  BARKY.  Itaymertown,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Sired  by  ADMIRAL  PAUL  DeKOL,  whose  two 
sisters,  Lilith  Pauline  DeKol,  A.  It.  O.,  at  four  years. 
28  pounds  6.8  ounces  butter  In  seven  clays,  and  Aaggle 
Cornucopia  Pauline,  A.  R.  O.,  at  years,  24  pounds 
6.8  ounces  butter  In  seven  days,  are  the  largest  and 
second  largest  records  for  their  ages.  These  bulls 
are  large,  straight  and  handsome,  ready  for  service. 
Price  low.  M.  D.  ECKLER,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

flUCCUIDCC — August  gilts  bred;  March  pigs. 
Iinconinco  s.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcolm,  N.  Y. 


Milliner  Uitoc  and  lice;  making  hens  lay, 
Ml II lift  IvUlGo  eggs  hatch  and  chicks 
grow,  with  least  expense  and  bother.  Ask  for 
new  82  page  pamphlet  which  tells  all  about 
it.  Sent  free  postpaid.  GKO.  II.  LEE  CO., 
Omuhti,  Neb., or  No.  8  Park  l’laee, New  York 


Wanted — Two  Peacocks  and  a  Donkey. 

Persons  living  In  easy  communication  with  south¬ 
western  Pennsylvania,  having  the  above  for  sale, 
will  please  answer,  with  price.  WM.  W.  SMITH, 
Trinity  Hall,  Washington.  Pa. 

TNPTTRATflR  FfTQ— White  Wyandotte  and 
EibbO  Guinea,  $8  per  100;  $1  for  26. 
ORR  &  JOHNSON.  R.  F.  D  .  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Rl  RPf1<r“Farm"ral8ed’  lmrdT  and  prolific.  For 
•  !•  IVvUO  egKS  t0  hatch  at  6  cents  each,  send  to 
Walter  Sherman,  25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  1. 

250  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets.  W.  &  Bd.  Rocks, 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes.  Pearl  Guineas. 
Eggs,  $lfor26.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 

Eggs  from  Premium  Stock. — 15  for  $  i ; 
$5  per  100.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  W.  P.  R.,  and  B.  P. 
R.  (nonpareil  strain).  J.  W.  KILLEN,  Felton,  Del. 

White  Wyandottes  Exclusively, — Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  choice  matings,  $1  per  15. 

M.  M.  LAMB,  Branchport.  N.  Y. 

Barred  Rocks 

bank  In  city.  L.  S.  TOWNSEND,  Wilmington,  Del. 

^GGS — From  White  Plymouth  Hocks 
—50  cents  a  setting  of  15. 

J.  M.  THORNILEY,  Marietta.  Ohio. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  A  heavy  Winter 

laying  strain.  Cockerels  and  pullets  $1  each.  Eggs 
75  cents  per  13,  $4  per  100. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  from  Thoroughbred  Bar.  Wh.  Bull  Rocks,  Br. 

Wh.  Buff  Leghorns,  Gold,  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Langshans,  Cochins,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs.  Brahmas, 
15,  $1;  40,  $2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

TXT' HITE  LEGHORN  Eggs  for  Hatching.  We  have 
600  hens,  bred  for  egg  production;  large  size, 
vigor  and  purity  of  stock.  Free  range  and  food  In¬ 
sures  fertility.  We  agree  to  please.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


►  —Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit¬ 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
prize-winning  land  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,Jamesburg.  N.J. 


Does  it  pay?&£& 

hogs,  horses,  and  poultiw  to  become  In¬ 
fested  with  lice,  fleas,  etc.,  when  a  few 
Mata  spent  for  Lam  berth*  Death  to  Lice  will 
tie af  th*m  clean  and  healthy.  Trial  box  10c  prepaid. 

***  I,  I.  LAHBEBT  loi  W  Afitaaux  4.1- 


tP  O  m  llll -Til  1*1.  iaH4sizE 

Self  regulating*'  Guaranteed  tor  Z  years,  HatcOes  every  good  egg, 
3end  for  catalogue  No  3  Sell  six  and  get  one  free. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.,  •  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Superior  Ventilation 


line  | 


JOHN  A.  IRION,  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 

Breeder  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  15  choice  fertile 
eggs,  $1.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  13  Pekin 
Duck  eggs,  $1;  large  strain. 

BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS  SS  r&Xi&Z 

male  at  head  of  every  yard,  scoring  91  or  better; 
large,  blocky,  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  S.  C  White 
Leghorn  Eggs,  same  price.  A  few  trios.  $7. 

BALES  &  CO.,  102  So.  Main  St.,  Washington,  Pa. 

BL. JA  ImImksI  Dg*#l*-Perslstent  Winter 

RllOdG  island  Hews  Layers.  From  31 

1299  Eggs  In  3  Mos,  pullets  318  eggs  In 
November;  499  In  December;  482  In  January.  1  have 
a  strain  of  layers  and  will  carefully  select  sittings 
of  13  at  $1.50  each  Single-comb  variety  only. 

H.  L.  GIFFORD,  HornellsvUle.  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  Reds"^' ¥“£ X! 

prizes.  Farm  Range  free  from  disease.  The  grand 
all-purpose  fowl.  Wonderful  Winter  layers.  Eggs 
highly  fertilized,  $1  per  dozen;  special  per  hundred; 
discount  10  per  cent  to  Grangers. 

W.  IRISH,  Box  517,  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

els  and  50  pullets  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
25  B.  P.  K.  cockerels.  Ail  bred  from  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Light 
Brahmas.  Barred  P.  Itocks  and  W.  Wyandottes  $2 
per  15.  Woodcrest  Farm,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Orchard  Farm  Poultry  Yards, 

M1LLERTON,  N.  Y. 

Choice  eggs  for  hatching;  10  varieties.  Best  stock. 
Chickens,  Turkeys,  Ducks.  Geese.  Good  hatch,  or 
free  duplicate.  New  catalogue;  write  now  for  It. 


Makes  BLAIKSV1LI.K  INCUHATOItS  the  leaillnn 
high-grade  machine  h.  Write  for  elegant  FREE  Catalogue 
and  get  convincing  proof.  TIIK  KLAIKSVII, 
CURATOR  CO.,  7  7  North  St.,  BlalniviUe 


Incubators.  From  86,00  Up. 

Brooders yrom  8400 

Stilly  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
L»  A.  SANTA,  Llgonler.  tod. 


mu?1'  is ■]  White  Wyandottes. 

vllle,  Ba.  V  I  J 

I  Choice,  large  farm-raised  stock.  Eggs,  $3  per  100; 

$2per50.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Address 

S.  DEAN,  OAK  HILL,  N.  Y. 


IfICTOI 

V  INCUBAl 


R 

INCUBATORS 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  cheap¬ 
est  first-class  hatcher.  Meney  baofc 
if  not  as  represented..  Circular  t 
free;  catalogue  60.  We  pay  the  t 
freight.  GKO.  KRTKLCO.  Quiaey.  IH.  S 


gggl 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $i2-80  „ 

P©rf©ct  in  construction  [ 
Action.  Hatch©*  *T«i7  fertile!, 
'hc.  Write  tog  cAtcdocmc  •  f 

IE0.  H.  STAHL,  9*3n«y,  ML  < 


Newton’s  Ileate,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure. 
A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommend*.  $1  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid. 
Mew  ton  Horse  Kemedy  Co. 

(  y  )  Toledo.  Ohio. 


FOR  THE  WIFE 

AND  CHILDREN. 

Get  an  Incubator  that  they  can  run; 
one  that  will  do  good  work  from  the 
start  and  last  for  years.  The  Sure 
Hatch  is  made  of  California  red 
wood,  wtthl2oz.  cold  rolled  copper  tank, 
.Hydro-Safety  Lamp,  Climax  Safety  boiler  aud 
Corrugated  VV afer  regulator.  Send  for  our  big 
.free  catalog.  It  gives  actual  photographed  hun¬ 
dreds  who  aremaklng  money  with  the  8ure  Hatch  Incubator.  Our 
Common  Sense  Brooder  Is  the  beet.  Send  now. 

Sore  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus, 0. 


Money-Making  Hens 

Eggs  and  Fowls.  Partridge  Wyandottes,  brilliant 
plumage;  Dark  BrahmaWyandottes,  silver  pencilled, 
beautiful  soft  gray;  Violet  Wyandottes  (Bunch  of 
Violets).  Eight  first  prizes,  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Great 
Boston  Show,  1902.  C.  C.  Lorlng,  Dedham  C:  H.,  Mass. 

White  Wyandotte  Eggs 

We  keep  but  one  breed  and  have 
the  very  finest  stock  of  that — pure 
white,  large,  vigorous  and  healthy. 

The  hens  have  free  ranges;  eggs  very 
fertile.  Price,  15  eggs,  $1;  50,  $3;  lOO,  $5. 

J  OS.  HARRIS  COMRANY 

Moreton  If  arm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

y°ur  chicks.  The  Scientific  Gape- 
VG  Worm  Extractor.  10  cents.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  20  for  $1;  100  for  $3.50.  Buff  and  Barred 
Rocks;  Buff  and  Golden  Wyandottes;  K.  C.  Brown 
and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Berry  Plants. 

•  /  Circular  free. 

\^T.  / Macedon,  N.  Y. 

PINELAND 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 


1902 


Ififll— THEY  LED  THEN. 
lOOl  THEY  LEAD  NOW- 

.  THAT’S  ALL 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO. , 
Box  P,  JameBDurg,  N.  J,,  U.  8.  A, 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEH  MAN. 

Feeds,  Breeds  and  Egg  Fertility. 

Kill  the  Lice. — This  is  a  good  time 
of  year  to  fight  hen  lice.  It  seems  rath¬ 
er  early  perhaps  for  the  mites,  as  the 
ground  was  frozen  again  this  morning 
(April  3),  but  all  our  perches  will  get 
smeared  with  kerosene  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  An  old  paint  brush  is  about  as 
good  a  tool  to  apply  it  with  as  I  have 
ever  found.  If  the  job  is  neglected  until 
the  mites  get  thick  and  spread  from  the 
perches  to  the  surrounding  woodworK 
of  the  building  a  compressed  air  spray 
pump  gives  better  satisfaction.  By  the 
time,  however,  that  a  man  has  been  10 
years  in  the  field  with  a  hen  dairy  he 
will  have  learned  to  look  out  for  the 
“stitch  in  time.”  I  consider  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  of  kerosene  (or  other  lice-kill- 
er)  to  the  perches,  before  it  is  quite 
time  to  expect  the  appearance  of  the 
pests,  as  one  of  the  very  best  invest¬ 
ments  that  can  be  made  in  connection 
with  poultry  keeping.  If  the  quarters 
where  the  fowls  sit  at  night  are  kept 
free  from  mites  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  them  in  any  other  part  of  the  house. 
If  no  broody  hens  are  allowed  to  sit  on 
the  nests  over  night  the  nests  will  not 
become  lousy. 

Value  of  Skim-Milk. — I  have  found 
cut  “how  not  to  do  it”  when  allowing 
hens  to  balance  their  own  rations.  A 
pen  of  50  of  our  very  best  young  hens 
was  selected  early  in  February  and  corn 
and  wheat  and  cracked  bone  were  kept 
constantly  before  them.  I  wished  to 
see  whether  they  could  not  get  carbon¬ 
aceous  matter  from  the  corn,  nitrogen¬ 
ous  matter  from  the  wheat,  and  mineral 
matter  from  the  bones,  so  as  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  egg  production  on  their 
own  hook.  These  three  feeds,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  ought  to  contain  all  the  matter 
needed,  and  could  be  fed  in  this  way 
without  daily  attendance.  All  I  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  go  and  collect 
the  eggs.  Alas  for  human  plans!  The 
hens  ate  well,  kept  healthy,  and  were 
soon  laying  as  high  as  20  eggs  a  day. 
My  hopes  were  short-lived,  however. 
The  egg  yield  soon  began  to  dwindle 
down,  and  by  March  15  they  were  only 
laying  from  two  to  six  eggs  a  day.  This, 
right  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Spring 
was  at  hand,  and  a  pen  of  the  same 
stock  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
excepting  that  they  had  skim-milk  to 
drink,  were  laying  finely,  often  75  per 
cent  a  day.  Another  pen  of  50  of  the 
same  stock,  no  better  to  look  at,  were 
being  fed  in  the  cooperative  test  con¬ 
ducted  by  (jornell  Experiment  Station. 
This  pen  was  in  a  duplicate  house,  only 
a  few  rods  distant,  and  the  hens  were 
fed  by  rule;  4 yz  pounds  of  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  wetted  with  three  quarts  of  skim- 
milk  each  morning,  and  the  same  at 
night;  nothing  else  whatever  except 
grit  and  water.  They  laid  35  eggs  on 
the  day  that  the  other  pen  laid  two, 
and  have  continued  to  lay  well  right 
along.  I  was  satisfied  by  this  time  that 
although  wheat,  corn  and  bone  may  be 
a  lazy  man’s  ration,  it  is  not  a  success¬ 
ful  man’s  ration,  and  abandoned  the  ex¬ 
periment.  By  carrying  them  a  little 
skim-milk  each  day,  they  responded  at 
once,  and  are  now  laying  about  30  eggs 
a  day,  although  they  still  have  the  corn, 
wheat  and  bone  always  before  them. 

The  Colony  Plan. — I  am  often  asked 
this  question:  “If  you  were  going  to 
start  again,  would  you  adopt  the  colony 
plan  as  you  now  have  it?”  I  hardly 
know  how  to  answer  it.  Let  well  enough 
alone  is  a  good  motto  perhaps,  yet  there 
are  pros  and  cons  to  this  question.  One 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  plan  is  the  fact  that  the  land  does 
not  become  fouled  with  droppings;  100 
hens  to  the  acre  insures  a  green  sod  for 
roaming  ground,  except  a  very  small 
spot  right  in  front  of  each  door.  This 
is  conducive  to  health,  and  also  I  think 
to  fertility  of  eggs.  In  case  a  contagious 
disease  breaks  out  in  a  flock  (that  rock 
on  which  so  many  fair  ships  have  foun¬ 
dered),  it  can  be  checked  and  controlled 
more  easily.  When  you  have  said  that 
much,  you  have  said  it  all,  however. 
These  two  points  probably  are  sufficient 
to  recommend  it  strongly  to  a  beginner 
who  has  all  his  experience  yet  to  get. 

I  neglected  to  name  a  third  point,  which 
is  the  obviation  of  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  building  and  maintaining  yards 
or  runways  to  keep  the  different  flocks 
separated.  On  the  other  hand  is  the 
convenience  and  labor  of  feeding  and 
gathering  eggs,  in  one  long  building. 
This  is  a  continuous  drain,  and  is  well 
worth  considering.  I  place  but  little  re¬ 
liance  on  the  food  supply  secured  on  a 
range  (where  large  numbers  are  kept) 


and  think  this  is  fully  offset  by  the 
difficulty  of  feeding  uniformly  when  one 
flock  can  get  access  to  the  food  given 
another  flock.  Some  hens  will  follow 
the  feeder  about  from  house  to  house, 
and  thus  make  it  difficult  to  know  just 
how  many  hens  you  are  dipping  feed 
for.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  I  look 
with  so  much  favor  upon  the  plan  of 
keeping  food  always  before  the  hens. 
For  one  who  has  already  gained  his  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is  an  expert  at  feeding, 
and  avoiding  contagious  diseases,  1 
should  recommend  one  long  house,  with 
enclosed  runs  for  each  flock,  to  be  used 
when  desired,  and  a  four-foot  alley  at 
the  rear,  with  track  and  truck  for  carry¬ 
ing  feed,  eggs,  etc.  For  a  beginner  I 
would  advise  isolated  houses  large 
enough  for  100  birds  (12x24  feet)  placed 
five  or  six  rods  apart. 

Best  Broilers. — A  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  asks  whether  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  as  suitable  for  eggs  and  broil¬ 
ers  as  the  White  Leghorns.  I  have  not 
found  them  so.  Aside  from  the  color 
of  the  eggs,  the  Plymouth  Rock  eggs 
do  not  run  so  uniform  in  size  and  shape 
as  do  the  Leghorns.  The  White  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerels  make  far  better  broilers 
for  me  at  two  to  2 y2  pounds  each.  It 
seems  to  be  next  to  impossible  to  ,  get  a 
2%-pound  Plymouth  Rock  that  is  plump 
in  the  breast.  I  get  a  great  big  frame 
with  but  little  flesh.  Even  the  White 
Wyandotte  that  has  been  boomed  so 
much  for  the  broiler  business,  does  not 
begin  to  compare  with  the  White  Leg¬ 
horn.  The  skin  and  legs  are  yellow,  and 
the  flesh  soft,  what  there  is  of  it,  but 
there  are  two  bones  to  one  flesh.  The 
only  point  of  superiority  about  the 
breed  for  the  broiler  trade  is  the  small 
double  comb.  After  they  get  matured 
they  can  be  fattened,  and  then  they 
make  very  superior  birds  for  roasters. 

Fertile  Eggs. — Another  reader  asks: 
“Does  your  system  of  feeding  affect  the 
fertility  of  the  eggs?”  For  answer  I 
can  only  say  that  I  get  about  300  fertile 
eggs  from  each  sitting  of  360  eggs.  Is 
that  a  fair  average  for  flocks  that  for 
the  most  part  have  50  hens  to  one  male? 
One  incubator  recently  tested  only  had 
45  infertile,  and  another  48,  while  the 
highest  so  far  this  season  has  been  75. 

I  hatched  over  2,000  chicks  last  season, 
and  averaged  a  little  over  200  chicks  to 
each  360-egg  incubator  full.  The  best 
hatch  was  260  chicks.  Cap  the  fertility 
of  the  eggs  be  affected  by  feeding?  I 
believe  it  can  to  some  extent.  If  I  were 
to  try  for  specially  well  fertilized  eggs 
I  should  use  a  medium-sized  flock  to 
each  male  (say  about  20  Leghorns)  and 
then  feed  a  balanced  ration  rather  scant¬ 
ily,  so  that  the  hens  could  not  lay  more 
than  one  egg  in  two  days.  This  would 
keep  them  in  vigorous  health,  and  the 
,  egg  would  move  more  slowly  through 
the  oviduct,  thus  giving  it  a  better 
chance  for  becoming  fertilized,  than 
where  it  is  rushed  along  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  24  to  26  hours. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 

Soft 
Harness 

You  can  make  your  har¬ 
ness  as  soft  as  a  glove 
and  as  tough  as  wire  by 
using  EUREKA  Har. 
nese  Oil.  You  can 
lengthen  Its  life— make  it 
lust  twice  as  long  as  It 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

makes  a  poor  looking  har¬ 
ness  like  new.  Made  of 
pure,  heavy  bodied  oil,  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  to  with¬ 
stand  the  weather. 

Sold  everywhere 
in  cans — all  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  Oil  CO. 

WIRE  FENCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

Also  Coiled  spring,  plain  and  Barb  wire.  8end  for  Cat. 
i.  W.  H.  Mu  ' 


and  prices. 


luson  «fc  Co.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  ©. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHT 


IS  THE  STAND AR  D "l  ! 

ST/AM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS,  »  / 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WM 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA.ILL  - CHICAGO.-  DAL  LAS. TEX. 


Killed=Dead. 

You  know  that  the  horse 
buyer  knocks  off  $50  or  more 
for  every  lump  or  blemish  on 
a  horse.  Get  full  value  for 
vour  horse — don’t  have  any 
lumps.  Cure  him  with 

T 

Elixir. 

*  -x  ,  - —  It  is  guaranteed  under  a  for¬ 

feit  of  $100.  to  cure  any  case  of  horse  ail ,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  cord,  callouses,  thrush,  etc. 
Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 
TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.,  Killspain  Instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 

“Veterinary  Experience”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Mass, 

Itcwaro  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  bnt  Tuttle’s. 

Avoidall  blisters,  they  offeronly  temporary  relief  ifany. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  AH 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER¬ 
SHEDS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 

_  BUTTER- 

— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  tht 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Cosfsonly  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  IS  A  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 

Kansas  Cny 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 

f '•  Cincinnati  Denver 

V^OmP*ny  Detroit  Salt  Lake  City 

Louisville  San  Francisco 

Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


Fairbanks 

Morse  &  Clevelanc 


1  H50J— 


Dog,  Sheep  or  Goat  Power. 

New  Model.  Strong.  Durable.  Light  run¬ 
ning.  Easily  governed.  Separator  Agents  say 
this  is  the  ideal  power  for  running  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators.  We  build  the  most  complete  and  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  Tread  Powers  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 


Dana’s  White  Metallic  Ear  Label 

with  your  name  and  consecutive  numbers.  Always  stay  on; 
easy  to  read.  Best  for  sucking  calves,  cattle,  sheep  and  I 
hogs.  Used  as  official  mark  by  40  recording  associations, 
also  by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  and  breeders.  t 
Sample  Free.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms.  V 

C.  n.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  W.  Lebanon,  N.  0. 


HeL  Steel  Horse  Collars 


h>*  Hr-*"’ 

pair.  Mam. 

Settles  Hie  Horse  Collar  Question  lor  Lite.  Ideal  Hot  Weather  Collar. 

Will  not  gall  the  shoulders;  cheapest  collar  on 
earth  because  they  need  no  hames  and  never  wear 
out;  Hgbter  than  other  collar^;  adjustable  to  any 
horse;  are  sensible,  practical,  and  humane.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  testimonials.  Every  farmer  and  teamster 
should  have  them.  Don’t  delay,  write  today  for 
full  particulars,  and  be  convinced  of  their  merits. 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling 
these  collars;  no  charge  for  territory.  Address, 
Howell  &  Spo.\ildirvgCo..Boi  tvrCa.ro, Mich! 


COOPER 

A  SHEEP  DIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

for  6o  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  Superior  to  all  other 
kinds.  ’  No  smell.  Benefits  while  it 
cures.  Keeps  flock  clean  a  long 
time.  Increases  growth  and  quality 
of  wool.  Used  by  large  majority  of 
sheep  breeders  in  all  countries. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  supply, 
send  $1.75  for  $2  (100  gal.)  pkt.  to 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

8  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 


Breeders’  Directory 

Registered  Jersey 
Bull  Calves 

from  Ida  Stoke  Pogis  and  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 
K.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St  ,  Pittsburg,  I»r 

123  HOLSTEINS^ 

DBLLHURBT  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Pfl  r  Q  Q I  ft— PUREBRED  HOL8TEIN-FRIE8IAN8. 
I  II I  Odlu  Bargains  in  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


THE  MAPLE  HERD  of  High-Bred 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE  are  to  be 
closed  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Animals  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  are  offered  for  sale.  Address 
WM.  ROOD,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Young  Registered  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Bulls  for  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly  marked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol’s 
Oount  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  in  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Ischua,  N.  Y. 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CLahI  It  FOR  SALE. — Bulls  old  enough 

wlllir  I"F1  vllls  for  service.  Heifers  and  Young 
Cows  with  calf  at  foot.  W.  C.  BLACK.  Mercer,  Pa. 


QPRING  BROOK  Stock  Farm  Berkshlres..  July 
August  and  September  pigs  for  sale.  Sows  bred 
or  open.  J.  M.  HODSON,  Mgr..  Montpelier,  O. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIREorB|*’teS 

and  October  farrow.  For  sale  at 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
„  prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ANRflRI  fiflATC  we  handsome,  hardy  and 
All  nun  A  QUA  I  d  profitable.  Prlxe  stock 
Low  prloes.  Large  olr.  B. 


Cole  k  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  the  popular 


Collie  Pnps-Ssu: 


emales.  Circulars.  SILAS 
South  Montrose  Pa. 


a 


FUMA 


JJP kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“  The  wheels  of  the 

.  (rods  grind  slow  but 

exceeding  small.  Bo  the  weeyil,  but  you  can  stop 

1  elXlnd  “Fiima  Carbon  Bisulphide’^”™™ 

BDWABD  B.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  H.  Y. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  I  llustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 


Fleming’^Fistulaan^ol^vl^ureB  CllTCd 

IB  a  new,  scientific  <k  certain  remedy.  0  , 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS.  I  in  15  10 

Write  today  for  Important  elreular  No.  441  0  nn  m 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists,  I  OU  U3VS 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  " 


Wire  Fence  Machine! 

Write  for  our  New  Circular. 

BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO., 

Box  5-  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


DON’T  BE  DECEIVED  ! 

-4 


You  cannot  buy  a  fence  with  heavy,  hard,  double¬ 
strength  stays,  unless  the  wires  are  united  witha 
metal  binding.  The  Frost  Fence  contains  double¬ 
strength  wires  for  both  horizontals  and  uprights. 
Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  tension  curve  is  a  little  thing  but  it 
means  long  life  and  good  service  in  the 
fence.  Go  examine  the  nearest 

AMERICAN  &  Hog  FENCE 

and  see  how  tight  it  can  be  stretched  — the 
tension  curve  allowing  for  contraction.  This 
is  the  most  popular  fence  in  the  world  to-day, 
because  the  Best  and  Clicapest. 

Sold  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &.  WIRE  CO., 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Denver. 


4a  ■  m  Wc  pnbllah  a  little  booklet  SAB  Bk 

K  ®  0  0  ■  1  0  "  which  tells  all  about  bow  to  A  ELI  | 

|  I  I  I  build  slloa.  How  beet  to  grow  AA  IV  II 

•  M  II  I  I  cropa.  Tellawbattogrow  end  a  a  I  m  0#  meal,  i 

W  0  W  W  WILLIAMS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


combine  so  as  to  make  a  balanced 
ration  of  tbe  silage  and  save  buy- 
rotein  in  the  form  of  Linseed 
etc.  The  book  is  free. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


SILAGE 
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the  milk  situation. 

Supply ,  Prices,  Prospecfs. 

Putnam  is  not  a  very  large  milk  produc¬ 
ing  place,  and  has  a  home  market  for  a 
large  per  cent  of  it  to  daily  customers. 
There  is  no  cooperative  creamery  here. 
There  is  one  run  by  one  man,  who  buys 
what  cream  he  can  get.  There  are  a  few 
who  ship  to  Boston,  in  all.  about  125  cans 
(85  quarts),  per  day.  The  contract  for  the 
next  six  months  has  Just  been  sent  out, 
and  is  about  2 y2  cents  per  can  higher  than 
last  year,  which  is  fairly  satisfactory. 
They  require  more  ice  in  cooling  and  a 
more  even  supply.  Cows  are  in  fair  con¬ 
dition  and  rather  fewer  in  number  than  in 
the  past.  w-  R-  H- 

Putnam,  Conn. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  milk 
the  Bordens  are  receiving  at  Mt.  Upton. 
They  had,  I  think,  about  170  patrons  last 
year,  and  April  1  they  had  20  new  ones. 

I  think  we  shall  make  more  milk  this 
year  than  last.  We  have  a  butter  and 
cheese  factory  each  side  of  us,  which,  I 
think,  has  been  osetul  in  keeping  up  the 
price.  Grain  has  been  so  high  this  Win¬ 
ter  that  but  very  little  milk  could  be  made, 
but  this  Summer,  I  think,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  for  milk,  we  can  do  well: 
April.  $1.20  per  100  pounds;  May,  95  cents: 
June,  85  cents;  July,  90  cents;  August, 
$1.05;  September,  $1.25.  Cows  are  looking 
well  this  Spring;  a  larger  number  will  be 
milked  this  year.  f.  m.  w. 

Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 

There  js  not  so  very  much  of  special  in¬ 
terest  which  can  be  said  just  at  present  in 
regard  to  the  milk  question.  We  have  no 
cobperative  creamery  in  this  locality.  The 
Rockdale  Co.  handle  the  milk  at  Rockdale, 
They  buy  on  the  Babcock  test.  The  Bor¬ 
dens  have  a  plant  at  Mt.  Upton,  four  miles 
north  of  Rockdale.  Their  prices  for  the 
Summer  seem  to  give  quite  general  satis¬ 
faction,  as  they  are  a  little  higher  for 
April,  May  and  June  than  they  were  last 
year.  The  Bordens  have  at  least  180  pat¬ 
rons  at  Mt.  Upton  this  Summer,  or  about 
60  more  than  one  year  ago.  The  price  of 
feed  has  been  so  high  during  the  Winter 
that  the  farmers  in  this  locality  have  not 
been  feeding  as  much  as  usual.  But  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be 
as  much  milk  produced  this  Summer  as 
heretofore,  if  not  more.  c.  b.  m. 

Rockdale,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  Bros,  receive  about  160  cans  of 
milk  daily,  which  is  shipped  as  cream  to 
the  Bordens.  The  Beakes  Dairy  Co.  re¬ 
ceives  about  50  cans,  which  is  shiped  as 
fluid  milk.  Cows  are  in  good  condition; 
about  the  same  number  has  been  kept  as 
former  seasons.  Farmers  in  general  are 
not  feeding  much,  if  any  more  than  half 
amount  of  grain  usually  fed,  so,  of  course, 
the  supply  is  not  as  large  as  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  this  locality.  Whep 
-ows  go  on  grass,  I  think  there  will  be 
about  the  average  supply.  The  cooperative 
creamery  at  this  place  was  not  a  success, 
for  the  reason  that  merchants  and  law¬ 
yers  were  allowed  to  take  stock,  and  they 
wished  to  have  the  whole  management  of 
the  concern,  which  gave  general  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  caused  lack  of  patronage  after 
the  first  year.  The  price  for  six  months, 
commencing  April  1,  at  Franklin  Bros.,  is 
five  cents  less  per  can  than  Borden  prices 
for  four-per-cent  milk,  with  some  varia¬ 
tion  in  prices  as  to  quality  of  milk. 

Sidney  Centre,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  h. 

We  sell  our  milk  to  the  Mutual  Milk  and 
Cream  Company,  of  New  York  City.  They 
send  us  up  a  contract,  agreeing  to  pay 
within  %  cent  of  Exchange  price  for  six 
months.  There  are  a  few  farmers  who  do 
not  sell  pure  milk,  and  some  who  do  not 
care  for  their  milk  as  they  should.  This 
company  has  paid  as  much  for  this  milk 
as  for  pure  milk,  well  cared  for.  We,  who 
sell  pure  milk,  claim  ours  is  worth  more, 
so  we  have  not  signed  the  contract.  We 
receive  but  $1.20  per  can  for  milk  through 
January,  and  $1.10  in  February.  We  have 
agreed  to  sell  for  six  months  for  within 
one-quarter  cent  of  Exchange  price.  There 
is  no  cooperative  creamery  near  enough 
to  affect  us  locally.  We  think  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  in  New  York  State  has 
helped  us.  The  supply  of  milk  from  this 
section  will  decrease  somewhat,  as  farm¬ 
ers  reduced  stock  last  Fall.  About  100  cans 
of  milk  are  shipped  daily  (on  an  average) 
from  Falls  Village.  h.  o. 

Falls  Village,  Conn. 

On  account  of  the  high  price  of  feed  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years  (especially,  as 
anticipated,  of  the  past  Winter),  Winter 
dairies  have  decreased.  At  four  shipping 
stations  in  this  section  the  Winter  supply 
was  below  the  normal,  and  the  complaint 
at  each  point  just  now  is  an  unprofitable 
short  supply — one  or  more  shipping  sta¬ 
tions  may  be  closed  on  this  account.  We 
would  naturally  expect  an  unusually  large 
product  for  shipment  from  this  vicinity  the 
coming  Summer,  but  I  predict  as  small  a 
flow  of  liquid  milk  from  Susquehanna 
County,  Pa.,  as  there  has  been  sent  out  in 
an-v  IJ,le  of  the  past  10  years.  More  cows 


have  been  out  of  profit  and  off  feed  during 
the  past  six  months  than  before  for  years; 
consequently  in  poorer  condition.  A  grow¬ 
ing  dissatisfaction  with  the  price  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  producers  of  shipping  milk  has 
culminated  in  the  diversion  of  every  quart 
of  milk  to  the  cooperative  creameries  that 
they  can  handle.  Were  the  cooperative 
factories  sufficient  to  handle  the  entire 
product,  the  milk  shipping  business  would 
be  inconsiderable  for  the  coming  season. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  producers  will  awake 
to  their  best  interests,  and  get  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  husband  their  dairy  interests,  as 
they  deserve.  I  am  happy  to  note  an  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  this  direction  during 
the  past  year.  n.  r.  j. 

Tiffany,  Pa. 

The  Harford  Creamery,  located  at  Har¬ 
ford,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.,  receives  daily 
about  20,000  pounds  of  milk,  which  is  jpan- 
ufactured  into  butter,  except  a  small  por¬ 
tion,  which  is  sold  in  the  cream.  They 
paid  their  patrons  for  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  33  cents  per  pound.  The  company  Is 
cooperative;  the  stockholders  receive  seven 
per  cent  on  money  invested.  There  are  at 
present  125  patrons;  in  tne  Summer  there 
are  more.  Feed  has  been  so  high  that 
some  have  quit  Winter  dairying.  Farmers 
who  have  had  a  Winter  dairy  have  fed 
much  less  this  Winter  and  Spring  than 
usual.  The  output  of  the  creamery  for 
1901  was  $65,000.  They  have  a  skimming 
station  at  Gibson,  about  600  cows.  They 
are  adding  another  at  West  Lenox;  this 
one  will  have  about  the  same  number  of 
cows.  There  is  prospect  of  still  another  at 
Lenox.  The  patrons  and  people  generally 
think  there  is  nothing  like  the  Harford 
Creamery.  I  have  a  purebred  Holstein 
dairy,  and  send  my  milk  to  this  creamery. 
Cows  in  this  section  are  thin  in  flesh;  the 
Winter  has  been  hard,  and  the  tack  of 
grain  is  the  cause.  The  supply  of  milk 
has  been  much  less  than  usual,  and  will 
be  till  grass.  There  are  fewer  cows  in  the 
county  than  a  year  ago.  The  cooperative 
plan  of  making  butter  is  better  than  sell¬ 
ing  milk;  better  for  the  farm,  for  we  have 
the  skim-milk  for  calves  and  pigs.  One 
farmer  near  by  who  sells  his  milk,  told  me 
his  January  check  lacked  $5  of  paying  the 
feed  bill  for  the  month,  and  for  February 
he  had  $1.50  left.  e.  w.  w. 

New  Milford,  Pa. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 


Thesafest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  L AWRENCE-WILLI AMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


50  years 


When  a  set  of  men  have  worked 
that  long  in  one  chosen  line 
they  should  understand  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  anybody  else.  It  is 
so  at  Studebaker’s.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  wagon  making 
has  succeeded  from  father  to 
son,  improving  all  the  way 
along.  Studebaker  products 
are  therefore  better  to-day  than 
ever  before.  They  are  also  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  similar  article  obtain¬ 
able.  The  20th  Century  Wagon 
is  the  latest  and  best  Studebaker 
production. 

Studebakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.  They  con¬ 
trol  the  entire  output  of  the  World  Buggy 
Co.  and  make  the  ‘'Izzer  Line”  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker  goods. 
Write  us  for  catalogues,  etc. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

REPOSITORIES: 

Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Kansas 
City,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland, Ore. 


Are  YOU  Going 

To  Buy  a  Cream  Separator 

This  Year? 


If  so,  please  cut  out  and  fill  in  this  blank  and  mail  it  to 
one  of  the  addresses  below.  To  do  so  will  cost  you  but  a  two- 
cent  stamp,  and  will  bring  you  catalogues  and  information  as 
to  Cream  Separators  that  may  save  you  a  bad  investment  in  a 
poor  separator. 

( Same) . _ _ _ _ 


(Post  Office ) 


(County  and  State) . 


(No.  of  Cows) 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

I  102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
103  &  105  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


827  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue 
WINNIPEG. 


WANT  A  HIRED  MAN?A 

I’ll  work  for  nothing,  365  days  in  the  year 
more  money  for  you,  save  you 
more  hard  work  and  worry  i 
than  any  man  you  ever  saw.  [ 
I’m  the 

Empire 

Easy-Running 

Crea.m  Sepa.ra.tor. 

My  bowl  is  light  and 
has  few  parts,  i’m  sim¬ 
ple.  easy  to  turn  and 
easy  to  clean.  I  don’t 
get  tired  nor  wear  out. 
Themen  who  make  me 
have  made  a  book 
full  of  cow-sense,  tell¬ 
ing  about  more  money 
from  the  milch  cow. 
It’s  well  worth  a  care¬ 
ful  reading.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy. 


V.  S.  Butter  Extractor 
Comp&ny, 
BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 

The  best  Separator  made. 


1 

1 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  fit  any  Skein. 

MADE  ONLY  BY  TIIK 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

Havana,  Ill. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  in  the  U.  S. 
tV  Writs  for  Prices. 


==  NO  SPAVINS  == 

Tho  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbone*,  Corks  sad  Splints 

)ast  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
ailed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
Bow  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  Wo.  88. 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Unlos  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening. 
SMITH'S  8  el  f- 
Adjustlng  Swing 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  niust  d 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO„ 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N.  Y.  Infringements 
will  be  prosecuted. 


START  RIGHT. 

INVESTIGATE  OUR 
CLAIM  THAT 

Green  Mountain 

SILOS 

AND 

“superior”  dairy 

GOODS 

ARE  THE  BEST 
THAT  ARE 
MADE. 

Wp  Quote  Prices  and 
Sen  onr  Descriptive 
Catalogs  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 


MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  GO., 

19  iidln  n  .1  'V/  ax  *•  >»>  /e  # 


A  ntrxTO’a  W  a  vtch 


‘W 

re 


-- 


“SILOS” 

Yes,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  Silo 
and  the  best  kind  to  buy  Is  the  Lans¬ 
ing  perfect  Tubular.  Madeonscien- 
tlBc  principles  and  from  good  ma¬ 
terial  ;  made  by  skilled  workmen  and 
Improved  machinery.  Therefore  are 

Perfect  in  construction  and  are  the 
est  to  be  had  at  any  price.  For  book 
that  tells  all  about  this  8Uo  and  for 
prices,  Address 


A.  M.  D.  HOLOWAY, 
Builders  Exchange,  Phlla.,  Pa.,  U.  8.  A. 


STEWART’S 

SHEEP  SHEARING 

MACHINE 

Highest  and  Only  Award  at 
Pan-American  Exposition. 
1902  Model, 
price  including 


grinder,  only 

Will  be  fi' 
wonderful  S 


[$1850 


fitted  with  tho 

_  wonderful  Stewart  Shear 

*ame  as  supplied  with  the  $66.00  Power  Machine.  No 
owner  of  10  Sheep  or  more  can  afford  to  shear  by  hand 
even  though  the  work  be  done  for  nothing.  Don’t 
butcher  your  sheep.  Shear  with  this  machine,  and  get 
ONE  POUND  WOOL  EXTRA  PER  HEAD. 

Will  more  than  cover  the  whole  cost  of  shearing. 

Send  today  for  valuable  book  on  shearing. 

It  la  free  ami  will  imve  you  money* 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO., 

143  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Wlld,e,r’s  Stanchion 

—being  an  I  mpro vement  over 
Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 

quickest,  safest  ■wing  stanchiov 
made.  Has  steel  latch  and  automatic 
lock,"  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn  it  In  back¬ 
ing  out.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
“wood.  Pina  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials, 

K.  WILDER  4  SDKS, 


ImprovedMaZe  Spreader 

This  is  the  only  machine  made  that  will  spread  evenly  and  perfectly  all  kinds  of  manure,  wood 
ashes,  salt,  lime,  etc.  Tears  apart,  makes  fine  and  distributes 
evenly  the  hardest  caked  and  coarsest  manure,  no  matter  how  full 
of  straw,  corn  stalks,  etc.  Machine  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  for  1902.  The  driver  does  not  have  to  leave 
t  he  seat  from  the  time  lie  leaves  the  manure  heap  un¬ 
til  he  gets  back  again.  Send  for  latest  catalog  describing  allim¬ 
provements  and  telling  “How  to  Grow  Big  Crops. '  ’  Mailed  free. 

Kemember  that  the  only  original  and  genuine 
Kemp  Manure  Spreader  I*  made  by  u*. 

KEMP  (SL  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.. 

_ BOX  38,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

itWHOLESA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
>*r Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  yvars.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
irange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  J*4G  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  liye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-toothOat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
rhan  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  11  to 
the  GRANT -FERRIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Set  with  the 

NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER 

save  the  grower  expense.  Abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Pruning  Shears  also  a  Specialty. 

NAGLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  LYONS,  N.  Y 


GAS  and  -vr?*  fKf  y  YVf  ''CT*  CL 

GASOLINE  Mid  IX  1  IX  Mid  23 

Sold  on  Trial— by  Builder  to  User. 

ALEX.  T.  GIBSON,  5  Jefferson  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ARROW  BRAND  Ready  Roofing 

Surfaced  with  gravel.  Can  be  laid  by  any  man 

possessing  me¬ 
chanical  sense 
without  the 
help  of  stilled 
roofers  Needs 
no  painting- 
Send  for  book¬ 
let  and  free  samples  ASPHALT  READY 
ROOFING  CO.,  No.  80  Pine  St...  New  York. 


THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 


as  slate.  Send 
THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO., 


attaches  to  this  roofing.  It  is 
known  and  used  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country. 

FIRE,  WIND  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

and  low  in  price.  Be- 
soft  and  pliable,  it  is  easy 
and  lay.  Exposure  makes 

for  Sample  and  Circular. 

114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  REED  Spring-Tooth  CULTIVATOR  and 
Harrow  will  help  you  grow  a 

Profitable  Crop. 

Itthoroughly  pulverizes 
the  60il,  making  a  per¬ 
fect  seed  bed.  Easily 
and  quickly  adjusted  for 
deep  or  shallow  work. 
It  leaves  the  surface 
smooth  and  level,  and 
helps  preserve  the 
moisture.  It  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  rows 
from  28  Inches  to  four 
feetapart.  Our  BROAD¬ 
CAST  SEEDER  and  BEAN  HARVESTER  attach¬ 
ments  for  this  cultivator  are  labor-savers  and  money¬ 
makers.  Fully  warranted.  Sold  on  approval.  Write 
at  once  for  Catalogue  B. 

REED  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WHY  THEY  COMPARE. 


When  an  agent  doesn’t  handle  what  you  ask  for 
he  will  say  that  what  he  has  is  “just  as 
good."  Other  makes  are  frequent¬ 
ly  compared  with  the 

KRAUS  PA'Z  CULTIVATOR. 

That  is  complimentary.  We  like  it.  It  means  that 
the  Kraus  is  the  standard  and  that  you  will  be 
wise  if  you  pin  your  faith  to  it.  It  is  high  wheeled, 
light  draft,  perfectly  balanced,  simply  construct¬ 
ed,  easily  operated.  Any  boy  cun  work  it. 
Shovels  adjust  for  wide  or  narrow  rows,  depth 
and  angle.  Ingenious  in  dodging  plants  or  ob¬ 
structions.  Wheels  and  shovels  instantly  thrown 
to  right  or  left  by  foot  levers.  A  perfect  hillside 
worker.  Four,  six  or  eight  beam-pin,  spring  hoe 
or  spring  tooth.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  C0„  DEPT.  D,  AKRON.  OHIO. 


Hats!!! 

That  word  sets  a 
terrier  crazy,  just  as 
“APPROVED  MAIL 
BOX”  fires  the  heart” 
of  the  “news  writer’ 
who  is  seeking  a  griev¬ 
ance.  “Are  ye  M-E-N?” 
says  he,  “and  will  ye 
suffer  this?”  (Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  turning  down  of 
the  oyster-can  mail  box) .  Then 
he  cries,  “How  long,  Oh !  Lord, 
how  long?”  (Referring  to  the 
suffering  —not  the  can).  Pat 
him  on  the  back  -while  you  explain  that  even 
“Pierp  Morgan”  -would  not  be  allowed  to 
transport  the  Mails  in  cattle  cars.  Our  box 
is  APPROVED  by  Uncle  Sam  and  all  sen¬ 
sible  people.  BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Midi. 


SQUASHES,  MELONS,  and  CUCUMBERS 


of  the  finest  quality  are  quickly  grown  by  using  from  5.00  to  800  pounds  per 
acre  of  Bradley's  Fertilizers  at  time  of  planting. 

It  will  gfeatly  increase  the  crop  to  use  300  to  500  lbs.  more  scattered  broadcast 
in  the  rows  and  cultivated  in  soon  after  the  plants  are  up. 

One  season’s  test  will  convince  any  market  gardener  that  it  pays  to  use 
BRADLEY’S  on  all  of  his  crops.  Be  sure  and  use  them  this  spring. 


cannot  be  successfully  fought  with  the  inventions  of  yesterday.  They  win  easiest  who  are  best 
equipped  for  the  fight. 

And  the  analogy  holds  good  where  the  victories  sought  are  the  “victories  of  peace”  no  less 
than  in  those  fiercer  struggles  of  war. 


DEERING  IDEAL  HARVESTING  MACHINES 


constitute  the  supreme  excellence  of  modern  equipment  for  the  annual  harvest  campaign.  No 
other  machines  work  so  smoothly,  so  effectively,  so  steadily.  The  force  of  men  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Deering  jiroduct— binders,  reapers,  mowers,  shredders,  shockers,  and  twine 
— numbers  more  than  9,000,  by  far  the  largest  body  of  operatives  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
concern  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  Deering  plant  occupies  eiglity-five  acres  of  ground,  and 
constitutes  a  veritable  “city  in  itself.”  These  vast  resources  are  possible  only  because  of  the 
firm  faith  in  Deering  which  demonstration  has  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  practical  farm¬ 
ing  public  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Information  that  helps  us  is  always  worth  its  price.  Call  at  the  nearest  Deering  Agency  and 
get  a  Deering  Annuul  for  1902.  It  is  free. 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  CHIGAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 


SYRACUSE,  N. 


Water  Stre^, 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK’S 
DOUBLE¬ 
ACTION 
Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
15.000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in 
a  day. 


CLARK'S 


SULKY 

Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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PLANS  FOR  EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

A  CHANGE  FROM  TRAYS  TO  KILN. 

Suggestions  from  the  Experts. 

A  reader  thinks  of  changing  his  method  of  evaporating 
fruit  from  trays  to  a  kiln  if  he  can  do  it  economically. 
He  wishes  to  run  about  100  bushels  per  day,  bank  the 
fire  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  start  at  five 
in  the  morning.  In  your  opinion,  how  large  a  kiln  will 
he  need?  What  kind  of  wood  will  he  have  to  use  for 
the  kiln  floors,  what  size  strips,  and  ought  the  floors  to 
be  plastered  or  ceiled?  He  says  that  there  is  a  ventilator 
in  the  roof  over  the  west  end  and  a  window  in  the  east 
end  of  his  present  building.  Will  this  do  for  ventilation? 
He  also  wishes  to  know  about  the  plans  for  a  bleacher, 
and  also  a  safe  place  to  get  a  stove  for  heating. 

BUILD  IT  LARGE  ENOUGH.— A  kiln  for  evaporat¬ 
ing  apples,  large  enough  to  run  100  bushels  per  day, 
should  be  20x20  feet  square.  The  best  wood  for  kiln 
floors  is  whitewood.  The  strips  should  be  made  of 
one-inch  stuff,  one  inch  wide  at  top  and  one-half  inch 
wide  at  bottom,  laid  three-sixteenths  inch  apart.  No 
plastering  or  ceiling  is  necessary.  The  kiln  floor 
must  be  10  feet  from  ground  floor.  Insurance  com¬ 
panies  require  that  distance,  or  they 
will  not  take  the  risk.  I  would  put  the 
ventilator  in  the  center,  or  put  an¬ 
other  on  each  end,  and  put  it  up  above 
all  other  parts  of  the  building,  so 
as  to  have  the  hot,  moist  air  taken  out 
rapidly;  also  have  air  vents  near  ground 
to  let  in  cool  dry  air.  The  faster  the 
circulation  the  more  rapid  the  evapora¬ 
tion.  The  bleacher  should  be  made  up¬ 
right,  and  large  enough  to  take  in  a 
bushel  crate,  and  hold  10  to  12  crates 
one  above  the  other,  rigged  so  as  to  put 
in  the  crates  below  and  take  them  out 
on  the  kiln  floor.  A  good  kiln  furnace 
will  cost  from  $25  to  $35.  c.  e.  c. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

GET  FACTS  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

—I  have  received  a  great  many  inquir¬ 
ies  from  people  who  wish  to  build  or 
remodel  evaporators,  and  invariably  tell 
them  to  come  to  Sodus  and  see  for 
themselves  the  various  kinds  which  are 
here  in  operation  during  the  Fall.  It 
would  require  a  kiln  about  20  feet 
square  to  handle  100  bushels  of  apples 
per  day,  although  from  9  P.  M.  to  5  A. 

M.  is  rather  long  to  leave  a  kiln  and 
make  good  prime  stock.  However, 
some  of  our  evaporator  men  follow  that 
plan  by  banking  their  fire  during  the 
night.  The  wood  used  for  floors  is  near¬ 
ly  always  hard  maple,  cut  in  long  strips  nearly  V- 
shaped,  from  inch  lumber,  leaving  one-eighth  inch 
space  between  the  top  edges.  The  floors  are  never 
plastered  or  ceiled,  but  walls  are  made  tight  by  either 
of  above  ways.  A  20-foot  kiln  would  require  a  venti¬ 
lator  about  six  feet  square,  and  run  above  the  build¬ 
ing  (or  any  surrounding  obstacles  that  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  draft)  six  to  lo  feet.  A  kiln  should 
have  a  good-sized  window  or  door  that  can  be  opened 
on  all  four  sides  so  as  to  cool  off  the  room  when 
necessary  to  enter  it  to  turn,  put  on  or  take  off  the 
fruit.  The  most  popular  bleacher  in  this  section  to¬ 
day  is  the  “box  bleacher”;  the  elevated  bleacher  is 
sometimes  more  convenient  in  hoisting  the  apples  to 
floor  of  kiln.  A  stove!  That  makes  an  evaporator 
man  laugh.  In  order  to  evaporate  100  bushels  daily 
it  needs  one  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  furnaces 
made  for  heating  houses.  We  have  a  furnace  made 
here  that  is  being  used  by  most  of  the  evaporators  in 
this  section.  Again  I  say,  tell  your  inquirer  to  come 
to  Sodus  and  get  a  Sodus  carpenter.  b.  j.  case. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL. — I  have  been  engaged  in  the. 


evaporating  of  apples  for  a  long  time,  and  have  seen 
many  changes,  both  in  demand  as  to  quality  as  well 
as  methods  of  doing  the  work.  Yesterday  the  demand 
was  for  wood-dried  apples,  to-day  it  is  for  choice 
tray-made  fruit  for  the  home  trade;  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  supply  and  demand.  I  would  not  advise  any¬ 
one  who  can  make  good  tray  fruit  to  change  to  a 
kiln.  The  kiln  is  good  enough  for  the  new  man  to 
start  with;  but  the  demand  to-day  is  for  better  fruit 
than  can  be  made  on  the  kiln.  Better  strive  to  meet 
that  demand  than  to  rush  into  the  market  with  an 
article  that  is  a  drug  in  times  of  a  full  crop.  A  floor 
16x16  feet  or  one  18x18  feet,  will  dry  100  bushels  per 
day.  There  are  two  kinds  of  heaters  for  kiln  use; 
the  open  grate  and  the  furnace.  I  would  suggest  hard 
maple  or  even  soft  maple  in  place  of  basswood  for 
slats.  I  would  lay  the  slats  three-sixteenths  inch 
apart;  would  use  joist  of  1x12  hemlock  placed  12 
inches  center  and  use  three  rows  bridging,  to  keep 
them  from  warping  out  of  shape.  Floor  should  be 
from  five  to  10  feet  above  furnace  top.  It  is  not  cus¬ 
tomary  to  plaster  or  ceil  up  the  sides  of  kilns  at  pres¬ 


ent  time.  Ventilator  should  be  in  center  of  room,  not 
to  one  side.  If  a  furnace  is  used  the  pipe  should  be 
carried  around  the  room  under  the  floor  and  then 
brought  up  through  the  center  and  then  out  of  the 
center  of  ventilator  to  increase  the  circulation  in  bad 
weather.  If  you  use  an  open  fire  no  pipe  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  I  would  suggest  the  double  box  bleacher  as 
the  one  best  adapted  for  one  kiln.  Build  a  box  2 y2xa 
feet  by  five  feet  high.  Divide  in  two  parts  by  a  tight 
partition.  About  a  foot  from  the  bottom  put  in  a 
slat  floor;  place  same  on  quite  a  steep  angle,  so  that 
the  apples  will  slide  out  into  a  bushel  box  or  basket 
when  the  door  is  open.  Above  this  slat  floor  place 
another  one,  but  do  not  have  the  second  one  come 
quite  to  the  side;  these  slat  partitions  are  placed  on 
the  opposite  angle  from  the  floors.  The  object  is  to 
cause  the  apples  to  roll  over  in  the  sulphur  fumes, 
also  to  prevent  too  many  to  lie  in  one  body.  They 
often  have  three  or  four  of  these  slat  partitions  in 
each  side  of  the  bleacher.  Apples  are  either  caused 
to  roll  directly  into  these  bleachers  or  are  turned  into 
them  from  a  box  or  basket;  one  side  is  being  emptied 
while  the  other  is  being  filled.  Brimstone  fire  is 
changed  from  side  to  side  as  is  required.  l.  r.  r. 

Albipp,  N.  Y. 


“FORM-  TREE  FRUIT  CULTURE 

GIANT  FRUIT  FROM  DWARF  TREKS. 

Pleasant  Work  for  Amateurs. 

My  experience  in  apple  trees  produced  by  budding 
upon  Paradise  and  Doucin  stock,  and  pear  trees  bud¬ 
ded  upon  quinces  is  hardly  past  the  experimental 
stage.  The  soil,  climate  and  the  many  varieties  in 
apples  and  pears  all  affect  the  result.  Form-tree  cul¬ 
ture,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  great  -value  rather  to  the 
small  producers,  having  small  gardens,  little  patches 
around  the  house,  than  to  producers  on  a  grand  scale, 
unless  some  of  the  latter  make  a  specialty  of  raising 
fancy  apples  and  pears  for  table  use,  where  fancy 
prices  are  gladly  paid  for  fancy  fruit,  especially  near 
the  larger  cities.  Fancy  fruit  in  this  connection  is 
meant  to  be  fruit  of  the  largest  possible  size,  the 
finest  flavor  and  the  best  color;  there  is  no  doubt 
among  all  the  authorities  in  this  line  that  fruit  raised 
on  such  dwarf  stock  much  surpasses  anything  that 
can  be  raised  on  seedlings  (wild  stock)  as  to  size, 
flavor  and  looks.  The  method  I  am  following,  long 
known  in  France,  was  practiced  to  some 
extent  in  Germany,  but  credit  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  common  property  of  the  public 
is  due  to  the  persistent  endeavors,  both 
through  lectures  and  books,  made  for 
the  past  35  years  by  the  “leather”  of 
form-tree  culture  in  Germany,  N.  Gau¬ 
cher,  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  who  hav¬ 
ing  learned  the  “trade”  in  France,  in¬ 
troduced  many  innovations  into  Ger¬ 
many.  Another  advantage  of  form- 
trees  is  the  fact  that  with  them  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  fruit  years  and  off 
years,  but  an  average  crop  every  year, 
ivhile  with  standard  trees  we  have  one 
year  of  a  more  or  less  large  crop  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  an  off  year,  in  the  fruit  year 
all  the  nourishment  being  taken  up  for 
fruit,  to  the  neglect  of  fruit  buds,  which 
the  tree  produces  the  following  year, 
and  these  fruit  buds  bring  fruit  the  next 
year  after.  Of  course,  such  form  cul¬ 
ture  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  who  dumps  some  manure 
once  in  three  or  five  years  around  his 
fruit  trees  and  harvests  the  fruit  when¬ 
ever  there  is  any,  this  being  the  only 
time  he  gets  near  the  trees,  but  it  is 
just  the  thing  for  fancy  farmers  or 
would-be  fancy  farmers,  the  large  class 
of  amateurs,  whom  it  permits  with  ever 
so  little  space  available  to  raise  then- 
own  fruit,  fin  place  of  the  usual  grass  plot  around  the 
house.  Another  advantage  is  the  fact  that  by  making 
judicious  selection  among  what  are  called  free-bear¬ 
ing,  or  early-bearing  apples  and  pears,  the  bud  which 
you  inserted  (by  “oculation”)  a  year  ago  last  August, 
and  which  produced  a  “whip”  the  past  season,  may 
bring  some  fruit  the  coming  season,  and  almost  surely 
will  have  fruit  the  season  after  next.  There  are  many 
people  of  advanced  age  who  would  gladly  plant  some 
fruit  trees,  provided  they  could  be  assured  of  reaping 
the  harvest  themselves,  instead  of  planting  for  their 
descendants. 

Of  course,  raising  form-trees  requires  some  knowl¬ 
edge;  you  cannot  allow  the  trees  to  grow  as  they 
please,  as  in  the  case  of  standards,  but  (and  that  is 
another  great  advantage)  the  thousands  of  business, 
laboring  and  professional  people  would  welcome  a 
chance  to  give  what  little  attention  is  needed  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  benefit  derived  from  the  light  work  in 
the  open  air  put  in  before  or  after  business  hours,  get¬ 
ting  the  reward  of  their  efforts  in  seeing  the  fruit 
grow  before  their  eyes.  As  to  the  method  of  raising 
such  trees,  anyone  with  a  little  interest  can  learn  it  in 
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a  short  time,  and  I  will  explain  it  in  another  article. 
You  can  raise  such  trees  even  in  pots  or  wooden  tubs 
if  no  garden  is  available.  The  finest  of  apples  and 
pears  can  only  be  produced  in  perfect  and  faultless 
condition  by  such  form-trees. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  garden 
patches  a'round  private  residences  of  all  classes  which 
may  be  too  small  to  allow  the  planting  of  even  a  sin¬ 
gle  standard  tree,  while  a  garden  surrounded  by  four 
walls,  each  of  which  is,  say  but  12  feet  long,  will  per¬ 
mit  on  each  wall  if  unobstructed,  nine  apple  or  pear 
trees  (the  former  on  Paradise,  the  latter  on  quince) 
trained  as  “vertical  cordons”  at  the  small  distance  of 
16  inches  from  tree  to  tree,  or  36  pear  or  apple  trees 
around  the  four  walls  less  whatever  room  is  taken  up 
by  doors.  At  a  distance  of  two  to  three  feet  from 
these  rows  could  be  planted  several  horizontal  cor¬ 
dons  (trees  being  bent  while  growing)  at  a  point  16 
inches  above  the  ground  at  a  right  angle  and  trained 
parallel  to  the  ground,  and  there  would  still  be  room 
for  several  spindle  and  spindle  pyramid  trees.  I  have 
at  present  38  different  varieties  of  pears,  about  half 
as  many  apples,  and  am  experimenting  as  to  their  be¬ 
havior  in  this  country,  under  different  climate  and 
other  conditions  from  those  of  Europe.  It  is  a  hobby, 
not  a  business  with  me,  and  a  branch  of  horticulture 
sadly  neglected,  if  not  wholly  unknown,  at  least  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  henry  r.  wirtii. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Some  Henhouse  Suggestions. 

I  purpose  building  a  chicken  house  100  x  15  feet,  placing 
it  in  a  bank,  and  using  the  upper  part  for  wagon  shed 
and  store  room,  walling  up  with  stone  and  cement.  On 
the  front  is  a  small  stream,  which  would  enable  me  to 
have  running  water  through  entire  length.  The  front 
would  face  south.  How  should  this  house  be  subdivided, 
and  how  many  chickens  could  I  safely  carry?  I  pur¬ 
pose  putting  hot-water  plant  in  house,  and  could  extend 
to  chicken  house  with  a  small  additional  expense.  Would 
this  be  advisable?  k.  m. 

North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

PLAN  OF  CONSTRUCTION.— In  a  building  of  the 
size  proposed,  I  should  advise  an  alley-way  four  feet 
wide  along  the  entire  rear  wall.  This  hall  will  be 
found  a  great  convenience  in  feeding,  etc.,  especially 
in  bad  weather.  The  floor  space  thus  used  cannot 
be  put  to  better  use.  Assuming  that  there  are  to  be 
no  windows  in  the  rear  wall,  the  partition  dividing 
the  hall  from  the  pens  will  need  to  be  made  of  wire 
netting,  in  order  to  get  sufficient  light.  The  doors 
leading  from  the  hall  into  each  pen  should  also  be 
made  with  light  basswood  frame  covered  with  wire 
netting.  The  remaining  space  should  be  divided  into 
pens  by  building  wire  partitions  every  10  or  12  feet, 
and  build  a  medium-sized  window  in  front  for  each 
pen.  No  doors  will  be  needed  in  front  except  small 
openings  for  hens  to  pass  out  into  runs.  It  will  be 
often  convenient,  however,  also  to  have  a  door  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  pass  out  into  the  runs  from 
each  pen.  As  to  capacity  of  such  a  house,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  put  50  hens  in  each  pen,  making  500 
hens  for  the  10  pens,  10x11  feet  each.  It  will  need  to 
be  well  ventilated,  however,  with  so  many  hens  as 
that.  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  heating  with  hot 
water  as  proposed,  from  a  standpoint  of  profit.  Where 
artificial  heat  is  used,  we  wish  to  guard  against  mois¬ 
ture  as  much  as  against  cold.  A  couple  of  coal  stoves 
in  the  long  hall  would  be  less  expensive,  and  would 
give  a  more  drying  heat  than  hot-water  radiators. 

THE  INCUBATOR  LAMP.— In  taking  care  of  an 
incubator  or  brooder  lamp,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  exercised  to  guard  against  fire.  I  always  use  the 
hinge  burners,  and  trim  and  fill  each  morning.  Turn 
the  cone  over  the  wick  back,  and  draw  a  sharp  knife 
quickly  across  the  top  of  wick,  after  blowing  out  the 
flame,  holding  the  knife  firmly  down  on  the  top  of 
the  wick  tube.  This  removes  the  soot  and  charred 
end  of  wick.  If  wick  is  charred  for  any  distance 
down  in  the  tube,  turn  it  up  and  draw  the  knife 
across  the  top  of  the  tube  again.  A  good  knife  will 
readily  cut  the  charred  end  of  wick,  and  leaves  it 
perfectly  straight  and  even  with  top  of  tube,  which 
is  hard  to  do  with  a  pair  of  shears.  Now  apply  the 
match  at  once,  while  the  burner  is  still  hot,  and 
avoid  any  danger  of  the  fiame  “running  up”  and 
smoking,  after  you  leave  it..  Most  accidents  of  this 
sort  are  due  to  lighting  a  cold  burner,  if  the  burner 
is  hot  when  you  light  it,  the  flame  will  stay  where 
you  put  it. 

FERTILE  EGGS.— One  of  the  first  requisites  for 
successful  rearing  of  chicks  is  to’  get  good  fertile 
eggs.  At  the  high  prices  ruling  for  eggs  this  season 
it  hardly  pays  to  put  them  in  an  incubator  unless  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  of  a  good  hatch.  I  waited  until  after  the 
hens  had  been  able  to  get  out  on  the  fields  a  few  days 
(March  1)  before  starting  my  incubators.  Eggs  were 
selling  for  over  40  cents  per  dozen  about  that  time. 
Bulletin  No.  71  of  the  West  Virginia  Station,  tells  of 


some  experiments  along  this  line.  Duplicate  flocks 
were  selected,  and  one  flock  given  free  range,  while 
the  other  flock  was  confined  to  the  house  and  yard 
where  wintered.  Three  times  as  many  eggs  were 
found  to  be  infertile  from  the  confined  flock,  as  from 
the  flock  at  liberty.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
laid  by  the  hens  at  liberty  hatched,  while  only  51 
per  cent  of  those  laid  by  confined  hens  hatched.  This 
agrees  with  my  experience. 

INCUBATOR  TEMPERATURE.— A  little  common 
sense  is  as  useful  in  handling  an  incubator  as  else¬ 
where.  The  temperature  in  the  egg  chamber  will  al¬ 
ways  be  found  higher  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
egg  chamber  than  it  is  lower  down.  The  colder  the 
outside  temperature,  the  greater  will  be  this  varia¬ 
tion.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  run¬ 
ning  an  incubator  in  which  the  thermometer  is  sus¬ 
pended  above  the  eggs.  The  loss  of  heat  by  radiation 
accounts  for  this.  For  this  reason  I  run  my  machine 
with  the  suspended  thermometer  at  104  to  105  degrees 
during  the  cool  weather  of  March  and  April.  As  the 
weather  grows  warmer,  it  is  gradually  lowered  to 
103  degrees,  as  directions  call  for.  My  first  hatch  was 
made  in  1901  at  103,  as  directed,  and  was  poor,  re¬ 
quiring  about  22  days.  Since  then  I  have  allowed  for 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  with  success  quite  uniform. 

WARMTH  OF  BROODER.— This  difference  of  tem¬ 
perature  at  the  floor,  and  higher  up,  is  still  more  de¬ 
cided  in  brooders.  A  brooder  that  has  a  temperature 
of  90  degrees  at  the  floor  will  often  be  as  hot  as  110 
degrees  a  few  inches  higher  up.  Look  out  for  this  in 
building  and  operating  a  brooder.  Aim  to  keep  it  so 
that  the  chicks  can  find  the  desired  warmth  by  sim¬ 
ply  stiffening  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  lifting  the 
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head  a  little  higher,  or  by  sitting  down  a  little  closer 
to  the  floor.  By  doing  this  you  will  avoid  all  danger 
of  crowding,  sweating,  etc.  Some  of  my  early  experi¬ 
ences  with  brooders  were  enough  to  discourage  a  less 
persistent  hen  crank.  I  have  sat  and  watched  them 
huddle,  and  smother  each  other  by  the  score.  They 
seem  to  have  a  knack  of  wanting  to  press  the  back 
of  the  neck  against  something  warm,  when  they  get 
chilly.  If  the  warmth  is  found  close  to  the  floor, 
and  the  flock  is  small,  bottom  heat  may  be  satis¬ 
factory.  Woe  to  the  chick,  however,  that  tries  it 
when  there  is  a  crowd  of  chilly  mates  just  behind 
him  ready  to  crowd  their  necks  down  towards  the 
source  of  warmth  also.  It  is  much  safer  to  be  obliged 
to  stand  on  tip-toe,  in  order  to  reach  a  warm  spot. 
Give  us  top  heat  in  the  brooder  as  well  as  in  the  in¬ 
cubator.  A  chick  can  stand  cold  feet  and  a  warm 
head  better  than  it  can  a  cold  head  and  warm  feet. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 


AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  TREE  FRAUDS. 

I  was  interested  in  H.  E.  V.  D.’s  article  on  page  206 
entitled  “Another  Fruit  Tree  Fraud.”  He  has  the 
facts  as  near  as  anyone  can  give  them,  but  I  thought 
it  wouldn’t  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  give  a  few  per¬ 
sonal  notes.  I  live  right  in  the  section  that  was  can¬ 
vassed  by  the  agents  of  that  Ohio  nursery  firm.  One 
of  them  called  on  me,  but  your  timely  warning,  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  saved  me  from  being  gouged  by  this 
smooth-tongued  fellow.  Lots  of  my  neighbors  were 
victims;  several  bought  strawberry  plants  at  about 
$1  per  dozen,  and  when  they  came  the  plants  were  all 
dead  and  dried,  not  one  grew  that  I  know  of,  nor  did 
the  nurserymen  replace  them.  They  did  replace  some 
trees  that  a  neighbor  got,  but  these  also  failed  to 
grow.  Whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  nursery  or  the 
planter  I  don’t  know,  but  I  do  know  that  they  cost 


four  times  as  much  as  go®d  trees  can  be  bought  from 
our  nurserymen  for.  When  the  agent  approached  me 
and  gave  his  prices  I  asked  if  he  wasn’t  selling  $50 
and  $100  orchards  on  certain  conditions.  He  told  me 
he  was,  and  had  sold  quite  a  number.  I,  of  course, 
wanted  to  know  why  their  trees  were  so  much  higher 
in  price  than  our  nurserymen  were  selling  them  for. 
He  pretended  to  give  me  several  reasons;  first,  that 
they  were  budded  on  some  particular  kind  of  root 
that  would  outlive  the  ordinary  ones  used  by  nur¬ 
serymen;  second,  that  the  borers  won’t  get  in  them; 
third,  that  they  never  sold  anything  but  five-year-old 
trees,  but  when  I  told  him  of  the  information  l  had 
of  a  firm  doing  a  business  something  similar  to  his 
in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  fraud  (not  saying  his  was),  he  wasn’t  very 
long  in  hunting  some  more  interested  party,  several 
of  which  he  found.  J.  i.  w. 

Fair  view,  Md. 


HABITS  OF  THE  PLUM  CURCUL/0. 

I  have  a  few  bearing  plum  trees  of  which  the  curculio 
and  brown  rot  claim  the  greater  share.  I  have  tried  for 
three  years  to  detect  the  curctilio  in  his  destructive  work 
and  to  circumvent  him  to  save  part  of  the  crop  have 
stood  at  a  tree  for  hours  and  watched  for  his  coming, 
but  so  far  have  failed  to  see  one  on  the  tree,  or  at  work. 
I  have  tried  the  jarring  process  without  finding  a  Turk, 
as  he  is  called.  How  do  they  get  into  the  tree?  Do  they 
climb  up  the  trunk  after  leaving  their  Winter  quarters 
in  the  ground,  or  do  they  fly?  T  find,  however,  a  larr"-> 
number  of  plums  stung,  and  find  the  worm  in  the  plum, 
but  cannot  trace  and  detect  the  source.  g.  r.  a. 

Hancock  Co.,  Me. 

The  curculio  and  brown  rot  (Monilia)  vie  with 
black-knot  as  bugbears  to  the  average  plum  grower. 
Both  may,  however,  be  controlled  by  using  simple 
preventive  measures  early  In  the  Reason.  The  curculio 
is  a  small,  rough,  grayish  or  brownish  beetle  about 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  inch  long.  It  has  two  very 
distinct  humps  on  the  back  and  more  or  less  distinct 
whitish  or  yellowish  marks,  also  a  very  strong  well 
developed  snout  with  which  it  punctures  the  fruit. 
The  beetle  hibernates  in  the  ground  or  under  rubbish 
during  the  Winter,  and  appears  very  early  in  Spring, 
feeding  upon  the  unopened  buds  or,  later,  upon  the 
young  leaves  of  plum,  peach,  cherry  and  sometimes 
apple  and  pear  trees.  Soon  after  the  fruit  has  set,  the 
insect  makes  a  crescent-shaped  slit  with  its  snout  and 
in  this  it  lays  an  egg.  After  a  few  days  the  egg 
hatches  and  the  whitish  grub-like  larva  eats  its  way 
to  the  center  of  the  fruit  which — in  case  of  the  plum — 
soon  falls  to  the  ground.  Fruit  wTlieh  is  attacked  later 
in  the  season  does  not  always  fall.  By  midsummer 
growth  is  completed  and  the  larva?  leave  the  decayed 
fruit  and  go  into  the  ground  to  pupate — coming 
forth  as  mature  beetles  very  shortly  (three  to  six 
weeks)  after.  These  soon  go  into  hiding,  and  are  not 
seen  again  until  the  following  Spring.  The  larvae 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  insecticides,  but  spraying 
with  Paris-green  (one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water) 
before  the  buds  open  and  again  just  before  blossom¬ 
ing  may  destroy  some  of  the  beetles.  In  general, 
however,  jarring  the  trees,  if  systematically  done, 
is  the  surest  way  of  fighting  this  pest.  When  dis¬ 
turbed  the  beetle  folds  its  legs  and  snout  under  its 
body  and  drops  to  the  ground,  where  it  so  closely 
resembles  a  bud  or  bit  of  wood  that  it  is  usually 
overlooked.  If  a  white  sheet  is  placed  under  the  tree 
and  the  limbs  suddenly  jarred  with  a  padded  mallet 
many  of  the  beetles  may  be  collected  and  burned  or 
scalded.  They  should  be  collected  at  once,  however, 
as  if  undisturbed  they  soon  take  wing  and  return  to 
the  trees.  The  insects  are  usually  rather  more  slug¬ 
gish  in  the  morning,  so  that  jarring  is  best  done  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day. 

To  prevent  the  fruit  rot,  see  that  the  old  leaves  and 
dried  or  “mummied”  fruits  that  remain  from  last 
year  are  raked  up  and  burned.  Before  the  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  burst — which  means  at  once — spray  the  trees 
with  copper  sulphate  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
to  25  gallons  of  water.  After  the  fruit  sets  spray  once 
or  twice  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  later,  as  the 
fruit  approaches  maturity,  spray  with  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  carbonate,  or  with  sulphide  of 
potassium,  five  ounces  to  10  gallons  of  water. 

Maine  Exp.  Station.  w.  m.  munson. 


CARRYING  MILK  DOWN  THE  MOUNTAINS.— 
Fig.  113,  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  shows  the  manner  in  which  milk 
is  brought  down  the  mountains  to  the  cheese  factories 
in  Switzerland,  something  of  a  contrast  compared 
with  the  wagon  load  of  75  40-quart  cans  of  .  milk  re¬ 
cently  shown  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  By  constant  training 
these  men  are  able  to  carry  a  surprising  weight  with¬ 
out  great  fatigue.  In  this  city  we  often  see  Italian 
women  carrying  on  their  heads  great  bundles  of  wood 
or  sacks  of  rags  for  which  most  farmers  would  con¬ 
sider  a  horse  and  wagon  necessary. 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  OLEO  LAW. 

Opinion  of  Butter  Men. 

“Yes,”  said  a  dealer  in  dairy  products,  “the  oleo 
men  will  do  their  best  to  get  rid  of  tons  of  their  stuff 
before  the  new  law  takes  effect.  Their  agents  are  in 
to  see  me  every  day.  ‘Why  in  the  world  don’t  you 
take  hold  of  it,’  they  say,  ‘there’s  lots  of  money  in  it.’” 

Various  opinions  are  expressed  by  the  butter  deal¬ 
ers  here  in  regard  to  the  possible  effect  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  law,  but  all  agree  that  oleo  has 
traveled  long  enough  under  the  label  of  pure  butter, 
and  that  the  cow  has  enough  to  contend  with  without 
being  made  responsible  for  all  the  dyed  grease  on  the. 
market.  The  following  gives  an  idea  of  the  views  of 
some  of  these  men: 

E.  B.  Woodward:  “I  believe  that  the  enforcement 
of  this  law  will  give  farmers  a  better  chance.  Of 
course  as  much  oleo  as  possible  will  be  put  on  the 
market  before  July  1,  but  after  things  get  settled  I 
think  a  general  improvement  in  the  dairy  business 
will  be  noted.” 

Wm.  F.  Corwin:  “It  will  encourage  dairy  produc¬ 
tion.  If  oleo  is  sold  for  what  it  is,  so  that  farmers  do 
not  have  to  compete  with  it  under  the  guise  of  butter, 
there  will  be  sufficient  demand  for  butter  to  make  it 
an  object  to  increase  their  dairies  instead  of  selling 
all  of  their  calves.” 

Mr.  Vanneman,  of  S.  S.  Long  &  Bro.:  “There  is  a 
decided  objection  to  putting  renovated  butter  in  this 
bill,  as  it  is  a  pure  dairy  product.  The  dirt  and  other 
impurities  of  roll  butter  are  removed,  but  no  chemi¬ 
cals  or  other  ingredients  are  added.  It  certainly 
should  not  be  classed  with  oleo  or  “process”  butter. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  taxing  renovated  butter 
than  ‘State  dairy’  or  ‘western  factory.’  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  country  can  produce  all  the  butter 
needed  for  home  and  export  trade  without  patching 
up  the  supply  with  oleo  under  a  butter  mark.  By 
using  Pasteurized  cream  butter  is  made  in  sections 
which  were  formerly  thought  to  be  no  good  for  dairy 
purposes.  We  get  excellent  butter  from  Missouri  and 
other  southern  States.  There  should  really  he  only 
one  grade  of  butter,  and  the  price  should  never  go 
below  20  cents  or  above  25.  Take  away  unfair  com¬ 
petition  by  selling  oleo  for  what  it  is;  encourage  the 
making  of  prime  butter,  and  the  inferior  qualities 
that  have  to  be  cleansed  before  they  are  fit  for  food 
will  he  weeded  out.” 


THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE. 

Having  a  plot  of  ground,  a  reclaimed  swamp  with 
deep  muck  underlaid  with  marl,  we  have  been  rais¬ 
ing  onions  very  successfully.  Everyone  knows  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  get  land  too  rich  for  onions;  being 
satisfied  by  experiment  that  chemicals  cannot  take 
the  place  of  stable  manure,  and  finding  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  large  quantities  of  this  fills  the  land  with 
weed  seeds  to  “beat  the  band,”  and  that  we  could 
most  effectually  subdue  the  weeds  by  frequent  culti¬ 
vation  before  the  onions  were  in  the  ground,  we 
thought  to  try  the  new  system.  We  obtained  im¬ 
ported  seed  of  genuine  Spanish  and  Gibraltar,  and 
home-grown  seed  of  Prizetaker.  This  was  sown  in 
ordinary  flats,  such  as  are  used  to  grow  tomato 
plants,  thick  enough  to  get  from  800  to  1,000  plants 
in  a  flat.  If  the  onions  got  so  thick  as  to  show  a 
tendency  of  spindling  we  cut  the  tops  off  to  a  height 
of  iy2  inch.  In  this  way  we  could  keep  them  In  the 
fiats  until  we  had  the  ground  fitted,  having  manured 
it  in  Winter,  and  plowed  it  as  soon  as  possible  in 
Spring,  and  by  running  over  it  once  a  week  with  the 
harrow  and  cultivator  we  induced  most  of  the  weed 
seeds  to  germinate. 

About  the  first  of  May,  or  when  the  onions  were 
the  size  of  pencils  and  the  ground  was  warm  we 
transplanted  them  to  open  ground.  There  is  no  vege¬ 
table  that  transplants  so  easily  or  with  such  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  of  success  as  the  onion.  If  you  drop 
one  on  top  of  the  ground  when  of  this  size  a  is  sure 
to  take  root  and  grow.  In  transplanting  we  used  a 
marker  made  of  a  piece  of  plank  two  inches  thick  and 
three  inches  wide,  38  inches  long,  with  a  handle  long 
enough  to  be  reached  when  standing;  into  the  bottom 
of  this  marker  we  put  hard-wood  pins,  four  inches 
long,  1  y2  inch  in  diameter  next  marker  head,  and 
tapered  to  a  point,  four  inches  apart  between  cen¬ 
ters.  We  stretched  a  line  across  the  field,  placing  the 
marker  along  this  line;  by  putting  the  foot  on  the 
head  near  the  handle  the  pins  are  pressed  into  the 
ground,  and  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  handle  the 
holes  are  opened  so  that  when  the  marker  is  taken 
out  they  will  remain.  As  10  holes  will  be  made  each 
time  the  marker  is  placed  one  can  mark  as  fast  as 
two  or  three  can  set  onions.  The  soil  in  flat  should 
be  well  moistened,  and  by  taking  a  handful  in  left 
hand  the  onions  can  be  picked  out  with  thumb  and 
finger  of  right  hand  and  dropped  into  the  holes  deep 
enough  to  bring  the  bulb  about  a  half  inch  below  the 
surface  of  soil,  and  loose  soil  filled  in  and  pressed 


down  firmly  on  roots.  As  all  the  varieties  named 
grow  pretty  rank  we  place  the  rows  16  inches  apart. 

Onions  sown  in  open  ground  are  long  in  coming  up, 
and  the  weeds  get  such  a  start,  rendering  it  a  very 
slow  and  tiresome  process  to  weed  the  first  time. 
When  sown  in  this  way  so  many  are  in  such  a  small 
space  that  they  can  be  quickly  kept  clean.  They  can 
be  started  early  and  kept  growing  while  the  land  is 
being  fitted  and  cleaned  from  weeds,  and  they  can  be 
easily  and  rapidly  transplanted;  thus  the  laborious 
first  weeding  is  avoided,  and  we  find  that  less  labor 
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will  grow  the  plants,  fit  the  ground  and  transplant 
the  onions  on  an  acre  than  will  be  required  in  the  old 
way.  Besides  this,  from  the  fact  that  not  a  plant  in 
a  row  will  fail  a  perfect  stand  will  be  secured.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  all  this  we  are  enabled  to  lengthen  the  sea¬ 
son  by  two  months  or  more,  and  thus  be  able  to  grow 
those  much  more  valuable  sorts,  a  thing  we  cannot 
otherwise  accomplish.  Onions  are  gross  feeders,  and 
no  matter  how  rich  the  ground  may  be  it  will  pay  to 
sow  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  in  two 
weeks  after  transplanting,  and  a  like  quantity  again 
about  the  middle  of  July.  Mix  with  twice  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  plaster  and  sow  on  a  dry  day,  preferably 
if  the  wind  blows  a  little.  By  keeping  well  cultivated 
but  little  weeding  will  be  necessary,  but  of  course 
they  should  be  kept  clean,  and  any  of  the  varieties 
named  will  grow  so  as  to  touch  each  other  along  the 
row.  Many  will  grow  flat  by  crowding,  or  push  a 
part  of  them  out  sideways.  From  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  more  onions  can  be  grown  on  an  acre,  and  we 
believe  with  much  less  labor  by  the  new  than  by  the 
old  way.  J.  s.  woodward. 


RUSSET  APPLES  VS.  BEN  DAVIS. 

Considerable  praise  has  been  given  lately  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  the  apples  of  the  russet  family,  and  to  my 
mind  a  little  too  much.  There  seems  to  be  much  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  russet  apple  nomenclature,  and  1  for  one, 
find  more  trouble  in  keeping  track  of  the  different 
russets  than  even  the  “Pippins,”  “Pearmains”  and 
“Nonpareils.”  The  Ben  Davis  group,  children  and 
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grandchildren,  promise  a  tangle  of  equal  magnitude 
after  awhile,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  suppress 
them,  but  this  is  for  the  future.  As  to  quality,  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  assigning  to  the  russets  so  high  a 
place  as  is  generally  given  them,  for  among  those 
that  I  have  tasted  not  one-half  of  them  are  more 
than  “good”  in  quality.  They  are  inclined  to  wilt  if 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  dry  cellar  as  is  usual.  rIhey 
are  generally  undersized  and  the  color  is  not  enticing. 
What  passes  for  the  English  russet  in  this  State  is 
one  of  the  poorest  apples  imaginable.  It  often  rots 
while  yet  hard  on  the  trees,  and,  in  fact,  not  a  speci¬ 
men  ever  mellows  to  be  in  eating  condition  before 
rotting — even  if  it  should  keep  until  very  late.  I 


would  as  soon  think  of  praising  the  quality  of  the 
Ben  Davis  as  the  Roxbury  Russet.  They  both  seem 
to  suit  some  tastes,  but  you  people  in  the  East  who 
tell  so  much  about  quality  in  apples  would  better  stick 
to  King,  Newtown  Pippin,  Baldwin,  Spy,  etc.,  and  not 
say  much  about  Roxbury  Russet.  By  the  way,  a  per¬ 
son  has  no  right  to  judge  of  quality  in  an  apple  when 
he  is  particularly  apple  hungry;  if  he  does  he  will  be 
apt  to  miss  the  truth  widely. 

Perry  Russet  is  no  better.  English  Russet  of  Eng¬ 
land  (as  catalogued  by  the  Illinois  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at.  Champaign)  is  worthy  of  no  praise  except  that 
the  trees  grow  well.  Pomme  Gris,  as  grown  here,  is 
unsatisfactory,  although  better  in  quality  than  any 
above-named.  One  locally  known  as  Little  Russet, 
which  I  suppose  is  Hunt’s  Russet  of  Downing,  is  the 
best  in  quality  of  all  I  have  yet  seen,  and  is  really  an 
excellent  little  Winter  apple.  Pumpkin  Russet  as  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Downer,  of  Kentucky,  is  here  a  good- 
sized  apple  of  fair  quality,  but  as  1  said,  the  names 
of  the  russets  are  so  mixed  up  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  identify  the  different  kinds.  I  have  seen  a  russet 
that  was  evidently  a  sport  of  Grimes  Golden,  that 
was  a  first-rate  late  Fall  apple.  The  tree  was  bought 
for  Grimes  Golden  with  other  trees  of  that  variety, 
and  looked  exactly  like  it  in  tree  and  fruit  except  the 
russet  of  the  skin.  Many  of  our  russets  came  from 
England,  where  the  color  seems  to  be  a  popular  one. 

I  notice  that  a  nurseryman  there  catalogues  no  less 
than  20  different  varieties  of  russet  apples.  Certain¬ 
ly  the  rough  rasping  skin  of  a  russet  apple  does  not 
improve  its  eating  quality,  and  as  our  markets  give 
a  decided  preference  to  a  red  or  fine  yellow  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  planting  most  of  the  russet 
varieties.  benj.  buckman. 

Illinois. 

The  Russet  on  Slaty  Soil: 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  15  Prof.  Waugh  speaks 
a  good  word  for  the  russet  apple,  and  in  a  later  issue 
T.  J.  D.  adds  a  note  of  praise.  Truly  a  well  preserved 
Roxbury  Russet  at  this  time  of  year  is  a  most  deli¬ 
cious  fruit.  The  Red  Russet  is  about  as  good,  but 
possesses  fewer  of  the  characteristics  common  to 
other  russets.  I  have  two  Roxbury  Russets  here  that 
bear  good  crops  nearly  every  year,  but  by  picking 
time  they  are  rotting  on  the  trees,  and  within  two 
weeks  after  they  are  picked  fully  half  of  them  are  at 
least  partly  decayed,  and  those  not  in  this  condition 
are  wilty.  Those  that  do  not  rot  soon  continue  to 
shrivel  until  they  resemble  mummied  peaches,  and 
are  about  as  palatable.  1  was  born  nine  miles  from 
here  on  a  clay  farm.  There  the  Roxbury  Russet 
would  keep  till  May,  plump,  crisp  and  excellent.  My 
soil  is  slaty,  and  the  Russet  apple  here  is  no  good.  I 
ate  my  first  Red  Russet  13  years  ago,  and  12  years 
ago  drove  18  miles  to  get  grafts  of  that  variety,  with 
which  I  put  new  tops  on  two  Northern  Spy  trees  that 
were  about  15  years  old.  When  they  came  into  bear¬ 
ing  it  was  found  that  the  fruit  would  wilt  and  rot  be¬ 
fore  it  would  ripen.  One  of  the  trees  by  being  judi¬ 
ciously  helped  has  entirely  reverted  back  to  the  Spy. 
The  Spy,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  other 
varieties  bear  excellent  fruit.  Is  the  soil  the  sole 
cause  of  my  Russets’  behavior?  Is  there  a  remedy? 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.  G.  g.  g. 

TREATING  M ICE-GIRDLED  TREES. 

On  page  259  mention  is  made  of  bridge-grafting  to 
save  fruit  trees  injured  by  mice.  Fig.  115,  showing 
how  the  work  is  done,  is  reproduced  from  a  leaflet 
published  by  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva.  To  do  this  grafting  take  a  twig  of 
last  year’s  growth  and  sharpen  it  to  a  wedge  at  both 
ends,  as  shown  at  1.  The  twig  should  be  a  little  long¬ 
er  than  the  distance  across  the  wound,  and  stiff 
enough  to  prevent  bending  easily.  With  a  half-inch 
chisel,  with  the  bevel  outward,  make  incisions  through 
the  bark  to  the  wood  above  and  below  the  girdled 
spot.  Press  one  of  the  sharpened  ends  of  the  twig 
into  the  lower  cut.  and,  bending  the  twig,  spring  the 
other  end  into  the  incision  above.  These  twigs  should 
be  piaced  along  the  wound  about  an  inch  apart.  If 
just  the  right  length  they  will  be  firm,  and  no  tying 
is  required.  Put  a  small  bit  of  wax  at  the  points 
where  the  twigs  enter  the  tree.  It  is  not  thought  de¬ 
sirable  to  do  this  bridge-grafting  on  any  but  strong, 
vigorous  trees.  Girdled  trees  only  a  year  or  two  old 
would  better  be  removed  and  others  put  in  their  place. 

BRIDGE  GRAFTING— I  see  on  page  219  an  article 
on  mice-girdled  trees,  signed  J.  N.  S.,  which  gave 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  trees  of  large  or  medium  size 
could  be  saved  by  bridging.  I  claim  that  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  mathematics  as  to  the  size  of  the  trees,  if 
in  a  healthy  condition  otherwise.  A  tree  three  inches 
through  can  be  saved  by  four  bridges,  say  one- 
fourth  inch  through;  12  quarters  of  an  inch,  which 
would  be  three  inches  of  new  bark  to  draw  from, 
which  would  equal  one-third  of  the  original  bark.  If 
that  will  save  a  tree  three  inches  through  you  see  it 
would  naturally  require  for  a  tree  eight  inches 
through  nearly  11  of  the  same  bridges  to  do  the  same 
work,  and  I  should  also  advise  thorough  trimming 
besides  to  lessen  the  amount  of  sap  required,  h.  t. 

Gaines,  N.  Y. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  tp  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Questions  About  Squabs. 

J.  N.  II.,  Yaphank,  N.  Y. — Which  are 
harder  to  raise,  Homers  or  Runts?  In 
buying  pigeons,  would  it  be  better  to  buy 
mated  adults,  or  to  get  young  birds  (three 
to  five  months)  with  a  difference  in  price 
of  $5  per  dozen?  Must  they  be  dressed  for 
the  New  York  market?  Could  one  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  net  $1  per  pair  per  year  on 
a  large  number  of  pigeons? 

Ans. — Runts  do  not  breed  so  freely  as 
Homers,  and  as  a  rule  the  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality  among  the  squabs  is  greater.  The 
same  holds  true  with  all  the  extra  large 
breeds,  and  while  they  produce  larger 
squabs  they  cannot  compare  favorably 
with  the  Homers  for  number  and  qual¬ 
ity.  If  I  were  sure  of  getting  breeders 
all  mated  and  not  over  one  or  two  years 
old  at  $5  per  dozen  advance  over  the 
price  of  young  birds,  would  take  the 
mated  birds,  but  if  not  sure  of  the  age 
or  the  mating  the  young  birds  would  be 
the  best  bargain,  as  at  the  age  men¬ 
tioned  they  should  begin  mating,  and 
when  once  mated  they  should  continue 
to  be  profitable  breeders  for  several 
years,  which  might  not  be  the  case  with 
the  birds  of  uncertain  age.  Squabs  may 
be  marketed  either  alive  or  dressed,  but 
the  difference  in  price  in  favor  of  the 
dressed  birds  would  pay  for  the  little 
extra  work  many  times  over,  this  being 
one  of  the  few  instances  where  the  farm¬ 
er  can  get  well  paid  for  his  time.  If  the 
birds  are  separated  so  as  to  have  not 
more  than  50  to  100  pairs  in  each  flock 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to 
return  $1  per  pair  profit  on  any  number 
that  can  be  properly  housed  and  cared 
for.  j.  e.  s. 


Fruit  Questions. 

II.  Y.  8.,  Goxsnckie,  N.  Y. — What  are  the 
characteristics  and  quality  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  fruits:  Alice  grape;  Pineapple  and  Van 
Deman  quinces,  both  originated  by  Luther 
Burbank;  Missing  Link,  Delicious,  Early 
Melon,  Chicago  and  Senator  apples;  Fame, 
Krull  and  Lincoln  pears? 

Ans. — The  Alice  grape  is  a  very  late 
variety.  It  is  very  productive,  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  is  red,  but  not  a  very  clear 
red,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  of  more 
than  fair  quality,  judging  by  what  1 
have  seen  of  it.  The  Van  Deman  quince 
is  a  variety  that  has  only  been  tested  in 
a  small  way,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Pineapple.  They  are  both  wonderfully 
fine  in  California,  and  excel  any  varie¬ 
ties  that  I  have  seen  grown  elsewhere, 
but  they  may  not  prove  so  good  in  other 
regions.  Missing  Link  is  a  Winter  apple 
from  Illinois  that  i  have  seen  several 
times,  but  I  do  not  think  one  would  miss 
very  much  ii  he  never  had  it.  However, 
it  may  prove  better  than  I  now  think, 
and  I  hope  it  will,  but  several  of  the  best 
fruit  growers  in  Illinois  have  told  me 
that  they  do  not  like  it.  Delicious  as  I 
have  tasted  it  has  not  been  of  more  than 
ordinary  flavor,  and  I  saw  no  other 
striking  features  about  it.  Melon  is  a 
Fall  apple,  and  not  an  early  variety,  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Its  color  is  yel¬ 
low,  indistinctly  striped  with  reci  and 
marbled  with  russet.  The  size  is  me¬ 
dium.  In  New  York  and  farther  north 
it  will  keep  into  the  Winter,  and  is  one 
of  the  old  varieties  that  deserves  to  be 
planted  more  than  it  is.  Chicago  is  one 
that  1  know  too  little  about  to  warrant, 
an  opinion.  Senator  is  another  and 
later  name  for  one  of  the  new  Arkansas 
seedlings  that  is  properly  called  Oliver. 
It.  may  prove  to  be  a  good  variety  for 
general  use,  but  there  are  few  sections 
where  it  has  been  tested  sufficiently  to 
warrant  planting  commercially.  It  has 
good  size  and  quality,  and  is  handsome 
in  appearance.  It  seems  to  keep  well. 
Fame  is  a  new  pear  that  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  beyond  what  those  who  are  push¬ 
ing  it  say.  Lincoln  (not  Lincoln  Core¬ 


less,  which  is  worthless)  is  a  Fall  pear 
of  good  size  and  color.  Krull  is  a  very 
late  variety  and  is  much  like  Lawrence. 
I  think  it  wen  worth  testing. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Salting  Cucumbers. 

C.  II.  F.,  Rives  Junction,  Mich.— How  are 
cucumbers  prepared  for  the  vinegar  where 
pickling  is  done  on  a  large  scale? 

Ans. — Cucumbers  are  simply  put 
through  a  salting  process  before  pick¬ 
ling,  which  serves  two  purposes — to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  vinegar  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  for  future  pickling.  The 
strength  of  brine  used  at  start  and  the 
amount  of  salt  added  varies.  Some  salt¬ 
ing  houses  start  with  brine  strong 
enough  to  prevent  fermentation,  and 
aim  to  prevent  the  latter  until  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  are  freshened  for  the  pickle. 
Others  start  with  weaker  brine  and 
allow  the  fermentation  to  be  completed 
during  the  period  of  salting.  The  latter 
method  is  considered  the  best  by  one  of 
the  largest  pickle  firms  in  the  United 
States.  Those  who  prefer  to  prevent 
fermentation  at  time  of  salting  start 
with  a  brine  of  60  on  the  saltimeter  (a 
hydrometer  for  testing  salt  solutions) 
using  enough  brine  to  cover  bottom  of 
vat  or  barrel  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  10 
inches;  in  addition  salt  is  added  with 
each  layer  of  pickles — about  one  peck 
being  allowed  for  each  barrel  of  pickles. 
After  vat  is  filled  with  pickles  enough 
brine  is  added  to  cover  them.  The  brine 
is  tested  frequently,  and  as  it  weakens 
by  extraction  of  water  from  the  pickles, 
more  salt  is  added,  keeping  it  as  near 
60  as  possible.  Where  fermentation  is 
allowed  to  take  place  during  the  process 
of  salting,  a  brine  of  40  is  used.  This 
is  allowed  to  run  as  low  as  30  while  fill¬ 
ing  the  vat.  About  one  peck  of  salt  is 
added  for  each  barrel  of  pickles,  and 
the  brine  is  brought  back  to  40  within 
a  period  of  two  weeks.  If  the  pickles 
are  to  be  held  for  a  long  period  the 
brine  can  be  raised  to  60  after  all  fer¬ 
mentation  has  ceased.  f.  a.  sirrine. 

New  York. 


flHE  CREATEST  INVENTION  OF  THE m  CENTURY. 
ISRAEL'S  CARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEE0  . 

IN  A  TISSUE  PAPER  STRINC 
'PLANT  THE  STRING” 

NO  thining,-  no  transplanting-  and.tissue 

PAPER  ATTRAeTS  MOISTURE 
FAMIlY  GARDEN  ASSORTMENT  (to  IT/W1  writ. 

PRERAlB  JO/  IK  »  TAM  1*5 

OUR  PLANTER 

AND  FORTY',  5/  SPOOLS 
ASSTD./6.SS  - 

(A  CM>lO  CAN  NUN  IT.) 

,  i  (ATALOCUfe  ntEE 


The  Most  Successful  Remedy 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ringbones.SplInt*, 
Curb*,  etc.,  and  all  I.nmcncss.  Relieves  immediately, 
cures  quickly.  Price,  $1;  six  for  $5. 

Cured  Spavins  of  Ten  Years’  Standing. 

Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  11, 1901. 

Dr  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Gentlemen: — Some  years  ago  I  used  your  Kendall’g 
Spavin  Cure  on  a  horse  that  had  two  Bone  Spavins,  and  it  removed  them 
entirely.  These  Spavins  had  been  on  him  from  birth,  and  were  of  ten  years* 
standing.  I  now  have  a  case  of  a  mare  that  was  injured  by  falling  through 
a  bridge,  and  am  going  to  give  her  complete  treatment  with  your  Spavin 
Cure.  Very  truly  yours,  CLARK  O.  PORT. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALU*  SPA  YIN  CURE, 
also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,**  the  Book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


Sharpen  your,;;* 

LaWn  IVlOWBr  MowerSharpener. 

Thousands  in  practical  use.  oOc.  by  mail. 

i  ABER,  JR..  365  Muluerry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


The‘‘WeberJunIor 

Pumper* 


Can  also 
be  used 
for  other 
power 
purpofr 
ea. 


Is  all  complete,  ready  to  at* 

tach  to  pump.  Equal*  30  men 
pumping  water. 
Uses  but  little  gas¬ 
oline.  Is  shipped 
crated  completely 
erected,  all  connec¬ 


tions  made.  Easy  to  start,  any 
jone  can  operate  it.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Other  sizes 
to  60  H.  P.  Send  for  cat- 
WeberGasA  Gasoline 
Engine  Co,  Box  102 
Kansas  City,  Ho. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Stationaries,  Portables.  Kngines 
and  Pumps,  Hoisters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  Btateyour  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easllv.  8end  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  X. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
eiectrlo  lighting,  grinding 
Com,  separating  cream, 
■awing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan  American  Exp.. 
Buffalo,  1901  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIKTZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


DOLLARS 

BUYS 

AN  800  LB.  SCALE. 


ON  WHEELS. 


HARDENED  PIVOTS. 

PLATFORM  1  8  X  25  IN 

Delivered  to  your  Railroad  Station.  Accurate, 
durable  and  well  finished.  No  agents  needed. 

BUY  OF  THE  MAKER. 

sizes  and  styles  made.  Circulars  free 
you  address  Box  5 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 


The  Side  Delivery 


Hay  Windrower 
and  Clover  Buncher 

is  the  best  haymaker  on  the  market. 
8aves  all  raking  and  tedding.  Fits  any 
mower.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle 
it,  write  us  for  catalogue. 

The  Side  Delivery  Buncher  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


In  the  accompanying  illustration  is  shown  the  spot  that  marks  the  centre  of  population  of  the  United  States.  This  spot  is  situ¬ 
ated  four  miles  east  and  two  miles  south  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  very  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Marr,  which,  together  with  his 
barn,  is  shown  in  the  photograph.  Having  just  purchased  a  new  McCormick  binder,  Mr.  Marr  consented  to  have  himself  photo¬ 
graphed  on  his  World-Centre  machine  at  the  spot  marking  the  centre  of  population  of  the  United  States.  The  machine  owned  by 
Mr.  Marr  and  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  fully  illustrated  in  a  beautiful  book  entitled  the  “World-Centre,”  which  will  be  mailed 
free  upon  application  to  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Tarred  Paper  and  Trees. 

A.  M.,  Riley,  Ind. — On  page  105,  J.  E.  S. 
calls  attention  to  G.  G.  Hitchings's  account 
of  growing  trees  in  sod,  and  refers  to 
trouble  with  mice.  Mr.  Hitchings  then 
recommends  binding  the  body  of  trees  with 
building  paper.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  he  uses  the  tarred  paper,  as  J 
have  read  it  would  injure  the  bark  and  kill 
the  trees.  I  bound  some  peach  trees  with 
tarred  paper  last  Winter  to  protect  from 
rabbits,  but  took  it  off  the  first  of  March 
and  can  detect  no  damage  as  yet.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  protection 
against  borers  if  the  paper  will  not  injure 
the  bark  when  left  on  in  warm  weather. 

A.xs. — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  leave  tarred  paper  wrapped  around 
trees  during  the  Summer.  It  would 
tend  to  make  the  bark  of  the  tree  tender 
where  covered.  I  have  just  removed  a 
building  paper  wrapper  that  has  been  in 
use  three  years.  The  growth  of  the  tree 
was  not  injured  in  the  least,  but  the 
bark  where  covered  was  light  colored 
and  looked  as  though  it  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  extreme  heat  or  cold.  There 
is  no  danger  of  injury  from  wrapping 
while  trees  are  dormant. 

G.  G.  HITCHINGS. 

Commercial  Fruit  for  Ohio. 

,J.  II.  D.,  Louisville,  0.— What  are  the  bes.t 
three  commercial  apples,  three  pears,  three 
peaches  and  three  plums  for  this  section, 
without  regard  to  local  market?  Would 
York  Imperial  do  well  here?  What  would 
be  the  hardiest  apricot  for  this  section  if 
this  fruit  can  be  grown  here? 

Ans. — Perhaps  there  is  no  variety  of 
the  many  Winter  apples  that  will  prove 
better  adapted  to  Ohio  for  commercial 
purposes  than  the  York  Imperial.  Rome 
Beauty  is  another  that  does  very  well 
in  many  parts  of  that  State,  and  is  like¬ 
ly  to  succeed  in  Stark  County.  Grimes 
is  almost  beyond  comparison  in  fine 
quality,  and  is  also  very  handsomely  col¬ 
ored,  being  a  rich  yellow.  The  tree 
bears  well  and  the  apples  keep  fairly 
well  when  grown  there.  These  would 
make  a  good  trio  for  Ohio.  As  to  pears, 
the  Bartlett  is  the  best  of  all.  Bose  top- 
worked  on  White  Doyenne  or  some 
other  vigorous  stock  is  excellent.  Kieffer 
is  poor  in  quality,  except  when  canned, 
but  it  is  quite  as  profitable  as  any  pear 
that  I  know.  Elberta  is  the  leading 
market  peach  and  Chairs  and  Niagara 
are  the  next  two  that  I  would  select.  Of 
plums,  Abundance  and  Burbank  are 
wonderful  bearers,  but  they  are  some¬ 
what  given  to  rotting  on  the  trees. 
French  Damson  always  sells  well,  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  that  class. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Fall  and  Winter  Apples  tor  Alabama. 

J.  M.  J.,  Haywood,  Ala.— What  are  the  best 
Fall  and  Winter  apples  for  the  hill  coun¬ 
ties  of  Alabama?  We  grow  Yates,  Reese, 
Ben  Davis  and  Terry  Winter,  which  do 
well,  but  would  like  to  find  a  few  others 
well  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  The 
Ben  Davis  grown  here  is  much  better  than 
those  shipped  in,  not  only  larger  and  more, 
shapely,  but  much  better  flavored. 

Ans. — Good  Winter  apples  for  the 
South  are  not  easy  to  find,  as  the  ques¬ 
tioner  knows  full  well.  I  know  that  Ben 
Davis  is  a  popular  apple  there,  because 
the  tree  will  endure  the  warm  Summer, 
bears  well  and  the  apples  are  of  passable 
quality.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  poor 
apples  or  no  apples.  Yates  is  a  small 
but  very  late  keeper  for  the  South. 
Reese  and  Terry  I  do  not  know.  Shock- 
ley  has  long  been  one  of  the  standard 
Winter  kinds  for  the  South,  and  I  saw  it 
in  Texas  more  than  25  years  ago  doing 
finely.  One  of  its  seedlings  came  to  my 
attention  last  year,  which  originated  in 
Kentucky,  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  best  late  apples  for  the  South.  It 
has  not  been  definitely  named  yet,  nor 
disseminated,  but  there  will  be  an  ex¬ 
tended  notice  of  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  be¬ 
fore  long.  The  old  Genet,  now  called 
Ralls,  is  one  of  the  few  Winter  apples 
that  succeed  in  that  climate.  It  is  small 
and  not  very  handsome,  but  of  good 
quality  and  an  enormous  bearer.  Lim- 
bertwig  is  hardy  in  a  hot  climate,  and 
keeps  into  the  Winter.  It  is  good  qual¬ 
ity  when  fully  ripe.  Of  Fall  varieties 
there  are  more  that  will  succeed  in  the 


South.  Jonathan  is  a  good  variety  that 
will  ripen  in  September  and  October 
there.  Grimes  is  of  about  the  same  sea¬ 
son,  and  good  every  way.  Wealthy  is 
another  that  will  bear  itself  to  death, 
but  pay  well  before  the  trees  die.  It 
ripens  a  little  earlier  than  those  just 
mentioned.  Stayman,  which  is  much 
like  its  parent  the  Winesap,  will  surely 
make  a  good  late  Fall  apple  there. 

II.  e.  v.  D. 

Cow  Peas  on  a  Clay  Soil. 

E.  A.  77.,  Greene  Go.,  N.  7.— Will  cow  peas 
make  profitable  growth  on  stiff  clay  soils, 
and  how  about  soils  that  except  in  dry  hot 
weather  are  wet  and  cold? 

Ans. — We  doubt  it.  Our  own  experi¬ 
ence  with  cow  peas  on  such  soils  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  The  cow  pea  is  best 
suited  for  lighter,  sandy  soils,  and  is  out 
of  place  in  cold,  wet  places.  While  the 
vines  will  make  a  fair  growth  they  can¬ 
not  do  their  best. 

Cultivation  of  Ginger. 

TV.  F.  F.,  Rivanna,  7a. — I  once  read  that 
ginger  root  was  as  easily  grown  and  as 
hardy  as  pie  plant.  Is  it  so?  I  would  like 
some  information  regarding  its  culture; 
when  to  dig  the  roots  for  preserving,  and, 
if  not  hardy,  how  to  protect  during  Winter. 
I  have  an  excellent  recipe  for  preserving 
the  green  root,  but  cannot  procure  it  here. 

Ans. — Ginger  is  a  tropical  plant  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  China.  It  is  not  hardy  where  exposed 
to  frost  or  prolonged  cool  weather,  and 
cannot  be  grown  north  of  middle 
Florida.  The  plant  has  a  reed-like  ap¬ 
pearance,  seldom  blooms,  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  dividing  its  fleshy  rhizomes, 
known  to  the  trade  as  “roots.”  It  is 
sometimes  grown  in  greenhouses  as  a 
curiosity,  but  its  outdoor  cultivation  in 
the  North  is  not  possible.  Clumps  of 
the  ginger  plant  may  be  grown  in  a 
warm  place  in  the  garden  in  Summer, 
and  wintered  under  glass  or  m  a  warm 
dry  cellar,  but  the  operation  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  profitable. 


t 


POTATO 

GROWERS 


Will  make  LARGE  PROFITS  if  they  always  use 
Bradley's  Fertilizers  either  with  or  without 
stable  manure  in  planting  their  potatoes. 

The  use  of  Bradley's  Fertilizers  encourages 
a  vigorous  growth  that  makes  sturdy  vines,  which 
will  withstand  drought,  and  produce  a  large  crop 
of  uniform-sized  potatoes.  Do  not  accept  un¬ 
worthy  substitutes,  but  use  only  the  “old  reliable” 
Bradley'S,  which  never  fails  to  satisfy  every  user. 


XT*  the  Johnson  [Curcullo  Ma- 
MZm  chine  for  catching  the 
Curculto,  which  stings  the  fruit  of  the  PLUM 
and  PEACH.  Address 

C.  H.  DARROW,  Geneva,  N.  V. 


COLD  MEDAL  GLADIOLI 

Groff’s  Hybrid  Gladioli  received  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Thirteen  First  Awards  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

1  have  the  Latest  and  only  Complete  Collection  of 

GROFF’S  HYBRIDS 

In  the  United  States,  and  Control  over  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  all  Stock  Grown  and  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Groff.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWKK,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm.  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


S<vP5ftiflTT<s  DAflTQ— Palmett0-  two  years  old, 
ftOrnAHUUO  nuuio  heavy  roots, $3.50per  1,000. 
JOS.  HARRIS  CO..  Coldwater.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The  Marie  is  a  record  breaker,  good  size 
and  shape,  dark  crimson,  finest  quality,  very 
productive,  mostattractivei  n appearance.  An 
exceptionally  fine  selling  berry  on  the  mark¬ 
et.  Vve  have  a  large  stock  ofextra  fine  plants 
In  this  and  00  other  choice  varieties.  Catalog: ul  plants, 
tre  c»  and  everything  for  orchard  and  garden  free. 

Harrison's  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Ud, 


Potatoes— Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  Hebron, 
Ohio, Rose. Queen. 85  kinds.  C.W.Ford,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


.—Selected  Seed.  Price  List  Free. 


Potatoes  E.  M.  MARVIN.  Sun,  Mich. 


|  CJ.  ■  —Carman  No.  3,  grown  in  60  days 
^91  DUi  from  planting,  Mid-July. 


E.  A.  HILL,  Windham,  N.Y. 


Choice  Early  Bovee  Potatoes,  No.  1 
lOl  dale  size,  $1.25  per  bushel;  No.  2  size,  75o. 
Address  .1.  D.  MILTON,  Seneca,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — A(lv. 


200,000 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn, 

FilEDONIA,  n.  y.  introducer  of 

Campbell's  Early . The  Best  Grape. 

Josselyn . The  Best  Gooseberry. 

Eay . The  Best  Jurrant. 

Awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  at  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can.  Large  list,  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 


CARMAN  No.  3  $4.00 

SEED  POTATOES.  Per  gbl. 

Dewey  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  $4  per  bbl.,  all  bbls. 
4bus  ;PiugreeandW  Mammoth  $5  per  bbl.  Wholesale 
list  free.  GEO  A  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N  Y. 


Whiton’s  White  Mammoth  Potatoes 


Asparagus  Roots 

Two  years;  very  fine,  at  $3  per  1,000. 
Columbian  White,  Donald’s  Elmira, 
Barr’s  Mammoth,  Conover’s 
Colossal  and  Palmetto. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs  on  application. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

MOKRI8VJLLE.  PA. 


Don’t  Be  Late 

October  Purple  Plum  and  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Grapevines  are  going-.  Send  in  your 
order  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

We  also  have  a  full  assortment  of  other 
Nursery  Stock,  Fruit,  Forest  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Asparagus,  etc.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

By  Majl. 
Doz.  100 

By  Exp. 
100  1,000 

Victor  Hugo,  purer  stock . 

$U.25 

$0.(10 

$0  40 

$2.50 

Tennessee,  midseason . 

.20 

.50 

.30 

1.75 

Brandywine,  late . 

.20 

.50 

30 

1  75 

Pride  of  Cuinberl'd.miaseuson 

.20 

.50 

.30 

2  00 

Isabella  [Gandy  Bell],  early.. 

.20 

.50 

.30 

1.75 

Gandy,  very  late . 

.20 

.50 

.30 

2  00 

McKinley,  very  sweet . 

.25 

.60 

.4U 

2.50 

Clyde,  early.  Great  cropper. 

.20 

.50 

.30 

2.00 

Parsons.  Great  for  market. . 

.20 

.50 

.30 

2.00 

Sample.  New;  splendid . 

.25 

.60 

.40 

2  50 

Mammoth.  New ;  very  large. 

.35 

.75 

.60 

4  00 

Nick  Ohmer.  New . 

.25 

.60 

.40 

3.00 

Margaret.  Fine  for  table  use 

.25 

.60 

.40 

3.00 

Beauty  [Downing's  Bride] _ 

.25 

.60 

.40 

3  00 

Roberts  [Monmouth  Queen].. 

.20 

.50 

.30 

2.00 

Thompson’s  Early . 

.20 

.45 

.25 

1  50 

Johnson’s  Early . 

.25 

.60 

.40 

2.50 

VVm.  Belt . 

.25 

.50 

.30 

2  00 

Lady  Garrison . 

.25 

.60 

.40 

3  00 

Strong,  well-rooted  plants. 

Send  cash  and  order 

early.  Keep  this  list. 

FRANK  S.  NEWCOMB. 

Vineland.  N 

.  J. 

Abundance,  Burbank  and  other  Japan  Plums  4  to 
7c.  each.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  Juiy  I. 

T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenla.  N.  J. 


FINE  NURSERY  STOeK-ffiSAJS 

Fruit  Land.  Free  from  disease,  true  to  name.  We 
have  a  choice  lot  of  different  varieties  of  Peach 
Trees,  Two- Year-Old  Kieffer  Pear  Trees,  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Write  for  prices.  Dover  Nurseries. 

H.  H.  ATKINSON,  Dover,  Del. 


$1.50  a  Bu. 

Circular  free. 
Originated  and  for 
Sale  by 

W.  W.  WHITON, 

Box  3,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


IIIawIa  J  T«* mm  of  all  kinds.  Try  the 
rldniS  ana  mG6S  LadyGarrisonStraw- 
berry.  13,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  Cumberland  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  at  $2  per  100;  Kansas  Blackcap,  $6  per 
1,000;  Strawberry  Plants  as  low  as  $1.25  per  1,000  and 
up.  My  stock  is  fine.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


Surplus  of  Fruit  Trees. 

All  in  dormant  condition,  andean  ship  until  May  10. 
My  catalogue  will  interest  you.  It  is  free.  Write 
to-day.  MARTIN  WARD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  Sal© 


—500  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 
Peas  at  $1.75  per  bu.;  600  bush¬ 
els  Delaware-grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  at  $3  per 
bu.;  500  bushels  second-growth  Seed  Potatoes  at  $3.30 
obi.;  or  $1.10  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Del. 


Seed  Barley. 

Choice  Kecleaned  two-rowed  Seed  Barley;  75  cents 
per  bushel.  HEWITT  BHOS.,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


nn  II Q— Improved  Marrow  Beans  for  seeu.  Strictly 
DlANO  pure  and  extra  vleklers.  Price  and  de¬ 
scription  by  mall.  JOHN  BURNS,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 


Native  Evergreeiis-J*,"".nFs„™'c:,V,ro 

$4  per  1.000;  5,000  for  $15;  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
$5  per  1,000:  5,000  for  $20.  Transplanted  Evergreens 
lowest  prices.  Also  Fruit  Trees  all  kinds.  Write  for 
price  list.  Mrs.  James  A.  Root,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Plum  and  Pear  Trees 

1  have  a  surplus  on  Apple,  Kieffer  and 
Plum  Trees.  Until  sold,  1  will  give  very 
low  rates.  Send  list. 

O-  A.  BENNETT, 

Robbinsville,  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  8pruoe 
of  Colorado, 

Also,  Ornamental , 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SON8, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


You  can 
buy 


DORMANT  TREES 


in  assort¬ 
ment 

until  after  the  middle  of  May.  Extra  heavy  Japan  plums  and 
lighter  grades  of  other  plums  in  best  varieties.  First  and 
medium  grades  Sweet  and  Sour  Cherries  which  cannot  be  beaten  Peach,  good  strong  trees,  and 
lighter  grades  in  many  of  the  best  varieties  York  imperial,  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin,  Early  Harvest, 
Winesap  and  a  dozen  other  standard  varieties.  n.  v  i  /"v/'V  I  lv-iaH  Pa 

The  trees  are  tine.  Price  reduced  on  large  lots.  POX  i  UU,  IDridll,  \  d. 


at 


Woodview  Nurseries 


TREES 


S8  PER  100. 


APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 

_ and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wh  le- 

nale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list,  of  wants 
for  special  price.  Address,  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Rogers  Trees  are  Safe  Trees. 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants. — $1.75  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Circulars  free.  PINE  HILL  FRUIT  FARM 
Center  Brook.  Conn. 


Qtr9U/harriaC~FoT  earlleBt  and  best  plant  Lady 
Oil  QnUcI  I  ICO  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success . 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  AH  plants  from  1901  beds. 

H.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 


Dwyer’s 

Nurseries 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Two  Hundred  Acres  devoted  to  the  propagating  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  Landscape  Gardening 
and  the  Beautifying  of  the  Home  Grounds  our  leading 
Specialty.  Write  now  for  our  72-page  Descriptive  and  Illu¬ 
strated  Catalogue.  We  send  it  postpaid  free  on  application. 
Ask  for  any  information  you  are  in  need  of  on  horticulture. 


T.  J .  DWYER  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y» 
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Rtiralisms  • 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Domestic  Date  Culture  Prospects. — 
Date  palms  have  been  grown  in  the 
warm  portions  of  the  continental  United 
States  since  the  earliest  settlement  of 
America.  Fine  old  trees  are  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  Florida  and  southern  California, 
as  well  as  New  Mexico  and  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  old  Spanish  possessions,  but 
they  seldom  produce  edible  fruit.  They 
are  seedlings  planted  by  the  early  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  probably  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  habit  of  the  date  palm,  bearing 
its  staminate  and  pistillate  bloom  on 
separate  plants,  and  so  generally  neg¬ 
lected  to  provide  trees  of  both  sexes  in 
sufficiently  close  vicinity.  The  pistillate 
blooms  only  produce  good  fruit  when 
pollen  is  carried  to  the  stigmas  from  the 
male  tree  by  wind,  or  artificially  ap¬ 
plied,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  insects 
act  as  carriers  of  date  pollen  to  any 
great  extent.  The  flowers  are  very  small, 
entirely  white  in  color,  and  borne  on  a 
brush-like  cluster  of  short  twigs  emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  sheath  in  the  manner  of  all 
palms.  Three  dates  grow  from  each 
flower,  but  if  properly  pollinated  two 
soon  fall  off,  and  the  remaining  one 
grows  to  its  normal  size  and  quality  in 
five  or  six  months,  while  if  the  bloom 
did  not  receive  pollen  all  three  fruits  re¬ 
main  and  continue  to  grow  for  some 
time  in  a  crowded  and  deformed  condi¬ 
tion.  They  contain  no  seeds,  and  never 
mature  in  edible  quality,  being  entirely 
worthless.  In  the  natural  condition  of 
wind-pollination  at  least  half  the  trees 
must  bear  staminate  blooms,  but  by  the 
artificial  method,  which  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Africa  and  the  Orient  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  only  one  male  to  about 
100  female  trees  is  needed.  A  twig  bear¬ 
ing  blooms  about  to  shed  pollen  is  tied 
by  a  thong  in  the  middle  of  each  bunch 
of  pistillate  flowers,  and  air  currents 
complete  the  operation. 

The  date  tree  grows  into  a  handsome 
lofty  palm  in  time,  but  begins  to  bear 
in  six  to  eight  years  from  the  seed  or 
sucker.  The  young  trees  produce  their 
clusters  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ground,  ascending  to  50  or  60  feet  in  the 
air  as  the  trees  grow  old.  They  are  hard¬ 
ier  than  the  orange,  and  will  bear  some 
frost  without  much  injury,  but  the  fruits 
only  ripen  where  the  climate  is  hot  and 
dry  for  many  months  at  a  time.  While 
trees  and  fruit  revel  in  hot,  arid  condi¬ 
tions,  there  must  be  a  tolerable  supply 
of  moisture  at  the  root,  and  under  desert 
conditions  dates  are  only  successfully 
grown  where  irrigation  is  possible.  The 
ripe  fruits  often  contain  as  much  as  60 
per  cent  of  sugar,  and  this  high  propor¬ 
tion  can  only  be  developed  in  a  dry  and 
intensely  heated  atmosphere.  There  are 
many  districts  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  California  highly  suitable 
for  the  production  of  dates,  and  trial 
gardens  of  choice  varieties  from  Algeria 
have  lately  been  established  under  the 
patronage  of  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  date  palm  is  one 
of  the  very  few  species  of  its  family  pro¬ 
ducing  offshoots  that  may  be  success¬ 
fully  propagated,  thus  increasing  the 
particular  variety.  Within  the  last  three 
years  many  suckers  of  the  best  varieties 
known  have  been  successfully  imported, 
and  are  now  established  in  these  plan¬ 
tations.  The  annual  import  of  dates 
amounts  to  over  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  this  trade  is  worth  capturing,  thus 
creating  the  possibility  of  an  important 
industry  that  may  rival  the  raisin  and 
prune  products  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
There  are  hundreds  of  known  varieties 
of  dates  carefully  cherished  and  propa¬ 
gated  in  Africa,  as  this  fruit  does  not 
come  true  from  seeds  any  more  than  our 
apples  and  peaches.  The  explorers  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  claim  to 
have  secured  the  best  kinds,  among 
which  is  the  delicious  Deglet  Noor,  sell¬ 
ing  at  retail  for  25  to  40  cents  a  box  con¬ 
taining  less  than  a  pound.  The  Depart¬ 
ment’s  view  of  domestic  date  culture  as 
set  forth  in  the  Year  Book  for  1900  is 
quite  rosy,  but  from  other  sources  we 
learn  that  our  native  birds  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  liking  for  the  ripening  dates, 
and  that  every  bunch — and  a  thrifty 
tree  will  bear  ten  or  a  dozen  bunches 
weighing  20  to  35  pounds  each — must 
be  covered  with  netting  as  a  protection 
if  they  are  to  be  saved.  We  have  not 
learned  that  this  is  necessary  in  the  Old 
World,  and  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  re¬ 
joicing  to  would-be  date  growers  to  find 
our  Yankee  birds  so  over-appreciative 


of  sweets.  One  peculiarity  of  date  pol¬ 
len  is  that  if  kept  dry  it  retains  its  vi¬ 
tality  fully  two  years.  The  male  blooms 
may  be  kept  in  paper  bags  and  used  on 
fruiting  pistillates  that  come  out  too 
early  or  when  the  staminate  trees  fail 
to  blossom  from  any  cause. 

About  Wheel  Hoes. — Friend  J.  E. 
Morse  in  his  helpful  garden  talk  on 
pages  251  and  289  records  his  preference 
for  the  double-wheel  hoe  as  against  the 
single-wheel  implement  of  the  same 
character.  This  does  not  accord  with  our 
experience.  We  have  a  light  soil  well 
adapted  for  hand  tools,  and  keep  nearly 
three  acres  planted  with  a  great  variety 
of  trial  plants  under  constant  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  Rural  Grounds  man  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  light  weight,  but  the 
double-wheel  hoes  have  proved  such 
back-breakers  for  steady  use  that  they 
have  been  discarded.  A  light  single 
wheel  of  a  type  used  by  truckers  about 
Baltimore  has  been  found  most  effec¬ 
tive,  and  has  enabled  us  to  dispense  with 
horse  work  entirely  except  for  plowing 
or  other  deep  soil  preparation,  and  the 
first  cultivation  of  bush  fruits  of  the 
season.  One  may  push  this  light  tool  all 
day  at  a  good  walking  pace  with  far  less 
exhaustion  than  an  hour  or  two  of  the 
heavier  standard  double-wheel  types.  It 
seems  to  us  easier  and  more  effective  to 
go  twice  over  a  row,  cultivating  each 
side  closely,  than  to  potter  along  with 
the  clumsy  double  wheels,  trying  to 
watch  both  sides  at  once.  This  is  a  more 
important  matter  to  amateurs  and 
household  gardeners  than  at  first  ap¬ 
pears.  These  wheel  hoes  are  quite  ex¬ 
pensive  since  the  recent  advance  in  farm 
implements,  and  the  single  wheels,  from 
their  simple  construction  and  light 
weight,  cost  much  less.  In  small  gar¬ 
dens  the  work  is  often  done  by  young 
persons  who  are  not  able  to  manage  the 
heavier  implement,  while  they  could 
work  the  lighter  one  easily  if  of  proper 
construction.  In  the  hands  of  experts 
in  large  market  gardens,  when  consider¬ 
able  areas  of  young  vegetables  can  be 
planted  with  great  uniformity,  the 
standard  double  wheel  hoes  do  good 
work,  but  in  inexperienced  hands  and 
mixed  home  gardens  they  grow  tiresome 
because  of  their  weight  and  clumsiness. 

W.  V.  F. 


Chairs  Choice  Peach. 

One  of  the  newer  peaches  of  real 
promise  is  Chairs  Choice,  shown  in  Fig. 
116,  page  303.  It  is  large  and  handsome, 
deep  rich  yellow  in  color,  with  a  red 
cheek,  and  ripens  in  late  September, 
just  before  Late  Crawford  and  Beers 
Smock,  soon  after  Elberta.  The  flesh  is 
firm  and  the  quality  high.  It  appears 
to  be  a  regular  and  abundant  bearer. 
Chairs  Choice  is  now  being  planted  free¬ 
ly  in  many  peach-growing  districts,  and 
is  regarded  by  those  who  know  it  best 
as  well  adapted  to  follow  the  indispen¬ 
sable  Elberta.  It  is  a  better  and  hand¬ 
somer  peach,  and  does  not  conflict  with 
it  in  season.  The  trees  are  generally 
vigorous  and  healthy. 


I  will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism. 

No  Pay  Until  You  Know  It. 

After  2,000  experiments,  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles 
of  Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for 
every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  I  claim  pay 
your  druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn’t 
I  will  pay  him  myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that 
can  affect  rheumatism  with  but  a  few 
doses  must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of 
danger.  I  use  no  such  drugs.  It  is  folly 
to  take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how 
impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I  know  it 
and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have  cured  tens 
of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  way,  and 
my  records  show  that  39  out  of  40  who 
get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  Let  me  send  you  an  order  for  the 
medicine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it 
won’t  harm  you  anyway.  If  it  cures, 
pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that  entirely  to  you. 
I  will  mail  you  a  book  that  tells  how  I 
do  it.  Address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 

Mild  oases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


All  harness,  old  or  new,  Is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  use  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Save* 
many  times  its  cost  by  improved  appearances  and  lathe  cost 
of  repairs.  Bold  everywhere  in  cans— all  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


To  Raise  Potatoes  for  Profit 


you  require  a  DORSCII  HILLER  nnd  DIG¬ 
GER.  No  other  implement  hills  and  digs  so  pen. 
fectly,  so  easily,  with  such  little  labor.  Practically 
two  implements  in  one,  and  for  the  price  of  one.  Hil¬ 
ler  with  wheel,  |St5.8S4.  Hiller  and 
diggerattacbment,  87.76. 

JOHN  D0RSCH&  SONS, 

226WellS  St.,  Seaton 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  approval 


YES,  YOU  CAN  BUY 
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A  light-weight  woven  or  soft  stay  fence  for  15c.  to 
25c.  per  rod.  You  can  also  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for 
$5.  Are  they  cheap?  Hadn’t  you  better  secure  a 
fence  worth  three  times  the  money  at  a  reasonable 
price  ?  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE 

CURVE  of  LONG  LIFE 

Stretch  the  fence  till  it  sings.  Then  it  lasts  a 
lifetime.  The  tension  curve  gives  elasticity. 
Ready  made,  ready  to  put  up.  The 


AMERICAN 


FIELD 
A  HOC 


FENCE 


Saves  Time,  Money,  Stock  and  Crops. 
Sold  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  hasn’tit  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO., 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Denver. 


PARAGRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN. 

“  Have  used  Paragrcne  on  my  farm  for  potato 
bugs.  It  was  perfectly  satisfactory  ”—  L.  H.  BAILEY, 
Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University.  Write  for 
sample.  EKED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  New  York. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  tinder- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 


book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,’’ 
which  is  sent  free  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


- NO  SPAVINS - 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minntes.  Ringbones,  Cnrbt  and  Splints 
Just  aa  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  hat 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  thia 
■aw  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 

the"CLEVELAND 

PURIFYING 

CHAIN  PUMP 

ALL  STEEL  AND  OALVANIZED. 

For  well  or  Cistern  15  Feel  or  Shallower. 
$6.00  DELIVERED.  Add  Me.  tor  every  addl 
tlonal  loot.  Complete  and  properly  fitted  to 
your  well.  .  Jh  years  on  the  market.  Will 
convert  a  cistern,  into  a  mountain  spring. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Pump  — 


CLEVELAND  GALVANIZING  WORKS 

14-24  Cooper  51  —  Cleveland  ,  6  ~  1 - ^ 

■  — — 


PROFIT  or  LOSS? 


That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


SPRAY  OIL  AND  WATER  SIMULTANEOUSLY 


BEST  ON  EAPTH 


jggyj&H 


WHY  PAY  A  BIG  PRICE 

FOR  A  POTATO  SPRAYER? 

This  attachment  can  be  quickly  and  easily  connected 
with  any  spray  pump.  It  will  do  the  work  as  quickly  and 
thoroughly  as  the  most  expensive  machine. 

This  is  only  one  of  more  than  20  styles  of  Sprayers 
we  manufacture.  Each  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  see  our  illustrated  catalog.  We  mail  it  free. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  Mfg.  Co., 

95  Larned  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The 
New 

VERSOS 

The  Old 


the  Auto-Spray 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  device  for 
spraying  Gardens,  Orchards,  Lawns,  Stables,  Chicken  Houses,  etc.  No 
continuous  pumping.  Compressed  air  drives  the  spray  automatically. 

Can  be  operated  by  a  boy ,  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few  days.  Never  breaks 
down  or  gets  out  of  order.  Nozzels,  stop  cocks  and  all  fittings  which 
come  in  contact  with  insecticide  solutions  are  solid  brass.  The 
AUTO- SPRAY  cannot  rust,  corrode  or  leak.  The 


Auto-Spray  Torch 


is  one  of  our  promi- 
_  _  nent  attachments. 

It  is  the  only  torch  which  really  kills  worms,  etc.  It  burns  kero- 
k'ST’sene  vaporized  with  oxygen  and  a  single  blast  will  destroy  a  nest 
of  caterpillars.  Ask  Y  our  Dealer  for  the  Auto-Spray,  or  write 
us  for  free  instructions,  “How  and  When  to  Spray,”  which  will 
tie  gladly  sent  to  any  address.  Write  us  if  you  want  agency. 
E.  C.  BROWN  A  CO.,  Dept.  F,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Progress.— There  was  very  little  “do¬ 
ing-’  through  the  first  week  in  April.  Just 
as  we  got  within  half  a  day’s  work  of 
plowing  the  barley  and  Alfalfa  field  a  reg¬ 
ular  Jersey  rain  started  in  and  lasted 
nearly  all  the  week.  On  our  heavy  soil 
this  meant  “stop,”  for  we  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  turn  the  sticky  earth 
over  into  hard  clods.  Even  when  the  sun 
did  come  out  for  half  a  day  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  good  work.  On  the  lighter  lands 
in  the  valley  the  plows  were  running, 
though  some  of  the  soil  they  turned  up 
was  pretty  thick.  It  was  hard  to  see  this 
work  being  done  while  we  were  standing 
still,  unable  even  to  haul  manure!  It  re¬ 
quires  patience  to  run  a  heavy  farm,  yet 
we  ought  to  remember  that  we  shall  have, 
on  these  hills,  10  good  ripening  days  in 
the  Fall  after  our  valley  friends  have  been 
frostbitten.  Really  the  end  is  better  than 
the  start.  Is  that  because  we  are  obliged 
to  take  the  end?  Partly,  but  when  we  get 
our  system  of  stone  drains  finished  we 
shall  gain  at  the  start  without  losing  at 
the  end.  Jack  Frost  won’t  climb  the  hill 
any  earlier  because  we  dry  the  water  out 
of  our  soil! 

Wet-Day  Jobs.— Of  course  no  one  sat 
around  grieving  because  it  rained.  1  don't 
think  the  barley  and  Alfalfa  would  have 
gained  anything  by  lying  in  that  cold,  wet 
soil.  They  were  better  oft  in  the  bag  if 
we  must  have  such  weather!  Philip  and 
Charlie  painted  the  blinds  for  the  new 
house,  patched  up  fences,  put  the  last  saw¬ 
dust  on  the  ice  and  did  dozens  of  needed 
jobs.  Hugh  finished  pruning  and  cleaned 
up  the  orchards,  set  30  peach  trees  and  a 
few  apples,  picked  out  his  trees  for  graft¬ 
ing,  set  grapevines,  lifted  the  mulch  on  the 
strawberries— why  there  are  plenty  of 
things  to  do  besides  finding  fault  with  wet 
weather.  The  grass  and  grain  enjoyed  the 
wetting.  East  year’s  clover  is  jumping. 
After  a  hard  struggle  the  Crimson  clover 
has  concluded  to  live,  and,  except  on  the 
low,  dishy  places,  is  leaving  its  red  sister 
far  behind.  If  there  is  any  difference  at 
all  the  Crimson  seeded  with  rape  last  Fall 
is  ahead  of  that  in  the  Cow-horn  turnips. 
Except  that  these  turnips  dig  down  deep 
into  the  ground  I  call  the  rape  better  for 
green  manuring.  We  are  starting  a  little 
nursery  at  the  back  of  the  farm.  We  had 
a  chance  to  obtain  a  good  lot  of  Northern 
Spy  seedlings  and  a  number  of  other  young 
fruit  trees,  and  Hugh  believes  that  it  will 
pay  us  as  well  to  raise  trees  from  the 
cradle  as  it  does  to  raise  our  best  calves, 
pigs  and  colts.  That  is  another  Cornell 
idea,  and  a  good  one  it  seems  to  me — that 
the  sooner  a  careful  man  can  begin  to  train 
and  educate  and  develop  his  young  stock 
the  better  he  can  make  it  at  maturity. 
That’s  right,  but  suppose  the  man  is  not 
careful?  In  that  case  I  would  rather  have 
him  keep  away  entirely  from  young  things, 
lie  will  only  teach  them  lazy  and  shiftless 
habits.  He  should  let  others  graft  habits 
on  the  young  stock  so  securely  that  he 
can’t  change  them,  though  he  may  dwarf 
them. 

Everything. — I  will  try  to  answer  some 
of  the  many  questions  that  have  been  ask¬ 
ed  of  late. 

Why  do  you  sow  beardless  barley? 

I  want  some  Spring  grain,  and  have 
never  been  satisfied  with  oats  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  I  also  believe  that  barley  is  the  best 
Spring  grain  for  seeding  Alfalfa. 

But  why  not  sow  the  Alfalfa  alone? 

I  need  extra  grain  or  fodder  this  year. 
The  barley  can  be  cut  for  hay  or  left  for 
grain— probably  the  former.  The  field  is 
on  a  steep  hillside  where  a  heavy  rain 
might  wash.  I  think  the  grain  will  help 
hold  the  water  and  protect  the  young  Al¬ 
falfa. 

But  why  not  put  the  Alfalfa  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  farm?  What  sense  is  there  in 
using  that  old  hillside? 

Because,  among  other  things,  I  hope  to 
show  our  farmers  that  these  hills  may  be 
made  useful.  Too  many  of  them  are  now 
idle— the  owners  buying  manure  from  New 
York  to  use  on  the  lower  and  level  fields 
of  the  farm.  If  Alfalfa  can  be  made  to 
grow  on  these  hills,  it  will  turn  these  neg¬ 
lected  fields  into  the  granary  of  the  farm. 
We  may  then  feed  the  lower  land  from 
the  hills,  keeping  the  Alfalfa  going  by 
means  of  chemicals.  What  I  want  to  do  is 
to  cover  my  loafer  fields  with  cow  peas, 
and  fruit  trees  or  Alfalfa,  feed  the  fodder 
to  the  stock  that  pays  best,  and  crowd  all 
the  manure  upon  10  acres  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  farm.  It  will  take  years  to  mature 
this  plan,  and  the  Alfalfa  may  not  succeed 
with  us.  I  believe,  however,  that  what  our 
farmers  need  is  to  crowd  their  work  and 
manure  upon  the  lower  fields  near  the 
road,  and  look  to  the  hill  fields  to  provide 
the  manure.  There  is  no  credit  in  taking 
a  rich  field,  well  located,  and  getting  it 
started  to  Alfalfa.  Anyone  who  has  the 
field  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that,  but  not 
many  of  our  farmers  have  such  a  field.  A 
man  may  have  a  great  brain,  but  a  tre¬ 
mendous  stomach  or  weak  little  legs,  so 
that  he  does  not  take  proper  exercise.  The 
world  doesn’t  need  to  have  that  brain  en¬ 
larged,  but  tinkering  up  the  weak  points 
of  the  body— stomach  and  legs— will  surely 
give  that  brain  more  force  and  power.  If 
a  man  has  a  farm  with  loafer  fields  on  it 
he  should  put  them  at  work  and  make 
them  wait  on  the  farm  salesmen,  or  those 
fields  that  produce  money  crops. 

Why  not  put  Alfalfa  in  that  orchard  near 
the  barn? 

All  the  advice  I  can  get  is  against  it. 
People  disagree  upon  every  other  point 
concerning  Alfalfa,  but  all  eastern  grow¬ 
ers  say  keep  it  out  of  the  orchard. 

Why? 

Because  they  say  it  sucks  the  water  too 
hard,  and  takes  it  all— leaving  nothing  for 
the  trees. 

Do  they  all  say  this? 

Hugh  tells  of  a  western  farmer  who  came 
and  talked  to  the  students  at  Cornell.  He 
said  he  had  100  acres  of  Alfalfa,  and  ad¬ 
vised  its  use  in  orchards  because  it  would 
pump  up  water  from  the  subsoil  and  bring 
it  where  the  trees  could  use  it. 

Do  you  believe  in  that? 

As  I  don’t  know  what  to  believe  I  con¬ 


tent  myself  with  doubting  it.  You  take 
two  boys  working  with  straws  at  a  cider 
barrel— one  has  a  10-inch  straw  and  the 
other  has  one  15  inches  long.  With  the 
cider  12  inches  from  the  bunghole  I  think 
the  boy  with  the  short  straw  would  go 
dry.  I  don’t  think  the  water  pumped  up 
by  the  Alfalfa  would  benefit  the  trees  any 
more  than  the  water  in  the  long  straw 
would  help  the  boy  with  the  short  one. 
Shall  you  plow  up  pasture? 

Part  of  our  last  year’s  pasture  will  be 
plowed  up  for  planting  corn. 

How  will  you  feed  the  stock? 

They  will  have  the  run  of  a  small  pas¬ 
ture,  and  will  be  fed  green  crops  in  addi¬ 
tion.  Beginning  with  green  rye  there  will 
be  wheat,  oats  and  peas,  barley,  millet  and 
corn.  I  used  to  throw  this  green  fodder  on 
the  ground  and  let  them  eat  it,  but  that  is 
wasteful.  A  low  rack  is  better. 

What  grapes  are  you  planting? 

Ours  is  not  a  grape  country,  and  we  do 
not  expect  to  raise  grapes  as  a  market 
crop.  I  shall  plant  samples  of  about  20 
different  varieties  as  I  can  get  them.  We 
plan  to  put  our  vineyard  at  the  brow  of 
our  steep  hill.  Around  the  house  where 
lively  climbers  are  needed  we  plant  Clin¬ 
ton  and  McPike, 

What  varieties  of  apples? 

Mostly  the  old-fashioned  sorts  such  as 
Baldwin,  Greening  and  the  russets.  We 
have  a  few  of  the  so-called  “odd-year 
Baldwin.”  The  Greening  does  well  in  this 
locality,  and  there  is  good  demand  for  all 
we  can  raise.  I  know  that  many  growers 
are  rejecting  the  russets,  yet  they  do  quite 
well  here,  and  there  are  thousands  of  old- 
fashioned  people  who  want  to  buy  them.  I 
do  not  care  much  for  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter  varieties.  The  apple  that  sells  in 
January,  February  and  March  is  the  fruit 
for  us.  ,  , 

“You  spoke  of  the  “dust”  method  of 
spraying— do  you  believe  in  it? 

I  am  going  to  try  it  to  see  whether  I  do 
or  not.  We  expect  to  mix  about  15  pounds 
of  lime  to  one  pound  of  dry  Bordeaux  and 
blow  this  dust  forcibly  into  the  trees  while 
they  are  wet  with  dew.  We  shall  also  use 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  lime.  We  have, 
in  former  years,  used  dust  poisons  on  vines 
with  good  results.  If  it  will  answer  for 
trees  we  want  to  know  it.  H.  w.  c. 


If  you  want  the  best,  the  most  im¬ 
proved  and  the  most  reliable  binder  in 
the  world— buy  the  McCormick— it  is 
the  unit  of  measure  in  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines. — Adv. 
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Corn  Planting 

must  be  well  and  carefully  done,  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  depends  upon  it.  For  ail  purposes, 
in  any  soil,  on  all  kinds  of 
ground  nothing  equals  the 
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It  saves  time,  labor,  money  and  Insures  the  erop.  You 
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Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  not  cut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electrle  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstralghtorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog  It  is  free. 
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Enough  Water 


is  quite  enough  for  some  people,  but  most 
people  want  water  every  day.  If 

Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps 

are  used,  you  can  have  water  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  your  cook  or  the  stable  boy 
is  the  only  engineer  needed.  25,000  in 
daily  use. 
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^^workers  that  have  made  the  Iron  Age  line  of  farm  and  garden  implements 
known  all  over  the  continent.  You  can  make  more  money  this  year  than  last  if 
V  you  will  decide  now  to  let  them  help  you.  Look  at  the  good  points  of 
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Figure  out  how  much  time,  work,  seed,  fertili¬ 
zer,  &c.,  you  might  save  with  a  very  small 
outlay,  by  buyingthe  Iron  Age  implements 
you  need.  All  the  Iron  Age  implements 
have  won  their  way  by  honest 
performance  of  every  promise. 
Write  for  free  Book. 
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BAKER^TRAGELESS  HARNESS 

Saves  its  cost  every  season.  Best  farm  and  field  harness. 
Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  low  down  work  where  whiffletrees 
and  traces  are  objectionable  or  may  interfere  with  work. 
Very  valuable  for  work  in  orchards  or  about  young  trees, 
equally  good  elsewhere  Catalogue  free. 

GUARANTEE  Give  it  a  week’s  trial,  and  if  not  perfectly 
UUHnHH  I  CC  satisfied,  return  the  harness  to  us  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO..  220  Main  St..  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


We  supplied  the  U. 
8.  Government  with 
all  the  low-wheeled, 
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used  In  the  Cuban 
war. 
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We  manufueture  Custom-Made  Vehicles  and  Harness  and 
sell  direct  from  our  factory.  Open  Buggy,  *22.110;  Run. 
about,  *26.19 ;  Top  Buggy,  *26.95.  *70  Buggy  *48.85. 

Kepairn  lowest  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  yon  "ft*  our  large  line. 
U.  8.  BUGGY  A  CART  CO.,  B  27  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


WHY  CAN  WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

W  ■■  I  ON  A  VEHICLE,  HAHN  ESS  OK  A  FLY  NETT 

Because  We  Have  No  Agents. 

7out  costtoyou?  Wecan.  How?  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  saddle  or  vehicle,  without  your 
sending  a  single  cent,  and  let  you  look  it  over  at  your  freight  house,  and  if  you  don't  find 
we  nave  given  you  the  biggeMt  bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  return  thejjoods  to  us  at  our  expense. 
VV  e  give  with 
vehicle  catalog  d< 
ever  shown  in  one 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
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The  so-called  “moth  trap”  is  being  pounded  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  All  the  fruit 
papers  are  firing  their  most  forcible  words  at  it!  You 
see  this  “trap”  is  not  advertised  this  year!  The  out¬ 
burst  against  this  cheap  device  is  altogether  too  large 
for  the  target.  What  a  world  we  would  have  if  such 
a  fusillade  could  be  aimed  at  some  of  the  larger 
rogues  who  do  far  more  harm  than  this  “trap”  ever 
can! 

* 

The  man  who  constantly  sees  “a  lion  in  the  way” 
is  looked  upon  as  a  faintheart,  yet,  under  some  con¬ 
ditions,  he  makes  the  best  fighter.  Let  him  realize 
that  debt,  affliction,  or  some  other  adverse  condition 
has  built  a  wall  behind  him,  so  that  he  cannot  go  back, 
and  he  will  go  forward  and  fight  the  supposed  lion 
with  the  courage  of  despair.  We  venture  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  people  who  have  won  competence  and 
home  saw  “lions”  at  every  corner.  Spurred  on  by  the 
feeling  that  they  must  fight  or  die,  they  went  ahead 
to  find  that  most  of  the  lions  were  liars! 

* 

For  thousands  of  years  the  hog  has  been  capable  of 
living  and  doing  his  duty  on  a  diet  of  grass  and  hay. 
In  spite  of  this  most  farmers  have  insisted  on  keep¬ 
ing  him  shut  up  in  a  narrow  space  to  be  fed  largely 
on  grain.  Now  we  are  all  learning  that  the  hog  is  a 
pasture  and  hay  feeder.  He  will  live  and  do  well  on 
a  Winter  ration  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  roots, 
and  all  he  needs  is  opportunity  to  pick  up  his  Summer 
living  in  a  good  pasture.  We  are  learning  from  west¬ 
ern  stockmen  how  to  feed  a  hog.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  the  western  farmer  should  come  Bast  and  learn 
how  to  save  the  little  wastes.  That  is  still  true  in 
many  cases,  but  the  eastern  farmer  should  go  West 
and  learn  how  to  make  use  of  wasted  opportunities. 
We  need  more  of  the  “large  methods”  of  feeding  at 
the  East. 

* 

The  British  government  proposes  a  tariff  of  six 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  grain  and  10  cents  on  flour 
and  meal.  For  years  the  English  people  have  adhered 
to  the  policy  of  free  trade  and  direct  taxation.  The 
English  plan  has  been  to  provide  cheap  food  for  the 
factory  workers  in  town  at  the  expense  of  farmers. 
One  result  of  this  has  been  practical  ruin  to  English 
agriculture.  Lands  have  depreciated  in  value,  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  former  grain  land  have  been  seeded 
to  pasture  or  meadow,  the  farm  laborer  and  small  pro¬ 
prietor  who  formerly  gave  such  strength  to  English 
country  life  have  nearly  disappeared.  England  is  now 
at  the  mercy  of  Russia  and  America  for  her  food  sup¬ 
ply.  For  years  the  English  farmers  have  grumbled 
and  demanded  protection  against  foreign  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  little  attention  was  paid  them  so  long  as  it 
was  merely  an  argument  for  justice  to  the  English 
farm.  The  present  tax  is  not  proposed  because  agri¬ 
culture  has  fallen  into  decay,  but  because  more  money 
is  needed  to  conduct  the  war  in  Africa.  Other  means 
for  raising  revenue  having  been  exhausted  the  price 
of  food  products  must  be  raised!  While  England,  the 
great  champion  of  free  trade,  is  turning  to  protection 
in  order  to  secure  needed  revenue,  the  United  States 
is  working  toward  a  lower  tariff  in  order  to  secure 
foreign  trade.  England  desired  cheap  food  for  her 
factory  workers  in  order  to  maintain  her  manufac¬ 
turing  strength.  America  secured  a  high  tariff  on 
manufactured  goods  in  order  to  build  up  her  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises.  Now  England  must  increase  the 
price  of  food  in  order  to  obtain  money  from  her  peo¬ 
ple,  while  American  manufacturers  are  willing  to  give 
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away  part  of  the  market  of  the  farmer  in  order  to 
sell  more  goods  abroad!  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
this  English  tariff?  If  the  protectionists  are  right  in 
saying  that  “the  foreigner  pays  the  tax”  it  will  mean 
a  loss  to  Americans.  Probably  the  area  of  land  de¬ 
voted  to  grain  in  England  will  be  slowly  increased. 
If  Canada  and  other  English  colonies  are  enabled  to 
ship  grain  free  or  at  a  lower  tariff  they  will  profit  at 
the  expense  of  this  country.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  the  effect  of  this  proposition  upon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people.  It  is  a  war  measure.  Englishmen  have 
paid  their  price  of  blood  in  patience — will  they  pay 
the  price  of  bread  without  a  murmur? 

* 

No,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  new  oleo  bill  will 
work  such  wonders  that  all  dairymen  will  get  rich  in 
a  year.  That  was  not  what  was  expected  from  it.  It 
ought  to  steady  the  dairy  business  and  give  the  cow  a 
fair  chance  with  the  oleo  factory.  As  for  predicting 
a  great  “boom”  for  dairying  and  extravagant  prices 
for  milk  as  a  result  of  this  bill  we  see  little  to  war¬ 
rant  it.  it  is  safer  to  be  conservative,  and  we  do  not 
advise  readers  to  rush  into  dairying  expecting  great 
returns  as  the  result  of  this  anti-oleo  legislation! 
There  is  a  flurry  in  butter  prices  now.  This  little  rise 
is  giving  the  oleo  men  a  chance  to  flood  Washington 
with  letters  from  city  people  who  protest  that  butter 
is  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  reach.  That  is  just  what 
the  oleo  Congressmen  want.  In  the  face  of  all  this 
the  Milk  Exchange  cuts  the  price  of  milk. 

m 

Every  increase  in  the  price  of  necessities  is  felt  by 
the  farmer,  because  it  lessens  the  purchasing  power 
of  those  who  buy  his  produce.  For  this  reason  he  is 
likely  to  feel  the  excessive  prices  now  prevailing  for 
dressed  meats,  even  where  his  own  iiurchases  in  such 
lines  are  limited.  Working  people  in  city  and  town 
feel  that  they  must  have  meat,  and  this  Spring  many 
of  them  will  regard  tempting  lettuce  and  radishes,  or 
similar  fresh  vegetables,  as  luxuries  to  be  dispensed 
with.  Unfortunately,  many  women  of  limited  means 
are  not  wise  buyers  of  meat  at  any  time;  they  have 
not  been  taught  to  get  the  highest  nutrient  value  at 
the  most  moderate  cost,  and  the  recent  rise  in  prices 
is  felt  by  them  very  severely.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  predicted  break  in  the  wholesale  meat  market 
will  occur  quickly;  a  continuance  of  the  present  prices 
means  both  loss  and  oeprivation  to  many. 

• 

Most  farmers  use  stable  manure  as  though  it  were 
a  complete,  well-balanced  fertilizer.  A  few  realize 
that  it  is  chiefly  useful  for  supplying  nitrogen  and 
add  what  is  needed  to  make  a  balanced  ration  for 
plants.  Suppose  we  use  20  tons  of  average  manure 
per  acre.  We  have  supplied  200  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
120  of  phosphoric  acid  and  260  pounds  of  potash.  A 
ton  of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  would  contain 
about  80  pounds  of  nitrogen,  180  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  150  of  potash.  Now  eight  tons  of  the  manure 
will  give  us  80  pounds  of  nitrogen,  48  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  104  of  potash.  By  adding  half  a  ton  of  acid 
phosphate  and  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  the 
eight  tons  of  manure  we  have  nearly  the  full  amount 
of  plant  food  found  in  the  ton  of  fertilizer.  Used 
in  this  way  the  manure  can  be  used  to  supply  the 
nitrogen  for  twice  the  area  that  would  otherwise  be 
covered.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  are  to  furnish  all 
the  phosphoric  acid  that  the  plant  requires,  in  the 
form  of  manure,  we  must  provide  a  costly  excess  of 
nitrogen.  It  is  often  cheaper  to  use  the  manure  for 
providing  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  crop  requires,  and 
then  add  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form 
of  chemicals. 

* 

We  recently  received  some  New  York  State  evapor¬ 
ated  apples  which  served  as  a  practical  exposition  of 
many  a  sermon  preached  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  com¬ 
mended  themselves  at  first  sight,  because  they  were 
put  up  in  a  neat  pasteboard  carton  similar  to  those 
used  for  oysters  or  ice  cream,  the  package  holding 
one  pound  of  fruit  The  printed  label  showed  the 
packer’s  name  and  the  character  of  the  contents.  This 
style  of  packing  is  a  natural  passport  to  favor  in  its 
contrast  to  a  slovenly  paper  bag  filled  with  evapor¬ 
ated  fruit  that  has  been  handled  and  rehandled  in 
weighing  and  packing.  But  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,  and  here  again  this  well-packed  fruit 
vindicated  its  appearance,  for  after  proper  cooking  it 
was  juicy,  tart  and  well  flavored,  approaching  closely 
to  the  excellence  of  fresh  fruit.  The  attractive  pack¬ 
age  will  naturally  draw  trade  at  first  sight,  but  it 
takes  the  excellent  quality  to  hold  it.  This  is  quite 
as  true  of  fresh  as  of  evaporated  fruit.  Put  it  up  at¬ 
tractively  by  all  means,  but  do  not  expect  good  pack¬ 
ing  to  offset  poor  quality.  Pacific  coast  producers 
have  taught  us  a  good  deal;  it  is  strange  if  we  in  the 
East,  with  a  fine  market  at  our  very  door,  cannot 
meet  its  demands  in  many  lines  which  appeared  to  be 
drifting  into  the  hands  of  producers  at  a  distance. 


The  training  of  fruit  trees,  which  Mr.  Wirth  dis¬ 
cusses  on  the  first  page,  is  not  necessary  commercial¬ 
ly  in  this  country,  because  of  our  favorable  climate, 
and  it  entails  the  expense  of  much  extra  labor.  To 
the  amateur,  however,  it  is  a  fascinating  branch  of 
horticulture.  One  of  the  prettiest  sights  we  saw  last 
Spring  was  a  peach  tree  in  a  neighboring  garden, 
which  was  trained  flat  upon  the  wall  of  a  stone  house. 
In  Europe,  where  intensive  gardening  is  carried  out 
on  a  scale  hardly  known  here,  garden  walls  are  often 
covered  with  fruit  trees,  trained  flat  like  a  vine,  and 
they  are  beautiful  either  in  flower  or  fruit,  and  profit¬ 
able  also.  A  famous  old  pear  tree  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
covers  the  whole  front  of  a  city  residence,  maturing 
an  abundance  of  fine  fruit,  though  there  is  only  a 
little  space  in  the  pavement  where  the  roots  may  re¬ 
ceive  overhead  moisture.  Peach  trees  are  very  com¬ 
monly  trained  upon  brick  walls  in  Great  Britain; 
also  apricots,  nectarines  and  pome  fruits,  and  a  high 
quality  of  fruit  results,  which  could  not  be  obtained 
otherwise  with  peaches  particularly  in  that  cold,  damp 
climate.  Whether  such  methods  are  adaptable  here 
or  not,  Mr.  Wirth  writes  of  a  very  interesting  part 
of  horticulture. 

* 

The  practice  of  renaming  old  varieties  of  fruits  or 
flowers  and  offering  them  as  “new,”  is  a  dishonest 
nuisance  which  should  be  condemned  by  all  fair  men. 
Every  man  who  has  tried  to  make  a  collection  of  new 
varieties  and  prided  himself  upon  the  fact  that  he  tries 
all  the  “novelties,”  knows  with  what  disgust  he  has 
dug  up  and  burned  dozens  of  high-priced  trees  or 
shrubs.  They  were  introduced  with  high-sounding 
names  at  a  fancy  price,  but  close  acquaintance  proved 
them  only  some  old  sort  or  even  some  worthless  seed¬ 
ling.  Sometimes  the  “new  sort”  will  really  show  a 
slight  difference  in  color  or  habit  from  the  older  va¬ 
riety,  but  this  difference  is  so  slight  that  only  an  ex¬ 
pert  can  detect  it.  For  practical  purposes  many  plants 
of  the  so-called  new  sorts  are  not  worth  a  cent 
more  than  the  old  ones,  yet  double  the  price  is  often 
charged.  It  is  high  time  this  business  was  ended,  it 
has  become  so  general  that  we  make  a  practice  of 
warning  our  readers  that  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  gam¬ 
ble  to  buy  any  of  the  “new  things”  that  are  so  loudly 
praised — and  pictured.  Until  the  experts  have  care¬ 
fully  tested  them  and  pronounced  them  worthy  of  spe¬ 
cial  place  and  price  we  would  invest  only  in  a  small 
way  as  an  experiment  Wait  till  the  plants  talk  for 
themselves! 

* 

A  curious  law  case  is  reported  from  Louisiana.  An 
orange  grower  sold  two  crops  in  advance  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  orange  buyer.  A  contract  was  drawn  by  which 
the  buyer  agreed  to  give  $8,000  for  the  crops  of  1899 
and  1900 — "all  the  trees  may  produce.”  He  paid  $4,000 
in  cash,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  on  December  1,  1900. 
It  was  stated  that  the  “purchaser  assumes  all  risks.” 
Within  three  months  after  this  contract  was  made, 
before  the  trees  even  put  forth  bloom,  a  heavy  freeze 
destroyed  the  trees,  so  that  no  crop  could  be  made 
in  either  year.  The  buyer  of  course  had  no  oranges, 
though  he  had  paid  $4,000.  He  brought  suit  to  re¬ 
cover  his  money  on  the  claim  that  the  contract  was 
conditional  upon  these  crops  appearing.  He  made  the 
point  that  the  unexpected  death  of  the  trees  should 
make  the  contract  void.  The  courts  finally  refused 
this  claim  and  permitted  the  seller  to  retain  the 
money,  but  also  decided  that  the  buyer  need  not  pay 
the  remainder. 

BREVITIES. 

Keep  the  chicken  yards  stirred  up. 

The  bee’s  sting  has  its  headquarters  in  the  tail.  I 
No  information  can  be  solid  without  being  soluble. 

Be  sure  to  put  the  proper  label  on  your  printed  guesses. 
He  who  plants  a  thought  assumes  a  big  responsibility. 
That’s  a  very  clear  article  by  Prof.  Munson  on  page  303. 
Our  Maryland  friend  (see  page  302)  soon  got  rid  of  that 
tree  fraud  by  stating  what  he  had  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

What  of  codperlative  creameries  that  contract  their 
supply  to  the  middlemen?  Isn’t  that  a  flat  contradiction 
of  their  original  object? 

Is  it  good  dairying  to  take  all  the  milk  to  the  station 
and  then  hunt  around  for  butter,  and  sometimes  go  with¬ 
out,  as  W.  B.  says  on  page  309? 

Senator  Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  is  an  oleo  man.  He 
should  never  receive  another  vote  fron.  a  county  in  his 
State  where  farmers  have  any  power. 

The  Plum  curculio  is  working  westward,  having  been 
found  in  Idaho.  When  it  gets  fairly  at  work  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  there  will  be  trouble  enough. 

Mr.  Case  gives  sensible  advice  when  he  tells  an  evap¬ 
orator  man  to  go  to  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  for  information.  That 
.is  the  banner  town  for  fruit  evaporation. 

We  are  told  that  the  various  corn  growers’  associations 
in  western  States  have  done  wonders  in  perfecting  a 
standard  ear  for  seed  corn.  We  need  just  such  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  East. 

Some  dairymen  report  that  they  are  turning  the  cows  on 
the  rye  and  wheat  until  pastures  are  ready.  We  call  this 
'bad  practice  as  judged  by  the  performance  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  cows  in  our  wheat  field! 
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Events  of  the  IV eek. 

DOMESTIC.— A  landslide  at  Ste.  Genevieve.  Quebec. 
April  7,  completely  wiped  out  a  farm,  and  the  entire  as¬ 
pect  of  the  bank  of  the  River  Eveillet,  where  the  farm 
stood,  has  been  changed.  The  farmhouse,  barns  and  gran¬ 
aries  were  buried,  and  everything  was  demolished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sitting  room  in  the  house,  where  the 
farmer’s  wife  and  six  children  were.  The  walls  of  this 
kept  together  and  they  were  dug  out  uninjured.  .  .  . 

A  large  apartment  house  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  which  was  one 
of  the  largest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  April  11,  with  a  loss  of  $300,000.  .  .  .  Rev. 

T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  the  noted  Presbyterian  preacher, 

died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  12,  aged  70 . 

United  States  Attorney  S.  H.  Bethea,  following  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Attorney-General 
Knox,  will  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  workings 
of  the  so-called  Beef  Trust  in  Chicago,  in  relation  to  the 
Sherman  Anti-trust  law.  The  investigation  will  be  se¬ 
cret,  and  when  finished  a  full  report  will  be  furnished  to 
Washington  for  the  use  of  the  Attorney-General  in  de¬ 
ciding  what  course  his  Department  will  take  against  the 
packers  charged  with  being  in  the  combination.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  charge  that  territory 
in  the  various  States  has  been  parceled  out  among  the 
members  of  the  so-called  trust,  with  the  result  of  a  sharp 
advance  in  all  prices  to  the  retailer.  An  effort  also  will 
be  made  to  secure  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  local  packers  to  maintain  a  schedule  of 
prices.  .  .  .  An  Interesting  case  involving  the  Iowa 
State  game  laws  is  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 

A  student  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls 
killed  six  quails  out  of  season.  He  pleaded  guilty,  but 
claimed  exemption  from  penalty,  as  he  killed  the  birds  to 
make  taxidermical  specimens  for  the  school.  The  justice 
fined  him  $130.  He  appealed  to  the  district  court  and  the 
judgment  was  reversed.  The  case  has  now  gone  to  the 
supreme  court. 

CONGRESS.— By  a  strict  party  vote  April  9  the  Insular 
Committee  of  the  House  voted  down  the  Jones  substi¬ 
tute  proposed  by  the  Democratic  members,  "to  establish 
a  stable  and  autonomous  government  in  the  Philippines" 
and  then  ordered  a  favorable  report  on  the  measure  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Republican  members,  establishing  a  com¬ 
plete  form  of  civil  government  for  the  islands.  The  chief 
interest  was  in  the  Jones  substitute.  It  proposed  even¬ 
tual  independence  to  the  Philippines,  the  islands  to  re¬ 
main  under  the  Philippine  Commission  until  July  4,  1903, 
then  eight  years  of  qualified  independence,  then  complete 
independence;  the  insurrection  meanwhile  to  cease.  The 
United  States  to  have  three  coaling  stations  and  two 
naval  stations.  .  .  .  The  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  decided  April  11  to  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Oleomargarine  bill.  The  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill  claim  that  as  the  Senate  amendments 
iniike  changes  in  the  revenues  they  cannot  be  concurred 
in  until  the  House  has  considered  them  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  .  .  .  The  feature  of  the  Chinese  exclu¬ 
sion  debate  in  the  Senate  on  April  12  was  a  sharp  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Chinese  Minister,  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Oregon, 
and  Mr.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  because  of  his  protest  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  against  the  enactment  of  the  pending 
bill.  Mr.  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  insisted  that  the  Chinese  Minister  had  done  no 
more  than  his  duty,  and  that  he  would  have  been  dere¬ 
lict  of  his  duty  had  he  done  less.  Mr.  Lodge,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  delivered  a  speech  in  support  of  the  bill.  .  .  . 
The  House  on  April  12  passed  the  Senate  bill  placing  the 
pension  to  Mrs.  McKinley  at  $5,000  per  year.  Although  fa¬ 
vorable  action  on  the  measure  was  unanimous,  Mr.  Bell, 
of  Colorado,  raised  objections  to  the  pension,  which  pro¬ 
voked  sharp  discussion.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Tennessee, 
and  several  other  Democratic  members  spoke  for  the  bill, 
Mr.  Kleberg,  of  Texas,  an  ex-Confederate  soldier,  sup¬ 
porting  it  on  the  ground  that  President  McKinley  had 
wiped  out  the  last  vestige  of  sectionalism.  The  day  was 
devoted  to  private  pension  bills,  177  being  passed. 

PHILIPPINES.— Major  Waller,  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
tried  by  court  martial  at  Manila  on  a  charge  of  execut¬ 
ing  natives  of  Samar  without  trial,  has  been  acquitted. 

.  .  .  The  cholera  situation  in  the  Luzon  provinces  is 
said  to  be  becoming  alarming.  There  have  been  418  cases 
and  318  deaths.  In  Manila  there  have  been  245  cases  and 
192  deaths.  .  .  .  Secretary  Root  has  cabled  General 
Chaffee,  at  Manila,  to  investigate  the  newspaper  reports 
of  the  Waller  trial,  and  if  they  are  correct,  to  court- 
martial  General  Smith;  also,  if  the  facts  are  established 
as  testified  to  before  the  Senate  Philippine  Committee,  to 
court-martial  the  officers  who  administered  the  “water 
cure"  to  the  Presidente  of  lgbarras.  These  officers  are 
Major  Glenn,  Lieutenant  Conger  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
Lyon. 

GENERAL  FOJtElGN  NEWS.— Serious  riots  occurred 
in  Belgium  April  8-15,  King  Leopold  being  mobbed  on  his 
birthday.  The  trouble  appears  to  be  incited  in  the  effort 
to  secure  universal  suffrage,  the  franchise  being  con¬ 
fined  in  Belgium  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The 
working  people  have  no  votes.  .  .  .  The  Russian  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Sipiaguine,  was  assassinated  at 
St.  Petersburg  April  15.  .  .  .  The  bursting  of  a  gun  on 
the  British  battleship  Mars,  off  the  Irish  coast,  April  15, 
killed  11  men. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Fifty  thousand  acres  of  graz¬ 
ing  land  were  purchased  April  14  by  a  party  of  sheep  men 
of  western  Wyoming.  The  land  lies  along  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  and  is  grant  land.  These  sales  are  said 
to  be  the  first  of  a  large  number  to  be  consummated  In 
the  near  future.  The  buying  of  the  land,  said  one  of  the 
purchasers,  is  part  of  a  plan  of  the  sheep  raisers  to  force 
the  cattle  men  out  of  the  district  over  which  there  has 
been  so  much  strife. 

Professor  Milton  Whitney,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  made  a  trip  to 
Hartford,  Conn.;  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  learn 
the  feeling  in  regard  to  the  Sumatra  tobacco  grown  un¬ 
der  cheesecloth  covering,  by  the  direction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  tobacco  experts.  He  states  that  interest  in  the 
growth  of  this  tobacco  is  growing  among  experts. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  overruled  the 


demurrer  of  the  State  of  Colorado  in  the  case  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  vs.  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  case  in¬ 
volves  the  right  of  Colorado  to  appropriate  for  purposes 
of  irrigation  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River,  which 
Kansas  sought  by  an  original  action  to  restrain  on  the 
ground  that  the  stream  flows  through  Kansas  and  the 
people  of  the  latter  State  arc  Injured  by  such  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  water.  The  Chief  Justice  said  that  the 
case  is  one  in  which  the  court  can  properly  assume  juris¬ 
diction.  He  said  also  that  the  action  of  the  court  in 
overruling  the  demurrer  was  intended  to  be  without  pre¬ 
judice,  but  was  taken  because  the  importance  of  the  case 
was  such  that  it  should  not  be  decided  without  full  proof 
on  the  questions  set  up  in  the  allegations  of  damage  made 
by  the  State  of  Kansas. 

New  England  farmers  and  capitalists  are  combining  to 
take  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  milk 
contractors  in  Boston  and  turn  it  over  to  a  new  $5,000,000 
corporation  promising  the  transmission  of  milk  direct 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  As  the  contractors 
have  an  agreement  with  the  New  England  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Union  covering  a  period  of  six  months,  from 
April  1,  the  new  company  will  not  begin  business  before 
next  Fall.  It  will  take  several  months  to  work  out  its 
plans  for  a  distribution  station  in  Boston. 

In  his  report  to  the  April  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  President  Francis 
said  the  United  States  Government  wanted  10  acres  on 
which  to  show  the  World’s  Fair  visitors  a  plat  of  every 
kind  of  growing  grass  and  forage  plant  suitable  to  our 
country.  He  reported  also  that  the  Mexican  government 
asked  for  a  tract  large  enough  to  show  the  varieties  of 
Mexican  flora  in  cultivation. 


THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

The  milk  supply  In  this  vicinity  will  not  be  as  large  as 
last  year.  Several  of  the  larger  producers  have  gone  out 
of  the  business,  and  no  new  ones  are  coming  in.  About 
15  cans  are  shipped  daily  at  present.  F.  H.  Kingsley, 
former  manager  of  the  milk  station,  has  set  up  an  inde¬ 
pendent  cheese  factory,  and  expects  to  take  about  half  of 
the  milk  produced  at  the  same  price  as  is  received  at  sta¬ 
tion,  which  is  84  cents  at  present.  Hay  is  from  $8  to  $10 
per  ton;  feed  about  $26.  L  v.  r. 

Van  Etten.  N.  Y. 

The  milk  station  here  is  receiving  about  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  as  a  year  ago.  The  prospect  is  that  less  milk 
will  be  shipped  from  here  this  Summer  than  last,  but 
more  the  coming  Winter.  The  cooperative  creamery, 
seven  miles  north,  at  Farmer,  was  killed  by  the  milk 
shipping  station.  The  stockholders  lost  most  of  the 
money  put  in  it.  There  has  been  much  talk  at  times  of 
building  a  cooperative  creamery  at  Trumansburg,  but  at 
present  writing  we  are  farther  away  from  anything  of 
the  kind  than  we  have  been  of  late  years.  h.  p. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

The  milk  business  here  is  sadly  at  fault  somewhere, 
and  there  are  poor  prospects  of  any  improvement.  Milk 
goes  to  Philadelphia,  about  20  or  28  cans  per  day.  I 
think  most  stock  came  through  Winter  very  well.  The 
Summer  flow  may  go  up  to  38  or  40  cans  of  40  quarts.  As 
for  cooperation,  several  years  ago  farmers  around  Ulster 
built  a  cheese  factory.  The  milk  station  price  went  up 
until  there  was  dissatisfaction  and  factory  closed.  A 
year  or  so  ago  there  was  a  cooperative  milk  station  put 
up  there,  and  I  learn  It  has  never  been  opened.  There 
are  so  many  to  farm  the  farmers  that  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  have  no  time  to  study  the  changing  needs  of  farm¬ 
ing,  special  crops,  or  new  conditions.  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  butter  through  here,  farmers  selling  30  to  50 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  and  have  to  hitch  up  a  team  and 
go  to  station,  rain  or  shine,  and  then  hunt  for  butter, 
and  sometimes  go  without.  Wages  are  $2  to  $5  per  month 
higher  than  last  year,  and  good  help  scarce.  w.  jb. 
Standing  Stone,  Pa. 

Cows  have  come  through  the  Winter  in  fair  condition, 
and  about  the  same  number  will  be  kept  as  last  season. 
The  milk  supply  will  not  be  larger  than  last  season,  un¬ 
less  It  is  hauled  quite  a  distance.  The  cooperative  cream¬ 
ery  at  this  place  receives  the  milk  from  65  dairies.  They 
ship  cream  mostly.  A  few  dairies  go  to  the  station  of 
the  Empire  State  Dairy  Co.  They  also  have  a  conden- 
sery  here,  but  it  has  been  idle  for  a  long  time,  as  they 
do  not  get  milk  enough  to  run  it.  The  Empire  State 
Dairy  Co.  offers  for  six  months  Borden  prices,  which  are 
as  follows:  April,  $1.20  per  100  pounds;  May,  95  cents;  June, 
85  cents;  July,  90  cents;  August,  $1.05;  September,  $1.25.  The 
Empire  State  Dairy  Co.  paid  for  six  months  of  the  year 
1899,  before  the  farmers  built  a  cobperative  creamery  and 
while  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  was  in  Its  infancy  the  following 
prices:  April,  64  cents  per  40-quart  can;  May,  64  and  54 
cents;  June,  54  cents;  July,  54  and  64  cents;  August,  64 
cents;  September,  74  and  84  cents.  Milk  producers,  com¬ 
pare  the  above  prices  and  judge  for  yourselves  whether 
the  cooperative  creamery  and  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  are  a 
benefit.  E •  c.  J. 

Greene,  N.  Y. 

About  150  cans  per  day  are  shipped  to  Boston  from  this 
station  against  100  cans  a  year  ago.  It  is  only  within  two 
or  three  years  that  the  railroad  has  run  a  milk  car  in 
connection  with  the  early  passenger  train.  The  higher 
price  for  milk  and  more  favorable  rates  for  carriage 
seem  to  have  helped  the  business,  and  about  a  year  ago 
many  In  this  vicinity  were  increasing  their  herds.  But 
the  high  price  of  feed  Las  checked  the  Increase,  and  the 
farmers  now  seem  to  be  barely  holding  their  own.  I 
know  of  but  three  creameries  in  Connecticut  east  of  Con¬ 
necticut  River;  at  Lebanon,  Scotland  and  Jewett  City, 
the  latter  a  borough  in  the  town  of  Griswold.  They  each 
manufacture  200  to  300  pounds  of  butter  daily,  part  of 
which  is  consumed  locally,  but  the  greater  portion  I  am 
told  finds  a  market  elsewhere,  for  which  they  obtain  good 
prices.  The  butter  maker  at  this  place  was  awarded  the 
second  prize  (a  gold  watch)  for  excellence  of  product  at 
the  exhibition  at  Hartford  last  year.  The  milk  from 
towns  on  line  of  railroad  between  Norwich  and  Putnam 
mostly  goes  to  Boston;  that  from  Willimantic  and  way 
stations  mostly  to  Providence.  Last  year  the  Providence 
contractors  refused  the  farmers’  demand  of  an  advance, 


but  gave  in  within  24  hours.  The  increase  in  amount  of 
milk  sent  away  has  compelled  the  creameries  to  enlarge 
their  cream-collecting  circuits.  Farmers  who  are  located 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  railway  stations  find  an 
advantage  in  disposing  of  their  cream  at  their  doors  even 
at  a  smaller  profit,  rather  than  drive  several  miles  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  While  the  shipment  of 
milk  has  increased  about  50  per  cent,  I  should  judge  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  had  not  gained  in 
like  proportion — perhaps  not  more  than  10  per  cent — the 
milk  supply  being  drawn  from  a  wider  territory. 

Jewett  City,  Conn.  H.  H.  b. 

The  outlook  seems  to  be  better  than  for  the  past  few 
year's.  We  have  at  this  place  two  creameries  or  shipping 
stations,  one  run  by  F.  W.  Fulloam  <&  Son,  wholesale 
dealers  only,  who  ship  all  their  milk  to  New  York  and 
vicinity,  a  large  quantity  in  bottles.  The  other  is  run 
by  Frank  Demarest  &.  Sons,  who  have  a  store  and  sev¬ 
eral  retail  routes  in  New  York.  They  offer  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  Exchange  price  for  two  months  and  one-fourth 
cent  less  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  cans  furnished 
and  washed  at  station.  At  Lafayette,  three  miles  away, 
and  at  Augusta,  five  miles  away,  they  offer  Exchange 
price  for  April  and  every  fourth  month  after  that  the 
rest  of  the  year  one-fourth  off  Exchange  price.  At  New¬ 
ton,  eight  miles  away,  they  pay  Exchange  prices  the  year 
around.  The  creamery  at  Lafayette  was  built  four  years 
ago  by  the  farmers,  to  be  operated  by  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A., 
but  that  soon  played  out  here,  and  they  sold  out  to  a 
Newark  company.  There  will  not  be  any  more  (if  as 
much)  milk  made  in  this  county  as  in  the  past,  as  hay 
was  a  short  crop  for  the  past  two  years,  consequently 
high  in  price,  feed  also  high,  and  cows  very  high  until 
this  Spring,  selling  now  $10  to  $15  a  head  less  than  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  cows  in  this  section 
have  not  done  as  well  as  in  the  past  few  years,  and  have 
not  wintered  up  to  the  average.  m.  n.  c. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

The  production  of  milk  is  far  below  what  it  usually  is 
at  this  season.  The  milk  station  controlled  by  the  Mutual 
Milk  &  Cream  Company  is  receiving  at  present  12  cans  of 
milk  daily,  while  the  cheese  factory,  which  receives 
practically  the  remainder  of  the  milk  produced  in  this 
immediate  vicinity,  is  getting  a  very  small  quantity  com¬ 
pared  with  previous  years.  This  shortage  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  to  a  degree  by  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are 
not  feeding  for  the  production  of  milk,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  all  kinds  of  grain  feed.  The  condition  of  the  cows 
may  be  said  to  be  generally  very  good,  and  no  doubt, 
when  the  pasturage  season  opens  up  the  supply  of  milk 
will  increase  to  somewhere  near  its  normal  capacity. 
There  are  cooperative  creameries  located  at  Boonville, 
Port  Leyden  and  Lowvllle  on  this  line  of  road,  and  this 
■season  they  have  contracted  their  milk  to  companies  or 
corporations.  This,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  help  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  problem,  and  I  believe  that  after  a  co¬ 
operative  creamery  has  been  built  and  equipped  it  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  middlemen,  for  a  nomi¬ 
nal  increase  In  a  schedule  of  prices  for  the  season.  This 
leaves  the  situation  as  it  was  prior  to  the  building  of  the 
creamery,  and  the  dealers  can  keep  the  price  down  on 
the  Milk  Exchange  by  a  manipulation  of  a  surplus  to 
which  this  so-called  cooperative  creamery  is  a  contributive 
agency.  a.  h.  m. 

Trenton,  N.  Y.  _ 


Government  Crop  Report. 

The  season  is  backward  in  the  Central  and  Atlantic 
States.  Rain  is  needed  In  Ohio  and  the  Southwest.  Corn 
is  being  planted  as  far  north  as  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Missouri.  In  Texas  and  Louisiana  it  is  up,  and 
cultivation  has  begun.  Cotton  planting  is  in  progress  in 
the  Gulf  States,  although  backward  in  Mississippi.  In 
the  chief  Winter  wheat  States  the  outlook  is  promising. 
Spring  wheat  seeding  is  well  advanced  in  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas.  Oats  are  looking  fine  in  the  southern  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley,  but  in  the  Ohio  Valley  germination  has  been 
slow,  with  some  injury  by  frost.  In  general  the  outlook 
for  tree  fruits  is  promising,  although  frosts  have  dam¬ 
aged  peach  trees  somewhat  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
the  Carolinas. 


NOTES  FROM  MAINE.— The  Spring  is  remarkable  in 
its  earliness.  The  snow  is  all  gone  in  the  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures,  with  the  exception  of  some  around  the  fences  and 
in  the  woods.  The  Winter  has  been  rather  mild,  the  tem¬ 
perature  not  having  gone  as  low  as  usual.  Stock  is  win¬ 
tering  well  and  as  a  rule  will  go  to  pasture  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  apple  crop  was  all  bought  up  in  the  early 
Winter  at  good  prices  to  producers.  The  indications  are 
that  apple  trees  that  are  well  cared  for  will  bloom  well, 
while  old  trees  and  orchards  that  are  not  well  cared  for 
will  have  a  light  bloom.  The  high  prices  of  feed  this 
Winter  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  prompt  farmers  to 
plant  a  larger  acreage  of  corn  than  usual.  The  silo  is 
gradually  coming  more  and  more  into  use,  and  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  era  in  farming  to  those  who  adopt  it. 

Madison,  Me.  L.  d.  s. 

TENNESSEE.— The  past  Winter  has  been  extremely 
cold  for  this  section,  but  little  snow,  though  many  very 
windy  days.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  coldest  Winter 
for  a  quarter  century  or  more.  Wheat,  which  is  the 
principal  crop,  was  exposed  a  large  part  of  the  Winter. 
The  early  sown  is  looking  very  well,  but  the  late  sown 
looks  now  as  though  it  would  make  no  crop  at  all.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  very  much  behind  with  plowing  for  corn.  There 
will  be  a  large  crop  put  in  if  weather  is  favorable.  Few 
early  potatoes  are  planted,  but  nothing  else  done  in  the 
way  of  garden  making.  Weather  now  begins  to  look  fa¬ 
vorable  for  Spring  work.  Cold  weather  the  past  week 
has  probably  destroyed  the  peach  crop.  Winter  oats  are 
said  to  be  all  frozen  out,  and  many  farmers  are  talking 
of  putting  in  Spring  oats,  which  seem  rarely  to  do  well. 
No  barley  is  raised  here,  nor  rye.  There  will  be  more 
cow  peas  put  in  than  ever  before,  the  plantings  increas¬ 
ing  each  year.  They  are  the  farmers’  ray  of  hope  in  this 
section.  Continued  cropping  and  recropping  has  almost 
ruined  the  land,  and  a  fever  of  land  renewing  with  cow 
peas  and  cheap  fertilizers  must  follow,  or  the  outlook 
for  agriculture  is  not  good.  Naturally,  It  seems  to  me, 
that  this  is  a  section  where  the  farmers  should  enjoy  the 
utmost  prosperity,  if  proper  methods  are  used.  There 
seems  to  be  an  opening  here  for  a  few  good  market  gar¬ 
deners.  The  Government  Is  building  a  large  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  soldiers’  home,  that  will  accommodate  3,000  or  more 
veterans,  and  will  buy  all  their  supplies.  B.  E.  E. 

Washington  Co.,  Tenn. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  IX  HAIL  THE  MICROBE! 


Go  draw  the  curtains,  sister,  and  stop  up 
all  the  chinks, 

For  microbes  and  bacilli  are  kicking  up 
high  Jinks; 

Go  sterilize  the  waler  and  disinfect  the 
cook — 

The  germ  Is  grimly  stalking  like  some  pur¬ 
suing  spook! 

And  while  you’re  doing  these  things! 
Vou’il  better  do  ’em  twice— 

And  when  you’ve  got  ’em  finished, 

Go  down  and  boll  the  Ice! 

He  careful  of  the  mutton  (oh,  guard  /e 
well  the  meal!) 

It’s  full  of  varied  microbes  we  would  not 
cure  to  cut! 

And  trace  the  antecedents  of  Mini  seductive 
stew — 

We  know  not  how  much  danger  Is  linking 
In  the  brew! 

Go  vaccinate  the  oatmeal 
And  sulphurize  the  rice 
And  once  again,  dear  sister, 

DON’T  fall  to  BOIL  the  ICE! 

/Mi!  knowledge  all  upsetting!  Once  we 
were  blithe  and  free 

Ami  didn't  build  our  fears  on  microbes  we 
couldn’t  see; 

Rut  science  has  exposed  ’em,  and  now 
they're  everywhere 

They’re  poisoning  the  stuff  we  eat,  Ihey’ic 
musters  of  the  air! 

If  we  neglect  to  hoed  'em 
They'll  have  us  in  a  trice, 

So,  sister,  dearest  sister, 

GO  DOWN  AND  BOIL  THE  IGl't- 

Baltimore  News. 

• 

Wt:  have  seen  Homo  now  sofa  pillows, 
In  tended  for  Bummer  use  on  the  porch, 
which  are  the  very  thing  for  the  country 
home.  They  are  covered  witli  common 
kitchen  crash  toweling,  on  which  a  sim¬ 
ple  design  is  worked  In  darning  stitches 
witli  heavy  linen  floss.  It  is  surprising 
how  handsome  these  pillows  are,  when 
(lie  simple  material  is  treated  in  this 
way.  They  launder  very  well. 

* 

A  n oi  skk KKPioit  who  endeavors  to  save 
labor  tells  ns  that  she  Is  trying  the  plan 
advocated  by  a  popular  women’s  maga¬ 
zine,  and  instead  of  blacking  the  kitchen 
stove  she  will  paint  it  twice  a  year  with 
black  varnish  stain.  This  gives  a  shin¬ 
ing  black  surface,  and  does  away  with 
the  usual  black  lead,  which,  in  spite  of 
care,  makes  the  hands  unfit,  to  touch  line 
sewing  for  a  day  or  two  after  using.  An- 


4088  Girl’s  Jacket.  4  to  12  years. 


other  hint  from  the  same  authority  is 
to  paint  the  interior  of  the  reservoir  on 
the  kitchen  stove  with  white  bath-tub 
enamel,  which  is  not  affected  by  boiling 
water.  Tills  prevents  rusting. 

* 

A  head  nit  asks  whether  a  mock  oyster 
soup  may  be  made  from  salsify  or  oyster 
plant.  For  this,  scrape  a  dozen  roots  of 
salsify,  throwing  at  once  into  cold  water 
to  avoid  discoloring,  cut  into  thin  slices 
and  cover  witli  a  quart  of  water,  or  pre¬ 
ferably  soup  stock.  Cook  gently  until 
perfectly  lender  (about  an  hour);  then 
add  a  quart,  of  milk,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
and  two  tablespoon fuls  of  butter  cut  in¬ 
to  lilts.  Serve  with  oyster  crackers.  Wo 
prefer  the  salsify  boiled  and  served  with 


cream  sauce,  hut  it  is  also  very  nice 
made  into  fritters;  boiled,  mashed, 
mixed  with  egg  and  flour,  and  fried  in 
flat  cakes. 

Tit kue  is  something  for  parents  to 
study  closely  in  the  following  remarks 
made  by  a  distinguished  diplomat,  at  a 
recent  educational  meeting: 

Unless  l  am  grievously  mistaken,  your 
system  of  education,  admirable  as  It  Is.  Is 
directed  almost  entirely  to  mental  train¬ 
ing.  Your  chief  object  in  your  schools  find 
colleges  Is  to  train  the  boys  and  girls 
mentally.  In  other  words,  you  develop  the 
brains,  you  teach  them  the  useful  sub- 
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Joels  that  will  enable  them  to  gain  a  live¬ 
lihood.  But  does  education  consist  only  of 
mental  training?  is  that  the  only  object 
for  which)  education  should  be  directed?  1 
appreciate  the  utility  of  your  subjects,  but 
are  these  enough  to  make  a  boy  or  girl  a 
good  member  of  society?  A  man  Is  not 
In-re  simply  to  learn  a  useful  trade  arid 
useful  knowledge.  Morality,  moral  train¬ 
ing,  should  be  Inculcated.  A  man  may  be 
a  useful  man.  si  learned  man,  but  what  l>- 
he  without  principle? 

The  critic  wlio  uttered  these  words, 
which  seem  a  severe  arraignment  of  our 
civilization,  is  the  Chinese  Minister,  Mr. 
W11  Ting  Fang. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  little  girl’s  jacket  shown  is  made 
of  tan-colored  (doth  stitched  with  silk 
It  is  cut.  with  half  fitting  hack  and  loose 
fronts  that  close  in  double  breasted 
slyle.  At  the  neck  is  a  broad  collar  that 
is  shaped  in  scallops  and  which  meets 
the  rovers  formed  by  turning  back  the 
fronts.  The  sleeves  are  in  coat  style 
with  turn-over  plain  cuffs.  To  cut  this 
jacket  for  a  girl  eight  years  of  age  3% 
yards  of  material  21  inches  wide,  1% 
yard  44  inches  wide  or  1  Vfc  yard  52  inches 
wide  will  be  required.  The  pattern  No. 
4088  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  G,  8.  10 
and  12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  five-gored  skirt  witli  shaped 
flounce  is  a  very  useful  and  becoming 
style.  The  model  shown  is  made  of  sage 
green  veiling,  with  trimming  of  bias 
folds  headed  witli  black  and  white  fancy 
silk  braid,  hut  all  dress  materials  are 
suitable,  and  tailor  stitching  with  silk 
can  bo  substituted  for  the  hands  when 
preferred.  Both  front  and  side  gores 
are  narrow  and  the  fitting  is  accomplish¬ 
ed  without  hip  darts.  The  fullness  at 
the  hack  is  inverted  pleats  that  are 
pressed  quite  flat.  To  cut  this  skirt  in 
the  medium  size  !)%  yards  of  material 
21  inches  wide,  8%  yards  27  inches  wide, 
YMt  yards  32  inches  wide,  4%  yards  44 
Inches  wide,  or  4*4  yards  50  inches  wide 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  4075 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  20.  28.  30  and 
32-inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Canning-  Baked  Apples. 

How  delicious  are  those  baked  Duchess 
apples! 

How  does  it  happen?  Let  me  tell  you. 
Tii is  Summer,  when  the  Duchess  apples 
are  ripe  (you  know  they  fairly  melt  in 
the  oven)  core,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  bake 
thoroughly,  till  glass  jars  and  seal  quick¬ 
ly.  You  will  tlmi  them  indispensable 
when  the  apple  bins  are  empty. 

a.  11.  M. 


Whbn  you  write  advertisers  monllon  Tub 
It-  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  .square deal."  See  our  guarantee  Mb  page. 


WHAT  DO  THE  CHILDREN  DRINK? 

Don't  alve  them  tea  or  ooffoe.  Hove  you  tried  the 
new  food  drink  called  GKAIN-O?  It  Ih  dellolOUH 
and  nourlablng  and  taken  the  place  of  coffee.  The 
more  Q raln-0  you  give  the  children  the  more  health 
you  dlntrlhuto  through  their  ayMoinn.  (Jraln-O  Ih 
made  of  pure  grain*,  and  when  properly  prepared 
tiinteH  like  the  choice  grados  of  coffee  but  oohI.h  about 
14  bh  much.  A II  grocer* ‘hoII  It.  15c.  and  25c. 


Ml 


The  Best 
Farmer’s  Garments 

made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Rants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  your.  Ask  for  lots  60, 
h7  or  f>8,  in  stripes— or  If  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  0  months’  Diary  arul 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key¬ 
stone  goods,  send  bis  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehlll  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


A  Boon  To 
Humanity 


la  what  everybody  aaya  Who 
has  used 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 


For  It  cures  the  moat  diffi¬ 
cult  caaea  of  Rheumatism — 
after  every  other  fori*  at 
treatment  haa  failed. 


St.  Jacobs  Otl  aever  (alia. 

It  Conquers  Pain 

Price,  ajjc  end  goe. 

■OLD  BT  ALL  DICALKKB  Ilf  MBDIOUfl 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 


rfktfkrTlnV 


Htrlctly  new,  punnet,  Hcmi  •  llurdened 
Steel  Hneetn,  it  n  ut  wI(H\  loot  lOIIJf.  Thu 
Ih-hI  llonflliff,  Hiding  nr  IVIIIng  you  run  u*r. 

No  experience  necctwary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hummer  or  hatchet  the  only 
too  Ih  you  need.  We  hirnitdi  nail*  free 
and  pul  nt  roofing  two  Hid  oh.  Comet* 
either  lint,  corrugated  or  “VM  crimped. 
Itrlhrrrd  free  nf  nil  rhnrgeH  to  nil  point* 
In  the  U.  H..  cant  of  the  MIhhIhhIppI  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

I'rteeM  In  other  point*  nn  nppllrnllon.  A  Hq  lift  re  HiutuiH  100 
Mpmre  feet.  Write  for  free  <  .'ataloffliu  No.  f,7 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


CU 


stOC&C  /ueJUl/ 


f<7  ozs 


■’F'Ar-v"  (O 
CLU.  - 

ctLC-  ^crxn/~  txAs  Owy  ^y\ 

w  pt-o-  <xtdv 


tva+Y  (ryyj^ 

73<r> 
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Dissolve  <t 
can  of 

BANNER./ 
LYf  i 


Home=made  Soap  1“ 

economy  without  it. 


he  Imd  ns  home  made  bread, 
is  managed  with  the  greatest 


iiiiii 


'irif'ipf*  I  x/P  ^OIK‘  C!in’  cost,n8  il  l,,w  cents,) 

*  11HV/I  w  generally  wasted  in  the  kitchen,  make  ten  pounds  of  pure, 

hard  soap  in  ton  minutes  without  boiling  or  large  kettles.  One  pound  of  this  soup 
goes  as  far  as  two  pounds  of  ordinary  soap.  It  doesn’t  turn  the  clothes  yellow. 


Soft  Soap  in  j list  an  raxlly  made.  One  can  of  Banner  t.ye  makes  twrtiiy  gallon*.  Kuny  direction*  oil 
every  can. 

At  your  grocer’*  or  druggixl’k,  11  you  cun’i  get  It,  *end  for  book,  and  tell  u*  who  your  grocer  ur 

(ll  llggist  F.  THE  PiiNN  CHEMICAL  WORKS  Philadelphia 
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A  Trek  to  the  South. 

I’AHT  X. 

W'c  hoped  to  reach  Pittsboro  Saturday, 
hut  the  rainB  had  made  the  roads  so 
heavy  that  we  had  to  camp  out  one  night, 
more.  A  man  gave  us  his  front  yard  for 
our  carriage,  and  room  in  his  stable  for 
our  horses. 

For  the  first  time  since  leaving  home 
we  traveled  Sunday,  and  reached  the  end 
of  our  long  journey  about  two  o’clock  In 
l he  afternoon  of  August  18,  1901.  As  we 
neared  Mr.  Freer’s  a  carriage  met  us, 
and  the  man  driving  stopped  and  said 
to  Fred  (who  was  walking  up  hill): 

•*1  want  to  shake  hands  with  you.  I 
am  so  glad  you  have  reached  here.  You 
had  a  long  trip.  The  Freers  told  me  all 
about  it."  I  said  to  his  wife: 

"It  is  a  pity  that  the  roads  here  are 
not  as  nice  as  the  people!" 

We  were  in  sight  of  our  home  then. 

As  we  drove  in  Mr.  Freer  was  on  the 
piazza,  and  he  ran  into  the  house  and 
cried:  “Ma!  Ma!  they  have  come!”  Well, 
they  gave  us  a  lovely  welcome.  The  first 
thing  was  a  rocker  by  the  window,  then 
a  fan,  water,  a  watermelon,  then  dinner, 
during  which  a  hard  shower  just  poured 
from  the  clouds.  They  say  that  in  (50 
years  there  has  not  been  such  a  rainy 
season  as  this  one,  and  It  seems  strange 
that  for  the  first  eight  weeks  of  our  trip 
we  escaped  every  shower  and  every  acci¬ 
dent,  and  the  last  two  weeks  we  got  so 
much  rain  and  our  wliiflletrees  broken, 
and  when  within  two  miles  of  here  Lady 
hurt  her  foot  on  a  hill,  and  was  lame  for 
quite  a  while.  Our  trek  cost  $50,  and  the 
grain  and  other  provisions  we  started 
with  made  the  expense  about  $60.  We 
only  lost  in  the  entire  journey  an  old 
hatchet,  a  pen-knife,  an  old  bread  knife 
and  my  felt  hat.  Everything  was  in  as 
nice  condition  as  could  he,  nothing  hurt, 
and  just  remember  the  days  in  the  rain, 
and  the  wear  and  tear!  I  think  it  a 
wonderful  trip,  and  am  so  glad  we  saw 
all  that  we  did. 

Some  one  asked  Fred  how  lie  managed 
the  horses  to  bring  them  through  so 
well.  He  answered  that  he  "didn’t  do 
anything  in  particular,”  hut  I  said  that 
we  gave  them  lots  of  good  water;  did 
not  let  them  get  hot.  rested  them  under 
trees,  and  got  them  the  heat  hay  and 
grain  that  we  could.  Then  Fred  (man¬ 
like)  added:  "1  was  careful  to  water 
them  before  eating  and  after  that  wait 
an  hour  or  more  (if  possible)  before 
drinking  again." 

I  was  talking  over  this  trek  with  a 
man  who  went  for  Forest  and  Stream 
in  the  rush  of  the  Fall 
told  me  that  the  horses 
a  remarkable  record  in 
were  owned  by  a  State 
fruit  farmer.  They  were 
a  pair  of  matched  greys,  rather  light 
weight,  that  he  had  raised  from  colts. 
He  treated  them  like  pets,  fed  them 
sugar,  etc.,  and  they  were  very  fond  of 
him.  Every  night,  no  matter  how 
fatigued  he  was  with  the  work  of  the 
day,  he  rubbed  the  horses  down,  taking 
great  care  of  their  feet  and  legs,  and 
washing  off  all  mud.  The  result  was 
that  while  other  horses  died  like  slugs, 
his  were  never  even  lame,  and  served 
him  well  till  his  entire  outfit  was  car¬ 
ried  over  to  Lake  Bennett,  when  lie  sent 
the  horses  back  by  steamer  to  their 
home  In  Puget  Sound. 

Only  those  who  had  former  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  terrors  of  White  Pass  in 
1897  know  what  this  meant.  More  than 
3,000  horses  died  on  the  trail,  and  it  was 
said  that  when  Winter  came,  one  could 
walk  the  50  miles  of  the  trail  stepping 
from  one  dead  horse  to  another. 

Soon  as  Grey’s  foot  was  well  we  drove 
to  Italoigh  for  the  photograph  of  our 
trekking  outfit  that  we  promised.  It  is 
37  miles  away,  hut  our  nearest  point  for 
a  good  picture.  We  had  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol  for  a  background,  and  stopped  the 


MOTHERS.-  Be  sure  to  use"Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething,  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


trade  while  "we  had  our  picture  took!" 
On  the  road  home  we  let  the  horses 
choose  their  way  and  Lady  dragged  Grey 
in  at  Mr.  Freer’s  gate.  Kin  had  never 
been  off  the  place  before,  hut  he  picked 
his  way  home  out  of  four  roads,  and 
readied  there  clear  ahead  of  us;  so  the 
people  here  think  our  animals  are  good 
for  something.  Two  clergymen  and  sev¬ 
eral  families  have  called  on  us,  and  we 
have  been  given  four  dinner  parties.  Wo 
like  the  people  very  much,  they  are  re¬ 
fined  and  kind.  Their  motto  is  not  ".lust 
live  for  yourself.”  but  "Do  some  good 
everyday  to  some  one  else.”  One  woman 
over  60  years  old,  whose  father  owned  a 
hundred  slaves,  hut  who  walks  now 
wherever  she  goes,  came  to  see  me,  and 
she  said:  “I  always  call  on  the  stranger, 
the  sick  and  the  poor.  I  can  make  no 
party  calls,  but  I  can  do  that.”  But  the 
country  is  not  lovely  like  our  old  hoim 
and  the  farming  is  poor,  and  it’s  hard  to 
he  so  far  away  from  our  friends.  Still 
it  is  a  relief  to  he  here,  and  how  good 
they  are  to  us! 

When  we  were  unpacking  and  our 
things  were  scattered  over  the  piazza 
a  little  hand  slipped  into  mine  and  a 
sweet  child  voice  asked: 

"Are  you  not  glad  that  you  brought 
all  these  things  from  your  home?" 

And  I  felt  cheered  to  think  that  1  had, 
but  felt  some  as  St.  Paul  did  when  he 
wrote  of  the  things  he  had  escaped,  and 
I  cannot  end  my  long  story  better  than 


BARGAINS  IN  Oennln*  Flrn  and  95 

_  Burglar  -  Proof 

/A  f~  r~  .*5  iron  HA  KM  110  Pounds. 
Cut-Rate  Price*.  Buy  direct  Catalogue  Free 
M.  HIIKI.T  MAN  PI*  A<  TURING  CO  ,  Cincinnati,  O. 


with  a  quotation  from  Kipling’s  “M.  I. 
(Mounted  Infantry): 

"I  wish  myself  could  talk  to  myself, 

As  l  left  ’lm  a  year  ago; 

1  could  tell  ’lm  a  lot,  that 
a  lot, 

On  I  lie  things  that  ’o  ought  to 


would  save 


Mm 


know.’ 
K.  K. 


W. 


TtIK  rich  are  enviable  only  in 
tribute-  -their  power  to  help  the 


to  the  Klondike 
of  1897;  and  he 
that  made  such 
the  White  Pass 
of  Washington 


one  at- 
poor. — 

Cardinal  Manning. 

Woiu.ni.iNKSH  at  its  best  is  but  a  paltry 
tiling;  at  its  worst  it  is  Inconceivably 
heartless,  soulless,  mindless,  charmless, 
unnatural,  with  little  enough  in  life  for 
all  Its  trouble  and  dire  prospects  for  the 
ure  beyond.  And  yet  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  ho  unworldly.  "The  shadows  of  our 
own  desires  often  stand  between  us  and 
our  better  angels,  and  thus  their  bright¬ 
ness  is  eclipsed,”  says  Dickens.  “World¬ 
ly  thoughts  are  like  some  wiso  men 
who,  learning  to  know  each  planet  by 
Its  Latin  name,  have  quite  forgotten 
such  small  heavenly  constellations  as 
Charity,  Forbearance,  Universal  Love 
and  Mercy,  although  they  shine  by  night 
and  day  so  brightly  that  the  blind  may 
ser.  them.”-  Catholic  Standard  and 
Times, 

SCROFULA. 

“Scattered  consumption”  is  a 
good  way  of  describing  this 
disease.  It  is  in  fact  a  real 
consumption  of  the  little 
glands  under  the  skin. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  cures  it. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  is  good  for 
all  kinds  of  consumption  hut 
especially  good  for  scrofula. 

It  heals  the  sores — but 
doesn’t  stop  there  for  the 
weakness  and  loss  of  flesh  is 
the  worst  part  of  scrofula. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  feeds  and 
strengthens  scrofulous  chil- 
dren. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  HOW  N  K,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y . 
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[  Do  You  Need  n  Stcol 
Range  or  Stcol  j 
Cook  Stove? 

If  #0,  we  will  sell  you  a  I 

KALAMAZOO 

direct  from  our  factory  at  fac¬ 
tory  price*  on 

30  Days1  Free  Trial. 

|  All  of  our  stove*  and  ranges  are 
''((nipped  with  tliln,  our  patent 
I  ivrn  thermometer  and  all  other 
I  late  Improvements.  Our  entire 
P  ■.■All 

I  innnu  Taolu  rod  In  our  own  factory, 

I  «ol«l  only  direct  to  unori,  freight 
I  prepaid  A  word  to  thfl  wise.  If  you  want 
I  %  good  article  and  want  to  yet  It  at  the  right 
I  price,  write  for  our  tree  catalog.  Add rrnn 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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OLLARS 


US-Inch  whci-l, 


AND  ninety-five  cents 

Ituyn  the  celcbriited,  High  uriiik, 
_  new  1!*0»  Model  EDO!  MERE  BICYCLE, 
I,  any  height  frame,  high  grade  equipment, 

Tnuiuutnif  Illicit  Kriwlc  Kimraot . I  pneumnllc  tlri'.,  »<IJu.l«bl. 

him  die  liiir..  Ilint  leulhir  covered  |trl|>»,  poitileil  aniliHe,  line  boll 
lienrlnK  pedal*,  nleliel  Irlimnln**,  beautifully  IlnUhed  lllroilKli- 
oot,  any  color  enamel.  Htrongeat  Guarantee. 

■RIO  <15  fiir  the  celebrated  1002  Kenwooil  Bicycle, 
at  |  o"  75  for  tho  celebrated  1003  KIrIii  Kina  or  Klifln  Queen  Bicycle, 
it  15*75  f«r  the  high  eat  (rrndo  1003  tilcyrlw  made  our  thrcccrowa 
nickel  Jolni,  Nupulcon  or  JoM4»I>hlft<S  complete  with  tf»o 

very  finest  equipment ,  Including  MorgUll  A  W  rl|rl»t  ItltfUttHC 

i/rado  pneumatic  tiros,  a  regular  150.00  bicycle. 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  For  t hc^in out  wonderful  Idcyele 

offer  ever  heard  of,  write  f»r  our  free  1003  Bicycle  Catalogo*. 

Addreaa,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Undeniably  the  Heat— Absolute  l*er feet  ion 

HAPGOOD  DOUBLE  FLUE  AND  HOT  BLAST  RANGES 


Hnvn  onivthird  In  fuol  over  any  other  rant*©  made.  Material  and  workmanship 
unnxoellnd.  Guaranteed  In  lie  Hal.lHfaet.ory  or  you  can  return  them  and  liay.i  your 
money  hack.  (Heoout.)  Ol'lt  IIAI’UOnll  ANTI-TKLH1  ltANGfc,  2  hUo*.  12 
oomhinatioilH.  A  6-hole  rang©,  full  nickel  trimming"  and  aluminum  coated 
reservoir,  and  oven  12x17x21,  Mont  perfect  low  priced  ranue  on  the 

market.  We  have  complete  line  of  ranue"  from  $18.00  up.  Send  for  complete 
Ontulngu© nhowinu  a  full  line  of  Agricultural  IniplemenlH,  llugglrH,  Hewing 
M  ueli  I  lie*,  llurncMH  and  IIHH)  other  artlcloH, 

IAPCOOD  MFC.  CO.,  -  Box  124,  Alton,  III. 

The  only  intVQUfuoturlXUE  company  In  the  world  lu  their  line  Helluitf 
direct  to  the  oonwumer. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection! 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  OR  ON  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

Your  money  refunded  after  SIX  MONTHS’TRIALi  if 

Clapp's  Ideal  Steel  Range 

1h  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  My  superior  location  In  Ohio  on  Laku  lflrlo, 
whore  Iron,  "tool,  coal,  freight"  and  skilled  labor  arc  cheapest 
and  best,  enables  mo  to  manufacture  the  best  possible  range  at 
the  lowest  juice.  Largest,  most  complete  range  factory,  run 
by  men  of  twenty  years'  ex  pel  lenco.  Insures  your  getting  the 
*•  top-notch  *  In  range  construction,  at  a  positive  saving  of  610 
to62U  Bend  for  my  complete  catalogue,  h’llMK,  of  all  styles 
and  sizes,  and  book  describing  tbegood  and  bad  points  of  a  steel 
range,  which  you  should  see  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  not.  All 
printed  matter  and  photos  free.  My  motto;  The  Golden  ltulu 
and  tho  Host  for  the  Least  Money. 

G.D. CLAPP, Practical  Stoveand  Range  Man, 

603  Summit  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Your  heavy  bedding  and  woolen  blankets  will  soon  need  washing.  The 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

will  save  its  cost  in  washing  them  once.  It  leaves  them  soft,  fleecy  and  clean. 
They  do  not  shrink  when  washed  with  the  EASY.  They  lie  in  the  suds  without 
handling,  while  water  is  forced  over  and  through  them.  They  are  cleansed  without 
friction,  without  wear  or  strain  of  any  kind  on  the  goods  or  on  the  operator. 

WHAT  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  DO. 

TRY  IT.  Compare  it  with  the  best  you  have  ever  known  and  if  it  don’t  save 
iti  price  in  five  week*,  send  it  buck.  Wash  everything  in  the  house,  wearing 
apparel ,  heavy  bedding,  grain  sacks  or  horse  blankets,  then  send  it  hack  if  you  wish. 

You  won't  send  it  hack,  because  you  will  know  its  ease  and  economy.  An  article 
that  saves  its  price  several  times  over  each  year  is  a  good  investment. 

Begin  saving  at  once.  Write  for  full  information  and  price. 

DODGE  A  ZUILL,  530  S.  Clinton  St  root,  Syracuse,  M.  Y. 


STANDARD  WASHER 

hm.  hull  hearings,  with  all  the 
latest  huproveiuelils.  Is  tho 
easiest  to  operate,  no  bending 
over  or  stooping.  The  tub  Is 
made  of  2d  growth  pilie  with 
steel  hoops.  Nolle  better.  One 
of  the  cheapest,  newest,  best, 
washers  on  the  market.  Send 
•6-1  at  om  e  for  Illustrated  circular. 
■'  Agents  WIARI)  MFQ.  CO., 
Wanted.  Bust  Avon,  N.  Y. 


Our  carriages  and  harneHR,  "old  direct  from  our 
faelory  at  wnolt-Hnlu  prices,  save  you  two  protltH. 

We  have  Hold  more  earrlage"  dtreet  than  any 
other  Iioiihii  tn  the  world,  because  oiiih  Is  the 
Mont  Liberal  Offer  uinl  Complete 
Written  Guuriinteeever  made  by 
any  ItespuiiNlble  Manufacturer. 

Our  good"  have  a  reputation  Hint  we 
will  uphold.  Our  plan  1h  fully  ex¬ 
plained  In  our  llluHtratod  catalogue, 

HUNT  BTtKK  — No  mutturwhon,  whoro,or 
how  you  buy,  you  nod  tb In  (latttlotfun  an  u  K»I«1o7 

It  d«Nurlbo*  vonloloN  nnd  barn  oxn  fully,  and  quota*  lowont  prtooa  ovaro  fibred.  Write  now. 
Factory  and  Ouneril  Office,  (Jolumbua,  Ohio. 

Wt'Ntarn  ( MTbio  and  Distribution  llouau,  Hi.  Lou  la.  Mo. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 

Wrlta  to  the  noaroit  office  —  HT.  1,01!  I H  or  COLUMIIL'M. 


LUMBER  and  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

We  purchased  tho  buildings  and  property  formerly  owned  by  tho  exposition  and  now  offer 
for  snln  33.000,000  feet  of  fine  .seasoned  lumber.  Thousand*  of  Sash,  Windows  und  Doors.  En¬ 
gines.  Boilers,  Pumps  and  Machinery  In  general.  Mile  upon  mile  of  Iron  Pipe,  Electrical  appa¬ 
ratus  ol  vurlous  kinds.  Eire  Apparatus,  Iron  Beams,  Trusses,  Columns,  Benches,  Builders’ 
Murdwure  and  thousands  of  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  or  the  above  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  Exposition  Catalogue,  mailed  on  application.  OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Pan-American  Dept.  No.  62,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


TRADEMARK  REGISTERED 

Hooting  is  the  only  covering  for  poultry  houses  that  keeps  the  chicks  cool  in 
Summer  und  warm  in  Winter.  Preserves  an  even,  dry  temperature  always. 
Ton  years  w'thout  an  equal.  Never  melts  or  rots.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  102  William  St.,  New  York. 
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MARKETS 


82% 

84% 

68% 

48 

65 

70 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  TRICES. 

New  York,  April  19,  1902. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  —  @ 

No.  2,  hard,  New  York .  —  fel 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow  .  —  @ 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @ 

Barley,  feeding:  .  —  fel 

Malting  .  —  @ 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu . 2  10  @2  12% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  40  @2  05 

Medium,  choice  . 1  57%@1  60 

Red  kidney,  choice  . 2  00  @2  05 

Poor  to  good  . 1  65  @1  95 

White  kidney,  choice  .  —  @2  00 

Poor  to  good  . . . 1  75  @1  95 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice  .  —  @1  70 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  17%@2  20 

Lima,  California,  prime . 2  85  @2  90 

Imported,  Giants  . 2  25 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk  . 18  00 

Middlings  . 19  00 

Linseed  meal  . .  — 

Cottonseed  meal  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85 

No.  2  .  75 

No.  3  .  55 

Clover  .  50 


@2  35 


@19  00 
@20  00 
@28  00 
@26  25 


Clover,  mixed  .  55 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  75 


@ 

@ 

@ 


New 
quart  in 


MILK. 

York  Exchange  price, 
26-cent  freight  zone. 
BUTTER. 


2%  cents  per 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb . 

33 

— 

Firsts  . 

31%@ 

32% 

Seconds  . 

30 

@ 

31 

Lower  grades  . 

28 

@ 

29% 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy _ 

31 

Co) 

32 

Half-tubs,  firsts  . 

29 

@ 

30 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

27 

@ 

28% 

Tins,  etc . 

2  < 

@ 

31 

W'n  imitation  creamery,  fancy. 

— 

@ 

30 

Firsts  . 

28 

@ 

29 

Lower  grades  . 

26 

@ 

27 

Western  factory,  choice  . 

28 

@ 

29 

Common  to  good  . 

24 

@ 

26 

Renovated,  fancy  . 

— 

@ 

31 

Common  to  choice . 

24 

@ 

30 

Packing  stock,  new  or  old . 

22 

@ 

25 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  White 

Leghorn,  selected,  fancy . 

17  %@ 

18 

Fresh  gathered,  av  prime . 

16  %@ 

17 

W’n,  storage  selections,  doz . 

•  16%@ 

17 

Regular  pack’s,  good  to  choice 

— 

@ 

16% 

Fair  to  good  . 

16 

@ 

16V4 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered . 

16 

& 

16% 

Tenn.  and  other  So.  prime . 

16 

fe> 

i6y4 

Fair  to  good  . 

15%@ 

15% 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  doz . 

— 

@ 

15% 

Checks,  per  dozen  . 

— 

@ 

14% 

Duck  eggs,  per  dozen  . 

22 

@ 

25 

Goose  eggs,  per  dozen  . 

40 

@ 

45 

8%@ 
7  @ 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veal,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Lambs,  dressed,  “hothouse,”  p. 

head  . 3 

Pork,  Jersey,  dressed  light,  lb.. 
Jersey,  dressed,  medium,  lb.. 

Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  lb . 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb . 

LIVE  POULTRY'. 

Fowls,  heavy,  per  lb . 

Light  to  medium,  per  lb _ 

Roosters,  young,  per  lb . 

Old,  per  lb . 

JTurkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  western,  per  pair . 

So.  &  Southw’n,  per  pair... 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

So.  &  Southw'n,  per  pair... 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair . 


9% 

9 

8 


00  @6  00 
9%@  10 
9%@ 
7%@ 


9% 

8% 

IS 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  W'n  hens,  av.  best . 

Western  toms,  av.  Dest . 

Poor  to  fair  . 

Chickens,  Phila.  broilers,  fancy. 
Phila.  squabs,  broilers,  pair.. 

Penn.,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-picked,  av.  best 

Western,  scalded,  av.  best . 

Southwestern  . 

Western,  poor  to  fair  . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Spring  ducklings,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz  — 

Mixed,  per  dozen  .  — 

Dark,  per  dozen  .  — 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  good  to  fancy,  doz _  75 

Poor  to  fair,  per  case . 2  00 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz .  75 

No.  2,  per  box  . 4  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  fancy,  lb _  20 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  lb .  10 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  50 


— 

@ 

13 

— 

@ 

12% 

— 

@ 

11 

— 

@ 

8% 

— 

@ 

14 

70 

@ 

80 

60 

& 

70 

00 

@1 

25 

75 

@ 

90 

20 

@ 

25 

.  12%@ 

13 

11%@ 

12% 

8 

@ 

10 

28 

@> 

35 

50 

@ 

75 

23 

28 

12 

12% 

12 

@ 

12% 

— 

(a) 

12 

9 

@ 

11% 

8 

(0) 

8% 

25 

& 

26 

@2  50 
@2  00 
@1  50 


@1  00 
@3  00 
@1  00 
@5  00 
@  50 
@  20 
50 


@: 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Evaporated,  1901,  fey,  lb. 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice  . 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Car.  sled.. 

Sun-dried,  Virginia,  sliced _ 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  & 

Michigan,  quarters  . 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Western,  qrs.. 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  quarters. 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  75  @2  25 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  p  100  lbs.1  50  @1  SO 
Raspberries,  Evapat'd,  1901,  lb..  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb _ 

Southern,  1901  . 


10%@ 
9%@ 
5  @ 
4  @ 

4%@ 
4%@ 
3%@ 
75 


11 

10 

5% 

5% 

6% 

5y4 

m 


per  ton . 22  00 


87% 

80 

65 

55 

60 

80 


50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

75 

75 

IX) 

50 

50 


2  00 


Cabbage,  State 

State,  per  bbl  crate  . 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate _ 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 

Esearol,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  per  %bbl  cte 
Kale,  Norfolk,  Sprouts,  bbl.. 

Baltimore,  Sprouts,  p  bbl.. 
Lettuce.  Fla,,  per  %-bbl  bkt 
North  Carolina,  p  basket... 
Charleston,  per  %-bbl  bkt.. 

Leeks,  N.  O.,  per  100  bchs _ 

Okra,  Havana,  per  carrier. 
Onions,  White,  good  to  choice 

per  barrel  .  4 

Red,  good  to  choice,  p  bbl..  2 
Yellow,  good  to  choice,  bbl 

Inferior,  per  bbl  . 

Havana,  per  crate  . 

Bermuda,  per  crate  . 

Egyptian,  per  112-lb  sack... 
Shallots,  N.  O.,  per  100  bchs.. 
Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate. 
New  Orleans,  100  bunches... 

Peas,  Florida,  per  crate . 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 3 

Romaine,  Bermuda,  per  crate 
Florida,  per  %-bbl  basket..  1 
Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  bkt.... 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1 

Baltimore,  per  bbl  .  1 

Squash,  white,  So.,  per  box _ 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  wax,  crate 

or  bushel  basket  .  2  00 

Fla.,  green,  p  basket .  2  50 

Fla.,  green,  per  crate .  2  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  box  80 
Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl.. 
Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 

Havana,  per  carrier  . 


30 

80 

90 

85 

50 

50 

50 


00 

00 

25 

75 

00 

50 

00 

25 

00 

00 

75 

00 

00 


@ 


@ 


w 


3  25 
2  62 

2  50 
2  00 
2  10 

2  10 
8  50 
5  50 
7  50 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  selected  seed. 

per  sack  .  3  00 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs . 2  50 

German,  Imperateur,  fancy, 

per  sack  .  2 

Belgian,  per  168-lb  bag  . 1 

Scotch,  prime,  per  168-lb  bag  1 
Irish  and  English,  per  168- 

lb  sack  . 1 

Bermuda,  per  bbl .  6 

Bermuda,  No.  2,  per  bbl . 4 

Havana,  per  bbl  .  4 

Sweet  Potatoes,  South  Jersey, 

per  bbl  .  3  50  @  5  25 

Asparagus,  Charleston  Colos¬ 
sal,  per  dozen .  4 

Charleston,  extra,  doz .  3 

Charleston,  prime,  doz .  2 

Charleston,  small,  p.  dozen..  1 

Norfolk,  per  dozen  .  2 

North  Carolina,  per  dozen..  1 
California,  per  dozen  bchs..  2 

Beets,  Florida,  per  crate . 1 

Florida,  per  100  bunches....  4 
Charleston,  per  100  bunches.  4 

Celery,  Florida,  per  case . 

Carrots,  N.  O.,  per  100  bchs..  3 
Charleston,  per  100  bunches..  4 


@ 

fe> 


5  00 
3  50 
2  75 
@  2  25 
@  3  50 
@  2  75 
@  6  00 
@  1  50 
@  5  00 
@  6  00 
@  1  75 
@  4  00 
@  5  00 
@28  00 


00 
75 
00 
00 
05 

50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 

00  @ 
00  @ 

-  @ 


@> 


@ 


85 

75 

25 

25 


@ 


@> 


00 

75 

60 

00 

00 

60 

90 

85 

00 

25 

25 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

10 

50 

65 

00 

25 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

50 

50 

25 

50 

75 

50 

00 

90 

90 

00 

25 

25 
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removes  from  the  soil 
large  quantities  of 

Potash. 

The  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied,  must  furnish 
enough  Potash,  or  the 
land  will  lose  its  pro¬ 
ducing  power. 

Read  carefully  our  books 
on  crops — sent  /ret. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


TOBACCO  MARKET. 

While  there  is  still  a  quantity  of  old 
goods  on  the  market,  the  most  desirable 
lots  have  been  picked  up,  and  buyers  of 
domestic  leaf  are  holding  back  in  the  hope 
that  prices  will  weaken  on  receipt  of  1901 
goods.  Among  sales  recently  reported 
were:  125  cases  1900  Gebharts,  fine  goods, 
15%  cents;  200  cases  1900  Onondaga,  15  cents; 
250  cases  1900  Big  Flats,  low  grades,  9  to 
10  cents;  and  180  cases  1898  Wisconsin  B.’s, 
12  cents.  A  few  advance  shipments  of  Su¬ 
matra  have  been  received.  The  goods  that 
have  come  to  hand  thus  far  are  not  ex¬ 
ceptionally  line,  but  can  be  sold  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Trade  in  western  leaf  is  quiet 
and  values  firmly  maintained.— Tobacco 
Leaf.  _ 

However  bad  the  Cough,  relief  will  come  through 
a  judicious  use  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  permanent  cure  will 
follow. — Adv. 


Large  Scales  and  a  Small  Space 

But  it's  enough  if  you  think  of  buying 
one  and  «end  for  Osgood’s  Free 
Catalogue.  That  will  tell  vou  our 
I  whole  story  of  High  'Grade. 
Built  on  honor.  Prices  right. 
SO  days  trial. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  10S  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 


CUTTERS 


RIERS. 


and  SHREDDEhS 

FOR  ENSILAGE  &  DRY 
FODDER.  Also  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car- 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y 


Wire  Fence  Machine! 

Write  for  our  New  Circular. 

BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO., 
Box  48  Norwai.k,  Ohio. 


A  FENCE  MACHINE 

That  combines  Simplicity,  Durability,  Ra¬ 
pidity  and  Economy,  The  DUPLEX.  It 
makes  over  100  Styles,  60  to  70  rod  a  day,  of 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig  and  Chieken-tlght 
Fence  that  combines  Strength,  Uniformity, 
Permanency,  Reliability  and  Efficiency 
AT  COST  OF  WIRE,  machine  on  TrlaL  Full 
information  free.  Wire  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Write  today. 
KITSELMA.N  BROTHERS,  BoxD92  Muncle,  Ind. 


BE  PRACTICAL 

Buy  the  fence  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  PO..  ADRIAN. MICH. 


—TRADE  MARK  — 

SPAVIN  CURE 


14 

12 


15 

13 


Actually  and  unconditionally  illustrates  the  power  and  value  of  ‘  Save-the-Horse.” 

POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 

Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint,  Shellbone,  Capped  Hock, 
Exostosis,  AA’eak  and  Sprained  Tendons,  Windpuff,  and  all  Lameness. 

Note  our  claim:  “It  is  Infallible.” 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  York  Imperial,  per  bbl.. 3  50 

N.  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  bbl _ 4  00 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Gano,  per  bbl . 3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Baldwin,  good  to  fancy,  bbl.  .3  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 3  75 

Russet,  Golden,  per  bbl . 3  25 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades. 2  75 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fey,  bbl. 8  50 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  prime . 7  00 

Jersey,  fresh  cleaned,  crate..  1  75 
Strawberries,  Charleston,  per  qt  25 

Florida,  fancy,  per  qt .  25 

Florida,  fair  to  good,  qt .  18 

Florida,  poor,  per  quart .  15 


@4  50 
@5  50 
@4  50 
@4  25 
@4  25 
@5  00 

S4  75 
3  75 
@3  50 
@9  00 
@8  00 

f25 
35 

@  28 
@  23 

&  16 


Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

•‘Save-the-Horse’’  cures' without  scar,  blemish  or  loss 
of  hair. 

Contains  no  Arsenic,  Corrosive  Sublimate  or  other 
form  of  Mercury  or  any  ingredient  that  can  in¬ 
jure  the  Horse. 

Chronic  and  seemingly  incurable  cases  in  the  advanced 
stage  that  have  been  tired2  orStimes  and  given  up 
as  hopeless,  positively  and  permanently  cured 

“Save-the-Horse”  marks  an  achievement  remarkable 
and  unparalleled  in  medicine.  It  is  the  crowning 
success  of  10  years’  research  and  experimenting 
in  the  treatment  of  the  products  of  inflammation 

The  potent,  unfailing  power  of  “Save-the-Horse” 
lies  in  its  concentrated,  penetrating,  absorbing 
properties.  It  cures  by  penetrating  to  the  seat  of 
the  injury  or  disease,  producing  a  physiological 
change,  absorbing  all  inflammatory  exudate  and 
producing  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  parts. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  direct  by  the  manufacturers. 


95.00  PER  BOTTLE. 


Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under  our 
seal  and  signature,  constructed  solelv  to  convince, 
satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  positively 
"Save-the-Horse”  will  absolutely  and  perma¬ 
nently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  is  made 
all  your  way. 

Bottle  contains  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  In  any  ordi¬ 
nary  case.  We  have  only  two  cases  on  record  in 
two  years  where  the  second  bottle  was  required  to 
produce  a  cure. 

We  make  no  claim  or  assertion  without  being  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  of  its  accuracy.  There  is  no  condition 
or  arrangement  we  cun  make  more  binding  to 
protect  you  than  our  guarantee.  It  is  attended 
with  such  clear  evidence  of  reliability  that  it  can 
not  be  mistaken. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Strawberry  Plants,  Collie  Pups,  Chester 

Pigs.  Circulars.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  vt. 


Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  880 

to  S60,  with  house  or  board.  Only  oompetent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Bural  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


KTrar  ^  Q  I  Well-equipped  dairy  farm  of 
■  vl  40CIIC7  80  acres:  less  than  one  hour 
,  from  New  York.  Good  barns,  sanitary  dairy  build¬ 
ings,  and  excellent  dwelling  house.  Well-established 
dairy  route.  For  particulars  address 

DAIRY  FARM,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farm  for  Sale. —About  180  acres, 

well  watered  and  fenced,  and  timber  for  fire  wood. 
Good  farm  house,  barn,  wagon  house  and  other 
buildings.  Tenant  house  and  two  young  apple  or- 
chards.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City,  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  Summer  boarders.  Can  be  purchased 
with  small  cash  payment  and  easy  terms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  SUMMER  HOME,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Porm  fnr  ^alo- About  105  acres,  good  for  grain, 
■  mill  IUI  OQ I C  grass,  or  trucking;  well  drained, 
watered,  fenced,  and  well  tilled.  Five  acres  of  fire¬ 
wood:  over  one  acre  of  Cuthbert  Raspberries:  an  old 
and  young  orchard;  a  fine,  convenient  house.  12 
rooms,  hardwood  finish,  high  attic,  good  barns  and 
other  buildings.  Also,  a  windmill.  mile  from 
Johnstown.  Box  276,  Johnstown.  N.  Y. 


fSaeh  buyers  for  Farms 

V  Q  O  1 1  or  other  real  estate  may  be  found 
„  through  me,  no  matter  where  located, 

send  description  and  priee  and  learn  my  successful 
method  for  finding  buyers.  W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 
North  American  Building,  l’hiladelpbia,  Pa.  ’ 


WF  PAY  A  and  expenses  to  men 

*  •  L  In  I  with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


P||PT|ipC  CURED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 
HUl  I  UllC  ?4  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay 
ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  967,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


BUY  DIRECT  Profits?4" 

Double-Strength  Coiled  Spring  WIrs 
and  The  Best  Fence  on  Earth  at 
Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  free 
THE  CLEVELAND  FENCE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Apnnif  on  the  trainin8  of  Collies  for  practical 
DUUn  farm  work.  Written  in  plain,  con¬ 
densed  language,  and  tells  JUST  HOW  to  do  It. 
Price,  50c.  MAPLEMONT  SARGENT,  Albany.  Vt. 


Oldest  Commission  Houseln  NewYork- 


Estab¬ 
lished  1838.  Butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits- 
K.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


SPRING  LAMBS  AND  CALVES. 

We  have  a  large  sale  for 

Choice  Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry, 

and  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS  for  the  Spring  Trade. 
Consignments  are  solicited  and  top  prices  guaran¬ 
teed  for  fancy  stock. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


STEM-WIND  WATCH, CHAIN  AND  CHARM 

EeeaaaorasaaxjcSj 


Toucan  geta Stem-Wind,  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  warranted,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm 
for  selling  19  packages  of  BluineatlOceach 
Send  name  and  address  atonce  and  we  will 
forward  you  the  Bluine  and  our  large  Pre¬ 
mium  List,  postpaid.  No  money  required.  - 

BLUINE  MFG.CO.Box  Concord  Junction, Mass. 


IflCOvrlSa  kills  roaches,  ants,  moths,  bed- 
inbCAUie  bugs,  fleas, and  all  insect  life. 


Insexdie 


Insects  breathe  through  their  bodies,  having 
no  lungs,  and  for  this  reason  it  does  not  require 
a  POISON  to  kill  them.  It,  also  kills  the  egg. 

also  kills  Insects  on  animals, 
birds,  chickens,  etc.  and 
should  be  sprinkled  on  carpets  and  curtains. 
A  sample  sent  for  25  cents  postpaid.  Put  up  in 
large  packages  at  $1,  $2.  *3  and  $5. 

Ginseng  Distilling  and  Chemical  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  (Incorporated),  TROY,  N.  Y. 


The  Great  Value 

and  the  marvelous  healing  power  of 

Veterinary  Pixine 

has  never  been  made  more  manifest  than 
when  in  emergency  a  speedy  and  per¬ 
manent  healing  ointment  is  urgently 
needed. 

Apply  it,  rub  it  in  on  bare  spots,  in¬ 
flammatory  swelling, old  sores,  scratches, 
grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It  pene¬ 
trates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows 
well  as  he  toils  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic — scientific,  un¬ 
failing.  Indorsed  Dy  stock  raisers  and 
trainers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  investigate;  money  back 
if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  sent  prepaid 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


MILK  NOTES.— The  New  York  Consoli¬ 
dated  Milk  Exchange  at  a  special  meeting 
held  April  15  reduced  the  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  from  three  cents  to  2%  cents  per 
quart.  The  drop  to  this  figure  was  made 
a  trifle  earlier  last  year.  English  health 
authorities  are  making  great  efforts  to  en¬ 
force  the  pure  food  laws  in  regard  to  the 
adulteration  of  milk.  The  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press  tells  of  a  case  in  which  three  persons 
were  each  fined  525  and  costs  for  selling 
milk  below  the  legal  standard,  although  it 
was  clearly  shown  that  the  milk  was  not 
adulterated,  the  fault  being  with  the  cows, 
which  gave  milk  of  too  low  grade. 

SOUTHERN  PRODUCE.— As  Spring  ad¬ 
vances  a  continual  improvement  is  noted 
in  the  quality  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
from  the  South.  This  is  partly  because 
damage  from  freezing  in  transportation  is 
over,  but  more  on  account  of  improved 
conditions  in  the  producing  sections,  so 
that  the  stuff  is  actually  better  when 
shipped.  Excellent  Florida  strawberries 
are  now  seen.  The  Charleston  crop  is  com¬ 
ing  on,  and  those  fond  of  this  fruit  may 
now  be  sure  of  a  steady  supply  at  fair 
prices  until  the  last  Oswegos  are  received. 
Spinach,  kale  and  other  salads  from  Balti¬ 
more,  Norfolk  and  the  Carolinas  are  setting 
well,  although  prices  are  moderate  except 
in  cases  of  extra  quality. 

COLD  STORAGE  SPACE.— A  reader 
asks:  “Where  in  New  York  may  I  find  a 
cold  storage  that  will  take  one  or  two  bar¬ 
rels  for  about  four  months?  What  is  the 
average  temperature  for  most  cold  storage 
houses?” 

We  do  not  know  of  any  first-class  stor¬ 
age  place  in  this  city  where  small  jobs  like 
the  above  would  be  taken.  Their  business 
is  mostly  on  a  large  scale,  and  they  say 
that  they  do  not  get  pay  for  their  labor  in 
handling  and  keeping  track  of  small  lots. 
If  one  has  a  regular  commission  merchant 
here,  the  better  plan  is  to  leave  the  stor¬ 
age  of  small  quantities  of  perishables  to 
him.  He  may  have  storage  room  of  his 
own,  or  if  not  doubtless  has  arrangements 
with  the  larger  houses  to  take  space  when¬ 
ever  desired.  In  regard  to  temperature,  the 
large  storage  houses  have  arrangements  by 
which  different  rooms  may  be  kept  at  vari¬ 
ous  degrees.  Writh  modern  machinery  the 
temperature  of  cold  rooms  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  easily,  and  thus  a  customer  may 
have  almost  any  degree  desired,  a  thing 
hardly  possible  where  ice  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  One’s  first  experience  in  a  cold 
storage  room  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
The  air  is  dry,  and  the  change  is  not  no¬ 
ticed  particularly  at  first.  But  the  cold 
penetrates  quickly,  and  unless  he  puts  on 
additional  clothing  and  moves  around  rap¬ 
idly  he  will  soon  be  shivering  and  scarcely 
know  the  cause.  There  is  something  about 
this  still  dry  cold  that  seems  to  bear  on 
harder  than  the  same  degree  outside. 

RENOVATED  BUTTER.— On  page  303  a 
butter  man  in  this  city  speaks  of  the  in¬ 
justice  of  classing  this  product  with  oleo. 
There  is  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  renovated  butter,  many  thinking 
that  on  account  of  its  name  it  has  gone 
through  a  chemical  process,  so  that  it 
really  has  no  longer  a  right  to  a  place  in 
the  butter  family.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
more  or  less  “process”  butter — a  chemical 
product— is  sold  under  this  name,  and  the 
lower  grades  of  renovated,  which  are  made 
from  the  worst  roll  butter,  are  not  at  all 
desirable.  But  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  but 
an  expert  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 
grade  known  as  fancy  renovated  and  extra 
creamery.  We  recently  saw  this  tested, 
and  two  fairly  good  judges  picked  out  the 
renovated  as  having  the  better  grain,  and 
flavor  equal  to  the  extra  creamery.  As  the 
dealer  mentioned  suggests,  there  is  too 
much  low-grade  butter  on  the  market. 
There  should  practically  be  but  one  grade, 
and  perhaps  something  like  this  desired 
end  may  be  reached  as  the  larger  butter 
makers  continue  to  improve  their  methods 
and  use  greater  care  to  make  a  uniformly 
good  product.  With  a  fair  supply  of  this 
grade  on  the  market  the  inferior  roll  and 
dairy  butter  would  be  frozen  out.  The 
makers  of  such  qualities  would  have  to 
improve  or  quit,  as  the  stuff  would  not 
sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  their  labor,  and 
thus  the  need  for  a  cleansing  or  reno¬ 
vating  process  would  be  removed.  The 
time  to  cleanse  butter  is  when  it  is  first 
made,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  see  that 
milk,  cream  and  utensils  are  kept  clean. 
But  it  does  not  look  reasonable  to  tax  a 
pure  dairy  product  and  class  it  as  an  imi¬ 
tation,  merely  because  some  one  has  re¬ 
moved  the  dirt  and  made  it  more  whole¬ 
some.  W.  W.  H. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Of  course,  everyone  in  this  country  has 
heard  or  perhaps  read  some  thing  about 
the  center  of  population  of  the  United 
States.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be 
found  an  Illustration  showing  the  stake 
which  marks  this  celebrated  spot,  which 
is  on  the  farm  of  Henry  Marr,  four  miles 
east  and  two  miles  south  of  Columbus, 
Ind.  It  was  eminently  proper  for  this 


center-of-population  man  to  purchase  a 
world-center  binder— and  it  is  also  proper 
for  every  other  man  who  needs  a  binder 
to  follow  the  example  of  this  celebrated 
Mr.  Marr  and  purchase  an  O.  K.  binder. 

Every  man  with  a  soul  has  some  ideal, 
or  at  least  has  at  some  period  in  his  life 
experienced  a  longing  for  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  conditions 
surrounding  him.  Different  men  have  dif¬ 
ferent  ideals;  the  ideal  of  the  statesman, 
of  the  soldier,  and  of  the  everyday  busi¬ 
ness  man  will  differ  materially.  The  farm¬ 
er’s  ideal,  however,  is  an  accomplished  fact 
and  readily  attainable.  It  is  the  “Ideal” 
line  of  harvesters,  and  consists  of  Deering 
binders,  headers,  mowers,  rakes,  corn 
binders,  corn  shockers,  huskers  and  shred¬ 
ders,  all  of  which  are  manufactured  by  the 
Deering  Harvester  Company,  of  Chicago, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  can  be  obtained  of  any  Deer¬ 
ing  agent. 

There  are  several  points  about  the 
Kraus  cultivator  which  make  it  a  specially 
valuable  one  and  induce  a  large  use. 
The  broken  or  pivot  axle  in  a  corn  culti¬ 
vator  seems  best  adapted  to  the  work.  It 
is  frequently  desirable,  on  account  of 
rough,  uneven  ground,  and  where  there  are 
many  obstructions,  to  have  an  instant 
change  of  direction.  A  slight  pressure  of 
the  foot  shifts  instantly  the  entire  working 
parts,  including  the  gangs,  to  the  right  or 
left.  It  stands  up  to  the  work  to  a  nicety 
upon  the  hillside,  a  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  except  on  perfectly  level  ground. 
It  is  a  two-horse  cultivator,  cultivates  both 
sides  of  the  row  at 'the  same  time,  adjusts 
for  different  widths  of  row,  has  four,  six 
or  eight  beams  and  pin  or  spring  brake  or 
spring  tooth.  Readers  who  are  in  need  of 
something  in  the  cultivator  line  should 
write  to  the  Akron  Cultivator  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

LATTER-day  merchandising  has  many 
houses  in  the  mail  order  business,  “selling 
direct  to  the  consumer  and  saving  agent's 
profits.”  Some  of  these  are  themselves  tak¬ 
ing  the  agent’s  profits,  having  themselves 
received  their  goods  at  second  or  third 
hand.  Among  the  class  who  in  truth  and 
in  fact  manufacture  their  own  goods  and 
sell  them  directly  from  the  factory  to  the 
consumer,  is  the  famous  old  Elkhart  Car¬ 
riage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Everything  you  purchase  from  them  comes 
directly  from  their  factories.  The  mam¬ 
moth  proportions  to  which  their  business 
has  grown  prove  that  the  people  realize 
there  is  a  great  saving  to  them  in  dealing 
direct  with  this  firm.  Every  kind  of  light 
vehicles  and  harness  is  in  their  line.  They 
publish  a  large  illustrated  catalogue  which 
our  readers  should  have.  They  will  be 
pleased  to  mail  it  to  anyone  writing  for  it. 

A  census  taken  of  the  last  Royal  Show 
of  England  brought  out  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  It  was  ascertained  that  out  of  a  total 
of  162  prize  winning  exhibitors  140  were 
regular  users  of  Cooper  Dip  and  of  the 
total  sheep  exhibited  over  80  per  cent  were 
Cooper-dipped.  Cooper  Dip  is  an  English 
preparation  born  GO  years  ago,  and  this 
piece  of  evidence  is  convincing  proof  of  its 
holding  power  on  its  oldest  patrons. 


"The  square  peg  in  the  round  hole” 
figuratively  expresses  the  use  of  means 
unsuited  to  the  desired  end.  A  great 
many  people  who  have  been  cured  of 
dyspepsia  and  other  diseases  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  its  allied  organs  of  digestion  and 
nutrition  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  say:  "We tried  many 
medicines  with  only  temporary  benefit. 
It  was  not  until  we  began  the  use  of 
*  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  that  we 
found  a  complete  and  lasting  cure.” 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  holds  the  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  perfect  and  permanent  cure 
of  indigestion  and  other  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  associated  organs  of  diges¬ 
tion  and  nutrition.  It  is  not  a  palliative. 
It  cures  the  cause  of  disease  and  builds 
up  the  body  with  solid  healthy  flesh,  not 
flabby  fat. 

« It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  tell  you  what  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  aud  ‘  Pellets’ 
have  doue  for  me,”  writes  Mrs.  T.  M.  Palmer,  of 
Pecde,  Kaufman  Co.,  Texas.  " Two  years  ago  I 
was  taken  with  stomach  and  bowel  trouble. 
Everything  I  ate  would  put  me  in  distress.  I 
lived  two  weeks  on  milk  and  even  that  gave  me 
pain.  I  felt  as  though  I  would  starve  to  death. 
Three  doctors  attended  me  —  one  said  I  had  dys¬ 
pepsia,  two  saia  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and 
Dowels.  They  attended  me  (one  at  a  time)  for 
one  year.  I  stopped  taking  their  medicine  and 
tried  other  patent  medicine;  got  no  better,  and 
I  grew  so  weak  and  nervous  iny  heart  would 
flutter.  I  could  aot  do  any  kind  of  work.  Now 
I  can  do  my  house  work  very  well ;  am  gaining 
in  flesh  and  strength ,  and  can  eat  anything  I 
want.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Send 
21  one  cent  stamps  for  the  paper  covered 
book,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth  bound 
volume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


Silo  Paint  and 
Preservative. 

Your  silo  will  last  twice  as  long  if  painted  Inside 
and  our  with  the  great  wood  preserver  “Carboli  neum 
Avenarius”.  Abram  Walrath  Company,  Silo  Build¬ 
ers,  of  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  use  it  exclusively,  and  in 
their  1902  Catalogue  say : 

•‘We  are  using  Carbolineum  Avenarius, 
which  is  known  as  the  most  practical  and 
economical  wood  preserver.  We  consider 
Carbolineum  Avenarius  the  best  article  on 
the  market  for  preserving  the  s:lo  and 
preventing  decay  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  its  use  for  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  coating  of  silos.  The  color  of  Car¬ 
bolineum  Avenarius  when  applied  is  a  nut 
brown.'1 

As  a  paint  for  farm  buildings,  it  is  unequalled— it 
preserves  the  wood  as  well  as  beautifies.  Fence 
posts,  sills  of  buildings,  shingles  and  all  wood  coming 
in  contact  with  the  weather  last  twice  as  long  when 
treated  with  Carbolineum  Avenarius.  It  is  a  powerful 
insecticide.  Write  for  special  introduction  price. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

C.  S.  MCKINNEY,  Manager, 

21  Park  Row,  New  York  '"ity. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Sired  by  ADMIRAL  PAUL  DeKOL,  whose  two 
sisters,  Lilith  Pauline  DeKol,  A.  R.  O.,  at  four  years. 
28  pounds  6.8  ounces  butter  insev<>n  days,  and  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Pauline.  A.  R.  O.,  at  2*4  years,  24  pounds 
6.8  ounces  butter  In  seven  days,  are  the  largest  and 
second  largest  records  for  their  ages.  These  bulls 
are  large,  straight  and  handsome,  ready  for  service. 
Price  low.  M.  D.  ECKLER,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


POUND-CHINAS 


Qciin fori902An_ 

dkllU  nouncement  I 
We  ship  Spring  Pigs  June  4  and  25th.  Let  us  start 
you.  W.  L.  Rhinehart  &  Sons,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 


Q  _  your  cbicks-  The  Scientific  Gape- 

wCl Worm  Extractor.  10  cents.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  20  for  81;  100  for  $3.50.  Buff  and  Barred 
Rocks;  Buff  and  Golden  Wyandottes;  K.  C.  Brown 
and  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Berry  Plants. 

ft/v? *  /  Circula’r  free- 

txX’i/  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Death  to  Lice on  HBNS  andCHICKS 


64-page  Book  FREE. 


W  ■  w  w  v.  B-OV'  *■*.*.« 

T  UIDUUfll  ‘if  .7  A  ««Anni.,r 


BEFORE  BUYING  SAUvr 

A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  giv- 

»— lng  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  Owego.N.Y. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal. 

“  We  are  satisfied  that  Calves  can  be  raised  on  the 
Calf  Meal  and  water  alone. ’—A.  Paulsen,  New 
Holstein,  Wis. 

“  It  cures  scours  and  is  jnstas  good  as  new  milk 
for  Calves,  '— S  S.  Saunders,  Pecatonlca,  Ill. 

Send  for  Pamphlet.  “  How  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply 
and  Successfully  Without  Milk.  ’  Address 

THE  BLATCIIFORD  CALF  MEAL  WORKS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


the  imfehial  bit 


Positively  cures  tongue  lolling,  and  will 
prevent  side  pulling  or  driving  on  one  rein 
With  this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
by  a  lady.  The  construction 
1*  such  that  the  driver  has  100 
per  cent  more  leverage 
than  with  any  other  bit. 
Samples  sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  price. In  X  C  plate 
or  Imitation  rubber.  $1.  In 
Fine  Nickel  Plate,  $2. 


Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  400  Wis.  St.,  Raoine,  Wis. 


A  LOST  COW. 

That  can  never  happen  where  the 
cows  wear  our  patented 

Swiss  Cow  Bells 

Made  from  finest  quality  o£  Swiss 
Hell  Metal,  they  are  light  but 
strong  and  lasting.  Musical  in  tone. 

They  add  to  the  appearance  of  herd 
besides  making  them  tame  and  trac¬ 
table.  Strap  with  each.  Sold  direct  in  seta  or  singly  Vo  introduce. 
Madein8si7.es.  Circulars  on  Cow,  Sheep  aud  Turkey  Bella  Free. 

Bevin  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., East  Hampton, Conn. 


FUNIA 


10 kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“  The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceeding  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  yon  can  stop 

•■“SSf"  "Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”.”,^' 

EDWABD  B.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Pan,  N.  Y. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

50  chicks  from  50  eggs,  or 
don’t  keepit.  2c  for  No.  ;3  catalog 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 


WICTOR  i 

V  INCUBATORS  ; 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  oheap-  ^ 
est  first-class  hatcher.  Menej  back  [ 
if  not  as  represented..  Circular  p 
free;  catalogue  6c.  We  pay  the  * 
freight.^ GKO.  KRTKL CO.^ulaej^in^ 


gg  Incubator 

$  1 2-80 

construction  and 
latches  every  fertilo 
for  catalogue  to-day. 

STAHL,  Quincy.  III. 


IDEUTY  FOOD 


FOR  Y0HN8 
CHICKS—! 


practical  poultrymea  and 


[P  Used  everywhere  by  .  . 

specialist  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth.  Price, 
8&lbs.,*1.2&:  60  lbs.,  *2.001  100  lbs.,  *8. 60. 

FIDELITY  FOOD  FOR  FOWLS 

for  getting  birds  Into  highest  show  condition;  for 
maximum  egg  production;  for  keeping  fowls  tree 
from  disease.  Price  same  as  F.  F.  for  Y.  C. 
The  Famous  Fidelity  Food  Is  for  sale  by  Poultry 
Supply  Dealers  throughout  the  world  and  by  the 
Pinclandl.  k  B.Co.,SolcMfr».,  Box’  P.Jsmcsbunt.N.J. 


MT II  1*1*011  l^GGS  FOR  SALE,  15  cents  etich. 
I  Ul  l\Cj  A.  C.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 


250  Cookerels,  Hens  and  Pullets.  W.  &  Bd.  Rocks, 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  Pearl  Guineas. 
Eggs,  $1  for 26.  Mrs.  J.  P.  HELLING8,  Dover,  Del. 


Eggs  from  Premium  Stock. — 15  for  $1 ; 
$5  per  100.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  W.  P.  R.,  and  B.  P 
R.  (nonpareil  strain).  J.  W.  KILLEN,  Felton,  Del. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  choice  matings.  $1  per  15. 

M.  M.  LAMB,  Branchport.  N.  Y. 


Baited  Rocks  OBlrS^V'SJSSi.’^S 

bank  In  city.  L.  8.  TOWNSEND,  Wilmington,  Del. 


EGGS — From  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

—50  cents  a  setting  of  15. 

J.  M.  THORNILEY,  Marietta.  Ohio. 


INCUBATOR  EGGS- 


-White  Wyandotte  and 
Guinea,  $3  per  100;  $1  for  26. 
ORR  &  JOHNSON,  R.  F.  D.,  Collins,  N.  Y. 


EGGS,  $2  PER  (5. 


Choice  Barred  and  Buff  P.  Rock.  W.  and  S.  Wyan¬ 
dotte.  Dr.  8.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  A  heavy  Winter 

laying  strain.  Cockerels  and  pullets  $1  each.  Eggs 
75  cents  per  13,  $4  per  100. 

'  ZIMMER  BROS.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  from  Thoroughbred  Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Rocks,  Br. 

Wh.  Buff  Leghorns,  Gold,  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Langsbans,  Cochins,  Minorcas,  Hambnrgs,  Brahmas, 
15,  $1;  40,  $2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


\X7UITE  LEGHORN  Eggs  for  Hatching.  We  have 
600  hens,  bred  for  egsr  production;  large  size, 
vigor  and  purity  of  stock.  Free  range  and  food  In¬ 
sures  fertility.  We  agree  to  please.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


— Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit¬ 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
prize-winning  land  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINE  TREK  FARM,  Box  T,  J  amesburg,  N.J. 


JOHN  A.  IRION,  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 

Breeder  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  15  choice  fertile 
pggs,  $1.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  13  Pekin 
Duck  eggs,  $1;  large  strain. 


BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS  Uf 


$2.50 


per  15;  30  eggs, 
A  prize-winning 


male  at  head  of  every  yard,  scoring  91  or  better; 
large,  blocky,  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Eggs,  same  price.  A  few  trios.  $7. 

BALKS  &  CO.,  102  So.  Main  St.,  Washington,  Pa. 


DL.J*  IaIahJ  Persistent  Winter 

KnOde  island  KOdS  Layers.  From  31 
1299  Eggs  In  3  Mos.  pullets  318  eggs  in 
November;  499  In  December;  482  in  January.  1  have 
a  strain  of  layers  and  will  carefully  select  sittings 
of  13  at  $1.50  each.  Single-comb  variety  only. 

H.  L.  GIFFORD,  Hornellsvllle,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  SS'XHS 

prizes.  Farm  Range  free  from  disease.  The  grand 
all-purpose  fowl.  Wonderful  Winter  layers.  Eggs 
highly  fertilized,  $1  per  dozen;  special  per  hundred; 
discount  10  per  cent  to  Grangers. 

W.  IRISH,  Box  517,  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  "iffSLS: 

els  and  50  pullets  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
25  B.  P.  R.  cockerels.  All  bred  trom  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Light 
Brahmas.  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes  $2 
per  15.  Woodcrest  Farm,  RIfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes- 

Choice,  large  farm-raised  stock.  Eggs,  $3  per  100; 
$2  per  50.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Address 

S.  DEAN,  OAK  HILL,  N.  Y. 


Money-Making  Hens 

Eggs  and  Fowls.  Partridge  Wyandottes,  brilliant 
plumage;  Dark  BrahmaWyandottes.  silver  pencilled, 
beautiful  soft  gray;  Violet  Wyandottes  (Bunch  of 
Violets).  Eight  first  prizes,  3rd.  4th,  5th  ani1  6th  Great 
Boston  Show,  1902.  C.  C.  Loring,  Dedham  C?H.,  Mass. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs 

We  keep  but  one  breed  and  have 
the  very  tinest  stock  of  that— pure 
white,  large,  vigorous  and  healthy. 

The  hens  have  free  ranges;  eggs  very 
fertile.  Price,  15  eggs,  $  1 ;  50,  $3 ;  100,  $5. 

JOS.  HARRIS  COMPANY 

Moreton  Farm,  Cold-water,  N.  Y. 


Incubators qua- 
Brooders  1,'riim  ‘Ml>0 1 ’*' 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Cat  alogue. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  Llgonier,  Ind. 


A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


DAIRY  AMD  FARM  ROTES. 

Milk  Fever. — I  found  on  return  home 
from  institutes  that  a  valuable  cow  had 
been  saved  by  the  Schmidt  treatment 
for  milk  fever,  or  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  parturient  apoplexy.  She  suddenly 
passed  into  the  advanced  stages  after 
her  condition  was  first  noticed,  becom¬ 
ing  insensible  to  her  surroundings  and 
would  no  doubt  have  died  but  for  the 
prompt  treatment  of  one-half  ounce  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  a  full 
pint  of  warm  water,  injected  into  the 
udder.  We  use  a  four-ounce  rubber 
syringe  to  which  is  attached  a  very 
small  rubber  pipe.  A  milking  tube  is 
attached  to  the  other  end  of  this  pipe, 
and  the  solution  forced  carefully 
through  the  teat,  taking  great  care  that 
the  tube  is  germ  free  before  introducing 
it.  Great  care  should  always  be  exer¬ 
cised  that  no  air  is  allowed  to  get  into 
the  teat  during  the  operation.  Loss  of 
the  teat  frequently  follows  such  neglect. 
1  would  advise,  however,  a  larger 
syringe,  holding  five  ounces,  which  is 
not  too  much  for  a  large  udder;  that 
amount  for  each  teat. 

Silage  in  a  Bay. — I  promised  to  tell 
how  that  silage  came  out  that  found 
quarters  in  a  bay  instead  of  a  silo.  It 
was  not  opened  until  December  1,  two 
months  after  filling.  The  top  had  spoil¬ 
ed  about  six  inches.  The  sides  varied 
greatly,  from  four  to  18  inches,  an  aver¬ 
age  perhaps  of  10  inches.  I  figured  a 
loss  of  eight  per  cent,  which  was  not 
more  than  one  would  expect.  The  silage 
was  not  as  good  as  that  kept  in  the  silo 
by  its  side,  due  to  a  lack  of  pressure. 
The  depth  was  not  over  12  feet  when 
settled,  proving  in  a  different  manner, 
but  none  the  less  conclusive,  that  air 
must  be  kept  out;  not  air  working  in 
from  the  sides  but  air  that  is  found  in 
small  quantities  mixed  with  the  corn.  I 
feel  confident  the  loss  was  not  one-half 
what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  corn 
remained  in  the  shock.  I  would  repeat 
the  operation  under  similar  conditions. 

Forage  Prospects. — I  am  happy  over 
the  clover  prospect;  every  leaf  seems 
ready  and  waiting  for  a  breath  of  warm 
Spring  weather  to  show  its  strength. 
One  can  safely  predict  a  splendid 
growth,  almost  regardless  of  weather 
conditions,  when  the  plants  have  such 
vigor  in  the  early  Spring  when  the  snow 
disappears.  The  same  trip  of  investiga¬ 
tion  disclosed  sad  havoc  in  one  corner 
of  the  Alfalfa.  The  roots  were  out  of  the 
ground  four  to  six  inches,  and  dead, 
easily  pulled  out;  some  six  inches  long, 
others  nearly  two  feet.  The  corner  is 
rather  moist  land,  but  thoroughly  drain¬ 
ed.  The  frost  had  evidently  done  the 
work.  Another  Fall  I  shall  see  to  it 
that  any  dangerous  spots  are  mulched 
with  straw  in  addition  to  the  manure. 
Each  year  and  each  experience  shows 
the  necessity  of  having  everything 
right  for  the  plant. 

Seed  Grain. — I  wonder  whether  farm¬ 
ers  are  preparing  seed  grain  during 
these  days  of  waiting  for  Spring.  Every 
bushel  should  be  passed  through  a  mod¬ 
ern  cleaner  separating  foul  seeds.  It  is 


surprising  how  much  foul  seed  can  find 
its  way  into  grain  that  seems  to  the 
casual  observer  good  clean  seed.  Not 
only  take  out  foul  seeds,  but  also  the 
small  grains  that  can  be  used  for  feed¬ 
ing.  The  force  of  this  argument  was 
brought  home  to  me  last  Summer  as 
never  before.  The  old  mill  was  not  in 
repair,  which  I  did  not  know  at  the  time 
it  was  used,  resulting  in  only  a  partial 
cleaning  of  the  seed.  The  harvest 
proved  a  loss,  in  growing  wild  mustard, 
sufficient  to  pay  for  a  new  mill.  The 
new  mill  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
one  this  year.  The  oat  grower  should 
have  ready  just  before  sowing  one  pound 
of  formalin  for  each  40  busxiels  of  seed. 
Add  to  sufficient  water,  about  40  gal¬ 
lons,  spread  the  seed  upon  the  barn 
floor,  and  saturate  with  the  solution, 
thus  fortifying  against  a  20-per-cent  loss 
from  smut.  Handle  the  seed  over  until 
dry  enough  to  sow. 

Price  of  Farm  Products. — Farmers 
are  wearing  a  smile  this  Spring  and  why 
not?  When  has  a  higher  range  of  values 
met  their  glance?  Butter  quoted  at  29 
cents,  -  cheese  13^4  cents,  milk  three 
cents,  eggs  16  cents.  No  profit  on  these 
prices?  Well,  sir,  if  there  is  none  it  is 
surely  the  fault  of  the  individual  or  his 
methods.  Will  it  continue?  Yes,  until 
the  avenues  of  trade  and  commerce  be¬ 
come  congested.  Let  us  look  to  it  that 
we  do  not  fill  the  markets  with  second- 
rate  products.  High  prices  always  breed 
neglect.  Second-class  stuff  that  would 
not  find  a  sale  on  a  low,  dull  market, 
now  moves  at  a  price  higher  than  No.  1 
sold  for  two  years  ago.  Do  not  specu¬ 
late;  do  not  risk  anything  but  the  best, 
and  then  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer 
see  that  only  the  neat  and  attractive 
package  finds  its  way  to  a  city  market. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


A  Fine  Jersey. 

At  Fig.  113,  first  page,  is  shown  the 
Jersey  bull  Count  Allison  60634,  owned 
by  Ira  B.  Watson,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Count 
Allison  was  born  March  28,  1900,  and  at 
20  months  old  weighed  900  pounds.  His 
body  is  long  and  deep,  legs  short,  and 
skin  soft  and  yellow.  His  sire  was  Lord 
Allison  2nd,  and  dam  Royalist  Regina 
P.  3rd.  In  one  day  she  gave  on  grass  48 
pounds  of  milk  testing  six  per  cent  but¬ 
ter  fat.  Among  his  other  ancestors  were 
cows  -with  weekly  records  of  25  pounds, 
514  ounces;  26  pounds,  314  ounces,  and 
30  pounds,  2%  ounces.  Count  Allison 
combines  size  and  vigor  with  quality, 
and  would  seem  to  be  of  a  most  desir¬ 
able  type  for  those  who  -wish  to  increase 
the  size  of  their  Jerseys  without  intro¬ 
ducing  inferior  blood. 


Coloring  Galled  Horses.— On  page  236 
a  question  is  asked  about  restoring  the 
color  on  a  horse,  supposed  to  be  marked 
white  by  saddle.  You  reply  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  color  cannot  be  made  to  return.  Marks 
made  by  saddle  or  collar  (gall  marks)  will 
return  to  original  color  if  you  rub  a  piece 
of  bacon  fat  on  it  in  the  late  Fall,  during 
the  Winter  and  in  the  Spring.  I  believe, 
but  do  not  know  for  sure,  that  any  kind 
of  fat  will  do  this.  The  idea  is  to  rub 
grease  on  the  mark  before  and  during  the 
time  the  horse  is  changing  its  coat.  I  have 
tried  this  and  know  it  is  successful.  Any 
time  of  the  year  when  my  horses  get 
marked  by  rubbing  hair  off  I  rub  grease 
on— no  white  marks.  v.  t.  cook. 

Oregon. 


Dog,  Sheep  or  Goat  Power. 

New  Model.  Strong.  Durable.  Light  run¬ 
ning.  Easily  governed.  Separator  Agents  say 
this  is  the  ideal  power  for  running  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators.  Wf  build  the  most  complete  and  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  Tread  Powers  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  AND  IMPLEMENT  GO., 

ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 


COOPER 

SHEEP  DIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

for  6o  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  Superior  to  all  other 
kinds.  No  smell.  Benefits  while  it 
cures.  Keeps  flock  clean  a  long 
time.  Increases  growth  and  quality 
of  wool.  Used  by  large  majority  of 
sheep  breeders  in  all  countries. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  supply, 
send  $1.75  for  $2  (100  gal.)  pkt.  to 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

8  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 


mum 


^VESWo*^ 

and  Time 


close  skimming  and 
quiet  and  easy  running 
National  Hand  Separator  has  no 
equal  among  hand  separators.  We  are 
ready  to  prove  this  at  your  home  by 
sending  a 

NATIONAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

anywhere  on  10  days’  free  trial,  to  be 
placed  in  competition,  if  you  like,  with 
any  other  separator.  If  it  don’t  back  up 
every  claim  we  make  you  can  return  it 
at  once  at  our  expense.  Prices  aston¬ 
ishingly  low.  For  particulars,  write  to 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


■  ai  on 
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The  REID  Hand 


Separator 


gets  from  every  milking  the 
greatest  quantity  of  cream  avail¬ 
able  for  churning ;  makes  more 
and  better  butter  possible.  It 
Is  the  only  perfect  hand 
Separator.  Runs  lightest, 
lasts  longest.  Sent  any¬ 
where  on  10  days  free  trial. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  revised  pricelist. 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sent 
any* 
where 
on  10 


Free 

Trial 


Breeders’  Directory 

Registered  Jersey 
Bull  Calves 

from  Ida  Stoke  Pogis  and  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 
R.  F  SHANNON.  COT  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg.  pa 


Public  Sale  of  Jerseys,  May  5. 

Eight  young  fresh  cows,  12  heifers,  one  and  two 
years,  granddaughters  of  St.  Lambert  Boy.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  inquire  Of  ARNOLD  NAUDAIN,  JR., 

MarshaUton,  Delaware. 


123  HOLSTEINS Z‘S 

DBLLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor.  Ohio. 


Cnr  Cola- purebred holstein-friesians. 

lUl  udlC  Bargains  In  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.  N.Y. 


THE  MAPLE  HERD  of  High-Bred 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE  are  to  be 
closed  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Animals  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  are  offered  for  sale.  Address 
WM.  ROOD,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  PolandrChina  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  in  season. 


Young  Registered  Holstein -Fries¬ 
ian  Bulls  for  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly  marked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol’s 
Oonnt  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  In  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Ischua,  N.  Y. 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


OPRING  BROOK  Stock  Farm  Berkshires.  July 
^  August  and  September  pigs  for  sale.  Sows  bred 
or  open.  J.  M.  HODSON,  Mgr..  Montpelier,  O. 


LliniUVLU  LAIUrk  lUiUV^nmL^  Eng.  bacon 
hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  bard  timei 
prices  and  free  circular. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


IIICnDl  CniTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
AnUUItH  QUA  I  V  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prloes  Large  olr  *.  W.  Cole  4  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


BELGIAN  HARES - 

Cheapest  and  best  meat  a  farmer  can  grow  for  his 
own  table.  Bucks  and  Does,  three  to  four  months 
old,  $1  each.  Bred  for  large  size  at  early  age. 

B.  J.  CASE,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  eared- 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  eira 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
nstrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jnw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  ho.  241. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemist*, 

C aloa  Stock  Tarda,  Chicago,  JJL 


The  Dana  Ear  Labels 

are  always  clean  and  readable. 
Do  not  make  the  ear  sore,  will  not 
pullout  or  get  lost.  Stamped  with 
owners  name,  address  and  herd 
__  registry  numbers.  1  supply  40  rec¬ 
ord  associations  with  official  labels. 
Thousands  of  practical  farmers,  vet¬ 
erinarians  and  breeders  use  my  labels 
exclusively.  Sample  Free. 
Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  terms. 

H.Dana,  74  Main  SL.W.Lebanon,  N.H 


WHY  SHOULD  YOU  BUY 

a  cream  separator?  Because,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  it  will  save  you 
Time,  Labor  and  Money,  and  Improve  the  Quality  and  Quantity 
W*“"  “  of  your  Calves  and  Pigs,  as  well  as  of  your  Cream  and 
Butter.  The  value  of  warm,  sweet  skimmilk  for  feed¬ 
ing,  is  often  overlooked,  but  is  an  important  item. 
Why  should  you  buy 

A  U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR? 

Because  it  is  the  best.  It  is  not  only  “  The  Kind  that  Gets 
all  the  Cream,”  but  it  is  the  most  Substantially  Made, 
and  saves  its  users  money  by  wearing  longer  and  not 
3  causing  them  to  spend  money  for  repairs  like  other 
makes,  that  are  complicated  and  imperfectly  made. 

For  further  information ,  i write  for  illustrated  catalogues 

=6?  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


«-  FOR  YOU  AND  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER,  POSTAGE  PREPAID,  «=©a 

This  Stock  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.  It  eost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artiste  and  Engravers  make  the  fine  live  stock  Engravings.  It  also  contains  a  finely  illustrated 
Veterinary  Department  that  will  save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  It  gives  a  description  and  history  of  the  different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  have 
a  copy  of  oar  finely  illustrated  Book  for  reference.  {F"  WE  WILL  SHIP  YOU  $11. no  WORTH  OF  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  EOOD,”  ABSOI.CTELY  FREE,  IE  BOOK  IS  NOT  EXACTLY  AS  REPRESENTED,  “©a 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  BE  MAILED  FREE  (Postage  Prepaid)  if  You  Write  Us  (Letter  or  Postal)  and  Answer  3  Questions; 
lat— Name  this  Paper.  2nd— How  much  Stock  have  you?  3rd— Did  you  ever  use  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  EOOD”  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs? 

Answer  the  3  Questions  and  sa*  Write  Cs  At  Once  For  Book. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000.00. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.«  Minneapolis,  minn.,  u.  s.  a. 


-  DEALERS  SELL  THESE 
“  ,  ON  A  “SPOT  CASH” 
GUARANTEE 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  WORM  POWDER. 
INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  COLIC  CURE. 
INTERNATIONAL  LOUSE  KILLER.  INTERNATIONAL  HARNESS  SOAP. 


INTERNATIONAL  GALL  CURE. 
INTERNATIONAL  HEAVE  CURE. 
SILVER  PINE  HEALING  OIL,  ETC. 
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Ailing  Animals. 


Scours  in  Calves. 

What  can  I  do  for  calves  from  two  to 
three  days  old  that  are  taken  very  badly 
with  scours?  These  calves  are  Guernseys, 
purebred,  and  grades  from  Jersey  dams. 

1  have  now  lost  four,  while  by  their  side 
stood  calves  from  cows  shipped  in  from 
Michigan,  of  no  particular  breed,  which 
are  all  right.  The  bull  is  finely  bred  with, 
very  nervous  temperament.  I  nursed  these 
calves  as  carefully  as  one  would  a  little 
child,  and  still  they  died.  They  were  large 
and  seemingly  strong  when  born. 

Pavilion,  N.  Y.  f.  w.  c. 

I  have  never  seen  an  epidemic  of 
scours  that  could  not  be  traced  to  filth 
or  an  unbalanced  ration.  If  you  are 
feeding  bean  fodder  stop  it  at  once. 
Breeders  should  be  very  careful  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  milk  from  a  cow  that  tests  high 
and  that  has  a  very  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment  like  the  Guernsey.  When  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  widespread  but  isolated  cases 
only  occur  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  a 
simple  diarrhoea  and  is  easily  dealt  with, 
but  in  your  case  it  seems  to  be  the  in¬ 
fectious  form.  Feed  your  calves  from 
the  milk  of  the  grade  cows  and  if  the 
trouble  continues  give  the  calves  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  lime  water  three  times  a  day 
with  one  or  two  ounces  of  castor  oil 
once  a  day. 

Simple  Enteritis. 

My  four-year-old  cow  died  recently.  She 
seemed  to  be  in  pain  in  her  hind  quarters. 
When  let  out  of  the  stable  she  would  stag¬ 
ger  and  lie  down  on  her  left  side,  acting 
like  a  horse  with  colic,  and  refusing  to 
eat.  She  did  not  bloat,  but  coughed  a  few 
times.  For  two  days  before  she  died  she 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  pain.  What  ailed 
the  animal?  R-  D- 

New  York. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  must  be 
held  to  signify  in  a  general  way  inflam¬ 
mation  of  all  parts  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  bowels,  though  in  some 
forms  of  what  may  properly  be  termed 
enteritis  we  find  that  the  mucous,  mus¬ 
cular  and  serous  coats  of  the  bowels  are 
involved,  while  in  other  cases  only  a 
limited  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowels  is  affected.  The  cow  may 
lie  down  and  get  up  frequently;  look 
around  at  her  flank;  raise  her  tail;  paw 
with  her  front  foot  and  strike  at  her  ab¬ 
domen  with  her  hind  foot.  After  a  time 
the  symptoms  of  acute  pain  subside  and 
the  animal  lies  down  but  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  free  from  pain,  for  it  places 
its  nose  on  the  flank  and  does  not  eat 
or  ruminate.  Enteritis  comes  on  sud¬ 
denly,  and  death  takes  place  in  from  one 
to  three  days. 

Actinomycosis  or  Lumpy  Jaw. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  Devon  steer  thqt 
has  a  little  bunch  coming  on  his  jaw.  1 
think  it  is  a  bone  wen,  the  result  of  a  hook 
he  got  about  three  w’eeks  ago.  He  is  an 
extra  fine  animal  and  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  cure  for  him.  What 
is  the  difference  between  lumpy  jaw  and 
bone  wen?  G.  o.  g. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Probably  your  steer  has  actinomy¬ 
cosis  of  the  jawbone.  Attention  is  first 
directed  to  the  animal  by  a  swelling  or 
enlargement  of  the  jawbone  and  the 
opinion  expressed  that  the  animal  has 
received  some  severe  injury  which  has 
been  the  starting  point  of  the  swelling. 
It  is  found,  however,  that  when  a  blow 
or  contusion  is  the  starting  point  of  such 
a  swelling,  it  rarely  if  ever  ulcerates, 
and  that  the  continuous  application  of 
cold  water  checks  the  growth  of  a  swell¬ 
ing,  which  is  merely  the  result  of  me¬ 
chanical  injury.  In  the  disease  we  are 
now  considering  the  application  of  cold 
water  does  not  have  the  least  influence 
in  checking  its  progress.  It  is  due  to  a 
germ,  and  the  aim  of  treatment  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  parasite,  thereby  arresting  the 
growth  of  the  swelling.  The  importance 
of  early  treatment  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  a 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  germs  and 
this  increase  is  attended  with  more  dam¬ 
age  to  the  tissues  of  the  animal  in  which 
it  is  lodged.  The  only  successful  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium 


in  full  doses  once  or  twice  a  day  until 
improvement  is  noticed,  when  the  dose 
may  be  gradually  reduced  as  the  swell¬ 
ing  subsides.  Give  one-half  drachm  of 
iodide  of  potassium  daily  in  one  dose 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  for  about  10 
days.  You  may  notice  after  giving  the 
idodide  a  weeping  of  the  eye  and  a  scaly 
peeling  of  the  skin.  These  symptoms 
never  result  in  anything  serious.  As 
the  animal  begins  to  improve  cut  the 
iodide  down.  In  addition  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  paint  the  part  with  iodine. 

Inflammation  of  Coffin  Joint. 

My  horse,  eight  years  old,  has  a  lameness 
in  left  front  foot.  After  driving  he  seems 
to  be  quite  sore.  The  hoof  is  narrower  on 
that  foot  than  on  the  other  and  is  dry, 
hard  and  feverish.  I  bought  the  horse  last 
Fall  and  noticed  the  lameness  soon  after. 
The  shoes  seemed  to  have  been  on  for  some 
time  when  I  got  him.  Our  veterinarian 
recommended  having  the  foot  fired,  as  the 
soreness  was  in  side  bones,  foot  was  some¬ 
what  contracted,  and  firing  was  the  best 
remedy.  Our  hortse  shoer  said  that  a 
barred  shoe  with  heel  of  hoof  cut  up  high 
so  toe  and  frog  of  foot  rest  on  the  shoe 
only,  and  the  foot  kept  soft  with  wet  clay 
would  in  time  fix  him  all  right.  Which  of 
the  above  is  right,  and  what  is  your  ad¬ 
vice?  Horse  is  driven  about  25  to  30  miles 
a  week  on  an  average.  Weight  1,000  pounds. 
St.  Clair,  Mich.  f.  m. 

Your  description  points  strongly  to 
navicular  trouble.  If  your  horse  has 
side  bones  that  may  be  the  difficulty,  but 
I  think  from  your  description  that  it  is 
navicular  trouble.  Have  his  shoes  re¬ 
moved  at  once  and  the  sole  of  the  foot 
well  cut  out.  The  heel  and  toe  should 
also  be  taken  down.  Place  the  horse’s 
foot  in  a  pail  of  warm  water  every  day 
for  four  or  five  hours.  Follow  this  for 
a  week,  then  put  a  good  strong  blister 
around  the  coronet.  Repeat  this  blister 
every  two  weeks  until  four  or  five  ap¬ 
plications  have  been  made;  after  six 
months  report  results.  Give  the  side 
bones  a  good  blistering  at  the  same  time 
that  you  blister  the  coronet. 

Perfect.Butter 

—the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
_  from  perfect  milk.  Allbadodors 
f  and  flavors  ot  animal,  feed  ot 
s  stable  must  be  removed, 

5  THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

will  do  it  Quickly,  cheaply  and  pcrleotly.  Made  in  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  from  1  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue  9of  Fans 

and  dairy  supplies.  L.  R.  Lewis,  Mfr.,  Box  12  Cortland,  N.Y. 

iOOD  SWEET  MILK 

* -  -  —the  kind  that  makes  fine  flavored  but¬ 

ter,  rich  velvety  cream  and  wholesome 
food  results  from  perfect  aeration. 

THE  IDEAL  "'cooler 

docs  it  all.  Takes  out  all  odors  of  ani¬ 
mal  food,  at  aiding  and  animal 
boat.  Makes  all  sweet  and  pure.  Every 
,ow  owner  needs  a  cooler  and 
aerator.  Strong,  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  easy  to  run.  Write  for  circulars  and  prkes. 

JAKES  &  BURGER,  36  Main  St,,  Cattaraugus,  N.Y. 


Do  You 

Want  to  make 

Money 

from  your 
Cows? 

If  so,  run 
their  milk 
through 
an 


Empire 


.Cr^  Separator. 

It  doesn’t  come  out  in  the  Qp 
form  of  dollars,  but  it  comes  JL 
in  such  form  as  can  be  turned  ■ 
into  dollars  with  the  least 
trouble  in  the  shortest  time.  c p 

The  Empire  has  the  lightest 
bowl,  the  fewest  parts,  turns 
easier  and  gives  better  -Tea 

satisfaction  than  any 
other  separator.  v  .  $  Q. 

It  takes  a  few  dollars  to  buy  -v  \C 
an  Empire,  but  after  n 

you  have  it.  it  does  not 
require  dollars  to 
keep  it  running, 
and  it  pays  for 
itself  in  a  few 
months. 

Send  for  our 
Cow-sense  book. 

V.  S.  Butter 

Extractor  Co., 

Bloomfield, 

N-  J‘ 


A  FEW  OF  THE 


Many  Prominent  Users 

OF  THE 

De  Laval  Separators. 

- -  « - 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Ex-Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq.,  the  great  banker  and  financier. 

Jas.  J.  Hill,  Esq.,  the  great  railroad  magnate. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Esq.,  President  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Century  Magazine. 
Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  New  York  City. 

H.  B.  Gurler,  Esq.,  the  leading  American  dairyman. 

Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  President  Wagner  Sleeping  Car  Co. 
Fred'k  G.  Bourne,  Esq. ,  President  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 
August  Belmont,  Esq.,  the  New  York  banker. 

J.  B.  Duke,  Esq.,  President  American  Tobacco  Co. 

Nathan  Straus,  Esq.,  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Geo.  Burnham,  Esq.,  President  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Dr.  Chas.  McBurney,  the  great  surgeon. 

Hon.  Wayne  MacVeaqh,  Ex-U.  S.  Attorney  General. 

Geo.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Esq.,  of  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

James  Stillman,  Esq.,  Pres’t  National  City  Bank,  New  York  City. 
Ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard,  Proprietor  of  “Hoard’s  Dairyman.” 

W.  L.  Elkins,  Esq.,  the  Philadelphia  street  railway  magnate. 
Ex-U.  S.  Senator  Warner  Miller,  of  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Starin,  Esq.,  of  steamship  fame. 

H.  McK.  Twombly,  Esq.,  owner  of  the  finest  dairy  in  the  world. 
J.  C.  Hoagland,  Esq. ,  President  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 

W.  R.  Grace,  Esq.,  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York. 

John  Huyler,  Esq.,  the  great  New  York  candy  maker. 

Judge  Warren  B.  Hooker,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Law,  Esq.,  Ex-President  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

C.  I.  Hood,  Esq.,  of  sarsaparilla  and  fancy  cattle  fame. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Jones,  of  Canada  most  famous  of  dairy  women. 

Geo.  H.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  “  Christian  Register,”  Boston. 
Henry  C.  Tinker,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Liberty  National  Bank,  New  York. 
Edw.  R.  Strawbridge,  Esq.,  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila. 

J.  A.  Whipple,  Esq.,  Prop’r  Touraine  and  Young’s  hotels,  Boston. 
IIon.  F.  E.  Dawley,  State  Director  of  Farm  Institutes,  New  York. 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Esq.,  Sec’y  “ Holstein-Friesian ”  Breeders’ Ass’n. 
Chester  W.  Chapin,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City. 

Pennock  E.  Sharpless,  Esq.,  of  “Sharpless”  butter  fame. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Secretary  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
J.  C.  Leslie,  Esq.,  Sup’t  St.  Albans  Foundry  Co. 

Jas.  A.  Rumrill,  Esq.,  Ex-President  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 
Sam’l  Haugdahl,  Esq.,  Grand  Prize  butter  winner,  Paris  Exp’n. 
W.  A.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  “Texas  Farmer.” 

Hon.  Edward  Burnett,  of  “Deerfoot  Farm”  fame. 

H.  D.  Loughlin,  Esq.,  President  American  Breakbeam  Co. 
Gottfried  Kreuger,  Esq.,  the  great  brewer. 

Geo.  H.  Southard,  Esq.,  President  Franklin  Trust  Co.,  Brooklyn. 
J.  McLain  Smith,  Esq.,  Editor  of  “Farmer’s  Home,”  Dayton,  O. 
B.  P.  Norton,  Esq. ,  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  Iowa. 

Geo.  E.  Haskell,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Nat’l  Creamery  Buttermakers’ Ass’n. 
Isaac  Ross,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Alabama  State  Dairymen’s  Association. 
Joseph  Newman,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Illinois  State  Dairymen’s  Ass’n. 
Chas.  M.  Bull,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Massachusetts  Creamery  Association. 
J.  H.  Rushton,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Nebraska  State  Dairymen’s  Ass’n. 

G.  F.  Weston,  Esq.,  Pres’t  North  Carolina  State  Dairymen’s  Ass’n. 
M.  A.  Adams,  Esq. ,  Pres’t  Vermont  State  Dairymen’s  Association. 
Edw.  Van  Alstyne,  Esq.,  Sup’t  Model  Dairy,  Buffalo  Exp’n. 

W.  H.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Sup’t  Chicago  World’s  Fair  Dairy. 

Wm.  A.  Wright,  Esq.,  President  New  York  Milk  Exchange. 

and  thousands  of  others  almost  as  well  known. 


Send  for  new  “20th  Century”  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 

1 102  Arch  Street 

PHILADELPHIA. 


217-2  2 1  Drumm  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


827  Commissioners  St. 

MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 

TORONTO. 


248  mcDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


Aerated  Milk 

because  of  its  purity  and  long 
keeping  qualities  will  make 
and  hold  trade  for  any  man 
who  sells  it.  The 


j PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


CHAMPION  For  Farm  Wagons 


Milk  Cooler  and 
Aerator 

IONY  HAVF  Prepares  it  in  the  best  form. 
mm  ll .  .  Takes  out  all  odors,  germs  of 
,  Cfl  I  ID  decay, disease  germs, etc.  Send 

1,-iWWn  for  Booklet,  “Milk  and  It* 
Care”— mailed  free. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 
Bilk  Dealer*’  Supplies.  17  Squires  St„  Cortland.  N.  V. 


Any  Size  to  fit  any  Skein. 

MAPS  ONLY  BY  THE 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  C0.1 
Havana,  Ill. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Bteel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  in  the  U.  8. 

MT  Writ*  for  Price*. 
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Know  What  Your  Dealer  Pays 

'T^HIS  book  tells  pretty  nearly  what  your  dealer  pays  for  everything.  It 
-*■  quotes  wholesale  prices  on  70,000  articles,  and  shows  pictures  of  17,000 
of  them.  It  includes  practically  everything  that  anybody  uses,  wears  or 
eats;  and  its  prices  are  the  lowest  ever  quoted.  It  will  save  the  average 
family  at  least  $100.00  per  year — some  $500.00.  Two  million  people  send 
for  this  book  yearly  as  a  buying  guide,  and  we  want  you  to  have  one,  too. 


Cf||«  Qfl  YpiyC  we  have  been  selling  merchandise  bymail  at  about  what  dealers  pay.  Ours 
■  III  V  V  I  vll  •  is  the  original  catalogue  business,  and  the  greatest  mail  order  house  in  the 
world.  This  enormous  business  has  been  gained  and  held  by  underselling  everybody,  treating 
customers  fairly,  and  doing  as  we  agree. 

are  now  numbered  among  our  customers.  We  carry  for  them 
a  stock  valued  at  $2,500,000.  We  employ  2,000  clerks  to  fill 
It  requires  100  typewriters  to  write  our  letters  to  them. 


Two  Million  People 

their  orders.  It  requires  100  typewrit 

You  Need  This  Book 


THIS  BOOK  CONTAINS 

70,000  Prices  17,000  Pictures  1,000  Pages 


We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 


because  you  can  rely  on  it.  Other  catologues  are  offered 
you,  but  this  one  is  best.  Our  house  is  the  oldest  and 
largest,  and  our  prices  are  always  the  lowest.  Our  guarantee  is  the  fairest,  and  our  record  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  assures  you  of  fair  dealing.  We  keep  our  customers. 

and  safe  delivery.  Every  article  in  our  cata¬ 
logue  is  described  exactly  as  it  is.  Not  the 
slightest  exaggeration  is  ever  permitted.  But  if  anything  you  get  doesn't  suit  you  in  quality,  or  price, 
or  fit,  send  it  back  and  we  will  replace  it.  Or  we  will  send  your  money  back,  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.  We  consider  no  expense  or  effort  too  great  to  avoid  having  one  dissatisfied  customer. 

TuuA  ThflU^NNfl  III  OnP1  ^WO  average  dealers  together  will  not  buy  so  much  in  a  year  as  we.  The  makers  who 

I  II W  I  IIUU9QIIU  VlUl  CO  III  UIIC  sell  to  us  have  no  traveling  expense,  no  credit  risk,  no  losses,  no  salesmen  to  pay.  They  save  the 
whole  cost  of  selling  the  same  goods  to  2,000  separate  stores,  scattered  everywhere.  The  fiercest  competition  in  America  centers  in  the  effort  to  get  our 
trade.  The  prices  we  pay  are  never  much  above  cost;  and  goods  that  we  cannot  buy  low  enough  are  made  in  factories  of  our  own.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  can  sell  for  about  what  common  dealers  pay?  We  get  along  with  a  fraction  of  the  profit  charged  by  stores.  We  have  no  salesmen — no  selling  expense 

save  our  catalogue.  A  dealer  must  make  several  times  as  much  on  each  article  to  pay  his  expenses  and  live.  Our  expense  is  but  a  small  percentage  when 


spread  over  sales  that  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  annually. 


Cut  this  slip  out  and  send  it  with  15  cents  in  stamps  Today. 

Montgomery  Ward  4  Co.,  Michigan  Av*.  4  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

Enclosed  find  iy  amts  tor  partial  postage  on  your  1000-page 
Buyers’  Guide  Ns.  70. 

N  a  tn  e _ 

(Be  sure  to  write  rer 7  plainly.) 

Postoffice _ 


County _ 


State _ 


Be  sure  to  enclose  this  slip  in  an  envelope. 


We  simply  combine  the  buying  and  selling  of  two  thousand  average  stores.  We  save  the 
wasteful  methods  that  cost  more  than  the  merchandise,  and  we  give  the  saving  to  you.  This 
is  the  modern  method  of  business,  and  the  buying  of  the  20th  century  will  be  done  more  and 
more  by  mail?  In  this  way  we  are  now  saving  our  customers  from  four  to  five  million  dollars 
annually.  You  will  become  one  of  those  customers  when  you  see  this  book. 


Send  Only  15  Gents 


If  you  want  our  catalogue,  fill  out  carefully  the  slip  to  the  left  of  this, 
and  mail  it  to  us  today,  enclosing  15  cents.  This  catalogue  which  we 
offer  you  costs  us  about  70c  to  print,  even  in  million  lots.  The  postage 
on  It  costs  us  22c  more.  We  ask  you  to  send  us  but  15c  (less  than  half  the  postage  alone)  just  to  show  that  you  do  not 
send  from  mere  curiosity.  This  book  will  save  an  average  family  at  least  $100  per  year.  If  you  don’t  find  that  it  will  save 
you  at  least  a  hundred  times  what  it  costs  you,  simply  write  us,  and  we  will  cheerfully  send  your  15  cents  back.  Please 
send  today,  before  you  forget  it. 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  CTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  I  AINTS 

AtWMOI.ES A  L.E  PB1  ^S,  Delivered  FREE 
Far  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  c  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  idally  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surpi  it.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERS0LL,  5*46  P  :h  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 


Set  wl 


NAGLEY  TRj 


JTS 

^PLANTER 


save  the  grower 
lutely  guarantee 
Circulars  free. 
Pruning  Sheare 


nse.  AbBO-' 
,o  the  work, 
ents  wanted, 
a  Specialty. 


NAGLEY  MFG.  COM  "NY,  LYON8,  N.  Y. 


SWAN’S  f 

fandari 

is  not  like  othr  ‘t  Is 

Water-Proof,  t-  a  p- 

the  same  time'  le  a 

Pits  the  steopc-  lat  i 

A  knife  aiul  b  ■  era 

you  money  on  e’l  V  or  r 

THE  A  F.  SVl  CO., 


OFING 

It  is  Fire,  Wind  and 
oof  in  every  way  and  at 
Aire  of  being  low  in  price. 
.  r<  ofs.  Anybody  can  lay  it. 
al  1  the  tools  necessary.  Saves 
>oting.  Sample  nud  Circulars  free. 

T  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


ARROV/  B  \m  Ready  Koofing 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  GO. 

No.  80  Pine  St..  Vetv  York. 


can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 
handy  man. 

Send  for  free 
samples. 


TheC 
Corrii. 
of  ck 

Root 

East  of  making 
and  fitting  around  * 
angle#  and  cc.  »r*  la  a  feature  of  MF  Boot-  I 
ing  Tin— th*  t  at  of  all  roofing— It  save 
waste  of  mate  l  and  time. 

M  F  Hoofing  Tin 

U  mad*  by  ha n  labor— the  old-style  procew  I 
and  last*  fifty  years  or  more.  Ask  your  roofer 

Bwrltetovr.  C.  CRONKHKYKR,  Agt.,  CsrnegU 
If,  kltubnrt,  for  illustrated  book  on  roofing. 
Anarlean  Tin  Plate  Company,  Naw  York. 


STANDARD  HORSE-CARTS. 

Twelve  Stylos— 2  and  4- 
Wheel— Wide  and  Narrow 
Tires— Steel  Axles.  Lowrates 
of  freight  from  our  Works— 
Tatamy,  Pa.— to  all  points 
Adopted  by  farmers,  con¬ 
tractors,  miners,  gardeners 
cemetery  authorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is  wanted. 
HOBSON  &  CO..  Manufrs.,  19  State  St.,  New  York. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest 
'  §end  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
nl1R  PRESS  CO.. 

Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  coder  the  Silagt 
system — being  the  theme  of  _  _ 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL  J  . 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-nwJftt«, 
lv  bound  Into  ft  volume  of  1134  pages.  Itembrscesfulllnform-  ! 
fttlon  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  »nd  includes  working 
■laosftnd  specifications  forbufiding  all  silos.  Also  embraces:  J 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

|fl — Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  SUag*- 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  In  Modem  Agriculture, 

And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  i 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mailed  far  10c. 
coin  or  stamp*. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio* 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  SEE  AN  EASY  HARVEST  WHEN 
DEERING  *T’s  ARE  USED.  USE  DEERING  “IDEALS.” 

Manufactured  Deering  Harvester  Company, Chicago,  LI.S.A. 

World’s  Greatest  Manufacturers  of  Binders,  Headers,  Mowers,  Reapers,  Rice  Binders, 
Corn  Binders,  Corn  Shockers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  Rakes,  Iwine,  and  Oil. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher, 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FBRRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


dandy” ; 


Rural  Mail  Box  often 
write  that  they  are 
“more  than  satisfied’ 
many  say,  “  it  is  a 
others,  “a  beauty”; 
and  more  than  one  has  called 
it  “  a  dream”.  Some  say,  “it 
will  last  as  long  as  I  will  want 
a  box”,  or  “will  last  50  years”,  etc.,  but 
nearly  all  wind  tip  with  “our  carrier  says  it 
is  the  best  on  the  route”.  BOND  STEEL 
POST  CO  ,  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Carrier 
Says  So. 


Purchasers  of  o  u  r 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 


$2.50  each 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK’S 
DOUBLE- 
ACTION 
taway  Harrow  will  eaBil.v  move 
000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in 


CLARK’S  SULKY 


Gang-  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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“FORM-TREE  FRUIT  CULTURE 

GIANT  FRUIT  FROM  DWARF  TREES. 

Pleasant  Work  for  Amateurs. 

Part  II. 

Concerning  the  relative  crop  producible  from  a 
pyramid  and  a  standard  tree,  upon  the  same  area,  a 
standard  begins  to  branch  out  at  a  height  of  three  to 
seven  feet  above  the  ground,  the  one  branching  out 
at  tne  lower  point  being  more  properly  called  half 
standard.  These  branches  are,  as  a  rule,  never  cut 
back  except  at  time  of  the  planting;  at  least  not  with 
pear  and  apple  trees,  to  my  knowledge,  peaches  being 
the  only  trees  where  there  is  a  very  hazy  and  too  sys¬ 
tematic  cutting  back  of  the  yearly  growth  practiced. 
Without  this  yearly  pruning  of  the  main  branches 
the  fruit  twigs  appear  only  at  the  end  and  upon  the 
upper  half  of  each  branch,  the  lower  half  of  the 
branches  remaining  bare,  according  to  the  natural  law 
of  all  plants,  which 
causes  the  sap  to  favor 
the  higher  parts  of  the 
plants  to  the  neglect  of 
the  lower  parts.  Each 
season  the  branches  ex¬ 
tend  their  growth,  and 
with  every  new  season 
we  see  some  of  the  fruit¬ 
bearing  twigs  at  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  the  branches 
wither  from  want  of  sap, 
which  rushes  by  them  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the 
branches  like  an  express 
train  past  way  stations; 
but  the  neglect  of  the  sap 
is  only  one  of  several 
causes  contributing  to 
their  decay.  The  impos¬ 
sibility  of  the  light,  sun 
and  air  freely  reaching 
these  lower  fruit  twigs, 
on  account  of  the  density 
of  the  foliage  at  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  is  also  a  factor.  Thus 
we  see  a  full  grown 
standard  tree  having 
practically  no  fruit  twigs 
at  the  circumference  of 
the  “crown,”  i.  e.,  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches. 

A  pyramid  tree,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  correctly 
trained,  has  many  more 
fruit  twigs  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  can  produce 
more  fruit,  tree  for  tree,  than  a  standard,  but  in  order 
to  see  why  a  pyramid  has  more  of  these  twigs  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  method  of  training.  Apples 
for  pyramids  should  be  budded  on  Doucin,  pears  on 
quince  stock,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  freely- 
bearing  pears  that  would  better  be  budded  on  seed¬ 
lings  to  insure  longer  life.  A  “whip”  from  a  nursery 
is  planted,  and,  except  for  pruning  back  to  a  length  of 
about  30  inches  (shorter  ones  being  left  whole)  is 
allowed  to  grow  without  any  interference  during  the 
following  season.  In  the  next  Fall  we  begin  with  the 
training.  From  a  point  12  to  16  inches  above  the 
ground  we  select  six  to  eight  buds,  the  highest  of 
which  is  destined  to  continue  the  trunk,  and  should, 
therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  straight  tree  and  not  a 
one-sided  one,  be  selected  opposite  to  the  side  of  the 
bark  where  the  bud  was  inserted.  Below  this  top  bud 
we  select  five  more,  taking  care  to  have  these  five  in 
as  many  different  directions.  These  are  to  give  us 
the  coming  season  five  branches  growing  in  as  many 


different  directions.  Instead  of  cutting  the  whip  off 
above  the  top  bud  selected  we  do  so  at  a  point  six  to 
eight  inches  above,  and  cut  out  all  buds  on  this  part 
left  above  the  top  bud,  making  it  simply  a  stump, 
which  dries  up  but  of  which  we  make  good  use.  When 
the  top  bud  shoots  out  a  branch,  and  before  this 
branch  is  longer  than  three  to  four  inches,  we  tie  this 
green  shoot,  while  it  is  yet  pliable,  close  to  the  stump 
(tying  it  once  directly  above  its  origin  and  again  a 
little  higher  up).  This  stump  answers,  therefore,  for 
a  training  stick,  and  is  removed  in  September,  when 
we  need  it  no  more,  by  a  sharp  slanting  cut  close 
above  the  point  where  the  top  bud  produced  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  trunk.  Further  on,  when  we  prune 
branches  back,  we  also  make  use  of  such  a  budless 
stump  on  which  we  tie  the  continuation  of  each 
branch,  always  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  straight 
continuation  of  the  part  adjoining  the  stump. 

In  the  Spring,  before  the  five  buds  selected  as  fu¬ 


ture  branches  make  their  shoots,  we  make  a  crescent¬ 
like  incision  into  the  bark  one-eighth  to  three-six¬ 
teenths  of  an  inch  above  each  of  the  lower  three  buds. 
To  do  this  we  first  make  a  straight  cut  through  the 
bark,  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  above  that  a  slant¬ 
ing  cut  downwards  so  that  the  ends  of  the  two  cuts 
meet  in  a  sharp  point,  removing  at  the  same  time  that 
narrow  strip  of  bark  between  the  two  cuts.  This 
favors  the  closing  up  later  on.  Without  these  three 
crescents  we  would  have,  due  to  the  natural  vigorous 
upward  rush  of  the  sap,  a  strong  shoot  from  the  top 
bud  and  two  others  a  trifle  less  strong  from  the  two 
buds  below  the  top  one,  but  very  weak  shoots  or  none 
at  all  from  the  three  lowest  buds.  On  account  of  the 
removal  of  the  narrow  strip  of  bark  the  progress  of 
sap  is  stopped  at  these  cuts  and  forced  upon  the  buds 
below  the  incisions,  thus  insuring  vigorous  shoots. 
While  these  five  shoots  are  growing  we  must  endeavor 
to  favor  the  lower  ones,  or  in  other  words  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  natural  tendency  of  the  sap,  so  that  at  the 


end  of  the  season  we  have  besides  a  strong  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  trunk  five  branches,  of  which  the  lower 
ones  ought  to  be  a  little  stronger  and  quite  a  little 
longer  than  the  higher  ones.  The  growing  of  the 
shoots  can  easily  be  modified  by  Summer  pruning; 
that  is,  by  pinching  the  green  ends  of  those  shoots 
which  show  a  tendency  to  outrun  the  others.  The 
removal  of  the  last  inch  of  a  shoot  checks  its  growth 
for  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks,  during  which 
time  the  sap  goes  to  the  other  parts  of  the  tree,  and  if 
the  strongest  branch  should  still  show  a  tendency  to 
overmatch  the  others,  another  pinching  back  will 
remedy  it. 

In  the  Fall  we  cut  the  lowest  branch  back  at  a 
point  about  16  inches  from  its  origin,  plus  a  stump  of 
eight  inches  (the  use  of  the  stump  is  explained 
above);  if  at  the  point  16  inches  above  the  origin  of 
the  branch  there  is  no  bud  on  the  outside  of  the 
branch  (the  side  away  from  the  trunk)  we  select  the 

outside  bud  nearest  to 
that  point.  The  other 
four  branches  we  cut 
back  (leaving  stumps  on 
each  as  above)  so  that 
the  ends  of  the  five 
branches  lie  in  one  plane; 
each  higher  one  must  be 
shorter  than  the  one  be¬ 
low.  The  top  shoot  (con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  trunk) 
we  cut  as  follows:  About 
12  inches  above  the  origin 
of  the  top  shoot  we  select 
again  six  to  eight  buds, 
of  which  the  top  one 
should  be  opposite  the 
top  bud  of  the  previous 
series.  This  is  to  give  us 
the  continuation  of  the 
trunk  for  the  next  year’s 
growth,  and,  as  before, 
we  select  five  buds  below 
this  top  one,  taking  care 
again  to  select  them  in 
different  directions,  and 
also  we  must  see  that 
the  branches  of  the  upper 
series  come  out  at  points 
between  two  branches  of 
the  series  below  it;  this 
for  the  purpose  of  giving 
free  access  to  the  sun, 
air  and  light. 

The  buds  on  a  fruit 
tree  are  arranged  spirally 
around  the  branch,  the 
sixth  one  always  being 
directly  above  the  first  one.  We  can,  therefore,  se¬ 
lect  five  branches  in  five  different  directions,  which 
distributes  the  sap  evenly.  Of  the  five  buds  selected 
for  the  five  branches  of  the  second  series  we  must 
again  make  crescent-like  incisions  into  the  bark  above 
the  lower  three  of  the  five;  in  fact,  every  new  series 
is  trained  as  the  one  before,  always  leaving  a  space 
of  about  12  inches  between  each  series,  and  having  five 
branches  to  each  series  besides  the  continuation  of 
the  trunk.  At  the  time  when  we  are  cutting  back  the 
new  shoots  of  the  second  series  we  cut  back  the  con¬ 
tinuations  of  the  five  branches  of  the  first  series  cor¬ 
respondingly;  that  is,  always  leaving  the  lower  ones 
longer  than  the  upper  ones,  this  cutting  back  in  Fall 
amounting,  according  to  their  growth,  to  about  one- 
third  of  each  year’s  growth  of  the  branches.  Judg¬ 
ment  must  be  used,  however,  in  this.  A  very  vigorous 
branch  which  could  not  be  checked  in  its  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  by  the  green  pinching,  or  where  the 
pinching  was  neglected,  might  have  to  lose  half  or 
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even  more  of  the  last  year’s  growth,  while  some 
branch  may  have  grown  so  little  that  in  order  to  have 
it  come  up  with  its  brothers  we  may  cut  back  but 
very  little,  or  even  nothing  at  all.  henry  r.  wxbth. 


JOBS  FOB  AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATES. 

About  three  or  four  years  ago  some  one  wrote  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  complaining  that  he  couldn’t  get  any 
agricultural  college  graduates  to  work  for  him  in  his 
market  gardening.  He  intimated  very  broadly  that 
the  college  graduates  were  not  looking  for  anything 
that  would  soil  their  hands.  Two  agricultural  college 
teachers  from  widely  separated  States  replied  in  al¬ 
most  the  next  week’s  paper  that  they  could  send  him 
a  limited  number  of  graduates  by  return  express  if 
he  was  willing  to  pay  the  ruling  wages  for  that  class 
of  labor.  The  gentleman  was  not  heard  from  further. 
Evidently  he  decided  that  a  raw  Irishman  or  Italian 
would  suit  him  just  as  well.  But  I  have  often  thought 
of  him,  especially  when,  as  has  been  the  case  almost 
weekly  for  the  past  two  years,  we  have  had  to  turn 
away  applicants  who  were  anxious  to  pay  the  ruling 
prices  for  college  graduate  labor.  We  simply  haven’t 
had  one-tenth  enough  men  to  fill  the  orders.  The 
graduate,  just  fresh  from  the  classroom,  is  not  a 
master  workman.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  practical  affairs.  But  he  usually  has 
had  his  wits  sharpened,  and  is  able  to  understand  a 
new  situation  much  more  quickly  than  the  man  who 
has  had  only  the  practical  training.  Moreover,  most 
young  men  in  college,  quite  contrary  to  the  notions 
of  some  folks,  gain  a  wholesome  respect  for  work  and 
an  honest  ambition  for  success  which  are  worth  more 
than  any  amount  of  experience  in  milking  cows  or 
potting  geraniums. 

I  have  known  a  considerable  majority  of  the  men 
who  have  been  graduated  from  the  agricultural  course 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege;  and  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  of  them  is  out 
of  employment  or  ever  has  been  for  any  length  of 
time.  With  one  solitary  exception  every  man  of  them 
could  be  highly  recommended  to  any  employer.  The 
single  exception  is  a  young  man  whose  personal 
habits  are  objectionable.  Many  of  the  men  are  doing 
splendid  work  in  various  lines  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time  our  difficulty  is 
in  keeping  men  here  till  they  are  graduated.  Every 
man  who  is  really  honest,  careful  and  intelligent  (n.ot 
rare  gifts  those)  has  a  place  waiting  for  him.  It  may 
be  said,  on  the  basis  of  our  experience,  that  an  agri¬ 
cultural  course,  backed  by  reasonable  character,  is  a 
guarantee  of  a,  good  opening  in  life.  We  don’t  guar¬ 
antee  positions  to  our  graduates,  but  we  could  do  it 
just  as  well  as  not.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seems  to  me  strange  that  a  larger  number  of  ambi¬ 
tious  boys  do  not  take  the  agricultural  courses. 

F.  A.  WAUGH. 


CARE  OF  ORCHARD. 

Grant  G.  Hitchings,  on  page  245,  makes  a  pretty 
good  showing  of  the  advantages  of  the  mulch  method 
of  orcharding.  But  believing  with  him  that  “the  best 
way  to  increase  profits  is  to  lower  cost  of  production” 
let  us  compare  my  method  of  making  a  sheep  pasture 
of  the  orchard,  and  see  whether  the  sheep  have  not  a 
very  great  advantage  over  his  mulch  method.  He 
says  it  costs  70  cents  per  acre  to  cut  the  grass  and 
place  it  around  the  trees — pretty  cheap.  Besides  this 
he,  of  course,  has  to  allow  for  interest  of  values,  or 
use  of  land.  Add  to  these  the  expense  of  getting  rid 
of  fallen  apples  infested  with  the  Apple  maggot  and 
Codling  moth.  Further  than  all  this,  the  orchard 
must  be  fed.  He  can’t  continue  to  take  crops  of  apples 
out  without  putting  something  back.  Grow  what  he 
will  upon  the  land,  he  adds  nothing  except  nitrogen 
to  the  soil,  and  unless  he  in  some  way  adds  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  to  the  orchard  in  time  his  crops 
will  fail.  Now  putting  all  these  items  together  quite 
a  pretty  sum  will  be  the  aggregate  amount  which  will 
appear  on  the  debit  side  of  his  ledger. 

Let  us  now  look  at  my  sheep  pasturage  method.  I 
put  10  sheep  on  an  acre  of  orchard;  to  hire  those 
sheep  pastured  will  now  cost  me  50  cents  per  week,  so 
instead  of  hiring  them  pastured  I  confine  them  In  the 
orchard  and  feed  50  cents’  worth  of  wheat  bran  a 
week.  Bought  when  it  ought  to  be  this  will  give  each 
sheep  a  pound  of  bran  each  day,  with  which  they  will 
thrive  better  than  on  any  man’s  pasture.  The  sheep 
will  keep  all  grass,  weeds  and  sprouts  eaten  close  to 
the  ground.  They  will  eat  every  fallen  apple  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  drops,  and  before  any  insect  has  time  to  es¬ 
cape.  I  am  now  getting  my  sheep  kept  in  the  orchard 
and  of  course  should  credit  the  orchard  with  50  cents 
per  acre  per  week,  for  say  16  weeks,  or  making  a  re¬ 
turn  of  $8  per  acre.  Besides  this,  the  manure  made 
from  the  1,100  pounds  of  bran  fed  those  sheep  will 
leave  about  25  pounds  of  nitrogen,  30  pounds  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  16  pounds  potash  per  acre— worth  to 


purchase  about  $6.  Of  course  it  will  cost  no  more  to 
spray  with  the  sheep  in  the  orchard  than  without 
them,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  where  the  orchard  is 
treated  with  sheep  as  indicated  it  will  be  very  much 
less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  disease,  as  I  believe  much 
of  the  prevalence  of  mildew  and  fungus  is  due  to  soil 
exhaustion,  and  that  to  restore  the  soil  to  its  original 
fertility  would  greatly  lessen  these  attacks.  I  am  ab¬ 
solutely  sure  that  with  no  other  orchards  near  enough 
continually  to  reinfest  with  Codling  moth  and  Apple 
maggot  I  can  entirely  rid  an  orchard  of  these  pests 
with  a  flock  of  sheep.  With  the  Hitchings  mulch 
method  we  are  annually  a  good  deal  out;  with  the 
Woodward  sheep  pasturage  method  a  good  deal  ahead 
in  each  year.  Surely  then  the  sheep  method  is  the 
better.  J.  s.  woodward. 

THE  MOHOCACY  APPLE. 

Now  and  then  we  find  a  new  fruit  that  is  worthy  of 
more  than  ordinary  notice.  In  my  travels  in  western 
Maryland  last  Winter  I  found  samples  of  a  fine  Win¬ 
ter  apple  that  at  once  attracted  my  attention.  They 
had  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodsboro,  and 
upon  inquiry  I  was  told  that  there  were  several  or¬ 
chards  in  that  county  (Frederick)  where  they  were 
growing,  and  that  there  was  no  Winter  apple,  except 
it  be  the  York  Imperial,  that  was  so  well  liked.  I 
also  learned  that  it  is  being  called  “the  Smith  apple” 
by  some  who  know  no  better  name  for  it,  and  that 
some  New  York  nurseryman  has  obtained  scions  and 
is  propagating  it  under  this  name.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  because  there  is  an  old  and  well-known 
variety  which  has  that  name  properly  belonging  to  it, 
and  this  new  use  of  the  name  for  another,  and  I  feel 
sure  a  better  apple,  will  cause  confusion  and  doubtless 
lead  to  many  mistakes,  some  of  which  will  prove 
very  harmful  to  planters. 

The  original  tree,  so  I  was  told  by  citizens  of  Fred¬ 
erick  County,  is  an  accidental  seedling  which  came 
up  near  Thurmont,  Md.,  and  proving  to  be  a  very 
abundant  bearer  and  the  fruit  desirable,  scions  were 


taken  from  it  and  grafted  into  neighboring  orchards. 
It  gradually  became  known  over  a  rather  wide  region, 
and  a  Mr.  Livingston  Smith  took  scions  to  near 
Woodsboro,  in  the  same  county,  where  the  neighbors 
have  since  called  it  Smith,  after  this  man.  It  is  there 
that  I  saw  it  first,  and  the  accompanying  illustration, 
Fig.  120,  was  made  by  me  from  an  average  specimen 
obtained  there.  On  returning  home  to  Washington. 
D.  C.,  I  found  that  the  same  variety  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  western  Maryland  by  the  Division  of 
Pomology,  and  by  the  Government  Pomologist  named 
Monocacy,  after  the  river  by  that  name  in  the  region 
of  its  origin.  This  name  seems  altogether  fitting, 
and  should  replace  all  others. 

The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  roundish  in  shape;  pale 
yellow  ground  color  well  covered  with  abundant  and 
quite  distinct  red  stripes  and  some  mixed  or  diffused 
red;  the  cavity  is  of  medium  size  and  depth,  but  high¬ 
ly  russeted;  stem,  medium  length  and  slender;  basin 
rather  deep  and  wavy;  calyx,  large  and  open.  Inside 
the  apple  is  greenish  yellow,  fine  grained,  tender 
fleshed  and  juicy.  The  flavor  is  very  pleasant  subacid 
and  agreeable.  It  would  at  once  be  considered  a  good 
apple  when  eaten.  The  immense  crops  which  the  tree 
bears,  and  their  regularity  together  with  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  fruit  and  late  keeping  make  the  variety 
well  worthy  of  trial.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


INVEST  MONEY  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  good  sense  in  F.  G.’s  article, 
page  226,  about  that  first  Happy  Farmer.  The  bill  of 
fare  as  given  in  the  first  letter  was  read  by  me,  and 
Mrs.  B.’s  only  comment  was:  “I  am  afraid  he  thinks 
more  of  his  appetite  than  he  does  of  his  wife.”  But 
maybe  Mrs.  B.  is  not  competent  to  judge.  You  see 
Mrs.  B.  doesn’t  have  a  hired  man  to  board,  and  has 
got  into  the  way  of  setting  a  simple  t^ble,  eyep  oX 


times  omitting  altogether  the  sweet  desserts.  She  also 
is  unacquainted  with  the  daily  care  of  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  utensils.  For  years,  too,  we  have  been  able  to 
boast  of  a  water  front  to  our  range,  with  the  resulting 
conveniences,  such  as  a  bathroom,  kept  warm  and 
serviceable  in  Winter  when  of  most  service.  The 
whole  expense  of  such  an  attachment  to  a  house  is  not 
beyond  the  means  of  any  ordinary  farmer,  yet  it  is 
so  often  looked  upon  as  a  luxury  tnat  few  country 
people  have  it.  Exclusive  of  our  own  labor  making 
new  drain  and  board  of  plumber  six  days,  the  whole 
cost  of  materials  and  work  was  less  than  $125.  Now, 
every  man  to  his  own  notion,  but  I  wish  to  propose 
the  business  proposition  to  that  large  class  of  intelli¬ 
gent  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  who  in  these  prosperous  times 
are  making  and  saving  money,  that  they  will  find  no 
investment  so  safe  and  yielding  larger  increment  than 
to  repair,  rearrange  and  fix  up  their  own  houses  and 
barns,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  household, 
or  the  work  about  the  barn,  work  which  comes  365 
times  a  year.  r.  j.  b. 

Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  SILOS  WANTED— We  use  small  silos  lOx 
28  feet  because  we  prefer  them  to  large  ones,  for  in 
feeding  enough  is  removed  each  time  so  it  will  not 
hurt  in  moderate  or  warm  weather.  I  would  not  in 
any  case  build  over  12  feet  in  diameter.  Our  first 
pair  of  silos  are  situated  at  end  of  feeding  alley  out¬ 
side  of  barn  proper,  and  at  the  gable  end.  We  built 
these  silos,  and  after  filling,  we  built  around  them, 
covering  with  shingle  roof  and  covering  sides  and 
ends  with  matched  lumber  so  it  rarely  freezes.  After 
using  these  a  year  results  were  so  satisfactory  that 
we  put  up  another,  same  size,  in  small  12-foot  bay 
across  barn  floor.  After  further  experience  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  would  prefer  more  silo  room  than  we 
needed  rather  than  less,  and  built  another,  and  expect 
to  fill  all  of  them  this  year.  The  silos  are  conveniently 
located,  one  setting  of  engine  and  cutter  for  each 
pair,  and  with  portable  engine  it  is  not  much  work  to 
move.  Since  the  advent  of  silos  and  Winter  dairying 
the  proceeds  from  dairy  have  doubled.  Last  Fall  we 
cut  two  loads  of  green  and  wet  Alfalfa  and  elevated 
into  silo  with  corn  at  the  bottom  and  corn  above  it. 
It  came  out  well  preserved,  and  we  may  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  use  Alfalfa  for  silage  to  some  extent,  as  well  as 
for  hay  and  soiling.  We  expect  to  drill  from  two 
to  2%  bushels  of  beardless  barley  and  at  least  25 
pounds  Alfalfa  per  acre,  using  weeder  over  Alfalfa. 
When  we  have  sown  Red  clover  we  have  used  one- 
half  bushel  per  acre.  The  stalks  grow  smaller  for 
being  thicker,  and  are  eaten  better.  We  think  the 
same  with  Alfalfa.  We  use  Dwarf  Essex  rape  for 
pasture  for  calves  and  swine.  o.  e.  m. 

Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

'  t 

ALL  SORTS. 

MICHIGAN  NOTES.— March  was  like  April  usually  is, 
the  robins  and  bluebirds  being  here  March  10.  Plowing 
has  been  in  full  swing  for  some  time,  oat  seeding  gen¬ 
eral,  a  larger  acreage  than  usual  being  sown;  corn  grow¬ 
ing  has  had  an  impetus  given  it  by  the  high  prices  of  the 
Winter,  and  a  larger  acreage  than  usual  will  be  put  in. 
Wheat  has  wintered  in  good  condition;  the  majority  was 
late  sown  on  account  of  the  fly,  but  is  looking  green  and 
healthy  now.  Rye  is  in  good  condition  and  promises  an 
early  harvest.  Meadows  will  be  light  unless  we  have 
plenty  of  rain,  as  we  have  no  new  seeding;  it  burned  in 
the  dry  weather  of  last  Summer,  and  the  old  meadows 
were  pastured  too  close  in  the  Fall.  Prices  are  good  in 
all  farm  produce.  Apples  are  out  of  sight;  Ben  Davis 
is  about  the  only  variety  left,  which  retails  for  $175  per 
bushel.  Potatoes  have  ruled  high,  running  between  65 
and  85  cents  per  bushel.  There  will  be  a  large  acreage 
of  early  potatoes  planted  this  Spring.  w.  B. 

Stanwood,  Mich. 

PEAS  FOR  TENNESSEE.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  252, 
is  an  article  on  “best  garden”  peas.  Nott’s  Excelsior  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  best  earlies,  and  a  standard  sort 
in  the  trucking  regions  about  New  York.  I  have  tried 
this  pea  four  years  in  succession  alongside  such  varieties 
as  Rawson’s  Clipper,  Gregory’s  Surprise  and  Gradus,  and 
have  not  found  it  the  equal  of  any  of  these  sorts,  In  any 
way  except  In  the  quality  of  the  few  peas  I  did  get.  The 
vines  grew  weak  and  spindling,  and  with  only  a  few  small 
pods  to  a  plant,  while  alongside,  under  same  conditions, 
the  others  named  did  finely.  The  Gradus  has  done  bet¬ 
ter  for  me  than  any  pea  that  I  have  ever  tried,  outyield- 
ing  them  all,  and  growing  a  perfect  mass  of  long,  well- 
filled  pods,  with  peas  of  first-class  quality.  I  would  not 
plant  the  smooth  sorts  at  all.  I  can  plant  the  Gradus 
as  early  here  as  any  of  the  smooth  sorts,  and  it  is  only 
a  very  few  days  later  in  maturing.  It  is  surely  an  ac¬ 
quisition  among  peas.  The  Clipper  has  matured  for  me 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  any  other  pea,  but  being 
a  smooth  pea,  I  have  no  use  for  it  since  the  Gradus  has 
appeared.  Peas  are  one  of  my  favorite  vegetables,  and  I 
have  tried  nearly  every  standard  and  new  sort  on  the 
market,  but  am  better  satisfied  with  the  Gradus  than 
any  other.  I  do  not  try  to  raise  any  late  peas,  as  they 
do  indifferently,  and  we  fall  back  on  beans  at  the  time 
late  peas  would  come  in,  and  get  three  times  the  yield 
over  the  peas.  I  depend  entirely  on  the  earliest.  I  am 
going  to  try  the  Gradus  planted  in  August  this  year,  and 
see  what  I  can  do  with  it.  e.  e.  e. 

Washington  Co.,  Tenn. 
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AM/>£S  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Swine  Rations  and  Brooder  Notes. 

RUNS  FOR  BROODER  CHICKS— “I  see,”  said  the 
Deacon,  “that  you  have  a  covered  run  in  front  of  each 
brooder  apartment,  in  which  the  chicks  can  get  exer¬ 
cise  and  fresh  air.  Is  that  better  than  the  usual  yard, 
with  fence  so  high  that  chicks  cannot  fly  over?” 

‘‘I  think  it  is.  It  is  cheaper,  and  less  trouble  to 
build.  A  simple  frame  is  made  with  inch  boards  10 
or  12  inches  wide,  like  a  cold  frame,  and  wire  netting 
tacked  over  it,  instead  of  glass.  Mine  are  four  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  long.” 

“Why  not  place  the  end  close  up  to  the  building  in¬ 
stead  of  two  feet  away  as  you  have  them?” 

‘‘The  sills  of  the  brooder  house  do  not  rest  on  the 
ground,  but  on  cornerstones,  which  leave  a  six  or 
eight-inch  open  space  under  the  sill.  The  inclined 
runway  (covered)  enables  them  to  run  up  and  down 
easily  from  the  brooder  house  to  the  yard.  The  chicks 
I  put  in  a  brooder,  stay  there  until  taken  out,  either 
dead  or  alive.  There  are  no  chicks  flying  over  the 
fence,  and  no  cats,  crows,  hawks,  etc.,  swooping  down 
on  them  with  murderous  intent.” 

‘‘Why  do  you  lay  that  narrow  strip  of  board  on  the 
ground  close  to  the  frame  all  around  the  outside?” 

“To  keep  the  chicks  from  working  holes  under  the 
frame,  big  enough  to  crawl  out.  Stand  an  inch  board 
on  edge,  and  the  chicks  will  often  wallow  in  the  dry 
dirt,  and  work  a  hole  under  it  big  enough  to  crawl 
through.  Lay  a  narrow  strip  of  board  flat  on  the 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  burrow  under  it.” 

“True,”  said  the  Deacon.  “Why  are  part  of  these 
frames  covered  with  two-inch  mesh  wire  netting,  and 
part  with  l^-inch  mesh?” 

“Lively  chicks,  when  about  three  weeks  old, 
will  often  play  acrobat  on  wires  only  a  foot 
above  the  ground,  and  crawl  through  a  two- 
inch  mesh  netting.  The  last  frames  I  built  are 
covered  with  1%-inch  wire,  and  they  put  a  stop 
to  such  sport.” 

SHIPPING  EGGS— On  page  247  J.  B.  com¬ 
plains  that  the  express  companies  play  ball  with 
his  egg  cases.  I  have  had  trouble  the  same  way. 

Some  of  the  helps  to  remedy  the  trouble  may 
be  noted.  J.  B.’s  crates  are  too  big  and  heavy. 

A  40-dozen  crate  is  too  heavy  for  one  man  to 
handle  easily  “with  care.”  Two  crates  of  20 
dozen  each  will  go  more  safely.  Provide  han¬ 
dles  that  are  easy  to  grasp.  The  empty  cases, 
on  the  return  trip,  often  get  tossed  about  rough¬ 
ly.  If  they  happen  to  strike  heavily  on  one  cor¬ 
ner,  the  ends  are  split.  I  make  the  ends  by 
nailing  two  thin  boards  firmly  together,  with 
the  grain,  crossing  at  right  angles,  clinching 
the  nails  firmly.  I  have  no  more  crates  return¬ 
ed  with  ends  split.  Empty  cases  are  generally 
returned  free,  and  no  one  seems  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  them.  If  a  careless  or  unscrupulous 
driver  tosses  one  overboard  or  takes  it  for  kind¬ 
ling  wood,  it  is  hard  to  trace.  The  best  remedy 
I  have  been  able  to  find  thus  far  is  to  have  each 
crate  numbered,  and  when  a  dealer  returns  a 
crate,  have  him  send  me  a  postal  card  like  this, 

“Have  this  day  delivered  crates  No . to  express 

compan3r.”  If  the  crates  fail  to  arrive  on  time,  send 
the  postal  to  headquarters  with  your  complaint.  The 
officials  are,  as  a  rule,  anxious  to  secure  good  service, 
and  will  then  have  something  with  which  to  trace 
carelessness  or  worse  to  its  proper  source. 

AN  AMPLE  HOG  RATION. — How  much  feed  does 
it  take  to  keep  a  mature  hog  in  good  condition?  I  am 
led  to  ask  that  question  after  holding  my  watch  in 
my  hand  to-day  while  some  of  my  brood  sows  ate 
their  dinner.  Their  allowance  is  one  pound  of  bal¬ 
anced  ration  to  each  sow  wet  with  two  quarts  of  cold 
water.  We  feed  several  different  lots  in  the  same 
trough,  and  keep  no  trough  in  their  regular  quarters. 
The  feed  is  put  in  the  trough,  the  first  lot  admitted 
to  the  feeding  room,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  finish¬ 
ed  they  are  called  back  to  their  pen  and  shut  in,  re¬ 
peating  the  process  until  all  have  had  their  turn. 
These  mature  sows  have  to  cross  the  barnyard  in  go¬ 
ing  to  the  feed  room,  yet  in  90  seconds  from  the  time 
I  opened  their  door  they  had  cleaned  the  trough,  and 
were  ready  to  follow  me  back  to  their  pen  for  the  few 
kernels  of  corn  they  knew  I  had  in  my  pocket  for 
them.  A  dozen  kernels  of  corn  beat  all  the  clubs  1 
ever  saw  for  driving  a  hog.  They  soon  learn  to  expect 
them,  and  are  as  eager  to  rush  back  to  their  pen  as 
they  are  to  rush  out  after  their  dinner.  This  plan  of 
feeding  economizes  room,  and  prevents  them  from 
gnawing  the  trough.  In  Summer  we  shall  give  them 
the  feed  dry,  and  let  them  go  to  the  brook  for  drink. 
Ninety  seconds  seems  like  a  “quick  lunch,”  yet  they 
are  “too  fat,”  my  neighbors  keep  telling  me,  although 
they  have  never  had  more  than  three  pounds  a  day, 
except  when  guekling  their  young.  In  fact,  two 
pounds  a  day  was  their  daily  allowance  for  the  first 
year  of  their  lives.  After  they  had  weaned  their  sec¬ 


ond  litter  of  pigs  it  was  increased  to  three  pounds 
daily.  Possibly  they  could  be  kept  cheaper  on  cooked 
turnips,  pumpkins,  etc.,  but  I  doubt  it,  counting  the 
time  and  fuel  at  a  fair  value.  Time  is  money  at  Maple 
Dale  Farm.  It  is  so  easy  to  throw  a  few  pounds  of 
feed  in  a  pail  of  water,  give  it  a  stir  or  two,  and  pour 
into  a  trough.  It  is  easier  yet  to  throw  the  dry  feed 
on  a  flat  rock,  or  on  a  clean  floor,  and  let  the  hogs  go 
to  the  brook  for  their  own  drink. 

TURNING  THE  EGGS. — Is  it  necessary  to  turn  eggs 
twice  a  day  in  an  incubator?  I  am  feeling  my  way 
to  an  answer  to  this  question.  We  are  running  three 
large  machines,  360-egg  size,  and  have  one  to  hatch 
each  week.  Our  last  two  settings  were  not  turned  at 
all  before  testing  (fifth  day),  and  only  two  or  three 
dead  germs,  or  ringers,  were  found  in  each.  In  the 
machine  set  to-day  (April  19),  the  eggs  were  set  part¬ 
ly  on  small  end,  so  as  to  get  400  eggs  in  the  machine, 
hoping  to  have  the  trays  well  filled  with  fertile  eggs 
after  testing  out.  They  will  not  be  turned  at  all  be¬ 
fore  testing,  and  only  once  a  day  after.  Watch  for 
results.  The  door  of  this  machine  was  left  open  all 
night,  by  accident,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  last  hatch, 
yet  I  took  out  220  lively  chicks  this  morning. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

This  breed  has  long  been  known  for  excellence  in 
beef  production,  but  eastern  farmers  were  surprised 
at  the  dairy  record  made  by  it  at  the  Pan-American 
test.  Of  individual  cows  a  Red  Poll  stood  second. 
The  breed  as  a  whole  took  fifth  place  making,  at  an 
average  food  cost  of  .00488,  a  pound  of  milk  testing 
3.98  per  cent  fat  and  13.1  per  cent  solids,  and  gaining 
an  average  of  69  4-5  pounds  per  head  for  the  six 


months  of  the  test.  These  cattle  are  of  uniform  red 
color,  sometimes  with  a  patch  of  white  on  the  udder 
and  tip  of  tail.  When  crossed  with  other  breeds  the 
red  color  is  generally  transmitted,  and  90  per  cent 
of  their  progeny  is  hornless  in  crosses  with  horned 
breeds.  They  are  easy  keepers,  hardy  and  thrifty, 
fatten  quickly  and  make  prime  beef.  Matured  bulls 
weigh  1,800  to  2,800  pounds,  and  cows  average  about 
l,i,00.  Their  dressed  carcass  is  usually  over  60  per 
cent  of  their  live  weight.  In  disposition  they  are 
gentle,  and  it  is  said  that  the  bulls  seldom  become 
cross.  With  these  superior  beef  qualities  and  an 
average  yearly  milk  yield  of  6,000  pounds,  with  an 
occasional  individual  nearly  doubling  this,  they  come 
about  as  near  a  “general-purpose”  breed  as  one  can 
expect.  Fig.  121  shows  the  typical  Red  Polled  bull 
Peter  5104,  owned  by  the  proprietor  of  Maplemont 
Stock  Farm,  Albany,  Vt. 


CHEAP  SHADE  TREES. 

“Would  you  plant  box  elder  as  a  roadside  sljade 
tree?”  was  an  inquiry  made  at  a  farmers’  club  meet¬ 
ing  recently.  Here  is  a  text  on  which  to  base  a  little 
sermon.  Why  should  we  in  the  East,  where  hardi¬ 
ness  of  trees  is  not  a  factor  of  any  importance,  waste 
our  energy  and  means  in  planting  something  which 
is  neither  beautiful  nor  long  lived?  Twenty-five  years 
ago  I  planted  seeds  of  the  box  elder  (ash-leaved 
maple)  and  was  duly  astonished  at  the  remarkable 
rapidity  of  growth  which  characterized  its  early 
years.  Like  seedling  peaches,  the  young  trees  were 
wonderful  examples  of  health  and  vigor.  At  two  and 
three  years  old  many  of  the  trees  were  given  away  to 
neighbors,  who  religiously  planted  them  along  road¬ 
sides  and  drives.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to-day 
tjfiey  will  not,  compare  favorably  in  point  of  size  and 


are  immeasurably  inferior  to  elms  planted  at  the  same 
time.  Box  elder  grows  fast  in  its  youth,  but  slows 
down  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  It  is  also  an  un¬ 
gainly  tree.  The  leaves  drop  very  early  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  and  the  tree,  as  we  often  find  it  in  Winter  with 
its  ragged  covering  of  winged  seeds,  is  not  beautiful. 
We  do  not  need  box  elder  in  the  East.  In  the  North¬ 
western  States  it  is,  however,  a  valuable  acquisition 
for  wind-breaks,  shelter  belts  and  for  fuel. 

In  our  craving  for  things  rare  and  striking,  we  are 
occasionally  led  into  serious  error.  How  often  we 
find  the  European  elm  in  the  streets  of  our  towns  and 
villages  instead  of  the  noble  American  type;  European 
lindens  instead  of  native;  Norway  spruce  in  place  of 
the  superb  White  spruce  of  our  northern  woods! 
There  is  greater  reason  and  more  excuse  for  planting 
the  Norway  spruce  than  there  is  in  the  other  cases 
cited.  Its  rapid  growth,  vigor,  symmetry  and  com¬ 
parative  cheapness  are  strong  arguments  in  its  favor. 
But  the  facts  are  that  the  Norway  spruce  begins  to 
decline  long  before  our  native  white  form  has  reached 
its  prime.  The  rule  among  trees  seems  to  be  that 
those  which  come  to  maturity  quickly  decline  com¬ 
paratively  early.  Carolina  poplar  at  20  years  may  be 
larger  than  a  hard  maple  at  50  years.  But  the  maple, 
the  oak  and  the  elm  are  comparative  youngsters  at 
the  half  century  mark,  while  poplar  and  cottonwood 
are  broken  and  aged.  Let  us  plant  for  posterity,  for 
the  generations  to  come;  let  us  plant  the  kind  that 
has  but  fairly  begun  life  when  the  first  century  comes 
round.  Trees  of  this  type  become  an  aesthetic  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  home.  They  are  historical  landmarks. 

JOHN  CRAIG. 

BEDBUG  TREATMENT. 

Surprise  is  sometimes  expressed  at  finding  these  in¬ 
sects  in  rooms  or  houses  that  have  been  long  unused. 
They  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  all  sorts 
of  conditions,  and  do  not  become  discouraged 
merely  because  their  food  supply  moves  away 
without  notice.  They  do  not  lack  for  sociabil¬ 
ity  or  appetite  ordinarily,  but  when  compelled 
by  necessity,  are  able  to  live  in  seclusion  for 
months,  becoming  brown  as  a  dead  leaf  and 
thin  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  Under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  they  mature  m  seven  weeks,  although 
shortage  of  food  may  greatly  prolong  the  grow¬ 
ing  period.  Unlike  a  pig  or  calf  which,  when 
stunted,  never  amounts  to  much,  the  young 
cimex  is  likely  to  arrive  at  an  exceedingly  able- 
bodied  maturity,  even  though  he  undergoes  sev¬ 
eral  prolonged  fasts  during  his  youth.  He  has 
extravagant  habits  in  regard  to  clothing,  shed¬ 
ding  his  coat  five  times  before  maturity.  A 
fast  will  reduce  the  frequency  of  these  tailor’s 
bills,  as  he  must  have  at  least  one  square  meal 
between  moulting  times. 

There  are  numerous  standard,  more  or  less 
effective  methods  of  disposing  of  this  pest,  such 
as  turpentine,  benzine,  corrosive  sublimate, 
either  in  solution  or  as  mercurial  ointment,  and 
preparations  containing  oil  of  cedar;  but  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  to  do  a  thorough 
job  there  is  nothing  equal  to  fumigation  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  The  directions  for  using 

this  dangerous  treatment  are  repeated  at  the  request 
of  several  readers: 

Find  the  cubic  contents  of  the  room  by  multiplying  the 
height,  width  and  length,  in  feet,  together,  divide  this 
product  by  200,  and  the  result  will  be  the  number  of 
ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  needed.  In  the  center  of 
the  room  put  an  earthen  jar  containing  twice  as  many 
ounces  of  water  as  the  cyanide  required.  Add  to  the 
water  1  y2  time  as  much  strong  sulphuric  acid  (about  1.8 
specific  gravity),  as  the  cyanide  required.  Stop  up  all 
the  cracks  in  doors  and  windows  to  prevent  the  gas  from 
escaping,  throw  open  closets  and  toss  up  the  bedding. 
Open  doors  and  windows  of  the  other  rooms  to  allow  a 
free  circulation  of  air  through  the  halls.  Have  the  cyan¬ 
ide  of  potassium  in  a  piece  of  paper;  put  it  into  the  jar 
of  acid  and  water;  leave  the  room  at  once,  and  shut  and 
lock  the  door.  Be  sure  to  hold  your  breath  from  the  time 
the  cyanide  touches  the  liquid  in  the  jar  until  you  are 
out  of  the  room,  as  the  deadly  gas  is  instantly  generated, 
and  one  good  whiff  might  be  fatal. 

For  safety  it  is  a  good  plan  to  arrange  in  some  way 
to  lower  the  cyanide  into  the  jar  by  means  of  a  string 
from  the  outside.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  open 
the  room  and  air  thoroughly.  Of  course  provision 
must  be  made  to  open  the  windows  from  the  outside, 
as  it  would  be  unsafe  to  enter  the  room  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  set  the  jar  containing  the 
acid  into  a  larger  vessel,  as  the  sudden  heat  evolved 
might  break  the  jar.  Owing  to  the  extremely  danger¬ 
ous  nature  of  this  gas  no  careless  person  should  be 
permitted  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  operation. 


ONEIDA  CO.  NOTES.— The  past  sugar-making  season 
has  been  a  remarkably  good  one,  the  product  being  of 
fine  quality  and  flavor.  The  prevailing  price  for  syrup 
was  $1  per  gallon.  In  most  cases  where  a  less  price  has 
been  received  dirt  and  grit  impaired  it,  and  flavor  was 
poor,  or  the  product  weighed  less  than  11  pounds  to  the 
gallon.  A  few  young  men  are  taking  the  reading  course 
of  Cornell  Agricultural  College.  A  few  are  learning  the 
art  of  running  an  incubator,  some  of  the  first  ventures 
not  being  a  financial  success.  A  few  are  keeping  bees, 
some  have  started  in  a  small  way  in  sheep.  In  all  these 
cases  they  are  heeding  the  advice  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  go 
slow;  begin  in  a  small  way.  By  heeding  such  good  ad¬ 
vice,  eggs  are  not  all  being  carried  to  market  in  the 
dairy  basket.  Butter  at  present  is  30  cents,  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  none  too  great.  This  will  help  the  milk  shipper. 
A  remunerative  price  for  dairy  products  Will  help  other 
industries.  J.  E,  H. 

Paris,  N.  Y.  . 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Plowing  Rye  Under ;  Spray  for  Curculio. 

L.  N.  S.,  Ogontz,  0.— 1.  When  is  the  best 
time  to  plow  under  rye  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  it  for  potatoes  to  be  planted  in 
June?  I  have  always  plowed  it  under  just 
before  it  came  in  head.  2.  Can  I  keep  the 
curculio  off  my  plums  by  spraying  with 
arsenic? 

Ans. — 1.  We  plow  rye  under  just  be¬ 
fore  the  head  forms,  and  always  roll  af¬ 
terwards  in  order  to  pack  the  ground 
hard.  If  this  is  not  done  the  ground  is 
left  too  loose  and  open,  and  dries  out 
quickly.  2.  No,  we  doubt  whether  spray¬ 
ing  alone  will  keep  off  the  curculio.  Read 
the  article  on  page  303. 

Cow  Peas  for  Wheat  and  Fertilizer. 

W.  C.,  Brownfield,  Pa.— I  wish  to  grow  a 
crop  of  somethin#  this  Summer  to  plow 
under  in  August  to  improve  the  land,  which 
I  intend  to  seed  to  wheat  in  September. 
Will  you  advise  me  whether  Whippoorwill 
or  Black  cow  pea,  Canada  held  pea,  or  Soy 
beans  would  best  secure  the  object  I  have 
in  view?  The  field  is  underdrained  bottom 
land,  sandy  loam. 

An'S. — From  our  experience  we  advise 
a  crop  of  cow  peas  sown  just  after  corn 
planting,  either  broadcast  or  in  drills  as 
preferred.  Broadcasting  requires  most 
seed.  We  prefer  Black  to  Whippoorwill 
for  the  purpose  you  mention.  The  vines 
will  be  nearly  matured  by  the  middle  of 
September,  and  in  good  condition  for 
plowing  under.  Whippoorwill  is  a  later 
variety  and  the  vines  will  be  green.  It 
would  pay  you  to  use  300  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  and  75  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre  when  sowing  the  cow 
peas. 

Chemical  Fertilizers  for  Tomatoes. 

R.  P.  J.,  Whitneyville,  Conn.— Will  fertilizer 
produce  a  good  crop  of  tomatoes  without 
barnyard  manure?  What  is  the  best  kind 
of  fertilizer  for  tomatoes  on  sod  land,  also 
on  sandy  loam  that  has  been  cropped  with 
vegetables?  What  do  you  consider  the  best 
way  to  apply  fertilizer,  to  broadcast  and 
plow  in,  or  mix  in  the  hills  at  time  ot 
planting?  At  what  rate  and  in  what  way 
should  nitrate  of  soda  be  applied  in  order 
to  hasten  the  maturing  of  tomato  crop? 

Ans. — Any  good  chemical  fertilizer 
containing  about  four  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  eight  of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  of 
potash  should  produce  a  fair  crop  of  to¬ 
matoes  on  sod  land,  if  applied  at  the 
rate  of  800  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre. 
Land  previously  cropped  with  vegetables 
should  be  in  good  condition,  but  would 
likely  be  benefited  by  stable  manure  to 
restore  humus  or  fiber  in  the  soil.  Grow¬ 
ers  of  cannery  tomatoes  use  both  manure 
and  fertilizers,  applying  as  much  as  they 
can  afford.  If  a  full  quantity  of  chemical 
fertilizer  is  to  be  used,  half  would  better 
be  applied  broadcast  after  plowing  and 
harrowed  in,  and  the  remainder  worked 
in  hills  before  setting  plants.  Planters 
often  claim  that  they  get  a  better  stand 
when  hills  or  rows  are  enriched  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  instead  of  manure,  as  the  newly- 
set  plants  are  not  so  likely  to  dry  out. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  best  applied  a  small 
handful  to  each  plant,  a  foot  or  more 
away  from  the  stem,  after  the  fruit  be¬ 
gins  to  set,  and  the  application  repeated 


two  weeks  later  on  the  other  side  of  the 
plant.  It  should  be  immediately  mixed 
with  the  soil  by  the  hoe  or  cultivator. 
Nitrate  of  soda  does  not  hasten  matur¬ 
ity,  but  greatly  stimulates  the  plants  and 
renders  them  more  fruitful  if  not  already 
overfed  with  nitrogen;  150  to  200  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  enough  for  an  acre 
of  tomatoes.  After  many  experiments 
the  New  Jersey  Station  suggests  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  for  tomatoes  on  good 
soil:  Four  hundred  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  700  pounds  tankage,  400  pounds 
acid  phosphate,  500  pounds  muriate  of 
potash.  For  a  poorer  soil  the  following 
mixture  is  suggested:  Five  hundred 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  500  pounds  tank¬ 
age,  400  pounds  acid  phosphate,  600 
pounds  muriate  of  potash,  400  pounds 
per  acre. 

Tales  of  a  Nursery  Rogue. 

W.  C.,  Westport,  Ind.—A.  fruit  agent  was 
here  last  Winter  selling  bush  strawberries; 
plants  that  he  said  did  not  make  any  run¬ 
ners,  but  grew  up  about  18  inches  high; 
they  did  not  need  any  mulch  and  would 
not  winterkill.  He  said  they  propagated 
them  by  taking  up  and  dividing  the  roots. 
He  was  selling  them  at  $40  per  1,000.  Do 
you  know  of  any  such  strawberry?  He  was 
also  selling  seedling  apple  trees,  and  he 
sold  lots  of  them;  he  claimed  that  they 
were  far  better  than  budded  or  grafted 
trees.  He  was  selling  for  the  Pan  Handle 
Nurseries. 

Ans. — There  is  a  “bush”  sport  of  the 
Parker  Earle  strawberry  which  does  not 
often  make  runners,  and  is  propagated 
by  division.  It  was  claimed  to  be  a  good 
thing,  but  we  have  not  heard  much  about 
it  lately.  No  strawberry  grows  18  inches 
high,  and  it  is  possible  the  worthless 
“strawberry-raspberry,”  which  is  not  a 
strawberry  at  all,  may  be  furnished  by 
a  nursery  making  such  claims.  Any  tree 
agent  claiming  that  seedling  apple  trees 
are  better  than  properly  budded  or  graft¬ 
ed  varieties  is  too  ignorant  or  too  great 
a  liar  to  deal  with.  No  seedling  apple 
can  be  depended  on  to  produce  good 
fruit,  though  it  may  make  a  thrifty  tree. 
Better  let  this  agent  and  the  nursery  em¬ 
ploying  him  alone. 

Salt  for  Potatoes. 

C.  F.  P.,  Centreville,  Pa.— Is  salt  a  good 
fertilizer  for  the  growing  of  potatoes,  and 
what  is  its  action  on  the  soil? 

Ans. — We  have  had  a  few  reports  from 
farmers  who  use  salt  on  potatoes,  but 
the  verdict  of  accurate  experiments  is 
against  it.  Salt  is  used  on  asparagus, 
chiefly,  we  think,  to  kill  the  weeds.  The 
asparagus  plant  will  grow  in  soil  so  full 
of  salt  that  most  weeds  and  grass  are 
killed  off.  Grain  growers  far  from  the 
sea  coast  say  that  300  pounds  of  salt  per 
acre  will  give  a  stiffer  and  harder  straw. 
Ten  or  12  years  ago  there  was  a  large 
trade  in  refuse  salt  as  fertilizer,  and 
glowing  accounts  were  printed  from 
those  who  used  it.  Of  late  years  little 
has  been  heard  from  it.  Salt  does  not 
appear  to  act  directly  as  a  plant  food. 
It  probably  acts  in  the  soil  to  set  free 
potash  and  to  some  extent  the  silicates. 
Thus  it  adds  for  a  time  to  the  supply  of 
soluble  potash  but,  as  is  the  case  with 
plaster,  after  a  time  this  action  stops 
and  no  further  benefit  is  observed.  Salt 
also  is  said  to  retard  the  formation  of 
soluble  nitrate  in  the  soil.  On  rich  soils 
where  grain  is  apt  to  grow  so  fast  that  it 
weakens  and  falls  down,  the  salt  might 
stop  this  rapid  growth  and  give  a  strong¬ 
er  stalk.  Salt  also  seems  to  retard  the 
formation  of  starch,  and  on  such  crops 
as  sugar  beets  gives  a  poor  quality. 
While  it  may  prevent  scab  on  potatoes 
it  would  be  quite  sure  to  give  soggy 
tubers  of  poor  shape  and  quality.  We 
would  not  use  it. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


ANJOU 


THE  FINEST  WINTER 
PEAR. 
Standard,  -  $10  per  100 
Dwarf,  -  -  $5  per  100 

FOR  FIRST-CLASS  TREES, 
ON  CARS  ROCHESTER. 


Ellwanger&  Barry, 

Nursery  men- Horticulturists, 

Established  1840.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Cheap  Surplus  Stock 

In  good  condition  for  planting. 

5,000  No.  1  Peach  Trees  at  5  cents 
5,000  No.  2  Peach  Trees  at  4  cents 

In  good  Standard  Varieties. 

30,000  Palmetto,  Barr’s  and  Conover’s  Aspara¬ 
gus,  two-year  strong  plants,  at  $5  per  thousand; 
one-year  plants,  at  $3  per  thousand. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


m 


K  TpEESSUCCEED  WHERE 

_  ^Targest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL.  . 
r  Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  J  7  years’  experience. 
STAKE  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Dunsvllle,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS 


Standard  Apple  Trees. 

Can  ship  same  day  order  is  received. 

List  of  varieties  on  application. 

Western  New  York  Nursery  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


lCAfiun  Front 1TPIK~BaIsanl  Fir’  Arbor  Vitae, 
h alive  LmftULUO  American  Spruce,  ti  to  12  In., 
$4  per  1,000;  5,000  for  815;  White  Pine  and  Hemlock, 
$5  per  1,000:  5,000  for  $20.  Transplanted  Evergreens 
lowest  prioes.  Also  Fruit  Trees  all  kinds.  Write  for 
price  list.  Mrs.  James  A.  Root,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


500  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 
Peas  at  $1.75  per  bu.;  600  bush¬ 
els  Delaware-grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  at  $3  per 
bu. ;  500  bushels  second-growth  Seed  Potatoes  at  $3.30 
bbl.;  or  $1.10  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Asparagus— Conover’s  Colossal,  very  strong,  $3; 
Celery,  White  Plume.  $1;  Horseradish  Sets,  $1.50  per 
1,000  and  up.  Send  5  cents  for  sample  of  above. 
Rhubarb,  strong  seedlings  and  divided  old  clumps,  $3 
per  100;  $25;  per  1.000.  Cash.  LUDWIG  MOSBAJK, 
8500  Anthony  Avenue,  South  Chicago,  111. 


Raise  Cane 

and  avoid  the  terrible  effects  and  losses  | 
of  a  drouth  like  that  of  last  year. 

Fifty  pounds  of  our 

Amber  Cane  Seed 

sown  broadcast  on  an  acre  of  good  ground  I 
Vwill  produce  10  tons  or  more  of  succulent  I 
green  fodder.  Drilled  in  and  cultivated,  I 
it  produces  upwards  of  50  tons  of  I 
green  fodder  or  ensilage  per  acre.  Un-  [ 
equalled  as  a  catch  crop  in  drouth y  sea¬ 
sons.  May  be  pastured,  soiled  or  cured. 
All  stock  eat  it  greedily.  Catalogue  free. 

FRICE(bngs  frep)— 100 lbs., $5  :  50 lbs. , 
$2.75;  25  lbs., $1.60,  nnd  10  lbs  ,  75c.  ] 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store, 

84  and  86  Randolph  Street*  CHICAGO, 
or  14  Barclay  St.*  NEW  YORK. 


200,000 

Asparagus  Roots 

Two  years;  very  fine,  at  $3  per  1,000. 
Columbian  White,  Donald’s  Elmira, 
Barr’s  Mammoth,  Conover’s 
Colossal  and  Palmetto. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs  on  application. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


the  Johnson  Curculio  M»- 
M7*  chine  for  catching  the 
Curcnllo,  which  stings  the  fruit  of  the  PLUM 
and  PEACH.  Address 

C.  H.  HARROW,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

H  l  C  H  -  G  R  A  D  E 

Carden  Seeds 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE 

37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 


Potatoes 


—Selected  Seed.  Price  List  Free. 
E.  M.  MARVIN.  Sun,  Mich. 


Potatoes— Bovee,  Carman,  Jumbo,  Enormous, Dela¬ 
ware,  SirWalter,Rose.85  kinds.  C.W  .Ford,  Fishers.N.Y. 


[5  .  .  Carman  No.  3.  Practically  every 
E3  LI  ■  eye  will  give  you  a  strong,  thrifty 
plant  and  maximum  yield.  E.  A.  HILL, Windham, N.Y 


$1 


OARMAN  No.3  $4.00 

SEED  POTATOES.  Per  Bbl. 

Dewey  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  $1  per  bbl  .all  bbls. 
4  bus  :  Pingree  and  W  Mammoth  $5  per  bbl  Wholesale 
listfree.  GEO  A  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES 


CORN  AN  D 

_  _ _ _  _  BEANS 

White  Crystal  Field  Beans  were  insect-proof;  yield 
50  bushels,  nice  size ;  postage  for  sample,  price.  Best 
four  sorts  Field  Corn.  Canada  Peas,  $1.50.  bags  free. 
Potatoes— White  Giant,  Carman.  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh,  and  earliest  choice  stock.  Write  wants. 
Barred  Rock  Eggs.  18.  $1:  30,  $1.50:  100.  $3.  Beauties. 
SMITH'S  POTATO  FARM.  Manchester,  N.Y. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  Juiy  I. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenta.  N.  J. 


Ctrouihorflne- 'For  earUest  and  best  plant  Lady 
OlldWUclllCO  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy.  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  AH  plants  from  1901  beds. 

B.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The  Marie  is  a  record  breaker,  good  size 
and  shape,  dark  crimson,  fmestquality,  very 
productive,  most  attractive  i  n  appearance.  An 
exceptionally  fine  selling  berry  on  the  mark¬ 
et.  We  have  a  largestock  ofextra  fine  plants 
in  this  nnd  60  other  choice  varieties.  Catalog  of  plant., 
treesand  everything  for  orchard  and  garden  free. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


TREES 


MDCO  inn  APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
■  Ell  lUUs  and  Fumigated.  All  kindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  sendllstof  wants 

for  special  price.  Address,  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Rogers  T roes  are  Safe  T rees. 


THE  TREE  BREEDERS. 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


GRASS  SEED 


CHOICE  RE-CLEANED  SEED  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Dreer’s  Permanent  Pasture  Mixturo  cannot  be  excelled 
for  producing  abundant  hay  crops,  and  luxurious  after¬ 
math.  Full  line  of  all  Grasses  and  Clovers;  also  special 
mixtures  for  Lawns,  Golf  Links,  etc  Circular  and  prices 
on  application.  11ENKY  A.  11KEER,  Pliila.,  I’a. 


Don’t  Butcher  Your  Sheep. 

THE  DAY  of  the  old-fashioned  Hand  Shears  (or  bleeders)  is  past.  SAVE  *20c.  per  Sheep  on  every  Sheep  you  shear  with  the 

Marvelous  Stewart  Sheep-Shearing  Machine. 

IQAO  MmbIaI  Price’  including  four  Combs,  four  OlQ  CA 
IvUfc  BvlOuSI  Cutters  and  Knife  Sharpener,  only  tplOaUU 


Awarded  Highest  and  Only  Award  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition.  Used  and  indorsed  by  Thousands  and 
Thousands  of  the  best  Breeders  in  America  and  Europe. 

The  advantages  of  Machine  Shearing  are  well  known  to  all  1st- No  longer  any  need  to  have  your  sheep  butchered  or  hacked.  2nd — No  Second 
Cuts  in  Wool.  3rd  Machine  Shorn  Wool  always  brings  a  higher  price.  4th~  The  great  saving  in  extra  wool  obtained,  which  amounts  to  about 
One  Pound  per  head,  more  than  covers  the  whole  cost  of  shearing.  5th— The  very  greatly  improved  appearance  of  sheep  after  shearing.  6th — Sheep 
can  be  sent  to  market  immediately  or  can  be  dipped  as  there  are  No  Cuts  to  heal.  7th — No  skilled  labor  required.  8th — You  will  be  Proud  of  your 
gheep  when  shorn  in  this  up-to-date,  Humane  manner. 

No  owner  of  Ten  sheep  or  more  can  afford  to  shear  by  band,  even  though  the  work  can  be  done  for  nothing.  With  little  experience  an  operator 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  shearing  100  sheep  or  more  per  day.  Send  to-day  for  valuable  book  illustrated  with  elegant  half-tone  engravings,  showing  proper 
positions  of  fast  and  easy  shearing  by  R.  M.  Marquis,  champion  of  the  world;  record  360  sheep  shorn  in  one  day.  It  is  FREE  and  will  save  you  money, 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,143  La  Salle  Avo.,  CHicago,  Ill. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

I  am  trucking  for  the  Atlanta  market, 
which  is  4^  miles  distant.  This  is  my 
second  year  in  the  business,  and  every 
time  I  turn  around  I  meet  an  interroga¬ 
tion  point,  but  feel  that  1  shall  succeed. 
1  intend  setting  one  acre  in  Palmetto  as¬ 
paragus  next  Fall,  and  am  raising  the 
plants  myself.  They  were  planted  last 
May  and  made  12  to  30  inches  growth  last 
season;  but  were  badly  rusted.  Would 
you  advise  setting  out  these  plants  or 
buying  others  in  the  Fall?  Can  I  get 
plants  that  are  not  affected  with  rust?  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  near  here  who 
raises  asparagus,  so  think  if  I  could  pro¬ 
cure  healthy  plants  they  would  remain  so. 
Does  the  rust  do  much  harm?  w.  w.  s. 

Kirkwood,  Ga. 

The  letter  Is  quoted  nearly  entire,  as 
the  experiences  of  W.  W.  S.  are,  I  think, 
common  to  most  of  us,  and  the  interro¬ 
gation  points  are  thrown  into  most  of 
our  life  histories  with  a  lavish  hand.  On 
general  principles  it  would  be  very  poor 
policy  to  depend  upon  diseased  plants  or 
seed  of  any  kind;  but  Asparagus  rust 
may  be  an  exception.  While  i  should 
much  prefer  to  plant  nothing  but  healthy 
roots  or  those  as  yet  unaffected,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  use  those  you  have  to 
some  extent.  The  rust  is  essentially  a 
top  and  not  a  root  disease,  and  entirely 
healthy  plants  set  out  next  Fall  may 
show  the  rust  next  year.  1  would,  how¬ 
ever,  depend  chiefly  on  healthy  plants, 
and  depend  upon  spraying,  liberal  ferti¬ 
lizing  and  the  most  thorough  culture  as 
preventives.  I  should  try  these  piauts, 
but  depend  mainly  upon  healthy  ones. 
Nearly  all  the  leading  seedsmen  adver¬ 
tise  the  plants,  and  ought  to  be  able  to 
furnish  those  that  are  not  affected.  Stip¬ 
ulate  that  point  and  they  will  doubtless 
use  all  proper  precautions  upon  their 
part,  it  may  be  that  plants  grown  far¬ 
ther  north  will  be  less  liable  to  attack 
for  the  present  at  least,  but  1  am  not 
inclined  to  think  others  growing  aspara¬ 
gus  in  your  vicinity  would  make  any 
difference.  The  disease  is  proving  a  ser¬ 
ious  menace  to  profitable  culture,  but  1 
am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will 
prove  ruinous.  Science  will  doubtless 
come  to  our  aid  and  bring  successful 
agencies  to  bear  upon  it,  but  like  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  growing,  it  will  be  a  con¬ 
stant  battle.  Mowing  and  burning  tops 
will  no  doubt  assist  in  keeping  it  in 
check,  and,  in  fact,  this  ought  always  to 
be  done,  as  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
mature  seed.  It  not  only  exhausts  the 
roots  but  tills  the  ground  with  volunteer 
plants,  which  is  always  objectionable. 

Location  of  Ftowejr  Beds. — A  few 
words  on  location  may  not  come  amiss; 
for  the  front  lawn  nothing  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  an  unbroken  carpet  of  green 
sward,  kept  in  order  by  weekly  clipping 
with  lawn-mower.  Dispose  of  the  climb¬ 
ers  or  vines  in  a  judicious  manner  about 
the  house,  unsightly  sheds,  fences, 
stumps  or  rockeries.  Never  train  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  the  view 
or  shut  out  sunlight  and  air  from  win¬ 
dows;  rather  let  them  cover  spaces  be¬ 
tween,  form  screens  for  sunny  porches, 
and  twine  about  veranda  pillars;  for 
the  latter  purposes,  no  vines  are  daintier 
than  Adlumia,  balloon  vine,  Clematis 
and  cypress  vine.  A  Summer-house  made 
of  poles  in  the  form  of  a  wigwam,  cov¬ 
ered  with  m  rning-glories,  would  be  a 
charming  playhouse  for  the  little  ones. 
An  arbor  covered  with  purple  and  white 
Dolichos,  scarlet-runner  beans  and  the 
different  varieties  of  Coboea  and  moon- 
flowers  would  be  a  delightful  place  for  a 
hammock  or  some  easy  chairs  where 
Mother  might  read,  sew  or  rest  of  an  af¬ 
ternoon.  A  narrow  bed  following  the 
outlines  oi  the  house  should  be  planted 
with  flowers  which  bloom  throughout 
the  season;  dwarf  nasturtiums  in  all 
colors  planted  in  front  of  the  vines  are 
charming;  pansies  will  do  nicely  too  if 
planted  on  the  east  or  north  side  of 
house;  Alyssum,  candytuft  and  Petunias 
or  Portulaca  will  do  nicely  on  the  sunny 
sides.  Long,  narrow  beds  at  each  side  of 
the  lawn  will  give  room  for  shrubbery, 
tall  growing  perennials  and  such  annuals 
as  give  a  succession  of  bloom.  Flowers 
for  cutting  purposes  are  best  grown  in 
the  vegetable  garden  or  back  yard;  but 
be  sure  to  have  a  few  beds  of  bright  con¬ 
tinuous  bloomers  there;  nasturtiums, 
Petunias,  Phlox,  poppies  and  Portulaca 
are  all  fine  for  the  purpose.  Locate 
them  where  they  will  catch  the  eye 
every  time  the  busy  mother  or  daughter 
glances  through  the  kitchen  window  or 
doorway. 

Seed  Bed. — With  the  exception  of 
some  climbing  vines  and  a  few  flowers 
such  as  mignonette,  poppy  and  Portu¬ 
laca,  which  should  be  sown  where  they 
are  to  remain,  most  flowers  do  better  if 
first  sown  in  seed  bed  and  transplanted 
after  attaining  three  or  four  leaves;  this 
also  makes  less  work,  as  a  small  bed 
will  hold  plants  enough  for  a  number  of 
large  permanent  ones,  and  the  latter  can 
be  better  fitted  if  you  have  plenty  of 
time  to  do  the  work  thoroughly,  while 
the  seedlings  are  growing.  Locate  the 
seed  bed  in  the  sunniest  spot  you  have, 
which  is. sheltered  from  cold  winds;  ele¬ 


vate  it  a  bit,  which  will  help  make  it 
warm  and  dry;  put  on  a  top-dressing 
of  very  fine  rich  garden  soil  and  put  it 
in  fine  mellow  condition.  When  the 
apple  trees  are  in  bloom  is  a  good  gen¬ 
eral  time  to  sow  flower  seeds;  sow  them 
in  rows  about  six  inches  apart  crosswise 
of  the  bed;  cover  lightly  and  press  the 
soil  over  the  seeds  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  board.  Fine  seeds  should  not  be  cov¬ 
ered  too  deep.  A  good  way  is  to  sift  a 
little  soil  over  them  and  press  into  the 
ground  with  the  board.  Do  very  little,  if 
any  watering,  but  stir  the  soil  between 
rows  every  day.  The  best  implement 
for  the  purpose  is  a  child’s  garden  rake, 
costing  about  10  cents.  Be  sure  to  pull 
out  all  weeds,  as  they  appear  in  the 
rows.  Do  not  neglect  this  seed  bed  a 
single  day,  as  a  good  vigorous  send-off 
will  help  out  wonderfully  in  the  after¬ 
growth  of  your  plants. 

Permanent  Beds. — The  long,  border 
beds  should  not  be  more  than  2 y2  feet  in 
width  if  they  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
flowers.  Mass  each  variety  by  itself,  in 
rows  crosswise  of  the  bed,  making  the 
rows  about  12  inches  apart,  and  setting 
the  plants  from  six  to  12  inches  apart  in 
rows;  according  to  variety.  Study  de¬ 
scriptions  given  in  catalogues,  and  if 
plants  are  branching  in  habit  allow  room 
for  full  development. 

Formal  or  Geometrical  Beds. — If 
you  feel  you  must  have  them  put  them  in 
the  back  yard;  at  best  they  are  stiff  and 
unnatural,  and  unless  made  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate  in  every  measurement  and  detail 


in  planting,  and  kept  so  by  clipping 
every  few  days,  they  become  perfect  eye¬ 
sores.  A  circular  bed  filled  with  Portu¬ 
laca  or  Verbenas  is  pretty,  and  can 
easily  be  made  perfect  in  outline.  A 
heart-shaped  bed  filled  with  blooming 
pansy  plants  is  also  charming;  to  get 
the  correct  outline,  take  one  of  the  very 
large  sheets  of  wrapping  paper  (4x6  feet) 
fold  in  the  middle  lengthwise  and  cut  in 
the  form  of  a  half-heart,  having  the 
point  exactly  on  the  fold  of  paper  at  bot¬ 
tom  of  sheet;  open  out  and  lay  the  pat¬ 
tern  on  the  ground  where  you  wish  to 
plant  the  bed.  Drive  several  small  pegs 
through  the  paper  into  ground  to  hold 
in  position.  With  a  sharp  spade  cut 
straight  down,  going  entirely  around  the 
paper  heart,  and  you  will  have  a  perfect¬ 
ly  shaped  outline  (provided  your  pattern 
was  a  good  one).  Spade  the  bed  deeply, 
work  into  it  some  finely  rotted  manure, 
leaf  mold  and  about  a  quart  of  air- 
slaked  lime,  have  the  bed  slightly  raised 
above  the  surrounding  surface;  fill  it 
with  young  pansy  plants  just  commenc¬ 
ing  to  bloom.  Set  the  plants  about  six 
inches  apart,  and  be  sure  you  preserve 
the  outlines  in  perfection.  A  little  varia¬ 
tion  in  distance  between  plants  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  bed  will  not  be  noticeable  after  a 
few  days.  Keep  the  bed  well  watered; 
about  once  a  week  use  diluted  liquid  cow 
or  hen  manure.  Never  allow  the  surface 
of  bed  to  become  baked  or  hard.  Each 
morning  pick  every  blossom  which  open¬ 
ed  the  previous  day,  and  your  pansy  bed 
will  prove  a  heart’s-ease  throughout  th,e 
season.  j.  e.  morse. 


I  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
'  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Poor 
Soils 

are  made  rich¬ 
er  and  more 
productive  and 
rich  soils  retain 
their  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  powers, 
by  the  use  of 
fertilizers  with 
a  liberal  percentage  of 

Potash 


Write  for  our  books — sent  free — 
which  give  all  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


GUTTERS 


RIERS. 


AND  SHREDDERS 
FOR  EN8ILAGE  A  DRY 
FODDER.  Also  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car- 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y 


SQUASHES,  MELONS,  and  CUCUMBERS 


of  the  finest  quality  are  quickly  grown  by  using  from  500  to  800  pounds  per 
acre  of  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  at  time  of  planting. 

It  will  greatly  increase  the  crop  to  use  300  to  500  lbs.  more  scattered  broadcast 
in  the  rows  and  cultivated  in  soon  after  the  plants  are  up. 

One  season’s  test  will  convince  any  market  gardener  that  it  pays  to  use 
BRADLEY’S  on  all  of  his  crops.  Be  sure  and  use  them  this  spring. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

More  Scale  Experience. — The  obtru¬ 
sive  San  Jos6  scale  was  naturalized  in 
our  neighborhood  about  10  years  ago, 
and  is  so  well  suited  with  conditions  of 
existence  here  that  constant  vigilance  is 
needed  to  keep  the  Rural  Grounds  rea¬ 
sonably  clean  of  the  pest.  Experience 
running  over  five  years  has  convinced 
us  that  this  most  pernicious  scale  cannot 
be  exterminated  by  any  artificial  means 
available  to  the  average  gardener,  but  it 
may  be  held  sufficiently  in  check  at 
small  cost  to  keep  most  trees  in  fair 
vigor.  Some  varieties  are  especially 
subject  to  attacks  of  scale,  and  must 
have  yearly  treatment,  while  others, 
such  as  the  Kieffer  pear,  are  quite  re¬ 
sistant.  While,  as  a  variety,  the  Kieffer 
cannot  be  considered  immune,  many  in¬ 
dividual  trees  are  found  in  which  the 
scale  seems  unable  to  maintain  itself, 
and  it  would  appear  probable  that  this 
peculiarity  might  be  perpetuated  in  trees 
propagated  from  these  specimens.  We 
cannot  wait  for  the  result  of  such  ex¬ 
periments  and  must  continue  fighting 
the  scale  with  the  best  means  at  present 
available.  Two  years’  experience  with 
crude  petroleum,  applied  in  March  after 
the  buds  began  to  swell,  resulted  in 
clearing  the  trees  for  a  season  or  two, 
after  which  scales  were  again  detected. 
No  injury  from  the  oil  was  apparent  ex¬ 
cept  slight  scalding  of  bark  near  the  base 
of  one  small  apple  tree,  but  the  difficulty 
of  covering  every  portion  of  a  tree  with¬ 
out  causing  oil  to  trickle  down  the  trunk 
is  such  that  we  substituted  whale-oil 
soap  in  solution  of  two  pounds  to  the 
gallon  of  hot  water.  This  solution,  if 
well  strained,  sprays  easily  from  a  com¬ 
pressed  air  sprayer,  and  may  be  used 
with  great  freedom,  and  any  excess  set¬ 
tling  about  the  roots  should  be  beneficial 
rather  than  harmful,  as  there  is  an  ap¬ 
preciable  percentage  of  potash  in  most 
whale-oil  soaps  now  offered.  This  thor¬ 
ough  treatment  of  the  base  of  the  tree 
seems  of  special  advantage,  as  scale  in¬ 
fection  often  lurks  at  the  base  when  en¬ 
tirely  cleared  from  the  top.  We  have 
given  every  infested  subject  a  thorough 
treatment,  and  will  follow  it  with  a 
spray  of  one-half  pound  to  gallon  later 
if  larvse  can  be  detected  in  any  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  but  we  wish  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  workings 
of  any  natural  parasites  on  the  scales. 
The  soap  solution  is  not  entirely  harm¬ 
less,  as  is  shown  by  killing  bloom  buds 
of  the  peach  and  pear,  but  it  has  not 
affected  the  general  health  of  any  trees 
and  shrubs  to  which  we  have  applied  it. 
The  effect  on  partially  open  buds  is  dis¬ 
astrous,  and  it  seems  to  hinder  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  dormant  buds.  It  has  not 
harmed  plum,  cherry,  apple  or  quince 
bloom  buds  in  the  same  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment,  and  does  not  injure  ordinary 
leaf  buds  if  applied  while  dormant 

A  New  York  Gladiolus  Farm. — The 
fine  illustration  on  first  page,  Fig.  119, 
shows  a  field  in  Arthur  Cowee’s  Gladio¬ 
lus  farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  during  the  cut¬ 
ting  season.  The  white-waisted  girls 
gather  the  spikes  of  newly-opened  bloom 
by  the  armful  in  the  early  morning, 
whence  they  are  hauled  away  to  the 
packing  house  to  be  prepared  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Cowee  has  30  acres  of  these 
beautiful  Summer-blooming  bulbs  each 
season,  mostly  the  progeny  of  hybrids 
made  by  H.  H.  Groff,  a  Canadian  special¬ 
ist.  This  strain  has  captured  many 
prizes  at  exhibitions,  and  gained  the 
highest  awards  at  the  late  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition.  Few  are  aware  how  ex¬ 
tensively  Gladioli  are  grown  in  this 
country.  The  home  demand,  which  is 
quite  extensive,  is  fully  supplied,  and 
they  have  become  an  article  of  export. 
There  are  many  commercial  growers 
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raising  an  acre  or  two,  and  one  extensive 
dealer  recently  had  over  90  acres  devoted 
to  this  specialty.  We  grow  from  25,000 
to  40.000  hybrid  Gladioli  yearly  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  seldom  find  more 
than  a  quarter  acre  needed  to  contain 
them,  so  the  great  number  produced  on 
these  large  plantations  may  be  imagined. 
Our  experience  of  quite  20  years  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  even  the  most  rugged  va¬ 
rieties  are  weakened  by  growing  succes¬ 
sive  seasons  in  the  same  soil,  and  we  try 
to  arrange  a  three  or  four-year  rotation 
between  the  croppings.  The  cut  blooms 
are  unrivaled  for  home  decoration,  and 
have  become  quite  a  staple  article  of 
commerce  in  well-to-do  localities. 

A  Useful  Hint. — Every  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  must  be  conscious  of  the  vast 
amount  of  really  useful  information  con¬ 
tributed  each  season  by  practical  men 
who  have  worked  out  simple  means  of 
treating  every-day  problems  in  farm  or 
garden  work,  and  occasionally  one  comes 
on  a  hint  so  pat  and  timely  that  the  cost 
of  a  year’s  issue  of  the  paper  seems  at 
once  repaid.  We  were  moved  to  the 
above  reflection  by  a  trial  of  the  paint- 
keg  holder  for  dewberry  canes  figured 
on  page  246.  We  have  only  about  40 
plants,  but  they  were  in  a  sad  tangle, 
having  made  a  vigorous  growth  last 
year,  and  at  first  it  did  not  seem  worth 
while  to  rig  up  one  of  these  training 
supports.  There  were  two  of  us;  one 
could  hold  the  untangled  canes  while  the 
other  gathered  and  clipped.  One  stake 
supporting  two  hills  was  completed  in 
this  way,  when  we  concluded  to  rustle 
around  and  fix  up  the  holder.  Within  10 
minutes  the  keg,  wire,  burlap  and  tools 
were  assembled,  and  the  holder  com¬ 
pleted  and  put  to  use,  saving  more  than 
half  the  time  on  the  remaining  plants. 
By  computation  at  prevailing  wage  rates 
we  found  the  time  gained  by  this  prac¬ 
tical  hint  represented  the  cost  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  a  substantial  part  of  the 
year.  The  dewberry  is  an  admirable 
fruit,  hardy,  reliable  and  of  easy  cul¬ 
ture  except  for  this  Spring  task  of  prun¬ 
ing  and  staking.  The  canes  make  an 
enormous  growth  in  late  Summer,  and 
weave  themselves  into  an  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  mass,  fortified  by  the  strong¬ 
ly  rooting  tip.  It  takes  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  unravel  this  tangle  and  safely 
isolate  the  fruiting  canes.  The  inexpen¬ 
sive  holder  referred  to  is  an  admirable 
help,  saving  temper  as  well  as  time,  for 
the  elastic  and  prickly  canes,  when  once 
released,  persist  in  getting  in  way  of  fur¬ 
ther  operations  unless  securely  hooked 
up  out  of  the  way  until  ready  for  tying. 

w.  v.  F. 

High-Grade  Manure.— The  circular  of 
the  Canton  Manure  Co.  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  way  in  which  their 
stable  manure  is  handled.  No  wonder  such 
a  product  brings  more  than  ordinary 
stable  manure:  “It  is  hauled  to  our  wharf 
and  a  layer  made  probably  a  foot  high,  25 
feet  wide  and  25  feet  long.  If  this  is  not 
sufficiently  wet  to  keep  it,  it  is  gently  wet¬ 
ted  through  and  through  by  a  sprinkler 
which  drops  the  water  like  a  fine  mist; 
the  drippings  from  the  pile  are  carefully 
run  into  a  deep  hole  and  into  this  the  first 
load  of  good  dry  straw  manure  that  comes 
in  is  dropped  and  all  of  the  liquid  sopped 
up.  This  is  then  taken  out  and  spread 
upon  the  pile.  This  pile  is  then  added  to 
by  another  and  another  layer,  each  treated 
in  the  same  way,  until  sometimes  the  pile 
is  20  feet  or  more  in  height.  The  resultant 
product  is  a  rich  black  mold  offensive  to 
the  nostrils,  but  very  rich  in  ammonia." 

Fertilizers  are  Useful.— Many  farm¬ 
ers  claim  that  it  does  not  pay  to  use  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  on  field  crops,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  most  cases  it  is  because  they 
use  too  little  to  make  a  showing.  They 
would  not  expect  much  benefit  from  less 
than  10  loads  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre, 
yet  this  contains  far  more  plant  food  than 
the  200  or  300  pounds  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  ordinarily  applied.  Another  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  a  grade  of  goods  too  low  in 
nitrogen  is  used.  A  large  part  of  the  land 
in  New  York  and  New  England  lacks  this 
expensive  plant  food.  Of  course,  where 
one  gets  a  good  stand  of  clover  in  the  rota¬ 
tion,  he  does  not  need  so  hign  a  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  commercial  fertilizers;  but 
when  the  clover  fails,  the  next  best  thing 
must  be  done,  and  high-grade  commercial 
fertilizers  will  help  greatly  .  j.  r.  w. 

New  York. 


Write  Me  a  Postal. 

Learn  How  to  Get  Well. 

No  Money  Is  Wanted— I  Take  All  tlie  Risk. 


TheSuccessfulOrchardist 

Fruit  Grower  and  Florist  knows  that  frequent  spray¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  his  success,  but  some  of  them  do 
not  know  that 

Black  Soluble 


You  are  wronging  yourself  in  neglect¬ 
ing  to  send  for  my  books — you  who  need 
help. 

Perhaps  prejudice  deters  you;  but  note 
that  I  ask  no  money.  1  take  all  the  risk 
myself.  A  physician  who  makes  such 
an  offer  must  have  learned  how  to  cure 
— don’t  you  know  it? 

I  alone  am  the  loser  if  I  fail.  You  are 
the  gainer  if  I  cure. 

Merely  say  which  book  you  want. 
With  it  I  will  send  an  order  on  your 
druggist  for  six  bottles  Dr.  Shoop’s  Re¬ 
storative.  I  will  authorize  him  to  let 
you  test  it  for  a  month.  If  you  are  sat¬ 
isfied  then,  the  cost  is  $5.50.  If  not,  I 
will  pay  him  myself. 

I  mean  that  exactly.  I  simply  ask  the 
chance  to  prove  what  my  remedy  can  do. 

My  records  for  five  years  show  that  39 
out  of  each  40  who  took  the  six  bottles 
paid  for  them.  Yet  no  dissatisfied  pa¬ 
tient  is  ever  asked  to  pay. 

Don’t  you  want  to  know  more  about 
a  remedy  like  that? 

I  hav$  spent  a  lifetime  in  learning 
how  to  strengthen  the  inside  nerves. 
My  success  comes  from  bringing  back 
the  nerve  power  that  operates  the  vital 
organs.  I  make  weak  organs  strong  by 
giving  them  the  power  to  act  My 
method  always  succeeds,  save  where 
some  condition  like  cancer  makes  a  cure 
impossible.  Without  this  nerve  strength 
one  never  can  be  well. 

Read  my  book  anyway.  You  owe  that 
to  yourself.  Then  get  the  remedy  or 
not,  as  you  choose. 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ud- 
dr  ss  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
570,  Racine,  Wis 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  :i  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  a o.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (sealed) 
Book  No  (ion  Rheumatism 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


- NO  SPAVINS - 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 

45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
railed.  Detailed  information  abont  this 
Mtw  method  sent  free  to  horse  ownsrs. 

Writ#  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  3S 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 

ITPUMPS  IT  UP. 

No  matter  how  f  ar  away  or  how  steep 
the  hill  the 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

will  force  the  water  up  and  put  it  where 
you  want  it,  most  convenient  for  use. 

Will  1111  a  storage  tank 
Jany  height  above  the  source 
of  supply,  when  water  may 
bo  drawn  through  buildings, 
dairy  houses,  stable,  yards, 
etc.  by  gravity  Drocoss.  It 
runs  Itself.  Neverstops.  Will  forceup  the  pure  water  of  a  spring 
with  the  muddy  water  of  a  brook  without  mixing.  Writ®  ub 
your  needs  and  we’il  send  plans  and  estiman-s  of  cost. 

Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  St.  New  York. 


HILL  AND  DIG  POTATOES 


with  our  Improved  Hiller  and  Digger,  and  do  it 
easier,  quicker,  and  better  than  with  any  other  im¬ 
plement,  In  use  15  years.  With  digger  attachment 
you  have  two  implements  for  the  price  of 
one.  Hiller  with  wheel  Hil¬ 

ler  undDigger  attachment,  $7. 76. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS,  .  j ^  Rent  on 

226  Wells  St.,  approval.  Hun- 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


dreds  of  testi¬ 
monials. 


SPRAY  O/L  AND  WATER  SIMULTANEOUSLY  . 
ANY  STRENGTH  ALSO  GREEN  AND  WATER 


fj  '  OR  C 

f-rfi 


OR  OTHER  POISOHS. 


RTT  h  RROTHFR  •' 


LEGGETT  ^  BROTHER  MArtrr.it*,;, 

30/  PEARLSTREET  nEW  YORK  {  eo'.nrs 'vreoreo 


Insecticide  Soap 

makes  the  very  best  spraying  liquid.  Dou  t.  trouble 
yourselves  making  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Kerosene 
Emulsion,  Lime  and  Salt  Mixtures,  etc.,  when  by  dis¬ 
solving  Black  Soluble  Insecticide  Soap  in  cold  water 
you  have  a  solution  which  is  imt  only  more  effective 
than  any  of  the  others,  but  also  actually  restores 
fading  and  dying  foliage,  and  improves  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  fruit.  For  further  particulars 

address  y  CASAZZA  &  BRO., 

100-192  PUINCE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE . 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertiliser  as  well  as  Inseotlolde. 

50-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
870  lbs.,  3^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  8Mo.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Kates.  Bend  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD.  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PARACRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN. 

“  Have  used  J’aragrene  on  my  farm  for  potato 
bugs.  It  was  perfectly  satisfactory  " —  L.  H.  BAILEY, 
Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University.  Write  for 
sample.  IKED.  L.  LA  VAN  B 1 1  KG ,  New  York. 


PROFIT  or  LOSS? 


That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


BETTER  THAN  SPRAYING. 

Don’t  lug  barrels  of  water  around  when  spraying.  Use  the 
poison  direct.  Our 

Common  Sense  Dust  Spray  er 

end  Insect  Exterminator  is  a  most  ingenious  device  that 
is  rapidly  supplanting  the  old  methods.  It  blows  the  finely 
powdered  dust  into  every  nook  and  crevice.  Reaches  the  bot¬ 
toms  as  well  aa  the  tops  of  leaves.  Destroy  a  insect  life  on  plants,  vines, 
shrubs  and  trees.  Just  as  effective  for  vermin  on  poultry  and  pigs. 
More  rapid  than  spraying.  Descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials  free. 
HlliLlS  DL8T  SPRAYER  GO.,  Box  18,  ST,  JOSEPH,  MO. 


THErSPRARIOTOR 

was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan 
American  Exposition.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Russian,  Canadian,  Belgian  and 
AnHtrailiau  Governments,  and  is  in  use  at 
Experimental  Colleges  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia, 
British  Columbia,  and  awarded  first  plaoe  over 
eleven  others  in  actual  trial  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  An  84  paged  oopyrlghtcd  treatise  on 
diseases  affecting  Fruit  Trees  mailed  free. 

SpramotorCo^BuffilM 


Agents  and  Dealers 

wanted  to  sell  Ittpplcy’n  4  and  ii  Gallon 
Compressed  Air  Sprayers,  Large 
Orchard  Sprayers,  Spraying  Solu¬ 
tions  mid  Breeders  Supplies. 

We  can  keep  you  busy  the  year 
around.  Large  1902  catalog 
and  terms  free. 


JtIPPLEY  IIDW.  CO., 
It  ox  828,  Grafton,  111. 

■■smmHBnaaaMa^Mmi 


this  powerful 

Brass  Pump 

mounted  on  a  30  gallon  bar- 
re  1 .  vv  i  th  str  on  g,  1  i  gl  1 1  w  hee  is, 
2G  in.  high,  1J4  in.  tire,  5  foet 
best  hose,  8  ft.  extension 
rod,  leakless  stopcock,  noz¬ 
zle,  brass  screen  for  strain¬ 
ing  the  liquid.  Complete 
in  every  detail.  We  make 
SO  oilier  different  styles 
of N  prayers, each  t  lie  best 
of  Its  kind.  Do  not  buy  a 
spraying  outfit  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our 
illustrated  catalogue.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  Mfg.  Co., 
95  Larned  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Empire  King 

He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a 

_  Sprayer  Is  handicapped.  Blight, bugs.rot  and 

rust,  mold  and  mildew  all  conspiretodamagethecrop, 
and  in  all  cases  succeed  if  the  farmer  does  not  spray.  This  is  the  only 
hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  cleaning  strainer.  Valuable 
book  of  Instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Market  St.,  Leckport,N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECTION SIX  BOW SPHAYEH 


The  Perfection  Sprayer  is  not  the  product  of  a  theorist.  Making  sprayers  has 
been  his  chief  employment  for  the  last  twelve  years.  He  has  examined  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  ana  made  more  large  capacity,  power  Bprayers  than  any  other  man 
In  the  U.  S.  The  Perfection  Six  Jf ow  is  his  final  triumph.  Sprays 
six  rows  of  potatoes  or  vines  at  one  time.  Can  be  used  either  by  hand 
or  horse  power.  Easily  adjusted  for  vegetables,  shrubs  or  trees. 
Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  other  mixtures  without  trouble  or  waste. 
Full  descriptive  catalogue  sent  free.  Ask  for  It. 

Thomas  Peppier,  Box  37,  Hlghtstown,  IN.  J. 

Also  manufactures  the  Improved  Riqtft  Plows  and  Furrowers 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTE.S 

Hope  Farm  Facts.— Every  now  and  then 
some  doubting-  Thomas  comes  along  and 
says  there  is  no  such  place  as  Hope  Farm! 
One  man  recently  said  he  was  willing  to 
bet  that  the  nearest  we  could  come  to 
showing  a  real  farm  would  turn  out  to  be 
an  office  in  the  city  stained  with  tobacco 
juice  and  blue  with  hard  language!  Why 
is  it  that  people  associate  loafers  with 
livery  stables  and  profanity  with  a  news¬ 
paper  office?  As  I  never  bet  and  have 
strong  views  regarding  tobacco  I  never 
could  convince  our  friend  on  paper.  Since 
I  last  described  the  farm  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
obtained  over  6,000  new  subscribers,  and  so 
our  old  friends  will  pardon  me  If  I  repeat 
some  of  our  story.  Hope  Farm  is  located  at 
Woodcliff,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  It  lies  among 
high  hills  nearly  two  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
road.  There  are  87  acres  all  told— nearly 
half  in  chestnut  timber  and  what  I  call 
“loafer  fields”— that  is,  fields  that  were 
cropped  out  of  breath  by  former  owners 
and  left  to  grow  up  to  brush,  briers  and 
weeds.  About  15  acres  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  farm  are  strong  land.  Back  of  these 
fields  rises  a  steep  hill,  very  rocky,  and 
underlaid  by  a  ledge  which  crops  out  in 
places.  The  farm  is  so  narrow  that  we 
must  travel  over  a  mile  to  reach  our  west¬ 
ern  field. 

Hope  Farm  Folks.— Some  people  are 
ready  to  admit  that  we  may  have  a  farm, 
but  they  say  I  set  up  people  of  straw  and 
talk  about  them.  I  can  only  say  that  every 
character  I  have  mentioned,  from  Grand¬ 
mother,  who  occupies  our  most  comfortable 
chair,  to  old  Franko,  whose  bones  are 
bleaching  in  our  western  field,  have  all  been 
here.  Just  at  present  the  following  humans 
are  to  be  found  at  Hope  Farm.  I  give  them 
in  the  age  order  with  a  good  guess  at  their 
weight  as  the  fairest  way  to  describe  them: 

Grandmother  .  150  pounds 

The  Hope  Farm  Man .  170 

The  Madame  .  115 

Aunt  Emma  .  135 

Charlie  .  150 

Philip  .  135 

Hugh  . . .  160 

The  Cutting .  125 

The  Graft  .  60 

The  Bud  .  50 

The  First  Scion .  45 

The  Second  Scion .  35 

The  Seedling  .  11 

Total  . 1,341 

It  is  no  small  job  to  provide  food  and 
clothing  and  work  and  fun  and  sympathy 
for  1,350  pounds  of  humanity,  but  that  is 
the  chief  occupation  at  Hope  Farm.  What 
with  visitors  and  others  it  is  safe  to  figure 
that  we  average  about  1,500  pounds  of 
“family  matter.”  The  scientific  men  cal¬ 
culate  that  for  every  1,000  pounds  of  work¬ 
ing  live  beef  a  daily  ration  of  30  pounds  of 
“dry  matter”  must  be  provided.  This  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  daily  food 
which  weighs  down  the  Hope  Farm  table. 
Grandmother  is  the  Madame’s  mother. 
The  Hope  Farm  man  regrets  to  say  that 
his  own  mother  passed  away  before  he 
could  make  want  and  poverty  build  him  a 
home.  We  will  pass  the  Hope  Farm  man, 
for  you  will  all  agree  that  he  already  talks 
too  much.  The  Madame  says  I  have  too 
much  to  say  about  her  now,  so  I  will 
merely  remark  that  she  is  the  mainspring 
in  the  Hope  Farm  watch— well  wound  up 
by  faith  and  belief  in  the  eternal  goodness 
of  the  Great  Power  that  stands  back  of 
the  universe.  Charlie  is  the  Madame’s 
brother,  Aunt  Emma  is  his  wife  and  the 
Seedling  his  little  daughter.  Philip  is  a 
Norwegian.  He  came  to  this  country  some 
years  ago,  found  a  home  with  friends  of 
ours,  and  when  that  home  was  broken  up, 
came  to  Hope  Farm  with  the  old  horse — 
Johnny.  Hugh  came  from  Michigan— 
brother  of  a  friend  who  stands  highest  on 
one  corner  of  the  Madame's  esteem.  He 
has  just  grafted  a  10-week's  course  at 
Cornell  upon  some  years  of  hard,  crude 
labor!  The  Cutting  has  been  with  us  ever 
since  she  was  a  little  girl.  The  Graft  is  a 
little  stray  or  waif  who  came  into  our 
family  about  six  years  ago.  His  actual  age 
and  antecedents  are  unknown  to  us.  The 
Bud  is  our  own  little  daughter,  and  the 
Scions  are  children  of  the  Madame’s  sister. 
If  I  were  to  go  on  and  give  the  personal 
history  of  the  members  of  our  family  you 
would  never  believe  the  story.  I  will  merely 
say  that  in  the  trails  that  lead  up  To  Hope 
Farm  are  the  tracks  of  sorrow,  poverty, 
hereditary  curse,  wrong  training  and  vain 
longing  stepping  close  at  the  heels  of  am¬ 
bition,  ability  and  sensitive  pride. 

What  a  Name!— I  refer  to  these  things 
for  two  reasons.  I  have  had  people  say 
that  if  “the  philosopher  of  Hope  Farm” 
knew  what  real  trouble  and  sorrow  is  he 
would  sing  a  very  different  song.  Trouble 
and  sin  have  laid  foul  hands  upon  us  again 
and  again,  but  we  decline  to  let  the  marks 
stay  while  there  is  any  way  of  bleaching 
them  out.  If  there  is  any  brooding  to  be 
done  let  us  do  it  over  fresh  and  hopeful 
eggs— not  over  the  sad  misTakes  that  are 
past!  You  good  people  with  raw  and  bleed¬ 
ing  hearts  who  wince  at  the  touch  of  bitter 
memories  need  not  think  that  the  Hope 


Farm  man  and  the  Madame  are  a  couple 
of  untried  chickens,  playing  at  the  easy 
game  of  life,  for  we  have,  between  us, 
seen  all  sides  of  it.  We  did  not  name  the 
farm  “Hillcrest”  or  something  similar,  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  it  to  stand  for  the  thing 
that  our  people  have  needed  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else — hope!  I  don’t  pretend 
to  be  a  model  farmer.  We  do  some  things 
not  because  there  ,is  most  profit  to  them, 
but  because  there  is  most  hope  in  them. 
We  have  both  a  financial  and  a  moral 
mortgage  to  pay — one  in  dollars  and  the 
other  in  honest  character.  Now,  I  never 
would  refer  to  these  things  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  since  I  began  to  write  these 
notes  I  have  become  convinced  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers  look  upon  life 
somewhat  as  we  do.  I  will  be  honest  and 
say  that  had  I  consulted  my  own  feelings 
I  would  have  stopped  writing  about  Hope 
Farm  last  year.  I  know  that  many  of 
those  who  read  these  notes  are  better 
farmers,  richer  and  more  capable  of  giving 
advice  than  we  are,  yet  I  have  thought 
that  one  corner  of  the  paper  might  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  string  on  which  a  clumsy  hand 
may  try  to  pick  out  some  of  the  simple 
and  homely  tunes  that  so  many  of  us  have 
In  common.  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  so 
long  to  say  that  there  really  is  a  Hope 
Farm,  and  that  our  folks  are  neither  people 
of  straw  nor  angels. 

Crows  and  Tar.— It  rather  startles  one  to 
think  that  corn  planting  is  so  near  that 
we  must  talk  about  seed.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  Connecticut: 

“Will  you  give  directions  for  using  tar 
on  corn?  I  have  never  quite  liked  the 
way  tar  is  used  alone  on  corn,  so  have 
not  yet  used  any.  I  think  the  crows  will 
be  as  plentiful  this  year  as  last  by  the 
way  they  are  around  now.  Last  year  they 
were  not  afraid  of  scarecrows  or  some  of 
their  dead  comrades  hung  up  in  the  air 
for  them  to  look  at.  The  only  thing  that 
worked  best  was  to  lay  somewhere  for 
them,  and  that  took  time,  and  of  course 
they  are  pretty  good  in  smelling  gun¬ 
powder.”  N-  H- 

I  never  saw  a  scarecrow  that  was  not 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  average 
crow.  Our  dog  Shep  will  keep  the  birds 
out  of  a  cornfield,  but  what  is  the  use  of 
wasting  even  dog  flesh  when  tar  will  do 
the  business?  We  thin  the  tar  with  water 
and  soak  the  corn  in  It  until  well  black¬ 
ened.  Then  the  corn  is  turned  out  of  the 
bucket  and  dried  by  sifting  plaster  or 
wood  ashes  over  it.  This  leaves  the  corn 
with  a  dark  gray  smear  over  it.  You  can¬ 
not  use  this  tarred  corn  in  a  planter— it 
must  be  dropped  by  hand.  It  is  slower  to 
germinate  than  the  clean  corn,  but  we 
have  always  obtained  a  good  stand.  The 
crows  begin  work  on  it  as  they  usually 
do— pull  up  a  hill  or  two  and  sample  the 
seed.  We  have  watched  them  carefully, 
but  have  rarely  seen  them  swallow  a  kernel 
of  tarred  corn.  They  spit  it  out,  look  at  it 
sadly  and  edge  away  at  once.  Our  corn¬ 
fields  are  close  to  the  thick  woods,  which 
are  full  of  crows,  but  they  never  touch 
the  corn  after  one  of  them  tastes  the  tar. 
If  your  crows  don't  hold  a  caucus  and 
vote  you  no  gentleman  after  you  tar  the 
corn  they  are  different  from  our  Jersey 
birds. 

Farm  Notes.— If  that  barley  and  Alfalfa 
fail  to  grow — why,  we’ll  try  it  again.  Hugh 
claims  that  he  “walked  40  miles  ’  in  sowing 
the  Alfalfa  seed  on  two  acres!  In  order  to 
get  a  perfect  seeding  he  went  over  the 
field  three  times  with  the  seeder  and  then 
twice  with  the  weeder  to  cover.  This  left 
the  surface  in  fine  shape.  ....  Our 
corn  is  going  fast,  and  the  feed  bills  fairly 
give  me  a  nightmare!  I  shall  watch  that 
Alfalfa  with  every  eye  I  have.  The  clover 
seed  is  making  a  good  start.  If  you  have 
ever  examined  a  grain  field  you  know  how 
the  little  clover  plants  come  crawling  out 
of  the  cracks  in  the  ground.  The  great 
majoritv  of  them  start  from  these  cracks, 
which  explains  why  we  like  tp  sow  on  a 
frostv  morning  when  the  soil  is  fairly 

wrinkled  up . I  had  marked  a 

piece  of  land  in  which  we  had  rye  last  year 
for  potatoes.  The  boys  began  hauling  out 
manure  for  it,  but  were  surprised  to  find 
it  thick  with  clover.  Where  that  clover 
came  from  beats  me,  but  it  is  a  welcome 
sight,  for  in  these  days  of  blistering  feed 
bills  anything  that  bears  the  marks  of  pro¬ 
tein  is  doubly  welcomed.  I  shall  not  plant 
potatoes  there,  but  cut  the  clover  and  then 

plant  squashes . I  now  expect  a 

rather  dry  season,  and  shall  plant  some 
potatoes  in  a  field  that  is  naturally  wet. 
We  have  drained  out  most  of  the  water, 
and  should  there  be  a  dry  Summer  It  will 
be  just  right  for  potatoes.  Should  it  be 
wet— well,  we  have  lost  part  of  a  crop  be¬ 
fore  now.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
greater  part  of  success  with  potatoes  de¬ 
pends  on  the  soil.  No  fertilizing  can  make 
up  for  the  needed  quality  in  the  soil  itself. 
On  farms  where  potatoes  are  grown  in  a 
regular  rotation  I  notice  that  certain  fields 
always  do  better  than  others,  even  with 
the  same  fertilizer  and  equal  care.  We 
now  know  something  about  our  soil,  and 
can  give  our  potatoes  the  best  showing 

they  have  ever  had . When 

Philip  came  to  start  his  garden  he  dug 
down  into  the  manure  pile  and  found  a 
rich,  black  mass— well  rotted  and  strong. 
There  was  a  big  pile  of  hog  manure  near 
at  hand,  but  Philip  passed  it  by.  His  ex¬ 
planation  was  about  as  follows:  "That 
hog  manure  may  be  all  right,  but  I  never 
tried  any.  I  know  that  this  black  stuff 
will  make  crops  grow.  Tou  expect  these 
garden  crops  to  grow,  and  I  can’t  guar¬ 
antee  them  unless  I  know  what  I  load,  my 
gun  with!”  That’s  business!  You  can’t 

experiment  and  guarantee  results . 

Are  we  not  afraid  of  filling  the  garden  with 


weeds  when  we  use  so  much  manure? 
What  weed  seeds  can  you  find  in  shredded 
fodder  and  bran?  That  is  about  what  our 
manure  comes  from.  Most  weed  seeds  come 
from  the  hay.  The  best  of  Timothy  is  a 
weed  when  it  grows  in  the  garden.  There 

are  few  weed  seeds  in  corn  fodder . 

We  have  a  bad  stand  of  Prizetaker  onions 
in  the  hotbeds.  Planted  early,  in  flats,  the 
seed  made  a  good  showing,  and  is  now 
nearly  ready  to  transplant.  In  the  beds 

much  of  the  seed  failed  to  sprout . 

We  have  a  good  lot  of  manure  this  year, 
and  it  has  kept  well.  I  am  using  it  some¬ 
what  as  I  would  nitrate  of  soda.  That  is, 
I  figure  that  it  is  useful  chiefly  for  the 
nitrogen  it  contains,  and  that  it  does  not 
contain  enough  potash.  We  aim  to  spread 
about  half  as  much  manure  as  would  be 
considered  necessary  to  produce  a  full  crop 
of  potatoes  alone,  and  then  add  muriate  of 
potash  and  acid  phosphate.  I  feel  sure  that 
this  is  good  practice,  for  we  can  supply 
nitrogen  to  twice  as  much  land  as  we  could 
if  we  tried  to  use  manure  enough  to  furnish 
all  the  needed  potash.  h.  w.  c. 


If  you  want  the  best,  the  most  im¬ 
proved  and  the  most  reliable  binder  in 
the  world — buy  the  McCormick— it  is 
the  unit  of  measure  in  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines. — Adv. 


Electric 

Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  not  cut  i  nto  the  ground ; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  withourfam- 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraightorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  rrom  24  to  60  i  ncheB. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  right  by  putting 
in  one  of  theso  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  C0.f  BOX  88.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


•STEEL  CLAP  STONE  BOAT 

AVA/fli.  C  4  ^CiV/Vf/O, 
W/rerca A tcf**  a+/c 
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Rain  and  sweat 
have  no  effect  on 
harness  treated 
with  Eureka  Har¬ 
ness  Oil.  It  re¬ 
sists  the  damp 
keeps  the  leath- 
er  soft  and  pli¬ 
able.  Stitches 
do  not  break. 

No  rough  sur¬ 
face  to  chafe 
and  cut.  The 
harness  not 
only  keeps 
looking  like 
new,  but 
wears  twice 
as  longby  the 
use  of  Eureka 
Harness  Oil, 


Sold 

everywhere  i  jr  \ 
in  cans —  II'  \ 

ail  sizes.  /  L.  ' 

Made  by 

Standard  Oil 
Company 
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LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  TUB  8NOW  FLAKE 
LIME  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

NITRATE  OP  SODA 

THE  STANDARD  AMMONIATE 

FOR 

Money  Crops 

Sugar  Beets,  Fruit,  Wheat, 
Corn,  Grass,  Truck. 

You  get  YOUR  share  of  the  profit  when  you  use  this 
Ideal  predigested  Ammoniate  as  plant  food. 

For  Intrinsic  value  costs  20  per  cent  less  than  other 
aiumonlates. 

Send  post  card  for  formulas  and  free  bulletins. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

13  R  John  Street,  New  York. 
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DIRECT  DRAFT 


BAKER’S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 

■in—— i— mi umm  iii ii  iwhi  11  hi  ii 

Saves  its  cost  every  season.  Best  farm  and  field  harness. 
Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  low  down  work  where  whiffletrees 
and  traces  are  objectionable  or  may  interfere  with  work. 
Very  valuable  for  work  in  orchards  or  about  young  trees, 
equally  good  elsewhere  <  Catalogue/rrr. 
fillARAMTPP  Give  a  week’s  trial,  and  if  not  perfectly 
UUHnHIl  I  CC  satisfied,  return  the  harness  to  us  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO..  220  Main  St..  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Rural  Free  Delivery 


SIGNAL 
MAIL  BOX 

Bates-Hawley  Patent 


A  POSTOFFICE 
AT  YOUR.  DOOR 

THE  SIGHAL  MAIL  BOX,  Bates- 
Hawley  Patent,  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  BOX 
FOR  RURAL  SERVICE.  It  has  been 
especially  recommended  by  the  Post¬ 


master  General— Is  full  government  size,  18x6Mxll!4,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  will  meet  all  your  requirements.  Material— Heavy  Steel  andl 
Iron,  completely  Galvanized,  finished  very  attractively  in  Aluminum  and 
Red.  Yale  lock.  Automatic  Signal  flag.  Individual  celluloid  name  plate. 

Write  for  partlcu  lam.  SICNAL  MAIL  BOX  CO.,  107  Benton  St.  Joliet, 


The  Side  Delivery 
Hay  Windrower 
and  Clover  Buncher 

is  the  best  haymaker  on  the  market. 
Saves  all  raking  and  tedding.  Fits  any 
mower.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle 
It,  write  us  for  catalogue. 

The  Side  Delivery  Buncher  Co., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
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IT 

MEANS 

DOLLARS 

TO 

YOU 


The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

cleans  grain  and  seeds,  cleaner,  faster  and 
with  less  labor  than  any  other  mill  made.  Its 
bagger  attachment  does  away  with  labor  of 
one  man. 

WE  SELL  IT  ON  TRIAL. 

There  is  no  seed  that  grows  which  it  will  not  clean 
perfectly.  Saves  the  grass  seed  that  now  goes  to 
waste.  Get  the  foul  seed  out  of  your  grain.  Send  for 
free  booklet  on  “How  to  Make  Dollars  Outof  Wind.” 

M.  CAMPBELL  FANNING  MILL  CO.,  (Lid.) 

116  h  esson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mleh. 

(factories  at  Detroit  and  Chatham ,  On/.) 


1  Chain  Gear 

American. 


Hay  Tedder 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINCS 

It  Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops  at 
twelve  different  distances. 


Is  the  only  perfect 
'machine  for  turning 
or  tedding  hay. 

I  No  breakage  of  forks  and  Arms. 


t  For  Corn, 
Beans, 
Peas  and 
Beet 
Seeds.... 

It  you  want  them,  we  furnish  Marker  and  Trip  attach¬ 
ment  for  rowing  both  waya.  Send  for  circulars. 


AME8  PLOW  COMPANY,  «4  MARKET  8T.,  BOSTON. 


NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Double  Wheel  Hoe. 

Also  Seeders  j 
and  Horse , 
Hoes. , 


Send  ' 
for  * 
I  our  I 
new  < 
80- 
page  [ 

catalogue  of  our  Agricultural  i 
labor  waving  Bpecialtles, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


May  3 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 


Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

I)h.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  tAs,ociat(1<. 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Boyle,  f  Associates. 

Joun  J.  Dillon',  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  lOVfe  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York- 


SATURDAY,  MAY  3,  1902. 


We  learn  of  various  people  and  organizations  that 
have  pledged  themselves  to  eat  no  meat  during  May. 
They  do  this  to  injure  the  beef  trust.  Most  of  them 
will  find  that  they  not  only  hurt  the  trust  but  help 
themselves  by  going  without  meat.  They  heip  them¬ 
selves  not  only  in  pocket-book  but  in  stomach.  We 
hope  the  month’s  experience  will  lead  them  per¬ 
manently  to  cut  the  meat  bill  in  two. 

* 

Government  by  injunction  appears  about  to  invade 
the  oleo  fight.  In  accordance  with  a  clause  in  the  new 
Pennsylvania  law,  the  attorneys  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Department  will  ask  for  an  injunction  prohibit¬ 
ing  an  oleo  dealer  from  trafficking  in  any  artificial 
butter  products.  This  is  an  entirely  new  procedure, 
and  its  effect  will  be  watched  with  interest.  Perhaps 
the  oleo  man  will  reciprocate  with  an  injunction  re¬ 
straining  the  State  from  interfering  with  his  business 
affairs. 


The  recent  articles  by  I.  A.  Thayer  have  stirred  up 
a  great  correspondence.  We  knew  before  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  city  men  long  for  a  home  in  the  country. 
This  discussion  brings  out  a  new  side.  The  number 
of  people  who  are  fertilizing  imagination  with  hopes 
of  a  home  in  the  country  is  startling.  We  learn  also 
of  plenty  of  bargains  in  farms.  There  are  men  who 
for  the  best  of  reasons  find  it  necessary  to  sell  farm 
property  at  figures  which  make  it  a  great  investment 
to  one  of  these  would-be  fanners.  This  shift  from 
city  to  farm  may  mean  ruin  to  the  man  or  a  blessing 
to  both  man  and  country.  It  depends  upon  the  man! 

* 


drink  or  its  equivalent  if  he  expects  them  to  work;  and, 
as  it  is  illegal  to  give  them  intoxicants  in  part  payment, 
he  will  have  to  give  an  increase  of  wage  corresponding 
with  the  value  of  the  beer  or  cider  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  allowed  for  each  man.  The  only  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  become  a  disciple  of  total  abstinence. 

Before  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  re¬ 
quire  three  quarts  of  cider  per  day  we  would  let  the 
farm  go  to  grass  and  get  on  with  dumb  brutes  who 
will  at  least  keep  sober.  The  barrels  of  “hard  cider” 
in  farmhouse  cellars  do  more  steady  work  for  the 
devil  than  their  owners  can.  ever  offset  by  eloquent 
lip  service. 

* 

Why  did  the  beef  trust  wait  until  just  this  time 
before  raising  the  price  of  meats?  If  the  “shortage” 
theory  is  correct  the  rise  should  have  come  earlier  in 
the  season.  We  believe  that  this  rise  was  planned  so 
as  to  affect  the  oleo  bill.  The  beef  men  favor  oleo. 
Their  evident  plan  was  to  raise  a  storm  of  protest 
from  city  consumers  which  should  strike  Washington 
just  at  the  right  time — for  tneir  interests.  They  ex¬ 
pected  a  contest  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
over  certain  amendments.  They  had  these  amend¬ 
ments  tacked  on  to  the  bill  in  order  to  give  a  chance 
for  just  the  tactics  they  are  now  playing.  What  a 
slippery  rogue  an  oleoist  is! 

« 

Even  the  paper  which  is  known  as  the  organ  of  the 
Mint  Exchange  fails  to  respond  with  melody  when  a 
hog  puts  its  paws  on  the  keyboard.  It  says; 

in  announcing  the  decline  in  price  to  take  effect  April 
l(i,  the  Milk  Exchange  committed  an  act  of  unpardonable 
folly,  winch  goes  lar  to  justify  the  charge  of  being  a 
“cheap  John,”  and  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  its  way 
to  qualify  itself  for  pleading  guilty.  Professedly,  its 
prices  are  determined  by  market  conditions.  Judged  by 
this  standard,  its  latest  performance  places  it  in  the 
position  of  one  "weighed  in  the  balance  and  -found  want¬ 
ing."’  No  one  can  afford  to  or  will  sell  milk  except  at  a 
price  which  is  considerably  in  advance  of  its  worth  for 
butter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  contains  other  valu¬ 
able  solids. 

Oleo  men  in  Congress  quoted  this  reduction  in  price 
as  evidence  that  the  price  of  butter  was  put  up  by  a 
trust!  If  it  be  true  that  a  “fair  exchange  is  no  rob¬ 
bery”  we  must  conclude  that  the  Milk  Exchange  is 
as  foul  as  it  well  can  be.  It  is  time  to  turn  every 
gun  upon  this  so-called  “regulator  of  prices!” 


Two  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  a  scheme  for  selling 
fountain  pens.  We  have  been  Hooded  with  letters 
from  friends  who  want  to  know  about  it.  In  brief, 
the  scheme  is  as  follows:  You  receive  a  letter — per¬ 
haps  from  some  friend — containing  a  contract  which 
you  are  to  sign.  You  are  to  send  $2.50  in  return  for 
which  you  are  promised  a  fountain  pen  and  a  chance 
to  earn  money  by  writing  letters.  You  are  to  write 
10  letters  every  day,  each  one  containing  a  certain 
number  of  words.  In  these  letters  you  invite  your 
friends  to  sign  the  contract  and  send  for  the  pen,  so 
that  they,  in  turn,  will  write  letters  to  others.  You 
are  also  to  write  the  following  on  another  slip  of 
paper  and  enclose  it  in  the  letter: 


Illinois  always  makes  special  efforts  in  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Arbor  Day,  and  some  of  its  cities  have  tried  a 
plan  which  deserves  much  commendation.  Local 
nurserymen  contribute  trees,  mostly  fruit  varieties, 
which  are  offered  as  prizes  to  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  best  essays  on  familiar  topics,  es¬ 
pecially  those  relating  to  plant  and  animal  life.  The 
prizes  are  distributed  on  Arbor  Day,  when  the  trees 
are  planted  with  considerable  ceremony.  The  chil¬ 
dren  take  great  pride  in  the  planting  of  the  trees,  and 
watch  over  their  progress  afterwards  with  much 
solicitude.  The  plan  seems  likely  to  be  productive  of 
much  good,  since  it  inevitably  arouses  an  interest  in 
growing  things. 

* 

An  English  law  prohibits  farmers  from  paying  their 
workmen  except  with  cash,  although  a  contract  may 
be  made  to  provide  food  and  non-intoxicating  drink 
or  rent  of  a  house  in  addition  to  money  wages.  An 
English  farmer  agreed  to  pay  a  teamster  $3.50  a  week 
and  free  rent  of  cottage  and  garden.  The  man  was 
also  to  have  three  quarts  of  cider  a  day!  The  man 
was  finally  discharged  and  brought  suit  for  wages 
and  $1.66  for  cider  which  he  did  not  receive.  The 
courts  refused  to  allow  this  cider  claim,  but  actually 
fined  the  farmer  for  giving  cider  in  part  payment  of 
wages!  In  referring  to  this  decision  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  says: 

It  strikes  a  staggering  blow  at  the  very  prevalent,  and 
almost  unavoidable,  custom  of  giving  casual  laborers 
their  “’lowance”  at  hay  time  and  harvest.  It  will  still 
be  lawful  for  a  Piaster  to  stand  his  servant  an  occa¬ 
sional  drink,  for  a  genuine  gift  made  by  an  employer 
out  of  kindness  cannot  be  treated  as  payment  of  wages; 
but  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  a  farmer  to  contend 
that  the  customary  “’lowance”  is  not  a  part  of  the  bar¬ 
gain.  If  he  thinks  he  can  do  so,  let  him  try  it  15y  stop¬ 
ping  the  beer,  and  see  how  long  his  “datal”  men  will  stop 
with  him.  He  will  soon  find  that  he  must  give  them  a 


Dear  Friend:  I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  I 
have  found  that  they  fulfill  all  they  promise.  They  pay 
$1.50  the  fix's t  week  for  expenses;  after  that  $6.50  per  week. 

An  idea  of  tbe  possibilities  of  such  a  scheme  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  letter  from  one  who  ought 
to  know: 

Everyone  about  here  who  can  write  is  working.  They 
pay  as  agreed  and  get  the  names  and  pens  around  all 
O.  K.  There  are  over  4,000  now  writing.  Other  com¬ 
panies  are  selling  watches  on  the  same  plan.  The  pens 
cost  38  cents  each,  and  the  people  are  working  for  the 
wages.  My  hired  man  and  his  wife  make  $10  a  week 
writing  nights.  Each  person  writes  10  letters  per  day. 
Just  figure  for  a  few  minutes  and  you  will  see  it  will 
run  into  millions  in  a  few  weeks.  The  company  makes 
$2  on  each  pen  sold,  and  gets  the  first  weeks’  letters  free. 
When  the  craze  is  over  and  the  field  worked  out,  they 
will  discharge  their  writers.  Whether  they  will  pay  up 
the  two  or  three  weeks  they  are  back  when  they  stop  we 
will  know  later.  The  4,000  writers  have  sent  out  240,000 
letters  this  past  week.  If  one  in  10  should  accept  the 
offer  and  buy  a  pen  there  would  be  24,000  pens  sold  and 
the  profit  $48,000,  less  $7,S00  for  the  pay  of  the  writers. 
Next  week  there  would  be  24,000  more  writers,  making 
28,000  and  they  would  send  out  1,680,000  letters.  But  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  the  28,000  writers  for  the  first 
week,  and  make  the  sales  clear. 

Several  people  tell  us  that  “the  whole  town”  is 
writing  the  letters.  Several  local  dealers  started  the 
scheme  but  were  frightened  away  from  it — issuing  the 
following  circular  to  their  agents: 

Some  agents  for  fountain  pens  being  sold  by  the  letter¬ 
writing  scheme  have  failed  to  keep  their  agreements  as 
to  paying  wages,  and  thus  caused  complaints  to  be  made 
to  the  Attorney  General,  not  only  against  the  agents 
but  against  the  system,  and  on  his  decision  rests  the 
future  of  the  business.  Owing  to  the  above  we  deemed 
it  advisable  to  cancel  all  contracts  and  discontinue  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  present,  or  until  the  Attorney  General  has 
rendered  his  decision. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  plan  for  selling  goods  on 
this  “endless  chain”  principle.  It  has  been  used  for 
good  purposes,  but  in  the  hands  of  rogues  it  can  do 


great  damage.  If  a  company  wished  to  do  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  business  it  could  well  afford  to  send  out  2,000 
fairly  good  pens  and  pay  wages  to  a  few  thousand 
writers  who  started  first.  We  object  to  the  plan  of 
writing  these  letters  of  recommendation  for  people 
about  whom  we  know  little.  This  habit  of  giving 
cheap  and  easy  endorsement  is  one  of  the  worst  that 
a  letter  writer  can  pick  up.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  authorities  will  stop  the  scheme. 
They  have  already  suspended  the  Wilkesbarre  con¬ 
cern  and  stopped  the  delivery  of  their  mails.  The 
company  doing  business  there  started  with  nothing. 
They  borrowed  a  desk,  sold  an  old  horse  to  raise  a 
little  capital,  and  started  selling  pens  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  even  at  $1.  The  craze  will  now  quickly  blow 
over,  and  thousands  will  find  themselves  left  with  a 
cheap  pen  and  some  costly  experience.  They  will  find 
their  names  and  those  of  their  friends  on  mailing  lists 
which  will  be  sold  to  all  the  rogues  and  immoral 
scamps  who  have  filthy  or  bogus  circulars  to  send  out. 

The  following  note  from  Florida  will  interest  many 
northern  farmers: 

There  is  a  dearth  of  labor  here.  It  simply  can’t  be  had. 
The  season  is  at  hand  for  shipping  vegetables,  and  the 
question  now  comes:  “Who  is  going  to  pick  them?”  Of 
course  we  manage  some  way  to  go  through  it,  but  very 
often  at  the  expense  of  health  (overwork).  No  starving 
wages  here,  and  not  even  possibility  of  starvation  for 
the  lazy. 

Let  this  man  leave  Florida  and  go  north  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  Maine.  Then  let  him  go  west  as 
far  as  the  Pacific,  through  Washington,  Oregon  and 
California,  and  east  until  he  finds  himself  once  more 
in  Florida.  He  will  find  that  at  every  point  of  his 
journey  farmers  are  making  nearly  the  same  com¬ 
plaint.  “There  is  a  dearth  of  farm  labor!”  At  some 
points  there  will  be  found  less  trouble  than  he  de¬ 
scribes,  but  everywhere  farmers  are  calling  for  help 
in  the  field  and  in  the  house.  Let  him  cross  the  ocean 
to  England  and  in  some  of  the  farming  counties  he 
will  find  even  a  worse  situation — with  old  men  and 
girls  in  the  field!  The  cities  and  towns  are  filled  with 
stout  men — some  of  them  barely  scraping  up  a  living, 
while  the  farm  would  afford  them  an  abundance. 
Florida  may  be  a  land  where  even  the  lazy  have  no 
fear  of  starvation,  but  even  that  attraction  will  not 
overcome  the  craze  for  city  life.  It  is  a  strange  feel¬ 
ing  which  prompts  a  man  to  prefer  pinch  and  priva¬ 
tion  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  city  building  to  comfort 
and  sunshine  on  the  country  hills,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
things  that  must  be  considered  when  we  wonder  why 
our  farms  lack  labor.  One  trouble  is  that  except  in 
the  South  we  have  no  class  yet  in  this  country  that 
looks  upon  farm  labor  as  a  regular  business  or  profes¬ 
sion.  The  expert  hired  man  expects  to  own  a  farm— 
the  shiftless  man  works  chiefly  for  his  dinner  and  his 
bed.  What  part  of  our  agricultural  educational  sys¬ 
tem  is  developing  the  hired  man?  Is  American  agri¬ 
culture  profitable  enough  to  enable  the  average  farmer 
to  pay  for  such  help  as  Prof.  Waugh  refers  to  on 
page  318? 

• 

BREVITIES. 

Life  is  what  we  live. 

Mr.  Mapes  says  that  a  dozen  kernels  of  corn  beat  all 
the  clubs  he  ever  saw  for  driving  a  hog. 

Hard  when  one  must  tiyn  necessities  into  luxuries; 
soft  when  luxuries  can  be  made  necessities. 

Lacking  in  sense!  The  man  who  uses  a  “moth  trap” 
instead  of  a  spray  pump  after  all  that  has  been  said 
about  it. 

Chickory  culture  was  started  by  Long  Island  farmers 
several  years  ago,  but  we  learn  that  it  did  not  pay,  and 
has  been  abandoned! 

Do  not  try  rape  as  a  Spring  manurial  crop.  While  it 
makes  a  rank  growth  it  adds  nothing  to  the  soil  that 
will  make  another  crop  grow. 

An  Illinois  justice  decides  that  a  man’s  wife  is  entitled 
to  the  money  paid  for  eggs  laid  by  their  Hens.  This  is  a 
grand  recognition  of  the  rights  of  feminine  labor. 

O.  W.  Mapes  writes  that  on  April  21  his  hens  laid  824 
eggs,  which  brought  $15.75.  Now,  let  some  hen  expert 
figure  that  this  means  a  sure  income  of  $5,748.75  per  year! 

Will  some  one  please  name  even  a  small  locality  in 
this  great  country  where  the  Potato  beetle  does  not  need 
fighting?  If  we  find  that  place,  should  we  run  upon  some 
greater  evil? 

There  will  be  a  large  acreage  of  corn  in  South  Dakota 
this  year.  It  was  not  thought  that  corn  could  be  grown 
successfully  in  that  State,  but  since  high  prices  have 
made  it  a  money  crop  everywhere  farmers  have  learned 
how. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  in  England  to  pass  a  law 
restraining  teamsters  and  hired  men  from  giving  arsenic 
and  similar  drugs  to  horses  put  in  their  charge.  These 
drugs  are  administered  to  give  the  horse  “life”  or  im¬ 
prove  his  coat. 

We  are  often  asked  whether  when  we  fumigate  a  room 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  we  will  not  kill  the  rats  in  the 
walls  and  then  make  a  bad  nuisance!  It  is  not  likely. 
At  the  first  faint  whiff  the  rats  run,  and  all  rat  holes 
should  be  plugged  before  starting  the  gas. 
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Events  of  the  IV eek. 

DOMESTIC.— A  very  destructive  hail  storm  passed  north 
of  Rusk,  Tex.,  April  16,  over  an  area  of  about  four  miles 
long  and  one  mile  wide,  destroying  75  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  crop  and  causing  an  almost  complete  destruction 

of  the  truck  fields . The  Cincinnati  and  Memphis 

steamer  City  of  Pittsburg  was  burned  to  the  water’s 
edge  in  the  Ohio  River,  near  Olmstead,  Ill.,  April  20.  It 
is  reported  that  65  lives  were  lost,  and  many  were  burned 

and  otherwise  injured . Fire  at  Dallas,  Tex., 

April  20,  caused  fatal  injuries  to  two  persons,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  property  valued  at  $350,000 . April  20-21 

hot  winds  prevailed  in  Kansas.  The  temperature  at 
Florence  and  Abilene,  in  central  Kansas,  and  Hiawatha, 
in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  ranged  from  90 
to  96  degrees  in  the  shade.  The  ground  generally  is  re¬ 
ported  dry  and  hard.  Midsummer  weather  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  Kansas  City,  when  the  thermometer  rose  32  de¬ 
grees  in  seven  hours,  from  59  to  91.  The  highest  tem¬ 
perature  recorded  April  20  was  100  at  Concordia.  Kan. 
April  21,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  southern  Mon¬ 
tana  and  parts  of  Utah  and  Colorado  experienced  a  snow¬ 
storm  that  at  some  points  took  on  the  proportions  of  a 
blizzard.  Snow  began  falling  April  20,  and  prevailed  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  over  almost  the  entire  inter¬ 
mountain  region.  At  Lima,  Mont.,  six  inches  of  snow 
fell.  High  winds  and  low  temperatures  were  reported 
from  many  points . The  investigation  of  the  al¬ 

leged  British  military  post  at  Port  Chalmette,  La.,  fails 
to  show  any  violation  of  neutrality.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  soldiers  are  being  recruited  in  this  country 
for  service  in  the  British  army  in  South  Africa.  No  evi¬ 
dence  was  presented  to  show  that  arms  are  being  shipped 
from  Port  Chalmette  for  the  use  of  the  British  soldiers 
in  South  Africa.  Horses  and  mules  are  being  purchased 
and  are  being  shipped  in  regular  manner,  only  such  use 
being  made  of  Port  Chalmette  as  is  necessary  for  the 
shipment  of  the  animals. 

CONGRESS.— The  Senate  April  17,  by  a  vote  of  48  to  33, 
accepted  the  Platt  substitute  for  the  drastic  Chinese 
Exclusion  bill,  originally  framed  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Representatives,  and  then  passed  the  bill  by  a 

vote  of  76  to  1 . The  Cuban  Reciprocity  bill  was 

passed  by  the  House  April  18,  but  with  an  amendment 
abolishing  the  differential  duty  on  refined  sugar.  The 
beet  sugar  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  joined  forces 
to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  not  germane,  and  in  incorporating  it  in  the  bill. 
All  other  amendments  were  voted  down.  When  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  the  amendment  abolishing  the  differential  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  199  to  105,  and  the  bill  was  then 

passed,  247  to  52 . The  Colombian  Canal  protocol, 

which  was  delivered  at  the  State  Department  on  April 
1,  and  afterwards  recalled  by  Minister  Concha  for  modi¬ 
fication,  was  again  presented  to  Secretary  Hay  April  18. 
It  calls  for  an  annual  rental  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  of  $500,000  for  14  years,  after  which  period  the 
price  is  to  be  fixed  by  joint  agreement  or  by  arbitration. 

.  .  .  .  Senator  Teller  introduced,  April  21,  a  resolution 
declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Se¬ 
dition  laws  in  force  in  the  Philippines  should  be  repealed. 
The  resolution  was  preceded  by  a  preamble  citing  the 
arrest  of  the  editors  of  the  newspapers,  Freedom  and 
Volcano,  published  in  the  archipelago,  and  asserting  that 
they  are  to  be  tried  under  these  laws  by  judges  who 
owe  their  appointments  and  tenure  of  office  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Commission,  for  the  criticism  of  which  the  men 
are  to  be  tried. 

CUBA.— Major  E.  G.  Rathbone,  ex-Director  of  Posts, 
under  sentence  of  10  years’  imprisonment  for  misappro¬ 
priating  post  office  funds,  was  released  on  bail  April  21, 
the  bond  being  $100,000.  Governor-General  Wood  at  Ha¬ 
vana,  April  22,  pardoned  W.  H.  Reeves,  recently  sen¬ 
tenced  to  10  years’  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$35,516  for  complicity  in  the  Cuban  postal  frauds.  Reeves 
was  a  witness  for  the  prosecution. 

PHILIPPINES.— General  Malvar  made  unconditional 
surrender  April  16  to  Brigadier-General  Bell,  at  Lipa,  Ba- 
tangas  Province,  Luzon,  with  the  entire  insurgent  force 
of  the  Provinces  of  Laguna  and  Batangas.  This  action, 
General  Wheaton  reports,  means  that  the  ports  will  be 
opened,  and  that  the  Filipinos  in  the  detention  camps 
can  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  in  time  to  plant 

the  crops . A  protest  has  been  lodged  with  the 

State  Department  by  representatives  of  the  British  and 
German  governments  against  the  application  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Philippine  Tariff  act  which  authorizes  rebate 
of  a  portion  of  the  export  duties  on  Philippine  hemp  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States . The  War  Depart¬ 

ment’s  disinclination  to  allow  General  Chaffee  to  stir  up 
the  Mahommedan  Moros  in  the  Island  of  Mindinao  has 
resulted  in  the  stopping  of  an  expedition  which  was 
started  by  General  Davis  to  penetrate  the  island  and  cap¬ 
ture  a  number  of  murderers . The  cholera  epi¬ 

demic  at  Manila  is  unabated.  The  totals  for  the  city  up 
to  April  18  were  332  cases  and  253  deaths;  for  the  provinces, 

651  cases  and  430  deaths . General  Chaffee  has 

acted  promptly  upon  the  President’s  order  to  court- 
martial  Brigadier-General  Jacob  H.  Smith  for  his  conduct 
in  the  Samar  campaign,  when  natives  were  tortured  and 
shot  without  trial,  and  began  the  trial  April  24.  The 
charge  brought  against  General  Smith  is  conduct  preju¬ 
dicial  to  good  order  and  discipline.  Owing  to  General 
Smith’s  rank  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  assemble  a 
court  composed  entirely  of  his  superiors,  and  for  this 
reason  several  colonels  have  been  called  into  requisition. 
This  Court  will  also  probably  try  all  officers  who  have 
been  accused  of  giving  orders  for  administering  the  water 
cure  and  other  forms  of  torture,  and  the  testimony  taken 
before  it  is  expected  to  lead  to  the  trial  of  other  officers 
active  in  the  Samar  campaign. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — The  Tariff  Committee 
of  the  German  Reichstag,  after  a  reconsideration  of  the 
bacon  clause  of  the  new  bill,  has  fixed  the  duty  on  bacon 
at  36  marks  per  double  hundred  weight;  but  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  minimum  tariff  for  reciprocity  purposes, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  meats.  The  duty  on  meat  ex¬ 
tracts  was  fixed  at  30  marks,  and  the  duty  on  sausages 
was  made  75  marks,  instead  of  45,  as  proposed  by  the 


government . An  earthquake  April  20  extended 

over  a  wide  area  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  At 
Apachula,  an  important  place  in  the  State  of  Chiapas, 
near  the  Guatemalan  frontier,  there  was  much  damage 
done  to  property.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  one  of  the  losers  placing  the  damage  to  his  prop¬ 
erty  at  $200,000 . The  Queen  of  Holland  is  seri¬ 

ously  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  and  a  regency  may  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  next  heir  to  the  throne  is  Queen  Wilhelmina’s 
cousin,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  whose 
mother  was  the  only  sister  of  Queen  Wilhelmina’s  father. 
He  represents  the  pro-German  element,  against  which  a 
strong  party  in  Holland  is  opposed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  (Storrs)  will  open  a  Summer  school  for  teachers 
of  nature  study,  beginning  July  8.  Edward  F.  Bigelow, 
of  Stamford,  will  be  the  instructor. 

The  census  bureau  in  a  preliminary  statement  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  total  number  of  farms  reporting  cran¬ 
berries  in  1900  was  2,927  with  20,422  acres  and  a  product  of 
987,962  bushels  of  a  total  value  of  $1,215,193.  Massachusetts 
has  5,125  acres  in  cultivation,  raising  598,906  bushels;  Wis¬ 
consin  has  5,812  acres,  and  111,098  bushels,  and  New  Jersey 
8,356  acres  and  240,221  bushels. 

Reports  from  the  Southwest  state  that  there  is  a  gen¬ 
uine  famine  in  northern  Arkansas  and  the  Mexican  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River.  In  the  latter  section  it  is  said 
that  many  people  have  died  from  lack  of  food  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  In  northern  Arkansas  there  was  no 
rain  last  year  from  the  last  of  April  to  December  1. 
Farmers,  except  in  the  bottom  lands,  were  unable  to 
raise  even  enough  grain  for  seed,  and  supplies  are  now 
being  sent  them  from  other  sections  of  the  West. 

Charles  Forster,  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  the 
fruit  trade  in  this  city  died  at  his  home  in  Westfield, 
N.  J.,  April  19,  of  typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Forster  was  born 
on  Long  Island  46  years  ago,  and  for  a  period  covering 
20  years  had  been  identified  with  the  green  fruit  and 
produce  interests  of  this  city  as  broker  and  dealer.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange 
since  1887,  serving  that  organization  in  an  official  capacity 
for  at  least  six  years.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  Exchange's  secretary.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
National  League  of  Commission  Merchants,  the  Fruit  and 
Produce  Trade  Association  and  the  National  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association.  He  was  a  leading  authority  of  the 
country  on  questions  relating  to  the  marketing  of  fruits 
and  the  exportation  of  domestic  apples.  He  was  also  a 
hard  worker  in  the  interests  of  legislation  covering  trade 
abuses  and  kindred  matters.  Mr.  Forster’s  death  will  be 
felt  in  many  lines,  and  especially  among  apple  growers, 
for  whom  he  did  much  in  enlarging  their  market. 


THE  ENGLISH  TAX  ON  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR. 

What  Grain  Dealers  and  Millers  Say. 

The  English  government  has  levied  a  tax  or  tariff  of 
six  cents  per  100  pounds  on  grain  and  10  cents  on  flour 
and  meal.  In  what  way  will  this  affect  the  American 
export  trade  and  who  will,  in  the  end,  pay  this  tax? 

The  English  tariff  on  flour,  grain  and  meal  will  not 
affect  our  exports  of  those  articles,  in  our  opinion,  as 
the  tax  applies  to  all  imports  without  regard  to  the 
country  from  which  they  come.  Great  Britain  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  pay  the  tax  just  as  France,  Germany,  Spain 
and  Italy  do  for  their  imports  of  breadstuffs. 

Fall  River,  Mass.  Mackenzie  &  winslow. 

Students  tell  us  that  the  consumer  pays  the  tariff, 
and  if  we  accept  this  position  the  present  tariff  would 
not  affect  this  country.  We  are  not  ready  to  accept  this 
theory  in  its  entirety,  and  as  an  apt  illustration  would 
ask:  “Who  pays  the  freight?”  The  change  in  rates  on 
hay  which  became  effective  January  1,  1900,  whereby  the 
rates  were  advanced  at  an  average  of  about  20  per  cent 
has  demonstrated  to  us  that  the  consumer  does  not,  ai» 
a  matter  of  fact  or  of  necessity,  pay  the  freight.  With 
a  large  and  general  demand  no  doubt  the  consumer  will 
have  to  pay  the  tariff;  with  large  crops,  large  supplies 
and  little  demand  it  seems  to  us  that  the  producer  must 
pay  the  tariff.  reliance  mercantile  co. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

We  believe  that  the  new  tariff,  which  makes  a  higher 
rate  on  flour  than  on  grain,  will  have  the  effect  greatly 
to  encourage  the  English  miller.  By  securing  his  grain 
at  a  lower  rate  than  flour  can  be  got  for,  he  will  be  able 
to  receive  a  greater  hold  upon  his  home  trade,  and  will 
probably  be  able  to  run  to  his  full  capacity.  As  to  the 
question  who  will  pay  the  duty  on  flour  and  wheat,  we 
believe  that  the  consumer,  the  American  miller,  and  the 
farmer,  will  each  share  his  proportion  of  this  duty.  The 
fact  that  the  English  miller  will  be  able  to  sell  cheaper 
than  the  American  miller,  will  have  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  the  competition,  and  narrow  the  margins  of  the 
American  miller,  and  this  fact  cannot  help  but  influence 
the  price  which  the  American  miller  will  have  to  pay 
for  his  wheat.  the  isaac  harter  co. 

Toledo,  O. 

The  new  English  tariff  on  grain,  flour  and  meal  will 
reduce  the  volume  of  business  in  these  commodities  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  these  rea¬ 
sons:  The  increased  cost  will  tend  to  force  economies  in 
the  consumption  and  substitution  of  other  feed  products 
whenever  practicable;  the  use  of  home-grown  potatoes 
will  take  the  place  of  bread  with  those  who  cannot  in¬ 
crease  their  expenditures;  the  mouths  of  England  will 
pay  the  Boer  war  tax.  The  United  States  may  be  called 
on,  and  is  called  on,  to  advance  the  amount  for  the 
actual  consumer,  but  the  consumer  pays  it  all  back  when 
he  consumes  the  commodity  just  as  surely  as  he  pays 
the  freight  on  the  shipments.  The  American  farmer  and 
the  American  carrier  will  feel  the  effect  of  the  tax  in 
the  decrease  of  the  volume  due  to  economies  in  feeding 
and  the  substitution  of  other  commodities. 

Richmond,  Va.  s.  t.  Beveridge. 

The  new  English  tariff  on  grain,  flour  and  meal  will 
have  some  effect  on  values  in  America.  As  the  United 
Kingdom  must  import  grain  and  flour,  the  tariff  will  not 
be  paid  entirely  by  the  American  farmer.  It  is  evident 
that  the  English  flour  trade  expected  that  the  consumer 
would  pay  an  advance  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tariff, 
as  they  immediately  advanced  their  prices  enough  to 


cover.  We  do  not  think  that  this  signified  much,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  will  take  some  time  for  matters  to  adjust 
themselves,  and  the  tariff  probably  will  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  American  seller  and  the  United  Kingdom 
buyer.  On  account  of  the  tariff  being  a  discriminating 
tariff,  favoring  wheat  as  against  wheat  product,  it  will 
be  a  hardship  on  the  American  miller.  The  effect  will 
not  be  immediate,  but  it  means  ultimately  the  milling 
of  more  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  is  enough  almost  to  pay  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Indianapolis,  ind.  acme  milling  co. 

Government  Crop  Report. 

Winter  wheat  is  making  short  growth.  Moisture  is 
needed  in  nearly  all  of  the  Winter  wheat  district.  Freez¬ 
ing  weather  in  North  Dakota  has  hindered  the  sowing 
of  Spring  wheat.  Oats  in  the  Central  and  Southern  States 
are  making  slow  growth;  seeding  is  well  advanced  in  the 
North.  Cotton  planting  is  nearly  completed.  In  Texas 
cotton  is  up,  and  cultivation  and  chopping  are  under  way. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  large  acreages  of  corn 
in  the  central  valleys.  The  hot  weather  in  Flansas  has 
started  the  corn  quickly.  F’rosts  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
district  have  injured  fruit  prospects,  but  otherwise,  with 
the  exception  of  peaches  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  outlook 
is  favorable.  Grass  is  very  backward  and  much  in  need 
of  warmth  and  moisture. 

The  Long  Island  Potato  Crop. 

There  will  be  a  further  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  pota¬ 
toes,  owing  to  blight  and  poor  yields  of  recent  years. 
There  will  probably  be  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent 
on  the  acreage  of  cabbage  and  pickles  in  this  section. 

Smithtown  Branch.  G.  s. 

The  acreage  of  potatoes  is  a  little  larger  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  Cabbage  for  seed  keeps  well,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  there  is  one-third  bigger  acreage 
than  last  year.  As  to  other  crops  it  is  too  early  to  get 
accurate  statistics  until  planting  time.  j.  a.  c. 

Peconic. 

As  near  as  I  can  state,  the  acreage  of  potatoes  has  in¬ 
creased  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Our  largest  farmer  last 
year  planted  47  acres,  and  this  year  has  55.  Others  who 
last  season  had  from  six  to  10,  this  year  have  eight  to  12 
and  14.  There  is  no  cabbage  except  for  seed  raised  here, 
and  carrots  are  the  only  crop  outside  of  potatoes  that 
will  increase  in  acreage  over  last  year.  c.  t.  g. 

Southold. 

The  farmers  around  Jamesport  are  planting  from  15  to 
20  acres  of  potatoes;  they  are  planting  more  this  year 
than  last;  1,000  acres  or  more  in  Jamesport.  As  to  cauli¬ 
flower,  where  they  had  four  acres  they  will  plant  eight 
and  12  this  year;  farmers  made  money  in  1901  on  cauli¬ 
flowers.  The  acreage  of  cabbage  this  year  is  immense. 
About  every  farmer  has  cabbage  for  seed,  four  to  12 
acres;  they  will  plant  more  this  year  than  they  did  last 
Of  Brussels  sprouts,  500  acres  will  be  set  out  this  year. 

Jamesport.  _  h.  p.  t. 

Notes  from  the  Ozarks. 

At  this  writing  the  prospect  for  crops  of  all  kinds  is 
excellent.  Spring  is  late;  weather  pretty  cool  for  south 
Missouri,  which  retards  corn  planting.  Oats  look  well; 
wheat  excellent  where  fertilizer  was  used;  very  few  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  planted  on  account  of  scarcity  of  seed. 
No  sweet  potatoes  can  be  got  in  this  market  to  raise 
plants  from,  and  must  be  obtained  from  other  points. 
The  apple  yield  promises  95  per  cent  of  a  crop,  or,  you 
might  say,  perfect;  the  bloom  is  not  yet  out.  It  now 
promises  a  storm,  and  should  it  come  before  the  bloom 
is  out  the  Ozarks  will  once  more  show  a  world-beater. 
There  will  be  no  peaches  at  this  point;  the  intense  drought 
of  last  year  did  not  allow  enough  vitality  to  withstand 
12  degrees  below  zero.  We  are  located  in  the  so-called 
drought-stricken  district,  but  are  not  “living  on  acorns,” 
nor  are  we  asking  for  Government  aid,  nor  any  other 
kind.  Many  of  us  will  see  hard  times,  and  perhaps  be 
at  times  hungry,  but  until  necessity  demands  or  actual 
starvation  exists,  we  do  not  ask  for  aid,  nor  thank  those 
who  ask  for  us.  We  of  course  have  to  buy  every  bit  of 
feed  for  our  stock,  but  except  in  one  instance  I  know 
of  no  stock  starving,  and  that  need  not  have  occurred 
if  the  owner  and  his  boys  would  have  worked.  Last 
year  our  wheat  was  the  best  ever  known;  apple  and 
peach  crop  immense!  The  writer  paid  out  near  $45,000  at 
this  point,  and  with  the  prospect  as  good  as  last  year 
everybody  feels  jubilant.  There  is  a  lack  of  moisture 
which  is  uncommon  at  this  season,  but  if  rains  come 
once  a  month  from  now  on  we  shall  not  suffer.  Many 
trees  have  been  planted  out  this  Spring,  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  more  will  be  the  coming  year.  Orchards  are  be¬ 
ing  set  on  almost  every  man’s  farm,  and  the  only  reason 
they  do  not  all  do  it  is  lack  of  means.  a.  z.  m. 

Mountain  Grove,  Mo. _ 

INDIANA  NOTES.—' The  largest  peach  grower  in  fhis 
county  (Elkhart)  says  he  cannot  find  a  live  bud  in  his 
orchards!  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  fruit;  am  a  crank 
on  early  potatoes,  cow  peas,  Crimson  clover,  Canada 
peas,  and  am  trying  beardless  barley  for  tile  second 
time.  If  I  know  a  little  about  them  I  don’t  know  how 
to  tell  it.  Wheat  does  not  look  as  well  as  it  did  two 
weeks  ago.  Oats  nearly  all  sown,  to-day,  April  19.  I  am 
trying  two  acres  of  Alfalfa;  sowed  it  April  16.  f.  a.  y. 

WESTERN  SEED  CORN. — The  whole  subject  of  corn 
growing  has  received  a  wonderful  stimulus  in  the  last 
year  or  two  here  in  the  West.  Our  Indiana  Corn  Growers’ 
Association  is  doing  good  work.  I  have  judged  several 
lots  of  seed  corn  at  institutes  this  year.  At  Rushville 
they  showed  400  ears,  and  it  became  the  property  of  the 
institute.  It  was  sold  the  last  session  for  over  $40.  The 
premium  20  ears  sold  for  $4.75.  The  whole  subject  of 
growing  seed  is  being  canvassed,  and  there  will  be  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  near  future.  For  example,  take  a 
“good  ear”  from  a  field,  as  is  usual;  what  does  it  con¬ 
tain?  A  nubbiny  stalk  on  one  side  fertilized  part  of  its 
grain;  a  dwarf  stalk  on  the  other  side  the  same;  a  barren 
stalk  also,  and  in  fact,  the  nine  stalks  whose  ears  you 
would  not  take  are  the  fathers  of  your  choice  ear.  Like  a 
grade  calf,  you  do  not  know  what  to  expect  of  it.  Seed 
corn  will  be  planted  in  special  plots  and  au  bad  stalks 
cut  out.  E.  H.  COLLINS. 

Indiana. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LITTLE  CHILDREN  IN  JAPAN. 

The  little  children  in  Japan 
Are  fearfully  polite; 

They  always  thank  their  bread  and  milk 
Before  they  take  a  bite. 

And  say:  “You  make  us  most  content, 

O  honorable  nourishment!” 

The  little  children  in  Japan 
Don’t  think  of  being  rude. 

“O  noble  dear  mamma,”  they  say, 

“We  trust  we  don’t  intrude,” 

Instead  of  rushing  in  to  where 

All  day  their  mother  combs  her  hair. 

The  little  children  in  Japan 
Wear  mittens  on  their  feet; 

They  have  no  proper  hats  to  go 
A-walking  on  the  street; 

And  wooden  stilts  for  overshoes 
They  don’t  object  at  all  to  use. 

The  little  children  in  Japan 
With  toys  of  paper  play, 

And  carry  paper  parasols 
To  keep  the  rain  away; 

And  when  you  go  to  see,  you’ll  find 
It’s  paper  walls  they  live  behind. 

—Caroline  Mac  Cormack  in  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 

* 

One  of  the  conveniences  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  at  housecleaning  time  is  a  wire 
frame  mounted  on  a  long  handle,  over 


and  without  doubt  there  is  some  truth 
in  this. 

* 

Of  course  the  usual  refuge  in  the  case 
of  mealtime  emergencies  is  the  use  of 
canned  goods.  These  are  extremely  use¬ 
ful,  especially  where  far  from  market, 
but  too  great  a  dependence  on  them  be¬ 
comes  an  extravagance.  City  house¬ 
keepers  are  often  driven  to  an  increased 
use  of  canned  food  by  their  limited 
space,  w’hich  gives  them  no  place  for 
storage,  and  also  interferes  with  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  waste.  Vegetable  peelings,  corn 
husks  and  cobs,  and  similar  refuse  soon 
become  an  embarrassment  to  the  city 
housekeeper,  even  with  all  household 
conveniences;  hence  the  disposition  to 
use  canned  products  freely.  Canned  and 
potted  meats  should  certainly  be  put  in 
the  list  of  emergency  rations;  in  spite  of 
modern  processes  they  do  not  compete 
with  the  domestic  article  in  character, 
and  potted  meats  especially  seem  to  owe 
more  to  the  use  of  condiments  than  to 
their  original  flavor.  Canned  soups  are 
very  useful  for  unexpected  needs,  but 
they  are  not  cheap. 


and  fall  free  at  flounce  depth.  The  orig¬ 
inal  is  unlined,  but  lighter  material  can 
be  lined  throughout  if  preferred.  To  cut 
this  skirt  in  the  medium  size  eight  yards 
cf  material  27  inches  wide,  4%  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  4%  yards  52  inches  wide 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  4084 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30- 
inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


A  Window  Garden. 

The  outside  of  a  window  can  be  made 
very  attractive,  and  a  great  deal  of  plea¬ 
sure  can  be  derived  from  it  during  the 
Summer  if  a  shelf  be  put  up  and  plants 


which  is  drawn  the  lamb’s-wool  bag  used 
to  dust  walls  and  ceilings.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  however,  to  design  a  homemade  sub¬ 
stitute  for  this  in  the  form  of  a  wire  or 
wooden  frame  mounted  on  an  old  broom 
handle,  and  padded  with  thick  material, 
a  cover  of  cotton  flannel  being  drawn 
over  it  when  in  use.  The  removable 
cover  is  for  convenience  in  washing. 

* 

A  great  convenience  for  sprinkling 
clothes  is  one  of  those  sprinklers  the 
florists  use  for  spraying  cut  flowers — a 
rubber  bulb  having  a  finely  pierced 
metal  cap.  It.  gives  a  fine  and  abundant 
spray  which  damps  the  clothes  uniform¬ 
ly,  without  making  them  sopping  wet  in 
any  place.  These  sprinklers  are  usually 
listed  at  about  60  cents  for  the  small 
and  75  cents  for  the  medium  size.  Many 
women  who  use  them  on  their  house 
plants  never  think  of  applying  them  to 
laundry  work  also. 

* 

“What  to  do  in  emergencies”  sounds 
very  instructive,  and  the  wise  words  we 
find  under  such  a  title  are  very  useful — 
only,  unfortunately,  emergencies  usually 
do  not  occur  according  to  the  printed 
schedule.  Some  of  those  most  difficult 
to  cope  with  do  not  find  any  place  in  a 
manual  of  instructions,  and  any  house¬ 
keeper  can  bear  witness  to  the  variety  of 
forms  they  may  take.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
prescribe  for  a  cut  finger  or  a  bruised 
head;  the  real  emergencies  are  unex¬ 
pected  company  when  there  isn’t  any- 


4087  Shirt  Waist.  32  lo  42  Bust. 


thing  to  eat  in  the  house,  or  a  sudden  in¬ 
vitation  for  a  day’s  visit  when  the 
clothes  haven’t  dried  and  a  lot  of  berries 
are  coming  in  for  canning.  One  of  our 
friends  asserts  that  as  a  rule  the  impro¬ 
vised  meals  produced  in  such  cases  from 
a  bare  larder  are  much  nicer  than  those 
from  more  abundant  materials,  because 
greater  pains  are  taken  in  the  cooking, 


The  Rural  Patterns.  shelf  for  window  garden,  ne.  124. 


Simple  shirt  waists  are  always  in  style 
for  general  wear.  This  model  shows  one 
of  the  latest  designs  and  is  suited  to  all 
cotton  and  linen  fabrics.  The  back  is 
plain,  smooth  across  the  shoulders  and 
drawn  down  in  gathers  at  the  waist  line. 
The  fronts  are  tucked,  in  groups  of  two 
each,  from  the  neck  and  shoulders  to 


yoke  depth,  but  below  that  point  are  full 
and  soft.  At  the  center  is  a  box  pleat 
through  which  buttonholes  are  worked. 
The  sleeves  are  in  shirt  style  with  nar¬ 
row  straight  cuffs.  To  cut  this  waist  in 
the  medium  size  3%  yards  21  inches 
wide,  2%  yards  32  inches  wide  or  1% 
yard  44  inches  wide  will  be  required 
The  pattern  No.  4087  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  mea¬ 
sure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  box-pleated  skirt  shown  is  cut  in 
seven  gores  carefully  shaped.  The  pleats 
are  formed  on  the  straight  edge  of  each 
gore  and  arranged  to  conceal  the  seams 


cultivated  upon  it,  either  in  boxes  or 
pots.  Select  a  wide  board,  or  two  boards 
joined  with  cleats  and  suspend  the  shelf 
outside  the  window,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
124.  Two  stout  screw-eyes  and  a  bit  of 
chain  or  stout  cord  will  be  all  that  is 
needed,  and  the  plants  will  be  accessible 
from  the  inside  of  the  window.  Such  an 
airangement  outside  the  chamber  win¬ 
dow  of  an  invalid’s  room  will  afford 
much  pleasure  to  the  “shut-in,”  and  will 
make  an  interest  that  will  help  pass  time 
otherwise  tedious.  d. 
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WE  HAVE  HEARD 
OF  IT  BEFORE 


There  Is  ne  necessity  for  m  to  suffer 
pain  end  endure  useless  stony.  There 
Is  a  remedy  for  all  aches  and  pains — 
for  Rheumatism,  Gout.  Lumbag*. 
Neuralgia.  Sciatica,  Pleurisy,  Sore¬ 
ness,  Stiffness,  Headache,  Backache, 
Pains  In  the  Limbs  and  Palm  ta  the 
Feet,  that  remedy  la 


i  St  Jacobs  Oil 


It  never  falls.  It  acts  Ilka  magic. 
Instantaneous  relief  from  pain  always 
follows.  It  has  cured  thousands  of 

seses  which  had  been  given  up  ns 

Incurable.  One  trial  will  convince  nay 
sufferer  that  St.  Jacobs  Oil 


Conquers  Pain 

Price,  age  and  50c. 

■OLD  ST  ALL  PSALM—  IS  KKDICIKK. 
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All  Hands  OnTime 


The  second  hand, 
the  minute  hand, 
the  hour  hand,  run 


w 


AS 


\ 


in  unison  on  an 


AV 


At'* 


AO 


ELGIN 

Watch 


.  o* 


Perfect  in  construction;  positive  in 
performance.  Every  genuine  Elgin 
has  the  word  “Elgin”  engraved  on 
the  works.  Illustrated  art  booklet  free. 


ELGIN  RATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  Elgin,  Ill. 


the  “1900”  FAMILY 
WASHER  FREE. 


Time,  Labor  and  Expense  of  Washing 
Clothes  Cut  in  Two. 


No  More  Stooping,  Rubbing  or  Boiling  of 
Clothes. 


THE  “1900”, 
SENT  FREE 


FAMILY  WASHER 


BALL¬ 
BEARING 

without,  deposit  or  advance  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  kind,  freight  paid  on 
30days’  trial.  It  is  unquestionably  the greatestlabor 
saving  machine  ever  invented  for 
family  use.  Entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  Is  simplicity  Itself.  There 
are  no  wheels,  paddies,  rockers, 
cranks,  or  compli¬ 
cated  machinery.  It 
revo  ves  on  bicycle 
ball-bea  rings,  mak-1 
lngit  by  far  the  eas-1 
lest  running  washer) 
on  the  market.  No 
strength  required,  a 
child  can  operate  It. 

No  more  stooping, 
rubbing,  boiling  of 
clothes.  Hot  water 
and  soap  all  that  are 
needed.  It  will  wash 
large  quantities  of  clothes  (no  matter  how 
soiled)  perfectly  cl-au  in  6  minutes.  Impossible 
to  injure  the  most  delicate  fabrics. 


3.  a.  s. 


- OF - 

Locomotive 

Engineers. 

HUDSON  DfVraON  m. 

Ar.,.  31. 19Q/" 


Sparkill,  Kockland  Co.,  N.  Y  ,  Oct.  29,  1901. 
“1900”  Washer  Company: 

I  have  given  your  washer  a  fair  trial  It  Is  one  of 
the  best  washers  I  ever  saw.  I  washed  three  pairs  or 
my  dirty  and  greasy  overalls  and  overshirts  In  ten 
minutes,  and  washed  them  clean.  My  housekeeper 
says  it  would  have  taken  her  two  hours  to  have 
washed  them  the  old  way.  It  will  wash  ten  shins, 
with  collars  and  cults,  In  seven  minutes.  It  will  wash 
three  washes  without  changing  the  water,  only  add¬ 
ing  soapsuds  and  about  two  quarts  of  hot  water  alter 
the  first  wash. 

I  have  been  a  delegate  and  attended  twenty-six 
conventions  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  my  name  is  known  on  nearly  every  railroad  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  1  am  an  engineer  of 
the  New  York  Division  of  the  Erie  road,  and  have 
run  an  engine  for  forty  years.  EDWARD  KENT. 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to 


“1900”  WASHER  CO., 

143  X  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
BAKRIOK,  of  La.,  writes:  “Am  making 
$8.00  to  $8.00  every  day  I  work.”  MRS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  “I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.60  a  day  ”  Hundreds 
,  doing  likewise.  So  can  you. 
I  $6.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla¬ 
ting  jewelry,  tableware,  bicy- 
cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  Enormous  de¬ 
mand.  We  touch  you  CQCIJ 
Write— offer  free.  IllkCi 

6.  OKAY  &  CO..  Pitting  Works.  A  Jliunil  Illilg..  Cincinnati.  0. 


The  Best 
Farmer’s  Garments 

made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  56, 

67  or  58,  in  stripes— or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key¬ 
stone  goods,  send  his  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


TIAD1  MASK  KIG I8TKKKD. 


A  UT* HOFM  Z  fcD  LIFE  OF  TALMAGE 

Edited  by  his  Son.  Rev.  FRANK  DeWITT  TALMAGE. 
D.  D.,  contains  over  500  pages;  magnificently  illus¬ 
trated;  price  $2.  Highest  commission;  freight  paid; 
credit  given.  No  capital  required:  experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Anyone  can  make  from  $10  to  $25  per  day 
easily.  BEWARE  OF  OTHER  TALMAGE  BOOKS, 
AS  THEY  ARK  ALL  UNRELIABLE.  The  people 
want  “The  Only  Authorized  Life,”  and  will  have  no 
other.  Outfit  free  for  15  cents  to  cover  postage.  Order 
ouifit  to-day.  Address 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO., 

718  Arch  St.,  Phlla.,  or  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 


fl 


,ly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Celling  you  can  u*e. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
ami  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  Hat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  nil  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  C0..W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 
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The  Household  Congress. 

Home  Paper  Hanging. — Experience 
has  shown  me  that  flour  paste  is  not 
nearly  so  satisfactory  in  its  results  as 
laundry  starch.  Prepare  by  moistening 
a  cupful  or  so  of  starch  with  cold  water, 
pour  boiling  water  on  the  mass,  stirring 
constantly  till  of  the  proper  consistency; 
cool  before  using.  Many  amateurs  make 
the  mistake  of  using  too  little  paste  on 
the  paper.  sweet  fern. 

New  York. 

Trying  Out  Rough  Lard. — This  is  an 
excellent  and  well-tested  method.  After 
the  lard  is  cut  up  and  ready  to  put  in 
soak  in  salt  water,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
baking  soda  to  the  water;  change  the 
water  once  or  twice,  then  drain  off  and 
put  the  fat  in  a  kettle  containing  a  quart 
of  water  or  more.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of 
salt  are  then  put  in  the  fat.  Let  it  boil 
an  hour  or  so;  then  pour  through  a  tin 
sieve  or  colander.  Set  the  water  and 
lard  away  to  cool;  then  skim  off  the  lard 
and  cook  out  what  water  is  left.  If  any¬ 
one  has  a  better  way  I  should  like  to  see 
it  in  print.  mks.  c.  g.  l. 

New  York. 

Hard  Soap. — As  every  little  helps  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  a  household,  a 
good  recipe  for  making  soap  is  given, 
as  this  is  no  small  item  in  the  expenses 
of  a  farmer’s  family.  Five  pounds  clear 
strained  grease,  melted  but  not  hot;  one 
10-cent  can  of  potash;  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  borax.  Dissolve  the  potash  over 
night  in  one  quart  of  cold  water,  then 
turn  the  melted  grease  on  the  water, 
stirring  constantly  for  10  minutes,  or  un¬ 
til  it  looks  like  honey.  Pour  into  a  sheet 
iion  pan  with  a  greased  paper  in  the  bot¬ 
tom;  when  sufficiently  hardened  turn  out 
and  cut  into  squares.  If  a  scent  is  de¬ 
sired  put  in  five  drops  of  oil  of  berga¬ 
mot  or  sassafras.  s.  s.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

Bottling  Green  Fruit. — If  one  cares 
foi  pies  in  Winter  made  of  green  goose¬ 
berries  or  green  currants  they  can  be 
perfectly  kept  by  putting  them  while 
green  and  firm  into  black  bottles.  Have 
berries  and  bottles  perfectly  dry,  fill  the 
bottles  full,  cork  tightly,  and  tie  a  piece 
of  bedticking  tight  over  the  top.  Lay 
the  bottles  on  their  sides  in  a  dark  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  cellar;  they  will  be  just  as 
fresh  when  opened  as  on  the  day  they 
were  picked.  It  is  a  saving  of  time, 
sugar,  fuel,  cans  and  discomfort  to  your¬ 
self  from  standing  over  the  fire,  during 
the  canning  process.  Huckleberries  can 
be  done  up  the  same  way,  but  must  be 
picked  while  very  firm,  as  a  few  soft 
ones  would  spoil  a  bottle.  I  have  had 
excellent  success  with  them,  however. 

Rhode  Island.  s.  I.  c. 


The  Farm  Garden. 

The  advice  from  the  highest  authori¬ 
ties  that  farmers  should  raise  all  the 
feed  possible  for  their  stock,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  spending  of  money  for  high- 
priced  feed  stuffs,  holds  equally  true  in 
regard  to  providing  for  the  farmer’s 
own  family.  It  may  seem  easier  to  buy 
than  to  bother  with  a  garden,  but  when 
a  farmer  sells  any  of  his  produce  and 
takes  the  proceeds  and  buys  something 
which  he  might  raise  on  his  land,  he  is 
selling  cheap  and  buying  dear,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  gets  an  inferior  ar¬ 
ticle.  When  one  sees  how  city  people 
live,  having  to  buy  every  least  thing 
they  need,  one  comes  to  appreciate  a 
good  vegetable  garden.  The  farmer  has 
to  buy  sugar,  breadstuffs,  condiments 
and  more  or  less  meat,  but  aside  from 
these,  if  he  has  a  good  garden,  he  is 
practically  independent  of  grocerymen, 
and  can  live  better  than  the  rich  people 
in  the  city.  The  perfect  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  has  a  two-fold  character;  that  is,  to 
supply  the  table  in  Summer,  and  to 
stock  the  cellar  with  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  Winter  vegetables.  Hardly  any 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


piece  of  land  is  suitable  for  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  one  needs  to  raise.  If  possible, 
the  Summer  vegetables  should  be  grown 
near  the  house,  so  that  the  housekeeper 
need  not  spend  too  much  time  in  travel¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  to  gather  things. 
The  Winter  vegetables  may  be  grown 
farther  away,  as  they  will  all  be  har¬ 
vested  at  one  time. 

In  our  own  case  the  garden  near  the 
house  is  a  heavy  loam,  and  never  can 
be  plowed  till  quite  late.  Here  we  have 
our  tomatoes,  beans,  corn,  beets,  pars¬ 
nips,  cucumbers,  onions,  squashes,  tur¬ 
nips  and  celery.  Peas  have  to  go  on 
some  earlier  land;  lettuce  we  had  last 
year  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  stone  wall, 
in  the  strawberry  bed;  radishes  would 
have  done  well  there  also.  Potatoes  and 
cabbages  were  grown  in  a  field  at  some 
distance  from  the  house.  We  always 
make  a  plan  of  our  garden,  on  ruled 
paper,  using  as  many  lines  as  there  will 
bo  rows.  Then  the  seed  box  is  examined 
to  find  out  how  many  seeds  we  have  on 
hand,  and  then  the  list  of  those  wanted 
is  made  out  and  sent  to  a  reliable  seeds¬ 
man.  There  is  always  a  risk  in  buying 
seeds  of  a  grocer,  but  if  one  patronizes 
a  reliable  firm  he  may  be  tolerably  sure 
that  everything  he  gets  will  be  satis¬ 
factory.  The  seeds  needed  to  supply 
even  a  small  family  with  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  will  amount  to  quite  a  little 
sum,  and  it  may  seem  an  extravagance 
to  spend  so  much,  but  if  one  stops  to 
think  he  will  very  soon  see  that  there 
could  be  no  better  investment  of  money. 
A  few  pecks  of  green  peas  at  60  cents  a 
peck  would  probably  cover  the  cost  of 
seed  for  a  whole  year’s  vegetables.  The 
plan  should  be  made  and  the  seed  order¬ 
ed  some  little  time  before  planting  so 
that  there  will  be  no  delay. 

We  get  more  than  one  variety  of  some 
of  the  vegetables.  We  want  early,  me¬ 
dium  and  late  corn,  and  for  beans  we  get 
some  bush  variety,  and  of  pole  kinds  an 
early  and  a  late  string  and  some  good 
shell  bean.  Of  the  latter  we  like  to  have 
a  quantity  for  Winter  use.  Besides 
these  annuals,  rhubarb,  dandelions  and 
asparagus  should  be  provided  for;  they 
come  at  a  trying  time  to  the  house¬ 
keeper,  when  the  Winter  vegetables  are 
gone  and  the  Summer  ones  have  not 
come.  A  plentiful  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  will  be  a  great  help  to  a 
housekeeper  in  supplying  her  table  with 
a  pleasing  variety  in  both  Summer  and 
Winter.  susan  brown  robbins. 

Suggestions  from  Michigan. 

A  little  girl  on  a  farm  was  given  for 
Christmas  a  15-cent  can  of  black  paint. 
This  applied  to  a  small  space  on  the 
wall  of  the  living  room  has  made  a 
blackboard,  which  has  given  hours  of 
innocent  amusement  to  several  children, 
who  otherwise  might  have  said:  “What 
shall  we  play  now?” 

A  washing  machine  with  a  cover 
causes  the  water  to  retain  the  heat  and 
saves  having  to  reheat  the  dirty  suds, 
which  sets  into  the  fabric  badly.  The 
woman  who  cannot  wash  right  along 
without  interruption  should  provide 
herself  with  one. 

A  woman  who  has  the  stockings  to 
darn  for  12  people  gives  this  as  her  way. 

Instead  of  doing  it  every  week  she 
washes  them  and  puts  mates  together, 
putting  the  whole  ones  away  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  worn  ones  in  a  basket.  Once  in 
about  four  weeks  she  has  a  “stocking 
day,”  and  darns  those  having  the 
smaller  holes.  When  the  boys’  ribbed 
stockings  are  badly  worn  at  the  knee 
she  replaces  with  a  patch  as  near  alike 
in  color  as  possible,  and  just  above  tne 
heel  she  cuts  the  leg  off  and  turns  it 
around,  so  that  the  patch  comes  under 
the  knee.  This  woman  buys  the  “foot” 


GRAIN-0!  GRAIN-0! 

Remember  that  name  when  you  want  a  delicious, 
■appetizing.  nourishing  food  drink  to  take  the  place 
of  coffee.  Sold  by  all  grocers  and  liked  by  all  who 
have  used  it.  Gralu-0  is  made  of  pure  grain,  It  aids 

digestion  and  strengthens  the  'nerves.  It  Is  not  a 
stimulant  but  a  health  builder  and  the  children  as 
well  as  the  adults  cun  drink  it  with  great  benefit. 
Costs  about  M  as  much  as  coffee.  15c.  and  26c.  per 
package.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Grain-0 


which  replaces  a  worn  foot  so  easily, 
and  for  men’s  socks  she  thinks  it  better 
to  replace  with  new  after  a  certain 
amount  of  darning,  as  there  are  many 
uses  to  which  both  cotton  and  woolen 
socks  can  be  put.  Whenever  a  hole  is 
seen  in  a  stocking  it  is  a  kindness  to 
the  one  who  mends  it  to  change  it  at 
once. 

Housecleaning  is  now  upon  us.  Much 
can  be  done  in  the  two  months  prior  to 
the  attack  which  will  help  matters  to 
go  off  more  smoothly  and  rapidly  then. 
Most  painters  and  paperhangers  are 
rushed  at  that  time,  and  if  you  can  have 
part  of  the  work  done  earlier  you’ll  find 
it  cheaper  and  much  more  satisfactory. 
New  draperies,  sash  curtains  and  such 
things  can  be  provided  beforehand.  A 
great  deal  of  the  Spring  sewing  can  be 
done  in  late  Winter  so  that  sewing, 
housecleaning,  gardening  and  perhaps  a 
spell  of  sickness  in  the  family  shall  not 
all  come  at  once.  J.  J.  g. 


The  best  lamp 
in  the  world  is  not 
best,  without  the 


chimney 
for  it. 


I  make 


Macbeth. 


DIETZ 

MONARCH 

LANTERNS 


A  simple,  safe,  practical  standard 
Blze  lantern  for  all  general  uses. 
Burns  kerosene  17  hours.  If  not  sold 
by  your  dealer  we  will  send  you  one 
or  more  prepaid  at  $1  each.  Our 
FREE  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 
lanterns  sent  on  request. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 
87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


Established  154-0. 


CIIDCDR  FAN- AMERICAN  GOLD  MEDAL 
dUrCIlD  20  named  kinds,  SI. 

mill  lie  Lists.  Information,  advice  free. 
UAHLIAO  H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass 


My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


T 

OLLARS 

and  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

Buys  the  celebrated,  high  grud... 

_  new  1»««  Model  EDQEMERE  BICYCLE, 

28-inch  wheel,  any  height  frame,  high  grade  equipment, 
Including  hl^h  grads  guaranteed  pneumatic  tires,  adjustable 
handle  bars,  tine  leather  covered  grips,  padded  saddle,  Hue  ball 
bearing  pedals,  nickel  trlmmlnes,  beautifully  finished  through¬ 
out,  uny  color  enamel.  Strongest  Guarantee. 

S  10.95  for  the  celebrated  1902  Kenwood  Bleyele. 
$12.75  for  the  celebrated  1902  Klgln  King  or  Klgln  tjuecnKIcycle. 


very 


grade  pneumatic  tires,  a  regular  $50.00  bleyele. 

10  PAYS  f  REE  TRIAL  For  the  most  wonderful  bicycle 

offer  ever  heard  of,  write  for  our  free  1002  Bleyele  Catalogue. 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO, 


“Of  all  inventions,  the  alphabet  and 
printing  press  alone  excepted,  those  inven¬ 
tions  which  abridge  distance  have  done  most 
for  clvillzatlon."--4fctcaului/. 


MAP  OF  THE 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 


LINES. 


A  system  of  11,126  miles  of  rail¬ 
way  in  the  populous  territory  east 
of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincin¬ 
nati,  furnishing  luxurious  and 
rapid  transportation  facilities  for 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Details  of  rates  and  trains 
given  by  any  New  York  Central 
ticket  .agent. 


A  copy  of  "America’s  Summer  Resorts,’’ 
will  bo  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a 
two-cent  stamp  by  George  H  Daniels.  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central  k 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


Open 


Earn  a  Roman  Divan 

with  automatic  adjustment,  the  latest  and  most  popular  thing  iu 
iparlor  furniture,  without  paying  out  a  cent,  by  taking  orders  for  the 
celebrated  Niagara  Extracts,  Perfumes  and  Toilet  Prepara¬ 
tions  from  your  neighbors  and  friends. 

Only  a  few  hours  spare  time  required. 

Our  goods  are  absolutely  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  cannot  be  bought  for  less 
anywhere.  We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  world  making  its  own  goods 
and  its  own  premiums,  anti  can  guarantee  absolutely  unequaled 
values.  We  send  the  premium  right,  along  with  the  goods,  and  without  a 
cent  in  advance  front  you,  and  allow  you  30  days  in  which  to  sell  the  goods, 
yn nr-  To  show  whut  we  mean  by  quality  we  will  send  on  request  a  sample 
rriCC  package  of  Niagara  Talcum  powdei  without'  new  catalogue  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  premiums  easily  earned.  Write  today. 

S.  A.  COOK  A  COMPANY,  12  Cook  Bldg.,  Medina,  M.  Y. 


LUMBER  and  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

We  purchased  the  buildings  and  property  formerly  owned  by  the  exposition  and  now  offer 
for  sale  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  seasoned  lumber.  Thousands  of  Sash,  Windows  and  Doors.  En¬ 
gines,  Boilers,  Pumps  and  Machinery  in  general.  Mile  upon  mile  of  Iron  Pipe,  Electrical  appa¬ 
ratus  of  various  kinds.  Fire  Apparatus,  Iron  Beams,  Trusses,  Columns,  Benches,  Builders’ 
hardware  and  thousands  of  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  the  above  will  be  in 
ctuded  in  our  Exposition  Catalogue,  mailed  on  application.  OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Pan-American  Dept.  No.  62,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


TRADEMARK  REGISTERED 


Rot/ting  is  the  only  covering  for  poultry  houses  that  keeps  the  chicks 'cool  in 
Summer  and  warm  in  Winter.  Preserves  an  even,  dry  temperature  always*. 
Ten  years  without  an  equal.  Never  melts  or  rots.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  102  William  St.,  New  York. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS . 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  April  26,  1902. 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth.  —  @  86 

No.  2,  hard,  New  York .  —  @  84% 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow .  —  @  71% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  49% 

Barley,  feeding  .  —  @  65 

Malting  .  —  @70 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu . 2  15 

Pea,  choice  . 1  70 

Medium  and  pea,  poor  to  good..l  30 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2  05 

Poor  to  good . 1  70 

White  kidney,  choice . 1  95 

Poor  to  good . 1  70 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  65  @1  70 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 2  15  @2  20 

PEED. 

City  bran,  bulk . 19  50 

Middlings  . 20  00 

Linseed  meal  .  — 

Cottonseed  meal  . 24  00  @27  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 . 

.  85  (! 

9  87% 

No.  2  . 

.  75  a 

Xi  80 

No.  3  . 

.  55  i 

i  65 

Clover  . 

.  50  i 

i  55 

Clover,  mixed  . 

.  55  (j 

%  60 

Straw,  rye,  long . 

i)  80 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  2%  cents  per 
quart  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb. 

Firsts  .  26%C 

Seconds  .  25%@ 

Lower  grades  .  24%( 


26V2@  27 
25%@  26 
24  @  25 

24  @  20  >4 
—  @  26 

25  @  2514 
23  @  2414 


22 


25 

2414 


— 

<g 

26 

22 

@ 

25 

22 

@ 

24 

@ 

18% 

17 

@ 

17% 

— 

@ 

17% 

— 

@ 

17 

— 

@ 

17 

16%@ 

16% 

— 

16% 

15%@ 

ley* 

— 

@ 

16 

— 

@ 

15 

16 

@ 

20 

20 

@ 

25 

AT 

s. 

— 

@ 

8 

714 

6 


9y2 

814 


State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy... 

Half-tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Tins,  etc . 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy. 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Western  factory,  choice . 

Common  to  good . 

Renovated,  fancy  . 

Common  to  choice . 

Packing  stock  . 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  White 

Leghorn,  selected,  fancy . 

Fresh-gathered,  avge.  prime.. 

W'n,  storage,  selections,  doz _ 

Regular  pack’s,  good  to  choice. 

Kentucky,  selected,  fancy . 

Regular  packings,  prime . 

Tenn.  and  other  S'n,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fresh-gathered,  dirties,  doz . 

Checks,  per  doz . 

Duck  eggs,  per  doz . 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veal,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @ 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  614® 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb _  5  @ 

Lambs,  dressed,  “hothouse,” 

per  head  . 3  00  @5  50 

Pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb..  9%@  10 
Jersey,  dressed,  medium,  lb...  9%@ 

Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  lb .  7%@ 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  —  @  18 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  12 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  8 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  —  @  13 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Southern  and  S’thw’n,  pair...  60  @  70 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern  and  S’thw'n,  pair...  75  @  90 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  W’n  hens,  avge.  best.  12!4@  13 

Western,  toms,  avge.  best _  11%@  1214 

Poor  to  fair .  8  @  10 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  fancy.  30  @  37 

Phila.  squabs,  broilers,  pair..  50  @  75 

Penn.,  broilers,  per  lb .  25  @  30 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-picked,  aver¬ 
age  best  .  —  @  12 

W’n,  scalded,  avge.  best .  —  @  12 

Southwestern  .  11%@  12 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  9  @  11 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  8  @  8% 

Spring  ducklings,  per  lb .  24  @  25 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz.  —  @2  50 

Mixed,  per  doz .  —  @2  00 

Dark,  per  doz .  —  @1  50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  good  to  fancy,  doz .  —  @  75 

Poor  to  fair,  per  case . 2  00  @2  60 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz .  75  (a)  90 

No.  2,  per  box . 4  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  fancy,  lb _  20 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb..  10 
Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  50  @2  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap’rt’d,  1901,  fancy,  lb.  10%@  11 
Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good.  7  @  8% 

Evaporated,  1900,  finest,  lb _  9 %@  10 

Evaporated,  1900,  com.  to  pme.  5  @  8% 
Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  C.,  sliced...  5  @  5!4 
Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  quarters.  4%@  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  quarters..  3%@  4% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 

cut  . 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  75 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  lbs.  .1  50 
Raspberries,  evap’rt’d,  1001,  lb..  20 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@ 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb _  14  @  15 

Southern,  1901  .  12  @  13 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  York  Imperial,  per  bbl..3  50 
N’n  Spy,  good  to  fancy,  bbl...4  00 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Gano,  per  bbl . 3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  75 

Baldwin,  good  to  fancy,  bbl... 4  00 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 4  00 

Russet,  Golden,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades.3  00 

Strawberries,  Charleston,  qt _  30 

Florida,  fancy,  per  qt .  25 

Florida,  fair  to  good,  per  qt..  18 
Florida,  poor,  per  qt .  10 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Me.,  selected  seed, 

per  sack  .  —  @  3  25 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs .  —  @  3  00 

State,  fair  to  prime,  sack...  2  60  @2  75 


German,  lmperateur,  fancy, 

per  sack  .  2  50  @  3  00 

Belgian,  per  168-lb.  bag .  2  50  @  2  65 

Scotch,  prime,  168-lb.  bag...  2  50  @2  75 
Irish  &  English,  168-lb.  sack.  2  50  @  2  75 

Bermuda,  per  bbl .  6  00  @  7  50 

Bermuda,  No.  2,  per  bbl .  4  50  @  5  00 

Havana,  per  bbl .  4  00  @  6  00 

Florida,  per  bbl .  6  00  @  6  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  S.  Jersey,  bbl.  3  Ou  @  5  00 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  Colos¬ 
sal,  per  doz .  4  50  @  5  50 

Charleston,  extra,  per  doz..  3  50  @  4  00 
Charleston,  prime,  per  doz..  2  75  @  3  25 

Norfolk,  per  doz .  3  00  @  4  00 

North  Carolina,  per  doz .  2  25  @  3  50 

Southern,  small,  per  doz .  1  50  @  2  00 

California,  per  doz.  bchs _  2  00  @  5  50 

Beets,  Florida,  per  crate .  1  25  @  1  50 

Florida,  per  100  bunches .  4  00  @  5  00 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches..  4  00  @  6  00 

N.  O.,  per  100  bunches .  2  00  @  3  00 

Celery,  Fla.,  per  case .  1  25  @  2  50 

Carrots,  N.  O.,  per  100  bchs...  3  00  @  5  00 
Charleston,  per  100  bunches..  4  00  @  5  00 

Cabbage,  State,  per  ton . 20  00  @22  00 

State,  per  bbl.  crate .  1  50  @  1  75 

Florida,  per  bbl.  crate .  1  50  @  2  25 

Charleston,  per  bbl.  crate...  1  50  @  2  00 
Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl —  3  00  @  5  00 
Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  basket..  2  50  @  4  50 

Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl _  2  00  @  4  00 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  %-bbl.  crate.  1  50  @  3  00 
Kale,  Norfolk,  Sprouts,  bbl...  50  @  80 

Baltimore,  Sprouts,  per  bbl..  50  @  65 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  %-bbl.  basket...  1  00  @  2  00 
North  Carolina,  per  bskt....  125  @2  25 
Charleston,  per  %-bbl.  bskt..  1  50  @  2  25 

Leeks,  N.  O.,  per  100  bchs .  —  @  2  00 

Okra,  Havana,  per  carrier _  2  00  @  4  00 

Onions,  white,  good  to  ch.,  bbl.  5  00  @  8  00 

Red,  good  to  choice,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Yellow,  good  to  choice,  bbl..  3  00  @  4  50 

Inferior,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  2  50 

Havana,  per  crate .  1  85  @  1  90 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  2  00  @  2  10 

Egyptian,  per  112-lb.  sack...  2  50  @2  75 
Shallots,  N.  O.,  per  100  bchs..  2  00  @  3  00 
Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate..  50  @100 
New  Orleans,  100  bunches....  1  00  @  2  00 

Peas,  Florida,  per  crate .  1  00  @  2  25 

Charleston,  per  basket .  1  50  @  3  00 

Savannah,  per  basket .  ..2  00  @2  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  2  50  @  4  00 

Romaine,  Bermuda,  per  crate.  50  @  1  50 
Florida,  per  %-bbl.  basket..  150  @175 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  basket .  75  @  85 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Squash,  white,  Southern,  box.  1  00  @  1  50 
String  Beans,  Fla.,  wax,  per 

crate  or  bushel  basket .  1  50  @  2  00 

Fla.,  green,  per  basket .  2  00  @  2  50 

Fla.,  green,  per  crate .  1  50  @  2  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  box..  9u  @  1  00 

Canada,  Russia,  per  Dbl .  —  @  1  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier....  1  75  @  2  50 
Havana,  per  carrier .  1  ou  @  1  50 

TOBACCO  MARKET. 

Trade  in  domestic  leaf  is  exceedingly 
dull.  Small  dealers  and  retailers  are  doing 
more  comparatively  than  the  larger  houses, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  tobacco  that  has 
changed  hands  has  been  in  lots  of  from 
one  to  10  cases.  Conditions  in  Sumatra 
are  little  better.  In  western  leaf,  sales  for 
export  trade  show  a  slight  increase.  Sellers 
are  firm  in  their  views,  particularly  in  low 
grades.— Tobacco  Leaf. 


3%@  3% 

“  '2  00 
1  85 
22 
8 


@4  60 
@5  50 
@4  50 
@4  25 
@4  25 
m  00 
@4  75 
t>4  25 
50 


In  sudden  cases  of  Croup,  and  other  alarm  i ok 
affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs,  Dootor  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant  Is  Invaluable.  It  often  proves 
an  elixir  of  life  when  death  seems  very  near .—Adv. 


SILOS 

THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 
Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

lipm  Any  Place 

S  r  1 1  By  Any  °ne 

CDLI/  For  Any  Purpose 

[Stationaries,  Portables.  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 

Sharpen  your 

,  LSWH  ITlOWBr  MowerSharpener. 
Thousands  In  practical  use.  60c.  by  mail. 

A.  E.  i  M3ER,  JR.,  355  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts. 
The  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  just 
issued  a  handsomely  illustrated  book 
describing  the  various  lake  and  moun¬ 
tain  resorts  reached  by  its  line.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  place  to  spend  the 
Summer  this  book  will  tell  you  where 
to  go,  how  to  go  and  cost  of  board.  Send 
five  cents  in  stamps,  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing,  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  New 
York  City. 

Oldest  Commission  !?r 3S& 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits' 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 

GXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 

No.  2  and  Clover  Grades  of  Hay. 

r.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

FREE  WALL  PAPER. 

Send  stamp  for  Samples  and  Particulars,  If 
you  intend  papering  vour  house.  Now  is  the  time. 

ART  W.  P.  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Strawberry  Plants,  Collie  Pups,  Chester 

Pigs.  Circulars.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 

Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  830 

to  160,  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Rural  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


Wanted — Two  or  three  able-bodied 

men  for  general  outdoor  work.  Must  have  families 
with  one  or  two  daughters  old  enough  to  do  indoor 
work.  Steady  jobs  and  goed  pay.  Address 

s  ARM.  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Housekeeper  Wanted,  farmer’s  daugh¬ 
ter  preferred.  Good  plain  cook,  neat  and  willing  to 
assist  in  care  of  Invalid.  No  dairying  or  outdoor 
work.  Only  mother  and  son  In  family.  A  good  home 
for  the  right  person.  H.  R.  PARKER,  Keene,  N.  H. 


Pnr  ^  O  I  Well-equipped  dairy  farm  of 
■  wl  Odlv  80  acres;  less  than  one  hour 
from  New  York,  Good  barns,  sanitary  dairy  build¬ 
ings,  andexcellentdwellinghouse.  Well-established 
dairy  route.  For  particulars  address 

DAIRY  FARM,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm  for  Salk.  —  About  1 80  acres, 

well  watered  and  fenced,  and  timber  for  fire  wood. 
Good  farm  bouse,  barn,  wagon  house  and  other 
buildings.  Tenant  house  and  two  young  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City,  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  Summer  boarders.  Can  be  purchased 
with  small  cash  payment  and  easy  terms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  SUMMER  HOME,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WF  PAY  A  WEKK  and  expenses  to  men 
"  L  I  n  I  with  rigs  to  Introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


tEPARATORS  AND  POWERS. 

For  1 , 2  and  a  horses,  with  i$overnor;  level  or 
earn  tread.  Catalogue  froo. 


Sweep  powers.  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Mills, SteelTTolle^MTA^ 
Rakes.  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  H.P.,  mounted  or 
stationary.  The  Mesnlnger  Mfg.  Co.,  Tatumy,  Pu. 


Apnnif  on  the  training  of  Collies  for  practical 
DUUIV  farm  work.  Written  In  plain,  con¬ 
densed  language,  and  tells  JUST  HOW  to  do  it. 
Price, 60c.  MAPLEMONT  SARGENT,  Albany,  Vt. 


CURED  while  yon  work.  You  pay 


RUPTURE  14  when  cured.  No  cure,  no  pay 

ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  967,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Many  farmers  are  planning  an  increased 
acreage  of  corn  this  season.  According 
to  present  prospects  there  will  be  money 
in  corn  next  Fall,  and  the  fertilizer  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  considered  carefully.  Brad¬ 
ley’s  old  reliable  fertilizers  may  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon,  and  can  be  procured  in  special 
makes  for  grass  and  grain. 

Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  are  large  growers  of  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  garden  seeds  which  possess  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  being  grown  so  far  south  that 
they  quickly  spring  into  life,  and  produce 
more  than  usually  good  results  in  earliness 
and  vigor  when  planted  in  localities  farther 
north.  These  people  are  also  headquarters 
for  a  full  and  complete  line  of  farm,  garden 
and  orchard  tools,  embracing  their  famous 
single-row  corn  planters,  center-cut  over¬ 
lapping  disk  harrows,  spray  pumps  of  all 
kinds,  barrel,  knapsack,  kerosene,  etc., 
also  all  kinds  of  garden  tools,  seed  drills, 
single  and  double  wheel  hoes,  plows,  hi  11- 
ers,  etc.  All  these  things  and  hundreds  of 
others  will  be  found  in  their  large  general 
catalogue.  Write  for  it. 

Farmers  who  intend  to  build  a  silo  this 
season  would  do  well  to  get  information  on 
the  subject  now  and  make  plans  early.  We 
are  told  that  some  cheap  (?)  silos  being 
shipped  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  not  worth 
putting  up  when  they  arrive.  Write  for 
catalogue  of  the  Green  Mountain  silo  to 
Moseley  &  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Shakespeare  never  wrote  Macbeth.  We 
can  state  this  as  a  positive  fact,  because 
the  poet  lived  in  a  time  when  the  lamp- 
chimneys  made  by  Macbeth  were  unknown. 
If  Shakespeare  had  lived  in  our  day  he 
would  have  written  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh, 
that  “pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  never  break  unless  you  hit  them, 
just  as  thousands  of  men  and  women  write 
from  all  over  the  globe.  Macbeth’s  name 
is  known  wherever  lamp-chimneys  are 
used.  Tf  the  “best”  means  anything  it 
spells  “Macbeth.” 


WE  ONLY  CLAIM 

for  PAGE  FENCE  that  it  is  more  practical  and 
economical  and  that  it  lasts  the  loudest. 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADUIAN,  MICH. 


“REDUCTO” 

is  a  perfectly  harmless 
vegetable  compound  in¬ 
dorsed  by  thousands  of 
physicians  and  people 
who  have  tried  it. 

We  send  you  the  Formula,  you  make  “Ke- 
dueto”  at  home  If  you  desire,  you  know  full 
well  the  Ingredients,  and  therefore  need  have 
no  fear  of  evil  effects.  Send  10  cents  for 
Receipt  and  instructions,  everything  mailed 
In  plain  envelope.  Address 

GINSENG  CHEMICAL  CO., 

3701  X  Jefferson  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SLUG  SHOT 


Kills  Currant  Worms,  Potato  Hugs,  Cabbage 
Worms  and  other  Insects  that  destroy  Flowers,  etc. 

Sold  by  the  Seed  Dealers. 

For  Pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  address 

SB*  Hammond,  Fishklll-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

The  Cannon  Sprayer 

For  spraying  Fly  Oil 
on  Cattle,  Horses, 
Hens,  etc.  Also  for 
greenhouse,  garden 
v  and  farm  work  Tlie 

simplest,  lightest,  strongest  and  handiest  atomizer  sprayer  made.  Weighing  about  one  ponnd  it  can  be 
sent  everywhere  by  mail;  holds  aboutone  quart.  Wr.te  for  descriptive  circular,  showing  Hve’ styles  of 
Sprayers  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted.  NORTH  .JERSEY  N  UKSKlll  ES,  Springfield  N  j 


pm  SCALE 

IS 

>,  BETTER  AND  LOWER  PRICED  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
WE  MEAN  IT.  ADDRESS  BOX  5 
JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y- 
HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 


ASPINWALL 

Four-Row  Sprayer 

25  to  30  Acres  per  Day. 

L — 

AUTOMATIC.  GUARANTEED. 

LOW  PRICED. 

'  //  - 

The  Only  Concern  in  the  World  Making  a 

■  -■  U' 

Complete  Line  of 

ASPINWALL 

Potato  Machinery. 

FOUR-ROW  SPRAYER . 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

( Mention  this  Paper.) 
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MARKET  NOTES 


SLIPPERY  COMMISSION  MEN.— These 
sharks  will  soon  be  at  work  bidding  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  northern  farm¬ 
ers.  One  kind  really  has  a  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  for  a  time  pays  for  the  stuff 
which  he  gets,  finally  clearing  out  when 
he  has  enough  on  hand  to  make  a  good 
haul.  Another  sort  has  his  sole  capital  in 
cards,  letter  heads,  and  circulars  giving 
inflated  prices.  One  of  these  men  had 
printed  on  his  card  800  West  Twenty-third 
Street  as  his  office  number.  This  would 
have  brought  his  business  place  not  far 
from  the  middle  of  the  North  River,  which 
doubtless  many  of  his  buncoed  shippers 
would  have  considered  appropriate.  Men 
of  this  type  go  to  the  docks  and  stations, 
pay  the  charges  on  any  stuff  that  is  sent 
them,  and  pocket  whatever  it  brings.  The 
shipper  never  hears  from  them  at  all,  and 
one  might  as  well  look  for  some  one  fish 
In  the  ocean  as  to  try  to  find  them. 

BUTTER.— “Why  is  it  that,  while  butter 
has  dropped  5*4  cents  in  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket,  the  retailers  still  charge  40  cents  for 
the  better  grades?”  asks  a  reader.  This 
same  principle  holds  true  with  other  foods. 
The  retailer’s  sight  and  hearing  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  acute  to  catch  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  any  product,  but  he  is  blind  and 
deaf  to  a  drop  in  the  wholesale  market, 
and  he  must  learn  of  this  by  the  thunder¬ 
storm  of  Indignant  protests  from  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  His  one  excuse  is  that  he  paid  the 
high  price  for  his  stock,  and  cannot  sell 
at  a  loss.  Of  course  this  great  difference 
cannot  last  long,  and  retail  prices  must 
soon  come  to  a  reasonable  figure,  but  such 
discrepancies  are  always  noticed  when 
there  are  sudden  and  extreme  fluctuations 
in  wholesale  prices.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  wholesale  price  of  butter  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  is  gauged  by  the  daily  transactions  on 
the  Mercantile  Exchange.  The  men  who 
do  business  there  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand.  They 
have  a  fair  idea  of  what  is  being  made, 
what  Is  on  the  road  and  what  is  being  held. 
They  buy  and  sell  butter  to  make  money. 
If  receipts  are  short  and  demand  heavy, 
sellers  know  that  they  can'  raise  the  price, 
and  buyers  recognize  that  they  must  pay 
it.  Those  who  pay  the  high  price  expect 
to  dispose  of  it  quickly  and  thus  avoid  loss. 
They  submit  willingly  so  long  as  they  know 
that  they  can  sell  at  a  profit  to  the  re¬ 
tailer.  In  the  retail  trade  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  element  enters.  The  consumer  does 
not  buy  butter  to  make  money,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  wants  it  for  food.  1-Ie  is  an  un¬ 
willing  party  to  any  advance  in  price, 
which  increases  the  cost  of  living  and  takes 
money  out  of  his  pocket.  His  two  reme¬ 
dies  are  to  protest  and  use  less  butter. 
The  latter  is  the  more  effective,  and  when 
hundreds  of  people  are  doing  it  at  the  same 
time,  retailers  soon  get  off  their  high  perch. 
As  there  is  more  reason  for  the  consumer 
than  for  the  wholesale  buyer  to  fight  an 
advance  in  price,  logically  the  retail  price 
ought  to  drop  with  the  first  wholesale  de¬ 
cline.  One  good  reason  why  it  does  not  is 
that  much  of  the  buying  is  done  by  ser¬ 
vants  who  take  no  particular  interest  in 
expenses,  so  that  the  man  who  furnishes 
the  money  may  know  nothing  about  the 
extravagant  prices  until  he  gets  the  weekly 
or  monthly  bill.  The  recent  drop  of  5*4 
cents  here  seems  to  be  merely  the  result 
of  larger  receipts.  The  output  in  producing 
sections  is  increasing,  and  there  are  no 
apparent  reasons  why  prices  should  be  ab¬ 
normally  high  for  several  months  at  least. 

BEEF  NOTES.— It  is  well  known  that  the 
half-dozen  or  more  large  packers  practi¬ 
cally  control  the  beef  trade,  as  they  own 
great  interests  in  the  producing  districts, 
have  the  slaughtering  and  storage  plants, 
handle  the  transportation  end  about  as 
they  please,  and  have  such  a  firm  grip  on 
the  retail  trade  that  they  can  bring  to 
terms  or  freeze  out  the  small  dealer  who 
tries  to  do  business  in  any  way  except  as 
they  dictate.  Having  things  so  completely 
in  their  hands  it  is  quite  natural  that  con¬ 
sumers  should  conclude  that  the  beef  com¬ 
bination  alone  is  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  advance  in  price.  There  are  certain 
legitimate  reasons  why  beef  should  be 
somewhat  higher,  although  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  sudden  and 
extreme  advance;  and  it  is  useless  to  claim, 
as  some  do,  that  between  the  large  packers 
there  has  been  no  agreement,  with  the 
consequent  manipulation  of  prices.  Two 
matters  affecting  the  price  of  beef  have 
been  the  active  export  demand,  which  has 
kept  down  the  surplus  stock  ordinarily 
filling  emergency  gaps;  and  the  high  price 
of  feed  due  to  the  drought  of  last  year. 

1  orn  has  been  so  high  tha't  many  cattle 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  fitted 
for  market  are  not  in  condition  to  sell. 

I  he  present  wholesale  prices  of  beef  here 
are:  Loins  and  ribs,  14  to  16  cents;  hind 
quarters  and  ribs,  12  to  13,  and  sides,  10  to 
11-  Good  beef  at  retail  is  now  so  high  that 
consumption  is  decreasing,  and  this  sort  of 
applied  argument  will  bring  prices  down. 
Beef  is  a  convenient  and  appetizing  form 


In  which  to  get  certain  necessary  nutrients, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  form  in  which  they 
may  be  had,  and  hundreds  of  people  know 
that  they  can  live  just  as  well  on  much 
less  beef  than  they  commonly  use.  No 
matter  how  much  dealers  would  like  to 
keep  prices  up,  a  serious  dropping  off  in 
consumptive  trade  is  something  that  they 
cannot  stand,  and  the  price  will  have  to 
come  down  below  the  prohibitive  figure. 
This  is  an  old  story  which  has  been  worked 
out  time  and  again  in  the  butter  trade.  A 
number  of  small  dealers  in  Brooklyn  have 
“shut  up  shop”  on  account  of  high  prices 
of  beef,  because  they  could  not  afford  to 
pay  from  13  to  16  cents  per  pound  and  sell 
for  12  to  14.  A  few  have  signs  in  their  win¬ 
dows  which  read:  “No  More  Beef  Until 
Prices  Are  Lower!”  w.  w.  h. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Here  is  a  remedy  for  lump  jaw  in  cattle 
that  is  guaranteed  to  cure— “free  if  it  fails." 
is  the  way  its  makers  put  It.  There  is  no 
guess-work  about  the  results  where  Flem¬ 
ing’s  Lump  Jaw  Cure  is  used,  as  it  has 
cured  thousands  of  cases  in  from  one  to 
three  applications.  It  is  easily  applied, 
harmless  and  humane.  Have  also  Poll 
Evil  Cure  and  cure  for  spavin.  Free  in¬ 
formation  and  book  of  testimonials  from 
many  users  sent  free  to  all  who  write  Flem¬ 
ing  Bros.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  wish  to  announce  that  they 
will  now  sell  their  entire  line  of  celebrated 
Kalamazoo  steel  ranges,  steel  cook  stoves 
and  Oak  heaters,  direct  to  user,  at  factory 
prices,  saving  the.  purchaser  all  dealers’ 
and  jobbers’  profits.  This  concern  has  a 
mammoth  factory,  and  manufacture  every 
range  and  stove  they  offer  for  sale.  If  any 
of  our  readers  are  contemplating  purchas¬ 
ing  a  really  first-class  range  or  stove,  they 
may  rest  assured  that  they  will  receive 
careful  and  courteous  treatment,  and  that 
they  take  no  risk  in  purchasing  of  these 
people. 

The  Improved  “Stewart  Shear”  has  been 
recently  patented  by  J.  K.  Stewart,  the 
president  of  the  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Company,  of  Chicago,  the  well-known 
manufacturers  of  sneep-shearing  machines. 
The  new  shear  is  described  by  expert 
shearers,  who  have  used  it,  to  be  a  marvel 
of  simplicity  and  strength.  They  state  the 
extreme  lightness  of  the  tension  required 
for  perfect  cutting  is  remarkable.  It  is 
proving  immensely  popular  with  “fast” 
western  men.  In  designing  the  new 
shearer,  the  makers  have  eliminated  weak 
and  troublesome  features,  and  have  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  new  tool  a  degree  of  strength 
and  compactness  tha..  is  wonderful,  to  say 
the  least.  Sheepmen  should  not  fail  to  get 
their  catalogue;  it  is  free  for  the  asking. 

All  farmers  know  that  when  the  rush  of 
Spring  work  comes  on  they  almost  invari¬ 
ably  have  trouble  from  sore  shoulders  on 
their  work  teams.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
obviate  all  this  trouble  and  loss  if  one  but 
knows  how  to  go  about  it.  The  trouble 
results  generally  from  thick  and  stagnant 
blood,  induced  by  heavy  feeding  and  lack 
of  sufficient  exercise  during  the  Winter. 
The  remedy  is  found  in  toning  up  and 
thinning  the  blood  and  otherwise  purifying 
the  same;  in  other  words,  providing  a 
Spring  tonic.  For  this  purpose  we  would 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Tut¬ 
tle’s  American  Condition  Powders,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Then  apply  Tuttle’s  Elixir  exter¬ 
nally  to  the  sores.  Write  for  Tuttle’s  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  mailed  free. 

Breeders  who  know  the"  great  care  exer¬ 
cised  at  our  experiment  stations  can  fully 
realize  the  real  value  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information: 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

Dear  Sirs:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say 
that  we  have  tested  the  value  of  Chloro- 
Naptholeum  by  using  it  for  dripping  sheep 
at  our  station.  We  find  the  results  thus 
far  quite  satisfactory.  We  dipped  but 
once,  and  though  several  weeks  have  trans¬ 
pired,  there  is  now  no  trace  of  ticks  or 
lice  on  our  sheep  or  lambs. 

Thomas  Shaw, 

Prof.  Animal  Husbandry,  University  of 

Minnesota. 

Chloro-Naptholeum  is  manufactured  by 
West  Disinfecting  Co.,  4  E.  59th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Books  on  sheep,  cattle  and 
swine  diseases  will  be  sent  free. 

The  modern  way  of  doing  business  by 
selling  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  evidently  come  to  stay.  The 
new  business  method  more  than  ever  re¬ 
quires  confidence  in  the  fairness  and  strict 
honesty  of  the  business  firm  and  a  reputa¬ 
tion  above  any  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing. 
The  success  of  a  firm  having  this  kind  of 
a  reputation  is  illustrated  in  the  career  of 
the  Columbus  Carriage  and  Harness  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Columbus,  O.,  which  has  sold  an 
immense  number  of  high  grade  carriages 
and  harness  by  a  plan  of  shipment,  direct 
from  the  factory,  insuring  every  buyer 
against  loss  or  dissatisfaction.  Their  cata¬ 
logue  is  a  valuable  guide  to  buyers  of  car¬ 


riages  and  harness,  and  even  those  who 
may  intend  buying  elsewhere  should  have 
a  copy  on  hand  to  consult  in  order  to  be 
informed  what  the  fair  factory  price  is 
before  the  profits  of  jobbers  and  retailers 
are  added  on.  Anyone  can  obtain  this  cata¬ 
logue  free  by  writing  to  the  Columbus  Car¬ 
riage  and  Harness  Company,  Columbus,  O. 


GIRL  WOMEN . 

The  general  standard  of  measurement 
for  womanhood  is  "grown-up-ness.’, 
When  a  girl  is  emancipated  from  school 
and  arrives  at  the  dignity  of  trailing 
skirts  and  elaborate  hair  dressing  she  is 
looked  upon  as 
a  young  woman. 

But  nature 
knows  nothing 
of  such  stand¬ 
ards.  When  the 
womanly  func¬ 
tion  is  establish¬ 
ed  womanhood 
is  attained  ac¬ 
cording  to  her 
standards,  and 
there  is  need  of 
womanly  care 
and  caution.  It 
is  girlish  ignor¬ 
ance  or  neglect 
at  this  critical 
time  which  often 
results  in  long 
years  of  after 
misery. 

Mothers  who 
perceive  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  func¬ 
tional  derange¬ 
ment  in  young  girls  should  promptly 
have  them  begin  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’9 
Favorite  Prescription.  It  establishes  reg¬ 
ularity,  tranquilize*  the  nerves  and  tones 
up  the  whole  system. 

«My  troubles  started  during  my  girlhood,* 
writes  Miss  Flora  I.  Greer,  of  107  Howe  Street, 
Akron,  O.,  "but  did  not  prove  serious  until  1893. 
From  that  time  I  did  not  see  a  well  day.  I 
suffered  at  every  monthly  period  with  terrible 
headache,  irritation  of  the  spine  and  pains  in 
my  heels.  I  had  soreness  through  my  hips  and 
ovaries  all  the  time  and  constant  backache. 
One  doctor  would  tell  me  one  thing  ailed  me, 
another  would  say  something  altogether  differ¬ 
ent,  but  they  only  relieved  me.  I  then  wrote 
you  and  followed  yonr  advice.  I  took  five  bottles 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  four  of 
‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  and  five  vials  of 
‘Pellets.’  Have  not  had  a  single  symptom  of 
my  old  trouble  so  far.  Can  sleep  good,  work 
hard,  and  eat  solid  and  substantial  food  with¬ 
out  distress.” 

Dr.  Pierce’*  Pleasant  Pellets  cleanse  th« 
bowels  and  stimulate  the  sluggish  liver. 


IDELITY  FOODS 


IB  Used  everywhere 
specialist  fanciers  wit’ 
pe 
* 

foi 
mi 
fr< 

Th 
Su 
Pit 


by  practical  ponltrymen  and 
1th  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth.  Price, 
tt  lbs.,  *1.25}  BO lbSj  $2.00;  100 lbs., $8. 50. 

FIDELITY  FOOD  FOR  FOWLS 

forgetting  birds  into  highest  show  condition;  for 
maximum  egg  production;  for  keeping  fowls  free 
from  disease.  Price  same  as  F.  F.  for  Y.  0. 
The  Famous  Fidolity  Food  is  for  sale  by  Poultry 
Supply  Dealers  throughout  the  world  and  by  the 
Mfrjy^ox^JsmesburjjNjJ 


Pfneland  I.  &  B.Co  .Solel 


ft 


FUMA 


fi kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceeding  small."  Bo  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

u.injri.a  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide” 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


Newton’s  Heave,  Cough,  Dii« 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure. 
A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  $1  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Kx.paid. 
Newton  Horne  Remedy  Co. 

(  y  )  Toledo.  Ohie. 


Bud  Turkey 


KGG8  FOK  SALE,  15  cents  each, 
A.  C. Green  ASons,  Winchester,  lnd 


Eggs  from  Premium  Stock. — 15  for  ; 

$5  per  100.  S.  O.  Brown  Leghorns,  W.  P.  R.,  and  B.  P 
II.  (nonpareil  strain).  J.  W.  K1LLEN,  Felton,  Del. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — Eggs 
for  hatching,  from  choice  matings,  $1  per  16. 

M.  M.  LAMB,  Branchport,  N.  T. 


Barred  Rocks 

bank  In  city.  L.  8.  TOWNSEND,  Wilmington,  Del. 


R]  Updo- Farm-raised,  hardy  and  prolific.  For 
•  *•  ItCUo  eggs  to  hatch  at  li  cents  each,  Hond  to 
Walter  Sherman.  25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  1. 


EGGS — From  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

—50  cents  a  setting  of  15. 

J.  M.  THORN1LKY,  Marietta.  Ohio. 


EGGS,  $2  PER  15. 

Choice  Barred  and  Bull  P.  Rock,  W.  and  S.  Wyan¬ 
dotte.  Dr.  8.  C.  MOYER, *Lansdale.  Pa. 


EGG8  from  Thoroughbred  Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Bocks,  Br. 

Wh.  Buff  Leghorns,  Gold,  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Langshans,  Cochins,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs.  Brahmas, 
15,  $1:40,  $2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Wyckoff  strain. 

Yearling  Hens,  KS1  each. 

EGGS,  75  cents  per  13;  $4  per  100. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  Weodsport,  N.  Y. 


YX/HITE  LEGHORN  Eggs  for  Hatching.  We  have 
tiOO  hens,  bred  for  egg  production;  large  size, 
vigor  and  purity  of  stock.  Free  range  and  food  In¬ 
sures  fertility.  We  agree  to  please.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  A.  IRION,  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 

Breeder  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  15  choice  fertile 
pggs,  $1.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  13  Pekin 
Duck  eggs,  $1;  large  strain. 


BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS  gS 


per  15;  30  eggs, 
A  prize-winning 


male  at  head  of  every  yard,  scoring  91  or  better; 
large,  blocky.  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Eggs,  same  price.  A  few  trios,  $7. 

BALKS  &  CO.,  102  So.  Main  St.,  Washington,  Pa. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

1299  Eggs  In  3  Mob.  pullets  318  eggs  In 
November;  499  In  December;  482  In  January.  I  have 
a  strain  of  layers  and  will  carefully  select  sittings 
of  13  at  $1.50  each.  Single-comb  variety  only. 

H.  L.  GIFFOBD,  Hornellsvllle,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  EX' 

prizes.  Farm  Range  free  from  disease.  The  grand 
all-purpose  fowl.  Wonderful ,  Winter  layers.  Eggs 
highly  fertilized,  $1  per  dozen;  special  per  hundred; 
discount  10  per  cent  to  Grangers. 

W.  IRISH,  Box  517,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

els  and  50  pullets  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
25  B.  P.  R.  cockerels.  All  bred  from  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Light, 
Brahmas.  Barred  P.  Itocks  and  W.  Wyandottes  $2 
per  15.  Woodcrest  Farm,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes. 

Choice,  large  farm-raised  stock.  Eggs,  $3  per  100; 
$2  per  50.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Address 

S.  DEAN,  OAK  HILL,  N.  Y. 


Death  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS. 
84-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


w 

1 

*  1 
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Killing  Mites 


and  lice;  making  hens  lay, 
_  eggs  hatch  and  chicks 

grow,  with  least  expense  and  bother.  Ask  for 
new  82  page  pamphlet  which  tells  all  about 
It.  Sent  free  postpaid.  GEO.  II.  I.EE  DO., 
Omaha,  Neb., or  No.  8  Park  Place, New  Y ork 


Save 


your  chicks.  The  Scientific  Gape- 
Worm  Extractor,  10  cents.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  20  for  $1;  100  for  $3.50.  Buff  and  Barred 
Bocks;  Buff  and  Golden  Wyandottes;  R.  C.  Brown 
and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Berry  PlantB. 


<  /  Circular  free. 

^ /.  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


A  Steel  Stanchion  £™e™n£wfo? 

tying  cattle.  Lighter,  stronger,  neater.  Swings  on  chains. 
Notin  the  way  when  lying  down.  Agents  wanted.  \V  rite  for  ape- 

cial  terms  and  prices,  Jas.  Boyle,  Mfr., Salem,  O. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Sired  by  ADMIRAL  PAUL  DuKOL,  whose  two 
sisters,  Lilith  Pauline  DeKol,  A.  R.  O.,  at  four  years, 
28  pounds  8.8  ounces  butter  In  seven  days,  and  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Pauline,  A.  R.  O.,  at  2*4  years,  24  pounds 
6.8  ounces  butter  In  seven  days,  are  the  largest  and 
second  largest  records  for  their  ages.  These  bulls 
are  large,  straight  and  handsome,  ready  for  service. 
Price  low.  M.  D.  ECKLER,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


tin  UllftlDIIP  3  PERFECT  IV- 
nU  nUITIDUU  STRUM  ENTS  In  1 

HumanoSwina  V. Stock  Murker  ami  Cal  C 
Dohorner.  Stops  swine  of  all  ages  from 
rooting.  Makes 48ilifferentear  marks,  all 
sizes,  with  same  blade.  Extracts  llorns. 
Testimonialsfree.  Price  <  1  ad  or  send  $1 
(got  i  ton  trial  ;i  fitsuits  seal  balance. 
Pat'd  Apr.  23,190.. 

FARMER  UUIUHTOV,  FalrUcld,  Iona. 


Incubators yromlsr,00rp- 
Brooders Frmn  *4-°0  l!p 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  Ligonlcr,  lnd. 


PINELAND 


Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Ififll— THEY  LED  THEN.  1007 

IOOI  THEY  LEAD  NOW-1*,U^ 


=====  THAT'S  ALL  == 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO. , 


WIRE  FENCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

Also  Coiled  spring,  plain  and  Barb  wire.  Send  for  Oat. 
and  prices.  W.  H.  Mason  Co.,  Box  67,  Lee.burg,  O. 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 

This  famous  fence  is  woven  of  best  steel  made  more  dur¬ 
able  by  heavy  galvanizing.  Every  rod  is  guaranteed.  When  it 
Is  put  up — tight — your  fence  troubles  are  ended  for  all  time. 

ELLWOODw.Ve1'  fence 

stands  heat  and  cold,  storms,  bulls,  boys,  horses,  sheep  and  cattle. 
Made  in  six  heights,  from  18  inch  to 58  inch.  Styles  for  all  purposes. 
Bent  unit  cheapest  diamond  mesh  wire  fence.  Get  prices.  Sold 
in  every  town.  If  not  handled  by  your  dealer,  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &.  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago, 

New  York,  San  Francisco, 

Denver. 


m 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SOY  BEANS  AND  COW  PEAS. 

For  Fodder  in  New  England. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of 
each  of  these  crops.  The  cow  pea  is  a 
hot-weather  plant,  and  only  the  earliest 
varieties,  such  as  the  Black  and  Black- 
eye,  will  develop  their  seeds  in  the 
North.  It  succeeds  better  than  the  Soy 
bean  on  light  loams,  likely  to  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  moisture.  On  medium  loams, 
naturally  retentive  of  moisture,  the  Soy 
bean  is  preferable.  A  comparison  of 
these  two  plants  has  convinced  the 
writer  that  in  New  England  the  Soy 
bean — particularly  in  medium  moist 
loams — will  yield  more  dry  food  material 
and  especially  more  seed,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  to  be  preferred  to  the  cow  pea. 
It  is  possible  that  on  light  dry  soils 
northern  farmers  might  secure  more  fa¬ 
vorable  results  with  the  cow  pea;  in  all 
probability,  the  latter  plant  is  best 
adapted  to  the  South. 

Soy  Beans. — The  variety  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  northern  conditions  is  known  as 
the  Medium  Green,  and  was  introduced 
by  W.  P.  Brooks,  of  this  Station.  The 
plant  will  thrive  on  soils  suited  for  In¬ 
dian  corn,  may  be  planted  and  cultivated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  will  mature 
its  seed  at  about  the  same  time.  Com¬ 
mercial  forms  of  plant  food  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  barnyard  manure,  as  nitrogen 
should  be  used  sparingly.  A  very  good 
application  for  an  acre  consist  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  100  pounds;  dry  fish,  100 
pounds;  acid  phosphate,  300  pounds,  and 
double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magne¬ 
sia,  500  pounds.  After  the  beans  have 
been  growing  on  the  farm  for  a  few 
years,  the  fish  may  be  omitted.  When 
growing  this  crop  for  the  first  time,  it 
is  advisable  to  procure  a  little  soil  (100 
pounds  for  an  acre)  from  fields  where 
the  bean  has  been  grown  for  a  number 
of  years  previously,  and  scatter  it  upon 
the  soil  of  the  field  to  be  used,  which 
thus  becomes  inoculated  with  the  nitro¬ 
gen-gathering  bacteria  peculiar  to  the 
Soy  bean  plant. 

As  a  Forage  Crop. — In  the  writer’s 
judgment,  the  chief  use  of  this  crop  at 
present  is  for  green  forage.  In  growing 
it  either  by  itself  or  with  corn  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  preferable  to  make  two 
seedings,  the  first,  May  15-20,  and  the 
second,  June  5-10.  The  usual  quantity 
of  seed  when  grown  by  itself  is  16  quarts 
to  the  acre,  which  may  be  sown  with  a 
corn  planter,  so  regulated  as  to  place 
the  seeds  about  an  inch  apart  in  the  row. 
There  is  no  objection  to  a  little  thicker 
seeding.  Cutting  for  green  forage  may 
begin  when  the  first  pods  appear  (about 
August  15)  and  continue  for  several 
weeks.  It  is  not  advisable  to  cut  too 
early,  as  the  power  of  the  plant  to  gath¬ 
er  nitrogen  is  less  during  its  earlier 
stages  of  growth.  As  the  plant  nears 
maturity  on  the  other  hand,  the  stem 
become  tough  and  woody.  A  heavy 
(bush)  scythe  is  necessary  to  cut  the 
crop,  an  ordinary  grass  scythe  being 
generally  too  light  for  the  purpose.  The 
yield  will  be  from  eight  to  12  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  about  50  pounds  may  be  fed 
daily.  The  writer  has  had  good  success 
in  growing  a  mixture  of  Longfellow  field 
corn  and  Medium  Green  beans  as  a  for¬ 
age  crop.  Ten  quarts  of  corn  and  seven 
quarts  of  beans  for  an  acre  were  sown 
together  in  an  Eclipse  corn  planter  in 
rows  3V2  feet  apart.  The  crop  was  cared 
for  and  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  corn. 
Time  of  sowing  and  cutting,  the  same 
as  when  beans  were  grown  by  them¬ 
selves.  When  cutting  begins,  the  corn 
will  have  partially  developed  ears,  and 
the  beans  win  be  podding.  The  yield  will 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  12  to  14  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  one-third  of  an  acre  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  sufficient  for  10  cows  two 


weeks.  A  small  power  cutter  is  a  great 
convenience  on  any  farm.  Such  crops 
as  corn  and  corn  and  beans  are  eaten 
clean  if  cut  fine. 

As  a  Silage  Crop. — I  have  grown 
corn  and  Soy  beans  quite  extensively  in 
separate  fields  for  silage.  The  beans  may 
be  cut  with  a  heavy  scythe  or  mowing 
machine,  and  placed  in  the  silo  in  alter¬ 
nate  layers  with  the  corn  (two-thirds 
corn  and  one-third  beans).  The  mixed 
silage  makes  a  very  satisfactory  feed, 
and  contains  fully  one-thira  more  pro¬ 
tein  than  corn  silage.  A  number  of 
years’  experience  has  convinced  me, 
however,  that  the  extra  expense  involved 
in  cutting  and  putting  the  beans  into 
the  silo  by  present  methods,  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  increased  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  obtained.  If  the  corn  and  bean  mix¬ 
ture  can  be  cut  and  bound  with  a  corn 
harvester  (an  experiment  not  yet  tried 
by  the  writer)  or  if  a  machine  can  be 
made  to  cut  and  bind  the  bean  fodder 
when  grown  by  itself,  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  be  economical  for  many  farmers 
to  grow  such  a  mixture  in  preference 
to  corn  for  a  silage  crop.  The  problem 
of  economy  in  handling  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  solved  before  long.  It  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  silo  beans  by  themselves.  While 
it  is  probably  true  that  larger  yields  can 
be  obtained  when  corn  and  beans  are 
grown  separately,  it  is  believed  that  the 
reduced  cost  of  growing  and  handling 
the  crop  would  warrant  their  being 
grown  together. 

Seed  and  Hay. — Brooks  has  fed 
ground  Soy  beans  in  place  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  with  quite  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  not  thought,  however,  that 
they  are  economical  as  a  grain  crop,  it 
being  cheaper  to  purchase  nitrogenous 
matter  in  the  form  of  cotton-seed  or 
other  protein  meal.  Farmers  on  the 
other  hand,  situated  long  distances  from 
the  markets,  and  where  freight  charges 
are  excessive,  might  grow  their  protein 
in  the  form  of  Soy-bean  meal  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  yield  of  seed  is  from  25  to 
35  bushels  to  the  acre  (a  legal  bushel  in 
Massachusetts  weighs  58  pounds).  Soy¬ 
bean  straw  has  little  feeding  value  and 
is  not  satisfactory  for  bedding.  Neither 
Soy  beans  nor  cow  peas  are  satisfactory 
as  a  hay  crop,  for  the  reason  that  the 
leaves  when  dry  become  brittle  and 
break  off  easily.  [Prof.]  J.  b.  lindsley. 

Mass.  Ag’l  College. 


SILAGE  AS  HOG  FOOD. 

We  have  never  fed  silage  to  hogs.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  a  small  quantity  of  sllaee 
could  be  fed  without  injury,  but  we  do 
not  consider  it  a  food  for  hogs. 

Hutton,  Minn.  J.  h.  duxbury  &  bro. 

We  never  have  fed  any  silage  to  our 
hogs,  as  such  a  thing  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  West.  We  use  beets  or  Alfalfa  hay 
twice  a  week  during  the  Winter  and  it 
seems  to  be  just  what  they  need. 

Edgar,  Neb.  c.  h.  searle. 

In  my  locality  there  is  no  silage  used, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a  great  feed  for  growing  hogs,  fed  with 
ground  oats  and  cornmeal.  We  feed  clover 
hay  cut  fine,  ground  oats  and  shorts  and 
some  ear  or  shelled  corn,  and  for  small 
pigs  we  make  a  thick  slop  of  ground  oats 
(with  hulls  sifted  out)  and  shorts,  and 
feed  in  trough,  and  some  shelled  corn 
soaked  24  hours.  d.  w.  brown. 

Union  City,  Ind. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station,  after  repeated 
tests,  we  have  found  that  hogs  will  eat 
only  the  ear  parts  of  corn  silage.  They 
will  eat  a  little  of  clover  silage.  In  Sum¬ 
mer  we  would  hardly  expect  the  hog  to 
eat  the  stalk,  leaves  and  husks  of  the  corn 
plant.  Sometimes  they  chew  the  stalks  to 
get  the  sweet  juice  contained,  but  they 
always  reject  the  fibrous  portion.  Now,  if 
the  hog  will  not  eat  the  green  stalk  with 
its  husks  and  leaves,  we  can  hardly  look 
for  it  to  consume  the  same  parts  after  they 
have  been  silaged.  It  is  possible  that  hogs 
which  have  been  forced  to  live  upon  a  very 
restricted  or  limited  diet  may  make  use  of 


silage,  or  there  may  be  some  form  of  si¬ 
lage  superior  to  anything  we  have  ever 
had  made  from  the  corn  plant;  otherwise 
I  should  not  expect  hogs  to  make  much  use 
of  corn  silage.  w.  a.  henry. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

There  is  not  a  silo  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  I  think  a  small  quantity  of  linseed 
oil  meal  mixed  with  shipstuff  made  into 
slop  for  a  part  of  each  day's  ration  is  a 
fine  feed,  and  particularly  so  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  when  they  can  get  no  grass  or  other 
green  food.  If  mixed  up  into  a  thin  slo_p 
and  allowed  to  stand  about  12  hours  it  has 
an  oily  appearance,  and  being  a  laxative 
it  tends  to  regulate  the  bowels  and  pre¬ 
vents  costiveness,  which  is  so  common  in 
cold  weather.  s.  y.  thornton. 

Blackwater,  Mo. 

We  have  never,  in  our  26  years  of  breed¬ 
ing  purebred  swine  fed  any  silage.  We 
use  sugar  beets  or  sorghum  for  a  succu¬ 
lent  feed  in  Winter.  I  have  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  silage  would  be  a  good  feed, 
and  if  we  were  using  it  we  would  let  them 
have  all  they  would  eat  up  clean,  and  feed 
with  it  a  feed  of  ground  oats  and  corn, 
with  some  wheat  middlings,  all  mixed  in 
a  thick  slop  and  fed  warm  to  the  breeding 
sows  and  young  pigs.  If  feeding  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs  we  would  leave  out  oats  and 
middlings  and  feed  all  corn  with  the  silage. 

ROSCOe,  Ill.  A.  J.  LOVEJOY. 


Cotton-Seed  Meal  for  Hens.— The  past 
Winter  I  have  fed  my  100  hens  whole  grain 
at  night  and  a  mash  of  about  10  pounds 
bran,  cornmeal  and  cotton-seed  meal, 
equal  parts  by  weight  in  morning.  My 
fowls  are  healthy  and  laying  about  45  eggs 
per  day.  m.  t.  c. 

New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balaam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  SI. 50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LiWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Breeders’  Directory 

Registered  Jersey 
Bull  Calves 

from  Ida  Stoke  Pogis  and  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 
K.F.  SHANNON.  007  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  pR 


123  HOL8TEINS£,r; 

DHLLHURBT  FARMS.  Mentor.  Ohio. 


rn.  Colo— PUREBRED  HOL8TEIN-FRIEBIAN8 
lUI  ddlC  Bargains  In  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  8COTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.  N.Y. 


THE  MAPLE  HERD  of  High-Bred 

HOLSTE1N-FR1ES1AN  CATTLE  are  to  be 
closed  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Animals  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  are  offered  for  sale.  Address 
WM.  ROOD,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Young  Registered  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Bulls  tor  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly,  marked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol’s 
Oount  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  In  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stook  Farm,  Ischua,  N.  Y. 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


QPRING  BROOK  8tock  Farm  Berkshires.  July 
August  and  September  pigs  for  sale.  Sows  bred 
or  open.  J.  M.  HODSON,  Mgr.,  Montpelier,  0. 


CHESHIRE  PIGS 

Splendid  lot;  cheap. 

B.  L.  HURD,  Whallonsburg.  N.  Y. 


mu  llVlEiU  LSIUjEj  IVIUYOmiYLd  ing  bacon 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


RegJ\  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  nol 
akm.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  tlm*i 
—  — —  prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Kosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

ANGORA  BOATS  are  handsome,  hardy  and 


Low  prioes.  Large  olr. 


profitable.  Prire  stock 
B.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


fnllip  Pr no— Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
vumcrujo  DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 

ACOLT  should  NEVER  be  BROKEN 
TRAINED 


It  should  be  TRAINFO  Jk 

have  a  system  of  training  that  v»in  make  voun  7M 

xilt  more  valuable  than  if  brohen  in  me  olo  way  < #1 

PULL  PARTICULARS  POP  STAMP.  —  /  I 


COLT 

PU 

PROF 


STAMP. 

J  P.  BEERY,  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


Brightwood  Silo  Coating 


WATER 

AND 

ACID 


Will  not  scale.  Perfect  preservative  for  Inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  new  or  old  wood.  Crane’s 
Prolific  Knsilage  Corn  (20  tons  ensilage  or  180 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  Write  for  prices. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STORE.  Springfield.  Mass. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDARD/ 

STEAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS,  *  // 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  ■■  I  £  * 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  r(;  C’ — “i 

AURORA.ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX. 


,  FISTULA  AND  POLL 

EVIL 

Cured 

In  15  to 
30  Days 

Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Ourr 
is  a  new,  scientific  <fc  certain  remedy 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

Writ©  today  for  Important  circular  No.  441 

FLEMING  BR08.,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

Dog,  Sheep  or  Goat  Power. 

New  Model.  Strong.  Durable.  Light  run¬ 
ning.  Easily  governed.  Separator  Agents  say 
this  is  the  ideal  power  for  running  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators.  We  build  the  most  complete  and  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  Tread  Powers  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 


ITabclI  - 

Dana’s  White  Metallic  Ear  Label 

with  your  name  and  consecutive  numbers.  Always  stay  oOj 
easy  to  read.  Best  for  sucking  calves,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Used  as  official  mark  by  40  recording  associations! 
also  by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  and  breeders.  f 
Sample  Free.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms.  V 

C.  H.  DANA*  74  Main  St.,  W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Shoo-Fly  WK 


THE 
ANIMALS’ 
FRIEND 


Half  cent’s 
worth  saves 
2  quarts 
milk  and 
much  flesh. 
Cures  sores,  hoof  ail¬ 
ments,  etc.  Shoo-Fly  is  the  original 
stock  protector  used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Thousands  have  duplicated  10 
to  50  gallons  seven  consecutive  years.  Beware 
or  beast,  of  imitations  that  last  only  a  few  hours  and  make  sores. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Shoo-Fly  send  us  $1.00  for 
latest  improved  double  tube  sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to 
protect  100  cows,  or  25c  for  liquid. 

Quart  FREE  to  those  naming  Imitation  they  have  used 
and  promising  to  pay  express.  To  these  will  send  Spruyer  for  t>0c. 


BUG0LEUM 


is  the  most 
effectual 


SHEEP  DIP 


Kills  all  Lice,  Ticks.  Cures  Scab,  M  unge,  *ore*.  The  best 
known  disinfectant.  Prevents  contagious  abortion.  Price$1.25  per 
gal.  Add  from  20  tolOO  gals,  water.  Cattle  dipped  or  sprayed  iu 
Rugolcuiu  (1  to  50)  will  be  free  of  ticks  and  pass  the  quarantine. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1006  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  Shoo-Fly  to  be  O.  K .—EDITOR. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in* 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


Wilder 


h ,  *  Stanchion 

— being  an  improvement  over 
jSmi.h’s.  Lightest,  strongest , 
quickest,  safest  swing  atanchior 
made.  Hassteel  latch  and  automatic 
I  lock."  Becomes  stationary  when 

(open.  Animal  cannot  turn  it  In  back¬ 
ing  out.  Madeof  best  seasoned  hard 
■wood.  Pi  ns  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS,  %*£*%*. 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening. 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjusting  Swing 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use  niust'4 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N  Y  Infringements 
will  be  prosecuted. 
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the  gluten  feeds  and  silage. 

My  judgment,  based  upon  feeding 
large  quantities,  and  an  observation  not 
limited,  warrants  me  in  saying  that  glu¬ 
ten  feeds  are  valuable  dairy  foods  and 
have  a  legitimate  place  in  the  market 
and  granary.  The  Borden  Condensed 
Milk  Co.  does  not  include  these  by-pro¬ 
ducts  in  its  list.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  justified.  In  the  early  days  before 
means  of  drying  had  been  perfected,  the 
feed  was  often  quite  out  of  condition, 
not  because  it  was  gluten,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  free  moisture  that  would  spoil 
any  food.  There  may  have  been  a  trace 
of  acid  at  that  time,  but  to-day  it  is 
quite  free.  Some  feeding  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  same  protein  con¬ 
tent  produced  slightly  more  milk.  I 
have  been  unable  to  see  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  cotton-seed  protein  and  gluten 
protein  when  fed  only  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  If  fed  in  large  quantities  surely 
the  gluten  would  be  safer,  because  of 
the  unfavorable  physiological  effect  of 
the  cotton  seed.  Foods  have  a  somewhat 
different  effect  upon  animal  life.  Where 
the  difference  in  digestibility  leaves  off 
and  the  peculiar  bowel  effect  begins 
seems  not  so  easily  solved.  I  speak  in 
reference  to  so-called  gluten  feed  carry¬ 
ing  about  27  per  cent  protein,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  corn  bran,  which  is  not  as 
digestible  as  the  gluten  meal.  When 
the  meal,  with  its  very  high  per  cent 
(35  to  38)  can  be  purchased,  its  unit 
value  of  cost  being  not  greater,  then  we 
may  safely  say  it  will  be  more  digestible. 
We  have  always  obtained  more  milk 
from  an  even  weight  of  middlings  than 
from  bran,  for  the  same  reason.  This 
fact  does  not,  however,  preclude  the 
bran  from  having  an  equal  value,  by 
virtue  of  its  high  ash  or  mineral  con¬ 
tent,  an  ingredient  always  essential  to 
development  and  milk  production.  Feed¬ 
ers  often  lose  sight  of  the  unit  value,  and 
base  economy  too  largely  upon  ton 
prices.  I  feel  confident  that  the  glutens 
have  a  place  in  our  cattle  feeding  on 
about  a  par  of  unit  value  as  compared 
with  other  nitrogenous  food,  when  the 
total  ration  has  sufficient  ash  in  its 
make-up. 

We  have  never  fed  large  quantities  of 
gluten  to  horses,  and  would  not  advise 
it,  especially  to  driving  horses.  It  has 
a  tendency  to  purge,  and  hence  is  very 
unsafe.  Horsemen  know  the  effect  of 
bran  and  middlings  upon  an  active  driv¬ 
ing  horse.  No  one  questions  their  nu¬ 
trient  content,  yet  the  bowels  become 
loosened  to  such  an  extent  that  com¬ 
plete  digestion  is  impossible.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  not  as  true  concerning  slow- 
moving  draft  horses,  and  we  are  there¬ 
fore  safe  in  feeding  moderately  of  this 
class  of  foods.  Remember  that  any  food 
that  produces  unnatural  purging  or  con¬ 
stipation  to  just  that  degree  loses  value, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  analysis.  If 
I  had  to  buy  horse  feed,  and  gluten  fur¬ 
nished  protein  cheaper  than  oats  I 
should  substitute  so  far  as  the  above 
conclusions  would  safely  permit,  having 
in  mind  that  gluten  only  substitutes 
protein  and  not  ash  or  fiber,  or  nerve 
force.  No  food  has  yet  displaced  oats 
as  a  nerve  producer,  and  corn  as  a 
maker  of  heat  and  energy. 

I  am  satisfied  that  silage  for  hogs  is 
a  cheap  and  economical  food  when  fed 
two  pounds  daily  to  each  100  pounds  live 
weight.  Hogs  will  eat  silage  if  not  over¬ 
fed;  as  a  rule,  however,  they  are  fed 
several  times  this  quantity.  The  animal 
has  no  use  for  so  much,  ana  in  conse¬ 
quence  bolts,  gets  sick  of  the  stuff  scat¬ 
tered  around  its  pen,  and  does  not 
thrive.  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  build¬ 
ing  a  silo  for  hog  feeding  alone.  It 
should  always  be  on  hand  for  cows  and 
young  stock,  an  occasional  mess  for  the 
horses,  and  then  feed  the  hogs  just  what 
they  will  clean  up.  Hogs  will  eat  more 
of  it  if  their  ration  has  been  narrow,  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  protein,  and  also 
when  milk  and  whey  are  not  at  hand. 
The  bovine  seem  to  be  better  suited 
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with  silage  than  any  of  the  other  farm 
animals,  and  for  them  it  should  be 
mainly  provided.  All  other  domestic 
live  stock  on  the  farm  should  have  a 
small  amount,  depending  upon  individ¬ 
ual  relish.  h.  e.  cook. 


A  Goose- Gro  war's  Wisdom. 

As  a  boy  I  got  a  strong  prejudice 
against  a  goose.  We  had  this  proverb, 
“A  goose  kills  all  before,  and  kills  all 
behind,”  but  when  we  came  to  have  a 
good  place  for  goose  raising  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  With  proper  condi¬ 
tions  no  fowl  pays  better,  and  none  can 
be  raised  with  less  care.  We  annually 
raise  from  200  to  300  at  a  clear  profit  of 
$1  per  head.  Geese  are  essentially  grass 
eaters,  ‘and  in  a  good  pasture  will  do 
well  all  Summer  after  old  enough  to  fol¬ 
low  the  mother.  Not  so  with  ducks;  they 
must  be  fed  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  if 
not  sold  at  six  or  eight  weeks  old  will 
eat  their  heads  off.  We  happen  to  have 
an  ideal  situation  for  raising  geese.  Our 
farm  is  bordered  by  a  creek  in  which 
grows  an  abundance  of  eel-grass.  Geese 
are  very  fond  of  this,  and  it  seems  to  be 
a  balanced  ration  for  them,  for  as  soon 
as  the  goslings  are  old  enough  to  follow 
the  goose  they  live  on  this  and  grow 
very  fast.  As  soon  as  day  breaks  they 
start  for  the  creek,  and  fill  as  “full  as 
they  can  hold,”  sit  down  in  a  huddle  a 
little  while,  and  then  go  for  the  creek 
again,  and  repeat  this  until  late  in  the 
evening. 

We  save  the  eggs  in  Spring  until  the 
geese  have  laid  full  two  litters.  We  then 
set  the  geese  on  as  many  as  they  can 
properly  cover  and  place  the  surplus 
under  hens.  When  the  goslings  hatch 
we  place  those  from  all  the  geese  mated 
with  a  gander  and  those  hatched  by  hens 
from  the  eggs  of  these  geese  in  a  pen 
made  of  boards  12  inches  wide  and  keep 
them  there  until  large  enough  to  jump 
out,  when  they  go  to  the  creek  and  we 
have  no  further  trouble  with  them  until 
time  to  feed  a  little  corn  to  fit  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Young  geese  are  not  near  as  good 
breeders  as  those  two,  three  or  four 
years  old;  for  some  reason  more  than 
double  as  many  eggs  fail  to  hatch.  In 
fact,  I  have  never  had  a  goose  too  old 
to  be  profitable.  j.  s.  woodward. 


Painting  the  Silo. — We  have  one  silo 
painted  with  Carbolineum  Arenarius. 
The  preparation  has  not  been  on  long 
enough  to  determine  its  value;  10  years 
or  more  will  tell  the  story.  I  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  using  the  stuff  upon  vats  and 
tanks.  It  is  very  penetrating,  and  pre¬ 
vents  shrinking  and  swelling  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  by  keeping  out  moisture.  One  must 
be  very  guarded  about  recommending  an 
article  until  his  own  observation  war¬ 
rants,  and  so  I  have  been  cautious.  Every 
indication,  however,  points  one  way,  to 
that  of  value.  The  preparations  that  are 
non-penetrating  are  not,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  of  much  value.  We  formerly  use'd 
hot  coal  tar.  Instead  of  preserving  there 
was  apparently  a  more  rapid  decay.  Any 
covering  that  only  partially  prevents 
moisture  from  entering  the  wood  can  be 
productive  of  evil  rather  than  good. 

II.  E.  COOK. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  back,  &c.,  result¬ 
ing  from  collar.saddle  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  &c..  are  in¬ 
stantly  relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  18, 1899. 

Dear  Sir : — I  had  a  hone  that  had  two  bunches  on  his  shoulder, 
caused  by  wearing  a  new  collar.  less  than  one  bottle  of  your  Elixir 
cured  It  after  six  months’  standing.  L.  W.  FISHER. 

Cures  also  curb,  splint,  contracted  cord, all  forms  of 
lauieuoss  ami  coUc,  distemper,  founder, pneumonia, <£<_•. 

_  TUTTLE  S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mast. 

lioware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tattle’s. 

Avoid*!)  blisters!  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  If  amy. 


A  HUNDRED  USES. 

Chloro-Naptholeum  has  a  hundred  uses,  such  as  dipping  sheep  ;  kill¬ 
ing  lice  on  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens;  curing  mange,  sores 
and  cuts  on  cattle  and  horses;  curing  roup  and  cholera  in  chickens  ; 
disinfecting  stables,  pens  and  poultry  houses.  It  prevents  hog 
cholera.  Prevents  abortion  in  cows.  Cures  sore  teats  and  garget. 


Chloro-Naptholeum  lias  stood  the  tests  of  experts,  the  tests  of  trials  and 
the  test  of  time.  It  is  the  surest,  safest  and  cheapest,  disinfectant  and 
cure.  It  cures  and  prevents  disease  and  keeps  stock  healthy. 

Sent  FREE, our  useful  books, ‘‘Sheep  and  Cattle  Diseases,”  and  “Swine  Diseases.” 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  4  E.  59th  St.,  N.  Y. 


COOPER 

r  SHEEP  DIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

for  6o  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  Superior  to  all  other 
kinds.  No  smell.  Benefits  while  it 
cures.  Keeps  flock  clean  a  long 
time.  Increases  growth  and  quality 
of  wool.  Used  by  large  majority  of 
sheep  breeders  in  all  countries. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  supply, 
send  $1.75  for  $2  (100  gal.)  pkt.  to 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

8  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  tit  any  Skein. 

MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

Havana,  Ill. 

Wo  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  in  the  IT.  8. 

V  Writ*  for  Price*. 


Skimmer 


Every  dairyman  and  farmer 
looking  for  the  closest  skimmer 
may  try  a  National  Hand  Separator 
for  ten  days,  in  his  own  dairy,  free. 
Skim  all  your  milk  with  it  a  third 
of  a  month  and  let  its  merits  deter¬ 
mine  your  disposition  of  it.  The 

NATIONAL 
Hand  Separator 

is  perfect  in  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion,  absolutely  correct  in  prin¬ 
ciple;  skinm  closest,  runs  easiest, 
produces  better  cream.  Itis 
easiest  to  clean  ;  gives  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  every  way.  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co. 
Newark,  N.  i. 


mDAGERL 

AT 

MOM? 


I’ll  save  your  wife 
more  work  than  two 
girls ;  I  never  lose  my 
temper ;  I  never  want 
a  day  off,  and  I  work 
for  nothing. 

I’m  the 

Empire 

•Easy-Running 

Creacm  Sepa.ra.tor, 

and  everyone  who  knows  me  says  I’m 
the  best  of  the  whole  separator  tribe. 
I’m  simple,  easy  to  turn  and  easy  to 
clean.  I’m  handsome  and  my  beauty 
and  usefulness  last  indefinitely. 

Let  me  send  you  a  book  telling  what  I 
do  for  folks. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Save$  1 0  per  Cow 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

"Alpha”  and  "Baby”styles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street. 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

“It  gets  the  Cream.”  Does  not 
mix  water  with  the  milk.  Does 
theworkof  a  centrifugal  with  one- 
half  tbe  trouble  and  one-tenth  the  ex¬ 
pense.  Saves  time,  money  and  labor. 

Remember— “We  Pay  the 
Freight.  ”  For  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonial  sheet  and  prices  write 

SUPERIOR  FENCEMACHINE  CO. 

188  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  machine 
ever  used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the 
water  with  the  milk  or  require  power 
to  operate  it.  Every  farmer  makes 
creamery  butter  and  more  of  it.  It  has 
double  the  cooling  surface  of  that  of 
any  separator  made.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  them  or  write  direct  to 

Kit.  8.  CUSHMAN,  Sole  IMannfaefnrpr. 
Agents  Wanted.  |».  o.  Rox  140Center»lllc,  la. 


Do  You  Feed 
ENSILAGE  ? 
If  not ,  write 
us  and  we  will 
tell  you  why 
you  should. 


ROSS 


We  will  also 
tell  you  about 
Profit-Making 
Ross  Ensilage 
Cutters. 
Address, 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield.  O 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  45  is  Free. 


Ufcrj'  of 
S lt1d.eba.Ker4; 

There’s  a  perpetual  hum  of  in¬ 
dustry  at  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Studebaker  Wagons  have  been 
going  out  from  there  like  spokes 
from  the  hub  for  fifty  years.  They 
have  travelled  over  pretty  nearly 
every  bill  and  are  found  doing  duty 
in  nearly  every  valley  in  America. 
There’s  a  reason  for  this.  The 
world’s  work  beckons  them  on.  The 
people  know  the  line.  They  know 
the  Studebakers  make  just  what 
they  require.  People  pin  their  faith 
to  the  things  experience  teaches 
them  are  the  best.  Studebaker’s 
vehicles  never  disappoint. 

Studebakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.  They  con¬ 
trol  entire  output  of  the  World  Buggy 
Co.  and  make  the  “Izzer  Line”  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker  goods. 
W rite  us  for  catalogues,  etc. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bervd,  Ind. 

REPOSITORIES! 

Chicago,  New  York,  fclan  Frunclaco,  Koiiaua 
City,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland,  Ore. 
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HUMOROUS 


We  once  had  a  blasphemous  parrot 
That  swore  till  we  just  couldn’t  bear  it, 

When  we  tied  up  his  beak 

He  learned  in  one  week 
In  the  deaf  and  dumb  language  to  swear 
It!  —Life. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Uncle  Si?” 
“Matter?  I’m  mad  clean  through. 
Here’s  brown  sugar  gone  up  half  a  cent 
jest  as  I’m  gettin’  ready  to  make  maple 
molasses.” — Indianapolis  News. 

Neighbor:  “The  baby  suffers  from 
sleeplessness,  does  it?”  Mr.  Jeroloman 
(haggard  and  hollow  eyed):  “I  didn't 
say  it  suffered.  It  seems  to  enjoy  it. 
I’m  the  one  that  suffers.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

“Why  are  you  crying,  little  boy?” 
“One  of  them  artists  paid  me  a  dime  to 
sit  on  the  fence  while  he  sketched  me.” 
“Well,  is  there  any  harm  in  that?” 
“Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  barb-wire  fence.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Teacher:  “What  zone  is  this  in  which 
we  live?”  Johnny:  “Temp’rate.”  Teach¬ 
er:  “Correct.  Now,  what  is  meant  by  a 
‘temperate  zone?’  ”  Johnny:  “It’s  a 
place  where  it’s  freezin’  cold  in  Winter 
an’  red  hot  in  Summer.” — Philadelphia 
Press. 

Bobby:  “Mother,  what’s  that  black 
band  around  Mr.  Jenlcs’s  arm  for?” 
Mother:  “Hush,  dear;  he  might  hear 
you.  Mrs.  Jenks  is  dead;  that  is  a  sign 
of  mourning.”  Bobby:  “Oh!  I  thought 
p’r’aps  it  was  to  keep  the  caterpillies 
from  crawling  up.” — Judge. 

Postal  Clerk:  “Here’s  a  note  from 
a  man  complaining  that  his  mail  isn’t 
delivered  regularly.”  Chief:  “What’s 
his  name?”  Clerk:  “Vladivoledowosch- 
owslti.”  Chief:  “Huh!  with  that  name 
one  would  think  he  had  all  the  letters 
he  needed.” — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
IFar  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
■range.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  »46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


BEFORE  BUYING  aJSSsffi: 

A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  glv- 

— lag  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  Of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  0wego,N.Y. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREICHT 

and  aend  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tire  on,  -  $7.25 
With  Axles,  $9.86.  Rubber  Tire  Wheels,  15.00 
1  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread,  Top  Buggies,  $28.75; 
Harness,  $8.60;  Repair  Grade  Wheels,  $5.50.  Write 
for  catalogue,  ordering  instructions.  Learn  how  to 
buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct.  Umbrella  Free  ^bb 
W.  K.  BOOB,  420  K.  7th  8t.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


first  order. 


BALES 


15  Tons 
a  Day 


_ _ _  _  Baler,  lightest, 

strongest,  cheapest  baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel. 
Operated  by  1  or  2  horses.  30  inch  feed  owning. 
Sold  on  6  days  trial.  Catalogue  free.  Address 

I  CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  111.  , 


Light  as  a 
Feather. 


This  is  a  grand 
motto  for  the  cook  and 
the  baking  powder 
man,  but  Rural  Mail 
Boxes  are  a  different 
j  proposition.  You  don’t  want 
them  too  easily  digested. 
Ikather  Time  makesshortwork 
of  the  light  ones,  but  our 
“Uncle  Sam’s  Favorite”  is  too  heavy  for 
him.  However,1  his  loss  is  our  gain”.  See? 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


RIMELY 


That  is  a  name 
that  means  char¬ 
acter  and  utility. 
Itsuggests  the  best 
in  Threshing  Ma- 
,,  „  chinery.  Ifinves- 

gating,  start  with  the  Rumely  and  you  will  end  at  the  same 
place.  Get  our  catalog  on  the  New  Rumely  Separator 
and  the  Itmnely  Rear  Geared  Traetlon  Engine.  All 
approved  devices  and  appliances  to  each.and  constitute  the  one 
perfect  threshing  outfit.  Catalog  shows  our  engines  fur  all 
purposes.  We  send  it  for  the  asking.  Write  to-day. 

HI.  RUIVIELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


Half  Enough  Water 

is  quite  enough  for  some  people,  but  most 
people  want  water  every  day.  If 

Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps 


are  used,  you  can  have  water  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  your  cook  or  the  stable  boy 
is  the  only  engineer  needed.  25,000  in 
daily  use. 

Catalogue  “Cl”  on  application  to  nearest  store. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO.a 

35  Warren  St  .  New  York 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 
092  CraigSt., Montreal, P.Q 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
40 N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Teniente-Hey  71,  Havana 


22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


WHY  FRET  AND  WORRY? 

• 

THE  farmer  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
the  picture  of  despair,  because  he  has 
been  using  cheap,  poorly-made  Binder 
Twine.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  old  adage, 
“Save  at  the  tap  and  leak  at  the  bung.” 
He  is  a  loser  in  everyway— in  time, in  money, 
and  in  temper.  A  FARMER  WHO  USES 

DEERING 

BINDER  TWINE 

HAS  NO  TROUBLE,  because  it  is  made 
upon  honor,  and  is  just  what  the  tag  says 
it  is,  “even  and  long,  smooth  and  strong.” 
It  is  made  from  the  best  qualities  of  fibre  in 
the  largest  Twine  Mills  in  the  world,  where 
one-third  of  the  world’s  supply  of  binder 
twine  is  made.  700,000  farmers  used  Deer- 
ing  Binder  Twine  last  season,  and  they 
will  all  use  it  again  this  year. 

Manufactured  by 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

World's  Greatest  Manufacturers  of  Binders,  Head¬ 
ers,  Mowers,  Reapers,  Corn  Binders, Corn  Shockers, 
Huskers  and  Shredders,  Rakes,  Twine  and  Oil. 


The  REED  “All  Steel” 

Spring-Tooth  Cultivator 

Shipped  anvwhere  for 
FREE  TRIAL.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  keep  It. 
send  us  his  name,  end 
we  will  ship  you  this 
cultivator  at  once.  Give 
it  a  fair  trial,  and  if  you 
like  it,  pay  our  special 
price.  THE  II  FED 
CULTIVATOR  pulver¬ 
izes  every  inch  of  the 
ground.  Has  no  equal 
in  stony  land.  Spring 
teeth  are  oil-tempered  and  tested,  and  practically 
unbreakable.  Cultivator  has  10  spring  teeth;  four 
additional  teeth  make  it  a  perfect  riding  harrow. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Write  to-day  for  our  Special  Offer 
and  Catalogue  B. 

REED  MEG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


GAS  and  Y  f 

GASOLINE  ZU  IX  VJC  A  IX  KU  3 

Sold  on  Trial— by  Builder  to  User. 

ALEX.  T.  GIBSON,  5  Jefferson  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The1  ‘HOOVER”  SKSS 


Rapid,  Clean 
and  Satisfactory 
work 

guaranteed. 


Try  it  in  your  own  field 
Write  for  catalogue. 


No.  5034. 
Concord 
Spring 
Buggy 


Our  carriages  and  harness,  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  at  wholesale  prices,  save  you  two  profits. 

We  have  sold  more  carriages  direct  than  any 
other  house  in  the  world,  because  ours  is  the 
Most  Liberal  Offer  and  Complete 
‘  Written  Guaranteeever  made  by 
any  Responsible  Manufacturer. 

Our  goods  have  a  reputation  that  we 
will  uphold.  Our  plan  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  Illustrated  catalogue, 

SENT  FREE — No  matter  when,  where,  or 
how  you  buy,  you  need  this  catalogue  as  a  guided 

It  describes  vehicles  and  baruess  fully,  and  quotes  lowest  prices  ever  offered.  Write  i 
Factory  and  General  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIACE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office— ST.  LOUIS  or  COLUMBUS. 


29  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT. 


No.  391  Buggy.  Price,  $59.00, 
as  sells  for  *35.00  more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world  sell¬ 
ing  to  consumers,  and  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing  business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

,WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

1*  but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery.  Y ou  are 
out  nothing  i  f  not  satisfied.  W  e  make 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  the 
cost  of  material  and  making,  plus 
As  good  one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue 
shows  complete  line.  Send  for  it. 


No.  740  Open  Stanhope.  Has  % 
inch  Kelly  rubber  tires.  Price, 
882.  As  good  as  sells  for  850  more. 


^Ikhar^CaMrriage^Hapnes^Wanufacturin^^o^ElkhartjInd. 


'Split  Hickory  vehicles 


We  put  our  honor  against  yours.  If  you  want  a  new  buggy  or 
carriage  this  season,  and  would  like  not  only  to  see  it  set  up.  but  to 
use  it  and  satisfy  yourself  that  it  isa  bargain,  we  will  ship  you  one  on 

Thirty  Days’ Free  Trial. 

We  believe  our  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  the  nest  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  any  price,  and  we  believe  you  will  give  them  a  fair  trial.  If 
after  thirty  days  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
them  to  us.  There  will  be  nothing  to  pay.  All 
this  is  fully  explained  in  our  new  illustrated 
catalogue,  which  is  free.  Besides  vehicles  it 
shows  a  full  line  of  harness. 

OHIO  CAK.JUAGE  MFG.  CO.. 

Station  39,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WHY  THEY  COMPARE. 


When  an  agent  doesn’t  handle  what  you  ask  for 
he  will  say  that  what  he  has  is  “just  as 
good.”  Other  makes  are  frequent¬ 
ly  compared  with  the 

KRAUS  23?  CULTIVATOR. 

That  is  complimentary.  We  like  it.  It  means  that 
the  Kraus  is  the  standard  and  that  you  will  be 
wise  if  you  pin  your  faith  to  it.  It  is  high  wheeled, 
light  draft,  perfectly  balanced,  simply  construct¬ 
ed,  easily  operated.  Any  boy  can  work  it. 
Shovels  adjust  for  wide  or  narrow  rows,  depth 
and  angle.  Ingenious  in  dodging  plants  or  ob¬ 
structions.  Wheels  and  shovels  instantly  thrown 
to  right  or  left  by  foot  levers.  A  perfect  hillside 
worker.  Four,  six  or  eightbeam-pin,  spring  hoe 
or  spring  tooth.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  D,  AKRON.  OHIO. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

ined  with  Spike-Tootl 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERRIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 

SAMPSON  cn 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 

CLARK’S 
DOUBLE- 
ACTION 

Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  In 
a  day. 

SULKY 

[Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 

_  Steam  Power. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


WELL 


DRILLING 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BBOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  X. 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest. 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 
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SYRACUSE, 


Water  Street, 
A.  Y. 


The  Great  Value 

and  the  marvelous  healing  power  of 

Veterinary  Pixine 

has  never  been  made  more  manifest  than 
when  in  emergency  a  speedy  and  per¬ 
manent  healing  ointment  is  urgently 
needed. 

Apply  it,  rub  it  in  on  bare  spots,  in¬ 
flammatory  swelling, old  sores,  scratches, 
grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It  pene¬ 
trates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows 
well  as  he  toils  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic — scientific,  un¬ 
failing.  Indorsed  by  stock-raisers  and 
trainers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Investigate;  money  hack 
if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,50c 5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TKOYICHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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$1  PER  YEAR 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  BREEDING  CATTLE 

CALLS  FOR  ARTISTIC  TASTE. 

A  Work  of  Long  Years. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  farming  that  pre¬ 
sents  a  wider  field  for  advancement  than  the  breeding 
of  purebred  cattle.  No  herd  is  so  good  that  it  cannot 
be  improved,  and  no  herd  is  so  poor  that  it  has  fallen 
below  the  possibility  of  improvement.  Can  one  im¬ 
agine  a  branch  of  husbandry  where  one  has  such  a 
chance  for  expansion  and  advancement  as  in  the 
breeding  of  purebred  cattle?  With  horse  breeding 
there  is  connected  the  unsavory  flavor  of  the  race 
track,  with  its  demoralizing  influences,  but  cattle 
breeding  is  free  from  this,  and  I  believe  that  it  calls 
for  even  more  knowledge  and  care  than  horse  breed¬ 
ing.  One  must  aim  not  only  to  produce  an  animal 
that  will  give  a  large  flow  of  rich  milk,  but  one  that 
shall  carry  the  characteristics  of  its  breed  to  the 
highest  possible  degree.  It  is  possibly  because  I  am 
trying  to  be  a  breeder  of  Jerseys  that  I  think  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  these  cattle  more  trying  than  any  other.  I  don’t 
mean  to  deny  that  anyone  can  breed  Jerseys;  but  I 
do  say  that  but  few  can  breed  the'  best. 

The  Jersey  is  the  “family”  cow;  the  cow  that  is 
owned  by  the  gentleman  farmer,  the  village  profes¬ 
sional  man,  and  the  city  man  with  a  suburban 
residence.  These  men  are  harder  to  please 
than  the  butcher  and  the  milkman  to  whom 
other  breeders  cater.  The  Jersey  cow  must 
first  of  all  give  a  good  flow  of  rich  milk,  and 
she  must  keep  it  up  nearly  all  the  year  round. 

Then  she  must  be  of  a  pleasing  color  and  sym¬ 
metrical  form.  Her  back  must  be  straight, 
her  hips  wide  and  her  shoulders  thin.  Her  tail 
must  be  long  and  fine,  and  with  a  good  switch 
(one  grab  of  the  dog  and  she  is  ruined  in  this 
respect).  Her  abdomen  must  be  large,  but 
her  ribs  must  be  nicely  curved,  so  that  it  will 
not  look  too  large.  Her  neck  must  be  long 
and  thin,  and  her  head  small  and  lean,  with 
prominent  placid  eyes,  which  must  be  far 
apart,  while  her  horns  should  be  near  together, 
small,  amber-colored  and  incurving.  Couple 
all  these  with  a  high-strung  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment  that  will  send  her  over  a  fence  if  fright¬ 
ened,  and  an  intelligence  that  will  make  her 
follow  a  friend  like  a  pet  dog,  and  you  have  a 
good  Jersey  cow.  Can  anyone  deny  that  a 
person  has  a  chance  to  use  all  his  faculties  in 
producing  her?  He  needs  the  eye  of  an  artist,  ami 
also  the  cool  judgment  of  any  practical  business  man, 
for  the  “business  end”  of  the  animal  must  be  looked 
after  as  much  as  the  other.  The  business  will  never 
be  overdone,  and  there  will  always  be  failures,  because 
so  many  men  are  naturally  unfitted  for  it.  and  so 
many  more  find  it  “too  much  like  work.”  I  submit  a 
work  of  art  in  the  shape  of  a  cow’s  head,  Fig.  125.  It 
took  me  several  years  to  produce  the  original,  but  the 
photographer  did  his  part  in  a  very  short  time.  Still, 
lie  is  a  “professional  man,”  while  I  am  just  a  scrub 
farmer.  J.  grant  morse. 


CHOP  FEED  FOR  THE  BROOD  SOW. 

A  good  many  years  ago  my  father,  during  the  crop¬ 
ping  time,  often  fed  his  horses  chopped  feed,  made  of 
rye  straw  put  through  a  cutting  box  and  mixed  in  the 
trough  with  ground  rye.  It  was  considered  a  desir¬ 
able  feed,  but  the  work  it  took  to  get  the  feed  to  the 
horses  would  now  be  considered  by  the  careful  farmer 
too  great..  This  mixture  was  prepared  only  for  the 
horses,  and  was  not  passed  around  to  other  animals 
on  the  farm.  The  rye  straw  was  of  no  particular 
value  except  to  give  bulk  to  the  ration,  and  act  as  a 
divider  of  the  rye  meal  used.  The  idea  had  never 


occurred  to  pig  growers  of  those  days  to  feed  their 
swine  chop.  Then  corn  for  Winter  and  grass  for 
Summer  was  the  extent  of  their  bill  of  fare.  Even 
now  to  mix  a  chopped  ration  for  the  swine  straw  of 
no  kind  would  be  desirable,  as  there  is  so  little  in  it 
that  can  be  used  by  the  animal.  It  is  dawning  on  the 
pig  grower  that  the  pig,  to  thrive  best,  must  have 
more  than  grain,  or  its  direct  products,  for  susten¬ 
ance;  that  the  variety  ration  possible  in  Summer 
should  be  made  possible  for  Winter. 

Every  Spring  some  farmer  has  trouble  with  his 
brood  sows  at  farrowing  time,  and  more  trouble  in 
getting  the  pigs  started,  and  only  because  the  sows 
have  not  had  a  sufficient  variety  in  their  rations.  Re¬ 
cently  the  farmers  in  the  Middle  States  have  found 
out  that  their  hogs,  brood  sows,  etc.,  will  eat  a  limited 
amount  of  clover  hay.  In  the  Alfalfa  countries  of  the 
West  the  hog  eats  Alfalfa  the  year  around,  and  thrives 
on  it,  and  can  be  fattened  with  a  little  grain  added. 
There  is  no  reason  why  farmers  in  the  older  States, 
who  grow  corn  and  hogs  year  after  year  cannot  give 
more  variety  to  their  hogs  in  the  way  of  foods.  More 
and  more  they  are  getting  to  use  the  by-products  of 
the  mills  and  have  learned  that  it  is  hard  to  do  with¬ 
out  them.  Soy  beans  and  cow  peas  can  be  grown  to 
take  the  place  of  these  mill  products,  but  it  is  hard 


JERSEY  COW  IDA’S  ORPHAN  MAIl)  151980.  Fig.  125 

for  farmers  who  have  grown  corn  in  large  fields  to 
fall  into  the  habit  of  producing  these  other  crops  in 
the  small  way.  The  outlay  for  different  machinery 
stands  in  the  way  of  making  them  regular  crops.  If 
crops  that  are  already  grown  can  be  utilized  it  will 
suit  the  farmers  much  better.  Clover  should  be  grown 
on  all  hog  farms,  and  every  farmer  should  learn  to 
make  clover  hay.  Alfalfa  will  also  become  a  standby 
on  many  farms,  and  add  to  the  protein  feeds  that  can 
be  used. 

This  Winter  there  has  usually  been  a  flat  pocket- 
book  in  the  farmer’s  pocket,  after  a  purchase  of  mid¬ 
dlings  at  the  neighboring  mill,  and  a  wish  that  there 
was  some  way  to  escape  this  necessary  outlay,  or  at 
least  to  cut  it  down.  The  writer  has  had  that  feeling 
for  some  time,  and  has  been  trying  clover  chaff  to 
some  extent,  for  two  or  three  years.  What  we  mean 
by  chaff  is  the  leaves  and  small  stems  that  are  found 
on  the  floor,  after  handling  the  hay.  The  hogs  have 
often  been  noticed  eating  clover  in  the  lots  where  it 
has  been  fed  to  the  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  eaten 
from  the  manure  thrown  out  of  the  cow  stable,  and 
relished  in  a  seeming  half  decayed  condition  as  found 
in  the  feed  lots  and  manure  pile.  Acting  on  these 
facts,  as  pointing  to  a  desirable  ration  for  the  hogs, 
clover  in  a  cured  and  clean  condition  has  been  brought 


into  use.  There  were  in  their  pens  four  sows  with 
their  litters,  six,  seven,  10  and  10  pigs,  a  few  days  old. 
A  precaution  in  starting  a  sow  on  full  feed  after  far¬ 
rowing  is  to  prevent  overfeeding.  With  a  mill-feed 
ration,  or  this  and  corn,  this  is  easily  done,  more  so 
than  most  men  think.  This  time  clover  leaves  have 
made  a  goodly  part  of  each  feed.  By  using  this  de¬ 
sirable.  feed  it  has  been  found  that  the  danger  of  over¬ 
feeding  is  greatly  decreased.  From  a  mow  floor  sev¬ 
eral  sacks  of  clover  chaff  were  gathered,  leaves  and 
stems;  these  sacks  were  placed  by  the  box  containing 
middlings  and  bran.  A  four-gallon  bucket  is  used  in 
mixing  a  feed  for  two  sows.  The  bucket  is  filled  about 
three-fourths  full  of  the  clover,  and  then  about  one 
gallon  of  middlings  poured  over  the  clover.  The 
clover  is  pressed  down  to  some  extent  when  put  in  the 
bucket.  With  the  hand  or  a  small  paddle  the  clover 
and  middlings  are  mixed,  and  it  is  quite  easily  done. 
Then,  if  obtainable,  skim-milk  or  kitchen  slops  are 
used  to  wet  the  mixture;  if  these  are  not  in  supply  we 
go  to  the  hydrant  and  turn  on  the  water  needed  thor¬ 
oughly  to  dampen  the  dry  feed.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  is  about  58  degrees,  sometimes  lower,  no 
doubt.  The  bucket  of  feed  is  divided  between  two 
sows,  1  y2  gallon  at  least  to  each  sow  and  fed  twice  a 
day.  With  this  ration  the  sows  are  well  contented 
because  comfortably  filled  all  the  time.  They 
are  also  fed  after  being  well  started  on  this 
feed  two  or  three  ears  of  corn  each  twice  a 
day.  It  is  counted  that  the  mill-feed  bill  is  at 
least  cut  in  two  by  the  use  of  the  clover,  and 
the  sows  have  done  better  than  if  they  had 
been  fed  full  on  middlings  and  corn.  The  pigs 
are  starting  nicely,  and  there  is  not  the  fear 
from  loss  by  getting  over  fat,  as  is  the  case 
when  their  dams  are  fed  on  an  all-grain  pro¬ 
duct.  The  ration  is  easily  and  quickly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  is  always  fresh  and  clean.  It  may 
be  argued  by  some  that  this  is  “no  good”  to 
them  for  this  Spring,  but  it  certainly  should  be 
a  prompter  to  try  to  prepare  clover  hay  to  be 
used  next  Winter  and  Spring.  Warm  water 
can  be  used,  or  soak  the  mixture  over  night  if 
wished.  john  m.  jamison. 

Ohio. 


ASHES  AND  SALT  FOR  SWINE.— I  have 
been  in  the  hog  business  for  the  past  33  years, 
and  it  has  always  been  my  practice  to  try  to 
keep  salt  and  ashes  where  my  hogs  could  help 
themselves.  I  think  one  part  salt  to  nine  parts  ashes 
about  the  right  mixture.  I  have  sometimes  burned 
old  rails,  corncobs,  etc.,  until  thoroughly  charred, 
then  salt  it  slightly  and  throw  water  on  it,  and  let 
the  hogs  eat  the  charcoal.  I  practice  this  only  when 
feeding  hogs  for  the  market.  I  have  never  seen  any 
bad  results  from  feeding  ashes  to  hogs,  but  think  the 
best  way  is  to  keep  them  where  the  hogs  can  help 
themselves  at  all  times.  l.  l.  frost. 

Mirabile,  Mo. 

We  have  never  heard  claimed  before  that  hogs 
would  eat  enough  wood  ashes  and  salt  to  hurt  them, 
if  they  could  get  them  whenever  they  wanted  them. 
The  best  pigs  that  we  have  ever  raised  had  all  the 
wood  ashes  with  a  little  salt  mixed  in  it  that  they 
would  eat.  We  think  it  is  much  better  to  keep  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wood  ashes  and  a  little  salt  in  a  box  where  the 
pigs  can  go  to  it  at  will.  They  will  go  and  eat  the 
ashes  in  the  morning  before  they  will  eat  their  feed. 
We  do  not  think  it  best  to  mix  the  ashes  in  the  slop 
or  feed,  as  that  would  make  them  eat  more  than  they 
would  want  and  might  be  more  than  they  ought  to 
have.  We  have  found  soft  lye  soap  made  from  wood 
ashes  to  be  good  to  feed  pigs  to  make  them  hearty 
and  grow  well.  We  think  wood  ashes  and  a  little 
salt,  kept  where  the  hogs  can  get  to  it,  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  cholera  remedies  put  together. 

Winchester,  lnd.  a.  c.  green  &  sons. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  WESTERN  HOMES. 

Our  two  little  pictures  furnish  the  material  for  a 
whole  volume  of  history.  The  rude  building  shown 
at  Fig.  126  was  “home”  to  the  pioneers  who  crossed 
Kansas  and  sought  free  land  in  the  wilderness.  A 
dozen  years  of  hard  and  patient  toil  and  the  old 
shanty  gives  place  to  the  comfortable  home  at  Fig. 
127!  If  one  could  have  the  history  of  those  12  long 
years  what  a  story  of  a  bulldog  fight  against  hard  con¬ 
ditions  it  would  make!  For  such  victories  are  not 
easily  won.  The  tools  with  which  men  and  women 
build  homes  on  the  western  prairies  are  stained  with 
blood  and  tears,  which  even  the  happiness  of  victory 
cannot  fully  wipe  out.  Yet  the  Far  West  has  seen 
thousands  of  just  such  victories,  and  each  one  adds  to 
the  stability  of  State  and  country.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  writer  iived  in  Colorado.  At  that  time  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  who  lived  there  talked  of  “making 
their  pile”  and  then  going  back  “home”  to  spend  it. 
The  new  country  was  not  yet  home  to  them.  They 
were  too  old  when  they  left  the  East  to  root  quickly 
in  a  new  place.  Finally,  this  feeling  passed  away. 
Their  children  grew  up  without  any  sentiment  about 
the  country  “back  East” — they  knew  no  home  besides 
the  place  where  they  were  born  or  where  their  child¬ 
hood  was  spent.  This  feeling  is  giving  a  new  strength 
to  the  West.  The  farmer  will  no  longer  sell  out 
readily,  for  his  home  is  no  longer  a  thing  to  sell  but 
a  thing  to  love  and  cherish.  This  feeling  is  really  do¬ 
ing  more  for  the  West  than  the  vast  increase  in  ma¬ 
terial  wealth. 

A  GRANGE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Grange  is  doing  a  fire  in¬ 
surance  business  of  its  own,  and  is  meeting  with  re¬ 
markably  good  success.  The  members  of  the  Grange 
are  taking  this  matter  up  in  earnest,  and  while  but 
few  see  fit  to  cancel  a  policy  before  maturity,  they 
willingly  take  out  the  new  one  from  the  company  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  State  Grange.  The  rates  of  this  com¬ 
pany  are  one  per  cent  on  houses  and  barns  alike;  the 
policy  is  written  for  three  years,  and  the  maximum 
amount  written  on  any  one  policy  is  $1,600.  They  are 
doing  a  very  conservative  business,  but  it  is  all  the 
safer  for  the  policy  holders.  Farm  risks  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  for  Grange  members  only,  but  dilapidated,  unoc¬ 
cupied  or  neglected  buildings  and  those  out  of  repair 
will  not  be  insured  by  this  company  at  any  rate. 
Buildings  of  this  class  will  not  be  insured  even  if  the 
owner  is  a  member  of  the  Grange  in  good  standing. 
His  buildings  must  be  in  good  standing  also.  Some 
seem  to  think  that  the  company  should  write  a  policy 
as  high  as  the  owner  of  the  building  cares  to  pay  the 
premium  on.  I  heard  the  secretary  of  this  company 
say  that  one  reason  for  so  many  mysterious  fires  was 
“the  friction  caused  by  a  $3,000  policy  rubbing  against 
a  $1,000  risk.”  This  company  proposes  to  avoid  all 
such  friction.  Much  criticism  is  heard  about  officers 
receiving  large  salaries.  The  president  of  this  com¬ 
pany  receives  $50  per  year  only.  The  old  line  com¬ 
panies  have  abandoned  very  much  farm  property  in 
Massachusetts,  and  on  others  have  placed  a  rate  of  in¬ 
surance  which  is  simply  prohibitive.  On  very  much 
of  the  farm  property  which  they  will  write  for  they 
take  very  small  risks,  and  if  this  property  is  mort¬ 
gaged  the  mortgagee  calls  for  an  immediate  payment 
of  the  mortgage  note,  so  that  the  farmer  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  whose  property  is  mortgaged  and  who  is  not 
in  the  Grange,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  this  insur¬ 
ance,  is  in  a  very  bad  situation  in  many  cases.  This 
company  insures  property  for  people  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Grange,  but  insures  farm  property  for 
its  members  only.  I  regard  this  insurance  as  one  of 
the  many  golden  offerings  that  the  Grange  holds  m 
store  for  its  members.  s.  r.  walker. 

It  had  become  almost  impossible  for  our  farmers 
to  buy  any  insurance.  Some  could  not  get  it  at  all, 
and  those  who  could  paid  a  price  that  was  well  nigh 
prohibitory.  The  old-line  companies  claimed  that  a 
large  per  cent  of  their  losses  were  on  farm  property, 
and  so  refused  to  take  such  risks  at  all,  and  the  others 
changed  the  term  from  five  to  three  years.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange,  believing  that 
aside  from  the  “moral”  risk,  the  farm  risk  was  a 
good  one,  in  the  Spring  of  1901  assumed  control  of 
the  Salisbury  and  Amesbury  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  and  for  a  year  has  been  ready  to  write  insurance 
on  farm  property  belonging  to  members  of  the  order 
(if  considered  a  safe  risk)  and  on  desirable  village 
property.  Now  as  to  results.  Of  course  business  the 
first  year  was  necessarily  light,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  farmers  as  a  class  are  slow  to  take  hold  of  any¬ 
thing  new,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  good  many  members 
did  not  care  to  cancel  any  policies  in  force,  who  will, 
however,  insure  in  this  company  when  their  present 
policies  run  out.  On  December  1,  1901,  the  total  risks 
outstanding  were  $385,885,  a  gain  of  $190,530  since  the 
Grange  took  hold  of  it,  having  written  236  policies 
during  10  months.  Since  January  1,  1902,  there  have 


been  written  over  $105,000,  which  is  more  than  one- 
half  of  last  year’s  total.  The  business  is  scattered 
over  108  cities  and  towns,  which  is  a  very  desirable 
feature,  as  it  reduces  the  danger  of  a  heavy  loss  in  a 
large  fire.  Everyone  who  insures  in  this  company  Is 
required  to  give  a  deposit  note  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
face  of  the  policy.  These  notes  taken  collectively 
constitute  the  basis  upon  which  the  company  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  business.  They  bear  no  interest  and  can¬ 
not  be  assessed  except  to  pay  losses,  and  not  then  so 
long  as  any  funds  are  in  the  treasury.  The  company 
has  met  with  fire  losses  the  past  year  to  the  amount 
of  $15,  which  would  go  to  show  that  the  Grange  farm 
risk  was  not  a  bad  one.  The  raise  of  25  per  cent  in 
the  rates  on  mercantile  property  by  all  insurance 
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companies  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  find¬ 
ing  out  that  something  beside  farm  property  is  eat¬ 
ing  up  their  surplus.  Leslie  r.  smith. 

Mass.  State  Grange  Deputy. 


FERTILIZING  COW  PEAS. 

It  ought  to  be  well  understood  by  this  time  that 
what  is  known  as  the  cow  pea  much  resembles  a  bean. 
It  is  a  true  child  of  the  South,  tender,  rejoicing  in 
sunshine  and  a  warm  soil.  It  cannot  safely  be  plant¬ 
ed  before  field  corn,  and  does  best  in  warm  open  soils, 
which  are  likely  to  be  the  poorest  spots  on  the  farm. 
The  plant  is  not  well  suited  to  low,  damp  places,  or  to 
heavy  clay  soils.  Thousands  of  northern  farmers  will 
try  the  crop  this  year  for  the  first  time.  It  may  be 
broadcast  on  the  rough  furrows  after  plowing,  and 
worked  in  with  harrow  and  roller,  or  the  seed  may  be 
planted  in  drills  like  peas  or  beans.  The  latter  plan 
is  more  economical  of  seed,  and  if  the  cow  peas  are 
cultivated  the  vine  growth  is  larger  and  the  soil  is 
left  in  better  condition  for  the  following  crop.  While 
the  cow  pea  is  of  itself  one  of  our  best  manurial  plants 
it  is  of  special  value  as  a  fertilizer  mixer.  If  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  used  on  the  cow  peas  the 
vines  grow  quicker  and  larger,  giving  a  surer  crop, 
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and  far  more  to  cut  or  plow  under.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  pictures  at  Figs.  128  and  129.  From  the 
time  when  the  peas  first  appear  above  ground  the 
fertilized  plants  are  larger  and  stronger — the  differ¬ 
ence  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  vines 
grow.  We  have  heard  farmers  ask  why  they  should 
put  fertilizer  on  a  crop  which  will  make  a  fair  growth 
without  it,  and  which  is  to  be  used  to  fertilize  another 
crop.  As  an  illustration  let  us  take  a  pig  or  a  hen. 
They  may  run  at  large  and  pick  up  a  fair  living  from 
insects,  weeds  or  scraps.  They  may,  in  this  way,  ob¬ 
tain  food  enough  to  keep  them  alive  and  to  make  a 
slow  growth.  Thus  they -can  produce  a  few  eggs  or 
a  few  pounds  of  pork  without  being  fed.  Suppose  we. 
give  them  a  few  bushels  of  corn  or  wheat!  The  in¬ 
crease  in  eggs  or  pork  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
grain.  We  shall  have  more  food  than  we  would  had 
we  eaten  the  grain  ourselves.  For  tJie  s&me 


reason  it  pays  to  apply  muriate  of  potash  and  acid 
phosphate  to  the  cow-pea  crop  rather  than  to  hold 
them  for  use  on  the  crop  which  follows.  It  does  not 
usually  pay  to  put  nitrogen  on  cow  peas.  This  plant 
has  the  ability  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air.  It  mixes 
this  nitrogen  with  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
thus  makes  a  balanced  fertilizer  for  other  crops. 


GREENING  AND  OTHER  APPLES  IN  STORAGE 

I  have  noticed  that  we  have  not  of  late  years  been 
able  to  carry  Greenings  in  common  storage  as  well 
as  we  used  to.  You  are  aware  that  we  have  had  very 
different  seasons  from  formerly.  The  first  season 
that  we  saw  this  more  particularly  was  three  years 
ago,  when  we  had  extreme  hot  weather  in  October. 
Greenings  that  were  not  in  cold  storage  went  to 
pieces  very  early  and  very  badly,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  both  seasons  since  we  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  warm  weather  late  in  the  season.  My  judgment 
is  that  while  this  is  partly  to  blame  for  Greenings 
scalding  and  not  keeping  it  is  not  entirely  the  case. 
I  would  not  say  it  was  due  to  spraying  alone.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cultivation  and  fertilization  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  forcing  of  the  apples,  and  taking 
from  them  their  hardiness.  At  the  same  time  we 
know  that  it  makes  a  much  finer  and  better  flavored 
apple  than  those  that  grew  in  their  natural  state.  1 
believe  it  is  something  of  the  same  nature  as  all  wild 
fruits,  like  berries,  etc.,  they  are  all  much  firmer  and 
stronger  than  when  they  are  cultivated.  I  believe 
from  my  observation  that  we  have  improved  all  of  our 
standard  apples  in  quality  and  flavor  by  the  improved 
methods  of  cultivation,  fertilization  and  spraying,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  improved  their  keeping 
qualities.  With  the  facilities  in  the  country  now  there 
is  no  trouble  in  carrying  any  fruit,  if  properly  han¬ 
dled,  any  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  market.  I 
have  observed  this  with  reference  to  the  Baldwin 
apples  in  this  State;  since  they  have  commenced  this 
care  of  them  they  have  improved  so  much  in  flavor 
and  quality  that  they  are  a  much  more  desirable  apple 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the 
producers  would  stay  with  the  old  standard  varieties, 
the  Baldwin,  Greening  and  Roxbury  Russet,  and  spare 
no  time  and  expense  in  cultivation,  fertilization  and 
spraying  there  are  no  better  apples  in  the  world  as 
commercial  varieties.  I  notice  that  a  great  many  fruit 
men  advocate  some  of  the  new  varieties  as  having  the 
flavor  and  quality,  but  as  long  as  we  get  as  good 
apples  as  those  named  we  all  know  that  there  is  more 
commercial  value  in  them  for  the  producer  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  yield  than  any  other  apple  of  the  East 
I  also  believe  that  the  commercial  apple  of  the  West, 
the  Ben  Davis,  has  also  within  the  last  10  years  im¬ 
proved  in  quality,  and  I  think  too  that  it  is  due  in  a 
measure  to  better  care  the  West  is  taking  of  this 
apple  and  the  richness  of  the  soil  where  it  is 
grown.  d.  S.  BECKWITH. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 


PINCHING  BUSH  FRUITS.— Referring  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  286  on  pinching  raspberries,  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  raising  bush  berries  for  the  past  20  years  con¬ 
firms  the  conclusions  there  stated.  I  got  my  first  in¬ 
structions  in  raising  small  fruits  from  reading  the 
Fruit  Recorder,  whose  editor  recommended  double 
pinching.  I  soon  found  it  was  not  the  thing  for  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  only  pinched  once.  Of  late  years  I  have 
not  pinched  the  reds  at  all,  finding  that  by  pinching 
the  canes  get  so  large  that  they  are  nearly  all  cracked 
or  broken  in  laying  down  in  the  Fall,  and  that  we 
get  fully  as  many  berries  without  pinching,  but  in 
case  of  the  blackcaps  and  blackberries  it  is  different. 
I  do  not  lay  down  the  blackcaps  any  more,  but  pinch 
once  when  about  two  feet  high.  This  induces  good 
side  branches,  which  will  take  root  at  the  tips  and 
hold  the  bushes  up  during  the  Winter,  so  they  do  not 
get  broken  by  the  winds.  Of  course  one  cannot  clean 
out  the  old  wood,  or  trim  back  until  Spring,  when 
the  side  branches  are  cut  back  to  eight  or  10  inches 
of  main  stem.  With  blackberries  it  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pinch  once  in  order  to  get  enough  fruiting  sur¬ 
face,  and  as  the  best  berries  are  grown  on  the  ends 
of  branches  we  have  abandoned  the  cutting  back  in 
Spring,  except  those  canes  that  interfere  with  culti¬ 
vation.  If  too  many  canes  better  cut  out  the  weakest. 

Minnesota.  _  w.  s.  w. 

PROSPECTS  IN  INDIANA.— This  is  not  a  favored 
peach  section,  still  a  fair' crop  is  raised  every  two  years, 
but  there  are  not  many  trees  in  orchards.  Peach  trees 
matured  but  few  fruit  buds  last  year,  but  trees  that 
were  protected  by  woods  or  buildings  have  living  Buds 
at  present.  Apple,  cherry  and  small  fruits  promise  a 
good  crop.  Wheat  and  rye  is  looking  well,  and  a  fair 
acreage  of  oats  is  being  sown.  Corn  acreage  will  be 
large;  above  the  average  price— 62  cents  at  present.  Three 
creameries  in  the  county,  and  many  farmers  are  giving 
their  attention  to  milk  and  dairy  products,  as  the  profit 
has  been  better  than  growing  grain.  l.  s.  f. 

Oakwood,  Ind. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Story  of  a  Day’s  Work. 

Part  T. 

T  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Mapes’s  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  wish  he  would  write  an  article  giving  an  account  of  his 
daily  routine,  feeding  and  caring  for  fowls  and  chicks.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  he  handles  so  many,  and  doubt¬ 
less  many  others  would.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

THE  MORNING  FEED. — Friday,  April  25,  is  the 
date;  Maple  Dale  Farm  is  the  place,  and  Jesse  E. 

M apes  the  worker  who  furnishes  the  material  for  this 
chronicle  of  an  actual  day’s  work  on  a  farm.  As  1 
lie  trying  to  collect  my  scattered  senses,  and  listening 
to  the  matin  song  of  the  birds,  the  clock  strikes  the 
half  hour  before  six.  The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  a 
brief  lifting  of  the  heart  in  thankfulness  to  the  Great 
Protector,  Whose  eye  never  slumbers,  and  a  putting 
of  the  hand  afresh  within  the  hand  of  the  unerring 
Guide  through  life’s  pathway.  Our  usual  division  of 
labor  differs  somewhat  from  this,  but  to-day,  Jesse 
(my  son  and  partner),  proposes  to  take  full  charge  of 
the  poultry  and  pigs,  while  I  care  for  the  cows 
and  horses.  This  will  give  us  a  chance  to  form 
some  opinion  of  how  much  poultry  it  would 
require  to  furnish  a  full  day’s  work  for  a  man, 
under  better  and  more  ideal  conditions.  He  was 
up  nearly  a  half  hour  ahead  of  me,  and  had 
things  well  under  way  when  I  reached  the  barn. 

While  breakfast  is  being  prepared  he  proceeded 
first  to  mix  his  morning  batch  of  feed  for  the 
hens.  There  are  1,482  of  them  (recent  count), 
and  he  dumps  tour  baskets  of  balanced  ration 
into  the  box  on  the  old  buckboard.  This  weighs 
35  pounds  to  the  basket,  making  140  pounds  in 
all;  100  quarts  of  skim-milk  are  then- poured  on 
it,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  with  a  shovel. 

This  takes  about  15  minutes.  Now  for  the  pigs. 

There  are  about  40  of  them,  in  different  sizes 
and  pens.  He  cannot  feed  them  all  at  once,  and 
they  are  soon  making  noise  enough  to  turn  a 
mill.  A  barrel  of  feed  and  a  box  of  running 
water  are  conveniently  located  in  the  feed  room. 

Nine  Spring  pigs,  about  two  months  old,  come 
first.  They  get  4*4  pounds  of  feed  wet  with 
nine  quarts  of  water.  Next  come  six  young 
sows,  then  two  old  sows,  then  one  boar.  These  all 
get  one  pound  each,  wetted  with  two  quarts  of  water. 
A  pen  of  nine  shotes,  about  ready  for  butchering,  get 
the  same,  except  that  a  little  milk  is  added  to  the 
water  for  these,  just  enough  to  make  it  taste  good,  and 
induce  them  to  eat  with  a  relish.  Our  supply  of  milk 
is  limited.  Another  old  sow  and  her  litter  of  un¬ 
weaned  pigs  get  three  pounds  of  feed,  and  a  little 
milk  allowance  also.  This  completes  the  job,  and 
quiet  once  more  reigns,  enabling  the  feeder  to  hear 
the  toot  of  the  breakfast  horn.  He  passes  the  end  of 
the  long  brooder  house  on  his  way  to  breakfast,  giv¬ 
ing  a  pull  on  the  end  of  a  long  wire  projecting  out 
through  the  siding.  This  takes  about  two  seconds, 
and  raises  the  small  drop  doors  in  each  of  the 
10  brooder  apartments,  admitting  about  1,000 
chicks  to  the  outdoor  runs  for  exercise,  fresh 
air,  etc. 

FEEDING  THE  CHICKS.— The  first  job  after 
breakfast  is  to  feed  the  chicks  in  the  brooder 
house.  A  barrel  of  balanced  ration  and  a  can  of 
skim-milk  stand  convenient  in  the  long  hall  as 
he  enters.  This  hall  runs  the  whole  length 
(rear)  of  the  60-foot  building,  and  is  four  feet 
wide.  The  first  two  pens  contain  about  100 
chicks  each  that  are  four  weeks  old.  For  these 
he  dips  about  1%  pound  of  feed  in  his  basin,  and 
pours  on  enough  skim-milk  to  wet  it.  After 
giving  it  a  few  stirs  with  his  big  iron  spoon  he 
is  ready  for  business,  but  not  more  ready  than 
the  chicks  on  the  other  side  of  the  wire  parti¬ 
tion.  To  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it, 
the  feeding  of  1,000  chicks  is  an  interesting 
sight.  To  us  who  are  used  to  it  it  is  only  work. 

It  requires  a  little  skill  to  open  the  gate  and 
step  into  a  pen  of  100  hungry  chicks,  without 
stepping  on  them,  or  allowing  any  of  them  to 
jump  out  into  the  hall.  See  him  dash  a  morsel 
of  feed  through  the  wire  gate,  to  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  pen.  The  wild  scramble  which  follows,  fur¬ 
nishes  his  opportunity  to  step  inside  and  allow  the 
spring  to  close  the  gate  behind  him.  A  hundred  pairs 
of  wings  are  instantly  spread,  and  as  many  of  his 
white  pets  land  on  his  basin  as  can  get  a  foothold. 
Brushing  them  gently  aside,  he  places  half  of  his  feed 
in  the  trough,  giving  the  remainder  to  the  chicks  in 
the  next  pen.  Pens  3  ana  4  contain  about  the  same 
number  of  chicks  that  are  three  weeks  old.  For  these 
he  mixes  a  little  less  of  the  feed,  stiil  less  for  pens  5 
and  6,  which  are  two  weeks  old,  and  about  12  ounces 
for  pens  7  and  8,  which  are  only  a  week  old.  Pens  9 
and  10  are  reserved  for  next  hatch,  now  coming  out 
of  their  shells.  They  will  get  water  to  drink,  and 
bread  crumbs  moistened  with  milk  to  eat  for  first  four 
or  five  days.  After  that  they  get  same  as  the  rest, 


and  nothing  else  whatever  except,  grit,  and  water.  This 
ends  the  morning’s  duty  for  the  chicks. 

INCUBATOR  WORK.— The  incubators  come  next. 
These  are  in  another  building,  partly  underground, 
also  used  as  a  shop.  The  first  thing  he  does  on  en¬ 
tering  is  to  light  a  lamp  and  take  the  reading  of  the 
thermometers.  No.  1  read  103  degrees.  These  eggs 
have  been  set  a  week,  and  this  heat  would  have  been 
all  right  a  few  days  ago  during  the  hot  wave,  but  it 
has  now  turned  decidedly  colder,  and  he  gives  the  set 
screw  a  slight  turn  to  the  left.  No.  2  is  hatching  to¬ 
day,  and  is  not  to  be  opened.  The  chicks  are  crowd¬ 
ing  against  the  glass  door  so  thick  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  see  the  thermometer.  Passing  to  No.  3 
he  reads  104  degrees.  The  animal  heat  in  these  eggs 
has  raised  the  temperature  since  yesterday,  but  in 
view  of  the  change  in  weather  conditions,  this  is  all 
right.  The  trays  of  eggs  are  next  removed  to  the  long 
work  bench,  the  eggs  turned  and  allowed  to  air  while 
the  lamps  are  trimmed  and  filled,  when  they  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  incubators  and  the  doors  closed. 


One  Week  Two  Weeks.  Four  Weeks  Old. 

Unfertilized  on  left;  Fertilized  on  right. 

COW-PEA  VINES.  Fig.  128. 

THE  HENS— It  is  now  6.30  A.  M.,  and  he  is  ready 
to  feed  the  hens.  By  the  time  he  has  done  a  few  odd 
chores  about  the  barn,  harnessed  his  horse  to  the 
buckboard,  and  got  under  way,  it  is  seven  o’clock.  His 
tools  are  a  small  fire  shovel  for  dipping  the  wet  mash, 
a  large  iron  spoon  for  scraping  any  dirt  from  the 
troughs,  and  a  couple  of  feed  pails.  A  medium-sized 
shovelful  represents  12  ounces  of  dry  feed,  and  his 
aim  is  to  allow  a  shovelful  of  mash  to  each  eight  hens. 
Glancing  at  the  figures  on  the  inside  of  the  door  of 
pen  No.  1  tells  him  that  this  flock  contains  49  hens 
(last  count)  and  he  gives  them  six  shovelfuls  of  mash, 
and  opens  the  small  drop  door  which  allows  them 
free  range  and  a  drink  of  water  at  the  brook  or  pond. 


Unfertilized  (Twelve  Weeks  Old).  Fertilized. 

COW-PEA  VINES.  Fig.  129. 

There  are  35  flocks,  and  this  is  repeated  until  all  are 
served.  He  finds  a  few  troughs  that  are  damp,  show¬ 
ing  that  yesterday’s  supper  had  not  been  all  eaten 
until  morning.  These  have  their  allowance  slightly 
reduced.  By  eight  o’clock  he  is  back  to  the  barn,  and 
has  a  couple  of  pails  of  feed  left  in  his  box.  We  have 
settled  down  to  two  feeds  a  day  of  this  mash  for  the 
hens,  and  nothing  else  except  what  little  grass,  grit, 
water,  etc.,  they  find  in  the  fields.  Price  of  wheat 
and  corn  has  got  so  high  that  we  find  the  balanced 
ration  at  $30  per  ton  is  less  expensive,  and  I  expect 
less  sickness  and  better  health  than  where  grain  is 
kept  constantly  before  them.  Jesse  only  found  two 
dead  chicks  under  the  brooders  this  morning,  and  no 
dead  hens.  This  is  rather  less  than  our  usual  mor¬ 
tality.  Crushed  oyster  shells  are  always  kept  scat¬ 
tered  about  in  abundance.  o.  w.  mares. 


“  FORM-TREt  FRUIT  CULTURE." 

Pleasant  Work  for  Amateurs. 

Part  III. 

The  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  that,  naturally, 
the  sap  favors  the  higher  points,  the  end  of  branches; 
the  upper  branches  as  against  the  lower.  The  leaves 
draw  the  sap  on;  the  longer  we  leave  a  branch  and 
the  more  buds  we  leave  on  it  the  more  leaves  we  shall 
get  on  it.  If  we  have  two  branches  of  equal  length 
and  for  some  reason  desire  one  to  grow  longer  and 
stronger  than  the  other,  we  have  to  cut  back  the 
former  one  less  (or  not  at  all)  than  the  latter.  All 
branches  should  grow  in  such  a  direction  that  they 
form  with  the  trunk  an  angle  of  45  degrees;  if  they 
stand  farther  away  we  draw  them  closer  with  a  band 
of  raffia;  if  closer,  we  use  a  spreader,  cutting  a  stick 
of  wood  with  two  sharp  chisel  edges  at  the  ends, 
using  it  horizontally,  bracing  it  in  the  cleft  of  the 
branch.  Without  pruning,  a  branch  would,  if  vertical, 
on  account  of  the  free  and  unobstructed  flow  of  sap, 
develop  the  upper  half  of  its  buds  only  into 
shoots;  therefore,  if  we  want  shoots  all  around 
it  we  must  cut  half  back.  A  horizontal  branch, 
on  account  of  the  flow  of  the  sap  being  greatly 
retarded,  would  not  have  to  be  cut  back  at  all; 
a  branch  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  would  nor¬ 
mally  bring  shoots  from  two-thirds  of  its  buds. 
Such  a  branch  we  cut  back  one-third  only. 

The  Summer  pruning  is  very  important;  in 
fact,  if  that  is  done  properly,  there  should  not 
be  any  need  of  much  Winter  pruning,  as  far  as 
fruit  twigs  are  concerned.  We  observe  in  the 
Spring  following  the  first  pruning  of  the 
brancnes  of  the  first  series  that  the  buds  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  nearest  the  cut-off,  shoot 
out  first  and  strongest;  the  one  right  below  the 
continuation  of  the  branch  we  check  in  its 
growth  by  pinching  the  green  end  off  when  it 
has  five  or  six  leaves,  leaving  only  three  leaves; 
the  next  two  below  the  same  way.  The  sap 
checked  temporarily  by  this  pinching  is  forced 
upon  the  buds  below  these.  If  any  of  the  lower 
buds  should  not  have  made  shoots  by  about  Au¬ 
gust  1,  we  force  these  out  by  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  crescent  cuts,  this  crescent  having  a  milder  ef¬ 
fect  in  August  than  in  Spring.  We  use  it  in  Spring  to 
force  out  strong  shoots  for  branches,  while  in  August 
it  gives  us  weaker  shoots  for  fruit  twigs.  When  these 
fruit  twigs  have  grown  to  a  length  of  six  to  eight 
inches  we  pinch  them  back  to  four  or  five  inches. 
After  awhile  the  bud  in  the  angle  of  the  last  leaf  (at 
the  end  of  the  shoot)  produces  a  new  shoot;  here  we 
give  a  second  pinching  when  this  last  shoot  is  three  or 
four  inches  long,  reducing  it  to  about  2 y2  inches.  If 
after  awhile  there  should  be  a  third  shoot  from  the 
end  of  this  second  one  we  pinch  nearly  all  of  it  off 
after  it  has  grown  two  or  three  inches.  The  purpose 
is  to  have  these  fruit  twigs  as  thin  as  possible,  as 
weak  shoots  produce  fruit  buds  quicker  than 
strong  ones.  If  any  of  the  shoots  coming  from 
branches  and  destined  for  fruit  twigs  show  in 
their  very  beginning  a  tendency  to  grow  too 
vigorously  (being  thicker  tnan  others;  we  pinch 
them  back  earlier,  leaving  only  about  two 
inches  the  first  time.  The  second  new  shoot 
from  these  we  prune  back  when  about  five  or 
six  inches  long,  to  four  or  five  inches.  If  these 
green  fruit  shoots  after  being  pinched  should 
make  two  or  more  side  shoots,  we  have  to  cut 
them  back  to  a  point  close  above  the  lowest 
side  shoot,  otherwise  these  many  shoots  would 
draw  too  much  sap  to  the  fruit  branch,  making 
it  stronger  than  is  desired.  After  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  we  cut  the  fruit  twigs  bacK  to  about 
finger  length,  leaving  three  or  four  buds. 

A  finished  pyramid  has  five  branches  in  five 
different  directions  beginning  about.  a  foot 
above  the  ground;  a  foot  above  another  series, 
and  so  on,  and  every  one  of  these  branches,  if 
properly  trained,  is  garnished  along  its  whole 
length  with  fruit  twigs  (the  yearly  pruning 
back  of  the  branches  preventing  the  withering 
of  the  fruit  twigs),  one  series  having  its  branches 
between  the  branches  of  the  next  series,  allowing 
light,  air  and  sun  to  reach  all  the  parts  of  the 
tree,  and  we  must  claim,  therefore,  that  a  correctly 
trained  pyramid  has  many  more  fruit  twigs,  and  thus 
can  produce  more  fruit  than  a  standard.  By  keeping 
the  fruit  twigs  short  we  keep  the  fruit  nearer  the 
branches,  i.  e.,  nearer  the  main  circulation  of  the  sap, 
getting  larger  and  better  developed  fruit,  and  as  we 
are  thinning  the  fruit  out  to  a  normal  numDer,  not 
more  than  the  tree  can  properly  nourish  and  bring  to 
perfection,  we  leave  to  the  tree  strength  enough  to 
both  produce  fruit  and  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year, 
getting  an  average  crop  regularly  every  year,  instead 
of,  as  is  the  case  with  standards,  a  fruit  year  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  an  off  year.  Furthermore,  we  plant  stand¬ 
ards  30  feet  apart  and  more,  and  as  a  distance  of  10 
(the  highest  12)  feet  is  sufficient  for  pyramids,  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  can  plant  three  pyramids  in  the  same 
space  where  we  plant  but  one  standard. 

HENRY  R.  WIRTH. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  tp  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking'  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

The  Best  Sweet  Apple. 

E.,  Washington  Co.,  Tenn— What  is  the  best 
sweet  apple,  regardless  of  color? 

Ans. — There  are  several  excellent 
sweet  apples,  but  there  is  none  that 
suits  my  taste  better  than  Fenton,  which 
is  also  called  Trumbull  Sweet.  It  is  an 
early  Fall  variety  and  whitish  yellow. 
It  is  not  kept  in  stock  by  the  nurseries 
and  can  only  be  had  of  those  who  keep 
collections,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  grown.  Mote  Sweet  is  another  most 
excellent  variety.  It  ripens  in  the  Fall 
and  can  be  kept  into  the  early  Winter 
in  some  sections.  Its  color  is  greenish 
yellow.  Munson  Sweet  is  still  later  in 
season,  being  a  true  Winter  apple  in 
the  Northern  States.  Its  color  is  green¬ 
ish  yellow  and  it  is  rather  small  but  of 
good  quality.  Jacob  Sweet  is  quite 
popular,  being  full  medium  size,  slightly 
red  and  of  choice  quality.  Its  flesh  is 
very  tender  and  juicy.  It  ripens  in  the 
.  Fall  and  early  Winter.  Hendrick  is 
fully  as  good  as  any  of  the  sweet  apples 
and  most  beautifully  striped  with  bright 
red  over  a  yellow  ground  color.  It  is  of 
good  size  and  keeps  fairly  well.  Rams- 
dell  is  another  bright  red-striped,  late 
Fall  variety  of  excellent  behavior  in  the 
orchard.  It  is  free  from  the  bitter  taste 
that  many  sweet  apples  have.  Bentley 
is  a  very  late  keeper  and  good  every 
way.  '  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Ailing  Apple  Trees. 

TV.  II.  S.,  Pinegrove,  Pa.— What  kills  the 
apple  trees  in  this  section?  They  are  often 
damaged  and  some  trees  entirely  destroyed 
every  year  from  some  cause.  The  bark  at 
the  base  near  the  ground  turns  black  and 
separates  from  the  wood,  sometimes  in 
narrow  strips,  in  other  cases  involving  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  trees.  The  injury  is 
mainly  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  but 
sometimes  also  affects  the  west  or  north 
side,  only  seldom  the  latter.  Grimes,  King 
and  Fallawater  appear  to  suffer  most, 
while  some  other  varieties  are  also  affect¬ 
ed;  some  appear  more  liable  to  injury  than 
others.  Theories  as  to  the  cause  are  nu¬ 
merous,  but  it  appears  none  understand 
the  matter  in  this  vicinity  well  enough  to 
give  a  definite  reason. 

Ans. — The  main  cause  of  the  injury  to 
the  apple  trees  of  that  section  and 
others  is  the  natural,  constitutional 
weakness  of  the  trees.  The  varieties 
mentioned  are  some  of  the  principal 
ones  that  are  so  affected  all  over  the 
country.  Sudden  and  violent  climatic 
changes  have  much  if  not  all  to  do  with 
the  injury  as  it  commonly  occurs,  and 
the  regions  where  these  conditions  of 
climate  are  the  greatest  is  where  the 
injury  is  the  worst.  On  the  great  plains 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  Tomp¬ 
kins  King,  Grimes,  Fallawater  and  some 
others  are  nearly  always  sure  to  die 
early,  and  in  some  places  cannot  be 
grown  at  all,  where  many  other  kinds 
do  well.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  dam¬ 
age  is  done  by  the  sudden  changes  in 
Winter,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  study  into  the  matter.  The  common 
name  given  to  this  ailment  is  sunscald, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  belief  is  quite 
general  among  those  who  have  studied 
into  it  that  the  sun  has  much  to  do  with 
it.  When  the  trees  are  frozen  and  the 
sun  comes  out  and  suddenly  thaws  out 
the  bark  and  wood,  which  is  usually  on 
the  south  or  west  sides  of  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  the  effect  is  often  to  kill  or 
damage  the  delicate  tissues.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  there  may  be 
some  specific  germ  disease  that  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble  we  call  sun- 
scald,  but  this  is  not  proved  to  be  true, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware.  However,  there 
are  several  root  diseases  that  do  cripple 
and  kill  apple  trees.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


Making  Cider  Vinegar. 

Reader,  New  York. — I  wish  to  learn  how  to 
make  cider  vinegar  on  a  large  scale. 

Ans. — The  best  and  most  practical 
way  of  making  vinegar  from  cider,  with 
the  smallest  outlay  for  the  plant,  is  to 
run  the  cider  when  made  into  tanks, 
and  there  allow  it  to  ferment  and  set¬ 
tle.  Then  draw  off  and  put  in  good 
liquor  barrels,  filling  them  four-fifths 
full  and  storing  in  a  tight  building 
wnere  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
about  80  or  85  degrees,  until  of  suffi¬ 
cient  strength,  when  it  can  be  run  into 
other  tanks  to  settle  and  obtain  uni¬ 
formity  of  strength,  and  from  which  it 
can  be  barreled  for  market.  The  bungs 
should  be  left  out  of  the  barrels,  and 
they  should  be  so  ranked  that  the  con¬ 
tents  can  be  racked  off  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  barrels.  In  most  very  large  fac¬ 
tories,  especially  of  spirit  vinegar,  the 
liquid  is  allowed  to  drip  slowly  through 
tall  vats  filled  with  beech  shavings, 
where  considerable  heat  is  generated 
and  quick  results  are  obtained.  Others 
use  what  are  called  rolling  generators, 
made  of  large  casks,  but  these  processes 
necessitate  extensive  reading  or  prac¬ 
tical  work  in  a  vinegar  factory,  to  be 
successfully  managed.  The  principle  in 
all  systems  is  the  same,  exposure  to  heat 
and  air  of  the  liquid  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  into  vinegar.  After  vinegar  is' 
thoroughly  made,  too  much  heat  and  ex¬ 
posure  are  not  d'  sirable.  l.  r.  bryant. 

Illinois. 

Orchard  Cultivation. 

E.  8.,  Madison,  Me.— What  would  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  method  of  working  the  soil 
of  an  orchard  that  has  not  been  plowed 
for  perhaps  10  years?  Would  it  be  best 
to  plow  four  or  five  inches  deep,  or  would 
you  advise  using  a  Morgan  spading  har¬ 
row  and  a  spring-tooth  for  tearing  up  the 
sod?  Do  you  consider  a  Winter  cover  crop 
necessary?  If  so,  what  would  you  use? 

Ans. — Use  the  plow  by  all  means,  but 
do  not  work  the  soil  too  deeply  at  first. 
The  spading  harrow  is  a  capital  imple¬ 
ment  for  crushing  lumps  or  on  sandy 
loam  that  was  plowed  last  Fall;  but  on 
our  heavy  clay  loams  it  will  not  cut  up 
the  old  turf  sufficiently  for  orchard  pur¬ 
poses.  Plow  the  orchard  about  four 
inches  deep,  being  careful  that  the  sod 
is  well  turned  under.  Roll  before  har¬ 
rowing  and  then  go  over  the  piece  with 
a  spike-tooth  rather  than  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  for  the  first  time.  Prac¬ 
tice  clean  culture  until  about  August  1 
to  10.  Later  cultivation  is  liable  to  en¬ 
courage  growth  of  wood,  which  will 
fail  to  mature  before  Winter.  A  Win¬ 
ter  cover  of  some  sort  is  always  to  be 
desired.  It  serves  as  a  protection  to  the 
roots,  prevents  washing  and,  in  case  of 
a  green  crop,  helps  dry  out  the  land 
early  in  Spring.  In  our  own  practice, 
however,  Winter  rye  is  most  commonly 
used.  This  crop,  sown  broadcast  late  in 
August  or  about  September  1,  makes  a 
dense  mat  before  Winter  and  is  very 
satisfactory.  It  should  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  the  following  Spring  as  early  as 
May  15.  Some  prefer  to  sow  oats  at 
the  last  cultivation  early  in  August,  but 
of  course  no  Spring  growth  is  made  in 
this  case.  w.  m.  munson. 

Maine  Exp.  Station. _ 

A  SOUND  HORSE. 


As  a  sound  horse  is  always  salable,  Lumps,  Blemishes, 
Bunches  and  Lameness  cut  the  price  in  two.  Almost  any 
kind  of  horse  may  be  made  sound  by  the  use  of 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ringbones,  Splint*, 
Curbs,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  l.ameness.  Cures  without 
a  blemish  as  it  does  not  blister.  Price,  $1;  six  for  $5.  As 
a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  KENDALI/S  SPAVIN  CUJRE.  also  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURQ  PALLS,  VT 


How  to  Paint 
a  House  Cheap 

Ami  Have  it  Guaranteed  to  Look 
Better,  Wear  Longer  and  Cost 
Less  Than  the  Best  White 
Lead  Paints. 


Never  Fades,  Cracks,  Chalks,  Peels  or  Blisters, 
and  is  Not  Affected  by  Gases. 


Fifty  Sample  Colors  Prepaid  to  Any  Address 
Absolutely  Free. 

The  cost  of  painting  the  house  and  barn, 
outbuildings  and  fences,  is  a  heavy  burden. 
Cheap  paints  soon  fade,  peel  or  scale  off. 
and  white  lead  and  oil  costs  so  much  and 
has  to  be  replaced  so  often  that  it  is  a 
constant  expense  to  keep  the  bright,  clean 
appearance  so  desirable  in  the  cosy  cottage 
home  or  the  elegant  mansion.  To  meet  the 


The  Roof  of  the  Great  Field  Museum,  Chicago, 
Covering  seven  Acres  of  Ground,  is 
Painted  with  Carrara  Paint. 

needs  of  the  small  purse  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  rich,  lasting,  protecting  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  first-class  paint  caused  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Carrara  Paint,  and  it  is  the  best 
paint  for  house,  barn  or  fence;  for  inter¬ 
ior  or  exterior  work  it  has  no  equal.  It  Is 
smoother,  covers  more  surface,  brightens 
and  preserves  colors,  is  used  on  wood,  iron, 
tin,  brick,  stone  or  tile  and  never  cracks, 
peels,  blisters  or  chalks;  it  does  not  fade; 
it  outlasts  the  best  white  lead  or  any  mixed 
paint,  and  it  covers  so  much  more  surface 
to  the  gallon  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  first 
costs  than  most  cheap  paints.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  a  few  of  the  large  users  of  Carrara 
Paint: 

The  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  hotels  in  the 
world,  is  painted  entirely  with  the  World- 
Famous  Carrara  Paint;  Pennsylvania  R. 
R.  Co.;  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company; 
Chicago  Telephone  Company;  Central 
Union  Telephone  Company:  Field  Museum. 
Chicago;  Kenwood  Club,  Chicago;  Cincin¬ 
nati  Southern:  C.  &  E.  I.  R.  R.  Co.;  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  R.  R. ;  Wellington  Hotel, 
Chicago. 


The  Painter  is  not  Always  to  Blame  for  The  Bad 
Results  Generally  Obtained,  but  The 
Fault  of  The  Old  Style  Paint  Used. 

From  railroad  box  car  to  elegantly  fur¬ 
nished  general  offices  of  the  great  railways; 
from  race  track  fences  and  stables  to  fancy 
club  houses;  from  plain  brick  walls  and 
stone  fences  to  tin  roofs  and  interior  finish 
of  stately  hotels;  from  country  barn  or 
hay  shed  or  cheap  out-building  to  farm 
residence,  suburban  home  or  luxurious  city 
residence,  Carrara  is  used  because  it  lasts 
longer,  never  fades,  never  cracks,  nevey 
blisters,  never  peels,  covers  more  surface 
than  the  highest-priced  paints  and  costs 
less  than  the  cheap  mixed  paints  that  in¬ 
jure  instead  of  protect.  There  is  but  one 
Carrara.  It  is  made  by  the  Carrara  Paint 
Agency,  470  Carrara  Works,  Barberton,  O., 
and  anyone  having  a  house  to  paint  should 
send  for  50  sample  colors  free,  ot  this  great 
paint  that  has  stood  the  most  rigid  tests 
for  25  years,  and  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
the  only  paint  ever  manufactured  that  is 
backed  by  a  positive  guarantee  in  every 
case.  Write  to-day  and  save  half  your 
paint  bills  in  the  future. 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES 

are  the  standard  for  reliability  and  first- 
class  stock.  Headquarters  for  the  October 
Purple  Plum  and  Green  Mountain  Grape. 
Also  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Forest  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Asparagus,  etc. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SON, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  Juiy  I. 

T.  C.  KEYITT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The  Marie  is  a  record  breaker,  good  size 
and  shape,  dark  crimson,  finestquality,  very 
productive,  most  attractive  in  appearance.  An 
exceptionally  fine  selling  berry  on  the  mark¬ 
et.  We  have  a  large  stock  of  extra  fine  plants 
In  this  and  60  other  choice  varieties.  Catalog  of  plan  ta, 
tro  es  and  everything  for  orchard  and  garden  free. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Ud, 


Fruit. 

Its  quality  influences 

v  the  selling  price. 
*  Profitable  fruit 
growing  insured  only 
when  enough  actual 

Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quantity  nor 
good  quality  possible 
without  Potash. 


Write  for  our  free  books 
giving  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  THE  SNOW  FLAKE 
LIMB  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


BEFORE  BUYING 
A  NEW  HARNESS  alogue  g  I  v- 

^ ■  Ing  full  de 
sorlptlon  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  SI.,  Gwego,N.Y. 


SavePainf  Bills 


Instead  of  using  Metal 
Roofing.which  requires 
painting  every 
two  years,  us’o 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing, 

already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 
136  Water  St..  New  York.  samples. 


FIRE,  WIND  &  WATER  PROOF 

add  to  these  qualities  durability 
and  low  price,  and  you  havo  a 
perfect  roofing,  which  is 


Can  be  put  on  a  new  roof,  on 
old  shingles  or  tin.  It’s  soft 
and  pliable,  being  easy  to  put 
on  and  becomes  as  hard  as 
slate.  Send  for  Free  Sample 
_  and  Clrculurs. 

The  A.  F.  Swan  Co,  1,4  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Four  Crop  Clover 

ALFALFA  or  LUCERNE 

Visitors  to  California,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  have  seen  In  the  fresh  green  fields  (of 
even  dry  lands)  the  luxuriant,  tangled  growth  show¬ 
ing  what.  Alfalfa  is  and  can  do.  The  roots  penetrate 
12  to  15  feet.  Itprefers  dry  land,  and  succeeds  where 
butfew  inches  of  rainfall  peryear.  Splendid  crop 
to  renew  wornout  land  Cut  three  to  four  times  per 
year.  Keep  weeds  out  of  crop  the  first  year,  then  it 
will  care  forltself.  Sow  15  to  20  lbs.  per  acre.  Price, 
extra  choice  recleaned  seed  Ibu.,  60  lbs.),  lb.,  15c.; 
10  lbs.,  *1.25;  bu.,  *7;  1  OO  lbs.,  Si  JO. 
VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE. 

84  and  86  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO; 
or  14  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


-500  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 
I  Ul  dlv  Peas  at  $1.75  per  bn.;  600  bush¬ 
els  Delaware-grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  at  $8  per 
bu.;  500  bushels  second-growth  Seed  Potatoes  at  $3.30 
bbl. ;  or  $1.10  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Del. 


DA#a#AO®-Selected  Seed.  Price  List  Free, 
r  UIdlUCS  E.  M.  MARVIN.  Sun,  Mich. 


Potatoes — Bovee,  Carman.  J  urn  bo,  Enormous,  Dela 
ware. SirWalter, liose.85  kinds.  C.W. Ford, Fishers.  N.V. 


CARMAN  No.  3  $4.00 

SEED  POTATOES.  w  Per  Bbl. 
Dewey  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  $4  per  bbl  ,  aJl  bbls 
4  bus  ;PingreeandW  Mammoth  $5  per  bbl  Wholesale 
list  free.  GEO  A  BONN  ELL,  Waterloo,  N  Y. 


POTATOES 


CORN  AND 
BEANS 

White  Crystal  Field  Beans  were  insect-proof;  yield 
50 bushels,  nice  size;  postage  for  sample,  price.  Best 
four  sorts  Field  Corn.  Canada  Peas,  $1.50.  bags  free 
Potatoes— White  Giant..  Carman,  Sir  Walter  Rs 
lelgh,  and  earliest  choice  stock.  Write  wants 
Barred  Rock  Eggs.  18.  $1:  36,  $1.50:  100.  $3.  Beauties 
SMITH'S  POTATO  FARM.  Manchester,  N.  V. 


Qtrau/hflmoe  For  earlleBt  and  best  plant  Lady 
Oil  QnUCl  I  ICO  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  AH  plants  from  1901  beds. 

H.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 


for 

$4 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with 
$4  and  we  will  advance  your  own  sub 
scription  one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  will  now  get  the  paper  from 
the  time  subscription  is  received  until 
January  1,  1903.  Get  up  a  club  at  once. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth.— Adv. 


S] 


’BARGAINS  IN  Genuine  Fire  and  djE  93 
|  M  B  urglar- Proof 

/\rE19  IRON  SAFE.  110  Pounds. 
Cut-Rate  Prices.  Buy  direct  Catalogue  Free 
M.  8HKLT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Cincinnati, O. 


The  Name  on  My  T rees  Means  Something 


Tree  Breeders. 


IT  DOESN'T  ALWAYS  ON  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL. 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Boys  for  the  Navy. 

G.  A.  H.,  New  .Jersey.— What  are  the  re¬ 
quirements  to  enable  a  boy  to  get  on  one 
of  the  schoolships  in  the  United  States 

Navy? 

A  ns. — Boys  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  17  years  may  with  the  consent  of 
their  parents  or  guardians  be  enlisted  to 
serve  in  the  Navy  until  they  are  21. 
They  must  be  physically  and  mentally 
sound,  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  at 
15  must  be  not  less  than  four  feet  11 
inches  high,  must  not  weigh  under  80 
pounds  and  must  have  not  less  than  27 
inches  chest  measurement.  They  must 
sign  an  agreement  to  remain  in  the  Navy 
until  21,  and  parents  are  required  to  give 
up  all  claims  to  their  services  until  that 
time.  These  apprentices  are  educated  to 
fill  the  positions  of  seamen  and  minor 
officers.  Boys  are  advanced  from  $0  to 
$21  per  month  according  to  ability  and 
time  of  service.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
enlistment,  they  will,  if  recommended, 
receive  an  honorable  discharge;  and, 
upon  reenlistment  within  four  months 
from  date  of  discharge,  will  receive  four 
months  extra  pay  of  the  rating  when 
discharged,  and  an  addition  of  $1.36  per 
month  to  their  pay.  School  ships  are 
located  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Navy  Yards 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
League  Island,  Pa. 

The  Orchard  Oriole  and  Grapes. 

II.  J.  £.,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  7.— I  have  this 
year  taken  charge  of  a  small  vineyard 
which  was  last  season  largely  reduced  in 
area.  For  years  past  it  has  suffered  seri¬ 
ously  from  the  incursions  of  the  Orchard 
oriole.  Scarcely  a  cluster  was  uninjured 
last  year,  and  many  were  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  same  birds  destroyed  our 
Tyson  pears.  They  come  in  swarms  In  the 
early  morning  and  from  where?  Who  can 
tell?  It  is  not  the  Baltimore  oriole.  That 
sort  is  comparatively  scarce,  and  I  suspect 
that  the  cause  of  this  scarceness  Is  their 
pugnacious  disposition,  which  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  their  being  peaceable  near  neigh¬ 
bors.  Years  ago  the  grape  manager  used 
to  shoot  the  Orchard  orioles  and  protect 
his  vines.  But  is  it  lawful  to  shoot  them 
now?  If  not,  then  it  is  a  very  oppressive 
law.  The  birds  have  plain  feathers  and 
do  not  sing,  and  their  most  piquant  char¬ 
acteristic  is  their  sharp  bill,  which  is  an 
unmitigated  curse  and  greatly  enhances 
the  bill  of  costs  of  raising  grapes.  If  a 
reasonably  economical  remedy  could  be 
suggested  I  should  be  very  thankful.  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  bird  lime  to  catch 
them  with,  extant  nowadays?  I  have 
but  small  hope  of  anything  being  effectual 
besides  powder  and  shot. 

Ans. — The  Orchard  oriole  is  smaller 
and  less  conspicuous  than  the  well- 
known  Fire  bird  or  Baltimore  oriole. 
While  it  cannot  be  said  to  sing  its  notes 
arc  very  lively  and  cheerful,  and  the 
nest,  generally  pendent  on  slender 
twigs,  is  one  of  the  neatest  made  by  any 
native  bird.  It  is  woven  entirely  of 
slender  green  grasses  and  usually  keeps 
its  color  for  several  months.  The  male 
bird  is  colored  black  and  reddish  brown 
while  the  female  is  of  an  inconspicuous 
olive  green.  The  Orchard  oriole  is  fond 
of  fruits  but  is  seldom  abundant  enough 
to  do  much  harm  in  most  localities.  As 
it  is  chiefly  an  insectivorous  bird  it 
comes  under  the  protection  of  the  law  in 
most  States  and  cannot  be  killed  with¬ 
out  incurring  penalties.  Bird  lime  is 
generally  fatal  in  its  action,  as  it  sticks 
up  the  feathers  and  wings  so  that  flight 
is  impeded  and  the  birds  soon  starve  to 
death.  It  takes  much  experience  to 
make  and  use  bird  lime  effectively.  The 
original  article  was  produced  by  fer¬ 
menting  holly  twigs  and  leaves  in  water 
a  long  time  and  boiling  down  the 
residue  into  a  tenacious  gum  which  was 
lightly  spread  on  twigs  where  the  birds 
were  likely  to  congregate.  A  fair  sub- 


CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 

Catarrh  Is  a  kindred  ailment  of  consumption 
long  considered  incurable;  and  yet  there  is  one 
remedy  that  will  positively  cure  catarrh  iu  any 
of  Its  stages. For  many  years  thisremedy  was  used 
by  the  late  Dr.  Stevens,  a  widely  noted  authority 
cn  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  Having 
tested  its  wonderfnlcurative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  hum  an  suffering, 
I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  sufferersf  rom  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Asthma,  Consumption  «fe  nervous  diseases, 
this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mall  by  addressing,  with  stamp, naming  this  paper 
W.  A.  Noyes,  847  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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stitute  for  the  old  bird  lime  may  be 
made  from  linseed  oil.  A  quart  or  two 
may  be  placed  in  an  old  iron  kettle,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  close  cover.  Hang  the 
kettle  over  a  fire  in  some  safe  place  out 
of  doors  and  boil  the  oil  down  to  a  syrup, 
when  it  should  be  set  on  fire  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  blaze,  testing  repeatedly  until 
it  is  thick  enough  to  cover  a  twig  with¬ 
out  dropping,  when  the  cover  should  be 
put  on,  extinguishing  the  blaze,  and  the 
kettle  removed  from  the  fire.  The  resi¬ 
due  will  be  found  on  cooling  in  the  form 
of  a  black,  very  sticky  gum  that  can  be 
smeared  over  twigs  or  limbs,  rendering 
them  very  adhesive.  Damage  from 
birds  or  animals  protected  by  law  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  its  prevention  re¬ 
quires  much  consideration. 

Gummosis  in  Peach  Trees. 

J.  B.  P.,  Huntingdon,  Pa.— I  send  sample 
piece  of  peach  limb.  What  is  the  matter 
with  it?  I  have  about  50  trees  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  in  my  orchard  that  are  all  more  or 
less  affected.  Last  year  I  cut  down  two 
trees  more  than  20  years  old  to  give  room 
for  the  young  trees.  There  was  a  deep 
wash  nearby.  I  had  my  men  cut  them  up 
and  deposit  in  the  gutter.  Now  all  the 
trees  for  two  or  three  rows  on  either  side 
of  this  gutter  are  covered  with  black  wax. 
The  trees  standing  closest  to  the  old  limbs 
are  the  worst;  in  fact,  the  ground  under 
some  of  them  glistens  with  wax  as  far  as 
the  limbs  reach.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  them,  and  what 
to  do  for  them. 

Ans. — Tlie  peach  twigs  are  affected 
with  a  genuine  case  of  gummosis.  Very 
little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
this  disease.  In  some  cases  it  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  wood  going  into  Winter  in 
an  unripe  condition,  being  consequent¬ 
ly  more  or  less  affected  by  the  cold.  The 
soil  undoubtedly  has  also  considerable 
to  do  with  the  appearance  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  In  some  cases  the  disease  is  start¬ 
ed  by  a  fungus,  but  in  these  specimens 
received,  and  from  the  conditions  de¬ 
scribed  the  trouble  is  very  probably  due 
to  unfavorable  soil  conditions.  The 
ground  on  which  these  trees  stand  seems 
to  have  been  more  or  less  seriously 
washed,  and  much  could  probably  be 
done  to  improve  the  condition  of  these 
trees  by  fertilizing  and  by  so  treating 
the  ravine  along  which  they  stand  that 
no  further  washing  can  take  place.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  old  trees  that 
were  previously  removed  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  gummosis  in  this  case. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture.  a.  t.  woods. 


Why  Be 
Sick? 

Dr.  J.  M.  Peebles,  the  Famous  Specialist 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Has  Perfected 
a  Treatment  That  Gives  Hope 
to  Every  Sufferer. 

Many  of  the  Cures  Made  Seem  Almost  Like  Miracles 
—Hundreds  are  Cured  After  Being  Pronounced 
Incurable  by  the  Regular  Doctors. 

TEST  THE  fREATMENT  FREE 

Why  will  you  continue  to  suffer  when 
there  Is  a  treatment  that  will  cure  you? 
Thousands  have  been  cured  after  other 
doctors  had  failed,  so  do  not  despair  until 
you  have  thoroughly  tested  this  treatment 
which  you  can  do  absolutely  free. 


J.  M.  PEEBLES.  A.  M.,  M.  1).,  PH.  D. 

So  sure  Is  the  Doctor  that  the  treatment 
will  cure  any  chronic  condition  that  he  has 
Instructed  the  Institute  of  which  he  is  the 
head  to  give  every  reader  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  several  days  treatment  free, 
just  to  dmonstrate  to  them  that  health  is 
within  their  grasp. 

Write  at  once  to  Dr.  Peebles  Institute  of 
Health.  Lt’d,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Drawer 
E5,  stating  your  troubles  and  they  will 
prepare  a  special  treatment  for  your  exact 
case.  They  will  also  send  you  a  beautiful 
book,  “A  Message  of  Hope,”  explaining 
their  wonderful  treatment  and  a  full  diag¬ 
nosis  of  your  case  with  their  professional 
advice. 


The  WEBER  14 

Gasoline 

for  running 
grinders,  shred* 
ders,  cutters, 
threshers,  etc. 

Free  catalogue 
elves  all  sizes. 
Weber  6as  & 
Gasoline  Engine 
Co.,  Box  102 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

imp rv  Any  Place 

I  Sri)  By  Any  °ne 

UDLl/  For  Any  Purpose 


Stationarles,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


STEMWND  WATCH,CHA1N  AND  CHARM 


You  can  geta  Stem-Wind,  Nickel-Plated 

Watch,  warranted,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm 
for  selling  19  packages  of  Bluine  atlOceach 
Send  name  and  address  at  once  and  we  will 
forward  you  the  Bluine  and  our  large  Pre¬ 
mium  List,  postpaid.  No  money  required. 

BLUINE  MFG.CO.Box  «*•  Concord  Junction, M*»». 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanio  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog.  * 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Ethe  Johnson  Curcullo  Ma¬ 
chine  for  catching  the 
Curcullo,  which  stings  the  frnlt  of  the  PLUM 
and  PEACH.  Address 

C.  H.  DAKKOW,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


W  ire  Fence  M  ACHINE  I 


Write  for  our  New  Circular. 

BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO., 
Box  48  Norwalk,  Ohio, 


FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN 


The  Frost  Fence  is  recognized  as  the  heaviest  and 
strongest  right-of-way  and  farm  fence  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Great  strength  and  quality  will  tell.  The  best 
is  always  the  cheapest. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland,  O. 


THEY  ALL  SAY 

theirs  Is  ‘‘Just  as  good  as  the  Page."  Don’t  that 
sound  pretty  well  for  "The  PAGE?" 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  AI1BIAN,  MICH. 


JHi  BESTFENCE 

Can  be  made  at  the  actual  cost  of  wire. 
Over  100  Styles,  and  50  to  70  rods  per  day, 
Horse-high,  llull-strong,  Pig  and  Chicken-tight. 

THE  DUPLEX  MAC  HI  HE 

makes  it.  The  Machine  Is  Automatic,  simple 
in  construction,  runs  easy,  works  rapidly. 
Sent  on  Trial.  Plain,  barb  wire  and 
Gates  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

Box  i)‘)2  Muncie,  Indiana. 


V  THE  LARGEST  CROPS  OF 

SWEET,  FODDER,  OR  FIELD  CORN 


ARE  CxROWN  BY  USING  IN  EITHER  THE  HILL  OR  DRILL,  WITH¬ 
OUT  UR  WITH  STABLE  MANURE,  A  LIBERAL  QUANTITY  OF 


WHICH  SUPPLY  AT  JUST  THE  RIGHT  TIME  THE  PLANT 
FOOD  NEEDED  IN  ORDER  TO  INSURE  THE  EARLY 
MATURITY  OF  BOTH  STALK,  EAR,  AND  KERNEL 

Be  sure  SLi\d  test  44  BRADLEY’S”  this  year 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

A  Large  Crimson  Rambler. — A  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  rose  planted  in  1895  against 
the  west  wall  of  a  dwelling  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  had  reached  large  dimensions, 
sending  up  canes  23  feet  high  and  near¬ 
ly  1  inch  through  the  base.  For  the 
last  three  years  the  enormous  masses  of 
bloom  covering  the  plant  in  June  have 
been  marred  and  discolored  by  mildew, 
and  the  foliage  also  was  seldom  free 
from  the  pest,  though  sulphur  fungi¬ 
cides  were  freely  used.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  moved  it  to  a  freely  exposed  situa¬ 
tion,  where  it  will  be  trained  to  a  10- 
foot  flat  trellis.  The  canes  were  cut 
back  to  six  or  seven  feet,  and  a  good 
length  of  root  secured  in  the  digging, 
so  that  growth  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
checked.  The  large  size  of  this  plant  is 
attributed  to  thorough  preparation  of 
soil  before  planting.  In  grading  up 
about  the  building  good  drainage  was 
secured  by  a  layer  of  stones  and  brick¬ 
bats,  and  a  fill  made  of  nearly  four  feet 
of  old  sod  compost  where  the  rose  was 
to  stand.  The  plant  was  an  expensive 
imported  one,  as  Crimson  Rambler  was 


cial  planting.  Local  inquiry  reveals 
that  the  previous  brood  in  1885  did  com¬ 
paratively  little  damage,  but  that  gives 
no  immunity  from  a  severe  visitation 
this  time.  There  is  a  tendency  to  heed 
the  warnings,  and  no  extensive  orchard 
plantings  have  been  made  near  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  is  distributing  some  eggs  of  the 
Praying  mantis  for  the  purpose  of  test¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  diminishing  the 
succeeding  brood.  It  is  hoped  the 
mantis  eggs  will  hatch  in  time  to  allow 
the  ferocious  larvae  to  feed  on  the  young 
cicadas  as  they  emerge  from  the  slits 
in  the  branches  where  the  eggs  have 
hatched.  In  its  natural  state  the  Pray¬ 
ing  mantis  is  known  to  be  very  benefi¬ 
cial.  destroying  an  incredible  number  of 
harmful  insects,  but  it  is  not  abundant 
enough  to  be  of  noticeable  value.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  experiment  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  practical  utility  of  cultivating 
certain  insect  parasites.  The  imported 
European  or  English  sparrow  is  credit¬ 
ed  with  a  fondness  for  tearing  the  big, 
buzzing  cicadas  to  pieces,  apparently 
from  mischief  and  not  for  food.  If  this 
claim  proves  well  founded  it  will  go  far 
to  redeem  the  unsavory  reputation  of 
this  annoying  bird,  which  is  usually 
anything  but  a  friend  to  the  gardener 
or  fruit  grower.  The  turbulent  little 
roustabout  has  done  much  to  degrade 


a  scarce  novelty  at  the  time.  It  was 
budded  on  brier  but  was  deeply  planted 
and  soon  put  out  its  own  roots.  Mildew 
did  not  appear  for  a  season  or  two,  until 
the  growth  of  other  vines  and  trees  in¬ 
terfered  somewhat  with  air  drainage. 
Crimson  Rambler  is  indeed  a  noble 
hardy  climbing  rose.  The  effect  of  its 
clouds  of  deep  crimson  blooms  is  not 
equaled  by  any  other  variety,  but  it 
should  never  be  planted  near  a  north  or 
west  wall,  or  in  any  other  situation 
where  morning  sunlight  is  impeded,  as 
it  is  likely  to  suffer  from  mildew  unless 
the  foliage  is  dried  early  in  the  day.  The 
only  weakness  of  this  splendid  variety 
lies  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  foliage, 
and  this  may  be  avoided  by  planting  in 
a  sunny  position.  Several  other  plants 
with  a  free  eastern  or  southern  exposure 
never  mildew,  and  the  blooms  are 
abundant  and  highly  colored.  About 
the  best  place  for  a  Crimson  Rambler, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  on  a  pillar 
or  flat  trellis  in  the  open,  but  it  thrives 
well  on  walls  with  a  free  exposure,  if 
the  soil  is  made  deep  and  mellow.  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  is  still  in  the  height  of 
popularity;  at  least  100  plants  of  it  are 
sold  to  one  of  any  other  climbing  rose, 
and  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know 
of  its  one  weakness  and  the  way  of 
avoiding  the  trouble.  Don’t  plant  it  in 
the  shade  or  where  the  dew  will  remain 
long  in  the  morning.  Give  it,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  first  burst  of  morning  sun¬ 
shine — it  will  bear  some  shade  later  in 
the  day  when  the  leaves  are  dry. 

“Locusts”  Due  This  Year. — Mon¬ 
mouth  County  is  one  of  the  localities 
scheduled  by  entomological  experts  for 
a  visitation  of  Seventeen-year  cicadas, 
or  locusts  as  they  are  popularly  known. 
We  have  considered  the  warnings  issued 
by  the  New  Jersey  and  other  experiment 
stations,  and  like  many  others  have 
gone  ahead  with  planting,  pruning  and 
a  small  amount  of  grafting.  It  seems  a 
pity  to  let  our  trees  and  shrubs  get  out 
of  shape,  and  the  planting  of  novelties 
cannot  well  be  delayed,  though  we 
would  not  care  to  risk  a  large  commer¬ 


the  popular  estimate  of  bird  life,  but  if 
once  in  17  years,  he  will  decimate  the 
noisy  and  destructive  cicadas  he  will  be 
tolerated  with  better  grace  during  the 
interval. 

The  Dewey  Sprayer  Again. — We  feel 
justified  in  again  calling  attention  to 
the  handy  little  sprayer  shown  at  Fig. 
130.  As  now  made  all  parts  exposed  to 
corrosion  are  of  brass,  and  it  may  be 
charged  with  a  liquid  fungicide  or  in¬ 
secticide  and  be  always  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use  when  some  plant  foe  is  no¬ 
ticed.  The  under  surface  oi  leaves  may 
be  readily  reached  by  the  spray,  which 
can  be  driven  with  great  force.  After 
two  years’  use  we  are  not  inclined  to 
attach  much  value  to  the  arrangement 
for  mechanical  emulsion  of  oils,  as  the 
proportion  of  oil  to  water  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  reliable,  but  as  a  handy  little 
implement  always  loaded  and  ready  for 
insidious  plant  pests  we  have  found  it 
unequaled,  and  should  much  dislike  to 
be  without  it.  w.  v.  f. 


Western  Fruit.— After  making  exhaus¬ 
tive  inquiries  I  find  that  the  peach  crop 
will  be  an  entire  failure  throughout  part 
of  the  State.  I  leai'n  also  that  throughout 
almost  the  entire  States  of  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa  and  Michigan,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  lake  region,  fully  95  per  cent 
of  buds  are  dead.  Apples,  plums,  pears 
and  cherries  promise  well  so  far.  Straw¬ 
berries  and  other  small  fruit  look  fairly 
well.  ,  L.  H.  G. 

Bristol,  Ind. 

The  Burbank  Plum  for  Canning.— My 
point  of  view  is  a  preserver’s,  and  I  am 
“hot  under  the  collar’’  every  time  I  hear 
the  Burbank  snubbed.  I  am  short  several 
dollars  the  past  two  years  all  on  account 
of  being  unable  to  secure  the  genuine  Bur¬ 
bank  plum,  such  as  I  used  to  get  from  the 
Geneva  Lake  region.  As  I  always  buy 
fruit  too  firm  for  table  use,  I  cannot  say 
anything  on  that  point,  but  for  preserving, 
they  discount  any  and  all  varieties  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  are  large  and  beautiful 
in  form;  golden  flesh  when  cooked  (the 
richest  color  imaginable,  too).  The  skin 
makes  the  syrup  a  delicate  but  decided 
rose  pink;  the  flesh  clings  to  the  small  pit, 
making  a  beautiful  combination  of  color 
and  form,  as  in  dozens  of  jars  I  saw  very, 
few  broken  ones.  As  to  flavor,  I  cannot 
describe  it;  suffice  to  say,  that  all  who  had 


them  will  take  no  other  plum.  For  years 
the  Damson  sLood  at  the  head  of  my  choice 
list,  but  the  coming  of  this  new  variety  of 
Mr.  Burbank’s,  about  seven  years  ago,  im¬ 
mediately  caused  Miss  Damson  to  go  down 
a  notch.  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  name 
of  this  plum,  as  I  wrote  to  the  growers  to 
give  me  its  common  name,  the  one  they 
used  on  their  crates  being  "Greek”  to  me. 
They  were  pleased  to  learn  of  the  delicious 
quality  for  preserving,  etc.  They  have 
shipped  elsewhere  for  the  past  two  years, 
or  my  buyer  fails  to  get  at  them.  He  sent 
me  twro  lots  the  past  season,  but  neither 
one  was  Burbank,  although  they  were 
marked  as  such.  After  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  putting  up  plums  of  all  good  va¬ 
rieties  I  could  get  hold  of,  I  settled  on  the 
Quackenboss  for  spicing,  also  the  German 
Prune;  the  Damson  for  preserving,  but 
the  queen  of  all,  from  every  point  of  view. 
Is  the  delicious  Burbank,  which  prompted 
these  lines.  a.  s. 

New  York. 


I  will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism. 

No  Pay  Until  You  Know  It. 

After  2,000  experiments,  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles 
of  Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for 
every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  I  claim  pay 
your  druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn’t 
I  will  pay  him  myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that 
can  affect  rheumatism  with  but  a  few 
doses  must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of 
danger.  I  use  no  such  drugs.  It  is  folly 
to  take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how 
impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I  know  it 
and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have  cured  tens 
of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  way,  and 
my  records  show  that  39  out  of  40  who 
get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  Let  me  send  you  an  order  for  the 
medicine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it 
won’t  harm  you  anyway.  If  it  cures, 
pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that  entirely  to  you. 

I  will,  mail  you  a  book  that  tells  how  1 
do  it.  Address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 

mu  5s.se* ,  not  chronic,  are  often  cored  by  one  or  ! 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


=  NO  SPAVINS  = 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
15  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

~  best  and  most 
^■8  economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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If  You  Drink  Water  ^ 

from  a  well  or  cistern  not  deeper 
than  30  feet,  you  should  send  for 
nur  free  catalogue  illustrating 
our  Cleveland  Chain  Pumps.  A 
Complete  Pump  for  $ti,  DE¬ 
LIVERED.  All  steel  and  gal¬ 
vanized,  Steel  Tubing,  Puri¬ 
fying  Rubber  Buckets,  etc.  Sold 
nnderpositive  guarantee  to  be  the 
best  on  earth.  We  have  equipped 
300,000  wells. 

Cleveland  Galvanizing  Works, 

14  24  Cooper  St.  Cleveland,  O- 


,w  ■  viwivca  ivi  nuill 

a  DOttSCH  HILLER  and  DIG* 
(.Lit.  No  other  implement  bills  and  digs  so  ner 
iectly,  so  easily,  with  such  little  labor.  Practically 
two  implements  in  one,  and  for  the  price  of  one  ini 
ler  with  wheel,  $5.82.  Hiller  and 
diggerattachment,  $7.7(j. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS, 

226Wells  St.,  Scion 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  »pi-ro.ai 


PARACRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN. 

“Have  used  Paragrene  on  my  farm  for  potato 
bugs.  It  was  perfectly  satisfactory  L.  H.  BAILEY, 
Prof,  of  Doitlculture,  Cornell  University.  Write  for 
sample.  FRED.  L.  LAYA.HU  KO,  New  York. 


with  the  “Incomparable’ 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLEjl 

and  our  world’s  best  outfit  you  are  ab«o  ’ 
t  lute  master  of  the  situation.  Insects  and  d irl 
lease  fall  before  this  all  conquering  outfit. Z 
|Se*  the  book.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  now. 
THE  DMING  CO.,  81LEH,  OHIO. 
Western  Agio.,  Henion  A  Hubbell,  Chicago. 
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WITH  THE 

EMPIRE  KING. 

This  is  the  only  hand  pump  hav¬ 
ing  a  mechanical  automatic  agi¬ 
tator  with  a  brush  for  keeping  the 
suction  strainer  clean.  This  Co. 
also  make  the  Garfield  Knaptmrk  and 
Orchard  monarch,  and  can  furnish 
the  New  Ptoccm lime,  which  requires  noflUok- 
iag  or  straining.  Valuable  book  sent  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  market  St.,  Lockport,  K.  T. 


PROFIT  or  LOSS? 


That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 


SPRAY  PUMP 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 


Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 


BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


LEGGETTS 

CHAMPION 

DUSTER 


AY  OIL  AND  WATER  SIMULTANEOUSLY 


LEGGETT  S  BROTHER  tt-e,™,-, 

30/  PEARL  STREET  FiEW  YORK  \  Ac*rrr.i  wanted 

tv*-.  .  


WHY  PAY  A  BIG  PRICE 

FOR  A  POTATO  SPRAYER? 

This  attachment  can  be  quickly  and  easily  connected 
with  any  spray  pump.  It  will  do  the  work  as  quickly  and 
thoroughly  as  the  most  expensive  machine. 

This  is  only  one  of  more  than  20  styles  of  Sprayers 
we  manufacture.  Each  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  Don't 
buy  until  you  see  our  illustrated  catalog.  We  mail  it  free. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  Nlfg.  Co., 

95  Larned  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  N  kTliSS  Auto-Spray 

New  \\  The  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  device  for 
v  spraying  Gardens,  Orchards,  Lawns,  Stables,  Chicken  Houses,  etc.  No 

VcKaUS  Y\  continuous  pumping.  Compressed  air  drives  the  spray  automatically. 

Th»  f)Irl  Can  be  operated  by  a  boy ,  will  save  itscost  in  a  few  days.  Neverbreaks 

me  VIU  down  or  gets  out  of  order.  Nuzzels,  stop  cocks  and  all  fittings  which 

come  in  contact  with  insecticide  solutions  are  solid  brass.  The 
AUTO-SPJtA  Y  cannot  ruso^corrode  or  leak.  The 

Auto-Spray  Torch  Sr-SKESt 

It  is  the  only  torch  whicti  really  kills  worms,  etc.  It  burns  kero 
>.'r  sene  vaporized  with  oxygen  and  a  single  blast  will  destroy  a  nest 
of  caterpillars.  Ask  V  our  Dealer  for  the  Auto-8prny,  or  write 
us  for  free  instructions,  “How  and  When  to  Spray,”  which  will 
be  gladly  sent  to  any  address.  Write  us  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  Dept.  F,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 
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it  for  $10,  but  they  do  not  yet  know  the 
value  in  sweat  of  100  cents.  Now,  shall  I 
hold  them  to  their  agreement  and  thus 
make  them  realize  the  folly  of  making  a 
hasty  bargain?  There  is  a  little  box  hang¬ 
ing  in  our  local  store  in  which  contribu¬ 
tions  are  put  for  the  Children’s  Home  So¬ 
ciety.  That  is  the  society  that  took  care 
of  the  Graft  and  he  has  decided  to  put  a 
fair  share  of  his  earnings  into  that  box! 

Ai.l  Sorts.— I  am  asked  whether  rape 
will  make  a  good  green  manure  to  plow 
under  for  late  cabbage.  From  my  own 
experience  I  should  say  no.  What  is  the 
use  of  using  a  crop  for  manure  which 
takes  from  rather  than  adds  to  the  soil? 
Rape  requires  rich  soil  and  is  an  exhaustive 
crop.  Canada  field  peas  are  much  better 
for  the  purpose.  Cow  peas?  You  cannot 
get  them  started  early  enough  to  benefit 

the  late  cabbage . What  can  one 

sow  that  will  make  good  cow  pasture  by 
July  15?  I  have  never  found  it  very  profit¬ 
able  to  try  to  pasture  any  Spring-sown 
crop.  It  pays  better  to  cut  the  green  fod¬ 
der  and  carry  it  to  the  cows.  Early  Amber 
cane  sowed  broadcast  shortly  after  corn¬ 
planting  time  on  warm  soil  will  make  fair 
pasture.  We  like  to  soak  the  seed  in  warm 
water  before  sowing.  When  nibbled  off  by 
stock  the  sorghum  will  grow  again.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  better  to  divide  up  the  field  by 
portable  fences  and  let  one  part  grow  while 
the  stock  is  eating  another.  A  mixture  of 
sorghum  or  Kaffir  corn  and  cow  peas 
broadcast  gave  us  good  pasture  one  year— 

but  not  until  August . We  are 

giving  potato  culture  a  final  test  on  our 
heavy  lower  soil.  The  soil  was  plowed 
early  in  April.  It  stood  until  the  little 
weeds  started,  and  then  on  a  bright,  blowy 
day  it  was  worked  twice  with  the  Acme. 
Then  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure  was  put 
on.  This  was  the  genuine  article,  black 
and  strong  with  no  roughage  or  bedding 
but  shredded  fodder.  Then  the  ground  was 
plowed  again  and  harrowed  twice  after 
broadcasting  150  pounds  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  per  acre.  Furrows  were  opened  with 
the  plow  and  large,  well-sprouted  pieces 
covered  with  sulphur  dropped  about  20 
inches  apart.  They  were  covered  by  run¬ 
ning  a  small  plow  alongside  of  the  furrow. 
The  field  was  left  in  the  rough  about  10 
days,  and  then  smoothed  down  with  the 
Acme.  Just  as  the  plants  come  througli 
fertilizer  will  be  scattered  along  the  rows 
and  worked  in  with  the  weeder.  If  this 
doesn't  give  us  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes  i 
shall  drop  the  crop  for  good. 

But  are  you  not  the  man  who  has  had 
so  much  to  say  against  the  use  of  manure 
on  potatoes? 

Yes! 

What  do  you  mean,  then,  by  using  it? 

I  am  forced  to  admit  that  the  only  pota¬ 
toes  I  had  last  year  were  where  we  used 
manure  alone.  1  like  theory,  but  fact  hits 
me  harder!  I  believe  there  is  some  quality 
in  manure  which  is  of  especial  benefit  to 
the  heavy  soil  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
farm. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is? 

No,  but  I  make  a  guess  at  it,  and  will 
give  my  opinion  later.  h.  w.  c. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

THE  STANDARD  AMMONIATE 

FOR 

Money  Crops 

Sugar  Beets,  Fruit,  Wheat, 
Corn,  Grass,  Truck. 

You  get  YOUR  share  of  the  profit  when  you  use  this 
ideal  predigested  Ammoniate  as  plant  food. 

For  Intrinsic  value  costs  20  per  cent  less  than  other 
ammoniates. 

Send  post  card  for  formulas  and  free  bulletins. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  R  John  Street,  New  York. 


■STEEL  CLAD  ST  ONE  BOAT 

£jr-  *C/A*aL.£  4*  AS-C^/Vf/O, 

wrr cm,  a*  / c 


pat  *o  au  g.  3oi a  rggy 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  fit  any  Skein. 

MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Havana,  Ill. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  In  the  U.  8. 
i«T  Writs  for  Prior*. 


The  Life  of  the  Wheel 

depends  upon  the  make  of  the  wheel. 

ELECTRIC  WHEELS 

last  almost  forever.  Fit  any  wagon.straight 
or  staggered  spokes.  Write  for  tho  cata¬ 
logue.  We  mail  it  free. 

EDEOXKIO  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  $8,  Quincy,  Ilia. 


BUGGIES  &  harness 

WWMWM.V  ■  ~  This  S50 

I  TOl’HUiUY 

$28 


YOU  CAM  BUY  OF  US  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

HUUUIKS  -  Phaetons — Surreys — Vt n^ons— Alt  Kincisof  HAKNKSS 
We  will  sell  direct  to  you  a  vehicle  or  harness  as  cheap  as  dealers 
buy  their  goods  in  car-load  lots.  Don't  pay  profits  to  middlemen. 
Our  work  is  all  high-grade,  correct  style,  and  elegantly  finished. 

Showing  largest  lino 
Vehlcles&IInrneHsat 
Lowest  Prices  in  U.8. 
All  Work  Guaranteed  and  Shipped  on  ^Vpp'roval. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  M’F’G.  CO. 

232  Bo.  Jlesplalnes  Street*  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Send 

For 


FREE  CATALOGUE: 


All  harness ,  old  or  new,  is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  use  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Rave* 
many  times  its  cost  by  improved  appearances  and  lathe  cost 
of  repairs.  Bold  everywhere  in  cans— all  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


BAKER’S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 


Tmrect  draft 


Saves  its  cost  every  season.  Best  farm  and  field  harness. 
Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  low  down  work  where  whiffletree3 
and  traces  are  objectionable  or  may  interfere  with  work. 
Very  valuable  for  work  in  orchards  or  about  young  trees, 
equally  good  elsewhere  Catalogue  free. 
nil  AQ  lUTCE  Give  a  week’s  trial,  and  if  not  perfectly 
UUHnHIl  I  CC  satisfied,  return  the  harness  to  us  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO..  220  Main  St..  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


VEHICLES  At  WpRiciiALE  HARNESS. 

We  manufaeture  Custom-Made  Vehicles  and  Harness  and 
Bell  direct  from  our  factory.  Open  Buggy,  #28.90;  Run¬ 
about,  #86.19 ;  Top  Buggy,  #86.95.  #70  Buggy  #48.85. 
v*.  u - ~  Repairs  lowest  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  tou  our  Urge  line. 

Catalog  FREE.  U-  8.  BUGGY  A  CART  CO.,  B  27  CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  Agent8  Wanted. 


$2695, 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samples. 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co. p-  °-  B°  tts0^^,  pa. 
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hope  farm  notes 

Spring  is  Here.— After  several  false 
starts  Spring  drove  Winter  into  retirement 
and  began  housecleaning.  Imagine  a 
young  and  bustling  housekeeper  who  went 
away  for  a  Winter’s  vacation  and  left  a 
rather  careless  old  man  to  keep  house  for 
her!  She  comes  back,  puts  on  her  work¬ 
ing  dress  and  stands  with  arms  akimbo 
while  she  decides  what  to  take  hold  of  first. 
That  Is  about  the  way  Spring  stood  in  our 
valley  early  in  April.  She  had  a  tough 
job,  for  Winter  had  left  a  mess  of  it. 
There  were  great  gullies  on  the  hills, 
muddy  holes  in  the  roads,  broken  tree  tops, 
dead  grain  and  drowned-out  grass.  I  ad¬ 
mired  the  way  Spring  went  at  it.  A  faint 
tinge  of  red  stole  over  the  maples.  Then 
the  willows  put  out  a  smear  of  green 
which  seemed  to  jump  from  one  rye  field 
to  another.  Then  the  grass  gave  a  start 
on  the  low  places,  and  the  color  crawled 
up  the  steep  hills.  The  crab  apple  trees 
joined  in  and  almost  in  a  single  night  put 
on  their  full  dress.  The  peaches  and  apri¬ 
cots  burst  into  flower,  the  great  cherry 
trees  by  the  old  Dutch  houses  turned  white 
with  joy,  and  every  living  thing  came 
rushing  with  its  new  dress  to  welcome 
Spring.  It  seems  to  me  that  Spring  never 
came  so  gently  and  yet  so  gloriously  be¬ 
fore.  I  suppose  that  as  a  fellow  gets  older 
these  annual  earth  cleanings  mean  more 
than  they  did  when  life  was  all  ahead. 
Futures  are  cheap  to  the  young,  for  it 
seems  to  them  that  Nature  asks  no  pay 
for  her  lavish  beauty.  As  we  grow  older 
we  see  the  bill  that  we  owe  written  all 
over  the  hills  and  plains,  and  we  realize 
that  we  must  work  while  the  day  lasts  if 
we  are  to  cancel  the  claim.  Take  Sunday 
afternoon  in  our  section  when  Spring  is 
starting  things,  and  you  will  find  whole 
volumes  of  life  history  written  on  the  faces 
of  those  who  live  on  the  lonely  hills.  There 
are  sad-faced  women  who  sit  with  hard 
and  stiff  hands  folded  on  their  laps— look¬ 
ing  off— nowhere  and  everywhere.  I  drove 
past  a  man  who  is  stone  deaf— hopelessly 
so.  He  was  leaning  on  the  fence  near  his 
home  looking  down  the  valley  at  the  clean 
finger-marks  of  Spring.  There  are  many 
people  who  imagine  that  life  has  soured 
whenever  Spring  starts  in.  The  rhubarb 
that  is  growing  out  in  the  garden  will 
brush  most  of  their  troubles  away  when 
it  gets  large  enough,  but  to  many  farm 
people  the  Spring  does  bring  sad  thoughts 
that  for  a  time  are  hard  to  put  aside. 

Paying  Up.— I  know  people  who  feel 
every  ache  and  loss  of  power  when  Spring 
comes  along.  Then  they  growl— as  sav¬ 
agely  as  their  wives  will  permit!  They 
mourn  the  loss  of  teeth  and  temper,  eye¬ 
sight,  hearing,  activity,  limber  joints  and 
dozens  of  other  faculties  or  powers  which 
they  know  perfectly  well  are  legitimate 
debts  which  they  must  pay  to  advancing 
years.  Such  men  often  say  in  their  hearts: 
“Oh,  if  Spring  could  only  come  twice  in 
life  and  give  such  as  I  am  a  new  lease 
of  power!”  Suppose  such  a  man,  at  that 
moment,  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  Great  Ruler  of  the  seasons  and  talked 
to  In  this  way: 

“Yes,  you  may  have  your  youth  and 
your  full  strength  again— just  like  the 
grass  and  the  trees  if  you  are  content  to 
give  your  life  as  they  do!” 

“Why,  I  would  give  anything  to  be  young 
again!  How  do  they  live?” 

“For  the  glory  of  Qod  alone!  Take  your 
youth  back  again— the  only  condition  being 
that  you  ignore  yourself  and  live  to  help 
and  uplift  others  alone!” 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  many  of  us 
would  accept  such  an  offer!  “All/”  you 
say?  If  that  is  so  why  do  we  not  realize 
at  50  that  physical  youth  is  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible,  but  that  every  force  we  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  may  yet  be  devoted  to  spiritual 
youth?  When  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
what  can  you  ever  do  for  yourself  that 
wilt  really  be  permanent f 
Grain  Notes.— The  oats  and  peas  lay  13 
days  in  the  ground  before  breaking 
through  the  surface.  They  came  up 
nearly  together,  though  the  peas  were 
plowed  under  and  the  oats  covered  with 
the  Acme.  The  boys  were  afraid  the  peas 
would  not  get  through— but  here  they  are! 
The  clover  seeded  among  the  oats  and 
peas  has  started  nicely.  Will  it  live  or 
will  the  other  crop  smother  it?  I  think  it 
will  live!  ....  The  beardless  barley 
came  above  ground  in  eight  days.  This  is 
nty  first  experience  with  barley.  It  starts 
vigorously  and  appears  to  grow  faster  than 
the  oats  at  first.  I  have  yet  to  see  why  it 
is  best  of  the  Spring  grains  for  seeding  to 
clover  and  grass.  The  Alfalfa  appears  to 
be  starting,  though  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  little  plant.  We  did  not  use  lime,  but 
otherwise  did  the  best  we  could  to  get  the 
Alfalfa  started  on  average  soil.  The 
ground  had  one  good  plowing,  three  times 
working  with  the  Acme,  and  twice  with 
the  weeder.  At  first  I  wanted  to  use  the 
roller,  but  was  advised  not  to  do  so.  My 
neighbor’s  horses  broke  into  the  field  and 
rolled  in  several  places.  Where  the  soil  is 


thus  packed  down  I  notice  that  the  barley 
started  a  little  ahead,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out  the  Alfalfa  does  not  come  through 
the  crust.  This  field  is  at  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill  where  the  winds  are  strong.  I 
notice  that  the  soil  blows  worse  on  the 
packed  places  than  where  the  ridges  are 
left  by  the  harrow. 

Insect  vs.  Insect.— Those  who  think  the 
17-year  locusts  cannot  hurt  a  young-  tree 
should  see  an  apple  orchard  in  our  valley. 
The  locusts  struck  it  17  years  ago,  shortly 
after  it  was  set  out.  The  branches  are  all 
snarled  and  crooked.  The  locusts  stung 
the  young  twigs  so  many  times  that  when 
they  finally  grew  they  were  warped  and 
twisted  out  of  shape.  Why,  the  heads  of 
those  trees  start  out  from  the  trunk  like 
the  fingers  on  an  old  rheumatic  hand, 
where  the  joints  are  all  stiff  and  clogged 
up!  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Station,  has  sent  me  a  number  of  egg 
clusters  of  the  Praying  mantis,  an  insect 
that  will  eat  a  half-dozen  locusts  with 
greater  relish  than  you  would  eat  a  turkey 
dinner.  We  have  tied  these  egg  clusters  on 
low  shrubs  and  twigs  all  over  the  farm. 
The  scientific  name  of  this  friend  of  horti¬ 
culture  is  Mantis  religiosa,  and  if  we  do 
not  help  populate  Bergen  County  with  this 
religious  insect  it  will  be  the  fault  of  this 
sitting  of  eggs  which  Prof.  Smith  sent 
When  you  come  to  think  of  it — what  a 
period  of  the  world’s  history  we  are  living 
in!  Here  is  a  man  in  a  laboratory  who 
breeds  these  insects  and  induces  them  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  their  own  baskets.  He 
ties  a  thread  through  those  baskets  and 
sends  them  by  mail  to  us.  We  tie  them 
to  shrubs  and — await  results.  Philip  and 
Charlie  are  a  little  skeptical  about  what 
will  come  from  those  eggs.  Hugh  firmly 
believes  that  we  shall  hatch  out  a  breed 
of  fierce-looking  things  that  will  fight  like 
tigers  to  help  save  our  little  Stringfellow 
trees.  He  has  tied  most  of  the  clusters 
right  on  to  those  hopeful  experiments! 
Cornell  seems  to  have  given  Hugh  faith 
in  man’s  control  of  natural  forces!  This 
thing  of  setting  bug  against  bug  interests 
us  all.  What  we  want  most  is  something 
to  kill  Potato  bugs.  Come,  gentlemen,  we 
don’t  want  to  ask  too  much,  but  if  you 
can  send  us  any  crawling  or  flying  bull¬ 
dog  that  enjoys  putting  its  teeth  into  the 
clothes  of  Potato  bugs  I’ll  guarantee  to 
ruise  a  monument  to  your  memory; 

Labor  Notes.— I  have  been  criticised  for 
trying  to  divide  our  work  into  three  de¬ 
partments,  and  giving  each  man  one. 
Some  farmers  think  they  can  accomplish 
more  by  working  all  hands  together  at 
one  job  and  crowding  it  hard.  Tnat  is  not 
always  true.  I  knew  a  man  who  hit  upon 
the  scheme  for  working  a  man  and  boy 
together.  He  argued  that  the  boy  would 
try  to  keep  up  with  the  man  and  thus  do 
a  man’s  job.  It  worked  the  other  day. 
The  man  slacked  up  to  accommodate  the 
boy,  and  thus  did  a  boy’s  job.  As  we  are 
situated,  it  pays  us  best  to  give  each  man 
the  class  of  work  he  can  do  best.  Of 
course  there  are  times  when  they  all  have 
to  work  together  ....  The  question 
of  how  to  interest  children  in  work  has 
bothered  me.  I  believe  that  every  child 
should  grow  up  with  the  habit  of  doing 
some  useful  work  every  day.  At  the  same 
time,  I  can  see  the  danger  in  having  the 
child  look  upon  work  as  a  punishment  or 
burden.  The  following  dialogue  between 
Philip  and  the  Scion  gave  me  an  idea: 

“Philip,  do  you  like  to  work?’ 

“No— I  can’t  say  that  I  do!” 

“Well,  I  don’t— but  is  fishing  work?” 

“Yes,  fishermen  have  to  work  hard!” 

“Then  I  guess  I  like  to  work  after  all!” 

There  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell.  The 
difference  between  work  and  play  is  that 
one  only  whets  the  edge  of  a  desire,  while 
the  other  gratifies  it!  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  child  should  be  forced  to  toil  without 
reward  or  any  sense  of  ownership  in  the 
proceeds  of  his  labor!  I  try  to  make  our 
little  chaps  see  that  they  get  something 
for  their  labor.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  safest  things  you  can  plant  in  the 
heart  of  a  child  is  the  sense  of  ownership, 
and  a  feeling  that  part  of  his  labor  is  his 
own!  The  little  boys  agreed  to  throw  500 
pieces  of  wood  into  the  shed  every  fore¬ 
noon.  Their  count  must  have  run  down 
early!  I  tried  to  engage  the  Bud  to  keep 
tally,  but  she  was  far  too  busy. 

“Why,  I  have  to  sew  and  set  the  table 
and  hold  the  baby  and  help  Mother  and 
everything!” 

The  idea  of  such  a  busy  little  house¬ 
keeper  stopping  to  keep  tally  on  two  boys 
who  wanted  to  get  through  and  play  ball 
was  too  much!  She  is  really  more  helpful 
to  society  than  some  grown-up  women ! 
So  I  asked  the  boys  what  they  would 
charge  to  throw  in  all  the  wood  and  split 
it!  After  some  little  thought  they  said 
they  would  do  it  for  $2.50.  1  wouldn’t  do 


If  you  want  the  best,  the  most  im¬ 
proved  and  the  most  reliable  binder  in 
the  world — buy  the  McCormick — It  is 
the  unit  of  measure  in  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines. — Adv. 


The  Side  Delivery 
Hay  Windrower 
and  Clover  Buncher j 

Is  the  best  haymaker  on  the  market.  j  \ 
Saves  all  raking  and  tedding.  Fits  any 
mower.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle  ■ 

It,  write  us  for  catalogue.  i  / 

The  Side  Delivery  Buncher  Co., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO.  jj 
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It  looks  like  a  big  crop  of  apples  this  year.  In  that 
case  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
should  be  strengthened.  Anybody  can  sell  apples 
when  there  are  few  to  sell.  The  job  is  to  sell  them 
when  they  are  plentiful.  The  Fruit  Growers  can  help 
farmers  this  year  by  finding  new  markets  and  keeping 
the  poor  fruit  at  home. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand 
(page  341),  wants  a  disease  that  will  kill  off  his  black¬ 
berries!  Most  growers  in  this  country  grieve  because 
disease  ruins  their  crop,  but  here  is  a  man  who  is 
likely  to  he  ruined  by  healthy  plants.  The  stronger 
they  are  the  worse  off  he  is.  There  are  certainly 
strange  doings  on  the  other  side  of  the  world!  Will 
some  of  our  wise  men  pause  in  their  battle  for  the 
weak  to  put  up  a  fight  for  the  strong? 

* 

Every  now  and  then  some  smart  man  arises  to  say: 
“Why  do  you  keep  talking  about  these  rogues  and 
frauds?  Their  games  are  too  thin.  Anybody  with 
sense  can  see  through  them.  They  are  harmless!” 
Harmless,  are  they?  Take  that  seed  company  from 
Buffalo  as  a  sample.  Two  smart  rogues,  representing 
it,  went  into  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  actually  induced 
farmers  to  subscribe  for  $10,000  worth  of  stock  in  a 
scheme  that  is  as  wild  as  the  far-famed  “man  of 
Borneo.”  Some  of  the  agricultural  papers  were  ad¬ 
vertising  this  concern  at  the  time.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
learned  what  was  going  on  and  exposed  the  scheme. 
The  result  was  that  the  farmers  combined,  hired  a 
good  lawyer,  and  notified  the  concern  that  they  would 
withdraw.  We  are  informed  that  had  it  not  been  for 
our  warning  notes  the  rogues  would  have  bagged 
their  plunder!  These  farmers  did  not  even  subscribe 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  though  they  received  full  benefit 
from  its  work.  We  claim  that  when  a  rogue  victim¬ 
izes  any  part  of  the  farmers  in  a  community  he  in¬ 
jures  all.  His  dark  deeds  should  be  sprayed  with 
daylight. 

* 

In  a  bulletin  issued  for  stockmen  and  farmers  it  is 
stated  that:  “The  Sarcoptes  dig  subepidermic  gal¬ 
leries  and  live  on  the  plasma  cells  of  the  malpighian 
layer.  They  multiply  in  these  galleries  and  occasion 
a  very  intense  dermatitis.”  It  is  a  relief  to  learn 
from  the  context  that  the  above  is  not  a  tragedy  in 
disguise,  but  merely  a  description  of  the  work  of  an 
insect  causing  a  species  of  itch.  We  do  not  wish  to 
criticise  the  use  of  scientific  language.  What  is  it  for 
if  not  to  use?  Surely  anyone  who  can  toss  words  of 
this  caliber  about  like  toy  rubber  balls  has  reason  for 
self  congratulation.  But  why  permit  makers  of  books 
or  bulletins  to  have  a  monopoly  of  this  business  of 
keeping  the  alphabet  from  getting  rusty?  The  farm¬ 
er,  instead  of  saying  to  his  hired  man:  “John,  yoke 
the  oxen  and  plow  in  the  potato  field  until  noon;  then 
give  them  a  good  feed,  and  come  right  in  to  dinner,” 
might  hold  forth  something  like  this:  “John,  depart 
from  this  domicile;  adjust  the  emblem  of  servitude 
on  the  necks  of  those  bovine  quadrupeds;  proceed  to 
that  portion  of  the  terrestrial  periphery  which  we 
have  selected  for  the  production  of  the  esculent  fari¬ 
naceous  Solanum  tuberosum;  and  manipulate  the 
typical  implement  of  agricultural  science  until  the 
period  of  duration  marked  by  the  solar  meridian. 
Then  return;  give  the  bovines  a  bountiful  supply  of 
pabulum,  and  without  procrastination  reenter  this 
habitation  and  partake  of  your  prandial  sustenance.” 


What’s  new  about  the  fountain  pen  scheme?  Well, 
the  Government  has  held  up  the  mails  of  all  the  con¬ 
cerns  that  were  pushing  the  “endless  chain”  letter¬ 
writing  game.  It  is  said  that  an  old  postal  rule  used 
formerly  to  control  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery  has 
been  put  to  use  in  this  case.  Anyway,  the  game 
seems  to  be  at  an  end,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  We 
warned  our  readers  early,  and  those  who  kept  on 
writing  the  letters  and  who  now  will  lose  their 
“wages”  deserve  no  sympathy.  We  regret  that  so 
many  people  consider  only  the  financial  side  of  such 
a  thing — the  few  dollars  they  will  lose  or  gain.  The 
worst  feature  of  any  such  business  is  moral  damage, 
which  is  done  when  people  are  satisfied  to  give  their 
full  written  endorsement  of  a  thing  without  knowing 
just  what  it  is.  We  warn  our  readers  again  that  the 
same  game  will  be  played  with  the  attempted  sale 
of  “headache  powders!” 

* 

An  Illinois  farmer  was  recently  approached  by  a 
bill  poster,  who  offered  him  some  circus  tickets  in 
exchange  for  the  privilege  of  posting  bills  on  his 
barn.  The  farmer  refused  the  offer,  but  during  the 
night  the  baffled  bill  man  returned,  and  covered  the 
barn  with  a  weird  combination  of  pictures,  wherein 
the  attractions  of  the  circus  disported  themselves 
riotously.  Such  proceedings  have  been  known  before, 
but  in  this  case  the  owner  of  the  barn  demands  dam¬ 
ages,  and  threatens  legal  proceedings  if  his  demand 
is  not  complied  with.  The  use  of  farm  buildings  for 
display  advertising  used  to  be  quite  common,  but 
modern  farmers  do  not  take  kindly  to  this  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  their  property,  and  they  resent  such  trespass 
very  strongly.  The  only  advertising  displayed  on 
farm  property  should  be  that  of  the  owner.  If  it  pays 
a  circus  man  to  announce  his  show  on  the  side  of  the 
barn,  it  should  also  pay  the  owner  to  give  his  name 
and  class  of  products  on  a  neat  sign,  if  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry  or  dairy 
products  he  wants  people  to  know  it. 

* 

The  last  Congress,  after  a  hard  struggle,  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  the  “Army  canteen”  or  military  rum- 
shop.  There  were  many  Congressmen  who  did  not 
want  to  vote  for  this  bill,  but  they  dared  not  vote 
against  it.  Why?  Because  thousands  of  petitions 
and  letters  poured  in  upon  them  from  earnest  men 
and  women  who  demanded  their  support.  There  was 
a  popular  uprising,  chiefly  among  country  people— 
and  that  settled  it!  When  the  present  Congress  met 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  loud  talk  about  the  repeal 
of  this  anti-canteen  law.  We  hear  nothing  of  it  now. 
and  the  law  will  stand.  Why?  Because  Congress¬ 
men  realize  that  those  who  demanded  it  are  steadfast 
and  earnest.  To  meddle  with  it  now  would  be  like 
stirring  up  a  political  hornet’s  nest.  There  are  those 
who  bemoan  such  a  situation,  and  regret  that  Con¬ 
gress  can  be  forced  by  popular  feeling  to  pass  such  a 
measure.  We  do  not  feel  that  way  about  it.  It  seems 
to  us  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  when 
the  plain  common  people,  with  honest  and  sincere 
motives,  can  force  the  politicians  to  do  their  bidding! 
This  is  all  the  more  gratifying  when  some  moral 
principle  is  involved. 

* 

When  one  article  may  be  exchanged  for  another  it 
is  said  to  have  value.  It  is  called  wealth.  There  are 
three  elements  in  the  creation  of  wealth— natural 
gifts,  labor  and  capital.  Coal  in  the  mine  is  Nature’s 
gift,  taking  it  out  of  the  earth  is  labor,  the  food  and 
tools  used  by  the  workmen  capital.  The  capitalist 
and  laborer  are  sometimes  identical.  What  the  farm¬ 
er  saves  for  future  production  is  capital.  Planting, 
which  he  does  with  his  own  hands,  is  labor.  He  is 
an  example  of  a  perfect  combination  of  labor  and 
capital.  If  he  has  full  access  to  Nature’s  gifts,  his 
opportunities  are  ideal.  In  most  modern  enterprises 
capital  and  labor  are  represented  by  separate  indi¬ 
viduals  or  combinations  of  individuals.  Neither  of 
them  separately  nor  all  of  them  combined  can  pro¬ 
duce  wealth  without  the  free  gifts  of  Nature.  Coal 
was  placed  in  the  earth  by  a  wise  Providence  for  man’s 
use  and  comfort.  This  was  not  a  gift  to  the  rich  or 
the  poor;  the  high  or  the  lowly;  to  the  laborer  or  the 
capitalist;  to  any  class,  but  to  all  mankind.  If  it 
were  now  as  it  was  originally,  accessible  to  all,  there 
could  be  no  “coal  barons” — each  person  could  help 
himself.  If  a  number  of  men  decided  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  removing  it  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
they  could  readily  exchange  it  for  other  forms  of 
wealth  created  by  other  men  who  were  devoting  their 
whole  time  to  other  industries.  Why  is  this  not 
done?  Simply  because  men  have  abused  the  bounti¬ 
ful  gifts  of  Nature.  They  have  allowed  a  few  individ¬ 
uals  to  appropriate  to  themselves  exclusively  the 
right  to  handle  these  natural  products  that  were  in¬ 
tended  for  all  the  people.  They  have  not  only  robbed 
the  laborer  of  his  rightful  share  of  Nature’s  gifts,  but 
they  have  forbidden  him  to  touch  it  except  at  their 


pleasure.  At  present  this  is  permitted  with  the  passive 
consent  of  the  laborer,  and  the  thousands  of  people 
who  burn  coal  and  pay  tribute  to  the  “coal  barons.” 
It  is  permitted  like  other  wrongs  of  the  same  nature, 
because  it  is  part  of  a  system  built  up  under  the  form 
of  law.  We  are  prone  to  do  reverence  to  men  because 
they  have  appropriated  these  natural  gifts  and  be¬ 
come  rich  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  denied 
access  to  them.  The  light  and  heat  from  the  sun  are 
Nature’s  free  gifts  to  man,  reserved  to  him  in  most 
places — not  in  all — because  no  way  has  been  found  to 
monopolize  them.  Suppose  this  light  and  heat  could 
be  controlled  and  parceled  out  to  a  few  individuals, 
would  not  such  favored  people  become  immensely 
rich?  We  may  see  later  how  these  abused  privileges 
particularly  affect  the  farmer. 

* 

A  brief  statement  of  the  insurance  business  to  be 
done  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange  is  found  on 
page  334.  As  many  farmers  know,  it  is  getting  harder 
than  ever  to  obtain  safe  insurance  on  farm  property. 
While  a  farmhouse  with  a  good  water  supply  is  really 
a  safer  risk  than  many  houses  in  the  little  towns, 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
larger  companies  to  withdraw  from  all  such  risks. 
That  being  the  case  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  but  to  form  mutual  companies.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  organizations  which  have  thus  far  proven 
safe  and  reliable.  In  Massachusetts  the  State  Grange 
found  an  old  and  responsible  company  that  was  will¬ 
ing  to  retire.  The  Grange  stepped  in  and  assumed 
its  responsibilities,  and  is  now  able  to  offer  its  patrons 
safe  insurance.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
old  policies  would  be  given  up  at  once,  but  as  they 
mature,  new  policies  in  the  Grange  company  will  be 
substituted  for  them.  The  chances  are  that  a  strong 
organization  like  the  Grange  can  do  this  work  better 
than  a  company  formed  for  no  other  object  than  in¬ 
surance.  It  seems  to  us  legitimate  and  helpful  work 
for  the  Grange  to  do. 

* 

The  anti-oleo  bill  has  now  gone  to  the  President. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  promptly  sign  it,  and  thus 
end  a  long  and  bitter  contest.  The  oleo  men  are 
making  a  desperate  struggle  to  induce  city  people  to 
ask  the  President  not  to  sign,  but  he  well  knows  that 
no  man  can  climb  the  White  House  steps  after  smear¬ 
ing  them  with  oleo.  The  pen  with  which  he  signs  it 
may  well  be  presented  to  Mr.  Charles  Y.  Knight. 
Some  people  are  troubling  themselves  quite  a  little 
over  this  proposition: 

An  interesting  question  will  arise  tinder  the  bill  which 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner.  Only  artificially  colored  oleomargarine  is 
subjected  to  the  high  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound.  If  col¬ 
ored  with  butter  it  will  only  pay  a  tax  of  a  quarter  cent. 

If  June  butter  is  used  to  color  the  oleomargarine  it  will 
generally  be  of  sufficiently  high  color  to  enable  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  with  which  it  is  mixed  to  pass  as  butter.  But 
if  butter  which  has  itself  been  colored  artificially  is  used 
to  color  the  oleomargarine,  there  will  be  a  delicate  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  officers  of  the  Government  to  decide. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  able  lawyers  who  cham¬ 
pioned  this  bill  in  both  Senate  and  House  knew  what 
they  were  doing.  The  law  will  prohibit  the  use  of 
artificial  coloring  matter,  and  it  should  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  it  comes  from  a  bottle  or  in  a  lump 
of  butter! 

♦ 

BREVITIES. 

Shun  both  moth  trap  and  mouth  trap. 

Advice  to  J.  W.  Wadsworth’s  constituents— hoop,  not 
“whoop”  him  up! 

Mr.  Mapes's  story  of  a  day’s  work  with  the  hens  will 
be  finished  next  week. 

Beware  of  the  man  who  knows  “just  what  you  want” 
and  is  ready  to  give  positive  advice. 

It  seems  good  evidence  of  a  beef  trust  when  a  man 
invests  in  a  beef  bull  at  the  head  of  a  dairy  herd. 

Geared  windmills  for  turning  machinery  seem  to  be 
going  out  of  use— standing  aside  for  gasoline  engines. 

Will  the  Long  Island  man  who  reported  experience 
witJi  corn  from  the  Philippine  Islands  send  us  his  ad¬ 
dress? 

Prof.  Lindsley  ranks  the  Soy  bean  above  the  cow 
pea  for  New  England.  For  lighter  soils,  at  least,  we 
prefer  the  cow  pea. 

We  do  not  advise  sowing  cow  peas  in  the  corn  at  the 
North.  It  is  a  good  practice  for  the  South,  where  the 
seasons  are  longer  and  the  corn  matures  earlier. 

We  begin  this  week  a  series  of  articles  on  farming  in 
the  Red  River  Valley.  They  do  business  on  a  large  scale 
out  there— no  stone  walls  bounding  a  three-acre  field! 
We  may  copy  or  imitate  some  of  their  methods! 

Our  tariff  imposes  a  duty  on  imported  waters,  but  ad¬ 
mits  ice  free.  A  Canadian  firm,  which  found  the  tariff 
on  table  waters  prohibitive,  is  said  to  be  freezing  its  pro¬ 
duct  and  thus  shipping  it  in  without  paying  duty. 

Chicago  is  estimated  to  eat  300,000  ham  sandwiches  a 
day,  and  the  price  has  just  been  marked  up  from  five  to 
10  cents,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
meat.  Hot  roast  beef  sandwiches  have  advanced  from 
10  to  15  cents.  New  York  quick-lunch  restaurants  show 
a  similar  advance  in  beef  prices. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 

DOMESTIC.— The  Champion  Fence  Works  at  Kenton, 
O.,  were  burned  April  23,  throwing  300  men  out  of  em¬ 
ployment;  loss  $225,000.  ...  A  tornado  struck  Joplin, 
Mo.,  April  25,  killing  two  persons  and  fatally  injuring 
five  others.  The  property  damage  amounted  to  $250,000. 

.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  President  Cleveland’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  died  April  27,  his  seventieth  birth¬ 
day,  at  his  son’s  home  in  Lake  Forest,  Ill.  He  had  been 
failing  for  some  time.  The  illness  which  caused  his 
death  really  began  last  November,  when  he  caught  a 
severe  cold  while  speaking  at  the  stock  show  at  Chicago. 
Grip  followed  and  Mr.  Morton  was  in  a  hospital  for  some 
time.  He  was  taken  to  his  home  at  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 
A  relapse  followed  and  he  took  a  trip  to  Mexico,  return¬ 
ing  home  much  worse.  Mr.  Morton  was  born  at  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  April  27,  1S32.  He  attended  college  in  Michigan, 
being  graduated  from  Union  College.  He  married  Miss 
Caroline  Joy  French,  of  Detroit,  and  settled  at  Bellevue, 
Neb.  He  preempted  a  lot  of  land  near  Nebraska  City 
and  moved  there.  He  was  a  practical  farmer  on  this 
place  for  over  40  years.  He  took  a  foremost  part  in  Ne¬ 
braska  politics,  often  receiving  votes  for  United  States 
Senator.  He  was  the  editor  and  founder  of  the  Nebraska 
City  News.  Four  times,  without  any  campaign,  he  was 
nominated  for  Governor  of  Nebraska  and  twice  for  Con¬ 
gress.  President  Buchanan  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
the  Territory  of  Nebraska  in  1858,  and  later  acting  Gov¬ 
ernor.  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  1893.  His  aggressiveness  and  his  outspoken 
manner  of  speech  made  him  known  all  over  the  country. 
It  was  at  his  instance  that  April  22  is  celebrated  as  Arbor 
Day.  His  home  was  known  as  Arbor  Lodge,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trees  planted  on  the  woodless  prairies.  .  .  . 
Secretary  Hitchcock,  of  the  Interior  Department,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  Irrigation  bill,  has  is¬ 
sued  an  order  withdrawing  from  entry  77  townships  in 
Montana.  The  tract  comprises  about  1,000,000  acres  of 
semi-arid  land  and  is  what  is  known  as  the  St.  Mary’s 
and  Milk  rivers  project  for  irrigation.  This  action  was 
taken  by  the  Secretary  to  prevent  speculators  from  filing 
on  the  land  in  order  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  work  of  irrigation  and  reclamation.  .  .  .  Five 
persons  were  killed  and  25  injured  by  the  wreck  of  an 
express  train  near  Medill,  Mo.,  April  29.  The  accident 
was  caused  by  spreading  rails  at  a  curve  which  the  train 
rounded  at  great  speed.  .  .  .  Glen  Rose,  a  small  town 
and  county  seat  of  Somervell  Co.,  Tex.,  was  swept  by  a 
tornado  April  28;  eight  persons  killed  and  50  injured.  The 
property  loss  is  estimated  at  $250,000. 

CONGRESS.— In  the  Senate  April  25  Mr.  McCumber,  of 
North  Dakota,  discussed  his  bill  to  prevent  the  misbrand¬ 
ing  and  misrepresentation  of  food  products  which  enter 
into  interstate  commerce,  and  Mr.  Carmack,  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  one  of  the  minority  members  of  the  Philippines  Com¬ 
mittee,  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Philippine  government 
bill.  .  .  .  The  Senate  Committee  on  Relations  with 
Cuba  decided  April  25  to  report  favorably  that  portion 
of  the  Teller  resolution  which  provides  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  charge  that  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
crop  of  Cuban  sugar  is  held  by  the  Sugar  Trust  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Representative  Sims,  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  introduced  April  25  a  bill  abolishing  the  duties  on  im¬ 
ports  of  beef,  mutton,  pork  and  veal.  An  extended  pre¬ 
amble  recites  that  the  present  high  price  of  these  food 
products  is  due  to  trusts  and  monopolies.  .  .  .  The 
conferees  on  the  Chinese  Exclusion  bill  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  April  28,  and  their  report  was  adopted  in  both  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House,  thus  passing  the  bill  finally.  It  was 
signed  by  the  President  April  29.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
agreed  April  28  to  the  House  amendments  of  the  Oleo  bill. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  society  has  been  formed 
by  a  number  of  Georgia  producers  interested  in  nut  cul¬ 
ture,  under  the  title  of  the  Southern  Nut  Growers’  Asso¬ 


ciation.  The  following  temporary  officers  have  been 
elected:  President.  G.  M.  Bacon,  DeWitt,  Ga. ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  J.  Bacon,  Bacon  ton,  Ga. ;  treasurer,  J.  M. 
Tift,  Albany,  Ga. ;  secretary,  J.  F.  Wilson,  Poulan,  Ga. 

The  Department  of  Farmers’  Institutes  is  planning  to 
hold  Summer  institutes  in  northern  Wisconsin  in  June, 
at  points  in  the  State  that  are  too  far  north  to  make 
Winter  meetings  advisable. 

Reports  from  sections  of  Wyoming  indicate  that  the 
great  April  storm  killed  12,000  or  13,000  sheep,  the  losses 
running  from  two  to  10  per  cent. 

State  Grain  Inspector  George  P.  Wright,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  says  that,  from  the  present  outlook,  the  wheat  crop 
this  season  in  that  State  will  be  25  per  cent  less  than 
the  crop  of  last  year.  Various  misfortunes  will  contribute 
to  a  marked  lessening  of  the  yield,  but  cold,  frost  and  an 
unusual  amount  of  high  wind  are  the  chief  factors.  The 
winds  have  done  much  to  dry  out  the  ground  and  hinder 
the  development  of  agriculture.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  Fall  wheat  in  the  Walla  Walla,  Umatilla  and  Pa- 
louse  districts  was  frozen  out  during  the  Winter,  and  the 
Spring  wheat  has  met  disaster  in  prolonged  droughts. 
It  is  declared  that  considerable  of  the  Spring  wheat  has 
not  yet  sprouted,  owing  to  a  lack  of  moisture,  and  what 
is  growing  is  small,  yellowish  in  color  and  unpromising 
in  looks. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Cottrell  has  resigned  from  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  and  will  manage  a  large  farm  in 
Missouri.  _ 


FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY. 

Farm  work  began  here  about  the  middle  of  April,  a  few 
days  earlier  than  last  year,  though  the  season  usually 
opens  about  April  10.  We  are  running  at  present  one 
four-horse  24-foot  wood-frame  harrow  and  an  18-foot 
steel-lever  harrow.  A  small  three-horse  harrow  is  used 
for  working  in  odd  horses  and  colts.  The  steel  harrow 
is  the  best  on  Spring  plowing,  or  if  the  fields  have  had 
water  standing  on  them  before  seeding,  and  contain  wet 
or  hard  spots,  it  cuts  the  soil  up  better,  but  for  large 
fields  and  fast  work  the  large  wooden  one  is  the  thing. 
Our  Fall-plowed  land  is  seldom  harrowed  more  than  once, 
because  our  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  (a  rich  black  soil 
formed  from  decayed  vegetable  matter,  from  six  inches 
to  two  feet  deep)  that  the  action  of  the  frost  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  breaks  up  the  clods  of  soil,  and  with  one 
harrowing  the  land  is  pulverized  thoroughly.  All  our 
wheat  land  Is  Fall-plowed,  and  we  prefer  to  seed  oats, 
flax,  and  part  of  our  early  potatoes  on  Fall-plowed  land. 
We  cover  from  40  to  50  acres  a  day  with  the  large  harrow 
and  about  30  acres  a  day  with  the  steel  one.  All  our 
fields  are  at  least  one-half  mile  long,  and  we  always  try 
to  work  as  long  lands  as  possible.  A  day’s  work  con¬ 
sists  of  20  miles  in  the  field;  that  is,  a  man  and  team  are 
expected  to  travel  that  distance. 

We  raised  about  20  acres  of  fodder  corn  last  year  and 
disked  about  one-third  of  the  stubble  before  seeding  to 
wheat  this  Spring,  the  remainder  being  too  sticky.  The 
entire  piece  was  then  drilled  without  any  further  prepara¬ 
tion  whatever,  though  the  shoes  were  set  rather  deep  to 
insure  covering  the  seed  well.  It  will  be  Interesting  to 
note  the  difference  in  the  crop,  if  any.  A  small  strip 
that  had  potatoes  on  last  year,  and  was  seeded  with  the 
corn  ground,  was  prepared  simply  by  harrowing  it  once 
across  the  rows,  with  the  steel  harrow.  The  remainder 
of  the  potato  land  will  be  disked  and  then  drilled  without 
any  plowing  whatever.  Under  favorable  conditions,  that 
is  when  the  soil  is  fine  and  mellow  on  top,  we  seed  ®ur 
potato  land  without  any  preparation  whatever.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  we  work  our  potato  land  as  little  as  possible  in 
preparing  for  another  crop  is  because  of  the  tendency  of 
the  soil  to  blow  away  when  so  finely  pulverized.  Wheat 
seeding  began  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  fit  to  harrow, 
and  will  continue  for  about  10  days  or  two  weeks.  No 
Winter  wheat  is  raised,  because  of  the  usual  very  dry 
weather  in  the  Fall  and  light  snow  fall. 


We  have  wintered  our  horses  on  fodder  corh,  oat  hay, 
and  flax  straw,  with  about  two  quarts  of  grain  each, 
twice  a  day.  Most  of  them  have  been  idle  all  Winter, 
and  consequently  they  were  all  in  good  shape  for  Spring 
work.  Daytime  they  spent  in  a  large  yard,  where  they 
had  plenty  of  straw,  and  at  noon  were  fed  corn  around 
the  yard.  Hay  was  fed  in  the  barn  mornings  and  fodder 
corn  at  night.  Their  feed  now  consists  of  prairie  hay 
(wild)  with  corn  fodder  at  night  and  oats  in  the  morning 
and  at  noon,  with  bran  and  shorts  at  night.  We  feed 
from  four  to  five  quarts  to  a  horse  each  time,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  horse  and  the  work.  J.  d.  b. 

Wolverton*  Minn. 

Government  Crop  Report. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  North  Pacific  States  the 
week  was  too  cool  for  favorable  growth.  A  snowstorm 
in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  has  hindered  farm  work. 
Temperature  conditions  in  the  Southern  States  have  been 
favorable.  The  central  valleys  and  Middle  Atlantic  States 
have  suffered  from  drying  winds.  Corn  planting  is  pro¬ 
gressing  in  Illinois  and  southern  Ohio.  Farther  south 
the  plant  is  making  a  good  growth,  and  in  some  sections 
cultivation  is  nearly  finished.  Winter  wheat  is  looking 
well,  although  needing  rain  in  the  upper  Ohio  Valley. 
Seeding  of  Spring  wheat  is  nearly  completed.  Oats  in 
the  South  are  making  a  good  growth.  Poor  stands  are 
reported  in  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania.  Tobacco  trans¬ 
planting  is  about  half  finished  in  the  Carolinas.  Grass  in 
the  North  is  backward,  although  improvement  is  noted  in 
the  central  valleys.  In  Florida  melons  are  fruiting,  and 
peach  prospect  is  fine.  Fruit  trees  are  blooming  heavily 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  Central  West.  Peach 
outlook  in  Illinois  and  Ohio  is  poor.  In  California  heavy 
crops  of  all  deciduous  fruits  are  expected. 

A  Curse  of  Blackberries. 

We  are  cursed  with  blackberries  introduced  by  the 
early  settlers.  Many  of  us  could  keep  them  at  bay  if  we 
could  introduce  diseases  into  the  original  clumps.  Many 
of  us  have  our  entire  farms  overrun  with  them;  they 
hardly  cease  to  grow  the  entire  year,  nearly  always  hav¬ 
ing  a  few  leaves  on  them.  I  have  managed  to  keep  them 
under  on  my  farm,  but  every  year  it  requires  more  time 
to  cut  them  off  under  the  ground  with  a  sharp  spade, 
four  times  a  year  at  least.  Our  Government  has  now 
passed  a  law  compelling  farmers  to  clear  their  places, 
beginning  with  the  boundary  lines  and  water  courses  the 
first  year  one  chain  wide  and  extending  one  chain  per 
year  until  the  whole  is  cut.  Many  of  us  will  be  ruined 
and  driven  from  our  homes  if  this  law  is  enforced,  as, 
of  course,  all  the  land  previously  cut  must  be  recut  every 
year.  The  blackberries  are  spread  by  birds  of  all  kinds 
eating  them.  If  we  could  only  kill  the  original  clumps, 
where  they  have  obtained  a  firm  hold  before  being  dis¬ 
covered  we  should  have  made  a  great  advance,  and  in 
many  cases  as  in  mine,  the  source  of  seed  supply  being 
gone,  it.  would  be  possible  to  keep  the  country  clear  and 
in  time  kill  the  young  plants.  We  are  keeping  them  in 
check  by  cutting. 

Every  part  of  the  blackberry  grows  in  our  climate,  the 
smallest  part  of  root, .so  that  we  have  abandoned  the 
plan  of  digging  them  up,  as  with  the  most  careful  dig¬ 
ging  there  was  always  a  lot  to  come  up,  also  every 
branch  roots  down  of  itself,  forming  a  new  plant.  I  would 
ask  you  or  our  brother  farmers  in  America,  through  you, 
whether  you  could  help  us  to  get  rid  of  these  black¬ 
berries;  if  you  could  get  me  some  disease  to  kill  or  even 
prevent  fruiting  (even  if  we  had  to  inoculate  every 
shrub)  you  would  be  worthy  of  the  blessing  of  every 
farmer  in  north  New  Zealand.  l.  b.  wyatt. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand. 


DELAWARE  FRUIT.— At  present  there  is  a  good  pros¬ 
pect  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  on  the  Peninsula.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  bloom  and  a  good  setting  of  fruit.  1 
do  not  imagine  that  the  crop  of  strawberries  will  be  much 
above  the  usual  quantity  of  former  years.  It  is  too  early 
yet  to  estimate  the  peach  crop,  for  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a  frost  in  May  to  kill  a  large  portion  of  little  fruits.  A 
great  many  bearing  trees  have  been  removed  on  account 
of  the  San  Jos6  scale,  but  probably  not  enough  greatly 
to  influence  the  entire  crop.  As  it  stands  at  the  present 
time  there  is  promise  of  a  good  average  crop  of  this  fruit. 

Delaware  Exp.  Station.  c.  p.  close. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT-S 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1N0ERS0LL,  840  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Several  owners  of 
the  “  U  n  c  1  e  Sam’s 
Favorite”  RURAL 
MAIL  BOX  have 
treated  them  with  a 
full  charge  of  buck 
shot  without  damage. 
We  do  not  approve  of 
of  this,  as  it  might  lead  to  some 
one  trying  it  on  some  other 
•re  of  box,  and  then  there 
would  be  trouble  sure. 

All  tests  should  be  made 
before  the  boxes  are  put  in  service.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  are  ready  to  back  the  “Fa¬ 
vorite”  against  the  field.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  “they  say”. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 

 Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Double-acting,  Lilt, 
Tank  and  Spray 


pumps 

Store  Ladders,  Etc. 

[JShAYTOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices. 

MYERS  STAYON 

Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  roller  beaRngs, 
easy  to  push  and  to  pull, 
cannot  be  thrown  off  the 
truck— hence  its  name— 
“Stayon.”  Has  no  equal. 
Thousands  sold.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circularH. 
BRO.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


M  F  Roofing  Tin  la  tha  original 
old-atyl#  roofing  tin— made  en¬ 
tirely  by  hand  labor  from  per¬ 
fect  black  platee  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  pure  tin  and  new  lead. 


Roofing  Tin 


baa  been  used  since  the  early 

fiart  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
n  Great  Britain  and  America, 
and  covers  a  great  number 
of  Important  buildings  in  this 
great  territory,  where  it  has 
lasted  more  than  50  years. 
^  Specify  M  F  Roofing 

tin  In  your  buila- 
lng  estimates. 


IW.CCROiVcHuYEk  A(]t 

CARNf.'O.’E  ‘’  'UniNG 

IhiTS^  °a 


Free  book  ct.  .(ot  fr  q 


The  next  best  thing  to  ac¬ 
tually  using  or  trying  an 


EMPIRE 


Easy  Running 


Cream  Separator 


is  reading  the  book  which 
tells  about  this  machine. 
The  EMPIRE  is  an  up-to- 
date  machine,  built  accord¬ 
ing  to  up-to-date  ideas;  so 
is  the  book.  This  book 
not  only  tells  about  the 
EMPIRE,  but  tells  a  whole 
lot  of  other  things  Which 
prove  of  interest  and  value 
to  every  cow  owner  and 
milk  handler.  Your  name 
on  a  postal  will  fetch  it. 


UNITED  STATES 
BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 

Blooiiilield,  J. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

MORNING  ON  THE  FARM. 

When  the  white  dove  cooes  to  his  drowsy 
mate 

And  the  birds  in  the  trees  rejoice, 

Old  Brahma  stands  on  the  barnyard  gate 
And  shouts  in  a  lusty  voice: 

“I  feel  better  this  mor-rning.” 

And  the  Bantam  thinks  ’tis  true, 

For  he  answers  back  In  a  tenor  tone: 
“Without— a  doubt— you  do-o.“ 

m 

The  house  dog  lies  with  his  head  on  his 
paws 

And  blinks  at  the  morning  call; 

The  cat  with  a  field  mouse  in  her  jaws 
Comes  running  home  on  the  wall; 

While  the  Brahma  heralds  the  morn  again, 
And  the  Bantam  takes  the  cue: 

“I  feel  better  this  mor-rning,” 

“Without— a  doubt— you  do-o.” 

The  birds  with  a  glorious  burst  of  song- 
Make  glad  the  orchard  boughs; 

And  the  farmer,  swinging  his  palls  along, 
Goes  out  to  milk  the  cows; 

The  work  of  the  day  begins  again, 

And  the  roosters  call  anew. 

“I  feel  better  this  mor-rning,” 

“Without— a  doubt— you  do-o.” 

—Youth’s  Companion. 


LEFT-over  ice  cream  which  has  melt¬ 
ed  may  be  utilized  in  making  cookies  or 
other  small  cakes.  In  modifying  the 
recipe  to  use  this,  leave  out  all  the  milk, 
and  for  every  cupful  of  the  cream  omit 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one- 
fourth  cupful  of  sugar.  If  the  cake  bat¬ 
ter  requires  more  flavoring  than  that 
given  by  the  cream,  add  a  little  of  the 
some  sort. 

* 

At  this  season  it  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
covered  that  some  of  the  canned  fruit  is 
beginning  to  ferment  or  “work.”  Pears, 
peaches  or  plums  in  this  condition  may 
be  transformed  into  sweet  pickle.  Drain 
the  juice  from  the  fruit,  setting  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  a  cold  place.  Boil  down  the  juice 
to  half  its  quantity;  then  to  two  quarts 
of  this  syrup  add  a  half  cupful  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  enough  brown  sugar  to  give  the 
usual  flavor  of  a  sweet  pickle,  flavored 
abundantly  with  spices  tied  up  in  a  mus¬ 
lin  bag.  Boil  again  until  thickened,  add 
the  fruit  to  this  scalding  syrup,  and  boil 
for  a  few  minutes,  not  long  enough  to 
mash  the  fruit.  Seal  up  while  hot. 

* 

We  recently  saw  a  household  utensil 
of  Colonial  days  which  would  be  a 
puzzle  to  most  modern  housekeepers.  It 
was  a  wooden  bowl,  its  capacity  three 
pints  or  more,  attached  to  a  handle 
about  four  feet  long.  It  was  a  pie  filler, 
a  name  which  gives  little  explanation  of 
its  real  use.  In  the  old  days,  when  bak¬ 
ing  was  done  in  a  cavernous  brick  or 
stone  oven,  the  pie  plates  were  lined 
with  crust  for  custard  or  similar  pies 
and  put  into  the  oven  without  their  fill¬ 
ing;  when  this  was  partly  baked,  the 
custard  was  poured  in  without  moving 
the  pie  plates,  the  long-handled  filler 
enabling  the  housekeeper  to  reach  the 
pies  in  the  depths  of  the  oven.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  Colonial  housewife  would  con¬ 
sider  her  kitchen  properly  appointed 
without  a  pie  filler,  though  to  us  it  is 
as  useless  as  a  candle  mold. 

* 

The  first  wild  greens  sought  for  in  the 
Spring  are  the  marsh  marigolds,  locally 
known  as  cowslips  (Caltha  palustris), 
whose  shining  golden  flowers  brighten 
wet  and  swampy  ground.  The  young 
growth  is  cooked  like  spinach,  and  is 
usually  served  with  boiled  bacon  or 
pork.  Later  we  may  have  dandelion 
greens,  and  if  some  of  the  dandelion 
plants  are  bleached  under  a  board,  an 
appetizingly  bitter  and  wholesome  salad 
is  obtained.  Purslane  is  another  com¬ 
mon  wild  plant  which  may  be  boiled  as 
a  vegetable,  all  the  tender  parts  being 
used,  but  not  the  root  or  stump.  The 
French  pickle  the  tender  shoots  of  this 


plant.  In  some  localities  the  first  ten¬ 
der  shoots  of  pokeweed  are  boiled  and 
served  like  asparagus,  but  we  have  never 
tried  this.  In  gathering  pokeweed  for 
greens,  care  should  be  taken  that  no  part 
of  the  root  is  included,  as  this  contains 
a  poisonous  property  that  may  cause 
serious  illness.  Cases  have  been  known 
where  pokeweed  roots  were  used  by  mis¬ 
take  for  horseradish,  with  dangerous  re¬ 
sults. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Gibson  dress  shown  is  made  of 
white  piqu6,  trimmed  with  stitching. 
The  waist  is  made  over  a  fitted  lining 
that,  with  the  left  front,  closes  at  the 
center.  The  waist  itself  is  laid  in  deep 
pleats  that  extend  over  the  shoulders 
from  the  belt  at  the  back  to  the  waist 
line  at  the  front,  and  closes  invisibly  at 
the  left  shoulder  and  beneath  the  left 
pleat.  The  circular  front  of  the  skirt 
meets  the  back,  that  is  laid  in  two  box 
pleats,  but  laps  in  front,  where  it  closes 
at  the  side  to  make  a  continuous  line 
with  the  waist.  The  sleeves  are  in 
bishop  style  with  straight  ciLcS,  and  at 
the  neck  is  a  standing  collar.  To  cut 
this  dress  for  a  girl  eight  years  of  age 
4%  yards  27  inches  wide,  4*4  yards  32 


Kerosene  in  the  Laundry. — I  know 
many  housekeepers  who  use  kerosene  to 
lighten  labor  in  washing  and  have  used 
it  myself  with  good  results.  It  should 
be  boiled  up  with  the  soap;  this  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  doing  good  work.  Use  a  dish 
kept  for  the  purpose,  shave  up  the  soap, 
add  a  little  water  and  the  kerosene,  let 
boil,  then  pour  into  a  boiler  of  soft  (or 


4100  Child's  Coat,  1,  2, 
and  6  vrs. 


4, 


cleansed  if  originally  hard)  cold  water, 
put  in  the  white  clothes,  or  those  the 
least  soiled  if  there  are  many.  Let  them 
boil  five  or  ten  minutes,  take  into  a  tub, 
put  through  that  suds,  a  second  suds 
and  a  rinse  water.  It  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  rub  them  much.  Some  say  they 
do  not  rub  them  at  all,  but  farmers 
usually  get  too  much  of  Mother  Earth  on 
their  clothing  for  that.  It  seems  as 
though  farmers’  wives  have  so  much 
hard  work  to  do  that  I  wish  they  might 
all  feel  able  to  send  their  washing  out 
of  the  house  to  some  one  who  made  a 
business  of  that  work;  so  many  injure 
their  health  with  lifting,  rubbing, 
wringing  and  then  perhaps  going  out  in 
the  cold  to  hang  up  the  washing.  I  find 
it  very  poor  economy  to  undertake  such 
work  myself.  It  unfits  me  for  my  other 
work,  and  by  saving  my  strength  I  can 
use  it  other  ways,  thereby  earning  much 
more  than  the  laundry  bills. 

Iowa.  MARY  S.  STELSON. 


4096  Girl’s  Gibson  Dress, 
4  tu  12  yrs. 


inches  wide  or  3%  yards  44  inches  wide 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  4096 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  child’s  coat  shown  is  of  taffeta 
with  broad  collar  overlaid  with  one  of 
batiste  having  edge  of  guipure  lace,  and 
is  lined  with  white.  Both  fronts  and 
back  are  loosely  fitted  in  box  style,  and 
the  former  are  lapped  and  closed  in  dou¬ 
ble  breasted  style.  The  sleeves  are  made 
after  the  bishop  model,  but  with  the  new 
turn-over  cuffs.  At  the  neck  a  big  round 
collar  gives  a  cape  effect,  with  a  simple 
turn-over  one  that  fastens  around  the 
throat  but  that  may  be  omitted  if  not 
desired.  To  cut  this  coat  for  a  child  of 
four  years  of  age,  3 %  yards  of  material 
21  inches  wide,  1%  yards  44  inches  wide, 
or  iy2  yard  52  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  pattern  No.  4100  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  children  of  1,  2,  4  and  6  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Washing  With  Borax. — For  those 
who  do  their  own  washing  here  is  a 
method  which  recommends  itself,  and  is 
certainly  worth  a  trial;  First  take  the 
sheets  and  the  cleaner  of  the  white 
clothes  and  put  them  in  warm  suds  to 
soak  for  a  half  hour  or  longer,  until 
other  work  is  done,  and  you  are  ready 
to  wring  them  right  into  the  boiler,  in 
which  put  about  a  quart  of  hot  water,  a 
tablespoonful  of  borax  and  a  bar  of  soap. 
Fill  the  boiler  with  cold  or  cool  water, 
and  let  them  boil  about  10  minutes,  then 
rinse  in  another  tub.  After  wringing 
them  from  one  water,  put  them  directly 
on  the  line.  Soak  more  soiled  clothes 
the  same  as  the  first,  dipping  them  up 
two  or  three  times  from  the  suds  before 
wringing  out  to  put  in  the  boiler.  Dip 
out  some  of  the  boiling  water  and  put  in 
some  cold,  with  a  little  more  borax  and 
soap,  before  putting  in  the  second  lot  of 
clothes.  After  soaking  all  the  white 
clothes  pour  out  the  first  tub  of  suds  and 
fill  with  nice  rinsing  water,  with  bluing 
and  suds  all  except  the  first  boiler  full 
in  second  tub,  and  then  rinse  with  the 
bluing  water.  Then  wash  the  colored 
clothes  in  sudsing  water  and  rinse  them. 
Rub  only  the  colored  clothes.  The  borax 
whitens  cloth  but  does  not  rot  it  as  sodas 
and  other  alkalies  do,  and  not  nearly  so 
much  soap  is  required  as  when  cqal  oil 
i3  used.  housekeeper. 


TUB 
MAH& 

Rheumatic 

Sciatic,  Sharp  and  Shooting  Pains, 
Strains,  WsaloMss  and  all  bodily  aches 
and  pains  relieved  almost  Instantly. 
Backache,  Headache,  Faceachs, 
Chest  Pains,  and  all  Nervous  Pains 
and  Muscular  Weakness  cured  by 

StJacobsOil 

Alter  ah  other  remedies  fan. 

Acts  like  magic  I 

Conquers  Pain 

Price,  35c  and  50c. 

SO  LB  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IE  KEDIOHTB. 


Soap=Making 

with 

Banner  Lye 


One  can  of  Banner  Lye  (it  is  not  old- 
style  lye)  costs  but  a  few  cents  and  will 
make  ten  pounds  of  purest  hard  soap  or 
twenty  gallons  of  best  soft  soap.  No 
boiling;  no  waste;  no  large  vessels;  al¬ 
most  no  trouble.  Takes  only  ten  min¬ 
utes. 

Clean  Kitchens 
Milk  Rooms  and  Dairies 

A  little  Banner  Lye ,  a 
little  work  and  some 
water  will  make  your 
back  rooms  as  clean 
as  the  parlor. 

Milk-pails  and  pans 
shine;  butter  -  tubs, 
milk-bottles,  butter- 
jars  as  clean  as  a 
whistle. 

Very  little  expense 
and  labor  go  a  great 
way  with  Banner  Lye. 
Full  directions  for  its 
many  uses  on  each 
can. 

At  your  grocer's  or 
...  ,  „  druggist’s.  If  you  can't 

get  it,  send  for  book,  and  tell  us  who  your 
grocer  or  druggist  is. 

The  Penn  Chtmioal  Works,  Phila.,  U.  S.  A. 


PRICES  REDUCED  DAYS? 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  each 

$.'>.00  Quaker  “  “  8.50  each 

$10.00  *•  *•  "  6.10  each 

$]  .00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  65e 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Bool 
Free  with  all  “Quakers," 
Write  for  our  Few  Cata¬ 
logue,  special  60-Day  offer. 
I>on’t  miss  it.  Your  last 
chance.  New  plan,  new 
prices  to  agents,  sales- 
....  „ - „ — -- - 1  men,  managers.  Wonder¬ 

ful  sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  M’r*  Co..  0?  World  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  O. 


author!  zVd  life  of  talmage 

Edited  by  bis  Son.  ltev.  FRANK  DeWITT  TALMAGE, 
D.  D.,  contains  over  500  pages;  magnificently  illus¬ 
trated;  price $2.  Highest  commission;  freight  paid: 
credit  given.  No  capital  required:  experience  mi¬ 
ll  cessary.  Anyone  can  make  from  $10  to  $25  per  day 
easily.  BEWARE  OF  OTHER  TALMAGE  BOOKS, 
AS  THEY  ARE  ALL  UNRELIABLE.  The  people 
want ‘‘The  Only  Authorized  Life,"  and  will  have  no 
other.  Outfit,  free  for  15  cents  to  cover  postage.  Order 
outfit  to-day.  Address 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.. 

718  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  or  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 


Strictly 


ly  new.  pi 
Steel  Sheets,  2  re 


perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Uuolliur,  Siding  or  felling  you  can  use. 

No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  puint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  fiat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  R..eastot  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  ltiver 

At  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  C0..W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


FREE!  42-PIECE!  DINNER  SET.TO  LADY  AGENTS 

For  (lie  sale  nf  only  14  one-pound  packages  of  on  r  __ 

Imperial  Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  to  assist 
our  Agents  in  making  quick  sales,  we  allow  them  to  give  FBEE 
with  every  pound,  a  beautiful  decorated  and  gold 
traced  Cup,  Saucer,  seven-inch  Plate,  Pruit  Sau¬ 
cer,  Individual  Butter,  cake  (Glycerine  Soap,  cake 
I  Shaving  Soap  and  Box  of  Pace  Powder. 

A  16-POUND  ORDER  SECURES  A  56-PIECE  TEA  SET. 

U/E  also  have  Spices,  Extracts,  Coffee  and  Soap  Offers  witli  many 
|  ”V  Valuable  Premiums  to  agents  such  as  Watcbes,  Chairs, 

Conches,  Tables,  Side-boards,  Desks,  Sewing  Ba- 
I  chines,  Lamps,  Musical  Instruments,  and  hundreds  of 
’  other  useful  articles  or  liberal  cash  commission.  See  our  plans 
first,  before  taking  up  others.  A  56-piece  Tea  or  Dinner 
Set  given  to  any  lady  who  assists  us  In  securing  Three  Agents.  JG@  I. A  I»  Y  AftESTS  WASTED. 


These  eight  piece*  free  with  the  sale  of 
every  pound  Imperial  Baking  Powder. 

Writ"  t  once  it  wifi  nav  vou  to  do  so  HEi’AV  THK  FREIGHT  and  allow  time  to  deliver  goods  before  paying  for  them. 
^•S.-liEFKWiNCEB:  Posunaaier,  any  Mercantile  Agency,  Express  Companies  or  hanks,  •  CHARLTON  A.  MARSHALL,  |83  W,  Front  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Eating  What  He  Preached. 

“Yes,”  said  the  editor  of  the  Dietary 
Monthly  to  a  fellow-passenger.  “I’m 
tired  out,  and  starved  out,  and  I’m  going 
down  to  the  old  place  for  a  few  days. 
Am  happy  already  just  thinking  about 
what  a  good  time  I’ll  have.  Mother  will 
fix  me  up  just  as  though  I  were  a  little 
boy.  Hot  biscuits,  fried  chicken,  fresh 
butter  and  butter-milk  for  supper.  A 
feather  bed,  soft  and  white  and  clean, 
and  so  deep  you  never  find  the  bottom 
of  it  with  your  tired  bones.  Then  pan¬ 
cakes  and  maple  syrup,  ham  and  eggs— 
not  one  egg  and  a  slice  of  ham  about  as 
thick  as  carbon  paper — but  a  whole  plate 
full  of  good,  fresh  eggs  and  another  one 
full  of  big,  generous  slices  of  ham,  and 
last,  but  best,  two  big  cups  of  good, 
strong  coffee.  My!  the  very  odor  of  it 
would  make  you  hungry  at  a  half-mile. 
For  dinner  boiled  beef  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  cabbage,  bean  soup  and  corn  bread, 
homemade  pickles  and  mince  pie.  Gra¬ 
cious,  but  I’m  hungry,  haven’t  eaten 
anything  for  a  week  just  for  thinking 
of  it.  You  ought  to  see  that  old  place. 
Big,  wide  verandah  all  the  way  round 
the  south  and  west.  Go  inside  a  cold 
evening  like  this  and  you  find  a  big 
hickory  back  log  crackling  and  spark¬ 
ling  in  the  old-fashioned  fireplace.  Two 
old  people  over  65,  but  hale  and  strong 
as  youngsters.  I  wrote  them  two  days 
ago  that  I  was  coming,  so  Mother  would 
have  a  lot  of  things  cooked  up  that  she 
knows  I’m  fond  of.” 

“Well,  Jimmie,  you  don’t  know  how 
much  good  it  does  my  old  eyes  to  see 
you  once  more,”  said  tne  dear  old  lauy 
as  she  led  him  into  the  sitting  room. 
Incidentally  he  noticed  the  carpet  was 
gone,  and  the  floor  covered  with  mat¬ 
ting.  “And  we’re  powerful  proud  of 
you,  Jimmie.  It  does  us  no  enu  of  good 
to  hear  what  a  great  writer  you’re  get¬ 
ting  to  be.  All  the  papers  are  copying 
the  things  you  say.  Pa  brought  in  a 
Texas  paper  the  other  day  and  the  very 
first  thing  l  saw  was  one  of  your  pieces 
they  had  copied  from  your  magazine.  I 
can  always  tell  the  pieces  you  write 
from  all  the  rest,  they  sound  so  sensible 
like.”  Then  the  dear  old  lady  hurried 
away  to  attend  to  supper.  The  editor 
felt  highly  pleased  by  his  mother’s  com¬ 
pliments,  but  somehow  he  felt  disap¬ 
pointed.  Things  did  not  seem  as  they 
used  to.  Everything  had  a  new,  shiny 
lcok.  The  rugs  were  gone,  the  cushion 
—that  big,  soft  cushion  he  used  to  go 
to  sleep  on — was  out  of  the  old  arm¬ 
chair.  He  did  not  like  the  matting  busi¬ 
ness,  either.  He  was  voraciously  hun¬ 
gry  and  kept  sniffing  to  see  what  was  in 
preparation  for  supper.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  most  of  the  tender  senti¬ 
ments  the  recollections  of  boyhood  call¬ 
ed  up  just  then  were  closely  associated 
with  that  old  table  out  in  the  dining¬ 
room. 

When  they  went  out  to  supper  the 
editor’s  spirits  dropped  like  a  thermom¬ 
eter  in  liquid  air — there  was  nothing  but 
a  soft  boiled  egg  and  a  cup  of  weak  tea. 
“Well,  Jimmie,  you  see  you  have  con¬ 
verted  us,”  said  the  dear  old  lady,  “after 
we  read  that  piece  of  yours  about  meat 
and  hot  bread  for  supper,  says  I  to  Pa, 
‘We’re  just  killing  ourselves  eating  such 
suppers,  for  Jimmie  knows.  He’s  not 
the  boy  to  say  a  thing  he  isn’t  sure 
about.’  ”  The  editor  did  not  make  a  re¬ 
ply.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  he 
had  been  home,  and  his  mother  was  very 
sensitive  and  very  particular  about  the 
truth.  He  did  not  dare  shatter  her  con¬ 
fidence  in  him.  After  supper,  when  it 
got  dark,  he  slipped  down  to  the  milk 
house  and  drowned  his  hunger  in  a  quart 
of  buttermilk. 

There  was  no  feather  bed  after  all.  It 
was  a  hard  sanitary  bed — very  sanitary, 
even  more  so  than  the  one  in  his  board¬ 
inghouse.  For  breakfast  there  was  bread 
and  butter  and  apple  sauce  with  cracked 
wheat  for  dessert.  “When  I  read  that 
piece  of  yours  about  ‘The  Model  Break¬ 
fast,’  ”  said  the  dear  old  lady,  “I  cut  it 
light  out  and  pasted  it  in  the  almanac, 
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and  I  said  to  Pa,  ‘that’s  so  too,  for  Jim¬ 
mie  wouldn’t  write  a  thing  unless  he 
knew  what  was  best.’  ”  The  editor 
smiled  in  a  faint-hearted  way  and  did 
the  best  he  could  for  the  apple  sauce 
and  the  cracked  wheat. 

Dinner  was  not  much  better,  boiled 
potatoes,  graham  bread,  tomato  soup. 
“Jimmie,”  said  the  dear  old  lady,  “that 
piece  you  wrote  about  people  eating  too 
much,  was  nigh  on  to  the  smartest  thing 
you  ever  wrote.  ‘So,  too,  said  I  to  Pa, 
‘I  do  believe  that  Hank  Bridges  killed 
himself  by  eating  too  much,  and  you 
know  your  aunt  Susan  what  a  hand  she 
used  to  be  to  eat,  and  now  she’s  in 
mighty  poor  health.’  ” 

The  editor  was  famished.  He  wan¬ 
dered  all  over  the  farm  hunting  for 
something  that  would  do  to  eat  raw.  He 
hated  to  destroy  his  mother’s  explicit 
faith  in  him  and  his  wisdom,  but  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done.  He  had  promised 
to  stay  a  week,  but  unless  relief  of  some 
kind  came  pretty  quick,  he  would  be  sud¬ 
denly  called  back  to  the  office.  It  was 
not  like  home  at  all.  He  was  hungry, 
disappointed  and  troubled. 

In  the  afternoon,  it  being  cold  and 
dreary,  the  old  man  built  a  famous 
hickory  fire  in  the  old  fireplace.  As 
they  sat  before  its  exhilarating  blaze, 
talking  over  old  times  the  dear  old  lady 
said,  “Jimmie,  I’m  going  to  have  a  sup¬ 
per  to-night  that  will  exactly  suit  you.” 
“Good!  Mother,”  exclaimed  the  editor, 
brightening.  “What’s  it  to  be?”  “Why, 
you  see,”  replied  the  uear  old  lady,  in 
looking  over  some  old  copies  of  the  Die¬ 
tary  Monthly,  I  found  that  piece  you 
wrote  last  Fall  about  ‘My  Ideal  Supper 
and  How  it  is  Prepared,’  and  I  thought 
I  would  fix  it  just  like  you  want  it.”  “Oh 
hang  those  pieces,  Mother.  Get  us  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  I’m  nearly  starved,”  blurt¬ 
ed  out  the  editor.  And  both  the  old  peo¬ 
ple  laughed  so  immoderately,  Jimmie 
wondered  if  they  had  been  joking  him. 
—What  to  Eat. 


served  immediately  from  the  oven  or 
they  will  fall. 

Buckwheat  Cake. — This  is  an  old 
Canadian  recipe  and  very  good.  Make 
batter  as  for  buckwheat  pancakes,  only 
a  trifle  thicker,  and  bake  in  well-greased 
shallow  pan,  like  corn  bread.  There 
should  be  a  delicious  brown  crust  on  the 
bottom.  The  prepared  flour  can  be  used. 

Creamed  Tomatoes. — Strain  well  a  can 
of  tomatoes,  reserve  juice  for  soup,  put 
the  remainder  in  baking  dish,  dot 
thickly  with  small  bits  of  butter,  add  a 
dash  of  pepper,  a  half-teaspoonful  of 
salt;  put  on  top  of  a  layer  of  fine  bread 
crumbs  and  over  all  pour  a  cup  of  cream. 
Bake  half  an  hour. 

Sugar  Gingerbread. — Beat  to  a  cream 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter  and 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Add 
three  eggs  beaten  light,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  ginger  or  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
1^4  pound  of  flour.  Spread  in  a  buttered 
pan  and  when  baked  sprinkle  with  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  and  cut  into  pieces. 

Layer  Cake  Without  Eggs. — One  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  two  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar,  one  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch 
made  smooth  in  a  little  milk,  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  flour.  Bake  in  thin  sheets  and 
put  together  with  boiled  sugar  frosting, 
jelly,  cocoanut  or  any  other  rich  filling 
desired,  finish  the  top  with  the  boiled 
sugar  frosting  made  by  boiling  together 
a  cupful  of  sugar  and  one  of  water  until 
it  will  turn  creamy  white  and  thick  on 
being  stirred.  This  is  quite  as  delicious 
as  the  frosting  made  from  the  whites 
of  eggs. 


SPRider  Agents  wanted 

One  in  each  town  to  rid©  and  exhibit  a 
ample  1%2  Bicycle. 

1902  Models,  $9  to  $15 

’01  &  ’00  Models,  high  grade,  $7  to  Sll 

500  Second-hand  Wheels 

all  mak^s  and  models,  good  as  new, 
S3  to  $8.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
Sale  at  half  factory  cost.  We  ship to 
anyone  on  appro  va  1  o  nd  tendays  trial 
without  a  cent  in  advance. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE  distributing 

1000  catalogues  for  us.  Write  at  once 
for  bargain  list  and  our  wonderful 
sperm I  offer  to  agents.  Tires,  equip- 
ment,  sundries,  all  kinds,  half  regr1"- prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  S,“g, 


El  61 
OLLARS 


AND  ninety-five  cents 

Buys  the  celebrated,  high  gradt, 
^  ^  new  1908  Model  EDGEMERE  BICYCLE, 

c8-lnch  wheel,  any  height  frame,  high  grade  equipment, 
including  high  grade  guaranteed  pneumatic  tires,  adjustable 
handle  bars,  fine  leather  covered  grips,  padded  saddle,  line  ball 
bearing  pedals,  nickel  trimmings,  beautifully  finished  through¬ 
out,  any  color  enamel.  Strongest  Guarantee. 

SI 0.95  for  the  celebrated  1902  Kenwood  Bicycle. 

S 1 2 1 7  5  f°r  the  celebrated  1902  Elgin  King  or  Elgin  Queenlticycle. 
$15.75  for  the  highest  grade  1902  blcjcle  made  onr  three  crown 
nickel  joint,  Napoleon  or  Josephine,  complete  with  the 
Very  finest  equipment,  including  Morgan  Wrlghthighest 
grade  pneumatic  tires,  a  regular  #50.00  bicycle. 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  For  the^most  wonderful  bicycle 

offer  ever  heard  of,  write  for  our  free  1902  Bicycle  Catalogue. 

anno  nncDilPtf  9,  Pfl  PUIPAPfl 


“AMERICA’S 

SUMMER 

RESORTS” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  publications  of  its  kind, 
and  will  assist  those  who  are 
wondering  where  they  will  go  to 
spend  their  vacation  this  Summer. 

It  contains  a  valuable  map,  in 
addition  to  much  interesting  in¬ 
formation  regarding  resorts  on  or 
reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK 
CENTRAL  LIKES 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp,  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
ltallroad,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Scalloped  Eggs— Boil  eight  eggs  hard; 
put  in  cold  water  for  five  minutes;  then 
shell  and  cut  into  slices  with  very  sharp 
knife;  put  a  layer  in  small  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish;  sprinkle  with  fine  bread 
crumbs,  salted,  a  dash  of  pepper,  small 
dots  of  butter;  fill  up  dish  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  having  the  bread  crumbs  on  top 
with  small  pieces  of  butter;  have  ready 
one  cupful  of  hot  milk,  into  which  a 
teaspoonful  of  cornstarch  dissolved  in 
a  tablespoonful  of  milk  has  been  well 
stirred,  and  a  pinch  of  salt;  pour  milk 
over  eggs  and  crumbs;  put  in  a  quick 
oven  for  15  minutes;  serve  in  baking 
dish. 

Indian  Meal  Cup  Pudding.  Use  one 
cupful  of  white  cornmeal,  add  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  Mix  and  stir  slowly 
into  one  pint  of  boiling  milk.  Cook  10 
minutes;  take  from  the  fire,  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  beaten  with  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and  half 
a  nutmeg  grated.  Whip  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  fold  in  carefully. 
Half  fill  buttered  cups,  stand  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  water  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
25  minutes.  Turn  on  to  saucers  and 
pour  over  them  a  sauce  made  by  drain¬ 
ing  a  pint  of  strawberry  or  other  fruit 
juice  from  a  jar  of  fruit  and  thickening 
it  with  a  teaspoonful  of  cornstarch,  then 
cook  it  five  minutes.  Whipped  cream, 
a  liquid  pudding  sauce  or  hard  sauce  are 
equally  good  with  these  dainty  puddings. 
Although  simple  they  form  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  desserts,  as  they  are 
very  light  and  delicate.  They  should  be 


TRY  GRAIN-0 !  TRY  GRAIN-0 ! 

Ask  your  Grocer  to-day  to  show  you  a  package  of 
GBAIN-O,  the  new  food  drink  that  takes  the  place 
of  coffee.  The  children  may  drink  It  without  Injury 
as  well  as  the  adult.  All  who  try  It,  like  it.  GRAIN-0 
has  that  rich  seal  brown  of  Mocha  or  Java,  but  it  is 
made  from  pure  grains,  and  the  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  It  without  distress.  H  the  price  of  coffee 
16c.  and  26o.  per  package.  Sold  by  all  grocers 


^r 


S  *, 


Steel  Ranges  Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer. 

Onr  tlupgood  A  nU-'l't-uut  ICauge ,  the  most  perfect  low  priced  Range 
in  the  market,  guaranteed  for  5  years,  2  sizes  only,  12  combinations.  See  cut. 
Prices  less  than  one-half  what  dealers  are  asking  for  ranges  not  as  good.  Our 
Ilapgood  Double  Flue  und  Ilot  Ulunt  Range  absolutely  the  best  made 
iand  our  special  featuro  of  the  double  flue  will  save  one-tlilrd  In  your  fuel 
bills.  Guaranteed  for  5  years.  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory  return  the  range 
and  we  will  refund  your  money.  Send  for  Klg  Free  Catalogue  of  Sewing 
Machines,  Hugglex,  Harness  and  a  thousand  other  articles  for  daily  use. 

HAPCOOD  MFC.  CO.,  Box  124,  Alton,  311. 

The  only  manufacturing  company  in  the  world  In  their  line  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer. 


Your  heavy  bedding  and  woolen  blankets  will  soon  need  washing.  The 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

will  save  its  cost  in  washing  them  once.  It  leaves  them  soft,  fleecy  and  clean. 
They  do  not  shrink  when  washed  with  the  EASY.  They  lie  in  the  suds  without 
handling,  while  water  is  forced  over  and  through  them.  They  are  cleansed  without 
friction,  without  wear  or  strain  of  any  kind  on  the  goods  or  on  the  operator. 

WHAT  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  DO, 

TRY  IT,  Compare  it  with  the  best  you  have  ever  known  and  if  it  don’t  save 
its  price  in  five  weeks,  send  it  back.  Wash  everything  in  the  house,  wearing 
apparel,  heavy  bedding,  grain  sacks  or  horse  blankets,  then  send  it  back  if  you  wish. 

You  won' t  send  it  back,  because  you  will  know  its  ease  and  economy.  An  article 
that  saves  its  price  several  times  over  each  year  is  a  good  investment. 

Begin  saving  at  once.  Write  for  full  information  and  price. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  S.  Clinton  Street ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER  and  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

We  purchased  the  buildings  and  property  formerly  owned  by  the  exposition  and  now  offer 
for  sale  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  seasoned  lumber.  Thousands  of  Sash,  Windows  and  Doors,  En¬ 
gines,  Boilers,  Pumps  and  Machinery  In  general.  Mile  upon  mile  of  Iron  Pipe,  Electrical  appa¬ 
ratus  of  various  kinds.  Fire  Apparatus,  Iron  Beams,  Trusses,  Columns,  Benches,  Builders’ 
Hardware  and  thousands  of  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  the  above  will  be  in- 
ciuded  in  our  Exposition  Catalogue,  mailed  on  application.  OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  Y OU 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Pan-American  Dept.  No  62,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


TRADEMARK  REGISTERED 

Roofing  is  the  only  covering  for  poultry  houses  that  keeps  the  chicks  cool  in 
Summer  and  warm  in  Winter.  Preserves  an  eve-n,  dry  temperature  always. 
Ten  years  without  an  equal  Never  melts  or  rots.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  102  William  St.,  New  York. 
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MARKETS 

THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS . 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  May  3,  1902. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth.  —  @  83% 

No.  2,  hard,  New  York .  —  @  84% 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow .  —  @  69% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  48 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu .  —  @2  20 

Poor  to  good  . 1  45  @2  15 

Medium,  choice  . 1  70  @1  72% 

Pea,  choice  . 1  80  @1  82% 

Red  kidney,  choice  . 2  15  ©2  20 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75  @2  10 

White  kidney,  choice  . 1  95  @2  00 

Poor  to  good  . 1  70  @1  90 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  65  @1  70 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  15  @2  20 

Lima,  California,  prime  . 2  65  @2  75 

Imported,  Giants  . 2  10  @2  20 

Marrow,  round  . 1  95  @2  00 

Medium,  choice  . 1  60  #1  65 

Medium,  poor  to  good  . \  40  @1  65 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk  . 18  75  @19  25 

Middlings  . 20  00  @21  00 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @27  60 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  @26  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 .  S2%@  87% 

No.  2  .  75  @  80 

No.  3  .  55  @  65 

Clover  .  50  @  55 

Clover,  mixed  .  55  @  60 

Straw,  rye,  long .  75  @  80 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  2%  cents  per 
quart  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  tb .  —  @  23 

Firsts  .  22  @  22% 

Seconds  .  21  @  21% 

Lower  grades  .  20  @  20% 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy..  —  @  22 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  21  @  21% 

Tubs,  seconds  .  19  @  20 

Tins,  etc .  19  @  22 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fey..  21  @  21% 

Firsts  .  20  @  20% 

Lower  grades  .  18  @  19 

Western  factory,  choice .  —  @  20 

Common  to  good  .  18  @  19% 

Renovated,  fancy  .  —  @  21 

Common  to  choice  .  18  @  20 

Packing  stock  .  16  @  18 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  White 

Leghorn,  selected,  fancy....  18  @  18% 

Fresh  gathered,  av.  prime _  17  @  17% 

W’n,  storage  selections,  doz...  —  @  17% 
Regular  pckgs,  good  to  choice  16%@  17 

Regular  pckgs,  fdir  to  good..  —  @  16% 

Kentucky,  selected,  fancy . 16%@  17 

Regular  packings,  prime .  16%@  16% 

Tenn.  and  other  So.,  prime .  —  @10 

Fair  to  good  .  15%@  15% 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  doz _  —  @  15% 

Checks,  per  dozen  .  14%@  15 

Duck  eggs,  per  dozen .  18  @  22 

Goose  eggs,  per  dozen  .  20  @  23 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  selected  seed, 

per  sack  .  —  @  3  25 

State,  prime,  per  180  lbs —  —  @  3  00 

State,  fair  to  prime,  per  sack  2  50  @  2  75 
German,  lmperateur,  fancy, 

per  sack  .  2  50  @  3  00 

Belgian,  per  168-Ib  bag .  —  @  2  50 

Scotch,  prime,  per  168-lb  bag  2  40  @  2  50 
Irish  and  English,  168-lb  s' k  2  40  @  2  50 

Bermuda,  per  bbl  .  5  00  @  6  00 

Bermuda,  No.  2,  per  bbl....  4  00  @  4  50 

Havana,  per  bbl  .  4  00  @  4  50 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl .  4  00  @  5  00 

Florida,  seconds,  per  bbl....  3  06  @  3  50 
Sweet  Potatoes,  South  Jersey, 

per  bbl .  2  50  @  5  00 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz..  3  00  @  3  50 

Extra,  per  dozen  .  2  00  @  2  50 

Prime,  per  dozen  .  1  25  @  1  75 

Culls,  per  dozen  .  50  @  1  00 

Beets,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  25  @  1  50 

Florida,  per  100  bunches _  4  00  @  6  00 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches  4  00  @  7  00 

N.  O.,  per  100  bunches .  2  00  @  3  00 

Celery,  Florida,  per  case .  1  25  @  1  50 

Carrots,  N.  O.,  per  100  b’nch’s  3  00  @  5  00 
Charleston,  per  100  bunches  4  00  @  5  00 

Cabbage,  State,  per  ton . 18  00  @22  00 

State,  per  bbl  crate  .  —  @  1  50 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate .  2  00  @  3  25 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate..  2  00  @  3  00 

,’hicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  baskt  2  00  @  4  00 

Escarol,  N.  O.,  per  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

Egg  plants,  Florida,  per  %-bbl 

crate  . 150  @3  00 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl —  75  @  1  0 

Lettuce,  So.,  p.  %-bbl  bskt..  50  @100 
Long  Island  &  Jersey,  bbl..  2  00  @  2  50 
Leeks,  N.  O.,  per  100  bnchs.,  —  @  2  00 
Okra,  Havana,  per  carrier...  2  00  @  3  60 
Onions,  White,  good  to  choice, 

per  barrel  .  5  00  @  7  50 

Red,  good  to  choice,  bbl —  3  00  @  3  50 
Yellow,  good  to  choice,  bbl  3  00  @4  50 

Inferior,  per  bbl  .  1  00  @  2  50 

Havana,  per  crate  .  —  @  1  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate  .  1  85  @  1  90 

Egyptian,  per  112-Tb  sack..  2  50  @  2  75 
Shallots,  Jersey, p.  100  bchs..  —  @  75 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate..  50  @  1  00 
New  Orleans,  p.  100  bchs —  1  00  @  2  00 

Peas,  N.  Ca.,  per  bu  crate _ -1  50  @  2  00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  75  @  1  50 


Savannah,  per  basket .  75  @  1  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  50  @  3  00 


Romaine,  Bermuda,  per  crate  50  @  1  00 

Florida,  per  %-bbl  basket..  1  00  @  1  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket  50  @  75 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl —  1  00  @  1  25 

Baltimore,  per  bbl  .  —  @100 

Long  Island,  per  bbl  .  1  00  @  1  25 

Squash,  white,  So.,  per  box..  75  @  1  50 
String  Beans,  Florida,  wax, 

per  bu  basket .  1  50  @  2  25 

Florida,  wax,  per  crate —  1  00  @  2  00 

Florida,  green,  per  basket.  1  50  @  2  00 

Florida,  green,  per  crate —  1  00  @  1  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  box  90  @  1  00 


Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl —  —  @  1  00 
Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier  1  50  @  2  50 
Havana,  per  carrier  . 1  00  @  1  50 


TOBACCO  MARKET. 

Local  business  continues  dull.  During 
the  week  about  300  cases  of  1900  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Broad  Leaf  were  sold  at  from  11  to 
12  cents  marked  weight.  The  imported  to¬ 
bacco  withdrawn  for  consumption  for  the 
two  weeks  ending  April  26  amounted  to 


DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  veal,  prime,  per  lb .  8%@  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Com.  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Lambs,  Spring,  per  head . 1  00  @5  50 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  per  lb .  9%@  9% 

Jersey,  medium,  per  lb.’ .  9  @  9% 

Jersey,  heavy,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Beef,  refrigerator  .  —  @  10% 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  11 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  7 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

So.  &  Southw’n,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  i>0  @1  25 

So.  &  Southw’n,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  W’n,  liens,  av.  best..  12%@  13 

W’n,  toms,  average  best .  11%@  12% 

Poor  to  fair  .  8  @  10 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  fancy  30  @  37 

Phila.,  squab,  broilers,  pair..  50  @  75 

Penn.,  broilers,  per  lb .  25  @  30 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked  av. 

best  .  —  @  11% 

W’n,  scalded,  av’ge  best .  —  @  11% 

Southwestern  .  11  @  11% 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  9  @  10% 

Old  roosLers,  per  lb .  8  @  8% 

Spring  ducklings,  per  — .  —  @  20 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  per 

dozen  .  —  @2  50 

Mixed,  per  dozen  . 2  00  @2  25 

Dark,  per  dozen  .  —  @1  50 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  Evaporated,  1901,  fancy, 

per  lb .  10%@  11 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime .  9%@  9% 

Evaporated,  1900,  finest,  p.  lb..  9%@  10 

Evaporated,  1900,  common  to 

prime,  per  lb .  5  @  8% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Ca.  sliced _  5  @  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  qtrs .  4%@  6% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  quarters..  3%@  4% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 

cut  .  3%@  3% 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  75  @2  00 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  lbs.1  50  @1  85 
Raspberries,  evap’ated,  1901,  lb.  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb....  14  @  15 

Southern,  1901  .  12  @  13 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples.  York  Imperial,  per  bbl.. 3  50  @4  25 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  25 

Gano,  per  bbl  . 3  75  @4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl  . 3  75  @4  00 

Baldwin,  good  to  fancy,  bbl. 4  00  @4  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 4  00  @4  50 

Russet,  Golden,  per  bbl . 3  25  @3  75 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades.. 3  00  @3  50 
Strawberries,  Charleston,  quart  15  @  20 
Florida,  fancy,  per  quart —  18  @  20 

Florida,  fair  to  good,  quart..  15  @  16 

Florida,  poor  to  fair,  quart..  8  @  12 

North  Carolina,  per  quart -  12  @  18 


For  the  weary,  heartsick,  nervous,  unstrung 
mother,  there  is  no  restorative  equal  to  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Tonic  Vermifuge.  It  is  a  strength-giver.— Adv. 


442,876  pounds.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  reports  an 
active  trade  in  1901  tobacco,  country  pack¬ 
ings.  Baltimore  quotations,  medium  to 
fancy,  7  to  14;  Louisville,  common  to  me¬ 
dium  lugs,  export,  4%  to  5%;  Cincinnati, 
new  1901,  per  hhd.,  $6.32  to  $8.51. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street, 
New  York,  have  had  long  experience  in 
selling  country  produce,  and  at  present 
have  special  facilities  for  handling  straw¬ 
berries,  vegetables  and  hothouse  products. 


MANGE  IN  CATTLE. 

This  disease  is  so  troublesome  on  the 
western  ranges  that  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  made  it  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  special  investigation,  the  results 
of  which  are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  40 
Mange  in  cattle  is  caused  by  two  varieties 
of  microscopic  parasites  familiarly  known 
as  Chorioptes  symbiotes  bovis,  and  Psor- 
optes  communis  bovis.  The  former  spread 
but  little,  and  are  usually  confined  to  the 
rump,  yielding  readily  to  treatment.  The 
latter  are  more  persistent.  They  appear 
first  on  the  sides  of  neck  and  shoulders, 
base  of  horns  and  root  of  tail,  and  from 
these  points  may  spread  over  the  entire 
body,  causing  loss  of  flesh  and  weakness, 
and  sometimes  death.  Calves  and  year¬ 
lings,  or  others  that  have  come  through 
the  Winter  in  poor  condition,  suffer  most. 
As  these  parasites  may  live  in  damp  ma¬ 
nure  or  other  wet  substances  for  several 
weeks  after  being  removed  from  the  cattle, 
it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  all  rubbish  and 
thoroughly  disinfect  sheds  or  buildings 
where  affected  cattle  have  been  kept.  The 
only  effective  treatment  thus  far  found  has 
been  the  use  of  a  lime  and  sulphur  dip  in 
the  proportions  of  16%  pounds  of  unslaked 
lime  and  21  of  sulphur  to  100  gallons  of 
water.  The  lime  is  slaked  with  enough 
water  to  form  a  paste  about  like  putty. 
Into  this  the  sulphur  is  stirred.  Then  the 
mixture  is  put  into  a  kettle  and  boiled  two 
hours,  when  it  is  of  a  chocolate  color. 
After  thorough  settling  the  clear  liquid  is 
drawn  off  into  the  dipping  vat  and  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  warm  water  added.  The  sediment 
may  be  used  as  a  disinfectant,  but  should 
not  be  put  in  the  dip.  By  means  of  steam 
connection  the  dip  is  kept  at  about  102  de¬ 
grees  so  as  not  to  chill  the  animal,  which 
should  be  kept  in  for  two  minutes.  A  sec¬ 
ond  dipping  after  a  few  weeks  will  dispose 
of  any  parasites  that  escape  the  first  dose. 


Of  course,  considerable  machinery  is 
necessary  to  dip  heavy  animals  like  cattle. 
Two  forms  of  dipping  plants  have  been 
found  satisfactory.  Where  but  few  cattle 
are  to  be  dipped,  a  tank  into  which  a  cage 
containing  the  animal  may  be  lowered  by 
means  of  rope  and  pulley  is  used.  On  the 
ranges  where  the  work  must  De  done  on  a 
large  scale  a  swimming  tank  is  built.  It 
is  about  10  feet  deep,  seven  wide  at  top 
and  two  at  bottom,  and  24  feet  long,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  approach  and  dripping  chute. 
The  animals  are  driven  in  at  one  end  and 
made  to  swim  through.  The  only  accident 
reported  was  the  case  of  a  steer  that 
seemed  unable  to  swim  and  hence  was 
drowned  before  he  could  be  removed.  This 
same  treatment  is  effective  in  removing 
lice.  The  animals  dipped  usually  show  im¬ 
provement  at  once. 


JLH  E  IMPROVED 


CHAMPION. 


^•Hds 

Straws 

HARDER  litFG.  CO.,  Cobl«skill,  N.  Y. 

Horse  Powers,  Ensilage  Cutters,  Round  Silos,  Ac. 


Strawberries,  Vegetables, Hothouse 
Products,  Fancy  Eggs,  Etc. 

We  have  an  extensive  trade  in  Prime  Country 
Produce,  and  can  secure  highest  market  prices. 
Write  for  packing  and  shipping  Instructions. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  8t.,  New  York. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — Farmers  and  Dairymen,  gso 

to  160,  with  house  or  board.  Only  competent  men  with 
good  references.  The  Rural  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Wanted — Two  or  three  able-bodied 

men  for  general  outdoor  work.  Must  have  families 
with  one  or  two  daughters  old  enough  to  do  indoor 
work.  Steady  jobs  and  good  pay.  Address 

*  ARM,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm  for  Sale.  —  About  1 80  acres 

well  watered  and  fenced,  and  timber  for  fire  wood 
Good  farm  house,  barn,  wagon  house  and  other 
buildings.  Tenant  house  and  two  young  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City,  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  Summer  boarders.  Can  be  purchased 
with  small  oash  payment  and  easy  terms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  SUMMER  HOME,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

or  other  real  estate  for  cash,  no  matter  where  located 
Send  description  and  selling  price  and  learn  my  wonder  - 
fully  successful  plan  W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 
North  American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PAY  ***  A  ^EEK  ancJ  exPenses  to  men 


pound. 


with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com- 
Internatlonal  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


Annnv  on  the  training  of  Collies  for  practical 
DUUA  farm  work.  Written  in  plain,  con¬ 
densed  language,  and  tells  JUST  HOW  to  do  it 
Price, 50c.  MAPLEMONT  SARGENT,  Albany,  Yt. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits- 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


SLUG  SHOT 


Kills  Currant  Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage 
Worms  and  other  Insects  that  destroy  Flowers,  etc. 

Sold  by  the  Seed  Dealers. 

For  Pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  address 

B.  Hammond,  FishklU-on-Hudsou,  New  York. 


The  Cannon  Sprayer 


For  spraying  Fly  Oil 
on  Cattle,  Horses, 
Hens,  etc.  Also  for 
greenhouse,  garden 

_  __  and  farm  work  The 

simplest,  lightest,  strongest  and  handiest  atomizer  sprayer  made.  Weighing  about  one  ponnd  it  can  be 
sent  everywhere  by  mail;  holds  about  one  quart.  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  showing  live’ styles  nr 
Sprayers  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted.  NORTH  JERSEY  NURSERIES,  Sprliiglleld,  N  j 


ASPINWAL^"™" 

Four-Row  Sprayer 

25  to  30  Acres  per  Day. 

AUTOMATIC.  GUARANTEED. 
LOW  PRICED. 

ASPINWALL 
FOUR-RO  W  SPRA  YER. 

The  Only  Concern  in  the  World  Making  a 
Complete  Line  of 

Potato  Machinery. 
ASPINWALL  MFG.  C0.f  Jackson,  Mich. 

(Mention  this  Paper.) 

The  worlds  agriculturists  demand  more  mowers  every  year. 
They  demand  from  I  he  McCormick World-Cent  re  works 
more  mowers  every  year 

This  continually  increasing  want'- this  demand  for 
more  mowers- more McCormick  movers-proves  that 
McCormick  mowers  are 
popular  every  year  - 

The  Little  Vertical  for  parks 
lawns,  orchard s ,  etc ; 

The  Vertical  Litr  tor  rough 
cind  stumpy  land  ; 

The  Mew  4  tor  genera; 
purposes  everywhere; 

1  he  Mew  Big  4  tor  ex¬ 
tensive  grass  growers,. 


n^coRrncK 

A' 

*21 


V= 


Write  for  “The  World-Centre”,  and  call  ou  the  McCormick  agent. 

H.  W.  OSGOOD,  General  Agent, 

MCCORMICK  HARVESTING  MACHINE  CO.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


THE  OYSTER,  like  other  marine  deni¬ 
zens  such  as  the  clam,  crab,  lobster  and 
shark,  has  a  somewhat  grasping  disposi¬ 
tion,  when  with  opened  shell  he  lies  in  his 
native  haunts,  but  until  recently  he  has 
not  appeared  as  an  octopus,  or  member  of 
the  trust  family.  It  is  now  announced 
that  an  oyster  combination,  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000  or  more,  has  been  formed  by 
planters  and  packers  of  the  Norfolk,  Va„ 
district,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  all 
branches  of  the  oyster  business.  Improved 
methods,  a  decrease  in  cost  of  distribution 
and  consequently  increased  profits  are 
aimed  at. 

HOPS.— The  English  crop  for  1901  was 
nearly  one-third  heavier  than  usual.  For 
this  reason  our  exports  to  that  country 
have  been  comparatively  light,  about  50,000 
bales  compared  with  90,000  the  previous 
year.  In  spite  of  these  light  exports  the 
home  stock  has  been  worked  out  quite 
thoroughly,  and  the  market  is  firm,  hold¬ 
ers  being  confident  that  there  will  be  no 
decline  in  price  before  the  new  crop  comes 
in.  Contracts  covering  over  25,000  pounds 
of  the  1902  crop  at  12  cents  are  reported 
from  Oregon.  Present  prices  are:  New 
York  State  choice,  19  to  20;  prime,  17%  to 
18%;  poor  to  medium,  16  to  17.  Pacific  coast 
runs  about  one  cent  lower  on  all  grades. 

NEW  ZEALAND  LAMB.— A  consign¬ 
ment  of  20  Spring  lambs  from  these  far 
distant  islands  was  recently  received  here, 
and  disposed  of  to  the  hote,  and  club  trade 
at  about  the  same  price  paid  for  home 
produced  lambs.  They  came  by  way  of 
London  and  Southampton,  traveling  19,000 
miles  in  cold  storage.  It  sounds  apsurd  to 
speak  of  New  Zealand  paying  this  heavy 
transportation  charge  and  a  tariff  of  two 
cents  per  pound,  and  competing  with  New 
York  or  Ohio  for  the  New  York  lamb  mar¬ 
ket,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  with  the 
constantly  improving  shipping  facilities 
this  may  actually  be  done  for  the  very 
early  market.  Like  portions  of  Australia, 
these  islands,  on  account  of  climate  and 
vegetation,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep 
raising,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  New 
Zealand  farmer  to  produce  a  pound  of 
early  lamb  enough  cheaper  than  the  New 
York  sheep  man  to  pay  the  extra  shipping 
charges. 

A  CURRANT  ARGUMENT.— The  arrival 
at  this  port  of  a  steamer  with  3,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  dried  currants  from  Greece  gives 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  trade. 
Those  who  have  prepared  these  currants 
for  cooking  know  that  they  are  well  mixed 
with  earth,  as  the  fruit  is  dried  on  the 
ground.  In  this  way  the  Grecian  penin¬ 
sula  contributes  to  this  country  a  liberal 
portion  of  her  surface  soil  every  year. 
There  is  a  duty  of  two  cents  a  pound  on 
these  imports,  and  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  Government  weigher  to  make  this 
charge  on  the  entire  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
age.  The  importers  contended  that  this 
tax  should  be  only  on  the  currants,  and 
objected  to  paying  a  duty  of  two  cents  a 
pound  on  the  classic  soil  of  Greece  inci¬ 
dentally  imported  with  the  fruit.  Quite 
naturally  the  appraisers  ruled  against  this 
appeal,  as  it  would  De  difficult  to  make 
any  very  close  estimate  of  the  weight  of 
dirt  stuck  to  the  currants.  There  was  one 
dissenting  opinion,  however,  on  the  ground 
that  the  amount  of  foreign  matter  in  a  fair 
sample  of  the  fruit  should  be  determined 
and  a  pro  rata  deduction  be  made  on  this 
basis.  A  Chicago  court  took  the  same  view 
and  has  reversed  the  Board’s  decision,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  Government  will 
appeal  the  case.  A  fair  way  out  of  this 
difficulty  would  seem  to  be  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers  to  use  a  reasonable  amount  of  care 
in  drying  this  fruit.  California  fruit  men 
and  New  York  apple  evaporator  men  know 
that  it  pays  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  No 
extensive  washing  is  needed  before  using 
these  products,  but  even  after  the  Greek 
currants  are  scrubbed  until  nearly  worn 
out.  one  is  likely  to  find  grit  enough  in 
them  to  set  his  teeth  on  edge. 

BUTTER.— A  further  decline  of  4%  cents 
is  noted.  Receipts  are  increasing,  but  the 
few  days  of  cool  weather  have  stimulated 
the  consumptive  trade  and  checked  further 
declines.  The  latest  arrivals  show  slight 
defects  on  account  of  the  two  or  three  days 
of  excessively  hot  weather  of  the  previous 
week.  On  account  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  regulating  the  sale  of  artificial  butter, 
the  oleo  people  have  developed  a  surprising 
affection  for  the  butter  consumer.  Their 
howls  about  the  awful  possibilities  of  a 
butter  trust,  which  shall  wring  the  hard- 
earned  pence  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor 
man,  are  amusing,  when  one  remembers 
that  for  years  these  same  oleo  philanthro¬ 
pists  have  cheerfully  sold  the  same  poor 


Mapes’  Balanced  Ration,  the  new 
poultry  food,  makes  hens  “lay  or  bust.” 
Made  only  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  by  L. 
R.  Wallace.  Cheapest  and  best. — Adv. 


man,  for  butter,  at  butter  prices,  a  product 
that  could  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit  for  seven 
to  10  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  price 
charged.  Now  they  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  the  superiority  of  oleo  to  average 
butter,  but  so  long  as  unmolested  by  law 
they  were  glad  to  keep  the  label  off  from 
their  product,  let  the  buyer  think  he  was 
eating  butter  and  pocket  the  excessive 
profit.  The  dairymen  of  this  country  can 
produce  and  sell  at  a  fair  price  all  of  the 
butter  needed,  and  can  quickly  enlarge 
their  herds  to  provide  for  any  increased 
demand.  The  talk  of  an  extensive  butter 
famine  on  account  of  showing  up  oleo  is 
nonsense.  The  dairy  interests  are  so  wide¬ 
spread  and  finely  divided  that  they  have 
no  facilities  for  forming  a  trust,  even 
though  they  had  a  disposition  to  do  so. 

w.  w.  H. 


Grows  and  Seed  Corn.— I  buy  one-half 
pound  of  common  glue  and  one-half  pound 
of  red  lead.  Dissolve  the  glue  in  about  one 
quart  of  warm  water;  when  fully  dissolved 
add  about  five  to  six  quarts  of  warm  water 
to  it.  In  this  water  I  place  corn  enough 
to  be  covered  with  the  liquid.  Stir,  to  wet 
all  the  corn.  Take  out  with  a  colander  to 
keep  the  liquid  in  the  bucket.  Spread  out 
the  corn  on  some  boards  or  in  a  tight 
wagon  bed.  If  more  corn  is  needed  do 
this  a  second  or  third  time.  When  the  wet 
corn  is  ready  take  the  red  lead  and  sprinkle 
over  the  corn;  stir  and  put  lead  enough  on 
it  to  paint  the  corn  thoroughly  red.  When 
this  is  done,  spread  the  corn  thin  enough 
to  dry  in  the  sun.  It  will  dry  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  is1  ready  to  be  used  the  next 
day.  If  all  the  crows  are  of  the  same  kind 
as  I  have  around  here,  they  will  give  the 
corn  a  trial,  but  after  this  will  let  it  alone. 
I  have  tried  this  preventive  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  years.  If  the  Hope  Farm  man  tries 
it  I  would  like  to  hear  how  his  crows  acted 
with  him.  E.  s. 

Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  tar  method  keeps  the  crows 
away  for  us. 

Western  Hustlers.— Tne  Dakota  Farm¬ 
er  has  the  following:  “A  writer  in  an 
eastern  exchange  is  considerably  wrought 
up  over  the  fact  that  while  ‘out  West’  re¬ 
cently  he  made  the  astonishing  discovery 
that  few  Dakota  farmers  knew  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  of  horses  by  sight  or  name. 
Well,  what  of  it?  Most  of  us  know  when 
a  horse  pulls  splendidly,  can  tell  when  he 
runs  well,  and  are  fair  judges  of  his  ability 
to  cover  the  ground  when  between  the 
walk  and  run.  The  writer  doesn’t  know  a 
‘stepper’  from  a  Thoroughbred,  but  he  does 


Out  oi  Plumb. 

When  the  wall  is  out  of  plumb  the 
building  is  more  or  less  unsafe,  and  the 
higher  the  wall  is  carried  out  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular  the  greater  the  danger  of  col¬ 
lapse.  It’s  about  so  with  the  health  ;  it 
is  out  of  plumb  when  the  digestion  is 
impaired,  when 
there  is  a  dull, 
sluggish  feeling, 
with  nervousness, 
irritability  and 
sleeplessness. 

Every  day  that 
these  symptoms 
are  neglected  in¬ 
creases  the  liabil¬ 
ity  to  physical 
collapse. 

Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery  cures 
diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  other 
organs  of  diges¬ 
tion  and  nutrition. 

It  purifies  the  blood  and  cures  nervous¬ 
ness,  irritability  and  sleeplessness  by 
curing  the  diseases  in  which  they 
originate. 

"For  three  years  I  suffered  untold  agony,” 
■writes  Mrs.  H.  R.  White,  of  Stanstead,  Stanstead 
Co.,  Quebec.  "I  would  have  spells  of  trembling 
and  being  sick  at  my  stomach,  pain  in  right  side 
all  the  time  ;  then  it  would  work  up  into  my 
stomach  and — such  distress  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  I  wrote  to  the  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  stating  my  case  to  them, 
•nd  they  very  promptly  answered  and  told  me 
what  to  do.  I  took  eight  bottle*  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  and  five  vials  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets.  Thanks  to  Dr. 
Pierce  and  his  medicine  I  am  a  well  woman 
to-day.  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines  also  cured  my 
mother  of  liver  complaint  from  which  she  has 
been  a  sufferer  for  fifteen  years.  We  highly 
recommend  these  medicines  to  all  suffering 
people.” 

The  People’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  a  book  containing  1008  pages, 
is  given  away.  Send  21  one-cent  stamps 
for  expense  of  mailing  only ,  for  the  book 
in  paper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for  the 
volume  bound  in  cloth.  Address  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Ayrshires  and  Cheshires 

Bull  Call’,  lour  weeks  old;  Ked  and  White  Heller 
Calves,  4  and  10  months  old,  nicely  marked.  Service 
Boars,  Sows  In  farrow,  Fall  and  Spring  Pigs,  In  pairs 
not  akin.  All  stock  in  good  condition  and  fine. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  North  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


know  he  has  driven  our  range  horses  near¬ 
ly  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  trotted  them 
when  they  simply  flew,  and  rode  them 
when  they  ran  like  Thoroughbreds,  and  all 
this  without  their  ever  having  tasted  oats, 
felt  a  currycomb  or  seen  a  stable;  neither 
had  they  worn  a  shoe,  been  trained  for 
show  or  had  their  pictures  in  a  paper.  By 
the  way,  we  know  a  lot  of  western  men, 
too,  schooled  in  much  the  same  glorious 
fashion,  who  are  setting  a  pace  in  the 
business  world  which  makes  some  highly 
educated  and  pedigreed  easterners  step 
high,  wide  and  handsome  to  keep  in  sight 
of  them.” 


>rd.  Rock  and  W.  Wyan.  Eggs,  from  selected  pens' 
*  $5  per  100.  Edmont  Poultry  Farm,  Durham,  N.  Y 


■por  Sale. — Entire  stock  of  W.  and  B.  P.  Rocks;  low 
A  prices.  Few  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Leg.  and  P.  Guineas. 
Eggs  from  all.  26  $1;  stamp.  Mrs.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del 


B.  Plymouth  Rock  eggs.  5c.  each,  or  $4  50  per  100 
from  leading  strains;  have  farm  range.  Also,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  P.  China  pigs.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Wyckoff  strain. 

Yearling  Hens,  !#1  each. 

EGGS,  75  cents  per  13;  $4  per  100. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


-Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit¬ 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varlettes  of 
prize-winning  land  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINK  TREK  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


Book  on  Vacation  Stories. 

The  Summer  Book  just  issued  by  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  contains  a  series 
of  delightful  vacation  stories  entitled 
“The  Experiences  of  Pa.”  Everyone 
who  is  seeking  a  place  in  which  to  spend 
the  Summer  months  will  be  interested 
in  these  amusing  sketches.  The  book 
is  handsomely  illustrated  and  describes 
some  of  the  most  attractive  resorts  of 
the  East.  It  will  tell  you  where  to  go, 
how  to  go  and  the  price  of  board;  it  is 
called  “Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts  of 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad,”  and  will  be 
sent  on  request  accompanied  by  five 
cents  in  stamps  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  New  York  City. 


Q  your  chicks.  The  Scientific  Gape- 

O  O  V  tJ  Worm  Extractor.  10  cents.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  20  for  $1;  100  for  $3.50.  Buff  and  Barred 
Rocks;  Buff  and  Golden  Wyandottes;  R.  C.  Brown 
and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Berry  Plants. 


Circular  free. 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Incubators  From^6  00-iT^ 

B  ro  0  d  e  r 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  Llgonier,  Ind. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — Eggs 

for  hatching,  from  choice  matings,  $1  per  15. 

M.  M.  LAMB,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


Baned  Rocks  OUrffSftfSfiSiUS 

bank  In  city.  L.  8.  TOWNSEND,  Wilmington,  Del. 


R.  I.  Reds- 


Farm-raised,  hardy  and  prolific.  For 
eggs  to  hatch  at  6  cents  each,  send  to 
Walter  Sherman,  25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  1. 


EGGS,  $2  PER  15. 

Choice  Barred  and  Buff  P.  Rock,  W.  and  S.  Wyan 
dotte.  Dr.  8.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


EGGS  from  Thoroughbred  Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Rocks,  Br. 

Wh.  Buff  Leghorns,  Gold,  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Langshans,  Cochins,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas, 
15,  $1;  40,  $2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


YX7HITE  LEGHORN  Eggs  for  Hatching.  We  have 
*  *  600  hens,  bred  for  egg  production;  large  size, 

vigor  and  purity  of  stock.  Free  range  and  food  In¬ 
sures  fertility.  We  agree  to  please.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  WHITE  &  RlfiE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  A.  IRION,  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 

Breeder  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  15  choice  fertile 
eggs,  $1.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  13  Pekin 
Duck  eggs,  $1;  large  strain. 


BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS  g-S  per  15: 80  eKKS- 


$2.50.  A  prize-winning 


male  at  head  of  every  yard,  scoring  91  or  better; 
large,  blocky,  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Eggs,  same  price.  A  few  trios,  $7. 

BALES  &  CO.,  102  So.  Main  St.,  Washington,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS -.foCSC 

els  and  50  pullets  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
25  B.  P.  R.  cockerels.  All  bred  from  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Light 
Brahmas.  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes  $2 
per  15.  Woodcrest  Farm,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Death  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


SAfl  THE  GREATEST  BARGAIN  iy  1 

S  \  \  AI/W/tI  Lilli  V  Bill  Ail  C  A  DTU  Keeps  our  competitors  awako  Tj  /  |  ■  Y1!?’  \ 

(  \  m  ■  a  W  ■  U  II  bHll  I  II  nights  to  toll  how  wo  do  it.  (l  P-pl. r 


DESCRI PTION— Selected  second  growth  hickory 
wheels  and  gears;  Norway  iron  clips  and  bolts;  inch  axle 
double  collars,  full  length  body  loops,  long  body,  any  width. 

Solid  spring  bellows  back,  with  Ideal  spring  cross  bar  (spring  cushions 
furnished  in  place  of  cross  bar  if  preferred)  trimmed  in  dark  green,  tan  or 
maroon  leather,  cloth  or  plush.  All  wool  top  lining,  leather  quarters  and 
b  ack  stays,  curved  top  joints  (see  cut),  complete  with  storm  apron,  side  cur¬ 
tains,  boot  and  full  length  carpet.  Nickel  dash  rail,  hand  rail  and  lazy  back 
rail.  Wend  for  Big  Free  Catalog). e  of  Vehicles  mid  Harness  In  Colors,  A  , 
buggy  factory  selling  direct  must  pay  all  of  their  expenses,  salaries,  etc.,  out  of  a  few  thousand  buggies.  Our  , 
expenses  are  all  paid  out  of  our  agricultural  implement  factory.  A  buggy  factory  would  starve  to  death  on  the 
small  Drofit  wo  get  on  a  buggy.  Write  ns  before  buying.  The  only  plow  factory  in  the  world  selling  direct  to 
the  consumer.  HAPCOOO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  274,  ALTON,  ILL. 


fAWiSj  1 

WATER. 

1 

/A 

"l?  vM  ill'  '  1 

]y  Jr.;; 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 

1  down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about20.000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
Nj  that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

fa 

y  Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

r 

»  Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 

35  Wnrron  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  p.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenionte-Rey  71,  Havana.  Cuba.  10  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 

SPAVIN  CURE 

Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 


Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thor- 
oughpin.  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenio,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  sear,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  con¬ 
vince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  posi¬ 
tively  ”Save-the-Horse”  will  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  Is 
made  all  your  way. 

Bottle  contains  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  In  any 
ordinary  case.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of 
one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  postpaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Trov,  N.  Y. 


The  Great  Value 

and  the  marvelous  healing  power  of 

Veterinary  Pixine 

has  never  been  made  more  manifest  than  when 
in  emergency  a  speedy  and  permanent  healing 
ointment  is  urgently  needed. 

Apply  it,  rub  it  in  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory 
swelling,  old  sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and 
speed  cracks.  It  penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the 
horse  grows  well  as  he  toils  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic — scientific,  unfailing.  In¬ 
dorsed  by  stock-raisers  and  trainers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Investigate; 
money  back  if  it  fails, 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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SILAGE  IN  PLACE  OF  PASTURE 
For  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Can  silage  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
pasture  entirely  during  the  Spring,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  months,  so  that  an  animal 
need  not  depend  on  what  he  gets  when 
turned  out  for  exercise?  Can  I  keep  100 
ewes  with  their  lambs,  10  or  15  brood  sows 
with  their  pigs  and  eight  or  10  cows  or 
steers  in  small  fields  of  say  five  or  six 
acres  in  extent  (each  kind  by  themselves) 
just  enough  for  exercise,  never  taking 
them  out;  supplying  them  with  all  the 
silage  they  will  eat  and  make  both  mothers 
and  young  do  as  well  in  putting  on  fat  as 
when  turned  out  to  pasture?  There  would 
be  no  waste  from  trampling  where  one 
raises  forage  crops.  It  would  require  less 
fences  (sheep  fences  must  be  tight  at  any 
cost);  no  danger  from  dogs,  and  the  stock 
always  near  buildings.  Will  it  require  more 
grain  to  balance  the  ration  when  silage 
rather  than  pasture  is  given?  My  plan 
would  be  to  raise  a  mixture  of  Canada 
peas,  oats  and  Dwarf  Essex  rape  which  I 
would  cut  and  fill  our  stave  silo  with,  then 
plow  up  and  immediately  replant  for  filling 
a  second  silo  while  using  up  the  first. 
Then  in  the  Fall  I  would  have  my  corn 
crop  put  in  silo  for  Winter  use.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  filling  the  silo  and  cost  of  carting, 
and  spreading  the  manure,  together  with 
the  labor  of  feeding  the  animals,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  pas¬ 
turing  in  the  open  field.  If  this  method 
will  give  the  same  result  as  pasturing,  one 
is  always  sure  of  a  good  supply  of  food  at 
all  times,  and  no  danger  of  short  pasture 
in  the  heat  of  Summer  with  its  attendant 
losses.  The  fence  item  is  a  large  saving 
in  cost  as  I  indicated  above.  I  would,  of 
course,  have  a  good  supply  of  hay  on  hand 
to  help  out  the  ration  when  needed.  Will 
you  give  me  some  cheap  and  nutritious 
daily  rations  for  cows,  sheep  and  sows 
when  with  young?  I  have  a  farm  of  175 
acres,  and  have  been  raising  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  wheat  and  hay  as  a  rotation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  results  of  about  4,000  fruit 
trees.  I  want  to  drop  the  potatoes  from 
my  rotation  and  raise  forage  crops  on  my 
last  year’s  cornfield  instead.  Instead  of 
turning  stock  into  the  field  (my  fields  are 
about  20  acres  each  in  extent),  I  would 
rather  fill  a  silo  from  the  field  and  imme¬ 
diately  reseed.  This  does  away  with  fences 
and  gives  me  a  lot  of  extra  time  to  grow 
another  crop  which  I  would  not  have  if 
stock  were  eating  it  off.  Do  you  know 
of  anyone  who  has  tried  this  method  of 
feeding?  If  so,  with  what  results? 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.  h.  c.  m  l. 

No,  silage  will  not  take  the  place  of 
pasture.  We  cannot  expect  a  corn  plant 
growing  15  tons  to  the  acre  to  take  the 
place  of  a  fine  short  pasture  grass,  when 
the  grass  is  at  its  best.  In  the  former 
case  we  have  less  digestible  matter;  in 
the  latter  a  condensed  food  that  will 
produce  more  milk  and  growth  than  any 
other  single  food.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
undei’stood  that  the  silo  cannot  be  used 
as  a  Summer  food.  The  questioner  has 
opened  a  wide  field,  and  one  upon  which 
hangs  the  success  of  future  eastern 
stock  farming;  less  grazing  and  more 
cultivation,  thereby  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ducing  power  of  the  soil.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  future  value  of  eastern  farms 
for  agricultural  purposes  will  depend 
upon  the  ability  to  produce  crops.  1 
cannot  safely  advise  any  crop  but  corn 
for  the  silo.  From  personal  experience 


and  observation  I  would  not  advise 
clover,  oats  and  peas,  or,  in  fact,  any  of 
the  forage  crops  with  which  I  am  famil¬ 
iar.  Just  why  it  is  so  I  am  unable  to  ex¬ 
plain.  Clover  that  was  silaged  last  Fall 
in  a  manner  seemingly  perfect  did  not 
please  the  stock,  and  a  corresponding 
shrinkage  took  place.  At  a  time  when 
the  weather  is  unfavorable,  such  as  early 
Summer,  or  late  Summer  or  early  Fall 
cutting,  and  a  consequent  loss  is  immi¬ 
nent,  acceptance  of  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  may  be  advised,  and  the  silo  a  safer 
agent  than  the  haying  system. 

The  reason  I  am  not  concerned  about 
the  future  of  silaging  a  balanced  ration 
which  may  be  made  up  of  clover  or 
cow  peas  grown  in  the  corn  is  because 
I  am  yet  to  be  convinced  that  a  part  dry 
food,  if  only  of  the  leguminous  plants, 
does  not  make  tne  best  ration.  A  great 
deal  of  live  interest  is  now  manifest  in 
our  State  over  the  growing  of  a  balanced 
silage  ration;  I  am  not  sufficiently  anx¬ 
ious  to  spend  much  time  on  the  subject. 
I  might  look  at  this  question  from  an¬ 
other  view  point.  If  we  could  not  grow 
Alfalfa  or  Red  clover,  early-cut  clover 
and  corn  silage  come  very  near  a  perfect 
ration.  A  very  light  feed  of  bran  and 
gluten,  three  or  four  pounds,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  satisfactory  flow.  For  Summer 
feed  we  can  safely  tie  to  corn  silage,  and 
the  forage  plants  that  may  be  found 
most  easily  grown  in  a  given  locality. 
The  milk  flow  will  not  be  as  large  in 
the  early  season  unless  a  grain  ration  is 
fed.  We  can  easily  afford  to  reduce  the 
milk  yield  somewhat  during  June.  We 
have  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
year  in  which  time  pasture  grass  will 
excel;  while  we  are  increasing  the  out¬ 
put  for  six  weeks  we  are  allowing  this 
land  to  produce  only  a  small  quantity 
of  food  and  asking  it  to  lie  idle  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season.  I  am  in  doubt 
about  a  system  that  provides  stabling 
the  year  around;  I  am  not  in  doubt 
about  a  plan  that  provides  only  a  very 
small  run,  the  soiling  crops  being  the 
mainstay,  and  as  evidence  of  my  posi¬ 
tion  our  “Union  Home  Farms”  contain 
each  year  less  grazing  land  than  the 
year  before,  the  land  taking  its  place  in 
the  regular  rotation. 

If  sheep  were  put  upon  this  care  they 
would  no  doubt  require  a  light  ration  of 
grain,  preferably  bran,  because  they  do 
not  take  as  kindly  to  silage  as  dairy 
cows.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see 
the  question  about  nogs;  I  am  unable  to 
understand  why  the  eastern  farmer  does 
not  take  more  kindly  to  swine.  The 
farmers  in  the  milk-selling  sections  fre¬ 
quently  buy  their  own  pork,  and  when 
they  produce  their  own  supply  there  the 
whole  matter  ends.  Hog  feeding  in  the 
West  is  practiced  without  resort  to 
skim-milk  and  whey.  These  are  valu¬ 
able  foods,  and  when  at  hand  make  for 
cheap  pork.  From  the  fact  that  swine 
are  grazing  animals  why  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  natural  disposition,  and 


feed  them  upon  clover,  oats  and  peas,  or 
rape?  They  do  not  take  so  kindly  to  si¬ 
lage.  Breeding  stock  will  eat  a  little 
each  day.  A  few  mangels  are  valuable 
also,  not  alone  for  swine,  but  cows  and 
poultry  have  a  decided  relish  for  them. 
Successful  stock  feeding  of  whatever 
kind  must  recognize  palatability.  They 
like  roots  and  thrive  upon  them.  I  find 
an  increased  milk  flow  when  mangels 
are  added  to  a  silage  ration.  Of  course 
corn  silage  furnishes  succulence,  but 
beets  have  a  value  as  a  digestive  agent. 

Cost  of  labor  and  ability  to  manage  it 
is  a  factor  in  the  case  that  must  not  be 
overlooked.  If  a  few  men  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  advantage,  then  profit  is  quite 
surely  guaranteed.  Otherwise  stick  to 
the  old  plan;  corn  silage,  clover,  mixed 
hay,  mangels,  wheat  bran  and  oats  are 
excellent  foods  for  animals  when  carry¬ 
ing  their  young.  The  necessity  of  suc¬ 
culence  and  of  bone  and  blood  making 
material,  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Quite 
a  wide  variation  is  then  possible. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


Silage  is  not  considered  a  desirable  food 
for  hogs.  Knowing  what  I  do  of  its  nature 
and  composition,  I  would  not  recommend 
it  in  the  ration  of  either  fattening  or  breed¬ 
ing  hogs.  I  much  prefer  roots,  sugar  beets, 
or  mangels  for  succulent  food  in  Winter 
for  brood  sows.  If  it  is  desirable  to  feed 
something  a  little  more  bulky  with  the 
roots,  as  I  believe  it  is,  I  should  use  well- 
cured  clover  hay. 

Illinois.  HERBERT  W.  MUMFORD. 


Breeders’  Directory 

Registered  Jersey 
Bull  Calves 

from  Ida  Stoke  Pogis  and  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 
K.F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  pa 


123  HOLSTEINS %'SS 

DHLLHUB8T  FARMS.  Mentor.  Ohio 


Cnr  C n I n — PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN-FRIE8IAN8 
lUI  Oulu  Bargains  in  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENBV,  Manlius,  N.  V. 


THE  MAPLE  HERD  of  High-Bred 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE  are  to  be 
closed  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Animals  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  are  offered  for  sale.  Address 
WM.  ROOD,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


(CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Poland-Vhina  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  in  season. 

Young  Registered  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Bulls  for  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly  marked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol's 
Oount  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  in  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Ischua,  N.  Y. 
Inquire  of  P  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stoek  for  sal”. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester.  Mich 


KegT.  Chinas,  Berkshircs  and  C.  Whites, 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  8ervlce  Boars 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  tlm«i 
prices  and  free  circular. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


IHfifIDI  CflftTC  »e  handsome,  hardy  and 
AlVUUVtH  QUA  I  9  profitable.  Prize  stock 
Low  prices.  Large  olr  8.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  0 


A  COLT  snould  NEVER  be  BROKEN 

it  should  be  trained 


fa 


I  have  a  system  of  training  that  will  make  your 

colt  more  valuable  than  if  bronen  in  tne  ola  way 

FULL  PARTICULARS  FOR  STAMP.  - 

PROF  J  P.  BEERY. Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


a 


Brightwood  Silo  Coating 


WATER 

AND 

ACID 


Will  not  scale.  Perfect  preservat’ve  for  Inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  new  or  old  wood.  Crane’s 
Prolific  Ensilage  Corn  < 20  tons  ensilage  or  180 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  W rite  for  prices. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STORE,  Springfield.  Mass. 


Silo  Paint  and 
Preservative. 

Your  silo  will  last  twice  as  long  if  painted  inside 
and  out  with  the  great  wood  preserver“Carbolineu  in 
Avenarius”.  Abram  Walrath  Company,  Silo  Build¬ 
ers,  of  Weedsport,  ST.  Y.,  use  it  exclusively,  and  in 
their  1902  Catalogue  say: 

“We  are  using  Carbolineum  Avenarius, 
which  is  known  as  the  most  practical  and 
economical  wood  preserver.  We  consider 
Carbolineum  Avenarius  the  best  article  od 
the  market  for  'preserving  the  silo  and 
preventing  decay,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  its  use  for  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  coating  of  silos.  The  color  of  Car¬ 
bolineum  Avenarius  when  applied  is  a  nut 
brown."’ 

As  a  paint  for  farm  buildings,  it  is  unequalled— it 
preserves  the  wood  as  well  as  beautifies.  Fence 
posts,  sills  of  buildings,  shingles  and  all  wood  coming 
in  contact  with  the  weather  last  twice  as  long  when 
treated  with  Carbolineum  Avenarius.  It  is  a  powerful 
insecticide.  Write  for  special  introduction  price. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

C.  8.  MCKINNEY,  Manager, 

21  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Dog,  Sheep  or  Goat  Power. 

New  Model.  Strong.  Durable.  Light  run¬ 
ning.  Easily  governed.  Separator  Agents  say 
this  is  the  ideal  power  for  running  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators.  We  build  the  most  complete  and  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  Tread  Powers  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

ST.ALBANS  FOUNDRY  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal. 

“  Wo  are  satisfied  that  Calves  can  be  raised  on  the 
Calf  Meal  and  water  alone.  ’—A  Paulsen,  New 
Holstein,  Wis. 

“It  cures  scours  and  Is  just  as  good  as  new  milk 
for  Calves,'"— S.  S.  Saunders,  Pecaionica,  Ill. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  ‘‘How  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply 
and  Successfully  Without  Milk.  ’  Address 
THE  BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  WORKS, 
Waukegan,  III. 


The  Dana  Ear  Labels 

are  always  clean  and  readable. 
Do  not  make  the  ear  sore,  will  not 
pullout  or  get  lost.  Stamped  with 
,  owner's  name,  address  and  herd 
or  registry  numbers.  I  supply  40  rec¬ 
ord  associations  with  official  labels. 
Thousands  of  practical  farmers,  vet- 
eri  narians  and  breeders  use  my  labels 
exclusively.  Sample  Free. 

.  Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  terms. 
C.H.Danat74  MainSt.,W.Lebanon,  N.H 


CD 

m 
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LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  curwd 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  eira 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abeo- 
lut»  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  ho.  241. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Cion  Stoek  Tarda,  Chicago,  UL 


COOPER 

b  SHEEP  DIP 


fall 

,,i» a 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

for  60  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  Superior  to  all  other 
kinds.  '  No  smell.  Benefits  while  it 
cures.  Keeps  flock  clean  a  long 
time.  Increases  growth  and  quality 
of  wool.  Used  by  large  majority  of 
sheep  breeders  in  all  countries. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  supply, 
send  $1.75  for  $2  (100  gal.)  pkt.  to 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

8  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 


We  hereby  offer  $400.00  cash  for  the  largest  Ram  of  any  breed  or  cross.  Ram  to  be  weighed  November  20.  1902,  and  sworn  statement  of  owner  and  weigher 
and  three  witnesses  to  be  forwarded  to  the  “American  Sheep  Breeder,”  Chioago,  Ill.  Ram  winning  this  offer  to  be  delivered  in  Chicago  atthe  Live 
Stock  Show  in  December,  1902,  when  the  $400.00  will  be  paid  by  International  Stock  Food  Co. 

“International  Slock  Food”  canses  Horsas,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  Colts,  Calves,  Pigs  and  Lambs  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makes  them  Healthy  and  Vigorous.  Is  used  and 
strongly  endorsed  by  over  500,000  Farmers.  We  feed  it  every  day  to  the  stock  on  our  “International  Stock  Food”  Farm.  It  is  sold  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  Your  Money  in 
any  ease  of  failure,  by  over  30,000  Dealers.  It  will  make  yon  extra  money  in  Growing  or  Fattening  Stock.  Owing  to  its  blood  purifying  and  stimulating  tonic  effects,  it  Cures  or  Pre¬ 
vents  Disease.  It  is  a  safe  vegetable  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  in  small-sized  feeds  in  connection  with  the  regular  grain.  It  Fattens  Stock  in  30  to  GO  Days  lesa  time,  becauso 
it  aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation.  In  this  way  it  saves  a  large  amount  of  Grain.  The  uso  of  “International  Stoek  Food”  only  costs  dSr  3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.  Ask  your 

dealer  for  it  and  refuse  any  of  the  many  substitutes  or  imitations.  It  always  pays  to  feed  tho  best.  “International  Stock  Food”  is  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm 
Papors.  It  WM  included  in  tha  C.  S,  Government  exhibit  and  won  the  Highest  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900.  *  * 

A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

FOR  YOU  AND  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAFER.  “ItiD 
This  Boob  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.  itco»t  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  the  Engravings. 
It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that  will  save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  Gives  description  and  history  of  the  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  finely  illustrated  Book  for  reference.  Wo  will  ship  you  free  $14.00  worth  of  “International  Stock 
Food  "  if  Book  1s  not  exactly  as  represented.  THIS  B00K  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  if  You  Wrile  Us  a  Postal  Card  and  Answer  3  Questions: 

1st— Name  this  Paper.  2nd— How  much  stock  havo  you?  3rd— Did  you  ever  use  “Intarnatlonal  Stock  Food'"  for  Horses  or  Cattle  or  Sheep  or  Hogs  or  Colts  or 

or  Lambs  or  Pigs*  Answer  the  3  Questions  and  *xr  Write  Us  at  Once  for  Rook. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  tho  World. 
Capital  Paid  in,  $1:UDU,000. 


DEALERS  SELL  THESE 
ON  A  “SPOT  CASH” 
GUARANTEE 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  GO  >9  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  8. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  WORM  POWDER.  INTERNATIONAL  GALL  CURE. 
INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  COLIC  CURE.  INTERNATIONAL  HEAVE  CURE. 
INTERNATIONAL  LOUSE  KILLER.  INTERNATIONAL  HARNESS  SOAP.  SILVER  PINE  HEALING  OIL,  ETC 
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Ailing  Animals. 


Warts  on  Cow’s  Udder. 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  with  warts  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  teats  as  well  as  a  large  part 
of  the  udder.  What  can  I  do  to  cure  the 
trouble?  The  cow  is  now  dry.  w.  a.  w 

Louisville.  Ga. 

As  the  cow  is  dry  take  a  sharp  knife 
and  pare  the  warts  off  till  they  bleed. 
Then  paint  them  with  terchloride  of  an¬ 
timony,  which  may  stop  the  growth. 

Barbed-Wire  Wound. 

I  have  a  yearling  colt  whose  hock  joint 
was  cut  by  barbed  wire  I  washed  the  cut 
with  castile  soap  and  greased  with  vase¬ 
line.  The  wound  healed  but  left  a  hard 
bunch,  not  on  the  bone.  How  can  I  remove 
this  bunch?  R-  e. 

Bliss,  N.  Y. 

Your  colt’s  leg  in  healing  was  not 
properly  handled,  or  he  would  have 
healed  smooth,  but  now  you  will  have  to 
have  a  surgical  operation.  If  you  have 
the  bunch  removed  call  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon.  You  have  several 
in  Wyoming  County  who  are  competent 
to  perform  the  operation. 

Bloody  Milk. 

I  have  a  young  cow  due  to  calve  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  July  1.  One  day  I  noticed  blood 
in  the  milk;  it  was  out  of  one  teat  only. 
This  continued  about  four  days,  when  it 
apparently  ceased.  A  few  days  later  that 
quarter  of  the  udder  was  hard  and  swollen; 
the  milk  was  stringy  and  udder  painful 
to  the  touch.  A  neighbor  recommended  a 
wash  of  sal  ammoniac  and  vinegar.  This 
took  the  soreness  and  swelling  away,  but 
the  teat  dried  up.  What  was  the  cause, 
and  how  can  I  prevent  similar  attacks  in 
the  future?  c.  f.  r. 

No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Your  heifer  must  have  received  some 
injury  to  that  quarter  which  you  will 
probably  now  lose.  A  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  might  have  saved  this  quarter,  and 
perhaps  he  can  do  something  for  it  when 
the  cow  freshens  by  using  a  teat  bis¬ 
toury. 

Bone  Spavin. 

I  have  a  mare  slightly  lame  at  times  in 
right  hind  foot.  When  first  starting  the 
leg  is  carried  outward  and  upward  much 
higher  than  the  left  leg.  She  does  not  al¬ 
ways  show  it,  nor  with  every  step,  and  not 
so  much  on  the  level  as  going  down  hill 
and  backing.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause, 
and  is  there  any  cure?  She  is  a  spirited 
free  driver  and  otherwise  sound.  J.  c.  c. 

Bethany,  Conn. 

The  symptoms  given  point  strongly  to 
some  affection  of  the  hock  joint,  un¬ 
doubtedly  bone  spavin.  If  there  is  a 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  you  would  better  consult  him.  If 
not,  examine  the  hock  joint  of  the  horse 
and  if  any  heat  is  found  on  the  inside  of 
the  joint,  or  if  the  joint  looks  enlarged, 
you  might  blister  with  the  following: 
Powdered  cantharides  and  red  iodide  of 
mercury,  of  each  one-half  ounce,  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  vase¬ 
line.  Clip  the  hair  off  the  parts  and 
blister  thoroughly.  After  three  days 
grease  with  lard.  Wash  and  grease  at 
intervals  for  two  weeks,  and  after  the 
scab  is  off  blister  again.  You  may  have 
to  repeat  this  treatment  for  six  months 
before  the  lameness  is  cured. 


MILK  NOTES. 

McDermot  Bouger  Dairy  Co.’s  creamery 
at  West  Brook  is  receiving  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  50  cans  of  milk  per  day.  The 
Northfield  Cooperative  Creamery  is  re¬ 
ceiving  over  5,000  pounds  daily.  This 
creamery  opened  April  1,  and  the  patrons 
are  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  plant. 
There  are  some  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  men  who 
ought  to  be  carrying  their  milk  to  the  co¬ 
operative  creamery  instead  of  drawing  it 
the  same  distance  in  the  opposite  direction 
in  order  to  patronize  an  Exchange  cream¬ 
ery.  Cows  are  looking  well.  If  anything 
the  dairies  are  larger  than  last  Spring. 

Woodford,  N.  Y.  d.  j.  w. 

The  milk  situation  at  this  place  is  about 
the  same  as  usual,  except  that  the  Bordens, 
being  short  of  milk  owing  to  their  in¬ 
creased  trade,  are  buying  daily  about  200 
cans  of  milk  from  nearby  milk  creameries. 
At  this  plant  they  are  receiving  60,000 
pounds  daily,  and  the  average  price  from 
April  1  until  October  1  is  $1.03  1-3  per  100 
pounds  of  milk.  The  cows  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  range  in  price  from  $40  to  $60. 
Most  of  the  dairymen  are  preparing  to 
raise  more  oats  and  corn  this  season  than 
last,  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  their  milk 
money  into  their  pockets  next  Winter  in¬ 
stead  of  paying  it  ah  out  for  grain.  The 
Bordens  have  purchased  the  Anglo-Swiss 
Condensed  Milk  Company,  paying  $2,000,000 
for  all  of  their  rights  and  patents  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  also  bought  out 


the  Michigan  Condensed  Milk  Company 
for  $1,000,000.  The  section  of  the  State  road 
that  includes  this  place  and  north  to  the 
town  line  was  surveyed  last  week  by  a 
corps  of  surveyors  sent  on  by  the  State 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  and  now  it  is  rea¬ 
sonably  certain  that  another  year  we  shall 
have  good  roads  for  our  heavy  milk  teams. 

Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y.  o.  R.  m. 

Milk  is  delivered  to  Seiler  Bros.,  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  Y. ;  the  price  was  $1.15  per  can  of  40 
quarts  in  March.  I  am  told  that  they  are 
not  shipping  any  milk  at  present,  but  are 
making  butter  for  which  they  charge  their 
patrons  27  cents  per  pound.  Feed  has  been 
high,  so  cows  are  not  in  as  good  condition 
as  usual;  gluten,  $27;  bran.  $25;  Atlas  glu¬ 
ten,  $25  per  ton.  Dairymen  mostly  have 
silos  here,  and  corn  was  a  good  crop  so 
that  helped  out.  There  are  several  who 
have  gone  out  of  the  milk  business  for  a 
while,  so  the  supply  will  be  a  little  shorter 
here  than  it  usually  is.  There  are  no 
creameries  around  here,  so  the  milk  depot 
is  the  only  refuge.  g.  d.  f. 

La  Fayette,  N.  Y. 

The  milk  supply  has  been  short  the  past 
Winter,  and  so  far  this  Spring  farmers 
have  reduced  the  dairies  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third  in  the  last  two  years.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  high  price  of  feed  cows  have 
not  been  fed  as  usual,  and  will  not  freshen 
much  when  they  drop  their  calves,  for 
most  of  the  Spring  cows  are  thin  in  flesh. 
Our  station  at  Union,  owned  by  Standard 
Dairy  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  been  closed 
since  December  1,  1901.  They  put  up  no 
ice,  so  will  not  open  it  this  season.  The 
milk  goes  to  Vestal,  Hooper,  Binghamton 
and  Union  Centre  cooperative  creamery. 
It  looks  now  as  though  cheap  milk  was  & 
thing  of  the  past;  butter  from  30  cents  to 
35  cents  per  pound.  c.  R. 

Union,  N.  Y. 

The  milk  shipping  station  at  this  place 
conducted  by  the  Greenwich  Dairy  Co.,  is 
receiving  about  50  cans  of  milk  daily,  which 
Is  sold  at  the  Exchange  price,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  paying  one-half  cent  per  quart  sta¬ 
tion  charges  and  an  additional  charge  of 
six  cents  per  can  called  a  charge  for  fer¬ 
riage,  leaving  the  net  price  to  the  producer 
94  cents  per  can  since  March  6.  There  are 
no  cooperative  creameries  in  this  vicinity. 
Cows  as  a  rule  have  wintered  well,  as 
farmers  are  coming  to  learn  that  if  there 
Is  any  profit  in  dairying  it  is  through  good 
care  and  liberal  feeding.  Cows  are  selling 
at  $25  to  $35,  according  to  quality.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  Holstelns  is  increasing  and  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  supply.  g.  e.  p. 

Maryland.  N.  Y. 

The  Echo  Farm  Co.  ships  all  the  milk 
sent  to  New  York  from  Litchfield  Station 
No.  1  at  present.  The  amount,  I  think,  is 
much  less  than  years  ago,  but  is  probably 
about  one-half  of  that  produced  here. 
This  company  has  a  second  creamery  and 
bottling  establishment  at  Bantam  in  this 
town,  which  handles  almost  if  not  all  the 
production  of  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  shipped  anywhere,  and  has 
also  brought  up  from  its  receiving  station 
at  Washington  Depot  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  as  needed,  to  be  bottled  and  returned 
to  New  York  next  day  or  next  train.  Two 
years  ago  a  number  of  the  milk  producers 
here  became  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  New  York  market  and  the  treatment 
of  the  dealers  that  we  started  a  creamery 
here  in  a  modest  way,  but  having  up-to- 
date  equipment,  and  it  has  prospered  satis¬ 
factorily,  having  an  output  of  over  1,000 
pounds  of  butter  weekly  with  ready  mar¬ 
ket  steadily  increasing.  Besides,  there  are 
a  number  of  private  dairies  which  have  a 
local  business;  the  best  of  all,  I  judge. 

Litchfield.  Conn.  G.  w.  m. 


Home  Calf  Cures.— Here  is  a  cure  for 
scours  in  calves  from  one  to  five  or  10  days 
old:  One-half  cupful  of  pure  cider  vinegar, 
one  cupful  of  coffee  warm.  I  have  had 
ailing  calves  and  done  everything  I  could 
for  them,  and  yet  they  died,  but  after  I 
used  this  I  never  lost  one.  One  dose  is 
generally  enough.  This  is  for  the  benefit 
of  F.  W.  C.,  page  315.  d.  w. 

Chesanning,  Mich. 

My  calves  were  troubled  the  same  as  F. 
W.  C.  reports.  A  nephew  of  mine,  a  dairy¬ 
man,  said  if  it  was  the  white  scours  I 
should  give  a  teaspoonful  of  dry  sulphur 
put  right  in  the  milk.  I  did  so,  and  in  two 
days  it  was  all  right;  tried  it  on  two  of 
the  calves  and  it  cured  them  both. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  t.  s. 

In  your  issue  of  April  26  an  inquirer 
asks  what  to  do  for  scours  in  calves.  My 
husband  lost  some  calves  a  few  years  ago, 
and  when  the  next  one  was  sick  he  doc¬ 
tored  it  with  lime  water,  etc.  At  times  it 
seemed  a  little  better;  then  it  would  be  as 
bad  as  ever.  I  said  to  him  one  day:  “That 
calf  is  worse  again!”  He  answered:  “I 
don’t  know  as  I  can  do  anything  more  for 
it.”  So  I  went  out  into  the  pasture  and 
gathered  a  bunch  of  hardhack.  I  steeped 
a  little  and  began  to  give  small  doses  of 
It  in  a  little  milk.  The  calf  soon  began  to 
Improve,  and  in  a  short  time  was  well  and 
entirely  cured  by  a  few  doses  of  hardhack 
tea,  given  cautiously.  It  saved  our  calf,  and 
is  so  simple  a  remedy  that  I  felt  I  ought 
to  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Massachusetts.  mbs.  monroe  morse. 


SHOO-FLY 

Kills  every  FLY  It  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest;  harmless  to  man 
and  beast.  Cures  all  sores  (beware  of  IMITATIONS  that  make 
sores).  Half  cent’s  worth  saves  2  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Thousands  have  duplicated  10  to  50  gallons  7  consecutive  years. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  $1.00  for  Improved  Double 
Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  “8hoo-FIy  ”  to  protect  100  cows  ;  or 
send  25  cents  for  liquid.  Quart  FREE— to  those  naming 
IMITATION  they  have  used,  and  promising  to  pay  Express;  to 
these  will  send  a  spray  for  60c. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.  Phila.  Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  SHOO-FLY  to  be  O.  K. — Editob. 


Short  Weights  Make  Short  Purses 

“I  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a 
scale  any  longer,”  wrote  an  Os¬ 
good  buyer.  Can  you?  Our  prices 
and  terms  are  very  reasonable 
for  high  grade  scales.  Free 
Catalogue.  Osgood  Scale  Oo.,103Ccntral  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


“Milk^Care” 

A  booklet  which  we  mail  free.  Hoov¬ 
ers  the  entire  subject  and  is  of  great¬ 
est  value  to  all  milk  producers.  It  tells 

ta*b£5tSS  C  H  AMPI  ON 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator, 

*\  which  takes  all  odors  and  disease 
germs  out  of  milk.  Makes  itkeep  36 
11^  hours  longer  than  ordinary. 

CHAMPION  MILIT  COOLER  CO.. 

1 7 Sauires  St..  Cortland,  N.  I 


Fine  Flavor 

in  butter,  cheese,  cream  and  all 
other  milk  products  means  high 
price.  That  means  profit  to  the 
maker  and  the  man  owning  cows. 

The  Ideal 

_  Milk  Cooler 

takes  out  all  odors  arising  from  feed,  stabling  or  hand¬ 
ling.  Makes  the  milk  sweet,  pure  and  long-keeping. 
Easy  to  operate,  easy  to  clean,  large  cooling  surface, 
simple,  strong  and  durable.  Circulars  and  prices  free. 

OAKES  &  BURGER,  36  Main  St.,  Cattaraugus,  N.Y 


When  You  Buy- 
buy  the  best  and 
avoid  trouble. 


ENSILAGE 

the' Ross  machinery 

is  the  best,  and  if  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof.  Woll’s 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


A  Milk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  tlie  cow. 


>ar- 

ing 


•  The  object  is  to  expose  every  pi 
2  tide  of  it  to  the  air.  thuseooli 
fit  and  driving  out  all  bud  odors 
fund  germ*  which  spoil  milk  very 
•’quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other,  Send  for 
prices  and  free  catalogue  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS.  Manfr..  Box  12,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

“It  gets  the  Cream.”  Twenty  per  cent 
more  than  by  setting  in  pans. 

WATER  IS  NOT  MIXED  WITH  MILK, 
therefore,  impure  water  does  not  taint 
the  cream,  and  the  skimmed  milk  Is  loft 
pure  and  sweet.  We  pay  the  Freight. 

Descriptive  circulars,  reliable  testi¬ 
monials  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 
Write  to-day.  Can’t  get  in  touch  with 
such  a  money-maker  too  quick. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co., 

188  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich 


V.  ^ 


THE  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  machine 
ever  used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the 
water  with  the  milk  or  require  power 
to  operato  it.  Every  farmer  makes 
creamery  butter  and  more  of  it.  It  has 
double  the  cooling  surface  or  that  of 
any  separator  made.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  them  or  write  direct  to 

Ell,  S.  CUSHMAN,  Solo  IHannfnftnror. 
Agents  Wanted,  p.  o.  Hot  Ufj  Centerville,  la. 


DID  YOU  EVER  HEAR 

a  farmer  who  uses  a  cream  separator  say  it  was  not  a  good 
investment,  unless  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  NOT  to  have  a 
U.  S.  Separator? 

Are  they  not  always  telling  how  the  calves  and  pigs 
grow  fat  on  the  skimmilk,  although  the  separator, 
if  it  is  a  U.  S.,  takes  out  all  the  butter-fat?  Because 
the  skimmilk  is  warm  and  sweet  when  it  comes  from 
the  separator,  the  best  possible  condition  for  feeding. 

THAT  THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

has  proved  to  its  purchasers  by  the  thousands,  who  are 
using  them  daily  all  the  year  round,  that  it 

IS  THE  GREATEST  MONEY 
MAKER  AND  MONEY  SAVER 

on  the  market  to-day,  is  indisputable. 

For  full  particulars  write  for  free  descriptive  catalogues 

263  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


300,000 

Machines  In  Use. 

Ten  Times  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 


The  Standard  <f  All  That’s  Best  in  Dairying 
in  Every  Country  in  the  World. 

That’s  the  history  of  the 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

which  possess  the  patent  protected 

“Alpha-Disc”  and  “Split-Wing”  Improvements 

And  Are  As  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators  as  such 
other  separators  are  to  gravity  setting  methods. 


Send  for  new  “  20th  Century  ”  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 


I  102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


217-22  1  Drumm  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 

TORONTO. 


243  McDermot  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG. 
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Know  What  Your  Dealer  Pays 

HTHIS  book  tells  pretty  nearly  what  your  dealer  pays  for  everything.  It 
*  quotes  wholesale  prices  on  70,000  articles,  and  shows  pictures  of  17,000 
of  them.  It  includes  practically  everything  that  anybody  uses,  wears  or 
eats;  and  its  prices  are  the  lowest  ever  quoted.  It  will  save  the  average 
family  at  least  $100.00  per  year — some  $500.00.  Two  million  people  send 
for  this  book  yearly  as  a  buying  guide,  and  we  want  you  to  have  one,  too. 


Two  Million  People 

their  orders.  It  requires  100  typewrit' 

Yon  Need  This  Boek 


Lam  Jin  Y||A|i£  we  have  been  selling  merchandise  by  mail  at  about  what  dealers  pay.  Ours 
*111  Ww  I  wll  w  is  the  original  catalogue  business,  and  the  greatest  mail  order  house  in  the 
world.  This  enormous  business  has  been  gained  and  held  by  underselling  everybody,  treating 
customers  fairly,  and  doing  as  we  agree. 

are  now  numbered  among  our  customers.  We  carry  for  them 
a  stock  valued  at  $2,500,000.  We  employ  2,000  clerks  to  fill 
It  requires  100  typewriters  to  write  our  letters  to  them. 

because  you  can  rely  on  it.  Other  catologues  are  offered 
you,  but  this  one  is  best.  Our  house  is  the  oldest  and 
largest,  and  eur  prices  are  always  the  lowest.  Our  guarantee  is  the  fairest,  and  our  record  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  assures  you  of  fair  dealing.  We  keep  our  customers. 

and  safe  delivery.  Every  article  in  onr  cata¬ 
logue  is  described  exactly  as  it  is.  Not  the 
slightest  exaggeration  is  ever  permitted.  But  if  anything  you  get  doesn’t  suit  you  in  quality,  or  price, 
or  fit,  send  it  back  and  we  will  replace  it.  Or  we  will  send  your  money  back,  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.  We  consider  no  expense  or  effort  too  great  to  avoid  having  one  dissatisfied  customer. 

T wA  ThnilCanH  lit  flit  A  Two  t^°usan<^  average  dealers  together  will  not  buy  so  much  in  a  year  as  we.  The  makers  who 

*  •*  »  ■  IllJUwQlIftI  wlUfi  III  vll w  sell  to  us  have  no  traveling  expense,  no  credit  risk,  no  losses,  no  salesmen  to  pay.  They  save  the 

whole  cost  of  selling  the  same  goods  to  2,000  separate  stores,  scattered  everywhere.  The  fiercest  competition  in  America  centers  in  the  effort  to  get  our 
trade.  The  prices  we  pay  are  never  much  above  cost;  and  goods  that  we  cannot  buy  low  enough  are  made  in  factories  of  our  own.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  can  sell  for  about  what  common  dealers  pay?  We  get  along  with  a  fraction  of  the  profit  charged  by  stores.  We  have  no  salesmen — no  selling  expense 
save  our  catalogue.  A  dealer  must  make  several  times  as  much  on  each  article  to  pay  his  expenses  and  live.  Our  expense  is  but  a  small  percentage  when 


THIS  BOOK  CONTAINS 

70,000  Prices  17,000  Plctwes  1,000  Pates 


We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 


spread  over  sales  that  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  annually. 


Cat  this  slip  out  and  send  h  with  IK  cents  in  itamps  Today. 

Montgomery  Ward  4  Co.,  Mlchl***  At*.  <  Madison  St..  Chicago 

Enclosed  find  zy  matt  (or  partial  postage  on  your  1000-page 
Baytrt’  Guidt  No.  70. 


Name. 


(Be  sure  to  write  v.ry  plainly-) 

Postoffice. _ 


Coaaty 


State 


Be  sure  to  enclose  this  slip  in  am  envelope. 


We  simply  combine  the  buying  and  selling  of  two  thousand  average  stores.  We  save  the 
wasteful  methods  that  cost  more  than  the  merchandise,  and  we  give  the  saving  to  you.  This 
is  the  modern  method  of  business,  and  the  buying  of  the  20th  century  will  be  done  more  and 
more  by  mail?  In  this  way  we  are  now  saving  our  customers  from  four  to  five  million  dollars 
annually.  You  will  become  one  of  those  customers  when  yon  see  this  book. 


Send  Only  15  Gents 


If  you  want  our  catalogue,  fill  out  carefully  the  slip  to  the  left  of  this, 
and  mail  it  to  us  today,  enclosing  15  cants.  This  catalogue  which  w« 
affer  you  costs  us  about  7®c  to  print,  even  In  million  lots.  The  postage 
on  it  costa  ns  E2c  more.  We  ask  yon  to  tend  ns  but  15c  (less  than  half  the  postage  alone)  fust  to  show  that  you  do  not 
send  from  mere  curiosity.  This  hook  will  save  an  average  family  at  least  #100  per  year.  If  you  don’t  find  that  it  win  save 
you  at  leasts  hundred  times  what  It  costs  you,  simply  write  us,  mad  wo  will  cheerfully  scad  your  15  cents  back.  Please 
send  today,  before  you  forget  It. 


Mlcblgiii  Arena* 
id  Madlsoi  Stmt 


■■■ 


Chicago 
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FUMA 


MM  Mil*  Pislrlt  Doga, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceeding  small.''  Bo  the  weevil,  but  you  cea  stop 

thewl*Hilnd  “Fuma  Carbon 

HOWARD  B.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Y*n,  H.  Y. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Eye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
,bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERR1S  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Sharpen  Your easl,yandcheaply 

1  vjL  by  our  Acme  Lawn 

Lawn  M0Wer»i Mower  Sharpener. 
Thousands  in  practical  use.  50c.  by  mail 
A.  E.  FABER,  Jr.,  355  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest, 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 


118 

SYRACUSE, 


Water  Street, 
N.  Y. 


BALES 


15  Tons 
a  Day 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  \i£C?"U5aler,  lightest, 
strongest,  cheapest  baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel. 
Operated  by  l  or  2  horses.  80  inch  feed  opening. 
Sold  on  5  days  trial.  Catalogue  free.  Address 

U  CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 


STANDARD  HORSE-CARTS. 

Twelve  Styles— 2  and  4- 
Wheel — Wide  and  Narrow 
Tires— Steel  Axles.  Lowrat.es 
of  freight  from  our  Works— 
Tatamy,  Fa.— to  all  points. 
Adopted  by  farmers,  con¬ 
tractors,  miners,  gardeners 
cemetery  authorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  Is  wanted. 
HOBSON  &  CO..  Manufrs.,  19  State  St.,  New  York. 


DEERING  to  the  RESCUE! 


j''  '"o  (Mi 

iT  I  ^  1/ ' 


WHEN  SOMETHING  GOES  SNAP 

on  that  binder  for  which  so  much  was  promised,  and  there  is  an  enforced  halt  in  the 
midst  of  the  busy  harvest,  the  farmer  instinctively  turns  to  the  Deering  for  succor. 

No  crop  is  beyond  harvesting  when  there  is  a  DEERING  IDEAL  BINDER  on  the 
ground.  It  will  cut,  elevate  and  bind  any  condition  of  grain.  It  is  built  to  meet  every 
requirement  and  meet  it  satisfactorily.  It  is  the  all-around,  ever-dependable  machine. 
Get  a  Deering  Binder  and  you  will  be  always  ready  for  harvest. 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

|  World’s  Greatest  Manufacturers  of  Binders,  Headers,  Mowers,  Reapers,  Corn  Binders, 
Corn  Shockers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  Rakes,  Twine,  and  Oil. 


Save  Time,  Labor  and  Money  ftiX'JjaW 

This  No.  3  Pennsylvania  Thresher  and  Cleaner  and  Holler  Bearing  ^ 

Level  Tread  Power  i  s  the  best  individual  outfit  for  threshing  rye,  barley, 
oats, flax  .rice, alfalfa,  millet, sorehum,  timothy,  etc.  Wlllthreah  and  clean  i00  to  160 
buehels  of  wheat  per  day.  Aleo  made  in  two  and  three  horse  sizes.  Power  can  be  used 
for  cutting  ensilage  and  dry  feed,  shelling  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  run  the  saw,  green  bone 
cutter,  pump  water,  separate  cream, churn,  etc.  Also  make  lover  powers,  Feed  and  En* 
silage  Cutters  .Grinders.  Saws, etc.  Heehner  &  Sons, 22  Broad  8t. .  Lonsdale.  Pa. 


No.  5034. 
Concord 
Spring 

Buggy 


Our  carriages  and  harness,  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  at  wholesale  prices,  save  you  two  profits. 

We  have  sold  more  carriages  direct  than  any 
other  house  in  the  world,  because  ours  is  the 
Most  Liberal  Offer  and  Complete 
'  Written  Guaranteeever  made  by 
any  Responsible  Manufacturer. 

Our  goods  have  a  reputation  that  we 
will  uphold.  Our  plan  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  illustrated  catalogue, 

SENT  FREE  — No  matter  when,  where,  or 
how  you  buy,  you  need  this  catalogue  as  a  guide? 

It  describes  vehicles  and  harness  fully,  and  quotes  lowest  prices  ever  offered.  Write  710x0. 
Factory  and  General  Office,  Columbu^  Ohio. 

Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  St.  Louig,  Mo. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office— ST.  LOUIS  or  COLUMBUS. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Sired  by  ADMIRAL  PAUL  DeKOL.  whose  two 
sisters.  Lilith  Pauline  DeKol,  A.  R.  O.,  at  four  years. 
28  pounds  6.8  ounces  butter  In  sevpn  days,  and  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Pauline,  A.  R.  O.,  at  2^  years,  24  pounds 
6.8  ounces  butter  in  seven  days,  are  the  largest  and 
second  largest  records  for  their  ages.  These  bulls 
are  large,  straight  and  handsome,  ready  for  service. 
Price  low.  M.  D.  ECKLER,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


SWISS 


Cow  Bells 


Patented  Design.  Made  from 
Finest  Quality  Swiss 
Bell  Metal. 

We  sell  exclusively  to  the  job¬ 
bing  trade,  but  to  introduce 
these  delightfully  musical 
toned  Swiss  Cow  Bells  more 
generally,  offer  them  singly  or  in  sets,  tuneu  to  ac¬ 
cord  Made  in  8  different  sizes,  with  extra  fine  and 
substantial  straps,  or  singly  with  or  withou  tstraps. 
Send  for  circular  of  Cow,  Sheep  and  Turkey  Bells, 
etc.  We  are  the  oldest  Bell  Makers  in  America. 
BEVIN  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  EAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


The ' 
Ready' 
Built 

ELLWOOD^ 


\5TEELWIRE/; 

FENCE 

vStaysy 

kUpy 


So  nicely  woven  of 
strong  steel  wire  that 
the  tension  is  the  same 
’  all  over.  Stretch  it 
'tight.  Contraction  am¬ 
ply  provided  for.  Low 
in  price;  high  in  quality. 
Sold  everywhere.  If 
your  dealer  hasn’t  it, 
write  to 

^American  Steel  &Wire  Co. 

,  Chicago,  New  York, 
San  Francisco, 
Denver. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  Its  possibilities  nnder  the  Silaga 
I  system — being  the  theme  of  _ -  — 

•*A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

oflfce  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-t<^aw,  neat-  , 
lyboundlntoavolumeof  234  pages.  Iternbraoes fullinform- 
atloa  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
-l..-  and  specifications  for  building  all  silos.  Also  embraoe*.  J 

—Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Si  laze.  IY— Feeding  of  Sil***’ 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

Aad  illustration*  and  complete  plans  for  roond  s*'* 
rectangular  siloa,  dairy  barna,  tables  ef  ocm- 
paoadad  rations,  eto.  Mailed  far  19a, 
“eelnorstamps.  i 

SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem*  Ohio. 
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$1  PER  YEAR 


A  TRIAL  OF  THE  STRING  FELLOW  METHOD. 

Planting  Trees  in  Small  Holes. 

We  have  many  acres  of  abandoned  farm  lands  in 
Rhode  Island,  sandy  loam,  well  adapted  to  fruit.  We 
can  grow  our  own  varieties,  which  are  plentiful,  of 
better  quality  and  flavor  than  the  same  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  elsewhere.  Last  Fall  I  bought  120  one-year 
apple  trees;  40  Baldwins,  40  Russets  and  40  Rhode 
Island  Greenings.  The  man  who  built  our  barnyard 
had  a  very  singular  idea,  in  that  he  built  a  drain  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  surplus  water  and  leaehings.  This 
I  have  since  had  stopped  up,  but  for  many  years  it 
has  been  discharging  into  a  hollow  nearby.  When 
we  want  some  good  rich  earth  for  tree  holes  I  gener¬ 
ally  go  to  this  hollow.  So  we  sent  the  two-horse 
team  there  and  filled  up,  and  early  in  November,  with 
a  crowbar,  started  with 
our  apple  trees  for  a  20- 
acre  field,  which  was 
once  in  rye,  about  20 
years  ago,  but  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming  had  been 
in  nothing  since.  A  little 
sweet  fern,  some  attempt 
at  grass,  not  enough  to 
keep  a  cow;  just  plain 
abandoned,  and  before 
many  years  would  prob¬ 
ably  begin  to  come  in 
with  cedars,  pines  and 
birches  in  self-protection. 

The  soil  is  kindly,  early 
and  dry;  sandy  loam.  My 
proposition  was  to  try 
the  Stringfellow  system 
on  this  field,  without 
plowing,  and  so  we  did.  1 
planted  the  apples  50x50 
feet,  having  plenty  of 
room.  The  ground  hav¬ 
ing  been  staked  off,  my 
assistant  made  a  hole 
with  his  crowbar,  which 
he  widened  by  swaying 
the  crowbar  to  and  fro, 
so  as  to  give  2 Vz  to  three 
inches  width  at  top.  The 
man  with  the  team  then 
put  one-half  of  a  large 
shovelful  of  the  rich  dark 
muck  earth  from  the 
barn  drain,  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hole,  and  I 
rammed  it  down  well  and 
tight,  with  a  special  stick 
cut  for  the  purpose,  and 
then  set  in  the  young 
apple  tree  with  its  fine- 
spreading  system  of  roots 
all  cut  back  or  removed 
to  two  inches;  more  rich  earth  from  the  wagon  to  fill 
the  hole  and  all  around,  and  as  the  earth  was  going 
in  I  rammed  it  down  tight  on  all  sides,  so  I  think  1 
left  no  air  in  those  crowbar  holes,  and  they  were  filled 
with  rich  earth.  Then  my  assistant  gathered  up  with 
the  spade  the  clods  or  tufts  of  grass  and  stubble 
around  the  little  tree,  and  turned  them  upside  down 
around  it,  and  with  more  earth  from  nearby  we  made 
on  top  of  that  a  little  mound  around  each  tree,  all 
rammed  solid  by  stamping  with  the  feet.  I  think  that 
is  the  whole  story  of  the  planting  of  the  apples,  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  carried  them  about  the  field  in  a  large 
pail  of  water,  but  no  water  was  used  in  the  holes. 

The  tops  were  cut  back  to  one  or  two  feet  the  next 
week  in  April.  One  tree  in  every  row  of  10  was  plant¬ 


ed  in  a  nicely-dug  old-fashioned  hole,  with  roots 
nicely  spread  out.  and  will  be  treated  in  all  other 
respects  the  same  as  the  root-pruned.  Next  I  bought 
150  grapevines  two  years  old,  50  each  of  Brighton, 
Diamond  and  Worden.  These  we  planted  the  same 
week  at  15x15  feet  in  the  same  manner  as  the  apples, 
in  the  same  field.  The  roots  were  in  two  sets,  upper 
and  lower;  I  cut  them  both  back  to  one  inch.  Here 
also  we  planted  some  full  roots  for  a  check.  We 
mounded  them  all  up  well,  and  cut  them  back  to  one 
bud  at  time  of  planting  and  came  away.  We  have 
two  miles  of  shore  front  on  Narragansett  Bay,  and 
eel-grass  sea-weed  for  bedding  and  mulch.  I  have 
told  our  man  to  go  to  the  shore  and  get  enough  of 
this  to  mulch  around  each  tree  and  vine,  and  allow 
no  grass  nor  weeds  to  grow  near  them.  He  is  to  mix 
a  little  stable  manure  into  the  eel-grass,  so  the  mulch 


will  have  some  fertilizer  value,  as  it  has  very  little  of 
itself.  It  will  be  put  on  wet,  but  soon  dries.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  salt  and  a  trace  of  potash.  My  intention 
is  to  follow  this  up  another  season  with  top  dressings 
of  kainit,  phosphate,  etc.,  as  may  be  required.  We 
are  prepared  to  fertilize  those  trees  liberally  every 
year,  to  prune  them  well  and  to  spray  them,  and  if 
we  can  make  a  success  we  have  100  acres  of  similar 
land  waiting.  w.  b.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  own  trees  planted  on  this  Stringfel¬ 
low  system  last  Fall  are  practically  all  alive  and  are 
now  starting  an  excellent  growth.  We  expect  to  head 
them  very  low  and  keep  the  ground  well  mulched 
without  cultivation.  Just  what  they  will  come  to  of 
course  remains  to  be  seen. 


INSECTS  COST  MORE  THAN  DIAMONDS 

And  Perhaps  Very  Cheap  at  That  Price. 

Last  December  notice  was  given  that  C.  L.  Marlatt, 
Assistant  Entomologist  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  had  found  a  parasite  of  the  San 
.Tosd  scale  in  China  and  had  safely  sent  samples  of  it 
to  this  country  for  trial.  This  friend  of  the  fruit 
grower  is  a  little  ladybird  beetle  whose  larva  eats  the 
scale  insects.  There  were  17  of  the  bugs  sent  last. 
Fall,  16  of  which  arrived  in  good  condition.  They  were 
put  in  the  insectary  at  Washington,  where  they  have 
had  every  attention.  Before  the  time  for  them  to  lay 
eggs  this  Spring  all  died  but  two  females,  which,  for¬ 
tunately,  proved  to  be  fertile.  They  have  laid  eggs 
freely,  and  many  of  them  have  hatched.  I  saw  the 
little  larvae  to-day  (May  3)  feeding  on  the  scale  in¬ 
sects  that  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  They  are 
on  peach  trees,  both  in¬ 
doors  and  out,  but  care¬ 
fully  caged,  and  there  are 
not  far  from  100  of  them. 
As  some  are  nearly  full 
grown  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  will  pu¬ 
pate,  and  then  emerge  as 
little  black  beetles  ready 
to  produce  another  brood. 
By  next  Fall  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  many  hun¬ 
dreds,  some  of  which  will 
be  sacredly  kept  in  the 
Government  insect  ary 
and  others  placed  in  or- 
c  h  a  r  d  s  affected  with 
scales,  where  they  will 
have  a  fair  test  as  to  how 
they  will  endure  our  cli¬ 
mate  and  other  condi¬ 
tions,  which  they  must 
meet,  if  they  are  to  serve 
the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  imported. 

The  two  parent  beetles 
that  survived  have  cost 
the  Government  in  money 
for  the  expenses  of  the 
trip  to  secure  them,  of 
about  a  year,  and  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  their  discoverer, 
about  $2,000  each;  which 
is  a  small  price  compared 
with  their  real  value,  if 
they  prove  as  fatal  to  the 
San  Josd  scale  in  America 
as  they  have  in  Asia. 
They  devour  the  white 
peach  scale  and  other 
species,  too,  as  they  have 
already  begun  to  do  in 
the  insectarv  and  out  ot  doors.  It  is  not  declared  by 
Mr.  Marlatt,  or  other  Government  entomologists,  that 
this  insect  will  surely  rid  us  of  the  San  Jose  or  other 
scales,  but,  they  believe  that  it  may  keep  them  in 
check.  It  does  this  under  similar  climatic  conditions 
in  China  and  Japan. 

Some  entomologists  have  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
this  ^siatic  ladybird  beetle  is  only  a  form  of  one  of 
our  native  species,  and  have  stated  so  publicly;  but 
the  Asiatic  species  is  smaller  in  the  size  of  the  perfect 
insect  and  quite  different  in  the  larval  stage.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  far  more  voracious  and  prolific,  which  are 
very  Important  matters.  Unlike  most  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  ladybird  beetles,  which  are  generally  red,  these 
two  are  black,  with  a  small  red  spot  on  each  of  the 
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two  wing  covers.  We  must  not  become  elated  too 
easily,  but  we  surely  have  reason  to  watch  with  in¬ 
terest  the  outcome  of  this  wise  yet  costly  insect  im¬ 
portation.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

" COMMERCIALISM "  AMONG  DOCTORS. 

It  is  reported  that  the  physicians  in  several  thickly 
populated  counties  of  Pennsylvania  are  about  to  com¬ 
bine  in  a  credit  league  for  the  purpose  of  better  col¬ 
lecting  their  accounts,  which  implies  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  detestable  “blacklist”  and  other  features 
exploited  by  the  commercial  trusts  but  unworthy  the 
honorable  profession  of  medicine.  It  is  true  the  con¬ 
scientious  doctor  is  much  tried  by  selfish  and  thought¬ 
less  patients  who  never  hesitate  to  monopolize  his 
time  and  skill,  yet  defer  payment  as  long  as  possible, 
using  every  subterfuge  to  avoid  a  settlement  Sick¬ 
ness  and  accident  are  unavoidable  misfortunes  visit¬ 
ing  the  poor  and  needy  more  often  than  the  well-to- 
do,  and  the  true  physician  never  hesitates  to  render 
every  possible  service  to  the  unfortunate,  regardless 
of  his  own  convenience  or  the  probability  of  future 
reward;  at  least  this  was  the  professional  spirit  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  medical  trade  unionism  as  embodied 
in  the  exclusive  and  un-American  State  examination 
laws  now  in  force  in  most  States  of  the  Union.  These 
examinations  greatly  enhance  the  cost  of  a  medical 
education,  and  as  they  are  frequently  conceived  in  a 
narrow  and  partisan  spirit,  do  not  ensure  the  public 
a  better  service,  while  greatly  hampering  the  medical 
graduate  in  his  ability  to  choose  a  favorable  location. 
The  examinations  are  not  uniform  in  the  different 
States,  and  registry  in  one  State  does  not  necessarily 
give  the  privilege  of  removing  to  another  without 
troublesome  and  expensive  preparation.  The  result 
is  to  limit  opportunities  and  encourage  a  caste  feeling 
likely  to  diminish  the  physician’s  sympathy  with  hu¬ 
manity,  except  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint. 
The  physician  is  usually  self-made,  and  beyond  a  rea¬ 
sonable  collegiate  and  practical  training  nothing  Is 
gained  by  long  and  expensive  compulsory  preparation. 
Some  of  the  best  medical  work  the  world  has  ever 
seen  is  done  by  the  country  doctors  of  America,  many 
of  whom  are  farmers’  sons.  For  real  insight  into  hu¬ 
man  physical  needs,  quick  and  ready  sympathy,  genu¬ 
ine  charity  and  ever-ready  skill,  based  on  hard  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  intelligent  training,  the  American 
country  doctor  of  farmer  origin  has  never  been 
equalled.  Such  men  do  not  need  a  credit  league — they 
do  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  out  the  last 
cent  the  hard  necessity  of  their  customers  enables 
them  to  charge.  Such  doctors  are  indispensable,  and 
get  along  fairly  well  without  a  “black  list,”  which,  in 
this  case,  means  the  refusal  of  assistance  in  their 
hour  of  bitter  need  to  the  unlucky  or  improvident. 
These  methods  may  do  for  unfeeling  commercialism, 
but  the  enlightened  profession  of  medicine  should 
always  avoid  them.  w.  v.  f. 


THE  CENTRALIZED  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

The  Law  in  Various  States. 

We  have  been  asked  many  questions  about  the  laws 
governing  the  country  district  schools.  Have  the  school 
officers  the  right  to  close  such  a  school  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  a  majority  of  taxpayers?  We  have  compiled  the 
following  facts  from  State  laws: 

Before  graded  schools  were  so  plentiful  country 
children  were  obliged  to  depend,  for  the  foundation 
of  their  education  at  least,  upon  the  district  school, 
and  many  men  and  women  very  well  informed  never 
attended  any  other.  There  were  now  and  then  teach¬ 
ers  exceptionally  gifted.  They  had  never  attended  a 
normal  school,  and  knew  little  of  book  logic  and 
psychology  or  methods  of  teaching  from  a  scientific 
standpoint;  but  they  had  that  peculiar  knack  with¬ 
out  which  no  one,  no  matter  how  highly  educated, 
can  succeed  as  a  teacher.  They  could  tell  what  they 
knew,  and,  better  yet,  were  able  to  stir  up  pupils  to 
investigate  for  themselves  in  nature  and  wholesome 
books.  But  these  were  exceptions,  and  there  was  an 
army  of  incompetents,  deficient  in  government,  edu¬ 
cation  or  ability  to  teach.  Many  districts  would  not 
pay  more  than  $2  or  $3  per  week  without  board,  and 
often  this  was  more  than  the  work  done  was  worth. 
The  centralized  school  was  intended  as  a  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things.  In  theory  it  is  reasonable.  If 
other  things  are  equal  there  is  surely  an  advantage 
in  the  graded  school  with  its  trained  teachers  and 
systematic  methods.  All  that  can  be  said  against 
this  plan  is  that  it  works  harm  to  individual  cases  in 
nearly  every  district.  These  things  may  be  remedied 
in  the  future,  as  the  plan  is  yet  young.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  State  laws  evidently  need  amendment  to  se¬ 
cure  equal  rights  to  all  in  these  consolidated  districts. 
In  New  York  a  school  commissioner,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  trustees  and  taxpayers,  may  dissolve  districts, 
joining  them  to  a  union  free  school  or  forming  a  new 
district  When  districts  are  consolidated  or  joined  to 
a  neighboring  school,  on  a  vot«  of  the  taxpayers  con¬ 


tracts  may  be  made  with  responsible  parties  for  the 
conveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from  this  central  school, 
although  as  the  law  at  present  reads  they  are  not 
obliged  to  make  such  provisions.  Upon  petition  the 
school  directors  of  a  Pennsylvania  township  must 
submit  the  question  of  centralization  to  the  electors 
of  the  township  district,  and  if  the  measure  is  car¬ 
ried,  must  provide  suitable  buildings,  maintain  a 
graded  course  of  instruction,  and  are  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  transportation  to  all  pupils  living  more  than 
three-fourths  mile  distant  by  the  nearest  highway; 
but  no  school  shall  be  abolished  where  an  account  of 
the  geography  of  the  district  it  is  not  practicable  to 
convey  pupils  to  the  central  school.  In  Connecticut 
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after  public  notice  a  vote  may  be  taken  to  do  away 
with  any  or  all  districts  in  the  township.  Then  the 
selectment  must  call  a  special  meeting  to  elect  a 
school  committee,  which  shall  arrange  for  suitable 
buildings  and  courses  of  study.  They  may  provide 
conveyance  for  pupils,  the  cost  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
town  treasury  on  order  of  the  selectmen.  In  Ver¬ 
mont  schools  must  be  located  at  such  places  and  held 
at  such  times  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  school  direc¬ 
tors  best  further  the  interests  of  education,  giving  all 
scholars  as  nearly  an  equal  advantage  as  practicable. 
They  may  provide  conveyance  to  and  from  the  school 
at  the  expense  of  the  town  when  in  their  judgment 
they  deem  it  advisable.  In  case  they  refuse  to  provide 
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conveyance  for  scholars  more  than  iy2  mile  from 
school,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  selectmen  of 
the  town,  and  upon  their  written  order  the  hoard 
must  furnish  transportation.  Each  township  in  New 
Hampshire  constitutes  a  school  district  except  in 
cases  of  special  districts  created  by  act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  decide 
where  in  each  town  the  schools  shall  be  held,  and  it 
is  within  their  power  to  use  a  portion  of  the  school 
money,  not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  pupils  to  and  from  school.  Every  Massa¬ 
chusetts  township  must  provide  and  maintain  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  school  houses  properly  furnished  and 
conveniently  located  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
children  entitled  to  attend  public  schools.  The  school 
committee,  unless  the  town  otherwise  directs,  sb,^U 


have  charge  of  the  school  houses  and  furnish  all 
things  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils,  at  the 
expense  of  the  town.  This  practically  gives  them  the 
power  to  consolidate  schools  and  provide  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  all  of  the  States  mentioned  above  attendance 
is  compulsory  upon  all  children  between  certain  age 
limits,  unless  receiving  an  equal  amount  of  private 
instruction  or  excused  by  disability  or  some  other 
good  reason.  In  New  York  the  age  limits  are  8  to  14; 
Pennsylvania,  8  to  13;  Connecticut,  7  to  14;  New 
Hampshire,  8  to  14;  Massachusetts,  7  to  14. 


KILLING  OUT  MUSTARD. 

We  gave  a  report  of  the  famous  seed  case  at  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  on  page  817,  volume  for  1901.  A  farmer  bought  seed 
oats  which  contained  mustard  seed,  and  thus  covered  the 
field  with  this  pest.  Readers  have  asked  what  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  farmer  gave  in  order  to  kill  out  the  mustard. 
Here  is  his  report: 

In  reference  to  working  the  field,  we  nrst  plowed  it 
just  as  shallow  as  we  could,  our  theory  being  to  keep 
the  mustard  seed  as  near  the  surface  as  possible. 
After  from  four  to  six  weeks  we  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  then  again  in  from  four  to  six  weeks’  time, 
after  this  letting  the  field  lie  flat  with  no  furrows  for 
drainage  all  Winter.  In  Spring  we  thoroughly  work¬ 
ed  the  surface,  not  plowing  it  at  all,  and  then  planted 
to  corn  in  hills,  so  as  to  admit  of  cultivating  thor¬ 
oughly  both  ways.  Of  course  there  were  quite  a  few 
plants  of  mustard  that  came  up,  and  we  were  very 
careful  when  cultivating  to  pull  all  we  saw.  This 
year  we  will  put  the  field  to  corn  again  (22  acres), 
and  by  thorough  cultivation  we  are  satisfied  we  can 
subdue  it  in  a  year  or  so  more.  Our  theory  is  to  keep 
the  seed  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  to  give  it  a 
chance  to  germinate,  and  then  kill  it  by  cultivation. 
As  regards  pulling  it,  it  was  simply  an  absurdity,  and 
could  not  be  done.  w.  H.  bell. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  LARGE  HENHOUSE. 

I  have  a  henhouse  100  feet  long  by  16  wide,  two 
stories  high.  The  lower  story  opens  to  the  south,  and 
the  upper  to  the  north.  I  put  in  wire  partitions  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Mapes  on  page  302.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  roup.  The  hens 
would  get  cold,  and  at  times  it  would  look  as  though 
it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  use  of  the  house. 
There  must  be  openings  and  fresh  air,  but  in  such  a 
house  there  will  be  so  strong  a  circulation  of  air  from 
one  end  to  the  other  that  the  fowls  are  sure  to  get 
colds.  I  finally  put  in  solid  partitions  in  place  of  the 
wire,  and  everything  is  all  right;  no  more  colds  or 
roup.  With  a  building  15  feet  wide,  a  wall  at  least 
one  foot  thick,  and  an  alley  of  four  feet  you  will 
only  have  about  9%xl0  feet  left  inside  the  pens,  mak¬ 
ing  only  95  square  feet  to  a  pen.  I  find  that  I  can 
only  put  about  12  fowls  in  a  pen  of  that  size.  They 
must  have  at  least  eight  square  feet  to  each  fowl. 
Here  is  one  of  the  great  mistakes  that  is  sure  to  be 
made  by  those  who  have  not  had  lots  of  experience. 
Fowls  closely  confined  must  have  at  least  from  four 
to  five  times  as  much  house  room  as  those  that  have 
free  range.  Put  a  door  with  glass  in  at  each  end  of 
alley,  and  a  sash  in  each  pen  in  the  partition,  dividing 
from  hallway.  Hang  on  hinges  so  as  to  swing  around, 
and  cover  the  opening  with  wire  netting,  and  you  will 
have  light  enough  in  the  hallway.  There  should 
never  be  a  wire  partition  in  a  henhouse  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States  unless  you  want  trouble.  I  take  my  fowls 
out  of  the  large  house  and  put  in  small  houses  in  the 
Spring,  scattering  them  around  over  the  place  like 
O.  W.  Mapes,  and  I  find  the  hens  do  better.  I  get 
more  fertile  eggs,  it  is  no  more  work,  costs  less  to 
keep  the  hens,  and  they  are  a  good  deal  healthier 
than  when  confined.  After  10  years  with  a  big  house 
I  never  would  build  another.  Small  houses  scattered 
around  with  free  range  is  the  best  way,,  costs  much 
less,  and  you  can  get  better  results.  a.  a. 

Burdett,  N.  Y.  _ 

English  Tax  on  Grain  and  Flour. 

In  my  opinion  the  new  English  Import  duty  on  grain 
and  flour,  being  on  all  imported  breadstuffs  alike,  from 
all  countries,  will  not  affect  our  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  duty  being  so  small  should  not  reduce  the 
consumption,  and  they  will  need  just  as  much  now  as 
before  the  duty  was  put  on.  This  is  certainly  true  as  to 
wheat,  for  which  no  cheaper  substitute  exists.  As  to 
flour  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  immediate  effect  will  be 
that  the  demand  will  be  somewhat  less  at  the  moment, 
until  stocks  now  on  hand  can  be  worked  off,  as  holders 
can  undersell  new  arrivals  and  still  have  a  handsome 
profit.  As  I  understand,  however,  stocks  of  flour  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  small.  It  will  to  a  certain  extent 
work  as  a  hardship  to  American  millers  and  exporters  of 
flour,  and  may  result  in  still  closer  competition,  especial¬ 
ly  as  the  duty  is  slightly  in  favor  of  wheat  as  against 
flour,  but  I  think  that  the  whole  matter  will  adjust  it¬ 
self  in  a  very  short  time.  It  seems  an  opportune  time 
for  the  railroads  in  this  country  to  equalize  rates  on  flour 
and  wheat  for  export,  and  give  what  assistance  they 
can  to  one  of  our  important  Industries. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  ricuard  haertel. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Story  of  a  Day's  Work. 

Part  II. 

BROODER  LAMPS. — Next  on  the  programme  come 
the  filling  and  trimming  of  the  brooder  lamps.  These 
rest  on  the  floor,  and  are  put  under  the  brooders  from 
the  hall,  through  large  openings  in  the  partition,  leav¬ 
ing  them  exposed  to  full  view  from  the  hall,  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  plenty  of  pure  cool  air.  A  long  shelf  at  con¬ 
venient  height  contains  an  oil  can,  matches,  lamp 
rag,  etc.  The  lamps  are  lifted  to  the  shelf,  the  screw 
cap  removed  and  filled.  A  puff  of  the  burning  lamp 
tells  him  when  it  is  full.  The  oil  can  is  always  left 
open  so  that  no  gas  can  gather  in  it  to  cause  an  ex¬ 
plosion.  Now  the  lamp  is  extinguished,  the  hinged 
burner  turned  back  without  removing  the  tin  chim¬ 
ney,  and  a  sharp  knife  drawn  across  the  top  of  wick 
tube,  removing  soot,  charred  wick,  etc.  As  soon  as 
the  burner  is  wiped  clean,  care  being  taken  to  remove 
all  particles  of  dirt  from  the  perforated  brass  which 
admits  fresh  air  to  the  flame,  the  match  is  applied. 
The  burner  is  still  hot,  and  the  piece  of  emery  paper 
above  the  shelf  is  so  located  that  the  same  stroke 
which  ignites  the  match,  brings  it  across  the  top  of 
wick,  and  lights  it,  without  waiting  to  see  whetner 
the  wood  of  the  match  is  going  to  ignite.  Five  quarts 
of  oil  and  15  minutes’  time  are  required  for  the  10 
lamps.  They  will  need  no  more  attention  for  24 
hours.  The  brooders  in  Nos.  9  and  10  must  be  got 
ready  for  the  chicks  now  hatching.  They  are  scraped 
as  clean  as  possible,  smeared  with  kerosene  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  lice,  and  the  floor  under  the  hover  covered 
with  sand.  They  will  be  nice  and  warm  by  the  time 
the  chicks  are  ready  for  removal  to-morrow.  The 
drinking  fountains  are  next  filled  with  fresh  water, 
and  the  regular  morning  work  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  8.30  A.  M. 

PACKING  EGGS.— The  work  of  clean¬ 
ing,  stamping  and  packing  the  eggs  for 
market  usually  falls  to  some  of  the 
women  folks,  but  Jesse  relieves  them  of 
it  to-day.  There  are  845  eggs  in  the  bas¬ 
kets  gathered  yesterday.  These  are  first 
placed  in  a  large  tin  pan,  and  sufficient 
lukewarm  water  poured  over  them  to 
cover  them.  With  a  washrag  spread  over 
the  palm  of  the  left  hand  he  takes  them 
out  of  the  warm  water  one  by  one  with 
the  right  hand,  gives  one  end  of  the  egg 
a  turn  against  the  cloth-covered  palm  of 
the  other  hand,  reverses  and  gives  the 
other  end  of  the  egg  a  turn,  laying  them 
In  regular  rows  on  a  thick  soft  cloth  cov¬ 
ering  the  long  table  on  which  he  works 
in  the  washroom.  An  occasional  egg  that 
is  badly  stained  is  laid  one  side,  to  be  re¬ 
cleaned  later  on  with  vinegar  or  Sapolio. 

The  heat  retained  from  the  lukewarm 
water  in  the  pan,  causes  them  to  dry 
quickly,  as  they  lie  on  the  soft  cloth,  re¬ 
taining  the  peculiar  glow  of  the  new-laid 
egg.  Before  he  packs  them  in  crates, 
each  egg  is  touched  with  a  small  rubber  stamp,  made 
on  a  very  soft  air  cushion,  placing  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  producer  on  its  shell.  Every  egg  we  ship  to 
market  is  expected  to  carry  a  little  bit  of  charactei 
with  it,  and  send  back  in  return  a  little  bit  of  extra 
cash.  It  will  take  him  about  two  hours  to  clean  and 
pack  the  845  eggs,  and  while  he  is  doing  it  I  drive  to 
town  with  our  regular  shipment  of  eggs,  and  bring 
back  our  regular  supply  of  skim-milk.  He  would 
have  had  ample  time  for  this  also.  The  advent  of 
wife  and  baby  has  not  spoiled  his  zest  for  the  boyish 
sport  of  fishing.  Long  before  my  return  from  town 
he  was  at  the  pond,  with  rod  and  gun,  looking 
for  a  mess  of  fish,  and  a  large  hen  hawk  he  has  had 
his  eye  on  for  several  days.  The  chicks  two  weeks 
old  and  less  got  a  light  lunch  of  feed  before  he  start¬ 
ed  out,  from  the  same  barrel  as  for  breakfast.  The 
older  chicks  were  getting  hungry,  too,  but  must  wait 
for  their  regular  three  meals  a  day. 

AFTERNOON  WORK. — After  dinner  the  same  rou¬ 
tine  of  feeding  the  chicks  and  pigs  is  gone  through 
as  in  the  morning,  including  the  noise.  A  few  dry 
planer  shavings  are  thrown  in  where  there  is  any 
sign  of  the  pen  getting  wet  and  foul.  We  bed  our 
pigs  on  the  plan  of  the  stall-fed  steers  of  England, 
and  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  them  clean.  He  now 
has  time  on  his  hands  again  until  three  o’clock,  and 
improves  the  opportunity  to  clean  up  his  buggy  and 
harness.  At  3  P.  M.  the  buckboard  is  again  loaded 
with  mash  for  the  hens,  using  about  20  pounds  less 
than  for  the  morning  feed,  since  a  little  was  left  in 
the  box.  The  hens  are  at  liberty  this  time,  and  come 
to  meet  him  in  large  numbers,  the  wagon  often  being 
covered  with  the  greedy  white  beauties.  This  is  ttie 
weak  spot  in  feeding  a  number  of  flocks  that  have 
free  range.  A  little  practice,  however,  enables  one  to 
.apportion  the  quite  uniformly. 


THE  EVENING  FEED. — The  pigs  get  their  supper 
(same  as  breakfast)  as  soon  as  the  hens  are  all  fed, 
and  at  4.30  Jesse  starts  out  with  five  big  baskets  to 
gather  up  the  eggs.  It  takes  him  a  few  minutes  more 
than  an  hour  to  gather  them  and  carry  them  up  to 
the  house,  and  he  has  804  as  the  result  of  the  day’s 
work.  By  5.45  the  chicks  are  again  fed,  and  the  eggs 
in  the  incubators  turned.  This  finishes  the  day’s 
work,  all  except  pulling  the  wire  in  the  brooder  house, 
and  closing  the  entrances  to  the  henhouses.  He  has 
used  260  pounds  of  feed,  costing  at  $30  per  ton,  $3.90, 
and  4 V2  cans  of  skim-milk,  costing  10  cents  per  can, 
for  the  laying  hens.  This  is  a  total  of  $4.35.  The 
market  quotation  for  eggs  to-day  is  17 V2  cents.  We 
get  five  cents  per  dozen  above  market  quotations,  for 
our  guaranteed  eggs  at  present,  or  22(4  cents.  The 
804  eggs,  which  is  rather  under  the  daily  average  for 
the  past  week,  are  thus  worth  $15.07,  leaving  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  of  over  $10  aside  from  my  prospective 
profits  in  the  growth  of  the  pigs  and  broilers.  This 
is  not  a  big  story,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  liter¬ 
ally  true.  When  our  henhouses  were  first  built  we 
used  to  close  the  entrances  at  night  by  pressing  an 
electric  button.  The  expense  of  keeping  the  battery 
charged,  and  the  trouble  of  keeping  the  line  in  per¬ 
fect  order  has  caused  it  to  fall  into  innocuous  desue¬ 
tude.  We  are  now  arranging  to  drop  and  raise  the 
doors  by  pulling  a  wire,  after  the  plan  in  use  in  our 
brooder  house.  o.  w.  jiapes. 

A  FARMHOUSE  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEt 

We  hear  much  of  farming  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Last  week  two  pictures  were  used  to  tell 
the  story  of  development  on  an  Oklahoma  farm.  Our 
western  readers  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  another  side  of  the  long  history  of  American 


farming  which  is  illustrated  by  the  house  shown  at 
Fig.  136.  This  is  the  farm  residence  of  Dudley  P. 
Power,  of  Westwood,  N.  J.  The  house  was  made  over 
from  an  old  stone  residence  which  was  built  before 
the  American  Revolution.  The  walls  are  of  common 
field  stone  22  inches  thick,  built  up  with  clay  and 
straw.  Northern  New  Jersey  is  well  filled  with  these 
old  stone  houses.  In  many  of  them  four  or  five  gen¬ 
erations  have  been  “born  and  raised.”  Now,  instead 
of  pulling  them  down  newcomers  from  town  and  city 
are  using  them  for  the  heart  of  a  more  modern  build¬ 
ing — preserving  the  solid  walls  of  the  old  time  but 
adding  the  comforts  and  beauty  of  the  new.  This  is 
a  sort  of  farming  which  the  West  thus  far  knows 
little  about  but  which  is  going  on  all  over  the  East, 
especially  near  the  large  cities. 

Mr.  Power  has  a  farm  of  a  little  over  48  acres— 40 
of  which  are  under  cultivation.  This  land  has  doubt¬ 
less  been  producing  crops  for  150  years,  yet  last  year 
Mr.  Power  grew  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  heavy 
yields  of  grass  and  corn  far  above  the  average.  This 
is  not  fertilizer  farming  for  Mr.  Power  has  a  herd  of 
dairy  cows.  The  farm  was  in  poor  condition  when 
he  bought  it,  and,  instead  of  trying  to  restore  it  with 
fertilizers  and  green  crops,  he  bought  a  herd  of  cows 
and  sold  milk  at  wholesale.  This  business  has  paid 
a  small  profit,  and  the  farm  is  expected  to  improve  as 
it  responds  to  liberal  manuring.  The  possibilities  of 
a  warm  level  farm  like  this,  half  well  seeded  to  Al¬ 
falfa  and  half  in  corn  for  a  silo,  are  hard  to  estimate. 

The  chief  interest  in  a  farm  of  this  sort  is  the  great 
contrast  it  presents  to  the  conditions  found  on  the 
new  farms  of  the  West.  Here  is  an  old  Dutch  farm¬ 
house  made  over  into  a  beautiful  modern  residence. 
Even  the  grounds  about  it  have  been  filled  in  and 
“made.”  The  soil  itself  is  being  slowly  made  over 
and  improved  with  new  crops  and  methods  which 
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will,  in  time,  make  as  great  a  change  on  the  face 
of  the  farm  as  the  carpenters  have  made  on  the 
house!  We  regard  this  work  of  rebuilding  old  farm 
houses  and  investing  capital  in  such  farms  as  one  or 
the  hopeful  influences  at  work  in  eastern  farming. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  LOCUSTS. 

Usually  the  only  serious  damage  done  by  this  in¬ 
sect  is  to  recently  planted  fruit  and  shade  trees.  If 
the  planting  has  already  been  done,  and  the  cicada 
makes  its  appearance  in  threatening  numbers,  it  may 
be  practicable  to  protect  a  limited  number  of  small 
trees  and  shrubs  by  covering  the  tops  with  thin  mus¬ 
lin  or  mosquito  netting  securely  fastened  around  the 
stem  of  the  plant  below  the  branches,  allowing  it  to 
remain  on  the  trees  during  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  of  June.  If  the  young  or  old  trees  are  badly 
hurt  all  of  the  severely  injured  branches  should  be 
cut  out  during  the  Summer  or  following  Winter. 
When  the  main  stems  of  young  fruit  trees  are  badly 
injured  and  the  tree  does  not  die  before  Fall,  the  en¬ 
tire  stem  should  be  cut  off  just  above  the  point  where 
the  tree  is  budded  or  grafted  so  that  a  new  and  vig¬ 
orous  new  stem  may  be  started  the  next  Spring.  As 
to  the  preventive  effect  of  a  spray  of  whitewash,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  practicability  of  the  rem¬ 
edy  was  a  little  doubtful;  however,  it  would  be  well 
to  try  it.  At  Figs.  134  and  135  are  shown  photographs 
of  new  and  old  injuries  to  maple  and  apple  branches, 
the  older  ones  being  cut  from  the  trees  17  years  after 
their  injury  was  done.  a.  d.  hopkins. 

Entomologist  W.  Va.  Station. 

Where  young  trees  under  two  years  planted  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  attack  they  ought  to  be  well  wrapped  with 
old  newspapers.  This  can  be  done  by  cut¬ 
ting  newspapers  into  strips  about  four 
inches  wide,  and  winding  them  spirally 
around  the  tree  from  the  ground  up  to  the 
limbs.  These  strips  can  be  easily  fast¬ 
ened  at  the  ground  by  drawing  the  earth 
up  around  the  trunk  and  at  the  top  by 
using  a  yarn  string.  This  string  will  al¬ 
low  the  tree  to  expand  without  cutting 
the  bark.  The  paper  strips  should  be 
wound  spirally  and  overlapped,  so  as  to 
give  four  layers  of  newspaper  over  the 
trunk  throughout  its  entire  length.  The 
female  locust  will  not  oviposit  through 
this  covering,  but  it  will  in  nowise  pro¬ 
tect  the  top.  If  the  trunk  is  thoroughly 
protected  the  top  can  be  cut  away  so  as  to 
restore  the  tree  by  means  of  new  growth. 
The  covering  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  insects  have  completed  their  period 
of  egg  laying.  Turning  a  drove  of  hogs 
into  the  orchard  just  as  these  insects  be¬ 
gin  to  appear  will  result  in  destroying 
very  many  of  them.  Turkeys  also  are 
said  to  eat  them  readily.  The  young  or¬ 
chards  at  the  Virginia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  have  trees  in  them  from  one  year  up 
to  12  years  set,  and  are  adjacent  to  an  old  orchard. 
The  locusts  appeared  in  great  numbers  in  the  old 
orchard  and  also  in  the  young  orchard  the  past 
Spring.  One  could  easily  gather  up  a  quart  in  a  few 
minutes,  during  the  period  when  they  were  issuing 
from  the  ground.  They  took  to  the  trees  both  old  and 
young,  and  remained  for  several  weeks  in  the  or¬ 
chards,  but  gradually  disappeared  toward  the  middle 
of  their  season,  so  that  very  few  were  present.  Though 
the  young  orchards  presented  every  condition  which 
one  would  suppose  would  induce  the  females  to  ovi¬ 
posit,  we  were  not  able  to  observe  a  single  case  of 
oviposition  in  the  Station  orchards,  though  we  were 
careful  to  make  almost  daily  observation,  because  it 
was  my  desire  to  experiment  upon  spraying  the 
trees  with  a  view  of  killing  these  insects,  or  prevent¬ 
ing  egg  laying.  All  of  these  trees  had  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  Spring  a  thorough  treatment  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  spray,  which  we  recommend  in  our  bulletins, 
thus  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees  were  quite 
plastered  with  that  preparation.  wm.  b.  alwood. 

Virginia  Exp.  Station. 


STIRRING  TAR.— In  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  way  of 
using  tar  on  corn,  I  think  he  is  a  little  behind.  He  should 
put  the  corn  In  a  pail  or  tub;  cover  with  water;  pour  on 
a  little  coal  tar,  a  tablespoonful  or  two  to  the  bushel. 
Stir  well  for  a  couple  of  minutes;  pour  off  the  water; 
spread  the  corn  on  the  floor  and  it  will  soon  dry,  as  It 
does  not  get  soaked  much.  We  have  no  trouble  in  plant¬ 
ing  in  grain  drill  or  with  corn  planter.  Use  but  a  little 
tar,  and  there  Is  no  need  of  mixing  with  plaster. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y.  B-  N- 

TENNESSEE  STRAWBERRIES.— While  we  have  had 
more  cold  weather  than  is  common  for  this  section,  1 
think  it  has  been  a  very  favorable  Winter  on  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  small  fruits.  As  a  general  thing  we 
shall  not  have  as  large  an  acreage  of  strawberries  as  last 
vear,  but  I  think  the  shipments  will  be  as  large  and  of 
much  better  quality  since  many  of  the  Michael  patches 
have  been  plowed  up  and  replaced  with  Lady  Thompson 
and  other  good  varieties.  While  the  first  few  early 
crates  will  be  later  than  the  average  year,  I  think  the 
main  crop  will  be  early.  Beder  Wood  will  soon  be  in 
full  bloom.  Ttie  recent  cold  damaged  crop  a  little,  but 
to  no  great,  extent.  Peach  prospects  are  good  for  a  fine 
crop  in  this  locality.  Spring  has  been  very  backward 
for  beans  and  other  early  vegetables.  W.  H.  L. 

Sale  Creek,  Tenn.  -1 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  waiter  tp  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEPING  ICE  IN  TEXAS. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Texas  is  a  dairy¬ 
man  and  he  finds  it  necessary  to  use  ice 
nine  months  in  the  year.  He  requires 
about  six  tons  of  ice  during  the  season 
and  hauls  about  600  pounds  at  a  time 
eight  miles.  It  is  artificial  ice  and  is  in 
two  hundred  pound  blocks.  He  wants  to 
know  if  this  ice  would  not  keep  better  if 
bought  all  at  one  time  and  stored  in  a  first- 
class  ice  house.  Would  he  gain  anything 
by  packing  and  trying  to  hold  it  through 
the  season  rather  than  hauling  it  as  he 
now  does  in  small  quantities? 

It  is  our  custom  to  get  a  supply  of  ice 
daily,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  eco¬ 
nomical  to  attempt  to  get  a  supply  for 
the  season  and  try  to  carry  it  for  a 
period  of  nine  months.  I  believe  that 
your  correspondent  will  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  if  he  will  get  ice  just  as  often  as 
he  can  afford  to  do  so. 

Miss.  Exp.  Station,  w.  l.  hutciunson. 

Where  one  cannot  put  up  natural  ice 
in  Winter  with  little  expense  we  would 
think  an  ice  house  would  be  a  useless 
adjunct  and  the  waste  would  be  great 
during  Summer.  Living  only  eight  or 
10  miles  from  market  one  might  carry 
country  produce,  returning  each  time 
with  sufficient  ice  to  last  several  days. 
The  trip  might  be  made  twice  a  week, 
bringing  300  pounds  each  time  or  what¬ 
ever  was  necessary.  This  placed  in  a 
large  zinc-lined  icebox,  holding  besides 
the  ice  several  five-gallon  cans  of  cream 
with  large  pans  of  butter  on  top  is  an 
ideal  way  of  taking  care  of  ice  and  dairy 
products.  At  the  same  time  when  neces¬ 
sary  ice  can  be  cut  for  home  use,  and  our 
experience  is  that  there  is  very  little 
■waste.  A  large  heavy  blanket  or  old 
comfort  should  be  carried  to  wrap  ice  in, 
which  beside  good  protection  afforded 
will  do  away  with  cost  of  packing. 

Hungerford,  Tex.  j.  m.  t. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  there  is  consider¬ 
able  loss  in  transportation  of  this  ice 
eight  miles  during  the  heat  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  yet  I  think  that  the  loss  would  be 
much  greater  if  he  attempts  to  keep  ice 
in  this  climate  in  the  Summer  season  in 
an  ice  house.  If  there  is  anything  to  be 
gained  by  a  cold  storage  room,  I  should 
think  that  a  combination  room  for  stor¬ 
ing  the  ice,  about  600  or  800  pounds,  and 
also  such  articles  as  was  desired  to  keep 
in  cold  storage,  could  be  constructed  for 
a  cost  of  from  $15  to  $20,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  room.  In  the  building  of 
a  room  of  this  kind,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  construct  the  walls  with  two  or 
three  dry  air  spaces,  which  are  the  best 
non-conductors  of  heat  to  be  had,  and 
doors  that  fit  tightly.  The  ice  can  be 
placed  on  a  rack  in  the  top  of  the  room, 
and  a  space  underneath  will  provide  the 
necessary  room  for  such  articles  as  the 
refrigerator  is  intended  to  hold.  Below 
the  rack  supporting  the  ice,  some  ar¬ 
rangement  must  be  provided  to  catch  the 
drip  as  the  ice  melts.  This  will  keep 
the  lower  part  of  the  room  dry.  The  es¬ 
sential  features  of  such  a  room  are  to 
have  the  dead  air  spaces  in  the  walls, 
and  the  doors  fitting  closely.  In  case 
the  room  is  intended  for  ice  only,  it  need 
be  no  larger  than  to  hold  the  ice  that 
will  be  procured  at  one  time. 

Texas  Agl.  College.  c.  h.  alvord. 


Liquid  Gluten  for  Pig  Feeding. 

Inquirer,  Brantford,  Canada.— We  can  buy 
liquid  gluten  In  large  quantities  from  the 
starch  works  here  at  a  cent  a  gallon. 
What  do  you  think  of  It  as  an  addition  to 
pig  rations  when  compounded  together  and 
boiled  with  tankage  grease,  dry  blood,  tur¬ 
nips  and  ground  barley? 

Ans. — The  writer  is  entirely  unfamil¬ 
iar  with  such  a  substance  as  liquid  glu¬ 
ten.  One  finds  nothing  concerning  it  in 
the  standard  works  on  feeding.  To  get 


some  light  on  the  subject  I  addressed 
the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  perhaps  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  country,  and  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply:  “We  do  not  know  that  liquid 
gluten  is  for  sale  inanymarket..  It  would 
not  be  practical  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  sour,  ferment  and  decompose.  The 
only  manner  in  which  liquid  gluten 
could  be  fed  would  be  to  have  a  lot  of 
steers  in  stables  at  the  factory  where  it 
is  made,  sufficient  in  number  to  take 
each  day’s  output  as  it  comes  from  the 
mill.  Feeding  cattle  in  this  manner, 
however,  has  never  been  a  success,  as 
there  are  other  local  conditions  that  can¬ 
not  be  overcome.”  If  our  Canadian 
friend  could  get  each  day,  at  Slight  cost 
of  labor,  good  sweet  liquid  gluten  for  a 
cent  a  gallon,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
might  not  be  profitably  fed  along  with 
the  other  substances  he  mentions.  But 
too  much  slop  does  not  make  the  best 
sort  of  pork.  Better  rely  on  the  use  of 
the  ground  barley,  dried  blood  and  tur¬ 
nips,  than  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of 
water  to  get  a  little  nutriment,  as  no 
doubt  would  be  the  case  with  the  liquid 
gluten.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Pear  Scab  ;  Loose-headed  Cabbage ;  Low¬ 
headed  Greenings. 

C.  F,  R-,  No.  Tonaicanda,  N.  T.—  1.  My 
pears  last  season  were  very  scabby,  botli 
Bartlett  and  Duchess.  We  could  not  spray 
last  season  on  account  of  wet.  Is  the  cause 
want  of  spraying,  or  too  much  shade?  The 
trees  are  planted  too  close,  12  x  12  feet;  the 
trees  are  12  years  old  and  thrifty.  The 
leaves  get  rusty  in  the  Summer;  the  trees 
have  always  had  good  care,  and  clean  cul¬ 
ture.  What  is  the  cure?  2.  My  cabbage 
last  season  had  a  large  proportion  of  small 
and  loose  heads.  We  planted  very  late, 
July  15,  when  the  plants  were  all  too  large. 
Only  a  few  stood  straight.  The  ground 
had  been  manured  the  year  before,  when 
we  turned  under  a  good  covering  of  ma¬ 
nure  on  Timothy  sod.  Last  year  we  turned 
this  up  and  applied  300  pounds  cheap  phos¬ 
phate  per  acre.  Was  the  poor  crop  due  to 
lack  of  fertility  or  late  planting  or  lack 
of  sufficient  moisture?  This  whole  country 
is  first-class  hay  land,  rather  low,  not  a 
stone  for  miles.  3.  This  Spring  we  turn 
up  an  eight-acre  field  which  had  potatoes 
last  year  planted  on  Timothy  sod.  well 
manured.  The  potatoes  amounted  to  very 
little,  being  drowned  out  first  week  in  July, 
just  as  they  were  coming  through.  Now.  I 
wish  to  put  this  field  into  cabbage  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  have  no  manure  for  it  this  year. 
Can  I  get  a  good  crop  by  applying  phos¬ 
phate?  What  kinds  and  what  quantity  are 
necessary?  4.  I  planted  100  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings  two  years  ago;  trimmed  them  to  whip 
stalks,  but  the  new  limbs  are  only  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  Should  I  cut  them  again 
so  as  to  get  the  tree  higher?  I  wish  to 
avoid  the  error  made  23  years  ago,  when 
setting  my  first  Greenings;  I  left  a  nice 
top  on  them,  but  the  limbs  keep  getting 
lower  yet,  so  the  hogs  can  reach  them. 
How  far  from  the  ground  should  the  lower 
limbs  be  on  a  Greening? 

Ans. — 1.  It  would  seem  close  planting 
is  most  to  blame  for  the  scabby  and 
rusty  condition  of  your  pears.  Spray¬ 
ing  should  help  to  some  extent;  also 
close  pruning.  2.  Late  planting  of 
large  plants  and  insufficient  available 
plant  food  would  explain  the  failure  of 
cabbages  to  head  solidly.  3.  Cabbage  is 
a  gross  feeder,  and  in  place  of  abundant 
stable  manure  should  have  at  least  1,000 
pounds  high-grade  complete  fertilizer  to 
the  acre,  half  or  more  broadcast  before 
harrowing,  and  remainder  between  rows 
before  cultivating,  before  they  begin  to 
head.  4.  Greening  limbs  will  come  down 
as  trees  grow  old  when  10  or  12  feet 
high.  You  can  work  your  trees  gradual¬ 
ly  higher  as  top  develops. 

Apples  for  Vermont. 

./.  C.  A.,  Brockton,  Mass. — 1.  I  wish  to  plant 
100  trees  next  Spring  in  Vermont.  Which 
is  the  best  commercial  apple  for  market? 
2.  How  old  should  they  be  before  plant¬ 
ing?  3.  Whom  can  you  recommend  as  a 
nurseryman,  and  how  much  ought  I  to 
pay  for  that  many  trees? 

Ans. — 1.  Ben  Davis  is  best  for  the  man 
who  has  no  special  experience.  For  the 
man  who  understands  the  business  a 
dozen  other  varieties  are  better.  2.  The 
trees  should  be  two  years  old.  Get 
strong,  healthy,  first-class  stock.  Nur¬ 
sery  stock  is  high,  and  will  cost  you  $20 
to  $25  per  100  for  the  best.  You  can  pay 
either  more  or  less  if  you  choose,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  advised.  3.  Write  to  any 
nurseryman  advertising  in  R.  N.-Y. 

F.  A.  WAUGH. 


A  Talk  About  Peaches. 

•J.  E.  M.,  nighlmid.  N.  V. — Are  the  Thurber 
and  Yellow  Rareripe  peaches  perfect  free¬ 
stones?  Does  the  Thurber  ripen  with  the 
Alexander,  and  is  it  of  good  quality? 

Ans. — Thurber  is  a  peach  that  belongs 
to  the  Chinese  cling  type  and  is  a  perfect 
freestone.  It  succeeds  well  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  and  is  really  a  very  valuable 
variety  to  plant.  But  it  is  not  a  very 
early  kind,  as  it  ripens  some  time  after 
Alexander,  Triumph  and  others  of  the 
very  earliest  season,  and  just  before  El- 
berta.  Yellow  Rareripe  is  an  old  and 
very  good  peach.  It  is  a  freestone. 
Within  the  last  few  years  its  cultivation 
has  been  largely  given  up  because  of  the 
greater  market  value  of  Elberta  and 
some  other  yellow  varieties.  Yet,  it  is 
very  good  in  quality  and  bears  reason¬ 
ably  well.  h.  e.  v.  n. 


Disparene 


CODLING  MOTH, 

Canker-worm,  Elm  Leaf  Beetle, 
Tussock  Moth,  and  all  leaf-eating 
insects. 

State  Entomologist  Sanderson  of  Delaware, 
says:  “Disparene  proved  very  much  su¬ 
perior  to  Paris  Green,  and  destroyed  a 
larger  percentage  of  Codling  Moth  larva; 
than  has  ever  been  done  before.  It  re¬ 
mained  on  the  trees  all  summer  in  spite  of 
very  heavy  rains.” 

It  “  sticks  like  paint  ”  and 
never  injures  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  foliage. 

*1.00 
8.00 


Enough  for  80  Gals.  Spray  - 
“  “  800  “  “ 


Full  directions  on  every  can. 
Order  today  and  ask  for  our 

rprr  Handbook  of  Injuri- 
rriLL  ous  Insects  and  How 
to  Destroy  Them. 


INSECTICIDE 

CO. 


BOWKER 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston 


Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  formerly  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture, 
says  his  ndt  profits  from  five  acres  of 
bearing  apple  trees  for  1901  were  $1,- 
600.35.  He  adds:  “The  reason  the  apples 
were  so  perfect  this  off  year,  when  im¬ 
perfect  and  wormy  apples  were  else¬ 
where  so  common,  was  because  of  the 
thorough  late  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  and  Bowker’s  Disparene.  The 
latter  (unlike  Paris-green)  held  to  the 
fruit  long  enough  to  kill  the  second 
brood  of  the  Codling  moth  worms.  The 
Disparene  sticks  on  like  paint,  and  kills 
the  second  brood  of  the  Codling  moth 
worm;  had  it  not  been  for  spraying  I 
should  probably  not  get  $200  from  my 
trees  this  year.  1  know  this  from  a  few 
trees  we  left  without  spraying,  which 
bore  practically  no  perfect  apples.  The 
sprayed  trees  bore  almost  wholly  per¬ 
fect  fruit.” 


Small  crops,  unsalable  veg¬ 
etables,  result  from  want  of 


Potash. 

Vegetables  arc  especially 
fond  of  Potash.  Write  for 
our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  THE  SNOW  FLAKH 
LIME  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


Vegetable  Plants 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUIt  ADDRESS. 


Standard  Varieties. 

List  on 

Application. 

Dost. 

i  on 

Cauliflower . 

.75 

J.00 

Egg  Plant— New  York  Purple  .40 

1.25 

1.75 

Pepper . 

...  .85 

1.00 

1.50 

Sweet  Potato. .  . 

. . .  .20 

.50 

1.00 

Tomato . 

.75 

1  25 

Lettuce . 

.50 

.75 

Celery . 

. 20 

.50 

•75 

Write  for  prices— 1,000,  10,000. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 


84  and  80  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO; 
or  14  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Asparagus— Conover’s  Colossal,  very  strong.  $3; 
Celery,  White  Flume,  transplanted,  $2;  Horseradish 
Sets,  $1.50per  1 ,000  and  up.  Send  5  cents  for  sample 
of  above.  Rhubarb,  strong  seedlings  and  divided 
old  clumps,  $2  per  100;  $25  per  1,000.  Cash.  LUDWIG 
MOSBAIK,  8500  Ant  hony  Avenue.  South  Chicago,  111. 


GINSENG  CULTIVATION. 

THE  KENTUCKY  GINSENG  NURSERY, 

Established  1891. 

J.  W.  SEARS,  Proprietor,  SOMERSET.  KY. 
Prices  for  Seeds  and  Roots  given  on  application. 

Publications:  “ The  Ginseng  Culturist  Guide.'' 
From  Seed  to  Market,  Ten  Years' Practical  Experi¬ 
ence.  Price,  $1.  “ Pertinent  Points  on  American 

Ginseng ,"  embracing  Its  history,  nature,  use  and 
value,  designed  to  demonstrate  the  profitableness  of 
Ginseng  Culture  as  an  industry.  Price.  10  cents. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

By  Mail, 
mo 

By  Express. 
100  1.000 

Jersey  Yellow . 

.  $0  60 

$0.20 

$1  50 

Jersey  Red  and  Big  Stem . 

.«u 

.30 

1  75 

Pierson  and  Up-River . 

.60 

.30 

2.00 

Vineland  Bush . 

.75 

.50 

3  50 

200  plants  bv  mail.  $1.  Cash  with  order. 

FRANK  8.  NEWCOMB.  Vineland.  N.J. 


I  —Carman 
I  Carman 
stead  of  down. 


No.  3,  my  strain  direct  from  Editor 
himself,  and,  1  believe,  bred  up  in- 
E  A.  HILL,  Windham,  N.  ?. 


CARMAN  No.  3  $4.00 

SEED  POTATOES.  Per  Bhl 

Dewey  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  $4  per  bbl.,  all  bbls. 
4  bus  ;  Plngreeand  W  Mammoth  $5  per  bbl.  Wholesale 
list  free.  GEO  A  BONN  ELL.  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


49  A  I  500  bushels  EarlyBIack  Cow 
”  W  ■  dlv  Peas  at  $1.75  per  bu. ;  600  bush¬ 
els  Delaware-grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  at  $1  per 
bu.;  500  bushels  second-growth  Seed  Potatoes  at  $3.30 
bbl.;  or  $1.10  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Del. 


Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants,  ©1  per  1,000 
rimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 

8LAYMAKER  &  SON.  Dover,  Del. 


1,000,000  Tomato  Plantsfor  the  canner; 
500.000  Late  Cabbage  and  other  plants.  Catalogue 
free.  CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  July  I. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenla.  N.  J. 


^trau/horrioC"For  earl,est  and  best  plant  Lady 
Oil  dnUul  I  IBo  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  All  plants  from  1901  beds. 

E.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 


Seeds' 


FOR  FARM  and  GARJ>EN 


i  Catalogue  Free,  on  request.  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  Garden  Tools, 

ete.  12pkgs.  flower  or  vegetable  seeds  sent  on  receipt  of 


20  cts.  iu  stamps  or  coin  and  names  of  two  Beed  buyers. 

W.  W.  BARNARD  A  CO.,  1  «1  Klnzle  St.,  Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

H  I  C  H  -  G  R  A  D  E 

Garden  Seeds 

BRIDGEMAN'S  SEED  WAREHOUSE 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO..  MORRISVTLLE,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Peach,  Apple  and 
Pear  Buds. 


37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 

Descript  ive  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 


Send  list  of  wants  to  be  priced.  Can  furnish  In 
large  or  small  quantities. 

J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  Berlin,  MU- 


The  Name  on  My  T rees  Means  Something 

IT  DOESN’T  ALWAYS  ON  OTHERS. 

Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL.  Dansville,  N .  Y. 


GRASS  SEED 


CHOICE  RE-CLEANED  SEED  FDR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Dreer’s  Permanent  Pasture  Mixture  cannot  be  excelled 
for  producing  abundant  hay  crops,  and  luxurious  after- 
math.  Full  line  of  all  Grasses  and  Clovers:  also  special 
mixtures  for  Lawns,  Golf  Links,  etc.  Circular  and  prices 
on  application.  HENRY  A.  LIRKER,  Phila.,  JPa- 
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the  rural  nkw-yorker. 


EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Crops  for  Canning.— 1.  WViat  are  the 
most  profitable  crops  to  grow  for  the  can¬ 
ning  factories?  2.  How  would  tomatoes 
do,  and  what  are  the  best  varieties?  I  had 
ilso  thought  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower.  3. 
What  would  be  the  average  cost  and  yield 
per  acre  of  any  of  the  above  crops?  4.  I 
have  grown  sugar  beets,  and  when  loaded 
on  the  car  there  was  no  further  trouble, 
and  would  prefer  to  grow  crops  that  could 
be  handled  in  the  same  way.  m.  o.  r. 

Albion,  Mich. 

1.  It  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  factories  for  which  you 
grow.  Corn,  cucumbers,  tomatoes  or 
perhaps  cauliflower  are  all  fairly  good 
crops  for  any  of  the  factories  which  use 
them;  but  most  of  the  manufacturers 
have  special  lines  and  do  not  use  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  vegetables.  The  safe  way  then 
will  be  to  consult  them  as  to  the  crops 
desired,  and  make  contracts  according¬ 
ly.  2.  Tomatoes  are  a  good  crop  to  grow, 
and  probably  the  surest  of  any.  The  va¬ 
rieties  will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the 
canneries  in  your  locality.  If  the  red 
varieties  are  sought  after  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  Success,  Matchless 
or  Combination.  If  purple  or  crimson 
varieties  are  most  used,  then  any  of  the 
.standard  purple  sorts  will  be  good.  It  is 
safest,  however,  to  consult  the  wishes  of 
the  manufacturers  as  varieties  used  vary 
in  different  localities.  Cauliflower  would 
not  be  a  safe  crop  to  grow  for  the  pick¬ 
ling  factories  only,  and  ordinarily  the 
demand  would  not  be  very  great.  Cab¬ 
bage  would  be  very  little  used  by  the 
.factories,  but  would  be  a  good  crop  for 
the  open  market,  or  could  be  stored  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time.  3.  The  esti¬ 
mates  as  to  cost  of  growing  and  yield 
per  acre  are  only  approximate  at  best, 
and  vary  widely  owing  to  conditions. 
Good  authorities,  however,  give  for  to¬ 
matoes  a  yield  of  200  to  400  bushels  with 
a  value  of  $100  to  $200  per  acre;  cabbage 
produces  from  4,000  to  12,000  heads  with 
value  from  $150  to  $400  or  $500  per  acre. 
Cauliflower  would  not  vary  widely  from 
cabbage.  These  estimates  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  reliable  for  the  single  individ¬ 
ual  and  may,  of  course,  vary, from  al¬ 
most  total  failure  to  even  larger  than 
the  highest  estimates.  Many  chances  at 
best  must  be  taken.  All  we  can  do  is 
,to  sow  in  hope,  doing  our  part  well  and 
.trust  in  Providence  for  results.  4.  Cu- 
.  cumbers  are  a  good  crop  provided  the 
factories  in  your  locality  use  them;  but 
none  of  the  above  crops  excepting  cab¬ 
bage  can  be  handled  all  at  once  as  can 
the  sugar  beets.  Tomatoes,  cucumbers 
or  cauliflower  can  only  be  handled  as 
they  mature,  and  this  will  cover  quite  a 
long  season  of  close  application.  They 
must  be  handled  when  ready  and  delay 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  crop.  This 
'Consideration  will  be  of  much  import¬ 
ance  in  deciding  which  crop  or  crops  will 
best  suit  your  condition. 

Cover  Crop  for  Garden. — My  garden  is 
on  the  hillside.  I  cannot  plow  it  on  account 
of  small  fruits.  What  can  I  sow  there 
to  keep  it  from  washing  in  Winter,  and 
when?  F.  p.  b. 

Ayer,  Mass. 

This  is  a  difficult  question,  as  I  know 
of  no  crop  that  could  be  sown  after  the 
garden  crop  would  come  off  that  would 
make  sufficient  root  to  be  much  protec¬ 
tion  again  washing.  Crimson  clover  or 
rye  might  be  of  some  assistance,  pro¬ 
vided  the  garden  crops  grown  would 
permit  of  sowing  the  seed  before  they 
were  taken  off.  The  most  reasonable 
treatment  would  be  to  work  the  ground 
late  in  the  Fall  across  the  face  of  the 
hill  leaving  the  surface  rough  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  occasional  trenches,  then 
cover  with  fine  manure  well  mixed  with 
plenty  of  coarse  litter.  Sand  Lucerne  or 
Alfalfa  would  doubtless  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  if  the  root  system  could  become 
well  established;  but  this  would  be  im¬ 
possible  in  so  short  a  time.  The  above 
treatment  will  assist  very  materially. 

More  About  Wheel  Hoes. — On  page 
306  Dr.  Van  Fleet  takes  issue  with  my 
previous  assertions  as  to  the  double 
wheel  hoe.  Many  of  our  readers  cannot 


afford  two  implements  so  why  not  add 
a  little  to  the  cost  of  the  cheaper  one 
and  buy  the  one  that  will  do  the  work 
of  both?  Much  of  the  work  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  garden  can  by  no  possibility  be 
done  with  the  light  cheap  hoes  described 
on  page  306.  While  it  can  be  easily  and 
rapidly  performed  with  the  double  hoe 
as  directed  on  pages  251  and  289.  We 
grant  that  the  double  wheel  hoe  ready 
for  work  weighs  about  16  pounds.  The 
single  wheel,  same  make,  weighs  some¬ 
thing  more  than  one-half  this  amount. 
Yet  the  weight  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
wheels  is  hardly  noticeable  in  either 
case.  Between  the  double  and  single 
hoes  with  the  same  attachments  so  far 
as  possible,  the  difference  in  cost  is 
$1.25.  In  the  ordinary  garden  work 
from  planting  to  laying  by  the  crop,  I 
can  save  this  difference  in  cost  in  two 
days’  time  at  prevailing  wages.  Of 
course  the  cheap  hoes  mentioned  on 
page  306  are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  but 
are  as  the  Shetland  pony  to  the  draft 
horse  or  roadster.  I  admit  that  I  have 
often  grown  tired  with  operating  the 
double  hoe,  yet  it  was  very  restful  to 
realize  that  in  many  kinds  of  work  I 
could  accomplish  in  one  hour  the  same 
amount  of  labor  that  I  could  in  two 
hours  with  the  single  hoe.  The  double 
wheel  does  not  necessitate  going  astride 
the  row  unless  so  desired.  Set  the  hoes 
tightly  together  and  peel  one  side  of  one 
row  as  closely  as  you  please,  yet  it 
makes  a  merry  time  of  weed  killing  to 
finish  an  entire  row  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  My  wife  is  quite  slight  of  stature, 
yet  I  have  seen  her  do  splendid  work 
and  plenty  of  it  with  the  double  hoe 
among  the  flowers  and  vegetables  with¬ 
out  complaint  of  weariness.  My  little 
eight-year-old  girl  can  operate  it  very 
nicely  when  it  is  set  sufficiently  low  that 
she  can  reach  the  handles  naturally.  I 
will  take  the  double  hoe  first,  last  and 
all  the  time,  but  there  is  a  know-how 
that  requires  thought  and  study  to  op¬ 
erate  them  easily,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  advantage  of  circumstances  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  most  work  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan.  _ 

Yellow^Peach  to  Follow  Crawford. 

C.  T.  W.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.— Do  you  know  of 
a  more  profitable  Yellow  peach  the  same 
in  season  or  later  than  Late  Crawford? 

Ans.— Chairs  is  just  such  a  peach  as 
seems  to  be  desired.  It  ripens  almost 
with  Late  Crawford,  being  a  very  little 
later,  is  fully  as  good  in  every  way,  is  a 
little  larger,  and  ripens  more  evenly, 
and  is  better  liked  by  those  who  have 
the  two  kinds  growing  in  large  commer¬ 
cial  orchards  side  by  side.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Feeding  FI  ye  in  Sheaf. 

T.  D.  W.,  Florida— Will  rye  fed  in  the 
sheaf  injure  stock  or  poultry? 

Ans. — Cases  are  reported  where  rye, 
fed  in  the  sheaf,  has  caused  abortion  in 
cattle— the  trouble  being  ergot,  which 
seems  more  frequently  found  on  rye 
than  any  other  grain.  Work  horses  eat 
the  sheaf  rye  well,  though  we  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  run  it  through  a  cutter  before 
feeding.  Our  hens  do  not  care  for  rye 
and  we  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  get 
them  to  eat  it  unless  ground  and  mixed 
with  other  feeds. 

Some  Apples  for  Texas. 

W.  W.  D.,  Austin,  Texas.— I  would  like  to 
ask  of  Prof.  Van  Deman  what  apples  would 
do  well  here.  Would  the  list  given  the 
Alabama  man,  page  305,  or  any  part  of  it, 
be  suitable  for  Texas? 

Ans. — Yes,  the  apple  best  for  Alabama 
will  do  quite  well  for  Texas,  but  there 
are  several  varieties  of  Texas  origin  that 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  well  suited  to  the 
conditions  there.  The  climate  of  that 
State  is  quite  different,  being  drier,  than 
that  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  States, 
and  it  is  so  large  and  variable  within 
itself  that  what  will  suit  one  part  of  it 
may  not  be  right  for  another.  In  Gray¬ 
son,  Fanin  and  others  of  the  northern 
counties,  where  I  have  traveled  aad  in¬ 
vestigated  closely,  many  of  the  apples 
that  succeed  best  in  Kansas  and  that 


general  region  do  very  well.  Along  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  extreme  western  Texas, 
I  saw  many  kinds  of  apples  doing  well 
under  irrigation.  But  in  the  vicinity  of 
Austin  the  list  would  be  a  little  more 
limited.  The  new  varieties  of  Texas 
origin  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  nur¬ 
series  of  that  State,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  consult  their  catalogues.  Oldenburg 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  surest  bearers 
among  the  Summer  apples  and  with¬ 
stands  the  droughts  better  than  many 
others.  The  same  is  true  of  Yellow 
Transparent,  which  is  a  very  early  kind 
and  begins  to  bear  at  a  very  early  age. 
It  may  seem  a  mistaken  idea  but  I  have 
noticed  that  the  kinds  of  apples  that  will 
safely  withstand  the  most  cold  will  also 
endure  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  and 
drought.  The  evaporating  influences  in 
both  cases  are  most  trying  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  tree.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


A  Lame  Man  Tends  20  Acres  of 
Potatoes. 

We  will  suppose  our  potato  grower  to 
be  able  to  get  around  sufficiently  to  tend 
to  his  horses.  He  will  need  three  horses 
at  least;  four  would  be  better.  With  these 
hitched  on  to  a  good  riding  plow  the  plow¬ 
ing  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Then 
three  horses  on  the  harrow  with  the  driver 
riding  the  fourth  horse  and  directing  them 
would  keep  the  ground  in  fine  condition 
before  and  after  planting,  which  could  be 
done  by  any  of  the  improved  planters 
drawn  by  horses.  When  the  plants  are 
too  large  to  permit  the  use  of  the  harrow, 
the  two-horse  cultivator  may  be  brought 
into  play.  Eagle  claws  will  be  better  than 
the  large  shovels  unless  the  weeds  are 
large,  but  the  grower  must  suit  himself 
on  this  point.  The  digging  can  be  done 
with  the  horses’  help  and  the  grower  must 
hire  the  picking  up  done.  w.  e.  g. 

Nebraska. 

R.  N.-Y.— Why  not  ride  on  the  harrow 
an-d  use  an  automatic  pump  for  killing 
bugs?  _ 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowlter’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


SECRET 
OF  HEALTH 


After  Fifty  Years  of  Constant  Study  Dr.  J.  M. 
Peebles,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Has 
Perfected  a  Treatment  That  Gives 
Hope  to  Every  Sufferer. 

Write  for  His  Valuable  Book  which  Explains 
Fully  this  Wonderful  Treatment— 

It  Has  Cured  Thousands 
Pronounced  Incurable. 


Test  the  Treatment  Free! 


“A  Message  of 
Hope”  is  the 
title  of  this  won- 
derful book 
which  is  truly  a 
message  of  hope 
to  all  suffering 
humanity.  It  re¬ 
veals  the  great- 
e  s  t  system  of 
treating  disease 
known  to  the 
scientific  tvorld, 
and  makes  the 
impossibilities  of 
yesterday  the 
realities  of  to¬ 
day.  So  sure  is 
the  doctor  that 
the  treatment 
will  cure  all 
chronic  suffer¬ 
ers  that  he  has 
instructed  the 
Institute  of  which  he  is  Physician-in-Chief 
to  give  every  reader  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  several  days  treatment  absolutely 
free,  just  to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
health  is  within  their  grasp.  If  you  are  in 
poor  health  write  at  once,  addressing  Dr. 
Peebles  Institute  of  Health,  Ltd.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  Drawer  E6,  stating  your 
troubles,  that  they  may  prepare  a  special 
treatment  to  fit  your  exact  condition.  They 
will  also  send  you  their  book  “A  Message 
of  Hope,”  explaining  their  wonderful  sys¬ 
tem  of  treatment  and  a  full  diagnosis  of 
your  case  with  their  professional  advice. 


Binder  Twine 


FARMERS  wanted  as  agents 
August  Post,  Moulton,  la. 


•STCCL  CLAP  STONE  BOAT 

*  SCFYKItO, 
'F9/rr  so*  F*9sc*s.  a*  /  C 


PAT*P  AUG.  301“  >663 


THIS  MODERN  SPRAY- 
fpkJNG  OUTFIT 
FOR  $13 


ji 

It  Includes 

this  powerful 

I  Brass  Pump 

mounted  on  a  30  gallon  bur- 
1  rel,  with  strong,  light  wheels. 
86  in.  high,  1 L  in.  tire, 5  feet 
best  hose,  8  ft.  extension 
l  rod,  leak  less  stop  cock,  noz- 
3zle,  i  rass  screen  for  strain-  I 
Uingthc  liquid.  Complete 
/  in  every  detail.  W c  make 
SO  other  different  styles 
of'  Sprayers, each  the  best 

_  of  its  kind.  Do  not  buy  a 

r spraying  outfit  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our 
|  illustrated  catalogue,  it’s  fixv.  for  the  asking. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Pump  Mfg.  Co., 
95  Lamed  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


They  will  do  as  much  work,  he 
brass  are  lighter  to  handle  and  are  more  durable;  will 
generate  a  higher  pressure,  thereby  making  them  the 
easiest  pump  to  operate  on  the  market.  Write  for  cat¬ 
alog  and  get  treatise  on  spraying  free.  Agents  wanted. 

J,P  PH  VI  nDTl  fiucc***01,  10  C.  Lewis  Man  ufaet  urlng 
•  1  •  UHILUKU  Company,  Box  67,  CAT8KILL,  N.  Y. 


Dutton’s 
Improved. 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 


jr.  H.  HALE'S 


Favorite  Orchard  Tools. 


Clark’s  California  Sr. 

Orchard  Flow  and 
Harrow, 

plows  a  furrow  three  feet 
wide,  six  feet  to  the  right  of  the  pole. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


Do  You  Feed 
ENSILAGE  ? 
If  not,  write 
us  and  we  will 
tell  you  why 
you  should. 


ROSS 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield ,  O. 


We  will  also 
tell  you  about 
Profit-Making 
Ross  Ensilage 
Cutters. 
Address , 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  45  is  Free. 


WIRE  FENCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

Also  Coiled  spring,  plain  and  Barb  wire.  Send  for  Cat. 
and  prices.  W.  H.  Mason  &  Co.,  Box  67.  Leesburg,  O. 


IF  YOUR  TICKET 


drew  a  mile  of  woven  wire  fencing,  wouldn’t  you 
be  mighty  lucky  if  it  specified  ‘‘The  PAGE?” 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  lllt’H. 


HORSE  POWERS,  and  CLEANERS, 

WOOD  SAWS. 


lue&two  horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PMTTPRQ 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  OU  I  I  LilO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE.  General  Agent.  Wlllet.  N.  Y. 


EPARATORS  AND  POWERS. 

For  1, 2  and  3  horses,  with  t?orernor;  level  or 
e»3n  truad.  Catalogue  free. 


Sweep  powers,  Corn 

Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  H.P.,  mounted  or 
stationary.  The  Mes»lnger  Mljg.  Co.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and,  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
eiectrio  lighting,  grinding 
Corn,  separating  ore  am, 
Bawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan  American  Exp.. 
Buffalo,  1901  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


CHARTER 
iasoline  Engine 

*  rv  Any  Place 

I  Sr  1 1  By  Aui  °ne 

UDLl/  For  Any  Purpose 

ationaries.  Portables.  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 
r i  iinut.mt.nd  Catalogue  and 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sixes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
6n  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  oan 
operate  them  easi  I  v.  Send  for  oatalog. 

WILLIAMS  BUGS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  lit  any  Skein. 

MADE  ONLY  BY  TUB 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Havana,  Ill. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low- 
down  trucks  In  the  U.  S. 

OT  Write  for  Price*. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


Cheap  Way  of  Trimming  Privet. — 
Allusion  was  recently  made  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  oval-leaved  or  California 
privet,  and  the  reduction  in  the  prices 
received  for  it  by  growers  and  dealers. 
The  local  demand  for  privet  for  hedging 
has  been  greater  than  ever,  and  was 
doubtless  much  stimulated  by  such 
prices  as  $15  to  $22  per  1,000.  The  plant¬ 
ing  of  cuttings  seems  to  be  going  back 
to  nurserymen,  who  are  better  equipped 
than  small  land  holders.  The  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  the  product  has  caused  the  raisers 
to  simplify  every  operation  in  propaga¬ 
tion.  The  most  desirable  plants  are 
those  cut  back  to  within  six  inches  of 
the  soil  after  a  season’s  growth.  The 
stubs  branch  out  in  bushy  form,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year’s  growth  are 
in  splendid  shape  for  planting  out.  This 
cutting  back  is  usually  done  by  hand, 
and  adds  a  substantial  item  to  the  cost 
of  production,  but  one  grower  has  re¬ 
duced  the  cost  considerably  by  using  a 
farm  mowing  machine  set  to  cut  at  the 
required  height.  A  nearby  field,  con¬ 
taining  eight  acres  of  one-year  privet, 
was  clipped  in  a  few  hours,  resulting  in 
a  uniform  cut  with  little  apparent  in¬ 
jury  to  the  stubs  from  the  machine 
wheels  or  horses’  hoofs.  New  uses  are 
now  being  found  for  privet,  such  as  its 
substitution  for  the  usual  ivy  screens 
about  restaurant  Summer  gardens,  and 
also  for  training  as  tub  standards  in  the 
manner  of  the  imported  bay  trees,  which 
do  not  well  endure  our  dry  Summer  air. 
The  privet  standards  are  not  as  trim 
and  glossy  as  the  bays,  and  probably 
will  not  grow  so  large,  but  are  very  pre¬ 
sentable  when  well  done,  and  are  easily 
cared  for. 

Slow  Blooming  of  Fruit  Trees. — All 
kinds  of  fruit  buds,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  brambles,  wintered 
with  little  harm.  They  have  been  slow 
to  expand,  being  much  retarded  by  the 
cold  winds  prevailing  until  the  last 
week  in  April.  This  is,  of  course,  a  fa¬ 
vorable  condition  for  perfect  develop¬ 
ment.  The  recent  short-lived  heat¬ 
waves  brought  out  clouds  of  bloom  un¬ 
der  good  conditions  for  pollination. 
Japan  and  native  plums  were  especially 
well  flowered;  the  twigs  of  the  profuse- 
blooming  Burbank  were  so  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  that  the  masses  looked  like  the 
densely-crowded  flower  heads  of  the 
Haemanthus  or  blood  flower,  except  in 
color.  Domestica  plums  bloomed  more 
scantily.  Cherries,  especially  of  the 
sweet  varieties,  are  well  covered,  and 
the  prospects  for  a  good  crop  are  better 
than  for  several  past  years  at  this  stage, 
although  the  trees  suffered  in  foliage 
from  excessive  humidity  last  year. 
Peaches  were  not  overloaded  with  fruit 
buds,  but  they  have  had  a  good  chance 
while  open,  and  a  fair  set  of  fruit  is  ex¬ 
pected.  European  pears  are  blooming 
rather  sparingly  in  most  places,  Bart¬ 
lett  being  better  covered  than  most  va¬ 
rieties.  The  Chinese  kinds,  Kieffer  and 
LeConte,  come  out  in  great  force  this 
year,  most  orchards  resembling  gigantic 
snowbanks  when  seen  at  a  distance.  As 
the  crop  was  light  last  year  heavy  pick¬ 
ings  are  now  anticipated  if  the  season 
should  prove  normal,  but  if  vigorous 
thinning  is  not  carried  out  and  the 
fruits  set  as  profusely  as  the  abundance 
of  bloom  indicates,  a  good  market  qual¬ 
ity  is  not  probable.  Apples  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  to  show  only  a  moder¬ 
ate  bloom.  Many  trees  are  bare  and 
others  have  only  scattering  clusters, 
though  such  varieties  as  Smith  Cider 
are  generally  well  filled.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  are  setting  fruits  profuse¬ 
ly,  and  crowns  of  well-cultivated  straw¬ 
berry  plants  start  with  promising  vigor. 


Excellent  New  Geraniums. — The 
evolution  of  the  Zonale  Pelargonium  or 


garden  geranium  still  continues,  though 
(he  present  pitch  of  horticultural  per¬ 
fection  makes  further  improvement 
slow  and  progressively  more  difficult. 
Beauty  and  profusion  of  bloom,  delicacy 
or  dazzling  brilliancy  of  coloring,  ant 
elegance  of  habit  are  sufficiently  com¬ 
mon  in  the  new  introductions,  but  for 
outdoor  use  these  qualities  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  vigorous  growth  and  easy 
propagation  if  they  are  to  meet  wide 
recognition.  We  try  to  test  the  most 
promising  new  bedding  varieties  select¬ 
ed  from  the  annual  flood  of  novelties, 
which  is  so  abundant  that  only  special¬ 
ists  may  attempt  to  grow  all.  Probably 
the  most  valuable  of  the  newer  sorts  is 
the  double  scarlet  Alphonse  Riccard,  a 
leaf  and  small  bloom  truss  of  which  is 
shown  on  first  page,  Fig.  133.  It  is  an 
extremely  robust  grower,  and  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  well-known  Double  Gen. 
Grant,  which  has  held  popular  favor  for 
many  years.  The  color  is  brilliant  ver¬ 
milion  scarlet,  without  the  brick-like 
tint  common  in  the  older  varieties. 
When  well  grown  the  bloom  trusses  are 
immense,  often  reaching  six  inches 
across,  and  are  carried  on  long  and  very 
stout  stems.  The  flower  head  shown  in 
Fig.  133  was  purposely  selected  for  its 
moderate  size,  so  that  the  individual 
florets  would  not  appear  too  crowded. 
Alphonse  Riccard  makes  a  good  pot 
plant  as  well  as  a  bedder,  and  if  given 
a  chance  will  grow  very  large.  A  plant 
in  the  Rural  Grounds  glasshouse  is  over 
six  feet  high,  but  having  a  somewhat 
shaded  position,  does  not  bloom  as  freely 
as  when  formerly  confined  in  a  small 
pot  and  fully  exposed  to  sunlight.  This 
excellent  variety  has  been  several  years 
before  the  public,  and  can  be  had  from 
most  dealers  at  the  usual  price  for 
standard  sorts;  15  cents  each  or  about 
$8  per  100.  A  companion  sort  of  real 
and  tested  excellence  is  Jean  Viaud, 
which  may  be  termed  a  pink  Riccard, 
having  the  same  lusty  growth  and  ex¬ 
cessively  large  blooms.  The  particular¬ 
ly  pleasing  shade  of  pink  is  not  common 
in  Zonale  Pelargoniums.  Another  very 
handsome  double  pink  is  Comtesse  de 
Castries,  though  of  a  dwarfer  growth. 
Mme.  Julien  has  well  formed  trusses  of 
blush  or  peach  pin*  and  succeeds  well 
under  ordinary  conditions.  Dr.  Roux  is 
very  profuse  in  bloom,  deep-lilac  rose 
in  color  and  is  noticeable  for  its  heavily 
zoned  foliage.  John  Doyle  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  bedder  from  its  abundance 
of  clear  scarlet  double  blooms,  which 
seem  more  lasting  than  many  kinds.  It 
is  not  new,  having  been  in  trade  for  the 
last  seven  years.  Double  whites  of  good 
constitution  are  not  very  plentiful,  the 
best  we  have  seen  is  the  new  Champ  de 
Neige,  though  White  Queen  has  shown 
up  well  the  past  two  years.  Among 
dark  crimsons  nothing  much  better 
than  S.  A.  Nutt  has  been  sent  out, 
though  President  Victor  DuBois  is  very 
desirable.  A  richly  colored  new  variety 
is  Marquise  de  Montmort,  producing 
fine  lasting  trusses  of  deep  carmine- 
purple  flowers,  with  heavily  zoned  foli¬ 
age.  The  effect  of  a  breadth  of  this 
striking  novelty  is  brilliant  yet  somber 
as  viewed  in  sunlight;  the  deeply  mark¬ 
ed  leaves  making  a  fine  setting  for  the 
intensely  colored  blooms.  w.  v.  f. 

Brown’s  Crimson  Drop  is  a  new  English 
plum,  a  sport  from  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
resembling  the  parent  in  every  respect  ex¬ 
cept  color,  which  is  a  rich  deep  red.  It  is 
expected  to  prove  a  good  dessert  variety. 


PROFIT  or  LOSS? 

That’s  the  Question 

THE  ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP 

Will  settle  that  in  your 
orchard.  With  it  you 
CAN  make  a  profit,  with¬ 
out  it  what  do  you  get  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


I  Will  Pay  Your  Bill 

Write  Me  a  Postal 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  qq  per  cent.,  for  generating 


If  you  need  help,  I  want  you  to  have 
my  book.  1  want  you  to  know  what  my 
method  does.  I  ask  you  to  test  it  a 
month  at  my  risk. 

Send  me  no  money.  Just  tell  me  the 
book  you  need.  I  will  send  with  it  an 
order  on  your  druggist  for  six  bottles 
Dr.  Shoop’s  Restorative.  He  will  let  you 
test  it  a  month,  and  if  it  succeeds  you 
can  pay  him  $5.60  for  it  If  it  fails,  I 
will  pay  him  myself. 

1  mean  that  exactly.  Don’t  say  I  can’t 
do  this.  Find  out  if  I  do.  A  postal  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  will  bring  you  the  order. 

I  have  done  this  for  years,  and  over 
half  a  million  people  have  accepted  my 
offer.  My  records  show  that  39  out  of 
each  40  paid  for  the  medicine  they  took. 
Yet  no  patient  pays  a  penny  if  I  fail. 

Do  you  know  another  remedy  that 
ever  cured  39  out  of  40  different,  chronic 
cases?  Do  you  know  another  physician 
who  will  make  an  offer  like  mine? 
Don’t  you  know  that  no  other  remedy 
ever  compounded  could  stand  such  a 
test? 

Then  why  not  asK  about  mine?  If  I 
cure,  you  are  well,  and  the  cost  is  a 
trifle.  If  I  fail,  you  have  not  lost  a 
penny. 

I  have  spent  a  lifetime  on  this  treat¬ 
ment.  1  have  learned  how  to  bring  back 
the  strength  to  those  inside  nerves 
which  operate  the  vital  organs.  When 
any  vital  organ  is  weak,  my  Restorative 
will  give  it  the  nerve  power  to  act. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  strengthen  it. 
In  most  chronic  cases,  there  is  no  other 
way  to  cure. 

I  know  this  treatment,  and  you  do  not. 
Let  me  take  the  risk.  Let  me  attempt 
to  cure  you,  and  if  you  think  I  have 
failed,  I  will  pay  all  the  cost. 


Simply  state  which 
K)Ok  you  want,  and  ud- 
ir  ss  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
>70,  Racine,  Wis 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  0  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  .no.  4  for  Woinon, 
Book  No  ,r>  for  men  (seated! . 
Book  No  ti  on  Rheumatism 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Cood’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 
60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.60;  Half-Barrel, 
Ids.,  3^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  3<*o.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Hates.  Bend  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD.  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“A  Gold  Mine  On  Your  Farm” 

is  the  title  of  the  most  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  illustrated  Treatise,  on  the  subject  of 
spraying,  with  tables  of  costs  and  formulae.  The 
result  of  actual  use  at  the  leading  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  tells  of  the  SPRAMOTOR, 
the  “Gold  Medal”  machine  at  the  Pan-American. 
84  copyrighted  pages.  We  mail  it  free.  Ask  for  it. 

SPRAMOTOR.  CO.. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  London,  Cacti. 


Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  a 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street.  N.w  V©rlfc 


Agents  and  Dealers 


wanted  to  Bell  Rlppley’s  4  and  fi 
Compressed  Air  Sprayer*, 

Orchard  Sprayers,  Spraying  Solu.  I 
tlons  and  Breeders  Supplies  I 

We  can  keep  you  busy  the  year  | 
around.  Large  1902  cat aloe  I 
and  terms  free. 

RIPPLEY  IIDW.  OO.,  | 

Box  228.  Oraflon,  III. 


Gal  Ion 
Large 


WHY  WILL  YOU  BOTHER 

wit  h  mixing  chemicals,  oil,  etc.,  for  spraying,  when 

Black  Soluble  Insecticide  Soap 

will  effectively  destroy  every  known  Insect  pest,  and 
is  ready  for  use  simply  by  dissolving  In  cold  water. 
Lsed  for  years  in  Italy  and  France  where  it  has  been 
awarded  medals  and  diplomas  at  all  expositions  and 
fairs,  and  has  met  with  great  success  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  this  country.  For  further  information 
address  V.  CASAZZA  &  BUD..  190-192  Prince  Street. 
New  York,  SolejAgents  for  United  States  and  CanHda 

l  !■  «— U  II  I  «  ■  ■  -  —  -  -  --  *r.*L 


IT  PATS  TO  SPRAY 

even  under  ordinary  conditions  and  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  j 
It  payB  especially  well  to  spray  when  you  can  do  the  work 
perfectly  and  cover  thirty  acres  a  day  with  the 

PERFECTION  flHfSu 

either  hand  or  horse  power.  Pump  Is  positive  in  artion  and 
never  loses  force.  Liquid  does  not  enter  the  working  parts 
of  the  pump  to  corrode  it.  Simple,  easily  adjusted 
and  operated.  Tne  manufacturer  has  spent  twelve 
years  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Sprays  Bordeaux  and  all  mixtures  without 
^trouble  or  waste.  W  rite  for  free  catalog.  We  also 
make  the  Improved  Riggs 
Plows  and  Furrowers. 
THOMAS  PEPPLEB 
c  3&  Iligbtstown 


'Spray  oil  and  water  simultaneously 


LUG  SHOT 


Kills  Currant  Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage 
Worms  aud  other  Insects  that  destroy  Flowers,  etc. 

Sold  by  the  Seed  Dealers. 

For  Pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  address 


B.  Hammond,  FIshklll-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


The  Cannon  Sprayer 


For  sprajlng  Fly 
on  Cattle,  Horse 
Hens,  etc.  Also  1 
greenhouse,  gardi 
and  farm  work. 


and  larm  work.  2 

si  uplest,  lig-.test,  strongest  and  hand'est  atomizer  sprayer  made.  Weighing  about  one  ponnd,  it  can 
sj  t  every  where  by  mail;  holds  aboutone  quart.  Wr.te  for  descriptive  circular,  showing  Hve  style! 
Sprayers  and  prices.  Agents  Wanttd.  NORTH  JERSEY  NURSERIES,  Springfield,  N.  J 


Empire  King 

He  who  attempts  to  gr6w  fruits  without  a 
w  Sprayer  is  handicapped.  Blight, bugs.rot  and 
rust,  mold  and  mildew  all  conspire  to  damage  the  crop, 
and  in  all  cases  succeed  If  the  farmerdoes  not  spray.  This  is  the  only 
pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  cleaning  strainer.  Valuable 
of  instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


ASPINWALL 

Four-Row  Sprayer 

25  to  30  Acres  per  Day. 

AUTOMATIC.  GUARANTEED. 
LOW  PRICED. 

ASPINWALL 

FOUR-ROW  SPRAYER . 

The  Only  Concern  in  the  World  Making  a 
Complete  Line  of 

Potato  Machinery. 
ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

(Mention  this  Paper.) 
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hope  farm  notes 

The  WEATKER.-We  are  not  complaln- 
Ing,  because  we  have  found  that  such  com¬ 
plaint  does  no  good.  April  was  mostly 
dry  and  blowy.  We  were  able  to  get  all 
our  grain  and  Alfalfa  in,  and  the  first  po¬ 
tatoes  and  the  garden  all  planted  before 
the  postponed  April  showers  let  loose.  On 
April  29  we  found  that  the  weather  clerk 
had  dipped  his  finger  in  muddy  water  and 
written  RAIN  all  over  the  sky!  There 
was  an  acre  or  more  of  ground  all  fitted 
for  potatoes,  over  200  fruit  trees  to  set  and 
a  great  bunch  of  cabbage  plants  to  plant! 
Charlie  and  I  went  at  the  potatoes,  Hugh 
tackled  the  trees  and  Philip  turned  cab¬ 
bage  for  the  time  being.  Before  we  got 
the  seed  cut  the  drizzle  began,  but  we  only 
scattered  a  little  more  sulphur  on  the 
seed  pieces  and  made  for  the  field.  We 
both  dropped  until  10  rows  were  ready,  and 
then  Charlie  began  to  plow  them  in  while 
I  kept  on  dropping,  with  the  children  to 
help.  We  are  covering  potatoes  this  year 
by  running  a  small  one-horse  plow  up  and 
down  each  row  so  as  to  throw  a  ridge  of 
fresh  earth  over  the  potatoes.  About  10 
days  after  planting,  these  ridges  are 
smoothed  down  with  the  Acme.  This  is 
Charlie’s  idea.  He  has  struck  a  notion  for 
plowing  all  potato  ground  three  times,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing.  All  through 
the  day  the  drizzle  kept  growing  nearer  to 
steady  rain  and  by  five  o’clock  down  it 
came  in  a  stream.  It  was  pleasant  to 
stand  in  the  barn  door  and  watch  the  rain. 
The  potatoes  were  planted,  the  trees  all 
in  the  ground  and  the  garden  all  under 
way!  Of  course  the  rain  held  up  the  plow 
on  that  wet  field  where  the  last  potatoes 
are  to  be  planted  and  also  on  the  corn 
ground,  but  it  gives  Frank’s  sore  shoulder 
a  chance  to  heal,  and  what  could  be  better 
for  the  barley  and  Alfalfa?  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  we  are  fixed  this  year  so  that 
rain  or  dry  something  on  the  farm  will  be 
the  better  for  it!  May  opens  wet  and  cold, 
but  I  still  expect  a  dry  season. 

Fruit  Planting. —You  speak  of  planting 
a  lot  of  fruit  trees.  I  thought  you  said  you 
would  not  plant  this  Spring! 

I  said  so  and  did  not  intend  to.  Still,  the 
trees  have  been  planted? 

Why  do  you  keep  making  plans  and 
then  breaking  them? 

Because  many  of  our  plans  seem  to  be 
like  eggs.  I  don’t  mean  that  they  smash 
if  you  touch  them,  but  there  is  something 
inside  that  hatches  out  unexpectedly  and 
you  have  to  jump  to  take  care  of  it.  Right 
at  the  tail  end  of  the  planting  season— the 
most  remarkable  bargain  in  a  choice  lot 
of  trees  that  1  ever  heard  of  was  pushed 
right  at  me.  A  man  born  as  close  to  Cape 
Cod  as  I  was  can’t  make  a  plan  stout 
enough  to  resist  a  bargain  like  that,  so  we 
took  these  trees  right  in,  and  will  make 
the  best  fight  we  can  against  the  locusts. 

Stringfellow  method? 

Yes,  or  as  close  to  it  as  we  can  with 
large  trees  so  far  advanced. 

What  varieties? 

That’s  the  great  beauty  of  it.  We  have, 

1  think,  as  fine  a  selection  of  newer  and 
choice  varieties  as  you  can  find  anywhere 
near  us.  There  will  be  all  told  over  uO 
sorts  of  well-tested  apples  and  a  fine  selec¬ 
tion  of  plums.  Some  of  the  trees  are  small, 
and  we  have  started  a  nursery  of  over  400 
trees,  and  Hugh  is  making  many  root- 
grafts  of  such  varieties  as  Sutton  Beauty, 
Grimes  Golden,  Rlbston  pippin.  Green¬ 
ing  and  Russet.  This  thing  took  us  by 
surprise  and  changed  our  plans,  but  the 
trees  are  all  planted  and  promise  to  live! 

All  Sorts.— How  the  Orchard  grass  does 
shoot  up!  It’s  a  good  second  to  the  rye. 
The  seed  we  sowed  last  Fall  was  slow  in 
starting,  but  now  promises  to  make  a 
good  stand.  This  is  surely  the  stuff  for 

shady  places! . Charlie  has  got 

to  be  close  to  a  crank  on  stirring  up  the 
soil  this  year,  and  Philip  wants  to  pick  up 
every  stone  in  his  garden.  Let  him  alone 
and  there  won’t  be  a  stone  large  enough 
for  a  boy  to  break  a  window  with  on  the 
lower  farm?  Charlie  says  that,  if  two 
years  ago  when  we  used  so  much  fertilizer, 
we  had  worked  the  soil  as  he  is  now  doing, 
“we  would  be  selling  potatoes  yet! 

. Speaking  of  stones,  I  am  asked 

about  stone  drains.  A  friend  wants  to 
know  if  he  cannot  dig  deep  ditches,  fill 
them  nearly  full  with  loose  stones,  cover — 
and  have  good  drains!  He  can  use  stones 
in  this  way,  but  the  drains  will  never  be 
satisfactory.  They  will  soon  clog  up  and 
fail.  Every  drain  should  have  a  clear 
“throat”  if  you  expect  it  to  help  sing  the 
mortgage  to  sleep.  I  like  to  leave  an  open 
space  at  the  bottom  by  using  three  flat 
stones,  two  for  the  sides  and  one  laid  across 
the  top.  This  leaves  a  square  open  throat 
for  the  water.  Above  this  throat  the  or¬ 
dinary  stones  can  be  piled  taking  care  not 
to  break  the  flat  ones.  With  plenty  of 
fall  such  a  drain  will  nearly  equal  tile, 
and,  on  such  a  farm  as  mine,  would  be 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Double-acting,  Lift, 
Tank  and  Spray 


jr  pumps 

Store  Ladders,  Etc. 

EIShaytools 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices. 

‘MYERS  STAYON 

Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  roller  bearings, 
easy  to  push  and  to  pull, 
ennnut  be  thrown  off  the 
truck— hence  its  name — 
“Stay on.”  Has  no  equal. 
.  Thousands  sold.  Ask  your 
1  dealer  or  write  us  for  de- 
'  acriptive  circular!!. 
MYERS  &  BRO.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

THE  STANDARD  AMMONIATE 

♦  FOR 

Money  Crops 


The  Side  Delivery 
Hay  Windrower 
and  Clover  Buncher 

Is  the  best  haymaker  on  the  market. 
Saves  all  raking  and  tedding.  Fits  any 
mower.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle 
It,  write  us  for  catalogue. 

The  Side  Delivery  Buncher  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


IRECT  DRAFT 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

...  .  -  -  £  v 

Roofing  is  the  only  covering  for  poultry  houses  that  keeps  the  chicks  cool  iu 

Summer  and  warm  in  Winter.  Preserves  an  even,  dry  temperature  always.' 
Ten  years  without  an  equal.  Never  melts  or  rots.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  102  William  St.,  New  York. 


cheaper . The  one  question  that 

is  asked  oftener  than  any  other  just  now 
is  whether  we  can  kill  smut  in  corn  by 
soaking  the  seed  in  formalin  as  we  do  oats 
or  potatoes.  No— it  will  d &  no  good  to  soak 
seed  corn  because  the  little  germs  that 
cause  the  smut  enter  the  corn  plant  from 
the  outside  when  the  ear  is  forming. 
These  germs  are  on  tne  seed  oats  and  we 
soak  to  kill  them  there.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  we  sprayed  the  children’s  throats 
when  they  had  whooping  cough— it  would 
not  do  to  bathe  the  Seedling  in  medicated 
water  and  thus  guarantee  her  against  the 
cough.  The  smut  comes  to  the  corn  from 
the  outside  just  as  much  as  the  cough  does. 

Fruit  Notes. — The  change  of  plans  forced 
upon  us  by  planting  those  trees  prevented 
us  from  giving  the  first  spraying.  This 
should  have  been  done  just  before  the 
trees  came  in  bloom.  We  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  at  it  before  the  bloom  was 
open.  That  I  believe  is  the  worst  time  to 
spray,  so  we  waited  until  the  little  apples 
began  to  turn  down . Our  prom¬ 

ise  is  not  good  for  a  full  crop  of  fruit  this 
year.  For  the  first  time  our  early  apples 
are  shy.  For  the  first  time  also  some  of 
the  Greening  trees  promise  a  fair  crop  in 
the  odd  season.  Last  August  we  put  nitrate 
of  soda  and  potash  on  this  orchard  to  start 
the  grass.  Can  it  be  that  this  fertilizer 
helped  develop  and  start  the  fruit  buds 
on  the  Greening  trees?  I  think  so  and 
experts  tell  me  that  by  manuring  late  in 
the  season  and  thinning  out  the  young 
fruit  they  have  been  able  to  make  such 
trees  bear  fair  crops  every  year!  It  seems 
to  me  like  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
horticulture  to  be  able  to  feed  a  bad  habit 
out  of  an  old  tree! . Our  trans¬ 

planted  wild  strawberries  look  well.  What 
do  we  expect  to  gain  by  digging  up  these 
wild  plants  and  giving  them  tame  care? 
We  may  get  a  desirable  variety.  I  had  two 
good  ones  in  this  way  once— which  were 
dug  up  by  mistake.  At  any  rate,  we  get 
some  early  fruit  of  high  quality,  learn 
something,  and  have  some  fun,  hoping  that 
these  wild  runaways  will  put  on  the  har¬ 
ness  of  civilization  and  respond  to  fair 

treatment! . The  crab  apples  for 

some  unexpected  reason  fail  to  bloom 
freely  this  year.  The  very  trees  which  we 
have  given  the  best  care  are  laziest.  Are 
crab  apples  like  humans  in  this  respect? 


and  thinking.  I  don’t  think  it  a  sin.” 

Michigan.  E.  H. 

I  have  never  raised  willows.  On  the 
marshes  in  the  lower  part  of  this  county 
there  were  formerly  many  willows  grown 
by  Poles  and  Italians.  I  notice  that  most 
plantations  have  been  abandoned.  It  Is 
pretty  safe  figuring  that  when  a  foreigner 
can’t  make  willows  pay  an  American  would 
surely  fail!  I  learn  that  most  of  our 
baskets  and  basket  stock  are  imported.  I 
am  shy  about  giving  direct  advice  about 
most  things,  but  willow  culture  for  profit 
is  one  of  the  things  about  which  I  hang 
up  the  Don’t  sign.  ‘  I  shall  plant  some  wil¬ 
lows  along  the  lane  and  at  one  low  point 
on  the  hillside,  for  beauty,  not  for  baskets. 
I  conclude  that  it  will  pay  better  to  drain 
these  wet  fields  and  suit  them  for  crops 
that  do  not  need  webs  on  their  fet. 

I  fear  that  the  small  manufacturing 
business  is  doomed  in  this  country.  I  have 
seen  cooper,  shoemaker,  hat  maker,  cloth 
spinner  and  miller  squeezed  out  of  a  small 
individual  business  by  the  great  concerns. 
I  have  no  desire  to  match  untrained  human 
fingers  against  the  great  basket-making 
machines  that  are  now  coming  into  use. 

I  have  some  improved  chestnuts  started, 
but  I  think  peaches  and  apples  will  pay  us 
better.  Our  chestnut  timber  gives  a  fair 
income  now,  and  I  do  not  want  to  cut  the 
woods  all  down.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  chestnut  culture  by  those  who  claim 
most  for  it,  I  conclude  that  like  the  ginseng 
business  the  profit  lies  in  selling  trees  or 
seeds  to  those  who  want  to  start.  I’ve  been 
starting  for  a  good  many  years.  Now  I 
want  something  that  stands  a  show  of 
finishing!  As  for  the  stone  wall — I  expect 
to  pass  a  fair  share  of  every  clear  Sunday 
afternoon  near  it!  h.  w.  c. 


“New  Method”  for  Onions.— In  regard 
to  the  new  onion  culture,  the  growers 
around  here  raised  their  crop  that  way  for 
several  years,  principally  for  green  bunch 
onions,  but  have  now  gone  to  raising  from 
sets,  as  they  bring  about  two-thirds  the 
price  of  the  Prizetaker  and  can  be  grown 
twice  as  thick.  We  can  also  sell  five  or 
six  dozen  of  the  smaller  to  one  of  the 
larger,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
price,  the  Prizetake”  being  too  large  to 
use  on  the  table  without  slicing.  1  know 
of  no  one  now  growing  onions  by  the  new 
method.  Sets  can  also  be  planted  much 
faster  than  the  green  onions  can  be  trans¬ 
planted.  J.  L.  F. 

Brooklyn,  O. 


Stock  Notes.— By  May  6  the  rye  was 
large  enough  to  cut  and  haul  to  the  cows. 
After  this  date  the  stalks  rapidly  became 
too  hard  for  easy  eating.  We  shall  cut  all 
the  rye  on  the  lower  farm  for  green  fodder 
or  hay.  Thus  the  ground  can  be  manured 
and  plowed  for  sweet  corn  or  squash.  The 
wheat  comes  in  after  the  rye  and  makes 

better  feed  both  green  and  cured . 

The  oats  and  peas  are  excellent  thus  far. 
The  peas  were  slow  to  crawl  out  of  the 
soil,  but  once  on  top  they  proceed  to  shake 
the  kinks  out  of  their  legs.  The  oats  will 
have  a  big  job  to  hold  these  sturdy  fel¬ 
lows  up.  We  shall  have  enough  to  cure 

for  hay! . The  field  around  the 

hog  house  has  been  seeded  to  Essex  rape. 
The  garden  is  not  far  away  and  all  wastes 
from  it  will  be  dumped  into  the  pens.  Our 
roots  are  all  gone,  and  the  sows  eat  a  good 
hole  in  the  grain  bins.  From  June  1  to 
December  1  the  cost  of  feeding  will  be 
greatly  cut  down.  May  is  our  most  ex¬ 
pensive  month  for  hog  feeding.  Hugh  is 
preparing  the  ground  for  sugar  beets.  I 
want  three  times  as  many  roots  this  sea¬ 
son  as  we  have  ever  grown  before. 

. The  filly  is  prospering.  She  has 

been  well  fed  and  is  large  and  strong  for 
her  age.  Charlie  has  her  so  that  she  will 
come  to  him  in  the  pasture  and  will  wear 
the  entire  harness,  including  the  crupper, 
without  a  kick  or  a  nip.  You  can  handle 
her  all  over,  lift  her  feet— in  fact,  she  will 
need  no  breaking.  I  expect  a  strong, 
swift,  gentle  horse  from  that  filly.  Her 
father  is  a  gentleman  on  hoofs.  He  was 
never  trained  and  pushed,  but  he  covered  a 
trial  mile  in  2:19,  and  his  sons  have,  with 
training,  got  inside  of  2:8!  The  natural 
tendencies  for  speed,  beauty  and  good  man¬ 
ners  are  there.  Training  for  a  race  might 
destroy  the  good  manners.  We  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  natural  traits. 

Wants  to  Know.— This  Michigan  man  is 
after  information: 

“Tell  us  about  basKet  willow,  where  to 
be  had,  culture,  demand,  profit,  etc.  Why 
don’t  you  grow  it  on  your  wet  land  and 
make  fancy  baskets  Winters?  Millions  of 
baskets  are  used  annually.  Why  not  saw 
your  timber  and  make  berry  baskets  Win¬ 
ters?  Why  not  grow  Japan  chestnuts  on 
your  chestnut  hills,  for  market,  or  Japan 
walnuts?  Plant  willow  where  the  hills 
gully.  It  will  hold  it.  Don’t  be  scared 
about  sitting  on  the  stone  fence  Sundays 


If  you  want  the  best,  the  most  im¬ 
proved  and  the  most  reliable  hinder  in 
the  world— buy  the  McCormick— it  is 
the  unit  of  measure  in  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines. — Adv. 


WATER. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 

35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Teniente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 


Sugar  Beets,  Fruit,  Wheat, 
Corn,  Grass,  Truck. 

You  get  YOUR  share  of  the  profit  when  you  use  this 
ideal  predigested  Ammonlate  as  plant  food. 

For  intrinsic  value  costs  20  per  cent  less  than  other 
aruinoniates. 

Send  post  card  for  formulas  and  free  bulletins. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

13  R  .Tolm  Street,  New  York. 


BEFORE  BUYING  ffiRSfffi! 

A  NEW  HARNESS  aiogue  glv- 

— — — lng  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  single  and 
double  harness  and  save  25  per  cent. 

King  Harness  Co.  510  Church  St.,  Ow«go,N.Y. 


Your  Water  Supply 

can  be  utilized  to  raise  Itself  by  the 

R|  CT  hydraulic 
I  r“  ENGINE. 

Best  for  farms,  country  rem¬ 
and  irrigation.  Pumps  30 
high  for  every  foo  t  of  fall. 
Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.. 

120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-AirPumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  whilo  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  W e 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


BAKER’S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 


Saves  its  cost  every  season.  Best  farm  and  field  harness. 
Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  low  down  work  where  whiffletrees 
and  traces  are  objectionable  or  may  interfere  with  work. 
Very  valuable  for  work  in  orchards  or  about  young  trees, 
equally  good  elsewhere  Catalogue  free. 

Oil  AD  AIITCC  Give  it  a  week’s  trial,  and  if  not  perfectly 
UUAnAn  I  CC  satisfied,  return  the  harness  to  us  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO..  220  Main  St„  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York- 


SATURDAY,  MAY  17,  1902. 


President  Roosevelt  finally  signed  the  anti-oleo 
bill,  and  it  Is  now  a  law.  The  last  few  days  witnessed 
some  lively  hustling.  The  oleo  people  made  a  last 
desperate  effort  to  induce  the  President  to  veto  the 
bill.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  only  thing  which  pre¬ 
vented  this  calamity  was  the  clear  understanding  that 
farmers  would  regard  a  veto  as  a  personal  injury! 

* 

Mr.  Van  Deman  (page  349)  tells  of  bugs  that  cost 
this  Government  $2,000  apiece!  Is  it  a  sin  to  spend 
money  that  way  for  a  bug  when  there  are  so  many 
uses  for  a  dollar?  No,  we  regard  this  as  a  legitimate 
expense.  If  this  insect  will  live  and  thrive  in  our 
climate  it  will  clean  out  the  dreaded  San  Jose  scale. 
It  costs  money  to  test  such  things.  Such  an  experi¬ 
ment  is  well  worth  trying! 


The  17-year  locusts  are  nearly  upon  us.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  as  to  just  when  they  will  come  and 
how  much  damage  they  will  do.  One  reason  for  this 
is  because  few  records  were  made  when  they  last  ap¬ 
peared.  This  year’s  brood  should  be  watched  with 
care.  All  can  help.  Let  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
observe  when  the  locusts  emerge  and  notify  the  State 
entomologist  with  any  other  facts  about  the  insect 
Do  this  without  fail.  It  will  surely  help. 

• 

Four  Ohio  boys  recently  ate  wild  parsnip  thinking 
it  to  be  sweet  anise.  One  died,  and  the  others  are 
in  a  critical  condition.  Every  country  child  should 
know  the  comparatively  few  poisonous  plants  growing 
in  his  vicinity.  Boys  especially  have  a  disposition  to 
investigate  and  taste  all  sorts  of  plants  and  fruits. 
A  little  care  on  the  part  of  parents  will  often  prevent 
the  making  of  such  fatal  mistakes.  Instruction  in 
these  matters  in  country  schools  would  not  be  out  of 
place.  Specimens  obtained  from  a  Summer  Saturday 
in  the  field  or  woods  would  furnish  pupils  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  object  lesson. 

* 

On  page  361  a  reader  tells  why  on  the  western 
prairies  cornstalks  are  left  in  the  field  all  Winter. 
They  hold  the  sand  and  prevent  the  strong  winds 
from  drifting  it.  We  often  hear  farmers  condemn  a 
method  or  opinion  because  it  does  not  agree  with 
their  own.  They  think  they  “know  it  all”  and  are 
therefore  quick  to  judge.  Often  they  know  only  one 
small  side  of  it.  The  thing  that  they  denounce  may 
be  exactly  the  right  thing  under  conditions  which 
do  not  touch  them  at  all.  This  idea  of  standing  on 
one  corner  of  a  thing,  shutting  your  eyes  and  de¬ 
nouncing  it  all  is  bad  business.  Walk  all  around  it 
before  you  abuse  it! 


The  writer  once  lived  in  a  house  in  a  small  town. 
There  were  two  families  in  the  house  and  a  small  back 
yard.  With  Spring  came  the  gardening  fever.  That 
back  yard  could  not  be  ornamented  so  we  determined 
to  make  it  useful.  The  man  in  the  other  part  of  the 
house  came  with  about  this  proposition: 

“Let’s  have  a  good  garden!  We’ll  divide  it  up!  You 
dig  and  plant  and  do  the  hoeing  and  I  will  furnish 
the  seeds  and  pick  my  share!” 

He  claimed  that  this  was  fair  because  he  had  a 
“pull”  with  our  Congressman  and  could  get  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  seeds !  Of  course,  he  said,  these  seeds  must 
be  better  than  any  other!  There  being  no  other  way 
to  agree  with  him  we  got  the  garden  ready.  His 
famous  Government  seeds  turned  out  to  be  about  the 


most  useless  lot  of  stuff  that  a  politician  ever  paid 
his  small  debts  with.  We  quietly  burned  them  up 
bought  new  seed  and  had  a  good  garden.  The  amount 
of  stuff  grown  in  that  back  yard  was  remarkable— 
and  the  Congressman  received  the  full  credit  for  it! 
Such  experience  as  this  makes  one  smile  when  people 
tell  how  they  intend  to  shut  up  “the  Government 
seed  shop!”  We  regard  the  seed  distribution  as  a 
first-class  humbug,  yet  sure  to  continue.  Better  rea¬ 
lize  that  fact  and  manage  it  so  as  to  get  most  out 
of  it  by  giving  it  more  and  more  to  the  distribution 
of  new  things  that  ought  to  be  tested. 

* 

A  hang  of  Italians  in  this  city  were  carrying  a 
heavy  steel  rail  when  the  six  o'clock  whistle  blew. 
That  was  their  quitting  time  and  they  were  so 
anxioua  not  to  work  a  moment  over-time  that  they 
dropped  the  rail  at  the  first  toot  right  on  the  foot  of 
the  Irish  foreman!  They  remind  us  of  some  hired 
men  who  appear  to  be  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
giving  the  boss  an  extra  minute  in  exchange  for  the 
hundreds  they  take  in  working  hours.  Who  is  a 
good  match  for  such  a  man?  The  boss  who  fails  to 
appreciate  the  uncalled-for  jobs  that  the  faithful 
hand  performs. 

* 

The  Health  Commissioner  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ad¬ 
vises  his  subordinates  that  permits  may  be  issued  for 
the  keeping  of  hens  and  little  chickens  in  the  bor¬ 
ough,  but  under  no  circumstances  will  roosters  be 
permitted.  This  is  not  an  unjust  discrimination 
against  the  masculine  element,  but  a  direct  result  of 
the  rooster’s  untimely  crow,  which  in  a  crowded  city 
soon  becomes  a  nuisance.  Only  those  who  have  tried 
to  sleep  in  a  hot  and  noisy  town  can  realize  the  exas¬ 
peration  of  the  sound  in  early  morning,  when  other¬ 
wise  there  is  a  temporary  lull.  Crowing,  either  on 
the  part  of  birds  or  humans,  is  often  an  irritant  to 
the  nerves  of  the  audience. 

* 

Senator  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  concluded  a 
speech  on  the  oleo  bill  as  follows: 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  local  Granges  number 
about  500,  with  a  membership  of  fully  55,000,  principally 
heads  of  families.  The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  are 
among  the  most  intelligent  and  conservative  of  all  the 
many  elements  of  our  population,  and  in  a  general  way 
they  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  best  bulwark  of  our 
institutions.  For  these  reasons,  representing  as  I  do  one 
of  the  greatest  agricultural  States  in  all  the  Union,  1 
heartily  favor  this  bill  as  it  is  reported  from  the  Senate 
Committee,  and  1  shall  cast  my  vote  for  it  when  it  comes 
up  for  final  passage. 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  speech 
with  the  following  note  written  on  it: 

I  enclose  this  speech  so  you  can  see  what  the  postage 
stamp  is  doing  in  Pennsylvania.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
every  farmer  should  give  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  vote  of  thanks 
by  subscribing  for  it.  E.  p.  b. 

Of  course  such  a  vote  of  thanks  wouldn’t  hurt  our 
feelings  at  all.  We  would  try  to  face  it.  Make  no 
mistake,  however,  as  to  who  it  was  that  won  this 
battle.  There  were  many  of  us  who  did  what  we 
could,  but  the  victory  was  made  sure  only  when  the 
farmers  themselves  thrust  the  small  politicians  to 
one  side  and  reached  straight  to  the  heart  of  things! 
Let  us  ever  remember  that.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
which  the  American  people  must  not  forget — this 
ability  of  the  common  people  to  defend  their  rights 
if  they  will  but  get  together  behind  a  fair  and  honest 
demand! 

• 

During  the  debate  on  the  oleo  bill  the  following 
newspaper  report  was  sent  from  Washington: 

Mr.  Wadsworth  (New  York),  chairman  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee,  finally  succeeded  in  offering  an  amend¬ 
ment  changing  the  section  providing  that  oleomargarine 
free  from  artificial  coloration,  which  is  taxable  at  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  so  as  to  provide  that  “colored 
butter  shall  not  be  construed  as  coloration.”  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  lost,  61  to  88. 

Well,  what  about  it?  You  will  quickly  see  the 
point.  If  the  oleo  men  color  their  stuff  so  that  it  will 
pass  as  butter,  they  are  taxed  10  cents  per  pound.  If 
made  in  its  “natural”  color  they  save  9%  cents  per 
pound.  They  might  use  a  quantity  of  June  butter 
which  has  naturally  a  high  color  and  by  mixing  this 
with  their  other  fats  give  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  pro¬ 
duct.  What  Mr.  Wadsworth  evidently  wanted  was 
to  give  the  oleo  men  the  right  to  use  any  colored 
butter  in  this  way.  You  can  easily  see  what  would 
follow.  They  could  pour  the  color  into  a  sample  of 
butter  until  it  was  as  red  as  a  brickbat — then  use 
small  quantities  of  it  to  color  their  oleo  to  any  shade 
desired.  It  was  a  slick  scheme  but  happily  nipped  in 
the  bud.  Now  a  stranger  would,  of  course,  suppose 
that  Mr.  Wadsworth  must  be  a  city  man — a  farmer 
hater — with  no  dealings  whatever  with  country  peo¬ 
ple.  A  man  with  such  a  game  as  that  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  the  “nerve”  to  ask  a  farmer  to  vote  for 
him!  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  not  only  rep¬ 
resents  an  agricultural  district  but  actually  pretends 


to  be  a  farmer  himself!  In  all  the  crooked  ways  of 
politics  we  do  not  know  of  anything  more  out  of 
joint  than  a  man  who  advocates  such  a  proposition 
as  we  have  quoted,  representing  a  district  controlled 
by  farmers'.  But  surely  these  farmers  do  not  know 
the  man’s  record  on  this  question!  He  must  have 
kept  under  cover  and  deceived  them!  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  record  has  been  published  and  made  as 
clear  as  possible  so  that  every  farmer  in  Niagara,  Or¬ 
leans,  Livingston,  Wyoming  and  Genessee  counties 
knows  just  what  his  Congressman  stands  for!  Why 
there  were  farmers  enough  in  that  district  who  sign¬ 
ed  petitions  against  oleo  to  bury  Mr.  Wadsworth  out 
of  sight!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  farmers  who  act¬ 
ually  petitioned  Congress  against  oleo  turned  around 
and  voted  for  this  champion  of  a  fraud?  They  must 
have  done  so  or  he  never  could  have  been  elected! 
Will  he  run  again?  Run?  Why  he  expects  to  canter 
through  the  district  with  not  so  much  as  a  fiy  speck 
to  block  his  way.  Will  the  farmers  of  his  district 
nominate  him?  No,  for  that  will  be  done  by  a  well- 
organized  ring.  The  farmers  will  have  a  chance  at 
him  later.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  think 
more  of  their  bread  and  butter  than  of  the  man  who 
tried  to  scrape  the  butter  off  their  bread! 

* 

Political  economists  tell  us  that  prices  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  relation  between  the  supply  and  the  de¬ 
mand.  That  is,  when  any  article  is  scarce  the  price 
advances.  When  this  advance  price  stimulates  pro¬ 
duction,  resulting  in  a  greater  supply  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  needed,  prices  decline  again.  This  is  called 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  While  the  raw  pro¬ 
ducts  of  nature  remain  available  to  labor  for  produc¬ 
tion,  and  competition  is  unrestricted  in  distribution, 
the  law  works  to  a  charm.  Those  who  appropriate 
raw  products  and  destroy  competition  refer  us  to  this 
economic  law  as  if  the  result  of  their  manipulations 
had  no  bearing  on  it  whatever.  Let  us  refer  once 
more  to  the  production  of  coal.  If  men  could  go  to  the 
mines  and  dig  it  at  will,  and  then  if  railroads  would 
compete  with  each  other  in  making  a  price  for  trans¬ 
porting  it  to  points  of  consumption,  the  amount  act¬ 
ually  required  for  heat  and  power  and  light  would  be 
the  limit — and  the  only  limit — of  production.  The 
price  to  the  consumer  would  be  the  cost  of  delivery 
and  of  mining,  including,  of  course,  a  fair  profit  to 
those  investments  of  capital^  in  the  business.  The 
conditions  that  exist,  however,  are  much  different. 
Four  or  five  railroad  companies  control  practically  all 
the  hard  coal  fields  of  the  country.  No  man  dares  re¬ 
move  a  single  pound  of  it  without  the  consent  of  these 
companies.  They  have  the  power  to  decide  arbitrarily 
just  how  much  or  how  little  coal  shall  be  mined  with¬ 
in  a  given  time.  They  say  just  what  the  miner  shall 
be  paid  per  ton  for  mining  it,  just  what  they  shall 
have  per  ton  for  transporting  it,  and  practically  what 
the  consumer  shall  pay  for  it.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  has  no  more  to  do  with  trade  under  such 
conditions  than  the  law  of  gravitation.  As  farmers 
we  are  not  all  directly  interested  in  the  prices  of  coal, 
but  as  producers  we  are  all  interested  in  the  general 
law  that  regulates  prices  of  commodities.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  understand  these  natural  laws  of 
trade.  Left  to  themselves  they  render  to  every  man 
the  just  fruits  of  his  hand  and  mind.  Man-made  laws 
often  prevent  this  equitable  adjustment.  They  are 
made  for  that  purpose  to  the  end  that  a  few  might 
profit  by  the  labor  of  many.  In  this  country,  when 
any  farm  product  exchanges  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  for  another  product  representing  a  less  ex¬ 
penditure  of  labor  and  capital,  the  natural  laws  of 
trade  have  been  nullified,  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
suffers  not  from  nature’s  decrees  but  from  laws  which 
he  himself  has  helped  to  make. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Tarred  corn  is  too  much  for  the  hens! 

Tillage  is  the  tiller  of  good  agriculture. 

The  place  to  look  for  “back  bone”  is  in  the  eye. 

The  first  dish  of  outdoor  rhubarb  is  a  family  event. 

Why  should  any  R.  N.-Y.  reader  who  can  get  a  little 
tar  bother  with  scarecrows? 

Whitewashing  trees  to  head  off  the  17-year  locusts  is 
not  done  to  kill  the  insects  but  is  based  on  the  known 
fact  that  insects  do  not  like  to  operate  on  a  white  sur¬ 
face! 

Will  those  who  are  experimenting  with  the  String- 
fellow  method  of  planting  trees  please  tell  us  what  they 
are  doing?  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  widest  possible 
range  of  reports. 

Letters  from  farmers  who  use  tar  on  the  seed  corn 
are  pouring  in.  They  all  say  use  tar  alone  without 
water.  Some  heat  the  corn  on  the  stove  before  adding 
the  tar.  That’s  the  best  scarecrow! 

The  much-cursed  English  sparrow  will  have  a  chance 
to  redeem  some  of  its  reputation  in  the  locust-infested 
districts  this  season.  It  is  said  that  the  locusts  have  no 
show  where  the  sparrows  are  numerous. 

This  is  the  way  a  New  York  reader  puts  it:  “Here  is 
the  dollar  for  another  year  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  every 
dollar  Invested  brought  the  returns  that  we  get  from 
your  paper  we  would  be  as  happy  as  pigs  in  clover.” 
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Events  of  the  IV eek 


DOMESTIC.— A  false  alarm  of  fire  raised  among  the 
girls  employed  in  the  American  Tobacco  Company’s  cigar 
factory,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  30,  caused  a  panic 
that  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  eight  of  the  employees  and 
the  more  or  less  serious  Injury  of  30  others.  The  disaster 
was  caused  by  the  screams  of  girls  who  witnessed  an 
accident  to  a  youth  employed  as  a  stock  boy,  and  who 
was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  descending  elevator  on  the 
fourth  floor,  where  he  was  leaning  over  a  rail  of  the  ele¬ 
vator  shaft.  In  addition  to  fire  escapes,  there  are  two 
large  stairways  in  the  building,  one  at  each  end,  but  the 
BOO  workers  who  were  on  the  fourth  floor  when  the  cry 
of  Are  was  raised,  and  as  many  more  on  the  third  floor, 
became  panic-stricken,  and  made  a  mad  rush  for  one  of 
the  stairways.  One  of  the  fleeing  girls  fell  on  the  land¬ 
ing  at  the  second  floor,  others  fell  over  her,  and  soon 
those  behind  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  get  away  from 
imaginary  flames  became  a  tightly-wedged,  struggling 

mass  on  the  stairway  above . Fire,  following  an 

explosion,  destroyed  the  Hagers  Steel  Company’s  plant 
at  Madison,  Ill.,  April  29;  damage,  $250,000.  .  .  .  Prank 
R.  Biddle,  a  retail  meat  dealer,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
brought  suit  against  Swift  &  Co.  to  recover  damages  for 
injury  to  his  credit,  resulting,  he  claims,  from  their  put¬ 
ting  his  name  on  a  “black  list,”  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  unable  to  purchase  meat  of  Armour  &  Co.,  A.  A. 
Jewett  &  Co.,  the  Morris  Company  or  others  in  the  al¬ 
leged  “Beef  Trust.”  ....  April  28  a  tornado  passed 
over  Glen  Rose,  Texas,  killing  seven  persons,  injurying 
40  more,  and  destroying  much  property . Con¬ 

gressman  Amos  J.  Cummings,  of  New  York,  died  May  2. 
He  was  born  in  Conklin,  N.  Y.,  in  1841,  became  a  printer’s 
apprentice  when  12  years  old,  and  was  employed  in  print¬ 
ing  offices  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union.  He  served 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  afterward  held  editorial 
positions  on  the  New  York  Tribune  and  Sun.  For  14 
years  he  had  been  a  member  of  Congress.  .  .  .  Arch¬ 
bishop  Corrigan  died  in  this  city  May  5,  aged  62.  He  was 
born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  of  Irish  parentage.  After  being 
graduated  from  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  he  studied  in 
Europe,  winning  several  competitive  medals  for  scholar¬ 
ship  there.  For  nine  years  he  was  connected  with  Seton 
Hall  College,  being  president  for  five  years.  He  was 
made  third  Metropolitan  of  the  Province  of  New  York 
In  1885.  On  account  of  his  great  ability  as  a  theologian, 
his  interest  in  education  and  frank  and  kindly  manner, 
he  was  highly  esteemed  both  by  his  fellow-churchmen 
and  members  of  other  denominations.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  May  5  rendered  opinions  on 
two  test  cases  affecting  the  transit  of  Chinese  through 
the  United  States  to  other  countries,  sustaining  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  action  in  detaining  them  at  San  Francisco;  50 
Chinamen  thus  detained  will  be  deported  at  once.  .  .  . 

.  .  Bret  Harte,  an  American  writer  of  note,  died  in 
London,  May  5,  aged  62.  He  was  best  known  for  his 
poems  and  short  stories  of  Western  life,  many  of  which 
are  surprising  combinations  of  humor  and  pathos.  .  . 

.  .  Rear  Admiral  W.  T.  Sampson  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  6.  He  was  born  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  1840; 
was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at  Annapolis 
when  21;  served  on  the  Patapsco  during  the  blockade  of 
Charleston  harbor  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  on  the  ves¬ 
sel  when  it  was  blown  up  by  a  mine,  killing  three-fourths 
of  the  men  on  board.  He  was  next  assigned  to  the  Colo¬ 
rado,  Admiral  Goldsborough’s  flagship,  on  the  European 
station,  and  in  July,  1866,  was  commissioned  lieutenant- 
commander.  Then  he  was  three  years  at  the  Naval 
Academy  as  instructor.  In  January,  1871,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Congress  as  executive  officer,  and  on  that  ship, 
under  command  of  Captain  H.  K.  Davenport,  was  sent 
on  to  Greenland,  with  supplies  for  the  Polaris  expedition. 
In  August,  1874,  he  was  made  a  commander.  During 
1882-5  he  was  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Ob¬ 
servatory  at  Washington,  and  during  1885-6  was  on  tor¬ 
pedo  duty  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fortifications. 
He  was  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  from  1886 
to  1890,  and  was  a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Maritime  Conference  at  Washington  in 
1889.  In  1889  he  was  made  captain,  and  for  three  years 
subsequently  was  in  command  of  the  San  Francisco  on 
the  Pacific  station.  From  this  service  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Ordnance,  and  remained  there 
until  placed  in  command  of  the  Iowa.  After  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Spanish  War  he  was  made  acting  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  and  was  in  command  of  the  fleet  during  the  block¬ 
ade  of  Cuban  ports,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  vessels.  On  February  9,  1902,  he  was  placed 

on  the  retired  list,  having  reached  the  age  limit . 

At  Lynn,  Mass.,  an  anti-beef  league  has  been  formed, 
numbering  nearly  2,000.  ...  A  cyclone  struck  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  May  6,  wrecking  the  Shenango  Tin  Plate 
Works,  in  which  were  more  than  1,000  people  at  the  time. 
No  lives  were  lost,  but  the  property  damage  will  ex¬ 
ceed  $100,000 . A  volcanic  eruption  on  the  island 

of  Martinique,  West  Indies,  has  done  great  damage.  It 
is  reported  that  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  is  buried  with 
ashes  and  lava,  and  that  nearly  all  of  the  25,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  been  killed. 

CONGRESS.— April  30  the  House  passed  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  bill.  On  the  same  date  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  reported  favorably  all  the  reciprocity 
treaties,  except  the  treaty  with  Argentina  and  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  pertaining  to  Jamaica,  which  were  re¬ 
ported  adversely.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  took 
no  action  on  the  bills  to  place  meat  on  the  free  list  or 
the  resolution  to  investigate  the  beef  trust,  which  has 
been  referred  to  it,  and  it  is  thought  that  nothing  will 
be  done  pending  the  investigation  which  the  Department 

of  Justice  is  conducting . Secretary  Hitchcock 

has  sent  a  communication  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  a  declaration  of 
the  policy  by  the  Administration  on  the  disposition  of  the 
public  domain  in  reference  to  the  demand  for  leases  for 
cattle  grazing  purposes.  There  have  been  many  "graz¬ 
ing”  bills  introduced  at  this  session  of  Congress,  the  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect  cattlemen  against  the 
encroachments  of  homesteaders.  It  has  been  accepted 
that  Secretary  Hitchcock  and  the  officials  of  the  General 
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Land  Oflice  would  administer  the  Land  laws  with  strict 
consideration  for  their  original  purpose,  which  was  the 
promotion  of  homesteading.  The  theory  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  that  the  best  interests  of  the  people  will  de¬ 
served  by  getting  farmers  on  the  public  domain  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible.  This  is  the  rule  to  be  applied  to  public 
land  and  to  Indian  lands  which  may  be  acquired  by 
treaty.  Acre  for  acre,  well  tilled  Western  farms  will  send 
five  head  of  cattle  to  market  to  one  produced  under  the 
prevalent  system  of  grazing  on  the  public  lands  in  the 
West.  The  President,  it  is  said,  is  not  only  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  this  policy,  but,  being  familiar  witli 
conditions  in  the  cattle  lands  of  the  West,  he  has  become 
emphatic  in  his  advocacy.  He  has,  therefore,  taken  a 
strong  stand  for  the  farmer  as  against  the  large  cattle 
barons,  it  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  Lhe  leasing- 
policy,  hitherto  followed,  will  be  gradually  restricted. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Great  mortality  is  reported 
among  sheep  in  New  Mexico,  owing  to  drought. 

Fruit  growers  of  California,  representing  88  per  cent 
of  the  trade,  have  organized  to  control  eastern  shipments. 

May  5  rain  fell  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Indian 
Territory,  breaking  the  drought  and  greatly  benefitling 
crops. 

May  7  lire  destroyed  three  large  barns  at  Lhe  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  1'.  Loss  is  estimated  at 
$25,000.  The  lire  is  supposed  to  have  been  started  by  a 
drunken  man,  who  w'as  found  lying  in  a  field  nearby. 


FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY. 

PART  II. 

The  last  week  in  April  was  rather  unfavorable  for 
seeding  here.  A  heavy  hail  and  snowstorm  that  lay.er 
turned  lo  rain  occurred  during  the  forepart  of  the  week, 
and  another  general  rain  at  the  end  of  the  week.  About 
two  inches  of  snow  fell  and  snowbanks  over  two  feet 
deep  were  formed  around  our  drills  which  were  standing 
in  the  lield.  Our  machinery  is  always  left  in  the  held 
at  noon  and  night,  and,  after  we  are  through  with  each 
set,  it  is  housed  in  a  large  machinery  shed.  This  prac¬ 
tice  of  housing  machinery  is  not  common  out  here,  how¬ 
ever,  and  most  of  it  is  housed  in  the  “great  shed.” 

We  use  three  22-shoe,  four-horse  drills,  and  are  able  Lo 
seed  from  75  to  8t)  acres  a  day.  We  are  now  seeding  a 
field  a  mile  long,  and  each  round  with  all  three  drills 
seeds  eight  acres.  Many  farmers  are  using  the  disk  or 
the  press  wheel  drills,  but  we  think  that  the  common 
shoe  drill  with  the  chain  covers  is  the  best  for  general 
use  as  it  is  much  lighter  than  the  disk,  will  not  clog  as 
quickly  in  wet  spots,  puts  the  seed  in  on  a  solid  bottom, 
and  covers  it  with  loose  soil,  so  that  moisture  will  he 
drawn  up  from  below. 

About  40  acres  of  our  oldesL  land  have  been  seeded 
down  with  a  mixture  composed  of  seven  bushels  of  Tim¬ 
othy,  two  of  Blue  grass  and  25  pounds  of  Bromus  iuer- 
ims.  The  grass  seed  is  first  mixed  with  the  wheat  and 
then  the  whole  mixture  drilled  in  the  regular  way.  We 
consider  Bromus  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  filling  the 
soil  with  roots  in  a  short  time.  About  three  years  ago 
we  seeded  some,  and  last  Spring  while  plowing  it  for  flax 
we  found  the  sod  very  tough  and  thick.  We  raise  all 
Blue-stem  wheat  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres  of  a 
new  variety  of  hard  wheat,  Minnesota  No.  163,  originated 
at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 

Our  working  day  consists  of  about  16  hours.  The  men, 
five  in  number,  rise  at  five,  breakfast  is  ready  by  six, 
and  we  are  in  the  field  ready  to  begin  work  not  later 
than  seven.  About  an  hour  is  taken  at  noon  for  dinner. 
The  teams  leave  the  field  at  seven  and  supper  is  over  by- 
eight.  The  buildings  are  quite  conveniently  located,  the 
farthest  we  have  to  go  to  get  to  a  field  is  about  a  mile. 

We  have  three  colts  four  years  old  and  one  three  that 
we  are  breaking  in  this  Spring.  They  were  first  taugnt 
to  drive  on  a  wagon,  having  been  bitted  last  year,  ana 
then  used  one  at  a  time  on  a  three-horse  harrow  a  half¬ 
day  each.  Two  of  the  heaviest  of  the  four-year-olds, 
weighing  about  1,300  and  1,400  pounds  respectively,  are 
now  worked  on  the  drill  every  day  with  two  steady  horses 
between  them. 

Our  garden  is  not  yet  plowed  and  all  our  energy  for 
the  next  week  will  be  used  in  getting  in  the  remainder 
of  the  wheat,  about  500  acres.  A  hotbed  covered  with 
storm  sash  has  been  prepared,  and  tomato  and  cabbage 
plants  are  doing  finely.  A  smaller  one  is  used  for  start¬ 
ing  flower  seeds. 

For  several  weeks  large  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese  have 
been  migrating  northward.  A  small  flock  of  11  geese 
settled  in  a  coulee  near  the  barn  for  a  few  days.  They 
were  so  very  tame  that  they  came  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  barn  every  morning.  One  of  them  weighing  11 
pounds  graced  our  table  later.  Flocks  of  geese  and  brant 
have  been  seen  numbering  nearly  300  .  J.  d.  b. 

Wolverton,  Minn. _ 

HIGH  PRICES  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE. 

I  believe  the  present  prices  of  meats  are  as  legitimate 
as  the  lower  prices  of  a  year  ago,  and  that  the  producers 
are  getting  40  to  50  per  cent  more  for  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  than  they  did  then.  There  has  been  no  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  meats  than  in  other  farm  products. 
Why  do  not  the  high  prices  of  corn  cause  a  disturbance 
as  well  as  beef?  About  this  time  last  year  I  sold  a  string 
of  heavy  cattle  in  Chicago  at  $5.10  per  100  pounds.  These 
were  fed  corn  at  an  average  cost  of  24;  cents  per  bushel, 
hay  at  $4  a  ton,  and  cared  for  by  men  at  $20  per  month. 
April  19  I  sold  the  same  kind  in  the  same  place  at  $7  per 
100.  These  were  fed  corn  at  55  cents  a  bushel,  hay  at 
$6  a  ton,  and  by  men  at  $25  per  month.  You  will  see  that 
while  the  cattle  increased  40  per  cent  in  value,  the  cost 
of  the  feed  consumed  increased  over  75  per  cent.  There 
is  no  question  but  these  are  prosperous  times  for  the 
western  farmer,  and  that  he  has  made  money  whether  he 
sold  his  grain  or  fed  it  to  stock.  When  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  farmers  and  feeders  suffered  four 
years  of  discouraging  low  prices  for  all  stock  and  grain, 
the  present  reaction  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Another 
thing  that  has  a  marked  effect  on  prices  is  the  fact  that 
the  home  consumption  Is  rapidly  increasing.  The  western 


country  is  settliug  up  more  closely,  large  stock  and 
grain  farms  are  being  cut  up  in  small  ones,  and  a  smaller 
per  cent  of  the  products  go  to  market.  Lands  in  the 
Northwestern  States  have  increased  in  value  from  30  to 
lou  per  cent  in  the  last  few  years.  Lands  that  could  be 
bought  in  northwest  Iowa  five  years  ago  at  $20  per  acre 
now  sell  at  $50  to  $75  per  acre.  The  cheap  lands  and  cheap 
help  are  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  West.  I  don’t  see 
how  anyone  can  expect  to  buy  farm  products  at  old  prices 
under  present  conditions.  If  we  raise  good  heavy  crops 
this  year  we  shall  see  somewhat  lower  values,  but  until 
then  the  consumer  may  expect  to  pay  well  for  what  he 
eats.  h.  swope. 

Marathon,  Iowa. 

1  think  that  the  high  price  of  beef  is  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  corn,  and  on  this  account  there 
have  been  less  cattle  put  on  feed  and  increased  consump¬ 
tion.  When  average  laborers  are  doing  well  they  seldom 
look  ahead  for  a  “rainy  day,"  consequently  they  live 
better.  We  are  getting  for  our  fat  cattle,  which  are  fed 
from  120  to  150  days,  about  $6  to  $7  per  100  pounds  in  Chi¬ 
cago;  this  includes  a  good  quality  of  cattle.  They  will 
dress  on  an  average  about  one-half  of  their  live  weight. 
This  puts  the  cuts  across  the  counter  at  about  12  to  14 
cents  respectively.  Then  there  are  the  hides  and  offal, 
enough  to  pay  the  labor,  capital,  etc.,  invested  by  Lhe 
butcher.  1  believe  that  Lhe  high  price  of  meat  is  caused 
by  Lhe  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  do  not  believe  in 
any  beef  trust.  a.  w.  bacon  a  son. 

Hurley,  S.  D. 

On  beef  cattle  we  are  not  making  any  more  money  now 
than  we  were  five  years  ago  when  we  got  $4  Lo  $5  per  loo. 
At  that  time  we  could  buy  corn  from  7  to  10  cents  a 
bushel;  hay  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton;  labor  was  twice  as 
good  for  half  the  wages  paid.  We  could  get  fencing  for 
half  Lhe  present  price.  Lumber  for  sheds  and  feed  boxes 
is  a  good  deal  higher  now  than  then.  We  are  not  getting 
any  more  money  for  our  beef  cattle  now  than  what  we 
need  to  make  a  living  and  a  little  profit,  even  with  those 
high  prices.  We  are  getting  $6  to  $7  per  100  for  good 
quality  fat  steers  that  have  been  fed  from  six  to  lo 
months,  depending  on  the  condition  when  put  in  yard. 
We  have  to  pay  from  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel  ar  our 
corn  now,  and  it  is  scarce  and  hard  to  get  at  that  price. 
Some  predict  corn  going  to  $1  per  bushel.  Hay  is  from  $6 
to  $8  per  ton  now,  and  almost  impossible  to  get  at  that 
price.  Hired  men  are  from  $30  to  $40  per  month.  Five 
years  ago  we  could  get  them  for  $15  to  $20,  and  they 
would  work  to  keep  their  job,  but  now  they  are  noL 
worth  much  because  they  are  too  scarce.  But  on  hogs 
we  are  making  good  money,  from  $6.50  to  $7.50  per  100.  it 
don’t  take  so  much  corn  for  we  do  not  have  to  feed  them 
so  long,  and  it  don’t  take  so  much  labor  to  take  care  of 
them  as  it  does  cattle.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  beef  trust. 
There  is  no  more  trust  in  beef  than  in  corn  and  hay,  for 
they  are  what  make  the  beef.  There  was  a  small  crop  of 
corn  and  less  and  lighter  cattle  fed.  This  with  the  good 
demand  for  meat  made  the  high  price.  If  there  was  a 
trust  we  could  only  get  so  much  for  our  beef  and  pork. 
We  would  have  Lo  live  accordingly,  and  you  people  in  the 
eastern  cities  would  soon  find  it  out,  for  if  the  farmer 
has  no  money  it  will  not  be  long  till  the  rest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  have  any,  either.  J.  R.  benson. 

Rock  Valley,  Iowa. 


Crop  Prospects. 

The  peach  crop  is  ruined  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
State.  Cherries,  plums  and  small  fruit  promise  a  good 
crop.  The  Spring  is  late;  very  dry.  Late  wheat  and 
clover  are  badly  winterkilled.  Oats  are  all  sown;  early 
potatoes  planted;  a  large  acreage  of  both.  g.  b.  h. 

St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind. 

The  outlook  in  our  vicinity  promises  a  fine  crop  of 
berries  and  fruits.  Apples  and  pears  blossomed  more 
fully  than  for  years.  Wheat  only  medium.  Pastures 
growing.  Some  planting  corn.  Had  a  nice  growing 
shower  May  3.  w.  F.  k. 

Dover,  Del. 

Peaches  in  this  section  are  mostly  dead,  but  the  fruit 
growers  are  not  discouraged.  Quantities  of  peach,  plum 
and  cherry  trees  are  being  planted  this  Spring.  Aside 
from  the  peaches  1  believe  a  good  crop  of  all  other  kinds 
of  fruit  may  be  expected.  A  few  cherry  trees  in  favored 
locations  are  in  fine  bloom.  J.  g.  b. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  Spring  has  been  dry  and  cold  until  April  20;  since 
then  grass  and  oats  look  very  well;  early  potatoes  are 
planted  and  coming  up;  garden  also.  Cattle  and  horses 
are  thin;  many  have  died,  not  from  lack  of  food,  but  from 
some  poison  on  the  corn  and  cane  fodder,  which  produces 
inflammation  of  stomach.  The  hay  was  very  poor  also. 
There  has  been  plenty  of  roughage,  but  little  grain. 

Pittsburg,  Kan.  e.  m.  c. 

I  have  a  large  fruit  farm  here  (apples,  pears  and  cran¬ 
berries)  that  has  been  sadly  neglected  for  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  last  (and  my  first  here)  season  I  used  chemi¬ 
cals  as  a  dressing  for  the  trees,  and  am  so  well  pleased 
with  the  results  that  I  shall  use  a  much  larger  amount 
this  year,  and  will  supplement  their  use  by  cultivating 
my  orchards  with  a  double-action  Cutaway  harrow.  1 
shall  thin  my  fruit  freely  and  turn  sheep  and  hogs  in  to 
eat  the  fallen  fruit  and  such  weeds  and  grass  as  may  be 
growing  later.  "What,  O  what  will  the  harvest  be!” 

Harrison,  Me.  w.  o.  b. 

Farmers  here  have  finished  planting  potatoes;  the  acre¬ 
age  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  There  will  be  more 
corn  planted  this  year  than  formerly  and  less  cabbage, 
because  the  sauerkraut  cutters  have  considerable  of  last 
year's  stock  on  hand,  and  because  Winter  cabbage  does 
not  pay  since  cold  storage  of  cabbage  has  become  so 
general  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Land  has  Increased 
in  value  considerably  lately.  Many  old  farms  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  wealthy  men  from  New  York,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $100  per  acre  (buildings  included),  to  $1,000 
per  acre  according  to  location,  land  on  north  shore  with 
a  good  elevation  for  building  being  most  desirable. 

Syosset,  N.  Y.  J.  s.  b. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

This  fashion’s  a  whimsical  sort  of  a  sprite; 
Her  ways,  1  confess,  are  too  much  for  me, 
quite! 

Lavlnia,  sixty  years  ago, 

Was  dressed  In  the  height  of  the  style, 
you  know, 

The  pride  of  her  fond  relations; 

Yet  Mabel  smiles  at  the  quaint  little  miss, 
With  her  frock  like  that,  and  her  shoes 
like  this— 

As  some  one  at  Mabel  will  smile,  I  wis, 
When  the  dress  that  to-day  she  is  proud 
to  wear 

Belongs  with  the  hoops  and  the  powdered 
hair 

And  the  patches  of  past  generations! 

But  this  Is  the  question  that  puzzles  me; 
The  rose’s  frock  is  the  same,  I  see. 

With  the  trimming  of  dew  upon  it. 

That  roses  wore  in  Lavinia's  day: 

And  the  tulip’s  petticoat,  striped  and  gay, 
Is  made  in  the  same  old-fashioned  way; 
And  never  a  change,  for  a  hundred  years. 
In  the  cut  of  the  marigold's  gown  appears, 
Or  the  shape  of  the  sweet  pea’s  bonnet! 

Yet  nobody  says  that  the  flowers  look 
queer. 

Pray  can  you  explain  to  me  why,  my  dear? 
—Margaret  Johnson,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

* 

One  of  the  novelties  for  trimming  is 
undulated  black  ribbon  velvet,  which  in 
half-inch  width  costs  about  18  cents  a 
yard.  This  may  be  used  effectively  on 
either  skirts  or  waists. 

* 

Some  new  houses  are  built  with  ver¬ 
min-proof  pantries,  lined  throughout 
with  sheet  iron,  which  is  painted  like 
an  ordinary  wall.  There  is  no  risk  of 
rats  or  mice  in  such  a  place. 

* 

The  president  of  Leland  Stanford 
University  says  that  you  can’t  fasten  a 
five-thousand-dollar  education  on  a 
fifty-cent  boy.  A  misfit  education  is  a 
good  deal  like  a  misfit  garment;  it  di¬ 
rects  undesired  attention  to  the  defects 
of  the  wearer. 

* 

Finely  sifted  coal  ashes  form  an  old- 
fashioned  scouring  material,  but  none 
the  less  effectual,  especially  for  steel 
utensils.  The  dry  ashes,  kept  in  a  bak¬ 
ing  powder  can  conveniently  near  the 
sink,  will  be  found  useful  on  nickel, 
brass  or  steel,  rubbing  the  ashes  on 
with  a  damp  cloth,  and  polishing  after¬ 
wards. 

* 

White  madras  is  proving  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  popular  fabrics  for 
blouses,  assuming  many  forms  that  hide 
its  identity  completely.  It  is  figured  and 
striped,  sometimes  looking  like  damask, 
sometimes  like  figured  piqud,  for  its  fig¬ 
ures  often  appear  on  a  ribbed  back¬ 
ground.  It  is  so  distinct  from  madras 
as  formerly  known  that  one  can  scarcely 
consider  it  the  same  fabric.  Complete 
blouse  suits  of  white  madras  are  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty,  and  are  more  easily 
laundered  than  piquA  The  price  varies 
from  25  to  75  cents  a  yard,  apparently 
more  according  to  the  place  it  is  bought 
than  to  its  actual  value.  The  higher- 
priced  weaves  are  usually  in  so-called 
“exclusive”  patterns,  but  there  is  an 
ample  choice  in  handsome  designs  at  25 
cents.  White  madras  waists  of  good 
quality  cost,  readymade,  from  $2  to 
$4.50,  so  there  is  quite  a  margin  of  sav¬ 
ing  for  the  woman  who  can  choose  her 
material  wisely,  and  then  make  it  up 
herself. 

• 

Some  of  the  most  serviceable  under¬ 
skirts  for  Summer  wear  are  mercerized 
cotton  (lawn  or  cambric  in  black  and 
white  stripes,  having  an  accordion- 
pleated  flounce  finished  with  a  little 
black  ruffle  at  top  and  bottom.  Striped 
lawn  makes  a  very  useful  underskirt  for 
hot  weather,  and  the  material  may  often 
be  bought  very  cheaply  at  special  sales. 

A  gored  skirt,  having  a  flare  flounce 


with  ruffles  at  top  and  bottom,  is  a  use¬ 
ful  pattern  White  underskirts  are 
again  in  vogue,  disputing  favor  with  the 
handsome  silk  ones,  but  colored  cotton 
is  made  up  so  handsomely,  and  gives 
such  satisfaction  in  the  wearing,  that  it 
cannot  be  displaced.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  little  choice  in  such  garments, 
readymade,  except  in  thick  seersucker 
or  dark  sateen;  now  there  is  infinite  va¬ 
riety  in  material,  color  and  make,  rang- 


4060  .  Misses’  Sliirt  Waist, 

12  to  16  Years. 

ing  in  price  from  50  cents  to  $5.  Where 
price  must  be  considered  home  making 
is  an  advantage,  not  so  much  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  material  as  of  the  work 
put  in  it  In  underwear,  as  in  children’s 
clothes,  the  quality  of  the  workmanship 
shows  its  cheapness  sooner  than  the 
quality  of  the  material. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  girl’s  waist  shown  is  of  white 
mercerized  duck,  and  is  unlined,  though 
the  pattern  provides  for  lining  if  de¬ 
sired.  It  closes  at  the  back  and  has  two 
deep  pleats  stitched  to  yoke  depth  only. 
To  cut  this  waist  for  a  miss  14  years  of 
age,  3%  yards  of  material  21  inches 
wide,  2%  yards  27  inches  wide,  two 
yards  32  inches  wide,  or  1%  yard  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4060  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses 
of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

The  woman’s  tucked  waist  is  made  of 
white  Persian  lawn,  with  a  finish  of 
beading  run  with  black  velvet  ribbon, 
and  is  unlined;  but  silk  and  wool  fabrics 
are  more  satisfactory  made  over  the 
fitted  foundation.  The  lining  is  snugly 
fitted  and  closes  with  the  waist  at  the 
center  back.  The  front  of  the  waist 
proper  is  tucked  at  the  upper  portion  to 
give  a  triple-pointed  yoke  effect,  and 
again  at  the  waist  to  simulate  a  pointed 
girdle;  but  the  backs  are  tucked  for 
their  entire  length  to  give  a  tapering 
effect.  The  sleeves  are  elbow  length; 
but  can  be  made  long  and  the  deep  cuffs 
added  when  preferred.  The  upper  por¬ 
tions  are  full,  and  soft  puffs  are  formed 
at  the  elbows,  but  between  the  two  the 
sleeves  are  tucked  to  give  a  close  fit. 
The  neck  as  shown  is  collarless,  but  the 
stock  can  be  added  when  desired.  To 
cut  this  blouse  in  the  medium  size,  three 
yards  of  material  21  inches  wide,  2 y2 
yards  27  inches  wide,  2 y2  yards  32  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  44  inches  wide  will 
be  required.  The  pattern  No.  4064  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


The  Household  Congress 

Children’s  Clothes. — To  the  busy 
mothers  of  many  active  children  I  would 
say  try  making  kilts  and  dresses  of  blue 
denim;  they  are  neat,  pretty  and  wear 
astonishingly  well.  If  the  lighter  weight 
cloth  is  chosen  they  will  not  be  hard  to 
wash,  as  the  dirt  is  all  on  the  surface. 
I  made  three  kilt  suits  for  my  four-year- 
old  boy,  and  he  has  worn  them  every 
day  for  eight  months,  and  there  is  not  a 
hole  in  them  yet  He  is  a  child  for 


whom  dirt  seems  to  hare  a  great  affinity, 
and  brush  and  nails  a  particular  spite. 
For  my  baby  boy  of  18  months  I  made 
Mother  Hubbards  with  shoulder  ruffles 
and  finished  neck,  sleeves,  ruffles  and 
bottom  of  dress  with  two  or  three  rows 
of  white  stitching.  One  of  the  little 
girl’s  dresses  has  ruffles  on  neck,  shoul¬ 
ders  and  sleeves  of  varying  widths  made 
of  the  edge  of  the  cloth  with  the  white 
selvage  for  trimming.  mrs.  m.  h.  h. 

Ohio. 

Washing  Dress  Goods. — In  washing 
woolen  goods  use  soap  bark.  Soak  10 
cents’  worth  in  warm  water  over  night, 
and  then  strain.  Add  this  to  the  water 
iQ  which  the  goods  are  to  be  washed,  and 
after  washing  rinse  in  clean  warm  water. 
Wring  well,  hang  up  to  dry.  Iron  when 
nearly  dry,  on  the  wrong  side.  Black 
goods  can  be  successfully  washed  In 
ammonia  water,  a  tablespoonful  of  am¬ 
monia  to  a  pailful  of  water.  l.  j.  t. 

A  Visiting  Club. — We  have  solved  the 
visiting  problem  in  our  neighborhood  in 
a  manner  entirely  agreeable  to  all.  We 
have  a  visiting  club,  in  which  15  or  20 
take  part,  and  which  meets  once  In  two 
weeks.  Neighbors  are  not  very  near 
each  other  here,  and  some  are  too  old, 
too  indolent  or  too  otherwise  engaged, 
so  the  “club”  does  not  include  many 
families.  We  meet  at  a  different  house 
each  time,  and  enjoy  ourselves  with 
music,  singing,  speaking  and  gossiping 
about  our  daily  cares  and  pleasures,  our 
poultry,  our  flowers,  the  newest  book 
we  have  read,  the  various  things  we  are 
doing  or  hope  to  do.  Amusing  games 
are  sometimes  introduced  by  the  young¬ 
er  ones,  and  we  have  pleasant  picnic 
parties  in  Summer.  A  charming  lake  is 
only  a  few  miles  from  us,  and  there  we 


4°(>4-  Tucked  Blouse. 
32  to  40  Bust. 


have  boating  and  fishing  and  lovely 
walks  and  views.  Here  we  can  rest  and 
enjoy  ourselves  all  day,  and  go  home  at 
night  feeling  that  it  is  good  to  live, 
ready  to  take  up  our  duties  again, 
strengthened  and  refreshed. 

Michigan.  linda  w.  m’neil. 

Canning  Rhubarb. — It  will  soon  be 
time  to  secure  pie  plant  for  Winter  use. 
1  skin  it,  cut  into  inch  pieces,  put  in  a 
preserving  kettle,  and  let  it  come  to  a 
good  boil  all  through,  without  a  particle 
of  sugar.  It  will  keep  perfectly.  When 
you  wish  to  open  it  for  use,  take  one 
cupful  of  sugar  for  a  pie,  and  it  will  be 
like  the  fresh  pie  plant.  For  a  small 
family,  the  pint  cans  are  much  better 
for  any  fruit.  s.  1.  c. 

Rhode  Island. 


Who  wrote 
Macbeth?  The 
wise  woman  who 
got  into  some  lamp 
trouble  or  other. 


My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
‘.ell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Best 
Farmer’s  Garments 

made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  56, 

67  or  58,  in  stripes— or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key¬ 
stone  goods,  send  his  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 


Cleveland  &  Whitefiill  Co. 


Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

TRIM  MAE K  KKGI8TKUKD. 
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^■TEH  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

al  lowed  on  every  bicycle  purchased  of  11 
We  ship  on  approval  to  any  one  ia 
U-  S.  or  Canada,  without  a  cent  deposit. 

1002  Models,  $9  to  $15 

1900  &  ’01  Models,  best  makes,  $7  to  $11 

500  Second-hand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$3  to  $8.  Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale 
at  half  factory  cost.  Tires, equipment, 
&  sundries,  all  kinds,  %  regular  price. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  town  to  ride&exliibitsampie 
1802  model.  Agents  make  money  fast. 

A  BICYCLE  EREE distributing 

catalogues  in  your  tow  n.  Write  at  once 
for  agents’ net  prices  and  our  specHil  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  c6. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  U$ 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 


nVfilnWlPi  Strictly  new.  per  _ 

I  I  1  II  steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Th« 

liest  Itonlbig,  Siding  or  Coiling  you  cun  uho. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Conies 
either  fiat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..east  ol  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  C0..W.  35th  and  Iren  Sts.,  Chicago 


All  the  world’s  a  stage.  Elgin 
Watches  are  the  prompters. 

Elgin  Watches 

are  the  world’s  standard  for  pocket  time¬ 
pieces.  Sold  by  every  jeweler  in  the  land  ; 
guaranteed  by  the  world’s  greatest  watch 
works.  Booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 
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My  Kitchen. 


COMFORT  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN  THE 
WOMAN'S  WORKSHOP. 

Part  T. 

While  mine  may  not  be  what  is  term¬ 
ed  a  model  kitchen,  it  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  practical,  and  has  been  a 
very  pleasant  reality  for  several  years. 
The  dimensions  are  25x16  feet,  six  feet 
being  partitioned  off  on  the  south  end 
for  pantry  and  porch;  height  of  ceiling 
eight  feet  six  inches.  The  sides  of  the 
room  are  wainscoted  to  the  height  of 
four  feet  with  yellow  pine,  finished  in 
hard  oil;  the  rest  of  the  woodwork  is 
stained  cherry,  and  also  has  the  hard- 
oil  finish.  The  windows  are  hung  with 
cords,  have  four  panes,  each  12*4x28 
inches,  and  are  fitted  with  light  brown 
Holland  shades,  on  spring  rollers.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  a  paper  of  the 
desirable  creamy  tint,  with  sprays  and 
vines  of  delicate  brown  and  blue,  and 
the  ceiling  is  a  light  shade  of  blue  ala- 
bastine.  In  the  southeast  corner  is  the 
sink,  and  the  pump,  which  furnishes  the 
water  supply,  always  pure,  cold  and 
sparkling,  coming  as  it  does  from  a 
driven  well.  The  sink  has  no  cupboard 
beneath  it  to  gather  dampness,  but  is 
supported  on  iron  legs.  Next  to  the  sink 
stands  the  dresser,  which  is  four  feet 
two  inches  in  length,  built  fast,  and 
reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The 
lower  part  is  30  inches  high  and  27 
inches  deep,  and  is  fitted  with  drawers 
for  cutlery,  dish  towels,  etc.,  also  cup¬ 
boards  for  ironware  and  cooking  uten¬ 
sils.  The  upper  part  forms  a  cupboard 
in  which  are  four  shelves  14  inches  in 
depth,  the  first  one  being  15  inches 
above  the  bed  or  table  formed  by  the 
lower  part.  Under  this  bottom  shelf  is 
a  rack,  fitted  with  double  hooks  (like 
those  used  for  clothing)  on  which  hang 
tin  cups,  dredging  and  pepper  boxes, 
lemon  squeezers,  strainers,  wire  dish¬ 
cloth  and  dish  swabs.  At  each  end  of 
the  table  are  sliding  rests  which  can  be 
drawn  out  to  support  a  wide  board,  thus 
increasing  the  table  capacity  and 
making  it  more  convenient  for  ironing 
or  other  purposes.  When  not  in  use,  the 
rests  are  pushed  in  out  of  the  way  and 
the  extra  board  stood  in  the  pantry.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  dresser  is  fitted  an¬ 
other  sink,  size  19x14  inches — this  rests 
in  a  wooden  frame  supported  by  iron 
brackets  having  a  hinged  cover;  the 
strainer  has  been  taken  out,  and  here  is 
emptied  dishwater,  water  from  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.  The  waste  pipe  empties  di¬ 
rect  into  a  barrel  and  is  then  wheeled 
away  and  distributed  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good,  and  all  danger  from 
clogged  drains  or  cesspools  avoided. 

In  the  end  of  the  dresser  under  this 
sink  are  screw  hooks  on  which  hang 
dustpan,  stove  shaker  and  poker — here 
would  be  the  place  for  the  wood  box  if 
we  had  use  for  one;  as  it  is,  the  coal 
scuttle  occupies  the  place.  Above  the 
sink,  at  an  easy  reaching  height,  an  ad¬ 
justable  rack  is  fastened  to  the  end  of 
the  dresser  with  screws —  this  is  a  nice 
arrangement  for  dish  towels  at  all 
times,  and,  on  ironing  days,  makes  an 
admirable  rack  on  which  to  hang  the 
freshly  ironed  clothes. 

The  chimney  is  built  entirely  outside 
of  the  house,  thus  avoiding  all  niches  in 
the  room;  this,  by  the  way,  was  tried  as 
an  experiment,  but  we  are  so  well 
pleased  with  the  plan  that  if  we  were 
going  to  build  again  I  really  think  my 
husband  would  have  every  chimney  on 
the  house  built  in  the  same  way.  In 
Summer  the  pipe  from  the  range  enters 
the  flue  about  five  inches  above  the 
wainscoting,  but  in  Winter  it  is  carried 
up  through  the  ceiling  into  a  drum  and 
then  into  the  flue,  thus  utilizing  much 
hot  air  which  otherwise  would  be 
wasted.  A  space  between  the  window 
and  the  upper  corner  was  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  accommodate  an  old-fashioned 
“settee”  or  lounge;  it  is  well  supplied 
with  cushions  and  affords  many  restful 
minutes,  which,  under  the  pressure  of 
housewifely  cares,  could  not  be  enjoyed 


if  the  resting  place  had  to  be  sought 
away  from  the  kitchen.  A  kitchen  table 
(nn  casters,  of  course)  stands  against, 
the  partition  which  forms  the  cellar  and 
stairways;  over  this  table  and  eight 
inches  above  the  wainscoting  is  a  shelf 
or  mantel,  about  four  feet  in  length, 
also  resting  on  iron  brackets.  On  this 
stands  an  eight-day  clock,  lamps  for 
kitchen  use,  breakfast  bell  and  a  vase 
for  holding  lamplighters,  and  under  it 
hangs  the  rack  for  newspapers,  etc. 

MRS.  C.  E.  B. 


How  Joe  Paid  the  Mortgage. 

Joe  came  in  the  other  morning  very 
much  excited.  “I’ve  got  rid  of  it,  Maria! 
I’m  free,  Maria!”  he  exclaimed,  tossing 
his  hat  up  and  catching  it  again  when  it 
came  down,  like  a  schoolboy. 

“Got  rid  of  what?”  I  inquired  in  a 
calm  voice,  though  all  in  a  tremble  of 
excitement  myself.  “Why,  I’ve  got  rid 
of  that  mortgage  on  the  old  Brewster 
farm  that  has  been  hanging  over  our 
heads  the  past  30  years.” 

“How  did  you  manage  to  pay  it,  Joe? 

I  thought  you  were  wondering  the  other 
day  where  the  money  was  coming  from 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  this 
year.” 

“I  gave  the  farm  away,  mortgage  and 
all,”  answered  Joe,  in  a  sort  of  awe¬ 
stricken  tone  of  voice,  as  if  almost 
frightened  at  what  he  had  done.  “I 
bought  that  farm  at  war  prices  you 
know,  Maria,  and  we  have  labored  hard. 

I  have  made  improvements  on  the  build¬ 
ings  and  cleared  up  several  acres  of 
land,  and  now  I  have  sold  it  for  less 
than  I  gave  in  the  first  place;  but  I’ve 
got  rid  of  the  mortgage,  Maria,  that’s 
one  consolation.” 

Then  Joe  sat  down  and  we  talked  it 
over.  We  had  bought  the  farm,  as  he 
said,  when  everything  was  high,  paying 
part  cash  and  mortgaging  the  rest.  Then 
our  trouble  began.  As  it  was  a  good  to¬ 
bacco  farm  we  had  no  fears  but  that  we 
could  soon  clear  off  the  mortgage  in  a 
few  years,  but  as  Joe  said,  it  had  hung 
like  a  sword  over  our  heads  ever  since, 
ready  to  fall  if  we  failed  to  feed  it  with 
interest  money.  We  had  paid  taxes  on 
that  mortgage,  kept  it  well  insured,  and 
treated  it  handsomely,  yet  all  our  efforts 
to  get  rid  of  it  were  failures.  We  would 
not  live  like  animals  in  order  to  do  it, 
because  we  never  believed  in  starving 
one  day  in  order  to  feast  the  next,  and 
ir,  seemed  as  though  when  we  were 
working  hard  we  ought  not  to  allow 
that  mortgage  to  spoil  all  our  comfort; 
so  we  occasionally  shut  that  skeleton 
up  tight  in  the  closet  and  feasted  with¬ 
out  even  saying  “by  your  leave,”  though 
it  always  came  out  just  as  large  as  ever. 
One  year,  when  tobacco  was  selling  at 
30  cents  per  pound,  we  thought  to  con¬ 
quer  it,  but  “woe  is  me”  somehow  after 
Joe  had  paid  $800  for  fertilizer  to  raise 
a  big  crop  and  settled  the  meal  and 
grain  bill  (of  course  if  he  put  every¬ 
thing  on  to  the  tobacco  land  he  could 
not  raise  corn  and  grain,  and  even  the 
garden  was  scrimped)  and  the  board  of 
two  stout  hired  men  with  wages  at  $30 
per  month  with  the  unthouglit-of  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  (for  everything  was 
high)  left  a  very  small  margin  of  profit 
to  pay  in  toward  the  mortgage.  To  be 
sure  the  land  was  greatly  improved,  but 
soon  after  the  price  of  tobacco  fell. 
Some  years  it  did  not  sell;  some  years 
it  was  injured  by  wind,  hail  or  frost, 
until  finally  Joe  gave  up  raising  it  al¬ 
together,  for  he  realized  that  tobacco 
was  not  a  good  mortgage  payer.  It 
proved  almost  as  bad  as  the  mortgage 
itself  swallowing  up  everything  that 
was  put  on  to  it,  and  robbing  all  our 
other  crops.  By  dividing  up  the  ferti¬ 
lizers  he  could  raise  potatoes,  corn, 
grain  and  vegetables.  The  meal  bills 
grew  smaller,  one  hired  man  only  was 
needed,  and  other  expenses  shrank  ac- 

MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


cordlngly,  while  we  still  managed  to  ^ 
feed  the  mortgage.  At  last  Joe’s  father  " 
died,  and  we  moved  on  to  his  farm 
rather  than  to  sell  it  at  a  sacrifice,  and 
left  the  Brewster  farm  with  its  mort¬ 
gage  behind  us.  Some  years  Joe  rented 
it.  and  other  years  he  carried  it  on  to 
a  disadvantage  himself,  managing  to 
pay  interest,  taxes  and  insurance,  etc., 
until  at  last  he  had  given  it  away  with 
its  mortgage,  or  rather  sold  it  for  less 
than  he  paid.  And  the  sword  was  at 
last  lifted;  we  were  free,  the  mortgage 
was  paid. _ maria. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Soft  Cornmeal  Cake.— Beat  two  eggs 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar;  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  two  tablespoonfuls 
melted  butter;  one  heaping  pint  of  white 
cornmeal;  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  hot  water  and  suffi¬ 
cient  buttermilk  or  sour  milk  to  make  a 
thick  batter.  Mix  thoroughly  and  then 
pour  in  sufficient  boiling  water  to  make 
a  thin  batter.  Bake  in  a  rather  shallow 
pan  in  moderately  not  oven  for  40  min¬ 
utes  and  serve  hot. 

Mixed  Brown  Bread. — Mix  in  a  large 
bowl  one  cupful  Quaker  oats,  one  cupful 
Pettyjohn’s,  one-half  cupful  each  of  flour 
and  yellow  cornmeal,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Put  in  another  bowl  two  cup¬ 
fuls  thick  sour  milk  and  one-half  cupful 
molasses.  Dissolve  a  level  teaspoonful 
soda  in  two  tablespoonfuls  warm  water, 
add  to  sour  milk  and  molasses,  and 
when  foaming  to  the  other  ingredients. 
Mix  until  every  grain  is  moistened.  Turn 
into  greased  covered  tin  mold  and  steam 
four  hours. 

Biscay  Salt  Cod.— Bone  two  pounds  of 
salt  cod  and  soak  in  cold  water  for  12 
hours.  Place  in  a  saucepan,  cover  with 
salt  water  and  let  heat  gradually  to  boil¬ 
ing  point;  then  add  fresh  water  and  let 
boil  again.  Take  out  and  drain.  Chop 
two  onions  and  one  green  pepper  quite 
fine  and  cook  for  five  minutes  in  butter 
or  oil.  Add  one  sliced  tomato  or  half¬ 
cupful  of  stewed  tomatoes,  one  clove  of 
garlic  and  a  small  chili  pepper.  Add  to 
these  three  pints  of  broth,  a  small 
bunch  of  parsley,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  tomato  catsup  and  a  pint  of  small  po¬ 
tatoes  (peeled)  or  the  same  quantity  of 
potato  balls.  Cook  until  the  potatoes 
are  just  done,  add  the  cod  and  cook  five 
minutes  longer. 

THERE  IS  A  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE 

Who  aro  Injured  by  too  use  of  coflee.  Recently  there 
baa  been  placed  In  all  the  grocery  stores  a  new  pre¬ 
paration  called  GRAIN-O,  made  of  pure  grains,  that 
takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  It  without  distress,  and  but  few  can  tell  it 
from  coffee.  It  does  not  cost  over  M  as  much. 
Children  may  drink  It  with  great  benefit.  15c.  and 
25c.  per  package.  Try  it.  Ask  for  GRAIN-O 

SI  25OT0$36OO  Expenses. 

FOR  HUSTLERS-B0TH  MEN  &  WOMEN 

At  home  or  traveling.  Let  us 
start  you.  Our  Puritan  Water 
Still— a  wonderful  invention. 
Great  seller— big  money  maker. 
Enormous  demund.  Over  60,000  al- 
’  ready  sold.  Everybody  buys.  It 
,  purifies  the  foulest  water  by  dis- 
‘3  tillation— removes  every  impurity. 
!3  Furnishes  absolutely  pure,  aera¬ 
ted,  delicious  drinking  water. 
Beats  Filters.  Saves  lives — pre- 
events  fevers,  sickness,  doctor 
bills — cures  disease.  '  ”ite  for 


BOILING  WATER 


_ _  NEW  PLAN  AND  OFFER. 

HARRISON  M’FGCO.,12  Harrison  Bldq.,Clncinnatl,  0. 


A  Hot  Proposition. 


Our  full  line  of  Ralnmuzuo  Steel 
I  IfungcH,  Steel  Cook  and  Oak 
Heating  Stoves  sent  anywhere  on 

30  Days’ Free  Trial 

direct  from  our  factory  at  factory 
prices,  freight  prepaid.  The  best* 
stove  proposition  ever  offered.  If 
you  want  to  know  more,  send 
for  our  free  catalogue. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Everybody 


Who  differ*  from  Bodily 
Ache*  and  Fains,  such  a* 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lum¬ 
bago,  Headache,  Pleurisy, 
Sciatica,  Sprains  and  Bruise* 


Should  L’sa 


SUacobsOil 


It  Conquers  Pain 

Price,  ife  end  go*. 

|nm  BT  til.  DKALCR*  IB  iEDlCBl 


X  IOLD  r 

♦ww 


EICTHT 
OLLARS 

and  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

Buys  the  oel<  brnted,  high  griidv., 
new  1902  Model  EDGEMERE  BICYCLE, 

28-inch  wheel,  any  height  frame,  high  grade  equipment, 
inducting  high  grade  guaranteed  pncumalle  tires,  adjustable 
handle  bars,  line  leather  covered  grips,  padded  saddle,  flue  hall 
bearing  pedals,  nictel  trimmln.-s,  beautifully  finished  through¬ 
out,  any  color  enamel.  Strongest  Guariintee. 

BIO  95  for  the  celebrated  1902  kenwood  Bicycle, 
g  I  o‘  7  5  for  the  celebrated  1902  Elgin  King  or  Elgin  Quern  Bicycle. 
B 1 5*  75  for  the  highest  grade  1902  bicycle  made  our  three ertwu 
nlehe’l  joint,  Napoleon  or  Josephine,  complete  with  the 
very  finest  equipment,  including  Morgan  A  W right  highest 
grade  pneumatic  tires,  a  regular  #50.00  bleycle. 

in  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  Kor  thr^most  wonderful  bicycle 

offer  Tver  heard  of,  write  Tor  oor  free  1902  Bicycle  Catalogue. 

Adder..,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

LUMBER  AT  HALF  PRICES. 

WE  Pl  RtTIASED  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

SEND  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 
Pipe,  Machinery  and  Building 
Supplies  in  General. 

FREE  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN,  DEPARTMENT  62,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 


11,126  MILES 

of  railway  east  of  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
with  eastern  terminals  at  New 
York,  Boston  and  Montreal,  are 
embraced  in  the 

NEW  YORK 
CENTRAL  LINES 


For  No.  3  of  the  Four-Track  Series,  con- 
taining  a  map  showing  this  Central  Hallway 
System  of  America,  send  a  two-cent  stamp 
to  George  li.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  New  York  Central  H.  K.,  Grand 
Central  St  ation,  New  York. 


ABSOLUTE  RANGE  PERFECTION! 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  OR  ON  .MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

Your  money  refunded  after  SIX  MONTHS'  TRIAL  If 


Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  My  superior  location  in  Ohio  on  Lake  Erie, 


is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  My  superior  location  in  Ohio  on  Lake  Erie, 
where  iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  and  skilled  labor  are  cheapest  and  best,  en¬ 
ables  me  to  manufacture  the  best  possible  raoge  at  the  lowest  price.  Larg¬ 
est  .  most  complete  range  factory ,  run  by  men  of  20  years'  experience,  Insures 
your  getting  the  “  top-notch  "  In  range  construction,  at  a  positive  saving  of 
$10  to  $20.  Send  for  my  complete  catalogue,  FREE,  of  all  styles  and  sDes. 
and  book  describing  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  steel  range,  which  you 
should  see  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  not.  All  printed  matter  and  photos 
free.  My  motto:  The  Golden  Rule  and  the  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

C.  D.  CL  AIM*,  Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man,  002  Summit  Sc„  Toledo,  O 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  May  10,  1902. 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  —  @  82% 


No.  2,  hard,  New  York .  —  @  84% 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow .  —  @  67% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  45% 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu . 2  17%@2  20 

Poor  to  good . 1  60  @2  15 

Medium,  choice  . 1  72%@1  75 

Poor  to  good . 1  45  @1  70 

Pea,  choice  . 1  80  @1  82% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  45  @1  75 

Red  kidney,  choice  . 2  17%@2  20 

Poor  to  good . 1  80  @2  12% 

White  kidney,  choice  . 1  95  @2  00 

Poor  to  good  . 1  70  @1  90 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  65  @1  70 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  15  @2  20 

Lima,  California,  prime . 2  70  @2  75 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk  . 18  50  @19  25 

Middlings  . 20  00  @21  00 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @27  50 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  @26  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  90 

No.  2  .  75  @  80 

No.  3  .  55  @  65 

Clover  .  60  @  55 

Clover,  mixed  .  60  @  70 

Straw,  rye,  long .  75  @  80 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  2%  cents  per 
quart  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @  25 

Firsts  .  24  @  24% 

Seconds  .  22%@  23% 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy _  23 %@  24 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  22%@  23 

Tubs,  seconds  .  21  @  22 

Tins,  etc .  21  @  23% 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  choice  —  @23 

Lower  grades  .  21  @  22 

Western  factory,  best .  21%@  22 

Common  to  good .  20  @  21 

Renovated,  fancy  .  —  @  23 

Common  to  choice  .  19  @  22 

Packing  stock  .  18  @  21 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  White 

Leghorn,  selected,  fancy .  17%@  18 

Average  prime  .  —  @  17 

W’n,  storage  selections,  doz _  17  @  17% 

Regular  packings,  av.  best _  16%@  16% 

Kentucky,  selected,  fancy .  —  @  16% 

Regular  packings,  prime .  16  @  16% 

Tenn.  and  other  So.,  prime .  —  @  15% 

Fair  to  good .  15  @  15% 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  doz .  15  @  15% 

Checks,  per  dozen .  13%@  14 

Duck  eggs,  per  dozen .  18  @  23 

Goose  eggs,  per  dozen .  22  @  25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 
Cucumbers,  Charleston,  fancy, 

per  dozen  .  75  @  80 

Eastern,  No.  1,  per  dozen .  60  @  80 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  fancy,  lb _  25  @  50 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  lb .  15  @  25 

Cauliflowers,  per  dozen . 1  00  @3  50 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  1901,  choice,  lb  20  @  21 

Prime  .  18%@  19% 

Poor  to  medium .  17  @  18 

1900  .  13  @  15 

Olds  .  5  @  7 

German,  crop  1901 .  35  @  42 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  12 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . .  —  @  7% 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  —  @  9” 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

So.  and  Southw’n,  per  pair _  60  @  70 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

So.  and  Southw’n,  per  pair _  75  @  9u 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  35 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  W’n,  hens,  av.  best...  14  @  15 

W’n,  toms,  av’ge  best .  13  @  14 

Poor  to  fair  .  9  @  11 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  fey..  30  @  35 
Phila.,  squab,  broilers,  p.  pair  60  @  75 

Penn.,  broilers,  per  lb .  28  @  32 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  av. 

best,  per  lb .  —  @  12% 

W’n,  scalded,  av.  best,  p.  tb...  —  @  12% 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  12  @  12% 

Western,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb..  9  @  11% 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  8  @  8% 

Spring  ducklings,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz.  —  @2  50 

Mixed,  per  dozen . 2  00  @2  25 

Dark,  per  dozen .  —  @1  50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veal,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  8% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  —  @  8 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb...  7  @  7% 

Lambs,  Spring,  per  head . 3  00  @6  00  ~ 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  per  lb .  9%@  9% 

Jersey,  medium,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Jersey,  heavy,  per  lb .  7  @  8 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


Scotch,  prime,  p.  168-lb  bag. ..2  15  @2  25 
Irish  &  English,  p.  168-lb  sack.2  00  @2  25 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl . 4  50  @5  00 

Bermuda,  No.  2,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  00 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00  @4  75 

Florida,  seconds,  per  bbl . 3  00  @3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  So.  Jersey,  bbl. 2  50  @5  00 

South  Jersey,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz _ 3  50  @4  50 

Extra,  per  dozen  . 2  25  @2  75 

Prime,  per  dozen . 1  25  @2  00 

Culls,  per  dozen  .  75  @1  00 

Beets,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  25  @1  50 

Florida,  per  100  bunches . 4  00  @6  00 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches.... 4  00  @7  00 

Celery,  Florida,  per  case . .125  @2  75 

Carrots,  Charleston,  100  bchs _ 4  00  @6  00 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  bbl  crate.l  25  @2  00 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate . 1  50  @2  25 

N.  Ca.,  per  bbl  crate . 1  25  @2  00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  basket. 1  50  @2  25 
Egg  plants,  Fla.,  p  %-bbl  crate.l  50  @3  00 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Lettuce,  So.,  per  %-bbl  basket..  25  @  75 
Long  Island  and  Jersey,  p  bbl.l  50  @2  00 

Okra,  Havana,  per  carrier . 2  00  @3  50 

Onions,  white,  good  to  choice, 

per  bbl . 5  00  @7  50 

Red,  good  to  choice,  per  bbl _ 3  00  @3  50 

Yellow,  good  to  choice,  bbl _ 3  00  @4  50 

Inferior,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  50  @2  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  60  @1  65 

Egyptian,  per  112-Ib  sack .  —  @2  75 

Shallots,  Jersey,  per  100  bchs _  50  @  75 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  crate _  50  @1  00 

Peas,  N.  Ca.,  per  bu  crate . 1  25  @2  00 

Charleston,  per  basket  .  75  @1  25 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @1  50 

Romaine,  Bermuda,  per  crate..  50  @1  00 

Florida,  per  %-bbl  basket . 1  00  @1  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket..  25  @  50 
Long  Island  and  Jersey,  p.  100  75  @1  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40  @  60 

Long  Island,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 

Squash,  white,  So.,  per  box .  75  @1  25 

String  Beans,  Florida,  wax,  per 

bu  basket  . 1  00  @2  25 

Florida,  wax,  per  crate . 1  00  @2  00 

Florida,  green,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  p.  box  90  @1  00 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl .  —  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier.. 1  60  @2  50 

RAW  WOOL. 


Ohio,  Penn,  and  W.  Va.  XX  and 

above  . 

XXX  . 

X  . 

No.  1 . 

Delaine  . 

New  York,  Michigan  and  Wis- 

con  X  and  XX . 

No.  1 . 

Fine  delaine  . 

%  blood  comb . 

%  blood  comb  . 

%  blood  comb . 

Coarse  clogged  . 


26%@  27% 
28  @  29 

23  @  24 
26  @  27 
28%@  29 

20  @  22 

24  @  25 
23  @  24 
20  @  21 
20  @  21 
19  @  20 
18  @  19 


TOBACCO  MARKET. 


There  is  a  little  more  inquiry  for  old  to¬ 
bacco,  good  wrappers  of  the  1900  crop  bring¬ 
ing  a  fair  price.  About  100  cases  of  these 
goods  were  sold  recently  for  60  cents.  The 
seed  market  is  dull.  The  auction  sale  of 
shade-grown  tobacco  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
was  well  attended.  Samples  representing 
319  bales,  the  total  cultivated  under 
cloth  last  year,  were  shown.  One  bale  of 
very  fancy  wrappers  brought  $2.80  per 
pound.  Other  prime  light  wrappers  ranged 
from  $1.35  to  $2.50.  Second-grade,  light, 
brought  75  cents  to  $1;  and  prime,  dark,  75 
to  80  cents.  The  following  table  shows 
average  prices  realized  by  different  grow¬ 
ers: 


Rq  Ipc  Pripp 

Olds,  Whipple  &  Pinney .  35  $1.54 


Clark  Bros .  7  1.37 

H.  Reed  .  10  77% 

August  Pauleur  .  6  66 

H.  K.  Wright  .  3  1.06% 

W.  Sikes  .  3  67 

Pitcher  &  Phillips  .  2  41% 

Mitchelson  &  Case  .  13  95% 

Ariel  Mitchelson  .  103  1.15 


—Tobacco  Leaf. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mr.  Cook,  in  the  issue  of  May  3,  highly 
recommends  Carbolineum  Avenarlus  as  a 
paint  for  preserving  the  silo.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  silo  matters  can  get  full  informa¬ 
tion  of  C.  S.  McKinney,  Manager  Carbo¬ 
lineum  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  21  Park  Row, 
New  York. 

The  kerosene  engine  has  some  strong 
points  in  its  favor  for  farm  work  over  all 
others.  Some  of  the  advantages  are:  No 
engineer  or  fireman  required,  always  ready 
for  use,  safe  and  reliable.  One  pint  of  oil 
per  horse-power  per  hour  is  all  the  fuel  re¬ 
quired,  which  makes  the  cost  of  operation 
comparatively  inexpensive.  Any  one  look¬ 
ing  for  power  to  run  silage  cutters,  thresh¬ 
ing  machines,  separators  or  other  farm 
power  will  do  well  to  write  to  A.  Mietz,  128 
Mott  Street,  New  York,  for  catalogue  of 


Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fey,  lb  10%@  11 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice .  9%@  10% 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good  7  @  9 

Evaporated,  1900,  choice,  lb _  9  @  10 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Ca.,  sliced..  5  @  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  and 


Michigan,  qrs .  4%@  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  qrs .  4%@  5%. 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  qrs .  3%@  4% 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  75  @2  00 

Raspberries,  evp’d,  1901,  per  lb..  20  @  22 
Blackberries,  evp’d,  1901,  per  lb..  7%@  8 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Winesap,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 4  00  @4  75 

Baldwin,  good  to  fancy,  bbl.. 4  50  @5  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 4  00  @4  75 

Russet.  Golden,  per  bbl . 3  25  @3  75 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades. 3  00  @3  50 
Strawberries,  N.  C.,  fancy,  qt..  13  @  16 

N.  C.,  poor  to  good,  qt .  5  @  12 

Norfolk,  per  quart  .  6  @  lu 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  State,  prime,  p.  180  lbs  —  @8  00 
State,  fair  to  prime,  per  sack.2  50  @2  75 
Belgian,  per  16S-Ib  bag . 2  00  @2  10 


engines. 

Swan’s  Standard  Roofing  for  the  roofs 
and  Swan’s  Extra  Heavy  Felt  for  lining, 
siding,  etc.,  will  please  every  user.  These 
articles  and  a  full  line  of  roofing  and  build¬ 
ing  papers  are  manufactured  by  the  A.  F. 
Swan  Company,  of  New  York  City.  These 
preparations  will  make  a  building  com¬ 
pletely  tight  and  warm  and  exclude  entire¬ 
ly  all  wind,  rain,  sleet,  snow,  etc.  Aside 
from  their  great  usefulness  and  long  wear 
—some  roofs  having  now  been  on  for  16 
years  and  being  still  reported  in  good  con¬ 
dition— they  have  the  added  advantage 
of  being  low  in  price.  They  therefore 
come  within  the  easy  reach  of  all.  Then, 
too,  they  can  be  successfully  laid  or  put  on 
by  anybody  without  previous  experience  or 
expert  knowledge.  The  Swan  people  pub¬ 
lish  some  very  interesting  little  booklets  on 
the  subject  of  roofing  and  siding  with  cuts 


showing  the  method  of  application.  They 
will  mail  these  free  if  you  request  them. 

Mr.  P.  V alente,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
writes  concerning  Black  Insecticide  Soap, 
as  follows:  “The  Black  Soluble  Insecti¬ 
cide  Soap  bought  of  you  last  Spring  was 
used  on  some  cherry  trees  that  were  very 
badly  affected  with  aphis  and  other  insect 
pests.  It  took  only  one  spraying,  which 
was  very  quickly  and  easily  done,  entirely 
to  clear  them  of  all  insects.  Your  insecti¬ 
cide  has  done  for  me  what  others  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  do.  I  shall  certainly  use  it  again 
next  year.”  V.  Casazza  &  Bro.,  192  Prince 
Street,  New  York,  are  agents  for  this  soap 
for  United  States  and  Canada.  Write  them 
for  full  information. 

An  invention  which  is  rapidly  winning  its 
way  to  public  favor  is  the  Howell  adjust¬ 
able  steel  horse  collar,  manufactured  by 
the  Howell  &  Spaulding  Co.,  of  Caro,  Mich. 
The  first  impression  with  many  is  that  a 
steel  collar  is  too  unyielding  to  be  com¬ 
fortable  on  a  horse,  while  the  reverse  is 
true,  for  the  same  reason  that  army  sad¬ 
dles  with  their  wood  trees  never  gall  the 
back  of  a  horse.  It  is  the  most  humane 
collar.  A  soft  collar  makes  the  flesh  soft, 
the  perspiration  irritates  it,  a  galled  neck 
is  the  result,  and  a  cure  is  impossible 
while  working.  Users  of  steel  collars  never 
complain  of  galled  necks;  the  collars  are 
lighter;  having  no  hanres  or  straps  they 
are  more  convenient,  and  while  the  cost  is 
a  trifle  more  at  the  outset,  they  are  the 
cheapest  in  the  end,  as  once  bought  they 
last  forever,  and  being  adjustable,  can  be 
made  to  fit  any  horse.  Address  as  above 
Right  at  this  time  the  corn  planter  is 
perhaps  the  most  seasonable  tool  with  the 
farmer.  No  kind  of  farm  work  as  now 
done  has  departed  more  widely  in  method 
in  a  generation  than  the  simple  matter  of 
planting  corn.  The  writer  cannot  but  mar¬ 
vel  at  the  up-to-date  planter  and  its  regu¬ 
lar  and  exact  work,  when  his  mind  reverts 
to  the  time  when  as  a  boy  he  dropped  the 
corn  by  hand  and  was  followed  by  his 
father  with  the  hoe.  Take  for  example  the 
Eclipse  Corn  Planter,  manufactured  by  the 
Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  as  near  typical  of  what  is  considered 
the  best  and  most  up-to-date  in  corn  plant¬ 
ers  as  anything  to  be  found,  it  plants  with 
regularity  and  precision,  corn,  beans,  beets, 
etc.  It  plants  in  hills  or  drills  as  desired. 
Any  of  our  readers  interested  in  corn  plant¬ 
ers  would  do  well  to  look  up  the  Eclipse, 
and  write  the  manufacturers  for  a  cata¬ 
logue. 

Folly  of  “Certificates.”— I  never,  until 
within  a  few  days,  realized  of  how  little 
account  a  certificate  of  inspection  of  nur¬ 
sery  in  Connecticut,  where  I  saw  plum  and 
peach  trees,  especially,  completely  covered 
with  San  Jos6  scale.  They  had  not  even 
been  sprayed,  and  from  under  these  trees 
strawberry  plants  were  being  dug  and 
some  of  them  shipped  to  the  State  of 
Washington,  bearing  the  tag  of  a  New 
York  State  nursery,  which  will  probably 
receive  all  the  credit  if  the  scale  is  trans¬ 
mitted  hence.  Both  nurseries  have  a  “clean 
bill  of  health”  from  the  inspectors— so- 
called  J.  E.  p. 

Moosup,  Conn. 


Witli  the  most  Insidious  forms  of  disease — it  Is  no 
wise  to  tritle.  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  is  the 
natural  remedy.— Adv. 


CUTTERS 


RIERS. 


and  SHREDDERS 

FOR  ENSILAGE  A  DRY 
FODDER.  Also  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car- 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y 


THE  CATTLE  RANCH  MAGAZIHE 

6  Months  for  10  Gts. 

A  New  Monthly  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lished  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Treating  of  Land  and  Cattle  interests  In 
general  and  the  advantages  of  co-operation  as 
the  necessary  basis  for  continued  success. 
Send  10  cents  to-day,  and  try  it  for  six  months. 
It  will  interest  you.  SAMPLE  COPY  FKEE 

RANCH  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  CO  , 

EMPORIA,  KANSAS. 


On 

Deposits 

of 

$50.00 

and 

Upward 


Guaranteed 


IT  is  folly  to  speculate  with 
hard-earned  savings.  This 
Company’s  business  is  free  from 
speculative  features.  It  keeps 
Us  depositors  informed  in  detail 
regarding  its  operations,  earn¬ 
ings  and  character  of  its  assets 
and  securities.  Its  business  is 
subject  to  yearly  inspection  by 
the  State  Banking  Department, 
and  the  Company  has  in 
nine  years  increased  its  assets  to 
overgl.GOO.OOO.  Surplus,  $185,000. 
We  are  privileged  to  use  testi¬ 
monials  of  old  depositors  and 
leading  businessmen  and  clergy¬ 
men.  Write  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 

1134-5  Broadway,  New  York 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Position  Wanted. — Young  man  wants 

position  in  creamery  where  he  can  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness.  No  objection  to  locality. 

W.  A.  HAMBLEN,  Flemlngton,  N.  J. 

Wanted — Two  or  three  able-bodied 

men  for  general  outdoor  work.  Must  have  families 
with  one  or  two  daughters  old  enough  to  do  indoor 
work.  Steady  jobs  and  go®d  pay.  Address 

FARM,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Housekeeper  Wanted,  farmer’s  daugh¬ 
ter  preferred.  Good  plain  cook,  neat  and  willing  to 
assist  In  care  of  invalid.  No  dairying  or  outdoor 
work.  Only  mother  and  son  In  family.  A  good  home 
for  the  right  person.  H.  K.  PARKER,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Caw  Grain,  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm.  About 

rUl  0(1 16  300  acres,  close  to  county  seat,  one 
of  the  finest  farms  In  the  State;  rich  dark  soil,  nearly 
all  improved;  level  and  well  fenced.  Sbo  and  dairy 
outfit,  with  the  chief  milk  route  of  the  place,  paying 
between  $2,000  and  $3  000  perannum.  Twenty  ormore 
choice  cows;  a  creamery  and  cheese  factory  just 
being  built  In  town.  Will  sell  with  or  without  the 
dairy  outfit.  This  is  no  rundown  farm,  but  is  in  a 
high  state  of  fertility,  uocommercial  fertilizers  have 
ever  been  needed.  There  are  two  dwelling  houses, 
and  the  farm  would  make  two  good  farms,  but  the 
owner  will  not  sell  part  without  selling  all.  Will  be 
Bold  at  a  bargain.  OTHER  FARMS,  large  and  small; 
a  long  list  to  select  from.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  this  part  of  Michigan  is  a  good  place  to  locate. 
Only  1U0  miles  from  Chicago;  healthful  climate; 
abundance  of  good  water;  canning  factories;  pick¬ 
ling  works;  sugar  beets;  first  quality  fruits.  Church 
and  school  privilege,  good  roads,  low  taxes.  If  you 
want  a  farm  It  will  pay  you  to  write  me.  One.  40 
acres,  suitable  for  fruit  and  poultry,  at  about  the 
worth  of  buildings,  viz..  $1,100. 

C.  C.  CHURCHILL, 
Hearthstone  Farm.  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

WF  PAY  A  an<J  expenses  to  men 

lit  iHI  with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 

Old  pet  CnmniKsinn  Houseln  New  York.  Estftb- 
VIUOM  LUU111U3MUI1  iighed  1838.  Butter,  cheese. 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits  • 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


A  BOOK 


on  the  training  of  Collies  for  practical 


densed  language,  and  tells  JUST  HOW  to  do  it. 
Price,  50c.  MAPLEMONT  SARGENT,  Albany,  Vt, 


G*0.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED 

No,  2  and  Clover  Grades  of  Hay. 

E.  D.  HEWITT , 

180  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


High-Grade  Watches. 
WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN  ONLY. 

Orders  will  be  filled  by  return  mail 
for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  presents. 

We  now  offer  some  extra  fine  watches. 
Every  watch  offered  is  stem  wind  and 
set  and  has  all  improvements. 

The  ”P.  S.  Bartlett”  Waltham  and  the 
G.  M.  Wheeler”  Elgin  are  as  good 
watch  works  for  men  as  we  have  ever 
seen. 


Men’s  Size  Watches. 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT'’ OR  “G.  M.  WHEELER." 

We  give  you  your  choice.  They  are 
full  17-jeweled  watches.  They  are  ad¬ 
justed  by  experts  and  are  first-class  in 
every  respect.  They  come  cased  at  fol¬ 
lowing  prices,  including  free  safe  de¬ 
livery: 

In  solid  ore-silver  ease,  open  face .  $12.25 

In  sterling  silver  case,  open  face .  13.88 

In  sterling  silver  case,  3  oz.  case,  open 

face  or  hunting . .  16.15 

In  25-year  gold  filled  case,  open  face..  18.56 
Jn  25-year  gold  filled  case,  hunting....  21.37 


No.  7.  Ladies’  Waltham  or  Eight 
Watch. 

14-K.  GOLD-FILLED  CASE. 

FULL  1 5-JEWELED  WORKS. 

No.  7  is  a  lady’s  full  15-jeweled  hunt¬ 
ing  case  watch.  The  works  Waltham  or 
Elgin.  The  case  is  14-Kt.  gold  filled, 
guaranteed  to  25  years.  Price  delivered 
in  good  running  order,  $14.50. 


All  watches  are  fully  guaranteed. 
Money  returned  if  not  satisfied.  The 
watches  are  sold  only  to  subscribers. 
You  can  get  any  watch  free  by  getting 
up  a  club  of  subscriptions. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NKW-YOKER,  NEW  YORK. 


1902 


BOOK  BULLETIN. 

Fumigation  Methods,  by  Prof.  W.  G. 
.Johnson;  .109  pages.  82  illustrations.  A  work 
of  interest  to  fruit  growers,  nursery  and 
greenhouse  men,  and  all  who  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  insects  that  can  be  successfully 
handled  by  fumigation.  Full  information 
about  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  and 
carbon  bisulphide,  construction  of  fumiga¬ 
tion  houses,  and  detailed  descriptions  of 
tents  and  other  movable  devices  for  doctor¬ 
ing  planted  trees  and  shrubs.  By  far  the 
hest  work  on  this  subject  yet  published, 
price,  postpaid,  $1. 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticul¬ 
ture,  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  Vol.  TV., 
R-Z;  530  pages,  many  illustrations.  New 
York,  the  Macmillan  Co.;  price,  $5.  This 
fine  volume  brings  the  great  project  of  a 
distinctively  American  Cyclopedia  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture  to  a  successful  close.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  is  in  many  ways  Detter  exe¬ 
cuted  than  the  preceding  ones,  and  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  The  articles  on  the 
rose  and  Rubus  fruits  will  be  much  con¬ 
sulted.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  place 
the  four  volumes  comprising  this  splendid 
Cyclopedia  in  every  country  schoolhouse 
and  farm  library. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

MARKETNOTES 


ASPARAGUS.— The  New  Jersey  product 
is  bringing  the  highest  figure  at  present, 
$4  per  dozen  for  the  best.  Receipts  from 
the  South  are  quite  large,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  any¬ 
one  should  buy  low-grade  asparagus.  Prob¬ 
ably  most  of  it  Is  taken  by  the  cheap 
hotels,  as  it  gives  them  material  for  a  side 
dish  that  makes  a  fair  show  on  the  table, 
even  though  scarcely  edible.  Reports  from 
California  state  that  canners  are  helping 
out  the  growers  to  such  an  extent  that 
prices  remain  high.  The  demand  for 
canned  asparagus  appears  to  be  excellent. 

FIRE  NOTES.— The  reported  losses  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  during  April 
amounted  to  $13,894,600.  There  were  221  fires 
of  a  greater  destructiveness  than  $10,000  ;  31 
of  these  ranged  from  $100,000  to  $750,000,  the 
latter  being  the  loss  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  .7. 
The  loss  since  January  1  is  $61,994,500,  nearly 
$5,000,000  more  than  for  the  same  time  in 
1901.  Of  the  221  losses  named  only  seven 
were  on  farm  property,  chiefly  the  large 
barns  of  stock  farms.  It  is  probable  that 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  fires  in  farm 
buildings  could  be  traced  to  smoking  or 
careless  handling  of  kerosene  lanterns 
around  barns.  Farm  property  properly 
handled  should  be  as  good  a  risk  as  any, 
and  it  would  doubtless  be  sought  by  the 
better  companies  if  the  tobacco  pipe  could 
be  kept  away  from  the  barn  and  the  lan¬ 
tern  handled  properly. 

ODD  FRUITS  find  each  year  an  increas¬ 
ed  sale  in  the  large  markets.  First  they 
appear  as  curiosities  in  the  fancy  fruit 
stores.  Then  those  that  have  the  merits 
of  shipping  well  and  pleasing  the  public 
laste  gradually  work  into  the  regular  trade. 
i  »nly  a  few  years  ago  the  pomelo  (general¬ 
ly  called  grape-fruit)  was  comparatively 
rare.  Now  they  are  found  in  nearly  all 
fruit  stores.  The  persimmon  trade  is  slow¬ 
ly  increasing.  Last  season  more  consign¬ 
ments  of  this  fruit  than  before  were  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  commission  houses  here.  The 
mango  is  meeting  a  fair  sale.  It  is  oval  in 
form  and  greenish-yellow.  The  flesh  of 
some  varieties  is  yellow,  sweet  and  a  trifle 
like  a  high-grade  muskmelon  in  flavor. 
Others  taste  like  turpentine.  The  pit  is 
large  and  covered  with  a  fibrous  coating, 
making  it  a  decided  clingstone.  The  juice 
is  more  sticky  than  mucilage,  and  stains 
clothing  badly.  The  sapodilla  looks  like  a 
small  russet  apple.  When  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  the  skin  may  be  peeled  off  much  like 
that  of  a  ripe  tomato.  The  flesh  is  salmon, 
sweet  and  high-flavored.  The  flat  seeds  are 
imbedded  in  the  flesh  as  tightly  as  though 
driven  in  with  a  mallet.  Good  specimens 
are  seldom  seen  in  northern  markets,  as  it 
seems  to  be  difficult  to  get  them  ripened 
properly.  The  fig  banana  is  a  one-horse 
affair,  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  size 
of  his  red  or  yellow  brother,  but  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  better  quality.  The  apple 
banana,  a  red  dwarf  variety,  has  a  flavor 
entirely  distinct  from  other  sorts. 


FODDER  NOTES  FROM  NEBRASKA. 

In  some  portions  of  Nebraska  attention 
must  be  given  to  retaining  the  land  upon 
which  the  crop  has  been  grown  after  the 
crop  has  been  removed.  For  instance,  on 
the  sandy  uplands,  if  a  cornfield  has  been 
kept  clear  of  weeds  by  cultivation  and  the 
cornstalks  removed,  the  strong  Winter 
winds  will  drift  the  sand  about,  greatly  in¬ 
juring  the  fields.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  cornstalks  are  left  in  the  field  all  Win¬ 
ter.  In  Spring  they  are  broken  down,  the 
grain  sown  and  disked  in,  and  the  stalks 
lying  on  top  prevent  any  trouble.  Where 
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the  cornstalks  have  been  removed  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  spread  manure  on 
the  bare  surface  or  else  grow  a  crop  of 
Winter  rye.  For  putting  in  rye  in  a  corn 
field  there  is  nothing  better  than  one  of 
the  five-hole  one-horse  drills,  although  a 
good  many  sow  it  broadcast  and  cultivate 
it  in  at  the  last  working  of  the  corn.  If 
the  rye  is  not  wanted  for  a  crop  it  can  be 
pastured  and  turned  under  for  another 
crop,  and  will  pay  handsomely  as  a  pas¬ 
ture.  As  a  milk  producer  it  has  only  one 
superior  in  this  country,  and  that  is  Al¬ 
falfa.  When  our  native  grasses  are  too 
closely  cropped  they  die  out  and  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  crop  of  weeds,  and  unless  the 
pasture  is  given  a  rest,  allowing  the  grass 
to  form  seed  and  so  renew  itself,  the  pas¬ 
ture  will  be  what  is  called  “played  out.” 
To  break  up  and  re-seed  a  pasture  is  a 
difficult  job,  unless  one  is  situated  on  the 
moist  bottom  land.  Blue  grass,  Red-top 
and  such  like  need  more  moisture  than  our 
uplands  can  supply  to  do  their  best,  so  that 
any  kind  of  grass  that  will  do  well  on 
sandy  upland  for  pasture  will  be  welcomed 
by  a  great  many.  Such  a  grass  seems  to 
be  in  sight— Bromus  inermis,  or  Brome 
grass.  This  is  sometimes  hard  to  get 
started,  but  when  firmly  established  it  does 
well.  It  gives  little  promise  of  making  a 
good  heavy  sod  the  first  year,  but  it  rap¬ 
idly  forms  a  heavy  sod  when  pastured, 
which  should  not  be  until  the  second  or 
third  year.  When  pastured  it  keeps  green 
all  Summer  and  starts  in  Spring  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  If  cut  for 
hay  in  a  dry  Summer  it  will  lie  dormant 
until  Fall  when  it  makes  new  growth'.  If 
the  stand  is  poor  don’t  get  discouraged;  it 
will  soon  cover  up  the  vacant  ground.  The 
famous  Buffalo  grass  was  propagated 
principally  by  runners  like  strawberries, 
and  that  helped  to  put  it  out  of  existence 
quickly  when  overstocking  took  place,  as 
the  cattle  ate  up  the  runners,  often  pulling 
up  the  roots,  putting  an  end  to  the  whole 
plant.  Bromus,  however,  puts  its  runners 
underground,  and  so  its  life  is  not  en¬ 
dangered.  I  consider  it  better  adapted  for 
permanent  pasture  than  hay  production. 
In  the  East,  where  the  rains  are  more 
abundant,  I  would  not  try  Bromus  for  hay 
at  all,  but  would  pin  my  faith  to  clover  or 
Alfalfa,  something  that  will  produce  more 
than  one  crop  in  a  year.  But  if  one  has  a 
piece  of  light  land  to  be  put  into  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  try  Bromus,  which  should  be 
sown  without  a  nurse  crop.  As  the  seed 
of  Bromus  looks  much  like  Orchard  grass 
and  some  other  cheaper  grasses,  it  would 
be  well  to  buy  of  some  reliable  seed  firm. 
A  man  from  Pennsylvania  told  me  of  a  new 
grass  seed  which  a  neighbor  sowed  on  a  10- 
acre  lot  and  was  not  able  to  exterminate 
afterward.  The  field  had  been  planted  to 
corn  and  thoroughly  cultivated,  but  the 
grass  was  still  with  him  and  spreading. 
Unfortunately,  he  did  not  know  the  name 
of  it,  but  I  told  him  that  if  the  grass  would 
stick  to  the  western  cattle  ranges  like  that 
and  he  could  control  the  seed  supply  his 
fortune  was  made.  The  man  who  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Hope  Farmer  of  not  being 
able  to  eradicate  Alfalfa  must  be  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  man  who  owned  the 
golden-egged  goose.  If  that  man  bought 
bran  the  past  Winter  he  must  have  paid 
from  $25  to  $30  per  ton,  and  one  acre  of 
Alfalfa  ought  to  give  at  least  three  tons  of 
hay  which,  if  cut  when  one-tenth  of  it  is 
in  bloom,  will  be  fully  as  good  as  three 
tons  of  bran.  This  is  no  experiment  station 
pipe  dream,  either,  but  cold,  hard  fact 
worked  out  by  practical  men  with  cows, 
milk  pails  and  scales,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  the  cream  of  all  knowledge  to  my  think¬ 
ing.  W.  E.  GRAHAM. 

Nebraska. 


Tar  On  the  Corn.— I  have  just  read 
Hope  Farm  Notes  and  now  write  you  to 
correct  or  contradict  some  statements  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  tar  on  corn,  having 
used  tar  for  a  number  of  years  with  good 
success.  I  take  eight  or  10  quarts  shelled 
corn;  put  it  into  a  nail  keg;  put  a  small 
tablespoonful  of  tar  on  top  of  corn;  take 
an  old  broom  handle  or  something  similar; 
stir  and  stir,  and  keep  on  stirring;  and 
every  kernel  will  have  a  coating  of  tar  on 
it.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  pour  the  corn  over 
once  or  twice,  as  you  can  tar  the  corn 
more  evenly  with  less  stirring.  After  the 
corn  is  well  tarred,  throw  a  good  handful 
of  plaster  or  wood  ashes  into  the  keg  and 
stir  some  more.  After  this  is  thoroughly 
done,  If  ashes  are  used,  winnow  the  corn 
by  pouring  it  from  one  dish  to  another  a 
few  times.  The  ashes  prevent  the  corn 
being  sticky.  Put  it  In  the  corn  planter 
and  plant  same  as  you  would  dry  corn.  No 
trouble  at  all,  just  as  easy  as  rolling  off 
a  log.  Before  the  corn  comes  up  run  a 
Hallock  weeder  over,  and  do  so  every  few 
days,  until  you  think  you  will  break  the 
corn  down.  Then  run  a  cultivator  through 


Mapes’  Balanced  Ration  solves  the 
problem  of  feeding1  hens  by  rule.  Cheap¬ 
est  and  best.  Made  only  by  L.  R.  Wal¬ 
lace,  Middletown,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


it  a  few  times  and  you  will  have  corn  with¬ 
out  hand  hoeing.  Perhaps  we  may  have  a 
dry  season  but  now  it  Is  wet  enough  here. 
We  had  a  very  heavy  rain  yesterday 
(April  30),  and  water  is  standing  every¬ 
where.  Little  plowing  has  been  done.  Eggs 
are  selling  better  than  common  at  this  time 
of  year— 18  to  20  cents  per  dozen. 

Dover,  N.  PI.  w.  E.  R. 

Bones  and  Grease.— The  Philadelphia 
Record  prints  the  following. 

“When  a  cook  applies  for  a  place  in  a 
restaurant  he  says  first: 

“What’s  the  wages?” 

And  after  he  has  learned  about  the  wages 


he  goes  on: 


“Includin’  grease?” 

“Yes,”  is  the  answer,  or  else  it  is 
“No,”  whereupon  he  resumes: 

“Includin’  bones?  ’ 

An  inquisitive  person  the  other  day  heard 
a  cook  asking  these  strange  questions  of 
a  restaurateur  and  the  inquisitive  person 
inquired:  “What  on  earth  did  the  cook 


jiiiccui  ; 

“He  meant  that  he  wished  to  know  if  he 
would  get  the  grease  and  bones  as  perqui¬ 
sites,”  the  restaurateur  explained.  “The 
waste  grease  and  bones  of  a  big  eating 
house  amount  in  the  course  of  a  month  to 
a  great  deal,  you  know.  Here  we  get 
monthly  3,700  pounds  of  bones,  and  they 
all  go  to  the  cook.  He  sells  them  at  a 
half-cent  a  pound,  and  thus  they  add  $4.50 
a  week  to  his  salary.  But  the  grease  here 
is  not  a  perquisite.  I  keep  it  for  myself. 
And  I  get  $70  a  month  for  it.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap.” 

That  shows  how  in  the  larger  city  fac¬ 
tories  wastes  and  “little  things”  are  cared 
for.  In  some  cases  the  money  obtained 
from  these  little  things  means  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit  or  loss.  If  a  hired 
man  could  have  as  his  own  share  all  the 
liquid  manure  that  runs  through  auger 
holes  or  into  the  brook  to  put  on  a  crop  o? 
grain  he  might  double  his  wages.  Could 
he  do  so  on  your  farm? 


Buff  Turkey 


EGGS  FOR  SALE,  15  cents  each. 
A.  CLGreen&Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 


■por  Sale. — Entire  stock  of  W.  and  B.  P.  Rooks;  low 
prices.  Few  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Leg.  and  P.  Guineas- 
Eggs  from  all,  26  $1;  stamp.  Mrs.  Helllngs,  Dover,  Del 


B.  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  5c.  each,  or  $4  50  per  100 
from  leading  strains;  have  farm  rnnge.  Also,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  P.  China  pigs.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — Eggs 
for  hatching,  from  choice  matings,  $1  per  16. 

M.  M.  LAMB,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks  Onlrr,o!e '£2ES«.1?5 

hank  in  city.  L.  S.  TOWNSEND,  Wilmington,  Del. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Wyckoff  strain. 

Yearling  Hens,  SI  each. 

EGGS,  75  cents  per  13;  $4  per  100. 

ZIMMER  BROS..  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  from  Thoroughbred  Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Rocks,  Br. 

Wh.  Buff  Leghorns,  Gold,  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Langshans,  Cochins,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas, 
16,  $1;  40,  $2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


XX7HITE  LEGHORN  Eggs  for  Hatching.  We  have 

*  "  600  hens,  bred  for  egg  production;  large  size, 

vigor  and  purity  of  stook.  Free  range  and  food  In¬ 
sures  fertility.  We  agree  to  please.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


—Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit¬ 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
prize-winning  land  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINE  TREK  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


JOHN  A.  IRION,  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 

Breeder  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  15  choice  fertile 
eggs,  $1.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  13  Pekin 
Duck  eggs,  $1;  large  strain. 


BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS 

$2.50.  A  prize-winning 
male  at  head  of  every  yard,  scoring  91  or  better; 
large,  blocky.  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Eggs,  same  price.  A  few  trios,  $7. 

BALKS  &  CO.,  102  So.  Main  St.,  Washington,  Pa. 


SILENCEI 

The  instinct  of  modesty  natural  to 
every  woman  is  often  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  cure  of  womanly  diseases.  Women 
shrink  from  the  personal  questions  of 
the  local  phy¬ 
sician  which 
seem  indelicate. 

The  thought  of 
examination  is 
abhorrent  to 
them,  and  so 
they  endure  in 
silence  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  disease 
which  surely 
progresses  from 
bad  to  worse. 

It  has  been 
Dr.  Pierce’s 
privilege  to  cure 
a  great  many 
women  who 
have  found  a 
refuge  for  mod¬ 
esty  in  his  offer 
of  free  consulta¬ 
tion  by  letter. 

All  correspond¬ 
ence  is  held  as 
strictly  private 
and  sacredly 
confidential. 

Address  Doctor 
R.  V.  Pierce, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  estab¬ 
lishes  regularity,  dries  weakening  drains, 
heals  inflammation  and  ulceration,  and 
cures  female  weakness. 

"Having  used  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  and  ‘Golden  Medical^ Discovery  ’  during 
the  past  year,”  writes  Mrs.  Mattie  Long,  or 
Pfouts  Valley,  Perry  Co.,  Pa.,  "I  can  truthfully 
recommend  these  medicines  for  all  female  weak¬ 
nesses.  I  have  used  several  bottles  of  1  Favorite 
Prescription,’  which  I  consider  a  great  blessing 
to  weak  women.  I  was  so  nervous  and  dis¬ 
couraged  that  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  Your 
kind  advice  for  home  treatment  helped  me  won¬ 
derfully.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Pierce.” 

Biliousness  is  cured  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  llStSC- 

elB  and  50  pulletB  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
25  B.  P.  R.  cockerels.  All  bred  from  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Light 
Brahmas,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes  $2 
per  15.  Woodcrest  Farm,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EGGS,  $2  PER  15. 

Choice  Barred  and  Buff  P.  Rock,  W.  and  S.  Wyan¬ 
dotte.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Incubators  FromSG0° 
Brooders Frnm  *400  Vp- 

Fully  Warranted.  Free  Catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANT  A,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


1A  I  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 

Ucaltl  10  LIG6  64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


/mi your  chicks.  The  Scientific  Gape- 
3Vc  Worm  Extractor,  10  cents.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  20  for  $1;  100  for  $3.50.  Buff  and  Barred 
Rocks;  Buff  and  Golden  Wyandottes;  R.  C.  Brown 
and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Berry  Plants. 


Circular  free. 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 


If  illincr  Uitoc  and  lice;  making  hens  lay, 
,  Mlllllg,  rnllCo  eggs  hatch  and  chicks 
grow,  with  least  expense  and  bother.  AHk  for 
new  82  page  pamphlet  which  tells  all  about 
it.  Sent  free  postpaid.  GEO.  II.  LEE  OO., 
Oinnhu.  Neb., or  No.  8  Park  Plaee.New  Y orU 


When  Vacation  Time  Comes 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad  can  help  you 
in  choosing  a  resort.  Its  Summer  Book 
will  tell  you  where  to  go,  how  to  go,  and 
cost  of  board.  Send  five  cents  in  stamps, 
to  cover  cost  of  postage,  to  T.  W.  Lee, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  New  York  City. 

Can  You  „„ 

do  a  little  pleasant  and  profitable  work 
for  ns  in  your  own  town?  No  experience 
necessary.  We  will  explain  just  what 
you  have  to  do.  The  work  will  be  light, 
and  we  will  arrange  for  the  time  you 
shall  be  able  to  give  to  it.  We  can  give 
you  work  for  all  your  time  or  just  for 
your  spare  time.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
New  York 


SPAVIN  CURE 

Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 


Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb.Thor- 
ougnpln,  Splint,  Capped  Hock.  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. 
Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  witnout  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$3  OO  r* *JE3JFL  BOTTLE . 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  con¬ 
vince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fullv.  We  know  posi¬ 
tively  ••Save-the-Horse”  will  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  Is 
made  all  your  way.  Bottle  contains  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure  in  any  ordinary  case.  Guarantee  covers 
effectiveness  of  one  bottle. 

At  alldruggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N,  Y. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  It  In  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  if  It  falls. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-/6.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 

Killing  Quack  Grass. — I  have  been 
especially  interested  this  Spring  in  ob¬ 
serving  how  nearly  Quack  grass  has 
been  removed  from  large  fields  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  were  being  pos¬ 
sessed  by  this  persistent  plant.  It  was  a 
rapid  grower  in  the  Spring.  The  large 
roots,  thickly  set  with  joints,  each  one 
sure  to  send  up  a  strong  vigorous 
growth,  made  cultivation  and  seeding  a 
terror.  Nothing  satisfactory  could  be 
done.  If  the  season  was  dry  we  won;  if 
wet  the  results  were  otherwise.  Disk 
harrows  with  three  and  when  necessary 
four  horses  attached,  cutting  and  recut¬ 
ting,  covering  periods  of  two  to  four 
weeks,  have  done  the  business,  and  not 
only  nearly  reduced  the  Quack  roots, 
but  turned  them  into  valuable  humus, 
and  they  are  just  as  valuable  as  any 
oiher  source  of  vegetable  matter.  Four 
of  these  machines  are  doing  daily  ser¬ 
vice.  We  have  purchased  a  mounted 
disk  which  is  certainly  doing  good 
work,  the  Superior,  manufactured  at 
Springfield,  0.  There  seems  to  be  no 
gain  in  power  required,  but  each  disk 
is  set  independently,  adjusting  itself  to 
any  slight  variation  in  the  surface,  like 
running  over  back  furrows  and  dead 
furrows.  Pick  up  all  surface  stones  be¬ 
fore  harrowing.  The  machine  will  pass 
such  obstructions  with  less  inconvenience 
than  a  floating  disk,  because  only  the 
disk  affected  will  rise.  They  interfere 
with  good  work,  however,  and  no  more 
time  or  effort  is  required  than  to  wait 
until  the  cultivation  is  completed. 

Fit  Soil  Well. — Each  year  adds  to  a 
former  conviction  that  too  much  haste 
is  exercised  in  planting  and  sowing.  I 
do  not  advise  late  work  and  delay, 
nor  so-called  slackness,  but  prompt¬ 
ness  in  starting  cultivation  and  a  per¬ 
sistence  in  continuation  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  give  a  larger  yield.  Another 
point  often  misunderstood  is  ihat  swift 
and  complete  work  in  a  day  will  give  as 
good  results  as  the  same  labor  extended 
over  two  weeks.  Continued  cultivation, 
even  though  slow,  gives  a  chance  for  air 
exposure  and  a  consequent  chemical 
change,  making  potential  plant  food 
available.  We  have  been  cultivating  all 
lands,  corn  included,  although  they  will 
not  be  planted  for  three  or  four  weeks; 
yet  the  bare  furrows  were  drying  out 
rapidly,  and  this  surface  firming  has 
checked  it. 

Wastes  oe  Manure. — My  disposition 
is  sorely  tried  every  day  that  I  leave 
home  at  the  sight  of  the  annual  manure 
hauling.  I  wish  there  was  some  way  to 
make  people  quit  this  waste.  Manure 
is  left  around  the  barns  until  Spring, 
and  then  teams  are  obliged  to  stop  off  a 
week  or  more,  when  cultivation  is  need¬ 
ed,  and  haul  manure.  It  is  late,  and  the 
crop  is  hurriedly  put  in,  and  a  double 
loss  sustained;  loss  in  manure  and  in 
needed  tillage,  and  then  complaints  are 
made  about  the  competition  of  the  West 
and  the  power  of  monopoly  and  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  fixing  of  prices  by  the  Milk  Ex¬ 
change.  See  that  the  bung  hole  is  per¬ 
fectly  tight,  and  the  spigot  will  waste 
very  slowly  if  left  open. 

A  Barn  Builder. — A  Rochester  man 
recently  paid  us  a  visit,  studying  barns. 
He  had  traveled  through  this  State,  get¬ 
ting  information  before  building  a  fine 
barn  near  the  city.  I  was  interested 
because  there  were  lessons  to  be  drawn. 
First,  he  was  a  broad-gauge  business 
man  with  large  business  interests,  re¬ 
siding  on  his  farm  and  doing  business 
in  the  city.  He  had  a  business  sagacity 
that  advised  spending  a  little  time  and 
money  looking  up  mistakes  oi..ers  bad 
made.  He  was  desirous  of  building  a 
barn  and  stable  that  should  come  with¬ 


in  the  means  of  most  farmers  and  ob¬ 
tain  every  modern  convenience  and 
comfort,  as  well  as  health  for  nis  stock. 
These  had  not  all  been  found  in  tne  so- 
called  model  barns,  costing  large  sums. 
It  seems  strange  that  rich  men,  promi¬ 
nent  breeders,  should  advise,  as  they 
did  this  man,  building  the  stable  not 
less  than  16  feet  high,  in  order  to  have 
pure  air,  and  go  so  far  as  to  ridicule 
any  other  construction.  Here  was  a 
man  who  could  easily  see  that  tne  radi¬ 
ating  surface  of  a  1,000-pound  cow  was 
insufficient  to  warm  this  great  over¬ 
grown  room.  The  upper  space  would 
be  all  right,  while  the  floor  space  where 
the  cow  must  be  would  be  cold  and 
damp.  This  man  was  also  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  the  King  system  of  venti¬ 
lation. 

A  Hen  Department. — I  find  we  have 
ample  accommodation  for  600  laying 
hens  without  building  a  new  henhouse. 
The  plan,  briefly,  is  to  put  the  business 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  dairy  and  fac¬ 
tory,  a  foreman  in  charge  who,  like  our 
cheese  makers,  has  nothing  else  to  do 
but  attend  to  his  own  department.  Do 
you  think  we  shall  succeed?  My  neigh¬ 
bors  are  skeptical.  Three  large  poultry 
plants  within  sight  of  my  home  are 
abandoned,  so  you  see  we  shall  not  build 
presently  to  increase  the  number,  but 
appropriate  buildings  are  now  standing, 
in  addition  to  those  already  in  use.  Can 
farming  be  successfully  carried  on  un¬ 
der  the  department  store  plan?  I  have 
thought  that  it  could,  and  to  carry  out 
the  idea  we  are  trying  it.  The  experi¬ 
ence  thus  far  is  mainly  satisfactory; 
nothing  remarkable,  to  be  sure.  The 
machinery  has  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  show  that  only  the  best  of 
men  can  be  safely  employed,  and  that  a 
close  supervision  and  accounting  is 
necessary.  These  poultry  houses  were 
built  on  a  large  scale  at  the  outset,  and 
not  developed  from  a  small  beginning. 
The  natural  growth  and  development 
that  comes  from  experience  (hard  ex¬ 
perience,  too)  is  the  kind  that  usually 
brings  permanent  success.  Success 
comes  from  knowing  and  not  guessing. 
Two  incubators  are  running.  The  first 
hatch  has  resulted  in  one-third  strong, 
healthy  chicks  10  days  old  as  I  write. 
Some  of  the  weaker  chicks  failed  to  get 
out  of  the  shells,  and  1  am  glad  of  it. 
These  weak  ones  are  no  good  even  if 
they  do  succeed  in  living.  The  chicks 
that  will  lay  150  to  200  eggs  a  year  in 
after  life  must  have  vitality  enough  to 
kick  the  shell  into  The  corner  of  the  in¬ 
cubator. 

Cheese  Notes. — It  has  been  said  by 
cheese  men  that  high  prices  for  meat 
did  not  mean  high  prices  for  cheese. 
Buyers  for  home  markets  are  now  ac¬ 
tive  in  securing  cheese,  and  are  taking 
it  before  it  is  properly  cured.  Six  or 
eight  days  from  the  hoop  will  not  in  the 
long  run  pay.  Cheeses  are  curdy,  and 
the  consumer  cannot  see  a  difference 
between  a  cured  skim  cheese  and  a 
green  full  cream.  This  point  was  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  own  case  last  Fall.  One 
order  came  from  a  well-known  fruit 
grower  in  Dutchess  County.  Through 
mistake  a  green  cheese  was  shipped,  and 
cut  upon  arrival.  A  letter  followed 
which  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  com¬ 
plimentary.  We  ordered  the  cheese  re¬ 
turned  and  refunded  the  money.  The 
buyer  refused  to  do  it.  Some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  he  will  get  a  ripened 
cheese  with  compliments;  an  expensive 
way  of  keeping  up  reputation.  We  are 
feeling  the  effects  of  restricting  the 
manufacture  of  filled  cheese  through  in¬ 
creased  demand  from  southern  markets. 
The  prices  from  these  markets  are  also 
strong.  We  are  now  shipping  to  Balti¬ 
more,  and  cannot  fill  the  orders.  A 


large  New  England  produce  dealer  with 
whom  we  have  business  relations,  said 
to  me  recently:  “Why  is  it  that  cheese 
men  do  not  label  their  product  in  a  more 
attractive  manner  thereby  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  contents?”  I  could  not  an¬ 
swer  him.  He  was  right  in  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  however.  Maybe  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  business  is  done  by  dealers 
and  not  by  the  manufacturers.  The 
producer  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  consumer,  a  fruitful  source  of 
trouble.  h.  e.  cook. 


Sulphur  for  Scours. 

1  notice  on  page  315  F.  W.  C.  inquires 
about  scours  in  calves.  This  disease  is 
known  here  as  calf  cholera,  or  white 
scours.  It  was  never  known  till  about 
eight  years  ago,  and  since  then  thousands 
of  calves  died  in  spite  of  much  dosing  and 
nursing,  till  we  learned  of  a  safe,  simple 
and  absolutely  sure  cure— sulphur.  The 
excrement  is  white  as  the  milk  that  is  fed; 
the  heads  and  throats  swell,  calf  gets 
dumpish  and  will  not  eat;  nose  runs.  They 
do  not  all  die.  Put  sulphur  in  each  mess 
of  milk  till  calf  is  well;  a  rounded  table¬ 
spoonful  for  a  young  calf  and  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  for  one  two  months  old.  I  have 
succeeded  when  calf  was  too  sick  to  drink; 
mixed  the  sulphur  with  a  auart  of  milk 
and  ’turned  it  down.  It  should  be  fed  at 
the  start,  as  if  calves  are  not  sick  they 
will  be  if  the  disease  has  started  in  the 
barn,  as  it  is  as  contagious  as  smallpox. 
Sulphur  will  prevent  as  well  as  cure.  I 
have  never  seen  it  fail,  and  many  other 
dairymen  who  have  tried  it  at  my  sugges¬ 
tion  say  the  same.  You  may  be  right  in 
your  idea  of  the  first  cause  of  the  disease, 
but  I  think  that  in  this  town  we  had  as 
much  filth  and  unbalanced  rations  years 
ago  as  now,  and  you  cannot  stop  the  dis¬ 
ease  by  any  change  of  feed.  I  once  read 
in  a  dairy  paper  this  statement:  “If  calves 
are  properly  fed  they  won’t  have  scours.” 
Of  course  the  writer  knew  nothing  of 
white  scours,  or  he  would  not  have  said 
it.  As  well  might  a  woman  say:  “If  chil¬ 
dren  were  only  all  fed  on  bread  and  milk, 
like  mine  they  would  never  have  measles.” 
Black  scours  is  a  totally  different  thing; 
it  comes  later,  when  sour  milk  is  fed,  and 
is  .  caused  by  overfeeding.  It  is  usually 
slopped  by  reducing  feed.  d.  a.  k. 

Waitsfield,  Vt. 


Breeders’  Directory 

Registered  Jersey 
Bull  Calves 

from  Ida  Stoke  Pogis  and  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices 
R.  F,  SHANNON.  007  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


123  HOL8TEINS 

niJLLHUBH'*  CsRMR  Mentor  Ohio 


Cnr  Colo— purebred  holstein-friesians. 

lUI  Oulu  Bargains  in  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  8COTCH 
COLLIE  PUP8.  W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius.  N.Y. 


THE  MAPLE  HERD  of  High-Bred 

HOLSTEIN-FKIESIAN  CATTLE  are  to  be 
closed  out  as  socn  as  possible.  Animals  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  are  offered  for  sale.  Address 
WM.  ROOD.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Young  Registered  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Bulls  tor  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per 
fectly  marked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol's 
Oount  No  23757,  and  from  best  dams  in  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Ischua,  N  Y. 
Inquire  of  P  B  MCLENNAN.  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


LUI  1VU1LU  LftMjU  lUimMllULA  Kng  baron 

hot?.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sal 
MEADOW  B KOOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
ak  n  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  tlmsi 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


AMfiflElA  fiflAYC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
JUlUUmt  QUA  I  D  profitable  Prize  stock 
Low  prices  Large  oir  B.  W.  Cole  A  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


Collie  Pups 


—  Spayed  Females.  Circulars. 
DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 


SILAS 


I  AMlLUi  lUmiKLU  Asj)Ilalt  Keady 

Hoofing.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  the  work 
only  consists  of 
nailing  and  ce- 

.  men  tin  g  the 

joints.  Samples,  prices  &  booklet  giving  instruclions 

ASFHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  for  laying  sent 
136  Water  St.,  New  York.  free  postpaid. 


A  COLT  should  NEVER  be  BROKEN 

It  should  be  TB  A  I  MED 


■BjHKl  have  a  system  of  training  thaTwili  mane  vour 
fT  I 't colt  more  valuable  tnan  if  Broken  in  me  olo  wdy 

W  /  |  FULL  PARTICULARS  FOR  STAMP.  -  ^ 

J  ’  PROF  J  P.  BEERY,  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


ft 


that  runs  on  wheels. 


Sold  Everywhere. 


Made 


by  STANDARD  OIL.  CO. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Sate,  8peedy,  and  Positive  Core 


The  safest.  Best  BL.ISTKR  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OH  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Kf.  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LA WRENCE-WILLI  AMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 


Dog,  Sheep  or  Goat  Power. 

New  Model.  Strong.  Durable.  Light  run¬ 
ning.  Easily  governed.  Separator  Agents  say 
this  is  the  ideal  power  for  running  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators.  We  build  the  most  complete  and  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  Tread  Powers  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

8T.  ALBANS,  VT. 


“FUMA 


^ 8 kills  Prairie  Dog*. 
Woodchucks,  Gophert 
and  Grain  Insects 
“The  wheel*  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceeding  aniall  "  Bo  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“"‘isr  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide’L^o^ 

KDWABD  R,  TAYLOR,  Peon  Ymn,  if.  Y. 


NO  HUMBUG  STRIMKXT8  l'iil 

Humane  SwiuaV.  Stock  Marker  an  cl  Calf 
Dehorner.  Stops  swine  of  all  ages  from 
rooting.  Makes 48difforentear  marks,  all 
sizes,  with  same  blade.  Extracts  Horn* 
Testimonials  free.  Price  #150  or  send  $1 
(get!  ton  trial  :i  fit  suits  send  balance. 
Fat'd  Apr.  23,190*. 

FAKMEB  BRIGHTON,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


yearn.  I’himI  on  260  inillloiiH  annually.  IF  local 
IruttflHt  cannot  supply,  Mend  *1.75  for  #2  (100 gal. 
?kt.  to  WM.  COOPKR  NEPHEWS,  CHICAGO. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circularand  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Coun. 


wiider’s  stanchion 

— being  an  1  mpro vement  over 
Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest  * 
quickest,  safest  swing  stanebiox 
made.  Has  ate  el  latch  andautomatx 
lock.*  Becomes  stationary  whex> 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn  it  in  back 
ingnut.  Madeof  best  seasoned  hard 
'wood.  Tins  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

-J.  K.  WILDER*  SONS,  n:onB^h. 


The  BUST  Cattle 
Fastening. 
SMITH’S  TSelf- 
Ad  justing  Swlog 

Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use  niust'd 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N  Y  Infringements 
will  De  prosecuted. 


FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 


Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure  1  Cured 

Is  a  new,  scientific  A  certain  remedy.  E  ,  ,  _  , 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS.  E  111  15  10 

Write  today  for  Important  circular  No.  441  Inn  hour 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists,  8  OU  ilCjS 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  8 

vniiflnnHnnnnMBM 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDARD! 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS.  ir3  j  // 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  ■B,lK4SS* 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  €2TyS 

AUR0RA.ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX. 
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PASTURE  SEEDING  IN  NORTH. 

I  have  often  seeded  pasture  land  with¬ 
out  plowing.  I  sow  a  mixture  of  Tim¬ 
othy,  clover  and  Red-top.  White  clover 
comes  in  naturally  in  my  pasture;  other¬ 
wise  I  should  add  this  to  the  mixture.  As 
my  pasture  was  formerly  known  as 
Spruce  Mountain,  I  need  not  tell  you  it 
could  not  be  plowed.  I  have  always 
sown  the  seed  in  early  Spring,  and 
usually  upon  the  snow  crust.  It  is  easy 
to  get  around  then,  and  I  can  see  the 
seed  on  the  snow.  The  ground  often 
freezes  to  a  depth  of  over  two  feet,  and 
in  early  Spring,  when  the  frost  is  com¬ 
ing  out,  the  soil  is  soft  and  porous,  and 
consequently  much  of  the  seed  becomes 
covered.  Being  sown  so  early  the  young 
plants  get  quite  a  good  growth  before 
hot  weather,  and  are  not  killed  out  bad¬ 
ly.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  do  to 
sow  the  seed  any  time  after  the  ground 
freezes  up  in  the  Fall.  Two  years  ago 
we  had  a  warm  spell  in  December,  and  I 
sowed  some  rye  December  12  and  13,  and 
dragged  it  in.  The  ground  froze  up 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  sowed  the 
grass  mixture  on  the  frozen  ground.  I 
got  an  extra  crop  of  rye  next  season,  and 
last  year  I  cut  a  good  crop  of  hay.  I 
think  if  grass  seed  was  sown  here  in 
September,  as  some  people  advise,  much 
of  it  would  kill  out.  Of  course  I  know 
that  grass  seed  ripens  and  falls  natural¬ 
ly  there,  but  corn  and  potatoes  also  ripen 
about  the  same  time,  and  that  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  is  the  proper  season  to  plant. 

I  have  often  seen  Timothy  left  to  ripen 
on  the  ground  (where  it  came  in  very 
thin)  and  never  with  good  results.  I 
have  sown  a  little  clover  on  my  meadow 
in  early  Spring,  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  it  would  catch.  We  draw  hay 
up  from  a  barrack,  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  distant,  in  Winter,  as  we  want 
it  to  feed,  and  I  have  noticed,  along  the 
road  through  some  woodland  that  there 
is  a  very  good  catch  of  grass  seed.  So  I 
conclude  that  it  is  best  to  sow  grass  seed 
so  late  in  the  Fall  that  it.  will  not  ger¬ 
minate,  or  very  early  in  Spring.  I  have 
the  bare  spots  in  the  pasture  with 
good  results.  "Where  land  is  natuially 
moist  it  is  little  trouble  to  seed  it,  if 
sown  chaff  from  the  barn  floor  upon 
the  seed  is  sown  early.  With  us  we  often 
have  snow  on  the  ground  in  April.  We 
sow  our  oats  about  May  10-15  and  get 
good  results  from  seeding  them,  but  of 
course  the  seed  is  dragged  or  bushed  in. 
Where  sown  upon  the  ground  without 
any  covering  it  must  be  done  while  the 
ground  is  yet  frozen.  s.  c.  a. 

Riparius,  N.  Y. _ _ 

A  COW  FEUD. 

In  nearly  all  herds  of  horned  cows 
running  in  a  field  or  yard  there  is  a 
leader,  second  boss,  third  boss,  and  so 
on.  When  a  strange  animal  is  brought 
in  she  soon  finds  her  place,  or  social 
standing  in  the  line.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  rivalry,  and  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  frisky  underling  has  an  ar¬ 
gument  with  the  cow  next  above  her, 
and  becomes  master.  It  is  seldom  that 
two  cows  develop  such  hatred  as  is  de¬ 
scribed  below,  or,  like  certain  characters 
in  fiction  and  history,  become  sworn 
enemies,  each  unwilling  that  the  other 
should  have  standing  room  on  earth. 

The  animals  were  a  large  Durham  and 
a  small  grade  Jersey — unevenly  matched 
to  all  appearances.  The  Durham  was 
constitutionally  ugly,  without  a  drop  of 
cow  kindness  in  her  make-up,  and  took 
pains  to  impress  this  fact  forcibly  upon 
all  underlings.  If  any  cow  ever  deserv¬ 
ed  to  be  dishorned  she  did,  but  the  own¬ 
er  did  not  believe  in  it,  and,  being  a 
valuable  milker,  she  was  permitted  to 
live  and  carry  on  her  tyrannical  ac¬ 
tions.  Her  enemy,  the  little  Jersey,  was 
about  one-third  her  age,  a  daughter  of 
the  head  of  the  herd,  and  the  only  one 
of  the  underlings  that  took  exception  to 
being  bossed  by  the  big  brute.  When 
only  a  year  old  she  showed  intense 
hatred.  She  was  then  too  small  to 
stand  her  ground,  but  when  driven  about 
would  shake  her  head,  glare  at  the  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  talk  back  in  language  that 
was  evidently  well  understood.  She 
paid  the  penalty  for  her  resentment  by 
being  chased  and  hooked  more  than  any 
of  the  others.  When  about  three  years 
old,  her  independent  ideas  got  so  strong 
that  she  resisted,  and  every  week  there 
would  be  two  or  three  battles.  The  lit¬ 
tle  one  was  quick  and  wiry,  and  stood 
her  ground  well,  but  the  row  always 
ended  in  her  getting  into  a  corner  and 
being  severely  punished,  yet  she  would 
not  stay  whipped,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
would  be  at  it  again.  At  last  she  was 
cornered  and  her  udder  badly  injured. 
Then  it  was  deci  ’ed  to  separate  them 


for  a  time,  and  the  Durham  was  shut 
up  in  a  stable.  It  was  thought  that  they 
might  forget  their  differences,  but  time 
seemed  only  to  increase  their  hatred. 
When  let  out  together  they  would  glare 
at  each  ether  until  their  eyes  became  as 
red  as  those  of  a  mad  bull,  paw  and  bel¬ 
low  defiantly,  and  immediately  have  a 
battle  unless  prevented.  There  was  evi¬ 
dently  no  use  in  trying  to  make  them 
quit.  As  the  old  cow’s  disposition  kept 
getting  worse  and  worse,  she  was  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  everyone  on  the  farm  was 
glad  to  see  her  go.  w.  w.  h. 


A  HUNDRED  USES. 

Chloro-Naptholeum  has  a  hundred  uses,  such  as  dipping  sheep  j  kill¬ 
ing  lice  on  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens;  curing  mange,  sores 
and  cuts  on  cattle  and  horses;  curing  roup  and  cholera  in  chickens  ; 
disinfecting  stables,  pens  and  poultry  houses.  It  prevents  hog 
cholera.  Prevents  abortion  in  cows.  Cures  sore  teats  and  garget. 


MILK  NOTES 

About  100  cans  of  milk  are  taken  per 
day  at  this  date,  which  is  less  than  April, 
1901.  There  are  fewer  cows  and  conditions 
are  about  an  average.  Several  of  our  best 
dairymen  have  commenced  to  make  up 
their  milk  into  butter,  and  it  is  paying 
them  better  prices  than  milk.  We  have  no 
cooperative  creameries  just  here,  but  about 
us  they  are  doing  a  good  thing  for  their 
patrons.  I  think  the  supply  will  be  less 
than  last  year.  m.  c.  b. 

McGrawville,  N.  Y. 

The  amount  of  milk  received  at  the 
creamery  is  very  small.  I  think  they  do 
not  ship  any  at  present,  as  it  is  all  used 
to  supply  the  home  trade.  As  soon  as  pas¬ 
ture  comes  it  will  increase  unless  milk 
keeps  going  down  and  butter  staying  up; 
no  doubt  some  will  go  to  churning.  There 
are  no  cooperative  creameries  in  our 
neighborhood.  The  cattle  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  as  good  a  condition  as  generally.  We 
are  having  a  very  slow  Spring;  some  oats 
to  sow  yet.  It  has  been  cool  and  dry.  We 
had  a  nice  rain  April  26  followed  by  very 
hard  wind.  Grass  and  grain  look  well,  but 
have  not  made  much  growth  yet.  J.  w.  F. 

Glen  Gardner,  N.  J. 

The  milk  situation  here  is  satisfactory  to 
the  patrons  of  cooperative  creameries,  but 
not  so  with  those  who  sell  to  Exchange 
creameries.  Not  in  many  years  have  the 
farmers  received  as  good  prices  for  their 
milk  as  within  the  past  year.  We  have 
three  cooperative  creameries  in  this  town 
built  by  and  owned  exclusively  by  the 
farmers  who  are  patrons.  There  are  also 
two  Exchange  creameries,  one  of  them 
about  used  up;  can’t  get  milk  enough  to 
pay  operating  expenses.  During  January 
some  patrons  of  one  of  our  cooperative 
creameries  received  $1.76  to  $1.81  for  milk 
while  the  Exchange  men  paid  only  $1.41 
per  40-quart  can,  and  these  dairies  would 
test  about  the  same,  say  5.40  per  cent  but¬ 
ter  fat;  too  much  difference.  Our  farmers 
are  anxious  to  purchase  stock,  but  direc¬ 
tors  of  cooperative  creameries  will  not 
sell  stock  to  men  who  have  large  dairies, 
for  fear  of  getting  too  much  milk  to  work 
off  profitably,  one  creamery  getting  250 
and  the  other  nearly  400  40-quart  cans 
daily.  Our  third  creamery  is  only  a  but¬ 
ter  factory,  being  about  four  miles  from 
the  railroad,  but  this  butter  is  contracted 
for  a  year  ahead  all  the  time  at  a  fancy 
price.  outsider. 

Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

Seiler  Bros.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  took  milk 
here  at  the  station  the  past  Winter.  They 
sent  out  a  proposition  or  contract  on 
March  30,  stating  what  they  would  give 
for  milk  during  the  coming  year,  but  the 
farmers  would  not  sign  them,  so  on  April 
3  they  closed.  Then  the  farmers  sold  their 
milk  for  the  coming  year  to  the  Farmers’ 
Dairy  Company,  of  Wllkesbarre,  Pa.,  giv¬ 
ing  them  choice  of  a  milk  basis  or  a  but¬ 
ter  basis  with  privilege  to  change  every 
three  months.  We  are  situated  in  the  32- 
cent  zone,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
The  milk  basis  is  that  they  are  to  pay  us 
within  23  cents  of  Exchange  price  for  the 
first  six  months,  commencing  with  April, 
and  within  13  cents  of  Exchange  price  for 
five  months,  the  month  of  March,  1903,  not 
above  2Mscents  per  quart.  The  butter  basis 
is  10  per  cent  gain  above  the  Babcock  test, 
less  2%  cents  per  pound  than  the  high¬ 
est  New  York  quotations.  The  farmers 
are  getting  more  for  their  milk  on  the  but¬ 
ter  basis  at  present.  The  average  test  is 
somewhere  about  four  per  cent.  Some 
dairies  are  making  a  test  of  five  per  cent. 
This  pays  the  farmer  $1.57  per  100  pounds. 
A  test  of  four  per  cent  pays  the  farmer 
$1.25  per  100,  and  80  pounds  of  skim-milk 
back  for  every  100  pounds  delivered  free, 
while  on  the  milk  basis  97  cents  per  can 
or  $1.13  per  100  and  nothing  back.  There  Is 
a  falling  off  in  nearly  all  dairies  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  feed  being  very  high, 
cows  brought  good  prices,  and  a  good 
many  have  been  shipped  away.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing  cows  are  looking  well.  The 
season  is  rather  backward,  being  wet  and 
cold.  This  county  is  about  equally  divid¬ 
ed  between  shipping  stations  and  cobpera- 
tive  creameries.  Through  the  Summer  the 
cooperative  creameries  pay  the  best,  and 
stations  as  a  general  thing  best  in  Winter, 
although  the  past  Winter  the  creameries 
paid  fully  up  to  station  prices,  and  gave 
the  skim-milk  back.  We  are  hoping  for 
good  prices  during  the  coming  year;  not 
quite  as  large  a  supply  of  milk  as  last. 

South  Montrose,  Pa.  h.  c.  w. 


Chloro-Naptholeum  has  stood  the  tests  of  experts,  the  tests  of  trials  and 
the  test  of  time.  It  is  the  surest,  safest  and  cheapest  disinfectant  and 
cure.  It,  cures  and  prevents  disease  and  keeps  stock  healthy. 

Sen tnJEE.our  useful  books,  “Sheep  and  Cattle  Diseases,”  and  “Swine  Diseases.” 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  4  E.  59th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 


When  it  conies  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponge  bath  and  put  on  light 
^•blanket.  Sponge  the  legs  and 
s&put  on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  I indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company . 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-pagc  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,**  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

B«- ware  of  so-called  Elixirs — lion©  genuine  hut  Tuttle*  a. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  otler  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


Brightwood  Silo  Coating 

i  |  '■»  WATER  ) 

AND 

ACID  ) 

IWill  not  scale.  Perfect  preservative  for  inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  new  or  old  wood.  Crane’s 
Prolific  Ensilage  Corn  (20  tons  ensilage  or  180 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  Write  for  prices. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STORE,  SpringUeld,  Mass. 


Standard  Fly  Killer  ffeas.  Protects  cows  from 

the  torture 
of  flies  in 
.pasture 
|  whilemilk¬ 
ing;  will 
,  give  20  p  c. 
.J^Jlmore  milk. 
*  Harmless 
to  man  and 
beast.  Evenly 
applied  with  our 
'  special  Sprayer  Calves 
.■■  „,,,A^jand  young  stock  will 
u. ,»  thrive.  Prevents  disease 

and  abortion,  which  is  cansedbya  germ  propagated 
by  unsanitary  conditions  For  #1  we  will  send  to 
any  address  a  Sprayer  and  enough  Fly  Killer  disin¬ 
fectant  to  protect,  150  cows.  Agents  wanted. 

D.  II.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


r  ■  •• 


Save$  1 0  per  Cow 


EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 


De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

“Alpha"  and  “Baby"styles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  |  74  Cortlandt  Street. 


CHICAGO. 


NEW  YORK. 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR.. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not-  Let  us  send  it. 

U.  8. ltUTTF.lt  EXTRACTOR  OO. 

Kloont field,  N.  »f. 


Runs  lighter,  skims 
closer,  cleans  easier, 
simplest  and  most 
durable — the 


NATIONAL 

HAND  SEPARATOR 


These  claims  we  are  ready 
to  make  good  by  shipping, 
free,  a  National  Hand 
Separator  on  ten  days  trial. 
Send  for  it  and  work  it  a 
thirdof  a  month — if  it  don’t 
keep  our  promises,  return 
at  our  expense.  Write 
for  full  particulars. 

national  dairy 
machine  company 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Shoo-Fly  HE 


THE 
ANIMALS’ 
FRIEND 


Half  oont’i 
worth  saves 
2  quarts 
milk  and 
much  flesh. 
Cures  sores,  hoof  ail- 
Shoo-Fly  is  the  original 


stock  protector  used  by  same  dairymen 
5  1885.  r"  . 


Kills 

every 
fly  it 
strikes. 

Keeps 
off  the 
rest. 

Harmless  since  1^85.  Thousands  have  duplicated  10 

toman  to  50  gallons  seven  consecutive  years.  Beware 

or  beast,  of  imitations  that  last  only  a  few  hours  and  make  sores. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Shoo-Fly  send  us  $1.00  for 
latest  improved  double  tube  sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to 
protect  100  cows,  or  25c  for  liquid. 

Quart  FREE  to  those  naming  Imitation  they  have  used, 
and  promising  to  pay  express.  To  these  will  send  Sprayer  for  60c. 

BUGQLEUM  effectual  SHEEP  DIP 

Kills  all  Lice*  Tick*.  Cures  Seob*  Mange,  sores.  The  best 

known  disinfectant.  Prevents  contagious  abortion.  Price  $1.25  per 
gal.  Add  from  20  tolOO  gals,  water.  Cattle  dipped  or  sprayed  iu 
Bugoleum  (1  to  30)  will  be  free  of  ticks  and  pass  the  quarantine. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  Shoo-Fly  to  bo  O.  K. — EDITOR. 


Newton's  Heave,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure* 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  «i  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid. 
Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co. 

(  y  )  Toledo*  Ohio* 


NO  SPAVINS 


•  The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cared  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  iiorse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Up— 


SttxdebaKjsr. 

XOcxich  tufords. 

Studebaker  wagons  carry  more 
freight  year  in  and  out  than  the 
greatest  railroad  in  America.  That 
means  many  wagons,  and  they  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits.  When  a 
man  buys  a  Studebaker  once  he 
doesn’t  change  to  some  other  make 
the  next  time.  To  know  that  it’s 
a  Studebaker  is  enough.  It  is 
sure  to  have  the  very  best  of  ma¬ 
terials,  workmanship,  finish,  and  be 
up  to  date  in  all  things.  The  Stude¬ 
baker  name  stands  for  these  things. 
They  have  been  the  Studebaker  rule 
and  guide  for  fifty  years. 

Studebakers  also  make  a  full 
line  of  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  har¬ 
ness,  etc.  Control  entire  output  of 
the  World  Buggy  Co.,  and  make 
the  “Izzer  Line”  of  vehicles.  All 
dealers  handle  the  Studebaker 


i  goods. 


Write  us  for  catalogue. 


Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

REPOSITORIES! 

Chlencco,  New  York,  San  Francisco*  Kaiuai 
City,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland,  Ore. 
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HUMOROUS 


There  was  a  young  woman  named  Camp¬ 
bell 

Who  fixed  up  her  face  with  enampbell; 

But  it  closed  up  her  pores 

And  she  passed  from  life's  shores 
To  a  world  that  is  free  from  all  trampbell. 

-—Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

“I  didn’t  know  Dr.  Cupper  was  a  skin 
doctor.”  “Evidently  you  never  saw  one 
Of  his  bills. — Indianapolis  News. 

Teacher:  “Tell  me,  Bobby,  what  are 
the  two  things  necessary  for  a  baptism?” 
Bobby:  “Water  and  a  baby,  ma’am.”- 
Boston  Herald. 

Shopper:  “But  aren’t  these  hose  rath¬ 
er  loud?”  Clerk:  “Yes,  sir.  They  are 
intended  only  for  persons  whose  feet 
are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  sleep.’  — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

He:  “But  don’t  you  think  you  are 
somewhat  extravagant?”  His  Daughter: 
“Now,  papa,  don’t  be  unreasonable.  You 
know  I  never  ask  you  for  money  except 
when  I  haven’t  any.” — Tit-Bits. 

“One  trouble  ’bout  dis  life,”  said 
Uncle  Eben,  “is  dat  when  you  tries  to 
mind  de  golden  rule  some  people  takes 
It  foh  granted  dat  you  is*  sKyaht  of  ’em 
an’  stahts  in  to  do  you  up.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

“Poor  man,”  said  the  inquisitive  old 
woman.  “I  guess  you’ll  be  glad  when 
your  time  is  up,  won’t  you?”  “No 
ma’am,  not  partickerly,”  replied  the 
prisoner.  “I’m  up  fur  life.” — Troy 
Times. 

“Josiah,”  asked  Mrs.  Chugwater, 
“what  is  a  bucket-shop?”  “It’s  a  place, 
I  suppose,”  replied  Mr.  Chugwater,  look¬ 
ing  impatiently  up  from  his  newspaper, 
“where  they  empty  the  water  out  of 
stocks.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Baron:  “This  is  my  largest  carp 
pond,  madam.  Every  Spring  the  pond 
is  stocked  with  fish  brood.  The  animals 
are  then  scarcely  two  inches  long.” 
Visitor:  Why,  do  those  little  things  al¬ 
ready  know  how  to  swim?” — Heitere 
Welt. 

Auntie  (anxiously):  “Do  you  think 
you  have  had  the.  proper  training  for  a 
poor  man’s  wife?”  Sweet  Girl:  “Yes,  in¬ 
deed.  Papa  hasn’t  given  me  any  spend¬ 
ing  money  worth  mentioning  for  years. 

I  always  get  things  charged.” — New 
York  Weekly. 

“In  our  last  issue,”  explained  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hickory  Ridge  Missourian, 
“the  types  made  us  say  that  ‘the  great 
curse  this  country  ought  to  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  is  its  baking  powder.’ 
We  wrote  it  ‘banking  power.’  ” — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  Vli  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GAS  ami  y  Kf  TE*  CL 

GASOLINE  XU  l\  VJT  JL  l\  JEU9 

Sold  on  Trial— by  Builder  to  User. 

ALEX.  T.  GIBSON,  5  Jefferson  Ave.,  Utica.  N.  V. 


WHY  THEY  COMPARE. 


When  an  agent  doesn’t  handle  what  you  ask  for 
he  will  say  that  what  he  has  is  “just  as 
good.’’  Other  makes  are  frequent¬ 
ly  compared  with  the 

KRAUS  53?  CULTIVATOR. 

That  is  complimentary.  We  like  it.  It  means  that 
the  Kraus  is  the  standard  and  that  you  will  be 
wise  if  you  pinyour  faith  to  it.  Itishigh  wheeled, 
light  draft,  perfectly  balanced,  simply  construct¬ 
ed,  eusilv  operated.  Yny  hoy  can  work  it. 
Shovels  adjust  for  wioo  or  narrow  rows,  depth 
and  angle.  Ingenious  la  dodging  plants  or  ob¬ 
structions.  Wheels  and  shovels  instantly  thrown 
to  right  or  left  by  foot  levers.  A  perfect  hillside 
worker.  Four,  six  or  eight  beam-pin,  spring  noe 
or  spring  tooth.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  0,  AKRON.  OHIO. 


DEERIHG  SHOCKS, STAND  IN  ANY  WIND 


.  .. 


k-  .4  < 


ONE  OF  THE  STRONG  FEATURES 

OF  THE 

DEERING  IDEAL  CORN  BINDER 

is  a  vibrating  butt  adjuster  which  turns  out  even  hutted  bundles,  simplifying  shock¬ 
ing,  and  contributing  to  a  well-formed  shock  that  will  stand  indefinitely. 

Yet  another  feature  is  the  Deering  Shifting  Binder,  which  conforms  to  varying 
lengths  of  corn  and  puts  the  band  just  where  it  belongs. 

The  Deering  Corn  Binder  comes  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  com  grower  who 
aims  to  save  all  the  crop. 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

World’s  Greatest  Manufacturers  of  Binders,  Headers,  Mowers,  Reapers,  Corn  Bind¬ 
ers,  Corn  Shockers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  Rakes,  Twine,  and  Oil. 


No.  5034. 
Concord 
Spring 

Buggy 


Our  carriages  and  harness,  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  at  wholesale  prices,  save  you  two  profits. 

We  have  sold  more  carriages  direct  than  any 
other  house  in  the  world,  because  ours  is  the 
Most  Liberal  Offer  and  Complete 
1  Written  Cuaranteeever  made  by 
any  Responsible  Manufacturer. 

Our  goods  have  a  reputation  that  we 
will  uphold.  Our  plan  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  illustrated  catalogue, 

SENT  FREE  — No  matter  when ,  where,  or  ^ 
how  you  buy,  you  need  this  catalogue  as  a  guide? 

It  describes  Vehicles  aud  harness  fully,  and  quotes  lowest  prices  ever  offered.  Write  noi 0. 
Factory  and  General  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  Ht.  Loula,  Mo. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIACE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office— ST.  LOUIS  or  COLUMBUS. 


I  nights  to  tell  how  we  do  it. 

DESCRI PTION— Selected  second  growth  hickory 
wheels  and  gears;  Norway  iron  clips  and  bolts;  inch  axle 
double  collars,  full  length  body  loops,  long  body,  any  width. 

Solid  spring  bellows  back,  with  Ideal  spring  cross  bar  (spring  cushions 
furnished  in  place  of  cross  bar  if  preferred)  trimmed  in  dark  green,  tan  or 
maroon  leather,  cloth  or  plush.  All  wool  tOD  lining,  leather  quarters  and 
b  ack  st, avs,  curved  top  joints  <see  cut),  complete  with  storm  apron,  side  cur¬ 
tains,  boot  and  full  length  carpet.  Nickel  dash  rail,  hand  rail  and  lazy  back  . 
rail.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalogue  of  Vehicles  mid  Harness  In  Colors.  A  / 
buggy  factory  selling  direct  must  pay  -ill  of  their  expenses,  salaries,  etc.,  out  of  a  few  thousand  buggies.  Our  ) 
expenses  are  all  paid  out  of  our  agricultural  implement  factory.  A  buggy  factory  would  starve  to  death  on  the 
flrnall  profit  we  eet  on  a  buggy*  Write  uh  before  buying.  The  only  plow  factory  in  the  world  selling  direct  to 
the  consumer.  H  APCOOO  IVI ANUFACTURINC  CO.,  Box  v  1 4 ,  ALTON,  ll.L.1 


Let’s  Get  Together. 


some  dealer  to 


Do  you  want  a  new  carriage  or  buggy,  and  do  not  want 

make  a  big  profit  at  your  expense?  Order  one  of  our 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

_  .  .  .  .  _ Thlrtv  Flavs.  and  if  vr 


Take  it  from  the  depot;  hitch  to  it;  run  it  for  TKIrty  Days 
find  it  the  best  rig  on  the  market,  pay  for  it.  I f  not;.  Send  it  back 
want  you  to  keep  it.  How  can  we  afford  to  do  this?  Well  you  see,  we 
making  the  best  line  of  vehicles  on  the  market,  and  are  not  afraid 
to  have  you  pass  judgment  on  them.  Full  details  in 
our  new  illustiated  catalogue,  which  we  send  free. 


you 

don’t 

are 

to 


It  also  shows  our  fine  line  of  harness. 


OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO 

Station  39,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


29  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT. 


No.  391  Buggy.  Price,  #59.00,  As  good 
as  sells  for  #35.00 more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world  sell¬ 
ing  to  consumers,  and  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing  business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery.  Youare 
but  nothing  if  not  satisfied.  We  make 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  the 
cost  of  material  and  making,  plus 
one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue 
shows  complete  line.  Send  for  it. 


No.  <40  Open  Stanhope.  HasX 
inch  Kelly  rubber  tires.  Price, 
#83.  As  good  as  sells  for  #50  more. 


SEIkhaHtCarriag^&Harnes^ianufa^tijMnin^COjjEIkhartjJi^ 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest. 
'  Bend  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 


118 

SYRACUSE, 


Water  Street, 
N.  x. 


BALES 


15  Tons 
a  Day 


The  Gem  Full-Cirele  X/ hy~Rnier.  lightest, 
Strongest,  cheapest  haler.  Slade  of  wrought  steel. 
Operated  by  1  or  2  horses.  30  inch  feed  opening. 
Sold  on  6  days  trial,  Catalogue  free.  Address 

)  CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III.  , 


The'  Business  End  of  the 
;iMEW  RIIMELY  SEPARATOR 

Like  all  the  “Rumely  Goods”  this  is  simply  perfection.  When 
coupled  to  our  New  Rumely  Rear  Geared  Traction  Engine 

they  constitute  a  threshing  outfit  that  not  only  makes  big 
money  for  the  thresher,  but  saves  grain  and  money  for  ^ 

I  the  farmer.  They  are  durable  beyond  oom-  < 

’parison  and  when  you  buy  them  you  are 
done  buying  for  years  to  come.  Take  a  little 
time  to  think  about  how  it  would  pay  you  to 
own  such  an  outfit,  then  write  us  for  free  catalog. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.f  La  Porte,  Ind. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
Of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 
BUTTER- 

— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  18  A  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 

f v  Cincinnati  Denver 

i^Ompany  Detroit  Salt  Lake  City 

Louisville  San  Francisco 

Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 

St,  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


Fairbanks 

Morse  &  Clevelam 


The  “HOOVER 


”,  Potato 
Digger 


Rapid,  Clean 
and  Satisfactory 
work 

guaranteed. 


Try  it  in  your  own  field 
Write  for  catalogue. 


THE  HOOVER-PROUT  CO,.  Avery,  Q. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Bye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GKANT-FKKKIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


American 
Field 

and 

Hog 
Fence 


The 
best 

product 
of  Ameri¬ 
can  skill  in  woven  steel ' 
wire  fence  making.  In  rolls, 
ready  to  stretch  and  staple. 
The  Fence  of  Economy. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't A 
it,  write  to 
Atm-rlcnn  Steel 
X  Wire  Co., 

Chlrmrn,  York,  R.n 

Fr.nri.ro  P.m.r,  \ 
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A  ROBBER  PLANT  ON  CORN. 


HOW  CORN  SMUT  GROWS. 

What  Can  Bo  Done  for  It? 

“Papa,  there  is  something  on  your  corn  and  we 
don’t  know  what  it  is;  it  looks  like  a  bees’  nest.” 
This  is  the  word  which  came  to  me  in  letters  from 
three  young  men  at  home,  two  of  whom,  aged  five  and 
eight,  are  growing  a  little  corn  of  their  own.  This 
suggested  the  idea  of  examining  some  of  these  “bees’ 
nests”  to  see  what  I  could  learn.  Three  are  shown 
at  Fig.  139,  but  they  do  not  look  so  much  like  nests 
now  as  they  have  done,  for  they  are  old  and  torn. 
Some  of  them  are  among  the  tassels  and  those  do  not 
grow  so  large.  The  one  in  the  center  must  have  look¬ 
ed  very  much  like  a  nest  when  it  was  younger,  for  it 
is  as  large  as  my  two  fists,  and  the  gray  covering  still 
shows  in  many  places.  Black  powder  falls  from  all 
the  torn  places,  leaving  only  a  quantity  of  woody 
shreds  behind. 

If  there  is  a  big  nest  at  one  point  on  the  stalk  there 
are  often  smaller  ones  along  at  different  points.  In 
some  cases  the  whole  tassel  will  be  covered  with  them. 
The  reason  for  this  is  probably  that  this  plant  sprouts 
up  from  the  roots,  so  to  speak,  for  this  peculiar  “nest” 
is  really  a  plant.  It  is  a  robber  plant, 
which,  like  some  people,  produces 
nothing  itself,  but  lives  upon  what  oth¬ 
ers  have  produced.  The  corn  plant 
cannot  live  entirely  upon  the  mineral 
matter  and  water  which  it  takes  up 
from  the  soil.  This  crude  matter  must 
go  to  the  leaves  and  the  sunlight  must 
help  to  combine  with  it  carbon  dioxide 
gas  from  the  air  to  form  starch  before 
the  plant  can  use  it.  This  “nest”  or 
“smut”  plant  cannot  do  that.  If  it 
ever  possessed  the  power  to  prepare  its 
own  food,  it  has  lost  that  power  by 
lack  of  use.  Now  it  must  depend  upon 
the  corn  plant  to  prepare  its  food  for 
it,  or  rather,  it  steals  some  of  the  food 
which  the  corn  plant  has  prepared  for 
its  own  use.  When  a  seed  of  this  plant 
falls  upon  a  corn  plant  under  the  right 
conditions,  it  germinates  and  sends  its 
roots  in  among  the  cells  of  the  corn 
plant  to  absorb  the  food  needed  for  its 
growth.  At  length  the  real  fruiting 
part,  corresponding  to  the  part  of  com¬ 
mon  plants  which  grows  above  ground, 
forms  a  “nest”  similar  to  that  which 


produced  by  every  bunch  which  fruits,  and  they  are 
so  light  that  they  are  very  easily  blown  about.  A 
broken  stalk  is  likely  to  show  a  bunch  of  smut,  be¬ 
cause  the  break  afforded  a  good  place  for  a  spore  to 
lodge  and  grow.  If  corn  has  been  grown  nearby  the 
previous  year,  much  of  the  smut  was  doubtless  left 
upon  the  ground.  Some  of  those  spores  are  likely  to 
find  lodgment  upon  that  grown  the  following  year. 
The  longer  a  piece  of  land  is  occupied  by  corn  the 
more  smut  there  is  likely  to  be.  When  the  stalks  are 
fed  much  of  the  smut  will  go  to  the  manure  pile.  This 
manure  is  likely  to  be  used  upon  the  corn  ground  and 
again  the  spores  are  present,  waiting  for  the  chance 
to  grow.  Smut  cannot  be  prevented  by  treating  the 
seed  corn  with  hot  water  or  formalin,  but  it  can  be 
reduced  by  destroying  the  young  “nests,”  before  they 
have  burst  and  scattered  their  spores.  The  manure 
pile  and  the  old  corn  ground  cannot  then  infect  the 
next  year’s  crop.  As  often  happens  with  other  plant 
diseases,  some  varieties  of  corn  are  more  resistant 
than  others.  Selecting  those  least  subject  to  it  may 
sometimes  prove  the  most  practicable  remedy. 

Life  is  not  all  sunshine,  even  with  corn  smut,  which 
seems  to  avoid  working  for  a  living.  Probably  not  one 
spore  in  10,000  ever  finds  a  chance  to  grow.  In  cut- 


have  followed  for  about  15  years.  After  the  hull  drops 
I  watch  the  fruit  and  if  the  curculio  is  working,  in 
two  or  three  days  I  spray  the  trees  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  For  each  40  gallons  of  Bordeaux  put  from 
four  to  six  ounces  of  Paris-green,  well  stirred  up, 
and  spray  the  trees  thoroughly.  In  about  six  or  seven 
days  give  them  another  spraying  with  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  and  that  will  be  sufficient.  The  Bordeaux  and 
Paris-green  settle  in  the  slit  where  the  egg  is  and  as 
soon  as  the  egg  hatches  and  the  worm  begins  eating 
he  takes  a  bite  of  poison  and  dies.  The  Bordeaux 
answers  to  prevent  the  fruit  rot  and  mildew  that  we 
often  have  where  the  foliage  partly  or  all  drops  off 
before  the  fruit  matures,  so  that  the  sun  scalds  the 
fruit  and  makes  it  worthless.  I  have  been  in  the  fruit 
business  for  40  years  and  since  I  quit  jarring  plum 
trees  and  went  to  spraying  about  15  years  ago  I  have 
never  failed  to  get  a  crop  of  plums;  but  I  always  thin 
the  fruit  so  as  not  to  overload  my  trees.  «r.  c. 

Cay  wood,  N.  Y. _ 


VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  CORN  SMUT.  Fig.  139. 


MULCH  VS.  SHEEP  FOR  ORCHARDS. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Woodward  in  his  article  on  page  318 
is  firing  at  long  range,  for  I  feel  sure  he  would  change 
his  opinion  as  to  cost  of  apples  grown  by  the  mulch 
method  if  he  should  see  the  method  in 
_  practice.  He  states  that  I  must  some¬ 
time  add  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
to  my  soil  or  my  crops  will  fail.  When 
will  this  time  come?  Our  experiment 
stations  inform  us  that  analysis  shows 
that  our  soil  contains  practically  an 
inexhaustable  supply  of  those  two  ele¬ 
ments  in  an  unavailable  form.  Now, 
it  is  my  business  to  unlock  those  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  cheapest  possible  way. 
The  latest  agricultural  research  teaches 
us  that  decaying  vegetable  matter 
either  by  the  aid  of  bacteria  or  action 
of  gases  formed  by  its  decay  releases 
these  elements  and  stores  them  in  the 
best-known  form  to  be  assimilated  by 
plants.  The  mulch  method  aims  to 
accumulate  this  decayed  vegetable 
matter  or  humus,  not  alone  for  its 
action  on  the  needed  elements,  but 
also  for  its  capacity  to  hold  water,  it 
acting  like  a  sponge  in  this  respect. 

There  is  a  Spitzenburg  tree  in  our 
orchard  that  has  stood  this  treatment 
for  a  hundred  years,  bearing  regularly 
as  long  as  I  can  remember  and  prom¬ 


puzzled  my  boys.  The  botanist  will  not  speak  of  the 
“seed”  and  “root”  of  such  a  plant  as  this.  He  calls 
them  the  spore  and  mycelium,  and,  of  course,  these 
are  correct.  They  differ  from  the  true  seed  and  root 
yet  the  office  of  the  spore  is  to  produce  a  plant,  and 
of  the  mycelium  to  gather  food  for  the  growth 
of  that  plant.  The  linen-tester  will  not  show  us  these 
root-like  feeding  threads  for  they  are  too  small.  The 
stalk  is  discolored  in  places  and  it  seems  from  their 
behavior  that  the  threads  must  run  for  some  distance 
along  the  stalk,  breaking  out  here  and  there  to  form 
a  fruiting  body.  The  millions  of  tiny  spores  produced 
by  these  fruiting  bodies  form  the  black  powder  which 
rattles  from  them.  In  the  grain  smuts,  like  that  of 
oats,  the  spores  often  cling  to  the  seed,  are  put  into 
the  ground  with  it  and  there  germinate.  The  feeding 
threads  enter  the  tender  young  plant,  grow  as  it  grows 
and  at  last  fruit  with  it  in  the  head.  When  such  seeds 
are  treated  with  hot  water  or  formalin  before  being 
sown,  the  spores  are  killed  and  a  clean  crop  of  grain 
is  likely  to  follow.  Spores  of  corn  smut  do  not  seem 
to  enter  the  plant  in  that  way.  They  appear  to  reach 
the  plant  in  the  field  while  it  is  growing.  How  they 
get  there  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  millions  of  them  are 


ting  open  some  of  the  large  bunches  I  found  small 
white  maggots  here  and  there,  apparently  feeding 
upon  the  spores.  Some  of  the  bunches  had  begun  to 
rot,  which  doubtless  means  that  bacteria  or  possibly 
still  another  fungus,  even  more  degraded  than  the 
smut,  were  preying  upon  it.  Thus  is  Nature  ever  at 
work  to  prevent  an  undue  increase  of  any  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  [Prof.  ]  FRED  W.  CARD. 


SPRAYING  FOR  THE  PLUM  CURCULIO. 


On  page  302  G.  R.  A.,  Hancock  Co.,  Me.,  wants  to 
know  the  habits  of  the  plum  curculio.  W.  M.  Mun¬ 
son,  Maine  Experiment  Station,  makes  a  good  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  curculio,  but  he  fails  to  state  the 
sure  remedy.  He  says  soon  after  the  fruit  has  set 
the  insect  makes  a  crescent  shaped  slit  and  in  this 
it  lays  an  egg.  That  is  true.  Now,  how  soon  after 
the  fruit  is  set  is  the  egg  laid?  My  experience  is  after 
the  blossoms  fall  the  fruit  is  covered  with  a  thin  hull, 
which  will  cover  the  fruit  for  several  days.  After  the 
hull  drops  the  fruit  is  ready  for  the  little  fellow  to  do 
its  work.  If  you  jar  the  trees  it  should  be  done  for 
10  days  each  morning,  quite  a  hard  job  if  one  has  a 
large  orchard  of  plums.  I  will  give  the  plan  that  I 


ising  a  full  crop  again  this  year. 

Mr.  Woodward  gives  an  estimated  gain  of  $6  per 
acre  in  fertility  and  $8  in  pasturage.  During  the  time 
his  sheep  were  making  this  $14  gain  per  acre  eating 
fallen  apples,  I  was  picking  up  from  the  grass  mulch 
the  Astrachan,  Oldenburg,  Wealthy  and  Gravenstein, 
practically  uninjured,  and  selling  them  for  top  prices, 
for  these  kinds  of  apples  should  be  left  on  the  trees 
as  long  as  possible  to  be  at  their  best.  Those  picked 
up  brought  at  least  $60  per  acre,  pretty  expensive 
sheep  feed.  I  think,  furthermore,  that  the  yield  per 
tree  was  increased  by  leaving  the  apples  until  fully 
matured.  I  fight  the  Codling  moth  by  spraying;  have 
had  no  trouble  with  the  apple  maggot;  am  saved  the 
expense  of  building  fences  to  enclose  the  sheep,  and 
can  employ  the  time  that  would  be  spent  in  caring 
for  the  sheep  in  growing  strawberries,  which  pay 
one  much  better. 

My  first  experience  in  apple  growing  was  watching 
the  sheep  to  keep  aiem  from  girdling  some  young 
trees  set  among  the  older  ones.  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  then  that  growing  fruit  trees  and  sheep  were 
a  poor  combination,  so  first  the  sheep  went,  then  the 
hogs,  and  then  the  cows,  all  but  one,  and  I  have  never 
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missed  them,  financially,  out  of  all  the  stock  put  to¬ 
gether.  For  a  full-grown  orchard  where  the  roots 
have  full  possession  of  the  soil,  with  trees  headed 
high  and  strictly  commercial  varieties,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  method  is  all  right;  but  for  a  young  orchard 
and  a  local  market  I  differ  with  him.  After  all,  what¬ 
ever  method  is  followed,  the  man  at  the  helm  is  the 
deciding  factor  between  success  or  failure. 

Onohdaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  grant  g.  hitchings. 


A  MECHANIC  WANTS  A  FARM. 

I  have  read  the  articles  by  j.  A.  Thayer,  and  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  think  he  is  correct  except  in  regard 
to  prices  of  land.  I  am  one  of  those  city  mechanics 
who  are  thinking  of  going  into  the  country  to  work 
a  farm,  and  I  have  given  the  matter  considerable 
thought  and  study,  both  in  regard  to  location  and 
price  and  quality  of  land.  I  can  have  a  choice  of  sev¬ 
eral  good  farms  in  the  town  of  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
the  home  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  think  if  he  were 
alive  to-day  he  would  reverse  his  advice,  “Go  West, 
young  man,”  and  tell  them  to  go  East  and  take  up 
some  of  those  abandoned  farms.  The  farms  men¬ 
tioned  contain  froth  40  to  100  acres  and  good  build¬ 
ings,  and  can  be  had  at  from  .$1,500  to  $2,500  which 
falls  a  long  way  short  of  $75  to  $125  an  acre.  I  saw 
the  farms  last  Fall,  and  found  out  all  1  could  about 
their  productiveness.  They  are  all  good,  and 
can  in  a  few  years  be  made  to  pay  a  good  in¬ 
come  if  a  man  is  not  afraid  to  work  them.  The  New 
England  States  are  full  of  just  such  places,  anrr  the 
markets  are  certainly  numerous  and  second  to  none. 
No  commission  man  takes  the  farmer’s  profits,  as  in 
most  of  the  West.  If  he  does  not  raise  such  immense 
amounts  of  stuff  he  certainly  gets  all  there  is  in  it, 
and  gets  it  direct.  1  have  also  investigated  quite  a 
little  in  regard  to  farms  in  Virginia,  and  there  are 
numerous  places  there  within  prices  mentioned  that 
can  be  made  to  pay  well.  I  don’t  look  at  farm  life 
as  poetic,  although  the  true  poetry  is  nearest  to  na¬ 
ture.  I  consider  it  is  a  life  of  hard  and  earnest  toil, 
which  no  man  should  undertake  who  is  afraid  of  work. 

Detroit,  Mich.  g. 


HIGH  FEEDING  FOR  POTATOES. 

P.  B.  Crosby,  of  Maryland,  sends  us  the  following 
statement  about  the  cost  of  feeding  a  potato  crop.  It 
may  shock  some  of  our  western  friends: 

For  the  past  live  years  I  have  been  trying-  to  grow  a 
profitable  crop  of  potatoes,  and  while  this  is  the  first 
year  I  have  kept  an  accurate  expense  acount,  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  my  only  assets  so  far  are  large  and  varied 
experience.  This  year  my  expense  account  for  about 
five  acres  reads  as  follows: 


1,800  pounds  kainit  .  $10  80 

2,400  pounds  dissolved  animal  bone . !!!.!!  zv!e0 

500  pounds  nitrate  soda .  10  00 

225  pounds  muriate  potash .  4-95 

225  pounds  sulphate  potash .  5.62 

1,500  pounds  hard-wood  unleached  ashes .  lo  00 

4,168  pounds  sweepings  from  fertilizer  factory...  20.83 

38  loads  well  rotted  stable  manure .  19  00 

Plowing,  harrowing  and  planting .  23  00 

11  barrels  seed .  34. 80 

4  ounces  bichloride  of  mercury . ’  ’25 


Total  . $166.85 


I  confess  I  am  somewhat  startled  at  the  result.  My 
previous  experience  seemed  to  teach  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  farm  half  way  where  potatoes  are  concerned,  but  my 
resolution  to  put  in  a  crop  in  the  way  I  thought  it  ought 
to  go  in  is  a  severe  strain  upon  my  faith.  If  any  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  any  word  of  encouragement  to  cheer 
me  up  until  harvest  time  the  same  will  be  most  grate¬ 
fully  received.  The  manure  and  part  of  the  sweepings 
were  broadcast,  and  the  remainder  of  fertilizer  mixed 
and  applied  in  the  row  (with  an  Aspinwall  planter)  and 
on  the  row  by  hand. 

The  use  of  wood  ashes  is  opposed  by  most  potato 
growers  because  the  lime  in  it  increases  the  liability 
to  scab.  Mr.  Crosby  explains: 

The  leason  I  put  300  pounds  per  acre  on  my  potatoes 
was  due  partly  to  yourself.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  said 
to  a  correspondent  that  one  of  the  requisites  of  a  high- 
gi  ade  fertilizer  was  that  it  snould  derive  its  potash  from 
more  than  one  source,  hence  I  got  as  many  sources  as 
I  could,  both  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  kainit  and 
the  aforesaid  ashes,  notwithstanding  that  I  had  read  long 
accounts  of  experiments  showing  that  ashes  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  scab.  Better  have  potatoes  with  scab  than  no 
potatoes.  In  the  same  field  of  which  the  potato  patch 
is  a  part,  three  years  ago  a  pile  of  brush  burned  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  of  wheat  over  ten  bushels  per  acre, 
which  is  to  my  mind  indisputable  evidence  that  while 
other  forms  of  potash  may  benefit,  ashes  will  benefit  the 
soil,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  what  we  see  on  our 
own  land  for  the  sake  of  what  we  read  has  been  seen 
on  other  lands. 

We  prefer  sulphate  of  potash  to  ashes,  and  thus 
avoid  the  use  of  lime.  A  single  form  of  potash  might 
answer  but  there  should  surely  be  different  forms  of 
nitrogen.  Mr.  Crosby  has  at  least  four  different 
sources  of  nitrogen.  But  do  you  expect  that  the  pota¬ 
toes  will  use  all  this  plant  food? 

I  do  not  think  I  would  have  had  the  courage  to  put  in 
such  an  expensive  crop  of  potatoes  if  I  had  not  had  an 
eye  to  the  grass  that  is  to  follow.  When  a  boy  I  saw  my 
father  raise  more  and  better  hay  from  five  acres  of 
potato  land  than  from  twenty  acres  of  wheat  land,  and 


if  I  can  keep  my  potatoes  cultivated  properly  I  certainly 
shall  have  an  ideal  seed  bed  for  grass. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  extra  culture  that  is  usually 
given  potatoes  has  much  to  do  with  the  good  crops  of 
grain  and  grass  which  usually  follow.  It  is  also  true 
that  most  farmers  put  the  best  they  have  on  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  that  always  means  a  surplus  for  the  crop 
that  follows. 

This  spring  I  am  farming  710  acres  with  no  regular 
help  and  it  makes  my  shoulders  ache  to  think  of  knap¬ 
sacking  for  spraying  five  acres  every  two  or  three 
weeks.  Why  cannot  I  dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  In  as 
little  water  as  possible,  thereby  getting  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  and  then  slake  the  lime  with  the  solution  and  put  it 
on  with  a  blower  while  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew  or 
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rain?  When  we  spray  on  a  sunshiny  day  ten  minutes 
after  there  is  no  water  left,  and  to  my  unscientific  mind 
there  is  no  difference  then  in  results  whether  it  has  been 
a  solution  the  water  of  which  came  from  the  pump  or 
the  dew,  for  the  other  processes  have  been  the  same, 
the  sulphate  being  dissolved  In  water  in  each  case.  I 
judge  the  dissolving  of  the  sulphate  in  water  to  be  the 
main  point,  as  that  insures  the  desired  finely-divided 
particles. 

You  can  do  this  with  fair  success.  We  understand 
that  the  preparations  of  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture  are 
made  in  about  this  way,  dried  and  ground  fine  after 
being  taken  from  the  water.  We  have  often  used 
the  dry  mixtures  on  potatoes.  They  do  quite  well 
when  the  vines  are  wet  and  when  the  air  is  still.  In  a 
strong  wind  they  blow  too  much. 


GREAT  VIGOR  OF  RUSSET  APPLE  TREES. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  several  articles 
about  the  russet  apple.  Are  not  some  of  these  writers 
trying  to  grow  it  on  land  that  is  not  suitable  for  it? 
One  writer  says  there  are  20  kinds  of  russets.  If 
there  were  twice  that  number  I  think  the  Roxbury 
Russet  would  be  good  enough  for  me,  and  I  would 
venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  another  variety 
on  the  list  that  will  grow  as  large,  live  as  long,  and 
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do  the  life-work  that  the  Roxbury  Russet  will  do  if 
properly  grown.  I  can  mention  two  trees  that  I  know 
something  about.  These  trees  are  very  large,  and 
very  old,  perhaps  it  takes  a  big  tree  to  give  a  big 
record.  The  seed  from  which  tree  No.  1  was  grown 
was  planted  by  my  Father  in  1818.  I  do  not  know 
much  of  its  record  until  1850.  since  that  time  it  has 
averaged  four  barrels  of  No.  1  fruit  in  a  season.  The 
tree  was  never  cultivated,  but  has  furnished  many 
premium  specimens.  It  is  seven  feet  in  circumference 
six  feet  above  the  ground.  The  branches  covered  a 
space  of  40  feet  before  they  were  badly  broken  by  se¬ 
vere  gales,  when  the  tree  was  loaded  with  fruit  a  few 
years  since.  So  badly  was  the  tree  damaged, 
that  I  supposed  its  days  of  usefulness  were  over,  and 
I  set  a  sugar  maple  four  feet-  from  the  tree,  intending 


to  cut  it  down  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  look  to 
the  maple  for  its  shade.  But  the  tree  threw  out  such 
strong  branches  and  showed  so  much  vigor  that  it 
was  spared,  and  so  has  been  until  to-day,  when  we  re¬ 
moved  the  maple  to  make  room  for  the  second  edition 
of  the  old  russet  tree.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tree 
with  its  new  top  is  good  for  16  years  more,  which  will 
cover  a  full  century  of  its  existence  and  take  in  three 
generations  of  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
it.  Few  trees  are  placed  in  a  more  favorable  position 
than  tree  No.  2,  20  rods  from  No.  1,  at  the  foot  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  'ihis  tree  has  always  been  cultivated, 
and  had  all  the  plant  food  it  could  use.  Like  most 
russets,  this  has  been  an  annual  bearer,  but  giving 
more  fruit  some  seasons  than  others.  We  have  taken 
from  its  branches  14  barrels  of  first-class  fruit.  There 
has  not  been  a  season  within  the  last  five  years  that 
the  tree  has  not  produced  over  2,000  pounds  of  fruit. 
It  is  free  from  decay  and  will  outlive  some  of  the 
Baldwin  trees  we  set  last  week. 

While  not  advising  anyone  to  set  a  russet  orchard, 
owing  to  the  market  demand  for  a  red  apple,  I  would 
advise  those  who  have  this  variety,  and  land  that  will 
grow  them,  to  continue  to  take  good  care  of  their 
trees.  In  a  season  like  the  last,  one  tree  will  bear 
more  fruit  than  a  dozen  trees  of  almost  any  other  va¬ 
riety.  They  will  come  from  the  fruit  cellar  as  hard 
and  firm  as  when  put  in  in  October.  We  have  just 
sold  a  two-horse  load  of  russets  for  $4  per  barrel,  and 
do  not  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  time  they 
will  not  be  wanted  at  a  fair  price  in  the  Spring  mar¬ 
ket.  j.  E. 

Sherborn,  Mass. 

ROUNDABOUT  TRACK  TO  A  FARM. 

I  made  a  visit  to  England  and  France  which  was 
at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year  to  see  much  of  country 
life.  The  most  that  I  saw  was  from  car  windows  and 
in  the  markets  of  Liverpool,  London  and  Paris,  where 
there  were  very  fine  displays  of  vegetables.  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Brussels  sprouts  and  turnips  have  much  more 
attention  than  with  us.  They  use  at  least  three  times 
the  manure  per  acre  that  we  do.  Stacking  all  hay 
and  straw  out  of  doors  I  do  not  think  would  suit  our 
climate,  but  looking  at  their  pleasant  homes  1  took 
the  farming  fever  and  have  hired  a  50-acre  farm  nine 
miles  from  the  city  on  line  of  an  electric  road.  One 
piece  of  40  acres  has  eight  in  pasture  (part  woods). 
Another  piece  of  eight  acres  across  the  road  running 
to  the  seashore  has  60  apple  trees  on  it.  Each  lot  has 
a  good  house  and  barn  with  water  piped  into  the 
house;  also  two  separate  orchard  lots  (old  trees)  of 
an  acre  each.  I  have  plenty  of  modern  farming  tools, 
except  for  cutting  hay,  and  one  good  work  horse. 
The  farm  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  I  cut  30 
tons  of  hay  last  season  and  have  six  acres  new  seed¬ 
ing.  I  am  to  pay  $250.  The  owner  is  to  live  in  house 
on  eight-acre  lot.  I  am  to  furnish  them  vegetables, 
apples,  etc.,  raised  on  the  farm  and  their  fire-wood. 
We  have  a  supply  at  each  house  now  for  a  year.  There 
is  a  good  chance  to  get  sea  dressing,  as  rock-weed 
waste,  fish,  crabs  and  mussels  are  plentiful.  T  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  one  acre  of  sweet  corn,  same  of  pota¬ 
toes,  three-fourths  acre  of  turnips  and  have  one-fourth 
acre  in  garden.  Have  bought  one  ton  of  phosphate. 
There  is  about  one  car  of  manure  on  the  place.  I 
cannot  do  much  work  on  the  place  myself,  but  pay  a 
man  $1.50  per  day  and  he  boards  himself.  How  do 
you  think  I  shall  come  out?  H.  c. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  give  it  up!  There  are  good  chances 
on  a  farm  but  our  experience  shows  that  the  farmer 
must  be  on  the  ground  himself  if  he  expects  to  pay 
tor  a  farm.  With  crops  like  hay,  grain  or  apples  a 
man  may  perhaps  farm  by  proxy;  but  he  cannot  do  it 
well  with  crops  that  require  careful  cultivation. 


FEPJDING  THE  WATER. — The  pictures  shown  at 
Pigs.  140  and  141  need  little  comment.  Actual  photo¬ 
graphs— they  show  just  how  not  to  do  it.  They  open 
a  discussion  of  the  manure  question  which  will  be 
continued  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  next  week  and  car¬ 
ried  on  by  others.  See  the  slope  from  the  manure 
piles  down  to  the  brook  and  pond!  The  heart  of  the 
farm  goes  running  down  those  little  hills.  Prof.  E. 
B.  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey,  found  that  a  cow  averag¬ 
ing  1,000  pounds  gave  in  solid  and  liquid  manure  70 
pounds  per  day  or  12.78  tons  per  year.  If  every  bit 
of  the  manure  from  these  well-fed  cows  could  be 
saved,  we  should  have  117  pounds  of  nitrogen,  77  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  89  of  potash  from  each  cow.  This 
means  the  fertilizing  elements  that  you  would  buy  in 
731  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  550  pounds  acid  phosphate 
and  178  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash— 1,459  pounds  in 
all — heavier  than  the  cow!  Prof.  Voorhees  found 
that  the  manure  pile  lost  by  leaching,  45  per  cent  of 
its  nitrogen,  30  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  35 
per  cent  of  potash.  In  such  a  situation  as  is  here  pic¬ 
tured  the  loss  will  be  much  greater.  How  long  can 
the  farm  or  the  pocketbook  stand  such  a  drain?  Sure¬ 
ly  the  heart  of  the  farm  goes  down  these  little  hills 
and  with  it  the  paint  on  the  buildings,  the  courage 
of  the  farmer  and  the  ambition  of  his  wife.  As  it 
goes  it  pulls  the  nails  out  of  the  fence,  the  blinds  off 
the  house,  the  children  from  their  birthright  and  the 
very  joy  out  of  life. 
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EARLY-CUT  HAY;  CLOVER  WANTED. 

Effect  on  Milk  Flow. 

The  amount  of  milk  produced  by  a  herd  of  milch 
cows  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  grain  ration. 
Early-cut  hay,  not  too  coarse,  taken  in  without  rain 
or  too  much  drying,  if  it  has  kept  nicely,  will 
produce  a  good  flow  of  milk  with  much  less  grain  than 
that  which  has  ripened  more.  This  we  had  a  chance 
to  test  recently,  when  changing  from  a  mow  of  early- 
cut  hay.  There  were  a  few  loads  of  late-cut  on  the 
second  mow  and  this  kind  of  hay,  although  sweet  and 
nice  in  every  respect  except  that  it  was  cut  late,  caused 
a  falling  off  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  in  the  milk.  The 
cows  regained  the  loss  after  we  drew  the  late-cut  hay 
to  the  horse  barn,  and  commenced  feeding  the  cows 
on  the  early-cut  down  a  little  in  the  mow.  It  has 
been  stated  in  reputable  papers  that  the  early-cut  hay 
contains  more  protein  than  that  cut  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  I  asked  the  speaker  at  the  institute  about  that 
and  he  said  it  was  not  true;  that  the  early-cut  is  more 
palatable  and  the  cows  eat  more  and  do  better,  that  is 
all.  I  presume  he  is  right.  We  were  feeding  a  fair 
amount  of  protein  in  the  grain  feed  anyway.  Palata- 
bility  made  a  big  difference,  and  the  cows  told  us 
about  it  right  along. 

While  we  were  talking  about  the  questions  of  pala- 
tability,  protein  and  kindred  topics,  the  hired  man 
asked  whether  there  is  any  milk  in  clover  hay.  I  said 
if  I  could  get  all  the  nice,  early-cut  clover  hay  I  want¬ 
ed  I  wouldn’t  ask  very  much  odds  of  Timothy,  or  even 
the  grain  dealer.  I  might  want  a  little  grain;  the 
problem  is  to  get  the  clover.  There  are  some  dairy 
farmers  who  do  not  believe  in  trying  to  produce  pro¬ 
tein  foods  on  the  farm,  but  depend  upon  buying  them 
at  the  feed  store.  To  those  who  wish  to  produce  their 
own  protein,  the  question  of  growing  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  seems  to  be  of  most  importance.  Why  is  it  that 
we  can’t  grow  them?  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  much  to 
say  about  clover.  T.  B.  Terry,  about  two  years  ago, 
went  through  all  of  this  section  attending  insti¬ 
tutes,  explaining  the  uses  of  clover,  and  tell¬ 
ing  us  how  to  get  it.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  we 
haven’t  had  much  better  results  since.  Cannot 
we  get  from  the  numerous  correspondents  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  more  definite  information  that  we  can 
apply  without  too  much  risk?  Our  soil  is  sour, 
and  some  people  say  that  clover  will  not  grow  in 
a  sour  soil.  Is  this  absolutely  true?  If  so,  how 
are  we  to  correct  it?  We  are  usually  told  to  use 
lime  or  ashes  if  the  soil  is  sour.  I  know  from 
experience  that  ashes  tell  well  on  our  soil.  But 
if  a  man  is  paying  interest  will  it  profit  him  to 
hire  money  to  buy  ashes?  Many  a  farmer  isn’t 
in  such  a  condition,  financially,  as  to  take  many 
risks  with  impunity.  Again,  would  we  get  clover 
by  applying  ashes  or  lime?  Probably  we  might 
if  the  soil  isn’t  too  wet,  and  other  conditions  are 
right.  One  of  the  experiment  station  men  in¬ 
formed  me  that  if  we  can’t  grow  clover  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  because  we  haven’t  enough  humus  in  the 
soil,  and  that  we  should  turn  under  some  soiling 
crop.  But  won’t  that  make  the  soil  all  the  more 
sour?  What  shall  we  turn  under?  We  can  grow 
rye,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.,  if  we  use  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  Are  any  of  these  suitable?  Some  recommend 
cow  peas,  but  I  do  not  even  know  that  cow  peas  will 
grow  here.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  try  them. 
[It  surely  would. — R.  N.-Y.] 

Another,  a  representative  from  the  agricultural 
college,  says  oon’t  turn  anything  under;  simply  plow 
in  Summer,  then  harrow  frequently  through  the  Fall 
and  sow  the  seed  in  the  Spring.  The  frequent  harrow¬ 
ing  will  bring  the  soil  to  the  air  and  the  sunshine,  cor¬ 
rect  the  acidity,  liberate  plant  food,  and  enable  us  to 
grow  the  clover.  We  can  get  advice,  but  it  mostly 
comes  from  those  who  haven’t  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  under  conditions  similar  to  ours.  The  business 
men  in  town  can  tell  me  most  about  farming  of  any 
people.  The  hardware  man  said,  a  farmer  should  pro¬ 
duce  everything  on  his  farm.  I  asked  him  if  he  made 
his  pails,  wash  basins,  etc.  He  said  he  didn’t,  for 
he  could  buy  them  cheaper.  1  told  him  that  I  could 
buy  protein  cheaper  than  I  could  produce  it,  but  l 
don’t  know  whether  that  is  true.  h.  h.  lyon. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Various  Questions. 

DEAD-AIR  SPACE  FOR  LICE.— Here  is  a  question 
from  Pennsylvania: 

What  would  be  the  best  to  fill  a  dead-air  space  in  a 
hen  house  to  prevent  lice?  w.  G.  m. 

W.  G.  M.  might  as  well  spend  his  time  “barking  at 
the  moon”  as  to  try  to  prevent  lice  in  any  such  way. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  only  thing  to  put  in  that  dead- 
air  space,  and  it  will  do  no  good  there,  unless  it  is 
also  freely  applied  to  the  perches.  Cleanliness,  and  a 
free  use  of.  sorne  o,f  the  many  good  lice-killers,  will. 


do  the  business.  Any  kind  of  grease  or  oil  is  sure 
death  to  a  louse.  I  once  thought  I  had  solved  the 
problem,  by  coating  the  perches  with  coal  tar.  This 
is  a  good  coating  to  apply  to  new  perches,  as  it  fills 
all  cracks  and  hiding  places,  but  it  soon  hardens,  and 
the  lice  will  live  and  thrive  on  dry  coal  tar  as  well 
as  on  any  other  surface.  There  is  a  popular  supersti¬ 
tion  that  sassafras  poles  make  a  louse-proof  perch. 
It  has  been  disproved,  however,  time  and  again.  A 
few  hens  in  a  house  fitted  with  sassafras  poles  may 
be  free  from  lice  for  a  long  time.  This  is  due  more 
often  to  the  “few  hens”  than  to  the  particular  kind  of 
wood  in  the  poles.  Where  large  flocks  are  allowed  to 
roost  together,  do  not  neglect  to  use  my  prescription, 
which  is  “eternal  vigilance.” 

CHARCOAL  FOR  POULTRY— Who  can  answer  this 
one? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  crushing:  charcoal  for  poul¬ 
try?  Is  there  a  hand  power  machine  which  will  do  it 
rapidly?  How  do  the  large  poultry  men  do  it? 

Maine.  F-  c-  c- 

I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  understand  why  we 
should  feed  charcoal  to  hens  at  all.  It  must  certainly 
be  entirely  indigestible,  and  it  does  not  act  as  grit  in 
the  gizzard.  It  may  perhaps  have  some  power  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  poisonous  gases  in  the  intestines,  and  thus  act 
as  a  medicine.  My  own  hens  do  not  seem  to  care  for 
it,  although  they  will  eat  large  amounts  of  coal  ashes. 
Some  of  the  older  styles  of  bone  mills  ought  to  reduce 
it  to  suitable  size  rapidly.  Our  own  practice  has  been 
to  sift  all  the  coal  ashes  available,  and  keep  the  dust 
boxes  frequently  filled  with  the  finest  ashes.  They 
make  a  very  good  dust  bath,  and  most  of  the  coaisei 
particles  are  eaten  by  the  hens.  Whether  or  not  they 
have  the  power  to  convert  any  part  of  them  into  shell 
material  I  do  not  know.  The  droppings  on  the  tables 
always  show  the  effects  of  their  eating  the  charred 
coals  the  next  morning  after  a  fresh  supply  has  been 
placed  in  the  dust  boxes.  The  coarser  portions  of  the 
coal  ashes  are  scattered  about  the  fields  in  the  vicinity 


of  the  poultry  houses,  and  make  a  favorite  scratching 
ground  for  the  hens  when  at  liberty. 

SINGLE-COMB  BIRDS.— This  is  a  fair  question: 
Mapes,  the  hen  man’s,  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  have 
been  read  with  increasing  interest  for  years,  and  much 
learned  from  his  experiments  and  observation  with  his 
single-comb  white  biddies.  But  why  the  single-comb 
instead  of  the  rose-comb  Leghorns,  as  he  says  in  last 
week's  article  that  the  single-comb  of  the  cockerel  is 
an  objection  for  broilers.  Mr.  Mapes  may  have  given 
his  Reasons  for  this  preference  in  some  former  article 
that  is  forgotten,  as  at  74  years  I  find  memory  uncertain. 
We  have  rose-comb  white  Leghorns  and  white  Wyan- 
dottes,  and  are  trying  a  cross  of  Leghorns  on  the  Wyan- 
dottes  to  reduce  the  scary  habit  of  the  Leghorns  if 
possible.  We  don’t  know  yet  about  the  egg  yield,  but 
they  are  less  flighty  and  nervous.  w.  h.  a. 

Connecticut. 

The  point  raised  by  W.  H.  A.  is  one  that  has  never 
occurred  to  me  before.  Very  few  of  the  rose-combed 
White  Leghorns  have  ever  come  under  my  notice. 
Turn  back  to  the  paper  referred  to,  and  you  will  no¬ 
tice  that  I  said,  in  speaking  of  the  White  Wyandottes, 
that  “the  only  point  of  superiority  about  the  breed 
for  the  broiler  trade  is  the  small  double  comb.”  Place 
the  accent  on  the  word  small,  and  there  is  not  much 
force  left  to  the  point  made  by  W.  H.  A.  in  favor  of 
the  rose-comb  White  Leghorns.  The  specimens  I  have 
seen  have  had  quite  as  “beefy”  combs  I  think,  as  the 
single-comb  breeds.  It  is  the  size,  rather  than  the 
form,  which  makes  the  comb  of  the  single-comb  White 
Leghorns  an  objection  for  fancy  broilers.  Such  men 
as  Wyckoff,  Knapp  Bros.,  Blanchard,  etc.,  have  taken 
special  pains  in  developing  the  egg-laying  qualities  of 
the  single-coiub  White  Leghorns,  and  I  have  diawn  on 
those  strains  of  blood  in  building  up  my  strain  of 
business  birds.  The  eggs  are  what  bring  most  of  the 
bread  and  butter  at  Maple  Dale  Farm,  We  only  raise 


broilers  because  we  have  to,  in  order  to  get  pullets. 
When  some  one  shows  us  how  to  discard  the  egg  that 
contains  an  embryo  rooster,  the  millenium  for  the 
poultryman  will  be  closer  at  hand. 

BROODY  HENS.— How  long  does  it  take  to  break 
up  the  broody  fever  in  a  hen,  and  how  is  it  best  ac¬ 
complished?  Can  it  be  done  without  having  her  lose 
any  time  from  egg  production? 

A  hen  becomes  broody  because  there  is  an  instinc¬ 
tive  effort  of  life  to  perpetuate  its  species.  This  ef¬ 
fort  is  put  forth  only  under  home-like  surroundings. 
Destroy  her  home-like  surroundings  and  the  current 
of  life  soon  flows  back  into  the  channel  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  If  she  is  allowed  to  indulge  her  propensity 
to  sit,  her  ovaries  become  dormant,  and  the  partly- 
developed  eggs  are  re-absorbed  in  the  system.  If  this 
occurs,  time  will  be  required  to  get  the  egg-producing 
machinery  into  shape  again.  For  this  reason  it  pays 
to  remove  the  broody  hen  from  her  nest  at  once,  and 
place  her  in  surroundings  as  much  changed  as  is  pos¬ 
sible.  I  have  frequently  taken  a  broody  hen  the  same 
day  she  first  showed  any  broody  symptoms,  removed 
her  to  new  and  strange  quarters,  and  had  her  con¬ 
tinue  to  lay  without  skipping  a  day,  although  she 
would  “cluck”  for  several  days.  For  this  reason  we 
have  decided  that  the  time  spent  each  evening  closing 
the  doors  is  time  well  spent,  since  this  is  the  best 
opportunity  to  remove  all  broody  hens  from  the  nests. 
This  avoids  the  danger  of  having  the  nests  become 
lousy  and  prevents  waste  of  time  by  broody  hens.  We 
have  crowded  our  hens  up  to  900  eggs  a  day,  and  shall 
defer  trying  to  close  the  doors  by  pulling  a  wire. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 

PRIVATE  RIGHTS  IN  FLOWING  WATER. 

The  note  referring  to  the  ownership  of  water  courses 
which  appears  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  296,  brings  up  an 
interesting  question.  The  common  law  gives  no  full 
ownership  in  flowing  water  passing  through  the  lands 
of  any  person.  Water  thus  in  motion  is  as  free 
as  air  for  all  to  use,  but  not  to  divert  from 
its  course  so  much  as  to  deprive  a  lower  proprie¬ 
tor  the  use  of  it.  Springs  are  private  property, 
and  the  actual  point  of  difference  between  private 
and  public  ownership  in  flowing  water  depends 
on  the  capacity  of  the  flow.  If  it  is  sufficient  only 
for  the  actual  personal  needs  of  a  proprietor  of 
land  on  which  it  rises,  it  is  his  property;  but  if 
it  rises  on  a  neighbor’s  land  and  flows  through 
other  lower  properties,  the  water  is  common  prop¬ 
erty,  and  must  not  be  diverted  from  its  course  for 
irrigation.  This  rule  is  in  accordance  with  that 
controlling  the  light  of  the  sun.  No  one  may  law¬ 
fully  build  a  wall  on  his  line  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  light  from  entering  a  neighbor’s 
window  as  fully  as  it  will  naturally.  Nor  may 
any  one  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  air  around 
a  neighboring  house  by  means  of  walls  or  build¬ 
ings  without  the  leave  of  the  neighbor. 

As  to  the  question  involved  in  the  note  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  law  is  quoted  in  Stewart’s  book  on 
irrigation  as  laid  down  by  a  Massachusetts  court, 
and  referred  to  in  the  report  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society  in  1872.  This  was  in  a  case  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  diversion  of  a  flowing  stream  passing 
through  adjacent  properties;  the  decision  of  which 
was  this:  Any  individual  having  a  spring  arising  on 
his  land  may  use  the  whole  of  it  for  his  own  purposes 
if  he  desires,  to  satisfy  his  own  natural  wants.  It  he 
desires  to  use  the  water  for  artificial  purposes— and 
irrigation  is  such  a  purpose — he  must  at  least  leave 
sufficient  for  the  natural  uses  of  lower  proprietors, 
but  not  necessarily  for  irrigation.  As  water— likq  air 
— is  a  necessary  of  life,  no  one  may  stop  the  flow  of  it 
going  througn  adjoining  properties  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  actual  necessaries  of  life  for  the  owner  or 
his  stock.  He  may  not  even  impound  it  in  a  pond, 
tnus  wasting  it  by  evaporation,  and  the  flow  must  not 
be  interfered  with  beyond  the  taking  of  such  a  supply 
as  is  essentially  necessary  for  ordinary  uses  of  the 
farm  or  household.  But  none  of  it  may  be  used  for 
irrigation  or  manufactures.  As  to  irrigation  in  the 
West  it  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  para¬ 
mount  owner  of  the  land,  the  United  States,  but  not 
for  any  single  State  to  divert  the  whole  of  a  stream 
into  reservoirs  for  irrigation,  and  so  destroy  the  nat¬ 
ural  course  of  flow.  And  if  there  should  be  but  one 
actual  owner  of  land  on  the  course  of  such  a  stream, 
not  even  the  United  States  has  power  to  divert  the 
water  so  as  to  deprive  this  one  owner  of  his  actual 
needful  supply,  even  for  irrigation,  without  his  per¬ 
mission  and  compensation.  The  laws  in  the  case  are 
very  clear;  and  are  all  based  on  this  simple  propo¬ 
sition:  “All  persons  may  use  their  own  property  in 
any  way  they  may  desire,  so  that  there  is  no  interfer¬ 
ence  with,  or  injury  done  to,  the  rights  of  others.” 

HENRY  STEW  art. 
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GOOD  MEWS  FOR  FARMERS . 

The  fixation  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air  on  a  commercial  scale 
at  last  accomplished 

All  who  have  read  the  book  published 
by  Sir  Walter  Crookes  entitled  “The 
Wheat  Problem,”  will  remember  that  he 
startled  the  world  by  the  prediction  that 
in  30  years  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in 
the  only  available  form,  Chili  saltpeter, 
would  be  exhausted  and  that  by  1950  the 
wheat-eating  nations  would  be  starv¬ 
ing  for  bread.  He  says  the  present  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat  is  2,070,000,000  bush¬ 
els;  that  in  30  years  it  will  require  3,- 
600,000,000  bushels,  and  as  the  supply 
of  nitrogen  will  be  gone,  this  amount  of 
wheat  cannot  be  grown,  as  to  produce 
it  at  least  12,000,000  tons  of  Chili  salt¬ 
peter  will  be  required  to  double  the 
present  yield  per  acre. 

Now,  every  schoolboy  knows  that 
four-fifths  of  the  air  by  weight  is  pure 
uncombined  nitrogen;  that  so  far  as 
animals  are  concerned  the  only  use  of 
this  nitrogen  is  to  act  as  a  diffuser  of 
the  oxygen  so  as  to  make  it  safe  to 
breathe.  The  writer  has  long  believed 
that  the  use  of  nitrogen  to  dilute  the 
oxygen  was  no  accident;  that  the  time 
would  come  when  a  process  would  be 
devised  by  which  this  nitrogen  could  be 
put  into  such  form  that  it  could  be  used 
to  manure  the  lJfnd,  and  he  has  so  stated 
many  times  at  farmers’  institutes.  In 
1785  Priestley  saw  that  every  lightning 
discharge  produced  a  chemical  change 
and  that  an  artificial  discharge  of  elec¬ 
tricity  did  the  same.  This  started  inves¬ 
tigation.  Ever  since  the  matter  has  been 
under  investigation  and  no  other  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  more  persistently  under 
experiment  than  doing  commercially 
what  Priestley  did  in  his  laboratory  in 
1785.  In  1899  Chas.  S.  Bradley  and  D.  R. 
Lovejoy  took  up  the  study  of  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Their  experiments  quickly  showed 
that  sparks  were  of  very  little  effect,  and 
so  they  looked  for  some  other  form  of 
electrical  energy  to  be  more  effective. 
After  long  and  costly  experiment  they 
found  that  a  high-voltage  direct  current 
made  to  arc  in  a  particular  way  in  a 
closed  chamber,  would  produce  a  union 
of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  and  convert 
the  same  into  nitrogen  trioxide  with  a 
large  yield.  They  came  to  Niagara  Falls 
and  installed  an  experimental  plant 
which  has  produced  astonishing  results. 
It  consists  of  a  closed  chamber  into 
which  is  forced  dry  cold  air,  which  is 
made  to  pass  about  electric  arcs  of  small 
current  and  high  electro-motive  force 
constantly  discharging.  Here  the  chem¬ 
ical  change  takes  place;  the  result  is  a 
brownish-red  gaseous  substance — true 
oxide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  found  that  by 
leading  this  into  absorption  chambers 
it  will  at  once  unite  with  whatever  sub¬ 
stance  is  desired.  With  water  it  will 
form  nitric  acid,  with  caustic  potash, 
saltpeter;  with  caustic  soda,  Chili  salt¬ 
peter,  etc.,  etc.  So  satisfactory  have 
been  the  results  that  a  company  has 
been  chartered,  and  an  extensive  plant 
is  to  be  erected  at  Niagara  Falls. 

The  importance  of  making  nitric  acid 
direct  from  the  air  can  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  of  nitric  acid  are  now  used 
every  year,  and  that  this  is  at  present 
made  by  treating  natural  nitrates  with 
sulphuric  acid.  But  it  is  now  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  by  this  new  process 
it  can  be  made  sufficiently  cheap  to  be 
used  by  the  farmer  in  manuring  his 
crops.  That  Americans  have  succeeded 
in  this  great  achievement  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  us  as  a  nation.  The  scope  of 
this  invention  can  hardly  be  conceived 
at  this  time.  What  is  now  known  Is 
that  the  great  atmospheric  belt  has  been 
added  to  the  raw  material  from  which 
man  is  to  produce  something  so  essential 
to  human  existence  and  prosperity.  A 
commercial  invention  of  more  import¬ 
ance  can  hardly  be  produced,  and  the 
farmer  is  to  be  congratulated  that  one 
of  its  most  important  results  will  inure 
to  his  benefit.  j.  s.  woodward. 


EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

The  Children’s  Garden. — Some  of 
the  suggestions  for  the  children’s  garden 
given  previously,  will  be  too  hard  for  the 
little  folks,  so,  while  we  shall  ask  very 
thorough  work  of  the  older  girls  and 
boys,  and  expect  a  careful  account  of  ex¬ 
penses  and  receipts,  we  shall  let  the 
little  gardeners  off  pretty  easy.  Do  not 
get  too  much  ground,  for  the  work  will 
seem  very  hard  sometimes.  The  weeds 
will  grow  and  the  sun  will  be  awfully 
hot  at  times,  and  you  will  just  have  to 
imagine  yourself  a  whole  army  gone 
out  to  fight  the  enemy.  In  this  way 
you  can  often  make  play  out  of  real 
work,  only  do  not  altogether  forget  that 
it  is  work,  and  that  you  have  a  real  ob¬ 


ject  in  view.  A  small  piece  of  ground 
well  cared  for  will  be  far  more  profitable 
than  a  large  piece  neglected,  so  take  only 
what  you  can  work  in  the  very  best  way, 
and  see  just  how  much  you  can  accom¬ 
plish.  Measure  the  ground  and  know 
just  how  much  you  have,  and  you  can 
also  tell  what  the  seed  costs  and  just 
how  much  you  sell.  Below  is  a  list  of 
the  easiest  vegetables  to  raise,  from 
which  you  can  choose  what  you  like  best. 
Be  sure  to  select  in  part,  at  least,  what 
your  own  family  will  use  considerable 
of.  and  you  will  be  certain  then  to  have 
a  home  market  for  part  of  your  crop. 
You  will  find  careful  directions  in  the 
all-season’s  garden  for  planting  and  cul¬ 
tivating  nearly  everything  given  in  this 
list,  so  after  selecting  what  you  wish 
to  raise  in  your  garden,  it  will  be  easy 
to  see  just  how  to  plant  and  care  for  it. 

Vegetables  for  Children’s  Garden. 
— These  may  include  beans,  Green  Pod, 
Butter,  Wax  and  bush  Dimas;  beets, 
New  Cardinal  and  Swiss  Chard  (for 
greens);  popcorn,  Monarch  White  Rice; 
Nest-egg  gourds,  (cultivate  the  same  as 
cucumbers);  muskmelons,  Maule’s  Su¬ 
perior  and  Dong  Island  Beauty;  water¬ 
melons,  Fordhook  Early  and  Sweet¬ 
heart;  onion  sets  (the  little  folks  would 
better  grow  onions  from  the  sets  rather 
than  the  seeds) ;  dwarf  peas,  Sur¬ 
prise  and  Nott’s  Excelsior;  pie  pump¬ 
kins,  Japanese  and  Winter  Luxury; 
radishes,  Earliest  Scarlet  and  Earliest 
White  French  Breakfast;  herbs,  laven¬ 
der  and  sage.  Select  what  you  like  and 
do  your  best,  and  a  little  later  we  will 
tell  how  to  put  them  up  for  market. 

A  Cheap  Trellis. — The  diagram 
shows  construction  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  trellis  we  have  ever  used  for 
sweet  peas.  Posts  are  of  2x4-inch 
stuff,  each  eight  feet  long,  set  two  feet 
in  the  ground  and  16  feet  apart.  Nar¬ 
row  boards  (1x2  in.)  are  nailed  to  top 
and  bottom  of  posts  after  setting.  Small 
wire  nails  are  driven  part  way  in,  six 
inches  apart  the  entire  length  of  the 
boards.  The  work  is  easier  done  if  nails 
are  driven  in  before  nailing  boards  to 
posts.  Let  the  nails  in  top  strip  slant 
upward  and  those  in  bottom  one  slant 
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TRELLIS  FOR  SWEET  PEAS.  FlO.  143. 

downward,  to  prevent  the  slipping  of 
netting  from  nails.  Nail  top  strip  or, 
first;  measure  down  on  post  driving  in 
nails  every  six  inches;  then  nail  on  bot¬ 
tom.  strip.  Have  a  ball  of  gardener’s 
bunching  twine  (cost  5  cents);  tie  end  of 
twine  to  nail  at  left  upper  corner;  cross 
diagonally  to  li;  wind  twine  once 
around  nail,  and  go  to  U;  then  to  I), 
etc.  Draw  the  twine  snug,  always  wind 
once  around  each  nail.  Fill  the  entire 
frame,  ending  at  E,  tie  the  twine  very 
securely,  and  break  off;  this  is  the  warp. 

For  the  filling,  tie  end  of  twine  to  nail 
marked  F,  cross  to  G,  then  to  H,  then  to 
I.  etc.  Weave  the  filling  into  the  warp 
by  passing  the  ball  alternately  over  and 
under  the  threads  of  warp.  Peas  do  bet¬ 
ter  on  a  trellis  of  this  kind  than  on 
brush,  or  wire  netting.  We  have  no 
difficulty  in  coaxing  them  to  climb  to  the 
top  or  beyond;  the  vines  never  burn  on 
this  trellis  as  they  will  on  a  wire  one, 
during  the  heated  term.  When  the  frost 
puts  them  out  of  business,  cut  the  strings 
loose  at  the  four  corners  of  frame,  pull 
the  vines,  and  the  entire  mass  of  vines 
and  twine  can  be  slipped  off  tne  frame 
in  two  minutes,  and  carried  away  to  be 
burned  on  the  rubbish  heap.  Anyone 
who  has  tried  to  clear  the  old  vines  from 
wire  netting  will  appreciate  this  easier 
way  of  disposing  of  them. 

Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 


Peaches  for  Georgia. 

li.  W.  //.,  Calhoun,  Go.—  I  would  like  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Frances  and  Chairs 
peaches.  T  want  a  good  peach  ripening 
about  10  days  later  than  the  Elberta.  Do 
you  think  either  of  the  above  would  be  a 
better  peach  for  the  South  than  the  Emma? 

Ans. — Frances  begins  to  ripen  just  as 
Elberta  is  gone  and  is  a  peach  of  excel¬ 
lent  market  qualities.  It  is  large,  yel¬ 
low,  well  covered  with  red,  of  good 
flavor  and  a  true  freestone.  The  Chairs 


is  a  little  later  and  much  like  the  Fran¬ 
ces  in  every  respect.  Both  are  well 
worthy  of  being  extensively  planted,  as 
they  have  been  sufficiently  tested  to 
warrant  it.  Emma  is  well  spoken  of  by 
some  of  the  Georgia  peach  growers  and 
by  others  it  is  condemned.  It  ripens 
about  with  those  just  mentioned.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  these  three  kinds  I 
would  prefer  the  first  two.  ir.  e.  v.  d. 


Vegetable  Plants 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  ADDRESS. 


Standard  Varieties.  List  on  Application. 


Doz. 

50 

100 

Cabb.-ige . 

$0.20 

$0.50 

$0.75 

Cauliflower . 

.25 

.75 

1.00 

Egg  Plant— New  York  Purple 

.40 

1.25 

1.75 

Pepper . 

.35 

1 .00 

1.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

.20 

..VI 

1.00 

Tomato . 

.75 

1  25 

Lettuce . 

.20 

.50 

.75 

Celery . 

.20 

MO 

.75 

Write  for  prices— 1,000,  10,000. 

■VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 


84  and  80  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO; 
or  14  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Asparagus— Conover's  Colossal,  very  strong.  JO; 
Celery,  White  Plume,  transplanted,  $2;  Horseradish 
Sets,  $1.50  per  1,000  and  up.  Send  5  cents  for  sample 
of  above.  Rhubarb,  strong  seedlings  and  divided 
old  clumps,  $3  per  100;  *25  per  1,000.  Cash.  LUDWIG 
MOSBA?K,  8500  Anthony  Avenue,  South  Chicago  111. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

By  Mail. 
100 

By  Express. 
100  1.000 

Jersey  Yellow . 

.  $0  fiO 

$0.30 

$1  50 

Jersev  Red  and  Big  Stem . 

.60 

.30 

1  75 

Pierson  and  Up-River . 

.60 

.30 

2.00 

Vineland  Bush . 

.75 

.50 

3  50 

200  plants  by  mail.  $1 .  Cash  with  order. 

FRANK  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.J. 


RFANQ  White  Crystal  Field  Beans,  50  bushels 
DCnild  per  acre,  nice  size;  were  weevil-proof 
last  year;  tested  beside  others  ruined.  Thousands 
of  acres  were  ruined  last  year  as  wheat  has  been’ 
Sample,  6c.;  pint,  20c.:  quart.  40c.  mailed;  peck,  $1; 
bushel.  $3;  live  or  more,  $2.50.  Choice  Carman'. 
Raleigh  and  White  Giant.  $3  per  barrel.  Write  tA 
once.  S.  J.  Smith’s  Potato  Farm,  Manchester,  N.  V. 


Grown  on  landspeciallyadapt- 
ed  to  them;  sown  thin,  each 
plant  is  strong,  stocky  and  well  rooted.  Prices: 
White  Plume,  500,  76c.;  1,000, $1  25;  5,000,  $5.  Golden 
Self-Blanching,  500.  $1;  1,000,  $1.50;  5  000.  $0.25;  Giant 
Paschal  and  Pink  Plume,  500,  $1.26;  1.0UO,  $1.75;  5,000, 
$7.50.  Circular  free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Tecuinseh,  Midi. 


For  Sal© 


-500  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 
Peas  at  $1.76  per  bu.;  600  bush¬ 
els  Delaware-grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  at  $3  per 
bu.;  500  bushels  second-growth  Seed  Potatoes  at  $3.30 
bbl.;  or  $1 .10  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Sugar  Beets  for  Stock. 

10  cents  per  pound  for  ICO  pounds  or  over;  15  cents 
in  less  quantities.  Rare  chance  to  get  Hoernlng's 
Improved  Klein  Wanzelben  Seed  for  growing  sugar 
beets  for  sugar  factories  or  stock  feed.  WOLVERINE 
SUGA R  CO  ,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Jersey  Yellow,  $1.25  per  1,000;  Early  Golden  and 
Improved  Nansemond,  $1.50  per  1.000.  Ten  per  cent 
discount  on  20,000  or  more.  Plants  ready  now. 

JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants.  $1  per  1,000 
riiuson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 

SLAYMAKKR  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


1,000,000  Tomato  Plantsfor  the  canuer; 
500,000  Late  Cabbage  and  other  plants.  Catalogue 
free.  CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold, Del. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  Juiy  I. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


QtraUfhomOC~For  earl*est  an<l  best  plant  Lady 
Oil  OnlJCI  1 100  Norwood.  For  best  plant  Success. 
I  also  grow  for  sale  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy,  Sample  and 
Excelsior.  AH  plants  from  1901  beds. 

M.  W.  JENKINS,  Dover,  Del. 


rilUll  Elf  ill  UllnlUll  Prices  low.  All  sizes. 
Circulars  free.  B.  L.  Ryder  Co.,  Box  420,  Phtla.,  I 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solieited  THE  SNOW  FLAKE 
LIME  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 


$2.50  each 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK'S 
DOUBLE¬ 
ACTION 

Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  In 
a  day.  * 


Disparene 


CODLING  MOTH, 

Canker-worm,  Elm  Leaf  Beetle, 
Tussock  Moth,  and  all  leaf-eating 
insects. 

State  Entomologist  Sanderson  of  Delaware, 
says  :  “  Disparene  proved  very  much  su¬ 
perior  to  Paris  Green,  and  destroyed  a 
larger  percentage  of  Codling  Moth  larva; 
than  has  ever  been  done  before.  It  re¬ 
mained  on  the  trees  all  summer  in  spite  of 
very  heavy  rains.” 

It  “  sticks  like  paint  ”  and 
never  injures  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  foliage. 

-  $100 
-  8.00 


Enough  for  80  Gals.  Spray 
“  “  800  “  “ 


Full  directions  on  every  can. 
Order  today  and  ask  for  our 

CDCC  Handbook  of  Injuri- 
mtt  ous  Insects  and  How 
to  Destroy  Them. 


BOWKER 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston 


INSECTICIDE 

CO. 


Mr.  S.  W.  Smart,  Lake  Co.,  O.,  says: 
“I  have  used  Bowlcer’s  Disparene  for 
two  years  on  my  vineyard,  for  the 
Grape-root  worm.  I  think  another  sea¬ 
son,  spraying  as  I  did  this  year,  will 
free  them  from  the  beetle.  We  applied 
Paris-green  twice  to  our  potatoes,  yet 
the  bugs  thrived  on  it.  One  dose  of  the 
Disparene  finished  them.  I  think  it 
more  effective  and  cheaper  than  Paris- 


green.” 

The  Ohio  Farmer  referring  editorially 


to  Bowker’s  Disparene,  says:  “We  shall 
use  Disparene  in  preference  to  Paris- 
green  hereafter  in  our  orchards  for  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  and  Tent  caterpillar  and  on 
our  potatoes  for  the  bugs,  using  it  in 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  We  expect  to  save 
far  more  on  the  labor  than  the  extra 


cost  of  material.  Paris-green  washes  off 
in  the  first  heavy  rain,  but  Disparene 
holds  fast.” 


A  Dry-Sprayer 

No  Water  or  Plaster. 
DUSTS  TREE,  RUSU 
OR  VINE. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fastas  you  waik,wideor 
narrowplanti  ng.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

Leggett  &  Brother, 

301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Hoyt’s  Nurseries 

are  the  standard  for  reliability  and  first- 
class  stock.  Headquarters  for  the  October 
Purple  Plum  and  Green  Mountain  Grape. 
Also  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Forest  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Asparagus,  etc. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


THE 

Agricultural  Exposition 

OF  OKTONMDAkCA 

will  hold  Its 

fiist  Annual  Spring  Fair 

AT 

Kirkwood  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

June  16,  17,  18,  1 20,  21 ,  1002. 

Large  Prizes  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine. 
Poultry,  etc.  Premium  List  now  ready.  Entries  will 
close  June  10. 

TUOS.  H.  COLEMAN,  Sec’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CLARK’S  SULKY 


Gang  Dish 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


SSsR00FING 

is  not  like  othors— It  Ik  better.  It  is  Fire,  Wind  and 
Water-Proof,  beintr  a  perfect  roof  in  every  way  and  at 
the  same  time  lias  the  advantage  of  being  low  in  price. 
Fits  the  steepest  or  flattest  roofs.  Anybody  can  lay  it. 
A  knife  and  hammer  are  all  the  tools  necessary.  Saves 
you  money  on  either  new  or  old  roofing.  Sample  mid  Circulars  free. 

THE  A  F.  SWAN  CO..  114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Name  on  My  T rees  Means  Something 

IT  DOESN’T  ALWAYS  ON  OTHKRB. 

Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ONoTHE  HILL.  Dansville,  N.Y. 
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DO  ALL  APPLES  NEED  SPRAYING? 

I  have  noticed  that  varieties  of  apples 
that  have  an  open  calyx  are  less  subject 
to  the  Codling  moth  worms  than  those 
varieties  having  a  closed  calyx.  1  have 
selected  for  trial  a  few  varieties  that 
have  an  open,  or  partly  open  calyx,  with 
the  idea  that  perhaps  we  could  grow 
these  sorts  without  spraying,  provided 
there  are  not  too  many  other  pests  to 
fight.  This  would  extend  the  time  in 
which  spraying  for  the  Codling  moth 
worms  could  be  done  successfully.  This 
alone  is  worth  considering  when  the  de¬ 
lay  of  even  a  day  or  two  on  account  of 
rainy  weather  or  other  mishaps  may 
mean  quite  a  loss  to  the  orchardist.  On 
the  other  hand,  rains  may  wash  out  the 
poisons  from  the  open  calyx,  so  this 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
This  might  be  an  interesting  subject  for 
our  experiment  stations  to  take  up.  Va¬ 
rieties  described  by  Downing  as  having 
an  open  calyx  that  are  perhaps  worth 
testing,  only  a  few  of  them  being  popu¬ 
lar  sorts,  are:  Stayman  Winesap, 

Wine,  Hubbardston,  Hoover,  Blenheim, 
and  Virginia  Greening.  No  doubt  there 
are  others  that  are  well  known  and  per¬ 
haps  better  than  these,  but  varieties 
with  an  open  calyx  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  plentiful,  while  those  having  a 
partly  open  calyx  can  be  found  in  more 
variety.  Among  these  are  such  as  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Hunt  Russet,  Wealthy,  Melon, 
Ohio,  Nonpareil,  Huntsman,  Nanse- 
mond  and  Cogswell.  I  should  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  have  the  opinion  of  those  that 
have  fruited  some  of  the  less  known  va¬ 
rieties  named  above  long  eonugh  to  de¬ 
termine  their  value.  1  would  be  pleased 
to  know  how  the  above-mentioned  rus¬ 
sets  are  as  compared  to  the  Roxbury — 
not  omitting  their  weak  points,  l.  b. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  HICKMAN  APPLE. 

Good  Winter  apples  for  the  South  are 
few  and  hard  to  find.  Those  that  will 
keep  well  there  are  very  scarce  indeed, 
and  such  as  will  do  so  are  usually  of 
poor  quality.  Last  year  there  came  to 
me  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
specimens  of  a  new  seedling,  sent  by 
the  originator,  D.  W.  Dickinson,  of 
Hickman,  Ky.,  which  seemed  to  show 
the  variety  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  As 
they  were  very  hard  and  far  from  ma¬ 
turity  when  the  Exposition  closed  (No¬ 
vember  1)  I  requested  him  to  send  me 
others  when  they  became  fully  ripe. 
This  he  did  the  first  week  in  April,  and 
with  the  apples  he  gave  me  the  princi¬ 
pal  points  regarding  the  variety. 

The  original  tree,  and  the  only  one  in 
existence  as  yet,  came  from  a  seed  of 
Shockley,  which  is  a  very  late-keeping 
southern  apple,  planted  by  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son  in  1891,  making  it  now  11  years  old. 
It  began  bearing  at  five  years  of  age, 
and  has  never  failed  to  bear  a  good 
crop  every  year  since,  while  other  trees 
of  various  kinds  close  by  have  borne 
poorly.  The  foliage  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  tree  are  said  by  the  origi¬ 
nator  to  be  remarkably  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  The  fruit  is  a  little  above  me¬ 
dium  size,  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  142,  which 
I  made  from  an  average  specimen,  and 
of  a  somewhat  conical  shape.  Its  color 
is  greenish  yellow  with  a  decided 
bronzy-red  blush,  making  the  apple  look 
rather  handsome,  although  not  brilliant. 
The  flesh  is  firm,  yellowish,  a  little 
coarse  grained  but  not  annoyingly  so. 
The  flavor  is  very  mild,  sub-acid  and 
agreeable.  It  would  be  callea  a  good 
apple  anywhere  and  considering  that  it 
is  a  very  late  keeper  when  compared 
with  its  parent,  the  Shockley,  Ben  Davis 
and  others  it  is  well  worthy  of  general 
trial  in  the  Southern  States.  No  one  has 
trees  for  sale,  but  Mr.  Dickinson  very 
generously  offers  to  send  scions  or  buds 
without  other  charge  than  carriage  to 
those  who  live  South,  where  it  should 
be  grown.  I  gave  the  name  Hickman 
in  honor  of  the  place  of  origin,  which  is 
endorsed  and  adopted  by  the  originator. 

H,  E,  VAN  DEM  AN. 


Selling  Skim-Mi  Ik  in  New  York. 

G.  G.  D.,  Long  Island.— Is  it  lawful  to  sell 
skim-milk  (if  it  is  sold  as  skim-milk)? 
What  Is  the  State  law  in  regard  to  it? 

Ans. — The  sale  of  skim-milk  is  pro¬ 
hibited  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  In 
other  counties  of  the  State  such  milk 
may  be  sold  as  skim-milk  in  the  county 
in  which  it  is  produced  or  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  county. 

Students  at  the  Experiment  Station. 

W.  (?.,  New  Yorfc.— Does  a  student  receive 
free  tuition  and  board  in  exchange  for  his 
services  at  the  experimental  stations? 

Ans. — No.  The  experiment  stations 
are  not  schools.  They  were  not  design¬ 
ed  for  students.  The  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  give  class  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
tural  science,  but  the  stations  do  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class  of  work.  Their  scientists 
test  methods,  materials,  plants  or  ani¬ 
mals  and  endeavor  to  make  clear  some 
of  the  problems  of  nature  which  con¬ 
front  agriculture.  The  Maryland  Sta¬ 
tion  offers  certain  apprenticeships  in 
horticulture  and  dairying.  Such  appren¬ 
tices  are  given  board  and  room  rent 
free. 

Slaughterhouse  Refuse  for  Orchards. 

G.  O.  G.,  Hastie,  la.—  How  and  when 
should  slaughter-house  fertilizer  be  applied 
to  fruit  trees,  and  about  how  much  per  tree 
for  a  young  orchard  just  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing? 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  what  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  is.  Is  it  the  crude  refuse  from  the 
slaughter  pens  or  tankage,  blood  or 
bone?  Tankage  is  the  refuse  from  the 
rendering  vats  dried  and  ground.  All 
these  fertilizers  from  the  slaughter¬ 
house  contain  little  if  any  potash  unless 
it  has  been  added  to  them  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  We  would  not  expect  perma¬ 
nent  results  from  the  use  of  tankage  or 
slaughter  refuse  alone.  A  good-sized 
tree  may  receive  10  pounds  of  tankage 
and  five  of  muriate  of  potash,  scattered 
as  far  from  the  trunk  as  the  branches 
extend. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


The  Secret  of 
Health  Revealed 

After  Fifty  Years  of  Constant  Study  Dr.  J.  M 
Peebles,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Has 
Perfected  a  Treatment  That  Gives 
Hope  to  Every  Sufferer. 

Write  for  His  Valuable  Hook  which  Explains 
JKiilly  this  Wonderful  Treatment— 

It  lias  Cureil  Thousands 
Pronounced  Incurable. 


Test  the  Treatment  Free! 


“A  Message  of 
Hope”  is  the 
;itle  of  this  won- 
derful  book 
which  is  truly  a 
message  of  hope 
to  all  suffering 
humanity.  It  re¬ 
veals  the  great- 
e  s  t  system  of 
treating  disease 
known  to  the 
scientific  world, 
and  makes  the 
impossibilities  of 
yesterday  the 
realities  of  to¬ 
day.  So  sure  is 
the  doctor  that 
the  treatment 
will  cure  all 
chronic  suffer¬ 
ers  that  he  has 
instructed  the 
Institute  of  which  he  is  Phvsician-in-Chief 
to  give  every  reader  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  several  days  treatment  absolutely 
free,  just  to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
health  is  within  their  grasp.  If  you  are  in 
poor  health  write  at  once,  addressing  Dr. 
Peebles  Institute  of  Health,  Ltd.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich..  Drawer  E5,  stating'  your 
troubles,  that  they  may  prepare  a  special 
treatment  to  fit  your  exact  condition.  They 
will  also  send  you  their  book  “A  Message 
of  Hope,”  explaining  their  wonderful  sys¬ 
tem  of  treatment  and  a  full  diagnosis  of 
your  case  with  their  professional  advice. 


A -STCELCl-AD  ST  PNC  BOAT 

w  +ctA*aL.e:  *  <s-c^/v#/o, 
Af/4AfCAy£jr/r^,M/c 

PATT>~~AUG.  30™  I9ft9  ' 


•Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  ltye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Out,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  li  to 
the  GKANT-FIQRRI3  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


My  Importation  sold  in  1900  . Good  ! 

That  Which  I  Sold  in  1901 . Better ! 


That  Which  I  Will  Sell  in  1902  -  -  -  -  THE  BEST! 


•per  Sale  Way  30-31 

At  COOPERSBURG,  PA. 

1  PLEASED  BUYER  is  the  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT. 

ALTHOUGH  I  say  it  myself,  the  Importation  of 
JERSEYS  to  he  sold  here  at  “LINDEN 
GROVE,”  May  30th  and  31st,  are  the  best  and 
most  sensational  of  any  I  have  ever  owned.  They 
include  the  entire  importation  made  last  September, 
and  among  which  will  be  found  65  Cows  in  milk, 
many  of  which  will  he  found  safe  in  calf  to  the 
famous  “Flying  Fox,  P.  2729,  H.  C.”  Such  a  large 
selection  of  Young  Bulls,  Heifers  and  Calves,  many 
of  which  are  sired  by  Flying  Fox,  and  out  of  Highly 
Commended  and  Prize- Winning  Cows,  I  have  never 
before  had  the  Pleasure  to  own. 


For  Catalogues,  which  will  be  Ready  May  10th,  address 

T.  S.  COOPER, 

“Linden  Grove.”  COOPERSBURG,  Pa. 

In  sending  for  catalogue  please  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN — 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 
BUTTER— 

—and  hundreds  of  other  ]obs  with  tho 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 


it  isa  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 

j-*  Cincinnati  Denver 

L,Omp«ny  Detroit  Salt  Lake  City 

Louisville  San  Francisco 

Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


Fairbanks 

Morse  &  Clevelam 


The  Guessing  Game  is  Over 

It  was  too  one  Hided.  The  farmer 
who  owiih  a  scale  now  known  what 
he  buys  and  sells.  We  helped  the 
farmer  to  win  out.  We  can  aid 

_  you.  Write  for  free  Catalogue. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  jqjj  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


When  You  Buy 
buy  the  best  and 
avoid  trouble. 


ENSILAGE 
THE  ROSS  MACHINERY 

is  the  best,  and  if  you  will  send  forCatalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof.  Woll’s 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Statlouaries,  Portables,  Engines 
an<l  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


NOTHING  BUT  THE  BEST! 


Quality  of  high  carbon  hard  spring  wire  of  large 
si/.es  for  horizontals  and  perpendiculars  Is  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  Frost  Keuce,  the  two  wires 


being  tlrmly  united  with  the  Frost  wedge-lock,  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  strength  of  either.  f-ZU 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York. 


Wire  F ence  M  ACHINE  I 


Write  for  our  New  Circular. 

BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO., 

Box  6.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


50000  FARMERS 

Now  use  Duplex  Machines,  making  Fence 
liprtie-hlgh,  Bull-atrong,  Pig  and  Chicken-tight  at 

'  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

and  save  profit  fence  manufacturers  extort. 
Why  don’t  you!  Machine  on  Trial.  Catalogfree 

Kitselman  Bros.  Box  D92  !■*<•• 


IF  YOU’RE  AFRAID 

of  a  bull,  just  put  a  PAGE  FENCE  between  you  and 
him,  t  hen  you’  11  be  perfectly  safe. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


The  “Weber  Junior” 

Pumper^ 


Can  also 
bo  used 
for  othar 
power 
purpoe 


Is  all  complete,  ready  to  «$» 

tach  to  pump.  Equal*  30  men 
pump  lug  water. 
Uses  but  little  g&*- 
olino.  Ia  shipped 
crated  completely 
erected,  all  connec¬ 
tions  made.  Easy  to  start,  any 
ono  can  operate  it.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Other  size* 
up  to  60  H.  P.  Send  for  oat- 
alog.  Weber  Gas  41  Gasoline 
Engine  Co-  Box  102, 
Kama*  City,  Me. 


HORSE  POWERS,  and  CLEANERS. 


ine&two  horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  fMITTCDC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  llU  I  I  LIlO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 


There  is  no 
record  of  a 
FAR QUHAR  BOILER  ( 
having  exploded 


The  BEST  Threshing  Outfit 

for  a  tlireslierman  to  buy  and  for  a  fanner  to  use  is  the  liirii uhar  Celebrated 
AJAX  Til  ItESH  LNU  KNUI N  E  and  the  F  V  KQl  II A  It  NEPA  K  V  lO  It.  Engines 


made  in  sizes  4  h.  p.  and  up,  and  combine  the  advantages  of 
Easy  steamers  ami  develop  more  than  rated  horse- power. 
Drake  and  two  injectors.  SEPARATORS  of  all  styles  and 
sizes  lor  merchant  threshing  or  farm  use.  Kargunar 
machines  have  all  ’ate  improvements,  they  thresh 
and  clean  all  kinds  of  grain  perfectly. 


all  successful  engines. 
Have  drivel’s  seut,  foot- 


Catalogue  of  Kughies,  Threshing  M:  chlnery. 
Saw  Mills,  Agricultural  Implements,  tree. 

A.B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.. 

YORK.  PA. 
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*07£S  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

OXE  EVIDENCE  OE  REAE  CTVTT.TZATTON. 

— The  growing  respect  for  Arbor  Day 
and  its  increasingly  widespread  observ¬ 
ance  are  perhaps  the  most  tangible  and 
gratifying  evidences  we  have  of  progress 
towards  better  civilization.  Planting 
the  waste  places  and  barren  roadsides 
with  useful  and  ornamental  trees  is 
surely  better  than  coercing  distant  and 
unwilling  aliens  into  sullen  obedience 
by  military  force.  The  desire  to  plant 
something  that  may  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  our  successors,  while  giving  much 
contemporary  pleasure,  is  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  many  individuals  accustomed 
to  look  for  immediate  commercial  re¬ 
turns  for  all  efforts.  There  is  a  general 
impression  that  the  Arbor  Days  of  the 
various  States  were  this  year  more 
heartily  observed  than  ever  before.  The 
thousands  of  additional  trees,  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  which  is  inspired  by  the  senti¬ 
ment  connected  with  Arbor  Day  form 
a  fitting  memento  to  its  founder,  ex- 
Secretary  Morton,  whose  life  has  just 
closed.  The  general  observance  of  these 
tree-planting  festivals  by  the  public 
schools  is  of  incalculable  value  in  fos¬ 
tering  a  taste  and  appreciation  for  na¬ 
ture  among  millions  of  children,  and 
greater  results  may  be  anticipated  in 
the  future.  In  a  nearby  town  of  less 
than  6,000  population  the  Arbor  Day 
idea  resulted  in  greatly  extended  plant¬ 
ings  among  which  was  the  bordering  of 
a  new  street  with  nearly  a  hundi’ed  Ja¬ 
pan  walnut  trees.  The  planters  were 
successful  men  not  greatly  given  to  sen¬ 
timent,  but  they  surely  have  some  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  pleasant  possibilities  like¬ 
ly  to  follow  for  the  town  children  when 
these  handsome  nut  trees  come  into 
bearing.  As  an  instance  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  Arbor  Day 
celebration  through  the  influence  of  an 
able  and  appreciative  school  principal 
we  append  the  summary  of  plantings 
just  accomplished  by  the  school  children 
of  this  progressive  town:  There  were 
planted  altogether  by  the  different 
grades  32  apple  trees,  69  peaches,  42 
cherries,  10  plums,  one  quince,  92 
maples,  20  English  walnuts,  22  butter¬ 
nuts,  four  oaks,  six  elms,  two  Japanese 
walnuts,  five  wild  cherries,  three  wil¬ 
lows,  two  hickorynuts,  one  cedar,  one 
ash,  36  rose  bushes,  13  lilacs,  four  Caly- 
canthuses,  six  honeysuckles,  two  snow¬ 
balls,  one  blackberry  vine,  one  grape¬ 
vine,  three  lemon  trees,  one  orange,  two 
currant  bushes,  cotton  seeds,  136  flower 
beds  and  86  vegetable  gardens.  If  this 
rate  of  planting  should  be  maintained  in 
future  years,  even  making  allowance  for 
inevitable  failures,  this  particular  school 
district  will  soon  become  a  bower  of 
horticultural  beauty. 

Trouble  With  Asters. — The  very 
popular  and  beautiful  China  aster  is  de¬ 
veloping  great  difficulties  of  culture 
along  with  increased  perfection  in 
bloom  and  habit.  Botanically  this  fa¬ 
miliar  annual  is  Callistephus  hortensis, 
the  generic  name  of  Aster  being  reserv¬ 
ed  for  the  various  hardy,  perennial  star- 
worts  common  throughout  the  north 
temperate  zone,  but  the  Callistephus 
will  always  be  commonly  known  as 
China  aster.  It  has  been  so  transform¬ 
ed  by  attentive  cultivation  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  single  pale  purple,  daisy-like  flower 
from  China  can  scarcely  be  identified  as 
a  progenitor.  With  this  profound  al¬ 
teration  in  form  and  coloring  has  come 
the  dreaded  yellow  disease,  a  form  of 
assimilation  blight  that  ruins  a  large 
percentage  of  the  plants  when  grown 
outside  even  under  the  best  conditions. 
The  Hatch  Experiment  Station  at  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  has  been  studying  the  va¬ 
rious  Aster  troubles  and  the  conclusions 
are  embodied  in  the  recently-issued  Bul¬ 


letin  No.  79.  There  is  a  bacterial  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  stem-rot,  which  kills 
many  plants  every  year,  especially  those 
started  under  glass.  It  results  from  in¬ 
fection  by  a  germ,  generally  attacking 
the  plants  in  the  seed  bed  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  favor  ordinary  “damping 
off,”  that  is,  excessive  moisture  and  in¬ 
sufficient  ventilation.  This  affection 
kills  many  young  plants  ana  so  unfavor¬ 
ably  affects  others  that  apparently  sur¬ 
vive  that  they  suddenly  wilt  and  die  off 
just  as  they  are  coming  into  bloom.  The 
most  logical  way  of  avoiding  the  trouble 
is  to  sow  in  seed  bed  outside  in  May, 
as  the  plants  will  come  on  in  ample 
time  for  a  good  bloom  and  are  much 
more  likely  to  escape  infection.  The 
Blue  or  Aster  root-louse  is  also  very 
troublesome  and  causes  many  fine  plants 
to  fail  after  making  a  good  growth.  This 
pest  is  best  avoided  by  planting  in  new 
soil  yearly.  The  Aster  bed  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  the  first  season  and  overrun 
the  coming  year.  Nothing  of  practical 
value  can  be  done  to  rid  the  plants  of 
lice  when  once  affected,  so  the  only  pre¬ 
ventive  seems  to  be  uninfested  soil.  The 
Aster  “bug”  is  well  known  as  a  lively 
little  black  beetle,  suddenly  attacking 
the  plants  when  in  full  bloom  and 
quickly  destroying  every  flower.  Hand 
picking  is  the  best  remedy  and  is  not  as 
big  a  job  as  it  seems  if  attended  to  daily. 
The  really  dangerous  malady,  as  no  ef¬ 
fective  treatment  is  known,  is  the  mys¬ 
terious  Yellow  blight  which  appears  as 
a  weak  and  spindling  growth  of  portions 
and  often  of  the  whole  plant,  accom¬ 
panied  with  abnormal  development  of 
the  flowers.  The  affected  parts  are  of 
a  sickly  yellow,  regardless  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  color  of  flower  or  leaf.  The  blooms 
develop  into  strange  and  unattractive 
monstrosities,  sometimes  retaining  their 
normal  appearance  on  one  side  while 
deformed  and  discolored  on  the  other. 
No  cure  is  known  for  this  prevalent 
trouble;  it  seems  to  be  one  of  a  growing 
list  of  maladies  such  as  peach  yellows 
and  the  spotted  or  “Calico”  disease  of 
tobacco,  and  is  due  to  some  internal 
failure  of  nutrition  rather  than  infection 
from  without.  No  germ  or  microbe  of 
disease  can  be  detected  but  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  diseased  plants  is 
altered  and  the  result  seems  to  be  par¬ 
tial  starvation  to  certain  tissues  of  the 
growing  plant.  About  the  only  bit  of 
practical  information  thus  far  evolved 
is  that  plants  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  on 
a  greenhouse  bench  or  other  elevated 
situations  are  not  likely  to  be  affected. 
This  is  small  consolation  but  further 
research  may  lead  to  something  more 
tangible. 

Asparagus  Still  Profitable. — Not¬ 
withstanding  the  terrors  of  Asparagus 
rust  careful  Jersey  growers  are  able  to 
get  a  reasonable  profit  from  their  plant¬ 
ings.  The  unusually  cool  weather  since 
early  April  has  reduced  the  average  cut 
at  this  season  fully  one-half  and  only 
two  carloads  daily  are  being  shipped 
from  the  Middletown  district  instead  of 
three  or  four.  The  good  quality  seems 
to  be  the  direct  result  of  increased  care 
and  cultivation,  and  $4.50  to  $5  a  dozen 
bunches  have  been  received  for  prime 
shipments,  which  is  in  excess  of  current 
market  quotations.  The  southern 
“grass”  has  been  scarce  and  of  poor 
quality,  selling  at  comparatively  low 
prices.  New  Jersey  asparagus  is  as 
good  as  any  received  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  market  and  usually  brings  prices 
pretty  near  the  top.  Last  Summer  was 
very  rainy  and  favored  the  development 
of  the  plants,  generally  holding  off  top¬ 
killing  from  rust  until  late  September, 
so  the  roots  were  well  stored  with  en¬ 
ergy.  Thorough  cultivation,  heavy  ma¬ 
nuring  and  a  shortened  cutting  season, 
however,  appear  to  account  largely  for 
the  continued  fair  yield.  New  plantings 
are  almost  exclusively  made  of  the  Pal¬ 
metto  variety  with  increasing  trials  of 
Argenteuil.  w.  v.  f. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“asquare  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


I  will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism. 

No  Pay  Until  You  Know  It. 

After  2,000  experiments,  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles 
of  Dr,  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for 
every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month,  and  if  it  does  what  1  claim  pay 
your  druggist  $5.50  for  it.  If  it  doesn't 
I  will  pay  him  myself. 

I  have  no  samples.  Any  medicine  that 
can  affect  rheumatism  -with  but  a  few 
doses  must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of 
danger.  I  use  no  such  drugs.  It  is  folly 
to  take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter  how 
impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I  know  it 
and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have  cured  tens 
of  thousands  of  cases  in  this  way.  and 
my  records  show  that  39  out  of  40  who 
get  those  six  bottles  pay,  and  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  l  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  Let  me  send  you  an  order  for  the 
medicine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  for  it 
won’t  harm  you  anyway.  If  it  cures, 
pay  $5.50.  I  leave  that  entirely  to  you. 
I  will  mail  you  a  book  that  tells  how  1 
do  it.  Address  Dr.  Shoop.  Box  570,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


Do  You  Know 

that  our  ALL-STEEL  and 
GALVANIZED  PURIFYING 
CHAIN  PUMPS  will  outlast 
any  two  wooden  pumps  ever 
made?  The  Purifying  Buck¬ 
ets  insure  a  constant  supply 
of  absolutely  pure  water  at 
all  times.  COMPLETE 
PUMP,  #6  DELIVERED 
We  have  equipped  300.000 
wells.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue  to-day. 

Cleveland  Galvanizing  Works, 

14  38  Cooper  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


with  the  “incomparable’  / 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLE 

and  onr  world’s  beat  outfit  you  are  abeo  ' 
iute  master  of  the  aituatlou.  Insects  and  dfcri 
[ease  fail  before  this  all  conquering  outfit. 
Sec  the  book.  It  h  free.  Write  for  It  now.* 
THE  DIMING  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO.  I 
Western  Agts.,  Henion  A  Hubbell,  Chicago. 
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Corn 

removes  from  the  soil 

a*  f 

large  quantities  of 

ip 

aW.\ 

Potash. 

The  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied,  must  furnish 

!'!®a 

enough  Potash,  or  the 

land  will  lose  its  pro¬ 
ducing  power. 

Wmff 

Read  carefully  our  books 
on  crops — sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Double-acting,  Lift, 
Tank  and  Spray 


^PUNIPS 

Store  Ladders,  Etc. 

iSHAYTOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices. 

"““‘MYERS  STAY0N 

Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  roller  beanngs, 
easy  to  push  and  to  pun, 
cannot  l>e  thrown  off  the 
track— hence  its  name— 
“Staynn.”  Has  no  equal. 
Thousands  sold.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  de- 

_ “Bcriptive  circularH. 

E.  MYERS  &  BRO.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


PARACRENE 

Is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN. 

“  Have  used  Paragrene  on  my  farm  for  potato 
bugs.  It  was  perfectly  satisfactory  ’*—  L.  H  BAILEY, 
Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University.  Write  for 
sample.  EKED.  L.  LA  VAN  BURG,  New  York. 


WITH  THE 

P1RE  KING. 

This  is  the  only  hand  pump  hav¬ 
ing  a  mechanical  automatic  agt 
tatorwith  a  brush  tor  keeping  the 
suction  strainer  clean.  This  Co. 
also  make  the  Garfield  Knupsnck  and 
Orchard  Monarch,  and  can  furnish 
the  New  Process  Lime,  which  requires  no  slack¬ 
ing  or  straining.  Valuable  book  sent  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PIMP  CO., 

2  Market  St-,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


LUG  SHOT 


Kills  Currant  Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage 
Worms  and  other  Insects  that  destroy  Flowers,  etc. 

Sold  by  the  Seed  Dealers. 

For  Pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  address 

B.  Hammond,  FlslikiU-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


The  High-Pressure  Double-Cylinder  Sprayer. 

Tlie  Best  in  the  World.  Four  Gallons  Carried  Easily.  Made  of  heavy  galvanized  iron, 
strongly  braced  and  reinforced  in  every  part.  Heads  swelled  and  double  seamed.  Strong,  two-inch 
force-pump  with  heavy  rods.  The  most  perfect  working  sprayer  ever  invented.  It  is  also  made  of 
20  ounce  copper,  which  will  last  a  lifetime.  Adapted  for  all  classes  of  spraying.  This  sprayer, 
when  filled  and  charged,  which  takes  half  a  minute,  will  spray  continuously  for  15  minutes,  and  will 
throw  a  stream  30feet  high.  It  is  especially  fine  for  large  work  in  potato  fields,  vineyards,  tobacco 
plantations,  frnit  tree  spraying,  whitewashing,  chicken-house  spraying  and  greenhouse  work.  Also 
for  applying  disinfectants  in  barn,  etc.  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  showing  five  styles  of  Spray¬ 
ers  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted.  NORTH  JERSEY  NURSERIES.  Springfield,  N.  J. 
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The 
New 

VERSUS 

The  Old 


THE  Auto-Spray 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  device  for 
‘  spraying  Gardens,  Orchards,  Lawns,  Stables,  Chicken  Houses,  etc.  No 
continuous  pumping.  Compressed  air  drives  the  spray  automatically. 

Can  be  operated  by  a  boy,  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few  days.  Never  breaks 
down  or  gets  out  of  order.  Nozzels,  stop  cocks  and  all  flttings  which 
come  in  contact  with  insecticide  solutions  are  solid  brass.  The 
AUTO-SPRAY  cannot  rust,  corrode  or  leak.  The 

Auto-Spray  Torch  “r.7SSS 

It  is  the  only  torch  which  really  kills  worms,  etc.  it  burns  kero- 
Sk.Wsene  vaporized  with  oxygen  and  a  single  blast  will  destroy  a  nest 
of  caterpillars.  Ask  V  our  Healer  for  the  Auto-Spray,  or  write 
us  for  free  instructions,  “How  and  When  to  Spray.”  which  will 
bo  gladly  sent  to  any  address.  Write  us  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  «fc  CO.,  Oept.  F,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ASPINWALL 

Four-Row  Sprayer 

25  to  30  Acres  per  Day. 

AUTOMATIC.  GUARANTEED. 
LOW  PRICED. 

The  Only  Concern  in  the  World  Making  a 
Complete  Line  of 

Potato  Machinery. 
ASPINWALL  MFG.  00.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

(Mention  this  Paper.) 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Farm  Matters.— We  began  cutting  green 
rye  for  feed  on  May  6,  giving  the  cows 
about  25  pounds  each  at  night.  They 
showed  a  gain  in  milk  at  once.  We  have 
four  different  sowings  of  rye  so  that  they 
lasted  until  the  wheat  was  large  enough. 
One  piece  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half  was 
so  fine  that  Charlie  wanted  to  let  it  stand 
for  grain.  It  is  where  we  had  potatoes 
last  year,  or  rather  where  we  got  ready 
for  them  and  they  didn’t  come.  The  feast 
that  we  prepared  for  them  just  suits  the 
rye!  We  will  have  one  show  field  at  least! 

I  am  asked  if  this  plan  of  soiling  cattle  or 
cutting  green  feed  for  them  is  an  easy  job. 
No,  it  isn’t.  It  is  no  lazy  man’s  scheme. 
It  saves  pasture  and  enables  a  farmer  to 
grow  much  larger  crops  of  fodder— but  you 
must  do  the  nibbling  and  the  walking  that 
the  cow  does  at  pasture!  ....  The 
wheat  looks  well.  Early  in  April  there 
were  bare  places  where  water  washed  or 
froze  last  Winter,  but  the  plants  had  good 
tillage  and  fertility  at  the  helm,  so  they 
tillered  out  until  they  cover  up  the  scars. 
The  clover  has  made  a  good  start  and  bids 

fair  to  stay  by  us . The  growth 

of  the  little  Alfalfa  plants  interests  us  all. 
They  seem  to  be  slower  and  more  feeble 
than  the  clover,  yet  they  are  spreading  out 
their  leaves  as  though  they  expected  to 
stay  with  us.  Millions  of  little  weeds  are 
also  starting.  All  through  the  Summer 
they  will  try  to  get  the  Alfalfa  by  the 
throat  and  strangle  it.  We  will  clip  off 
their  hands  with  the  mowing  machine. 
The  barley  thus  far  makes  a  better  growth 

than  the  oats . I  have  seen  many 

things  grow— from  a  debt  to  a  boy's  appe¬ 
tite,  but  I  can  remember  nothing  that  quite 
equals  the  Crimson  clover.  The  warm  sun 
of  early  May  made  it  jump.  We  could 
see  it  grow  if  we  had  time  to  stop  and 
look  at  it.  Many  people  complain  that  the 
Crimson  clover  was  killed  out  last  Winter. 

We  have  it  in  all  its  glory . We 

shall  have  our  corn  ground  in  shape  much 
earlier  than  last  year.  The  young  orchard 
on  the  lower  farm  has  been  plowed.  It 
was  a  so-called  sod— mostly  weeds  and 
coarse  grass,  wet  and  sour.  The  furrows 
were  turned  up  on  edge  and  we  let  the 
dry,  cold  winds  blow  through  them  for  a 
week.  Usually  we  harrow  and  pack  such 
soil  at  once,  but  in  this  case  we  want  it 
well  aired— and  the  sod  is  getting  the  air¬ 
ing  as  though  it  were  hung  on  a  line. 

. Plowing  among  small  trees  is 

a  job  that  requires  a  careful  man.  I  think 
so  much  of  the  trees  that  I  would  about 
as  soon  have  a  man  come  and  rub  my 
shins  as  to  have  him  carelessly  bark  these 
trees.  We  use  a  Sherwood  harness  for 
plowing.  There  are  no  traces  to  rub  or 
strike  at  the  trees.  In  order  to  make 
doubly  sure  Hugh  took  Frank  alone  with  a 
small  plow  and  plowed  two  furrows  on 
each  side  of  the  rows  of  trees.  Frank  has 
far  more  sense  about  such  things  than  the 
average  hired  man  and  he  can  be  trusted 
to  keep  away  from  the  trees.  Then  the 
field  is  plowed  in  long,  narrow  lands  be¬ 
tween  the  rows. 

A  Garden  Association.— The  children 
begged  for  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  to 
raise  a  crop.  As  a  rule  the  children’s  gar¬ 
den  is  a  very  childish  affair.  Can  this 
rule  be  broken?  I  got  the  children  to¬ 
gether  under  a  tree  on  the  lawn  and  we 
organized  the  Hope  Farm  Garden  Associa¬ 
tion.  After  some  caucusing  they  elected 
the  Graft  President,  the  largest  Scion 
Vice-President,  the  Bud  Secretary,  the 
Hope  Farm  man  Director  and  the  little 
Scion  Treasurer.  It  is  very  satisfactory 
when  each  one  can  have  an  office!  After 
the  meeting  adjourned  I  noticed  a  lively  de¬ 
bate  among  these  officials.  The  Bud  final¬ 
ly  came  with  eyes  wide  with  importance: 

“Don’t  the  President  have  to  work?” 

It  appears  that  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  claimed  that  office  is  not  only 
a  public  trust  but  that  it  carries  Immunity 
from  labor!  I  told  them  that  they  would 
not  only  have  to  work  themselves  but  that 
they  would  be  held  responsible  for  the 
labor  of  others.  If  the  Director  found 
weeds  in  the  garden  he  would  overhaul  the 
President  for  it!  This  idea  was  so  new 
and  startling  that  the  officers  were  ready 
at  first  to  resign.  Then  the  idea  of  hold¬ 
ing  authority  over  others  came  up  and 
they  concluded  that  it  sweetened  the  cup 
of  responsibility!  The  little  folks  con¬ 
tinued  their  caucus  after  they  went  to  bed. 
The  President  informed  them  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  them  all  work  hard. 

“But,”  said  the  Vice-President,  “you  told 
us  that  if  we  would  vote  for  you  for  Presi¬ 
dent  you  wouldn’t  make  us  work!” 

“I  don’t  care  if  I  did!  I’m  elected  now.” 

It  looks  as  though  we  should  have  some 
politicians  that  will  stand  a  better  show 
for  office  than  the  Hope  Farm  man  ever 
did.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  whether  a  politician  is  7  or  70! 

Good  Work.— I  found  a  good  place  for 
the  garden  at  one  side  of  the  barn.  The 
two  little  boys  got  out  their  wagon  and 
hauled  10  good  loads  of  manure  and  spread 
it  thickly  on  the  ground.  Then  Hugh 
plowed  and  harrowed  it  and  the  four  little 
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folks  raked  and  picked  the  stones  and 
made  it  smooth  and  fine.  No  use  talking, 
they  worked  hard.  At  one  time,  when  they 
were  just  about  ready  to  cry  and  quit,  1 
left  my  own  work  and  proposed  that  we 
play  ball  for  10  minutes!  That  brightened 
them  up  so  that  they  went  back  and  fin¬ 
ished  the  job  without  a  murmur.  What  a 
silly  thing  you  will  say  for  a  man  with  the 
joints  and  girth  that  belong  to  50  years 
trying  to  play  ball  with  legs  that  belong 
to  19!  Oh,  I  don’t  know!  If  some  old  fel¬ 
low's  I  know  had  played  a  game  of  ball 
now'  and  then  their  boys  would  now  be  at 
home,  first-class  farmers,  Instead  of  third- 
class  clerks!  When  the  ground  was 
smooth  and  fine  the  boys  cut  stakes  for 
their  rows.  They  needed  22,  11  at  each 
end.  The  rows  were  three  feet  apart  and 
about  60  feet  long.  They  put  their  line 
from  stake  to  stake.  Then  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  scratched  a  mark  under  it,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  made  a  furrow  with  a  wheel  hoe,  the 
Secretary  dropped  the  seed  and  the  Treas¬ 
urer  covered  it.  They  planted  two  rows  of 
American  Wonder  peas,  three  of  Carman 
No.  3  potatoes,  two  of  early  cabbage,  one 
of  lettuce,  one  of  beets,  and  one  of  snap 
beans.  They  plan  to  transplant  two  rows 
of  onions  and  to  plant  one  row  of  Hubbard 
squash.  A  week  after  planting  the  peas 
they  planted  sweet  corn  midway  between 
the  rows  of  peas  and  potatoes,  and  radish 
between  the  row's  of  cabbage  and  lettuce. 
When  the  peas  are  picked  and  pulled  they 
will  plant  a  new  lot  right  in  the  same 
place.  Won’t  they  get  tired?  Yes,  but  the 
Director  thinks  he  can  keep  them  at  it. 

Stock  Notes.— We  thought  we  had 
Nellie  well  sobered,  but  now  a  new  terror 
has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  automo¬ 
bile.  The  thing  goes  putting  and  snorting 
along  the  road,  enough  to  frighten  old 
Major  into  forgetting  his  stiff  leg,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  nervous  horse  like  Nellie.  A 
man  in  the  town  near  us  has  one  of  these 
machines  and  it  is  a  constant  menace  to 
drivers. .  I  am  told  that  the  law  holds  that 
this  machine  has  a  right  to  the  highway 
and  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  horse¬ 
man  to  get  his  horse  used  to  it.  This  may 
be  good  law,  but  it  is  tough  on  the  women 
folks  who  would  like  to  drive  a  spirited 

horse . We  are  feeding  the  hogs 

on  green  rye.  They  eat  it  just  as 
the  cows  do.  It  would  be  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  some  of  these  men  who 
think  a  hog  can  eat  nothing  but 
grain  and  swill  to  see  our  sows  eating  hay 
and  cut  fodder.  I  know  that  they  are 
much  better  off  for  this  bulky  food.  .  . 

.  .  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  trouble 
breeders  of  Berkshire  swine  have  with  ani¬ 
mals  badly  marked.  I  have  had  them  un¬ 
dertake  to  tell  me  that  they  never  have  a 
pig  marked  with  white  except  on  face, 
foot  and  tail,  but  when  I  refer  to  our  own 
experience  they  conclude  it  is  safe  to  tell 
the  truth.  We  have  now  a  litter  of  five 
pigs  out  of  Hugha  by  Billy  Berk— all  eligi¬ 
ble  to  registry— yet  two  of  them  have  a  dot 
of  white  on  one  side.  Billy  has  a  few  white 
hairs  on  one  ear — otherwise  he  is  well 
marked,  while  Hugha  is  about  perfect  in 
her  markings.  Where  does  the  extra  white 
come  from?  Are  breeders  usually  troubled 
in  this  way?  What  proportion  of  ordinary 
litters  must  be  rejected  for  this  cause?  I 
should  say  that  our  Yorkshires  will  give 
a  greater  proportion  of  pigs  true  to  type. 

Manure  Matters.— You  seem  to  think 
more  of  manure  for  farm  crops  than  you 
once  did. 

That  is  true;  I  am  older  than  I  used  to 
be. 

What  have  you  learned  about  it? 

First,  I  have  more  of  it  on  the  farm. 
Without  at  first  intending  to  do  so  we  have 
been  led  into  stock  farming  and  have  now 
quite  a  collection  of  animals.  This  means 
a  large  amount  of  good  manure  which  we 
must  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  in  order 
to  get  our  money  back  for  grain. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  plan  for 
keeping  manure? 

Not  at  all.  I  think  we  have  lost  part  of 
its  value  by  not  taking  better  care  of  it. 
1  hope  to  remedy  this  before  another  Win¬ 
ter  so  that  less  nitrogen  and  potash  will 
go  to  fertilize  the  brooks  and  wells.  I 
never  before  realized  that  manure  has  a 
great  value  on  such  soils  as  ours,  aside 
from  its  actual  plant  food. 

What  is  this  special  value? 

It  is  full  of  bacterial  life.  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  our  soils  are  partly  “dead.” 
There  may  be  a  fair  amount  of  plant  food 
and  some  of  it  quite  available  for  plants, 
but  the  soil  seems  to  lack  life,  that  is,  the 
tiny  creatures  known  as  bacteria  which 
make  over  the  humus  or  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  and  fit  it  for  the  plant.  Stable 
manure  contains  this  “life,”  and  that  is 
the  great  reason  why  I  believe  our  soil 
particularly  needs  it. 

Suppose  you  plow  under  a  crop  of  clover 
rye  or  cow  peas,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
they  would  do  your  soil  more  good  if  they 

If  you  want  the  best,  the  most  im¬ 
proved  and  the  most  reliable  binder  in 
the  world — buy  the  McCormick — it  is 
the  unit  of  measure  in  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines. — Adv. 


were  fed  to  stock  and  thus  turned  into 
manure? 

As  my  soil  is  now,  I  believe  it  because 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  manure  con¬ 
tains  more  bacteria  than  merely  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  Afteragood  manuring  it 
might  not  be  true  and  it  might  not  be  true 
of  some  other  soils,  but  just  now  I  feel 
satisfied  that  my  farm  needs  manure.  I 
use  it  freely  with  potash  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  even  it  up  even  though  my  pre¬ 
vious  remarks  on  the  subject  stare  me  in 
the  face!  h.  w.  c. 


Kerosene  Emulsion.— Dissolve  half  a 
pound  of  soap  in  one  gallon  of  water  and 
heat  to  boiling;  remove  trom  the  fire  and 
while  hot  add  two  gallons  of  coal  oil, 
churning  the  mixture  with  a  good  force 
pump  for  fifteen  minutes  or  until  it  re¬ 
sembles  buttermilk.  To  each  quart  of  this 
emulsion  add  15  quarts  of  water  and  apply 
with  spray  pump  or  sprinkling  pot.  It  is 
good  for  all  sucking  insects. 

The  Country  Loafer.- He  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  The  Farmer’s  Guide:  “We  have 
run  across  him  several  times  the  past 
Winter.  He  was  hatched  among  the  corn 
and  potato  fields,  usually  the  progeny  of 
some  hard-fisted,  avaricious  old  granger 
whose  only  purpose  in  living  is  to  get  more 
land.  As  a  boy,  deprived  of  a  boy’s  rights, 
he  worked  too  hard,  living  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  greed  and  unreflnement.  He 
gravitates  naturally  just  as  soon  as  he  is 
big  enough  into  a  rural  smart  Aleck,  tak¬ 
ing  to  cigarettes,  beer  drinking  and  the 
periodical  raising  of  the  devil  in  ordinary 
country  communities.  He  has  no  manners 
except  bad  ones.  He  is  unpleasantly  con¬ 
spicuous  at  horse  races,  circuses,  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations  and  camp  meetings, 
the  legitimate  prey  of  fakirs,  an  all-round 
nuisance  and  really  the  very  poorest  and 
most  worthless  product  of  the  fertile  farms 
of  the  country;  coarse,  loud-mouthed  and 
never  well  dressed.  This  ill-begotten  chap 
is  the  direct  antithesis  of  that  industrious, 
patient,  ambitious  farm  boy  who  gravi¬ 
tates  from  the  corn  fields  into  the  highest 
places  in  politics,  commerce  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  educational  life  in  this  country." 
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SAVE  JOBBERS  ^HOUSE^  PROFITS 

Ifanuf.eturcd  at  our  O IV  N  FACTORY  and  Sold  Direct  to  YOU. 

840.00  RUNABOUT,  -  826.19. 

833.00  OPEN  BUUUV,  822.90. 

870.00  TOP  BUGGY.  -  844.95. 

B  “'pairs  lowest  prices.  Harness  $3.95. 

Write  for  money  saving  Catalogue 

U.  S.  BUGGY  A  CART  CO„  112  7  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Life  of  the  Wheel 

depends  upon  the  make  of  tho  wheel. 

ELECTRIC  WHEELS 

last  almost  forever.  Fit  any  wagon. straight 
or  staggered  spokes.  Write  for  the  cata¬ 
logue.  We  mall  it  free, 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  $8.  Quincy,  Ill#. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KING  HARNESS  CO.. 

610  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

THE  STANDARD  AMMONIATE 

FOR 

Money  Crops 

Sugar  Beets,  Fruit,  ’Wheat, 
Corn,  Grass,  Truck. 

You  get  YOUR  share  of  the  profit  when  you  use  this 
Ideal  predigested  Aramonlatc  as  plant  food. 

For  Intrinsic  value  costs  2U  per  cent  less  than  other 
ammoniates. 

Send  post  card  for  formulas  and  free  bulletins. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  R  John  Street,  New  York. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot- Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  aregrowi  ng  and  do  not  want,  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20.000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-live  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4"  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St  .  New  York.  092  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba  40  N.Tth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22a  Pitt  St. ,  SYDNEY',  N .  S.  w. 


& 


DIRECT  DRAFT 


BAKERjSJjRACELESS  HARNESS 

Saves  its  cost  every  season.  Best  farm  and  field  harness. 
Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  low  down  work  where  whiffletrees 
and  traces  are  objectionable  or  may  interfere  with  work. 
Very  valuable  for  work  in  orchards  or  about  young  trees, 
equally  good  elsewhere  Catalogue  free. 
fill  AR  A  HTTP  Give  a  week’s  trial,  and  if  not  perfectly 
UUfUlMII  I  EC  satisfied,  return  the  harness  to  us  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO..  220  Main  St..  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


The  Side  Delivery 
Hay  Windrower 
and  Clover  Buncher 

is  the  best  haymaker  on  tho  market. 
8aves  all  raking  and  tedding.  Fits  any 
mower.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle 
It,  write  us  for  catalogue. 

The  Side  Delivery  Buncher  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 


OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samples. 

P.  O.  BOX  1012, 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co. 


TRADEMARK  REGISTERED 

Hoofing  is  the  only  covering  for  poultry  houses  that  keeps  the  chicks  cool  in 
Summer  and  warm  in  Winter.  Preserves  an  even,  dry  temperature  always. 
Ten  years  without  an  equal.  Never  melts  or  rots.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  102  William  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FAliMER’S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  52.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8}&  marks,  or  10V£  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York- 


SATURDAY,  MAY  24,  1902. 


$10,  $7,  $5,  $3,  $1. 


Why  I  Take  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

We  offer  five  prizes  for  the  best  answers  to  the 
above  question  from  our  readers  and  subscribers.  For 
the  best  answer  we  will  give  $10;  second  best,  $7; 
third,  $5;  fourth,  $3,  and  fifth,  $1.  We  want  the  story 
you  would  tell  a  friend  or  neighbor  who  asked  you 
why  you  take  the  paper.  What  has  it  done  for  you? 
What  departments  are  most  useful,  and  why?  We 
do  not  want  “taffy”  or  fulsome  praise,  but  a  serious 
and  fair  review  of  the  merits  and  demerits  or  the 
paper,  considered  as  you  would  any  other  product 
that  you  obtain  in  exchange  tor  a  dollar.  The  article 
should  not  contain  over  200  words.  Original  ideas 
and  expressions  will  be  considered  especially  valuable. 
A  picture  or  yourself  or  some  member  of  your  family, 
or  of  some  feature  of  your  home  or  farm  work  would 
add  value  to  your  letter.  All  letters  must  be  in  our 
hands  by  July  15,  1902.  Subscribers  only  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  compete.  Names  of  successful  competitors 
will  be  published.  Address  all  letters  to 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

A  serious  disaster  has  befallen  the  fruit  growers  of 
northern  and  western  New  York.  The  freeze  of  May 
11  caught  small  fruits,  plums,  peaches  and  early 
apples  in  their  Summer  clothes,  and  in  some  localities 
the  damage  is  heavy.  The  real  extent  of  the  loss 
cannot  be  told  for  several  days  yet,  and  we  hope  for 
the  best,  for  many  fruit  growers  are  not  prepared  to 
lose  their  crops  in  this  way.  On  the  next  page  will  be 
found  reports  from  various  points. 

* 

No  use  talking,  those  corn-breeding  associations  in 
the  West  have  done  much  to  give  the  farmer  better 
grain.  Corn  breeding!  Why  not?  We  may  trace  and 
control  the  parentage  of  corn  as  well  as  of  cattle.  By 
selecting  seed  corn  with  great  care,  selecting  a  stand¬ 
ard  and  sorting  up  to  it  the  corn  breeders  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  add  bushels  to  his  crop 
without  using  more  manure  or  giving  extra  tillage. 
If  such  work  pays  in  the  West,  it  will  pay  better  in 
the  East  where  corn  is  worth  more! 

• 

Some  things  in  politics  are  done  in  open  view,  like 
the  hands  moving  around  the  clock.  Others,  and  the 
most  important,  are  out  of  sight,  like  the  “works”  in 
the  clock  that  turn  the  hands!  Take  the  oleo  bill. 
President  Roosevelt  signed  it;  that  was  the  hand  on 
the  clock.  The  influences  that  fought  for  and  against 
a  veto  were  like  the  “works,”  out  of  sight,  yet  con¬ 
trolling  the  hand!  The  oleo  men  did  not  really  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  Senate  would  ever  pass  the  bill.  When 
it  did  go  through,  they  concentrated  their  fire  upon 
the  President.  We  are  told  that  in  one  day  he  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  800  telegrams  urging  him  to  veto  the 
bill!  Washington  was  crowded  with  oleo  men,  and 
the  President  gave  them  a  personal  audience.  They 
made  the  strongest  plea  that  was  possible  for  their 
side,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  they  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression,  for  they  represented  large  monied  interests 
and  concentrated  political  influence.  The  tiling  went 
so  far  that  finally  the  effect  of  a  veto  upon  party  po¬ 
litical  prospects  had  to  be  considered.  The  Presi¬ 


dent’s  political  advisers  doubtless  reasoned  in  about 
this  way:  “In  the  Senate  this  measure  was  decided 
by  practically  a  party  vote.  The  action  of  the  beet 
sugar  men  shows  that  there  is  trouble  head  of  us  in 
the  Congressional  elections  from  farmers.  If,  now, 
this  bill  is  vetoed,  thousands  of  farmers  will  consider 
it  a  personal  injury.  It  will  never  do  to  disappoint 
them,  for  they  will  begin  another  campaign  at  once!” 
That  was  probably  the  reasoning  that  decided  the 
matter.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  farmer’s  strength 
is  recognized  in  this  way.  His  slice  of  justice  will  be 
larger  when  he  can  demand  his  rights  than  when  he 
must  beg  for  what  the  rich  and  strong  are  willing  to 
leave  for  him. 

* 

One  of  the  worst  things  a  farmer  can  do  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  liquor  for  the  hands  or  in  fact,  willingly  to  per¬ 
mit  any  liquor  on  the  farm!  Some  men  say  they 
cannot  do  a  full  job  without  daily  doses  of  rum.  We 
have  no  patience  with  such  stories.  Some  one  wrote 
Admiral  Dewey  asking  whether  it  were  true  that  at 
Manila  Bay  all  hands  drank  grog.  Here  is  his  answer: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  participant,  from  myself 
down,  fought  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  on  black  coffee 
alone.  The  United  States  laws  forbid  the  taking  of 
liquor  aboard  ship,  except  for  medicinal  uses,  and  we 
had  no  liquor  that  we  could  have  given  the  men  even 
had  it  been  desired  to  do  so. 

If  a  sailor  can  face  shot  and  shell  without  liquor,  a 
farmer  can  face  his  duties  in  the  same  way.  It 
wouldn’t  hurt  our  feelings  if  the  laws  included  farm 
buildings  as  well  as  ships  in  this  enforced  temperance. 

• 

In  former  discussions  we  have  seen  that  gifts  of 
nature,  labor  and  capital  are  essential  to  the  creation 
of  wealth,  and  that,  when  natural  gifts  are  available 
to  labor  at  all  times,  and  competition  in  transporta¬ 
tion  and  distribution  is  unrestricted,  prices  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Combina¬ 
tions  of  capital  have  found  various  ways  to  nullify 
these  economic  laws  of  trade.  The  object  is  always 
to  obtain  control  of  the  product  or  of  the  market — to 
form  a  monopoly — and  thus  to  secure  for  capital  a 
larger  share  of  profits  than  would  come  to  it  under 
normal  conditions.  The  simplest  way  to  form  these 
monopolies  is  to  get  possession  of  practically  all  the 
natural  gifts  essential  to  the  particular  business.  This 
has  been  effected  in  the  control  of  the  oil  fields  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  in  coal  fields  by  the  railroad 
companies,  and  in  iron  ores  by  the  steel  trust.  It  has 
also  been  effected  in  the  control  of  the  salt  wells  of 
this  country,  the  nitrate  beds  of  South  America  and 
the  potash  mines  of  Germany.  In  agriculture,  tillable 
and  grazing  lands  are  nature’s  gifts,  and  as  it  is  not 
practicable  for  a  few  capitalists  to  appropriate  all 
these  lands  as  was  done  by  political  favorites  in  Eng¬ 
land  after  the  Norman  conquest,  other  means  are  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  control  the  supply  and  fix  prices. 
This  manipulation  of  products  and  markets  is  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  milk  trade  of  New  York  and  other  large 
cities,  and  in  the  effect  on  prices  of  wheat,  corn  and 
oats,  which  are  sold  on  the  boards  of  trade  of  cities 
months  before  the  grain  is  harvested.  Just  now  we 
are  experiencing  the  effect  of  a  monopoly  of  the  meat 
trade  of  this  country,  which  will  be  referred  to  next. 

* 

The  recent  awful  catastrophe  in  Martinique,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  Carribean  Islands  and 
the  chief  French  colony  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
by  which  more  than  40,000  human  lives  were  lost  in 
a  rain  of  fire  caused  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  a 
volcano  long  thought  to  be  inactive,  is  a  forcible  re¬ 
minder  of  the  puny  weakness  of  man  in  the  presence 
of  great  natural  forces.  The  beautiful  city  of  St.  Pierre 
had  grown  to  commercial  and  political  importance 
over  a  century  ago,  and  was  historically  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  port  in  the  West  Indies.  It  seems  to  have 
been  wiped  out  of  existence  almost  in  a  flash,  and 
practically  all  the  inhabitants  quickly  perished.  The 
writer  recalls  coasting  past  St.  Pierre  one  brilliant 
moonlight  night  many  years  ago.  Nothing  could  ap¬ 
pear  more  calm  and  peaceful  than  the  cone  of  Mont 
Pelee,  the  sleeping  volcano  lying  a  few  miles  inland, 
as  we  rounded  the  headlands,  and  none  could  dream 
of  the  terrific  latent  energy  that  has  just  burst  forth 
in  such  horrible  destruction.  We  are  prone  to  think, 
as  we  read  of  great  historical  eruptions  and  earth¬ 
quakes,  that  nature  had  quieted  down  and  these 
dreadful  visitations  are  not  to  be  of  our  day,  but 
geological  science  gives  us  no  such  comforting  con¬ 
clusion.  While  often  separated  by  long  intervals  of 
time  and  wide  extent  of  territory  these  immeasurable 
forces  exist  and  manifest  themselves  with  little  warn¬ 
ing.  This  frightful  upheaval  at  our  very  doors  has 
made  it  the  nation’s  duty  to  extend  every  aid  and 
possible  comfort  to  the  stricken  survivors.  Congress 
and  the  executive  department  of  our  Government  have 
already  taken  measures  to  assist  these  unfortunate 


wards  of  ever-friendly  France.  The  dispatch  of  war¬ 
ship  and  merchant  steamers  with  public  and  private 
contributions  to  the  desolated  islands  of  Martinique 
and  St.  Vincent  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  real 
brotherhood  of  man. 

We  do  not  belong  io  the  class  of  people  who  grieve 
because  a  single  printed  aiticle  does  not  kill  off  a 
rogue  or  a  wrong!  For  every  man  killed  in  battle 
150  pounds  of  bullet  and  shell  must  be  fired  away. 
Y’ou  must  use  the  same  weight  of  ink  on  some  men 
before  you  can  make  them  do  what  you  conceive  to 
be  their  duty  as  citizens.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
keep  at  it  faithfully  and  cheerfully.  The  chances  are 
fair  that  after  you  have  worked  to  stir  up  a  wave  of 
public  sentiment  some  one  will  get  on  the  crest  and 
claim  all  the  credit.  What  if  they  do?  Is  that  any 
reason  why  you  should  stop  working? 

* 

The  following  report  seems  to  kill  one  needed  re¬ 
form: 

Washington,  May  8. — The  House  joint  resolution  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  election  of 
senators  by  uirect  vote  of  the  people,  to  which  has  been 
attached  Mr.  Depew’s  amendment  for  fair  elections,  was 
apparently  shelved  to-day  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  which  declined  to  report  it  to 
the  Senate  with  either  a  favorable  or  adverse  recom 
mendation.  For  a  favorable  report  the  committee  stood 
three  to  seven  and  then  refused  four  to  live  to  report 
tile  resolution  adversely. 

Why  is  the  American  Senate  so  jealous  of  its  own 
privileges?  It  does  not  want  to  belong  to  the  com¬ 
mon  people  who  cast  what  is  known  as  the  popular 
vote.  The  Senate  must  have  royal  rights  in  its  pedi¬ 
gree — what  did  it  start  from?  As  a  separate  institu¬ 
tion  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  started  by  a  hog! 
Who  will  believe  such  a  statement?  Any  one  who 
will  study  the  history  of  New  England!  In  the  early 
history  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  hard  struggle,  the 
people  secured  the  right  to  elect  deputies  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  local  legislature.  Before  this  a  board 
of  “assistants,”  not  responsible  to  the  people,  had 
controlled  legislation.  At  first  the  “assistants”  sat  in 
the  same  chamber  with  the  elected  deputies.  Finally, 
in  1644,  a  rich  man  named  Captain  Keayne  obtained 
a  stray  pig.  This  pig  was  claimed  by  a  poor  woman. 
1  he  church  of  Boston  decided  against  the  woman 
and  so  did  a  jury.  The  woman  found  friends,  how¬ 
ever,  and  carried  her  case  to  the  legislature.  The  pig 
represented  the  old  question  of  property  rights  as  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  poor  and  “got  into  politics.”  After 
seven  days  of  debate  seven  of  the  “assistants”  and 
eight  deputies  voted  for  the  rich  man’s  claim,  while 
two  “assistants”  and  15  deputies  voted  for  the  poor 
woman,  seven  deputies  not  voting.  The  final  result 
was  that  the  assistants”  separated  from  the  deputies 
and  formed  an  upper  or  so-called  aristocratic  house 
of  legislation.  Our  present  Senate  is  the  legitimate 
heir  of  this  contest  over  the  ownership  of  a  pig.  It 
is  the  belief  of  most  common  people  of  to-day  that 
the  Senate  may  be  trusted  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  rich  and  strong  and  give  the  pig  to  the  man 
who  has  least  need  of  it.  There  are  a  dozen  good  rea¬ 
sons  why  senators  should  be  brought  within  reach  of 
the  common  people.  With  such  an  animal  in  its  pedi¬ 
gree  one  can  hardly  expect  the  Senate  to  be  generous 
with  its  so-called  privileges. 

BREVITIES. 

Jack  Frost  is  the  great  fruit  thinner. 

What  a  cold  and  uncomfortable  Spring! 

Its  tough — when  frost  kills  even  the  clover. 

Better  to  produce  a  thought  than  to  kill  one  off. 

A  soft  answer  sometimes  encourages  a  bully  to  use 
hard  words. 

English  farmers  and  millers  praise  the  new  English 
grain  tariff. 

Ihey  have  gone  so  far  in  England  that  oleo  is  actually 
“adulterated”— with  water. 

It  never  would  suit!  It  never  would  suit!  No  matter 
how  useful — a  farm  without  fruit! 

The  best  way  to  improve  the  general  citizenship  of  this 
country  is  to  start  with  yourself. 

What  do  you  call  the  weight  limit  in  a  hog?  Does  it 
pay  to  feed  him  past  150  pounds? 

A  writer  on  page  373  says  that  a  trip  through  England 
and  Fiance  induced  him  to  settle  upon  a  Maine  farm. 
That  was  a  long  lane  to  a  farmer’s  life! 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  savings  banks  of  New 
York  State  have  enough  deposits  to  pay  the  entire  Na¬ 
tional  debt  and  leave  $200,000,000  over. 

Over  178,000  foreigners  entered  the  port  of  New  York 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year.  Most  of  them  were 
Italians  and  Huns,  who  remained  near  the  sea  coast. 

An  Ohio  farmer  who  died  recently  had  such  an  intense 
hatred  of  weeds  that  he  left  $4,000  to  be  used  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cemetery  in  which  he  is  buried 
free  from  weeds. 

This  season  we  receive  quite  a  good  many  reports  like 
the  following:  “No  peaches,  except  the  fence  corner  seed¬ 
lings.”  Now,  gentlemen,  why  should  the  “fence  corner” 
trees  be  hardier  than  the  others? 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.—  May  10  snow  fell  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio  and  New  York.  The  mercury  dropped  as  low  as  22, 
causing  serious  damage  to  fruit.  .  .  .  By  the  explo¬ 

sion  of  two  cars  of  naphtha  in  the  yards  of  the  Ban 
Handle  Railroad  near  Pittsburg,  May  12,  21  people  were 
burned  to  death  and  300  more  injured,  50  of  whom  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  die.  The  burning  oil  was  thrown  high  in  the 
air,  deluging  all  within  reach  as  it  came  down,  and  set¬ 
ting  lire  to  cars  and  buildings.  The  trouble  was  caused 
hy  concussion  in  switching  the  tank  cars.  One  sprung  a 
leak  and  the  oil  was  set  on  tire  by  a  broken  switch  lan¬ 
tern.  .  •  •  The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation 

opening  to  settlement  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation 
in  Idaho.  All  of  the  land  within  live  miles  of  Pocatello 
will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  noon  on  July  17,  at  a 
minimum  of  $10  an  acre. 

CONGRESS.— May  9  the  House  passed  the  bill  to  admit 
Oklahoma,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  statehood.  .  . 

.  May  12  the  President  sent  a  special  message, 
recommending  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  Martinique  disaster.  A 
bill  providing  that  $200,000  be  at  once  made  available  for 
this  purpose  passed  both  houses. 

WEST  INDIES.— Further  details  of  the  disaster  on  the 
island  of  Martinique  show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  awful  of  recent  years.  On  May  3  the  volcanic 
Mount  Pelee  began  to  throw  out  dense  clouds  of  smoke; 
then  followed  flames,  showers  of  ashes  and  stones,  ex¬ 
plosions,  heard  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  streams  of 
liery  lava.  It  is  believed  that  40,000  persons  perished, 
and  that  100,000  are  homeless  and  destitute  of  food. 
There  were  15  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Pierre,  all  but 
one  of  which  were  overwhelmed  in  the  whirlwind  of 
steam,  boiling  mud  and  lire.  The  steamer  Roddam  es¬ 
caped,  although  the  captain  was  badly  burned  while  try¬ 
ing  to  handle  his  vessel,  and  ten  of  the  crew  were  burned 
to  death  before  they  could  get  under  cover  by  the  shower 
of  fire.  The  refugees  from  the  volcanic  district  are  in  a 
terrible  plight,  and  relief  parties  are  reaching  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  food  and  other  necessities. 
Large  public  and  private  gifts  from  this  country  and 
Europe,  for  relief  purposes,  are  being  received.  The 
work  of  cremating  the  bodies  at  St.  Pierre  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  pesti¬ 
lence.  The  streams  on  the  island  are  polluted  or  dried 
up,  and  cattle  are  dying.  A  sympathetic  eruption  has 
occurred  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  100  miles  north  of 
Martinique.  About  2,000,  mostly  Carib  Indians,  have 
been  killed  by  earthquake  and  showers  of  lire.  The 
inhabitants  of  all  neighboring  islands  are  in  a  state  af 
panic,  fearing  further  disturbances. 


CROP  AND  WEATHER  NOTES. 

MAY  7.— On  the  plateau  lands  of  Kentucky  we  shall 
have  no  peaches  except  the  fence  corner  seedlings. 
There  was  a  poor  apple  bloom:  no  Ben  Davis;  Winesap 
and  Rome  Beauty  promise  well.  Many  other  varieties 
not  blooming  at  all.  The  Japan  pears  did  not  bloom, 
while  the  Japan  plums  have  set  full,  like  all  varieties 
of  plums.  The  sour  cherries  promise  a  full  crop  while 
there  is  but  a  sparse  setting  on  the  sweet  varieties. 
Grapes  promise  a  full  yield,  strawberries  only  medium 
and  will  be  late  in  ripening.  Fruit  generally  is  weak¬ 
ened  by  overbearing  last  year  and  extreme  dry  weather 
in  the  Fall.  It  was  much  injured  by  the  first  cold  night 
of  the  Winter  early  in  December,  when  the  mercury 
went  down  to  eight  degrees  below  zero.  Usually  it  takes 
10  and  12  degress  below  to  kill  the  peach  buds  in  our 
State.  J-  a.  m’k. 

Kingsville,  Ky. 

MAY  8.— Strawberries  and  all  other  fruit  are  looking 
very  promising  here  this  Spring.  Some  strawberries  will 
be  ripe  next  week.  Very  many  have  Lucretia  dewber¬ 
ries  this  year,  all  staked  and  tied  up— lots  of  work,  but 
they  are  wonderfully  productive  and  paid  big  last  year. 

Vineland,  N.  J.  f.  s.  n. 

MAY  12.— We  are  discouraged  since  two  nights  and  one 
day  of  hard  freezing.  I  have  no  memory  of  its  like. 
Leaves  are  dropping  from  the  trees  as  I  write.  Such  a 
splendid  stand  of  clover  as  we  never  had  before  is  to-day 
black.  I  am  not  sure  whether  apples  are  far  enough 
advanced  to  be  ruined.  From  reports  last  night  the  low 
temperature  area  seems  large.  H.  e.  c. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

MAY  12. — Sunday  morning,  Ma,.  11,  after  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  nights  of  heavy  freezing  and  Friday  night’s  wind 
accompaniment,  finds  us  with  the  finest  outlook  for 
fruit  in  years  entirely  ruined,  except  apples.  Most  of 
these  were  not  out  yet,  but  those  out  and  some  not  out 
are  killed  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  30  per  cent,  of  blos¬ 
soms.  Every  strawberry  and  raspberry  that  budded  is 
killed,  every  peach  of  any  acount  and  most  of  the  plums 
and  cherries  are  entirely  killed.  Ice  one-half  inch  thick 
was  found  Sunday  morning.  Foliage  of  nearly  all  trees  is 
injured  somewhat.  J.  Q-  w. 

MAY  12.— Apples  are  showing  full  bloom,  also  peaches. 
Our  Burbank  plums  which  bore  heavily  last  year  have  no 
blossoms  this  Spring.  Our  Abundance  trees  bore  last 
year  and  give  promise  of  a  good  crop  this  year.  The 
pear  bloom  is  light.  Our  raspberries  winterkilled  quite 
badly.  Strawberries  and  blackberries  are  looking  well, 
and  asparagus  is  doing  a  little  better  than  last  Spring. 
The  cold  snap  of  May  10  may  cause  some  damage,  but 
we  think  no  serious  loss  will  occur  as  it  was  windy  all 
that  night.  Currants  promise  a  large  crop.  a.  n.  s. 

Hudson,  Mass. 

MAY  12.— The  present  outlook  for  fruit  in  this  section 
is  quite  promising,  except  peaches.  I  have  not  seen  a 
peach  blossom  this  season.  I  understand  that  there 
will  be  few  if  any  peaches  this  side  of  Centralia,  which 
is  about  100  miles  south  of  us.  Peach  buds  were  killed 
in  December,  1901.  Apples  have  blossomed  freely  and 
the  fruit  seems  to  be  setting  pretty  well;  but  it  is 
rather  early  to  say  how  much  of  a  crop  we  may  expect. 
Cherry  and  plum  trees  are  setting  nicely.  Pears  did  not 
bloom  so  freely  as  some  seasons,  yet  there  may  be  a 
fair  crop.  Strawberries  are  white  with  blossoms  at  this 
time  and  the  outlook  is  most  encouraging.  Raspberries 
and  blackberries,  where  the  bushes  went  into  Winter 
quarters  in  good  condition,  will  have  a  fine  crop,  I  think. 


There  were  many  old  patches,  however,  that  were  badly 
injured  by  the  exceeding  hot,  dry  weather  of  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  these  are  practically  worthless,  so  that  the 
acreage  and  crops  will  be  less.  The  demand  for  the 
early  fruit  from  the  South  now  coming  daily  is  good,  and 
we  expect  fair  prices  for  the  fruit  grown  here  soon  as  it 
is  ready  to  market.  Q.  J.  f. 

Normal,  111. 

MAY'  12. — Peaches  blossomed  full;  fruit  set  on  most 
trees.  Last  night  was  cold.  Ice  formed  as  thick  as  window 
glass,  but  I  do  not  think  any  damage  was  done.  Apple 
trees  also  full  of  blossom,  with  every  indication  at  this 
writing  of  a  good  crop.  A  crop  report  will  be  of  value, 
as  it  is  of  much  importance  if  we  have  a  full  crop  to 
know  what  other  people  have,  though  there  has  been 
a  great  change  in  last  few  years,  and  transportation  is 
now  so  cheap  that  we  can  send  a  crop  where  a  few  years 
ago  it  would  be  out  of  the  question.  J.  e. 

Sherborn,  Mass. 

MAY  12.— We  had  a  cold  snap  lasting  two  days  with 
heavy  north  wind  last  night  (May  11).  Ice  three-eights 
inch  thick  froze  in  chicken  yard,  and  all  of  our  straw- 
beries  are  gone.  Some  apple  blossoms  got  caught,  early 
cherries  are  gone,  late  ones  slightly  damaged,  but  most 
small  fruit  killed  by  late  frost.  Greening  trees  are 
blooming  very  full  and  Baldwin’s  only  about  one-third 
as  much.  Plums  and  cherries  promise  a  full  crop; 
peaches  about  two-thirds.  I  just  have  a  letter  from 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  saying  that  apples  are  all  set  with 
prospects  of  a  fair  crop.  c.  v. 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 

MAY  12.— Two  years  ago  we  had  a  moderate  peach 
crop,  last  year  a  heavy  yield.  The  trees  are  now  in  full 
bloom  and  prospects  are  excellent.  Plums,  sour  and 
sweet  cherries,  have  bloomed  full.  Apples  now  coming 
into  bloom  and  are  extra  heavy.  Strawberries  and  bush 
fruits  show  up  well.  Winter  was  very  easy  on  fruit  of 
all  kinds.  The  early  blooms  of  strawberries  got  nipped 
on  the  night  of  May  10  and  11,  so  first  berries  will  be 
few  days  later.  I  do  not  think  currants  and  gooseberries 
were  much  injured.  Weather  Bureau  telegraphed  us  to 
look  out  for  killing  freeze  night  of  May  9,  but  old  Lake 
Erie  gave  us  a  good  stiff  breeze  all  night,  so  we  had 
only  a  light  frost.  Same  thing  happened  the  next  night. 
Now  we  hope  we  are  safe.  a.  i.  l. 

North  East,  Pa. 

MAY  12.— The  splendid  promise  for  fruits  in  Niagara 
County  has  been  materially  injured  by  the  unprecedented 
frosts  of  May  9,  10  and  11.  The  temperature  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  May  10  was  seven  degrees  be¬ 
low  freezing.  The  young  growth  on  many  fruit  trees 
has  been  blackened.  Plum  and  cherry  trees  were  in  full 
bloom,  about  half  the  buds  of  peach  and  pear  were 
open,  and  apple  blossoms  were  beginning  to  appeart 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  surprising  that  the 
destruction  was  not  complete,  but  at  the  present  writing 
the  prospects  are  still  favorable  for  some  of  our  leading 
fruits.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  the  seemingly  bright  buds  and  blossoms  have  been 
injured  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  fertilization.  1  would 
estimate  the  apple  crop  as  uninjured,  though  the  few 
blossoms  that  were  open  were  mostly  destroyed.  Proba^ 
bly  50  per  cent,  of  pear  bloom  is  destroyed,  but  there  is 
enough  left  on  most  trees  for  a  full  crop.  The  Japan 
plums  have  suffered  seriously,  and  the  crop  will  probably 
be  light,  but  the  domestic  varieties  seem  to  have  suffered 
but  little.  Cherries  are  greatly  injured,  and  the  crop 
will  be  nearly  or  quite  a  total  failure.  One  peach 
orchard  I  examined  showed  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the 
Crawford  buds  and  blossoms  killed.  In  another  orchard 
they  were  practically  all  gone.  Elbertas  were  in  rather 
better  condition  and  may  possibly  give  a  half  crop. 

Barker,  N.  Y.  w.  t.  mann. 

MAY  13.— We  had  a  fine  prospect  for  a  full  crop  of 
everything,  but  on  the  nights  of  May  10  and  11  we  had  a 
very  hard  freeze  which  has  probably  destroyed  most  of 
the  earlier  fruits.  It  is  difficult  at  present  to  tell  to  what 
extent  the  fruit  has  been  killed.  d.  r.  p. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

MAY  14.— I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  better  prom¬ 
ise  for  orchard  fruits.  The  bloom  is  full  and  the  weather 
is  ideal  for  fertilization.  The  cool  weather  has  caused 
blossoms  to  linger  and  give  time  for  pollination."  There 
has  been  no  heavy  rain  to  wash  away  the  pollen,  ai.  m. 

Medway,  Mass. 

MAY  14.— I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  considerably 
injured  with  the  frost.  Last  year’s  seeding  of  clover  is 
looking  very  bad.  Apples,  which  were  set  well  with  the 
exception  of  the  Baldwin,  are  all  damaged,  but  just  how 
badly  it  is  too  early  to  state.  1  think  20  per  cent  are 
gone.  Sweet  cherries  are  nearly  all  gone.  Quinces  and 
Bartlett  pears  are  badly  injured.  Strange  to  say,  some 
of  the  peaches  and  apricots  are  left;  I  think  the  shuck 
protected  them.  t.  b.  wilson. 

Halls  Corners,  N.  Y. 

MAY  14.— Pears,  cherries,  plums  and  peaches  were 
caught  while  in  full  bloom  by  the  recent  cold  weather, 
when  the  thermometer  dropped  to  28  degrees.  The  dam¬ 
age  cannot  be  estimated  at  present.  A  peach  orchard  on 
my  place,  which  is  somewhat  protected,  does  not  show 
much  damage.  Cherries,  plums  and  pears  are  badly  in¬ 
jured.  Winter  apples  I  do  not  think  were  far  enough 
advanced  to  suffer  much.  Enough  blooms  were  left  on 
pear  and  plum  trees  apparently  uninjured  to  produce  a 
good  crop.  The  blooms  on  apple  trees  will  be  large,  and 
insect  pests  are  unusually  plentiful.  a.  e.  b. 

Brighton,  N.  Y. 

MAY  14.— The  fruit  prospects  in  Massachusetts  are  a 
full  average.  If  the  freeze  on  the  morning  of  May  9 
and  the  sharp  frost  of  May  11  did  not  reduce  the  peach 
crop,  there  will  be  the  largest  yield  of  peaches  in  Massa- 
chussetts  ever  known.  A  great  many  peach  buds  were 
injured  by  the  cold  winds  of  May  8,  9  and  10,  but  proba¬ 
bly  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  a  number  which  we  can 
well  afford  to  lose.  Pear  prospects  are  very  poor  for 
most  kinds,  Sheldon  showing  a  little  better  than  other 
kinds.  Plums,  both  European  and  Japan,  gave  a  full 
bloom,  also  cherries.  Apples  promise  at  this  time  a  full 
average  crop,  although  many  Baldwin  trees  failed  to 
bloom.  The  acreage  of  strawberries  fn  this  section  is 
largely  reduced  from  last  year,  but  the  yield  promises 
far  above  an  average.  All  fields  as  far  as  I  know  win¬ 


tered  well  and  made  a  very  vigorous  growth  early 
in  Spring.  The  best  fields  that  1  know  of  were  grown  on 
nothing  but  high  grade  commercial  fertilizer.  Black¬ 
berries  winterkilled  to  some  extent  and  are  not  making 
satisfactory  growth.  Raspberries  have  winterkilled  in 
Northeastern  Massachussetts  so  badly  for  the  last  few 
Winters  that  many  are  giving  up  growing  them.  More 
appie  trees  are  being  planted  in  Massachussetts  than  for 
a  great  many  years.  s.  r.  w. 

Leominster.  Mass. 

MAY  14.—  Apples  will  probably  be  a  full  crop.  Most 
varieties  have  a  very  heavy  setting.  Pears  are  rather 
light,  except  Keiffers;  they  are  full  and  will  have  to  be 
thinned.  Quinces  are  just  in  bloom,  and  very  fuil. 
Peaches  are  very  full.  Many  varieties  will  have  to  be 
severely  thinned  to  get  the  best  or  even  good  results; 
this  is  unexpected,  as  crop  was  very  heavy  last  year. 
European  and  Native  plums  have  set  very  light.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  of  little  account,  as  these  strains  of  plums 
are  practically  a  failure,  every  year  on  account  of  the 
rot.  Of  the  Japan  strain  some  varieties  are  full,  but  those 
which  bore  a  heavy  crop  last  year  have  an  extremely 
light  setting  now.  Young  trees  just  coming  into  bearing 
promise  a  crop  and  some  thinning  will  be  needed.  The 
Wickson  will  again  prove  itself  to  be  a  heavy  bearer 
with  me,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary.  Cherries  and  smaller  fruit  promise  to  give  full 
crop.  Grapes  will  bloom  freely.  Two  or  three  varieties 
were  badly  injured  by  the  Winter;  among  these  is  the 
Green  Mountain,  which  heretofore  1  always  thought 
as  immune  to  Winter  as  an  oak  tree.  Raspberries  and 
blackberries  will  probably  be  a  fair  crop;  some  varieties 
had  canes  partially  killed  and  snow  and  ice  broke  the 
canes  somewhat,  but  the  injury  from  all  causes  will  not 
prevent  a  fair  setting  of  fruit.  Strawberries  will  only 
be  a  fair  crop,  as  some  varieties  were  badly  killed  by 
the  Winter.  Very  few  if  any  varieties  made  the  usual 
amount  of  plants  last  year.  Wheat  will  not  yield  over 
25  per  cent,  of  a  crop.  Rye  is  very  badly  injured.  Grass 
is  backward  and  badly  in  need  of  rain  and  warm 
weather.  w.  h.  s. 

Rocky  Hill.  N.  J. 

FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY. 

PART  III. 

Potato  planting  begins  here  about  the  12th  of  May; 
our  potatoes  keep  in  fine  condition,  not  an  eye  having 
started  on  May  5.  In  the  Fall  the  outdoor  cellars,  one- 
12  x  GO  and  the  other  18  x  120,  holding  10,000  bushels,  are 
covered  with  a  layer  of  Hax  straw  about  a  foot  deep, 
and  on  this  manure  about  six  inches  deep  is  placed. 
During  the  Winter  light  snows  filled  in  with  this  cover¬ 
ing  and  kept  the  temperature  above  the  freezing  point, 
except  during  very  cold  snaps,  when  oil  stoves  were 
placed  in  them.  In  the  Spring  this  covering  is  left  on 
as  late  as  possible,  thus  preventing  the  ground  from 
thawing  around  the  sides  and  turning  it  into  a  tem¬ 
porary  refrigerator.  This  covering  will  be  left  on  until 
planting  time  this  year,  when  the  doors  and  scuttles  will 
be  opened  in  order  that  the  cellars  may  warm  up  and  the 
potato  eyes  start  somewhat  before  planting.  We  aim 
to  keep  the  temperature  of  our  cellars  as  near  34  degrees 
as  possible,  and  it  has  not  risen  above  40  degrees  up  to 
this  date.  This  was  accomplished  by  opening  the  doors 
on  cool  nights  and  closing  them  during  the  daytime. 
Last  year  part  of  our  stock  was  slightly  scabby  and  it 
will  accordingly  all  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  one 
pound  of  formaldehyde  to  50  gallons  of  water.  They 
have  to  be  soaked  in  this  solution  two  hours.  All  our 
potato  land  will  have  to  be  plowed  this  Spring.  We 
wish  we  had  some  Fall-plowed  land  in  order  to  get  part 
of  them  in  early. 

Sixty  acres  of  land  were  seeded  <to  oats  the  first  week 
in  May.  Part  of  it  will  be  cut  green  for  hay  and  the 
remainder  allowed  to  ripen.  Wheat  seeding  is  not  yet 
completed  owing  to  heavy  rains  during  the  week.  Over 
400  acres  have  been  sown,  however.  Not  over  one-half 
of  the  wheat  is  seeded  here  yet,  and  it  is  estimated  by 
grain  men  that  the  wheat  acreage  of  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  will  be  cut  down  20  per  cent.  The  high 
prices  of  corn,  oats  and  barley  at  present  are  prompting 
many  farmers  to  raise  more  of  them  than  usual.  Corn 
is  now  worth  75  cents,  oats  40  cents,  and  barley  50  cents 
per  bushel.  The  potato  acreage  will  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  this  year  owing  to  the  prevailing  high  prices 
for  our  seed  stock;  none  being  sold  for  eating.  One 
potato  king  near  here  will  plant  300  acres  this  year. 

A  small  shop  well  supplied  with  tools  for  wood  and 
light  iron  work,  including  a  small  anvil  and  vise,  Is 
where  most  of  my  rainy  days  are  spent,  repairing  har¬ 
ness  and  machinery.  Each  set  of  machinery  before  be¬ 
ing  used  is  carefully  gone  over,  cleaned,  repaired  if 
necessary,  and  oiled  before  being  taken  to  the  field. 
This  precaution  saves  many  costly  delays  and  repair 
bills.  The  hired  men  usually  spend  rainy  days  in  the 
house  provided  for  them  unless  some  inside  work  can  be 
found,  which  is  seldom.  They  have  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters,  and  are  provided  with  beds,  blankets  and  a  stove. 
No  washing  is  done  for  them  and  they  make  their  own 
beds.  Day  men  are  paid  at  present  $1  per  day  with 
board;  month  men  $25  and  $26  per  month  for  the  season 
of  eight  months  beginning  April  1.  First  sown  wheat 
is  up  in  fine  shape,  that  on  potato  and  corn  ground  com¬ 
ing  up  first.  J.  D.  B. 

Wolverton,  Minn. _ 

ROOT-PRUNED  VINES  AND  TREES.— The  Hope 
Farm  man  says  he  had  thought  of  stopping  the 
Hope  Farm  Notes.  My  wife  says  don’t  do  it, 
for  it  is  the  best  part  of  the  paper.  I  have 
to  do  the  Hope  Farm  way  around  the  house, 
at  least.  And  it  affects  the  older  ones,  too,  for 
Grandpa  was  heard  to  call  his  granddaughter  “the 
sprout’’— after  Hope  Farm  ways,  I  suppose.  We  have 
set  three  acres  of  grapes  on  the  Stringfellow  plan,  using 
a  crowbar  to  punch  the  holes  and  a  buggy  spoke  to  ram 
the  fine  dirt  firmly  around  the  root.  We  were  careful  to 
fill  the  bottom  of  the  hole  first  before  putting  in  the 
root,  not  leaving  any  air  space  below  the  little  stubbed 
roots.  Then  we  put  in  the  roots  and  rammed  in  the 
dirt,  leaving  only  two  buds  just  at  the  top  of  the  ground. 
We  set  100  apple  trees  stub-pruned,  using  a  V-pointed 
spade  to  open  a  place  for  them.  All  are  fresh  ana  green 
and  growing  out  nicely.  We  had  some  big  five-year-old 
Burbank  plum  trees  to  clean  out  of  a  nursery  row.  We 
set  out  20,  cutting  off  all  the  roots  to  stubs  three 
to  five  Inches  long,  and  leaving  scarcely  more  than  a 
bare  trunk.  They  are  pushing  leaves  out  all  along  the 
trunk  and  from  every  little  spur.  h.  e.  m. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

RUE. 

They  leaned  above  the  cradle,  though  none 
their  presence  knew; 

Roses  had  one,  one  lavender,  and  one  held 
bitter  rue. 

And  she  who  held  the  roses  looked  steadily 
at  those 

Who  held  the  lavender  and  rue,  as  if  they 
were  her  foes. 

It  was  the  pale  rue-bearer  who  answered 
to  that  gaze; 

"Ah,  sister,  sweet  are  roses,  and  sunny, 
rose-lined  ways. 

But  in  the  scent  and  sunshine  the  weak 
heart  falls  asleep, 

And  never  learns  the  lesson,  to  weep  with 
those  who  weep. 

The  little  lad  shall  have  them,  thy  roses, 
for  his  own, 

But  we  are  here  to  teach  him  that  they 
are  not  good,  alone.” 

And  then  the  three,  in  silence,  bent  o’er 
the  little  bed, 

And  she  who  held  the  roses  laid  them 
softly  at  the  head; 

And  she  who  held  the  lavender,  the  pledge 
of  service  sweet. 

Strewed  it  in  mazy  patterns  about  the 
little  feet. 

But  she,  the  pale  rue-bearer,  knelt  as  at 
some  command, 

And  clasped  her  gift  securely  in  the  tiny 
sleeping  hand. 

—Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

* 

A  whiter  in  the  American  Kitchen 
Magazine  says  that  probably  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  all  breakdowns,  of  whatever 
kind,  come  from  an  attempt  to  live  by 
another  person’s  standard.  Miss  Mu- 
lcck  said,  "Half  the  sting  of  poverty  is 
gone  when  one  keeps  house  for  one’s 
own  comfort,  and  not  for  the  comment 
of  one  neighbors.”  Half  the  ill-health 
of  women  would  be  gone  if  they  would 
follow  the  simple  suggestions  for  avoid¬ 
ing  a  nervous  breakdown,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  comments.  The  time  will  come 
when  habitual  worry  in  the  mind  or  ills 
in  the  flesh  will  be  scorned  as  a  sign  of 
shiftlessness  quite  as  much  as  an  untidy 
house  or  a  soiled  gown.  The  life  is  more 
than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment. 
* 

Many  country  dwellers  living  in  a  lo¬ 
cality  where  there  are  Summer  visitors, 
particularly  those  who  come  out  into  the 
country  for  a  single  day,  suffer  annoying 
losses  in  the  form  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  people  who 
would  be  shocked  at  such  a  word  as 
stealing  see  no  wrong  in  helping  them¬ 
selves  to  a  few  bunches  of  grapes,  a  hat¬ 
ful  of  cherries,  or  a  handful  of  roses. 
One  woman  gardener  says  she  has  grown 
hardened  to  the  loss  of  big  branches 
from  her  flowering  shrubs,  but  she  did 
resent  the  action  of  certain  flower  lov¬ 
ers  who  surreptitiously  dug  up  her  pet 
geraniums  and  eloped  with  them.  How¬ 
ever,  even  she  had  less  reason  for  men¬ 
tal  anguish  than  a  Chicago  man  we 
knew,  who,  going  out  one  morning  to 
view  the  newly-sodded  lawn  in  his  tiny 
front  yard,  discovered  that  some  one 
whose  taste  for  landscape  gardening  was 
not  balanced  by  lofty  morality  had  pirat- 
ically  skinned  off  all  the  grass  and  taken 
it  away!  According  to  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  some  of  the  California  fruit 
growers  suffer  from  a  similar  lack  of 
consideration  for  their  property  on  the 
part  of  toui’ists: 

One  old  gentleman  owning  a  small  vine¬ 
yard  near  Sierra  Madre  declared  that  he 
hardly  got  a  taste  of  his  own  grapes. 

"I  did,  though,  come  to  think  of  it,  get 
some  last  month,”  he  declared,  while  tell¬ 
ing  his  trials  to  a  sympathetic  visitor.  “A 
big  load  of  young  folks  came  over  from  the 
hotel  and  1  wasn’t  at  home,  but  they  picked 
what  fruit  they  could  eat  and  then  took 
the  rest  to  carry  home  to  their  friends.  I 
happened  to  come  up  just  as  they  were 
starting  back,  and,  being  generous-hearted 
folks,  they  asked  me  if  1  wouldn’t  have 
some  grapes.  I  took  a  few  bunches  and 
thanked  them,  and  said  I  didn’t  often  feel 
to  afford  to  eat  grapes.  They  said  to  help 
myself,  so  I  took  some  more.  Finally  one 
of  the  young  fellows  asked  where  I  lived. 


I  told  him  that  that  was  my  ranch,  and 
that  1  was  trying  to  get  a  living  raising 
grapes,  but  someway  I  didn’t  seem  to  make 
much  of  a  crop,  and  guessed  I  should  have 
to  try  something  else. 

"Well,  these  folks  felt  ashamed,  and 
they  were  free  to  say  so.  They  paid  me 
handsome  for  what  grapes  they  had  eaten 
and  taken.  And  the  young  fellow  who 
talked  with  me  sent  me  out  a  big  sign, 
saying  ‘Grapes  For  Sale.’  It’s  been  a  good 
thing  for  me,  and  I  guess  it  taught  him 
a  little  something.” 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Eton  jacket  shown  is  in  taffeta 
finished  with  stitching  of  silk  and  with 
collar  of  batiste  lace,  edged,  over  the 
one  of  silk,  but  moire  velours,  cheviot, 
linen  and  cloth  are  equally  appropriate, 
as  are  all  suitings.  The  fronts  are  fitted 
with  single  darts  and  are  cut  to  form 
points  slightly  below  the  waist  line. 
The  back  is  plain  and  smooth  and  join¬ 
ed  to  the  fronts  by  means  of  shoulder 


4110  Misses’s  Eton  Jacket, 

12  to  16  yrs. 

and  under-arm  seams.  The  sleeves  are 
in  coat  style  with  roll-over  cuffs,  but 
can  be  left  plain  and  stitched  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  At  the  neck  is  a  big  round  collar 
that  adds  greatly  to  the  effect,  but  which 
is  optional  and  can  be  omitted,  the  neck 
being  finished  plain,  as  shown  in  the 
small  sketch,  when  a  simpler  garment  is 
desired.  To  cut  the  Eton  for  a  girl  14 
years  of  age  3%  yards  of  material  21 
inches  wide,  3x/4  yards  27  inches  wide, 
1%  yard  44  inches  wide,  or  1  y2  yard  50 
inches  wide  will  be  required  when  col¬ 
lar  is  used;  3%  yards  21  inches  wide,  3 
yards  27  inches  wide,  1%  yard  44  inches 
wide,  or  1^4  yard  50  inches  wide  when 
collar  is  omitted.  The  pattern  No.  4110 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of  12.  14  and 
16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

No  skirt  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
one  cut  in  five  gores.  The  pretty  model 
shown  is  adapted  to  all  dress  fabrics,  as 
it  can  be  made  with  or  without  the 
gathered  flounce,  but  as  illustrated  is  of 
white  dimity  dotted  with  pale  blue  and 
is  trimmed  with  white  lace.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  five  gores.  When  desired  the 
graduated  circular  flounce  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  foundation,  or  the  gores 
can  be  cut  off  at  the  necessary  depth  and 
the  flounce  seamed  to  the  lower  edge.  To 
cut  the  skirt  for  a  girl  14  years  of  age  6 
yards  of  material  21  inches  wide,  6% 
yards  32  inches  wide,  four  yards  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required  when 
flounce  is  used;  4%  yards  21  inches 
wide,  4!4  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  2% 
yards  44  inches  wide  when  skirt  is  left 
plain.  Tne  pattern  No.  4103  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents  from  this  oiflce. 

"It  is  temper  which  makes  the  bliss 
of  home,  or  destroys  comfort.  It  is  not 
in  the  collision  of  intellect  that  domestic 
peace  loves  to  nestle.  The  home  is  in 
the  forbearing  nature— in  the  yielding 
spirt — in  the  calm  pleasures  of  a  mild 
disposition,  anxious  to  give  and  receive 
happiness.” 


Rural  Recipes. 

"STRUNG  BEANS.” 

"We'll  have  string  beans  for  dinner,"  said 
the  mistress  to  the  maid. 

And  to  their  preparation  she  no  more  at¬ 
tention  paid; 

But  imagine  her  amazement  when  the  din¬ 
ner  bell  was  rung. 

To  find  that  on  a  cord  like  beads,  the 
viands  had  been  strung! 

—What  to  Eat. 

Spinach  on  Toast. — Boil  the  spinach 
in  salted  water  until  tender,  then  drain 
and  chop  very  fine.  Heat  again  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  sweet  cream  seasoned  with  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  and  pour  upon  buttered 
toast. 

French  Potatoes. — Cut  cold  boiled  po¬ 
tatoes  into  thin  slices  and  put  into  a 
saucepan  with  just  enough  milk  or 
cream  to  moisten  well,  add  butter  to 
taste,  also  pepper  and  salt,  and  chopped 
parsley,  heat  through  and  when  ready 
to  serve  stir  in  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

Maple  Cookies. — To  one  heaping  cup¬ 
ful  of  maple  sugar  add  two-thirds  of  a 
cupful  of  softened  butter,  two  beaten 
eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  sour  cream,  with 
a  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
it,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  nectar,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  enough 
flour  to  make  a  moderately  stiff  dough. 
Roll  out  and  bake  in  quick  oven. 

Prune  Pie. — One  cupful  of  stewed  and 
stoned  prunes,  chopped  fine;  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  syrup  in  which 
they  were  stewed,  two  eggs,  yolks  and 
white  beaten  separately,  the  whites  to 
a  stiff  froth;  sugar,  salt  and  flavoring  to 
taste.  The  prunes  should  be  soaked  an 
hour  or  two  in  warm  water  before  stew¬ 
ing,  then  cooked  slowly  several  hours, 
putting  them  on  with  cold  water  enough 
nearly  to  cover  them  and  enough  sugar 
to  make  a  rich  syrup.  Bake  without 
upper  crust. 

Maple  Sugar  Fruit  Cake. — Cream  one 
cupful  of  butter  and  add  to  it  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  maple  sugar,  one  of  maple  syrup, 
three  beaten  eggs,  one  small  cupful  of 
milk  with  a  rounding  teaspoonful  of 
soda  dissolved  in  it,  five  cunfuls  of  flour 
sifted  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 


4103  Misses’  Five-Gcred  Sklit, 
12  to  16  yrs. 


tartar  and  a  little  salt.  Mix  all  together 
and  add  one  pound  of  raisins,  one  of 
currants,  half  a  pound  of  citron  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  orange  peel,  all 
well  floured.  No  spices  are  used,  as  the 
maple  sugar  flavors  the  cake. 
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Corns  Gured  Free. 

Allen’s  Antiseptic  Corn  Plaster 
cures  corns.  To  prove  it  I  will  mail/ree 
plaster  to  any  one.  Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress — no  money. 

Geo.  M.  Dor  ranee,  221  Fulton  St.,  Dept.L,  N.  Y. 


Very  Low  Rates 

FOR 

COLONISTS 

TO 

California,  Montana,  Utah, 
Washington,  Oregon, 
British  Columbia,  Idaho, 

VIA 

Big  Four  Route 

One  way  second  class  colonist  tickets 
to  Helena,  Butte,  Ogden,  Spokane,  Port¬ 
land,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  and  other  points 
in  the  West-and  Northwest  will  be  on  sale 
at  very  low  rates  from  all  points  on  the 
“Big  Four,”  daily,  until  April  30,  1902. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as 
to  rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on 
Agents  “  Big  Four  Route,”  or  address 
the  undersigned. 

WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  !i  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Hoofing,  Sidinir  or  Ceiling  yon  ran  use. 

No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
.  .  ,  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
|  |  I  and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 

|  either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 

\  Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 

I  j  I  in  the  U.  S..  east  ot  the  Mississippi  Kiver 

!  SI  II  111  V  11,1,1  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  C0..W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts..  Chicago 
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An  Ideal  Washing  Machine 

must  be  a  woman's  machine,  adapted  to  her  strength.  It  must 
wash  fast  and  still  not  be  tiresome.  Must  clean  everything,  suds 
and  rinse — no  rubbing.  Must  not  wear  the  cloth  or  break  a 
thread  of  old,  tender  and  frail  fabrics.  It  must  wash,  scald  and 
bleach  at  one  operation  —  neither  shrink,  swell,  leak  or  fall 
down,  and  be  good  for  20  years’  service.  Made  of  steel,  galvan¬ 
ized — on  rollers  ;  handy  to  move.  Above  and  overall  it  must  be 
EASY  for  a  frail  woman.  Ail  of  these  qualities  belong  to  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

Send  for  one  on  30  days’  trial  ;  test  it  on  everything,  then  return  it  if  you  wish. 
If  the  EASY  worked  hard  we  would  not  make  this  offer.  Write  for  our  book. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  S.  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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My  Kitchen. 

COMFORT  .AND  CONVENIENCE  IN  THE 
WOMAN’S  WOKKBHOF. 

Part  II. 

The  kitchen  of  the  farmhouse  where 
my  girlhood  was  passed  evidently  had 
no  “plan”  for  its  construction;  at  least 
if  there  was  one,  convenience  had 
neither  lot  or  parcel  in  it.  My  Father 
had  a  pantry  built  and  various  changes 
made,  but  to  modernize  it  was  out  of 
the  question.  I  was  blessed  with  four 
brothers,  but  never  for  one  moment  did 
Mother  dream  of  banishing  the  “boys” 
from  the  freedom  of  the  kitchen;  conse¬ 
quently,  when  they  chose  to  enjoy  the 
privilege,  some  one  was  always  in  the 
way  of  the  closet,  cupboard  or  cellar 
doors,  and  it  was  “Excuse  me”  or  “Will 
you  please  move”  continually,  and  much 
to  the  discomfort  of  all  concerned.  I 
then  and  there  vowed  a  vow,  that  if  I 
ever  had  the  planning  of  a  kitchen  there 
should  be  one  corner  at  least  where  one 
could  rest  undisturbed,  and  when  the 
time  came  I  remembered  it. 

On  the  right,  as  you  enter  the  pantry, 
is  an  elevator  or  dumb-waiter,  and  I 
may  add,  a  source  of  solid  comfort. 
When  one  once  realizes  its  utility  as  a 
step-saver,  its  virtues  cannot  be  lauded 
too  highly.  The  inside  measurement  is 
17  inches  square  by  three  feet  nine 
inches  in  height,  with  two  doors,  one 
opening  on  the  dining  room  and  the 
other  on  the  pantry  side.  When  sent 
down  to  the  cellar  it  rests  in  a  close 
cupboard,  and,  if  not  convenient  to  re¬ 
move  the  things  at  once,  they  can  re¬ 
main  there  until  it  is.  When  removing 
the  dinner  “left-overs”  I  generally  re¬ 
place  them  by  the  tea  requirements; 
then,  when  ready  for  them,  all  there  is 
to  do  is  to  raise  the  waiter  and  place 
them  on  the  table. 

The  remaining  space  on  that  side 
forms  the  china  closet,  reaching  from 
floor  to  ceiling;  the  upper  section  has 
five  shelves  and  the  lower  three.  A  part 
of  the  latter  I  use  for  storing  jellies, 
pickles  and  general  grocery  supplies. 
On  the  south  side  is  a  wide  shelf  or 
table,  to  be  used  for  baking  purposes, 
on  the  under  side  of  which  cleats  are 
screwed  forming  grooves  where  the 
kneading  board  is  kept;  also  a  box  for 
the  rolling  pin.  The  rest  of  the  space 
is  a  receptacle  for  flour,  etc.  Over  the 
table  is  a  shelf  somewhat  narrower  than 
the  others,  for  holding  the  spice  box, 
baking  powders,  sugar  and  other  baking 
necessaries.  Under  this  shelf  is  another 
lack  similar  to  the  one  on  the  dresser, 
on  which  are  hung  egg  beaters,  stirring 
spoons,  measures,  cake  cutters,  etc. 
Shelves  cover  the  rest  of  the  wall  space, 
the  uses  for  which  every  housekeeper 
will  understand.  The  upper  part  of  the 
door  opening  on  the  porch  is  of  glass, 
and  there  is  also  a  transom  over  it 
which  can  be  opened  when  desired.  The 
porch  is  fitted  with  two  large  doors 
which  swing  inward,  to  be  used  in 
stormy  or  very  cold  weather.  The  upper 
part  of  these  is  made  the  same  as  win¬ 
dow'  blinds  and  may  be  adjusted  to  ad¬ 
mit  much  or  little  light  as  desired.  Part 
of  the  kitchen  floor  is  covered  with  rag 
carpet  having  a  bright  wool  stripe,  the 
remainder  with  oilcloth.  The  floors  of 
the  pantry  and  porch  are  oiled,  for 
wrhich  1  use  boiled  oil,  applying  it  hot. 
Among  the  furnishings  will  be  found 
both  a  high  stool  and  a  low  rocker.  A 
door  in  the  end  of  the  porch  leads  to 
the  shed  room,  where  the  washing,  work 
incidental  to  butchering,  chicken  pick¬ 
ing,  soap-making  or  other  rough  work 
may  be  done. 

When  our  house  was  first  completed 
everyone  who  visited  or  called  upon  us 
expected  to  be  shown  through.  As  it  is 
not  a  large  house,  this  was  not  much  of 
a  task,  and  rather  pleasing  than  other¬ 
wise,  as  their  comments  were  generally 
very  flattering.  I  remember  one  friend 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ado. 


in  particular  who  was  very  modest  in 
her  praises  until  we  came  to  the 
kitchen.  After  taking  a  good,  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  room  she  expressed 
herself  thus:  “Well!  this  is  the  pleas¬ 
antest  room  in  the  whole  house!  If 
this  was  my  home  I  should  want  to 
spend  most  of  my  time  right  here,”  to 
which  I  made  the  reply:  “That  is  just 
what  I  do,”  and  it  is  just  as  true  now 
as  it  was  then.  mrs.  c.  e.  b. 

Day  by  Day  at  Northwood. 

Jack  brought  an  unexpected  guest  to 
dinner  to-day.  When  I  came  to  the  farm 
five  years  ago  this  would  have  worried 
me;  it  does  not  now.  I  simply  add  an¬ 
other  spoonful  of  ground  coffee  to  the 
pot  and  arrange  another  place  at  the 
table.  These  unexpected  guests  are  wel¬ 
come  to  share  whatever  we  may  have 
prepared  for  ourselves.  It  was  once  my 
business  for  a  term  of  years  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  schools  of  a  county.  Often  in 
my  travels,  night  or  a  storm  would 
cause  me  to  seek  the  hospitality  of  some 
farm  home.  It  was  then  that  I  learned 
the  value  of  a  warm  welcome.  What 
cared  I  if  there  was  nothing  but  bread 
and  sorghum  on  the  table,  so  long  as  it 
was  served  with  a  hearty  welcome! 
That  was  the  sauce  that  made  the 
humblest  fare  appetizing.  It  was  then, 
too,  that  I  learned  that  farmers’  wives 
are,  as  a  rule,  always  prepared  for  un¬ 
expected  guests.  The  rural  housekeep¬ 
er’s  vocation  seems  to  be  to  satisfy  ar¬ 
dent  appetites.  She  plans  her  meals  a 
day  ahead  and  “company”  causes  but 
little  change  in  her  menu.  Her  loaves 
are  always  replenished  before  the  last 
one  is  cut,  her  swinging  shelf  in  the 
cool  cellar  is  never  without  a  row  of 
pies,  so  much  abused  by  modern  cook¬ 
ery,  yet  pie  is  staple  in  many  homes. 
The  farmer’s  wife  repudiates  store 
canned  goods,  with  the  exception  of  sal¬ 
mon,  sardines  and  similar  preparations, 
but  she  draws  unreservedly  upon  her 
stores  of  preserved  fruits  and  pickles. 
With  smokehouse,  poultry  yard,  dairy 
and  garden,  the  rural  housekeeper  is 
seldom  disconcerted  by  the  arrival  of 
unexpected  guests. 

There  is  one  pleasure  that  the  modern 
housekeeper  lacks  nowadays,  that  is 
making  her  own  soft  soap.  The  hap¬ 
piest  day  that  I  have  spent  this  Spring 
was  when  I  made  soap  out  of  doors  all 
day  long  in  the  sunshine,  catching  in 
stone  jars  the  dripping  lye  from  the  ash 
hopper,  lazily  watching  its  mysterious 
action  upon  the  oils,  in  the  required 
proportion  to  make  thick  soap.  That 
warm,  bright  day  out  of  doors  renewed 
my  youth  and  brought  memories  of  the 
days  when  I  was  a  little  girl  making 
bonfires  and  mud  pies.  Making  soap  is 
not  an  ugly  task — it  is  a  Spring  idyl, 
accompanied  by  humming  of  bees  and 
robins’  songs.  Jack  laid  the  chunks  and 
hung  over  them  the  great  iron  kettle.  I 
dumped  the  grease  and  the  lye  into  it, 
started  the  fire  and  the  excitement  be¬ 
gan.  It  boiled  and  foamed  and  boiled 
higher  and  higher. 

“Oh,  come  quick!  It  is  going  to  boil 
over — what  shall  1  do?” 

Jack  hurried  to  my  rescue,  kicked  out 
a  blazing  chunk,  threw  some  cold  lye 
into  the  kettle;  I  stirred  and  stirred  for 
dear  life,  and  the  saponaceous  volume 
subsided.  Then  I  took  out  a  little  in  a 
saucer  and  mixed  with  a  wooden  spoon 
to  see  whether  it  was  done.  My  neigh¬ 
bor,  “Old  Bettie,”  sees  the  smoke  and 
comes  over  to  see  what  is  going  on. 
Grandma  Long  comes  over,  too. 

“It  needs  grease,”  says  Bettie,  looking 
wisely  into  the  kettle,  and  stirring  vig¬ 
orously. 

“No,  it  needs  lye,”  says  Grandma 
Long. 

“Grease,”  insists  Bettie. 

“Lye,”  persists  Grandma. 

The  duel  wrnxes  hot,  while  straightway 
the  soap  boils  up  thick  and  brown  and 
threads  from  the  stick,  a  kettle  full  of 
an  ideal  compound  for  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine  or  for  housecleaning. 


What  to  do  w'hen  one’s  clothes  catch 
fire  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  nor 
too  carefully  remembered,  as  was  sadly 
exemplified  recently  by  a  shocking  acci¬ 
dent  that  happened  to  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bor  girls.  She  was  burning  a  little  pile 
of  leaves  in  the  yard,  when  her  apron 
caught  fire.  It  blazed  up,  and,  terrified, 
she  ran  screaming  for  help.  Before  we 
could  get  there  her  mother  had  finally 
caught  her  and  poured  three  bucketfuls 
of  water  over  her.  If  the  poor  girl  had 
only  thought  to  lie  right  down  and  roll 
over  and  over  until  her  mother  had 
brought  quilt,  or  carpet,  or  coat,  or 
blanket  to  smother  the  flames,  all  might 
have  been  well.  The  physician  gave  her 
a  heavy  dose  of  morphine  as  quickly  as 
it  could  be  administered  and  we  wrapped 
her  fearfully  burned  body  in  soft  cloths 
spread  with  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and 
lime  water,  but  the  burns  were  so  ex¬ 
tensive  and  capillary  action  so  feeble 
that  she  died  the  next  evening. 

A.  H.  M. 


WHAT  DO  THE  CHILDREN  DRINK? 

Don't  give  them  tea  or  coffee.  Have  you  tried  the 
new  food  drink  called  GRAIN-O?  It  Is  delicious 
and  nourishing  and  takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The 
more  Grain-0  you  give  the  children  the  more  health 
you  distribute  through  their  systems.  Grain-O  is 
made  of  pure  grains,  and  when  properly  prepared 
tastes  like  the  choice  grades  of  coffee  but  costs  about 
'4  as  much.  All  grocers  sell  it.  15c.  and  25c. 


LUMBER  AT  HALF  PRICES. 

WE  PURCHASED  Til  K  PAS  AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

SEND  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 
Pipe,  Machinery  and  Building 
Supplies  in  General. 

free  catalogues  on  application. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  GO., 
PAN-AMERICAN,  DEPARTMENT  62,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 


STEM-WIND  WATCH,CHAIN  AND  CHARM 


You  can  geta  Stem-Wind,  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  warranted.alsoa  Chain  and  Charm 
for  selling  19  pack  ages  of  BluineatlOceach 

Send  name  and  address  at  once  and  we  will 

forward  you  the  Bluine  and  our  large  Pre¬ 
mium  List,  postpaid.  No  money  required.  — 

.. .  irr-vTiT-  live  i fiAfi  firm cord  Junction. Mass. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — One  cupful  of 
butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  of  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda,  one  of  cinnamon,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  ginger,  two  eggs,  four  cup¬ 
fuls  of  flour.  This  will  make  two  tins. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

Keeping  Jelly. — Will  some  of  your 
readers  who  have  had  experience  tell  us 
their  method  of  making  and  keeping 
jelly?  We  have  had  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  it,  the  jelly  seeming  either  to  lose 
flavor  or  to  ferment,  the  cellar  being  too 
damp.  We  have  used  paraffine  wax  for 
a  covering  under  the  tin  caps,  but  do 
not  find  it  altogether  satisfactory.  Has 
anyone  used  any  kind  of  jelly  glass  be¬ 
sides  the  glass  cup  with  tin  cap? 

New  York.  mrs.  l.  a. 

Winding  Carpet  Rags. — Carpet  rags 
are  generally  brighter  on  the  right  side 
than  the  wrong,  especially  calico  rags. 
To  get  the  benefit  of  the  brightest  colors 
in  the  carpet  it  is  well  to  double  them 
best  side  out  as  they  are  wound  into 
halls.  They  will  retain  their  shape  when 
wound  again  on  the  shuttles  and  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  when  treated  in 
that  way.  With  a  little  practice  it  is 
no  more  trouble  to  double  them  or  fold 
them  as  they  are  wound  than  in  the 
usual  manner.  aunt  raciiel. 

Wisconsin. 

Filial  and  Parental  Duty. — Surely 
the  line  of  duty  for  man  or  woman  is 
identical.  Teach  the  children  that  duty, 
faithfully  and  lovingly  performed,  is 
the  one  and  only  royal  road  to  success — 
any  success  that  is  worth  having;  that 
duty  to  parents  is  especially  imperative 
(it  is  the  first  command  with  promise) 
for  if  they  do  not  love  and  honor  their 
father  and  mother  whom  they  have  seen 
and  known  how  is  it  possible  to  love 
and  serve  the  Father  whom  they  have 
not  seen?  That  home  only  is  secure 
which  is  builded  on  a  rock;  in  which 
the  members  constantly  forget  self,  “in 
honor  preferring  one  another.”  When 
that  time  comes  when  one  child  remains 
at  home  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for 
the  parents,  it  should  be  understood 
among  all  the  family  what  the  monetary 
recompense  either  present  or  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  to  be.  But  that  this  one  is  de¬ 
serving  of  more  should  not  be  disre¬ 
garded.  In  spite  of  our  boasted  civili¬ 
zation  America  is  behind  in  the  family 
relation — it  is  too  often  the  rule.  “Fath¬ 
er  and  mother  for  the  children — the 
children  for  themselves.”  The  blame 
should  be  laid  where  it  belongs  “as  the 
twig  is  bent  so  the  tree  is  inclined,”  and 
this  is  the  way  parents  often  lovingly 
but  foolishly  bend  them,  sweet  fern. 


EARN*BICYCLE 

distributing  1000  catalogs  for  us  in  youc 
town.  Agents  can  make  money  fust  on 
our  wonderful  1902  offers. 

1902  Models,  $9  to  $15 

1900  &  '01  Models,  high  grade,  $7  to  $11 

500  Second-hand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$3  to  *8.  Grea  t  Factory  Clearing  Sale 
at  lialr  I  aetory  cost. 

wo  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL  and 

10  DAYS  TRIAL  to  anyone  In  U.S. 
or  Canada  without  a  cent  in  advance. 

Write  at  once  for  net  prices  and  special 
offer  to  agents.  Tires,  equipment  and 
sundries,  all  kinds,  half  regular  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO. 


T 

O LIARS 

AND  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

Buys  the  celebrated,  high  grade, 
_  new  1903 Model  EDGEMERE  BICYCLE, 

38-lnch  wheel,  any  height  frame,  high  grade  equipment, 
including  high  grade  guaranteed  pneumatic  tires,  adjustable 
handle  bars.  Hue  leather  covered  grips,  patlded  saddle,  fine  ball 
bearing  pedals,  nickel  trimmings,  beautifully  finished  through¬ 
out,  any  color  enamel.  Strongest  Guarantee. 

S  10.95  for  the  celebrated  1902  Kenwood  Bicycle. 

$  1 2 . 75  for  the  celebrated  1902  Elgin  King  or  Elgin  Queen  Bicycle. 
$15.75  for  the  highest  grade  1902  bicycle  made  our  three  crown 
nickel  joint,  Napoleon  or  Josephine,  complete  with  the 
very  finest  equipment,  including  Morgan  A  Wrlghthighest 
grade  pneumatic  tires,  n  regulur  #50.00  bleyele. 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  For  the  most  wonderful  bleyele 

otTer  ever  heard  or,  write  for  our  free  1902  Bicycle  Catalogue. 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


THE 

FOUR-TRACK 

NEWS 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 
OF  TRAVEL  AND  EDUCATION. 

Published  Monthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

&  HUDSON  RIVER  R.  R. 

The  Four-Track  News  will  bo  sent  free  to 
any  address  for  a  year  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 
Single  copies,  5  cents.  Address  George  H. 
Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 


Undeniably  the  liest— Absolute  Perfection 

HAPGOOD  DOUBLE  FLUE  AND  HOT  BLAST  RANGES 

Save  one-third  in  fuel  over  any  other  range  made.  Material  and  workmanship 
unexcelled.  Guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or  you  can  return  them  and  have  your 
money  back.  (See cut.)  OI  K  HAl'UOOD  ANTI-TRUST  K \N I, E,  2  sizes,  12 
combinations.  A  6diole  range,  full  nickel  trimmings  and  aluminum  coated 
reservoir,  and  oven  12x17x21,  #24.48.  Most  perfect  low  priced  range  on  the 
market.  We  have  complete  line  of  ranges  from  $13.00  up.  Send  for  complete 
Catalogue  showing  a  full  line  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Buggies,  Sewing 
Machines,  Harness  and  1000  other  articles. 

HAPCOOD  MFC.  CO.,  -  Box  |24,  Alton,  III. 

The  only  manufacturing  company  in  the  world  in  their  line  belling 
direct  to  the  consumers 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIOHS. 

WHOLESALE  MUCKS. 


New  York,  May  17,  1902. 
GRAIN. 


83% 

84% 

70% 


@  45 

19  50 

@20  00 
@19  50 

— 

_ 

@23  00 

— 

@27  50 

— 

@26  75 

@2  20 

..1  60 

@2  15 

— 

@1  75 

..1  80 

@1  85 

..2  17% (£22  20 

..1  80 

(£i/2  12% 

..1  95 

@2  00 

..1  70 

@1  90 

..1  60 

@1  65 

..2  15 

@2  20 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth 

No.  2.  hard.  New  York . 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed . 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk . 19  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks.. 

No-grade  flour  . 

Linseed  meal  . 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu... 

Poor  to  good . 

Medium,  choice  . 

Pea,  choice  . 1  80 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2  17%<S 

Poor  to  good  . 1  80 

White  kidney,  choice  . 1  95 

Poor  to  good  . 1  70 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice  . 1  60 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  15 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  . 

Clover,  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye,  long  . 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  2%  cents  per 
quart  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  per  lb . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy.. 

Half-tubs,  first  . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Tins,  etc . 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  choice 

Lower  grades  . 

Western  factory,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Packing  stock  . 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  and  Penn. .White 

Leghorn,  selected,  fancy....  17%@  13 

Average  prime  .  —  @  17 

State  &  Penn.,  fair  to  good —  16  @  16% 
W’n,  storage  selections,  doz —  16%@  17% 
Regular  packings,  northerly 

sections,  good  to  fancy .  16%@  17 

Regular  packings,  southerly 

sections,  choice  .  16%' 

Regular  pckgs,  under  grade..  15% 

Kentucky,  selected,  fancy . 16%i 

Regular  packings,  prime  .  15% 

Tenn.  and  other  So.,  prime .  14% 

Fair  to  good  . 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  doz....  13% 

Checks,  per  dozen  .  10 

Duck  eggs,  per  dozen  .  18 

Goose  eggs,  per  dozen  .  18 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veal,  prime,  per  lb .  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb..  7%<i 

Lambs,  Spring,  per  head . 3  00 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  per  lb .  9V 

Jersey,  medium,  per  lb .  9^ 

Jersey,  heavy,  per  lb .  7 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  — 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70 

So.  and  Southw’n,  per  pair...  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00 

So.  and  Southw’n,  per  pair...  75 
Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  30 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  W’n,  hens,  av.  best. 
W’n,  toms,  average  best. 


14 
13 

Poor  to  fair  .  9 

30 
28 


Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  fey 

Penn.,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-pekd,  av.  best  — 
Western,  scalded,  av’ge  best.  — 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  121 

Western,  poor  to  fair  .  10 

Spring  ducklings,  per  lb .  17 

Squabs,  prime,  l’ge,  white,  doz.2  50 

Mixed,  per  dozen  . 2  00 

Dark,  per  dozen  . 1  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  tancy..  10%' 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice .  10  i 

Evaporated,  1900,  choice,  lb..  9% 
Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio 

and  Michigan,  qrs .  4% 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  75 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  per  100 

tbs . 1  50  @2  00 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1901,  lb  20 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb.. 

Southern,  1901 .  11 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Winesap,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Baldwin,  good  to  fancy,  bbl.. 4  00 
Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl.... 3  50 

Russet,  Golden,  per  bbl . 3  25 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades. 3  00 
Strawberries,  N.  Ca.,  fey,  qt...  12 
North  Carolina,  good  to  choice  8 
North  Carolina,  poor  to  fair.  6 

Norfolk,  per  quart .  6 

Maryland,  per  quart .  8 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  lb. 

Prime  . 

Poor  to  medium  .  17 

New  York  State,  1900 .  13 

Olds  . 

German,  crop  1901 . 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  State,  prime,  180  lbs.  — 

State,  fair  to  prime,  p.  sack.  — 

German,  per  168-lb  bag . 1  60 

Belgian,  per  168-lb  bag . 1  50 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  bag . 1  65 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl . 4  50 

Bermuda,  No.  2,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00 

Florida,  seconds,  per  bbl . 2  50 

Sweet  potatoes,  So.  Jersey,  bbl.2  50 

South  Jersey,  per  basket . 1  50 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  dozen. 3  50 

Extra,  per  dozen  . 2  60 

Prime,  per  dozen  . 1  50 

Culls,  per  dozen  .  75 


6% 

25 


,  20 

@  21 

.  18% 

@  19% 

.  17 

@  18 

.  13 

@  15 

.  5 

@  7 

.  35 

@  42 

@2  25 

.  -  1 

@2  00 

.1  60 

@1  85 

1  50  1 

@1  65 

.1  65 

@1  85 

.4  50 

@5  00 

.3  50 

@4  00 

4  00  i 

@5  00 

.2  50  1 

@3  50 

.2  50 

@5  00 

1  50 

@2  50 

.3  50 

@4  50 

2  50  1 

@3  00 

1  50  1 

@2  25 

75  1 

@1  25 

Beets,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  25  @1  50 

Florida,  per  100  bunches . 4  00  ®6  00 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches. 4  00.  @7  00 

Celery,  Florida,  per  case . 1  25  @2  75 

Carrots,  Charleston,  p.  100  bchs.4  00@6  00 
Cabbage,  Florida,  p.  bbl  crate. 1  00  @1  37 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00  @1  50 

North  Carolina,  p.  bbl  crate.  75  @1  25 
Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  baskt.2  00  @2  50 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  50  @2  00 

Charleston,  per  basket . 3  00  @3  50 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  p  %-bbl  crate. 1  50  @2  50 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  40  @  60 

Lettuce,  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  bbl.l  50  @2  00 
Onions,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl.. 2  75  @3  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  —  ©1  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  50  @1  55 

Egyptian,  per  112-Ib  sack .  —  @2  75 

Peas,  N.  Carolina,  p.  %-bbl — 1  00  ©1  50 
North  Carolina,  per  bushel..  75  @1  00 

Norfolk,  per  %-bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @2  00 

Radishes,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  p.  100  40  @  60 
Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl..  50  @  75 
Squash,  White,  So.,  per  box —  60  @1  00 

Yellow,  per  %-bbl .  75  @1  00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu  bkt.l  00  @1  75 

Florida,  wax,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  60 

Florida,  green,  per  bkt . 1  00  (u2  00 

Florida,  green,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  75 

Charleston,  flat  green,  basket. 1  50  ©2  25 
Charleston,  wax,  per  basket.l  60  (£ t2  50 
Savannah,  round  green,  bkt..  1  50  <£22  25 
Savannah,  flat  green,  basket.. 125  (£22  00 
Savannah,  wax,  per  basket... 1  25  @2  25 
Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier.l  25  @2  25 

TOBACCO  MARKET. 


In  the  cigar  leaf  market  inquiry  for  old 
tobacco  and  force-sweated  goods  has  been 
better,  sales  being  made  in  both  lines  as 
follows:  200  cases  1900  Wisconsin,  15  to  16; 
tOO  cases  1900  Pennsylvania  broad  leaf,  13%; 
100  cases  1900  Gebhart,  12%;  100  cases  1900 
Zimmer  Spanish,  fine  goods,  17%.  Western 
Jeaf  market  Is  fairly  active.  In  the  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  market  3,200  cases  of  1900  seed 
leaf  has  been  sold  to  outside  parties  for 
11%  to  13  cents.— Tobacco  Leaf. 


Exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  New  York. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
the  Museum  building  of  the  Botanical 
Garden,  Bronx  Park,  May  14-15.  Many  fine 
specimens  were  shown  in  all  classes  of 
seasonable  plants  and  flowers.  The  $50 
novelty  prize  around  which  much  interest 
centered,  was  captured  by  the  beautiful 
new  “Boston”  fern  Nephrolepus  Piersonii. 
This  is  a  much  handsomer  decorative  fern 
than  the  usual  type  of  N.  exaltata  now  so 
widely  grown.  There  were  fine  collections 
of  wild  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs.  The 
Bedford  Agassiz  Association  had  over  75 
species  of  wild  flowers  attractively  staged. 
Perhaps  the  oddest  feature  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  and  one  scarcely  recognized  was  a 
vase  of  white  oak  blooms.  Among  the 
flowering  shrubs  the  lovely  crab-apple, 
Pyrus  malus  Parkmanni,  was  most  con¬ 
spicuous.  Two  other  varieties,  P.  Tor- 
ingo  and  spectaoilis  were  noticeable  for 
pleasing  shades  of  pink.  Other  shrub 
blooms  well  adapted  for  cutting  were  the 
bladder  nut,  Staphylea  colchica,  Azalea 
Vaseyi  and  Spiraea  arguta.  Fine  collec¬ 
tions  of  foliage  and  stove  plants,  orchids 
and  hardy  Azaleas  were  staged  and  com¬ 
petition  was  keen  among  exhibitors.  Cacti 
and  Agaves  in  great  number  also  added 
to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  The  only 
rose  shown  was  a  blooming  plant  of  the 
Farquhar  rose,  a  hybrid  between  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  and  R.  Wichuraiana.  The 
flowers  were  borne  in  neat  clusters,  the 
color  a  bright  fresh  pink.  The  work  of 
this  society  is  much  appreciated,  and  it  is 
now  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Illinois. 

The  fruit  prospects  here  are  bright,  with 
the  exception  of  peaches  and  possibly 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  There  will 
be  a  few  seedling  peaches,  but  the  budded 
fruit  was  all  killed  except  in  orchards 
situated  on  high  ground.  Most  varieties 
of  apples  blossomed  freely,  and  the  weath¬ 
er  has  been  favorable  for  their  develop¬ 
ment.  The  foliage  in  orchards  cultivated 
*md  well  cared  for  is  unusually  fine.  Cank¬ 
er  worms  have  been  at  work  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  as  numerous  here  as  they 
were  last  year.  Curculios  seem  to  be  more 
numerous  than  usual  in  the  apple  trees, 
and  we  are  troubled  somewhat  with  the 
Peach-twig  borer.  There  is  a  prospect  for 
an  abundance  of  pears.  This  being  a  light 
sandy  soil  pears  seem  to  be  very  much  at 
home.  Bartlett.  Kieffer  and  Duchess  are 
grown  here  most.  Plums,  apricots  and 
quinces  are  starting  nicely.  Strawberries 
were  injured  last  Summer  by  the  drought 
some  plantations  being  lost  entirely. 
Where  they  were  well  cared  for  they  came 
through  with  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  a  stand.  What  plants  survived  are  load¬ 
ed  with  blossoms  and  partly-developed  ber¬ 
ries;  the  plants  being  thin  in  the  rows.  If 
there  is  sufficient  rainfall  the  berries  will 
be  fine.  Berries  will  begin  to  ripen  in  a 
week  or  10  days.  Prices  will  no  doubt  be 
high.  Oats  were  sown  early  and  are  look¬ 
ing  well.  Wheat  and  rye  promise  a 
good  crop.  Most  farmers  have  their  corn 
planted.  Chinch  bugs  are  very  numerous. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Ill.  E.  m.  miller. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  have  received  a  little  folder  showing 
the  full  line  of  gasoline  engines,  station- 
aries,  portables,  pumps  and  pumping  out¬ 
fits,  hoisters  and  sawing  outfits  made  by 
the  Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Sterling,  Ill. 
The  Charter  is  one  of  the  standard  gaso¬ 
line  engines  for  farm  work.  A  number  of 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  using  them  and  they 
never  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  attention  of  readers  is  directed  to 
the  celebrated  line  of  hay  presses  made 
by  P.  K.  Dederick’s  Sons  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
These  people  might  be  termed  the  fathers 
of  the  hay  pressing  business.  They  hav« 


always  been  the  recognized  leaders  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  for  iliese  purposes. 
All  interested  in  hay  or  any  other  kinds  of 
baling  should  write  for  the  Dederick  cata¬ 
logue. 

A  good  dog-power  is  invaluable  in  count¬ 
less  ways  as  a.  labor  and  money  saver.  The 
Enterprise  dog  power's  take  the  lead  fur 
the  best  product  at  a  moderate  price. 
Thousands  who  are  using  them  speak  of 
the  great  amount  of  power  they  produce 
at  a  remarkably  easy  degree  of  elevation 
and  slow  walk  of  the  animal.  Descriptive 
circulars  and  special  inducements  in  price 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  writing  the  Harder 
Mfg.  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

In  buying  a  pump,  like  buying  a  horse 
or  cow,  it  is  most  desirable  to  get  a  good 
one  on  the  start.  F.  E.  Myers  &.  Bro.,  of 
Ashland,  O.,  have  been  making  pumps  for 
all  purposes  for  many  years.  Before  you 
buy  that  new  pump  get  their  illustrated 
booklets  on  pumps.  They  manufacture 
other  articles  that  may  interest  you— hay 
tools,  store  ladders  and  the  celebrated 
Myers  “Stayon”  flexible  door  hangers. 
Write  for  circulars  of  any  of  these  things. 

Great  Sale  of  Jerseys.— On  May  30-31 
there  will  be  an  auction  sale  of  imported 
Jersey  cattle  at  the  farm  of  T.  S.  Cooper, 
Coopersburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Cooper  recently 
brought  from  the  Island  of  Jersey  what  is 
called  the  grandest  lot  that  has  ever  yet 
been  imported,  and  these  will  be  sold  by 
Peter  C.  Kellogg,  who  is  well  qualified  to 
give  the  reasons  why  blood  from  the  Isl¬ 
and  is  needed  in  our  American  Jersey 
herds.  Some  of  these  reasons  are  power¬ 
fully  stated  in  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Story  of  a  Hunt  in  Jersey.  Write  for 
it  to  Peter  C.  Kellogg,  107  John  St.,  New 
York.  It  is  very  interesting. 

Some  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  inven¬ 
tions  especially  for  the  farmer  are  the 
simplest.  An  invention  of  this  sort  is  an 
oiler  for  windmills.  It  not  only  does  away 
with  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  mill  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  but  it  enables  the  mill 
to  be  oiled  regularly— a  duty  that  is  oftep 
neglected  when  the  farmer  knows  that 
every  time  he  does  it  he  risks  his  life.  The 
Burke-Bollmeyer  oiler  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  mill.  By  pulling  a  wire,  pockets  are 
opened  and  the  oil  flows  to  every  part  of 
the  mill  requiring  it.  Just  enough  oil  flows 
out— you  can’t  use  too  much  if  you  a-y. 
Write  to  the  Burke-Bollmeyer  Oiler  Co., 
Wauseon,  O.,  for  illustrated  folder  which 
describes  the  oiler. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — Two  or  three  able-bodied 

men  for  general  outdoor  work.  Must  have  families 
with  one  or  two  daughters  old  enough  to  do  indoor 
work.  Steady  jobs  and  goad  pay.  Address 

FARM,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Housekeeper  Wanted,  farmer’s  daugh¬ 
ter  preferred.  Good  plain  cook,  neat  and  willing  to 
assist  in  care  of  invalid.  No  dairying  or  outdoor 
work.  Only  mother  and  son  in  family.  A  good  home 
for  the  right  person.  H.  R.  PARKER,  Keene,  N.  H. 


Buyers  for  Farms 

real  estate  may  be  found 
ne,  no  matter  where  located, 
je  and  learn  my  successful 

W.  M. OSTRANDER, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Paeh 

m  o  II  or  other  real  estate  may  be  found 
through  me,  no  matter  where  located. 
Rend  description  and  price  and  learn  my  successful 
method  for  rinding  buyers.  ""  “ 

North  American  Buildin 


FOR  SALE 


-300-acre  Stock  Ranch;  400 
acres  meadow;  100  acres 
upland  with  20  acres 
young  orchard;  50  head  cattle;  two  teams;  farm 
machinery,  cream  separator,  etc.  Spring  water  in 
house.  1%  mile  from  thriving  town.  For  particulars 
address  E.  E.  OMAN,  Harrison,  Idaho. 


U/r  DAY  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
TV  L  I  A  I  with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


Oldest  Commission  lished  1838.  Butter,  cheese, 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits- 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


Strawberries, 

VEGETABLES,  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

We  solicit  consignments  of  prime  Country  Pro¬ 
duce,  and  are  in  position  to  get  top  prices.  Prompt 
returns.  Write  us.  stating  what  you  have  for  sale. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


SILOS 

THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Lake  Hopatcong. 

In  the  highlands  of  New  Jersey,  1,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  80  minutes  from 
New  York;  reached  by  fast  express 
trains  over  the  Lackawanna  Railroad. 


The  Dyspeptic,  despondent,  over-worked  man,  will 
find  in  Dr.  Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge  a  certain  health- 
restorer.—  Adv. 


fat  Em 


Dietz 

Junior 

Lantern. 


This  Lantern  is  constructed 
In  such  an  easy  way, 

That  lighting  it  and  filling  it 
Is  done  without  delay. 

For  general  use  it's  unsurpassed. 

It  is  the  family  friend  ; 

If  you’ve  no  use  for  one  yourself 
Then  keep  one  just  to  lend. 

And  now  the  way  the  Globe  is  raised 
I’m  sure  seems  verv  clever, 

You  merely  reach  on  side  of  tube 
And  turn  a  little  lever. 

The  farmer  whistles  round  his  barn, 

He  has  no  fear  of  night, 

For  with  the  “Junior”  by  his  side 
His  way  seems  fair  and  bright. 

For  ’tis  a  “Lamp  unto  your  feet” 

Of  which  you  stand  in  need  ; 

And  “For  a  light  to  your  pathway” 
Dietz  “Junior”  takes  the  lead. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 
Estab.  1840.  $7  Laight  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  good  place  to  remember  for  a  Summer 
vacation;  splendid  sites  for  camping; 
excellent  hotels  and  hoarding  houses. 
Send  for  “Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts," 
a  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  Lackawanna  Railroad  re¬ 
sorts.  This  book  contains  a  full  list  ol 
hotels  and  boarding  houses,  togethel 
with  a  series  of  vacation  stories  entitled 
“Experiences  of  Pa.”  Write  to-day  to 
T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Lackawanna  Railroad,  New  York  City, 
enclosing  five  cents  in  stamps. 


Earning 


and 


Our  depositors  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  earnings  of  a 
non -speculative  business 
(conducted  under  state 
supervision)  employing 
paid  in  capital  of  §1,000,000, 
showing  assets  of  $1,000,000 
and  Surplus  of  8185,000.  Its  capital  invested 
in  safest  form  of  Real  Estate  securities. 

Get  all  the  evidence  from  our  annual  reports, 
including  strong  endorsement  of  eminent  clergy¬ 
men,  professional  and  business  men  who  are 
old  depositors. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 
1134-5  Broadway,  New  York 


5% 

Per  Annum 
Guaranteed 
on  Sums  of 
$50  and 
Over  From 
Day  of 
Deposit. 
Payable 
Quarterly 
by  Check. 


SPAVIN  CURE 


Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 


Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Cnrb,Thor- 
ouglipln,  Splint,  Capped  Hock.  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. 
Contains  no  arsenio,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  Injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

03.00  PER.  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  con¬ 
vince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  posi¬ 
tively  “  Save-the-HorBe”  will  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  Is 
made  all  your  way.  Bottle  contains  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure  in  any  ordinary  case.  Guarantee  covers 
effectiveness  of  one  bottle. 

>At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co. ,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  Is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  It  In  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,25c.;8  oz.,50c,;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


POTATOES.— All  grades  have  dropped  25 
to  50  cents  per  barrel.  Receipts  of  old 
stock,  particularly  foreign,  are  very  heavy. 
There  is  considerable  pressure  to  sell,  and 
the  result  is  a  weak  market,  with  the 
probability  of  further  declines.  The  Florida 
new  crop  is  coming  in  rapidly.  Some  very 
fine  lots  are  seen,  occasionally  bringing  as 
high  as  $5.50  per  barrel.  For  the  first  14 
days  of  May  there  -were  received  at  this 
market  43,560  barrels  of  domestic  and  165,- 
455  16S-pound  bags  of  foreign  potatoes. 

EGGS.— The  market  is  very  dull  for  me¬ 
dium  and  lower  grades,  of  which  there  is 
a  large  surplus;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
strictly  fancy  are  scarce,  occasionally  find¬ 
ing  buyers  above  quotations.  It  may  seem 
strange  that,  when  hens  are  laying  well 
throughout  large  producing  sections,  there 
should  be  any  scarcity  of  fresh  eggs.  The 
chief  reason  is  that  hundreds  of  people, 
who  dispose  of  eggs  at  the  country  stores, 
hold  them  for  two  or  three  weeks,  until 
they  get  enough  for  a  large  basket.  Then 
perhaps  the  storekeeper  holds  them  for  a 
week  longer,  so  that  when  he  finally  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  whole  lot  the  late  arrivals 
that  are  really  fresh  are  hopelessly  mixed 
with  their  elders,  thus  losing  reputation. 
Receipts  at  New  York  for  the  two  weeks 
ending  May  14  were  192,600  30-dozen  cases, 
or  69,939,600  eggs. 

BUTTER. — On  account  of  increased  re¬ 
ceipts  of  creamery  a  decline  of  2%  cents 
is  noted.  There  are  occasional  complaints 
of  irregular  quality,  some  lots  being  taint¬ 
ed  with  onions  or  other  weeds.  Wild 
onions  are  a  great  nuisance,  particularly 
in  a  dairy  district.  They  grow  rapidly  in 
Spring,  and  cows  are  sure  to  get  more  or 
less  of  them  when  first  turned  into  pas¬ 
tures  thus  infested.  Digging  them  out  is 
the  only  remedy,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
keep  clear  of  them  even  in  an  infested 
neighborhood,  if  one  watches  carefully. 
We  know  one  busy  farmer  who,  whenever 
he  sees  a  patch  of  wild  onions  in  a  field, 
immediately  goes  on  the  warpath  with  a 
digger.  Every  onion  is  dug  out  and  put  in 
a  bag,  so  that  none  can  be  dropped  on  the 
way,  and  then  burned.  The  arrivals  of 
State  dairy  and  imitation  creamery  have 
been  proportionately  light,  fancy  State 
dairy  bringing  within  one-half  cent  of 
extra  creamery.  As  the  stock  of  old  but¬ 
ter  was  so  nearly  cleaned  up,  nothing  be¬ 
low  20  cents  is  expected  for  the  higher 
grades  at  present,  even  though  makings 
should  be  materially  increased. 

SIDEWAEKS  IN  BLOOM. — On  nearly 
all  the  streets  in  this  city  leading  to  fer¬ 
ries  which  take  passengers  to  suburban 
tiiains,  florists  have  street  stands,  with 
potted  plants  in  convenient  form  to  take 
home.  Many  of  these  are  fine  specimens 
of  geraniums,  petunias,  verbenas  and  oth¬ 
er  familiar  plants,  with  other  less  common 
varieties,  and  are  sold  at  from  10  to  30 
cents,  according  to  size.  Others  are  sorts 
that  bloom  for  only  a  short  time,  and,  of 
course,  aro  taken  from  the  greenhouse 
when  they  make  the  best  showing.  A  man 
who  had  paid  35  cents  for  a  fine  Spiraea 
Japonica  and  who  evidently  thought  that 
it  would  continue  to  bloom  all  the  year, 
was  much  disgusted  when  he  found  that 
the  flowers  soon  faded,  and  that  nothing 
more  could  be  expected  before  another 
year.  An  important  branch  of  this  side¬ 
walk  garden  business  is  the  trade  in  to¬ 
mato  and  cabbage  plants  and  hardy 
shrubs.  The  shrubs  have  their  roots 
wrapped  in  burlap,  to  avoid  drying  out 
and  make  a  package  that  can  be  carried 
conveniently.  Most  of  the  tomato  and 
cabbage  plants  are  grown  in  flats,  and  are 
broken  up  and  sold  at  10  to  30  cents  a 
dozen.  Others  are  grown  in  small  grape 
baskets,  minus  the  handle,  containing  about 
as  many  plants  as  a  suburbanite  with  a 
small  garden  would  require.  The  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  they  may  thus  be  taken  home 
without  disturbing  the  roots  until  they  are 
transplanted.  Some  who  prepare  the  signs 
for  these  sidewalk  stands  evidently  try 
to  strike  an  average  between  phonetic 
and  Websterian  spelling,  a  dish  of  tube¬ 
rose  bulbs  being  labeled  tueb-roses. 


NOTES  ON  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Lrops  East  and  West. — The  season  of 
1901  will  be  remembered  by  many  sweet 
potato  growers.  Those  of  the  East  with 
gladness,  those  of  the  West,  where  the 
drought  was  severe,  with  sadness.  The 
crop  in  the  East  was  usually  good,  in  spite 
of  excessive  rains  in  midsummer.  While 
in  some  parts  of  the  West  it  was  a  total 
failure  owing  to  the  drougth.  One  grower 
reports  only  60  bushels  on  10  acres;  an¬ 
other  reports  planting  and  caring  for  25 
acres  and  harvesting  only  160  bushels  in 


Amateur  Poultrymen  should  use  Mapes’ 
Balanced  Ration.  We  furnish  the  skill, 
you  follow  directions.  The  hens  do  the 
Made  only  by  L.  R.  Wallace, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


all.  This  was  in  a  region  where  they  often 
raise  200  bushels  or  more  per  acre.  Such 
results  must  certainly  be  discouraging, 
but  those  western  fellows  are  not  so  easily 
discouraged,  as  they  are  evidently  “up  and 
at  it”  again  in  earnest  this  Spring. 

Prices  Advance.— On  account  of  the 
general  shortage  in  the  crop,  prices  began 
to  advance  early  in  the  season,  especially 
on  the  Chicago  and  other  western  mar¬ 
kets,  where  they  reached  $5  per  barrel  by 
February  for  good  stock,  and  by  March 
$5.50  was  often  obtained  in  New  York  and 
other  markets.  At  this  date  (May  8)  but 
few  sweet  potatoes  are  on  the  market,  and 
we  are  getting  $2.25  per  bushel  in  New 
York,  the  highest  price  we  have  known  in 
26  years  of  sweet  potato  culture. 

The  Grumbling  Farmer.— Much  has 
been  said  in  the  past  about  the  grumbling 
farmer.  He  is  not  to  be  found  about  here 
this  Spring.  In  fact,  farmers  are  the  most 
contented  and  satisfied  1  ever  knew  them 
here,  and  right  here  is  a  good  object  les¬ 
son.  It  shows  that  farmers  don’t  grumble 
any  more  than  other  people  if  they  can  be 
fairly  well  paid  for  their  labor.  But  who 
can  blame  them  for  grumbling  when  year 
after  year  their  income  is  so  meager  that 
they  have  to  deny  themselves  almost  every 
pleasure,  and  even  stay  at  home  from 
church  because  their  clothes  are  old  and 
worn,  as  I  have  known  in  some  cases. 

Prices  vs.  Wages.— Still,  if  we  want  me¬ 
chanical  work  done,  we  have  to  pay  to 
others  wages  that  are  equal  to  what  the 
farmer  would  get  for  his  labor,  when 
sweet  potatoes  are  $5  per  barrel  in  New 
York.  In  to-day’s  paper  this  advertise¬ 
ment  occurs:  “Wanted— Bricklayers  at 

$3.75  per  day. - ,  Atlantic  City,’’ 

and  these  men  work  only  eight  or  nine 
hours  for  a  day.  A  farmer  has  to  stir  him¬ 
self  pretty  well  to  pay  his  taxes,  insurance 
and  keep  his  property  in  repair,  and  after 
allowing  say  four  or  five  per  cent  interest 
on  the  use  of  capital  invested,  clear  $3.75 
per  day  of  nine  hours. 

Varieties.— For  the  general  market  a 
smooth,  bright-yellow  potato  of  rather 
chunky  form  is  demanded.  Of  these  the 
Jersey  Yellow,  Big  Stem  Jersey  Yellow  and 
Up  River  are  all  good.  The  Big  Stem  Jer¬ 
sey  Yellow  is  the  most  productive  of  all. 
We  raised  over  100  barrels  per  acre  of  them 
last  year,  and  one  hill  of  12  tubers  weighed 
14  pounds,  without  the  vines.  They  are 
the  strongest  growers,  often  making  vines 
12  to  15  feet  long.  Many  of  our  neighbors 
are  raising  these  largely  now,  and  they  are 
deservedly  popular.  Up  River  is  a  strain 
of  Jerseys  much  liked  in  some  places.  With 
us  they  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  Vine- 
land  Fancy  strain,  so  long  popular  in  this 
section.  Jersey  Red  is  unexcelled  for  a 
fancy,  bright-red  sweet  potato  of  good 
keeping  quality,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
the  table.  They  are  also  well  liked  on  the 
market,  but  seldom  bring  quite  so  much 
as  the  fancy  yellows.  Pierson  originated 
with  Col.  Pierson  of  this  place.  He  found 
it  growing  among  some  Red  Bermudas, 
which  it  resembles  very  much  except  in 
color,  being  a  light  yellow— almost  white 
on  some  soils.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
growers  and  immensely  productive;  ours 
produced  at  the  rate  of  375  bushels  per 
acre  last  year,  but  they  often  grow  too 
large  and  on  heavy  soil  too  rough  and  ir¬ 
regular.  With  us  the  quality  is  first-class. 
Sweet  potatoes  of  this  class  are  often 
called  yams.  Vineland  Bush  resembles  the 
Jersey  Yellow  In  color  and  general  appear¬ 
ance.  It  makes  practically  no  runners,  but 
a  thick  bunch  of  leaves.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  best  of  the  vineless  sorts  for  the 
northern  grower,  although  it  takes  a  long¬ 
er  season  to  mature  than  the  Jerseys.  Be¬ 
tween  Vineless  Gold  Coin  and  Texas  Vine¬ 
less  we  can  see  no  difference,  having 
grown  them  side  by  side  last  year.  It  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  all  sweets,  the  mo¬ 
lasses  will  break  the  skin  and  run  out 
when  baked;  it  does  not  cook  dry  and 
mealy,  but  soft  and  sweet,  and  is  liked 
by  many.  Coney  is  a  new  sweet  potato 
found  growing  in  a  field  here,  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  type,  very  short  and  chunky, and  sets 
so  close  to  the  stem  as  to  leave  no  space 
between  them;  the  easiest  of  all  to  dig. 

Other  varieties,  as  Gen.  Grant  (Provi¬ 
dence),  Early  Golden,  Hayman,  Brazilian 
Yam  and  White  Spanish  are  of  rather 
local  reputation,  all  doing  best  on  rather 
light  sandy  soil.  We  have  had  some  very 
good  reports  of  Gen.  Grant  from  points 
quite  far  north.  It  has  very  thick,  short 
vines;  is  sometimes  called  vineless.  Sweet 
potato  plants  should  never  be  set  until  the 
weather  is  warm  and  settled,  about  melon 
planting  time  is  a  good  rule. 

New  Jersey.  frank  s.  newcomb 


Good.— We  say  Amen  to  the  following 
from  The  Farmer’s  Guide:  “It  seemed 
tough  to  him,  we  suppose,  but  that  farmer 
who.  driving  by  his  neighbor’s  homestead, 
had  his  hired  man  jump  out  of  the  wagon 
and  shoot  four  quail  out  of  a  flock  which 
his  neighbor  had  fed  through  the  Winter 
was  well  and  righteously  served  when  he 
had  to  pull  $70  out  of  his  jeans  to  settle 
the  bill.” 


HANDICAPPED . 

The  man  who  started  to  run  a  race  in 
chains  and  fetters  would  be  visibly  hand¬ 
icapped.  No  one  would  expect  him  to 
succeed.  The  man  who  runs  the  race  of 
life  when  his 
digestive  and  nu¬ 
tritive  organs  are 
diseased  is  equally 
handicapped.  In 
the  one  case  his 
strength  is  over¬ 
weighted,  in  the 
other  it  is  under- 
mined.  Success 
demands  above 
all  else  a  sound 
stomach. 

Doctor  Pierce’s 
G  ol  d  e  n  Medical 
Discovery  cures 
diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  other 
organs  of  diges¬ 
tion  and  nutrition. 

When  this  is  done 
food  is  perfectly 
digested  and  as¬ 
similated  and  the 
body  receives  strength  in  the  only  way 
in  which  strength  can  be  given — by  the 
nutrition  derived  from  digested  and  as¬ 
similated  food. 

«  The  praise  I  would  like  to  five  your  *  Coidea 
Medical  Discovery  ’  I  cannot  utter  in  words  or 
describe  with  pen.”  writes  James  B.  Ambrose, 
Esq.,  of  i2oj)4  Mifflin  Street.  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
"I  was  taken  with  what  our  physicians  here 
said  was  indigestion.  I  doctored  with  the  best 
around  here  and  found  no  relief.  I  wrote  to 
you  and  you  sent  me  a  question  blank  to  fill  out, 
and  I  did  so,  and  you  then  advised  me  to  use 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  I  took 
three  bottles  and  I  felt  so  good  that  I  stopped, 
being  cured.  I  have  no  symptoms  of  gastric 
trouble  or  indigestion  now.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  ”  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery."  There  is  nothing”  just 
as  good." 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  cover  expense  of  mailing  only. 
Twenty -one  one -cent  stamps  for  the 
book  in  paper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for 
the  cloth-bound  volume.  Address  Dr, 
R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PA  TENT  GROO  VED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  fit  any  Skein. 

MVDK  ONLY  BY  TUB 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Havana,  Ill. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  In  the  U.  8. 

t.&  Write  for  Prices. 


a.  j,  b.  u.  jerseys  ior  &aie. 

Two  Cows,  two  2-year-old  Heifers,  one  Tearlin 
Heifer  and  one  Yearling  Bull  will  be  sold  very  chea 
if  taken  at  once,  as  I  have  no  pasture,  and  must  sel 
They  are  a  very  desirable  lot.  Sold  separately  or  to 
gether.  W.  BARLOW  DUNLAP,  Amsterdam,  N.  I 


floafk  Ia  I  IAO  0B  HBN8  and  CHICKS 
UGhIII  lU  LIvC  64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


Buff  Turkey 


EGG8  FOR  SALE,  15  cents  each. 
A.  C.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 


TTor  Sale.— Entire  stock  of  W.  and  B.  P.  Rocks  -  low 
„  Prices.  Few  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Leg.  and  P.  Guineas 
Eggs  from  all,  2b  $1;  stamp.  Mrs.  Hellings,  Dover,  Dei 


R  I  — *  arm-ralsed,  hardy  and  prolific.  F 

iv.  1.  vivutj  eggs  jq  hatch  at  B  cents  each,  send 
Walter  Sherman,  25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I 


Barred  Rocks  OnlrK’KSSSk'S 

bank  In  city.  L.  8.  TOWNSEND,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Buff  and  Barred  RocksYGrtol5r',S 

from  prize  winners.  75  per  13;  $1.50  per  30.  Write. 

LINK  BROTHERS,  Fultonham,  Ohio. 


J.1UU1  xuuiuuguurua  n»r.  wn.  Bun  Kooks  Br 
*-»  Wh.  Buff  Leghorns,  Gold,  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes 
Langshans,  Cochins,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas 
15,  $1;  40,  $2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa 


■^^HITE  LEGHORN  Eggs  for  Hatching.  We  have 
600  hens,  bred  for  egg  production;  large  size 
vigor  and  purity  of  stock.  Free  range  and  food  In¬ 
sures  fertility.  We  agree  to  please.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  WHITE  &  BICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


-Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  si 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  ( 
,  DI  .  ,  prize-winning  land  and  watt 
fowls.  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some 
thing.  PINB  TRKH  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.« 


JOHN  A.  IRION,  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 

Breeder  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  15  choice  fertll 
eggs.ll.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  13  Pekli 

Duck  eggs,  $1;  large  strain. 


BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS  gj 


50  per  15;  30  eggi 
.  .  ,  .  *—50.  A  prize-winnln 

male  at  head  of  every  yard,  scoring  91  or  bettei 
large,  blocky,  and  heavy  Winter  layers.  8.  C.  Whit 
Leghorn  Eggs,  same  price.  A  few  trios,  $7. 

BALES  &  CO.,  102  So.  Main  8t.,  Washington,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


-26  choice 

®laDanJ1  6?  Pullets  forTale  “rreasomiblep^ices0  A 
26  B.  P.  R.  cockerel*.  All  bred  from  Madison  Squs 
Garden  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Lit 
Brahmas.  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes 
per  15.  Woodcrest  Farm,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y 


M»CQOM<K 


V  THE  WORLD  'J 


WRITE  FOR 

THE  WORLD-CENTRE”^ 

f  and  “KING  CORN,” 

Interesting  and  Instructive  Books 
which  are  mailed  free. 

address: 

H.  W.  OSGOOD , 

General  Agent, 

L  ALBANY,  a 
^  N.  Y.  A 


DRILLING 

Machines 


shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
On  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  meohanlo  can 
operate  them  easily.  8end  for  oatalog. 

WILLIAMS  BBOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  awed. 
New,  oommoswoae  method, 
not  expensive.  No  eiro 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  111- 
urn  rated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  241. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


OUR  GREAT  LIVE  STOCK  INTERESTS: 

Some  of  us  do  not  realize  what  a  big 
country  this  is,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  various  interests  associated  with 
agriculture.  The  live  stock  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  an  importance  far  greater  than 
any  of  our  other  agricultural  products. 
The  recently  published  statistics  of  the 
census  for  1900  are  full  of  interest. 

The  total  live  stock  of  the  country  is 
valued  at  $2,981,000,000,  including 
Alaska.  Iowa  leads  the  States  in  hav¬ 
ing  stock  valued  at  $272,000,000,  with 
Texas  second  at  $236,000,000.  The  other 
gieat  stock  producing  States  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  order  of  importance  are  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  each  possessing  stock 
valued  at  over  $100,000,000.  Now  think 
about  this  a  bit,  and  imagine  if  you  can 
how  the  value  of  this  stock  in  these  nine 
States  might  be  increased  by  simply 
breeding  more  intelligently.  Yesterday 
I  was  talking  with  a  young  man  who 
had  been  a  student  of  mine  in  live  stock 
husbandry.  A  pair  of  horses  went  by 
that  were  a  disgrace  to  the  name  horse. 
Said  he:  “I  have  never  seen  a  place  that 
has  so  many  poor  horses.  The  people 
have  plenty  of  good  buggies,  but  very 
few  good  horses.”  And  he  was  right. 
Texas  has  rapidly  come  to  the  front  as 
a  live  stock  State,  and  largely  because 
the  Texans  have  bought  good  blood  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  North  and  used  it  to  im¬ 
prove  their  native  stock.  The  live  stock 
valuation  per  head,  in  Texas,  has  gone 
through  a  remarkable  change.  Great 
improvement  is  easily  possible  in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

The  live  stock  interests  are  grouped 
into  three  classes:  Cattle,  horses,  mules, 
asses  and  burros;  and  sheep,  hogs  and 
goats.  Texas  is  by  far  the  leading  cat¬ 
tle  State  in  numbers,  having  9,500,000 
head,  with  Iowa  second  with  about  5,- 
333,000.  Alaska  is  listed  with  but  18 
head  all  told.  In  horses,  Iowa  and  Illi¬ 
nois  run  neck-and-neck,  each  having  1,- 
300,000  with  the  advantage  being  slight¬ 
ly  with  the  former.  Texas  is  the  banner 
mule  State,  with  half  a  million;  Missouri 
second  with  less  than  300,000,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  third. 

Our  sheep  interests  have  gradually 
moved  into  the  Far  West.  A  few  years 
ago  Ohio  was  the  great,  sheep  State  of 
America.  Now  she  is  fourth  with  4,- 
000,000  head,  while  Montana  leads  with 
6,000,000;  Wyoming  second  with  5,000,- 
000,  and  New  Mexico  third. with  almost 
the  same  number. 

In  swine  production  Iowa  again  leads, 
having  9,750,000;  Illinois  second  with 
almost  6,000,000;  Missouri  and  Nebraska 
follow  with  4,000,000  each,  and  then 
Indiana,  Kansas  and  Ohio  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves  with  3,000,000  each. 

Figures  are  often  bewildering  and  do 
not  give  one  a  fair  conception  of  then- 
real  importance.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
illustrated  by  referring  to  the  cattle  sta¬ 
tistics.  In  round  numbers  we  had  68,- 
000,000  head  of  cattle.  If  we  were  to 
allow  eight  feet  per  head  for  these  ani¬ 
mals  to  occupy,  end  to  end,  and  they 
were  placed  in  a  line,  we  should  find 
that  they  would  extend  around  the 
earth  four  times,  with  still  some  to 
spare.  If  we  were  to  ship  20  in  a  car,  it 
would  require  3,400,000  freight  cars  to 
ship  them  in.  Yes,  the  cattle  business 
is  a  big  thing. 

Goats  do  not  amount  to  much,  but  the 
census  showed  nearly  2,000,000  in  the 
country,  with  Texas  again  the  leading 
producer,  with  over  600,000,  and  New 
Mexico  second  with  about  225,000. 

The  poultry  census  gives  figures  of  re¬ 
markable  proportions,  considering  that 
it  is  a  business  that  but  few  people  give 
much  attention  to.  The  combined  value 


of  the  poultry  raised  and  eggs  produced 
in  1899  was  $281,000,000.  This  exceeds 
the  valuation  for  1900  placed  on  either 
hogs,  sheep,  asses  or  mules.  Illinois  and 
Iowa  run  side  by  side  on  being  the  lead¬ 
ers,  with  the  advantage  slightly  in  favor 
of  Illinois  in  1899.  Ohio  is  a  good  third 
on  combined  chickens  and  eggs,  with 
Missouri  fourth,  Pennsylvania  fifth  and 
Indiana  sixth.  The  1899  poultry  figures 
of  these  States  look  interesting: 

Value  Poultry  Value  all  Eggs 
Raised.  Produced. 


Illinois  . $11,307,599  $  8,942,401 

Iowa  .  9,491.819  10,016.707 

Ohio  .  8.947,009  10.280,769 

Missouri  .  9,525,252  8,315.371 

Pennsylvania  ...  7.151,243  9,080,725 

Indiana  .  8,172,993  7,441,944 


Texas  is  the  leading  turkey  State,  with 
648,000  on  June  1,  1900,  and  Missouri 
second  with  466,000.  Kentucky  leads  in 
geese  production,  being  credited  with 
541,000,  and  Missouri  second  with  428,- 
000.  Iowa  leads  the  procession  with 
ducks,  listing  488,000,  with  Illinois  sec¬ 
ond  with  382,000.  The  Southern  States 
ought  to  be  great  poultry  producers. 
Georgia,  for  example,  produced  a  total 
of  but  $4,000,000  worth  of  poultry  and 
eggs  in  1899,  not  producing  half  as  much 
in  value  as  Wisconsin,  but  a  trifle  more 
than  Maryland,  and  not  as  much  as  lit¬ 
tle  New  Jersey.  And  yet  Georgia  is 
called  the  empire  State  of  the  South, 
and  she  has  one  of  the  finest  climates  in 
America  for  poultry  culture.  Our  South¬ 
ern  States  should  become  the  leading 
poultry  producers,  and  where  may  be 
asked,  can  poultry  be  produced  under 
more  favorable  conditions?  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  where.  c.  s.  plumb. 


MILK-MAKING  IN  ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

The  milk  situation  of  this  section  is  un- 
satisfactorv  and  unremunerative  to  the 
producers  of  Winter  milk.  The  milk  ship¬ 
ping  stations  paid  for  the  early  months 
2V2  cents  per  quart,  about  $1.17  per  100  in 
the  32-cent  zone.  Cows  were  on  full  feed 
and  it  therefore  costs  as  much  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  as  in  January,  when  the  price 
was  one-half  cent  higher.  None  of  our 
experiment  stations  has  as  yet  been  able 
to  produce  a  quart  of  milk  tor  less  than 
three  cents,  Secretary  Coon,  of  the  F.  S. 
M.  P.  A.  says  3!4  cents.  If  these  prices  are 
founded  on  facts,  how  long  will  it  take  a 
man  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  his  farm 
at  2%  cents,  or  in  other  words,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  he  will  land  in  the  poor 
house?  Had  the  members  of  the  F.  S.  M. 
P.  A.  been  as  faithful  in  1899  as  they  were 
in  1898  in  paying  their  annual  dues  and 
standing  squarely  and  loyally  by  the  offi¬ 
cers,  they  would  have  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  a  gradual  advance  in  price.  But  when 
any  organization  fails  to  receive  uae 
hearty,  willing  support  of  its  members,  the 
enemy  soon  discovers  this  weakness,  and 
is  ever  ready  to  apply  the  remedy,  which 
results  in  their  financial  gain  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  loss.  Farms  are  being  deeded 
back  to  the  mortgagee,  afterwards  being 
sold  at  from  $300  to  $3,000  less  than  the 
mortgage,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
farm.  A  farm  of  145  acres  in  Paris  (N.  Y.) 
recently  sold  for  $4,000.  It  was  capable  of 
keeping  30  milch  cows,  with  young  stock 
to  keep  this  number  good.  There  were  a 
good  dwelling  house  convenient  for  two 
families;  a  barn  40  x  100  feet  with  20-foot 
posts  and  basement,  with  three  good  silos, 
and  water  in  the  barn.  This  farm,  with 
stock  and  tools,  was  once  valued  at  $15,000. 
This  was  no  forced  sale  or  mortgage  fore¬ 
closure.  What  is  wrong,  not  only  in  this 
case,  but  in  many  others?  The  cost  of 
production  exceeds  the  income.  The  price 
of  feed  the  past  Winter  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  produce  milk  at  a  profit  even  at  the 
January  price  of  three  cents.  A  few  lar- 
mers  stopped  feeding  grain  of  any  kind, 
as  the  increased  quantity  did  not  pay  the 
feed  bills.  It  is  that  which  sticks  to  a 
man,  that  makes  it  possible  to  increase  his 
bank  account,  not  what  passes  through  his 
hands..  There  are  several  creameries  in 
this  section,  though  it  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
milk-shipping  district.  These  creameries 
are  owned  by  individuals  who  make  the 
butter  for  the  farmers  at  three  cents  per 
pound,  the  proprietors  marketing  the  but¬ 
ter  at  this  price.  Farmers  simply  furnish 
the  milk.  A  majority  of  the  patrons  have 
customers.  All  such  receive  a  price  which 
more  than  covers  cost  of  making.  Each 
farmer  gets  credit  for  his  milk  according 


to  the  Babcock  test.  One  creamery  of  the 
above  number  located  at  Paris  is  making 
over  11,000  pounds  weekly,  and  is  far  be¬ 
hind  in  its  orders.  This  creamery  pays 
the  price  of  the  shipping  stations.  Those 
who  dispose  of  their  milk  in  this  way  have 
to  pay  10  cents  per  can  for  skim-milk.  At 
this  price  it  is  a  cheap  food  for  pigs  and 
calves.  The  milk  supply  for  the  season 
will  not  be  as  great  as  in  the  past,  though 
as  many  cows  as  usual  are  kept. 

J.  E.  H. 


Angora  Goats.— We  are  looking  for 
another  flock  of  Angora  goats.  We  sold 
ours  last  fall.  Jack  said,  “We  will  knock 
them  in  the  head  before  we  will  keep  them 
over— feed  is  so  high  and  they  eat  so 
much.”  This  sounds  really  ungrateful,  and 
I  see  a  look  of  reproach  from  these  beauti¬ 
ful,  soft-eyed  Angoras,  the  knights  of  the 
silver  fleece.  What  hustlers  they  are!  In 
two  years  they  transformed  100  acres  of 
our  woodland  with  impenetrable  under¬ 
brush  as  high  as  your  head  into  good 
pasture  land;  for  remember,  that  in  Iowa 
the  Blue  grass  creeps  in  wherever  the 
sun’s  rays  fall.  We  had  men  to  cut  the 
trees,  the  goats  did  the  rest.  There  is 
another  thicket  to  clear  and  we  want 
another  flock.  a.  h.  m. 


Soft 
Harness 

You  can  make  your  har¬ 
ness  as  soft  as  a  glove 
and  as  tough  as  wire  by 
using  EUREKA  Har- 
ness  Oil.  You  can 
lengthen  Its  life— make  it 
last  twice  as  long  as  It 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 


makes  a  poor  looking  har¬ 
ness  like  new.  Made  of 
pure,  heavy  bodied  oil,  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  to  with¬ 
stand  the  weather. 


in  cans 


very 

-all 


sizes. 


Made  ty  STAN0AR0  Oil  CO 


A  Lame  Horse 

is  a  luxury  you  cannot  afford.  Don’t  have  a 
lame  horse;  cure  him  with 


It’s  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ring¬ 
bones,  Splints,  Curbs  and  all  forms  of  Lameness. 
It  is  certain  initseffectsand  cures  without  a  blemish, 
as  It  docs  not  blister.  The  endorsement  of  its  users 
guarantees  its  merits.  Price,  $1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  lini¬ 
ment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for 
KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  “A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURO  FALLS,  VT. 

I— - — - - — ..... 


■Hr* 


COOPER 

SHEEP  DIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  f«r  on 

years.  Used  on  250  millions  annually.  If  loeal 
Irugglsteannot  supply,  send  #1.?5  for  #2  flOOgal.i 
jkt.  to  WM.  COOPER  A  NEPHEWS,  CHICAGO. 


BUGGIES  * jm^Ess 


This  $50 

TOP  KLUGY 


YOU  CAN  BUY  OF  US  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

BIGGIES— Phaetons — Surreys — Wagons — All  Klnd-sof  1IAKXES8 
We  will  sell  direct  to  you  a  vehicle  or  harness  as  cheap  as  dealers 
buy  their  goods  in  car-load  lots.  Don't  pay  profits  to  middlemen. 
Our  work  is  all  high-grade,  correct  style,  and  elegantly  finished. 

Showing  largest  line 
Vehicles&liarness  at 
Lowest  Prices  in  U.8. 


Send 

For 


FREE  CATALOGUE; 


All  Work  Guaranteed  und  Shipped  on  Approval. 


CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  M’F’G.  CO, 


232  Bo.  Deeplalnes  Street.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Breeders’  Directory 


REGISTERED  Jersey  Bull  CALVES 

from  Ida  Stoke  Potrls  and  Go  tten  Lad  at  fair  prices. 
It.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St  ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


123  HOLSTEINSl  ’i". 

DHLLHUBST  FARMS.  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Cnr  Colfl-PURKBRED  HOL8TEIN-FRIE8IAN8. 
lUl  OdlC  Bargains  In  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHBNEV,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


THE  MAPLE  HERD  of  High-Bred 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESLAN  CATTLE  are  to  be 
closed  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Animals  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  are  offered  for  sale.  Address 
WM.  ROOD,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


pHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
^  N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 


and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Poland-China  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  in  season. 


Young  Registered  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Bulls  lor  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly  marked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol’s 
Oount  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  in  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Ischua,  N.  Y. 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Oo  You  Want  Holsteins? 

at  prices  that  are  reasonable,  breeding  and 
records  considered.  If  so  come  and  see  us  or 
write  for  just  what  you  want.  We  have  two 
sons  and  three  grandsons  of  Old  Paul  De  Kol, 
from  officially  tested  cows,  from  one  to  seven 
months  of  age.  Also  a  few  good  cows  for  sale. 
This  will  appear  but  once. 

F.  G.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Sta.  B,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  * 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sal”. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P  Chinas,  Berkshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  8ervlce  Boar*. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  tlm«i 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


ANGORA  GOATS 


are  handsome,  hardy  and 
profitable.  Prize  stock. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal. 

“  We  are  satisfied  that  Calves  can  be  raised  on  the 
Calf  Meal  and  water  alone.  ’—A.  Paulsen,  New 
Holstein,  Wis. 

“  It  cures  scours  and  Is  just  as  good  as  new  milk 
for  Calves,  S  S.  Saunders,  Pecatonlca,  Ill. 

Send  tor  Pamphlet.  “How  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply 
and  Successfully  Without  Milk.  '  Address 

THE  BLATCHFOKO  CALF  MEAL  WORKS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


LABEL 


Dana's  White  Metallic  Ear  Label 


with  your  name  and  consecutive  numl>ers.  Always  stay  oo: 
easy  to  read.  Best  for  sucking  calves,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Used  as  official  mark  by  40  recording  associationSt 
also  by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  and  breeders.  - 
"lam pic  Free.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms.  V 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St..  W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


kk 


FUMA 


33 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

,l”,wit?°a  ‘,Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide' "S® 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR.  Penn  Van,  N.Y. 


A  COLT  should  NEVER  be  BROKEN 

It  should  be  TRAINED 


ffi 


1  have  a  system  of  training  that  S  make  your 

colt  more  valuable  than  ,f  broken  in  tne  old  way 

PULL  PARTICULARS  FOR  STAMP.  - 

PROF  J  P.  BEERY,  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


ARROW  BRAND 

Ready  Roofing1 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
tho  old  roof. 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  sendee 


136  Water  St..  New  York.  samples. 


Dog,  Sheep  or  Goat  Power. 

New  Model.  Strong.  Durable.  Light  run- 
ring.  Easily  governed.  Separator  Agents  say 
-his  Is  the  ideal  power  for  running  Cream  Sep- 
trators.  We  build  the  most  complete  and  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  Tread  Powers  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

ST. ALBANS  FUUNDRY  AND  IMPLEMENTED., 

ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  Thf 

best  and  rnosi 
economical  waj 
to  drain  is  ex 
plained  in  tlu 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


’fc==  NO  SPAVINS  = 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  bo  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  end  Splints 
j  just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
j  failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
I  now  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 
Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Cbemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Ailing  Animals. 


Cow  With  Injured  Teat. 

A  teat  of  one  of  my  cows  was  injured  by 
being  stepped  on,  and  the  milk  duct  at  the 
end  seems  to  be  injured.  I  have  to  use  a 
milking  tube  every  time,  so  the  teat  does 
not  have  a  chance  to  heal.  What  can  be 
done  for  it?  g.  s. 

Taunton,  Mass. 

The  obstruction  being  at  the  end  of 
the  teat  makes  it  difficult  to  heal  with¬ 
out  closing  up  the  duct.  The  only  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  have  a  veterinarian  open  the 
end  of  the  teat  with  a  bistoury  large 
enough  so  that  when  the  teat  heals  it 
may  be  milked  freely. 

Occult  or  Blind  Spavin. 

I  have  a  young  horse  that  is  lame  in  his 
left  hind  foot.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  in 
the  pastern  or  coffin  joint.  Sometimes  he 
is  not  lame.  At  others  he  is  lame  for  a 
mile  and  then  gets  all  right  again.  He  has 
been  that  way  for  a  year.  He  tramps  on 
his  toe  first.  P.  Gi 

Mmnmaville,  O. 

Your  horse  is  lame  in  the  hock  joint. 
I  have  many  times  been  asked  to  exam¬ 
ine  a  lame  horse  that  the  owner  said 
was  lame  either  in  the  pastern  joint  or 
the  coffin  joint.  When  the  horse  tramps 
on  his  toe,  as  you  say,  I  find  it  almost 
invariably  to  be  in  the  hock  joint.  You 
would  better  have  your  horse  examined 
by  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon.  If 
you  have  not  one  at  hand  blister  the  in¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  hock  joint  with  the 
following:  Red  iodide  of  mercury,  three 
drams;  powdered  cantharides,  one-half 
ounce;  croton  oil,  15  drops;  vaseline, 
two  ounces.  Mix  this  thoroughly  and 
after  clipping  the  parts  to  be  blistered, 
apply  blister  and  repeat  in  two  weeks. 
You  may  have  to  blister  for  six  months 
before  the  lameness  is  entirely  gone. 


HOG  FEEDING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Conditions  here  are  very  much  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  prevailing  in  the  Eastern 
States  or  Middle  West.  Root  crops, 
beets,  carrots  and  turnips  can  remain 
standing  and  growing  all  Winter  with¬ 
out  risk  of  freezing,  or  in  the  case  of 
beets,  they  may  be  corded  up  almost 
anywhere,  like  wood  for  Winter  use. 
Squashes  and  pumpkins  do  well  and 
keep  a  long  time.  Then  rain  often  starts 
green  grass  in  October.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  grass  is  really  good  until 
February;  but  early-sown  rye  is  ready 
for  use  in  a  little  while  after  the  first 
rains.  During  the  dry  months,  June, 
July,  August  and  September  and  often 
October,  sorgum,  Kafir  corn  or  Egyptian 
corn  will  furnish  excellent  forage.  In 
fact,  I  have  had  sorgum  remain  unhurt 
by  frost  until  nearly  Christmas.  The 
above  mentioned  crops  can  be  grown  al¬ 
most  anywhere  out  here  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  sorgum  may  not  do  well  right 
along  the  ocean,  west  of  here,  owing  to 
heavy  fogs.  In  fact,  almost  any  plant 
of  the  corn  family  makes  excellent  green 
forage  here  during  the  months  when 
there  is  little  or  no  rain.  Alfalfa  can 
be  grown  over  a  large  area  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  (it  is  not  a  success  right 
here),  and  the  hay  alone  is  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  for  hogs.  Perhaps  some  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  regard  to  run¬ 
ning  young  pigs  on  Alfalfa.  I  have 
'  ’  on  told  that  it  would  kill  young  pigs 
,0  1  un  on  -Alfalfa.  It  may  be  that  some 
local  conditions  prevailing  in  certain 
fiisti  icts  cause  the  plant  to  be  poisonous 
to  young  pigs,  or  possibly  it  is  because 
the  little  fellows  need  some  dry,  bulky 
food. 

There  is  considerable  difference  be¬ 
tween  raising  hogs  in  California  and  in 
raising  them  in  the  Eastern  States, 
there  are  no  Summer  rains  here  to  keep 

station  green,  and  over  a  great  por- 
'1  ■-  of  the  State  there  is  no  snow  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  But  it  is  quite  as  diffi- 
CJUt  t0  raise  Pigs  here  in  the  mud  and 
S  "hh  of  a  wet  Winter  as  it  is  in  the 
SU0W-  In  either  place  good  shelter  is 

1  u i i  ed.  Many  people  here  seemingly 


fail  to  understand  this,  or  to  realize  that 
hogs,  like  milch  cows  and  other  live 
stock,  crave  green  food,  or  an  equiv¬ 
alent  during  our  long  seasons  of  dry 
months.  While  hogs  will  consume  vast  | 
quantities  of  grain  if  that  be  made  their 
chief  ration,  yet  they  need  but  little  of 
it  and  indeed  it  is  fortunate  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  people  that  they  do  really 
need  so  little  grain.  Barley  is  usually 
our  cheapest  grain,  and  that  seldom 
brings  less  than  $15  per  ton  ground.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  grain  is 
worth  nearly  $20  per  ton  out  here. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  s.  b.  wright. 


SOME  RHODE  ISLAND  SITTING  HENS. 

Tuesday,  April  29,  I  took  off  84  hens  with 
757  lively  chickens  that  looked  as  though 
they  meant  to  stay  awhile.  That  is  just 
about  nine  chicks  from  every  IS  eggs.  Not 
a  very  big  percentage,  but  I  am  satisfied. 
It  figures  about  69  per  cent.  I  think  if 
poultrymen  could  always  get  69  per  cent 
from  all  the  eggs  put  into  incubators,  even 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  they  would  be 
pretty  well  satisfied,  and  it  has  not  been 
nearly  as  much  work  or  expense  as  running 
incubators.  After  the  chicKs  were  all  taken 
from  the  nests,  T  mixed  up  a  little  feed  with 
cold  water  to  a  crumbly  condition,  and 
scattered  it  on  some  boards  in  their  pens. 
I  keep  a  quantity  of  mixed  dry  feed  on 
hand  composed  of  ground  corn,  wheat, 
hulled  oats,  clover  meal  and  a  little  linseed 
meal,  gluten  and  bone  meal.  To  this  I 
added  about  10  per  cent  of  sifted  beef  scrap, 
and  as  it  was  too  sticky  I  put  in  a  little 
bran.  You  see  I  am  not  afraid  to  use  meat 
in  the  beginning;  indeed,  I  consider  it  es¬ 
sential.  For  information  on  this  subject, 
see  Bulletin  61  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  It  is  very  essential  that  the 
beef  scrap  should  be  fresh  and  sweet  and 
that  is  the  hardest  thing  to  find.  A  most 
important  requirement  in  raising  chickens 
is  to  have  perfectly  sweet  wholesome  grain 
and  feed  of  all  kinds.  I  know  this  from 
costly  experience.  When  I  first  started  in 
the  poultry  business  I  lost  nearly  all  my 
chickens  from  feeding  poor  meal.  I  did  not 
know  what  the  matter  was  and  conse¬ 
quently  got  discouraged  and  did  not  try  to 
do  much  in  the  chicken  business  for  several 
years  afterwards.  I  was  quite  young,  and 
took  it  for  granted  that  such  meal  as  all 
my  neighbors  were  feeding  their  cows  and 
horses  was  good  enough  to  raise  chickens 
on.  It  was  a  year  when  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  poor  corn  on  the  market,  and  at 
that  time  all  the  milkmen  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  seemed  to  be  looking  for  low  prices  in 
grain  and  not  appearing  to  think  that  there 
was  any  difference  in  quality.  I  am  now 
able  to  buy  very  good  grain  of  all  kinds, 
but  really  good  beef  scrap  for  small  chick 
ens  is  hard  to  find.  As  soon  as  I  had  given 
the  chickens  their  mash  I  took  a  pail  of 
fine  cracked  corn,  'cracked  wheat,  cracked 
hulled  oats,  cracked  bone  and  grit  and  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  seeds  and  scattered  on  the 
boards  and  ground  near  the  chicks.  I 
don’t  mind  if  I  waste  a  little  feed  when 
the  chicks  are  very  small,  for  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  they  all  get  some.  Feeding  so 
many  kinds  of  feed  is  not  so  formidable  an 
undertaking  as  it  looks,  for  I  mix  in  large 
quantities  and  keep  it  on  hand.  As  I  have 
about  575  incubator  chicks;  two  600  size  in¬ 
cubators  running,  and  154  hens  sitting,  with 
SS  more  hens  on  the  nests  waiting  for  eggs, 
you  may.  judge  that  I  expect  to  keep  busy 
this  Summer.  Of  328  incubator  chicks 
taken  off  April  14  1  have  only  to  date  (May 
1)  four  chicks.  l.  j.  winsor. 

Rhode  Island. 


Too  Much  for  Toads.— Many  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  toad  will  eat  that  humble 
neature,  the  squash  bug!  Professor 
Weed,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  found  that 
the  odor  given  off  by  this  bug  will  actually 
kill  the  toad  if  confined  in  a  small  space. 
The  pungent  fumes  threw  the  toad  into  a 
sort  of  stupor  similar  to  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  chloroform.  When  very  hungry 
the  toad  will  eat  a  few  of  the  bugs,  but 
evidently  does  not  relish  the  diet. 

Removing  Warts. — On  page  347  W.  A. 
W„  of  Louisville,  Ga.,  asks  about  warts 
on  his  cow’s  udder.  If  they  are  the 
ordinary  wart  that  we  have  on  cattle 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  tney 
will  give  way  to  frequent  rubbing 
with  pure  hog’s  lard,  say  once  a  day  for 
two  weeks.  Then  watch  results  for  a  week 
or  so,  and  if  not  gone  rub  again.  I  have 
removed  many  unsightly  warts  from  my 
cattle  in  this  way.  With  me  it  has  never 
failed.  In  the  South  I  think  we  are 
troubled  much  more  than  in  the  North 
with  these  unsightly  things.  D.  h.  b. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


300,000 

Machines  In  Use. 

Ten  Times  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 


The  Standard  cf  All  That’s  Best  in  Dairying 
in  Every  Country  in  the  World. 


That’s  the  history  of  the 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

which  possess  the  patent  protected 

“Alpha-Disc”  and  “Split-Wing”  Improvements 

And  Are  As  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators  as  such 
other  separators  are  to  gravity  setting  methods. 

Send  for  new  “  20th  Century  ”  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices : 


327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


I  102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  75  &  77  York  Street. 

TORONTO. 


2  17-22  1  Drum M  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEW  YORK. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG. 


SHOO -FLY 


The 

Animals’ 
FRIEND 

Kills  every  FLY  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest;  harmless  toman 
and  beast.  Cures  all  sores  (beware  of  IMITATIONS  that  make 
sores).  Half  cent's  worth  saves  *2  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Thousands  have  duplicated  10  to  50  ‘gallons  7  consecutive  years. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  $1.00  for  Improved  Double 
Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  “  Shoo-Fly  ”  to  protect  100  cows  ;  or 
send  25  cents  for  liquid.  Quart  FKKE-to  those  naming 
IMITATION  they  have  used,  and  promising  to  pay  Kx press;  to 
these  will  send  a  spray  for  00c. 

SH00-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.  Phila.  Pa. 

Experience  lias  proven  SHOO-FLY  to  be  O.  K.— Editor. 

Brightwood  Silo  Coating 

WATER  ) 

AND  \ 

ACID  ) 

Will  not  scale.  Perfect  preservative  for  Inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  new  or  old  wood.  Crane's 
Prolific  Ensilage  Corn  1 20  tons  ensilage  or  181) 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  Write  for  prices. 

THE  AG KICOLTUBAL STORE,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GOOD  SWEET  MILK 

— the  kind  that  makes  fine  flavored  but¬ 
ter,  rich  velvety  cream  and  wholesome 
food,  results  from  perfect  aeration. 

THE  IDEAL  ^oSer 

does  it  all.  Takes  out  all  odors  of  unl- 

mal  food,  stabling  and  animal 

'ybcat.  Makes  all  sweet  and  pure.  Every 
cow  owner  needs  a  cooler  and 
,  aerator.  Strong,  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  eawy  to  run.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

OAKES  &  BURGER,  36  Main  St,,  Cattaraugus,  N.Y. 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR.. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 
.IT.  8.IIUTTEK  EXTKACTOJi  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  ,J. 


THE  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  machine 
ever  used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the 
water  with  the  milk  or  require  power 
to  operate  it.  Every  farmer  makes 
creamery  butter  and  more  of  it.  It  has 
double  the  cooling  surface  or  that  of 
any  separator  made.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  them  or  write  direct  to 

El).  8.  tCSIllUN,  Sole  Hlanuf&ftnrer. 
Agents  Wanted,  p.  o.  Box  UOCenterrllle,  la. 


Perfect. Butter 

— the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
from  perfect  milk.  Allbadodors 
S  and  flavors  of  animal,  feed  oj 
3  stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

will  do  it  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  Made  in  vark 
ous  sizes  from  1  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue  *of  Fam 

•nd  dairy  supplies.  L.  R.  Lewis,  Mfr.,  Box  12  Cortland,  N.Y 


“MILLIONS 
IN  IT” 

—Millions  of  bacteria  and  dis¬ 
ease  germsinmilk.  They  sour 
the  milk,  set  up  decay,  spoil 
butter,  cheese,  etc.  Avoid  all 
these  troubles  by  using  the 

CHAMPION 

I0NT  HAVE  Aarkator?,0r 

Cm  ip  Makes  milk  keep  S#  hours 
^juwn  longer  than  ordinary.  See 
Mil  K  °ur  Booklet,  “Milk  and  Its 
*T‘  *  a~r\  Care.  ”  It  is  mailed  free. 

^  ""  CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO.. 
I’SappUti.  17 Squires  St-.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


THE  U.  S.  CREAM 
HOLDS 
WORLD'S 
RECORD 


j  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets 


FIFTY  consecutive  runs 

At  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy 

AVERAGE  TEST)  AIOO 
OF  SKIM  MILK )  ^  .01  Jo 

c5Yp  other  Separator  has  ever  been  able 
to  approach  this  record 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


Tell  me  not  in  churnful  numbers 
Oleo  butters  are  a  dream; 

Yellow  pigment  in  them  slumbers, 

But  we  know  it  is  not  cream. 

—Indianapolis  News. 

Of  course  the  conductor  never  knew 
why  she  giggled  when  he  remarked: 
“Careful,  miss;  always  get  off  the  car 
with  your  face  in  front!” — Baltimore 
News. 

“Brother  Highmore,  are  you  contrib¬ 
uting  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heathen  this  year?”  “Yes,  sir.  I  am 
having  my  washing  done  at  a  Chinese 
laundry.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Yes,”  said  Chumpleigh,  speaking  of 
the  millionaire,  “he  begins  life  without 
a  cent  in  his  pocket.  Isn’t  that  remark¬ 
able?”  “It  is,  indeed.  Most  men  are 
born  without  even  a  pocket.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Sportsman:  “Is  there  anything  to 
shoot  up  here,  my  boy?’  Schoolboy 
(with  the  afternoon’s  chastisement  still 
fresh  in  his  memory):  “Yes,  sir,  there’s 
the  schoolmaster  coming  over  the  hill. 
— Melbourne  Leader. 

“So  you  advise  me  not  to  sue,”  said 
the  client.  “I  do,”  said  the  lawyer. 
“Well,”  returned  the  disappointed  client, 
“it  seems  darned  strange  that  when  a 
man  pays  for  advice  he  can’t  get  the 
kind  he  wants.” — Chicago  Post. 

“I  don’t  believe  whippings  do  children 
any  good,”  said  Mrs.  Wiggins.  “Why, 

I  whipped  Johnny  at  the  photographer’s 
three  times  because  he  wouldn’t  look 
pleasant,  and  he  still  looked  as  cross 
and  disagreeable  as  ever.” — Tit-Bits. 

Teacher:  “Johnny,  can  you  tell  me 
how  iron  was  first  discovered?”  John¬ 
ny:  “Yes,  sir.”  “Well!  Just  tell  the 
class  what  your  information  is  on  that 
point.”  “I  heard  pa  say  yesterday  that 
they  smelt  it.” — London  Spare  Moments. 

“Even  though  you  seem  successful  for 
a  time,”  said  the  solemn  theorist,  “you 
will  find  some  day  that  you  have  not  a 
friend  left  in  the  world.”  “That’s  all 
right,”  answered  the  practical  politi¬ 
cian;  "it’s  a  part  of  my  business  to  see 
that  my  friends  don’t  get  left.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

First  Neighbor:  “Hallo!  You  look 
busy.  What  are  you  doing?”  Second 
Neighbor:  “Planting  some  of  my  seed, 
that’s  all.”  First  Neighbor  (suspicious¬ 
ly):  “H’m!  Thought  it  looked  as  if  you 
were  planting  one  of  my  hens.”  Second 
Neighbor:  “Well,  that’s  all  right.  The 
seeds  are  inside.” — Moonshine. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INOERSOLL,  2 46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Why  Not  Start  Now? 

Spring  is  at  hand  and  you  will  need  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
If  you  are  a  progressive,  up=to=date  buyer,  go  slow  and  place 
your  order  where  you  will  get  biggest  returns  for  your  dollar. 

HJIVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED  MONTGOMERY  WARD  Sr  CO. 

of  Chicago  ?  Perhaps  you  have  Long  intended  to,  but  never  knew  how 
to  begin.  Why  not  start  now?  Our  Catalogue  No.  70,  revised  for 
Spring  and  Summer,  is  just  out,  our  building  is  piled  from  basement  to 
roof  with  good  things — the  very  best  our  active  buyer  could  gather  in 
the  best  markets;  every  employe  in  our  big  establishment  is  ready  and 
waiting  to  serve  you  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability— just  as  though  you 
were  shopping  over  our  counters.  We’ve  been  preparing  for  this  event 
all  winter,  and  believe  that  there  never  was  a  better  opportunity  for 
shrewd,  active  buyers  to  start  purchasing  on  our  wholesale  prices —  no 
middlemen  —  one  profit  plan.  "The  Spring  and  Summer  edition  of 

CATALOGUE  NO.  70  IS  NOW  READY.  Over  IOOO  pages  packed  with  the  good  things  of 
life  —  everything  you  use  — gathered  by  our  buyers  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  Page  after 
page  of  high  grade  merchandise,  all  illustrated  and  honestly  described. 

SEEMS  TO  US  THAT  YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  A  COPY.  We  want  you  to  have  one— so  much  so  that  we 
will  furnish  the  book  free  and  pay  one=half  the  postage  if  you  will  pay  the  rest ,  fifteen  cents .  There  are  so 
many  people  in  this  country  bubbling  over  with  curiosity,  or  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  make  this  trivial  charge .  It  is  only  fifteen  cents  but  it  assures  us  that  you  are  acting  in  good  faith 
and  are  interested  in  our  business .  Why  not  ask  for  it  today,  before  you  forget  it  ? 

Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co.,  •  Chicago 


This  is  our  Famous  Catalogue. 
It  can  be  found  in  over  two 
million  homes  of  thinking  peo* 
pie.  Is  it  in  yours? 


Roof  Proof 

That  M  F  Roofing  Tin  is  the  best  roofing 
material  is  demonstrated  by  roof  proof  in  every 

city  and  town  of  the  whole 
land.  Here  is  a  bus¬ 
es^  iness  block  fa- 
rNH  miliar  to  every 


im 

III 


resident  of 
Pittsburg.  It 
was  covered 
with 


M  F  Roofing  Tin 

more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  had  no  repairs. 
The  roof  is  as  sound  as  ever  to-day  and  good  for 
many  years  yet.  Do  you  want  a  roof  that  will  not 
leak;  that  is  weatherproof  and  almost  wearproof? 
Ask  your  roofer  about  M  F  Roofing  Tin 


BALES 


15  Tons 
a  Day 


IHAYI 


The  Gem  Fnll-Cirele  Haler,  lightest, 

strongest,  cheapest  haler.  Made  of  wrought  steel. 
Operated  by  1  or  2  horses.  30  inch  feed  opening. 
Sold  on  6  days  trial,  Catalogue  free.  Address 

)  CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III.  , 


CRE  W'CORN 

*nd  It*  posstbllltka  under  the  SiUg* 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOOL 

_ -U-  ~ 9  Wim-Anoin  PevlRPii  And  UD-W 


or  writ® 


f  W.  C.  CRONEMEYER,  Agent, 
l  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg. 


AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  New  York. 


Vtfl  VmiD  fl  Uf  II  TUBCCUIftlfS  The  two  horse  power  Little  Giant  1 
UU  aUUli  v  VV  H  I  II  (ft  COll  111  U I  Thresher  and  Cleaner  enables  the  | 
farmer  to  do  his  own  threshing.  Save  expense  and  thresh  when  you  have  i 
the  time.  No  waiting  for  the  job  thresher.  Thresh  for  yourself  and  your  neighbors.  Clean  ' 
threshing,  perfect  cleaning.  Grain  ready  for  market.  Capacity  200  to  500  bu.  per  day. 

Threshes  all  grain?  and  grass  seeds.  Runs  by  steam  or  Other  power.  Trend  powers  for  1,  2 
or  8  horses.  Can  be  used  for  sawing, shelling, pumping, feed  cutting, otc.  Send  for  catalog.  Free.  ] 

IIEEBNER  &  SONS, No.  28  Broad  St.,  Lanadale,  Pa. 


Oil  Your  Windmill  RYJIJH 


From  the  Ground.  This  Machine 
does  It.  Thousands  in  use.  Absolute 
control  of  oil.  Easily  attached.  Will 
last  the  lit  e  of  you  r  no  ill.  Works  Wi  nte  r 
and  Sunni  >r  Windmill  manufacturers 
are  using  hem.  We  return  money  If 
not  satisf:  ctory.  Illustrated  folder  free 

priJSi.  BURKE- B0LLMEYER  OILER  CO., 

*8. DO  Wauscon,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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EDERICK’S 

ct,P  POWER  PRESS 

The  best  in  the  wor'  i.  Easy  to  operate,  is 
rapid  and  strong,  i  uree-fourths  of  all  the 
Hay  Presses  in  use  are  Dederick’s.  We  make 
both  Steel  Case  ami  Wood  l  rame  Bailing 
Presses.  Over  150  styles.  Write 
for  catalog-  giving  full  description. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 
45  Tivoli  Street, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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STANDARD  HORSE-CARTS. 

Twelve  Styles— 2  and  4- 
Wheel— Wide  and  Narrow 
Tires— Steel  Axles.  Low  rates 
of  freight  from  our  Works— 
Tatamy,  Fa.— to  all  points. 
Adopted  by  farmers,  con¬ 
tractors,  miners,  gardeners 
cemetery  authorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is  wanted. 
HOBSON  &  CO.,  Manufrs.,  19  State  8t.,  New  York. 


SHRED  YOUR  STALKS 

AND  MARKET  YOUR  HAY 

You  can  do  it  with  a  Deering  Husker  and  Shredder,  a  machine  easy  to  procure  and  easy  to  operate. 
Deerlng  Shredders  are  built  In  two  sizes,  two  and  four  roll.  The  former  Is  Just  the  thing  for  the 
individual  farmer,  the  latter  the  Ideal  machine  for  the  big  corn  grower.  Both  are  absolutely  safe, 
requiring  less  horse  power  and  fowor  attendants  than  any  other.  For  cleanly  husked  ears  and 
edible  fodder  use  the  Deerlng.  A  beautiful  Illustrated  Corn  Annual  mallod  free  on  request. 

Debring  Harvester  Company,  Chicago,  u.  s.  a. 

World’s  Greatest  Manufacturers  of 

Binders.  Headers,  Mowers,  Reapers,  Com  Binders,  Com  Shockers 
Kuskers  and  Shredders,  Rakes,  Twine  and  Oil. 


i  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  include) 
j  and  specifications  for  building  aflsllo*.  AJao  < 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  SU*g* 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feed*.. 

VI—  The  Silo  la  Modern  Agriculture, 

XwS  Illustration*  and  complete  plana  for  roond  I 
l  «ol*  or  stamp*. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest. 
'  Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

QUESTIONS  ARE  FIRED  AT  HIM. 

Great  Value  of  Skim-Milk. 

On  page  335  Mr.  Mapes  speaks  of  using  100  quarts  of 
skim-milk  to  mix  flic  mash  with.  Does  he  mix  it  cold 
at  all  times?  If  not,  how  does  he  warm  so  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  without  burning  it?  What  system  of  brood¬ 
ing  does  he  use?  w.  f.  w. 

Rindge,  N.  H. 

HOT  WATER. — We  warm  the  milk  in  cold  weather, 
lint  not  now.  Water  from  a  good  spring  runs  to  our 
buildings  by  gravity.  In  our  feed  room  are  two  water 
boxes,  large  enough  to  hold  six  or  eight  40-quart  cans 
of  milk  each.  One  box  is  kept  iced  in  Summer,  the 
other  is  kept  connected  by  pipes  in  Winter  with  a 
small  coal  heater,  which  keeps  the  water  in  the  box 
always  hot  at  a  cost  of  one  scuttle  of  coal  every  24 
hours.  We  set  our  cans  of  milk  in  this  box  of  hot 
water,  and  thus  warm  it  easily  without  burning.  The 
convenience  of  always  having  an  abundance  of  both 
hot  and  cold  water  about  the  barn  can  be  understood 
only  by  those  who  have  once  enjoyed  it.  Whenever 
we  wish  to  butcher  a  lot  of  pigs,  we  start  a  little  fire 
in  the  heater  and  the  water  in  the  box  is  soon  hot 
enough  to  scald.  The  box  is  large  enough  to  immerse 
an  ordinary-sized  pig  and  sdald  both  ends  of  the  pig 
at  once.  We  find  that  a  temperature  of  about  155  de¬ 
grees  gives  the  best  scald.  A  scuttle  of  coal  will  hold 
it  at  that  temperature  (or  hotter)  all  day. 

BROODER  WISDOM. — Our  brooders  are  homemade 
affairs,  and  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  top 
of  the  tin  lamp  chimney  sets  so  that  the  heat  from 
the  lamp  enters  a  piece  of  common  tin  leader  pipe. 
This  tin  pipe  passes  under  the  hover  board,  and  over 
the  backs  of  the  chicks,  doubles  on  itself,  by  using 
two  elbows,  then  back  the  whole  length  of  the  hover 
board,  and  out  at  the  end  of  the  brooder.  The  heat, 
smoke,  etc.,  from  the  lamp  passes  the  whole  length 
of  the  tin  pipe,  and  is  discharged  in  the  hall.  Radia¬ 
tion  from  this  pipe  keeps  the  air  under  the  hover 
board  sufficiently  warm.  The  hover  board  is  situated 
across  the  middle  of  the  brooder  floor,  allowing  the 
chicks  to  move  out  on  either  side  if  it  gets  too  hot 
for  them  underneath.  We  place  100  chicks  in  each 
brooder,  the  floor  of  which  is  3x4  feet,  and  have  never 
had  a  case  of  sweating  or  smothering  in  them.  The 
brooder  floor  is  12  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  house, 
and  the  lamp  sets  under  the  brooder.  Six  feet  of  the 
tin  pipe  and  three  elbows  of  the  same  material  cost 
only  about  75  cents,  and  constitute  the  whole  outfit, 
except  a  tin  shield  four  inches  high,  which  protects 
the  chicks  and  woodwork  where  the  tin  pipe  passes 
down  through  the  brooder  floor  to  the  lamp  chimney. 
This,  in  effect,  is  a  long  tin  lamp  chimney  passing 
over  the  chicks’  backs,  and  radiating  heat  down  on 
them.  We  have  had  a  lamp  get  to  smoking  a  couple 
of  times,  causing  a  little  nervousness,  but  there  has 
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been  no  damage  as  yet.  The  draft  is  pretty  strong 
through  such  a  long  chimney,  and  the  flame  is  some¬ 
times  inclined  to  run  up  a  little  when  it  is  allowed 
to  burn  24  hours  without  attention.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  safer  to  trim  every  12  hours.  I  presume  it 
would  be  an  improvement  to  fit  up  with  a  themostat, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  hold  the  temperature  uniform.  It 
could  easily  he  done,  but  would  add  to  the  cost. 

Would  the  feeding  system  you  follow  be  likely  to  work 
satisfactorily  with  the  larger  and  less  active  breeds  of 
fowls  than  the  Leghorns?  Where  skim-milk  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  what  in  your  opinion  will  best  take  its  place  in 
your  system  of  feeding?  b. 

So.  Haven,  Mich. 

GOOD  BREEDS.— We  have  quite  a  good  many 
White  Wyandottes.  and  feed  them  just  the  same  as 
the  Leghorns,  with  equally  satisfactory  results.  A 
breeding  pen  of  six  Wyandottes  have  been  kept  quite 
closely  confined  for  nearly  three  months  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  two  meals  of  mash  a  day.  They  are  outlay¬ 
ing  any  other  pen  of  Leghorns  on  the  farm.  They 
have  laid  six  eggs  a  day  very  often,  and  sel¬ 
dom  less  than  five,  when  none  of  them  is  broody.  I 
have  been  looking  for  a  long  time  for  a  hen  that  I 
can  get  to  lay  an  egg  every  24  hours,  and  keep  it  up. 
With  all  the  hens  that  I  have  handled,  I  have  not 
yet  found  her.  I  think  one  of  these  White  Wyan- 
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dottes  is  possibly  the  hen  I  am  looking  for.  I  have 
separated  her  from  the  rest  in  order  to  see  what  she 
can  be  made  to  do. 

SKIM-MILK. — Those  who  have  investigated  the 
subject,  tell  us  that  only  one  egg  can  be  found  in  the 
oviduct  at  a  time.  When  we  consider  that  both  the 
white  and  shell  of  an  egg  must  be  added  to  the  yolk 
in  the  short  space  of  time  between  the  laying  of  two 
eggs,  usually  24  to  30  hours,  we  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  she  must  have  a  supply  of  albumen  in  its 
most  available  form.  Skim-milk  furnishes  this,  in 
addition  to  all  the  mineral  salts,  etc.,  required  to 
build  a  complete  chick.  The  only  feed  which  I  have 
ever  tried  which  equals  it,  is  the  white  of  an  egg. 
This,  of  course,  is  impracticable,  on  account  of  cost. 
Fresh  lean  beef  comes  next  to  it,  then  green  cut  bone, 
animal  meal,  etc. 

A  HAPPY  PIG. — Billy  Gormand,  the  pig  that  is  to 
be  allowed  a  chance  to  injure  himself  eating  skim- 
milk,  as  the  college-bred  pigs  do,  was  weaned  May  9. 
He  was  placed  directly  in  a  pen  where  is  Kept  more 
skim-milk  anu  corn  than  he  can  eat  all  the  time.  His 
weight  was  26  pounds.  He  is  still  alive,  and  weighs 
33  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  A  pound  a 
day  the  first  week  of  removal  from  the  dam  is  not  a 
bad  showing.  I  shall  watch  his  career  with  interest. 
Some  of  his  mates  are  in  our  feeding  pens,  and  some 
were  sold  to  a  neighbor,  who  will  do  his  best  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  outdo  Billy  Gormand. 

TURNING  EGGS. — Is  it  necessary  to  turn  the  eggs 
in  an  incubator  twice  a  day?  I  said  a  while  ago  that 
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I  was  feeling  my  way  to  an  answer.  My  plan  is  to 
stand  the  eggs  partly  on  end,  thus  putting  in  more 
eggs,  hoping  to  have  the  incubator  well  filled  with 
fertile  eggs  after  testing.  They  are  not  turned  at  all 
for  the  first  five  days,  before  testing,  and  only  once 
a  day  from  6t.h  to  17th  day.  The  first  batch  showed 
more  dead  germs  than  common  at  testing  time,  other¬ 
wise  they  hatched  as  well  as  usual.  The  next  lot  was 
treated  just  the  same,  except  that  for  the  first  five 
days  the  trays  were  pulled  out  and  tilted  several  times 
quickly,  as  near  an  angle  of  45  degrees  as  possible. 
The  trays  being  packed  full,  this  was  easily  done.  I 
reasoned  that  this  would  prevent  the  germs  from  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  shell,  and  have  the  same  effect  as  turn¬ 
ing  the  eggs,  while  it  is  much  more  quickly  and  easily 
done.  This  batch  showed  only  three  or  four  dead 
germs  at  fifth  day,  and  is  hatching  at  this  writing, 
May  17.  Appearances  indicate  a  very  good  hatch.  A 
third  batch  was  tilted  the  same  way  the  first  five 
days,  with  no  more  dead  germs  than  usual.  We  usu¬ 
ally  air  the  eggs  twice  a  day,  while  only  turning  them 
once.  If  this  plan  continues  to  be  satisfactory,  it  will 
lessen  the  labor  of  caring  for  the  incubators  some¬ 
what.  o.  w.  MAPES. 

CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  MAGGOTS. 

Tuttle  early  cauliflower  has  been  grown  on  Long 
Island  in  the  open  field  for  the  past  few  years  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  protecting  the  plants  from 
the  Cabbage  maggot.  In  the  section  known  as 
“Jamaica  South”  the  growers  practice  hand  treatment 
as  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  wilting,  which 
indicates  injury  from  maggots;  they  put  workmen  in 
the  field  to  remove  the  soil  from  around  the  plants, 
in  this  way  exposing  the  maggots  to  bright  sun  and 
drying  winds,  a  combination  which  they  cannot  stand. 
This  method  requires  plants  of  good  length  of  shank, 
set  deeply  to  allow  of  removal  of  soil  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  roots,  and  is  more  applicable  to  light  sandy 
than  to  clay  soils.  Its  application  means  considerable 
expense  for  labor,  as  the  dirt  must  be  removed  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  and  replaced  by  hoeing.  In  the 
section  known  as  “Middle  Village”  the  growers  use  a 
disk  of  tarred  paper  around  the  plants,  which,  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  prevents  the  young  maggots  getting  into 
the  soil  around  them.  As  a  rule,  the  adult  fly  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  leaves  and  portions  of  the  shank  above 
ground;  as  soon  as  the  maggots  hatch  from  the  eggs 
they  slide  down  the  plant  into  the  moist  earth  before 
they  commence  feeding;  the  tarred  disk  of  paper  pre¬ 
vents  their  getting  into  the  ground,  and  they  soon 
perish.  To  work  successfully  the  soil  around  the 
plants  must  be  free  from  clods  and  stones  so  that  the 
disks  will  fit  close  to  the  ground;  care  must  also  be 
exercised  in  cultivation  not  to  cover  them,  or  the  mag¬ 
gots  will  find  moisture  enough  to  live  and  work  above 
the  disks.  The  method  of  cutting  and  applying  these 
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paper  disks,  together  with  other  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  Cabbage  maggot,  can  be  found  in  the  tenth 
annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  Wisconsin;  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  78,  Ithaca,  N.  and  in 
Circular  No.  1,  series  of  1895,  of  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Any 
of  the  foregoing  methods  mean  an  additional  ex¬ 
pense  in  growing  the  crop,  hence  the  farmer  should 
be  sure  of  receiving  a  fair  price  for  the  cauliflower. 
The  majority  of  cauliflower  and  early  cabbage  growers 
think  these  methods  entail  not  only  too  much  expense 
but  also  too  much  labor.  A  few  growers  have  tried 
the  bisulphide  carbon  treatment,  applying  same  with 
a  McGowan  injector,  but  generally  the  treatment  has 
killed  more  plants  than  the  maggots  did. 

Long  Island.  f.  a.  sirrine. 


LACK  OF  FARM  LABOR  IN  OR  LEON. 

I  have  sold  my  dairy  farm  and  will  retire  to  a  five- 
acre  tract  within  the  city  limits  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
soon,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  one  of  the  few  agricultural 
papers  I  shall  continue  to  take.  I  am  67  years  old 
and  in  rather  poor  health.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
reliable  hired  help,  alluded  to  in  your  issue  of  May 
3,  is  the  principal  reason  for  selling  my  farm.  It 
seems  hard  to  be  compelled  to  do  so  after  having  by 
30  years  of  hard  work  made  a  fine  farm  in  the  heavy 
fir  timber.  You  ask  in  the  issue  of  your  paper  re¬ 
ferred  to  whether  American  agriculture  is  profitable 
enough  to  enable  the  average  farmer  to  pay  for  such 
help  as  Prof.  Waugh  refers  to  on  page  318.  This 
question,  it  seems  to  me,  the  average  farmer  could 
answer  better  if  the  Professor  had  stated  what  the 
ruling  wages  for  such  labor  are.  However,  reliable 
hired  labor  for  outdoor  work  on  the  farm  is  not  yet 
as  hard  to  obtain  as  hired  labor  for  housework,  and 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  American  farmers’  wives 
are  overworked,  not  because  their  husbands  are  un¬ 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  compensation  for  such  labor, 
but  because  it  is  simply  impossible  to  obtain  it.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  average  girl  who  consents  to 
do  housework  at  all,  prefers  to  work  in  a  city  where 
she  is  treated  as  a  servant  to  housework  on  a  farm 
where  she  is  considered  as  a  helper  and  companion; 
yes,  in  many  instances,  treated  as  well  as  a  daughter. 

t.  r. 


FUMIGATION  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

A  few  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  described  the  tent 
fumigation  practiced  in  California  orchards.  At  that 
time  few  of  our  eastern  fruit  growers  believed  that 
this  method  would  ever  be  considered  profitable  in 
eastern  orchards.  Yet  the  pictures  on  our  first  page 
show  the  tents  operated  in  a  peach  orchard  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  as  advised  by  J.  J.  Barden,  horti¬ 
cultural  inspector  of  the  State  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  The  pictures  show  the  tent  ready  to  drop  down 
over  the  tree,  one  side  lifted  for  the  purpose  of  drop¬ 
ping  the  cyanide  into  the  jar  of  acid  and  water,  and 
the  tent  as  finally  closed  for  fumigation.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
den  writes  that  the  trees  are  quite  large,  yet  the  tents 
give  good  satisfaction  and  permit  a  thorough  job.  As 
most  readers  know,  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  used  for 
fumigatiag.  It  is  generated  by  dropping  cyanide  of 
potash  into  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 
This  must  be  done  in  a  closed  place,  since  the  gas 
would  quickly  escape  if  unconfined.  We  feel  sure 
that  some  modification  of  this  tent  method  will  be¬ 
come  popular  in  eastern  orchards.  In  order  to  make 
it  most  effective  the  trees  must  be  headed  lower  and 
given  a  compact  bush  form. 


SENSIBLE  TALK  ABOUT  BEEF  TRUSTS. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  West  about  the  so-called  beef  trust.  There 
has  been  a  feeling  among  farmers  for  a  good  many 
years  that  the  packers  in  the  great  cities  which  now 
slaughter  the  greatest  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  in  the  United  States,  were  in  some  sense 
a  combination  if  not  an  actual  trust.  It  looks  now 
as  though  the  administration  were  about  to  probe 
the  matter  to  the  bottom  and  find  out  whether  a 
combination  of  this  kind  exists.  The  price  of  beef  to 
the  consumer  has  been  largely  advanced  quite  re¬ 
cently,  and  there  is  a  feeling  among  beef  eaters  that 
this  advance  is  beyond  that  which  the  supply  justi¬ 
fies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  price  of  all  kinds  of  meat  on  foot  is  now  very 
high,  and  that  in  addition  the  supply  is  less  in  point 
of  number,  still  less  in  point  of  weight,  and  still  less 
in  point  of  quality.  There  are  not  so  many  cattle 
and  hogs;  they  are  a  good  deal  lighter  in  weight,  and 
they  dress  out  lighter  in  proportion  to  gross  weight. 
This  justifies  a  very  considerable  advance  in  the 
price  of  meats.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  many  of 
the  practices  of  this  trust,  combination,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be  called,  are  open  to  the  gravest  criti¬ 


cism.  This  combination  has  practically  annihilated 
the  butcher.  The  butchers  have  been  reduced  to  cut¬ 
ters,  and  there  is  not  a  little  evidence  that  this  has 
been  done  by  the  usual  method  of  the  trust.  That 
is,  if  a  butcher  undertakes  to  buy  cattle  of  the 
farmer  and  kill  them,  a  shop  is  started  near  him,  and 
meats  sold  so  cheap  that  he  is  forced  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  fact,  that 
while  the  English  farmers  get  much  higher  prices  for 
their  stock  on  foot,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  their 
meats  in  competition  with  the  meats  of  the  American 
packers.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pack¬ 
ers  were  taking  all  the  profits  In  the  business  in  this 
country  and  giving  the  men  who  produce  the  cattle 
the  smallest  amount  possible.  It  would  be  but  hu¬ 
man  nature  which,  after  all,  is  a  weak  commodity, 
if  not  in  many  cases  a  bad  one,  that  the  buyers  for 
these  concerns  in  the  packing  centers  should  not  bid 
against  each  other,  but  exercise  a  continuous  bear 
pressure  to  keep  the  price  of  live  stock  down  to  the 
lowest  point  except  when  speculation  in  the  product 
made  it  to  their  interest  to  advance  prices  artificially 
for  the  time.  d- 

Iowa.  _ 

A  STEAM  SPRAYING  OUTFIT. 

My  steam  outfit,  shown  in  Fig.  149,  consists  of 
boiler,  1%  horse-power,  weight,  when  full  of  water, 
600  pounds;  steam  pump,  25  pounds;  and  engine,  226 
pounds.  The  engine  runs  the  agitator,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  wan  pulley  in  center  of  tank.  The  cut  shows 
the  boiler  and  steam  pump.  Opposite  the  latter  is 
mounted  the  engine,  and  there  is  a  sidewalk  built 
out  on  that  side  of  the  platform  so  that  the  driver 
can  walk  back  to  engine,  pump  and  boiler.  The  en¬ 
gine  is  kept  moving  constantly.  Two  men  stand  on 
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the  derrick,  each  using  a  bamboo,  brass-lined  pole, 
fitted  with  stop-cocks  and  three  Vermorel  nozzles. 
By  closing  the  spray  valve  from  the  pump  and  open¬ 
ing  another  valve  I  can  fill  the  tank  with  my  power 
from  any  stream,  and  but  10  minutes  are  required 
to  do  this.  The  steam  pump  is  more  powerful  than 
any  hand  pump  can  be,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  top  of  our  tallest  tree  with  the  Vermorel 
nozzle.  For  fuel  apple  wood  cut  into  stove  lengths 
is  used,  and  a  wheelbarrow  full  will  last  half  a  day. 
I  drive  and  look  after  the  power,  and  two  of  my  men 
do  the  spraying.  The  wagon  is  a  3%  axle,  four-inch 
tire.  Fuel  box  and  tool  box  are  mounted  on  the  rear 
of  platform,  which  is  composed  of  four  4x4  sticks 
and  slanted  so  in  front  as  to  allow  turning  to  the  ut¬ 
most  capacity  of  the  wagon.  The  weight  is  evenly 
distributed,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  move 
around.  I  have  used  this  outfit  on  steep  hills  and  on 
rough  ground,  but  it  has  been  staunch  and  reliable, 
and  the  little  engine  has  been  running  without  skip 
or  break.  My  suction  hose  goes  into  the  top  of  tank 
and  is  boxed  to  prevent  collision  with  the  agitator. 
It  has  generally  taken  me  about  eight  or  10  days  to 
do  my  spraying  the  first  time  with  a  hand  pump. 
I  did  it  thoroughly  this  year  in  3%  days.  A.  e.  b. 


FRUIT  IN  SOUTHERN  OHIO. 

Early  apples  will  be  scarce,  as  there  was  little 
bloom.  Rome  Beauty  with  us  and  several  adjoining 
orchards  that  have  had  good  care  are  loaded  with 
fruit  free  from  insects  and  fungi  or  as  near  it  as  I 
ever  saw,  but  they  have  been  sprayed.  Other  varie¬ 
ties  are  going  to  be  scarce.  I  hear  people  saying  their 
apples  are  all  dropping  off,  but  later  they  may  see 
enough  left  to  make  a  fair  crop.  The  bloom  was 
heavy,  a  good  part  of  it  had  to  drop  and  they  may 
think  because  part  of  it  fell  that  all  is  going.  Fre¬ 
quently  if  a  few  apples  can  be  seen  there  will  be 
plenty  to  make  a  crop  where  they  have  been  sprayed 
and  freed  from  the  foes  of  the  fruit  grqYfffif.  Some 


of  our  old  trees  that  have  had  three  crops  in  succes¬ 
sion  are  not  heavily  laden  this  year,  but  all  the 
younger  trees  are  starting  a  nice  crop,  even  those 
that  are  only  large  enough  to  bear  a  peck  or  bushel 
in  orchards  set  but  three  or  four  years. 

About  10  times  as  many  people  are  spraying  this 
Spring  as  ever  before.  I  look  for  this  to  be  a  year 
to  boom  the  fruit  business  in  southern  Ohio  and  con¬ 
vince  the  negligent  that  it  pays  to  take  good  care  of 
the  trees  and  spray  as  regularly  as  they  would  culti¬ 
vate  a  crop  of  corn.  Probably  some  young  trees  will 
need  thinning  this  Summer.  Why  can’t  part  of  the 
crop  be  picked  in  the  Summer  and  the  remainder 
when  the  fruit  ripens,  making  the  labor  bill  about 
the  same?  Theoretically,  there  will  be  about  the  same 
quantity  of  fruit  of  better  quality,  handled  at  less 
cost  at  picking  time,  and  worth  more  money,  and  the 
trees  will  be  left  in  condition  to  produce  a  crop  the 
following  year.  The  peach  crop  will  be  light  when 
the  good  fruit  ought  to  be  on  the  market,  but  the 
early  kinds  are  as  full  as  ever.  Plums  are  extra  full 
and  in  the  chicken  yard  they  are  almost  free  from 
stings.  We  shall  thin  them  in  a  few  days.  Pears  are 
only  fair,  and  trees  blighting.  There  is  some  twig 
blight  on  apples  also.  In  my  estimation  the  dust 
spray  is  not  equal  to  the  liquid.  We  need  rain  badly 
and  water  is  not  plentiful  for  spraying.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  0. _ 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

An  article  on  Grange  insurance  in  the  issue  of  May 
10  makes  me  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
of  insurance  practices  which  seem  to  me  to  need 
mending.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  limit  to  the 
valuation  which  may  be  put  upon  property  for  the 
purpose  of  insurance.  The  practice  of  insurance 
agents  who  get  their  pay  from  a  percentage  of  prem¬ 
iums  is  to  place  as  high  a  valuation  as  the  owner  can 
be  induced  to  pay  premium  for.  The  policies  are 
often  written  for  more  than  the  true  value.  As  the 
law  excuses  the  insurance  companies  from  paying  in 
case  of  loss  any  more  than  the  real  loss,  the  com¬ 
panies  are  not  solicitous  that  their  agents  shall  not 
over-value.  The  result  is  often  the  “friction  of  a 
$3,00C  insurance  against  a  $1,000  risk,”  which  some¬ 
times  sets  the  buildings  on  fire.  Such  practices  are 
conducive  to  and  productive  of  dishonesty  and  crime, 
and  it  is  too  bad  that  the  conditions  are  allowed  to 
exist.  I  do  not  think  any  person  should  be  allowed  to 
have  his  property  insured  for  its  full  value.  He 
should  have  some  pecuniary  interest  in  guarding 
against  loss  to  insure  his  taking  proper  care. 

As  a  remedy  for  present  conditions  I  would  suggest 
that  insurance  be  allowed  for  only  80  per  cent  of  the 
value,  and  that  valuation  for  insurance  be  copied  from 
the  assessors’  books  of  valuation  for  taxation.  I  would 
have  the  assessors’  duties  extended  to  include  the 
valuing  of  all  property  which  is  insurable.  I  think 
such  a  rule  would  prevent  the  frictions  which  cause 
fires,  and  it  would  be  of  service  in  another  way. 
There  are  many  cases  where  owners  might  help  the 
assessors  to  place  a  higher  valuation  on  property. 
There  are  many  fine  residences  now  insured  for  much 
more  than  they  are  taxed.  Increase  of  tax  valuation 
would  help  to  lower  the  tax  rate.  This  subject  needs 
more  room  for  proper  treatment  than  you  could  spate 
in  your  columns,  but  I  have  said  so  much  hoping  it 
may  be  seed  for  thought,  and,  possibly,  fruit. 

Massachusetts.  _ _  morse. 

New  Use  for  Worn- Out  Connecticut  Farms 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  baskets  of 
peaches  were  shipped  from  Wallingford  in  the  season  of 
1901.  To  this  number  should  be  added  those  sold  In  the 
nearby  towns  and  cities  by  those  farmers  who  have 
small  orchards  of  a  few  hundred  trees.  Most  of  the  crop 
was  consigned  to  dealers  in  Springfield,  Providence  and 
Boston,  and  there  reshipped  to  points  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Vermont.  The  failure  to  deal  directly  with 
the  consumers  and  the  lack  of  promptness  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  and  express  companies  was  a  source  of 
some  loss.  Labor  Day  coming  in  the  middle  of  the  sea¬ 
son  brings  another  loss  to  the  growers,  for  practically 
three  days’  delay  in  shipping  is  very  disastrous  to  per¬ 
ishable  fruit  like  peaches.  J.  Norris  Barnes  heads  the 
list  of  shippers  with  46,000  baskets.  His  orchards  were 
a  fine  sight.  The  older  orchard  of  15,000  trees  stretches 
in  long  straight  rows  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
every  tree  seemed  to  have  all  the  fruit  it  could  well 
hold,  though  they  were  carefully  thinned  during  the 
Summer.  From  this  orchard  the  country  to  the  north, 
west  and  south  stretches  out  in  a  grand  panorama  of  hill 
and  valley,  river,  hamlet  and  city,  all  outlined  by  trap 
dikes.  The  new  management  of  the  Consolidated  Rail¬ 
road  is  leading  the  growers  to  hope  that  they  will  be 
able  to  get  this  year's  crop  into  the  New  York  market, 
and  the  last  annual  town  meeting  voted  to  keep  the 
roads,  from  the  orchards  to  the  cars,  in  good  condition. 

The  orchards  on  which  Wallingford’s  peaches  are 
raised  are  all  located  on  stony  hillsides  the  former  graz¬ 
ing  ground  of  sheep,  too  rough  for  successful  farming, 
producing  small  return  above  the  taxes  and  Interest. 
There  are  hundreds  of  acres  here,  growing  up  to  cedars, 
which  need  only  patience,  perseverance  and  a  small  cap¬ 
ital,  to  produce  as  fine  peaches  as  any  already  raised. 
The  location  and  climate  are  eminently  suited  to  fruit. 
The  Hanging  Hills  form  a  barrier  on  the  north,  the 
Durham  range  and  Pistipaug  on  the  east,  and  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel  on  the  west,  while  the  opening  to  the  south  gives  an 
easy  access  to  the  sea  breezes.  The  old  alluvial  meadows 
left  by  the  Connecticut  River,  when  it  emptied  at  New 
Haven,  long  ago,  by  bad  farming  became  an  arid  desert, 
which  now  stretches  much  of  the  way  from  New  Haven 
to  Meriden.  In  places  it  has  been  reclaimed.  The  Barnes 
Brothers,  among  others,  have  proved  that  a  careful  study 
of  conditions  will  again  make  It  productive,  and  they 
have,  to-day,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peach  trees  all 
grown  in  their  extensive  nursery  on  the  edge  of  this 
desert.  With  thousands  of  trees  already  bearing,  a  nur¬ 
sery  ready  to  furnish  thrifty  young  trees,  a  cold  storage 
plant  and  prospective  evaporator  in  Wallingford,  the 
outlook  for  1902  is  good.  R-  C- 
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SCALD  IN  STORAGE  APPLES. 

Mature  Fruit  Injured  Least 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  recent  discussions  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  relation  between  spray¬ 
ing  and  the  “scald”  of  apples,  especially  of  Rhode 
Island  Greening.  The  scald  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  with  which  the  handlers  of  apples  in  cold 
storage  have  to  contend.  All  varieties  do  not  suffer 
alike.  The  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  York  Imperial 
are  the  most  seriously  affected  of  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  sorts,  the  trouble  appearing  about  the  first  of- 
the  year  and  progressing  rapidly.  Winesap,  Baldwin 
and  Ben  Davis  are  often  injured  later  in  the  season, 
and  of  the  less  important  varieties  Smith  Cider, 
Grimes,  Wagoner,  Huntsman,  Minkler,  Lankford, 
Arctic,  Arkansas  (Mammoth  Black  Twig).  Stayman, 
Paragon,  Maiden  Blush,  Nero,  Salome,  Sharp  and 
Pride  of  Texas  are  often  badly  scalded. 

The  causes  of  apple  scald  are  not  known.  It  is 
attributed  to  sweating,  to  over-ripe  and  under-ripe 
fruit,  to  freezing  or  to  a  temperature  that  closely  ap¬ 
proaches  the  freezing  point,  to  a  high  temperature 
in  the  storage  room,  and  to  various  other  causes. 
Through  the  pomological  investigations  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry,  the  question  has  been  syste¬ 
matically  studied  from  many  standpoints.  No  defi¬ 
nite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  investiga¬ 
tions  at  present.  Among  the  various  suggestive  re¬ 
sults,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  fruit-  and  its 
susceptibility  to  s  c  a  1  ci. 

The  most  mature,  most 
highly-colored  apples  of 
the  same  variety,  appear 
to  scald  least;  or,  to  apply 
the  principle  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  apple,  the  scald  is  worst 
on  its  less  colored  side. 

It  was  observed  about 
February  1  that  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  from  the 
same  orchard  in  New  York, 
and  kept  in  the  same  room, 
developed  four  times  as 
much  scald  in  hard, 
grassy  green  fruit  as  in 
more  mature  fruit  picked 
two  weeks  later;  that  light 
red,  well  grown  York  Im¬ 
perial  (January  20),  from 
Virginia,  developed  about 
nine  times  as  much  as 
later-picked,  redder  fruit; 
that  light  red,  well-grown 
Winesap  (March  15)  from 
Illinois  developed  more 
than  30  times  as  much  as 
darker  colored  fruit;  that 
light  Ben  Davis  (March  15) 
from  Illinois,  developed 
four  times  as  much  as  the 
darker  colored  fruit;  that 
the  same  variety  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  developed  five  times 
as  much  in  the  lighter  as 
in  the  darker  colored  ap¬ 
ples;  and  that  light  colored 
Baldwin  from  New  York 
(April  30)  showed  15  times  as  much  as  the  same  va¬ 
riety  picked  two  weeks  later.  It  has  been  shown  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  lower  the  temperature  in  the  storage 
room,  the  less  the  scald.  For  example,  there  has  been 
from  five  to  20  times  as  much  scald  in  different  va¬ 
rieties  in  a  temperature  of  36  degrees  as  in  31  to  32 
degrees. 

The  scald  is  a  complicated  problem  that  will  need 
investigating  for  several  years  before  it  will  be  safe 
to  draw  conclusions  as  to  its  exact  nature  and  its  best 
treatment.  It  is  not  a  question  that  relates  to  the 
storage  house  alone.  It  involves  the  methods  of 
growing  apples,  pruning,  spraying,  tillage  and  fer¬ 
tilizing.  It  is  important  to  know  more  about  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  young  vs.  old  trees,  of  heavy  vs.  light  soils, 
and  of  well-cared-for  vs.  neglected  orchards.  It  is 
of  equal  importance  to  know  more  about  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  diffei’ent  temperatures,  degrees  of  humidity, 
ventilation,  kinds  of  packages,  and  many  other 
storage  questions,  not  on  the  scald  alone,  but  on  the 
whole  subject  of  apple  keeping.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  among  apple  growers  and  handlers  in 
recent  years,  to  pick  the  fruit  a  little  earlier  each 
season,  believing  that  the  fruit  that  has  not  quite 
reached  its  highest  color  has  better  keeping  qualities. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  practice  partly  accounts 
for  the  increase  in  scald  in  recent  years,  and  especi¬ 
ally  during  the  last  season,  when  the  competition 
among  buyers  in  the  Fall  of  1901  resulted  in  the  pick¬ 


ing  of  much  fruit  before  it  was  mature.  It  has  de¬ 
veloped  from  these  investigations  that  the  more 
highly  colored  fruit  of  all  varieties  studied — provided 
it  is  not  beginning  to  soften  when  it  is  harvested — 
has  kept  as  well  in  all  cases,  and  better  in  most,  than 
the  less  mature  pickings.  Fruit  of  high  color,  or 
greater  maturity,  therefore  is  apparently  less  suscep¬ 
tible  to  scald;  it  has  a  higher  selling  value,  and  its 
keeping  quality  is  apparently  not  impaired. 

G.  ITAROLD  POWELL. 

Ass’t  Pomologist,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


LAWING  OVER  MUSTARD  SEED. 

Certain  newspapex-s  of  late  have  imported  a  start- 
ling  seed  case  from  this  State.  Fi-om  the  accounts 
given  it  appears  that  a  farmer  purchased  a  quantity 
of  what  he  supposed  was  rape  seed  of  a  seedsman, 
but  when  the  plants  appeared  it  pi'oved  to  be  wild 
mustard.  The  farmer  is  said  to  have  sued  the  seeds¬ 
man  and  l-ecovered  $10,000  damages!  Through  the 
kindness  of  an  attorney  who  is  familiar  with  the 
cases,  I  am  able  to  present  the  following,  given  in  the 
words  of  my  informant: 

“There  were  three  of  those  cases.  The  facts  were 
similar  in  all  three,  and  were  as  follows:  The  de¬ 
fendant  was  a  merchant,  keeping  a  general  country 
store.  The  plaintiff  called  at  his  store  and  asked  for 
rape  seed.  In  each  case  a  quantity  of  seed  was  weigh¬ 


ed  out  and  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant’s 
clerk,  axxd  in  each  case  the  seed  turned  out  to  be  wild 
mustard.  Both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  each 
case  were  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  seed.  On 
the  trial  of  the  first  case,  which  took  place  in  1898, 
the  judge  granted  a  non-suit  on  motion  of  defendant, 
on  the  ground  that  the  maxim  of  caveat  emptor  (let 
the  buyer  beware)  prevailed,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
was  not  entitled  to  recover.  An  appeal  was  taken  by 
plaintiff  and  the  decision  was  reversed.  This  case 
was  then  settled  out  of  court,  the  defendant  paying 
the  plaintiff  reasonable  damages.  Since  then  two  fur¬ 
ther  suits  have  been  tided.  In  the  first  of  these  the  de¬ 
fendant  obtained  a  verdict  for  the  reason  that  the  jury 
found  that  the  plaintiff  relied  upon  representations 
of  an  expert  whom  he  brought  to  examine  the  seed 
before  purchasing  and  not  upon  the  representations 
of  the  seller.  This  case  was  not  appealed.  In  the  re¬ 
maining  case  the  plaintiff  was  only  a  tenant,  having 
two  remaining  years  under  his  lease.  This  case  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  verdict  lor  the  plaintiff;  damages  $76.25 
and  costs  of  action.  These  cases  were  decided  for 
plaintiffs  on  the  ground  that  if  the  seller  represents 
by  words  or  acts  that  he  is  selling  an  article  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind,  and  delivers  an  article  of  another  kind  he 
is  liable  on  the  ground  that  a  sale  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  amounts  to  an  express  warranty  that  the 
article  is  the  kind  represented  to  be,  and  that  the 
maxim  of  caveat  emptor  does  not  apply.” 

Wisconsin.  Frederic  cranefield. 


PROF.  ROBERTS  ON  FARM  MANURES. 

What  Is  a  Balanced  Plant  Ration  ? 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  April  26,  page  308,  a  short 
article  on  stable  manure.  It  is  said,  “Suppose  20  tons 
of  average  manure  be  used  per  acre,  it  will  furnish 
(approximately)  200  pounds  of  nitrogen,  120  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  260  pounds  of  potash.”  This 
brings  up  the  question,  What  is  a  balanced  plant  ra¬ 
tion?  If  the  ordinary  farm  crops  be  analyzed  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the 
manures  is  too  great.  But  what  about  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  three  plant  foods  in  the  soil?  In 
many  if  not  most  soils,  long  cultivated,  nitrogen  is 
found  to  be  proportionately  low  compared  with  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  Then,  too,  the  availability 
of  the  plant  foods  under  discussion  should  be  taken 
into  account.  The  farmer  should  take  heed  to  the 
question  raised,  but  he  should  do  far  more,  for  he 
cannot  go  on  intelligently  without  putting  questions 
to  the  soil  and  correctly  interpreting  the  answers. 
In  one  place  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  we  found  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  potash  in  the  soil,  yet  potash  was  the 
one  plant  food  which  markedly  increased  production. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  potash  in 
the  soil  was  unavailable. 

But  what  I  wished  particularly  to  call  attention  to 
is  the  amount  of  manure  wffiich,  by  implication  at 
least,  is  recommended — 20  tons  per  acre.  If  one  of 

the  most  exacting  crops  as 
to  plant  food  supply,  wheat 
is  considered,  it  is  found 
that  in  a  crop  of  25  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  1,500  pounds, 
and  straw  assumed  to  be 
2,000  pounds  per  acre,  the 
following  demands  in 
p  o  u  n  d  s,  approximately, 
are  made  on  the  soil:  Ni¬ 
trogen  in  wheat  29,  straw 
12,  total  41;  phosphoric 
acid,  wheat,  13,  straw  4.5, 
total  17.5;  potash,  wheat, 
8,  straw  12.6,  total  20.6. 

Ordinary  good  soil  and 
thorough  tillage  should 
supply  this  out  of  a  prob¬ 
able  1,000  to  3,000  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  a  like  or  great¬ 
er  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  from  three  to  four 
times  as  much  potash  in 
the  first  eight  inches  of 
ordinary  surface  soil.  Five 
tons  of  manure  contain  ap¬ 
proximately  70  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  34  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  77  of  potash.  In 
the  above  estimates  the 
composition  of  unrotted 
strawy  manure  from  a  cov¬ 
ered  barnyard  is  taken. 
Here  it  is  found  that  the 
manure  contained  enough 
nitrogen  for  the  wheat  crop 
with  36  pounds  to  spare, 
almost  exactly  twice  as 
much  phosphoric  acid  and 
more  than  three  times  as 
much  potash  as  is  required 
by  a  crop  50  per  cent  larg¬ 
er  than  the  average  of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  it  is  probable 
that  less  than  one-half  of  the  plant  foods  contained 
in  the  manure  is  available  or  usable  by  the  wheat 
plants  the  first  year,  but  after  making  due  allowance 
for  all  this  and  for  manure  of  a  somewhat  poorer 
character,  it  should  be  clearly  apparent  that  the  effort 
to  produce  a  respectable  crop  by  “soaking”  the  land 
■with  expensive  manures  and  phosphates  is  neither 
scientific,  logical  nor  most  profitable. 

These  notes  suggest  the  great  part  which  humus 
plays  in  crop  production,  and,  above  all,  the  greatest 
of  all  factors  in  increased  production,  constant  and 
suitable  moisture  supply.  Suppose  the  subject  of  in¬ 
creased  production  be  studied  by  starting  from  the 
larger  factors  and  ending  at  the  small  ones,  as  follows 
— MOISTURE,  Humus,  Tillage,  Added  Fertility. 

I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  had  in  mind  chiefly  the  potato  grow¬ 
ers  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  who  use  a  ton  or 
nearly  of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  per  acre.  They 
persist  in  doing  this  though  scientific  experiment 
seems  to  show  that  800  pounds  would  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  We  find  that  as  a  rule  the  most  prosperous 
and  progressive  farmers  in  these  sections  are  those 
who  use  nearest  to  the  full  ton  per  acre!  By  general 
consent  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  farmers  seem 
to  agree  that  for  average  soils  a  fertilizer  for  pota¬ 
toes  should  contain  about  3 y2  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in 
various  forms,  eight  to  nine  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  six  1o  seven  of  potash.  This  mixture  appears 
to  give  average  good  results.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
based  on  the  analysis  of  either  the  soil  or  the  crop  but 
on  farm  results,  _ _ _ _ M 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  tp  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking-  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Fut  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CAN  FARMERS  PROTECT  THEIR 
PROPERTY? 

Subscriber,  Massachusetts.— I  am  somewhat 
surprised  at  your  answer  to  H.  J.  S.  on 
page  337.  Is  it  true  that  a  man  has  not 
the  right  to  protect  his  property  from  dep¬ 
redation?  The  constitution  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  guarantees  the  right  to  acquire  and 
protect  property.  I  am  no  lawyer,  but  if 
the  State  prevents  a  man  from  protecting 
his  property  justice  would  require  the  State 
to  make  good  the  loss.  I  have  been  much 
troubled  by  robins  destroying  my  grapes 
and  cherries,  some  years  taking  most  of 
the  best.  I  have  shot  them  and  propose 
to  continue  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  settle  this  matter  we  wrote 
to  the  officials  of  various  States  asking 
if  a  farmer  had  the  right  to  shoot  robins 
or  other  birds  which  destroy  his  crops, 
or  if  the  State  can  be  compelled  to  pay 
damages  for  such  destruction  by  pro¬ 
tected  birds.  Here  are  various  opinions: 

An  Opinion  from  Massachusetts. 

There  appears  to  be  no  adjudication 
upon  the  points  raised.  My  own  opin¬ 
ion  is,  however,  that  the  owner  of  farm¬ 
ing  property  who  suffers  loss  from  the 
depredation  of  animals  or  birds  protect¬ 
ed  by  law,  would  not  have  the  right  to 
take  or  kill  them.  He  probably  would 
be  authorized  to  kill,  in  cases  where  life 
was  endangered,  but  he  would  not  be 
justified  in  violating  the  law  merely  for 
the  protection  of  his  crops.  I  am  fur¬ 
ther  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  recover 
for  damage  so  inflicted  from  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  The  question  is  one  which 
will  probably  never  be  of  much  import¬ 
ance  in  this  commonwealth,  as  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  so  large  and  so  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  that  game  or  song  birds  will 
not  be  numerous  enough  to  become  a 
source  of  much  damage. 

F.  B.  GKEKNHALGE. 

Ass't  Attorney  General. 

The  Shot  Gun  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  questions  are  all  fully  answered 
by  Section  33  of  the  Act  of  June  3,  1878, 
which  reads  as  follows:  “That  nothing 
in  this  act  will  prevent  any  person  from 
killing  any  wild  animal  or  bird  when 
found  destroying  grain,  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  on  his  or  her  premises.”  This  is 
still  the  law  of  the  State,  and  a  robin 
may  be  killed  when  found  destroying 
fruits  or  berries.  So  with  any  other 
bird,  although  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  proper  thing 
to  do,  as  those  who  have  made  this  ques¬ 
tion  a  life  study  assert  that  every  wild 
bird,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  three 
kinds  of  hawks  and  two  kinds  of  owls, 
do  far  more  good  than  harm  and  should 
be  protected  at  all  times.  I  never  heard 
of  deer  in  this  State  destroying  prop¬ 
erty,  and  we  will  certainly  try  to  make 
anyone  killing  a  deer  upon  this  ground 
prove  his  claim  without  a  doubt. 

JOSEPH  KALBFU8. 

Secretary  of  the  Game  Commission. 

The  Law  in  New  York. 

The  provision  of  the  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  law  relative  to  the  question  is 
Section  33  of  Article  2  of  said  act,  and  is 
as  follows:  “Wild  birds,  other  than  the 
English  sparrow,  crow,  hawk,  crane, 
raven,  crow-blackbird,  common  black¬ 
bird,  kingfisher,  and  birds  for  which 
there  is  an  open  season,  shall  not  be 
taken  or  possessed  at  any  time,  dead  or 
alive,  except  under  the  authority  of  a 
certificate  issued  under  this  act.  No 
part  of  the  plumage,  skin  or  body  of 
any  bird  protected  by  this  section  shall 
be  sold  or  had  in  possession  for  sale.” 
Section  34  of  said  act  is  a  provision 
against  the  destroying  or  robbing  of 
nests.  The  certificate  referred  to  in 
Section  33,  above  quoted,  is  a  certificate 


granted  to  a  person  to  collect  birds, 
birds’  nests  or  eggs  for  scientific  pur¬ 
poses,  and  that  only,  and  is  issued  for 
one  year.  The  statutes  quoted  are  the 
governing  ones  in  the  questions  sug¬ 
gested,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  law 
that  would  allow  any  person  to  kill 
these  birds  no  matter  whether  they  were 
doing  damage  or  not.  There  is  no  stat¬ 
ute  that  would  allow  a  claim  to  be  made 
against  the  State  for  any  such  damage. 

Attorney  General,  joiln  c.  davies. 

Unsettled  in  Vermont. 

The  question  which  you  raise  respect¬ 
ing  birds  protected  by  law  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  somewhat  in  this  State  respecting 
deer  which  injured  crops.  The  law 
makes  no  exception  permitting  farm¬ 
ers  or  others  to  destroy  protected  game 
birds  or  animals  injuring  property,  but 
whether  such  destruction  under  those 
circumstances  would  be  excusable,  or 
whether  the  State  would  be  responsible 
for  loss  incurred  by  protected  animals 
has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been  legally 
determined  in  Vermont. 

FRED  A.  HOWLAND. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Soy  Beans  in  Peach  Orchard. 

Header.—  I  have  a  peach  orchard  two  years 
old.  I  am  giving  clean  culture.  (The  trees 
are  not  very  large).  How  would  it  do  to 
plant  Soy  beans  in  rows  and  cultivate  as 
long  as  possible,  then  leave  to  lie  on  ground 
over  Winter?  Which  would  you  do,  put 
on  beans  or  some  other  crops,  or  leave  the 
land  bare? 

Ans. — We  prefer  cow  peas  to  Soy 
beans  for  orchards.  The  Soy  beans  re¬ 
quire  better  soil  than  the  cow  peas. 
They  do  not  grow  as  well  the  first  year 
— doing  better  as  the  soil  becomes  filled 
with  their  bacteria.  The  erect  growing 
habit  of  the  Soy  beans  makes  it  harder 
to  plow  them  under  than  the  cow  peas, 
which  grow  closer  to  the  ground.  We 
should  use  Whippoorwill  or  Black  cow 
peas. 

A  Barn  of  Concrete. 

Several  Readers.— What  is  the  truth  about 
concrete  or  cement  barns?  Are  they  re¬ 
liable  and  equal  to  wooden  buildings? 
What  do  they  cost?  Will  they  last? 

ANSWERED  BY  GEO.  T.  POWELL. 


three  feet  of  foundation  in  the  ground, 
which  was  made  of  one  barrel  of  cement 
to  three  of  gravel,  was  8%  cents  per 
cubic  foot.  I  had  no  expensive  mechanic 
upon  the  work.  A  mechanic  receiving 
$4  a  day  was  discharged,  as  he  insisted 
upon  having  these  stones  broken  up  in 
fine  pieces,  which  would  have  added 
greatly  to  the  cost,  and  would  not  have 
been  better  for  this  purpose.  Men  who 
worked  for  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day,  board¬ 
ing  themselves,  put  up  this  building  at 
the  cost  mentioned  above  for  the  walls. 
There  is  no  expense  for  painting,  the 
building  is  cool  in  Summer,  warm  in 
Winter,  and  apparently  as  hard  to-day 
as  the  original  rock  itself.  It  seems  as 
though  the  building  would  stand  for 
centuries.  With  the  materials  that  l 
have  mentioned,  conveniently  at  hand, 
and  with  the  increasing  cost  of  wood  for 
buildings,  the  concrete  material,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  going  to  be  a  solution 
in  the  future  for  buildings  of  moderate 
cost. 


THE 

Agricultural  Exposition 

OF  03Sr03NTDA.Gi\. 

will  hold  Its 

First  Annual  Spring  Fair 

AT 

Kirkwood  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,, 

June  1«,  17,  18,  14), ‘20,  21,  1902. 

Large  Prizes  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine. 
Poultry,  etc.  Premium  List  now  ready.  Entries  will 
close  June  lO. 

THEO.  H.  COLEMAN,  Sec'y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR  DPTJoV.  aSSS?” 

Circulars  free.  B.  L.  Ryder  Co., Box  420,  Phlla..  Pa. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  July  I. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Jersey  Yellow,  $1.25  per  1,000;  Early  Golden  and 
Improved  Nansemond,  $1.50  per  1.000.  Ten  per  cent 
discount  on  20,000  or  more.  Plants  ready  now. 

JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Lumber 

AT 

Extremely 

Low  Prices 

We  purchased  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 
have  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  sea¬ 
soned  lumber  to  offer  It  consists 
of  joists,  timbers,  flooring,  sheath¬ 
ing,  patent  lath,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  in  the 
lumber  line. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill 

FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

We  issue  a  catalogue.  Address 
as  follows  : 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

By  Mail. 
100 

By  Express. 
100  l.onn 

Jersey  Yellow . 

.  $0  00 

$0.30 

$1  50 

Jersey  Red  and  Big  Stem . 

.60 

.30 

1.75 

Pierson  and  Up-Kiver . 

.00 

.30 

2.00 

Vineland  Bush . 

.75 

.50 

3.50 

200  plants  by  mail.  $1.  Cash  with  order. 

FRANK  8.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland.  N.J. 


Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants.  %1  per  1 ,000 
rimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 

SLAYMAKKR  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


1,000,000  Tomato  Plantsfor  the  canner; 

500,000  Late  Cabbage  and  other  plants.  Catalogue 
free.  CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


^  ^  I  . 500  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 

I  Ul  OdlU  Peas,  $2  bu.;  100  bushels  Early 
Black-eyed  Peas,  $2  bushel;  500  bushels  Delaware- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $3  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


PUT  PRY  PT  ANTS  Grown  on  land  specially  adapt- 
LuLulVl  I  bail  10  e(j  t0  them;  sown  thin,  each 
plant  is  strong,  stocky  and  well  rooted.  Prices: 
White  Plume,  500,  75c.;  1,000, $1.25;  5,000,  $5.  Golden 
Self-Blanching,  500.  $1;  1,000,  $1.50;  5.000,  $fi.25;  Giant 
Paschal  and  Pink  Plume,  500,  $1.25;  1.000,  $1.75;  6,000. 
$7.50.  Circular  free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Tomato  Plants, 
Transplanted. 


All  varieties.  $1  per 
100;  $8  per  1  000  cash. 
CONVERSE 

GREENHOUSES, 
Webster,  Mass. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Pan-American  Exposition,  Dept.  <52, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


>—25 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Ea.  J.  Wakefield.  Ea.  Summer. 


cents  per  100 
postpaid. 

By  exp..  $1  per  1,000. 


My  concrete  barn,  built,  over  20  years 
ago,  has  been  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
There  are  two  important  tilings  in  the 
construction;  plenty  of  stones  and  an 
abundance  of  good  creek  gravel.  If 
these  two  materials  are  close  at  hand, 
concrete  buildings  can  be  put  up  cheaper 
than  any  other  kind,  and  they  are  far 
more  desirable.  My  barn  is  75  feet  long, 
65  feet  wide  and  the  walls  are  25  feet 
high,  with  a  partition  wall  running  the 
entire  length  on  one  side,  where  I  had 
silos  arranged  in  the  building  with  a 
capacity  of  500  tons.  I  set  my  studding 
wherever  walls  were  to  be  built  and  in¬ 
side  placed  boxes  made  of  two  10-inch 
hemlock  boards  which  were  filled  with 
concrete  and  moved  up  the  studding 
daily  and  filled  again,  this  process  being 
continued  until  the  walls  were  com¬ 
pleted.  Our  proportions  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  One  barrel  of  lime,  one  barrel  of 
Rosendale  cement  and  12  barrels  of 
creek  gravel.  This  material  was  mixed 
in  mortar  beds.  The  cement  was  not 
put  in  until  the  lime  was  slaked  and  the 
gravel  added,  then  all  were  thoroughly 
mixed  together  and  wheeled  to  the  walls 
where  all  sizes  of  stones  were  thrown 
into  the  boxes  and  bedded  in  this  mor¬ 
tar.  The  walls  were  made  16  inches 
thick,  with  the  exception  of  the  silo 
walls,  which  were  20  inches.  I  think  14 
inches  would  be  heavy  enough  and 
should  not  make  them  thicker  than  that 
in  building  again.  A  space  between  the 
stones  and  the  side  of  the  box  of  %-inch 
was  left,  which  allowed  the  concrete 
mortar  to  cover  the  outside  of  the 
stones,  making  the  surface  nearly 
smooth.  There  are  many  farms  through¬ 
out  the  country  where  old  stone  fences 
could  be  utilized  in  making  cheap  and 
durable  buildings.  The  entire  cost  of 
walls  from  bottom  to  top,  including 


Binder  Twine 


FARMERS  wanted  as  agents 
August  Post,  Moulton,  la. 


Cane 


and  avoid  the  terrible  effects  and  losses  | 
of  a  drouth  like  that  of  last  year. 

Fifty  pounds  of  our 

Amber  Cane  Seed 

sown  broadcast  on  an  acre  of  good  ground  I 
\will  produce  10  tons  or  more  of  succulent  I 
green  fodder.  Drilled  in  and  cultivated,  I 
it  produces  upwards  of  50  tons  of  I 
green  fodder  or  ensilage  per  acre.  Un-  | 
equalled  as  a  catch  crop  in  drouthy  sea¬ 
sons.  May  be  pastured,  soiled  or  cured. 
All  stock  eat  it  greedily.  Catalogue  free. 

PRICRfbags  free)— 100 lbs., $5  ;  50 lbs., 
$2.75;  25  lbs., $1.60.  iind  10  lbs  ,  75c.  | 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 

84  and  86  Randolph  8treet,  CHICAGO, 
or  14  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Asparagus— Conover’s  Colossal,  $3  per  1,000.  Cab¬ 
bage— Danish  Ballhead,  from  our  imported  seed,  the 
best  Cabbage  from  October  to  April  or  May,  $1.25  per 
1,000;  Wakefield  and  Early  Summer,  $1  per  1,000. 
Celery  —  White  Plume,  transplanted,  strong,  and 
Celerlac,  $2  per  1.000.  Horseradish  Sets— 4  to  6-inch. 
$1.50;  7  to  9-inch,  $3  per  1,000.  Tomato— Dwarf 
Champion.  Acme,  Livingston  and  others,  trans¬ 
planted,  very  strong,  $5  per  1,000  ,  65c.  per  100.  Cash 
with  order.  8end  5  cents  In  stamps  for  sample  of 
anyone  to  be  mailed.  LUDWIG  MOSB4EK, 

8500  Anthony  Avenue,  South  Chicago,  Ill. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

H  /  G  H  -  a  R  A  D  E 

Carden  Seeds 


BR  IDG  EM  AN'S  SEED  WAREHOUSE 

37  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 

Descriptive  illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 


Fruit  Packages 

Quarter,  Pint  and  Quart  Berry 
Baskets, 

Borry  and  Grape  Crates,  Grape 
Tills,  Partitions,  etc. 
for  Prices.  Address 


J.  E.  WESCOTT, 

Highland,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

Waterproof  or  Plain  Canvas 
Stack  Covers.  Hay  Caps,  Wagon 
and  Implement  Covers,  Tents, 
Plant  Bed  Cloth,  etc. 

HENRY  DEH-BY, 

124  Chambers  Street,  -  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Peach,  Apple  and 
Pear  Buds. 

Send  list  of  wants  to  be  priced.  Car.  furnish  In 
large  or  small  quantities. 

J.  G.  HARRISON  A  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 

Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choloe 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

SO  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


5 

for 

$4 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscription#  with 
$4  and  we  will  advance  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  will  now  get  the  paper  from 
the  time  subscription  is  received  until 
January  1,  1903.  Get  up  a  club  at  once. 


The  Name  on  Mv  T rees  Means  Something 


Tree  Breeders. 


IT  DOESN’T  ALWAYS  ON  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ONoTHE  HILL. 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SRASS  SEED 


CHOICE  RE-CLEANED  SEED  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Dreer’s  Permanent  Pasture  Mixture  cannot  be  excelled 
for  producing  abundant  hay  crops,  and  luxurious  after¬ 
math.  Full  line  of  all  Grasses  and  Clovers;  also  special 
mixtures  for  Lawns,  Golf  Links,  etc.  Circular  and  prices 
on  application.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Phlla.,  Pa. 
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Pruning  Trees  in  Locust  Years. 

IV.  L.  E.,  Tallmadge,  O.— Shall  1  prune  the 
fruit  trees  I  intend  to  set  this  Spring  any 
differently  on  account  of  the  locusts  we 
expect  this  year? 

Ans. — In  our  own  planting  we  left  the 
full  top — intending  to  prune  after  the 
locusts  have  finished.  In  ordinary  years 
we  turn  hack  to  a  small  whip  and  cut 
the  roots  close.  This  year  we  left  both 
tops  and  roots  longer  than  usual. 

Seeding  to  Grass  Without  Plowing. 

A.  E.  B.,  Gol.  Co.,  N.  Y.— Can  a  worn-out 
pasture  be  renewed  without  plowing?  The 
lot  contains  about  40  acres  and  is  some¬ 
what  grown  up  with  cedars.  The  land  is 
now  mostly  in  weeds.  The  soil  is  a  reddish 
sand.  Would  like  to  get  in  shape  for  a 
sheep  pasture. 

Ans. — We  doubt  whether  you  can  re¬ 
seed  this  pasture  without  breaking  or 
stirring  up  the  soil  in  some  way.  The 
chances  of  securing  a  “catch”  of  grass 
by  scattering  the  seed  on  the  surface 
are  not  very  good,  as  judged  from  our 
own  experience.  We  have  reports  from 
farmers  who  say  they  have  improved 
such  pastures  by  scattering  seeds  of 
Blue  grass  and  White  clover  in  the  mud 
of  early  Spring. 

Angle-Worms  Abundant. 

J.  O.  W.,  Albany,  N.  Y.— Will  you  explain 
the  cause  for  the  large  number  of  angle- 
worms  in  my  rose  garden?  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  and  all  large.  What  can  1 
do  to  get  rid  of  them? 

Ans. — The  worms  are  in  your  garden 
because  they  find  plenty  of  food  there 
and  the  soil  conditions  suited  to  them. 
Boys  who  go  fishing  know  where  to  go 
and  get  worms  with  the  least  work. 
They  pick  out  cool,  moist  places  where 
the  soil  is  dark-colored  and  full  of  rot¬ 
ting  vegetable  matter.  This  rotting  hu¬ 
mus  is  what  the  angle-worm  feeds  on, 
swallowing  chunks  or  masses  of  the  soil, 
digesting  the  organic  matter  and  ex¬ 
pelling  the  undigested  soil.  These 
worms  will  do  no  harm  to  your  garden. 
They  are  among  the  useful  friends  of 
the  farmer,  for  they  work  over  the  soil 
and  open  it  to  air  and  water. 

Homemade  Waterproof  Cloth. 

8.,  Rushville,  N.  Y.— Mention  has  been 
made  in  the  newspapers  of  a  cap  for  hay 
slacks,  etc.,  consisting  of  cloth  covered 
with  oil  or  some  other  treatment.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  fit  up  covers  that 
would  be  comparatively  waterproof,  that 
could  be  made  up  into  covers  for  horses 
that  are  out  for  any  purpose  in  the  rain, 
delivering  milk,  for  instance.  What  kind 
of  cloth,  and  what  preparations  are  used? 
Or,  would  it  be  cheaper  to  buy  the  cloth 
already  prepared? 

Ans. — On  page  5  J.  E.  Morse  told  how 
to  make  a  cloth  cover  for  a  hotbed.  Me¬ 
dium  or  heavy  sheeting  is  tacked  firm¬ 
ly  to  a  frame  and  painted  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  well-beaten  eggs  in  a  pint 
of  raw  linseed  oil.  Three  or  four  coats 
are  used.  This  cloth  will  do  quite  well 
as  a  hotbed  cover  or  even  as  a  hay  cap, 
but  we  do  not  believe  it  would  answer 
for  a  horse  cover.  We  think  it  would 
be  cheaper  in  the  end  to  buy  rubber 
cloth. 


Grafting  Questions. 

IV.  //.  C.,  W.  Hanover,  Mass.—l.  Can  a  wild 
or  cultivated  cherry  tree  be  grafted  or 
budded?  2.  Can  any  use  be  made  of  wild 
plum  trees  in  this  locality?  3.  I  have  two 
sprouts  that  have  grown  from  the  roots 
of  an  apple  tree  that  has  been  cut  down. 
The  shoots  are  about  9  or  10  feet  high.  The 
smaller  has  very  thrifty  new  wood  and  the 
other  is  coarser.  Which  shall  I  save,  and 
what  would  be  a  good  kind  to  graft  into  it? 

Ans. — 1.  Cultivated  cherry  trees  can 
be  budded  very  easily  and  are  grafted 
with  some  difficulty,  but  the  wild  or  na¬ 
tive  cherry  trees  of  the  forests  cannot 
be  either  budded  or  grafted.  2.  Wild 
plum  trees  may  be  budded  with  choice 
varieties  of  our  native  types,  but  they 
sprout  badly  and  are  of  little  value  as 
stocks.  3.  The  younger  of  the  two  apple 
sprouts  is  the  one  I  would  choose,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  thriftier  and  will  be  like¬ 
ly  to  push  the  grafts  more  than  the 
other  one.  Sutton  is  a  good  variety  to 
graft  on  it,  unless  an  earlier  kind  is  de¬ 
sired.  Garden  Royal  or  Williams  would 
be  among  the  best  that  ripen  in  mid¬ 


summer  ami  Jefferis  for  one  a  little 
later.  n.  is.  v.  d. 

The  “  Old-Fashioned  ”  Potato  Beetle. 

J.  J.  B.,  Iowa.— We  have  a  new  kind  of 
potato  bug  (new  in  this  section),  long,  with 
black  and  yellow  stripes,  and  full  or  busi¬ 
ness;  can  strip  the  leaves  from  the  vines 
of  a  large  patch  in  a  few  hours.  They  are 
not  like  the  Colorado  beetle.  They  will 
not  take  Paris-green.  How  can  I  fight 
them  successfully? 

Ans. — This  is  known  as  “the  old- 
fashioned”  Potato  bug.  It  is  a  blister 
beetle  belonging  to  the  family  of  insects 
which  are  used  to  make  blister  plasters 
of  “Spanish  fly.”  it  has  been  known 
for  many  years  and  every  season  reports 
come  to  us  of  the  damage  it  does  in  po¬ 
tato  fields.  This  damage  is  usually 
local.  It  is  not  widely  distributed  like 
the  common  Potato  beetle,  and  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  appear  in  large  numbers  two 
years  in  succession.  The  life  history  of 
the  insect  is  very  interesting.  The  little 
larvae  hatch  and  live  on  the  eggs  of 
grasshoppers.  It  is  noticed  that  these 
beetles  are  always  most  numerous  after 
a  “grasshopper  year”  for  with  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  food  more  of  the  young  insects 
live.  Doubtless  the  young  do  good  ser¬ 
vice  in  killing  grasshoppers,  but  the 
full-grown  beetles  are  a  nuisance  when 
they  come  in  large  numbers.  Paris- 
green,  as  used  against  the  common  Po¬ 
tato  beetle,  is  not  effective.  When 
mixed  with  flour  or  plaster  it  is  said  to 
be  better  than  in  water.  Some  reporters 
say  that  the  beetles  follow  the  rows 
straight  through  the  fields  and  when 
driven  out  never  return.  In  some  cases 
boys  walk  behind  them  whipping  the 
vines.  The  beetles  leave  the  field,  and 
if  straw  is  put  at  the  end  they  run  into 
it  and  may  be  burned.  They  will  die 
if  knocked  off  into  pans  of  kerosene. 


ever  much  we  may  be  able  to  get  out  of 
them,  merely  a  poor  return  for  our  pre¬ 
vious  care?  By  all  means  they  should 
be  taught  their  obligations,  but  the  un¬ 
derlying  principle  of  all  stable  govern¬ 
ment  must  ever  be  the  idea  of  personal 
ownership  and  hence  interested  respon¬ 
sibility.  Out  of  the  garden  we  want  a 
generous  supply  of  vegetables,  all  that 
the  family  can  use.  We  also  should 
have  a  large  surplus  to  sell,  for  we  want 
the  boys  and  girls  to  get  money  out  of 
it;  but  we  want  them  to  earn  it. 

Discouraging  Conditions. — The  sea¬ 
son  has  thus  far  been  very  discouraging 
for  garden  work  in  many  localities,  gen¬ 
erally  cold  and  backward.  Too  wet  in 
some  places,  too  dry  in  others,  so  it  is 
not  all  play  or  pastime.  It  is  disheart¬ 
ening  to  plant  or  sow  and  have  the  seed 
fail  to  grow,  or  be  so  long  in  coming  up 
that  the  ground  gets  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  grass,  before  we  can  see 
where  to  work  without  destroying  what 
we  desire  to  save.  Well,  we  are  prom¬ 
ised  seed  time  and  harvest,  so  our  part 
is  to  sow,  hoe  and  reap.  If  some  seeds 
have  failed  to  grow,  that  is  nothing  new. 
Try  it  again  or  put  in  something  else; 
but  keep  the  soil  busy  growing  good 
things,  or  it  will  busy  itself  growing 
weeds  and  briers. 

Eleventh-Hour  Garden. — To  those 
who  failed  to  start  a  garden  at  all  the 
late  season  may  be  turned  into  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise.  It  will  give  opportunity 
to  begin  now  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  many  varieties  that  will  succeed 
if  started  from  now  on.  The  number 
that  may  be  planted  or  sown  right  atong 
up  to  early  Autumn  is  legion,  and  they 
will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  if  only 
started.  Shall  I  give  a  list  that  will  suc¬ 
ceed  well  "if  started  even  after  you  have 
read  this?  Not  here;  but  I  refer  you 


EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 


back  to  the  list  given  in  one  of  the  num¬ 
bers  for  April.  The  successful  seeds  to 
sow  now  would  include  nearly  every¬ 
thing  in  that  list,  only  it  would  be  the 
later  sorts  of  the  same  varieties.  There 
is  still  time  to  do  much  even  this  year, 
and  next  year  it  will  require  little  or  no 
goading-on  to  get  at  the  work  with  a 
will.  After  reading  this  take  the  first 
possible  opportunity  for  breaking 
ground  for  the  garden.  Be  sure  that 
every  member  of  the  family  and  the 
hired  help  are  present  to  participate. 
See  if  the  wife  who  has  to  prepare  three 
times  365  meals  every  year  of  her  life 
with  perchance  little  but  the  pork  and 
flour  barrels  to  draw  qpon,  will  not 
heartily  cooperate  in  the  work.  See 
whether  the  boys  and  the  girls,  when 
they  once  understand  that  they  are  to 
be  taken  into  the  firm  as  business  part¬ 
ners,  will  not  enter  into  the  work  with 
a  hurrah.  True,  they  will  tire  of  it  un¬ 
less  they  are  shown  something  besides 
the  drudgery  side,  but  fortunately,  if 
carefully  directed  they  will  discover 
many  more  pleasant  things,  and  even  the 
work  feature  may  be  turned  into  part 
pleasure.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 

American  Horticultural  Manual, 
Part  1,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  assisted  by 
Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen;  New  York;  John 
Wiley  &  Sons;  price,  $1.50.  This  is  a  hand¬ 
some  volume  of  417  pages,  covering  the 
principles  and  practices  of  propagation, 
culture  and  breeding  of  fruits,  nuts,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  in  North 
America,  a  great  amount  of  accurate  and 
up-to-date  information  on  above  subjects 
is  brought  together.  Every  topic  is  clearly 
treated  and  amply  Illustrated  by  excellent 
cuts.  The  work  will  be  invaluable  to  be¬ 
ginners  in  horticulture,  as  it  covers  the 
whole  field  of  American  outdoor  opera¬ 
tions.  Part  II.  is  to  be  a  Systematic  Po¬ 
mology  giving  classification  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  American-grown  fruits  and 
nuts. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Hood  Farm  Sale 

Wednesday  and  Thursday , 
June  11  and  12,  1902, 


Jerseys 

combine  beauty  with 
utility.  Are  rich,  deep, 
persistent  milkers  and  paying  cows. 

Hood  Farm  Berkshires.  The  profitable  hog. 
Large,  strong  litters  and  can  be  fatted  at  any  age. 


Some  Speculation's. — Since  diagram¬ 
ing  the  all-season’s  garden  and  outlining 
the  work  I  am  often  led  to  speculate  as 
to  how  many  of  our  readers  have  really 
undertaken  it.  Many  of  course  were 
more  or  less  interested  in  gardening  be¬ 
fore  the  notes  were  written,  and  may 
have  been  able  to  sift  out  some  useful 
helps.  I  presume,  however,  that  were  a 
“straw  vote”  to  be  taken  among  The  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  it  would  reveal  the  fact 
that  a  large  contingent  had  thought  lit¬ 
tle  and  done  perhaps  less  about  the 
matter,  and  so  in  many  cases  the  garden 
will  go  by  default.  But  perchance  some 
seed  has  fallen  upon  good  ground.  With¬ 
in  easy  rifle  shot  of  my  own  home  are 
many  houses  with  back  yards  of  rich 
soil  and  large  enough  to  have  grown 
the  entire  vegetable  supply  for  the 
whole  season.  And  still  the  peddlers 
and  hawkers  find  a  ready  market  at 
those  houses  for  their  ancient  and  over¬ 
ripe  garden  truck.  Within  those  houses 
are  a  score,  maybe  two  score,  of  boys 
that  outside  of  a  few  hours  daily  spent 
in  school,  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do 
but  kill  time,  and  there  are  fully  as 
many  girls  just  as  unfortunately  sur¬ 
rounded.  Nature  has  endowed  the  soil 
in  those  backyards  with  wonderfully 
productive  powers,  and  they  would  ac¬ 
complish  great  things  for  good  if  only 
the  owners  or  occupants  would  direct 
those  forces  and  give  the  ground  some¬ 
thing  to  do.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  soil 
to  be  at  work,  it  cannot  help  it,  but  as 
nothing  is  given  it  to  do  its  energies  are 
wasted  in  producing  weeds  and  thistles. 
Are  not  the  same  conditions  true  as  to 
the  boys  and  girls?  They  are  loaded 
with  ambition  and  youthful  vigor,  that 
for  lack  of  better  and  more  useful  chan¬ 
nels  of  outflow  are  all  expended  in  some 
harmless  fun  no  doubt,  almost  certainly 
in  much  that  is  ruinous  in  its  tendencies. 
The  farmer  boys  and  girls  are  far  more 
fortunate  in  their  surroundings  in  that 
there  is  always  some  useful  work  at 
hand.  But  do  we  not  sometimes  make 
the  mistake  of  considering  the  exacted 
services  of  the  boys  and  girls  merely 
the  payment  of  old  obligations  and  how¬ 


The  above  picture  shows  some  of 
the  Merry  Maiden  family  at  Hood 
Farm,  That  this  is  not  a  culling-out 
sale  is  proved  when  we  say  that  two 
sons  of  Merry  Maiden  by  Brown 
Bessie's  Son  will  be  sold.  Also  two 
of  her  daughters,  one  with  a  butter 
test,  the  other  not  in  milk.  This  is 
the  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered 
to  get  the  blood  of  the  two  greatest  win¬ 


ners  in  the  World’s  Fair  Dairy  tests. 

The  Berkshires  in  this  sale  include 
Sambo,  imported,  the  champion  boar 
of  England,  1900,  never  beaten  in 
the  show  ring.  Imported  sows  and 
choice  stock  of  our  own  breeding. 

Sale  Catalogue  ready  June  2.  Sent 
on  application  to  Peter  C.  Kellogg, 
107  John  Street,  New  York,  or 
Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Ruralisms  • 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Ornamental  Fruit  Trees. — The  floral 
beauty  of  our  various  fruit  trees  is  uni¬ 
versally  appreciated.  No  feature  of 
rural  life  is  more  likely  to  awaken  sen¬ 
timent  than  a  blossoming  orchard,  yet 
comparatively  few  trees  of  this  class  are 
so  placed  as  to  he  seen  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  from  country  dwellings.  The 
rapid-growing  sweet  or  heart  cherries 
are  often  used  as  shade  trees  about 
dwellings  in  country  towns,  and  are  very 
handsome  and  satisfactory  until  the 
abundant  fruit  tempts  marauders  to 
break  them  down.  Less  frequently  we 
find  a  crab-apple  planted  as  much  for 
ornament  as  fruit.  Some  of  the  flower¬ 
ing  crabs  are  specially  desirable.  Bech¬ 
tel’s  double-flowering  crab  is  particu¬ 
larly  fine,  looking  as  if  covered  with 
pink  roses.  Parkman’s  double  crab  has 
very  dark  foliage  and  double  dark  rose 
blooms,  retaining  their  color  a  long  time. 
There  are  several  other  desirable  varie¬ 
ties,  mostly  quite  sterile  as  regards  fruit, 
but  the  Many-flowered  crab,  Pyrus  Ma- 
lus  floribunda,  freely  bears  fruits  which 
are  very  ornamental  in  late  Summer. 
There  are  also  some  beautiful  flowering 
cherries,  the  best  in  popular  estimation 
being  the  Japan  weeping  rose-flowered 
cherry.  It  is  most  graceful  in  outline, 
and  the  delicate  rose-colored  blooms  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  leaves,  completely 
wreathing  the  branches.  Several  spe¬ 
cies  of  cherry  have  large  double  white 
flowers.  Oue  of  the  best  of  these  is  the 
Ranunculus-flowered  cherry,  Cerasus 
eaproniana  ranunculiflora,  shown  at 
Fig.  383.  The  cut  is  stiff  in  outline,  and 
does  not  indicate  the  grace  of  the  flow¬ 
ers,  which  cover  the  whole  tree.  Sev¬ 
eral  flowering  plums  and  almonds  are 
frequently  grown  in'  dooryards  and 
shrubberies  for  the  beauty  of  their  early 
blooms,  but  they  are  too  dwarf  in  stat¬ 
ure  to  be  considered  among  trees.  The 
various  red,  white  anu  rose  double-fiow- 
ered  peaches  make  a  bold  group  when 
planted  together,  and  often  reach  fair 
size  under  good  conditions. 

The  Japan  Golden  Russet  pear  takes 
high  rank  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  fo¬ 
liage,  fruit  and  flower.  It  is  a  strong, 
upright  grower,  but  less  rank  than  the 
Kieffer.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
glossy,  making  an  attractive  appearance 
until  late  Fall.  The  flowers  come  in 
great  clusters,  and  are  succeeded  by  fair, 
symmetrical  fruits,  looking  like  very 
bright  Golden  Russet  apples.  They  hang 
well  into  October,  and  have  always  at- 
ti  acted  much  attention  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  They  are  almost  worthless 
for  culinary  purposes,  as  the  texture  is 
hard  and  quality  insipid.  Long  baking 
with  sugar  develops  a  pleasing  flavor, 
which  is  likely  to  cloy  the  palate  if  free¬ 
ly  indulged  in.  We  recommend  this 
handsome  pear  for  purely  ornamental 
plantings,  when  fruit  quality  is  no  con¬ 
sideration,  but  a  horticultural  idea  is  to 
be  carried  out.  The  fruiting  Japan 
quince,  Cydonia  Maulei,  bears  profusely 
and  is  very  brilliant,  though  the  orange- 
scarlet  of  the  blooms  is  not  as  generally 
pleasing  as  the  clear  scarlet  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  species.  The  fruits  are  quite  use¬ 
ful  for  preserving.  These  quinces  are 
classed  with  shrubs,  as  they  grow  only 
three  to  six  feet  high.  Our  native  plums 
are  more  pleasing  in  bloom  than  the 
European  and  Japan  types.  The  latter 
are  very  profuse  bloomers,  but  the  flow¬ 
ers  have  a  creamy  shade  when  seen  in 
mass,  and  soon  become  dingy,  while 
many  native  sorts  add  a  tinge  of  pink 
to  their  usual  pearly  whiteness,  and  keep 


If  you  want  a  harvesting  machine  that 
is  reliable — one  that  will  work  success¬ 
fully  in  all  conditions  of  grain — buy  the 
McCormick. — *4  <lv. 


in  good  condition  for  many  days.  The 
variety  Aitken,  belonging  to  the  Nigra 
group,  is  the  best  example  we  now  have 
of  blooming  age,  though  Cheney  is  said 
to  be  better.  Golden  Beauty  is  of  grace¬ 
ful  habit  and  bears  very  attractive  pure- 
white  flowers,  while  everyone  knows 
the  snowbank  effect  of  the  innumerable 
blooms  of  the  Beach  plum,  Prunus  mari- 
tima.  The  Domestica  plums  are  not  es¬ 
pecially  attractive  in  bloom,  though  an 
occasional  cluster  of  their  flowers  is 
charming  enough.  We  are  inclined  to 
rank  Summer  Snow  as  the  most  decora¬ 
tive  of  the  fruiting  peaches.  The  large 
blooms  are  pure  white  and  borne  in 
great  profusion,  showing  off  well  on  the 
green  branches.  The  peaches  are  white 
to  the  pit;  sweet  and  good,  the  only 
fault  being  the  persistent  clinging  of  the 
flesh  to  pit.  It  is  hardy,  healthy  and  a 
certain  cropper.  Many  of  the  North 
China  peaches  have  large,  showy  pink 
blooms,  among  which  the  new  Carman 
is  most  conspicuous,  but  none  seems  as 
effective  in  bloom  as  Summer  Snow. 
Among  all  apple  trees  the  Greening 
pleases  us  best  when  in  bloom.  From 
these  rambling  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that  good  ornamental  effects  may  be 
had  from  several  fairly  useful  orchard 
trees  if  attention  is  paid  to  their  bloom¬ 
ing  qualities,  when  planning  the  home 
grounds. 

Some  Effects  of  Volcanic  Disturb¬ 
ance. — The  horribly  destructive  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions  in  two  populous  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  will  probably  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  cultivation  in  the 
devastated  districts  for  an  indefinite 
period,  though  most  volcanic  countries 
eventually  recover  a  high  degree  of  fer¬ 
tility  after  the  acrid  chemicals  have  been 
washed  and  leached  away.  The  region 
about  Mount  Vesuvius  in  Italy  has  been 
repeatedly  desolated,  yet  cultivation  al¬ 
ways  returns  as  the  soil  recovers  its 
capabilities.  The  human  microbe  is 
very  peristent,  and  active  memory  of 
these  elemental  disasters  does  not  long 
endure.  Last  year  this  volcano  was 
quite  active  and  discharged  great  clouds 
of  steam  charged  with  mineral  acids, 
while  heavy  rains  were  falling.  The 
acids  were  absorbed  by  the  descending 
rain,  and  greatly  injured  the  growing 
crops,  burning  the  young  shoots  of 
vines,  hazelnuts  and  other  important 
local  crops.  Although  these  steam 
clouds  have  been  emitted  for  centuries 
there  is  no  record  of  similar  extensive 
injury,  and  it  is  probable  the  exact  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions  never  happened  to 
exist  before.  The  money  crops  for  the 
season  of  1901  were  practically  ruined, 
yet  Nature  has  since  given  this  same 
blighted  district  a  strange  compensation 
in  the  form  of  a  heavy  sand  storm,  ac¬ 
companied  by  rain  from  the  neighboring 
coast  of  Africa.  The  rains  were  very 
copious,  aud  precipitated  the  fine  sand 
in  the  form  of  a  blood-red  gritty  mud, 
staining  the  soil  and  buildings,  which  are 
nearly  always  white  in  southern  Italy. 
On  analysis  this  mud  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  valuable  phos¬ 
phates,  thus  automatically  spreading  a 
fertilizing  layer  over  a  great  extent  of 
country  which  is  likely  to  derive  con¬ 
siderable  benefit  from  the  unexpected 
visitation.  From  chemical  similarity  the 
dust  is  supposed  to  have  been  gathered 
by  high  winds  from  the  rich  Nile  Valley 
in  Egypt.  _  w.  v.  f. 

Free  Nature  Study. 

The  advauced  class  in  the  Graven- 
hurst  (Ontario)  high  school  recently  had 
a  practical  lesson  in  horticulture.  About 
25  boys  and  girls  with  their  teacher,  Dr. 
Muldow,  visited  the  grounds  of  J.  P. 
Cockburn,  a  R.  N.-Y.  reader.  Mr,  Cock- 
burn  gave  a  little  talk  on  fruit  and  bees. 
Then — to  quote  from  the  Toronto  Sun: 

After  a  short  lecture  on  pruning  and 
showing  the  use  of  the  fruit  spurs,  the 
company  adjourned  to  where  there  were 
several  small  trees.  Here  was  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  to  try  their  skill  in  prac¬ 
tical  work,  as  Mr.  Cockburn  had  provided 
grafting  wax  and  the  necessary  tools. 


After  a  sample  graft  had  been  placed  all 
examined  it;  the  class  divided  in  pairs,  and 
each  did  their  work  carefully,  making  neat 
joints,  and  doing  excellent  work.  Each 
pair  labeled  their  work,  putting  on  the 
name  of  the  variety,  the  day  of  the  month, 
and  their  own  names,  to  see  what  measure 
of  success  will  attend  their  first  effort  in 
grafting.  The  pupils  will  return  again  for 
further  lessons.  In  the  meantime,  some  of 
the  boys  are  trying  their  hands  on  some 
of  the  stocks  to  be  found  in  the  large 
high  school  grounds. 

That  is  a  very  sensible  way  to  interest 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  We  wish 
there  were  more  people  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  such  study  of  nature.  The 
teacher  cannot  do  it  alone.  There  must 
be  men  -  like  Mr.  Cockburn  to  cooperate 
with  them. 


THE  END  OF  THE  “END LESS  CHAIN.’’ 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  only  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  to  advise  its  readers  not  to 
write  the  famous  “fountain  pen”  let¬ 
ters!  Now  that  the  “incident  is  closed,” 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Government 
for  deciding  that  the  scheme  is  a  hum¬ 
bug  will  interest  many  who  will  never 
see  their  “wages.”  The  Assistant  At¬ 
torney-General  thus  outlines  the 
scheme: 

By  this  system  at  least  two  weeks’  work 
must  be  given  each  patron  of  the  scheme 
to  fulfill  the  promise  made,  which  entails 
an  expense  of  $5  for  salary  and  $3  for  post¬ 
age,  etc.;  total,  $8.  The  income  from  this 
patron  is  but  $2.50.  The  whole  scheme  re¬ 
solves  Itself  into  this  proposition:  For  a 
consideration  of  $2.50  and  the  writing  of 
120  advertising  letters  Van  Kirk  and  Robins 
promise  to  give  a  pen  and  $8,  an  impossible 
proposition,  inasmuch  as  the  letters  all 
hold  out  similar  promises,  and  if  returns 
are  received  therefrom  it  means  other 
promises  similar  to  the  above  for  the  small 
consideration  named.  The  only  gain  the 
promotor  receives  either  from  a  theoretical 
or  practical  standpoint  as  shown  by  th< 
explanations  I  have  received  is  from  per¬ 
sons  who  pay  $2.50  for  the  pen  and  the  work 
and  subsequently  decline  to  perform  the 
work.  This  would  be  very  unusual,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  principal  inducement  in  th< 
advertisements  is  the  work— not  the  pen. 

But  how  did  such  a  game  ever  start? 
This  bit  of  history  is  given: 

The  company  was  established  about  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  last,  and  has  been  doing  busines.- 
actually  only  about  nine  weeks,  during 
which  time  it  has,  by  its  own  showing,  de¬ 
livered  about  19,000  pens,  and  has  failed  to 
fill  a  considerable  number  of  orders  by 
reason  of  its  inability  to  obtain  the  pens 
from  manufacturers.  This  period  has  been 
too  short  to  test  the  outcome  of  the 
scheme,  but  it  has  been  long  enough  to 
show  that  it  has  received  about  $47,500 
while  it  has  agreed  to  pay  $152,000.  Admit¬ 
ting  its  statement  to  be  true  that  it  in¬ 
tended  to  make  payments  to  this  extent, 
it  is  but  a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic 
that  its  loss  would  have  been  $104,000  in  this 
operation.  There  is  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  they  never  had  funds  on  hand  to  meet 
these  outstanding  obligations;  but  even  if 
they  had,  how  long  could  they  continue 
doing  business  at  this  rate? 

The  plea  put  up  by  these  dealers  was 
that  they  intended  to  carry  out  all  their 
agreements.  To  this  the  lawyers  reply: 

Inasmuch  as  the  element  of  intent  is  not 
essential  in  constituting  guilt  in  such  a 
case  it  should  not  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  intention  of  the  promotors  of 
this  scheme  may  have  been  ever  so  good, 
yet,  if  it  is  evident  upon  the  face  of  the 
papers,  that  they  could  not  perform  theii 
obligations,  this  department  is  justified  In 
concluding  that  in  the  language  of  the  law 
it  is  a  scheme  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  money  under  false  and  fraudulent 
representations.  The  best  intentions  of 
the  parties  in  this  case  would  not  relieve 
the  person  defrauded  when  he  came  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  he  was  defraud¬ 
ed.  As  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  protective 
and  as  it  devolves  upon  the  Postmaster- 
General  the  duty  of  interposing  its  condi¬ 
tions  to  prevent  damage  to  the  citizen,  it 
follows,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  duty  of 
the  department  is  to  issue  a  fraud  order 
in  this  case. 


Poor 
Soils 

are  made  rich¬ 
er  and  more 
productive  and 
rich  soils  retain 
their  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  powers, 
by  the  use  of 
fertilizers  with 
a  liberal  percentage  of 

Potash 


Write  for  our  books — sent  free — 
which  give  all  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

THE  STANDARD  AMMONIATE 

FOR 

Money  Crops 

Sugar  Beets,  Fruit,  W  heat, 
Corn,  Grass,  Truck. 

You  get  YOUR  share  of  the  profit  when  you  use  this 
ideal  predigested  Aumionlate  as  plant  food. 

For  Intrinsic  value  costs  20  per  cent  less  than  other 
ammonia  tes. 

Send  post  card  for  formulas  and  free  bulletins. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  It  Joint  Street,  New  York. 


COSTS  LITTLE 

EASILY  LAID 


LASTS  YEARS 


RUBEROID 

(TRAbt-i/IARK  REGISTERED) 


BOOKLET  “K”  •  . 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

102  William  St..  New  York. 


OS  r-tr  HYDRAULIC 

Klrt  engine 

is  without  question  the  engine  for  the 
f  arm  or  country  residence.  Pumps  more 
water  than  any  ram  and  does  it  without 
attention.  Never  stops.  It 
pumps  30  ft.  high  for  every 
foot  of  fall.  Sold  on  80  days 
trial.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., 
126  Liberty  St.%  New  York. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
desciiption  and  prices  single  ami 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KING  HARNESS  CO., 

CIO  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  noteut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheel*,  eitherstrnightorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  right  by  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog  Itlsfree. 

’"ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


All  harness,  old  or  new,  Is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  use  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Have* 
many  times  Its  cost  by  improved  uppearances  and  lathe  cost 
of  repairs.  Bold  everywhere  In  cans— all  sizes. 

Mule  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Bio  Stories.— My  friend.  Judge  Blow- 
hard,  finds  fault  because  we  talk  so  much 
about  what  he  calls  “chestnuts.”  The  best 
farmers,  he  says,  can  easily  beat  most  of 
the  records  printed  In  the  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
many  of  the  methods  described  are  so  old 
that  these  same  best  farmers  have  for¬ 
gotten  about  them.  If  you  are  to  tell  any 
story  in  print,  he  says,  why  not  tell  a  big 
one?  Now,  the  Judge  is  a  fine  farmer, 
with  every  advantage  of  natural  ability, 
capital  and  training.  If  his  crops  failed 
entirely  for  a  year  or  two,  it  would  not 
ruin  him,  for  he  has  money  elsewhere  that 
will  tide  him  over.  Being  naturally  a  keen, 
shrewd  man,  with  a  good  brain  and  no 
great  amount  of  worry  about  the  supply 
of  bread  and  butter,  he  has  studied  and 
tested  new  methods  as  suggested  by  the 
experts.  He  lost  some  money  at  it,  but 
he  was  able  to  take  the  risk,  and,  on  the 
whole,  has  made  a  good  profit  by  his  in¬ 
vestigations.  Now  he  finds  fault,  because 
we  give  space  to  some  things  which  he 
knows  all  about— he  calls  them  “chest¬ 
nuts.”  Let's  see  about  this! 

Who  Benefits?— The  trouble  with  the 
Judge  is  that  he  forgets  some  things  as  he 
learns  others.  The  things  that  he  now 
calls  “chestnuts”  were  at  one  time  the 
freshest  of  mental  food  to  him.  Remem¬ 
bering  this,  and  with  his  opinion  of  his  own 
powers,  he  ought  to  reason  that  if  these 
things  were  once  strange  to  him,  they 
must  be  thick  as  mud  to  those  whom  he 
knows  are  duller  than  he  is!  Why,  we 
have  talked  again  and  again  about  soak¬ 
ing  seed  potatoes  in  the  formalin  solution, 
to  kill  the  scab.  It  seemed  as  though 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ought  to  know  all  about  it.  Yet  I  have 
had  at  least  20  personal  letters  from  good 
farmers,  asking  how  to  do  it!  Now,  are 
we  to  understand  Judge  Blowhard  and  his 
friends  to  mean  that  they  are  the  only 
people  who  should  be  instructed?  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say  that  some  of  our  college  and 
experiment  station  men  have  something  of 
the  idea  expressed  by  Judge  Blowhard. 
They  go  to  the  meetings  of  farm  societies 
and  they  visit  those  farmers  who  naturally 
take  an  interest  in  advanced  science. 
It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  such  men 
form  their  own  idea  of  what  the  average 
farmer  really  needs  by  what  these  ex¬ 
perts  say.  •  So  it  happens,  that  instead  of 
getting  down  to  the  heart  of  agricultural 
needs,  they  don’t  even  rub  off  the  skin! 
And  it  won’t  do,  either,  for  Judge  Blow¬ 
hard  to  say  that  the  dull  and  indifferent 
should  be  left  alone,  for  their  failure  to 
reach  a  higher  level  in  their  work  surely 
hurts  all  who  try  to  make  a  living  on  the 
farm.  I  call  it  a  noble  privilege  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  graft  a  “chestnut”  where  it  will 
grow  into  helpful  fruit. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.— “Everybody  ought 
to  know  how  to  make  that,”  says  Judge 
Blowhard.  “Jhat’s  a  ‘chestnut’  with 
worms  in  it.”  The  truth  is,  that  thousands 
of  farmers  never  saw  it,  and  don’t  know 
what  it  is  used  for.  Hugh  thinks  he  learned 
how  to  make  it  at  Cornell.  He  put  12 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  bag  and 
hung  it  on  a  stick  over  a  wooden  tub  in 
which  were  12  gallons  of  water.  It  slowly 
dissolved.  Then  he  put  lime  and  water 
into  a  bucket,  and  kept  it  well  stirred.  We 
have  some  Lewis  lye  left  over  from  last 
year.  In  making  his  Bordeaux,  he  puts 
water  in  the  barrel,  and  then  measures  out 
the  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  pours 
that  in.  Then  a  pound  of  the  lye  dissolved 
in  water  is  added,  and  enough  of  the  lime 
in  the  water  to  give  the  test.  This  test  is 
made  by  dropping  a  solution  of  l'errocyan- 
ide  of  potash  into  the  Bordeaux.  So  long 
as  the  copper  is  too  strong  this  test  shows 
a  reddish-brown  color.  When  lime  enough 
has  been  added  there  will  be  no  change  in 
color.  This  test  is  not  always  needed,  for 
an  expert  can  tell  by  the  color  when  lime 
enough  has  been  used,  but  we  consider  it 
safer  to  go  by  the  test.  We  use  this  Bor¬ 
deaux  with  a  pound  of  Paris-green  to  the 
barrel  of  water  fm-  spraying  the  apple 
trees,  and  expect  to  use  it  three  times  on 
the  potatoes  during  the  season. 

Does  It  Pay?— Judge  Blowhard  says  It 
pays  him  well.  No  one  seems  to  deny  that 
wherever  we  can  put  a  thin  coat  of  cop¬ 
per,  there  we  shall  kill  plant  disease.  Will 
the  disease  be  bad  enough,  if  left  alone, 
to  injure  the  plant?  Can  we  put  the  cop¬ 
per  on  so  that  it  will  stay  there?  It  is  all 
very  well  for  a.  man  like  the  Judge  to  tell 
us  what  we  ought  to  do,  but  this  year  the 
following  jobs  all  come  together:  Spray¬ 
ing,  corn  planting,  plowing  for  sugar  beets, 
planting  sweet  potatoes  and  Lima  beans 
and  harrowing  potatoes.  How  is  it  possible 
to  do  all  these  things  well?  Can’t  the 
Judge  and  his  friends  see  that  part  of  their 
cut-and-dried  advice  will  be  cut  again, 
and  part  of  it  dried  dead  before  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  can  use  it?  I  shall  spray  the 
potatoes  for  just  the  same  reason  that  I 
insure  my  property.  I  can’t  prove  that  I 
ever  got  a  dollar  back  for  the  riioney  spent 
on  insurance,  yet  I  don’t  consider  it  lost. 
Other  people  in  whom  I  have  great  confl- 
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dence  claim  that  by  copper-plating  their 
potato  vines,  they  have  gold-plated  their 
pocketbooks.  Mine  would  stand  a  gold- 
plate  an  inch  thick. 

Garden  Notes.— I  have  spoken  of  the 
strawberry  plants  put  out  last  August 
with  the  Richards  transplanter.  They 
were  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  They  grew 
well  through  September,  and  the  few  run¬ 
ners  they  made  were  trained  and  set  in 
the  row.  This  year  we  had  well-filled  rows 
of  strong  plants,  each  with  one  or  two 
good  sprays  of  fruit.  We  planted  Nott’s 
Excelsior  peas  midway  between  the  straw¬ 
berry  rows.  They  are  growing  well,  and 
will  be  off  in  time  to  let  the  strawberries 
run.  We  can  set  late  cabbage  after  the 
peas  are  pulled  and  pot  the  best  straw¬ 
berry  runners.  .  .  .  The  Alaska  peas  are 
looking  well.  As  they  broke  through  the 
ground,  Philip  planted  early  sweet  corn 
between  them.  This  corn  was  two  inches 
high  by  the  middle  of  May.  As  soon  as  the 
peas  are  picked,  out  come  the  vines  and  in 
go  Hubbard  squash  seeds.  When  the  corn 
is  cut,  either  fodder  corn  or  cabbage  fol¬ 
low,  and  when  Jack  Frost  claims  the 
squashes,  rye  will  cover  the  ground.  .  .  . 
We  have  learned  to  transplant  many 
things.  Onions,  beets,  carrots  can  all  be 
“set  out”  when  young  with  good  results. 
Many  farmers  transplant  cabbage,  toma¬ 
toes  or  lettuce,  and  stop  there.  I  have 
transplanted  sweet  corn  with  good  suc¬ 
cess,  and  melons  and  Lima  beans  do  well 
if  their  roots  are  not  broken  too  much. 

.  .  .  We  have  tried  several  samples  of  the 
“seeded  string,”  made  by  the  Israel  Seed 
Co.  This  “string”  is  a  twist  of  tissue 
paper  in  which  seeds  are  placed  at  regu¬ 
lar  distances.  You  bury  the  whole  string 
in  the  ground.  Onions,  beets  and  radishes 
planted  in  this  way  gave  us  a  perfect 
stand,  the  plants  coming  just  where  we 
wanted  them.  These  “strings”  are  very 
useful  in  close  planting,  as  they  can  be 
put  down  between  two  other  rows  without 
any  disturbance. 

Farm  Notes.— There  Is  little  use  in  seed¬ 
ing  clover,  either  Red  or  Crimson,  on  poor 
soil.  These  plants  must  be  well  cared  for 
or  they  cannot  grow.  That  Is  where  they 
differ  from  cow  peas,  which  will  grow  on 
the  poorest  soil.  I  have  one  old  field 
where  clover  failed.  Cow  peas  made  a 
good  growth.  They  were  plowed  under, 

and  now  the  clover  is  coming  in . 

I  have  never  started  a  crop  that  interests 
us  as  the  Alfalfa  does.  The  little  plants 
are  putting  out  their  second  joint.  As 
compared  with  clover,  the  Alfalfa  leaves 
look  as  though  Nature  had  used  her 
crimping  iron  on  the  edge  to  make  them 
look  like  pie  crust.  What  a  blessing  it  will 
be  for  our  farm  if  these  little  plants  can 
fasten  themselves  to  that  hillside!  .  .  . 

Last  fall  I  set  out  25  quince  trees.  I 
asked  the  nurseryman  to  cut  the  roots  off. 
He  cut  all  he  dared  to,  and  we  cut  about 
all  he  left,  cut  down  the  tops,  put  them  in 
little  holes  in  thick  sod,  and  gave  each  a 
little  mulch  of  manure.  A  first-class 
fruit-grower  said  they  couldn’t  live,  be¬ 
cause  the  winds  of  Spring  would  dry  them 
up  before  they  could  get  hold  of  water 
with  these  mutilated  roots!  I  don’t  yet  know 
what  trees  can  do,  but  24  of  these  quince 
trees  are  very  much  alive.  They  have 
thrown  out  their  leaves  and  are  as  vigor¬ 
ous  as  need  be.  I  wonder  whether  it  is 
true  that  some  of  our  fruit  experts  have, 
without  knowing  it,  mixed  the  labels  on 
prejudice  and  broad-gauge  opinion.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  interested  in  seeing  how  our 
customers  pick  out  little  pigs.  They  are 
mostly  farmers,  who  want  a  pig  to  make 
their  pork.  They  usually  pick  the  largest 
and  fattest,  without  so  much  regard  for  its 
shape.  1  would  take  the  long-bodied  pig 
with  square  hams  and  shoulders,  but  the 
fat,  well-rounded  porker  gets  the  call. 
Charlie,  having  started  housekeeping  in 
the  new  house,  is  to  try  an  experiment 
with  a  little  Berkshire  which  has  too  much 
white  to  use  for  breeding  purposes.  He 
will  use  the  swill  from  his  small  family, 
a  small  amount  of  grain  and  the  grass 
around  the  house,  and  see  how  much  pork 
he  can  make. 

Pigs  and  Pasture.— Here  is  a  good  one 
from  an  Illinois  man:  “Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  Hope  Farm  man  has  forgotten 
what  seemed  to  impress  him  most  on  his 
‘western’  trip  a  couple  of  years  ago?  You 
say  your  May  feed  for  hogs  is  the  most 
expensive,  when  it  should  be  the  cheapest. 
Better  chink  up  the  holes  in  that  stone 
fence  and  let  the  hogs  out— where  you  can 
see  them  Sunday  afternoons— into  the  Blue 
grass  and  clover,  the  cheapest  feed  in  New 
Jersey,  better  than  all  the  rape  you  can 
raise  on  Hope  Farm.  Give  them  a  ghost, 
of  a  chance,  and  you  won’t  have  to  make 
baskets  to  pay  off  that  mortgage!” 

That’s  good.  I  was  wrong  on  my  May 
estimate,  for  rye,  oats  and  clover  came 
along  faster  than  I  expected.  I  thought 
when  I  wrote  that  before  I  could  get  green 
feed  to  take  the  place  of  roots,  I  should 
have  to  feed  heavily  of  grain.  I  readily 
saw  the  profit  in  pasturing  hogs,  but  it 
pays  us  better  thus  far,  or,  at  least,  we 
think  so,  to  cut  the  green  feed  and  carry; 


it  to  the  hogs.  Our  friend  probably  never 
saw  an  old-fashioned  stone  wall  in  his  life. 
Our  eastern  farms  are  often  long  and  nar¬ 
row.  In  our  own  case  the  lower  land  is 
too  useful  for  money  crops  to  be  used  for 
pasture.  On  the  hills,  where  pasture 
might  be  made,  there  is  no  water  for  the 
stock.  The  conditions  in  Illinois  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours  that  the  scheme  for  using 
clover  is  about  the  only  point  of  agree¬ 
ment.  We  think  it  pays  us  best  to  cut 
and  carry  the  green  stuff  to  the  hogs.  We 
may  learn  better  later.  We  have  made 
about  as  much  pork  out  of  an  acre  of 
cabbage  as  we  have  from  any  other  crop, 
our  hogs  are  doing  well  as  it  is.  h.  w.  c. 


Experience  with  “New  Onion  Cul¬ 
ture.— When  it  first  came  out  I  tried  a 
small  plot  for  home  use.  The  first  time  I 
sowed  the  seed  too  late  and  too  thick,  about 
the  first  of  March.  My  plants  were  small 
and  spindling  when  set;  the  tops  lopped 
down  so  I  could  not  run  tools  between  the 
rows.  I  sheared  them  off  about  the  middle. 
They  were  not  much  improvement  on  sets. 
The  next  season  I  sowed  the  seed  about 
the  middle  of  February  in  a  fire-heated 
cabbage  bed;  temperature  70  degrees,  till 
they  came  up;  then  reduced  to  50  or  60 
degrees.  I  had  much  better  plants.  For 
about  two  weeks  before  setting  out  the 
plants  took  off  the  sash;  had  no  bottom 
heat.  The  plants  were  fully  as  large  as 
a  cedar  pencil.  I  took  them  up  in  bunches, 
sheared  them  off  in  the  middle,  sorted 
them,  put  the  large  plants  on  one  side  of 
plot,  smaller  on  other  in  rows  16  inches 
apart,  four  inches  apart  in  rows.  When 
grown  the  onions  almost  touched  each 
other.  They  were  the  finest  lot  of  onions 
I  have  ever  seen.  As  to  labor  they  were 
easily  cultivated.  As  soon  as  set  I  com¬ 
menced  to  cultivate.  Setting  out  the 
plants  I  do  not  think  is  more  than  half 
the  job  that  the  first  weeding  of  seedlings 
Is.  The  variety  was  Prizetaker.  Next  sea¬ 
son  I  had  about  the  same  results.  Since 
then  I  have  got  a  stock  of  Potato  onions 
that  I  plant  deep  the  first  of  November; 
then  cover  the  ground  with  straw  for  the 
Winter;  also  Winter  Egyptian  onions  that 
are  ready  for  bunch  onions  the  first  of 
April.  I  think  this  the  better  plan  for 
home  use.  I  do  not  raise  truck  for  sale, 
so  1  cannot  speak  of  the  commercial  value 
of  the  new  onion  culture.  To  raise  them 
in  quantities  would  require  a  large  space 
in  a  greenhouse.  The  rows  should  be  four 
to  five  inches  apart  and  the  soil  kept  stirred 
between  the  rows.  I  have  a  greenhouse 
12  x  33  feet,  heated  with  hot  water  pipes; 
it  is  covered  with  long  sash.  I  use  it  to 
raise  garden  and  bedding  plants.  As  the 
season  advances  1  stop  the  heat;  can  take 
the  sash  all  off,  so  the  plants  are  the  same 
as  out  of  doors.  H.  a.  m’q. 

Camden,  O. 

The  Secret  of 
Health  Revealed 

After  Fifty  Years  of  Constant  Study  Dr.  J.  M 
Peebles,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Has 
Perfected  a  Treatment  That  Gives 
Hope  to  Every  Sufferer. 

Write  for  His  Valuable  Book  which  Explains 
Fully  this  Wonderful  Treatment— 

It  Has  Cured  Thousands 
Pronounced  Incurable. 

Test  the  Treatment  Free! 

"A  Message  of 
Hope”  is  the 
;itle  of  this  won¬ 
der  1  u  1  book 
which  is  truly  a 
message  of  hope 
to  all  suffering 
humanity.  It  re¬ 
veals  the  great- 
e  s  t  system  of 
treating  disease 
known  to  the 
scientific^  world, 
and  makes  the 
impossibilities  of 
yesterday  the 
realities  of  to¬ 
day.  So  sure  is 
the  doctor  that 
the  treatment 
will  cure  all 
chronic  suffer¬ 
ers  that  he  has 
instructed  the 
Institute  of  which  he  is  Physician-in-Ohief 
to  give  every  reader  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  several  days  treatment  absolutely 
free,  just  to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
health  is  within  their  grasp.  If  you  are  in 
poor  health  write  at  once,  addressing  Dr. 
Peebles  Institute  of  Health,  Ltd.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  Drawer  E5,  stating  your 
troubles,  that  they  may  prepare  a  special 
treatment  to  fit  your  exact  condition.  They 
will  also  send  you  their  book  “A  Message 
of  Hope,”  explaining  their  wonderful  sys¬ 
tem  of  treatment  and  a  full  diagnosis  of 
your  case  with  their  professional  advice. 


Which  Book  Shalll  Send? 

Please  tell  me  which  book  I  may  send 
to  you,  or  to  some  sick  friend.  A  postal 
will  bring  It.  Let  me  tell  you  a  way 
that  I  have  found  to  get  well. 

I  have  spent  a  lifetime  on  it.  I  have 
watched  it  cure  in  thousands  of  cases  as 
difficult  as  physicians  ever  meet.  I  have 
proved  its  power;  and  I  will  guarantee 
that  it  cures  you.  I  will  pay  for  your 
treatment  if  I  fail. 

With  the  book,  I  send  you  an  order 
on  your  druggist  for  six  bottles  Dr. 
Shoop’s  Restorative.  I  will  authorize 
him  to  let  you  test  it  one  month.  If  it 
succeeds,  you  may  pay  him  $5.50.  If  it 
fails,  I  will  pay  him  myself. 

Don’t  question  my  word,  for  I  do  just 
as  I  say.  Such  an  offer  is  possible  be¬ 
cause  the  remedy  is  almost  certain.  £ 
have  furnished  the  treatment  to  over 
half  a  million  people  in  just  that  way, 
and  39  out  of  40  have  paid  for  it,  becauso 
they  were  cured.  Where  it  fails  it  is 
free. 

My  success  is  due  to  learning  how  to 
strengthen  the  inside  nerves.  I  bring 
back  this  nerve  power,  which  alone 
makes  each  vital  organ  perform  its  func¬ 
tions.  I  overcome  weakness  anywhere 
by  restoring  the  power  to  act.  There  is 
no  other  way.  Where  I  fail  there  is 
some  organic  disease  like  cancer,  for 
which  man  knows  no  cure. 

This  offer  shows  my  confidence.  I 
know  the  remedy,  and  you  may  not. 
Let  me  take  the  risk.  Ask  for  the  book 
that  will  point  out  the  way  to  get  well. 
Be  fair  with  yourself;  write  to-day. 


simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Or.  Shoop,  Box 
570,  Kacine,  Wis. 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  No.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (sealed), 
Book  No.  6  on  Rheumatism. 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  aU  druggists. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

50-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  *4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  3kic.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3<4c.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Kates.  8end  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD.  93»  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Spraying 
Solution 

made  by  dissolving  In  cold  water  BLACK  SOL¬ 
UBLE  INSECTICIDE  SOAP,  the  proportion  of 
|  soap  varying  to  suit  the  case,  will  effectively  rid  your 
trees,  shrubs  or  tiowers  of  any  insects  with  which  they 
may  bo  Infested,  and  quickly  restore  them  to  their 
normal  healthy  condition  It  Is  easily  prepared,  pleas¬ 
ant  to  use,  and  the  only  known  insecticide  which  will 
actually  destroy  every  insect  pest,  even  the  San  Jos6 
louse.  If  your  Seedsman  does  not  sell  It,  send  to 

V .  CASAZZA  St  BRO.f 

190-192  PRINCE  ST  ,  NEW  YOKK. 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Double-acting,  Lift, 
Tank  and  Spray 


■uiirj  _  _  _ _ _  — 

jr  PUMPS 

YE  . 


MYERS 


of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices. 

MYERS  STAYON 

Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  roller  bearings, 
easy  to  push  and  to  pull, 
cannot  be  thrown  off  the 
truck— hence  its  name — 
“Stuyon.”  Has  no  equal. 
Thousands  sold.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  de- 
J  scriptive  oiroularH. 
BRO.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


THEr  SPRAMOTOR 

was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan 
American  Exposition.  It  haa  been  adopted 
by  the  Russian,  Canadian,  Belgian  and 
Anstrailian  Government*,  and  is  in  oae  at 
Experimental  Colleges  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia, 
British  Columbia,  and  awarded  first  place  over 
eleven  otjjera  in  aotualtrial  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  An  84  paged  copyrighted  treatise  on| 
diseases  affecting  Prult  Trees  mailed  free. 

Sprtmolor  Co. Buffalo, M.Y.londoB, (fan 


r 


Agents  and  Dealers 

wanted  to  sell  lllppley’s  4  mid  5  Gallon 
Coin  pressed  Air  Sprayers,  Large 
Orehard  Sprayers,  Spraying  Solu¬ 
tions  and  Breeders  Supplies. 
We  can  keep  youbusy  the  year 
-A  around.  Large  1902  catalog 
1  v1k-*  and  terms  free. 

KIPPLEY  IIDW.  CO., 
Box  223,  Grafton,  III. 


The  High-Pressure  Double-Cylinder  Sprayer. 

The  Best  In  the  World.  Four  Gallons  Carried  Easily.  Made  of  heavy  galvanized  iron, 
strongly  braced  and  reinforced  in  every  part.  Heads  swelled  and  double  seamed.  Strong,  two-inch 
force-pump  with  heavy  rods.  The  most  perfect  working  sprayer  ever  iuvented.  It  is  also  made  of 
20  ounce  copper,  which  will  last  a  lifetime.  Adapted  for  all  classes  of  spraying.  This  sprayer, 
when  tilled  aud  charged,  which  takes  half  a  minute,  will  spray  continuously  for  15  minutes,  and  will 
throw  a  stream  30  feet  high.  It  is  especially  line  for  large  work  in  potato  fields,  vineyards,  tobacco 
plantations,  fruit  tree  spraying,  whitewashing,  chicken-house  spraying  and  greenhouse  work.  Also 
for  applying  disinfectants  in  barn,  etc.  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  showing  five  styles  of  Spray¬ 
ers  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted.  NOBTH  J  Lit  SKY  NUBSK-KIKS.  Springfield,  N.  J. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8 %  marks,  or  lOVfc  francs. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  w:e 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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Why,  no;  we  do  not  want  to  “rub  it  in”  when  we 
come  to  discuss  that  fountain  pen  scheme.  There 
were  some  good  people  who  found  fault  with  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  the  course  it  took  in  this  matter.  All  we 
say  to  them  is  that  they  should  read  the  notes  on 
page  386. 

* 

Can  it  be  that  Lake  Ontario  is  growing  lazy?  Are 
they  tapping  too  much  of  its  energy  on  the  electric 
wire?  It  usually  stands  guard  over  the  fruit  orchards 
of  western  New  York  and  pulls  the  sting  from  the 
tail  of  Jack  Frost.  It  lost  its  grip  somehow  this  year. 
Frost  got  past  it  and  did  what  it  nas  not  done  in  years 
before.  The  loss  to  the  early  fruit  is  serious,  though 
not  so  bad  as  was  at  first  feared.  There  will  be  a  fair 
supply  of  late  fruit.  Let  every  member  of  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League  get  ready  for  business  and  help 
the  grower  to  get  back  in  his  apples  part  of  what 
Jack  Frost  stole  in  the  earlier  fruit. 

* 

On  page  389  some  of  the  old-line  fire  insurance 
companies  give  their  reasons  for  refusing  to  write 
policies  on  farm  property.  They  make  no  distinction 
between  a  farmhouse  with  a  well-arranged  water 
supply  and  one  without,  though  such  things  are  al¬ 
ways  considered  in  a  town.  One  reason  why  Grange 
or  cooperative  insurance  is  likely  to  prove  more  suc¬ 
cessful  is  the  fact  that  greater  care  is  taken  in  as¬ 
suming  the  risk.  If  these  old-line  companies  would 
be  as  careful  in  selecting  property  for  insurance  as  the 
Massachusetts  Grange  is  they  would  have  fewer  losses. 
We  doubt  wnether  there  will  ever  again  be  a  great 
profit  in  fire  insurance. 

* 

It  is  said  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw  was 
at  one  time  a  tree  agent.  He  went  about  selling  fruit 
trees,  and  what  is  strangest  of  all,  went  back  in  after 
years  and  settled  where  he  sold  most  stock.  As  a 
rule,  tree  agents  find  it  convenient  to  keep  away  from 
their  customers,  but  Mr.  Shaw  grew  up  with  his  or¬ 
chards  and  gained  the  respect  of  his  neighbors  as  his 
trees  came  into  bearing!  People  are  telling  this  story 
as  though  all  the  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  Shaw,  but  it 
doesn’t.  The  honest  old  nurseryman  who  grew  those 
trees  true  to  name  and  never  got  his  labels  mixed  is 
the  man  to  put  on  the  high  seat  of  fame.  It  is  ever 
thus,  however,  the  handler  is  sure  to  obtain  a  larger 
slice  than  the  producer!  But  think  of  it— a  tree  agent 
in  the  Cabinet! 

* 

Another  chapter  in  the  farm  labor  question!  On 
page  382  an  Oregon  reader  tells  how  he  was  driven 
from  the  farm  by  his  inability  to  obtain  good  help  in 
the  house.  We  know  that  there  are  many  farmers 
willing  to  pay  for  good  service,  yet  unable  to  obtain 
it.  It  is  almost  as  bad  in  the  town.  Here  is  a  note 
from  a  storekeeper  in  a  large  city: 

Girls  to  do  housework  are  very  scarce  here.  I  can  get 
plenty  of  girls  to  work  in  the  store  for  $3  per  week  and 
board  themselves,  while  I  have  a  lot  of  trouble  to  get  a 
girl  to  do  our  housework  for  $4  per  week  and  board. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  matter.  What  about 
the  future?  We  appear  to  have  a  great  surplus  of 
nervous,  delicate  women  who  are  either  too  weak  or 
too  “refined”  to  do  housework.  Their  ambition  is  ap¬ 
parently  satisfied  when  they  learn  to  do  average  work 
on  a  typewriter  or  “fill  a  position”  as  clerk  in  a  store. 
They  crowd  to  town  and  city,  swelling  the  ranks  of 
common  laborers  and  often  crowding  deserving  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  needed  incomes.  On  the  other  hand  there 
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is  a  shortage  of  strong,  capable  women  who  are  need¬ 
ed  to  help  in  our  homes.  Two  things  are  greatly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  Our  so- 
called  modern  system  of  “education”  turns  many  a  boy 
and  girl  from  honorable  and  useful  occupations  and 
perhaps  tbe  worst  of  all  are  the  absurd  “business” 
courses  which  form  a  feature  of  many  public  schools. 
Students  are  fed  too  many  “fads”  and  too  few  sound 
facts!  Another,  and  the  most  unhappy  thing  of  all 
is  the  deliberate  effort  which  some  parents  make  to 
ruin  their  children  by  mistaken  kindness.  Father  or 
mother  will  scrimp  and  toil  in  order  that  John  and 
Mary  may  dress  well  and  “receive  an  education.”  No 
“education”  is  worth  a  cent  that  is  fed  in  with  a  sil¬ 
ver  spoon  as  a  child  takes  its  food.  What  a  sad  thing 
it  is  to  see  children  who  have  been  turned  into  silly 
and  conceited  idlers  by  the  foolish  kindness  of  fond 
and  doting  parents!  The  noblest  thing  that  a  man 
can  have  on  his  education  or  life  work  is  the  stain  of 
honest  sweat. 

* 

For  years  the  corporation  that  owns  cue  cable  cars 
in  this  city  has  subjected  passengers  to  a  petty  an¬ 
noyance.  A  car  would  be  stopped  abruptly  and  the 
passengers  ordered  to  get  out  and  “take  the  car 
ahead!”  This  would  often  occur  in  cold  and  stormy 
weather.  While  passengers  grumbled,  they  made  tne 
change.  Finally  one  man  when  ordered  to  change  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so.  He  stood  by  the  door  and  addressed 
the  other  passengers  about  as  follows:  “Gentlemen, 
this  company  has  no  right  to  make  us  get  out  of  this 
car!  We  have  paid  our  fare  and  should  be  carried 
to  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  have  submitted  to  this 
petty  outrage  too  long.  Let  us  now  refuse  to  move 
and  stay  right  in  this  car  until  we  are  carried  home!” 
All  the  other  passengers  needed  was  one  strong  man 
to  make  such  a  stand.  In  spite  of  bluff  and  bluster 
they  stayed  where  they  were,  and  at  last  the  car  went 
on  with  them.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  hundreds 
of  others  took  the  same  stand.  The  idea  spread  like 
a  fire,  and  the  result  is  a  city  ordinance  compelling 
the  corporation  to  send  their  cars  through  or  mark 
their  destination  plainly.  That  shows  what  can  be 
done  by  standing  up  for  your  rights!  When  will 
farmers  learn  the  lesson? 

♦ 

Few  hoof  animals  are  now  shipped  to  eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  Meat  comes  mostly  in  refrigerator  cars  from 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  The  slaughtering  and 
packing  business  in  these  cities  is  in  the  hands  of 
five  or  six  large  concerns.  The  live  stock  men  send 
their  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  these  markets  for  sale. 
The  assumption  is  that  there  would  be  competition  in 
the  buying  from  these  different  concerns.  Instead, 
representatives  of  these  houses  meet  and  say  what  the 
price  shall  be.  There  is  no  one  else  to  buy.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  in  control  of  the  combination.  The  stockman 
accepts  the  one  and  only  bid.  Then  the  combination 
turns  its  attention  to  the  eastern  markets.  Receiving 
houses  are  established,  agents  put  in  control,  and 
prices  made  to  the  consumer.  The  retail  butcher  is 
served  with  the  understanding  that  he  charges  prices 
fixed  by  the  trust.  If  he  violates  the  rules  he  is  black¬ 
listed,  and,  if  not  driven  out  of  the  business  at  once 
he  continues  at  a  disadvantage  until  he  complies  with 
the  terms.  No  competition  with  this  combination  of 
packers  is  permitted.  Let  a  butcher  in  a  town  of  any 
importance  slaughter  his  own  meat,  the  trust  sets 
up  an  opposition  shop  and  sells  so  cheaply  in  compe¬ 
tition  that  our  local  man  soon  sells  out  or  is  sold  out. 
Special  freight  rates— the  foster  mother  of  all  trusts— 
and  transportation  facilities,  denied  others,  protect 
them  from  further  competition  from  the  West.  Hence, 
they  control  the  situation  at  both  ends.  The  grower 
accepts  what  is  offered;  the  consumer  pays  what  is 
demanded.  It  is  true  that  owing  to  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  corn  and  shortage  in  pasturage  live  stock 
is  bringing  better  prices  now  than  for  several  years 
back,  but  this  advance  is  in  no  way  proportionate  to 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  meat  to  consumers.  This 
abnormal  advance  in  the  price  of  meat  is  unduly  re¬ 
stricting  consumption,  ana  this  must  again  reduce  the 
price  of  fat  cattle.  Consumers  would  pay  a  legitimate 
advance  cheerfully  if  they  could  feel  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  were  receiving  the  benefit,  but  they  object  to 
being  held  up  and  forced  to  deliver  by  the  meat  trust. 
The  United  States  authorities  and  also  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  are  now  investigating  the 
meat  trust  to  discover  what  everybody  knows  already; 
whether  or  not  the  trust  has  violated  existing  laws. 
Every  man  who  has  given  the  subject  any  thought 
knows  that  there  are  two  conditions  that  make  the 
meat  trust  possible — special  freight  rates  and  a  tariff 
on  meats  from  other  countries.  This  tariff  was  orig¬ 
inally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers.  It 
now  favors  the  trust,  and  inasmuch  as  it  strengthens 
the  trust  and  makes  it  more  independent,  it  is  to  that 
extent  an  actual  injury  to  the  independent  live  stock 
grower.  The  producer  and  consumer  must  first  un¬ 


it. 

derstand  that  the  life  of  this  and  other  trusts  depends 
on  these  special  conditions.  While  these  concessions 
last  no  State  or  National  law,  no  Federal  or  State  in¬ 
vestigation  will  disturb  the  monopoly.  As  well  might 
our  forefathers  have  permitted  the  Indians  to  tie  them 
hand  and  foot,  and  then  pass  laws  to  prevent  them¬ 
selves  from  being  scalped.  Probably  the  best  we  can 
hope  for  in  the  near  future  is  the  regulation  of  freight 
rates  by  public  officials,  which,  unless  the  trusts  get 
too  bold,  will  probably  precede  public  ownership  of 
railroads. 

* 

The  Health  Department  of  New  York  City  is 
making  an  investigation  of  the  headache  “cures”  so 
freely  sold  and  used  by  all  classes.  The  active  base 
of  these  preparations  is  usually  a  coal  tar  product, 
such  as  acetanilid,  well  known  for  its  dangerously 
depressing  action  of  the  heart,  but  often  associated 
with  caffein,  strychnine  or  a  nux  vomica  extract  as 
a  heart  stimulant.  These  are  very  potent  remedies, 
and  should  not  often  be  used  without  the  sanction  of 
a  competent  physician.  There  are  few  records  of 
death  from  these  preparations,  as  the  doses  are  care¬ 
fully  proportioned  for  the  average  constitution,  but 
they  do  not  affect  everyone  alike,  and  serious  injury 
to  the  vital  organs  of  susceptible  persons  may  follow 
excessive  or  even  ordinary  use.  Headaches  and  neu¬ 
ralgias  are  very  common  in  cold,  moist  or  windy 
weather,  and  in  some  conditions  of  the  digestion. 
They  are  often  so  distressing  that  one  is  willing  to 
run  considerable  risk  for  prompt  relief,  and  these 
powders  and  ready-made  cures  are  likely  to  be  used 
without  recourse  to  a  doctor,  whose  advice  costs  more 
than  many  feel  they  can  afford.  The  health  anthqri- 
ties  may  do  much  good  by  making  public  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  these  handy  “cures,”  setting  forth 
their  good  as  well  as  dangerous  qualities,  but  are 
scarcely  justified  in  trying  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
remedies  so  potent  in  relieving  acute  suffering.  It 
is,  of  course,  better  to  consult  an  experienced  doctor 
when  the  system  is  deranged,  but  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
pense  is  often  prohibitive,  and  one  feels  justified  in 
using  convenient  remedies.  The  nerve  energy  wasting 
in  "wearing  out”  a  sharp  headache  or  keen  neuralgic 
attack  is  at  times  more  injurious  to  the  system  than 
such  drugs  taken  in  safe  moderation.  If  you  must 
take  ready-made  headache  cures  find  out  as  much  as 
you  can  about  the  action  of  the  special  remedy,  and 
if  moderate  doses  fail  to  relieve  the  symptoms 
promptly  abandon  it.  The  real  danger  lies  in  exces¬ 
sive  dosing  on  the  principle  that  if  a  small  quantity 
is  good  more  will  be  better.  Most  powerful  drugs 
have  a  dangerous  secondary  action,  which  should 
never  be  roused  by  the  inexperienced. 

• 

BREVITIES. 

The  concrete  barn— page  384.  * 

The  dun  Is  disrespectfully  submitted. 

Green  Greenings  scald  worst— page  383. 

Fraud  dwells  in  the  two-storied  man’s  house. 

The  frost  checked  the  clover,  but  did  not  kill  it. 
Michigan  forbids  the  importation  of  a  docked  horse. 

Special  privilege  knocks  the  “co”  all  out  of  coopera¬ 
tion. 

How  about  taking  the  assessor’s  valuation  of  property 
as  the  limit  for  fire  insurance? 

The  judge  should  charge  the  jury  from  the  evidence 
before  the  lawyers  make  their  arguments. 

“Mapes,  the  Hen  Man!’’  You  can’t  convince  him  that 
there  is  any  better  hen  food  than  skim-milk. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tariff  protection— direct  and  in¬ 
direct.  The  farmer’s  share  has  been  mostly  Indirect. 

If  you  find  yourself  drifting  into  a  row  with  another, 
put  on  sail  and  walk  away  until  you,  at  least,  are  cooled 
off! 

In  North  Dakota  the  law  requires  that  legal  notices 
must  be  sent  by  registered  mail.  That  is  a  good  measure 
to  prevent  fraud! 

What  is  the  difference  between  land  plaster  and  plaster 
of  Paris?  Heat!  Roast  land  plaster,  driving  off  the 
water,  and  you  have  plaster  of  Paris.  Mix  water  with 
this  and  it  will  “set”  into  a  hard  chunk. 

A  neighbor  wished  to  buy  a  piece  of  country  property. 
He  proposed  that  the  owner  go  to  a  mortgage  company 
and  see  how  much  they  would  loan  on  it  in  cash.  He 
would  guarantee  to  pay  twice  this  amount  for  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  owner  refused! 

Only  a  few  years  ago  farmers  felt  that  the  telephone 
was  for  city  folks  entirely.  Now  they  wonder  how  they 
ever  got  on  without  it.  Better  bring  these  good  things 
to  the  farm  rather  than  run  to  town  after  them. 

The  California  papers  advise  their  readers  not  to  buy 
asparagus  seed  of  eastern  dealers  for  fear  of  bringing  in 
the  rust.  Let’s  see — it  was  California  that  sent  us  the 
San  Jos6  scale.  Bound  to  come  anyway?  So  is  the  rust! 

Rev  E.  M.  Chapman  is  credited  with  the  following, 
which  some  farmers  who  forget  household  duties  may 
ponder  over: 

“There’s  a  sadness  in  her  sadness  when  she’s  sad, 
There’s  a  gladness  in  her  gladness  when  she’s  glad, 

But  her  sadness  when  she  sad 
Or  her  gladness  when  she’s  glad, 

Isn’t  in  it  with  her  madness  when  she’s  mad.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — May  16  fire  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards 
damaged  the  Armour  lard  refinery  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,- 
000.  The  collapse  of  a  hog  runway  from  which  2,000  people 
were  watching  the  Are  resulted  in  the  serious  injury  of 

25 . May  18  the  West  and  Southwest  were  visited 

with  severe  storms.  At  Goliad,  Texas,  a  tornado  caused 
I  he  death  of  100  persons  and  the  serious  injury  of  many 
others.  In  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  cloudbursts 
caused  washouts  and  the  destruction  of  railroad  bridges. 
At  Racine,  Wis.,  100  thoroughbred  horses  were  killed  by 
lightning.  ....  At  Coal  Creek,  Tenn.,  May  19,  300 
miners  were  entombed  as  the  result  of  explosions.  Gas 
and  fire  have  hindered  the  work  of  rescue,  and  it  is  reared 

that  all  are  dead . In  the  anthracite  coal  regions 

of  Pennsylvania  145,000  miners  are  on  strike.  Violence  is 
reported  at  Olyphant,  where  several  hundred  strikers  went 
in  a  washery  and  succeeded  in  forcing  the  employees  to 

leave . May  20  a  wind  and  rain  storm  lasting 

but  half  an  hour  caused  $1,000,000  damage  to  property  in 

Cincinnati  and  the  loss  of  six  lives . May  20  the 

petition  of  the  United  States  Government  for  a  tempor¬ 
ary  injunction  against  the  beef  trust  was  granted  by 
Judge  Grosscup,  of  Chicago.  The  defendants  have  until 

August  4  to  make  an  answer . E.  L.  Godkin,  for 

many  years  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  died 
in  England  May  20.  He  was  born  at  Moyne,  Ireland,  in 
1831.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1854,  practiced  law  for 
several  years,  and  then  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  in 
which  he  continued  until  his  recent  retirement. 

WEST  INDIES.— At  noon  May  20  the  occupation  of 
Cuba  by  the  United  States  ceased,  and  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  came  into  existence.  After  reading  the  formal 
transfer  of  authority  to  the  officers  elect,  General  Wood 
personally  hauled  down  the  American  flag  from  the  pal¬ 
ace,  and,  assisted  by  the  veteran  General  Gomez,  raised 

the  Cuban  flag  as  an  act  of  the  United  States . 

May  20  Mt.  Pelee  was  again  in  active  eruption.  Floods 
of  lava  and  boiling  mud  pouring  into  the  harbor  of  St. 
Pierre  nearly  overwhelmed  the  United  States  cruiser  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  the  tug  Potomac.  Showers  of  stones  fell  at 
Fort  de  France.  It  is  feared  that  the  entire  island  of 
Martinique  is  doomed,  and  it  is  said  that  all  who  can  get 
away  are  leaving.  The  disturbances  on  St.  Vincent  con¬ 
tinue,  much  of  the  island  being  made  a  desert  by  the 
heat  and  showers  of  volcanic  matter. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — May  17  Alfonso  XIII., 
having  reached  the  age  of  16  prescribed  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  took  the  oath  of  office  as  King  of  Spain.  The  au¬ 
thorities  learned  of  a  conspiracy  to  kill  the  king,  and  10 
plotters  were  arrested,  one  having  several  dynamite  cart¬ 
ridges  in  his  possession . The  Queen  of  Holland 

is  rapidly  recovering  from  her  illness. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  American  Association  of 
Farmers’  Institute  Workers  will  hold  a  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  24-26.  Institute  workers  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  present 
and  discuss  all  phases  of  the  work.  Among  other  speakers 
will  be  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Col.  Joseph  H.  Brigham,  Hon. 
G.  C.  Creelman,  Prof.  George  T.  Powell,  Prof.  C.  F.  Cur¬ 
tiss  and  Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  EIolstein-Fries- 
ian  Association  of  America  will  be  held  at  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  June  4.  F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Vt..  secretary. 


FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY. 

PART  IV. 


Our  method  of  treating  potatoes  for  scab  differs  ma¬ 
terially  from  any  we  have  seen  published.  Six  kerosene 
and  gasoline  barrels,  provided  with  faucets,  are  set  upon 
a  plank  platform  14  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot 
high.  Three  of  the  barrels  are  filled  with  potatoes  after 
which  the  formaldehyde  solution  is  poured  over  them. 
While  these  are  soaking  the  three  remaining  barrels  are 
filled  with  potatoes,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  lot  has 
been  treated  the  required  time  the  solution  is  drawn  off 
in  a  pail  and  used  on  the  second  lot.  The  first  lot  is 
then  spread  on  the  cellar  floor  and  allowed  to  dry  be¬ 
fore  cutting.  We  think  this  method  much  easier  and 
quicker  than  immersing  sacks,  filled  with  potatoes,  in  a 
barrel  or  tank.  With  this  outfit  a  man  can  treat  100  bush¬ 
els  or  more  in  a  day,  and,  as  we  have  several  hundred 
bushels  to  treat,  we  began  a  week  before  planting  time. 
A  small  quantity  of  formaldehyde  is  added  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  solution.  No  potatoes 
will  be  cut,  however,  until  a  few  days  before  the  planters 
start,  although  some  growers  cut  their  seed  ahead  and 
sprinkle  it  with  lime  to  keep  it  from  spoiling. 

Wheat  seeding  was  completed  here  on  May  12,  675  acres 
having  been  sown.  The  best  half  day’s  work  was  42 
acres.  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  as  late  as  this  with  our 
wheat  seeding,  but  this  has  been  an  unusually  wet  and 
late  Spring,  not  having  averaged  four  days’  work  out  of 
each  week.  Over  200  acres  are  yet  to  be  plowed  for  oats 
and  potatoes.  Spring  plowing  is  one  of  the  things  we 
dislike,  as  it  costs  us  at  least  25  cents  an  acre  more  to 
plow  in  the  Spring  than  in  the  Fall.  Some  plowing  has 
already  been  done  for  oats,  while  it  was  too  wet  to  seed, 
and  we  are  now  plowing  for  potatoes.  Part  of  the  potato 
ground  was  plowed  shallow  last  Fall  and  with  this  addi- 
nonal  Spring  plowing,  five  or  six  inches  deep,  it  will  be 
in  fine  shape  for  a  crop. 


A  hand  cart  is  under  course  of  construction  in  our  shot 
1  he  wheels  and  frame  were  obtained  from  an  old  han 
lump  hay  rake.  Our  chickens  have  hatched  very  poorl 
’his  year,  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  eggs  bringin, 
chicks.  We  have  never  used  an  incubator  as  we  do  no 
depend  on  poultry  for  a  money  maker.  A  neighbor’s  in 
■  ubator  hatched  four  per  cent  of  the  eggs.  During  th 
uast  week  part  of  the  time  has  been  spent  repairing  ai 
1  pasture  fence.  The  three  wires,  all  barbed,  will  b 
restrung  two,  three  and  four  feet  respectively  from  th 
ground.  We  have  very  few  accidents  with  barbed  wir 
'chen  properly  put  up  and  kept  in  order.  Woven  wir 
ence  was  used  when  sheep  were  kept.  It  was  used  as  i 
pm  table  fence  and  was  very  convenient  to  move.  N< 
Uiiiil  fences  whatever  are  used  except  for  barnyards 
‘  t-veraI  of  our  horses  have  been  troubled  with  th 


scratches  and  other  sores  on  their  legs  caused  by  being 
in  the  mud  so  much,  it  having  been  very  muddy  here 
since  March  1.  The  hair  was  carefully  trimmed  from  the 
legs  and  fetlocks  of  all  and  the  sores  dressed  with  a 
mixture  of  tar  and  tallow.  j.  d.  b. 

Wolverton,  Minn. 


CROP  AND  WEATHER  NOTES. 

It  is  hard  yet  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  severe  frost  on  May  10-11.  Fruit  growers 
were,  at  first,  very  much  discouraged  but  later  reports 
show  that  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  in  some  sections. 
Through  western  New  York  we  estimate  the  strawberry 
crop  at  40  per  cent  of  a  full  average.  Peaches  are  quite 
sure  to  fall  below  half  a  crop  and  grapes  will  not  show 
much  more.  Plums  are  slightly  better  than  peaches; 
pears  about  the  same.  Late  apples  promise  well  in  spite 
of  frost  reports,  though  the  early  varieties  will  be  short. 
All  agree  that  more  and  better  spraying  will  be  done 
this  year.  This  means  a  better  average  quality  of  fruit 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  good  specimens  put  on  the 
market. 


Geo.  T.  Powell  makes  an  interesting  report  from  his 
farm  at  Ghent,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Some  varieties  ol' 
strawberries  were  injured  more  than  others.  Rough 
Rider  was  not  seriously  hurt.  In  this  variety  the  fruit 
stems  are  short,  and  the  fruit,  being  close  to  the  ground, 
is  protected.  Leaf  spot  and  rust  weakened  the  plants,  so 
that  they  suffered  severely.  Where  the  foliage  is  perfec- 
ly  healthy  the  plants  will  stand  more  frost  than  the  dis¬ 
eased  plants.  The  loss  in  pears  was:  Bartlett,  25  per 
cent;  Seckel,  35  per  cent,  while  Anjou  and  Bose  showed 
not  over  10  per  cent  of  injury.  The  Anjou  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  hardy  varieties.  Plums  on  a  south¬ 
eastern  exposure  suffered  far  greater  damage  than  those 
on  a  northwestern  slope.  Apricot  trees  were  practically 
ruined.  The  day  before  the  frost  there  was  a  fierce  wind 
with  low  temperature  and  bright  sun.  This  caused  great 
injury  to  peaches,  which  was  made  worse  by  the  dry 
weather  which  followed. 

MAY  15.— Early  apples  are  about  all  frozen.  Baldwins, 
Spys  and  Russets  are  not  hurt  much.  Peaches  are  nearly 
all  gone;  so  are  sweet  cherries;  plums  are  hurt;  straw¬ 
berries  are  about  all  killed;  there  may  be  a  few  late 
ones;  raspberries  do  not  seem  to  be  hurt.  The  early  cab¬ 
bage  plants  were  frozen  and  had  to  be  sown  over.  It 
looks  now  as  though  we  should  have  a  large  crop  of  late 
apples.  There  will  be  a  large  acreage  of  potatoes  and 
cabbage  here.  .  ,  a 

Ionia,  N.  Y. 

MAY  16.— All  early  fruits  are  gone.  From  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  strawberries  are  killed.  A  large  acreage 
of  potatoes  is  being  planted.  The  cold  and  dry  May  is 
rather  discouraging  for  farmers.  c.  o.  a. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


MAY  16.  Apples  have  blossomed  very  unevenly;  Bald¬ 
wins  are  quite  shy;  cherries,  strawberries,  pears  and 
plums  were  much  damaged  by  frost.  Spring  grain  is 
backward;  Winter  grain  very  uneven;  pastures  and 
meadows  are  very  late.  c  r  j 

Penfield,  N.  Y. 

MAY  19.— All  varieties  of  apples  with  the  exception  of 
Baldwins  are  blossoming  from  one-half  to  two-thirds. 
Spring  grain  and  grass  are  doing  finely.  f.  h.  o. 

Holley,  N.  Y. 

MAY  19.  We  are  likely  to  have  about  one-fourth  of  a 
crop  of  strawberries;  a  few  early  and  a  good  crop  of  late 
cherries,  and  no  peaches.  Prunes,  pears  and  apple*  will 
yield  well.  There  are  few  tent-caterpillars  and  Potato 
bu&s-  J.  G. 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

MAY  19.  I  he  outlook  now  is  that  peaches,  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  grapes,  early  plums  and  early  apples  are  lost;  and 
fully  90  per  cent  of  sour  cherries,  late  plums,  pears  and 
apples  are  also  destroyed.  This  will  be  the  most  complete 
failure  of  the  fruit  crop  since  the  year  1890.  w.  a.  b» 

Farmer,  N.  Y. 


MAY  20.— All  early  apples  are  gone.  Late  apples  like 
Baldwin.  Greening  and  Spitzenburg.  from  present  indi¬ 
cations,  are  fairly  good.  Cherries,  pears,  plums,  peaches 
and  grapes,  when  they  are  not  located  near  the  lake,  are 
nearly  all  gone.  Strawberries  will  be  a  light  crop.  The 
freeze  on  May  8-9  did  the  destructive  work.  It  will  be 
two  weeks  before  we  can  tell  all  the  damage.  w.  r.  f. 

Rushville,  N.  Y. 


MAY  20.— Indications  at  present  are  very  promising  for 
a  large  crop  of  apples  in  Chautauqua  County.  During 
’he  blooming  season,  now  nearly  past,  the  weather  has 
been  cold  and  dry,  with  no  heavy  rains  to  prevent  a  per¬ 
fect  pollination  of  the  blossoms.  Occasional  frosts  have 
occurred  but  not  sufficiently  severe  to  injure  the  crop. 
All  varieties  have  blossomed  fully.  Pears  and  cherries 
have  blossomed  freely,  but  early  varieties  of  the  latter 
are  said  to  have  been  injured  by  frosts.  Grapes  are  the 
principal  fruit  of  this  county  and  promise  full  average 
crop.  The  blossoming  season  has  not  yet  arrived,  so 
that  it  is  too  early  to  form  a  definite  estimate,  but  the 
vines  have  wintered  well.  Owing  to  the  cold  backward 
Spring,  the  growth  of  new  wood  is  not  as  forward  as 
usual,  which  has  saved  the  crop  from  frosts.  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  grapes  for  this  county  is  between  5,0oo  and 
6,000  carloads  of  3,000  nine-pound  baskets  each.  Early 
blossoming  strawberries  have  been  hurt  by  the  frosts, 
but  it  is  not  believed  the  main  crop  has  suffered  severely. 
Other  small  fruits  promise  well,  and  on  the  whole  the 
outlook  is  encouraging.  B  H  p 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


MAY  21.— The  damage  by  frosts  now  appears  much  less 
than  was  at  first  expected,  and  will  be  largely  confined 
to  strawberries,  cherries,  plums  and  peaches,  which  are 
badly  injured,  particularly  peaches  and  strawberries.  Ap¬ 
ples  appear  to  have  suffered  but  little  and  pears  only 
elightly.  Grapes  appear  free  from  harm;  raspberries  have 
suffered  from  frosted  foliage  to  some  extent.  My  observa¬ 
tions  are  confined  to  a  small  territory  and  that  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Erie  Canal  which  helps  perceptibly  in 
late  or  early  frosts.  c.  B 

Spencerport.  N.  Y. 


MAY  16.— We  have  about  the  average  acreage  of  small 
fruits  in  this  section  with  a  fairly  good  stand  of  straw¬ 
berries,  but  we  had  a  severe  frost  on  the  night  of  May 
14  which  did  some  damage  and  will  shorten  the  crop. 
Cherries  will  be  a  light  crop.  Plums  the  same.  Early 
potatoes  a  good  stand.  e.  b.  b. 

Marion,  Ohio. 

MAY  15. — Tree  fruits  are  sure  to  be  scarce.  There  are 
no  peaches  at  all.  Apples  are  not  setting  as  they  should. 
Insects  are  working  very  badly,  though  not  more  than  on 
pears.  Plums  and  cherries  are  one-fourth  crop.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  just  beginning  to  ripen  and  promise  one-half 
crop.  Wheat  will  be  about  one-half.  e.  t.  j. 

Booneville,  Ind. 


MAY  15.— Everything  looked  very  promising,  but  the 
freeze  of  May  10  did  a  great  deal  of  damage.  Peaches, 
cherries  and  plums  are  almost  all  killed.  Late  cherries 
may  set  a  little  fruit  as  they  are  still  blooming.  Eate- 
blooming  varieties  of  apples  may  be  a  fair  crop  on  high 
ground  and  favored  locations.  Corn  is  about  all  planted. 
Winter  wheat  and  grass  are  looking  well.  g.  w.  h. 

Butler  Co.,  Pa. 


MAY  15.— The  outlook  is  for  80  per  cent  of  full  apple 
crop.  Peach  buds  were  all  killed  by  severe  Winter,  but 
trees  are  in  good  condition.  Pears  will  give  about  one- 
fourth  crop;  plums,  cherries  and  berries  one-half.  Corn 
coming  up  splendidly  and  ground  was  never  in  better 
condition.  There  is  some  complaint  of  injury  by  canker 
worm,  and  this  will  compel  more  spraying,  which  ought 
to  be  done  anyway.  N.  F.  m. 

Oregon,  Mo. 

MAY  16.— Cherries  set  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop  and  are  in  good  condition  so  far.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  crop  of  peaches  last  year  there  was  not  a  large 
amount  of  bloom  this  season,  but  the  present  outlook 
is  for  about  40  per  cent,  while  apples  will  *not  exceed  40 
per  cent  and  may  fall  as  low  as  25  per  cent.  Apples  did 
not  bloom  until  trees  were  in  full  leaf.  Then  they  came 
out  very  irregularly,  many  blossoms  were  gone  before 
others  opened.  We  look  for  an  average  crop  of  pears. 

Sewickley,  Pa.  c.  j.  w. 

MAY  19.— Apples  and  pears  bloomed  unusually  full; 
pears  badly  affected  with  leaf  blight,  especially  Anjou. 
Peaches  will  be  a  light  crop,  many  buds  frozen,  undoubt¬ 
edly  due  to  the  drought  of  last  Summer,  which  left  the 
buds  in  a  weak  condition.  Plums  give  promise  of  a  good 
crop.  It  is  rather  early  to  report  on  strawberries,  but  a 
light  crop  is  expected.  Late-sown  wheat  and  rye  are 
very  poor.  Corn  is  being  planted  extensively.  There  is 
a  short  acreage  of  oats.  Potatoes  are  starting  nicely. 
Tent-caterpillars  are  numerous.  Locusts  are  not  expected 

liere-  J.  E.  H. 

Orwigsburg,  Pa. 


MAY  17.— We  have  had  an  unusually  dry  Spring.  The 
subsoil  has  not  been  wet  for  more  than  a  year.  Any 
forecast  of  the  fruit  crop  must  take  this  condition  into 
account,  because  unless  we  have  heavy  rains  in  June  and 
July  the  fruit  crop  of  this  section  will  be  an  entire  failure. 
In  my  opinion  the  ordinary  Summer  rains  will  not  be 
enough  to  mature  a  crop  of  apples.  At  present  nothing 
is  suffering  from  droi  ’.it,  as  we  have  had  showers  to 
keep  things  growing.  Apples  promise  well  for  the  most 
part,  although  two  commercial  varieties,  Jonathan  and 
Willow,  have  a  very  light  setting  of  fruit.  Ben  Davis, 
Missouri,  Winesap,  Huntsman  and  most  Summer  apples 
are  full.  Peaches  here  were  all  winterkilled.  Plums 
bloomed  full  but  have  mostly  dropped.  Cherries  on  high 
ground  are  full,  in  low  land  were  killed  by  Winter.  Pears 
have  a  very  light  setting  of  fruit.  Berries  will  be  a  light 
crop  owing  to  last  Summer’s  drought.  w  o  r 

Edwardsville,  Kan. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  ON  FARM  PROPERTY- 

What  the  Old- Line  Companies  Say. 

We  are  declining  to  write  farm  property  in  most  States 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  business  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  loss  for  many  years.  We  are  not  in  the 
business  for  our  health  but  for  the  object  of  making  a 
little  money  for  our  stockholders.  Farm  business  has 
become  so  unprofitable  that  we  have  had  to  decline  it, 
and  we  think  this  is  the  experience  of  companies  gen¬ 
erally.  w.  B  CLARK  Prest. 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 


As  J-he  objects  of  our  efforts  is  to  make  money  for  our 
stockholders  we  would  naturally  very  gladly  write  farm 
property  freely  if  we  could  make  a  profit  in  so  doing. 
Although  the  rates  obtainable  for  the  insurance  of  farm 
property  at  present  are  very  considerably  greater  than 
obtained  on  the  same  class  of  risks  25  or  30  years  ago 
the  results  are  so  much  less  satisfactory  that  we  have  cut 
off  the  class  almost  everywhere  except  in  a  few  sections 
of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania— this  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  New  England  Middle  States. 

Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  jos.  m’cord,  Sec’y. 


We  refuse  to  write  policies  on  farm  property  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Our  reason  for  so  refusing  is  that 
we  have  proved  our  entire  inability  to  collect  premiums 
enough  on  the  class  to  pay  losses  and  expenses.  The  time 
was  when  we  could  write  farm  property  in  New  York 
State  at  moderate  rates  and  make  a  moderate  profit. 
Then  we  found  ourselves  losing  on  this  class.  We  tried 
advancing  rates,  but  still  lost  money.  We  then  cut  off 
all  mortgaged  farm  property.  We  still  lost  money.  We 
then  refused  to  write  any  property  not  occupied  by  the 
owners.  Our  losses  still  continued.  We  found  that  all 
the  profit  we  could  hope  to  make  in  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  was  required  to 
pay  our  losses  on  farm  property.  We  therefore  deemed 
it  the  part  of  business  wisdom  to  cease  doing  a  business 
so  exceedingly  unprofitable.  If  you  can  tell  us  why  the 
business  was  unprofitable,  and  why  the  conditions  on 
farm  property  have  changed  so  radically  within  the  past 
20  years,  we  shall  be  under  many  obligations. 

Hartford,  Insurance  Co.  p.  c.  royce  Sec’y 


of  insuring  farmers,  and  has  been  forced  to  this  action 
by  the  heavy  losses  on  that  class  of  business.  A  gen¬ 
eration  ago  this  company  was  able  to  make  comfortable 
profits  out  of  its  farm  business,  at  less  than  half  the 
present  rates.  We  are  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation,  and 
having  made  several  conjectures  and  based  several 
changes  and  reforms  on  those  conjectures  In  vain  we 
have  given  it  up.  We  agree  with  you  that  the  physical 
hazard  of  a  tarm  dwelling  should  be  at  least  as  good  as 
that  of  a  dwelling  in  a  small  village,  the  freedom  of  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  former  case  probably  overcoming  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  help  of  neighbors  in  the  latter  case.  The 
severe  experience,  however,  on  country  property  has  been 
due  rather  to  the  barn  feature  of  the  hazard  where  the 
moral  hazard,  the  tramp  hazard,  the  lightning  hazard 
and  the  steam-thrasher  hazard,  to  say  nothing  of  smok¬ 
ing  and  open  lights,  seem  to  have  concentrated  them- 
selves.  w.  h.  stevens,  Sec’y. 

Watertown  Agricultural  Insurance  Co, 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

HASSAM’S  PROVERB. 


King  Hassam,  well  beloved,  was  wont  to 
say, 

When  aught  -went  wrong,  or  any  labor 
failed: 

“To-morrow,  friends,  will  be  another  day! 
And  in  that  faith  he  slept,  and  so  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Long  live  his  proverb!  While  the  world 
shall  roll 

To-morrow,  fresh  shall  rise  from  out  the 
night 

And  new  baptize  the  indomitable  soul 
With  courage  for  its  never  ending  fight. 

No  one,  I  say,  is  conquered  till  he  yields; 
And  yield  he  need  not  while,  like  mist 
from  glass, 

God  wipes  the  stain  of  life’s  old  battle¬ 
fields 

From  every  morning  that  he  brings  to 
pass. 

New  day,  new  hope,  new  courage.  Let 
this  be, 

O  soul,  thy  cheerful  creed.  What’s  yes¬ 
terday, 

With  all  Its  shards  and  wrack  and  grief 
to  thee! 

Forget  it,  then— here  lies  the  victor’s  way! 
—James  Buckham,  in  Primary  Education. 

* 

Some  one  asks  how  to  treat  the  parafin 
used  to  cover  jelly  when  removed 
from  the  glass,  so  as  to  utilize  it  a  sec¬ 
ond  time.  We  merely  pour  hot  water 
over  it,  so  as  to  remove  any  adhering 
jelly,  allow  it  to  dry,  and  then  store  it 
away  in  a  glass  jar.  It  does  not  melt  in 
the  hot  water. 

* 

Many  persons  who  find  milk  indiges¬ 
tible  as  a  beverage  can  drink  it  without 
discomfort  if  it  is  well  beaten  with  an 
egg  beater.  Of  course  it  is  more  thor¬ 
oughly  aerated  if  whirled  about  in  the 
appliance  with  which  the  street  vender 
makes  his  milk  shakes,  but  few  house¬ 
holds  possess  this,  so  the  domestic  egg 
beater  forms  a  substitute. 

* 

A  plumber  warns  us  that  we  are  not 
to  use  potash  or  lye  in  cleaning  the 
sink.  He  tells  us  that  this  unites  with 
the  grease  that  may  cling  around  bends 
in  the  pipe,  forming  soap,  and  an  ob¬ 
struction  results.  This  is  perfectly  rea¬ 
sonable,  yet  we  are  not  likely  to  think 
of  it.  Ammonia  and  unlimited  hot  water 
are  the  best  sink  purifiers,  and  a  sink 
strainer,  through  which  all  water  is 
poured,  is  a  very  necessary  convenience. 
It  will  cost  about  20  cents  at  a  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

* 

Housekeeping  is  a  very  complicated 
art,  and  we  should  all  try  to  learn  as 
many  short  cuts  as  possible.  A  teacher 
of  domestic  science  once  remarked  to 
us  that  the  most  important  use  of  her 
training  was  in  teaching  people  easier 
and  better  ways  of  doing  what  they  al¬ 
ready  knew.  Any  housekeeper  who  can 
tell  us  how  to  make  two  steps  take  the 
place  of  six  is  doing  as  much  for  her 
country  as  the  scientist  who  discovers  a 
new  and  unsuspected  microbe  in  our 
daily  bread.  What  have  you  to  say 
about  this?  Haven’t  you  a  bit  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  may  make  work  easier  to 
some  other  busy  woman? 

* 

We  constantly  discover  new  uses  for 
our  Enterprise  food  chopper,  and  one  of 
the  latest  is  the  grinding  of  browned 
bread  crumbs  to  be  used  in  frying.  All 
our  crusts  and  pieces  of  stale  bread  are 
put  in  the  oven  until  nicely  browned, 
and  formerly  we  broke  them  up  and  la¬ 
boriously  rolled  them  fine  with  the  roll¬ 
ing  pin.  Now  we  run  the  bread  through 
the  chopper,  and  a  few  turns  of  the  han¬ 
dle  give  us  smooth  and  even  crumbs. 
Many  housekeepers  roll  fish  in  cornmeal 
or  flour  before  frying,  but  this  never 
gives  the  same  result  as  the  crumbs. 
When  making  a  cocoanut  cake,  shred 


the  fresh  cocoanut  in  the  chopper;  it  is 
a  wonderful  time  saver,  and  the  result¬ 
ant  product  is  smoother  than  when 
grated,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  to 
one’s  finger  tips.  Many  other  things  or¬ 
dinarily  grated  can  be  reduced  in  the 
same  way.  One  housekeeper  tells  us 
that  when  she  wants  sliced  oranges  for 
dessert  she  puts  them  through  the 
chopper,  though  we  imagine  a  good  deal 
o'  juice  is  lost  in  the  operation. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Simple  little  frocks  worn  with 
guimpes  and  finished  with  becoming 
berthas  are  much  in  vogue.  This  model 
is  suited  to  countless  materials,  wash- 


4113  Girls’  Costume 
8  to  14  yrs. 


able  cottons  and  linens,  simple  wools 
and  silks;  but  as  shown,  is  made  of 
dotted  Persian  lawn  with  yoke  of  in¬ 
serted  tucking  and  trimming  of  insertion 
and  lace  to  match.  The  yoke  may  be 
omitted  and  the  guimpe  shown  in  the 
small  cut  used  with  either  the  elbow  or 
the  long  bishop  sleeves.  The  waist  fitted 
by  means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams  is  gathered  at  the  neck  and  again 
at  the  waist  line.  Finishing  the  low 
neck  is  a  scalloped  bertha,  the  edges  of 
which  are  trimmed  with  insertion  and 
frill  of  lace.  The  skirt  is  shaped  with 
front  and  side  gores,  the  straight  back 
breadth  being  gathered  at  the  top  and 
joined  to  the  waist  with  a  band  of  the 
material  over  which  a  sash  or  ribbon 
belt  may  be  tied.  The  lower  edge  may 
be  trimmed  with  a  straight  frill  as  il¬ 
lustrated,  or  simply  hemmed,  the  bands 
of  insertion  being  also  a  matter  of 
choice.  To  cut  this  dress  for  a  girl  10 
years  of  age  6%  yards  of  material  21 
inches  wide,  AV2  yards  32  inches  wide,  or 
3%  yards  44  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  with  %  yard  of  tucking  for  yoke. 
The  pattern  No.  4113  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Sailor  blouses  are  always  attractive. 
The  model  shown  is.  made  of  white  linen 
with  shield  and  trimming  of  white  dot¬ 
ted  with  blue  and  makes  part  of  a  cos¬ 
tume,  but  the  design  suits  odd  waists 
equally  well.  The  blouse  is  cut  with 
fronts  and  back  only  and  fitted  by  means 
of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  To 
its  open  neck  is  seamed  the  big  sailor 
collar  that  can  be  cut  in  round  or  square 
outline  as  preferred.  The  shield  to 
which  the  short  collar  is  attached,  is 
buttoned  round  the  neck  and  fastened 
to  the  waist  beneath  the  collar.  The 
sleeves  are  in  the  new  bishop  style  with 
deep  pointed  cuffs.  To  cut  this  blouse 
in  the  medium  size  four  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  21  inches  wide,  3%  yards  27  inches 
wide,  three  yards  32  inches  wide  or  two 
yards  44  inches  wide  will  be  required, 
with  %  yard  for  shield  and  stock  collar. 
The  pattern  No.  4107  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Two  Little  Helps. — When  troubled 
with  moths  in  wool  goods  spread  them 
on  the  grass  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
ants  will  destroy  every  vestige  of  in¬ 
sect  life.  To  prevent  colored  flannels 
from  fading  when  washed  dry  them  in 
a  dark  room;  a  well  ventilated  basement 
is  good.  MRS.  T.  H.  11. 

Tee  Use  of  Kerosene. — Nothing 
shows  the  innate  carelessness  of  human 
nature  more  than  the  heedless  way  in 
which  many  people  handle  kerosene, 
pouring  it  into  the  stove  from  a  can  or 
filling  lamps  that  are  already  lighted. 
It  would  seem  that  the  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  accidents  resulting  from  this 
cause  ought  to  make  people  more  con¬ 
siderate;  it  does  not  seem  to  teach  any 
lesson  to  some.  A  good  and  also  a  safe 
way  to  use  it  for  kindling  fires  is  to 
have  the  oil  in  a  cup  and  with  a  spoon 
saturate  the  kindlings  after  they  are 
placed  ready  to  start  a  fire.  No  bad  re¬ 
sult  can  come  of  its  use  in  this  way. 
Another  and  very  convenient  way  is  to 
stand  the  fine  whittlings,  cobs  or  what¬ 
ever  is  to  be  used  to  start  a  fire,  in  a 
tin  dish  of  small  size,  containing  some 
kerosene.  The  material  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  pine  and  be  found  very 
convenient  for  quick  fires.  There  is  a 
best  way  to  do  everything. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

An  Easy  Sunday. — If  possible  make 
it  a  day  of  rest.  On  Saturday  have  for 
dinner  something  you  can  utilize  for  the 
next  day.  A  roast  of  veal  is  suggested; 
the  remains  chopped  fine  while  still 
warm,  some  of  the  gravy  added  and 
placed  in  a  deep  dish  and  pressed,  kept 
on  ice,  or  in  a  cool  place,  will  be  deli¬ 
cious.  It  is  no  trouble  to  make  it,  and 
tastes  even  better  than  the  veal  loaf 
with  its  egg  and  lemon,  and  four  hours’ 
baking.  Potatoes  can  be  quickly  cook¬ 
ed,  and  if  there  are  beets  enough  cook¬ 
ed  on  Saturday  so  much  the  better.  Cu¬ 


cumbers  or  lettuce  are  always  inviting, 
and  a  dessert  of  custard  made  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  kept  very  cold,  iced  tea  or  coffee 
will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  and  give 
a  sense  of  comfort  and  resc  you  cannot 
have  standing  over  a  hot  fire  for  hours 
preparing  a  more  elaborate  affair.  The 
Sunday  breakfast  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  idea  of  having  a  day  of  rest.  A 
cereal  if  liked  to  begin  the  meal,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  codfish  cakes  and  fried  Indian 
pudding,  or  mush  made  on  Saturday  and 
kept  cold  is  just  the  thing.  Try  it. 

Rhode  Island.  s.  1.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


The  Past  GUARANTEES 
The  Future 

Th«  Fact  That 

St  Jacobs  Oil 

Has  cured  thousands  of  easas  of 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lumbago, 
Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Sprains, 
Bruises  and  other  bodily  aches 
and  pains  it  a  ruarante#  that  It 
will  cure  other  cases,  it  is  safe, 
sure  and  nerar  falling.  Acta  ilka 
magie. 

Conquers  Pain 

Price,  25c  and  50c. 

■OLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  lit  MKDICINB. 


Bicycles  Below  Cost 

5000  Bicycles,  overstock.  For  30  days 
only  we  will  sacrifice  at  less  than  actual 

/accos?  New  1902  Models. 

complete  $8.76 

“CoBmack,’’c;~^  $0.76 

" Siberian $10.76 

‘Neudorfm”  Rc*<l  R»cer, 

no  finer  bicycle  at  any  pTloe.  *  M m  M  o 

Choice  of  M.  &  W.  or  Record  tires 
and  best  equlpmentonall  our  bicycles. 
Strongest  guarantee. 

We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 
C.O.D.  to  anyone  without  a  cent  deposit 

&  allow  to  Bays  free  trial 

before  purchase  is  binding. 

500  good  2nd-hand  wheels  $3  to  $8. 

l>o  not  buy  a  bieyelo  until  you  have  written 
for  our  free  catalogues  with  large  photographs; 
engravingB  and  full  descriptions. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO*  Dept.U5N  Chicago. 


The  Best 


Farmer’s  Garments 

made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  5d, 

67  or  58,  in  stripes— or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key- 
s  tone  goods,  send  his  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehlll  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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ELGIN 


When  the  Public  has 
faith  in  a  name  it  is  a 
faith  that  must  be 
backed  up  by  good 
works. 

Elgin 
Watches 

Every  genuine  Elgin  has  the  word" Elgin'* 
engraved  on  the  works. 

have  the  name  and  works;  and  the  faith  of  nearly 
10,000,000  users  as  the  world's  standard  timekeeper. 

Sold  by  every  jeweler  in  the  land.  Guaranteed  by  the  world’s  greatest 
watch  works.  Illustrated  booklet  mailed  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  Elgin.  Ill. 
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Home-Canned  Vegetables. 

Home  canning  of  vegetables  should  be 
given  practical  consideration  in  every 
household,  and  especially  by  those  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  locality  which  produces  fresh 
vegetables  only  a  few  months  in  the 
year,  for  a  wholesome  vegetable  diet  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  everyone 
and  imperatively  so  for  aged  people, 
who  should  eat  sparingly  of  animal  food 
and  cereals.  As  the  season  of  Summer 
vegetables  is  so  uncomfortably  short, 
the  prudent  housekeeper  “looketh  well 
to  the  ways  of  her  household,”  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  liberal  quantity  of  canned  ma¬ 
terial  for  their  use.  This  work  should 
as  necessarily  form  a  part  of  her  task 
as  pickling,  preserving,  etc.;  in  spite  of 
the  theories  held  by  many  that  vege¬ 
tables  are  more  difficult  to  can  success¬ 
fully  than  fruit.  You  frequently  hear 
an  otherwise  notable  cook  say  she  sel¬ 
dom  has  good  luck  with  vegetables,  as 
they  invariably  spoil,  or  are  so  tasteless 
that  she  does  not  care  for  them.  There 
is  really  no  luck  in  this  work;  it  simply 
requires  care  given  to  it,  the  same  as  all 
other  housekeeping  tasks  where  the  best 
results  are  attained. 

Some  advocate  the  use  of  tartaric  acid 
in  canning  vegetables.  This  is  not  a 
commendable  practice,  for  a  dish  ot 
vegetables  which  requires  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  soda  to  counteract  the  acidity 
before  using  is  unquestionably  not  fit  to 
be  eaten.  Take  the  vegetables  in  the 
routine  in  which  they  come,  being  very 
particular  to  select  the  earliest  and 
choicest  varieties.  Here  is  where  the 
average  person  makes  a  mistake,  by 
waiting  until  the  vegetables  have  lost 
their  first  freshness,  or  have  become 
hard  and  flavorless.  This  is  the  class 
of  vegetables  which  are  frequently 
canned;  the  surplus  stock  after  they  are 
less  palatable  for  fresh  table  use,  or  the 
family  appetite  has  become  cloyed. 
Where  such  is  the  case,  it  is  not  strange 
that  many  fail  in  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  canned  goods.  There  is  still 
another  point  to  be  gained  in  using  the 
finest  grade  of  vegetables  in  home  can¬ 
ning;  factory-canned  ones  are  rarely  of 
this  class,  for  where  it  is  done  in  large 
quantities  the  use  of  fully-grown  ma¬ 
terial  is  more  economical  than  very  deli¬ 
cate  choice  specimens. 

The  first  of  the  vegetables  to  require 
attention  is  asparagus.  Cut  the  tender- 
est  shoots  into  inch  lengths;  boil  until 
tender  in  sufficient  water  to  cover.  Pill 
up,  allowing  the  liquor  to  overflow  the 
can;  just  before  sealing  add  one  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  used  it 
will  require  no  cooking,  merely  reheat¬ 
ing.  Season  the  same  as  though  fresh¬ 
ly  cooked.  Peas  follow  next  in  order. 
Select,  as  I  said  before,  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  variety  obtainable.  Cook  five  min¬ 
utes  in  very  little  water;  fill  the  cans, 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  can 
the  last  thing  before  sealing.  Place  the 
cans  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  and  when 
it  reaches  the  boiling  point,  cook  one 
hour.  Always  place  a  small  piece  of 
board  in  the  kettle  before  setting  in  the 
can;  never  allow  a  glass  jar  to  come  di¬ 
rectly  in  contact  with  hot  iron.  String 
beans  are  treated  much  the  same  as 
peas.  Cut  them  in  halves,  or  in  inch 
lengths,  cook  five  or  10  minutes,  fill  the 
cans,  add  the  salt,  seal  and  cook  from 
1%  to  two  hours.  Beans  retain  their 
flavor  better  than  peas  and  rarely  if  ever 
spoil.  Young  beets  are  delicious  canned; 
cook  until  tender  in  salted  water  the 
same  as  for  table  use.  Cut  in  thin 
slices,  fill  the  cans  and  cover  with  hot 
vinegar,  sweetened  .and  spiced,  seal. 
For  canned  corn,  select  young  and  ten¬ 
der  ears,  cut  a  thin  slice  with  a  very 
sharp  knife,  followed  by  a  scraping 
movement  of  the  knife,  which  removes 
the  corn  in  a  milky  mass.  Fill  into  the 
can  a  little  at  one  time  pressing  it  down 
firmly  with  a  small  wooden  masher  un¬ 
til  the  milk  overflows  the  can.  Add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  all  are  filled 
place  the  cans  in  a  boiler  and  cook  half 


an  hour  with  the  covers  laid  loosely  on. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  seal;  return 
and  cook  two  hours  longer.  By  cooking 
it  a  while  unsealed  it  gives  the  corn 
room  to  swell  without  endangering  the 
cans,  which  sometimes  burst  if  cooked 
sufficiently  sealed  from  the  first. 

In  making  succotash,  first  fill  the  cans 
half  full  of  green  Lima  beans — if  dried 
beans  are  used  cook  until  tender  in  a 
little  water,  drain  and  fill  into  the  cans. 
Prepare  the  corn  the  same  as  for  can¬ 
ning  alone,  fill  the  remainder  of  the  can 
with  this,  pressed  firmly  in.  Add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  to  each  can,  seal  and 
cook  two  hours.  Tomatoes  are  one  of 
the  easiest  of  vegetables  to  can,  and 
may  be  treated  In  a  variety  of  ways. 
Many  people  use  them  as  a  fruit,  can¬ 
ning  them  as  you  would  by  any  other 
sweet  method.  They  look  better  when 
canned  whole.  Remove  the  skins  by 
pouring  boiling  water  over  them.  Place 
the  tomatoes  over  the  fire  and  let  sim¬ 
mer  slowly  a  few  minutes,  or  until  thor¬ 
oughly  heated  through.  Lift  out  with  a 
fork,  being  careful  not  to  break  them, 
fill  the  cans,  add  the  teaspoonful  of  salt 
to  each  can.  Pour  the  hot  juice  in  which 
they  were  cooked  over  the  tomatoes  un¬ 
til  the  cans  overflow  and  seal.  But  the 
simplest  way  is  to  cook  a  quantity  in  a 
preserving  kettle  10  or  15  minutes  in 
their  own  liquor;  fill  the  cans  to  over¬ 
flowing,  add  the  salt  and  seal.  Never 
can  overripe  tomatoes;  those  which  are 
partially  green  will  keep  better,  besides 
retaining  their  form  when  canned 
whole. 

Cauliflower  may  be  canned  either  in 
vinegar  or  water.  Break  into  flowerets 
and  cook  until  tender  in  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  pack  the  cans  as  full  as 
possible,  add  the  salt,  and  All  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  hot  liquor  in  which  it 
was  cooked,  seal.  When  vinegar  is 
used,  steam  the  cauliflower  until  tender, 
fill  into  cans  and  pour  over  hot  vinegar, 
sweetened  and  spiced.  Mushrooms  are 
as  easily  canned  as  any  other  vegetable. 
Cook  until  tender  in  their  own  juices; 
a  little  salt  added  when  they  are  put 
over  the  fire  increases  the  flow  of  juice. 
Fill  into  cans,  add  a  little  more  salt, 
pour  the  hot  liquor  in  until  the  cans 
overflow,  seal.  Canned  mushrooms  are 
excellent  for  all  meat  pies  and  gravies. 
All  of  the  above  vegetables  have  been 
tested  successfully  by  the  given  meth¬ 
ods,  but  undoubtedly  some  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  was  attributable  to  always  filling 
the  cans  to  overflowing  and  hermetical¬ 
ly  sealing.  sarah  rodney. 


A  Handy  Medicine  Cabinet. 

In  most  houses  when  an  accident  hap¬ 
pens  some  one  runs  to  the  cupboard  for 
medicine,  another  to  the  ragbag  for 
bandages, while  the  rest  skirmish  around 
for  scissors,  string  and  court-plaster. 
Very  few  people  can  afford  to  buy  a  case 
costing  several  dollars,  but  anyone  who 
can  handle  common  tools  can  make  one 
such  as  I  saw  in  a  country  kitchen.  It 
was  placed  in  the  kitchen  to  be  near  the 
kettle  in  case  hot  water  was  needed.  It 
was  made  out  of  a  pine  box,  painted 
white  inside  and  out.  The  hinges  and 
latch  cost  15  cents,  and  the  paint  was 
left  from  the  barn,  so  that  the  whole 
cost  was  only  the  15  cents.  It  was  two 
feet  high,  nine  inches  deep  and  18  inches 
wide.  It  was  fastened  to  the  wall  out 
of  reach  of  the  children,  though  no  poi¬ 
son  was  kept  in  it.  There  were  four 
shelves  neatly  covered  with  paper,  and 
on  top  a  small  lamp  always  stood  ready 
for  use  at  night.  Below  hung  a  pair  of 
shears,  a  bag  filled  with  bandages  and 
a  case  of  lint.  The  bags  for  lint  and 
bandages  were  made  of  table  oilcloth 
to  keep  out  dust.  The  shelves  held  a  va¬ 
riety  of  bottles  and  boxes,  but  so  syste¬ 
matic  was  the  arrangement  that  the 
mistress  of  the  house  could  instantly 
put  her  hand  on  the  remedy  wanted. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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The  first  shelf  held  everything  necessary 
for  burns,  cuts  and  scalds,  the  second 
was  given  up  to  remedies  for  childish 
complaints,  the  third  plasters  and  oint¬ 
ments  for  sprains  and  bruises,  while  the 
last  held  what  the  owner  called  her 
“instruments.” 

The  medicines  were  all  reliable,  and 
many  an  illness  had  been  broken  up  in 
the  beginning  by  having  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time.  On  the  first  shelf 
were  vaseline,  camphor,  salve,  soda  and 
a  glass  bottle  containing  a  strip  of  iodo¬ 
form  gauze.  The  children’s  shelf  held 
cough  syrup,  mild  cathartics,  skin  soap, 
and  tin  cans  filled  with  herbs.  There 
were  mustard  plasters,  turpentine,  witch 
hazel  and  oils  on  the  third  shelf,  as  well 
as  the  hot  water  bag.  Cups,  spoons,  a 
small  thermometer  and  many  other  use¬ 
ful  articles  filled  the  last  shelf.  This 
woman  owned  a  book  telling  what  to  do 
in  emergencies,  but  being  the  mother  of 
a  large  family,  she  learned  in  advance 
what  to  do  instead  of  consulting  the 
guide  at  the  last  moment.  “In  time  of 
peace  prepare  for  war”  she  often  quoted, 
as  she  replenished  her  cabinet  and  stud¬ 
ied  new  health  notes.  “In  the  city  it 
may  be  all  right  to  depend  solely  on  the 
doctor,  but  in  the  country  it  takes  sev¬ 
eral  hours  to  get  one,  and  delay  is  often 
dangerous.” 

Collect  your  remedies,  label  them 
plainly  and  some  one  can  always  be 
found  to  make  the  case.  The  sense  of 
relief  in  always  being  able  to  find  a  fin¬ 
ger  stall,  bit  of  court-plaster,  salve  or 
any  one  of  the  many  things  you  search 
for  in  times  of  sickness,  will  more  than 
repay  your  trouble.  There  are  women 
calling  themselves  good  housekeepers 
who  turn  the  whole  house  upside  down, 
when  one  of  the  boys  comes  in  with  a 
black  eye.  All  physicians  advise  keep¬ 
ing  cool  when  accidents  occur,  but  this 
is  only  possible  when  the  necessary 
remedies  are  at  one's  command. 

HII.DA  RICHMOND. 


GRAIN-0!  GRAIN-0! 

Remember  that  name  when  you  want  a  delicious, 
appetizing,  nourishing  food  drink  to  take  the  place 
of  coliee.  Sold  by  all  grocers  and  liked  by  all  who 
have  used  it.  Grain-0  is  made  of  pure  grain,  It  aids 

digestion  and  strengthens  the  nerves.  It  is  not  a 
stimulant  but  a  health  builder  and  the  children  as 
well  as  the  adults  can  drink  It  with  great  benetit. 
Costs  about  l4  as  much  as  coffee-  15c.  and  25c.  per 
psekage  Ask  your  grocer  for  Grain-O 


OLLARS 

and  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

Buys  the  celebrated,  high  grade, 
_  new  1908  Model  EDQEMERE  BICYCLE, 

88-inch  wheel,  any  height  frame,  high  grade  equipment, 
inciuding  blqh  grade  guaranteed  pneumatic  tires,  adjuatable 
handle  barn.  Hue  leather  covered  grips,  padded  snddle,  Hue  ball 
bearing  pedals,  nickel  trlmmlnu-s,  beautifully  finished  through¬ 
out,  any  color  enamel.  Strongest  Guarantee. 
$10.95  for  the  celebrated  1902  Kenwood  Bicycle. 
$12.75  for  the  celebrated  1902  Klgln  King  or  Klgln  queen  Bicycle. 
$15.75  for  the  highest  grade  1902  bicycle  made  our  three eri  wn 
nickel  joint,  Napoleon  or  Josephine,  complete  with  the 
very  finest  equipment,  including  Morgan  A  \V  right  highest 
grade  pneumatic  tires,  a  regular  #50.00  bicycle. 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  For  the  most  wonderful  blejele 

offer  ever  heard  of,  write  for  our  free  100‘2  Bicycle  Catalogue. 

Addreui,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


XX  Information 
Bureaus  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines 

Each  city  ticket  office  of  the 
New  York  Central,  Boston  & 
Albany,  Michigan  Central,  Lake 
Shore,  Big  Four,  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroads  in-  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston, 
Worcester,  Springfield,  Albany, 
Utica,  Montreal,  Syracuse,  Roch¬ 
ester,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Louis¬ 
ville,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Dallas,  Texas,  is 
an  information  bureau  where 
desired  Information  regarding 
rates,  time  of  trains,  character 
of  resorts,  hotel  accommodations, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
things  the  intending  traveler 
wants  to  know  will  be  freely 
given  to  all  callers. 

For  a  copy  of  “  Four  Track  Series  ”  No.  3, 
“  America's  Summer  Resorts",  seud  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York;  or,  send  5  cents  for  a  sample 
c  )py  of  the  Fcur-Track  News,  a  beautitully 
illustrated  monthly  magazine  of  travel  and 
education. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R,  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"asquaredeal.”  See  our  guarantee  Sth  page. 


The  lamp  with 
wrong  chimney  is 
like  a  letter  without 
a  stamp:  Don’t 


go. 


Macbeth. 


My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Soap=Making 

with 

Banner  Lye 

One  can  of  Banner  Lye  (it  is  not  old- 
style  lye)  costs  but  a  few  cents  and  will 
make  ten  pounds  of  purest  hard  soap  or 
twenty  gallons  of  best  soft  soap.  No 
boiling;  no  waste;  no  large  vessels;  al¬ 
most  no  trouble.  Takes  only  ten  min¬ 
utes. 

Clean  Kitchens 
Milk  Rooms  and  Dairies 

A  little  Banner  Lye,  a 
little  work  and  some 
water  will  make  your 
back  rooms  as  clean 
as  the  parlor. 

Milk-pails  and  pans 
shine;  butter  -  tubs, 
milk-bottles,  butter- 
jars  as  clean  as  a 
whistle. 

Very  little  expense 
and  labor  go  a  great 
way  with  Banner  Lye. 
Full  directions  for  its 
many  uses  on  each 
can. 

At  your  grocer’s  or 
druggist’s.  If  you  can't 
get  it,  send  for  book,  and  tell  us  who  your 
grocer  or  druggist  is. 

The  Penn  Chemioal  Works,  Phila.,  U.  8.  A. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


High-Grade  Watches. 

WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN  ONLY. 

Orders  will  be  filled  by  return  mail 
for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  presents. 

We  now  offer  some  extra  fine  watches. 
Every  watch  offered  is  stem  wind  and 
set  and  has  all  improvements. 

The  “P.  S.  Bartlett”  Waltham  and  the 
“G.  M.  Wheeler”  Elgin  are  as  good 
watch  works  for  men  as  we  have  ever 
seen. 


Men’s  Size  Watches. 

“P.  S.  BARTLETT’’ OR  “G.  M.  WHEELER.” 

We  give  you  your  choice.  They  are 
full  17-jeweled  watches.  They  are  ad¬ 
justed  by  experts  and  are  first-class  in 
every  respect.  They  come  cased  at  fol¬ 
lowing  prices,  including  free  safe  de¬ 
livery: 


In  solid  ore-silver  ease,  open  face .  $12.25 

In  sterling  silver  case,  open  face . 13.88 

In  sterling  silver  case,  3  oz.  ease,  open 
face  or  hunting .  16.15 


In  25-year  gold  Idled  case,  open  face..  18.56 
In  25-year  gold  filled  case,  hunting....  21.37 


No.  7.  Ladies  Waltham  or  Elgin 
Watch. 

14-K.  GOLD-FILLED  CASE. 

FULL  1 5-JEWELED  WORKS. 

No.  7  is  a  lady’s  full  15-jeweled  hunt¬ 
ing  case  watch.  The  works  Waltham  or 
Elgin.  The  case  is  14-Kt.  gold  filled, 
guaranteed  to  25  years.  Price  delivered 
in  good  running  order,  $14.50. 

All  watches  are  fully  guaranteed. 
Money  returned  if  not  satisfied.  The 
watches  are  sold  only  to  subscribers. 
You  can  get  any  watch  free  by  getting 
up  a  club  of  subscriptions. 

Address 

THK  RURAL  NKW-YORKR,  NEW  YORK. 
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MARKETS 

THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  May  24,  1902. 
GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth.  —  ©  83% 

No.  2,  hard,  New  York .  —  @  SiVs 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  ©  70% 

Rye,  State  and  Penn .  —  ©  60 


FEED. 


City  bran,  bulk . 19  60  <0)20  00 

Middlings  .  —  <$20  50 

Linseed  meal  . 27  00  ©27  50 

Dry  brewers’  grains .  —  @17  00 


BEANS.. 


Marrow,  choice,  per  bu... 

Poor  to  good  . 

Medium,  choice . . . 

Poor  to  good . 

Pea,  choice  . 

Poor  to  good . 

Red  kidney,  choice . 

Poor  to  good . 

White  kidney,  choice . 

Poor  to  good . 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice 
Yellow  eye,  choice . 


.2  22%@2  25 

.1  60 

©2  15 

— 

©1-75 

1  45 

@1  70 

— 

©1  80 

.1  45 

©1  75 

— 

@2  20 

1  80 

©2  15 

1  90 

@1  95 

1  70 

@1  85 

— 

@1  60 

— 

@2  15 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  . 

Clover,  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye,  long . 


85  @  90 
75  @  80 
60  ©  65 
60  ©  55 
60  ©  70 
70  ©  75 


MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price,  2%  cents 
quart  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb . 

Firsts  . 

Steconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy... 

Half-tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Tubs,  thirds  . 

W'n  imitation  creamery,  ch... 

Lower  grades  . . 

Western  factory,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Renovated,  fancy  . 

EGGS. 


19%@ 
18%@ 
20  @ 
18  © 
—  @ 
18%@ 
17  @ 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh-gath’d,  firsts,  doz..  —  @ 
Fresh-gathered,  fair  to  good.  17  @ 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  State  &  Pa.,  White 
Leghorn,  selected,  fancy... 
Nearby,  State  &  Pa.,  fresh- 
gathered,  average  prime... 

State  &  Penn.,  fair  to  good  — 

W’n,  storage  selections,  doz... 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime . 

Tenn.  &  other  S’n,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fresh-gath’d,  dirties,  doz . 

Checks,  per  doz . 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  doz . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veal,  prime,  per  lb .  —  © 

Fair  to  good,  per  ft) .  8%@ 

Common  to  medium,  lb .  7%@ 

Lambs,  dressed.  Spring,  p.  h..3  00  @6 
Pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb.  9%@ 
Jersey,  dressed,  medium,  lb.  9%@ 
Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  lb....  7  @ 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


14  %S 
13%<? 
13%@ 
11  “ 


per 


22 

21% 

21 

20 

21% 

20% 

20 

19 


20% 

19% 

19% 

19 

18 

20% 


18 

17% 


18 

17% 

16% 

17% 

15% 

15 

14 

14 

13 

24 


9% 

9 

8 

00 

9% 

9% 

8 


Russet,  Golden,  per  bbl . 3  25  ©4  00 

Russet,  inferior,  per  bbl . 2  5U  (s yt  75 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades. 3  00  @3  50 
Peaches,  Florida,  early  sorts, 

per  carrier  . 2  50  @3  50 

Strawberries,  fancy,  per  quart..  9  &  10 
North  Carolina,  good  to  choice  8  @  9 

North  Carolina,  poor  to  fair..  6  @  7 

Norfolk,  poor  to  prime,  qt -  4  ©  8 

Md.  and  Del.,  fancy  varieties, 

per  quart  .  12  @  14 

Md.  and  Del.,  poor  to  prime..  8  ©  10 
South  Jersey,  per  quart .  8  ©  10 

WOOL. 

Ohio  fine  Delaine  .  28  ©  29 

Michigan  .  25%©  27 

Coarse  .  23  ©  25 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  State,  prime,  per  180 

lbs  . 1  75 

State,  fair  to  prime,  p  sack..  — 

Belgian,  per  168-lb  bag . 1  25 

Scotch,  per  168- lb  bag . 1  50 

Irish  and  English,  per  168-lb. 1  50 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl . 5  50 

Bermuda,  No.  2,  per  bbl . 4  00 

Southern,  prime,  per  bbl . 5  00 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl — 3  50 
Sweet  Potatoes,  So.  Jersey,  bbl. 2  50 

South  Jersey,  per  basket . 1  50 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  dozen. 3  00 

Extra,  per  dozen . 2  25 

Prime,  per  dozen  . 1  00 

Culls,  per  dozen  .  50 

Beets,  Florida,  per  crate  . 1  25 

Florida,  per  100  bunches . 4  00 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches.. 4  00 
Carrots,  Charleston,  p.  100  bens. 4  00 
Cabbage,  Fla.,  per  bbl  crate.. 1  00 
Charleston,  per  bbl  crate....  125 
Norfolk  &  N.  C„  bbl  crate. 1  00 
Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  basket... 100 

Florida,  per  crate .  75 

Charleston,  per  basket . 3  00 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  per  %-bbl  cte.l  50 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  30 

Lettuce,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl.. 100 
Onions,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl.. 2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  90 

Bermuda,  per  crate  . 1  25 

Egyptian,  per  112-lb  sack — 2  50 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 3  00 

Peas,  Norfolk,  per  %-bbl . 1  25 

Baltimore,  per  %-bbl  bkt . 1  25 

Eastern  shore,  per  basket —  — 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  50 

Radishes,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  p  100.  40 
Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl..  40 
Squash,  White,  So.,  per  box...  50 

Yellow,  per  %-bbl .  75 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu  bkt.  75 
Florida,  green,  per  basket....  75 
Charleston,  r’d  green,  p  bkt.. 1  50 
Charleston,  flat  green,  bkt — 1  00 
Charleston,  wax,  p  basket... 1  00 
Savannah,  r’d  green,  p  bkt..l  00 
Savannah,  flat  green,  p  bkt....l  00 

Savannah,  wax,  per  bkt . 1  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier.. 125 
Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100 
bunches  . 4  00 
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@5  00 


TOBACCO  MARKET. 


Business  in  the  local  market  is  dull,  and 
but  little  improvement  is  expected  until 
June,  when  trade  in  seed  leaf  is  likely  to 
be  more  active.  In  the  Miami  Valley,  O., 
over  1,000  cases  were  delivered  during  ihe 
week  at  five  to  eight  cents.  Experiments 
will  be  made  in  growing  tobacco  under 
cover  near  York,  Pa.  In  Louisville,  Ky'., 
market  common  to  good  leaf,  1901,  has  sold 
at  5  to  7%.— Tobacco  Leaf. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Berries  will  soon  be  ripe  and  baskets 
will  be  wanted  in  a  hurry.  Write  now  to 
J.  E.  Wescott,  Highland,  N.  Y.,  for  prices. 


Broilers,  3%@4  lbs.  to  pair, 

per  pair  .  85  @1  15 

2%@3  lbs.  to  pair,  per  pair...  50  ~ 

Fowls,  per  lb .  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  9 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70 

S’n  &  S’th’wn,  per  pair .  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

S’n  &  S’th’wn,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  35 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  W’n,  hens,  avge  best. 

W’n,  toms,  average  best . 

Poor  to  fair . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  large, 

fancy  . 

Phila.  broilers,  mixed  sizes.. 

Phila.  broilers,  per  lb . 

W’n  broilers,  dry-picked . 

W’n  broilers,  scalded . 

Fowls.  W’n,  dry-picked,  avge 

best,  per  Tb . 

W’n,  scalded,  average  best... 

Southwestern  . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Spring  ducklings,  Eastern  & 

L.  I.,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  dz.2 

Mixed,  per  doz . 2 

Dark,  per  doz . 1 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State.  1901,  choice,  tb. 

Prime  . 

N.  Y.  State,  1900 .  13 

Olds  . J  ^ 

German,  crop  1901 .  35  © 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Evap’at’d,  1901,  fancy  tb 
Evaporated,  1901,  choice... 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime... 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good 
Evaporated,  1900,  best,  per  lb.. 
Evap’ated,  1900,  com.  to  prime 
Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  C.,  sliced 
Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  & 

Michigan,  quarters  . 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  quarters 
Sun-dried,  1901,  Va„  qrs... 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 

cut  . 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  per  100 
. . 1  50  @2  25 

Raspberries,  Evap’ated,  1901,  lb  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb....  13  ©  14 
Southern,  1901,  per  lb .  H  @  12 
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FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  Winesap,  per  bbl. 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 

Baldwin,  good  to  fancy. 
Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl 


. 4  00  @5  50 

. 4  00  @5  60 

bbl. 4  00  ©6  00 
. 3  50  ©4  75 


George  P.  Hammond  &  Co.,  34-36  Little 
12th  St.,  New  York,  are  commission  deal¬ 
ers  in  first-class  country  produce.  They 
promise  careful  attention  to  all  consign¬ 
ments. 

There  will  be  a  Spring  fair  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  this  year.  The  first  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Onondaga  Agricultural  Expo¬ 
sition  will  be  held  at  Kirkwood  Park,  June 
16-21.  Liberal  premiums  and  many  special 
attractions  are  offered.  T.  H.  Coleman, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary. 

Orlando  Harrison,  of  J.  G.  Harrison 
&  Sons,  the  well-known  nurserymen  of 
Berlin,  Md.,  has  just  been  reelected 
Mayor  of  this  thrifty  little  city,  his  re- 
election  being  a  strong  tribute  to  the 
faithfulness  with  which  he  has  handled 
the  position  during  his  first  term. 

Bevin  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  of  East  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  are  the  oldest  bell  makers  in 
this  country.  There  is  nothing  sweeter 
in  tone  or  more  musical  than  the  Swiss 
cow  bells  of  their  manufacture.  When 
taken  in  sets  of  three,  five  or  eight,  in 
which  manner  the  company  makes  a  point 
of  selling  them,  they  are  tuned  to  accord, 
giving  almost  the  musical  effect  of  distant 
chimes  in  the  hills  and  wooded  country. 
Write  for  circulars  of  cow,  sheep  and 
turkey  bells. 

On  June  11  and  12  a  grand  sale  of  Jersey 
cattle  and  Berkshire  swine  will  be  held  at 
Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass.  There  will  be 
180  cattle  and  125  hogs  offered— all  of  the 
finest  breeding.  Do  not  understand  that 
this  stock  represents  the  culls  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  herd,  for  some  of  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  will  be  offered.  No  better  opportu¬ 
nity  will  be  found  for  securing  grand  speci¬ 
mens  of  American-bred  Jerseys  and  Berk- 
shires!  Send  for  full  catalogues  to  Peter 
C.  Kellogg,  107  John  St.,  New  York. 

C.  H.  Dana,  of  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  is 
the  manufacturer  of  the  Dana  white  me¬ 
tallic  ear  label  for  marking  stock.  The 
tags  are  bridged  across  a  portion  of  the 
ear,  cannot  be  shaken  or  even  pulled  off, 
are  in  plain  view  at  all  times  and  carry 
the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  and 
the  consecutive  number  assigned  to  the 


animal.  The  Dana  label  is  officially  used 
by  40  recording  associations.  They  are 
made  of  suitable  size  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  circulars. 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  business  of 
Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons  has  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  a  complete  office  at  their 
Dreshertown,  Pa.,  nurseries.  This  will  be 
under  the  direct  charge  of  Thomas  B. 
Meehan,  who  will  devote  his  entire  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  wholesale  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  innovation  will  be  made  July  1, 
after  which  date  all  wholesale  business 
will  be  transacted  at  Dreshertown,  where 
the  firm  owns  200  acres  of  land  specially 
adapted  for  growing  high-grade  hardy  or¬ 
namentals. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — Two  or  three  able-bodied 

men  for  general  outdoor  work.  Must  have  families 
with  one  or  two  daughters  old  enough  to  do  Indoor 
work.  Steady  jobs  and  goad  pay.  Address 

FARM,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


For  Sale 


or  will  Exchange  for  good  Horse  or 

_ Feed,  Registered  Jersey  Bull.  “Roy 

Riger’’,  two  years  live  months  old.  St.  Lambert  stock. 
E.  B.  KNIGHT,  Box  204,  Inwood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


-300-acre  Stock  Ranch;  400 
acres  meadow;  100  acres 
upland  with  20  acres 
young  orchard;  50  head  cattle;  two  teams;  farm 
machinery,  cream  separator,  etc.  Spring  water  in 
house.  1%  mile  from  thriving  town.  For  particulars 
address  E.  E.  OMAN,  Harrison,  Idaho. 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  has  witnessed 
the  rise  and  fall  of  hundreds  of  horse 
remedies.  It  stands  as  the  standard  rem¬ 
edy  of  its  kind.  Its  properties  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  the  cure  of  so  great  a 
number  of  horse  injuries  and  diseases  that 
the  bottles  marked  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 
have  rightfully  found  their  way  into  near¬ 
ly  every  stable  in  the  land.  It  is  equally  ef¬ 
fective  for  inflammation,  bruises  and  sore¬ 
ness  of  any  kind  in  the  human  body.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure, 
or  write  the  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enos- 
burg  Falls,  Vt.,  for  book  on  The  Horse  and 
His  Diseases,  sent  free. 


The  Canker  Worm. 


WANTED-REAL  ESTATE 

If  you  want  to  Sell  or  Buy  Real  Estate,  no  difference 
what  or  where  located,  send  for  list.  NATIONAL 
Realty  Exchange,  6228  I’enn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Money-Making  Farms. 

Large  profits  In  sweet  corn  and  apples;  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  of  ‘’Maine  Cream”  shipped  last  year; 
more  than  $15,000,000  spent  In  Maine  every  Summer 
by  tourists;  no  liquor,  no  malaria,  no  raw  east 
winds;  good  Yankee  neighbors.  Now  Is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  a  productive  farm  with  comfortable 
buildings;  near  railroad,  markets,  schools  and 
churches,  at  $5  to  $10  an  acre.  It  Is  the  land  of  easy 
living  for  the  man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Our 
illustrated  booklet  tells  why:  it  Is  free.  Don’t  de¬ 
lay  or  the  best  bargains  will  all  be  taken.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Fare  by  boat  from  Boston  only  $1.75. 

IE.  A.  STROOT,  Augusta,  Maine. 


These  worms  are  doing  so  much  damage 
in  parts  of  our  State  that  1  again  send 
out  this  note  of  warning.  You  must  spray 
the  trees  well  with  a  Paris-green  mixture 
of  one  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water,  to 
insure  quick  results.  It  is  well  to  add  four 
pounds  of  lime  well  slaked  and  thoroughly 
mixed  to  each  50  gallons  of  water.  Spray 
thoroughly,  and  usually  one  application 
will  suffice.  If  not,  make  another.  In  any 
case  never  let  the  Canker  worms  destroy 
the  leaves  of  the  trees.  These  worms  eat 
so  ravenously  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
putting  the  poison  on  the  leaves  to  bring 
sure  death  to  them.  They  are  so  easily 
killed  with  the  Paris-green  spray  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  not  doing  it.  Where 
fungus  diseases  are  prevalent  use  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  also,  with  the  other. 
This  is  made  by  using  six  pounds  of  lime 
and  four  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  to  50  gallons 
of  water.  l.  a.  Goodman,  Sec’y. 

Missouri  Horticultural  Society. 


SILOS 


Round,  of  Any  Size,  and  all 
Machinery  Needed. 

Q.  D.  Harder,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

No.  2  and  Clover  Grades  of  Hay. 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

130  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


PAYING 

PER  ANNUM 


on  Sums  of 
$50.00  and 
Upward , 
Reckoned 
from  Day  of 
Deposit  and 
P’d  Quarter¬ 
ly  by  Check 


This  Company  operates 
in  improved  Real  Estate 
in  New  York,  where  true 
values  are  known  and 
where  there  is  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  speculation  or 
risk.  We  pay  depositors 
a  fair  interest.  While 
doing  this  we  have  in 
nine  years  increased 
our  assets  to  over 
81,600,000.  Surplus  of  over  8185,000. 

We  shall  welcome  the  opportunity  to  furnish 
prospective  depositors  with  further  information. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 

1134-5  Broadway,  New  York 


WE  PAY  with  rigs  to  Introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


Oldest  Commission  fished  1838.  Butter,  cheese, 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits’ 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


OXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  St  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 

Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


SOLDER 


SOLDER  IRON 


WBENCIj. 


[HEELPLATES, 


BRISTLES 


HEELPLATES' 


RIVETS 


NCEOUS 


HOME 

»  REPAIRING  OUTFIT  Ng  1 

Boot, Shoe, Harness  and^inware Repairing  . 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price,  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  .$1.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  $1,  and  $1  extra — 
($2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  each. 


SPAVIN  CURE 


Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 


Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb.Thor- 
oughpin,  Spilnt,  Capped  Hock.  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. 
Contains  no  arsenio,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  Injurious  ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  i  f  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  con¬ 
vince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  posi¬ 
tively  “  Save-the-Uorse”  will  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  Is 
made  all  your  way.  Bottle  contains  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure  in  any  ordinary  case.  Guarantee  covers 
effectiveness  of  one  bottle. 

=>At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  isurgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  It  In  on  bare  spots,  Inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
buck  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y, 
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$10,  $7,  $5,  $3,  $1. 


Why  I  Take  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

We  offer  five  prizes  for  the  best  answers  to  the  above  question 
from  our  readers  and  subscribers.  For  the  best  answer  we  will  give 
$10;  second  best,  $7;  third,  $5,  fourth,  $3,  and  fifth,  $1.  We  want  the 
story  you  would  tell  a  friend  or  neighbor  who  asked  you  why  you 
take  the  paper.  What  has  it  done  for  you?  What  departments  are 
most  useful,  and  why?  We  do  not  want  “taffy”  or  fulsome  praise, 
but  a  serious  and  fair  review  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  paper, 
considered  as  you  would  any  other  product  that  you  obtain  in  ex 
change  for  a  dollar.  The  article  should  not  contain  over  200  words. 
Original  ideas  and  expressions  will  be  considered  especially  valuable. 
A  picture  of  yourself  or  some  member  of  your  family,  or  of  some 
feature  of  your  home  or  farm  work  would  add  value  to  your  letter. 
All  letters  must  be  in  our  hands  by  July  15,  1902.  Subscribers  only 
will  be  permitted  to  compete.  Names  of  successful  competitors 
will  be  published.  Address  all  letters  to 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


FROM  OFFICE  TO  FARM.— One  often 
hears  of  wealthy  men  past  middle  age  who 
give  up  business  in  the  city  and  devote 
their  time  to  making  an  ideal  farm  home; 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  city  clerks  who, 
because  of  illness  or  small  salary,  try  to 
improve  their  condition  by  going  to  the 
country.  We  recently  met  a  city  farmer 
who  is  in  neither  of  these  classes.  Al¬ 
though  young,  he  has  already  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  business  that,  as  he  apparently 
has  no  desire  to  be  a  millionaire,  money¬ 
making  it  no  longer  a  necessity.  He  has 
developed  such  a  genuine  fondness  for 
plants  that,  while  retaining  an  office  and 
a  few  business  interests  in  the  city,  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  on  a  10-acre  farm, 
25  miles  distant,  for  which  he  paid  $500  per 
acre  a  few  years  ago. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SIDE.— People  thought 
him  crazy  tor  paying  such  a  price  for  the 
land,  but  they  have  changed  their  minds, 
as  $1,000  per  acre  is  the  current  price  in 
that  vicinity  now.  While  not  running  the 
place  to  make  money,  he  makes  it  inci¬ 
dentally.  A  large  part  of  the  farm  is  de¬ 
voted  to  fruits  and  flowers.  He  reads 
what  good  authorities  have  to  say.  and 
uses  his  hard  business  sense  in  sorting  out 
and  applying  methods  best  suited  to  his 
conditions.  The  local  agricultural  fair  is 
under  control  of  a  strong  society,  offering 
large  premiums,  and  his  products  have 
won  a  surprising  sum  in  competition  with 
florists  and  fruit  men,  although  he  does 
most  of  the  work  himself  with  ordinary 
help,  having  no  expert  gardener. 

A  HUNGRY  MARKET  is  nearby  in  the 
shape  of  an  orphan  asylum,  hospital  and 
other  charities,  and  a  fair  share  of  what 
grows  on  that  10-acre  farm  is  donated  to 
them.  He  makes  no  splurge  or  display 
about  these  gifts,  but  says  that  he  ll'kes 
to  raise  the  stuff,  and  that  this  is  a  handy 
■way  to  dispose  of  it. 

“FUSSING  WITH  PLANTS!’’ — That  is 
what  he  calls  it;  others  would  call  it 
scientific  horticulture,  or  good  farming. 
He  is  so  greatly  interested  in  this  work 
that  he  gets  out  early  in  the  morning,  and 
prunes  and  grafts,  plants  and  hoes,  just 
as  though  his  breakfast  depended  upon  it. 
Then  after  a  little  time  spent  in  his  city 
office,  he  hurries  back  to  get  at  the  farm 
work  again.  It  is  not  a  fad,  and  he  does 
not  look  at  it  from  a  sentimental  point  of 
view.  The  above  facts  are  given  as  the 
case  seems  rather  unique.  Here  is  a  man 
with  energy  and  hard  sense  enough  to 
make  things  go  in  business.  Accidentally 
he  has  become  personally  acquainted  with 
Plants,  not  the  plant  kingdom  as  a  whole, 
but  with  Individual  gravevines,  plum  trees 
and  rose  bushes.  The  more  he  gets  ac- 
nuainted  the  better  he  likes  them,  and 
considers  no  food  or  treatment  too  ex¬ 
pensive  or  too  much  trouble.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  plants  appreciate  such 
usage,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  they  turn 
out  fruits  and  flowers  that  astonish  expert 
gardeners  who  do  this  work  because  they 
have  to,  and  feel  no  special  interest  in  it. 

w.  w.  H. 


Sod-Grown  Apples.— The  cold  storage 
men  are  right;  of  course  the  sod-grown 
apples  keep  better.  They  are  tough,  green 
and  hard,  less  mature  and  less  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  man,  beast  or  buying  agent — 
>eason  enough  why  they  stay  bv  you 
longer.  E  c 

Gunston,  Va. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

Peaches,  strawberries  and  cherries  are 
all  entirely  destroyed.  After  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  apple  and  prune  trees  1 
do  not  believe  they  are  injured  very  much. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  m.  m. 

Peaches  had  been  in  blossom  for  several 
days  before  the  frost,  consequently  the 
crop  was  substantially  ruined.  Early 
cherries  were  all  out  and  these  are  gone. 
Late  cherries  blossomed  later  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Bartlett  pears 
apparently  will  give  a  full  crop,  but  all 
other  kinds  are  badly  damaged.  Plums 
are  partially  killed.  Early  apples  were 
more  or  less  injured.  Late  Fall  varieties 
show  some  damage,  while  Winter  sorts 
now  appear  to  be  partially  uninjured. 

s.  c.  B. 

On  May  9  we  had  a  very  severe  freeze 
here,  the  thermometer  registering  13  de¬ 
grees  of  frost.  Fortunately  not  many  of 
the  large  fruits  were  in  full  bloom.  The 
injury  to  fruits  from  this  frost  indicated 
at  present  is  as  follows:  Apples,  light; 
plums,  destroyed  where  fully  open,  but 
only  native  plums  were  in  bloom  at  the 
time;  cherries,  flowers  destroyed  where  in 
full  bloom  or  where  buds  were  showing 
white;  strawberries  were  badly  injured 
where  the  plants  had  been  uncovered  early 
and  the  buds  showed  above  ground. 

Canada.  w.  t.  m. 

Pears  generally  blossomed  very  full,  ex¬ 
cept  Seckel,  which  is  light.  Some  apple 
orchards  in  this  section  which  have  been 
injured  by  the  Forest  tent-caterpillar  the 
past  two  seasons,  have  few  blossoms. 
Where  orchards  have  not  been  injured  by 
this  pest  there  never  was  a  better  showing 
for  all  kinds  of  apples,  with  the  exception 
of  Baldwin.  Probably  one-third  the  trees 
of  this  variety  have  not  blossomed.  We 
do  not  tnink  the  late  frosts  injured  fruit 
to  any  extent.  It  is  getting  very  dry.  Pas¬ 
ture  is  short.  Rye  is  looking  well.  Oats 
and  grass  are  very  backward.  Some  corn 
has  been  planted.  c.  j.  l. 

New  York. 


NOTES  FROM  MISSOURI. 

The  outlook  for  small  fruit  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Missouri  is  rather  slim.  Straw¬ 
berry  plantations  suffered  very  severely 
from  drought  last  year.  The  acreage  will 
probably  be  less  than  one-half  that  of  last 
year  and  most  of  these  plantings  show  a 
light  crop.  About  one-third  the  usual  sup¬ 
ply  of  berries  from  southern  Missouri  may 
be  expected.  Raspberry  and  blackberry 
fields  were  badly  injured  by  drought,  and 
less  than  one-half  crop  is  expected.  Where 
vineyards  were  cared  for,  good  yield  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Cherries  bloomed  freely,  but  lit¬ 
tle  fruit  remained  on  the  trees.  Many 
trees  are  reported  dying  from  effect  of 
drought.  Plums  promise  a  fair  crop. 
Peach  and  pear  trees  withstood  the 
drought  better  than  apple  trees,  and  pears 
generally  show  a  full  setting.  In  the 
southwestern  and  extreme  south-central 
parts  of  the  State,  the  peach  prospects  are 
good.  Almost  all  peach  buds  north  of  Mis¬ 
souri  River  were  killed  by  the  cold  of  last 
December.  Part  of  Oregon  and  all  of 
Howell  County  report  50  to  75  per  cent  of 
a  crop,  with  some  localities  better.  In  this 
district  are  located  many  of  the  largest 
peach  plantings  in  Missouri.  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  apples  are  promising  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  Young  trees  are  showing 
best,  and  those  orchards  that  have  been 
well  cultivated  show  results  of  such  care. 
Secretary  Goodman,  of  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  reports  that  trees  still 


show  the  effect  of  the  severe  Winter  of 
1899,  and  the  drought  of  1901  is  quite  notice¬ 
able  in  many  of  our  old  orchards.  There 
is  a  large  acreage  of  wheat  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity,  most  of  which  is  looking  well.  Our 
farmers  generally  are  using  commercial 
fertilizers  on  their  wheat  fields  with  good 
results.  One  of  our  most  progressive  farm¬ 
ers  has  made  a  test  for  several  seasons  of 
using  commercial  fertilizer  with  all  his 
field  crops  and  claims  that  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  invested  in  fertilizer  he  secures  $5  bene¬ 
fit  in  one  year.  We  nave  had  timely  rains 
all  over  the  Ozark  Region,  and  the  farm 
ers  are  generally  cheerful  and  expectanl 
of  a  good  season.  Stock  of  all  kinds  has 
been  sold  down  close,  hogs  especially  being 
scarce.  The  drought  of  last  season  cut  the 
feed  down,  and  high  prices  for  stock  have 
induced  many  to  sell  nearly  all  they  had. 

Mt.  Grove,  Mo.  a.  z.  m. 


WORK  OF  A  WINDMILL. 

The  wheel  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
mast  9x9  inches  square  and  27  feet  long; 
this  mast  is  placed  on  the  beam  of  the 
barn,  and  then  stayed  with  four  guy 
wires.  This  puts  the  wheel  about  15 
feet  clear  of  the  ridge.  We  placed  this 
mast  on  one  side  of  the  ridge,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  hay  carriage.  The 
vertical  shafting  runs  down  one  corner 
of  the  mast,  to  the  foot  gear,  about  five 
feet  from  the  barn  floor.  There  is  an  18- 
inch  pulley  on  this  foot  gear.  This  runs 
from  350  to  400  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  is  the  pulley  we  use  to  run  our  feed 
cutter,  which  is  a  13-inch  Cyclone.  The 
cutter  has  a  six-inch  pulley,  so  you  see 
it  drives  it  about  1,200  revolutions  per 
minute.  In  a  fair  wind  it  is  all  three 
men  care  to  do  to  get  the  fodder  to  and 
from  it;  it  will  cut  two  tons  of  dry  fod¬ 
der  per  hour. 

We  cut  about  once  a  month,  and  be¬ 
fore  this  is  all  fed  there  is  always  plenty 
of  power  to  cut  more.  The  grinder  does 
not  require  as  much  power  as  the  cut¬ 
ter.  W'e  placed  the  grinder  under  the 
barn  floor,  and  put  the  hopper  from  it 
up  to  the  floor,  where  there  is  a  trap 
door  to  dump  grain  into.  It  will  grind 
10  or  12  bushels  per  hour.  We  also  make 
all  our  own  graham  flour  and  cornmeal. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  power,  if 
you  have  the  wind.  Of  course  you  can¬ 
not  cut  and  grind  every  day,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  windy  days  to  cut  a  supply 
to  carry  you  over.  There  is  scarcely  a 
day  that  it  will  not  run  the  grindstone, 
corn  sheller,  pump  or  other  machinery 
of  like  dimensions.  As  for  sawing,  I 
have  no  saw,  but  one  of  my  neighbors 
has,  and  he  saws  all  of  his  wood  with 
the  wheel.  It  is  the  best  investment 
that  we  ever  made.  Three  times  the 
cost  of  it  would  not  remove  it  if  we 
could  not  get  another.  The  first  cost  is 
all,  after  that  the  wind  does  the  rest. 

Fredonia,  Pa.  \v.  m’k. 


EYES  SPEAK 


Volumes,  at  times,  of  woman’s  happi¬ 
ness  or  misery.  The  dull,  sunken  eye, 
with  its  dark  circles  almost  surely  speaks 
of  womanly  ill-health,  and  its  attendant 
suffering.  With  the  dull  eye  goes  usu¬ 
ally  the  sallow,  sunken  cheek,  the  drawn 
mouth,  the  shrunken  form — the  whole 
glory  of  woman’s  beauty  marred  by  the 
effects  of  disease. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  cures 
the  diseases  which  undermine  the  health 
and  mar  the  beauty  of  women.  It  estab¬ 
lishes  regularity,  dries  weakening  drains, 
heals  inflammation  and  ulceration,  and 
cures  female  weakness. 

Sick  women  are  invited  to  consult  Dr. 
Pierce  by  letter  free ,  and  so  obtain  the 
advice  of  a  specialist  upon  their  disease. 
All  correspondence  is  strictly  private 
and  sacredly  confidential.  Address  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"With  pleasure  I  send  a  few  line9  to  let  you 
know  that  I  feel  much  better  than  for  eight 
years  before  taking  your  medicine,”  writes  Mrs. 
Pierce  Geise,  of  822  West  Phila.  Street,  York,  Pa. 
"Will  recommend  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicine  to  every 
person  who  may  inquire  as  to  what  it  has  done 
for  me.  I  was  troubled  with  female  weakness, 
and  began  to  think  I  would  never  be  well.  If  I 
had  continued  the  treatment  prescribed  by  my 
doctor  I  don’t  know  what  would  have  become  of 
me.  When  your  treatment  was  commenced  my 
weight  was  108  pounds,  at  present  it  is  130. 
Have  healthy  color  and  my  friends  say  I  look 
well.  My  best  thanks  to  you  and  my  best 
wishes,  too,  for  what  you  have  done  for  me.” 

"Favorite  Prescription”  makes  weak 
women  strong,  sick  women  well.  Accept 
no  substitute  for  the  medicine  which 
works  wonders  for  weak  women. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cleanse 
the  clogged  system  from  accumulated 
Impurities. 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

_ 1  36  A  Vat  or  St.,  New  York. 


can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applitd  on 
SILOS,  Far  11 1 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 
handy  man. 

Send  for  free 
samples. 


IF  YOUR  GARDEN 

don’t  turn  out  well,  'Turn  Everything  Out  of 

it  with  PAGE  16-Bar,  48-Inch  Garden  Fence.  The 
six  bottom  wires  are  only  2  Inches  apart.  Close? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  THE)  SNOW  FLAKE 
LIMB  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  York  State  students.  Extended 
announcement  Address 

Prof  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


ueain  iu  Lice  64- page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


¥i 

0 


,  Mlllllg  mllCo  eggR  hatch  and  chicks 
grow,  with  least,  expense  and  bother.  Ask  for 
new  82  page  pamphlet  which  tells  all  about 
It.  Sent  free  postpaid.  GEO.  II.  LEE  DO., 
Omaha,  Neb., or  No.  8  Park  Place, N ew  York* 


Amateur  Poultrymen  should  use  Mapes’  Balanced 
Ration.  We  furnish  the  skill,  you  follow  direc¬ 
tions.  The  hensdo  the  rest.  Made  only  by 

L.  R.  WALLACE,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


por  Sale.— Entire  stock  of  W.  and  B.  P.  Rocks;  low 
prices.  Few  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Leg.  and  P.  Guineas. 
Eggs  from  all,  26  *1;  stamp.  Mrs.  Helllngs,  Dover,  Del 


.  !•  UbUO  eggs  t0  hatCh  at  g  cents  each,  send  to 
Walter  Sherman,  25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  1. 


HatTMl  KftfKQ  (mlV~BratneJ  Bros-  strain.  Eggs 

Ddiicu  nuLAb  uuij  13  for  $1  Reference>  any 

bank  In  city.  L.  8.  TOWNSEND,  Wilmington,  Del. 


DOGS  from  Thoroughbred  Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Rocks,  Br 
Wh.  Buff  Leghorns,  Gold,  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Laugshans,  Cochins,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas, 
15,  $1;  40,  $2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


- -  j/iuuuuwuu,  1UIKE  MIZW, 

vigor  and  purity  of  stock.  Free  range  and  food  In¬ 
sures  fertility.  We  agree  to  please.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
,  ,  x  ,  prize-winning  land  and  water 

fowls.  Biff  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINK  TREK  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


JOHN  A.  IRION,  Gallipolls,  Ohio, 

Breeder  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  15  choice  fertile 
pggs,  II.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  13  Pekin 
Duck  eggs,  $1;  large  strain. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

els  and  oO  pullets  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
25  B.  P.  R.  cockerels.  All  bred  from  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Light 
Brahmas,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes  $2 
per  15.  Woodcrest  Farm,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y 


A  Carving  Set. 


Every  family  needs  a  carving  set  three 
times  a  day.  This  set  consists  of  a  Shef¬ 
field  carver  with  eight-inch  handmade 


steel  blade,  buckhorn  handle,  fork  ana 
steel.  Price,  $1.90;  or  we  will  send  it  for 
a  club  of  two  new  subscriptions  at  $1 
each  and  $1.25  extra  money,  or  free  for  a 
club  of  six  at  $1  each. 


Gold-Shell  Rings. 

Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longer  than 
solid  gold  rings  of  a 
low  carat.  The  retail 
price  would  be  from  75 
cents  to  $1.  We  will 
send  one  of  these  rings 
postpaid  as  a  reward 
for  sending  one  new  subscription  at  $1. 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  tbe  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


DAIRY  AND  FARM  NOTES. 

Brief  Bits  of  Dairy  Experience. 

Is  it  fair  for  a  farmer  who  has  a  family 
large  enough  to  do  all  his  work  and  not 
credit  a  labor  account  to  each  one,  to  com¬ 
pare  his  net  returns  with  one  who  is 
obliged  to  hire  the  same  labor  and  pay 
cash  for  it? 

High  prices  for  beef  will  no  doubt  stimu¬ 
late  meat  growing  in  the  East.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  few  men  interest  themselves 
in  choice  Short-horn  Angus,  or  Hereford 
stock.  Why  not?  Don’t  sacrifice  the  dairy, 
however.  People  are  just  beginning  to 
know  the  value  of  milk,  cream  and  cheese. 
Farmers  think  it  extravagant  to  use  cream, 
or  rather  a  luxury.  Mrs.  Cook  says  it  is 
cheaper  than  butter. 

Can  anyone  subscribe  to  a  really  good 
reason  why  farmers  rent  their  farms  and 
move  to  town,  when  the  debts  are  paid, 
and  a  chance  comes  for  rent  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  for  the  family?  Why  not  stay  there; 
make  improvements;  beautify  the  farm; 
make  it  a  center  of  attraction  and  employ 
good  men  and  women,  instead  of  moving 
to  town,  and  there  standing  around,  doing 
nothing?  The  business  men  have  no  re¬ 
spect  for  these  people.  In  fact,  they  are 
out  of  their  proper  sphere. 

We  have  been  feeding  too  much  protein 
to  one  dairy,  the  milk  record  was  running 
high,  but  the  meat  was  coming  off.  A 
change  of  ration  has  lessened  the  milk 
flow,  but  will  increase  the  fat  on  the  body. 

The  young  chicks  that  are  confined 
stormy  days  and  have  liberty  pleasant 
days  have  indigestion  and  subsequent 
diarrhoea.  Exercise  every  day  means 
health.  Why  not  feed  brooder  chicks  all 
they  will  eat  just  the  same  as  those  under 
the  care  of  an  old  hen? 

Are  the  dairy  farmers  working  16  hours 
a  day,  or  do  you  get  everything  finished 
at  6  P.  M.?  If  you  do  not  quit  at  that 
time,  just  try  it  and  put  in  two  hours  of 
thinking.  Do  you  have  trouble  with  hired 
men?  Become  absolute  master  of  your 
business  by  having  a  carefully-matured 
plan  and  then  work  on  time.  We  have  had 
all  the  men  needed  without  looking  for 
them,  and  we  are  employing  about  20  men 
and  women  all  of  the  time.  Perhaps  you 
think  they  do  not  accomplish  much.  Come 
and  see! 

Ten  degrees  below  freezing  has  sickened 
a  large  acreage  of  fine  clover.  Will  it  come 
again?  The  only  reason  will  be  the  ready 
available  material  under  it. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  a  Chicago  produce 
dealer  yesterday.  He  was  after  one-poUnd 
skim  cheese  for  a  southern  market  just 
enough  off  so  they  would  think  they  were 
full  creams,  and  do  you  know  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  give  nearly  full  cream  prices?  It 
was  a  temptation.  We  have  a  nice  trade 
for  all  we  can  make  of  full  creams.  Why 
break  up  this  trade?  1  am  sorry  to  see  the 
skimmer  get  into  our  northern  fancy  cheese 
and  so  prejudice  the  whole  trade.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  Herkimer  County  (N.  Y.)  experi¬ 
ences? 

Are  your  hogs  doing  well?’  Do  they  have 
exercise?  For  young  pigs  and  breeding 
stock  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  had 
a  nice  litter  recently  that  were  getting  too 
fat— outdoor  exercise  saved  them!  Are  the 
shotes  unthrifty?  Feed  them  all  the  char¬ 
coal  they  will  eat,  and  a  ration  of  salt  and 
ashes.  One  lot  of  16  are  eating  whey  and 
charcoal,  and  doing  well. 

I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  7%  cents  for 
beef,  but  cows  that  are  milked  out  do  not 
make  beef  to  compare  with  two  and  three- 
year-old  steers  of  beef  breeding. 

Cows  are  being  turned  to  pasture.  Don't 
take  off  all  the  barn  fodder.  In  one  dairy  I 
suggested  to  the  foreman  that  they  would 
eat  a  ration  of  straw.  He  said:  “What,  on 
grass?”  Yes,  on  grass,  and  they  eat  it 
with  a  relish.  Dry  feed  seems  to  regulate 
the  bowels  and  prevent  severe  purging. 

Don’t  try  to  do  everything  at  once,  but 
do  try  to  do  at  least  one  thing  at  once! 
I  have  tried  to  do  many  things  at  the  same 
time  and  often  failed! 

We  advise  an  inventory  of  personal  and 
real  effects  once  a  year.  Why  not  take  an 
inventory  of  our  capabilities  twice  a  year? 
Where  is  the  profitable  limit  for  our  ener¬ 
gies?  How  can  we  conserve  them?  Study 
nature;  where  force  is  not  wasted! 

I  bought  four  pavement-sore  cheap  horses 
in  New  York  this  Spring.  Three  of  them 
have  worked  hard  every  day  and  earned 
nearly  as  much  as  a  $150  horse.  The  fourth 
horse  is  too  sore  yet  for  much  active  ser¬ 
vice.  He  will  be  turned  to  pasture.  If  he 
improves  all  will  be  satisfactory  and  there 
will  be  a  clean  profit  of  $100.  if  not,  it  was 
a  safe  trade.  When  the  result  is  known, 
I  will  tell  the  experience,  either  good  or 
bad. 

Here  is  a  point  that  I  have  learned  of  our 
experiment  station  workers;  to  tell  the 


result  whether  satisfactory  or  otherwise! 
Formerly  I  would  explain  in  detail  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  keep  still  about  the  reverses. 
In  fact,  my  natural  disposition  is  that  way 
yet.  Nine  years  of  contact  with  station 
men  and  methods  have  been  a  prompting 
to  tell  the  whole  story. 

We  wrere  about  the  first  to  manufacture 
very  small  sizes  of  American  cheese  in 
this  northern  section.  We  were  ridiculed 
on  every  side.  At  times  my  courage  was 
nearly  gone.  To-day  these  same  sizes  are 
"standard”  in  the  markets,  both  east  and 
west!  The  southern  markets  are  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  secure  them.  A  recent 
letter  from  our  Baltimore  receiver  says: 
“Don’t  fail  to  send  full  order  of  ‘Picnics!’  ” 
These  are  a  Cheddar  form  weighing  20 
pounds. 

It  is  so  hard  for  dairy  farmers  to  find 
time  to  “make  garden,”  the  most  profit¬ 
able  piece  of  land  on  the  farm!  We  hire 
a  man  at  $1  per  day  and  board  to  work  in 
the  garden,  and  no  field  labor  pays  better. 

We  are  seeding  large  areas  this  Spring, 
and  it  does  the  eye  good  to  see  every 
stone,  large  or  small,  out  of  the  way. 

Every  stone  that  will  pass  through  a 
stone  crusher  is  piled  in  a  convenient 
place.  "When  the  town  crusher  is  ready 
we  are  ready,  and  otherwise  unsightly 
stuff  is  turned  to  good  use.  The  large 
stones  are  buried.  We  plow  and  scrape 
a  ditch  four  to  five  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
deep;  all  done  with  horses.  A  stone-boat 
wagon  does  the  hauling.  A  team,  two  men 
and  a  scraper  do  the  covering  and  the 
trouble  is  ended.  The  time  spent  in  work¬ 
ing  around  these  big  fellows,  and  the  dam¬ 
age  to  tools  in  going  over  smaller  ones,  in 
a  single  rotation,  will  pay  all  cost  of  put¬ 
ting  them  out  of  sight. 

A  great  teacher  is  a  pair  of  milk  scales 
and  a  daily  or  weekly  record  of  each  cow; 
15  minutes  extra  time  once  a  week  will 
weigh  the  milk  and  record  it.  Can  it  be 
more  wisely  used? 

No  inventor  has  yet  put  upon  the  market 
a  pulverizer  that  will  for  a  moment  match 
the  plow  in  effective  work.  We  have  re¬ 
plowed  again  this  Spring  where  the  soil 
was  compact,  and  it  is  about  as  cheaply 
done.  h.  e.  cook. 


The  Guernsey  Breeders  Meet. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  was  held  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  May  14.  During 
the  year  685  bulls,  1,240  cows  and  1,573 
transfers  have  been  recorded;  21  members 
have  been  added  to  the  club  and  four  have 
died.  The  financial  report  showed  the 
total  assets  of  the  club,  consisting  of  books, 
office  furnishings  and  surplus  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  to  be  $8,450.89.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  James  M.  Cod- 
man;  vice-presidents,  A.  J.  Cassatt  and 
Sydney  Fisher;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Wm.  H.  Caldwell.  The  secretary  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  for  the  year’s  record 
of  cows  for  the  Advanced  Register: 

Butter  Fat. 

Mary  Marshall  . 477.48 

Elite  of  Maplehurst . 472.06 

Dairymaid  of  Elm  Place . 473.47 

Cassiopeia  . 377.70 

Yega  . 361.37 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  -work 
of  the  club  at  Buffalo. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

Petroleum  for  Warts.— I  find  petroleum 
an  excellent  remedy  for  warts  or  cracks 
on  cows’  teats.  Apply  it  after  milking  and 
keep  using  until  the  warts  are  removed 
or  the  sores  healed.  h.  w.  a. 

New  York. 

Killing  Briers.— On  page  341  we  printed 
a  letter  from  a  reader  in  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  who  wants  some  way  of  killing 
blackberries.  The  Victoria  (Australia)  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Journal,  says  that  blackberries 
have  spread  all  over  the  State— becoming 
a  great  nuisance.  A  butter-maker  noticed 
the  sulphuric  acid  left  in  his  flasks  after 
testing  milk  by  the  Babcock  test.  He 
used  half  a  pint  of  this  waste  acid  on  a 
blackberry  bush— throwing  it  so  as  to  flow 
down  the  center  stem  to  the  main  root. 
Each  bush  so  handled  died  and  soon  be¬ 
came  dry  enough  to  burn. 

Weed  Killers.— The  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  people  have  tested  various 
chemicals  for  destroying  weeds.  ft  is 
found  that  roads,  gravel  walks,  tennis 
courts  and  similar  places  can  be  kept 
clean  in  this  way.  The  best  chemical  test¬ 
ed  was  arseniate  of  soda,  one  pound  in 
eight  gallons  of  water.  This,  sprinkled 
over  a  square  rod  of  ground,  killed  the 
grass  and  weeds  permanently.  One  quart 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  eight  gallons  of 
water  blasted  the  weeds  but  did  not  kill 
them.  The  carbolic  acid  would  be  best  on 
a  lawn  where  grass  or  weeds  are  to  be 


killed  in  order  to  make  room  fer  others 
as  the  arsenic  poisons  the  ground  for  some 
years.  _ 

If  yon  find  a  cold  creeping  on,  keep  a  bottle  of  Or. 
D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  near  at  hand,  and  take  a 
little  dose  occasionally.  It  will  relieve  at  once,  and 
soon  bring  about  a  cure.— Adv. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Sprulns,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction  .  Price  #il.SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


"  i u//7^ 


COOPER 

SHEEP  DIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  for  6« 


yenra.  Used  on  250  millions  nnntmlly.  If  local 
Irujrffl^t  cannot  supply,  send  $1.?5  for  £2  (100  gal.  i 
pkt.  to  WM.  COOPER  NEPHEWS,  CHICAGO. 


Brightwood  Silo  Coating 

WATER  ) 

AND 

ACID  i 

Will  not  scale.  Perfect  preservat’ve  for  Inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  new  or  old  wood.  Crane’s 
Prolific  Ensilage  Corn  <20  tons  ensilage  or  180 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  Write  for  prices. 

THE  AG RICULTURAL  STOKE,  Springfield.  Mass. 


Shoo-Fly  IK 


THE 
ANIMALS' 
FRIEND 


Half  cent's 
worth  saves 
2  quarts 
milk  and 
much  flesh. 
Cures  sores,  hoof  ail* 
Shoo-Fly  is  the  original 


Kills 
every 
fly  it 
strikes. 

Keeps 
off  the 
rest. 

Harmless 

toman  to  50  gallons  seven  consecutive  years.  Beware 

or  beast,  of  imitations  thatlastonly  a  few  hours  and  make  sores. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Shoo-Fly  send  us  $1.00  for 
latest  improved  double  tube  sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to 
protect  100  cows,  or  25c  for  liquid. 

Quart  FREE  to  those  naming  Imit  ation  they  have  used, 
and  promising  to  pay  express.  To  these  will  send  Sprayer  for  60c. 


stock  protector  used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Thousands  have  duplicated  10 


BUGOLEUM 


is  the  most 
effectual 


SHEEP  DIP 


Kills  all  IJce,  Ticks.  Cures  Scab,  Mange,  sores.  The  best 
known  disinfectant.  Prevents  contagious  abortion.  Price$1.25  per 
gal.  Add  from  20  tolOO  gals,  water.  Cattle  dipped  or  sprayed  in 
Rug-olcum  (1  to  30)  will  be  free  of  ticks  and  pass  the  quarantine. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  Shoo-Fly  to  bo  O.  K. — EDITOR . 


Breeders’  Directory 


RE6ISTERED  Jersey  Hull  CALVES 

from  Ida  Stokfi  Poirls  and  Go'den  Lad  at  fair  prices. 
R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St  ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A 

by 


Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
DELLHUKST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Enr  Coin— PUBKBBED  holstein-friesians. 

rUl  odlG  Bargains  In  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manllns,  N.Y. 


THE  MAPLE  HERD  of  High-Bred 

HOLSTE1N-FRIES1AN  CATTLE  are  to  be 
closed  out  as  so°n  as  possible  Animals  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  are  offered  for  sale.  Address 
WM.  ROOD,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Young  Registered  Holstein -Fries¬ 
ian  Bulls  tor  Sale  Cheap. 

I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly  marked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol's 
Oount  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  In  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm,  Ischua,  N.  Y. 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Pune— spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
vUlllG  lUpa  DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 


Pill  I  1C  DIIDC~By fTli’e-WlnnlnpJniported 
UULLIC  rUrO  Sires  and  Trained  Dams.  Fit 
for  Rencb,  Ranch  or  Farm.  Roth  sexes:  all  ages. 
Also  a  Book  on  the  Care  and  Traini'  g  of  the  COLLI  K 
for  all  Practical  Uses.  Price,  50c.  Book  free  to  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Collie.  Maplemont  Sargent,  Albany,  Vt. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES  T.rS'Z 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  slock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berlisiiircs  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  nol 
ak'n.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boar. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  timet 
prices  and  free  circular. 
HAMILTON  &  CO„  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  P*. 


ANISflDI  Bfi  ITC  sre  handsome,  hardy  and 
HHUUnH  uUH  I  9  profitable.  Prize  stock 
Low  prices.  Large  oir.  H.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  0 


=  NO  SPAVINS  §= 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  bo  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago 


Hcwton’i  lie..*,  Cough,  Dl», 
temper  and  Indigestion  Core. 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends,  $1  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Kx.paid. 

hewtop  llorsc  Remedy  Co. 
<  y  )  Toledo.  Ohio. 


UH  UllilDIIP  &  PERFECT  IN- 
llU  nUlflDUU  STRl’MKNTS In  1 

Humane  Swina  V.  Stock  Marker  andCalf 
Dehorner.  Stopsswineof  all  ages  from 
rooting.  Makes  48  different  ear  marks,  all 
sizes,  with  same  blade.  Extracts  Horns. 
Testimonials  free.  Price  $1.50  or  send  $1 
■ret  i  ton  trial  ;  i  f  i  t  suits  send  balance. 
Pat'd  Apr  23,100, 

FARMER  BRIGHTON,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  G  ives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head .  1  Rustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 

by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  l'orestville,  Conn. 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening. 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjusting  Swing 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  6Wing  stan¬ 
chion  invented.  Thou 
sands  in  use  Hlust'4 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N  Y-  Infringements 
will  be  prosecuted. 


nEXT  WINTER  it  will  be 
necessary  for  our  farmers 
to  study  the  question  of 
stock  foods.  Corn,  the  great 
stock  grain,  will  he  high  in 
price,  and  substitutes  must  he 
provided  for  it.  Iiow  can  these 
substitutes  he  found  ?  Only  by 
comparing  other  and  cheaper  foods  with  corn,  and  knowing  beforehand 
how  they  will  affect  the  animal.  This  comparison  may  he  done  by  study¬ 
ing  analyses,  hut  a  farmer  cannot  afford  to  spend  the  Winter  in  experi¬ 
menting.  He  must  know  beforehand  what  others  have  found  out.  He 
can  learn  this  by  studying  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry's  great  hook.  Feeds  and 
Feeding  tells  you  just  what  you  ought  to  know  about  foods  and  how  to 
feed  them.  It  is  full  and  complete,  and  easy  to  read.  Price,  $2. 

Sold  by  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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CARE  OF  PIGEONS  FOR  SQUAB 
BREEDING. 

To  be  successful  with  pigeons  for 
squab  raising  one  must  take  a  fancy  to 
the  work  and  love  to  be  around  the 
birds,  to  learn  their  habits,  and  have  a 
quick  observing  eye.  There  are  two 
ways  of  keeping  pigeons;  having  them 
confined  in  their  lofts  with  a  covered 
yard  or  letting  them  fly  at  large.  If 
you  have  them  confined  they  will  re¬ 
quire  more  of  your  personal  attention. 
Do  not  rush  into  your  loft  and  scare 
your  birds,  but  always  move  around 
easily  and  quietly,  and  let  your  birds 
see  that  you  are  their  friend.  They  will 
soon  learn  to  know  you,  and  when  you 
want  to  do  anything  in  the  loft  they  will 
keep  on  their  nests  and  attend  to  their 
business.  Do  not  throw  anything  at  or 
towards  any  of  your  birds  but  get  them 
as  tame  j,s  you  possibly  can,  and  make 
pets  of  them,  and  they  will  be  more 
contented  and  do  better  work.  Feed 
the  pigeons  twice  a  day,  early  in  the 
morning  (not  too  early  in  Winter)  and 
again  in  the  afternoon,  towards  even¬ 
ing,  giving  them  as  much  as  they  will 
eat  clean.  Have  a  regular  time  and 
place  to  feed  and  call  them  by  some  call 


If  you  have  them  confined  make  them 
a  small  trough  with  a  flat  bottom,  and 
have  about  three  inches  of  water  in  it 
with  a  stone  or  two  for  them  to  stand 
on,  but  leave  room  enough  that  they  can 
get  down  in  the  water  and  dip  them¬ 
selves  all  over.  Do  not  use  warm  water 
in  Winter  either  for  drinking  or  their 
bath,  as  it  is  unwholesome  for  them, 
and  it  will  spoil  your  squabs  by  stunt¬ 
ing  them.  Try  to  give  them  water  right 
from  the  well,  which  will  be  about  the 
same  temperature  the  year  around,  and 
they  will  be  used  to  it  Be  watchful 
about  the  loft  that  there  are  no  places 
for  rats  and  mice  to  get  in,  as  they  will 
spoil  the  best  flock.  Keep  everything 
clean  in  the  loft,  take  out  the  manure 
frequently,  and  clean  the  nest  out 
every  time  a  pair  of  squabs  are  taken 
out  of  it.  Whitewash  the  loft  in  the 
Spring;  it  will  make  it  more  cheerful 
and  also  be  healthful  for  the  birds,  and 
watch  for  lice.  If  the  pigeons  are  con¬ 
fined  give  them  tobacco  stems  to  build 
their  nests  with,  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble  with  lice,  and  if  the  birds  are 
flying  out  I  use  tobacco  dust  or  fine  to¬ 
bacco  to  sprinkle  well  in  and  around 
their  nest,  and  I  never  have  any  trouble 
in  that  direction.  While  I  was  in  Wis- 
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every  time  you  give  them  their  feed, 
and  they  will  soon  know  when  to  come, 
but  do  not  fool  them  by  calling  them 
without  giving  them  something  to  eat. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  had  a  nice  flock  of 
pigeons  flying  at  large  used  to  call  by 
whistling  for  them  at  a  certain  place, 
and  when  he  wanted  to  show  his  friends 
his  pigeons  he  would  take  a  little  corn 
and  whistle  for  them  and  they  would 
come  flying  up  to  the  place.  There  is 
nothing  I  know  of  that  will  help  to  tame 
your  birds  better  than  to  give  them  a 
little  hemp  seed,  which  is  also  good  for 
them  as  a  variety  in  their  feed,  but  do 
not  feed  much  of  it  at  a  time.  A  little 
flaxseed  is  good  for  them  in  Winter,  but 
must  be  fed  sparingly,  as  it  will  be  too 
heating  if  they  get  too  much  of  it.  Al¬ 
ways  keep  before  them  fine  cracked 
oyster  shells,  grit  of  some  kind  and  salt 
in  some  form;  I  have  sometimes  bought 
those  salted  codfish  and  nailed  them  up 
in  their  loft  where  they  can  pick  at 
them.  If  you  have  your  birds  confined 
supply  them  with  sand  or  fine  gravel, 
renewing  it  frequently  after  they  have 
picked  it  over. 

Remember  that  all  the  feed  you  can 
give  them  will  do  them  no  good  if  you 
neglect  their  drinking  water.  You  can¬ 
not  be  too  careful  about  this.  Give 
them  clean  fresh  water  in  clean  foun¬ 
tains  every  time  you  feed,  and  see  that 
they  have  enough  for  all  of  them.  The 
next  important  thing  is  water  for  them 
to  bathe  in,  as  pigeons,  to  keep  healthy, 
must  have  access  to  enough  water  for 
them  to  get  into  and  wash  themselves. 


consin  we  sold  the  pigeon  manure  to  the 
tanneries  in  Milwaukee  for  75  cents  to 
$1  a  barrel;  it  had  to  be  dry  and  free 
from  foreign  stuff.  Keep  lofts  free  from 
drafts  the  same  as  you  would  your 
chicken  coop,  as  it  is  just  as  liable  to 
hurt  pigeons  to  sleep  in  drafts  as  hens. 
Try  to  have  the  loft  facing  south,  so 
that  you  get  the  sun  for  them,  and  if 
possible  have  a  shady  place  in  the  yard 
for  them  in  Summer.  Keep  the  loft  as 
warm  in  Winter  as  possible,  for  it  will 
save  many  pairs  of  squabs  from  freez¬ 
ing  during  cold  snaps,  which  means 
either  profit  or  loss.  There  is  a  man  in 
Watertown,  Wis.,  who  has  between  6,000 
and  7,000  pigeons  for  squab  breeding, 
and  he  has  steam  heat  for  Winter,  so 
as  to  keep  his  birds  breeding  faster  and 
prevent  losing  squabs  from  freezing. 
This  keeps  the  manure  dry,  which 
amounts  to  quite  a  sum  from  a  large 
flock  if  there  is  sale  for  it;  it  is  one  of 
the  best  fertilizers.  Leave  squabs  in 
the  nest  till  they  are  feathered  out  and 
are  nice  and  plump;  then  take  them 
out  and  sell  them  in  whatever  shape 
your  market  demands.  Always  put 
them  up  in  as  attractive  style  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  it  pays  to  have  a  first-class  ar¬ 
ticle  and  attractive  appearance  when 
you  sell.  Do  not  crowd  too  many  in  a 
small  place;  keep  watching  little  items 
and  use  lots  of  good  sound  common- 
sense  judgment;  do  not  shirk  work  and 
you  will  succeed.  ir.  d.  both. 

Pennsylvania. 

At  Fig.  153  is  shown  the  Jersey  cow. 
Golden  Lad’s  Mermaid  162096.  This  fine 
animal  is  one  of  a  recent  importation 
from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  will  be 
sold  at  T.  S.  Cooper’s  sale  May  30. 


HELP  THE  HORSE. 

What  an  unpleasant  hindrance  a  sore 
hand  or  foot  is  when  one  is  doing  ac¬ 
tive  manual  labor.  How  about  the  horse 
that  has  to  work  when  lame  or  with  raw 
sores  on  his  back  or  shoulders?  After 
a  forenoon  of  agony  with  the  collar 
pressing  on  these  sore  places,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  he  hangs  back  when  taken 
from  the  stable  for  afternoon,  and  is  not 
enthusiastic  about  wearing  the  harness 
again.  Most  collar  galls  or  similar  sores 
are  needless — trade-marks  of  the  bad 
management,  laziness  or  thoughtless 
cruelty  of  those  handling  the  horses.  Ill- 
fitting  or  dirty  collars  cause  part  of  the 
trouble,  and  a  large  share  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  comes  from  excessively  long 
hard  pulling  in  hot  weather,  so  that  the 
skin  under  the  collar  is  really  cooked. 
A  bit  of  tinkering  will  often  help  the 
fit  of  a  collar.  If  not  it  is  poor  economy 
to  use  it.  The  part  which  touches  the 
flesh  can  easily  be  kept  free  from  the 
pasty  dirt  often  found  there.  A  little 
washing  of  the  shoulders  at  noon  and 
night  will  help.  The  blistered  skin  may 
be  avoided  by  stopping  for  a  minute  now 
and  then  to  lift  the  collars  and  let  the 
shoulders  cool.  But  no  matter  how  well 
the  harness  fits,  a  horse  doing  such  work 
as  plowing,  harrowing  or  mowing  in  hot 
weather  is  entitled  to  have  his  harness 
removed  at  noon.  This  takes  but  a  few 
minutes,  yet  we  know  of  men  so  lazy 
or  thoughtless  that  they  seldom  do  it. 
A  galled  shoulder  is  more  easily  pre¬ 
vented  than  cured. 


Fumigating  Stables.— Prof.  A.  W.  Bit¬ 
ting,  of  the  Indiana  Station,  says  that 
dairy  stables  should  be  disinfected  at  least 
twice  a  year: 

“For  all  practical  purposes  the  gas  pro¬ 
duced  by  burning  sulphur  over  a  pot  of 
coals  is  the  best  if  used  in  connection  with 
steam.  The  dry  sulphur  fumes  have  little 
germ-killing  power,  but  wnen  combined 
with  the  steam  in  the  air  it  forms  a  comi 
pound  that  is  deadly.  The  boiling  of  water 
and  burning  of  sulphur  should  go  together. 
Formaldehyde  gas  is  not  so  efficient  for 
stable  disinfection  as  many  would  have 
us  believe.  A  very  practical  means  of  dis¬ 
infection  that  may  be  used  under  almost 
every  stable  condition  is  whitewashing. 
This  is  not  expensive  for  material,  and  is 
very  easily  applied  by  means  of  a  spray 
pump.  The  lime  should  be  thoroughly 
slaked,  strained  through  cloth  and  made 
just  thin  enough  to  work  well  through  the 
nozzle.” 

Prefers  the  Red  ITog.— You  ask  me 
why  I  prefer  the  Duroc  Jersey  hogs.  I 
had  been  breeding  Poland  Chinas  until  I 
was  unable  to  raise  larger  litters  than 
three  or  four  pigs.  I  bought  the  best  I 
could  get.  When  I  commenced  to  raise 
Duroc,  the  farmers  would 'say,  “There  goes 
that  red  hog  crank.”  Last  Fall  I  could  not 
supply  my  customers  with  the  males  they 
wanted.  A  noted  Poland  China  breeder  is 
crossing  a  red  male  on  Poland  China  sows, 
and  told  me  they  would  out-weigh  any 
hog  he  ever  raised.  I  claim  that  they  are 
more  prolific  than  any  other  breed.  One 
of  my  sows  farrowed  18  pigs,  another  13. 
another  11.  I  could  have  saved  all  that 
they  farrowed.  I  raised  last  year  from  five 
Durocs,  54  pigs.  Those  that  were  not  sold 
for  breeding,  when  150  days  old,  averaged 
154  pounds.  I  know  some  of  the  breeders 
of  other  breeds  will  say  this  is  nothing.  I 
call  it  good,  according  to  the  way  we  feed. 
They  ran  on  pasture,  with  a  very  little 
corn.  I  could  have  beat  this,  but  do  not 
think  it  would  have  paid  as  well.  Nor  do 
l  think  there  is  any  money  in  keeping  hogs 
after  they  reach  150  pounds.  It  will  cost 
me  more  to  finish  them  than  the  gram.  I 
do  not  fatten  any  in  cold  weather. 

Pittsfiel^,  Ill.  a.  s.  a. 


$5,000  Reward. 


Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
who  w’ill  prove  that  any  letter  or 
endorsement  which  we  publish  in 
any  way,  relative  to  the  merits  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

is  spurious  or  untruthful.  It  needs 
nothing  but  the  truth  to  support  it.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  veterinary 
remedy  known  to  man. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co?npany. 

.Ai.1  _  A - - 3 - -  rTr»rtdIT5r»ri 


—A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE' S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Killspainjnstantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience."  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


Every  dairyman  and  farmer 
looking  for  the  closest  skimmer 
may  try  a  National  Hand  Separator 
for  ten  days,  in  his  own  dairy,  free. 
Skim  all  your  milk  with  it  a  third 
of  a  month  and  let  its  merits  deter¬ 
mine  your  disposition  of  it.  The 

NATIONAL 
Hand  Separator 


is  perfect  in  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion,  absolutely  correct  in  prin¬ 
ciple;  skims  closest,  runs  easiest, 
produces'  better  cream.  It  is 
easiest  to  clean  ;  gives  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  every  way.  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 

U.  S.BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
.Bloomfield,  N .  J, 


Save$  1 0  perCow 

KVBRY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

"Alpha"  and  “Baby"styles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street. 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

It  gets  the  Cream.”  Twenty  per  cent 
more  than  by  setting  in  pans. 

WATER  IS  NOT  MIXED  WITH  MILK, 
therefore,  impure  water  does  not  taint 
the  cream,  and  the  skimmed  milk  Is  left 
pure  and  sweet.  We  pay  the  Freight. 

Descriptive  circulars,  reliable  testi¬ 
monials  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 
Write  to-day.  Can't  get  In  touch  with 
such  a  money-maker  too  quick. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co., 

188  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich 


. 

FISTULA  AND  POLL  EV 

IL 

ed 

to 

ays 

Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure 
Isa  new,  scientific  A  certain  remedy. 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

W rite  today  for  Important  circular  No.  441 

FLEMING  BR08.,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

|  Cur 
I  in  IE 
1 30  E 

Do  You  Feed 
ENSILAGE  ? 
If  not ,  write 
us  and  we  will 
tell  you  why 
you  should. 


ROSS 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield.  O 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  45  is  Free. 


We  will  also 
tell  you  about 
Profit-Making 
Ross  Ensilage 
Cutters. 
Address, 


A  HUNDRED  USES 


Chloro-Naptholeum  has  a  hundred  uses,  such  as  dipping  sheep ;  kill 
ing  lice  on  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens  ;  curing  mange,  sore 
and  cuts  on  cattle  and  horses;  curing  roup  and  cholera  in  chickens 
disinfecting  stables,  pens  and  poultry  houses.  It  prevents  hoj 
cholera.  Prevents  abortion  in  cows.  Cures  sore  teats  and  earuet. 


Chloro-Naptholeum  has  stood  the  tests  of  ex  ports,  the  tests  of  trial  sand 
the  test  of  time.  It  is  the  surest,  safest  and  cheapest  disinfectant  and 
cu  re,  it  cures  and  prevents  disease  and  keeps  stock  healthy. 

Sent,  lit  F.  U, our  useful  books,  ‘‘Sheep  and  Cattle  Diseases,”  and  “Swine  Diseases.” 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  4  E.  59th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 


Little  Miss  Muffet 
Bat  on  a  tuffet. 

Eating  some  curds  and  whey. 

A  microbe  espied  her. 

And  slipped  down  beside  her, 

And  she’d  influenza  next  day. 

— Credit  Lost. 

“Some  men,”  said  Uncle  Eph’m,  “is 
(ike  fish.  Dey  don’t  never  come  to  the 
top  ontell  dey  die.” — Washington  Star. 

Siixk’us:  “I’m  afraid  the  world  has 
very  little  sympathy  for  its  unfortu¬ 
nates.”  Cynicus:  “Nonsense!  Haven’t 
you  ever  noticed  how  people  cry  at  wed¬ 
dings?” — Philadelphia  Record. 

"Isn’t  it  silly  for  a  woman  to  refer  to 
her  new  hat  as  a  ‘duck  of  a  bonnet?’  ” 
“That’s  appropriate  enough.  A  duck  has 
a  pretty  big  bill  attached  to  it,  you 
know.” — Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

“Hr,  thkrk!”  called  the  policeman, 
“don’t  you  see  that  sign:  ‘No  dogs  al¬ 
lowed  in  this  park?”  “Ah!”  replied  the 
dog  owner,  “but  this  poor  dog  can’t  read. 
Fine  day,  isn’t  it?” — Philadelphia 
Press. 

Parishioner  :  "The  people  are  com¬ 
plaining  that  you  are  too  liberal.”  Un¬ 
orthodox  Pastor:  “Oh,  that’s  a  mistake, 
my  dear  sir,  a  great  mistake.  I  am  just 
as  stingy  as  the  rest  of  you.” — New  York 
Weekly. 

Haooock:  “1  met  poor  old  Ruyns, 
creeping  towards  his  office  to-day,  and 
he  complained  bitterly  of  being  all  run 
down  this  Spring.”  Juddock  (defensive¬ 
ly):  “Well,  confound  him,  he  had  no 
business  getting  in  front  of  my  automo¬ 
bile.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

Doctor:  “I  am  slightly  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  yours  is  a  constitutional  dis¬ 
ease  or  not.”  Patient:  “For  heaven’s 
sake,  doctor,  have  I  got  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  appealing  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
or  not?” — Richmond  Dispatch. 

Senator  Grab:  “A  man  called  on  me 
this  morning  and  offered  me  $1,000  for 
my  vote  on  a  certain  measure,  but  I  re¬ 
fused  it.”  Political  Purist:  “Bravo!  You 
ought  to  have  the  approval  of  your  con¬ 
science.”  Senator  Grab:  “I  have;  we 
finally  agreed  on  $2,000.” — Boston  Post. 

“Where  did  all  those  skeletons  come 
from?”  asked  the  visitor  at  the  medical 
college.  “Can  you  keep  a  secret?”  quer¬ 
ied  the  medical  student.  “Sure  thing,” 
replied  the  visitor.  “Then  I’ll  tell  you,” 
said  the  embryo  M.  D.,  and  continued 
in  a  loud  whisper,  “we  raised  them.” — 
Chicago  News. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BLIZZARD” 

and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 


,ny  height; 

machine, 
guarantee, 
catalogue. 

•foHcph  IMek 
Agricultural  Work*, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

|  Statlonarics,  Portables,  Engines 
anti  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


USED 


WATER. 

If  yotl  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  doyotirwork 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  IIot.-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20.000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty- five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  YotlK.  692  Craig  St,.,  MoNtreai..  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  *  Tenlente-Key  71,  Havana.  Cuba.  40  N.7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22a  Pitt  St.,  SYDNEY,  N.  S.  W. 


The  Side  Delivery 


Hay  Windrower 
and  Clover  Buncher 


is  the  best  haymaker  on  the  market. 
Saves  all  raking  and  tedding.  Fits  any 
mower.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle 
It,  write  us  for  catalogue. 

The  Side  Delivery  Buncher  Co 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
i/ttached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
,han  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
•he  GRANT-FERRI8  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS,  and1  CLliANKK  S, 


->ne  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  piiTTCRQ 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LflO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS,  Pottslown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 


EPARATORS  AND  POWERS. 

For  1, 2  and  borne*,  with  governor;  level  or 
e*5n  tread.  Catalogue  froo. 


Sweep  powers, 

Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines— 3  to  2o  H.P.,  mounted  or 
stationary.  The  Mesgingcr  Miff.  Co.,  Tntnmy,  I*a. 


StudebaKerf 

Way. 

It  is  one  tiling  to  put  together  a 
mass  of  cumbrous  strength  for  the 
railway  car.  Quite  another  to  build 
the  light  running  wagon  to  go 
everywhere  with  the  horse  with 
every  conceivable  kind  of  load. 
The  Studebakers  are  wagon  mak¬ 
ers.  Been  at  it  fifty  years.  They 
know  what  a  wagon  ought  to  be. 
They  combine  strength,  utility, 
workmanship  in  their  wagons,  and 
adapt  them  for  the  infinite  wagon 
uses.  .  The  world  buys  them — buys 
all  the  Studebakers  can  make. 
That  is  proof  of  their  excellence. 
You  know,  and  everybody  knows 
that  Studebaker  wagons  go  everywhere. 

Studebakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.  They  con¬ 
trol  entire  output  of  the  World  Buggy  Co. 
and  make  the  “Jzzer  Line”  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker  goods. 
Write  us  for  catalogues,  etc. 


Studebaker  Bros.  Mf/*.  Co. 

SontK  Rend.  IrvH_ 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 

_ _  BUTTER- 

— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  the 
Strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

it  isa  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 

Chicago  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
£ ' *  Cincinnati  Denver 

V*,Ompany  Detroit 

Louisville 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 


Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


GAS  and  17  Y  XT*  C 

GASOLINE  Mid.  VJC  1  Jl  Hi  O 

Sold  on  Trial— by  Builder  to  User. 

ALEX.  T.  GIBSON,  5  Jefferson  Ave.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
|i|  Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 

llPst  Itnntlnir,  Silling  or  ,  riling  you  fan  . . 

i  1  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
I  I  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
|  and  paint  roofing  two  skies.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 

|  Delivered  tree  of  nil  eharces  to  all  points 
|  in  the  U.  S..  east  ol  the  Mississippi  River 
|  and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 


Any  Size  to  fit  any  Skein. 

MADE  ONLY  BY  TUB 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Havana,  Ill. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  in  the  U.  8. 

tW  Write  for  Prices. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 


$2.50  hach 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK'S 
DOUBLE- 
ACTION 

Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
15.000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  tn 
a  day. 


CLARK’S  SULKY 

Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Bteam  Power. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HI66ANUM,  CONN. 


The  “HOOVER 


**,  Potato 
Digger 


Rapid,  Clean 
and  Satisfactory 
work 

guaranteed. 


Try  it  in  your  own  field 
Write  for  catalogue. 


THE  HOOVER-PROUT  CO„  Avery,  O. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


IS  THE  STAND AR 

ST£AM  PUMPS  AIRLIFTS. *.»  ♦ 


GASOLINE  ENGINES  W'M 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 


'•■TSl 


AURORA. ILL.-  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX. 
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II  PER  YEAR 


A  VERMONT  MAN  DISHORNING  BALDWINS 

CUTTING  OUT  FILLERS. 

How  the  Plan  Usually  Works. 

That  system  of  orchard  planting  which  provides 
for  temporary  “fillers”  between  the  rows  of  perma¬ 
nent  trees  has  been  frequently  recommended  and  oc¬ 
casionally  practiced  in  this  country.  The  arguments 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  system  have  often  been 
emphasized,  some  men  claiming  it  to  be  the  only  rea¬ 
sonable  method,  others  insisting  that  it  is  wrong  in 
theory  and  a  failure  in  practice.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  the  main  arguments  have  not  been  drawn 
from  observation  in  the  orchard,  but  from  what  this 
or  that  man  thought  might  happen  un¬ 
der  such  a  system. 

The  one  great  objection  to  the  plan  of 
using  fillers  has  been  that  the  fruit 
grower  would  not  cut  them  out  at  the 
proper  time.  “Oh,  yes,  it  would  be  all 
very  well  if  a  man  would  cut  out  the 
fillers  when  the  trees  begin  to  crowd; 
but  he  won’t  do  it.”  That  is  the  argu¬ 
ment.  That  is  to  say,  the  ordinary  man 
has  not  the  gumption  to  do  what  he 
knows  is  for  his  own  interest.  For  my¬ 
self  I  have  more  faith  in  the  ordinary- 
man.  This  Spring  I  visited  an  orchard 
which  I  have  often  visited  before,  and 
found  something  bearing  on  this  point. 

The  orchard  belongs  to  T.  L.  Kinney,  of 
this  State.  It  was  not  originally  plant¬ 
ed  with  a  view  to  thinning,  so  that  the 
cutting  out  which  has  been  done  this 
Spring  has  been  much  more  difficult 
than  it  would  have  been  had  the  whole 
planting  been  planned  with  this  expec¬ 
tation.  In  fact,  it  has  required  careful 
judgment  in  addition  to  a  thoroughly 
good  “nerve”  to  go  into  the  best  parts 
of  the  orchard,  where  large  fruitful 
profitable  trees  were  crowding,  and  to 
select  one  or  two  of  the  thriftiest  for 
the  sacrifice.  Yet  dozens  of  these  big 
trees  were  removed  bodily.  Almost  any 
one  of  these  trees  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  bear  five  to  ten  barrels  of 
apples  this  year.  The  photograph,  Fig. 

154,  shows  Mr.  Kinney’s  wood  yard, 
where  are  piled  about  a  carload  of  the 
trunks  and  main  branches.  These  all 
came  from  an  orchard  of  about  10  acres, 
and  one  which,  it  should  be  understood, 
has  been  carefully  pruned  annually 
since  it  was  set  out.  These  are  not  the 
cleanings  from  a  neglected  orchard,  but 
the  thinnings  from  a  mature,  well-tend¬ 
ed.  profitable  orchard,  planned  without 
reference  to  thinning,  and  managed  by  a 
man  who  had  no  theory  of  thinning  to 
put  to  test. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  orchard 
there  is  a  single  row  of  fillers.  This  row  is  made  up 
of  Baldwins  and  was  put  in  between  two  rows  of  Spys 
about  10  years  after  the  latter  were  planted.  The 
space  thus  filled  was  unusually  wide,  something  over 
40  feet  as  I  remember  it.  The  crowding  has  not  been 
excessive,  therefore  the  fillers  have  not  been  bodily 
removed,  yet  they  have  been  completely  lopped  off  at 
the  sides  next  to  the  Spy  rows.  This  enables  the 
sprayer  to  get  through,  and  the  other  orchard  work 
to  be  carried  on  as  it  should  be.  As  soon  as  the  space 
thus  secured  grows  too  small  again  the  Baldwin  trees 
will  be  taken  out  altogether.  The  photograph,  Fig. 

155,  shows  the  row  of  dishorned  Baldwin  trees  in  the 
foreground.  These  observations  simply  show  that 


one  man  does  have  the  good  sense  and  the  nerve  to 
cut  out  his  apple  trees  when  they  are  crowding,  even 
though  his  plans  and  his  prejudices  happen  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  that  system  of  treatment.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Vermont. 

DRY  POWDERS  FOR  SPRAYING. 

The  application  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  by 
means  of  dusting  machines  has  some  advantages,  but, 
as  it  has  many  disadvantages,  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  to  be  used  should  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  the  dust  or  liquid  applications 
are  preferable.  One  advantage  of  the  dust  machines 
is  that  the  amount  required  for  a  given  area  is  less 


than  when  liquid  sprays  are  used,  so  that  it  is  easier 
carried  about.  They  are  also  better  adapted  to  rough 
land  and  steep  hillsides.  Among  the  disadvantages 
are  that  to  be  most  effectual  they  must  be  applied 
while  the  plants  and  trees  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  get  over  large  areas.  The 
dust  is  more  readily  washed  off  by  rain  than  when 
liquid  sprays  containing  lime  are  used. 

Our  own  experience  when  using  fungicides  has  been 
that  their  effects  are  not  only  more  lasting  when  the 
weather  is  rainy,  but  that  the  fungicidal  properties 
of  Bordeaux  Mixture  are  greater  when  it  is  used  in  a 
liquid  than  in  a  dry  form.  In  small  gardens,  when  an 
insecticide  only  is  needed,  the  powders  are  quite  sat¬ 


isfactory  for  use  on  cucumbers,  squashes,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  and  even  for  the  bush  fruits  and 
small  trees;  but  for  orchards  and  all  crops  where 
fungicides  are  to  be  used  the  liquid  applications  are 
preferable  when  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  their 
preparation  and  application.  l.  r.  taft. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

FEEDING  THE  COW  PEA. 

We  have  referred  to  the  plan  of  fertilizing  the  cow 
pea  with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Practically 
every  experiment  shows  that  whenever  these  minerals 
are  used  on  the  cow  pea  there  is  a  great  increase  in 
vine  and  root.  As  the  crop  is  one  which  takes  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  potash  and  acid  phosphate  are  used 
to  good  advantage.  The  picture  at  Fig. 
157  shows  how  the  fertilized  vines  grow. 

It  requires  little  thought  to  understand 
what  is  gained  by  feeding  the  cow  pea. 
Suppose  we  intend  to  plow  the  vines  un¬ 
der  for  Fall  grain  or  to  leave  them  for 
a  crop  of  corn  next  year.  On  poor  soil 
we  must  fertilize  the  following  crop  in 
some  manner  anyway.  We  use  75 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  300 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  on 
the  cow  peas  and  increase  the  growth 
of  vines  by  40  per  cent.  These  rpinerals 
are  still  available  for  the  following  crop 
while  they  have  gained  for  us  40  per 
cent  more  nitrogen  than  the  cow  peas 
would  have  gained,  if  grown  without  the 
fertilizer.  All  experience  goes  to  show 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  fertilize 
crops  on  poor  soil  is  to  feed  the  minerals 
through  the  cow  pea.  We  speak  of  poor 
soil  because  no  one  should  think  of  sow¬ 
ing  cow  peas  on  good  soil.  It  is  a  plant 
for  poor  soils  that  are  to  be  restored 
without  great  cost.  We  have  been  ask¬ 
ed  how  much  nitrogen  the  cow  peas  act¬ 
ually  add  to  the  soil.  At  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  careful  records  were 
made  of  the  vines,  leaves  and  roots  from 
an  acre  of  Unknown  cow  peas.  It  was 
found  that  the  plants  contained  108.5 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  25.34  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  122.83  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid.  This  is  as  much  nitrogen  as  is 
contained  in  11  tons  of  average  stable 
manure.  While  the  cow  pea  will  make 
a  larger  growth  at  the  South  than  at 
the  North,  yields  heavier  than  the  one 
here  mentioned  have  often  been  grown 
by  northern  farmers.  At  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  station  a  yield  of  eight 
tons  of  green  cow  pea  vines  per  acre 
have  been  grown  with  the  roots  and 
stubble  to  be  added.  In  parts  of  the 
South  the  cow  pea  is  planted  after  oats, 
wheat  or  rye.  When  sown  after  rye  it 
proves  one  of  the  best  crops  for  killing  weeds  and 
grass.  It  makes  a  dense,  heavy  growth  and  smothers 
the  weeds.  At  the  Arkansas  Experiment  Station  oats 
were  harvested  in  June.  The  field  was  fitted  and 
planted  to  cow  peas,  which  matured  $37.58  worth  of 
vines  and  seed  per  acre  besides  getting  off  in  time 
for  a  crop  of  rye!  Hundreds  of  cases  can  be  named 
where  this  remarkable  crop  gives  the  manurial  ef¬ 
fect  of  clover  on  soil  too  poor  to  grow  the  latter  crop 
and  in  one-quarter  of  the  time.  We  advise  a  trial  of 
the  cow  pea  on  the  poorest  soil  of  the  farm.  Give  it 
a  thorough  test.  Use  the  mineral  fertilizers  on  part 
of  the  crop  as  a  test,  and,  if  you  expect  fertilizing  re¬ 
sults,  do  not  cut  for  hay. 
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THE  BODY  BLIGHT  OF  PEAR  TREES. 

The  appearance  of  trees  diseased  with  body  blight 
is  so  well  shown  in  Fig.  156  that  but  little  description 
will  be  necessary.  The  gross  characters  are  best  seen 
on  smooth  trunks  or  branches  that  are  not  old  enough 
to  form  rough  bark;  here  sunken  areas  occur  in  the 
outer  bark  that  are  more  or  less  circular  in  form  and 
definitely  outlined.  The  disease  first  appears  in  the 
form  of  small  patches  of  discolored  bark,  which  en¬ 
large  until  midsummer.  A  definite  boundary  is  then 
formed  between  the  dead  and  living  bark,  caused  by 
the  shrinking  of  the  dead  tissues.  If  the  diseased  part 
is  examined  it  will  be  found  in  the  majority  of  cases 
that  the  injury  does  not  extend  to  the  cambium,  and 
before  the  dead  bark  becomes  dry  and  hard  it  can  be 
removed  easily  in  one  piece,  leaving  a  clean  and 
smoothly-outlined  scar.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the 
disease  spreads  during  the  following  years  from  the 
old  injuries,  until  in  aggravated  cases  much  of  the 
surface  of  the  trunk  and  larger  limbs  is  covered  with 
dead  outer  bark;  this  bark  becomes  dry  and  very 
hard,  thus  causing  a  bark-bound  condition  which  ma¬ 
terially  checks  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Some  experi¬ 
menters  have  advanced  the  idea  that  the  disease  is 
due  to  a  form  of  twig  blight.  They  point  to  dead 
twigs  that  are  surrounded  at  the  base  by  patches  of 
body  blight.  But  live  twigs  may  also  be  found  which 
are  surrounded  at  the  base  by  areas  of  body  blight. 
A  simple  experiment  will  prove  the  fallacy  of  this 
theory.  By  inoculating  with  the  gummy  exudation 
from  a  small  tree  which  was  dying  with  twig  blight 
the  writer  was  able  to  kill  large  limbs  on  a  pear  tree 
in  a  single  season.  Yet  this  tree  had  been  affected 
with  body  blight  for  years.  Moreover,  this  disease  is 
common  in  sections  of  the  West  where  twig  blight 
has  not  yet  appeared.  Finally,  the  two  diseases  are 
quite  different  in  their  manner  of  growth,  body  blight 
being  a  disease  of  the  outer  bark,  while  twig  blight 
is  preeminently  a  disease  of  the  cambium.  Other  ex¬ 
periment  station  men  have  maintained  that  all  body 
blight  is  due  to  the  Apple-tree  canker  fungus,  and 
have  given  it  the  name  of  Pear  canker.  It  is  true 
that  the  canker  fungus  is  parasitic  on  pear  trees,  and 
it  produces  an  injury  to  the  bark  that  closely  re¬ 
sembles  body  blight.  But  this  fungus  is  not  con¬ 
stantly  associated  with  the  disease,  and  it  is  also  un¬ 
known  in  many  sections  of  the  West  where  body 
bligjit  is  abundant. 

It  is  well-known  that  our  standard  fungicide,  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  is  useless  as  a  preventive  of  body 
blight.  The  disease  is  as  abundant  on  trees  that  have 
been  drenched  with  the  mixture  till  they  are  blue  all 
Summer,  as  it  is  on  unsprayed  trees.  It  is  evident 
that  a  cure  for  blighted  trees  must  consist  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  removing  the  dead  bark,  thereby  re¬ 
lieving  the  bark-bound  condition.  This  can  be  done 
by  a  corrosive  wash,  or  by  mechanical  means.  The 
pear  trees  in  the  experiment  station  orchards  were 
nearly  all  attacked  by  body  blight,  many  of  them  be¬ 
ing  seriously  injured.  It  was  originally  planned  to 
wash  part  of  the  trees  with  the  mixture  given  below. 
In  another  part  of  the  orchard,  all  of  the  diseased 
bark  was  to  be  scraped  from  the  trees.  A  third  lot 
of  trees  were  to  be  both  scraped  and  washed,  and  a 
fourth  section  of  the  orchard  was  to  be  left  untreated, 
to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  work.  Through  an  over¬ 
sight  at  the  time  the  work  was  done,  all  of  the  treat¬ 
ed  trees  were  both  scraped  and  washed.  A  tool  known 
as  a  box  scraper  was  used  in  scraping.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  triangular  steel  blade  which  is. fastened  at 
its  center  to  a  short  handle.  When  the  work  was 
completed  the  orchard  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
subjected  to  severe  treatment,  as  most  of  the  outer 
bark  on  the  trunks  of  many  of  the  trees  was  removed, 
leaving  the  light-colored  inner  layers  exposed.  A 
number  of  orchardists  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
treatment  would  ruin  the  trees.  The  trunks  and  larg¬ 
er  limbs  were  next  washed  with  the  following  mix¬ 
ture:  Whale-oil  soap,  one  pint;  fresh  slaked  lime, 
three  pints;  copper  sulphate,  two-thirds  pound;  water, 
four  gallons;  wood  ashes  to  thicken  as  desired.  The 
soap  was  dissolved  in  hot  water,  then  diluted  to  the 
required  four  gallons,  after  which  the  lime  and  dis¬ 
solved  copper  sulphate  were  added.  The  ashes  were 
then  stirred  into  the  mixture  until  it  was  of  a  con¬ 
sistency  to  spread  satisfactorily  with  a  brush.  The 
work  was  done  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  disease  began  to  show  signs  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  many  instances  the  diseased  bark  was  not 
thoroughly  removed  by  the  workman,  and  some  of  the 
diseased  areas  were  overlooked;  but  as  the  washing 
was  done  thoroughly,  the  diseased  bark  that  was  un¬ 
intentionally  allowed  to  remain,  served  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  effects  of  the  wash. 

That  season  the  disease  began  to  show  signs  of 
growth  about  June  10,  and  it  was  soon  noticed  that 
it  was  spreading  from  the  diseased  bark  that  had 
been  covered  with  the  mixture.  This  feature  of  the 


experiment  was  watched  closely,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  wash 
has  been  of  little  or  no  benefit  as  a  cure  for  the  dis¬ 
ease.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  dead  and  diseased 
bark  had  been  removed  thoroughly,  the  treatment 
was  entirely  successful;  new  bark  was  formed  in 
place  of  that  which  had  been  removed  and  the  trees 
were  in  a  vigorous,  healthy  condition  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  removing  the  dead  and  diseased  bark  as  a  cure  for 
the  body  blight  of  pear  trees,  provided  the  treatment 
is  undertaken  before  the  tree  is  past  recovery.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  remedy  is  prac¬ 
tical.  If  taken  in  time  the  removing  of  the  blighted 
bark  will  be  a  small  task,  and  the  trees  can  be  kept 
free  from  the  disease  at  slight  expense.  With  badly 
affected  trees  and  especially  where  the  disease  has 
advanced  to  the  larger  limbs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  156, 
the  cost  of  the  treatment  must  be  considered.  Whether 
it  will  pay  or  not  can  only  be  decided  by  the  grower. 
In  some  localities  the  disease,  while  present,  has  not 
done  serious  damage,  but  when  the  trees  become  bark- 
bound,  as  they  frequently  do,  their  normal  activity  is 
greatly  interfered  with.  This  condition  must  be  re¬ 
lieved  before  the  tree  will  be  at  its  best,  and  in  some 
instances  the  production  of  paying  crops  depends  on 
a  cure  for  blighted  trees.  When  the  cause  of  body 
blight  has  been  determined,  a  method  of  preventing 
its  spread  may  be  discovered,  and  the  cure  for  dis¬ 
eased  trees  may  be  much  simplified.  But  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge,  the  treatment  may  be 


summed  up  as  follows:  Remove  all  the  blighted  bark 
from  the  trees  when  the  period  of  active  growth  be¬ 
gins;  this  will  usually  be  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 
Any  suitable  tool  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
a  box  scraper  is  recommended.  The  work  must  be  done 
carefully,  and  great  pains  should  be  taken  not  to  in¬ 
jure  the  cambium  during  the  operation. 

Colorado  Experiment  Station.  w.  paddock. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

How  long  do  hens  need  to  be  mated  before  their  eggs 
become  fertile?  Are  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns  as 
good  as  Single  Combs?  j.  h.  b. 

Prescott,  Ariz. 

POULTRY  WISDOM. — I  have  never  experimented 
for  myself  as  to  the  time  required  for  eggs  to  be  ferti¬ 
lized,  but  from  the  work  of  others  along  this  line, 
coupled  with  my  own  observations,  I  judge  that  three 
days  is  a  safe  rule,  if  the  hen  is  already  laying,  and 
you  simply  wish  to  be  sure  of  fertility.  If  she  has 
been  previously  mated  with  another  male,  and  you 
wish  to  make  sure  of  avoiding  his  progeny,  then 
I  should  want  to  allow  more  time,  say  two  weeks.  I 
cannot  speak  of  the  Rose  Comb  White  Leghonrs  from 
experience,  but  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  are  not 
as  good  as  the  Single  Combs.  Up  to  the  present  stage 
of  development  of  the  science  of  poultry  keeping, 
much  more  depends  on  feed  and  care  than  upon  breed. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  guesswork 
about  the  profit  and  efficiency  of  any  breed.  When 
we  have  mastered  some  of  the  problems  that  are  still 
unsolved,  we  can  begin  to  study  more  carefully  the 
individuality  of  single  birds,  and  breed  only  from  the 
very  best.  I  judge  that  a  little  more  attention  has  al¬ 
ready  been  paid  to  developing  the  Single  Cqink  White 


Leghorn  breed  into  improved  egg  machines  than  to 
almost  any  other  breed.  Aside  from  this,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  are  in  any  way  superior  to  the  Rose 
Comb  variety. 

SKIM-MILK  FOR  PIGS.— A  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
writes  that  he  is  very  much  interested  in  my  pig  that 
is  balancing  his  own  ration  from  corn  and  sltim-milk, 
but  that  it  is  rather  unfair  for  those  who  cannot  get 
a  supply  of  skim-milk.  I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that 
any  farmer  who  can  raise  grass  or  silage  cannot  have 
a  supply  of  milk  if  he  so  wills.  The  cow  is  the  great 
machine  for  turning  such  coarse  feeds  into  the  more 
digestible  and  nutritious  forms  of  food.  No  more  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  farmer  to  be  without  a  machine  to  turn  his 
coarse  fodder  and  grain  into  milk  and  butter,  than 
for  him  to  be  without  a  machine  to  cut  his  hay  or 
grain,  provided  he  can  make  it  profitable.  If.  after  he 
has  removed  the  cream,  and  turned  it  into  cash,  he 
can  use  still  another  machine  to  turn  the  skim-milk 
into  the  more  salable  form  of  pork,  eggs  or  poultry 
flesh,  why  should  he  not  have  it?  The  pig  referred 
to  is  still  thriving.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week 
(May  23)  he  weighs  46  pounds,  having  made  a  gain  of 
13  pounds  in  a  week,  almost  two  pounds  a  day.  I  have 
not  weighed  the  feed  used,  but  feel  certain  that  he 
has  not  eaten  to  exceed  a  peck  of  corn,  and  100  pounds 
of  skim-milk.  At  market  rates,  this  is  worth  about 
35  cents,  allowing  80  cents  per  bushel  for  corn  and  15 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  milk.  After  running  it 
through  my  machine,  it  comes  out  worth  90  cents, 
with  live  pork  quoted  at  $7  per  100.  In  order  now  to 
make  the  experiment  of  some  practical  value,  I  shall 
hereafter  carefully  weigh  or  measure  all  the  corn  and 
milk  which  he  consumes.  I  have  also  placed  one  of 
his  mates  in  another  pen  by  herself,  and  shall  give 
her  no  milk,  while  keeping  careful  record  of  food 
consumed  and  growth  made.  I  do  not  expect  her  to 
grow  as  fast  as  the  pig  that  has  milk,  but  wish  to  see 
which  will  make  a  pound  of  growth  the  cheaper.  She 
had  been  placed  in  a  pen  of  larger  pigs,  who  have  not 
been  fed  very  liberally  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and 
only  weighed  33  pounds  May  23,  although  she  was 
fully  the  equal  of  Billy  Gormand  two  weeks  ago,  when 
they  were  weaned. 

FERTILIZER  PROBLEMS. — Is  the  hen  manure 
more  valuable  than  that  of  cow  or  horse,  and  if  so, 
why?  That  depends  a  good  deal,  I  think,  upon  what 
plant  you  wish  to  feed.  In  the  case  of  grass  (mostly 
Timothy)  the  answer  is  written  on  some  of  my  fields 
by  the  plants  themselves,  in  characters  that  can  be 
read  as  far  as  the  fields  can  be  seen.  One  field  of  four 
acres  received  a  light  dressing  of  hen  manure  in 
March.  This  consisted  of  the  litter  removed  from  the 
floors  at  the  close  of  the  Winter,  which  had  been 
quite  plentifully  soiled  with  droppings.  The  grass  on 
this  field  is  >'f  a  dark  rich  green,  very  thick  and  rank, 
promising  to  lodge  badly  if  we  have  much  wet  weath¬ 
er.  Just  over  the  fence  is  another  field  of  similar 
soil  and  seed,  which  received  a  good  top  dressing  of 
stable  manure  (cow  and  horse  manure  mixed)  during 
the  Winter.  In  spite  of  this  the  grass  is  of  poor  color, 
and  has  a  generally  starved  appearance.  What  is 
lacking  in  the  stable  manure  which  is  supplied  in  the 
hen  manure?  The  first  thought  is  nitrogen.  In  order 
to  test  the  matter  I  took  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  about 
May  1  and  sowed  three  strips  across  the  field,  diverg¬ 
ing  from  the  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  field,  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wagon  wheel.  Those  strips  are  now  visi- 
ible,  like  ribbons  of  dark  green  velvet,  from  the  high¬ 
way  a  half-mile  away.  Between  two  of  the  spokes  I 
wrote  my  own  initials  O.  W.  M.  on  the  hillside.  These 
letters  can  also  be  plainly  read  from  the  highway, 
even  to  the  periods  after  each  letter,  and  cause  not  a 
little  comment  and  wonder  on  the  part  of  travelers. 
The  object  lesson  is  complete.  Those  fields  need  more 
nitrogen,  in  order  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  Timothy, 
and  the  hen  manure  supplies  it  better  than  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  wonder  what  made 
those  bunches  of  dark  green  grass  in  my  father’s 
meadows.  I  know  now  that  they  were  caused  by  the 
nitrogen  in  the  urine  of  his  cows  and  horses.  They 
were  never  more  distinctly  marked,  than  is  the  effect 
of  the  nitrogen  supplied  the  plants  in  the  strips  and 
letters  referred  to  by  the  nitrate  of  soda.  When  we 
reflect  that  poultry  droppings  contain  all  the  nitrogen 
excreted  without  any  liquid  to  be  easily  lost,  we  can 
readily  understand  why  poultry  droppings  are  richer 
than  stable  manure.  o.  w.  hades. 


POTATO  BUGS  AND  GREATER  EVILS.— I  lived 
in  Crawford  County,  Kan.,  26  years,  11  years  on 
a  farm.  During  that  time  I  never  saw  a  Potato  beetle. 
I  went  from  there  to  Pulton  County,  Illinois,  and  was 
there  two  years.  While  there  I  fought  Potato  beetles. 
This  is  the  third  season  that  I  have  been  in  Neosho 
County,  Kan.,  adjoining  Crawford  County  on  the  west. 
Have  seen  a  few  beetles  here  on  what  are  called  Bull 
nettles  and  also  Texas  nettles,  but  not  on  potatoes.  As 
to  greater  evil,  well,  will  admit  that  Kansas  (politically) 
was  on  the  hog  train  for  a  while,  but  all  is  well  now. 

Chanute,  Kan.  d.  f.  d. 
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HOT  FACTS  FOR  FARMERS. 

Selling  Goods  from  the  Wagon. 

A  few  years  ago  a  farmer  in  my  vicinity,  upon  ap¬ 
proaching  the  keeper  of  a  market  in  his  town  relative 
to  disposing  of  surplus  vegetables  after  his  route  was 
covered,  was  treated  to  a  harangue  more  forcible  than 

elegant,  commencing  with  the  words,  “You  - 

farmers.”  The  gist  of  the  matter  was  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  farmer  would  first  glut  the  market  and  then 
offer  the  cull  end  of  his  load  to  the  legitimate  pur¬ 
veyors.  Nearly  20  years  ago  I  first  began  to  do  a  lit¬ 
tle  commercial  gardening,  especially  in  the  line  of  the 
most  perishable,  or  most  quickly  deteriorating  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  peas,  sweet  corn  and  a  few  others, 
those  specified  being  my  staples.  My  first  offering  of 
these  met  with  prompt  discouragement.  But  before 
leaving  the  market,  I  had  a  sort  of  a  half-hearted 
offer  couched  in  the  inquiry:  “What  will  you  take?” 
which  resulted  in  my  finally  taking  less  than  half  the 
retail  price,  and  for  goods  which  fairly  outclassed 
those  he  was  stocked  with.  But  so  general  was  the 
unqualified  refusal  to  buy  that  I  was  perforce  driven, 
much  against  my  inclination,  to  peddle  my  wares. 
Now,  1  hold  that  the  farmer  in  the  East  makes  his 
greatest  blunder  in  neglecting  opportunities  to  deliver 
his  wares  direct  to  consumers.  The  retailer’s  profit  is 
generally  the  largest  profit.  The  town  is  full  of 
tradesmen  making  a  living  as  retailers;  and  too 
often,  as  in  the  instance  at  the  opening  of  this 
article,  they  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  retail.  If  there  is  a  producing  pro¬ 
fit  for  our  eastern  farming  it  is  apparent  that 
the  farmer  who  is  sufficiently  business-headed 
lias  an  opportunity  before  him  to  oust  the  mid¬ 
dleman,  and  that  this  would  be  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  consumer  cannot  be  denied.  How 
often  have  we  seen  the  choice  peas,  picked  in 
the  nick  of  time  and  conscientiously  hurried  to 
market,  put  away  to  grow  stale  until  the  stock 
on  hand  should  first  be  worked  off,  or  worse 
still,  deliberately  mixed  with  the  already  spoil¬ 
ed  stuff.  In  my  experience  the  farmer  receives 
a  warmer  welcome  at  the  houses  than  formerly. 

The  market  keeper  who  so  profanely  accosted 
the  farmer  now  conducts  an  extensive  farming 
business  as  an  adjunct  to  his  town  trade. 

Any  resident  of  an  eastern  town  can  hardly 
refrain  from  noticing  a  wide  change  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  trade  in  eatables.  The  meat  mar¬ 
kets  and  groceries  have  lost  their  distinguish¬ 
ing  marks.  It  is  upon  the  lines  of  economical 
handling  that  the  same  visiting  tradesman  will 
take  orders  for  sugar  or  meats.  But  to  go  one 
step  further,  the  wellnigh  universal  custom  has 
become  the  trade  at  the  house,  superseding  the 
visit  of  each  housekeeper  to  the  store.  In  one 
case  in  my  own  town,  a  stranger  hired  a  small 
house  and  barn  at  the  end  of  an  unfrequented 
lane  in  the  suburbs.  He  departed  from  the 
two-visits-a-day  plan  by  having  a  house  wagon, 
carrying  for  immediate  uelivery  all  the  ordinary 
meats  and  groceries.  A  firm  of  about  30  years 
standing,  centrally  located,  had  been  gradually 
running  behind,  and  finally  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  its  popular  clerk  was  at  once  claimed 
by  the  owner  of  the  house-wagon.  The  above 
example  illustrates  my  argument.  This  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  handling  of  grocers’  wares  has  left 
the  eastern  farmer  the  opportunity  of  his  life. 

He  may  as  legitimately  appropriate  the  trade 
in  eatables  as  for  the  non-property-holding  stranger 
to  do  it.  He  can  both  live  and  keep  his  team  at  less 
cost  than  he  who  either  hires  or  pays  taxes  on  real 
estate  in  town.  I  affirm  that  the  farmer  deserves  to 
handle  the  trade  in  all  eatables,  and  I  venture  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  the  completion  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
new  century  will  see  a  large  proportion  in  his  hands. 
Economy  demands  it,  and  the  farmer  deserves  it.  But 
it  must  be  deservingly  won,  through  the  adoption  of 
business  principles,  including  promptness,  neatness 
and  integrity. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  have  been  forced  upon 
me  through  my  experiences  of  the  past  season,  rather 
than  by  the  means  of  idle  theorizing.  The  failure  of 
my  apple  orchard  left  me  without  occupation  or  in¬ 
come  for  the  Winter.  How  to  live  without  going  off 
the  farm  was  the  problem,  so  I  took  a  few  lessons  in 
the  trade  of  hulling  corn,  and  was  soon  selling  a 
bushel  of  corn,  costing  me  $1,  at  a  profit  of  $9.  A 
neighbor  makes  a  specialty  of  horse  radish,  and  was 
needing  help  in  retailing,  so  I  took  this  along.  Being 
a  bee-keeper,  I  sold  honey  also.  Then  I  gradually 
added  one  commodity  after  another,  always  asking 
whether  in  each  instance  the  benefit  would  be  mu¬ 
tual.  Olives  are  a  high-priced  luxury,  and  many  do 
not  buy,  from  economy,  so  I  handled  them  in  bulk,  to 
my  customers’  delight.  The  Winter  trade  in  bottled 
maple  syrup  is  large,  so  I  got  an  approved  brand  from 


a  firm  which  gives  full  quarts — a  rarity.  Then  there 
are  novelties  constantly  coming  out  which  deserve  a 
place,  reluctantly  granted  by  the  average  grocer. 
These  continually  give  the  peddler  an  excuse  for  call¬ 
ing  in  unaccustomed  places.  The  gradual  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  trade  constantly  open  opportunities, 
and  the  farmer  has  the  best  chance  of  all  if  he  will 
but  seize  it.  Probably  the  best  one  of  all  I  have  yet 
to  mention.  The  increase  in  the  popular  use  of  ice 
cream  amounts  to  little  less  than  a  revolution.  The 
farmer  should  be  able  to  produce  the  materials  cheap¬ 
er  than  the  town  vender  can  buy  them,  and  especially 
he  can  know  absolutely  of  their  purity.  He  can  har¬ 
vest  his  ice  at  50  cents  per  ton,  as  against  three  to 
five  times  that  cost  to  the  buyer  in  town.  A  fine  out¬ 
fit  is  not  needed  to  sell  anything  a  farmer  may  carry. 
In  fact,  last  season  I  saw  an  ice  cream  farmer  whose 
outfit  bespoke  the  farm,  run  out  of  business  a  fine 
team  purchased  especially  for  that  trade.  You  see,  it 
was  ice  cream  that  the  farmer  was  selling. 

Massachusetts.  f.  w.  froctor. 

CHEAP  SHADE  TREES. 

I  notice  what  Prof.  Craig  has  to  say  on  this  topic 
on  page  319  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  fully  agree  with  him  as 
to  the  undesirablity  of  box  elder  as  a  roadside  tree. 
It  may  do  in  the  West  where  any  tree  is  an  acquisi¬ 
tion,  but  here  in  the  East  it  is  simply  a  nuisance.  It 


wardness  of  the  young.  This  may  in  a  measure  ac¬ 
count  for  its  want  of  popularity:  but  when  seen  its 
extreme  grace  and  beauty  always  captivate,  and  nur¬ 
serymen  should  be  able  to  supply  calls  for  both  these 
very  desirable  trees.  j.  s.  woodward. 


COW  PEAS  ;  FERTILIZED  PLANT  IN  RIGHT  HAND.  Fig.  157. 


has  all  the  undesirable  qualities  Prof.  Craig  mentions. 
In  addition  it  scatters  its  seeds  and  the  seedlings  are 
an  bad  as  Canada  thistles. 

One  of  the  finest  of  all  roadside  trees  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  unused.  I  allude  to  the  Hop  hornbeam  (Ostrya 
Virginica)  iron-wood,  lever-wood.  It  is  known  by  all 
these  names  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
a  slow-growing  tree,  but  of  very  clean  foliage.  It  is 
of  symmetrical  form,  pyramidal  in  shape.  It  grows  20 
to  40  feet  high  and  often  eight  or  10  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Its  young  limbs  are  quite  long  and  flexible; 
leaves  are  two  to  four  inches  long,  serrated,  on  short 
stalks  and  of  very  fine  green  color.  Its  leaves  appear 
quite  early  in  Spring  and  remain  until  late  in  Fall. 
With  its  hop-like  fruit  it  is  quite  ornamental.  It  is 
never  attacked  by  insects  or  disease.  While  young 
the  tree  grows  reasonably  fast  but  afterward  more 
slowly,  and  makes  a  very  dense  shade.  I  can  show 
specimens  that  are  the  envy  of  all  who  look  at  them. 

Another  fine  but  much  neglected  street  shade  tree 
is  the  Black  birch  (Betula  nigra),  sometimes  called 
Red  birch.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree  of  fine  shape  and 
clean  foliage,  often  growing  40  to  50  feet  high.  We 
sometimes  see  its  near  relative,  the  Paper  birch  (Be¬ 
tula  papyrifera),  the  only  recommendation  of  which 
is  the  white  color  of  its  bark.  While  the  birch  is 
young,  its  branches  are  long  and  flexible  and  were 
once  much  used  by  pedagogues  to  correct  the  way- 


A  FIGHT  AGAINST  MOSQUITOES. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  a 
bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  experiment  station  to 
investigate  the  life  history,  breeding  places,  etc.,  of  mos¬ 
quitoes,  so  as  to  learn  the  best  methods  of  fighting  them. 
There  being  some  mistake  about  the  money  to  be  appro¬ 
priated,  Governor  Murphy  assigned  $1,000  from  his  emer¬ 
gency  fund,  so  that  an  organization  might  at  least  be 
effected.  We  give  below  a  statement  by  Professor  J.  B. 
Smith,  showing  what  may  be  done. 

Though  the  mosquitoes  do  not  directly  injure  the 
crops  grown  by  the  farmer,  they  are  real  detriments 
to  agriculture  in  many  localities.  Nobody  works 
well  when  fighting  mosquitoes;  nobody  sleeps  well 
when  these  pests  are  not  carefully  screened  out. 
Where  mosquitoes  are  plentiful,  cattle  do  not  do  well, 
and  their  influence  is  directly  felt  in  the  milk  pail. 
Localities  badly  infested  are  not  settled  up  readily, 
and  land  values  remain  low.  As  it  has  been  definite¬ 
ly  proved  that  certain  species  of  these  insects  are  in¬ 
termediate  agents  in  the  transfer  of  the  micro-organ¬ 
isms  causing  malaria,  they  become  of  direct  import¬ 
ance  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  in  which  the 
farmer  is  at  least  as  much  interested  as  any 
other  citizen.  In  New  Jersey  mosquitoes  are 
locally  very  abundant,  and  their  importance  is 
relatively  greater  than  in  some  other  States, 
because  they  prevent  the  development  of  great 
areas  of  shore  property  which  would,  but  for 
them,  become  of  immense  value.  They  are  a 
positive  detriment  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
State,  because  the  development  of  this  shore 
property  would  afford  local  markets  of  the  most 
profitable  kind  for  the  truck  and  dairy  products 
of  the  upland  just  west  of  the  shore.  So  the 
mosquito  problem  is  not  improperly  within  the 
scope  of  the  work  ot  an  agricultural  experiment 
station.  The  writer  has,  during  his  work  in  the 
State,  made  many  interesting  observations  on 
mosquitoes  and,  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard’s  book  on  the  subject,  he  devoted  all 
the  available  time  during  1901  to  the  closer 
study  of  the  mosquito  problem  in  the  State. 
The  result  convinced  him  that  ridding  the  State 
of  the  pest  was  by  no  means  an  impossibility, 
and  perhaps  not  even  very  difficult  or  expensive. 

A  circular  has  been  prepared  giving  concise¬ 
ly  the  methods  to  be  adopted  by  individuals  and 
local  bodies  who  may  choose  to  take  the  matter 
up.  These  will  be  distributed  to  any  who  may 
request  them.  During  the  Summer  a  specialist 
will  be  stationed  in  a  malarial  region,  and  he 
will  devote  all  his  time  to  a  study  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  favoring  the  spread  of  this  disease,  and 
the  development  of  the  parasite  causing  it. 
There  are  several  unsolved  problems  in  this 
connection.  Incidentally,  as  breeding  places  for 
these  parasites  are  discovered,  local  boards  of 
health  will  be  notified  and  remedial  measures 
suggested.  The  objects  to  be  attained  contem¬ 
plate  the  permanent  control  of  the  mosquito 
pest — not  the  mere  temporary  measure  of  kill¬ 
ing  off  the  larvae,  etc.,  with  oil,  which  would 
have  to  be  frequently  repeated;  therefore  a 
study  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  insects  be¬ 
comes  important.  Stocking  a  permanent  breed¬ 
ing  piace  with  the  proper  kinds  of  fish,  for  instance, 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  covering  it 
with  oil.  This  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  former  member  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission.  As  some  killing  agent  other  than  oil 
is  desirable  in  some  cases,  experiments  will  be  carried 
on  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  all  such  materials  as 
may  offer  any  chance  of  success.  The  salt  marsh 
problem,  though  in  one  way  the  most  important, 
since  more  than  half  of  the  mosquitoes  in  the  State 
breed  there,  is  too  large  to  be  included  in  the  scope 
of  this  year’s  work;  but  a  careful  preliminary  survey 
will  be  made,  that  when  a  sufficient  sum  does  become 
available  no  time  need  be  lost  in  putting  survey  par¬ 
ties  into  the  field.  It  is  not  intended  to  make  a 
splurge,  but  to  study  the  problem  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  and  practical  way,  that  a  permanent  good 
effect  may  be  obtained.  john  b.  smith. 


NO  POTATO  BUGS.— On  page  324  you  request  some  one 
to  “name  even  a  small  locality  in  this  great  country 
where  the  Potato  beetle  does  not  need  fighting.”  Oregon, 
Washington  and  so  far  as  I  know,  Idaho,  Montana  and 
California  have  no  Potato  beetles.  This  Is  by  no  means 
a  small  locality.  I  have  raised  potatoes  in  Oregon  for  30 
years,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  where  a  species 
of  cutworm  did  considerable  damage,  have  not  had  to 
fight  anything  to  get  a  good  crop.  We  sometimes  have 
a  small  black  beetle,  but  it  never  does  serious  harm. 

Garden  Home,  Oregon.  t.  p. 
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WHA  T  THE  PLUM  CURCULIO  DOES. 

I  have  just  read  the  short  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  365,  entitled  “Spray¬ 
ing  for  the  Plum  Curculio.”  I  wish  to 
make  the  following  comments  on  the 
article:  The  curculio  begins  laying  its 
eggs  very  soon  after  the  calyx  of  the 
blossom  goes  off  from  the  set  fruit,  but 
the  curculio  does  not  make  the  crescent¬ 
shaped  cut  and  then  lay  its  eggs  in  this 
cut.  Before  laying  its  eggs,  the  curcu- 
lic  eats  a  little  hole  through  the  skin 
and  then  eats  out  a  little  pocket  in  the 
flesh  of  the  fruit  just  underneath  the 
skin.  The  beetle  then  turns  around  and 
pushes  her  egg  through  the  little  hole 
into  this  pocket.  She  then  turns  around 
again  and  cuts  the  crescent-shaped  slit 
through  the  skin  jusi  in  front  of  the 
egg-hole,  and  extends  the  cut  by  eating 
the  flesh  until  it  undermines  the  little 
pocket  in  which  the  egg  is  laid.  Thus 
the  egg  laying  is  completed  before  the 
crescent  cut  is  made,  and  the  whole  op¬ 
eration  takes  two  or  three  minutes. 

The  correspondent  is  also  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  he  kills  the  curculio  by 
spraying  Bordeaux  and  Paris-green  into 
the  crescent-shaped  slit.  He  may  be 
able  to  control  the  insect  with  this  spray, 
but  he  does  not  do  it  in  the  way  which 
he  suggests.  This  same  notion  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  a  few 
years  ago,  and  that  Spring  1  happened 
to  be  in  a  plum  orchard  just  at  the  time 
when  the  curculio  grubs  were  hatching 
and  beginning  to  eat.  One  can  readily 
determine  when  they  hatch,  for  very 
soon  afterward  a  little  drop  of  gum 
oozes  out  from  the  point  where  they  are 
working.  Anyone  can  very  quickly  de¬ 
termine,  by  carefully  cutting  into  the 
plum,  that  the  little  grub  never  goes  in¬ 
to  the  crescent  slit,  cut  by  the  mother 
curculio  for  the  purpose  of  undermining 
the  egg  pocket  so  that  the  growth  of  the 
fruit  at  this  point  will  not  crush  her 
very  tender  egg.  A  week  or  more 
elapses  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  its 
hatching.  During  this  week  the  cres¬ 
cent  cut  partially  heals  or  fills  up,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  little  grub  does 
not  have  to  go  through  or  into  this  slit 
to  get  into  the  more  fleshy  part  of  the 
fruit.  Therefore  there  is  no  possible 
chance  to  poison  the  little  grubs  by  put¬ 
ting  a  poison  spray  into  these  crescent¬ 
shaped  slits.  The  satisfactory  results 
which  have  been  attained  from  using 
poison  against  this  pest  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  beetles  feed  upon  the 
foliage  to  some  extent,  and  they  are  thus 
killed  with  the  poison,  but  not  the  little 
grubs  in  the  fruit,  m.  v.  slingerlan d. 


CAN  WE  DEFEND  FARM  PROPERTY? 
New  Hampshire  Gives  a  Chance. 

Among  other  things,  you  put  this 
question:  “Suppose  the  fruit  grower 
finds  that  the  robins  come  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  they  destroy  his  crop  of 
cherries;  has  he  not  the  right  to  shoot 
these  robins  and  other  birds  to  protect 
his  property?”  In  answer,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  case  of  Aldrich  vs. 
Wright,  53  N.  H.  R.  398.  The  head  note 
reads  as  follows:  ‘‘The  natural,  essen¬ 
tial  and  inherent  right  to  protect  prop¬ 
erty,  declared  in  article  2  of  the  bill  of 
rights  (Constitution  N.  H.)  is  the  right 
to  do  whatever  under  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  apparently  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  be  done  in  defence.”  This 
case  was  an  action  brought  to  recover  a 
penalty  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  this 
State  for  killing  fur-bearing  animals  be¬ 
tween  May  1  and  October  15.  The  de¬ 
fendant’s  geese  were  attacked  by  minks 
while  swimming  upon  a  small  pond  own¬ 
ed  by  him,  and  he  shot  them  in  defence 
of  his  property,  represented  by  the 
geese.  In  the  opinion,  the  court  says: 
“Between  May  1  and  October  15  the  de¬ 
fendant  could  not  lawfully  kill  these 
minks  for  their  fur,  or  in  sport  or  wan¬ 
tonness,  or  for  any  past  pursuit  or  dis¬ 
turbance  of  his  property  however  vexa¬ 
tious,  or  for  any  other  mischief,  however 


serious;  but  he  could  lawfully  protect 
his  property  against  them  between  May 
1  and  October  15,  as  well  as  at  any  other 
time.  If  they  had  consumed  his  entire 
stock  of  poultry,  he  could  not  have  jus¬ 
tified  his  shot  for  obtaining  their  skins 
as  the  only  available  redress  for  their 
depredation,  but  while  one  of  his  birds 
remained,  he  could  lawfully  defend  it. 
He  could  have  no  indemnity  for  the  past 
but  he  was  entitled  to  security  for  the 
future.  Much  as  the  statute  had  abridged 
his  rights  of  hunting  and  reprisal,  it  had 
put  him  under  no  obligation  to  suffer 
the  minks  to  eat,  injure  or  annoy  his 
domestic  fowls.  His  natural,  common- 
law  and  constitutional  right  of  defense 
existed  in  full  force  and  vigor,  not  re¬ 
pealed  nor  in  the  slightest  degree  im¬ 
paired  or  modified  by  the  statute.”  I 
understand  Aldrich  vs.  Wright  is  the 
law  of  New  Hampshire  in  this  matter. 
No  action  can  be  maintained  against  the 
State  to  recover  damages  occasioned  by 
wild  animals  which  are  protected  by  the 
Statute.  EDWIN  G.  EASTMAN. 

Attorney  General. 

Must  Submit  in  Ohio. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  of  Ohio 
is  such  that  persons  are  not  at  liberty 
to  kill  birds  protected  by  the  law.  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  found  destroying 
their  fruit.  It  has  now  come  to  be  quite 
generally  believed  that  the  ruthless 
slaughter  of  song  birds  has  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  a  great  deal  more 
fruit  by  insects  than  was  ever  destroyed 
by  these  birds,  hence,  the  Legislature 
has  sought  to  remedy  this  evil  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  birds.  Those  who  kill  the 
birds  for  destroying  the  fruit  have  been 
killing  the  “goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg.”  Who  would  be  so  cruel  as  to  kill 
the  innocent  robin  for  the  few  cherries 
it  might  eat,  when  it  doubly  repays  for 
all  it  gets  by  its  early  morning  songs  the 
season  through?  Nor  have  persons 
whose  fruit  has  been  destroyed  by  such 
birds  any  redress  against  the  State;  the 
State  is  a  sovereign;  it  cannot  be  sued. 
The  laws  are  made  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,  and  any  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  rights  seem  to  have  been 
curtailed  by  the  provisions  of  the  law 
must  yield  to  its  provisions  and  can 
have  no  redress.  j.  m.  sheets. 

Attorney  General. 


Apples  for  Southern  Maine. 

Ii.  IF.  R.,  So.  Cushing,  Me.— Which  of  th 
following  varieties  of  apple  trees  would 
you  advise  setting:  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis  or 
Roxbury  Russet?  Describe  life  of  each, 
yield,  etc.  The  location  is  a  north  slope, 
sand  loam. 

Ans. — In  southern  Maine  either  Bald¬ 
win  or  Ben  Davis  will  do  well.  The 
former  is  much  better  in  quality  and  is 
the  best  all-around  variety  for  Maine. 
The  Ben  Davis  is  hardy,  very  produc¬ 
tive,  and  bears  early.  The  fruit  keeps 
rather  longer  than  that  of  Baldwin,  but 
is  of  inferior  quality.  Roxbury  Russet 
does  well  in  most  localities,  but  can 
hardly  be  recommended  as  the  leading 
variety  to  plant.  The  life  and  yield  of 
any  variety  will  depend  wholly  upon 
the  conditions  under  which  the  trees  are 
growing.  In  general,  Baldwin  and  Rox¬ 
bury  will  probably  prove  longer-lived 
than  Ben  Davis,  though  the  latter  is  a 
newer  variety  and  has  not  proved  itself, 
in  this  respect,  in  Maine.  The  Ben 
Davis  is  rather  more  productive  than 
the  others.  The  location  is  rather  close 
to  the  ocean,  but  all  of  the  varieties 
named  do  well  a  little  farther  north,  in 
the  town  of  Union.  w.  m.  munson. 

Maine  Exp.  Station. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


pri  PPY  PLANTS,  $1  perl, 000;  TOcents 
Eb  ki  lb  ■  %.  ■  500;  strong,  stocky  plants, 
grown  by  irrigation  and  heavy  fertilization ;  Golden 
Self-Blanching,  White  Plume  and  Giant  Pascal. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  N.  J. 


CELERY  PLANTS 


Grown  on  land  specially  adaj 
ed  to  them;  sown  thin,  ea 
plant  is  strong,  stocky  and  well  rooted.  Price 
White  Plume,  500,  75c.;  1,000,  $1.25;  5,000,  *5.  Gold. 
Self-Blanching,  500.  $1 ;  1,000,  $1.50;  5.000.  $6.26;  Gla 
Paschal  and  Pink  Plume,  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $1.75;  6,01 
$7.50.  Circular  free. 


WILSON  BROS.,  Tecumseli,  Mich. 


Hood  Farm  Sale 

BY  AUCTION 

WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY, 

June  11  and  12,  1902,  at  Lowell,  Mass. 


Jerseys  and  Berkshires. 


1.  Sophona  76101 

2.  Sophie’s  Lily 

3.  Marna  76108 

4.  Sophie  Hudson  76105 
6.  Elsie  Wolcott  76102 

6.  Elphio  May  69306 

7.  Kiggis  76106 

8.  Sophie’s  Tormentor  20883 

9.  Pansy’s  Thoughts  69400 

10.  Torono  25204 

11.  Piuk  Ring  69394 


The  Greatest  Sale 
of  this  Most  Popu¬ 
lar  Breed  ever  held 
in  the  East.  Some 
great  show  possibil¬ 
ities  to  be  sold. 


180 
Jerseys 

Combine  Beauty 
with  Utility. 
Economical 
Producers. 
Acclimated  and 
Ready  for  Business. 
Greatest  chance  ever 
offered  to  buy  at  your 
own  price,  strong, 
healthy,  American 
bred  stock. 
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Berkshires 


Sophie’s  Tormentor  Family. 


The  picture  above  shows  Sophie’s 
Tormentor,  No.  8,  9  of  Ids  daughters 
and  his  son  Torono,  No.  10.  Here 
is  a  family  bred  to  a  type  and 
noted  for  their  show  yard  winnings 
and  their  dairy  usefulness.  They 
are  deep,  rich,  persistent  milkers  and 
do  it  on  a  small  amount  of  feed. 
They  never  take  on  fat.  The  sale 
will  include  Torono,  Pink  Ring,  No. 
11,  Elsie  Wolcott,  No.  5,  Sophie 
Hudson,  No.  4,  11,496  lbs.  2  oz., 
testing  716  lbs.  13  oz.  butter  in  10 
months,  sister  to  Torono,  and  the 


great  prize  winning  cow  Figgis,  No. 
7,  19  lbs.  15  oz.  This  strain  is  justly 
popular. 

Those  wishing  to  obtain  new  blood 
or  to  start  a  herd  of  Berkshires  should 
not  miss  this  sale.  Also  those  who 
are  looking  for  something  choice  to 
take  to  the  fairs  next  fall.  All  will 
he  able  to  find  something  that  will 
suit. 

Sale  Catalogue  ready  June  2.  Sent 
on  application  to  Peter  C.  Kellogg, 
107  John  Street,  New  York,  or  to 
Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 


True  Dwarf  Essex 

Rape  Seed. 


The  best  Rape  Seed  is  the  cheapest.  You 
get  several  times  the  crop  that  you  get  from 
poor  seed.  We  import  direct  a  Rape  Seed 
with  a  record  as  high  as  19  tons  to  the  acre. 
Yet  we  buy  in  such  quantities  that  we  can 
sell  at  these  remarkable  prices : — 

True  Dwarf  Essex  R_a.pe%fic 

Five  Lbs.  Enough  for  1  Acre  U 

Ten  lbs.  75c..  50  lbs.  $3.25,  100  lbs.  $6.00— by 
freight  or  express,  buyer  paying  charges. 

Bags  for  50  lbs.,  15c  extra. 

Packet  10c.,  K  lb.  15c.,  one  lb.  28c.  by  mail. 

You  cannot  buy  such  seed  at  such  prices 
anywhere  else  in  America. 

IVaAigkaov’s  Seed  Store, 

84  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  14  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


1,000,000  Tomato  Plants  for  the  cancer; 
500,000  Late  Cabbage  and  other  plants.  Catalogue 
free.  CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold.Del. 


CJ  a  I  *%—  500  bushelB  Early  Black  Cow 
r  Ul  OdlU  Peas,  $2  bu.;  100  bushels  Early 
Black-eyed  Peas  $2  bushel;  500  bushels  Delaware- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  $3  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 
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CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Ea.  J.  Wakefield,  Ka.  Summer. 


cents  per  100 
postpaid. 

By  exp.,  $1  per  1,000. 

Circular  free. 
Macedou,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Jersey  Yellow,  $1.25  per  1,000;  Early  Golden  and 
Improved  Kansemond,  $1.50  per  1,000.  Ten  per  cent 
discount  on  20,000  or  more.  Plants  ready  now. 

JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR  ”r.Fo"  TE12T' 

Circulars  free.  B.  L.  Ryder  Co., Box  420,  Phila.,  Pa 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  July  I. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants,  SI  per  1,000 
rimson  Clover  Seed,  S4  per  bushel. 

8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Z-' inseng  under  cultivation  pays  better  than  a  gold 
mine.  Directions  for  growing  and  price  of  seeds 
&plants/ree.  RoyalGinsengGardens,  LittleYork  N.Y 


CARDERS  booked  now  for  new  crop  Crimson  Clover 
seed  ready  June  15.  Popular  prices.  Seed  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  JOHN  J.  ROSA,  Milford,  Del. 


ad. 


M  white  Crystal  were  Insect-proof 
■  IS  last  year.  For  price  see  last  week's 
8.  J.  Smith’s  Potato  Farm,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Asparagus— Conover’s  Colossal,  $3  per  1,000.  Cab¬ 
bage— Danish  Ballhead,  from  our  imported  seed,  the 
best  Cabbage  from  October  to  April  or  May,  $1.25  per 
1,000;  Wakefield  and  Early  Summer,  $1  per  1,000. 
Celery  —  White  Plume,  transplanted,  strong,  and 
Celeriac,  $2  per  1,000.  Horseradish  Sets— 4  to  6-incb, 
$1.50;  7  to  9-inch,  $3  per  1,000.  Tomato— Dwarf 
Champion,  Acme,  Livingston  and  others,  trans¬ 
planted,  very  strong,  $5  per  1,000  ;  65c.  per  100.  Cash 
with  order.  Send  5  cents  In  stamps  for  sample  of 
anyone  to  be  mailed.  LUDWIG  MOSB/KK, 

8500  Anthony  Avenue,  South  Chicago,  III- 


Hoyt’s  Nurseries 

are  the  standard  for  reliability  and  first- 
clasB  stock.  Headquarters  for  the  October 
Purple  Plum  and  Green  Mountain  Grape. 
Also  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Forest  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Asparagus,  etc. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


The  Name  on  My  T rees  Means  Something 

IT  DOESN’T  ALWAYS  ON  OTHERS. 

Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON°THE  HILL.  Dansville,  N.Y. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Wet  Gardens. — Some  of  our  gardens 
are  getting  very  wet  these  days,  and  the 
weeds  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  grow  thicker  and  faster.  It  almost 
requires  snowshoes  or  mud  floats  to  get 
over  some  of  the  wet  places  without  get¬ 
ting  mired,  and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  If  we  cultivate  or  hoe  we  say 
the  ground  will  bake  like  a  pavement 
when  it  does  get  dry  again,  and  so  it 
will,  in  some  soils;  but  the  weeds  go 
merrily  on.  Some  open  ditches  will 
have  to  be  made,  so  that  the  surface 
water  will  run  off,  and  more  weeding 
will  have  to  be  done  by  hand;  then  when 
it  begins  to  dry  off  we  must  begin  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil,  and  keep  it  up  so  it  can’t 
bake.  Maybe  there  will  be  time  this 
Fall  to  get  an  underdrain  through  the 
low  places,  so  we  shall  not  get  caught 
next  year.  If  drain  tile  are  too  expen¬ 
sive  there  may  be  some  solid  old  plank 
six  to  eight  inches  wide  that  can  be  set 
up  V  shape  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
or  lacking  these,  some  straight  trees  six 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter  split  in 
halves  and  set  in  the  same  way,  will 
make  a  very  serviceable  drain.  Access 
to  a  stone  heap,  or,  perhaps,  thick  stony 
field  might  solve  the  problem.  Even 
straight  brush  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  (butts  up  stream),  and  securely 
covered  are  said  to  do  nicely  for  several 
years.  In  this  case  great  care  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  brush  must  be  well  cover¬ 
ed  with  fine  marsh  grass  or  something 
of  that  sort  before  being  filled  in  with 
the  soil. 

Preparing  the  Vegetables  for  Mar¬ 
ket. — In  many  of  the  gardens  from  this 
time  on  there  will  be  more  or  less  vege¬ 
tables  that  may  be  spared  from  the  home 
supply,  and  in  most  localities  a  market 
may  be  found  if  only  they  are  properly 
prepared.  Don’t  expect  customers  to 
buy  freely  or  stay  by  any  length  of  time, 
if  they  once  get  deceived  by  paying  for 
trash  that  is  simply  decorated  by  a  thin 
covering  of  nice  fruit  or  vegetables  at 
the  top  of  the  package.  One  satisfied 
customer  will  advertise  your  business 
and  bring  more;  and  one  ill-used  or  de¬ 
ceived  customer  will  also  advertise  it, 
but  always  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Fancy  vegetables  nicely  put  up  make 
the  seller  practically  master  of  prices. 
The  small  vegetables,  as  onions,  rad¬ 
ishes,  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  should  be  nice¬ 
ly  graded  as  to  size,  thoroughly  washed 
and  tied  in  small  bunches.  They  are 
best  with  tops  left  on,  but  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  mud  or  filth.  All  the 
withered  leaves  should  be  removed,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  brightest  and  freshest.  All 
the  Summer  vegetables  are  very  tender, 
and  should  never  be  left  exposed  to  the 
sun,  especially  after  being  washed.  Let¬ 
tuce,  spinach  and  all  the  leaf  salads 
should  be  carefully  cut  and  rinsed  clean, 
and  all  blackened  or  discolored  leaves 
removed.  Do  not  cram  them  in  or  pack 
them  too  closely,  but  allow  them  to  lie 
up  light  and  loosely  in  the  baskets  or 
packages.  The  strawberry  baskets 
should  be  better  at  the  bottom  than  the 
top.  Customers  will  very  likely  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  such  treatment,  but  they  will 
be  glad  to  see  you  upon  your  next  visit. 
The  same  rules  of  handling  hold  good 
with  whatever  we  may  have  for  sale.  If 
we  have  culls,  and  this  is  inevitable, 
they  should  be  put  up  and  sold  as  such, 
and  never  allowed  to  spoil  the  really 
nice  stock  we  may  have;  better  to  feed 
them  or  throw  upon  the  manure  heap. 

Marketing. — With  good  produce 
handled  as  above,  our  market  is  not 
usually  far  to  seek,  in  ordinary  locali¬ 
ties  at  least.  It  would  seem  that  some¬ 
times  the  selling  part  especially  if  not 
convenient  to  cities  or  towns,  would  be 
the  difficult  part  of  the  work,  but  let  us 
see.  In  almost  every  locality  there  is 
always  quite  a  sprinkling  of  farmers 
even,  among  the  well-to-do  class,  and 
more  perhaps  among  the  less  fortunate 
ones,  who  always  insist  that  they  can 
buy  their  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
more  cheaply  than  they  can  raise  them. 
Taking  their  view  of  the  matter,  there 
should  always  be  a  lively  demand  among 
them,  and  if  one  did  not  find  the  mar¬ 
ket  he  would  find  out  the  nonsense  of 
their  argument.  In  a  flying  trip  of  40 
or  50  miles  out  in  the  country  last  Fall 
1  found  that  right  among  farmers  who 
talked  thus,  I  could  have  sold  tomatoes 
at  higher  prices  by  far  than  we  were 
getting  in  the  city,  and  the  people  would 
have  been  glad  to  buy;  but  they  could 
not  get  them.  Such  instances  are  nu¬ 


merous  when  once  they  are  hunted  out. 
This  is  fortunate  for  those  who  will  do 
the  work  in  the  garden,  for  it  brings 
their  market  right  to  their  own  door. 

Flowers  for  Profit. — To  one  who 
has  never  grown  flowers  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  way  the  profit  which  may  be  real¬ 
ized  from  a  very  small  piece  of  ground, 
even  though  planted  to  the  commoner 
sorts  of  perennials  and  annuals,  is  very 
surprising.  The  demand  for  flowers  of 
this  class  is  a  matter  of  no  less  surprise. 
For  years  we  had  grown  flowers  solely 
for  pleasure,  never  thinking  of  such  a 
thing  as  parting  with  them  for  money; 
on  moving  to  a  new  neighborhood  we 
suddenly  had  “greatness  thrust  upon 
us”  in  the  shape  of  a  flower  trade.  A 
number  of  flowering  shrubs  and  peren¬ 
nials  were  already  bursting  into  bloom, 
and  there  were  many  rose  bushes;  to 
these  were  added  our  usual  planting  of 
annuals.  The  lilacs  were  only  half 
opened  when  our  first  customer  appear¬ 
ed,  and  from  that  day  until  frost  put  us 
out  of  business  there  was  never  a  time 
when  we  could  not  find  something  to 
sell.  Being  very  busy  with  other  affairs 
that  year  no  especial  pains  was  taken 
to  build  up  trade;  not  even  a  sign  was 
displayed;  if  some  one  called  and  want¬ 
ed  a  bouquet  we  were  never  too  busy  to 
stop  and  get  it  for  him,  and  we  always 
tried  to  please,  both  in  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity.  Nearly  everything  was  sold  at  the 
house — the  exceptions  being  Asters  and 
sweet  peas,  which  were  sold  at  some  of 
the  largest  floral  establishments  in  our 
city.  In  picking  we  aimed  to  cut  as  long 
stems  as  possible,  even  occasionally  cut¬ 
ting  some  of  the  vine,  so  as  to  have  some 
of  their  own  foliage  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  blooms;  each  color  was 
kept  by  itself  and  loosely  tied  in  bunches 
of  100,  which  sold  for  five  cents  each. 
Even  at  this  low  price  over  $10  worth 
were  sold,  and  not  more  than  one-fourth 
the  crop  was  sold,  the  rest  being  used 
at  home  and  given  away.  In  marketing 
them,  a  layer  of  fresh  grass  was  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  large  flat  splint  bas¬ 
ket,  and  lightly  sprinkled;  the  bunches 
of  peas  were  then  put  in,  standing  them 
as  closely  as  possible  without  crushing 
the  blossoms;  a  heavy  paper  was  tied 
closely  over  top  of  basket,  and  deliv¬ 
ery  made  by  street  car.  As  this  is  a  case 
of  “the  more  you  pick  the  more  the  vines 
will  produce,”  a  crop  can  be  gathered 
every  alternate  day  from  the  middle  of 
June  until  frost  comes,  and  the  returns 
will  be  highly  gratifying.  Be  sure  to  buy 
the  very  best  seed  to  be  had;  do  not  in¬ 
vest  in  striped  or  speckled  varieties, 
have  plenty  of  clear  white,  pink,  laven¬ 
der  and  primrose,  a  few  blue,  bright  red 
and  very  dark  ones,  all  as  nearly  “self- 
colored”  as  possible,  as  they  will  shade 
up  beautifully  when  massed.  Asters 
were  sold  at  10  cents  per  dozen  and  net¬ 
ted  a  snug  sum.  Large  bouquets  of 
roses,  also  those  of  mixed  flowers  sold 
at  five  to  10  cents  each.  These  prices 
were  ridiculously  low,  yet  the  profits 
were  much  greater  than  those  derived 
from  poultry  or  milk  and  butter.  The 
ground  occupied  and  cash  outlay  was 
but  little,  the  work  light  and  pleasant, 
and  best  of  all,  if  other  duties  pressed 
too  hard  the  flowers  could  “bide  a  wee” 
and  the  work  could  be  brought  up  at  odd 
spells  without  loss.  Our  first  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  has  made  us  enthusiasts  on  the 
subject  of  floriculture  for  women  and 
girls  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 
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“Boxal”  does  it. 

Kills  Bugs  and  Blight. 

It  Increases  the  Crop  20  to  30  per  cent 
in  both  amount  and  quality  because  it 
Prolongs  the  Growing  Season  3  or  4 
weeks. 

“Boxal”  is  an  insecticide  and  fungicide  in  one,  prepared  after 
scientific  Government  formulas  by  a  thoroughly  responsible 
concern.  It  is  all  ready  to  use  by  adding  water.  Ex-Secretary 
Sessions,  Mass.  Board  Agriculture  writes  “Boxal  killed  the 
bugs:  I  had  a  fine  crop:  no  blight  or  rot  although  both  prevail¬ 
ed  in  the  vicinity.”  Enough  to  spray  an  acre  $i-Five  times 
as  much  $4.25  Illustrated  Circular  free. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co-  43  c'Cta0” ,s£»: 


Lumber 

AT 

Extremely 

Low  Prices 

We  purchased  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 
have  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  sea¬ 
soned  lumber  to  offer.  It  consists 
of  joists,  timbers,  flooring,  sheath¬ 
ing,  patent  lath,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  in  the 
lumber  line. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK'S 

DOUBLK- 


Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  In 
a  day. 


ACTION 


CLARK'S  SULKY 


Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 


IF  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill 

FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

We  issue  a  catalogue.  Address 
as  follows  : 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Pan-American  Exposition,  Dept.  62, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0„  HI6GANUM,  CONN. 


DUPLEX  machine 

The  only  successful  field  fence  maker.  Ball 
Bearing,  Automatic,  simple,  life- lasting. 

A  Child  Can  Operate  It. 

A  level  headed  hoy  can  take  it  apart  and 
put  it  together.  It  makes  most  perfect 

Fence  at  Coat  of  Wire. 

Machine  sent  on  Trial.  Plain  and  Barbed 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
BoxD 92  Muncie,  Indiana. 


SLUG  SHOT 


Kills  Currant  Worms,  Potato  Bugs.  Cabbage 

Worms  and  other  Insects  that  destroy  Flowers,  etc. 

Sold  by  the  Seed  Dealers. 

For  Pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  address 

B.  Hammond,  FlsbklU-on-Hadson,  New  York. 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  COLORED  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP.  GOATS.  HOGS.  POULTRY.  ETC. 

:tcoil  UJ  $3000  to  h&ve  our  Arti.ta  and  Engravers  make  those  Engravings.  Our  International  Stock  Book  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that  Will  Save  Yeu 
lr.ds  of  Hollars.  This  illustrated  Stock  Book  also  fives  Description  and  History  of  the  different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry  of  All  Kinds 
The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  toll  you  that  you  ought  to  have  our  Stock  Book  for  reference.  * 

WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  $14.00  WORTH  OF  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  REPRESENTED. 

This  Book  Mailed  Free,  Postage  Prepaid,  It  You  Write  Cs  (lottor  or  postal)  and  VT  Answer  These  3  Questions: 

Name  this  Paper.  2nd— How  much  Stock  havo  yout  SrfvDld  you  ever  use  “lKTKBfUTlOHAL  STOCK  FOOD"  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  P 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World 

Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000.00. 


International  Stock  Food  Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


DEALERS  SELL  THESE  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  WORM  POWDER  INTERN ATIONAL  GALL  CL  RE 
ON  A  "SPOT  CASH"  INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  COLIC  CURE  INTERNATIONAL  HEAVE  CURE 

GUARANTEE  INTERNATIONAL  LOUSE  KILLER^  INTERNATION*tr-Me**NESS  SOAP.  SILVER  PINE  HEALING  OIL  ETC 


GENTS ! — I  ffi&d  my  cattle  and  calves  “International 
Stock  Food ”  summer,  and  also  in  the  winter,  when  it  brings 
them  out  in  good  shape,  so  they  get  the  full  advantage  of  early 
spring  pasture,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  had  the  scours, 
which  is  so  common  at  that  time.  My  milk  cows  are  giving 
more  milk,  winter  and  summer,  since  I  commenced  feeding 
“International  Stock  Food,“  and  the  butter  is  of  better 
quality.  Itested  “International  Stock  Food“  onasteerthat 
had  made  no  growth  fora  year.  After  feeding”!  nternatlonal 
Stock  Food”  one  month  he  had  made  a  net  gain  of  125  lb9. 
His  rations  were  corn  fodder  and  “International  Stock 
F ood.  ’  ’  As  a  special  test  I  fed  and  raisedone  calf  on  skim  milk 
and  “International  Stock  Food”  during  the  winter  and 
secured  a  weight  of  450  lbs.  in  the  spring.  C.  S.  Mitchell. 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Local  Glasshouse  Types. — As  in 
many  other  suburban  localities,  green¬ 
house  structures  of  varied  types  are  nu¬ 
merous  near  the  Rural  Grounds.  Some 
notes  on  nearby  private  and  commer¬ 
cial  glasshouses  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles  may  be  of  interest.  For  the  most 
expensive  type  we  may  take  a  new 
range  just  completed  at  the  Summer 
home  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer.  There 
are  27  structures,  varying  in  size  from 
the  tiny  mignonette  house,  three  or  four 
yards  long,  to  the  large  and  lofty  domed 
palm  house.  Almost  every  class  of 
flowering  and  decorative  plants  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  congenial  quarters,  and 
many  fruits  and  vegetables  are  continu¬ 
ously  grown,  most  kinds  having  separ¬ 
ate  houses  arranged  for  their  special 
wants.  A  great  feature  is  made  of  pot¬ 
ted  plum,  peach,  pear,  apricot,  nectar¬ 
ine  and  fig  trees,  though  peaches  and 
apricots  are  under  way,  established  in 
the  soil  in  borders.  These  potted  trees 
were  well  filled  with  large  and  hand¬ 
some  fruits  early  in  May.  The  varieties 
are  all  European,  the  trees  having  late¬ 
ly  been  imported  after  three  or  four 
years  of  careful  preparation.  Few  tests 
seem  to  have  been  made  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  our  native  tree  fruits  for  forcing 
purposes,  and  no  one  takes  the  time 
suitably  to  prepare  trees  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Strawberries  were  just  finishing  an 
enormous  crop,  the  first  lots  coming  in¬ 
to  bearing  in  January.  The  best  variety 
was  Sharpless,  the  fruits  growing  to 
large  size  and  brilliant  coloring  under 
their  congenial  conditions.  Farther  on 
were  pineapples,  plunged  in  warm  tan- 
bark  in  a  specially  constructed  house. 
Grapes  of  the  Vinifera  class  are,  of 
course,  given  much  space.  Among  the 
vegetables  string  beans  were  promi¬ 
nent,  the  Early  Mohawk  proving  most 
successful.  Cucumbers  of  the  European 
type,  such  as  Telephone  and  Sion  House 
were  very  luxuriant,  but  the  main  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  vegetable  department  is  the 
melon  house,  where  muskmelons  are 
continuously  grown  throughout  the 
year,  the  developing  fruits  being  hung 
in  raffia  slings  close  to  the  glass  in 
order  to  get  all  possible  heat  and  light. 
The  varieties  cultivated  are  of  foreign 
origin.  In  the  tomato  house  the  Loril- 
lard  and  Frogmore  Selected  keep  up  a 
succession  at  all  times.  Lettuce,  rad¬ 
ishes  and  water-cress  are  constantly 
grown  in  the  cooler  houses.  Every¬ 
thing  in  decorative  and  stove  plants, 
from  violets  to  orchids,  is  provided  for. 
This  range  is  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete 
private  establishment  in  existence.  A 
special  feature  is  an  elaborate  system 
of  open  and  hidden  electric  lights  that 
will  make  the  whole  place  as  light  as 
day  when  the  owner  so  wills  it.  This 
rich  man’s  toy  covers  about  three  acres 
of  ground,  and  cost  about  $150,000.  It 
gives  continuous  employment  to  10 
men,  and  represents  an  expense  ac¬ 
count  of  over  $10,000  yearly.  As  visi¬ 
tors  are  admitted  under  proper  restric¬ 
tions  it  is  likely  to  diffuse  much  plea¬ 
sure  and  useful  information  to  others 
than  the  owner’s  family  and  friends. 

The  next  range  visited  is  typical  of  a 
class  erected  by  well-to-do  Summer  resi¬ 
dents,  who  wish  to  employ  a  competent 
gardener  throughout  the  year.  There 
are  several  divisions,  grouped  around 
an  ornamental  palm  house,  and  a  fea¬ 
ture  is  made  of  cold  frames  and  pits  for 
vegetables  and  half  hardy  plants.  There 
is  a  very  fine  collection  of  foliage  plants 
which  usually  capture  many  prizes 
when  exhibited.  Really  good  carna¬ 
tions,  roses  and  Chrysanthemums  are 
grown  in  different  structures,  but  be¬ 
yond  a  few  tomatoes  and  cucumbers 


and  some  choice  grapes  there  is  no  Win¬ 
ter  forcing.  The  houses  are  crowded 
with  plants,  many  of  which  do  not  find 
ideal  conditions,  thus  taxing  the  skill 
of  the  gardener  to  the  utmost.  This 
range  cost  anywhere  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000  to  build,  and  perhaps  $2,000  or 
more  for  maintenance.  The  gardener 
and  a  boy  are  able  to  care  for  it,  witn 
extra  help  in  the  planting  season. 

Glasshouses  maintained  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes  fall  into  several  classes, 
and  an  example  of  each  will  be  briefly 
described.  One  fairly  large  range,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  houses  each  30x450  feet, 
with  an  additional  one  of  the  same  di¬ 
mensions  now  building,  is  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  rose  growing,  the  cut  blooms 
being  shipped  to  New  York  every  week 
day  in  the  year.  Only  three  varieties, 
American  Beauty,  crimson,  Bride,  white, 
and  Bridesmaid,  deep  pink,  have  ever 
been  extensively  grown  in  this  estab¬ 
lishment,  though  small  trials  have  been 
made  of  the  brilliantly-tinted  Liberty 
and  Meteor.  Thousands  of  plants  are 
needed  yearly  to  fill  the  long  benches, 
which  would  extend  nearly  IY2  mile  if 
placed  end  to  end.  These  plants  are  re¬ 
newed  by  propagating  from  wood  se¬ 
lected  from  flowering  specimens  when 
at  their  best.  This  range  of  forcing 
houses  was  built  when  the  cost  of  glass, 
lumber  and  heating  fixtures  was  much 
less  than  now,  at  a  cost  of  about  $35,000. 
It  is  well  managed  and  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  energy  on  a  limited  number  of 
varieties  insures  the  best  possible  con¬ 
ditions,  so  that  the  output  of  blooms  is 
of  such  high  quality  as  to  sell  for  top 
prices.  One  man,  with  an  occasional 
helper,  is  assigned  to  and  is  responsible 
for  each  of  these  large  houses,  though 
planting,  soil  handling  and  outside  work 
require  additional  labor  at  times.  The 
range  may  be  said  to  require  the  labor 
of  an  average  of  six  or  seven  men 
throughout  the  year.  The  greatest  item 
of  expense  in  this  kind  of  greenhouse 
is  for  fuel,  a  carload  of  coal  being  need¬ 
ed  every  few  days  in  cold  weather. 

Another  range  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
unheated  houses,  21x100  feet  each,  the 
roofs  composed  of  regular  hotbed  sash, 
removable  in  hot  weather.  No  benches 
are  used,  as  plantings  are  made  in  the 
well-enriched  soil  of  the  floor  of  the 
house.  Spinach  is  closely  planted  in 
September,  and  after  making  a  fair 
growth  remains  dormant  during  freez¬ 
ing  weather,  coming  on  in  March  as  the 
sun  gains  power.  As  fast  as  cut  sow¬ 
ings  are  made  of  radishes,  beets  and 
carrots,  and  lettuce  plants  transferred 
in  from  frames  and  an  adjoining  heat¬ 
ed  greenhouse.  These  crops  are  mar¬ 
keted  in  time  to  set  egg  plants  and  sow 
early  cucumbers.  Well-grown  lettuce 
of  the  big  hard-heading  varieties  is 
usually  the  most  profitable  of  the  Spring 
plantings,  though  the  successive  crops 
of  radishes  sell  readily  at  a  good  price. 
One  of  these  sash  houses  is  heated  to  an 
average  of  40  degrees  by  water  circula¬ 
tion.  Lettuce,  parsley  and  some  celery 
for  soup  flavoring  are  here  grown 
throughout  Winter.  There  are  many 
cold  frames  and  a  good-sized  heated 
greenhouse  to  supply  a  large  trade  in 
vegetable  plants.  This  range  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  to  a  well-conducted  mar¬ 
ket  garden  chiefly  supplying  local  needs. 
The  seven  glass  structures  and  frames 
require  the  average  labor  of  six  men 
for  handling  and  marketing  the  succes¬ 
sive  crops.  The  cost  of  the  sash  houses 
averaged  nearly  $400  each  when  ma¬ 
terials  were  lower  in  price,  and  it  is 
understood  they  return  a  fair  percent¬ 
age  on  investment  and  running  ex¬ 
penses. 

Another  establishment  consists  of  a 
single  three-quarter  span  glasshouse, 
22x100,  running  east  and  west,  with  the 
long  span  to  the  south,  like  all  modern 
forcing  houses,  and  a  few  frames.  The 
house  is  newly  built  by  the  careful  and 
experienced  owner,  and  is  constructed 
to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  light  in 
every  part  during  dull  weather.  A 


bench  four  feet  wide  runs  along  the 
north  wall  over  the  main  stack  of  heat¬ 
ing  pipes,  but  the  rest  of  the  earth  floor 
is  left  free  for  growing  crops.  Three 
fine  crops  of  radishes  were  taken  from 
this  well-managed  house  during  the 
Winter  and  are  now  replaced  by  thrifty 
cucumber  plants  in  full  bloom.  The 
bench  was  given  up  to  some  thousands 
of  geraniums  and  other  potted  plants  of 
especially  choice  varieties,  which  meet 
a  good  sale.  The  owner  gives  about 
three  days  each  week  to  the  care  of 
these  crops,  with  some  help  in  sowing, 
weeding  and  bunching  products  for 
shipment,  as  time  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  getting  the  ground  cleared  and 
replanted.  About  three  tons  of  good 
manure  are  worked  into  the  soil  for 
each  crop,  and  diseases  avoided  by  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  ventilation  and  water¬ 
ing.  This  house  cost,  with  its  heat¬ 
ing  and  watering  appliances,  nearly 
$3,000,  and  is  built  to  last  practically  a 
lifetime,  as  only  the  best  materials  were 
used.  It  has  already  returned,  six 
months  after  construction,  over  25  per 
cent  of  its  cost  from  which  must  be  de¬ 
ducted  charges  for  labor  and  other  ex¬ 
penses.  In  the  early  days  of  vegetable 
forcing  25  to  35  per  cent  annual  returns 
on  the  cost  of  houses  was  expected,  but 
with  increasing  cost  of  construction  and 
decreased  prices  for  product  such  pro¬ 
fits  are  only  to  be  had  under  very  skill¬ 
ful  management  in  growing  and  mar¬ 
keting. 

Another  quite  typical  range,  represent¬ 
ing  an  investment  of  probably  less  than 
$1,000,  is  composed  of  several  struc¬ 
tures,  some  20x50  feet,  another  12x80, 
and  a  violet  house  covered  with  sash, 
10x40.  It  was  partly  constructed  by  the 
owner,  who  manages  it  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  an  active  son.  Carnations  and 
violets  are  the  Winter  money  crops,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  geraniums  and  various  bed¬ 
ding  plants  for  Spring  and  Summer 
sales.  Two  acres  of  rather  high-priced 
land  are  cultivated  in  connection,  part 
being  planted  in  strawberries.  The 
market  is  entirely  local,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  gets  a  fair  income  out  of  it. 
There  are  many  variations  and  com¬ 
binations  of  these  types  of  glasshouses, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
growing  importance  of  Winter  garden¬ 
ing  both  for  pleasure  and  profit  The 
Rural  Grounds  greenhouse  is  a  trifling 
affair,  only  24x50  feet,  but  it  requires 
much  attention,  and  is  of  much  use  in 
our  plant-breeding  operations. 

w.  v.  F. 


Pencillaria.— I  notice  your  note  about 
the  plant  known  as  Pencillaria.  This  is  a 
resuscitation  of  an  ancient  fraud,  which  I 
remember  since  a  good  many  years  ago. 
Then  I  studied  it,  and  found  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  it  in  Paxton’s  Botanical  Dic¬ 
tionary,  as  a  mere  weed,  thriving  in  com¬ 
mon  soil.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its 
pencil-shaped  spike.  It  is  a  variety  of 
grass,  but  it  is  not  described  in  any  Amer¬ 
ican  botanical  work  so  far  as  I  know.  It 
was  puffed  considerably  about  30  years 
ago,  but  has  lain  in  well-deserved  ob¬ 
livion  since  that  time.  For  years  it  has 
been  silent  in  its  grave,  until  its  present 
resuscitation.  Doubtless  the  time  is  ar¬ 
rived  when  the  old  frauds  will  come  to  the 
front  again,  as  history  repeats.  It  was  in 
1866  that  Lucern,  now  called  Alfalfa,  was 
in  vogue,  but  not  in  place  as  I  found  in 
the  East,  as  a  rival  of  Red  clover,  when  I 
sowed  a  field  of  it,  and  the  first  Winter 
left  every  root  lying  dead  on  the  surface, 
where  they  were  drawn  and  lifted  by  the 
frost  of  the  Winter  in  southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  I  then  lived.  And  it  is,  I 
think,  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  be 
found  of  any  value  here  in  the  East  in 
competition  with  the  invaluable  hardy  and 
productive  Red  clover,  henry  stewart. 


Dietz  Junior  Lantern 


This  Lantern  is  constructed 
In  such  an  easy  way, 

That  lighting  it  and  tilling  it 
Is  done  without  delay. 

For  general  use  it’s  unsurpassed, 

It  is  the  family  friend; 

If  you’ve  no  use  for  one  yourself 
Then  keep  one  just  to  lend. 

And  now  the  way  the  Globe  is  raised 
I'm  sure  seems  very  clever. 

You  merely  reach  one  side  of  tube 
And  turn  a  little  lever. 

The  farmer  whistles  round  his  barn 
He  has  no  fear  of  night, 

For  with  the  ‘  •  Junior  ”  by  his  side 
II is  way  seems  fair  and  bright. 

For  ’t,is  a  “Lamp  unto  your  feet” 

Of  which  you  stand  in  need; 

And  “For  a  light  to  your  pathway” 
Dietz  “Junior”  takes  the  lead. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 
Estab.  1840.  87  Laiglit  St.,  N.  Y. 


PARACRENE 

Is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN, 
“  Have  used  Paragrene  on  my  farm  for  potato 
bugs.  It  was  perfectly  satisfactory  L.  H.  BAILEY, 
Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University.  Write  for 
sample.  FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  New  York. 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


F.  E. 


SPRAY  Double-acting,  Lift, 

pumps  ^ank  an<*  Spray 

yr  pumps 

.  Store  Ladders,  Etc. 

'Shaytools 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices. 

MYERS  STAYON 

Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  roller  bearings, 
easy  to  push  and  to  puli, 
cannot  l>e  thrown  off  the 
truck— hence  its  name— 
“Stayon.”  Has  no  equal. 
Thousands  sold.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circuiarH. 

&  BRO.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


If  You  Drink  Water 

from  a  well  or  cistern  no 
deeper  than  30  feet.you  shout 
send  for  our  free  catalogue  il 
lustrating  our  Clevelam 
Chain  Pumps.  A  Complet 
Pump  for  $0,  DELIVER  FI 
All  steel  and  galvanized, Stee 
Tubing,  Purifying  Kubbe 
Buckets,  etc.  Sold  underposi 
tive  guarantee  to  be  the  bes 
on  earth.  We  have  equippe 
300,000  wells. 

Cleveland  Galvanizing  Works 

14-24  Cooper  St.,  Cleveland, 0 


The  Life  of  the  Wheel 

depends  upon  the  make  of  tho  wheel. 

ELECTRIC  WHEELS 

1  lastalmost  forever.  Fitan.v  wagon. straight 
or  staggered  spokes.  Write  for  the  cata¬ 
logue.  We  mall  it  free. 

JLLLCXK1C  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88.  Quincy,  HU. 


When  You  Buy  f  A]  C  I  I  A  (1  f 
buy  the  best  and  L  11  O  I 

the' ross  machinery 

is  the  best ,  and  if  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof.  Wolls 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  Water  or  Plaster. 
DUSTS  TREE ,  BUSll 
OR  VINE. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fastas  you  walk.wldeor 
narrowulanting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

Leggett  &  Brother, 
301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Short  Story  in  Small  Space 

Osgood  Seales  mean  best  mate¬ 
rial,  well  paid  labor,  simple  con¬ 
struction,  no  repairs.  Any  beam 
or  platform.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  30  days  trial.  Free 
Catalogue.  Osgood  Scale  Co.’08Central  St.,  Binghamton,  X.Y. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-live  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

All  Sorts.— I  have  made  remarks  at 
various  times  about  the  beauty  of  our 
water  system.  Beauty  fades  like  every¬ 
thing  else.  The  time  came  when  the  pump 
refused  to  take  a  full  mouthful  of  water. 
The  wind  died  down  to  a  dead  calm  and 
the  tank  ran  dry.  The  plumber  had  more 
work  than  he  could  do;  it  was  washing 
day  and  the  Madame  was  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  vocabulary.  There  are  times 
when  a  man  has  to  be  as  dumb  as  an 
oyster  in  order  to  preserve  and  not  jam 
his  dignity.  The  most  provoking  thing 
about  it  was  the  way  the  water  continued 
to  run  down  hill  from  the  spring.  Had  I 
piped  the  water  from  the  spring  in  the  first 
place,  there  would  have  been  no  drought 
at  the  house.  Let  water  run  on  its  own 
legs  and  it  will  beat  all  the  pumps  that 
ever  were  made.  At  the  time  we  put  up 
the  windmill  the  price  of  iron  pipe  was 
all  out  of  reach.  I  do  not  regret  my  well 
and  mill.  As  for  the  spring  I  expect  to 
find  use  for  all  its  water  another  year  for 

a  pond  and  for  irrigation . The 

weather  through  May  was  cold  and  dry. 
Lven  on  our  heavy  soils  the  grass  and 
grain  suffered.  A  few  showers  in  late  May 
helped  somewhat,  but  the  chances  now 
are  for  short  grass.  I  may  have  to  cut 
one  field  of  wheat  for  hay  in  order  to  carry 
all  the  stock  through . The  beard¬ 

less  barley  thus  far  has  made  a  better 
growth  than  the  oats,  and,  if  we  can  have 
rain  enough  it  will  give  us  a  fair  crop  of 
hay.  I  shall  cut  it  early,  as  this  will  give 
the  Alfalfa  a  better  chance.  Side  by  side 
on  the  same  hill  Red  clover  makes  a  better 
showing  thus  far  than  the  Alfalfa.  It  is 
stronger  and  has  a  better  color.  The  little 
ragweeds  are  giving  the  young  Alfalfa 
a  good  race.  We  will  cut  their  hair  with 
the  mower  in  good  time,  and  they  will  lose 
their  strength  like  Samson,  while  the  Al¬ 
falfa  will  grow  at  a  faster  clip  the  more 
it  is  clipped.  I  am  not  bragging  about  Al¬ 
falfa  yet,  but  it  is  growing! . 

The  egg  clusters  of  Praying  mantis  have 
not  yet  hatched.  Some  of  them  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  boys  think  the  crows  have 
eaten  them,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
woodpeckers  have  a  taste  for  eggs.  There 
are  enough  left  to  populate  the  county. 

. It  is  claimed  tnat  a  spray  of 

whitewash  on  the  little  trees  will  keep  the 
locusts  from  laying  their  eggs.  I  find  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  daubing  whitewash  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  to  kill  locusts.  You  might 
just  as  well  vaccinate  a  man’s  rubber  boots 
to  protect  him  from  smallpox.  The  eggs 
are  laid  on  the  tender  young  twigs.  Why 
whitewash  a  tree  trunk  at  all? 

Potato  Points. — We  are  now  eating  im¬ 
ported  potatoes  at  Hope  Farm.  I  bought 
a  sack  of  Magnums  brought  from  Bel¬ 
gium.  That’s  pretty  business  for  an 
American,  you  will  say.  I  sold  seed  pota¬ 
toes  at  $1  a  bushel,  planted  some  and 
bought  these  Belgium  tubers  at  67  cents. 

1  don’t  know  why  it  isn’t  good  business  to 
sell  at  $1  and  buy  at  67  cents.  These  Eu¬ 
ropean  potatoes  are  good,  far  better  than 
1  expected.  They  are  really  better  for  eat¬ 
ing  than  those  of  our  own  which  we  sold  for 
seed!  How  they  can  be  grown  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  sent  here,  and  sold  at  a  profit  at  67 
cents  a  bushel  beats  me.  With  ocean 
freights,  handling  and  commission  out,  the 
grower  cannot  net  over  25  cents.  I  bought 
this  sack  as  an  experiment.  I  wanted  to 
see  just  what  this  foreign  product  is.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  doubt  whether  our 
own  potatoes  could  be  shipped  to  Europe 
and  turn  out  of  the  pot  as  dry  and  mealy 
as  these  do.  As  for  selling  them  on  the 
other  side  at  $2  per  barrel  we  should  lose 
money  on  every  tuber  we  dug.  Now  how 
can  the  Belgian  farmer  grow  potatoes  for 
our  market  while  we  cannot  do  it  for  his? 
1  am  told  that  land  values  and  rents  are 
far  higher  with  him  than  with  us,  and 
that  taxes  and  all  public  burdens  are 
higher.  Labor,  i  take  it,  is  cheaper,  but 
the  soil  is  centuries  older  in  cultivation 
than  ours,  yet  I  understand  they  get 
double  our  yields  per  acre.  How  is  it 
done?  .  .  .  We  never  had  a  better  start  on 
potatoes.  The  sprouts  show  above  ground 
as  thick  as  your  thumb,  and  start  right 
into  business.  We  never  spent  so  much 
time  in  preparing  the  ground  and  picking 
out  the  nest  seed.  The  crop  is  many  days 
off,  however.  ...  I  am  asked  why  and 
how  we  use  sulphur  on  the  potato  seed. 
We  formerly  soaked  the  seed  in  formalde¬ 
hyde  and  then  dusted  it  with  sulphur.  We 
have  found  that  the  sulphuring  alone  gives 
us  a  clean  crop.  In  cutting  seed  we  try 
to  throw  out  the  scabby  tubers.  We 
cut  them  into  peach  baskets,  throwing 
a  handful  of  sulpnur  when  the  basket  is 
one-, third  full  and  repeating  it  as  more 
seed  is  cut  in.  The  basket  is  well  shaken, 
and  this  gives  the  seed  a  good  dusting. 
This  is  quicker,  cheaper  and  handier  than 
soaking.  It  suits  us,  though  several  have 
reported  failure  with  it.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  sulphur  keeps  the  seed  piece  from  rot¬ 
ting  and  is  particularly  useful  in  wet  soils 
or  seasons.  I  think  the  sulphur  also  sours 
the  soil  in  the  hill  slightly  and  thus  holds 


back  scab  germs  which  may  be  in  the 
soil.  My  observation  indicates  that  in 
some  way  the  sulphur  gives  a  healthier 
plant,  though  the  scientific  men  ^ay  this 
is  nonsense! 

Making  Bordeaux.— Judge  Blowhard 
says  that  everybody  ought  to  know  how 
to  make  Bordeaux  Mixture.  I  might  agree 
with  him,  but  the  questions  I  get  indicate 
that  lots  of  people  fall  short  of  their 
oughts.  I  have  heard  people  call  it  the 
Borducks  Mixture,  never  having  heard 
the  word  pronounced.  At  the  risk  of  shock¬ 
ing  Judge  Blowhard  and  his  scientific 
friends  I  will  answer  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions.  What  is  the  theory  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture?  Plant  diseases  are  caused  by 
tiny  germs  or  fungi.  Copper  kills  these 
germs  or  prevents  their  spreading,  some¬ 
what  as  sulphur  will  destroy  or  weaken 
a  disease  on  the  skin.  The  object  is  to 
dissolve  the  copper  and  spray  it,  so  as  to 
give  a  thin  coating  all  over  the  foliage. 

If  the  copper  does  the  business  why  use 
the  lime? 

The  copper  alone  would  burn  or  scald 
the  plants.  Dissolve  it  in  a  metal  dish, 
and  it  will  eat  its  way  out!  The  lime  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  acid,  so  that  the  copper  can 
be  sprayed  over  the  leaf  without  biting  it. 
Lime  pulls  its  teeth!  Mother  might  feel 
that  the  family  situation  demanded  a  few 
words  from  her!  She  barbs  a  few  verbal 
arrows  and  lets  them  go!  That  would  be 
pure  sulphate  of  copper,  for  they  might 
scald  things  raw.  Father  puts  in  a  soft 
word  or  two,  or,  what  is  harder  still,  says 
nothing  and  goes  and  feeds  the  hens!  That 
represents  the  lime,  and  the  whole  be¬ 
comes  a  helpful  family  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

How  much  copper  shall  we  use? 

Hugh  uses  four  gallons  of  his  stock  so¬ 
lution  to  a  barrel  of  water. 

What  do  you  mean  by  “stock  solution?” 

A  liquid  in  which  one  pound  of  sulphate 
of  copper  is  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of 
water.  The  barrel  is  filled  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  water.  Then  the  four  gal¬ 
lons  of  solution  are  put  in.  Then  we  add 
a  pound  of  Lewis  lye  dissolved  in  a  gallon 
of  water,  and  add  lime  until  the  test  shows 
that  the  copper  has  lost  its  teeth. 

What  good  does  the  lye  do? 

Less  lime  is  required  and  it  makes  the 
Bordeaux  sticky,  so  that  it  holds  to  the 
foliage  better. 

Nice,  easy  job  to  spray  it? 

No.  If  you  hear  any  one  say  so  tell 
them  they  don’t  know  what  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  and  cnarge  it  to  me.  It  is  a 
hard,  dirty  job.  It  is  hard  work  to  drive 
the  stuff  through  a  fine  nozzle  and  it  gets 
into  your  mouth  and  all  over  you.  It  pays 
though,  if  you  have  a  strong  pump  and 
can  make  time  to  use  it. 

Questions.— How  long  did  you  feed 
green  rye? 

About  12  days.  After  that  it  was  too 
hard  for  green  fodder  and  we  cut  and 
cured  it  for  horse  hay. 

Did  the  horses  like  it? 

We  didn’t  ask  them.  That  was  all  they 
had  and  they  cleaned  it  up. 

Is  it  safe  to  feed  oats  that  were  treated 
with  formalin  to  kill  smut? 

Yes,  we  have  found  them  harmless.  The 
poisonous  gas  evaporates  and  leaves  the 
oats  free.  As  ordinarily  used  there  would 
not  be  enough  poison  in  an  average  feed 
to  do  any  harm. 

What  did  you  do  this  year  with  Crimson 
clover? 

We  began  feeding  it  to  the  cows  May  24. 
It  was  then  in  rich  bloom  and  remained 
good  for  eight  days.  As  soon  as  it  was 
cut  the  ground  was  plowed  and  put  in  fod¬ 
der  corn  and  pumpkins. 

So  you  are  planting  pumpkins? 

Yes,  we  have  them  in  about  five  acres  of 
corn  and  a  few  by  themselves.  When 
planted  in  the  corn  I  regard  them  as  about 
as  near  to  a  stolen  crop  as  a  Jerseyman 
can  get  and  not  deserve  punishment. 
I  do  not  see  that  they  take  much 
from  the  corn,  tnough  they  do  not  make 
a  hard  job  of  cutting.  They  are  very  use¬ 
ful  on  a  farm  where  hogs  and  cows  are 
kept.  The  children  will  try  to  raise  a  few 
big  ones  to  show  at  the  fair. 

How  will  they  do  it? 

Plant  in  hills  with  plenty  of  manure. 
L'hen  cut  to  the  strongest  plant  and  pick 
off  all  but  one  good  flower.  Make  extra 
roots  by  covering  some  of  the  joints  with 
dirt.  Keep  the  hill  well  watered  with 
liquid  manure. 

What  liquid  manure  do  you  use? 

Philip  keeps  a  barrel  of  it.  Fine  ma¬ 
nure  is  put  in  first,  then  water  enough 
to  make  a  thick  liquid.  Slops  from  the 
house  with  more  water  are  added,  and 
several  big  handfuls  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  This  makes  a  fertilizer  that  sends 
plants  up  into  the  air. 

How  large  litters  do  your  Berkshires 
give? 

Thus  far  this  year  they  have  run  from 
six  to  twelve.  The  average  Is  about 

If  you  want  a  harvesting  machine  that 
is  reliable — one  that  will  work  success¬ 
fully  in  all  conditions  of  grain — buy  the 
McCormick. — Adv. 


eight.  In  breeding  purebred  pigs  I  do 
not  care  for  large  litters.  The  best  speci¬ 
mens  I  have  are  from  small  families.  We 
are  troubled  more  than  we  like  with  too 
much  white  on  the  face,  otherwise  the 
Berks  are  good  ones. 

Do  you  find  it  true  that  a  good  sow 
will  give  as  much  profit  as  a  cow? 

Our  sows  will  eat  on  the  average  not 
far  from  $6  worth  of  grain  in  a  year  at 
present  prices.  The  rest  of  their  food  is 
coarse  stuff  from  the  farm  on  which  one 
can  hardly  put  a  price.  They  ought  to 
raise  on  an  average  15  good  pigs  in  a 
year.  At  weaning,  which  is  when  we  sell 
most  of  our  pigs,  the  purebreds  will  bring 
at  least  $5  each  and  the  grades  $3.  As  a 
rule  the  grades  have  the  larger  litters. 
When  killed  the  sow  will  pay  for  her  last 
year’s  food  in  pork. 

Meat  Prices.— I  am  asked  by  western 
readers  what  their  meats  costs  when  sold 
at  retail.  Our  butcher  charged  22  cents 
a  pound  for  a  piece  of  beef  which  but  a 
few  months  ago  would  have  sold  for  16 
cents.  It  was  not  the  best  cut.  In  some 
cases  I  know  that  city  people  pay  35  cents 
a  pound  for  prime  steak.  All  through  our 
country  farmers  buy  western  meat.  Last 
Fall,  when  grain  went  so  high,  there  was 
a  rush  to  sell  off  stock.  Even  now  some 
of  these  farmers  have  not  bought  pigs, 
because  they  think  it  will  cost  too  much 
to  keep  them,  when  the  fields  and  fence 
corners  are  full  of  grass  and  weeds!  The 
big  prices  for  meat  have  certainly  stopped 
people  from  buying.  They  will  eat  eggs, 
cheese  and  old  hens.  Great  crops  of  corn 
are  being  planted  in  the  East.  My  opin-- 
ion  is  that  more  meat  animals  than  ever 
before  will  be  fed  on  eastern  farms  during 
the  next  few  years.  Right  or  wrong,  our 
farmers  have  an  idea  that  the  wholesale 
meat  dealers  are  getting  more  than  their 
share  of  what  the  consumer  pays  for  meat. 
For  my  part  I  like  to  see  good  prices  foi 
all  farm  produce,  and,  if  the  farmer  js  to 
get  his  fair  share  of  it  I  am  satisfied  to 
pay  well  for  what  I  have  to  buy.  The 
methods  of  the  wholesale  meat  dealers 
are  calculated  to  kill  off  all  competition. 
I  think  they  are  doing  great  injury  to  the 
western  tarmer  s  business,  for  they  will 
surely  drive  us  into  competition,  and  we 
shall  find  ways  of  selling  our  meat  stock 
without  having  their  finger  marks  on  it. 

_  H.  W.  C. 


In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 

j^-9  the 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KING  HARNESS  CO., 

610  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


For  the  Roofs  and 

Sides  of  your  Bams* 
and  Poultry-Hoi 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


Canker  Worms.— It  seems  quite  difficult 
in  this  vicinity  seriously  to  affect  these 
pests.  Spraying  with  the  arsenites  or  dust¬ 
ing  with  the  new-fangled  blowers  does  not 
exterminate  them.  The  only  satisfactory 
method  that  I  have  found  after  a  six  years 
siege  is  to  put  on  the  poison  strong  enough 
to  burn  up  all  the  foliage  and  thus  starve 
them  to  death.  The  foliage  will  grow  again 
while  the  Canker  worms  will  not.  I  have 
sprayed  from  their  first  appearance  to  the 
day  of  their  exit— using  one-half  pound 
Paris-green  or  its  equivalent,  sometimes 
three-fourths  to  one  pound,  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  They  run  their  three  weeks  course 
and  then  depart,  taking  the  foliage  with 
them.  If  we  do  not  spray  or  dust  until 
they  are  about  fully  grown  we  are  quite 
likely  to  be  well  pleased  with  our  work, 
as  they  then  disappear  in  a  few  days,  and 
we  think  we  have  done  it.  I  think  our 
Canker  worms  are  different  from  those  we 
read  about,  where  they  say  it  is  only  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  too  lazy  to  spray  that  are 
troubled  by  them.  o.  d.  h. 

Table  Rock,  Neb. 


THE  STANDARD  AMMONIATE 

FOR 

Money  Crops 

Sugar  Beets,  Fruit,  Wheat, 
Corn,  Grass,  Truck. 

You  get  YOU  It  share  of  tho  profit  when  you  use  this 
local  precligested  Ammonlate  as  plant  food. 

For  intrinsic  value  costs  20  per  cent  less  than  other 
ummoniates. 

Send  post  card  for  formulas  and  free  bulletins. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

12  R  Jolm  Street,  New  York. 


cumsatd°em  vehicles 


.Manufactured  at  our  OWN  FACTORY  and  Sold  Direct  to  YOli. 


SAVE  JOBBERS 


PROFITS 

|26°5 


X-  SUPPLY 
HOUSE 

$40.00  RUNABOUT,  -  $26.10. 

$35.00  OI»KN  BUGGY,  $22.00. 

$70.00  TOP  BUGGY,  -  $1 1.05. 

Repairs  lowest  prices.  Harness  $3.95. 

Write  for  money  saving  Catalogue 

C.  S.  BUGGY  «fc  CART  GO.,  1$  27  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


-V.V 


HIGH  GRAPE  FERTILIZERS 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  RURt 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  an  J  mple*.’ 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co. p-  °  B°  tts°b5*g,  pa 


THE  GREATEST  BARGAIN 

A  ||  C  A  DTU  Keeps  our  competitors  awake 
UH  Clin  I  II  nights  to  tell  how  we  do  it.  f 

DESCRIPTION  -Selected  second  growth  hickory 
wheels  and  gears;  Norway  iron  clips  and  bolts;  inch  axle 
double  collars,  full  length  body  loops,  long  body,  any  width. 

Solid  spring  bellows  hack,  with  Ideal  spring  cross  bar  (spring  cushions 
furnished  in  place  of  cross  bar  if  preferred)  trimmed  in  dark  green,  tan  or 
maroon  leather,  cloth  or  plush.  All  wool  too  lining,  leather  quarters  and 
b  ack  stays,  curved  topjoints  (see  cut),  complete  with  storm  apron,  side  cur¬ 
tains,  boot  and  full  length  carpet.  Nickel  dash  rail,  hand  rail  and  lazy  back 
rail.  Send  for  Hlg  Free  Catalogue  of  Vehicles  tmd  Humes,  in  Colors.  A 
buggy  factory  selling  direct  must  pay  all  of  their  expenses,  salaries,  etc.,  out  of  a  few  thousand  buggies.  Our 
expenses  are  all  paid  out  of  our  agricultural  implement  factory.  A  buggy  factory  would  starve  to  death  on  the 
small  profit  we  get  on  a  buggy.  Write  us  before  buying.  The  only  plow  factory  in  the  world  selling  d  "■  *- 
the  consumer.  HAPCOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  300,  ALTON, 


ties,  e>ur  / 
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29  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT. 


No.  212)4  Jump  Seat  Trap.  Price,  tbO. 
fine  as  sells  for  $40  to  $50  more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  In  the  world  sell¬ 
ing  to  consumers,  and  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing  business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery.  You  are 
out  nothingif  a  •- 1  satisfied.  W  e  make 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.*  Our  prices  represent  the 
cost  of  material  and  making,  plus 
one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue 
shows  complete  line.  Send  for  it. 


No.  152  Top  Iluggy  has  %  inch 
Kelly  rubber  tires  and  rubber  cov¬ 
ered  steps.  Price,  $73.00.  As  good 
as  sells  for  $40.00  more. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  bs.  6d.,  or  *>Vz  marks,  or  lOVfc  francs. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  be-. ween 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  expresa 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  7,  1902. 

The  following  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  as¬ 
paragus  growers:  It  is  claimed  that  by  using  nitrogen 
heavily  we  may  promote  a  rapid  growth  of  the  plant 
and  lessen  the  damage  from  rust.  We  think  the  best 
asparagus  growers  are  using  more  nitrogen  than  in 
former  years.  Some  of  them  report  less  rust  since  do¬ 
ing  so.  What  is  your  experience? 

* 

IN  former  years  the  growers  of  Ben  Davis  apples 
have  had  the  argument  of  prices  after  the  middle  of 
March.  In  most  markets  Ben  Davis  has  been  quoted 
higher  than  Baldwin  because  it  is  a  better  keeper. 
This  year  we  have  carefully  compared  10  leading  mar¬ 
kets,  and,  since  March,  both  Baldwin  and  Russet  have 
brought  better  prices  than  Ben!  This  is  partly  due  to 
improved  methods  of  cold  storage — which  have  en¬ 
abled  dealers  to  hold  the  better  varieties  longer.  It 
is  also  partly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League,  which  tries  to  educate  the  people  to 
demand  <joo<1  apples. 

* 

Two  puzzling  questions  have  already  come  up  in 
connection  with  the  new  oleo  law.  The  manufacturers 
wish  to  use  yellow  butter  for  coloring  their  stuff  and 
thus  avoid  paying  the  10-cent  tax.  It  is  expected  that 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw  will  decide  that  such 
colored  oleo  will  be  liable  to  the  tax  on  adulterated 
butter.  Another  grievance  is  that  of  parties  who  ex¬ 
port  a  grade  of  butter  used  by  South  American  na¬ 
tives.  This  contains  large  quantities  of  salt  which 
are  needed  to  preserve  the  butter.  While  this  is  not 
properly  “butter,”  these  exporters  say  that  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  tax  on  “adulter¬ 
ated”  butter.  Their  annual  export  is  said  to  be  about 
0,000,000  pounds! 

* 

A  great  trade  has  grown  up  in  many  towns  and 
cities  in  drinking  water.  This  water  is  sent  from 
springs  or  wells  in  the  country  and  sometimes  actually 
brings  more  money  than  equal  quantities  of  milk! 
Many  well-to-do  people  are  afraid  of  city  water  and 
willingly  pay  for  the  pure  liquid  that  flows  from  some 
hillside  spring.  There  seems  to  be  fraud  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  in  others.  Some  of  the  so-called  cheap 
waters  never  saw  a  spring,  while  others  are  carried 
in  large  tanks  or  barrels.  The  best  waters  are  bot¬ 
tled  at  the  spring  and  delivered  without  opening.  A 
farmer  need  not  think  that  because  he  has  fine  spring 
water  on  his  farm  city  people  will  rush  to  buy  it  or 
believe  all  he  says  about  it  without  trial.  It  must  be 
advertised  and  guaranteed — that  costs  money! 

* 

The  idea  of  shipping  American  circulars  to  Great 
Britain  and  then  remailing  them  to  addresses  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  saving  expense 
sounds  unreasonable,  yet  it  has  been  done  so  exten¬ 
sively  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  trying  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  Large  consignments  of 
circulars  are  sent  by  American  firms  to  agents  in 
Liverpool,  where  they  are  addressed  and  mailed  to 
the  United  States.  They  only  require  a  halfpenny 
stamp,  equivalent  to  one  cent,  whereas  they  would  re¬ 
quire  two  cents  in  this  country.  People  who  received 
such  circulars  were  at  first  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  done  to  attract  attention  by  the  foreign  stamp, 
as  people  who  receive  a  mass  of  advertising  matter 
give  it  little  notice  ordinarily,  but  investigation 
proved  it  to  be  a  measure  of  economy,  and  now  Treas¬ 
ury  agents  are  ordered  to  seize  large  consignments 
of  circulars  sent  abroad  for  this  purpose. 


On  May  22  there  were  95,000  letters  and  postal  cards 
in  the  post  office  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  addressed  to 
those  fountain  pen  schemers!  Only  28,000  of  these 
had  return  addresses  on  the  envelopes — the  others 
were  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office!  Most  of  the  let¬ 
ters  contained  money  orders  for  $2.50.  Here  were 
95,000  people  saved  from  loss  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  less  than  30  per  cent  of  them  put 
their  names  on  the  letters  in  which  they  sent  money! 

* 

When  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  talked  of 
ridding  the  State  of  the  mosquito  pest  every  funny 
man  connected  with  a  newspaper  began  to  roar  with 
laughter.  Most  of  these  fellows  would  laugh  at  the 
funeral  of  their  best  friend  if  they  could  earn  a  dollar 
by  doing  it.  The  statement  on  page  399  shows  that 
there  is  a  very  serious  side  to  the  matter,  and  no  sen¬ 
sible  person  will  deny  that  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey 
are  greatly  interested  in  taking  the  mosquito  bite  off 
the  seal  of  their  State.  In  order  to  make  any  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  of  mosquitoes  we  must  first  understand 
their  life  habits  and  all  about  them.  Of  course  there 
are  people  who  will  find  fault  if  all  the  insects  are  not 
destroyed  in  six  months!  Such  people  know  better, 
and  there  is  no  use  arguing  with  them.  We  hope  that 
every  farmer  in  New  Jersey  will  stand  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Prof.  Smith  and  help  him  learn  how  to 
deal  a  death  blow  to  the  bloodsucker. 

* 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  write  the  attorney  gen¬ 
erals  of  various  States  about  the  law  protecting  robins 
and  olher  birds.  What  can  a  farmer  do  when  such 
birds  destroy  his  crops?  We  supposed  it  was  the  duty 
of  these  lawyers  to  enlighten  the  public  regarding 
public  matters,  and  most  of  them  quickly  and  court¬ 
eously  gave  an  opinion.  Among  other  replies  is  the 
following: 

The  exact  question  which  you  raise  has  received  to  my 
knowledge  no  official  or  judicial  interpretation.  Of 
course  this  office  could  not  anticipate  questions  which 
might  arise  under  the  act  referred  to  for  the  reason  that 
it  might  be  called  upon  at  any  time  by  a  State  depart¬ 
ment  to  furnish  a  written  opinion  concerning  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  refer  you  to  local  counsel  for 
an  opinion. 

That’s  what  we  call  profound!  It  is  quite  different 
from  the  courteous  replies  sent  by  other  State  law¬ 
yers.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  in  New  Hampshire  at 
least  (see  page  400)  a  farmer  may  defend  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  wild  animals! 

* 

To  continue  our  discussion  of  business  problems 
which  affect  the  farmer,  let  us  consider  the  control 
of  the  New  York  milk  trade.  This  is  a  monopoly  of 
peculiar  formation.  It  does  not  exist  on  a  control  of 
the  supply;  but  rather  on  a  control  of  the  consump¬ 
tive  trade.  It  is  not  charged  that  those  who  control 
this  market  receive  any  direct  concessions  from  trans¬ 
portation  companies  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  railroads  have  favored  the 
middlemen  in  the  past  Before  the  Interstate  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  established  different  freight  rates 
for  milk  within  certain  zones  of  territory,  the  roads 
charged  as  much  for  carrying  a  can  of  milk  30  miles 
as  for  300  miles.  As  a  result,  when  the  producers  at¬ 
tempted  to  unite  and  demand  a  living  pi;ice  for  their 
milk,  the  dealers  induced  the  railroads  to  send  a  train 
a  little  farther  up  the  State  where  a  new  supply  could 
be  secured  without  any  additional  cost  for  transporta¬ 
tion.  This  was  no  small  factor  in  the  building  up  of 
the  present  system,  which,  without  this  assistance  of 
the  railroads,  could  scarcely  have  been  established. 
Another  factor  was  the  Exchange.  This  was  a  cor¬ 
poration  organized  under  State  laws  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  milk.  It  bought  or  sold  no  milk.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  went  up  State  and  established  creameries.  A 
contract  was  made  with  the  producers  for  milk  de¬ 
livered  at  these  creameries,  at  a  price  based  on  the 
price  paid  by  the  Exchange,  usually  from  one-half  to 
one-fourth  cent  less.  This  seemed  fair  enough,  as 
neither  the  creameryman  nor  the  farmer  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  any  voice  in  the  making  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  price.  But  the  creameryman  returned  to  the 
city,  joined  his  fellows  of  the  Exchange  there,  who 
had  been  in  other  territory  contracting  for  milk  like 
himself,  and  together  they  fixed  the  Exchange  price 
from  month  to  month  or  from  week  to  week  as  they 
chose.  In  the  meantime  delivery  routes  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  city  without  any  regard  to  economic  dis¬ 
tribution,  sometimes  a  dozen  wagons  covering  the 
same  routes  to  supply  different  customers.  This  led 
to  a  cutting  of  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  an  increased  consumption,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  develop,  would  again  result  in  a  benefit  to 
the  producer,  as  it  would  increase  the  demand  for 
milk,  resulting  in  an  increased  price  for  it.  To  over¬ 
come  this  a  secret  milk  dealers’  association  was 
formed.  No  one  but  a  milk  dealer  is  admitted  to 
these  meetings,  and  the  price  of  milk  to  consumers 
is  decided  upon  by  the  members  of  this  association. 


As  a  result  when  the  farmer  is  getting  1 1-10  cent  per 
quart  for  his  milk  the  city  consumer  often  pays  eight 
cents  per  quart  for  it.  This,  of  course,  reduces  the 
consumption.  Hence,  we  see  that  the  dealers,  through 
one  organization,  ai'e  able  to  make  prices  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  through  another  to  exact  their  own  terms 
from  consumers.  The  facilities  afforded  them  by  State 
corporation  laws  and  railroad  advantages  have  made 
possible  this  system  of  control  of  the  situation  at  both 
ends.  They  can  probably  control  it  now  without 
either.  They  have  succeeded  in  nullifying  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  organization  and  conti’ol 
of  creameries  by  the  farmers  themselves,  and  a  link¬ 
ing  together  of  such  creameries  so  as  to  control  the 
dealers’  supply  seem  to  be  the  only  way  by  which 
the  producer  can  hope  to  secure  a  voice  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  oi  prices  for  his  pi’oduct. 

* 

An  observer  who  has  been  going  through  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  of  Minnesota  says  that  free  rural  deliv¬ 
ery  is  such  an  effective  temperance  worker  that  coun- 
try  saloonkeepei’s  are  much  opposed  to  it!  This  re¬ 
calls  the  old  story  of  the  saloonkeeper  bewailing  hard 
times,  who  pointed  towards  a  new  church  spire  and 
observed  bitterly:  “Them’s  the  blamed  things  that’s 
ruinin’  the  country!”  In  localities  where  there  is  no 
rui'al  delivery,  men  from  a  distance,  when  waiting  for 
their  mail,  easily  acquire  the  habit  of  dropping  into 
a  nearby  saloon;  the  pernicious  custom  of  “treating” 
naturally  follows,  and  business  is  lively— for  the 
saloon  man.  When  the  farmers  come  to  town  to  buy 
supplies  and  transact  other  actual  business,  there  is 
no  reason  for  lounging;  thei’e  is  no  general  gathering, 
and  the  saloon  trade  languishes.  The  material  ad¬ 
vantages  of  free  rural  delivery  are  often  pointed  out; 
here  is  a  moral  advantage  none  the  less  apparent 
This  is  an  indirect  but  perfectly  natural  result  of  a 
convenience  that  should  be  at  the  command  of  every 
rural  community. 

* 

The  larger  apple  growers  of  western  New  Yoi’k  evi¬ 
dently  expect  about  75  per  cent  of  a  late  apple  crop. 
Many  are  ordering  barrels  on  this  basis.  More  spray- 
ing  than  ever  has  been  done  this  year,  and  power  out¬ 
fits  are  numerous.  This  means  a  larger  proportion  of 
first-class  fruit.  As  it  looks  now  there  will  be  apples 
enough  to  give  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  a  chance  to  show  what  it  can  do. 

♦ 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Dairy  and  Produce 
Review  of  San  Francisco: 

An  influential  New  York  journalist  some  time  ago  or¬ 
ganized  an  apple  consumers’  league  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  disposal  of  our  surplus  apples.  The  un¬ 
dertaking  seems  to  have  been  so  successful  that  he  is 
about  to  organize  a  cheese  eaters’  league.  The  farmers 
and  dairymen  should  see  that  he  gets  a  monument. 

The  suggestion  of  a  Cheese  Eaters’  League  should 
be  credited  to  H.  E.  Cook.  It  is  a  good  idea— especial¬ 
ly  now  that  meat  prices  are  so  high.  The  “monu¬ 
ment”  can  be  erected  at  any  time.  If  a  monumentee 
may  express  a  preference  we  would  name  the  tongue 
as  the  best  tool  for  building  it.  Talk  upyle  at  every 
public  eating  place — also  at  home! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

The  rains  saved  our  grass. 

Give  the  child  crop  a  chance. 

Roots  and  rooting  for  brood  sows. 

A  Tremendous  cabbage  crop  will  be  planted. 

You  can  get  men  to  sign  a  petition  for  anything! 

What’s  one  man’s  property  right  may  be  another’s 
property  wrong. 

Will  those  who  have  eaten  the  foreign  potatoes  tell 
us  what  they  think  of  the  quality? 

Market  abreviations  are  “toms”  for  tomatoes,  “cants” 
for  canteloupes  and  “cukes”  for  cucumbers. 

Cut  out  the  long  introduction  to  your  article.  Let  your 
facts  shake  hands  with  your  readers  at  once! 

The  pen  with  which  President  Roosevelt  signed  the 
anti-oleo  bill  was  given  to  Congressman  Henry  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

A  ton  of  early-cut  hay  contains  100  pounds  of  digest¬ 
ible  protein;  a  ton  of  late-cut  hay  46  pounds.  Which 
kind  will  you  feed  next  Winter? 

The  kidnapping  of  a  boy  in  Nebraska  roused  public 
opinion  so  that  in  24  States  in  one  year  the  legislatures 
defined  the  crime  and  increased  the  punishment  for  it. 

Science  declares  that  the  17-year  locust  is  good  to  eat. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  beef  trust  has  not  tried  to  form 
a  corner  in  cicadas. 

A  Wisconsin  man  is  reported  to  be  using  wind-power 
scarecrows;  a  series  of  bells,  clappers  and  horse  fiddles 
operated  by  a  windmill.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  effective 
as  far  as  the  birds  are  concerned,  but  is  also  scaring 
away  Summer  boarders,  who  do  not  enjoy  a  daily 
shivaree. 

Many  children  are  told  that  if  they  swallow  orange 
seeds  a  tree  will  grow  in  the  stomach.  The  object  is  to 
prevent  them  swallowing  hard  substances.  The  papers 
now  report  a  Delaware  case  where  a  tomato  seed  lodged 
between  a  man’s  teeth  and  sprouted! 
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Events  of  the  IVeek. 


DOMESTIC.— The  mercury  registered  29  degrees  May  21 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  there  was  frost  for  the 
seventeenth  morning  that  month.  This  breaks  all  May 

records  for  that  locality . The  plant  of  the  Delta 

Powder  Works,  located  near  Delta,  Cal.,  was  blown  up 
May  22,  killing  Mrs.  George  Miller  and  her  child,  who 
resided  100  yards  from  the  plant,  and  fatally  injured  an¬ 
other  child.  George  Miller,  husband  of  the  dead  woman, 
and  George  Barber,  who  were  working  in  the  factory, 

were  seriously  injured . Two  hundred  and  four 

bodies  have  been  taken  from  the  mine  at  Fraterville, 

Tenn.,  and  20  or  22  are  still  missing . A  terrible 

explosion  occurred  May  22  in  the  mine  at  Fernie,  a  town 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
on  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  killing  151  men;  50  bodies  were  recovered.  The 
cause  of  the  explosion  is  said  to  have  been  the  presence 
of  fire-damp,  ignited  by  a  match  with  which  a  miner  was 

lighting  a  pipe  in  defiance  of  orders . Lord 

Pauncefote  of  Preston,  British  Ambassador  to  the 

United  States,  died  at  Washington  May  24 . A 

tornado  at  Union,  S.  C.,  May  25,  killed  eight  persons  and 

caused  damage  amounting  to  $20,000 . The  worst 

forest  fires  in  the  history  of  the  mountains  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Divide  were  raging  May  26  in  the  Collegiate 

Range  and  the  Sangre  de  Cristo,  Col . Elvin  L. 

Coolidge,  circulation  manager  of  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial,  was  almost  instantly  killed  and  about  100  others 
injured  May  27  by  the  breaking  of  a  temporary  sidewalk 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street.  Those  who  fell 
were  part  of  the  crowd  gathered  to  watch  the  parade  of 
militia  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  French  Rochambeau 
Commission  to  this  city.  Two  hundred  persons  were  on 
the  sidewalk  when  it  gave  way.  They  were  precipitated 
20  feet  into  an  excavation  for  a  new  building,  and  fell  on 
piles  of  building  material. 

CONGRESS.— May  21  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
of  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  ordered  a  favorable  re¬ 
port  on  the  bill  adjusting  the  swamp  land  grants,  which 
have  been  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  settlement  of  obliga¬ 
tions  owing  the  swamp  land  States  by  the  Government 

for  a  number  of  years . In  the  Senate  May  22 

Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  made  a  notable  speech  on 
the  Philippine  question.  He  denounced  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  as  one  of  the  most  wicked  and  foolish 
chapters  in  American  history.  He  urged  that  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  from  the  islands  and  permit  the 
people  there  to  erect  their  own  government,  as  had  been 
done  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  delivered  a  speech 
in  the  nature  of  a  history  of  the  legislative  proceedings 
through  which  the  new  Cuban  Republic  was  erected. 

.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Tennessee,  May  26,  introduced  in 
the  House  a  bill  oppropriating  $200,000  for  the  relief  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  left  destitute  by  the  mine  ex¬ 
plosion  at  Coal  Creek,  Tenn . The  House  passed 

the  Shattuc  immigration  bill  May  27.  The  feature  of  the 
day  was  a  lively  debate  on  the  question  of  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  immigrant  stations.  It 
was  precipitated  by  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow- 
ersock,  of  Kansas,  to  prohibit  such  sale,  which  was  car¬ 
ried,  83  to  18.  Mr.  Landis,  of  Indiana,  followed  this  with 
an  amendment  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the 
Capitol,  and  it  prevailed  by  a  still  larger  majority— 108 

to  19 . The  Cabinet,  May  27,  discussed  the  Indian 

Appropriation  bill  and  the  Omnibus  Claims  bill.  Both 
were  found  to  contain  objectionable  items,  but  these, 
after  full  discussion,  were  decided  to  be  of  trivial  im¬ 
portance  compared  with  the  other  features  of  the  bills. 
Both  measures  were  signed  by  the  President. 

WEST  INDIES.— Continued  volcanic  eruptions  rendered 
the  whole  island  of  Martinique  unsafe  during  the  week 
ending  May  24.  On  that  date  another  outburst  from 
Mont  Pelee  swept  away  what  was  left  of  the  town  of 
Basse  Pointe.  In  his  official  report  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Martinique  disaster,  Gov.  L’Huerre  estimates 
the  dead  at  30,000.  Mont  Pelee  is  still  very  active.  The 
whole  top  of  the  volcano  appears  to  have  opened  for  a 
distance  of  fully  two  miles,  forming  one  vast  crater,  from 
which  ashes  and  lava  pour  forth  in  enormous  quantities. 
The  lava  is  running  in  great  streams  from  the  top  of  the 
crater  to  the  sea.  All  the  walls  of  buildings  left  standing 
in  St.  Pierre  after  the  first  eruption  have  been  leveled 
by  the  succeeding  outbursts,  and  now  lie  under  vast 
sheets  of  lava.  The  sea  around  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  is  black  with  finely  powdered  pumice  stone  and 
the  trunks  of  burned  trees,  which  have  been  carried  out 
to  sea  from  the  mountain.  There  was  a  fresh  burst  of 
flames  from  Mont  Pelee  May  26 . On  St.  Vin¬ 

cent,  Soufriere  has  formed  four  active  craters.  Another 
eruption  the  night  of  May  18  caused  a  greater  fall  of 
ashes  and  stones  and  more  consternation  at  Chateau  Be- 
lair.  Detonations  and  smoke  and  lava  from  the  volcano 
continued  the  next  day,  May  19,  and  the  people  tried  to 
leave  Chateau  Belair  for  Kingstown  and  other  towns.  A 
heavy  rainfall  occurred  at  Chateau  Belair  May  19,  the 
first  in  the  district  for  two  months,  and  the  streets, 
huts  and  shops  were  flooded. 

PHILIPPINES.— General  Chaffee,  as  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  American  forces  in  the  Philippines,  has  re¬ 
viewed  the  findings  of  the  court-martial  convened  some 
time  ago  for  the  trial  of  Major  Waller  and  Lieutenant 
Day  on  charges  of  cruelty  to  prisoners.  Major  Waller 
and  his  subordinate,  the  lieutenant,  put  to  death  prison¬ 
ers  taken  during  the  Samar  campaign.  The  execution  of 
these  captives  was  justified  by  the  court-martial  on  the 
ground  that  the  killing  was  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  war.  With  the  court-martial  General  Chaf¬ 
fee  differs.  He  does  not  disapprove  of  the  exoneration 
of  the  accused  major  from  the  charge  of  murder,  because 
he  holds  that  Waller’s  mental  condition  at  the  time  the 
order  to  kill  the  prisoners  was  given  was  not  such  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  he  was  in  complete  possession  of 
all  his  faculties.  Therefore  in  sustaining  the  trial  court 
in  the  dismissal  of  the  murder  charge  and  in  reversing 
that  court  so  far  as  the  entire  exoneration  of  Major 
Waller  is  concerned,  the  commander-in-chief  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  Waller  knew  what  he  was  doing,  but 
that  his  action  was  surrounded  by  certain  mitigating  cir¬ 
cumstances.  General  Chaffee  holds  him  guilty  of  “un¬ 


lawful  retaliation”  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  case 
will  not  become  a  precedent  justifying  the  undue  exercise 
of  severity  in  the  future  by  young  officers  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  service. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— An  earthquake  in 
Guatemala  April  18  lasted  only  90  seconds,  but  in  that 
time  1,000  people  were  killed,  over  4,000  maimed  and  crip¬ 
pled  and  the  city  of  Quezaltenango,  of  40,000  population, 
destroyed.  There  were  three  distinct  shocks,  the  second 
and  third  each  being  more  severe  than  the  one  preceding, 
but  the  damage  was  all  done  within  a  minute  and  a 
half.  Among  the  wealthier  class  the  loss  of  life  was 
comparatively  slight,  probably  less  than  100,  though  many 
were  bruised  and  injured.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the 
situation  overturned  lamps  and  candles  fired  some  of  the 
buildings.  The  surrounding  towns  of  San  Pedro,  San 
Marco,  San  Juan,  Aniatilan  and  Solola  were  also  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  total  dead  in  these  places  will  number 
nearly  1,000 . Curious  phenomena  have  been  ob¬ 

served  at  Pedroso,  near  Oporto,  Portugal,  which  are  sup- 
jjosed  to  be  connected  with  the  volcanic  eruptions  in  the 
West  Indies.  Fissures  in  the  earth  there  emitted  fire 
and  smoke,  and  simultaneously  there  came  a  tornado. 
.  .  .  .  The  failure  of  the  efforts  of  a  German  firm  to 
secure  exclusive  rights  of  selling  opium  throughout  the 
Chinese  Empire,  for  which  privilege  the  firm  in  question 
offered  to  pay  the  Chinese  government  $15,000,000  a  year, 
appears  to  be  assured,  on  account  of  the  opposition  to 
the  proposal  of  the  better  class  of  the  Ministers  and  the 
Palace  officials.  _ _____ 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

MAY  23.— Fruit  prospects  are  not  flattering  here  as  at 
this  time  last  year;  plums  and  peaches  had  very  few 
blooms  as  compared  with  last  year.  Some  of  the  best 
apples,  particularly  the  Baldwin,  had  no  bloom.  Pears 
and  grapes  are  promising  a  full  crop,  as  well  as  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  blackberries,  but  cherries,  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  will  not  be  up  to  the  average. 
This  is  for  high  ground.  A  frost  on  the  night  of  May 
9  killed  almost  all  fruits  within  less  than  a  mile  of  here 
along  the  creeks  and  valley.  w.  a.  f. 

Homewood,  Pa. 

MAY  24.— It  is  too  early  to  make  a  definite  forecast  of 
the  fruit  crop  in  this  valley,  but  judging  from  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  buds,  the  thrifty  appearance  both  of  buds  and 
trees,  and  that  this  is  the  regular  bearing  year,  should 
think  the  indications  good  for  a  full  average  crop  oi 
apples  and  plums.  Of  course  the  gauntlet  of  frost  and 
insects  has  yet  to  be  run.  Apple  trees  are  not  yet  in 
bloom.  Pears,  plums  and  peaches  are  in  full  bloom.  We 
had  severe  frosts  from  May  10  to  13,  but  do  not  think 
buds  were  far  enough  advanced  to  sustain  any  injury 
except  possibly  in  the  interior  of  the  county.  Grain  and 
grass  are  looking  well.  Potato  planting  is  about  half 
through.  E-  J- 

Kingsport,  Nova  Scotia. 

MAY  25.— The  frosts  of  May  10  and  11  were  very  severe, 
the  thermometer  registering  as  low  as  25  degrees. 
Peaches,  cherries,  currants,  strawberries  and  early  apples 
suffered  most.  One  grower  here  who  is  largely  interested 
in  peaches  and  grapes  was  so  badly  injured  that  he  has 
let  his  help  go,  as  he  thinks  he  will  have  no  crop.  This 
is  an  extreme  case.  Some  orchards  of  apples,  even  of 
late  varieties,  suffered  very  badly,  while  orchards  within 
one-half  mile  seem  to  be  very  little  damaged.  I  think 
that  one-fourth  of  the  apples  were  injured;  three-fourths 
of  the  peach  buds,  and  one-half  of  the  plums  and  pears. 
Apple  orchards  are  being  generally  sprayed  now.  Winter 
wheat  is  looking  very  promising.  Spring  grain  is  very 
uneven  on  account  of  the  dry  weather.  Old  meadows 
here  suffered  badly  by  the  dry  weather  and  the  yield 
will  be  light.  Corn  is  nearly  all  planted.  t.  m.  c. 

Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

MAY  26.— Our  Bartlett  pear  crop  is  a  failure  here  this 
year;  we  shall  not  have  enough  to  eat,  for  the  first  time 
since  our  orchard  began  to  bear.  I  know  of  but  one 
Bartlett  orchard  that  will  have  any  fruit  and  that  man’s 
Lawrence  are  killed,  while  mine  are  all  rifeht,  but  my 
Bartletts  are  all  killed  and  I  think  all  kinds  of  fruit  will 
be  uneven.  c-  A- 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MAY  26.— The  Spring  has  been  cold  and  backward  till 
May  22,  when  the  atmosphere  became  warmer  and  has 
continued  so  ever  since.  May  24  we  had  two  showers 
which  wet  the  earth  well,  and  will  delay  planting  on 
moist  land  for  a  few  days.  Clover  has  killed  out  consid¬ 
erably,  and  the  grass  is  thin  on  new  ground,  as  well  as 
on  old  fields;  pastures  are  not  up  to  the  average,  as  the 
ice  foimed  on  them  last  Winter  killed  out  much  of  the 
grass.  Summer  and  Fall  apple  trees  are  blooming  quite 
fully,  and  also  some  kinds  of  Winter  fruit.  Baldwins 
are  not  giving  an  average  bloom,  and  in  this  vicinity  it 
is  not  a  Baldwin  year.  Farmers  will  plant  more  corn  this 
year,  especially  field  corn,  as  the  high  price  of  western 
corn  has  reduced  the  use  of  thac  feed  far  below  the 
average.  D-  s- 

Madison,  Me. 

MAY  27.— Fruits  of  all  kinds  have  blossomed  very  fully, 
with  very  few  exceptions.  Baldwin  apples  in  some 
orchards  are  not  very  promising;  the  same  is  true  to  a 
limited  extent  of  some  other  varieties,  but  in  the  main 
the  trees  blossomed  very  full,  and  until  the  freeze  of 
May  10,  11  and  12  the  prospect  has  seldom  been  as  good 
for  a  full  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Strange  to  say, 
at  the  present  time  the  indications  are  that  apples, 
pears,  plums  and  quinces  are  only  slightly,  injured, 
enough  being  left,  and  the  work  of  thinning  saved. 
Peaches  and  sweet  cherries  are  thought  to  be  nearly  all 
ruined.  Some  cherries  will  probably  yield  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  a  crop.  Strawberries  were  badly 
frozen;  the  vines  looked  bad,  many  of  the  leaves  were 
killed,  and  apparently  the  fruit  was  about  all  gone. 
But  at  the  present  time,  Brandywine,  Parker  Earle  and 
other  iate  varieties  bid  fair  to  produce  nearly  a  full  crop, 
while  even  the  earliest  promise  at  least  half  a  crop. 
Other  small  fruits  seem  to  be  uninjured.  More  rye  than 
wheat  was  sown  here  last  Fall,  and  it  is  generally  good; 
more  oats  than  barley  sown  this  Spring.  Corn  is  mostly 
planted  and  coming  up.  We  have  had  good  rains  and 
growing  weather  for  a  week  past,  and  crops  of  all  kinds 


are  improving  very  fasL  A  large  acreage  of  cabbage 
and  sugar  beets  will  be  grown  in  this  vicinity.  Old  pota¬ 
toes  have  gone  down  from  $1  to  50  cents  a  bushel  and 
holders  are  disappointed  f.  e-  v-  e- 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

MAY  27.— Asparagus  Is  cutting  rather  light,  owing  to 
cool  weather.  The  rain  which  we  are  having  will  help 
it  a  great  deal,  as  well  as  all  the  fruits.  Prices  are  very 
satisfactory.  A  few  of  the  early  blossoms  on  the  straw¬ 
berries  were  injured  by  the  frost,  but  we  think  the  crop 
will  be  a  good  average  one.  Raspberries  that  were  buried 
or  tacked  down  during  the  Winter  are  looking  very  well, 
and  promise  a  fine  crop.  The  currant  stems  were  short¬ 
ened  by  the  frost,  but  bushes  look  better  than  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  them,  as  they  looked  very  poor  last  Fall. 
Delaware  grapes  were  injured  quite  severely  by  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Other  varieties  promise  a  good  crop.  Peaches  prom¬ 
ise  a  large  crop  in  most  sections.  The  leaves  are  fall¬ 
ing  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  injure  crop,  we  think. 
Bartlett  pears  bloomed  very  full,  but  we  think  the  frost 
injured  part  of  the  crop;  however  it  promises  fairly. 
Kieffer  pears  promise  a  full  crop;  Greening  apples  very 
shy;  Baldwin,  Spy  and  other  varieties  bloomed  heavily, 
but  frost  cut  down  the  number  of  blossoms  to  mature, 

I  should  think  about  three-quarters  to  one-half.  The 
rye  crop  with  us  looks  very  fine  indeed.  Cherries  are 
about  half  a  crop.  Rain  will  greatly  help  the  hay.  We 
have  one  very  fine  stand  of  Red  clover.  f.  f.  y. 

Cedarcliff,  N.  Y.  _ 

REPORTS  ON  IMPORTED  POTATOES. 

While  most  of  the  Scotch  potatoes  were  good  for  eating 
and  cooking,  they  looked  so  poorly  that  the  market  ob¬ 
jected  to  them  unless  at  wide  reduction  from  price  of 
American  stock.  The  Belgium  potatoes  were  inclined  to 
be  hollow-hearted  and  rather  poor.  The  trade  here  did 
not  want  them  when  they  could  get  the  Maine  stock.  At 
present  the  prices  on  foreign  potatoes  are  no  higher  than 
the  poorest  grade  of  American  stock,  and  it  looks  as 
though  they  would  not  fill  the  bill  except  for  the  cheaper 
trade.  The  apple  crop  is  expected  to  be  good  here. 

Boston.  e.  s.  snow. 

We  have  handled  quite  a  good  many  foreign  potatoes 
this  season,  and  as  a  general  thing  they  have  proved 
very  satisfactory,  and  fine  cookers.  There  was  one  mark 
of  potatoes  from  Belgium  that  did  not  prove  very  satis¬ 
factory,  but  outside  of  that  we  have  had  no  complaints. 
We  have  handled  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  they  have  all  of  them  proved  to  be  excellent 
cookers  excepting  this  one  mark  of  Belgiums,  and  these 
cooked  very  wet.  I  think  the  quality  is  fully  as  good  as 
the  domestic  potato,  although  as  a  general  thing  they 
have  not  as  good  an  appearance.  jas.  b.  clement. 
Philadelphia. 

We  have  handled  but  a  very  few  imported  potatoes 
this  season.  The  Scotch  Magnums  have  been  very  satis¬ 
factory,  but  the  Belgian  potatoes  are  not  good  sellers  in 
this  market,  as  they  are  too  small  and  poorly  assorted. 
The  native  potatoes,  such  as  we  get  from  Maine  and 
New  York  State,  are  preferable  here,  and  will  bring  a 
larger  price.  No  doubt  the  heavy  receipts  of  foreign  po¬ 
tatoes  in  this  country  have  kept  prices  down;  had  it  not 
been  for  them  we  should  certainly  have  seen  a  very  high 
market.  The  condition  of  the  crops  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  ascertain  is  very  good.  The  fruit  prospect  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  I  think  that  the  acreage  of  vegetables  will 
equal  or  exceed  last  season.  w.  h.  blodgett  co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Two  more  heavily-laden  steamers  of  foreign  potatoes 
arrived  here  the  last  week  in  May,  also  several  steamers 
that  carried  a  limited  quantity.  The  average  run  of 
these  foreign  potatoes  is  a  trifle  under  size,  and  ought 
to  be  more  closely  sorted  and  culled  in  order  to  compare 
favorably  with  the  ordinary  run  and  size  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  potatoes:  in  consequence  of  being  smaller  ordinarily 
they  have  sold  at  less  money  than  our  own  crop.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptional  marks  which  are  carefully 
sorted  and  attractively  sacked,  and  which  were  sold  at 
prices  equal  to  our  domestic  stock,  and  in  some  few  in¬ 
stances  they  have  even  exceeded.  In  regard  to  cooking 
quality,  some  of  the  trade  report  them  as  satisfactory 
and  others  are  dissatisfied,  but  a  like  condition,  as  a 
rule,  prevails  even  in  our  domestic  stock;  sometimes  the 
fault  is  with  the  cooking,  and  sometimes  the  fault  is 
with  the  potatoes  having  been  more  or  less  chilled. 

New  York.  J.  H.  bahrenburg  bro.  &  CO. 

The  imported  potatoes  are  not  as  good  as  our  own,  es¬ 
pecially  those  grown  in  Scotland  and  Belgium.  Those 
grown  in  England  come  the  nearest  to  our  own  produc¬ 
tion.  The  general  complaint  made  is  that  those  grown  in 
the  two  countries  first  named  go  to  pieces  in  cooking. 
Their  only  recommendation  is  the  low  price  at  which 
they  have  been  sold  as  compared  with  New  York  State 
potatoes.  For  instance,  the  past  week  we  have  sold  Bel¬ 
giums  at  $1.40  to  $1.50,  Scotch  at  $1.65  to  $1.75  per  bag,  and 
could  not  sell  home-grown  at  less  than  $2.50  per  bag, 
owing  to  the  higher  call.  We  think  on  an  even  price  and 
supply  there  would  be  but  very  little  demand  for  for¬ 
eign  goods,  and  it  is  only  in  seasons  like  the  past  that 
they  can  come  here  and  be  sold  at  a  profit.  With  ours 
as  cheap  they  could  not  be  sold.  We  cannot  say  yet 
about  the  growing  crop,  as  it  is  only  just  planted,  but 
we  are  informed  that  there  is  a  greatly  Increased  acre¬ 
age,  and  with  favorable  conditions  we  shall  have  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  import  any  next  Fall  and  Winter. 

NEW  JERSEY  &  NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CHICORY  ON  LONG  ISLAND.— There  has  been  quite 
a  good  deal  planted  for  two  years  past,  but  I  think  it 
has  proven  so  unprofitable  that  farmers  have  given  it  up 
entirely,  as  other  things  pay  so  much  better.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  the  introducer  and  contractor  made  more 
money  out  of  it  than  the  farmer.  The  most  promising 
crop  the  farmers  have  In  this  vicinity  now  is  cabbage 
seed;  the  acreage  is  large,  much  in  excess  of  previous 
years,  and  never  looked  so  promising  at  this  time  in  the 
season  as  now.  If  it  goes  out  as  it  looks  now  it  will  be 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  the  farmers  have  ever 
raised.  b.  p.  y. 

Jamesport,  N.  Y. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  BUNCH  OF  PUSSY  WIBLOWS. 

I  lay  my  cheek  against  your  furry  faces— 

Ye,  that  have  seen  the  sky  from  some 
far  quiet  spot— 

And  dream  of  Spring,  in  pleasant  country 
places, 

The  noisy  turmoil  of  the  town  forgot. 

I  dream  of  olden  haunts  by  wood  and 
river; 

Of  bare  hills,  shadowed  by  the  flying 
cloud. 

Of  winds  that  set  the  slender  pines 
aquiver; 

Of  rich  brown  field  and  fallow  newly 
plowed. 

Of  sunny  silence  in  the  sheltered  meadows 

And  pungent  scent  of  distant  burning 
brush; 

Of  flick’ ring  lights  and  misty  purple  shad¬ 
ows, 

And  chirp  of  birds,  amid  the  woodland 
hush. 

Dear  buds,  that  whisper  of  the  year’s  un¬ 
folding, 

What  messages  of  quick’ning  life  ye 
bring! 

Ye,  that  within  your  hearts  are  warmly 
holding 

The  great,  glad  mystery  of  the  wak’ning 
Spring. 

—Harper’s  Weekly. 

• 

An  excellent  cooked  horseradish  sauce 
is  made  by  bringing  to  a  boil  one  pint 
of  milk,  three-fourths  cupful  of  bread 
crumbs,  and  one-half  cupful  of  horse¬ 
radish;  then  add  a  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Serve  hot. 
This  sauce  is  excellent  with  codfish, 
either  plain  boiled  or  made  into  fish- 
halls. 

* 

American  housekeepers  feel  as  though 
they  hardly  know  the  meaning  of  econ¬ 
omy,  when  they  hear  of  the  thrifty 
Frenchwoman,  who  never  thinks  of 
throwing  away  the  pods  of  peas,  as  we 
do.  They  are  covered  with  water,  al¬ 
lowed  to  simmer  slowly,  and  then  press¬ 
ed  through  a  colander.  The  green  liquid 
thus  obtained  is  used  as  a  stock  in 
which  to  boil  lettuce,  or  is  made  into 
soup  by  the  addition  of  a  slice  of  bacon, 
garlic,  thyme  and  seasoning. 

* 

Before  putting  away  Winter  gowns 
that  are  not  to  be  worn  during  warm 
weather  it  is  well  to  sponge  lightly  un¬ 
der  the  arms  with  a  little  ammonia  and 
water,  removing  the  shields  to  wash 
them  before  replacing.  We  always  buy 
the  washable  dress  shields,  removing 
them  for  cleansing  as  soon  as  soiled.  Of 
course  every  garment  put  away  for  the 
season  should  have  all  needed  mending 
attended  to  first — this  being  one  of  the 
good  resolutions  we  are  all  liable  to 
make — and  break — each  succeeding  sea¬ 
son. 

* 

A  corset  maker  tells  us  that  it  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  wash  a  corset,  and 
the  operation  is  a  necessary  one  for 
wearers  who  exert  themselves  vigorous¬ 
ly  during  the  Summer.  The  corset  is 
unlaced,  the  front  steels  taken  out,  and 
the  garment  is  then  put  in  soak  over 
night  in  a  suds  made  with  some  wash¬ 
ing  powder.  The  next  morning  the  cor¬ 
set  is  laid  flat  upon  a  table  and  scrubbed 
vigorously  with  soap  and  hot  water,  the 
implement  used  being  an  old  nailbrush 
or  toothbrush.  It  is  then  rinsed  thor¬ 
oughly  and  hung  on  a  line  to  dry  with¬ 
out  any  wringing.  When  dry  it  is 
ironed,  and  the  front  steels  replaced. 
The  whalebones  straighten  out  perfectly 
during  their  bath;  we  cannot  say,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  the  whalebone  substitutes 
used  in  the  cheaper  corsets  would  be¬ 
have  equally  well.  Real  whalebone 
costs  about  $5.50  a  pound  in  small  lots, 
but  of  course  this  quantity  bones  a  large 
number  of  corsets.  Women  who  per¬ 
spire  freely  should  get  kid-covered  cor¬ 


set  steels,  which  may  be  bought  at  most 
large  stores;  this  prevents  all  risk  of 
rust  spots. 

* 

Powdered  pumice  stone,  kept  in  a 
common  salt  shaker,  should  be  near  the 
sink  for  convenience  in  rubbing  stains 
from  the  hands.  Women  doing  much 
housework  will  find  it  desirable  to  rub 
their  fingernails  quite  frequently  with  a 
little  vaseline  on  a  scrap  of  chamois. 
This  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  of  comfort  too,  for  the 
vaseline  prevents  the  nails  from  becom¬ 
ing  so  brittle  as  to  crack  and  split,  a 
condition  that  often  exists  where  the 
hands  are  frequently  in  dishwater  or 
suds.  It  is  the  little  miseries  that  sad- 


4111  Girl’s  GuimpC, 
4  to  14  yrs. 


den  life,  and  sometimes  the  discomfort 
of  work-roughened  hands  seems  a 
crowning  affliction.  Every  woman,  no 
matter  how  busy,  owes  some  care  to  the 
two  willing  servants  that  are  often  the 
only  ministers  to  her  needs. 

* 

A  pair  of  felt  slippers,  with  thick  felt 
soles,  are  not  only  a  necessity  to  one 
caring  for  the  sick,  but  are  also  a  great 
comfort  in  resting  the  feet,  if  one  is 
obliged  to  be  very  active,  and  they  only 
cost  50  cents.  A  high  military  author¬ 
ity  says  that  the  strength  of  an  army  is 
in  its  feet,  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  a  housekeeper;  aching,  tender  or 
swollen  feet  hamper  her  activity  seri¬ 
ously.  One  of  the  first  necessities  is 
comfortable  footgear;  it  is  a  sad  error 
to  wear  ill-fitting,  badly  worn  or  run- 
over  shoes  about  the  house.  Rubber 
heels,  which  cost  50  cents  a  pair,  are  a 
wonderful  comfort;  without  going  so  far 
as  the  maker,  who  calls  them  the  next 
thing  to  wings,  they  deserve  high  praise 
for  removing  the  jarring  caused  by  hur- 
ried  movements  or  long  standing,  and 
the  rubber-tired  housekeeper  lessens  her 
fatigue  materially.  We  have  never  en¬ 
dorsed  the  various  powders  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  in  the  shoes,  but 
would  rather  trust  to  careful  bathing 
and  rubbing.  When  one  is  so  tired  that 
it  seems  impossible  to  sleep,  it  is  very 
restful  to  bathe  the  feet  in  hot  water 
to  which  a  handful  of  salt  has  been 
added,  keeping  the  feet  in  it  until  the 
water  grows  cool,  and  then  drying  them 
carefully. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Children  and  young  girls  need  an  am¬ 
ple  allowance  of  guimpes  with  their 
Summer  frocks,  and  the  pattern  shown 
is  a  useful  model.  We  usually  make 
the  yoke  portion  of  all-over  tucking,  the 
remainder  of  plain  nainsook,  a  quality 
at  20  cents  a  yard  wearing  much  better 
than  fine  lawn.  Very  pretty  tucking 
may  be  bought  for  50  to  GO  cents  a  yard, 
and  for  a  girl  of  12  one  yard  supplies 
two  guimpes,  as  a  depth  of  nine  inches 
is  sufficient.  We  make  a  wristband  of 
the  tucking,  and  do  not  add  a  frill  to  it, 
as  this  is  soon  torn  in  regular  wear.  To 
cut  this  guimpe  for  a  girl  10  years  of 
age  2%  yards  of  material  27  inches  wide 
or  1 %  yard  32  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  pattern  No.  4111  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Canning  Ruubarb  Again. — When  S. 
I.  C.  is  preparing  her  Winter  supply  of 
rhubarb  I  wish  she  would  try  a  few  cans 
after  my  method.  I  do  not  claim  it  as 
original,  but  it  has  always  proved  high¬ 
ly  satisfactory  when  followed.  Cut  in 
inch  lengths;  but  do  not  remove  the 
skin,  then  pack  closely  in  glass  fruit 
jars  and  fill  to  the  brim  with  cold 
water;  adjust  the  tops  (being  sure  they 
fit  perfectly)  and  the  deedjs  done.  Set 
away  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  and  when 
wanted  for  use  drain  off  the  water  and 
prepare  in  the  usual  manner.  In  this 
way  much  of  the  acidity  is  removed  and 
less  sugar  is  required  to  make  it  palat¬ 
able,  yet  the  natural  flavor  is  unim¬ 
paired.  MRS.  c.  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Stirred  Dumplings. — Next  time  you 
are  making  a  chicken  or  veal  potpie  try 
this  sort  of  dumplings:  Into  a  quart  of 
wheat  flour  sift  two  heaping  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder  and  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  Sift  at  least  three 
times.  Then  stir  in  rich,  sweet  milk  to 
make  a  batter,  not  thick  as  can  be 
stirred  nor  yet  soft  enough  to  run.  Drop 
in  spoonfuls  over  the  top  of  2  boiling 
potpie  a  half  hour  before  dinner  time. 
Should  there  be  so  much  gravy  that  the 
batter  would  sink  beneath  its  surface 
remove  a  bowlful.  Cover  closely  and 
keep  constantly  boiling.  Serve  the  din¬ 
ner  on  a  large  meat  platter,  arranging 
the  dumplings  about  its  border,  heap¬ 
ing  the  meat  and  potatoes  in  the  center 
and  serving  the  gravy  from  a  gravy- 
boat.  In  taking  up  the  dumplings  tear 
them  apart  with  two  forks  instead  of 
using  a  knife  or  spoon.  When  thus 
made  they  are  always  light  and  delicate, 
nor  are  they  at  all  tough,  though  no 
shortening  is  used.  Any  gravy  that 
may  have  been  removed  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  kettle  after  the  dumplings 
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Corset  Cover, 
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are  taken  up  and  the  whole  thickened 
slightly.  We  use  for  this  purpose  a 
tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  dissolved  in 
a  little  cold  water.  In  the  country  it  is 
not  usually  possible  to  buy  veal  except 
in  Spring  and  early  Summer.  Maybe  all 
do  not  know  that  lamb,  which  is  more 
readily  obtained,  makes  an  equally 
good  potpie.  Any  of  “Mamma’s  little 
helpers”  old  enough  to  lend  a  hand  at 
kitchen  work  could  learn  to  stir  up  such 
a  potpie  crust,  and  not  only  be  very 
happy  in  thinking  herself  (or  himself — 
for  why  not  boys  as  well  as  girls?) — a 
"really  truly  cook,”  but  also  afford  wel¬ 
come  assistance  to  the  busy  house¬ 
keeper.  PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"asquaredeal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th page. 
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StJacobsOil 


It  Conquer*  P*!n,  acts  Ilk* 
magic,  and  has  no  equal  oa 
earth  as  a  pain  killer. 

Price,  25c  and  50c. 


•OLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE 


STEM:W1ND  WATCH.CHAIN  AND  CHARM 


You  can  geta  Stem-Wind,  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  warranted,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm 
for  selling  19  packages  of  BluineatlOceach 
Send  name  and  address  at  once  and  we  will 
forward  yon  the  Bluine  and  our  large  Pre¬ 
mium  List,  postpaid.  No  money  required. 

BLUINK  MFG.CO.Box  665  Concord  Junction, Mais. 


Bicycles  Below  Cost 

“  — 5000  Bicycles,  overstock.  For  30  days 

only  we  will  sacrifice  at  less  than  actual 

'“is?  New  1902  Models. 

"Be///so,"  complete  $8.7  S 

"Co««c*,'t;S  $0.78 

"  Siberian a  Beauty  $10.75 
Neudorf,"  R<*dK»«r,  <- 

no  finer  bicycle  at  any  price.  V'  *  Mai  O 

Choice  of  M.  &  W.  or  Record  tires 
and  best  equipment  on  all  our  bicycles. 
Strongest  guarantee. 

We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 
C.O.D.  to  anyone  without  a  cent  deposit 
&  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
before  purchase  is  binding. 

600  good  2nd-hand  wheels  $3  to  $8. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle  until  you  have  written 
for  our  free  catalogues  with  large  photographic 
—  engravings  and  full  descriptions. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  175 n  Chicago. 


“AMERICA'S 

SUMMER 

RESORTS" 

This  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  publications  of  its  kind,  and 
will  assist  those  who  are  wonder¬ 
ing  where  they  will  go  to  spend 
their  vacation  this  summer. 

It  contains  a  valuable  map,  in 
addition  to  much  interesting  in¬ 
formation  regarding-  resorts  on  or 
reached  by  the 


NEW  YORK 
CENTRAL  LINES 


A  copy  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  a  two-eent  stamp,  by 
George  II.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  New  York  Central  A  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Grand  Central  Station, New  York. 
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1  EXT  WINTER  it  will  be 
necessary  for  our  farmers 
to  study  the  question  of 
stock  foods.  Corn,  the  great 
stock  grain,  will  be  higli  in 
price,  and  substitutes  must  be 
provided  for  it.  How  can  these 
substitutes  be  found  ?  Only  by 
comparing  other  and  cheaper  foods  with  corn,  and  knowing  beforehand 
how  they  will  affect  the  animal.  This  comparison  maj^  be  done  by  study¬ 
ing  analyses,  hut  a  farmer  cannot  afford  to  spend  the  Winter  in  experi¬ 
menting.  He  must  know  beforehand  what  others  have  found  out.  He 
can  learn  this  by  studying  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry’s  great  book.  Feeds  and 
Feeding  tells  you  just  what  you  ought  to  know  about  foods  and  how  to 
feed  them.  It  is  full  and  complete,  and  easy  to  read.  Price,  $2. 

Sold  by  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  Unexpected  Guest. 

My  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  catering 
to  the  unexpected  guest — or  to  the  ex¬ 
pected  one,  for  that  matter— may  seem 
eccentric  and  inhospitable,  but  I  have 
found  them  practicable,  and  as  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  company  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  complaint  on 
the  part  of  our  visitors.  In  the  first 
place  I  take  the  stand  that  my  friends 
come  to  see  me,  and  not  primarily  to 
eat  my  cooking.  Then,  too,  I  think  that 
it  is  a  woman’s  duty  to  feed  her  family 
as  well  as  she  would  a  guest  who  is 
inconsiderate  enough  to  come  unexpect¬ 
edly.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  cook.  During  the  Summer  months 
she  is  almost  “companied”  to  death,  not 
by  her  nearest  friends  and  relatives,  but 
by  acquaintances  and  their  friends. 
They  come,  not  because  they  care  for 
her  and  want  to  see  her,  but  because 
they  know  they  will  get  a  good  “feed.” 
My  friend  complains  bitterly  of  the  im¬ 
position,  and  it  spoils  her  Summer  for 
her,  but  she  has  a  pride  about  her  hos¬ 
pitality  and  will  not  adopt  the  radical 
measures  necessary  to  rid  herself  of 
these  parasites. 

As  I  said,  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
company,  and  a  good  many  come  unex¬ 
pectedly.  I  have  had  four  people  drop 
in  half  an  hour  before  dinner  time,  and 
I  heard  afterward  that  one  of  them 
said,  “She  doesn’t  mind  having  com¬ 
pany;  she  doesn’t  get  excited  a  bit.” 
Nevertheless  my  mind  was  quite  active¬ 
ly  engaged  with  the  problem  of  how  I 
was  to  provide  for  these  extra  ones. 
This  was  an  exceptional  instance.  Usual¬ 
ly  there  is  an  hour  or  two  of  leeway.  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  try  to  do  a  little 
more  and  have  things  a  little  nicer  when 
there  is  company.  But  I  will  not  go  be¬ 
yond  my  strength  or  beyond  my  means 
for  anybody.  It  is  not  honest,  and  I 
would  not  like  others  to  do  it  for  me. 
Let  each  one  think  how  it  would  seem 
if  she  herself  were  the  unexpected  guest. 
Which  would  you  prefer,  to  have  your 
hostess  fly  around  in  a  nervous  flutter, 
killing  a  chicken  and  making  all  sorts 
of  elaborate  preparations,  and  be  her¬ 
self  fluttered  and  red-faced  at  meal 
time,  and  urging  upon  you  viands  which 
you  knew  were  out  of  the  ordinary 
nary  and  even  perhaps  more  expensive 
than  she  could  afford;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  have  the  preparations  for  din¬ 
ner  go  on  smoothly  and  uninterrupted¬ 
ly,  and  when  you  sat  down  to  dinner 
have  the  feeling  that  you  had  not  dis¬ 
turbed  the  domestic  machinery  in  the 
least,  and  that'  the  dinner  was  just  the 
same  as  it  would  have  been  had  you 
stayed  away?  The  latter  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  ideal  way,  but  there  arise  occa¬ 
sions — during  housecleaning  or  other 
large  undertakings — when  a  scanty  din¬ 
ner  for  the  family  is  a  necessity.  It  is 
usually  at  such  times  that  the  unex¬ 
pected  guest  arrives.  For  such  emer¬ 
gencies  canned  salmon  is  my  great 
standby,  and  I  try  always  to  keep  it  on 
hand.  Then  I  usually  have  a  jar  of 
delicate  cookies,  and  there  is  always 
canned  fruit  down  cellar.  These  things, 
with  one  or  two  vegetables  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  bread,  or  hot  gems  d  the  bread 
jar  is  empty,  make  a  dinner  good 
enough  for  anyone. 

I  do  not  take  much  account  of  the 
meat  question,  for  I  know  that  town 
people  care  most  for  fresh  vegetables, 
and  so  with  a  good  garden  to  draw  upon 
I  can  usually  get  something  together 
that  is  apparently  relished.  Then  there 
is  milk  to  use,  and  eggs  can  take  the 
place  of  meat  in  case  of  necessity.  There 
is  nothing  line  being  independent  and 
unpretentious  in  one’s  relations  to  com¬ 
pany.  There  is  one  relative  who  comes 
here  who,  when  at  home  lives  on  very 
delicate  food,  but  I  always  try  to  make 
him  an  old-fashioned  johnny-cake 
(scalded  Indian  meal  cooked  on  a  grid¬ 
dle)  for  he  is  fond  of  it,  and  his  wife 
simply  will  not  make  it  for  him.  A 


cousin  and  his  wife  come  here  nearly 
every  Summer.  They  are  people  of 
means  and  care  a  great  deal  for  eating, 
sparing  no  expense  or  work  for  the 
gratification  of  their  appetites.  It  would 
bo  rather  fearsome  to  think  of  cooking 
for  them  if  I  tried  to  cater  to  them  in 
the  style  to  which  they  are  used.  But 
I  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket  and  give 
them  plain  country  fare.  One  night  I 
had  crackers  and  milk  and  blueberries, 
and  it  was  surprising  to  see  with  what 
zest  they  ate  it. 

We  have  a  good  many  callers  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  during  the  Summer. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  10  drop 
in.  Now  it  is  too  much  to  have  to  set 
the  table  for  so  many,  especially  on  the 
day  of  rest.  So  when  it  is  pleasant  we 
sit  out  of  doors,  and  when  it  is  time  for 
lunch  I  bring  out  a  tray  on  which  is  a 
large  plate  heaped  with  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  sandwiches,  another  of  sponge  cake 
— I  never  dare  risk  not  having  a  sponge 
cake  on  Sunday  in  Summer — with  glasses 
and  a  big  pitcher  of  cold  milk.  If  every¬ 
thing  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  no  fault 
need  be  found  with  a  lunch  as  simple 
as  this.  It  makes  very  few  dishes  and 
is  but  little  trouble.  Sometimes  there  is 
fruit  or  different  kinds  of  berries,  and 
then  there  have  to  be  sauce  dishes  and 
spoons.  If  one  tries  to  make  a  display, 
or  tries  to  give  one’s  guests  better  than 
can  be  afforded,  company  will  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  tax  on  one’s  means.  It  is  a  tax  that 
the  average  farmer  can  ill  afford.  But 
if  company  is  treated  like  one  of  the 
family,  then  the  expense  will  not  be  so 
great,  and  those  who  come  for  the  sake 
of  eating  and  nothing  more,  will  soon 
get  discouraged.  It  must  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  country  air  is  a  great  appetizer, 
and  the  same  food  that  would  seem 
rather  poor  in  town  will  taste  delicious 
out  on  the  farm. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


Home  Paper  Hanging 

I  saw  some  three-cent  paper  in  a  store 
window  and  thought  it  would  do  for  the 
kitchen,  but  inside  they  showed  me 
“granite”  paper  (looks  like  pudding- 
stone)  at  six  cents  per  roll,  with  a  pretty 
border,  that  I  liked  better,  and  the  clerk 
explained  that  the  difference  in  cost  for 
the  room  would  be  but  20  cents,  as  the 
three-cent  paper  is  put  up  in  shorter 
rolls.  Granite  paper  needs  no  matching, 
so  I  cut  off  the  proper  number  of  lengths 
for  ceiling,  allowing  a  few  inches  over. 
Paper  is  18  inches  in  width,  and  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  width  of  room  to  inches  and 
dividing  by  18  you  get  the  number  of 
strips  required.  Next  I  cut  the  side  wall 
strips,  subtracting  nine  inches  from  the 
length  for  10-inch  border.  By  measur¬ 
ing  carefully  and  marking  strips  as  cut, 
chimney  strips,  over  door,  under  win¬ 
dow,  south  side,  west  side,  etc.,  I  was 
able  to  go  ahead  when  I  started  putting 
it  on  without  any  trouble.  I  made  a 
good  thick  flour  paste  and  had  an  exten¬ 
sion  table  to  lay  the  paper  on,  being 
careful  to  lay  it  along  the  edge  of  the 
table  so  as  to  have  as  little  mess  in 
pasting  as  possible.  I  used  a  medium¬ 
sized  flat  paint  brush  to  put  the  paste 
on,  and  a  whitewash  brush,  without  a 
handle,  to  brush  the  paper  on  the  walls. 
Two  “horses”  with  the  top  of  a  tree-box 
laid  across  them  and  braced  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  with  small  box  made  a  safe,  wide 
platform. 

Getting  the  first  strip  on  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  is  the  main  thing;  the  rest  is  easy. 
Few  old  houses  have  perfectly  straight 
lines,  so  you  must  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  edge  of  ceiling  and  wall  exactly,  but 
try  to  get  your  paper  started  “on  the 
square”  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  then 
brush  it  clear  across  evenly  to  the  other 
end,  letting  it  lap  over  on  to  the  wall 
along  the  side  edge  if  it  wants  to. 
“Paper  is  just  as  stubborn  and  contrary 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


as  an  old  hen,”  a  paperhanger  told  me 
once.  If  the  paper  is  brushed  straight 
there  will  be  no  wrinkles — but  it’s  a 
“rub”  to  do  it.  I  had  to  have  a  helper 
hold  one  end  of  the  paper  for  the  ceil¬ 
ing  work.  In  doing  the  walls,  hang  the 
paper  as  many  inches  from  the  ceiling 
as  your  border  is  deep,  allowing  an  inch 
for  the  border  to  lap  over— “butting”  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  when  walls  are  not 
perfectly  straight— brush  it  straight 
across  the  top,  then  downwards,  and 
pat  it  firmly  across  the  bottom  and 
along  the  side  of  the  woodwork.  Light 
quick  strokes  of  the  brush  give  best  re¬ 
sults  when  finished. 

The  border  was  cut  in  just  as  long 
strips  as  I  could  manage,  and  put  on 
last.  Figured  and  striped  paper  must 
be  evenly  matched;  hence  a  greater 
number  of  rolls  is  used  and  more  time 
is  required  in  putting  it  on — that’s  all. 
A  number  of  my  neighbors  do  their  own 
paperhanging  and  do  it  better  than 
many  professionals  who  want  to  hurry 
through  the  job.  It  requires  more  tact 
and  patience  than  hard  work.  White¬ 
washed,  calcimined  or  varnished  walls 
should  be  “sized”  with  glue  before  put¬ 
ting  on  the  paper.  If  the  room  has  al¬ 
ready  been  papered  all  loose  paper  must 
be  torn  off;  in  fact,  it  is  considered  bet¬ 
ter  to  take  off  all  of  the  old  paper,  but 
this  is  not  necessary,  and  few  paper 
hangers  take  the  time  to  do  it.  Wetting 
the  old  paper  thoroughly  with  cold 
water,  with  a  little  flour  in  it,  will  make 
the  paper  easier  to  pull  off. 

Plain  tinted  papers  in  pale  shades  of 
pink,  green,  blue,  gray  and  yellow  are 
much  liked  by  people  of  taste,  hand 
some  borders  being  used  with  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  “jarring”  than 
large-figured  paper  on  a  small  room — 
unless  there  is  added  a  carpet  with  huge 
bouquets  of  bright  flowers;  then  you 
have  a  headache. 

Very  pretty  paper  with  narrow  satin 
stripes,  small  conventional  designs  and 
a  few  quiet  posies  may  be  had  for  eight 
cents  per  roll.  Blue  is  pretty  for  a  din¬ 
ingroom,  especially  if  you  happen  to 
have  blue  dishes,  a  blue-print  picture 
or  two  in  white  frames  and  a  blue  por¬ 
celain  clock.  Red  is  good  on  the  living 
room  and  makes  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  for  etchings  and  engravings  or 
photos  in  dark  frames,  docia  dykens. 


TRY  GRAIN-0 !  TRY  GRAIN-0*! 

Ask  your  Grocer  to-day  to  show  you  a  package  of 
GRAIN-0,  the  new  food  drink  that  takes  the  place 
of  coffee.  The  children  may  drink  it  without  injury 
as  well  as  the  adult.  All  who  try  It,  like  it.  G  RAIN-O 
has  that  rich  seal  brown  of  Mocha  or  Java,  but  It  is 
made  from  pure  grains,  and  the  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  it  without  distress,  hi  the  price  of  coffee 
16c.  and  25o.  per  package.  Sold  by  all  grocers 


Our  Fen  Carbon  Letter  book 
Copies  • 

Your  Letters 
While  you  write. 


Use  any  pen  and  your  own  stationery 

stationer  does  not  keep  it,  write  for  free  spv 
work.  Beware  of  infringements.  Address 

Pen-Carbon  Manifold  Co. ,115-7-9  Centre  St 


V ery  Low  Rates 

tor 

COLONISTS 


TO 


California,  Montana,  Utah, 
Washington,  Oregon, 
British  Columbia,  Idaho, 


VIA 


By  rooting  out  our  selfish  desires, 
even  when  they  appear  to  touch  no  one 
but  ourselves,  we  are  preparing  a  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  soul  where  the  Divine  Pres¬ 
ence  may  dwell. — Ellen  Watson. 


Big  Four  Route 

One  way  second  class  colonist  tickets 
to  Helena,  Butte,  Ogden,  Spokane,  Port¬ 
land,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  and  other  points 
in  the  Wesband  Northwest  will  he  on  sale 
at  very  low  rates  from  all  points  on  the 
“Big  Four,”  daily,  until  April  30,  1902. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as 
to  rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on 
Agents  “Big  Four  Route,”  or  address 
the  undersigned. 

WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen’l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Corns  Cured  Free. 

Allen’s  Antiseptic  Corn  Plaster 
cures  corns.  To  prove  it  I  will  mail  free 
plaster  to  any  one.  Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress — no  money. 

Geo.  M.  Dorrance,  221  Fulton  St.,  Dept.L,  N.  Y. 

MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
BARRICK,  of  La.,  writes :  “Am  making 
$3.00  to  $8.00  every  day  I  work.”  MRS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  “I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.50  a  day-”  Hundreds 
doing  likewise.  So  can  you. 
$5.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla¬ 
ting  jewelry,  tableware,  bicy¬ 
cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  Enormous  de- 
,  mund.  We  teach  you  PDFE 
1  Write— offer  free.  I  ll  Lbi 

6.  GRAY  Ss  CO..  PUtlne  Works.  A  Blumi  Illdg..  Cl.clnu.tUO 


ABSOLUTE  RANGE  PERFECTION! 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  OR  ON  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

Your  money  refunded  after  SIX  MONTHS'  TRIAL  If 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  My  superior  location  in  Ohio  on  Lake  Erie, 
where  Iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  and  skilled  labor  are  cheapest  and  best,  en¬ 
ables  me  to  manufacture  the  best  possible  range  at  tho  lowest  price.  Larg¬ 
est,  most  complete  range  factory,  run  by  men  of  20  years'  experience,  insures 
your  getting  the  “top-notch  "  in  range  construction,  at  a  positive  saving  of 
$10  to  $20.  Send  for  my  complete  catalogue,  KREE,  of  all  styies  and  sizes, 
and  book  describing  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  steel  range,  which  you 
should  see  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  not.  All  printed  matter  aud  photos 
free.  My  motto:  The  Golden  Rule  and  the  Rest  for  the  Least  Money. 

C.  D.  CLAPP,  Practical  Stove  aud  Range  Man,  002  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  O 


Steel  Ranges  Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer. 

Our  Uupgood  Auti-TruMt  ltunge,  the  most  perfect  low  priced  Range 
In  the  market,  guaranteed  for  5  years,  2  sizes  only,  12  combinations.  See  cut. 
Prices  less  than  one-half  what  dealers  are  asking  for  ranges  not  as  good.  Our 
llapgood  Double  Flue  and  Hot  lilaNt  Range  absolutely  the  best  made 
and  our  special  feature  of  the  double  flue  will  save  one-thir«l  in  your  fuel 
bills.  Guaranteed  for  5  years.  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory  return  tho  range 
and  we  will  refund  your  money-.  Send  lor  Rig  Free  Catalogue  of  Sewing 
Machines,  Haggles,  Harness  and  a  thousand  other  articles  for  daily  use. 

HAPCOOD  MFC.  CO.,  Box  124,  Alton,  311. 

The  only  manufacturing  company  In  the  world  In  their  line  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer. 


An  Ideal  Washing  Machine 

must  be  a  woman's  machine,  adapted  to  her  strength.  It  must 
wash  fast  and  still  not  be  tiresome.  Must  clean  everything,  suds 
and  rinse — no  rubbing.  Must  not  wear  the  cloth  or  break  a 
thread  of  old,  tender  and  frail  fabrics.  It  must  wash,  scald  and 
bleach  at  one  operation  —  neither  shrink,  swell,  leak  or  fall 
down,  and  be  good  for  20  years’  service.  Made  of  steel,  galvan¬ 
ized — on  rollers  ;  handy  to  move.  Above  and  overall  it  must  be 
EASY  for  a  frail  woman.  All  of  these  qualities  belong  to  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

Send  for  one  on  30  days’  trial ;  test  it  on  everything,  then  return  it  if  you  wish. 
If  the  EASY  worked  hard  we  would  not  make  this  offer.  Write  for  our  book. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  S.  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 

THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLES  A  LB  PRICES. 

New  York,  May  31,  1902. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  N’n  Duluth .  —  @  82% 

No.  2,  red,  new .  —  @  80% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  71% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  46% 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk .  —  @20  50 

Middlings  .  —  @21  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  ner  bu . 2  22%@2  25 


@2  17% 
@1  72% 
@1  65 
@2  20 
@1  85 
@1  95 
@1  85 
@1  60 
@2  15 
@2  70 


@)  90 
@  80 
@  65 
@  55 
@  70 
@  80 


Poor  to  good . 1  60 

Medium,  choice  . 1  70 

Poor  to  good . 1  45 

Red  kidney,  choice .  — 

Poor  to  good . 1  70 

White  kidney,  choice . 1  90 

Poor  to  good . 1  70 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice .  — 

Yellow  eye,  choice .  — 

Dima,  California,  prime .  — 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


.  85 

No  2  . 

.  75 

No  2  . 

.  60 

.  50 

Clover,  mixed  . 

.  60 

Straw,  rye,  long . 

.  75 

M1EK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  2%  cents  per 
quart  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

State  dairy,  half- tubs,  fancy... 

Half-tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Tubs,  thirds  . 

Tins,  etc . 

W’n  imt’n  creamery,  cnoice . 

Lower  grades  . 

Western  factory,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Renovated,  fancy  . 

Common  to  choice . 

Packing  stock  . 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  &  Pa.,  White 
Leghorns,  selected,  fancy . . 
Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  fresh- 

gathered,  average  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good..- 
W’n,  storage  selections,  doz — 
Reg.  packings,  n’th’ly  sec¬ 
tions,  good  to  fancy . 

Reg.  packings,  S’th’ly  sec¬ 
tions,  best  . 

Regular  packings,  fair . 

Reg.  packings,  avge.  best  — 

Tenn.  and  other  S’n  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fresh-gathered,  dirties,  doz — 

Checks,  per  doz . 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  doz . 


22y4@  22% 
21%@  22 
20%@  21 
—  @  20 
-  @  21% 
20%@  21 
19%@  20 
18%@  19 
18%@  21 
20  @  20% 
18  @  19% 
—  @  19 
18%  @  18% 

17  @  18 
20  @  21% 

18  @  19% 
17  @  18 


-  @  19 

-  @  18 
17  @  17% 
17  @  18 

16  %@  17% 

16  @  16% 
15  @  15% 
14%@  15 
14%@  15 

—  @  14 
13%@  15 
12  @  14 

-  @  24 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veal,  prime,  per  tb .  —  @  9% 

Common  to  medium,  lb .  7%@  8 

Lambs,  dressed,  Spring,  p.  h’d.2  00  @5  50 
Pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb.  9%@  9% 

Jersey,  dressed,  medium,  lb..  9%@  9% 

Jersey  dressed,  heavy  lb .  7  @  8 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Fowls,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  W’n,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  So’wn,  pair.. 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00 

Southern  and  So’wn,  pair .  75 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  35 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  W’n,  hens,  avge.  best. 

W’n  toms,  avge.  best . 

Poor  to  fair . 

Chickens,  Phila.  broilers,  large, 

fancy,  per  lb . 

Phila.  broilers,  mixed  sizes... 

Penn,  broilers,  per  lb . 

W’n  broilers,  dry-picked . 

W’n  broilers,  scalded . 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-picked,  aver¬ 
age  best  .  12%@  13 

Western,  scalded,  av.  best....  12%@  13 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  10  @  11% 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  8%@  9 

Spring  ducklings,  Eastern  and 

Long  Island,  per  lb .  —  @  16 

Squabs,  prime,  large, white,  doz.2  50  @2  75 

Mixed  per  dozen  . 2  00  @2  25 

Dark,  per  dozen  . 1  50  @1  62 
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HOPS. 

New  York  State,  choice,  per  lb  20%@  22 

Prime,  per  lb .  19  @  20 

New  York  State,  1900 .  14  @  15 

Olds,  per  lb .  5  @  8 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fey,  lb  —  @  11 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice .  10%@  10% 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good  7  @  9% 

Sundried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  & 

Michigan,  quarters  .  5  @  6 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  qrs .  5  @  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 

cut,  per  lb .  3%@  4 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  Tbs . 1  75  @2  25 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  per  100 

lbs . 1  50  @2  00 

Raspberries,  evap’ted,  1901,  lb.  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb _  13  @  14 

Southern,  1901,  per  lb .  11 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Winesap,  per  bbl . 4 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl  . 4 

Baldwin,  good  to  fancy,  bbl. 4 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 3 

Russet,  inferior,  per  bbl . 2 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades.3 
Peaches,  Florida,  early  sorts, 

per  carrier  . 1 

Georgia,  poor  to  fair,  per  car 
rier . 1 
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Frail,  fretful,  sickly  children,  can  almost  always 
be  restored  to  health  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Tonic  Ver¬ 
mifuge;  It  destroys  the  parasites  of  disease,  and 
builds  up  the  system.— Adv. 


Strawberries,  Norfolk,  poor  to 

fair,  per  quart  .  4  @  6 

Eastern  Shore,  Virginia,  qt..  5  @  7 

Md.  and  Del.,  fancy  varieties  9  @  10 
Md.  and  Del.,  poor  to  prime  5  @  8 

South  Jersey,  per  quart .  5  @  10 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  qt....  6  @  7 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  qt —  12  @  14 
Muskmelons,  Florida,  p.  case..  1  50  @)4  25 
Watermelons,  Florida,  each....  40  @1  00 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  State  and  Western,  p. 

180  lbs . 1  75  @2  00 

State  and  Western,  per  sack..  —  @1  75 

German,  per  16S-lb  bag . 1  65  @1  85 

Belgian,  per  16S-lb  bag . 1  40  @1  60 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  bag . 1  65  @1  85 

Irish  &  English,  168-lb  bag... 160  @180 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl . 4  50  @5  00 

Bermuda,  No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Southern,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  75  @3  50 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl...l  50  @ 2  50 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  South  Jersey, 

per  bbl . 2  50  @5  00 

South  Jersey,  per  basket . 1  50  @2  50 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz.. 3  00  @4  50 

Extra,  per  dozen  . 2  00  @2  75 

Prime,  per  dozen . 1  00  (ft/1  75 

Culls,  per  dozen  .  50  @  75 

Beets,  Charleston,  per  100  bchs.2  00  @5  00 
Cabbage,  Florida,  per  bbl  crate  50  @1  00 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate .  75  @1  12 

Norfolk  and  North  Carolina, 

crate  . 75  @1  25 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  bkt...l00  @150 

Florida,  per  crate  .  75  @1  26 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  50  @2  60 

Egg  plants,  Florida,  per  %-bbl 

crate  . 2  00  @3  00 

Lettuce,  Long  Island  and  Jer¬ 
sey,  per  bbl .  50  @1  50 

Onions,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl. 2  00  @2  25 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  —  @1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  30  @1  35 

Egyptian,  per  112-lb  sack .  —  @2  50 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  50  @2  60 

Peas,  Norfolk,  per  %-bbl .  75  @1  25 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket _ 1  25  @1  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  50  @2  00 

Radishes,  Long  Island  and  Jer- 

sey,  per  100  bunches .  25  @  50 

Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl  25  @  40 
Squash,  Florida,  per  bbl  crate.l  50  @2  50 
String  beans,  Fla.,  per  basket  50  @1 00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  50  @1  00 

Savannah,  green,  per  basket.  50  @1  00 
Savannah,  wax,  per  basket..  50  @  75 

N.  C.,  green,  per  basket . 1  00  @1  50 

mN-  9"  wax>  per  bushel .  75  @1  25 

lomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier _ 1  50  @3  50 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  great  sale  of  Hood  Farm  Jersey 
cattle  and  Berkshire  swine  on  June  11-12 
will  be  conducted  in  the  fairest  way.  This 
is  no  sale  of  culls.  Any  cow  in  the  yard 
will  be  sold  provided  the  bidder  will  start 
at  a  price  at  which  cows  of  equally  good 
breeding  have  been  sold. 

As  an  insecticide,  Paragrene  seems  to 
be  doing  satisfactory  work.  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey  writes  the  manufacturer  on  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1902,  as  follows:  “Send  me  with 
bill  50  pounds  of  Paragrene  for  use  on  my 
own  farm  during  the  coming  season.  We 
used  it  last  year  with  very  good  results.” 
The  manufacturer  is  Fred  L.  Lavanburg, 
100  William  St.,  New  York. 

The  family  washing  Is  more  Irksome 
during  the  heated  season  than  any  other 
time  during  the  year.  Just  look  into  the 
merits  of  the  Syracuse  Easy  Washer  at 
this  time.  It  must  be  a  good  one,  and 
all  the  manufacturers  claim  for  it,  or 
they  could  not  afford  to  give  30  days’  trial 
as  they  offer  to  do.  Dodge  &  Zuile,  539 
S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  the 
manufacturers.  Write  them  before  the 
next  wash-day. 

Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  Entomologist 
Cornell  University  Experiment  Station, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  Bowker  Insecticide 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.:  “I  have  used  your  in¬ 
secticides  and  combined  insecticides  and 
fungicides,  and  found  them  very  effective.  It 
is  delightfully  convenient  to  have  the  ma¬ 
terial  all  mixed,  ‘on  tap,’  so  to  speak. 

I  did  not  see  that  the  mixtures  deteriorated 
after  the  packages  were  opened.  There¬ 
fore  I  am  entirely  satisfied  and  delighted 
with  the  materials,  and  shall  recommend 
their  use.” 

The  primary  object  of  Rippley’s  Fly  Re¬ 
mover,  as  is  indicated  by  the  name,  is  as 
a  repellant  of  flies  from  animals,  and 
particularly  milch  cows.  The  Rippley 
people  have  solved  the  problem  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way.  By  sprinkling  or 
spraying  the  animal  with  a  solution  of 
the  Fly  Remover,  she  is  entirely  rid  of 
the  troublesome  fly.  An  increased  flow 
of  milk  is  the  result.  One  gallon  is  said 
to  be  sufficient  for  spraying  500  cows.  It 
is  non-poisonous  and  is  also  possessed  of 
healing  properties.  Write  for  free  book 
to  Rippley  Hardware  Co.,  Grafton,  Ill. 

A  victory  that  interests  all  owners  of 
live  stock  has  been  won  by  the  famous 
Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip.  A  census  of  the 
experiment  stations  shows  a  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  makers’  claims  for 
Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip,  as  dip,  disin¬ 
fectant  and  general  preventive,  and  cure 
for  the  diseases  of  live  stock.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  their  proved  statement  is  that 
no  breeder  who  has  ever  used  Chloro- 
Naptholeum  Dip  for  killing  ticks,  curing 
mange  or  any  other  of  its  hundred  uses 
has  ever  complained  that  it  is  not  effec¬ 
tive.  The  testimony  of  such,  prominent  - 
experiment  stations  as  Raleigh,  N.  C.; 
Blacksburg,  Va.;  Experiment,  Ga. ;  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.  D.;  and  others  is  on  file  at  their 
offices  and  open  for  inspection  at  all 


times.  Write  to  West  Disinfecting  Co., 
4  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  for  their  books, 
“Sheep  and  Cattle  Diseases”  and  “Swine 
Diseases.”  They  are  sent  free. 


Onions  and  Celery. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  fa¬ 
mous  bog  meadows  at  Chester,  one  of  the 
great  centers  of  onion  growing  in  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.  The  acreage  of  onions  is  fully 
up  to  average;  the  season  has  been  back¬ 
ward,  being  dry  and  cold  up  to  May  22, 
yet  the  stand  of  onions  on  most  of  the 
farms  is  very  good.  The  present  pros¬ 
pects  for  an  average  crop  are  good;  of 
course  the  final  results  will  be  largely 
governed  by  the  weather.  The  principal 
growers  and  owners  of  these  lands  are 
very  much  interested  and  trying  to  rej 
construct  the  soil.  They  are  now  experi¬ 
menting  with  lime  and  the  use  of  fertil¬ 
izers  containing  high  per  cents  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  They 
have  also  tried  the  rotation  of  crops  to 
some  extent.  I  believe  they  will  succeed 
far  enough  this  year  to  encourage  further 
effort  and  will  eventually  succeed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  yields  equal  to  those  obtained  in 
what  has  been  called  the  “palmy  days  on 
the  bog.”  The  good  crops  and  the  high 
prices  for  the  past  two  years  have  im¬ 
proved  very  much  the  financial  conditions 
of  both  the  grower  and  shipper.  By  May 
24  the  general  prospects  were  much  im¬ 
proved  by  two  good  rains.  Edwin  King, 
of  Chester,  has  demonstrated  that  fine 
celery  can  be  produced  on  these  lands. 
This  Spring  Samuel  Deutch,  of  New  York 
City,  rented  a  small  onion  farm,  on  which 
he  purposes  to  plant  several  acres  of  this 
vegetable.  J.  W.  Fagan,  of  New  Jersey, 
will  also  make  extensive  trials  in  grow¬ 
ing  celery  near  Chester  this  season.  The 
general  results  may  change  these  well- 
known  bogs  from  onion  fields  to  celery 
plantations.  e.  j.  h. 

Eggs  and  Poultry  by  Express. 

1  have  never  had  an  egg  reported 
broken  in  all  that  I  have  shipped  during 
the  10  years  I  have  been  in  the  poultry 
business.  I  had  one  box  of  30  eggs  lost 
in  the  express  last  year,  and  the  company 
settled  in  full  for  them  without  much  de¬ 
lay.  They  seemed  willing  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  the  matter.  E.  h.  watson. 
Caro,  Mich. 

I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  regard 
to  breakage  of  eggs.  I  have  shipped  as 
far  as  the  State  of  Washington  west, 
south  to  .the  Carolinas.  The  American 
Express  Company  once  smashed  a  coop 
containing  a  Game  stag  and  ruined  the 
bird,  which  they  paid  me  for  after  some 
loud  talk,  and  to  prevent  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  suit  to  collect  it.  This  one  case 
is  the  only  trouble  I  have  had  in  20  years’ 
breeding  and  shipping  of  birds  and  eggs. 
New  Hartford,  N.  Y.  w.  e.  cifford. 

I  have  been  buying  eggs  for  hatching 
for  the  last  13  years,  and  in  that  time  I 
have  received  one  package  only  in  which 
no  eggs  were  broken,  and  they  were  well- 
packed  eggs,  all  of  them.  “Do  I  find 
transportation  companies  willing  to  set¬ 
tle?”  You  must  be  joking.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  an  express  company  that  was 
willing  to  settle?  You  can  make  all  the 
claims  you  may  like;  they  will  send  them 
in,  and  you  may  inquire  as  often  as  you 
like,  and  agents  will  tell  you  they  have 
not  heard  anything  from  them.  This 
has  been  my  experience.  I  have  had  birds 
smothered  in  transit,  and  have  yet  to 
hear  from  them.  That  was  nine  years 
ago.  They  are  probably  still  considering 
my  claim.  Express  companies  seem  to 
think  that  anyone  who  has  money  enough 
to  buy  fancy  stock  or  eggs  is  an  easy 
mark,  and  they  act  accordingly.  If  they 
would  only  handle  the  stock  and  eggs 
carefully  it  would  be  all  right.  But 
roughly  to  handle  It  and  charge  exorbi¬ 
tant  rates  is  enough  to  discourage  a 
great  many  budding  fanciers. 

Belleville,  Ill.  w.  s.  Campbell. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — Gardener  and  Farmer,  mar¬ 
ried,  to  work  on  and  take  charge  of  small  farm. 
Send  full  particulars  to 

CADE,  K.  B’.  D.  No.  1,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Wanted — Two  or  three  able-bodied 

men  for  general  outdoor  work.  Must  have  families 
with  one  or  two  daughters  old  enough  to  do  indoor 
work.  Steady  jobs  and  goed  pay.  Address 

FARM,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED-REAL  ESTATE 

If  you  want  to  Sell  or  Buy  Real  Estate,  no  difference 
what  or  where  located,  send  for  list.  NATIONAL 
Realty  Exchange,  6228  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


-300-acre  Stock  Ranch;  400 
acres  meadow;  100  acres 
upland  with  20  acres 
young  orchard;  50  head  cattle;  two  teams;  farm 
machinery,  cream  separator,  etc.  Spring  water  In 
house.  1%  mile  from  thriving  town.  For  particulars 
address  E.  E.  OMAN,  Harrison,  Idaho. 


Money- Making  Farms. 

l  Large  profits  in  sweet  corn  and  apples;  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  of  “Maine  Cream”  shipped  last  year; 
more  than  $15,000,000  spent  In  Maine  every  Summer 
by  tourists;  no  liquor,  no  malaria,  no  raw  east 
winds;  good  Yankee  neighbors.  Now  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  a  productive  farm  with  comfortable 
buildings;  near  railroad,  markets,  schools  and 
churches,  at  $5  to  $10  an  acre.  It  Is  the  land  of  easy 
living  for  the  man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Our 
illustrated  booklet  tells  why;  It  Is  free.  Don't  de¬ 
lay  or  the  best  bargains  will  all  be  taken.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Fare  by  boat  from  Boston  only  $1.75. 

cE.  A.  STROUT,  Augusta,  Maine. 


11/ r  DAY  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
I?  L  in  I  with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


SILOS 

THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


?  Purebred  Red  Belgian  Hares  at  reduced 

prices.  JOHN  D.  BERGEN,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


POI  I  IE  D 1 1 DC-By  Brize- Winning, Imported 
UULLIt  lUlW  Sires  and  Trained  Dams.  Fit 
for  Bench,  Ranch  or  Farm.  Both  sexes;  all  ages. 
Also  a  Book  on  the  Care  and  Training  of  the  COLLIE 
for  all  Practical  Uses.  Price.  50o.  Book  free  to  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Collie.  Manlemont  Sargent,  Albany,  Vt. 


liaavh  tik  s  Isa  “uu  ^ ^  * c,  w  c 

U  cal  II  (U  Live  64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  367,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Oldest  Commission  KS 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits1 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


PEACHES 

We  are  the  Pioneers  in  the  Georgia  Peach  Trade, 
and  have  excellent  facilities  for  handling  shipments 
of  Prime  Fruit.  Also  Berries,  Vegetables  and 
Hothouse  Products.  Careful  attention  and 
prompt  returns. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Per  Annum  on  De¬ 
posits  of  $50.00  and 
Over  Paid  Quarterly 
by  Check. 


E  will  promptly  inform  .prospective  de¬ 
positors  how  we  have  annually  in¬ 
creased  our  assets  and  surplus  earn¬ 
ings  while  paying  1  to  2  per  cent,  more 
than  the  average  interest  on  deposits.  We 
have  nothing  to  interest  speculative  in¬ 
vestors,  hut  we  earn  6  per  cent,  for  conserv¬ 
ative  depositors. 

Capital  paid  In  -  $1,000,000 
Assets  ....  1,600,000 

Surplus ....  185,000 

Conducted  under  supervision  of  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Department.  Endorsed  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  eminent  clergymen  and  others, 
who  cheerfully  permit  us  to  use  their 
testimonials. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 
1 1 34-5  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Sign  of  a  Watch  Case 


This  Keystone  is  the  identifying  sign  of 
the  best  watch  case  made— no  matter  what’ 
it  costs.  It  stands  for  worth  and  wear — 
for  beauty  equal  to  an  all-gold  case,  at  a 
much  smaller  price.  The 


MS.  BOSS 

Stiffened  GOLD 

Watch  Case ' 

is  better  protection  than  a  solid  gold 
case,  because  of  its  stiffness  and 
strength.  Better  than  any  other  case,  , 
because  it  will  last  for  25  years  with¬ 
out  wearing  thin  or  losing  its  beauty. 
A  reputation  of  50  years  proves  the 
value  of  the  Jaa.  Boss  Case. 

Consult  the  jeweler.  W rite  us  for  s  booklet. 
THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
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$10,  $7,  $5,  $3,  $1. 


Why  I  Take  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

We  offer  five  prizes  for  the  best  answers  to  the  above  question 
from  our  readers  and  subscribers.  For  the  best  answer  we  will  give 
$10;  second  best,  $7;  third,  $5,  fourth,  $3,  and  fifth,  $1.  We  want  the 
story  you  would  tell  a  friend  or  neighbor  who  asked  you  why  you 
take  the  paper.  What  has  it  done  for  you?  What  departments  are 
most  useful,  and  why?  We  do  not  want  “taffy”  or  fulsome  praise, 
but  a  serious  and  fair  review  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  paper, 
considered  as  you  would  any  other  product  that  you  obtain  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  dollar.  The  article  should  not  contain  over  200  words. 
Original  ideas  and  expressions  will  be  considered  especially  valuable. 
A  picture  of  yourself  or  some  member  of  your  family,  or  of  some 
feature  of  your  home  or  farm  work  would  add  value  to  your  letter. 
All  letters  must  be  in  our  hands  by  July  15,  1902.  Subscribers  only 
will  be  permitted  to  compete.  Names  of  successful  competitors 
will  be  published.  Address  all  letters  to 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


POTATOES.— Old  tubers  are  being  rushed 
in  rapidly.  38,613  barrels  of  domestic  stock 
having  arrived  during  the  week  ending 
May  27.  The  market  is  a  trifle  more  firm 
than  of  late,  however,  as  the  European 
receipts  are  much  lighter,  and  it  is  thought 
that  but  few  more  will  be  shipped  this 
Spring.  Arrivals  of  southern  potatoes  are 
so  heavy  that  prices  have  taken  a  drop,  but 
few  sales  exceeding  $3,'  and  culls  as  low 
as  SI. 

LARGE  AND  VARIED  CARGO.— The 
Hamburg-American  steamer  Bulgaria, 
which  recently  left  the  port  of  Baltimore, 
had  on  board  a  quantity  of  products  suf¬ 
ficient  to  fill  100  railroad  cars.  Among 
other  items  were  176.000  bushels  of  wheat; 
160  Black  walnut  logs;  13,491  feet  of  other 
logs;  9,650  feet  of  walnut  squares;  25,900 
feet  of  lumber;  3,015  packages  of  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery;  1.825  tierces,  1,260  half¬ 
barrels  and  1,200  tubs  of  lard;  12,061  sacks 
of  malt  sprouts;  1,000  sacks  of  oil  cake; 
24.492  sacks  of  flour;  960  barrels  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil.  and  600  barrels  of  rosin.  This  12,- 
000-ton  cargo  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever 
shipped  from  Baltimore,  and  put  the  ves¬ 
sel's  draught  30  feet,  10  inches  under  water. 

MELONS  AND  PEACHES— A  few  from 
the  extreme  south  are  on  hand.  Musk- 
melons  wholesale  at  $2  to  $4  per  bushel 
case,  and  watermelons  75  cents  to  $1  each. 
The  latter  are  very  small  and  the  quality 
of  neither  is  high  enough  to  cause  one  who 
knows  good  melons  to  ask  for  more.  It 
seems  an  insult  to  the  peach  tribe  to  label 
as  peaches  the  little  hard  green  fruits  that 
have  been  offered  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Of  course,  the  number  on  hand  is  limited, 
and  but  few  could  be  sold  anyway,  until 
there  Is  a  decided  improvement  in  quality. 
Consumers  have  so  great  a  variety  of  fine 
fruits  to  select  from  all  the  time  in  the 
large  markets  that  few  care  to  pay  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  for  poor  quality  fruit 
merely  because  it  is  scarce. 

EXPORT  NOTES.  —  Grain  shipments 
from  this  country  for  the  nine  months  end¬ 
ing  March  31  were:  whe  t,  126,942.339  bushels, 
an  increase  of  47,500,000  over  the  same 
period  last  year;  corn,  24,369.964  bushels, 
a  drop  of  over  120,000,000;  oats,  8,559,353  bush¬ 
els,  about  one-third  the  previous  year's 
exports  and  barley,  7,794,501  bushels.  Cotton 
cloth  shipments  were  more  than  double, 
368.355,847  yards.  In  live  stock  were  75.753 
horses;  23,017  mules,  and  305.595  cattle. 
Meats  form  a  large  item:  Fresh  beef,  233,- 
828,359  pounds;  pork,  129,672,497  pounds; 
hams.  164,685,147  pounds;  38,407,828  pounds  of 
cured,  and  45,509,388  of  canned  beef.  In 
miscellaneous  items  were  27,362,087  pounds 
of  sole  leather;  190,666,511  of  copper;  1,246,- 
635.594  of  oil  cake,  and  230,982,231  of  leaf  to¬ 
bacco. 

STRAWBERRIES.— There  is  a  lot  of 
poor  stuff  on  hand  this  week.  Some  berries 
have  sold  at  wholesale  as  low  as  two  cents 
per  quart.  Even  many  of  those  from  Dela¬ 
ware  and  the  Peninsula,  which  came  in 
refrigerator  cars,  appear  to  have  been  dam¬ 
aged  before  shipment,  probably  by  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  excessive  heat  too  long  after 
picking.  Later  arrivals  show  injury  from 
heavy  rains,  being  soft  and  sandy.  Hand¬ 
lers  here  have  been  busy  sorting  over  the 
better  of  these  poor  berries,  and  fixing  up 
in  presentable  shape  those  fit  to  be  sold. 
Most  of  the  North  Carolina  and  Norfolk 
berries  are  here,  and  the  few  straggling 
lots  now  arriving  bring  low'  prices.  Like 
the  mercury  in  a  thermometer  the  top-notch 


price  works  up  gradually  during  the  season 
from  Florida  to  the  Oswego  section.  Just 
now  it  stands  over  the  fancy  fruit  from 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  Very  soon  it  will 
move  up  a  notch  to  tne  southern  Jersey 
crop.  A  few  of  the  latter,  which  are  in  at 
present,  are  selling  at  fair  prices. 


Ashes,  Saif  and  Sulphur  for  Hogs. 

We  find  no  bad  results  from  allowing 
pigs  of  all  ages  free  access  to  a  mixture 
of  charcoal,  salt  and  sulphur  constantly 
before  them.  We  heartily  approve  of  it, 
and  consider  it  a  great  benefit  to  pigs 
that  are  kept  penned  up.  We  do  not  put 
wood  ashes  in  the  mixture,  but  often 
throw  some  nice  clean  wood  ashes  in  the 
pens.  In  the  mixture  we  prefer  charcoal 
to  wood  ashes.  We  would  never  put 
wood  ashes  or  this  mixture  into  the  feed 
or  slop,  and  force  them  to  eat  it.  If  hogs 
need  medicine  it  is  a  good  way  to  admin¬ 
ister  it  through  the  feed,  but  not  the 
above  mixture.  Hamilton  &  co. 

Rosenvick,  Pa. 

Hogs  not  accustomed  to  ashes,  salt  and 
sulphur  may  take  too  much  for  best  re¬ 
sults  when  first  offered  to  them,  but  this 
does  not  occur  when  a  supply  is  con¬ 
stantly  left  before  them  (so  as  to  have 
them  accustomed  to  it)  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  compel  them  to  eat  it  in  order 
to  get  their  food.  enos  h.  hess. 

Casanova.  Va. 

The  Octopus;  a  Belated  Review. 

The  Octopus,  a  novel  of  California  wheat 
ranch  life,  by  Frank  Norris,  stands  out  as 
the  strongest  work  of  American  fiction 
published  In  a  year  notable  for  large  out¬ 
put  and  high  quality  in  every  field  of  pop¬ 
ular  literature.  The  several  months  that 
have  passed  since  its  issue  have  only  con¬ 
firmed  estimates  of  its  force  and  earnest 
directness.  It  is  a  story  of  the  unavailing 
struggles  of  wheat  growers  against  the 
relentless  power  of  rate  discrimination  em¬ 
bodied  in  certain  subsidized  railroads. 
Nothing  seems  too  great  nor  trivial  to  es¬ 
cape  their  notice.  Prosperous  industries 
may  be  destroyed  on  one  hand,  while  un¬ 
scrupulous  favorites  are  enriched  on  the 
other.  One  realizes,  while  reading  the 
grim  struggles  of  the  harried  ranchers, 
the  gigantic  folly  of  permitting  greedy 
personal  interests  to  monopolize  the  com¬ 
mon  rights  of  all  to  cheap  and  equitable 
transportation  of  person  and  property.  On 
the  other  side,  the  ways  of  tne  bonanza 
farmers,  who  have  no  real  love  for  the 
soil,  and  who  exploit  a  gigantic  wheat 
crop  as  a  mine  or  other  speculation  to  be 
rapidly  worked  out  without  thought  of 
replenishment  do  not  seem  altogether 
admirable.  We  realize  theirs  is  not  the 
true  and  lasting  method  of  righting  great 
wrongs,  and  despite  our  hot  indignation 
at  the  tricky  and  merciless  domination 
of  the  railroads,  we  do  not  really  wish 
success  to  the  ranchers.  The  true  farmer 
has  a  tender  regard  for  his  land  and  will 
not  deplete  it  willingly  for  speculative 
purposes.  The  essential  truthfulness  of 
this  remarkable  book  is  guaranteed  by 
its  immunity  from  successful  adverse 
criticism,  although  the  radical  views  of 
the  talented  young  author  naturally  ex¬ 
cite  great  opposition.  Well-written  fic¬ 
tion  has  its  uses  in  developing  great 
moral  truths,  as  well  as  in  giving  enter¬ 
tainment.  Good  novels  are  found  In  al¬ 
most  every  household,  and  by  means  of 
rapidly  increasing  libraries  are  becoming 
accessible  to  all.  We  recommend  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  read  The  Octopus. 


Dyspepsia 

AMD 

Liver 

Disease 

CURED  BY 

Dr.  Pierce’S 
Golden 


Discovery. 


"  I  was  weak,  nervous  and  dizzy,  with  a 
fainting  sensation  when  walking,"  writes 
Jesse  Childress,  Esq.,  of  Samuel,  Sullivan 
Co.,  Tenn.  "Could  not  walk  any  distance; 
always  felt  bad  after  eating;  felt  as  though 
something  was  sticking  in  my  throat,  al¬ 
ways  uneasiness  in  stomach.  Doctored 
with  three  physicians  but  they  did  not 
relieve  me.  I  grew  worse  and  used 
everything  I  could  think  of ;  was  nearly 
ready  to  give  up  and  then  some  one  told 
me  that  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicine  was  good, 
so  I  began  taking  his  ‘Golden  Medical 
Discovery.’  I  have  taken  seven  bottles  of 
that  now  and  am  as  stout  as  ever,  and  en¬ 
joying  health  as  much  as  ever  before.  I 
worked  all  summer  and  this  winter  as 
much  as  any  one.  My  case  was  liver  dis¬ 
ease  and  nervous  dyspepsia  of  which  your 
medicine  has  cured  me.  In  September 
1898  my  weight  was  about  95  pounds,  now 
it  is  195.  Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks.” 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS. 


WOOD  SAWS 


->ne&two  horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  fi||TTCDQ 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LuO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS, Pottstown, Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent.  Willet.  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  AH 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED- 
CHURNS 
BUTTER- 

— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  IS  A  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 

Chicago  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
Cincinnati  Denver 
V^Ofiipany  Detroit 
Louisville 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 


Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


D  T  Ppdo — Farm- raised,  hardy  and  prolific.  For 
U.  I.  110U.O  egKg  to  hatch  at  6  cents  each,  send  to 
Walter  Sherman,  25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


EGG8  from  Thoroughbred  Bar.  Wh.  Butt  Rocks,  Br. 

Wh.  Butt  Leghorns,  Gold,  Wh.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Langshans,  Cochins,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas, 
15,  $1;  40,  $2.  Catalog.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


JOHN  A.  IRION,  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 

Breeder  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  15  choice  fertile 
eggs,  11.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  13  Pekin 
Duck  eggs,  SI;  large  strain. 


EIGHT 

OLLARS 


and  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

Buys  the  celebrated,  hlirh  jrrnd© 

new  1902  Model  BURDICK  BICYCI.E, 

28-inch  wheel, any  height  frame,  high  grade  equipment, 
including  high  grade  guaranteed  pneumatic  tires,  adjustable 
handle  bars,  fine  leather  covered  grips,  padded  saddle,  fine  hall 
hearing  pedals,  nickel  trimmings,  beautifully  finished  through¬ 
out,  any  color  enamel.  Btrongcfit  Guarantee. 
$10.95  for  the  celebrated  1902  Kenwood  Bicycle. 
$12.75  for  the  celebrated  1902  Klgin  King  or  Elgin  Queen 
Bicycle.  $14.95  for  thehlghestgrade  1902bicycle  made,  our 
three-Crown  nickel  joint,  Napoleon  or  Josephine,  complete  with 
the  very  finest  equipment,  including  Morgan  &  Wright  highest 
grade  pneumatic  tires,  a  regular  $50. OO  Bicycle. 

in  nAY<5  FRFF  TRIAI  on  uny  b,cye,e  ordered. 

IU  UAlC  .rnCC  I  ill  ML  For  the  most  wonderful  bicycle 
offer  ever  heard  of,  our  liberal  terms  and  pay  after  received 
offer,  write  for  our  free  1902  Bicycle  Catalogue. 

-'—SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AC0., CHICAGO. 


THE 


Agricultural  Exposition 

OF  OINTOINmiYOA. 

will  hold  Its 

First  Annual  Spring  Fair 


AT 


Kirkwood  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

June  16,  17,  18,  19,20,  21,  1902. 


Large  Prizes  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine 
Poultry,  etc.  Premium  List  now  ready.  Entries  wil 
close  June  lO. 

THEO.  H.  COLEMAN,  Sec’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LIME  FERTILIZER 

Special  preparation  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited  THE  8NOW  FLAKE 
LIME  CO.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


CUTTERS 


RIERS. 


and  SHREDDERS 

FOR  ENSILAGE  4  DRY 
FODDER.  Also  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car- 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  T 


Caua  Dainf  Qille  Instead  of  using  Metal 
Odvc  r  dill  I  01115  Roofing,  which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing, 

already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 

ASbHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 
136  Water  St..  New  York.  samples. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new.  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Rooting,  Siding  or  foiling  yon  can  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  ot  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Cataloprue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


TRADE  mark 


SPAVIN  CURE 


Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 


Bone  and  Bog;  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb.Thor- 
oughpin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock.  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. 
Contains  no  arseuio,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$3.00  PER  BOTTLE . 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  con¬ 
vince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  posi¬ 
tively  “Save-the-Uorse”  will  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  Is 
made  all  your  way.  Bottle  contains  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure  In  any  ordinary  case.  Guarantee  covers 
effectiveness  of  one  bottle. 

At  alldrugglsts  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  Is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  It  In  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory  swelling,  old 
Bores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  if  it  falls. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $ 4 . 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICALi  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


£• DISINFECTING  A  DAIRY  BARN. 

I  have  lost  my  dairy  herd  through  tuber¬ 
culosis.  I  wish  to  stock  up  anew.  Can  the 
old  barn  be  disinfected  to  insure  future 
immunity?  Would  it  be  more  advisable  to 
build  new  stables  and  use  the  old  barn  for 
fodder  storage?  E.  p. 

Columbia,  N.  Y. 

The  question  of  the  disinfection  of  a 
barn  infected  with  tuberculosis  is  essen¬ 
tially  one  of  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work,  and  the  conditions  of  each  barn 
would  demand  special  treatment.  The 
microbe  secluded  from  sunshine  and 
free  outdoor  air  survives  in  virulent 
form  much  longer  than  in  the  opposite 
conditions.  Outdoors  in  the  sunshine 
its  viability  is  circumscribed  by  from  a 
few  hours  to  seven  days,  according  to 
immediate  surroundings.  In  some  barns 
with  much  cracked  and  rotten  wood¬ 
work,  dust  laden  and  encrusted,  and  with 
soaked  floor  resting  on  filth-sodden 
soil,  it  may  be  safest  and  cheapest  to 
remove  the  old  structure,  burn  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  build  on  new  soil,  or  re¬ 
move  the  old,  saturated  soil,  cover  the 
surface  with  quicklime  and  fill  up  with 
clean  earth  before  building  anew.  The 
yard  may  have  to  be  treated  like  it. 

In  a  compact,  solid,  well-kept  barn, 
not  resting  on  a  filth-saturated  soil,  a 


successive  testings.  Afterward  keep  all 
newly  acquired  cattle  in  a  separate 
quarantined  barn  until  several  tests 
have  approved  them  as  sound.  Barns 
should  be  airy,  clean,  well  lighted,  with¬ 
out  cold  drafts  and  with  good  drainage. 
Until  all  infection  has  been  eradicated 
each  animal  should  occupy  its  own 
stall  only,  and  feeding  troughs  and 
racks  should  be  fenced  apart  for  each 
animal  to  eat  by  itself.  The  open  air 
life  fortifies  the  system  especially 
against  infection  and  obviates  danger 
from  infected  dust.  james  law. 

Cornell  University. 


PRICES  FOR  WESTERN  CATTLE. 

We  westerners  think  the  increase  in 
prices  of  meat  is  not  too  much  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prices  of  feed  and  feeding  cat¬ 
tle,  at  least  the  way  the  market  was  re¬ 
cently.  We  pay  $4.60  per  100  for  feeders, 
63  cents  per  bushel  for  corn,  $30  per  ton 
for  cotton-seed  meal  and  $9  per  ton  for 
clover  hay.  We  must  have  $7  per  100  for 
our  cattle  or  money  lost.  The  western 
cattle  men  have  been  getting  a  fair  share 
of  the  increase  in  prices,  mans  lap.sen. 

Iowa. 

In  regard  to  the  meat  trust,  I  am  against 
it.  If  they  would  pay  the  farmer  or  the 
feeder  what  they  ought  to,  according  to 
the  price  the  retailer  is  selling  it  for,  it 
might  make  a  difference.  1  fed  80  steers 


HOOD  FARM  JERSEY  COW  FIGGIS  76106.  Fig.  161. 


thorough  disinfection  should  prove  suc¬ 
cessful.  Empty  the  barn  of  all  fodder, 
litter,  manure  and  other  material;  wash 
with  hot  water,  brushes  and  scrapers  to 
remove  all  encrusted  matter;  tear  out 
all  rotten  woodwork,  and  the  boards 
from  every  double  wall  or  partition ; 
wash  the  whole  with  the  following  dis¬ 
infectant  whitewash:  Quicklime  re¬ 
cently  burned,  one  bushel;  chloride  of 
lime  (bleaching  powder,  recently  pre¬ 
pared),  two  pounds;  water,  eight  gal¬ 
lons;  leave  a  thick  coating  of  this  on 
every  part  of  the  surface  ( any  spot, 
however  small,  that  has  escaped  will 
instantly  show);  this  may  suffice  on 
feeding  troughs  or  racks,  though  disin¬ 
fection  is  more  certain  in  its  results  if 
these  are  broken  up,  burned  and  re¬ 
placed  by  new  ones.  Dress  everything 
in  the  stable  in  the  same  way;  forks 
and  other  implements  may  be  soaked 
in  a  10-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid;  the  building  should  be  kept  empty 
for  a  week  (better  for  a  month),  and 
then  sound  (tested)  cattle  only  should 
be  admitted.  Even  then  the  tubercu¬ 
losis  may  be  introduced  anew  in  indi¬ 
vidual  infected  cattle  that  have  failed 
to  respond  to  the  test,  so  that  a  new 
test  in  the  course  of  three  months,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  removal  of  all  reacting 
animals  and  the  disinfection  of  their 
stalls,  will  be  desirable.  Repeat  the 
testing  at  similar  intervals  until  no  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  obtained  at  several 


and  just  shipped  them  to  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket,  and  they  sold  for  $6  per  100;  that  is 
not  enough  according  to  the  way  beef  is 
retailing.  The  price  of  feed  is  very  high 
here,  and  we  can’t  make  anything  at  the 
present  price  of  feed  and  what  our  cattle 
are  selling  for.  c.  h.  c. 

Elmore,  Minn. 

In  our  opinion  the  western  cattlemen 
are  not  getting  their  equal  proportion  of 
the  raise  in  meats.  Of  course  they  are 
getting  some  advance  in  prices,  but  not  in 
proportion  to  the  prices  received  by  slaugh¬ 
terers.  Cattle  have  advanced  from  15  to 
25  per  cent  as  extremes;  perhaps  about  20 
per  cent  as  a  mean,  while  hogs  have  ad¬ 
vanced  about  25  per  cent.  I  think  that  the 
big  packers  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
situation,  and  have  advanced  their  prices 
beyond  reason.  w.  j.  taylor. 

Stuart,  Iowa. 

I  think  the  packers  and  retailers  are  sell¬ 
ing  these  meats  on  as  close  a  margin  as, 
if  not  closer  than  for  several  years  past. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  packers  and  re¬ 
tailers  are  asking  more  than  they  should. 
I  know  that  they  are  not  in  our  local 
markets,  for  they  sell  their  meat  to  our 
butchers  cheaper  than  they  can  get  it  when 
they  do  their  own  slaughtering.  I  think 
the  western  farmer  is  getting  his  share  of 
the  “good  things,”  and  I  believe  that  if 
the  people  who  are  making  such  a  howl 
about  the  high  retail  prices  of  meats  would 
see  the  broad  smiles  on  the  faces  of  the 
farmers  who  have  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  to 
sell,  they  would  not  be  long  in  making  up 
their  minds  who  are  receiving  the  benefit 
of  these  high  prices.  F.  f.  e. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 


Warts  on  Cow’s  Udder.— I  see  on  page 
379  a  remedy  for  warts  on  cow’s  udder.  I 
have  found  a  solution  of  alum  water  to  be 
a  very  sure  remedy,  and  it  keeps  the 
udder  soft  and  pliable.  h.  e.  p. 

Stevenson,  Conn. 


POULTRY  NOTES  FROM  PLEASANT 
VIEW  FARM. 

Big  White  Leghorns.— We  are  often 
asked  why  our  White  Leghorns  are  so 
much  larger  than  the  average.  A  chick 
hatched  early,  well  fed,  free  from  lice, 
early  matured,  means  a  large  bird.  We  do 
not  inbreed,  and  are  careful  to  have  large, 
well-matured  roosters  and  breed  from 
large,  early-matured  hens.  The  feed  and 
the  way  the  birds  are  managed  are  large¬ 
ly  responsible.  A  chick,  like  a  calf  or  a 
colt,  must  not  be  stunted,  or  a  small  bird 
will  be  the  result.  Common  sense  is  need¬ 
ed  in  taking  care  of  young  chicks.  First 
they  must  be  well  hatched,  of  good,  strong 
well-matured  birds  that  have  free  range 
and  are  not  overfed.  No  mash  or  dough 
should  ever  be  given  breeding  stock;  whole 
grain  of  almost  any  kind,  with  free  range, 
is  what  is  needed. 

Feeding  Little  Chicks.— For  the  first 
two  days  after  hatching  there  is  nothing 
better  than  to  feed  the  shells  they  are 
hatched  in.  Put  the  shells  in  the  oven  and 
dry  them,  when  they  may  be  finely  pul¬ 
verized  easily.  The  chicks  need  fresh 
water  to  drink  more  than  they  need  food. 
Many  of  the  drinking  fountains  are  no 
good,  as  the  chicks  fail  to  find  the  water 
until  they  are  almost  dead,  and  many 
never  find  it,  but  die  of  thirst.  After  they 
are  two  days  old  and  shells  are  used  up 
a  little  millet  seed  scattered  in  clover  chaff 
seems  to  be  about  the  thing  needed. 
Cracked  wheat  and  millet  seed  perhaps 
are  about  the  best  grain  for  the  first  three 
weeks.  Bread  moistened  with  milk  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Cracked  corn  will  come  in  later, 
but  there  is  nothing  that  we  know  of  that 
will  just  make  a  whole  flock  of  chicks 
wild  and  fall  over  one  another  to  get  it 
like  curd.  Curd,  first,  last  and  all  the  time, 
is  what  chicks  want;  it  might  be  possible 
to  feed  them  too  much,  but  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  not  get  enough.  We 
feed  curd  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  day, 
all  they  will  eat.  No  bowel  trouble,  no 
droopy  chicks,  but  fat  and  sleek  as  mice. 
We  don’t  know  of  anything  equal  to  curd 
for  chicks  or  fowls;  it  seems  to  balance 
anything  else  given  them.  We  find,  too. 
that  for  50  chicks  in  one  brooder  in  a  pen  of 
say  10x14  feet,  a  yard  100  feet  long  is  need¬ 
ed;  when  they  are  crowded  they  droop, 
and  we  lose  many.  They  must  have  room 
and  fresh  air  and  water  to  make  them  grow 
fast. 

Incubator  Hatches.— We  have  pretty 
well  proven  after  a  good  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  average  incubator,  if 
run  in  cellar  (that  is  where  we  run  ours) 
does  not  want  the  ventilators  wide  open; 
about  half  closed  during  the  hatch  gives 
best  results,  till  the  chicks  are  coming  out; 
then  open  wide.  Put  in  moisture,  plenty 
of  it,  about  the  fifteenth  day,  and  keep  on 
till  through  hatching.  We  find  too  that  we 
used  to  cool  our  eggs  too  long  and  often. 
We  turn  by  taking  them  out  twice  each 
day,  but  don’t  leave  them  out  long,  say 
from  four  to  five  minutes  each  time,  and 
if  for  any  cause  the  machine  has  been  run¬ 
ning  low,  as  sometimes  happens,  we  turn 
them  and  put  them  back  at  once.  We  do 
not  believe  that  eggs  need  cooling  or  turn¬ 
ing  in  an  incubator  oftener  or  longer  than 
a  hen  turns  them.  We  can  hardly  im¬ 
prove  upon  nature.  We  have  hens  that 
will  sit  and  hatch  every  fertile  egg,  but  we 
always  have  quite  a  number  die  in  the 
shell;  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  do. 
Still  we  cannot  get  along  without  incu¬ 
bators,  as  we  want  our  chicks  out  early. 
We  have  just  taken  out  of  a  200-egg 
Prairie  State  170  chicks,  and  we  often  get 
down  to  100,  120  or  150  chicks.  Then  again 
we  have  set  hens  that  never  hatched  at 
all,  but  as  a  rule  the  hens,  if  they  tend 
strictly  to  business,  will  discount  the  in¬ 
cubator  for  a  large  hatch.  a.  a. 

Burdett,  N.  Y. 


Tiie  Jersey  cow  Figgis,  shown  at  Fig. 
161,  is  owned  at  Hood  Farm,  Lowell, 
Mass.  She  is  a  good  representative  of 
the  Jersey  tribe  of  Sophie’s  Tormentor, 
21  of  his  22  daughters  having  butter  rec¬ 
ords  of  over  14  pounds  in  seven  days. 
Figgis  has  a  record  of  19  pounds,  15 
ounces  in  seven  days.  This  great  cow 
will  be  sold  at  the  coming  sale  as  will 
many  other  excellent  animals. 


For  All  Lame  Horses 

whether  they  have 
spavins,  ringbones 
splints,  curbs,  or 
other  forms  of  bony 
enlargement,  use 

KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN 
CURE 

Cures  without  a 
blemish  as  It 
does  not  blister. 

As  a  liniment 
for  family  use, 
it  has  no  equal, 
l'rlco  $1,  Six  fur 
$5.  Aslc  your 
druggist  for 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  ENOSBURQ  PALLS.  VT. 


Breeders’  Directory 


REGISTERED  Jersey  Bull  CALVES 

from  Ida  Stoke  Pogis  and  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 
K.  F.  SHANNON,  607  Liberty  St ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A 

by 


Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
DKLLHUKST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Cnr  In— PUREBRED  HOLSTKIN-FRIESIAN8. 
I  U I  Odlw  Bargains  In  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 


PHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
^  N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Poland-CMna  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  In  season. 

Young  Registered  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Bulls  for  Sale  Cheap. 


I  have  two  bulls  two  years  old  and  several  yearling 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  They  are  large,  handsome,  per¬ 
fectly  marked  animals,  all  sired  by  Dora  De  Kol’s 
Oount  No.  23757,  and  from  best  dams  In  herd.  These 
animals  are  on  McLennan  Stock  Farm.  Ischua,  N.  Y. 
Inquire  of  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Of||  I  If  SHEPHERD  DOGS,  trained  &  untrained 
bULL.lL  dogs  and  bitches;  also 20  pups,  beauties 
ready  to  ship.  J.  BOYCE.  Summitvllle,  N.  Y. 


Phnohiroo- April  pigs.  Brown  Leghorn  breeding 
UUuulllluO  stock  cheap.  S.  A. Little,  Malcom,  N.Y 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES  » 


hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  8ervlce  Boars 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  tlmai 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Kosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ANGORA  GOATS 

Low  prices.  Large  olr.  B. 


are  handsome,  hardy  and 
profitable.  Prize  stock. 
W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  for  eo 


years.  Used  on  250  millions  annually.  If  local 
Irugglstonnnot  supply,  send  #1. 75  for  <>2  (lOOgal.i 
pkt.  to  WM.  COOPEU  A  NEPHEWS,  CHICAGO. 


SHOO-FLV  ~ 

Kills  every  FLY  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest;  harmless  to  man 
and  beast.  Cures  all  sores  (beware  of  IMITATIONS  that  make 
sores).  Half  cent’s  worth  saves  2  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Thousands  have  duplicated  10  to  50  gallons  7  consecutive  years. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  $1.00  for  Improved  Double 
Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  “  Shoo-FIy  ”  to  protect  100  cows ;  or 
send  25  cents  for  liquid.  Quart  FREE- to  those  naming 
IMITATION  they  have  used,  and  promising  to  pay  Express;  to 
these  will  send  a  spray  for  60c. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.  Phila.  Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  SHOO-FLY  to  be  O.  K. — Editor. 


Rippley’s 
Fly  Remover 


instalitly  removes  all  flies 
mosquitos,  lice  and  other 
sects  from  cattle,  horses 
other  animals  sprayed  with  it 
it  is  healing  to  any  sore.  Ani 
mals  rest  easy  and  feed  quietly 
all  day.  Cows  give  %  more 
milk,  which  is  a  big  saving.  1 
gal.  will  protect  50i)  cows.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  tire  best  class  of 
people.  Order  at  once  and  se¬ 
cure  agency,  you  can  sell  hun¬ 
dreds  of  gallons.  1 
2  gal.,  $2.10;  5 
gal.,  $9.00. 

Special  Sprayer  for  apply- 
ingsame.$1.00;  5  gal.  Compressed  Air  sprayer  for  ap¬ 
plying  same  on  large  herds,  $5.60.  Money  refunded  if  not  as 
represented.  Our  Breeders'  Supply  catalog  mailed  free; 
tells  how  $8.00  per  head  can  be  saved  by  using  Ely 
Remover.  Tin  Hand  Sprayer,  65c. 


Gentlemen:— For  three  years  I  have  been  experimenti  ng 
with  different  things  to  keep  Hies  oiTiny  cows,  but  not  until  1 
tried  your  Fly  Remover  and  Compressed  Air  Sprayer  was  1 
successful.  1  used  this  last  year  ami  found  thatitcosts  less 
than  one  cent  per  week  per  cow.  With  your  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer  it  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  put  it  on.  and  the 
rcsulthas  been  that  my  cows  were  free  from  flies,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  gave  6400  pounds  of  milk  each,  which  made 824 
pounds  of  butter  per  cow.  1  can  heartily  recommend  it  t,, 
all  stock  owners.—  IOHN  ARMSTRONG,  President  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  De  Smet,  S.  D.,  June  4, 1901. 

RIPPLEY  HARDWARE  CO.,  Box  223,  0RAFT0N,  ILL. 

Western  Oltlec,  Watertown,  S.  1>. 


=  NO  SPAVGNS  === 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Brightwood  Silo  Coating 

WU:ER ;  proof 

ACID  I  M  M  W 

Will  not  scale.  Perfect  preservative  for  Inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  new  or  old  wood.  Crane’s 
Prolific  Ensilage  Corn  (20  tons  ensilage  or  180 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  Write  for  prices. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STOKE,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Dana  Ear  Labels 

are  always  clean  and  readable. 
Do  not  make  the  ear  sore,  will  not 
pullout  or  get  lost.  Stamped  with 
owner’s  name,  address  and  herd 
or  registry  numbers.  1  supply  40  rec¬ 
ord  associations  with  oilicial  labels. 
Thousands  of  practical  farmers,  vet¬ 
erinarians  and  breeders  use  my  labels 
exclusively.  8auipleFree. 
Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  terms. 

C.H.Dana,74  Main  St. ,W. Lebanon,  N.H 
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DAIRY  AND  FARM  NOTES. 

Feeding  Wiiey. — Whey  is  a  valuable 
by-product  when  the  solids  are  utilized. 
The  small  proportion  of  solids  to  total 
weight  induces  indigestion  and  bowel 
trouble  unless  care  is  exercised.  It  must 
not  be  too  acid  and  should  be  kept  in 
receptacles  frequently  scalded.  Some 
regulative  agent  coupled  with  it  will, 
with  present  price  of  grain  and  pork, 
easily  give  a  value  of  10  cents  per  100 
pounds.  We  may  safely  estimate  under 
these  conditions  that  it  will  he  worth 
one-half  as  much  as  skim-milk.  I  did 
not  know  until  this  Spring  that  whey- 
fed  calves  would  eat  charcoal.  They 
seem  to  crave  it,  and  everyone  knows 
that  charcoal  is  an  excellent  absorbent. 
Powdered  charcoal  is  no  better  than  the 
coarse  lumps  just  as  they  come  from 
the  pit. 

Aerating  Milk. — The  Spring  has  so 
far  been  cool,  not  a  single  hot  night, 
so  but  little  aeration  has  been  needed. 
The  quality  of  milk  has  been  fine  with 
a  few  exceptions,  due  to  unclean  strain¬ 
ers  or  utensils.  Every  experience  points 
to  an  over-estimate  of  the  value  of 
aeration  for  cheese  making.  We  have 
seen  good  results,  but  indications  point 
to  the  value  coming  from  the  lower 
temperature  rather  than  the  air  con¬ 
tact.  Often  one  experience  seems  to 
warrant  a  definite  conclusion,  but  re¬ 
peated  trials  bring  out  a  modification 
of  inferences. 

Pea  Weevil. — We  have  used  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon  for  several  years  for 
Pea  and  Bean  weevil  without  a  failure. 
Recently  when  sowing  peas  mixed  with 
other  grains,  the  man  in  charge  called 
my  attention  to  the  weevils  crawling 
around  in  the  drill  box.  The  heat  of 
the  sun  had  started  life  and  they  had 
come  out  of  the  peas,  their  Winter 
home,  full  fledged.  I  then  looked  over 
the  sacks  yet  filled  and  found  them  up¬ 
on  the  outside.  Was  the  bisulphide 
poor?  It  was  used  freely. 

Henroosts. — A  round  pole  from 
which  the  bark  had  not  been  removed 
has  been  used  for  an  extra  henroost  for 
a  year.  The  bark  has  loosened  in  dry¬ 
ing,  but  no  one  had  thought  of  trouble. 
Roosts  are  regularly  sprayed.  I  took 
off  a  portion  of  the  loose  bark  and  found 
a  multitude  of  mites.  I  can  hardly  con¬ 
ceive  how  one  could  permit  this  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Close  observation  may  re¬ 
veal  loose  bark  in  many  places  on  the 
farm;  a  human  weakness  prevails  of  ob¬ 
serving  only  certain  parts  of  a  business. 
Some  one  comes  along  viewing  the  situ¬ 
ation  from  another  standpoint,  and  sees 
at  once  a  needed  correction. 

Cheese  Matters. — The  cheese  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  country  is  surely  passing 
through  a  readjustment.  We  exported 
140,000,000  pounds  annually  20  years 
ago.  From  that  time  exports  gradually 
decreased,  at  present  only  a  few  of  the 
old-time  exporters  are  in  the  market.  A 
representative  of  one  of  these  firms 
visited  the  Watertown  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  recently  looking  up  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  home  trade  cheese  for  the 
southern  market.  It  is  surprising  to 
note  the  rapidity  with  which  the  cheese 
business  has  grown  in  the  South  since 
the  passage  of  the  filled  cheese  law. 
New  England  has  until  recently  been 
our  best  cheese  market.  To-day  the 
southern  markets  lead.  The  moment 
these  people  realized  the  value  of  full 
cream  cheese  as  compared  to  filled 
cheese  they  became  heavy  buyers.  I 
mentioned  in  a  previous  note  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  Chicago  dealer  relative  to 
one-pound  skims.  This  man  has  since 
informed  me  that  he  failed  to  find  a 
manufacturer  with  whom  he  could  deal 
and  had  therefore  concluded  to  drop  the 
idea  and  buy  only  the  full  cream.  This 
pleases  me,  because  northern  New  York 
makers  refused  to  introduce  the  skim¬ 
mer  into  their  Summer  goods,  and  the 
southern  trade  will  get  just  that  much 
more  of  a  class  of  goods  of  which  they 
will  want  more. 


Eating  Oleo. — Of  course  people  will 
eat  skim  cheese  and  oleo.  How  much 
of  it?  Did  the  reader  ever  observe  the 
very  small  consumption  of  these  two  ar¬ 
ticles  when  placed  upon  a  hotel  table? 
A  few  years  ago  I  sat  at  the  table  of  a 
Chicago  hotel  where  oleo  was  served. 
At  my  table  were  seven  men  eating, 
each  plate  having  a  very  small  pat  of 
oleo,  not  one-half  the  quantity  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man  would  consume.  Not  one  used 
one-half  this  small  sample.  I  had  a 
similar  experience  last  Winter  at  a 
small  town  in  Illinois  where  a  medium 
grade  of  process  butter  was  served.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meal  I  asked  those 
about  me  why  they  did  not  eat  more 
butter.  No  one  had  thought  of  the  but¬ 
ter  or  the  amount  they  had  taken. 
There  was  nothing  bad  about  the  stuff 
in  either  case.  It  was  simply  negative, 
no  texture  and  no  flavor  that  one  would 
relish.  Some  people  are  not  unlike  oleo 
and  process  butter,  just  negative.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  note  that  these  illustra¬ 
tions  could  not  be  made  in  New  York 
State,  thanks  to  a  good  law  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Late-Sown  Wheat. — I  am  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  late-sown  wheat.  Last  year 
it  came  out  well.  This  year  a  small 
piece  is  very  thin  and  should  have  been 
plowed  for  another  crop.  Clover  and 
Timothy  both  sown  this  Spring  are  up 
and  growing.  We  sowed  the  Timothy 
with  clover  in  the  Spring  instead  of  the 
Fall,  which  was  our  practice  formerly. 
Spring  clover  and  Fall  Timothy  make 
a  combination  unfavorable  to  the 
clover;  when  both  are  sown  together, 
the  clover  is  fully  developed.  In  a  dry 
Spring  we  use  a  weeder  after  sowing — 
ordinarily  it  is  unnecessary. 

Horse  Collars. — Have  you  looked 
carefully  to  the  horse  collars?  How 
many  poor  beasts  are  daily  looking 
through  a  collar  that  would  not  be  used 
if  the  owner  had  the  same  ill-fitting 
shoe  to  walk  in.  Collars  should  fit  the 
neck  back  against  the  shoulders  where 
the  draft  comes,  for  that  reason  always 
buy  a  collar  that,  when  looking  through 
from  the  front,  will  show  plainly  the 
back  draft  face  of  the  collar.  This  col¬ 
lar  will  permit  of  a  space  between  the 
roll  and  the  neck.  The  neck  will  there¬ 
fore  have  fresh  air  always  in  contact. 
Then,  as  fast  as  the  “sweats,”  and  they 
are  correctly  named,  wear  out,  burn 
them  and  never  replace  with  new  ones. 
Use  a  heavy-faced  collar  hard  and 
smooth;  keep  it  clean  by  daily  scraping, 
or  washing  if  necessary.  If  horses  are 
shod,  clean  out  the  feet  every  night.  A 
flat-footed  horse  often  suffers  when  dirt 
packs  in  between  foot  and  shoe.  The 
shell  is  thin  and  does  not  stand  pres¬ 
sure.  If  a  horse  has  a  thick-shelled, 
firm  foot  it  is  much  better  and  cheaper 
to  go  without  shoes  if  they  are  not  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  do  road  work.  Feed  the 
horse  just  as  you  feed  yourself.  Work 
him,  always  maintaining  vigor  and  sur¬ 
plus  energy.  Do  not  try  to  do  two  days 
work  in  one.  Man  and  beast  will  stand 
up  under  tremendous  drill  and  strain, 
covering  long  periods,  if  that  strain  is 
evenly  distributed.  h.  e.  cook. 


Dairying  in  Central  America. 

An  R.  N.-Y.  reader  who  is  making  a 
success  of  dairying  in  Costa  Rica  gives 
the  following  facts  about  that  country. 
Although  within  10  degrees  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  his  farm  is  so  far  up  in  the  hills 
that  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  and  there 
are  occasional  light  frosts.  On  the  low¬ 
lands  near  the  coast  the  climate  is  hot 
and  unhealthful.  The  hilly  country  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  dairying.  The 
choicest  pasture  grasses  flourish.  There 
are  no  flies  or  ticks,  as  are  found  in  the 
lowlands,  and  really  nothing  to  trouble 
the  cattle.  They  keep  in  good  flesh  and 
give  large  yields  of  milk.  The  native 
grade  cows  have  been  improved  by  pure¬ 
bred  stock  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  importations  taken  to  the 


hills  are  easily  acclimated,  and  few  die. 
In  addition  to  clovers  and  other  grasses 
cows  are  fed  sugar  cane  and  a  variety 
of  bananas.  Both  milk  and  butter  are 
sold.  Formerly  butter-making  paid  the 
better,  but  of  late  prices  have  been 
lower.  On  account  of  the  poor  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roads  much  of  the  time  oxen 
are  largely  used  in  the  place  of  horses. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  CALF  POWER. 

I  have  been  using  a  calf  or  dog  power 
for  over  a  year,  separating  the  milk  of 
18  cows.  I  use  it  to  run  a  300-pound 
capacity  Sharpies  separator;  it  gives 
entire  satisfaction.  It  is  a  cheap  power 
costing  about  $12.  A  calf  or  dog  weigh¬ 
ing  125  pounds  runs  it  very  nicely.  I 
use  a  Guernsey  heifer  calf.  The  one  I 
am  using  at  present  I  broke  in  last  No¬ 
vember.  I  have  no  trouble  in  breaking 
them  in;  it  only  takes  a  few  minutes. 
Just  put  the  animal  in  the  power  and 
start  it  slowly  for  a  few  minutes;  then 
stop  and  pet  the  animal,  and  it  will 
soon  have  confidence  in  you  when  used 
kindly.  I  consider  a  nice  Guernsey  calf 
the  ideal  animal  to  use.  A  dog  will  run 
away  often  just  when  needed;  a  goat  I 
have  no  use  for,  as  every  farmer  ought 
to  have  a  good  calf.  They  take  to  the 
work  kindly  and  don’t  shirk.  The  one 
I  use  is  as  sleek  as  a  mole,  and  growing 
as  fast  as  the  others.  I  have  my  sep¬ 
arator  and  power  at  the  barn,  just  at  the 
end  of  the  cow  stalls,  and  separate  the 
milk  as  fast  as  it  is  milked,  just  when 
it  is  in  the  best  possible  condition.  I 
never  hear  any  complaint  now  from  the 
hired  help  about  turning  the  separator 
after  doing  a  hard  day’s  work.  I  would 
be  very  sorry  to  take  a  step  backward 
and  run  the  separator  by  hand  power. 
I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  running  his 
650-pound  machine  with  a  power  built 
to  carry  an  animal  weighing  600  or  800 
pounds;  it  will  run  a  churn,  or  pump 
v/ater.  It  is  a  strong  substantial  power, 
and  would  last  a  long  time.  h.  w. 

Mermaid,  Del. 


EMPIRE 


which  tells  all  about  the 

Ea.sy 
Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 

XT.  S.  BUTTER  EXTR  ACTOR  CO. 
l{loomt!el(l1  N.  J, 


Fine  Flavor 


in  buttor,  cheese,  cream  and  all 
other  milk  products  means  high 
price.  That  means  proflt  to  the 
maker  and  the  man  owning  cows. 


The  Meal 

Milk  Cooler 


takes  out  all  odors  arising  from  feed,  stabling  or  hand¬ 
ling.  Makes  the  milk  sweet,  pure,  und  long-keeping. 
Easy  to  operate,  easy  to  clean,  large  cooling  surface, 
simple,  strong  and  durable.  Circulars  and  prices  freo. 

OAKES  &  BURGER,  36  Main  St.,  Cattaraugus,  N.Y 


Milk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 
The  object  is  to  expose  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  to  the  air.  thus  cooling 
and  driving  out  all  bud  odors 
und  germs  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other.  Send  for 
prices  and  free  catalogue  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS.  Manfr..  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


—  DE  LAVAL- 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


HIGHEST  AND  ONLY  REGULAR  AWARD 

Chicago  Exposition,  1893. 


HIGHEST  AWARD  and  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL 

Omaha  Exposition,  1898. 


HICHEST  AWARD  and  ONLY  GRAND  PRIZE 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 


Buffalo  Exposition,  1901. 

2000  PRIZES,  MEDALS  AND  AWARDS. 

Every  Important  World's  Highest  Award 
From  1880  to  1902. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

A  C**u«.  4*lk  32*  66DUift|i0Aft«l  8V, 

Chicago.  OenerAl  Offices:  Montreal. 


I  107  A«c*  8r«tr>. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

7  I  7-77  I  D«u-w  8t 

©AN  FRANCISCO. 


24  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


7ft  *  77  YO««  8TM*T. 
TORONTO. 

248  McDiaworr  Avfnufc 

WINNIPEG. 


Runs  lighter,  skims 
closer,  cleans  easier, 
simplest  and  most 
durable— the 


NATIONAL 

HAND  SEPARATOR 


These  claims  we  are  ready 
to  make  good  by  shipping, 
free,  a  National  Hand 
Separator  on  ten  days  trial. 
Send  for  it  and  work  it  a 
thirdof  amonth — if  itdon’t 
keep  our  promises,  return 
at  our  expense.  Write 
for  full  particulars. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  machine 
ever  used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the 
water  with  the  milk  or  require  power 
to  operate  it.  Every  farmer  makes 
creamery  butter  and  more  of  it.  It  has 
double  the  cooling  surface  of  that  of 
any  separator  made,  Ask  your  grocer 
for  them  or  write  direct  to 

Kh.  S.  CUSHMAN,  Sole  Manufacturer. 
Agents  Wanted,  p.  o.  Hot  14Q  Centerville,  la. 


WHY  SHOULD  YOU  BUY 

Tim^T  S,eparat°r*r  BecauseJ  \f  k  is  a  good  one,  it  will  save  you 
Time,  Labor  and  Money,  and  Improve  the  Quality  and  Quantity 

of  your  Calves  and  Pigs,  as  well  as  of  your  Cream  and 
cutter.  I  he  value  of  warm,  sweet  skimmilk  for  feed- 
lng,  is  often  overlooked,  but  is  an  important  item 
Why  should  you  buy 

A  U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR? 

Because  it  is  the  best.  It  is  not  only  “The  Kind  that  Gets 
the  Cream,”  but  it  is  the  most  Substantially  Made 
and  saves  its  users  money  by  wearing  longer  and  not 
causing  them  to  spend  money  for  repairs  like  other 
makes,  that  are  complicated  and  imperfectly  made. 

For  further  information ,  write  for  illustrated  catalogues 

=6?  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 

“The  housekeeper  thought  she  heard 
burglars  and  she  seized  a  frying-pan—’’ 
“Peculiar  weapon!”  “Well,  she  would 
have  made  it  hot  for  them.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Glee  Club  Man:  “You  ought  to  see  a 
sunrise  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  grand.”  His  Partner:  “Why,  I  didn’t 
know  the  sun  ever  rose  in  the  West.” — 
Yale  Record. 

Sunday  School  Teacheb  (to  the 
bright  boy  of  the  class) :  “Johnny,  how 
did  Elijah  die?”  Johnny:  “He  didn’t 
die.  He  was  translated  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  Hebrew.” — The  Ram’s  Horn. 

TirE  Judge:  “On  the  homicide  charge 
I  sentence  you  for  life;  on  the  burglary 
charge  I  sentence  you  for  10  years.”  The 
Prisoner:  “T’anks,  jedge!  You’ve  added 
10  years  to  mah  life.” — Credit  Lost. 

The  Music  Teacher:  “Johnny  is  im¬ 
proving  daily  in  his  violin  playing.’ 
Johnny’s  Mother  (gratified) :  “Is  that  so? 
We  didn’t  know  whether  he  was  improv¬ 
ing  or  we  were  just  getting  more  used 
to  it.” — Judge. 

“I  heard  the  master  complaining  to 
the  cook  that  the  eggs  he  had  for  break¬ 
fast  were  not  fresh,”  said  Mr.  Cochin 
China  to  his  wife.  “They  were  fresh 
when  I  laid  them,”  replied  Mrs.  Cochin 
China,  tartly.— Detroit  Free  Press. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  Fit  KE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  sA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  V>  rite  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Business  Farmers’  Way 

Thrashes  his  own  Grain.  Has  Grain  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  highest  price.  Thrashes  for  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Uses  power  to  saw  wood,  grind  feed,  cut  fodder. 

SAVES  MONEY  IN  EVERY  DIRECTION. 
Let  us  talk  the  matter  over;  will  do  you  no  harm; 
will  please  us.  Send  for  our  catalogue,  that  will  be 
an  introduction. 


White  30th  Century  Thrasher,  six  sizes,  1  to  10 
horse  power.  Overshot  and  Undershot. 

Tread  Powers,  Lever  Powers,  Engines, 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters  and  Crushers. 
®  LL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Orangeville  Agricultural  W'ks,  Orangeville, Pa. 

na  ■  •  j  FARMERS  wanted  as  agents 

Binder  i  wine  august  post,  Momton,  ia 


■  Combined  Feed  Cutter  &  Shredder 

haadlM all  fodder  crops  end  ensilage.  Stationery  or  trevelU#  foe^d 
table.  Four  eixea — 13, 16,  18  and  20  fnchee.  Right,  left  or  straight 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Elevatore  or  special  Blower 
Outfit.  They  are  donbly  strong, 
durable,  fast  and  efllclent.  Can  l 
be  used  mounted  or  unmounted. 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J  K.  WILDER  *  SONS, 

Tim  20  Monroe,  Michigan. 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels  \ 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  fit  any  Skein. 

MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Havana,  Ill. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  in  the  U.  S. 
tW  Write  for  Prices. 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured-  1 
New,  commou-senso  method,  (, 
not  expensive.  No  cure*  no  ( 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill*  < 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso^ 

1  ut*A  euro  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No*  • 
Fleming  Broft.,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill.  , 


THE 

Flexible  Roofing 

M  F  Roofing  Tin  not  only  has  the  heaviest  coating  of  pure 
tin  and  new  lead,  but  it  is  the  most  flexible  and  easiest 
worked  of  all  roofing  tin.  This  property  of  M  F  Roofing 
Tin  permits  perfect  fitting  around  angles  of  roof,  corner 
or  chimney — no  waste  of  time  or  material. 

MF 

Roofing  Tin 

is  so  carefully  made,  by  handlabor,  and  so 
many  precautions  taken  to  send  out  only 
perfect  plates,  it  invariably  makes  a 
roof  that  will  lasthalf  a  century 
or  more.  This  (m)  trademark 
stamped  on  every  sheet. 

A  sk  your  roofer  for 
M  F  Roofing  Tin,  or 

fwrite  (  W.  C.  CR0NEMEYER,  Agent? 
to  (Carnegie Building,  Pittsburg, 
for  Illustrated  book  on  roofing. 

American  Tin  Plate  Company,  New  York. 
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HALLOCK’S  “OK 

Potato  Digger 

An  Offer  to 
Potato 
Growers  l 


Patented 

August  24,  1897. 

PRICE 


$50 


Ijjatunij; 
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Hi 


STtCLCLAO  5TONCBOAT 

//yrA*JUA'<S  W  *  -SCMMIO, 

.  saaa/chcstcf*./*  icq 

PAT'O  AUG.30ial8B3  ’ 


But  order. 


is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  land.  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  ot  the 

— - -  -  -  surplus  water  and  admit  theair  to  the  sen  1 

— both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture,  My  ACRICULTURAL 
—  \nRfllN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Jfipe,  Keel 
v»  '•it.  n\.i _ .vr  Tone.  V.noatist.ie  Si  ’  ’’  . 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND 


1 


It 


IHEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 

1  and  Little  Giant  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

make  the  handiest  and  most  economical  threshing  outfit  known. 
I  The  thresher  Is  made  in  three  sizes,  21,  20  and  30  in.  cylinder.  I  t  s 
a  simple,  easy  to  handle, light  running,  strong,  durable  and  effective 
I  machine.  Will  thresh  and  clean  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley  ,  flax,  rice, 
■  ■■■  8  alfalfa,  millet,  sorghum,  timothy,  etc.  Capacity  200  to  600  bus.  Re- 

,U»8  perfect.  Will  fit  one  man  or  a  whole 

orsfor  1,  2  and  3  horses  (er,ual  to  2,  4  and  6hor.icsi  n  lever  power.)  ror  „nmmmtca  as  ordered.  Wcalsomako  Lever  Powers,  lied  and  Enni- 
" 11EEBNER  &  SONS,  No.  22  Broad  St.,  fans., ale.  Pa. 


ai; 


FARMERS 

Waterproof  or  Plain.  Canvas 
Stack  Covers,  Hay  Caps,  Wagon 
and  Implement  Covers,  Tents, 
Plant  Bed  Cloth,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY, 

134  Chambers  Street,  -  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Thar*  It  no  rtctrtf 

FAR9UH°ARaB01LER< 
ever  exploding. 


The  BEST  Threshing  Outfit 

i  h.  p.  and  up,  and  combine  the  advantages  of  oil  successfitl  engmes.  Easy  steam¬ 
ers  and  develop  more  than  rated  horse-power.  Have  driver  s  seat,  foot-brake  and 
two  injectors.  Separators  of  all  styles  and  sizes  for  merchant 
threshing  or  farm  use.  Farquhar  machines  have  all  late 
improvements,  they  thresh  and  clean  all  kinds  of  gram  ^ 

perfectly.  Catalogue  of  Engines,  Threshing  Machinery,  i  r-— 

Saw  Mills  and  Agricultural  Implements  l  REE.  ^ 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.*  Ltd. 

York,  Pa. 


The  WEBER  M  H.  P, 
Gasoline  Engines 

for  running  > 

grinders,  shred' 
ders,  cutters, 
threshers,  etc. 

Free  catalogue 
gives  all  sizes. 

Weber  Gas  A 
Gasoline  Engine 
Co,  Box  102 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Ooid 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  tor  Cat. 
=  A.  MIETZ, 

—  128  Mott  Street.  New  York. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine 

USED 


Any  Place 
Hy  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

|  Stationarles,  Portables,  Engines 
ami  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 

UfCI  I  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  Blies  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
bn  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo  oan 
Dperato  them  easily.  Send  for  oatalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

aOil  Your  Windmill 

5*™  ££•*■  ii»i.i  From  the  Ground.  This  Machine 
does  It.  Thousands  In  use.  Absolute 
control  of  oil.  Easily  attached  Will 
1  a  s 1 1 he  1  i  f e  of  you  r  m  i  11 .  Works  W I  nte  r 
and  Summer  Windmill  manufacturers 
are  using  them.  We  return  money  If 
not  satisfactory.  Illustrated  folder  free 

BURKE-BOLLMEYER  OILER  CO., 

lVauscon,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


To  prove  that  the  “0  K” 
is  the  best  potato  digger 
made,  that  it  will  do 
work  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  you,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  where  we  have 
no  agents,  we  will  send 
one  on  trial,  freight  paid, 
to  any  responsible  potato 
grower. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS, 

YORK,  PA. 


WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheels,  8teel  Tire  on,  -  $7.25 
With  Axles,  $9.85.  Rubber  Tire  Wheel*,  15.00 
I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread,  Top  Buggies,  $28.76; 
Harness,  $8.60;  Repair  Grade  Wheels,  $5.60.  Write 
for  catalogue,  ordering  instructions.  Learn  how  to 
buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct.  Umbrella  Free  with 
W.  K.  BOOB,  420  K.  7th  8t.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO* 


Price  complete, 
$8.90 


-  The  Gem  Full-Circle  Baler,  lightest, 

strongest,  cheapest  baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel. 
O Tierated  by  1  or  2  horses.  80  inch  feed  opening. 
Sold  on  6  days  trial,  Catalogue  free.  Address 

)  CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

[  Best  and  cheapest. 
1  Send  for  catalogue, 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 
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SYRACUSE. 


W aterJStreet, 
N.  Y. 


GJ 
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We  Have  To  Use 


High-Carbon,  Double  Strength  Wire  in  the  PAGE 
in  order  to  maintain  the  coil  spring  shape. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  Mil'll. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 

I  system — being  the  theme  of  _  _ 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

Uy  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

•  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat- 
I  ly  bound  into  a  volume  of  234  pages.  Iteinbraces  fulliutorm- 
!  ation  from  planting  to  feeding  the  cron,  and  includes  working 

I  plans  and  specifications  for  building  nl  1  silos.  Also  embraces 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

{  Ill-Silage.  IV-Feeding  of  Silage 

V — Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI — The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
{  rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com- 
i  pounded  rations,  etc.  Mulled  lor  10c. 

-  coin  or  (dumps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


RUMELY 


Rear  Gear  to  the  Forem 

This  Traction  Engine  should  receive  the  attention  of 
threshers.  Investigate  it.  Modern  in  every  part.  Has  a 
latest  devices  and  appliances.  Perfect  in  traction,  pnsu  ", 
passed  in  generating  and  supplying  power.  A  full  line 
general  and  special  purpose  engines.  Separators  snou 
interest  you.  The  Mew  Rumcly  is  what  you  want, 
threshes  it  all,  cleans  it  all,  saves  it  all.  Catalog  sent  i 
M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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$1  PER  YEAR 


FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY. 

POTATO  PLANTING  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 

All  Done  By  Machinery. 

Part  V. 

SELECTING  SEED. — Selecting  our  seed  stock  is 
one  of  the  things  to  which  we  pay  special  attention. 
For  the  past  nine  years,  or  since  we  began  to  raise 
potatoes  for  seed  on  a  large  scale,  our  aim  has  been 
to  select  only  those  potatoes  for  seed  that  were  of 
medium  size,  smooth,  true  shape,  and  first-class  in 
every  particular.  This  year  we  shall  plant  about  100 
acres  of  this  selected  seed,  from  which  our  own  seed 
will  be  saved  and  our  contracts  filled.  By  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  careful  selection  we  are  enabled  to  keep  our 
stock  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  although  our  seed  has  never 
been  changed  since  we  began  grow¬ 
ing.  When  planting  potatoes  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  which  we  will  sell  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  market,  we  use  much  medium¬ 
sized  seed,  measuring  from  1  y2  to  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Last  year  our 
crop  contained  many  knobby  pota¬ 
toes,  which  could  not  be  sold  for  seed 
as  first-class  stock,  and  will  therefore 
be  cut  by  hand  and  planted.  The  Ear¬ 
ly  Ohio,  Acme,  White  Ohio  and  Bliss 
Triumph  are  the  varieties  grown  at 
present.  The  Early  Ohio  and  Acme 
are  our  standard  varieties,  and  those 
that  we  grow  most  largely.  The  White 
Ohio  is  grown  to  supply  a  growing 
demand  from  seedsmen,  and  the  Bliss 
Triumph  supplies  our  southern  trade, 
being  grown  for  the  early  market. 

MACHINE  CUTTING— Practically 
all  our  seed  is  cut  with  a  machine.  If 
these  cutters  are  operated  intelligent¬ 
ly,  seed  can  be  cut  as  evenly  and  as 
well  as  by  hand.  The  knives  of  the 
cutter  are  arranged  so  that  potatoes 
may  be  halved,  quartered  or  cut  in  six 
or  eight  pieces,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  tne  potato.  The  second-size 
seed,  when  cut  in  halves  and  quarters, 
makes  the  best  we  have  to  use  in  the 
planters.  Large  seed  bothers  some¬ 
times  about  feeding  in  the  planter,  and 
the  pickers  are  not  as  sure  of  getting 
one  of  the  pieces  as  when  smaller. 

Each  cutter  is  provided  with  an  in¬ 
clined  trough  or  feed  box.  This  box, 
which  has  a  slatted  bottom  for  separ¬ 
ating  sprouts  and  dirt  from  the  pota¬ 
toes,  is  six  feet  long,  eight  inches  deep, 
one  foot  wide  at  the  end  nearest  the 
cutter,  and  two  feet  at  the  other.  A 
small  block  nailed  across  the  bottom, 
on  the  end  next  to  the  cutter,  prevents 
the  potatoes  from  running  into  the 
cutter  directly.  The  lower  end  of  the  feed  box  comes 
within  two  inches  of  the  jaws  of  the  cutter.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  are  taken  from  here  by  the  operator  and  as 
last  as  taken  out  they  keep  rolling  down  from  above, 
thus  keeping  a  constant  supply  close  at  hand.  A  man 
can  cut  nearly  twice  as  fast  with  this  simple  rig  as 
from  a  basket,  and  70  bushels  are  considered  a  good 
day’s  work  with  large  seed.  Formaldehyde  is,  we 
believe,  much  superior  to  corrosive  sublimate  as  a 
remedy  for  Potato  scab.  After  being  soaked  with  the 
formaldehyde  solution  the  scab  could  be  rubbed  from 
Ihe  potato  with  the  hand.  It  is  also  much  safer  to 
use  than  the  corrosive  sublimate,  not  being  as  deadly 
a  poison,  so  that  stock  would  not  likely  be  injured  by 
drinking  the  solution  or  eating  the  soaked  potatoes. 


POTATO  GROUND. — In  preparing  ground  for  pota¬ 
toes  we  begin  at  least  one  or  two  years  ahead.  Last 
year  the  land  which  we  are  planting,  140  acres,  raised 
the  following  different  crops;  potatoes,  wheat,  corn, 
flax  and  oat  hay.  Although  we  prefer  to  plant  after 
corn  and  oat  hay,  good  crops  can  be  raised  after 
wheat  and  flax.  It  is  not  our  practice  to  plant  pota¬ 
toes  on  the  same  land  oftener  than  once  in  four  or 
five  years,  and  the  only  reason  why  we  are  doing  it 
this  year  is  because  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  crop 
last  year  on  that  particular  piece,  and  of  its  being 
especially  adapted  to  potatoes.  Part  of  the  ground 
which  is  being  planted,  that  which  had  flax  and  corn 
on  last  year,  was  harrowed  twice  with  the  steel  har¬ 
row,  the  teeth  being  set  slightly  slanting;  the  re- 
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planted  three  inches  deep,  and  with  our  depth  of 
plowing  this  leaves  from  two  to  three  inches  of  loose 
soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  In  covering  we  set 
the  disks  so  as  to  ridge  the  rows  at  least  three  inches 
above  the  level;  this  allows  a  good  body  of  soil  to  be 
harrowed  down  before  the  potatoes  come  up.  The 
three  planters,  a  standard  line  of  machines  being 
used,  are  all  equipped  with  disk  coverers.  They  are 
used  because  they  may  be  adjusted  to  ridge  the  rows 
much  more  than  the  common  scraper  coverer.  Six 
acres  is  all  we  can  plant  with  each  machine  in  10 
hours,  though  manufacturers  claim  more.  On  the 
corn  and  flax  ground  the  planters  bothered  us  quite 
a  little,  owing  to  the  large  stubble.  The  corn  was  left 
standing  and  husked  in  the  field  last  Fall,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  had  about  four  feet  ot 
stubble  to  take  care  of. 

NO  WASTE. — In  cutting  our  pota¬ 
toes  it  might  be  said  that  we  never 
waste  the  seed  end,  but  endeavor  to 
cut  each  potato  so  as  to  get  the  most 
eyes  and  the  least  waste.  They  are 
sacked,  as  soon  as  cut,  ready  to  haul 
to  the  field,  and  whenever  we  are  de¬ 
layed  from  planting  for  any  length  of 
time,  all  cut  potatoes  are  emptied  out 
in  a  dry  place,  not  over  a  foot  deep, 
and  allowed  to  dry.  We  have  lost 
some  seed  previously  by  allowing  cut 
seed  to  remain  in  sacks  for  three  or 
four  days.  It  begins  to  heat  and  rot 
in  a  very  short  time.  Dry  seed  also 
feeds  much  better  in  the  planters  than 
fresh  cut.  j.  d.  b. 

Wolverton,  Minn. 
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mainder  of  the  ground  is  put  in  fine  condition  with 
one  harrowing,  the  teeth  being  set  straight.  We  har¬ 
row  our  potato  ground  as  soon  as  plowed,  and  the 
planters  are  kept  about  one  day  behind  the  plows. 

PLANTING. — We  plant  our  potatoes  in  rows  three 
feet  apart  and  15  inches  apart  in  the  row.  For  the 
past  few  years  they  have  been  planted  13  inches  apart 
in  the  row;  but  this  year  we  are  planting  them  far¬ 
ther  apart  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  seed.  It 
requires  only  seven-eighths  as  much  seed  to  the  acre 
as  when  planting  13  inches,  and  this  will  save  us 
about  200  bushels  of  seed,  and  we  believe  the  yield 
will  be  fully  as  good.  The  number  of  bushels  of  seed 
required  for  an  acre  varies  from  10,  while  planting 
large  seed,  to  nine  in  medium-sized  seed.  They  are 


PENNSYLVANIA  GRASS. 

We  have  seeded  grass  alone  in  the 
Fall  for  meadow,  more  or  less,  for  15 
years,  always  with  good  results,  and 
our  experience  teaches  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  meadow,  or  the  amount  of 
hay  cut,  is  dependent  very  largely  on 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  prepared  the  seed  bed  well,  but 
not  anything  like  the  “Clark  meth¬ 
od.”  Last  Fall  we  prepared  two  acres 
that  had  been  in  oats.  The  land  was 
plowed  as  soon  as  oats  were  off,  then 
harrowed  and  dragged  until  very 
fine;  on  part  of  the  piece  some  yard 
manure  had  been  spread  and  harrow¬ 
ed  in.  We  then  drilled  grass  seed 
(Timothy  and  Red-top)  using  plenty 
of  seed  and  200  pounds  per  acre  of 
good  fertilizer,  going  one  way;  then 
crossed,  using  the  same  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  betore.  The  entire  cost  as 
near  as  I  could  estimate  for  labor,  seed 
and  fertilizer,  was  about  $18  per  acre. 
At  this  writing  (May  16)  all  the  manured  part  and  a 
part  where  no  wind  could  strike  is  very  fine,  but 
where  there  was  any  sweep  of  wind  there  is  very  little 
grass.  Our  soil  is  clay  loam,  rather  heavy,  and  in 
very  good  condition  as  regards  fertility.  If  I  seed 
again  I  shall  use  the  same  heavy  seeding,  and  if  I 
do  not  have  manure  heavier  application  of  fertilizer, 
but  will  not  work  the  ground  so  fine,  as  I  consider 
this  a  detriment  rather  than  a  benefit  on  our  soil. 
After  we  have  secured  a  fair  seed  bed  the  less  we 
work  our  soil  the  better  it  comes  out  in  the  Spring; 
quite  a  few  clods  covering  a  fine  moist  soil  seems  to 
stand  our  climate  best.  c.  j.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  evident  that  no  cultural  rule  applies 
to  all  soils  equally. 
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DISINFECTING  A  DAIRY  BARN. 

Cleaning  Up  After  Tuberculosis. 

The  greatest  danger  in  respect  to  tuberculosis  is 
through  the  association  of  healthy  with  tubercular 
cattle.  The  first  thing  to  make  sure  of  is  that  all  of 
the  tubercular  cattle  have  been  removed  from  the 
herd.  This  cannot  be  done  by  one  inspection  if  the 
infection  is  widespread.  A  second  and  a  third  test 
with  tuberculin  must  be  carried  out  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  remove  all  of  the  tubercular  animals.  The 
disinfection  of  the  stable  is  important,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  as  important  as  the  removal  of  tubercular  cat¬ 
tle  from  the  herd.  There  is  scientific  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  danger  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  from  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  moist  stage 
as  they  are  freshly  excreted  from  the  diseased  ani¬ 
mal.  They  come  from  the  lungs  of  the  tubercular  cow 
during  the  act  of  coughing,  or  upon  forced  expiration, 
and  may  then  readily  be  inhaled  by  cows  standing 
near.  Of  course  the  coughed-out  solid  particles  and 
the  mucus  and  saliva  from  the  mouth  contain  tubercle 
bacilli,  but  these  are  dangerous  chiefly  in  the  fresh 
condition. 

Guided  by  the  work  of  Cornet  an  opinion  has 
sprung  up  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  dried  tubercle 
bacilli  carried  in  the  air  as  dust  that  are  the  chief 
sources  of  danger.  Under  the  leadership  of  Fluege  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  during  recent  years 
which  proves  that  tuberculosis  may  readily  be  carried 
by  bacilli  excreted  during  the  act  of  speaking,  cough¬ 
ing,  sneezing,  etc.  Cows  do  not  cough  out  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  mucus  or  clumps  of  tissue  as  consumptive 
persons  do.  Upon  reaching  the  throat  the  expector¬ 
ated  material  of  the  cow  is  swallowed,  as  a  rule.  In 
1898  and  1899  a  very  long  and  careful  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  were  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  State 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  infectiousness  of  dust  in  the 
various  parts  of  stables  that  had  been  occupied  by 
tubercular  cattle.  The  dust  was  collected  above 
beams,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  stable,  from  cracks, 
from  the  tops  of  window  cases  and  other  remote 
places  where  it  had  been  allowed  to  collect  for 
months,  if  not  for  years,  and  where  it  could  only  have 
been  deposited  from  the  air.  In  practically  all  cases 
this  dust  was  found  to  be  free  from  tubercle  bacilli, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  it 
was  collected  from  stables  that  had  been  occupied  by 
tubercular  herds  for  long  periods.  On  the  other  hand, 
scrapings  from  the  mangers  were  found  to  contain 
tubercle  bacilli  in  many  instances.  This  shows  that 
the  material  coughed  directly  from  the  lungs  and  the 
saliva  dropped  from  the  mouth  may  be  dangerous, 
but  that  the  fine  particles  of  dust  are  not  so  likely  to 
carry  infection.  The  instances  wnerein  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  tuberculosis  has  been  spread 
from  cow  to  cow  indirectly,  through  the  occupancy 
of  infected  premises,  are  quite  rare.  They  are  com¬ 
paratively  fewer  than  those  wherein  the  disease  has 
been  traced  directly  from  one  animal  to  another  or 
than  the  cases  wherein  the  disease  has  been  carried 
from  tubercular  cows  to  calves  and  swine  through  the 
milk.  If  the  barn  under  consideration  is  so  construct¬ 
ed  that  it  can  be  cleansed  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
structions  following,  1  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  it  may  be  safely  used  again  for  housing 
cattle.  Let  me  impress  the  point  that  the  chief  factor 
in  eradicating  tuberculosis  is,  first  of  all,  the  removal 
from  the  herd  of  animals  that  are  so  afflicted.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  the  premises  should  be  disinfected,  when 
they  may  be  used  without  fear  of  their  propagating 
infection. 

It  Is  very  evident  that  the  usual  so-called  disinfection, 
which  consists  in  scattering  a  little  strong  smelling  sub¬ 
stance  about,  cannot  be  efficient.  When  the  disinfectant 
(an  agent  used  to  destroy  disease-producing  germs)  is 
scattered  carelessly  about  on  the  floor  of  a  stable  it  may 
not  cover  more  than  but  one-hundredth  of  the  area  upon 
which  the  germs  are  lodged.  So  that,  in  this  case,  but 
one  per  cent  of  the  stable  Is  disinfected.  Disinfectants 
cannot  destroy  germs  that  they  do  not  come  in  contact 
with,  and  if  but  part  of  the  germs  are  destroyed  and  the 
others  are  allowed  to  remain,  the  result  of  the  whole 
operation  will  be  disappointing. 

1.  Permit  the  entrance  of  a  plentiful  amount  of  light. 
Disease-producing  germs  are  destroyed  by  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  within  a  short  time.  They  are  destroyed  by 
less  intense  light  more  slowly,  but  will  live  for  long  per¬ 
iods  in  dark  places,  so  that  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best 
disinfectants  is  sunlight. 

2.  Cleanse  the  stable  thoroughly  as  follows:  Remove 
the  manure:  remove  piles  of  fodder;  sweep  the  ceiling, 
walls  and  floor;  remove  rotten  woodwork  and  loose 
boards,  especially  of  the  floor;  remove  dried  accumula¬ 
tions  about  mangers,  floors  and  drains;  scrub  the  man¬ 
gers,  feed-boxes,  stalls  and  partitions  with  hot  water 
and  strong  soap,  lye  or  washing  soda. 

8.  Apply  chemical  disinfectants.  After  the  stable  has 
been  treated  as  above  recommended,  it  is  ready  for  the 
application  of  chemical  disinfectants.  These  are  sub¬ 
stances  that  poison  disease-producing  germs.  Carbolic 
acid  mixed  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  20 
parts  or  one  pint  to  2t4  gallons  of  water  is  efficient,  and 
should  be  applied  with  a  spray  pump. 

4.  Whitewash.  Although  whitewash  is  not  an  active 


disinfectant,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  this  term,  it  is  an 
excellent  purifier,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  used  in 
stables  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
disinfected  with  other  agents.  If  chloride  of  lime  is  added 
to  whitewash  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  three 
gallons,  the  value  of  this  application  is  greatly  increased. 
It  is  advisable  to  whitewash  cow  stables  frequently,  at 
least  once  in  six  months,  and  better  once  every  three 
months.  Hot  whitewash  is  better  than  cold  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

5.  Allow  the  stable  to  remain  empty,  if  possible,  for 
several  weeks,  for  this  allows  a  greater  opportunity  for 
the  death  of  disease-producing  germs  that  may  have  es¬ 
caped  the  disinfectant  applications. 

There  are  some  badly-constructed  stables  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  disinfect,  because  cisterns,  wells, 
cesspools,  root  cellars,  spaces  in  the  walls,  floors,  etc., 
cannot  be  reached  properly.  In  these  cases  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  vacate  the  premises  for  a  long  period, 
or,  if  they  have  but  little  value,  burn  them  down.  Where 
the  floor  of  the  stable  is  made  of  earth  it  is  well  to  dig 
it  out  to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches  and  refill  the  exca¬ 
vation  with  fresh  earth.  The  litter,  old  woodwork,  etc., 
removed  from  infected  stables  should  be  burned. 

Pa.  State  Veterinarian.  Leonard  pearson. 


FARM  INSURANCE. 

The  question  of  farm  insurance  is  simply  one  of 
honesty.  If  insurance  agents  would  make  a  personal 
examination  of  property  and  be  honest  in  insuring  it, 
there  would  be  no  trouble.  I  know  of  a  case  a  few 
years  ago  when  a  man  sold  his  entire  farm  for  less  by 
several  hundred  dollars  than  the  insurance  he  was 
carrying  on  the  buildings.  A  neighbor  of  his  had  an 
unoccupied  house  burned  that  the  agent  swore  in 
court  was  not  over-insured,  while  every  one  present 
conversant  with  the  facts  knew  the  old  house  was 
an  encumbrance  on  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
man  who  owned  it,  and  insured  for  double  its  worth 
besides.  Within  sight  of  that  farm  a  barn  was  burned 
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that  was  in  the  last  stages  of  dilapidation,  and  in¬ 
sured  for  enough  to  build  a  new  one.  The  agent  got 
his  percentage  and  helped  the  man  get  his  insurance. 
In  cities  danger  to  other  property  causes  rigid  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  cause  of  fires,  but  there  is  rarely  any 
such  inquiry  when  a  farm  building  is  burned,  and  1 
have  never  known  a  case  when  an  agent  did  not  aid 
the  insured  party  even  when  he  felt  that  the  building 
was  burned  to  get  the  insurance.  The  reason  the 
agents  give  is  that  it  would  ruin  the  business  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay,  and  as  the  amounts  are  usually  small, 
they  prefer  to  pay.  The  insurance  companies  also  aid 
in  this  by  insisting  upon  a  policy  being  written  for 
nearly  the  value  of  the  property,  to  get  the  premium. 
So  long  as  agents  for  the  sake  of  the  percentage  are 
allowed  to  insure  old  tumbledown  buildings  in  the 
country  the  insuring  of  farm  property  will  be  risky. 
There  are,  however,  insurance  companies  with  trust¬ 
worthy  agents  who  insure  for  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  the  value  of  farm  property  in  use  at  reasonable 
rates,  but  until  we  hear  less  of  abandoned  farms  the 
big  companies  with  all  sorts  of  agents  will  do  well  to 
let  country  risks  alone,  unless  they  can  afford  to  send 
out  an  appraiser  whose  pay  does  not  depend  on  the 
amount  of  insurance  placed.  farmer. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. — The  animals  shown  on  page 
415,  Figs.  164  and  165,  are  owned  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Hatch, 
who  writes  the  veterinary  matter  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  cow  Princess  Alice  2d  is  13  years  old,  and  has  a 
record  of  56  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day  and  a  test  of 
4 ys  per  cent.  She  is  by  Emperor  3355;  he  by  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Smithfield  4256.  The  two  heifers  are  Bonnie 
Mitchell  and  Spotted  Douglas,  eight  and  8^  months 
old.  They  were  sired  by  Prince  Charlie  6111,  he  by 
Princess  Alice  2d.  The  Ayrshire  cattle  have  long  been 
popular  among  those  who  know  them  well.  Nothing 
has  kept  them  back  but  the  modesty  of  tboge  \ytlo 
breed  and  sell  them! 


CONCRETE  FOR  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

Its  Use  in  Place  of  Lumber. 

Part  I. 

Our  vast  natural  resources  have  in  the  past  made  us 
often  unmindful  of  prodigality  and  its  final  result. 
Particularly  has  this  been  true  in  the  use  and  abuse 
of  our  timber  lands.  The  older  countries  of  Europe 
learned  this  lesson  long  ago,  adopting  a  rational  sys¬ 
tem  of  forestry.  We  shall  soon  learn  the  same  lesson 
here,  if  we  have  not  already  done  so.  A  marked  in¬ 
dication  of  a  readjustment  in  building  material,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  conservation  of  our  valuable  timber,  is  the 
constant  flow  of  questions  concerning  cements  and 
concrete  construction.  Farmers  are  interesting  them¬ 
selves  in  cement  floors  for  their  cellars  and  outbuild¬ 
ings,  which  is  not  alone  a  question  of  economy  but  of 
sanitation  and  durability.  Insurance  rates  are  an¬ 
nually  becoming  more  burdensome,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  compelled  to  have  fireproof  buildings.  The  fire¬ 
proof  structural  work  of  the  past  few  years  has 
proved  to  be  so  only  in  name,  as  evidenced  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York. 
Iron,  brick,  limestone  and  mortar  are  not  inflam¬ 
mable,  but  when  subjected  to  the  heat  generated  from 
the  combustible  material  found  in  the  carpets,  furni¬ 
ture,  etc.,  the  iron  twists  and  bends  out  of  form;  the 
adhesive  force  in  the  mortar  is  destroyed.  Limestone 
suffers  under  conflagration  just  as  it  does  in  a  kiln. 
Concrete,  when  built  of  Portland  cement,  trap  rock 
and  pure  sand,  seems  abie  to  withstand  the  heat  of 
a  conflagration  without  fracture.  Proof  is  at  hand  in 
the  case  of  a  recent  fire  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  destroying 
iron  structural  work.  In  the  conflagration  was  the 
concrete  building  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  a 
large  building  200x250  feet,  costing  $200,000.  The  en¬ 
gineering  Record  reports  that  $1,000  will  repair  the 
damage  to  the  building.  Tne  floors  and  walls  were 
perfect  after  the  terrible  strain  of  heat  and  water, 
the  water  standing  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  upon 
the  floors  after  the  fire.  If  the  same  tenacity  can  be 
expected  in  every  instance  we  may  feel  that  after  all 
a  fireproof  building  is  possible. 

The  first  fine  concrete  building  constructed  in  this 
country,  according  to  my  information,  is  St.  James 
Church  at  St.  James  Place  and  Lafayette  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  was  built  under  the  Ransome 
system.  See  Fig.  163.  Another  large  building  may 
be  found  near  Pittsburg,  where  an  accurate  account 
was  kept  of  cost  per  cubic  yard: 


Gravel,  coarse,  103  tons  at  19  cents .  $195 

Gravel,  fine,  40  tons,  at  21  cents .  85 

Sand,  32  tons  at  36  cents .  115 

Cement,  per  bbl.  $1.60 .  1,535 

Lumber  .  430 

Tools  and  storehouse  account .  77 

Labor  preparing  site .  210 

Forms  .  280 

Platform  and  building  .  50 

Changing  trestle  .  53 

Excavation  .  300 

Handling  material  .  37 

Mixing  and  laying  .  440 


$4,849 

Some  careful  estimates  I  have  at  hand  seem  to  war¬ 
rant  a  decrease  in  cost  from  brick  of  25  to  50  per 
cent,  not  from  lessened  expense  per  cubic  foot,  but  a 
less  number  required  to  obtain  equal  superficial  wall 
area.  Railroad  abutments,  when  laid  from  concrete, 
have  cost  from  $5  to  $10  a  foot.  Stone  costs  from  20 
to  80  per  cent  more. 

The  Germans  and  French  are  building  freely  of 
concrete.  The  firm  of  Martin  &  Ormand,  Riverside, 
Cal.,  has  patented  a  machine  for  manufacturing  on 
the  ground  draining  and  sewer  pipe,  flumes,  etc., 
which  is  said  to  do  perfect  work,  rapidly  and  econom¬ 
ically.  Nothing  can  possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
crete  house  construction,  walls  three  inches  thick 
each,  with  an  air  chamber,  these  walls  being  support¬ 
ed  against  each  other  with  twisted  steel  rods  covered 
with  cement,  making  in  all  a  thickness  of  eight 
inches.  The  inside  is  again  furrowed  out  and  plaster¬ 
ed  to  prevent  dampness.  Walls  constructed  of  com¬ 
pact  material  are  damp  from  their  radiating  power, 
hence  any  moisture  in  the  room  changes  at  once  from 
vapor  to  water.  h.  e.  cook. 


SKIM-MILK  FOR  HENS. — About  a  year  ago  a  sub¬ 
scriber  wrote  to  the  Hope  Farm  man  complaining 
that  his  hens  did  not  lay  as  they  should,  and  was 
promptly  advised  and  consoled  in  H,  W.  C.’s  usual 
kindly  manner.  As  we  happened  to  have  exactly  the 
same  number  of  hens,  and  were  fairly  reveling  in 
eggs  at  the  time,  we  were  impelled  to  write  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  tell  how  it  was  done.  Feed  skim-milk!  On 
page  381  Mapes  the  hen  man  tells  us  how  Mapes  does 
it.  Skim-milk,  which  was  our  way,  may  be  any  man’s 
successful  way.  Mapes  says  that  in  order  to  produce 
eggs  the  hen  must  have  albumen,  and  skim-milk  sup¬ 
plies  this  in  its  most  available  form,  together  with 
the  necessary  mineral  salts,  etc.  The  genial  Hope 
Farm  man,  while  admitting  that  skim-milk  would  do 
it,  reproved  us,  gently  saying  “Better  give  it  to  the 
children.”  Certainly  give  it  to  the  children  in  pref¬ 
erence,  but  there  are  places  when  you  would  be  given 
to  understand  that  the  hogs  have  a  prior  right  to  it, 
and  the  wild  longing  for  a  generous  swig  of  butter¬ 
milk  must  be  denied  because  the  pigs  are  squealing 
for  it.  Hens  before  hogs,  but  the  children  first  of  all'. 
Now  will  some  one  tell  us  how  to  make  from  skim- 
milk,  or  part  skim-milk,  small  homemade  cheese  (not 
pot  cheese)  that  will  keep  till  used?  j.  yates  peek. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Dark  and  Bright  Pictures. 

DEAD  CHICKENS. — “You  must  take  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet,”  is  an  adage  w'hich  holds  true  no  less 
in  the  chicken  business  than  in  other  walks  in  life. 
It  seems  as  though  a  goodly  portion  of  the  “bitter” 
has  got  into  our  cup  recently,  in  connection  with  the 
brooder  chicks.  I  wonder  whether  others  have  had  a 
similar  experience?  If  so,  there  will  be  a  kindred 
feeling.  All  at  once  we  began  to  find  a  good  many 
dead  chicks  under  the  brooders  in  the  morning,  often 
two  and  three  in  each  brooder.  In  looking  about  for 
a  cause  I  started  out  with  my  thermometer  one  even¬ 
ing,  and  found  that  under  some  of  the  brooders  it 
would  run  up  to  110  degrees,  a  couple  of  inches  above 
the  floors.  Here  was  a  cause  with  a  vengeance.  I  re¬ 
called  at  once  an  experience  I  had  along  this  line  a 
couple  of  years  ago. 

ROASTED  HENS. — One  hot  day  in  Summer  our 
hens  were  left  shut  up  in  the  houses  all  day.  My  in¬ 
tention  had  been  in  the  morning  to  leave  them  shut 
up  till  noon,  and  then  let  them  out.  I  went  off  to 
town,  however,  and  forgot  to  leave  any  word  to  that 
effect.  I  was  unexpectedly  detained  in  town  until 
nearly  night.  When  I  started  out  to  gather  the  eggs 
at  night  I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  trouble  on  hand. 
It  had  been  an  unusually  hot  day,  with  the  thermom¬ 
eter  close  to  100  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  those  hen¬ 
houses  were  like  ovens.  Many  of  the  hens  were  dead, 
and  others  were  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  heat. 
I  dropped  my  egg  baskets  and  started  on  a  run  to  get 
them  out  into  the  fresh  air.  Some  of  the  flocks  were 
affected  more  than  others.  Those  that  had  bushes 
growing  about  the  houses,  interfering  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  what  little  wind  there  was  stirring,  seemed 
to  be  the  worst.  Some  were  dead,  and  others  had  lost 
the  use  of  their  legs.  I  carried  all  such  out  and 
placed  them  in  the  coolest  spots  I  could  find,  but  to 
no  avail.  They  were  mostly  dead  next  morning. 
When  I  first  discovered  them  their  eyes  were  still 
bright,  but  they  seemed  to  be  paralyzed,  and  could 
neither  stand  nor  walk.  Those  houses  all  had  an  open 
window  on  the  south  side,  and  an  open  door  on  the 
north  side  (with  wire  screens),  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  heat  from  the  sun  made  them  any  warmer 
than  110  degrees.  Still  it  was  hot  enough  to  kill  the 
hens.  I  know  of  a  man  who  put  a  steam  radiator  in 
his  hennery  in  Winter,  and  killed  all  his  hens  with 
kindness.  rlne  first  morning  after  turning  on  the 
steam  he  found  his  whole  flock  of  60  hens  dead.  He 
had  overcome  them  with  heat.  If  mature  hens  can 
thus  easily  be  killed  with  too  much  heat  is  it  any 
wonder  that  our  brooder  chicks  are  sometimes  killed 
in  the  same  way?  Speed  the  day  of  the  practical  self¬ 
regulating  brooder.  In  my  own  case,  however,  the 
lamps  were  already  turned  as  low  as  was  consistent 
with  perfect  combustion,  so  I  removed  some  -of  the 
hover  cloths,  thus  allowing  surplus  heat  to  escape. 

CHILLED  CHICKS.— “I  thought  you  said  chicks 
knew  enough  to  move  out  when  it  got  too  hot 
for  them  if  they  are  given  the  chance?”  So  I 
did.  If  there  had  only  been  a  few  chicks  in 
each  brooder  there  would  have  been  no  trou¬ 
ble,  I  think.  With  90  to  100,  however,  in  each 
brooder,  it  is  likely  that  those  on  the  edges 
were  comfortable,  while  a  few  in  the  middle, 
where  the  heat  was  greatest,  could  not  get  out, 
and  consequently  perished.  Right  on  top  of 
this  came  the  cold  wave  and  frost  of  May  27, 
with  more  of  the  “bitter”  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion.  Five  hundred  of  our  oldest  chicks  have 
been  removed  from  the  large  brooder  house 
to  the  small  or  colony  brooder  houses,  100  in 
each  house.  These  weigh  a  pound  each,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  too  big  to  need  artificial 
heat.  Many  of  them  had  already  begun  to  use 
the  perches  above  the  brooders.  It  was  cold 
last  night,  however,  and  instead  of  taking  to 
the  perches  as  usual,  they  went  down  on  top 
of  the  brooders  again.  In  one  house  I  found  fully  200 
of  them  huddling  to  keep  warm.  They  had  come  in 
from  the  other  houses  20  feet  distant.  When  I  found 
them,  about  8  P.  M.,  40  were  already  dead  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  heap.  The  space  under  the  hover  board 
was  packed  full  (there  was  no  lamp  burning),  and 
these  were  all  right.  Those  sitting  on  top  of  the 
hover  were  also  all  right,  as  were  those  on  the  floor 
in  front.  Those  on  the  floor  of  the  brooder,  however, 
between  the  hover  and  back  of  brooder,  had  been  suf¬ 
focated.  All  the  dead  ones  were  found  in  this  one 
spot.  I  have  frequently  had  chicks  of  this  size  smoth¬ 
er,  and  nearly  always  in  some  box  or  corner  where 
they  could  not  get  out  or  help  themselves,  when  more 
chicks  would  pile  on  top  of  them.  It  is  the  “under 
chick”  like  the  “under  dog”  that  suffers. 

SKIM-MILK. — The  mate  to  Billy  Gormand,  of 
which  I  spoke  last  week,  that  is  being  fed  all  the 
grain  she  will  eat,  but  no  milk,  has  just  held  her  own 
for  the  first,  week.  She  weighed  33  pounds  May  23, 


and  only  33  pounds  May  30,  having  eaten  nine  pounds 
of  feed.  It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  from  these  dark- 
tinted  subjects  to  the  egg  baskets,  which  still  come  up 
every  night  well  filled  (about  800)  or  to  Billy  Gor¬ 
mand,  who  has  balanced  his  own  ration  from  corn 
and  skim-milk,  and  made  a  growth  of  13  pounds 
again  in  a  week.  The  rate  at  which  he  is  converting 
feed  into  pork  should  open  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  separator  skim-milk  to  dispose  of.  He  used  15 
pounds  of  corn  and  60  quarts  of  skim-milk  to  make 
this  last  13  pounds  of  growth,  which  is  worth  91  cents 
at  the  market  rate  of  seven  cents  per  pound.  The  15 
pounds  of  corn  only  cost  21  cents,  leaving  70  cents 
for  the  60  quarts  of  milk.  How  many  farmers  are 
selling  their  pure  milk  for  only  a  trifle  more  than 
this!  Readers  will  pardon  me  for  attaching  so  much 
importance  to  the  value  of  skim-milk  as  a  food  for 
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hens  and  pigs,  but  I  believe  that  its  value,  when  prop¬ 
erly  used,  has  not  been  fully  appreciated. 

INCOME  FROM  HENS. — I  often  receive  questions 
like  the  following: 

I  am  enjoying  the  notes  from  Mr.  Mapes  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  would  like  him  to  tell  us,  some  time,  about  what 
the  income  from  500  hens  would  be  per  year;  cost  of 
starting;  how  many  acres  necessary,  how  much  feed. 

Washington,  D.  C.  w.  h.  h. 

When  I  started  in  the  poultry  business  10  years  ago 
I  had  a  well-defined  idea  of  what  could  be  done  with 
hens.  This  was  published  in  Tiif  R.  N.-Y.,  I  think  in 
October,  1892.  I  have  not  preserved  a  copy,  but  from 
memory  should  say  that  I  did  not  overshoot  the  mark 
in  a  single  important  particular.  I  reasoned  that  one 
feeder  could  take  care  of  2,000  hens;  that  they  could 
be  made  to  lay  100  eggs  each,  that  would  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  for  the  feed  used,  and  leave  $1  profit 
on  each  hen.  I  allowed  $1  per  hen  for  cost  of  build¬ 
ings.  I  ran  right  into  the  low  prices  of  1893,  1894, 
1895  and  1896,  and  did  not  realize  my  dollar-per-hen 
profit  some  years,  but  aside  from  that  my  calculations 
proved  to  be  correct.  If  I  should  now  shut  my  eyes 
and  see  a  vision  of  a  100-acre  farm  containing  one 
foreman  and  five  assistants,  with  10,000  hens  that  lay 


150  eggs  each  per  year,  and  sell  for  $2  profit  per  hen 
above  cost  of  feed,  the  editor  would  possibly  be  justi¬ 
fied  if  he  roused  me  with  a  stroke  of  his  blue  pencil. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 

MR.  STRINGFELLOW  ON  COVER  CROPS. 

In  Mr.  Hitchings’s  recent  reply  to  Mr.  Woodward 
he  strikes  the  keynote  to  successful  fruit  growing, 
viz.,  make  the  orchard  self-sustaining.  Of  course  on 
wornout  soils  for  a  few  years  it  will  pay  well  to  push 
growth  with  manure  of  some  kind,  but  after  trees 
begin  to  bear  and  become  large  enough  to  furnish  a 
good  crop  of  leaves,  if  a  mowed  sod  is  left  to  retain 
them  where  they  fall,  any  further  fertilizing  is  un¬ 
natural  and  unnecessary.  As  Mr.  Hitchings  remarks, 
science  tells  us  that  the  bulk  of  all  soils  is  lime,  pot¬ 
ash,  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  iron,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  by  leaching  through  the  subsoil  or  waste 
from  the  surface  in  flooding  rains,  Nature  has  wisely 
locked  them  up  to  a  great  extent  in  an  insoluble  form. 


But  in  her  further  wisdom  she  has  furnished  us  a 
key  in  the  shape  of  humus  to  unlock  this  fertility,  by 
means  of  which  all  natural  plant  and  tree  growth  has 
been  made,  and  is  sustained  in  health  and  vigor  from 
year  to  year,  without  the  aid  of  man.  If  we  will  but 
imitate  her  methods  and  leave  the  grass  and  leaves 
where  they  fall,  and  the  little  surface  hair  roots  un¬ 
disturbed  to  appropriate  the  plant  food  that  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  rendered  soluble  by  the  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter,  we  need  not  bother  to  go  down  into  our 
pockets  to  pay  for  fertilizers,  besides  saving  the  cost 
of  cultivation.  On  this  point  the  scientists  are  now 
plainly  wavering.  A  few  years  ago  they  taught  ab¬ 
solute  clean  culture  all  the  season.  Now  they  say 
clean  culture  until  Summer,  then  a  cover  crop.  This 
might  do  for  early  varieties  which  have  matured 
their  crops,  but  surely  if  clean  culture  is  ever  a  good 
thing  it  ought  to  be  most  beneficial  when  the  trees 
are  under  the  greatest  strain,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  fruit  crop  of  the  country, 
late  apples,  is  just  when  the  professors  would  have  us 
plant  cow  peas  or  other  cover  crops  to  compete  with 
the  trees  for  food  and  moisture.  The  peavines  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  great  benefit  the  following  year, 
but  will  it  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  present  crop 
of  fruit,  especially  if  the  Summer  and  Fall  be  dry? 

H.  M.  STRINGFELLOW. 


DOES  THE  BOY  HAVE  A  CHANCE? 

Why  the  boy  leaves  the  farm  is  a  mooted  question, 
especially  when  there  seem  to  be  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  success,  and  the  parents  are  anxious  that 
their  boys  should  stay  on  the  farm.  From  rather  care¬ 
ful  observation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  talks  with 
a  good  many  young  men,  a  number  of  whom  have  had 
agricultural  education,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
often  the  parents  themselves  are  to  blame,  without 
realizing  it.  As  one  grows  older  in  years  and  often 
not  in  robust  health,  we  are  apt  to  become  very  con¬ 
servative,  and  to  get  into  a  rut  without  knowing  it. 
Anxious  to  have  the  boys  do  well  we  give  them  as 
good  an  education  as  possible,  often  including  the 
agricultural  college  or  one  of  the  shorter  courses.  The 
boy  goes  away,  mingles  with  others,  picks  up  many 
new  ideas,  gets  interested  in  other  lines  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  wherein  his  folks 
are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  might,  or  new  lines  that 
might  be  added  with  good  profit.  He  comes  home  full 
of  enthusiasm,  and  an  ambition  to  make  his  mark  in 
the  business.  He  suggests  gradually  new  ideas,  but 
here’s  where  the  trouble  begins.  The  father  is  get¬ 
ting  along  in  years;  has  lost  some  of  his  early  enthu¬ 
siasm;  sees  only  the  dark  side;  thinks  only  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  that  new  methods  would  entail.  He’s  got  along 
so  far  without  all  these  new  things;  why  can’t  the 
boy  be  content  to  follow  in  his  footsteps?  He  has 
done  fairly  well;  the  farm  is  paid  for,  and  everything 
is  in  good  shape.  He  doesn’t  need  a  separator,  and 
all  the  figuring  that  could  be  done  to  show  the  in¬ 
creased  value  of  the  cream  wouldn’t  convince 
him.  Silo  is  perhaps  a  good  thing,  but  our 
cows  do  pretty  well,  and  if  you  get  a  silo  that 
means  we  must  plow  up  a  lot  of  land  every 
year,  and  either  buy  a  cutting  outfit  or  hire 
one.  All  this  looks  twice  its  normal  size  to 
him.  To  the  boy  they  are  plain  roads  to  more 
profitable  farming.  The  father  doesn’t  always 
realize  that  times  are  constantly  changing, 
and  one  must  keep  up  with  the  procession. 
The  boy  is  in  favor  of  trying  small  fields  of 
cow  peas,  Soy  beans  and  Alfalfa,  in  order  to 
grow  more  protein  on  the  farm.  The  father 
doesn’t  understand  very  definitely  what  pro¬ 
tein  is.  He  would  rather  keep  on  raising  Tim¬ 
othy  with  a  little  clover  in  it.  The  boy  ex¬ 
plains  about  protein  and  its  value  in  feeding, 
but  the  father  has  always  done  fairly  well 
with  hay,  corn  fodder  and  cornmeal.  He 
doesn’t  realize  that  he  might  have  done  much 
better  with  a  better  class  of  foods.  The  boy  perhaps 
sees  a  chance  to  make  some  money  by  growing  new 
varieties  of  potatoes  and  selling  them  for  seed,  but 
some  of  these  new  varieties  might  cost  $10  a  barrel! 
“Why  buy  a  lot  of  kinds  that  might  not  do  well  when 
we’ve  got  a  lot  of  potatoes  in  the  cellar  that  are  prob¬ 
ably  better  than  you  can  buy?”  the  father  says.  The 
father  opposes  the  weeder.  “Why,  it’ll  tear  up  every¬ 
thing.”  He  has  always  planted  his  corn  by  hand,  and 
would  be  afraid  to  trust  his  corn  crop  to  a  planter. 
As  for  a  potato  planter  they  never  could  plant  them 
to  suit  him,  though  it  did  the  work  perfectly  and 
faster  than  10  men  could  do  it.  The  boy  keeps  push¬ 
ing  for  new  things  and  better  methods.  Once  in  a 
while  he  makes  a  mistake,  which  is  harped  on  when¬ 
ever  a  new  plan  is  proposed.  The  boy  gets  sick  of 
forever  being  opposed,  and  scarcely  ever  being  able  to 
do  things  better  or  to  try  new  ways.  He  begins  to 
dislike  the  old  farm;  later  to  hate  It,  and  looks  for 
work  in  the  town  or  city.  If  the  father,  instead  of 
opposing  every  new  project,  had  counseled  with  the 
boy,  and  tried  to  see  things  from  his  point  of  view 
occasionally,  some  of  tne  new  things  might  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  farm,  new  and  better  methods  employ¬ 
ed,  and  an  increased  profit  gained.  h.  q.  m. 


A  PAIR  OF  AYRSHIRE  HEIFERS.  Fig.  165. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  tp  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Crimson  Clover  Hay. 

D.  S.,  Charlestown,  N.  II.— Will  Crimson 
clover  sown  in  May  produce  a  profitable 
crop  of  hay  the  present  season  and,  how 
many  tons  per  acre  could  one  expect  on 
good  soil  well  fertilized?  Is  it  easily  cured 
and  well  utilized  by  stock? 

Ans. — No,  Crimson  clover  will  be  use¬ 
less  if  sown  in  May.  It  is  a  cool  weath¬ 
er  plant,  doing  its  best  in  Fall  or  early 
Summer.  Hot  weather  drives  it  to 
head.  If  you  sow  it  in  May  it  will  only 
make  a  feeble  growth  and  head  out  at  a 
few  inches  high,  giving  no  chance  to 
cut  it  for  hay.  We  do  not  find  it  a  good 
hay  crop  even  when  started  in  the  Fall. 
We  prefer  it  for  pasture,  for  green  feed¬ 
ing  or  for  green  manure. 

Pruning  Peach  Trees. 

L.  P.,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. — I  have  a 
peach  orchard  four  years  old  that  has 
been  carefully  cultivated  and  regularly 
pruned  until  this  Spring.  I  can  prune 
only  at  Spring  or  Summer  vacations,  and 
this  Spring  it  was  impossible  to  prune. 
'Will  it  do  to  prune  severely  the  middle 
of  June  and  later?  Will  the  new  growth 
mature  buds  for  next  season?  There  will 
be  no  peaches  this  season. 

Ans. — The  middle  of  June  is  rather 
late  for  severe  pruning,  as  much  of  the 
annual  growth  is  made  before  that  time, 
but  something  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  thinning  out  weak  branches,  and 
heading  back  too  exuberant  shoots, 
without  checking  the  trees  severely. 
Buds  mature  fairly  well  on  new  growth 
made  as  late  as  August  in  ordinary  sea¬ 
sons,  but  rainy  weather  in  the  Fall 
sometimes  continues  the  new  growth 
unduly. 

Sawdust  as  an  Orchard  Mulch. 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  use  of  saw¬ 
dust  as  a  mulch  for  trees,  shrubs  or  vines? 
Our  own  experience  goes  to  show  that  the 
fresh  sawdust  right  from  the  mill  is  not  a 
safe  mulch.  After  it  has  rotted  well  or 
been  used  as  an  absorbent  this  objection 
seems  to  be  removed.  Do  you  know  of 
any  case  where  the  fresh  sawdust  has  been 
used  successfully?  Do  you  advise  its  use 
before  rotting  or  fermenting? 

I  have  used  both  sawdust  and  green 
shavings  direct  from  the  mill  as  a  mulch 
for  orchards  without  injurious  results. 
In  every  case,  however,  care  has  been 
used  that  the  sawdust  was  not  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  tree.  w.  m.  munson. 

Maine  Exp.  Station. 

While  I  have  not  definite  data  showing 
that  fresh  sawdust  is  harmful  to  young 
trees  when  used  as  a  mulch,  and  in  small 
quantities,  1  am  inclined  to  advise  cau¬ 
tion  in  its  use.  Where  large  piles  of 
fresh  sawdust  have  stood  about  old  trees 
I  have  known  it  to  kill  them.  There  is 
a  heating  and  decomposition  that  takes 
place  here  that  is  detrimental.  While 
the  conditions  are  somewhat  different  I 
should  think  the  ill  effects  equally  true 
to  some  extent  where  used  upon  a 
smaller  scale.  F.  w.  rank. 

N.  H.  Exp.  Station. 

Boy  Wanted  for  the  Farm. 

Reader,  Vermont.— I  have  been  looking 
around  for  a  reliable  boy,  one  who  is  an 
orphan,  to  live  with  us  and  help  with  the 
chores,  etc.  I  have  a  pleasant  place,  and 
I  raise  berries,  fruit  and  garden  truck. 
The  boy  would  be  treated  like  one  of  the 
family,  and  this  would  be  a  good  home 
for  the  right  boy.  We  own  our  farm  and 
there  are  only  three  grown-up  people  in 
the  family.  I  want  a  good  stout,  healthy, 
honest  boy  about  14  years  old. 

Ans. — We  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  matters.  Most  cases 
where  a  boy  of  that  age  is  taken  prove 
disappointing.  A  boy  large  enough  to 
do  much  work  is  likely  to  have  habits 
which  make  him  objectionable.  You 
might  get  some  boy  from  a  private  fam¬ 
ily  who  would  answer,  but  to  take  a  boy 
of  that  age  from  a  public  institution 
would  be  a  risky  undertaking — provided 
you  want  to  help  the  boy  and  put  the 


work  he  may  do  as  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance.  A  little  child  may  be  taken  and 
trained  with  fair  chance  of  making  a 
good  citizen  of  him.  We  have  obtained 
such  children  from  Rev.  M.  T.  Lamb,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.  To  take  a  little  orphan 
child  from  the  town  and  bring  it  up  un¬ 
der  good  influences  on  the  farm  is  the 
truest  of  missionary  work.  To  take  a 
large  boy  as  a  worker  is  often  quite  a 
different  thing. 

The  Chance  in  Gladioli  Culture. 

C.  II.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.—  I  have  about  four 
acres  of  sandy  soil  on  the  southern  boun¬ 
dary  of  this  place  nearly  half  occupied 
by  buildings,  lawn  and  poultry  runs,  and 
have  been  market  gardening  in  a  small 
way  on  the  remainder.  For  some  time 
I  have  thought  of  Gladiolus  farming  as 
more  desirable  if  I  could  be  sure  of  a 
market,  but  feared  that  it  was  already 
over-crowded.  Seeing  the  article  on  the 
Gladiolus  farm  of  Arthur  Cowee  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  has  led  me  to  think  there 
might  be  an  opening  for  the  use  of  the 
new  Tritoma  Pfitzerii  in  the  same  way 
or  perhaps  Tigridias,  or  the  new  Calad- 
ium,  “everbloomlng.”  Would  The  R. 
N.-Y.  advise  undertaking  the  cultivation 
of  any  of  these  for  market?  If  so.  which? 
How  best  find  a  market  for  the  cut  flow¬ 
ers  in  New  York? 

Ans. — The  market  for  the  above  spe¬ 
cialties  in  flowering  bulbous  plants  is 
quite  limited,  and  it  would  be  risky  to 
invest  any  considerable  amount  in  the 
undertaking.  The  blooms  of  Gladioli 
and  Tritomas  (Kniphofias)  bring  so  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  city  markets  that  they  often 
fail  to  pay  shipping  expenses.  If  a  local 
market  at  fair  prices  can  be  worked  up 
for  the  blooms  it  would  greatly  help  cur¬ 
tail  expenses.  The  bulbs  or  roots,  if  of 
good  quality,  may  generally  be  sold  to 
dealers,  but  the  prices  received  are  less 
than  one  would  imagine  from  their  cost 
to  retail  purchasers.  One  should  begin 
in  a  small  way,  and  cautiously  work  up 
a  stock,  testing  the  local  and  city  mar¬ 
kets  from  time  to  time. 

Cold  Storage  Advice  Wanted. 

A.  H.,  Twinsburg,  O.—l  am  building  a 
barn,  and  wish  to  use  the  basement  for 
cold  storage.  The  barn  is  35x50  feet,  base¬ 
ment  wall  eight  feet  high,  laid  double. 
About  half  of  wall  is  in  the  bank.  I  pur¬ 
pose  laying  another  wall  against  the  wall 
outside  the  bank,  with  air  space  between, 
putting  refrigerator  door  in  front.  The 
joist  overhead  I  purpose  ceiling  on  the 
under  side,  filling  in  to  top  of  joist  with 
sawdust  and  laying  floor  on  top  double. 
I  intend  to  lay  another  floor  on  top  of 
this  double  floor,  raised  at  one  side  one 
foot,  at  the  other  six  inches.  This  floor 
is  to  be  covered  with  zinc  and  then  filled 
with  ice,  leaving  outlet  for  drainage  and, 
I  suppose,  ventilation  through  the  lower 
floor  for  cold  air  to  -get  into  basement. 
Above  the  ice  will  be  a  scaffold  floor  and 
storage  for  hay.  The  barn  is  to  have  20- 
foot.  posts  above  wall.  Can  you  suggest 
a  better  plan  for  making  a  cheap  and 
good  storage  for  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
market? 

Ans. — A.  H.  is  correct  so  far  as  storing 
ice  above  and  using  the  cellar  or  base¬ 
ment  for  storage  are  concerned.  He  will 
have  to  provide  not  less  than  two  dead- 
air  spaces  to  insure  insulation  sufficient 
to  reduce  to  a  temperature  of  38  to  40 
degrees.  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  a  saw¬ 
dust  filling  overhead.  The  ice  will  have 
to  cover  the  entire  floor  above.  A  cov¬ 
ering  of  zinc  or  galvanized  iron,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  drip  pan,  and  upon  a  strong 
floor  will  suffice.  If  this  storage  is  for 
private  use,  it  will  accommodate  a  very 
large  business.  A  room  35x50x8  feet 
high  is  a  large  room  to  cool  and  the  ice 
chamber  above  must  be  as  thoroughly 
insulated,  or  the  ice  will  soon  melt.  If 
the  insulation  is  complete  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  hay  may  not  be  stored  above. 
The  windows  also  should  be  not  less 
than  three  feet  deep;  four  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  The  question  of  ventilation  must 
not  be  neglected.  Stagnant  air,  however 
cold,  is  not  productive  of  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  openings  down  from  the  ice 
chamber  must  be  opposite  the  passages 
through  which  the  warmer  air  passes 
upward.  One  of  the  dead-air  spaces  may 
be  utilized.  Condensation  always  takes 
place  when  the  air  is  presented  to  a  cold 
surface.  Dry  air  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  successful  storage,  hence  free  rapid 
circulation  is  essential.  My  advice 


would  be  to  visit  a  cold  storage  plant 
and  consult  a  competent  architect,  or 
builder  of  experience.  Mistakes  are  al¬ 
ways  expensive.  The  eye  of  an  observ¬ 
ing  man  is  worth  more  than  advice  in 
cold  type  when  constructive  knowledge 
is  needed.  Figure  the  amount  of  space 
actually  required,  and  study  how  essen¬ 
tial  are  insulation  and  free  circulation. 
Unless  you  have  previous  experience, 
get  thoroughly  impressed  with  these 
requisites,  and  you  will  succeed.  Cold 
storage  plants  are  sometimes  faulty 
when  carefully  constructed.  One  will 
therefore  understand  the  danger  of  ama¬ 
teur  work.  h.  E.  COOK. 

Formalin  for  Wheat  Smut. 

A.  /?..  Regina,  Canada. — I  would  like  to 
know  whether  seed  wheat  can  be  treated 
with  formalin  and  if  so  how  much  should 
be  used  for  100  bushels?  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  formalin  for  wheat  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  blue  vitriol? 

Ans. — Wheat  is  affected  by  two  kinds 
of  smuts,  the  stinking  and  the  loose 
smut.  The  life  history  of  the  stinking 
smuts  (two  distinct  species  are  known) 
is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Oat  smut. 
Infection  occurs  during  the  first  stages 
of  growth  of  the  plant,  usually  previous 
to  the  fourth  day  after  the  seed  sprouts, 
and  before  the  first  leaf  appears.  The 
growth  of  the  fungus  proceeds  with  the 
growth  of  the  host,  finally  causing  the 
destruction  of  the  grain,  usually  every 
kernel  in  the  head,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  mass  of  smut  spores  of  an  intensely 
disagreeable  odor,  the  presence  of  a  few 
affected  heads  being  sufficient  to  taint  a 
bin  of  grain.  I  am  unable  to  state  from 
personal  experience  the  effect  of  the  for¬ 
malin  treatment  for  Wheat  smut,  either 
as  to  the  influence  on  germination  of 
the  seed  or  the  smut  spores.  I  would, 
however,  treat  my  seed  as  recommended 
for  Oat  smut  with  the  exception  of  using 
one  pint  of  formalin  to  84  gallons  of 
water  and  expect  favorable  results,  de¬ 
pending  in  this  upon  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  by  Prof.  Bolley,  of 
North  Dakota.  Recent  experiments  seem 
to  show  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the 
spores  of  stinking  smut  live  in  the 
ground  over  Winter  and  are  capable  of 
affecting  a  second  crop.  This,  however, 
needs  further  investigation.  The  loose 
smut  of  wheat  is  probably  less  common 
than  the  stinking  smut.  It  is  not  known 
that  the  formalin  method  is  effective  in 
checking  this  disease. 

FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD. 

Cuttings  of  Carolina  Poplar. 

J.  II.  S.,  Wapalconeta,  O.—l.  What  time 
of  the  year  should  Carolina  poplar  cut¬ 
tings  be  made?  2.  How  are  Japan  wal¬ 
nut  trees  started?  3.  How  long  does  it 
take  maple  seeds  to  start  after  being 
planted?  4.  Will  mulberries  start  from 
cuttings? 

Ans. — 1.  Wood  for  propagating  Caro¬ 
lina  poplars  may  be  cut  throughout  the 
Winter  and  early  Spring  when  entirely 
dormant.  The  cuttings  may  be  tied  in 
bundles  and  buried  outside  in  sand, 
large  or  butt  end  up,  to  promote  the 
formation  of  callus,  and  planted  out 
when  the  soil  can  be  safely  worked.  2. 
Japan  walnuts  are  exclusively  grown 
from  the  nuts,  which  may  generally  be 
had  from  dealers  in  tree  seeds.  3. 
Maples  are  generally  grown  from  strati¬ 
fied  seeds  planted  in  the  Spring,  though 
seme  varieties  grow  readily  if  planted 
as  soon  as  ripe.  To  stratify,  gather  the 
seeds  as  soon  as  they  fall  and  pack  in 
layers  of  moist  sand  in  a  well-drained 
box.  Keep  in  a  cool  place  where  it  will 
not  dry  out  until  seeds  are  sown.  4. 
Mulberries  are  hard  to  root  from  cut¬ 
tings,  though  it  can  be  done.  They  are 
grown  from  seeds  which  may  be  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  or  kept  until  next 
Spring.  Special  varieties  are  grafted  on 
stocks  grown  from  ordinary  seeds. 


Peaches  for  Texas.— The  Elberta 
Is  greatly  overdone.  As  Prof.  H.  G.  Powell 
correctly  puts  it,  it  is  only  a  second-rate 
peach  at  best,  and  before  many  years  it 
is  sure  to  become  a  drug  on  the  market. 
I  am  to  plant  quite  extensively  in  the 
near  future,  but  shall  not  plant  a  single 
Elberta,  intending  to  use  Queen,  which, 
judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  bids 
fair  to  surpass  it  in  every  way.  It  is  an 
Elberta  seedling  crossed  with  Globe,  so 
far  as  known.  Chairs  Choice,  if  of  same 
family,  ought  to  be  excellent  to  succeed 
it.  Both  Juno  and  Crothers  are  promising 
late  peaches  of  the  newer  varieties  here. 

Mexia,  Tex.  j.  w.  s. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


DWYER’S  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  Catalogue  ( now  ready ) 
of  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants, 
Celery,  Cabbage,  etc.  Pot-Grown 
Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Ivy,  etc. 
A  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  Vines  and  Plants. 


This  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plates, 
mailed  free— write  for  it.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Prepare  for  Drouth 

By  sowing  now  for 

GRJEKN  FODDER. 

Millet,  Crimson  Clover,  Sugar  Cane, 
Kaffir  Corn,  Sweet  Fodder  Corn, 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape. 

Also  for  Fall  and  Winter  Use. 
Turnip,  Mangel  Wurzel.  write  for  Prices. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

84  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  14  Barclay  St.,  N.Y. 


Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants,  $1  per  1,000 
rimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


pPI  CTDXX  PLANTS,  *lperl, 000;  70cents 
EL  E.  T  500;  strong,  stocky  plants, 
grown  by  irrigation  and  heavy  fertilization;  Golden 
Self-Blanching,  White  Plume  and  Giant  Pascal. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  N.  J. 


Grown  on  land  specially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  them;  sown  thin,  each 
plant  is  strong,  stocky  and  well  rooted.  Prices: 
White  Plume,  500,  75c.;  1,000,11.25;  5,000,  $5.  Golden 
Self-Blanching,  500.  $1;  1,000,81.50;  5.000.  *6.25;  Giant 
Paschal  and  Pink  Plume,  500,  *1.25;  1,000,  *1.75;  5,000, 
*7.50.  Circular  free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


1,000,000  Tomato  Plantsfor  the  canner; 

500,000  Late  Cabbage  and  other  plants.  Catalogue 
free.  CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


►  —  25 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Ea.  J.  Wakefield,  Ea.  Summer. 


cents  per  100 
postpaid. 

By  exp..  *1  per  1,000. 

free. 

Y. 


P  O  a  I  500  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 

xJ  I  Od  It?  Peas.  *2  bu.;  100  bushelsEarly 
Black-eyed  Peas.  *2  bushel;  500  bushels  Delaware- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  *3  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


/ginseng  under  cultivation  pays  better  than  a  gold 
mine.  Directions  for  growing  and  price  of  seeds 
&  plants  free.  Royal  Ginseng  Gardens,  LittleYork.N.Y 


CARDERS  booked  now  for  new  crop  Crimson  Clover 
seed  ready  June  15.  Popular  prices.  Seed  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  JOHN  J.  ROSA,  Milford,  Del. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Asparagus— Conover’s  Colossal,  *3  per  1,000.  Cab¬ 
bage— Danish  Ballhead.  from  our  imported  seed,  the 
best  Cabbage  from  October  to  April  or  May,  *1.25  per 
1,000;  Wakefield  and  Early  Summer,  *1  per  1,000. 
Celery  — White  Plume,  transplanted,  strong,  and 
Celeriac,  *2  per  1,000.  Horseradish  Sets— 4  to  6-lnch, 
*1.50;  7  to  9-lnch,  *3  per  1,000.  Tomato— Dwarf 
Champion,  Acme,  Livingston  and  others,  trans¬ 
planted,  very  strong,  *5  per  1,000  :  65c.  per  100.  Cash 
with  order.  Send  5  cents  in  stamps  for  sample  of 
anyone  to  be  mailed.  LDDW1G  MOSB.EK. 

8500  Anthony  Avenue,  South  Chicago,  Ill. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  July  I. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR  irUr  'T.Lr ? 

Circulars  free.  B.  L.  Ryder  Co., Box  420,  Phila.,  Pa 


Peach,  Apple  and 
Pear  Buds. 

8end  list  of  wants  to  be  priced.  Can  furnish  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 

J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 

Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA- 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


In  sowing  this  valuable  clover  it  is  important 
that  American  seed  is  used.  We  supply  gen¬ 
uine  Delaware  seed  only.  Our  special  circular 
describing  uses  of  Crimson  Clover  is  mailed 


ORIMSON  GLOVER 

U  free  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Name  on  My  Trees  Means  Something 


Trea  Braad  srs. 


IT  DOESN’T  ALWAYS  ON  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ONjTHE  HILL. 


DansvillO)  N.Y.  -i 
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BEES  IN  THE  HOTHOUSE. 

As  is  pretty  well  known,  gardeners  who 
grow  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  under 
glass  use  bees  to  fertilize  the  blooms. 
Formerly  this  work  was  done  by  men 
who  went  from  flower  to  flower  with 
brushes— spreading  the  pollen.  It  was 
found  that  the  bees  do  this  work  cheaper 
and  more  effectively.  We  are  asked 
whether  bees  obtain  iheir  full  living  from 
the  vegetables  or  must  they  be  fed. 

Bees  are  used  to  do  the  work  inside 
the  same  as  they  do  it  outside.  They 
do  have  to  be  fed,  and  do  not  produce 
enough  honey  to  keep  themselves  either 
Summer  or  Winter,  but  they  are  very 
necessary  in  a  house  of  cucumbers. 

Arlington,  Mass.  w.  w.  rawson. 

A  customer  came  to  me  last  year  in  a 
hurry,  saying  his  bees  had  died,  and  that 
he  was  a  hundred  dollars  out  of  pocket 
on  account  of  his  cucumbers  not  setting. 
He  had  to  keep  a  man  in  the  house  all 
day  long  to  rub  the  blossoms,  and  it  was 
very  expensive  business,  and  then  not 
half  done.  He  has  nearly  an  acre  of 
glass.  A  short  time  after  he  told  me 
that  the  first  two  days  they  came  into 
the  houses  by  the  hundred,  but  they 
could  not  find  their  way  out  again.  The 
third  day  they  “caught  on”  to  the  open 
windows,  and  now  he  says  he  has  no 
further  trouble.  w.  r.  taunton. 

I  always  advise  buyers  to  feed  the 
bees  until  they  are  able  to  get  honey 
from  outdoors,  as  they  cannot  get  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  raise  a  brood  from  the  cucum¬ 
ber  blossoms.  Bees  die  off  very  fast  if 
they  cannot  get  outdoors.  I  always  ad¬ 
vise  placing  the  hive  part  in  the  house 
and  part  out,  with  an  opening  in  each 
end  of  the  hive,  keeping  the  outside 
opening  closed  until  warm  weather,  and 
then  open  it,  when  the  bees  will  raise  a 
brood  and  keep  strong  in  numbers,  and 
often  have  a  surplus,  which  they  never 
do  if  not  able  to  fly  outside,  but  die  off 
and  lose  the  swarm.  r.  l.  macey. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  bees 
in  a  greenhouse  would  get  their  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  from  the  flowers  under  glass, 
unless  the  area  were  extensive,  and  but 
one  hive,  or  at  most  two  hives,  were 
placed  inside.  Even  then  it  is  not  like¬ 
ly  they  would,  since  their  activity  and 
the  warmth  incline  them  to  start  the 
rearing  of  brood.  They  may  be  fed  with 
sugar  syrup  placed,  preferably,  in  the 
top  of  the  hive.  A  better  plan,  however, 
and  the  one  usually  followed,  is  to  select 
a  colony  which  has  abundant  stores. 
The  attention  of  the  bees  is  not  then  dis¬ 
tracted  from  the  blossoms  by  the  effort 
to  make  accessions  to  their  stores  from 
other  sources.  Even  under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances  many  of  the  bees 
worry  themselves  to  death  against  the 
glass,  or,  becoming  exhausted,  fall  into 
the  dust  and  are  smothered  by  it.  In 
order,  therefore,  not  to  ruin  the  colony 
altogether,  it  should  be  exchanged  from 
time  to  time  for  a  fresh  one. 

FRANK  BENTON. 

I  keep  a  hive  of  bees  in  each  house 
in  which  cucumbers  are  grown,  and 
would  not  like  to  do  without  them.  I 
have  generally  had  the  common  native 
black  bee,  buying  four  to  five  stands 
each  Spring.  I  put  about  $100  in  a  stock 
of  Carniolan  bees,  and  put  my  two  high- 
school  boys  in  charge,  giving  them  one- 
third  of  all  they  could  make.  We  use 
the  best  movable-frame  hive  we  could 
get;  built  in  a  window  for  each  hive 
used  in  houses,  with  a  platform  in  win¬ 
dow  so  that  hive  could  be  either  just 
inside  or  just  outside  the  window;  when 
it  was  warm  enough  to  have  window 
open  all  day,  would  push  hive  outside, 
i'hose  bees  that  had  found  cucumber 
blossoms  would  still  come  in  to  work 
on  them.  They  work  cucumbers  early 
in  the  day;  in  afternoon  work  outside. 

By  using  windows  as  described  and  put¬ 
ting  in  a  comb  of  brood  from  one  of  the 
strong  outside  hives  whenever  a  green¬ 
house  hive  showed  signs  of  weakness, 

We  6°t  through  the  year  with  the  loss 
of  only  one  colony,  instead  of  losing  all, 
as  I  had  done  for  some  years  past.  For 
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awhile  last  year  before  I  got  in  new 
stock  of  bees  I  had  to  try  to  pollenize 
by  hand  with  camel’s-hair  brush,  but  it 
was  tedious,  and  nothing  like  so  suc¬ 
cessful  as  the  work  done  by  the  bees.  I 
do  not  see  any  difference  in  the  work 
done  by  blacks  or  Carniolans. 

B.  BRYAN. 

NITROGEN  ON  ASPARAGUS  CROP. 
Will  It  Keep  Off  Rust? 

I  have  never  had  much  rust.  I  have 
always  tried  to  force  the  growth  all  I 
can  in  Summer,  as  I  think  the  Spring 
crop  is  made  at  the  expense  of  material 
stored  in  roots  tne  season  previous.  To 
accomplish  this  result  I  give  a  good 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  after  cutting 
stops,  June  15  to  20.  It  may  be  that  my 
practice  has  tended  to  save  me  from 
damage  by  rust.  m.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  seen  no  signs  of  the  Aspara¬ 
gus  rust  yet  this  season,  because  we 
have  no  young  “grass”  on  which  we  let 
the  top  come  out  in  leaf.  Of  course  we 
have  some  rust  on  what  we  cut  for  mar¬ 
ket,  especially  on  the  sandy  knolls,  but 
this  rust  we  have  always  had,  and  do 
not  think  it  the  same  thing  that  has 
been  killing  the  tops  since  1896.  Our 
experience  with  extra  feeding  of  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers  has  seemed  beneficial, 
probably  because  it  has  made  the  plant 
stronger  and  better  able  to  withstand 
the  rust.  w.  b.  conover. 

New  Jersey. 

So  far  this  season  I  have  not  noticed 
nearly  as  many  stems  that  showed  the 
rust  as  at  this  date  last  year.  I  believe 
liberal  manuring  has  a  tendency  to 
check  the  rust.  We  have  been  putting 
on  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  and  200 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  for 
three  years,  besides  one  car  city  horse 
manure  and  1,600  pounds  of  bone  meal 
per  acre  this  Spring.  In  1899  and  1900 
we  mowed  and  burned  the  tops  early  in 
the  Fall,  but  in  1900  left  a  strip  seven 
or  eight  feet  wide  along  the  east  side  to 
stop  any  bunches  that  might  roll  with 
the  wind;  this  strip  was  not  mowed.  It 
drifted  full  of  snow,  while  very  little 
snow  stayed  on  the  rest  of  the  field,  and 
last  Fall  that  strip  staid  green  about  10 
days  longer  than  the  rest.  Am  I  right 
in  supposing  that  the  nitrogen  from  that 
snow  helped  the  asparagus?  l.  j.  b. 
Crown  Point,  Ind. 

R.  N.-Y. — While  snow  washes  some 
nitrogen  out  of  the  air  we  doubt  whether 
it  would  contain  enough  to  make  the 
difference — especially  on  land  so  well 
fertilized  as  yours. 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  asparagus  fields 
no  longer  form  a  beautiful  landscape 
feature  when  the  late  frosts  come.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  heavy  yellow  foliage  the 
stalks  are  bare  and  dry.  In  the  old  days 
asparagus  was  cut  above  ground 
(green) ;  the  plants  were  spaced  three  to 
to  four  by  six  feet,  and  were  given  three 
years  of  grace.  There  were  no  Aspara¬ 
gus  beetles.  I  believe  part  of  our  trou¬ 
ble  is  caused  by  the  close  setting,  the  too 
early  cutting,  and  cutting  too  long. 
When  cutting  has  ceased  the  beetles  be¬ 
gin  their  work,  and  the  whole  plant,' 
root  and  top,  suffers.  I  cannot  suggest 
a  specific,  but  my  experience  tells  me 
that  our  fields  would  be  better  if  we 
could  correct  some  of  these  evils.  I 
would  set  one-year-old  plants,  space 
them  wider  in  the  row,  spray  them  to 


kill  the  beetles,  pinch  the  top  of  shoots 
after  the  branching  out  has  commenced 
(to  induce  a  strong  growth  and  prevent 
the  wind  from  breaking  down  the  tops 
in  Summer)  and  finally  do  but  little  cut¬ 
ting  until  the  third  year,  following  this 
plan  with  thorough  cultivation.  I  would 
expect  freedom  from  most  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  that  arise  from  weakened  plant 
growth.  1  would  try  Bordeaux  Mixture 
for  any  trace  of  rust,  I  think,  w.  s.  b. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


apple  called  “Middle,”  that  originated 
by  division  or  middle  fence  between  two 
farms  in  Herkimer  County,  New  York, 
previous  to  1850.  It  may  be  this  one 
that  is  growing  in  your  vicinity.  It  is 
of  medium  size,  pale  green  in  color,  of 
good  quality  and  ripens  in  Winter. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

The  Careful  Farmers. 

If  farmers  fully  appreciated  the  value 
of  Conservo  the  careful  ones  would 


keep  a  barrel  of  it  on  hand  all  the  time. 


A  Second  Crop  of  Fruit  Buds. 

C.  S.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — May  9  and  10  we 
hoed  and  cultivated  our  yearling  black 
x-aspberries,  and  the  same  nights  the 
gi-ound  fx-oze  one  Inch  and  killed  all  the 
fruit  buds.  The  week  of  May  12  the  wind 
blew  vex-y  hard  and  cold.  On  May  19  we 
had  a  half  day  of  warm  rain;  then  the 
leaves  on  the  branches  for  10  or  12  inches 
were  all  black  and  dried  up.  The  fruit 
stems,  on  opening  them,  are  black  and 
soft.  On  May  23  we  started  to  hoe  them 
the  second  time.  At  night  we  had  an  extra 
heavy  warm  rain.  The  following  day  was 
warm  and  muggy;  new  leaves  started  out, 
and  in  most  places  two  and  three  fruit 
buds.  Two  days  later  those  leaves  were 
one  to  two  inches  long.  We  have  seven 
acres  in  this  plantation.  Do  you  think 
new  fruit  buds  will  bear  any  fruit?  The 
oldest  persons  around  here  claim  they 
never  saw  anything  like  it.  We  shall  have 
about  half  crop  of  strawberries.  The  larg¬ 
er  varieties  seem  to  have  frozen  more  than 
the  smaller  ones.  We  shall  have  a  full 


There  is  not  a  fence,  post,  shed,  sill  or 
stick  of  timber  on  the  place  whose  life 
will  not  be  made  longer  by  it.  Its  work 
doesn’t  show  in  a  day,  or  a  year,  but  if 
the  fence  posts  you  are  now  renewing 
had  been  treated  with  it  when  they 
were  set  they  would  be  good  posts  yet; 
and  the  cost  would  have  been  about  two 
cents  a  post!  Five  cents’  worth  on  the 
plow  or  harrow  frame,  a  quarter’s  worth 
on  the  cart  body,  and  so  on,  would  tell 
the  same  story.  It  gets  into  the  wood, 
and  stops  wet  or  dry  rot.  The  man  who 
thinks  of  to-morrow  uses  Conservo.  An 
investment  of  a  few  cents  that  will  save 
a  dollar  in  a  year  or  two  is  as  good  as 
one  that  will  make  a  dollar. 

Lumber 


crop  of  blackberries. 

Ans. — There  would  appear  to  be  a 
chance  that  the  new  buds  would  produce 
fruit  if  the  conditions  continue.  The 
action  of  frost  on  the  bramble  fruits  is 
very  variable.  Strong,  well-ripened 
canes,  stored  with  energy  from  a  preced¬ 
ing  favorable  season,  are  quite  resist¬ 
ant,  but  under  the  circumstances  only  a 
scattering  crop  of  late  and  irregularly 
ripening  fruit  can  be  looked  for. 

Grafting  Questions. 

O.  S.  O.,  Newport,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  sometimes 
And  that  after  grafting  on  apple  stock 
the  scions  die  and  the  stock  does  so 
partly.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  affected 
only  on  one  side,  extending  down  about 
six  inches  and  the  bark  is  shriveled  as 
though  burned.  I  notice  this  most  fre¬ 
quently  In  the  case  of  water  sprouts  on 
lai'ge  seedlings  that  have  grown  up 
through  the  tree  to  the  top.  By  reason 
of  being  smooth  they  are  desirable  stocks 
to  graft,  yet  prove  inferior.  What  is  the 
matter  in  such  cases?  Is  it  defective  cir¬ 
culation,  or  is  there  anything  in  the  vege¬ 
table  woi-ld  corresponding  to  gangrene  in 
the  human  body?  The  latter  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  most  like  it.  2.  There  is  an 
apple  here  known  locally  as  the  “Middle” 
apple.  What  is  its  correct  name,  if  you 
recognize  the  synonym?  I  never  saw  it 
and  can’t  descx-ibe  it. 


AT 

Extremely 

Low  Prices 

We  purchased  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 
have  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  sea¬ 
soned  lumber  to  offer.  It  consists 
of  joists,  timbers,  flooring,  sheath¬ 
ing,  patent  lath,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  in  the 
lumber  line. 

If  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

Send  UsYour  Lumber  Bill 

FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

We  issue  a  catalogue.  Address 
as  follows  : 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Pan-American  Exposition,  Dept.  62, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Ans. — 1.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no 
specific  disease  that  works  upon  the 
abraded  tissues  that  are  necessary  in 
grafting.  It  might  be  that  the  germs  of 
Pear  blight  could  occasionally  get  in 
through  the  cut  surfaces,  but  this  would 
rarely  occur.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
laying  bare  of  the  parts  of  branches, 
which  were  formerly  shaded  by  foliage, 
is  too  great  a  change  and  causes  the  in¬ 
jury.  The  tenderer  and  thinner  the  bark 
and  the  denser  the  shade  has  been  the 
more  cause  for  injury.  My  plan  is  to 
leave  some  branches  standing  to  make 
shade  the  first  year  after  grafting  and 
afterwards  cut  them  off.  2.  There  is  an 


THE  FENCE  THAT 

everybody  likes  for  hard  iiauge  Is  The  PAGE. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


AIDE 

MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 


WaterStreet, 
N.  s. 


SYRACUSE, 


PARACRENE 

Is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN. 

“Have  used  Faragrene  on  iny  farm  for  potato 
hugs.  It  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  L.  H.  BAILEY, 
Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University.  Write  for 
sample.  FEED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  New  York. 


SLUG  SHOT 


Kills  Currant  Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage 

Worms  and  other  Insects  that  destroy  Flowers,  etc. 

Sold  by  the  Seed  Dealers. 

For  Pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  address 

B.  Hammond,  FlshkiU-on-Hndson,  New  York. 


“Boxal”  kills  bugs  and  blight. 

An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  in  One:-  A“Double  Header.” 

INCREASES  YIELD  20  TO  30%  because  it  keeps  the  vines  growing  three  to  four  weeks  longer 

while  the  potatoes  are  maturing  and  growing  larger.  All  ready  to  use  by  adding  water.  Adheres  to  vines  through 
heavy  rams,  lienee  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  other  poisons  or  fungicides.  Enough  to  spray  an  acre  Five 
times  as  much  $4.25.  Illustrated  circular  and  testimonials  free. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO.,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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;  Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Bio  Price  for  a  Novelty. — The  sale 
of  the  stock  of  a  new  carnation  for  the 
actual  cash  price  of  $10,000  was  lately 
announced.  The  variety  in  question  is 
said  to  be  very  large  and  fine,  and  the 
purchasers  are  naturally  confident  that 
it  has  the  commercial  qualities  needed 
to  reimburse  their  large  outlay.  The 
color  is  a  soft  but  brilliant  pink,  and 
the  blooms,  which  often  approach  four 
inches  in  diameter,  are  carried  on  very 
strong  stems.  This  carnation  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  Mrs.  Lawson,  the  novelty  that 
gained  much  notoriety  a  few  years  ago 
from  the  claim  that  a  wealthy  mine- 
owner  paid  the  originator  $30,000  for  the 
privilege  of  dedicating  the  flower  ex¬ 
clusively  to  a  member  of  his  family. 
The  result  was  great  curiosity  to  see 
and  grow  such  a  sensational  bloom,  and 
a  wide  distribution  of  plants  at  a  high 
price  followed,  but  few  believed  that  so 
considerable  a  sum  was  really  paid  for 
the  purpose.  Whether  the  millionaire’s 
money  actually  cut  any  figure  in  the 
transaction  or  not  the  announcement 
made  a  clever  advertisement.  Mrs.  Law- 
son  is  an  excellent  carnation  and  has 
stood  the  test  of  general  propagation 
well.  It  is  now  a  staple  variety,  for  its 
large  size,  fine  form  and  rich,  deep-pink 
coloring.  The  newcomer  is  named  En¬ 
chantress,  and  may  be  expected  to  prove 
a  good  one  even  if  it  does  not  return  a 
profit  on  the  large  purchase  price. 

Some  Fine  Lilacs. — The  common  pur¬ 
ple  lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris),  abundant 
in  every  old  garden,  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  during  the  last  15  years 
by  methodical  breeding,  chiefly  by  the 
European  firm  of  Lemoine  &  Son, 
Nancy,  France.  Many  new  kinds  of  sur¬ 
prising  beauty  have  been  sent  out  by 
these  enterprising  growers.  The  double 
’  ones  have  florets  formed  like  miniature 
Pearl  tuberoses,  while  the  single  kinds 
are  of  the  ordinary  shape.  Both  have 
often  immense  compound  bloom  trusses, 
generally  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  and 
flower  profusely  when  quite  young.  The 
colors  vary  from  pure  white  through 
rosy  lilac  and  pale  blue  to  deep  reddish 
purple.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  between 
so  many  excellent  varieties,  but  the  four 
following,  received  from  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  very  fine  in 
every  way,  and  fairly  cover  the  field  of 
variation:  Frau  Dammann,  single,  pure 
white,  immense  large  panicle;  President 
Grevy,  a  very  pretty  blue,  the  florets 
large  and  double,  immense  broad  pan¬ 
icle,  often  nearly  a  foot  long;  Ludwig 
Spaeth,  very  long  panicle,  dark  purple 
red,  large  single  florets,  a  very  profuse 
bloomer;  Michael  Buchner,  very  dwarf, 
with  very  erect  broad  panicles,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  central  spike  with  several 
shoulders,  very  double,  rather  pale  lilac 
in  color.  These  promise  to  make  a  fine 
group  to  which  we  hope  to  add  other 
distinct  sorts.  A  fair  truss  of  Frau 
Dammann,  seven  inches  across,  is  shown 
at  Fig.  162,  first  page.  These  new  varie¬ 
ties  in  strong  grafted  plants  that  will 
bloom  as  soon  as  well  established,  cost 
75  cents  to  $1  each.  They  are  as  deli¬ 
cately  perfumed  as  the  ordinary  sorts, 
and  good  specimens  are  sure  to  grow  in 
interest  and  value.  The  common  lilac 
is  most  meritorious,  and  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  rather  better  foliage  than  the 
newer  ones,  but  it  does  not  often  bloom 
until  of  considerable  size.  The  white 
variety  is  particularly  attractive,  and 
is  not  seen  as  often  as  it  should  be.  The 
several  shades  of  the  Persian  lilac,  S. 
Pei’sica,  white,  lilac  and  bright  purple, 
together  with  its  graceful  habit  and 
early-blooming  propensity,  make  it  a 
great  favorite  where  known.  The  pan¬ 
icles  are  loose  and  large,  often  produced 
in  such  profusion  as  to  droop  the  slen¬ 


der  branches  almost  to  the  ground.  This 
species  is  often  locally  called  French 
lilac,  and  is  frequently  planted  in  vil¬ 
lages,  but  not  often  seen  about  country 
homes.  The  dark-colored  varieties  are 
better  known,  and  are  frequently  offer¬ 
ed  at  a  less  price  than  the  white,  which 
still  seems  to  be  scarce.  The  florets  or 
individual  flowers  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Vulgaris  type,  but  the 
perfume  is  even  more  intense.  A  very 
desirable  lilac  is  offered  under  the  name 
of  S.  Rothomagensis,  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  Persian  and  common  types. 
The  color  is  dark  red  and  the  panicles 
very  large  and  abundant.  It  has  char¬ 
acteristics  of  both  of  its  supposed 
parents.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago  we 
pollenized  many  blooms  of  the  common 
lilac  with  the  Persian  species  in  various 
shades.  We  recall  the  selected  plant  of 
the  common  form  was  so  old  and  tall 
that  it  was  necessary  to  pull  the 
branches  over  with  a  rope  and  pulley 
while  manipulating  the  bloom.  The 
seedlings  began  to  bloom  in  their  fifth 
year,  and  came  very  variable  both  in 
leaf  and  flower.  The  colors  range  from 
ivory  white  to  purple,  including  a  very 
pretty  light  blue.  They  have  not  yet 
reached  their  full  development,  but  none 
seems  likely  to  approach  Rothomagen¬ 
sis  in  value.  There  are  several  other 
highly  ornamental  species  of  Syringa, 
including  the  tree  lilac  from  Japan.  This 
grows  to  a  good-sized  tree,  and  bears  in 
June  great  panicles  of  creamy-white 
flowers  much  subject  to  injury  by  the 
rose-beetle  so  common  at  that  time.  The 
botanical  name  is  S.  Japonica.  S.  Josi- 
kaea  or  Hungarian  lilac  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  Transylvania,  and  has 
dark  shining  foliage  and  purple  flowers 
late  in  June.  It  is  very  distinct,  and 
is  also  of  tree-like  growth.  S.  villosa 
comes  from  Japan  and  has  odd-shaped 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  light  purple  in 
the  bud.  It  is  a  profuse  and  also  a  late 
bloomer.  While  these  rarer  species  are 
handsome  and  really  desirable  where  an 
assortment  is  wanted  the  choice  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  common  and  Persian  species 
will  give  most  satisfaction  on  small 
grounds.  _  w.  v.  f. 

FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  IOWA. 

Ben  Davis ,  Miner  Plum,  Bailey  Peach. 

There  is  a  wild  strain  in  our  nature  yet 
that  we  pioneers  of  the  prairies  imbibed 
in  those  days  when  we  gathered  our  fruits 
from  the  wild  forests  that  fringed  our 
rivers.  In  the  early  dawn  we  women  folks 
would  hurry  off  to  the  woods  in  search  of 
blackberries.  Our  clothes  would  be  wet 
with  the  dew,  and  torn  by  the  briers,  but 
the  fun  of  it;  the  fervor  of  anxiety  lest 
some  one  should  beat  our  crowd  to  the 
patch  and  pick  it  before  us!  All  the  fore¬ 
noon  would  we  tramp  over  hill  and  hollow 
in  search  of  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and 
at  last  would  drag  our  weary  way  home 
in  the  burning  sun,  hungry  and  thirsty. 
Our  reward  in  fruit  was  meager  indeed, 
but  what  boundless  supplies  of  health  and 
strength  did  we  store  up  for  all  the  years 
to  follow!  Those  timber  lands  are  to-day 
(in  this  locality  at  least)  our  best  fruit 
lands;  a  wilderness  of  trees  and  stumps, 
the  primitive  home  of  the  wild  plum  and 
crab  apple,  and  of  the  wild  strawberry 
that  grew  in  profusion  and  excellence 
around  the  edge  of  the  burnt  brush  piles. 
This  wilderness,  that  skirted  English 
River,  has  been  transformed  into  beauti¬ 
ful  orchards.  Those  woodland  haunts 
seemed  to  possess  some  peculiarity  of  soil 
that  rendered  them  marvelously  produc¬ 
tive  of  fruit.  It  seems  to  be  a  sandy  loam, 
as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap  with  a  clay  sub¬ 
soil,  and  proves  to  be  a  far  more  practical 
location  for  an  orchard  than  the  high- 
priced  black  soil  of  the  corn  lands.  The 
pioneer  never  dreamed  that  Iowa  would 
develop  into  a  fruit  State.  That  we  can 
raise  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  great  abundance 
is  a  most  pleasant  surprise  to  us.  But  the 
quality  of  our  fruit?  O.h,  that  is  another 
story!  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres 
of  new  orchards  have  been  planted 
throughout  the  West,  and  yet  the  East 
need  never  fear  serious  competition  from 
western  fruit.  We  cannot  raise  such  ap¬ 
ples  as  you  can.  The  Hudson  River  coun¬ 
try  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  Virginia  easily  wrest  the  crown 
and  scepter  from  the  West  when  it  comes 
to  quality.  Why,  if  we  could  raise  the 
Newtown  or  the  Albemarle  Pippin  for 
shipment  we  would  grub  out  the  Ben  Davis 
root  and  branch.  We  envy  you  your  big,- 
yellow  early  peaches;  your  Bartlett  pears, 
the  Green  Gage  plum;  your  sweet  cherries. 
True,  a  choice  fruit  may  be  found  now  and 
then,  which  the  producer  proudly  carries 
around  in  his  pocket  and  exhibits,  but  for 
fruit  that  fills  our  bushel  baskets  and  our 
pocketbooks,  we  lowans  have  to  depend 
upon  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  the  Bailey 
peach,  the  Miner  plum,  the  Kieffer  pear 
and  Richmond  cherry.  This  is  the  stuff 
that  stands  our  ups  and  downs;  our  heat 
that  hatches  chickens  -without  hen  or  in¬ 
cubator;  our  cold  that  cracks  thermom¬ 
eters  in  Winter 


In  our  orchard  of  40  acres  planted  five 
years  ago  to  Ben  Davis,  Jonathon.  Grimes 
Golden  and  Winesap,  the  Ben  Davis  has 
survived  the  others  two  to  one.  Some  one 
found  a  peach  tree  out  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  that  had  stood  the  storm  for  50 
years.  From  this  started  the  Bailey  peach, 
a  seedling.  You  fastidious  easterners 
would  not  eat  them.  We  do,  for  they  are 
peaches,  and  precious,  because  we  can 
gather  them  from  our  own  trees  in  our 
own  dooryards.  We  have  100  Abundance 
plum  trees— beautiful  trees—  that  are  every 
Spring  a  wonder  of  bloom,  the  very  first 
of  all  the  trees  to  put  on  Spring  airs,  and 
yet.  I  have  never  seen  an  Abundance  plum 
in  my  life  except  a  wax  one  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  at  Washington.  We 
have  75  Blue  Damson  that  have  only  borne 
enough  plums  to  can  three  quart  jars.  But 
the  puckery,  wild  Miner  furnishes  plum 
butter  for  the  dinner  of  almost  every 
schoolboy  in  town.  For  sour  cherries,  we 
can  defy  the  world— they  grow  in  sod  as 
easily  as  forest  trees,  free  from  disease, 
free  from  worms.  The  Iowa  cherry  or¬ 
chards  are  the  Blue  jays'  paradise;  they 
may  have  all  they  can  eat,  and  of  the 
best  in  the  world.  Our  grapes  grow  like 
weeds  and  bear  heavily  of  fine  fruit.  If 
they  would  not  fall  off,  if  they  would  keep 
and  bear  shipment,  you  would  not  need  to 
ship  another  basket  of  New  York  grapes 
into  the  Northwest.  a.  h.  m. 


The  To l icy  of 

Studebaker \ 

lias  been  to  make  nothing  inferior 
or  shoddy.  They  believed  they 
could  not  afford  to  when  they 
started  and  they  know  they  can’t 
now.  For  upwards  of  fifty  years 
they  have  always  put  out  the  very 
best  wagon  they  knew  how  to  make. 
And  they  have  always  been  a  step 
in  advance  of  the  best  anybody  else 
could  make.  That  is  how  the 
Studebakers  got  their  good  name 
and  the  colossal  business  they  are  I 
doing  to-day.  Studebaker’s  wag*  j 
ons  stand  first  everywhere  and  al¬ 
ways 

Studebakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.  They  I 
control  entire  output  of  the  world  Buggy  j 
Co.  and  makethe 1  Tzzer  Line’’  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker  goods. 
Write  us  for  catalogues,  etc. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

REPOSITORIES! 

Chlc'ftffo,  »w  York,  Sun  Fraiici«co,  Kaunas 
City,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Aivarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 

WATER¬ 

SHEDS 

CORN- 

GRINDS 

FEED- 

CHURNS 

BUTTER- 


— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 


it  is  a  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 
Co 


mpany 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

Louisville 


School  of  Practical  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture. 

Courses  in  Fruit  Culture,  Gardening,  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Farming.  Begins  September  16,  1902. 
Open  to  men  and  women  for  training  in  practical  and 
scientific  work.  Catalogue. 

GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Director, 
Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC 


FOR  STRENGTH 

You  are  through  with 
wagon  worry  forever  when 
you  buy  one  of  our 

HANDY  WAGONS. 


They  carry  4000  lbs.  and  do 

_  it  easily,  and  don’t  cost  a 

fortune  either.  Write  for  the  free  catalogue.  It  tells  all 
about  this  wagon  and  the  famous  Electric  Wheels. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88 ,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS.. 


The  Successful  Orchardist 

Fruit  Grower  and  Florist  knows  that  frequent  spray- 
jug  is  essential  to  his  success,  but  some  of  them  do 
not  know  that 

Black  Soluble 
Insecticide  Soap 

makes  the  very  best  spraying  liquid.  Dou’t  trouble 
yourselves  making  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Kerosene 
Emulsion,  Lime  and  Salt  Mixtures,  etc.,  when  by  dis¬ 
solving  Black  Soluble  Insecticide  Soap  In  cold  water 
you  have  a  solution  which  Is  n^t  only  more  effective 
than  anv  ol  the  others,  but  also  actually  restores 
fading  and  dying  foliage,  and  Improves  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  fruit.  For  further  particulars 
address  y  CASAZZA  &  BRO., 

190-192  PRINCE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
*70  lbs.,  3)$c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3)4o.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 
JAMES  GOOD.  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


SPRAY  Double-acting,  Lift, 

PUMPS  Tank  aud  Spray 


of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices. 

MYERS  STAY0N 

Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  roller  bearings, 
easy  to  push  and  to  pull, 
cannot  he  thrown  off  the 
track— hence  its  name— 
“Stayon.”  lias  no  equal. 
:•  Thousands  sold.  Ask  your 
1  dealer  or  write  us  for  de- 

_  —  Bcriptive  ciroularH. 

MYERS  <fc  BRO.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK’S 
DOUBLE  - 
ACTION 
away  Harrow  will  easily  move 
K10  tons  of  earth  one  foot  In 


CLANK’S  SULKY 

Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Pig  Points.— You  say  that  your  young 
Berkshires  show  too  much  white. 

Yes,  some  of  them,  while  perfect  in  shape 
and  other  markings,  have  too  much  white 
about  the  face  and  head.  A  few  have  white 
hairs  on  the  side,  but  the  great  trouble  is 
on  the  face.  I  do  not  understand  it,  since 
a  good  share  of  the  litters  are  well 
marked. 

Is  this  uncommon? 

Very— if  you  are  to  believe  what  some 
breeders  say  for  publication— not  at  all  if 
you  get  back  of  the  pen  with  which  they 
write  to  make  a  sale  and  get  into  the  real 

pigpens! 

Can  these  pigs  be  registered? 

Yes,  but  I  would  not  have  it  done,  nor 
would  I  sell  one  of  these  white-headed  pigs 
to  one  who  expected  to  breed  pure  stock. 

Why  not?  If  they  can  be  registered  are 
they  not  just  as  good? 

Yes,  for  pork-making  they  are  just  as 
good  as  any.  I  shall  keep  some  of  the 
sows  to  raise  pigs  to  sell  as  porkers,  but, 
if  one  is  to  try  to  raise  pure  Berkshires 
and  keep  the  breed  as  it  should  be,  I  hold 
that  he  should  strive  for  an  ideal  hog,  and 
reject  all  that  fail  to  come  up  to  the 
standard. 

Do  you  not  hurt  your  business  by  talk¬ 
ing  about  these  white  faces? 

No,  because  we  want  people  to  know  that 
Hope  Farm  wouldn’t  sell  a  gold  brick  if 
it  meant  salvation  from  the  sheriff.  I 
have  a  line  piece  of  wheat  which  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  sell  as  seed,  but  I  find  it  mixed 
with  rye.  We  might  cut  out  all  the  rye 
in  sight  and  call  it  clean,  but  I  claim  that 
1  have  no  moral  right  to  sell  the  crop  as 
pure  wheat— and  who  wants  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  else?  No  man  has  any  right  to  sell 
seed  or  stock  if  he  knows  it  contains 
weeds. 

But  what  will  you  do  about  those  white 

faces? 

Get  a  companion  to  Billy  Berk  with  as 
little  white  on  his  face  as  Berkshire  law 
allows.  1  feel  like  staying  right  by  this 
proposition  until  we  wash  the  white  dirt 
off  their  faces!  This  white  hair  is  just  a 
gentle  nudge  from  Nature’s  elbow  to  let 
us  know  that  we  can  never  get  entirely 
away  from  our  ancestors.  The  best  of  us 
think  we  are  pretty  smart  and  well  bred, 
and  that  our  savage  and  disreputable  an¬ 
cestors  have  no  hold  upon  us.  Wait  until 
opportunity  and  real  desire  make  a  com¬ 
bination— and  back  we  go  to  our  type! 
Those  who  are  least  likely  to  do  this  de¬ 
serve  to  be  "registered.” 

Wiiat  Breed?  I  have  the  following 
Questions  from  a  New  York  man: 

"I  see  that  you  have  both  Berkshire  and 
Yorkshire  pigs.  Which  do  you  like  the 
better?  What  do  you  think  of  the  Jersey 
Red  hog?  I  have  a  12-acre  apple  orchard 
fenced  to  run  my  pigs  in,  and  by  putting 
up  about  60  rods  of  fence  can  have  another 
orchard  the  same  size  for  them.  I  wish 
to  get  a  pig  that  will  grow  fast  on  grass, 
rape  and  small  apples,  with  a  little  giain, 
and  when  about  seven  months  old  to  fat¬ 
ten  up  on  corn.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
send  for  some  Jersey  Reds?” 

I  call  it  dangerous  business  to  tell  a  man 
what  ticket  to  vote,  what  church  to  join, 
what  type  of  wife  to  pick  out,  or  what 
breed  or  variety  to  choose.  One  must 
know  all  about  the  man  in  order  to  tell 
what  his  farm  companions  should  be.  With 
my  present  experience  with  hogs  I  should 
use  Berkshires  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 
I  have  not  had  the  Yorkshires  long  enough 
to  know  what  they  can  do.  My  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  they  are  slower  to  grow  than 
tiie  Berks.  I  judge  that  they  will  make  a 
better  carcass  and  give  larger  litters,  but, 
in  an  orchard,  and  fed  as  this  man  sug¬ 
gests,  I  believe  my  Berks  will  make  150 
pounds  of  good  pork  as  quickly  and  cheap¬ 
ly  as  any  other  breed.  There  is.  not  a 
shiftless  bone  in  the  body  of  a  good  Berk. 
1  have  had  no  experience  with  the  Red 
hogs.  When  my  little  Yorkshires  come 
along  they  may  put  up  some  new  argu¬ 
ment,  and  I  have  no  strong  prejudice  to 
be  overcome.  The  plan  our  friend  suggests 
is  a  good  one— it  is  the  way  to  make  cheap 
pork  in  the  East.  Winter  the  sows  chiefly 
on  clover  hay  or  Alfalfa  and  let  somebody 
else  winter  the  fattening  stock. 

Fertilizer  Questions.— A  good  friend 
in  Indiana  who  is  a  large  potato  grower 
asks  this: 

"Are  you  fond  of  soggy  potatoes,  or  why 
is  it  that  you  use  muriate  of  potash  on 
them  instead  of  sulphate?” 

No,  we  don’t  care  for  "soggy”  potatoes 
though  some  customers  do!  Who  are  they, 
pray?  Restaurant  keepers  who  have  de¬ 
mand  for  potato  salad  and  fried  potatoes. 
The  “soggy”  article  when  boiled  will  cut 
into  a  firm,  hard  slice,  while  the  "mealy” 
tuber  falls  in  pieces.  I  know  that  the  ex¬ 
perts  say  that  sulphate  will  give  a  better 
quality  than  muriate,  but  if  I  were  to  take 
my  own  experience  alone  I  should  say  that 
there  is  little  difference  on  our  soil.  Where 
one  is  selling  potatoes  on  the  general  mar¬ 
ket  and  not  to  private  customers  I  doubt 
whether  the  difference  would  ever  be  no¬ 


ticed.  I  experiment  with  this  more  or  less 
every  year,  and  have  put  the  sulphate  on 
an  acre  this  season. 

A  large  bean  grower  in  western  New 
York  says  he  raises  fine  crops  with  a 
weeder  and  acid  phosphate.  The  weeder 
is  right  for  all  young  crops.  As  for  the 
claim  that  acid  phosphate  alone  is  a  full 
fertilizer  for  beans  I  would  not  make  it 
as  a  general  statement.  On  some  strong 
soils  containing  considerable  clay  it  is 
true  that  phosphate  alone  will  give  good 
crops  of  clover.  The  soil  seems  to  contain 
an  abundance  of  potash,  and  the  clover 
makes  use  of  it.  The  acid  phosphate  not 
only  helps  to  set  this  potash  free,  but 
seems  to  start  the  little  bacteria  into  ac¬ 
tive  work.  As  I  understand  it,  the  work 
of  breaking  up  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  and  making  its  plant  food  available 
is  faster  and  surer  when  there  is  plenty  of 
phosphoric  acid  present.  In  a  clover  coun¬ 
try,  therefore,  where  beans  are  planted 
on  clover  sod,  the  phosphate  might  for 
years  produce  fine  crops.  It  would  not  do 
this  on  our  soil.  I  do  not  much  believe  in 
the  theory  that  any  soil  is  good  enough 
for  beans.  Lima  beans  require  the  strong¬ 
est  soil  and  heavy  feeding.  Even  cow  peas, 
while  giving  a  fair  crop  on  poor  soil,  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  fertilizers  or  manure.  I 
should  call  it  close  to  a  crime,  though,  to 
use  manure  on  cow  weas. 

Farm  Matters.— Our  potatoes  have  made 
a  great  start.  The  tops  never  looked  bet¬ 
ter  at  this  season.  I  have  seen  before  now 
a  man  wearing  a  high  silk  hat  which  gave 
him  a  very  dignified  appearance.  When  he 
took  the  hat  off  we  saw  a  bald  head  which 
bulged  out  behind  and  ran  sharply  back  to 
a  peak  in  front.  The  hat  of  a  statesman 
merely  hides  the  head  of  a  clown— it  does 
not  fill  it  out.  As  for  big  potato  tops— it’s 
pleasant  to  hear  the  neighbors  admire 
them,  but  they  make  no  worm  holes  in 
the  mortgage.  ...  We  used  pine  tar  on 
the  corn  this  year.  The  crows  have  little 
use  for  it,  though  gas  tar  seems  more  ef¬ 
fective.  I  find  that  the  pigeons  pull  some 
corn,  and  are  not  afraid  of  eating  the  tar. 
Do  crows  ever  attack  the  rye?  We  have 
a  large  field  of  rye  close  to  the  woods,  but 
I  have  never  seen  a  crow  at  work  in  it. 
With  us  both  hens  and  pigeons  refuse  this 
grain.  .  .  .  The  Potato  beetles  are  lay¬ 
ing  their  eggs,  and  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  big  crop  of  the  soft-shelled  ras¬ 
cals.  Big  tops  are  certainly  an  advantage 
when  these  fellows  begin  to  eat.  .  .  . 
By  June  1  the  potatoes  had  been  worked 
twice  with  the  Acme,  twice  with  the  weed¬ 
er  and  cultivated  once.  We  shall  work 
them  this  year  for  all  we  are  worth.  The 
soil  is  mellow  and  fine.  The  upper  inch  or 
two  is  dry— just  right  for  taking  the  sap 
out  of  an  up-rooted  weed.  Kick  past  this 
and  you  will  strike  soil  dark  and  damp. 
That’s  what  you  get  by  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion.  .  .  The  corn  was  all  worked  with 
the  Acme  before  it  came  up.  As  soon  as 
it  broke  through  the  weeder  was  started 
and  the  cultivator  will  follow.  Our  crops 
never  had  a  better  start,  in  spite  of  the 
cold  and  hard  season. 

Child  Plans.— The  Hope  Farm  Garden 
Association  is  prospering.  The  crops  all 
come  up  in  spite  of  much  poking  and  dig¬ 
ging  to  see  when  they  started.  The  presi¬ 
dent  found  that  he  had  to  work  as  hard 
as  the  poorest  citizen— in  fact,  he  thinks 
there  are  some  sharp  pins  in  the  presiden¬ 
tial  chair.  Most  of  the  weeds  have  been 
kept  down,  and  one  potato  plant  in  this 
garden  is  larger  than  any  other  on  the 
farm.  It  isn’t  so  hard  to  get  children  to 
work  if  you  go  at  it  in  the  right  way.  One 
hot  day  at  the  end  of  the  week  I  was  hoe¬ 
ing  strawberries.  The  whole  "Associa¬ 
tion”  came  marching  out  from  the  house 
after  school.  Thev  wisely  put  the  secre¬ 
tary  as  chairman  of  the  delegation. 

“Oh,  Father — won't  you  go  and  help  us 
catch  turtles?” 

These  little  folks  had  a  collection  of  17 
turtles  in  their  pen.  I  showed  them  the 
weedy  strawberries  and  told  them  that  if 
they  would  help  me  clean  it  and  then  plant 
the  pumpkins  I  would  go! 

Now,  these  little  folks  worked  like  bees. 
The  little  boys  picked  up  10  bushels  of 
weeds  and  carried  them  to  the  pigs,  and 
the  girls  pulled  the  little  weeds  around 
the  plants.  We  finished  the  strawberries 
and  then  all  hands  climbed  the  hill  to  the 
cornfield.  The  Graft  dropped  the  seed  and 
I  covered  it,  while  the  others  went  to  the 
spring  for  a  pall  of  water.  We  sat  under 
an  apple  tree  and  drank  it  and  talked  of 
what  we  will  do  when  our  orchard  covers 
the  hillside.  We  made  short  work  of  the 
pumpkins,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  I 
hitched  old  Major  to  the  wagon  and  all 
five  of  us  drove  to  the  swamp  by  the  rail¬ 
road.  The  little  ones  put  on  their  rubber 
boots  and  began  their  turtle  hunt.  I  took 
old  Major’s  harness  off  and  let  him  eat 
grass  by  the  roadside.  The  few  passers-by 
seemed  to  be  surprised  to  see  a  fleshy  man 
sitting  on  a  stone  looking  away  from  an 
open  book— off  to  the  hills  where  the  sun 
was  painting  the  clouds  with  glory.  We 
got  home  in  time  for  supper.  The  Madame 
was  waiting  for  us  at  the  gate.  The  chil¬ 
dren  had  three  turtles  and  the  Hope  Farm 


man  had  a  tighter  grip  on  the  best  part 
of  life  that  is  worth  remembering. 

Spoiled  Children.— I  have  been  reading 
of  a  German  who  came  to  this  country  to 
study  the  habits  of  Americans.  I  judge 
from  what  he  writes  that  he  got  a  fairer 
idea  of  what  the  true  American  is  than 
Prince  Henry  did.  This  man  noticed  the 
pert,  “smart”  and  disrespectful  children— 
the  cubs  that  make  your  hand  tingle  to 
get  hold  of  a  good  switch!  He  rightly 
blames  the  parents! 

"They  over-indulge  the  children  and 
spoil  them.  All  day  long  the  father  digs 
and  delves  in  shop  or  office  and  the  moth^- 
er  makes  sacrifices  that  her  children  may 
be  educated.  Thus  in  many  cases  it  comes 
to  be  that  the  children  are  better  educated 
and  better  bred  than  their  parents,  and  look 
down  on  their  parents  as  not  quite  so  good 
as  they.  Filial  respect  dies  in  the  child’s 
breast  and  selfish  prfde  takes  its  place. 
The  mother  economizes,  does  her  own 
washing  and  turns  her  old  gown  that 
Fanny  may  have  a  silk  dress  and  look 
like  a  lady,  or  that  Johnny  may  wear 
white  shirts  every  day  and  belong  to  the 
boy’s  club.” 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  know  of  cases  far 
worse  than  that.  What  can  men  and  wo¬ 
men  be  thinking  of  to  take  the  hard  fibers 
of  life  and  twist  them  into  a  door  mat  for 
their  children’s  feet!  "Oh,”  but  some  one 
will  say,  "this  old  fellow  needn’t  talk,  he’ll 
spoil  those  little  folks  of  his,  too.”  Well— 
if  they  are  spoiled  it  won’t  be  done  in  that 
way— not  while  the  Madame  is  able  to  ex¬ 
press  her  opinion.  Several  years  ago  a 
woman  wrote  me  about  her  boy.  He  was 
a  great  big,  overgrown  fellow— larger  than 
his  father— who  bossed  them  around  and 
whined  and  wheedled  his  wants  out  of 
them.  They  had  ruined  him  by  kindness. 
1  have  seen  just  such  cases.  They  call  for 
heroic  treatment.  I  shall  shock  some  of 
my  good  friends  when  I  say  that  I  wrote 
this  woman  that  if  she  wanted  to  know 
what  I  would  do— here  was  my  programme. 
Make  that  boy  behave  himself!  I  would 
try  every  means  to  be  firm  with  him,  and 
as  a  last  and  final  resort,  cut  me  a  big 
stick  and  either  make  him  beg  or  pass  the 
rest  of  my  days  in  a  hospital.  h.  w.  c. 

If  you  want  a  harvesting  machine  that 
is  reliable — one  that  will  work  success¬ 
fully  in  all  conditions  of  grain — buy  the 
McCormick. — Adv. 
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“Mapes  the  hen  man”  can  shut  his  eyes  and  see 
rich  visions  of  the  possibilities  of  100  acres  of  land  on 
which  roam  10,000  hens!  We  are  glad  that  he  prints 
along  with  this  vision,  a  few  of  the  clouds  that 
darken  the  view.  Mapes  has  had  his  eyes  sharpened 
by  many  years  of  hen  study.  That  is  why  he  might 
find  the  $10,000  where  most  of  us  might  find  a  loss! 

* 

The  New  York  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange  at  its 
last  meeting  voted  to  make  a  10-cent  cut  in  the  price 
of  milk,  beginning  with  June.  This  brings  the  price 
down  to  $1.21  per  40-quart  can  in  Jersey  City  for 
shippers  within  the  26-cent  freight  zone.  From  this 
must  be  deducted  ferriage  to  New  York,  and  station 
expenses  at  points  where  such  charges  are  made. 
‘‘We  told  you  so!”  say  the  oleo  men!  What  did  you 
tell  us?  That  milk  and  butter  would  go  out  of  reach 
of  the  poor! 

• 

We  have  received  letters  from  most  of  the  State 
Grange  lecturers  giving  opinions  about  the  proposed 
canal  across  the  Isthmus.  The  great  majority  favor 
it.  Some  are  indifferent — a  very  few  oppose  it.  We 
print  typical  letters  from  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  not  having  space  for  all.  So  far  as  we  can  learn 
the  preference  among  these  farmers  is  for  the  Nicara¬ 
gua  route.  Many  of  them  believe  that  the  suggestion 
for  buying  the  remains  of  the  Panama  enterprise  is 
only  a  scheme  for  delaying  the  whole  thing. 

* 

Very  likely  you  have  seen  a  man  start  out  with  a 
new  idea.  He  has  spent  years  of  silent  study  over  it, 
and  knows  that  the  principle  is  sound.  The  wise  men, 
so-called,  have  spent  years  in  gathering  wisdom  of 
the  cut  and  dried  variety  that  is  in  line  with  popular 
thought.  The  man  with  his  new  idea  shocks  them, 
because  it  is  entirely  opposed  to  their  own  study  and 
experience.  The  way  they  proceed  to  “jump”  on  the 
heretic  will  make  every  nail  in  their  boots  ache!  Un¬ 
less  the  man  has  sharp  sand  mixed  in  his  clay  he  will 
quail  before  such  an  attack,  and  put  his  new  idea 
away  for  safe  keeping.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  hu¬ 
manity  when  such  a  man  is  prepared  to  hang  on  until 
his  very  earnestness  makes  his  idea  popular. 

* 

The  interesting  announcement  is  made  by  the  well- 
known  inventor  Edison  that  he  has  practically  per¬ 
fected  a  new  electrical  storage  battery  of  much  great¬ 
er  range  and  power  than  those  now  in  use,  and  but  a 
fraction  of  the  weight.  He  declares  light  automobile 
delivery  wagons  will  soon  be  offered  the  public  as 
low  as  $150  each,  and  that  self-propelled  pleasure 
carriages  will  soon  be  in  reach  of  everyone  who  can 
afford  a  horse  at  present  prices.  Few  things  are  more 
important  than  the  possibility  of  making  cheap  and 
practical  storage  for  electrical  energy,  and  it  would 
seem  that  city  dwellers  who  must  endure  the  horrible 
din  of  straining  iron-shod  horses  on  the  slippery 
stone  pavements  would  most  welcome  the  idea.  Elec¬ 
trical  delivery  wagons,  even  of  the  present  heavy  and 
ineffective  makes,  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  demonstration  of  a  cheap  and 
superior  motor  will  quickly  increase  their  number. 
The  effect  on  farm  life  of  even  the  most  sensational 
improvement  in  automobiles  will  doubtless  be  slow 
and  very  gradual.  The  horse  is  so  useful  about  coun¬ 
try  homes;  he  is  adapted  for  so  great  a  variety  of 
work,  and  affection  for  him  is  so  ingrained  among 
farmers  that  his  replacement  must  be  very  gradual, 


but  a  really  cheap  and  practical  automobile  would 
quickly  displace  great  numbers  of  driving,  delivery 
and  dray  horses,  especially  in  the  larger  towns,  where 
electrical  energy  is  readily  to  be  had. 

* 

Every  now  and  then  we  read  of  students  at  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  who  want  the  name  of  the  institution 
changed.  That  word  “agricultural”  hurts  their  feel¬ 
ings.  They  would  probably  feel  insulted  if  one  were 
to  call  them  farmers — though  probably  the  greater 
insult  would  be  given  the  profession  of  farming.  But 
what  is  the  matter  with  such  young  people  anyway? 
Who  is  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  they  are  ashamed 
of  the  noblest  and  oldest  business  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  Can  it  be  that  those  who  teach  them  have  lost 
the  true  spirit  of  agricultural  education  or  is  it  the 
fault  of  fond  but  misguided  parents?  Whoever  is  at 
fault  the  fact  remains  that  such  students  do  the  cause 
of  the  American  farmer  more  harm  than  good! 

• 

The  man  who  thinks  that  farming  is  the  hardest 
sort  of  work,  and  longs  for  a  job  of  manual  labor  in 
the  city,  would  be  surprised  at  the  work  done  by 
porters  in  the  shipping  departments  of  large  whole¬ 
sale  houses.  These  men  do  more  hard,  straining 
work  in  a  day  than  most  farmers  have  to  do  in  a 
month.  A  few  hours  of  wrestling  with  cases  weigh¬ 
ing  400  to  600  pounds,  in  the  fiery  breath  of  close 
rooms  or  pavements  in  July,  would  convince  him 
that  there  are  worse  jobs  than  farming.  From  $9  to 
$16  per  week  covers  the  pay  of  most  men  who  are 
doing  unskilled  manual  labor  in  this  city.  This  may 
seem  large  to  farm  hands  who  do  not  realize  that 
board  and  other  expenses  often  make  it  melt  away 
to  a  sum  below  farm  wages. 

• 

Owing  to  a  defect  in  the  New  York  law  the  man 
who  sells  another  a  drug  for  “preserving”  milk  or 
butter  cannot  be  convicted  of  crime.  The  man  who 
buys  the  drug  and  puts  it  into  his  milk,  can,  if  dis¬ 
covered,  be  convicted,  fined  or  imprisoned.  Is  it  fair 
to  fasten  the  crime  upon  the  farmer  in  this  way? 
Why  not?  We  cannot  imagine  a  milk-shipping  farm¬ 
er  in  New  York  who  does  not  know  that  the  law  pro¬ 
hibits  the  use  of  such  drugs.  He  must  understand 
that  the  stuff  he  uses  is  poison,  for  this  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  If 
then  he  persists  in  doing  what  he  knows  is  against 
the  law  and  harmful  to  those  who  drink  the  milk, 
how  can  he  complain  when  he  is  caught  at  it?  We 
hope  that  the  next  Legislature  will  fasten  the  crime 
to  the  seller  also,  but  the  milk  poisoner  deserves  all 
the  law  can  give  him! 

• 

Every  day  brings  reports  of  accidents  resulting 
from  the  use  of  automobiles  on  the  public  highway. 
There  are  some  careless  drivers  who  go  dashing  reck¬ 
lessly  through  the  country,  scattering  destruction  be¬ 
hind  them.  These  frightful  snorting  things  are 
enough  to  frighten  any  horse— even  the  faithful  old 
family  roadster  will  kick  out  with  his  heels  and  run 
in  terror!  What  can  farmers  do  about  it?  The  law 
holds  that  the  auto  has  a  right  to  the  highway,  and 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  driver  to  get  his  horse 
used  to  it.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  use  of  the  auto 
should  be  restricted.  Its  speed  should  be  regulated, 
and  it  should  be  considered  a  crime  for  any  incom¬ 
petent  person  to  go  out  alone  with  one.  While  a  pub¬ 
lic  highway  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  use  of  all,  those 
whose  homes  border  it  and  who  use  it  for  business 
should  have  first  rights.  Make  the  auto  driver  be¬ 
have  himself. 

The  last  census  report  shows  that  on  June  1,  1900, 
there  were,  in  New  York,  226,720  farms  valued  at 
$888,134,180.  With  farm  implements  and  live  stock 
added  the  total  valuation  reaches  $1,069,723,895!  The 
total  value  of  farm  products  for  1899  was  $245,270,600. 
which  was  $83,677,591  greater  than  that  of  10  years 
before.  Mere  figures  show  little  until  they  are  com¬ 
pared  with  values  of  known  products.  Judged  in  this 
way  the  farms  of  New  York  make  a  showing  that 
should  make  every  farmer  proud  of  his  calling! 


Value  of  New  York  farms . $1,069,723,895 

Total  pensions  for  1901 .  138,531,483 

Total  school  expenditures .  213,274,354 

Total  all  commercial  failures .  113,092  376 

Freight  earnings  of  all  railroads .  l,052,835!sil 

Total  cotton  crop .  334,847  868 

Total  corn  crop .  751,220,034 

Total  of  all  minerals .  1,067,605,587 

Total  public  debt .  1,044,739,119 


A  full  column  of  such  figures  might  be  given,  but 
these  are  enough  to  show  the  vast  importance  of  the 
agriculture  of  this  one  State.  The  land,  buildings, 
implements  and  live  stock  of  New  York  farms,  if  sold 
at  their  true  valuation,  would  pay  all  pensions,  all 
school  expenses,  settle  the  year’s  commercial  failures 
and  have  enough  left  to  buy  a  year’s  crop  of  cotton, 
all  the  potatoes  and  all  the  rye!  These  farms,  if 
sold,  would  wipe  out  the  entire  public  debt,  pay  for 


one  year’s  supply  of  all  minerals  dug  out  of  American 
soil,  or  pay  all  freight  earnings  on  American  rail¬ 
roads!  The  figures  are  startling,  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  these  farms  not  only  support  those 
who  own  and  work  them,  but  thousands  of  others 
who  merely  pass  from  hand  to  hand  what  the  farms 
produce!  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these 
farm  values  were  as  quickly  available  as  the  fixtures 
or  stock  in  some  other  enterprises! 

• 

There  will  be  quite  general  satisfaction  throughout 
the  world  at  the  ending  of  the  South  African  War. 
In  this  country  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  Boers  in  their  struggle  for  liberty, 
yet  their  final  defeat  was  regarded  as  inevitable.  In 
the  final  settlement  they  seem  to  have  gained  some 
advantages,  and  probably  their  future  will  be  surer 
and  better  because  of  the  war.  While  they  have  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  overwhelming  forces  they  have 
shown  the  world  what  a  few  determined  men  can  do 
in  defence  of  a  cause  which  they  consider  just.  The 
Boers  have  shown  men  how  to  fight  for  their  rights, 
and  their  defeat  will  mean  victory  on  many  another 
field.  When  a  few  farmers  are  able  to  hold  back  a 
great  nation  for  nearly  three  years  there  is  hope  for 
farmers  elsewhere  who  must  fight  for  their  rights— 
not  with  powder  and  shot,  but  with  argument  and 
ballot. 

• 

Every  year  there  are  many  questions  about  cur¬ 
ing  hay.  Early-cut  grass  contains  more  moisture 
than  that  which  stands  until  dead  ripe,  and  is  harder 
to  cure.  Hay  is  grass  with  the  water  taken  out  of 
it.  This  water  is  removed  by  the  wind — a  hot  breeze 
while  the  sun  is  shining  giving  ideal  haymaking  con¬ 
ditions.  The  easiest  way  for  the  water  to  be  taken  from 
the  plant  is  through  the  leaves.  When  these  leaves 
are  dried  and  killed  first  of  all  there  will  be  consid¬ 
erable  water  left  in  the  stem,  and  this  will  move  out 
very  slowly.  When  the  leaves  are  left  fresh,  they 
suck  or  pump  the  water  rapidly  from  the  stem,  and 
thus  dry  it  quickly.  Cut  down  two  trees  in  full  leaf. 
From  one  take  every  green  leaf  at  once  and  let  the 
leaves  on  the  other  slowly  wilt  and  die.  You  will  find 
the  first  tree  wet  and  soggy,  while  the  other  is  dry- 
having  been  sucked  or  pumped  by  the  leaves.  These 
things  explain  why  the  best  hay  is  made  in  the  shade. 
The  leaves  are  not  withered,  but  keep  on  pumping 
water  from  the  stems  and  “sweating”  it  out.  Clover 
especially  is  best  cured  in  the  cock.  Its  thin,  broad 
leaves  are  quickly  wilted  in  the  hot  sun,  while  in  the 
pile  they  keep  at  work.  We  must  remember  that 
some  samples  of  early-cut  clover  contain  over  1,600 
pounds  of  water  in  every  ton,  and  that  1,500  pounds 
of  the  water  must  be  taken  out  in  a  short  time!  One 
reason  why  the  tedder  makes  such  a  useful  hay  tool 
is  that  it  breaks  the  stem  and  gives  the  water  a 
chance  to  escape. 

• 

BREVITIES. 

Bluff  is  poor  stuff. 

What  a  road  nuisance  an  automobile  may  become! 

Clean  milk,  Pasteurized  and  kept  cold,  needs  no  poison! 

"Yes,  I  am  egg  bound,”  said  the  hen  as  she  started  for 
the  nest. 

Who  agrees  with  the  Hope  Farm  man  about  selling 
weedy  seeds  and  stock? 

Keep  the  children  busy— not  too  much  work,  but  enough 
to  make  play  seem  really  play. 

A  hard  taint  in  a  man’s  pedigree  comes  from  ances¬ 
tors  who  said  “’taint  so’’  without  reason  or  request. 

The  Treasury  Department  considers  that  15  per  cent 
of  water  is  all  that  should  be  found  in  good  butter. 

Why  do  we  describe  potato  planting  at  this  late  date? 
Because  the  late  crop  in  northern  localities  has  not  yet 
been  planted! 

Mr.  Cook  s  articles  on  cement  for  building  purposes 
will  surely  interest  farmers.  The  use  of  this  material  is 
spreading  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  move  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  school  at  Briarcliff  Manor  to  ex¬ 
cellent  quarters  near  Poughkeepsie. 

The  short  hay  crop  may  tempt  some  farmers,  who 
know  better,  to  let  the  grass  stand  until  it  is  hard  as 
straw  before  cutting.  Don't  do  it.  You  will  gain  little 
if  any  in  bulk,  and  lose  much  in  actual  nutriment.  Cut 
early. 

It  is  settled  that  the  oleo  makers  may  manufacture 
all  the  colored  oleo  they  care  to  before  July  1,  when  the 
new  law  begins.  All  such  oleo-*must  be  sold  or  removed 
for  consumption  before  that  date,  or  be  taxed  10  cents 
per  pound. 

The  hot  and  sticky  farm  days  have  come  at  last.  They 
seem  worse  just  now  because  the  Spring  has  been  cold, 
so  that  when  the  mercury  jumps  suddenly  up  it  touches 
us  like  a  hot  iron.  Thus  far  the  season  has  been  disap¬ 
pointing.  The  dry  weather  held  the  grass  back,  and  the 
late  frosts  nipped  the  fruit  buds.  Now  that  Summer  has 
really  come  we  must  all  let  out  every  link  in  order  to 
catch  up. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — There  was  a  brisk  snowfall  at  Canandai¬ 
gua,  N.  Y.,  May  28,  which  covered  the  ground . 

The  Memorial  Day  address  of  President  Roosevelt  at 
Arlington  Cemetery  was  a  notable  deliverance,  as  the 
Executive  made  a  defence  of  the  Philippine  army.  He 
declared  that  it  had  performed  a  most  arduous  task, 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and,  while 
there  may  have  been  some  instances  of  cruelty,  the 
President  gave  assurance  that  the  guilty  would  be  pun¬ 
ished.  In  speaking  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Fili¬ 
pinos,  the  President  said  it  could  not  be  decided  “wheth¬ 
er  they  are  to  exist  independently  of  us  or  be  knit  to  us 
by  ties  of  common  friendship  and  interest”  until  they 
shall  have  shown  their  capacity  for  self-government.  . 

.  An  important  order  was  issued  May  31  from  the 
War  Department,  by  direction  of  the  President,  by  which 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  army  is  reduced  from  77,- 
287  enlisted  men  to  66,497,  a  reduction  of  10,790.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  maintain  a  force  in  the  Philippines  equal  to  one-  . 
third  of  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  army,  and  to 
change  this  force  every  two  years,  as  far  as  that  is  prac¬ 
ticable . A  cloudburst  occurred  at  Dunham, 

Iowa,  June  2,  and  several  thousand  acres  of  corn  were 
washed  away.  The  Burlington  track  for  five  or  six  miles 
was  undermined,  and  all  traffic  on  the  Keokuk  branch 
blocked.  Many  cattle  and  sheep  are  reported  lost.  .  . 

,  A  volcano  is  reported  in  active  eruption  a  few  miles 
from  Grant,  New  Mexico.  The  Redoubt  Volcano,  Cook 
Inlet,  Alaska,  is  throwing  up  an  enormous  sheet  of  flame 
....  The  coal  strike  is  affecting  many  industries,  and 
is  expected  to  extend  from  the  anthracite  to  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  regions.  Firemen  and  pumpmen  are  joining  the 
strikers,  and  many  mines  are  flooded  in  consequence.  If 
all  the  West  Virginia  soft  coal  miners  go  out,  it  will  add 
30,000  mine  workers  to  the  total  of  148,704  already  on 
strike.  Of  this  latter  number,  147,000  are  out  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  region  and  1,704  in  the  Michigan  soft  coal  field, 
where  a  strike  has  been  in  progress  since  April.  If  pro¬ 
duction  in  West  Virginia  is  suspended,  the  total  supply 
of  coal  that  will  be  cut  off  will  reach  80,000,000  tons.  Of 
this  latter,  the  anthracite  fields  produce  54,000,000  tons, 
the  West  Virginia  fields  over  25,000,000  and  the  Michigan 
district  about  900,000  tons. 

CONGRESS.— The  proposition  to  lease  the  public  lands 
for  grazing  purposes,  which  has  been  investigated  at 
some  length  by  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
went  over  indefinitely,  and  will  not  be  considered  again 

at  this  session  of  Congress . The  Senate,  after 

a  debate  lasting  seven  weeks  and  two  days,  passed  the 
Philippine  Government  bill  June  3  by  a  vote  of  48  to  30. 
Three  Republicans — Messrs.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts; 
Mason,  of  Illinois,  and  Wellington,  of  Maryland— voted 
against  the  measure,  and  one  Democrat— Mr.  McLaurin, 
of  South  Carolina— voted  for  it.  All  amendments  offered 
by  the  minority  were  rejected.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Philippine  bill  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  was  made  the  un¬ 
finished  business,  and  its  consideration  began  June  4.  The 
House  began  consideration  of  the  “Anti-anarchy  bill.” 
....  The  omission  of  two  or  three  words  from  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  law  which  was  recently  enacted  has 
created  considerable  alarm  among  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Certain  provisions  of  the 
act  declare  that  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  persons  shall 
be  enforced  “so  far  as  the  same  are  not  inconsistent  with 
treaty  obligations.”  The  United  States  has  treaty  obli¬ 
gations  with  all  foreign  nations,  and  the  failure  to  spe¬ 
cify  that  the  obligations  specified  in  the  Exclusion  act 
have  reference  to  treaties  with  China  has  aroused  an 
apprehension  among  the  Pacific  coast  people  that  Chinese 
residents  of  Hong  Kong  who  have  become  British  sub¬ 
jects  might  claim  admission  under  the  act.  It  is  also 
apprehended  by  these  people  that  some  of  the  Central 
American  countries  might  go  into  the  business  of  nat¬ 
uralizing  Chinese,  in  order  that  advantage  might  be 
taken  of  what  is  feared  is  a  defect  in  the  recently- 
enacted  Exclusion  law. 

PHILIPPINES.— An  Investigation  of  cholera  statistics 
in  the  Philippines  since  the  introduction  of  the  disease 
from  Canton,  China,  March  20,  shows  the  total  number 
of  cases  in  the  city  of  Manila  to  be  1,165  and  935  deaths 
up  to  May  27.  During  this  time  in  the  provinces,  so  far 
as  the  records  have  been  made  up,  they  show  5,001  cases 
and  2,878  deaths.  Of  the  fatal  cases  in  Manila  30  were 
white  people— 20  Americans  and  10  Europeans,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  proportion  of  natives  to  white  people,  is  an 
unusually  large  number. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— May  31  the  Boer  repre¬ 
sentatives  signed  terms  of  surrender  at  Pretoria,  and 
peace  was  announced.  Military  occupation  is  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  as  soon  as  possible,  and  self-government  substi¬ 
tuted.  There  is  to  be  no  tax  on  the  Transvaal  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  war.  The  sum  of  $15,000,000  is  to  be  provided 
for  restocking  the  Boers’  farms.  Rebels  are  liable  for 
trial,  according  to  the  law  of  the  colony  to  which  they 
belong.  The  rank  and  file  will  be  disfranchised  for  life. 
The  death  penalty  will  not  be  inflicted.  The  burgher 
forces  are  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  hand  over  all  their 
rifles,  guns  and  ammunition  of  war  in  their  possession  or 
under  their  control.  They  are  to  swear  allegiance  to 
King  Edward.  All  prisoners  are  to  be  brought  back  as 
soon  as  possible  to  South  Africa,  without  loss  of  liberty 
or  property.  No  action  is  to  be  taken  against  prisoners, 
except  where  they  are  guilty  of  breaches  of  the  rules  of 
war.  A  condensed  history  of  the  struggle  is  as  follows: 
October  11,  1899,  Boer  forces  crossed  into  Natal  to  attack 
strong  forces  of  British,  concentrated  on  the  borders  of 
the  Transvaal;  Ladysmith,  Mafeking  and  Kimberley  be¬ 
sieged.  December  10-15,  British  suffer  great  reverses  at 
Stormberg,  Magersfontein  and  Colenso.  January  23-24, 
1900,  British  suffer  severely  at  Spion  Kop,  in  a  second  ef¬ 
fort  to  relieve  Ladysmith.  February,  1900,  Lord  Roberts, 
who  had  succeeded  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  organized  an 
army  of  200,000  men,  in  three  divisions,  each  one  numeri¬ 
cally  superior  to  the  entire  Boer  force.  He  was  in  per¬ 
sonal  command  of  the  forces  against  Cronje,  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  latter  with  4,000  troops.  The  result  of  his  op¬ 
erations  was  the  relief  of  Kimberley,  Ladysmith  and 
Mafeking  and  the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein,  the  capi¬ 


tal  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  subsequently  (after 
more  fighting)  of  Pretoria.  President  Kruger  escaped  to 
Europe,  but  De  Wet  continued  the  war,  though  without 
any  large  organized  force.  February  16,  Kimberley  re¬ 
lieved.  February  27,  Cronje  surrenders  with  4,000  men. 
February  28,  Ladysmith  relieved.  March  13,  Bloemfontein 
occupied.  March  27,  General  Joubert  dies.  May  18,  Mafe¬ 
king  relieved.  May  28,  annexation  of  Orange  Free  State 
proclaimed.  June  5,  Pretoria  occupied.  July  30,  surrender 
of  Prinsloo  with  3,000  Boers.  September  11,  President 
Kruger  flees  from  the  Transvaal  and  sails  for  Europe. 
December  11,  Lord  Roberts  sails  for  Europe,  leaving 
General  Kitchener  in  command,  to  conduct  a  campaign 
against  roving  bands  of  Boers.  The  war  is  declared  over, 
and  there  is,  in  fact,  no  Boer  army  against  which  to 
carry  on  a  campaign,  but  the  fighting  continues  for  more 
than  a  year.  December,  1900,  De  Wet  makes  a  raid  in 
Cape  Colony.  January,  1901,  De  Wet’s  raid  continued. 
September,  1901,  Botha  make  an  unsuccessful  raid  into 
Zululand.  Spring  of  1902,  Kitchener  make  a  big  drive  of 
De  Wet  and  Delarey,  but  fails  to  capture  them.  Delarey 
turns  on  the  British  and  captures  General  Methuen,  who 
is  subsequently  released.  March  23,  Peace  negotiations 
begun.  March  26,  death  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  May  31,  peace 
terms  agreed  upon.  _____________ 

GRANGERS  AND  THE  ISTHMUS  CANAL 

Pennsylvania  in  Favor  of  the  Project. 

Personally  I  favor  the  canal,  and  believe  our  people 
generally  do  who  have  given  It  consideration.  Quick  and 
economic  transportation  and  communication  is  decidedly 
helpful  to  promote  a  higher  type  of  civilization  among 
people  or  nations — commercially  or  Industrially,  we,  as 
farmers,  rise  or  sink  with  our  own  nation  as  a  whole. 
We  desire  the  Government  to  control  the  canal,  as  we 
believe  greater  justice  will  be  done  the  people.  I  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  Nicaragua  route,  but  not  with 
the  other,  so  am  unprepared  to  say  which  is  better. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  m.  Cornell. 

/I  Mississippi  Valley  View. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  canal.  Besides  the  general  con¬ 
siderations  which  apply  to  the  whole  country,  we  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  have  a  special  interest  in  the  canal  as 
a  regulator  of  freight  rates.  In  view  of  the  prospective 
consolidation  of  transcontinental  lines  of  railway,  this 
is  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  since  the  canal  would 
doubtless  exercise  a  very  strong,  if  not  a  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  in  regulating  such  rates.  The  choice  of  a  route 
should  of  course  be  made  with  due  consideration  of  all 
interests  involved.  I  suppose  that  the  Panama  route  is 
now  preferred  by  most  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge. 

I  think  it  probable,  however,  that  the  Nicaragua  route 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
since  it  would  be  about  two  days  shorter,  for  Gulf  ports, 
than  the  Panama  route.  Still  the  latter  route  has  some 
advantages  which  might  more  than  offset  loss  of  time. 

Minnesota.  geo.  c.  hill. 

How  Connecticut  Farmers  Feel. 

The  Grange  has  endorsed  the  Nicaragua  route.  It  Is, 
however,  not  bound  to  that  if  it  shall  be  shown  that  the 
Panama  plan  is  the  better  one.  We  simply  believe  a 
means  of  moving  ships,  either  naval  or  commercial,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  other  than  going  around  South 
America,  should  be  provided.  Especially  is  this  needed 
as  we  add  island  territory  in  each  ocean.  I  cannot  see 
that  the  opening  of  a  canal  will  materially  affect  the 
farmers  of  Connecticut.  As  a  regulator  of  trans¬ 
continental  freight  charges,  it  may  in  some  instances 
lower  the  price  paid  to  Eastern  farmers  for  produce  by 
canners,  but  I  think  this  improbable.  We  of  the  Grange 
also  believe,  as  a  matter  of  National  safety,  and  as  a 
commerce  regulator,  there  should  be  a  ship  canal  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  Great  Lakes  on  United  States  terri¬ 
tory,  also  one  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  farmers  of 
the  West  in  moving  their  crops  abroad,  and  I  have  no 
fear  as  to  its  results  upon  us  in  Connecticut.  We  must 
be  specialists,  and  as  such  we  can  protect  ourselves  if 
we  are  industrious,  thoughtful  and  organized.  For  our 
tobacco  growers,  however,  we  do  fear  tropical  compe¬ 
tition.  We  believe  it  will  be  much  wiser  for  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  build  these  canals  than  to  subsidize  ships 
or  at  present  irrigate  arid  lands.  frank  s.  hopson. 

Oregon  Farmers  Want  It. 

Wheat  and  its  products  must  continue  to  be  for  many 
years  our  great  staple  export  crop,  and  to  dispose  of 
our  surplus  we  must  reach  the  European  markets,  from 
which  we  are  at  present  separated  by  a  very  long  and 
dangerous  voyage.  The  length  of  time  required  to  make 
this  trip  and  the  risks  encountered  in  the  dangerous 
passage  around  the  Horn,  compel  ship-owners  to 
charge  a  much  higher  rate  of  tonnage  than  they  would 
need  to  do  were  it  possible  to  secure  quicker  and  safer 
delivery  of  their  cargoes.  The  present  rates,  in  fact, 
are  so  high  as  almost  to  preclude  any  possibility  of 
profit  for  the  grower.  Again,  there  is  a  large  and  con¬ 
tinuously  growing  trade  between  the  States  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  Eastern  sections  of  the  country. 
This  trade  is  at  present  controlled  almost  entirely  by 
the  railroads.  Comparatively  few  ships  are  loaded  here 
with  cargoes  for  the  eastern  ports  of  our  own  country, 
or  come  here  with  cargoes  from  those  ports.  While 
the  railroads  can  easily  prevent  competition  over  the 
long  ocean  haul  they  are  not  always  over-scrupulous 
as  to  the  effect  of  their  charges  upon  industrial  interests 
east  or  west.  With  the  rapid  development  of  the  live¬ 
stock,  dairy  and  other  kindred  interests  that  are  now 
just  beginning  on  this  coast,  there  is  no  question  that 
with  more  liberal  treatment  there  would  be  a  greater 
patronage  of  the  roads  in  the  shipment  of  these  products 
and  the  return  of  manufactured  articles  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  While  ocean  traffic  across  the  Isthmus  would 
probably  not  be  able  to  carry  any  of  this  class  of  pro¬ 
duce  it  would  so  cheapen  rates  upon  other  things  as  to 
compel  more  reasonable  rates  upon  all  classes.  The 
Grange  in  this  State  has,  lor  a  number  of  years,  an¬ 
nually  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  early  building 
and  ownership  of  the  Nicaraugua  Canal  by  the  United 
States.  The  Nicaragua  route  has  always  been  regarded 


most  favorably  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  on  this 
coast,  because  it  has  always  been  deemed  the  most  prac¬ 
ticable  and  the  only  one  which  the  United  States  could 
be  free  to  construct  and  operate.  The  possibilities  and 
even  probabilities  of  endless  complications  arising  from 
any  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  take  over  the  dis¬ 
carded  bubbles  of  the  Panama  companies,  are  far  too 
great  for  anyone  who  is  a  real  friend  of  the  measure 
to  advocate  that  route.  The  agitation  for  consideration 
of  the  Panama  route  is  felt  to  be  only  an  excuse  for  de¬ 
laying  any  action  at  all.  Austin  t.  buxton. 

Oregon. 

Wanted  by  Indiana  Farmers. 

Not  long  since  I  brought  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  before  our  farmers’  club,  and 
the  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  of  great  advantage  to  farmers  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  valleys  and  we  think  the  Nicaragua  route  prefer¬ 
able.  New  Orleans  is  naturally  the  port  of  export  for  sur¬ 
plus  products  for  the  Central  West.  A  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  will  give  us  a  much  better  outlet  to  the  world’s 
markets,  and  will  help  to  make  New  Orleans  a  thriving 
export  city.  A  recent  trip  down  the  Mississippi  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  farmers  could  get  their  surplus  products 
to  New  Orleans  by  water  much  cheaper  than  by  rail  to 
eastern  ports,  and  all  that  was  necessary  to  revive  the 
river  trade  was  for  the  Government  to  improve  our  riv¬ 
ers,  so  that  large  boats  could  run  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Enormous  quantities  of  grain,  meat,  cotton  and 
other  products  are  now  exported  from  New  Orleans,  but 
most  of  these  products  are  carried  from  farms  by  rail, 
as  there  are  not  enough  boats  on  the  river  to  carry  the 
trade,  and  as  the  rivers  now  are  they  afford  a  good  stage 
of  water  only  about  half  of  the  year.  With  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus,  and  yir  rivers  improved,  I  feel  sure 
that  we  farmers  could  reach  foreign  markets  easier, 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  we  now  do,  and  all  this  would 
mean  that  much  more  profit  for  our  products  sent  abroad. 
So  we  are  not  only  in  favor  of  the  proposed  canal,  but 
the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  as  well,  but 
railroads  will  fight  it,  and  as  long  as  they  do  it  will  be 
a  difficult  matter  for  us  to  get  what  we  want  and  need. 

Indiana.  _  w.  w.  stevens. 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

MAY  24.— The  prospect  for  fruit  in  Daviess  County  is 
exceedingly  poor.  There  will  not  be  any  peaches;  but 
few  apples.  Winesaps  are  fairly  set,  but  at  this  time 
are  dropping  badly.  Wheat  will  not  average  over  10 
bushels  per  acre.  All  farm  work  is  three  weeks  late. 
Grass  is  looking  fairly  well.  A  large  acreage  of  corn 
and  tobacco  is  being  planted.  J.  H.  h. 

Owensboro,  Ky. 

MAY  30.— Early  strawberries  are  nearly  all  killed  by 
three  nights’  freezing.  Peaches  at  time  of  freezing  look¬ 
ed  to  be  all  right,  but  have  nearly  all  dropped  off.  A 
very  light  crop  of  plums.  Apples  and  late  strawberries 
bid  fair  to  be  a  heavy  crop;  grapes  are  looking  well,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  crop.  A  great  many 
acres  of  grapes  are  being  set  out  this  Spring.  We  have 
over  30,000  acres  of  grapes  in  the  belt  now;  over  300,000 
gallons  of  wine  were  made  here  last  Fall.  There  are 
more  grape  roots  grown  here  than  in  any  other  place 
in  the  world;  300  to  400  acres  are  grown  each  year. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.  I.  P.  w. 

MAY  31.— Later  showing  mal^s  it  appear  that  the  cold 
spell  about  May  9-12  and  what  followed  did  considerable 
damage.  Cherries  and  plums  have  very  light  setting; 
peaches  in  many  instances  nearly  ruined;  currants  and 
gooseberries  injured  somewhat.  Grapes  here  uninjured, 
but  some  damage  reported  in  east  end  of  belt.  We  had 
no  frost  or  snow,  May  27-28,  only  a  cold  wind.  a.  i.  l. 

North  East,  Pa. 

MAY  31.— Since  writing  two  weeks  ago  we  have  had 
several  thorough  soaking  rains  that  have  wet  the  sub¬ 
soil  and  gone  down  to  the  springs  and  wells.  This  ob¬ 
viates  the  danger  of  a  serious  drought  this  Summer,  and, 
barring  accidents,  assures  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  Apples 
are  sticking  well  and  are  growing  finely.  The  Codling- 
moth  is  getting  in  his  work,  however,  and  the  Canker- 
worm  did  some  harm,  but  is  gone  now.  Altogether,  I 
think  the  fruit  outlook  is  better  than  commonly. 

Edwardsville,  Kan.  w.  d.  c. 

JUNE  2.— During  blossoming  period  the  indications  were 
for  a  very  large  crop  of  fruit,  but  as  we  have  had  a  very 
wet  Spring  the  young  fruit  has  dropped  badly.  Apples 
have  hung  better  than  peaches,  plums  or  cherries.  The 
Baldwin  crop  will  be  a  light  one  here  this  season,  as 
there  was  a  good  crop  last  season.  Small  fruit  crop  will 
be  good;  currants  have  dropped  badly,  and  bunches  will 
be  short.  Wheat,  rye  and  grass  crops  generally  look 
well.  Too  much  rain  for  the  majority  of  our  mint  and 
onion  growers.  h.  m. 

Fennville,  Mich. 

JUNE  2.— The  prospect  for  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  potatoes  in  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ill.,  at  this  date  is  very 
favorable.  Some  wheat  will  be  cut  the  latter  part  of 
this  week.  We  have  new  potatoes  large  enough  to  eat. 
In  this  section  the  potatoes  are  almost  all  grown  under 
straw.  I  have  about  five  acres  covered  with  straw;  have 
some  under  straw  that  are  large  enough  to  eat.  Some 
corn  is  nearly  waist  high.  Strawberries,  blackberries 
and  raspberries  are  a  short  crop.  Ben  Davis  apples 
promise  a  fair  crop;  other  varieties  scattering.  Plums 
and  cherries  are  a  short  crop.  s.  m.  r. 

Belleville,  Ill. 

JUNE  2.— Another  late  Spring;  sudden  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold  and  very  little  rain.  Grass  crop  will  be 
short;  apples  here  about  one-third  average  crop;  peaches 
not  enough  for  local  use;  cherries  half  a  crop.  Burbank 
plum  trees  without  fruit,  but  the  branches  of  this  va¬ 
riety  that  were  budded  into  the  peach  trees  are  again 
overloaded.  Pears  promise  half  the  average  yield.  Grapes 
and  small  fruit  generally,  except  strawberries,  will  yield 
a  fair  crop  if  we  have  sufficient  rain  from  now  on.  The 
weather  prophets  here  place  implicit  reliance  upon  what 
they  term  a  certain  indication  of  May  frosts.  They  make 
a  note  of  the  foggy  days  in  February  and  look  for  killing 
frosts  on  corresponding  dates  in  May,  so  on  May  10  we 
had  one-eighth  inch  of  ice  which  scrolled  up  the  clover 
without  harming  the  fruit  perceptibly,  and  on  May  26 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  opposite  were  wrhite  with  snow, 
but  just  here,  while  we  shivered  in  our  beds  and  ov*-r- 
coats,  vegetation  escaped  injury.  j.  y.  p. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

WHEN  SYLVIA  SPRAYS  THE  LaWN. 
When  Sylvia  in  the  morning  takes  the  sin¬ 
uous  garden  hose 

And  flutters  to  the  verdant  spot  in  front, 
She  has  a  monster  sun-hat  set  to  shield 
her  piquant  nose 

While  busy  with  that  world-refreshing 
stunt. 

Then  woe  to  the  pedestrian  who  doesn’t 
watch  and  dodge 

When  Sylvia  sprays  the  lawn  in  front  of 
where  she’s  known  to  lodge. 

When  Sylvia  holds  the  nozzle  pointed  out 
toward  the  street. 

And  looks  at  the  geraniums  near  by, 
There’s  danger  on  the  sidewalk— O  you 
never  saw  the  beat! 

For  Sylvia  has  a  wondrous  wand'ring  eye. 
Then  dodge  like  all  creation  when  you  pass 
the  pretty  place 

Where  Sylvia  sprays  the  verdancy  with 
such  consummate  grace. 

O  many  a  stenographic  job  has  fallen  to 
the  lot 

Of  that  partic'lar  angel  who  records 
The  sin  that  is  most  commoiA  when  hu¬ 
manity  gets  hot — 

The  habit  of  employing  naughty  words— 
And  all  because  of  Sylvia  with  her  careless 
little  way 

When  she  takes  out  the  garden  hose  and 
lets  the  nozzle  play. 

—Los  Angeles  Herald. 

* 

Shiny  streaks  showing  in  silks  or  rib¬ 
bons  that  have  been  washed  may  usual¬ 
ly  be  sponged  out  with  alcohol.  We 
sponge  soiled  ribbons  with  weak  am¬ 
monia  water,  dry  partially  between 
towels,  and  then  iron  between  tissue 
paper. 

♦ 

The  directions  given  for  canning  as¬ 
paragus  on  page  391  direct  the  cutting 
of  the  stalks  into  inch  lengths.  Canned 
French  asparagus  put  in  glass, 
which  is  the  highest  priced,  consists  of 
whole  stalks,  and  as  they  are  the 
bleached  type  there  is  a  considerable 
percentage  of  woody  and  tasteless  mat¬ 
ter.  Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  tried 
putting  up  the  stalks  entire?  It  would 
seem  comparatively  easy  to  pack  in  a 
fruit  jar,  tips  up,  after  merely  cutting 
the  proper  length. 

* 

Are  modern  American  brides  giving 
up  the  good  old  custom  of  including 
household  linen  in  their  wedding  out¬ 
fits?  It  would  seem  so,  judging  from 
most  cases  coming  under  our  observa¬ 
tion  lately.  Some  of  them  were  young 
women  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
who  meant  to  keep  house  upon  moderate 
means;  but  silk-lined  gowns  and  silk 
petticoats  occupied  the  place  in  the 
trosseau  that  a  few  years  ago  would 
be  given  to  towels  and  table  linen  for 
the  new  home.  We  like  the  housewifely 
point  of  view  of  our  German  friends,  to 
whom  domestic  linens  are  as  essentia! 
as  the  wedding  gown. 

* 

Two  women  who  sat  behind  us  on  the 
train  recently  exchanged  a  few  brief 
opinions  concerning  the  landscape,  and 
then  settled  down  to  the  more  congenial 
subject  of  their  immediate  friends. 
“Yes,”  remarked  one  of  them,  “Jane’s  a 
nice  woman,  and  her  husband  thinks 
the  sun  rises  and  sets  right  where  she  is, 
but  it  don’t  worry  her  a  mite  if  her  car¬ 
pet  has  to  stay  down  three  years  at  a 
stretch!  Now,  I  just  about  fly  to  pieces 
if  I  can’t  get  all  my  housecleaning  done 
right  on  time!”  It  seems  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  criticised  Jane’s  household 
philosophy  may  have  much  to  do  with 
her  husband’s  appreciation.  There  are 
times  when  the  housewifely  virtues  have 
to  take  a  vacation,  and  when  we  do  most 
for  those  around  us  by  ignoring  some 
apparent  duties.  The  woman  who  will 
“just  about  fly  to  pieces”  because  non- 
vital  plans  are  deranged  may  be  a  good 
housekeeper,  but  she  is  a  poor  wife  and 
mother. 


When  one  begins  to  iron  shirt  waists 
it  is  soon  realized  that  a  draw-string  at 
Ihe  waist  is  much  more  convenient  than 
clusters  of  gathers  at  front  and  back 
tightly  stitched  in  place.  When  these 
gathers  are  sewn  in  it  is  very  difficult 
to  iron  without  making  unsightly 
creases.  The  draw-string  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  casing  of  thin  muslin,  and 
fastened  in  the  middle  only. 

* 

Cornmeal  gruel  is  an  old-fashioned 
food  for  convalescents  or  weakly  chil¬ 
dren,  which  is  very  nourishing  and 


4131  Girls  Frock, 

4  to  1 2  yrs. 

pleasant  to  take.  It  is  made  by  stirring 
two  even  tablespoonfuls  of  cornmeal  in¬ 
to  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  cooking 
steadily  for  three  hours  in  a  double 
boiler.  This  long  cooking  is  essential 
for  the  result  desired,  which  should  be 
a  smooth,  thin  mush.  Remove  from  the 
fire,  and  stir  into  it  while  warm  one 
well-beaten  egg,  using  an  egg-beater  to 
stir  it  into  the  mush;  sweeten  and  flavor 
with  a  little  nutmeg  if  desired.  Set  the 
gruel  away  to  grow  cold,  and,  when  it 
is  used,  thin  it  with  good  sweet  cream 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  like  soup.  A 
cupful  of  this  gruel,  thoroughly  chilled, 
would  be  a  desirable  prescription  during 
hot  weather  for  that  “sinking  feeling” 
a  busy  housekeeper  often  suffers  from 
during  the  long  interval  between  early 
breakfast  and  noon  dinner. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  girl’s  frock  shown  is  made  of  pale 
blue  dimity  with  trimming  of  fine  em¬ 
broidery,  but  all  simple  washable  ma¬ 
terials  are  appropriate.  The  guimpe  is 
preferably  white.  The  waist  is  fitted  by 
means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams 
and  is  gathered  at  upper  and  lower 
edges.  At  the  neck  is  a  frill  of  embroid¬ 
ery,  which  may  be  omitted,  and  the 
sleeves  are  made  in  short  puffs  finished 
with  frills.  The  skirt  is  cut  with  front 
and  side  gores  and  straight  back 
breadth.  The  two  are  joined  at  the 
waist  line,  by  the  belt.  The  guimpe  is 
plain,  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams,  and  drawn  up  at  the 
waist  by  means  of  tapes.  Its  sleeves 
are  long,  in  bishop  style.  To  cut  this 
frock  for  a  girl  eight  years  of  age  4% 
yards  of  material  27  inches  wide,  3% 
yards  32  inches  wide,  or  2 y2  yards  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required  with  3 y2 
yards  of  wide,  and  V/2  yard  of  narrow 
embroidery  and  3%  yards  of  insertion  to 
trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  No. 
4131  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  8,  10 
and  12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  pretty  box-pleated  suit  is  shown 
on  a  small  boy,  and  closes  at  the  right 
side,  but  by  simply  lapping  from  right 
to  left  becomes  suited  to  girls  as  well. 
The  original  is  made  of  natural  colored 
linen  with  bands  of  white,  but  galatea, 
piqu6  and  similar  washable  fabrics  are 
appropriate,  as  are  serge  and  like  wools. 


The  dress  is  cut  with  fronts  and  back, 
and  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and  un¬ 
der-arm  seams.  The  fronts  are  plain, 
but  the  back  is  laid  in  two  box  pleats 
that  extend  for  its  entire  length.  The 
sleeves  are  in  bishop  style  and  at  the 
neck  is  a  square  sailor  collar,  which 
opens  over  a  shield  and  standing  collar 
that  are  buttoned  into  place.  The  belt 
at  the  waist  may  be  of  the  material  or 
leather  as  preferred.  To  cut  this  dress 
for  a  child  four  years  of  age  3 y2  yards 
of  material  27  inches  wide,  2%  yards  32 
inches  wide  or  2Va  yards  44  inches  wide 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  4127 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  2,  4  and  6 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


i>.-j  .  aim  you  gci  a.  quioiv  reply  anrl 

a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page 


Washing  Fine  Fabrics. — Delicately 
tinted  mulls  and  nearly  all  delicate 
goods  to  be  cleaned  must  be  soaked  over 
night  in  salt  water  and  washed  in  bran 
water  without  any  soap.  The  bran 
water  is  prepared  by  boiling  wheat  bran, 
about  two  quarts  to  a  dress,  in  soft 
water  for  half  an  hour;  then  it  is 
strained  into  a  tub  half  full  of  cold 
water  and  used  instead  of  soap  suds. 
The  garment  will  only  need  rinsing  in 
one  water  and  starching  is  unnecessary, 
as  the  bran  will  stiffen  it  sufficiently. 

A.  M.  H. 

Housewifely  Hints. — Clean  lamps 
are  a  source  of  pleasure  in  any  house, 
for  without  them  the  lights  are  always 
poor.  Boil  the  burners  in  soft  soap  and 
vinegar  for  half  an  hour,  and  when  they 
are  taken  out,  polish  with  a  woolen 
cloth;  they  will  be  as  bright  as  new 
burners,  and  the  danger  of  explosion 
greatly  lessened.  Wash  the  flues  in 
warm  suds,  rinse  in  clear  water  and 


Trifling  that  Costs. 

Neglect 

Sciatica  and  Lumbago 

And  you  mar  b.  disabled  and 
iRoapaaltated  for  work  l«r 
lent  days. 
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StJacobsOil 

VlB  cure  eurehr,  rlfM  away, 
and  tare  time,  money  and 
adUrlai.  St 

Conquers  Pain  \ 

Price.  >fc  and  50c. 

g  IOU  *T  A IX  DIALER!  DT  KXDIOIXB. 
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The  Best 
Farmer’s  Garments 

made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  50, 

57  or  58,  In  stripes— or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key¬ 
stone  goods, send  his  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

T*AD*  MASK  BtGIBTKB ED, 


4127  Childs  Dress, 

2,  4  and  6  yrs* 

wipe  dry.  Fruit  stains  or  any  other  dis¬ 
colorations  may  he  removed  from  dishes 
by  rubbing  them  with  common  baking 
soda  moistened  with  water.  An  old 
toothbrush  will  be  found  useful  in 
cleaning  the  crevices  of  cut  glass.  If 
you  use  an  old-fashioned  churn  you 
have  doubtless  been  troubled  with 
cream  spattering  all  over  the  top.  Melt 
the  top  and  bottom  off  a  tomato  can,  or 
any  other  can  of  that  size.  This  will 
leave  a  tin  tube  which  may  be  slipped 
over  the  dasher  and  prevent  any  fur¬ 
ther  splashing.  e.  j.  c. 

Kansas. 


Bicycles  Below  Cost 

■5000  Bicycles,  overstock.  For  30  days 
•  only  wo  will  sacrifice  at  less  than  actual 

/aSl?  New  1902  Models. 

“Ball  Isa complete  $8.7  S 

$9.7 B 

“Siberian,'"  $10.7 S 

Meudorf,"  Road  Racer,  4*11  7  c 

l  HO  finer  bicycle  at  any  price.  &MMa  i  O 

I  Choice  of  M.  &  W.  or  Record  tires 
I  and  best  equipment  on  all  our  bicycles. 
|  Strongest  guarantee . 

We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 
I  C.O.D.  to  anyone  without  a  cent  deposit 
allow  10  HAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
•  before  purchase  is  binding. 

500  good  2nd-hand  wheels  $3  to  $8. 

, .  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle  until  you  have  written 
tor  our  free  catalogues  with  large  photographic 
engravings  and  full  descriptions. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO .  Dept.  175  N  Chicago. 


As  Time  is  the  stuff  Life’s 
made  of,  take  it  from  an 

Elgin  Watch 

the  timekeeper  of  a  lifetime — the  world’s 
standard  pocket  timepiece.  Sold  every¬ 
where  ;  fully  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  Illinois. 
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Uncle  Ichabod’s  Plain  Talk. 

“Yes,  I  s’pose  I  do  talk  pretty  plain, 
but  sometimes  folks  get  into  a  rut  and 
it  takes  consider’ble  to  get  ’em  out  of 
it.  It  jolts  ’em  some,  usually,  but  if  it 
ain’t  only  one  good  hard  bounce,  why, 
it  generally  does  ’em  good  and  it  don’t 
take  ’em  long  to  get  over  it.  You  see 
I  got  talked  to  plain,  myself,  once  on  a 
time,  and  I  ain’t  never  forgot  it. 

“It  was  ’long  the  first  of  my  married 
life.  We  was  living  on  the  farm,  then, 
and — well,  I  don’t  s’pose  I’d  really  got 
used  to  double  harness,  and  it  was 
kinder  lonesome,  too;  not  many  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  I’d  always  been  where  there 
was  a  good  deal  going  on.  John  and  I 
set  store  by  each  other,  of  course,  and 
if  anybody’d  said  a  word  against  him  I’d 
have  wanted  to  fly  at  ’em,  but  without 
really  sensing  it  I’d  got  into  the  habit 
of  finding  consider’ble  fault  at  one  time 
and  another.  We’d  been  married  a  year 
or  so  when  Uncle  Ichabod  come  to  visit 
us.  Ho  was  a  pretty  old  man  then,  but 
he  was  spry  and  jolly  and  nobody  could 
help  liking  him.  He  stayed  most  two 
weeks,  and  he  went  ’round  and  made 
friends  with  all  the  neighbors  and  took 
an  int’rest  in  everything  that  was  going 
on.  Wo  loved  to  have  him  ’round.  He 
was  a  clean  old  man,  and  never  made 
the  least  bit  of  trouble  in  the  world,  and 
we  was  always  glad  to  have  him  come 
and  hated  to  have  him  go. 

“Well,  it  got  to  be  ’most  the  end  of 
his  visit,  and  one  night  John  went  to 
town  to  a  caucus,  leaving  Uncle  Ichabod 
and  me  alone  in  the  house.  I’d  noticed 
Uncle  Ichabod  had  seemed  awful  anx¬ 
ious  for  John  to  go,  but  I  didn’t  know 
why  till  afterwards.  It  was  a  kinder 
blustery  night  in  February,  and  it  seem¬ 
ed  good  to  sit  by  the  fire,  bncle  Ichabod 
was  eating  an  apple.  His  teeth  was 
’most  all  gone,  so  he  had  to  scrape  the 
apple  with  a  knife,  and  it  took  some 
time.  When  he  got  through  and  had 
put  away  his  knife,  he  looked  at  me 
with  his  bright  brown  eyes  that  never 
missed  seeing  anything,  and  says: 

“  ‘Well,  ’Senath,  I’ve  made  you  quite 
a  visit.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  I  says,  ‘and  I  wish  you  was 
going  to  stay  as  much  longer.’ 

“  ‘I’ve  had  a  good  time,’  he  says,  ‘but 
— no — I  guess  I  don’t  want  to  stay  any 
longer.  I’ve  always  thought  I  was 
pretty  contented,  but  discontent  is 
ketching,  and  I’m  afraid  I’d  ketch  it  if  I 
stayed  much  longer.’ 

“‘Why,  Uncle  Ichabod!’  I  says,  real 
surprised  like,  ‘I  thought  John  was  con¬ 
tented.’ 

“  ‘John?’  he  says.  ‘Oh,  yes,  John’s 
got  a  better  disposition  than  I’d  have 
under  the  circumstances.  I  don’t  know 
how  long  it’ll  last,  though.  Human  na¬ 
ture  can’t  stand  everything,  no  moren 
a  stone  drag.’ 

“  ‘What  are  you  driving  at?’  I  says, 
and  I  begun  to  feel  my  face  getting  hot. 

“  ‘Well,  Asenath,’  he  says,  ‘I’ll  tell 
you.  I’m  going  to  find  fault  with  you, 
and  I  want  you  to  keep  still  till  I  get 
through.  Do  you  want  to  fill  your 
mouth  with  water? — or  can  you  get 
along  without  it?’ 

“  ‘I  guess  I  can  keep  still  if  I  try,’  I 
says  kinder  stiff. 

“  ‘Well,  then,’  says  Uncle  Ichabod, 
settling  back  comfortable  in  his  chair, 
‘I’ll  begin  right  off.  In  the  first  place, 
you  ain’t  happy,  and  John  won’t  be 
much  longer,  if  you  keep  on  as  you’ve 
begun,  because,  as  I  said  before,  discon¬ 
tent  is  ketching,  and  to  live  in  the  house 
with  a  woman  that’s  all  the  time  finding 
fault  ain’t  very  pleasant.  I  don’t  say 
you  find  fault  all  the  time,  yet,  but  it’s 
growing  on  you  and  you’re  in  a  fair 
way  to.  Now  take  it  this  morning;  you 
fussed  because  John  spilt  some  water  on 
the  floor;  you  worried  because  you 
didn’t  do  something  you’d  meant  to  do 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
>vhile  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


yesterday,  and  you  was  afraid  ’twould 
be  stormy  to-night  so  that  John  couldn't 
go  to  the  caucus.  Well,  the  water  dried 
up  before  you  had  time  to  wipe  it  up; 
you  did  that  piece  of  work  to-day,  and 
it  ain’t  stormy  to-night;  so  what  did 
your  fussing  amount  to? 

“  ‘I’ll  tell  you  just  what’s  the  matter 
with  you.  You’re  trying  to  live  in  the 
past  and  the  future,  and  it  can’t  be  done 
with  any  satisfaction.  You  tell  about 
the  good  times  you  used  to  have,  and  the 
good  times  you  are  going  to  have,  and 
you  don’t  think  anything  about  the  good 
times  you  might  be  having  right  now. 
It’s  all  well  enough  to  think  about  the 
future  and  the  past  some,  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  what  ought  to  occupy  the  most  of 
your  time.  It’s  the  present  that’s  going 
to  be  the  past,  pretty  soon,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  coming  along  about  as  fast  as 
you  can  take  care  of  it. 

“  ‘Anybody’d  ’most  think  you  hadn’t 
got  anything  to  be  thankful  for,  to  hear 
you  go  on.  Let’s  see  how  it  is;  you  are 
young  and  strong  and  well,  you’ve  got 
a  kind  husband  and  a  comfortable  home, 
and  a  good  farm,  and  pleasant  neigh¬ 
bors.  Yes,  you  have,  Asenath;  I’ve  been 
around  amongst  ’em  on  purpose  to  see, 
and  if  you  can’t  see  any  good  in  ’em, 
why,  it’s  your  own  fault.  And  you 
might  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to 
like  ’em,  for  if  you  don’t,  why  you  can’t 
expect  them  to  like  you,  and  it  is 
pleasanter  to  go  through  the  world  feel¬ 
ing  kind  and  neighborly  with  folks.  It 
ain’t  so  lonesome. 

“  ‘Now  I  don’t  s’pose  an  old  man  like 
me  has  any  business  dictating  about 
housekeeping  matters,  but  it  seems  to 
me  one  thing  that’s  the  matter  with  you 
is  this  kitchen.  You  stay  in  it  most  of 
the  time,  and  it  ain’t  a  cheerful  room, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  no  sun 
in  it.  Now,  if  you’d  live  more  in  the 
front  room,  where  it’s  pleasant  and 
sunny,  and  not  keep  it  shut  up  for  some 
time  in  the  future,  it  would  be  better  for 
you.  You’ve  got  the  makings  of  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  wholesome  kind  of  woman  in  you, 
Asenath,  and  I  hate  to  see  you  turn  into 
the  other  kind.  That’s  why  I’ve  talked 
so  plain  to  you,  and  not  because  I  like 
to  scold.  You  think  it  over,  and  don’t 
feel  too  hard  towards  your  old  uncle,’ 
and  then  he  got  up  and  went  off  to  bed. 

“Well,  I  was  awful  mad  for  a  spell, 
but  the  more  I  thought  it  over  the  plain¬ 
er  I  could  see  that  what  he  said- was  so. 
And  when  John  come  home  pretty  late 
and  looked  at  me  kinder  apprehensive, 
as  though  he  expected  me  to  scold  him, 
why,  I  had  hard  work  to  keep  from  cry¬ 
ing,  I  felt  so  ashamed  and  discouraged 
with  myself.  Uncle  Ichabod  went  away 
the  next  day,  and  I  made  him  promise 
to  come  again  in  the  Summer,  and  then 
I  went  to  work.  I  moved  things  around 
in  the  sitting  room,  so’s  to  use  it  for  a 
living  room.  There  was  two  south  win¬ 
dows  and  a  west  one,  and  it  was  an  aw¬ 
ful  pleasant  room.  Then  I  begun  to  go 
round  amongst  the  neighbors,  and  I 
found  Uncle  Ichabod  was  right,  and  they 
was  all  real  pleasant.  And  I  tried  to 
have  a  good  time  every  day  of  my  life, 
and  I  found  out  that  it’s  just  as  easy 
and  a  good  deal  pleasanter  to  live  in  the 
present  than  it  is  to  be  looking  behind 
you  and  ahead  of  you  too  far. 

“Well,  when  Uncle  Ichabod  come  to 
see  us  in  the  Summer,  he  didn’t  say 
much,  but  i  see  he  was  looking  around 
pretty  sharp.  He  saw  how  pleasant  and 
friendly  the  neighbors  was,  and  how 
much  more  cheerful  John  and  I  seemed, 
and  he  say:  ‘Well,  ’Senath,  I  guess  I 
won’t  have  to  jerk  you  out  of  those  ruts 
this  time.’ 

“Yes,  I’ve  always  remembered  Uncle 
Ichabod’s  plain  talk.  It  did  me  lots  of 
good,  and  ever  since  I’ve  done  more  or 
less  of  getting  folks  out  of  ruts,  myself. 

“What’s  that? — Uncle  Ichabod’s  talk 
applies  to  you? — Well,  if  the  coat  fits, 
put  it  on.  I  kinder  thought  maybe  it 
was  pretty  near  your  size.” 

SUSAN  BKOWN  ROBBINS. 


The  Use  of  Gooseberries. 

Will  you  give  various  recipes  for  the  use 
of  gooseberries?  I  would  like  to  know  any 
way  in  which  they  can  be  prepared  for 
food.  M-  E-  H- 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  begin  to  use  gooseberries  as  soon 
as  they  are  mature,  while  they  are  still 
green;  in  this  condition*  they  are 
canned,  preserved,  and  made  into  sauce, 
puddings  and  pies.  It  was  an  old  cus¬ 
tom  among  country  people  in  England 
to  serve  the  first  gooseberry  pie  of  the 
season  on  Whitsunday,  which  this 
year  fell  much  earlier  than  usual,  on 
May  18.  Gooseberries  do  not  cook  very 
quickly  while  yet  green,  so  we  prefer  to 
stew  them  a  little  before  making  into 
pies,  as  otherwise  the  crust  is  likely  to 
become  sodden.  We  prefer  a  pie  made 
in  a  deep  earthen  dish,  with  top  crust 
only,  what  is  known  as  a  “cobbler”  in 
some  sections  of  the  country.  Green 
gooseberries  mixed  with  rhubarb  make 
a  nice  combination  for  pie  or  puddings. 
Of  course  plenty  of  sugar  is  needed.  For 
gooseberry  pudding  we  line  a  mold  with 
baking  powder  or  suet  crust  (preferably 
the  latter),  fill  with  gooseberries  alone 
or  mixed  with  rhubarb,  sugar  liberally, 
add  a  little  water,  and  cover;  steam 
three  hours. 

Gooseberry  fool  is  an  old-fashioned 
dessert,  and  a  very  delicious  one.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  English  recipe  it 
was  merely  gooseberry  sauce  enriched 
with  cream;  American  authorities,  how¬ 
ever,  use  eggs  and  butter  instead  of 
cream.  To  make  it  English  fashion, 
stew  either  green  or  ripe  gooseberries, 
after  topping  and  stemming  them,  until 
tender,  in  just  enough  water  to  prevent 
burning,  strain  through  a  sieve,  sweeten 
and  then  stir  in  as  much  rich  cream  as 
taste  dictates;  pour  into  a  glass  dish, 
and  set  away  in  a  cool  place.  A  very 
delicious  dessert  is  made  by  using  this 
gooseberry  fool  as  filling  for  charlottes, 
lining  either  one  large  mold  or  small 
individual  cups  with  ladies’  fingers  or 
small  slices  of  sponge  cake,  and  then 
filling  with  the  gooseberry  mixture,  put¬ 
ting  whipped  cream  on  the  top.  The 
American  recipe  adds  to  one  quart  of 
ripe  gooseberries,  stewed  and  strained, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
beaten  together  until  light.  Pour  into 
a  glass  dish,  and  heap  on  top  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a  meringue  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar. 

Gooseberries  are  stewed  just  like 
cranberries,  and  may  be  served  as  a 
sauce  with  meat  if  desired.  They  are 
canned  and  preserved  like  any  other 
fruit,  but  we  have  never  made  them  into 
jelly.  It  is  well  to  can  some  of  the 
green  gooseberries  without  any  sugar 
for  use  in  Winter  pies. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"asquare deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th page. 


THERE  IS  A  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE 

Who  are  Injured  by  tne  use  of  coffee.  Recently  there 
has  been  placed  In  all  the  grocery  stores  a  new  pre¬ 
paration  called  GRAJN-O,  made  of  pure  grains,  that 
takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  It  without  distress,  and  but  few  can  tell  It 
from  coffee.  It  does  not  cost  over  M  as  much. 
Children  may  drink  It  with  great  benefit.  15c.  and 
25c.  per  package.  Try  It.  Ask  for  GRAIN-0 


Banner  Lye 

The  best  help  in  cleaning  household 
and  farm  utensils. 

Makes  pure  soap  without  boiling. 

Try,  THEN  BUY  Plan 

;  the  only  way  we  sell  our  special  -5 

line  of  celebrated 

KALAMAZOO 

j  steel  ranges,  steel  cook  stoves  and 
I  Oak  heaters.  We  sell  direct  from 
our  factory  at  factory  prices  on 

30  Days’ Free  Trial, 

freight  paid.  At  the  end  of  the  trial  yon 
can  keep  or  return  purchase  at  your 
phqifluro.  Fairest  offer  over  imulo.  Wanttokuow 
more  aboil t  i  t?  Send  for  freo  catalogue. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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PRICES  REDUCED  DAYS0 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  $2. *5  each 
$r>.00  Quakor  “  “  3.50  each 

$10.00  “  •*  44  O.IO  each 

$1.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  ®5e 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
I  Froo  with  all  “Quakers.” 
Write  for  onr  Hew  Cata¬ 
logue,  special  60-Day  offer. 
Don’t  miss  it.  Your  last 
chnnco.  New  plan,  new 
prices  to  agents,  sales- 
1  men,  managers.  Wonder¬ 
ful  selleri.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory . 
World  M’Pg  Co.,  07  World  lUdg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Household  Congress. 

Tomato  Patties.— We  have  enjoyed 
tomato  patties  so  much  during  the  Wiu-  I 
ter  that  I  will  send  Tile  R.  N.-Y.  the 
recipe  used  in  making  them.  For  a 
family  of  five  use  one  pint  of  canned 
tomato,  thicken  with  bread  crumbs  to 
a  consistency  for  baking  on  a  griddle. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter,  I 
adding  sugar  if  the  taste  requires  it.  Dip 
with  a  cooking  spoon  on  to  a  griddle 
heated  as  for  pancakes,  and  brown  on 
both  sides.  The  time  required  for  prop-  I 
erly  cooking  is  much  longer  than  for  | 
griddle  cakes.  e.  c.  g. 

New  York. 

Keeping  Jelly. — In  answer  to  Mrs.  L. 
A.,  on  page  375,  jelly  should  never  be  I 
stored  in  a  cellar.  It  demands  a  cool, 
dry,  dark  place,  which  can  be  well  ven¬ 
tilated,  to  insure  its  keeping  perfectly.  [ 
Great  care  must  be  given  the  juice, 
sugar,  etc.  The  glasses  should  be  hot,  I 
dry  and  clean  (surgically  clean,  1 1 
mean).  Paraffin  has  never  failed  me, 
but  it  surely  would  if  I  stored  fruit  in  | 
a  cellar.  Small  tapering  cups  or  bowls 
make  jelly  a  nicer  shape  to  turn  out  to  I 
serve,  but  the  regulation  jelly  glass  with 
its  tin  top  comes  much  cheaper,  besides,  ] 
it  looks  better  “all  in  a  row.”  e.  m. 

New  York. 


A  Boarding  House 
2,798  Years  Old 

is  the  “motif”  of  the  story  of 
“The  Prophet’s  Chamber”  in 
The  Four-Track  News  for  May. 

This  little  story  will  prove  in- 
tensely  interesting  to  every 
farmer,  and  particularly  to  every 
farmer’s  wife,  in  New  York  and 
New  England. 

The  Four-Track  News  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  on  receipt  of  5 
cents  in  stamps,  or  it  will  be 
mailed  for  a  year  for  50  cents, 
by  George  H.  Daniels,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


V ery  Low  Rates 

FOR 

COLONISTS 


TO 


California,  Montana,  Utah, 
Washington,  Oregon, 
British  Columbia,  Idaho, 


VIA 


Big  Four  Route 

One  way  second  class  colonist  tickets 
to  Helena,  Butte,  Ogden,  Spokane,  Port¬ 
land,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  and  other  points 
in  the  West-and  Northwest  will  be  on  sale 
at  very  low  rates  from  all  points  on  the 
“Big  Four,”  daily,  until  April  30,  1902. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as 
to  rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on 
Agents  “  Big  Four  Route,”  or  address 
the  undersigned. 

WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen’l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  June  7,  1902, 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  N.  Y 


No.  2,  Northern,  Duluth. 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed . 


-  @  80% 

-  @  79% 

.  —  @  09% 

.  —  @  44y2 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu . 2  20  @2  22% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  60  @2  17% 

Medium,  choice  . 1  65  @1  70 

Poor  to  good  . 1  40  @1  60 

Pea,  choice  . 1  65  @1  70 

Poor  to  good  . 1  40  @1  60 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2  20  @2  22% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  80  @2  15 

White  kidney,  choice  . 1  90  @1  95 

Poor  to  good . 1  70  @1  85 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice .  —  @1  60 

Yellow  eye,  choice  .  —  @2  15 

Lima,  California,  prime .  —  @2  70 

Imported,  Giants  . 2  05  @2  10 

Marrow,  round  . 1  90  @1  95 

Marrow,  klotzels  . 1  75  @1  80 

Medium,  choice  .  —  @1  60 

Medium,  poor  to  good . 140  @1  55 


Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  quarters.  4  @  4% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 

cut  .  3%@  4 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  75  @2  25 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  p.  100  lbs.1  50  @2  00 
Raspberries,  evap’ted,  1901,  lb.  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  rb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb..  13  @  14 
Southern,  1901,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Winesap,  per  bbl . 3  50  @5  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  00 

Baldwin,  good  to  fancy,  bbl. 4  00  @6  00 
Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl.... 4  00  @5  00 

Russet,  Golden,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  00 

Russet,  inferior,  per  bbl . 2  50  @2  75 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades.2  50  @3  00 
Peaches,  Florida,  early  sorts, 

per  carrier  . 1  50  @2  75 

Georgia,  poor  to  fair,  p.  car’r.l  25  @2  50 
S.  Ca.,  poor  to  fair,  p.  carrier.  1  25  @1  75 
Strawberries,  Md.  and  Del.,  fey 

varieties,  per  quart  .  8  @  10 

Md.  and  Del.,  poor  to  prime.  6  @  8 

South  Jersey,  per  quart .  6  @  10 

Monmouth  Co.,  Jersey,  qt _  6  @  10 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  quart.  5  @  6 

Huckleberries,  N.  Ca.,  per  qt..  7  @  9 

Muskmelons,  FJ_a.,  per  case _ 1  50  @3  00 


85 

75 

55 

50 

60 

75 


@ 

@ 


@ 


90 

80 

65 

55 

70 

80 


FEED. 

City  bran,  200-lb  sacks .  —  @21  00 

Middlings  .  —  @22  00 

Spring  bran  .  —  @20  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  . 

Clover,  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye,  long  . 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @  22% 

Firsts  .  21%@  22 

Seconds  .  20%@  21 

Lower  grades  .  —  @  20 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fey .  —  @  21% 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  20%@  21 

Tubs,  seconds  .  19%@  20 

Tubs,  thirds  .  18%@  19 

Tins,  etc .  18%@  21 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fey...  —  @  20% 

Good  to  prime .  19  @  20 

Common  to  fair  .  17%@  18% 

Western  factory,  firsts  .  —  @  19  ” 

Seconds  .  18  @  18% 

Thirds  .  16  @  17 

Renovated,  fancy  .  —  @  20 

Common  to  prime  .  17%@  19% 

Packing  stock  .  17  @  18  ~ 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  and  Penn.,  White 

Leghorn,  selected,  fancy _  1S%@  19 

Fresh  gathered,  av.  nrime _  —  @  17% 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good.  —  @  17 

W’n,  northerly  sections,  stor¬ 
age  selections,  per  dozen _  17  @  17% 

Regular  packings,  northerly 

sections,  good  to  fancy . 16%@  17 

Southerly  sections,  graded .  —  @  16% 

Regular  packings,  southerly 

sections,  best  .  —  @16 

Regular  packings,  fair  .  15  @  15% 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime .  —  @  15% 

Regular  packings,  av.  best...  14%@  15 

Tenn.  and  So.,  prime .  —  @  14% 

Fair  to  good  .  13%@  14 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  doz _  13%@  15 

Checks,  per  dozen  .  12  @  14 

LIVE  POULTRY, 
lb . 


@ 

@ 


25 
18 
14 
10 
11 
@  80 
@  70 
@1  25 
@  90 
@  40 


@ 


@ 


15 

14 

10 

40 

35 

35 

30 

27 

13 

13 

13 

12 

9 


@  16 

@2  50 
@2  00 
@1  50 


Broilers,  large,  per  lb .  22 

Small,  per  lb .  16 

Fowls,  per  lb .  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  — 

Turkeys,  r>er  lb .  10 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70 

So.  and  South. ’n,  per  pair...  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00 

So.  and  Southwn’n,  per  pair..  75 
Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  35 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  hens,  aver¬ 
age  best  .  14 

Western,  toms,  av.  best .  13 

Poor  to  fair  .  8 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  large 

fancy,  per  lb .  36 

Phila.,  broilers,  mixed  sizes.  30 

Penn.,  broilers,  per  lb .  28 

Western,  broilers,  dry-picked  28 

Western,  broilers,  scalded _  25  @ 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  av. 

best  .  —  @ 

Western,  scalded,  av.  best _  —  @ 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  12%@ 

Western,  poor  to  fair  .  10  @ 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  8%@ 

Spring  ducklings,  Eastern  and 

Long  Island,  per  lb .  15 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  per 

dozen  .  — 

Mixed,  per  dozen  .  — 

Dark,  per  dozen  .  — 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  No.  1,  young  hens _  19  @ 

Young  toms  .  19  @ 

No.  2  .  13 

Capons,  fancy,  large  .  17 

Chickens,  large,  soft-meated, 

fancy,  per  lb .  — 

Average,  No.  1 .  11 

No.  2  .  7 

Broilers,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  — 

Scalded  .  16 

Fowls,  No.  1  .  12 

No.  2  .  8 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  14 

Geese,  No.  1 .  10 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5  15  @7  40 

Oxen  . 3  75  @6  25 

Bulls  . 3  60  @5  65 

Cows  . 2  50  @5  20 

Calves,  veal  . 4  50  @7  50 

Culls  .  —  @4  00 

Sheep  . 3  00  @5  00 

Lambs  . 7  00  @8  75 

Hogs,  State  . 7  40  @7  45 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fancy.  —  @  11 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice  .  10%@  10% 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime  .  9%@  10 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good  7  @  9% 

Sun-dried.  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  & 

Michigan,  quarters  .  5  @  6 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  qrs .  5  @  5% 


Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100 _ 25  00@50  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  State  and  Western, 

per  180  lbs . 1  75  @2  12 

State  &  W’n,  per  sack . 1  75  @1  87 

German,  per  168-lb  bag . 1  60  @1  80 

Belgian,  per  168- lb  bag . 1  30  @1  50 

Scotch,  per  16S-lb  bag . 1  75  @1  90 

Irish  &  English,  p.  168-lb  bag.l  60  @1  80 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl . 4  00  @4  50 

Bermuda,  No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Southern,  fancy,  per  bbl .  —  @3  75 

Southern,  prime,  per  bbi . 2  75  @3  50 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  dozen. 3  00  @4  50 

Extra,  per  dozen  . , . 2  25  @2  75 

Prime,  per  dozen  . .' . 1  25  @2  00 

Culls,  per  dozen  .  75  @1  00 

Beets,  So.,  per  100  bunches . 2  00  @5  00 

Long  Island,  per  100  bunches. 5  00  @8  00 
Cabbage,  Charleston,  p.  bbl  cte.l  00  @1  50 
Norfolk  &  N.  C.,  per  bbl  cte.l  50  @1  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  basket...  75  @1  25 

Florida,  per  crate  .  50  @1  00 

Savannah,  per  basket . 1  00  @1  25 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00  @1  50 

Egg  paints,  Florida,  per  %-bbl 

crate  . 2  00  @3  00 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  —  @  25 

Lettuce,  Long  Island  and  Jer¬ 
sey,  per  bbi .  50  @1  50 

Onions,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl. 2  50  @2  75 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . 1  15  @1  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  —  @1  65 

Florida,  per  crate  .  —  @1  25 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @1  50 

Peas,  Baltimore,  per  %-bbl  bkt.l  00  @1  25 
Eastern  Shore,  per  basket. ...1  00  @150 

Jersey,  per  basket . 1  00  @1  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  50  @2  00 

Radishes,  Long  Island  and  Jer¬ 
sey,  per  100  bunches .  25  @  60 

Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl.  25  @  40 

Squash,  So.,  per  bbl  crate . 1  50  @2  00 

String  Beans,  Charleston,  bkt.  50  @1  00 

Savannah,  per  basket .  50  @1  00 

N.  C.,  green,  per  basket . 1  00  @1  50 

N.  C.,  wax,  per  bushei .  75  @1  25 

Norfolk,  green,  per  basket.... 1  25  @175 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  basket . 1  25  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  25  @2  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100 

bunches  .  50  @1  00 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  1901,  choice,  lb  20%@  22 

Prime  .  19  @  20 

N.  Y.  State,  1900,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Olds  .  5  @  8 

RECEIPTS  at  New  York  for  week  end¬ 
ing  June  4,  1902: 

Wheat,  bu . 355,325 

Corn,  bu .  26,950 

Oats,  bu . 909,400 

Butter,  pkgs .  62,749 

Eggs,  30-doz  cases . 112,179 


@ 

@ 


20 

20 

15 
19 

16 
12 

8 

19 

17 

12% 

9 

15 

11 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  are  building  a  new  silo  this  year, 
or  have  an  old  one,  you  should  know  about 
Brightwood  Silo  Coating.  It  is  a  preserva¬ 
tive,  and  makes  the  silo  water  and  acid- 
proof.  Write  the  Agricultural  Store, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Also  ask  about  Crane's 
Prolific  Silage  corn. 

The  mowing  machine  attachment  offered 
this  week  by  the  Vine  &  Root  Machinery 
Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  will  appeal  to 
many  of  our  readers  for  handling  peas  and 
similar  crops.  This  company  also  makes  the 
Mead  hay  press  and  other  tools.  Write 
concerning  your  needs  in  their  line. 

The  Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co.,  of  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  make  a  specialty  of  farmers' 
garments.  Their  Keystone  union-made 
overalls  and  pants  are  famous  for  their 
wearing  qualities,  and  never  rip.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  the  Keystone  write 
to  the  company  and  they  will  supply  you 
direct  from  the  factory. 

The  Orangeville  Agricultural  Works,  Or¬ 
angeville,  Pa.,  would  like  to  send  their 
catalogue  of  their  Twentieth  Century 
thrasher,  tread  power,  lever  powers,  en¬ 
gines,  silage  and  fodder  cutters  and  crush¬ 
ers  to  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  having 
use  for  such  machines.  The  machines 
made  by  this  house  are  fully  guaranteed. 

A  constant  and  reliable  water  supply  is 
one  of  the  problems  of  country  life.  A 
windmill  does  very  satisfactory  work  un¬ 
til  there  comes  a  calm  of  a  few  days,  and 
then  the  owner  has  to  resort  to  the  pump 
handle.  The  most  all-around  satisfactory 
power  for  this  work  is  a  Rider-Ericsson 
hot-air  pump,  and  you  are  sure  of  a  sup¬ 
ply  whether  the  wind  blows  or  not.  There 
are  more  than  20,000  of  them  now  in  use. 
Write  for  catalogue  “C  4,”  which  tells  all 
about  them.  Address  Rider-Ericsson  En¬ 
gine  Co.,  35  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


A  COW  GOES  TO  COLLEGE. 

We  take  the  following  little  story  from 
the  Berea  Quarterly— a  little  magazine  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  Berea  College, 
Kentucky.  As  probably  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  know,  this  college  is  located  in  the 
mountains,  and  is  intended  to  help  the 
mountaineers  who  lack  educated  leaders: 

“When  I  was  14  years  old,  I  saw  I 
couldn’t  learn  any  more  at  the  free  school, 
and  I  wasn't  satisfied  not  to  know  more 
than  I  did.  My  older  brother  had  tried  a 
term  at  a  small  academy  not  far  away, 
but  it  cost  so  much  he  had  to  come  home. 
He  said  if  it  took  that  to  get  an  education 
he  would  have  to  go  without.  I  sent  to  all 
the  colleges  I  had  heard  of  for  catalogues. 
After  studying  them  all  over  I  concluded 
that  Berea  College  was  the  only  one  that 
gave  a  poor  boy  a  chance,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  Berea  was  the  place  for  me. 
My  mother  was  an  Abolitionist  and  had 
heard  Mr.  Fee  preach,  and  she  was  will¬ 
ing  1  should  go,  but  my  father  had  just 
the  opposite  beliefs  and  did  not  want  me 
to  go  where  colored  people  were  admitted. 
But  when  I  showed  him  the  advantages  I 
would  have  there  and  the  chance  to  earn 
part  of  my  expenses,  he  said  he  would 
study  about  it.  Weeks  passed  and  neither 
of  us  spoke  about  Berea.  Finally  one  night 
when  1  was  cutting  the  firewood,  father 
came  out  and  sat  down  for  a  talk.  He 
said  he  had  studied  about  it  right  smart, 
and  if  my  brother  and  I  wanted  to  go  to 
Berea  we  could.  Then  we  decided  to  take 
our  sister  along  to  cook  for  us.  So  all 
three  of  us  came. 

“That  first  year  my  brother  and  I  worked 
on  the  farm  and  at  janitor  work.  Our  sister 
went  to  school  and  got  the  meals,  and  it 
took  even  less  money  than  we  had  expect¬ 
ed.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  that  it 
was  for  us  to  have  an  education.  We  went 
home  the  next  Summer  and  told  the  good 
news  to  the  other  brothers.  I  told  one  of 
my  older  brothers  that  I  could  arto»«J  to 
wait  better  than  he  could;  that  he  could 
go  to  Berea  and  I  would  work  a  year  at 
home.  So  the  second  year  I  was  with  my 
father  on  the  farm. 

“At  the  close  of  the  third  year  all  of  our 
family  of  eight,  brothers  and  sisters,  had 
been  to  Berea,  except  two,  and  last  Sum¬ 
mer  when  I  went  home  I  studied  how  I 
could  persuade  another  brother  to  come. 

I  said  to  him:  ‘You  are  not  fit  to  be  a 
farmer  till  you  know  more.  You  don’t 
know  what’s  in  the  dirt  any  more  than  the 
crows  that  fly  over  it.  You  need  to  go  to 
Berea  to  learn  how  to  be  a  good  farmer 
He  laughed  at  me.  He  asked  me  If  going 
to  college  had  made  our  neighbor’s  boys 
better  farmers.  They  had  spent  a  lot  of 
money  going  through  college  and  when 
they  came  home  they  could  spend  n.ore 
money  than  ever,  but  did  not  know  how  to 
make  it  off  the  farm.  I  told  him  that  at 
Berea  they  show  a  fellow  how  to  farm,  and 
he  would  make  more  money  after  being 
there  a  year.  Before  Fall,  I  had  persuaded 
him  to  take  my  advice,  and  he  joined  the 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters  in  planning 
for  a  year  at  Berea.  This  brother  advised 
taking  a  cow  with  us  to  furnish  milk.  He 
found  that  it  would  cost  $11.03  to  take  her 
on  the  cars.  He  said:  ‘The  rest  of  you  go 
on  the  cars  and  the  cow  and  I  will  be  in 
Berea  on  Saturday  night,  and  we  won’t 
pay  any  carfare,  either.’  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  They  walked  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  of  130  miles  in  four  days,  with  an 
outlay  of  only  $1.50.  My  brother  is  so  well 
satisfied  with  what  he  has  got  this  year, 
that  he  plans  to  come  two  more  years  and 
finish  the  farm  course.  My  father  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  what  Berea  has  done  for  us, 
He  says  if  he  had  only  known  about  Berea 
20  years  ago,  he  would  have  moved  neax 
Berea  and  given  all  his  children  a  better 
chance.” 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — A  Working  Housekeeper  in  a 

family  of  four  persons.  A  comfortable  home  and 
115  per  month.  For  further  particulars  address. 
_ _ P.  O.  Box  237,  Windsor,  Conn 

Wanted — Two  or  three  able-bodied 

men  for  general  outdoor  work.  Must  have  families 
with  one  or  two  daughters  old  enough  to  do  indoor 
work.  Steady  jobs  and  goad  pay.  Address 

FARM,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PAR  CAI  C -STOCK  FARM  on  Eastern  Shore 
lUIl  OHIbC  of  Maryland— 1,400  acres;  beau¬ 
tiful  salt  water  front;  fine  grain,  grass  and  truck 
land.  Under  wire  fence.  Can  be  bought  cheap. 
Send  for  description  and  price. 

8.  P.  WOODCOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


WANTED-REAL  ESTATE 

If  you  want  to  Sell  or  Buy  Real  Estate,  no  difference 
what  or  where  located,  send  for  list.  NATIONAL 
Realty  Exchange,  6228  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


BOOK  BULLETIN. 

Lessons  in  Fruit  Growing,  by  E.  S. 
Goff;  220  pages,  illustrated.  A  well-written 
manual  on  the  general  subject  of  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  growing,  containing  in  con¬ 
densed  form  a  great  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  planting,  orchard  management, 
treatment  of  insect  and  fungus  enemies, 
harvesting,  storage  and  marketing.  Price, 
postpaid,  $1.50. 

The  Book  of  the  Rose,  by  Rev.  A.  Fos- 
ter-Melliar.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1.75.  This  book  now  appears  in  its  second 
edition,  having  appeared  first  about  eight 
years  ago.  It  contains  347  pages  and  33 
illustrations,  and  although  written  with  a 
view  to  English  climatic  conditions,  the 
American  rose  fancier  will  find  in  it  an 
abundance  of  interesting  matter.  The 
chapter  devoted  to  varieties  entitled 
“Manners  and  Customs,”  will  be  found  of 
especial  interest.  An  enthusiastic  rosarian 
is  never  satisfied  without  all  the  available 
literature  on  his  specialty,  and  this  book 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  list. 


FOR  SALE 


^-900-acre  Stock  Ranch;  400 
1  acres  meadow;  100  acres 
upland  with  20  acres 
young  orchard;  50  head  cattle;  two  teams;  farm 
machinery,  cream  separator,  etc.  Spring  water  iu 
house,  lii  mile  from  thriving  town.  For  particulars 
address  E.  E.  OMAN,  Harrison,  Idaho. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  BORDER  THE 

Kennebec  Valley  Lakes. 

“Maine  cream”  Is  paying  farmers  better  than 
“Boston  milk”;  over  a  million  gallons  shipped  last 
year;  sweet  corn  exceeded  #1,500,000;  more  than 
$15,000,000  spent  in  Maine  every  summer  by  tourists; 
no  liquor,  no  malaria,  no  raw  east  winds;  good  Yan¬ 
kee  neighbors;  now  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a 
productive  farm  with  comfortable  buildings  near 
R.  R.,  markets,  schools,  and  churches,  at  $1  000  and 
up.  It  is  the  land  of  easy  living  for  the  man  with 
$1,000  or  more.  Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  why; 
It.  is  FREE ;  don’t  delay  or  the  best  bargains  will  all 
betaken;  fare  by  boat  from  Boston  only  $1.75. 

B.  A.  STROUT,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Oldest  Commission  SSJM"  SS; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits- 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


G*0.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 

No.  2  and  Clover  Grades  of  Hay. 

F.  D.  HEWITT , 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


_ _ 

Easiest  running  and  greatest  grain-saving  Threshing 
Machine.  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  This  outfit 
should  be  on  every  farm.  It  is  inexpensive,  safe,  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  wilf  generally  pay  for  itself  in  one  or 
two  years.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Also 
silos,  ensilage  cutters,  saw  machines,  feed-mills,  dog 
powers,  engines,  etc. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Cobleskill,  N.Y  , 


THE  FISH  ARE  BITING 

Up  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  First- 
class  train  service  Chicago  &  North-West¬ 
ern  R’y  during  the  fishing  season.  Sum¬ 
mer  tourist  rates  now  in  effect.  Direct 
connection  is  made  at  Chicago  with  all 
lines  from  the  south  and  east.  Ask  any 
ticket  agent  for  particulars,  or  address 
for  free  booklets  and  full  information 
H.  A.  Gross,  4(51  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


Per  Annum 

Sums  of  $50.00  Vpward 


Interest 
From  Day  of 
Deposit  to 
Day  of 
Withdrawal. 
Interest 
Paid 

Quarterly 
by  Check. 


771 F,  have  nothing  to  interest 
W  speculative  investors, but  we 
earn  5  per  cent,  for  conservative 
depositors,  and  furnish  every 
safeguard  known.  Our  invest¬ 
ments  are  in  gilt-edged  real  es¬ 
tate  securities.  Capital  paid  in, 
$1,000.000 ;  Assets,  $1,600,000 ;  Sur¬ 
plus,  $185,000.  Regularly  inspect¬ 
ed  by  and  under  absolute  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Banking  Dept. 
Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
many  prominent  clergymen, pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  men. 

Write  for  detailed 
information. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 
1 1 34-5  Broadway,  New  York 


Can  You 


Disease  and  death  often  lurk  in  a  continuously 
neglected  cold,  when  it  might  be  speedily  eradicated 
with  a  few  dosesof  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant — Adv.  > 


do  a  little  pleasant  and  profitable  work 
for  us  in  your  own  town?  No  experience 
necessary.  We  will  explain  just  what 
you  have  to  do.  The  work  will  be  light, 
and  we  will  arrange  for  the  time  you 
shall  be  able  to  give  to  it.  We  can  give 
you  work  for  all  your  time  or  Just  for 
your  spare  time.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
Nsw  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Why 


I 


$10,  $7,  $5,  $3,  Si- 

Take  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


quarter.  What  can  be  done  for  it? 

Connecticut.  a.  n.  o. 

There  is  probably  an  obstruction  in  the 
teat  which  needs  the  services  of  a  veterin¬ 
arian,  and  he  must  use  the  teat  bistoury 
freely  or  the  teat  will  close  up  entirely  in 
time.  Bad  quarters  of  this  nature  are  hard 
to  handle. 


We  offer  five  prizes  for  the  best  answers  to  the  above  question 
from  our  readers  and  subscribers.  For  the  best  answer  we  will  give 
$10;  second  best,  $7;  third,  $5,  fourth,  $3,  and  fifth,  $1.  We  want  the 
story  you  would  tell  a  friend  or  neighbor  who  asked  you  why  you 
take  the  paper.  What  has  it  done  for  you?  What  departments  are 
most  useful,  and  why?  We  do  not  want  “taffy”  or  fulsome  praise, 
but  a  serious  and  fair  review  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  paper, 
considered  as  you  would  any  other  product  that  you  obtain  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  dollar.  The  article  should  not  contain  over  200  words. 
Original  ideas  and  expressions  will  be  considered  especially  valuable. 
A  picture  of  yourself  or  some  member  of  your  family,  or  of  some 
feature  of  your  home  or  farm  work  would  add  value  to  your  letter. 
All  letters  must  be  in  our  hands  by  July  15,  1902.  Subscribers  only 
will  be  permitted  to  compete.  Names  of  successful  competitors 
will  be  published.  Address  all  letters  to 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Thrush  in  Horse. 

A  week  after  I  purchased  a  young  horse 
I  discovered  that  he  had  a  touch  of  thrush. 
I  now  have  his  feet  dry,  and  they  seem  to 
have  but  very  little  bad  smell.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  put  black  pine  tar  in  his  feet, 
or  not?  How  will  snow  water  act  -on  his 
feet?  J-  a. 

Waterdown,  Ont. 

You  have  probably  dried  up  the  hoof  and 
the  thrush  still  remains.  Snow  water  will 
develop  the  thrush  again,  if  any  happens 
to  be  lurking  around  the  parts.  Soak  the 
horse’s  feet  thoroughly  in  lukewarm  water 
for  two  days  until  they  are  softened.  Then 
remove  the  shoes  if  you  have  not,  and  have 
your  blacksmith  pare  the  hoof  thoroughly, 
cutting  away  all  dead  particles  from 
around  the  frog  or  where  the  thrush  may 
be  lurking.  After  paring  the  parts  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  see  where  the  discharge  comes 
from,  apply  hydrogen  dioxide  three  times 
a  day  by  holding  the  foot  up,  and  with  a 
syringe  injecting  this  solution  into  the 
parts  affected.  Keep  up  the  treatment  un¬ 
til  the  discharge  has  entirely  ceased. 


fHICDIICEV  Dill  I  C  Kor  sale,  nos.  6369, 
UUCnHOCV  DULLO  6933. 7470,  dropped 

July  1899,  July  1900,  April  1901. 

J.  H.  HUNTER,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


R|  Dp/1  n— Farm-raised,  hardy  and  prolific.  For 
<  I/  nCUu  eggs  to  hatch  at  6  cents  each,  send  to 
Walter  Sherman,  25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


JOHN  A.  IRION,  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 

Breeder  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  15  choice  fertile 
eggs,  SI.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  13  Pekin 
Duekeggs,  $1;  large  strain. 


Death  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
fU-rta.cra  Rook  FREE. 


¥  POULTRY  PROFITS;  making  hens  lay:getting 
rid  of  mites  and  lice;hatching;  raising  chicks; 
curing  diseases;  many  valuable  pointers  sent 
free  with  name  of  nearest  agent  for  l.cc's  l.lcc 
Killer,  the  great  insecticide.  Ask  for  new 
catalogue.  GKO.  II.  LKK  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Standard  Fly  Killer  fleas.  Protects  cows  from 

* '  -  •'  '  ~  *  tiie  torture 

of  flies  in 
pasture 
whllemllk- 
ing;  will 
give  20  p  c. 
more  milk. 
Harmless 
to  man  and 
beast.  Evenly 
applied  with  our 
special  Sprayer  Calves 
and  young  stock  will 
thrive.  Prevents  disease 
and  abortion,  which  Is  causedbya  germ  propagated 
by  unsanitary  conditions  For  !B1  we  will  send  to 
any  address  a  Sprayer  and  enough  Fly  Killer  disin¬ 
fectant  toprotect  150  cows.  Agents  wanted. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


MARKET  NOTES 


BERRIES.— There  is  a  large  supply  of 
strawberries,  but  the  general  quality  is 
somewhat  improved,  and  there  is  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  buyers  of  the  class  who 
use  but  few  until  the  nearby  crop  arrives. 
An  occasional  lot  of  green  gooseberries  is 
seen.  They  sell  slowly,  most  ot  them  be¬ 
ing  finally  picked  up  by  the  canners.  The 
North  Carolina  huckleberries  on  hand  are 
of  the  small  black  sort  and  too  inferior  to 
bring  high  prices  in  competition  with  bet¬ 
ter  fruits. 

QUEER  CARGO.— The  captain  of  the 
steamer  Lena  is  entitled  to  a  medal  for 
ability  to  turn  to  practical  use  the  most 
extraordinary  happenings.  At  the  time  of 
the  eruption  of  La  Soufriere,  on  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  the  Lena  was  at  Barbadoes 
preparing  to  start  for  New  York  in  bal¬ 
last.  The  volcanic  dust  and  gravel,  which 
was  continually  tailing  on  the  deck,  was 
scraped  up  and  saved,  making  all  of  the 
extra  ballast  needed,  about  seven  tons, 
without  carting  it  from  shore. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION  is  an  extensive 
industry  in  Argentina.  The  area  suited  to 
this  grain  is  said  to  be  about  150,000,000 
acres,  although  not  one-tenth  of  this  is 
actually  cultivated.  An  official  report 
states  that  for  the  past  nine  years  wheat 
exports  have  averaged  33,700,000  bushels. 
The  cost  of  production  is  about  55  cents, 
and  the  yield  per  acre  10  to  IS  bushels. 
Most  of  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with  pot¬ 
ash.  Grasshoppers  are  the  greatest  pest 
with  which  the  farmer  has  to  contend. 

MILK  INSPECTORS.— A  reader  in  New 
York  State  wishes  to  know  how  milk  in¬ 
spectors  are  appointed,  and  what  measures 
must  be  taken  to  get  one  to  visit  his  place. 
Anyone  wishing  to  become  a  milk  inspector 
must  first  pass  one  of  the  civil  service  ex¬ 
aminations,  which  are  held  at  Albany  at 
stated  times.  Then  his  name  is  put  on  the 
eligible  list,  and  from  this  list  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  selects  inspectors 
as  they  are  needed.  The  number  assigned 
to  any  one  district  is  left  to  his  discretion, 
some  sections  requiring  more  tnan  others. 
One  in  this  State  who  for  any  special  rea¬ 
son  wishes  the  services  of  an  inspector  in 
detecting  adulterated  milk  will  receive  con¬ 
sideration  by  applying  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

LEMONS.— The  ousy  season  for  these 
friends  of  thirsty  man  is  here.  Every  hot 
day  makes  a  big  draft  on  the  stock  of 
lemons.  During  May  there  were  received 
here  305,000  boxes  from  Sicily,  and  1,589 
from  California.  The  better  grades  run 
about  300  per  box.  The  use  of  lemons  in 
the  country  districts  might  well  be  in¬ 
creased  during  the  excessively  heated 
term,  as  they  contain  a  wholesome  acid 
in  an  agreeable  form.  While  it  is  unwise 
for  one  exposed  to  great  heat  to  take  large 
quantities  of  iced  lemonade,  or  any  other 
excessively  cold  drink,  a  little  lemon  juice 
is  refreshing  and  healthful,  and  should  be 
on  hand  especially  during  harvest  time. 
Probably  it  might  well  take  the  place  of 
the  usual  hot  coffee  that  many  drink  even 
in  tropical  weather.  Most  lemon  cargoes 
are  sold  at  auction  here.  Buyers  are  used 
to  this  method,  which  is  a  quick  and  con¬ 
venient  way  to  dispose  of  the  stock.  The 
word  auction  as  used  here  does  not  have 
the  common  meaning  of  a  bargain  sale 
where  goods  may  sometimes  be  bought  for 
less  than  their  value.  Buyers  expect  to 
pay  what  the  lemons  are  worth,  and,  un¬ 
less  a  cold  snap  causes  a  slump  in  the 


market,  competition  is  usually  sharp 
enough  to  force  them  to.  Recent  wholesale 
prices  have  been  $3  to  $3.75  for  fancy  to 
extra  fancy  300s;  and  $2.85  to  $3.25  for  extra 
choice  to  extra  fancy  360s. 

FRUIT  BROKERS.— A  storekeeper  in  a 
small  town  in  a  Summer-boarder  district 
wishes  to  know  where  he  can  get  reliable 
supplies  of  bananas,  lemons  and  small 
fruits  from  this  market,  without  coming 
to  the  city  personally  to  buy  them,  as  the 
goods  ordered  by  mail  frequently  turn  out 
to  bo  unsatisfactory.  Much  of  this  trade 
is  handled  by  the  smaller  fruit  brokers. 
Many  large  dealers  do  not  care  to  bother 
with  orders  like  a  bunch  of  bananas,  a 
box  of  lemons,  or  a  few  quarts  of  small 
fruit,  and  turn  over  to  the  brokers  all 
such  orders.  The  broker  goes  about 
through  tiie  markets,  picking  up  stuff  for 
his  orders  wherever  he  can  do  so  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Those  who  buy  through  a  broker 
must  expect  to  pay  a  little  advance  on  the 
wholesale  price  of  the  same  grade  of 
goods;  but,  being  on  the  ground  and  hav¬ 
ing  continued  practice  at  this  work,  he 
can,  if  he  will,  supply  tnese  goods  at  a 
smaller  margin  than  they  could  be  bought 
at  in  any  other  way.  If  he  uses  good 
judgment  in  buying,  is  honest,  and  is  sat¬ 
isfied  with  a  reasonable  profit,  he  can 
build  up  a  fine  trade  and  hold  his  custom¬ 
ers;  but,  of  course,  unprincipled  men  work 
into  this  business,  as  in  all  others  where 
there  is  opportunity  for  dishonest  prac¬ 
tices.  Surprise  is  often  expressed  that 
berries  and  similar  products  that  can  be 
grown  in  these  country  districts  should  be 
brought  in  from  the  city  markets.  They 
are  grown  there  to  some  extent,  but  in 
most  of  these  mountain  sections  berries 
do  not  ripen  in  time  for  the  earliest  de¬ 
mand,  and  very  extensive  plantings  would 
be  required  to  furnish  enough  at  the  rush 
season.  Those  wno  could  do  so  hesitate 
to  set  out  large  plantations  of  these  fruits 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  as  the  average  Summer  boarder  is 
a  freakish  individual,  and  places  that  are 
popular  one  year  may  be  practically  de¬ 
serted  the  next.  Another  point  is  that 
many  Summer  hotel  keepers  prefer  to  or¬ 
der  just  what  they  wish  from  the  city 
rather  than  depend  upon  peddlers  or  look 
up  supplies  from  nearby  farmers.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  producers  in 
sections  that  are  annually  visited  by  more 
or  less  outsiders  could  supply  to  advan¬ 
tage  more  than  they  do,  by  carefully 
studying  the  requirements.  w.  w.  h. 


Ailing  Animals. 


Heaves  in  Horse. 

I  wish  to  know  the  best  treatment  for  a 
horse  with  heaves.  a.  s. 

Connecticut. 

We  do  not  prescribe  for  horse  jockeys, 
as  we  deem  it  cruel  to  drug  old  heavy 
horses  for  barter.  If  you  have  a  horse 
that  you  wish  to  work,  try  the  following: 
To  each  pailful  of  water  given  add  a  lump 
of  lime  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  give 
no  drink  but  this  solution.  Feed  mostly 
grain,  with  very  little  hay. 

Cow  Gives  Bloody  Milk. 

I  have  a  heifer  34  months  old  in  good 
condition.  She  has  been  milked  four 
months.  One  of  the  teats  in  the  forward 
quarter  has  always  had  lumps  and  ridges, 
but  never  gave  any  trouble  until  recently, 
when  clots  of  blood  have  been  discharged. 
There  seems  to  be  no  pain  in  the  teat  or 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


DnntlNP  Will  Pay  You  to  write  us  for  sam- 
tlUU  I  I  ™  Uq>les& prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Agents  Wanted.  Stowell  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  Y. 


That’s  the  personal  question  a  woman 
asks  herself  when  she  reads  of  the  cure* 
of  womanly  diseases  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription. 

Why  shouldn’t  it  cure  her? 

Is  it  a  complicated  case?  Thousands 
of  such  cases  have  been  cured  by  "  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription.”  Is  it  a  condition 
which  local  doctors  have  declared  in¬ 
curable?  Among  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  sick  women  cured  by  the  use  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  there 
are  a  great  many  who  were  pronounced 
incurable  by  local  doctors.  Wonders 
have  been  worked  by  ”  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription”  in  the  cure  of  irregularity, 
weakening  drains,  inflammation,  ulcera¬ 
tion  and  female  weakness.  It  always 


Brightwood  Silo  Coating 

W"ER[  PROOF 

ACID  »  M  M  * 

Will  not  scale.  Perfect  preservative  for  Inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  new  or  old  wood.  Crane’s 
Prolific  Ensilage  Corn  (20  tons  ensilage  or  180 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  Write  for  prices. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STORE,  Springfield,  Mass. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Tha 
best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Celling  you  ean  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  Wo  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  eharges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  C0..W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


SILOS 

THE  BEST.  TnE  CHEAPEST. 
Harder  Mfg;.  Co.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


AT  $2 


helps.  It  almost  always  cures. 

n  Three  years  ago,*  writes  Mrs.  John  Graham, 
of  2018  Plumb  Street,  (Frankford)  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  "I  had  a  very  bad  attack  of  dropsy  which 
left  me  with  heart  trouble,  and  also  a  very  weak 
back.  At  times  I  was  so  bad  that  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  myself.  My  children  advised 
me  to  take  your  *  Favorite  Prescription,'  but  I 
had  been  taking  so  much  medicine  from  the  doc¬ 
tor  that  I  was  discouraged  with  everything.  I 
came  to  Philadelphia  two  years  ago,  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  one  of  your  little  books  one  day  began  to 
read  what  your  medicine  had  done  for  others,  I 
determined  to  try  it  myself.  I  took  seven  bot¬ 
tles,  and  to-day  I  am  a  strong,  well  woman, 
weighing  162  pounds.  Have  gained  29  pounds 
since  I  started  to  use  ‘  Favorite  Prescription.’  » 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  clear  the 
aomplexion  and  sweeten  the  breath. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  York  State  students.  Extended 
announcement  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


FISTULA  ftND  POLL  EVIL 

Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure  1  Cured 
is  a  new,  scientific  A  certain  remedy.  ■ .  . -  _ 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS.  I  in  15  10 

Write  today  for  important  circular  No.  441  I  nn  n«ui» 

FLEMING  BR08.,  Chemists,  I  0U  UfljS 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  I 


SPAVIN  CURE 


Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 


Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Klngbone,  Curb.Thor- 
oughpln,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. 
Contains  no  arsenlo,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  soar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5.00  PER  BOTTLE . 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  con¬ 
vince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  posi¬ 
tively  “  Save-the-Uorse”  will  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  is 
made  all  your  way.  Bottle  contains  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure  In  most  any  case.  The  need  of  2d  bottle 
is  almost  improbable  except  in  rarest  of  cases. 
Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  one  bottle 
At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,Trov,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  lsurgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  It  In  on  bare  spots,  Inflammatory  swelling,  old 
Bores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  If  It  falls. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz„  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 
At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL.  CO.,  Troy,  N.  X. 
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ROUGHAGE  AND  ROOTING  FOR 
SWINE. 

How  to  Obtain  Large  Strong  Litters. 

I  purchased  the  first  brood  sow  I  ever 
owned  in  1889.  I  supposed  the  ordinary 
methods  usually  employed  would  yield 
a  profit,  but  soon  found  that  the  losses 
were  too  great  and  the  yield  too  small 
for  the  difference  to  pay  for  the  feed 
and  labor.  An  accurate  account  kept 
for  two  years  showed  no  profit.  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  “scrub”  sow  was  no  good 
and  purchased  a  purebred  sow  of  a  well- 
known  breed.  Kept  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  she  proved  no  better,  and  I  found 
that  breed  alone  would  not  fill  the  bill. 
One  litter  was  small  and  weak,  another 
was  large  in  number  but  weak  in 
strength,  and  they  were  all  lain  on  by 
the  big  fat  mother  in  less  than  a  week. 
Another  was  eaten  by  the  corn-crazy 
mother,  and  the  last  starved  by  the  poor 
milker  with  caked  udder.  About  five 
coming  to  maturity  was  the  average. 
Early  Spring  farrows  did  not  have  vital¬ 
ity  enough  to  stand  cold  weather  and 
poor  pens;  and  late  Spring  farrows 
made  a  second  Fall  farrow  impossible 
or  too  late  to  feed  profitably  and  get 
out  of  the  way  of  prospective  Spring 
pigs.  A  grain-fed  confined  sow  with  one 
farrow  per  year,  or  two  poor  ones,  is 
not  profitable.  To  improve  1  made  a 
good  house,  double-boarded  and  stuffed 
with  straw,  and  nailed  a  frame  eight 
inches  from  the  sides  and  a  foot  from 
the  floor  around  one  pen  to  prevent  the 
sow  lying  on  the  pigs.  The  sow  showed 
her  contempt  of  the  device  by  con¬ 
tinually  working  at  it  until  she  rooted 
it  loose  and  tore  it  all  down,  but  the 
temperature  was  all  right.  With  a  good 
warm  house  and  a  purebred  sow  meager 
returns  continued  the  same.  In  disgust 
I  turned  a  long,  lean,  slab-sided,  wedge- 
shaped  old  sow  into  a  swamp  pasture  in 
the  Spring  and  told  her  to  “root  hog  or 
die,”  and  she  took  me  at  my  word,  turn¬ 
ing  about  two  acres  upside  down.  In 
the  Fall  at  farrowing  time  she  broke 
out  of  the  pasture  and  made  a  nest  in 
the  middle  of  a  horse  manure  pile.  The 
hole  was  two  feet  deep  and  with  weak 
pigs  every  one  would  have  been  smash¬ 
ed,  but  her  13  “swampers”  were  all 
alive  and  energetic.  She  had  no  trouble 
to  give  milk  enough  for  all.  Something 
had  surprisingly  transformed  that  sow 
into  a  producer  from  a  consumer.  What 
was  it?  A  vegetable  ration,  plenty  of 
work,  no  loafing  or  high  living.  A  good 
recipe  for  meanness,  or  sickness  in  any¬ 
thing. 

Why  had  I  not  thought  of  it  before? 
Everybody  knows  that  the  natural 
habit  of  swine  is  to  roam,  dig,  work  and 
exercise;  that  the  natural  food  of  the 
hog  is  vegetable;  and  that  they  are  not 
found  wild  where  this  food  cannot  be 
obtained  during  Winter.  We  confine 
our  swine  not  because  it  is  best  but 
more  convenient,  and  we  feed  them 
grain  because  it  is  obtained  with  less 
thought,  not  because  it  is  better  or 
cheaper  than  vegetables.  It  requires 
some  thought  and  planning  to  provide 
a  good  continuous  yearly  supply  of 
vegetables  for  a  herd  of  swine,  but  the 
success  of  the  experiment  made  it  clear 
that  success  came  from  adopting  nat¬ 
ural  conditions.  Pasture  in  Summer 
consisting  of  clover,  rape,  oats  and  peas, 
rye,  and  sweet  corn,  foliage  and  all, 
constitutes  the  food  of  the  breeding 
stock  supplemented  with  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  (fine  bran)  and  water  for  young¬ 
er  ones.  Beets  and  flat  turnips  with  the 
middlings  for  Winter  are  all  that  is 
needed  with  warm  dry  pens.  With  the 
adoption  of  these  methods  all  vices  and 
necessity  for  devices  disappeared.  I  was 
not  obliged  to  sit  up  with  a  farrowing 


sow;  in  fact,  she  did  better  if  left  alone. 
By  breeding  them  young,  and  giving 
careful,  liberal  feeding  while  they  were 
suckling  the  young  the  liability  of  their 
becoming  fat  was  overcome,  and  a  milk 
giving  habit  formed.  The  bulky  food 
made  them  large  bellied  and  not  exact¬ 
ly  of  show  shape,  but  the  loose  muscles 
and  flexible  bodies  made  farrowing 
easy.  After  years  of  proper  feeding  the 
progeny  is  full  of  inherited  health,  and 
disease  is  unknown.  I  have  no  sick 
hogs  and  would  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them,  or  for  them,  if  I  should 
have.  To  accommodate  the  increasing 
number  of  the  progeny  I  selected  fe¬ 
males  with  fourteen  teats  and  from 
large  milking  dams.  To  retain  a  good 
form  I  selected  males  with  square  hams, 
full  shoulders,  broad  backs  and  small 
heads,  ears  and  legs.  In  every  litter 
there  will  be  some  pigs  of  both  types. 
Some  would  make  show  animals  and  be 
perfect  pictures,  models,  such  as  are 
seen  at  the  fairs.  Others  from  birth 
show  that  long  conformation  which 
gives  the  desired  dairy  type,  and  they 
are  kept  for  future  breeders.  The  only 
sure  way  to  test  a  theory  is  by  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  an  average  of  26  pigs  per  year 
from  the  mature  sows  for  three  years, 
no  losses  by  pig  eating,  no  caked  ud¬ 
ders,  and  stock  which  will  make  dress¬ 
ed  pork  at  three  cents  per  pound  seem 
to  me  sufficient  proof  that  the  theory 
is  all  right.  c.  e.  chapman. 


USE  OF  EMBALMED  MILK. 

I  have  received  circulars  from  a  firm 
offering  stuff  which  is  said  to  preserve 
milk.  What  is  it? 

Most  likely  formalin. 

The  stuff  we  use  to  kill  scab  on  pota¬ 
toes? 

Yes,  and  also  what  undertakers  often 
use  for  embalming. 

Is  it  injurious? 

Certainly.  In  full  doses  it  is  a  deadly 
poison.  There  are  many  cases  on  record 
where  people  have  been  made  deathly 
sick  by  using  milk  or  cream  in  which 
this  stuff  is  used. 

How  does  it  “preserve”  milk? 

By  killing  the  germs  or  bacteria  which 
cause  the  milk  to  sour.  These  germs 
get  into  milk  in  various  ways,  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  they  multiply 
rapidly. 

If  these  people  are  selling  poisons  to 
put  in  human  food  cannot  their  busi¬ 
ness  be  stopped? 

How  would  you  stop  it? 

Why  cannot  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  hold  the  mail  in  which  they  send 
their  circulars? 

We  wrote  the  Postmaster  General 
about  this,  and  he  replies  tnat  while  the 
sale  of  these  milk  poisons  may  violate 
the  laws  of  New  York  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  their  sale  is  a  scheme  “for 
obtaining  money  or  property  of  any 
kind  through  the  mails  by  means  of 
false  or  fraudulent  pretences.” 

But  is  it  not  a  fraudulent  game  to  sell 
these  poisons? 

Not  under  the  present  New  York  law. 
The  former  law  prohibited  the  sale  of 
“preservatives”  in  milk  or  its  products. 
The  courts  called  it  unconstitutional  be¬ 
cause  it  might  stop  the  use  of  salt  or 
sugar  which  are  used  to  “preserve”  food. 
A  new  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  prohibiting  the  use  of  “pre¬ 
servatives  injurious  to  health,”  but  this 
failed  of  passage.  It  is  then  no  crime 
at  present  to  sell  these  poisons,  but  is 
is  a  crime  to  use  them  in  milk. 

That  puts  the  crime  on  the  farmer 
who  uses  them? 

Yes,  and  justly  so.  He  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  use  such  stuff.  He  knows  bet¬ 
ter,  for  every  man  who  can  read  knows 
that  the  stuff  he  uses  is  dangerous  and 
that  its  use  is  against  the  law! 


Swine-Raising  for  Women  Farmers. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Ross,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
April  19,  gives  her  very  successful  ex¬ 
perience  in  raising  pork.  I  have  been 
interested  in  swine  raising  for  nearly 
six  years,  and  have  found  that  a  brood 
sow  is  about  the  best  money  maker  on 
the  farm.  I  think  I  have  told  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  about  my  purebred  Cheshire 
sow  Piggins,  but  I  may  not  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  she  was  owned,  and  for  the 
most  part  cared  for  by  women.  She 
came  to  me  about  three  months  old,  and 
has  always  been  petted  and  made  much 
of.  Cheshires  are  notably  good-tem¬ 
pered,  and  though  Piggins  is  now  nearly 
five  years  old,  and  is  rearing  her  eighth 
litter  of  pigs,  she  is  as  kind  and  docile 
as  a  kitten.  I  go  into  her  house,  handle 
her  or  pigs  as  necessary,  and  unless  the 
little  folks  make  a  great  disturbance, 
which  is  not  often  the  case,  she  does 
not  even  look  to  see  what  is  being  done. 
She  has  not  always  been  handled  to  the 
very  best  advantage,  and  she  has  been 
unfortunate  sometimes.  One  litter  of  16 
pigs  were  all  lost  but  one.  Another 
time  she  lost  six  out  of  a  litter  of  15, 
but  if  any  business  had  but  one  side,  the 
fortunate  one,  what  a  difference  it  would 
make.  There  was  one  interval  of  13 
months  when  Piggins  gave  me  $137  in 
cash,  a  porker  in  the  barrel  and  seven 
vee  piggies,  nearly  old  enough  to  sell. 

I  kept  one  of  these  wee  ones,  and  she 
will  rival  her  mother,  I  think,  as  she 
has  produced  29  pigs  at  her  three  far- 
rowings.  Her  last  litter,  which  came 
March  10,  has  nearly  all  been  sold  for 
breeding  stock,  only  three  being  left. 
Let  some  of  the  farm  women  who  wish 
to  make  money  try  a  registered  sow  of 
some  good  breed  (of  course  I  think  she 
should  be  a  Cheshire)  and  see  whether 
swine  breeding  does  not  prove  for  her  as 
it  has  for  me,  a  sure  money  maker. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  sara  a.  little. 


Breeders’  Directory 

REGISTERED  Jersey  Bull  CALVES 

from  Ida  Stoke  Potris  and  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 
R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BULL  CALF. 

Dam  a  16- pound  oow,  sire  Count  Allison  (See  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  April  26),  a  very  fine  calf. 

IRA  WATSON,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Pnr  Colo- PUREBKED  holstein-friesians 

lUI  0(110  Bargains  in  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUP8.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 

PhflChirOC- Apr11  plgs-  Brown  Leghorn  breeding 
UIIGOllllGO  stock  cheap.  S.A.Little,Malcom,N.Y 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  “i™;;!*; 

h°K-  pig®  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 

RegJ\  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites, 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  8ervlce  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  tlmei 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  P*. 

iNfiflRI  OflATC  »e  handsome,  hardy  and 
MCI UUnK  UUH  I  d  profitable  Prize  stock. 
Low  prloes.  Large  olr.  B.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


St.  Bernard  and  Great  Dane  Pups,  Make  fine  watch¬ 
dogs;  very  kind.  C.  H.  AVERY,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


fnlllP  Pune— Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
VAHHC  I  upa  DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 

pm  I  |C  DIIDC~ Prize-Winning, Imported 
UULLIC  rUlw  Sires  and  Trained  Dams.  Fit 
for  Bench.  Ranch  or  Farm.  Both  sexes;  ail  ages. 
Also  a  Book  on  the  Care  and  Trainirg  of  the  COLLIE 
for  all  Practical  Uses.  Price,  60c.  Book  free  to  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Collie.  Maplemont  Sargent,  Albany,  Vt. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  -  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


THE  MONEY  SAVER 

BEST  for  Catlle-  blieep  .or  Swine.  Kills  ticks  and  lice..  Cures  mange, 
itch  and  scab.  Prevents  contagious  abortion.  Keeps  flies  off 
cattle.  Prevents  hpj;  cholera.  Kills  chicken  lice  and  prevents  chicken 
cholera. 

PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE  IS  TRUE  ECONOMY 


ir~iX  y 


bend  to  us.  We  -will'shipi  pre- 
c  'Special  prices  in  large*  lots. 

»•  .Write  for  our  FREE  b o 'c* ^ThtT P  r  e-y  |£tive  TfeMment,”  Cattlel 
Sneep,  S>v.ne  or  Poultry.  WEST  DISINFECTING  GO  ,  4  E.  59th  SL.-N.Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Care 

The  safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Newton’*  Heave,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Care, 

A  veterinary  speoiflo  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
8trong  recommends.  tl  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid, 
h'ewtoji  Horse  Remedy  Co. 

(  y  )  Toledo.  Ohio. 


The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

“ It  gets  the  Cream.”  Twenty  per  cent 
more  than  by  setting  In  pans. 

WATER  IS  NOT  MIXED  WITH  MILK, 
therefore,  impure  water  does  not  taint 
the  cream,  and  the  skimmed  milk  is  left 
pure  and  sweet.  IFr  pay  the  Freight. 

Descriptive  circulars,  reliable  testi¬ 
monials  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 
Write  to-day.  Can’t  get  in  touch  with 
such  a  money-maker  too  quick. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co., 

188  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Shoo-Fhf 


•;  'C*  •**!  •.  * 


Half  oent’s 
worth  saves 
2  quarts 
milk  and 
much  flesh. 
Cures  sores,  hoof  ail* 
Shoo-Fly  is  the  original 
stock  protector  used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1385.  Thousands  have  duplicated  10 
to  50  gallons  seven  consecutive  years.  Beware 
of  imitations  thatlastonly  a  #ew  hours  and  make  sorts. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Shoo-Fly  send  us  $1*00  for 
latest  improved  double  tube  spra3'er  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to 
protect  100  cows,  or  25c  for  liquid. 

Quart  FREE  to  those  naming  imitation  they  have  used, 
and  promising  to  pay  express.  To  these  will  send  Sprayer  for  60c. 

BUGOLEUM  effectual  SHEEP  DIP 

Kills  all  Lice,  Tick*.  Cures  Scab,  Mange,  Horen,  The  best 
known  disinfectant.  Prevents  contagious  abortion.  PriceS1.25  per 

fal.  Add  from  20  tolOO  gals,  water.  Cattle  dipped  or  sprayed  in 
Sugoleum  ( 1  to  30)  will  be  free  of  ticks  and  pass  the  quarantine. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  Shoo-Ely  to  be  O.  K .—EDITOR. 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening. 
SMITH’S  »  el  f- 
Adjusting  Swing 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  Invented.  Thou 
sands  In  use.  Hlust'4 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N.  Y.  Infringements 
will  be  prosecuted. 
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WINTERING  CATTLE. 

I  wish  to  rough  a  car  or  two  of  cattle 
through  from  September  to  May  on  40 
acres  in  clover  and  40  acres  of  corn  land. 
Can  rye  be  grown  successfully  in  corn  for 
Fall  pasture,  and  what  time  should  I  sow, 
by  drill  or  broadcast?  If  I  cut  off  the  corn 
in  September  is  Winter  rye  better  for  Fall 
and  Winter  pasture?'  Can  corn  be  har¬ 
vested  so  as  not  to  lessen  the  weight  of 
the  grain  and  yet  be  good  fodder?  If  so, 
at  what  stage  of  growth  or  maturity?  Is 
shredded  fodder  best  kept  in  bale  or  bulk 
for  feeding  purposes?  What  is  the  aver¬ 
age  market  price  of  baled  shredded  fodder? 
Illinois.  READER. 

Sow  the  rye  broadcast  before  the  last 
cultivation  of  the  corn.  It  is  good  for 
Fall  and  Winter  pasture.  I  make  it  a 
point  to  cut  up  corn  when  the  husks  are 
dry;  it  saves  the  grain  and  makes  the 
best  fodder.  There  is  no  difference  in 
the  keeping  of  shredded  fodder,  provid¬ 
ed  you  have  room  to  keep  it  loose.  It 
was  worth  from  $6  to  $8  per  ton  the 
past  Winter.  •  J.  g.  mayer. 

Lena,  Ill. 

Rye  is  sown  freely  in  Indiana  in  corn 
for  Fall  and  Winter  pasture.  It  is 
usually  sown  in  July  with  a  drill.  If 
the  soil  is  very  mellow  it  is  well  to  sow 
broadcast  and  work  it  in  with  a  Planet 
Jr.,  or  a  section  of  Breed’s  weeder. 
These  do  not  interfere  as  much  with  the 
corn  roots  at  a  critical  time  as  drilling. 
We  vary  the  time  according  to  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  soil.  If  very  dry  the  rye 
may  not  all  sprout,  and  it  hurts  the 
corn  more  to  stir  the  soil.  In  very  dry 
Summers  rye  sometimes  fails  in  corn, 
but  this  is  unusual.  It  makes  the  best 
and  most  abundant  Fall  and  Winter 
green  feed.  We  cut  practically  all  of 
our  corn  for  either  the  silo  or  shred¬ 
ding.  There  is  a  little  waste  in  cutting 
fodder  at  any  time,  but  it  is  so  small 
that  it  does  not  compare  with  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  feed  by  using  the  fodder.  It  is 
now  known  that  fodder  or  silage  either 
is  best  when  cut  pretty  ripe.  We  cut 
silage  corn  when  half  or  more  of  the 
shucks  are  brown,  and  many  of  them 
open.  We  like  corn  for  shock  fodder 
to  be  ripe  enough  so  that  most  of  the 
shucks  are  brown.  Many  here  go  right 
on  cutting  for  fodder  after  the  silo  is 
filled.  Fodder  keeps  best  in  the  loose 
mow  unless  shredded  quite  dry  with 
the  sap  well  out;  if  so  it  will  keep  any 
way  it  may  be  handled.  It  sells  around 
here  at  $7  a  ton.  Some  shredders  leave 
too  much  shelled  corn  in  it  for  one  to 
afford  to  sell  it  at  that  price.  Our  friend 
will  not  rub  against  Hoosier  feeders 
much  before  he  will  get  the  silo  fever, 
and  then  he  will  begin  to  learn  how  to 
winter  more  cattle  on  40  acres  of  corn 
than  he  can  shake  a  stick  at.  He  will 
regret  that  he  didn’t  catch  on  to  the  use 
of  silage  sooner.  e.  h.  colllns. 

Central  Indiana. 


EARLY-CUT  HAY;  CLOVER  WANTED 

H.  H.  Lyon,  on  page  367,  has  a  sug¬ 
gestive  article  on  the  fodder  question. 
For  one  thing  he  “presumes,”  backed  by 
an  institute  speaker,  that  early-cut  hay 
contains  no  more  protein  than  hay  cut 
late.  This  seems  presumptuous,  for  the 
tables  give  the  early-cut  fodder  a  high¬ 
er  per  cent  of  protein,  although  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  growth  may,  of  course, 
make  a  greater  total  of  protein  in  the 
late-cut  feed.  Prof.  Armsby,  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject,  on  page  301  of 
Cattle  Feeding,  concludes  by  saying: 
“While,  then,  these  recent  results  show 
that  the  comparative  value  of  early-cut 
hay  and  green  fodder  may  have  been 
overestimated  somewhat,  they  still  show 
that  its  quality  is  superior  to  that  of 
late-cut,  other  things  being  equal.”  No 
doubt  protein  and  palatability  both 
count  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lyon’s  early-cut 
hay.  He  wants  clover,  and  admits  that 
his  land  is  sour.  There  are  probably 
two  alternatives.  He  may  have  some 
of  that  natural  grass  land  especially 
suited  to  certain  fine  native  grasses.  In 
that  case,  let  him  sell  his  plow,  relin¬ 
quish  his  dreams  of  clover,  and  foster 


the  natural  growth,  by  top-dressing  and 
suitable  grass  forestry,  thanking  his 
stars  in  the  meantime  that  dairying  to 
him  means  riding  a  mowing  machine 
and  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
pasture  gate.  The  bucolic  ideal  is  with¬ 
in  his  reach.  The  other  alternative  is 
to  drain  the  sour  land  of  surplus  water 
and  thus  sweeten  it  by  the  introduction 
of  air.  That  is,  if  it  is  wet  land.  It 
would  not  be  good  practice  to  borrow 
money  to  buy  alkali  to  counteract  acid¬ 
ity  in  a  water  medium.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
fitable  in  an  aerated  soil,  but  when  he 
has  aerated  his  soil  it  may  not  be 
necessary. 

No  doubt  we  shall  soon  have  bacterial 
hatcheries  for  clover  nodules,  as  we 
have  for  young  trout  and  butter  start¬ 
ers.  Until  Mr.  Lyon  can  buy  these 
curiosities  of  his  nearest  druggist  let 
him  sow  in  faith  10  to  15  pounds  of  good 
clover  seed  per  acre  upon  his  drained 
and  sweetened  fields.  We  can  show  him 
upon  our  farm  eight  acres  of  clover 
growing  well,  in  spite  of  the  hard  Win¬ 
ter  for  young  plants,  which  was  sown 
in  the  corn  last  Summer  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation,  just  as  the  tassels  were  appear¬ 
ing.  Considerable  of  this  corn  was  at 
that  time  growing  on  the  clover  sod  of 
a  similar  seeding  the  year  before,  and  to 
show  how  that  corn  matured,  I  mention 
that  we  are  now  planting  seed  picked 
out  of  that  crop.  Our  experience  in 
feeding  clover  is  like  Mr.  Lyon’s  in 
proving  its  value.  During  January, 
1902,  our  cows — 19 — were  making  the 
best  record  in  the  year  upon  this  corn 
siloed,  about  35  pounds,  8  to  10  pounds 
of  this  clover  hay  that  was  cut  before  the 
corn  was  planted  on  the  same  ground, 
with  three  to  five  pounds  of  grain.  They 
averaged  19  pounds  of  milk  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  for  all  cows  in  milk.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  clover  plant  needs  hu¬ 
mus  so  much  as  it  needs  plenty  of  min¬ 
eral  fertilizer.  If  he  has  cattle  to  feed, 
let  him  not  plow  under  any  crop  they 
will  eat,  for  it  will  be  worth  more  as 
fodder  than  as  a  humus  maker.  And 
in  saying  this  I  would  not  in  the  least 
undervalue  humus.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  lacks  of  our  old  farms.  But  hu¬ 
mus  can  be  formed  with  good  stubble, 
especially  clover  stubble.  Even  corn 
stubble,  in  my  opinion,  is  worth  more 
to  rot  in  the  ground  than  to  be  la¬ 
boriously  extracted  with  chunks  of 
clinging  earth  to  fester  by  the  road¬ 
side  or  on  a  stone  heap.  It  is  heavy 
labor  to  cart  corn  stubs  into  the  barn 
yard  even,  and  nothing  is  gained  over 
allowing  them  to  rot  where  they  grow. 
Unless  one  has  plenty  of  land,  Summer 
fallows,  or  Winter  fallows  either,  for 
that  matter,  are  too  slow  in  competition 
with  interest  bearing  notes  and  mort¬ 
gages.  e.  c.  BIRGE. 

Connecticut. 


Sale  of  Jersey  Cattle. 

A  large  attendance  greeted  Auctioneer 
Peter  C.  Kellogg  on  May  30  and  31  at 
the  sale  of  T.  S.  Cooper’s  imported  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  at  Coopersburg,  Pa.  The  larg¬ 
est  buyer  was  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of 
Boston,  who  secured  the  famous  import¬ 
ed  bull  Flying  Fox  at  $7,500.  While  this 
is  the  highest  auction  price  that  has 
ever  been  paid  for  a  Jersey,  it  is  only 
about  one-half  of  what  Mr.  Kellogg 
hoped  to  get  for  him.  The  highest  price 
for  a  cow  was  paid  by  Louis  L.  Brad¬ 
bury,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  who  bought 
imported  Lady  Fontaine’s  Rosette  at 
$3,100,  after  spirited  opposition  by  M.  S. 
Beltshoover  and  Mr.  Lawson.  The  fa¬ 
mous  champion  cow  Agatha  went  at 
$1,700  to  Mrs.  M.  M.  Patterson,  of  Port 
Kennedy,  Pa.  Several  of  the  older 
daughters  of  Flying  Fox  sold  at  $900  to 
$1,000  each.  The  attendance  included 
many  trotting  horse  breeders  as  well  as 
breeders  of  dairy  cattle.  Total  amount 
realized  during  the  two  days’  sale  was 
$58,170.  Mr.  Lawson’s  purchases  amount¬ 
ed  to  over  $20,000.  Over  100  of  the  160 
animals  catalogued  brought  $200  and 
upwards,  25  of  these  bringing  from  $500 


to  $7,500.  The  following  is  a  partial  list 
of  the  sale: 

Bull,  Flying  Fox,  four  years,  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  Boston,  $7,500. 

Cow,  Lady  Fontaine’s  Rosette,  four 
years,  L.  L.  Bradbury,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
$3,100. 

Cow,  Agatha  of  Oaklands,  six  years, 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Patterson,  Port  Kennedy,  Pa., 
$1,700. 

Cow,  Golden  Bess  of  St.  John,  six  years, 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  $1,600. 

Cow,  Golden  Lad’s  Mermaid,  six  years, 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  $1,100 
Heifer,  Flying  Fox’s  Golden  Gem,  two 
years,  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  $1,000. 

Cow,  The  Owl’s  Oxford  Daisy,  four  years, 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  $1,000. 

Heifer,  Fox’s  Handsome  Lilly,  two  years, 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  $900. 

Heifer,  Flying  Fox’s  Oxford  Queen,  two 
years,  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  $900. 

Cow,  Golden  Lad’s  Lady  Shamrock,  six 
years,  L.  L.  Bradbury,  $900. 

Cow,  Countess  ot  Oaklands,  nine  years, 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Patterson,  $800. 

Bull,  Forfarshire’s  Oxford  King,  one 
year,  T.  W.  Lawson,  $725. 

Cow,  Oakland’s  Flora,  three  years,  T. 
W.  Lawson,  $700. 

Heifer,  Flying  Fox’s  Golden  Bess,  one 
year,  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  $700. 

Cow,  Count  Wolseley’s  Countess,  twelve 
years,  H.  C.  Hoskins,  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
$600. 

Cow,  Oakland’s  Courageous  Maid,  eight 
years,  M.  S.  Beltzhoover,  Ardsley,  N.  Y., 
$600. 

Cow,  Lady  Mon  Plaisir,  three  years,  T. 
W.  Lawson,  $600. 

Bull,  Arthur’s  Golden  Fox,  two  years, 
Dentona  Park  Farm,  Toronto,  Can.,  $590. 

Bull,  Noble  Fox,  one  year,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Plowe,  Bristol,  R.  I..  $585. 

Cow,  Nunthorpe’s  Susanne,  eight  years, 
Dentona  Park  Farm,  $525. 

Bull,  Golden  Marquis,  five  years,  L.  L. 
Bradbury,  $525. 

Cow,  Golden  Lad’s  Fawn  Duchess,  six 
years,  M.  C.  Campbell,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn., 
$500. 

Cow,  Uncle  Peter’s  Lady  Duplex,  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Messchert,  Douglassville,  Pa.,  $500. 

Bull,  Flying  Fox’s  Oxford  Duke,  George 
Crocker,  Ramsey.  N.  J.,  $500. 

Cow,  Pioneer’s  Pensee,  10  years,  Thomas 
W.  Lawson,  $500. 


The  following  is  a  good  remedy  for  hen 
lice:  Scald  the  perches,  and  where  the 
lice  congregate  with  hot  brine.  At  the  ends 
of  the  perches  put  on  plenty  of  dry  salt, 
and  use  it  freely  about  the  places  the  lice 
are  likely  to  harbor.  Those  left  after  the 
hot  brine  are  not  comfortable  In  the  dry 
salt.  MRS.  A.  M.  A. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 


When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
,th  and  put  on  light 
Sponge  the  legs  and 
on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 


Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 


— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle's, 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


Runs  lighter ,  skims 
closer ,  cleans  easier, 
simplest  and  most 
durable— the 

IMlnitililMW 


HAND  SEPARATOR 


These  claims  we  are  ready 
to  make  good  by  shipping, 
free,  a  National  Hand 
Separator  on  ten  days  trial. 
Send  for  it  and  work  it  a 
third  of  a  month — if  it  don  ’  t 
keep  our  promises,  return 
at  our  expense.  "Write 
for  full  particulars. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
Newark,  N.  J. 


EMPIRE 


which  tells  all  about  the 

Ea-sy 
Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR.. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 
U.  S.  RUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Jilooinfleld,  N.  J. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfectfreedom  of  the  head.  1  llustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


300,000 

Machines  In  Use. 

Ten  Times  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 


The  Standard  cf  All  That’s  Best  in  Dairying 
in  Every  Country  in  the  World. 

That’s  the  history  of  the 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

which  possess  the  patent  protected 

“ Alpha-Disc ”  and  “Split-Wing”  Improvements 
And  Are  As  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators  as  such 
other  separators  are  to  gravity  setting  methods. 


Send  for  new  “  20th  Century  ”  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices : 


327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


I  102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  75  &  77  7oRK  STREET- 

TORONTO. 


217-221  Drumm  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEW  YORK. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG. 
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HUMOROUS 


I  love  that  man  who  knows  It  all. 

From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south; 
Who  knows  all  things,  both  great  and 
small. 

And  tells  It  with  his  tireless  mouth; 
Who  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe 
’'fhe  while  he  works  his  iron  jaw. 

— Credit  Lost. 

1'eaciier:  “Johnnie  Stokes,  how  many 
make  a  million?’’  Johnnie:  “Very  few 
on  dis  earth.” — Chicago  Journal. 

“Josh,  what  makes  your  mustache 
grow  so  long?”  “Oh,  I  shook  some  hair- 
tonic  on  a  sandwich  ’stead  of  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce.” — Indianapolis  News. 

Gyer:  “Crankleigh  is  working  on  a 
perpetual  motion  machine.”  Myer: 
“How  is  he  getting  on  with  it?”  Gyer: 
First-rate.  1-Ie  has  all  the  necessary 
wheels  in  his  head.” — Chicago  News. 

“There’s  only  one  comfort  to  be 
drawn  from  a  volcanic  eruption,”  said 
the  optimist.  “What  is  that?”  “It  must 
grind  the  feelings  of  the  coal  barons 
fearfully  to  see  such  an  enormous  con 
sumption  of  fuel  without  being  able  to 
collect  a  cent.” — Washington  Star. 

Attorney:  “Did  you  see  the  plaintiff 
strike  the  defendant?”  Witness:  “Oi 
did,  sor.”  Attorney:  “And  was  the  as¬ 
sault  committed  with  malice  afore¬ 
thought?”  Witness:  “No,  sor;  it  wor 
committeed  wid  a  mallet  behoind  th’ 
ear.” — Judge. 

“I’ve  been  on  this  road  10  years,”  said 
the  conductor  on  a  southern  railroad  to 
a  passenger  who  complained  of  the  slow 
time,  “an’  I  know  what  I’m  talkin’ 
about.”  “Ten  years,  eh?”  said  the  pas¬ 
senger.  “What  station  did  you  get  on 
at?” — Stray  Stories. 

Guide  (savagely):  “How  in  tarnation 
did  you  come  to  take  me  for  a  deer? 
Why,  I  was  sittin’  on  this  here  log 
smokin’  my  pipe  plain  as  could  be!” 
Cbolly  (nervously):  “W-w-well,  I’ve 
seen  wild  a-a-animals  smoke  a  pipe  in  a 
circus!” — Credit  Lost. 

Mrs.  Jones:  “Just  think  of  it!  That 
fellow  came  in  and  actually  stole  the 
clock  right  off  the  mantelpiece.”  Mrs. 
Brown:  “And  your  dog  was  in  the  very 
same  room?”  “Mrs.  Jones:  “Yes,  but 
that  didn”t  count.  Fido  is  only  a  watch 
dog,  you  know.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Customer:  “I  believe  you  are  the  man 
of  whom  I  bought  this  cane?”  Proprie¬ 
tor:  “Yes,  I  sold  you  that  cane.”  Cus¬ 
tomer:  “And  you  said  the  handle  was 
of  genuine  ivory,  and  I  find  that  it  is  ar¬ 
tificial.”  Proprietor:  “1  can’t  help  it, 
sir.  I  import  my  ivory  direct  from  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  the  only  explanation  I  can  give 
is  that  the  elephants  have  taken  to 
wearing  false  tusks.” — Credit  Lost. 

Mrs.  Winks:  “A  peddler  was  here  to¬ 
day,  and  I  got  the  greatest  bargain — a 
whole  pound  of  insect  powder  for  only 
10  cents.  It  looks  just  like  dirt,  but  it’s 
awfully  effective.  I  tried  it.”  Mr. 
Winks:  “Worked,  eh?”  Mrs.  Winks: 
“Yes,  indeed.  The  peddler  said  I  should 
put  a  little  in  water  and  apply  it  boiling 
hot,  and  I  did,  and  it  killed  every  insect 
it  touched.” — New  York  Weekly. 


Be  Your  Own  Dealer 


Why  not  buy  goods  at  wholesale 
prices,  and  save  from  15  to  40  per 
cent  on  everything  you  use?  You 
can  be  your  own  dealer  if  you  wish,  and  buy  your 
goods  direct  from  the  manufacturer  with  only 
one  small  profit  added  to  the  manufacturers’ 
cost,  and  what  is  better,  our  $ 2,500,000.00 
stock  gives  you  a  chance  to  select  goods  accord* 
ing  to  your  own  ideas .  Our  stock  consists  of 
everything  for  everybody,  in  all  styles  and  at  all 
prices,  and  all  qualities  except  trash.  We  will 
not  sell  trash  at  any  price. 

Our  big  tOOO'page  catalogue  tells  the  story.  It  quotes 
over  70,000  different  articles  and  has  over  17,000 
plates  and  illustrations  to  help  you  understand  just 
what  the  goods  look  like.  This  catalogue  is  free,  but  we 
ask  you  to  send  IS  cents  to  partly  pay  the  postage,  as  the 
actual  postage  is  22  cents.  Send  tS  cents  in  either 
stamps  or  coin  and  we  will  forward  our  complete  cata* 
logue,  all  charges  free.  This  catalogue  can  be  found 
in  the  homes  of  over  2,000,000  thinking  people  and 
should  be  in  yours  also.  Why  not  send  for  it  to*day? 


We  Want  You  to  Try  Us 

to  send  us  a  trial  order  and  test  our  ability  to  sat¬ 
isfy  you  in  every  particular.  We  have  special 
catalogues  on  almost  every  line  you  can  think  of. 
Tell  us -what  kind  of  goods  you  are  interested  in 
and  we  will  send  you,  absolutely  free,  any  of  the 
following  illustrated  catalogues  quoting  wholesale 
prices.  Be  sure  to  mention  the  one  you  want.  If 
you  want  our  complete  catalogue,  send  15  cents 
and  ask  for  catalogue  Number  Seventy, 
Furniture 
Farm  Implements 
Vehicles 

Sewing  Machines 
Hardware 
Crockery 
Glassware 
Stoves 

Sporting  Goods 
Harness 
Druf's 
Stationery 
Toys 

Leather  Goods 
Musical  Instruments 
Men’s  and  Boy’s 


Silverware 
Carpets  and  Rugs 
Underwear 
Groceries 
Bicycles 
Baby  Carriages 
Dry  Goods 
Photographio  Goods 
Notions 
Books 
Shoes 
Millinery 
Cloaks 
Shirts 
Furs 

Suits  (both  Ready-Made 


en  8  ana  .Boy  s  suits  (Doth  Keady-Mt 
and  Made-to-Order)  including  Samples. 


Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co.,  Chicago 


The  house  that  tells  the  truth. 
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HALLOCK’S  “OK” 

Potato  Digger. 

An  Offer  to 
Potato 


Patented 

August  24,  1897. 

PRICE 


$50 


W2!l}  L 


mm 


tit*  3 


m 


I  I 


Growers  l 

To  prove  that  the  “0  K” 
is  the  best  potato  digger 
.pinade,  that  it  will  do 
work  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  you,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  where  we  have 
no  agents,  we  will  send 
one  on  trial,  freight  paid, 
to  any  responsible  potato 
grower. 

D.  Y.  HALL0CK  &  SONS, 

YORK,  PA. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Happy  Wheels,  Steel  Tire  on,  -  $7.25 

With  Uuhber  Tires,  $15.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75 ;  Harness,  $3.60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  aud  parts  direct. 
Wagou  Umbrella  Fit  EE.  \V.  R,  BOOB,  Cincinnati.  O. 


PA  TENT  OROO  VED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  lit  any  Skein. 

MADK  ONLY  BY  THK 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Havana,  Ill. 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  in  the  U.  S. 

ty  Write  for  Prices. 


buy  direct  from  factory,  best  J  The  Business  Farmers 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  IN0ERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BELLE  CITY  Feed 
and  Ensilage  Cutter 


Way 

Thrashes  his  own  Grain.  Has  Grain  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  highest  price.  Thrashes  for  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Uses  power  to  saw  wood,  grind  feed,  cut  fodder 
SAVES  MONEY  IN  EVERY  DIRECTION. 
Let  us  talk  the  matter  over;  will  do  you  no  harm; 
will  please  us.  Send  for  our  catalogue,  that  will  be 
an  Introduction. 


With 

Blower 

Attach¬ 

ment. 


Fan  attached  to  knife  wheel  and  blows  feed  or  ensilage 
through  any  length  pipe  with  less  power 
than  any  other  blower.  Full  line  of 

Trend  and  Sweep  Bow¬ 
ers, Root  Cutters.Sn  w 
Frames,  Belle 
City  Thresh¬ 
ers 
etc. 


White  20th  Century  Thrasher,  six  sizes,  1  to  10 
horse  power.  Overshot  and  Undershot. 

Tread  Powers,  Lever  Powers,  Engines, 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters  and  Crushers. 
ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  W'ks,  Orangeville, Pa. 


The  “HOOVER 


Rapid,  Clean 
ana  Satisfactory 
work 

guaranteed. 


”  Potato 
Digger 

Try  it  in  your  own  field 
Write  for  catalogue. 


THE  HOOVER-PRQUT  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


Separators  and  powers. 

For  1, 2  and  3  horses,  with  governor;  level  or 


evsn  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


Sweep  powers.  Corn  Shellers.  Feed  Mills, Steel  Kollers“Mowers 
Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines— 3  to  26  H.P.,  mounted  or 
stationary.  The  Messinger  Mfg.  Co.,  Tutamy,  Pa. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS. 


WOOD  SAWS. 


CUTTERS 


)ne&  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS, Pottstown, Pa 

F.  L,  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y.  * 


Send  for 
Catalogue, 


Silo  and  ensilage 
treatise  sent  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.  Box  13 


Save  Time,  Labor  and  Money  p05;l5jA{h'?«h'"i“<«| 

This  No.  3  Pennsylvania  Thresher  and  Cleaner  and  Roller  Rearing  ^ 

Level  Tread  Power  is  the  best  individual  outfit  forthreshing  rye,  barley, 
oata,  flax,  rice,  alfalfa,  millet.  Sorghum,  timothy,  etc.  Will  thresh  and  clean  100  to  150 
bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  Also  made  In  two  and  three  horso  sizes.  Power  can  boused 
for  cutting  ensilage  and  dry  feed,  shelling  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  run  the  saw,  gi«en  bone 
cutter,  pump  water,  separate  cream,  churn,  etc.  Also  make  lever  powers,  Feed  and  En- 
jllageCut^Grind^, Saws, etc.,  Hrehner  k  Bona,  22  Broad  8t. , Lanadale, Pa. 


GAS  and 
GASOLINE 


ALEX. 


ENGINES 

Sold  on  Trial— by  Builder  to  User. 

T.  GIBSON,  5  Jefferson  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y 


WEI  I  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sties  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills*  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  meohanlo  oaa 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  oatalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  Baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
b»lcr.  Made  of  wrought  steeh  Operntcd  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Kales  10  to 15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days’  trial.  Catalogue 


free.  Address 


GEO.  ERTELCO.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHT 

IS  THE  STANDARD, 

S/  f  AM  PUMPS  AfR  LIFTS,  >.3  f 

GA30UNF.  ENGINES 

Wire  FOR  CIRCULAR  EEI  I®’*  W- 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  " 

AURORA,  ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DAL  LAS. TEX 
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NEW  PLUMS  FRUITED  LAST  YEAR . 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  BURBANK'S  VARIETIES. 

Their  Behavior  During  a  Rainy  Season. 

Doubtless  there  are  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who 
would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have  fruited  some 
of  the  newer  varieties  recently  produced  by  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank.  T  offer  these  notes  and  descriptions  of  varieties 
—but  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
had  Climax  and  Chaleo  in  bearing  only  one  and  Apple 
and  America  but  two  seasons.  The  rainy  season  of 
last  year,  in  which  these  notes  were  made,  however, 
was  a  severe  test  of  their  ability  to  resist  rot.  Abund¬ 
ance  seems  to  us  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
well-tested  varieties  in  this  respect — Kerr,  Willard 
and  several  others  of  the  very  early  sorts  that  are  of 
little  or  no  value  on  account  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity  or  small  size,  resist  the  rot  fungus 
very  well.  Of  those  under  observation 
next  to  Abundance  in  the  order  named — 

Apple,  Normand,  Chabot,  Red  June,  Ship¬ 
per  (Burbank’s),  Satsuma,  Hale,  Burbank 
and  Wickson,  which  we  place  at  the  foot 
of  the  class;  we  lost  no  specimens  of  Cli¬ 
max  and  Chaleo  last  Summer  under  very 
severe  tests,  allowing  some  of  them  to 
hang  on  the  trees  until  they  were  dead 
ripe,  ready  to  drop  with  the  least  touch. 

Apple. — This  certainly  heads  the  list  as 
the  best  in  quality  of  all  the  Japan  plums 
we  have  tested.  The  fruit  grows  to  the 
size  of  the  Burbank  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  of  culture,  thinning,  etc.  When 
fully  ripe  both  skin  and  flesh  are  of  a 
deep  reddish-purple  color,  flesh  firm,  yer 
so  fine  grained  that  it  is  melting  when 
fully  ripe — rich,  high-flavored,  sweet  or 
subacid.  When  not  too  ripe,  but  just 
right  for  canning  or  drying,  the  stone 
(which  is  small)  can  easily  be  removed 
when  cut  in  two.  We  tried  a  few  in  our 
evaporator;  they  are  fine  for  drying.  The 
trees  are  fine,  strong,  healthy  growers, 
having  very  much  the  appearance  and 
shape  of  the  Burbank.  They  often  begin 
to  bear  at  two  or  three  years  from  the 
bud;  several  of  our  two-year-old  trees 
carried  full  crops  to  maturity  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  ripening  about  with  the  Burbank, 
and  it  keeps  a  month  or  more  in  good 
condition.  Very  few  rotted  even  on  trees 
that  were  overloaded.  Very  few  could  be 
said  to  be  of  the  shape  of  an  apple.  The 
Chaleo,  Normand  and  Hale  were  all  more 
apple-shaped  than  the  Apple  plum. 

Climax  was  fruited  on  several  two-year 
top-budded  trees,  and  several  smaller 
two-year-old  trees  in  the  nursery  rows 
produced  a  few  specimens.  For  very 
large  size  and  beauty,  combined  with  very  early  rip¬ 
ening.  this  has  no  equal;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  all 
that  could  be  desired  for  its  season  of  ripening,  which 
is  between  Red  June  and  Abundance.  The  fruits 
ripened  in  succession  for  about  10  days;  they  are 
handsome  in  form  as  well  as  color,  which  is  a  bright 
red  with  many  yellow  dots,  large  and  small,  with  some 
yellow  ground  showing  through  the  red  on  the  shady 
side,  turning  to  a  deep  red  all  over  when  fully  ripe. 
Skin  firm,  flesh  yellow,  firm  but  tender,  juicy  and 
fragrant,  flavor  sweet  and  delicious.  The  trees  are 
very  vigorous,  upright  growers;  bearing  so  early 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  very  productive  variety. 

Chaleo. — Our  trees  of  this  are  the  most  vigorous 
and  handsome  growers  of  any  in  our  collection;  the 
fruit,  too,  is  handsome,  and  as  good  as  it  looks.  It 
did  not,  however,  take  the  form  of  a  tomato,  and 
“almost  as  stemless  as  a  peach,”  as  Mr.  Burbank  de¬ 


scribes  it,  but  was  much  the  shape  of  an  apple  with  a 
stem  about  half  an  inch  long;  color  dark  red,  skin 
medium  thick,  flesh  yellow,  firm  and  meaty,  nearly 
free  from  the  small  stone;  flavor  very  sweet  and 
agreeable.  One  of  the  best  high  quality  plums  in  the 
whole  list.  It  ripens  soon  after,  not  before  Burbank, 
as  the  catalogues  all  have  it. 

America  is  described  by  Mr.  Burbank  as  “a  cross 
between  a  native  and  a  Japan  plum,  the  trees  hav¬ 
ing  the  general  appearance  of  the  native  plums,  and 
no  doubt  will  prove  hardy  throughout  the  United 
States.”  The  trees  are  very  rapid,  upright  growers, 
with  very  healthy,  glossy  leaves;  should  prove  to  be 
a  very  reliable  bearer  every  year,  even  when  others 
fail  from  winterkilled  buds  or  from  Spring  frosts.  In 
early  bearing  it  excels,  having  the  past  two  seasons 


drying  plum.  The  stone  is  small  for  so  large  a  plum; 
its  late  ripening  is  also  worth  considering,  coming  in 
with  Satsuma  when  Burbank  and  Wickson  are  out  of 
the  market.  WTe  kept  about  two  quarts  each  of  Sat¬ 
suma  and  Shipper  in  an  ordinary  cellar  to  test  their 
keeping  qualities.  The  last  of  them  were  eaten  on 
November  16,  two  months  from  the  time  picked. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  levi  bell. 


TIIE  CLIMAX  STRAWBERRY.  Fig.  168.  See  Page  431 

produced  plums  on  two-year-old  trees,  both  in  the 
orchard  and  in  the  nursery  rows.  The  fruit  is  me¬ 
dium  to  large,  color  a  bright  yellow  with  pink  blush 
turning  to  a  glossy  coral  red  when  fully  ripe;  flesh 
yellow,  moderately  firm,  very  juicy  and  fine  flavored, 
stone  small,  cling;  ripens  about  two  weeks  before  the 
Burbank. 

Shipper  is  also  one  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  productions. 
He  describes  it  as  “remarkable  for  its  firm  flesh  and 
superior  shipping  qualities.  Fruit  oval,  light  red  with 
a  white  bloom;  firm  and  sweet,  yet  juicy.  The  tree 
is  a  sturdy,  handsome,  upright  but  moderate  grower, 
and  requires  very  little  attention.  The  fruit  can  bo 
handled  like  apples,  and  will  keep  a  long  time.”  In 
my  opinion  his  description  hardly  does  this  plum  jus¬ 
tice,  although  it  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  would 
add  that  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  the  Burbank  and  it  is 
a  perfect  freestone,  making  with  its  firm  flesh  a  fine 


FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY. 

The  Disk  as  a  Sod  Cutter. 

Part  VI. 

GRAIN  AND  FLAX. — Eighty  acres  of  oats  were 
seeded  the  last  week  in  May  on  land  that  had  been 
too  wet  to  work  up  to  that  time.  Part  of  it  was 
plowed  last  Fall  and  intended  for  wheat, 
but  it  was  decided  this  Spring  to  seed  the 
entire  piece  to  oats,  as  wheat  does  not  do 
well  on  Spring  plowing.  That  which  was 
plowed  last  Fall  was  harrowed  about  two 
weeks  before  seeding  with  the  wood-frame 
harrow,  but  before  we  could  finish  plow¬ 
ing  the  piece,  wild  oats  came  up  very 
thickly  on  that  which  was  hall-plowed 
This  Fall-plowed  land  was  disked  a  week 
before  seeding,  and  the  wild  oats  were 
taken  out  in  a  thorough  manner  by  it. 
We  find  the  disk  a  very  valuable  tool  on 
the  farm,  especially  for  working  hard 
spots,  cutting  up  sod  and  in  harrowing 
ground  where  the  weeds  are  so  large  that 
a  common  harrow  would  not  take  them 
out,  and  still  it  would  not  pay  to  plow  the 
land.  Four  times  the  amount  of  work  can 
be  done  with  it  as  with  a  gang  plow,  and 
it  is  therefore  much  cheaper  to  run.  The 
oats  were  seeded  at.  the  rate  of  two  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre;  a  part  of  the  field,  near 
the  buildings,  was  seeded  with  Timothy, 
Blue  grass  and  Bromus,  the  grass  seed 
being  mixed  and  drilled  with  the  oats. 
Only  about  10  acres  of  flax  are  being 
grown  this  year,  just  enough  to  get  seed 
for  next  year.  One  hundred  and  forty 
acres  were  grown  last  year,  but  it  was  so 
dirty  with  foul  seed  that  the  entire  crop 
was  sold.  Flax  is  a  plant  for  which  the 
conditions  have  to  be  just  right  to  grow  a 
crop.  The  most  essential  thing  is  that  it 
must  come  up  as  even  as  possible,  and 
very  soon  after  being  sown.  Last  year 
three  separate  crops,  in  point  of  advance¬ 
ment,  were  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of 
the  field.  The  piece  tuat  we  are  seeding 
this  year  had  potatoes  on  it  last  year, 
and  being  too  wet  to  seed  early  to  wheat, 
•  we  saved  it  for  flax.  The  ground  was  not 

plowed  before  seeding,  but  was  disked 
twice  and  then  harrowed  smooth.  This  put  it  in  fine 
condition,  and  a  light  rain  after  seeding  will  be  like¬ 
ly  to  insure  a  good  stand.  It  was  seeded  at  the  rate 
of  20  quarts  to  the  acre. 

The  condition  of  wheat  has  improved  greatly  the 
past  two  weeks.  Dry  cool  weather  has  thickened  it 
very  much;  it  was  all  very  thin  when  it  first  came  up. 
Some  low  spots  were  drowned  out  after  seeding,  but 
on  the  whole  the  outlook  is  very  favorable.  The  early 
sown  wheat  was  seeded  five  pecks  to  the  acre  and  it 
is  much  thicker  than  that  sown  later  at  the  rate  of 
six  pecks  to  the  acre,  in  a  dry  Spring  five  pecks  is 
sufficient,  as  the  wheat  stools  enough  to  make  a  good 
stand,  but  in  as  wet  a  Spring  as  we  have  had  this 
year  six  pecks  to  the  acre  would  probably  produce  a 
better  crop.  The  grass  seed  that  was  sowm  early  with 
wheat  is  up  very  thick  in  the  wheat  rows,  and  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  good  catch.  We  have  tried 
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seeding  grass  seed  with  a  Wheel-barrow  seeder  and 
harrowing  it  in,  but  this  method  is  not  as  sure  as 
drilling  it  with  other  grain,  and  besides,  one  crop 
would  be  lost.  J.  d.  b. 

Wolverton,  Minn. 


HAY  NEXT  A  CONCRETE  WALL. 

T  notice  on  page  384  an  article  in  regard  to  concrete 
barns.  T  atn  interested  in  this  subject,  and  have  built 
a  number  of  concrete  walls  for  barns  and  houses  and 
see  no  reason  why  the  whole  building  could  not  be  made 
the  same.  In  my  own  barn  the  basement  is  nine  feet 
high,  one  end  being  used  for  hay  mow,  the  ground  com¬ 
ing  to  the  top  of  the  wall  at  this  end  on  the  outside. 
The  bottom  is  cemented,  and  the  sides  plastered  smooth 
with  cement.  I  have  used  it  two  years.  The  first  year 
the  hay  was  put  directly  against  the  wall,  and  it  rotted 
and  molded  quite  badly  where  it  touched  the  cement, 
hast  year  I  furrowed  out  with  inch  strips  and  boarded 
up  with  boards  a  few'  inches  apart;  the  hay  molded  some¬ 
what,  but  did  not  rot.  No  water  can  get  through  the 
wall,  but  it  sweats  like  a  pitcher  of  w'ater;  some  days 
dry,  others  dripping  w'et,  and  about  as  bad  above  as  be¬ 
low  ground.  What  can  T  do  to  stop  it,  or  to  keep  the 
hay  from  musling?  I  dislike  giving  up  the  basement  as 
a  mow,  as  so  much  of  the  pitching  is  down  instead  of 
up.  Does  Mr.  Powell’s  barn  trouble  him  in  this  way? 

Portland.  N.  T.  J-  o.  c. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  bay  molding  in  a  con¬ 
crete  barn  it  will  be  advisable  to  set  studding  in  the 
wall  upon  which  strips  could  be  nailed  and  an  inside 
lining  of  boards  made  where  the  walls  run  down  in  a 
basement.  I  have  found  the  hay  to  keep  all  right  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  barn,  but  in  the  basement 
there  always  is  more,  or  less  discoloration  next  to  the 
walls.  While  this  would  add  somewhat  to  the  expense 
of  building,  yet  for  storing  hay  it  would  be  advisable 
to  put  in  this  lining.  The  air  space  thus  formed  would 
protect  the  hay  from  discoloration.  Having  used  my 
basement  for  silos  I  have  not  been  troubled  by  dis¬ 
coloration  of  hay.  except  where  it  has  been  next  to 
the  w'alls.  geo.  t.  powell. 

T  should  expect  the  hay  would  damage  put  into  a 
cellar,  and  this  basement  barn  banked  with  earth  is 
a  cellar.  The  temperature  is  low  with  hay  in  the 
mow'  protected  as  it  is  by  a  dirt  embankment,  which 
causes  condensation  and  decay  because  it  cannot  dry 
out.  A  dead-air  space  between  the  hay  and  the  wall 
up  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  constructed  to  permit  of 
air  circulation  to  the  outside  air,  will,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  stop  the  trouble  at  once.  The  partial  furrowing 
out  with  loose  stuff  has  improved  the  situation,  which 
is  proof  of  my  position.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  bay 
much  like  this  one;  only  two  sides,  however,  are 
banked.  He  has  musty  hay  against  these  two  walls. 
We  had  a  large  silo,  once  only,  filled  with  hay.  It 
has  a  seven-foot  wall.  The  hay  came  in  contact  with 
it.  but  no  trouble  was  caused.  The  outside  has  an  air 
exposure.  _ _  h.  e.  cook. 

CONCRETE  FOR  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

Its  Use  ill  Place  of  Lumber. 

Part  II. 

Some  very  interesting  engineering  pronlems  are 
presented  in  this  work,  which  is  in  its  infancy.  Paper 
and  pulp  mill  builders  have  been  quick  to  seize  upon 
this  material.  The  St.  Regis  mill,  located  on  Black 
River,  between  Carthage  and  Watertown,  and  said  to 
rank  third  in  capacity  in  this  country,  costing  $1,- 
500,000,  producing  from  the  spruce  wood  100  tons  of 
finished  paper  daily,  has  used  large  quantities  of  con¬ 
crete,  and  much  of  it  under  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  a  vibratory  strain  produced  by  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  great  digestors,  eating  wood,  and  large 
pumps  delivering  thousands  of  tons  of  water  and  pulp 
daily.  The  noise  is  almost  deafening,  and  upon  a 
wood  floor,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  trussed,  the 
vibration  would  be  very  marked.  To  be  sure,  between 
the  I  beams  twisted  steel  rods  are  freely  used,  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  concrete.  The  concrete  alone  no  doubt 
would  soon  granulate  under  such  strain  without  the 
iron  and  steel  to  take  up  the  vibration.  These  are 
extraordinary  demands,  however,  not  met  with  in  or¬ 
dinary  construction.  Engineers  are  able  to  compute 
accurately  the  sustaining  power  of  steel  beams;  with 
concrete  not  so.  It  is  a  union  of  different  materials, 
and  so  appears  absolutely  inflexible.  In  iron  we  have 
the  cohesive  force,  in  concrete  adhesive,  which  either 
holds  or  breaks.  In  a  section  where  stone  is  not  found 
and  sand  has  to  be  hauled  long  distances  brick  would 
no  doubt  cost  less. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  when  concrete  is  dry¬ 
ing  to  prevent  cracking.  This  would  be  notably  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  side  walls,  where  very  rapid  evaporation 
would  take  place  on  account  of  the  thin  wall  and  large 
surface  presented.  Domestic  cements  are  now  gener¬ 
ally  in  use.  The  first  cost  is  much  less,  and  the  qual¬ 
ity,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  an  extended  observa¬ 
tion  and  some  experience,  is  equal  to  the  imported. 
The  only  criticism  I  am  able  to  get  is  that  at  times 
there  is  less  uniformity  in  the  domestic  product.  No 
doubt  the  only  safe  way  is  to  test  each  barrel  where 


the  finest  work  is  contemplated.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  false  work  must  be  perfectly  tight  to 
prevent  leakage.  The  finer  parts  only  would  be  car¬ 
ried  away,  and  that  means  cement  and  not  sand  which 
would  perceptibly  weaken  the  concrete. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  watching  the  wear 
of  an  asphalt  floor  in  the  E.  X.  Baumert  plant  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  N.  Y.  The  cement  is  not  over  1%  to  two  inches 
thick,  quite  flexible,  and  stands  much  better  than  con¬ 
crete  where  the  support  is  not  rigid.  While  I  have 
not  seen  the  floor.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  this 
mixture  is  in  use  with  a  plank  floor  under;  does  not 
crack,  is  watertight,  and  for  cheese  factory  and 
creamery  use  very  easy  to  stand  and  work  upon,  due 
to  its  flexibility.  An  objection  is  found  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  employing  city  contractors  who  have  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  ability  to  mix  and  apply.  For  light  work, 
however,  the  cost,  as  closely  as  I  can  compute  it,  will 
not  be  half  that  of  concrete.  I  am  watching  this  floor, 
thinking  of  using  it  in  a  factory.  Concrete  and  metal 
construction  are  in  their  infancy.  Experience  will 
bring  out  defects  and  the  remedy.  Cement  and  con¬ 
crete  floors  laid  upon  solid  earth  are  no  longer  an  ex¬ 
periment.  We  are  now  certain  every  time  of  results 
if  care  is  exercised.  Tn  concrete  we  must  watch  out 
for  every  experience  and  study  it,  consulting  only 
engineers  and  builders  who  can  show  tile  proof  of 
their  statements.  Remember  this  article  is  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  observer,  and  with  only  one 
purpose  in  view;  that  of  calling  attention  to  concrete 
and  similar  constructive  materials  that  will  ensure 
permanence  and  relieve  the  drain  upon  our  timber  re¬ 
sources.  T  am  under  obligations  for  much  valuable 
information  to  H.  E.  Baker,  engineer,  architect  and 
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builder,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  to  Wm.  Decker,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  St.  Regis  plant  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  E-  COOK. 


A  “JOKE”  ABOUT  COMB  HONEY. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  a  noted  mail  jokingly  made  the 
remark  that  even  comb  honey  was  now  made  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  business  of  the  busy  little  bee  was 
rendered  superfluous.  The  statement,  though  not 
made  in  earnest,  at  once  found  willing  ears,  and  was 
peuuied  from  mouth  to  mouth;  it  found  its  way  into 
the  magazines  and  papers;  one  copied  it  from  the 
other  till  it  actually  traveled  around  the  world.  Every 
little  while  the  story  is  warmed  up  and  is  started  on 
a  new  tour.  It  goes  on  and  on,  and  continues  to  dam¬ 
age,  and  in  a  measure,  destroy  the  prospects  of  a  de¬ 
serving  class  of  men,  the  bee-keepers.  Not  long  ago 
another  noted  person  came  before  the  Farmers’  Con¬ 
gress  in  Chicago  and  said  that  not  one  pound  of  genu¬ 
ine  hee  honey  could  be  found  in  Chicago.  This  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  bee-keepers  live  in 
and  around  the  city,  keeping  thousands  of  colonies 
of  bees.  A  statement  like  the  one  cited  appears  ab¬ 
surd  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  and  the  originator  will 
reap  only  ridicule.  The  speaker  undoubtedly  has  slept 
the  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  and  now  awakens  to  the 
fact  that  the  honey  of  the  present  day  is  not  like  the 
honey  of  his  forefathers— for  it  does  not  contain  any 
bee  bread;  the  comb  is  a  snowy- white  structure,  not 
at  all  like  the  black  stuff  he  enjoyed  so  much  when 
a  boy.  We  bee-keepers  would  indeed  be  ashamed  if 
we  had  not  made  some  progress  within  the  last  30  or 
40  years.  Thirty  years  ago  I  produced  some  honey  in 
soap  boxes  and  other  often  untidy-looking  things.  A 
change  has  taken  place.  To-day  we  compel  the  little 
bee  to  build  its  virgin  comb  into  the  neatest  little 
one-piece  sections,  store  the  nectar  gathered  from  the 
blossoms  of  orchard,  field  and  forest  therein  in  such 
a  way  that  the  boxes  are  just  brim  full  and  hold  very 
nearly  one  pound  each.  The  purchaser  and  consumer 


need  not.  buy  a  bit  more  of  the  wood  and  glass  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  and  protect  the  deftly 
made  honeycomb,  which  just  melts  on  his  tongue. 
The  up-to-date  bee-keeper  has  sandpapered  the  boxes 
of  honey  after  they  come  from  the  hive.  He  has  thus 
removed  every  particle  and  trace  of  bee-glue  which 
the  bees  in  spite  of  us  are  apt  to  deposit  on  them. 
They  actually  look  as  though  they  had  just  come  from 
the  factory.  Their  untainted  cleanliness  and  their  ap¬ 
parent  uniformity  mislead  some  people,  and  they 
lend  willing  ears  to  the  slanderous  statement  that 
comb  honey  is  made  by  machinery.  If  they  would  ex¬ 
amine  the  honey  in  the  markets  carefully  they  would 
find  that  no  two  boxes  are  exactly  alike.  They  may 
appear  quite  uniform  to  the  casual  observer,  but  a 
careful  man  will  find  a  hundred  little  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  different  boxes;  in  the  manner  of  comb  con¬ 
struction,  of  fastening  the  comb  to  the  wood,  in  seal¬ 
ing  the  combs,  in  the  color  of  the  honey  and  the  cap¬ 
pings,  etc.  This  fact  alone  proves  conclusively  that 
comb  honey  is  not  manufactured,  else  all  combs  would 
be  exactly  alike;  each  box  contain  an  equal  amount 
of  honey  by  weight.  The  groceryman,  who  handles 
the  greater  part  of  the  output  of  the  apiary,  "would 
indeed  like  it  very  much  if  we  could  furnish  him 
honey  in  perfect  uniformity,  but  with  all  our  boasted 
skill  and  the  many  complicated  appliances  we  use 
nowadays  in  the  apiary  we  cotne  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  public  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  taken  in  when 
buying  comb  honey.  There  are  innumerable  kinds 
and  grades  of  honey,  some  is  better  than  others.  This 
fact  again  speaks  for  it,  that  it  is  not  a  manufactured 
article.  All  comb  honey  is  just  as  surely  made  by 
honey-bees  as  strawberries  grow  on  vines.  How  seri¬ 
ously  the  bee-keeper  has  been  injured,  how  many 
thousands  of  dollars  he  has  lost,  by  that  one  innocent, 
little  joke  of  Prof.  Wiley,  of  Washington,  is  beyond 
computation,  but  every  bee-keeper  of  any  extent  has 
felt  the  blow  aimed,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
at  a  deserving  industry.  f.  g. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

SPRAYING  IN  WINDY  WEATHER. 

Nothing  has  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  spray¬ 
ing  in  windy  weather.  All  spray  calendars  mention 
spraying  at  the  right  time,  but  do  not  say  anything 
much  about  the  condition  of  weather  at  all  right 
times  to  spray.  Our  orchard  lies  on  a  seven-acre  lot 
sloping  to  the  east  and  rows  run  north  and  south.  The 
wind  was  blowing  very  hard  from  the  west,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  blow  somewhat  for  several  days,  when  it 
was  time  to  spray,  as  the  blossoms  were  past.  We 
drove  on  the  west  side  of  trees,  and  the  wind  blew  the 
mist  of  spray  all  through  the  tree,  covering  nearly 
three-fourths  of  it  at  one  stopping  of  spray  machine, 
and  as  the  leaves  flutter  in  the  wind  the  spray  mix¬ 
ture  adheres  to  both  sides,  getting  the  tree  thoroughly 
covered  with  the  spray  mixture.  We  spent  a  day  put¬ 
ting  on  seven  barrels  on  a  seven-acre  orchard  con¬ 
taining  old  and  young  trees.  The  other  side  of  the 
tree  the  spray  was  only  on  the  outside  limbs  and  we 
used  a  10-foot  extension  and  platform  built  on  our 
wagon,  so  we  could  reach  high  trees  easily.  We  fin¬ 
ished  them  to  perfection,  and  when  we  were  through 
the  orchard  looked  coated  with  the  spray  all  over  the 
tree.  We  had  several  very  large  Ben  Davis  trees  that 
were  covered  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  bard  work 
spraying  when  the  wind  does  not  blow,  and  we  think 
it  better  to  do  it  when  there  is  wind,  as  it  helps 
spread  the  mixture.  c.  v. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.  _ 

CROWN-GALL  IN  PEACH  TREES. 

During  the  progress  of  a  recent  experiment  on  the 
Peach  borer  the  writer  had  his  attention  very  forcibly 
called  to  a  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  be  very  well 
known,  at  least  by  the  peach  growers.  It  relates  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  crown-gall  by  the  process  of 
digging  out  the  borers,  or  “worming  peach  trees”  as 
it  is  called.  In  the  course  of  the  experiment  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  remove  the  borers  from  a  number 
of  young  trees,  and  while  doing  so  a  small  crown- 
gall  was  found.  It  was  cut  off,  from  curiosity,  when 
its  nature  at  once  became  evident.  Knowing  the  in¬ 
fectious  nature  of  the  disease,  the  writer  sterilized 
his  knife  by  a  flame  and  proceeded  to  the  next  tree. 
What  was  his  surprise  to  find  a  small  gall  on  this 
tree,  and  on  several  succeeding  trees.  The  owner  of 
the  orchard  was  shown  the  galls,  and  he  stated  that 
shortly  after  setting  out  a  very  few  of  the  trees  show¬ 
ed  such  growths,  and  that  they  had  gradually  spread, 
a  few  small  ones  appearing  each  year  on  fresh  trees, 
until  many  trees  were  affected.  There  is  little  doubt, 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  the  infection  is  spread 
from  tree  to  tree  by  the  knife  used  in  cutting  out  the 
grubs.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  trouble  of 
sterilizing  the  knife  after  each  treatment  would  be 
well  repaid,  at  least  in  sections  where  crown-gall  is 
present  The  sterilizing  could  easily  be  done  by  dip¬ 
ping  the  blade  in  a  more  or  less  diluted  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  or  by  fire.  R.  h.  pettit- 

Michigan  Experiment  Station. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Live  Topics  for  Poultry  Raisers. 

OYSTER  SHELL  FOR  GRIT. — A  reader  writes: 
"Will  you  tell  us  your  experience  with  oyster  shells? 
Do  you  believe  they  are  essential,  and  what  has  been 
your  experience  when  you  kept  them  away  from  your 
hens?”  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  writers  of 
poultry  literature  claim  that  a  hen  cannot  use  the 
lime  from  oyster  shells  for  egg  shells,  but  must  get 
it  from  her  food,  my  hens  have  always  acted  in  a 
very  unorthodox  fashion.  I  have  bought  ton  after 
ton  of  crushed  shells,  and  the  hens  have  eaten _them 
all  with  a  relish.  We  generally  throw  out  a  bag  of 
shells  on  the  ground,  where  several  flocks  can  get 
easy  access  to  them.  If  the  bag  does  not  burst  when 
it  is  dropped  from  the  wagon  a  stroke  of  the  knife 
soon  gives  the  hens  a  chance  at  them.  I  said  in  a  re¬ 
cent  article  that  “only  one  egg  can  be  found  in  the 
oviduct  at  a  time.  The  white  and  shell  of  an  egg 
must  all  be  deposited  on  it,  in  the  brief  time  which 
elapses  between  the  laying  of  two  eggs.  She  must 
therefore  be  supplied  with  albumen  in  its  most  avail¬ 
able  form,”  nothing  being  better  in  this  respect  than 
skim-milk.  What  is  true  of  albumep.  for  depositing 
the  white  of  the  egg,  is  equally  true  of  lime  for  the 
shell.  It  must  be  supplied  in  its  most  available  form, 
and  in  abundance.  Oyster  shells  for  lime,  and  skim- 
milk  for  albumen,  make  the  strongest  combination  I 
know,  cost  considered.  Refuse  egg  shells  from  the 
incubator  are  the  only  thing  that  can  compare  with 
them.  My  hens  can  be  depended  on  to  empty 
those  bags  of  shells,  once  they  can  get  a  hole 
started,  even  if  they  have  to  scratch  the  bag 
all  into  fringe,  before  they  get  the  last  mor¬ 
sel.  If  I  neglect  to  renew  the  supply  in  time 
they  fairly  eat  the  ground  on  which  it  lay.  As 
soon  as  they  have  eaten  their  breakfast,  and 
the  door  is  opened,  they  invariably  make  a 
rush,  either  for  a  drink  at  the  brook,  or  for 
a  pull  at  the  oyster  shells.  I  have  frequently 
watched  them  when  they  seemed  to  stop  and 
consider  which  they  wanted  most  urgently, 
and  then  start  for  the  oyster  shells  and  grab 
a  few,  before  going  after  their  water.  Ortho¬ 
dox  hens  may  act  differently.  So  long  as  1 
can  buy  crushed  shells  for  40  cents  per  100 
pounds  they  shall  be  indulged  in  their  unor¬ 
thodox  appetites.  When  1  deprive  them  of 
their  supply  we  can  notice  a  great  difference 
in  strength  and  thickness  of  the  shells  they 
put  on  the  eggs.  It  is  a  common  occurrence 
for  our  egg  washers  to  ask  whether  the  oyster 
shells  are  not  getting  low.  “Egg  shells  are 
getting  awfully  thin.”  If  I  wanted  proof  tnat 
the  hens  use  the  oyster  shells  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  egg  shells,  1  would  find  it  in  the  fact  that 
just  as  soon  as  they  stop  laying  they  also  stop 
eating  oyster  shells. 

SMOKY  BROODER  LAMPS.— I  said  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  we  had  a  couple  of  brooder 
lamps  that  began  smoking.  No  damage  was 
done,  since  it  happened  during  the  daytime. 

Had  it  occurred  at  night,  serious  trouble 
might  have  resulted.  Watching  closely,  in 
order  to  discover  the  cause,  I  notice  that  from 
the  formation  of  soot,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  the  flame  is  apt  to  run  up,  especially 
at  the  corners,  after  burning  a  long  time, 
without  trimming.  A  house  lamp  is  not  often 
allowed  to  burn  24  hours  continuously,  or  we  should 
probably  notice  the  same  result  there.  These  corners 
of  flame  are  liable  to  touch  the  sides  of  chimney  and 
start  the  lamp  to  smoking.  My  tin  chimneys  were 
made  with  sides  tapering  slightly  towards  the  top, 
augmenting  the  danger  of  corners  of  flame  touching 
the  sides,  so  as  to  start  the  lamps  smoking.  I  have 
had  new  chimneys  made  with  bulging  sides  like  the 
ordinary  glass  chimneys,  and  believe  them  to  be  much 
safer.  The  makers  of  glass  chimneys  doubtless  knew 
what  they  were  about  when  they  adopted  the  shape 
so  generally  used. 

SELECTING  A  POULTRY  FARM— A  reader  is 
looking  for  a  location  for  a  poultry  farm,  and  wants 
advice  A  few  points  to  be  considered  may  be  noted. 
One  of  the  first  is  market  facilities.  It  is  hard  to  find 
a  place  in  the  civilized  world  where  poultry  products 
cannot  be  sold;  still  some  locations  are  better  than 
others.  In  centers  of  great  wealth  there  is  always 
to  be  found  a  class  of  customers  willing  to  pay  more 
than  usual  market  rates  for  the  very  best  goods. 
Proximity  to  a  class  of  wealthy  consumers  is  there¬ 
fore  an  advantage.  Cheap  land  is  another  point  to  be 
considered.  It  is  often  desirable  to  give  hens  a  free 
range,  and  land  enough  should  he  secured,  so  that 
they  will  not  roam  upon  other  people’s  land  and  cause 
annoyance.  Few  want  a  lot  of  hens  or  chickens  tres¬ 
passing  upon  ground  devoted  to  other  purposes,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  hens  belong  to  some  one  else.  Trans¬ 
portation  facilities  are  very  important,  if  possible 


to  locate  where  more  than  one  railroad  and  express 
company  can  be  reached  so  much  the  better.  Human 
nature  is  much  the  same  the  world  over.  You  will 
always  get  better  accommodations  where  there  are 
rival  companies  competing  for  your  trade.  The  farm 
should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  railway  station. 
Transportation  by  wagon  is  expensive,  even  over  the 
best  of  roads.  Our  farm  is  four  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
way,  over  a  poor  road.  A  man  and  team  are  kept  on 
the  road  hauling  feed,  etc.,  to  the  farm,  and  carting 
produce  to  market  a  good  share  of  the  time.  This 
constitutes  a  heavy  and  needless  expense.  Locate  in 
a  dairy  country  if  possible.  Skim-milk  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  bill  of  fare  for  poultry,  but  it  is  too 
bulky  and  heavy  to  ship  or  haul  long  distances.  It 
can  be  produced  on  the  farm  if  land  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  suitable  quality  is  chosen.  A  dry,  sandy 
soil  is  generally  supposed  to  he  best  for  poultry.  I 
am  a  little  skeptical  about  that.  Sharp  grit  is  better 
than  round  grit,  and  I  have  seen  healthy  and  profit¬ 
able  flocks  on  almost  all  kinds  of  soil.  Sickness  and 
disease  can  also  be  found  in  all  kinds  of  locations. 

SUITABLE  NEST  BOXES. — Visitors  at  our  place 
often  wonder  how  it  happens  that  our  hens  do  not 
steal  their  nests,  and  lay  out  of  doors  in  the  weeds 
and  bushes.  This  sometimes  happens,  to  a  slight  ex¬ 
tent,  during  the  hot  weather  of  July  and  August,  but 
not  at  any  other  season.  Not  one  hen  in  a  thousand 
fails  to  go  inside  to  lay,  with  the  exception  just  noted. 
What  kind  of  nests  do  we  use?  Any  old  box  of  suit¬ 
able  size.  I  like  a  box  big  enough  for  half  a  dozen 


hens  to  use  at  once,  without  crowding.  If  the  nest  is 
small,  suitable  only  for  a  single  hen,  ten  chances  to 
one  that  half  a  dozen  will  try  to  crowd  into  it,  even 
if  there  are  plenty  of  empty  nests  right  beside  it. 
The  result  is  apt  to  be'  broken  and  soiled  eggs.  I 
have  been  all  through  the  list  of  patent  nests,  etc., 
and  found  nothing  better  than  a  good-sized  soap  box, 
with  plenty  of  clean  shavings.  o.  w.  maces. 


A  GOOD  POINT  IN  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

There  is  one  point  in  strawberry  culture,  by  the 
matted  row  system,  that  is  rarely  understood  as  it 
should  be,  and  this  is,  in  regard  to  not  allowing  the 
plants  to  set  too  thick  in  the  row.  A  strawberry 
plant  is  a  weed  in  a  strawberry  patch,  where  it  is  not 
needed.  It  is  the  first  or  earlier  plants  that  set  that 
produce  the  big  berries,  while  the  late  plants  make 
the  little  things  that  are  a  nuisance  to  the  grower, 
the  picker,  the  dealer  and  the  consumer.  The  average 
strawberry  grower  is  too  apt  to  let  the  rows  mat  so 
rlosely  that  none  of  the  plants  can  do  its  best,  nor 
nearly  what  it  should  do.  After  the  plants  have  pass¬ 
ed  about  the  first  of  August  they  probably  will  have 
set  enough  new  ones  to  fill  the  rows  20  inches  wide, 
or  a  little  more:  provided  the  runners  have  been 
trained  lengthwise  of  the  rows  and  placed  so  as  even¬ 
ly  to  fill  the  spaces  properly  allotted  to  them.  About 
six  inches  apart  is  close  enough  for  them.  When  they 
are  thus  set  it  is  a  mistake  to  let  any  more  take  root 
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between  them,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  if  not  prevented. 
Instead  of  spending  time  in  keeping  the  middle  spaces 
between  the  rows  clean  of  weeds  and  strawberry 
plants  it  is  better  to  let  these  spaces  alone  for  a 
month  or  two  and  give  close  attention  to  the  centers 
or  bearing  spaces.  With  a  fork  hoe  pull  loose  or  dig 
up  whatever  tries  to  grow  between  the  early  plants, 
and  drag  the  runners  into  the  spaces  between  the 
rows.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  them  off. 
This  may  need  to  be  done  more  than  once,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  thick  mat  of  plants  in  the  rows  that 
are  to  do  the  bearing.  Those  that  are  set  in  the  middle 
spaces  will  do  no  harm,  nor  the  weeds  either,  for  the 
time  being.  When  the  cool  weather  of  Autumn  comes 
on  plow  or  cultivate  the  middles  thoroughly,  leaving 
the  bearing  spaces  about  20  inches  or  two  feet  wide, 
and  let  the  field  go  into  Winter  quarters  so,  except 
that  a  light  mulch  the  first  of  December  may  be  ap¬ 
plied.  ir.  e.  v.  D. 


THE  CLIMAX  STRAWBERRY. 

Specimens  of  this  new  variety  were  received  from 
Maryland  on  May  24.  Though  packed  in  cotton  they 
were  somewhat  bruised,  but  we  were  able  to  obtain  a 
fair  reproduction  in  Fig.  168,  first  page,  which  shows 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  fruit.  We  have  not  seen  the 
variety  in  the  field,  but  the  following  notes  are  made 
by  a  reliable  observer: 

“The  Climax  strawberry  originated  with  Henry  W. 
Graham,  Wicomico  Co.,  Md.  I  saw  it  on  May  20.  Mr. 
Graham  planted  seed  of  Bubach  fertilized  by 
Hoffman,  and  raised  two  plants.  From  these 
he  finally  got  1,100  plants,  which  he  set  on  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  rows  were  five 
feet  apart.  From  this  plot  in  1901  he  shipped 
105  60-quart  crates  of  berries — 6,300  quarts,  or 
about  20,200  to  the  acre.  His  first  berries  in 
1902  were  shipped  on  May  10.  Michel’s  Early 
was  ripening  at  this  time.  I  should  judge  the 
crop  would  have  been  off  by  May  25  to  30. 
The  berry  is  hardly  as  large  as  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  Bubach,  but  I  think  averaged  larger 
than  the  average  specimens.  There  is  not  a 
single  imperfect  berry;  at  least,  I  failed  to 
find  one  in  the  patch.  Every  one  looks  as  if 
it  came  out  of  a  mold.  There  is  one  big  berry 
on  the  stem,  then  one  a  size  smaller  and  so  on 
down.  The  stalks  are  very  heavy.  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham  says  every  blossom  makes  a  berry.  The 
blossom  is  perfect.  The  plants  are  very 
strong,  the  foliage  rougher  than  Bubach,  and 
not  so  deep  a  green.  It  was  knee  high,  and 
the  beds  were  three  or  four  feet  wide.  The 
soil  is  a  black  sandy  loam.  He  has  it  on  high 
and  low  land.  The  soil  naturally  is  poor.  He 
used  one  bag  of  fertilizer  (200  pounds)  on  the 
plot,  costing  about  $30  per  ton,  running  about 
three  per  cent  ammonia,  three  to  four 
per  cent  potash  and  eight  to  10  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid;  no  other  manure.  The  specimens 
I  sent  you  were  brought  in  a  basket  over  40 
miles  by  boat  before  I  shipped  them  to  you. 
Alongside  was  a  good  patch,  as  good  as  you 
usually  see,  of  Michel’s  Early,  Tennessee,  Day- 
ton,  Wm.  Belt,  Cursican  and  other  well- 
known  kinds,  but  there  was  no  comparison 
between  these  and  the  Climax.  It  begins  to 
ripen  nearly  a  week  ahead  of  Bubach  and 
other  leading  kinds,  and  you  can  readily  see 
what  it  means  to  growers.  The  berry  is  firmer  than 
Bubach,  with  better  flavor,  and  never  misshaped.” 

GREAT  VALUE  OF  COW  PEAS.— We  have  shown 
pictures  of  the  seed  and  the  little  cow-pea  plants, 
now  at  Fig.  170,  an  idea  is  given  of  the  full-sized 
plant!  The  way  the  crop  grows  when  the  conditions 
are  right  is  enough  to  make  a  lazy  man  get  up  and 
beat  the  dust  out  of  his  own  clothes.  We  do  not  all 
agree  as  to  the  best  plan  to  follow  with  cow  peas  as 
the  following  note  from  J.  II.  Hale  will  show:  “I  read 
with  interest  everything  you  print  about  the  cow  pea, 
and  you  are  all  right  to  feed  it  on  poor  land,  but  when 
you  say  ‘no  one  should  think  of  sowing  cow  peas  on 
good  soil’  you  are  ’way,  ’way  off.  They  are  worth 
many  times  their  cost  in  the  way  they  improve  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  and  I  have  seldom 
seen  much  of  our  good  lands  in  the  East  that  are  not 
somewhat  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  nitro¬ 
gen.  I  sow  cow  peas  on  every  inch  of  good  land,  as 
well  as  poor,  that  I  can  find  available  for  this  plant 
during  its  season.  Just  now  I  am  clearing  up  a 
rough,  rocky,  brush  pasture  that  is  too  tough  to  plow, 
so  with  an  extra  heavy  Cutaway  I  am  chewing  it  up 
and  seeding  it  thickly  with  cow  peas.”  What  we 
meant  was  that  on  the  average  farm  it  Is  better  to 
grow  corn  or  some  similar  crop  when  the  soil  is  al¬ 
ready  good  enough  to  grow  it.  Put  the  cow  peas  on 
the  poor  land  and  make  it  good  enough  to  grow  what 
you  need! 
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WELL-DEVELOPED  COW-PEA  VINES.  Fig.  170. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Round-Headed  Apple  Borer. 

B.  J.  K.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.— How  can  1  get 
rid  of  those  little  white  grubs  or  worms 
that  bore  in  young  apple  trees  of  from 
one  to  two  years’  setting?  I  find  some 
trees  nearly  eaten  through  the  trunks 
about  one  inch  under  ground.  The  trees 
die  after  a  short  time;  some  trees  are 
eaten  so  badly  a  light  pull  will  break  them 
off,  and  some  are  not  eaten  at  all. 

Ans. — The  grubs  or  worms  found  in 
the  young  apple  trees  arc  probably  the 
common  Round-headed  apple-tree  borer, 
for  which  no  better  remedy  has  been 
found  than  to  dig  them  out  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  a  wire  to  run  down  their  bur¬ 
rows  and  smash  them.  Some  report 
good  success  by  first  finding  the  en¬ 
trance  to  their  burrow  and  then  inject¬ 
ing  carbon  bisulphide  into  the  hole, 
quickly  plugging  the  hole  with  putty  or 
some  similar  substance.  One  can  keep 
out  some  of  the  borers  by  closely  apply¬ 
ing  tarred  paper  around  the  base  of  the 
tree,  extending  it  below  the  ground 
where  the  roots  are  given  off. 

M.  V.  Sl.INGERLAN'U. 

Care  of  Gnawed  Trees. 

.J.  il.  U Payne's  Depot,  Ky. — 1  have  about 
100  young  apple  trees  from  one  to  three 
years  old,  peeled  by  rabbits  last  Winter. 
Some  are  about  one-fourth,  some  half  and 
some  arc  peeled  all  around  for  about  one 
foot,  commencing  four  or  live  inches  above 
ground.  Those  that  are  partly  neeled  are 
growing  finely  with  a  sprout  or  two  start¬ 
ing  from  below  the  peeled  place.  Those 
peeled  all  around  are  dead,  but  strong 
sprouts  are  coming  from  stock  and  root. 
Shall  I  let  sprouts  (one  or  two)  grow 
where  the  tops  are  dead,  and  bud  where 
necessary  next  Fall,  or  dig  up  and  reset? 
Where  partly  peeled  but  growing,  could  I 
not  join  the  sprout  from  below  the  injury 
to  the  main  stock  above  after  it  is  well 
grown,  and  thus  strengthen  the  stock?  I 
have  never  known  rabbits  to  injure  trees 
here  before,  but  the  sleet  was  several 
inches  thick  on  the  trees  and  covered  the 
ground  completely  for  five  weeks. 

Ans. — Trees  gnawed  by  rabbits  are  al¬ 
ways  seriously  injured,  according  to  my 
experience,  and  that  has  been  far  more 
extensive  than  I  like  to  acknowledge. 
The  trees  that  are  dead  above  the  injury 
should  he  neatly  cut  back  to  the  largest 
or  best  sprout,  and  everything  else  kept 
from  growing,  so  that  it  will  make  a 
new  tree,  which  it  may  do  very  quick¬ 
ly  if  it  is  above  the  point  of  grafting  or 
budding.  It  should  be  very  judiciously 
pinched  back  so  as  to  form  a  nice  head. 
The  trees  that  are  partly  peeled  may 
make  good  trees  after  years  of  healing 
over.  Where  sprouts  come  out  below 
the  wound  they  may  be  left  and  next 
Spring  grafted  into  the  trunk  above  the 
wound,  as  is  suggested.  They  will  ma¬ 
terially  aid  in  the  healing-over  process. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Damage  to  Apple  Trees. 

,J.  H.  M.  D.,  No.  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.— I  send 
you  two  pieces  of  young  apple  trees— piece 
of  the  trunk  and  a  piece  of  a  limb— that  I 
found  dead  with  quite  a  number  of  others. 
What  is  the  disease  and  what  is  the  rem¬ 
edy?  I  find  a  great  many  tnat  are  mark' d 
like  what  I  send  you,  but  are  living.  Will 
they  die?  Can  I  prevent  it? 

Ans. — The  piece  of  small  branch 
shows  old  scars  where  the  Buffalo  tree- 
hopper  (Ceresa  bubalus)  deposited  its 
eggs  two  years  ago.  The  piece  from 
trunk  of  tree  shows  a  few  old  scars 
caused  by  work  of  the  above  pest;  in 
addition  it  shows  a  disease  known  as 
Apple-tree  canker  (Sphaeropsis  mal- 
orum),  described  in  Bulletin  No.  85  of 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station. 
Taken  alone  the  injury  caused  by  the 
above  insect  depositing  its  eggs  on  the 
limbs  is  rarely  severe  enough  to  cause 
more  than  an  occasional  breaking  of  a 
limb.  In  this  way  neglected  trees  get 
some  pruning.  According  to  Mr.  Pad- 
dock  uncared-for  orchards  are  some¬ 
time  killed  by  the  canker,  but  more 


frequently  this  disease  is  limited  to 
small  areas  on  the  bark,  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  or  even  borers  get  a  foothold  in 
these  diseased  spots  and  continue  the 
work  of  destruction.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  in  the  above  orchard  the  punc¬ 
tures  made  by  the  tree-hopper  have  fur¬ 
nished  suitable  footholds  for  the  Apple 
canker,  and  that  the  combination  of  the 
two  has  caused  the  death  of  some  of  the 
trees;  yet  some  other  trouble  which 
cannot  be  determined  from  specimens 
of  branches  may  have  caused  the  trees 
to  die.  The  specimens  sent  indicate 
that  the  orchard  has  been  sadly  neg¬ 
lected.  It  is  a  little  late  to  do  much  to¬ 
wards  renovating  the  orchard  this  sea¬ 
son.  By  severe  pruning,  together  with 
spraying,  cultivation  and  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  another  Spring  it  may 
be  possible  to  save  most  of  the  trees, 
and  make  them  produce  respectable 
crops.  To  lessen  the  injury  of  the  tree- 
hopper  and  also  reduce  their  numbers, 
cutting  out  and  burning,  late  in  the  Fall 
or  early  Spring,  of  all  branches  where 
they  have  deposited  their  eggs  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Possibly  spraying  with  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  at  present  time  will  de¬ 
stroy  many  of  the  young  insects.  These 
hatch  from  eggs  in  bark  about  June  1. 
Spraying  the  trees  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  is  recommended  as  a  partial  pre¬ 
ventive  of  the  Apple-tree  canker.  The 
latter  treatment  should  be  commenced 
early  in  the  Spring;  one  application  be¬ 
ing  made  before  the  buds  start. 

F.  A.  S. 

Propagating  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

A.  F.  J.,  Gardner,  Mass.—  Can  you  publish 
a  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  can  be  pro¬ 
pagated  from  cuttings,  and  the  time  of 
year  at  which  cuttings  should  be  taken? 

Ans. — Most  trees  are  grown  directly 
from  seeds.  Improved  or  special  varie¬ 
ties  are  budded  or  grafted  on  common 
seedlings.  In  a  few  instances  suckers 
or  root  cuttings  are  used.  Basswoods, 
quinces,  poplars,  willows  and  Paulow- 
nias  may  be  rooted  from  ripe  hardwood 
cuttings,  taken  in  Fall  or  early  Spring, 
and  firmly  planted  outside.  In  the 
South  the  Myrobalan  plum  and  Kieffer 
pear  may  be  grown  from  cuttings,  but 
they  seldom  succeed  in  the  North.  The 
following  shrubs  are  generally  propa¬ 
gated  from  hard-wood  cuttings  treated 
in  the  same  manner:  Currants,  grapes, 
gooseberries,  honeysuckles,  including 
the  bush  varieties,  the  Japan  quince,  the 
Philadelphus  or  mock  orange,  privet 
and  Spiraeas.  The  Weigela,  now  called 
Diervilla,  Forsythia,  Deutzias,  hardy 
Hydrangeas,  lilacs  and  Viburnums  are. 
grown  under  glass  from  cuttings  of  ma¬ 
tured  green  wood  taken  in  July  or  Au¬ 
gust.  The  Nursery  Book,  by  L.  IT. 
Bailey,  price  50  cents  and  $1,  from  this 
office,  gives  the  above  information  in 
great  detail. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Roadside. 

G.  I.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.—I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  for  some  time  of  setting  out  some  kind 
of  fruit  trees  on  my  farm  along  the  road, 
but  am  uncertain  what  will  bo  the  best 
kind.  Beginning  at  the  west  end  first  there 
comes  a  small  hill  with  a  gravelly  loam 
soil  for  about  40  rods;  then  across  a  fiat 
40  or  50  rods  that  was  once  a  Black  ash 
swamp,  but  has  been  cleared  off  and  cul¬ 
tivated  for  SO  years  or  more.  This  land  is 
good,  although  in  the  Spring  sometimes  a 
little  wet.  I  think  I  have  it  fixed  now  so 
that  water  will  not  stand  on  it.  After  this 
comes  another  hill,  the  soil  of  which  is 
gravelly  loam  for  GO  rods.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  setting  apples  and  cherries, 
but  will  either  do  well  across  the  flat?  I 
know  cherries  will  do  well  over  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  larger  hill,  as  there  were  some 
cherry  trees  on  it  that  bore  for  more  than 
40  years.  If  I  set  cherry  what  kind  will 
do  best,  and  how  far  apart  shall  I  set 
them?  1  do  not  wish  to  set  all  cherries 
for  the  135  rods,  but  would  like  to  set  part 
cherries  and  part  something  else.  If 
apples,  what  kind  will  do  best  on  the  fiat, 
and  how  far  apart  shall  I  put  them?  The 
roadside  is  sod,  and  I  suppose  never  has 
been  cultivated.  I  would  have  to  set  them 
in  the  sod,  but  could  mulch  well  with 
coarse  manure  or  grass. 

Ans. — It  is  probable  that  apple  trees 
will  do  well  on  both  the  flat  and  hill 
land,  and  they  will  probably  prove  of 
more  value  than  cherry  or  any  other 


kind  of  fruit  trees  along  the  roadside. 
Some  standard  variety  of  Winter  apple, 
like  Sutton  or  Hubbardston  would  be 
my  choice  for  western  New  York.  Some 
might  say  Ben  Davis,  but  there  are  bet¬ 
ter  apples  even  for  the  roadside,  al¬ 
though  it  would  make  a  beautiful,  hardy 
and  productive  tree.  Jonathan  would 
do  well  and  pay  in  that  region,  and  there 
is  no  better  apple  in  quality  or  appear¬ 
ance.  If  any  kind  of  cherry  is  used  I 
would  recommend  Montmorency,  as  it  is 
a  good  bearer  and  hardy  in  tree.  I 
would  dig  wide  spaces  or  plow  them 
next  the  trees  and  mulch  them  well  con¬ 
tinually.  II.  E.  V.  D. 

Cover  Crops  in  Corn. 

I).  It  ,  Millington,  N.  J.—  I  have  put  in 
quite  a  large  amount  of  corn  this  year, 
and  I  want  to  sow  some  green  stuff  after 
the  last  hoeing  with  a  view  of  growing  it 
to  plow  under  for  manure.  My  idea  now  is 
to  plant  corn  on  the  same  ground  another 
year.  This  year  I  purpose  to  fertilize  at 
the  rate  of  400  to  G00  pounds  to  the  acre, 
artificial  manure,  then  turn  under  the 
green  stuff  and  fertilize  next  year  lightly 
in  the  hill,  perhaps  150  pounds  to  the  acre. 
What  sort  of  green  stuff  ought  I  to  sow 
in  between  the  green  corn  after  the  last 
hoeing?  My  idea  is  to  use  Crimson  clover 
on  the  southerly  slopes  on  a  part  of  the 
land,  and  I  would  like  to  use  two  or  three 
different  kinds  of  stuff  for  green  manure 
for  the  purpose  of  experimenting,  one  on 
each  field.  What  would  I  better  use,  mak¬ 
ing  up  two  kinds  of  seed  besides  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover? 

Ans. — We  have  used  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips,  Essex  rape,  Winter  oats  and  rye 
successfully  in  the  corn.  The  turnips 
and  Crimson  clover  together  gave  a  fine 
growth.  Rape  and  clover  grew  well  and 
covered  the  ground  during  the  Winter 
better  than  the  turnips.  Winter  oats 
make  a  heavy  growth  in  the  Fall,  but  do 
not  live  through  the  Winter.  Sown  with 
rye  they  provide  excellent  Fall  pasture, 
and  the  rye  lives  over.  We  would  use 
Crimson  clover  in  combination  with  tur¬ 
nips,  rape,  rye  and  Winter  oats.  We 
think  the  Crimson  clover  is  more  likely 
to  live  through  the  Winter  when  seeded 
with  rape,  oats  or  rye. 

Ladybird  Beetles  in  New  Jersey. 

IV.  It.  G.,  Lyons  Farms,  N.  ./.—The  article, 
“insects  Cost  more  than  Diamonds,"  by  II. 
E.  Van  Deman  on  page  349,  was  of  especial 
interest  to  me  as  the  ladybirds  then  de¬ 
scribed  are  identical  with  those  I  find  on 
my  place.  I  noticed  them  for  the  first  time 
last  Fall,  and  from  descriptions  I  nave 
seen  of  those  brought  over  from  China 
by  Mr.  Marlatt  T  have  surmised  1  had  the 
same  insect  on  my  place.  This  Spring 
they  appeared  in  large  numbers,  and  sin¬ 
gularly  enough.,  I  find  them  on  my  peach 
trees  in  larger  numbers  than  anywhere 
else,  unless  it  be  in  the  buildings  when 
they  have  passed  the  Winter.  In  size 
they  are  about  three-sixteenth  inch  across 
and  one-fourth  inch  long.  They  are  a 
deep  red  in  color,  with  two  black  spots 
on  back.  Occasionally  I  find  one  jet 
black,  with  two  red  spots  on  back,  and 
hero  and  there  one  with  several  black 
spots  on  the  red  back.  These  ladybirds 
I  am  convinced  are  feeding  upon  the  San- 
Jos6  scale,  and  so  satisfied  am  I  that 
such  is  the  case,  and  that  they  are  really 
destroying  the  pest,  that  I  hesitated  to 
apply  my  petroleum  emulsion  in  March, 
lest  I  should  remove  the  food  upon  which 
these  insects  were  sustained,  thus  check¬ 
ing  their  increase.  I  was  also  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  the  petroleum  might  injure  the 
ladybirds  themselves.  The  scale  has  not 
as  yet  obtained  a  great  foothold  upon  my 
trees,  and  being  anxious  to  encourage  the 
increase  of  the  ladybirds  I  have  been  in 
a  quandary  as  to  how  far  1  might  leave 
my  trees  unsprayed  in  order  to  furnish 
food  for  their  sustenance.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  upon  a  number  of  my  trees  traces 
of  scale  marks,  and  am  satisfied  that  the 
pest  has  been  taken  off  by  some  parasite, 
and  as  I  find  the  ladybirds  upon  infested 
limbs  I  am  convinced  they  cause  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  scale. 

Ans. — We  have  several  letters  from 
readers  who  think  they  have  the  insect 
which  was  described  by  Mr.  Van  Deman. 
The  Japanese  ladybird  is  so  much  like 
our  native  species  that  it  requires  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  tell  them  apart.  Mix  up  a  dozen 
of  each,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  average  observer  to  sort  them  out. 


Prof.  Smith  of  the  New  Jersey  Station 
has  made  this  clear  in  his  bulletins. 
Several  years  ago  he  brought  specimens 
of  the  Japanese  insects  from  California, 
and  tried  to  winter  them  in  New  Jersey. 
As  is  well-known,  these  ladybirds  have 
killed  out  the  scale  in  California,  yet 
they  are  of  little  use  at  the  East.  In¬ 
sects  are  affected  in  their  work  by  local 
conditions  of  climate,  etc.,  so  that  we 
cannot  always  tell  what  a  bug  or  beetle 
wall  do  in  one  State  by  wiiat  it  does  in 
a  different  climate.  The  hope  that  the 
new  insects  described  by  Mr.  Van  De¬ 
man  will  kill  off  the  scale  is  the  fact 
that  they  come  from  a  country  where  uie 
climate  is  much  like  our  own.  Possibly 
some  of  the  insects  imported  by  Prof. 
Smith  from  California  actually  lived 
and  are  now  scattered  over  the  State. 
Even  if  this  be  true  we  are  not  sure  that 
they  will  work  for  us.  Our  common 
ladybirds  feed  on  the  scale  to  some  ex¬ 
tent. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adr. 


Big  Bargain  in  Short-Horns 

I  will  sell  three  beautiful  heifers,  calved  In  May 
and  August,  1901,  by  Gov.  Tyler  15S548, reds,  andregls". 
tered.  nnd  a  bull  calf  6  months  old,  red,  with  some 
white,  by  Champion  151102,  grandson  of  Cup-Rearer, 
if  taken  within  30  days  for  $400.  This  lot  will  make 
some  one  a  grand  little  herd,  and  are  worth  the 
money.  Come  and  see  them  or  address 
JOHN  K.  LEWIS,  Lynnwood,  Kocklngham  Co.,  Va. 
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SENT  ON  TRIAL 

A  Fence  Machine  that  will  make  over  100 
Styles  of  Fence  and  from  60  to  70  rods  a  day 

AT  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

JIorM»-lifgh,  Iltill-Ktrotur,  IMg  nnd  I'hlrkon-tlght. 
Wire  at  Wholesale  l*rices.  Catalogue  Free. 

Kitselman  Bros.  r.  rs92,Muneie,Ind. 


MANY  A  STRIP 

of  PAGE  FENCE  lias  outlasted  two  sets  of  posts, 
and  is  “keeping  cattle  out”  .vet. 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  M  It'll. 


DWYER’S  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  Catalogue  (now  ready ) 
of  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants, 
Celery,  Cabbage,  etc.  Pot- Grown 
Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Ivy,  etc. 
A  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  Vines  and  Plants. 

This  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plates, 
mailed  free — write  for  It.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  A’. 


Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants,  $1  per  1,000 
rimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 

SLAYMAKKK  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


p  OV  Pl9n,s’  H  Per  1.000;  70  cents 
X#  In  C.  IX  T  500.  Strong,  stocky  plants: 
seed  sown  tnin  In  rich  beds.  The  plants,  over  the 
whole  He'd,  have  an  average  of  four  square  inches 
of  space  each.  They  are  kept  in  even,  steady  growth 
by  irrigation.  G.  S.  B..  $1  per  1,000:  W.  P..$120;G. 
Pascal.  $1  40.  All  plants  trom  imported  seed.  Write 
for  prices  on  25,000,  5U,000  and  100,000.  Circular  free. 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Dratver  1,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


f  PI  FRY  PT  Grown  on  land  specially  adapt- 

L/LLCm  I  iLiliAlii  e(j  t0  them;  sown  thin,  each 
plant  is  strong,  Btocky  and  well  rooted.  Prices: 
White  Plume,  500,  75c.;  1,000, $125;  5,000,  $5.  Golden 
Self-Blanching.  500.  $1;  1,(100,  $1.50;  5  0U0.  $0.25;  Giant 
Paschal  and  Ptnk  Plume,  500,  $1.25;  1.0U0,  $1.75;  5,1)00, 
$7.50.  Circular  free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Tecnmseh,  Mich. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Ea.  J.  Wakefield,  Ea.  Summer, 


— 25  cents  per  100 
postpaid. 

By  exp..  $1  per  1,000. 


-savr 


1,000,000  Tomato  Plants  for  the  canner; 

500.000  Late  Cabbage  and  other  plants.  Catalogue 
free.  CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


-  1  — — 500  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 
I  Or  Oalu  Peas.  $2  bn.;  100  bushes  Early 
Black-eyed  Peas.  $2  bushel;  500  bushels  Delaware- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $3  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Pel. 


{“NRDKRS  booked  now  for  new  crop  Crimson  Clover 
seed  ready  June  15.  Popular  prices.  Seed  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  JOHN  J.  ROSA,  Milford,  Del. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  July  I. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


Hoyt’s  Nurseries 

are  tue  standard  for  reliability  and  first- 
class  stock.  Headquarters  for  the  October 
Purple  Plum  and  Green  Mountain  Grape. 
Also  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Forest  ;  ml 
Ornamental  Trees,  Ldirubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Asparagus,  etc. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

STEPHEN  HO  YT’S  SOWS 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


The  Name  on  My  T rees  Means  Something 

IT  DOESN’T  ALWAYS  ON  OTHERS. 

Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL. 


Dansville,  N.  Y* 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Lnsect  Pests. — If  the  labor  of  the  gar¬ 
den  only  ended  with  what  usually  has 
been  considered  the  legitimate  work,  as 
fitting  the  ground,  sowing  seed  and 
tending  the  crop,  it  would  leave  much 
for  which  to  be  grateful.  But  with  so 
many  pestiferous  insects  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  and  study  are  the  only  means  to 
a  successful  end.  On  page  387  the  Hope 
Farm  man  suggests  a  thought  which 
ought  to  be  emphasized  in  every  issue 
of  the  paper.  The  “chestnuts”  or  trite 
things  to  the  few  are  a  sealed  book,  an 
unexplored  mystery,  to  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority.  As  instance  of  this,  the  greater 
number  of  farmers  and  gardeners  with 
whom  1  come  in  contact  know  very  little 
of  insect  pests  or  fungus  diseases,  or 
their  treatment.  True,  very  few  outside 
of  the  scientists  know  very  much  about 
it,  but  to  the  masses  the  Potato  beetle 
and  Paris-green  are  the  whole  stock  in 
trade.  A  very  serious  feature  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  widespread  apathy 
gives  such  unlimited  opportunities  for 
the  increase  of  these  troubles,  whereas 
if  unceasing  warfare  were  waged  it 
would  in  all  probability  minimize  the 
depredations. 

Club-Root. — One  man  asked  whether 
the  treatment  would  cure  it  “Yes,”  I 
replied,  “it  will  cure  it,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  to  keep  it  cured.”  Your 
neighbors  will  not  try  the  remedy,  but 
will  go  on  in  the  same  old  way.  The 
diseased  cabbage  will  be  left  to  rot  on 
the  ground,  instead  of  being  destroyed — 
the  tools  used  in  working  in  the  infested 
ground  will  be  used  in  other  fields,  and 
thus  the  disease  will  be  spread.  These 
conditions  are  hard  to  control;  they 
might,  however,  be  very  much  bettered 
by  intelligent  and  united  effort. 

Potato  Beetles  and  Pauis-Green. — 
Personally  my  experience  with  Paris- 
green  has  nearly  always  been  unsatis¬ 
factory,  especially  in  solution  either  in 
water  or  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Used  with 
road  dust,  flour  or  air-slaked  lime  1 
have  had  better  success.  But  1  do  not 
like  it  in  any  form,  and  have  had  far 
better  success  with  the  arsenic  and  sal 
soda.  If  the  arsenate  of  lead  justifies 
all  the  claims  made  for  it,  there  ought 
never  to  be  any  use  for  an  ounce  of 
Paris-green  as  an  insecticide.  The 
claims  are  that  it  is  very  easily  dissolv¬ 
ed,  and  holds  well  in  suspension;  that 
it  can  be  used  without  fear  of  injury  to 
the  most  delicate  plants,  and  that  it  has 
the  property  of  adhesiveness  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  that  if  properly  dried  after  apply¬ 
ing,  rains  will  not  affect  it.  This  alone 
would  place  it  beyond  all  conparison 
with  Paris-green.  It  may  be  used  either 
with  water  or  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and 
under  all  circumstances  where  the 
Paris-green  could  be  used  as  a  spray 
mixture.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  is 
much  safer  to  handle,  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  burning  foliage,  and  it  may  be 
used  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds 
to  45  or  50  gallons  of  water  or  Bordeaux 
Mixture  for  tender  foliage,  up  to  five 
pounds  for  the  Potato  beetles.  The 
Texas  Experiment  Station  is  authority 
for  the  above,  and  it  is  therefore  entit¬ 
led  to  much  weight. 

Squash  Bugs. — The  Black  squash-bug 
has  for  years  caused  no  end  of  trouble, 
and  is  unquestionably  a  hard  enemy  to 
light.  As  the  bugs  suck  the  sap  and  do 
not  eat  the  foliage  the  arsenites  will,  of 
course,  have  no  effect,  and  the  contact 
spray  mixtures  will  be  useless  unless  it 
might  be  in  the  first  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  follows  then  that  trapping  or 
hunting  are  about  the  only  means  avail¬ 
able  for  their  destruction.  Trap  hills 
or  rows  of  the  Summer  squashes  are 
useful  as  they  seem  to  prefer  the  Sum¬ 
mer  varieties  to  the  Hubbard  or  other 
late  sorts.  The  crookneck  or  scalloped 
varieties  will  do  for  the  trap  hills  and 
should  be  planted  in  succession  so  as  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  young  plants  as  late 
in  the  season  as  there  is  danger  from  the 
bugs.  Spray  the  vines  with  the  Bor¬ 


deaux  (not  the  trap  hills),  as  that  will 
tend  to  drive  them  off  the  vines  to  the 
other  plants.  Shingles  or  pieces  of 
boards  placed  around  the  trap  hills  to 
furnish  a  hiding  place  for  the  bugs  will 
also  be  very  useful,  as  they  will  gather 
under  the  boards  for  shelter  and  may 
be  easily  caught  and  destroyed.  The 
trap  hills  and  spraying  the  regular  vines 
will  also  check  the  striped  beetles,  and 
a  liberal  supply  of  tobacco  dust,  wood 
ashes  and  road  dust,  or  Cayenne  pepper 
will  also  keep  them  in  check. 

Poison  Baits. — The  depredations  of 
cutworms,  crickets  and  grasshoppers 
can  be  held  in  check  to  quite  an  extent 
with  the  poison  baits,  and  they  are 
easily  handled.  Dissolve  two  pounds  of 
the  arsenate  of  lead  in  one  gallon  of 
water  and  add  one-half  gallon  of  mo¬ 
lasses.  Lawn  mowings,  or  other  young 
grass,  wheat  or  oats,  dipped  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  placed  around  the  plants  or 
along  the  rows  in  the  evening  will  de¬ 
stroy  many  cutworms.  The  bait  should 
be  covered  with  boards  or  shingles,  and 
renewed  every  evening.  1  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  with  the  crickets,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  ripening  tomatoes. 
The  bait  is  effectual,  but  the  loose 
boards  placed  around  the  hills  so  that 
they  can  be  caught  and  destroyed  will, 
1  think,  be  more  beneficial.  Stak¬ 
ing  or  trellising  to  keep  the  fruits  up 
clear  from  the  ground  is  also  very  ef¬ 
fective.  The  bran  mash  is  quite  help¬ 
ful  among  the  grasshoppers.  Use  the 
solution  same  as  above,  only  stir  in 
sufficient  bran  to  make  a  stiff  but  quite 


will  depend  up  on  the  lay  of  the  land. 
When  the  water  has  been  drained  out 
the  weeds  and  grass  may  be  burned  off 
and  the  soil  plowed  or  worked  with  a 
disk,  leaving  the  surface  rough,  so  that, 
the  ground  will  be  well  aired.  Fre¬ 
quently  a  crop  like  oats  seeded  with 
Timothy  grass  is  the  best  to  start  such 
a  piece  of  land  with.  If  available  we 
should  use  at  least  1,500  pounds  of  lime 
per  acre  with  the  grass  and  grain. 

When  to  Cut  Rye  Hay. 

G.  B.,  Franklinton,  N.  I7. — When  and  at 
what  stage  is  Winter  rye  best  cut  green 
far  Winter  feeding? 

Ans. — Rye  hay  is  never  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  compared  with  that  from  other 
grains.  We  cut  it  just  before  the  head 
is  fully  formed.  If  you  wait  until 
blooming  the  hay  will  be  very  hard  and 
tough.  Stock  will  eat  it  if  forced  to  do 
so,  but  it  is  poor  stuff  compared  with 
oats,  barley  or  wheat  cut  green  and 
cured.  Do  not  wait  until  the  head  forms! 

Cow  Peas  After  Rye. 

TV.  T.  G.,  Cr anbury.  Conn. — Can  cow  peas 
be  successfully  sown  after  rye  is  harvest¬ 
ed,  and  how  much  seed  is  reuuired  per 
acre? 

Ans. — You  cannot  expect  to  grow  seed 
of  cow  peas  in  Connecticut  after  rye  is 
harvested.  You  can  get  a  fair  growth  of 
vine,  which  will  make  good  fertilizer. 
In  the  South,  where  the  seasons  are  long 
and  grain  is  harvested  early,  cow  peas 
can  be  grown  between  crops  of  grain  so 
as  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land 
for  years.  For  this  late  sowing  we 
would  sow  the  cow  peas  in  drills  about 
three  feet  apart,  and  give  them  good 
cultivation;  also  use  some  fertilizer  if 


moist  mash.  Scatter  this  along  the  rows 
or  the  places  where  they  work.  My  own 
experience  with  this  is  that  in  damp  possible,  as  this  will  make  a  larger 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 
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BASKETS 

2,  4,  6,  8. 10, 12, 14  and 
Ill-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wooden.  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 


Write  for  new  1002  Catalogue. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  1  1  1  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1  c84. 


Lumber 

AT 

Extremely 

Low  Prices 

We  purchased  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 
have  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  sea¬ 
soned  lumber  to  offer  It  consists 
of  joists,  timbers,  flooring,  sheath¬ 
ing,  patent  lath,  and.  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  in  the 
lumber  line. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

Send  UsYour  Lumber  Bill 


weather  it  is  helpful,  but  in  hot  dry 
weather  it  amounts  to  but  little,  as  the 
sun  and  earth  soon  absorb  the  moisture, 
and  it  will  become  hard  and  dry,  and 
the  insects  will  not  touch  it.  Kerosene 
emulsion  helps  or  the  oil  full  strength 
where  you  can  spray  it  upon  grass  or 
anything  that  you  do  not  care  to  save, 
will  destroy  many.  The  arsenate  of 
lead  is  highly  spoken  of  for  cabbage  un¬ 
til  they  begin  to  head.  After  that  I 
would  discard  all  of  the  arsenites  and 
depend  upon  wood  ashes  and  salt,  three 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  or  boiling  water.  Either  is  good 
and  will  do  the  work  effectively. 
Michigan.  _ _ J.  E.  morse. 

Some  Cow- Pea  Questions. 

P.  J.  S.,  Meclianicsville,  N.  Y.— I  have  a  field 
that  gave  a  light  crop  of  rye  last  year- 
nothing  on  it  now.  Is  it  too  late  to  plant 
it  to  cow  peas  to  plow  under  and  sow  to 
rye  or  wheat  next  Fall?  I  would  use  75 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  300  pounds 
acid  phosphate  per  acre.  What  variety  of 
peas  do  you  recommend  planting  on  this 
light  sandy  soil,  how  many  to  the  acre, 
how  plant,  by  drill  or  broadcast? 

Ans. — Yes,  you  ought  to  get  a  good 
crop  of  cow-pea  vines  for  turning  un¬ 
der.  You  can  plant  any  time  before 
July  1.  We  would  use  Black  or  Whip¬ 
poorwill  and  sow  in  drills  21/&  feet  apart. 
Use  about  three  pecks  of  seed  per  acre, 
and  sow  about  as  you  would  beans. 
Broadcast  the  fertilizer  and  harrow  it 
in  before  planting  the  peas.  Keep  them 
well  cultivated  and  you  will  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  yield  than  if  they  were  sown  broad¬ 
cast.  You  will  find  it  hard  to  buy  good 
seed  so  late  in  the  season. 

How  to  Conquer  a  Bog. 

A.  P.,  New  York.— Will  you  advise  me  as 
to  the  best  method  for  subduing  bogs? 

Ans.— By  "bog”  we  suppose  you  mean 
a  low,  wet  place  where  nothing  but 
coarse  grass  and  weeds  will  grow.  Cul¬ 
tivated  grasses  will  not  grow  there  be¬ 
cause  the  soil  is  too  wet  and  sour.  Use¬ 
ful  farm  crops  do  not  like  wet  feet.  To 
“subdue”  the  bog  you  must  take  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  out,  let  air  and  sun  into  the 
soil  and,  perhaps,  use  lime  to  “sweeten” 
it.  The  bog  should  be  drained.  This 
can  sometimes  be  done  by  open  ditches, 
covered  drains  of  tile  or  stone  or  a  well 
sunk  down  through  the  subsoil  to 
gravel.  The  best  system  of  drainage 


growth. 

Manure  from  Rotten  Cornstalks. 

T.,  Rosli/n,  N.  f.-We  have  a  large  amount 
(stack)  of  fodder  corn  which  is  decayed 
and  unfit  to  use.  What  is  the  best  man¬ 
ner  of  converting  it  into  manure?  Would 
it  do  to  spread  a  foot  or  so  thick  in  layers 
with  city  manure  between  to  hasten  de¬ 
composition,  or  is  some  other  material  for 
the  purpose  better,  if  so,  what?  Could  it 
be  used  as  it  is  as  a  mulch  between  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  with  profit? 

Ans. — Long  stalks  in  manure  are 
never  satisfactory.  You  can  rot  them 
in  the  manner  proposed,  but  a  much 
better  plan  would  be  to  cut  or  shred 
them  first.  If  you  have  a  cutter  chop 
the  stalks  up  into  small  pieces.  If  not 
too  wet  and  rotten  they  can  be  used  for 
bedding  and  absorbents,  or  they  may  be 
mixed  in  the  manure.  Long  stalks  make 
a  fair  mulch  for  strawberries,  as  they 
do  not  blow  away,  but  for  all  other  pur¬ 
poses  we  would  cut  them. 


FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

We  issue  a  catalogue.  Address 
as  follows  : 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Fau-Americiiu  Exposition,  Dept.  02, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest. 
1  Send  for  catalogue 

JOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 
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•YJtACUBE, 


W nter  Street, 

•N.  Y. 


PARACRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN. 

“Have  used  Paragreue  on  my  farm  for  potato 
bugs.  It  was  perfectly  satisfactory  L.  H  BAILEY, 
Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University  Write  for 
sample.  Jb’KED.  L.  LAVANISURG,  New  York. 


“Boxal”  does  it. 

Kills  Bugs  and  Blight. 

It  Increases  the  Crop  20  to  30  per  cent 
in  both  amount  and  quality  because  it 
Prolongs  the  Growing  Season  3  or  4 
weeks. 

“Boxal”  is  ati  insecticide  and  fungicide  in  one,  prepared  after 
scientific  Government  formulas  by  a  thoroughly  responsible 
concern.  It  is  all  ready  to  use  by  adding  water.  Ex-Secretary 
Sessions,  Mass.  Board  Agriculture  writes  “Boxal  killed  the 
bugs:  I  had  aline  crop:  no  blight  or  rot  although  both  prevail¬ 
ed  in  the  vicinity.”  Enough  to  spray  an  acre  $i-Five  times 
as  much  $4.25  Illustrated  Circular  free. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co-  43  clHosto!!  SMass! 
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Ruralisms  ; 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Unpropitious  Weather. — From  cold 
and  dry  to  hot  and  dry  may  be  a  wel¬ 
come  change  physically,  but  it  is  not 
stimulating  to  shallow-rooted  plants. 
The  local  rainfall  since  early  March  has 
been  noticeably  deficient.  Showers  have 
been  very  light  and  infrequent,  while 
keen  winds  have  been  very  constant.  We 
started  in  with  a  more  complete  satura¬ 
tion  of  the  subsoil  from  Fall  and  Winter 
precipitation  than  for  the  past  25  years, 
but  evaporation  has  been  so  constant 
and  the  Spring  rains  so  light  that  the 
surface,  particularly  of  uncultivated 
tracts,  has  dried  out  to  a  distressing  de¬ 
gree.  The  close  of  the  first  week  in 
June  brings  no  relief,  and  it  is  evident 
that  grass  and  early  forage  crops  will 
be  very  scanty,  and  that  strawberries 
are  likely  to  be  cut  very  short,  though 
the  first  pickings  are  large  and  fine. 
Lawns  and  grass  plots  are  burned  to  a 
dreary  brown,  and  in  many  places,  even 
when  well  fertilized,  grasses  have  not 
started  at  all,  the  persistent  cool  winds 
and  chilly  nights  retarding  them  until 
the  surafce  dried  out  too  much.  The 
deeper-rooted  perennial  weeds,  such  as 
the  dandelion,  plantain  and  buckhorn, 
were  little  checked,  and  thrive  with  phe¬ 
nomenal  vigor.  We  have  never  had  such 
a  brilliant  dandelion  display  before,  but 
even  these  hardy  natives  now  yield  to 
the  prevailing  aridity.  Orchard  fruits 
are  in  a  promising  condition,  cherries 
being  especially  abundant.  Blackberries 
and  raspberries  were  badly  winterkilled 
in  many  places,  but  the  remaining  canes 
are  blooming  profusely,  and  with  suffi¬ 
cient  rain  should  perfect  a  tolerable 
crop.  Cultivated  soil  still  shows  con¬ 
siderable  moisture  when  stirred,  and 
the  “dust  mulch”  treatment  is  being 
maintained  with  good  results  on  all 
young  crops.  Peas  and  early  potatoes, 
though  growing  vigorously  where  well 
treated,  begin  to  show  their  dislike  to 
the  drought.  Roses  and  flowering 
shrubs  are  exceedingly  fine,  opening 
their  blooms  well  in  the  dry  air.  New¬ 
ly-planted  trees  and  shrubs  are  having 
a  hard  time,  and  many  good  specimens 
will  be  lost. 


Alfalfa  and  Cow  Peas. — Alfalfa  is 
being  sown  in  increasing  quantity  in 
this  locality,  though  no  one  succeeds  in 
getting  a  very  good  stand.  Apparently 
not  enough  seed  is  used,  the  recommend¬ 
ed  10  or  12  pounds  an  acre  not  being 
enough  under  our  conditions  of  germina¬ 
tion.  It  is  usual  to  seed  down  in  mix¬ 
ture  with  other  clovers  with  grain  as  a 
nurse  plant  in  the  usual  way,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  young  Alfalfa  seedlings 
are  smothered  or  starved  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  resulting  in  a  scattering  stand.  It 
is  very  permanent,  the  survivors  finding 
a  congenial  foothold  in  our  light  and  dry 
sandy  subsoils,  and  grows  stronger  each 
season,  forming  great  tufts  with  thick, 
carrot-like  roots.  A  nearby  street  grade 
has  just  been  carried  through  an  Al¬ 
falfa  field  two  years  planted,  and  the 
cutting,  over  five  feet  deep  in  one  place, 
shows  the  long  tap  roots  going  still 
deeper  in  search  of  food  and  moisture. 
Not  much  has  been  definitely  ascertain¬ 
ed  as  to  the  local  value  of  Alfalfa.  It  is 
known  to  make  good  hay,  and  help  out 
a  mixed  pasture,  as  well  as  to  hold  light 
lands  from  blowing  in  Winter,  and  its 
use  for  these  purposes  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Cow  peas  are  being  tried  for  soil 
improvement  purposes  more  extensively 
than  before,  and  if  the  Rural  Grounds 
experience  for  the  last  two  seasons  is  a 
fair  criterion,  they  are  certain  to  prove 
highly  beneficial. 

Crimson  Clover. — Crimson  clover,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  well  intrenched  in  the 
regard  of  Jersey  farmers  and  truckers, 
and  is  largely  sown  to  succeed  early 


grain  and  vegetables.  It  holds  the  soil 
against  washing  or  blowing  during  Win¬ 
ter,  and  fills  it  full  of  highly  nitrogenous 
humus  for  the  consumption  of  succeed¬ 
ing  crops.  Though  occasionally  thinned 
out  by  March  frosts  enough  plants  gen¬ 
erally  pull  through  to  make  a  thick 
growth  for  plowing  under,  though  many 
think  this  clover  pays  its  way  in  soil 
enrichment  by  Fall  root-growth  alone, 
even  if  the  tops  never  start  in  Spring. 
Crimson  clover  is  seldom  cut  for  hay,  as 
it  comes  at  an  inconvenient  time  in  late 
May,  but  is  often  pastured  when  grown 
in  enclosed  fields.  Its  acknowledged 
value  is  as  a  soil  renovator. 

Plant  Breeding  hy  Selection. — Fig. 
169,  reproduced  from  the  English  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Chronicle,  graphically  illustrates 
the  enormous  changes  brought  about  in 
a  florist’s  flower  by  repeated  selection 
through  many  generations.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  single  flower  of  a  prize  green¬ 
house  Cineraria  contrasted  with  that  of 
its  supposed  progenitor,  Senecio,  or  Cin¬ 
eraria  cruentus,  from  the  Canary  Isl¬ 
ands,  as  it  naturally  grows.  Though  se¬ 
lection  for  size,  perfection  of  form  anc 
vivid  color  has  been  the  main  factor  in 
this  extraordinary  change,  cross  pollina¬ 
tion  has  been  freely  used,  and  it  is 
necessary  even  now  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  standard  reached  by  these 
biilliant  blooms.  Seeds  saved  from  even 
the  best  plants  are  quite  certain  to  de¬ 
teriorate  in  one  or  two  generations  un¬ 
less  carefully  pollinated  from  other 
equally  good  specimens.  Modern  Ciner¬ 
arias,  when  well  done,  present  probably 
the  most  intense  and  brilliant  color  ef- 
Rcts  known  to  horticulture,  but  the 
plants  as  a  whole  are  still  coarse  and 
weedy  in  outline.  They  are  easily 
grown  if  one  has  a  shaded  glass  struc¬ 
ture  to  carry  them  over  Summer  and  to 
bloom  them  in  the  following  Spring. 
They  require  careful  watering  and  lib¬ 
eral  feeding,  but  are  not  otherwise  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow.  Their  greatest  enemy  is 
an  aphid  or  green  louse,  which  is  hard 
to  dislodge  when  established  under  the 
succulent  broad  leaves,  but  it  may  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  in  check  by  persistent  mild 
fumigation.  The  range  of  color  is  from 
white  to  almost  crimson,  and  includes 
some  of  the  richest  purples  known. 
There  are  double  varieties,  which  can 
only  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings,  but 
they  are  after  all  not  nearly  as  hand¬ 
some  as  the  best  singles.  w.  v.  f. 


A  Good  Apple  Country. 

Not  long  since,  when  on  a  trip  of  in¬ 
vestigation  in  the  Soutn,  I  spent  nearly 
a  week  in  the  famous  apple  belt  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  country  in  Patrick  County, 
Va.,  which  touches  the  North  Carolina 
line.  The  general  elevation  of  good 
apple  lands  in  all  that  region  is  from 
1,000  to  3,000  feet  above  sea  level.  1 
never  saw  so  much  land  suitable  to  the 
culture  of  high-grade  apples  in  a  body 
in  any  county  this  side  of  Idaho,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington.  There  is  scarcely 
a  farm  or  a  wild  tract  of  any  great  size, 
that  does  not  have  a  large  part  of  it 
that  impressed  me  as  well  adapted  to 
apple  culture.  The  land  is  generally 
rough,  and  some  of  it  is  truly  mountain¬ 
ous  and  sometimes  stony,  but  this  is 
just  the  sort  of  land  the  best  quality  of 
fruit  is  grown  upon.  The  character  of 
the  soil  is  mostly  reddish  clay,  and  this 
seems  to  be  quite  uniform,  for  many  feet 
in  depth,  sometimes  reaching  to  the  bed 
rock.  As  the  mountain  slopes  are  reach¬ 
ed  the  color  changes  to  dark  gray,  and 
some  of  it  is  black  with  the  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  humus  it  contains.  On  the 
slopes  of  the  steep  mountain  coves  it  is 
so  loose  that  one  can  run  a  stick  down 
a  foot  or  more  with  little  effort.  Here 
is  where  the  far-famed  Newtown  (Albe¬ 
marle)  apples  grow.  It  is  Real  apple 
land,  and  the  climate  is  cool  enough  and 
yet  warm  enough  to  suit  this  fastidious 
variety.  Most  other  kinds  attain  their 
highest  development  in  such  locations. 
Those  who  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  of 
long  northern  Winters  and  grow  good 
fruit  with  almost  certainty  might  do 
well  to  investigate  Patrick  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Stuart  is  the  county  seat,  and 
has  a  live  business  men’s  club,  which 
is  not  always  found  in  places  which  are 
apparently  more  progressive. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


V/R.ITE  roR. 

'KINO  CORN” 

AN  INTERESTING  BOOK 
TELLS  MOW  TO  DOUBLE  THE 
VALUE  OF  YOUR  CORN  CROT 

M<(0rmickHarvestingMachine(S 

CHICAGO  USA. 

/^CUTOT 

McCORMICK  HARVESTING  MACHINE  C°.  Chicago, USA. 

MAIL" KING  CORN'TO  THE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESS. - 
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Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  Wewillflt 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec¬ 
tric  Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire  straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue.  Itis  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88«  Quincy,  Ills. 


A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  Water  or  Plaster. 
DUSTS  TREE,  BUSH 
OR  VINE. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fastas  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

Leggett  &  Brother, 

301  Pearl  8t.,  New  York. 


Dutton’s 
Improved. 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK'S 
DOUBLE¬ 
ACTION 
Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in 
a  day. 


CLARK'S  SULKY 

Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIG6ANUM,  CONN. 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


SPRAY  Double-acting,  Lilt, 
PUMPS  Tatak  and  Spray 

w  PUMPS 

S  Store  Ladders,  Etc. 

HAYTOOLS 

Valve  kH  of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices. 

MYERS  STAY0N 

Flexible  Door 


with  steel  roller  bearings, 
easy  to  push  and  to  pull, 
cannot  be  thrown  on  the 
track— hence  its  name— 
“istuyon.”  Has  no  equal. 
Thousands  sold.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  de- 

_  soriptive  oiroularH. 

F.  E.  MYERS  <fc  BRO.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Big  Profit  on  Small  Investment 


in  owning  a  wagon  scale.  Everyone 
says  so  about  the  08G001>.  Best 
materials  and  workmanship.  Simple. 
Accurate.  No  repairs.  Any 
kind  of  beam  or  platform. 
Guaranteed  30  days  trial. 
Prices  and  terms  reasonable. 


OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  CwtalBt.7 L 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

|  Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III- 


i 


If  You  Drink  Wafer 

from  a  well  or  cistern  not 
deeper  thuu  3U  l'eet.you  should 
send  for  our  free  catalogue  Il¬ 
lustrating  our  Cleveland 
Chain  Pumps.  A  Complete 
Pump  for  $0,  DELIVERED. 
All  steel  and  galvanized.  Steel 
Tubing,  Purifying  Rubber 
Buckets,  etc.  Sold  under  post 
tivo  guarantee  to  be  the  best 
on  earth.  W e  have  equipped 
300,000  wells. 

Cleveland  Galvanizing  Works, 

14-24  Cooper  8t.,  Cleveland, O. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Fruit  Notes.— The  first  picking  of  Mar¬ 
shall  strawberries  was  on  June  3.  This 
fruit  is  remarkably  large  and  fine.  Our 
soil  seems  to  grow  this  variety  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  when  at  its  best  there  are  few 
varieties  to  compare  with  Marshall.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  set  Marshall  on  thin 
soil  where  drought  Is  quite  sure  to  occur. 
Grown  in  hills  on  our  heavy  soil  it  will 
produce  fruit  as  large  as  Red  Astrachan 
apples,  and  not  unlike  them  in  flavor.  I 
shall  plant  a  good  many  Marshalls  next 
Fall.  We  also  expect  to  sell  a  good  many 
potted  plants. 

What  is  a  potted  plant? 

A  strong,  vigorous  runner  set  in  a  little 
pot  by  the  side  of  the  mother  plant.  We 
take  a  trowel  and  dig  out  a  little  hole,  fill¬ 
ing  the  pot  with  rich  earth.  Some  people 
fill  the  pot  with  a  mixture  of  manure  and 
earth  or  Jadoo  fiber,  but  we  use  the  soil 
from  the  rows.  The  pot  is  put  into  the 
little  hole  and  the  runner  “set”  in  it— 
either  by  placing  a  little  stone  on  top  or 
by  pinning  it  down  with  a  hairpin.  The 
little  plant  soon  roots  in  the  pot.  It  is  fed 
largely  by  the  mother  plant  until  cut 
away.  It  can  be  sold  in  the  pot  or  thumped 
out  as  desired. 

Are  these  potted  plants  good  for  fruit¬ 
ing? 

If  set  out  in  August,  well  watered  and 
cared  for  they  will  give  a  fair  cron  of 
fruit  next  year,  though  of  course  not  as 
much  as  a  Spring-set  plant.  They  can  fol¬ 
low  an  early  crop  like  peas  or  even  early 
potatoes,  or  go  in  between  onions.  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  buying  potted  plants  for 
commercial  strawberry  growing,  but  it  Is 
an  excellent  way  of  getting  a  start  with 
new  varieties.  With  100  good  plants  of 
some  expensive  new  kind  a  man  can  quick¬ 
ly  grow  plants  enough  for  crop  production. 

Is  not  your  Richards  transplanter  just 
as  good  as  the  pot? 

For  some  purposes,  yes.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  of  earth  away  from  the  row,  and  of 
course  the  little  plant  will  not  ship  as  well 
as  the  potted  plant. 

Shall  you  pot  anything  but  Marshall? 

Yes,  we  have  several  fine  new  varieties 
which  have  not  been  introduced,  and  which 
of  course  we  cannot  sell. 

Why  not? 

Because  they  belong  to  the  man  who 
originated  them.  This  man  spent  years  in 
watching  his  seedlings.  Having  found 
something  that  is  a  clear  improvement 
over  most  other  varieties  he  has  as  much 
right  to  it  as  an  inventor  has  to  a  patent. 
As  he  can’t  get  any  patent  he  should  have 
moral  protection  at  least.  He  sent  us  a 
few  plants  for  testing.  They  are  just  as 
much  his  as  though  they  were  growing  on 
his  own  farm.  If  we  were  to  pot  them  and 
sell  them  quietly  to  some  nurseryman  we 
would  be  guilty  of  the  meanest  sort  of  a 
crime! 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  is  ever 
done? 

I  regret  to  say  that  it  has  been  done. 
People  have  taken  such  plants  to  test  and 
discouraged  the  originator  with  false  re¬ 
ports,  all  the  time  securing  a  big  stock  to 
put  on  the  market.  Others  when  they  saw 
the  variety  was  sure  to  be  a  good  one 
quietly  gave  part  of  their  plants  to  a  third 
party  who  propagated  as  many  as  he  could 
and  offered  them  in  competition  with  the 
originator.  Still  others  have  taken  a  va¬ 
riety  somewhat  like  the  new  one  and  put 
it  out  as  true.  “Thief”  is  -  the  brand  I 
would  put  on  anyone  who  does  such  busi¬ 
ness.  If  any  monopoly  is  ever  justified  it 
is  the  first  year’s  absolute  control  of  the 
stock  of  a  new  variety. 

What  will  you  do  with  your  new  plants? 

Whatever  the  originator  says.  My  notion 
is  to  pot  the  runners  and  keep  track  of 
them.  If  the  owner  wants  tnem  for  sale 
he  can  have  them,  but  not  one  of  them 
shall  be  used  to  his  disadvantage. 

Farm  Notes.— How  is  the  Alfalfa? 

Alive  and  growing.  The  best  of  it  was 
about  four  inches  high  by  June  10.  It  ought 
to  live  now,  though  its  worst  time  is  to 
come. 

What  about  the  beardless  barley? 

It  stands  higher  than  the  oats,  and 
grows  differently.  Instead  of  stooling  and 
spreading  out  it  appears  to  send  up  a  sin¬ 
gle  stem.  This  makes  it  a  better  crop  for 
seeding  to  grass  or  clover,  since  it  does 
not  smother  it  out.  The  heads  were  well 
formed  by  June  5,  while  the  barley  aver¬ 
aged  about  two  feet  in  height.  It  will  make 
a  light  cutting  of  hay.  I  judge  that  it 
would  yield  a  fair  crop  of  grain,  but  I  shall 
cut  for  hay,  as  this  will  give  the  Alfalfa 
a  better  chance. 

How  so? 

Give  it  more  air  and  sun,  and  also  give 
us  a  better  chance  to  clip  off  the  weeds. 
We  intend  to  keep  their  heads  well  shaved. 

How  is  the  wheat? 

One  field  of  three  acres  was  thin,  and  I 
cut  it  for  hay  on  June  5.  It  was  at  the 
back  of  the  farm  in  a  hard  place  to  reach 
with  the  binder.  I  also  reasoned  that  by 
cutting  the  wheat  early  we  gave  the  young 
grass  and  clover  a  better  chance  to  grow. 


Wheat  hay  makes  good  fodder,  but  gives 
a  light  yield.  The  rest  of  the  wheat  is 
good,  and  will  be  cut  for  grain. 

How  about  the  oats  and  peas? 

By  June  10  they  stood  about  18  inches 
high— a  thick  and  solid  mat.  As  all  who 
have  grown  the  crop  know,  the  oats  hold 
the  peas  up.  To  my  surprise  the  clover  in 
the  oats  and  peas  is  the  best  seeding  we 
have  on  the  farm.  I  was  told  that  the 
oats  and  peas  would  smother  it,  but  thus 
far  it  is  very  much  alive.  The  worst  clover 
is  in  a  field  of  rye.  I  put  the  clover  seed  on 
myself,  “so  as  to  show  the  boys  how.”  I 
know  it  went  on  right,  and  at  the  proper 
time,  but  only  a  little  plant  here  and  theie 
has  shown  itself.  That  seed  is  somewhere 
in  the  soil.  It  may  stay  there  for  years 
and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  spurt  up  and 
give  some  farmer  a  chance  to  prove  a 
theory  or  notion.  The  first  clover  was  cut 
on  June  6.  I  believe  in  cutting  clover 
early,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  we 
are  to  follow  with  a  crop  like  squash.  The 
Orchard  grass  in  the  big  orchard  near  the 
house  was  cut  June  9.  Most  farmers  make 
the  mistake  of  letting  Orchard  grass  stand 
as  long  as  the  Timothy.  This  is  all  wrong, 
for  the  Orchard  grass  matures  even  eariier 
than  clover. 

Market  Notes.— There  has  not  been  a 
day  for  the  past  year  without  some  sale 
from  the  farm.  We  have  just  taken  the 
contract  to  supply  a  large  boarding  house 
with  milk  and  vegetables.  The  Graft  does 
the  delivering,  and  is  to  have  five  per  cent 
of  all  sales.  The  children  will  pick  and 
sell  all  they  can  from  their  own  garden. 
It  requires  some  skill  to  arrange  a  garden 
so  as  to  have  a  full  succession  of  crops  for 
customers.  How  much  of  each  shall  be 
planted?  There  are  some  standard  vege¬ 
tables  like  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  Lima 
beans,  peas,  beets  and  onions  which  are 
always  sure  to  sell.  On  a  farm  like  ours 
we  can  hardly  plant  too  many  of  such 
things.  Wasted?  Not  with  10  sows  on 
hand  constantly  ready  to  eat.  There  is 
where  you  get  the  advantage  of  a  hog  s 
society.  He  takes  care  of  the  waste  for 
you.  You  may  plant  more  than  you  can 
sell  to  humans,  but  the  hog  steps  in  and 
saves  your  reputation  when  he  saves  the 
waste.  Most  of  us  build  reputation  not  by 
what  we  make,  but  by  what  we  waste.  1 
shall  hurt  some  one’s  feelings  when  I  say 
that  the  swill  barrel  out  behind  the  shed 
may  be  a  truer  monument  to  the  boss  than 
the  ornaments  in  the  front  room!  The 
Graft  attends  to  the  boarding  house  busi¬ 
ness  well.  I  have  known  farmers  to  take 
such  a  contract  and  when  asked  to  bring 
sw’eet  corn  repudiate  it  in  this  way: 

“We  ain’t  got  none!” 

The  Graft  won’t  do  that.  He  will  get 
out  among  the  other  farmers  and  know 
where  that  corn  can  be  found,  and  he  will 
get  it,  too.  That’s  the  way  to  keep  a  con¬ 
tract! 

Windy  Weather.— The  great  Sunday 
blow  of  June  8  will  long  be  remembered. 
We  had  had  two  days  of  dull  “muggy” 
weather  with  little  showers  that  made 
clover  stew  out  of  the  grass  in  the  pear 
orchard.  The  boys  let  the  water  all  run 
out  of  the  tank,  and  there  stood  the  wind¬ 
mill  with  dead  wings.  The  Madame  didn’t 
purpose  to  have  the  house  run  dry.  “Not 
with  three  big  men  on  the  place  to  pump!” 
But  it  cost  some  nerve  force  to  remind 
them  of  their  duty!  She  came  close  to  ad¬ 
vising  me  to  go  out  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  mill  and  tell  the  community  what 
I  hope  the  Stringfellow  peach  trees  wi.l 
do!  Sunday  morning  came  dull  and  muggy. 
Seven  members  of  the  family  drove  off  to 
church,  and  I  fear  that  lazy  windmill  tinc¬ 
tured  the  Madame’s  Sunday  school  lesson. 
About  11  o’clock  there  came  a  sudden  puff 
of  wind,  and  a  black  cloud  gathered  in 
the  west.  Without  warning  the  leaves  on 
the  orchard  trees  seemed  to  turn  inside  out 
with  a  great  flutter.  The  windmill  shook 
itself  like  a  lazy  man  who  shrugs  his 
shoulders  before  starting  at  a  job  which 
he  cannot  avoid,  and  then  went  to  pump¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  sudden  deluge  of  rain, 
which  soaked  the  ground  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  stopped.  The  sun  came  smiling  out, 
but  the  wind  took  off  its  coat  and  vest  and 
drove  every  cloud  off  the  sky.  How  it  did 
blow!  The  Madame  saw  that  windmill 
turning  before  she  got  to  the  yard!  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  minister,  and  think 
it  likely  his  sermon  elevated  her  spirits 
quite  as  much  as  that  whirling  wheel  did! 
What  a  glorious  thing  that  breeze  was. 
The  rye  waved  like  the  billows  on  the  sea. 
The  leaves  tossed  up  their  hidden  sides 
and  gave  a  silver  tint  to  the  green.  The 
man  who  couldn’t  worship  God  by  just 
looking  off  across  the  waving  and  tossing 
valley  is  a  hard  specimen!  For  dinner  we 
cleaned  up  six  quarts  of  Marshall  straw¬ 
berries,  all  the  green  peas  we  could  eat 
and  three  fat  hens,  besides  potatoes  and 
bread  and  butter! 

Pedigree  and  Performance.— What  do 
you  do  with  those  white-faced  Berkshlres 
you  have  been  telling  about? 

We  offer  them  for  sale  with  the  grade 
pigs. 

At  the  same  price?  _ 


No,  where  the  grades  bring  $3.50  we 
charge  $5  for  the  Berks. 

Do  they  sell  readily  r 

No— farmers  do  not  care  to  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference.  When  the  grades  are  about  the 
same  size  they  appear  to  think  one  animal 
as  good  as  another. 

Do  you  really  think  the  purebreds  are 
worth  more  money  for  pork-making? 

Certainly.  From  my  experience  I  would 
willingly  pay  more  for  well-bred  pigs.  I 
believe  they  can  be  made  to  make  more 
pork  from  a  dollar’s  worth  of  feed. 

How  do  you  make  that  out? 

They  have  better  shape.  The  hams  are 
larger  and  the  sides  longer.  They  will 
have  more  lean  meat  and  less  waste.  They 
have  usually  been  selected  with  these 
points  in  view. 

How  is  that  done? 

Take  our  own  case.  Huglia  and  her 
daughters  are  fine,  well-marked  hogs. 
Their  hams  did  not  seem  to  me  as  heavy 
as  they  should,  and  I  wanted  a  quick¬ 
growing  pig  that  knows  how  to  hustle.  I 
picked  Billy  Berk  because  he  is  built  very 
heavily  behind.  He  and  his  mother’s  an¬ 
cestors  were  bred  on  a  large  fruit  farm. 
The  pigs  are  turned  into  the  orchards  to 
pick  up  the  windfalls  and  hustle  general¬ 
ly.  'i’hat  is  what  I  want  the  Hope  Farm 
pigs  to  do,  and  I  have  it  in  the  pedigree. 
Billy’s  grandfather  dressed  nearly  700 
pounds.  These  are  some  of  the  things  I 
feel  sure  of,  and  so  I  won’t  sell  a  pig  that 
has  fallen  heir  to  these  qualities  for  the 
same  price  that  we  get  for  some  hap¬ 
hazard. 

But  suppose  they  won’t  pay  the  price? 

Then  we’ll  keep  our  white  faces  and  turn 
them  into  pork.  A  ton  or  so  of  pork  next 
Fall  will  make  taxes  and  interest  look  like 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  h.  w.  c. 


Fence-Corner  Peaches.— Your  query  as 
to  why  fence-corner  seedling  peaches  bear 
when  others  do  not  is  easy  to  answer. 
They  are  usually  a  hardy  variety,  or  they 
would  not  grow  to  bearing  age  in  fence 
corners,  and  they  are  not  forced  to  be 
tender.  reader. 

The  man  who  is  feeding  plenty  of  late 
cut  hay  and  cornmeal  may  have  fat  sleek- 
looking  cows,  but  you  may  be  certain  that 
he  isn’t  making  any  money  out  of  the 
milk  they  give.  And  how  is  he  going  to 
get  any  pay  for  the  fat  on  their  backs? 
That’s  easy;  kill  them,  but  the  milk  stops 
then.  _  h.  g.  m. 

If  you  want  a  harvesting  machine  that 
is  reliable — one  that  will  work  success¬ 
fully  in  all  conditions  of  grain — buy  the 
M  cCormick. — .4  dv. 


FARMERS 

Waterproof  or  Plain  Canvas 
Stack  Covers,  Hay  Caps,  Wagon 
and  Implement  Covers,  Tents, 
Plant  Bed  Cloth,  etc. 


HiEUSTIFL'Sr 

124  Chambers  Street,  - 


-  New  York,  N.  If. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue:  full 
description  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KING  HARNESS  CO..  „ 
610  Chureh  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


ARROW  BRAND 

Ready  Roofing 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  sendee 


136  Water  St.,  New  York. _ samples. 


For  the  Roofs  and 

Sides  of  your  Barns 
and  Poultry-Houses 


Lasts  Ihdefinely.  Booklet  “K” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO 

102  William  St,-,.  New  York,  . 


rye,nJaa  ENSI LAGE 
the1 ROSS  machinery 

is  the  best ,  and  if  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof.  Woll’s 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


HE  AMERIGJEr 


"f _ 

I  Combined  Feed  Cutter  &  Shredder 

handles  all  fodder  crops  and  ensilage.  Stationary  or  traveling  feed 
table.  Foursizes— 13,  10.  18  and  20  inches.  Right,  left  or  straight 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Elevators  or  special  Blower 

Outfit.  They  are  doubly  strong,  _ ■■  ,  jg: 

durable,  fast  and  efficient.  Can  * 

be  used  mounted  or  unmounted. 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J  K,  WILDER  SONS, 

Box  20  Monroe,  Michigan* 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  llider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flvo  years,  which  is  proof 
^\!  that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


092  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Key  71,  Havana,  Chiia. 
22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samples. 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co.  p-  °-  ^itts0.^,  pa. 


THE  GREATEST  BARGAIN 

fill  ri  nru  Keeps  our  competitors  awake 
UH  CAll  I  11  nights  to  tell  how  wo  do  it.  i 

DESCRIPTION— Selected  second  growth  hickory 
wheels  and  gears;  Norway  iron  clips  and  bolts;  inch  axle 
double  collars,  full  length  body  loops,  long  body,  any  width.  . 

Solid  spring  bellows  back,  with  Ideal  spring  cross  bar  (spring  cushions 
furnished  in  place  of  cross  bar  if  preferred)  trimmed  in  dark  green,  tan  or 
maroon  leather,  cloth  or  plush.  All  wool  ton  lining,  leather  quarters  and 
back  stays,  curved  top  joints  (see  cut),  complete  with  storm  apron,  side  cur-  1 
tains,  boot  and  full  length  carpet.  Nickel  dash  rail,  hand  rail  and  lazy  back  , 
-  -  rail  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalogue  of  Vehicles  und  IliirneMS  In  Colors.  A  , 


No.  212J4  J  ump  Seat  Trap.  Price,  $t0. 
fine  as  sells  for  $4U  to  $50  more. 


29  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world  sell¬ 
ing  to  consumers,  and  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing  business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safo delivery.  Youaro 
out  nothing  ir  u  ■- 1  satisfied.  W e  make 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  sty  les  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  tho 
cost  of  material  and  making,  plus 
one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue 
shows  complete  line.  Send  for  it. 


No.  152  Top  Buggy  hns  A  inch 
Kelly  rubber  tires  and  rubber  cov¬ 
ered  steps.  Price,  $78  00.  Asgood 
as  sells  for  $40.00  more. 


Elkhart  Carriage  A  Harness  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  J2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8^  marks,  or  lOVfc  francs. 


paid  for  and  stocked  by  your  own  labor!  A  life  free 
from  worry  and  care,  with  family  and  friends  about 
you  who  love  the  country  and  who  have  all  helped 
to  make  the  farm  productive.  If  you  cleared  the  land 
from  the  wilderness,  or  if  you  took  it  when  others 
rejected  it  and  gave  it  strength  and  character,  you 
ought  to  be  prouder  than  a  prince  at  the  tribute  it 
now  pays.  We  hold  that  the  man  who  owns  such  a 
farm  home  needs  nothing  more  of  material  wealth. 
Where  can  one  go  off  the  farm  to  find  an  equal  mea¬ 
sure  of  value? 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  expres* 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  Y«r* 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  21,  1902. 

We  have  heard  eastern  farmers  seriously  ask 
whether  Chinamen  cannot  be  utilized  as  “hired  men.’’ 
As  the  word  “hired”  is  generally  understood  the  an¬ 
swer  will  without  doubt  be  no!  From  all  we  can  learn 
the  Chinaman  is  not  a  success  as  an  individual  farm 
worker.  He  might  work  well  in  a  gang,  but  not  alone. 

* 

Ouk  foreign  exports  for  May  fell  short  of  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  heaviest  loss  was  in  grain  and 
breadstuffs— $13,000,000.  With  the  present  awful 
prices  for  grain  we  question  the  good  sense  in  griev¬ 
ing  over  the  fact  that  feed  is  not  leaving  the  country. 
The  export  trade  should  give  way  to  the  home  market 
whenever  such  prices  are  reached. 

* 

It  is  understood  that  the  British  government  has 
contracts  with  firms  in  this  country  to  supply  a  large 
number  of  high-grade  cattle  for  restocking  the  veldts 
of  South  Africa.  The  first  shipment  of  650  head  was 
recently  made  from  Pensacola,  Fla.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  cattle  business  in  South  Africa  are  great. 
Much  of  that  country  is  also  well  suited  to  fruit  grow’- 
ing,  an  industry  which  has  heretofore  been  practical¬ 
ly  neglected.  Better  sell  cattle  for  peace  than  mules 
for  war! 

* 

Tiie  few  who  have  had  large  and  well-colored 
strawberries  this  year  have  coined  money.  The  dry, 
cold  weather  of  May  cut  the  crop  severely,  and  only 
the  experts  were  able  to  get  the  crop  through  in  fair 
condition.  The  northern  crop  is  reported  short  from 
frost  and  drought,  so  that  high  prices  will  continue. 
Cherries  are  also  likely  to  command  fair  prices,  and  it 
usually  happens  that  all  small  fruits  and  early  apples 
follow  in  line. 

* 

The  United  States  Senate  has  apparently  killed  the 
proposition  to  elect  Senators  by  popular  vote.  There 
is  a  genuine  demand  among  farmers  for  such  method 
of  election.  A  few  things  that  have  happened  of  late 
show  that  the  common  citizen  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  obtaining  recognition  when  his  vote  can 
directly  affect  the  man  who  represents  him  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Are  the  “common  people”  the  only  ones  to 
be  considered?  No,  but  it  has  come  to  a  point  in 
this  country  when  uncommon  people  are  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  if  any  rights  are  clipped 
the  shears  are  most  likely  to  snip  at  what  belongs  to 
the  poor  and  humble. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  gently  criticised  because  it 
does  not  tell  more  “big  stories”  about  farming  and 
make  the  profession  of  agriculture  appear  easier  and 
more  attractive  to  young  men!  We  have,  personally, 
no  “big  stories”  to  tell.  We  know  from  experience 
that  actual  farm  operations  run  down  close  to  the 
small  end  of  the  horn  in  the  most  unaccountable  way! 
We  do  not  try  to  make  farming  appear  an  easy  and 
gentle  method  of  getting  rich,  because  we  know  it  is 
not.  True,  there  are  instances  where  men  have  dug 
a  competence  and  much  more  out  of  the  soil.  There 
are  still  plenty  of  chances  for  doing  this,  but  we  re¬ 
gard  it  as  one  of  the  crimes  of  agricultural  journalism 
to  paint  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  gloss  over 
the  work  and  hard  self-denial  which  lie  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  every  farm  success.  Is  the  outlook  for  farm¬ 
ing  so  discouraging  then?  Not  at  all — we  do  not 
know  of  any  business  which  offers  to  man  a  surer 
path  to  the  greatest  measure  of  wealth  which  this 
world  can  bestow!  What  is  that?  A  good  farm  home 


A  good  many  persons  who  have  planted  Govern¬ 
ment  seeds  from  time  to  time  have  formed  an  im¬ 
pression  that  this  is  not  the  best  way  to  utilize  them. 
The  following  request  received  by  an  Illinois  Repre¬ 
sentative,  shows  that  they  are  undoubtedly  useful, 
thus  fulfilling  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law: 

Dear  Congressman:  Please  send  me  as  many  packages 
of  garden  seed  as  you  can.  Put  in  plenty  of  sunflower 
seeds.  I  haven't  got  a  garden,  but  I  have  a  parrot  and  a 
canary,  both  of  whom  enjoy  these  seeds  very  much. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  say  you  sent  them  garden  seeds 
and  that  when  they  planted  them  the  seeds  did  not  come 
up.  Now,  there  is  no  use  wasting  seed  like  this  when 
my  birds  will  eat  them. 

There  is  sound  reason  in  the  above;  if  seeds  de¬ 
cline  to  come  up  when  planted  they  should  be  thrown 
to  the  birds,  only  it  would  seem  fairer  to  do  so  before 
selling  them. 

• 

That  Guatemala  earthquake  and  eruption  of  Mt. 
Tacana,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  1,000  lives,  is  add¬ 
ing  emphasis  to  the  discussion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
route.  We  cannot  accuse  a  volcano  of  party  politics, 
and  we  must  turn  to  science  to  learn  whether  there  is 
a  possibility  that  Mother  Earth  may  treat  our  tri¬ 
umph  of  modern  engineering  with  the  destructive 
scorn  we  display  towards  an  intruding  ant  hill.  We 
once  knew  a  man  who  had  acquired  a  coffee  planta¬ 
tion  in  San  Salvador.  It  was  very  fertile  and  alto¬ 
gether  desirable,  but  one  day  an  unusually  severe 
earthquake  happened  along,  and  instead  of  his  plan¬ 
tation  that  man  found  he  possessed  a  large  and  un¬ 
desirable  lake  with  a  small  island  in  the  middle!  He 
came  north,  observing  that  his  next  investment  would 
be  in  less  fluctuating  real  estate.  For  similar  reasons 
Uncle  Sam  must  needs  be  sure  that  his  canal  is  not 
fluctuating  either. 

* 

Why  do  not  eastern  farmers,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
grazing  land,  breed  and  feed  fat  cattle  for  beef?  Prices 
for  good  steers  are  now  high,  and  seem  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  high,  at  least  until  another  heavy  corn  crop  is 
produced.  One  reason  is  the  lack  of  local  butcher¬ 
ing  places.  During  the  past  few  years  the  meat  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  completely  changed.  The  trade  in  fat 
stock  has  been  nearly  wiped  out  in  many  places  where 
formerly  hundreds  of  cattle  were  fed  and  slaughtered. 
Another  reason  Is  the  fact  that  of  late  years  farmers 
have  bred  dairy  cattle.  The  smaller  breeds,  which 
excel  at  butter  production,  have  been  used  until  the 
herds  are  filled  with  animals  which  are  unfitted  to 
produce  prime  or  profitable  beef.  Butter  now  brings 
a  fair  price  with  good  prospect  for  the  future.  Natur¬ 
ally  a  dairyman  will  hesitate  long  before  introducing 
blood  into  his  herd  that  will  turn  his  cows  from  but¬ 
ter  to  beef.  While,  in  theory,  eastern  beef-making 
ought  to  pay,  in  some  localities,  we  do  not  expect 
much  change  while  the  prospects  for  dairying  are  as 
hopeful  as  they  are  just  now. 

* 

On  page  368  J.  S.  Woodward  told  us  of  some  suc¬ 
cessful  experiments  in  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air 
in  such  form  that  it  can  be  used  as  fertilizer.  For 
years  the  scientists  have  known  of  this  aerial  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  trouble  has  been  to  capture  and  hold  it. 
It  was  thought  that  clover  and  the  other  pod-bearing 
plants  possessed  a  trade  secret  in  this  business.  It 
appears  that  man’s  brains  are  equal  to  clover’s  fixed 
habit.  Now  we  are  told  of  a  Spanish  scientist  wflo 
has  devised  a  method  of  taking  the  electricity  from 
the  air  and  storing  it  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  power 
or  heating.  Another  scientist  claims  to  have  a  sim¬ 
ple  device  for  cooling  our  houses  which  will  cost  but 
little  more  than  an  ordinary  stove!  By  the  time 
these  scientific  gentlemen  get  fairly  at  work  upon  the 
air  they  are  likely  to  sift  and  screen  unnumbered 
blessings  out  of  it.  Why  not?  The  water  of  the 
ocean,  which  represents  the  washings  from  the  earth, 
yields  up  quantities  of  every  mineral  or  gas  known  to 
human  knowledge.  In  like  mannej-  the  air  probably 
contains  particles  of  all  known  matter.  It  is  man’s 
duty  and  mission  to  capture  and  control  these  sub¬ 
stances  and  forces  so  that  they  may  be  utilized  for 
humanity.  Yes,  the  air  has  its  undiscovered  secrets. 
It  is  a  great  storehouse  of  wealth  and  force  which 
cannot  be  monopolized  and  “cornered,”  but  which  will 
iu  time  be  free  to  all. 


If  you  would  let  us  have  the  money  which  frauds 
and  swindlers  have  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  farm¬ 
ers  during  the  past  20  years  we  could  easily  pay  the 
entire  National  debt!  Two  more  nursery  rogues  are 
exposed  this  week.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that 
such  rascals  can  go  on  year  after  year  telling  their 
improbable  stories  and  finding  not  only  listeners  but 
buyers?  Surely  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  any 
business  to  be  bitten  by  such  fellows.  We  have  ex¬ 
posed  their  methods  again  and  again,  and  we  know 
that  many  of  our  people  nave  become  immune  to  this 
form  of  swindling.  One  reader  tells  us  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  taught  his  boys  so  that  they  can  “talk  a 
tree  fraud  to  death— if  he  would  stay  long  enough  to 
listen!”  He  might  stay  long  enough  to  swear  at  the 
paper,  but  that  will  hurt  nobody  but  himself.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  would  be  poorer  than  a  woodchuck  at  the  close 
of  Winter  if  it  were  obliged  to  live  on  the  good  words 
of  these  rascals! 

* 

There  are  few  people  in  town  and  city  who  realize 
what  the  Grange  has  done  for  American  agriculture. 
Could  they  know  how  this  organization  has  strength¬ 
ened  and  developed  the  qualities  that  give  power  and 
force  to  true  American  character  we  should  never 
hear  the  word  “Granger”  spoken  with  a  sneer!  Of  all 
the  fraternal  oi'ganizations  in  this  country  we  belHve 
the  Grange  stands  at  the  head  in  solid  and  true  use¬ 
fulness.  This  is  largely  because  it  has  reached  and 
helped  individuals  and  communities  which  could  not 
have  been  reached  by  any  other  influence.  The  best 
results  of  its  work  are  to  be  seen  among  the  decaying 
hill  towns  of  New  England.  This  is  not  because  the 
organization  is  most  powerful  there,  but  because  of 
the  brave  fight  it  has  made  to  provide  a  social,  moral 
and  business  influence.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how 
dull,  if  not  hopeless,  life  among  these  hills  would  be 
were  it  not  for  the  Grange.  Church  and  school  house 
may  be  closed,  but  the  Grange  hall  remains  open- 
providing  a  place  where  the  best  farmers  may  come 
together  for  mutual  improvement.  These  hill  towns 
have  made  rich  contributions  to  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  the  Grange  does  its  best  work  in  keep¬ 
ing  alive  the  true  farm  spirit. 

* 

Speaking  of  the  roads  in  his  section  of  the  country 
a  correspondent  says:  “The  annual  scraping  of  sods 
and  stones  into  the  roads  has  been  going  on  lately, 
and,  as  there  has  been  rain  enough  to  make  it  mix 
up  well,  the  wheeling  is  not  prime.  But  as  they  do  it 
only  in  sections,  there  is  usually  some  fair  road  mixed 
in  here  and  there.”  The  above  description  would  ap- 
.ply  to  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  early 
Spring  the  mud  is  hub  deep.  When  this  dries  up. 
deep  ruts  are  left,  which  worry  horses  and  use  up 
wagon  wheels;  and  nothing  more  is  done  until  the 
roads  are  “worked”  by  plowing  furrows  beside  them 
and  hauling  in  the  sods  and  other  rubbish  thus  loos¬ 
ened.  If  the  weather  happens  to  be  favorable  late  in 
the  season,  the  hummocks  may  get  worn  down  some¬ 
what,  so  that  traveling  may  be  fair  until  the  Fall  mud 
season.  One  great  cause  of  these  poor  roads  is  the 
lack  of  proper  ditches.  When  the  snow  melts  or 
heavy  rains  come,  the  water  runs  in  the  road,  making 
it  so  soft  that  heavy  loads  cut  still  deeper  water 
courses.  Ordinary  dirt  will  make  a  fair  road  il’  the 
middle  is  kept  high,  though  gravel  or  broken  stones 
are  far  better.  The  highways  in  some  townships  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  thoroughly  graveling  a 
small  portion  each  year.  When  properly  done,  this 
work  lasts  a  long  time. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Goldfish,  sunfish  and  minnows  will  eat  mosquitoes. 

Is  the  hired  man  lowered  by  the  treatment  you  give 
him? 

What  about  spraying  in  windy  weather?  Who  likes 
to  do  it  then? 

Who  can  tell  of  cases  where  buildings  carrying  lightn¬ 
ing  rods  have  been  struck  by  lightning? 

The  most  innocent  person  we  ever  heard  of  is  the  man 
who  thinks  that  a  short  hop  crop  will  mean  a  “shortage" 
in  beer! 

There  are  some  qualities  about  babyism  that  a  man 
should  retain  to  the  grave.  He  usually  retains  the  wrong 
qualities. 

It  may  be  philosophical  to  take  things  as  they  come, 
but  it  is  a  good  deal  more  business-like  to  go  after  them 
sometimes. 

A  report  comes  from  Maryland  of  a  chick  hatched  out 
with  an  extra  bill.  It  appears  to  be  qualifying  to  get  in¬ 
to  the  meat  trust. 

Half  each  of  kerosene  and  crude  petroleum  burned  on 
the  end  of  a  long  stick  make  a  good  torch  for  burning 
tent-caterpillars. 

Ant  hills!  The  usual  advice  is  to  drive  a  crowbar  down 
into  the  hill  and  pour  into  the  hole  a  pint  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  Then  throw  a  blanket  over  the  hill. 

A  sweet  potato  grower  will  produce  300  bushels  of 
‘‘sweets’’  on  soils  so  poor  that  20  bushels  of  shelled  c  irn 
or  40  of  while  potatoes  would  be  called  a  large  yield. 
How  is  it  done? 
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Events  of  the  IVeek 


DOMESTIC.— In  the  rioting  over  the  teamsters’  strike 
at  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  4,  there  were  frequent  encounters 
between  the  mobs  and  the  police.  Between  100  and  150 
persons  were  injured,  some  of  them  seriously,  and  a  few 
uf  them  fatally.  .  .  .  Officials  of  the  Coal  Creek  Coal 
Company,  in  whose  mine,  in  Tennessee,  over  200  men  were 
recently  killed  by  an  explosion,  have  been  indicted  for 
criminal  misdemeanor  in  not  obeying  the  law  requiring 
daily  inspection  of  the  mine.  .  .  .  June  2-5  Kansas  ex¬ 
perienced  the  heaviest  rains  in  three  years,  and  iloods 
caused  considerable  damage.  Both  the  Neosho  and  Cot¬ 
tonwood  rivers  wrought  much  damage  in  the  vicinity  of 
Emporia.  The  estimated  loss  of  $1,000,000  is  adhered  to 
and  iL  is  believed  it  may  even  go  above  this.  The  Neosiio 
subsided  enough  to  clear  some  lields,  but  over  the  Hooded 
country  a  sediment  was  left  that,  it  is  believed,  will  kill 
all  crops,  including  Alfalfa.  The  highest  water  in  i7 
years  prevailed  at  Independence,  Kan.  The  water  reach¬ 
ed  the  pump  house  and  put  out  the  lire  under  the  boilers, 
leaving  the  city  wiLliout  water  service.  .  .  .  There  was 
a  tall  of  snow  at  White  Creek,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  the  moun¬ 
tains  being  covered.  Black  irost  was  seen  in  exposed 
places,  causing  some  loss  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growth, 
'the  Green  Mountains  and  Mount  Greylock,  in  the  lloo- 
sick  Valley,  were  visited  by  a  heavy  snowfall.  .  .  .  By 
the  burning  of  the  hospiLal  of  the  St.  Luke’s  Society,  in 
Chicago,  June  1),  13  persons  were  killed  and  3U  injured. 
Most  of  tile  victims  were  patients  suffering  from  delirium 
tremens  or  the  use  of  drugs.  The  Humes  spread  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  impossible  to  save  them.  .  .  .  l>’ive  per¬ 
sons  were  burned  to  death  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  June  9  in 
lire  which  destroyed  the  Arcade  and  other  properly.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $300,000.  .  .  .  The  steel  whalebacK. 
steamer  Thomas  Wilson  laundered  in  Lake  Superior,  olf 
Dululli,  Minn.,  June  7;  nine  lives  lost.  ...  A  disas¬ 
trous  lire  occurred  in  Bhiladelphia,  Bu.,  June  10,  render¬ 
ing  many  persons  homeless,  and  causing  a  loss  of  $200,- 
UW.  ...  A  terriUc  electric,  wind  and  hail  storm  pass¬ 
ed  over  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  White  Earth 
Indian  Reservation,  Minnesota,  June  10,  leaving  death 
and  destruction  in  its  wake.  Reports  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  reservation  say  that  in  Walworth  and  At¬ 
lantic  townships  houses  and  barns  were  torn  down,  crops 
destroyed  and  15  persons  are  reported  killed.  .  .  .  The 
coal  strike  continues.  United  Stales  Labor  Commissioner 
Carroll  L>.  Wright,  after  inspecting  the  books  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  three  coal  carrying  roads,  said  lie  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  investigations  of  the  strike  June  10.  The  Civic 
f  ederation  has,  its  secretary  says,  abandoned  efforts  to 
end  the  controversy  between  operators  and  miners.  About 
_j  men,  who  were  engaged  in  lighting  lire  at  the  Jersey 
mine  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  62  Western  Company, 
June  1U,  deserted  their  posts.  As  a  result  of  an  assault 
on  a  watchman,  at  Nanticoke,  three  women  were  ar- 
i esLed  June  10  and*  held  in  bail  to  keep  the  peace.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  efforts  of  the  strike  leaders  to  keep 
their  men  from  committing  acts  of  violence,  there  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  disorder,  annoying  to  the  coal  companies. 

CONGRESS— The  Senate  June  4  began  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill,  the  debate  being  open¬ 
ed  with  a  three-hour  speech  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  lnteroceanic  Canals.  A 
considerable  portion  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  recently  suggested  danger  to  the  Nicara¬ 
gua  Canal  route  of  seismic  disturbances,  which  danger 
he  contended  was  imaginary.  .  .  .  The  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  considered,  but  did  not  act 
on,  the  general  extradition  treaty  recommended  by  the 
1 'an-American  Conference  June  4.  The  committee  gen¬ 
erally  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  treaty  should  be  consid¬ 
erably  moditied  in  the  interest  of  clearness,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  not  be  reported  during  the  present 
session.  .  .  .  The  President  sent  to  the  House  June  5 
tile  report  of  Colonel  Crowder,  who  made  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  charges  of  Governor  Heard,  of  Louisiana,  that 
the  neutrality  laws  were  being  violated  at  Chalmette,  La., 
by  the  British  authorities  shipping  horses  and  mules  from 
New  Orleans  to  South  Africa.  No  violation  of  neutrality 
was  discovered,  and  the  charges  of  recruiting  soldiers  in 
this  country  for  service  in  the  British  army  were  dis¬ 
proved.  The  transactions  of  the  Commission  aggregate 
$17,939,350  from  October,  1899,  to  March,  1W2,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  monthly  value  of  $597,978.  The  total  shipments  are 
given  at  98,587  horses  and  75,108  mules,  65  different  vessels 
being  engaged  in  the  trade,  making  165  voyages.  All  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  for  the  use  of  the  English  army  in  Soutli 
Africa,  the  trade  having  no  existence  prior  to  the  war. 
Col.  Crowder  adds  that  the  port  of  New  Orleans  was  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  1896-7,  to  supply  the  Spanish  army  then 
engaged  in  prosecuting  hostilities  in  Cuba.  .  .  .  Sec¬ 
retary  Hay  and  Mr.  Brun,  the  Danish  Minister  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  June  7  signed  a  protocol  extending  for  12 
months  the  time  allowed  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  the  Danish  West  Indian  treaty.  .  .  .  June  9  the 
House  passed  the  bill  to  protect  the  President,  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident,  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  foreign  Ministers 
and  Ambassadors,  and  to  suppress  the  teaching  of  an¬ 
archy,  by  a  vote  of  175  to  38.  .  .  .  The  House  defeated 
the  bill  to  transfer  certain  forest  reserves  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  and  to  authorize  the  President  to 
establish  game  and  fish  preserves.  Mr.  Cannon,  whose 
motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  was  carried  by 
100  to  70,  claimed  that  the  bill  would  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  administering  forest  reserves,  and  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  receipts  for  the  next  fiscal  year  were  already  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  appropriations  up  to  the  present  time  by 
over  $57,000,000.  .  .  .  The  Senate  June  10  passed  the 
Naval  bill,  carrying  more  than  $78,000,000.  It  includes 
provisions  for  two  first-class  battleships,  two  first-class 
armored  cruisers  and  two  gunboats,  but  strikes  out  the 
House  provision  that  one  of  each  shall  be  built  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  yards.  When  consideration  was  resumed  of  the 
Isthmian  canal  question  Mr.  Turner  delivered  an  extend¬ 
ed  argument  in  support  of  the  Nicaragua  route. 

CUBA.— President  Palma  signed  the  bill  granting  am¬ 
nesty  to  all  Americans  under  sentence  or  awaiting  trial 
in  Cuba  June  9,  and  proceedings  have  been  begun  by  the 
courts  to  quash  the  complaints  against  such  Americans 
and  liberate  those  who  are  in  jail.  President  Palma  lias 


offered  General  Maximo  Gomez  the  position  of  general- 
in-chief  of  the  Cuban  Rural  Guard,  and  it  is  said  that 
General  Gomez  is  inclined  to  accept  this  post. 

HAWAII.— Reports  from  Hawaii  indicate  that  volcanoes 
there  are  showing  more  than  usual  activity.  The  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  schooner  Eclipse  reports  that  he  saw  a  col¬ 
umn  of  Hume  from  the  crater  of  Mokuaweouei,  which  is 
near  the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa,  13,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  has  long  been  quiescent.  It  is  high  above  Kilauea, 
the  active  volcano.  A  large  column  of  smoke  hangs  above 
Kilauea.  .  .  .  The  Senate  Committee  on  Pacific  Islands 
and  Porto  Rico  June  9  authorized  a  favorable  report  on 
the  proposition  allowing  pay  for  the  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  Hawaii,  on  the  order  of  President  McKinley,  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  during  the  tran¬ 
sition  period  of  that  territory  in  1899  and  I960.  The  com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  recommend  that  an  amendment  should 
be  made  to  the  General  Deticiency  Appropriation  bill, 
providing  for  the  payment  by  this  Government  of  $l,CMi,- 
uo0,  and  authorizing  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  issue 
bonds  for  the  remainder  of  the  claim,  aggregating 
$500,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  Director 
of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  animal  husbandry  in  Purdue  University,  has 
been  elected  professor  of  animal  husbandry  in  the  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  of  this  institution  to  enlarge  the  in¬ 
struction  in  animal  husbandry,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000  has  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  add 
specimens  of  purebred  animals  to  the  existing  herds  of 
tile  College.  It  is  expected  further  appropriations  will 
be  made  from  time  to  time. 

The  llrst  exhaustive  test  of  creamery  butter  taken  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  was  finished  in  Chicago  re¬ 
cently  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  National  Creamery  Butter  Makers 
Association.  Samples  of  butter  from  500  butter  makers, 
representing  19  States,  were  examined  and  similar  tests 
will  be  made  from  now  until  October,  when  a  report 
will  be  submitted.  The  purpose  of  the  tests  is  to  secure 
an  idea  of  the  quality  of  butter  put  out  by  makers  and 
the  method  of  manufacture.  At  the  end  of  the  Lest  each 
butter  maker  will  hear  the  results  of  the  examination 
as  well  as  suggestions  that  may  assist  him  in  making 
better  quality.  W.  D.  Collyer,  United  States  inspector 
of  butter  exports,  and  B.  D.  White,  field  instructor  of 
the  Minnesota  Dairy  Commission,  are  in  charge  of  the 
tests. 

June  7  lire  destroyed  Erdenheim,  the  famous  stock  farm 
near  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  damage  ex¬ 
ceeding  $109. 0UU.  Among  the  animals  killed  was  Kasim, 
tlie  most  famous  pony  stallion  in  America.  Erdenheim 
was  the  home  of  Flora  Temple,  and  many  famous  horses 
were  bred  there. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College, 
died  June  6,  aged  50.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York  State, 
and  was  formerly  horticulturist  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

J.  W.  Wilson,  son  of  Secretary  Wilson,  has  been  elected 
professor  of  animal  industry  and  live  stock  at  the  South 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  and  director  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

Gov.  Odell  has  appointed  Edward  A.  Callahan,  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  a  member  for  three  years  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Station. 


Government  Crop  Heports. 

Light  frosts  have  occurred  in  northern  New  England 
and  the  lake  regions.  Heavy  rains  in  the  lower  Missouri 
Valley  and  parts  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin  have  hindered  farm  work,  and  been  favorable  for 
the  development  of  rust  in  Winter  wheat,  in  the  Eastern 
and  South  Atlantic  States  drought  is  becoming  serious, 
cutting  short  the  grass  and  small  fruits.  Throughout  the 
central  valleys  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature 
have  been  favorable,  in  the  Spring  wheat  regions  the 
plant  is  making  a  rapid  growth,  except  on  low  land, 
where  moisture  has  been  excessive.  Winter  wheat  har¬ 
vest  is  in  progress  as  far  north  as  Tennessee,  and  south¬ 
ern  Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  wheat  outlook  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  promising,  except  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquim  valleys,  where  grasshopper  damage  is  re¬ 
ported.  Corn  is  making  a  good  growth  through  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Central  States.  Most  of  the  cotton  belt  is  suf¬ 
fering  for  rain.  The  crop  is  well  cultivated  except  in 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  belt.  In  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Maryland  conditions  for  transplanting  lo- 
bacco  have  been  unfavorable.  In  Kentucky  the  acreage 
is  greatly  reduced  on  account  of  scarcity  of  plants  and 
bad  weather.  As  a  whole,  the  fruit  outlook  is  not  prom¬ 
ising.  The  best  reports  come  from  New  England,  the 
lake  regions  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 


Western  Grangers  Want  the  Canal. 

Personally  I  am  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  an  isthmus 
canal.  I  believe  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  lower  freight 
rates  between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  our 
country,  thereby  giving  an  impetus  to  commerce,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  agriculture,  and  will  relieve  the  farmer 
of  his  greatest  burden— high  freight  charges.  With  the 
purchase  of  the  Panama  Canal  with  satisfactory  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  Colombian  government  and  at  $40,- 
000,000  I  am  rather  in  favor  of  this  route,  for  the  reason 
that  the  route  is  so  much  shorter,  good  harbors  on  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  less  likely  to  have  a  com¬ 
peting  canal  at  some  future  time.  The  Nicaragua  route 
will  necessitate  the  making  of  harbors  at  each  end  and 
forever  maintaining  them,  will  be  harder  to  defend  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  greater  length,  longer  for  ships  to  pass 
through,  and  greater  in  expense  of  maintenance.  The 
effort  to  have  a  commission  appointed  by  Congress  to 
survey  yet  another  route  I  consider  as  purely  a  scheme 
of  the  railroads  to  delay  operations.  The  Grange  as  a 
body  is  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  building  the 
canal,  and  was  the  first  to  insist  that  it  be  built  by  the 
Government  instead  of  by  private  individuals  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  expense.  Every  meeting  of  the  National  Grange 
for  years  has  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  canal 
and  its  speedy  construction.  Every  State  Grange  has 
long  kept  this  question  before  its  meetings  and  passed 


resolutions  in  favor  of  its  early  construction  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  thus  urging  the  construction  of  the  canal 
the  Grange  believes  that  it  will  be  an  Incalculable  benefit 
to  the  farmers.  Nicholas  ennis. 

Lecturer  Washington  Grange. 


Crop  Prospects 

JUNE  9.— I  have  made  several  inquiries  of  the  fruit 
growers  around  here,  and  they  all  report  the  raspberry 
vines  healthy  and  prospect  of  a  good  crop.  The  straw¬ 
berry  crop  this  season  is  the  finest  we  ever  had.  and 
prices  are  excellent.  Grass,  wheat  and  oats  are  looking 
fine.  Corn  planting  is  not  over  with  on  account  of  too 
much  rain.  c-  A-  c- 

Galien,  Mich. 

JUNE  7.— The  weather  is  fine;  two  light  frosts  this 
week,  but  no  damage  done.  The  pears,  cherries  and  plums 
are  nearly  all  frozen.  The  prospect  is  for  about  one-half 
a  crop  of  apples.  The  frosts  have  damaged  meadows; 
only  half  a  crop  of  hay  can  be  expected.  Oats  that  were 
phosphated  look  well.  Butter  22  cents,  eggs  18,  veal 
calves  five  cents,  wool  17,  potatoes  75  cents  a  bushel. 
Union  Centre,  N.  Y.  ,  JE¬ 

JUNE  9.— The  Spring  here  has  been  cold  and  dry,  and 
the  hay  crop  must  be  light.  Planted  crops  have  come  up 
slowly.  Raspberries  winterkilled  badly,  and  blackberries 
to  some  extent.  Not  many  of  either  are  grown  near  here. 
Tree  fruits  promise  well,  except  cherries,  which  were 
cut  by  frost  largely.  Strawberries  are  In  fair  condition, 
but  need  rain  badly.  My  grapes  suffered  more  from  the 
Winter  than  usual.  The  trees  have  now  got  their  full 
Summer  dresses  on,  but  the  continued  cool  weather,  while 
damaging  them,  gave  the  budding  beauty  of  the  forests 
an  unusual  lingering  length.  M-  m. 

Medway,  Mass. _ _ 

TWO  MORE  NURSERY  FRAUDS. 

A  Rogue’s  Harvest  in  Ohio. 

The  nursery  fakes  have  invaded  this  county  (Medina) 
with  stories  of  reproducing  apple  trees,  bush  strawberries 
and  plums  crossed  or  cross-grafted  with  the  persimmon, 
so  as  to  make  them  curculio-proof.  Do  you  know  of  any 
apple  of  good  qualities  that  will  reproduce  itself  from 
seed,  and  are  apple  trees  ever  propagated  that  way? 
These  fellows  claim  to  have  six  kinds  that  will  reproduce 
themselves  that  way.  Are  there  any  bush  or  bunch 
strawberries  that  are  of  any  value?  Does  not  the  plum 
and  persimmon  cross  set  them  down  as  fakes?  When 
an  order  has  been  given  and  the  person  who  has  given 
it  desires  it  canceled,  what  is  the  best  course  to  take? 

Is  not  the  fact  that  the  firm  refuses  to  cancel  an  order 
a  good  sign  that  they  are  not  doing  a  straight  business? 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  handling  trees,  and  the 
order  was  always  canceled  for  any  good  reason. 

Qhlo  E.  C.  GREEN. 

This  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  shameful  nur¬ 
sery  frauds  yet  attempted.  I  only  wish  I  knew  the 
name  of  the  so-called  nursery  they  pretend  to  repre¬ 
sent.  The  only  thing  they  pretend  to  sell  that  has 
any  semblance  of  fact  is,  that  there  are  varieties  of 
the  strawberry  that  grow  in  clumps  and  make  few 
runners,  but  only  one  of  these  is  of  any  value,  and 
it  is  not  yet  for  sale  by  anyone.  There  are  no  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  apple  of  any  grade  or  quality  that  repro¬ 
duce  true  from  seed.  They  are  offering  six  kinds  so 
as  to  get  foolish  people  to  buy  at  least  that  many 
trees  at  a  big  price.  The  tale  about  plums  that  are 
cross-grafted  or  crossed  in  any  other  way  with  the 
persimmon  is  all  a  lie  of  the  worst  sort.  How  anyone 
with  average  sense  can  be  led  to  believe  such  stuff  as 
these  rascals  are  telling  is  a  wonder.  But  no  doubt 
they  are  doing  a  flourishing  business  among  the  sim¬ 
ple-minded  people  of  my  native  State  of  Ohio.  They 
are  no  better  than  highway  robbers,  and  are  simply 
working  a  confidence  game  on  the  unsuspecting.  They 
have  not  even  the  shadow  of  honesty.  If  those  who 
have  ordered  their  stuff  will  join  and  resist  its  de¬ 
livery  they  can  easily  do  so  successfully.  Not  a  dol¬ 
lar  should  be  paid  for  it.  They  would  be  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses,  and  could  be  jailed  if 
they  took  it.  I  wonder  what  will  be  the  next  scheme. 

n.  e.  v.  D. 

Tongue-Grafted  Big  Stories. 

Last  Summer  there  was  considerable  nursery  stock  sold 
through  this  country  by  a  well-known  Rochester  firm. 
Their  trees  seemed  to  be  all  right,  well  rooted,  etc.  This 
Spring,  however,  some  of  the  apple  trees  are  dead.  A 
neighbor  will  lose  25  per  cent,  though  the  firm  agrees  to 
replace  them.  Now  two  men  representing  an  Ohio  nur¬ 
sery  are  canvassing  through  here  at  the  present  time,  anti 
when  they  find  these  dead  apple  trees  they  proceed  to 
pull  some  up  and  by  carefully  shaving  off  one  side  near 
the  collar  show  the  tree  to  be  root-grafted,  which  they 
claim  Is  a  cheap  and  inferior  method  of  propagation,  and 
is  not  practiced  by  reputable  nurseries.  They  claim  the 
root  system  is  defective;  that  the  tree  is  subject  to 
borers,  and  seldom  lives  to  arrive  at  a  bearing  age.  Is 
this  true,  and  is  a  budded  tree  superior?  J.  f.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  statement  that 
root-grafting  is  not  practiced  by  reputable  nursery¬ 
men,  and  that  trees  propagated  in  this  way  are  of  no 
value.  There  are  many  millions  of  good  trees  now 
standing  and  bearing  for  many  years  in  the  orchards 
of  the  whole  country.  I  would  pay  as  much  for  them 
as  for  budded  trees.  The  very  fact  that  these  men 
tell  this  tale  is  evidence  that  they  are  not  truthful, 
and  any  other  representations  they  may  make  are  apt 
to  be  false.  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
nor  buy  a  tree  or  anything  else  that  they  offer  for  sale. 

h.  e.  v.  D. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ; 


From  Day  to  Day. 

JUNE. 

From  “The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.” 
And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 

Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in 
tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays; 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen. 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and 
towers 

And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 
The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its 
chalice, 

And  there’s  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too 
mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature’s  palace; 

The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 
Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o’errun 
With  the  deluge  of  Summer  it  receives; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters 
and  sings; 

lie  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to 
her  nest— 

In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature,  which  song  is 
the  best? 

—James  Russell  Lowell. 

* 

There  is  no  reason  for  using  the  com¬ 
mon  white  ironstone  china  baking 
dishes  for  puddings  and  similar  cook¬ 
ing  now;  very  pretty  and  cheap  Japan¬ 
ese  ware  may  he  purchased  for  such  use. 
It  is  decorated  in  blue  and  white,  and 
stands  the  oven  quite  as  well  as  plain 
white  ware.  The  plain  bakers  that  tit 
into  a  handsome  dish  for  setting  on  the 
table  are  very  attractive,  out  are  natur¬ 
ally  more  expensive. 

* 

This  Summer  a  great  many  little 
girls’  sailor  suits  are  made  of  chambray 
or  madras,  instead  of  the  heavier  cotton 
materials  that  were  formerly  our  fa¬ 
vorites.  Such  frocks  are  very  pretty, 
and  are  more  easily  ironed  than  when 
made  of  heavier  materials.  White  ma¬ 
dras  is  very  much  used  for  children’s 
frocks,  plainly  made,  taking  the  place 
of  thin  white  muslins  on  cooler  days. 
Either  the  sailor  or  Gibson  styles  are 
very  suitable  for  white  madras. 

• 

This  is  the  season  when  there  is  sure 
to  be  an  outbreak  of  green  veils,  and 
this  year  they  seem  greener  than  ever — 
a  verdant  tint  that  shames  the  color  of 
an  emerald.  These  green  veils  are  of 
course  for  draping  over  the  hat;  they 
are  not  brought  over  the  face  at  all. 
Bright  emerald  green  achieved  a  sudden 
popularity  in  all  sorts  of  millinery  last 
month;  the  effect  of  some  hats  seen  en¬ 
tirely  disproves  the  impression  that 
green  is  a  restful  color.  Large  pompons 
or  velvet  bows  of  bright  emerald  green 
have  formed  a  favorite  trimming  for 
Panama  outing  hats.  When  not  over¬ 
done  the  effect  is  really  good;  many  wo¬ 
men  who  could  not  wear  the  bright 
green  as  a  dress  trimming  find  it  quite 
becoming  upon  a  hat. 

* 

Do  you  always  rub  the  top  of  your 
bread  dough  with  butter  when  you  set 
it  away  to  rise?  This  prevents  the  form¬ 
ing  of  that  hard  crust  that  is  so  likely 
to  cause  waste  when  molding  the  bread 
into  the  tins.  We  always  wash  the  tops 
of  our  loaves  with  milk  when  they  go 
Into  the  oven,  and  again  when  tney  come 
out;  this  gives  a  crisp  yet  tender  crust. 
We  like  to  give  the  bread  box  a  good 
sun  bath  at  least  once  a  week,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  regular  cleansings.  Those 
scientists  who  fairly  make  the  hair  of 
our  flesh  stand  up  with  their  tales  of 
deadly  microbes  say  that  sunlight  is  a 
foe  to  them  all,  and  though  we  do  not 
expect  the  bread  box  to  be  infected  with 
anything  more  deadly  than  ordinary 


blue  mold  when  neglected,  the  sun  treat¬ 
ment  is  very  desirable  for  it. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  little  tucked  frock  shown 
is  well  suited  to  Summer  wear.  The 
dress  is  made  in  two  pieces,  front  and 
back,  and  is  tucked  in  groups  at  the  up¬ 
per  edge,  but  falls  in  soft  folds  below 
the  stitching.  The  lower  edge  is  finish¬ 
ed  with  a  deep  hem  headed  by  a  group 
of  fine  tucks  to  match  those  at  the  neck. 
The  sleeves  are  in  bishop  style,  finished 


4122  Childs  Tucked  Frock, 

1,  2,  4,  and  6  Years. 

with  narrow  wristbands  and  at  the  neck 
is  a  divided  turn-over  collar.  To  cut 
this  frock  for  a  child  four  years  of  age 
three  yards  27  inches  wide,  2 y2  yards  32 
inches  wide,  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide 
will  be  required,  with  1  y2  yard  of 
needlework  or  lace  for  collar  and  wrist¬ 
bands.  The  pattern  No.  4122  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  children  of  1,  2,  4  and  6  years 
of  age;  price  lu  cents  from  this  office. 

A  box-pleated  flounce  is  one  of  the 
newer  ideas  in  skirts.  As  figured,  the 
skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores.  To  its  lower 
edge  is  seamed  the  flounce  that  is  nar¬ 
rower  at  the  front  and  wider  at  the 
back,  and  which  is  laid  in  a  succession 
of  box  pleats.  To  cut  this  skirt  in  the 
medium  size  10*4  yards  of  material  21 
inches  wide,  8%  yards  27  inches  wide, 
7*4  yards  32  inches  wide,  5 %  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  5 y2  yards  52  inches  wide 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  4124 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30- 
inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


The  Use  of  Rhubarb 

We  are  asked  to  give  modes  of  cooking 
rhubarb.  A  number  of  such  recipes  were 
given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year  and  some 
of  these  are  repeated  herewith. 

Rhubarb  Cobbler.— Fill  a  deep,  buttered, 
earthenware  pie  dish  with  rhubarb  cut  in¬ 
to  pieces  an  inch  long.  Make  a  batter  of 
eggs,  flour,  milk  and  salt,  allowing  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  flour  to  each  egg  and  milk 
enough  to  make  a  batter  thick  as  for  frit¬ 
ter  batter.  Pour  this  over  the  rhubarb  and 
bake  until  the  pudding  is  light  and  nicely 
browned. 

Rhubarb  Tapioca. — Prepare  the  rhubarb 
as  for  stewing;  place  in  a  deep  baking  dish 
and  add  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  well,  a 
little  shredded  o’  ange  peel,  salt  and  dot 
with  bits  of  butter.  Add  one  auart  of 
water  to  half  a  cupful  of  fine  tapioca.  Add 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler 
for  15  minutes.  Then  pour  over  the  rhu¬ 
barb,  cover  the  dish  and  bake  half  an  hour. 
Serve  with  sweetened  whipped  cream. 

Baked  Rhubarb. — This  requires  less  sugar 
than  stewing.  Peel  the  stalks,  selecting 
red  rhubarb.  Cut  into  inch  lengths  and 
place  in  a  stone  crock.  Add  one  part  of 
sugar  to  two  parts  of  the  fruit,  unless  you 
like  it  very  sweet,  then  add  nearly  half 
and  half;  arrange  the  fruit  and  sugar  in 
layers;  use  no  water.  Stand  the  crock  in 
a  pan  of  hot  water,  cover  and  set  in  the 
oven  and  bake  until  the  pieces  are  clear. 
This  may  be  used  for  a  meringue  by  filling 
a  shell  of  good  lighit  pastry,  covering  the 
top  of  the  fruit  with  a  meringue  and  col¬ 
oring  a  delicate  brown  in  the  oven. 

Rhubarb  Compote.— Cut  red  rhubarb  in¬ 
to  pieces  three  inches  long.  Cover  with 


cold  water  and  set  over  a  moderate  fire 
where  it  will  very  slowly  come  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  Drain 
the  water  off  carefully,  or  take  the  rhu¬ 
barb  up  on  a  fork,  keeping  the  pieces 
whole.  Measure  the  water  and  to  each 
pint  add  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar.  Boil 
until  it  becomes  a  syrup,  then  pour  over 
the  rhubarb.  This  is  nice  served  with  plain 
boiled  rice  for  a  simple  dessert 

Rhubarb  Cream  Pie.— One  cupful  of  rhu¬ 
barb  chopped  fine  or  grated,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  grating  of  nut¬ 
meg  or  lemon  peel.  Moisten  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  cornstarch  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
cold  water;  then  fill  the  cup  up  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  stirring  until  clear.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  until  light,  and  add 
them  with  the  cornstarch  to  the  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Line  a  pieplate  with  good  light 
paste,  fill  with  the  mixture  and  bake  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  until  custard  is  set. 
When  done  and  cooled,  cover  with  a  mer¬ 
ingue  made  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
and  half  a  cupful  of  confectioner’s  sugar. 
Brown  delicately  in  the  oven. 

Rhubarb  Fritters.— Select  the  smaller 
stalks  of  tender,  fresh  rhubarb.  Cut  into 
pieces  two  inches  long;  cover  with  cold 
water  and  steam  until  tender;  drain  and 
spread  on  a  platter.  Make  a  syrup  of  su¬ 
gar  and  water,  flavor  with  a  little  lemon. 
Pour  this  over  the  rhubarb  and  let  stand 
until  perfectly  cold.  Drain  off  the  syrup, 
dust  the  rhubarb  thickly  with  granulated 
sugar.  Make  a  fritter  batter  in  usual  way, 
dip  the  pieces  of  rhubarb  in  the  batter  and 
fry  in  deep  hot  fat. 

Rhubarb  SoufllA— Pare  and  cut  the  rhu¬ 
barb  into  small  pieces,  add  enough  water 
to  keep  from  burning,  and  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  quart  of  rhubarb.  Stew  un¬ 
til  tender,  then  press  through  a  sieve.  Mea¬ 
sure  your  rhubarb,  and  to  each  pint  take 
three  eggs;  separate  and  beat  the  yolks 
very,  very  light,  and  add  to  the  rhubarb. 
Mix  well,  then  whip  the  whites  to  a  stiff 
froth  and  fold  into  the  mixture.  Throw 
into  a  well-buttered  dish  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  about  half  an  hour.  When  it 
cracks  open  on  top  it  is  done. 

Rhubarb  Marmalade. — This  is  an  old 
English  recipe,  and  it  makes  a  delicious 
filling  for  tarts  or  roly  puddings.  Wash 
young  rhubarb;  do  not  peel  it;  cut  into 
inch  lengths.  Weigh,  and  to  each  pound 
of  rhubarb  allow  three-fourths  pound  of 
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sugar.  Put  the  rhubarb  into  a  bowl,  put 
the  sugar  over  it,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
over  night.  A  roomy  bowl  is  needed  or 
there  will  be  an  overflow  of  juice.  Put  all 
in  a  preserving  kettle,  bring  slowly  to  a 
boil,  then  boil  for  an  hour,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently  and  skimming  the  scum  rising  to 
the  top.  Fifteen  minutes  before  removing 
from  the  fire  add  for  each  quart  of  pre¬ 
serve  the  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon,  the 
latter  being  peeled  off  thin,  and  then 
chopped  fine.  Seal  hot  in  jars  or  jelly 
glasses.  In  making  rhubarb  jelly,  allow 
one  pint  of  water  to  four  pounds  of  cut¬ 
up  rhubarb,  and  proceed  as  in  making 
apple  jelly. 


A  Boon  To 
Humanity 

>e  wkat  everybody  say*  Vfce 
has  used 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

1 

For  It  cures  tho  most  diffi¬ 
cult  eases  of  Rheumatism- 
after  every  ether  form  W 
treatment  has  failed. 

■t.  Jacobs  Oil  never  fall*. 

. 

It  Conquers  Pain 

1 ! 

Price,  jrc  end  50*. 

. 

BOLD  BY  ALL  DEALER*  IK  MED  101  KB 

1 

 .  1 

$l25OT0$36OO  Expense* 

FOR  HUSTLERS-BOTH  MEN  &  WOMEN 

At  home  or  traveling.  Let  u« 
start  you.  Our  Puritan  Water 
Still— a  wonderful  invention. 
Great  seller— big  money  maker 
Enormous  demand.  Over  60,000  al- 
AERATINC^  f  re,l<ly  Bold-  Everybody  buys.  It 
DOME  '  i  Purifies  the  foulest  water  by  dis- 
— ---lfr  —  ;9  filiation— removes  everyimpurity. 
lUftJ  *  I  WATER  C  Furnishes  absolutely  pure,  aera- 
i  ted,  delicious  drinking  water. 
‘  Beats  Filters.  Saves  lives— pre- 
"  vents  fevers,  sickness,  doctor 
bills — cures  disease,  ““rite  for 
NEW  PLAN  AND  OFFER. 
HARRISON  M’F’G  CO. ,12  Harrison  Bldq.  .Cincinnati,  0. 


oicyctes  aetow  %*ost 

■"  '  —5000  Bicycles,  overstock.  For  SO  days 

only  we  will  sacrifice  at  less  than  actual 

cm?  New  1902  Models. 

"flo//  /so,  **  complete  $8.75 
‘‘CoBBack/’“~t  $0.76 
[‘Siberian,"  «s«ui,  $10.75 

Meudorf,"  Rotd  fUccr,  4  y  *» 

HO  finer  bicycle  at  any  pflco.  *p  M  t a  M  O 

1  Choice  of  M.  &  W.  or  Record  tires 
and  best  equipment  on  all  our  bicycles. 
Strongest  guarantee. 

WeSHIP  ON  APPROVAL 
C.O.D.  to  anyone  without  a  cent  deposit 
&  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
before  purchase  is  binding. 

.  ,,  500  good  2nd-hand  wheels  $3  to  $8. 

'  Do  hot  buy  a  bicycle  until  you  have  written 
for  our  free  catalogues  with  large  photographic 
—  engravings  and  full  descriptions. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO .  Dept.  175  N  Chicago. 


T 

OLLARS 

and  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

Buys  th©  celebrated,  blub  trrnde 

_  new  1902  Model  BURDICK  BICYCI.E, 
28-inch  wheel, any  height  frame,  high  grade  equipment, 
Including  high  grade  guaranteed  pneumatic  tires,  adjustable 
handle  bars,  fine  leather  covered  grips,  padded  saddle,  fine  ball 
bearing  pedals,  nickel  trimmings,  beautifully  finished  through¬ 
out,  any  color  eiiumel.  Ktrongewt  Guarantee. 
$10.95  for  the  celebrated  1902  Kenwood  ISleyele* 
$12.75  f°r  the  celebrated  1902  Klgfn  King  or  Elgin  Queen 
bicycle.  $14.95  for  thehtghestgrnde  1902  bicycle  made,  our 
three-crown  nickel  joint,  Napoleon  or  Josephine,  complete  with 
the  very  finest  equipment,  including  Morgan  k  Wright  highest 
grade  pneumatic  tires,  a  regular  #50. OO  Bicycle, 
in  nAYQ  rpCET  TftlAI  on  u,|y  bicycle  ordered. 
I  vl  Un  I  O  f  IilL  I  111  ML  For  the  most  wonderful  bicycle 
offer  ever  heard  of,  our  liberal  terms  and  pay  after  received 
offer,  write  for  our  free  1902  Bicycle  Catalogue. 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK &C0., CHICAGO, 


he  Jas.  Boss  Stiffened 
fid  Watch  Case  is  made  of 
two  layers  of  Solid  Gold  wi 
a  layer  of  Stiffening  Metal  between 
welded  and  rolled  together  into  one  solid 
sheet  of  metal.  The  Jas.  Boss  Case  in  u 
Solid  Gold  Case  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  Stiffening  Metal  simply  adds 
strength  and  durability.  The  Boss  Case 
is  guaranteed  for  25  years  by  the  largest 
watch  case  makers  in  the  world,  who  have 
been  making  it  for  a  full  half  century. 
Every  Boss  Case  has  the  Keystone  trade¬ 
mark  stamped  inside.  Ask  any  dealer  to 
show  you  one.  Write  us  for  a  booklet 
telling  the  whole  story. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company,  Philadelphia. 

By  this  mark  Wi  you  know  them 
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Laundry  Work  in  Summer. 

HOW  CAN  WE  LIGHTEN  LABOR? 

During  the  Summer,  when  every  house¬ 
keeper  finds  many  extra  duties,  the  laun¬ 
dry  work  becomes  one  of  the  heaviest 
tasks,  and  it  is  necessary  to  seek  every 
method  of  lightening  it.  Have  you  any 
special  plans  for  lessening  the  amount  of 
washing,  or  of  saving  labor  in  doing  the 
work?  What  is  your  greatest  help  on 
wash  day?  Do  you  plan  special  cooking 
to  save  labor  on  wash  day,  and  to  utilize 
the  extra  heat  on  ironing  day?  During 
the  Summer  we  plan  to  do  any  extra  bak¬ 
ing  on  ironing  day,  thus  using  heat  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted,  while  the  irons 
are  on  the  stove,  and  lessening  the  need 
for  keeping  up  a  hot  fire  on  other  days. 
Do  you  save  ironing  by  running  towels 
and  similar  plain  pieces  through  the 
wringer,  after  they  have  been  folded  flat? 

We  have  no  special  plans  for  saving 
labor  in  doing  the  washing,  hut  would 
he  very  much  pleased  to  hear  of  an 
easier  way.  We  plan  to  have  as  little 
cooking  as  possible  to  do  that  day,  and 
generally  hake  our  bread  and  other 
things  on  ironing  day.  Towels  and  oth¬ 
er  plain  pieces  we  pass  through  the 
wringer,  and  find  that  it  answers  the 
purpose  well,  and  saves  labor  in  ironing. 
I  would  like  to  hear  of  any  other  plans 
for  lessening  labor.  j.  s.  m.  t. 

Canada. 

For  the  ever  recurring  labor  of  wash¬ 
ing  day  nearly  every  one  has  her  own 
theory  and  practice.  My  greatest  helps 
are  soft  water  in  plenty,  and  good  soap. 
Soft  soap  is  preferred,  as  taking  less 
time  to  use.  A  good  washing  machine 
is  a  very  great  assistance,  but  the  best 
need  to  be  run  by  man  power,  which  is 
not  always  to  be  had.  Clothes  may  be 
soaked  in  lukewarm  soapsuds  a  half 
hour  or  an  hour,  hut  longer  than  that 
seems  to  set  the  dirt  in  the  clothes. 
When  clothes  are  rubbed  ready  for  the 
boiler  it  is  a  good  thing  to  wring  them 
out  of  a  pail  of  clean  water,  as,  if  dirty 
suds  is  left  in  them,  the  boiling  after¬ 
wards  leaves  the  clothes  grimy.  After¬ 
wards  good  sudsing  and  rinsing  and  a 
thorough  swinging  on  the  line  complete 
the  process,  but  they  should  not  be  left 
out  in  a  strong  wind.  In  time  of  year 
when  clothes  can  be  spread  on  the  grass, 
it  is  well  to  take  the  soap  out  and  rub 
a  little  on  the  soiled  spots  that  have  es¬ 
caped  the  washboard.  Rinsing  twice  in 
the  morning  gives  a  clear  look  that  is 
pleasant  to  see.  One  benefit  of  spread¬ 
ing  clothes  on  the  grass  is  that  they 
can  be  rinsed  in  the  early  morning  and 
have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  day  on 
the  line.  I  have  heard  many  recipes  for 
washing  where  it  was  declared  no  rub¬ 
bing  was  required.  I  am  very  skeptical 
about  the  good  of  such  ways.  If  they 
work  once  or  twice  they  fail  if  used 
steadily.  Borax  is  quite  a  help;  a  pound 
o?  borax  dissolved  in  hot  water,  well 
stirred  in  a  barrel  of  soft  soap  when 
newly  made  and  put  in  the  cellar,  pre¬ 
pares  the  soap  to  do  its  duty  by  clothes 
that  are  to  be  washed,  but  even  +hen 
some  hand  rubbing  is  required.  Many 
things  are  desirable  to  use  if  we  take 
them  for  what  they  are  worth  for  helps, 
and  do  not  expect  too  much  of  them. 
Some  washers  have  an  unpleasant  gift 
of  washing  out  all  the  color  from  calico 
and  denims.  If  colored  garments  are 
taken  singly  and  rubbed  out  quickly  and 
after  wringing  are  plunged  at  once  into 
cold  hard  water  the  fading  process  is  at 
once  arrested.  Soaking  calicoes  or  col- 
oi ed  clothing  of  any  kind  to  make  them 
wash  easier  only  soaks  out  the  color. 
Clear  water  is  not  so  trying  on  colored 
clothes  as  strong  boiling  suds.  In  iron¬ 
ing  I  have  often  folded  the  towels 
lengthwise  on  the  ironing  board,  one  on 
the  other,  and  beginning  at  the  top  iron¬ 
ed  and  folded  them.  It  is  not  quite  so 
easy  as  takihg  them  singly,  but  no  mus¬ 
cle  is  wasted.  aunt  rachel. 

Wisconsin. 

We  live  on  a  farm  with  the  usual  ex¬ 
tra  help  through  the  busy  season  out  of 
doors.  We  are  seven  at  home,  two  of  us 
being  school  ma’ams,  and  we  wash  for 
live  beds.  During  the  Summer  we  can 
wash  at  the  west  end  of  our  kitchen 


where  is  nice  shade  and  almost  every¬ 
thing  to  help  with  washing — plenty  of 
line  a  few  steps  from  the  door,  dry 
wood,  and  water  so  soft  and  pure  it 
really  looks  blue.  In  the  back  yard  are 
two  clumps  of  trees  which  afford  us  just 
the  right  shade  for  drying  delicate  col¬ 
ored  fabrics,  and  we  always  bring  those 
in  as  soon  as  dry.  We  have  a  copper 
wash  boiler  with  flat  bottom  for  using 
on  top  of  the  stove  covers.  This  has 
been  in  use  weekly — often  semi-weekly 
— for  nine  years.  We  use  soft  soap  at 
times;  but  are  now  using  a  good  wash¬ 
ing  powder  and  a  hard  white  soap.  We 
also  use  a  pounding  barrel — not  the 
large,  clumsy  affair  my  grandmother 
had— but  a  neat  little  cask,  bought  some 
years  ago  at  the  drug  store.  It  was  used 
for  whisky,  and  is  nearly  as  smooth  in¬ 
side  as  a  barrel  churn.  The  pounder  is 
light,  and  both  dirt  and  fun  are  ex¬ 
tracted,  when  the  seven-year-old  boy 
wields  it,  dancing  around  the  barrel. 
The  washing  is  most  carefully  sorted, 
and  we  often  boil  in  five  separate  lots. 
We  also  make  fresh  suds  from  one  to 
five  times,  never  using  the  water  until 
it  is  very  dirty.  This  may  sound  like  a 
slow  process,  but  it  is  productive  of  the 
best  results.  All  suds  (except  that  for 
woolen  goods,  which  are  quickly  washed 
and  rinsed  through  very  warm  water)  is 
rather  cool  when  the  clothes  are  put  in, 
but  boiling  water  is  added  to  the  white 
washing  after  it  is  well  wetted. 

Handkerchiefs  are  soaked  and  rinsed 
out  in  cold  salted  water  before  going  in 
the  warm  suds.  White  tablecloths  and 
napkins  are  whitened  by  being  hung  in 
the  hottest  sunshine,  and  then  wet 
again  when  dry.  All  pieces  to  be  starch¬ 
ed  are  first  dried.  Having  tried  many 
ways,  we  find  that  bluing,  starch  and 
smooth  ironing  tend  to  make  garments 
wash  much  easier.  We  use  a  great  deal 
of  starch  made  with  wheat  flour.  We 
bring  in  the  clothes  before  night  anu 
dampen  and  roll  them. 

A  brisk  fire,  a  clean  stove  and  irons, 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  proper  iron¬ 
ing.  We  often  give  our  irons  a  thorough 
washing  all  over  in  warm  soapsuds,  and 
wipe  and  dry  them  most  carefully.  We 
use  a  homemade  ironing  board  and  have 
a  lump  of  beeswax  tied  in  a  cloth,  coarse 
salt,  brown  paper,  and  soft  old  cloth  as 
aids  in  keeping  our  irons  perfectly  clean 
and  smooth.  That  one  of  us  who  irons 
places  her  work  near  a  window  in  the 
sitting  room,  steps  a  few  feet  through 
the  hall,  and  is  almost  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  heat  of  the  stove.  Every  piece 
is  thoroughly  aired  before  being  put 
away,  and  all  needing  any  mending, 
darning,  or  buttons  are  left  out  until  re¬ 
paired,  usually  being  placed  in  the  emp¬ 
tied  wash  basket.  As  we  never  iron 
stockings  or  socks— merely  stretching 
them  into  shape  as  we  turn  them  after 
they  are  well  aired — and  as  they  are 
nearly  all  cleansed  in  the  pounding 
barrel,  we  feel  quite  free  to  change  them 
often  in  warm  weather.  But,  after  all 
said  and  done,  laundry  work  is  hard, 
slow  work.  MRS.  I,.  II.  NILES. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Jam  Dumplings. — To  one  quart  of 
sifted  flour  add  two  heaping  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  half  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  sift  several  times.  Beat  two  eggs 
light  and  add  to  a  cup  of  milk;  stir  into 
the  flour,  adding  a  large  tablespoonful 
of  butter  melted;  add  enough  milk  to 
make  a  soft  dough;  roll  out,  cut  in 
squares,  put  a  large  spoonful  of  jam  in 
center  of  each  square,  pinch  the  edges 
together,  place  them  in  a  baking  pan  and 
bake  them  for  25  minutes;  serve  with 
vanilla  sauce. 

Black  Angel  Cake. — One  egg,  half  a 
cupful  of  sweet  milk,  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  one-third  cake  Baker’s  unsweet¬ 
ened  chocolate.  Cook  these  ingredients 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


till  it  thickens  and  let  cool  while  making 
the  cake  part  as  follows:  One  cupful  of 
sugar,  half  cupful  butter  creamed,  two 
eggs  beaten  separately,  half  cupful 
sweet  milk,  two  cupfuls  flour,  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda  in  the  milk  (do  not  use 
any  cream  tartar),  half  teaspoonful  va¬ 
nilla.  Mix  the  cake  thoroughly,  then 
add  the  chocolate  paste  and  beat  well. 
Bake  in  two  layers  and  put  together 
with  white  icing.  This  is  a  delicious 
cake. 

Delicate  Fishballs. — Boil  the  quantity 
of  codfish  that  would  be  required, 
changing  the  water  once  that  it  may 
not  be  too  salt.  While  the  fish  is  hot 
pick  it  very  fine,  so  that  it  will  be  feath¬ 
ery.  It  cannot  be  done  fine  enough  with 
a  fork,  and  should  be  picked  by  hand. 
At  the  same  time  have  hot  boiled  pota¬ 
toes  ready,  mash  them  thoroughly  and 
make  them  creamy  with  milk  •  and  a 
good-sized  lump  of  butter.  To  three 
cupfuls  of  mashed  potatoes  take  iy2 
cupful  of  fish;  the  fish  should  not  be 
packed  down.  Beat  one  egg  lightly  and 
stir  into  the  other  ingredients  and  sea¬ 
son  to  taste.  Beat  the  mixture  well  to¬ 
gether  and  until  light,  then  mold  it  into 
small  balls,  handling  lightly  and  before 
frying  roll  the  balls  in  flour.  Fry  them 
in  smoking  hot  fat  until  a  gold  color. 

Shiny  Gingerbread. — This  is  very 
crackly  and  shiny  on  top.  The  secret 
of  making  it  thus  is  to  pour  the  short¬ 
ening  boiling  hot  on  the  molasses  and 
beat  the  batter  as  little  as  possible.  Pour 
a  small  half-teacupful  of  boiling  hot 
shortening,  lard  and  butter,  or  beef  suet 
and  butter  mixed,  upon  one-half  pint  of 
New  Orleans  molasses;  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  a  tablespoonful  of 
ground  ginger,  a  teaspoonful  of  cinna¬ 
mon;  then  sift  in  about  three-quarters 
of  a  pint  of  flour,  to  which  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  soda  has  been  added;  last¬ 
ly  add  a  well-beaten  egg,  then  mix  with 
a  few  deft  turns  of  the  spoon  and  bake 
in  one  large  pan  or  two  small  ones  in  a 
moderate  oven;  serve  hot,  and  break, 
not  cut,  at  the  table. 


Tiie  Household  Congress. 

Butter  Dressing  fob  Potato  Salad. 
— One  cupful  butter,  melted,  into  which 
is  stirred  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  half 
cupful  of  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  salt, 
one  egg,  half  teaspoonful  mustard,  and 
a  little  pepper.  Add  a  small  cupful  of 
boiling  water,  and  cook  together  until 
thickened  like  cream.  m. 

New  York. 

Laundry  Suggestions. — Gum  arabic 
dissolved  in  water  and  added  to  the 
starch  will  give  it  an  extra  stiffness.  If 
you  use  flour  starch  for  the  colored 
clothes,  wet  the  flour  with  cold  water 
and  stir  or  beat  it  until  not  a  lump  re¬ 
mains,  then  pour  the  boiling  water  on 
it.  When  it  is  ready  to  take  from  the 
stove  add  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
borax  which  has  been  dissolved  in  a 
little  boiling  water.  This  will  keep  the 
starch  from  sticking  when  it  is  ironed, 
and  make  it  glossy.  Many  housekeep¬ 
ers  have  been  annoyed  by  having  the 
colors  of  their  beautifully  embroidered 
centerpieces  and  doilies  grow  faded  and 
dingy  after  laundering  a  few  times.  This 
is  not  necessary  if  they  are  washed 
properly.  Prepare  a  suds  of  lukewarm 
water  and  good  soap,  then  dissolve  a 
little  borax  in  it.  Rub  between  the 
hands  until  the  articles  are  clean.  Rinse 
through  two  waters  with  a  very  little 
bluing  in  the  second,  and  hang  in  the 
shade  to  dry.  After  they  have  been 
dampened  and  rolled  up  an  hour  or  two, 
iron  on  the  wrong  side.  Little  starch  is 
used  on  such  articles,  and  many  good 


housekeepers  do  not  use  any.  A  little 
boiled  starch  added  to  the  second  rinse 
water  is  all  that  is  needed.  e.  j.  c. 

Kansas. 

“A  friend,”  says  Emerson,  “is  a  per¬ 
son  with  whom  I  may  be  sincere.  Be¬ 
fore  him  I  may  think  aloud.  I  am  ar¬ 
rived  at  last  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
so  real  and  equal  that  I  may  drop  even 
those  undermost  garments  of  dissimula¬ 
tion,  courtesy  and  second  thought, 
which  men  never  put  off  and  may  deal 
with  him  with  the  simplicity  and  whole¬ 
ness  with  which  one  chemical  atom 
meets  another.” 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 

WHAT  DO  THE  CHILDREN  DRINK? 

Don't  give  them  tea  or  coffee.  Have  you  tried  the 
now  food  drink  called  GRAIN-O?  It  is  delicious 
and  nourishing  and  takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The 
more  Grain-O  you  give  the  children  the  more  health 
you  distribute  through  their  systems.  Grain-O  Is 
made  of  pure  grains  and  when  properly  prepared 
tastes  like  the  choice  grades  of  coffee  but  costs  about 
\i  as  much.  All  grocers  sell  it.  15c.  and  25c. 


V ery  Low  Rates 

FOR 

COLONISTS 

TO 

California,  Montana,  Utah, 
Washington,  Oregon, 
British  Columbia,  Idaho, 

VIA 

Big  Four  Route 

One  way  second  class  colonist  tickets 
to  Helena,  Butte,  Ogden,  Spokane,  Port¬ 
land,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  and  other  points 
in  the  West*and  Northwest  will  be  on  sale 
at  very  low  rates  from  all  points  on  the 
“Big  Four,”  daily,  until  April  30,  1902. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as 
to  rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on 
Agents  “  Big  Four  Route,”  or  address 
the  undersigned. 

WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  F.  DEPPE, 

Gen'l  Hass.  &  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


"The  Sphinx  of  the  Twentieth  Century." 

ASIA  AND 

THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

Comparatively  few  people  are 
familiar  with  the  Chinese  Empire 
as  it  exists  to-day.  in  view  of  the 
constantly  growing  Oriental  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  every¬ 
one  should  become  familiar  with 
the  Chinese  Empire.  The 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL’S 

“Four-Track  Series”  No.  28  gives 
valuable  statistics  anti  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Flowery  King¬ 
dom,  and  contains  a  new  and 
accurate  map  in  colors. 

A  copy  of  No.  28,  “A  Now  Map  of  Asia 
and  tho  Chinese  Empire,  '  sent  free,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  five  cents  in  stamps  by 
George  H  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  New  York  Central  Railroad,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 


STEM-WIND  WATCH.CHAIN  AND  CHARM 


You  can  get  a  Stem-Wind,  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  warranted,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm 
for  selling  19  packages  of  BluinoatlOceach 
Send  name  and  address  atonce  and  we  will 
forward  you  the  Bluine  and  our  large  Pre¬ 
mium  List,  postpaid.  No  money  required. 

WT  w  T.T  n«  ixn  r<nnnAV/l  JlinrtHrtn  M  a  I  fa 


Undeniably  the  Best— Absolute  Perfection 

HAPGOOD  DOUBLE  FLUE  AND  HOT  BLAST  RANGES 

Save  one-third  in  fuel  over  any  other  range  made.  Material  and  workmanship 
unexcelled.  Guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or  you  can  return  them  and  have  your 
money  back.  (See  cut.)  OUK  IIAl’ttOOD  ANT1-TKIIST  SA.NUE,  2  sixes,  12 
combinations.  A  6-hole  range,  full  nickel  trimmings  and  aluminum  coated 
reservoir,  and  oven  12x17x21,  $*4.48.  Most  perfect  low  priced  range  on  the 
market.  We  have  complete  line  of  ranges  from  $13.00  up.  Send  for  complete 
Catalogue  showing  a  full  line  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Buggies,  Sewing 
Machines,  llurness  and  1000  other  articles. 

HAPCOOD  MFC.  CO.,  -  Box  124,  Alton,  III. 

The  only  manufacturing  company  in  the  world  in  their  line  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


New  York,  June  14,  1902. 
GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  N.  Y.  —  @  80% 

No.  2,  Northern,  Duluth .  —  @  79% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  71 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @46 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  choice,  per  bu . 2  20  @2  22% 

Poor  to  good . 1  60  @2  17% 

Medium,  choice  .  —  @1  70 

Poor  to  good  . 1  35  @1  60 

Pea,  choice  .  —  @1  65 

Poor  to  good  . 1  35  @1  CO 

Red  kidney,  choice  . 2  20  @2  25 

Poor  to  good  . 1  30  @2  15 

White  kidney,  choice  . 1  90  @1  95 

Poor  to  good  . 1  70  @1  85 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice  .  —  @1  60 

Yellow  eye.  choice  .  —  @2  15 

Dima,  California,  prime . 2  75  @2  80 

imported,  Giants  . 2  05  @2  10 

Marrow,  round  . 1  90  @2  00 

Marrow,  klotzels  . 1  75  @1  SO 

Medium,  choice  . 1  57%@1  60 

Medium,  poor  to  good . 1  40  @1  55 

PEED. 

City  bran,  200-lb  sacks .  —  @21  00 

Middlings  .  —  @22  00 

Spring  bran  .  —  @20  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  90 

No.  2  .  75  @  80 

No.  3 .  60  @  65 

Clover  .  50  @  55 

Clover,  mixed .  60  @  65 

Straw,  rye,  long .  75  @  80 


MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 


freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy.. 

Half- tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Tubs,  thirds  . 

Tins,  etc . 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy 

Good  to  prime  . 

Common  to  fair . 

Western  factory,  firsts . 

Seconds  . . . .  . 

Thirds  . 

Renovated,  fancy  . 

Common  to  prime  . 

Packing  stock  . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 
W’n,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  doz 
Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good.. 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 
Nearby,  State  and  Penn.,  White 
Leghorn,  selected,  fancy — 
Fresh  gathered,  av.  prime.... 

State  &  Pa.,  fair  to  good . 

W’n,  northerly  sections,  can- 

died,  fancy  . 

Northerly  sections,  uncandled, 

graded  . 

Northerly  sections,  ungraded. 
Southerly  sections,  graded  — 
So’ly  sections,  ungraded,  best. 
So’ly  sections,  ungraded,  poor 

to  fair  . 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime . 

Regular  packings,  av.  best  — 

Tenn.  and  other  So.,  prime . 

Fair  to  good  . . . 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  doz.... 
Checks,  per  dozen . 


—  @ 
20%@ 
19%@ 
-  @ 
20%  @ 
19%@ 
18%@ 


18  @ 
19%@ 
1S%@ 
17%@ 
—  @ 
17%@ 
16  @ 
-  @ 
17  @ 
17  @ 


-  @ 
17  @ 


19  @ 
17%@ 
-  @ 

17  @ 


16%@ 
15%@ 
16  @ 
—  @ 


14%@ 
-  @ 
14%@ 

—  @ 
13%@ 
13  @ 
12  @ 


21% 

21 

20 

19 
21 

20 

19 
18 
20% 

20 
19 
18 
18% 
18 

17 

19% 

19 

18 


18 

17% 


20 

18 

17 

17% 

16% 

36% 

16% 

16 

15% 

15% 

15 

14% 

14 

15 
14 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  veals,  prime,  per  lb —  10  @  10% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb..  7%@  8% 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  per  lb .  9%@  9% 

Jersey,  medium,  per  lb .  9 %@  9% 

Jersey,  heavy,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  large,  per  lb .  22  @  25 

Small,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @15 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  10 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  —  @11 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

So.  and  Southw’n,  per  pair...  60  @  70 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

So.  and  Southw’n,  per  pair....  75  @  90 
Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  W’n  hens,  av.  nest....  —  @  14 

W’n,  toms,  av.  best... .  —  @13 

Poor  to  fair  .  8  @  10 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  large, 

fancy,  per  lb .  35  @  37 

Phila.,  broilers,  mixed  sizes..  30  @  34 

Penn.,  broilers,  per  lb .  28  @  33 

Baltimore,  broilers,  large  —  32  @  34 
Baltimore,  broilers,  small....  27  @  30 
W’n,  broilers,  dry-picked  lb..  26  @  28 

W’n,  broilers,  scalded  .  23  @  25 

Southern,  broilers,  small .  17  @  18 

Fowls,  W’n.  dry-picked  av.  best  —  @  13 

W’n,  scalded,  av.  best .  —  @  13 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  12%@  13 

Western,  poor  to  fair  .  10  @  12 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  8%@  9 

Spring  ducklings,  Eastern  and 

Long  Island,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz  —  @2  50 

Mixed,  per  dozer.  .  —  @2  00 

Dark,  per  dozen  .  —  @1  50 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  No.  1,  young  hens,  lb  19  @  20 

Young  toms  .  19  @  20 

No.  2  .  13  @  15 

Capons,  fancy,  large  .  18  @  19 

Chickens,  l’ge,  soft-meated,  fey  16  @  17 

Average  No.  1 .  11  @  12 

No.  2  .  7  @  8 

Broilers,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  18  @  19 

Scalded,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Fowls,  No.  1,  per  lb .  —  @  12% 

No.  2,  per  tb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  No.  1,  per  Hi .  14  @  15 

Geese,  No.  1,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5  00  @5  7a 

Hulls  . 4  00  @5  75 

Cows  . 2  50  @5  25 


Calves  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  _ 

Hogs,  State 


4  40  @7  75 

3  00  @5  20 

4  50  @7  75 
—  @7  50 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  per  lb  20%@  22 

Prime  .  19  @  20 

N.  Y.  State.  1900,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Olds,  per  lb .  5  @  8 

German,  crop  1901 .  35  @  42 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fey,  lb  —  @  11 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice .  10%@  10% 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime .  —  @10 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good  7  @  9% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  &. 

Michigan,  quarters  .  5  @  6 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W'n,  qrs .  5  @  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  qrs .  4  @  4% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 
cut  per  lb .  3%@  4 


Cores  and  skins,  1901,  p  100  lbs.1  50  @1  90 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1901,  lb  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb..  13  @  14 
Southern,  1901  per  lb .  11  @  12 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Ben  Davis,  per  bbl - 3  50  @4  50 

Baldwin,  good  to  fancy,  bbl. 4  00  @6  00 
Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl — 4  00  @5  50 

Russet  Golden,  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  00 

Russet,  inferior,  per  bbl . 2  50  @2  75 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades.2  50  @2  75 
Peaches,  Florida,  early  sorts, 

per  carrier  . 1  50  @3  00 

Georgia  poor  to  fair,  car’r — 1  25  @2  25 
So.  C.,  poor  to  fair,  p.  carrier. 1  25  @1  76 
N.  C.,  poor  to  good,  p  carrier.l  25  @2  00 

Plums,  Fla..  Botan,  carrier .  —  @2  50 

Cherries,  large,  dark  per  lb —  8  @  10 

Large,  light  colored  per  lb..  7  @  9 

Sour,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Strawberries,  Md.  and  Del.,  fey 

varieties,  per  qt .  8  @  10 

Md.  and  Del.,  poor  to  prime..  5  @  7 

South  Jersey,  per  quart .  5  @  12 

Monmouth  Co.,  Jersey,  qt....  6  @  12 

Up-river,  per  quart .  9  @  14 

Hilton  and  Irvington,  Jersey  10  @  16 
Staten  Island,  per  'quart  —  10  @  16 
Gooseberries,  extra  large,  qt...  8  @  10 

Green,  small  to  medium,  qt..  5  @  6 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  large,  blue  9  @  10 

N.  C..  small  black,  qt .  5  @  8 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  p'er  qt -  10  @  34 

Red  raspberries,  Va.,  per  pint..  12  @  15 
Muskmelons,  Fla.,  per  case — 1  25  @2  50 
Watermelons,  Florida,  per  100.20  00@30  00 
Florida,  per  carload  . 225  00@275  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  State  and  Western, 

per  180  lbs . 2  00 

State  &  W’n,  per  sack . 1  87 

Belgian,  per  368-lb  bag . 1  00 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  bag . 1  75 

Irish  and  English,  per  168-lb. 1  50 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl . 4  00 

Bermuda,  No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  50 

Southern,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  75 

Southern,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl. ...1  75 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz.. 3  00 

Extra,  per  dozen  . 2  25 

Prime,  per  dozen  . 1  25 

Culls,  per  dozen  .  75 

Beets,  So.,  per  100  bunches . 2  00 

Long  Island,  per  100  bunches. 4  00 
Cabbage,  Baltimore,  per  bbl  cte.l  75 
Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  p  bbl  cte..l  75 

Norfolk,  tier  bbl . 1  75 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  basket....  75 

Florida,  per  crate  .  50 

Savannah,  per  basket . 1  00 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00 

North  Carolina,  per  bkt . 1  25 

Cauliflowers,  Long  Island  and 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  p  %-bbl  cte.2  00 
Lettuce,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl —  50 
Onions,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl. 2  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . 1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate  . 1  65 

Florida,  per  crate  . 1  25 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00 

Peas,  Baltimore,  p  %-bbl  bkt...  75 
Eastern  Shore,  per  basket....  75 

Jersey,  per  basket .  75 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  50 

Radishes,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  p  100  50 

Spinach,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  35 

Squash,  So.,  per  bbl  crate . 1  25 

String  beans,  Char.,  p  bkt .  50 

Savannah,  per  basket .  50 

N.  C.,  green,  per  basket .  75 

N.  C.,  wax,  per  bushel .  50 

Norfolk,  green,  per  bkt . 1  50 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  basket _ 1  00 

Baltimore,  green,  per  bkt _ 1  25 

Baltimore,  wax,  per  bkt . 1  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier _ 1  00 

Mississippi  per  fiat  case .  75 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  100  bchs.l  00 


@2  25 
@2  12 
@1  50 
@1  90 
@1  75 
@4  50 
@3  50 
@4  00 
@3  50 
@2  25 
@1  50 
@4  00 
@2  75 
@2  00 
@1  00 
@4  00 
@6  00 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@1  25 
@1  00 
@1  25 
@1  50 
@1  50 

@4  00 
@3  00 
@1  00 
@2  75 
@1  25 
@1  70 
@1  50 
@1  50 
(01  00 
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BUSINESS  BITS. 


Any  of  our  readers  anywhere  who  are 
interested  In  thrashing  machinery  should 
look  it  up  and  write  to  the  Rumely  Co., 
La  Porte,  Ind.,  for  their  catalogue.  It 
will  be  gladly  sent  free  for  the  asking,  and 
will  put.  the  inquirer  in  the  way  of  pos¬ 
sessing  a  thrashing  outfit  of  the  highest 
type  of  usefulness. 

King  Corn  is  coming  with  a  message  of 
prosperity  and  plenty  to  the  growers  of 
the  king  of  cereals.  He  brings  a  notice  of 
double  profit  to  the  corn  growers  of  the 
world.  Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should 
write  to  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine 
Co.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  for  “King  Corn,’’  a 
finely  illustrated  book  which  tells  how  to 
double  the  value  of  the  corn  crop. 

If  the  farmer  knew  how  much  time, 
labor  and  money  he  might  save  by  having 
a  “Jack  of  All  Trades,”  he  would  order 
one  at  once.  It  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
old  methods  and  manual  labor;  the  ideal 
power  for  the  dairy.  Pump  is  located  out¬ 
side  of  building,  the  walking  beam  operat¬ 
ing  pump  through  opening  in  wall.  Send 
for  circulars,  giving  full  description.  Write 
to  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

J.  F.  Otis,  of  Norfolk  County,  Mass., 
writes:  “The  past  year  was  a  poor  one 
for  potatoes,  and  the  rot  was  so  abundant 


in  this  vicinity  that  some  of  my  neighbors 
found  it  did  not  pay  to  dig  their  fields,  but 
from  my  little  field  ot  three-quarters  of 
an  acre,  on  which  I  had  applied  Bowker’s 
Boxal  to  kill  bugs  and  prevent  blight,  I 
harvested  178  bushels.  This  experience  was 
a  great  surprise  to  both  my  neighbors  and 
myself.  1  shall  certainly  use  Bowker’s 
Boxal,  and  more  of  it.  this  season.” 


Lice  on  Hogs. 

Most  hog  breeders  know  the  need  of 
keeping  a  close  watch  to  prevent  the  ani¬ 
mals  from  becoming  infesLed  with  these 
pests.  Bulletin  No.  74  of  the  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Experiment  Station,  gives  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  with  regard  to  hog  lice,  and  prac¬ 
tical  methods  for  gelling  rid  of  ihern.  The 
lice  are  blood-sucking  insects,  making  the 
animal  weak  and  susceptible  to  other  dis¬ 
eases.  The  vermin  are  usually  found  back 
of  the  ears,  along  the  neck,  and  under  the 
breast.  It  is  thought  that  they  aid  in  the 
spread  of  such  diseases  as  hog  cholera, 
and  immediate  destruction  of  all  lice  on 
hogs  so  affected  and  thorough  disinfection 
of  their  quarters  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other  build¬ 
ings.  Spraying  and  dipping  are  practical 
means  of  ridding  hogs  of  lice,  the  latter 
method  being  the  more  satisfactory.  No 
particular  form  of  dipping  tank  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Any  contrivance  that  will  get  ihe 
hog  thoroughly  wet  will  answer.  Where 
large  numbers  are  to  be  treated  a  swim¬ 
ming  tank,  working  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  used  for  mangy  cattle,  mentioned 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  344,  works  well,  but 
it  is  not  wise  to  compel  the  hogs  to  do 
much  swimming,  as  they  are  not  naturally 
so  handy  at  this  business  as  ducks.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  prepared  dips  that  are  on  the 
market  the  following  is  given:  Whale-oil 
soap,  one-half  pound;  kerosene,  two  gal¬ 
lons;  water,  one  gallon.  Dissolve  the  soap 
in  boiling  water,  and  while  still  hot  add 
the  kerosene  and  agitate  thoroughly  unLil 
cool,  when  the  stock  emulsion  thus  ob¬ 
tained  should  be  of  the  consistency  of 
tlnck  cream,  and  without  the  presence  of 
free  kerosene.  When  ready  for  use  d.lute 
with  about  20  times  its  volume  of  water. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — A  Working  Housekeeper  in  a 

family  of  four  persons.  A  comfortable  home  and 
$15  per  month.  For  further  particulars  address. 

P.  O.  Box  237,  Windsor,  Conn 


Wanted — Two  or  three  able-bodied 

men  for  general  outdoor  work.  Must  have  families 
with  one  or  two  daughters  old  enough  to  do  indoor 
work.  Steady  Jobs  and  good  pay.  Address 

FARM,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-REAL  ESTATE 

If  you  wantto  Sell  or  Buy  Real  Estate,  no  difference 
what  or  where  located,  send  for  list.  NATIONAL 
Realty  Exchange,  6228  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


— BOO-acre  Stock  Ranch ;  400 
acres  meadow;  100  acres 
upland  with  20  acres 
young  orchard;  60  head  cattle;  two  teams;  farm 
machinery,  cream  separator,  etc.  Spring  water  In 
house.  114  mile  from  thriving  town.  For  particulars 
address  E.  E.  OMAN,  Harrison,  Idaho. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  BORDER  THE 

Kennebec  Valley  Lakes. 

"Maine  cream”  is  pajing  farmers  better  than 
“Boston  milk”;  over  a  million  gallons  shipped  last 
year;  sweet  corn  exceeded  #1,500,000;  more  than 
$15,000,000  spent  in  Maine  every  summer  by  tourists; 
no  liquor,  no  malaria,  no  raw  east  winds;  good  Yan¬ 
kee  neighbors;  now  is  your  opportunity  to  secures 
productive  farm  with  comfortable  buildings  near 
R.  R.,  markets,  schools,  and  churches,  at  $1  000  and 
up.  It  is  the  land  of  easy  living  for  the  man  with 
$1,000  or  more.  Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  why; 
It  Is  FREE:  don’t  delay  or  the  best  bargains  will  all 
betaken;  fare  by  boat  from  Boston  only  $1.75. 

K.  A.  STROUT,  Augusta,  Maine. 


THE  FISH  ARE  BITING 

l  Up  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  First- 
class  train  service  Chicago  &  North-West¬ 
ern  R’y  during  the  fishing  season.  Sum¬ 
mer  tourist  rates  now  in  effect.  Direct 
connection  is  made  at  Chicago  with  all 
lines  from  the  south  and  east.  Ask  any 
ticket  agent  for  particulars,  or  address 
for  free  booklets  and  full  information 
II.  A.  Gross,  401  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  SALE — Dark  Gray  Registered 

Percheron  8tallion.  foaled  May  8.  1899.  winner  of 
First  Prize  at  ten  leading  Fairs.  Guaranteed  sound, 
gentle;  good  worker  and  breeder.  Can  show  some  of 
his  colts.  GEO.  R.  K1NNAN,  Deckerspolnt,  In¬ 
diana  County,  Pa. 


The  British  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
made  a  definite  standard  allowing  16  per 
cent  of  moisture  in  butter  offered  for  sale. 
Where  this  standard  is  exceeded  the  but¬ 
ter  must  be  labeled  as  butterine,  or  some 
other  designation  implying  that  it  is  not 
pure  butter. 

An  Australian  fruit  grower  reports  a 
novel  and  successful  method  of  destroying 
Codling  moths.  The  bags  used  for  strain¬ 
ing  honey  after  the  combs  have  been  taken 
from  the  hives  are  hung  in  the  orchard, 
holes  being  cut  in  the  bottoms,  and  kept 
open  by  sticks,  by  whicli  means  the  moths 
are  captured.  He  states  that  since  he 
adopted  this  method  three  years  ago  his 
fruit  has  been  entirely  free  from  the  pest. 


It  often  bailies  even  the  wisest  physician  to  detect 
the  cause  of  falling  health  and  strength.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  It  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
worms;  and  where  these  exist.  l)r.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic 
Vermifuge  will  always  effect  a  cure.— Ada. 


SILOS 

THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Cobleskill,  X.  Y. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  anil  Safest  Ptnver 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  pmoer 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York, 


Oldest  Commission  fished  1838.  Butter,  cheese, 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits’ 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


Peaches  and  Berries, 

Hoi  house  Products,  Vegetables  and  Fancy 
Fruits.  We  have  excellent  facilities  for  handling 
shipments  of  prime  goods.  Write  us  for  packing 
and  shipping  instructions. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,'  easieruand  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
81,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  81  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 


S  F*  A  V  i  N  CURE 


Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 


Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Klugbone,  Curb,  Thor- 
oughpln,  Splint,  Capped  Hock.  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. 
Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$3.00  run  BOTTLE . 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  con¬ 
vince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  posi¬ 
tively  “ Save-the-Horse”  will  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  Is 
made  all  your  way.  Bottle  contains  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure  in  most  any  case.  The  need  of  2d  bottle 
Is  almost  improbable  except  In  rarest  of  cases. 
Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  one  bottle 
At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,Trov,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
heating  ointment  lsurgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  In  on  bare  spots,  Inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  us 
ho  tolls  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  if  it  falls. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4, 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMJCAIi  CO.,  Troy,  N.  T. 
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$10,  $7,  $5,  $3,  $1. 

Why  I  Take  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

We  offer  five  prizes  for  the  best  answers  to  the  above  question 
from  our  readers  and  subscribers.  For  the  best  answer  we  will  give 
$10;  second  best,  $7;  third,  $5,  fourth,  $.‘5,  and  fifth,  $1.  We  want  the 
story  you  would  tell  a  friend  or  neighbor  who  asked  you  why  you 
take  the  paper.  What  has  it  done  for  you?  What  departments  are 
most  useful,  and  why?  We  do  not  want  “taffy”  or  fulsome  praise, 
but  a  serious  and  fair  review  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  paper, 
considered  as  you  would  any  other  product  that  you  obtain  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  dollar.  The  article  should  not  contain  over  200  words. 
Original  ideas  and  expressions  will  be  considered  especially  valuable. 
A  picture  of  yourself  or  some  member  of  your  family,  or  of  some 
feature  of  your  home  or  farm  work  would  add  value  to  your  letter. 
All  letters  must  be  in  our  hands  by  July  15,  1902.  Subscribers  only 
will  lie  permitted  to  compete.  Names  of  successful  competitors 
will  be  published.  Address  all  letters  to 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


markets,  he  is  able  to  let  them  get  nearly 
dead  ripe  before  picking.  This  improves 
the  quality  of  any  berry.  w.  w.  h. 


MARKET  NOTES 

MELONS.— Prime  muskmclons  are  scarce 
and  others  sell  slowly.  Consumers  are 
willing  to  make  allowance  for  a  good- 
looking  watermelon,  even  though  it  is  not 
up  to  par,  but  they  have  no  use  for  the 
pumpkiny  muskmelon.  The  receipts  of 
Florida  watermelons  have  been  heavy 
enough  to  force  a  material  drop  in  price. 
The  quality  has  greatly  improved,  some 
large  and  fine  specimens  being  seen. 

POTATOES.— The  season  for  foreign 
tubers  is  practically  over,  no  further  large 
shipments  being  expected.  Choice  old  do¬ 
mestic  stock  is  getting  scarce,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  is  too  limited  to  warrant  any  large 
increase  in  price.  Southern  new  potatoes 
are  arriving  at  the  rate  of  from  10,000  to 
20,000  barrels  per  day.  Many  of  the  Char¬ 
leston  and  Savannah  receipts  are  large  and 
smooth,  readily  bringing  $3  to  $4.  A  limited 
number  of  high-class  Bermudas  are  at 
hand,  selling  at  a  premium  over  the  best 
southern. 

SMALL  FRUITS.— The  effects  of  the 
drought  are  plainly  seen  in  the  berries  that 
are  now  coming  to  hand.  In  one  lot  of 
North  Carolina  blackberries,  which  were 
far  better  than  the  ordinary,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  find  any  that  did  not  have 
dried  spots,  making  them  undesirable  for 
anything  but  cooking.  Huckleberries  are 
still  worse,  most  of  them  being  small  and 
withered.  There  has  been  such  a  scarcity 
of  fine  strawberries  that  prices  have 
jumped  in  some  cases  as  high  as  18  cen's 
wholesale  for  the  fancy  Irvington  and  Hil¬ 
ton  product.  There  are  many  lots  but 
little  larger  than  Held  berries,  with  a  dried- 
up  and  puckery  flavor  that  discourages 
buyers. 

FIRE  NOTES. — During  May  there  were 
reported  for  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  212  fires  causing  damage  of  $10,000  or 
over,  the  total  for  the  month  being  $14,- 
860,000.  Two  of  these  were  for  $500,000  or 
over,  10  ranged  between  $250,000  and  $500,- 
000;  and  21  between  $100,000  and  $250,000.  New 
York  headed  the  list  with  31  fires.  Next 
came  Pennsylvania,  19;  Michigan  and  Can¬ 
ada,  each  12;  Illinois,  11;  New  Jersey,  West 
Virginia,  Indiana  and  Massachusetts,  each 
9;  Connecticut,  8;  Wisconsin,  Texas  and 
Missouri,  each  7;  and  the  remainder  were 
divided  among  22  other  States.  Among  the 
losses  were  26  factories,  17  lumber  plants. 
10  ice  houses,  six  river  steamers,  four  stor¬ 
age  houses,  flour  mills  and  hotels,  and  two 
tannery  plants. 

BUTTER.— There  is  no  sign  as  yet  of  the 
prohibitive  increase  in  price  which  the  oleo 
people  have  been  predicting  on  account  of 
the  law  which  goes  into  effect  July  1.  On 
the  contrary  a  gradual  decline  in  price  is 
noted,  2P/fe  cents  being  extreme  for  extra 
creamery.  The  local  consumptive  demand 
will  soon  drop  materially,  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  people  leaving  the  city 
during  the  hot  weather,  but  this  will  be 
partly  made  up  by  the  out-of-town  hotel 
trade.  Western  factory  and  imitation 
creamery  are  selling  slowly.  Australia  is 
becoming  an  extensive  butter  shipper.  One 
concern  at  Melbourne  is  said  to  have  sent 
to  South  Africa  in  one  week  recently  110,000 
tins  of  butter. 

A  UNIQUE  WASHINGTON.— Probably 
no  other  face  has  been  known  by  so  many 
people  in  this  country  as  that  of  our  first 
President.  He  has  been  oil-painted,  chro- 
moed,  wood  and  steel-engraved,  crayoned 
and  cartooned.  From  one  point  of  view  it 
may  seem  something  of  a  reflection  upon 


his  unselfish  life  to  do  his  picture  in  bris¬ 
tles,  but  this  has  been  done  by  a  brush- 
maker  in  this  city,  and  the  result  is  an 
ingenious  and  artistic  piece  of  work,  a 
trifle  coarse  when  looked  at  closely,  but 
at  a  little  distance  resembling  an  oil  paint¬ 
ing.  About  10  shades  of  coloring  may  be 
seen.  The  expression  is  correct,  although 
perhaps  a  trifle  stern.  The  picture  is 
about  three  feet  by  two,  and  is  made  in 
sections.  The  bristles  are  set  closely  to¬ 
gether  and  are  as  fine  as  those  of  a  soft 
hat  brush.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
work  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  genu¬ 
ine  Turkish  rug.  w.  w.  H. 


Book  Bulletin. 

Handrook  of  American  Wild  Flowers, 
by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  Flower  lovers 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  systematic  bot¬ 
any  often  complain  that  the  ordinary  text¬ 
book  is  of  no  value  to  them  as  an  aid  to 
identification,  because  the  scientific  de¬ 
scription  conveys  no  idea  of  the  plant.  Mr. 
Mathews  remedies  this  by  giving  an  ac¬ 
curate  description  in  simple  language,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  picture,  drawn  from  na¬ 
ture.  As  regards  color  of  flowers,  the  au¬ 
thor  observes:  “In  botanical  and  ornitho¬ 
logical  works  we  find  such  color  names  as 
fuscous,  rufous,  vinaceous,  ferruginous, 
rose-jpurple,  greenish  purple,  etc.;  they 
mean  nothing  at  all  to  one  who  is  not  a 
scientist,  and  I  half  suspect  they  mean  but 
little  to  one  who  is.”  He  bases  his  color 
discrimination  upon  the  18  ordinary  tints 
sold  by  color  dealers,  thus  giving  an  unal¬ 
terable  standard.  The  book  contains  24 
colored  pictures  and  a  copious  list  of  draw¬ 
ings  reproduced  in  black  and  white;  there 
are  552  pages,  with  valuable  indexes  and 
glossary.  It  is  of  convenient  size  to  slip 
into  the  pocket,  and  will  be  a  valuable 
guide  to  a  country  walk.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York;  price  $1.75 
net;  postage  10  cents  additional. 


STRAWBERRY  FIELD  MEETING. 

The  second  annual  strawberry  meeting 
at  the  fruit  farm  of  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia. 
N.  J.,  was  held  June  12.  About  75  fruit 
growers  and  others  interested  in  horticul¬ 
ture  were  present.  The  weather  was  favor¬ 
able,  and  the  berries  in  fine  condition  for 
testing  and  comparing  varieties.  Mr.  Ke¬ 
vitt  has  about  five  acres  in  strawberries. 
His  plants  apparently  have  not  heard  of 
the  drought,  which  has  dwarfed  so  many 
of  the  Jersey  and  South  Atlantic  States 
berries  this  season.  Constant  cultivation 
until  fruiting  time  has  kept  a  dust  mulch 
on  the  surface,  and  seems  to  have  scared 
away  all  of  the  weeds,  as  scarcely  one  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  long  rows.  On  this  farm 
Glen  Mary  is  proving  itself  the  greatest 
money-maker.  A  patch  of  this  variety  is 
yielding  not  far  from  20,000  quarts  to  the 
acre.  The  bed  is  in  matted  rows.  It  has 
been  set  seven  years,  and  each  year  built 
up  or  renewed  by  removing  worn-out  or 
unpromising  plants  and  leaving  runners  to 
take  their  places.  A  gang  of  pickers  were 
hauling  in  money  quite  rapidly.  Two  cents 
per  quart  is  the  price  paid,  and  as  high  as 
$6  per  day  has  been  made  oy  some.  An 
illustration  of  the  freakish  actions  of  a 
variety  under  different  conditions  was  seen 
in  the  remark  of  another  grower  who  has 
a  large  plantation  of  Glen  Mary  which  he 
is  going  to  root  out,  as  the  fruit  is  too  soft 
for  market.  Evidently  there  is  something 
unfavorable  to  this  variety  in  his  condi¬ 
tions  or  management. 

The  greatest  single  exhibit  was  a  small 
bed  of  Sample,  a  variety  on  which  Mr.  Ke¬ 
vitt  won  the  highest  award  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition.  Single  plants  set  in 
August,  1901,  are  now  yielding  over  a  quart 
of  berries.  The  frhit  is  large  and  uniform, 
color  is  as  near  perfection  as  one  could 
ask,  being  between  the  Haverland,  which, 
while  attractive,  is  a  trifle  light  for  the 
general  market,  and  the  Marshall,  which 
is  too  dark  to  take  well  in  some  markets. 
This  beautiful  berry  has  a  glossy  surface 
and  the  large  green  hull  so  necessary  to 
make  a  berry  show  up  well.  The  quality 
is  surprisingly  good  for  fruit  of  this  size, 
and,  as  grown  by  Mr.  Kevitt,  it  holds  up 
well  enough  to  ship  a  reasonable  distance. 
Oom  Paul,  the  large  berry  originated  by 
I.  S.  Palmer,  of  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y.,  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention,  but  was  not 
in  condition  to  be  seen  at  its  best.  A  trial 
bed  of  six  long  rows  mulched  with  straw 
was  interesting,  giving  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  behavior  of  different  varieties  un¬ 
der  the  same  conditions.  Among  other  va¬ 
rieties  in  this  bed  were  Pride  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  Tennessee,  Palmer  Early,  Nic  Ohmer, 
Excelsior,  Ridgeway,  Haverland,  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Kansas,  Oom  Paul,  Bismarck,  New 
York,  Bubach,  DeWet,  Twilight,  Jersey 
Market,  McKinley,  Jessie,  Hero,  Howell 
and  16  unnamed  seedlings,  some  of  which 
appear  fairly  promising.  As  Mr.  Kevitt 
disposes  of  most  of  his  berries  in  the  local 


All  Sorts. 

Australia  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
crowds  in  London  during  the  Coronation 
to  advertise  her  fruits.  The  last  week  in 
April  the  Victorian  Minister  for  Agricul¬ 
ture  shipped  100  cases  of  selected  apples  to 
London.  Each  one  was  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Victorian 
government  and  the  name  of  the  variety. 

Mapes,  the  Hen  Man,  interests  me  very 
much.  We  have  107  hens  now,  and  they 
are  doing  well.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
kind  of  hens  he  keeps  most  largely,  and 
which  he  likes  best  for  all-around  layers. 
We  keep  Brown  Leghorns;  in  March  we 
got  1,346  eggs;  April,  2,04S;  May,  1,931.  We 
have  hatched  about  140  chickens,  a.  j.  r. 
Lathrop,  Pa. 

Twenty-eight  pounds  of  average  milk 
contain  one  pound  of  protein.  It  takes 
seven  pounds  of  digestible  protein  for  the 
bare  maintenance  of  a  1,000-pound  cow. 
Will  some  one  tell  us  how  cows  can  give 
30  to  40  pounds  of  milk  per  day  on  rations 
that  contain  two  pounds  or  less  of  digest¬ 
ible  protein?  Where  are  the  cows  that 
are  doing  it?  h.  g.  m. 

Liquid  Gluten.— I  notice  what  is  said 
about  this  on  page  352.  It  is  the  resultant 
fluid  obtained  from  the  treatment  of  cor:: 
(mainly)  after  the  starch  has  been  elimin¬ 
ated,  and  contains  acids  in  some  cases  and 
caustic  alkalies  in  others.  Starch  compan¬ 
ies  have  expended  thousands  in  attempts 
to  prepare  it  for  feeding,  but  to  no  avail. 
The  cost  is  too  great  and  it  is  permitted 
to  escape  into  the  river  adjacent  to  the 
works.  h. 

Fire  Insurance.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
May  31  appeared  an  article  on  fire  insur¬ 
ance  suggesting  some  reform  in  appraising 
the  value  of  property  Insured,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  think  there  should  be  some  way  to 
stop  the  friction  that  might  cause  a  fire 
from  carrying  too  much  insurance.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  State  pass  a  law  that  the 
insurance  companies  shall  pay  the  full 
amount  for  which  they  write  the  policy, 
and  that  would  stop  all  over- valuation  and 
“friction.”  New  Hampshire  passed  such  a 
law  several  years  ago,  and  it  works  satis¬ 
factorily.  j.  s.  H. 

New  York.  _ 

Tough  Grass  for  Geese. 

I  was  interested  in  J.  S.  Woodward’s  ar¬ 
ticle  on  geese,  page  331.  I  have  a  meadow 
of  about  three  acres  with  a  brook  running 
through  it,  which  produces  grass  like  sam¬ 
ple  enclosed.  Would  this  grass  be  of  value 
as  a  goose  pasture  or  could  the  land  be 
made  to  produce  grass  that  would  be  suit¬ 
able?  The  land  cannot  be  plowed,  as  it  is 
too  soft,  and  cannot  be  drained,  but  the 
surface  is  comparatively  dry,  and  the  grass 
now  growing  there  makes  a  sod  strong 
enough  to  hold  up  a  team.  s.  s.  c. 

Hardwick,  Vt. 

The  grass  sent  is  a  swale  or  sedge 
grass,  and  not  at  all  like  Eel  grass.  I 
doubt  whether  geese  would  eat  it  at  all. 
Eel  grass  grows  in  running  water,  has  a 
long  flat  leaf,  very  pulpy  and  soft,  and 
geese  are  very  fond  of  it.  Leaves  are 
often  from  four  to  10  feet  long,  and  they 
are  never  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  land  such 
as  is  described,  and  so  cannot  safely  ad¬ 
vise  as  to  its  treatment.  When  our 
geese  are  not  in  the  creek  eating  Eel 
grass  they  run  on  Blue-grass  pasture  or  ] 
in  a  field  of  rape,  sown  near,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  So  as  before  said, 
between  the  Eel  grass  in  creek,  Blue 
grass  pasture  and  rape  field  .they  get  | 
their  whole  living.  j.  s.  woodward. 


AT  THE  TOP. 

It  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  ladder  of  success.  But  many 
a  man  who  reaches  the  topmost  rung 
finds  his  position  a  torment  instead  of  a 
triumph.  He  has 
sacrificed  his 
health  to  success. 

A  man  can  suc- 
ceed  and  be 
strong  if  he 
heeds  Nature’s 
warnings.  When 
there  is  indiges¬ 
tion,  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite,  ringing  in 
the  ears,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  spots  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  or 
palpitation  of  the 
heart ;  any  or  all 
of  these  symptoms 

Kint  to  weakness  and ' 

;s  of  nutrition.  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  cures  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  stomach 
and  other  organs  of  di¬ 
gestion  and  nutrition. 

By  perfect  and  abund- ' 
ant  nourishment  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  vital 
organ  it  enables  the  co-opera-: 
tion  of  all  the  organs  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  perfect  health  of 
the  body. 

"For  about  two  years  I  suffered  from  a  very 
obstinate  case  of  dyspepsia,”  writes  R.  E.  Secorcl, 
Esq.,  of  13  Eastern  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario.  "I 
tried  a  great  number  of  remedies  without  suc¬ 
cess.  I  finally  lost  faith  in  them  all.  1  was  so 
far  gone  that  I  could  not  bear  any  solid  food  in 
my  stomach  for  a  long  time  ;  felt  melancholy 
and  depressed.  Could  not  sleep  nor  follow  my 
occupation.  Some  four  months  ago  a  friend 
recommended  your ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery.’ 
After  a  week’s  treatment  I  had  derived  so  much 
benefit  that  I  continued  the  medicine.  I  have 
taken  three  bottles  and  am  convinced  it  has 
in  my  case  accomplished  a  permanent  cure.  I 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  dyspeptics  throughout  the  land.” 

The  "  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser,” 
1008  large  pages  in  paper  covers,  is  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps  to 
pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Address 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Brightwood  Silo  Coating 

WATER  | 

AND  r 

ACID  ) 

Will  not  scale.  Perfect  preservative  for  Inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  now  or  old  wood.  Crane’s 
Prolific  Ensilage  Corn  (20  tons  ensilage  or  180 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  Write  for  prices. 

TIIK  AGRICULTURAL  STORE,  Springfield,  MaBg. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Tb. 
licst  Hooting,  Siding  or  foiling  yon  run  u»«. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  Wc  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  Hat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  nf  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  J7 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


FLEMING'S 


Trade  Mark. 


Lump  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensivo.  No  cure,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  .law.  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  Nn.  21  , 
Fleming  Itrim.,  chemists. 
Union  Slock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 


CUTTERS 


R I  C  R  S. 


and  SHREDDERS 

FOR  ENSILAGE  A  DRY 
FODDER.  Also  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car- 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  cobleskill,  n.  y 


Gold-Shell  Rings. 

Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are  !j 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longer  than 
solid  gold  rings  of  a 
low  carat.  The  retail 
price  would  be  from  75 
cents  to  81.  We  will 
send  one  of  these  rings 
postpaid  as  a  reward 
for  sending  one  new  subscription  at  81. 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  the  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 
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WASHINGS  FROM  A  CREAMERY. 

I  desire  some  information  concerning'  the 
disposition  of  the  washings  from  a  cream¬ 
ery  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
small  stream.  At  present  the  washings 
are  carried  down  the  stream,  and  some¬ 
times  become  offensive.  The  desire  of  the 
owners  of  the  creamery  is  to  dispose  of 
this  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  the 
water  run  clear  into  the  brook,  and  thereby 
remove  the  offensive  feature.  Some  sys¬ 
tem  of  filtration  has  been  thought  of. 
There  is  no  other  drainage  afforded.  Do 
you  know  of  some  inexpensive  way  out  of 
the  difficulty?  To  run  the  washings  into 
a  bed  of  sand  and  clean  out  the  pit  periodi¬ 
cally  has  been  thought  of.  Ashes  might 
be  available,  and  perhaps  they  would  col¬ 
lect  the  offensive  matter  and  let  the  water 
run  off  clear.  reader. 

Creamery  drainage  has  always  pre¬ 
sented  difficulties,  particularly  when  a 
portion  or  all  of  the  washings  from  the 
churn  are  run  into  the  drain.  A  very 
abundant  flow  of  water  is  required  to 
cleanse  the  drain  or  channel.  A  filter 
made  of  sand  and  charcoal  would  surely 
cleanse  the  water,  but  if  you  have  never 
had  experience  in  cleansing  a  large 
amount  of  waste  daily  you  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  find  it  an  “inexpensive  way 
out.”  In  the  first  place  I  should  arrange 
to  run  the  buttermilk  washings  into  the 
skim-milk  tank.  The  amount  is  so  small 
compared  to  the  whole  volume  of  skim- 
milk  that  it  will  not  materially  affect  its 
value.  I  know  of  nothing  that  gives  off 
such  an  offensive  odor  as  decomposing 
buttermilk.  With  this  stuff  out  of  the 
way  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  washings  from  the  vats,  cans, 
pails  and  floors  into  the  stream,  provided 
the  water  is  not  used  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  an 
odor  from  this  class  of  waste  unless  the 
stream  is  stagnant.  A  liberal  use  of  any 
of  the  common  germicides  or  disinfect¬ 
ants  will  aid  in  destroying  the  accumu¬ 
lation.  A  large  reservoir  dug  in  the 
ground  and  filled  with  stone,  the  sur¬ 
rounding  earth  acting  as  a  filter,  will 
serve  the  purpose  for  a  time,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  porosity, 
etc.  A  risk,  however,  is  to  be  taken  in 
contaminating  springs  or  wells  adjacent. 
The  danger  comes  from  the  water  find¬ 
ing  courses  and  leading  no  one  knows 
where.  Perhaps  the  small  brook  could 
be  quite  cheaply  cleared  or  straightened, 
thus  providing  a  constant  flow  of  water; 
a  little  dredging  here,  a  bank  cut  away 
there,  where  the  stream  spreads  out  so 
wide  that  it  has  but  shallow  depth.  Con¬ 
fine  it  in  a  narrow  run  and  you  may  be 
surprised  to  find  how  cheaply  good 
drainage  has  been  secured.  The  owner 
may  have  land  upon  which  this  waste 
could  be  turned  to  good  use  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer.  If  the  expense  of  hauling  was 
minimized  good  results  would  be  at  once 
noticeable,  particularly  upon  grass 
lands.  The  questioner  will  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  giving  a  definite  answer 
without  seeing  the  location.  From 
among  these  hints  some  idea  may  be 
suggested  that  will  solve  the  problem. 

II.  E.  COOK. 


THE  PROFIT  IN  SQUAB  BREEDING. 

There  is  a  fair  per  cent  of  profit  for 
capital  invested  and  time  required  to 
take  care  of  a  flock  of  pigeons,  provided 
the  person  in  the  business  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  has  a 
quick  observing  eye  to  detect  little 
things.  I  have  bred  pigeons  for  squabs 
and  for  fancy  since  I  was  a  boy  big 
enough  to  own  anything  in  live  stock, 
sometimes  a  fair-sized  flock  and  some¬ 
times  only  a  few  odd  pairs,  and  they  al¬ 
ways  paid  me  a  goodly  profit.  The 
squab-raising  business  is  just  like  the 
poultry  business;  a  person  cannot  rush 
right  into  it  and  buy  1,000  pairs  of  breed¬ 
ers,  put  them  into  some  small  room  and 
then  sit  down  and  count  the  dollars.  If 


you  wish  to  be  successful  start  on  a 
small  scale,  buy  10  or  20  pairs  of  breed¬ 
ers,  and  then  get  acquainted  with  each 
pair,  their  habits,  their  breeding  quali¬ 
ties,  the  quality  of  the  squab  they  raise; 
keep  a  record  and  find  out  which  pairs 
are  your  fastest  breeders,  and  then  raise 
future  birds  from  them  and  keep  im¬ 
proving  the  flock  just  as  a  poultry  keep¬ 
er  improves  his  poultry  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Keep  no  poor  breeders,  don’t  feed 
any  unmated  birds  except  young  ones, 
and  only  odd  birds  till  you  have  a  mate 
for  them.  You  can  find  a  market  for 
squabs  in  all  large  towns  and  Summer 
resorts,  and  a  limited  trade  in  small 
towns.  They  bring  different  prices  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality,  demand,  and  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  I  receive  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  market  from  $1.50  to  $3  per 
dozen  for  prime  squabs.  I  was  running 
a  large  poultry  farm  several  years  ago 
in  Wisconsin,  and  we  also  had  over  400 
pairs  of  pigeons  for  market  squabs,  and 
the  price  ranged  about  the  same  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

In  feed  my  main  dependence  is  corn, 
second  wheat  and  whatever  else  I  have, 
to  give  variety  to  their  bill  of  fare.  Feed 
twice  a  day;  in  the  morning  as  much  as 
they  will  clean  up,  and  towards  evening 
again.  My  experience  as  to  cost  of  feed 
for  a  pair  of  breeders  per  year  is  from 
70  cents  to  $1.  The  variation  in  cost 
depends  upon  the  price  of  grain  and  how 
fast  they  breed,  for  the  more  pairs  of 
squabs  a  pair  raises  to  marketable  age 
the  more  feed  they  will  use.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  squabs  a  pair  of  breeders  will 
raise  depends  much  upon  the  care  given 
them,  the  loft  and  the  care  in  selecting 
and  breeding  up  stock.  About  six  pairs 
of  squabs  is  a  good  average  for  a  flock. 

I  do  not  believe  a  good  many  flocks 
average  over  five  pairs,  but  I  am  sure 
by  judicious  breeding  and  careful  mat¬ 
ing  that  the  average  can  be  made  eight 
pairs.  To  name  the  best  variety  of  pig¬ 
eons  for  squab  breeding  is  like  naming 
the  best  variety  of  poultry.  I  have  used 
the  common  pigeon,  and  the  Antwerps, 
Dutchies,  Carriers,  Dragoons  and  several 
other  breeds,  but  for  nice  plump  squabs 
and  plenty  of  them  I  would  use  either 
Antwerps  or  Dutchies,  or  cross  the  two 
varieties.  Squab  breeding  can  easily  be 
made  an  adjunct  to  the  poultry  yard, 
and  I  know  people  who  make  good  profit 
out  of  their  pigeons,  but  I  would  advise 
no  one  to  make  the  mistake  of  going 
into  the  business  on  a  large  scale  till  he 
has  learned  to  manage  a  small  flock  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Breed  up  your  own  stock,  as 
no  one  can  make  a  success  either  in 
poultry  or  pigeons  by  buying  at  hap¬ 
hazard  a  lot  of  birds  and.  putting  them 
together,  expect  good  results,  h.  d.  r. 
Franconia,  Pa. 


Feed  for  Wintering  Steers. 

My  advice  to  your  reader  from  Illinois 
who  wants  to  winter  steers  would  be  to 
cut  all  or  a  part  of  his  first  crop  of 
clover  for  hay,  then  turn  the  cattle  on 
the  second  crop  as  soon  as  it  has  made 
growth  enough  to  furnish  good  pasture. 
After  the  corn  is  cut  disk  the  land  the 
way  the  corn  was  cultivated  the  last 
time,  then  harrow  crosswise  and  seed 
rye  with  a  drill.  The  rye  with  a  favor¬ 
able  Fall  will  furnish  good  pasture  until 
very  late.  Cut  the  corn  when  well 
glazed,  or  a  part  of  the  blades  and  husks 
have  turned  brown.  Put  up  in  shocks 
12  to  14  hills  square,  as  they  will  cure 
out  much  better  and  quicker  than  16 
hills  square.  In  our  section  nearly  all 
corn  is  put  up  in  shocks  16  hills  square. 
Shredded  fodder  is  best  kept  in  bulk.  It 
should  be  shredded  or  blown  in  a  barn 
or  shed  where  it  will  not  get  wet.  Do 
not  shred  until  thoroughly  dried  out.  If 
shredded  when  damp  or  sappy  it  will 


mold  in  center  of  pile.  There  is  very 
little  shredded  fodder  baled  and  mar¬ 
keted  here;  I  cannot  say  as  to  price. 

Belleville,  Ill.  s.  m.  r. 

Rye  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
corn  for  Fall  pasture  by  sowing  in  the 
corn,  a  few  weeks  before  it  is  cut,  either 
with  a  one-horse  drill  or  by  broadcast¬ 
ing  before  the  last  harrowing.  The  best 
time  to  cut  corn  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  nutrients  in  the  grain  and 
stover  is  to  cut  it  just  as  the  ears  begin 
to  dent.  As  a  rule,  I  believe  shredded 
fodder  or  corn  stover  will  keep  better 
in  the  bale  than  in  bulk;  after  all,  that 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.  There  is  no 
steady  demand  for  baled  shredded  corn 
stover,  hence  we  could  not  give  any 
average  price  per  ton.  During  the  scar¬ 
city  of  both  grain  and  roughage  the  past 
season,  baled  corn  stover  has  sold  all 
the  way  from  $4.50  to  as  high  as  $7  per 
ton,  according  to  its  quality  and  where 
it  was  offered  for  sale.  For  cattle 
feeding  I  believe  that  well-cured  corn 
stover  when  fed  along  with  hay  is  worth 
about  half  as  much  as  good  clover  hay. 
I  believe  it  is  worth  more  than  half  as 
much  as  Timothy  hay  for  feeding  either 
fattening  or  stock  cattle. 

Illinois.  [Prof.]  h.  w.  mumford. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


Used  20  Yrs. 
Great  Results 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

May  17, 1900. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  My  Dear  Sirs: 
— I  have  for  the  past 
twenty  years  used 
your  KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CUKE  on 
many  horses,  receiv¬ 
ing  great  results. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  T.  Dewey. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  lUmrboncR,  Spllnl*,  Curbs 
and  all  forms  of  Lameness.  It  cures  without  a  blemish  because 
it  does  not  blister.  Price  $1,  Six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  fam¬ 
ily  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN  CLUE,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  liorM\”thcbook  free, or 

address  DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


EMPIRE 


which  tells  all  about  the 

Ea.sy 
Running 
CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 
U.  8. BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
.Bloomfield,  N.  *T. 


THE  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  machine 
ever  used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the 
water  with  the  milk  or  require  power 
to  operate  it.  Every  farmer  makes 
creamery  butter  and  more  of  it.  It  has 
double  the  eooling  surface  or  that  of 
any  separator  made.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  them  or  write  direct  to 

KJ),  8.  CUSHMAN,  Sole  Mannfapfnrpr. 
Agents  Wanted,  p.  o.  Box  UOCenterville,  la. 


Breeders’  Directory 

REGISTERED  Jersey  Bull  CALVES 

from  Ida  Stoke  Pogis  and  Go’den  Lad  at  fair  prices 
R.  E.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF. 

Dam  a  16-pound  oow,  sire  Count  Allison  (See  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  April  26),  a  very  fine  caif. 

IRA  WATSON,  Eredonla,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

July  1899,  July  1900,  April  1901. 

J.  H.  HUNTER,  Valley  Falls,  N  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Pnr  Calo— pubkbrbd  holstein-friesians. 

rill  OfllC  Bargains  In  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  8COTCH 
COLLIE  PUP8.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


QHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
^  N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  PolandrCMna  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  in  season. 


Wanted— Holstein -Friesians. 

Heifers  (Calves  or  Yearlings).  Must  be  flrst- 
class  and  registered. 

For  Sale— Chester  White  Pigs. 

Four  weeks  old.  from  registered  stock. 

T.  M.  RATION,  Beaver  Meadow  Farm,  West,  N.  Y 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Re&P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  no« 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  8ervloe  Boars 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  tlm*« 
prices  and  free  circular. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


AH  RAD  A  fin  ATC  «e  handsome,  hardy  and 
HllUUnfl  QUA  id  profitable-  Prize  stock. 
Low  pflces.  Large  elr.  K.  ’ 


Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


nn|  I  IE  DIIDC-Byprize-wlnnln*-ImPorted 

UULLIC  lUiO  Sires  and  Trained  Dams.  Fit 
for  Bench,  Ranch  or  Farm.  Both  sexes;  all  ages. 
Also  a  Book  on  the  Care  and  Training  of  the  COLLIE 
for  all  Practical  Uses.  Price.  60o.  Book  free  to  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Collie.  Maplemont  Sargent.  Albany,  Vt. 


(loath  In  I  Iao  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 

UCdlll  lU  LllfC  64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  ■  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  bas 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


The 

Animals’ 

FRIEND 


SHOO-FLY 

Kills  every  FLY  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest;  harmless  to  man 
and  beast.  Cures  all  sores  (beware  of  IMITATIONS  that  make 
sores).  Half  cent’s  worth  saves  2  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Thousands  have  duplicated  10  to  50  gallons  7  consecutive  years. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  $1.00  for  Improved  Double 
Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  “  Shoo-Fly  ”  to  protect  100  cows  ;  or 
send  25  cents  for  liquid.  Quart  FREE — to  those  naming 
IMITATION  they  have  used,  and  promising  to  pay  Express;  to 
these  will  send  a  spray  for  60c. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.  Phila.  Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  SHOO-FLY  to  be  O.  K. — Editor. 


s 


THE  WORLD  S  RECORD 


IS  HELD  BY 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


In  the  Pan-American 
Model  Dairy  the  United 
States  Separator’s 
average  skimmilk  test 
for  50  consecutive 
runs  was  -  -  .0138 


la..;/ 


i 


“Wouid-be  competitors”  have  tried  and  are  trying  by  every  means 
their  fertile  brains  and  imaginations  can  concoct  to  break  the  force  of  their 
defeats  and  take  away  the  honors  justly  due  the  United  States.  For  a  true 
history  of  Separator  Awards  and  tests,  write  the  VT.  FARM  MACHINE 
CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

However,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  the  indisputable  fact  remains  that 
the  above  record  is  true,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  it  has  not  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  any  other  separator.  This,  together  with  its  many  other  points 
of  superiority,  fully  described  in  our  catalogues  (write  for  one),  places  it  far 
ahead  of  all  others  and  makes 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 
THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Catarrh  in  Horses. 

What  if=  the  best  treatment  for  catarrh 

in  horses?  c- 

New  York. 

Catarrh  means  a  discharge  of  fluid  from 
the  mucous  membrance.  The  form  of  ca¬ 
tarrh  under  present  consideration  is  at 
first  a  congestion,  followed  by  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal 
chambers.  The  Inflammation  usually  ex¬ 
tends  to  me  membrane  of  the  sinuses  of 
the  head,  and  often  to  the  membrane  of 
the  larynx  and  pharynx,  causing  the  com¬ 
plication  of  sore  throat.  Quite  frequently 
the  membrane  of  the  eyes  is  also  affected, 
a?  evidenced  by  its  congested  condition, 
and  the  flow  of  tears  over  the  cheeks.  The 
membrane  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  is 
dry  and  congested;  soon  a,  watery  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  should 
bp  quiet  rest  for  a  few  days  with  pure  air, 
and  good  nutritious  food  is  of  more  benefit 
than  any  medical  treatment  that  can  be 
administered.  Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  diet;  give  bran  mashes, 
scalded  oats,  linseed  gruel  and  grass  if  in 
season. 

Garget ;  Obstructed  Teat. 

1.  I  had  a  cow  affected  by  garget  in  one 
front  quarter  this  Spring.  I  reduced  the 
swelling  by  giving  saltpeter  and  Epsom 
salts,  but  it  took  some  time,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  yet  to  get  a  good  flow  of 
milk  from  that  quarter,  though  I  get  some, 
and  it  seems  good  to  look  at.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  induce  a  flow?  2.  I  have 
another  cow  that  milks  quite  easy  and  has 
had  no  inflammation  or  garget,  but  lately 
one  back  teat  has  closed  so  that  the  milk 
comes  with  difficulty.  The  trouble  came 
suddenly,  and  the  opening  in  teat  seems 
clear  as  far  as  I  can  see.  s. 

Kent's  Hill,  Me. 

1.  You  have  helped  the  garget  yourself, 
and  now  you  must  wait  until  that  quarter 
can  repair  and  probably  it  will  come  all 
right  after  a  time.  If  it  does  not  write 
again.  2.  You  have  a  job  for  the  veterin¬ 
ary,  as  usual  in  those  cases.  The  veterin¬ 
ary  must  cut  the  teat  with  a  teat  bistoury, 
and  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  milking 
that  quarter. 

DISINFECTING  A  DAIRY  BARN. 

In  answer  to  the  inquirer  who  has  had 
his  cattle  condemned  by  reason  of  tuber¬ 
culous  disease,  it  is  no  difficult  job  at 
all  to  disinfect  a  barn  where  cattle  have 
been  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  The 
bacilli  being  thrown  out  by  coughing 
or  by  the  excrement,  we  know  pretty 
well  where  we  have  reason  to  believe 
the  germs  to  be.  With  tight  gutters  be¬ 
hind  the  animals  and  reasonably  re¬ 
spectable  feed  bunks,  a  thorough  scrub¬ 
bing  of  both  with  boiling  water  alone 
would  destroy  all  tuberculous  bacilli. 
But  many  who  would  do  the  work  would 
not  do  it  well,  or  use  simply  warm 
water.  It  is  therefore  advisable  that  a 
germicide  be  mixed  in  the  water.  While 
there  are  many  of  these  that  I  might 
mention,  the  safest  and  best  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  use  is  some  of  the  coal-tar  prep¬ 
arations,  none  of  which  is  better  than  a 
compound  known  as  Bacillol,  or  Chloro- 
Naptholeum.  As  there  may  be  a  drying 
up  of  sputum  and  dust  formed  which  may 
lodge  on  the  sides  of  the  barn,  it  is  well 
to  scrub  them  with  the  same  solution. 
Follow  with  a  lime  whitewash.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  the  disinfecting 
of  a  barn  after  suffering  animals  have 
been  in  it  as  it  is  the  barn  itself.  If  it 
is  a  basement,  devoid  of  sunlight  and 
pure  air  it  never  was,  and  no  disinfecting 
will  ever  make  it,  a  safe  place  to  keep 
animals  in.  Germs  of  most  diseases 
lurk  in  dark  and  damp  places,  while 
sunlight  and  good  ventilation  is  death 
to  germs  and  life  to  animals  kept  in 
comfort  in  them.  The  best  answer 
therefore  I  could  give  your  inquirer 
would  be  by  saying  that  it  depends 
wholly  as  to  whether  his  barn  is  so  con¬ 
structed;  that  is,  light,  warm,  and  well 
supplied  with  pure  air.  If  it  is  thus,  or 
can  be  made  so,  then  it  would  be  need¬ 
less  to  build  a  new  one.  If  otherwise, 
by  all  means  abandon  it  as  a  stable  for 
all  animals.  By  far  too  many  barns 
have  been  constructed  with  one  idea  in 
mind,  and  that  was  to  make  them  tight 
and  warm.  I  have  heard  many  a  farm¬ 
er  say:  “Water  never  freezes  in  the 
coldest  of  weather  in  my  barn.  I  don’t 


see  how  my  cattle,  horses  or  other  ani¬ 
mals  should  contract  a  cold.  I  can’t  see 
why  they  should  cough  or  become  oth¬ 
erwise  ailing.”  Questions  of  this  kind, 
while  hard  to  understand  by  the  owner 
of  the  animal,  are  very  easy  of  solution 
by  those  who  understand  that  pure  air  is 
of  even  more  importance  than  warmth, 
and  pure  air  never  can  be  found  in  dark¬ 
ness.  The  dark,  warm  barn,  no  matter 
how  expensive  and  well  constructed,  is 
destined  sooner  or  later  to  become  a  hot 
bed  of  disease.  The  germs  get  there,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  powers  of  resistance 
in  the  animals  kept  in  them  will  weak¬ 
en,  and  disease  will  follow. 

C.  D.  SMEAD,  V.  S. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ARE  SO  MUCH  BETTER  THAN 

OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


A  CHAPTER  ON  DOGS. 

I  recently  heard  an  old  farmer  say,  in 
regard  to  his  dislike  for  music,  that  he 
•would  “sooner  hear  a  bull  beller  than 
any  music  he  ever  heard.”  He  also  said 
he  would  go  to  church  oftener  “if  it 
warn’t  for  them  pesky  musicianeers.” 
Now  this  same  man  hates  dogs.  Not 
from  anything  bad  the  dogs  ever  did  to 
him  or  his,  but  just  on  general  princi¬ 
ples,  the  same  as  he  dislikes  music. 
Take  away  your  love  for  music  and  what 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  worship  is 
gone.  Take  away  your  love  for  a  good 
dog  and  what  a  bare  and  lonely  spot 
exists  in  your  daily  walk.  In  many  pa¬ 
pers  I  notice  often  bad  things  said  about 
dogs;  damage  they  have  done  by  killing 
oi  frightening,  going  mad,  etc.  This 
causes  many  unthinking  people  to 
“jump”  on  the  dog  and  the  whole  dog 
tribe.  Because  one  dog  is  a  cur  and 
worse  the  whole  dog  kind  is  condemned. 
Why  not  say  the  whole  human  tribe  are 
thieves  and  robbers  because  one  man  is? 
What  makes  a  man  a  thief  and  robber? 
The  same  things  that  make  a  dog  a  cur. 
Heredity  first,  “bringing  up”  next. 
Where  is  the  blame  laid?  In  mankind 
the  unfortunates  themselves  are  made  to 
take  the  blame.  In  dog  kind  the  whole 
tribe  is  condemned.  I  admit  there  are 
many  worthless  dogs  in  the  country,  but 
that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  dog.  Hardly 
a  day  passes  but  what  here  in  the  world 
a  dog  does  some  remarkable  thing  in 
saving  or  protecting  life,  caring  for  child 
companions, and  performing  various  oth¬ 
er  duties.  What  more  noble  companion 
for  a  little  body  than  a  tried,  faithful 
and  true  dog?  What  child  cannot  be 
benefited  by  association  with  the  unsel¬ 
fishness  of  a  noble  dog’s  conduct?  Why 
is  not  a  love  for  animals  a  good  thing 
for  a  child  to  learn  and  foster? 

I  have  a  collie  called  Nancy  Perkins, 
she  is  of  the  highest  breeding  and  is  reg¬ 
istered.  This  alone  makes  her  valuable 
in  a  money  sense.  Aside  from  this  there 
is  scarcely  a  limit  to  her  worth.  (She  is 
not  for  sale.)  Why  is  she  so  valuable, 
you  ask?  She  has  ever  proved  faithful 
and  true.  She  is  like  one  of  the  family. 
It  would  take  a  big  book  to  contain  the 
history  of  all  her  good  deeds.  She  is  full 
of  wisdom.  There  is  no  limit  to  her 
courage.  Her  resourcefulness  is  -  never 
at  fault.  Her  wits  are  never  wool  gath¬ 
ering.  She  is  never  cross,  unmannerly 
or  dirty.  She  hears  everything,  sees 
everything  and  knows  everything.  A 
look  into  her  eyes  would  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  she  has  brains.  Can 
any  price  be  set  on  such  a  dog?  If  a 
person  cannot  find  any  love  in  his  heart 
for  such  an  animal,  what  sized  heart  do 
you  suppose  he  has?  If  you  wish  to  own 
a  dog,  let  it  be  a  good  one.  You  must 
not  expect  to  buy  a  good  one  for  30 
cents.  If  you  get  a  cheap  dog,  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  cheap,  and  it  turns  out  a  mon¬ 
grel  and  a  cur,  do  not  blame  the  dog, 
nor  condemn  the  whole  dog  kind. 

W.  A.  SARGENT. 

How  to  Feed  Oil  Cake. 

Which  is  the  better  way  to  feed  oil  cake 
to  young  calves,  cooked  or  uncooked? 

Michigan.  n.  c. 

Oil  cake  is  not  more  digestible  after 
cooking.  The  feed  is  highly  concen¬ 
trated,  and  cooking  not  only  makes  it* 
more  palatable  to  the  young  animal  but 
gives  it  much  more  bulk,  both  essentials 
in  feeding  young  animals,  h.  e.  cook. 


BECAUSE- — They  are  constructed  after  the  “Alpha” 
Disc  and  “Split  Wing”  patents,  which  cannot  be  used  by 
any  other  niaunfacturer  and  which  enable  De  Laval 
machines  to  skim  cleaner  and  produce  a  more  even  and 
more  thoroughly  claimable  cream  than  is  otherwise 
possible,  at  much  less  speed  and  wear,  and  much  greater 
ease  of  operation. 

BECAUSE  . — The  De  Laval  makers  have  ever  been 
first  and  foremost  in  the  manufacture  of  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  throughout  the  world — have  ever  led  where  others 
follow — their  factories  being  among  the  finest  machine 
shops  in  the  world  and  their  knowledge  of  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  far  greater  and  more  thorough  than  that  of  any 
comparatively  inexperienced  would-be  competitor. 

BECAUSE. — The  one  purpose  of  the  De  Laval  makers 
has  ever  been  the  production  of  the  best  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  possible  regardless  of  cost,  instead  of  that  mistaken 
“cheapness”  which  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  any 
would-be  competitor  can  even  make  pretence  of  seeking 
a  market. 


BECAUSE. — The  vastly  greater  sale  of  De  Laval 
machines — ten  times  all  others  combined — enables  the 
De  Laval  makers  to  do  these  things  and  much  more  in 
the  production  of  the  perfect  Cream  Separator  that  no 
one  else  could  attempt. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  explaining  in  detail  the  facts 
here  set  forth  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

217-221  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street 

NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile'S1®- 

•e.  Tile 


H.  JACKSON, 

Y.,  are  the  very 

|vougb  equipment  and  superior  clay  wiir‘produee\*'Ti?eedraSedCeiand0fs 
_  -:_\the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
'  J  T  ’himney  Tops.  Red  and  Eire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 

Cement,  Plaster,  Lime.  etc.  Write  for  what  yomvant.  220  Third  Ave. 


You  may  have  a 

National  Cream  Separator  free  for 
ten  days,  to  try  in  your  own  dairy,  or 
on  your  own  farm.  I  f  it  does 
not  come  up  to  our  guar¬ 
antee,  ship  it  back  at  our 
expense.  The 

National 
Cream 
eparator 

is  the  closest  skimmer  and 
lightest  running  of  all  cream 
separators.  It  is  substan¬ 
tially  built,  readily  cleaned  and  easily  man¬ 
aged— very  practical;  very  profitable.  Write 
for  illustrated  descriptive  book  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  free  trial  offer. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J.  ( 


instantly  removes  all  flics, 
mosquitos,  lice  and  other  i 
sects  from  cattle,  horses 
other  animals  sprayed  with  it 
It  is  healing  to  any  sore.  Ani 
mals  rest  easy  and  feed  quietly 
all  clay.  Cows  give  %  more 
milk,  which  is  a  nig  saving.  I 

fal.  will  protect  f»0U  cows.  En- 
orsed  by  the  best  class  of 
people.  Order  at  once  and  se¬ 
cure  agency,  you  can  sell  hun¬ 
dreds  of  gallons.  1  gal 
2  gal.,  $2.10;  5 
gal.,  $9.00. 

Special  Sprayer 
ingsaine,$1.00;  5  gal.  Compressed 
plying  same  on  large  herds,  $5.50.  Money  refunded  i  f  not  as 
represented.  Our  Breeders’  Supply  catalog  mailed  free; 
tells  how  $8.00  per  head  can  be  saved  by  using  Fly 
Remover.  Tin  Hand  Sprayer,  65c. 

Gentlemen: — For  three  years  I  have  been  experimenting 
with  different  things  to  keep  flies  ofTmy  cows,  but  not  until  1 
tried  your  Fly  Remover  and  Compressed  Air  Sprayer  was  1 
successful.  I  used  this  last  year  and  found  that  it  costs  less 
than  one  cent  per  week  per  cow.  With  your  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer  it  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  put  it  on,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  my  cows  were  free  from  flies,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  gave  6400  pounds  of  milk  each,  which  made  324 
pounds  ofbuttcr  per  cow.  1  can  heartily  recommend  it  to 
all  stock  owners. — JOHN  ARMSTRONG,  President  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  De  Smet,  S.  D.,  June  4, 1901. 

RIPPLEY  HARDWARE  CO.,  Box  223,  GRAFTON,  ILL. 
Western  Office,  Watertown,  8.  D. 
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_ HUMOROUS _ 

A  showman  to  the  Jungle  went 

And  caught  a  fierce  young  gnu, 

Said  he:  “I’ll  teach  him  to  perform. 

And  sell  him  to  the  Zoo.” 

This  man  was  very  much  surprised, 

And  quite  delighted,  too. 

For,  lo!  each  quick  and  novel  trick 

The  new  gnu  knew! 

— St.  Nicholas. 

“What  was  it  the  shoemaker  died 
of?”  “I  don’t  know,  but  I  heard  some 
one  say  that  he  breathed  his  last.” — 
Indianapolis  News. 

Ciiukctt:  “I  see  that  Texan  has  called 
his  new  oil  well  ‘The  Senator.’  Wonder 
why  he  gave  it  that  name?”  Gotham: 
“Because  it  is  such  a  ‘spouter,’  I  sup¬ 
pose.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

“How  do  you  spell  needle,  Bobby?” 
asked  the  teacher.  “N-e-i-d-l-e,  needle,” 
was  the  reply.  “Wrong,”  said  the  teach¬ 
er,  “there  is  no  T  in  needle.”  “Well, 
then  ’tain’t  a  good  needle.” — Little 
Chronicle. 

“Say,  papa,  if  we  were  living  at  the 
center  of  the  earth  wouldn’t  we  be  all 
funny?”  “What  makes  you  think  so, 
my  son?”  “’Cause  this  jography  says 
everything  there  loses  its  gravity.”— 
Town  and  Country. 

Jenks:  “Haven’t  you  and  that  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer  settled  your  differences 
yet?”  Farmer  Akers:  “No,  but  our  law¬ 
yers  have  settled.”  Jenks:  “Settled? 
How?”  Farmer  Akers:  “On  our  farms.” 
— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

“I  suppose  you  hope  to  make  a  very 
cultivated  young  man  of  your  boy  Josh.” 
“Yes,”  answered  Farmer  Corntossel, 
“we’re  cultivatin’  him  the  best  we  can. 
Every  now  and  then  mother  and  me 
gives  him  a  rakin’  over.” — Washington 
Star. 

“I  understand  that  it  is  no  longer 
fashionable  to  believe  in  the  orthodox 
conception  of  future  punishment.” 
“Well,”  answered  the  minister,  “per¬ 
haps  it  is  all  for  the  best.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  the 
place  so  unfashionable  that  nobody  will 
go  there.” — Washington  Star. 

Beggem  (to  himself):  “I’ve  got  around 
that  rich  old  great-aunt  of  mine  at  last. 
She’s  interested  in  benevolent  schemes, 
and  I’m  helping  her  night  and  day  to 
search  out  worthy  objects.  To-day  she 
she  said  I’d  have  cause  for  rejoicing 
when  her  will  was  read.”  His  Great- 
Aunt  (to  herself):  “I  had  no  idea  my 
grandnephew  was  so  good.  It  worries 
him  almost  sick  to  see  so  much  misery 
in  the  world.  How  delighted  he  will  be 
to  find  that  all  my  money  is  to  go  to 
the  support  of  the  poor  friendless  or¬ 
phans!” — New  York  Weekly. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FBKE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  l.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


QnnCIMP  14  Will  Pay  Yon  to  write  us  for  sam- 
nUU  I  I  W  Uples  &  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Agents  Wanted.  Stowell  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  Y. 


PA  TENT  GROO  VED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  lit  any  Skein. 

MADK  ONLY  BY  TUB 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Havana,  Ill. 

Wo  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  wheels  and  low 
down  trueks  in  the  U.  8. 
tP  Write  for  Prices. 


HALLOCK’S  OK” 

Potato  Digger 

An  Offer  to 
Potato 
I  Growers  l 


Patented 

August  24.  1897 

PRICE 


To  prove  that  the  “U  iv 
is  the  best  potato  digger 
made,  that  it  will  do 
®  work  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  you,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  where  we  have 
no  agents,  we  will  send 
one  on  trial,  freight  paid, 
to  any  responsible  potato 
grower. 

D.Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS, 

YORK,  PA. 


HORSE  POWERS,  and  CLEANKKS 

WOOD  SAWS. 


Jne  k  two  horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  P||TTCRC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  uu  I  I  LUO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  M  AINE.  General  Agent.  Willet,  N.  Y 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  "bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  te  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  W  heat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
:han  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GUANT-FEKB1S  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  THRESHING. 

farmer  to  do  his  own  threshing.  Save  expense  and  thresh  when  you  have 
the  time.  No  waidngfor  thejob  thresher.  Thrceh  for  youraelfnnd  your  neighbors.  Clran 
threBhing,  perfect  denning.  Grain  ready  for  market.  Capacity  200  to  600  bu.  per  daj. 
Threshes  all  grains  and  grass  seeds.  Runs  by  steam  or  other  power.  Tread  powers  for  1,  2 
or3  horses.  <’an  be  used  for  sawing, shelling, pumping, feed  cutting,etc.  Send  for  catalog.  Free. 

HEEBNER  SONS, No.  22  Broad  St.,  Lanftdale,  Pa. 


The  two  horse  power  Little 
Thresher  and  Cleaner 


The  Finishing 
Touch 

to  a  building  estimate  is  to 
specify  M  F  Roofing  Tin.  It 
is  the  best  roofing  material 
— perhaps  j  ust  a  little  more 
costly  at  first;  but  it  will 
last  more  than  half  a 
century;  will  not  rust, 
or  leak.  It  is  the 
world’s  standard 
for  roofing  tin. 


Roofing 


F 


Tin 


is  made  by  the  old-style 
band  process.  It  carries 
the  heaviest  coating  of 
pure  tin  and  new  lead. 
Every  sheet  is  carefully 
inspected  and  only  perfect 
plates  sold.  This  @  mark 
stamped  on  every  sheet. 
Ask  yonr  roofer,  or 

Write  fW.  C.  CRONEMEYER.  Agent, 
to  i  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg, 

for  Illustrated  book  on  roofs  and  roofing. 

AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  New  York. 


Seed  Sowing  Time 


Perfect  Lever  Regulation. 

r  n  'tg-rTU/  ffrrvsryqr'Tr-- 


Prcparc  by 
buying  the 
standard 

Spangler 

Low-Down 

Grain  and 
Fertilizer 

DRILL. 

Hows  all  grain  and  grans  seeds.  Force  feed  fertilizer  spreads  evenly  all 
lumpy,  damp  or  dry  fertilizers.  High  wheels,  broad  tires,  low  wood  or 
steel  frame,  light  draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  for  froo  catalogue. 

SPANGLER  MFG,  CO.  505  Queen  St.,  York,  Pa, 


The  BEST  Threshing  Outfit 

for  a  thresherman  to  buy  and  for  a  farmer  to  use  is  the  Farquhar  Celeb r«te<l 
AJ  VX  T  IIKESHINU ENG1NK  and  the  I  AUQUIIAR  sEFAK.v  l  OK.  Engines 
made  in  sizes  4  li.p.  and  up,  and  combine  the  advantagesof  all  successful  engines. 
Easy  steamers  and  develop  more  than  rated  horse-pow  er.  Have,  driver’s  seat,  foot- 
nrake  and  two  injectors.  8EPA  RATOKS  of  nil  styles 
sizes  tor  merchant  threshing  or  farm  use.  Farquhar 
machines  have  all  'ate  improvements,  they  thresh 
and  clean  ail  kinds  of  grain  perfectly. 


Catalogue  of  Rugbies,  Threstiing  M.  chjnery, 
Saw  Mills,  Agricultural  Implements,  tree. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

YORK.  PA.  ' 


CORN 


and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WDLL 

of  the  University  of  Wiscons  n.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat¬ 
ly  bound  into  a  Volume  of  2;;l  pages.  Itembraces  full  inform¬ 
ation  1  rom  planting  to  feeding  t  ie  cron,  and  includes  working 
plans  and  specifications  for  building  at  1  silos.  Also  embraces 

I— SiiagcCrops.  II— Silos, 

f  111— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Sdo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  Ami  illustrations  anil  complete  plans  for  round  and 
J  rectangular  silos,  dairy  turns,  tables  of  com- 
I  pounded  rations,  etc.  ]M  ailed  for  10c. 
coin  or  stamps, 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Over  70  wises  end  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
•in  wheels  or  on  Bills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easi  I y .  8end  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


Price  ronipl.te. 


Oil  Your  Windmill 

From  the  Ground.  This  Machine 
does  It.  Thousands  In  use.  Absolute 
control  of  oil.  F.aslly  attached  Will 
last  the  life  of  your  mill.  Works  Winter 
and  Summer  Windmill  manufacturers 
are  using  them.  We  return  money  If 
not,  satisfactory.  Illustrated  folder  free 

BURKE-BOLLMEYER  OILER  CO., 

Wuuseon,  Ohio,  U.S.  A. 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  Rnlor,  lightest.,  strongest,  chonprst 
hulor.  Mode  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  hv  I  nr  2  hors. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days'  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy.  III. 


The  “Weber Junior” 

Pumper 


In  nil  complete,  ready  to  st- 

inch  to  pump.  Equal*  30  ra*ra 
pump  lug  waUr. 


Can  also 
bs  used 
for  other 
power 
purpoe- 


1  p  illg  wa 
but  little 


Uros  but  little  gaa> 

oline.  Is  shipped 
crated  completely 
erected,  all  connec¬ 
tions  made.  Easy  to  start,  any 
one  can  operate  It.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Other  sizes 
|up  to  50  H.  P.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  Weber  Gas  A  Gasoline 
Engine  Co*  Box  102. 
Kansas  City,  Ma 


That  Is  a  name 
that  means  char¬ 
acter  and  utility. 
Itsuggests  the  best 
iti  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Ifinves- 
gating,  start  with  the  Rumely  and  you  will  end  at  the  same 
place.  Get  our  catalog  on  the  New  Itiimcly  Separator 
and  the  Kiiinely  lUnr  Geared  Traction  Engine.  All 
approve!  devices  and  appliances  to  each, and  constitute  the  one 
perfect  threshing  outfit.  Catalog  shows  our  engines  for  all 
purposes.  We  send  it  for  the  asking.  Write  to-day. 

Iff.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  STRAWBERRY. 

A  VERY  PROMISING  NEW  VARIETY. 

Its  Behavior  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

In  May,  1901,  12  plants  of  the  President  strawberry 
were  ieceived  from  the  originator,  Thomas  R.  Hunt, 
Lambcrtville,  N.  J.,  for  trial  on  the  Rural  Grounds, 
together  with  several  other  seedlings  under  number. 
The  plants  of  President  were  noticeably  strong  and 
“stock  y.”  They 
were  immediately 
planted  with  other 
trials  of  the  season 
in  light  soil  of  very 
moderate  fertility. 

They  made  a  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  ex¬ 
ceeding  all  other 
varieties,  both  old 
and  new.  One  or 
two  runners  to  a 
plant  were  allowed 
to  root,  but  other¬ 
wise  clean  culture 
was  m  a  i  n  t  a  ined 
through  out  the 
growing  season.  In 
July  a  light  dress¬ 
ing  of  good  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizer  was 
given,  and  the 
plants  well  mulched 
with  old  salt  hay  in 
December,  to  hold 
soil  from  blowing. 

The  blooming  sea¬ 
son  this  Spring  was 
very  cold  and  dry, 
but  free  from  sharp 
frosts.  Since  late 
Marc  h,  however, 
there  has  been  no 
rain  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  all  ber¬ 
ries  have  suffered 
severely,  some  va- 
r  i  e  t  i  e  s  scarcely 
making  foliage 
enough  to  cover  the 
ripening  fruit.  The 
mulch  well  con- 
served  the  soil 
moisture,  protect¬ 
ing  it  from  the  con¬ 
stant  keen  winds, 
and  more  fruits 
were  set  than  most 
kinds  are  able  to 
mature  under  such 
adverse  conditions. 

The  President  led 
all  kinds  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  fruits, 
every  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  clusters 
similar  to  the  one 


BEHAVIOR  AT  HOME.— At  Hope  Farm  the  Presi¬ 
dent  gave  a  good  account  of  itself.  Our  soil  is  heavier 
than  W.  V.  F.’s,  and  we  have  not  suffered  seriously 
from  drought.  President,  with  us,  made  a  strong, 
vigorous  growth  without  the  best  of  culture.  There 
has  been  no  evidence  of  rust,  and  runners  are  starting 
vigorously.  We  have  plenty  of  berries  fully  as  large 
as  those  shown  in  the  picture.  Our  main  crop  berry 
for  comparison  is  Marshall.  President  gives  larger 


THE  PRESIDENT  STRAWBERRY,  A  NEW  CANDIDATE  FOR  FAVOR.  Fig.  173. 


shown  in  Fig.  173,  and  better  still,  seems  inclined  to 
perfect  and  bring  to  large  size  every  berry.  The  color 
is  bright  and  clear,  the  flesh  firm  and  the  seeds  few 
and  widely  separated.  It  is  just  now  (June  12)  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  comes  in  with  Gladstone,  Gandy 
and  other  late  varieties.  The  quality,  as  grown  here, 
is  very  fair,  but  not  high,  the  acidity  being  quite  mild. 
It  is  altogether  the  most  promising  strawberry  we 
have  yet  tried  from  a  market  standpoint.  Its  future 
behavior  under  more  favorable  conditions  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest.  w.  v.  f. 


berries,  and  will  greatly  outyield  Marshall  with  us. 
The  color  is  a  shade  lighter,  with  little  difference  in 
firmness.  We  prefer  the  flavor  of  Marshall. 

Last  year  I  visited  Mr.  Hunt’s  farm  so  as  to  see 
President  at  home.  This  year  I  went  again,  on  June 
10,  at  which  time  the  fruit  was  at  its  best,  though  on 
one  patch  President  gave  its  first  ripe  berries  on  May 
24.  Of  course  Mr.  Hunt  knows  how  to  grow  straw¬ 
berries — having  been  in  the  business  for  34  years — 
but  he  never  was  able  to  make  any  such  showing  as 
President  makes  this  year.  Most  of  his  plants  were 


set  last  July  and  August,  yet  they  were  loaded  with 
just  such  sprays  of  fruit  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
If  a  man  could  have  painted  a  picture  of  that  field 
with  the  size  and  coloring  of  the  fruit  exactly  true 
to  life,  and  printed  it  in  colors,  he  would  be  accused 
of  trying  to  deceive  the  public.  We  easily  found  11 
strawberries  that  heaped  up  a  quart  basket! 

Mr.  Hunt  has  grown  and  tested  thousands  of  seed¬ 
lings.  He  has  held  President  four  years,  in  order  to  be 

sure  of  it.  Now  he 
believes  that  h  e 
has  a  berry  that 
has  a  clear  title 
to  a  seat  on  a  front 
bench.  We  agree 
with  him — Presi¬ 

dent  is  one  of  the 
varieties  that  may 
safely  lay  claim  to 
distinct  and  su¬ 
perior  qualities.  We 
do  not  say  that  it 
is  sure  to  succeed 
everywhere  —  that 
would  be  an  ab¬ 
surd  statement,  as 
all  strawberry 
growers  know.  We 
feel  sure  that  in 
localities  and  soils 
which  suit  it  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  its  satisfactory 
behavior.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  one  of 
the  new  varieties 
which  all  experi¬ 
menters  can  weil 
afford  to  try.  We 
must  remember 
that  Mr.  Hunt’s  es¬ 
timate  of  the  value 
of  President  is  not 
based  on  the  crop 
from  a  few  petted 
plants.  He  has 
grown  it  four 
years,  and  this  sea¬ 
son  is  shipping  the 
fruit  in  crates  to 
customers  in  Tren¬ 
ton  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  so  that  he 
knows  how  it  ships 
and  what  custo¬ 
mers  think  of  it. 
These  great,  fat 
berries  arrive  in 
fine  condition,  and 
there  is  a  constant 
call  for  more  than 
can  be  supplied. 
There  are  always 
growers  who  say 
that  they  do  not 
want  to  produce 
large  berries,  but  prefer  the  medium-sized  fruit.  Our 
own  experience  is  that  the  large  berries  are  most  pro¬ 
fitable.  Customers  prefer  them  and  in  seasons  when 
the  market  is  crowded  the  firm  big  fruit  will  always 
command  attention.  While  it  is  true  that  the  culture 
has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  these  large 
berries  the  variety  is  also  to  be  considered.  President 
seems  to  excel  in  this  perfecting  of  large-sized  berries. 
The  fact  that  it  gave  such  fruit  as  is  pictured  on  this 
page  in  a  Jersey  seashore  drought  speaks  volumes 
for  it.  h.  w.  o. 
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A  FIGHT  ACAINST  CHINCH  BUGS. 

Chinch  bugs  are  reported  in  several  parts  of  New  York 
State.  This  is  a  new  enemy  for  many  eastern  farmers, 
who  do  not  know  how  to  fight  it.  The  following  informa¬ 
tion  is  sent  by  western  men: 

From  the  Iowa  State  Entomologist. 

When  chinch  bugs  “suddenly  appear  in  large  num¬ 
bers”  it  is  usually  impracticable  to  destroy  them  upon 
the  crops  first  attacked  by  them.  This  first  appear¬ 
ance  is  common  in  the  small  grains,  on  the  roots  of 
which  they  hatch.  When  they  are  found  sufficiently 
early  in  the  season  hatching  in  limited  areas  of  the 
fields  of  small  grain,  these  usually  being  along  the 
tops  of  the  ridges,  it  will  often  pay  to  destroy  them 
in  these  patches  by  plowing  them  under  deeply,  and 
thus  prevent  their  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the 
field.  It  is  now,  of  course,  too  late  for  this  method 
the  present  season.  As  the  small  grain  reaches  ma¬ 
turity  the  bugs  migrate  to  other  crops,  ordinarily  in 
the  West  to  corn;  to  prevent  this  one  of  the  barrier 
methods  may  be  used.  The  same  methods  may  be 
applied  to  prevent  their  spread  from  affected  parts 
of  the  field  to  those  yet  free  from  the  insects.  The 
simplest  and  best  of  the  barrier  methods,  if  the 
ground  be  very  dry,  is  a  furrow  with  sloping  dusty 
sides.  If  the  ground  be  damp,  however,  a  smooth 
surface  must  be  obtained  by  dragging  or  rolling,  and 
a  thin  line  of  tar  poured  along  the  length  of  the  field. 
This  can  be  done  most  easily  by  using  a  waterpot 
with  the  rose  off.  Holes  should  be  dug  at  frequent 
intervals  close  to  the  outside  of  these  barriers,  into 
which  the  bugs  will  fall  as  they  crawl  along.  They 
can  then  be  killed  by  a  douse  of  kerosene  or  by  bury¬ 
ing  deeply.  Where  the  bugs  are  very  bad  it  pays  to 
make  two  such  barriers  with  a  space  of  several  feet 
between  them.  The  bugs  that  succeed  in  passing  the 
first  one  can  then  be  killed  by  drawing  a  roller,  a 
stoneboat  or  a  float  along  occasionally  between  the 
two  barriers.  If  one  of  the  above  methods  is  used  to 
isolate  bugs  infesting  a  limited  portion  of  a  cornfield, 
those  that  have  been  separated  by  the  barrier  should 
be  killed  by  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion.  This 
is  made  by  dissolving  one-half  pound  of  hard  soap  in 
one  gallon  of  water  and  then  pouring  the  boiling  hot 
solution  into  two  gallons  of  kerosene.  The  mixture 
should  be  thoroughly  churned,  best  with  a  force 
pump,  until  it  forms  a  creamy-white  mass.  For  use, 
one  gallon  of  this  emulsion  should  be  diluted  with 
nine  gallons  of  water.  The  method  of  inoculating 
chinch  bugs  with  an  infectious  disease  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  experimented  upon  in  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in  the  past  this  has  not 
proved  a  successful  method  of  combating  the  bugs. 
When  the  weather  conditions  are  exactly  right  con¬ 
siderable  success  has  sometimes  been  reached,  but  in 
many  of  these  cases  the  disease  would  probably  have 
originated  without  inoculation.  The  danger  is  that 
too  much  dependence  will  be  placed  upon  the  disease, 
to  the  neglect  of  more  laborious  but,  at  the  same  time 
more  certain  methods.  h.  e.  summers. 

Iowa  State  Entomologist. 

Methods  Practiced  in  Missouri. 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  there  is  any  prac¬ 
tical  remedy  for  chinch  bugs  under  all  circumstances. 
Of  course  a  kerosene  emulsion  or  a  10-per-cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  kerosene  will  kill  them,  but  the  cost  when  the 
bugs  are  scattered  over  a  wide  area  is  prohibitive.  In 
case  they  are  migrating  in  large  numbers  as  from 
wheat  stubble  to  a  cornfield,  and  are  collected  on  a 
few  of  the  corn  rows,  this  plan  is  entirely  feasible. 
Another  plan  is  to  prevent  them  from  passing  from 
the  wheat  stubble  into  corn  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  they  migrate  almost  invariably  on  foot, 
that  even  the  adult  bug  in  the  migrating  army  does 
not  take  to  wing  readily,  and  that  they  have  great 
difficulty  In  passing  over  a  loose  and  unprotected  soil 
or  a  dusty  road.  The  heat  rapidly  kills  great  numbers 
under  such  circumstances.  A  good  plan  is  to  plow  a 
belt  around  the  cornfield,  or  at  least  along  the  sides 
exposed  to  the  migrating  army,  harrow,  roll  and  drag 
the  belt  thoroughly  so  as  to  form  a  deep  dust  mulch, 
and  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet  throw  dead  furrows  In 
which  a  log  should  be  dragged  very  frequently,  so  as 
to  keep  the  dust  loose  and  to  destroy  the  insects  that 
accumulate  in  these  furrows.  The  bugs  will  have 
great  difficulty  in  crawling  out  of  a  furrow  with  steep 
and  dusty  walls.  At  times,  however,  the  bugs  will 
take  to  wing  and  scatter  in  large  numbers  over  great 
areas,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  farmer  is 
practically  helpless.  An  infectious  disease  which  is 
capable  under  favorable  weather  conditions  of  hold¬ 
ing  this  pest  in  check,  has  been  distributed  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  by  several  of  the  experiment  stations  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  including  the  Missouri  Sta¬ 
tion.  We  find,  however,  that  in  dry  weather— the 
time  when  the  bugs  do  their  greatest  damage — this 
disease  fails  to  operate,  and  is  worthless.  In  moist 
weather  it  is  very  effective,  but  spreads  rapidly  from 
the  germs  already  in  the  soil  and,  after  10  years’  ex¬ 


perience,  we  have  practically  abandoned  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  these  germs.  This  disease  undoubtedly  does 
much  good,  but,  like  the  other  remedies,  cannot  be 
relied  upon  under  all  circumstances.  More  can  ue 
done  toward  preventing  a  scourge  of  chinch  bugs 
than  in  stopping  it  after  it  occurs.  If  the  farmers 
will  destroy  the  rubbish  under  which  the  bugs  hiber¬ 
nate  in  Winter,  burn  their  stubbles  when  they  are 
known  to  contain  large  quantities  of  chinch  bugs,  and 
use  trap  crops,  the  result  will  be  more  satisfactory 
than  attempting  to  kill  the  insects  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  h.  j.  waters. 

Missouri  Exp.  Station. 


A  PLAN  FOR  A  DAIRY  BARN. 

The  drawing,  Fig.  174,  will  show  some  points  con¬ 
cerning  dairy  barn  construction  that  bring  out  several 
ideas  of  value.  First,  compactness  within  reasonable 
limits;  cows  and  horses  near  each  other,  providing  for 
easy  and  cheap  handling  of  manures;  a  warm  room 
for  horses  where  they  can  be  cared  for  quickly  by  the 
milkers.  If  the  builder  desired  he  could  continue  the 
partition  A  A  through  to  the  wall  to  point  B,  and  have 
a  horse  stable  shut  off  from  the  cows.  I  would  not  do 
it,  nor  would  I  build  the  partition  A  A  more  than 
three  feet  high,  thus  permitting  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  Horse  stalls  are  five  feet  wide.  The  box  stalls 
adjacent  to  horse  stalls  are  reached  through  the  pass¬ 


age,  and  may  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  stable 
proper,  or  they  may  be  joined  by  a  wire  partition 
above  the  mangers.  A  carriage  barn  is  afforded  upon 
the  same  floor,  or  may  be  used  for  tools.  Hay  and 
straw  for  horses  will  come  down  through  chutes  from 
above  to  each  animal,  C  C  represents  grain  chutes  for 
horses  and  cows.  A  granary  can  be  very  handily  lo¬ 
cated  above  these  boxes  or  chutes,  as  one  room  in 
either  place  or  two  separate  rooms,  one  for  horse  feed 
and  the  other  for  cows.  The  drive  above  will  accom¬ 
modate  unloading. 

One  straight  drive  affords  easy  means  of  hauling 
manure.  I  can  see  only  a  waste  of  time  and  fertilizer 
in  putting  in  a  track  for  carrying  manure,  unless  it 
is  a  barn  already  built,  into  which  a  team  cannot 
easily  enter.  A  car  and  track  means  dumping  ma¬ 
nure  near  the  buildings.  We  have  some  barns  not 
yet  otherwise  arranged,  but  I  am  against  the  practice 
and  shall  continue  to  condemn  it 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  placed  the  box  stalls 
or  hospitals  for  cows  at  the  opposite  end  from  the 
horses  and  horse  box  stalls,  for  two  purposes;  to  se¬ 
cure  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  to  equalize  the  space,  so 
that  animals  would  not  be  close  together  in  one  end 
or  portion,  and  open  spaces  where  animals  do  not 
stand  in  another  portion.  This  will  always  neces¬ 
sarily  take  place  to  some  extent.  Every  effort  should 
be  put  forth  to  avoid  it.  We  must  fight  against  con¬ 
densation  of  moisture,  and  that  always  takes  place 
where  animals  do  not  stand,  simply  because  a  lower 
temperature  follows.  This  barn,  with  the  dimensions 
given,  will  hold  about  50  animals,  supplying  an  aver¬ 
age  of  600  cubic  feet  air  per  head,  with  an  8%  to 
nine-foot  ceiling.  The  reader  may  query  why  a  silo 
should  be  located  in  one  corner.  It  is  convenient,  is 
it  not?  These  round  siloes  can  add  to  the  architec¬ 
tural  appearance  of  a  building  if  desired,  and  here  is 
an  opportunity  to  do  it,  put  on  a  finished  conical  roof 
and  you  have  something  that  will  attract  the  passer¬ 
by.  The  stable  has  every  advantage  of  sunlight  with 
an  eastern,  southern  and  western  exposure.  Use  not 


less  than  12  lights,  9x13  glass,  every  15  feet  all 
around.  No  room  in  your  house  will  be  lighter,  and 

none  should  be.  The  upper  story  can  be  arranged  to 

suit  the  location.  If  high  ground  is  to  the  west,  a 

drive  in  at  D-l  and  out  at  D-2,  with  a  hay  carrier 

running  over;  hay  and  unthrashed  grain  stored  in  cor¬ 
ner  marked  Grain.  If  more  convenient  to  drive  from 
D-2  to  D-3  the  barn  will  not  lose  any  of  its  efficiency; 
the  hay  and  grain  can  be  handled  with  ropes  and 
pulleys.  The  upper  floor  made  of  DA-inch  stuff 
double  will  be  strong  enough,  so  that  a  team  can  drive 
over  any  part  of  this  second  story,  which  will  make 
for  convenience.  The  King  system  of  ventilation  with 
two  out-take  flues,  VEN,  1*4x3  feet  each,  and  a  ce¬ 
ment  floor,  will  make  a  very  convenient  and  com¬ 
plete  dairy  barn.  _  n.  e.  cook. 

COLD  STORAGE  WITH  ICE. 

Old  and  New  Methods. 

The  artificial  systems  have  taken  the  place  of  ice  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  consider  ice  cooling  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  large  operations.  Defects  in  the  early  sys¬ 
tems  of  ice  refrigeration  were  lack  of  ventilation  and 
excessive  moisture.  Fig.  175  shows  the  Fisher  system, 
one  of  the  older  methods  of  ice  cooling.  The  ice  cham¬ 
ber  was  above  the  storage  room,  with  an  insulated 
waterproof  floor  between.  There  were  openings  for 
the  circulation  of  air  from  the  ice  chamber  to  the 
storage  room,  and  flues  from  the  storage  room  to  the 
top  of  the  ice  chamber.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  ventila¬ 
tion  must  have  been  deficient,  and  the  air  from  the 
ice  being  admitted  directly  to  the  storage  room, 
brought  in  too  much  moisture,  a  condition  fatal  to 
the  keeping  of  many  products.  A  dry  cold  is  needed, 
and  this  cannot  be  secured  where  the  air  from  the  ice 
is  admitted  directly  to  the  storage  room. 

Fig.  176  reproduced  from  Ice  Cold  Storage,  by  Madi¬ 
son  Cooper,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  shows  the  working  of 
a  patented  system  of  cooling  with  ice.  which  is  said 
to  give  results  fully  equal  to  the  artificial  systems. 
The  foundation  principle  of  this  plan  is  the  circulation 
of  brine  between  coils  of  pipes  in  a  freezing  tank,  and 
coils  connected  directly  with  the  storage  room.  The 
primary  coils  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  176  are 
in  a  tank  of  crushed  ice  and  salt.  The  two  sets  of 
coils  are  kept  filled  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cal¬ 
cium,  which  is  used  in  preference  to  common  brine  be¬ 
cause  it  causes  less  rust  in  the  pipes  and  does  not 
freeze  readily.  The  circulating  brine  is  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  brine  that  flows  from  the  tank  as  a 
result  of  the  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  as  it  is  never  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pipes  except  on  account  of  leakage  or 
repairs.  In  the  first  experiments  a  pump  was  used  to 
keep  the  brine  in  motion,  but  it  was  found  that  this 
circulation  could  be  kept  up  by  gravity  alone.  As  the 
brine  in  the  primary  coils  becomes  cool,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  in  weight,  it  flows  from  the  outlet  into  the  sec¬ 
ondary  colls,  forcing  the  brine  from  these  into  the 
primary  coils  through  the  pipe  at  the  left.  This  move¬ 
ment  is  slow,  depending  upon  the  difference  in  tem¬ 
perature  between  the  two  sets  of  coils,  but  one  can 
readily  see  that  so  long  as  the  primary  coils  are  kept 
cool  there  Is  no  danger  of  those  below  becoming  warm. 
Thus  the  cold  is  transmitted  to  the  storage  room  with¬ 
out  direct  contact  with  the  ice  or  the  air  from  the  ice 
chamber;  and,  if  the  storage  room  is  properly  con¬ 
structed,  as  great  a  degree  of  dryness  may  be  had  as 
with  the  artificial  systems  of  cooling. 

At  the  right  of  Fig.  176  is  shown  a  convenient  plan 
for  handling  the  ice.  The  chute  in  the  ice  house  is 
made  in  movable  sections,  so  that  it  may  be  shortened 
as  the  supply  lowers.  The  ice  is  fed  into  the  chute  in 
chunks  that  the  crusher  will  handle.  After  being 
crushed  into  pieces  about,  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  it  is 
elevated  to  the  tank,  into  which  it  drops  through  a 
flexible  spout. 

Unless  prevented  the  pipes  cooling  a  storage  room 
will  become  coated  with  frost.  This  insulates  them  to 
a  degree,  and  hence  a  smaller  pipe  surface  is  needed  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  cooling  when  the  pipes  are 
clean  than  when  they  are  permitted  to  become  coated 
with  frost.  Chloride  of  calcium  is  used  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  frost  on  the  pipes,  and  to  dry  and  purify 
the  air  of  cold  storage  rooms.  This  substance  is  placed 
in  troughs  over  the  pipes.  It  has  a  great  affinity  for 
moisture,  which  it  absorbs  from  the  air.  The  result¬ 
ing  brine  drips  over  the  pipe  coils,  keeping  them  coat¬ 
ed  with  a  thin  film,  which  largely  prevents  the  for¬ 
mation  of  frost,  and  keeps  the  cooling  surfaces  of  the 
pipes  at  their  greatest  efficiency.  The  chloride  of  cal¬ 
cium  gutters  are  shown  on  top  of  the  secondary  coils 
in  Fig.  176. 

The  secondary  coils  may  be  directly  in  the  storage 
room,  but  a  better  method  is  to  place  them  in  a  room 
by  themselves  and  use  a  forced  air  circulation  system. 
A  fan  draws  the  air  from  the  coil  room  and  distributes 
it  to  all  parts  of  the  storage  room.  The  air  is  returned 
to  the  coil  room  by  being  drawn  off  at  the  top  of  the 
storage  room  through  a  perforated  false  ceiling.  This 
makes  a  constant  circulation  of  air  regardless  of  tem¬ 
perature  conditions  outside.  A  thorough  circulation  of 
air  in  storage  rooms  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
chloride  of  calcium  or  some  other  process  for  remov¬ 
ing  moisture  will  keep  the  room  reasonably  free  from 
impurities  in  the  air.  Most  of  the  impurities  are  held 
in  suspension  by  the  moisture.  If,  therefore,  the  mois¬ 
ture  can  he  condensed  and  removed  the  impurities 
will  go  with  it  There  are  impurities  in  the  form  of 
gases,  however,  for  which  moisture  has  little  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  they  must  be  removed  by  the  introduction 
of  fresh  air  from  outside.  These  gases  come  from 
cheese,  lemons,  oranges  or  other  products  that  under¬ 
go  slight  changes  in  storage.  At  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  Fig.  176  is  seen  the  air-washing  tank.  The 
outside  air  admitted  here  is  run  through  a  rain  of 
water  to  rid  it  of  impurities.  From  the  washer  it 
goes  to  the  cooling  tank,  as  shown  by  the  arrows; 
then  to  the  drying  tank,  where  chloride  of  calcium 
removes  the  moisture,  and  from  there  to  the  ventilat¬ 
ing  fan,  which  forces  it  into  the  coil  room  and  causes 
a  constant  motion  throughout  the  whole  air  passagp. 
The  illustration  is  not  in  correct  proportion,  as  the 
space  occupied  by  the  cooling  machinery  is  purposely 
exaggerated  to  show  its  workings. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Small  Houses  for  Hens. 

Will  you  give  plan,  dimensions,  etc.,  of  the  Mapes  hen¬ 
nery?  How  many  acres  do  his  1,500  hens  occupy? 
Colorado.  o.  l.  s. 

PLAN  OF  BUILDINGS. — The  houses  I  use  for  lay¬ 
ing  stock  are  only  10x12  feet  on  the  ground,  with  shed 
roof.  The  front  is  eight  feet  high,  and  faces  south. 
The  north  side  is  five  feet  four  inches  high.  On  the 
south  side  is  a  door  for  general  use,  a  small  drop  door 
6x8  inches  for  hens  to  pass  in  or  out,  and  one  good- 
sized  window.  The  large  door  is  near  the  east  end, 
the  small  door  near  the  middle,  and  the  window  near 
the  west  end.  This  permits  the  afternoon  sun  the 
greatest  sweep  of  floor  space  in  Winter.  The  table 
for  droppings  is  2V2  feet  above  the  floor,  and  extends 
along  the  whole  north  side  of  room.  Under  the  table, 
on  this  north  side,  is  cut  a  small  door  214  feet  high 
and  one  foot  wide.  Aside  from  this,  the  house  is  as 
near  airtight  and  windproof  as  matched  boards  and 
building  paper  will  make  it.  The  small  door  under 
the  roosting  table  on  the  north  side  is  kept  tightly 
closed  in  Winter,  and  in  Summer  it  is  protected  with 
wire  cloth  and  kept  open.  This  permits  a  free  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  to  circulate  through  the  house  and  out  at 
the  open  window  on  opposite  side,  without  striking 
the  hens  on  the  perches  above  the  table.  I  formerly 
kept  40  hens  in  each  house,  but  recently  have  in¬ 
creased  to  50  each.  I  purpose  to  Increase  still  further 
and  try  60  in  each  house,  if  we  succeed  in  raising 
enough  pullets  this  season  to  do  so.  I  am  not  yet 
ready  to  say  much  about  utilizing  the  bodily  heat 
from  the  hens  for  warming  these  houses,  but  feel  per¬ 
fectly  confident  that  it  can  be  done,  so  that  eggs  can 
he  left  in  the  nests  over  night  in  coldest  weather 
without  freezing.  Proper  ventilation  is  the  main 
problem.  The  1,500  hens  probably  roam  over  nearly 
half  of  our  farm  of  70  acres,  as  their  roaming  ground 
covers  quite  a  distance  from  the  buildings  in  all 
directions. 

WINTER  EGGS.— How  to  make  a  flock  of  hens  lay 
in  December  and  January  as  freely  and  as  surely  as 
they  will  in  April  or  May  is  another  of  the  solvable 
problems  which  confront  us.  I  have  long  claimed 
that  it  can  be  done,  and  each  year’s  experience  con¬ 
firms  me  in  the  belief,  although  I  am 
free  to  confess  that,  as  yet,  I  cannot  do 
it,  and  know  of  no  one  who  can.  The 
process  of  solving  the  problem  Is  neces¬ 
sarily  slow,  since  so  many  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  certain  effects  are  un¬ 
known  to  us.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
reason  from  effect  to  cause,  instead  of 
from  cause  to  effect,  which  would  be 
comparatively  easy.  Then  again,  it 
takes  a  whole  year  to  study  up  a  plau¬ 
sible  theory,  and  then  give  the  hens  a 
chance  to  explode  it.  In  this  way  I  have 
gone  over  a  good  deal  of  the  ground,  arid 
each  Winter’s  experience  adds  to  my 
store  of  knowledge  of  “how  not  to  do 
it.”  It  is  like  making  a  systematic 
search  of  a  room  for  a  mislaid  book.  As 
shelf  after  shelf  is  carefully  examined, 
the  searcher  feels  more  and  more  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  next  shelf  will  he  the  right 
one.  How  do  I  know  that  the  egg  yield 
can  be  got  under  control?  I  have  oc¬ 
casionally  known  single  hens,  and  even 
whole  flocks,  to  do  just  the  very  thing 
I  am  striving  for.  Conditions  happened 
by  chance  to  be  just  right.  When  we 
learn  what  the  conditions  were,  and 
how  to  produce  them,  success  will  be 
assured.  One  of  my  neighbors  had  a 
flock  of  20  hens  in  January,  1901,  that 
averaged  16  eggs  a  day  for  the  whole 
month.  They  laid  19  eggs  a  day  on 
three  different  days  in  that  month.  He 
had  some  sport  at  my  expense,  because 
his  hens  were  doing  so  much  better 
than  mine.  Last  Winter  he  put  the 
same  number  of  hens  in  the  same  pen, 
and  thought  he  had  all  the  conditions 
of  the  previous  Winter.  Alas  for  his  plans!  His  hens 
would  not  repeat  the  success  of  the  previous  Winter, 
in  spite  of  all  he  could  do.  Instead  of  16  eggs  a  day, 
the  best  he  could  do  was  about  six  a  day.  He  did  not 
understand  all  the  conditions  of  the  previous  Winter. 

SKIM-MILK  PIGS— Billy,  the  pig  who  balances  his 
own  ration,  will  soon  be  too  much  of  a  hog  to  weigh 
every  week  in  a  bag.  His  weight  for  the  last  five 
weeks  is  as  follows:  May  9,  26  pounds;  May  16,  33 
pounds;  May  23,  46  pounds;  May  30,  59  pounds;  June 
6,  68  pounds;  June  13,  84  pounds.  He  ate  May  23  to 
May  30  15  pounds  corn  and  60  quarts  skim-milk;  the 
next  week  13  pounds  corn  and  70  quarts  skim-mlik; 
the  third  week  16  pounds  corn  and  70  pounds  milk. 
I  suspect  the  rats  get  quite  a  slice  of  his  corn,  as 


there  are  plenty  of  them  about,  and  it  seems  to  dis¬ 
appear  largely  at  night.  I  often  find  kernels  carried 
into  the  next  pen.  where  Billy  could  not  possibly  put 
it.  His  mate,  who  gets  no  milk,  but  all  the  grain  feed 
she  wants,  is  growing  more  slowly,  and  eating  much 
less.  She  gets  wheat  middlings  and  hominy  chop, 
equal  parts,  fed  dry,  with  clean  water  for  drink.  Her 
record  follows:  May  23,  weight  33  pounds;  May  30, 
33  pounds,  nine  pounds  feed;  June  6,  38  pounds,  11 
pounds  feed;  June  13,  44  pounds,  16  pounds  feed.  I 
am  greatly  surprised  at  the  small  amount  of  water 
which  she  drinks;  not  to  exceed  three  quarts  every 
24  hours  these  hot  June  days.  This  probably  explains 
her  failure  to  increase  in  weight  the  first  week,  since 
she  had  been  slop-fed  for  two  weeks  previous  to  May 
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23,  and  was  probably  well  filled  with  water  at  first 
weighing.  Her  feed  costs  $1.25  per  100,  and  at  mar¬ 
ket  rates  for  feed  and  pork,  her  growth  for  past  two 
weeks  shows  a  profit  of  about  100  per  cent.  I  now 
purpose  putting  the  wheat  middlings  in  one  box,  and 
the  hominy  chop  in  another,  giving  her  a  chance  to 
mix  it  to  suit  herself,  as  Billy  does  his  corn  and  skim- 
milk.  Perhaps  we  can  learn  something  from  her.  A 
box  of  bone  meal  will  also  be  placed  in  her  pen. 

NURSING  CHICKS. — A  reader  wishes  to  know  how 
long  I  keep  my  chicks  confined  in  the  small  wire- 
covered  yards  or  frames  connected  with  the  brooders. 
Usually  about  six  or  seven  weeks.  At  that  age  they 
can  get  along  without  artificial  heat  (in  warm  weath¬ 
er)  and  are  removed  to  the  small  colony  brooder 
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houses,  and  given  free  range.  How  do  I  teach  the  bens 
to  know  their  own  homes,  and  return  to  them  at 
night?  Nothing  easier,  when  you  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way.  Hens  soon  become  accustomed  to  their 
surroundings.  The  grounds  immediately  surrounding 
their  sleeping  quarters,  usually  about  10  to  15  rods, 
become  familiar  to  them.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  them  to  occupy  new  sleeping  quarters,  unless  far 
enough  removed  from  the  old  ones,  so  that  they  do 
not  strike  their  old  haunts  in  their  rambles  from  the 
new  quarters.  In  removing  young  pullets  from  the 
brooder  houses  to  the  laying  houses,  this  fact  is  kept 
in  mind.  They  are  kept  shut  in  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  let  out  for  the  first  run,  only  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  sundown.  This  insures  their  not  roaming  far 


away  from  the  new  home  before  it  is  night.  They 
can  be  depended  on  to  go  home  to  roost,  until  again 
carried  away  to  quarters  too  far  removed  for  them 
to  strike  the  old  haunts  in  their  rambles. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 


THE  PROPERTY  RIGHTS  OF  A  FARMER. 

Protection  Against  Birds  and  Animals. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  several  opinions 
published  in  your  columns  upon  the  rights  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  protect  their  property  from  depredations  by 
wild  animals.  The  Attorney-General  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  refers  to  a  decision  which  seems  to  me  to  take 
the  correct  view  of  the  subject.  In  effect  it  says  that 
the  State  has  not  deprived  the  farmer  of  the  right  to 
protect  his  property,  therefore  the  State  is  under  no 
obligation  to  pay  damages.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
the  same  conclusion  would  be  reached  in  any  State 
where  the  Constitution  or  Bill  of  Rights  limits  the 
power  of  the  law-makers.  I  should  infer  from  the 
reply  of  the  Attorney-General  of  Ohio  that  there  is 
no  such  limiting  instrument  in  Ohio,  as  he  says: 
“Any  individual  whose  rights  seem  to  have  been  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  must  yield  to  its 
provisions,  and  can  have  no  redress.”  Poor  Ohioans, 
who  have  no  rights  guaranteed  to  them!  Regarding 
the  “few  cherries  which  the  robins  may  eat”  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  from  four  trees  of  sweet  cherries  set 
about  20  years  ago,  and  which  have  made  good 
growth,  I  feel  sure  we  have  never  gathered  in  all  the 
years  four  quarts  of  good  ripe  cherries.  One  tree  of 
May  Duke  that  was  full  of  fruit  in  1900,  having  ap¬ 
parently  nearly  a  bushel  of  fruit  on  it,  in  less  than  48 
hours  after  the  fruit  reddened,  and  before  any  of  it 
was  ripe,  bad  not  a  red  cherry  left.  I  have  one  tree, 
which  bears  very  sour  red  fruit,  which  the  birds  will 
not  eat  until  fully  ripe.  From  that  tree  we  some¬ 
times  get  some  fruit  by  gathering  promptly  as  soon 
as  it  is  usable.  I  have  two  vines  of  Delaware  grapes 
of  which  the  birds  are  very  fond,  and  one  year  when 
laden  with  not  less  than  60  pounds  of  fruit  I  did  not 
get  a  single  whole  cluster  of  ripe  fruit.  Other  varie¬ 
ties  do  not  suffer  so  much,  but  Brighton  is  very  bad¬ 
ly  damaged. 

Concerning  the  suppression  of  insect  pests  by  birds, 

I  think  the  current  teachings  of  the 
time  are  erroneous.  The  greatest  assist¬ 
ance  man  receives  in  this  line  is  from 
predaceous  insects.  Birds  do  not  dis¬ 
criminate  between  insects  injurious  to 
vegetation  and  predaceous  insects.  If 
in  feeding  they  take  say  20  of  the  form¬ 
er  to  one  of  the  latter  their  helpfulness 
to  the  farmer  would  be  not  certain.  The 
fact  is,  they  feed  in  such  an  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  way  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
birds  ever  seriously  affect  the  balance 
between  injurious  and  predaceous  in¬ 
sects. 

Respecting  the  game  laws  which  call¬ 
ed  out  these  remarks,  they  are  evidently 
made,  not  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  but  to  cater  to  the 
pleasure  of  a  comparative  few  who  wish 
to  engage  in  the  ennobling  sport  of 
slaughter.  Some  of  the  animals  pro¬ 
tected  are  of  no  economical  use,  and  are 
really  only  pests  whose  total  extinction 
would  be  a  decided  public  benefit.  The 
rahbit  is  one  such.  The  deer,  too,  over 
which  so  much  sentiment  is  lavished, 
might  become  extinct,  and  no  one  ex¬ 
cept  the  hunter  for  sport  would  feel  that 
his  going  was  a  loss.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  people  in  settled  and  civilized 
communities.  It  puzzles  me  to  under¬ 
stand  the  line  of  reasoning  which  leads 
people  to  pass  laws  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  pastime  which  seeks  pleasure 
in  slaughtering.  If  the  slaughtering  was 
done  to  suppress  injurious  animals  (in¬ 
jurious  to  man)  I  might  see  reason  in 
it,  but  the  game  laws  protect  certain 
animals  not  as  a  needed  food  supply, 
but  that  their  destruction  may  afford  pleasure  to  a 
few  hunters.  monroe  morse. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  this  country  birds  are  seldom  plentiful 
enough  to  do  serious  damage  to  large  areas  of  fruit. 
Those  who  have  but  a  small  patch  of  berries  or  grapes 
or  two  or  three  choice  cherry  trees  suffer  most.  Much 
of  this  loss  may  be  prevented  by  covering  with  inex¬ 
pensive  netting.  Common  mosquito  cloth  is  a  fair 
protection  for  a  berry  bed  or  grapevine,  and  most  of 
the  fruit  on  a  small  cherry  tree  may  be  saved  by  the 
use  of  a  more  substantial  net.  In  England,  where 
there  are  many  more  birds  in  proportion  to  the  fruit, 
plans  are  made  to  cover  even  large  areas  of  fruit 
crops  with  nets,  which  are  extensively  advertised  in 
the  farm  and  garden  papers. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

THE  FENCE  CORNER  PEACH  TREE. 
Why  It  Is  Hardy. 

Why  do  the  fence-corner  peach  trees, 
struggling  to  make  their  own  living  as 
best  they  can,  usually  stand  a  cold  snap, 
dry  season,  or  other  neglect,  better  than 
cultivated  trees?  Is  it  because  they  are 
naturally  hardy,  vigorous  varieties,  or  is 
it  their  bringing  up  that  carries  them 
through? 

I  think  that  one  reason  why  “fence- 
corner”  peach  trees  bear  so  well  when 
others  do  not,  is  because  they  are  sur¬ 
vivors  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
which  destroys  all  those  which  are  not 
able  to  withstand  neglect  and  to  keep 
up  their  “end  of  the  row.”  The  single 
old  apple  and  pear  trees  which  some¬ 
times  bear  so  many  years  under  entire 
neglect,  are  only  one  or  two  trees  out  of 
perhaps  a  thousand  seedlings,  the  others 
having  perished  many  years  ago. 

Cornell  University.  l.  ir.  bailey. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  some 
“fence-corner”  peach  trees  seem  to  be 
a  little  more  hardy  and  bear  a  little 
more  freely,  although  usually  of  inferior 
fruit,  than  those  in  well-fed  and  culti¬ 
vated  orchards;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
anyone  has  ever  made  very  much  of  a 
commercial  success  of  “fence-corner” 
trees  or  neglected  orchards.  So  what  is 
the  use  wasting  time  or  hunting  out  the 
reason  for  that  class  of  trees  doing  well? 
I  know  of  a  working  man  who  gets 
gloriously  drunk  every  Saturday  night 
and  soaks  up  a  gallon  of  whisky  over 
Sunday  and  yet  does  six  good  days’  work 
the  following  week  until  drunk  time 
comes  again,  and  he  has  kept  this  up 
for  years,  and  is  very  successful  as  a 
laborer;  still  I  do  not  recommend  any¬ 
one  following  his  example,  j.  h.  iiale. 

The  “fence-corner”  peach  trees  are 
looked  after  by  Nature  in  some  way  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  care  lor  them  in  orchard 
cultivation.  In  the  first  place  they 
usually  have  all  the  room  they  need,  so 
they  get  plenty  of  sunshine.  The  old 
fence  and  brush  gather  in  and  hold  all 
the  leaves  blowing  that  way.  These  not 
only  decay  and  furnish  excellent  plant 
food,  year  after  year,  but  make  the  best 
mulch  possible  for  the  tree.  All  through 
the  hot  Summer  months  this  mulch 
holds  the  moisture.  But  best  of  all, 
after  the  ground  has  frozen  hard  it  stays 
so  all  Winter  long  in  this  fence  corner, 
for  the  brush  and  fence  have  plenty  of 
leaves,  etc.,  all  around  this  tree  to  keep 
the  ground  frozen.  The  freezing  and 
thawing  is  what  does  the  mischief  more 
than  anything  else  with  cultivated  trees 
in  our  orchards.  I  do  not  think  “fence- 
corner”  peach  trees  more  hardy  or  vig¬ 
orous  than  our  best  varieties  under  the 
same  conditions.  ethelbert  bliss. 

Massachusetts. 

I  am  not  sure  that  “fence-corner” 
peach  trees  are  very  much  hardier  than 
those  in  the  orchard  and  under  good 
cultivation.  That  they  endure  more  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  than  those  in  the  aver¬ 
age  orchard  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  of  a  type  less  forced  from 
the  normal  type;  that  is  to  say,  the  cul¬ 
tivated  trees  are  usually  of  varieties 
that  are  prized  for  their  fruit  of  high 
quality  rather  than  the  hardiness  of  the 
tree.  Again,  it  may  be,  that  high  culture 
may  induce  a  tender  growth.  This  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  in  the  very 
notable  case  of  Roland  Morrill’s  orchard 
in  Michigan  a  few  years  ago,  when  it 
passed  the  most  severe  Winter  weather 
with  no  damage  to  the  trees  or  buds, 
while  other  peach  orchards  all  over  that 
section,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  were  ter¬ 
ribly  injured,  and  few  of  them  had  any 
peaches  the  next  season,  although  his 
trees  were  full.  He  claimed,  and  no 


doubt  justly,  that  the  high  culture  was 
the  reason  of  their  ability  to  withstand 
the  test.  I  believe  the  natural  hardi¬ 
hood  of  the  poor  seedling  trees  is  the 
main  reason  for  their  exemption  from 
injury.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
peach  trees  grown  from  natural  pits 
make  the  healthiest  and  hardiest  trees, 
whether  they  are  grown  in  a  fence  cor¬ 
ner  or  elsewhere.  The  “fence-corner” 
trees  are  usually  seedlings  allowed  to 
grow  without  being  transplanted;  such 
trees  always  have  a  tap  root  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  roots  as  Nature  designed  a  peach 
tree  should  have.  The  tap  root  goes 
down  deep,  and  finds  moisture  in  a  dry 
season;  while  a  transplanted  tree  has 
its  tap  root  broken  and  seldom  forms 
another;  thus  it  is  crippled  in  a  period 
of  drought.  The  tree  practically  stands 
still  for  lack  of  water;  and  when  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  comes  Nature  attempts  to 
repair  the  damage  by  causing  an  extra 
flow  of  sap.  This  causes  the  tree  to 
start  into  a  new  growth,  and  it  does  not 
ripen  its  wood  and  mature  its  buds  so 
as  to  resist  the  Winter.  The  hardiest 
peaches  I  have  are  those  varieties  which 
ripen  their  wood  and  denude  themselves 
of  leaves  the  earliest  in  the  Fall;  then 
again,  the  “fence-corner”  tree  usually 
stands  in  better  soil,  and  has  more  or 
less  shade  to  protect  its  roots  and  is  not 
so  badly  hurt  by  dry  weather.  I  believe 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  wnen  the  pits 
will  be  planted  where  the  tree  is  to 
grow;  they  can  be  budded  there  as  well 
as  in  the  nursery  row.  I  also  believe 
the  time  is  coming  when  budding  will 
be  dispensed  with;  we  shall  have  fruit 
that  will  reproduce  itself  and  come  true 
to  the  pit.  My  belief  is  that  destroying 
the  tap  root,  and  budding  are  the  two 
sources  from  which  emanate  most  of 
the  weaknesses  the  peach  tree  is  heir 
to.  The  “fence-corner”  tree  has  neither 
of  these  evils  to  contend  with,  hence  is 
a  hardy,  vigorous  and  long-lived  tree. 

Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.  w.  n.  s. 


The  Dusty  Man  on  the  Stack. 

J.  M.  7'.,  Paris,  Ont. — Is  there  a  con¬ 
trivance  made  for  protecting  the  nostrils 
from  dust  and  dirt  at  thrashings,  etc.? 
To  those  reared  to  the  business  it  appears 
to  make  no  difference,  but  to  one  in  the 
country  in  search  of  health  it  is  of  de¬ 
cided  importance. 

A  modern  thrashing  outfit  does  not 
create  any  dust  that  is  objectionable  to 
the  operator.  A  modern  thrasher  is 
equipped  with  the  self-feeder,  which 
does  away  with  hand  feeding  entirely, 
and  takes  the  operator  away  from  the 
dust  that  would  be  objectionable  in  hand 
feeding,  it  is  also  equipped  with  a  wind 
stacker.  This  stacks  the  straw  by  wind 
blast  and  does  not  require  any  men  on 
the  straw  stack  at  all.  In  sections  of 
the  country  where  these  modern  attach¬ 
ments  are  not  used  on  account  of  small 
crops  they  use  what  is  called  a  dust  col¬ 
lector.  This  dust  collector  consists  of  a 
small  suction  fan  which  is  housed  in 
and  draws  the  dust  away  from  cylinder, 
carrying  it  quite  a  long  distance  from 
the  machine  through  a  canvas  spout  or 
tube.  We  might  suggest  that  traction 
engines  are  now  being  very  extensively 
bought  and  used  by  large  contractors  to 
take  the  place  of  teams. 

Ohio.  THE  HUBER  MEG.  CO. 

The  only  practical  device  for  protect¬ 
ing  the  nostrils  from  dust  and  dirt  while 
thrashing  that  we  know  of,  is  a  piece  of 
damp  sponge  tied  over  the  mouth  and 
nose.  That  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
though  it  is  the  best  thing  we  have  ever 
seen  used,  except  the  pneumatic  stacker, 
or  blower  as  it  is  often  called  by  thrash- 
ermen,  and  that  is  practical  and  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  reason  that  it  avoids  the 
necessity  of  having  any  men  on  the 
straw  stack  whatever.  This  device  is 
operated  by  a  man  who  stands  upon  the 
rear  end  of  the  machine  and  builds  the 
stack  entirely  by  manipulation  of  the 
chute  through  which  the  straw  is  preci¬ 
pitated  from  the  separator.  The  wind 
stacker  has  been  a  great  boon  to  thrash- 


ermen  all  over  the  country,  as  it  does 
away  with  the  hot,  dirty,  uncomfortable 
position  of  two  to  four  men  on  the  straw 
stack,  thus  making  a  saving  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  operating  the  outfit,  and  at  the 
same  time  caring  for  the  straw  as  well 
as  has  been  done  by  previous  methods. 

Michigan.  advance  thresher  co. 

The  only  successful  dust  protector 
that  the  writer  has  ever  seen  is  a  fine 
quality  of  sponge  kept  damp  and  tied 
over  the  nostrils.  There  is,  however, 
but  very  little  call  for  the  prevention  of 
dust  among  laborers  around  a  thrashing 
machine  at  this  time,  for  the  reason  that 
the  blower  stacker  is  being  used  very 
largely,  and  they  seldom  put  a  man  on 
the  straw  at  all,  and  there  are  but  few 
machines  using  hand  feeders,  as  this  is 
now  being  done  almost  entirely  by  the 
automatic  feeder  and  band  cutter,  and 
the  men  are  practically  out  of  the  dust. 

Iowa.  THE  0.  S.  KELLY  MEG.  CO. 

A  Maine  Fruit  Garden. 

II.  If.,  Bunker  Hill,  Me.—  I  am  desirous  of 
planting  a  fruit  garden,  and  wish  to  know 
what  varieties,  in  your  judgment,  would 
be  most  likely  to  succeed  in  this  locality. 
I  am  in  the  town  of  Nobleboro,  on  Lake 
Damariscotta,  in  Lincoln  County.  The 
soil  is,  I  suppose,  glacial  drift;  the  earth 
being  full  of  stones  and  bowlders  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes;  but  when  the  bowlders 
are  removed  the  soil  is  light,  friable  (not 
sandy)  and  fairly  productive.  I  wish  to 
try  tree  and  small  fruits  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  (not  for  market),  so  that  qual¬ 
ity  is  more  to  be  considered  than  quantity. 
Will  you  name  what  you  consider  the  best 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries,  as  well 
as  the  best  small  fruits? 

Ans. — Some  of  the  best  fruit  that 
Maine  produces  is  grown  in  Knox  and 
Lincoln  counties,  and  I  should  say  you 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  growing  any 
of  the  kinds  named.  The  personal  ele¬ 
ment  enters  so  largely  into  the  selection 
of  varieties  for  the  home  that  any  list  is 
not  likely  to  give  universal  satisfaction. 
My  own  choice  would  be  somewhat  as 
follows:  Apples  for  Summer  and  Au- 
turn,  Oldenburg,  Gravenstein,  Munson 
Sweet;  for  Winter,  Munson  Sweet,  Shia¬ 
wassee,  Milding,  Mother,  Hurlbut,  Rhode 
Island  Greening.  The  sweet  apple  men¬ 
tioned  is  in  season  from  October  to 
March.  Pears,  Clapp’s  Favorite  and  Bart¬ 
lett  for  early  use;  Sheldon,  Lawrence 
and  Anjou  later.  Plums,  Burbank,  Im¬ 
perial  Gage,  McLaughlin.  Cherries, 
Windsor,  Early  Richmond,  English 
Morello.  Seedlings  of  Black  Tartarian 
sometimes  thrive,  but  sweet  cherries  are 
always  uncertain  in  Maine.  Raspberries, 
Cuthbert,  Loudon,  Golden  Queen.  Black¬ 
berries,  Agawam,  Snyder.  Currants, 
Wilder,  Prince  Albert,  White  Imperial, 
Prince  Albert  has  the  special  merit  of 
being  late  and  of  holding  its  foliage 
well.  Gooseberries,  Downing  and  pos¬ 
sibly  Whitesmith.  Strawberries,  Clyde, 
Glen  Mary,  Greenville,  Haverland. 

Maine  Exp.  Station,  w.  m.  munson. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


DWYER’S  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  Catalogue  ( now  ready) 
of  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants, 
Celery,  Cabbage,  etc.  Pot-Grown 
Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Ivy,  etc. 
A  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  Vines  and  Plants. 


Tills  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plates, 
mailed  free— write  for  It.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


THE  PRESIDENT 

STRAWBERRY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  calls  It  "the  most 
promising  new  variety  of  the  year.” 

It  has  been  carefully  tested  for  four  years,  and 
not  offered  for  sale  until  fully  matured.  It  has 
been  grown  in  field  culture,  and  marketed  in 
large  quantities  by  the  side  of  otner  leading 
varieties— leading  them  all  in  the  qualities  de¬ 
manded  in  big  berries  for  a  critical  market. 
Large,  Firm,  High  Colored,  Well  Flavored. 

POTTED  PLANTS  FOR  SALE ! 

Per  dozen,  #3.  Per  50,  1SI0. 

Per  IOO,  1*18. 

Stock  all  in  originator’s  hands.  Buyers  protected 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Lambertville,  N.J. 

Mention  this  Paper. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  July  I. 

T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenla,  N.J. 


Cabbage  Plants  £ 

B.  A.  BASSETT,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  SKUT  m 

Ea.  J.  WakeMeld,  Ea.  Summer.  By  exp.,  $1  per  1,000. 


Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants,  81  per  1,000 
rimson  Clover  Seed,  84  per  bushel. 

8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Cabbage— Danish  Bullhead,  from  own  Imported 
seed,  $1.25  per  1,000.  Celery-White  Plume  and 
Celeriae,  transplanted,  very  strong.  $2  per  1,000. 
Tomato— Acme  and  Livingston,  twice  transplanted; 
Pepper— Ruby  King  and  Sweet  Mountain,  twice 
transplanted,  $1  per  100.  cash.  LUDWIG  MOSB/KK 
85th  Street,  near  South  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ET  I  COY  Plants,  $1  per  1,000;  70  cents 
ifc  ^  1  500.  Strong,  stocky  plants; 

seed  sown  thin  in  rich  beds.  The  plants,  over  the 
whole  field,  have  an  average  of  four  square  Indies 
of  space  each.  They  are  kept  in  even,  steady  growth 
by  irrigation.  G.  S.  B.,  $1  per  1,000;  W.  P..  $1,20:  G 
Rascal,  $1.10.  All  plants  from  imported  seed.  Write 
for  prices  on  25,000,  50,000  and  100,000.  Circular  free. 
F.  W .  liOCHELLE,  Drawer  1,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


QKDEHS  booked  now  for  new  crop  Crimson  Clover 
seed  ready  June  15.  Popular  prices.  Seed  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  JOHN  J.  ROSA,  Milford,  Del. 


Brief  Potato  Notes. 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes  you  wonder  how 
they  can  raise  potatoes  so  cheaply  in 
Belgium.  The  climate  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it.  Here  in  Vermont,  in  Mt 
Holly,  the  town  west  of  us,  and  near  the 
summit  of  the  Green  Mountains,  pota¬ 
toes  are  a  fine  crop,  while  it  is  too  cold 
for  corn.  The  township  east  of  this 
raises  much  better  crops  of  corn  than 
potatoes,  all  owing  to  the  elevation. 
Where  I  lived  in  Nevada  they  called  a 
good  crop  600  bushels.  The  elevation 
above  sea  level  is  about  4,500  feet;  the 
soil  loose  and  friable;  the  crop  is  irri¬ 
gated  properly,  manure  is  plentiful — 
the  rancher  hauling  in  a  load  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  a  load  of  manure  costing  noth¬ 
ing  back.  The  potatoes  grow  very  large 
and  are  very  mealy.  The  cook  quarters 
many  of  them  to  get  them  cooked  in  any 
reasonable  time,  and  a  quarter  of  one  Is 
often  enough  for  a  meal.  Many  of  the 
ranchers  are  Italians,  and  one  year  the 
proprietor  of  an  Italian  store  offered  a 
prize  of  $5  for  the  largest  Irish  potato 
brought  in  that  season.  The  largest  was 
a  seven-pound  potato  perfect  in  shape 
and  quality.  F.  h. 

Windsor  Co.,  Vt. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


P  b«  AC  d  I  A~' 500  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 
iUI  V*  Cf  I  Cs  Peas.  $2  bu. ;  100  bushels  Early 
Black-eyed  Peas.  $2  bushel;  600  bushels  Delaware- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  Hi  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


SWEET  CORN. 

Do  you  know  that  many  people  enjoy  green 
corn  as  much  In  September  and  October  as  in  any 
other  month  of  the  year'/  It  Is  a  fact,  but  why 
not  try  it  yourself?  Ordway’s  Golden  Is  the  best  for 
late  as  well  as  early  use,  and  can  bo  planted  as  late 
as  July  1  with  good  results,  as  It  will  be  ready  for 
the  table  10  W’eeks  after  planting,  affording  you  a 
treat  before  frost  comes.  Send  25  cents  to 

O.  F .  ORDWAY,  Saxonvillc,  Mass., 
for  a  half-pint  packet,  and  you  will  receive  it  by 
return  mall. 

He  has  many  testimonials  verifying  his  assertions 
that  it  is  the  sweetest  and  most  delicious  corn  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  Give  it  a  trial. 


Peach,  Apple  and 
Pear  Buds. 

Send  list  of  wants  to  bo  priced.  Can  furnish  in 
largo  or  small  quantities. 

J.  G.  UAKKISON  SONS,  Berlin,  M«L 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hines. 

Eend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORU18V1LLE,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


The  Name  on  My  T rees  Means  Something 

IT  DOESN’T  ALWAY8  ON  OTHERS. 

Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL.  Dansville,  N .  Y. 


PRIMSON  GLOVER 

ucbcnumg  u»cu  ui  unmttun  uiovcr  is  iu<*i 

v  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  sowing  this  valuable  clover  It  Is  Important 
that  American  seed  is  used.  We  supply  gen¬ 
uine  Delaware  Beed  only.  Our  special  circular 
describiug  uses  of  Crimsou  Clover  is  mailed 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Tobacco  Dust. — Bulletin  No.  64, 
Texas  Experiment  Station,  Insect  Pests 
Attacking  Truck  Crops,  is  a  valuable 
work.  In  this  bulletin  tobacco  dust, 
both  as  an  insecticide  and  fertilizer,  re¬ 
ceives  unqualified  praise,  and  while  fully 
agreeing  with  most  that  is  said,  my  ex¬ 
perience  is,  that  it  is  not  a  “cure-all.” 
At  present  it  is  practically  a  waste  pro¬ 
duct  of  tobacco  factories,  and  the  nom¬ 
inal  cost  at  which  it  may  be  obtained 
entitles  it  to  a  far  more  extensive  use 
as  a  fertilizer  alone.  Its  unqualified  use 
as  an  insecticide  must  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt,  as  both  worms  and  bugs 
of  some  species  will  live  and  thrive  in 
it.  While  an  extensive  use  of  it  on  rose 
bushes,  sweet  peas,  squash,  cucumbers, 
pumpkin  and  muskmelon  vines  has 
given  gratifying  results,  I  almost  ruined 
watermelon  vines  with  its  use;  at  least 
i  was  able  to  assign  no  other  cause  for 
the  failure.  I  was  using  it  unstintedly 
on  all  other  varieties  of  vines,  and  rea¬ 
soned  that  a  like  use  would  be  helpful 
to  the  watermelons.  The  vines  were  va¬ 
rieties  which  were  being  tested,  and 
they  were  treated  the  same  as  the  oth¬ 
ers,  being  liberally  dusted  with  tobacco, 
with  the  result  that  instead  of  pushing 
ahead,  they  began  to  go  backward,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  the  dust  was  re¬ 
moved  and  tne  vines  were  drenched. 
This  may  not  be  conclusive,  but  it  wean¬ 
ed  me  from  the  use  of  it  applied  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  vines.  I  still  use  it  on  all 
other  vines,  and  work  it  into  the  soil 
both  before  and  after  planting. 

Selling  Fbom  the  Wagon. — Rn  page 
399  F.  W.  Proctor  gives  some  facts 
which  should  be  studied.  Several  years’ 
operations  within  two  miles  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  retail  market  of  our  city  convinced 
me  that  the  man  who  went  there  in 
competition  with  200  to  500  other  gar¬ 
deners  every  morning  was  spending 
valuable  time  foolishly.  A  city  ordin¬ 
ance  here  exacts  an  annual  license  fee 
of  $25  for  the  privilege  of  selling  from 
house  to  house.  This,  however,  applies 
only  to  the  man  who  buys  and  sells;  the 
producer  having  the  unrestricted  right 
to  sell  whatever  he  produces,  wherever 
and  whenever  he  chooses.  The  point  is 
that  the  peddler  pays  his  license,  keeps 
his  horse  or  team  and  wagon,  often  hir¬ 
ing  an  assistant,  and  buys  of  the  gar¬ 
deners  right  at  the  market,  and  still 
sells  to  support  himself  and  family  with 
all  other  expenses.  Where  do  his  pro¬ 
fits  come  from?  Manifestly  they  come 
directly  from  the  gardener  who  goes  to 
the  market  and  sells  him  his  goods.  It 
is  doubtless  all  right  for  the  huckster 
to  make  his  living,  and  the  city  is  a 
highway  robber  to  hold  him  up  for  the 
license,  but  personally  I  prefer  to  sell 
my  own  goods  and  save  his  profits.  If 
I  grow  or  produce  the  goods  I  think  1 
am  entitled  to  the  whole  price.  The 
secret  of  the  huckster’s  success  is  in 
waiting  until  the  almost  inevitable  glut 
of  the  closing  hour  comes,  when  the 
gardener  is  at  his  mercy,  and  must  sell 
for  any  price  he  can  get,  or  carry  his 
products  home.  The  open  markets  are 
a  necessity,  and  of  course  many  must 
sell  there,  but  the  entire  conditions 
would  be  changed  and  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  would  be  better 
served,  by  every  producer  avoiding  so 
far  as  possible  the  general  market,  and 
seeking  the  private  trade.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  the  gardeners  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  beggarly 
prices  which  they  realize.  A  fair  and 


buy  where  people  are  willing  to  sell  at 
a  loss.  Many  go  away  in  a  reflective 
mood,  but  others  pay  the  price. 

Vacant  Puactcs. — In  looking  over  my 
own  garden  I  find  many  places  that  can 
be  very  advantageously  filled.  Between 
the  pea  rows  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
lettuce  plants,  and  the  stringless  or  wax 
beans;  in  fact,  many  things  can  be 
planted  and  find  plenty  of  room  until 
the  peas  mature.  These  in  turn  may  be 
replaced  with  celery,  cauliflower,  late 
cabbage,  and  many  other  things  that 
will  grow  on  unmolested  until  the  catch 
crops  shall  have  matured,  and  thus  the 
ground  may  be  kept  usefully  employed 
as  long  as  there  is  safety  in  planting. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  system  of  catch-cropping  can  be 
seriously  overdone  in  the  majority  of 
gardens,  and  until  the  very  best  soil 
conditions  are  attained,  it  is  fully  as 
liable  to  result  in  loss  as  profit.  To 
make  anything  like  a  success  in  the 
work  many  things  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  If  unfortunately  our  soil  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  needful  fertility,  and  is  already 
struggling  under  the  burden  of  one  crop, 
it  is  unwise  to  add  on  a  still  heavier 
load.  It  is  better  to  give  the  one  crop 
the  best  possible  culture,  with  what  fer¬ 
tility  can  be  added  and  make  the  best 
of  present  circumstances,  resolving  that 
the  future  shall  witness  better  condi¬ 
tions.  Then,  too,  the  mistake  of  plant¬ 
ing  vegetables  that  will  not  have  time 
to  mature  must  be  avoided.  I  have  made 
this  mistake  myself,  and  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  cost 

Advertising.— In  floral  and  vegetable 
gardening,  as  in  every  other  business, 
it  pays  to  advertise.  But  few  hints,  and 
those  of  a  general  character  only,  can  be 
given,  as  each  one  must  study  his  own 
peculiar  conditions  when  deciding  meth¬ 
ods.  You  will  make  no  mistake  in  dis¬ 
playing  a  neat  card  in  your  window  an¬ 
nouncing  your  business;  have  the  card 
of  good  size,  the  letters  large  and  plain. 
Silver  letters  on  a  black  background  are 
especially  attractive.  Keep  a  small  ad¬ 
vertisement  or  card  running  in  the  news 
columns  of  your  local  paper.  If  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  country  town  or  village  it 
may  be  convenient  to  have  orders  left  at 
some  grocery  or  other  store.  Last  of  all, 
try  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  your 
patrons,  a  satisfied  customer  is  always 
your  best  advertisement,  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


Famous  Strawberries  at  Hilton,  N.  J. 

Will  you  give  the  correct  report  of 
prices  that  the  Hilton,  N.  J.,  strawber¬ 
ries  bring  this  season?  I  am  receiving 
many  letters  daily  from  every  State  in 
the  Union,  also  Canada,  asking  about 
the  Hilton  strawberry  plants,  and  the 
price  that  the  strawberries  bring  in  the 
New  York  market.  Judging  by  the  let¬ 
ters  received,  almost  every  strawberry 
grower  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  anxious  to  hear  from  Hilton  and  its 
strawberry  crop.  I  have  answered  many 
by  saying  for  prices  see  The  R.  N.-Y. 
One  commission  firm  has  for  many  years 
sold  not  only  all  of  my  strawberries,  but 
also  the  principal  part  of  all  the  good 
strawberries  grown  in  Hilton.  The 
prices  that  they  have  returned  to  us  for 
the  past  six  days  (June  16)  have  been 
for  largest  and  best  25  to  30  cents  per 
quart;  for  culls  from  14  to  16  cents  per 
quart.  There  are  only  two  or  three  firms 
in  New  York  that  are  trusted  to  sell  the 
Hilton  strawberries  on  commission;  all 


others  come  out  here  and  pay  cash  be¬ 
fore  berries  are  shipped.  These  have 
paid  this  week  from  15  to  18  cents  per 
quart  for  all  that  the  grower  picks  that 
day,  large  and  small.  The  growers  at 
Hilton  have  been  sending  in  during  the 
past  week  from  15,000  to  20,000  quarts 
per  night.  The  largest  pickings  will  be 
reached  this  week,  and  season  will  last 
until  the  Fourth  of  July,  as  we  have 
now  had  plenty  of  rain  to  carry  the 
whole  crop  through.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  crops  of  strawberries  ever  grown 
in  Hilton.  The  prices  of  the  Hilton 
strawberries  have  never  been  correctly 
reported  in  any  of  the  papers,  as  I  can 
prove  by  the  statements  that  are  re¬ 
turned  to  us  each  day  and  week.  There 
are  about  30  acres  of  strawberries  in 
Hilton,  and  we  expect  to  pick  on  this 
area  at  least  200,000  quarts  this  season. 

Hilton,  N.  J.  HENRY  JEROEAMAN. 


SHIPPING  EGGS  BY  EXPRESS. 

In  my  25  years  of  poultry  business  I 
never  had  any  trouble  with  the  express 
companies  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  I 
think  express  rates  on  live  stock  too  high, 
but  my  opinion  on  this  subject  has  never 
caused  me  any  trouble.  J.  frbd  watson. 

Nashua,  N.  II. 

I  have  shipped  a  great  many  eggs  for 
hatching  purposes  only,  and  have  never 
had  a  single  complaint  on  account  of 
breakage  on  shipments  out  or  In.  I  have 
always  contended  that  If  breeders  would 
use  proper  care  In  packing,  the  breakage 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Perry,  Iowa.  i.  r.  moore. 

I  have  had  no  serious  complaints  of  eggs 
being  broken  In  transit.  Wei  pack  our 
eggs  in  baskets  and  chaff,  and  each  egg 
Is  wrapped  separately  In  paper.  We  have 
had  no  trouble  with  the  express  com¬ 
panies.  We  replace  all  eggs  that  are 
broken  free  of  charge.  a.  a.  rieff.  * 

Mankato,  Minn. 

We  have  generally  been  very  lucky  In 
our  shipment  of  eggs,  breakages  being 
quite  rare,  consequently  we  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  to  make  good  losses. 
Last  year  we  had  one  sitting  of  eggs  go 
astray,  and  the  carrying  express  company 
paid  us  the  value  thereof,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  presentation  of  our  claim. 

Tuckerton,  N.  J.  egg  harbor  farm. 

I  have  shipped  many  eggs  the  past 
eight  years,  but  have  not  had  any  serious 
trouble  with  breakage.  Sometimes  I  hear 
one  or  two  eggs  have  been  broken,  but 
have  had  trouble  in  shipping  birds,  having 
several  times  been  short  one,  two  and 
three  birds  out  of  coops  while  In  transport 
in  charge  of  the  express  companies,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  get  a  settlement 
for  loss,  as  they  have  too  many  loop  holes 
in  which  they  get  out  of  paying  for  the 
loss.  E.  w.  BRUNK. 

Delava  n,  WIs. 

I  know  that  all  express  companies  take 
eggs  at  owners’  risk.  I  went  to  the  of¬ 
fice  and  asked  what  they  would  do  with 
my  shipment  if  smashed.  They  asked 
how  I  would  pack.  I  took  one  of  the 
Eyrie  boxes.  They  told  me  they  would 
make  good  all  of  those  packages.  I  only 
had  two  eggs  broken  all  season.  Most 
all  eggs  are  broken  in  loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  Mark  "eggs”  all  over  package 
and  call  local  agents’  attention  to  your 
business.  Then  watch  how  they  handle 
a  few,  and  report  any  carelessness. 

Lincoln,  Neb.  E.  E.  smith. 

We  have  considerable  trouble  with  eggs 
for  hatching  shipped  in  crates  and 
baskets.  We  do  nott  have  any  broken 
when  boxes  are  used,  but  have  discarded 
boxes  on  account  of  the  jar  the  eggs  are 
subjected  to  when  roughly  handled.  We 
regard  baskets  as  the  better,  but  very 
frequently  have  complaints  about  eggs 
being  broken,  no  matter  how  careful  we 
are  In  packing  them.  We  have  seen  em¬ 
ployees  pitching  baskets  and  boxes  from 
the  wagons  to  the  cars,  and  you  can 
judge  what  the  result  must  surely  be. 
As  to  compensation  for  this  loss,  we  have 
never  made  any  effort  to  get  any,  as  we 


regarded  the  effort  as  a  useless  waste  of 
energy.  a.  w.  rudy  &  son. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 


Irrigation  Farming,  by  Lucius  M.  Wil¬ 
cox.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York;  $2.  The 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  stand¬ 
ard  work  contains  494  pages,  with  104  illus¬ 
trations  snowing  methods  and  appliances 
for  handling  arid  or  semi-arid  lands,  and 
also  for  Irrigation  on  a  small  scale.  This 
book  will  be  of  value  to  many  farmers  in 
the  East,  who  might  save  crops  or  Increase 
yields  by  an  intelligent  use  of  the  water 
supply  at  hand. 

Fish  for  Hogs.— I  have  made  several  In¬ 
quiries  among  the  many  fish  dealers  here 
who  have  fish  offal  to  dispose  of  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  so  far  have  not  found 
that  anyone  has  experimented  with  this  or 
with  whole  fish  to  ascertain  what  the 
result  of  feeding  fish  to  hogs  would  be. 
This  offal  goes  Into  the  regular  swill  of 
the  city,  and  is  fed  to  hogs  In  quantities 
just  as  It  happens  to  reach  them.  One  of 
my  informants  says  that  It  will  impart  a 
fishy  taste  If  continuously  fed  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  day  of  slaughtering.  j.  h.  r. 

Portland,  Me. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Lumber 

AT 

Extremely 

Low  Prices 

We  purchased  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 
have  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  sea¬ 
soned  lumber  to  offer.  It  consists 
of  joists,  timbers,  flooring,  sheath¬ 
ing,  patent  lath,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  in  the 
lumber  line. 

If  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill 

FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

We  issue  a  catalogue.  Address 
as  follows  : 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Pan-American  Exposition,  Dept.  63, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THE  HIRED  MAN 

cun  do  more  work  on  a  farm  fenced  with  PAGE. 
Don’ t  have  to  repair  fence,  or  chase  stock. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  A  OKI  AN,  M1CII. 


Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 


Write  for  new  1902  Catalogue. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  1  1 1  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

Established  1884. 


PARACRENE 

Is  better,  cheaper  and  tmlklerthan  PARIS  GREEN. 

“  Have  used  Parugrene  on  my  farm  for  potato 
bugs.  It  was  perfectly  satisfactory  .’’—L.  H.  HAILEY, 
Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University.  Write  for 
sample.  FKED.  L.  LA  VAN  BUKO,  New  York. 


square  agreement  among  them  to  get  a 
living  price,  or  carry  their  products 
home,  would  effectually  stop  the  im¬ 
positions  practiced,  both  by  the  huck¬ 
sters  and  private  buyers.  The  con¬ 
sumers  are  wonderfully  sharp-eared  to 
hear  of  a  market  glut,  and  know  it  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  the  market  men  them¬ 
selves,  and  In  less  time  than  one  would 
think  will  be  flocking  right  to  the  door 
to  buy — at  starvation  prices.  It  Is  of 
course  their  privilege  to  buy  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  but  I  always  tell  them  to 


“Boxal”  Kills  Potato  Bugs 

AND  PREVENTS  ROT,  RUST  AND  BLIGHT.  Add  water  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  it  also  increases 
|  the  crop  because  it  keeps  the  vines  growing  3  to  4  weeks  longer;  and  by  preventing  rot  it  increases  the  market  value  of  i 
the  potatoes.  Ex-Sec.  Sessions,  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture  says,  “It  killed  the  bugs;  I  had  a  fine  crop-uo  blight  or 
although  both  prevailed  in  my  vicinity.”  Enough  to  spray  one  acre  $1.00  Five  times  as  much  for  #4.25.  J 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO.,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Umbrella  Catalpa.— The  dwarf 
form  of  our  native  Catalpa  bignonioides 
is  usually  listed  by  nurserymen  as  C. 
Bungei,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  horti¬ 
cultural  form  of  the  Chinese  Catalpa,  C. 
ovata.  This  tangle  in  nomenclature  is 
very  confusing,  and  for  horticultural 
harmony  it  will  be  best  to  retain  the 
catalogue  name  of  Bungei  until  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  definitely  settled.  This  particular 
dwarf  Catalpa  makes  a  bushy  rounded 
shrub  seven  to  eight  feet  high  when 
planted  out.  It  rarely  blooms,  and  is 
only  conspicuous  for  its  handsome  large 
leaves.  When  grafted,  however,  on  a 
well-grown  trunk  of  either  of  our  native 
species  five  to  six  feet  high  a  round  head 
develops  in  a  few  years  without  pruning 
or  special  care  of  any  kind.  The  foliage 
is  seldom  attacked  by  insects  or  diseases 
and  is  retained  much  later  in  the  Fall 
than  that  of  most  deciduous  trees.  It  is 
peculiarly  hardy,  scarcely  being  affected 
by  frost  or  extreme  drought.  These  for¬ 
mal  and  symmetrical  trees  are  very  ef¬ 
fective  when  planted  singly  or  in  long 
avenues  in  backgrounds,  but  often  look 
very  stiff  when  set  in  pairs  guarding  a 
narrow  path  or  gateway.  Seedlings  of 
Catalpa  speciosa,  the  species  having  the 
straightest  trunk,  are  easily  grown,  and 
the  grafting  is  about  as  readily  effected 
as  with  apples.  When  the  graft  has 
completed  its  second  year’s  growth  a 
small  round  head  should  be  formed,  and 
the  tree  is  ready  for  permanent  plant¬ 
ing.  Such  trees  are  sold  by  nurserymen 
at  $1  to  $2  each,  and  the  demand  some¬ 
times  exceeds  the  supply.  It  would  seem 
possible  that  a  wideawake  farmer's  boy 
living  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  home  improvement, 
could  work  up  a  stock  of  these  attrac¬ 
tive  Umbrella  Catalpas  for  local  sale 
with  considerable  profit.  This  dwarf 
Catalpa  seldom  blooms,  either  on  its 
own  roots  or  when  grafted,  though  the 
other  species  are  very  profuse  and 
showy  in  flower.  The  charm  lies  in  its 
odd  formal  shape  and  the  deep  green  of 
its  great  heart-shaped  leaves  lying  al¬ 
most  as  symmetrically  as  shingles  on  a 
roof.  Catalpas  are  very  easy  to  trans¬ 
plant,  as  the  roots  will  bear  consider¬ 
able  exposure.  We  have  used  the  name 
“Umbrella  Catalpa”  for  these  top-graft¬ 
ed  specimens,  as  it  is  descriptive  of  the 
form  and  outline  of  the  trees  when  fair¬ 
ly  developed,  but  it  is  well  to  add  that 
the  Umbrella  pine  of  nurserymen  is  an 
entirely  different  tree.  This  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Japanese  evergreen  beariug 
the  difficult  botanical  name  of  Sciado- 
pitys  verticillata.  It  is  an  upright  grow¬ 
ing  pine  having  very  long  needles  ar¬ 
ranged  in  whorls  like  the  ribs  of  an  um¬ 
brella,  whence  the  popular  and  scientific 
names.  It  is  a  handsome  but  rather 
slow-growing  conifer,  and  while  hardy 
as  far  north  as  Maine  is  not  frequently 
planted.  It  is  generally  propagated  from 
seeds,  and  is  offered  by  most  first-class 
nurseries. 

The  Best  Tulip  to  Plant. — The  tulip 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  cultivated  orna¬ 
mental  plants.  It  was  first  flowered  in 
Europe  early  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  was  known  to  the  Turks  long  be¬ 
fore.  Myriads  of  varieties,  comprising 
every  known  color  except  clear  blue, 
have  been  introduced.  There  are  dwarf 
and  tall,  early  and  late,  single  and  dou¬ 
ble  kinds  in  endless  variety,  nut  for  a 
brilliant  and  lasting  effect  we  prefer 
Tulipa  Gesneriana,  the  modern  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  original  species,  to  any 
other.  Several  types  are  offered  by  deal¬ 
ers;  yellow,  rose  and  flamed,  but  the 
large-flowered  scarlet  form  is  by  far  the 
most  effective  single  tulip  known.  A 
hundred  of  these  bulbs,  costing  about 
$1.75,  were  planted  iu  a  group  on  the 
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Rural  Grounds  last  October.  They  were 
covered  four  inches  deep  in  good  light 
soil  and  a  thin  covering  of  cedar  boughs 
thrown  over  after  the  ground  froze  in 
December.  The  blooms  opened  about 
the  middle  of  April  and  for  three  weeks 
maintained  a  blaze  of  color,  although 
the  weather  was  persistently  dry  and 
windy.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as 
coffee  cups  and  carried  on  stout  stems 
nearly  18  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
color  is  brilliant  crimson  scarlet,  with  a 
large  peacoclc-blue  blotch  in  the  center. 
No  tulip  that  has  come  under  our  ob¬ 
servation  is  at  once  so  brilliant  and 
lasting.  The  bulbs  may  be  replanted 
for  years,  if  taken  up  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  wither  and  stored  in  a  cool  dry 
place  until  late  September.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  necessary  to  cut  the  flowers 
as  they  fade  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
seeds,  which  is  very  exhausting  to  most 
bulbous  plants. 

Two  Fine  Hardy  Primroses. — We 
noted  the  appearance  of  the  Giant  hardy 
yellow  primrose  on  page  374,  R.  N.-Y. 
for  1901.  It  is  even  better  this  year;  the 
plant  throwing  up  truly  giant  trusses  of 
bloom,  through  a  long  season,  despite 
the  dry  and  unfavorable  weather.  It  is 
double  the  size  in  leaf  and  bloom  of  the 
ordinary  yellow  primrose  as  grown  here. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  trusses 
were  six  inches  and  more  across,  and 
the  individual  flowers  reached  the  ad¬ 
vertised  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  The 
plant  is  in  an  exposed  place,  and  suffers 
from  hot  sunshine.  We  find  an  old 
peach  basket  with  the  bottom  out  an  ef¬ 
fectual,  if  not  elegant,  protection  from 
undue  sunshine,  and  see  that  the  soil  is 
kept  moist  during  the  hottest  weather. 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from 
whom  we  received  the  Giant  yellow 
primrose  last  year,  sent  us  this  Spring 
a  plant  of  the  new  hardy  blue  primrose. 
Primula  acaulis  coerulea.  It  is  a  smaller 
plant  than  the  Giant  yellow,  but  bears 
a  profusion  of  bright  gentian-blue  flow¬ 
ers  with  a  star-shaped  center  of  golden 
yellow.  The  combination  of  colors  is 
very  pleasing,  and  the  plant  seems  to  be 
a  healthy,  vigorous  grower.  These 
choice  new  kinds  make  an  excellent 
contrast  to  the  red  and  yellow  Polyantha 
primroses  commonly  grown  in  old  gar¬ 
dens,  and  if  given  a  reasonably  moist 
and  shady  place  will  be  quite  certain  to 
succeed.  They  appear  entirely  hardy  as 
regards  cold. _  w.  v.  v. 

NOTES  FROM  A  CUBAN  GARDEN. 

Our  garden,  started  January  10,  though 
not  making  big  returns,  has  given  some 
quick  results.  A  northerner  has  several 
things  to  learn  about  gardening  in  Cuba. 
Peas,  beans,  cabbage,  lettuce,  onions,  beets 
and  turnips  do  well  up  to  April.  With 
great  care  as  to  watering  and  cultivation 
perhaps  they  would  do  well  still  later  in 
the  season.  Insects  gave  very  little  trouble 
before  the  middle  of  April,  when  a  cab¬ 
bage  mite  became  very  bad  on  a  small 
proportion  of  the  cabbages.  Cucumbers 
planted  in  February  made  a  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth  and  blossomed  well,  but 
bore  very  little.  Then  in  a  few  days  a 
little  red  beetle,  resembling  the  Colorado 
Potato  beetle,  destroyed  the  vines.  Sum¬ 
mer  squashes  did  better  than  the  cucum¬ 
bers,  but  were  not  very  productive,  and 
their  season  was  short.  Tomato  plants 
did  remarkably  well,  but  nearly  all  the 
first  setting  of  tomatoes  decayed  before 
they  ripened.  Thinking  that  the  almost 
daily  watering  caused  or  promoted  the  de¬ 
cay  we  stopped  the  watering  and  have  had 
a  fair  amount  of  good  sound  fruit.  An¬ 
other  American  here,  who  had  planted  to¬ 
matoes  two  or  three  months  earlier  than 
we  did,  and  had  an  immense  yield,  did  but 
little  better  with  late  plants.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  little  Cuban  tomatoes  in  the 
market  about  the  size  of  a  hickorynut,  but 
very  few  American  tomatoes.  Eggplants 
have  done  well,  but  need  richer  soil  or 
more  watering  than  we  have  given  them 
to  give  a  big  yield.  The  intense  heat  of  the 
tropical  sun  in  April  and  May  is  too  great 
for  most  of  our  northern  vegetables.  The 
rainy  season,  now  past  due,  will  bring  re- 


A.  B. — Conserve,  the  wood-preserva¬ 
tive  referred  to  under  the  head  of  “  For 
Careful  Farmers,”  on  page  417  of  our 
issue  of  June  14,  is  made  by  Samuel 
Cabot,  the  well-known  chemist,  of 
Boston,  Mass. 


lief  from  the  very  dry  hot  spell  which 
precedes  it. 

About  the  first  of  February  we  planted 
some  Cuban  black  beans  In  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  fence.  The  ground  at  that  time 
was  so  dry  and  hard  that  in  order  to  get 
the  beans  in  we  scratched  the  rows  with 
the  point  of  a  mattock,  filled  the  scratches 
with  water,  dug  little  holes  where  we 
wanted  the  hills,  filled  these  holes  with 
water,  made  them  larger  and  deeper,  filled 
with  water  again,  let  stand  over  night  and 
then  loosened  up  a  little  soil  around  each 
hole  to  form  a  good  place  for  each  hill. 
Soon  after  their  planting  we  had  a  good 
soaking,  mellowing  rain,  and  with  very 
little  watering  and  almost  no  cultivation 
the  beans  gave  a  fairly  good  yield.  The 
same  kind  of  beans  planted  about  three 
weeks  later  in  well-worked  soil  and  given 
thorough  cultivation  and  watering  were 
almost  a  complete  failure.  To  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  gardening  in  Cuba  the  art  of  irri¬ 
gation  must  be  learned.  How  frequently, 
in  what  amounts  and  in  what  ways  ought 
water  to  be  applied  to  the  various  plants 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results?  Now, 
June  10,  we  are  planting  mostly  corn, 
squashes,  melons,  peanuts  and  radishes, 
with  a  few  tomatoes,  eggplants  and  pep¬ 
pers.  Our  gardening  has  been  a  success 
in  helping  to  get  our  boys  into  the  habit 
of  work.  Then,  too,  tney  have  learned 
the  connection  between  work  and  market¬ 
able  vegetables,  and  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  marketable  vegetables  and  money; 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  they  have 
known  that  a  good  part  of  their  dinner 
for  the  day  depended  upon  the  vegetables 
they  could  sell  that  morning.  Another  way 
in  which  our  gardening  lias  been  a  success 
is  in  arousing  and  increasing  an  interest 
among  the  people  of  this  city.  As  passers- 
by  or  callers  have  seen  the  12  or  15  boys 
among  the  fresh  thrifty  plants  busy  dig¬ 
ging,  planting,  hoeing,  weeding  and  water¬ 
ing  they  have  felt  that  here  is  a  work 
they  would  like  to  “help  along,”  and  they 
have  “helped  along.”  On  the  morning  of 
the  Cuban  Independence  Day  a  popular 
subscription  amounting  to  $160.46  was 
made  up  in  about  two  hours  to  buy  40  beds 
and  mattresses  for  our  children.  A  few 
days  later  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Cardenas  Railroad  made  our  institu¬ 
tion  a  present  of  $51  in  good  old  Spanish 
gold.  These  and  many  smaller  donations, 
and  the  many  kind  attentions  shown  us, 
almost  tempt  us  to  imagine  that  we  have 
become  a  "pet”  of  Cardenas,  and  we  give 
our  garden  a  large  part  of  the  credit  for 

this.  ELMER  E.  HUBBARD. 

Cardenas,  Cuba. 


A  ton  of  cotton-seed  meal  contains  798 
pounds  of  digestible  protein.  A  ton  of 
cornmeal  contains  130  pounds  digestible 
protein.  They  cost  practically  the  same. 
Which  will  you  take?  h.  g.  m. 

In  many  papers  lard  and  lamp  oil  is 
recommended  for  head  lice  on  chicks.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  olive  oil  and  lamp 
oil  (kerosene)  is  just  as  effective,  and  does 
not  mat  the  down  as  the  lard  does. 
With  lard  the  chicks  look  so  greasy. 

w.  H.  M. 

Apple  Wanted.— Do  not  some  of  your 
numerous  New  York  subscribers  know 
where  to  get  the  New  York  Somerset 
apple?  Fruit  below  medium,  roundish, 
conical,  much  narrower  toward  the 
calyx,  skin  whitish  yellow,  some  nettings 
and  patches  of  russet,  and  a  few  brown 
dots;  llesh  white,  fine,  very  tender,  juicy, 
highly  aromatic;  quality  best;  ripe  In  Oc¬ 
tober.  R-  D-  K- 

New  Mahoning,  Pa. 

Stone  Drains. — In  May  17  issue  you 
spoke  against  putting  small  stones  helter- 
skelter  into  deep  ditches.  Now,  my  oldest 
drains  are  of  this  make.  I  began  ditching 
eight  years  ago.  1  maintain  that  where 
there  is  only  seepage  water  to  gather  from 
small  areas,  say  20  to  25  rods  in  length, 
the  laterals  can  be  made  cheaper  and  just 
as  effective  as  when  a  “throat”  is  laid. 
The  ditch  is  dug  and  the  small  stones 
shoveled  from  wagon  as  gathered  from 
field.  In  this  section  woodchucks  get  into 
a  drain  with  throat,  and  fill  it  up  in  a 
couple  of  years.  The  deeper  the  ditch  and 
the  more  dirt  that  can  be  placed  over  the 
stone  the  longer  a  stone  drain  will  last. 

w.  H.  M. 
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SADI  JOSE  SCALE . 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Noap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insectlolde. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  *2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  *4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
*70  lbs.,  3%c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  Largs 

quantities,  Special  Hates.  Bend  for  Clronlars. 
JAMES  GOOD.  03V  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


SPRAY  Double-acting,  LIU, 

pumps  iri:.,niEpr” 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders,  Etc. 

HAYTOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices. 

MYERS  STAY0N 

Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  roller  bearings, 
easy  to  push  and  to  pull, 
cannot  be  thrown  ofi  the 
truck— hence  its  name— 
“Htayon.”  Has  no  equal. 
Thousands  sold.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circularH. 

R Pf>. _  Ashland.  Ohio. 


Half  a  Century  at 

Slud.eba.Kcrj 

AVe  use  this  space  to  remind 
you  that  the  fiftieth  year  of 
wagon  making  lias  just  been 
passed  at  Studebakers.  Their 
wagons  used  everywhere  are 
the  best  in  the  world.  The 
people  say  so,  and  they  keep 
the  Studebakers  busy.  It  is 
useless  to  say  more  about  any¬ 
thing  the  merits  of  which  are 
so  well  known. 

Studebakers  also  make  a  full 
line  of  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  harness, 
etc.  They  control  the  entire  out 
put  of  the  World  Buggy  Co.  and 
make  the  “Izzer  Line  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker 
goods.  Write  us  for  catalogue. 

Studeba.ker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

REPOSITORIES! 

Chicago,  New  York,  Sun  Francisco,  Kuiiku. 
City,  Denver,  Salt  Luke  City,  Portland,  Ore. 


ITPUMPS  IT  UP. 

No  matter  how  faraway  or  how  steep 
the  hill  the 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

will  force  the  water  up  and  put  it  where 
you  want  it.  most  convenient  for  line. 

Will  fill  a  BtorttKO  tank 
Jany  height  above  the  source 
of  supply,  when  water  may 
be  drawn  through  buildings, 
dairy  houses,  stable,  yardn, 
D*-  etc.  by  gravity  process.  It 
runs  itself.  Never  stops.  Will  forceup  the  pure  water  of  aaprlng 
with  the  muddy  water  of  a  brook  without  mixing.  W rlU  u* 
your  needs  and  we’ll  send  plans  and  estimates  of  cost. 

Power  Specialty  Co. ,  126  Liberty  St .  New  York. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butlf  you  want 
water  every  day  while  yourflowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


85  Warren  St..  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  BOSTON. 


692  Craig  8t.,  MONTREAL.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba 
22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N .  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

40  N.7th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Grass  Talks.— The  Orchard  grass  m  the 
barn  orchard  was  in  the  hay  mow  by 
June  11.  It  made  fine  hay— light  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  armful  of  clover,  but  sweet 
and  strong.  As  most  farmers  know  this 
grass  grows  in  bunches,  and  is  very  hard 
to  kill  out.  After  cutting  we  turned  the 
cows  in,  the  plan  being  to  keep  them  there 
a  week  and  then  turn  to  the  other  pasture 
so  as  to  give  each  a  chance  to  pick  up. 

But  will  not  the  cows  eat  the  fallen  ap¬ 
ples? 

Yes,  but  that  will  not  be  serious. 

Here  you  have  been  telling  of  cows  that 
got  drunk  from  eating  such  fruit! 

So  they  did,  but  that  was  when  they 
broke  into  a  field  and  gorged  on  green 
apples.  When  cows  begin  eating  a  few 
apples  at  a  time  and  gradually  increase 
they  will  not  get  drunk— in  fact,  such  ap¬ 
ples  are  often  picked  up  and  fed  to  cows 
in  quite  large  quantities. 

Does  not  this  upset  your  temperance 
arguments?  Why  not  let  men  take  liquor 
in  the  same  way,  and  like  the  cows,  get 
used  to  it  so  they  won’t  get  drunks 

Because  Nature  has  denied  to  man  the 
stomach  and  the  sense  she  gave  to  the 
cow,  and  it  is  unsafe  for  the  average  man 
to  handle  rum  in  that  way. 

A  question  that  comes  up  every  year  Is 
whether  to  keep  the  barn  shut  or  open 
when  damp,  green  hay  is  put  in  the  mows. 
Most  people  say  that  the  barn  doors  and 
windows  should  be  thrown  open  so  that 
the  wind  can  blow  the  dampness  out.  How 
does  such  water  get  out  of  hay  anyway? 
We  may  put  salt  on  the  hay  and  dry  it. 
The  salt  absorbs  the  moisture.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  water  must  pass  away  in  the 
form  of  vapor.  The  heat  inside  the  barn 
rises,  and  the  vapor  is  driven  out  of  the 
hay.  If  the  barn  is  kept  closed  this  heat 
continues  and  the  hot  air  rises  with  the 
vapor  and  carries  it  out  through  the  ven¬ 
tilators.  If,  however,  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  are  open  the  air  from  outside  blows 
in.  This  is  colder  than  the  air  in  the 
barn,  and  instead  of  blowing  the  vapor  out 
it  condenses  it  at  once  into  water,  which 
remains  on  the  hay!  I  think,  therefore, 
that  damp  hay  is  better  when  the  barn  is 
shut  up  tight. 

Farm  Matters.— The  first  Potato  beetles 
hatched  on  June  13.  They  are  not  very 
numerous,  but  require  attention.  We  aie 
using  the  dry  poison  this  year.  Why?  Our 
potato  lieids  are  small,  as  we  picked 
patches  here  and  there  of  the  best  potato 
soil.  It  would  not  pay  to  drive  the  ma¬ 
chine  sprayer  through  them.  We  use  dry 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris-green  in  land 
plaster,  blowing  it  on  with  the  Paris-green 

gun  with  the  widest  notch  open . 

1  got  a  mild  fright  on  Decoration  Day  at 
I  he  appearance  of  a  strip  through  our  best 
potato  field,  it  looked  as  though  scorched. 
The  leaves  had  turned  brown  and  hung 
limply  down.  The  strip  was  about  two 
rods  wide.  I  took  it  to  be  blight  at  first, 
and  prescribed  Bordeaux,  about  as  my  old 
uncle  always  prescribed  sulphur  and  mo¬ 
lasses  for  every  ache.  The  trouble  turned 
out  to  be  frost.  I  have  found  several  small 
patches  on  the  farm  where  frost  seems  to 
have  snapped  down  and  bitten  a  hole  in 
the  crops.  What  I  cannot  understand  is 
why  the  adjoining  fields  or  rows  were  un¬ 
touched!  ....  On  a  spot  about  twice 
the  size  of  a  good-sized  room  in  the  middle 
of  one  potato  field  the  vines  lie  Hat  on  the 
ground.  It  appears  to  be  the  work  of  the 
borer  that  works  inside  the  stem.  1  under¬ 
stand  there  is  no  remedy  for  it.  Most  of 
the  damage  has  been  done  above  the  first 
joint,  and  the  plant  lives  feebly,  but  can¬ 
not  make  a  crop.  1  shall  plant  corn  in 

this  damaged  spot . I  plan  to  cut 

the  beardless  barley  about  June  25.  I  like 
the  looks  of  it.  There  will  be  a  fair 
amount  of  hay— not  quite  as  much  as  from 
the  oats— I  should  judge. 

The  Alfalfa? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  doesn’t  look  as 
well  as  I  would  like.  While  the  clover  be¬ 
side  It  is  of  a  dark,  rich  green,  thick  and 
bunchy,  the  Alfalfa  spindlles  up  slowly 
and  has  a  pale  and  sickly  color.  This  may 
be  a  part  of  the  game  for  aught  1  know, 
and  the  Alfalfa  may  brace  up  after  we  cut 
the  barley,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
death  were  behind  it.  As  a  child  the  clover 
certainly  throws  it  in  the  shade.  Still,  I 
have  seen  some  pretty  scraggly  children 
pass  the  fat  ones  and  finally  put  them  to 
shame! 

Now,  don’t  you  wish  you  had  bought 
clover  seed  and  left  the  Alfalfa  to  pencil 
farmers  and  experiment  stations? 

No,  sir!  You  won’t  catch  me  deserting 
a  partner  under  fire.  We  know  about 
clover,  but  we  don’t  know  about  Alfalfa. 
We  sowed  that  seed  to  find  out.  I  am  no 
deadhead,  and  I  am  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  farm  information.  I’m  going  to 
make  Alfalfa  grow  on  Hope  Farm,  or 
learn  just  why  it  won’t! 

Marketing. — We  are  making  fair  sales 
every  day.  The  Graft  sold  and  delivered 

$9.84  worth  of  goods  the  first  two  weeks  of 


June,  and  Is  increasing  his  sales  right 
along.  He  gets  five  per  cent  commission 
on  his  sales,  and  pays  one  per  cent  to  the 
Scion  as  assistant.  The  latter  salesman 
was  told  to  tell  one  customer  that  peas 
were  three  cents  a  quart.  He  got  inter-, 
ested  in  turtles  on  the  way,  and  finally 
announced  that  price  for  strawberries. 
Considering  the  fact  that  our  Marshall 
berries  were  going  like  hot  cakes  at  15 
cents,  the  Scion  can  hardly  be  called  an 
expert  salesman. 

Are  not  these  little  boys  ashamed  to  go 
and  ask  people  to  buy  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables? 

No — why  should  they  be?  What  in  the 
world  is  there  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the 
sale  of  honest  farm  products?  Ashamed? 
Nonsense!  These  little  fellows  know  that 
Hope  Farm  milk  isn’t  watered,  and  that 
they  can  warrant  everything  they  sell!  It 
would  make  me  exceedingly  weary  to 
learn  that  any  member  of  my  family  was 
ashamed  of  being  known  as  a  farmer! 

Hugh  has  been  out  through  the  little 
towns  near  us  with  berries.  He  got  rid  of 
them  quite  easily  in  the  face  of  consider¬ 
able  competition.  His  report  about  ped¬ 
dling  is:  “It’s  all  right  so  long  as  your 
goods  are  best  in  the  market,  but  tough 
going  with  poor  trash!’’  Our  Marshalls 
are  reported  the  bdfct  fruit  in  market  this 
year.  These  big,  dark  crimson  berries  ad¬ 
vertise  themselves.  We  get  orders  for 
plants  from  those  who  buy  the  fruit.  I 
discourage  those  who  want  to  buy  Mar¬ 
shall  plants  for  thin  soil  or  for  poor  cul¬ 
ture.  One  man  who  bought  our  fruit  says 
he  has  often  planted  strawberries  and  had 
them  grow  up  weeds.  He  can  graft  Mar¬ 
shalls  on  to  ragweed,  but  it  will  have  to 
be  done  with  a  hoe,  with  elbow  grease  for 
grafting  wax. 

A  Hen  Story.— Charlie  tells  the  follow¬ 
ing  story,  and  insists  that  it  is  exactly 
true,  and  Hugh  and  Philip  back  him  up  in 
it:  A  black  hen  stole  her  nest  in  a  little 
house  in  a  corner  of  the  barnyard.  Charlie 
found  her  there  warming  14  eggs  when  he 
wanted  the  house  for  his  fattening  pig. 
He  took  the  hen  with  her  eggs  and  put 
them  in  a  box  in  the  old  granary — up¬ 
stairs.  She  sat  there  properly  for  a  while 
until  wilh  the  strange  perversity  which 
attacks  hens  and  men  alike,  she  threw  up 
her  job.  On  Wednesday  the  boys  saw  her 
walking  about  the  yard,  and  were  unable 
to  get  her  back  on  the  eggs.  They  sup¬ 
posed  of  course  that  settled  the  eggs.  On 
Sunday  Charlie  heard  a  noise  in  the  gran¬ 
ary  and  was  astonished  to  find  the  desert¬ 
ed  nest  with  six  of  the  eggs  just  hatched 
out.  lie  went  to  the  hen  house,  caught 
another  hen  that  wanted  to  sit,  put  her 
on  the  eggs  and  fastened  her  in  wilh  a 
box.  She  hatched  out  the  remaining  eight 
eggs,  and  may  now  be  seen  walking  around 
the  Hope  Farm  barnyard  with  her  14  little 
chicks!  The  lazy  shirk  of  a  black  hen  is 
also  here  about  to  graduate  into  a  chicken 
pie.  Now,  the  Hope  Farm  man  merely 
tells  the  story.  I  am  not  offering  self¬ 
hatching  eggs  for  sale,  but  the  facts  seem 
to  be  as  stated,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
hen  touched  those  eggs  for  three  days! 
The  weather  at  that  time  was  hot,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  thermometer  in  that 
hot  room  would  have  registered  over  1U0 
degrees  at  any  hour  of  the  24. 

Garden  Stuff.— The  Alaska  peas  yielded 
well,  and  the  first  planting  lasted  unlil  the 
Nott’s  Excelsior  planted  in  the  strawber¬ 
ries  were  ripe.  As  soon  as  they  were  fin¬ 
ished  the  Alaska  vines  were  pulled  and 
fed  to  the  hogs,  and  Hubbard  squash 

planted  in  their  place . The  sweet 

potatoes  were  planted  or  set  out  on  May 
29.  They  struck  a  cold  snap,  but  all  lived, 
and  are  making  fair  growth.  We  set  them 
on  the  warmest  soil  of  the  farm.  It  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop  of  rye  this  Spring,  which  was 
fed  to  the  cows.  Then  the  land  was  plowed 
in  ridges  and  the  sweet  potato  plants  set 

at  the  top  of  the  ridge . The 

transplanted  onions  interest  me  greatly. 
We  did  not  start  our  seed  as  early  as  we 
should  have  done,  but  the  plants  are  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  I  do  not  think  one  of  the 
transplants  died.  What  do  we  think  of 
this  plan?  The  setting  out  is  hard  work, 
and  looks  like  a  slow  process  for  getting 
started.  You  are  able  to  give  the  soil  the 
most  thorough  preparation  before  the 
plants  are  set,  and  you  are  able  to  keep 
them  clean  with  much  less  work.  I  cannot 
tell  yet  what  the  onions  will  finally  look 
like,  but  I  like  the  method  thus  far.  .  .  . 
By  June  11,  we  had  a  full  supply  of  peas, 
lettuce,  spinach,  radish,  turnips,  beets  and 
parsley.  This  is  on  cold  soil  in  a  season 
naturally  late.  Western  beef  may  go  to  a 
dollar  a  pound,  but  while  such  an  outfit 
of  vegetables  is  on  tap,  with  strawberries 
and  cream  to  top  off  with,  the  Hope  Farm 
man  feels  that  he  must  play  ball  with  the 
children  after  supper  or  bid  farewell  to 
his  last  year’s  coat. 

All  Sorts.— It  looks  as  though  we  should 
be  able  to  pick  strawberries  every  day  In 
the  year.  Our  fresh  fruit  lasts  25  days,  and 
we  can  pick  from  the  pantry  shelves  for 
the  remaining  340  days  in  the  year.  Our 
women  folks  have  prepared  an  array  of 
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jars  that  will  surely  give  old  Winter  a  jar 
when  he  tries  to  tell  us  that  he  has  ended 
Summer  for  good.  It  would  seem  that 
big  strawberries  are  most  difficult  of  all 
fruit  to  can  properly.  A  fair  proportion  of 
the  cans  will  need  to  be  heated  two  and 
three  times.  It  seems  to  be  hard  to  reach 
and  destroy  all  the  bacteria  in  those  big 
berries.  They  start  their  ferment  and  must 
be  stewed  out  before  t  He  can  is  safe.  They 
are  like  the  little  pieces  of  Quack  grass 
roots  in  the  well-cultivated  soil— or  the 
germ  of  a  bad  habit  in  the  heart  of  a  re¬ 
formed  man . The  sugar  beets  are 

up.  Hugh  tried  to  beat  the  record  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  soil  ready.  The  ston'es  were 
raked  and  carted  away  and  the  ground 
thickly  coated  with  rich  manure  from  the 
hog  house.  Plowing  brought  more  stones 
to  the  surface.  The  ground  was  harrowed 
and  harrowed,  and  left  fine  and  open  for 
the  beets.  We  shall  sow  our  yellow  tur¬ 
nips  earlier  than  usual  this  year.  They 
will  follow  rye,  which  was  cut  for  fodder, 
the  ground  receiving  a  fair  coat  of  manure 
and  a  dressing  of  phosphate.  Turnips  are 
greatly  helped  by  phosphoric  acid,  and 
sugar  beets  by  sulphate  of  potash.  .  .  . 
The  Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  growing  faster 
than  the  ragweed.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
higher  compliment.  This  crop  grows  slow¬ 
ly  at  first,  but  like  a  Carman  potato  vine, 
suddenly  spreads  out  and  makes  a  tre¬ 
mendous  showing.  Of  course  the  late  cab¬ 
bage  plants  are  up.  We  used  lime  rreely 
when  sowing  the  seed.  h.  w.  c. 


If  you  want  a  harvesting  machine  that 
is  reliable — one  that  will  work  success¬ 
fully  in  all  conditions  of  grain — buy  the 
McCormick. — Adv. 


On 

Deposits 

of 

$50.00 

and 

Upward 


Guaranteed 


IT  is  folly  to  speculate  with 
hard-earned  savings.  This 
Company’s  business  is  free  from 
speculative  features.  It  keeps 
its  depositors  informed  in  detail 
regarding  its  operations,  earn¬ 
ings  and  character  of  its  assets 
and  securities.  Its  business  is 
subject  to  yearly  Inspection  by 
the  State  Ranking  Department, 
and  tlie  Company  lias  in 
nine  years  increased  its  assets  to 
over $1, COO, ooo.  Surplus,  flsc.uoo. 
We  are  privileged  lo  use  testi¬ 
monials  of  old  depositors  and 
leading  businessmen  and  clergy¬ 
men.  Write  fur  detailed  in¬ 
formation. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 

1 1 34-5  Broadway,  New  York 


School  of  Practical  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture. 

Courses  iu  Fruit  Culture,  Gardening,  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Farming.  Begins  September  1(1,  191)2. 
Open  to  men  and  women  for  training  iu  practical  and 
scientific  work.  Catalogue. 

GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Director, 

BrlarclilT  Manor,  N.  Y. 


The  Life  of  the  Wheel 

depends  upon  the  make  of  the  wheel. 

ELECTRIC  WHEELS 

last  almost  forever.  Fit  any  wagon.stralght 
or  staggered  spokes.  Write  for  the  cat)*- 
loguo.  W e  mat  1  i  t  f  ree . 

KUCDTU1C  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  an,  Quincy,  I1U. 


BELLE  CITY  Feed 


and  Ensilage  Cutter 


Fan  attached  to  knife  wheel  and  blows  feed  or  ensilage 
through  any  length  pipe  with  less  power 
than  any  other  blower.  Full  Hue  of 
Trend  and  Sweep  Pow¬ 
er  h,  Root  <JutterK,Su w 
Frame**.  Hello 
City  Thresh¬ 
er* 
etc. 


With 


H  lower 


At  tu<> h- 


iueut. 


Silo  and  ensilage 
treatise  sent  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.  Box  13 


The  America. 

Combined  Feed  Cutter  &  Shredder 

handles  all  fodder  crops  and  ensilage.  Stationary  or  traveling  feed 
table.  Four  sizes— 13,  10.  18  and  20  inches.  Right,  left  or  straight 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Flevatora  or  special  Blower 
Outfit.  They  are  doubly  strong, 
durable,  fust  and  efficient, 
be  used  mounted  or  unmounted. 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J  K.  WILDER  SONS, 

Box  20  _ Monroe,  Michigan, 


Do  You  Feed  We  will  also 

ENSILAGE?  I  I  ^  ^  tell  you  about 

If  not ,  write  ■  ■  W  W  Profit-Making; 
us  and  w e  will  bei  q  m  ^  ^  Ross  h nsilage 
tell  you  why  Cutters. 

you  should.  CUTTERS  Address, 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield.  O. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  45  is  Free. 


BUZZARD” 

ed  and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 

everything,  cuts  hay, 
nsilage,  shreds  fodder 
the  silo  to  any  height; 
done  by  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

Joseph  IMek 
Agricultural  Works, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


COSTS  LITTLE 


BOOKLET  “  K.  ” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO 

102  William  St.,  New  York. 


EASILY  LAID 


ARROW  BRAND 

Heady  Hooting 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 


13t>  Water  St.,  New  York. 


can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
Sliedw  by  any 
handy  nran. 

Send  for  free 
samples. 


HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Horse  Powers,  Ensilage  Cutters,  Hound  Silos,  &c. 


DfinPIMP  **  Will  Fay  You  to  write  us  for  Bam- 
nuun  Wu  ple8&  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Agents  Wanted.  Stowell  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  Y. 


sfore  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KING  HARNESS  CO., 
am  ehi,r»h  si...  (luroo’o.  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR 
PARTICULARS. 


THE  VINE  &  ROOT  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 


PEAS  are  as  good  as  COLD 
this  Year. 

OUR  LITTER 

will  harvest  them  for  oue-tentli  of 


Pea,  Bean,  Beet  and 
Chicory  Farm  Toole 
and  “THE  MEAD”  Fu 
Circle,  2-Strok 
Hay  Press. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or  ay*  marks,  or  10!&  francs. 


«  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  less  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  x-esponsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural.  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  exprest 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  28,  1902. 


English  farmers  and  gardeners  are  making  use  of 
the  automobile  for  carrying  produce  to  market.  We 
hear  of  one  big  “auto”  that  carries  a  load  of  five  tons, 
and  easily  covers  40  miles  a  day!  Some  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  who  find  their  perishable  produce  ripening  faster 
than  their  horses  can  haul  it  away  well  know  what 
that  means.  English  farmers  are  not  usually  ahead 
of  their  American  cousins! 

• 

On  page  448  a  reader  asks  what  will  protect  the  nose 
from  dust  when  working  near  a  thrashing  machine. 
Since  the  blower  and  wind  stacker  came  into  general 
use  there  has  been  little  trouble  from  dust.  It  is  now 
blown  out  of  the  way  or  collected.  We  have  found  it 
very  helpful  to  smear  the  insides  of  the  nostrils 
thickly  with  vaseline.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  relief 
this  simple  remedy  affords.  It  helps  in  all  dusty 
places  and  will  also  often  prevent  a  “cold”  in  the 
head. 

• 

The  stories  of  the  prices  obtained  for  strawberries 
grown  at  Hilton,  N.  J.,  are  not  newspaper  “fakes.” 
The  berries  really  command  the  market  even  while 
other  fruit  is  begging  for  buyers.  There  must  be 
some  reason  for  this.  What  is  it?  The  Hilton  grow¬ 
ers  know  how  to  produce  fine  fruit.  They  plant  va¬ 
rieties  just  suited  to  their  soil,  and  they  spare  no 
pains  to  take  care  of  the  crop.  They  pick  and  pack 
as  such  fruit  ought  to  be  handled.  We  hope  to  study 
and  describe  their  methods  soon — though  they  will 
not  be  suited  to  all. 

* 

Thf.  following  note  hits  close  to  the  bull’s  eye: 

I  take  your  paper  because  It  gives  me  new  energy  to 
read  what  other  farmers  are  doing  each  week.  An  hour 
spent  In  reading  Its  columns  Is,  I  know,  the  best  thing 
that  I  can  do;  I  can  go  to  work  then  thinking  that  I  am 
not  the  lowest  creature  on  the  globe,  as  some  people  think 
an  old  farmer  is. 

Everybody  knows  what  we  think  about  that  The 
farm  offers  the  noblest  chance  for  a  man  to  acquire 
true  character,  dignity  and  worth.  Your  true  “old 
farmer”  should  be  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  because 
he  is  closest  to  nature. 

• 

The  so-called  “beet  sugar”  Senators  seem  to  have 
prevented  any  present  reduction  in  the  tariff  levied 
on  Cuban  sugar.  Some  of  the  city  papers  are  abusing 
them  severely,  yet  their  attitude  seems  to  be  consis¬ 
tent  at  least.  For  a  good  many  years  this  country 
has  levied  duties  on  imported  goods  for  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  purpose  of  giving  artificial  aid  to  American  In¬ 
dustries.  Manufacturers  of  many  kinds  of  goods  have 
received  great  help  in  this  way.  The  direct  benefit  to 
farmers  from  such  a  tariff  has  been  small.  It  would 
be  hard  to  name  a  true  farm  industry  of  any  great 
importance  that  has  been  really  built  up  by  such  pro¬ 
tection.  The  farmers  have  contributed  for  years  to 
this  National  policy;  in  fact,  it  has  been  maintained 
largely  by  their  votes.  Now  when,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  a  tariff  on  sugar  will  help  build  up  and 
maintain  a  new  business  for  the  American  farmer, 
he  is  asked  to  give  it  up!  Others,  who  have  grown 
rich  beyond  all  measure  by  the  little  contributions 
which  the  tariff  has  taken  from  the  pockets  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  very  indignant  at  the  position  taken  by  these 
“beet  sugar”  Senators!  We  are  not  now  arguing  for 
or  against  the  justice  of  tariff  reduction.  If  the  policy 
or  theory  of  protection  is  sound,  surely  the  farmers 
of  the  country  have  a  right  to  their  share  of  its  direct 
benefits.  For  many  years  the  farmer  has  been  given 


to  understand  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  such 
indirect  benefits  as  may  trickle  down  to  him  through 
other  industries.  The  time  has  come  when  agriculture 
as  the  leading  American  industry  should  no  longer  be 
satisfied  to  sit  at  this  second  table.  It  is  more  evi¬ 
dent  to  us  every  day  that  the  passage  of  the  anti-oleo 
bill  meant  far  more  than  a  victory  over  a  fraudulent 
business.  It  has  shown  farmers  something  of  their 
strength  when  united  for  a  fair  and  just  demand  for 
their  rights. 

» 

A  Wisconsin  farmer  recently  bought  a  set  of  light¬ 
ning  rods  from  traveling  agents,  the  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  a  painted  rooster  which  was  guaranteed  by 
the  dealers  to  turn  red  six  hours  before  a  storm.  The 
price  agreed  upon  was  $20,  but  the  guaranteed  rooster 
did  not  turn  red,  even  when  the  farmer’s  signed  agree¬ 
ment  turned  up  as  a  note  for  $300.  He  finally  com¬ 
promised  with  the  holders  o i  the  note  for  $150,  and 
has  obtained  warrants  against  the  agents  with  whom 
he  made  the  deal.  It  does  not  seem  excusable  that  at 
the  present  day,  anyone  should  be  deceived  by  such  a 
time-worn  and  aged  swindle;  the  only  novelty  about 
it  is  the  blushing  rooster  that  did  not  blush. 

« 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  lately  about  the 
right  of  the  farmer  to  protect  his  property  when 
threatened  by  wild  game.  Here  is  a  statement  from 
Vermont  that  is  at  least  suggestive: 

One  of  our  best  lawyers  owns  a  farm.  The  deer  de¬ 
stroyed  his  crops  and  he  instructed  his  man  to  shoot  any 
deer  destroying  crops.  He  did  so,  and  the  lawyer  sent 
word  to  the  Fish  and  Game  League  that  there  was  a 
dead  deer  on  his  place,  and  for  them  to  come  and  take  it 
away.  They  did  so,  and  that  ended  it.  One  should  not 
shoot  a  deer  in  a  pasture  or  woods,  but  in  cultivated 
ground,  and  must  be  able  to  show  crops  destroyed.  One 
must  not  touch  the  deer  for  food  or  his  hide.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Fish  and  Game  League  will  try  to  scare  one, 
but  a  legislative  enactment  cannot  overcome  the  consti¬ 
tutional  right  of  one  to  protect  his  own. 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  be  scared  too  easily.  When  some 
big  lawyer  puts  up  an  argument  to  show  that  a  farm¬ 
er  has  no  right  to  defend  his  own  property  it  is  pretty 
safe  to  put  it  down  as  a  “bluff”! 

• 

We  are  often  asked  by  farmers  if  it  is  lawful  in  this 
State  for  them  to  dishorn  cattle  for  their  neighbors 
or  others.  Some  farmers  have  bought  clippers  or 
saws,  and  could  earn  a  little  money  by  working  for 
others.  The  State  Veterinarian  makes  the  following 
statement  in  reply  to  our  questions: 

No  person  can  dishorn  cattle  or  practice  veterinary 
surgery  or  its  branches  in  this  State  except  a  registered 
veterinarian.  He  must  be  a  graduate  from  a  veterinary 
college  and  comply  with  requirements  of  law  governing 
the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine. 

We  understand  that  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  cruel  or  improper  treatment  of  live  stock.  To 
that  extent  it  is  well,  yet  there  is  a  shade  of  injustice 
in  it.  Many  a  careful  farmer  is  as  well  qualified  to 
take  the  horns  off  the  cattle  as  the  average  veterinar¬ 
ian.  In  fact,  we  would  rather  have  an  experienced 
dairyman  dishorn  our  cows  than  some  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  in  veterinary  science  we  have  run  across! 

* 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  sees  great  in¬ 
justice  in  the  new  oleomargarine  law  as  a  whole,  and 
particularly  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  that  all  oleo  colored  in  imitation 
of  butter  must  pay  the  10-cent  tax,  even  though  pure 
butter  be  used  as  the  coloring  matter.  Under  the 
heading  of  “Oleomargarine  Absurdities,”  it  says: 

The  lawmakers  have  been  careful  to  leave  the  farmer 
free  to  use  annatto  or  other  harmless  coloring  matter  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  his  customers  and  making  his 
butter  appear  to  be  a  better  article  than  it  really  Is.  But 
the  maker  of  that  form  of  butter  known  as  oleomargarine 
is  not  permitted  to  use  this  same  coloring  matter,  even 
if  he  practices  no  deceit  in  doing  so,  except  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  tax  which  is  practically  prohibitive.  It  ap¬ 
pears  now  from  the  Commissioner’s  ruling  that  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturer  is  equally  prohibited  from  using 
as  part  of  his  product  the  very  butter  which  the  farmer 
is  encouraged  to  sell  for  consumption  as  food.  In  short, 
butter  from  the  dairy  or  the  farm  is  “pure  food’’  not¬ 
withstanding  a  liberal  admixture  of  an  artificial  coloring 
matter,  while  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  the  butter 
containing  that  coloring  matter  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  oleomargarine  in  which  it  is  found. 

“That  form  of  butter  known  as  oleomargarine”  is 
amusing.  Why  not  say:  That  form  of  pepper  known 
as  buckwheat  hulls;  that  form  of  pure  brown  sugar 
known  as  glucose;  that  form  of  genuine  long-wool 
goods  known  as  shoddy;  or  that  form  of  coffee  known 
as  beans  or  peas?  Oleo  is  not  butter,  though  mixed 
with  10  times  its  bulk  of  pure  butter.  Butter  is  col¬ 
ored  to  make  it  more  salable,  but  it  is  butter  and  is 
sold  as  butter.  Cotton  cloth  and  paper  are  printed 
with  various  figures  because  people  want  calico  and 
wall  paper;  and  shoes  are  no  less  shoes  because  they 
are  black  or  tan.  But  who  ever  heard  of  one’s  want¬ 
ing  to  have  colored  oleo  palmed  off  on  him  for  butter 
at  double  its  value?  Any  blow  that  the  oleo  industry 
has  received  has  been  struck  by  the  oleo  people  them¬ 


selves.  They  have  persisted  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  yellow  cloak  to  sell  their  stuff  as  butter.  Every¬ 
one  knows  this.  If  they  would  sell  it  for  what  it  is 
no  one  could  object  to  its  having  all  the  colors  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  with  pictures  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  stamped  on  every  package. 

* 

Since  the  coal  famine  resulting  from  the  strike  New 
York  has  been  forced  to  burn  soft  coal  extensively, 
and  the  heavy  mantle  of  smoke  overhanging  the  city 
changes  its  appearance  materially.  We  have  been 
wont  to  boast  of  our  clear  atmosphere,  as  compared 
with  the  smoky  towns  of  the  Middle  West,  but  that 
source  of  pride  is  now  denied  us,  and  every  citizen 
becomes  a  smoke  consumer.  From  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  this  smoke  is  to  be  condemned  as  an  evidence 
of  waste,  as  well  as  a  menace  to  public  health  and 
comfort.  Excess  of  smoke  means  imperfect  combus¬ 
tion  and  consequent  loss  in  heat  or  power.  One  glass 
manufacturer  tells  us  that  a  furnace  burning  eight 
tons  of  soft  coal  a  day,  and  permitting  free  escape  of 
smoke,  reduced  the  amount  of  fuel  used  to  five  tons 
a  day,  when  equipped  with  a  smoke-consumiug  de¬ 
vice.  In  spite  of  the  economy,  however,  manufac¬ 
turers  adopt  such  devices  very  slowly. 

« 

Just  after  the  oleo  ill  was  passed  there  was  some 
fear  among  butter-makers  that  the  oleo  men  would 
be  able  to  get  around  the  law  by  using  butter  contain¬ 
ing  artificial  coloring  matter.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  the  New  York  Congressman, 
tried  to  saddle  the  bill  with  an  amendment  providing 
that  “colored  butter  shall  not  be  construed  as  colora¬ 
tion.”  Had  this  become  law,  the  oleo  people  could 
have  taken  red  butter  and  used  it  to  color  their  mix¬ 
ture — thus  evading  the  10-cent  tax.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  settled  the  matter  definitely  in  the 
following  statement: 

For  example,  if  butter  that  has  been  artificially  colored 
is  used  as  a  component  part  of  the  finished  product  oleo¬ 
margarine  (and  that  finished  product  looks  like  butter  of 
any  shade  of  yellow),  as  the  oleomargarine  is  not  free 
from  artificial  coloration,  the  tax  of  lu  cents  per  pound 
will  be  assessed  and  collected. 

That  seems  to  settle  it  so  far  as  colored  butter  is 
concerned,  and  we  think  honest  people  will  agree  that 
it  is  fair  to  all. 

« 

On  page  448  J.  H.  Hale’s  illustration  of  the  drinking 
man  who  keeps  on  doing  good  work  six  days  a  week 
does  not  seem  to  us  as  clear  as  Hale’s  points  usually 
are.  The  neglect  of  the  “fence-corner”  peach  tree  is 
not  at  all  like  the  over-stimulation  of  the  man.  If  a 
tree  is  at  all  like  a  man,  it  is  quite  possible  to  kill  it 
or  shorten  its  life  by  kindness!  We  do  not  agree  with 
the  theory  that  no  good  will  be  served  by  trying  to 
learn  why  the  “fence-corner”  tree  is  hardy.  Can  any 
one  claim  that  his  own  way  must  be  best  for  all  soils 
and  conditions?  The  practices  which  seem  best  for 
us  to-day  were  once  regarded  as  rank  nonsense  by  the 
great  majority  of  working  farmers.  The  improve¬ 
ment  was  in  most  cases  suggested  in  the  first  place  by 
some  observation  of  the  way  in  which  Nature  does 
her  work.  No  man  has  ever  originated  a  new  method 
of  culture.  He  has  only  assisted  Nature  to  carry  out 
some  definite  plan.  Where  are  we  to  hope  for  im¬ 
provement  except  in  studying  the  causes  which  un¬ 
derlie  some  of  Nature’s  most  pronounced  effects? 
May  not  a  peach  king  learn  from  a  “fence-corner 
tree? 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Does  Alfalfa  demand  a  better  soil  than  Red  clover? 

Can  you  tell  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  quart  of  milk? 

We  want  all  possible  information  about  feeding  fish 
waste  to  hogs. 

Now,  gentlemen,  remember  that  you  can’t  teach  natural 
science  with  unnatural  words. 

Some  men  have  a  word  as  strong  as  their  bond — others 
have  a  bond  no  stronger  than  their  word. 

The  hay  crop  will  be  short.  In  some  localities  where 
rain  is  abundant  the  meadows  were  dried  out  last  year. 

A  carload  of  steel’s  averaging  about  1,300  pounds  was 
recently  sold  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  $7.80  per  100.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  beef  cattle 
In  that  market. 

The  London  Lancet  accuses  milkmen  of  coloring  milk 
with  dymethylaniline  azobenzenesulphonic  acid,  to  give 
it  richness  of  color.  Would  it  be  possible  for  any  bac¬ 
terial  germs  to  survive  treatment  by  such  a  verbal  sky¬ 
scraper? 

An  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  hired  man  was  accused  of  steal¬ 
ing  a  gold  necklace  which  a  young  woman  lost  while 
riding  a  load  of  hay.  He  was  discharged.  Later  a  cow 
on  the  farm  was  killed  and  the  necklace  found  in  her 
stomach! 

Cement,  lime  and  similar  alkaline  substances  are  like 
ly  to  make  the  hands  very  sore  before  one  realizes  what 
tha  trouble  is.  A  convenient  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  have 
neax-by  a  pail  with  a  little  sour  milk  In  which  to  put  the 
hands  a  half  a  dozen  times  a  day.  With  this  precaution 
we  have  been  able  to  handle  large  quantities  of  concrete 
used  in  making  a  grout  wall,  and  keep  the  hands  in  so 
good  condition  that  milking  was  no  hardship. 
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Events  of  the  IV eek. 


DOMESTIC.— Over  a  million  acres  of  Texas  school  lands 
have  been  thrown  on  the  market  by  the  recent  decision 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  holding  that  renewal  of 
school  land  leases  was  Illegal.  A  tremendous  rush  for 
these  lands  was  made.  Every  variety  of  vehicle  was 
being  pressed  into  service  to  carry  the  home  seekers  to 
their  destination  in  the  great  cattle  pastures  which  will 
now  be  broken  up.  It  is  estimated  that  over  5,000  claims 
will  be  taken  up  within  a  month,  the  claims  ranging  from 
one  to  four  sections  each.  ...  A  factory  fire  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  June  13,  injured  12  persons,  and  caused  a 
loss  of  $170,000.  .  .  .  The  county  judge  of  Zapata  Coun¬ 
ty,  Texas,  June  13  Issued  an  appeal  saying  that  most  of 
the  county  has  had  no  rain  for  three  years.  He  says  it 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  situation.  Thousands  have 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  eat  since  aid  from  the  outside 
ceased,  and  are  starving.  .  .  .  The  Jim  Crow  Car  law 
in  Virginia,  under  which  the  steam  and  electric  roads 
come  from  that  State  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
again  come  before  the  public  through  a  disagreeable  in¬ 
cident.  The  cause  of  the  disturbance  was  Miss  Mary 
Custis  Lee,  the  only  daughter  of  Gen.  Kobert  E.  Lee, 
and  the  great-granddaughter  of  Martha  Washington. 
She  committed  the  crime  of  seating  herself  in  the  col¬ 
ored  section  of  one  of  the  cars  on  the  Mt.  Vernon  road, 
and  of  refusing  to  move  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
conductor.  Miss  Lee  was  arrested  in  Alexandria,  but  did 
not  appear  in  court  when  the  case  was  called,  and  her 
bail,  amounting  to  $5,  was  forfeited. 

CONGRESS.— The  New  York  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  June  13  to  ask  an  appropriation  of  $600,000 
to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  Buffalo  Exposition.  It  was 
urged  that  the  shooting  of  President  McKinley  had  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  on  the  Exposition  towards  its  close,  when 
there  was  the  greatest  expectation  of  large  returns.  .  . 

.  .  The  Irrigation  bill  passed  the  House  June  13  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  The  day  was  spent  in  a  fierce  and 
biting  debate,  in  which  the  House  leaders  pressed  the 
friends  of  the  bill  hard.  Lanham,  of  Texas,  and  Under¬ 
wood,  of  Alabama,  led  the  Democrats  solidly  in  support 
of  the  bill.  General  Grosvenor,  Judge  Hepburn  and  Ray, 
of  New  York,  combated  every  section  stubbornly,  but 
were  outvoted  ten  to  one  on  every  proposition  that  came 
up.  The  passage  of  the  bill  was  a  great  triumph  for  the 
irrigationlsts  over  the  House  leaders.  The  bill  makes 
available  for  the  work  of  surveying  and  constructing  irri¬ 
gation  works  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  States  from  July  1,  last  year. 
Lands  reclaimed  by  Irrigation  are  to  be  opened  to  settle¬ 
ment  in  tracts  not  smaller  than  40  acres,  nor  greater  than 
160  acres,  by  homesteaders,  who  must  live  on  them  and 
cultivate  them  five  years  before  getting  a  patent.  They 
must  also,  in  10  annual  payments,  refund  the  cost  of  the 
irrigation  work  done  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
There  are  now  available  to  set  the  work  under  headway 
$5,000,000,  and  it  is  calculated  that  there  will  be  produced 
annually  $3,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  irrigation 
works.  The  terms  of  the  bill  provide  carefully  against 
any  acquisition  of  land  by  corporations,  monopolies  or 
speculators.  It  is  in  effect  a  homestead  bill  applicable  to 
the  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  of  the  West.  .  .  .  June  13 
the  President  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  urging 
the  passage  of  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  law.  .  .  .  Rep¬ 
resentative  Richardson,  of  Tennessee,  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  place  all  articles  produced  in  the  United  States  by 
a  trust  or  trusts  on  the  free  list,  and  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  duty  on  any  article  or  commodity  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  and  sold  in  a  foreign  country  more  cheaply 
than  in  the  United  States. 

CUBA.— C.  F.  W.  Neely,  who,  March  24,  was  sentenced 
to  10  years’  Imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $66,701,  for 
complicity  in  the  Cuban  postal  frauds,  was  released  in 
Havana  June  11  under  the  bill  granting  amnesty  to  all 
Americans  convicted  of  crimes  in  Cuba  during  the  term 
of  the  American  occupation,  and  those  awaiting  trial. 
...  An  official  report,  published  in  Havana,  shows  that 
724,000  tons  of  sugar  were  manufactured  in  Cuba  between 
January  1  and  June  1.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  tons  of  this  sugar  was  shipped  away  from  the 
island,  and  the  remainder  is  being  held  to  await  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  movement  to  secure  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States. 

PHILIPPINES.— Henry  C.  Ide,  the  member  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  who  was  assigned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance  and  Justice,  has  received  a  petition  from 
the  printers  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  asking 
that  their  salaries  be  paid  in  gold  or  in  some  other  es¬ 
tablished  and  non-fluctuating  currency.  In  reply  to  this 
petition  Mr.  Ide  said  he  thought  that  the  conditions  of 
which  the  printers  complained  would  probably  be  reliev¬ 
ed.  They  are  now  paid  in  Mexican  silver. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  famine  in  Siberia 
is  spreading  with  increasing  intensity.  Reports  from 
Irkutsk  show  that  an  immense  number  of  famine-stricken 
people  are  flocking  to  that  city.  They  are  camped  in  the 
open,  without  shelter  of  any  kind,  are  clad  in  rags  and 
are  dependent  entirely  on  private  charity,  which  is  quite 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  distress.  .  .  .  June  14-16 
extreme  cold  and  violent  snowstorms  occurred  in  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa.  Thousands  of  sheep  perished,  rail¬ 
roads  were  blockaded,  and  telegraph  wires  burled  in 
snow.  .  .  .  June  17  snow  had  continued  at  Perpignan, 
France,  for  four  days.  The  Cantons  of  Mont  Louis,  Sall- 
lagouse  and  Prades  have  been  visited  by  unprecedented 
frosts  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  farmers  in  those 
districts  are  in  despair. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Colorado  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  hold  a  midsummer  meeting  at  Boulder 
July  23  and  24.  Two  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  orchard 
and  berry  field,  and  demonstration  will  be  the  keynote  of 
the  meeting;  first  a  test  of  spray  pumps,  then  methods  of 
cultivation,  irrigation,  etc.  Secretary,  Chas.  L.  Parsons, 
Boulder. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  will  be  held  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  30.  An  interesting  programme  is 
arranged.  President,  W.  H.  Jordan,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  F.  M.  Webster,  Urbana,  Ill. 


The  meeting  of  the  East  Tennessee  Farmers’  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Knoxville  May  21-23  was  the  most  Interesting  that 
has  ever  been  held  since  its  organization  in  1872.  There 
were  between  700  and  800  delegates  present.  Among  the 
leading  speakers  were  ex-Gov.  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin;  T. 
B.  Terry,  Ohio;  Col.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
James  P.  Kerr,  Biltmore,  N.  C.,  and  Prof.  Soule,  of  the 
State  University. 

Commissioner  Yerkes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
has  issued  a  regulation  as  follows:  “If  in  the  production 
of  oleomargarine  the  mixtures  or  compounds  set  out  in 
the  law  of  1886  are  used,  and  these  compounds  are  all 
free  from  artificial  coloration,  and  no  artificial  colora¬ 
tion  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  coloring  matter  as  an 
independent  and  separate  ingredient,  a  tax  of  one-fourth 
of  one  cent  per  pound  only  will  be  collected,  although 
the  finished  product  may  look  like  butter  of  some  shade 
of  yellow.  For  example,  if  butter  artificially  colored 
is  used  (and  the  finished  product  looks  like  but¬ 
ter  of  any  shade  of  yellow)  as  the  oleomargarine  is  not 
free  from  artificial  coloration,  the  tax  of  10  cents  per 
pound  will  be  assessed  and  collected.  But  if  butter  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  artificial  coloration,  or  cotton-seed  oil 
free  from  artificial  coloration,  or  any  other  of  the  mix¬ 
tures  or  compounds  legally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  finished  product  oleomargarine  has  naturally  a  shade 
of  yellow  in  no  way  procured  by  artificial  coloration,  and 
through  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  these  unartificially 
colored  legal  component  parts  of  oleomargarine  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  should  look  like  butter  of  any  shade  of 
yellow,  this  product  will  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  only  one- 
l'ourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  as  it  is  absolutely  free  from 
artificial  coloration  that  has  caused  it  to  look  like  butter 
of  any  shade  of  yellow.” 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  held  a  Summer 
meeting  at  Eldon,  Mo.,  June  10-12.  The  programme  was 
interesting,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance. 


FRUIT  CROWN  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 


Great  Importance  of  the  Industry. 

Pakt  I. 


A  GREAT  BUSINESS.— On  page  66  was  an  interesting 
article  written  from  western  New  York,  in  which  the 
writer  refers  to  the  productiveness  and  general  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  section  between  the  Genesee  and  Niagara 
rivers.  In  speaking  of  the  apple  crop  of  1300  he  says:  “It 
was  worth,  in  that  section,  about  $1,600,000.”  It  has  been 
estimated  by  residents  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
subject  that  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1900.  12,000,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  were  shipped  from  the  counties  of  Niagara, 
Orleans,  Wayne,  Monroe  and  Genesee.  From  October  19, 
1901,  to  April  25  last,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
many  of  the  prominent  fruit  growers  of  Niagara  and 
Orleans  counties,  and  to  become  somewhat  familiar  with 
their  orchards.  By  observation  and  inquiry  I  have  learned 
many  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  orchard  work  and 
products  of  that  section  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  From  statistics  given  below  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  barreled  apples  do  not  x-epresent 
nearly  all  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  orchards.  At 
many  i-ailroad  statioxxs  I  have  tried  to  gather  statistics 
regarding  shipments  of  produce,  and  especially  of  fruit. 
I  could  easily  obtain  estimates  and  partial  records,  but 
in  only  one  instance  have  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  records  desired. 


A  SINGLE  STATION.— The  present  prospects  for  this 
year’s  crop  of  apples  in  this  section  are  very  good,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  severe  weather  since  May  8,  but  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  crop  of  1900.  The  report  given  below 
is  from  Barker,  Niagara  Co.,  and  is  a  record  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  from  that  station  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1901: 


Cars.  Value. 

611  Apples,  97,759  barrels . $127,086.70 

40  Bulk  apples,  1,216,775  pounds .  2,433.30 

6  Evapoi'aled  apples,  153,400  pounds .  33,903.00 

8  Evaporator  waste,  226,000  pounds .  1,695.00 

10  Cider,  646  casks .  1,027.00 


575  Total  product  of  apple  orchards . $166,146.00 


76  Peaches  . 

27  Plums  . 

12  Pears,  340,636  pounds... 
8  Currants,  11,507  baskets 
7  Quinces,  1,119  barrels  .. 
7  Cherries,  6,166  baskets  . 

3  Berries,  786  crates  . 

2  Gi'apes,  20,000  pounds  ... 


$14,706.40 

5,678.79 

6.110.36 
2,286.15 
1,398.75 
2,043.12 

1.416.36 
200.00 


717  Total  of  fruit 


$198,984.92 


69  Cabbage  . 

43  Live  stock  . 

16  Wheat  . 

13  Potatoes'  . 

11  Beans  . 

10  Hay  . 

6  Sugar  beets  . 

3  Eggs,  1,900  crates  .... 
1  Butter,  22,000  pounds 
1  Barley  . 


$10,825.00 

28,816.20 

8,776.00 

2,668.00 

11,384.16 

1,248.00 

372.00 

7,400.00 

3,080.00 

676.88 


889  Total  product 


$274,231.16 


Remember  the  above  report  is  a  record  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  from  only  one  station.  The  distance  across  Or¬ 
leans  and  Niagara  counties  from  east  to  west  is  about  65 
miles,  which  distance  is  traversed  by  two  railroads  at  an 
average  distance  apart  of  seven  to  10  miles.  On  one  road 
there  are  15  stations  in  the  two  counties,  and  on  the 
other  there  are  12.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  southern 
part  of  the  counties,  but  I  think  the  same  general  con¬ 
ditions  prevail.  Lyndonville  (Orleans  Co.)  shipped  nearly 
as  many  apples  as  Barker,  and  Hilton  (Monroe  Co.)  more. 
From  Morton  and  several  other  stations,  many  more 
peaches  were  shipped  than  from  Barker,  and  last  Fall 
many  times  the  amount  of  cabbage  was  loaded  more 
than  the  year  previous.  I  have  asked  the  opinion  of 
many  fruit  growers  and  buyei-s  regarding  the  average 
shipments  from  these  27  stations.  What  seems  to  be  a 
conservative  estimate  places  the  average  at  two-thirds 
the  amount  loaded  at  Barker.  If  this  estimate  is  correct, 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  may  be,  you  can  easily 
understand  the  importance  and  value  of  the  fruit  indus¬ 
try  in  western  New  York. 


WELL  INFORMED  FARMERS.— The  thorough  care 
given  to  the  orchards  is  very  noticeable;  also  the  fact 
that  the  owners  are  thoroughly  alive  to  their  interests 
in  this,  their  most  important  branch  of  agriculture,  and 
are  constantly  studying  and  experimenting,  seeking  to 


learn  still  better  methods  of  culture.  They  continually 
keep  in  touch  with  the  expei'iment  stations,  and  Lx'y  to 
profit  by  the  results  of  study  and  experiments  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  bulletins  which  treat  of  the  lines  of  work 
in  which  they  are  interested.  I  wish  more  of  our  farmers 
realized  the  value  of  the  bulletins,  and  received  the 
benefit  from  them  that  is  there  if  they  will  take  it.  There 
are  very  many  homes  and  orchards  in  this  section  that 
have  often  been  visited  by  Profs.  Beach,  Bailey,  Slinger- 
land  and  others  by  request  of  the  owners,  when  they 
need  expert  counsel  regarding  some  peculiarity  or  trouble 
with  the  trees.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  section 
where  so  many  farm  homes  have  the  modern  conven¬ 
iences  and  luxuries  of  the  city  home,  as  are  found  in 
western  New  York.  There  are  the  best  publications, 
good  libraries,  steam  and  furnace  heat,  hot  and  cold 
water  service,  and  acetylene  gas  in  very  many  instances 
in  these  homes.  But  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
pleasant  homes  are  the  intelligent,  progressive  and  cor¬ 
dial  owners  who  occupy  them.  **•  L-  w- 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  strawberry  crop  through  this  section  of  Illinois  has 
been  harvested.  Most  of  the  berries  were  small,  but  the 
price  held  up  to  12V2  to  15  cents  per  quart  to  the  last. 
Plants  set  out  this  Spring  show  up  finely.  There  will  be 
only  a  moderate  crop  of  apples  at  present  prospects. 
Cherries  were  almost  a  complete  failure.  Plums  and 
pears  are  still  showing  up  well.  There  will  be  a  fair  crop 
of  raspberries.  So  far  the  17-year  locusts  have  not  en¬ 
tered  this  section  of  the  country.  E.  m.  m. 

Irving,  Ill. 


People  are  divided  in  their  estimates  of  fruit.  Peaches 
appear  to  be  bearing  a  full  crop,  though  one  orchard  of 
1,100  trees  has  little  fruit,  the  owner  says;  apples  and 
pears,  a  light  yield;  cheri-ies  abundant;  strawberries,  not 
enough  for  the  demand.  Plums  promise  well.  Trees  of 
all  kinds  look  very  healthy;  the  foliage  of  the  large  elms 
appears  to  be  doubly  thick  and  of  that  rich  dark  green, 
which  so  attracts  the  eyes  of  modern  landscape  archi¬ 
tects.  w-  A‘ 

Spi’ingfield,  Mass. 


We  had  a  cold  and  dry  April  and  a  dry  May;  farmex-s 
never  had  so  favoi’able  a  season  here  in  central  Iowa  for 
putting  in  their  crops.  Hot  and  showery  June  weather 
has  followed,  and  the  season  is  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  Corn  and  potatoes  promise  a  large  yield. 
Hay  will  be  light.  Pastures  are  fine;  were  never  better. 
We  shall  have  an  average  crop  of  tree  fruits,  but  the  long 
di'ought  of  last  Summer  played  havoc  with  the  small  fruit 
plantations.  The  blackcap  raspberries  and  grapes  promise 
well.  J-  w-  w- 

Polk  Co.,  Iowa. 

JUNE  14.— It  has  been  raining  so  much  for  the  past  30 
days  that  it  has  greatly  retarded  corn  planting.  Plowed 
ground  is  a  mush;  many  have  not  planted  corn.  Corn 
that  has  been  planted  has  not  been  cultivated.  Oats  are 
making  a  very  rank  growth;  they  are  looking  fine  except 
where  they  have  been  damaged  by  water  and  wet  ground. 
The  meadows  look  the  best  they  have  for  a  number  ol 
years.  We  should  commence  cutting  clover  hay  here  in 
about  two  weeks.  This  will  bring  haying,  harvest,  corn 
plowing  and  road  working  all  at  the  same  time,  hence 
some  of  the  farm  work  will  be  neglected,  as  help  is 
scarce.  The  pasture  is  the  best  it  has  been  for  years,  for 
the  young  ducks  as  well  as  the  cattle.  The  wheat  crop 
promises  an  abundant  harvest  if  it  stops  raining  soon.  1 
pi’edlct  a  goodly  amount  of  smut  in  the  wheat  at  harvest 
time.  The  apple  crop  will  be  a  failure  here,  as  is  usually 
the  case.  Peaches  will  be  a  short  crop.  The  pear  crop 
promises  at  piesent  to  be  enough  for  the  local  demand. 
Strawberries  are  a  good  crop;  wet  weather  and  scarcily 
of  pickers  have  not  made  them  a  very  profitable  crop  to 
extensive  growers  this  season.  Cheri’ies  will  be  good. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  is  looking  well.  We  are  not  as  far 
along  with  our  farm  work  as  usual  at  this  time  of  year. 

Three  Oaks,  Mich.  R-  p-  H- 


More  Cash  and  Fewer  Middlemen. 

Under  the  able  management  of  the  present  master  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Grange,  a  plan  has  been  agreed  upon 
for  selling  the  leading  crop  of  the  State— that  of  tobacco. 
The  members  of  the  Grange  are  to  set  the  lowest  price 
that  each  will  take  for  his  tobacco,  according  to  quality. 
The  agreement  is  such  that  each  must  not  take  less  than 
the  price  agreed  upon,  but  this  is  not  to  intexfexe  with 
each  one’s  receiving  a  higher  price  when  it  is  offered. 
The  main  object  is  to  hold  the  price  up  to  the  proper 
level  and  never  let  it  go  below  what  is  deemed  a  fair 
one.  Those  who  are  not  able  to  hold  their  crop  until  the 
best  prices  can  be  obtained,  are  to  be  assisted  by  the 
other  members  of  the  combine  to  do  so.  It  is  expected 
that  by  thus  organizing  and  making  the  members  of  the 
Grange  business  partners  instead  of  competitors,  as  it 
has  heretofore  been  the  case,  decided  benefits  will  result 
from  the  plan  adopted,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  fixed 
determination  of  the  members  of  the  Grange  to  effect 
a  business  organization  that  will  enable  them  to  secure 
better  financial  results  than  they  have  heretofox-e  been 
able  to  obtain  by  dealing  with  a  surplus  of  middlemen. 

Campbell  Co.,  Ky.  husbandman. 


INSECTS  AFFECTING  GRAPES.— Grape  men  in  the 
Chautauqua  district  are  much  worried  over  the  work  of 
the  leaf  hopper  and  Grape  root-worm,  both  of  which 
pests  are  unusually  plentiful.  Experts  from  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  are  on  hand,  and  experiments  are 
being  made  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  treatment. 
As  the  leaf  hopper  is  a  sucking  insect  ordinary  poison 
sprays  do  not  prove  effective.  Large  numbers  of  them 
may  be  caught  by  the  use  of  shingles  or  palm-leaf  fans 
covered  with  coal  tar  or  insect  lime.  On  being  scared 
from  the  vines  many  of  the  Insects  jump  on  the  sticky 
fans.  Larger  frames  covered  with  sticky  substances  have 
also  been  used  successfully.  A  spray  of  10-per-cent  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  is  destructive  to  the  beetles  that  are  hit. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  handle  the  beetle  which  lays 
the  eggs  of  the  Grape  root-worm  with  a  spray  of  arsenaie 
of  lead.  -  - 
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l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


sent  us  by  the  same  friend  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  furnished  the  boy  and  calf 
figured  on  page  33,  issue  of  January  i8. 


From  Day  to  Day. 

What  know  we  of  the  gnawing  grief 
That  dims  perchance  our  neighbor’s  way, 
The  fretting  worry,  secret  pain. 

That  may  be  his  from  day  to  day? 

Then  let  no  Idle  word  of  ours 
Sting  to  his  heart  with  more  dismay. 

What  know  we  of  temptations  deep 
That  hover  round  him  like  the  night, 
What  bitter  struggles  may  be  his. 

What  evil  influences  blight? 

Then  be  not  hasty  to  condemn 
If  he  have  strayed  from  paths  of  right. 

We  know  so  little  of  the  hearts 
That  everywhere  around  us  beat, 

So  little  of  the  Inner  lives 

Of  those  whom  day  by  day  we  greet. 

Oh,  it  behooves  us  one  and  all 
Gently  to  deal  with  those  we  meet; 

Gently  to  deal  and  gently  judge 
With  that  divinest  charity 
That  thinks  no  evil  but  would  seek 
The  good  in  every  soul  to  see, 

Measuring  not  by  what  it  is, 

But  by  that  which  it  strives  to  be. 

—The  Churchman. 


If  your  store  closet  Is  not  dark,  it  Is 
a  good  plan  to  slip  each  jar  of  canned 
fruit  or  vegetables  into  a  paper  sack 
when  it  is  put  away.  Canned  foods  keep 
better  in  the  dark,  and  grocers’  bags  are 
usually  plentiful  for  such  use. 

* 

Have  any  of  our  readers  attempted 
making  vinegar  from  gooseberries  or 
rhubarb?  We  are  told  that  vinegar 
made  from  ripe  gooseberries,  mashed 
with  water  without  cooking,  used  to  be 
considered  superior  to  the  best  white 
wine  vinegar  by  old-fashioned  English 
housekeepers,  but  we  have  no  details  as 
to  its  making. 

Compressed  air  is  one  of  the  agencies 
used  in  modern  carpet  cleaning,  and  also 
in  dusting  libraries  and  similar  public 
buildings.  The  same  idea  is  applied  on 
a  small  scale  by  a  housekeeper  who  uses 
a  little  bulb  syringe  to  blow  the  dust 
out  of  small  corners,  where  triangles  of 
dust  accumulate  out  of  reach  of  the  dust 
cloth.  The  little  syringe  is  also  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  in  dusting  fragile  bric-a-brac. 

• 

Raspberry  vinegar,  also  known  as 
raspberry  shrub,  is  a  refreshing  Summer 
drink  which  can  be  made  from  a  mod¬ 
erate  home  supply  of  fruit,  since  it  calls 
for  two  successive  pickings.  Put  three 
quarts  of  ripe  raspberries  in  an  earthen 
bowl,  pour  over  them  a  quart  of  vinegar, 
and  at  the  end  of  24  hours  press  and 
strain  out  the  vinegar,  and  pour  over 
another  three  quarts  of  fresh  fruit.  Let 
this  stand  24  hours,  again  press  and 
strain  the  fruit,  add  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pint,  and  boil  for  20  minutes.  Turn 
into  bottles,  sealing  up  when  cold.  When 
used  the  raspberry  vinegar  is  diluted 
with  about  three  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
• 

We  heard  recently  of  a  young  woman 
who  has  a  pernicious  habit  of  washing 
her  hair  with  a  good  deal  of  borax.  A 
little  borax,  especially  when  the  water 
is  hard,  is  permissible,  of  course,  but 
most  women,  when  they  use  it  at  all,  use 
too  much;  it  makes  the  hair  very  fluffy, 
but  it  also  takes  out  so  much  of  the 
natural  oil  that  the  hair  is  too  dry  to  re¬ 
tain  a  healthy  condition.  The  young 
woman  under  consideration  used  a  great 
deal  of  borax,  as  she  thought,  because 
her  hair  was  naturally  wavy,  and  she 
expected  it  to  dry  into  sunny  little  rip¬ 
ples.  It  didn’t,  however;  when  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  dry  it  the  hair  appeared  to 
be  frozen  into  wisps,  and  she  almost  fell 
in  a  faint  when  she  discovered  that  she 
had  used  powdered  alum  in  the  water 
in  place  of  borax!  For  about  a  week 
she  went  about  looking  like  Medusa  of 
the  snaky  locks,  before  she  could  get 
all  the  alum  out,  and  she  has  made  a 
solemn  vow  that  she  will  never  use  any¬ 


thing  but  a  lather  of  some  good  soap  in 
future.  She  was  almost  in  a  position  to 
sympathize  with  the  unhappy  woman 
who  brought  suit  against  a  New  York 
druggist  because,  when  she  dyed  her 
hair  with  henna,  it  came  out  a  cheerful 
shade  of  pea  green! 

* 

One  of  the  new  Summer  wraps  is  the 
Monte  Carlo  coat,  intended  for  wear 
over  thin  and  frilly  frocks.  It  looks  like 
a  pleated  Mother  Hubbard  cut  off  at  the 
length  of  an  Eton  jacket  at  the  back, 
dipping  down  to  a  point  just  below  the 
waist  in  front.  It  is  entirely  innocent 
of  fitting,  and  is  further  embellished 
with  flaring  sleeves,  either  box  pleated 
or  shaped  like  those  in  a  kimona.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Monte  Carlo  coat  Is  more  like 
a  black  taffeta  dressing  sacque  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  this  world.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  general  wear,  its  real  use  be¬ 
ing  to  slip  over  a  flimsy  and  elaborate 
gown  that  would  be  crushed  by  a  close 
wrap,  but  It  is  making  its  appearance 
on  the  street  already,  its  novelty  being 
sufficient  excuse. 

Cherry  shortcake  is  a  very  simple 
dessert,  and  quite  as  good  as  the  straw- 


The  Household  Congress. 

Rhubarb  Vinegar. — Has  any  R.  N.-Y. 
reader  tried  making  vinegar  from  rhu¬ 
barb?  if  so,  I  should  like  to  learn  the 
method  of  thus  using  this  plant,  o.  r. 

Canada. 

Re-enforced  Buttonholes. — Here  is 
a  hint  for  mothers  of  small  boys  who 
are  always  tearing  out  buttonholes. 
When  working  them  take  the  stitches 
over  a  strong  cord  held  loosely  around 
the  unfinished  hole;  cut  the  ends  after 
tying  together  when  the  buttonhole  is 
finished.  sweet  fern. 

Old-Fashioned  Johnny-Cake. — Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  easier  to  make  than  otd- 
fashioned  johnny-cake.  Simply  salt  the 
meal,  scald  it  and  cook  on  a  hot,  greas¬ 
ed  griddle — and  yet  there  are  few  people 
who  can,  or  will  even  try,  to  make  it. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  failure — 
the  wrong  kind  of  meal,  not  having  the 
water  boiling  and  not  using  enough  of 
it  To  make  a  medium-sized  cake,  put 
the  griddle  on  the  stove,  and  see  that  the 
tea-kettle  is  boiling  hard.  Measure  out 
1%  cupful  of  coarse,  yellow,  granulated 
meal,  sift  it  together  with  a  rounding 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Pour  in  boiling 
water,  and  don’t  be  afraid  of  using  too 
much.  I  have  seen  people  stare  at  me 
in  amazement,  at  this  point,  but  the 


A  CROUP  OF  PLAYMATES.  Fig.  177. 


berry  variety.  Stone  the  cherries, 
sprinkle  generously  with  granulated 
sugar,  and  let  them  stand  for  fully  two 
hours  before  using.  Make  the  cake  and 
cook  it  just  as  you  would  for  straw¬ 
berries  (almost  every  housekeeper  has 
her  own  special  formula  for  shortcake); 
put  a  thick  layer  of  cherries  between  it, 
add  cherries  to  the  top,  and  pour  the 
juice  over  the  top.  A  slight  variation 
from  shortcake,  which  forms  a  pretty 
dessert,  is  made  by  lining  cups  with 
ladies’  fingers  or  slices  of  sponge  cake, 
as  for  charlotte  russe,  filling  the  center 
with  the  fruit,  and  then  pouring  a  lib¬ 
eral  allowance  of  cream,  either  plain  or 
whipped,  over  all.  Red  raspberries  are 
very  nice  served  this  way. 


amazement  gradually  faded  as  they  saw 
the  meal  take  up  the  water.  It  is  best 
to  add  all  the  water  at  first,  but  more 
can  be  added  if  enough  has  not  been 
used.  If  you  get  in  too  much,  do  not 
despair,  but  put  your  dish — and  for  th.s 
reason  it  should  be  a  tin  one — on  the 
stove,  and  cook  the  mixture,  liasty-pud- 
ding  fashion,  stirring  constantly  till  it 
is  thick  enough.  When  it  is  just  the 
right  thickness  it  should  be  a  soft, 
sticky  mass,  not  a  bit  dry  or  crumbly, 
and  not  the  least  sloppy,  either.  When 


it  stirs  up  just  right,  butter  your  griddle, 
turn  the  dough  on  to  it,  and  spread  out 
smooth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Let 
it  cook,  not  too  rapidly,  five  or  10  min¬ 
utes  or  till  brown,  then  turn  it  and  cook 
on  the  other  side.  When  done,  slide  it 
on  a  plate  and  cut  like  a  pie.  If  one 
prefers,  small  cakes  may  be  made  in¬ 
stead.  It  may  be  split  and  eaten  with 
butter,  or  with  milk  or  cream  or  syrup. 
Cooked  in  small  cakes  and  split  and 
made  into  cream  toast  it  is  delicious. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 

Cooking  Cereals. — The  directions 
which  come  on  the  packages  of  various 
cereals  are  very  misleading  to  one  not 
experienced  in  the  cooking  of  these 
grains.  The  instructions  are  to  use 
boiling  water,  which  produces  a  lumpy, 
pasty  product.  We  get  the  best  results 
from  the  following  method;  Two  cup¬ 
fuls  cold  water  to  one  of  oat  flake,  a 
pinch  of  salt;  cook  till  smooth. 

SWEET  FERN. 

Kitchen  and  Soullery. — I  have  been 
interested  in  the  kitchens  described  from 
time  to  time,  and  while  there  are  excel¬ 
lent  arrangements  in  all  of  them,  no  one 
has  touched  upon  the  point  which  I 
should  consider  first  of  all  in  planning 
viy  castle  in  Spain.  It  is  not  in  the 
kitchen,  but  simply  a  small  room  where 
articles  could  be  kept  and  work  done, 
which  for  appearance’s  sake,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  would  better  be  kept  away 
from  the  cooking.  My  plan  is  a  kitchen 
and  pantry  as  convenient  as  possible, 
but  not  very  large,  as  this  should  not  be 
the  family  living-room,  but  merely  a 
place  for  work;  at  one  side  should  be 
this  indispensable  scullery,  having  an 
outside  door,  and  two  leading  respect¬ 
ively  to  the  cellar  and  second  story.  If 
practicable,  it  should  contain  a  wash¬ 
bowl  with  hot  and  cold  water,  or,  fail¬ 
ing  in  that,  at  least  a  bench,  basin,  glass, 
etc.,  where  the  men  could  make  them¬ 
selves  presentable  before  coming  to  the 
table.  There  must  also  be  hooks  for 
hats  and  coats,  shelves  for  boots,  mit¬ 
tens,  and  other  things  not  ornamental 
in  the  kitchen.  Last,  but  by  no  means 
(he  least,  I  should  have  an  oilcloth-cov¬ 
ered  table,  with  a  cupboard  above,  con¬ 
taining  the  oil  can  and  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  the  care  of  lamps,  which 
could  here  receive  their  daily  cleaning, 
thus  doing  away  with  kerosene  oil  on 
the  kitchen  table,  or  at  the  sink  where 
dishes  must  be  washed.  I  have  never 
seen  just  such  a  room  as  this,  but  think 
it  one  that  would  not  willingly  be  re¬ 
linquished  after  being  used  awhile. 

A.  M. 

Scandal  injures  three  persons;  the 
one  who  utters  it,  the  one  who  hears  it, 
the  one  of  whom  it  is  said. — The  Tal¬ 
mud. 

Far  better  than  fortune’s  best  is  mas¬ 
tery  in  the  using,  the  sweeter  than  any¬ 
thing  sweet,  the  art  to  lay  it  aside — 
Guiney. 

Reverence  the  highest,  have  patience 
with  the  lowest.  Are  the  stars  too  dis¬ 
tant,  pick  up  the  pebble  that  lies  at  thy 
feet. — Marchioness  d’Ossoli. 


A  Group  of  Playmates. 

There  is  a  natural  affinity  between 
children  and  the  young  animals  of  the 
farm;  calves,  lambs,  foals  and  kittens 
offer  an  irresistible  attraction,  and 
though  they  grow  to  a  thoughtful  ma¬ 
turity  too  soon  for  a  little  human,  there 
is  a  procession  of  the  farmyard  babies 
to  demand  care  and  affection.  The  baby 
in  Fig.  177  is  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
camera  to  notice  the  appealing  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  little  friend  on  the  log,  out 
no  doubt  all  three  will  be  ready  for  a 
romp  when  the  photographer  gives  them 
permission  to  move.  The  photograph 
from  which  Fig.  177  was  reproduced  was 


in  an 


ELGIN  WATCH 

Every  Elgin  watch  has  the  word  “Elgin"  engraved  on  the  works,  and  Is 
guaranteed  against  original  defect  of  every  character.  A  booklet  about 
watches  will  be  mailed  to  you  for  the  usking. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  Elgin,  Illinois. 
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Farm  Institutes  for  Women. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOING  IN  CANADA. 

Our  institute  has  only  been  organized 
about  17  months.  Even  in  that  short 
time  we  have  all  been  benefited  by  meet¬ 
ing,  exchanging  ideas,  and  telling  each 
other  our  experience  in  housekeeping. 

We  use  a  programme  book  which  was 
sent  from  the  Illinois  Association  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Science.  At  each  meeting  we 
have  one  or  two  subjects  for  discussion 
from  this  book;  then  one  or  two  mem¬ 
bers  prepare  a  paper  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  We  also  have  a  “question  drawer,” 
and  have  a  small  library,  but  intend  to 
enlarge  as  our  membership  increases. 
We  have  not  held  field  meetings,  i..  w. 

Port  Elgin,  Ont. 

During  the  Winter  we  have  had  regu¬ 
lar  meetings  once  a  month,  at  which 
seme  good  papers  have  been  given.  We 
have  a  question  drawer  which  is  very 
helpful  and  interesting.  We  usually 
have  music  to  brighten  the  meetings. 
Two  special  demonstration  lectures  have 
been  given  by  Mrs.  Torrance,  of  Quebec, 
which  have  proved  a  benefit.  Our  Sum¬ 
mer  work  has  not  been  planned  yet.  We 
have  usually  held  meetings  once  a 
month  in  a  grove  or  a  member’s  home. 
They  take  the  form  more  of  a  social 
gathering  to  keep  the  institute  united, 
rather  than  accomplishing  any  particular 
work.  We  expect  our  annual  meeting 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  farm¬ 
ers'  and  may  have  a  special  government 
speaker  for  the  occasion.  M.  e.  n. 
Stony  Creek,  Ont. 

This  movement  is  progressing  at  a 
wonderful  rate,  and  seems  to  find  ?avor 
with  a  great  number  of  our  women. 
With  regard  to  our  institute  in  Peel 
County,  wo  have  had  a  most  successful 
year.  We  held  meetings  concurrently 
with  the  series  of  farmers’  institute 
meetings  in  12  different  points  through¬ 
out  the  county  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  We  had  separate  halls  in  after¬ 
noon,  and  in  the  evening  held  union 
meetings,  when  the  women  provided 
some  music  and  also  gave  a  couple  of 
addresses  or  papers.  The  Department 
oi  Agriculture  sent  a  graduate  of  do¬ 
mestic  science  with  its  delegation.  She 
gave  simple  demonstrations  in  cooking 
in  afternoon  and  an  address  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  These  meetings  were  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  In  addition  we  held  monthly 
meetings  in  Brampton  (county  town), 
where  papers  were  given  on  all  subjects 
of  interest  in  the  home.  As  most  of  our 
workers  are  farmers’  wives  we  find  it 
necessary  to  discontinue  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  months.  So  far  we  have 
not  held  any  field  meetings  in  our  coun¬ 
ty,  although  in  some  places  1  believe 
they  have  worked  well.  In  June  an  ex¬ 
cursion  is  run  by  farmers’  institute  to 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  and 
great  numbers  attend.  In  this  month 
also  our  annual  meeting  is  held,  and  the 
year’s  work  laid  out.  J.  w.  u. 

Brampton,  Ont. 

The  farmers  here  have  had  an  insti¬ 
tute  for  years,  and  about  a  year  ago  we 
women  thought  we  would  try  it,  too. 
The  object  is  to  get  the  farmers’  wives 
and  daughters  to  meet  together  and  ex¬ 
change  ideas  about  various  kinds  of 
work,  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  do  it, 
and  how  to  economize  in  everything. 
We  sometimes  have  papers  on  some  sub¬ 
ject,  sometimes  a  reading  or  recitation, 
comic  or  otherwise.  I  think  it  helps  us, 
and  gives  us  more  to  think  about,  espe¬ 
cially  as  we  live  on  an  island  and  are 
more  dependent  on  each  other  for  help 
or  recreation.  Last  Winter  we  had 
speakers  come  from  a  distance.  The 
women  met  separately  in  the  afternoon, 
and  at  night  the  two  institutes  met  and 
had  tea  together,  and  then  haa  a  public 
meeting  consisting  of  singing  and 
speeches,  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very 
much.  We  have  now  begun  “A  Week’s 
Work,”  beginning  with  washing.  The 
next  month  will  be  ironing  and  starch¬ 
ing.  We  are  to  ask  questions  and  find 
out  from  each  other  how  best  to  do  the 


work,  and  how  to  do  it  with  the  least 
labor.  For  our  second  year's  member¬ 
ship  we  gave  each  member  a  badge  in  the 
form  of  a  pin  with  a  maple  leaf  bangle. 
We  have  started  a  library.  I  think  we 
all  enjoy  the  meetings,  which  are  held 
every  second  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Stella,  Out.  MRS.  s.  k.  t. 

You  ask  what  our  institute  has  been 
doing  during  the  past  Winter.  We  have 
held  a  meeting  every  month;  at  these 
meetings  we  have  papers  read  and  ad¬ 
dresses  given  on  such  subjects  as  “Heat¬ 
ing  and  Ventilation,”  “Household  Eco¬ 
nomics,”  “Home  Influence,”  “Meats; 
Their  Value  as  Food,”  “Preserving 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,”  “Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,”  “Housecleaning,”  etc.,  after  which 
a  discussion  follows  and  all  points  of 
interest  are  brought  out.  A  feature  of 
one  of  the  meetings,  too,  was  somewhat 
more  practical.  One  of  the  members 
who  had  a  good  recipe  for  one  of  the 
common  articles  of  food  brought  it  to 
the  meeting,  and  brought  also  the  fin¬ 
ished  product,  and  explained  fully  the 
art  of  preparing  the  ingredients;  this 
we  thought  to  be  helpful  to  inexperi¬ 
enced  housekeepers.  We  are  also  striv¬ 
ing  to  further  the  cause  of  ail  charitable 
and  philanthropic  work  in  our  own 
county,  and  just  now  are  trying  to  raise 
money  to  furnish  a  ward  in  a  hospital 
to  be  built  in  our  town.  We  have  had 
no  field  meetings  here  as  yet,  except  that 
we  hold  our  annual  meeting  at  some 
place  of  interest.  Last  year  it  was  held 
at  the  Government  Experimental  Fruit 
Station  for  this  district.  We  do  not  an¬ 
ticipate  taking  any  interest  in  these  field 
meetings,  as  the  alms  and  objects  of  our 
institute  are  the  elevating  and  uplifting 
of  the  home  life  of  our  country,  n.  t. 

Walkerton,  Ont. 


of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

The  Gibson  house  gown  includes  deep 
pleats  over  the  shoulders.  The  body 
lining  is  smoothly  fitted  and  extends  to 
the  waist  line  only.  On  it  is  arranged 
the  waist  portion,  that  closes  at  the 
center  in  shirt-waist  style,  but  separate¬ 
ly  from  the  lining.  The  deep  pleats  are 
laid  in  after  the  shoulder  seams  are 
closed  and  extend  over  and  conceal  those 
of  the  arms’-eyes.  The  sleeves  are  in 
bishop  style  with  deep  cuffs  pointed  at 


i 

i 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

In  the  attractive  sailor  suit  shown  the 
blouse  is  rendered  high-necked  by  means 
of  the  shield,  which  is  faced  on  to  the 
body  lining  to  which  the  skirt  is  attach¬ 
ed,  but  the  shield  can  be  omitted  and 
the  neck  cut  low,  or  the  skirt  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  underwaist  and  the  entire 
body  omitted  if  preferred.  The  collar 
is  square  in  the  case  of  the  original,  but 
can  be  made  round  as  shown  in  the 
small  sketch.  The  blouse  is  made  in 
simple  sailor  style,  fitted  by  means  of 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  and  is 
drawn  up  at  the  waist  by  means  of  tapes 
inserted  in  the  hems.  The  neck  is  iin- 


WE  HAVE  HEARD 
OF  IT  BEFORE 


Thar*  U  na  naeaistty  for  »i  to  tuff « 
pain  and  andurnusoloss  agony.  Them 
III  remedy  for  ill  Achos  And  pain*-— 
for  Rheumatism,  Gout.  Lumbago, 
Neuralgia.  Sciatica.  Pleurtay.  Sore- 
aeae,  Btiffnesa,  Headache,  Backache, 
Palna  In  the  Limb*  and  Paine  la  the 
Feet,  that  remedy  la 

StJacobs  Oil 


It  never  fella.  It  acta  like  matin, 
inatantaneoua  relief  from  pain  alwaya 
follow  a.  It  haa  cured  thouaenda  of 
«eaea  wkteh  had  been  glvea  up  ea 
Incurable.  One  trial  will  convince  any 
eufferer  that  St.  Jacobs  Oil 


414-0  Gibson  House  Gown, 

32  to  40  bust. 

the  upper  edge.  The  skirt  portion  is 
simply  full  and  is  gathered  at  the  waist 
line,  where  the  “Gibson”  pleats  fall  free. 
At  the  neck  is  a  stock  with  pointed  turn¬ 
overs.  To  cut  this  gown  in  the  medium 
size  9%  yards  of  material  27  inches 
wide,  9 14  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  7% 
yards  44  inches  wide  will  be  required. 
The  pattern  No.  4140  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  32,  34,  3G,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


i 

l 

s 

I  Conquers  Pain 

PHm,  age  and 

•OLD  *T  ALL  DKALEKl  Dl  HKD  I  OUT*. 


Banner  Lye 

The  best  help  in  cleaning  household 
and  farm  utensils. 

Makes  pure  soap  without  boiling. 

Bicycles  Below  Cost 

— —  -5000  Bicycles ,  overstock.  For  HO  days 
only  wo  will  sacrifice  at  less  than  actual 

Hw  Hew  1902  Models. 

complete  $B.7S 

“Coa»ack,’’m£&&  $0.7  B 

“  Siberian a  Beauty  $10.7  5 
Haudorf fw  tor,  f  7 15 

no  ttnir  biayole  at  any  pUco.  -pa...  m 

Choice  of  M.  &  W.  or  Record  tires 
and  best  equl  pment  ou  all  our  bicycles. 
Strongest  guarantee. 

We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 
C.O.D.  to  anyone  without  a  cent  deposit 
&  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
before  purchase  Is  binding. 

500  good  2nd-hand  wheels  $3  to  $8. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle  until  you  have  written 
for  our  free  catalogues  with  large  photographic 
_  engravings  and  full  descriptions. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO-  Dept.  175 N  Chicago. 


4133  Girls  Sailor  Blouse  Costume. 

8  to  14  yrs. 

ished  with  a  sailor  collar  that  with  the 
fionts  is  lapped  over  in  double-breast¬ 
ed  style.  The  skirt  is  cut  with  front 
and  side  gores,  but  straight  back.  To 
cut  this  costume  for  a  girl  10  years  of 
age  six  yards  of  material  27  inches  wide, 
five  yards  32  inches  wide  or  three  yards 
44  inches  wide  will  be  required,  with  % 
yard  for  shield  aud  standing  collar  when 
made  of  contrasting  material  and  % 
yard  32  Inches  wide  for  body  lining.  The 
pattern  No.  4133  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


With  the  Procession. 

No  man  or  woman  of  the  humblest 
sort  can  really  be  strong,  gentle,  pure 
and  good,  without  the  world  being  bet 
ter  for  it,  without  somebody  being 
helped  and  comforted  by  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  goodness. — Phillips  Brooks. 

I  don’t  think  it  makes  any  difference 
wan  way  or  tli’  other  how  free  ye  make 
idjacation.  Men  that  wants  it’ll  have  it 
be  hook  an’  be  crook,  an’  thim  that 
don’t  ra-aly  want  it  niver  will  get  it, 
Ye  can  lade  a  man  up  to  th’  university, 
but  ye  can’t  make  him  think. — Mr. 
Dooley. 

To  be  kind;  to  be  honest;  to  earn  a 
little  and  spend  a  little  less;  to  make, 
upon  the  whole,  a  family  happier  by  his 
presence;  to  renounce  where  that  shall 
be  necessary  and  not  to  be  embittered; 
to  keep  a  few  friends,  and  these  without 
capitulation;  and,  above  all,  on  the 
same  grim  conditions,  to  keep  friends 
with  himself.  Here  is  a  task  for  all 
that  a  man  has  of  fortitude  and  deli¬ 
cacy. — R.  L.  Stevenson. 

GRAIN-0!  GRAIN-0! 

Remember  that  name  when  you  want  a  delicious, 
appetizing,  nourishing  food  drink  to  take  the  place 
of  coffee.  Sold  by  all  grocers  and  liked  by  all  who 
have  used  it.  Graln-0  is  made  of  pure  grain,  It  aids 

digestion  and  strengthens  the  nerves.  It  Is  not  a 
stimulant  hut  a  health  builder  anil  the  children  as 
well  as  the  adults  can  drink  It  with  great  benefit. 
Costs  about  M  as  much  as  coffee-  15c.  and  2ac.  per 
package  Ask  your  grocer  for  Graln-0 


“Of  all  Inventions  the  nlphabetand  print 
lug  press  uLiio  excepted,  those  Inventions 
which  abridge  distance  have  done  most  tor 
civilization.”  Macaulay. 


MAP  OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

LINES 

A  system  of  1 1 . 120  miles  of  rail¬ 
way  in  the  populous  territory  east 
of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  ami  Cincin¬ 
nati,  furnishing  luxurious  and 
rapid  transportation  facilities  for 
more  than  one-lialf  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Details  of  rates  and  trains  given 
by  any  New  York  Central  ticket 
agent. 

A  copy  of  “America's  Summer  Resorts," 
will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp  by  George  11  Dunlels, Genera  1 
Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central  &  Hud¬ 
son  River  Railroad,  Gra  ud  Central  Station, 

New  York. 


Can  You 

do  a  little  pleasant  and  profitable  work 
for  us  In  your  own  town?  No  experience 
necessary.  We  will  explain  just  what 
you  have  to  do.  The  work  will  be  light, 
aud  we  will  arrange  for  the  time  you 
shall  be  able  to  give  to  It.  We  can  give 
you  work  for  all  your  time  or  Just  for 
your  spare  time.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
Niw  Yokk 


ABSOLUTE  RANGE  PERFECTION! 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  OR  ON  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

Your  money  refunded  after  SIX  MONTHS'  TRIAL  If 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

Is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  My  superior  location  In  Ohio  on  LakeTfirle, 
where  Iron,  steel  coal,  freights  and  skilled  labor  are  cheapest  and  best,  en¬ 
ables  me  to  manufacture  the  best  possible  range  ut  the  lowest  price.  Larg¬ 
est.  most  complete  range  factory,  run  by  men  of  20  years'  ex perlence.  Insures 
vour  getting  the  “  top-notch  "  in  range  construction,  at.  a  positive  saving  or 
$10  to  $20.  Send  for  my  complete  catalogue,  FREE,  of  all  styles  and  sixes, 
aud  book  describing  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  steel  range,  which  you 
should  see  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  not.  All  printed  matter  aud  photon 
free.  My  motto:  The  Gulden  Rule  and  the  Rest  for  the  Least  Money- 
©,  O.  CLA1T,  Practical  Stove  and  iiauge  Man,  002  Summit  ttu,  loleOO*  9 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  June  21,  1902. 
GRAIN. 

Y.  — 


Com.  to  med.,  per  It) . 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  per  lb. 
Jersey,  medium,  per  lb... 
Jersey,  heavy,  per  lb . 


HOPS. 


N. 


Prime,  per  lb. 


Olds,  per  lb . 

German,  crop  1901,  per  lb. 


Wheat.  No.  1,  Northern,  N. 
No.  2,  Northern.  Duluth.. 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed . 


BEANS. 


7%@ 

8% 

9%@ 

9!k 

9%@ 

9% 

7 

@ 

8 

21 

@ 

23 

19 

@ 

26% 

15 

@ 

16 

6 

@ 

8 

35 

@ 

42 

@ 

11 

10%@ 

10% 

— 

@ 

10 

7 

@ 

9% 

per  bu . 2  20 

. 1  60 


Marrow,  choice, 

Poor  to  good 
Medium,  choice 

Poor  to  good  . 1  35 

Pea,  choice  . 1  62%i 

Poor  to  good  . 1  35  i 


@2  22% 
@2  17% 
@1  72% 
1  65 
1  65 
60 


Red  kidney,  choice  . 2  25  #2  27% 

Poor  to  choice  . 1  80  @2  20 

White  kidney,  choice  . 1  90  @1  95 

Poor  to  good  . 1  70  @1  85 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice .  —  @1  60 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  12%@2  15 


Imported, 

Marrow, 

Marrow, 

Medium, 

Medium, 


Dima,  California  . 2  75 

Giants  . 2  00 

round  . 1  95 

klotzels  . 1  75 

choice  .  — 

poor  to  good . 1  35 

FEED. 

City  bran,  200-lb  sacks .  —  @21  00 

Middlings  .  —  @22  00 

Spring  bran  .  —  @20  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

1 


Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  18%@ 

Fair  to  good  .  18  @ 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  White 
Leghorn,  selected,  fancy....  19 
Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  fresh 

gathered,  average  prime _  — 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good.  17 
W’n,  northerly  sections,  coun¬ 
try,  candled,  fancy  .  — 

Uncandled,  graded  .  — 

Ungraded  .  15%@ 

Southerly  sections,  graded....  16  “@ 

Ungraded,  best .  — 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair .  15 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime .  15%i 


19 

18% 


13%@ 
12  “ 


Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  doz.. 
Checks,  per  dozen  . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  3@3%  lbs  to  pair,  lb.. 

2%@2%  lbs  to  pair,  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  pair.... 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  pair...  75 
Live  pigeons,  per  pair  .  35 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  W’n,  hens,  av.  best.. 

W’n,  toms,  av.  best . 

Poor  to  fair,  lb . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  large, 

fancy,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  broilers,  mixed  sizes.. 

Penn.,  broilers,  large,  lb . 

Penn.,  broilers,  small . 

Baltimore,  broilers,  large . 

Baltimore,  broilers,  small . 

W’n,  broilers,  large,  scalded. 

Western,  broilers,  small . 

Southern,  broilers,  small . 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  av. 

best  . 

W’n,  scalded,  av.  best . 

Southwestern,  per  lb . 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  — 

Spring  ducklings,  Eastern  &  L. 

I.,  per  lb .  — 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  per 

dozen  . 2  25 

Mixed  per  dozen  .  — 

Dark,  per  dozen  . 1  25 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  No.  1,  young  hens .  19  @ 

Young  toms,  per  lb .  19  @ 

No.  2  .  13  @ 

Capons,  fancy,  large,  per  lb....  18  @ 

Chickens,  large,  soft-meated, 

fancy,  per  lb .  16  @ 

Average,  No.  1 .  11  @ 

No.  2  .  7  @ 

Broilers,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  18  @ 

Scalded,  per  lb .  16  @ 

Fowls,  No.  1,  per  lb .  —  @ 

No.  2  .  8  @ 

Ducks,  No.  1,  per  lb .  14  @ 

Geese,  No.  1  .  10  @ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veals,  prime,  per  lb —  10  @ 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @ 


— 

@ 

14 

— 

@ 

13 

8 

@ 

10 

33 

@ 

35 

27 

@ 

30 

25 

@ 

28 

18 

23 

26 

n 

28 

18 

@ 

22 

18 

@ 

20 

16 

@ 

17 

15 

@ 

17 

_ 

@ 

12% 

— 

@ 

12% 

— 

@ 

12% 

10 

@ 

11 

8% 

16 


@2  50 
@2  00 
@1  50 


20 

20 

15 

19 

17 

12 

8 

19 

17 

12% 

9 

15 

11 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fey,  lb. 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice  . 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime . 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good 
Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  & 

Michigan,  quarters  .  6  @ 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  qrs .  5  @ 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  qrs .  4  @ 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn,.  erse  cut  3%@ 
Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  lbs.l  50  @1  90 

Raspberries,  evapated,  1901,  p  lb  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb..  13  @  14 
Southern,  1901,  per  lb .  11  @  12 


6 

6% 

4% 

4 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Hay,  No. 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  . 

Clover,  mixed  .. 

Straw,  rye,  long. 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  — 

Firsts  .  21 

Seconds  .  20 

Lower  grades  .  19 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy..  20%d 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  19%^ 

Tubs,  seconds  .  18%(h 

Tubs,  thirds  .  —  <3 

Tins,  etc .  18  <1 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fey .  — 

Good  to  prime  .  18%@ 

Common  to  fair  .  17%@ 

Western,  factory,  firsts  .  —  @ 

Seconds  .  17%@ 

Western,  factory,  thirds .  16  @ 

Renovated,  fancy  .  19%@ 

Common  to  prime  .  17  "@ 

Packing  stock  .  16%@ 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

firsts 


Apples,  Ben  Davis,  per  bbl _ 3  00 

Baldwin,  good  to  fancy,  bbl. 5  00 
Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl.... 4  00 

Russet,  inferior,  per  bbl . 2  50 

Red  Winter  sorts,  fair  grades.2  50 
Peaches,  Florida,  early  sorts,  p 

carrier  . 1  00 

Georgia,  poor  to  good,  car’r.  50 
South  Carolina,  poor  to  fair, 

per  carrier  . 1  00 

N.  C.,  poor  to  good,  car’r _ 1  00 

Plums,  Florida  and  Georgia, 

Botan,  per  carrier . 1  00 

Cherries,  large,  dark,  lb .  9 

Large,  light  colored,  lb .  7 

Medium  size,  sweet,  lb .  5 

Sour,  per  lb .  6 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  per  qt _  5 

Up-river,  per  quart .  8 

Staten  Island,  per  quart .  8 

Gooseberries,  extra  large,  per  qt  8 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  large, 

blue,  per  quart .  10 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  qt .  6 

Raspberries,  Md.,  red,  pint....  7 

Maryland  blackcap,  pint .  6 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  per  case _ 1  00 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100 _  15  00  @  30  00 

Florida,  per  carload . 200  00  @250  00 


@4  50 
@6  00 
@5  50 
@2  75 
@3  00 

@2  00 
@2  00 

@2  00 
@2  00 

@1  75 
@  10 
8 

7 
6 

8 
12 
12 
12 


@ 

@ 

i 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


12 
12 
8 
7 

@1  60 


@ 

@ 

@ 


VEGETABLES. 


180 


Potatoes,  State  &  W’n,  per 

lbs . 2  12 

State  &  W’n,  per  sack . 2  00 

Southern  rose,  No.  1,  bbl _ 2  50 

Southern,  Chilis,  white,  No.  1 

per  bbl  . 2  25 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl....l  50 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz.. 3  00 

Eoura,  per  dozen . 2  25 

Prime,  per  dozen . 1  50 

Culls,  per  dozen .  50 

Beets,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100  bchs.2  00 
Carrots,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100  bchsl  00 
Cabbage,  Baltimore,  per  bbl.  cte  75 
Norfolk  &  N.  C.,  per  bbl  cte  60 

Long  Island,  per  100 . 3  00 

Cucumbers,  Savannah,  basket  50 

Charleston,  per  basket .  75 

Norfolk,  per  basket  . 1  00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.  &  Jersey, 

per  bbl  . 1  00 

Corn,  Southern,  per  100 . 1  00 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  per  %^bbl  cte.l  50 
Lettuce,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  per  bbl.  40 
Onions,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl.. 2  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bag,  . 100 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  60 

Southern,  Potato,  per  basket.. 1  00 
Southern,  white,  per  basket.  .150 

Peas,  Jersey,  per  basket .  60 

Long  Island  and  Jersey,  bag  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  50 

Radishes,  L.  I.  &  Jersey, per  100  50 
Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl.  40 
Squash,  Southern,  per  bbl  cte.l  25 
String  beans,  Norfolk,  green, 

per  basket .  75 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  basket.. 
Baltimore,  green,  per  basket 
Baltimore,  wax,  per  basket 
Jersey,  green,  per  basket.. 

Jersey,  wax,  per  basket _ 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier 

Savannah,  per  carrier . 

Mississippi,  per  flat  case _ 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box . 

Turnips,  white,  per  100  bunches. 1  00 
Stone,  per  bbl .  75 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Barytes,  Prime  White,  ton _ 17  00 

Clay,  China,  imported,  ton.. 12  00 
Pumice  Stone,  chunks,  lb....  1 % 

Putty,  100  lbs . 1  60 

Whiting,  Commercial,  100  lbs 

Bay  Leaves,  lb . 

Marjoram,  lb . 

Senna,  lb . 

Thyme,  lb . 

Rose  leaves,  prime,  lb . 

Sage,  picked,  lb . 

Rubber,  Para,  new,  lb . 


30 
.’l  00 


50 
75 
65 
.1  75 


@2  37 
@2  25 
@3  75 

@3  25 
@2  00 
@1  25 
@4  00 
@2  75 
@2  00 
@  75 
@2  5o 
@1  60 
@1  25 

fl  25 
4  00 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@1  50 

@3  00 
@2  00 
@2  50 
@  60 
@2  75 
@1  15 
@1  65 
@1  25 

Si  25 
@1  25 
@2  50 
@  75 
@  50 
@1  75 

@1  00 
@  60 
@1  25 
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BUSINESS  BITS. 

N.  A.  Adams,  of  Worcester  County. 
Mass.,  writes:  “I  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  the  results  from  using  Bow- 
ker’s  Boxal,  manufactured  by  the  Bowlter 
Insecticide  Co.  of  Boston.  After  applying 
it  there  were  no  more  bugs  on  my  pota¬ 
toes,  and  no  blight.  I  had  the  best  crop 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  think  that  Boxal 
Is  largely  responsible  for  it.” 

C.  A.  Brown,  of  Western  Union  Junc¬ 
tion,  WIs.  has  a  1,000-ton  silo  which  he 
filled  last  year,  using  a  No.  B-2  Belle  City 
cutter  and  30  feet  of  pipe.  A  15-|horse 
power  Case  engine  was  used,  and  by  actual 
test  a  ton  of  corn  fodder  was  put  in  the 
silo  in  Just  four  minutes.  This  is  quick 
work,  and  the  engineer  claimed  that  com¬ 
paratively  little  power  was  required.  For 
full  information  about  the  Belle  City  cut¬ 
ters  and  blower  address  Belle  City  Mfg. 
Co.,  Racine,  Wi9. 


The  Mead  Cycle  Company  keeps  its  fac¬ 
tories  running  all  Winter  storing  up  wheels 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  always  ready 
in  the  Spring  and  Summer  to  fill  orders 
promptly  at  prices  which  are  lower  than 
those  of  any  other  manufacturer.  The 
Mead  Cycle  Company  can  ship  any  wheel 
at  any  price  the  same  day  the  order  is  re¬ 
ceived.  Readers  of  this  paper  can  be  as¬ 
sured  of  prompt  and  honorable  treatment. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  addressing 
Mead  Cycle  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

There  is  a  certain  satisfaction  always 
experienced  in  having  been  the  first  to  do 
a  certain  thing.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  when  that  certain  thing  proves  to  be 
something  of  undoubted  value  and  which 
lias  been  a  great  benefaction  to  mankind. 
B.  K.  Dederick’s  Sons,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  as  the 
manufacturers  of  the  well-known  and 
world-famous  Dederick  presses.  This  busi¬ 
ness  was  established  in  I860  and  a  medal 
was  granted  to  the  founder,  Peter  K.  Ded¬ 
erick,  by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society 
as  early  as  1862.  Mr.  Dederick  still  gives 
his  personal  supervision  to  the  business  of 
manufacturing  these  presses.  Ask  for  1902 
catalogue. 

Percy  Letts,  New  Dorp,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 
says:  “The  scales  arrived  in  good  shape, 
and  I  got  them  up  complete  in  two  days, 
with  the  help  of  a  carpenter.  Neither  of 
us  had  any  idea,  what  the  internals  of  a 
scale  looked  like.  They  weigh  perfectly, 
and  1  am  well  satisfied  with  them,  and 
pleased  to  think  I  have  saved  so  much 

money.  The  agent  for  the  -  scales 

told  me  that  it  would  cost  me  not  less 
Ilian  $125  to  put  one  of  their  scales  up,  and 
that  other  makes  would  have  cost  me  as 
much  or  more.  Accept  my  thanks  for  your 
promptness  and  liberality.”  The  Osgood 
Scale  Co.,  103  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  has  always  had  so  much  faith  in  their 
own  goods  that  they  were  willing  to  send 
a  scale  on  trial  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
They  never  had  a  scale  returned  on  their 
offer.  They  are  constructed  so  simply 
that  any  good  farmer  with  common  sense 
can  erect  them  himself.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  special  price.  No  advance  in 
price  on  account  of  trusts.  Do  you  know 
of  any  neighbor  who  ought  to  have  one? 
Can  you  interest  him?  It  will  pay  you. 


Maine  Nature  Study.— Part  of  the  work 
of  horticultural  societies  might  well  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  public  schools,  as  practical 
nature  study  is  often  much  neglected  there. 
The  Maine  Farmer  tells  of  the  work  being 
done  in  that  State  in  this  line.  A  two-da* 
children’s  horticultural  institute  was  re¬ 
cently  held  at  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  in 
charge  of  Secretary  Knowlton,  of  the  State 
Pomological  Society.  Prof.  F.  W.  Card 
spoke  on  “Plant  life  and  how  plants  are 
propagated,”  illustrating  his  talk  with  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  budding  and  various  forms  of 
grafting.  Prof.  W.  M.  Munson’s  subject 
was  “Sowing  seeds  and  setting  out  plants.’1 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  plants  and  cut¬ 
tings  were  given  to  the  children,  who  ap¬ 
peared  greatly  interested  in  this  practical 
method  of  teaching  natural  science. 


Cure  before  cost,  of  cou-se;  but  besides  being  a 
wonderful  curative  for  Throat  and  Lung  diseases. 
Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  is  about  the  least  expen¬ 
sive  remedy;  it  takes  so  little  of  It.— Adv. 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  York  State  students.  Extended 
announcement,.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  E.K.C.V.8.,  Director. 


SPAVIN  CURE 

Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

For  Sale — A  brand  new  Taber  Rotary 
Pump,  2-inch  suction  and  discharge.  Cost,  $50;  will 
take  $20.  Dr.  J.  Q.  MULFOltD,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Wanted — A  Working  Housekeeper  in  a 

family  of  four  persons.  A  comfortable  home  and 
$15  per  month.  For  further  particulars  address. 

P.  O.  Box  237,  Windsor,  Conn 


Wanted — Two  or  three  able-bodied 

I  men  for  general  outdoor  work.  Must,  have  families 
with  one  or  two  daughters  old  enough  to  do  indoor 
1  work.  Steady  Jobs  and  goed  pay.  Address 

FARM,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE 


•-500-acre  Stock  Ranch;  400 
acres  meadow;  100  acres 
upland  with  20  acres 
young  orchard;  60  head  cattle;  two  teams;  farm 
machinery,  cream  separator,  etc.  Spring  water  in 
house,  lj^mile  from  thriving  town.  For  particulars 
address  E-  E.  OMAN,  Harrison,  Idaho. 


WF  PAY  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
lit  Ini  with  rigs  to  Introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


Oldest  Commission  SIS:. 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits- 
I  K.  B.  WOOI - 


1DWAKD,  302  Ureenwlch  Street,  New  York. 


XXy  anted  to  Buy  or  Sell  on  Commission  at  all  times 
vv  Berries,  Cherries,  Apples,  Southern  Peaches, 
I  Pears,  Plums,  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  etc.  Write  or  wire 
prices  on  all  you  have.  Reference  furnished. 
SAMUEL  WHITTON,  Fruit  Dealer,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


3*0.  P.  HAMMOND.  K8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00., 

I  Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  8t.,  New  York. 


THE  FISH  ARE  BITING 

Up  in  Wisconsin  anti  Michigan.  First- 
class  train  service  Chicago  &  North-West¬ 
ern  R’y  during  the  fishing  season.  Sum¬ 
mer  tourist  rates  now  in  effect.  Direct 
connection  is  made  at  Chicago  with  all 
lines  from  the  south  and  east.  Ask  any 
ticket  agent  for  particulars,  or  address 
for  free  booklets  and  full  information 
II.  A.  Gross,  401  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  0  feet  long.  The 
best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Celling  you  ran  uef. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roollng  two  sides.  Comee 
either  Hat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  or  nil  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S.,  east  ol  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

1'rIceH  to  other  points  on  Application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  67 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  C0..W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis.,  Chicago 


FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 

Cured 
in  15  to 
30  Days 


Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure 

Is  a  new,  scientific  &  certain  remedy. 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

“  rite  today  for  Important  elrcnlar  No.  441 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


10% 

9% 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  Ointment  Is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  It  in  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory  swelling,  old 
eores,  scratches,  grease  lteol  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  toils  throughout  tho  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
hack  if  it  falls. 

2  or.,  25c.;  8  oz.,50c,;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $ 4 . 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,Trbv,N.  Y.  I  TBOYCHJEMICAX.CO.»TroyfN.T. 


Roue  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb.TUor- 
oughpiu,  8pllnt,  Capped  Hock,  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  Injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5.00  r*EH  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  con¬ 
vince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  posi¬ 
tively  “  Save-the-Horse"  will  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  is 
made  all  your  way.  Bottle  contains  suttlclent  to 
effect  a  cure  in  most  any  case.  The  need  of  2d  bottle 
is  almost  Improbable  except  in  rarest  of  cases. 
Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  one  bottle 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 


THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Hardsr  Mf*.  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  T. 


Cattle  Comfort 


KEEPS  CATTLE  COMFORTABLE  IN  FLY  TIME 

Sold  by  Merchants  and  the  Seedsmen. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to 

Hammond’s  Slug  Shot,  Fishkill-on-Hudsoii,  N.  Y. 
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$10,  $7,  $5,  $3,  $1. 


Why  I  Take  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W e  offer  five  prizes  for  the  best  answers  to  the  above  question 
from  our  readers  and  subscribers.  For  the  best  answer  we  will  give 
$10;  second  best,  $7;  third,  $5,  fourth,  $3,  and  fifth,  $1.  We  want  the 
story  you  would  tell  a  friend  or  neighbor  who  asked  you  why  you 
take  the  paper.  What  has  it  done  for  you?  What  departments  are 
most  useful,  and  why?  We  do  not  want  “taffy”  or  fulsome  praise, 
but  a  serious  and  fair  review  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  paper, 
considered  as  you  would  any  other  product  that  you  obtain  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  dollar.  The  article  should  not  contain  over  200  words. 
Original  ideas  and  expressions  will  be  considered  especially  valuable. 
A  picture  of  yourself  or  some  member  of  your  family,  or  of  some 
feature  of  your  home  or  farm  work  would  add  value  to  your  letter. 
All  letters  must  be  in  our  hands  by  July  15,  1902.  Subscribers  only 
will  he  permitted  to  compete.  Names  of  successful  competitors 
will  be  published.  Address  all  letters  to 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


CARGO  OP  MENAGERIE  TIMBER.— 
Large  numbers  of  the  wild  animals  in¬ 
tended  for  exhibition  purposes  get  part  of 
their  education  on  the  animal  farms  of 
Germany.  A  steamer  from  that  country 
recently  landed  at  the  Atlantic  Basin, 
Brooklyn,  six  camels,  three  pumas,  two 
lions,  80  monkeys,  two  baboons,  one  fallow 
deer,  a  silver  bear,  two  hyenas,  1,000  cana¬ 
ries,  60  cockatoos,  120  African  finches  and 
25  paroquets  from  Australia.  The  collec¬ 
tion  was  taken  to  an  animal  farm  in  New 
Jersey,  from  which  it  will  be  distributed 
to  various  menageries. 

BELGIAN  HARES.— A  reader  asks  about 
the  market  for  these  animals  In  New  York 
and  whether  they  would  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  game  laws.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  find  any  dealers  here 
who  felt  enthusiastic  over  the  Belgian 
hare  business.  Buyers  complain  that  the 
meat  has  not  the  flavor  of  game  and  that 
there  are  other  forms  of  tame  meat  which 
they  prefer.  Belgians  of  neat  appearance 
sometimes  sell  in  New  York  for  50  cents 
per  pair  or  over,  and  perhaps  a  larger  trade 
might  be  built  up  by  persistent  shipments 
of  hares  of  fine  quality.  Of  course,  as  or¬ 
dinarily  handled  and  kept  In  captivity  they 
are  domestic  animals  just  as  much  as  the 
hog  or  cow,  and  as  such  could  not  be 
considered  game. 

BERRIES  WITH  A  NAME.— Those  who 
have  watched  the  market  quotations  have 
noticed  that  Irvington  and  Hilton  straw¬ 
berries  usually  sell  at  several  cents  above 
other  brands.  On  being  asked  the  reason 
for  this  a  fruit  man  said:  “The  secret  is 
in  quality  and  honest  and  neat  preparation 
for  market.  A  number  of  the  growers  out 
there  have  got  the  business  down  to  a 
fine  thing.  They  know  how  to  grow  good 
berries.  They  raise  good  varieties,  get 
them  to  market  in  proper  condition,  and 
throw  away  the  worthless  ones  instead  of 
mixing  them  in  with  the  others,  as- so  many 
Jersey  and  Up-river  growers  do.” 

Hilton  and  Irvington  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newark,  N.  .1.  For  years  many  of  the 
growers  raised  the  Great  American— a  va¬ 
riety  of  excellent  quality,  which  with 
proper  treatment  yielded  big  crops  of  fine 
berries,  although  worthless  in  some  locali¬ 
ties.  It  is  surprising  that  so  many  berry 
men  insist  on  mixing  the  culls  with  the 
better  fruit.  In  many  cases  crates  doc¬ 
tored  in  this  way  bring  less  than  the  prime 
berries  in  them  are  worth.  For  the  ordi¬ 
nary  market  it  may  not  pay  to  make  an 
extra  selected  grade,  but  there  is  no  use  in 
shipping  worthless  culls.  They  might  bet¬ 
ter  be  thrown  away 

APPLES  of  excellent  quality  are  still  to 
be  had  on  the  fruit  stands  in  this  market. 
In  fact,  no  other  fruit  now  offered  is  worth 
comparing  with  the  Spies,  Baldwins  and 
Russets  that  have  been  stored  properly. 
The  storage  of  apples  is  a  tough  problem, 
and  now  is  the  time  when  the  results  of 
defective  storage  are  best  seen.  Why 
should  one  lot  of  Baldwins  be  of  high 
quality,  firm  and  perfect  to  the  core,  while 
another  of  apparently  the  same  type  is 
insipid  and  has  brown  corky  spots  near 
the  center?  These  are  storage  defects, 
but  the  most  experienced  storage  men  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  do  not  know  what  the 
trouble  is.  They  have  thought  many  times 
that  the  secret  was  discovered,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  of  further  trials  of  the  same  methods 
were  contradictory.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
from  careful  investigation  in  the  future 
much  will  be  learned  as  to  Just  how  ripe 


different  varieties  shall  be,  whether  they 
should  go  Immediately  into  the  cold  room, 
and  what  the  temperature  should  be. 
When  these  things  are  better  known,  so 
that  a  uniform  product  may  be  put  on  the 
late  market,  the  apple  producer  will  be 
greatly  benefited.  Some  storage  apples 
spoil  so  quickly  when  removed  from  the 
cold  room  that  by  the  time  the  retail  buyer 
gets  them  they  are  defective.  This  is  a 
serious  fault,  and  the  grocer  or  small  re¬ 
tailer  dislikes  to  handle  apples  that  he 
must  get  rid  of  so  quickly.  The  opinion 
has  been  expressed  that  at  least  some  of 
the  rapid  deterioration  when  removed 
from  storage  is  due  to  too  great  a  degree 
of  cold,  causing  a  material  change  in  the 
character  of  the  apple.  Apples  kept  at 
30  degrees  may  show  less  rot  when  re¬ 
moved  from  storage,  but  if  the  flavor  is 
injured  and  the  fruit  at  once  rots,  what  is 
the  good  of  such  storage?  One  frequently 
finds  cellars  where  apples  without  any 
special  care  keep  until  July.  We  have 
eaten  apples  from  such  places  that  were 
entirely  free  from  the  defects  noted  in 
cold-stored  fruit.  This  side  of  the  matter 
is  worth  considering  by  those  who  believe 
that  apples  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  freezing  point.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  something  more  than  cold  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  that  some  varieties  are  bettor 
adapted  to  storage  than  others.  We  find 
nothing  on  sale  here  now  that  holds  its 
quality  better  than  Northern  Spy.  It  has 
been  noticed  repeatedly  that  as  offered  on 
the  fruit  stands  the  storage  Spies  are 
superior  to  Baldwins.  w.  w.  n. 


THE  COST  OF  A  COW. 

Can  you  give  us  a  fair  idea  as  to  what 
it  eosts  to  feed  a  cow  for  one  year,  and 
the  average  yield  of  your  cows?  We  are 
trying  to  get  at  the  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  one  quart  of  milk  at  various  sea¬ 
sons. 

I  never  kept  any  figures,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  no  figures  to  keep.  The 
way  that  I  do  business  is  this:  When  I 
get  my  milk  check  I  first  go  to  the  bank, 
have  it  cashed;  next  pay  my  store  bill, 
blacksmith,  etc.;  next,  rent.  Whene  these 
three  are  straightened  I  seldom  have  any 
left,  but  should  there  be  from  two  cents 
to  $100  I  give  it  to  my  wife,  for  she  works 
harder  than  I.  a.  a. 

Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y. 

I  cannot  give  you  anything  definite.  We 
are  always  feeding  either  grass  or  hay, 
■which  we  do  not  weigh  or  buy,  and  usually 
give  milk  no  cash  value,  but  figure  on  re¬ 
ceipts  of  milk  and  cost  of  feed,  such  as 
bran,  meal,  gluten,  cotton-seed  meal,  etc. 
We  farmers  have  each  a  way  of  his  own. 
Some  feed  a  little  every  day  through  the 
year,  and  others  only  feed  when  the  price 
of  milk  is  high  enough,  that  they  can 
afford  it,  but  it  takes  more  feed  when 
we  feed  irregularly.  The  average  farmer 
has  not  the  time  to  weigh  hay  and  feed, 
so  as  to  know  just  what  he  makes,  as 
labor  is  too  high.  A  good  employee  gets 
$40  or  $45  per  month,  and  can  do  only  the 
work  that  naturally  follows  10  cows.  A 
farmer  can  get  about  $75  from  the  aver¬ 
age  cow  in  one  year  by  giving  her  two 
tons  of  good  feed,  and  all  the  hay  and 
grass  she  will  eat.  At  present  prices  one 
year’s  profit  from  the  products  of  10  cows 
is  $250;  farm  labor,  with  board  and  wash¬ 
ing  about  $45  per  month,  or  $540,  leaving 
a  man  short  of  $290,  which,  by  hard  labor, 
he  may  make  up  in  the  raising  of  potatoes, 
goods  for  canning  factory  and  from  hens 
and  other  little  things  which  will  work 


in  easily.  We  are  now  getting  75  cents 
per  100  pounds  milk,  which  is  25  cents 
per  100  pounds  less  than  it  should  be. 
This  is  constantly  sapping  the  life  out  of 
us  farmers.  R.  p.  e. 

Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 

I  keep  only  eight  cows  and  some  sheep. 
I  have  never  kept  any  account  of  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  cow  for  a  year,  as  I 
raise  the  hay  and  silage  I  feed,  and  most 
of  the  grain,  and  do  not  buy  much  feed. 
As  to  the  average  yield  of  cows  I  have 
not  kept  account  of  that,  as  we  use  what 
milk,  butter  and  cheese  made  from  the 
dairy  we  want.  Through  the  Summer  I 
have  taken  the  milk  to  a  cheese  factory, 
and  in  the  Fall  and  part  of  the  Winter  I 
take  the  milk  to  a  shipping  station.  The 
milk  now  goes  to  the  Deansboro  cheese 
factory;  they  are  getting  11,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  day.  A  stock  company  of  $50,000, 
called  the  United  States  Milk  Condensery 
Co.,  of  Deansboro,  N.  Y.,  is  now  putting 
up  a  first-class  plant  at  that  place  to  con¬ 
dense  milk.  There  is  talk  of  their  com¬ 
mencing  to  take  milk  there  this  month. 

Clinton,  N.  Y.  e.  e.  b. 

We  have  been  negotiating  with  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Milk  and  Cream  Co.,  of  New  York, 
for  the  sale  of  our  milk.  After  consider¬ 
able  correspondence  they  came  to  our 
terms,  which  were  one-half  cent  less  than 
Exchange  price  for  six  months.  At  pres¬ 
ent  about  30  cans  per  day  are  shipped, 
and  the  remainder  (90  cans)  Is  manufactur¬ 
ed  into  butter  and  pot  cheese.  Cows  did  not 
come  through  the  Winter  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  usual.  There  is  not  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  number  of  cows  milked,  but 
from  what  I  can  learn  they  are  not  yield¬ 
ing  as  much  milk  as  last  year.  There  are 
but  two  creameries  in  this  vicinity;  the 
principal  benefit  derived  from  them  is  a 
sharp  competition  between  the  creamery 
and  the  shipping  station  in  prices.  The 
producers  are  benefited  by  this  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  where  these  creameries  are  located, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  make  some  use 
of  them  in  the  sale  of  our  milk,  although 
they  are  six  or  seven  miles  away. 

TJnadilla  Forks,  N.  Y.  H.  p.  c. 

I  have  a  farm  of  100  acres,  worth  about 
$4,000,  on  which  I  keep  an  average  for 
the  year  of  15  milch  cows,  young  stock 
and  three  horses.  My  cows  last  year  were 
mostly  two,  three  and  four  years  old.  I 
received  from  them  from  March  1,  1901, 
to  March  1,  1902,  42,718  quarts  of  milk, 
which  netted  $933.24.  I  raised  six  acres 
of  corn,  which  filled  a  silo  12  x  12  feet  in¬ 
side,  24  feet  deep  when  settled;  eight  acres 
of  oats,  220  bushels.  Oats  were  very  light 
in  this  section  last  year.  I  had  about  20 
tons  of  hay;  bought  $125  worth  of  feed.  It 
takes  myself  and  hired  man  at  $200  and 
board  for  one  year  to  do  the  work  on 
farm.  Perhaps  from  this  you  can  get  the 
figures  you  desire.  In  regard  to  the  milk 
situation,  the  farmers  In  this  place  last 
Fall  started  to  build  a  condensery;  bought 
the  site,  put  up  the  building,  bought  con¬ 
densing  apparatus,  but  ran  short  o'f  funds 
before  completion,  so  rented  the  plant  to 
Howell  Bros.,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  for  two 
years,  they  to  furnish  funds  to  complete 
the  plant.  They  pay  not  less  than  25  per 
cent  for  seven  months,  and  20  per  cent 
for  five  months  off  New  York  Exchange 
price  and  pay  the  20th  of  each  month. 
They  are  now  receiving  about  240  40-quart 
cans  of  milk  dally.  J.  J.  H. 

Delhi,  N.  Y. _ 

Asparagus  Rust.— Generally  through  this 
section  the  Asparagus  rust  was  not  as 
bad  last  year  as  the  year  before.  The  year 
previous  it  was  still  worse,  showing  on  the 
tops  during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing 
season.  Extra  feeding  of  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizers  has  not  diminished  the  rust  in  my 
case,  for  I  have  used  only  stable  and  corn¬ 
stalk  manures  mixed,  made  on  the  farm, 
for  several  years.  I  cut  the  patch  very 
late  last  year,  expecting  to  tear  it  out, 
but  have  not  done  so,  and  am  cutting  it 
this  year.  I  do  not  think  that  late  cut¬ 
ting  is  very  Injurious,  as  the  rust  usually 
strikes  about  a  certain  stage  of  growth 
of  the  tops,  and  the  cutting  is  not  so  in¬ 
jurious  as  the  rust.  e.  t.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

Wtndmtt.t,  Work.— I  keep  20  cows,  and 
have  not  been  to  a  grist  mill  since  T  have 
had  my  windmill,  four  years.  Of  course. 
I  get  out  of  cut  stalks  once  in  a  while,  but 
then  I  feed  hay.  I  have  not  fed  a  whole 
stalk  since  I  had  the  windmill,  and  have 
cut  20  acres  some  Winters.  I  use  a  three- 
quarter-inch  cut.  Tf  you  are  in  a  valley 
or  have  not  a  good  exposure  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  prevailing  wind  in  cold  weather 
I  would  not  buy  a  windmill.  T  am  on  a 
hill,  and  have  nothing  to  break  the  force 
of  wind  except  in  the  southeast.  If  you 
have  over  25  or  30  head  of  stock  I  would 
get  a  14  or  16-foot  wheel.  Plan  to  have 
your  corn  barn  and  oat  bin  combined,  and 
If  possible  where  you  will  not  have  to 
load  either  to  get  them  to  the.  grinder,  and 
have  the  meal  spouted  or  elevated  to  your 
stable.  j.  h.  w. 

Madison  Lake,  Ohio. 


44  FRUIT  ef  THE  LOOM.” 

Men  and  women  of  taste  and  judgment 
go  into  ecstacies  over  the  wonderful  pat¬ 
terns,  textures  and  colors  which  are  ”  the 
fruit  of  the  loom."  But  there  is  one 
fruit  of  the  loom 
they  rarely  con¬ 
sider,  and  that  is 
the  frail  and  faded 
woman,  old  before 
her  time,  because 
necessity  compels 
her  to  work  under 
conditions,  which 
send  her  more 
favored  sister  to 
bed  and  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  care. 

The  diseases 
which  weaken  and 
torment  women, 
may  in  almost  all 
cases  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription.  1 1 
establishes  regu¬ 
larity,  dries  weak¬ 
ening  drains,  heals 
inflammation  and 
ulceration,  and 
cures  female  weak¬ 
ness. 

■I  had  female  trouble  for  eight  years,”  writes 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Dennis,  of  I2S  Kast  College  Street, 
Jacksonville,  Ills.  "Words  css  net  express  what 
1  suffered.  /  sought  rtlitf  among  tin  medical 
profession  and  found  non*.  Friends  urged  me  to 
try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  When  I 
commenced  taking  this  medicine  I  weighed 
ninety-five  pounds.  Now  I  weigh  one  hundred 
and  nfty-six  pound* — more  than  I  ever  weighed 
before.  I  was  so  bad  I  would  lie  from  day  to 
day  and  long  for  death  to  come  and  relieve  my 
suffering.  I  had  internal  inflammation,  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  drain,  brearing-down  pain,  and  such 
distress  every  month,  but  now  I  never  have  a 
ain — do  ail  my  own  work  and  am  a  strong  and 
ealthy  woman.” 

« Favorite  Prescription"  makes  weak 
women  strong,  sick  women  well.  Accept 
no  substitute  for  the  medicine  which 
works  wonders  for  weak  women. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  should  be 
used  with  ”  Favorite  Prescription  M  when¬ 
ever  a  laxative  is  required. 


Books  Worth  Buying. 


The  Soil.  F.  H.  King . $0.75 

How  Crops  Grow.  S.  W.  Johnson . 1.50 

How  Crops  Feed.  S.  W.  Johnson . 1.50 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate . 10 

Fertility  of  the  Land.  Roberts .  1.25 

Fertilizers.  Voorhees  .  1.00 

Talks  on  Manures.  Harris .  1.50 

Manures,  Making  and  Handling. 

Sempers  . 40 

Garden  Making.  Hunn  and  Bailey . 1.00 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book.  Bailey . 75 

Forcing  Book.  Bailey  .  1.0Q 

Nursery  Book.  Bailey  . 1.00 

Young  Market  Gardener.  Greiner . 50 

New  Rhubarb  Culture.  Morse . 50 

Asparagus  Culture.  Hexamer  . §Q 

The  Cauliflower.  Crozler .  1.00 

Cabbages.  Gregory  . 30 

Onions.  Gregory  . 30 

The  New  Horticulture.  Strlngfellow. ..  .60 

Ginseng.  M.  G.  Kalns . 35 

Farm  Poultry.  G.  C.  Watson . 1.2Ej 

The  Domestic  Sheep.  H.  Stewart . 1:50 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  Henry .  2.00 

Feeding  of  Animals.  Jordan .  1.25 

Animal  Breeding.  Thomas  Shaw . 1.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law _ 3.00 

Milk  and  Its  Products.  Wing .  1.00 

Milk  Making  and  Marketing . 10 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1.00 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn . 1.50 

Soiling  and  Ensilage.  Peer .  1.00 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Root . 1.25 

Life  of  the  Bee.  Maeterlinck .  1.40 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing.  Bailey...  1.25 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas _ 2.50 

Pruning  Book.  Bailey  . 1.50 

Bush  Fruits.  Card  .  1.50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh . 1.50 

Field  Notes  on  Apple  Culture.  Bailey..  .76 
Fruit  Harvesting  and  Marketing. 

Waugh  . 1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 10 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds.  Par¬ 
sons  . 1.00 

Landscape  Gardening.  Waugh  . 50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . 50 

Picturesque  Gardens.  Henderson  . 2.50 

Hedges  and  Windbreaks.  Powell . 50 

The  Farmstead.  I.  P.  Roberts . 1.25 

How  to  Plant  a  place.  Long . 10 

Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 10 

Lessons  with  Plants.  Bailey . 1.10 

Plant  Breeding.  Bailey . 1.00 

Story  of  the  Plants.  Grant  Allen . 40 

Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves. 

Matthews  . 1.5^ 

The  Rose.  Ellwanger  .  1.25 

How  to  Know  Wild  Flowers.  Dana...  2.00 

How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers.  Hunt . 2.00 

Violet  Culture.  Galloway  . 1.50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Staple  Crops.  San¬ 
derson  . 1.50 

Economic  Entomology.  J.  B.  Smith...  2.50 
Fumigated  Methods.  W.  H.  Johnson..  1.00 
Spraying  of  Plants.  Lodeman .  1.00 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


FEEDING  FISH  TO  HOGS. 

I  have  a  contract  to  remove  the  fish 
waste  from  a  market.  Can  I  feed  It  to 
hogs  without  tainting  the  meat? 

RfiADBR. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  no  personal 
experience,  hut  should  expect  the  pork 
to  be  soft  and  of  poor  flavor,  unless 
“finished  off”  with  corn.  We  should 
feed  the  hogs  at  least  three  weeks  on 
corn  before  selling  or  slaughtering. 

I  once  knew  a  miller  who  paid  boys 
for  catching  sculpins  that  were  very 
abundant  in  the  mill  pond  nearby,  which 
he  fed  to  his  hogs,  and  he  thought  it 
was  profitable  to  feed  the  fish  raw  in 
connection  with  grain.  The  hogs  cer¬ 
tainly  were  fat  and  in  a  thriving  condi¬ 
tion,  but  millers’  hogs  are  proverbially 
fat.  It  is  common  to  feed  hogs  on 
slaughter-house  offal.  Even  cows  eat 
fish  on  Cape  Cod  where  fish  is  abundant 
I  think  there  can  be  no  question  about 
fish  being  a  nutritious  and  healthful 
food  for  swine  and  poultry  where  it  can 
he  obtained  at  small  cost,  and  fed  in 
connection  with  other  food  with  profit. 

Massachusetts.  •  b.  p.  ware. 

The  fish  and  hog  experiment  was  tried 
years  ago  with  the  result  that  the  pork 
tasted  so  fishy  it  could  not  be  eaten  or 
sold.  As  I  remember,  it  gave  the  shotes 
a  rusty  look,  and  after  a  time  they  did 
not  thrive  on  the  fish.  My  advice  to 
your  reader  would  be  to  compost  the 
fish  waste  with  turf,  layer  on  layer,  in 
the  Fall,  and  in  the  Spring  break  it 
down  as  he  hauls  it,  and  top-dress  the 
land  either  for  corn,  oats  or  buckwheat, 
and  he  will  find  that  25  to  30  loads  per 
acre  will  give  him  big  returns.  We 
have  got  corn  as  high  as  150  baskets  per 
acre  and  60  to  70  bushels  of  oats,  and 
one  neighbor  cleaned  up  42  bushels  of 
buckwheat  from  about  120  rods  of  land. 
Mixed  this  way  the  waste  is  easily 
handled  and  almost  all  of  the  smell  is 
absorbed  by  the  turf.  c.  h.  g. 

Connecticut. 


DOG  AND  SHEEP  POWER  FOR 
FARMERS. 

I  find  the  power  a  very  profitable  in¬ 
vestment,  saving  much  time  and  labor. 

1  have  never  used  it  for  anything  but 
churning,  and  have  found  that  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  I  have  churned  as  high  as 
50  pounds  of  butter  at  one  churning; 
sometimes  have  churned  three  times  in 
one  day.  We  have  used  a  large  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  dog,  and  have  never  tried  anything 
else.  He  weighs  about  145  pounds.  I 
think  a  goat  would  be  my  next  prefer¬ 
ence.  I  tied  the  dog  in  the  power,  then 
took  hold  of  the  balance  wheel  and 
turned  the  power  steadily  until  he  got 
used  to  the  motion.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  use  the  whip,  although 
I  used  it  once  to  make  him  get  into  the 
power.  He  has  always  seemed  to  enjoy 
it,  has  never  shirked,  and  since  the  first 
few  times  he  has  not  had  to  be  tied  in. 
Often  he  will  jump  up  into  the  power 
when  he  is  not  asked,  and  there  is  no 
churning  to  be  done.  I  think  dogs  are 
the  cheapest  to  keep  and  the  easiest 
cared  for  of  any  animal,  being  a  good 
watchdog  as  well,  edwin  e.  de  long. 

New  York. 

I  used  a  sheep,  weighing  150  to  200 
pounds,  for  about  five  years  to  separate 
the  cream  from  the  milk  in  my  dairy, 
and  found  it  a  very  satisfactory  and 
practical  power  for  that  purpose.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  little  patience  in  teaching  the 
animal  at  first,  but  soon  it  can  be  left 
alone  to  perform  the  work  while  the 
milking  is  being  done,  only  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  happen  around  often  enough  to 
keep  milk  in  tank.  I  used  a  tread  power 
manufactured  by  the  Vermont  Farm 
Machine  Co.;  separated  the  milk  of  from 


30  to  45  cows  during  this  time.  I  have 
separated  as  high  as  400  and  500  pounds 
at  one  run;  as  I  have  enlarged  my  herd 
so  much,  milking  at  the  present  time 
about  65  cows,  I  found  it  too  much  for 
a  sheep,  and  use  a  steam  power,  but  for 
a  herd  of  10  to  30  cows  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  more  practical  than  the  sheep  power. 

Vermont.  a.  a.  dunklee. 

We  use  a  power  made  by  the  St 
Albans  Foundry  Co.  We  prefer  the 
power  to  run  a  cream  separator  with 
a  large  pulley  and  belt,  rather  than 
with  the  crank,  as  it  gives  a  stead¬ 
ier  motion.  A  sheep  or  dog  weigh¬ 
ing  about  150  pounds  is  very  good 
to  run  the  power.  We  consider  the 
power  is  a  very  profitable  investment, 
as  it  saves  one  man’s  time  in  turn¬ 
ing  the  handle,  especially  if  a  man  milks 
10  or  more  cows,  but  for  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  he  must  be  his  own  judge,  as  often 
with  only  a  small  amount  of  milk  a  man 
can  turn  it  through  by  hand  in  five  to 
10  minutes,  and  in  this  case  he  would 
not  need  a  power  badly.  The  sheep  like 
the  work  very  much.  At  first,  when  uie 
sheep  is  introduced  to  the  power,  he 
may  not  take  to  it  kindly,  but  a  little 
urging  and  a  little  feed  placed  at  the 
head  end  of  the  power  will  soon  make 
it  a  pleasure  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  he 
sees  or  hears  the  milk  pails  he  gets 
anxious  to  work  in  the  power.  You  can 
also  use  the  power  for  churning. 

Wisconsin.  e.  thorbus  &  son. 

DAIRY  AND  FARM  NOTES. 

Keeping  Down  Weeds. — Our  town 
correspondent  for  a  leading  county 
paper  says  in  a  recent  issue:  “The  dan¬ 
delion  is  destined  to  outroot  all  grasses 
in  this  country.  Many  meadows  are 
completely  carpeted  with  the  yellow 
blossoms.”  The  truth  of  the  above  is 
apparent  as  one  rides  through  the  coun- 
try,  and  yet  there  is  really  no  necessity 
for  such  a  statement.  A  rotation  of 
crops  is  a  positive  cure.  Our  meadows, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  small 
piece  not  easily  plowed,  are  free  from 
this  weed.  With  the  above  exception 
not  a  single  acre  has  been  mowed  twice. 
The  coming  haying  will  make  twice  on 
one-half.  The  other  half  is  last  year’s 
seeding.  I  am  satisfied  that  northern 
New  York  has  no  other  remedy  for 
weeds,  and  I  believe  the  statement  can 
be  made  general.  Annual  top-dressing 
with  stable  manure  offers  the  only  sub¬ 
stitute.  Weeds  will  be  kept  under  par¬ 
tial  subjection,  but  at  a  loss.  Top-dress¬ 
ing  does  not  permit  of  gaining  plant 
growth  from  potential  plant  food.  The 
soil  is  not  stirred;  does  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  air;  does  not  have  the 
benefit  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  due 
to  the  rotting  of  a  good  thick  sod.  In 
other  words,  growing  grass  upon  a  per¬ 
manent  meadow  by  continual  manuring 
may  be  compared  to  keeping  stock  upon 
purchased  food.  The  food  in  both  cases 
must  be  more  largely  supplied  from  out¬ 
side  sources,  and  that  is  not  all;  when 
drought  comes  the  grass-dependent 
farmer  suffers.  To  be  sure,  more  labor 
is  required  in  case  of  a  rotation,  and 
more  horse  power.  Soil  conditions  and 
individual  likes  must  have  an  influence, 
and  decide  between  these  two  systems. 
My  observation  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  where  the  second  method  is  at¬ 
tempted  lack  of  manure,  lack  of  bedding 
as  an  absorbent,  and  all  that  follows, 
soon  mean  less  top-dressing  and  more 
weeds.  Some  natural  grass  lands,  river 
bottoms  and  the  like  are  exempt  from 
this  rule;  otherwise  rotation  of  crops  on 
eastern  farms  is  our  only  safe  method. 

A  Suggestive  Reflection. —What  is 
your  standard?  Do  you  say  a  word  of 
praise  when  an  employee  does  well  for 
you,  or  do  you  accept  the  best  effort  as 


a  standard,  and  condemn  ordinary  or 
every-day  service?  I  have  never  seen  a 
human  being  so  devoid  of  pride,  or 
sometimes  vanity,  that  he  was  immune 
to  praise  if  rightly  said.  A  letter  re¬ 
cently  received  from  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  in  New  South  Wales  asking  for 
more  complete  information  upon  ques¬ 
tions  discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  evi¬ 
denced  two  things,  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
read  around  the  globe  and  that  farmers 
everywhere  are  seeking  information. 
These  things  are  stimulating,  and  show 
the  urgent  need  of  up-to-date  knowledge 
if  we  wish  to  succeed. 

Feeding  Roughage. — I  wonder  wheth¬ 
er  we  appreciate  the  demand  from  grow¬ 
ing  animals  for  bulky  food  to  keep  the 
stomach  distended?  Whey  feeding  illus¬ 
trates  the  point  to  an  extreme;  100 
pounds  contain  only  about  seven  pounds 
of  solids.  The  animal  therefore  must 
drink  and  void  93  pounds  of  water  to  get 
the  seven  pounds  dry  matter.  While 
not  an  ideal  food,  the  growth  obtained 
serves  to  show  a  demand  for  bulk. 
Working  animals  are  an  exception,  and 
we  might  offer  the  other  extreme  as 
best.  H.  E.  COOK. 

Stopping  a  Sucking  Cow. 

I  have  a  cow  that  sucks  herself,  and  I 
have  tried  a  good  many  ways  of  keeping 
her  from  doing  it,  but  with  very  little  suc¬ 
cess.  What  do  you  advise?  p.  m. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Take  a  piece  of  one-half-inch  bass¬ 
wood  six  inches  long  and  four  inches 
wide  cut  into  the  shape  shown  in  Fig. 
180.  Put  this  in  her  nose.  If  this  does 
not  stop  her  put  sharp  nails  in  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  dots.  If  she  is  cute  enough  to 
milk  herself  with  the  nails  in  then  put 
on  a  halter  and  a  surcingle;  fasten  a 


stiff  hardwood  stick  on  each  side  from 
halter  to  surcingle,  placing  the  sur¬ 
cingle  of  course  just  back  of  fore  legs. 
If  she  is  so  determined  to  suck  herself 
that  she  will  throw  herself  with  this 
harness,  I  should  feed  her  abundantly 
upon  fat-forming  foods  and  visit  the 
butcher.  h.  e.  cook. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


Breeders’  Directory 


RE8ISTERED  Jersey  Bull  CALVES 

from  Ida  Stoke  Pogls  and  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 
R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


fMIEDIICEV  Dill  I  C  For  Sale,  Nos.  Kofifl, 
lUCIfnOCI  DULLO  0933.  7470,  dropped 
July  1899.  July  1900,  April  1901. 

J.  H.  HUNTER,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A 

by 


Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
DELLHUR8T  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Cfir  Qolfl- PURBBBBI)  HOL8TEIN-FRIB8IAN8. 
rUI  wulo  Bargains  in  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  8COTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CfiENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


Wanted— Holstein-Friesians. 


Heifers  (Calves  or  Yearlings).  Must  be  first- 
class  and  registered. 


For  Sale— Chester  White  Pigs. 

Four  weeks  old.  from  registered  stock. 

T.  M.  RATION,  Beaver  Meadow  Farm,  West.  N.Y 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STO'K  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


Ie£.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrkshircs  and  C.  Whites. 


Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old.  mated  not 
akn.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


AUGUR  A  GOATS  pr 

Low  prices.  Large  olr.  E.  W 


irofltable.  Prise  stock. 
Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O 


Pnllih  Dyino— 8PByed  Females.  Circulars.  8ILAS 
vUIUC  Iliya  DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 


f>f||  I  ip  n||DC-By  Pr^e- Winning, imported 

llULLIC  (UlW  Sires  and  Trained  Danis.  Fit 
for  Bench,  Ranch  or  Farm.  Both  sexes:  all  ages. 
Also  a  Book  on  the  Care  and  Tralnl  g  of  the  COLLIE 
for  all  Practical  Uses  Price.  50o.  Book  free  to  pur 
chaser  of  Collie.  Maplemont  Sargent.  Albany,  Vt. 


nA-iL  4*  |  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 

ueain  10  lice  page  boom  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  3U7,  Apponaug,  R.  L. 


V  POULTRY  PROFITS;  making  hens  lay:getting 
rid  of  mites  and  lice;hatching;raising  chicks; 
curing  diseases;  many  valuable  pointers  sent 
free  with  name  of  nearest  agent  for  Lee’s  Lice 
Killer,  the  great  insecticide.  Ask  for  new 
catalogue.  GKO.  H.  LKK  TO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


=  NO  SPAVINS  = 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  In 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  ha# 
failed.  Detailed  information  abont  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


THE  CHAIN- HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1  llustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


The  BEST  Cattld 
Fastening. 
SMITH’S  TSelf- 
Adjnsting  Swing 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  staa- 
Chton  invented.  Thoa 
sands  In  use  Bluet  d 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
NY  lnfringementa 
will  be  prosecuted. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Posltlre  Cnru 


he  safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
place  of  all  linaments  for  mild  or  severe  action, 
noves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
l  FI  RING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
very  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
ce  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
5xpress.  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

K  L AWRENCE-WILLI  AMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 


Newttn’a  Helve,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure* 

A  veterinary  speoiflo  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  ti  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid. 
Jiswton  Horse  Remedy  Co. 

(  „  )  Toledo.  Ohio. 


riu  Ifilla.  Kills  lice.  Insects  and 

oianaara  riy  Miier  tieas. protectscowsfrom 

•  -  *  the  torture 

of  flies  in 
pasture 
whilemilk¬ 
ing;  will 
give  20  p  c. 
more  milk. 
Harmless 
to  man  and 
beast.  Evenly 
applied  with  our 
.  eclal  Sprayer  Calves 
and  young  stock  will 
tnuve.  Prevents  disease 
abortion,  which  is  caused uy  a  germ  prorogated 
unsanitary  conditions  For  81  we  will  send  to 
address  a  Sprayer  and  enough  Fly  Killer  disin- 
ant to  protect  150  cows.  Agents  wanted. 


spf 


\ 

CoW-FlV 

KILLER. 

Cait»a  *a,  t* 
one*  **  (»*«  •  <i|  al 
v#t,  thereafter  talc* 
or  three  time#  a  week 
fh«  KHier  can  alia  be 
•Ml  to  advantage  on 
noraot.  and  lor  killing 
Intacta  in  tN  garden 

LEGGETT  4  8N0TNI.il 

COW-FLY 

KILLER 

Quart,  half-gallon  and  gal¬ 
lon  cans.  Gives  satisfaction 
every  time.  Agents  Wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

Manufacturers  of  the  well- 
known  Champion  Dry 
Powder  Duster 
301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Shoo-Fly  'fllS 


THE 
ANIMALS' 
FRIEND 


Half  oent’i 
■worth  save* 
2  quarta 
milk  and 
much  flesh. 
Cures  sores,  hoof  ail¬ 
ments,  etc.  Shoo-Fly  is  the  original 
stock  protector  used  by  same  dairy  me 
—  since  1885.  Thousands  have  duplicated  iu 
to  50  gallons  seven  consecutive  years.  Beware 
ast.  of  imitations  that  last  only  a  few  hours  and 
pour  dealer  does  not  keep  Shoo-Fly  send  us 
t  improved  double  tube  sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-*  IJ  w 
ct  100  cows,  or  25c  for  liquid.  . 

i art  FREE  to  those  naming  Imitation  they  have  used# 
iromisiug  to  pay  express.  To  these  will  send  Sprayer  lor  ooc. 

IUGQLEUM  effectual  SHEEP  DIP 

all  Lice,  Ticks.  Cures  Scab,  Mange,  *orei.  The  best 
n  disinfectant.  Prevents  contagious  abortion.  rricefi.«F 
Add  from  20  tolOO  gals,  water.  Cattle  dipped  or  sprayed  m 
solemn  (1  to  30)  will  be  free  of  ticks  and  pass  the  quarantine. 

10-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.t  Phila.,Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  Shoo-Fly  to  bo  G.  K. — EDITOR • 
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SILAGE  FOR  SHEEP. 

I  have  been  feeding  50  sheep  one  fodder¬ 
ing  a  day  of  silage  the  past  Winter,  but 
have  an  idea  that  it  has  not  agreed  with 
them.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  fed  silage  to  sheep,  either  with 
good  or  bad  results,  and  in  all  cases  giving 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  silage 
so  fed.  I  want  to  know  whether  to  plan 
to  feed  it  next  Winter.  I  would  also  like 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  fed  silaged 
sweet  corncobs  from  corn  factories  to 
sheep,  giving  results  of  same.  Is  Hun¬ 
garian  a  first-class  sheep  feed?  h.  o.  b. 

Harrison,  Me. 

The  use  of  silage  as  a  sheep  feed  has 
been  attended  with  rather  variable  re¬ 
sults.  Fifteen  years  ago  silage  was 
thought  quite  unsatisfactory  as  a  sheep 
feed.  Of  recent  years  it  has  been  fed  to 
a  limited  extent,  but  not  always  with 
success.  A.  M.  Welsh,  of  Ionia,  Mich., 
has  fed  silage  on  a  large  scale  to  sheep 
being  fitted  for  the  market,  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  He  relies  largely  on 
silage  as  his  profit-making  food.  At  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station  sugar 
beets  and  rutabagas  were  fed  in  com¬ 
parison  with  corn  silage,  to  fattening 
lambs.  Without  giving  any  details  of 
the  experiment,  in  the  trial  where  sugar 
beets  were  compared  with  silage,  the  re¬ 
sults  rather  favored  the  beets,  but  where 
rutabagas  were  fed  the  silage  gave 
slightly  the  best  returns.  The  use  of 
these  succulent  foods  reduced  the  cost 
of  feeding  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  At 
Lebanon,  Ind.,  the  American  Canning 
Company  has  a  cannery,  and  the  past 
Winter  they  fed  a  lot  of  lambs  with  si¬ 
lage  made  from  the  refuse  from  the 
cannery,  essentially  corn  husks  and  pea- 
vines,  each  of  which  make  very  superior 
silage.  In  a  communication  to  me  re¬ 
cently  on  the  results  they  secured  in 
feeding  the  silage  to  lambs,  they  write: 
“We  fed  grain  with  it  (silage).  The 
lambs  did  not  improve  as  we  expected, 
and  it  was  not  a  success.”  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  silage  should 
not  be  fed  heavily  to  sheep,  but  rather 
as  one  would  feed  roots,  along  with  hay. 
In  such  cases  rather  better  returns 
might  be  looked  for  than  where  silage 
is  the  main  roughage.  Corncobs  contain 
but  little  nutriment,  and  represent  a 
very  low-grade  food,  such  as  one  could 
not  afford  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  as  a  food,  either  in  the  dry  form  or  as 
by-product  of  a  cannery.  Hungarian  is 
not  a  first-class  sheep  feed,  and  could 
hardly  take  the  place  of  clover  or  corn 
stover.  Sheep  will  gain  in  weight  on  it, 
but  will  not  do  as  well  as  on  most  other 
standard  hays  and  coarse  fodder.  Feeds 
of  the  millet  class,  when  heavily  fed, 
will  promote  scours  in  some  cases. 

C.  S.  PLUMB. 


FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY 

Part  VII. 

Poultry  raising  on  a  grain  farm  is  one 
of  the  things  that  usually  receives  a 
very  small  share  of  the  attention  due  it, 
and  we  claim  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Only  enough  chickens  are  raised  each 
year  to  supply  our  own  table,  and  a  few 
turkeys  are  raised  to  sell.  Our  limited 
market  is,  however,  easily  overstocked, 
and  the  business  is  not  as  satisfactory 
as  in  former  years.  Sixty  chickens  and 
34  turkeys  have  been  hatched  up  to  date, 
June  9.  The  largest  flock  of  turkeys  we 
ever  raised  was  78,  several  years  ago. 
Turkey  raising  has  many  drawbacks. 
Skunks  and  dogs  disturb  the  hens  while 
sitting,  and  destroy  their  eggs,  and  we 
have  had  several  turkeys  eaten  by  rats 
when  two  or  three  weeks  old.  The  tur¬ 
key  eggs  are  set  under  hens  mostly,  and 
they  take  fully  as  good  care  of  the 
young  birds  as  the  turkey  hens.  After 
hatching  the  hens  are  confined  in  rain¬ 
proof  coops,  and  when  the  turkeys  are 
three  or  four  days  old  the  hens  are  tied 
to  the  coop  with  a  long  string,  and  al¬ 
lowed  limited  range.  They  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  free  range  until  three  or  four 
months  old.  The  young  turkeys  are  fed 
bread,  soaked  in  water,  for  the  first  six 
weeks  entirely.  After  this  some  ground 
barley  is  mixed  with  the  bread,  and 


when  they  are  two  months  old  ground 
oats  or  barley  may  be  fed  safely.  Whole 
grain  is  sure  death  to  them  until  they 
are  at  least  three  months  old.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  turkey  business  is  in 
charge  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 

The  plot  of  ground  retained  for  a 
garden  is  well  drained  and  protected 
from  hot  south  winds  by  a  few  rows  of 
willow  bushes.  Only  common  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  beets,  carrots,  onions, 
squashes,  etc.,  are  grown.  Tomatoes  do 
well  in  our  soil,  and  mangels  have  been 
grown  weighing  30  pounds.  Celery  does 
not  bleach  well,  and  the  soil  is  too 
heavy  and  season  too  short  for  melons. 
A  combined  hand  drill  and  cultivator  is 
used,  and  would  be  hard  to  get  along 
without.  Potatoes,  corn,  squashes,  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  cabbage  are  planted  so  that 
they  may  be  cultivated  with  a  horse  ma¬ 
chine  until  the  garden  is  fenced.  Squash 
seed  is  first  planted  in  boxes  and  then 
the  plants  are  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground  later.  The  bugs  are  much  less 
troublesome  when  handled  in  this  way. 
A  four-foot  wire  fence,  two-inch  mesh, 
is  put  up  every  Summer,  after  things 
get  well  started,  and  taken  down  in  the 
Fall.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  poultry 
and  rabbits  away  from  the  plants. 
Twelve  acres  of  fodder  corn  have  been 
drilled  the  past  week.  The  ground  is 
prepared  the  same  as  for  potatoes.  A 
common  shoe  drill  is  used,  and  it  is 
drilled  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and 
about  2V2  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Four 
rows  can  be  sown  at  once  with  an  ll- 
foot  drill.  Small  strips  of  board  are 
tacked  in  the  bottom  of  the  grain  box, 
closing  all  the  cups  except  those  in  use. 
We  have  been  very  successful  raising 
corn  this  way  and  besides  it  saves  buy¬ 
ing  a  corn  planter.  We  are  particular 
to  get  the  rows  straight  and  even  dis¬ 
tance  apart  on  account  of  cultivation. 
Last  year  we  had  in  20  acres,  planted 
June  13  and  harvested  September  1,  the 
corn  being  from  six  to  eight  feet  high 
at  that  time.  In  drilling  this  corn  the 
drill  was  set  for  five  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre,  and  at  this  rate  it  required 
about  three  pecks  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
The  variety  grown  is  the  Giant  White 
Fodder,  the  seed  being  Iowa  grown.  The 
field  will  be  harrowed,  cultivated  and 
weeded  with  the  same  machinery  used 
for  potatoes.  j.  d.  b. 

Wolverton,  Minn. 


TURKEYS;  HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  THEM 

If  a  beginner,  select  three  or  four  of 
the  best  shaped  hens  you  can  find  in  a 
large  flock  and  mate  to  a  gobbler  from 
another  flock  that  is  not  related  to  the 
hens.  Never  inbreed  turkeys;  if  you 
raise  any  young  birds  at  all  from  the 
inbred  stock,  they  will  be  worthless  as 
breeders  for  the  next  season.  As  to  the 
age  of  breeding  stock,  yearling  and  two- 
year-old  hens  produce  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  offspring,  and  hens  of  that  age  will 
lay  more  eggs  in  a  season  than  older 
birds.  Feeding  the  breeding  stock  has 
everything  to  do  with  the  number  of 
eggs  laid  and  their  fertility.  Feed  very 
sparingly  of  grain,  as  fat  turkeys  do  not 
lay  fertile  eggs,  nor  many  of  any  kind. 
Give  little  or  no  corn  to  the  breeders; 
buckwheat  will  keep  them  in  better  con¬ 
dition,  and  cut  clover  is  very  good.  A 
head  of  cabbage  is  greatly  relished  by 
them,  and  is  one  of  the  best  things  you 
can  feed  them  through  the  Winter 
months.  Give  them  all  the  grit  tney 
can  eat  once  a  week.  Keep  your  turkeys 
as  tame  as  possible;  they  are  easier 
cared  for,  and  will  not  wander  so  far 
away.  Do  not  keep  turkeys  with  or 
near  other  poultry.  Do  not  let  them  run 
around  the  barnyard  or  farm  buildings, 
and  keep  away  from  stagnant  pools  of 
water. 

An  open  shed  with  wire  netting  front 
facing  the  south,  situated  in  an  upland 
pasture,  makes  an  ideal  place  for  rais¬ 
ing  tui'keys.  May  15  is  early  enough  to 
hatch  the  first  poults  in  the  Northern 
States.  The  ground  is  generally  very 
cold  and  damp  previous  to  that  time. 


Feed  the  young  for  the  first  time  when 
36  hours  old,  and  the  first  food  should 
be  grit  in  some  form.  Sea  shells  make 
the  best  of  grit  for  the  young,  and 
crushed  clamshells  are  very  good  when 
the  turkeys  are  four  months  old  or 
older.  The  young  should  have  but  very 
little  water  till  after  they  are  two 
months  old.  I  have  raised  75  per  cent 
of  a  flock  of  young  turkeys  to  maturity 
that  did  not  have  a  drop  of  water  till 
they  were  over  a  month  old.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Douglas  Mixture  added  to 
every  quart  of  drinking  water  is  very 
beneficial;  it  prevents  cholera  and 
diarrhoea,  and  is  a  great  help  in  destroy¬ 
ing  tapeworms.  Tapeworms  kill  more 
turkeys  than  most  people  have  any  idea 
of.  Ground  pumpkin  seeds  mixed  with 
their  food  is  as  good  a  remedy  as  I  have 
ever  tried  for  tapeworms.  Cleanliness 
in  every  way  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Remove  the  droppings  at  least  three 
times  per  week.  Always  cover  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards  with  road  dust  or  dry  earth. 
Have  a  dust  box  five  or  six  feet  square 
and  one  foot  deep,  with  a  roof  or  cover 
that  will  keep  out  all  storm.  A  good 
dust  box  is  of  untold  value  in  keeping 
down  lice.  Lice  are  sure  death  to  young 
turkeys,  and  every  means  of  keeping 
them  down  must  be  used.  See  that  the 
sitters  are  free  from  them,  and  dust 
three  or  four  times  while  incubating 
with  some  good  insect  powder.  Remem¬ 
ber  you  can  easily  overfeed  the  young 
ones,  and  that  means  death  to  them.  In 
a  good  dry  season  insects  are  always 
plenty,  and  the  young  turkeys  need  no 
feed  at  all  after  the  first  week.  Always 
see  that  your  flock  is  home  at  night, 
and  made  secure  from  both  human  and 
animal  thieves.  I  think  a  mink  is  the 
worst  animal  that  troubles  poultry;  it 
will  kill  40  or  50  turkeys  in  one  night, 
running  from  one  to  another  as  fast  as 
it  can  go,  giving  each  a  bite  in  the  neck 
that  soon  kills  it.  The  skunk  can  do  no 
harm  if  there  are  bottoms  in  the  coops 
and  houses.  If  desirous  of  March  chick¬ 
ens  when  there  are  no  broody  hens, 
and  you  do  not  possess  an  incubator, 
select  a  box  two  feet  square  and  1%  foot 
deep;  make  a  good  nest  in  it,  place  one 
dozen  nest  eggs  therein.  Then  introduce 
the  turkey  hen  to  this  nest  and  fasten 
her  in  it,  so  she  is  not  able  to  stand  up 
in  the  nest.  Remove  from  nest  once  a 
day  to  feed  and  water.  In  three  or  four 
days  the  turkey  will  go  back  on  the 
nest  of  her  own  free  will,  and  will  sit 
as  patiently  as  an  eight-day  clock.  A 
turkey  will  easily  cover  25  hens’  eggs. 

h.  m.  r. 


EMPIRE 


which  tells  all  about  the 

Easy 
Running 
CREAM  SEPARATOR- 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 
U.  S. BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Save$  1 0  per  Cow 

EVERT  YEAR  OF  USE. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

"Alpha”  and  “ Baby"styles .  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NKW  YORK 


The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

“It  (rets  the  Cream.”  Twenty  per  cent 
more  than  by  setting  In  pans. 

WATER  IS  NOT  MIXED  WITH  MILK, 
therefore.  Impure  water  does  not  taint 
the  cream,  and  the  skimmed  milk  Is  left 
pure  and  sweet.  We  pay  the  Freight. 

Descriptive  circulars,  reliable  testi¬ 
monials  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 
Write  to-day.  Can’t  get  In  touch  with 
such  a  money-maker  too  qnlck. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co., 

188  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BALES 


15  TONS 
A  DAY 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  Baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
haler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days’  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  GEO-  ERXEL co  ?  Q„incy<  n|. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  TO  sties  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
3trong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  meohanlo  oaa 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  oatalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  X.  V. 


Brightwood  Silo  Coating 

w/c%Rf  proof 

Will  not  scale.  Perfect  preservative  for  Inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  new  or  old  wood.  Crane’s 
Prolific  Ensilage  Corn  (20  tons  ensilage  or  180 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  Write  for  prloes. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STORE,  Springfield,  Mass. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


IS  THE  STANDARD 

ST f  AM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS.  $.fl  / 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  WM 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EE  ;  |S^o 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX 


HORSE  COLIC, 


Distemper,  Founder.  Pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract¬ 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc., 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  in¬ 
variably  cured  by  the  use  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
refunded.  Used  and 
by  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  Hay  do  likewise  for  you. 


TUTTLE  S  FAMILY  ELIXW  cures 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly, 
“Veterinary  Experience”  r  if  ER- 


cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
Our  100-  page  book, 

FREE. 


Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  bat  Tuttle**, 
Avoid  ail  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  it  any. 


Cost  of  Feed  Reduced 

ONE-HALF. 

Flow  of  Milk  Increased 

ONE-FOURTH 

BY  USING 

Green  Mountain 

SILOS. 

Catalogs  of  Silos  and  Dairy 
Goods  ssnt  free  on  request. 

Moseley  &  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

Wanted.  RUTLAND.  VT. 


A  Literal  Proposition. 

Thrice-a-Week  World  and  )  $|  gR 
The  Rural  New-  Y  orker  )  i  teak 

One  of  our  special  offers  Is  the  Thrice-a-Week 
World  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  combined 
for  $1.65  a  year.  By  this  arrangement  you  are 
sure  to  obtain  all  the  news  of  the  day,  and  Infor¬ 
mation  of  special  Interest  to  the  farm  and  home 
at  the  same  time.  The  Thrice-a-Weet  World  Is  a 
clean,  reliable  newspaper,  and  the  low  figure  at 
which  It  Is  offered,  in  conjunction  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  should  make  the  combination  un¬ 
usually  attractive. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo.  1901.  Send  tor  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  Nr  1 1  “J  Anyone 
UULI/  For  Any  Purpose 

Statlonaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  yonr  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK’S 
DOUBLK- 
ACTION 

Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
15.000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  In 


CLARK'S  SULKY 

Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HI66ANUM,  CONN. 
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HUMOROUS 

There  was  a  young  giri  from  Racine 
Who  planted  a  Boston  baked  bine; 

Said  she,  with  a  frown, 

“Baked  beans  are  brown, 

But  this  one  is  coming  up  grlne.” 

—Chicago  News. 

“See  where  they’ve  formed  a  broom¬ 
stick  trust.”  “What  for?”  “To  beat  the 
carpet  trust.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

She:  “He  declares  he  loves  the  very 
ground  I  tread  on.”  He:  “Ah!  I 
thought  he  had  his  eyes  on  the  estate.” 
—Harvard  Lampoon. 

“Why,  Willie,”  said  his  teacher, 
“what  makes  your  hair  so  red?”  “Aw, 
I  just  had  scarlet  fever  and  it  settled  in 
me  head.” — The  Widow. 

Barber:  “That  man  who  just  went 
out  has  a  good  head  for  business.”  Cus¬ 
tomer:  “That  old,  bald-headed  gentle¬ 
man?”  Barber:  “Yes;  I  sell  him  three 
bottles  of  hair  rcnewer  a  month.” — Tit- 
Bits. 

“But  you  must  remember,  dear,  that 
you  promised  to  ‘love,  honor  and  obey’ 
your  husband.”  “It  isn’t  possible,  Grand¬ 
ma.  I  defy  any  woman  to  love  and 
honor  a  man  who  always  insists  on  be¬ 
ing  obeyed.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

“And  aren’t  you  going  to  give  your 
penny  for  the  poor  heathen?”  asked  the 
Sunday  school  teacher  reprovingly.  “Oh, 
I  s’pose  so,”  replied  little  Bobbie,  as  he 
held  it  reluctantly,  “if  you  think  they 
need  it  wurs’n  I  do.” — Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Mrs.  Youngbiude:  “I’ve  come  to  com¬ 
plain  of  that  flour  you  sent  me.”  Grocer: 
“What  was  the  matter  with  it?”  Mrs. 
Youngbride:  “It  was  tough.  I  made  a 
pie  with  it  and  it  was  as  much  as  my 
husband  could  do  to  cut  it.” — Troy 
Times. 

“You  seem  rather  hilarious  to-day,” 
the  lathe  remarked  to  the  buzz  saw. 
“Yes,”  remarked  the  buzz  saw,  “the  man 
who  runs  me  brought  some  whisky  into 
the  shop  with  him  a  little  while  ago.” 
“Well?”  “Well,  I  took  two  or  three 
fingers  at  his  expense.” — Credit  Lost. 

Doctor:  “Nothing  serious,  I  assure 
you.  Your  wife  merely  has  a  small  ulcer 
on  the  end  of  her  tongue.”  Enpeck: 
“Say,  Doctor,  is  that  a  fact?”  Doctor: 
“Certainly,  sir!  I  hope  you  don’t  think 
I  would  misrepresent  the  case?”  En¬ 
peck:  “Oh,  no;  but  your  discovery  that 
her  tongue  really  had  an  end  seems  too 
good  to  be  true.” — Chicago  News. 

“How’s  times?”  asked  the  tourist. 
“Pretty  tolerable,  stranger,”  responded 
the  old  man,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
stump.  “I  had  some  trees  to  cut  down, 
but  the  cyclone  leveled  them  and  saved 
me  the  trouble.”  “That  was  good.” 
“Yes;  and  chen  the  lightning  set  fire  to 
the  brush  pile  and  saved  me  the  trouble 
of  burning  it.”  “Remarkable!  But 
what  are  you  doing  now?”  “Waiting  for 
an  earthquake  to  come  along  and  shake 
the  potatoes  out  of  the  ground.” — Chi¬ 
cago  News. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  T  S  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  o>-'  s  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSG.  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS} 

can  save  money  by  using  and  make  money 
by  selling  Hold  East  Corn  Binders, 
pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  less 
than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Easily  1 
sold.  Liberal  terms.  Get  temtory 
,  lick.  Complete  outfit  midled  free. 

aT IE  CO..  B.72,Unadilla,N.Y. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 


Ill 

■TJtACU*L« 


Water  Street, 

A .  Y, 


A  Shipment  from  Ward's 


There  must  be  considerable  satisfaction  to  every 
man  when  he  realizes  that  he  has  done  some* 
thing  wise  and  creditable,  especially  when  it  di¬ 
rectly  concerns  the  welfare  of  himself  and  family. 
Here  is  a  man  who  is  hauling  a  shipment  home, 
content  with  the  knowledge  that  all  his  supplies 
for  several  months  have  been  purchased  at  whole* 
sale  prices,  or  in  other  words  at  a  saving  of  about 
SO  per  cent  over  his  home  prices. 

He  has  no  cause  to  worry  as  to  what  he  will  find  inside 
the  boxes.  He  has  received  shipments  from  us  before  and 
knows  that  everything  will  be  found  first*ciass  and  exactly 
as  represented.  Even  if  something  is  wrong,  he  knows  that 
no  firm  in  the  country  is  more  anxious  to  make  it  right  than 
we  are.  We  have  customers  everywhere  —  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  United  States.  Beyond  a  doubt  some  of 
your  neighbors  deal  with  us.  If  you  are  not  a  heavy  buyer, 
why  not  join  with  a  neighbor  and  get  your  supplies  by 
freight?  It  only  takes  too  pounds  to  make  a  profitable 
freight  shipment. 

You  may  need  a  catalogue  to  start  with.  Our  1,000  page 
catalogue  containing  over  70,000  quotations  and  17,000 
illustrations  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  IS  cents  to  partly  pay 
the  postage.  This  catalogue  is  already  in  the  homes  of 
over  2,000,000  careful  buyers  and  should  be  in  your 
home  also.  Send  for  it  to*day. 

Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co. 


CHICAGO 

The  house  that  tells  the  truth. 
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Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Bye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
ihan  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
;he  GRANT- FERRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


EPARATORS  AND  POWERS. 

•  For  1 . 2  and  .3  horses,  with  governor;  level  or 


Sweep  powers, 

Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines — li  to  JT)  1I.I\,  mounted  or 
stationary.  The  3lcs»Inser  3Ii*gT.  Co.,  Tutainy,  Pa. 


'TUGHTEN  YOUR  OWN  BUGGY  TIRES-No 

heating  required;  does  not  mar  the  paint;  any¬ 
one  can  operate.  Machine  complete,  with  100  Alumi¬ 
num  Washers,  sent  on  receipt  of  $2.  Guaranteed  to 
do  tbe  work.  Your  money  back  If  not  as  represented. 
RAPID  TIRE  TIGHTENER  CO.,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 


Our  Patented 
Grrooved  Tired 

WHEELS 

made  to  fit  any  size  skein.  The 

groove  saves :  spokes,  brakes,  wheels. 
Order  new  wheels  to  replace  old 
ones,  oralow  truck  wagon  from 
the  largest  steel  wheel  works  in  U.  S. 

METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  Ill, 


The  Business  Farmers’  Way 

Thrashes  his  own  Grain.  Has  Grain  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  highest  price.  Thrashes  lor  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Uses  power  to  saw  wood,  grind  feed,  cut  fodder. 

SAVES  MONEY  IN  EVERY  DIRECTION. 
Let  us  talk  the  matter  over;  will  do  you  no  harm; 
will  please  us.  Send  for  our  catalogue,  that  will  be 
an  Introduction. 


HORSE  POWERS,  anti  CLEANERS, 


One  &  t  wo-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  P||TTCRC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  Uu  I  I  LflO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS,Pottstown,Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 


White  ZOth  Century  Thrasher,  six  sizes,  1  to  10 
horse  power.  Overshot  and  Undershot. 
Tread  Powers,  Lever  Powers,  Engines, 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters  anti  Crushers. 
ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  W’ks,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


GAS  and  fkE  T  IVf  XT' 

GASOLINE  Mid  IX  VJf  1  IX  Mid  >3 

Sold  on  Trial— by  Builder  to  User. 

ALEX.  T.  GIBSON,  5  Jefferson  Avo.,  Utica,  N.  Y 


The 


HOOVER”  ass? 


Rapid,  Clean 
and  Satisfactory 
work 

guaranteed. 


Try  it  in  your  ownfleld 
W  ri  te  for  catalogue. 


THE  HOOVER-PROUT  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


HEEBNER’S  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 


The  best  cutter  on  the  market  for  green  or  dry  corn. 
Leading  ensilage  cutter  made.  It  not  only  cuts,  but  crushes 
the  stalks,  rendering  them  palatable.  Stock  greatly  relish 
and  thrive  on  1 1.  A  15.00  attachment  turns  tho  machine  Into  a  perfect 
Hhreddor.  Runs  with  lenst power.  Used  for cuttlmrallklndsof stock  foods, 
l’owor  can  bo  applied  to  pumping,  churning, grinding,  etc.  Catalog  free. 

HEEBXEK  A'  SONS,  22  Krone!  St.,  Lanudale,  Pa. 
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nFDERIGK’S  FULL  CIRCLE  PRESSES 

MM  mmm  MM  are  the  beet  and  most  eoonomlo.  They  make  the  most 

I  compact  and  even  six©  bales.  Load  cars  to  maximum.  Patent  automatic 
Teedlng  and  condensing  hopper  device  saves  half  labor.  Poderlck  Presses  in- 
chide  over  150  different  styles,  In  Horse,  8toam  and  Hand  Power.  Every¬ 
thing  fully  described  In  our  catalogue.  Nend  for  it. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  4.S  TIVOLI  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


HALLOCK’S  OK 

Potato  Digger. 


Patented 

August  24,  1897. 

PRICE 


An  Offer  to 
Potato 
Growers  l 

To  prove  that  the  “0  K” 
is  the  best  potato  digger 
made,  that  it  will  do 
work  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  you,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  where  we  have 
no  agents,  we  will  send 
one  on  trial,  freight  paid, 
to  any  responsible  potato 
grower. 

D. Y. HALLOCK  &  SONS, 

YORK,  PA. 
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AN  ORCHARD  FROM  ROOT-CRAFTS. 

PLANTED  WHERE  TREES  ARE  TO  GROW. 

Is  the  Plan  a  Practical  One? 

Will  it  pay  to  set  apple  root-grafts  in  good  land  where 
they  are  to  remain  and  make  orchard  trees?  That  is, 
will  the  first  six-inch  cuts  of  good  first  class,  one-year 
apple  seedlings  and  the  very  best  of  long,  healthy  apple 
scions,  perhaps  a  foot  or  more  long,  grafted  together 
at  the  bench  next  Winter  and  then  set  in  thoroughly 
prepared  soil,  the  following  Spring,  do  to  put  directly 
into  orchard  form,  provided  they  are  staked,  hoed  and 
cultivated  thoroughly  until  they  grow  up  to  bearing 
trees?  Will  they  be  as  good,  or  nearly  so,  as  one-year- 
old,  transplanted  trees  treated  the  same  way?  Will  it 
be  more  trouble  in  the  end  to  care  for  them  in  this  way 
than  the  extra  cost  of  buying  two-year-old  trees  and 
planting  them  out?  Such  grafts  would  not  cost  over  $5 
per  1,000;  they  ought  to  make  a  good  growth  and  they 
will  not  need  any  transplanting  and  very  little  replant¬ 
ing.  There  ought  to  be  no  Woolly  asphis  and  no  root- 
gall,  as  on  nursery  trees.  a  Maryland  reader. 

WOULD  START  THEM  IN  NURSERY— I  have 
never  had  any  experience  in  planting  apple  grafts  in 
orchard,  but  from  my  long  experience 
in  the  business  I  would  not  advise  it. 

If  cheapness  is  desired  I  would  prefer 
to  buy  the  grafts,  set  them  in  nur¬ 
sery  rows  and  grow  them  two  years, 
unless  they  made  a  growth  of  four 
or  five  feet  the  first  year;  then  1 
would  set  at  one  year.  The  extra 
care  and  chance  of  failure  from  set¬ 
ting  the  grafts  direct  in  the  orchard 
•would  be  more  than  the  care  and 
transplanting  at  one  or  two  years  old. 

If  a  six-inch  root  and  12-inch  graft 
(making  18  inches)  are  used  it  would 
be  too  long,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  scion  should  be  under  the  soil, 
and  this  would  be  setting  too  deeply. 

Three  or  four-inch  root  and  five  or 
six-inch  scion  would  be  long  enough. 

One-year-old  trees  can  be  bought  very 
cheaply,  and  would  be  more  likely  to 
give  satisfaction  to  anyone  not  con¬ 
versant  with  growing  trees  from  the 
start.  CHAS.  BLACK. 

New  Jersey. 

DOES  NOT  BELIEVE  IN  IT.— 

Whatever  one  does  in  starting  an  or¬ 
chard  I  believe  it  pays  to  do  it  in  the 
best  manner  possible.  This  need  not 
be  the  most  expensive  way,  but 
should  be  the  most  thorough.  It 
never  pays  to  buy  poor  trees  at  any 
price  when  good  ones  can  be  had  reasonably.  Had 
your  inquirer  ever  been  a  nurseryman  I  do  not  think 
he  would  have  asked  the  question.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  trees  so  grown  would  not  be  as  subject  to 
Woolly  aphis,  root-gall  and  other  diseases  as  those 
grown  in  any  other  manner.  The  finest  apple  or¬ 
chards  I  have  ever  seen  were  planted  with  trees  which 
were  taken  from  the  nursery  at  the  age  and  size  usual 
for  planting  in  orchards,  then  planted  in  nursery  rows 
and  there  grown  for  two  years  before  being  planted 
in  the  orchard.  True,  it  cost  more  to  begin,  but  it 
was  money  well  invested,  as  results  proved.  I  do  not 
believe  the  proposed  plan  is  practicable  or  in  any  way 
desirable.  l.  t.  yeomans. 

New  York. 

TOP-WORKED  SEEDLINGS  BETTER— I  am  not 
experienced  on  this  line,  but  believe  there  would  be 
no  advantage  in  leaving  the  graft  a  foot  long.  One 
or  two  buds  on  the  graft  would  make  a  tree  just  as 
soon,  and  would  allow  the  root  to  gain  strength.  I 
believe,  however,  that  to  make  a  commercial  orchard 
of  long  life  the  proper  thing  to  do  for  a  man  who 


would  attend  to  it  right  (and  it  would  require  a  man 
of  that  kind  to  succeed  with  a  large  orchard),  would 
be  to  grow  his  own  seedlings  and  set  them  out  in  the 
orchard,  and  top-work  the  natural  wood. 

New  York.  t.  b.  wilson. 

TOO  MUCH  TRAVELING  REQUIRED.— I  have  had 
no  experience  in  growing  an  orchard  from  root-grafts 
set  where  the  trees  are  to  remain,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  care  to  try  the  experiment:  In  my  earlier  years  I 
had  some  experience  in  nursery  work,  and  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  the  assertion  that  no  nurseryman  would  think  of 
planting  an  orchard  for  himself  in  this  way,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  inexperienced  in  nursery  work  should  not 
attempt  it.  Root-grafts  require  properly  fitted  soil 
and  special  care  and  attention  the  first  year,  and  it 
seems  foolish  to  think  of  traveling  many  times  over 
a  20-acre  field  to  care  for  1,000  trees,  and  to  do  poorly 
what  can  be  done  much  better  in  the  space  of  a  few 
rods.  If  the  ground  is  in  proper  condition  why  not 
buy  good  trees  of  a  reliable  nurseryman,  and  save 
two  years’  time?  If  the  ground  is  not  in  good  order, 


and  the  man  wishes  to  grow  his  trees  from  the  grafts, 
let  him  plant  in  nursery  rows  and  transplant  at  two 
or  three  years.  He  will  find  this  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  than  to  attempt  to  plant  the  grafts  where 
he  wishes  his  trees  to  remain.  l.  r.  bryant. 

Illinois. 

A  NURSERYMAN  SAYS  “NO.”— I  would  say  no. 
The  nursery  is  the  place  to  rear  young  trees,  where  the 
proper  care  and  attention  may  be  given  them  for  their 
best  development.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  apple  grafts 
set  never  make  first-class  trees,  and  planted  in  an 
orchard  many  of  them  might  make  misses  when  trees 
are  wanted.  If  the  field  was  set  to  trees  from  nursery 
when  the  apple  grafts  are  planted,  the  orchard  would 
be  bearing  two  or  three  years  before  the  graft,  and 
the  gain  in  fruit  would  much  more  than  offset  the 
difference  in  cost  of  tree;  besides,  the  risk  would  be 
much  less.  There  would  be  very  few  orchards,  in  my 
opinion,  if  such  a  method  was  adopted  for  starting 
them.  EDWIN  HOYT. 

Connecticut. 

BETTER  CARE  IN  NURSERY— The  subject  of  the 


practical  benefits  of  setting  apple  root-grafts  in  the 
orchard  where  the  tree  is  to  stand,  has  able  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  It  has  been  tried 
in  this  locality  several  times,  but  the  results  have  not 
been  gratifying.  I  believe  it  possible  to  set  good  first- 
class  apple  grafts,  in  thoroughly  prepared  soil,  where 
the  tree  is  to  remain,  and  be  as  good,  or  nearly  so, 
as  older  trees  transplanted  from  nursery.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  not  probable,  that  they  will  receive  the  same 
care  and  attention  bestowed  by  the  nurseryman  upon 
his  graft;  but  there  are  very  few  people  who  could, 
or  would,  give  them  this  attention.  Good  grafts,  set 
right,  cultivated  every  few  days,  carefully  hoed  and 
understandingly  handled,  could  be  grown  as  well  set 
30  feet  apart  as  in  the  nursery  row,  but  few  would 
care  to  give  this  culture,  and  when  the  question  of 
cost  is  taken  into  consideration  I  believe  No.  1  two- 
year-old  trees  would  be  the  cheaper.  I  would  serious¬ 
ly  question  the  statement  that  Woolly  aphis  and  root- 
gall  are  started  mainly  in  the  nursery,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  considered  it  an  advantage  to  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  examining  the  roots  of  all 
trees  I  set,  and  rejecting  any  that 
show  disease  or  have  made  a  poor 
growth.  We  find  that  a  good  healthy 
transplanted  one  or  two-year-old 
tree,  one  that  has  made  a  robust 
growth  before  transplanting,  free  of 
disease  at  this  time,  will  grow  off 
with  very  little  of  its  growth  retard¬ 
ed,  and  if  kept  in  good  growing  con¬ 
dition,  will  very  largely  resist  the 
ravages  of  Woolly  aphis.  If  root-gall 
is  a  disease  due  to  soil  conditions,  or 
rather  is  in  the  soil  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties,  as  some  of  our  scientists  be¬ 
lieve,  it  would  make  little  difference 
whether  graft,  one  or  two-year-old 
trees  were  set,  so  far  as  that  disease 
is  concerned.  R.  G.  Bagby,  of  New 
Haven,  Mo.,  one  of  our  leading  hor¬ 
ticulturists  and  nurserymen,  has 
made  quite  extensive  investigations 
of  this  disease,  and  states  that  he  does 
not  regard  it  as  a  nursery  disease. 
He  believes  that  any  orchard,  even 
that  produced  from  seedlings,  would 
not  be  any  more  immune  than  nur¬ 
sery  trees.  a.  z.  moore. 

Missouri. 

PREFERS  THE  ROOT-GRAFTS.— 
I  think  it  will  pay  to  set  apple  grafts 
where  they  are  to  remain,  provided 
they  are  first-class  collar-grafts,  scion  the  same  size 
as  root,  well  wound  with  waxed  thread.  If  the  gi’ower 
will  give  the  attention  he  suggests  I  believe  he  will 
have  a  very  long-lived  tree,  and  one  that  will  with¬ 
stand  windstorms.  It  will  not  be  any  more  trouble  in 
the  end,  but  more  to  start  with.  I  do  not  think  he 
should  have  a  missed  tree.  I  have  80  acres  in  orchard, 
and  have  a  great  deal  of  replanting  to  do  each  year. 
I  planted  large  trees,  but  never  would  again.  Were  1 
planting  again  piy  plan  would  be  to  use  grafts,  graft¬ 
ing  them  myself,  selecting  root  and  scion  from  a 
young  bearing  orchard;  all  terminal  buds,  planting 
very  carefully,  and  mixing  with  the  soil  a  good  com¬ 
post.  A.  S.  ARCHER. 

Illinois. 


WAITING  FOR  DINNER. — The  picture  shown  on 
this  page,  Fig.  181,  comes  from  the  Snake  River  Val¬ 
ley,  Idaho.  The  ranchmen  are  waiting  tor  their  din¬ 
ner  and  they  form  a  progressive,  hard-working  group 
of  hungry  folks.  This  district  is  making  an  enviable 
record  in  fruit  growing. 
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EARLY  AND  LATE  CUT  HAY  COMPARED. 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  is  in  allowing  the 
hay  crop  to  become  overripe.  This  not  only  reduces 
the  digestibility  of  the  crop,  but  also  lessens  its 
palatability,  a  fact  too  often  overlooked  in  the  feeding 
of  farm  live  stock.  It  would  be  economy,  in  case  a 
large  amount  of  hay  is  harvested,  to  cut  part  of  It 
even  before  the  crop  is  fully  grown,  rather  than  to 
allow  any  considerable  portion  to  become  tough  and 
woody  by  standing  until  the  seed  is  formed.  Late-cut 
grass  is  not  only  less  digestible  and  less  palatable 
than  that  cut  while  in  bloom,  but  also  requires  a 
greater  amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to 
make  the  food  nutrients  available.  The  labor  per¬ 
formed  in  grinding  and  digesting  this  tough,  woody 
material  requires  much  energy  that  otherwise  might 
be  used  for  building  up  direct  animal  products,  such 
as  meat  and  milk.  The  principal  changes  which  take 
place  in  grass  as  it  advances  in  maturity  are  the  In¬ 
crease  in  the  proportion  of  woody  fiber  and  the  stor¬ 
age  of  food  materials  in  the  seed,  neither  of  which 
adds  to  the  feeding  value  of  the  fodder.  If  the  seed 
is  allowed  to  develop,  most  of  it  is  lost  in  the  har¬ 
vesting;  or,  if  retained,  it  is  too  small  and  hard  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  digestive  system  of  the  animals. 
The  increase  in  the  woody  fiber  helps  to  encase  and 
lock  up  the  other  food  nutrients,  which  are  of  greater 
value,  and  which  might  have  been  available  If  the 
crop  had  been  cut  before  the  woody  fiber  had  to  so 
great  an  extent  developed.  The  value  of  hay  is  chiefly 
dependent  upon  its  composition  and  its  rate  of  digesti¬ 
bility.  As  all  fodders  develop  and  advance  toward 
maturity  the  relative  proportion  of  protein  becomes 
smaller,  while  the  proportions  of  fiber  and  starchy 
materials  (nitrogen  free  extract)  increase.  While  the 
grasses  continue  to  increase  in  total  dry  matter  up  to 
the  seed  stage,  the  increase  which  takes  place  after 
the  blooming  stage  is  in  those  parts  of  the  fodder  of 
least  value  to  the  animal. 

The  value  of  early-cut  hay  over  late-cut  hay  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  com¬ 
position  of  early  and  late-cut  Timothy,  prepared  from 
work  done  at  the  Maine  Experiment  Station.  Under 
the  heading  of  percentage  of  crude  nutrients  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  protein  in  the  early-cut  hay  is  con¬ 
siderably  more,  but  that  the  nitrogen  free  extract 
(starchy  matter)  is  more  in  the  late-cut  hay.  The 
percentages  of  the  different  nutrients  which  were  di¬ 
gested  by  the  sheep  in  several  experiments  with  early 
and  late-cut  Timothy  is  seen  under  the  heading  rates 
of  digestibility.  These  figures  show  that  the  rates  of 
digestibility  of  the  late-cut  were  decidedly  lower.  This 
condition  tends  to  lower  the  percentages  of  the  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  for  the  late-cut  hay  so  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  greater  than  the  composition  of  crop  as  har¬ 
vested  would  indicate.  The  yields  of  well-dried  hay 
from  similar  areas,  one  area  cut  in  “early  bloom” 
and  the  other  “10  days  past  bloom”  are  nearly  the 
same.  The  hay  was  dried  in  the  barn  until  November 
28,  then  reweighed  and  analyzed.  At  that  time  it  was 
found  that  the  water  in  each  of  the  lots  was  very 
nearly  the  same.  This  makes  a  comparison  of  the 
yields  per  acre  of  digestible  nutrients  in  each  of  the 
two  lots  of  hay  a  very  fair  one.  The  yields  of  digest¬ 
ible  protein  were  66  pounds  less,  the  nitrogen  free 
extract  (starchy  matter)  60  pounds  less,  in  the  woody 
fiber  112  pounds  less  In  the  case  of  the  late-cut  than 
in  the  early-cut  hay. 


Total 


Percentages  of 

organic  Pro- 

Starchy  Woody 

crude  nutrients. 

matter,  tein. 

Fat. 

matter,  fiber. 

Timothy  hay  in 

early 

47.64 

26.77 

bloom  . 

8.15 

3.78 

Timothy  hay  10 

days 

7.00 

3.46 

61.08 

26.82 

_  88.36 

Rates  of  Digestibility. 
Timothy,  two  lots  early- 

68. 

61, 

cut  . . 

.  64. 

60. 

55. 

Timothy,  three  lots 

late- 

49. 

61. 

49. 

cut  . 

. 56. 

47. 

Percentages  of  digestible  nutrients. 

2.08 

32.40 

16.33 

Timothy  in  early  bloom..  55.64 

6.25 

Timothy  10  days 

past 

1.70 

31.16 

14.14 

bloom  . 

3.29 

Yields  of  hay  and  the  total  digestible 

nutrients  per 

acre. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

3.233  lbs.  dry  hay  in 

1,047 

528 

early  bloom  . 

.  1,799 

170 

67. 

3,168  lbs.  dry  hay  10 

days 

987 

416 

past  bloom  . 

104 

64. 

Connecticut. 

C. 

S.  PHELPS. 

HORSE  BEATS  A  HIRED  MAN. 

W.  E.  Rines,  of  New  Hampshire,  calls  himself  a  one- 
man  farmer,  because  he  does  most  of  his  work  alone. 
At  an  institute  last  Winter  corn  growing  was  discussed, 
and  Mr.  Rines  told  his  way  of  handling  the  crop. 

The  speaker  in  answer  to  some  of  my  questions  said 
that  instead  of  shocking  corn  raised  for  the  grain 
around  a  horse  in  shocks  that  husked  out  one-half 
bushel  ears,  as  he  used  to  do,  he  tied  it  in  small 
bundles  and  then  shocked  it,  because  he  could  not 
handle  it  as  well  in  large  shocks.  I  told  them  I 
shocked  mine  around  a  horse  in  shocks  that  would 
husk  a  bushel.  I  made  a  frame  by  taking  two  pieces 
2x6  inches  as  long  as  a  stone  drag,  and  two  pieces  2x4 
inches,  a  little  longer  than  the  width  of  the  drag,  and 
fastened  this  to  the  drag  by  putting  a  large  screw 
through  the  cross  pieces  into  both  ends  of  the  drag. 
There  is  a  stake  in  each  corner  of  the  frame.  I  tie 
the  shocks  near  the  tops  with  tarred  rope  about  3% 
feet  long.  When  I  draw  the  corn  in  I  drive  close  to 
the  shocks  and  pull  them  over,  the  same  as  you  would 
lay  a  barrel  on  its  side.  Put  on  three  or  four  of  them 
and  drive  into  the  barn  floor,  and  head  them  up  in  the 
same  way.  They  all  thought  this  a  good  way  to  handle 
corn.  I  have  got  used  to  working  alone,  and  the  horse 
and  I  have  done  work  that  many  people  would  think 
could  not  be  done  without  more  help.  A  picture  of 
the  horse  Gipsey  and  my  drag  is  shown  at  Fig.  185 
I  bought  her  the  day  after  she  came  from  Canada. 
She  was  five  or  six  years  old,  and  I  have  had  her 
nearly  12  years — a  good  driver,  a  good  worker,  and 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  animals  I  ever  saw.  She 
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is  a  dark  bay,  weighs  about  1,300  pounds,  and  is  a 
perfect  pet.  She  is  good  anywhere  you  put  her,  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  do  anything  she  is  asked  to,  and  could 
not  be  bought  at  any  price. 


THE  CHINAMAN  AS  A  " HIRED  MAN”. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  Chinese  as  farm 
hands,  nor  do  I  think  you  can  find  many  farmers  on 
Puget  Sound  who  have.  In  nearly  40  years  residence 
on  this  coast  I  do  not  think  I  have  known  more  than 
two  or  possibly  three  instances  where  they  have  been 
employed  in  the  capacity  of  “hired  man.”  I  have 
been  conversant  with  their  ways  and  manner  of  work 
during  this  time,  both  here  and  in  California,  and 
have  observed  that  most  of  their  farming  consists  in 
market  gardening  near  cities  or  large  towns,  where 
all  their  work  is  practically  done  by  hand  labor.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  them  at  work,  but  do  not  re¬ 
member  ever  seeing  a  single  one  by  himself — always 
in  gangs.  Even  where  they  rent  land  of  farmers  to 
put  in  potatoes,  as  has  been  done  quite  extensively  on 
this  island,  the  land  is  rented  by  a  boss  Chinaman, 
and  he  hires  a  gang  to  do  the  hand  labor,  while  the 
terms  of  the  contract  are  always  such  that  the  owner 
or  occupant  of  the  land  does  all  the  team  work  by 
white  hired  help  if  he  is  not  able  to  do  it  personally, 
such  as  plowing  and  harrowing  the  land,  sometimes 
using  cultivator  an  agreed  number  of  times  on  the 
crop,  and  hauling  the  crop  to  market  at  a  specified 
sum  per  diem.  They  are  seldom  used  by  farmers  even 
to  fill  up  gaps  at  harvest  or  thrashing  time,  when  help 
is  often  quite  scarce,  and  even  Indians  are  made  to 
do  duty.  They  do  not  seem  to  take  a  liking  to  domes¬ 
tic  animals  of  any  kind;  are  never  used  as  milkers  or 
teamsters,  or  go  out  to  work  by  the  day  at  any  kind 
of  farm  labor.  In  this  part  of  the  country  farmers 


want  hired  men  they  can  treat  as  one  of  the  family, 
eating  at  the  same  table,  having  access  to  papers  and 
books,  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  behaving  gen¬ 
erally  like  “white  folks.”  With  Chinamen  you  can’t 
do  this,  for  they  prefer  their  own  foods,  cooked  and 
eaten  in  their  own  way,  by  themselves.  I  have  never 
yet  seen  one  of  them  eating  at  a  white  man’s  table. 
Of  course  as  house  servants  they  eat  in  the  house, 
coming  to  the  second  table,  or  oftener  in  the  kitchen, 
eating  food  cooked  for  their  own  special  use.  I  don’t 
think  I  am  prejudiced  against  them,  for  they  are  all 
right  in  their  own  way  and  place,  being  economical, 
fairly  truthful,  and  usually  quite  industrious,  but  I 
very  much  doubt  (and  I  was  born  and  raised  on  a 
Connecticut  farm  and  so  know  something  of  tarm 
wants)  whether  the  Chinaman  will  ever  be  utilized 
to  any  extent  by  farmers  as  a  “hired  man,”  either 
here  or  at  the  East.  f.  r.  Morgan. 

Island  Co.,  Wash. 


SEED  POTATOES  IN  BOXES. 

The  Market  Gardener,  of  London,  gives  the  details 
of  a  plan  for  handling  seed  potatoes,  quite  generally 
used  throughout  the  British  Isles.  It  consists  in  stor¬ 
ing  the  seed  tubers  in  shallow  boxes  in  such  a  way 
that  they  develop  strong  sprouts  before  planting  time, 
and  may  be  taken  to  the  field  without  breaking  the 
sprouts.  A  common  size  for  the  boxes  is  21/&xl%  feet 
by  four  inches  deep,  with  upright  pieces  at  each  cor¬ 
ner  four  inches  above  the  sides,  so  that  the  boxes  may 
be  piled  up.  There  may  be  handles  on  each  end,  or  a 
cross  bar  lengthwise  through  the  middle  will  answer 
the  same  purpose.  From  30  to  40  of  these  boxes  are 
required  to  hold  seed  enough  for  an  acre.  For  stor¬ 
ing,  a  building  where  the  tubers  may  be  kept  cool  and 
be  exposed  to  light  is  preferable,  as  tough,  stocky 
sprouts  are  thus  induced.  Fig.  183  shows  the  manner 
in  which  the  boxes  are  piled  in  the  storage  room. 
Potatoes  sprouted  thus  may  be  planted  from  one  to 
three  weeks  later  than  usual,  when  all  danger  of  frost 
is  past  and  the  soil  is  in  condition  for  rapid  growth. 
Fig.  182  shows  the  manner  of  hananng  the  tubers  in 
the  field.  The  average  of  a  large  number  of  tests 
shows  a  gain  in  yield  of  about  1,200  pounds  per  acre 
over  the  old  methods. 


HELP  IN  THE  HAY  MOW. 

A  horse  fork  makes  quick  work  of  unloading  hay, 
but  unless  proper  care  is  taken  to  tear  the  forkfuls  in 
pieces  and  keep  the  mow  nearly  level,  a  great  amount 
of  hard  work  is  required  to  get  the  hay  out.  Fig.  184 
reproduced  from  the  Northwestern  Agriculturist,  il¬ 
lustrates  a  device  used  by  J.  B.  Cleves,  of  Wisconsin, 
which  is  said  to  spread  the  hay  about  the  mow  with 
very  little  hand  labor.  It  consists  of  a  platform  6x8 
feet,  made  of  inch  boards  well  cleated  at  the  ends.  A 
piece  of  4x6-inch  pine  six  feet  eight  inches  long  is 
nailed  across  the  middle  of  the  platform  on  the  under 
side.  This  cross  piece  is  first  rounded  at  both  ends, 
and  the  remainder  half  rounded.  On  a  two-foot  scaf¬ 
folding  placed  on  the  girders  directly  under  the  fork 
track  the  full  length  of  the  mow,  slotted  blocks  made 
of  2x6-inch  stuff  are  nailed  at  intervals  of  six  feet.  In 
these  the  cross  piece  under  the  platform  rests  and 
moves  freely.  It  is  tilted  and  held  in  place  by  guy 
ropes,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  may  be  moved  along 
the  mow  as  desired.  It  is  necessary  to  have  at  least 
10  feet  between  the  fork  track  and  center  of  platform. 
When  a  forkful  of  hay  strikes  this  slanting  platform 
it  shoots  off  to  one  side  and  is  well  scattered  instead 
of  falling  in  a  heap  under  the  track. 


THE  HAY  CROP.— Present  indications  point  to  a  large 
yield  of  hay  throughout  the  Eastern  States  lying  north 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  crop  will  yield  a 
good  average.  The  early  drought  retarded  the  growth 
somewhat,  hut  we  have  had  abundant  rainfall  for  the 
past  30  days,  which  has  stimulated  the  growth  of  the 
grass  crop  wonderfully.  The  reports  which  we  receive 
daily  from  our  southern  and  western  branches  are  more 
or  less  discouraging.  For  instance,  in  our  Pittsburg  office 
territory,  which  controls  the  major  portion  of  western 
New  Jersey  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
they  report  a  severe  drought,  which  is  not  only  having  a 
telling  effect  upon  the  grass  crop,  but  oats,  and  wheat  as 
well.  The  same  condition  applies  throughout  the  South, 
including  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 
Ohio  and  the  Central  West  will  yield  a  good  grass  crop, 
generally  speaking.  The  small  grain  in  the  Kansas  City 
district  was  damaged  early  in  the  season  by  an  extended 
drought,  and  just  at  this  time  they  are  receiving  exces¬ 
sive  rainfall,  which  is  now  damaging  the  short  crop, 
which  must  necessarily  follow  a  dry  period  so  early  in 
the  season.  Taking  the  territory  upon  a  whole,  however, 
the  average  will  be  good.  Walter  a.  wood  co. 

Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Raspberries  on  a  Poultry  Farm. 

A  GOOD  HEN. — The  White  Wyandotte  hen  Betty, 
which  I  thought  possibly  was  the  one  I  have  been 
looking  for  so  long,  and  could  induce  to  lay  me  an 
egg  every  24  hours,  has  proved  to  be  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  best  I  have  been  able  to  do  with  her  is  six 
eggs  in  a  week.  She  takes  just  a  little  over  24  hours 
to  produce  an  egg,  anS  lays  with  great  regularity. 
They  seem  to  come  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  each  25  or 
26  hours,  then  a  skip  from  late  afternoon  to  next 
morning  is  taken,  when  a  fresh  start  is  made.  For 
the  month  from  May  20  to  June  20  her  record  is  as 
follows:  Laid  May  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31; 
June  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20. 
Each  time  she  skips  a  day,  as  on  May  26,  June  2,  etc., 

I  can  depend  on  her  laying  early  the  next  morning, 
and  each  following  day  a  little  later,  until  another 
skip  is  made.  She  has  been  fed  just  as  the  rest  of  our 
hens  have  been,  two  meals  a  day  of  a  mash  made  from 
Balanced  Ration  wet  with  skim-milk,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  she  is  closely  confined  in  a  small  exhibition 
coop,  while  the  others  have  free  range.  She  eats  about 
four  ounces  a  day,  which  is  more  than  those  which 
have  free  range  will  eat.  She  lays  a  little  more  than 
the  average  of  our  flock,  and  gets  no  grass,  insects, 
etc.,  which  explains  her  better  appetite  for  the  mash. 
Twenty-seven  eggs  is  a  good  month’s  work.  I  am  now 
satisfied,  however,  that  she  is  not  the  hen  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for,  and  shall  use  her,  while  I  have  her  confined, 
to  test  some  new  feed  mixtures.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  find  something  in  dry  form  that  will  take 
the  place  of  skim-milk  as  an  egg  producer.  There  are 
so  many  times  and  places  where  milk  is  out  of  the 
question.  Dried  blood  for  one  thing  seems  a  prom¬ 
ising  experiment. 

A  RASPBERRY  TRADE.— One  of  the  best  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  eggs  and  poultry  as  a  farm  crop  is 
the  fact  that  the  work  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  year,  and  can 
be  managed  by  the  farmer  and  his  own 
family,  or  by  a  regular  force  of  hired 
help.  I  have  tried  some  other  crops, 
from  which  the  profits  were  extremely 
good,  but  they  required  a  good  deal  of 
extra  help  at  certain  seasons.  In  a 
sparsely  settled  farming  community, 
this  is  hard  to  secure.  Raspberries  can 
be  raised  in  great  abundance  in  this 
locality,  and  prices  are  usually  good.  It 
wants  a  small  army  during  the  fruiting 
season,  however,  if  much  land  is  devoted 
to  them.  I  consider  it  as  easy  to  raise 
100  bushels  of  raspberries  to  the  acre  as 
to  get  50  bushels  of  corn,  and  the  berries 
are  generally  worth  about  10  times  as 
much  as  the  corn.  I  have  picked  150 
bushels  from  an  acre.  The  Cuthbert  is 
the  most  prolific  variety  I  have  tried,  of 
the  red  sorts,  but  it  is  very  perishable. 

Many  a  farmer’s  wife  or  daughter  could 
easily  secure  a  year’s  supply  of  pocket 
money  from  a  small  plot  of  ground  devoted  to  rasp¬ 
berries.  By  putting  them  up  in  glass  cans  as  fast  as 
they  ripen,  they  can  be  sent  to  a  distant  market,  in 
their  perfection,  and  the  selling  season  is  greatly 
lengthened.  The  women  folks  at  Maple  Dale  Farm 
canned  over  1,000  quarts  one  season.  We  found  ready 
sale  for  them  in  New  York  to  the  same  class  of  trade 
that  uses  our  eggs  and  broilers.  They  came  back 
hungry  for  more  the  next  season,  proving  that  the 
goods  were  satisfactory.  It  was  hard,  hot  work,  how¬ 
ever,  and  added  to  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  berry  time, 
so  we  shipped  the  fresh  berries  next  season  as  fast  as 
they  were  picked.  Three  women,  with  a  little  assist¬ 
ance  from  me,  could  put  up  175  quart  cans  in  a  day. 
There  was  greater  demand,  however,  for  those  we  put 
into  pint  cans.  Some  were  shipped  to  a  commission 
house,  where  they  sold  at  $4  per  dozen  for  the  quai’ts, 
and  $2.16  for  the  pints,  leaving  a  good  big  price  for  the 
berries  and  labor  of  canning,  after  paying  for  the 
sugar  and  cans.  The  recipe  used  is  one  that  has  fong 
been  in  use  at  our  place,  and  is  here  given:  Dissolve 
seven  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  in  2 y2  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  making  a  rich  hot  syrup.  Fill  the  glass 
cans  with  clean  fruit  that  is  fresh  and  ripe.  Set  the 
cans  of  berries  in  cold  water,  and  bring  to  a  boil 
gradually,  allowing  them  to  boil  until  sufficiently 
cooked,  usually  five  to  seven  minutes.  Fill  the  cans 
of  cooked  berries  with  the  boiling  hot  syrup,  and  seal 
immediately.  The  process  is  simple,  the  product  is 
delicious,  and  the  eye  is  pleased  as  well  as  the  palate. 
You  can  fairly  see  the  bloom  on  the  whole  berries, 
when  the  snow  is  flying  the  next  Winter.  A  little 
practice  in  filling  the  cans  soon  enables  one  to  put  in 
the  right  amount  of  berries.  The  tighter  they  are 
packed  the  less  syrup  they  will  hold.  A  little  jarring 
of  the  can  will  pack  them  sufficiently,  and  not  break 
the  berries.  But  very  little  more  than  a  quart  basket 


full  of  raspberries  is  required  to  fill  a  quart  can,  or 
two  pint  cans. 

GRAIN  FOR  HENS. — I  have  the  following  ques¬ 
tions: 

Do  you  consider  oats  or  buckwheat  anywhere  near  as 
good  as  wheat  for  laying  hens?  Do  you  feed  No.  2  or 
damaged  wheat,  or  do  you  feed  the  best?  Is  wheat  a 
good  grain  to  feed  exclusively  when  hens  run  at  large? 
What  kind  of  incubators  do  you  use?  J.  R.  w. 

New  York. 

I  class  oats  with  wheat,  and  buckwheat  with  corn 
as  poultry  food,  but  do  not  consider  either  quite  as 
good,  usual  price  considered.  I  have  used  a  good  deal 
of  damaged  or  scorched  wheat  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Throw  down  some  good  wheat  and  some  dam¬ 
aged  wheat  to  a  flock  of  hens,  and  they  will  not  touch 
the  damaged  wheat  so  long  as  they  can  get  enough  of 
the  good  wheat.  Place  damaged  wheat  and  good  corn 
before  them,  and  they  will  eat  some  of  both.  The 
question  all  hinges  upon  how  badly  the  wheat  is  dam¬ 
aged,  and  upon  the  relative  price.  I  consider  wheat 
alone,  as  the  very  best  of  the  single  grains  for  hens. 
Wheat  alone,  in  connection  with  free  range,  can  be 
depended  on  to  give  good  results,  where  the  flock  is 
not  too  large.  We  are  using  the  Cyphers  incubators 
at  present.  o.  w.  mai*es. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  WINDMILL  POWER. 

I  purchased  a  13-foot  power  mill  in  1898,  and  it  has 
proven  to  be  a  profitable  investment,  furnishing  me 
plenty  of  power  during  that  time  without  a  cent  for 
repairs.  I  have  the  mill  on  a  24-foot  steel  tower  on 
top  of  barn,  the  wheel  being  about  40  feet  from 
ground.  I  drive  two  pumps  (well  and  cistern)  at  the 
house  about  200  feet  off,  by  means  of  quadrants  and 
wires  from  mill  to  pumps,  furnishing  water  for  house 
use  and  also  for  stock.  The  mill  has  furnished  plenty 
of  fresh  water  and  ran  every  day  pumping,  with  the 
exception  of  three  days,  during  over  four  years’  time. 


A  HORSE  THAT  EQUALS  A  HIRED  MAN.  Fig.  185. 

I  have  a  grinder  for  shelled  corn,  oats,  etc.,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mill,  which  is  attached  directly  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  shaft;  also  two-hole  corn  sheller  with  elevator 
to  carry  corn  to  bin  above  grinder.  This  grinder  runs 
with  little  power,  will  grind  fine  meal,  and  in  a  fair 
wind  will  grind  15  to  20  bushels  per  hour;  there  have 
been  very  few  days  since  I  had  the  mill  but  w'nat  I 
could  have  run  the  grinder.  I  also  have  a  corn  and 
cob  mill  which  I  run  occasionally,  grinding  about 
eight  or  10  bushels  an  hour  in  a  good  wind,  doing 
more  than  I  could  do  on  this  mill  with  four  horses  on 
a  sweep  power,  which  I  used  to  have.  I  have  run  the 
sheller  and  elevator,  the  grinder  at  foot  of  mill,  and 
the  corn  and  cob  mill  at  one  time,  and  had  power  to 
spare.  This  cob  mill  stands  about  15  feet  from  the 
foot  of  windmill,  and  is  driven  by  a  five-inch  belt 
from  a  horizontal  shaft,  from  which  a  No.  11  Ohio 
cutter  with  12-foot  carrier  is  also  driven.  I  generally 
run  about  10  acres  of  corn  fodder  through  the  cutter 
during  the  Winter.  I  cut  feed  while  a  steady  breeze  is 
blowing;  then  it  gives  me  all  I  can  do  to  keep  the 
fodder  to  cutter,  cutting  the  feed  %  inch  long,  and  it 
has  never  failed  to  keep  me  in  cut  fodder  and  meal 
since  I  have  had  the  mill.  As  the  grinder  for  shelled 
corn  and  oats  does  not  need  any  attention  I  generally 
shell  the  bin  full  with  a  light  wind  and  then  let  the 
grinder  run  whenever  it  wants  to;  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  keep  the  bin  above  the  grinder  full,  and  it  will 
do  the  rest.  I  am  satisfied  I  could  grind  sufficient 
feed  for  40  or  50  cattle  on  this  grinder. 

The  grindstone  and  other  small  machinery  are  also 
driven  from  the  horizontal  shaft  I  have  no  wood 
saw,  as  we  are  in  the  gas  belt,  but  there  would  be 
plenty  of  power  to  run  a  20  or  22-inch  saw.  In  a  fair 
wind  it  will  develop  fully  four  horse-power,  and,  of 
course,  the  stronger  the  wind  the  more  power  you 
would  get,  but  I  have  always  had  sufficient  power  to 


do  the  work  since  I  have  had  the  mill,  and  it  has  been 
a  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  power  for  me  than  a 
steam  or  gasoline  engine  could  have  been.  There  are 
several  mills  in  our  county,  and  the  owners  are  all 
satisfied  with  them,  but  I  would  advise  one  not  to  get 
a  mill  that  is  too  high  geared,  as  it  will  not  run  in  a 
light  wind  as  easily  as  a  low-geared  mill.  A  mill  that 
makes  about  five  revolutions  of  the  vertical  shaft  to 
one  revolution  of  the  wind  wheel  is  about  right;  then 
you  can  speed  your  fast  machinery  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal  shafts  with  proper  pulleys.  By  doing  this 
pumps  and  all  slow-driving  machines  will  have  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  run  nearly  all  the  time.  l.  w. 

Hamilton  Co.,  Ind. 


FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY. 

Noxious  Weeds;  How  Destroyed. 

Part  VIII. 

Noxious  weeds  have  gained  a  good  foothold  on  some 
parts  of  the  farm.  The  most  troublesome,  those 
which  we  have  to  fight  against,  are  wild  oats,  mus¬ 
tard,  garlic  and  rose  bushes.  Wild  oats  are  the  worst 
weeds  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  in  some  fields 
they  are  so  bad  that  the  wheat  is  very  much  in  the 
minority.  They  resemble  the  tame  oat  in  every  way 
except  that  the  berries  are  black,  and  they  will  live 
in  the  soil  for  several  years.  We  have  found  the  best 
method  of  destroying  them  is  to  mow  the  crop  for 
hay  before  the  wild  oats  are  ripe.  If  they  are  cut 
this  way  the  field  may  be  entirely  cleaned  in  one  year, 
provided  all  the  seeds  in  the  soil  germinate.  Mustard 
is  nearly  as  bad  as  wild  oats,  only  it  may  be  destroyed 
by  pulling,  and  this  method  is  impossible  with  wild 
oats.  It  may  also  be  destroyed  by  Summer  fallowing, 
and  stubble  fields  are  sometimes  disked  in  the  Fall 
and  then  plowed  late  in  the  Spring  for  flax.  This 
allows  the  killing  of  two  crops,  one  in  the  Fall  by 
frost  and  another  in  the  Spring  by 
plowing.  Garlic,  French  weed  or  shep¬ 
herd’s  purse,  as  it  is  known  in  different 
localities,  has  a  small  foothold  on  the 
farm.  It  is  a  very  troublesome  weed  as 
it  goes  to  seed  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  Practically  the  only  way  to  de¬ 
stroy  it  is  by  pulling,  cultivation  or  fre¬ 
quent  plowing.  [Shepherd’s  purse,  as 
known  in  the  East,  is  entirely  distinct 
from  garlic.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Cruciferse  or  Mustard  family,  botanical- 
ly  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris.  The  name 
means  a  shepherd’s  little  purse,  and  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  shape  of  the  tiny  seeds.  It 
has  white  flowers  of  mustard  shape, 
and  is  now  naturalized  from  Europe. 
It  is  very  common  here  in  waste  places. 
— Eds.]  The  greater  part  of  the  old  land 
is  infested  with  wild  rose  bushes  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Deep  and  thor¬ 
ough  plowing,  Summer-fallowing  and 
cutting  the  crop  for  hay  is  the  favorite 
method  of  destroying  them.  Of  all  the 
weeds  the  Russian  thistle  gives  us  the  least  concern, 
as  it  will  not  grow  on  our  heavy  soil.  Southeast  of 
us  several  miles,  where  the  soil  is  lighter,  the  fields 
are  thickly  infested  with  the  thistles,  and  this  Spring 
whenever  we  had  strong  southeast  winds,  Russian 
thistles  would  come  bounding  over  the  prairie  by  the 
dozen,  until  caught  in  some  barb-wire  fence  or  road 
ditch.  On  some  of  the  bonanza  farms  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  located  in  the  Russian  thistle  belt,  they  erect  a 
high  woven  wire  fence  around  the  farm  to  keep  the 
thistles  out,  and  as  they  pile  up  about  this  fence  the 
thistles  are  burned.  It  is  said  that  the  Russian  thistle 
was  introduced  into  this  country  through  flax  seed 
from  Russia.  Another  way  of  cleaning  our  fields  is 
by  seeding  to  grass  and  cutting  the  hay,  or  pasturing 
for  three  or  four  years  in  order  to  allow  the  seeds 
in  the  soil  time  to  decay.  Land  treated  in  this  way 
will  then  produce  several  excellent  crops.  Perhaps 
the  best  and  quickest  way  of  cleaning  foul  land  is  by 
means  of  cultivated  crops  or  oats  or  millet  sown 
for  hay.  Corn,  potatoes  and  oats  for  hay  are  always 
seeded  on  fields  that  are  infested  the  worst,  and  in 
this  way  the  entire  farm  is  kept  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation.  j.  d.  b. 

Wolverton,  Minn. 


FRUIT  IN  OHIO. — We  have  a  good  prospect  for 
Rome  Beauty  apples  again  this  year,  more  than  we 
have  had  for  several  years,  and  they  are  nice  and 
smooth  generally,  but  a  few  have  scab  on  them  since 
it  has  been  so  rainy.  Most  of  the  trees  are  too  full. 
There  are  few  on  other  varieties  except  Russet  and 
Grimes.  The  prospect  for  this  part  of  the  State  is 
about  a  half  crop  taken  all  together,  some  orchards 
being  full  and  others  few  or  none.  Buyers  are  look¬ 
ing  around  considerably,  and  wanting  to  option  crops 
now.  In  all  probability  we  may  get  as  much  as  we 
did  last  year,  and  nearly  three  times  the  quantity  of 
fruit  if  the  weather  favors  proper  development.  There 
are  few  peaches  here,  plenty  of  plums  and  pears. 
Grapes  look  nice.  Crops  generally  look  well,  except 
wheat  and  hay.  tr.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns..  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


A  Nursery  Rogue  Abroad. 

tv.  IV.  K.,  Pennsylvania.—  What  do  you 
think  of  a  fruit  tree  agent  who  comes  with 
samples  of  very  large  fruit,  in  alcohol, 
fruit  supposed  to  be  off  some  of  his  stock? 
The  peach  trees  are  grown  so  the  wood 
will  be  hard,  one  variety  of  which  has  such 
dense  foliage  and  grows  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  case  of  late  frost  it  will  protect 
the  peaches.  He  has  plums  that  no  insect 
will  sting.  The  company  is  to  trim  the 
trees  for  five  years;  in  case  any  trees  die 
they  are  to  be  replaced  free  of  charge. 
They  will  also  plant  one  acre  with  fruit 
trees,  a  certain  number  of  apple,  pear,  plum, 
etc.,  and  the  fifth  year  they  will  take  half 
the  apples  for  half  what  they  charged  for 
the  trees.  As  to  the  price  of  trees  I  cannot 
tell  you,  for  I  did  not  ask  the  agent. 

Ans. — What  do  we  think  of  such  a 
man?  He  appears  to  be  a  direct  descend¬ 
ant  of  Ananias,  and  a  fraud  of  the  first 
water.  One  would  think  that  not  only 
his  fruits  but  his  head  was  well  packed 
in  alcohol  when  he  told  such  stories. 
This  is  an  old  game,  only  worse  than 
usual.  The  strong  leaves  that  keep  frost 
away  from  the  fruit  have  grown  since 
the  story  was  told  last  year.  Of  course 
no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  taken 
in  by  such  talk.  It  is  absolutely  foolish 
and  not  entitled  to  respect. 

Prof.  Roberts  on  Potato  Fertilizers. 

,/.  J.  P.,  Preston,  Mich.— I  have  just  finish¬ 
ed  planting  six  acres,  on  clover  sod,  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  I  used  no  fertilizer,  or  ma¬ 
nure.  It  is  clay  ground,  and  I  plowed  down 
big  clover;  planted  three  feet  one  way,  two 
feet  the  other;  will  cultivate  both  ways. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  use  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  on  the  potatoes  after  they 
are  up?  I  think  I  have  atmospheric  nitro¬ 
gen  to  carry  crop  to  maturity.  I  purpose 
planting  potatoes  on  this  same  piece  of 
land  about  five  consecutive  years.  How  am 
I  to  keep  the  land  in  good  condition? 
Should  I  sow  rye  every  Fall,  use  fertilizer 
in  Spring,  or  use  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  in  Fall  when  I  sow  rye,  then  use  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  in  Spring,  or  use  high-grade 
fertilizer  in  Spring?  About  how  much 
fertilizer  to  acre?  Is  600  pounds  enough? 

ANSWERED  BY  TROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Most  certainly  we  would  advise  you  to 
use  on  a  part  of  the  field  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  and  leave  a  part  of  it  un¬ 
treated.  Stake  off  plots  of  a  dozen  or 
more  rows  and  treat  them;  then  leave 
as  many  rows  untreated.  These  experi¬ 
mental  plots  could  be  made  large  or 
small.  We  suggest,  however,  that  you 
use  at  least  six  rows  across  the  field. 
Weigh  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
you  apply  on  these  six  rows.  Then 
leave  one  row  vacant,  or  rather  one  row 
which  shall  not  enter  into  the  experi¬ 
ment,  which  row  is  to  be  dug  in  the 
Fall  and  removed  before  the  experi¬ 
mental  plots  are  dug.  Then  leave  a  like 
number  of  rows  untreated.  Do  this  on 
two  or  more  plots  for  not  only  this  year 
but  the  succeeding  years.  It  might  also 
be  well  to  treat  one  plot  with  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  alone  and  one  with  potash, 
leaving  an  untreated  check  plot  between 
them.  Next  Spring,  if  you  decide  to  ap¬ 
ply  some  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  see  if 
by  the  plot  system  you  cannot  discover 
with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy  which  of 
the  plant  foods,  if  any,  are  deficient. 
Give  superior  tillage.  Measure  the  pota¬ 
toes.  The  potatoes  will  come  off  so  late 
that  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  sow 
any  cover  crop  except  rye.  However,  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  how 
Melilotus  (Sweet  clover)  will  do  as  a 
cover  crop  in  your  climate  and  on  your 
soil.  Sow  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  per 
acre  when  you  sow  the  rye,  and  see  if  it 
will  not  grow  to  be  10  to  12  inches  high 
by  the  time  you  want  to  plow  the  potato 
ground  next  year.  That  is,  sow  a  part 
of  the  field  as  an  experiment.  The  only 
way  to  keep  the  land  in  good  condition 
is  to  plow  under  some  sort  of  a  cover 
crop.  The  legumes  will  do  far  better 
than  the  rye,  but  even  the  rye  will  do 


much  towards  keeping  the  land  light 
and  loose.  Do  not  let  it  get  taller  than 
18  inches  or  two  feet  before  it  is  plowed 
under  in  the  Spring.  A  large  mass  of 
mature  rye  plowed  under  late  may  seri¬ 
ously  retard  capillary  attraction,  in 
which  case  the  plants  will  suffer  greatly 
in  midsummer  for  want  of  moisture.  As 
a  stock  mixture,  for  next  Spring  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  mix  100  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  30  pounds  dried  blood  or  30 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  30  pounds 
muriate  of  potash,  and  if  gypsum  is  con¬ 
venient  at  least  40  pounds  of  gypsum. 
Of  this  mixture  use  200  to  600  pounds 
per  acre.  Here  again  is  opportunity  for 
experiments  which  will  serve  to  give  in¬ 
dications  as  to  whether  your  land  needs 
any  fertilizers  whatever  under  superior 
tillage. 

Apple  Curculio  Attacking  Pears. 

E.  O.  D.,  Paola,  Kan.— I  send  you  under  a 
separate  cover  a  small  pear  with  an  insect 
that  is  at  work  on  the  fruit  on  this  place. 
It  seems  to  delight  in  boring  holes  in  the 
fruit.  Will  you  name  the  insect,  and  sug¬ 
gest  treatment? 

Ans. — The  little,  long-snouted  beetle 
found  boring  holes  in  young  pears  is 
known  as  the  Apple  curculio  (Anthono- 
mus  quadrigibbus).  It  is  an  American 
insect,  and  has  become  quite  a  pest  in 
some  of  the  Western  States.  The  beetles 
eat  pits  into  the  fruits  both  when  feed¬ 
ing  and  laying  eggs.  The  grubs  tunnel 
into  the  fruit  and  cause  it  to  drop,  when 
they  go  into  the  ground  and  soon  trans¬ 
form  to  the  beetles,  which  hibernate. 
In  its  habits  and  life  history  tnis  Apple 
gouger  or  curculio  is  much  like  the  well- 
known  Plum  curculio,  and  they  resemble 
each  other  in  size  and  general  appear¬ 
ance.  The  beetles  can  be  readily  cap¬ 
tured  by  jarring  them  into  sheets  or 
“curculio  catchers”  every  morning.  Some 
recommend  thorough  sprayings  with 
poisons  when  the  beetles  are  on  the 
trees  in  the  Spring. 

M.  V.  SLINGEKLAND. 

Hay  Grass  for  Connecticut. 

G.  D.  S.,  Stepney,  Conn.— I  have  a  field  I 
am  preparing  to  seed  to  grass  for  a  per-t 
manent  meadow.  Will  you  give  me  a  list 
or  mixture  of  grass  seeds  suitable  for 
southwest  Connecticut?  Our  soil  is  a  light 
loam.  The  field  raised  potatoes  last  sea¬ 
son.  I  have  plowed  twice  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  this  season;  expect  to  plow  again 
and  sow  about  August  20. 

Ans. — For  a  Connecticut  meadow  we 
should  use  equal  parts  of  Timothy  and 
Red-top  seed,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
clover  added  in  the  Spring.  For  pasture 
other  grasses  would  be  desirable,  but  for 
hay  good  results  may  be  expected  from 
the  two  common  grasses.  G.  M.  Clark, 
who  grows  such  enormous  hay  crops, 
has  found  that  the  Red-top  crowds  in 
among  the  Timothy  stalks  and  adds  a 
ton  at  least  to  the  acre’s  yield.  Four  to 
six  quarts  of  clover  seed  per  acre  will  be 
ample.  You  cannot  work  the  ground 
too  much  before  seeding  to  grass.  Kill 
out  the  weeds  and  foul  grass  whenever 
they  start.  We  prefer  to  seed  just  be¬ 
fore  a  gentle  rain,  as  close  to  September 
1  as  possible. 

Fruit  Questions. 

G.  .4.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 1.  An  emer¬ 
gency  gardener  in  my  absence  cut  through 
the  bark  of  a  cherry  tree,  from  the  ground 
up  to  a  height  of  seven  feet,  making  at 
least  eight  cuts.  He  claimed  that  the 
tree  was  bark-bound,  although  it  was  in 
apparent  good  health.  Was  this  proper? 
How  can  you  tell  whether  a  tree  is  bark- 
bound?  2.  Several  cherry  grafts  of  March, 
1901,  are  full  of  blossoms.  Should  they  be 
allowed  to  fruit?  3.  Which  do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  late  peach  for  home  use 
only?  4.  What  fertilizer  do  you  advise  for 
strawberries? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  generally  little  ne¬ 
cessity  of  slitting  the  bark  of  healthy 
trees  to  aid  expansion,  though  amateur 
gardeners  are  fond  of  talking  about  the 
hide-bound  condition  of  certain  trees. 
Occasionally  for  some  obscure  reason 
the  growth  of  a  tree  is  checked  during 
the  season,  and  the  outer  bark  hardens 
unduly.  This  condition  can  be  told  by 
its  appearance,  and  undoubtedly  a  few 
longitudinal  slits  may  be  of  advantage 
in  aiding  expansion  caused  by  the 


growth  of  new  wood  just  under  the 
bark,  but  as  a  general  thing  a  healthy 
tree  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself  in  this 
respect.  2.  We  would  not  advise  you  to 
let  cherry  grafts  set  last  year  bear  fruit 
this  season.  Even  should  the  cherries 
set,  they  would  probably  fall  off  before 
maturing,  so  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
pick  off  the  blooms.  3.  We  are  inclined 
to  rate  Emperor  (yellow)  and  Iron  Age 
(white)  as  the  most  desirable  late  peaches 
for  home  use,  but  a  more  extended  test 
may  develop  weaknesses  not  apparent  in 
young  trees  now  in  bearing.  4.  Other 
things  being  equal,  well  rotteu  stable 
manure  is  probably  the  best  fertilizer 
for  strawberries,  as  it  supplies  humus 
as  well  as  the  necessary  chemical  con¬ 
stituents,  and  also  aids  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  moisture.  If  it  cannot  be  had  in 
sufficient  quantities,  Spring  and  Fall  ap¬ 
plications  of  any  good  complete  chemical 
fertilizer  containing  about  four  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  10  of  potash,  applied  at  the  rate  of 
400  to  600  pounds  per  acre,  should  give 
good  results.  The  chemicals  should  be 
scattered  along  the  rows  about  a  foot 
from  the  plants,  and  quickly  mixed  with 
the  soil  by  cultivation. 

Fruits  for  Ontario. 

J.  S.  V.,  Godrington,  Ont. — 1.  My  planting 
of  grapevines  includes  Moore’s  Early, 
Niagara,  Rogers  No.  4  and  No.  44,  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Delaware,  Campbell's  Early  and  Wor¬ 
den.  Have  I  a  good  selection?  Should  I 
cover  them  in  Winter?  2.  What  are  the 
best  cherries  for  this  locality,  hardiness, 
productiveness  and  vitality  considered? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  vines  of  the  grapes  you 
mention  in  your  locality,  though  it  would 
do  no  harm.  You  have  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  selection,  covering  all  the  useful 
types.  2.  For  sweet  cherries  we  would 
recommend  Napoleon,  Windsor  and 
Black  Tartarian.  Among  the  sour  sorts 
none  is  better  than  May  Duke  for  early 
and  Montmorency  Ordinaire  for  main 
crop. 

Locust  Sprouts  ;  Market  Gardening  Queries. 

G.  B.  A.,  Roscoe,  O.— 1.  What  will  kill 
locust  sprouts?  The  trees  have  been  cut 
for  two  or  three  years.  2.  What  are  the 
best  varieties  for  home  market  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Tomatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  beans 
and  peas? 

Ans. — 1.  The  only  effective  cure  for 
locust  sprouts  is  thorough  grubbing 
every  time  a  bud  appears  above  ground. 
Locust  roots  are  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and  if  allowed  to  expand  their  foliage 
even  in  the  slightest  degree  they  seem 
to  renew  their  strength.  2.  We  would 
scarcely  venture  to  name  market  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  vegetables  you  mention.  This 
is  entirely  a  local  matter,  and  at  this 
distance  we  would  be  certain  to  make 
mistakes.  The  best  way  is  closely  to 
watch  the  successful  growers  in  your 
neighborhood,  and  note  what  varieties 
they  find  most  profitable 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


API  CT  DY  Plants,  G.  S.  B.  $1  per  1.000; 
V#  ULL  IV  1  70  cents 500 :  $4  50,  5,000;  W.P.. 
1  20  per  1,000  :  80  cents  500;  $5.50,  5  000;  G.  Pascal, $1  40 
per  1,000  ;  90  cents  500;  $6.50,  5,000.  Strong,  stocky 
plants.  Seed  sown  thin  In  rich  beds.  Plants  kept 
in  even,  steady  growth  by  Irrigation.  Plants  shipped 
in  ventilated  boxes,  roots  in  damp  moss.  Circular 
free.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  1,  Chester,  N.  J. 


Cabbage  Plants^  Wr’^ooo. 

B.  A.  BASSETT,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


nnn  celery  and  Cabbage  Plants;  now 
J  ready.  See  our  Catalogue. 

'  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


piDDJIftC  Dl  AfelTC  shipped  safely  any- 
ilADDAUC  rLAIl  Id  where  Allvarieties 

$1  per  1,000;  $7.50  per  10,000.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIKR,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants,  SI  per  1,000 
rimson  Clover  Seed,  S4  pe*r  bushel. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


("\RDERS  booked  now  for  new  crop  Crimson  Clover 
seed  ready  June  15.  Popular  prices.  Seed  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  JOHN  J.  ROSA,  Milford,  Del. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  June,  if  planted  this  Summer. 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  Write  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


THE  PRESIDENT 

STRA W BERRY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  calls  it  "the  most 
promising  new  variety  of  the  year.'' 

It  has  been  carefully  tested  for  four  years,  and 
not  offered  for  sale  until  fully  matured.  It  has 
been  grown  in  field  culture,  and  marketed  in 
large  quantities  by  the  side  of  other  leading 
varieties  leading  them  all  in  the  qualities  de¬ 
manded  in  big  berries  for  a  critical  market. 
Large,  Firm,  High  Colored,  WeU  Flavored. 

POTTED  PLANTS  FOR  SALE! 

Per  dozen,  @3.  Per  50,  810. 

Per  100,  818. 

Stock  all  in  originator’s  hands.  Buyers  protected 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Lambertvillt,  N.J. 

Send  for  Circular.  Mention  this  Paper. 

DWYER’S  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  Catalogue  ( now  ready ) 
of  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants, 
Celery,  Cabbage,  etc.  Pot-Grown 
Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Ivy,  etc, 
A  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  Vines  and  Plants. 

This  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plates, 
mailed  free— write  for  It.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  July  I. 

T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


p  I  Id  CCillS— Greatest  money-making  plant. 
UlllvCIlU  Seeds  and  plantB  for  sale.  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Instructions  Free.  E  M  P  1  R  E  STATE 
GINSENG  CO.,  Box  3,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


_  I  500  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 
L  Ol  Ocll6  Peas.  $2  bu.;  100  bushels  Early 
Black-eyed  Peas.  $2  bushel;  600  bushels  Delaware- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $3  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


AE|  CDV  Dl  AIITC~not  spindling  Ones 
UCi.Cn  I  rLAIl  I  O  and  not  raised  by  irri 
gatlon  method— $1.50  per  thousand.  CLOVER  SEED 
— Choice,  clean  Crimson  or  Scarlet  of  my  own  ralslDg. 
$4  per  bu.;  sacks  free.  J.  C.  ELLIS.  Millsboro,  Del. 

1*EACH 

BASKETS 

2,4,6,8,10,12,  Hand 
16-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 

Write  for  new  1902  Catalogue. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1884. 


We  Make  Carriers  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Plums 

No.  41— The  new  South  Side  Patent  Nesting  Carrier  with  six  four-quart  baskets.  Car  load  2,000 
more  or  less.  Made  up  ready  for  use. 

No.  41 — The  Panel  End  Carrier  with  six  four-quart  baskets.  Car  load  2,500,  more  or  less,  in  K.  D. 
No.  18 — The  nine-quart  Peach  and  Plum  Basket,  handle  and  cover,  and  a  raised  slat  top. 

If  interested,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  SOUTH  SIDE  MFC.  CO.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

HCiP  Strongest  Guarantee  under  the  Sun.  See  Rogers’  5  to  l.^fgU 

Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Bansville,  N.  Y. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

1.  Will  you  give  the  different  varieties  of 
rhubarb,  their  qualities  and  cultivation  for 
market?  The  variety  I  have  has  small 
short  stems;  I  see  In  market  stems  as  long 
as  my  arm  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  2. 
The  best  varieties  of  Spring  turnips  for 
market.  Mine  are  small  and  bitter. 

Havana.  111.  j.  m.  c. 

1.  There  are  but  few  varieties  of  rhu¬ 
barb  under  general  cultivation.  Local 
names  are  given  to  the  same,  or  nearly 
identical  varieties,  giving  a  longer  list. 
Of  the  standard  varieties  Early  Straw¬ 
berry  is  first  of  the  season;  under  size, 
stalk  nearly  round,  very  brilliant  red  in 
color.  Fine  quality  and  earliness  make 
it  valuable  as  a  market  variety.  Lin¬ 
naeus  is  second  as  to  season;  medium  in 
height  and  size,  stalk  more  flattened 
than  Strawberry;  quality  good.  Fine  for 
forcing.  Myatt’s  Victoria,  in  season, 
follows  Linnaeus;  in  habit  of  growth 
taller  than  either  of  the  foregoing;  leaf¬ 
stalk  very  broad,  and  deeply  indented 
the  entire  length  of  inside.  This  is  the 
only  variety  which  produces,  true  to 
name,  from  the  seed.  It  is  the  leading 
market  variety,  both  for  field  culture 
and  forcing.  It  matures  its  entire  crop 
at  nearly  the  same  time.  This  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  feature  in  forcing,  and  for  field 
work,  under  some  circumstances — as 
when  one  has  the  earlier  sorts  for  first 
market.  Of  the  mammoth  varieties, 
there  are  two  in  quite  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  Stott’s  Mammoth,  a  bright  red 
variety,  and  Green  Mammoth.  With  the 
former  I  have  had  no  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  but  it  is  popular  in  some  localities. 
Green  Mammoth  is  an  immense  cropper; 
has  exceedingly  long  stalks  and  is  of 
very  fine  flavor.  The  green  color  is 
against  it,  making  it  a  poor  market  va¬ 
riety.  These  varieties  give  the  entire 
range,  or  practically  so,  of  the  season. 
Bearing  in  mind  their  different  habits 
and  quality  it  will  be  easy  to  select  the 
varieties  best  suited  to  your  purpose. 
The  cultivation  for  market  is  far  too 
broad  a  subject  for  this  article,  but  in 
brief,  manure  unstintedly  with  stable 
manure  as  chief  dependence.  Cultivate 
at  all  times  when  size  of  crop  will  per¬ 
mit,  and  allow  no  small  stalks  to  grow. 
Your  own  roots  are  either  run  out  and 
require  renovating  (which  see  below)  or 
else  you  are  mistaken  in  the  identity 
of  variety  seen  in  the  market.  2.  The 
rank,  strong  flavor  is  quite  common  to 
most  early  varieties  of  turnips,  owing 
sometimes  to  soil,  and  frequently  to  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions.  The  Extra 
Early  White  Milan,  White  Egg  and  Ear¬ 
ly  White  Flat  Dutch  are  said  to  be  free 
from  this  fault. 

1.  f  have  an  asparagus  bed  which  I  have 
finished  cutting.  What  shall  1  do  to  im¬ 
prove  it?  2.  What  can  I  do  to  an  old  rhu¬ 
barb  bed  to  improve  it?  w.  j.  t. 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 

1.  Next  year’s  crop  of  asparagus  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  forces  stored 
up  by  the  roots,  between  the  present 
cutting  season  and  the  coming  Winter. 
The  artificial  aid  to  the  storing  process 
cannot  come  too  soon.  If  rows  are  far 
enough  apart,  cultivation  should  begin 
as  soon  as  the  cutting  season  is  over. 
After  the  principal  stalk  growth  is  over 
and  before  the  seed  matures,  mow  off, 
and  remove  the  tops,  burning  them  to 
destroy  insect  and  fungus  pests.  Ma¬ 
turing  seed  is  said  to  be  the  most  ex¬ 
haustive  effort  of  plant  life;  and  volun¬ 
teer  seedlings  are  as  bad  as  weeds.  Ap¬ 
ply  not  less  than  200  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  principally  along  the  rows,  and 
cultivation  should  now  be  thorough  and 
over  the  entire  surface.  Get  rid  of  the 
weeds  and  grass  even  if  it  takes  harrow¬ 
ing  or  light  disking.  The  nitrate  will 
act  quickly  for  present  necessities,  but 
follow  the  cultivation  with  a  heavy 
dressing  of  stable  manure.  This  will 
act  more  slowly,  but  effectually,  for  the 
long  pull  is  what  is  needed.  Use  the 
best  manure  obtainable,  and  if  well  rot¬ 
ted,  all  the  better,  as  it  will  be  more 
quickly  available.  Late  in  the  Fall 
mulching,  even  of  coarser  manure,  will 


be  helpful  to  hold  all  tne  snow  possible, 
aud  it  can  be  worked  into  tne  soil  in  the 
Spring.  At  that  time  a  liberal  dressing 
of  wood  ashes  either  leached  or  un¬ 
leached  or  bone  meal,  300  pounds  or 
more  to  the  acre,  will  be  very  beneficial. 
Liberal  fertilizing,  thorough  culture  and 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  thus 
far  seem  to  be  the  best  preventives  of 
rust.  2.  Select  a  new  plot  for  your  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  late  in  the  Fall  cover  it  heav¬ 
ily  with  manure,  and  plow  under  as 
deeply  as  possible.  After  the  ground  is 
frozen  so  that  it  will  not  cut  up,  cover 
with  finer  manure  and  leave  it  until 
Spring.  Before  the  ground  freezes  take 
up  the  rhubarb,  leaving  as  much  root  on 
the  clumps  as  possible.  Remove  them 
to  a  shed  or  some  place  where  they  will 
have  partial  shelter,  covering  them 
lightly  to  prevent  drying  too  much.  Al¬ 
low  them  to  freeze  out  thoroughly  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  As  early  in  Spring  as 
weather  and  condition  of  ground  will 
permit,  plow  the  ground  again,  not  so 
deep  as  the  Fall  plowing.  Fit  it  as  for 
corn  and  mark  out  (better  to  furrow 
with  the  plow)  into  hills  3(4x4(4  feet, 
or  wider,  according  to  varieties  grown. 
With  a  sharp  spade  divide  the  clumps 
into  two  or  more  pieces  so  as  to  have 
from  two  to  four  eyes  on  each  piece.  If 
the  furrowing  has  been  done  with  the 
plow,  the  work  of  setting  will  be  much 
easier.  Otherwise  make  the  holes  with 
spade  and  give  ample  room  for  the  roots. 
Leave  as  much  root  as  possible,  but  re¬ 
move  all  mangled  or  broken  parts.  Give 
very  thorough  cultivation  and  plant 
catch  crops,  as  beans,  etc.,  between  rows 
the  first  year.  Pick  very  sparingly  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  season,  leaving  most  of  the 
crop  to  go  back  into  the  ground.  Do 
not  allow  any  seed  stalks  to  grow.  The 
second  year  will  give  you  a  practically 
new  and  vigorous  bed,  and,  of  course, 
much  larger  area  than  before,  provided 
you  have  used  all  the  roots.  The  above 
is  the  only  remedy  for  old  wornout  beds. 

Michigan.  j.  e.  mouse. 


What  is  “Reverted”  Phosphoric  Acid? 

,J.  E.  Q.,  Olenwood,  Ind.— There  are  men 
here  selling  fertilizers  for  grain.  They  say 
on  their  cards  that  a  certain  per  cent  is 
soluble  and  revertible.  1  would  like  to 
know  what  revertible  means.  You  an¬ 
swered  the  question  once,  but  I  cannot  find 
the  paper.  1  want  it  for  authority;  my 
word  is  no  good. 

Ans. — “Revert”  or  reverted  refers  to 
certain  forms  of  phosphoric  acid.  This 
phosphoric  acid  when  found  in  most 
fertilizers  is  in  combination  with  lime. 
The  lime  holds  it  in  shape  and  gives  it 
up  more  or  less  easily  as  the  plant  re¬ 
quires  it.  There  are  three  chief  forms 
in  which  these  combination  of  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  found.  In  one  case 
there  are  three  parts  of  lime  to  one  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  this  is  called  the 
insoluble  form,  because  it  is  not  avail¬ 
able  to  plants  directly.  When  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  this  insoluble  form  one 
part  of  the  lime  is  dissolved  or  eaten 
away.  When  more  acid  is  added  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  lime  is  dissolved  out, 
and  then  we  have  a  combination  of  one 
part  each  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid 
which  is  soluble  in  water.  This  is  call¬ 
ed  soluble  phosphate,  and  is  the  form 
largely  found  as  acid  or  dissolved  rock. 
When  this  soluble  form  is  put  into  the 
ground,  or  into  any  place  where  lime  is 
present  it  “reverts”;  that  is,  takes  up 
another  part  of  the  lime  and  forms  a 
combination  of  two  parts  lime  to  one 
part  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  “reverted” 
phosphoric  acid  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
but  is  soluble  in  weak  vinegar,  and  is 
available  to  the  plants  because  the  roots 
of  the  plant  secrete  an  acid  which  is 
about  the  strength  of  this  weak  vinegar, 
so  that  both  the  soluble  and  reverted 
phosphoric  acids  are  available  as  plant 
food,  since  the  plant  can  utilize  both 
forms.  When  therefore  the  agent  comes 
and  says  that  he  has  four  per  cent  of 
soluble  phosphate  you  may  know  that 
80  pounds  to  the  ton  will  dissolve  in 
water.  He  then  says  that  he  has  eight 


per  cent  of  reverted.  That  means  that 
160  pounds  in  that  ton  will  not  dissolve 
in  water,  but  will  in  weak  vinegar,  and 
it  means  that  240  pounds  in  the  ton  are 
to  be  considered  available  and  worth 
from  five  to  5(4  cents  per  pound  for  ferti¬ 
lizing.  These  words  do  not  refer  to 
nitrogen  or  potash  but  simply  to  the 
phosphoric  acid. 

Tomatoes  Under  Glass. 


Lumber 

AT 

Extremely 

Low  Prices 


J.  L.  S.,  Berwick,  Nova  Scotia.—  Give  im¬ 
proved  plan  for  greenhouse  for  growing 
tomatoes  in  Winter,  say  28  x  100  feet. 
Could  such  a  house,  even-span  roof,  run 
north  and  south?  How  high  should  the 
side  walls  be,  and  what  pitch  of  rafters? 
If  house  runs  east  and  west,  broken-span 
roof,  how  much  glass  should  be  on  north 
roof?  In  either  case  we  will  use  hot  water. 
How  close  can  tomatoes  be  grown  in  such 
houses  to  give  best  results?  We  have  an 
east  and  west  house,  170  x  20,  heated  by 
hot  water,  for  lettuce  and  rhubarb,  which 
has  worked  well.  Is  there  a  rule  govern¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  heating  surface  to 
glass  area? 

Ans. — The  best  tomato  houses  are 
built  east  and  west,  three-quarter  spaa, 
314  to  four  feet  to  gutter  on  front  wall. 
If  even  span  north  and  south,  side  walls 
may  be  four  to  five  feet  high,  pitch  of 
rafters  about  eight  inches,  and  not  less 
than  7*4  inches  to  the  foot.  The  roof 
should  be  all  glass,  as  tomatoes  never 
get  enough  light  in  Winter.  Tomatoes 
are  most  profitably  grown  about  two  feet 
apart  each  way,  trained  to  single  stems. 
Tomatoes  should  have  an  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  65  degrees,  which  will  give 
one  square  foot  of  pipe  to  each  2(4 
square  feet  of  glass  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions.  We  would  strongly  recommend 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  L.  R.  Taft, 
price  $1.50,  and  Bailey’s  Forcing  Book, 
$1.  Where  an  investment  sufficient  to 
build  a  forcing  house  28x100  feet  is  con¬ 
templated,  it  is  well  to  have  exact  in¬ 
formation  at  hand. 


We  purchased  the  Fan- Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 
have  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  sea¬ 
soned  lumber  to  offer.  It  consists 
of  joists,  timbers,  flooring,  sheath¬ 
ing,  patent  lath,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  in  the 
lumber  line. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill 

FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

We  issue  a  catalogue.  Address 
as  follows  : 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Pan-Amerlcau  Exposition,  Dept.  62, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


&  FENCE  MACHINE 

That  combines  Simplicity,  Durability,  Ra¬ 
pidity  and  Economy,  The  DUPLEX.  It 
makes  over  100  Styles,  60  to  70  rod  a  day,  of 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Ply  nu<]  Chicken-tight 
Fence  that  combines  Strength,  Uniformity, 
Permanency,  Reliability  and  Efficiency 
AT  COST  Ot'  IV IKE.  JIncldne  on  Trial.  Full 
information  free.  Wire  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Write  today. 
KITSKUIAN  BROTUERS,  BoxD92  Monde,  Inti. 


A  Good  Way 

to  begin  fall  fencing  is  to  write  for  our  catalog, 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  A  BRIAN,. 1I1CII. 


EVAPORATOR 


“THE  GRANGER.” 

83,  $5  and  $8.  Circular  Free. 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO., 257  So. 5th St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Lightning  Strikes.— On  page  435  of  your 
paper  you  ask  this  question:  ‘‘Who  can 
tell  of  cases  where  buildings  carrying- 
lightning  rods  have  been  struck  by  light¬ 
ning?”  Last  month  a  neighbor  had  light¬ 
ning  rods  put  on  his  buildings.  Twelve 
days  after  the  barn  was  struck  by  light¬ 
ning  and  greatly  damaged,  and  one  horse 
killed.  s.  j.  r. 

Brighton,  N.  Y. 


Price  complete. 


Oil  Your  Windmill 

From  the  Ground.  This  Machine 
does  It.  Thousands  In  use.  Absolute 
control  of  oil.  Easily  attached  Will 
last  the  life  of  your  mill.  Works  Winter 
and  Bummer  Windmill  manufacturers 
are  using  them.  We  return  money  If 
not  satisfactory.  Illustrated  folder  free 

BURKE-BOLLMEYER  OILER  CO., 

Wiitiseou,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


corn  binder 
■ushheMfCormiek 
huskero^hredder 
are  the  most 
successful 
corn  machines- 
they  double  the  value 
of  your  corn  crop 

Write  foLKing  Corrfa 
handsomely  illustrated 
book  which  will  be  mailed 

—  free  — 

W.  H.  HOCE,  General  Agent, 

M> Cormicr  Harvesting  Machine  Co 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Rural  isms  ■ 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Our  Latest  Experience  With  Toma¬ 
toes. — Having  had  good  success  in  pre¬ 
vious  attempts  to  grow  Winter  tomatoes 
in  a  comparatively  low  temperature, 
ranging  from  40  degrees  on  cold  nights 
to  80  in  bright  sunshine,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  not  exceeding  50  degrees,  we  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  plants  last  Fall 
to  24,  placing  12  singly  in  14-inch  pots 
spaced  two  feet  apart  each  way  on  the 
floor  of  the  greenhouse,  six  in  12-inch 
pots  on  an  end  bench,  two  feet  high,  and 
six  in  a  border,  one  foot  wide  and  eight 
inches  deep,  against  the  north  wall,  in 
the  most  favorable  position  of  all  as  re¬ 
gards  light  and  freedom  from  cold-air 
currents.  The  seeds  were  planted  Au¬ 
gust  20,  the  young  plants  soon  pricked 
out  into  two-inch  pots,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  shifted  to  four  and  six-inch  sizes  as 
growth  progressed.  The  variety  was  a 
selected  Lorillard,  crossed  in  repeated 
generations  with  Dwarf  Champion,  and 
later  with  Sutton’s  Best  of  All.  The 
idea  has  been  to  increase  size  of  fruit 
and  general  productiveness,  while  gain¬ 
ing  a  more  compact  plant.  The  latter 
desired  feature,  in  this  case,  is  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  the  plants  after  six  years’ 
breeding  being  phenomenally  tall  grow¬ 
ers,  but  size  and  productiveness  under 
adverse  conditions  have  been  clearly 
gained,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  at¬ 
tractive  uniformity  of  color  found  in  the 
Lorillard.  Crimson  fruited  plants  still 
occasionally  appear  as  a  result  of  the 
Dwarf  Champion  influence,  though  seed 
selection  is  rigidly  made  from  plants 
bearing  bright  scarlet  fruits.  This  seems 
the  more  singular  as  the  result  of  the 
first  cross-pollination  between  Lorillard 
and  Dwarf  Champion  was  the  brilliant 
scarlet-fruited  dwarf  Quarter  Century, 
now  becoming  a  standard  garden  va¬ 
riety  in  many  localities.  During  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  October  a  final  selection 
was  made,  and  the  plants  transferred  to 
permanent  quarters,  merely  filling  pot¬ 
ting  compost  level  about  the  six-inch 
ball  of  earth  and  roots,  leaving  the  ad¬ 
ditional  space  to  be  filled  by  repeated 
top-dressings  as  growth  progressed.  All 
made  a  good  start,  and  commenced  to 
bloom  in  November,  the  first  fruits  be¬ 
ginning  to  ripen  by  Christmas.  We 
wanted  a  practical  test  of  the  earning 
capacity  of  these  24  plants  under  local 
conditions,  and  disposed  of  the  toma¬ 
toes  as  they  ripened  to  a  local  grocer, 
receiving  the  uniform  price  of  20  cents 
a  pound  throughout  the  season,  which 
lasted  until  nearly  May  1.  The  total 
number  of  pounds  sold  was  148,  averag¬ 
ing  five  tomatoes  to  the  pound,  for 
which  the  sum  of  $29.60  was  received. 
This  is  a  less  amount  than  might  have 
been  realized  from  good  crops  of  rad¬ 
ishes  or  lettuce  from  the  same  space, 
but  our  market  for  such  products  is 
usually  over-supplied,  making  shipments 
to  distant  points  a  necessity.  The  yield 
of  six  pounds  of  marketable  fruits  to  a 
plant  is  very  moderate,  and  does  not 
equal  the  best  averages.  We  have  grown 
10  pounds  to  a  plant  when  a  single  row 
bordered  the  north  wall  of  the  green¬ 
house,  and  received  unobstructed  light, 
but  when  standing  several  rows  deep 
many  blooms  are  certain  to  fail  during 
the  short  gloomy  days  of  midwinter. 
These  plants  grew  vigorously  from  the 
start,  and  as  soon  as  roots  appeared  near 
the  surface  a  top-dressing  of  good  soil 
containing  about  one-third  old  rotted 
manure  was  applied.  Later,  when  fair¬ 
ly  set  with  fruits,  applications  were 
given  of  various  liquid  fertilizers,  occa¬ 
sionally  fortified  with  a  half-ounce  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  gallon.  Tomatoes 
will  always  respond  to  judicious  appli¬ 
cations  of  nitrogen  if  given  in  an  avail¬ 
able  form. 


The  promising  start  of  these  plants 
was  offset  by  severe  attacks  of  Tomato 
blight  caused  by  infection  of  a  brown 
mildew,  Cladosporium  fulvum,  always 
common  in  tomato  houses,  and  especial¬ 
ly  prevalent  in  late  Winter.  It  grows 
in  velvety  patches  on  the  older  leaves, 
causing  them  to  shrivel  up  and  die.  It 
seldom  kills  a  plant  outright,  but  great¬ 
ly  weakens  it, and  reduces  the  yield  when 
at  all  severe.  The  experiment  station 
people  claim  that  Bordeaux  Mixture  or 
a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide,  one 
ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water,  will  pre¬ 
vent  attacks  of  this  troublesome  fungus, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  nothing  will  clear 
the  plants  when  it  is  once  established. 
Bordeaux  is  troublesome  to  use  in  con¬ 
fined  quarters  in  a  greenhouse,  and  the 
potassium  sulphide  solution  has  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  blackening  white  paint  wher¬ 
ever  it  touches.  Dry  Bordeaux  and  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur  applications  are  useless, 
but  something  may  be  done  in  hindering 
the  spread  of  the  trouble  by  keeping  the 
heating  pipes  painted  with  a  wash  of 
lime  thickened  with  a  liberal  proportion 
of  sulphur.  Once  established  on  fruit¬ 
ing  plants  about  the  only  thing  of  any 
real  use,  aside  from  coating  the  heating 
pipes  as  above,  is  to  cut  away  the  af¬ 
fected  foliage  as  fast  as  the  disease 
spreads.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how 
rapidly  the  new  growth  advances  under 
this  apparently  severe  treatment  if  the 
plants  are  well  and  continuously  fed 
with  soluble  nitrates.  We  cut  diseased 
leaves  away  by  the  bushel,  repeatedly 
baring  the  stems,  almost  to  the  growing 
tip,  and  yet  the  new  growth  quickly 
pushed  forth  and  the  plants  kept  on 
bearing,  producing  the  finest  fruits  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  debilitating 
effect,  however,  was  apparent  in  the  di¬ 
minished  total  weight  of  product.  This 
harsh  defoliation  had  the  effect  of  un¬ 
duly  stimulating  vine  growth,  and  we 
found  it  necessary  in  February  to  take 
down  the  canes,  which  had  been  trained 
to  a  single  stem  about  a  vertical  cord 
suspended  from  the  sash  bars  in  the 
usual  manner,  presenting  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  bare  stems  five  to  eight  feet 
high  with  a  tuft  of  young  and  still 
healthy  leaves  near  the  glass,  the  dis¬ 
eased  foliage  having  been  cut  away  be¬ 
low.  A  framework  of  light  poles  was 
arranged  about  three  feet  from  the  floor, 
the  leafless  canes  lashed  horizontally  to 
the  poles  for  an  average  distance  of  four 
feet,  and  the  growing  tips  directed  up 
as  before.  During  this  apparently  sim¬ 
ple  operation  several  vines  were  twist¬ 
ed  or  so  sharply  bent  as  to  split  open, 
but  they  continued  growing  and  bearing 
fully  as  well  as  the  uninjured  ones,  the 
wounds  healing  very  quickly.  In  due 
time  these  foreshortened  vines  again 
reached  the  glass,  and  were  then 
stopped  by  pinching  out  the  tips,  after  a 
total  growth  of  12  to  14  feet. 

In  February  the  dreaded  “White  fly,” 
a  minute  little  milk-white  scale  insect, 
usually  common  in  houses  where  toma¬ 
toes  or  other  semi-tropical  plants  are 
grown,  appeared  in  great  numbers.  The 
immature  White  fly  is  a  scale-like  body 
clustering  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
leaves,  while  the  adult  form  flies  freely 
about  like  a  gnat.  The  scales  do  not 
greatly  injure  the  foliage  unless  in  over¬ 
whelming  numbers,  but  copiously  secrete 
a  honey-like  liquid  which  falls  on  vine 
and  fruit,  encouraging  the  growth  of 
sticky  molds,  which  in  turn  are  likely 
to  excite  decay.  They  appear  almost 
immune  to  any  insecticide  spray  that 
may  be  safely  applied  to  tomatoes  and 
other  soft-leaved  plants,  and  the  most 
effectual  relief  is  gained  by  cutting 
away  and  destroying  the  foliage  most 
affected.  Tobacco  fumigation,  regular¬ 
ly  maintained,  considerably  disturbs  the 
adult  flies,  a  heavy  “smoke”  bringing 
thousands  to  the  ground,  but  when  ap- 


If  you  want  a  harvesting  machine  that 
is  reliable — one  that  will  work  success¬ 
fully  in  all  conditions  of  grain — buy  the 
McCormick. — Adv. 


plied  within  the  limits  of  safety  to  fo¬ 
liage  nearly  always  fails  to  kill.  With 
care  in  examining  all  soft-leaved  plants 
and  destroying  every  visible  scale  clus¬ 
ter  a  glasshouse  may  be  quite  free  from 
this  pest  the  greater  part  of  a  Winter, 
but  as  leaf  growth  crowds  all  available 
space  some  individuals  are  likely  to  es¬ 
cape  observation,  and  a  rapid  increase 
soon  takes  place.  We  seldom  hear  of  a 
tomato  house  clear  of  the  infliction  some 
time  during  the  growing  season.  Most 
growers  agree  that  tomatoes  are  not 
profitable  as  grown  in  Winter  in  this 
latitude  at  a  less  average  price  than  25 
cents  a  pound,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  conclusion.  They  are 
interesting  and  satisfactory  to  grow  for 
home  use  if  a  proper  equipment  can  be 
had.  Improved  methods  of  culture  and 
the  development  of  varieties  adapted  to 
fruiting  under  Winter  glasshouse  condi¬ 
tions  may  further  cheapen  the  cost  of 
pioduction.  The  quality  of  perfect 
glass-grown  tomatoes  is  so  high  and  the 
fruit  so  acceptable  to  nearby  consumers 
in  comparison  with  the  southern  pro¬ 
duct  received  during  Winter  that  a 
ready  sale  is  quite  certain  in  any  pros¬ 
perous  locality.  We  found  consumers 
readily  paid  30  cents  a  pound  for  our 
product,  and  highly  praised  the  quality, 
but  we  wished  to  ascertain  the  actual 
earning  capacity  of  our  plants  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  trade.  The  total 
product,  counting  the  tomatoes  used  on 
the  table,  amounted  to  180  pounds,  with 
several  pounds  of  immature  fruits  when 
the  vines  were  taken  down  in  May.  The 
plants  in  14-inch  pots  produced  the  best 
fruits,  those  in  the  border  coming  next; 
12-inch  pots  do  not  give  sufficient  root 
room,  the  fruits  being  smaller,  though 
freely  produced.  By  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  repeated  top-dressings  had  filled  the 
pots  nearly  full.  Without  constant  feed¬ 
ing  our  plants  could  scarcely  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  attacks  of  mildew  and  insect 
parasite.  w.  v.  f. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


PAYING 
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5% 


on  Sums  of 
$50.00  and 
Upward , 
Reckoned 
from  Day  of 
Deposit  and 
P’d  Quarter¬ 
ly  by  Check 


T  h  i  s  Com  pan  y  ope  rates 
in  improved  Real  Estate 
in  New  York,  where  true 
values  are  known  and 
where  there  is  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  speculation  or 
risk.  We  pay  depositors 
a  fair  interest.  While 
doing  this  we  have  in 
nine  years  increased 
our  assets  to  over 
$1,600,000.  Surplus  of  over  $186,000. 

H'e  Khali  welcome  the  opportunity  to  furnish 
prospective  depositors  with  further  information. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 
1 134-5  Broadway,  New  York 


ELECTRIC 


FOR  STRENGTH 

You  are  through  with 
wagon  worry  forever  when 
you  buy  one  of  our 

HANDY  WAGONS. 

They  carry  4000  lbs.  and  do 

_ _  it  easily,  and  don’t  cost  a 

fortune  either.  Write  for  the  free  catalogue.  It  tells  all 
about  this  wagon  and  the  famous  Electric  Wheels. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88.  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS.- 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  Baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days'  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KING  HARNESS  CO., 

610  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


TarWersi 

can  save  money  by  using  and  make  money 
by  selling  Hold  Fast  Corn  Binders. 
Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  less 
than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Easily 
sold-  Liberal  terms.  Get  territory 
uuick.  Complete  outfit  mailed  tree. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  ltider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  yon  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


85  Warren  St..  New  York.  092  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba  40  N.7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


New  York  State  Fair 


Grand  Horse  Show 

Will  rival  anything  ever  given  at  a  State  Fair. 
The  finest  horses  used  for  coaching  and  equestrian 
purposes  will  be  In  the  show  ring  Many  of  the 
equipages  shown  at  the  New  York  Horse  Show  will 
be  seen  at  the  Fair. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibits 

Will  be  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Fair. 
The  frultshow  will  be  worth  traveling  a  longdistance 
to  see. 

The  Live  Stock 

The  finest  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  will  be  on 
exhibition.  The  most  noted  stock  farms  will  compete 
for  the  prizes  The  remarkable  exhibit  of  last  year 
will  be  greatly  exceeded  this  year  both  in  numbers 
and  quality.  Stock  buildings  thoroughly  disinfected 

Grand  Circuit  Races 

Promise  to  produce  some  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  season.  The  list  of  entries  in  the  early 
closing  events  is  very  large.  Tha  best  horses  in  the 
country  will  compete  for  the  large  purses. 


September  8  to  13,  1902. 

GENERAL  ADMISSION,  25  CENTS. 

Send  for  Prize  List.  S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary. 
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HOPE  FARM  /VOTES 

Garden  Notes.— Do  we  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  advise  transplanting 
onions? 

No.  Our  transplants  look  well  ettough 
and  are  growing  rapidly.  I  do  not  think 
we  lost  one  in  setting.  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  attempting  it  on  a  large  scale  unless 
one  has  a  glasshouse  in  which  to  start 
the  sets.  I  would  not  try  it  with  only  hot¬ 
beds  or  flats  kept  in  a  living  room.  One 
advantage  of  the  system  is  that  you  can 
avoid  Onion  smut.  By  putting  the  seed 
in  soil  free  from  disease  you  get  the  little 
plants  started  well.  When  set  out  they 
are  too  large  to  be  seriously  injured. 

Can’t  you  prevent  smut  when  the  seed 
is  sown  outdoors? 

I  think  it  can  be  largely  prevented  by 
using  lime  and  sulphur.  Some  of  the  drills 
now  have  boxes  for  feeding  out  this  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  seed. 

Why  do  you  plant  so  many  Nott’s  Ex¬ 
celsior  peas? 

It  is  the  best  all-around  variety  we  have 
grown.  It  is  a  dwarf  and  will  not  yield 
anywhere  near  as  much  to  the  row  as  some 
of  the  large  varieties,  yet  it  can  be  crowd¬ 
ed  close  and  run  in  between  other  crops  to 
good  advantage.  For  quality  we  rank  It 
with  the  best.  It  is  very  hardy,  rarely 
mildews  with  us,  and  can  usually  be 
planted  late  in  the  season  with  fair  chance 
of  a  crop. 

How  late  do  you  plant  peas? 

Our  last  planting  of  American  Wonder 
came  through  the  ground  June  21.  We 
shall  plant  Nott’s  up  to  the  middle  of  July 
between  the  rows  of  early  sweet  corn 
where  the  Alaska  peas  grew.  I  have 
found  that  peas  planted  directly  after  peas 
are  quite  likely  to  thrive. 

Why  do  you  plant  so  many  peas? 

They  sell  better  than  any  other  vege¬ 
table  and  are  never  out  of  season.  Our 
own  people  are  never  tired  of  them.  We 
have  many  a  satisfactory  meal  of  peas, 
bread  and  butter  and  fruit. 

Marketing.— People  may  talk  all  they 
will  about  cutting  out  the  middleman,  but 
they  will  find  that  he  has  to  face  respon¬ 
sibilities  after  all.  When  customers  find 
short  measure  and  too  many  little  ones  at 
the  bottom  they  don’t  hesitate  to  mention 
it.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  whisper  it,  either.  The  Hope  Farm 
plan  is  to  give  good  measure  and  never 
sell  a  gold  brick.  A  Berkshire  breeder  re¬ 
cently  found  fault  with  me  for  talking 
about  these  white-faced  Berkshires. 

“Say  nothing,”  he  said,  “but  sell  ’em. 
A  little  extra  white  doesn’t  count!” 

“But  haven’t  you  a  standard  scale  of 
points  for  the  breed?” 

“Yes,  of  course!” 

“What  do  you  have  that  for  if  you  are 
not  to  live  up  to  it?” 

Direct  selling  certainly  shows  a  fellow 
the  folly  of  trying  to  work  off  trash  for 
first-class  goods.  You  might  work  that 
awhile  on  the  middleman,  but  it  won’t  go 
with  the  consumer.  We  guarantee  all  our 
goods.  The  big  ones  are  often  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  the  only  water  in  the  milk  is 

what  the  cow  drinks . The  Graft 

is  learning  the  business.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  give  a  receipt  for  his  first  bill 
the  other  day.  That  was  a  new  business 
responsibility.  He  had  written  his  name 
before,  but  never  when  it  represented 
money.  The  Graft  has  acknowledged  only 
two  names  up  to  date.  He  couldn’t  see 
the  use  of  any  third  name,  but  when  he 
saw  that  signature  on  the  bill  it  didn’t 
seem  well  filled  out  somehow.  So  he  came 
and  told  me  that  he  had  decided  to  put 
my  name  between  his  two  and  thus  be  a 
full  business  man.  This  little  chap  will 
learn  some  day  that  the  size  of  the  name 
doesn’t  count,  but  that  reputation  does. 
If  he  gets  in  a  hurry  and  gives  short 
measure  or  puts  old  peas  in  with  the  good 
ones  he’ll  find  that  my  name  won’t  help 
him  make  excuses. 

Yes,  a  good  reputation  is  always  grati¬ 
fying. 

Not  always.  When  the  Cutting  was  a 
little  girl  she  and  her  sister  were  put  at 
a  field  of  onions.  They  got  on  their  knees 
and  pulled  weeds  until  their  fingers  fairly 
ached  to  get  at  the  throat  of  the  man 
who  invented  onions!  They  did  such  a  fine 
job  that  a  neighbor  said  he  must  have 
them  come  and  weed  out  his  turnips! 

All  Sorts.— The  following  note  comes 
from  New  York: 

“In  your  Hope  Farm  Notes  of  May  31, 
in  speaking  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  you  say: 
‘This  test  is  made  by  dropping  a  solution 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potash  into  the  Bor¬ 
deaux.’  How  you  make  your  solution  is 
what  I  would  like  to  know.” 

Hugh  dissolved  an  ounce  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potash  in  a  pint  of  warm  water.  In 
making  the  Bordeaux  he  filled  the  barrel 
about  two-thirds  full  with  water  and  then 
added  four  gallons  of  his  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper— a  pound  in  each  gallon. 
Then  the  gallon  of  water  containing  the 
pound  of  Lewis  lye  went  in  and  then  the 
lime  water.  It  was  kept  well  stirred  and 


every  now  and  then  a  small  quantity  taken 
out  in  a  saucer  for  testing.  A  few  drops 
of  the  ferrocyanide  in  this  saucerful  told 
the  story.  The  test  with  blue  litmus  paper 
gave  about  as  good  results.  You  are  to 
keep  adding  lime  water  until  the  blue 
paper  retains  its  color— does  not  turn  red. 

Do  you  believe  there  is  any  use  in  going 
through  all  these  motions? 

Yes;  if  you  are  to  use  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  at  all  it  pays  to  have  it  right. 
There  was  a  time  when  people  decided 
the  temperature  of  cream  by  sticking  a 
finger  in  it  or  smelt  of  it  to  see  when  it 
was  sour  enough  to  churn.  How  long  do 
you  think  a  creamery  would  live  if  the 
butter-maker  did  business  that  way,  and 
tested  the  amount  of  cream  he  lost  by  the 
amount  of  pork  the  hogs  made?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  most  valuable  help  science 
gives  us  is  the  ability  to  do  such  things 
right  if  we  do  them  at  all. 

I  have  these  questions  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania: 

“I  have  15  acres  of  well-drained  hill  land, 
mellow  and  deep.  Can  I  seed  it  to  Al¬ 
falfa?  What  about  Turkestan  Alfalfa? 
Can  I  get  seed  anywhere,  and  what  does 
it  cost  a  pound?”  f.  w.  g. 

My  experience  shows  that  you  can  sow 
the  Alfalfa,  and  that  it  will  come  up — 
what  it  will  finally  come  to  is  too  much 
for  me  to  say  at  present.  Our  own  seed¬ 
ing  is  still  light-colored  and  makes  but  a 
feeble  growth  as  compared  with  the  clover. 
If  you  insist  upon  my  being  honest  about 
it  I  must  say  that  it  looks  too  sick  to  re¬ 
cover.  However,  I  have  had  so  many 
things  brace  up  unexpectedly  and  make 
me  ashamed  of  myself  for  losing  faith  in 
them  that  I  refuse  to  write  failure  on  it 
yet!  From  what  I  can  learn  the  Turkestan 
Alfalfa  is  better  for  the  western  plains 

but  not  so  good  for  us . I  have 

never  known  our  potatoes  to  look  as  well 
as  they  do  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  stems  are  big  and  the  leaves  a  rich 
green,  with  no  sign  of  disease.  It  surely 
looks  like  a  crop,  and  the  conditions  all 
through  our  section  are  promising  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  Prices?  I  bought  a  barrel  of 
southern  potatoes  for  $3.  They  were  good 
size  and  fine  quality.  If  the  price  is  down 
to  $3  thus  early  in  the  season,  what  will  it 
be  when  our  crop  is  ready?  Well,  we 
won’t  worry  about  that  until  our  crop  is 
made,  and  then  we  shall  probably  find 
some  bigger  thing  to  absorb  our  worry. 

Fruit  Notes.— The  strawberries  were 
very  satisfactory.  We  sold  nothing  for 
less  than  two  boxes  for  a  quarter.  Our 
big  Marshalls  attracted  attention  every¬ 
where.  People  say  that  this  variety  is  not 
a  heavy  yielder.  It  has  given  more  than 
an  average,  crop  for  us,  and  a  quart  of 
big  ones  will  bring  20  per  cent  more  than 

the  little  fellows . Our  cherry 

crop  was  just  about  a  failure.  We  banked 
on  five  large  trees  to  give  us  over  $3  worth 
of  fruit  apiece.  The  rot  struck  the  fruit 
before  it  ripened,  and  swept  it  out  of  our 
reach.  These  trees  are  in  a  field  where  we 
are  growing  potatoes  and  squash,  and 
have  given  good  culture.  The  trees  along 
the  stone  walls  at  the  back  of  the  farm 
are  producing  fine  crops  of  cherries— free 
from  rot,  firm  and  of  fine  quality,  though 
not  so  large  as  the  cultivated  fruit.  Now, 
while  my  experience  is  limited,  thus  far 
I  am  quite  sure  that  on  my  farm  apples 
and  peaches  show  the  same  peculiarities. 
I  believe  that  the  fruit  from  sod  orchards, 
while  smaller,  is  firmer  and  more  likely  to 
keep  well  than  that  from  highly  culti¬ 
vated  fields. 

Do  you  pretend  to  know  more  about  it 
than  the  experts  do? 

No,  no!  Can’t  a  man  give  his  opinion 
without  being  accused  of  setting  up  as 
an  oracle?  To  tell  the  truth  I  don’t  con¬ 
sult  the  experts  half  as  much  as  I  do  the 
growth  of  the  trees  on  my  farm. 

Would  you  place  the  evidence  of  a  dumb 
tree  before  that  of  a  scientist  who  can 
talk  a  whole  day  about  it? 

Yes,  sir;  when  a  tree  growing  right 
under  my  nose  pulls  the  scientific  man’s 
theory  out  by  the  roots  I  vote  for  the 
tree! 

I  thought  you  said  that  science  tells  us 
how  to  do  things  rightl 

So  it  does  show  us  now  to  test  things, 
but  testing  living  objects  is  very  different 
from  testing  dead  matter.  A  scientist 
may  stake  his  life,  If  he  wants  to,  on  the 
fact  that  when  sulphuric  acid  is  dropped 
into  lime  water  a  white  powder  will  fall, 
but  he  doesn’t  want  to  risk  any  valuable 
life  in  telling  just  what  a  tree  will  do 
when  cared  for  in  any  given  way! 

Concentrated  Force.— I  was  talking 
with  a  man  recently  who  advanced  the 
novel  proposition  that  no  one  can  make  a 
success  of  farming  but  a  big,  strong, 
active  man.  He  claims  that  the  little 
fellows  and  those  with  physical  defects 
cannot  hope  to  succeed.  “Talk  all  you 
will  about  science,”  he  says,  “farming  is 
hard  work,  and  brute  force  is  required  to 
overcome  the  obstacles.”  As  I  review  in 
mind  the  people  of  my  acquaintance  who 
have  made  their  farms  really  pay,  I  am 
surprised  to  see  how  many  of  them  are 


undersized— light  and  active  men.  The  big, 
beefy  fellows  can  stand  the  shock  of  direct 
contact  with  work,  but  somehow  the 
slight,  steel-eyed  chaps  get  around  it  and 
take  it  on  the  flank.  It’s  not  unlike  the 
big  dog  I  ran  into  a  short  time  since. 
He  was  a  big  bulldog  with  enough  of  some 
other  blood  in  him  to  give  size  and  weight. 
When  you  saw  those  thick  lips  curl  back 
and  those  long  sharp  teeth  come  into  view 
you  recognized  one  of  the  “forces  of  na¬ 
ture”  over  which  no  man  obtains  control 
without  a  shot  gun  or  some  personal  pull. 
This  dog  rolled  up  an  eye  at  me  and 
plainly  intimated  that  it  was  his  desire  to 
lunch  on  my  leg.  Kick  him?  I  would 
much  rather  kick  a  steel  trap!  A  young 
girl  of  scarcely  half  my  weight  ran  up 
with  a  stick  and  hit  that  dog  over  the 
nose.  lie  could  easily  have  eaten  her  up, 
but  instead  of  showing  fight  he  dropped 
his  tail  between  his  legs  and  went  slink¬ 
ing  off  down  the  road.  He  gave  me  one 
look  which  clearly  said:  “You  wait,  old 
fellow,  till  I  catch  you  alone!”  Now,  had 
I  kicked  that  dog  he  would  have  had  his 
teeth  fastened  in  me  like  a  flash,  yet  he 
quit  the  Instant  the  girl  hit  him.  I  pre¬ 
sume  you  have  seen  big,  stout  men  go 
sneaking  off  to  do  things  at  a  few  re¬ 
marks  from  their  small  wives,  when  no 
man  twice  their  size  could  have  driven 
them  to  it!  Does  a  woman  have  to  weigh 
300  pounds  in  order  to  make  her  husband 
do  his  duty?  When  that  comes  true  It 
can  also  be  said  that  only  beef  can  over¬ 
come  the  forces  that  oppose  the  farmer. 
Why,  a  little  man  on  five  acres  without 
a  horse  and  with  only  a  hoe  and  a  wheel 
cultivator  can  make  a  better  living  than 
some  big  fellows  do  on  160  acres.  It  has 
been  done!  h.  w.  c. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  ROCHESTER. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

ay  Prof.  F.  W.  won. 

j  of  the  University  of  \\  isconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat- 
I  ly  bound  into  a  volume  of  234  pages.  Itembraces  fulliuform-  | 
!  ation  from  planting  to  feeding  the  cron,  and  includes  working  > 

{plans  and  specifications  for  building  all  silos.  Also  embraces:  f 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill — Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage* 

V — Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI — The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 

1*  rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Aluiled  for  10e* 
coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


i 


‘BUZZARD” 

ed  and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 

everythin#,  cuts  hay, 
straw. ensilage,  shreds  fodder 
and  fills  the  silo  toany  height; 
all  done  by  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  fmarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

Joseph  Dick 
Agricultural  Works, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


T1 

Combined  Feed  Cutter  & 

handles  all  fodder  crops  and  ensilage.  Stationary  or 
table.  Four  sizes — 13,  16.  18  and  20  inches.  Right,  left 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Elevators  or  special  Blower 
Outfit.  They  are  doubly 
durable,  fast  and  efficient, 
be  used  mounted  or  unmounted. 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J  K.  \VILI>ER  &  SONS, 

Box  20  Monroe,  Michigan. 


For  many  years  my  favorite  strawberry 
for  family  use  has  been  the  Van  Deman. 
Each  year  I  have  had  a  bed  of  this  va¬ 
riety  in  bearing  to  furnish  early  berries 
for  my  own  table.  It  Is  among  the  earliest 
to  ripen,  ripens  rapidly,  colors  all  over  at 
the  same  time,  and  picks  easily,  since  the 
berries  drop  off  into  the  hand  without 
having  to  be  pulled  from  the  vines.  The 
quality  of  Van  Deman  Is  superior  to  al¬ 
most  any  other  variety.  It  yields  liberally 
of  its  luscious  fruit.  E.  P.  Roe  once  said 
that  a  perfect  strawberry  does  not  exist, 
and  he  came  very  near  the  truth  In  making 
that  remark.  Van  Deman  has  its  faults. 
Its  foliage  is  not  so  large  and  vigorous 
as  I  would  like  to  see  It,  but  is  healthy 
and  Is  not  attacked  by  fungus.  After 
yielding  fruit  one  year  the  plantation  de¬ 
generates  rapidly.  Our  beds  bear  two  and 
sometimes  three  years,  but  alongside  of 
Corsican,  and  other  vigorous  growers,  the 
plants  look  feeble,  especially  after  the 
first  year’s  fruiting.  I  desire  to  speak 
particularly  of  the  superior  quality  of  the 
Van  Deman  since  I  do  not  hear  this 
qualification  spoken  of  often  by  other 
growers.  Possibly  Its  quality  Is  not  so 
good  in  other  localities.  I  know  that  va¬ 
rieties  differ  as  to  quality  In  different 
localities.  , 

The  strawberry  crop  in  this  section  was 
severely  injured  by  frosts  which  appeared 
on  three  consecutive  nights  just  as  the 
strawberries  were  ready  to  blossom. 
Strawberry  growers  in  this  section  do  not 
expect  over  half  a  crop.  The  first  day  of 
offering  home-grown  strawberries  ap¬ 
peared  plentiful  in  our  market.  The  price 
opened  at  15  cents  per  quart;  this  declined 
to  10  and  eight  the  same  day,  since  many 
of  the  berries  offered  were  only  of  moder¬ 
ate  size.  Van  Deman  suffered  more  from 
frost  than  Corsican  as  it  Is  a  le^s  vigor¬ 
ous  grower.  Varieties  that  have  broad 
vigorous  leaves  offer  more  protection 
against  frost  than  less  vigorous  varieties 
like  Van  Deman.  I  received  recently  two 
remarkable  baskets  of  strawberries,  both 
being  new  varieties,  one  from  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  other  from  Stuyvesant,  N. 
Y.  Both  these  varieties  are  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  size.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  not 
yet  reached  the  variety  that  produced  the 
largest  specimens,  or  the  largest  quantity 
of  fruit.  At  our  farm  Dunlap  gives  the 
earliest  berries,  and  proves  to  be  a  pro¬ 
lific  bearer.  From  this  season’s  fruiting 
we  regret  that  we  did  not  plant  it  more 
largely.  chas.  a.  green. 


DACC  ENSILAGE 

IyUwc)  machinery 

Before  you  spend 
your  money  find  out 
what  we  can  do  for  you. 
Can  furnish  either 

BLOWERS  or 
CARRIERS. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalog  No. 45 
Send  10c  for  PROF.  WOLL'S  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 
Address, ^  RoSS  Co. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  ltye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Com  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  8eud  for  catalogue  B  t« 
the  GUANT-FKKBI3  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HEEBNER’S  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

The  best  cutter  on  the  market  for  green  or  dry  corn. 
Leading  ensilage  cutter  made.  It  not  only  cuts,  but  crushes 
the  stalks,  rendering  them  palatable.  Stock  greatly  relish 
and  thrive  on  It.  A  tn.00  attachment  turns  the  machine  Into  a  perfect 
shredder.  Runs  with  least  power.  Used  forcuttlnzalllclndsofstock  foods. 
Powor  can  oo  applied  to  pumping,  churning, grinding,  etc.  Catalog  free. 

HKKBXF.lt  A  SONS,  83  Brood  St.,  Lonsdale,  Pa. 


liftDCC  DflUfCDC  THRASHERS 
nUnoC  rUnCfidf  and  cleaners. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  p||TTCDO 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LIIO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRIWORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samples. 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co.  p-  °-  ^tts^Sag,  pa. 


There  is  no 
record  of  a  > 
|  FARQUHAR  BOILER 
having  exploded 


The  BEST  Threshing  Outfit 

fora  threslierman  to  buy  and  for  a  farmer  to  use  is  the  Eurquhar  Celebrated 
AJAX  TlIRKKlUNUENCrlNK  and  the  FARQUHAR  SEPARAT  OR.  Engines 
made  in  sizes  4  li.  p.  and  up,  and  combine  tlie  advantages  of  all  successful  engines. 
Easy  steamers  ana  develop  more  than  rated  horse-pow  er.  Have  driver’s  seat,  foot- 
Drake  and  two  injectors.  SEPARATORS  of  all  style* 
sizes  for  merchant  threshing  or  farm  use.  Farquhar 
machines  have  all  'ate  improvements,  they  thresh 
and  clean  ail  kinds  of  grain  perfectly. 


Catalogue  of  Kuglnes,  Threshing  Machinery, 
Saw  Mills,  Agricultural  Implement-,  free. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

YORK,  PA. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  1U!4  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


farmers  have  kept  their  men  through  the  Winter  at 
a  loss  rather  than  turn  them  adrift. 

* 

The  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  setting  root- 
grafts  in  the  field  where  the  orchard  is  to  grow  is 
discussed  on  our  first  page.  We  do  not  care  so  much 
for  opinions  as  for  actual  experience.  If  anyone  has 
actually  started  a  successful  orchard  in  that  way  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him.  There  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  tjie  root-graft  should  not  make 
as  good  growth  in  the  field  as  in  the  nursery  row  pro¬ 
vided  it  receives  as  good  care.  There  is  the  keynote 
of  the  matter,  as  some  of  our  correspondents  point 
out  When  in  the  nursery  the  graft  or  little  tree  is 
more  likely  to  be  kept  clean  and  thrifty  than  when 
the  grafts  are  set  30  feet  or  more  apart,  so  that  a  long 
journey  must  be  made  to  hoe  them.  From  our  ex¬ 
perience  we  should  say  that  a  good  mulch  of  manure 
around  the  grafts  would  keep  them  in  fair  condition 
and  prevent  the  need  of  so  much  hoeing. 

* 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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The  daily  papers  print  the  great  stories  about  farm 
laborers  in  Kansas.  We  are  told  how  farmers  held  up 
a  train  with  shotguns  and  made  40  tramps  go  to  work 
in  the  wheat  fields.  One  great  trouble  with  Kansas 
is  that  the  public  liar  seems  to  love  her.  These  things 
do  not  happen  in  Kansas  any  more  than  they  do  in 
New  Jersey  or  Massachusetts. 

* 

Most  revolting  stories  are  told  of  child  labor  em¬ 
ployed  in  southern  cotton  mills.  If  these  stories  are 
true  those  who  wear  the  cloth  from  these  mills  are 
paying  a  devil’s  price  for  tender  flesh  and  bloou.  We 
have  as  yet  seen  no  serious  effort  to  deny  the  stories. 
They  should  either  be  branded  as  false  at  once  or  re¬ 
told  until  the  awful  business  is  abolished  forever. 

* 

Apple  buyers  are  already  abroad  after  bargains. 
What  of  the  crop?  Some  of  these  gentlemen  have 
started  out  to  talk  “big  crop”  so  as  to  obtain  low 
figures  on  apples,  but  the  facts  do  not  warrant  it  yet 
by  any  means.  It  is  too  early  more  than  to  guess  at 
the  amount  of  fine  fruit  which  the  orchards  will  bear. 
Taking  the  country  at  large  our  guess  is  for  about  75 
per  cent  of  a  full  apple  crop. 

* 

Ox  page  462  Mr.  Rines  speaks  of  what  he  is  able  to 
do  with  his  horse.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  man  can 
do  with  an  intelligent  horse  when  he  can  have  him 
alone  on  the  farm.  Under  such  conditions  the 
horse  seems  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances,  and 
actually  seems  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  work. 
Talk  of  the  love  of  the  Arab  for  his  steed — it  doesn’t 
compare  with  the  affection  of  the  “one-man  farmer” 
for  the  faithful  animal  that  pulls  him  through. 

* 

We  selected  at  random  names  of  75  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Association 
and  asked  them  to  give  us  the  cost  of  keeping  one 
cow  and  the  average  yield  in  milk!  Thus  far  not  one 
has  been  able  to  give  exact  figures.  But  how  about 
the  beam  in  your  own  eye?  Can  you  give  the  cost  of 
a  quart  of  milk?  No!  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  give 
the  cash  paid  for  grain.  The  fodder,  pasture  and  hay 
are  not  reduced  to  a  cash  basis.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  receipts  for  milk  and  grain  bills  represents 
part  of  the  price  paid  for  our  labor! 

* 

Reports  come  from  Illinois  of  a  so-called  Farm 
Hands’  Union  in  a  locality  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
One  of  the  organizers  is  reported  to  have  made  this 
statement: 

The  present  wage  of  the  harvest  hands  is  $1.75  a  day. 
We  will  demand  $2.  The  hours,  too,  must  be  shorter,  10 
hours  being  the  time  that  is  most  in  favor  by  the  men. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  set  the  time  when  work  begins, 
but  we  shall  maintain  that  a  man  cannot  be  worked 
longer  than  10  hours  unless  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half.  Each  man  will  be  given  a  working  card 
and  a  walking  delegate  will  be  allotted  to  oversee  two 
farms  to  see  that  the  rules  of  the  union  are  observed. 
Any  farmer  violating  the  rules  will  be  fined,  and,  unless 
it  is  paid  within  48  hours,  the  men  will  be  ordered  to 
stop  work. 

Efforts  have  been  made  before  now  to  organize  farm 
hands  in  this  way,  but  generally  without  success.  As 
a  rule,  farm  hancte  are  well  treated  and  have  a  fair 
chance.  There  is  less  reason  for  their  organizing 
than  for  other  classes  of  workmen  to  form  unions. 
Possioly  in  harvest  time  the  walking  delegate  men¬ 
tioned  above  might  keep  busy,  but  in  ordinary  farm¬ 
ing  there  would  be  no  use  for  him.  Again  and  again 


We  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word 
“agricultural”  seems  quite  offensive  to  the  students 
at  some  of  the  land  grant  colleges.  They  seem  to  be 
desperately  afraid  that  people  will  actually  class  them 
as  fanners.  What  then  do  they  want  their  institution 
called?  “State  College”  has  been  suggested  and  also 
“College  of  Applied  Science!”  It  seems  to  be  any¬ 
thing  to  rub  out  the  stain  of  that  terrible  word  “agri¬ 
cultural.”  We  cannot  believe  that  any  large  number 
of  actual  farm  students  desire  the  change.  We  judge 
it  to  be  the  students  who  take  the  “mechanical” 
courses  or  the  noisy  minority  who  consider  “applied 
science”  better  than  “agriculture.”  The  trouble  with 
most  of  such  fellows  dates  back  to  childhood,  when 
they  lacked  the  civilizing  influence  of  a  shingle  ap¬ 
plied  with  science!  What  will  agriculture  come  to  if 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  its  trained  men  adver¬ 
tise  the  fact  that  they  are  ashamed  or  its  name? 

* 

AMERICAN  APPLE  CONSUMERS’  LEAGUE. 

ITS  OBJECT. 

To  make  apple  eating  fashionable.  Business  in 
other  lines  of  production  has  been  doubled  by  con¬ 
vincing  the  public  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  wear 
or  use  a  certain  article.  There  are  40,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  living  in  town  and  city.  Educate  them  so  that 
they  will  eat  two  apples  each  every  day  and  you  do 
more  for  practical  agriculture  than  can  be  done  in 
any  other  way. 

LEND  US  YOUR  TONGUE! 

The  League  Pledge. 

I  agree  to  call  for  apple  in  some  form  whenever  I 
eat  a  meal  at  any  public  table.  Should  apple  not  be 
named  on  the  bill  of  fare  I  will  ask  why  not,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  secure  the  serving  of  good  eating  apples.  1 
will  also  encourage  apple  eating  in  my  own  family. 


It  Costs  You  Nothing  but  a  Little  Tongue  Service. 

The  League  has  already  induced  a  number  of  first- 
class  hotels  and  restaurants  to  make  a  feature  of 
good  apples. 

* 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  little  tubercles  or 
nodules  which  are  found  on  the  roots  of  clover,  peas, 
beans  and  other  leguminous  plants  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  agriculture.  They  are  really  the  factories 
or  houses  in  which  the  tiny  bacteria  do  their  wonder¬ 
ful  work  of  storing  nitrogen  from  the  air.  They  were, 
of  course,  known  for  a  long  time,  but  for  years  their 
nature  was  so  little  understood  that  they  were  looked 
upon  as  a  type  of  disease.  Only  by  the  most  patient 
and  careful  study  were  the  scientific  men  able  to  find 
out  their  true  character.  In  fact,  many  things  con¬ 
nected  with  the  work  they  do  are  not  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  The  practical  man  will  sometimes  ask:  “Why 
spend  time  and  money  in  studying  such  things?  What 
do  they  amount  to?  We  have  known  for  years  that 
clover  enriches  the  soil.  In  what  way  will  it  benefit 
us  to  spend  so  much  time  in  studying  why  and  how  it 
does  its  work?”  We  have  no  doubt  that  these  ques¬ 
tions  have  occurred  to  thousands  of  our  readers — 
some  of  whom  have  without  knowing  it  been  helped 
by  the  scientific  work  which  they  criticise.  Many  an¬ 
swers  might  be  given,  but  the  best  one  is  the  fact  that 
is  clear  to  all,  that  knowledge  always  increases  power. 
It  will  be  clear  to  the  humblest  worker  that  he  ac¬ 
complishes  more  and  better  work  the  more  thorough¬ 
ly  he  masters  the  principles  which  underlie  his  job. 
Some  men  will  handle  an  ax,  a  shovel  or  a  hoe  with 
mere  brute  force  while  others  study  the  work  of  their 
muscles  and  learn  how  to  do  more  work  with  less 
fatigue.  One  might  say  that  the  work  done  in  study¬ 
ing  how  the  cow  produces  milk  from  her  food  was 
thrown  away,  but  those  who  have  seen  breeds  of  cows 


or  individuals  sAowly  but  surely  improve  and  cheapen 
the  pound  of  butter  or  the  quart  of  milk,  know  better. 
It  must  be  evident  to  a  thoughtful  mind  that  in  the 
bacteria  which  take  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  for  us  we 
have  helpful  farm  servants.  How  can  any  servant  be 
trained  or  directed  until  its  habits  are  known? 

* 

It  is  reported  that  our  old  friend  the  lightning  rod 
agent  is  again  abroad.  New  York  farmers  report 
him.  His  stories  and  promises  are  larger  than  ever, 
while  the  chances  for  getting  the  better  of  him  are 
smaller.  The  latest  game  is  to  “absolutely  guarantee” 
your  house  against  lightning!  Metal  rods  well  placed 
on  a  house  will  certainly  afford  protection,  but  unless 
they  are  well  placed  and  properly  grounded  they  in¬ 
vite  disaster  rather  than  carry  it  away.  We  should 
certainly  not  give  the  job  of  “rodding”  a  house  to 
some  long-winded  stranger  who  can  have  no  personal 
Interest  in  it.  A  man  may  be  honest  as  a  lightning 
rod  agent,  but  he  has  an  awful  reputation  to  live 
down. 

• 

The  Niagara  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farmers’  Club  recently 
visited  Cornell  and  Geneva  in  a  body.  They  looked 
over  the  College  and  stations,  and  also  saw  some  of 
the  great  fruit  farms  of  the  State.  Such  trips  are 
helpful  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  scientific  men  as 
well.  The  two  classes  are  brought  together,  and  are 
better  able  to  understand  each  other.  Something  of 
the  wonderful  resources  of  western  New  York  may  be 
learned  from  the  article  printed  in  this  issue  and  the 
previous  one.  There  you  have  a  section  where  farm¬ 
ing  is  the  chief  industry.  Country  people  over  there 
do  not  spend  their  time  trying  to  rub  out  the  word 
“farmer.”  They  are  proud  of  it,  and  that  very  pride 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  in  their  business. 

* 

Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  before  the  law 
school  at  Yale  University,  took  a  dismal  view  of  the 
movement  to  bring  about  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  popular  vote. 

If  successful  It  will  inevitably  be  followed  by  propor¬ 
tional  representation  in  the  Senate.  We  alone  among 
the  nations  possessing  representative  governments  have 
solved  the  problem  of  an  upper  house  resting  upon  an 
independent  basis  and  effective  in  legislation.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  House  and  Is 
chosen  in  the  same  way  b^  the  same  constituency,  its 
character  and  meaning  depart.  The  States  will  be  hope¬ 
lessly  weakened,  the  balance  of  the  Constitution  will  be 
destroyed,  centralization  will  advance  witn  giant  strides 
and  we  shall  enter  upon  a  period  of  Constitutional  revo¬ 
lution  of  which  the  end  cannot  be  foretold. 

We  call  this  crossing  a  bridge  long  before  it  comes 
in  sight,  yet  it  is  probably  the  best  argument  that  can 
he  made  for  the  present  method  of  electing  Senators. 
There  seems  to  be  little  real  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  except  among  the  Senators  themselves. 
In  all  seriousness  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  as  at 
present  made  up  the  United  States  Senate  presents  a 
striking  array  of  statesmen.  Are  not  the  majority  of 
the  Senators  most  noted  for  their  ability  as  politicians 
or  as  business  men?  Would  popular  election  give  a 
higher  type  of  State  representative?  We  can  name 
a.  least  half  a  dozen  present  Senators  who  would  be 
buried  out  of  sight  were  they  to  run  on  a  popular 
ticket!  We  believe  that  the  men  elected  at  a  popular 
election  would  be  closer  to  the  common  people,  and 
far  more  likely  to  serve  their  best  interests.  The 
chief  criticism  made  against  the  present  Senate  is 
that  having  no  direct  responsibility  to  the  people  it 
has  naturally  grown  away  from  them!  We  must  not 
forget  that  this  country  is  still  supposed  to  be  a 
Republic! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

When  you  make  a  guess— confess. 

Who  wouldn’t  bridle  when  saddled  with  somi  surplus 
job? 

The  man  with  the  yardstick  is  no  better  than  the  man 
with  the  hoe. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  farm  tools  turned  out 
during  the  last  census  year,  implements  to  the  value  of 
$101,207,428. 

Will  those  who  have  tried  the  Clark  method  of  seeding 
to  grass  report  progress?  What  yield?  Did  the  extra 
tillage  pay? 

The  latest  scheme  of  the  oleo  men  is  said  to  be  fur¬ 
nishing  coloring  matter  “on  the  side.”  With  every  pack¬ 
age  of  uncolored  oleo  you  get  a  capsule  of  color  which 
you  may  mix  in  if  you  like.  That  is  what  we  call  en¬ 
forced  honesty. 

Several  years  ago  a  plan  for  a  pneumatic  system  of 
waterworks  was  suggested.  Compressed  air  was  forced 
into  a  tank  with  water,  and  this  power  was  supposed  to 
force  the  water  wherever  desired.  Who  can  tell  what 
became  of  the  plan? 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  has  been  devoting  a 
session  to  the  study  of  dangerous  drinks.  It  has  decided 
that  the  American  mixed  drinks  are  more  poisonous 
than  any  others  analyzed,  the  cocktail  being  the  most 
pernicious.  A  majority  of  the  liquors  examined  were 
loaded  with  noxious  adulterants. 
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Events  of  the  l4/eek. 


DOMESTIC. — A  new  set  of  designs  for  United  States 
postage  stamps  of  the  series  of  1 902  are  being  prepared 
at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  A  new  stamp 
will  be  added  with  a  value  of  13  cents  to  facilitate  the 
foreign  registered  letter  business.  In  the  new  series  the 
stamps  will  have  an  arch  over  the  picture,  with  eagles 
in  the  two  upper  corners,  while  the  words  “United 
States  of  America”  will  supplant  “United  States  post¬ 
age.”  The  word  “postage”  will  appear  at  the  bottom 
before  the  denominational  value  of  the  respective  stamps. 
A  picture  of  Grant  will  be  printed  upon  the  4-cent  stamps 
instead  of  that  of  Lincoln,  which  will  be  given  the  5-cent 
stamp,  upon  which  the  likeness  of  Grant  now  appears. 
Martha  Washington  will  appear  upon  the  8-cent  stamps 
instead  of  Sherman,  while  the  new  13-cent  stamp  will 
bear  a  likeness  of  Benjamin  Harrison.  The  $1  black 
stamp  will  have  the  head  of  Farragut  instead  of  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  as  at  present.  The  remaining  denomina¬ 
tions  will  remain  unchanged.  The  special  delivery  stamp 
will  carry  a  representation  of  a  messenger  mounted  upon 
a  bicycle,  and  will  be  printed  in  red,  Instead  of  a  mes¬ 
senger  running . Governor  Heard  has  been  noti¬ 

fied  by  the  British  Consul  at  New  Orleans  that  cattle 
shipped  from  Louisiana  will  not  be  allowed  to  land  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  believed  that  this  action  is  in  re¬ 
taliation  for  Governor  Heard’s  efforts  to  have  the  British 
mule  shipping  station  at  Chalmette,  La.,  declared  to  be 

in  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws . Serious  riots 

occurred  among  silk  workers  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  June  18; 
two  persons  were  dangerously  shot,  and  a  number  in¬ 
jured.  Harry  Harris,  reporter  for  a  local  paper,  was 
shot  by  the  rioters  for  refusing  to  give  up  his  plates  and 
camera  after  taking  pictures  of  the  mob  in  action. 

.  .  .  .  While  employees  of  the  Cambria  Powder  Com¬ 
pany  were  loading  a  wagon  with  kegs  of  powder  at  Se¬ 
ward,  Pa.,  June  19,  a  terrific  explosion  occurred.  Four 
men  were  killed  and  three  others  horribly  burned.  .  .  . 
At  Williamstown,  W.  Va„  June  18,  strikers  killed  five 
miners.  About  25  miners  were  at  work  in  the  mine, 
when  a  crowd  entered  with  rifles,  demanding  that  they 
should  come  out.  On  the  miners’  refusal  to  obey  their 
commands  the  strikers  threw  a  quantity  of  dynamite 
into  the  shaft,  which  exploded,  killing  five  of  the  men. 
As  soon  as  the  survivors  came  out  of  the  shaft  the 
strikers  fired  on  them,  injuring  several,  but  none  was 
thought  to  be  fatally  shot . Six  suits  of  interna¬ 

tional  interest  were  entered  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  18, 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  by  Attorney  Harry 
Alvan  Hall,  acting  at  the  request  of  the  Austro-Hunga¬ 
rian  consul  and  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  six  men  killed 
by  an  explosion  at  the  Eliza  furnace  of  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lins,  Limited,  last  year.  The  suits  are  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  loss  sustained  by  the  deaths  in  question,  and 
involve  $120,000.  All  mill  owners  and  employers  of  for¬ 
eigners  are  interested  in  the  result  of  these  suits,  as  It 
is  stated  that  they  are  merely  test  cases,  and  that  nu¬ 
merous  other  suits  will  be  brought  in  behalf  of  other 
residents  in  European  countries  who  have  lost  relatives 

in  this  manner . President  John  Mitchell,  of  the 

United  Mine  Workers,  has  issued  an  address  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  concerning  the  strikers’  demands.  It  is  partly  a  reply 
to  the  letters  of  the  operators,  and  says  that  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  was  resorted  to  in  the  effort  to  prevent  the 
strike,  claims  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  to 
the  point  where  the  miner  was  compelled  to  ask  for 
higher  wages,  denies  the  allegations  of  the  operators 
that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mine  workers  has 
fallen  off,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased,  and 
quotes  official  figures  to  substantiate  the  contention  that 
the  employers  can  pay  higher  wages  without  increasing 

the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumers . June  21  there 

was  slight  frost  in  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  and  some  damage  to  crops  is  reported. 

CONGRESS.— It  is  likely  that  the  number  of  pensions 
paid  will  soon  reach  1,000,000.  Instead  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  pensioners  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  mil¬ 
lion  mark  may  be  passed  in  a  short  time.  A  special 
statement  that  was  made  up  recently  at  the  request  of 
the  commissioner  showed  the  total  of  998,303  pensioners 
on  the  rolls  April  30.  Should  Congress  adopt  some  legis¬ 
lation  favorable  to  pensions  next  year,  or  soon  there¬ 
after,  there  would  be  no  way  of  telling  how  many  pen¬ 
sioners  Uncle  Sam  would  have  on  his  roll.  It  may  sur¬ 
prise  some  to  know  that  there  are  now  pending  in  the 
pension  office  355,259  claims  for  pension,  of  which  33,611 


are  due  to  the  war  with  Spain . June  18  the 

President  signed  the  Irrigation  bill . The  Sen¬ 


ate,  June  19,  by  a  majority  of  eight  votes,  adopted  the 
Spooner  substitute  for  the  Hepburn  Nicaragua  Canal 
bill,  the  vote  on  the  substitute  being  42  to  34.  After  two 
amendments  to  the  measure  had  been  adopted,  one  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  commission  to  supervise  the  construction 
of  the  canal  and  the  other  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
$130,000,000  of  two  per  cent  gold  bonds  to  raise  money  with 
which  to  construct  the  waterway,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote 

of  67  to  6 . Secretary  Root,  June  19,  made  answer 

to  the  Senate  resolution  of  April  17,  calling  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  cost  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines.  It  is 
shown  that  $50,000  was  advanced  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  originally  from  the  United  States 
Treasury,  but  this  amount  afterwards  was  reimbursed 
out  of  the  Philippine  Treasury.  For  railroad  transpor¬ 
tation  of  troops  and  supplies  to  and  from  the  Philippines 
since  the  peace  treaty  was  ratified  the  cost  has  been 
$4,803,448.  Reports  from  the  various  Bureau  officers  are 
submitted  to  show  the  cost  of  the  Philippine  War,  in¬ 
cluding  outstanding  obligations,  showing  that  the  total 

up  to  date  is  $170,326,586 . Republican  Senators 

admit  there  will  be  no  treaty  to  extend  commercial  con¬ 
cessions  to  Cuba  presented  to  the  Senate  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 

PHILIPPINES.— Brigadier-General  Jacob  H.  Smith, 
tried  for  his  conduct  in  connection  with  his  command  in 
Samar,  will  be  immediately  ordered  home,  and  will  be 
placed  in  command  of  the  Military  Department  of  Texas. 
This  determination  of  the  War  Department  dispels  any 
doubt  that  may  have  existed  as  to  the  action  of  the 
court  which  tried  General  Smith.  He  has  been  acquitted 
of  blame,  and,  so  far  as  the  court  is  concerned,  there  will 
be  no  further  proceedings  against  him.  It  now  remains 


for  the  President  to  review  the  case.  Whatever  his 
views  may  be,  it  will  be  impracticable  for  him  to  impose 
any  punishment.  He  may  disapprove  the  findings  of  the 
Court  and  strongly  condemn  General  Smith's  work  in 
Samar,  but  that  is  all  he  can  do . A  Manila  dis¬ 

patch  says  that  90  American  soldiers  have  died  of  cholera 
since  the  disease  broke  out.  The  totals  from  the  epi¬ 
demic  are  as  follows:  Manila,  1,530  casetf  and  1,236  deaths; 
provinces,  7,369  cases  and  5,440  deaths. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— King  Albert  of  Saxony 
died  June  19  after  prolonged  illness.  He  is  succeeded  by 

his  brother,  Prince  George . The  unprecedented 

and  persistent  cold  weather  in  Austro-Hungary  is  caus¬ 
ing  great  apprehension  among  those  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture  throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  heavy 
losses  already  sustained  by  hotels  and  shopkeepers  the 
fruit  crop  has  been  irremediably  damaged,  while  the 
prospects  for  cereals  are  dubious.  Wheat  and  rye  have 
sustained  the  greatest  injury,  while  grains,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  have  been  only  slightly  injured.  The  outlook  for 
maize,  which  is  the  principal  crop  for  Hungary,  is  very 
poor.  The  wheat  plains  of  Hungary  have  been  badly 
injured  by  torrential  rains.  There  is  considerable  anxiety 
regarding  the  state  of  the  crops,  and  the  vineyards,  in 
consequence  of  the  uninterrupted  cold  and  rainy  weather 
in  France  during  the  last  two  months.  M.  Flammarion, 
the  astronomer,  says  there  has  been  no  such  disastrous 
springtime  since  1852.  Germany  is  also  suffering  from 

unseasonable  weather . The  Chinese  cruiser  Kai 

Chih  was  wrecked  June  22  by  an  explosion  while  in  the 
Yang  Tse  River.  She  sank  in  thirty  seconds,  and  150  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  on  board  perished,  only  two  men  on  the 

vessel  escaping  death . June  24  King  Edward 

VII.  \yas  operated  upon  for  an  intestinal  abscess,  and 
his  coronation  was  postponed  indefinitely.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
found  disaster  to  many  merchants  of  all  classes  in  Eng¬ 
land,  although  many  British  tradesmen  carry  heavy  in¬ 
surance  against  such  emergencies. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  territorial  sheep  sanitary 
board  of  New  Mexico  is  considering  means  of  stamping 
out  scab  in  sheep,  which  is  causing  severe  losses  in  the 
Territory.  It  Is  said  that  the  lambs  this  year,  taking 
the  territory  as  a  whole,  will  probably  not  exceed  50  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  number. 

The  following  circular  (No.  58)  was  issued  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  June  4,  1902,  to  collectors  and  other 
chief  officers  of  the  customs:  “At  the  instance  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  it  is  hereby  directed  that,  com¬ 
mencing  July  1,  1902,  and  continuing  for  six  months,  two- 
ounce  samples  of  all  importations  of  100  pounds  or  more 
of  grass,  clover  and  forage  plant  seeds  be  prepared  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  after  entry,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Seed  Laboratory,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  labeled  with  names  and  addresses  of 
consignors  and  consignees,  name  of  seed  as  given  in  the 
invoice,  and  quantity  of  the  consignment.” 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  which  requires  transportation 
companies  doing  business  in  the  State  to  notify  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  receipt  of  nursery  stock  from  points 
outside  of  the  State  to  points  within  the  State,  has  re¬ 
ceived  over  800  notices  this  year,  between  January  1  and 
June  20,  covering  the  Spring  season.  The  inspectors  of 
the  department  have  examined  and  reported  on  788  ship¬ 
ments,  embracing  53  carloads,  1,232  boxes  and  295  bales, 
containing  480,050  fruit  trees,  54,137  ornamental  trees,  517,- 
441  shrubs,  8,543  currants,  21,767  gooseberries,  63,106  ber¬ 
ries,  71,037  grapevines,  4,275,850  fruit  seedlings  and  145,850 
ornamental  seedlings.  The  inspectors  of  the  Department 
are  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  orchards  in  various 
sections  of  the  State.  The  inspection  of  nurseries  comJ 
menced  in  July.  Notices  will  soon  be  served  on  those 
nurserymen  of  the  State  who  will  be  required  to  fumi¬ 
gate  their  stock  before  shipment,  as  required  by  the  law 
as  amended.  All  stock  from  outside  the  State  under  the 
present  law  must  be  fumigated  before  dissemination 
after  July  1,  1902.  The  only  stock  exempt  by  its  nature 
will  be  conifers  and  Citrus  plants. 

An  exodus  of  cattlemen  from  western  Oklahoma  and 
western  Kansas  to  western  Canada  has  set  in,  and  within 
a  month  $1,000,000  in  capital  will  leave  the  country.  The 
cattlemen  are  leaving  because  farmers  are  settling  on 
public  lands,  and  under  the  herd  laws  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  maintain  ranges.  Another  inducement  is  that 
the  banks  of  western  Canada  pay  three  per  cent  interest 
on  all  deposits,  time  or  otherwise.  Experienced  cattle¬ 
men  say  that  a  fat  steer  can  be  raised  in  western  Canada 
from  $4  to  $12  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  every¬ 
thing  considered.  Among  others  leaving  for  Canada  is 
Abner  T.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Oklahoma  &  Kansas 
Cattlemen’s  Association. 


A  THRASHERMEN’S  ASSOCIATION. 

There  is  an  association  of  thrashing-machine  operators, 
called  the  Thrashermen’s  National  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  understand  that  the  object  of  this  association 
is  to  obtain  fair  and  living  prices  for  thrashing.  We 
know  that  in  some  localities  thrashing  has  been  done  at 
such  a  price  that  the  operators  of  the  machinery  cannot 
pay  for  their  machinery,  because  they  cannot  earn 
enough  money  to  do  it,  and  very  few  thrashing-machine 
operators  have  sufficient  means  on  hand  with  which  to 
pay  for  this  machinery  in  cash.  Those  who  do  will  not 
buy  thrashing  machinery  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
price  of  thrashing  is  so  low  that  they  can’t  get  the  origi¬ 
nal  cost  together  with  a  little  profit  returned  to  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  machinery.  We  also  understand  that  the 
object  of  the  Association  is  not  to  treat  the  farmer  un¬ 
justly,  but  to  work  in  harmony  with  him.  This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  not  an  association  got  up  by  manufacturers  of 
thrashing  machinery,  or  in  which  manufacturers  of 
thrashing  machinery  have  taken  any  part.  In  fact,  we 
do  not  know  of  any  manufacturers  of  thrashing  ma¬ 
chinery  who  have  any  interest  whatever  in  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  except  the  general  one  of  bettering  trade  conditions. 

Richmond,  Ind.  robinson  &  co. 

The  thrashermen  in  our  county  have  organized  a 
Thrashermen's  National  Protective  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  From  all  we  can  learn  and  all 
we  know  of  the  organization,  it  is  a  fair  business  propo¬ 
sition  organizing  the  thrashermen  Into  a  body  for  their 
own  mutual  protection;  insuring  their  rigs;  working  for 


good  roads  and  bridge  laws,  as  well  as  lien  laws  giving 
them  first  lien  on  the  crop  until  the  thrashing  bills  are 
paid,  but  we  do  not  understand  that  the  organization 
has  any  intention  or  desire  to  increase  the  present  price 
for  thrashing.  In  fact,  we  are  informed  that  in  some 
cases  the  price  has  been  reduced,  while  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  some  cases  where  the  price  was  low  it  has 
been  increased,  but  in  our  county  the  price  remains  the 
same  on  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  Association  will  fight 
the  price  cutter,  and  should  anyone  outside  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  endeavor  to  cut  the  price,  he  will  be  dealt 
with  in  such  a  way  that  he  cannot  make  any  money, 
and  the  Association  will  assist  his  competitor  so  that  he 
will  lose  no  money  even  though  he  cuts  the  price  down 
to  nothing  in  order  to  prevent  the  confirmed  price-cutter 
from  making  anything.  As  for  ourselves,  we  are  heartily 
in  accord  with  the  organization  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions.  However,  should  the  thrashermen  endeavor  te* 
form  a  combination  against  the  farmer  and  force  him  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  their  work,  we  would  certainly 
be  the  first  to  condemn  the  organization. 

New  Castle,  Ind.  safety  shredder  co. 

FRUIT  CROWN  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Great  Importance  of  the  Industry. 

Part  II. 

SOME  PROFITABLE  CROPS. — Last  season  the  apple 
crop  was  very  light  generally.  Many  orchards,  however, 
that  are  located  within  a  narrow  belt  along  the  lake 
shore,  and  another  on  the  ridge  about  seven  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  parallel  with  the  lake,  yielded  very  good  re¬ 
turns.  One  grower  told  me  last  Fall  that  he  could  count 
up  20,000  barrels  along  the  lake  shore  within  a  distance  of 
V/z  miles.  One  man  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  an  or¬ 
chard  in  each  of  the  favored  sections,  one  of  which  pro¬ 
duced  928  barrels,  which  were  sold  at  $3.50  per  barrel,  and 
the  other  yielded  S05  barrels,  which  brought  $3.85  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Perhaps  special  mention  of  a  few  other  individual 
orchards  may  be  of  interest.  An  orchard  of  300  Duchess 
apples,  set  seven  years  ago  last  Spring,  yielded  last  sea¬ 
son  100  barrels  of  fruit,  which  was  packed  in  peach  bas¬ 
kets  and  sold  in  Buffalo,  netting  the  owner  $500.  In  an¬ 
other  instance  the  crop  from  250  Baldwin  trees  set  18 
years  ago,  sold  in  Fall  of  1900  for  $1,360.  From  this  or¬ 
chard  the  owner  filled  one  barrel  with  187  apples,  and  an¬ 
other  with  194.  Another  filled  a  barrel  with  99  specimens 
of  Twenty  Ounce.  After  the  barrel  had  been  filled  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  could  be  seen  by  looking  down 
through  the  spaces  between  the  apples.  The  pear  or¬ 
chards  are  also  yielding  very  profitable  returns  in  sea¬ 
sons  when  not  damaged  by  the  psylla.  One  grower  here 
sold  his  crop  last  Fall  for  $2,600.  Many  others  received 
from  $600  to  $1,800  for  their  pears.  One  orchard  covering 
about  three  acres  produced  last  season  200  barrels  Kieffer, 
which  sold  for  $500,  and  100  barrels  Bartlett,  sold  for  $350; 
$850  is  not  a  bad  income  from  three  acres. 

PROSPERITY  IN  SIGHT.— Many  acres  of  Kieffers  have 
been  planted  here  recently,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  the  owners  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the 
returns  of  those  in  bearing.  One  grower,  who  has  150 
acres  of  orchards,  told  me  that  when  his  oldest  Kieffer 
orchard  (of  200  trees)  had  been  set  five  years  the  fruit 
had  paid  for  the  land  it  occupied,  and  that  it  had  paid 
for  the  land  every  year  since.  I  believe  this  orchard  was 
set  in  1S93.  I  have  in  mind  a  little  peach  orchard  con¬ 
taining  240  Early  Crawford  trees,  set  in  Spring  of  1896. 
In  Fall  of  1900  the  crop  was  sold  for  $350,  and  tha  Dur- 
chaser  furnished  baskets.  Last  Fall  the  owner  received 
for  the  crop  $500.  As  the  trees  are  set  only  a  rod  apart 
they  occupy  about  V/2  acre.  Near  Morton,  Orleans  Co., 
is  an  interesting  little  peach  belt  about  2y>  miles  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide.  This  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  the  lake,  with  an  elevation  of  about  165  feet.  In 
one  block  are  13,000  trees,  with  orchards  near  containing 
18,000  more.  Just  a  little  distance  out  of  this  favored 
locality  in  any  direction,  peaches  cannot  be  successfully 
grown,  but  right  here  they  grow  to  perfection,  one 
grower  receiving  for  his  crop  from  3,000  trees  In  Fall  of 
1900  nearly  $10,000.  A  few  specimens  from  this  orchard 
measured  12  inches  in  circumference.  One  small  orchard 
here  is  28  years  old,  and  has  never  failed  but  two  years 
to  bear  a  crop  since  old  enough.  Some  of  the  limbs  of 
these  trees  are  20  feet  long.  This  orchard  is  on  a  place 
that  was  sold  some  years  ago  at  $250  per  acre.  In  several 
instances  I  have  been  informed  of  farms,  quite  recently 
purchased,  that  have  been  paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of 
the  apple  orchards,  some  of  them  in  three  years.  I  re¬ 
cently  talked  with  a  man  who,  when  he  was  supervisor 
a  few  years  ago,  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
readjust  the  assessments  of  farm  property.  He  said  it 
was  a  fact  that  at  that  time  they  considered  a  farm  less 
valuable,  and  assessed  it  lower,  if  it  had  on  it  an  apple 
orchard,  than  if  it  had  none.  This  state  of  things  has 
been  changed,  and  what  has  been  done  In  western  New 
York  can  be  done  in  many  other  sections  where  the  or¬ 
chards  at  present  are  not  giving  satisfactory  results,  and 
where  the  owners  say  “Fruit  growing  don’t  pay.”  To 
such  I  would  say:  Spray  your  orchards  thoroughly  and 
give  them  good,  intelligent  care  and  cultivation,  and  you 
will  open  up  mines  of  wealth  that  you  have  not  before 
realized  were  at  your  doors.  In  many  localities  young 
orchards  will  soon  be  planted  to  take  the  places  of  the 
old  trees  that  were  in  their  prime  50  yars  ago,  and  for 
years  past  have  "been  rapidly  disappearing;  and  they  can 
be  planted  none  too  soon.  l.  l.  w. 


Government  Crop  Report. 

The  week  has  been  unusually  cool  in  all  northerly  sec¬ 
tions  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Frosts  are  reported 
in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  parts  of  Iowa  and  New 
York.  Drought  conditions  continue  very  severe  in  Texas, 
with  high  temperature.  Corn  growth  in  the  North  has 
been  checked  by  the  cold  nights,  and  cultivation  hindered 
by  rains  in  the  Lake  regions  and  upper  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
souri  Valleys.  The  low  temperature  has  checked  the 
ripening  of  Winter  wheat,  which  is  said  to  be  filling  well. 
Spring  wheat  has  made  good  progress,  although  too 
rank  growth,  with  rust,  is  reported  in  Iowa.  The  out¬ 
look  for  oats  is  favorable  in  the  central  valleys  and 
States  of  the  Northwest,  and  harvesting  has  begun  as 
far  north  as  Virginia  and  southern  Kansas.  The  abund¬ 
ance  of  rain  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  has  greatly  helped  the  grass  crop. 

* 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  GUEST. 

Luck  tapped  upon  a  cottage  door, 

A  gentle,  quiet  tap; 

And  Laziness,  who  lounged  within, 

The  cat  upon  his  lap, 

Stretched  out  his  slippers  to  the  fire 
And  gave  a  sleepy  yawn; 

"Oh,  bother!  let  him  knock  again!" 

He  said;  but  Luck  was  gone. 

Luck  tapped  again,  more  faintly  still. 
Upon  another  door, 

Where  Industry  was  hard  at  work 
Mending  his  cottage  floor. 

The  door  was  opened  wide  at  once; 

"Come  in!”  the  worker  cried, 

And  Luck  was  taken  by  the  hand 
And  fairly  pulled  inside. 

He  still  is  there— a  wondrous  guest 
From  out  whose  magic  hand 
Fortune  flows  last— but  Laziness 
Can  never  understand 
How  Industry  found  such  a  friend; 

“Luck  never  came  my  way!” 

He  sighs,  and  quite  forgets  the  knock 
Upon  his  door  that  day. 

—Youth’s  Companion. 

* 

One  of  the  Chicago  department  stores 
recently  opened  a  playground  and  park 
for  children  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
building.  There  are  real  lawns  of  grass 
sod,  intersected  by  gravel  walks,  and  a 
pond  full  of  goldfish  in  the  center.  The 
trees  are  artificial,  but  there  is  a  real 
sand  pile  for  the  children  to  play  in, 
and  all  sorts  of  toys  for  their  delecta¬ 
tion.  Mothers  are  encouraged  to  leave 
their  children  there  while  they  do  their 
shopping,  competent  attendants  being 
engaged  to  care  for  them.  There  are  a 
number  of  large  stores  in  various  cities 
where  mothers  are  able  to  check  their 
babies  and  bundles,  leaving  them  in  the 
care  of  others  while  they  shop,  but  this 
little  make-believe  outdoors  is  a  decided 
novelty. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  currant  jelly 
which,  according  to  those  who  have 
tested  it,  is  never  known  to  fail:  Wash, 
then  stem  one  case  of  currants  and 
crush  in  a  porcelain  kettle.  Heat 
through,  but  do  not  boil.  Strain  and 
measure  the  juice.  Let  a  panful  of 
granulated  sugar  heat  through  in  the 
oven,  and  when  juice  is  ready  measure 
juice  and  sugar,  pint  for  pint,  but  not 
mixing  them,  and  keeping  out  the  last 
half-pint  of  sugar.  Return  juice  alone 
to  the  kettle;  boil  five  or  10  minutes  or 
until  clear.  Skim  and  add  the  hot 
sugar,  letting  it  boil  up  hard  once.  It  is 
then  ready  to  be  removed  to  the  glasses 
(set  in  hot  water),  in  each  of  which  is 
placed  a  silver  spoon  before  filling,  and 
if  the  directions  have  been  carefully 
followed  it  will  harden  at  once. 

* 

Mrs.  Rorer  says  that  all  fruits  may 
be  canned  without  sugar  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method:  Fill  the  jars  with  fruit; 
then  pour  in  as  much  water  as  they  will 
hold;  adjust  the  rubbers;  lay  the  lids 
carefully  on  top  without  fastening  them 
down;  stand  the  jars  in  a  wash  boiler, 
the  bottom  of  which  has  been  protected 
with  a  rack;  surround  them  with  cold 
water;  put  the  lid  on  the  boiler;  bring 
to  boiling  point  and  boil  strawberries, 
blackberries,  raspberries  and  currants 
for  twenty  minutes;  cherries,  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour;  pineapples,  for  half 
an  hour;  peaches  and  pears,  for  half  an 
hour.  Strawberries  and  raspberries  are 
better  without  water.  Fill  the  jars  with 
fruit,  bring  them  to’  boiling  point,  and 
when  the  fruit  shrinks  or  settles  you 
may  fill  two  jars  from  a  third;  put  them 
back  in  the  boiler;  cook  for  five  or  10 
minutes  longer  and  then  fasten  on  the 
lids.  Seal  the  jars.  Lift  the  jars  one  at 
a  time  and  screw  on  the  lids  without 
lifting  them.  Wipe  the  jars,  put  them 
into  a  cool  place  out  of  the  draught. 
Next  morning  give  eacji  lid  a  turn  and 


put  the  jars  in  a  dark  cool  place  for  safe 
keeping. 

* 

The  New  York  Sun  tells  how  a  certain 
little  maid  whose  years  number  10 
proved  herself  to  be  the  possessor  of 
considerable  power  to  trace  analogies. 
The  train  in  which  she  was  seated  was 
passing  a  series  of  nurseries  at  Bayside, 
L.  I.,  and  the  child  was  attracted  by  the 
hundreds  of  young  trees  growing  so 
closely  together.  “This  woods  will  be 
too  crowded  in  a  few  years,  won’t  it., 
mother,”  she  said.  Her  mother  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  nursery  was  but  a  tem¬ 
porary  home  for  the  trees  and  that  they 
would  probably  have  all  the  room  they 
needed  in  the  grounds  of  the  people  who 
bought  them.  "Oh,  I  see,”  answered  the 
child.  “A  nursery  like  this  is  really  a 
tree  orphan  asylum,  and  every  Spring 
they  put  out  a  lot  of  the  little  trees  for 
adoption.” 

* 

“Biscuit”  quilts  are  hardly  new,  but 
they  seem  to  have  come  into  favor 
again,  and  are  treated  as  the  most  re¬ 
cent  revival  of  the  silk  patchwork  quilt. 
To  make  one,  cut  pieces  of  muslin  for 
lining  three  inches  square,  and  silk 
patches  four  Inches  square.  Make  a 
loose  “biscuit”  of  cotton  batting,  attach 
it  to  the  muslin,  and  fasten  the  silk 
patch  over  this,  making  a  small  pleat  at 
each  side.  The  result  is  a  puffed  square. 
The  biscuits  are  sewn  closely  together, 
so  that  none  of  the  muslin  shows,  and 
it  is  well  to  join  them  in  sections  about 
two  feet  square,  for  convenience  in 
handling.  By  arranging  the  colors  care- 
fully  in  these  squares,  and  then  joining 
them  with  regard  for  harmony,  a  good 
effect  is  secured.  When  all  the  sections 
are  joined  the  quilt  must  be  lined  and 
bound.  Sofa  pillows  are  made  of  this 
biscuit  design. _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Two  different  effects  in  tucks  are 
shown  this  week.  In  the  first,  the  waist 
is  laid  in  tucks,  arranged  in  groups  of 
three  each,  at  both  front  and  back,  and 
in  deep  “Gibson”  pleats  that  extend  over 
the  shoulders,  the  backs  are  smooth  and 
without  fullness  at  the  belt,  but  the 
fronts  are  gathered  at  the  waist  line 
and  blouse  slightly.  The  sleeves  are  in 
bishop  style  with  cuffs  pointed  at  their 
upper  edges.  At  the  neck  is  a  standing 


4137  Girls  Costume, 

8  to  14  years. 

collar  that  closes  with  the  waist  at  the 
back.  The  skirt  is  gored  and  is  laid  in 
vertical  tucks  that  are  stitched  in  gradu¬ 
ated  lengths  to  give  a  flounce  effect 
where  they  fall  free.  To  cut  this  cos¬ 
tume  for  a  girl  10  years  of  age  5%  yards 
of  material  27  inches  wide,  five  yards  32 
inches  wide,  or  4%  yards  44  inches  wide 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  4137 
is  cut  In  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

In  the  finely-tucked  frock  the  waist 
Is  made  over  a  fitted  lining  that  serves 


as  a  foundation  and  closes  with  it  at  the 
center  back,  but  which  may  be  omitted. 
The  waist  is  tucked  in  groups  to  yoke 
depth,  then  allowed  to  fall  in  soft  folds.' 
The  sleeves  are  tucked  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders  to  the  elbows  and  can  be  cut  off  at 
that  point  and  finished  with  frills,  or 
made  in  full  length  bishop  style  with 
deep  cuffs  as  preferred.  At  the  neck  is 
a  standing  collar  finished  with  a  frill  of 
lace.  The  skirt  is  tucked  in  groups  to 
nearly  half  its  length,  below  which  point 
it  falls  free  to  give  a  flounce  effect  at  the 
lower  portion.  The  trimming  is  arrang¬ 
ed  over  indicated  lines,  and  at  the  lower 
edge  a  narrow  frill  of  the  material  edged 


<5102  Giri’s  Drefs,  8  to  14  yrs. 

with  lace  is  added.  To  cut  this  dress  for 
a  girl  10  years  of  age  6%  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  27  inches  wide,  4%  yards  32 
inches  wide,  or  3%  yards  44  inches  wide 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  4102 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Dishwashing  Time  Saver. — A  dish 
drainer  is  one  of  the  handiest  of  kitchen 
utensils.  Wash  the  dishes  in  hot  suds, 
pile  them  In  the  drainer,  which  sets  In 
a  large  shallow  pan,  and  pour  clear  hot 
water  over  them.  When  they  are  cool 
you  will  find  them  dry  and  shining, 
without  the  trouble  of  wiping  them. 

Kansas.  e.  J.  c. 

Keeping  Ham  in  Summer. — We  al¬ 
ways  have  ham  till  it  comes  time  to  kill 
again,  which  is  the  last  of  November. 
To  cure  the  hams,  make  brine  enough 
to  cover  them  after  they  are  packed  in 
barrel,  as  follows:  One  gallon  water, 
one  ounce  saltpeter,  one-half  pint  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  pint  salt,  dry  measure, 
rounding.  Let  the  meat  stay  in  this 
pickle  seven  weeks;  then  smoke.  After 
all  danger  of  freezing  is  past  I  hang 
them  upstairs  in  a  small  northwest 
icorn,  which  I  make  as  dark  as  black 
midnight,  and  nothing  troubles  them, 
only  myself.  Try  it  and  be  convinced. 
If  you  have  not  such  a  room  use  mo¬ 
lasses,  making  It  thick  with  black  pep¬ 
per,  to  cover  the  hams;  then  you  can 
hang  them  in  any  good  spot,  as  the  flies 


will  never  trouble  them.  1  used  to  do 
so  with  mine  till  I  had  the  room  for 
them.  fabmkk’s  WIFE. 

Connecticut. 

Hard  Laundry  Soap. — Six  pounds  of 
washing  soda,  thi’ee  of  uuslaked  lime. 
Pour  on  four  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
let  it  stand  until  perfectly  clear,  and 
soda  dissolved;  then  drain  off  and  put 
in  six  pounds  of  clean  fat  Boil  it  un¬ 
til  it  begins  to  harden  (about  two  hours) 
stirring  frequently.  While  boiling,  thin 
it  with  two  gallons  of  cold  water  which 
you  have  previously  poured  on  the  alka¬ 
line  mixture,  after  draining  off  the  lour 
gallons.  This  must  be  settled  clear  be¬ 
fore  it  is  drawn  off.  Add  it  when  there 
ix  danger  of  boiling  over.  When  the 
soap  ropes  like  molasses  candy  it  is 
done.  Before  removing  from  fire  stir  in 
a  handful  of  coarse  salt.  Wet  a  tub  to 
prevent  sticking;  turn  in  the  soap  and 
let  it  stand  till  solid;  cut  into  bars,  put 
on  a  board  and  dry.  This  ought  to  make 
nearly  40  pounds  of  soap.  Before  wash¬ 
ing  dissolve  what  would  be  about  one- 
half  cake  of  ordinary  soap  in  water; 
pour  in  a  boiler  of  cold  water  and  put 
in  your  soiled  white  clothes,  bring  to 
boiling  point,  wash,  rinse  and  blue. 
After  six  years  of  trial  I  know  this  does 
not  rot  the  clothing,  and  every  woman 
using  it  has  found  it  lessens  labor  and 
prevents  the  clothing  from  getting  yel¬ 
low.  If  made  on  days  when  one  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  be  in  the  kitchen  it  does  not 
materially  increase  labor.  u.  t.  p. 


pi  Tf)  because  it’s  all  coffee— 

*  Just  the  pure  coffee-bean. 


CT  1"D  "C"  Bocauso  the  sealed  pack- 
■*-*  age  insures  uniform 
strength  and  flavor. 


OLLARS 


AND  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

lliivk  the  celebrated,  hlifli  irrnde 

_  new  19015 Model  BURDICK  BICYCLE, 

08-Inch  wheel, any  height  frame,  high  grade  equipment, 
Including  high  grario  guaranteed  pneumatic  lire*,  adjuntuble 
handle  barn,  fine  leather  covered  grips,  padded  saddle,  line  hall 
bearing  pedal*,  nickel  trimmings,  beautifully  finished  through¬ 
out,  any  color  enamel.  8 tron gent  Guarantee. 
$10.95  for  the  celebrated  1902  Kenwood  lUeyele. 
$12.75  for  the  celebrated  1902  Klgln  King  or  Klgln  (Jueen 
Bicycle.  $14.95  for  thehlgliestgrade  1902 bicycle  made,  our 
three-crown  nickel  Joint,  Napoleon  or  Josephine,  complete  with 
the  very  llnewt  equipment,  including  Morgun  &  Wright  highest 
grade  pneumatic  tlreH,  a  regular  1^50.00  lileyele. 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  For  the  inont  wonderful  bicycle 

offer  ever  heard  of,  our  liberal  terms  and  pay  after  received 
offer,  write  for  our  free  1902  Bicycle  ('atalogue. 

Addre., SEARS,  ROEBUCK &C0., CHICAGO. 


WONt 
BEND 
OR  DENT 


k 


WATCH 

PROTECTION 

The  Jan.  Boss  Stiffened  Gold  Watch  Cases 
are  an  improvement  on  solid  gold  cases. 
They  are  stronger  and  won't  bend  or  dent. 
Made  of  two  layers  of  gold,  with  a  layer  of 
stiffening  metal  between,  welded  together 
into  one  solid  sheet.  The  outside  layer 
contains  more  gold  than  can  bo  worn  off 
a  case  in  25  years,  the  time  for  whloh  a 
Jas.  Boss  Case  Is  guaranteed. 


las.  Boss  se Bw* 
Watch  Cases 

are  recognized  as  the  standard  by  all  Jewelers. 
They  are  Identical  with  solid  gold  cases  In 
appearance  and  size,  but  much  lower  In  price. 
Don’t  accept  any  case  said  to  be  “Just  as 
good  “as  the  Hoss.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
trade-mark.  Bend  for  booklet. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company,  Philadelphia. 
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An  Australian  Christmas 

The  sun  was  rising  red  and  lurid  over 
the  plain;  it  had  been  a  hot  night,  and 
there  was  all  the  promise  of  a  fierce,  hot 
day.  Even  on  the  veranda  it  was  not 
cool,  and  the  creepers  that  had  once 
twined  round  the  posts,  and  made  a 
leafy  bower,  were  but  dead  sticks.  There 
was  not  a  single  living  thing  left  in  the 
garden  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  had 
been  the  pride  of  Allie  Kemp’s  heart, 
and  the  ground,  where  it  was  not  dust, 
was  iron-bound.  Beyond  the  garden 
was  no  sign  of  green,  hardly  a  trace 
even  of  vegetation.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  enclosure  was  the  creek,  or, 
rather,  what  had  once  been  the  creek,  a 
winding  course,  30  feet  below  the  plain. 

“One  thing,”  said  Allie,  with  a  sigh, 
“we  needn’t  be  afraid  of  fire,  because 
there  is  really  nothing  to  burn.  And, 
you  know,  baby  is  wonderfully  well, 
considering.” 

“Allie,  dear,”  her  husband  put  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder;  “it’s  not  a  nice 
Christmas  box  for  you,  but  unless  we 
get  rain  within  the  next  three  days  we’ll 
have  to  go.” 

“But  the  water  In  the  tank.” 

“May  last  a  week  with  great  care,  but 
we  can’t  stop  here  till  we  haven’t  a  drop 
left  Garoona  is  60  miles  away,  and  the 
chances  are  they’re  not  much  better  off 
than  we  are.  We  must  take  a  little  wa¬ 
ter  along  with  us,  and  even  if  they  have 
enough,  you  can’t  drive  that  distance 
even  at  night  without  a  drink  for  your¬ 
self  and  the  beasts.” 

“What  about  the  accommodation- 
house  on  Dinglet’s  Dam?” 

“The  dam  has  vanished,  and  so  have 
the  people.  Do  you  know  that  out  of 
100,000  sheep  I  doubt  if  we  have  a  thou¬ 
sand  left.  Merry  Christmas,  isn’t  it?” 

Allie’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  had 
been  fighting  back  the  thought  for  the 
last  three  months,  but  it  had  come  home 
to  her  at  last  The  drought  had  spelled 
ruin  for  them;  and  when  they  left  the 
station,  as  leave  it  they  must,  if  the  rain 
did  not  come,  £50  in  the  bank  and  the 
starving  sheep  would  be  all  their  prop¬ 
erty.  But  she  kept  the  tears  back  brave¬ 
ly.  She  did  not  mean  to  burden  Tom 
with  a  fretting  wife,  and,  after  all,  baby 
was  standing  the  heat  well. 

“And  will  those  thousand  pull 
through?  Couldn’t  we  do  something  for 
them?” 

“My  girl,  what  can  we  do?  Morton 
and  I  are  cutting  the  scrub  for  them,  but 
water  we  have  not  to  give,  and  I  don’t 
believe  there’s  a  drop  of  fresh  water 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  us  except 
what’s  in  the  underground  tank  there. 
The  sheep  couldn’t  travel  10  miles,  let 
alone  a  hundred.” 

“It  would  be  kinder  to  cut  their 
throats.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  give  them  a  chance,”  and, 
kissing  her  and  the  baby,  he  mounted 
the  lean  horse,  and  rode  away  towards 
the  sky-line. 

And  this  was  Christmas.  A  hot  wind 
was  beginning  to  stir  the  dust  in  the 
garden,  and  Allie  drew  down  the  blinds 
and  shut  the  doors  and  windows.  The 
only  servant  she  had  was  Ah  Goon,  the 
Chinaman,  and  he  was  in  the  kitchen 
making  preparations  for  the  Christmas 
dinner  as  imperturbably  as  if  he  had  all 
the  resources  of  Australia  at  his  back. 
It  was  no  good  fretting.  All  she  could 
do  was  to  imitate  his  coolness,  and  pack 
up  what  things  she  could  take  away 
with  her,  if  go  they  must 

Tom  Kemp  rode  after  Morton  deject¬ 
edly  enough.  Even  the  crows  were  go¬ 
ing;  he  only  saw  one  or  two,  where  a 
week  ago  there  had  been  hundreds.  The 
water-hole  he  passed  was  simply  a  mass 
of  corruption,  the  mud  was  not  quite 
hard  yet,  and  the  sheep  had  struggled 
towards  the  moisture,  and  stuck  in  the 
heavy  mud  and  died.  And  not  only  the 
sheep,  but  there  was  a  kangaroo,  and 
parrots,  and  cockatoos  innumerable.  The 
country  must  be  in  a  nice  state  when 
even  the  native  birds  died.  There  could 
be  no  water  for  many  a  long  mile.  All 


this  carrion,  and  not  a  kite  or  a  crow  to 
fatten  on  it. 

There  were  a  few  weary-looking  sheep 
under  the  shade  of  the  dead  finish,  and 
Morton,  who  had  cut  an  armful  for  his 
horse,  was  standing  contemplating  them 
hopelessly. 

“Boss,  I  think  we’d  better  chuck  up 
the  sponge.  You  and  I  have  about  seen 
it  through.  Those  poor  beasts  can’t  eat 
without  a  drink.” 

“Come  along  back,  Morton.  You’ve 
stuck  to  me  like  a  Briton.  We’ll  have  a 
quiet  Christmas,  and  we’ll  clear  to¬ 
night” 

Allie  knew  how  it  was  when  she  heard 
their  footsteps  on  the  veranda;  and 
she  went  out  to  meet  them  with  a  smile 
on  her  washed-out  face.  The  sky  had 
clouded,  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
clouds  of  dust  before  it. 

“It  looks — it  looks  like  rain,"  she  hesi¬ 
tated. 

“My  girl,  it  has  looked  like  rain  every 
second  day  on  an  average  for  the  last 
six  months.  The  very  worst  sign  of  a 
drought.” 

“Come  in  and  rest,  and  have  a  lemon 
drink.  It’s  nice  and  cool  on  the  side¬ 
board  there,  and  here  is  baby  smiling  at 
his  daddy.” 

Brave  little  woman.  She  was  making 
the  best  of  it,  but  the  man  who  flung 
himself  down  in  the  armchair  had  hard¬ 
ly  the  heart  to  respond  to  her  efforts. 
He  was  ruined,  and  he  must  begin  over 
again;  yet  half  an  hour’s  rain  would 
save  him. 

Ah  Goon  elected  they  should  have  din¬ 
ner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  they 
could  hardly  enjoy  the  chicken  and 
plum  pudding.  It  was  getting  darker 
and  darker  outside,  and  the  hot  wind 
whistled  weirdly  round  the  roof. 

“It  ought  to  be  cold,”  said  Alice,  “it 
ought  to  be  cold,”  and  she  drew  the 
blind  and  looked  out.  The  dust  was  so 
thick  she  could  hardly  see  to  the  end 
of  the  garden.  It  was  coming  in  through 
all  the  crannies  and  cracks.  The  air 
was  full  of  it.  Then  right  through  it 
cut  the  steel  blue  lightning,  and  a  crash 
of  thunder  burst  over  their  heads. 

“If  it  would  only  bring  rain,”  gasped 
Allie,  as  she  soothed  her  baby’s  fright¬ 
ened  crying. 

“It  won’t,  it  won’t  It  has  been  like 
this  20  times,  and  there  is  no  rain.  Don’t 
buoy  yourself  up  with  false  hopes,  dear. 
It  will  be  cooler  and  quieter  after  the 
storm,  and  then  we  will  start  Eh, 
Morton?” 

“Right  you  are,  Boss.” 

So  Allie  would  not  look  out  again,  and 
when  the  wind  dropped  and  she  heard 
a  sound  of  big  drops  on  the  iron  roof 
she  said  nothing,  and  closed  her  ears. 
She  had  fancied  rain  before,  and  it  had 
only  been  the  dust  beating  against  the 
roof.  It  was  only  the  dust  again,  or  per¬ 
haps  some  twigs  torn  from  a  withered 
tree.  But  Tom  sat  up  and  young  Mor¬ 
ton  sat  up. 

"Surely — surely - ” 

“Only  heat  drops.” 

Morton  threw  open  the  door,  and 
there  came  in  the  fresh  smell  of  the  rain 
on  the  parched-up  earth,  a  scent  that 
had  not  come  to  their  nostrils  for  two 
long  weary  years. 

.  Faster  and  faster  and  faster,  the  hea¬ 
vens  seemed  to  have  opened,  and  it  was 
a  deluge  that  was  coming  down.  It  shut 
in  everything.  Kemp  caught  his  wife 
and  whirled  her  out  into  it,  and  Morton 
was  throwing  up  his  hat  and  yelling  like 
a  maniac. 

“A  merry  Christmas,  wifie!  A 
merry  Christmas  indeed!  In  a  week  the 
country  will  be  a  garden.  A  merry 
Christmas  to  you,  Allie,  my  wife.  Run 
in  now  and  change  your  things,  and  see 
you  don’t  get  cold.  Morton,  I  think 
we’ll  have  that  Christmas  dinner  over 
again,  eh,  my  boy!” — The  Australasian. 


MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


A  Housekeeper’s  Invention 

The  housekeeper  with  practical  Ideas 
said: 

“Have  you  ever  seen  my  ash-box? 
Well,  it  is  the  very  nicest  thing  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw,  if  I  did  have  it  made; 
this  sounds  rather  egotistical,  but  it  is 
so  frequently  necessary  for  me  to  make 
my  ingenuity  assist  in  doing  the  work, 
that  I  feel  the  pride  in  those  small  in¬ 
ventions  of  mine  is  pardonable.  You 
probably  know  what  emptying  an  ash- 
pan  on  a  windy  day  means,  to  those  not 
blessed  with  a  furnace,  for  the  wind 
always  blows  more  or  less  during  the 
ash-pan  season.  One  is  simply  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  that  odious  white 
dust,  which  ruins  clothing  as  no  other 
dust  can;  also,  when  economically  in¬ 
clined  to  pick  over  the  cinders,  there  is 
more  dust,  and  if  you  prefer  your  cin¬ 
ders  sifted  before  picking  over,  words 
are  powerless  to  describe  this  dust.  But 
in  my  box  cinders  may  be  emptied,  sift¬ 
ed,  and  picked  over  without  the  dust 
causing  any  discomfort  whatever.  Do 
you  wonder  that  I  am  proud  of  it? 

“First  I  purchased  a  large  empty  dry 
goods  box,  for  50  cents,  and  it  took  a 
carpenter  about  two  hours  to  put  the 
box  in  shape  for  use;  no  other  material 
was  required  excepting  two  sets  of  small 
hinges,  and  four  bed  slats,  which  I 
found  stored  in  the  attic,  where  they 
had  been  placed  for  cases  of  emergency 
like  this.  The  slats  were  nailed  securely 
to  each  side  of  the  box,  through  the 
center  about  12  Inches  from  the  top,  two 
of  them  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  rest  to 
work  the  ash  sifter  over,  and  the  other 
two  forming  sides  to  hold  the  sifter  in 
place.  The  slats  were  all  placed  with 
the  narrow  edges,  which  are  beveled, 
up.  Before  nailing  the  slats  in,  it  would 
bo  well  to  take  the  exact  measurements 
of  the  sifter  to  assure  its  working  easily 
in  the  frame  constructed  for  it.  Next  a 
cover  is  fitted  to  the  top  with  hinges, 
which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit 
your  convenience;  and  a  second  smaller 
door  is  cut  in  the  side  of  the  box  near 
the  bottom  for  removing  the  ashes.  The 
last  requirement  is  a  coarse  wire  sieve 
or  screen  in  the  shape  of  a  pan  with  a 
lcng  handle  attached.  This  is  placed  in 
the  box  on  the  railway,  a  notch  having 
been  previously  cut  in  the  box  which 
will  allow  the  handle  to  protrude 
through  to  the  outside,  where  it  can  be 
shaken  easily.  The  box  is  now  ready 
to  empty  the  ash  pan  in;  after  empty¬ 
ing  close  the  lid,  shake  the  cinders  free 
from  the  ashes,  and  no  dust  can  possi¬ 
bly  escape  to  annoy  the  operator  while 
doing  so.  The  cinders  may  be  picked 
over  and  thrown  into  the  box,  or  may 
be  lifted  out  and  taken  to  some  other 
place.  Usually,  unless  the  day  is  too 
severely  cold,  I  pick  over  my  cinders 
standing;  it  takes  so  very  little  time, 
and  I  also  will  admit  the  pride  in  my 
box  is  so  profound  that  it  really  glorifies 
to  me,  what  used  to  be  an  irksome  task.” 

SARAH  RODNEY. 


“Well  begun  is  half  done,  but  three- 
quarters  done  is  not  the  other  half  by 
any  means.  It  takes  the  last  one  nine¬ 
ty-ninth  to  finish  the  job.  It  takes  en¬ 
ergy  to  begin,  but  threefold  energy  to 
see  things  through. — Sunday  School 
Times. 


TRY  GRAIN-0 !  TRY  GRAIN-0 ! 

Ask  your  Grocer  to-day  to  show  you  a  package  of 
GRAIN-O,  the  new  food  drink  that  takes  the  place 
of  coffee.  The  child  ten  may  drink  It  without  Injury 
as  well  as  tho  adult.  All  who  try  It,  like  It.  URAIN-O 
has  that  rich  seal  brown  of  Mocha  or  Java,  but  It  is 
made  from  pure  grains,  and  tho  most  delicate  stomuch 
receives  It  without  distress.  \i  tho  price  of  coffee 
16o.  and  26o.  per  package.  Sold  by  aU  grocers 


CauaDainI  Dill*  Listead  of  using  Metal 
wav  e  I  allll  DIIIS  Roofing. which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing, 

a  1  r  e  a  d  y  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 

AShHALT READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  lor  free 

130  Water  St..  New  York.  samples. 


mat 

ruuai 


Rheumatic 

Sctatie,  Sharp  and  Shooting  Palo*, 
Strains,  Waaknass  and  all  bodily  ache* 
and  palna  rallarad  almost  instantly. 
Backache,  Haadache,  Faceacha, 
Chast  Palna,  and  all  Nervous  Palna 
sad  MuacuW  Weakness  cured  by 

StJacobsOil 

After  al  other  remedies  fait. 

ArU  Ilka  magic  I 

Conquers  Pain 

Prlc*,  ajc  and  50c. 

•ou  *y  ata.  dialer*  ih  xiDionm 


Corns  Cured  Free. 

Allen's  Antiseptic  Corn  Plaster 
cures  corns.  To  prove  it  i  will  mail  free 
plaster  to  any  one.  Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress — no  money. 

Geo.  M.  Dorrance,  210  Fulton  St.,  Oept.L,  N.  Y. 


STEM-WIND  WATCH.CHAIN  AND  CHARM 


'oucan  geta  Stem-Wind,  Nickel-Platod 
Vatch,  warranted, alsoa  ChalnandCharin 
or  selling  19  paekagesof  BlulneatlOccach 
lend  name  and  address  at  once  and  we  will 
orward  you  the  liluino  and  our  largo  Pro- 
,.1,.™  Tint-  nmtndrt  No mnnev rennlrod. 


MADE  $105  THE  FIRST  MONTH 


writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
BAKRIOK,  of  La.,  writeB:  “Am  mnking 
$3.00  to  $3.00  every  duy  I  work.”  MRS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  “I 
made  $3.H0  to  $0.(50  a  day.”  Hundreds 
doing  likewise.  So  can  you. 
$6.00  to  $10.00  dally  mude  pla¬ 
ting  jewelry,  tablewuro,  bicy¬ 
cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  Enormous  de¬ 
mand.  We  teach  you  CDCC 
Write— offer  free.  IIiLm 


(1.  OKAY  A  GO.,  l’latlmr  Work..  A  n  him  I  Bldir..  Claelnnatl.  O. 


THE 

ADIRONDACK 

MOUNTAINS 

The  lakes  and  streams  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  are  full  of 
fish  ;  the  woods  are  inviting,  the 
air  is  filled  witli  health,  and  the 
nights  are  cool  and  restful.  If 
you  visit  Litis  region  once,  you 
will  go  there  again.  An  answer 
to  almost  any  question  in  regard 
to  Lite  Adirondack's  will  be  found 
in  No.  20  of  the  “  Four-Track 
Series,”  “  The  Adirondaeks  and 
I  low  to  Reach  Them  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  a  two-ceut  stamp,  by 
George  II.  Daniels,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 


RfinFINR  ^  Will  Pay  You  to  write  us  for  sam- 
ilUU  I  I  ll  U'ples  A  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Agents  Wanted.  Stowell  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  Y. 


For  the  Roofs  and 

Sides  of  your  Barns 
and  Poultry-Houses 


RUBEROID 

(TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED) 

ROOFING 

Lasts  Indefinely.  Booklet  “ K ” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO 

102  William  St.,  New  York. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  pricks. 

New  York,  June  28,  1902 
GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  N.  Y.  —  @  82% 

No.  2,  Northern,  Duluth .  —  @  82 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  6914 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  50% 


FROZEN. 


Turkeys,  No.  1,  young  hens....  19  @  20 

Young  toms  .  19  @  20 

No.  2  .  13  @  15 

Capons,  fancy,  large  .  18  @  19 

Chickens,  1'ge.  soft-rneated,  fey  16  @  17 

Average  No.  1 .  11  @  12 

No.  2 .  7  @  8 

Broilers,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  16  @  18 

Scalded  .  14  (a)  15 

Fowls,  No.  1 .  —  @  12% 

No.  2  .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  No.  1  .  14  (iii  15 

Geese,  No.  1 .  10  @  11 


HOPS. 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu . 2  20  @2  22% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  60  @2  17% 

Medium,  choice  .  —  @1  70 

Poor  to  good  . 1  35  @1  65 

Pea,  choice  . 1  62%@1  65 

Poor  to  good  . 1  35  @1  57% 

Red  kidney,  choice  .  —  <<52  30 

Poor  to  good  . 1  80  @2  25 

White  kidney,  choice  . 1  90  @1  95 

Poor  to  good  . 1  70  <551  85 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice .  —  @1  60 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  12%@2  15 

Dima,  California  . 2  75  @2  85 

Imported,  Giants  . 2  00  @2  05 

Marrow,  round  . 1  95  @2  00 

Medium,  choice  . 1  52%<®1  55 

Medium,  poor  to  good . 1  35  @1  50 

FEED. 

City  bran,  200-lb  sacks .  —  @21  00 

Middlings  .  —  rdi22  00 

Spring  bran  .  —  @19  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


N.  Y.  Slate,  1901,  choice,  per  lb  21%@  23% 

Prime,  per  lb .  1:»%<u)  21 

N.  Y.  State,  1900,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Olds  .  6  @  8 

German  crop,  1901 .  35  @  42 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fancy.  —  @11 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice  .  10%@  16% 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime  .  —  @  10 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good  7  @  9% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio 

and  Michigan,  quarters .  5  @  6 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  qrs .  5  @  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  qrs .  4  @  4% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 

cut  .  3%@  4 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  50  @2  25 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  per  100 


Raspberries,  evaporated,  1901,  lb  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb —  13  @  14 
Southern,  1901,  per  lb .  11  @  12 


Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  90 

No.  2  .  75  @  80 

No.  3  .  60  @  65 

Clover  .  50  @  60 

Clover,  mixed  .  60  @  70 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  75  @  80 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy... 

Half-tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Tubs,  thirds  . 

Tins,  etc . 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy 

Good  to  prime  . 

Common  to  fair  . 

Western  factory,  firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Renovated,  fancy  . 

Common  to  prime  . 

Packing  stock  . 

CHEESE. 

NEW. 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  fey 

Small,  colored,  choice . 

Small,  colored,  fair  to  good.. 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  choice  . 

Small,  white,  fair  to  good . 

Large,  colored,  fancy  . 

Large,  colored,  choice . 

Large,  white,  fancy  . 

Latge,  white,  choice . 

Large,  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Large,  choice  . 

Part  skims,  prime . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Part  skims,  common  . 

Full  skims  . 
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EGGS. 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 


Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts, 

per  doz  .  —  @  19% 

Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good..  18%@  19 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  White 

Leghorn,  selected,  fancy _  20  @  22 

Fresh  gathered,  av.  prime _  18%@  19 

State  &  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  17%@  18 

W’n.  northerly  sections,  coun¬ 
try,  candled  fancy  .  18  @  18% 

TTncandled,  graded  .  17  @  17% 

Ungraded  .  16  @  17 

Southerly  sections,  ungraded.  16%@  17 

Ungraded,  best .  16  @  16% 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair  .  15  @  15% 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime .  16  @  16% 

Regular  packings,  av.  best..  14%@  15% 
Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  dozen..  14  @  15% 
Checks,  per  dozen  .  12%@  13% 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veals,  prime,  per  lb _  10  @  10% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb _  6  @  8 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Jersey,  medium,  per  lb .  9%@  9% 

Jersey,  heavy,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  3@3%  lbs  to  pair,  lb -  —  @  20 

2%@2%  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  17  @  19 

Small,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  13 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  —  @  12 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  per  pair  60  @  70 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair  . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  pair _  75  @  90 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  —  @  30 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  W’n.  hens,  av.  best..  14  @  15 

W’n,  toms,  av’ge  best .  13  @  14 

Poor  to  fair  .  8  @  11 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  large, 

fancy,  per  lb .  28  @  30 

Phila.,  broilers,  mixed  sizes..  20  @  25 
Penn.,  broilers,  large,  per  lb..  22  @  24 

Penn.,  broilers,  small  .  16  @  18 

Baltimore,  broilers,  large .  22  @  23 

Baltimore,  broilers,  small  _  16  @  18 

W’n,  broilers,  large,  dry-p’k’d  18  @  20 
W’n.  broilers,  large,  scalded.  17  @  18 

Western,  broilers,  small .  13  @  16 

Fowls,  W’n.  dry-p’k’d,  av.  best  —  @  12% 

W’n,  scalded,  av’ge  best .  —  @  12 

Western,  poor  to  fair  .  10  @  11 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  8% 

Spring  ducklings,  East.  &  L.  I.  14%@  16 
Squabs,  prime,  1’ge,  white,  doz. 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed,  per  dozen .  —  @2  00 

Dark,  per  dozen  . 1  25  @1  50 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Ga.  Astrachan,  p  car’r.l  00  @1  26 

Md.  &  Del.,  green,  per  cie - 1  00  @1  25 

Va.,  green,  com,  %-bbl.  bkt..  75  @1  00 
Peaches,  Florida,  early  sorts, 

per  carrier  . 1  00  @2  00 

Georgia,  choice,  per  carrier.. 1  50  @2  25 
Georgia,  poor  to  fair,  p.  car'r  50  @1  25 
S.  Ca.,  poor  to  fair,  p.  car’r.. 1  00  @2  00 
N.  C.,  poor  to  good,  p.  car’r.l  00  @2  00 
Plums,  Florida  &  Georgia,  Bo- 

tan,  per  carrier  .  75  @1  25 

N.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  qt .  5  @  7 

Cherries,  large,  dark,  per  lb...  10  @  12 
Large,  light  colored,  per  lb —  7  @  8 

Medium  size,  sweet,  per  lb....  4  @  6 

Sour,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Strawberries,  Up-river,  per  qt..  8  @  15 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  qt .  8  @  12 

Gooseberries,  extra  large,  qt..  7  @  10 
Green,  small  to  med.,  p.  qt..  4  @  6 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  large,  blue  10  @  11 

N.  C.,  fair  to  good,  qt .  8  @  9 

Penn.,  large,  blue,  qt .  11  @  12 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  per  qt .  5  @  7 

Maryland,  cultivated  .  7  @  9 

Maryland,  small  .  6  @  7 

Raspberries,  Md.,  red,  per  pint.  5  @  6 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint., .  5  @  7 

Up-river,  red.  per  pint .  6  @  7 

Muskmelons,  Florida,  per  case..  75  @2  00 

Georgia,  per  case . 1  50  @2  75 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100. ..15  00  @25  00 
Florida,  per  carload . 150  00@250  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  State  and  Western, 

per  180  lbs . 3  00 

State  &  W’n,  per  sack .  — 

Southern  Rose,  No.  1,  per  bbl.2  50 

So.  Chilis,  white.  No.  1 . 2  50 

So.  Chilis,  red,  No.  1 . 2  25 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl...l  25 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl .  75 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  dozen. 3  00 

Extra,  per  dozen  . 2  25 

Prime,  per  dozen  . 1  00 

Culls,  per  dozen  .  50 

Beets,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100  bchs.l  25 
Carrots,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100  clis.l  00 
Cabbage,  Norfolk  &  N.  C.,  per 

bbl  crate  .  50 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50 

Long  Island,  per  100 . 3  00 

Celery,  Michigan,  p.  doz.  bchs..  25 
Cucumbers,  Savannah,  per  bkt  50 

Charleston,  per  basket  .  50 

North  Carolina,  per  basket —  60 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  65 

Cauliflowers,  L.  1.  &  Jersey,  bbl  75 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100 . 2  00 

Southern,  per  100 .  75 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  per  %-bbl  cte.l  00 
Lettuce,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  p  bbl..  40 
Onions,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl.. 2  25 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . 1  00 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 2  65 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  60 

Southern,  Potato,  per  bkt....  1  00 
Jersey  &  Southern,  white,  bkt.  — 

Peas,  Up-river,  per  basket .  — 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  box . 1  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  50 

Radishes,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100..  50 
Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl.  40 
Squash.  Southern,  per  bbl  cte.  50 
String  beans.  Nrfk,  green,  bkt  50 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  basket .  50 

Baltimore,  green,  p.  basket.. 1  12 
Baltimore,  wax,  per  basket..  — 

Jersey,  green,  per  basket .  — 

Jersey,  wax,  per  basket .  — 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  per  carrier  50 


Savannah,  per  carrier  .  75 

Maryland,  per  carrier .  75 

Norfolk  &  N.  C..  p.  carrier...  75 

Miss.  &  Tenn.  per  flat  case...  60 

Texas,  per  flat  case .  70 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box . 1  00 

Turnips,  white,  per  100  bchs  —  1  00 


@3  12 
@3  00 
@3  25 
@3  00 
@2  75 
@1  75 
@1  00 
@4  00 
@2  75 
@2  00 
@  75 
@1  50 
@1  25 

@  90 
@  75 
@3  50 
@  35 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@1  75 
@2  50 
@1  75 
@1  50 
@  60 
@2  50 
@1  10 
@2  75 
@1  65 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@1  50 
@1  75 
@2  00 
@2  50 
@  75 
@  50 
@1  25 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@  65 
@  80 
@1  50 
@2  00 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Fly  time  is  with  us  again,  and  no  small 
expenditure  will  bring  back  so  large  a 
profit  as  a  few  dollars  invested  in  some  of 
the  good  fly  preparations  to  make  the 
cows  comfortable  and  happy.  The  result 
will  show  in  the  milk  pail.  Several  of 
these  preparations  are  advertised  in  this 
issue — any  of  them  will  do  the  work. 

The  attention  of  the  farmer  about  to 
purchase  a  baling  press  is  called  to  “The 
Gem.’’  This  baling  press  fs  the  result  of 
years  of  careful  study  and  numerous  ex¬ 
periments.  It  has  been  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  to  fulfill  every  requirement  and 
withstand  every  test  needful  to  establish 
it  a  strictly  first-class  and  up-to-date  ma¬ 
chine.  “The  Gem”  full  circle  steel  baler 
is  manufactured  by  George  Ertel  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 


baling  press  manufacturing  concerns  In 
the  United  States.  A  very  valuable  and 
interesting  book  for  farmers,  illustrated 
and  full  of  information,  is  sent  free  upon 
request  by  George  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

The  Ellington  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  is 
the  latest  gasoline  engine  manufacturer 
to  bid  for  the  trade  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 
To  all  those  looking  for  a  power  for  the 
Fall  work  we  would  advise  writing  the 
above  company  for  full  particulars. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  asking  us  where 
they  can  buy  fruit  baskets.  We  are  glad 
to  recommend  Coles  &  Co.,  109  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  and  South  Side  Mfg.  Co., 
Petersburg,  Va.  Both  are  reliable  houses, 
and  .carry  sufficient  stock  at  all  times  to 
fill  orders  promptly. 

The  Spangler  low-down  grain  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  drill  is  standard.  It  has  been  in 
use  for  a  long  series  of  years,  being  im¬ 
proved  from  year  to  year  as  anything  de¬ 
sirable  has  suggested  itself,  until  now  it 
would  seem  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
Force  feed  is  employed,  not  only  upon  the 
fertilizer  distributor,  but  upon  the  drilling 
and  grass  sowing  as  well,  securing  uniform 
work  in  each  of  its  individual  duties. 
Readers  should  write  the  Spangler  Mfg. 
Co.,  York,  Pa.,  for  their  catalogue  and 
full  information. 


Trouble  With  Alfalfa  Hay. 

Bulletin  No.  109,  of  the  Manhattan 
(Kansas)  Experiment  Station,  gives  the 
details  of  several  cases  in  which  Alfalfa 
hay  was  destroyed  by  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion.  In  one  instance  the  product  of 
100  acres  was  left  in  the  swath  for  three 
days;  then  put  in  windrows  with  a  side- 
delivery  rake  and  left  for  three  days  more. 
The  top  became  dry,  while  the  hay  in  the 
bottom  was  too  damp  for  stacking.  This 
was  all  put  in  one  stack,  and,  with  part 
of  the  second  cutting,  which  was  added 
later,  made  about  164  tons.  The  stack 
settled  more  than  usual  and  became  very 
hot.  A  little  more  than  seven  weeks  after 
stacking  fire  was  discovered,  and  the 
whole  stack  was  at  once  consumed.  In 
another  case  a  stack  of  150  tons  cut  in 
June  burned  in  August.  It  settled  badly 
and  was  evidently  heating.  Two  or  three 
days  before  fire  broke  out  a  boy  went 
on  top  of  the  stack  with  a  pole,  which  he 
forced  down  into  the  center.  After  going 
about  three  feet  through  the  hay  the  pole 
dropped,  the  center  being  apparently  en¬ 
tirely  burned  out.  As  this  permitted  the 
free  entrance  of  air,  flames  immediately 
burst  out,  and  no  hay  was  saved.  Other 
cases  are  named  which  differ  only  in  small 
details.  In  every  instance  the  trouble  oc¬ 
curred  with  the  first  cutting,  which  is 
usually  very  heavy  and  has  to  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  there  is  weather  hot  and  dry  enough 
to  cure  it  well.  The  later  cuttings  are 
not  so  succulent,  and  the  weather  is  usu¬ 
ally  more  favorable.  At  the  Station  the 
later  cuttings  are  put  in  the  barn,  but 
the  first  crop  stacked  to  avoid  danger 
to  the  buildings.  Alfalfa  should  be  cut 
when  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
plants  have  come  into  bloom.  Thus  the 
yield  for  the  season  will  be  greater  and 
the  hay  of  better  quality.  The  leaves  of 
Alfalfa  contain  more  than  three  times  as 
much  protein  as  the  stems.  Hence  all  the 
leaves  possible  should  be  saved.  The  plan 
followed  at  the  Kansas  Station  is  to  cut 
the  Alfalfa  in  the  morning  after  the  dew 
is  off;  allow  it  to  wilt,  and  then  rake  and 
put  into  long  narrow  cocks.  The  next 
morning  after  the  ground  is  dry  it  is 
opened  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  off 
the  leaves.  In  good  weather  the  hay  may 
be  stacked  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  should 
be  cured  so  that  when  a  handful  of  the 
stems  are  tightly  twisted  no  water  can  be 
squeezed  out. _ 

No  other  disease  Is  so  fatal  aa  worms.  Dr.  D 
Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge  eradicates  these  pests,  and 
is  at  the  same  a  health-builder.— Adi'. 


>?’ 


SPAVIN  CURE 


Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 


Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thor- 
oughpin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. 
Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5.00  3?EH  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  con¬ 
vince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  posi¬ 
tively  “  Save-the-Horse”  will  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  Is 
made  all  your  way.  Bottle  contains  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure  In  most  any  case.  The  need  of  2d  bottle 
is  almost  improbable  except  in  rarest  of  cases. 
Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co., Troy,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — Two  or  three  able-bodied 

men  for  general  outdoor  work.  Must  have  families 
with  one  or  two  daughters  old  enough  to  do  indoor 
work.  Steady  jobs  and  good  pay.  Address 

FARM,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE 


*—  300-acre  Stock  Ranch;  400 
'  acres  meadow;  100  acres 
upland  with  20  acres 
young  orchard;  60  head  cattle;  two  teams;  farm 
machinery,  cream  separator,  etc.  Spring  water  la 
house.  mile  from  thriving  town.  For  particulars 
address  K.  B.  OMAN,  Harrison,  Idaho. 


PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM,  Niles,  Mich. 

— 200  acres,  175  tillable;  woodlands;  orchards; 
largo,  convenient  bouse;  ample  barns, etc.;  fine  well; 
two  miles  from  thriving  city  of  5,000,  with  good 
schools  and  churches;  90  miles  from  Chicago,  on  M. 
C.  K.  R.;  land  rolling;  good  fences.  Splendid  Slock 
or  Grain  Farm.  Surpassing  view  over  10  miles  of 
St.  Joseph  Valley.  Price,  H2.000;  easy  terms. 

ALBERT  J.  POTTER,  Stamford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  Munsvllle  Heater,  with  pipe  and  stack,  for 
apple  kiln.  Good  as  new.  For  particulars  address 
JOHN  J.  FELLER,  Box  58,  Red  Hook, N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission  SSKrtKEt 


Estab- 
clieeHe, 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits' 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


YX/ anted  to  Buy  or  Sell  on  Commission  at  all  times 
vv  Berries.  Cherries,  Apples,  Southern  Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  etc.  Write  or  wire 
prices  on  all  you  have.  Reference  furnished. 
SAMUEL  WHITTON,  Fruit  Dealer,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Shippers 

We  want  consignments  of  prime  Peaches,  Plums, 
Berries,  Early  Apples  and  Vegetables.  Fair 
treatment.  Prompt  returns.  Market  information 
furnished  on  application. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES^™*,**,™ 

sale,  bred  from  a  sow  which  won  first  prize.  Right  In 
every  way.  S.  M.  HALL,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Washington,  1’a. 


5IL05 

Round  Stave  Silos,  all  kinds  and  all  sizes. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 
Catalogue  free.  Also  horse  powers,  en¬ 
gines,  threshers,  ensilage  cutters,  etc. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Bicycles  Below  Cost 

.5000  Bicycles,  overstock.  For  30  days 
•  only  we  will  sacrifice  at  less  than  actual 

,acJS?  New  1902  Models. 

"Bell  Ism,"  complete  $8.76 

“Cossack,  "  $9. 76 

“Siberian,”  tsaut,  $10.76 
.  Meudorf,”  Rosi  Riccr,  yK 

I  no  finer  bicycle  at  any  p^lce.  v**»  *  “ 

I  Choice  of  M.  &  W.  or  Record  tires 
I  and  best  equi  pment  on  all  o  ur  bicycles. 
I  Strongest  guarantee. 

I  We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 
IC.O.D.  to  anyone  without  a  cent  deposit 
V&  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
►  before  purchase  is  binding. 

500  good  2nd-hand  wheels  $3  to  $8. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle  until  you  have  written 
’  for  our  free  catalogues  with  large  photographic 
engravings  and  full  descriptions. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO*  Dept.  175 N  Chicago. 


Homeseekers’  Cheap  Excursions  to 
the  West  and  Northwest 

via  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R’y  from 
Chicago,  J uly  1-15,  August  5-19,  Sep’  em¬ 
ber  2-16  and  October  7  and  21.  Excep¬ 
tionally  low  rates  to  a  large  number  of 
points  in  Northern  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Northwestern  Iowa,  Western  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota  Bet¬ 
ter  own  a  farm.  Start  now.  Send  2-cent 
stamp  to  W  B.  Kniskern,  21  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  for  a  copy  of  the  “  North- 
Western  Homeseeker.”  Apply  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent  for  particulars,  or 
address  H.  A.  Gross,  401  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  in  on  bare  spots.  Inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  1  he  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  S4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL.  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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$10,  $7,  $5,  $3,  $1. 

Why  I  Take  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

We  offer  five  prizes  for  the  best  answers  to  the  above  question 
from  our  readers  and  subscribers.  For  the  best  answer  we  will  give 
$J0;  second  best,  $7;  third,  $5,  fourth,  $3,  and  fifth,  $1.  We  want  the 
story  you  would  tell  a  friend  or  neighbor  who  asked  you  why  you 
take  the  paper.  What  has  it  done  for  you?  What  departments  are 
most  useful,  and  why?  We  do  not  want  ‘‘taffy”  or  fulsome  praise, 
but  a  serious  and  fair  review  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  paper, 
considered  as  you  would  any  other  product  that  you  obtain  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  dollar.  The  article  should  not  contain  over  200  words. 
Original  ideas  and  expressions  will  be  considered  especially  valuable. 
A  picture  of  yourself  or  some  member  of  your  family,  or  of  some 
feature  of  your  home  or  farm  work  would  add  value  to  your  letter. 
All  letters  must  be  in  our  hands  by  July  15,  1902.  Subscribers  only 
will  be  permitted  to  compete.  Names  of  successful  competitors 
will  be  published.  Address  all  letters  to 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


FRESH  FRUITS.— A  few  new  southern 
apples  are  on  hand,  the  best  being  Georgia 
Astrachans.  The  small  green  ones  from 
Maryland  and  Delaware  meet  a  slow  sale. 
The  receipts  of  Georgia  peaches  are  In¬ 
creasing,  but  many  are  so  green  or  other¬ 
wise  inferior  that  they  bring  but  small 
prices.  Southern  plums  are  plentiful,  the 
quality  of  many  being  better  than  usual. 
Some  excellent  blackberries  are  seen,  the 
cultivated  ones  from  Maryland  being  large 
and  arriving  in  good  condition.  Straw¬ 
berry  receipts  are  dropping  off.  A  few 
up-river  Gandys  are  selling  high  as  15 
cents,  while  12  appears  to  be  the  top  for 
western  New  York  berries  at  present. 

CALIFORNIA  ORANGE  shipments  for 
the  season  now  practically  ended  were 
4,935,S70  boxes,  a  decrease  of  nearly  3,000,000 
boxes  from  the  previous  season.  At  New 
York  778,662  boxes  were  received,  nearly 
300,000  boxes  short  of  last  year.  In  those 
that  we  have  observed  the  proportion  of 
large  fine  navels  has  been  less  than  usual, 
with  an  increase  of  the  dry,  cotton-flavored 
type.  In  spite  of  the  short  crop  growers 
have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
turns,  as  prices  in  many  cases  have  been 
nearly  double  those  of  last  season.  Wash¬ 
ington  navels  have  sold  at  higher  figures 
than  were  ever  before  received  in  New 
York. 

HORSE  ANTICS.— A  truck  horse  stood 
before  a  commission  house  at  the  noon 
hour.  It  was  sleepy  weather.  Perhaps  he 
was  tired,  and,  while  standing  in  the  hot 
sun  it  was  not  strange  that  he  got  drowsy, 
lie  evidently  became  unconscious  in  sleep, 
for  all  at  once  his  legs  gave  out  and  down 
he  dropped.  Of  course  this  waked  him 
thoroughly,  and  he  scrambled  to  his  feet 
and  stood  properly  in  the  shafts  before  the 
driver,  who  was  disgusted  at  such  actions, 
could  get  to  him.  Another  horse  dis¬ 
played  an  expansionist  policy  during  a 
street  block  which  brought  him  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  a  pushcart  loaded  with  bananas. 
He  had  been  standing  with  an  air  of  deep 
thought  while  his  driver  engaged  in  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  teamster  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  block,  and  was  doubt¬ 
less  carrying  out  the  result  of  his  equine 
reflctions  when  he  reached  over  and 
grabbed  a  “hand”  of  bananas  from  the 
pushcart.  His  driver  jerked  at  the  lines, 
and  the  Greek  danced  about  wildly  filling 
the  air  with  classical  objurgations,  but  the 
horse,  his  jaws  circled  with  a  fringe  of 
bananas,  munched  away  joyously  at  the 
dainty  he  had  forcibly  annexed.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  Greek  received  much  con¬ 
solation;  the  teamster  was  in  no  way  re¬ 
sponsible,  ana  the  police  were  more  likely 
to  order  the  pushcart  man  to  move  on 
than  to  listen  to  his  tale  of  woe. 

COAL  MATTERS.— The  continued  idle¬ 
ness  in  the  anthracite  districts,  owing  to 
the  strike,  has  brought  about  a  peculiar 
state  of  affairs  in  the  coal  market.  Where 
there  are  no  restrictions  in  regard  to  burn¬ 
ing  soft  coal  it  is  used  freely.  In  this  city 
there  is  an  ordinance  against  its  use,  which 
has  been  quite  well  enforced.  On  this 
account  New  York,  while  thickly  peppered 
with  mills  and  factories,  has  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  having  the  clearest  atmosphere 
of  any  large  business  town  in  the  world. 
To  have  the  anthracite  supply  cut  short 
was  a  serious  matter  to  large  coal  users. 
Many  evidently  thought  that  enforcement 
of  the  ordinance  would  be  suspended  for 
a  time,  and  at  once  started  to  use  soft 
coal.  The  most  serious  offenders  were  the 
elevated  railroad  engines,  which  poured 


clouds  of  black,  sticky  smoke  Into  the 
windows  in  the  residence  districts.  The 
Health  Department  was  at  once  flooded 
with  complaints,  and  took  such  severe 
action  that  conditions  are  now  much  im¬ 
proved.  Astonishing  prices  are  being  paid 
for  hard  coal  here.  The  sale  of  a  cargo 
of  400  tons  of  pea  coal  is  reported  at  $6. 
Before  the  strike  the  same  grade  brought 
$2.70.  Other  anthracite  runs  trom  $8  up, 
and  is  hard  to  get  at  any  price.  A  harvest 
has  been  made  by  small  dealers  within  a 
radius  of  50  to  100  miles  of  New  York, 
who  had  full  stocks  on  hand  before  the 
strike,  which  have  found  quick  buyers 
here.  One  shipment  of  this  sort  from  as 
far  north  as  Albany  is  reported. 

BUTTER.— The  receipts,  while  heavy, 
are  being  rapidly  disposed  of,  not  to  con¬ 
sumers,  but  for  storage  on  speculation. 
Storing  any  large  quantity  of  butter  at 
22  cents  or  over  is  an  unusual  proceeding, 
the  wisdom  of  which  is  much  doubted  by 
many  practical  butter  men.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  anyone  should  store 
butter  In  the  hope  of  any  greatly  increased 
price  as  the  result  of  the  oleomargarine 
law  in  effect  July  1.  An  opinion  heard 
occasionally  is  that  this  large  storage 
movement  is  the  work  of  the  oleo  makers, 
who  intend  to  corner  butter  and  force  the 
price  to  a  fabulous  figure.  Whoever  is  do¬ 
ing  it  may  find  the  profit  in  22-cent  storage 
butter  an  exceedingly  slippery  commodity. 

PIE  is  a  rather  indefinite  term  under 
the  cloak  of  which  numerous  combinations 
of  supposed  eatables  offer  themselves  to 
the  public.  As  the  New  York  man  meets 
it  in  lunch  rooms  it  may  be  tender  with  a 
thin  crust,  merely  a  lid  for  the  well-cooked 
fruit  beneath;  or  of  able-bodied  or  gone- 
to-seed  texture,  requiring  a  case-hardened 
instrument  to  dissect  it.  Several  com¬ 
panies  make  a  business  of  pie  baking  for 
the  eating-house  trade,  distributing  their 
product  with  delivery  wagons.  These  are 
covered  and  have  a  hallway  through  the 
center  with  movable  trays  loaded  with 
pies  on  each  side.  One  delivery  man 
slipped  as  he  was  handling  one  of  these 
trays  on  the  street,  and  25  or  30  pies  were 
scattered  about.  The  apple,  dried-peach  and 
other  fully  matured,  tight-top-crust  pies 
stood  the  jar  without  serious  damage;  but 
the  custard,  cocoanut  and  woven-wire-top- 
crust  sorts  were  hopelessly  wrecked.  In 
the  same  vicinity  another  kind  of  pie  was 
seen,  usually  spelled  pi,  and  familiar  to 
printers.  A  man  with  a  wheelbarrow  was 
taking  two  “forms”  of  type  along  the  side¬ 
walk,  when  he  slipped  and  upset  the  load 
in  the  gutter,  making  pi  of  the  type.  The 
vision  of  an  irate  composing-room  fore¬ 
man  and  a  still  more  wrathy  employer 
was  doubtless  the  caus6  of  the  dismay 
with  which  he  looked  at  the  ruin. 

STRAY  NOTES.— Egypt  produces  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  raw  sugar  which  is  said  to  contain 
more  sweetening  power  than  that  obtained 
elsewhere.  The  land  where  it  grows  was 
but  a  few  years  ago  a  desert,  but  has  been 
made  productive  by  irrigation  from  the 
Nile.  A  cargo  of  5,000  tons  of  this  sugar 
was  recently  received  at  Philadelphia. 
.  .  .  .  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  at  Washington  states  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  American  machinery  to  Russia 
during  1901  were  the  greatest  on  record, 
one  firm  having  done  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  business  in  this  line.  Certain 
kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  are  ad¬ 
mitted  free  of  duty.  Steam  thrashers, 
harvesters  and  other  implements  used  in 
large  operations,  are  well  known;  but  the 
smaller  implements,  such  as  plows,  culti¬ 
vators  and  seeding  machines  are  but  little 
used,  as  the  average  small  farmer  in  that 


country  is  not  at  all  progressive.  .  .  . 

A  union  of  the  large  ice  cream  makers  of 
this  city  appears  to  be  probable.  This 
business,  coming  up  from  a  small  begin- 
ing,  has  proved  very  profitable.  While 
much  heavier  in  Summer,  the  trade  is  fair 
all  the  year,  as  hotels  and  restaurants 
find  quite  a  demand  for  this  product  for 
desserts  even  in  cold  weather.  The  cream 
made  in  this  city  is  shipped  to  many  places 
100  miles  or  more  distant,  and  some  of 
the  manufactured  article  goes  back  to  the 
same  dairy  districts  from  which  the  cream 
was  shipped  to  New  York.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  quality  is  better  and  more 
uniform  than  that  of  most  local  makers 
who  have  not  the  experience  and  facilities 
for  this  work.  The  combined  net  profits 
of  the  two  leading  manufacturers  here  are 

said  to  be  about  $200,000  per  year . 

The  wool  market  is  very  firm,  and  the 
clip  of  1902  is  being  rapidly  bought  by  the 
trade  at  strong  prices.  Figures  of  sales 
recently  reported  are:  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  XX,  26@27  cents;  Michigan  X,  22@24; 
Ohio  fine  delaine,  28@29;  Michigan  coarse, 
23@25.  _ 


FRUIT  IN  THE  HUDSON  VALLEY. 

Strawberries  in  the  lower  Hudson  River 
Valley  are  things  of  the  past.  The  crop 
was  light,  but  quality  good  and  prices 
high.  The  early  Spring  promise  of  fruit 
will  not  be  realized  in  this  section.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  bloom,  but  the 
cold  weather  has  been  unfavorable,  and 
the  yield  will  be  short  of  a  full  crop  in 
most  fruits,  though  I  find  some  exceptions 
in  almost  every  line.  At  Dwyer’s  Nur¬ 
series  in  Cornwall,  where  we  usually  find 
fruit  of  every  kind  bearing  a  full  crop, 
strawberries  have  been  estimated  at  35  per 
cent  of  crop;  cherries  are  exceedingly 
light,  and  plums  no  better.  He  has  no 
early  apples  and  his  Baldwin,  Rhode 
Island  Greening  and  Russet  will  hardly 
yield  more  than  60  per  cent  of  full  crop. 
His  White  Grape  currants  show  a  full 
crop,  but  the  reds  are  at  least  40  per  cent 
short.  Blackberries  and  red  raspberries 
were  badly  hurt  during  the  last  Winter, 
and  the  crop  of  both  will  be  exceptionally 
light.  The  blackberries  with  Mr.  Dwyer 
will  probably  yield  a  quarter  crop,  and  red 
raspberries  not  over  half  a  crop;  but  his 
blackcaps  are  bearing  full  crop.  His 
peaches  are  bearing  well  on  young  trees. 
Some  trees  show  lack  of  foliage,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  middle  of  the  trees,  but  there 
is  a  fair  promise  of  fruit,  and  if  future 
conditions  are  favorable,  he  will  have  a 
good  crop. 

John  R.  Cornell,  of  Newburgh,  makes  his 
usual  good  showing  on  peaches,  pears  and 
currants.  I  think  he  gets  uniformly  the 
best  foliage  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  especi¬ 
ally  on  pears  and  peaches.  It  is  possibly 
partly  due  to  his  location,  and  protection 
of  high  mountains  to  the  west,  but  more 
particularly,  I  think,  to  fertility,  culture 
and  care.  Mr.  Cornell  knows  every  tree 
in  his  grounds  just  as  a  herdsman  knows 
his  individual  cows,  and  each  one  is  treat¬ 
ed  for  its  particular  needs.  He  will  have 
a  full  crop  of  Bartlett  and  a  good  crop  of 
Seckel  and  of  peaches. 

At  Mountainville,  Cyrus  Shaw  shows  an 
orchard  of  Pippins  that  will  give  him  a 
full  crop.  He  has,  all  told,  in  this  orchard 
the  best  promise  of  apples  that  I  have 
seen.  Among  the  other  varieties  some 
trees  are  well  loaded,  but  the  majority 
run  light.  There  have  been  heavy  drop¬ 
pings,  and  this  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time.  H.  C.  Lee,  of  Cornwall,  has 
a  good  crop  of  gooseberries  and  a  fine 
promise  of  grapes,  especially  Delaware. 
His  red  raspberries  will  probably  run  one- 
half  crop.  J.  W.  Spencer,  of  the  same 
place,  was  picking  currants.  They  looked 
a  little  green  for  the  market,  but  were  fair 
yield  and  good  appearance.  He  has  an 
exceptional  show  for  Baldwin  apples.  W. 
C.  Heard,  of  Mountainville,  was  picking 
cherries.  He  was  topping  his  eight-pound 
baskets  off  nicely,  and  has  been  rewarded 
for  his  pains  in  the  return  of  65  cents  per 
basket  from  the  New  York  market.  His 
currants  are  ripe  and  the  canes  are  well 
loaded— rather  the  fullest  crop  that  I  have 
seen.  ________  J‘  v‘ 

Bulletin  No.  98,  of  the  Lexington,  Ky., 
Experiment  Station,  gives  an  excellent  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  of  leguminous  plants 
as  nitrogen  gatherers;  the  tubercles  on  the 
roots;  the  bacteria  causing  the  tubercles; 
how  the  bacteria  get  into  the  roots,  and 
how  they  may  be  disseminated  by  natural 
means.  Also  analyses  of  legumes  and 
allied  plants. 

Griffin’s  Broom  Corn  News  states  that 
220  growers  in  Illinois  have  about  7,453 
acres,  the  acreage  for  the  whole  State  be¬ 
ing  13  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  al¬ 
though  25  per  cent  less  than  in  1900.  Many 
farmers  have  gone  out  of  the  business,  as 
other  crops  have  paid  better,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  sufficient  help  to  handle 
the  broom  corn,  which  must  be  harvested 
at  just  the  right  time.  Early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  it  was  thought  that  a  large  amount 
of  wheat  land  in  Kansas  would  be  plowed 
up  for  broom  corn,  but  the  rains  have  im¬ 
proved  the  wheat  so  that  more  than  was 
expected  will  be  saved.  The  total  stock  of 
brush  in  all  hands  now  Is  estimated  at  7,000 
to  8,000  tons,  which  will  probably  be  used 
up  before  the  new  crop  Is  in  the  market. 


OM  Ago 

iS  MADE 

Vigorous 

BY  THE  USE  OP 

Dr.  PIERCE’S 
GOLDEIN 
MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY. 


"I  suffered  for  six  years  with  con¬ 
stipation  and  indigestion,  during 
which  time  I  employed  several  phy¬ 
sicians,  but  they  could  not  reach  my 
case,”  writes  Mr.  G.  Popplewell,  of 
Eureka  Springs,  Carroll  Co.,  Ark.  "I 
felt  that  there  was  no  help  for  me, 
could  not  retain  food  on  my  stomach  ; 
had  vertigo  and  would  fall  helpless  to 
the  floor.  Two  years  ago  I  com¬ 
menced  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golaen 
Medical  Discovery  and  little  ‘  Pellets,’ 
and  improved  from  the  start.  After 
taking  twelve  bottles  of  the  ‘  Discov¬ 
ery  ’  I  was  able  to  do  light  work,  and 
have  been  improving  ever  since.  I 
am  now  in  good  health  for  one  of  my 
age — 6o  years.  I  owe  it  all  to  Doctor 
Pierce’s  medicines.” 


Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
Hew,  commou-senso  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump. law,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  .'«•  -  t  . 

Fleming  Urns.,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK'S 

DOOBLK- 


Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
15.000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  In 
a  day. 


ACTION 


CLARK'S  SULKY 

Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HI66ANUM,  CONN. 


A  Darning  Machine. 


This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  81  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


NORTHERN  CATTLE  AND  TEXAS 
FEVER. 

We  have  had  several  articles  on  ticks 
and  Texas  fever.  As  is  now  quite  well 
known  the  veterinarians  advise  cattle 
men  to  inoculate  their  cattle  with  blood 
from  an  animal  that  has  had  the  disease, 
or  even  with  blood  from  a  tick — which  in¬ 
sect  conveys  the  disease  from  one  animal 
to  another.  We  have  been  asked  whether 
this  method  of  treatment  is  really  prac¬ 
tical.  The  following  notes  are  from  south¬ 
ern  cattle  men: 

I  have  been  shipping  purebred  bulls 
and  heifers  into  southwest  Texas  from 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  other  Northwest¬ 
ern  States  and  Territories  for  the  past 
10  years.  I  have  had  quite  heavy  losses 
in  former  years  through  the  so-called 
Texas  fever,  but  since  I  have  commenced 
inoculating  the  cattle  my  losses  have 
been  very  light  I  do  not  think  that 
inoculation  is  a  sure  preventive  of 
Texas  fever,  but  the  losses  are  so  small 
that  in  my  opinion  it  is  practically  a 
safe  preventive  against  the  disease.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  from  long  experience 
-that  northern  cattle,  after  they  are  in¬ 
oculated,  can  be  shipped  South  and  be 
practically  safe  from  Texas  fever.  An 
ordinary  man  can  perform  the  operation 
of  inoculation  after  he  has  once  seen  it 
done.  I  obtain  the  serum  from  a  healthy 
young  heifer  or  steer  running  at  large  in 
any  of  my  pastures. 

Kerrville,  Tex.  ciias.  schreiner. 

The  following  are  the  essential  points 
regarding  inoculation  of  northern  cattle: 
Buy  calves  from  nine  to  14  months  old. 
Bring  them  down  in  the  Winter.  Have 
them  come  through  without  overloading. 
Have  a  man  come  with  them  to  see  that 
they  are  fed  and  watered  in  the  car.  Put 
them  in  some  place  where  there  are  no 
ticks,  say  a  horse  stable.  After  a  day  or 
so  of  rest,  inject  each  one  with  about 
one  to  two  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
blood  of  a  Texas  cow;  this  will  produce 
an  infection  and  cause  a  case  of  Texas 
fever.  The  fever  will  appear  about  eight 
or  10  days  after  the  inoculation.  It 
usually  runs  from  104  to  106  degrees, 
and  continues  three,  four  or  five  days. 
Then  it  falls,  and  one  would  suppose  the 
thing  is  over.  A  second  fever  appears 
about  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  inocu¬ 
lation  and  runs  a  course  similar  to  the 
first  one.  (It  is  periodical,  like  malaria.) 
After  60  days  turn  the  calves  out  into 
the  pasture.  [Dr.]  m.  francis. 

My  actual  experience  of  inoculating 
my  own  cattle  has  not  been  extensive, 
but  I  have  watched  it  since  it  has  been 
in  use.  The  average  loss  is  about  eight 
per  cent  or  less.  My  actual  loss  has  been 
10  per  cent,  rou  ask  whether  I  find  it  a 
sure  preventive  against  Texas  fever.  The 
inoculation  causes  fever  in  from  10  to  30 
days,  and  generally  fever  the  second  and 
sometimes  the  third  time.  After  they 
have  recovered  from  these  attacks  we 
feel  they  are  reasonably  safe  from  the 
ticks.  Some  die  during  the  fever  period 
and  sometimes  they  die  after  being 
turned  out  to  pasture.  Some  lots  have 
had  50  per  cent  loss,  but  the  general 
average  is  about  as  I  give  it.  You  ask 
whether  I  think  northern  cattle  could 
be  inoculated  so  that  when  they  are  sent 
south  they  would  be  safe  from  the  dis¬ 
ease.  As  to  absolute  safety  no  one  can 
answer;  the  animals  must  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ticks  for  the  final  test  My 
preference  would  be  to  inoculate  them 
after  they  come  South.  As  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  inoculation  of  cattle  it  is  not 
difficult,  but  very  simple.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  as  to  quantity  used  is  necessary  for 
different  ages.  All  cattle  should  be 
about  one  year  old  and  younger,  but  can 
be  done  older;  but  I  think  they  should 
be  under  two  years  old.  I  have  always 
had  Dr.  M.  Francis,  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Texas,  io  the  work  for  me. 


We  use  the  fresh  blood  drawn  from  the 
veins  of  a  native-born  cow  or  steer, 
nothing  else;  we  look  after  the  patients 
for  about  60  days,  and  when  sick  with 
the  fever  give  them  the  necessary  atten¬ 
tion.  After  they  pass  through  this 
period,  we  then  want  them  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  ticks;  after  that  we 
consider  them  safe.  b.  c.  rhome. 

Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Inoculation  as  a  preventive  of  tick 
fever  (not  Texas  fever)  has  been  proven 
to  be  a  success,  and  on  a  large  scale  the 
loss  is  from  2 y2  to  three  per  cent  in  the 
process,  when  conditions  are  favorable, 
and  due  care  is  taken  during  and  after 
the  inoculation.  At  the  end  of  1900  over 
600,000  head  of  cattle  had  been  inocu¬ 
lated  in  Queensland,  Australia,  with  a 
loss  of  not  more  than  three  per  cent. 
In  September,  1899,  I  went  to  California 
to  inspect  a  ranch,  on  which  ticks  had 
been  brought  with  southern  Pacific  coast 
cattle,  and  on  my  suggestion,  or  advice, 
Dr.  Connaway,  of  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Columbia,  Mo.,  went 
to  that  ranch  in  the  Spring  of  1900,  and 
under  his  supervision  1,000  head  of 
young  cattle  were  inoculated,  and  the 
manager  of  it  told  me  that  the  loss  was 
26  animals,  and  the  herd  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  immune.  For  the  past  three  years 
we  have  been  buying  a  good  many 
northern  young  bulls,  and  either  inocu¬ 
lating  them  in  the  North,  or  after  bring¬ 
ing  them  south  to  Texas;  this  is  being 
done  all  over  Texas  below  the  quaran¬ 
tine  line.  There  is  loss,  but  we  consider 
we  are  repaid  by  the  introduction  of 
fresh  blood.  Of  course  if  a  southern 
stock  farmer  buys  a  fine  bull  in  the 
North  he  may  lose  him  in  inoculation, 
if  he  buys  three  he  may  lose  one  of  them. 
The  age  to  inoculate  is  nine  to  12 
months.  It  is  not  a  difficult  operation; 
an  intelligent  man  can  do  it  if  he  has 
been  shown  how. 

Serum  is  not  used.  The  blood  is  taken 
from  an  immune  southern  animal  and 
used,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  seeing  that  this  blood  is  tested  and 
proved.  All  may  be  of  no  avail  unless 
care  be  taken  during  the  fever  attending 
inoculation,  and  the  animal  well  nursed 
and  given  nutritious,  easily-digested 
food.  The  next  thing  is  care  afterwards 
when  the  animal  is  turned  out  on  the 
pasture  and  tick  infestation  begins.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  this  infestation 
should  be  gradual,  the  animal  during 
that  time  should  have  shade,  and  have 
nutritious  food,  green  food  if  it  is  to  be 
had,  otherwise  high  fever  and  death 
may  result.  Should  high  fever  ensue 
medicines,  stimulants,  etc.,  are  of  little 
avail,  and  only  a  very  competent  vet¬ 
erinarian,  knowing  the  causes,  could  by 
watching  and  caring  for  the  animal,  al¬ 
most  hourly  administer  them  with  effect. 
Dr.  Salmon,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  brought  this  whole  question  to 
an  issue.  It  was  taken  up  and  worked 
out  successfully  by  Drs.  Connaway,  of 
the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Francis,  of  the  Texas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  and  also  on  a  very  large 
scale  by  C.  J.  Pound,  Bacteriologist  to 
the  Queensland  government. 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  John  tod. 


six  times  as  much  digestible  protein  as 
100  pounds  of  cornmeal.”  Cotton-seed 
meal  and  cornmeal  sold  in  our  local 
market  last  Winter  at  practically  the 
same  price,  yet  we  see  carload  after  car¬ 
load  of  corn  unloaded,  but  only  occa¬ 
sionally  a  car  of  cotton-seed  meal.  There 
seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  we  believe  it  is  almost 
entirely  unfounded.  We  have  yet  to 
meet  the  farmer  who  has  used  good 
judgment  in  feeding  it  who  is  not  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  results,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  cheapest  feed  upon  the  market.  The 
increased  value  of  the  manure  where 
cotton-seed  is  fed  is  no  small  item,  and 
to  the  farmer  who  is  careful  to  save 
both  liquid  and  solid  manure  we  know 
of  no  surer  way  to  build  up  the  fertility 
of  the  farm  cheaply  than  by  using  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  prominently  in  the  grain 
ration.  The  feeding  of  cornmeal  is 
largely  a  habit  descended  from  the  gen¬ 
eration  when  we  raised  all  our  grain  and 
fed  only  cornmeal.  We  never  should 
buy  a  pound  of  cornmeal  for  the  cheap 
production  of  milk,  and  the  men  who 
are  feeding  bought  cornmeal  are  not 
producing  cheap  milk.  They  never  have 
and  never  can.  We  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  growing  all  the  corn  possible  on  our 
own  farm  and  feeding  it,  but  should  hate 
to  burn  our  money  in  buying  it.  Why 
buy  cornmeal  when  a  ton  of  early-cut 
hay  or  rowen  or  good  clover  will  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  or  quite  as  much  milk  as  a 
ton  of  cornmeal?  h.  g.  m. 


YOU  NEED 

SOMETHING 

to  insure  you  against  loss  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  Curbs  and  all  forms  of 
Lameness.  This  old,  reliable,  time-tested 
remedy  will  do  it.  Has  a  million  endorse¬ 
ments.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  81; 
six  bottles  for  $5.  Has  no 
equal  for  family  use.  Book 
“A  Treatise  on  the  Horse," 
mailed  free  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Address 
DR.  B.J.  KENDALL 
COMPANY, 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 
cently  bred.  A  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 

oni  I  IC  DIIDC- By  Prize-Winning, imported 
UULLIC  rUl  w  Biros  and  Trained  Dams.  Fit 
for  Bench,  Ranch  or  Farm.  Both  sexes:  all  ages. 
Also  a  Book  on  the  Care  and  Tratnlrg  of  the  COLLIK 
for  all  Practical  Uses.  Price,  60c.  Book  free  to  pur 
chaser  of  Collie.  Manlemont  Sargent.  Albany,  Vt. 


jta  ■■  for  one  of  our 
ITIIU  “FARM  HAND" 
□  n  J  GASOLINE  KN- 
OINKS.  The  most 
reliable  Engine  on  the  market. 
It  costs  a  farmer  about  10c.  per 
day  to  pump  water,  saw  wood, 
churn,  cut  feed  or  run  separator. 
Windmillscannotbegln  to  do  this 
amount  of  work  dally.  Write  tor 
special  price  on  Urst  Engine  in 
locality.  ELLINGTON  MFG. 
CO.,  5th  Street,  Quincy,  Ill. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal.  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo.  1901.  Send  tor  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

Horn  Any  Place 

I  SMl  “y  Anyone 
VJ  c/LI/  For  Any  Purpose 

[  Statlonaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  fjr  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling.  III. 


Value  of  Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

On  the  tags  of  a  well-known  brand  of 
cotton-seed  meal  besides  the  analysis  we 
find  this  paragraph:  “The  percentage  of 
digestible  protein  is  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  dairy  feeding.  This  bag  contains 


SHOO-FLY 


T  he 

Animals' 
FRIEND 

Kills  every  FLY  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest;  harmless  to  man 
and  beast.  Cures  all  sores  (beware  of  IMITATIONS  that  make 
sores).  Half  cent's  worth  saves  2  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Thousands  have  duplicated  10  to  50  gallons  7  consecutive  years. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  $1.00  for  Improved  Double 
Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  “Shoo-FlyJ 99  to  protect  200  cows  ;  or 
send  50  cents  for  liquid.  Quart  FREE- to  those  naming 
IMITATION  they  have  used,  ami  promising  to  pay  Kxpress;  to 
these  will  send  a  spray  for  60c. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fail-mount  Ave.  Phila.  Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  SHOO-FLY  to  be  O.  K. — Editor. 


Breeders’  Directory 

REBISTERED  J«rs«y  Bull  CALVES 

from  Ida  Stoke  Pogls  and  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices 
R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St  ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHUR8T  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Cnr  Cola- PUREBRED  HOL8TEIN-FRIB8IANB 
I  U I  dale  Bargains  in  BULL  CALVES  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Also  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  SCOTCH 
COLLIE  PUPS.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.  N.Y. 


pHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
^  N.  Y. — Dntcb-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Poland-China  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  In  season. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


— , 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prlees  and  free  circular. 


«  |  »  1  D'r'n  *11  HI  I1DV  V/IIVUIHI. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  liosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ANGORA  GOATS  are  handsome,  hardy  and 

Low  prices.  T  *“  ™ 


„  _  _ _ _  _  profitable.  Prize  stock. 

Large  cir.  K.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 


Death  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


WHITE  WYAND0TTES  strain! 

Farm- raised;  unlimited  range.  A  few  choice  breed¬ 
ers,  yearlings.  Hens, $2  each;  male  birds. $2.50.  Eggs 
balance  of  season,  $1  for  15.  Five  hundred  selected 
pullets  and  cockerels  for  sale  In  September. 

-  H.  A.  HATHAWAY,  Greendalo,  N.  Y. 


Dana’s  White  Metallic  Ear  Label 

with  your  name  and  consecutive  numbers.  Always  stay  onj 
easy  to  read.  Best  for  sucking  calves,  cattle,  sheep  ana 
hogs.  Used  as  official  mark  by  40  recording  associations, 
also  by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  and  breeders.  , 
Sample  F  rce.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms.  * 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cnir«dl  Ha 
45  minutes.  Ringbones.  Curbs  and  -  S, Slits 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and.  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


WELLD£ILJt|M 

fltLL  Machines 

Over  TO  alsea  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
j)n  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  oast 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  HBOS..  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


The  WEBER  M  M.  P, 
Gasoline  Engines 

for  running 
grinders,  shred' 
dere,  cutters, 
threshers,  etc. 

Free  catalogue 
gives  all  sizes. 

Weber  Gas  A 
Gasoline  Engine 
Co.,  Box  102 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Rippley’s 
Fly  Remover 


instantly  removes  all  flies 
mosquitos,  lice  and  other  in-l 
sects  from  cattle,  horses  andJM 
other  animals  sprayed  with  i  t  ,2a 
It  is  healing  to  any  sore.  Ani-- •* 
mals  rest  easy  and  feed  quietly 
all  day.  Cows  Rive  %  more 
milk,  which  is  a  big  saving.  I 
gal.  will  protect  500  cows.  I£n- 
dorsed  by  the  best  class  of 
people.  Order  at  once  and  se¬ 
cure  agency,  you  can  sell  hun¬ 
dreds  of  gallons.  1  gal..  $1.10;; 

2  gal.,  $2.10;  5  gal..fl.:>0;  10| 
gal.,  $9.00.  RIPPLEY’8 
Special  H prayer  for  apply- 
ingsaine,$1.0();  5  gal.  ComprCGRcd  Air  Sprayer  for  ap¬ 
plying  same  on  large  herds,  $5.50.  Money  refunded  i  f  not  as 
represented.  Our  Breeders’ Supply  catalog  mailed  free; 
tells  how  $8  00  per  head  can  be  saved  by  using  My 
Remover.  Tin  Hand  Sprayer,  65c. 

Gentlemen: — I7 or  three  years  1  have  been  experimenting 
with  different  things  to  keep  flies  off  my  cows,  butnotuntil  I 
tried  your  Fly  Remover  and  Compressed  Air  Sprayer  was  1 
successful.  I  used  th  is  last  year  and  found  that  i  t  costs  less 
than  one  cent  per  week  per  cow.  With  your  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer  it  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  put  it  on,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  my  cows  were  free  from  flies,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  gave  6400  pounds  of  milk  each,  which  made 524 
pounds  of  butter  per  cow.  1  can  heartily  recommend  it  to 
all  stock  owners.— JOHN  ARMSTRONG,  President  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  De  Smct,  S.  D.,  June  4, 1901. 

RIPPLEY  HARDWARE  CO.,  Box  223,  GRAFTON,  ILL. 

Western  Office,  Watertown,  H.  I>. 


Cattle  Comfort 


KEEPS  CATTLE  COMFORTABLE  IN  FLY  TIME 

Sold  by  Merchants  and  the  Seedsmen. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to 

Hammond’s  Slug  Shot,  Fislikill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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WIDTH  OF  A  HORSE  STALL 

What  Is  the  best  width  for  horse  stalls? 

Windsorvllle,  Conn.  a.  w.  h. 

The  most  convenient  width  for  horse 
stalls  is  five  feet  from  center  to  center. 
The  partitions  will  usually  be  six  inches 
in  width,  which  gives  a  net  width  of  four 
feet  six  inches.  When  necessary  a  nar¬ 
rower  stall  may  be  used,  perhaps  with¬ 
out  serious  detriment  to  the  horse.  The 
main  objection  is  insufficient  space  to 
care  for  him.  Bedding,  cleaning  and 
harnessing  are  much  more  easily  and 
quickly  done  when  the  stall  is  roomy. 
The  floor  should  have  an  incline  of  two 
inches,  and  can  safely  be  built  of 
cement,  covering  with  plank  until  one 
flooring  of  plank  has  worn  out,  when 
the  cement  will  be  tough  and  hard.  The 
partitions  should  be  built  without  a 
standard  to  support  the  rear  end  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  This  post  often  used  al¬ 
ways  interferes  with  the  horse  when 
hacking  out.  When  not  used,  the  horse 
finds  an  easy  swing  of  the  head  over  the 
partition,  which  need  not  be  over  four 
feet  high.  The  partition  may  be  strong 
enough  without  this  post.  See  Fig.  188. 
If  a  4x4  scantling,  a  a,  is  placed  with  its 
foot  at  the  rear  of  the  partition  and  the 


top  end  at  the  ceiling  above,  then  a  short 
post  b  and  a  cap  scantling  c  securely 
toe-nailed,  all  that  part  of  the  partition 
from  the  rear  to  the  point  where  c  joins 
a  should  be  filled  in  solidly  with  short 
pieces  of  waste  stuff,  making  a  solid  stiff 
side  that  will  withstand  much  hard  use, 
and  such  punishment  as  a  frisky  horse 
has  to  give  to  his  stall.  It  may  be  sided 
either  horizontally  or  perpendicularly. 
One  may  examine  this  when  finished  and 
find  it  will  give  to  the  hand  and  not  be 
rigid,  yet  stalls  like  this  we  have  in  use 
for  many  years  which  are  as  good  as  the 
day  they  were  built,  excepting  the  out¬ 
side  wear.  Always  put  a  slat  bottom  in 
a  hay  manger,  unless  attention  is  paid 
to  frequent  cleaning.  Some  loss  may 
follow  in  scattered  grain  and  finer  bits 
of  hay  that  may  be  saved  with  a  tight 
bottom,  but  better  have  a  small  waste 
than  an  accumulation  of  dirt  that  the 
horse  does  not  relish.  The  grain  box 
should  be  not  less  than  18  inches  square. 
Plenty  of  surface  and  a  thin  layer  of 
grain  will  cause  much  more  perfect  mas¬ 
tication;  especially  is  this  true  with  the 
rapid  eater.  I  much  prefer  a  space  un¬ 
der  the  manger  where  bedding  can  be 
stored  during  the  day,  and  not  be  under 
foot,  giving  the  floor  a  chance  to  dry 
out  and  purify  during  the  day,  which 
does  not  take  place  when  the  bedding  or 
litter  is  scattered  and  under  foot. 

H.  E.  C. 


A  ONE-MAN  DAIRY  FARMER. 

The  following  notes  are  written  by  a 
dairyman  in  New  York  State  wtio  works 
iiis  farm  without  hired  help: 

My  farm  is  part  of  600  acres  my  grand¬ 
father  bought  when  he  moved  from 
Colebrook,  Conn.,  in  1830.  I  have  work¬ 
ed  at  various  things  enough  to  satisfy 
me  the  farm  is  the  best  place  for  me 
while  able  to  work.  I  am  obliged  to 
hustle  sometimes  to  milk,  feed  hens, 
calves,  cows,  horses  and  get  my  milk  to 
station  in  time.  My  crop  is  hay.  With 
any  other  main  crop  I  could  not  do  my 
work  alone.  The  few  cornstalks  I  feed 
I  cut  to  about  stove-wood  length  with 
block  and  broad-ax,  so  I  can  feed  in 
mangers.  The  cows  eat  them  up  clean, 
as  I  give  but  one  feed  per  day.  If  I  were 
to  depend  on  corn  fodder  for  my  cows, 
as  some  do,  I  should  have  a  silo,  I  think. 
I  purchase  my  fertilizers  in  the  shape 
of  grain  and  feed  it  to  cows  and  then  to 
the  land;  that  is  about  the  only  thing  I 


buy  for  the  farm.  I  raise  my  own  cows 
and  a  few  to  sell.  I  like  my  cows  to  be 
fresh  as  near  October  as  convenient,  but 
did  not  come  very  near  that  last  year. 
I  had  two  in  October,  one  in  December, 
one  in  January,  one  in  February  and 
five  in  March.  My  boy  and  I  did  the 
haying  last  Summer,  as  he  was  not  in 
school  then,  so  I  only  hired  a  few  days 
harvesting  potatoes  and  corn  last  year. 

I  study  to  do  my  work  with  as  little 
labor  as  possible.  Last  Fall  1  cut  my 
corn  and  left  it  on  the  ground  about  two 
weeks;  then  drew  it  in  without  binding 
and  set  it  up,  butts  on  the  scaffold  floor, 
and  found  I  could  pack  a  lot  of  it  in  in 
that  way  so  it  would  keep  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  as  the  steam  and  heat  could  work 
up  out  of  it  so  it  would  not  rot.  I  drew 
in  about  20  loads  and  had  more  than  I 
could  put  in  barn.  I  had  more  fodder 
corn  than  I  wanted;  as  we  had  so  much 
rain  I  could  not  sow  oats  and  seed  what 
I  wanted  to  last  Spring,  so  put  in  fodder 
corn  when  it  did  dry  off.  If  I  am  caught 
that  way  this  year  I  shall  sow  to  buck¬ 
wheat,  as  I  do  not  want  so  much  fodder 
corn  to  handle.  I  find  good  barbed  wire 
fence  a  great  labor  saving  investment,  as 
after  I  build  it  my  way  I  have  no  more 
trouble  with  it.  My  rules  are,  first,  to 
have  good  anchor  posts.  In  places  where 
posts  heave  badly  I  dig  a  hole  two  feet 
deep,  big  enough  to  hold  one  or  two 
loads  of  stone;  then  in  center  of  this 
hole  dig  a  post  hole  big  enough  for  post 
to  drop  in  one  or  more  feet,  and  at  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  first  hole  bore  a  hole  through 
post  and  put  in  an  iron  pin,  a  drag- 
tooth,  piece  of  old  sleigh  shoe,  or  any 
such  thing  is  good  enough.  Then  fill 
up  with  stone  so  arranged  that  if  post 
lifts  up  it  must  lift  a  big  weight  of 
stone.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  posts  set  in  this  way.  Next,  never 
have  the  upper  wire  nearer  than  four 
feet  from  ground;  if  you  do  you  may 
make  a  trap  for  injuring  cattle  and 
horses.  Have  two  posts  to  the  rod,  one 
may  be  a  short  one  not  reaching  to  the 
upper  wire.  For  cattle  I  only  use  three 
wires  with  upper  space  16  inches,  next 
12.  next  20  to  ground.  For  sheep  use  two 
more  wires  in  lower  space.  m.  d.  c. 


CUTTING  DOWN  THE  GRAIN  BILL 

A  silage  problem  that  has  greatly  in¬ 
terested  me  during  the  institute  season 
just  closed  has  been  the  unsettled  opin¬ 
ion  relative  to  the  proper  amount  of 
corn  that  may  safely  be  put  into  the 
silo  without  loss.  These  opinions  vary 
from  a  desire  to  have  none  at  all  except 
the  bare  stalk,  all  the  way  up  to  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Some  one  is  wrong 
provided  all  other  conditions  of  feed  are 
the  same.  A  prominent  farmer  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County  strenuously  objected  to 
putting  in  any  ear  growth.  Those  who 
fail  to  get  full  value  from  silage  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  corn,  say  50  to  75 
bushels  to  the  acre,  are  feeding,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  other  coarse 
foods,  hay  and  straw  that  are  rich  in 
the  carbohydrates;  hay  from  meadows 
long  since  seeded,  containing  very  little 
clover,  or  late-cut  from  either  old  or 
newly-seeded.  This  condition  of  affairs 
means  insufficient  protein,  and  hence  so 


frequently  the  report:  “We  feed  as  much 
grain  as  formerly,  before  building  a 
silo.”  Under  two  pounds  of  protein  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  reaching  the  minimum. 
Forty  pounds  of  silage  provides  a  half 
pound  of  protein;  eight  pounds  of  late- 
cut  hay  two-tenths  of  a  pound;  total 
seven-tenths  of  a  pound.  We  must 
therefore  add  three  pounds  bran  and 
four  pounds  gluten  feed  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  a  total  of  two  pounds  protein.  Let 
us  change  our  hay  to  early-cut  clover 
and  feed  10  pounds  instead  of  eight. 
Our  coarse  food  ration  will  then  contain 
1.2  pound  of  protein,  and  an  addition  of 
one  pound  bran,  two  pounds  gluten  feed 
and  one-half  pound  cotton-seed  meal 
will  make  us  two  pounds  of  protein; 
our  grain  ration  reduced  to  3y2  pounds, 
and  the  corn  in  the  silage  all  utilized. 

I  am  quite  determined  to  produce 
nearly  a  maximum  flow  of  milk  and 
grow  the  food  on  the  farm,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  done  through  a  system  that  will 
turn  the  farm  into  a  grain  field.  It  costs 
too  much  soil  energy  to  ripen  seed,  and 
the  ripening  is  always  done  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  stalk  or  vine.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  matter  of  reducing 
the  grain  bill  on  eastern  dairy  farms 
rests  with  our  ability  to  grow  succulent 
and  easily-digested  fodder  or  forage 
plants.  Whether  any  absolutely  defined 
plan  can  be  advised  for  every  farm  and 
farmer  I  very  much  doubt.  It  appears 
on  our  farms  that  we  are  safe  in  having 
an  abiding  faith  in  corn  silage  50  to  75 
bushels  to  the  acre;  Red  clover  cut  when 
first  in  bloom  and  well  cured,  Alfalfa 
and  oats  and  peas.  We  have  spent  time 
and  energy  in  our  State  denouncing  the 
great  waste  in  curing  cornstalks  out  of 
doors,  until  one  does  not  observe  a  great 
waste  to-day  as  he  rides  through  the 
State.  In  my  judgment  not  $1  has  been 
lost  in  cornstalks  where  $10  have  been 
wasted  on  dairy  farms  in  late-cut  hay. 
This  is  one  of  the  conditions  where  no 
statistics  will  prove  or  disprove  tne 
statement.  Late-cut  hay  is  responsible 
for  one-half  of  the  purchased  nitrogen. 
Another  silage  hint,  to  me  of  value. 
Don’t  plant  corn  for  husking  and  silag- 
ing  on  the  same  field.  In  the  first  place, 
if  allowed  to  ripen  sufficiently  for  im¬ 
mediate  cribbing,  it  will  have  matured 
too  far  for  best  silage.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  pick  when  just  ready  for  the 
silo  a  loose  open  ear  is  always  the  result. 
Corn  for  silage  requires  12  quarts  of 
seed  per  acre;  for  husking,  eight  quarts 
is  sufficient.  rr.  e.  cook. 


Cost  of  a  Cow.— I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  cost  of  making  milk.  I  never 
buy  much  feed;  milk  20  cows  and  keep  30 
head  of  cattle  on  135  acres  of  land.  I  have 
wood  and  swamp,  about  17  acres.  My 
cows  give  me  $45  per  head.  I  cannot  give 
you  the  amount  of  milk,  as  I  fatten  calves, 
and  send  surplus  milk  to  cheese  factory. 
If  I  had  bought  feed  it  would  cost  to  keep 
a  cow  the  year  about  $56,  as  I  estimate, 
which  would  leave  the  cow  in  debt  about 
$11,  or  would  just  about  keep  the  10  head 
of  young  stock.  b.  m.  r. 

Cedar  Lake,  N.  Y. 


anorr  9i ory  m  9m nil  Spat 

if  Before  you  buy  a  scale  send 

gjg=ft|  Osgood’s  Free  Catalog! 
YLNi.sT  ,71  High  grade  .Scales.  Pri 
’  right.  Fully  guaranty 
— On  the  market  35  year? 
Ongood  Scale  Co.  |nj  Central  St.,  Binghamton  ,N. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Increase  the  Quantity  and 
Improve  the  Quality  of  the  Butter. 


Save  $10. 
per  cow 
every 
year. 


350,000 

now 

in 

use. 


Indispensable  to  Successful  Dairying. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlanot  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR, 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 
rr.  8.KUTTF.R  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Itloomflcld,  N.  J, 


THE  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  machine 
ever  used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the 
water  with  the  milk  or  require  power 
to  operato  it.  Every  farmer  makes 
creamery  butter  and  more  of  it.  It  has 
double  tho  cooling  surface  or  that  of 
any  separator  made.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  them  or  write  direct  to 

K!>.  8.  CUSHMAN,  Solo  Mnnnfarfnrnr. 
Agents  Wanted,  p.  O.  Box  UOCcntervllle,  I*. 


Brightwood  Silo  Coating 

■asn  froof 

Will  not  scale.  Perfect  preservative  for  Inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  new  or  old  wood.  Crane’s 
Prolific  Ensilage  Corn  '20  tons  ensilage  or  180 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  Write  for  prices. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STOKE,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DON’T  TRY 
TO  MAKE  MONEY 
MAKING  MILK 

WITHOUT  A 


SILO 


Send  for  SILO  and  Dairy 
Goods  Catalogs. 


Moseley& Stoddard  Mfg.Co. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


TX7 HITEWASH  Stables  and  Hennery— Dis¬ 
infect  Drains,  etc  We  ship  a  whole  barrel  of 
Oliaiimont  White  Lime  on  receipt  of  80c. 

The  Adams  &  Duford  Co.,  Chaumont,  Jeff. Co.,  N.Y. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

fU(W|(fWVki  Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  reet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Th« 
brat  Honing,  Siding  or  Celling  you  run  me. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
ell  her  fiat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  nil  rhnricra  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  ol  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Frlem  to  other  points  on  nppIlCHlInn.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  67 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  C0..W.  35th  tnd  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW 
COMPETITORS  ADMIT 
USERS  TESTIFY  .  .  . 


THAT 


THE  U.  $.  SEPARATOR 
STANDS  WITHOUT  A  PEER 

Its  record  at  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy  of  average  test  for 

50  CONSECUTIVE  RUNS  .  .  .0138 

has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  make.  This,  together  with  its  many 
other  points  of  excellence  and  superiority,  such  as 

EASY  RUNNING,  DURABILITY,  ENCLOSED  GEARS,  SAFETY, 

SELF-EMPTYING  BOWL,  STABILITY,  BEAUTY,  ETC., 

proves  conclusively  that 

THE  U.  S.  EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


July  5,  1902 


HUMOROUS 


The  moth,  it  seems  a  careless  thing; 

It  flutters  by  on  gaudy  wing; 

And  yet  this  treacherous  beast,  alack, 
Will  eat  the  clothes  right  off  your  back! 

—Washington  Star. 

Bei.i.a:  “He  said  his  ears  burned  aw¬ 
fully  last  night.”  Stella:  “Well,  I’m  sure 
lie’s  got  ears  to  burn.” — Yonkers  States¬ 
man. 

“What  makes  the  price  of  beef  so 
high?”  “Critters  can’t  get  anything  to 
eat;  pastures  are  all  cut  up  into  golf 
links.” — Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

DooiiAN:  “Fitzgerald  says  he’s  dis- 
cinded  from  some  of  the  greatest  houses 
in  Ireland.”  Mulcahy:  “Musha!  So  he 
did,  many’s  a  toime — on  a  laddher!” — 
Tit-Bits. 

Prof.  Moiiandmose:  “The  books  of 
the  Chaldeans  were  written  on  bricks 
— ”  Sporter  (in  a  still  small  voice): 
“They  must  have  made  hard  reading.” — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

He:  “I  love  you,  darling.  I  swear  it 
by  those  lofty  elms  in  yonder  park.” 
She:  “Don’t  swear  by  those,  Reginald.” 
He:  “Why  not?”  She:  “Because  those 
trees  are  slippery  elms.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

“You  admit  you  stole  the  melons?” 
said  the  judge.  “Oh,  yes,  suh — I  stoled 
urn!”  “And  yet  you  ask  for  mercy?” 
“Yes,  suh — kase  de  white  man  kotched 
me  fo’  I  had  a  chance  ter  eat  um!” — At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

Instructor:  “In  what  respect  did  the 
fourteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  re¬ 
semble  each  other?”  De  Grees:  “The 
nineteenth  century  resembled  the  four¬ 
teenth  in  that  both  were  a  hundred  years 
long.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 

“You  had  clams  on  the  half-shell,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  restaurant  proprietor,  “and 
your  bill  is  $1.”  “But,”  explained  the 
patron,  “it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to 
make  a  reduction  for  the  shells;  I  didn’t 
eat  them.” — Columbus  Journal. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALG  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VK  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  .5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange,  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  340  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OURS  are  the 


Simplest  and 
Best 

besides  being  Most  Economical 

Write  us  for  free  pamphlets. 

C.  ELIAS  &  BRO., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  Faper. 


Bt  SMALLEY 

The  best  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutter  on  earth, 
and  so  warranted.  Special  introduction  prices 
where  we  have  no  agents.  We  also  make  Snap¬ 
per  and  Shredder  attachments  for  our  machines, 
combining  three  first-class  machines  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  We  also  make  Sweep  and  Tread  Pow¬ 
ers,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  machines.  “Yankee 
Silo  Sense”  and  our  catalogue  mailed  free  if  you 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 
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W  aterStrcet, 


16  RIGS  TO  ONE  SOW 

WONDERFUL  RESULTS. 

Catlin,  Illinois. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  had  a  sow  five  years  old  last  fail  that  was  very  sick,  would  noteat 
and  could  not  get  up.  She  was  reduced  to  skin  and  bones  and  was 
almost  dead.  A  neighbor  recommended  "Internalional  Slock  Food.”  I 
bought  some  and  began  to  drench  her  with  it.  She  began  to  get  better 
the  first  day,  soon  had  an  appetite,  and  before  I  had  given  her  the 
entire  box  she  was  well.  On  the  25th  day  of  May  she  had  sixteen  pigs, 
but  as  she  had  but  fourteen  teats,  she  could  only  raise  fourteen  of  the 
pigs.  The  sow  and  pigs  are  healthy  today.  I  wish  to  recommend 
^International  Slock  Food”to  all  stockmen.  THOMAS  E.  JONES. 

“International  Stock  Food”  is  prepared  from  Herbs,  Seeds,  Roots  and  Barks. 


IT  CONTAINS  ffS"  183  LARGE  FINE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  GOATS,  HOGS,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

The  Corer.  »re  Printed  In  Six  Brilliant  Color,.  It  ,ost  a,  *3000  to  have  our  Artist,  end  Engraven  make  thee  Engraving,.  Our  International  Stock  Book  contains  a  finely  illustrated 
Veterinary  Department  that  Will  Save  You  Hundred,  of  Dollar,.  This  illustrated  Stock  Book  also  gives  Description  and  History  of  the  different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Hogs  and  Poultry  of  All  Kinds.  The  Editor  of  t  hU  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  have  our  Stock  Book  for  reference. 

WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  $14.00  WORTH  OF  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  REPRESENTED. 

This  Book  Mailed  Free,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  write  Us  (letter  or  postal)  and  (lf~  Answer  These  3  Questions: 
Ist-Xame  this  Paper.  2nd-Bow  much  stock  have  you!  Srd-DId  yon  eror  use  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  roOD”  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colt,,  Calve.,  Lambs  o>  Pig»j_ 

-  MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


Largost  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000, LOO. 


International  Stock  Food  Co. 


DEALERS  SELL  THESE 
ON  A  “SPOT  CASH” 
•  GUARANTEE 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  WORM  POWDER  INTERNATIONAL  GALL  CL  RE 
INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  COLIC  CURE  INTERNATIONAL  HEAVE  CURE. 

INTERNATIONAL  LOUSE  KILLER.  INTERNATIONAL  HARNESS  SOAP.  SILVER  PINE  HEALING  OIL.  CTC 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND. 


That  condition  Is  sure  to 
follow  through  draining 


with  JACKSON'S  Round 


This  (0  trade  mark  is 
stamped  on  every  sheet 
of  the  best  roofing  tin 
made.  This  (0  mark 
means  “Most  Favored,” 
because  this  brand  is 
most  favored  by  archi¬ 
tects,  dealers,  and  build¬ 
ers  everywhere.  MF^ 
Roofing  Tin  was 
first  made  in, 

Wales  50  yea  rsi 
ago— later  the 
process  was 
improved  in 
America — 
and  the  pro-^ 
duct  devel- 
oped,  until 
now  MF  Roof¬ 
ing  Tin  is  more" 
in  demand  than 
any  other  brand.  The 
superior  quality  of  MF 
Roofing  Tin  is  attested 
by  the  first  prize  awarded 
it  at  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion,  1900,  where  it  was 
in  competition  with 
all  the  world. 


The  entire  tinning  pro¬ 
cess  is  effected  by  skilled 
hand  labor,  without  the 
use  of  acids  or  rolls.  The 
very  best  plates,  the 
greatest  amount  of  pure 
tin  and  new  lead,  the  ut¬ 
most  care  in  manufac¬ 
ture,  successively 
contribute  to 
k making  MF  the 
best  of  all 
roofing.  It  is 
most  eco¬ 
nomical,  be¬ 
cause  it  lasts 
longest  — 
many  roofs 
made  of  MF  50 
years  ago  are 
sound  as  ever  to¬ 
day.  MF  Roofing  Tin 
is  sold  by  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Specify  it  in  your 
building  estimates.  Ask 
your  roofer, 


or  f  W.  C.  CR0NEMEYER,  Agent, 
writ*!  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg 

and  receive  illustrated  book 
on  roofing. 

AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, 
NEW  YORK. 


HALLOCK’S  “OK 

Potato  Digger 

An  Offer  to 
Potato 
*1  Growers  l 


Patented 

August  24,  1897, 

PRICE 


To  prove  that  tlie  “0  K” 
is  the  best  potato  digger 
^made,  that  it  will  do 
^work  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  you,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  where  we  have 
no  agents,  we  will  send 
one  on  trial,  freight  paid, 
to  any  responsible  potato 
grower. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS, 

YORK,  PA. 


Seed  Sowing  Time 


l’repare  by 
buying  the 
standard 

Spangler 

Low-Down 
Grain  and 
Fertilizer 

DRILL. 


Sows  all  grain  and  gras*  seeds.  Force  feed  fertilizer  spreads  evenly  all 
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FRUIT  PROSPECTS  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

A  SCARCITY  OF  GOOD  FRUIT. 

Suggestions  About  Packing  and  Grading. 

I  have  examined  several  representative  orchards, 
and  find  that  the  apple  crop,  in  hulk,  is  about  65  to 
75  per  cent  as  large  as  the  crop  of  1900,  which  may  be 
considered  a  full  crop.  But  the  quality  is  very  un¬ 
equal,  and  will  not  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
two  years  ago.  I  find  a  very  remarkable  development 
ofscab.  Orchards 
that  have  not 
been  sprayed  are 
practically  ruin¬ 
ed.  Even  well- 
sprayed  orchards 
are  not  free  from 
the  trouble;  the 
higher  parts  of 
the  trees,  which 
presumably  re¬ 
ceived  the  least 
spray,  show  the 
most  disease.  On 
the  average  but 
little  if  anymore 
than  one-half 
the  fruit  on  the 
trees  t  o-d  a  y 
could  be  graded 
as  first-class.  If 
we  base  our  es¬ 
timate  of  the 
crop  on  first- 
class  fruit  only 
it  will  probably 
not  exceed  35  to 
40  per  cent  of 
the  crop  of  two 
years  ago. 

The  pear  crop 
is  very  light. 

Some  few  o  r- 
chardsshow 
nearly  full  crops, 
but  many  are 
almost  a  total 
failure.  Bartlett 
and  Kieffer  are 
now  doing  best, 
and  will  prob¬ 
ably  average  50 
per  cent;  Duch¬ 
ess  and  Anjou 
not  more  than  25 
percent.  Peaches 
show  some  good 
crops  near  the 
lake  (Ontario), 
but  back  two  or 
three  miles  or  so 
from  us  shores 
the  crop  is  al¬ 
most  a  total  fail¬ 
ure.  As  the  larg¬ 
est  orchards  are  near  the  lake  the  crop  will  probably 
amount  to  60  per  cent  of  average.  Plums  are  very  un¬ 
even;  some  fair  crops,  but  many  orchards  a  total  fail¬ 
ure.  Burbank,  Niagara,  Fellenberg  and  some  others 
may  give  half  a  crop.  Reine  Claude,  a  popular  plum 
here,  is  almost  a  total  failure.  Sour  cherries  will 
probably  equal  a  half  crop.  Sweet  cherries  are  little 
grown  for  market.  The  quality  of  our  pears,  peaches 
and  plums,  from  the  fact  that  the  trees  are  not  over¬ 
loaded  and  the  foliage  is  good  promises  to  be  superb. 


In  addition  to  the  above  report  I  would  suggest  that, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  apple  crop,  the  question 
of  honest  grading  will  be  one  of  prime  importance  in 
the  successful  marketing  of  that  crop.  Under  the 
present  chaotic  condition  it  is  probable  that  so  much 
trash  will  be  offered  as  first-grade  fruit  as  to  demoral¬ 
ize  the  market,  or  at  least  greatly  to  depress  the  price 
of  all  of  our  fruit.  A  specific  standard  of  grading, 
such  as  was  recommended  to  the  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  at  the  meeting  in  Syracuse  last  Winter, 


would  enable  us  to  offer  a  grading  that  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  by  dealers  and  consumers.  Such  seasons 
as  the  present  will  help  to  educate  our  fruit  growers 
to  the  necessity  of  some,  such  method,  w.  t.  mann. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Standard  Grades  and  Packing. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  Mr.  Mann  suggested  a  system  of  uniform 


grading  to  be  covered  and  enforced  by  a  State  law. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  suggestions 
about  apples  are  given  below: 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  growers  often  produce 
fruit  that  cannot  be  put  upon  the  market  as  high- 
grade  or  fancy  fruit,  and  the  privilege  of  grading  such 
fruit  in  such  manner  as  the  grower  may  desire  should 
not  be  abridged,  but  there  can  be  no  injustice  In  re¬ 
serving  distinctive  marks  or  names  for  a  legally  es¬ 
tablished  standard,  and  by  so  doing  we  can  establish 

a  reputation  and 
tend  to  increase 
the  price  of  our 
products.  Fur¬ 
ther,  by  being 
able  to  put  such 
a  g  u  a  r  a  n  teed 
package  upon 
the  market  the 
members  of  this 
Association  will 
be  able  to  use 
with  safety  a 
registered  trade 
mark,  if  desired. 
Such  a  desire 
has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  but  we 
believe  that  a 
trade  mark  can¬ 
not  be  used  with 
safety  except  the 
grading  and 
marking  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  legis¬ 
lation.  A  law 
embodying  the 
following  provl- 
s  i  o  n  s,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  would  ac¬ 
complish  these 
objects: 

Section  1.  A 
grade  of  apples 
to  be  known  as 
select,  shall  con¬ 
tain  only  per¬ 
fect,  or  nearly 
perfect,  fruits, 
i  n  c  1  u  d  ing  the 
stem.  They  shall 
be  hand  picked, 
of  normal  form 
and  bright,  nor¬ 
mal  color,  free 
from  the  action 
of  worms  and 
d  e  f  a  cement  of 
surface  by  dis¬ 
ease  or  other 
cause.  The  fruits 
shall  be  nearly 
uniform  In  size 
in  each  package  and  the  grading  shall  be  practically 
uniform  throughout  each  package.  (This  grade  is  for 
fancy  fruit  only,  and  is  designed  principally  for  pack¬ 
ing  in  boxes  or  other  small  packages.) 

Section  2.  A  grade  of  apples  to  be  known  as  stand¬ 
ard  shall  contain  apples  not  less  than  2*6  Inches  In 
diameter,  of  normal  form  and  color  for  the  variety  ex¬ 
cept  that  slight  discolorations  known  as  russet  may 
not  be  a  cause  of  rejection.  They  shall  be  hand 
picked,  practically  free  from  the  action  of  worms, 
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breaking  of  skin  or  serious  defacement  of  surface. 
The  grading  shall  be  practically  uniform  throughout 
the  package. 

Section  3.  A  grade  of  apples,  to  be  known  as  prime, 
shall  contain  apples,  not  less  than  2%  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  of  normal  form  and  color  for  the  variety,  except 
that  slight  discolorations  known  as  russet  may  not  be 
a  cause  of  rejection.  They  shall  be  hand  picked,  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  the  action  of  worms,  from  breaking 
of  skin,  or  serious  defacement  of  surface.  The  grading 
shall  be  practically  uniform  throughout  the  package. 

Section  6.  A  slight  variation,  not  exceeuing  five  per 
cent  for  grade  known  as  select,  or  10  per  cent  for 
grades  known  as  standard  and  prime,  from  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  grading  defined  in  the  foregoing  sections  shall 
not  be  construed  as  evidence  of  fraud. 

Section  7.  Fruit  packed  in  standard  or  legal  pack¬ 
ages  and  graded  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  re¬ 
quirements  may  be  marked  with  the  words,  “New 
York  State  Standard,”  with  the  name  of  the  grade, 
with  the  name  of  the  variety,  and  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  grower,  or  of  the  person  under  whose 
authority  the  fruit  was  packed. 

Section  8.  Whenever  the  words,  “New  York  State 
Standard,”  and  the  names  of  grades,  herein  defined, 
or  either  of  them,  are  placed  upon  a  package  of  fruit 
not  of  the  standard  or  legal  size,  or  not  graded  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  foregoing  requirements,  the  person 
or  persons  so  using  them  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  the  value  of  a  package  of  the  fruit 
of  the  grade  so  designated,  or  of  $1  if  such  value  is 
not  known,  for  each  package  so  marked. 

Section  9.  Any  person  or  persons  using  the  marks 
named  in  the  foregoing  section  upon  fruit  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  of  New  York  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
$5  for  each  offence. 


M  A  P  ES ,  THE  HEN  MAN . 

CANNING  STRAWBERRIES.— Maple  Dale  Farm 
recipe  for  canning  raspberries  was  published  last 
week.  We  use  the  same  recipe  for  all  small  fruits  ex¬ 
cept  strawberries.  Blackberries  canned  in  this  way 
are  especially  fine.  The  juice  from  such  a  can  of 
blackberries,  diluted  with  water,  makes  a  drink  that 
a  temperance  man  may  offer  his  guests  with  pride. 
It  is  unfermented  wine  in  its  perfection.  It  is  a  little 
late  for  canning  strawberries,  but  if  the  Hope  Farm 
folks  will  cut  out  this  recipe  and  use  it  next  year  they 
will  have  no  occasion  to  “jar”  the  ear  with  bad  words 
on  account  of  the  bacteria  in  those  big  strawberries 
which  the  Hope  Farm  man  raises.  Our  women  folks 
use  dry  sugar,  instead  of  syrup,  for  the  strawberries. 
The  syrup  does  not  make  them  sweet  enough.  Since 
using  this  recipe,  we  have  no  trouble  with  recooking 
the  berries,  and  they  do  not  fade  in  the  cans  as  form¬ 
erly,  but  retain  their  rich  red  color.  Fill  the  cans 
with  clean  ripe  strawberries,  sifting  dry  sugar  among 
them  as  the  can  is  filled,  using  about  IV2  cupful  of 
sugar  (14  ounces)  to  each  quart  can.  Place  covers  on 
the  cans,  without  rubber  rings,  set  in  cold  water,  and 
gradually  bring  to  boiling  point,  allowing  them  to 
boil  until  well  cooked,  which  will  require  10  to  15 
minutes.  Remove  from  fire,  and  take  one  or  more  of 
the  cans  of  cooked  berries  with  which  to  fill  the  rest 
of  the  cans  brim  full.  Seal  while  hot,  and  move  the 
cans  occasionally  until  all  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
There  will  be  some  undissolved  sugar  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cans  at  first,  but  do  not  be  alarmed  at  that.  It 
will  all  be  dissolved  before  you  eat  your  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  dinner,  and  the  bacteria  will  have  slim  chance  to 
thrive. 

PICKING  BROILERS. — We  made  our  first  picking 
of  broilers  June  26.  They  were  about  12  weeks  old 
and  weighed  from  1%  to  two  pounds  each.  The  trade 
to  which  we  ship  wants  them  dry-picked,  and  it  is 
quite  a  tedious  job  to  pick  50  broilers  nicely,  without 
tearing  the  skin.  In  picking  squab  broilers  it  is  more 
difficult  still.  I  stepped  into  a  store  on  Columbus 
Avenue,  New  York,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  where  game 
and  poultry  are  made  a  specialty,  to  look  at  some 
squab  broilers  1  saw  hanging  in  the  window.  The 
proprietor  told  me  that  all  his  poultry  must  be  dry- 
picked,  as  the  eye  of  his  customers  had  to  be  pleased 
as  well  as  the  palate.  This  was  in  December,  and  I 
happened  to  have  a  lot  of  chicks  at  home  about  the 
right  size.  He  named  a  price  per  pair  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  60  cents  per  pound,  if  I  would  dress  them 
as  nicely  as  the  ones  he  showed  me.  One  of  our  local 
butchers  pretends  to  be  an  expert,  having  worked  at 
it  in  the  West,  and  he  promised  to  help  me  out.  I 
took  him  down  a  few,  but  he  tore  them  so  badly  that 
he  soon  gave  up  in  disgust.  Nothing  daunted,  I  took 
them  home  again,  and  we  pegged  away  at  it  our¬ 
selves.  If  those  who  are  looking  for  profitable  em¬ 
ployment  in  Winter  for  the  farm  help,  can  succeed  in 
raising  a  lot  of  broilers  to  be  picked  in  Winter,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  employment.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
know  how  to  do  it  quickly  yet,  but  we  can  do  it  nice¬ 


ly,  and  sell  them  for  top  quotations  or  more.  We  are 
open  for  suggestions  from  those  who  know  how  to  do 
it  quickly.  The  first  thing  of  course  is  to  have  good, 
plump  birds.  They  should  have  yellow  skin  and  legs. 
Deprive  of  food  at  least  12  hours  before  killing,  so 
that  crop  will  be  empty.  Hang  the  bird  up  by  both 
feet,  and  bleed  by  opening  mouth  and  cutting  main 
artery  of  neck,  at  base  of  tongue.  It  is  important 
to  draw  all  the  blood,  or  it  is  liable  to  settle  under 
the  skin  where  each  feather  is  pulled,  discoloring  the 
skin.  Pull  large  wing  and  tail  feathers  first,  then 
smaller  feathers,  and  finally  the  pinfeathers.  There 
are  spots  on  each  wing,  and  on  the  breast,  where  the 
skin  tears  very  easily.  Great  care  must  be  exercised 
at  these  points.  Aside  from  this,  it  seems  to  be  sim¬ 
ply  a  case  where  nimble  fingers  count.  Our  best  pick- 
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ers  still  require  from  15  to  18  minutes  for  either  a 
squab  broiler  or  a  two-pound  broiler.  Immerse  in 
ice  water  just  as  quickly  as  feathers  can  be  removed. 
This  removes  animal  heat  quickly,  and  prevents  dis¬ 
coloration  of  abdomen.  When  ready  for  shipment, 
remove  from  ice  water,  and  pack  in  pounded  ice.  We 
wrap  the  heads  of  our  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels 
in  a  neat  paper  before  packing.  This  adds  to  the  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  of  the  shipment.  The  squab  broil¬ 
ers  should  weigh  12  to  14  ounces  each.  There  is  not 
much  demand  for  them  at  this  season.  They  are  used 
by  the  wealthy  buyers,  and  demanded  just  at  the  time 
when  they  are  hardest  to  produce.  If  eggs  that  are 
laid  in  November  and  December  can  be  successfully 
converted  into  chickens,  they  are  sure  to  sell  for  big 
prices. 

INCUBATOR  TALK. — This  is  only  our  second 
year’s  experience  with  incubators,  and  our  success  has 
not  been  phenomenal,  unless  it  can  be  called  phenom¬ 
enally  poor.  Our  first  few  hatches  did  reasonably 
well,  but  the  later  hatches  have  died  by  wholesale. 
They  act  weak  and  “tired,”  and  simply  fall  over  and 
die.  Of  our  last  three  hatches,  just  about  50  per  cent 
have  died,  and  they  are  still  at  it.  Some  will  prob¬ 
ably  say  that  it  is  because  I  did  not  turn  the  eggs 
twice  a  day  while  hatching,  as  the  incubator  manu¬ 
facturers  recommend.  Others  will  say  it  is  because 
my  breeding  stock  was  fed  on  soft  feed  exclusively, 
instead  of  whole  grain.  Others  again  will  say  that 
the  chicks  should  be  fed  on  dry  seeds,  cracked  grains, 
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etc.,  instead  of  wet  mash.  This  occurred  to  me,  so  I 
sent  for  a  bag  of  Fidelity  Chick  Food,  and  tried  that, 
making  them  scratch  for  all  they  get.  Truth  to  say, 
those  have  turned  out  the  most  dead  chicks  of  the 
whole  lot,  although  I  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  feed. 
Others  again  will  lay  it  to  roup.  Many  of  them  have 
sores  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  get  blind  before 
they  die.  Others  will  say  lice.  My  eyes  are  pretty 
good  but  I  have  failed  to  find  them.  What  do  I  say? 
1  say  that  I  do  not  know. 

HEN  BROODERS. — I  have  set  a  few  hens,  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  put  about  20  chicks  in  each  brooder,  in  care 
of  a  motherly  White  Wyandotte  instead  of  a  lamp. 
They  will  be  kept  confined  to  the  brooder  house  and 
runs,  and  given  the  same  care  as  the  incubator  hatch¬ 
ed  chicks,  as  nearly  as  possible,  except  that  they  will 
be  hatched  and  reared  by  natural  heat  instead  of  by 
artificial  heat.  This  may  give  me  a  little  light  on  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  as  an  entering  wedge.  A  good 
laying  hen  should  lay  enough  eggs  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  when  eggs  are  scarce  and 


high,  to  pay  her  feed  bill  for  a  year.  The  surest  way 
I  know  of  to  induce  them  to  do  it  is  to  use  them  for 
incubators  and  brooders,  from  July  1  to  September  15, 
as  I  propose  to  use  these  White  Wyandottes.  I  shall 
expect  them  to  be  ready  for  business  at  the  egg  basket 
by  October  1,  after  their  three  months’  rest.  How 
many  R.  N.-Y.  readers  have  a  few  hens  to  test  in  this 
way?  From  past  experience  and  observation,  I  believe 
the  eggs  will  be  forthcoming.  o.  w.  mapes. 


“OLD  TIMES"  IN  A  NEW  COUNTRY. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  191  was  taken  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  reader  who  sends  it  says:  “It  brings  to 
mind  the  sociability  of  people  in  a  new  country.  Here 
they  are,  young  and  old,  gathered  together  with  their 
musical  instruments,  having  a  joyous  time.  The  old 
log  house  has  long  since  been  abandoned,  and  the 
family  is  occupying  a  nice  commodious  farmhouse.” 
Oklahoma  seems  to  most  eastern  people  like  a  pretty 
young  country  to  talk  about  its  “old  times,”  yet  we 
must  remember  that  history  is  made  at  a  rapid  pace 
on  the  prairies.  The  “good  times”  and  social  gather¬ 
ings  of  the  pioneers,  serve  to  hold  society  together. 
They  lighten  the  hard  conditions,  make  the  homesick¬ 
ness  easier  to  bear,  and  help  the  people  to  endure  un¬ 
til  brighter  days  are  in  sight. 

FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY. 

Cultivation  of  Crops. 

Part  IX. 

Potatoes  and  corn  are  the  only  cultivated  crops 
grown  on  the  farm.  Several  years  ago  we  experi¬ 
mented,  seeding  wheat  in  rows  and  cultivating,  but 
the  results  were  not  satisfactory  enough  to  continue. 
Wheat  fields  are  sometimes  cultivated  by  harrowing 
with  a  light  harrow,  and  in  a  dry  year  this  plan  will 
destroy  many  weeds  and  benefit  the  crop  wonderfully. 
We  harrow  our  potatoes  the  first  time  about  10  days 
after  planting,  and  once  a  week  thereafter  until  they 
are  from  three  to  four  Inches  high.  Those  which 
were  planted  first  on  the  flax  and  corn  ground,  .were 
harrowed  with  the  steel  harrow  the  first  time,  as  the 
ground  was  rather  hard,  owing  to  heavy  rains.  The 
remainder  of  the  ground  was  harrowed  with  a  wood- 
frame  smoothing  harrow  having  eight  teeth  to  the 
foot.  The  teeth  in  this  harrow  are  made  of  round 
iron,  and  this  makes  it  much  better  to  use  than  the 
common  diamond-tooth  harrow,  as  plants  are  not  so 
liable  to  be  cut  off.  It  is  necessary  in  harrowing  po¬ 
tatoes  to  have  a  harrow  with  teeth  close  together  in 
order  to  take  out  all  the  small  weeds  in  the  rows.  The 
smoothing  harrow  we  now  use  is  not  manufactured 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  are  on  the  lookout  for  a 
light  steel  or  wood  frame  harrow  either  with  levers 
or  reversible  teeth.  The  common  steel  harrow  is  too 
heavy,  and  the  sections  too  large  to  do  good  work. 
After  three  or  four  harrowings,  if  necessary,  the  rows 
are  perfectly  clean  between  the  plants,  and  whatever 
weeds  remain  between  the  rows  are  taken  out  with 
the  cultivators.  Whenever  we  can  we  prefer  to  har¬ 
row  our  potatoes  across  the  rows  the  first  time,  as  it 
levels  the  ridges  down  much  more.  Our  main  object 
in  harrowing  potatoes  as  much  as  possible  is  because 
it  costs  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  to  cultivate  them, 
the  harrow  taking  four  rows,  and  keeps  the  rows 
free  from  weeds  between  the  plants  better  than  a  cul¬ 
tivator. 

Cultivation  begins  when  the  plants  are  from  two  to 
three  inches  high.  The  first  time  through  the  inner 
teeth  are  run  within  six  inches  of  the  plants,  so  that 
at  least  two  inches  of  soil  will  be  thrown  on  the  row. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  cover  the  young  plants  an  inch 
or  so  for  a  few  days.  Each  cultivator  is  equipped  with 
six  shovel  teeth  and  a  pair  of  hillers.  The  earth  is 
thrown  in  toward  the  potatoes  from  the  first  till  the 
last  cultivation.  Four  cultivators  are  used;  they  are 
known  as  pivot  wheel  or  “bicycle”  riding  cultivators, 
and  for  close,  accurate  and  thorough  work  they  are 
much  ahead  of  the  common  corn  cultivators  where  the 
operator  has  to  steer  the  gangs  with  his  feet.  Early 
potatoes  will  be  cultivated  three  or  four  times,  or  un¬ 
til  the  vines  are  so  large  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
get  through  the  rows  with  a  team.  When  cultivating 
the  second  and  third  time,  the  gangs  are  set  farther 
from  the  row  each  time,  and  the  inner  teeth  raised 
so  as  to  disturb  the  potato  roots  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  never  run  the  cultivators  through  twice  in 
succession  without  changing  the  position  of  the  gangs 
or  the  teeth,  so  as  to  cut  over  any  ground  that  might 
have  been  missed  the  previous  time. 

The  weeder  follows  within  three  or  four  days  after 
the  first  cultivation.  It  uncovers  any  plants  that  may 
have  been  covered,  sifts  the  dirt  in  around  the  plants, 
and  best  of  all,  keeps  the  rows  clean.  Our  main  ob¬ 
ject  in  all  our  harrowing  and  weeding  is  to  keep  the 
potato  rows  entirely  free  from  weeds  between  the 
plants.  All  weeds  between  the  rows  are  easily  taken 
care  of,  but  if  allowed  to  get  a  start  in  the  rows  a  hoe 
is  about  the  only  tool  to  get  them  out  with,  and  it  is 
out  of  the  question  for  us  to  use  hoes  or  any  other 
hand  machines  with  as  large  an  acreage  as  we  have. 
On  low,  fiat  land  we  prefer  to  hill  our  potatoes  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  cultivators,  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  level  at  the  least,  but  on  well- 
drained  land  they  are  hilled  very  little  unless  planted 
shallow.  Absolutely  no  narrowing,  cultivating  or 
weeding  is  carried  on  when  the  ground  is  wet.  We 
have  found  by  experience  that  in  harrowing  and  weed¬ 
ing  especially,  more  harm  is  done  than  good.  This 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  sticky  nature  of  our  soil.  Corn 
is  handled  in  much  the  same  way  as  potatoes.  It  is 
harrowed  soon  after  drilling  in  order  to  level  the 
ground  before  coming  up.  After  well  out  of  the 
ground  the  weeder  is  used  on  It  until  about  five  inches 
high,  and  then  again  after  each  cultivation.  When 
cultivated  the  second  and  third  time  it  is  hilled  about 
three  inches,  the  same  as  for  potatoes,  and  then  left 
for  the  year.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  and  cheapest 
tool  to  use  we  have  on  the  farm  is  the  weeder.  One 
horse  and  a  man  or  boy  can  cover  30  acres  a  day, 
and  do  work  that  a  harrow  or  cultivator  cannot  do. 
Wolverton,  Minn.  J.  x>.  b. 
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"  GOOD  ”  BOYS  WANTED  ON  THE  FARM. 

An  Ohio  Man's  Opinion. 

I  notice  on  page  416  the  request  for  a  boy  wanted 
on  the  farm,  but  it  might  well  be  put  one  hundred 
thousand  rather  than  one,  for  I  believe  that  number 
could  readily  find  places  if  they  wore  “good”  boys. 
The  fact  is  that  good  hoys  are  not  to  be  had  any¬ 
where.  Some  way  or  other  boys  are  not  made  as  they 
used  to  he  50  years  ago.  I  don’t  believe  it  is  putting 
it  any  too  strong  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  in  a 
hundred  who  could  honestly  be  called  a  good  hoy, 
taking  them  from  10  to  15  years  old.  They  have  some 
bad  habit  or  mean  trick  that  is  not  agreeable.  Most 
of  them  nowadays  want  very  big  pay,  and  then  will 
devise  every  possible  scheme  to  put  in  the  time  and 
do  the  least  possible  amount  of  work.  Then  if  by 
chance  the  hundredth  one  should  prove  to  be  a  really 
good  boy  there  is  some  one  in  every  neighborhood 
who  will  tell  him  that  he  is  not  getting  wages 
enough,  or  that  he  is  not  treated  well  in  some 
way,  and  thereby  make  him  discontented  and  get 
him  away.  I  myself  have  tried  it  several  times, 
and  taken  boys  from  charitable  institutions,  but  in 
every  case  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  1 
have  known  many  others  with  same  results.  But 
what  are  the  farmers  going  to  do?  I  could  name  at 
least  a  dozen  now  who  would  be  glad  to  take  a  boy 
if  a  good  one  could  be  had,  and  do  well  by  him,  too. 

I  fully  believe  many  thousands  of  good  boys  could 
find  good  places  right  in  this  State  of  Ohio  alone  if 
there  were  such  boys.  1  hear  many  complaints  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  that  farmers  cannot  get  suit¬ 
able  help;  yet  they  are  paying  from  $20  to  $30  a 
month  and  hoard.  Fifty  years  ago  farm  hands  made 
more  money  at  $10  to  $12  a  month  than  they  do  now 
at  $20  to  $30,  because  then  they  did  not  draw  their 
wages  until  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
then  got  it  all  in  a  bunch,  and  would 
make  good  use  of  it,  but  nowadays  they 
want  it  as  fast  as  they  earn  it,  and  spend 
it  as  fast  as  they  get  it. 

Here  comes  something  that  is  decided¬ 
ly  interesting  for  the  American  farmers. 

1  saw  in  a  local  paper  lately  that  the 
farm  hands  about  East  Liverpool,  ()., 
have  organized  a  union  of  600  members, 
and  are  planning  to  extend  the  order  all 
over  the  nation.  One  of  their  first  de¬ 
mands  is  a  work  day  of  10  hours  and 
extra  pay  for  all  overtime.  Won’t  it  be 
interesting  for  a  farm  hand  to  help  plant 
a  crop  and  cultivate  it  to  maturity,  then 
go  out  on  a  strike  and  lot  it  all  spoil  and 
go  to  waste?  How  docs  this  strike  our 
farmers?  a.  a.  f. 

Brooklyn,  O. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yes,  there  are  some  “good” 
hoys  left  in  the  world!  We  fear  that 
many  farmers  expect  too  much  of  a  boy 
and  want  him  to  work  like  an  old  man. 

Too  many  of  us  judge  a  hoy  by  what  we 
think  we  did  40  years  or  so  ago!  It  is 
true  that  the  influences  which  surround 
children  in  these  days  are  often  de¬ 
moralizing.  The  "institution”  child  is  often  cursed 
with  bad  habits  and  lack  of  ambition,  which  make 
him  more  or  less  of  a  nuisance  on  a  well-ordered 
farm.  Still,  the  work  of  trying  to  train  one  of  these 
children  for  good  citizenship  is  about  the  best  service 
a  farmer  can  do  for  his  country. 


SOWING  RYE  IN  CORN. 

This  subject  seems  to  be  prominently  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  just  now,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  he. 
There  is  much  attraction  in  the  matter  to  the  farmer 
who  has  a  wish  for  an  abundance  of  pasture,  and  when 
he  is  once  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  plan,  it  is  kard 
to  kill  it  off.  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss,  considering  my 
own  experience  in  this  line,,  to  understand  how  the 
plan  holds  on  so  well,  and  the  only  way  I  can  account 
for  it  is  that  the  farmer  who  succeeds  tells  and  writes 
about  it,  while  the  one  who  fails  has  nothing  to  say. 
I  have  sown  it  in  corn  at  the  last  plowing,  and  made 
more  than  one  trial,  and  had  as  many  failures.  1 
have  put  it  in  later  with  a  drill,  but  never  succeeded 
in  getting  a  satisfactory  stand,  as  it  would  die  before 
the  corn  was  cut.  If  the  land  is  damp,  and  in  proper 
condition  for  seeding  I  think  it  will  do  to  use  a  one- 
horse  drill,  and  sow  in  corn  a  few  days  before  cutting 
the  corn;  then  when  the  corn  is  off  the  rye  can  grow 
without  hindrance,  and  be  nearly  as  far  along  as  if 
sown  early,  and  subject  to  the  shade  of  the  corn. 

There  is  one  trouble  with  this  early  sowing;  some¬ 
times  the  rust  strikes  the  rye,  and  it  does  not  do  any 
good  till  cooler  weather,  and  then  not  so  well  as  the 
late  sowing.  My  failures  have  been  so  complete  when 
the  rye  was  sown  at  the  last  plowing  of  the  corn,  and 
sometimes  later,  that  I  have  concluded  only  to  sow 


hereafter  after  the  corn  is  cut.  It  is  my  plan  now  to 
sow  two  fields  each  year.  The  earliest  ripe  corn  will 
be  cut  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  rye  sown  at  once; 
this  for  pasture  and  to  plow  down  next  Spring.  The 
later  ripened  corn  will  be  cut  in  good  time,  but  the 
rye  sowing  will  not  be  rushed,  as  this  will  be  allowed 
to  make  a  crop.  In  both  cases  care  will  be  taken  to 
do  the  seeding  in  the  best  manner.  The  last  sowing 
will  be  fertilized  at  the  rate  of  about  200  pounds  per 
acre  of  acid  phosphate,  and  I  am  strongly  of  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  would  pay  to  use  fertilizer  on  that 
sown  for  pasture  and  to  plow  under.  I  shall  experi¬ 
ment  along  this  line,  and  know  how  it  is.  By  this 
plan  of  sowing  there  is  scarcely  any  risk  o-f  the  loss 
of  labor,  and  seed,  while  the  plan  of  sowing  in  corn  is 
always  attended  with  the  risk  of  loss.  On  my  own 
account  I  am  unwilling  to  take  this  risk  any  more. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  joirN  m.  jamison. 

TRAINING  BOYS  FOR  FARM  WORK. 

My  father,  Nathaniel  Boardman,  a  Vermont  farmer, 
horn  in  1795.  was  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  in  fruit 
growing,  especially  of  the  apples  of  which  he  planted 
and  grafted  many  hundreds  of  trees.  In  his  day 
choice  apples  were  not  plentiful,  so  he  found  a  good 
market  at  Dartmouth  College,  three  miles  away,  for 
all  that  he  could  supply.  His  neighbors  did  not  al¬ 
ways  comprehend  the  equity  when  he  received  nine 
shillings  ($1.50)  per  bushel  for  his  hand-picked  apples 
(a  large  price  for  those  days),  when  they  only  realized 
six  shillings  per  barrel  for  their  cider.  My  father  was 
a  hard  worker,  but,  perhaps  like  many  other  fathers, 
had  no  faculty  for  getting  work  out  of  his  four  stout 
boys.  He  would  set  them  at  work,  not  telling  them 
the  first  thing  how  the  work  was  to  he  done,  go  off 
by  himself  to  work  upon  another  part  of  the  farm, 
and  when  he  returned  found  his  boys  gone  off  fishing 


or  to  some  other  equally  idle  employment.  A  “jaw¬ 
ing”  was  then  in  order,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  all 
four  imbibed  a  violent  dislike  for  farm  work.  One 
became  a  teacher,  another  a  lawyer,  another  a  cabinet 
maker.  w»ile  the  wtiler,  the  eldest  of  the  four,  became 
a  printer  (typesetting  and  press  work).  Even  then, 
60  years  ago,  typesetting  machine  inventors  were 
busily  at  work,  and  worried  the  printer’s  devil. 
“What’s  the  use  of  learning  to  set  type  by  hand  if 
machines  are  going  to  throw  us  out?”  queried  the  ap¬ 
prentices.  But  the  “boss”  relieved  us  by  assuring  us 
that  “until  a  machine  should  be  invented  tnat  could 
think,  and  exercise  judgment,  hand  compositors  need 
have  no  fear.”  So  for  54  years  we  did  not  lack  em¬ 
ployment  as  hand  compositors.  But  the  “impossible,” 
so  we  fondly  hoped,  “thinking  and  judgment-exercis¬ 
ing”  machine  finally  came  and  threw  us  out,  and  the 
writer  went  back  to  the  soil.  At  70  his  fingers  were 
too  old  and  stiff  to  learn  to  manipulate  a  Mergen- 
thaler.  None  over  35  was  advised  or  allowed  to  learn. 

My  own  boyhood  experience  of  farm  life  suggested 
a  “kindergarten  department”  of  farm  practice.  1 
think  farmer’s  boys  generally  would  come  to  like  farm 
work  were  they  intelligently  instructed.  1  have  lately 
been  telling  a  young  girl  how  to  pick  strawberries. 
When  she  commenced  she  pulled  and  clawed  off  the 
berries  at  a  great  rate.  The  consequence  was  many 
were  bruised,  some  with  hulls  and  stems  on  and  some 
without.  Now  she  picks  without  even  touching  the 
berry  by  grasping  the  stem  with  her  thumb  and  finger, 
nipping  it  off,  leaving  about  half  an  inch  of  the  stem 
on  the  Derry,  and  picking  as  rapidly  as  at  first.  My 
idea  of  such  a  department  is  to  have  all  the  little  de¬ 
tails  fully  explained,  even  the  most  trivial,  so  that 


every  boy  may  fully  comprehend.  The  beauties  of 
animated  nature  should  be  dwelt  upon,  and  the  boy’s 
interest  enlisted.  A  little  bird  story  might  occasional¬ 
ly  be  introduced,  and  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  small¬ 
er  animals  described.  I  once  listened  to  a  certain  ser¬ 
mon.  It  kept  me  wideawake,  which  not  all  sermons 
that  have  been  preached  at  me  have  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing.  The  subject  was  “Discontent.”  Man’s  natural 
condition,  the  preacher  said,  is  discontentment — never 
satisfied  with  his  lot.  Were  it  otherwise  progress 
would  cease  and  inertia  prevail.  He  closed  with 
“May  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Discontent  ever  remain  with 

yOU.”  HENRY  H.  BOARDMAN. 

Connecticut. 

BIRDS  AND  THE  CHERRY  CROP. 

In  a  number  of  your  recent  issues  I  have  read  with 
considerable  interest  the  remarks  regarding  destruc¬ 
tion,  particularly  of  cherries,  by  birds  lhat  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  game  laws;  yet  none  of  them  what  is  known 
as  a  “game  bird.”  Your  issue  of  June  28,  1902,  con¬ 
tains  remarks  by  Monroe  Morse,  which  impress  me 
very  much.  Mr.  Morse  recites  certain  losses  which 
he  has  sustained  by  the  depredation  of  birds,  and  The: 
R.  N.-Y.  suffixes  remarks:  “In  this  country  birds  are 
seldom  plentiful  enough  to  do  serious  damage  to  large 
areas  of  fruit,”  and  suggests  the  protection  of  same 
by  the  use  at.  “mosquito  cloth.”  Such  no  doubt  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  on  this  topic  the  writer  would  like  to  give 
a  few  facts  of  recent  experience  and  ask  whether  it  is 
practicable  in  such  as  my  case.  I  have  40U  cherry 
trees,  which  came  into  bearing  last  year,  about  175 
Early  Richmond,  and  225  Montmorency.  Not  being 
alive  to  the  tactics  of  the  innocent  little  birds,  and 
being  quite  busy  at  the  time  the  fruit  ripened,  even 
though  a  fair  crop  for  young  trees,  I  was  unable  to 
secure  enough  for  a  single  pie.  This  I  thought  a  good 
lesson,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  enter 
into  the  contest  with  birds  this  year. 
On  June  6  I  looked  over  the  orchard 
and  found  the  Early  Richmond  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  color,  but  hardly  any  of 
them  ripe  enough  to  be  gathered  on  that 
date,  so  knowing  the  situation,  1  decided 
to  gather  them  the  early  part  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week.  I  was  obliged  to  pass 
Monday  on  account  of  a  heavy  straw¬ 
berry  picking,  so  on  Tuesday,  June  10, 
after  our  berries  had  been  gathered,  I 
took  about  40  pickers  from  the  berry 
field  to  the  cherry  orchard,  and  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  nothing  left  but 
stems.  I  renewed  my  determination  to 
get  ahead  of  the  birds,  and  on  June  13, 
when  the  Montmorency  were  partly  ripe, 
I  took  the  pickers  into  the  orchard  a 
second  time.  We  gathered  all  that  were 
sufficiently  colored,  which  would  repre¬ 
sent  about  one-fourth  of  the  crop,  al¬ 
though  these  were  not  fully  ripe,  in¬ 
tending  to  gather  the  remainder  three 
or  four  days  later.  But  upon  examina¬ 
tion  after  this  short  interval,  the  birds 
had  completely  stripped  the  trees.  While 
this  is  the  experience  of  those  with  a 
small  quantity,  it  is  also  the  experience  of  those  with 
larger  quantities,  and  while  there  are  laws  to  protect 
one  against  destruction  by  animals  that  are  owned 
by  some  one,  it  seems  strange  that  we  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  suffer  ravages  by  birds  that  are  owned  by 
nobody,  and  seem  to  me  utterly  worthless  (which 
thought  is  held  also  by  Mr.  Morse).  It  is  my  opinion 
that  there  would  be  as  much  consistency  in  protecting 
the  silvery-winged  Seventeen-year  locusts,  or  the 
beautiful  butterflies  that  are  so  familiar  to  the  cab¬ 
bage  grower.  I  am  a  resident  of  New  Jersey,  and 
thus  far  have  seen  no  intimation  of  the  law  on  this 
subject  in  this  State,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  just  what  view  our  best  authority  would  take. 
However,  it  is  my  intention  to  gather  more  cherries 
the  coming  season,  if  conditions  are  such  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  them.  h.  k.  h. 

Collingswood,  N.  J. 


CALF  FEEDING. — The  scene  pictured  at  Fig.  192 
was  sent  by  a  friend  in  the  FarWest  without  comment. 
The  reader  is  free,  therefore,  to  tell  his  own  story. 
The  man  has  made  sure  of  his  own  calf  by  holding  it 
by  the  ear  and  his  eyes  are  busy  watching  his  com¬ 
panion’s  job.  When  those  calves  pull  their  heads  out 
of  the  bucket  the  young  woman’s  dress  is  sure  to  be 
well  covered  with  milk,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  keep 
it  clean.  That  is  no  way  to  feed  a  calf.  With  several 
good  calf  feeders  in  place  the  calves  would  be  better 
satisfied,  the  milk  would  not  be  wasted,  and  the  hu¬ 
mans  would  doubtless  be  better  satisfied.  There  is  no 
criticism  to  be  made  of  the  picture,  however,  nor  do 
wre  wonder  the  young  man  is  not  looking  at  the  calf, 
but  at  the  other  calf  feeder. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  tp  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking’  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Varieties  of  Blackberries. 

F.  8.  N.,  Waterford  Works,  N.  J.—I  wish 
to  plant  blackberries,  and  as  the  Wilson 
here  is  getting  to  be  a  failure,  I  thought 
of  trying  the  Rathbun  and  Mersereau.  Do 
you  consider  these  varieties  equal  in  berry 
to  the  Wilson? 

A  ns. — We  feel  very  much  like  recom¬ 
mending  the  Rathbun  blackberry  in 
place  of  the  Wilson,  where  the  latter 
does  not  succeed.  As  we  have  grown  it, 
it  is  extra  fine  both  for  home  use  and 
market,  hardy  and  productive;  but  it 
does  not  succeed  everywhere  in  New 
Jersey,  true  stock  is  not  plentiful,  and 
the  possibility  of  getting  wrong  varie¬ 
ties  may  explain  many  failures.  The 
Mersereau  is  large,  hardy  and  product¬ 
ive,  but  the  berries  are  a  little  soft.  It 
is  excellent,  however,  for  nearby  mar¬ 
kets.  We  would  advise  you  to  try  the 
above  varieties. 

Vegetable  Questions. 

A.  N.,  Monroeville,  N.  J.—l.  Will  you  give 
a  list  of  vegetables  that  will  mix  if  planted 
side  by  side?  2.  How  much  asparagus  seed 
will  it  take  to  make  plants  enough  for  an 
acre?  How  thick  should  they  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  row,  and  what  depth 
should  seed  be  covered? 

Ans. — 1.  Vegetables  only  “mix”  by  the 
transference  of  pollen  from  one  variety 
to  another,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
next  generation  raised  from  seed  grown 
in  this  manner.  Most  garden  vegetables 
are  self-pollenizing  and  practically  do 
not  mix  even  in  this  way.  Varieties  of 
corn  and  the  vine  products  such  as  cu¬ 
cumbers,  squashes,  melons  and  pump¬ 
kins  will  mix  if  grown  close  together,  as 
the  male  and  female  blooms  are  borne 
separately  and  pollen  is  carried  by  the 
wind  and  by  Insects.  Different  kinds  of 
onions,  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  etc., 
should  not  be  grown  very  close 
together  if  wanted  for  seed,  as  some 
crossing  may  occur  if  they  bloom  at  the 
same  time.  The  mixing  effect  does  not 
affect  the  quality  of  vegetables  at  the 
time  it  takes  place,  as  the  influence  is 
only  felt  in  the  seedlings.  2.  Asparagus 
seed  is  usually  sown  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  to  50  feet  of  drill,  and  covered 
about  an  inch  deep.  About  5,000  plants 
are  needed  for  an  acre,  and  it  would  be 
safe  to  sow  about  half  a  pound  of  seed. 

Squash  Vine- Borer. 

I.  G.  IP.,  Mass.— I  should  like  to  know  the. 
life  history  of  the  Squash  vine-borer  and 
the  best  treatment  to  prevent  its  destruct¬ 
ive  work. 

Ans. — This  pest  is  the  larva  of  a 
small  insect  of  the  Sesiidse  family,  re¬ 
sembling  the  wasp  in  form,  with  yellow 
stripes  about  its  body.  Its  wings  are 
dark  green,  and  its  hind  legs  large,  with 
tufts  of  orange  and  black.  During 
Spring  and  early  Summer  it  is  found 
hovering  about  the  squash  vines  during 
the  day,  at  night  resting  upon  the  ex¬ 
posed  leaves.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid 
on  the  vine  near  the  ground,  although 
sometimes  found  on  leaf  or  stalk.  They 
are  disk-shaped  and  of  a  brownish  color. 
When  hatched  the  larvae  are  nearly 
white,  and  at  once  bore  into  the  stalk. 
They  suck  the  juices  of  the  plant,  but 
eat  very  little  of  the  tissues.  When  full 
grown  they  go  a  short  distance  into  the 
ground,  and  form  tough  cocoons  in 
which  they  rest  until  the  following  year. 
In  Spring  they  emerge  as  moths.  The 
best  remedy  seems  to  be  to  trap  them 
something  after  the  plan  adopted  by 
wheat  growers  who  sow  a  decoy  strip 
early  to  catch  the  eggs  of  the  Hessian 
fly.  Summer  squashes  planted  early 
will  attract  the  moths,  and  when  the 
vines  wilt,  showing  that  the  borers  are 
at  work,  they  may  be  pulled  up  and 
burned.  Some  vines  may  be  saved  by 
cutting  out  the  borers.  When  the  vines 
show  signs  of  wilting,  look  carefully 
until  the  place  where  the  borer  is  at 


work  is  seen.  Then  by  making  a  small 
lengthwise  cut  the  worm  may  be  re¬ 
moved  without  much  injury  to  the  vine. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  cover  the  vine 
at  the  joints  to  encourage  extra  rooting 
and  thus  give  additional  strength. 


Horses  Spread  the  Manure. 

On  a  farm  producing  manure  enough 
to  justify  its  use  I  cannot  imagine  a  bet¬ 
ter  tool  than  the  Kemp  manure  spread¬ 
er.  I  have  used  one — I  think  the  largest 
size — for  the  past  five  years.  Manure  is 
never  better  than  on  the  day  it  is  made; 
then  why  not  spread  it  at  once  and  get 
its  full  value,  to  say  naught  of  saving 
the  labor  of  handling  it  again?  When  the 
ground  is  wet  or  the  snow  deep  this  can¬ 
not  be  done,  but  those  conditions  hold 
only  during  the  shorter  part  of  the  year. 
My  plan  is  to  spread  the  manure  as 
made.  The  heap  that  accumulates  dur¬ 
ing  bad  weather  1  handle  by  means  of 
extra  teams  that  haul  from  the  heap  to 
the  spreader,  which  remains  in  the  field. 
By  this  manner  I  have  hauled  and 
spread,  actually,  75  loads  in  a  day — 
heavy  loads  in  12-foot  wagon  beds — and 
‘this  with  one  pair  of  good  strong  Mis¬ 
souri  mules  in  the  spreader.  By  reason 
of  its  wide  tires  the  machine,  when  not 
at  work,  is  considerably  lighter  in  draft 
than  the  ordinary  wagon  with  narrow 
tread.  When  the  discharging  gear  is 
thrown  into  play  it  immediately  requires 
extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  team;  but 
it  is  momentary,  and  from  the  point  of 
extreme  effort  rapidly  runs  to  nothing, 
because  the  entire  act  of  discharging 
lasts  but  three  or  four  minutes.  It  is 
like  springing  a  team  up  a  sharp  incline 
— a  short  effort  followed  by  a  long 
breathing  spell.  From  the  standpoint  of 
a  tool  designed  to  perform  a  specified 
work,  I  place  it  beside  the  binder  and 
the  mower.  Further,  while  grain  can  be 
harvested  and  grass  mown  by  hand,  ma¬ 
nure  cannot  be  spread  by  hand  as  it  is 
done  by  this  machine.  Handling  several 
hundred  loads  a  year  has  been  changed 
from  the  most  laborious  and  expensive 
job  on  the  farm  to  one  of  the  easiest  and 
cheapest.  The  tool  is  invaluable. 

Clarksville,  Mo.  falicon. 


STRAWBERRIES  TESTED. 

The  following  notes  are  sent  by  T.  C. 
Kevitt,  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  Mr.  Kevitt’s 
soil  Is  a  clay  loam: 

W.  J.  Bryan.— Very  prolific,  berries  small 
and  lack  color;  poor  flavor,  a  fair  grower; 
not  profitable. 

Lyons.— A  weak  grower,  berries  small; 
not  prolific:  not  profitable. 

Dunlap. — A  very  promising  berry;  very 
prolific;  berries  good  size  and  color;  plants 
are  vigorous.  It  has  a  future  as  a  profit¬ 
able  market  sort. 

Pennell.— Very  prolific,  good  size,  healthy 
foliage;  fruit  resembles  Sharpless;  worth 
further  trial. 

Uncle  Jim.— Very  promising;  very  prolific, 
good  healthy  foliage;  one  of  the  best; 
thrifty  grower  on  our  ground.  Berries  very 
large,  somewhat  resembles  New  York  in 
fruit  and  foliage;  a  good  one. 

Springdale.— Good  early  kind.  Very  pro¬ 
lific;  berries  very  small;  not  profitable. 

T.  D.  Gand.— Worthless,  very  weak  grow¬ 
er;  unproductive. 

Twilight.— Very  prolific;  good  healthy 
grower,  foliage  resembles  Bederwood;  ber¬ 
ries  very  small,  no  flavor;  poor,  not  pro¬ 
fitable. 

Shepherd.— Good  healthy  grower,  foliage 
dark  green;  not  very  prolific;  berries  me¬ 
dium-size,  light  red;  not  profitable. 

Emperor.— Short  foliage,  good  healthy 
grower;  berries  large,  not  prolific;  not  pro¬ 
fitable. 

Maximus.— Good  grower;  very  thrifty  and 
prolific;  early,  good  size,  not  profitable. 

Hero.— Good  healthy  grower,  berries  fine 
color  and  shape;  not  prolific;  not  profitable. 

Porto  Rico.— Worthless,  very  weak  grow¬ 
er;  of  no  value. 

Howell.— Very  thrifty  and  healthy  foliage 
to  protect  fruit  from  sunscald;  prolific; 
fruit  grows  on  strong  stems  showing  from 
12  to  14  large  irregular  berries,  showing 
fruit  in  shape  and  size  much  like  Sharp¬ 
less;  and  not  a  very  profitable  one  to  grow. 

Cobden.— Good  healthy  grower;  berries 
medium  size,  not  very  prolific;  not  profit¬ 
able. 

McKinley.— Good  healthy  grower;  foliage 
very  short;  berries  medium  size,  not  pro¬ 
lific;  not  profitable. 

Star.— Good  healthy,  vigorous  grower; 
berries  very  large;  irregular  shape,  flat; 
not  prolific;  not  profitable. 

Gen.  Botha.— Weak  grower;  seedlings  of 
Bubach  No.  5.  Very  prolific,  bright-colored 
berry;  not  profitable. 

Excelsior.— Very  early  and  profitable  as 
a  commercial  berry  to  grow  for  profit  on 
the  farm. 

Duff.— Medium  early;  a  very  finely-shaped 


berry,  prolific;  not  a  very  strong  grower 
in  foliage.  A  very  good  early  sort,  profit¬ 
able  to  grow. 

New  York.— Very  prolific  large  ribbed 
sort,  rather  soft  for  distant  shipment, 
but  for  nearby  market  it  is  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  one  to  grow.  Yields  an  immense 
crop  of  choice  large  berries;  not  a  very 
strong  grower  in  foliage.  Worth  further 
trial. 

Gen.  De  Wet.— Very  prolific,  large  size, 
same  as  Bubach  No.  5.  It  is  six  times  as 
prolific,  and  it  has  a  stronger  foliage  to 
protect  the  fruit.  It  is  a  cross,  Bubach 
and  Parker  Earle.  A  very  late  sort.  One 
of  our  best  late  sorts.  To-day,  June  25,  Gen. 
De  Wet  is  showing  a.  fine  crop  of  choice 
berries. 

Johnson  Early.— Medium  early,  a  very 
strong  grower  in  matted  rows.  It  is  a  very 
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poor  bearer;  berries  soft  and  light  color; 
not  prolific;  not  profitable. 

Bush  Cluster.— Light  colored  berry; 
grows  very  open,  showing  the  entire  ripe 
fruit  above  the  foliage,  which  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  scald  the  fruit;  not  prolific;  not 
profitable. 

Kansas.— One  of  our  best  flavored  berries. 
A  very  healthy  grower,  good  foliage  to  pro¬ 
tect  fruit,  berries  good  color.  Very  pro¬ 
lific,  medium-^sized  fruit,  not  profitable  to 
grow  for  market.  Too  small  as  it  grows  in 
the  matted  rows.  Single  plants  set  out 
August  27  gave  a  fine  crop  of  very  choice 
large  berries.  It  yields  like  Crescent  in 
matted  rows. 

Oom  Paul.— The  most  prolific  and  largest 
berry  we  have  ever  fruited.  Single  stems 
this  season  showed  six  to  eight  very  large 
berries.  A  very  thrifty  and  healthy  grow¬ 
er;  color  of  berry  when  ripe  is  dark,  some¬ 
what  like  Marshall;  flavor  one  of  the  best. 


The  Universal  Bean  Harvester. 

The  profit  derived  from  the  growing 
of  beans  depends  largely  upon  quick 
and  efficient  methods  of  harvesting 
them.  When  beansare  ripe,  just  right, 
and  the  weather  favorable,  harvesting 
should  be  done  in  a  hurry.  Thequality— 
the  bright  and  salable  condition  of  the 
beans,  depends  upon  that.  All  hand 
labor  should  be  displaced  with  im¬ 
proved  machinery. 

This  Machine 
Harvests  Beans 

in  the  most  rapid  and  approved 
manner.  The  tempered  steel 
blades  cut  off  the  stems  of  two 
rows  of  beans  at  one  passage 
and  the  steel  rod  cleaners  sepa¬ 
rate  all  dirt,  etc.,  and  deliver 
the  two  rows  of  beans  into  one 
long  continuous  windrow. 

The  IlnrvcKter  in  made  of  »>est, 
material  throughout,  well  painted  nnd  varnished  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Pole  hi. s  a  special  sldf'llng 
lever  which  enables  the  machine  to  work  on  hillsides  ns  well  ns  on  the  level.  A  long  evener and  peek 
yoke  are  furnished  with  ouch  machine.  IV e  Guarantee  the  Harvester  in  every  respect.  Ask  your  local 
dealer  for  the  l  iilversul  Henn  Harvester.  If  not  found  there,  w  rite  us  direct  and  wc  will  see  that  you 
ai  e  supplied.  Write  at  once  tor  catalogue  and  prices,  ami  be  informed  on  the  subject. 

WIARO  PLOW  COMPANY,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


jPVWYER’S  Summer  and  Au- 
tumn  Catalogue  (now  ready) 
of  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants, 
Celery,  Cabbage,  etc.  Pot-Grown 
Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Ivy,  etc. 
A  full  lina  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  Vines  and  Plants. 

This  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plates, 
mailed  free— write  for  It.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  White  Winter  Seed  Rye. 

Will  mail  circular  with  picture  of  Rye  shown  at 
l’an-Amerlcan  Exposition  on  receipt,  of  postal. 

K.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli.  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WHFAT~Naine  and  yieid  af  10  varieties  with 
II 11  LH  1  sample  mailed  early  to  those  sending  ad¬ 
dress.  Smith  Wheat  Farm,  Box  A  Manchester,  N  Y 

C7  ~  1  ^—600  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 

r  Ul  Wdlv!  Peas,  $2  bu.;  100  hushelsEarly 
Black-eyed  Peas.  $2  bushel ;  600  bushels  Delaware- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $3.f>0  bushel 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

QRDERK  booked  now  for  new  crop  Crimson  Clover 
^  seed  ready  June  15.  Popular  prices.  Seed  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  JOHN  J.  ROSA.  Milford,  Del. 

THE  PRESIDENT 

STRA W BERRY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  calls  it  “ the  most 
promising  new  variety  of  the  year." 

It  has  been  carefully  tested  for  four  years,  and 
not  offered  for  sale  until  fully  matured.  It  has 
been  grown  in  lie.ld  culture,  and  marketed  in 
large  quantities  by  the  Bide  of  other  leading 
varieties  leading  them  all  in  the  qualities  de¬ 
manded  in  big  berries  for  a  critical  market. 
Large,  Firm,  High  Colored,  Well  Flavored. 

POTTED  PLANTS  FOR  SALE ! 

Per  dozen,  183.  Per  50,  *10. 

Per  100,  *18. 

Stock  all  in  originator’s  hands.  Buyers  protected 

THOMAS  H.  HURT,  Lamberlvillt,  N.J 

Bend  for  Circular.  Mention  this  Paper. 

PARRARE  ftl  ANYC  shipped  safely  any- 
uADDAUb  rLAll  1  d  where  All  varieties, 
$1  per  1,000;  $7.50  per  10,000.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIKR,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

r»nn  finn  Celery  and  Pot-grown  Strawberry 
UUUiUUU  Plants.  See  our  Catalogue. 

"  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 

PCI  CRY  Dl  AIITC~not’  spindling  ones 

Wlblabltl  I  LAH  1  W  and  not  raised  by  irri  ¬ 
gation  method— $1.50  per  thousand,  CLOVER  SEED 
—Choice,  clean  Crimson  or  Scarlet  of  my  own  raising. 
$4  perbu.;  sacks  free.  J.  C.  ELLIS.  Millsboro,  Del. 

PIplV  Plants,  G.  8.  B..  $1  per  1,000; 
V*  CibiCrk  I  70  cents 500;  $4.60,  5,000;  W  P.. 
$1  20  per  1,000  ;  80  cents  500:  $6.60,  5  000;  G.  Pascal, $1  40 
ner  1,000;  90  cents  600;  $6.50,  5,000.  Less  than  500, 
20c.  per  100.  Stout,  btocky  plants.  The  seed  is  sown 
thin  In  rich  beds,  and  the  plants  are  kept  In  steady, 
eveB  growth  by  irrigation.  They  are  sheared  back 
severul  times  during  the  season  to  develop  a  stocky 
crown  and  large  root  system.  They  are  taken  up  by 
expert  help  that  a  large  mass  of  roots  may  be  pre¬ 
served  to  each  plant.  The  greatest  care  Is  taken  in 
every  detail  that  they  may  reach  the  customer  in 
perfect  order.  I  ship  in  ventilated  boxes  with  roots 
in  damp  moss.  1  ship  promptly,  and  give  personal 
care  to  each  order.  1  ship  from  Maine  to  Iowa.  1 
raise  a  million  and  a  half  plants.  Circular  free. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE.  Drawer  1,  Chester,  N.  J- 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  July  1. 

T.  C.  KHVITT,  Athenta,  N.  i. 

Peach,  Apple  and 
Pear  Buds. 

Bend  list  of  wants  to  be  priced  Can  farotak  In 
karge  or  small  quantities. 

0.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS.  Berlin.  M*. 

(*|||££|L|(*—  Grows  anywhere.  Plants  and  seed 
UMdCIlU  farsaie.  Circular  price-list  Free, 
and  prices  right.  EMPIRE  STATE  GINSENG  CO., 
Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

Missouri  man  refused  $40,000  for  less  than  an  acre; 
greatest  meney-makor  on  earth;  12  IRC  Cilia 
square  rod  enough  for  1,000  plants;  UUlwLHU 
16-page  book  cultural  directions,  10c.  Will  grow 
anywhere.  T.  K-  KENNEDY,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

V egeta b  1  e  Plants  nrCS 

Cabbaiae— Danish  Railhead,  from  Danish-grown 
seed,  $1  per  1,000.  Celery— White  Plume  and  Giant 
Pascal  transplanted,  $2  per  1 .000;  iteld-grown,  strong 
plants,  $1.20  per  1,000.  LUDWIG  M08BA:K,85th  St-, 
near  South  Chicago  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 

Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TEH  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRIS  V1LLK,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

.  m  m  ■  ftk  ■  *%***»**  In  sowing  this  valuable  clover  it  is  important 

JFlfc  ■  IBjB  BJ  ■■  ^1  ■■  1  HP  M  au  U  that  American  seed  is  used.  We  supply  gen* 

■  ®  R  1  Kfil  All  IS  BB  *  U  W  Illl  iiiue  Delaware  seed  only.  Our  special  circular 

1  mBwJ  W  describing  uses  of  Crimson  Clover  is  mailed 

W  free  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IW  Strongest  Guarantee  under  the  Sun.  See  Rogers  5  to 

Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DansvUle,  N.  Y. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Seasonable  Work. — “Will  you  tell  us 
just  what  the  market  gardeners  are  do¬ 
ing  now?”  This  is  June  28,  and  the  lo¬ 
cation  is  up  in  Michigan,  lying  along  the 
Detroit  River.  This  locality  is  but  a 
mere  speck  on  the  map,  and  what  we  are 
doing  here  would  be  true  of  only  a  very 
narrow  belt  of  land  through  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  entire  country.  Most  of 
us  are  gardening  by  the  irrigation 
method,  and  the  time  is  chielly  occupied 
in  hunting  up  vacant  places  to  run  off 
the  surplus  water  supply,  which  we  were 
longing  for  last  year.  Some  favored  lo¬ 
calities  are  standing  the  wash  pretty 
well  just  now,  but  at  the  expense  of 
their  fertility,  which  is  going  down  to 
help  the  lowland  gardeners  later  on. 
But  the  cloud  has  at  least  a  bit  of  silver 
lining — for  whatever  there  is  for  sale 
brings  good  prices. 

Under  Glass. — The  cold  backward 
Spring  gave  the  lettuce,  beet  and  radish 
growers  extra  prices  for  their  later 
crops,  as  the  outdoor  growth  was  very 
slow.  As  fast  as  the  greenhouse  benches 
or  hotbeds  were  emptied  of  their  crops 
the  space  was  utilized  for  the  early  cu¬ 
cumber  crop,  which  is  always  sure  of 
top  prices  at  this  time.  The  March  and 
April  lettuce  crop  averaged  from  iirst 
hands  about  $1  per  basket  of  eight  to  12 
pounds,  aud  from  retailers,  21)  to  25 
cents  per  pound.  Radishes  and  beets 
were  from  20  to  40  cents  per  dozen 
bunches.  The  cucumber  crop  (home¬ 
grown)  just  now  coming  into  market  is 
never  up  to  the  demand;  but  prices  are 
always  modified  by  the  southern  pro¬ 
duct,  so  that  the  rich  can  usually  pay  the 
price  of  six  to  10  cents  apiece  and  some¬ 
times  more.  Later  on,  when  the  main 
crop  is  in  full  evidence,  a  customer  is 
very  liable  to  offend  a  gardener  if  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  a  part  at  least,  of  his 
supply  as  a  gift.  As  a  whole — from  the 
beginning  of  the  main  crop  until  the 
close  of  the  pickling  season,  cucumbers 
as  a  money  crop  are  satisfactory. 

Truck-Grower’s  Routine. — This  is 
not  detailing  the  particular  work  of  to¬ 
day.  Ordinarily,  to  answer  this  question 
would  be  to  tell  what  nearly  every  gar¬ 
dener  is  doing.  The  large  operators  who 
wholesale  exclusively,  are  usually  con¬ 
fined  to  few  varieties,  aud  endeavor  to 
grow  what  best  suits  their  soil,  condi¬ 
tions  and  surroundings.  A  near  neigh¬ 
bor,  with  one  or  two  helpers,  spent  most 
of  yesterday  afternoon  in  preparing  his 
load  for  to-day’s  market  The  load  is 
principally  asparagus  and  celery.  At  6 
A.  M.  the  covered,  single  market  wagon 
is  started  for  the  Eastern  MarKet.  This 
wagon  was  made  to  order,  and  is  a 
model  of  convenience  as  well  as  neat¬ 
ness.  The  name  and  address  of  owner 
is  displayed  on  each  side  of  nicely  paint¬ 
ed  cover.  At  the  same  hour  one  of  the 
hired  men  is  started  on  his  daily  trip 
through  the  city,  gathering  up  manure. 
The  home  forces,  consisting  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  a  second  hired  man  and  two 
younger  sons,  turn  their  attention  to  the 
many  things  waiting  to  be  done.  About 
20  acres  of  potatoes  had  been  planted, 
and  between  the  bugs  and  wet  weather 
the  owner  is  guessing  what  his  share 
will  be.  Not  long  to  stop  and  ponder, 
for  the  bugs  are  already  after  their  share 
of  the  early  crop.  There  are  four  acres 
of  these,  planted  2x4  feet  apart,  to  be 
followed  by  the  late  celery.  The  bugs 
are  not  very  numerous  yet,  so  the  hired 
man  and  two  boys  shoulder  their  knap¬ 
sack  sprayers,  loaded  with  Paris-green 
and  water,  and  go  after  the  enemy.  The 
instructions  are  to  “go  over  the  field 
spraying  only  where  the  bugs  are  at 
work.”  They  walk  rapidly,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  and  an  hour  finishes  the 
work.  The  whe^l  hoes  are  next  started 
in  the  parsnips,  carrots  and  onions.  By 
10  o’clock  the  teamster  is  back  with  the 
load  of  manure,  which  is  unloaded  on 
the  general  manure  dump.  That  load 
means  two  or  three  ordinary  loads,  as 
the  farmer  hauls  out  to  the  field;  and  is 


gathered  every  week-day  in  the  year, 
no  postponement  on  account  of  wind  or 
weather.  After  the  team  is  cared  for, 
the  driver  reinforces  wun  a  lunch  and  is 
ready  for  the  weed  slaughter  until  noon. 
Not  later  than  12.30,  the  eldest  son  re¬ 
turns  from  market.  He  has  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  disposing  of  his  entire  load  be¬ 
fore  the  closing  of  the  market,  which 
occurs  at  12  o’clock  noon.  The  garden¬ 
er  who  has  not  disposed  of  his  load  by 
that  time  must  either  carry  it  home 
again  or  seek  a  market  for  his  goods  at 
grocery  or  commission  houses,  or  from 
door  to  door  in  the  residence  streets. 
After  dinner  the  asparagus  and  celery 
must  be  got  ready,  and  stored  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  for  the  Monday  morning’s  load.  This, 
with  the  cultivating,  wheel-hoeing  and 
weeding  will  fill  up  the  afternoon.  In 
this  garden  asparagus,  of  which  there 
are  about  eight  acres,  is  the  principal 
early  crop,  supplemented  by  radishes 
and  lettuce.  The  early  celery  from 
strong  plants  set  out  as  soon  as  weather 
would  permit  was  crowded  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  from  now  on  will  be  in 
nearly  steady  supply  the  entire  season 
through. 

Preparing  the  Load. — The  white  and 
the  green  asparagus  is  merely  the  man¬ 
ner  of  cutting;  the  former  cut  below, 
and  the  latter  above  ground.  In  this 
field  the  white  is  principally  cut  and  to¬ 
day  sold  at  10  cents  per  bunch;  this  is 
lower  than  the  price  for  the  green  pro¬ 
duct.  One-half  the  field  is  usually  gone 
over  each  day,  making  three  entire  cut¬ 
tings  each  week.  The  cutters,  two  going 
together,  each  take  a  row,  carrying  a 
bushel  basket  between  them.  Every 
stalk  an  inch  or  two  high  and  often 
those  just  breaking  through  the  ground 
are  cut  with  long  knives,  three  to  five 
inches  below  the  surface.  This  gives  the 
white  butt  and  green  tip,  but  it  is  class¬ 
ed  as  “white.”  The  green  has  longer 
growth  above  ground,  and  is  cut  just 
at,  or  a  little  below  the  surface.  The 
asparagus  is  carried  to  the  packing 
house,  emptied  into  a  large  tub  and  after 
thorough  rinsing  is  spread  upon  the  drip 
table  to  drain.  The  stalks  are  averaged 
in  size  as  nearly  as  possible,  tied  four 
to  six  in  a  bunch,  with  ordinary  gro¬ 
cer’s  wrapping  twine.  The  bunches  are 
gathered  in  round  bundles  of  one  dozen 
each,  tied  with  same  kind  of  twine  at 
butts  and  tips.  A  single  cut  with  a  long 
sharp  knife  evens  the  butts  and  the 
package  is  ready  for  market.  To-day’s 
quotations  (wholesale)  are,  white  5U 
cents,  green  60  cents  per  dozen.  The 
celery  is  pulled,  thrown  into  wheelbar¬ 
rows  or  carried  in  baskets,  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  house.  The  roots  are  closely  trim¬ 
med,  leaving  only  sufficient  of  the  main 
stump  to  hold  the  stalks  in  place.  The 
rinsing  and  draining  are  the  same  as  the 
asparagus.  The  clumps  are  tied  at  butts 
and  tops,  one  dozen  in  a  bundle,  and  the 
package  is  complete;  and  to-day  brings 
30  cents  wholesale. 

Other  Conditions. — The  above  pretty 
fully  covers  the  day’s  work  in  one  gar¬ 
den,  but  probably  would  in  no  way  de¬ 
scribe  the  day’s  doings  a  week  hence. 
Just  a  little  farther  on,  another  gardener 
is  hustling  just  as  lively,  but  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  line.  Being  an  extensive  grower  of 
out-door  lettuce  he  uses  but  little  glass, 
and  that  mainly  for  starting  the  young 
plants  for  the  open  ground,  and  also  to¬ 
mato  pants.  At  5  A.  M.  his  market 
wagon  was  on  the  road  with  the  oldest 
son  as  driver.  The  working  force  at 
home  is  the  father,  two  younger  sons 
and  one  hired  man.  The  demand  for 
manure  is  not  so  great  here  as  at  the 
first  garden,  and  the  unceasing  daily 
route  of  the  manure  wagon  is  not  so 
rigidly  followed.  The  load,  consisting 
of  25  baskets  of  lettuce,  10  dozen  of  rhu¬ 
barb  and  30  to  40  dozen  of  beets  and  car¬ 
rots,  was  put  up  ready  for  loading  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon.  The  frequent  heavy 
rains  fill  the  lettuce  heads  pretty  full  of 
sand;  so  they  are  carefully  cut  just 
above  the  lower  or  ground  leaves,  and 
carried  to  the  packing  house.  Here  the 
heads  are  caught  by  the  butts  and  rapid¬ 
ly  plunged  up  and  down  in  the  water  in 
a  large  vat,  until  the  sand  is  rinsed  out, 


when  they  are  stood  bottom  upward  on 
the  drip  table.  They  were  left  here  un¬ 
til  morning  when  they  were  lightly 
packed  in  bushel  baskets  and  loaded. 
The  price  received  was  50  cents  per  bas¬ 
ket.  The  vegetable  washer  is  out  of 
commission  now,  as  the  young  vege¬ 
tables  are  all  sold  with  tops  on,  so  after 
pulling  the  beets  and  carrots  they  must 
be  given  a  bath  in  the  vat.  The  carrots 
are  still  small,  and  four  or  five  are  used 
for  a  bunch,  tied  with  bunching  twine. 
After  draining,  the  bunches  are  tied  in  , 
dozens,  but  will  not  be  loaded  until 
morning.  The  beets  are  fair  size  and 
three  will  usually  answer  for  the  bunch. 
These  are  tied  in  dozens  also,  and  left 
to  drain;  this  prevents  heating;  and  the 
wagon  is  kept  dry.  The  rhubarb  is  pull¬ 
ed  and  piled  in  wheelbarrows  and  wheel¬ 
ed  directly  to  the  packing  house.  One 
boy  grabs  three  stalks  at  a  time,  gives 
them  a  quick  dash  up  and  down  in  the 
water,  and  passes  it  to  a  second  boy 
standing  at  the  end  of  work  table;  he 
removes  the  hulls  and  ties  in  bunches, 
of  three  stalks  each,  using  soft  bunch¬ 
ing  twine  and  tying  at  the  butts  only. 
A  third  person  ties  the  bunches  into 
bundles  of  a  dozen  bunches  each;  using 
the  same  twine,  but  tying  at  top  and 
butt  A  sharp  knife  is  drawn  across  the 
leaves  an  inch  or  so  from  the  stalks, 
leaving  a  neat  compact  package.  The 
market  boy  must  breakfast  alone,  but 
after  he  is  on  the  road  the  usual  morn¬ 
ing  work,  as  care  of  horses,  pigs,  cows, 
etc.,  is  completed  in  time  for  the  6.30 
breakfast.  A  portion  of  the  ground  Is 
a  veritable  mortar  bed,  and  more  rain 
is  promised.  Some  cultivating  and  weed¬ 
ing  can  be  done  on  the  higher  ground 
and  more  surface  drains  must  be  open¬ 
ed.  If  one  could  guess  just  how  closely 
one  shower  would  follow  another,  he 
might  be  able  to  map  out  the  day's  work 
fairly  well.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
main  business  will  be  dodging  showers, 
and  other  odd  jobs  until  afternoon, 
when  the  Monday’s  load  must  be  got  up 
and  prepared,  rain  or  shine.  These  in¬ 
cidents  are  only  a  day’s  work  In  the 
many-sided  general  market  gardens.  The 
commission  and  private  market  garden¬ 
ing  are  distinct  branches,  and  of  course 
vary  much  in  their  special  features. 

Michigan.  _ J.  e.  morse. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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Study  Agriculture. 

It  Will  Pay. 
Attractive  Courses. 

Light  Expenses. 

Send  your  address. 

RHODE  ISLAND  COLLEGE,  KINGSTON,  R.  I. 


School  of  Practical  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture. 

Courses  In  Fruit  Culture,  Gardening,  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Farming.  Begins  September  10,  1902. 
Open  to  men  and  women  for  t  raining  in  practical  and 
scientific  work.  Catalogue. 

GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Director, 

BrlarclUT  Manor,  N.  Y. 
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If  This  Weather 

makes  your  wire  fence  sag,  it  Isn’t  the  PAGE. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  SUCH. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE „ 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Cood’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  Is  a  Fertiliser  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2. 50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  *4.60;  Half-Barrel, 
170  lbs.,  3%c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  3*4o.  Large 
Quantities,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Clroulars. 

JAMES  GOOD.  93*  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  P». 

PEACH 
BASKETS 

2,  4,  «,  8, 10, 12, 14  and 
lG-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 


Write  for  new  1902  Catalogue. 

COLES  «£  COMPANY 

109  &  11 1  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
Established  188-1. 


We  Make  Carriers  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Plums 

No.  41— The  new  South  Side  Patent  Nesting  Carrier  with  six  four-quart  baskets.  Car  load  2,000 
more  or  less.  Made  up  ready  for  use. 

No.  41— The  Panel  End  Carrier  with  six  four-quart  baskets.  Car  load  2,500,  more  or  less,  In  K.  D. 
No.  18— The  nine-quart  Peach  and  Plum  Basket,  handle  and  cover,  and  a  raised  slat  top. 

If  interested,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogtie  and  Prices. 

THE  SOUTH  SIDE  MFC.  CO.,  Petersburg,  Va. 
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SieeS  Ranges  Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer. 

Our  llapKOnd  Anll-Truat  Kaime,  the  most  perfect  low  priced  Range 

In  the  market,  guaranteed  for  5  years,  2  sizes  only,  12  combinations.  See  cut. 
Prices  less  than  one-half  what  dealers  are  asking  for  ranges  not  as  good.  Our 
Hapguod  Double  Flue  anil  Hot  Klimt  Itnugc  absolutely  the  best  made 
and  our  special  feature  of  the  double  Hue  will  save  one-third  In  your  fuel 
itiiix.  Guaranteed  for  5  years.  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory  return  the  range 
and  we  will  refund  your  money.  Send  for  Klg  Free  Catalogue  of  Se  wing 
Machine.,  liuggten,  IlarnexH  and  a  thousand  other  articles  for  daily  use. 

HAPCOOD  MFC.  CO.,  Box379,  Alton,  311. 

The  only  manufacturing  company  in  the  world  In  their  line  selling  A 
direct  to  the  consumer. 
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“Boxal”  does  it. 

Kills  Bugs  and  Blight. 

It  Increases  the  Crop  20  to  30  per  cent 
in  both  amount  and  quality  because  it 
Prolongs  the  Growing  Season  3  or  4 
weeks. 

“Boxal”  is  an  insecticide  and  fungicide  in  one,  prepared  after 
scientific  Government  formulas  by  a  thoroughly  responsible 
concern.  It  is  all  ready  to  use  by  adding  water.  Ex-Secretary 
Sessions,  Mass.  Board  Agriculture  writes  “Boxal  killed  the 
bugs:  I  had  aline  crop:  no  blight  or  rot  although  both  prevail¬ 
ed  in  the  vicinity.”  Enough  to  spray  an  acre  #i-Five  times 
as  much  $4.25  Illustrated  Circular  free. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co-  43  Ch|osto“.bMaSl 
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Ruralisms  ; 


/VOTES  E/?0/W  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

An  Important  Conference. — The 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  has 
arranged  an  International  Plant  Breed¬ 
ing  Conference  to  take  place  September 
30  to  October  2  inclusive.  The  sessions, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  will  be  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  Berkeley  Lyceum  Building,  19-21 
West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York.  Pa¬ 
pers  are  already  announced  hy  many 
noted  hybridizers  at  home  and  abroad, 
including  the  horticulturists  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
and  those  of  California,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  New 
Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Ver¬ 
mont,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  and  many  distinguished 
private  experimenters.  The  Society  will 
award  medals,  diplomas  and  certificates 
for  meritorious  exhibits  of  hybrid 
plants.  The  whole  subject  of  plant 
breeding  from  scientific  to  practical  and 
utilitarian  standpoints  will  be  discussed. 
Many  foreign  visitors  have  announced 
their  intention  to  take  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  even  at  this  early  date 
promise  great  success.  All  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  interested  in  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  horticulture  should  take  an  ac-  ' 
tive  interest  in  this  important  confer¬ 
ence.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Secretary,  Leonard  Bar¬ 
ron,  136  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

Pyrethrums  For  the  Home  Garden. 
— An  illustration  of  modern  double  Py¬ 
rethrums  was  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
June  23,  1900.  Since  then  we  have  raised 
a  lot  of  plants  grown  from  the  best  seeds 
procurable,  but  without  exception  they 
have  come  single  as  far  as  bloomed. 
They  lose  little  in  beauty  by  preserving 
their  natural  form,  as  the  bright  and 
delicate  colors  of  the  ray  florets  are 
beautifully  contrasted  with  the  yellow 
disk.  The  picture  on  first  page,  Fig.  189, 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  form  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  as  contrasted  with  double  bloom,  but 
cannot  indicate  the  coloring,  ranging 
from  pure  white  to  the  richest  and  deep¬ 
est  of  crimsons,  and  in  a  few  cases  to 
buff  and  pale  yellow.  Owing  to  the 
length  of  the  stems  the  handsome  finely- 
cut  foliage  is  not  shown.  Botanists  now 
consider  this  beautiful  plant  a  member 
of  the  genus  Chrysanthemum,  and  call 
it  C.  coecineum,  but  the  name  Pyreth- 
rum  is  so  thoroughly  established  that  it 
is  certain  to  be  retained  among  garden¬ 
ers  and  plantsmen.  These  Pyrethrums, 
usually  catalogued  as  hybrids  of  Pyreth- 
rum  roseum,  are  hardy  almost  every¬ 
where  in  light  well-drained  soil,  but  do 
not  always  survive  the  Winter  on  heavy 
or  retentive  clays,  and  are  also  subject 
to  crown-rot  from  undue  moisture  or  ex¬ 
cessive  rains  in  warm  weather.  If  the 
situation  is  congenial  they  live  many 
years,  and  bloom  profusely  in  May  or 
early  June,  and  again  sparingly  in  the 
Fall  if  the  stems  are  cut  away  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Spring  flowers  fade.  If 
the  best  seeds  are  bought  nearly  all  the 
resulting  blooms  will  be  good,  though 
few  will  be  double.  Special  varieties  are 
easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  clumps 
in  the  Spring.  Pyrethrums  are  surface 
feeders,  and  growth  is  soon  checked  by 
drought  and  lack  of  fertility.  A  thick 
mulch  of  old  manure,  put  on  when  the 
ground  is  moist,  suits  them  thoroughly, 
and  vigorous  growth  is  quite  certain  to 
follow.  Over  400  named  varieties  of 
Pyrethrum  roseum  are  listed  by  Euro¬ 
pean  growers,  and  some  of  the  best  ones 
have  found  their  way  over  here,  but  they 
are  very  difficult  to  import,  and  it  is 
likely  many  new  kinds  will  be  produced 
here  if  the  plant  ever  attains  anything 
like  the  popularity  it  has  long  enjoyed 
abroad.  Hardy  Pyrethrums  are  very 
suitable  for  the  home  garden,  and  the 


blooms  are  the  finest  things  of  their  sea¬ 
son  for  cutting  and  table  decoration.  We 
advise  a  trial  for  all  who  can  procure 
good  plants  or  wait  two  years  for  seed¬ 
lings  to  bloom.  Plants  of  named  double 
varieties  may  be  had  from  reliable  deal¬ 
ers  for  about  30  cents  each.  . 

Rain  at  Last. — Our  very  discouraging 
early  drought  was  broken  June  16  by 
nearly  an  inch  of  rain  which  came  down 
in  so  gentle  a  manner  that  little  was 
lost,  even  on  the  sharpest  slopes.  Since 
then  repeated  showers  have  fairly  well 
soaked  the  soil,  and  vegetation,  which 
was  getting  in  a  bad  way,  has  wonder¬ 
fully  revived.  The  local  strawberry  sea¬ 
son  has  been  extended  a  week  or  more 
from  the  filling  out  of  late-set  berries. 
Though  they  are  small,  the  quality  is 
excellent,  and  a  brisk  demand  continues. 
Bush  fruits  were  seriously  threatened, 
and  the  yield,  especially  of  blackcap 
raspberries,  is  quite  certainly  curtailed, 
but  with  continued  moisture  late  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  may  turn  out 
a  good  crop.  The  June  drop  of  peaches 
assumed  alarming  proportions  before  the 
rain,  but  is  naturally  lessening  towards 
the  close  of  the  month.  The  trees  are 
generally  very  effectually  thinned,  the 
long  continued  dry  weather  and  con¬ 
stant  thrashing  from  high  winds  having 
disposed  of  all  weakly  or  ill-placed 
fruits,  doubtless  together  with  many 
good  ones.  Under  favorable  conditions 
the  remainder  of  the  season  the  quality 
should  be  high.  Grass  on  good  soil  is 
making  an  effort  to  grow,  but  the  yield 
of  hay  can  only  be  a  fraction  of  the 
average  crop,  as  the  drought  came  so 
early  that  in  many  fields  it  apparently 
has  not  started  at  all.  The  hot  wave 
that  preceded  the  first  local  rain  was 
quite  destructive,  burning  the  lawns  so 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  resume  their 
usual  emerald  smoothness  this  season, 
no  matter  how  frequent  succeeding  rains 
may  be.  The  little  red  spider,  always 
a  proof  of  extreme  aridity  when  found 
on  outdoor  plants,  ran  riot  over  our  bed 
of  herbaceous  Spiraeas,  but  is  now  under 
control.  Potatoes,  corn  and  cultivated 
crops  generally  look  very  well  consider¬ 
ing  the  adverse  conditions.  The  Rural 
Grounds  are  near  the  northern  limit  of 
this  drought  area,  the  Hope  Farm  man 
about  50  miles  northwest  getting  rather 
more  rain  than  he  wanted  during  April 
and  May. 

The  President  Strawberry. — We 
find  on  again  referring  to  labels  and 
notebook  that  plants  of  the  President 
strawberry  were  received  from  Thos.  R. 
Hunt,  the  originator,  August  13,  1901, 
instead  of  May.  They  were  good  plants, 
and  took  hold  of  the  soil  at  once.  A 
similar  amount  of  the  same  fertilizer 
applied  to  other  varieties  in  July  was 
worked  about  the  plants  two  weeks  after 
they  were  set,  in  order  to  keep  condi¬ 
tions  as  uniform  as  possible.  As  every 
grower  knows,  it  makes  much  difference 
in  the  bearing  capacity  of  a  strawberry 
plant  for  the  following  season,  whether 
it  was  set  in  May  or  August  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  it  is  likely  Spring-set 
plants  would  have  made  a  still  better 
showing.  w.  v.  F. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  GRAPE  GROWING 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  is  undertaking  cooperative  experi¬ 
ments  with  vineyardists  in  different  sec¬ 
tions' of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  hardy  vigorous  vines  of 
uuici  spvc.es  ilij.ii  the  ordinary  Gabrusca 
may  be  profitably  used  in  commercial 
vineyards  as  stocks  upon  which  to  graft 
varieties  which  are  better  in  fruit  than 
Concord.  Among  the  varieties  which  will 
be  tested  in  this  way  are  Barry,  Herbert 
and  some  others  of  the  Rogers  hybrids, 
Brighton,  Campbell,  Mills,  Iona  and  Ver- 
gennes.  Some  of  the  varieties  more  com¬ 
monly  found  in  commercial  vineyards, 
such  as  Concord,  Delaware,  Niagara  and 
Worden,  will  also  be  grown  in  the  same 
way  for  comparison  with  the  varieties 

If  you  want  a  harvesting  machine  that 
is  reliable — one  that  will  work  success¬ 
fully  in  all  conditions  of  grain — -buy  the 
McCormick. — Adv. 


first  named.  It  is  well  known  that  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  grapes  do  not  succeed 
equally  well  on  the  same  kind  of  soil. 
Some  flourish  on  moist  lowlands,  others 
succeed  exceedingly  well  on  hard  dry  up¬ 
land.  Some  species  are  much  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  extremes  of  temperature  than 
others.  Some  withstand  better  than 
others  the  attacks  of  certain  insects. 
While  it  is  probably  true  that  many  grape 
growers  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the 
United  States  recognize  these  differences 
in  the  adaptability  of  different  species  to 
different  locations,  yet  they  have  not,  to 
any  considerable  extent  at  least,  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  this  knowledge  by  using 
different  stocks  for  different  classes  of 
vineyard  soil.  The  great  commercial  vine¬ 
yards  in  the  sections  referred  to  are  al¬ 
most  without  exception  composed  of  vines 
on  their  own  roots.  The  exceptions  are 
usually  found  where  the  owner  of  the 
vineyard  has  desired  to  change  from  one 
variety  to  another,  and  has  grafted  more 
desirable  upon  less  desirable  kinds.  In 
the  experiments  which  the  Station  is  un¬ 
dertaking.  varieties  are  being  tried  which 
have  been  especially  selected  as  desirable 
for  stocks  upon  which  to  grow  cultivated 
grapes.  One  experimental  vineyard  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  farm  of  T.  H.  King,  Tomp¬ 
kins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  upland  bordering 
Cayuga  Bake.  A  second  experimental 
vineyard  is  located  on  the  farm  of  I.  A. 
Wilcox,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
midst  of  the  famous  Chautauqua  grape 
belt.  It  is  proposed  to  locate  a  third  vine¬ 
yard  at  some  easily  accessible  point  in  a  “ 
section  of  the  Hudson  Valley  where  grapes 
are  grown  commercially. 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  for  many  years  given  special 
attention  to  problems  of  interest  to  grape 
growers.  In  the  Fall  of  1891  plans  were 
formulated  for  carrying  on  experiments 
to  determine  which  ones  of  the  cultivated 
grapes  are  seif-fertile  and  which  are  self- 
sterile.  This  line  of  work  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  each  season  from  then  till  now. 
Some  work  has  been  done  as  opportunity 
has  offered  in  the  line  of  breeding  grapes. 
The  question  of  ringing  grapes  has  also 
been  investigated.  Part  of  the  results  of 
these  investigations  have  been  published 
in  the  bulletins  named  below:  No.  151,  Ex¬ 
periments  in  Ringing  Grapevines;  No.  157, 
Self-fertility  of  the  Grape;  No.  169,  Fertil¬ 
ization  of  Self-sterile  Grapes.  Copies  of 
these  bulletins  may  be  obtained  free  by 
addressing  a  request  to  Director  W.  H. 
Jordan,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  In  making  such  re¬ 
quest  it  is  well  to  state  whether  the  popu¬ 
lar  or  the  complete  edition  is  desired. 

s.  A.  BEACH. 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station. 


Earning 


and 

Saving 


Our  depositors  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  earnings  of  a 
non -speculative  business 
(conducted  under  state 
supervision)  employing 
paid  in  capital  of  81,000,000, 
showing  assets  of  $1,600,000 
and  Surplus  of  81,85,000.  Its  capital  invested 
in  safest  form  of  Real  Estate  securities. 

Gel  all  the  evidence  from  our  annual  reports, 
including  strong  endorsement  of  eminent  clergy¬ 
men,  professional  and  business  men  who  are 
old  depositors. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAYINGS  fc  LOAN  CO. 
1134-5  Broadway,  New  York 


5 

Per  Annum 
Guaranteed 
on  Sums  of 
$50  and 
Over  From 
Day  of 
Deposit. 
Payable 
Quarterly 
by  Check. 


fO  |  DRILLING 
ft  ELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  Bimple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easilv.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  TC*rn  Any  Place 
I  >rll  By  Any  One 
UDUD  For  Any  Purpose 
Statlonaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Do  You  Uso  Wafer 

Then  you  need  a  power  to  pump  it  to  f 
your  house  or  barn.  The 

KFfFF  Hydraulic  Engine 

m  ia  the  beet.  Pumps  more  water.  I 

Never  stops.  Requires  no  at- 1 
tention.  Bold  on  80  days  [ 
trial.  Send  for  free  book.  | 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.. 

126  Liberty  SI..  New  York.  I 


85  Warren  St..  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butlf  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

&  Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba  . 
22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

40  N.7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


New  York  State  Fair 


$61 

),0( 

)0 

IN 

PREMIUMS 

AND 

PURSES 

$6( 

),0( 

10 

Grand  Horse  Show 

Will  rival  anything  ever  given  at  a  State  Fair. 
Tile  finest  horses  used  for  coaching  and  equestrian 
purposes  will  be  in  the  show  ring  Many  of  the 
equipages  shown  at  the  New  York  Horse  Show  will 
be  seen  at  the  Fair. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibits 

Will  be  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Fair. 
The  fruit  show  will  be  worth  traveling  a  longdistance 
to  see. 

The  Live  Stock 

The  fl  nest  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  will  be  on 
exhibition.  The  most  noted  stock  farms  will  compete 
for  the  prizes.  The  remarkable  exhibit  of  last  year 
will  be  greatly  exceeded  this  year  both  in  numbers 
and  quality.  Stock  buildings  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Grand  Circuit  Races 

Promise  to  produce  some  of  the  most  Interesting 
events  of  the  season.  The  list  of  eutries  in  the  early 
closing  events  is  very  large.  The  best  horses  In  the 
country  will  compete  for  the  large  purses. 


September  8  to  13,  1902. 

GENERAL  ADMISSION ,  25  CENTS. 


Send  for  Prize  List. 


S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

The  Home  Market. — I  have  known  men 
to  figure  great  sales  from  farm  or  garden 
by  counting  in  all  that  is  consumed  in  the 
house.  While  it  may  be  perfectly  fair  to 
charge  the  house  at  market  prices,  such 
figures  are  often  deceptive,  for  cash  is  the 
only  thing  that  really  pays  debts.  Take 
our  own  case.  Just  now  there  are  16  peo¬ 
ple  on  Hope  Farm.  I  figured  out  one  day’s 
supply  of  food  from  the  farm  as  follows: 
Chickens,  75  cents;  eggs,  36  cents;  milk  and 
cream,  42  cents;  potatoes,  20  cents;  peas,  30 
cents;  strawberries,  75  cents;  other  vege¬ 
tables,  20  cents;  total,  $2.98.  We  were  not 
as  hungry  that  day  as  usual,  but  had  this 
produce  been  sold  to  our  regular  customers 
at  the  prices  we  obtain,  that  is  what  we 
should  have  received.  That  is  not  a  large 
average  for  16  people  even  when  the  cost 
of  fiour  and  groceries  is  added.  But  is  it 
fair  to  figure  these  things  at  what  they 
will  bring  in  the  market?  Suppose  we 
didn’t  have  them,  would  we  pay  that  much 
for  them?  I  can  quickly  answer  that  by 
saying  that  we  could  not  afford  it.  Suppose 
wo  went  to  a  livery  stable  every  time  we 
wanted  a  horse  instead  of  throwing  the 
harness  on  Major  or  Nellie?  What  would 
that  cost?  The  children  undertook  to  fig¬ 
ure  on  all  this  and  the  Bud  could  only  say: 
“Father,  if  you  paid  yourself  for  what  you 
sell  to  us,  you’d  be  rich,  wouldn’t  you?” 
Rich!  Why,  1  could  go  to  Europe!  I  just 
mention  some  of  these  things  to  give  farm¬ 
ers  an  idea  of  what  it  would  mean  to  pay 
cash  for  many  of  the  things  which  the 
farm  provides. 

Pig  Points. — Charlie  took  one  of  the 
white-faced  Berkshires  and  installed  him 
in  a  small  pen  as  pork-maker  for  his  fam¬ 
ily.  This  pig  weighed  17  pounds  when  he 
started— at  the  end  of  a  month  he  moved 
the  scales  at  40.  “Mapes  the  hen  man’’ 
made  his  pig  gain  faster  than  that,  but 
there  is  another  side  to  it.  Charlie  keeps 
this  pig  as  a  sort  of  waste  basket  for  the 
kitchen.  The  pig  gets  all  the  swill  and 
dishwater  from  a  family  of  3V4.  tire  weeds 
around  the  house  and  a  handful  of  mid¬ 
dlings.  What  do  I  mean  by  “a  family 
of  314?”  Charlie,  Aunt  Emma,  the  Leaf 
and  the  Seedling.  Who  is  the  Leaf?— he  is 
a  new  one!  Aunt  Emma’s  boy  just  from 
Florida— I  rate  the  Seedling  as  one-quarter 
of  a  citizen.  The  month’s  feeding  of  mid¬ 
dlings  reached  barely  15  pounds,  so  you 
will  see  that  is  pretty  cheap  pork.  Would 
it  not  pay  to  feed  more  grain  and  make 
more  pork?  Perhaps,  but  we  want  to  see 
about  how  many  pounds  of  good  meat  are 
washed  and  scraped  off  the  plates  of  a 
small  family.  Truly,  a  good  pig  is  a  family 
waste  basket. 

After  all  the  advice  you  have  had  about 
vermin  on  hogs  what  do  you  do  to  kill 
them? 

We  made  an  emulsion  by  dissolving 
whale-oil  soap  in  warm  water  and  stirring 
crude  petroleum  with  it.  The  hogs  w'ere 
washed  with  this,  and  all  the  woodwork 
of  the  pens  painted  with  crude  petroleum. 
This  relieves  the  hogs,  but  must  be  re¬ 
peated.  I  shall  try  to  fix  up  some  sort  of  a 
vat  or  tank  large  enough  to  hold  a  big 
sow,  and  dip  the  pigs,  when  necessary. 

Stone  Wahl  Reflections.— I  have  the 
following  note  from  a  well-meaning  friend: 

“This  Hope  Farm  man  seems  to  have  a 
liking  for  the  stone  wall,  cherry  trees  and 
tough  old  seedlings.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
lie  sits  on  the  stone  wall  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  and  thinks  things  over.  Why  nor 
take  some  strong  book  or  paper  there  and 
think  along  with  great  minds  instead  of 
dreaming?” 

Now  this  thinking  “along  with  great 
minds”  is  all  right,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
story.  Some  of  us  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  our  minds  are  not  as  great  as  those 
that  speak  to  us  in  books.  It’s  well  enough 
to  keep  step  with  them  for  awhile,  but 
sooner  or  later  our  legs  give  out,  like  those 
of  a  boy  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  pro¬ 
cession.  It  is  better  for  all  to  get  off  some¬ 
where  alone  and  try  to  think  the  idea  out 
in  our  own  way.  My  experience  shows  that 
one  book  or  chapter  well  thought  out  and 
reasoned  down  to  an  everyday,  personal 
basis  is  worth  a  whole  library  of  books 
read  as  most  people  seem  to  read  them.  It 
takes  good,  hard  thinking  to  separate  the 
cream  out  of  a  good  book.  The  “skim¬ 
mers”  get  only  a  poor  quality  of  skim- 
milk.  I  suppose  few  of  us  stop  to  realize 
that  when  an  article  or  book  seems  to  put 
an  idea  clearly  before  us  it  is  because  it 
stimulates  thought  and  makes  us  reason  iv 
out  in  our  own  way.  Yes,  the  stone  wall 
is  a  great  place  for  thinking  things  over 
and  trying  to  straighten  out  the  cross  pur¬ 
poses  and  tangled  threads  of  life.  But  here 
is  another  view  of  it  from  a  Connecticut 
friend,  which  I  can  appreciate: 

“I  have  just  ached  to  tell  the  people  who 
found  fault  with  the  Hope  Farm  man  for 
sitting  on  the  fence  admiring  his  crops 
Sunday  afternoon,  what  I  know  about  such 
evil  (?)  In  a  city  church  you  hear  an  elo¬ 
quent  sermon,  with  more  or  less  heart  in 
it,  a  stylish  choir  singing,  lots  and  lots  or 
stylish  hats  and  dresses,  and  beauty  of  ail 


kinds  made  by  man’s  hand.  Sitting  on  the 
fence  admiring  your  crops,  you  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beauty  and  purity  made  by 
God’s  Almighty  hand,  and  in  looking  at  it 
one’s  heart  is  filled  with  love  and  grati¬ 
tude,  often  without  words,  to  near  burst¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  believe  that  will  be  a  big  sin 
set  down  against  him  by  his  Maker  in  the 
last  day.”  e.  r.  a. 

I  shall  have  to  shade  that  a  little  by  say¬ 
ing  that  I  don’t  get  a  chance  to  admire  my 
crops  so  often.  They  are  not  always  as 
good  as  I  would  like,  though  usually  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  deserve.  I  can  get  a  clearer 
grasp  on  things  by  just  looking  off  across 
the  valley  to  the  big  black  hills  that  loom 
up  in  the  north.  There  are  usually  shad¬ 
ows  from  clouds  that  go  crawling  along 
the  hills.  They  seem  gloomy  enough  as 
they  rest  directly  over  some  house,  but 
they  do  not  stand  still,  for  the  winds  blow 
the  clouds  on  and  the  shadow  must  follow! 
There  is  nothing  to  it— only  a  flimsy  cloud 
which  blew  in  front  of  the  great  source  of 
light.  The  shadow  passes,  but  the  sun  re¬ 
mains.  A  fellow  doesn’t  need  a  “great 
mind"  bound  in  a  book  to  see  the  point. 
He  ought  to  go  back  to  his  six  days  of  toil 
with  a  braver  heart  after  seeing  these 
shadows  pass  away. 

Wet  Sunday.— These  people  who  object 
to  that  stone  wall  surely  had  their  innings 
on  June  29.  Rain?  Well,  as  the  Bud  and 
I  looked  through  the  window  at  it  we 
thought  it  the  wettest  rain  we  ever  saw. 
Not  a  drop  of  it  was  needed,  and  there 
was  our  beautiful  beardless  barley  in 
windrows  on  the  hill,  and  an  acre  of  the 
best  grass  fiat  on  the  ground! 

“Ought  to  have  had  it  out  of  the  way!” 
Correct,  but  haven’t  you  learned  yet  that 
it  doesn’t  take  the  smart  out  to  come  and 
rub  these  oughts  in?  That  barley  was  just 
right  to  cut,  and  we  cut  it — took  the  risk 
and  got  a  soaking.  The  Bud  looked  at  the, 
falling  rain  and  then  piped  up  in  her  soft 
little  voice: 

"Father,  isn’t  there  anythiny  on  the  farm 
that  likes  this  rain?” 

I  couldn’t  name  a  thing  to  save  my  life. 
Even  Major  was  biting  slabs  6ff  his  stall 
as  he  thought  how  the  rain  was  leaching 
the  barley. 

“Will  it  hurt  the  barley?” 

“I  am  afraid  it  is  ruined,  my  little  girl.” 
“But  won’t  the  Alfalfa  grow?” 

“I  hope  so— this  may  make  it  better!” 
“Isn’t  Aifalfa  better  than  barley?” 

What’s  the  use  of  a  so-called  philoso¬ 
pher’s  grieving  about  the  weather  when  a 
child  beats  him  with  his  own  words? 

If  she  had  gone  on  and  asked  me  if  it 
wasn’t  more  my  fault  than  the  rain’s  that 
the  barley  was  soaking  1  should  have  been 
forced  to  admit  it.  There  I  would  have  been 
without  a  single  valid  reason  for  finding 
fault. 

Hugh  got  home  from  church  and  said  he 
heard  a  good  prayer  of  thankfulness  for 
the  rain  “which  revived  our  fields!”  Our 
minister  is  perhaps  more  agriculturist  than 
farmer.  We  let  it  rain,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
right  now  that  those  clouds  improved  the 
opportunity.  When  night  closed  in  it  was 
still  raining,  but  the  wind  was  blowing,  and 
I  felt  sure  that  before  morning  the  clouds 
would  scatter  and  the  wind  would  have  a 
chance  to  blow  the  wet  out  of  that  barley. 
People  tell  me  of  lying  awake  at  night  to 
listen  to  the  rain  beating  on  the  roof.  I 
haven’t  heard  the  sound  in  20  years,  and  I 
calculate  that  this  has  saved  me  no  end  of 
worry  and  trouble!  What  would  life  be 
without  compensations?  Why,  it  wouldn’t 
begin  to  be  worth  living,  if  a  fellow  couldn’t 
believe  that  in  some  way  in  a  manner  not 
known  to  him  he  is  bound  to  get  just  about 
what  he  deserves.  Sure  enough,  when  we 
opened  our  eyes  in  the  morning  there  was 
the  bright  sun  out,  with  the  wind  fairly 
dancing  on  the  hill.  The  boys  oitchforked 
the  bacteria  out  of  that  wet  hay  as  they 
shook  it  up  to  the  air! 

Around  the  Farm.— The  Potato  bugs 
came  upon  us  in  a  swarm,  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  so  hard  that  the  dry  powder 
could  not  be  used.  We  have  had  more  than 
our  usual  share  of  wind  this  season— except 
when  the  tank  runs  dry.  The  bugs  won’t 
wait  for  the  wind  to  fall— so  we  rigged  up 
the  spray  pump  and  went  at  them.  We 
used  Paris-green  and  Fungiroid  or  dry  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  in  the  water.  This  combina¬ 
tion  sprayed  well  and  left  the  plants  as 
blue  as  the  Potato  bugs  were  at  their  first 
bite  after  spraying.  .  .  .  The  boys  think 
little  of  my  scheme  of  planting  Nott’s  Ex¬ 
celsior  peas  between  the  rows  of  strawber¬ 
ries.  They  claim  that  the  peas  prevent 
horse  work,  give  the  weeds  a  start,  and 
never  produce  a  full  crop  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  anyway.  .  .  .  The  sweet  potato 
plants  are  alive,  and  that  is  nearly  all  that 
can  be  said  for  them.  This  cold  season 
pinches  these  southern  fellows,  and  they 
bunch  up  about  as  Uncle  Ed  used  to  on  a 
frosty  Fall  morning.  We  are  doing  our 
part  to  give  the  sweet  potatoes  a  chance. 
We  can’t  control  the  weather.  .  .  .  The 
sugar  beets  have  made  a  great  start.  I 
shall  have  to  admit  that  the  rain  which 
caught  the  barley  enabled  the  beets  to  beat 
the  weeds.  The  first  working  was  done 
with  a  wheel  hoe.  As  the  beets  get  larger 


we  hope  to  work  them  with  the  diamond- 
tooth  cultivator  and  a  steady  horse.  .  .  . 
The  yellow  turnips  follow  rye  this  year. 
The  rye  was  cut  twice  for  fodder,  then  a 
good  coat  of  manure  was  put  on  and  the 
sod  thoroughly  plowed  and  fined.  The  Long 
Island  farmers  tell  me  that  they  do  not 
like  to  sow  yellow  turnips  too  early,  as 
they  are  inclined  to  grow  too  long  a  neck, 
which  hurts  their  sale  in  the  market.  We 
sell  ours  to  the  hogs,  and  they  care  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  shape  of  the  neck.  .  .  On 
July  1  we  had  our  choice  of  peas,  lettuce, 
cauliflower,  turnips,  beets,  spinach,  onions, 
radish  and  parsley  all  from  the  garden, 
with  string  beans  and  sweet  corn  nearly 
ready.  That’s  one  way  to  disappoint  the 
beef  trust.  h.  w.  c. 


Southern  Peaches.— The  Fruitmen’s 
Guide  says  that  J.  H.  Hale  came  to  the 
city  to  see  the  first  shipment  of  Greens¬ 
boro  peaches  sell.  “The  financial  returns 
were  good,  the  peaches  getting  $2.50  a 
crate,  and  the  trade’s  verdict  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  stock  most  encouraging.  Many 
declared  it  to  be  the  best  early  peach  they 
had  ever  seen  come  to  this  market.  It  is 
a  large  peach,  shaped  like  an  Elberta,  but 
with  very  little  color.  The  green  hue, 
however,  is  deceiving,  as  the  fruit  is  lus¬ 
cious  and  full  of  flavor.”  The  Fruit 
Trade  Journal  quotes  Mr.  Hale  as  saying: 

“It  may  interest  the  trade  to  know  dates 
of  our  first  shipments  last  year.  Greens¬ 
boro  peaches  and  Red  June  plums,  June 
21;  Waddell  and  Carman  peaches  and 
Abundance  plums,  June  24;  Burbank 
plums,  June  28;  Tillotson  peaches,  June  29; 
Hiley  peaches,  July  4;  Mountain  Rose 
peaches,  July  6;  Thurber  peaches,  July  10; 
Belle  of  Georgia  peaches,  July  13;  Elberta 
peaches,  July  16;  Stump  peaches,  July  20; 
Late  Crawford  peaches,  July  30.  Move 
these  dates  ahead  just  about  a  week  for 
this  season,  and  the  trade  may  reasonably 
know  what  to  expect,  although  with  a 
iittle  heavier  foliage  in  our  orchard  than 
in  most  others,  our  fruit  is  usually  two  or 
three  days  later  than  the  average.” 


The  Gonzales  Plum. — H.  M.  String- 
fellow  sends  us  from  Texas  a  sample  of 
this  plum,  Fig.  190,  page  478,  which  he 
says  was  the  only  one  of  52  which  hung 
to  his  two-year-old  tree  through  the 
fearful  windstorm.  The  fruit  will  aver¬ 
age  larger  than  this  sample,  which  was 
picked  when  turning  in  color.  The  plum 
was  ruined  in  photographing,  and  we 
were  unable  to  test  its  quality.  It  is  fa¬ 
vorably  reported  from  the  South.  Many 
excellent  fruits  have  come  from  the 
South,  but  not  all  of  the  southern  varie¬ 
ties  do  well  here.  Generally  speaking,  it 
pays  to  test  the  promising  new  ones  in  a 
small  way. 


Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec¬ 
tric  Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  relloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue,  ltis  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88* Quincy,  Ills* 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  Baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Hales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days’  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  CEO.  ERTF.L  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


FARMERS 

can  save  money  by  using  and  make  money 
by  selling  Hold  Fast  Corn  Binders. 
Pull  and  it’sfast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  less 
than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Easily 
sold.  Liberal  terms.  Get  territory 
quick.  Complete  outfit  nniiled  tree. 

T IE  CO..  BJ2,Unadilla.N.Y. 


leas* Tgaaaaem 


B.72, Unadnla.N.Y., 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

-  Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Savo  Money.  Address 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  _ 
610  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


TIGHTEN  YOUR  OWN  BUGGY  TIRES— No 
heating  required ;  does  not  mar  the  paint;  any¬ 
one  can  operate.  Machine  complete,  with  101)  Alumi¬ 
num  Wasners.  sent  on  receipt  of  12.  Guaranteed  to 
do  tbo  work.  Your  money  back  If  not  as  represented. 
RAPID  TIRE  TIGHTENER  CO.,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 


Original  vs.  Imitation 

The  original  patent 

“MILLER  BEAN  HARVESTER,” 

made  by  the  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N  Y  ,  has  had 
such  a  phenomenal  sale  in  all  BEAN  RAISING 
STATES,  that  others  are  making  imitations  claim¬ 
ing  them  "justasgood  ’’  Farmers, don’t  be  deceived. 
The  genuine  “Miller  Bean  Harvester"  is  covered  by 
United  States  patents,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  machine  that  infringes  on  other  makers’ 
patents. 

You  can  buy  the  original  “Miller  Bean  Harvester’’ 
with  1902  Improvements,  as  cheap  as  the  Imitations 
of  our  old  machine.  If  your  nearest  implement 
dealer  cannot  furnish  you  with  the  genuine  “Miller, 
write  for  catalogue  and  price  and  you  can  then  learn 
something  also  of  the  now  “Le  Roy  Plows.” 

LE  ROY  PLOW  COMPANY, 

61  Lake  St.,  Le  Roy,  N.v. 


It’s  Almost 


Pa.st  Believing 

the  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  this  machine  saves 
you,  say  nothing  of  in- 

y#>  ^ 


It  spreads  all  kinds  of  manure,  lime, 
salt,  ashes,  compost,  etc.,  rapidly, 
evenly  and  better  than  it  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 

lumpy,  caked,  coarse,  strawy  or  stalky  the  manure  is, 


It  makes  no  difference  how  hard, 


Tke  Improved  Kemp  Manure  Spreader 


will  tear  it  apart,  make  It  fine  ; 


le  and  spread  It  just  where  you  want  it  and  In  any  desired  quantity  per  acre.  Greatly  improved 
for  1902.  Send  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  which  describes  improvements  ii  detail,  and  tells  about  “How  to  Grow 
Bi^  Crops.”  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Kemember  that  the  only  original  and  genuine  Kemp  manure  Spreader  is  the  one 
made  hy  ourselves.  KEMP  Sl  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  38,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PEAS  are  as  good  as  COLD 
this  Year. 

OUR  LiFTER 

will  harvest  them  for  one-tenth  of 
what  it  costs  by  hand. 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea,  Bean,  Beet  and 
Chicory  Farm  Tools 
and  ‘  ‘THE  MEAD”  Ful 
Circle,  2-Strokt 
Hay  Press. 


WRITE  FOR 
PARTICULARS 


THE  VINE  &  ROOT  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union  $2.04 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 


We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing-  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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The  robes  made  from  the  hides  of  black  Scotch  cat¬ 
tle  are  very  fine.  Possibly  these  cattle  will  help  an 
enterprising  man  make  one  of  those  abandoned  New 
England  farms  pay.  They  are  hardy  and  active,  and 
will  pretty  nearly  take  care  of  themselves.  There  are 
not  enough  humans  with  Scotch  blood  to  go  around. 
If  a  farmer  cannot  get  a  Scotch  wife  he  might  try  a 
Scotch  cow. 

* 

Mr.  Morse,  who  gave  his  opinions  about  robins 
and  cherries  in  a  recent  issue,  receives  strong  support 
on  page  479.  In  our  own  locality  robins  are  not  nu¬ 
merous  enough  to  damage  crops  seriously.  We  pay 
little  attention  to  them,  and  have  accepted  the  general 
statement  that  they  do  more  good  than  harm.  Surely, 
they  do  us  little  harm.  We  can  understand  that 
where  they  are  more  numerous  they  are  likely  to 
prove  a  nuisance.  The  man  who  knows  that  his  cher¬ 
ries  are  stolen  will  not  be  greatly  impressed  when  a 
scientist  finds  insects  in  a  robin’s  stomach!  On  small 
trees  fine  nets  will  keep  the  birds  away,  but  in  the 
rush  of  spraying,  cultivating  and  picking  few  farmers 
could  find  time  to  put  them  on! 

* 

Ox  page  479  a  correspondent  tells  how  boys  were  set 
at  work  on  the  farm.  They  were  not  shown  how  to 
do  the  work,  but  left  to  themselves.  Then  they  were 
blamed  when  they  lost  interest  in  the  job  and  left  it. 
It  seems  strange  that  a  farmer  cannot  always  put 
himself  in  the  boy’s  place.  There  Is  no  good  reason 
why  a  small  boy  should  take  a  man’s  full  interest  in 
labor.  Why  should  he?  He  gets  little  in  return  for 
it,  and  how  can  one  be  expected  to  realize  the  full 
necessity  of  working  except  by  experience  and  mature 
thought?  Do  we  then  propose  to  let  the  boy  give  his 
time  entirely  to  play?  Not  by  any  means,  though 
honest  play  is  an  essential  part  of  any  boy’s  training. 
We  wouldn’t  give  much  for  a  man  who  never  knew 
how  to  play.  The  boy  should  work,  but  it  should  be 
made  a  fair  part  of  his  education,  and  he  should  be 
taught  to  work  in  the  best  manner.  Surely  the  best 
way  to  make  a  boy  into  a  confirmed  slouch  is  to  start 
him  at  some  job  and  let  him  do  it  in  his  own  way,  or 
else  put  all  the  mean  and  hateful  jobs  upon  him.  Stop 
that  at  once  unless  you  have  set  out  deliberately  to 
drive  the  boy  away  from  the  farm! 

• 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  has  re¬ 
solved  after  a  lengthy  “whereas”  to  advise  all  fruit 
planters  not  to  bother  with  new  varieties  until  they 
have  been  solemnly  tested  and  approved  by  the  pom- 
ologist  of  some  State  or  nation.  The  idea  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  purchase  by  planters  to  their  loss  and  dis¬ 
couragement  of  doubtful  new,  renamed,  misnamed  or 
untried  fruits  and  plants,  often  represented  to  have 
special  merits,  contrary  to  the  real  facts,  until  thor¬ 
ough  trials  have  been  made  by  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  as  disinterested  parties.  This  is  excellent 
theory,  but  the  hustling  gardener  and  fruit-grower, 
as  well  as  the  up-to-date  amateur,  will  scarcely  con¬ 
sent  to  wait  for  official  indorsements  before  testing 
such  varieties  as  may  appear  superior  in  some  respect 
to  those  he  already  grows.  Official  trials  of  new  or 
little  known  economic  plants  made  at  public  expense 
are  very  well  as  far  as  they  go,  and  are  undoubtedly 
useful  in  eliminating  certain  gross  frauds  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  so-called  novelties,  but  they  will  scarce¬ 
ly  replace  local  tests  made  by  wideawake  planters.  As 
varieties  become  more  specialized  they  appear  less 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  conditions,  and  a  given 
sort  may  be  roundly  condemned  as  the  result  of  ex- 
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periment  station  trials,  and  yet  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  soil,  climate,  culture  or  market  of  many  growers 
scattered  over  the  State,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
strongest  official  indorsement,  based  on  tests  conduct¬ 
ed  under  favorable  conditions,  often  brings  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  those  who  purchase  largely  on  the  strength  of 
such  recommendations,  'ihe  safest  plan  is  to  invest 
sparingly  in  such  novelties  as  appear  desirable  from 
ail  available  information.  If  apparently  suited  to  the 
buyer’s  conditions  after  a  careful  trial  the  stock  may 
be  quickly  increased  by  propagation  or  purchase. 
Thus  a  good  thing  may  be  secured  without  undue  ex¬ 
pense,  or  loss  of  time  in  waiting  for  distant  station 
reports. 

The  prize  offer  for  the  best  essays  on  “Why  1  Take 
The  R.  N.-Y.”  will  close  July  15.  We  have  received 
a  number  of  excellent  articles,  yet  there  is  still  a  fair 
chance  to  win  one  of  the  prizes,  though  the  successful 
article  must  be  a  strong  one.  Some  of  those  now  on 
hand  are  clear  cut  and  well  written.  It  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  read  them.  We  stated  that  “taffy” 
was  not  desired,  and  we  considered  the  true  meaning 
of  that  word  well  before  it  was  written.  The  great 
majority  of  writers  have  respected  this  desire,  and 
the  result  is  a  wonderfully  helpful  collection  of  let¬ 
ters.  Some  of  the  writers  say  they  do  not  care  for 
the  prize,  but  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  say  what 
they  honestly  think  of  the  paper.  There  is  so  much 
of  genuine  and  well  considered  criticism  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  that  we  expect  to  be  able  to  strengthen  several 
departments  during  the  coming  season.  The  ordinary 
criticism  of  a  newspaper  either  gives  extravagant 
praise  or  ill-considered  abuse,  neither  of  which  can 
be  said  to  be  really  helpful  to  a  conservative  editor. 
We  feel  under  obligation  to  many  readers  who  have 
pointed  out,  in  a  fair  and  honest  way,  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  be  brought  closer  to 
the  people. 

Of  the  many  almost  hopeless  diseases  to  which  hu¬ 
man  flesh  is  subject,  cancer  is  perhaps  most  dreaded. 
While  consumption  or  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is 
very  much  more  common,  and  on  the  whole  more 
fatal,  the  elements  of  horror  and  despondency  do  not 
enter  so  largely  as  in  cancer  with  its  usual  accom- 
p  .niments  of  severe  and  often  unsuccessful  surgical 
operations.  Cancer  in  its  various  forms  seems  to  be 
on  the  increase,  and  keen  interest  is  felt  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  find  some 
kind  of  reliable  treatment.  All  efforts  to  connect  the 
origin  of  cancers  with  the  irritation  caused  by  specific 
germs  has  failed,  and  the  subject  is  as  obscure  as 
ever,  but  the  behavior  of  some  forms  of  external  can¬ 
cer  to  electric  currents,  intense  light  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  Roentgen  or  X-rays  seems  to  indicate  that 
some  very  minute  parasite  may  really  be  the  exciting 
cause.  A  very  distressing  skin  affection  known  as 
lupus,  which  spreads  over  the  face,  rapidly  destroy¬ 
ing  the  tissues  in  the  manner  of  some  cancers,  is  now 
very  successfully  treated  by  concentrated  light  thrown 
on  the  affected  parts.  Lupus  is  not  a  true  cancer, 
though  closely  allied,  and  reports  of  cures  lead  unin¬ 
formed  persons  to  think  that  cancer  may  be  hopefully 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  While  there  is  some 
ground  for  anticipating  electricity  and  light  may  do 
much  in  the  future  for  cancer  sufferers,  very  little  has 
been  definitely  accomplished  up  to  this  time.  Medical 
and  surgical  science  can  do  much  for  the  relief  of 
cancer  if  treatment  is  begun  early,  and  occasionally 
a  brilliant  cure  appears  to  be  effected.  When  a  can¬ 
cer  is  suspected  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing 
the  best  possible  professional  advice,  but  no  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  untested  or  sensational  fads  in 
treatment. 

m 

Several  times  during  each  year  it  seems  necessary 
to  make  some  pointed  remarks  about  skunk  farming! 
We  regret  this,  since  there  are  many  more  edifying 
topics  which  need  discussion.  About  12  years  ago,  at 
a  time  when  we  thought  more  of  a  “novelty”  than  we 
now  do,  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  a  full  description  of  a 
skunk  farm  in  western  New  York.  There  was  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  skunks  running  about  inside  the  fence,  and 
lively  visions  of  a  fortune  made  from  hide  and  oil. 
The  whole  thing  seemed  so  easy  and  profitable  that 
we  confess  that  we  were  at  the  point  of  advising  read¬ 
ers  to  try  that  line  of  farming.  Happily,  before  we 
did  so,  Nature  and  the  neighbors  ended  the  enterprise. 

A  fatal  disease  broke  out  among  the  skunks,  and  the 
few  that  were  left  so  stamped  their  evil  reputation 
upon  the  owner  that  the  neighbors  proclaimed  him  a 
nuisance  and  drove  him  out  of  business.  That  in 
brief  has  been  the  history  of  every  skunk  farm  we 
have  ever  heard  of.  We  did  our  best  to  sterilize  that 
article,  but  its  evil  spirit  is  still  marching  on.  Day 
after  day  we  receive  letters  sent  from  all  over  the 
country  asking  for  personal  advice  about  skunk  farm¬ 
ing,  where  to  buy  the  skunks,  and  how  to  feed  and 
care  for  them.  We  seem  to  be  regarded  as  high  au- 


R. 

thority  in  this  branch  of  scientific  agriculture.  We 
ought  to  be,  for  we  have  spent  more  time  trying  to 
keep  people  away  from  it  than  any  other  10  citizens 
of  the  Republic.  Our  reward?  Why,  we  have  learned 
to  fight  very  shy  of  novelties  or  quick  ways  of  getting 
rich  at  farming.  Now  let  us  say  to  all  that  skunk 
farming  is  utterly  impossible.  Your  skunks  will  sure¬ 
ly  die  In  confinement,  and  your  neighbors  will  dye  you 
with  a  reputation  which  all  the  dollars  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  cannot  rub  out. 

• 

We  are  not  sure  what  spirit  prompted  the  following 
question,  but  we  are  glad  of  the  chance  to  answer  it 
publicly: 

You  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  oleo  Congress¬ 
men  and  the  duty  of  farmers  in  relation  to  them.  Now  I 
challenge  you  to  tell  just  what  you  wouid  do  if  you  lived 
in  the  Thirtieth  New  York  Congressional  District,  now 
represented  by  J.  W.  Wadsworth!  readek. 

No  challenge  is  needed  to  draw  out  this  opinion,  if 
we  lived  in  that  district  we  should  first  of  all  attempt 
to  make  an  honest  living  for  our  family.  Judging 
from  present  experience  this  would  not  leave  much 
time  for  talking  politics  or  pulling  political  wires.  As 
a  farmer  we  should  consider  it  a  duty  to  do  all  we 
could  to  defeat  Mr.  Wadsworth.  If  we  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  we  would  use  what  influence  we 
possessed  to  have  the  party  nominate  some  strong 
man — if  possible  a  farmer  of  known  reputation  and 
skill.  If  naturally  a  Republican  we  would  do  the  best 
we  could  to  have  some  other  man  than  Mr.  Wadsworth 
nominated.  If  he  received  the  nomination  we  would 
cut  him  at  the  polls,  openly  advocate  his  defeat,  and 
do  our  best  to  get  votes  against  him. 

Now  why? 

We  should  give  two  chief  reasons.  Not  a  word 
would  be  said  against  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  personal  char¬ 
acter  or  ability.  We  know  little  about  either.  His 
record  on  the  anti-oleo  bill  stamps  him  distinctly  as 
no  real  friend  of  the  farmer.  We  consider  that  he  was 
on  the  wrong  side  at  every  critical  point  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  battle  against  the  oleo  fraud,  if  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  say  that  he  did  not  understand  the  feeling 
of  farmers  on  this  question,  there  might  be  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  him.  We  feel  sure  that  the  farmers’  position 
was  made  clear  to  him,  and  it  would  appear  that  he 
openly  defied  them.  We  should  consider  this  indicates 
that  he  feels  so  sure  of  his  election  that  he  will  do 
whatever  he  pleases.  Any  man  who  gets  that  idea  in 
his  head  should  be  pulled  out  of  public  office  at  once! 
To  send  him  as  a  representative  is  to  violate  the  first 
principles  of  a  republican  form  of  government! 
Again,  it  is  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  de¬ 
feat  or  his  election  by  a  very  narrow  margin  would 
clear  the  political  view  of  agriculture  in  New  York 
State,  as  few  other  things  would.  It  is  the  boast  of 
those  who  run  the  political  machines  that  the  farmer 
will  always  vole  straight.  Their  theory  is  that  the 
farmer  may  growl  about  a  candidate  up  to  the  gate 
leading  to  the  polls,  but  that  he  will  not  growl  with 
the  ballot!  Acting  on  this  shrewd  and,  we  regret  to 
say,  true  assumption,  things  are  done  in  politics 
which  every  farmer  knows  are  wrong,  and  against  the 
best  interests  of  his  business.  This  state  of  affairs 
will  continue  until  the  plain  farmers  show  that  they 
can  and  will  put  agriculture  ahead  of  party.  By  op¬ 
posing  Mr.  Wadsworth  on  these  grounds  and  putting 
them  above  all  personal  or  party  arguments  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  farmers  of  Monroe,  Orleans,  Genesee, 
Livingston  and  Wyoming  counties  can,  in  this  elec¬ 
tion,  do  the  most  effective  work  for  agriculture  that 
the  last  20  years  has  offered!  They  did  nobly  in  tell¬ 
ing  Congressmen  what  they  wanted.  Now  they  have 
a  chance  to  clinch  the  nails  by  voting. 


BREVITIES. 

The  advice  some  folks  give  is  more  wide  than  wise. 

Mapes  suggests  a  good  experiment  with  late-hatching 
hens. 

Corn  brings  more  in  the  market  than  wheat!  Think 
of  it! 

Are  there  any  objections  to  the  Summer  silo?  If  so, 
what  are  they? 

A  tested  recipe  for  canning  strawberries  is  given  by 
Mr.  Mapes  on  page  478. 

Who  can  give  us  any  information  about  calves  or 
young  stock  killed  by  dogs? 

We  can  generally  tell  when  a  letter  is  written  on  a 
rainy  day  with  the  hay  down. 

It’s  “country  jake”  and  “awkward  thing”  when  snow 
is  on  the  ground,  but  “dear  old  Uncle  Farmer”  when 
vacation  time  comes  ’round. 

Some  potato  growers  thought  they  had  killed  every 
Potato  beetle,  only  to  find  a  new  swarm  suddenly  appear¬ 
ing.  We  have  never  had  a  harder  fight  with  these  insects. 

A  new  cattle  food  called  molascuit  is  being  made  In  the 
West  Indies.  It  consists  of  80  to  85  per  cent  of  molasses 
and  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  finest  part  of  sugar-cane  fiber. 

We  hear  little  now  about  the  "destruction”  of  the  oleo 
business  by  the  passage  of  the  Grout  bill.  Nonsense!  All 
that  could  be  injured  was  the  fraudulent  part  of  the 
business.  Who  wants  to  bolster  up  a  fraud? 
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THE  STATE  FRUIT  CROP. 

Outlook  in  Hudson  River  Section. 

JUNE  26.— The  crop  of  fruit  throughout  Schoharie 
County  will  be  light,  aside  from  apples.  The  apple  crop 
bids  fair  to  exceed  that  of  last  year,  which  throughout 
the  Schoharie  Valley  was  not  very  good  as  to  quality. 

Middleburg.  w.  e.  b. 

JUNE  26.— Fruit  prospects  are  much  better  than  last 
year,  especially  apples,  and  quality  of  them  Is  fine.  Pears 
are  promising  somewhat  better;  still  nothing  like  a  full 
crop;  Seckels  are  very  light.  Peaches  are  scarce  in  places, 
while  some  orchards  are  promising  well,  but  weather  is 
too  cool  for  peaches  as  yet.  The  white  varieties  of 
peaches  are  looking  much  better  than  the  yellow  or  Craw¬ 
ford  class.  e.  c.  B. 

Athens. 

JUNE  26.— There  will  not  be  a  full  crop  of  fruit  of  any 
one  variety  in  this  county.  Pears  blossomed  pretty  full, 
but  the  freeze  and  high  wind  of  May  10  blasted  much  of 
the  fruit,  and  50  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  is  all  I  can  see 
from  present  indications.  Plums  are  better,  about  75  per 
cent;  early  cherries  very  light,  late  probably  85  per  cent. 
Peaches  about  50  per  cent;  peach  trees  blossomed  quite 
freely,  and  set  nearly  a  full  crop,  but  the  freeze  affected 
the  vitality  of  the  fruit,  and  at  reaching  the  size  of  a 
pea  about  half  dropped.  Apples  may  reach  65  or  70  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop;  Greenings,  although  blossoming 
pretty  full,  have  set  but  little  fruit,  fled  fruit  is  much 
better,  especially  Baldwin,  which  has  set  quite  full  wher¬ 
ever  orchards  have  been  well  cared  for.  f.  b. 

Delmar. 

JUNE  27.— The  outlook  in  this  locality  for  apples  is 
promising,  Baldwins  and  Greenings  showing  nicely,  and 
they  will  be  quite  clean.  Worms,  etc.,  have  destroyed 
but  little  fruit,  and  the  prospect  is  for  a  much  better 
yield  than  last  season,  and  better  quality.  F.  H.  H. 

Greenwich. 

JUNE  27.— In  this  immediate  neighborhood  apples  are 
in  excess  of  last  year,  which  was  very  light,  not  over  4U 
per  cent.  This  year  i  should  say  the  crop  was  about  65 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  Quality  is  good  up  to  date,  but 
yet  to  be  determined  Pears  are  very  shy,  not  over  lu 
per  cent  of. a  crop.  Plums,  positively  nothing,  h.  r>.  l. 

Annandale. 

JUNE  27.— The  fruit  crop  is  not  so  promising  as  the 
bloom  led  fruit  growers  to  expect.  There  has  been  a 
good  yield  of  strawberries  and  will  be  a  fair  yield  of 
other  berries,  notwithstanding  the  freezing  of  the  canes, 
'flie  peach  yield  will  not  equal  that  of  last  year.  The 
frequent  rains  are  swelling  the  fruit,  although  the  June 
drop  lias  been  severe.  The  cold  weather  thus  far  lias  had 
a  tendency  to  keep  down  the  rot,  although  it  shows  some¬ 
what.  Plums  that  overloaded  last  year  have  few  on  now, 
but  others  are  quite  well  loaded,  in  apples,  the  greatest 
shrinkage  of  crop  is  noticeable.  Of  Summer  fruit  there 
will  be  but  little  in  this  section.  Primates  have  none; 
Fall  Pippins  were  full  but  have  dropped  badly,  and  wet 
weather  is  tending  to  increase  the  scab  in  spite  of  spray¬ 
ing.  Baldwins  are  fairly  well  loaded,  while  in  my  or¬ 
chard  1  have  hardly  a  Greening.  This  may  be  different 
with  others,  as  i  had  a  good  crop  last  year  while  my 
neighbors  had  none.  s.  b.  h. 

Blauvelt. 

JUNE  28.— The  light  frosts  and  continued  cool  weather 
have  seriously  shortened  all  fruit  crops,  except  peaches 
and  possibly  grapes.  The  strawberry  crop  is  practically 
all  gathered.  The  crop  has  fallen  far  short  of  what  it 
promised  at  time  of  blooming.  Bed  raspberries,  currants 
and  gooseberries  will  probably  be  but  a  iittle  more  than 
half  a  crop.  Blackberries  winterkilled  to  a  great  extent, 
but  there  will  be  some  line  fruit.  Sweet  cherries  rotted 
badly  and  the  crop  has  been  a  light  one.  Sour  cherries 
are  a  very  large  crop  of  excellent  quality.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years  our  Burbank  plums  nearly  all  failed 
to  blossom.  Other  varieties  of  the  Japan  wiil  probably 
yield  half  a  crop.  Peaches  and  grapes  promise  a  fair 
crop  of  fine  fruit.  Pears  have  dropped  badly,  and  the 
prospect  is  there  will  not  be  over  half  a  crop.  Early 
varieties  of  apples  have  nearly  all  dropped  from  the  trees. 
Winter  apples  are  doing  better.  There  will  be  a  fair 
crop  of  fine  fruit  from  present  appearances. 

Orange  Co.  w.  d.  barns. 

JUNE  30.— In  this  locality  I  think  we  shall  have  one- 
third  crop  of  Bartlett  pears,  one-half  Kieffer,  perhaps 
two-thirds  crop  of  other  sorts  grown  here.  Present  indi¬ 
cations  on  apples  are:  Baldwin  very  light;  Bhode  Island 
Greening,  two-thirds  crop;  Ben  Davis,  same;  Spy,  two- 
thirds;  other  sorts  one-half  to  two-thirds  crop.  It  is  too 
early  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  assurance.  Many  sorts 
are  falling  badly.  I  would  not  sell  less  than  $3  per  barrel. 

Castleton-on-Hudson.  e.  b. 

JUNE  30.— There  will  be  more  apples  and  fewer  pears; 
no  cherries  in  this  neighborhood  this  year.  Apples  look 
fair  at  present.  Trees  that  were  sprayed  last  year  and 
this  have  more  fruit.  Worms  are  not  as  bad  as  the  last 
two  years.  m.  l.  g. 

Stuyvesant. 

JUNE  30. — The  apple  crop  in  this  neighborhood  will  not 
average  over  25  or  30  per  cent  of  a  usual  crop  in  a  bearing 
year;  Baldwins  light,  Pippins  and  Greenings  medium. 
Bast  year  the  worms  stripped  the  foliage  from  most  of 
our  orchards,  though  the  trees  put  forth  new  leaves  they 
matured  very  few  fruit  buds.  There  are  a  few  Green¬ 
ings.  When  the  tent-caterpillar  only  appeared  the  foliage 
was  partly  destroyed,  and  they  have  some  fruit.  Or¬ 
chards  well  sprayed  last  year  will  have  a  medium  crop 
of  fair  apples;  pears  are  very  light.  w.  s.  b. 

Red  Hook. 

Central  New  York  Prospects. 

JUNE  26.— Apples  are  dropping  quite  badly,  and  where¬ 
as  we  had  bloom  and  set  for  nearly  a  full  crop,  we  now 
think  50  per  cent  is  about  right.  Quality  looks  good,  but 
too  early  to  be  assured  of  final  results.  Peaches  about  30 
per  cent  of  a  crop;  plums,  20  per  cent;  pears,  40  per  cent; 
grapes,  50  per  cent;  raspberries,  75  per  cent;  blackcaps, 
40  per  cent;  strawberries  about  gone,  60  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Wayne  Co.  b.  j.  case. 

JUNE  26.— The  fruit  interests  of  this  county  suffered 
severely  by  the  freeze  of  early  May,  peaches,  pears, 
quinces  and  plums  being  almost  entirely  ruined.  Straw¬ 


berries  were  somewhat  injured,  but  favorable  weather 
since  the  freeze  Is  giving  us  nearly  a  full  crop.  Grapes 
show  an  average  injury  of  about  20  per  cent.  Apples, 
particularly  Baldwins,  are  set  for  a  full  crop,  and  there 
Is  every  Indication  of  good  quality.  e.  c.  g. 

Penn  Yan. 

JUNE  26.— Prospect  for  the  fruit  crop  in  this  county 
(Cayuga)  is  not  very  flattering.  Peaches,  plums  and  cher¬ 
ries  are  an  entire  failure;  pears  and  prunes  nearly  so; 
apples,  from  present  appearances,  seem  to  indicate  an 
average  crop,  probably  as  many  again  as  we  had  last 
year,  but  not  by  any  means  a  large  crop.  The  apples  are 
growing  finely  and  look  as  though  the  quality  might  be 
all  right.  Grapes  of  all  kinds  are  setting  full,  and  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  are  making  a  fine  show.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  complaint  of  the  early  apples  all  falling 
off  the  trees,  but  ours  all  hang  full  except  the  Primates, 
and  there  is  none  on  those.  m.  m. 

Port  Byron. 

JUNE  28.— The  strawberry  crop  has  been  from  50  to  60 
per  cent,  and  poor  quality  because  of  frost  and  wet, 
which  made  fruit  rather  soft.  Other  berries  will  be  nearly 
or  quite  a  full  crop,  and  probably  perfect  in  quality.  Cur¬ 
rants  from  half  to  two-thirds  crop;  large  fruit,  early 
cherries  about  10  per  cent,  and  of  course  poor;  late  cher¬ 
ries  better.  Pears  are  better  than  we  thought,  but  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  normal;  quality  likely  to  be  choice. 
Apples  50  per  cent  plus,  and  fine  quality.  Prunes  almost 
a  failure;  no  grapes  of  account  raised  here.  There  will 
be  more  fruit  in  the  aggregate  than  last  year,  and  ex¬ 
cept  strawberries  of  better  quality.  J.  G. 

Weedsport. 

JUNE  28.— Strawberries  are  a  full  crop  except  some  va¬ 
rieties  like  the  Marshall,  which  were  killed  by  the  frost 
in  May.  Baspberries  promise  a  full  crop,  as  do  also  the 
blackberries,  grapes  and  gooseberries.  Early  varieties 
of  currants  are  very  light,  but  late  kinds  are  a  full  crop. 
Early  apples  are  very  light,  but  late  kinds  are  full,  and 
promise  to  be  fine  where  well  cared  for.  Pears  were  all 
killed  except  some  very  late  Winter  varieties.  Early 
peaches  are  a  moderate  crop,  but  late  ones  very  light. 
Most  varieties  of  plums  are  a  moderate  crop  where  well 
cared  for.  There  are  no  early  cherries,  and  a  very  few 
of  the  late  sour  kinds;  some  apricots  in  protected  places. 

Trumansburg.  t>.  R.  f. 

JUNE  30.— The  fruit  outlook  has  materially  improved 
since  the  frost  scare  last  May.  in  our  own  case  the  frost 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  we  will  have  a  fair  setting 
of  apples  with  good  prospects  of  a  crop  another  year. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Burbank  plums  are  setting  a  fail- 
crop  of  fruit,  but  will  need  no  thinning.  Peaches,  quinces 
and  cherries  are  shorter  than  last  year.  Apples  promise 
to  be  quite  fair  and  free  from  blemishes.  vv.  a.  b. 

Farmer. 

JUNE  30,— The  apple  crop  is  very  “spotted”  as  a  rule; 
strong,  vigorous  trees  are  carrying  fair  crops  of  good 
quality.  Orchards  in  sod,  receiving  only  ordinary  care, 
make  a  poor  showing,  even  less  fruit  than  last  season, 
in  some  cases  (four  acres  estimated  50  bushels  only). 
Thoroughly  cultivated  and  sprayed  orchards  show  about 
50  per  cent  of  1896  crop  at  present,  but  many  are  dropping 
freely,  and,  I  fear,  will  continue  to  drop.  I  consider  the 
outlook  very  uncertain.  e.  w.  c. 

North  Rose. 

JUNE  30.— Present  appearances  indicate  less  fruit  than 
last  year.  Cherries  are  not  more  than  half  a  crop;  plums 
about  the  same.  Apples  in  some  orchards  are  dropping 
badly;  how  long  this  will  last  time  will  tell.  Present 
indications  are  more  promising  than  last  year;  it  is  too 
soon  yet  to  judge  what  the  quality  will  be.  Bartlett  and 
Kieffer  pears  will  be  a  smaller  crop  than  last  year; 
quinces  not  over  half  as  many  as  last  year.  Wheat,  rye 
and  oats  are  looking  well;  hay  is  a  light  crop,  although 
there  are  some  very  fine  meadows.  Corn  is  very  back¬ 
ward.  F.  E.  V.  E. 

Stanley. 

JUNE  30.— The  fruit  prospects  in  this  section  are  not 
what  was  looked  for  at  one  time,  and  with  the  exception 
of  apples  are  not  very  flattering.  There  are  some  peaches 
now  and  then  on  a  tree  of  some  hardy  variety  and  in 
protected  places.  The  same  can  be  said  of  plums  and 
quinces;  there  will  be,  I  think,  near  one-fourth  crop  or 
pears.  In  apples,  the  Greenings  have  set  quite  thin,  in 
some  cases  not  any  too  much  so  for  a  nice  quality  and 
good  yield,  but  in  some  orchards  are  too  thin  for  more 
than  half  a  crop.  King  will  be  a  fine  crop;  Hubbardstons 
are  thin,  but  still  enough  for  good  returns.  The  Bald¬ 
wins  in  many  orchards  did  not  flower,  and  in  every  or¬ 
chard  there  are  many  trees  in  the  same  condition;  a 
great  many  of  those  that  did  bloom  are  set  very  full,  but 
at  this  time  are  dropping  very  badly;  still,  in  many  cases 
not  too  much  for  the  benefit  of  either  tree  or  fruit.  The 
general  crop  here  will  average  about  60  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop.  t.  B.  WILSON. 

Hall’s  Corners. 

Reports  from  Western  New  York. 

JUNE  26.— As  the  season  advances  the  damage  from 
early  frost  is  more  apparent.  Apples  are  dropping  quite 
badly,  and  the  fallen  fruit  is  not  wormy,  having  been  well 
sprayed,  and  I  believe  the  difficulty  arises  from  a  weak¬ 
ened  stem,  resulting  from  frost.  The  fruit  set  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Our  leading  varieties  of  apples  are  Baldwin,  Green¬ 
ing,  Russet  and  Twenty  Ounce,  Fall  Pippin,  etc.  Apples 
on  the  trees  are  large  for  the  time  of  year,  and  unusually 
well  colored,  owing,  I  think,  to  cool,  rainy  weather. 
While  the  product  will  be  much  less  than  an  early  esti¬ 
mate  would  Indicate,  I  think  we  now  have  prospect  for 
a  fair  average  crop  of  well-developed,  handsome  fruit. 
Cherries  are  about  one-half  crop,  extra  good  quality, 
peaches  less  than  one-half  crop.  Quinces,  which  promised 
abundance  early,  are  blasted  extensively.  Pears  are  not 
holding  their  own  as  well  as  apples;  plums  badly  injured 
and  dropping.  c.  b. 

Spencerport. 

JUNE  26.— After  the  freeze  scare,  farmers  settled  down 
to  the  idea  that  they  would  have  a  crop  of  apples,  but  to 
what  extent  appearances  then  did  not  indicate.  Two  or 
three  weeks  after  this  apples  had  grown  and  were  very 
promising,  so  that  good  judges  thought  that  there  would 
be  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  a  crop  and  a  high  grade  of 
apples,  Baldwins  and  Kings  leading  in  quantity.  Green¬ 
ings  next,  all  other  varieties  very  light.  All  of  this  was 


changed  about  16  days  since,  as  a  blight  or  fungus  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  in  all  orchards,  whether  they  were  well 
cared  for  or  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Some  or¬ 
chards  show  the  fungus  very  light,  others  a  good  deal. 
At  this  time  of  writing  it  is  very  difficult  to  forecast  the 
result,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  the  event  that  nothing 
more  of  this  kind  appears  there  will  be  two-thirds,  at 
least,  of  what  was  estimated  two  weeks  ago.  I  have  had 
conversations  with  many  farmers,  and  have  been  in  many 
orchards,  and  the  views  that  I  have  given  you  are  based 
on  both  information  obtained  from  farmers  and  my  own 
observations.  The  general  idea  is  that  much  of  the  fruit 
that  is  imperfect  will  ultimately  drop,  thus  leaving  the 
better  grade  of  apples  to  mature  better  than  they  would 
otherwise.  s.  c.  bowen. 

Orleans  Co 

JUNE  27.— The  outlook  is  for  a  much  larger  yield  of 
apples  than  last  year.  Baldwin  and  King  promise  best; 
Greening  and  Roxbury  Russets  will  be  light  crop.  The 
quality  will  not  be  as  good  as  last  year.  f.  h.  g. 

Holley. 

JUNE  27.— The  cherry  crop  is  light  here,  but  good  qual¬ 
ity,  excepting  early  ones,  which  rotted  badly.  Tartarians 
are  showing  up  well,  but  not  a  large  crop.  There  is  a 
good  showing  of  prunes  if  they  don’t  drop  before  pick¬ 
ing  time;  quality  will  be  fine.  Apples  are  said  to  be  a 
good  crop  and  good  quality.  Cool  weather  has  kept  in¬ 
sects  from  working.  Peaches  are  pretty  well  frozen  here. 
There  will  be  some  pears.  l.  e.  h. 

Plttsford. 

JUNE  30.— The  fruit  trees  in  western  New  York  are  very 
healthy.  Having  just  spent  three  days  In  viewing  the 
prospects  I  can  say  that  we  will  not  be  flooded  with  any 
one  kind  of  tree  fruit.  Peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes, 
quinces  and  cherries  are  a  very  light  crop;  apples  mod¬ 
erate  as  to  quantity,  but  fine  quality,  j.  b.  collamer. 

Monroe  Co. 

JUNE  30.— We  estimate  that  apples  will  be  about  60  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop,  Baldwins  leading  all  other  varieties, 
which  will  not  exceed  over  30  per  cent  of  the  crop.  Pears, 
peaches,  plums  and  cherries  are  a  light  crop,  less  than 
half  of  last  year.  Apples  are  more  than  three  times  that 
of  last  year,  and  appear  to  be  of  good  quality.  Spraying 
has  been  more  thoroughly  done  than  In  previous  years. 
The  season  is  very  backward  and  weather  cold.  Many 
cabbages  are  being  planted  under  favorable  conditions. 
Corn  and  beans  are  small  and  are  poor  In  color. 

Hilton.  b.  w.  b. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Six  men  were  killed  June  26  by  falls  of 
rock  in  an  iron  mine  at  Port  Oram,  N.  J.  .  .  .  A  tor¬ 
nado  which  swept  across  central  Indiana  June  25  extended 
for  about  16  miles,  and  varied  in  width  from  three  to  six 
miles.  In  this  path  factories  were  wrecked,  houses  un¬ 
roofed  and  blown  from  their  foundations,  windows  and 
doors  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  wind,  thousands  of 
acres  of  growing  crops  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wind 
or  cut  into  shreds  by  the  hail,  and  barns  were  demolish¬ 
ed.  Cattle  were  killed  and  Injured,  machinery  was  wreck¬ 
ed,  forests  were  twisted  and  bent  and  broken,  telegraph 
and  telephone  poles  were  snapped  off  and  the  wires  scat¬ 
tered  in  confusion  along  the  highways  and  the  lines  of 
railway.  Great  as  the  damage  was,  it  is  remarkable  that 
only  two  persons  were  killed — James  Van  Hoy,  a  young 
man  of  22,  crushed  in  a  falling  barn  at  Pendleton,  and 
James  Bailey,  a  farmer,  caught  in  the  wreck  at  McCords- 
ville.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  damage  in  the 
path  of  the  storm  places  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,- 
590,000.  A  similar  storm  extended  over  South  Dakota  and 
northwestern  Iowa  on  the  same  day.  The  path  of  the 
storm  covered  a  space  about  50  miles  wide,  and  extended 
from  Pierre,  S.  D.,  to  a  point  near  Be  Mars,  la.  Within 
its  track  there  was  not  a  community  that  has  not  suf¬ 
fered  loss  of  property.  At  Hudson,  S.  D.,  one  life  was 
lost,  and  the  damage  to  towns  in  the  vicinity  will  amount 
to  about  $50,000.  The  entire  loss  from  the  storm  will  be 
more  than  $500,000.  The  principal  damage  is  to  barns, 
house  roofs,  outbuildings  crops  and  stock.  The  storm 
was  like  a  fierce  tropical  gale,  which  swept  across  the 
country  with  unabated  fury  for  more  than  an  hour.  Its 
velocity  was  from  70  to  80,  and,  at  times,  90  miles  an  hour. 
Store  fronts  and  plate  glass  windows  were  blown  in, 
houses  were  unroofed,  barns  were  overturned,  and 
throughout  the  entire  section  there  is  not  a  windmill  left 
standing.  .  .  .  June  29  severe  storms  prevailed  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Near  Evansville,  Ind.,  three  per¬ 
sons  were  killed,  several  others  injured,  and  property 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $100,000.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ex¬ 
cessive  rain  and  wind  prevailed  June  28-29,  causing  $250,- 
000  damage.  Four  persons  were  killed  by  a  storm  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  June  29. 

CONGRESS.— June  26  the  House  passed  the  Philippine 
Government  bill  practically  as  it  came  from  the  commit¬ 
tee.  .  .  .  June  27,  the  General  Deficiency  bill,  the  last 
of  the  big  supply  measures,  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  A 
slight  protest  was  made  against  the  appropriations  of 
$500,000  for  the  Buffalo  Exposition  and  $160,000  for  the 
Charleston  Exposition,  but  finally  they  were  included  in 
the  bill.  The  measure  also  carries  $45,000  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  expenses  of  the  last  illness  and  death  of 
President  McKinley,  that  amount  Including  the  pay  of 
the  physicians.  ...  In  addition  to  regular  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  the  work  of  the  present  Congress  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows:  Passed  Panama  Canal  bill.  Killed 
bill  for  Government  cable  to  Philippines.  Passed  River 
and  Harbor  bill  carrying  $70,000,000.  Passed  Irrigation 
bill.  Passed  thousands  of  special  pension  bills.  Pro¬ 
hibited  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  butter.  Abolished  $70,- 
000,000  In  war  taxes.  Ship  Subsidy  bill  passed  by  Senate 
and  killed  in  the  House.  Reenacted  Chinese  exclusion. 
Appropriated  $360,000  for  remodeling  the  White  House. 
Passed  appropriation  bills  exceeding  those  of  any  session 
except  in  war.  It  has  failed  to  relieve  Cuba  by  means 
of  reduction.  Failed  to  enact  a  militia  law.  Refused  to 
pass  a  bill  for  a  general  staff  of  the  army.  Smothered  all 
reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign  countries.  Failed  to 
provide  for  Consular  reform.  Passed  no  legislation  for 
the  regulation  of  trusts.  Set  its  face  against  tariff  revi¬ 
sion  and  tariff  reform.  Postponed  action  on  the  bill 
creating  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Placed  no  new 
restrictions  on  European  immigration.  ...  In  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  June  30,  Mr.  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia,  made  a  speech 
in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  which  drew  sharp 
replies  from  Mr.  Platt,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Hanna, 
of  Ohio,  who  deprecated  any  annexation  proposition  at 
this  time,  and  urged  that  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
sensible  of  its  obligations  to  the  civilized  world,  if  not 
to  Cuba.  The  Elkins  resolution  for  annexation  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Cuban  Relations  Committee.  Hot  words 
passed  between  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Beveridge, 
of  Indiana,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and,  after  adjourn¬ 
ment,  was  followed  up  by  a  physical  assault  by  the  Texas 
Senator  on  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  The  trouble  grew 
out  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  criticism  of  the  State  Department  and 
of  Ambassador  Clayton  in  connection  with  the  case  of 
an  American  citizen  in  Mexico.  .  .  .  Congress  ad¬ 
journed  July  1.  The  appropriations  made  during  this 
term  amount  to  over  $800,000,000. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Just  In  front  of  my  pew  sits  a  maiden— 

A  little  brown  wing  on  her  hat. 

With  its  touches  of  tropical  azure, 

And  sheen  of  the  sun  upon  that. 

Through  the  bloom  colored  pane  shines  a 
glory 

By  which  the  vast  shadows  are  stirred, 
But  I  pine  for  the  spirit  and  splendor 

That  painted  the  wing  of  the  bird. 

The  organ  rolls  down  Its  great  anthem; 

With  the  soul  of  a  song  it  is  blent; 

But  for  me,  I  am  sick  for  the  singing 

Of  one  little  song  that  is  spent. 

The  voice  of  the  curate  is  gentle, 

“No  sparrow  shall  fall  to  the  ground”; 
But  the  poor  broken  wing  on  the  bonnet 

Is  mocking  the  merciful  sound. 

— Credit  Lost. 

• 

A  small  convenience  worth  having  is 
a  pineapple  clip,  a  little  instrument 
which  snips  out  the  “eyes”  when  peeling 
a  pineapple.  It  is  difficult  to  gouge  out 
these  tough  spots  with  an  ordinary 
knife. 

* 

A  reader  asks  how  to  make  dough¬ 
nuts  with  sour  cream.  Here  is  a  tested 
recipe  for  them:  Beat  together  until 
light  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  three  eggs. 
Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  with  a  cupful 
of  sour  cream,  and  add  to  sugar  and 
eggs;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little 
ground  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  soft  dough  to  roll  out. 
Cut  into  circles  with  a  ring  cutter  and 
fry  in  deep  hot  fat. 

* 

An  expert  on  domestic  fruit  canning 
tells  us  that,  being  obliged  to  store  her 
jars  in  an  upstairs  room,  she  is  driven 
to  various  expedients  to  keep  down  the 
temperature  during  hot  weather.  One 
plan  is  to  wring  two  large  Turkish 
towels  out  of  cold  water,  and  hang  them 
over  a  line  in  a  current  of  air,  in  the 
room  to  be  cooled.  The  evaporation  of 
the  water  as  the  towels  dry  lowers  the 
temperature  several  degrees. 

* 

A  comical  little  spectacle  case  noted 
among  novelties  in  fancy  work  was  a 
small  negro  doll,  dressed  in  yellow  satin. 
The  skirt  is  made  of  two  strips  of  yellow 
satin  ribbon  sewn  together.  Another 
strip  of  ribbon  on  the  skirt  formed  a 
pocket  to  hold  the  glasses,  and  on  this 
were  painted  the  words  “I  spec  so.”  The 
waist  was  trimmed  with  lace,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  turban  was  twisted  on  the  head.  A 
ribbon  loop  at  the  back  provided  for 
hanging  up. 

* 

The  Royal  Doulton  china,  English 
ware  which  always  displays  quaint  old- 
fashioned  shapes,  is  shown  in  handsome 
coronation  designs.  Among  these  are 
pitchers  and  drinking  cups  in  shades  of 
brown,  cream  and  olive,  bearing  medal¬ 
lions  of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra  and  the  British  coat  of  arms;  also 
beautiful  ivory  white  china  showing 
miniatures  of  the  King  and  Queen  In 
colors  on  cups  and  saucers,  plates  and 
small  dishes,  further  embellished  with 
royal  monograms  and  emblems.  The 
patriotic  American  may  buy  a  brown 
Doulton  pitcher  of  Colonial  shape  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  stars  and  stripes  and 
the  first  verse  of  “My  Country  ’Tis  of 
Thee.”  Oddest  of  all  the  Doulton  de¬ 
signs  are  imitations  of  the  puzzle  cups 
of  two  centuries  and  more  ago,  in  which 
an  intricate  pattern  is  pierced  around 
the  rim  of  the  vessel,  so  that  no  one  can 
drink  from  it  without  spilling  some  of 
the  liquid,  except  by  the  exercise  of 
marvelous  ingenuity.  There  are  Toby 
pitchers  and  mugs,  too,  such  as  honest 
Gabriel  Vardon  drank  from  in  Barnaby 
Rudge,  these  representing  the  form  of  a 
stout  old  gentleman  in  a  three-cornered 
hat.  Doubtless  there  are  some  of  our 
readers  who  still  possess  such  ware,  not 


the  modern  make,  but  the  old  English 
crockery  that  came  to  the  Colonies  many 
generations  since.  It  is  always  inter¬ 
esting,  and  often  valuable. 

* 

All  the  various  shades  of  tan  color 
are  very  popular  again  this  Summer, 
coming  in  many  different  tones,  such  as 
pongee,  leather,  burnt  bread,  ecru,  al¬ 
mond,  bisque  and  mode.  Unfortunately, 
the  tan  shades  are  “trying”  to  many 
wearers,  and  it  is  usually  the  woman 
whose  complexion  should  warn  her 
against  such  tints  who  insists  upon 
wearing  them.  A  little  trimming  of 
bright  red  is  always  desirable  with  tan 
color.  Many  of  the  pongees  this  year 
have  polka  dots  of  bright  red,  corn¬ 
flower  blue  or  emerald  green,  and  are 
then  trimmed  with  velvet  of  the  same 
shade.  Pongee  is  one  of  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  of  all  silks;  it  makes  admirable 
blouses  and  handsome  traveling  wraps, 
but  it  is  extremely  “slinky,”  and  made 
into  a  skirt  it  clings  around  the  wearer’s 
ankles  like  a  well-rolled  umbrella.  It 
must  be  made  over  a  drop  skirt  possess¬ 
ing  sufficient  determination  to  resist  the 
clinging  tendency  of  the  pongee. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  fancy  blouse  with  large  collar  has 
for  its  foundation  a  fitted  lining  that 
closes  at  the  center  front.  The  waist 
proper  consists  of  front  and  back,  and  is 
arranged  over  the  foundation,  closing 
invisibly  beneath  the  left  front.  To  the 
waist  is  seamed  the  big  ornamental  col¬ 
lar.  The  center  front  is  soft  and  full, 
is  shirred  across  with  tiny  tucks  at  in¬ 
tervals  and  finished  with  a  stock  collar. 
The  sleeves  are  in  elbow  length  with 
soft  frills,  but  these  last  can  be  cut 
longer  and  converted  into  puffed  under¬ 
sleeve  of  full  length  gathered  at  the 
wrists  into  straight  cuffs  of  lace,  the 
pattern  providing  for  both  styles.  To 
cut  this  blouse  for  a  woman  of  medium 
size  3%  yards  of  material  21  inches 
wide,  3*4  yards  27  inches  wide,  2% 
yards  32  inches  wide,  or  2 %  yards  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required  with  2*4 
yards  of  chiffon  for  full  front  and  un¬ 
der-sleeves  and  %  yard  of  contrasting 
material  for  collar.  The  pattern  No. 


32  to  40  bust. 

4145  is  cut  in  size  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and 
40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  pleated  skirt  is  cut  in  nine  gores 
that  widen  perceptibly  as  they  approach 
the  lower  edge,  and  are  specially  adapted 
to  narrow  goods.  At  each  seam,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  cover  it,  is  a  deep  pleat 
that  is  stitched  flat  to  flounce  depth.  At 
the  back  is  a  flat  inverted  pleat  that 
gives  the  requisite  snug  fit  about  the 
hips,  yet  provides  fullness  below.  The 
lower  portion  falls  in  soft  full  folds  that 
give  a  flounce  effect.  To  cut  this  skirt 
in  the  medium  size  10%  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  21  inches  wide,  7*/4  yards  27  inches 


wide,  7*,4  yards  32  inches  wide  or  4% 
yards  44  inches  wide  will  be  required. 
The  pattern  No.  4134  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


A  Word  for  the  Workers. 

Much  has  been  said  in  these  pages 
about  giving  our  children,  as  well  as 
other  young  animals,  a  balanced  ration. 
Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  the  fathers. 
Do  not  over-work  the  boys.  This  is  a 
matter  a  busy  mother  is  not  likely  to 
know  about.  I  speak  now  of  boys  from 
14  to  18,  the  age  when  a  boy,  if  he  is 
good  and  willing,  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  over-worked  on  a  farm,  for  the 
Summer  days  are  long  and  the  chores 
must  be  done,  in  addition  to  a  long  day’s 
work.  Then  it  is  up  in  the  morning  at 
five  o’clock,  and  if  there  are  many  cows 
to  be  milked  it  is  a  long  time  before 


4134  Nine  Gored  Skirt, 
22  to  30  Waist. 


breakfast.  The  forenoons  are  so  long; 
it  seems  as  though  dinner  time  would 
never  come.  It  would  be  much  better 
for  men  and  boys  both  to  take  a  lunch 
to  the  lot  with  them.  Plain  food  and 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  like  charity, 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  boys  sur¬ 
vive  an  amount  of  hardship  and  priva¬ 
tion  which  they  ought  not  io  be  obliged 
to  endure.  Right  here  is  where  the  su¬ 
perior  education  of  the  mother  will  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit.  By  careful  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  most  nourishing  foods, 
which  are  often  at  the  same  time  the 
cheapest,  she  can  help  them  all.  It  is 
often  hard  for  all  hands  on  a  mortgaged 
farm  when  little  help  can  be  hired,  and 
that  very  thing  is  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
for  hired  help  does  not,  as  a  rule,  do  the 
children  any  good.  Sometimes  some  of 
the  good  pork  out  of  the  barrel  may  be 
exchanged  for  a  “neck  piece,”  or  a  good 
meaty  soup  bone  at  the  butcher’s.  An¬ 
other  thing  which  will  give  a  great 
amount  of  nourishment  for  little  ex¬ 
pense  is  calf’s  head,  or  sheep’s  trotters. 
I  know  my  words  will  bring  a  cry  of  dis¬ 
gust  from  many  people  who  have  seen 
them  cut  off  and  thrown  to  the  dog 
when  a  calf  or  a  lamb  was  prepared  for 
market,  but  if  they  had  been  through 
European  markets,  as  I  have,  and  seen 
such  things  laid  out  for  sale  as  white 
and  pure  as  abundant  scalding  and  care¬ 
ful  scraping  can  make  them,  they  would 
look  upon  them  with  more  respect,  when 
they  see  hard-working  people  buy  for  a 
few  cents  what  will  give  them  the  most 
food  for  building  up  of  brain  and  bone 
and  nerve.  mary  burwell. 


Household  Notes. 

“A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained,” 
was  taught  me  when  a  child,  and  to  care 
for  things  comes  second  nature.  Very 
seldom  do  we  see  a  broom  properly 
cared  for  or  used,  even  when  sweeping. 
Perhaps  I  turn  the  broom  four  or  five 
times  in  sweeping  one  room,  so  the  wear 
will  come  equally  on  both  sides,  and  I 
never  have  one-sided  brooms.  Occasion¬ 
ally  they  are  put  in  the  boiler  of  suds 
on  washday,  then  stood  on  handle  to  let 
the  water  run  down  where  the  broom 
corn  is  fastened  to  the  handle.  A  broom 
should  never  be  set  down  on  the  brush 
end,  but  on  the  handle;  better  still  have 
it  hung  up.  My  neighbors  use  three  and 
four  brooms  to  my  one.  Why?  Because 
they  are  not  cared  for,  not  that  they  are 
used  more. 

In  baking  juicy  pies  make  a  small  slit 
In  the  center  of  top  crust  and  insert  a 
little  funnel  or  cornucopia  made  of  white 
paper.  Tne  juice  rises  in  this  ana  aoes 
not  run  out  over  the  edges.  I  never 
have  a  pie  run  over,  since  I  tried  this. 
How  much  these  little  things  save  one’s 
time  and  patience,  and  make  life  hap¬ 
pier! 

We  had  two  large  branches  of  peaches 
broken  off  loaded  with  fruit  nearly 
grown  but  hard,  last  Summer.  I  could 
not  see  them  go  to  waste,  so  tried  pick¬ 
ling  them.  I  first  rubbed  them  well  to 
get  off  the  fuzz,  then  stuck  a  clove  in 
each,  made  a  syrup  of  one  pint  vinegar 
to  two  pounds  of  sugar;  as  the  vinegar 
was  very  strong  put  in  one-third  water, 
cooked  them  slowly.  When  done  I  filled 
glass  jars,  and  for  a  relish  with  meats, 
eic.,  they  are  fine.  There  was  a  great 
crop  of  peaches  here  in  Missouri.  When 
making  peach  butter  I  put  in  a  little 
boiled  cider  in  one  batch,  and  so  have 
apple  butter  for  a  change.  Apples  were 
scarce  and  high.  mrs.  f.  c.  Johnson. 


At*  one  ^ 
HALF  THE  COST 


Lion  Goffee 

has  better  strength  and 
flavor  than  many  so-call¬ 
ed  “fancy”  brands. 

Bulk  coffee  at  the  same 
price  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Lion  in  quality. 

In  i  lb.  air  tight, 
sealed  packages. 


$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  $2.25  each 
I  $s.  00  Quaker  “  “  8.50  each 

|  $10.00  **  "  “  O.IO  each 

$1.00  Face  <fe  Head  Steam.  Attch.  05e 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
i  Free  with  all  "Quakers." 
Write  for  our  Hew  Cata- 
log-tie,  special  60-Day  offer, 
I  Don’t  miss  it.  Your  last 
I  chance.  New  plan,  new 
|  prices  to  a  grouts,  gales- 
i— men,  managers.  Wonder¬ 
ful  sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  MT*  Oo.f  »7  World  Bid*.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


A  Hof  Proposition, 


Our  full  line  of  Kulumuzoo  Steel 
IkungcH,  Steel  Cook  and  Oak  J 
Minting  Stoves  sent  anywhere  on 

30  Days’ Free  Trial 

|  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory 
|  prices,  freight  prepaid.  The  best* 
stove  proposition  ever  offered.  If” 
you  want  to  know  more,  send 
forourfree  catalogue. 

|  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


The  World’s  Regulator 

Nearly  ten  million  Elgin  watches 
act  as  one  great  pendulum  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  hours  of  business,  travel 
and  pleasure  the  world  over.  Every 


Watch 

is  made  of  the  finest  materials  by 
the  most  skilled  hands. 

Always  look  for  the  watch  word 
“Elgin,”  engraved  on  the  works 
of  the  world's  best  watches. Send 
for  free  booklet  about  watches. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  C0.t  Elgin,  III. 
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An  Emergency  Dinner. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  housekeeper  on 
a  farm  is  often  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
provide  for  the  unexpected  guest  who 
arrives  near  the  dinner  hour,  for  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  unwritten  law  the  mid¬ 
day  meal  Is  one  which  never  varies 
three  seconds  in  its  time  of  being  served, 
and  that  is  on  the  stroke  of  12  by  the 
kitchen  clock.  The  butcher  and  the 
baker  who  dwell  in  the  adjoining  town 
are  unable  to  contribute  to  her  needs, 
and  she  must  make  the  most  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  at  hand,  and  providing  the  meat 
is  sometimes  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  meal,  even  if  the  brooks  are  full  of 
fish,  and  the  chicken  yard  of  fowls,  for 
it  takes  time  to  catch  and  prepare 
either;  more  time  than  the  emergency 
dinner  ever  allows.  It  is  frequently 
here  that  pork,  much  abused  from  a  hy¬ 
gienic  point  of  view,  has  to  play  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  dinner;  but  there  are 
many  ways  of  serving  it  which  often 
prove  delectable  to  those  who  only  par¬ 
take  of  it  on  rare  occasions. 

Pork  freshened  in  the  potato  water 
with  the  boiling  potatoes,  and  then  fried 
to  the  perfection  of  crispiness,  and 
served  with  fresh  lettuce  is  both  whole¬ 
some  and  palatable.  Pieces  of  pork  may 
be  turned  through  the  meat  chopper, 
then  mix  the  meat  with  eggs,  and  cook 
the  same  as  in  scrambled  eggs.  Or  a 
batter  can  be  made  from  one  egg,  flour, 
sweet  milk  and  baking  powder;  pour 
this  over  thin  slices  of  pork  in  the  fry¬ 
ing  pan,  and  cook  all  together.  The  pork 
should  be  partially  fried  before  adding 
the  batter.  Again,  an  excellent  meat 
pie  can  be  made  from  salt  pork  if  an 
hour’s  warning  be  given.  Cut  the  pork 
iuto  dice  pieces,  fill  into  a  deep  baking 
dish,  add  one  sliced  onion,  a  few  sliced 
potatoes,  the  regulation  seasoning  of 
sage,  or  Summer  savory,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  a  sprinkling  of  flour,  and  one  pint 
of  water.  Cover  with  a  biscuit  crust. 
Just  before  removing  from  the  oven  pour 
over  one  pint  of  fresh  sweet  milk,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  penetrate  the  pie,  and  nicely 
brown  before  taking  out. 

It  is  practical  and  saves  much  anxiety 
many  times  to  keep  a  supply  of  canned 
goods  on  hand,  as  they  may  be  utilized 
in  many  ways,  although  canned  meats 
are  never  equal  to  prime  cuts,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  usually  a  little  culinary  skill  to 
make  them  as  palatable  as  the  good  cook 
desires,  yet  the  use  of  them  is  often  im¬ 
perative  to  form  a  variety.  Canned  fish 
does  not  require  much  attention,  but 
may  be  served  as  it  is,  excepting  mack- 
eral,  which  demands  a  dressing  of 
cream  and  butter.  Fish  salads  are  out 
of  the  question  in  a  hastily-prepared 
meal.  It  is  an  improvement  to  smother 
canned  beefsteak  in  onions.  Canned 
corn  and  roast  beef  may  both  be  com¬ 
bined  with  scrambled  eggs  and  served 
on  toast,  forming  savory  dishes  when 
seasoned  properly,  which  takes  little 
time  to  prepare.  Toast  is  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  solace  when  time  is  limited,  as 
everything  imaginable  and  a  few  things 
you  do  not  imagine  may  be  served  on 
toast,  from  quail  to  codfish,  dried  beef, 
eggs  in  various  ways,  and  many  kinds 
of  vegetables,  asparagus  and  mushrooms 
being  exceptionally  good. 

Shortcake,  which  can  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  very  quickly  (one  will  bake  in  15 
minutes)  is  a  great  help  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  dinner,  for  by  L-.viding  it  can  be 
made  to  answer  a  twofold  purpose,  using 
it  as  a  dessert  and  also  in  the  meat 
course.  Leftovers  of  cold  veal,  mutton, 
beef,  or  fowls,  when  reheated  in  a  lib¬ 
eral  allowance  of  stock,  may  then  be 
poured  over  crust,  and  will  form  enough 
to  serve  a  tableful,  whereas  the  meat  in 
itself  would  have  been  inadequate. 

The  use  of  canned  vegetables  on  a 
farm  is  as  necessary  often  as  to  those 
living  in  any  other  locality.  The  vege¬ 
table  garden  cannot  be  relied  upon  at  all 
seasons,  and  the  time  it  takes  to  gather 
the  fresh  vegetables  is  frequently  a 
source  of  great  inconvenience  to  a  hur¬ 
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ried  housewife,  although  she  may  gather 
them  at  other  times  and  can  them  her¬ 
self.  The  supply  of  canned  stock  should 
never  be  permitted  to  run  low,  or  the 
lack  is  sure  to  be  felt.  The  housekeeper 
on  the  farm  has  an  advantage  over  many 
other  housekeepers  in  serving  vege¬ 
tables,  in  always  having  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  sweet  cream  to  season  them 
with,  which  imparts  a  flavor  milk  and 
butter  can  never  give.  Another  easily- 
prepared  dish  is  tomatoes  and  macaroni. 
The  macaroni  will  cook  in  10  minutes 
and  the  tomatoes  reheat  in  less  time. 
Drain  the  macaroni,  pour  the  tomatoes 
over  it,  and  season  with  butter,  salt  and 
pepper. 

Potatoes  always  form  part  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  dinner,  although  mentioned  last. 
The  quickest  and  easiest  way  to  serve 
them  is  mashed,  only  let  them  be  well 
prepared;  a  badly  mashed  potato  is 
one  of  the  poorest  articles  of  food  ever 
placed  on  the  table.  Drain  the  potatoes 
perfectly  dry,  and  let  them  steam  a  few 
minutes  before  mashing,  which  must  be 
very  thoroughly  done.  Season  with  salt, 
pepper,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and 
one  cupful  ot  cream  to  three  pints  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Beat  until  as  light  as  a  foam 
and  pile  lightly  on  a  dish.  Do  not  crush 
into  a  hard  mound  smoothed  over  with 
a  knife  blade,  and  decorated  with  cob¬ 
blestones  of  butter.  It  spoils  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  they  are  not  realistic  graves. 

The  desserts  are  the  simplest  parts  of 
an  emergency  dinner,  for  there  is  usual¬ 
ly  stale  cake,  or  crackers  in  the  house, 
which  may  be  served  with  whipped 
cream,  or  a  boiled  custard.  Soak  the 
crackers  in  hot  water  and  spread  over 
with  butter  before  adding  the  sauce. 
The  above-mentioned  shortcake  is  an¬ 
other  quickly-made  dessert.  Split  and 
butter  the  cake  and  fill  with  canned 
fruit.  Serve  with  sweetened  cream. 
Steamed  suet  puddings  when  made  rich 
enough  with  fruit  will  keep  indefinitely, 
and  can  be  got  ready  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice  by  simply  reheating,  and  serving 
with  a  boiled  sauce.  sabaii  rodney. 


A  Woman  Mail  Carrier. 

RURAL  DELIVERY  IN  FEMININE  HANDS. 

The  occupation  of  rural  mail  carrier 
for  a  woman  is  undoubtedly  something 
of  a  novelty,  but  I  find  it  not  an  un¬ 
pleasant  nor  very  difficult  position  to 
fill.  Aside  from  an  occasional  unpleas¬ 
ant  incident  I  find  the  life  of  an  R.  F. 
D.  carrier  rather  a  pleasant  one.  My 
usual  round  of  work  begins  by  getting 
to  the  post  office  at  about  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  taking  my  mail  from  a 
basket  where  it  has  been  thrown  by  the 
postmaster  as  the  mails  come  in  during 
the  day,  and  packing  each  individual’s 
mail  by  itself,  which  usually  requires 
about  30  to  40  minutes,  packing  in  our 
pouches  in  order  of  boxes  on  route.  I 
get  on  the  road  slightly  before  eight 
o’clock,  very  often  furnishing  my  first 
patrons  their  mail  while  they  are  eating 
their  breakfast.  While  the  town  folks 
have  hardly  thought  of  their  mail  my 
farmers  have  been  able  to  see  the 
weather  and  market  reports  and  import¬ 
ant  general  news  before  beginning  their 
day’s  work.  The  boxes  on  the  route  are 
so  placed  tnat  we  do  not  have  to  leave 
our  buggy  to  serve  them,  many  times 
placing  the  mail  in  the  box  as  our  horse 
walks  by  without  stopping,  or  pass  It  to 
the  hand  of  some  anxious  one  waiting 
to  receive  it.  We  notice  where  there 
are  very  old  persons  in  the  families 
served  they  are  at  the  box  to  meet  us 
and  exchange  a  cheery  good  morning. 
When  the  patron  has  mail  to  send  out 
it  is  placed  in  the  box  and  the  signal 
put  out,  which  is  easily  seen  as  we  drive 
up  to  the  box. 

We  carry  stamps,  envelopes,  postal 
cards;  issue  money  orders,  register  let¬ 
ters,  and,  in  fact,  supply  our  patrons 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — AUv. 


anything  they  can  get  at  the  post  office, 
besides  doing  any  little  shopping  they 
may  call  for.  Our  route  is  about  24 
miles,  and  usually  takes  about  six  hours 
to  make,  serving  about  80  boxes  and 
handling  about  5,000  pieces  of  mail  per 
month,  the  Department  requiring  us  to 
keep  strict  account  of  each  variety  and 
piece  of  mail  handled.  The  most  notice¬ 
able  feature  of  our  work  has  been  the 
great  increase  of  papers  taken.  In  many 
instances  people  who  only  took  one 
weekly  paper  now  get  several  dailies, 
more  weeklies,  with  frequently  some 
of  the  best  magazines,  showing  how 
quickly  the  farmer  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  refining  influences  of  the  good 
things  furnished  by  the  rural  free  de¬ 
livery.  LILLIAN  OHLOTFELTY. 

Iowa. 


Advertising  Philanthropists. 

“It’s  amazing  how  generous  some 
folks  are,”  said  Mr.  Applegate,  in  the 
Youth’s  Companion.  He  had  been  study¬ 
ing  one  of  the  cheap  periodicals  that 
seem  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  equally 
cheap  advertisers.  “I  cal’late  if  I  had 
time  to  write  letters,  and  postage 
stamps  to  mail  ’em,  I  could  fill  the  barn 
chamber  with  things  that’s  offered  free. 

“Here’s  a  man  wants  to  send  medicine 
to  cure  consumption.  Another’ll  give 
you  a  gold  ring,  if  you’ll  only  ask  him 
foi  it,  and  another  says  he’ll  tell  you, 
for  a  stamp,  how  to  get  a  chiny  tea-set 
free.  As  near  as  I  can  reckon,  there’s 
30  concerns  advertising  here  to  give 
away  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
dollars’  wuth  of  valuable  articles,  not 
counting  the  books  and  circulars  and 
free  prescriptions  for  never-failing  medi¬ 
cines. 

“Don’t  s’pose  they’d  really  do  it,  do 
you?  No,  neither  did  I.  Things  that 
are  wuth  having  are  wuth  paying  for, 
and  my  experience  is  that  you  always 
do  pay  for  ’em  some  way  or  other. 
There’s  a  catch  in  these  ‘gift’  offers, 
same  as  there  was  in  that  bargain  young 
Jed  Hopkins  made  with  his  pa. 

“You  know  his  pa,  Eli  Hopkins? 
Meanest  man  in  town.  Doesn’t  think 
any  more  of  a  dollar  than  some  folks 
do  of  their  lives,  Eli  doesn’t.  Well,  one 
year  he  told  Jed  that  if  he’d  do  all  the 
work  on  a  certain  patch  of  corn  he 
should  have  old  Spotty’s  next  calf.  Jed 
didn’t  have  much  of  anything  he  could 
call  his  own,  except  his  warts,  and  he 
jumped  at  the  chance.  Calf  was  turned 
right  over  to  him  when  it  arrived,  too. 
Oh,  yes,  and  Jed  had  all  the  care  of  it. 

“Come  along  about  time  when  the 
butcher  would  have  bought  the  calf — 
that  is,  if  Jed  hadn’t  been  going  to  raise 
it,  as  he  thought  he  was — and  one  day 
old  Eli  says,  ‘I  dunno,  my  son,  but  you 
and  me’d  ought  to  have  a  settlement 
about  that  there  critter  ’fore  he  runs  ye 
too  fur  in  debt.’ 

“  ‘Settlement?’  says  Jed.  ‘Why,  I 
earned  the  calf,  and  you  give  it  to  me!’ 

“  ‘Sure  enough,’  old  Eli  says.  ‘But 
that  calf  ain’t  lived  on  wind,  you  recol¬ 
lect,  and  we  didn’t  make  any  trade  about 
the  feed.  I  cal’late  the  calf’s  wuth  so 
much,  and  the  milk  he’s  drunk  was  wuth 
so  much.’  It  was  about  75  cents  more 
than  he  reckoned  the  calf  to  be  wuth. 
‘But  seeing’s  I  don’t  want  to  be  hard 
on  ye,’  says  old  Eli,  ‘I’m  willing  to  take 
the  calf  for  his  board,  and  call  it  square.’ 

“I  should  be  afraid,  if  I  let  one  o’  these 
philanthropists  give  me  a  calf,  that  he’d 
make  me  pay  high  for  the  milk,”  Mr. 
Applegate  moralized,  as  he  tossed  away 
the  paper,  “and  more’u  likely  he’d  find 
some  way  to  make  me  do  the  milking, 
too.” 


THERE  IS  A  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE 

Who  ore  Injured  by  tne  use  of  coffee.  Recently  there 
bus  been  placed  In  all  the  grocery  stores  a  new  pre¬ 
paration  called  GRAIN-O,  made  of  pure  grains,  that 
takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The  most  deUcate  stomach 
receives  It  without  distress,  and  but  few  can  tell  It 
from  coffee.  It  does  not  cost  over  %  as  much. 
Children  may  drink  It  with  great  beuetlt.  15c.  auh 
J6o.  per  package.  Try  Jt.  Ask  for  URAIN-O 
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Everybody 


Who  suffers  from  Bodily 
Aches  and  Pains,  such  as 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lum¬ 
bago,  Headache,  Pleurisy, 
Sciatica,  Sprains  and  Brulsaa 


Should  Use 


StJacobsOil 

It  Conquers  Pain  { 

Prica,  *50  and  goc. 

X  bold  by  a ix  dkalkiui  in  gmicnm 


Banner  Lye 

The  best  help  in  cleaning  household 
and  .farm  utensils. 

Makes  pure  soap  without  boiling. 


COSTS  LITTLE 

EASILY  LAID 
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BOOKLET  “KV 
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THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO 

..  -  .  ; 

102  William  St.,  New  York. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED  ^SSTSSSg 

Roofing.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  tho  work 
only  consists  of 
nailing  and  ce¬ 
nt  e  n  1 1  n g  the 
Joints.  Samples,  prices  &  bookletgiving  Instructions 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  for  laying  sent 
X36  Water  St.,  New  York.  free  postpaid. 


Bicycles  Below  Cost 

OOOO  llie y cl es,  overstock.  For  SO  days 
only  we  will  sacrifice  at  leaa  than  actual 

faco°a?  New  1902  Models. 

“ Bell  Iso,"  completo  $8.7  6 
“Cossack, "  fSZSSs  $0.76 
“Siberian,"  .Be.uty  $10.76 
Neudorf," rkct,  Tc 

no  finer  bicycle  at  any  price.  ^  *  Mm  M  o 

Choice  of  M.  &  W.  or  Record  tires 
and  best  equipment  on  all  our  bicycles. 
Strongest  guarantee. 

We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 
C.O.D.  to  anyone  without  a  cent  deposit 
&  allow  IO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
before  purchase  is  binding. 

500  good  2nd-hand  wheels  $3  to  $8. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle  until  you  have  written 
for  our  free  catalogues  with  large  photographic 
engravings  and  full  descriptions. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COm  Dept.i75N  Chicago. 


THE 

THOUSAND 

ISLANDS 

'There  may  be  somewhere  on  tlie 
earth  a  more  delightful  region 
than  that  of  the  Thousand  Islands, 
but  if  there  is,  it  lias  not  been  dis¬ 
covered.  It  is  the  Venice  of 
America,  but  also  has  good  hotels 
that  can  be  kept  warm  if  there 
shall  happen  to  he  a  cold  rainy 
evening.  It  is  as  fine  as  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  with  2,000  picturesque 
Islands  scattered  along  the  25 
miles  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rivers  in  the  world.  You  can  find 
out  a  great  deal  regarding  it  in 
No.  10  of  the  “Four-Track  Series,” 
“The  Thousand  Islands.”  Copy 
will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  a  two-eent  stamp  by  George 
Jl.  Daniels,  G  e  ne  ra  l  Passenger 
Agent,  New  York  Central  &  Hud¬ 
son  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 
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THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE!  PRICES. 

New  York,  July  5,  1902. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  N.  Y.  —  @  83% 

No.  2,  Northern,  Duluth .  —  @  82% 

Corn,  ‘No  2,  mixed .  —  @  71% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  65% 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu . 2  20  @2  22% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  60  @2  17% 

Medium,  choice  . 1  70  @1  72% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  30  @1  65 

Pea,  choice  . 1  65  @1  67% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  30  @1  65 

Red  kidney,  choice  . 2  30  @2  32% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75  @2  25 

White  kidney,  choice  . 1  90  @1  95 

Poor  to  good  . 1  70  @1  85 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice .  —  @1  60 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  12%@2  15 

Lima,  California  . 2  80  @2  85 

Imported,  Giants  . 2  00  @2  05 

Marrow,  round  . 1  95  @2  00 

Marrow,  klotzels  . 1  75 

Medium,  choice  .  — 

Medium,  poor  to  good . 1  25 

FEED. 

City  bran,  200-Ib  sacks .  —  @20  00 

Middlings  .  —  @22  00 

Spring  bran  .  —  @19  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  90 

No.  2  .  75  @  80 

No.  3  .  60  @  65 

Clover  .  50  @  60 

Clover,  mixed  .  60  @  75 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  75  @  80 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  21  @21% 

Firsts  .  20%@  20% 

Seconds  .  19%@  20 

Lower  grades  .  1S%@  19 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy...  —  @  20 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  —  @ 

Tubs,  seconds  .  18%( 

Tubs,  thirds  .  17%( 

Tins,  etc .  17%( 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy  — 

Good  to  prime  .  18 

Lower  gi’ades  .  17 

Western  factory,  firsts  . 

Seconds  .  17 

Thirds  .  16 

Renovated,  fancy  .  19 

Common  to  prime  .  17 


Packing  stock 


16%i 


CHEESE. 

NEW. 


10% 

9% 

10% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

8% 

8 

7% 

6% 

4% 

3 


Full  cream,  small,  colored,  fey  10  @ 

Small,  colored,  choice .  —  @ 

Small,  white,  fancy .  10  @ 

Small,  colored,  fair  to  good..  9%@ 

Small,  white,  choice  .  —  @ 

Small,  white,  fair  to  good....  9%@ 

Large,  colored,  fancy  .  —  @ 

Large,  colored,  choice  .  —  @ 

Large,  white,  fancy  .  —  @ 

Large,  white,  choice  .  —  @ 

Large,  fair  to  good  .  9%@ 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  8  @ 

Large,  choice  .  7%@ 

Part  skims,  prime .  7  @ 

Fair  to  good  .  6%@ 

Part  skims,  common  .  4  @ 

Full  skims  .  2%@ 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts, 

per  dozen  .  —  @  20 

Fair  to  good  .  19  @  19% 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  White 

Leghorn,  selected,  fancy _  —  @  22 

Nearby,  State  and  Pa.,  fresh 

gathered,  average  prime _  19%@  20 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good..  18  @  19 
W’n,  northerly  sections,  coun¬ 
try,  candled,  fancy  .  —  @ 

Uncandled,  graded  .  17%@ 

Ungraded  .  16  @ 

Southerly,  sections,  graded..  16%@ 

Ungraded,  best  .  16 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair  .  — 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime .  16 

Regular  packings,  av.  best...  15 
Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  dozen..  13 
Checks,  per  dozen .  10 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  3@3%  lbs  to  pair,  lb..  —  @  18 
2%@2%  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb....  16  @  17 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  7 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  —  @  12 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  per  pair  60  @  70 

Geese,  Western,  per  nair  . 1  00  @1  26 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  pair _  75  @  90 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  —  @  30 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  W’n,  hens,  av.  best.. 

W’n,  toms,  av’ge  best . 

Poor  to  fair  . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  large, 

fancy  . 

Phila.,  broilers,  mixed  sizes. 

Penn.,  broilers,  large,  per  lb.. 

Penn.,  broilers,  small  . 

W’n,  broilers,  large,  dry-p’k’d 
W’n,  broilers,  large,  scalded. 

Western,  broilers,  small . 

Southern,  broilers,  small  .... 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-picked,  av.best 

W’n,  scalded,  av.  best . 

Southwestern  . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Spring  ducks,  East’n  and  L.  I. 

Spring  geese,  East’n,  per  lb _ 

Squabs,  prime,  l’ge,  white,  doz.2 

Mixed,  per  dozen  . 

Dark,  per  dozen  . 1 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  No.  1,  young  hens. 

Young  toms  . . 

no.  2  . ; . 

Capons,  fancy,  large  .  18  @  19 

Chickens,  l’ge,  soft-meated,  fey  16  @  17 

Average  No.  1 .  11  @  12 

No.  2 .  7 

Broilers,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  16  @  18 

Scalded  .  14 

Fowls,  No.  1 .  —  @  12% 

No.  2  .  8  @  9 


26  @  28 
20  @  25 


12%@ 

13 

— 

@ 

8% 

14 

@ 

15 

22 

@ 

26 

25 

@2 

50 

— 

@2 

00 

25 

@1 

50 

19 

@ 

20 

19 

@ 

20 

13 

@ 

15 

18 

@ 

19 

16 

@ 

17 

11 

@ 

12 

7 

@ 

8 

16 

@ 

18 

14 

15 

Ducks,  No.  1  .  14  @  15 

Geese,  No.  1 .  10  @  11 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 
Calves,  veals,  prime,  per  lb....  9%@  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  S%@  9 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb....  6  @  8 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Jersey,  medium,  per  lb .  9%@  9% 

Jersey,  heavy,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves  . 7  00  @  7  25 

Sheep  . 2  50  @  4  10 

Lambs  . 5  25  @  7  25 

Dressed  beef  . 9  00  @12  50 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  per  lb  22  @  24 

Prime,  per  lb .  20%@  21% 

Poor  to  medium  .  —  @  20 

N.  Y.  State,  1900,  per  lb .  —  @  16 

Olds  .  6  @  9 

German,  crop  1901  .  35  @  42 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fancy.  11%@  11% 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice  .  10%@  11 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime  .  10  @  10% 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good  7  @  9% 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fancy.  —  @  11 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice  .  10%@  10% 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime  .  —  @  10 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good  7  @  9% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio 

and  Michigan,  quarters .  5  @  6 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  qrs .  5  @  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  qrs .  4  @  4% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 

cut  .  3%@  4 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  50  @2  25 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  per  100 

lbs . 1  60  @1  90 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1901,  lb  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb....  13  @  14 
Southern,  1901,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Ga.  Astrachan,  car’r..  75  @1  25 
Md.  and  Del.,  green,  crate....  60  @100 
Va.,  gTeen,  com.,  %-bu  bkt...  60  @1  00 
Peaches,  Florida,  early  sorts, 

per  carrier  .  75  @1  75 

Georgia,  choice,  per  car’r...  1  50  @2  00 
Georgia,  poor  to  fair,  car’r...  50  @1  25 
S.  Ca.,  poor  to  fair,  p.  car’r.. 1  00  @2  00 
N.  C.,  poor  to  good,  p.  car’r. 1  00  @2  00 
Plums,  Florida  &  Georgia,  Bo- 

tan,  per  carrier  . 1  25  @1  60 

N.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  quart....  5  @  8 

Cherries,  large,  dark,  lb .  9  @  12 

Large,  light  col’d,  per  lb —  7  @  9 

Med.  size,  sweet,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Sour,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Strawberries,  Up-river,  per  qt..  8  @  15 

W’n  N.  Y.,  per  quart .  9  @  15 

Gooseberries,  extra  large,  qt...  7  @  10 

Green,  small  to  med.,  qt .  5  @  6 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  arge,  blue  10  @  12 

N.  C.,  fair  to  good,  qt .  8  @  9 

Penn.,  large,  blue,  qt .  10  @  12 

Blackberries,  Md.,  cultivated..  8  @  10 

Maryland,  small,  qt .  6  @  7 

Raspberries,  Md.,  red,  pint —  5  @  7 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint .  5  @  7 

Up-river,  red,  per  pint .  6  @  8 

Md.  and  So.  J’y,  blackcap,  p’t  5  @  6 

Muskmeions,  Florida,  p.  case..  75  @1  50 

Georgia,  per  case . 1  00  @1  75 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100 _  15  00@  20  00 

Florida,  per  carload  . 125  00@200  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  State  and  Western, 

per  180  lbs . 2  50  @2  75 

State  &  W’n,  per  sack . 2  60  @2  62 

Southern  Rose,  No.  1,  per  bbl.2  50  @3  25 

So.,  Chilis,  white,  No.  1,  bbl.2  25  @3  00 

So.,  Chilis,  red,  No.  1,  bbl....2  25  @2  50 

So.,  seconds,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

So.,  culls,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  dozen. 3  00  @4  Oo 

Extra,  per  dozen  . 2  25  @2  75 

Prime,  per  dozen  . 1  00  @2  00 

Culls,  per  dozen  .  50  @  75 

Beets,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100  bchs.l  25  @1  60 
Carrots,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100  chs.l  00  @1  25 
Cabbage,  Norfolk  &  N.  C.,  per 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40  @  60 

Long  Island,  per  100  . 2  50  @3  00 

Celery,  Michigan,  p.  doz.  bchs..  25  @  35 
Cucumbers,  Savannah,  per  bkt  50  @1  00 

Charleston,  per  basket  .  50  @1  00 

N.  Ca.,  per  basket  .  75  @1  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket  .  75  @1  00 

Baltimore,  per  basket  . 1  00  @1  25 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl  75  @1  75 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100  . 1  00  @2  00 

Southern,  per  100  .  50  @1  25 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  per  %-bbl  cte.l  00  @1  50 
Lettuce,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  p  bbl..  40  @  60 
Onions,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl.. 2  25  @2  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bag  . 1  10  @1  20 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 2  62  @2  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate  . 1  65  @1  75 

So.,  potato,  per  basket . 1  12  @1  37 

Jersey  &  So.,  white,  bskt — 1  12  @1  37 

Peas,  State,  per  basket . 1  25  @1  50 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  50  @1  75 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  box  . 1  50  @1  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  50  @2  50 

Radishes.  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100..  50  @  75 
Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl..  40  @  50 

Squash,  So.,  per  bbl  crate .  50  @1  50 

String  beans,  Nrfk,  green,  bkt  50  @1  00 
Baltimore,  green,  per  bskt..l  25  @1  50 
Baltimore,  wax,  per  bskt....l  25  @1  50 

Jersey,  green,  per  bskt .  —  @1  50 

Jersey,  wax,  per  basket .  —  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier _  50  @1  25 

Cha’n  and  Sav.,  per  carrier..  75  @1  50 

Maryland,  per  carrier  .  75  @1  50 

Norf’k  and  N.  C.,  per  carrier  75  @1  50 

Miss,  and  Tenn..  flat  case _  60  @  80 

Texas,  per  flat  case  .  60  @  80 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box . 1  25  @1  75 

Turnips,  white,  per  100  bchs..  50  @1  50 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bowker  Insecticide 
Co.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Fogg,  of  Essex  County, 
Mass.,  writes:  “Bowker’s  Boxal  was  used 
with  entire  satisfaction.  I  used  it  exten¬ 
sively  on  our  potatoes  to  kill  bugs,  and 
prevent  rot  and  blight.  When  I  dug  them 
I  had  an  excellent  yield  of  tubers  of  good 
quality.” 

We  have  just  received  a  handsome  cata¬ 
logue  issued  by  the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  which  company  sells 
stoves  direct  to  the  consumer.  By  the  old 
plan  of  selling  stoves  from  wagons  many 
farmers  were  induced  by  glib-tongued 
agents  to  pay  exorbitant  prices,  the  said 
agent  usually  making  promises  which  did 
not  appear  in  the  contract,  and  were,  of 
course,  not  fulfilled.  In  contrast  to  that 


plan,  this  company  proposes  giving  a  30- 
day  free  trial  so  that  If  the  stove  does  not 
prove  everything  claimed  for  it,  it  can  be 
returned  without  expense  to  the  ourchaser. 

Those  cast-iron  hog  troughs  offered  by 
the  Lehr  Agr’l  Co.,  Fremont,  O.,  should 
appeal  to  any  swine  breeder.  They  will 
save  their  cost  in  feed  to  say  nothing  of  the 
saving  to  the  owner’s  temper. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


FOR  SALE 


•— 800-acre  Stock  Ranch;  400 
acres  meadow;  100  acres 
upland  with  20  acres 
young  orchard;  50  head  cattle;  two  teams;  farm 
machinery,  cream  separator,  etc.  Spring  water  in 
house.  114  mile  from  thriving  town.  For  particulars 
address  E.  E.  OMAN,  Harrison,  Idaho. 


J.  A.  SrENCER,  of  Dwight,  Ill.,  Is  known 
as  the  veteran  hay  baler  man.  There  is 
no  uncertain  sound  about  the  guarantee  of 
the  manufacturer  as  to  the  quality  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  this  press.  To  those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  are  interested  in  hay  balers  we 
recommend  that  they  correspond  with  Mr. 
Spencer,  requesting  catalogue,  and  other 
matter  relating  to  this  press. 

Wherever  the  Wonder  plow  attachment 
has  been  used  it  has  given  satisfaction.  In 
no  Instance  has  it  failed  to  astonish  the 
farmer  with  the  relief  it  furnishes,  both  to 
the  plowman  and  the  teams.  It  makes 
plowing  so  easy  that  many  purchasers  have 
written  the  manufacturers  that  they  have 
been  able  to  have  a  boy  11  to  12  years  old 
finish  up  all  the  plowing,  while  they  took 
up  other  pressing  work.  In  every  instance 
the  makers.  Wonder  Plow  Co.,  St.  Clair, 
Mich.,  guarantee  it  to  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction,  or  no  sale. 

Ordinary  watch  works  may  generally  be 
made  effective  timekeepers  by  careful  and 
strong  casing.  The  finest  grades  of  watch 
works  require  very  strong  casing  to  protect 
their  delicate  mechanism.  The  best  of  all 
cases  for  either  class  is  the  James  Boss 
stiffened  gold  watch  case.  This  is  a  gold 
case  stiffened  in  the  center  with  a  plate 
of  hard  metal  to  prevent  it  getting  thin 
and  weak  and  bending  down  on  the  works, 
as  a  gold  case  does  after  a  few  years' 
wear.  The  outside  plate  of  gold  is  very 
heavy,  much  more  than  is  ever  worn  from 
a  solid  gold  case  and  much  more  than  can 
be  worn  off  in  a  third  of  a  century’s  hard 
service.  Jewelers  everywhere  keep  a  full 
stock  of  these  elegant  cases— they  have  sold 
more  than  7,000,000  of  them  in  the  last  35 
years.  Ask  your  dealer  to  see  them,  or  for 
book  showing  why  a  James  Boss  stiffened 
gold  case  is  better  than  a  solid  gold  case, 
write  to  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  Munsvllle  Heater,  with  pipe  and  stack,  for 
apple  kiln.  Good  as  new.  For  particulars  address 
JO  LIN  J.  FULLER,  Box  59,  Red  Hook.N.  Y. 


Il/C  DAY  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
fit  ifll  with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


Oldest  Commission  SK  -""S;  <£2K; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits  ■ 
H.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich Street,  New  York. 


\K7  anted  to  Buy  or  Sell  on  Commission  at  all  times 
*  *  Berries.  Cherries,  Apples,  Southern  Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  etc.  Write  or  wire 
prices  on  all  you  have.  Reference  furnished. 
SAMUEL  WHITTON,  Fruit  Dealer,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


3*0.  P.  HAMMOND.  K8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN, 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Batter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited, 
S 41  &  S3  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  York  State  students.  Extended 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V .8..  Director. 


SILOS 

THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 
Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Cobleaklli,  N,  X. 


Homeseekers’  Cheap  .Excursions  to 
the  West  and  Northwest 

via  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R'y  from 
Chicago,  July  1-15,  August  5-19,  Septem¬ 
ber  2-1G  and  October  7  and  21.  Excep¬ 
tionally  low  rates  to  a  large  number  of 
points  in. Northern  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 


Pruned  Roots.— I  had  three  oaks  too 
near  the  fence.  I  moved  one  with  all  its 
roots  and  replanted  it  somewhere  else; 
finding  It  took  too  much  labor  I  decided 
to  chop  the  two  others  for  fire  wood,  ac¬ 
cordingly  chopped  all  the  roots  flush  to 
the  body,  then  thought  I  would  plant  them 
anyhow  where  two  shade  trees  had  died, 
but  before  planting  gave  them  a  coat  of 
hot  tar  and  rosin,  top  and  bottom.  That 
was  about  four  years  ago;  to-day  they 
have  twice  the  top  (foliage)  of  the  one 
planted  with  all  its  roots.  I  didn’t  know 
then  anything  about  the  Stringfellow 
method  a.  c.  clavel. 

Florida. 

Nose  Protectors.— There  are  several 
dust  protectors  on  the  market.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a  sort  of  wire  cage  to  cover  the 
nose  and  mouth,  filled  inside  with  various 
substances,  usually  sponge,  which  Is  kept 
moist  by  frequent  dipping  in  water,  and 
is  really  quite  an  advantage,  especially  in 
oat  dust.  The  blower  entirely  obviates 
the  necessity  of  the  men  on  the  stack,  and 
is  controlled  by  a  man  seated  on  the  rear 
of  the  machine.  While  the  stack  made 
with  the  blower  does  not  look  so  well  as 
one  made  by  a  good  stacker,  its  keeping 
qualities  are  better  than  when  stacked  by 
hand,  for  the  reason  that  the  stack  is 
more  evenly  packed,  and  there  is  no  un¬ 
even  settling.  a.  w.  stevens  company. 

Wisconsin. 


“  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.”  That  is  the  way  with  a  Cold.  A  few  little 
doses  of  Dr.  1).  Jayne’s  Expectorant  often  saves  a 
long  sickness,  if  not  something  more  serious.—  Adv. 


V’ 


SPAVIN  CURE 


Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 


Northwestern  Iowa,  Western  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota.  Bet¬ 
ter  own  a  farm.  Start  now.  Send  2-cent 
stamp  to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  22  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  fora  copy  of  the  “  North- 
Western  Homeseeker.”  Apply  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent  for  particulars,  or 
address  H.  A.  Gross,  461  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


A  Carving  Set. 


Every  family  needs  a  carving  set  three 
times  a  day.  This  set  consists  of  a  Shef¬ 
field  caiver  with  eight-inch  handmade 


steel  blade,  buckhorn  handle,  fork  and 
steel.  Price,  $1.90;  or  we  will  send  it  for 
a  club  of  two  new  subscriptions  at  $1 
each  and  $1.25  extra  money,  or  free  for  a 
club  of  six  at  $1  each. 


FISTULA  AKD  POLI 

EVIL 

Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure  is 
a  new,  scientific  and  certain  remedy. 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

Write  to-daj  for  important  circular  No.  44 1 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

Cured 
in  15  to 
30  Days 

Roue  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Cnrb.Thor- 
onghpln,  Splint,  Capped  Hock.  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. 
Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  Injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$3.00  P33X1  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  con¬ 
vince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  posi¬ 
tively  •' Save-the-Horse”  will  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  is 
made  all  your  way.  Bottle  contains  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure  in  most  any  case.  The  need  of  2d  bottle 
Is  almost  improbable  except  In  rarest  of  cases. 
Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  isurgenily  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  in  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic—  scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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$10,  $7,  $5,  S3,  $(. 


Why  I  Take  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

We  offer  five  prizes  for  the  best  answers  to  the  above  question 
from  our  readers  and  subscribers.  For  the  best  answer  we  will  give 
$10;  second  best,  $7;  third,  $5,  fourth,  $3,  and  fifth,  $1.  We  want  the 
story  you  would  tell  a  friend  or  neighbor  who  asked  you  why  you 
take  the  paper.  What  has  it  done  for  you?  What  departments  are 
most  useful,  and  why?  We  do  not  want  “taffy”  or  fulsome  praise, 
but  a  serious  and  fair  review  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  paper, 
considered  as  you  would  any  other  product  that  you  obtain  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  dollar.  The  article  should  not  contain  over  200  words. 
Original  ideas  and  expressions  will  be  considered  especially  valuable. 
A  picture  of  yourself  or  some  member  of  your  family,  or  of  some 
feature  of  your  home  or  farm  work  would  add  value  to  your  letter. 
All  letters  must  be  in  our  hands  by  July  15,  1902.  Subscribers  only 
will  be  permitted  to  compete.  Names  of  successful  competitors 
will  be  published.  Address  all  letters  to 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


SELLING  ON  TIME. — A  reader  asks: 
"Do  New  York  produce  commission  men 
sell  consignments  on  time,  and,  if  so, 
about  what  would  be  the  term  of  credit? 
If  a  consignment  was  sold  on  30  days’ 
time,  when  would  the  shipper  expect  his 
returns?  Would  the  consignor  have  to 
wait  until  the  commission  man  received 
his  pay  from  the  buyer?”  Most  sales,  ex¬ 
cept  of  very  small  lots  or  to  transient  buy¬ 
ers,  are  made  on  time,  10  days,  30  days,  or 
whatever  the  arrangement  may  be.  This 
does  not  affect  the  shipper  of  the  goods,  as 
the  commission  man  makes  his  returns 
usually  the  same  week,  and  often  the  same 
day.  taking  all  risk  of  getting  his  pay 
from  the  buyer.  Of  course  this  refers  to 
the  better  class  of  commission  houses, 
which  have  a  fair  working  capital  and  do 
a  square  business,  and  not  to  the  shaky 
class  which  never  pay  promptly  except  as 
a  bait  for  larger  shipments. 

CAPITAL  REQUIRED.— To  do  much 
business  on  the  plan  of  paying  cash  and 
selling  on  time,  a  large  working  capital  is 
required.  Some  commission  merchants  tell 
us  that  they  have  at  times  as  much  as 
$10,000  in  debts  on  their  books.  Part  of 
this  is  good,  part  good  but  awfully  slow, 
and  part  dead  loss.  About  $150,000  would 
be  needed  to  carry  on  a  business  of  this 
type  with  any  sort  of  comfort,  for  many 
of  the  best  customers  are  men  who  de¬ 
mand  extended  credit,  and  it  will  not  do 
to  crowd  them  unduly.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  houses  in  this  line  working  on  $10,000 
to  $25,000  capital,  but  they  are  considerably 
hampered  on  both  sides  of  the  business,  as 
they  have  to  pay  shippers  promptly  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  goods,  and  to  do  this  must  keep 
up  a  continual  pounding  at  their  creditors. 
Some  with  limited  capital  do  not  try  to  do 
anything  more  than  a  hand-to-mouth  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  make 
about  as  much  and  certainly  get  along 
with  less  worriment  than  those  who  try  to 
carry  around  more  than  they  can  handle. 

COMMISSION  CHARGES.— The  rate 
charged  for  handling  perishables  is  10  per 
cent,  and  five  per  cent  for  other  goods.  It 
may  seem  that  10  per  cent  is  an  extrava¬ 
gant  price,  but  if  the  stuff  is  quickly  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  fair  price  and  honest  returns 
made,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  shipper 
has  cause  to  complain.  There  are  a  good 
many  who  are  willing  to  sell  for  five  per 
cent.  Some  of  these  are  honest  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  business  on  a  very  small  margin, 
and  others,  while  apparently  charging  only 
five  per  cent,  are  really  getting  15  or  over, 
manipulating  the  returns  in  such  a  way  as 
to  gobble  up  five  or  10  cents  per  package 
extra  without  being  detected.  What  can 
the  shipper  do?  The  commission  man  can 
bluff  off  his  complaints,  assuring  him  that 
the  stuff  was  never  good  enough  to  bring 
the  price  quoted  in  market  reports,  or  that 
it  was  damaged  when  opened,  stating  with 
the  air  of  a  martyr  that  he  made  as  good 
a  sale  as  possible  and  charged  only  half  as 
much  as  most  commission  men.  A  large 
dose  of  such  palaver  is  usually  effective 
in  reducing  the  wrath  of  the  shipper  and 
extracting  further  produce  from  him.  This 
game  is  worked  right  along  both  in  large 
and  small  deals. 

FISHING  FOR  TRADE.— A  commission 
man  is  not  necessarily  dishonest  because 
he  does  not  get  the  highest  prices,  or  sells 
produce  at  five  per  cent  or  less.  The  first 
may  be  caused  by  inexperience  or  lack  of 
sufficient  help  or  other  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  goods  to  advantage,  and  he  may  sell 
for  a  small  commission  merely  as  a  bait 
to  catch  trade.  Competition  is  so  sharp 


that  houses  without  large  capital  or  pat¬ 
ronage  find  it  necessary  to  work  all  sorts 
of  schemes  to  get  business.  A  favorite 
trick  is  to  keep  drumming  for  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  from  some  producer  who  is  sending 
stuff  regularly  to  another  man.  Persuaded 
by  such  fair  promises  the  farmer  sends  a 
crate  or  barrel  to  the  new  man,  who  makes 
returns  at  quite  an  advance  over  what  he 
knows  the  other  man  is  getting  for  stuff 
from  the  same  shipper  that  day,  paying 
the  difference  out.  of  his  own  pocket.  This 
brings  another  shipment  and  finally  the 
new  man  gets  it  all.  Then  all  at  once, 
when  a  heavy  stock  has  been  received,  the 
market  breaks,  he  pockets  enough  from 
the  returns  to  make  up  for  all  previous 
concessions  or  more,  and  the  shipper  could 
prove  nothing  against  him  without  a  long 
and  troublesome  investigation.  Such  ac¬ 
tions  have  brought  disgrace  on  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  business.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  covering  up  dishonest  dealings  are 
greater  than  in  almost  any  other  busi¬ 
ness.  Hence  it  would  seem  wise  to  stick 
to  the  selling  agent  who  uses  care  and 
diligence  in  handling  shipments,  and  makes 
fair  returns,  rather  than  jump  at  the  offers 
of  the  man  who  makes  a  display  of  giving 
the  shipper  10  cents,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  is  stealing  25  cents  from  the  re¬ 
turns. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  at  New  York  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  were  $165,- 
500,126.06,  more  than  $12,000,000  in  advance 
of  the  previous  year.  There  were  334,431 
entries,  making  an  average  charge  of 
about  $500  per  entry.  During  the  last  five 
years  there  has  been  a  yearly  increase  of 
between  25,000  and  40,000  entries  of  dutiable 
goods. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Peaches  from  Georgia 
are  arriving  freely  and  show  a  steady  im¬ 
provement  in  quality.  Wild  Goose  and  Bo- 
tan  plums  are  plentiful  and  rather  dull. 
Strawberries  are  taking  a  back  seat,  al¬ 
though  straggling  shipments  from  western 
New  York  will  continue  for  a  week  or  two. 
There  are  many  fine  lots  of  Jersey  red 
raspberries,  which  appear  to  have  escaped 
damage  from  the  recent  heavy  rains.  Good 
cherries  have  been  rather  scarce,  and  sell 
well.  We  see  but  few  early  apples  attrac¬ 
tive  enough  to  tempt  buyers. 

STREET  SIGNS.— Strangers  in  New 
York  have  doubtless  thought  that  street 
names  must  be  scarce  and  high  on  account 
of  the  extreme  economy  with  which  they 
are  used.  Probably  most  of  the  streets 
were  marked  at  some  time,  but  many  of 
the  signs  have  disappeared  entirely,  and 
those  that  do  remain  are  so  dimmed  with 
the  wear  and  tear  of  ages  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read  them.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
the  city  official  in  charge  of  this  matter 
hatched  out  the  brilliant  plan  of  turning 
the  signs  on  the  lamp-posts  so  that  if  one 
were  going  up  Broadway  he  would  see  the 
name  Broadway  at  all  crossings  Instead 
of  that  of  the  cross  street  as  before.  The 
result  was  that  people  were  very  much 
mixed  up.  Those  who  had  not  noticed  the 
change  would  start  to  go  up  town  and  sud¬ 
denly  find  themselves  near  the  East  or 
North  River.  To  make  it  still  more  con¬ 
fusing  all  the  signs  were  not  changed,  so 
the  traveler,  unless  he  saw  familiar  land¬ 
marks,  would  not  know  where  he  was. 
This  ridiculous  state  of  affairs  brought  so 
much  wrathful  criticism  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  the  signs  were  changed  to  their 
original  places,  a  process  that  still  further 
aided  in  wearing  them  out.  Arrangements 
have  now  been  made  for  several  thousand 
new  signs,  to  be  plainly  visible  day  or 
night,  so  that  visitors  to  the  city  will  not 
have  the  annoyance  of  continually  making 
inquiries  to  find  out  where  they  are. 


PIGS  FOR  ROASTING.— ‘‘Is  there  a 
market  for  roasting  pigs?  If  so,  when  and 
at  what  size?  In  the  Spring  small  pigs 
find  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  The  Fall 
litters  are  more  difficult  to  dispose  of.” 

H.  N.  B. 

During  the  holiday  season,  commencing 
with  November  and  ending  with  January, 
there  is  a  small  sale  for  roasting  pigs  in 
this  market,  but  we  have  never  seen  many 
on  hand.  The  size  is  15  to  18  inches  long, 
and  the  weight  10  to  15  pounds,  or  a  little 
more.  Ordinarily  prices  are  not  high.  10 
to  15  cents  per  pound  being  all  that  one 
can  expect.  This  seems  like  a  very  small 
price  compared  with  the  figures  at  which 
Spring  pigs  sell,  but  it  might  pay  to  dis¬ 
pose  thus  of  Fall  litters  that  one  does  not 
care  to  keep  and  cannot  sell  to  advantage 
otherwise.  In  England  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  Middle  West  roast  pig  has  been 
quite  largely  used  as  a  dish  for  special 
occasions,  but  In  New  England  and  the 
East  it  has  never  displaced  the  turkey, 
chicken,  duck  or  goose  as  a  dish  for  fes¬ 
tive  gatherings 

TROUBLE  WITH  MILK.— A  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  reader  says:  “A  short  time  ago  the 
milk  sold  by  a  dairyman  here  was  tested 
and  showed  an  unreasonable  percentage 
of  water.  The  test  was  not  made  at  the 
time  the  wagon  started  but  at  about  10.30 
A.  M.,  on  a  very  warm  day.  I  think  the 
test  is  not  a  fair  one,  and  an  injustice  to 
the  dairyman.  About  two  pounds  of  ice 
were  used  in  each  40  quarts  of  milk  before 
starting.” 

The  fact  that  the  milk  had  been  on  the 
road  for  some  time  would  not  make  It 
show  any  increased  percentage  of  water, 
but  the  addition  of  two  pounds  of  ice  to 
each  can  would  be  sufficient  to  brand  it 
as  adulterated  in  New  York  State.  This 
would  add  nearly  a  quart  of  water  to  each 
40-quart  can,  sufficient  to  make  a  serious 
showing  In  milk  of  medium  grade.  From 
one  point  of  view  it  might  seem  as  though 
a  man  whose  cows  give  five  per  cent  milk 
might  be  permitted  to  add  water  enough 
to  bring  it  to  the  same  grade  as  that  of 
his  neighbor  whose  cows  test  barely  above 
the  legal  standard,  but  the  law  says  no, 
and  the  addition  of  any  substance  other 
than  pure  milk  is  deemed  an  adulteration. 
The  addition  of  ice  to  milk  is  a  handy  way 
of  cooling  it,  but  even  were  it  lawful  the 
practice  would  not  be  advisable,  as  the  ice 
often  contains  highly  unwholesome  im¬ 
purities.  If  necessary  to  cool  milk,  the  ice 
should  be  applied  to  the  outside  of  the 
can.  Of  course  a  can  of  milk  should  be 
well  stirred  before  the  test  Is  made,  and 
the  milk  inspector  should  be  a  level-head¬ 
ed  individual  who  knows  what  he  is  about, 
and  will  not  jump  at  unwarranted  con¬ 
clusions.  w.  w.  H. 


Lumber 

AT 

Extremely 

Low  Prices 

We  purchased  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 
have  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  sea¬ 
soned  lumber  to  offer.  It  consists 
of  joists,  timbers,  flooring,  sheath¬ 
ing,  patent  lath,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  in  the 
lumber  line. 

ir  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

Send  UsYour  Lumber  Bill 

FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

We  issue  a  catalogue.  Address 
as  follows  : 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Pan-American  Exposition,  Dept.  63, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


“NEW  HERO” 

excels  in  strength  and  ertectivo  working  qualities 
and  sells  at  a  price  t  hat  “tits  the  purse."  It  is 
the  combination  of  these  three  features  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  which  a  practical  man 
looks  for  when  buying 

ENSILAGE 

MACHINERY. 

The  “New  Hero”  Cutters 
are  the  simp  lest 

• in  construe- 

=^'tion  of  any 
made;  so  strong 
that,  size  for 
size, they  weigh 
more  than  any 
others;  they 
have  every 
practical  a  cf- 
vantago  and  improvement 
claimed  for  others  and  many  found  in  no  other; 
they  are  guaranteed  to  outlast  and  outwork 
others.  Sizes, 9in.  to  26  in.;  with  or  without 
self-feed  table;  shredder  attachment  if  desired; 
swivel  food  carrier.  We  make  also  a  complete 
lino  of  sweep  and  tread  horse  powers,  shelters, 
huskers,  feed  grinders,  wood  saws,  windmills,  etc. 
Kememhorthat  Appleton  quality  is  the  standard 
of  excellence,  and  write  to-day  for  free  catalog. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO., 

27  Fargo  Street,  Batavia,  Ill.,  II.  S.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


“Shut  your  my  mm,  opmn  ymer r  mouth 

mnd  moo  what  luck  will  bring  you." 

The  mother  smiles  at  the  childish 
game,  and  doesn’t  realize  that  it  is  a 
game  she  as  a  woman  has  perhaps 
played  for  a  great  many  years. 

Many  a  woman  is  weak  and  sick, 
nervous  and  discouraged.  She  suffers 
from  headache,  backache  and  other  ills. 
She  wants  to  be  well,  but  all  she  does  is 

to  shut  her  eyes 
and  open  her 
mouth  for  medi¬ 
cine  and  trust  to 
luck  for  results. 
She  ''doctors” 
month  after 
month,  often 
year  after  year, 
in  this  same 
blind ,  hap-hazard 
fashion,  and  re¬ 
ceives  no  perma¬ 
nent  benefit. 

Women  take 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  with  their 
eyes  open  to  the 
fact  that  it  cures  womanly  ills.  It  cures 
irregularity.  It  dries  debilitating  drains. 
It  heals  inflammation  and  ulceration  and 
cures  female  weakness.  There  is  no 
trusting  to  luck  by  those  who  use 
"Favorite  Prescription." 

"My  disease  was  displacement  and  ulceration 
of  the  uterus,  and  I  was  in  a  terrible  condition 
with  pain  and  weakness  and  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  ever  being  well  again,’'  writes  Mrs. 
Harry  A.  Brown,  of  Orono,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 
"Haa  doctored  with  four  different  doctors  with¬ 
in  four  months,  and  instead  of  getting  better 
was  growing  weaker  all  the  time.  I  decided  to 
try  your  ‘Favorite  Prescription,’  ‘Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery,'  and  ‘  Pleasant  Pellets,’  as  I  had 
heard  of  the  many  cures  resulting  from  their 
use,  I  bought  five  bottles  and  felt  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  after  taking  them  that  I  kept  tyi  until  I  am 
as  well  as  ever  in  my  life,  and  to  Dr.  Pierce  all 
the  praise  is  due.  I  cannot  say  enough  in  favor 
of  his  medicines.  Before  I  began  taking  your 
medicines  I  only  weighed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  I  now  weigh  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds.  I  gained  forty  pounds  in  six 
months.  I  shall  doctor  no  more  with  home 
doctors,  as  h  is  only  wahte  of  money.  I  am  now 
in  perfect  health,  thanks  to  Dr.  Pierce.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  clear  the 
muddy  complexion. 


DACC  ENSILAGE 
IyUwc)  MACHINERY 

Before  you  spend 
your  money  find  out 
what  we  can  do  for  you. 
Can  furnish  either 

BLOWERS  or 
CARRIERS. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  45 
Send  10c  for  PROF .  WOLE'S  BOOK  ON  SILAGE 

"‘““■The  E.W.  Ross  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


AMERICA... 


THE 

■  Combined  Feed  Cutter  &  Shredder 

handles  all  fodder  crops  and  ensilage.  Stationary  or  traveling  feed 
table.  Four  sizes — 13,  16,  18  and  20  inches.  Right,  left  or  straight 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Elevators  or  special  Blower  — 
Outfit*  They  are  doubly  strong,  -  ■ ■' 

durable,  fast  and  efficient.  Can 
be  used  mounted  or  unmounted. 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J  K.  WILDFR  «fc  SONS, 

Box 20 _ Plonroe,  Michigan, 


GUTTERS 

and  SHREDDKKS  for  En¬ 
silage  and  Dry  Fodder. 

Strongest.  Fasti  st  &  Best. 
Latest  improvements  in 
farriers.  Also  Silos, 
Horse-Powers,  Engines,  etc. 


BELLE  CITY  Feed 
litd  Ensilage  Cutter 


With 

Hlowcr 

Attach¬ 

ment. 


Fan  attached  to  knife  wheel  and  blows  feed  or  ensilage 
through  any  length  pipe  with  less  power 
than  any  other  blower.  Full  line  of 

Tread  and  Sweep  Bow¬ 
ers,  Knot  Cutter*, Saw 
Frames.  IS  el  l  e 
City  TlircMh- 
era 
etc. 


BELLE  CITY 


Silo  and  ensilage 
treatise  sent  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper# 

.CO.,  Racine,  Wis.  Box  13 
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Live  StockandDairy 


COWS  FAILING  TO  BREED. 

I  have  a  number  of  milch  cows  that  have 
been  giving  milk  several  months  and  show 
no  disposition  to  breed.  Can  you  tell  the 
reason  and  give  any  remedy?  We  feed  si¬ 
lage  with  grain  ration  of  shorts  and  meal, 
hay  at  noon.  F.  r.  h. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

The  trouble  may  be  caused  by  uterine 
weakness  produced  by  inbreeding,  too 
early  breeding,  or  cross-breeding;  or  it 
may  follow  a  period  of  abortion.  In  my 
experience  it  usually  does.  If  the  cause 
is  constitutional,  as  first  mentioned,  I 
would  dispose  of  the  cows.  The  use  of 
silage,  cotton  seed,  gluten,  sprouts, 
brewers’  grains,  etc.,  that  are  known  to 
be  very  stimulating  to  the  millt-produc- 
ing  organs  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
directly  responsible.  I  think  that  feed¬ 
ing  them  in  excess,  forcing  the  cow  be¬ 
yond  her  normal  capacity,  and  hence 
draining  upon  her  vitality  and  previous¬ 
ly  stored  energy,  will  be  conducive  to 
such  results,  not  directly  oue  to  any  pe¬ 
culiar  element  found  in  the  food,  but  to 
the  result  of  overtaxing  one  class  of  en¬ 
ergy  at  the  expense  of  another.  This 
theory  cannot  be  supported  if  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  cow  under  the  most  favorable 
natural  June  conditions,  when  she  not 


so  that  the  cow  is  not  obliged  to  draw 
upon  her  stored  material  to  build  her 
offspring.  Most  of  our  trouble  with  do¬ 
mesticated  animals  comes  from  violat¬ 
ing  nature’s  laws.  Ignorance  of  statute 
law  does  not  clear  a  criminal.  Ignor¬ 
ance  of  organic  natural  laws  is  even 
more  certain  of  punishment.  If  these 
cows  are  heavy  milkers  and  are  giving 
at  present  a  large  mess,  I  would  at  once 
change  the  ration  so  tnat  corn  will  take 
a  first  place,  or  say  two-thirds  corn  and 
one-third  bran,  two-thirds  of  the  coarse 
food  hay  and  one-third  silage,  'ihe  suc¬ 
culence  will  keep  the  bowels  in  good 
condition,  the  corn  and  hay  will  no 
doubt  check  the  milk  flow,  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  will  be  to  remedy  the  trouble. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


Fish  Fed  to  Hogs. 

We  fed  the  refuse  from  a  fish  market 
for  several  months  and  when  we  came 
to  slaughter  the  hogs  the  meat  was  so 
completely  tainted  with  the  fish  that  it 
was  of  no  use.  I  think  fish  can  be  fed 
to  breeding  stock  or  perhaps  to  young 
stock,  but  I  should  want  to  keep  all  fish 
away  for  at  least  10  or  12  weeks  before 
killing.  I  did  not  keep  the  hogs  referred 


ELLEN  AND  HER  PET.”  Fig.  195. 


only  gives  a  large  flow,  but  she  is  quite 
inclined  to  breeding.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  no  one  has  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  artificially  producing  June 
conditions.  The  food  is  ideal,  certain 
corrective  agencies  are  found  in  the 
grasses  and  weeds.  The  pure  air  gives 
tone,  vigor  and  strength  to  the  system, 
so  that  there  results  a  peculiar  harmony 
and  adjustment  of  parts.  We  can,  of 
course,  approximate  closely  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  if  we  observe  the  same 
general  laws.  Man  is  inclined  to  feed 
according  to  stocks  on  hand  and  market 
prices.  The  present  method  practiced  on 
dairy  farms,  of  feeding  so  that  cows  are 
dry  only  a  very  short  time,  tends  to 
weaken  the  reproductive  capacity  of  the 
cow  unless  a  most  exacting  system  of 
feeding  is  practiced,  which  calls  for  a 
ration  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:5  to 
1:7  according  to  the  animal,  not  based 
upon  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  food, 
but  upon  the  digestibility.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  a  food  as  found  in  our  tables, 
when  applied  to  coarse  fodders,  may  be 
wide  of  the  mark.  Hence  the  statement 
so  often  made  that  the  chemist  and  the 
cow  do  not  agree,  in  which  case  I  much 
prefer  the  judgment  of  the  cow.  We 
have  been  severely  criticised  by  chemists 


to  wholly  on  fish,  but  they  had  quite  a 
liberal  supply.  We  put  fish  refuse  in  the 
compost  pile,  and  it  makes  a  good  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Of  course  it  is  good  to  spread 
and  plow  in  at  any  time  if  the  odor  is 
not  objectionable;  fish  is,  as  you  know, 
a  fine  fertilizer.  a.  n.  earnham. 

Connecticut. 

Scotch  Collies  Almost  Human. 

In  connection  with  the  picture  shown 
at  Fig.  195  Potts  Brothers  send  us  the 
following  note.  From  our  experience 
we  are  inclined  to  indorse  the  senti¬ 
ment: 

“The  more  we  know  of  mankind,  the 
better  we  like  dogs.  This  sounds  a  little 
rough  on  humanity,  but  the  sentiment 
appeals  with  fervor  to  those  who  have 
owned  a  faithful,  intelligent,  canine 
companion.  Human  friends  love  us  just 
so  long  as  we  are  able  to  shower  bless¬ 
ings  of  wealth  or  comfort  upon  their 
heads,  or  dispense  other  favors  which 
appeal  to  their  selfish  interests.  When 
misfortune  overtakes  us,  these  friends 
immediately  forget,  or  what  is  worse, 
assail  our  character.  They  have  accept¬ 
ed  our  favors;  they  have  cast  us  off 
when  we  are  no  longer  able  to  cater  to 
their  whims  and  fancies.  How  different 


is  the  affection  of  our  dog!  He  leaves 
his  kind  for  our  companionship,  accepts 
our  commonest  attentions  with  delight, 
and  instead  of  resenting  fancied  slights, 
is  ever  ready  to  caress  the  hand  that 
strikes  in  anger.  Adversity  intensifies 
this  constancy.  Sharing  our  pleasures 
and  sympathizing  in  our  time  of  sorrow, 
he  is  contented  with  us  no  matter  what 
our  surroundings.  In  our  absence  his 
greatest  comfort  is  our  discarded  coat. 
He  would  rather  eat  a  crust  of  bread 
from  our  hand  than  a  full  meal  from  a 
stranger.  Other  animals  are  more  use¬ 
ful  to  man,  but  the  intelligence  of  the 
Scotch  collie,  and  his  constancy,  place 
him  foremost  in  our  affections.” 


A  Prolific  Sow.— The  Jersey  Advocate 
prints  this  note:  “On  April  15,  on  the  farm 
of  H.  D.  Iveeny,  of  Shrewsbury.  Pa.,  a  sow 
of  Chester  White  stock,  farrowed  23  pigs. 
Of  these,  19  were  alive  and  four  were  so 
weak  that  they  died.  Mr.  Keeny  says  that 
as  the  sow  only  had  10  teats,  they  raised 
the  balance  by  hand.  This  sow  had  seven 
pigs  with  her  first  litter,  and  11  and  12  in 
succeeding  litters,  until  this  time  she  made 
the  record  for  number.” 

The  Oleo  Business.— A  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
says:  “All  the  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
tured  and  delivered  to  dealers  up  to  July  1 
carried  the  old  tax  of  two  cents  a  pound. 
To  take  advantage  of  this  privilege,  the 
factories  of  the  country  have  been  for 
some  weeks  running  day  and  night,  and 
the  demand  for  oleomargarine  stamps  at 
the  Internal  Bureau  has  been  unprecedent¬ 
ed.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
enough  oleomargarine  in  cold  storage  on 
July  1  to  supply  the  demand  for  six 
months,  and  materially  check  the  rise  in 
Ihe  price  of  butter,  which  is  almost  in¬ 
evitable  under  the  new  law.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  Mr.  Grout,  of  Vermont,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  original  bill,  that  its  passage 
would  require  an  addition  of  12  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  cows.  So  sudden  an  in¬ 
crease,  coupled  with  the  demand  on  the 
butter  market  which  prosperity  has  made, 
would  be  likely  to  maintain  pretty  high 
butter  prices  in  the  future;  this  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  the  case  as  soon  as  the  present  oleo¬ 
margarine  supplies  are  exhausted.  It  is 
expected  that  the  surplus  stock  now  accu¬ 
mulated  in  cold  storage  will  yield  an  ex:ra 
profit  of  considerably  more  than  eight  cents 
a  pound  to  its  owners,  on  account  of  the 
limitation  in  its  supply.” 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Coro 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take, 
the  place  of  nil  UnamentB  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bundies  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  AM.  CAUTERY 
O  R  II  KING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  wl  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  T,  A  WHENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


■'1X7  HITE  WASH  Stables  and  Hennery— DIs- 
vv  infect  Drains,  etc  We  ship  a  whole  barrel  of 
Chanmont  AVIitte  Lime  on  receipt  of  SOc. 

The  Adams  &  Duford  Co.,  Chauniont,  Jeff.Co.,N.Y. 


Kewtan’v  Ileave,  Cough,  Dia¬ 
tom  per  and  Indlgestloa  Cure. 

A  veterinary  spoolflo  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends,  •  I  por 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Kx. paid. 
Kewtopi  Home  Kemedy  Co. 
(  y  )  Toledo.  Ohio. 


’  THE 

<?$:/& ANIMALS’ 
'  "?£>.  FRIEND 


Half  cent’s 
worth  saves 
2  quarts 
milk  and 
much  flesh. 
Cures  sores,  hoof  all* 
mentg,  etc.  Bhoo-Fly  ia  the  original 
stock  protector  used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Thousands  have  duplicated  10 

_ to  50  gallons  seven  consecutive  years.  Beware 

.  of  imitations  that  last  only  a  few  hours  and  make  sores. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Bhoo-Fly  send  us  $1.00  for 
latest  improved  double  lube  sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to 
protect  200  cows,  or  50c  for  liquid. 

Quart  FREE  to  those  naming  Imitation  they  have  used, 
and  promising  to  pay  express.  To  these  will  send  Sprayer  for  60c. 

is  the  most 
effectual 

Kills  all  Lice,  Ticks.  Cures  Scab,  Mange,  aorew.  The  best 
known  disinfectant.  Prevents  contagious  abortion.  Price  $1.25  per 

fal.  Add  from  20  tolOO  gals,  water.  Cattle  dipped  or  sprayed  in 
SuKoleurii  (1  to  30)  will  be  free  of  ticks  and  pass  the  quarantine. 

SH00-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa, 

Experience  has  proven  Shoo-Fly  to  be  O.  K. — EDITOR. 


BUGOLEUM 


SHEEP  DIP 


Breeders'  Directory 


REGISTERED  Jersey  Bull  CALVES 

from  Ida  8toke  Pogls  and  Golden  Lad  at  fair  price, 
R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  8t  ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHUK8T  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


C*  „  ■  ——PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE 

r  or  0916  8 WINE  and  SCOTCH  COLLIE 

PUPS  from  registered  stock. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manline,  N.  Y. 


The  high-bred  herd  of  Holetein-Friesiane  at 
the  MAPLES  STOCK  FARM.  Binghamton.  N.  V. 

Address  WM.  ROOD,  Proprietor. 


has  made  the  GUERNSEY  color 
IvClltJl  X?  their  flow  of  MILK,  and  the  best 
BERKSHIKES  to  marble  tl»elr  PORK.  Buy  from 
W1LLSWOOD  FARM  recorded  calves  and  pigs. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budds  Lake,  N.  ,1. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  nges  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester, Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


lllfifID  A  ftfiATC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
AHUUflA  UUA  I  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 

cently  bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


Collie  Pnps 


—Spayed  Females.  Ciroulars. 
DECKER,  Soutb  Montrose  Pa. 


SILAS 


Afll  I  1C  DIIDC~ By Prize-Winning, imported 
UULLIb  I  Ul  U  Sires  and  Trained  Dams.  Fit 
for  Bench,  Ranch  or  Farm.  Both  sexes;  all  ages. 
Also  a  Book  on  the  Care  and  Training  of  the  COLLIE 
for  all  Practical  Uses.  Price,  50c.  Book  free  to  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Collie.  Maplemont  8argent,  Albany,  Vt. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  strain! 

Farm-raised:  unlimited  range.  A  few  choice  breed¬ 
ers,  yearlings.  liens,  $2  each;  male  birds.  $2.50.  Eggs 
balance  of  season,  $1  for  15.  Five  hundred  selected 
pullets  and  cockerels  for  sale  in  September. 

H.  A.  HATHAWAY.  Greendale.  N.  Y. 


VIaaII*  Ia  I  C  a  A  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
1168111  IO  LIC6  84 -page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


POULTRY  PROFITS;  making  hens  lay:getting 
rid  of  mites  and  liceihatchingjraising  chicks: 
curing  diseases;  many  valuable  pointers  sent 
free  with  name  of  nearest  agent  for  Lee's  I.lee 
Killer,  the  great  insecticide.  Ask  for  new 
catalogue.  GKO.  II.  J.KK  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


=  NO  SPAVINS .= 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
now  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  moat  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  I  llustrated 
Circular  and  Prloe  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjusting  Swing 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan 
chlon  invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Ulust'd 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County. 
N  Y  Infringements 
will  bo  prosecuted. 


CoW-  FlY 

KILLER. 


C *ft1t  *»•»  t*  »pta*ed 
o«c*  or  tnlce  •  at 
Vit.  Iheretfltr  h»k« 
Of  Ihrt*  time  *  a  *«(k 
the  killer  can  alia  ba 
uaao  U>  advantage  on 
horaat.  and  lor  killing 
•nierti  In  IN  garden 

LEGGETT  *  BROTHER 


COW-FLY 

KILLER 

Quart,  half-gallon  and  gal 
Ion  cans.  Gives  satisfaction 
every  time.  Agents  Wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

Manufacturers  of  the  well- 
known  Champion  Dry 
Powder  Duster 
301  Fearl  St.,  New  York. 


Standard  Fly  Killer  fleas.  Protects  bows  from 

•  —  -  the  torture 

Of  flies  In 
pasture 
wbilemllk- 
ing;  will 
give  20  p  c. 
more  milk. 
Harmless 
to  man  and 

beast.  Evenly 
applied  with  our 
special  Sprayer  Calves 
and  young  stock  will 

. . .  Prevents  disease 

and  abortion,  which  Is  causedbya  germ  propagated 
by  unsanitary  conditions.  For  I$1  we  will  send  to 
any  address  a  Sprayer  and  enough  Fly  Killer  disin¬ 
fectant  to  protect  150  cows.  Agents  wanted. 

1>.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  V.,  U.  8.  A- 


for  this  statement.  The  cnemisi  was 
right  in  his  laboratory;  the  cow  was 
right  in  her  conclusions.  Don’t  forget 
digestibility;  hulk  and  weight  do  not 
wholly  count  in  animal  economy.  See 
that  foods  contain  bone-forming  matter. 


aftle  Comfort 


KEEPS  CATTLE  COMFORTABLE  IN  FLY  TIME 

Sold  by  Merchants  and  the  Seedsmen. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to 

Hammond’s  Slug  Shot,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  J  • 
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EPIDEMIC  ABORTION  IN  COWS. 

Contagious  abortion  is  clearly  epi¬ 
demic,  appearing  in  a  dairy  or  all  the 
dairies  of  a  section,  and  making  prac¬ 
tically  a  clean  sweep  for  a  year  or  two. 
There  is  never  a  time  when  it  is  not 
raging  in  some  of  the  dairy  districts  of 
the  State.  As  Hillside  Farm  has  emerged 
from  a  pretty  severe  experience  of  this 
nature,  I  thought  that  it  might  be  well 
to  narrate  it  for  the  comfort  if  not  for 
the  instruction  of  others.  Two  years 
ago  last  Winter  the  trouble  began  with 
a  heifer  in  her  first  lactation  losing  her 
calf  at  about  seven  months.  While  there 
had  been  more  or  less  abortion  around 
us  for  a  year  or  two  yet  we  thought  that 
this  might  be  only  an  isolated  case  due 
to  accident  or  uterine  disease,  and  paid 
no  special  attention  to  it.  A  couple  of 
months  later  two  more  heifers  aborted. 
After  three  or  four  cases  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  we  felt  sure  that  we  had  the 
dread  disease  of  which  we  had  heard 
much  but  never  seen.  Pasture  came  and 
with  it  the  hope  that  when  the  cows  left 
the  stable  for  uninfected  pasture  fields 
the  trouble  might  be  checked,  but  more 
calves  were  lost  during  June  than  any 
other  time.  This  continued  through  the 
Summer  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  To 
make  a  short  story  of  a  discouraging 
matter  only  three  calves  were  carried  to 
full  term.  There  were  14  cases  of  abor¬ 
tion  among  those  that  came  daily  to  the 
stable.  Three  or  four  cows  that  had 
been  sold  in  good  faith  the  previous 
Winter  aborted  months  after  they  left 
the  farm.  There  were  also  several  cases 
among  the  heifers  carrying  their  first 
calves  and  running  in  a  bush  pasture 
two  miles  away.  The  three  cows  that 
escaped  the  epidemic  did  so  by  virtue  of 
the  vitality  that  enabled  them  to  with¬ 
stand  the  exciting  cause,  just  as  some 
men  have  walked  unharmed  in  the  midst 
of  a  pestilence. 

A  year  ago  it  seemed  almost  hopeless 
to  try  to  raise  any  more  calves  on  the 
place,  yet  we  knew  that  it  was  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  outbreaks  that  they  had 
been  severe  but  generally  ran  their 
course  in  two  or  three  years.  Most  of 
the  cases  occurred  in  Spring  or  early 
Summer,  the  trouble  ceasing  only  be¬ 
cause  there  were  no  more  cows  left  to 
abort.  Beginning  with  November  the 
cows  were  again  bred,  and,  contrary  to 
our  fears,  with  three  or  four  exceptions, 
no  unusual  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  them  safely  with  calf.  We  wait¬ 
ed  anxiously  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
trouble,  but  it  has  come  in  only  three 
instances,  two  last  May  and  one  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  rest  of  the  herd  are  dropping 
strong,  lusty  calves,  and  we  have  every 
confidence  that  we  are  pretty  near  the 
end  of  abortion,  for  a  time  at  least.  Now 
as  to  the  methods  which  we  used  to  ef¬ 
fect  so  complete  a  cure.  We  did  noth¬ 
ing  that  was  worth  calling  a  serious  at¬ 
tempt  to  check  it.  At  first  I  kept  the 
hind  parts  of  the  cow  sprayed  with  a 
five-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
To  some  extent  we  tried  isolation.  As 
has  been  said,  we  had  about  three  cases 
before  we  became  alarmed,  and  later 
when  half  the  dairy  were  aborting,  iso¬ 
lation  became  impossible.  During  its 
progress,  a  new  drive-way  for  the  ma¬ 
nure  wagon  was  put  in  behind  the  cows, 
but  this  was  only  one  of  a  hundred 
things  that  would  have  to  be  done  to 
make  the  surroundings  bacteriologically 
clean.  I  am  convinced  that  as  we  farm¬ 
ers  do  it,  in  fact  as  anyone  does  it  out¬ 
side  of  the  operating  room  of  a  hospital, 
so-called  disinfection  is  a  farce.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  eradicate  a  disease  by  killing 
off  the  germs  present  in  a  cow  stable 
with  its  cracks  and  rough  surfaces  and 
dark  corners  is  a  task  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult,  requiring  a  thoroughness  and  pa¬ 
tience  that  can  only  be  given  by  a 
scientifically  trained  expert.  It  means  a 
good  deal  more  than  running  around 
with  a  bucket  of  whitewash  and  a 
sprinkling  pot  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  cows  abort 
with  very  little  constitutional  disturb¬ 


ance  and  without  the  loss  of  a  feed,  fre¬ 
quently  coming  into  heat  again  in  three 
or  four  days.  Of  course  there  was  never 
any  “flush”  of  milk  as  in  a  new  milch 
cow,  and  in  some  instances  where  it  oc¬ 
curred  just  as  the  animal  was  being 
dried  off,  the  tendency  was  to  run  to 
beef  rather  than  to  increase  the  milk. 
Why  a  disease  of  this  character  should 
disappear  of  itself  is  a  most  interesting 
subject  of  speculation.  Why  does  it  not, 
if  it  be  a  specific  germ,  remain  with  us 
forever,  like  the  Potato  bug  for  ex¬ 
ample?  Why  does  it  not  multiply  with 
ever  increasing  virulence  until  it  ex¬ 
terminates  the  bovine  race?  Is  it  al¬ 
ways  present,  and  do  we  only  escape  it 
because  of  an  acquired  immunity?  We 
can  only  know  that  all  diseases  are  to 
some  extent  self-limiting,  and  that  final¬ 
ly  they  burn  themselves  out.  The  first 
cases  of  an  outbreak  of  a  disease  are 
generally  most  malignant.  No  one  has 
suggested  any  reason  for  this  bacterio¬ 
logical  law.  Are  the  scientists  positive 
that  epidemic  abortion  is  a  germ?  No 
one  is  at  all  sure  that  it  has  been  iso¬ 
lated,  and  no  one  pretends  to  know  its 
life  history.  If  the  trouble  recurs,  as  it 
may  some  day,  I  should  spend  very  little 
money  on  specific  remedies  or  sanitary 
washes,  but  I  should  do  the  best  l  could, 
keep  milking  all  the  cases,  feed  abund¬ 
antly,  keep  cool  and  wait  for  the  clouds 
to  roll  by.  Our  experience  justifies  this 
conclusion,  .tared  van  wagenen,  jr. 


Cow  With  Indigestion. 

Will  you  give  treatment  for  a  cow  that 
Is  bloated  very  much,  which  has  continued 
for  the  past  six  weeks,  since  which  time 
she  calved?  The  calf  runs  with  her  in  the 
pasture  at  present.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  take  the  calf  away  from  her  or  not?  I 
have  given  her  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil 
twice  in  the  past  four  weeks,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  help  her.  m.  a.  s. 

Hadley,  N.  Y. 

You  do  not  tell  the  age  of  the  cow, 
whether  she  is  old  or  young.  The  ani¬ 
mal  has  indigestion,  and  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  her  under  the  circumstances 
would  be  a  disinfectant  to  the  intestinal 
tract.  Give  a  tablespoonful  of  hypho- 
sulphite  of  soda  night  and  morning  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  cupful  of  warm  water  as  a 
drench.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  calf 
should  not  run  with  the  cow,  as  far  as 
trouble  with  this  cow  is  concerned, 
though  I  do  not  approve  of  the  practice. 

Wants  to  Make  Skim  Cheese. 

We  have  here  at  a  boarding  school  five 
cows,  and  while  the  boys  are  away  on 
their  vacation  would  like  to  make  cheese 
out  of  the  skim-milk,  so  as  to  use  it 
when  the  boys  come  back.  Is  it  practical 
to  do  so,  or  would  it  cost  more  than  the 
cheese  is  worth?  We  keep  our  milk  and 
cream  in  a  stone  house  through  which  is 
a  stream  of  running  spring  water,  and  use 
the  cream  for  making  butter.  J.  r. 

Washington,  Pa. 

I  might  write  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  manufacture  of  skim  cheese,  and  J. 
R.  might  succeed  in  making  a  cheese  of 
the  quality  usually  resulting  from  such 
effort.  But  why  make  clear  skim-milk 
into  cheese?  The  stuff  is  very  unpalat¬ 
able,  and  consequently  indigestible.  To 
be  sure  the  casein  is  the  same  in  both 
full  creams  and  skims,  but  it  do^  not 
break  down  in  the  SKim-milk  cheese  to 
that  consistency  of  a  smooth  texture.  I 
would  not  advise  the  manufacture  of  full 
skims  of  the  American  type  of  cheese, 
particularly  in  this  case.  I  would  think 
that  a  boarding  school  for  boys  would 
best  succeed  on  full  cream  cheese,  and, 
by  the  way,  do  you  know  that  cheese  is 
much  cheaper  food  for  these  boys,  nutri¬ 
tion  considered,  than  meats?  Buy  a  nice¬ 
ly  cured  full  cream  cheese  direct  from 
some  of  the  large  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ters.  Do  not  deal  with  your  local  dealer 
if  you  cannot  get  the  oest;  keep  careful 
account  and  learn  its  comparative  cost 
and  value.  Of  the  higher  grade  foods 
milk  and  its  products  are  cheapest.  The 
solids  are  nearly  all  digestible.  1  might 
suggest  as  a  business  proposition  that 
J.  R.  procure  a  limiteu  quantity  of  full 
skim  cheese  and  test  its  efficacy  as  a 


nerve  food  for  the  boys  before  making 
preparations  for  its  manufacture.  If 
they  take  kindly  to  it  your  success  will 
be  assured.  n.  e.  cook. 


Stlaoe  For  Hogs. — We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  silage  a  profitable  feed  for  hogs 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  too  much 
waste;  better  feed  it  to  cows  and  feed 
the  milk  produced  therefrom  to  the  pigs. 
The  cheapest  pork  we  have  ever  grown 
is  from  pigs  farrowed  in  March  and  al¬ 
lowed  free  access  to  a  40-acre  clover 
field.  The  dams  were  fed  slop  made 
from  middlings,  with  a  light  feed  of 
shelled  corn  soaked,  having  a  separate 
apartment  for  the  pigs  into  which  they 
can  go  and  be  fed  separate  on  same  feed. 
We  have  about  100  young  Berkshires 
that  we  handled  in  this  way  last  Spring 
that  have  made  a  gain  of  one  pound  per 
day,  and  at  the  same  time  grown  plenty 
of  bone  and  are  up  to  their  toes  in  good 
condition  for  breeding  purposes.  We  are 
now  cutting  this  same  clover  for  hay, 
and  find  that  the  hogs  have  not  bothered 
it  at  all,  except  a  small  portion  at  one 
end  of  the  field  nearest  the  buildings. 
We  find  trade  for  breeding  stock  very 
satisfactory,  having  sent  stock  into  five 
States  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
as  far  west  as  Colorado. 

White  Cottage,  O.  Roberts  Bros. 


Chances  For  Bef.f  Cattle.— The  Na¬ 
tional  Provisioner  thus  sums  up  the 
situation:  Grass  has  been  rank  in  growth, 
dry  as  a  fodder  and  low  in  food  properties. 
Range  cattle  have,  therefore,  not  rounded 
out  quickly,  well  or  in  time  for  market. 
Straight  grass  cattle  will  come  slowly  into 
the  market  at  a  stiff  price  for  such  stock. 
Partly  fed  rangers  will  go  higher,  and  fin¬ 
ished  beeves  score  on  a  high  market  all 
Summer  and  hold  their  position  through 
the  Winter.  The  corn  crop,  according  to 
the  late  reports,  has  suffered  severely  at  a 
critical  time.  The  hope  for  a  bumper  crop 
is  not  likely  to  be  realized.  While  a  small 
run  of  grass-fed  beeves  will  set  in  at  some 
centers,  it  is  not  felt  that  the  market  will 
experience  a  heavy  run  of  this  grade  of 
stock  because  of  the  higher  relative  price 
of  fed  cattle.  Many  Texans  will  partially 
finish  their  cattle  before  marketing  them, 
as  feed  conditions  are  cheaper  and  easiei 
in  warm  weather.  Tops  are  now  8*A  cents, 
live  weight,  and  top  grass  cows  live  cents. 
Things  look  up  in  the  beef  line;  and  even 
injunctions  cannot  pull  them  down. 

Prize- Winning  Ayrshires.— The  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders  offered  prizes  for  what  is 
known  as  home  dairy  tests— that  is,  con¬ 
tests  in  milk  or  butter  production  to  be 
conducted  on  the  farm.  These  tests  cov¬ 
ered  one  year,  and  the  following  report  is 
made:  There  were  seven  herds  tested  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  various  experiment 
stations,  making  about  70  cows  in  all.  Two 
of  these  cows  gave  over  500  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  eight  gave  over  400,  40  gave  over  300. 
One  cow  gave  over  10,000  pounds  of  milk, 
seven  gave  over  9,000,  20  gave  over  8,000,  33 
gave  over  7,000,  and  52  gave  over  6,000 
pounds  of  milk.  Five  cows  owned  by  E.  J. 
Fletcher,  of  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  won  the  first 
prize,  giving  43,020  pounds  of  milk  and  2,050 
pounds  of  butter;  George  H.  Yeaton,  of 
Dover,  N.  IT.,  won  second,  with  42,417 
pounds  of  milk,  and  1,936  pounds  of  butter; 
and  W.  V.  Probasco,  of  Cream  Ridge,  N. 
J.,  won  third  herd  prize  with  38,326  pounds 
of  milk  and  1,834  pounds  of  butter.  For 
single  cow  prizes,  L.  S.  Drew,  of  South 
Burlington,  Vt.,  won  first  prize  with  Miss 
Ollie,  giving  514  pounds  of  butter;  E.  J. 
Fletcher,  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  won  second 
with  Durwood,  giving  506  pounds;  and  C. 
M.  Winslow  &  Son,  Brandon,  Vt.,  won 
third  with  Acelista,  giving  421  pounds. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 

FOR  SALE. 

One  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator, 

good  as  new  ;  used  four  months.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Here  is  a  bargain.  Write  at  once 

to  A.  F.  KIM  MEL,  Orwigsburg,  Pa. 


Wc 
Have 
a. 

New 

Book 


f  which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR.. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 
.U.  8. BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 

Bloom  Held,  N.  J. 
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Leg  and  Body  Wash. 


When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponge  bath  and  put  on  light 
blanket.  Sponge  the  legs  and 
on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 


— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Beware  ofso-callcd  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

possess  the  patent  protected 

“Alpha-Disc ’’and  “Split- Wing” 
Improvements 

And  Are  As  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators 
as  such  other  Separators  are  to 
gravity  setting  methods. 

Send  for  new  “ 20th  Century”  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Runs  lighter ,  skims 
closer ,  cleans  easier , 
simplest  and  most 
durable— the 


These  claims  we  are  ready 
to  make  good  by  shipping, 
free,  a  National  Hand 
Separator  on  ten  days  trial. 
Send  for  it  and  work  it  a 
thirdof  amonth — if  itdon’t 
keep  our  promises,  return 
at  our  expense.  "Write 
for  full  particulars. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY 
•MACHINE  COMPANY 
Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

“  It  gets  the  Cream."  Twenty  per  cent 
more  than  by  setting  in  pans. 

WATER  IS  NOT  MIXED  WITH  MILK, 
therefore,  impure  water  does  not  taint 
the  cream,  and  the  skimmed  milk  Is  left 
pure  and  sweet.  We  pay  the  Freight. 

Descriptive  circulars,  reliable  testi¬ 
monials  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 
Write  to-day.  Can’t  get  in  touch  with 
such  a  money-maker  too  quick. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co., 

188  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Brightwood  Silo  Coating 

a  cm  f  fflOOF 

Will  not  scale.  Perfect  preservative  for  inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  new  or  old  wood.  Crane’s 
Prolific  Kngllage  Corn  (20  tons  ensilage  or  180 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  Write  for  prices. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STORE,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DON’T  EXPERIMENT. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
SILOS 

HAVE  BEEN  TESTED  and 
HAVE  ALWAYS  PROVEN 

Satisfactory. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogs  of  Silos 
and  Superior  Creamery  and 
Dairy  goods. 

Co. 

wanted.  RUTLAND,  VT. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  teet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Tb® 
bent  Hoofing,  Siding  or  1'eiling  yon  can  n®e* 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
ami  paint  roofing  two  sideB.  Corim 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Uelbered  free  of  nil  charges  to  ail  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  ol  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  mean*}  190 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  jy 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  C0..W.  35th  and  Iran  Sts.,  Chicago 


AT  $2 
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HUMOROUS 

The  shades  of  night  had  fallen  flat, 

When  up  in  bed  the  boarder  sat. 

“This  mattress  can’t  be  stuffed  with  hair," 
Said  he,  “It  feels  as  If  It  were 
‘Excelsior!’  ’’ 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

“William,  has  the  shad  any  teeth?” 
“No,  ina’ain.  It  doesn’t  need  any.  It 
uses  its  bones.” — Credit  Lost. 

The  Pessimist:  “The  longer  I  live  in 
the  world  the  worse  it  seems  to  get.” 
The  Optimist:  “Oh,  well,  don’t  let  a  little 
thing  like  that  worry  you.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  better  after  you  get  out  of  it.” — 
Chicago  News. 

Anxious  Oj.d  Lady:  “I  say,  my  good 
man,  is  this  boat  going  up  or  down?” 
Surly  Deck-hand:  “Well,  she’s  a  leaky 
old  tub,  mum,  so  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if 
she  was  going  down.  Then,  again,  her 
b’ilers  ain’t  none  too  good,  so  she  might 
go  up!”— Tit-Bits. 

The  caller  had  been  descanting  on  the 
advantages  of  cork  soles  as  a  preventive 
of  colds  in  wet  weather,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  had  caught  Kitty’s  ear.  “Mamma,” 
she  said  after  the  visitor  had  gone  away, 
“how  can  anybody  with  a  cork  soul  ever 
go  to  heaven?” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Phof.  Blinkers:  “1  hope  you  did  not 
find  my  lecture  too  technical,  Miss 
Baynes.”  Miss  Baynes  (with  pride): 
“Oh,  no,  Professor.  I  was  able  to  follow 
it  all.”  Prof.  Blinkers:  “I  am  glad  of 
that,  as  I  tried  to  make  it  intelligible  to 
the  meanest  comprehension.” — Punch. 

“You,  William!”  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  “what  you  doin’  on  dat  white  man’s 
fence?  Ain’t  you  ’fraid  you’ll  fall  off?” 
Then,  after  a  moment’s  thought,  the  old 
man  resumed:  “But  ef  you  does  fall  off 
you  might  ez  well  fall  on  de  side  whar 
de  watermillions  is.  You  hear  me,  don’t 
you?” — Atlanta  Constitution. 

“Did  any  of  the  inhabitants  escape 
with  his  life?”  inquired  the  man  who 
wants  harrowing  details.  “I  didn’t  stop 
to  ascertain,”  answered  the  man  who 
is  harrowingly  exact.  "It  struck  me 
that  if  anybody  escaped  without  his  life 
there  wasn't  much  use  in  his  escaping, 
anyhow.” — Washington  Star. 

“Mamma,”  said  the  little  girl,  her  eyes 
wide  with  excitement,  “I  do  believe  the 
minister  told  a  story.”  “Why,  the  idea!” 
said  her  mother;  “you  don’t  know  what 
you  are  saying.”  “But  I  do,  Mamma.  I 
heard  Papa  ask  him  how  long  he  had 
worn  whiskers,  and  he  said  he  had  worn 
them  all  his  life.” — Credit  Lost. 

Martha,  the  colored  washerwoman, 
was  complaining  of  her  husband’s  health 
to  one  of  her  patrons.  “He’s  ve’y  po’ly, 
ma’am,  ve’y  po’ly.  He’s  got  dat  exclam¬ 
atory  rheumatism.”  “You  mean  inflam¬ 
matory,  Martha.  Exclamatory  is  from 
exclaim,  which  means  to  cry  out.” 
“Yes,  miss,”  answered  Martha,  with 
conviction,  “dat’s  what  it  is.  He  hollers 
all  de  time.”— Christian  Register. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESA  I,K  PRICES,  Delivered  FKKIC 
For  Houses,  Darns,  Roofs,  all  odors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  (indorsed  by  the 
firanee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 

0.  W.  INGliRSOLL,  «4 0  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CAST-IRON  HOG  TROUGHS. 

This  pattern  has eight  depart 
nients.  We  also  mako  the  long 
patterns,  from  2  ft.  to  12  ft. 
long.  Wealsonnako  Cast-Iron 
FELLOE  OILERS,  by  the  use 
Of  which  tires  may  cheaply 
he  kept  perfectly  tight  on  vehicle  wheels. 

TUB  LEHlt  AGK’L  CO.,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


PENGER’S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  in  10  hours  or 

NO  PAY. 

Circulars  Free. 

A.  SPENCER,  60  Williams  Street,  Dwl|?ht,  Ills. 


A  Shipment  from  Ward's 


There  must  he  considerable  satisfaction  to  every 
man  when  he  realizes  that  he  has  done  some - 
thing  wise  and  creditable,  especially  when  it  di* 
rectly  concerns  the  welfare  of  himself  and  family. 
Here  is  a  man  who  is  hauling  a  shipment  home, 
content  with  the  knowledge  that  all  his  supplies 
for  several  months  have  been  purchased  at  whole * 
sale  prices,  or  in  other  words  at  a  saving  of  about 
50  per  cent  over  his  home  prices. 

He  has  no  cause  to  worry  as  to  what  he  will  find  inside 
the  boxes.  He  has  received  shipments  from  us  before  and 
knows  that  everything  will  be  found  first-class  and  exactly 
as  represented.  Even  if  something  is  wrong,  he  knows  that 
no  firm  in  the  country  is  more  anxious  to  make  it  right  than 
we  are.  We  have  customers  everywhere — in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  United  States.  Beyond  a  doubt  some  of 
your  neighbors  deul  with  us.  If  you  are  not  a  heavy  buyer, 
why  not  join  with  a  neighbor  and  get  your  supplies  by 
freight?  It  only  takes  too  pounds  to  make  a  profitable 
freight  shipment. 

You  may  need  a  catalogue  to  start  with.  Our  1,000  page 
catalogue  containing  over  70,000  quotations  and  17,000 
illustrations  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  IS  cents  to  partly  pay 
the  postage.  This  catalogue  is  already  in  the  homes  of 
over  2,000,000  careful  buyers  and  should  be  in  your 
home  also.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co. 


CHICAGO 

The  house  that  tells  the  truth. 
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HALLOCK’S  OK” 

Potato  Digger 


Patented 

August  24,  1097, 

PRICE 


RONNERTON,  N.  C.,  June  19,  1002. 

1).  A'.  II alloc K  <fc  Sons,  York,  Fa. 

(tENTi.khkn:  I  have  hist  linislied  toy  potato  digging  with 
your  l,<)  K”  Digger,  ana  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  machine 
works  as  fine  as  silk.  You  can  just  go  down  the  row,  turn  the 
vines  over,  and  the  shaker  does  the 
11  rest,  which  is  to  shake  them  out  sn 

_  t  hey  can  all  lie  seen.  You  have  noth- 
;'!«  ing  to  do  but  pick  up  the  potatoes. 

I  tried  to  find  some  potatoes  llmt 
»a  the  digger  did  not  get  out,  but  failed 

5L  "f'  to  do  so.  I  consider  it  a  perfect  suc- 

5KS jSteaMM.UA,  cess,  and  everyone  that  saw  il  said 

^  I!,1!  <  lui  uniiio  t  Itimr  'I'li/*  li/»r»t7W»r  till* 


»,To  prove  that  the  “0  K”  is  the 
*“  best  potato  digger  made,  that 
it  will  do  work  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  to  you,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  where  we  have  no 
agents,  we  will  send  one  on 
trial,  freight  paid,  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  potato  grower. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS 

YORK,  PA. 


GAS  and  tn  TV#  fT*'  Y  YV#  TT* 

GASOLINE  Hrf  JX  VJt  X  IX  JEL  jSy 

Sold  on  Trial— by  Builder  to  User. 

ALKX.  T.  GIBSON,  6  Jefferson  Avo.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 

SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK'S 
DOUB  LB- 
ACTION 

Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
16,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  In 
a  day. 

CLARK’S  SULKY 

Gant;  Dinb 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  COHN 


PATENT  GROOVED 

Tire  Wheels 


For  Farm  Wagons 

Any  Size  to  tit  any  Skein. 

MADK  ONLY  BY  THK 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 
Havana,  III. 

Wo  aro  tho  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  stool  wheels  and  low 
down  trucks  in  tho  U.  8. 

tW  Write  for  Prices. 


’EPARATORS  AND  POWERS. 

f  For  1 ,  V  anil  8  hontflB,  with  governor;  lovol  r 


Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines—'*  to  2  )  H.P.,  mount 

stationary.  The  Mcemluffcr  M Iff.  Co.,  Taiamy, 


The  Business  Farmers’  Way 

Thrashes  tils  own  Grain,  tins  Grain  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  highest  price.  Thrushes  tor  tils  neigh¬ 
bors.  Uses  power  to  saw  wood,  grind  feed,  cul  fodder. 

SAVES  MONEY  IN  EVERY  DIRECTION. 
Let  us  talk  the  matter  over;  will  do  you  no  harm; 
will  please  us.  Send  for  our  catalogue,  that  will  be 
an  introduction. 


ORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
and  CI-EANKRS. 


WOOD  HAWS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outllts.  Level  PIITTCRQ 
Tread,  Pat  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LUO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR'LWORKS.Pottstown.Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  WlUet,  N.  Y. 


White  20th  Century  Thrasher,  six  sizes,  1  to  10 
horse  power.  Overshot  and  Undershot. 

Tread  Powers,  Lever  Powers,  Engines, 

Ensilage  nod  Fodder  Cutters  and  Crushers. 
ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Orangeville  Agricultural  W’ks,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


MACHINERY 


OIDE 

Best,  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  8t., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY? 

IS  THE  STANDA 

ST/AM  PUMPS,  AIR  L  IFTS,  ^ 


GASOLINE  ENGINES^ 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  QE  i! 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA, ILL.-  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS. TE) 


BLIZZARD” 

ed  and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 


Does  everything,  culs  hay, 
stra  w, ensilage,  shreds  foddo 
and  rills  the  silo  tunny  height ; 
all  clone  by  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

Joseph  nick 
Agrlculi unit  Works, 
Ponton,  tridu. 
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STILL  ANOTHER  NURSERY  ROGUE. 

VAN  DEMAN’S  CAUSTIC  COMMENT. 

The  Most  Remarkable  Fruits  Yet! 

There  has  been  a  man  around  here  for  about  three 
weeks  claiming  to  represent  a  nursery  firm  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  He  professes  to  sell  Canada  stock  improved 
upon  by  his  nursery  and  extremely  hardy.  He  guar¬ 
antees  trees  to  be  all  three  years  old  and  to  bear  the 
next  year  after  transplanting.  He  has  a  gooseberry 
called  Canada  which  he  says  is  grafted  on  a  shrub 
which  looks  very  much  like  an  oak.  He  says  the 
worms  never  eat  the  leaves,  and  it  never  fails  to  bear; 
that  it  never  can  be  propagated  except  by  grafting, 
and  will  bear  the  next  year  after  transplanting. 
Berries  very  large — an  inch  in  diameter;  he  had  five 
in  a  glass  bottle.  The  “Canada  plum”  has  a  fuzz  on  It 
like  a  peach,  which  renders  it  curculio-proof.  Two 
peaches,  the  “Canada  Red,”  which  is  red  to  the  pit, 
and  the  “Canada  Yellow”  are  very  hardy  and  never 
fail  to  bear.  His  pears,  he  says,  are  grafted  on  a 
Honey  locust,  and  will  bear  the  next  year  after  trans¬ 
planting.  Also,  the  Rough  Rider  strawberry  will  bear 
until  July  15.  He  is  also  selling  the  Red  Grape  cur¬ 
rant,  which,  he  says,  is  grafted  on  a 
grape  stock  which  make  the  currant 
larger,  and  it  resists  the  attack  of  the 
Currant  worm.  He  is  also  selling  the 
Transparent  blackberry,  which  he 
claims  is  the  best  and  has  no  hard  core. 

He  is  also  selling  a  tree  rose  which  he 
guarantees  will  have  three  different 
colored  roses  on  it.  He  has  apples  too, 
that  he  guarantees  to  bear  the  next 
year  after  transplanting.  He  says  they 
have  all  other  varieties  of-  apples, 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  etc.,  but  he  does 
not  recommend  them,  as  they  take 
from  three  to  six  years  to  Dear.  He  is 
selling  only  special  varieties — im¬ 
proved  Canada  varieties,  which  he  says 
hear  earlier  and  are  very  much  hardier. 

He  has  several  victims  already. 

Versailles,  Ind.  f.  m.  d. 

It  does  seem  remarkable  that  west¬ 
ern  Ohio  is  the  headquarters  of  many 
of  the  most  shameful  nursery  frauds 
in  all  the  world.  There  are  some  good, 
honest  nurserymen  there,  for  I  have 
long  known  them  to  be  such,  but  there 
are  others  there  and  elsewhere  who  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  nursery  business.  This  “concern”  that  is  now  re¬ 
ported  as  being  at  Dayton  is  new  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
say  that  there  Is  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  some  of  the 
things  the  alleged  agent  is  claiming,  but  it  is  only 
a  shadow  and  a  very  thin  one  at  that.  To  take  the 
items  in  course,  the  plain  truth  about  them  is  as 
follows: 

Why  his  nursery  should  have  “Canadian  stock”  and 
how  it  could  be  improved  in  Ohio  is  beyond  my  under¬ 
standing.  There  are  good  nurseries  in  Canada,  as  I 
have  often  seen,  but  the  duty  on  their  trees  and  plants 
is  practically  prohibitive.  I  do  not  believe  it  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  grown  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  within  the 
United  States,  nor  that  this  agent  is  selling  any  such 
thing.  The  trend  of  the  nursery  trade  was  from  here 
to  there  until  the  danger  of  San  Jos6  scale  caused  pro¬ 
hibitive  laws  to  be  enacted.  If  the  trees  were  three 
years  old  they  would  not  “bear  the  next  year,”  and 
are  not  liked  as  well  by  orchardists  as  those  that  are 
two  years  old. 

Gooseberry  bushes  are  grafted  on  a  shrub  “much  like 
an  oak,”  that  cannot  be  propagated  any  other  way, 
that  has  leaves  proof  against  worms,  and  bears  fruit 
an  inch  in  diameter  without  fail  every  year,  and  the 
specimens  In  the  bottle  are  shown  as  proof.  This 


must  be  a  xwanberry  instead  of  a  gooseberry,  or  the 
result  of  the  “old  oak  process”  applied  in  a  new  way. 
Perhaps  the  leaves  are  tanned  with  oak  bark  and  taste 
to  the  worms  like  old  leather  boot  tops.  Gooseberries 
an  inch  in  diameter  are  not  uncommon,  and  I  have  seen 
them  even  larger;  but  who  can  believe  that  a  man 
who  will  tell  falsehoods  would  not  get  berries  of  any 
size  or  kind  that  suited  his  purpose  and  show  them  to 
his  own  profit?  Canada  plums  that  are  so  woolly  that 
the  curculio  will  not  sting  them  are  a  wonder,  indeed. 
Maybe  the  cold  climate  of  northern  Canada  has  In¬ 
duced  a  growth  of  wool  or  fur  on  the  fruit  to  keep  It 
warm.  What  a  big  lie  all  this  is!  Canadian  peaches 
are  just  like  our  own.  There  are  kinds  with  red  flesh, 
as  every  well-informed  fruit  grower  knows,  but  any 
kind  will  fail  to  bear  sometimes.  Pear  trees  grafted 
on  the  Honey  locust  are  another  marvel  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  Imagination  of  this  descendant  of  Ananias.  There 
Is  a  true  Rough  Rider  strawberry,  but  it  ripens  with 
the  ordinary  kinds,  which  is  the  last  of  May  and  early 
in  June  in  Indiana. 

The  true  Red  Grape  currant  is  an  old  variety,  but 
the  idea  of  grafting  it  on  grape  stocks  to  enlarge  the 
fruit  is  entirely  new.  The  truth  is,  that  grapevines 


are  very  hard  to  graft  among  themselves,  but  these 
nursery  experts  may  have  a  secret  method,  perhaps, 
some  sort  of  gas  treatment,  that  it  vaporizes  and  thus 
unites  the  diverse  nature  of  the  grape  and  currant 
wood  and  then  swells  the  fruit  to  abnormal  size  a 
little  later  in  the  season.  White  blackberries  I  have 
grown  for  many  years,  but  they  are  of  almost  no 
value.  Perhaps  this  “transparent”  variety,  which  our 
fakish  friend  sells  as  having  no  core,  is  so  very 
ethereal  that  there  Is  no  place  for  the  core.  Tree  rose 
bushes  may  be  made  that  will  bear  flowers  with 
“three”  or  more  colors  by  budding  the  desired  number 
of  varieties  on  one  stock.  This  is  true.  But,  will  a 
liar  furnish  true  stock?  Nearly  all  of  these  state¬ 
ments  are  false.  How  anyone  can  remember  to  tell 
them  over  the  same  way  is  a  wonder.  Maybe  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  people  who  believe  them  and  buy  of 
him  are  so  trustful  that  they  would  believe  almost 
anything.  It  may  be  that  the  agent  has  gone  to  school 
to  a  certain  “boss  liar”  that  I  have  long  known  to  live 
in  that  part  of  Ohio.  I  have  heard  him  brag  at  nur¬ 
sery  conventions,  of  what  he  has  said  In  class  meet¬ 
ings  and  Sunday  school,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
and  his  associates  had  gangs  of  nursery  agents  gulling 
the  people  much  as  this  man  is  doing.  If  the  victims 
of  this  fraud  will  refuse  to  accept  the  stock  and  con¬ 


test  the  matter  in  the  courts,  under  the  advice  of  a 
careful  lawyer,  they  can  easily  win.  There  are  plenty 
of  honest  nurserymen,  and  it  Is  not  necessary  to  buy 
of  such  rascals.  When  the  profit  on  an  honest  nursery 
business  is  so  good  as  it  is  I  see  no  reason  for  pro¬ 
prietors  or  agents  acting  dishonestly. 

If.  E.  VAN  I)EM AN. 


INFORMATION  WANTED  ABOUT  CABBAGE 

I  wish  to  become  an  expert  cabbage  grower.  This 
is  my  first  experience  in  this  line.  I  sent  for  Greiner’s 
“How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay”  and  Prof.  Massey  on 
“Crop  Growing  and  Crop  Feeding.”  They  assume 
that  a  reader  knows  too  much — for  instance,  Greiner 
says  “give  the  plants  plenty  of  room,”  and  “cultivate 
as  any  good  farmer  would.”  Now,  we  don’t  know 
what  plenty  of  room  means,  and  the  “good  farmer” 
died  before  we  got  here.  I  just  moved  here  this 
Spring.  I  live  on  the  east  side  of  Illinois,  about  east 
of  St.  Louis.  There  are  two  kinds  of  soil  here — one 
called  white  and  one  called  black  soil.  I  have  both 
kinds  on  the  farm;  it  is  flat  or  nearly  so.  Craw¬ 
fish  work  in  it;  as  the  dry  dirt  falls  down  their  holes 
I  can  hear  it  strike  the  water  about 
six  feet  below.  It  is  very  dry  here 
now;  very  little  rain  for  a  year;  no 
corn  raised  here  last  year.  Usually 
the  farmers  sell  corn  to  the  elevator 
men;  this  year  it  Is  the  other  way,  the 
farmers  are  buying  corn.  If  I  can 
raise  one-third  of  a  crop  of  cabbage 
this  dry  year  it  will  be  worth  more 
than  a  full  crop  in  a  good  year.  I  am 
now  setting  out  cabbage  on  land  that 
was  plowed  in  the  Spring  and  kept 
cultivated  since,  and  it  seems  in  good 
condition.  I  stir  the  ground,  then  set 
plants  and  give  a  pint  of  water  to  each 
plant;  then  nearly  cover  the  plant 
with  dry  soil.  I  set  some  a  month  ago 
— the  Danish  Ballhead.  The  first 
planting  was  set  out  18  x  24  inches; 
next  18  x  32;  last  will  be  24  x  36.  How 
close  and  how  deep  must  I  cultivate 
with  a  good  wheel  hoe?  Some  of  the 
lower  leaves  break  off.  Is  that  injuri¬ 
ous?  Some  of  the  plants  are  starting 
two  and  three  heads.  Is  such  a  plant 
worthless,  or  shall  I  cut  off  two  of  the 
heads  and  try  to  make  it  grow  one  good  one?  Shall 
I  allow  the  dirt  to  remain  about  the  plant  or  draw  It 
away  when  the  plant  gets  established?  Soon  after 
they  were  set  out  they  did  not  look  well,  and  on  close 
examination  I  found  a  hundred  or  more  very  small 
black  insects  that  resembled  ants.  I  threw  dry  dirt 
on  them  for  a  week  or  more,  and  I  think  they  have 
disappeared.  Now  the  white  millers  have  appeared, 
and  they  are  quite  numerous.  Can  a  lantern  be  used 
to  catch  millers  at  night?  I  made  a  wire  paddle  and 
killed  10  of  them  yesterday,  but  it  does  not  look  very 
well  to  see  a  man  of  my  age  racing  over  a  cabbage 
field.  I  could  not  tell  what  was  eating  the  cabbage 
until  a  friend  got  over  and  showed  me  the  green 
worms,  as  they  look  so  much  the  color  of  the  cabbage 
that  I  had  overlooked  them.  It  Is  a  tedious  task  pick¬ 
ing  them  off  by  hand,  and  I  have  sprinkled  the  plants 
with  ashes  and  slaked  lime.  Does  that  injure  the 
cabbage  or  harm  the  worms?  I  sent  to  a  prominent 
seedsman  and  bought  a  hundred  pounds  of  Insect 
powder  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  also  a  fertilizer  as  well. 
Prof.  Massey  says  to  give  the  plants  “rapid  cultiva¬ 
tion.”  I  don’t  know  what  that  means.  a.  jp.  y. 

White  Co.,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — Writers  of  gardening  books  find  it  very 
difficult  to  give  explicit  directions,  covering  all  cases, 
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as  their  books  circulate  through  a  vast  range  of  terri¬ 
tory,  and  are  consulted  under  many  conflicting  con¬ 
ditions.  Some  of  them  might  be  more  explicit,  how¬ 
ever.  You  must  not  depend  too  much  on  the  soil 
moisture  of  your  crawfish  ground.  You  may  hear  the 
splash  of  water  when  dirt  falls  in  their  holes,  but  it 
does  not  indicate  a  sheet  of  water  at  that  depth.  The 
crawfish  makes  a  pocket  lined  with  puddled  clay, 
which  he  keeps  filled  with  water  by  means  known 
only  to  himself.  Thorough  cultivation,  breaking  the 
crust  after  every  little  shower,  and  stirring  the  dust 
mulch  between  times  is  the  best  cure  for  dry  weather. 
The  Danish  Ballhead  is  a  good  long-keeping  hard- 
heading  variety — if  you  get  the  right  tjiing.  The  dis¬ 
tances  apart  are  all  right,  and  should  be  determined 
by  the  habit  of  the  variety,  giving  the  spreading 
kinds  most  room.  Run  the  cultivator  as  close  and 
deep  as  possible  without  breaking  too  many  leaves  or 
cutting  roots.  A  few  broken  leaves  do  little  harm, 
but  it  is  better  to  cultivate  shallow  than  cut  roots. 
The  idea  is  to  stir  the  soil  above  the  roots.  Double 
or  triple  heading  plants  are  useless,  and  usually  in¬ 
dicate  poor  seed.  You  might  try  amputating  the  ex¬ 
tra  heads.  Cultivate  level  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  but  as  the  plants  begin  to  head  throw  dirt 
to  the  stalk  to  assist  in  supporting  the  head.  The 
lantern  at  night  is  useless  for  millers  or  moths;  it 
generally  attracts  useful  insects  and  spares  the  harm¬ 
ful  ones.  Instead  of  a  paddle  equip  an  active  boy 
with  a  good  butterfly  net.  Black  pepper,  mixed  with 
a  little  fine  salt  and  five  times  its  bulk  of  flour,  is 
fairly  effectual  in  killing  the  green  worms.  Paris- 
green  is  very  efficient,  but  should  not  be  applied  after 
the  cabbages  begin  to  head.  “Rapid  cultivation” 
probably  means  keeping  the  ground  stirred  every 
week  or  oftener  when  possible.  Ashes  and  lime 
should  not  hurt  your  cabbages,  but  are  likely  to  spoil 
their  looks.  _ 

FARMING  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY. 

Chemicals  in  a  Dry  Season. 

Older  readers  know  that  for  the  past  14  years  we 
have  kept  track  of  the  operations  on  the  farm  of  D.  C. 
Lewis,  of  Cranbury,  N.  J.  These  operations  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  “Chemicals  and 
Clover,”  which  caused  considerable  discussion  among 
farmers  and  scientific  men.  For  the  benefit  of  newer 
readers  we  may  briefly  repeat  the  story. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  70  acres  of  level  land,  all  naturally 
strong.  When  he  took  the  farm,  over  20  years  ago,  it 
was  badly  run  down.  We  all  understand  how  land, 
under  neglect  or  careless  farming,  may  lose  its  heart 
and  fall  off  in  crop  production,  though  without  losing 
much  of  its  natural  fertility.  This  farm  is  in  a  section 
which  was  mostly  under  cultivation  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  but  the  last  year’s  sales  given  below  show 
that  it  is  anything  but  worn  out.  After  some  experi¬ 
menting  Mr.  Lewis  decided  to  follow  a  five-year  rota¬ 
tion,  and  with  slight  changes  this  has  been  kept  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  manure  was  hauled  out  upon 
the  sod  and  plowed  under  for  corn.  The  next  year  po¬ 
tatoes  are  planted  in  drills,  using  1,200  pounds  or  more 
of  Mapes  potato  fertilizer  per  acre.  Early  varieties  of 
potatoes  are  usually  grown,  and  these  are  dug  in  time 
to  fit  the  ground  for  wheat  and  grass.  The  wheat  is 
cut  in  time,  and  usually  there  is  a  good  seeding  of 
grass,  which  is  cut  two  years  and  then  plowed  for 
corn.  By  crowding  all  the  manure  on  the  corn  ground 
and  all  or  nearly  all  the  fertilizer  on  the  potatoes  labor 
is  reduced  and  all  crops  are  well  fed.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  extra  fertilizer  or  nitrate  of  soda  is  used 
on  wheat  or  grass.  Mr.  Lewis  says  that  whenever  the 
potato  crop  is  unusually  heavy  he  uses  fertilizer  on 
the  wheat.  The  theory  of  this  rotation  is  easily  un¬ 
derstood.  The  wheat,  straw  and  cornstalks  returned 
as  manure  and  the  sod  and  stubble  provide  humus  or 
vegetable  matter.  The  fertilizer  and  the  comparative¬ 
ly  small  amount  of  purchased  grain  supply  the  actual 
plant  food  which  is  added  to  the  soil.  Potatoes  being 
the  chief  money  crop  receive  most  of  the  fertilizer, 
while  the  wheat  and  grass  which  follow  make  ample 
growth  on  what  the  potatoes  leave. 

When  we  first  began  to  report  this  farm  but  little 
beside  work  stock  was  kept.  The  stalks  were  sold  or 
thrown  into  the  barnyard  to  be  trampled  by  the  stock. 
In  some  cases  they  were  spread  on  the  sod  and  plowed 
under.  Finally  a  creamery  was  built  at  Cranbury  and 
Mr.  Lewis  became  convinced  that  it  would  pay  to  save 
the  feeding  value  in  the  stalks.  So  a  small  but  choice 
herd  of  cows  was  secured.  A  silo  was  built  and  a  fair 
share  of  the  corn  cut  into  it.  The  dry  stalks  from 
which  the  grain  has  been  husked  are  shredded  and  fed 
with  the  silage.  In  this  way  there  is  more  hay  for 
sale,  and,  as  bran,  cotton-seed  meal  and  other  nitro¬ 
genous  grain  is  bought  the  manure  is  not  only  in  bet¬ 
ter  mechanical  condition  but  stronger  as  well.  In 
spite  of  this  change,  which  simply  means  a  better 
method  of  using  up  the  cornstalks,  the  same  amount 
of  fertilizer  is  used  on  potatoes.  Mr.  Lewis  is  con¬ 


vinced  that,  one  year  with  another,  it  pays  to  use  a 
large  dressing  of  fertilizer,  and  he  has  no  thought  of 
using  less.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  herd  of  dairy  cows 
will  be  greatly  increased.  Such  a  herd  is  very  useful 
for  providing  Winter  work  and  utilizing  the  corn¬ 
stalks,  but  in  Summer  the  cows  interfere  somewhat 
with  the  regular  farm  work.  Growing  green  fodder 
breaks  up  the  rotation  more  or  less,  since,  on  such  a 
farm,  it  would  not  pay  to  give  much  space  to  pasture. 
The  Summer  silo  would  seem  to  be  just  the  thing  for 
such  a  farm,  and  Mr.  Lewis  thinks  of  filling  a  small 
silo  this  Fall  for  next  Summer’s  feeding.  As  it  is 
green  feed  must  be  cut  and  carried  to  the  cows.  This 
year  part  of  the  wheat  and  meadow  grass  was  cut  and 
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fed.  This  takes  considerable  time,  and  with  milking, 
cuts  short  a  day  which  should  be  given  to  cultivating 
and  hoeing. 

I  visited  the  farm  this  year  on  June  18.  The  season 
has  been  very  dry,  with  hardly  a  heavy  shower  since 
the  middle  of  April.  This  has  cut  the  grass  down 
severely  and  the  hay  crop  will  be  the  lightest  for  some 
years.  The  wheat  seemed  good  for  30  bushels  per 
acre.  The  corn  was  cut  down  by  a  late  frost,  but  was 
growing  so  vigorously  that  the  frost  will  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  middle  of  July.  The  potatoes  this  year  are 
on  what  Mr.  Lewis  calls  the  poorest  potato  soil  of  the 
farm.  As  everyone  knows,  different  fields  on  the  same 
farm  show  clearly  as  we  pass  through  the  rotation 
their  preference  for  certain  crops.  In  spite  of  this 
unsuitable  soil  and  the  bad  season  I  thought  the  pota¬ 
toes  looked  as  well  as  the  last  year’s  crop  did  at  much 
the  same  date.  They  had  been  tilled  with  great  care 
and  thoroughly  sprayed  to  kill  the  bugs.  Good  seed 


was  used,  and  there  wras  fertilizer  enough  under  it  to 
push  it  along.  A  tool  much  in  use  in  this  section  is 
the  Riggs  plow  or  cultivator.  It  is  a  stout  frame  of 
boards  or  plank  with  handles  behind.  Adjustable  teeth 
are  fitted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  which  strad¬ 
dles  the  row — the  horses  walking  on  either  side  as 
they  do  on  a  riding  cultivator.  This  tool  is  under 
perfect  control;  it  can  be  easily  guided  by  one  hand, 
and  a  steady  team  will  do  good  work  with  it.  Mr. 
Lewis  says  he  prefers  it  to  any  riding  cultivator.  I 
liked  its  work  so  well  that  I  bought  one  to  try  on  my 
stony  hillsides. 

Farmers  will  ask  what  such  farming  as  this 
amounts  to.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  fertilizer 
farming  is  expensive — as  it  is  thought  that  plant  food 


bought  in  the  bag  costs  more  than  the  manure  made 
at  home.  The  following  statement  of  sales  shows 
what  this  farm  turned  off  in  the  year  ending  March 


1,  1892: 

Milk  . 

Corn  . 

Sales 

From  Lewis  Farm. 

1902. 

.  $541.22 

.  LS5.90 

1901. 

$696.21 

251.76 

54.00 

831.81 

129.54 
282.57 

829.54 

Calves  and 

Hay  . 

Pork  . 

COWS. 

.  106.74 

.  767.62 

.  54.95 

Wheat  _ 

.  330.29 

Potatoes  . . 
Sundries 

.  1,864.82 

.  4.50 

Total  .... 

. $3,856.04 

I  gave  some  of  the  items  for  the  previous  year  for 
comparison.  The  total  sales  for  1891  were  $3,100.18. 
Most  farmers  complain  of  last  year’s  crops;  in  fact,  it 
will  pass  with  most  of  us  as  a  hard  season.  But  for 
the  potato  crop,  it  would  have  been  so  with  Mr.  Lewis, 
but  he  happened  to  have  potatoes  that  year  on  the 
most  suitable  field  for  them.  This  meant  a  fair  crop 
at  least,  and  the  general  shortage  gave  high  prices. 
But  what  does  such  farming  cost?  The  fertilizer  bill 
for  the  last  crop  year  was  $509.12.  Feed  cost  $151.30 
and  seed  $183.87.  Other  large  items  of  farm  expense 
were  labor,  $400;  taxes,  $105.20;  new  tools,  $27.62;  tool 
repairs,  $33.16.  These  expenses  will  seem  heavy  to 
many  70-acre  farmers,  but  the  sales  are  large  enough 
fully  to  warrant  them.  Since  Mr.  Lewis  has  had  the 
farm  he  has  doubtless  sold  over  $75,000  worth  of 
grain,  hay  and  potatoes  from  it,  and  the  soil  is  now 
more  productive  than  ever  before!  This  would  seem 
to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  a  farm  can  be  pro¬ 
fitably  maintained  on  chemical  fertilizers.  True,  a 
just  share  of  the  farm’s  prosperity  must  be  credited 
to  the  cows.  They  really  added  nothing  to  the  actual 
fertility  of  the  farm  save  a  part  of  the  $151.30  worth 
of  purchased  grain.  No  one  ever  heard  of  the  manure 
from  a  dozen  cows  furnishing  such  a  crop  as  is  here 
recorded.  The  cows  gave  feed  value  rather  than  ma¬ 
norial  value.  The  backbone  of  this  farming  is  as  it 
has  been,  the  heavy  use  of  high-grade  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers. 

This  “chemicals  and  clover”  system  works  admir-4 
ably  at  Cranbury,  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
conditions  there  are  just  right  for  it;  level,  easily- 
worked  land  under  high  cultivation  with  good  mar¬ 
kets  for  staple  crops.  These  are  a  few  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  must  go  with  “chemicals  and  clover.” 

II.  w.  c. 


FEEDING  BIRDS  ON  CHERRIES. 

I  have  made  it  a  practice  in  planting  cherry  or¬ 
chards  to  put  in  a  quantity  of  trees  of  the  early  varie¬ 
ties  of  sweet  cherries,  such  as  Coe’s  Transparent,  Gov. 
Wood  and  May  Duke.  These  trees  are  given  up  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  birds.  We  never  pick  them  and  never 
allow  a  bird  to  be  frightened  from  the  trees.  They 
live  upon  these,  and  by  the  time  our  more  valuable 
cherries,  such  as  the  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle, 
Napoleon  and  Windsor  are  ripe  we  have  no  trouble 
from  the  robins.  There  will  not  be  even  two  per  cent 
of  these  fine  cherries  picked  or  damaged  by  the  birds. 
If  every  one  would  make  it  a  point  to  put  in  a  few 
extra  trees  of  these  early,  juicy,  sweet  cherries  they 
would  have  little  trouble  with  their  more  valuable 
varieties.  Rather  than  kill  off  the  birds  I  would  plant 
cherries  and  give  them  the  entire  crop.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  drawbacks  to  fruit  culture  to-day,  that  we 
have  so  few  birds  inhabiting  our  orchards,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  we  are  forced  to  carry  out  the  expen¬ 
sive  process  of  spraying,  without  which,  comparatively 
little  fruit  of  value  could  be  produced.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  on  the  part  of  fruit  growers  to  kill  off  the 
birds,  and  I  find  it  not  only  economical  to  plant  cherry 
trees  for  them,  but  I  find  that  it  brings  larger  numbers 
to  my  place,  and  they  are  very  helpful  in  keeping 
down  many  insects  that  are  not  destroyed  by  spray¬ 
ing.  GEO.  T.  I’OWELL. 


A  VETERAN  FARMER. 

Among  those  who  have  given  substantial  reasons 
for  taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  Leroy  S.  Rogers,  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  N.  Y.  We  are  pleased  to  print  a  good  picture  of 
Mr.  Rogers  at  Fig.  197.  He  was  born  in  Hebron, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1819,  came  to  Antwerp 
in  1828;  with  his  father  settled  on  a  farm  2%  miles 
north  of  Antwerp  village,  and  retired  from  the  farm 
in  1876,  building  a  house  in  Antwerp,  where  he  still 
resides.  A  son  resides  on  Clover  Leaf  Farm.  For 
13  years  he  has  been  an  assessor  of  the  town,  and  has 
taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  near  50  years  for  a  guide. 

It  makes  one  feel  that  he  is  still  a  pretty  young 
man  to  have  a  veteran  like  this  come  forward  with  a 
record  of  50  years  as  a  subscriber!  What  a  record  of 
growth  and  development  that  is  to  a  progressive  and 
thoughtful  farmer  of  New  York  State!  One  of  the 
most  inspiring  things  in  our  business  is  the  fact  that 
we  meet  so  many  old  men  who,  like  Mr.  Rogers,  know 
the  paper  from  its  infancy,  and  can  say  that  it  has 
grown  in  years  with  them  and  still  kept  young. 


THE  APPLE  BOX. — Judging  from  the  letters  re¬ 
ceived,  eastern  fruit  men  are  taking  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  the  boxes  or  apple  package.  Fig.  198,  repro¬ 
duced  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  8,  1902,  shows  the 
typical  Pacific  coast  apple  package  in  which  Hundreds 
of  bushels  of  Oregon  and  California  apples  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  New  York  during  the  past  season.  The  in¬ 
side  measurements  of  this  box  are  20%  x  11  x  9% 
inches.  The  ends  are  three-quarter-inch  material, 
and  all  four  sides  are  one-fourth  inch  hard  pine.  The 
apples  may  be  put  in  tightly,  and  the  thin  springy 
sides  hold  them  firmly  without  bruising.  The  box  is 
put  together  with  32  rough  wire  nails  1 %  inch  long. 
This  package  has  been  carefully  studied  out  by  the 
shippers,  and  gives  satisfaction  all  around. 
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tions.  Cornerstones  support  them  about  a  foot  above 
the  ground.  I  feared  at  first  that  we  would  be  both¬ 
ered  with  hens  laying  under  the  houses,  where  it 
would  be  difficult  to  secure  the  eggs.  This  does  not 
occur,  however.  Practically  all  the  hens  go  inside  to 
lay.  They  are  always  fed  inside,  and  generally  kept 
shut  up  each  morning  until  seven  or  eight  o’clock. 
The  space  under  the  house  is  a  favorite  resort  on 
rainy  days,  and  during  the  midday  heat  of  Summer 
they  spend  most  of  their  time  there.  It  is  much  cooler 
than  the  shade  of  a  tree.  In  case  of  a  fright  from 
hawks,  etc.,  they  can  scurry  quickly  to  cover.  My 
pastures  are  certainly  improving  year  by  year.  They 
now  furnish  a  good  deal  more  feed  for  cattle,  after 
the  hens  eat  all  they  want,  than  they  formerly  did 
without  the  1,400  hens. 

WEAKLY  CHICKS. — Here  is  a  straw  which  came 
my  way  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  have  been  wondering 
what  is  the  cause  of  so  many  of  my  later-hatched 
chicks  dying.  A  neighbor  got  four  sittings  of  eggs 
from  me  recently.  He  now  says  he  hatched  44  chicks 
from  them,  but  that  they  are  all  dead  but  18.  They 
seem  weak,  and  droop  around  and  die  just  as  mine 
do.  They  have  been  hatched  and  brooded  by  natural 
heat,  indicating  that  my  trouble  is  not  due  to  incu¬ 
bators  or  brooders.  Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  his 
other  chickens,  hatched  from  his  own  eggs,  and  fed 
and  cared  for  in  the  same  way,  are  entirely  healthy, 
with  practically  no  losses.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  trouble  is  in  the  breeding  stock.  Want  of  vigor 
in  the  egg  before  it  is  hatched  may  be  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  though  but  little  understood,  and 
often  scoffed  at.  Many  breeders  would  say  that  my 
balanced  ration  fed  exclusively  as  a  mash,  is  no  good. 
That  may  be  true,  so  far  as  vigorous  chicks  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  if  vigorous  hens  and  a  full  egg  basket  are 
the  test,  I  want  no  better.  Some  of  my  breeding  pens 
have  had  nothing  else  for  over  six  months,  and  they 
have  laid  more  and  larger  eggs,  with  no  diseased  hens, 
than  any  pens  I  have  ever  fed.  A  hen  that  lays  20  to 
25  eggs  a  month  and  keeps'  it  up  month  after  month 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

1.  We  should  like  to  know  how  old  that  pig  was  when 
weaned.  Here  it  is  customary  to  wean  pigs  when  four 
weeks  old.  We  do  not  see  how  a  pig  three  weeks  from 
that  time  could  eat  15  pounds  of  corn  and  60  quarts  of 
milk  in  a  week.  2.  Is  it  practicable  to  put  a  flock  of  75 
or  100  Brown  Leghorn  hens  in  the  pasture  during  Sum¬ 
mer;  have  cheap  houses  enclosed  in  wire  netting  for  a 
few  weeks,  then  give  free  range?  The  objects  are  to  get 
them  away  from  the  buildings,  to  induce  them  to  eat 
grasshoppers;  to  have  them  where  the  children  can  take 
care  of  them,  and  to  improve  the  pasture.  We  would 
not  like  to  undertake  it  and  fail.  a.  n.  bliss. 

THE  BULLETIN  AND  THE  PIG.— It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  1  bad  the  temerity  to  challenge  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  to  farmers  by  Cornell  University,  in  regard 
to  feeding  skim-milk  to  pigs  (Bulletin  No.  199),  with¬ 
out  well-considered  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
stone  from  my  sling  would  hit  the  mark.  Probably 
Mr.  Bliss  has  not  tried  feeding  a  pig  in  this  way. 

He  should  not  jump  at  conclusions  until  after  he  has 
given  a  few  pigs  a  chance  to  pass  their  verdict  on  the 
question.  The  bulletin  referred  to,  page  137,  says  that 
“extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  feeding  skim-milk 
to  young  pigs,  that  the  amount  fed  is  not  too  great. 
They  should  only  be  fed  what  they  will  consume 
quickly.”  Also,  on  page  138,  it  says:  “In  no  case 
should  the  amount  of  skim-milk  fed  be  greater  than 
the  pigs  can  quickly  and  easily  consume.”  I  claim 
that  the  greatest  growth  can  be  secured  by  keeping 
it  lying  before  them  at  all  times,  provided  corn  is  also 
kept  always  within  reach,  so  they  can  balance  their 
own  ration  as  instinct  and  appetite  prompt  them.  The 
pig  in  question  was  farrowed  about  March  24,  and 
weaned  May  9,  making  him  a  little  over  six  weeks  old 
at  time  of  weaning,  when  he  only  weighed  26  pounds. 
He  lays  no  claim  to  any  pedigree.  His  sire  is  a  grade 
Poland  China,  and  his  dam  a  common  sow  of  no 
known  breed,  that  has  been  “rushed,”  so  that  Billy 
Gormand  is  one  of  her  third  litter,  farrowed  when  she 
was  only  18  months  old.  The  bulletin  referred  to  is 
the  result  of  five  years  of  study  and  experiment.  The 
last  year  of  the  experiments  of  the  college  experts  at 
compounding  rations  “it  required  2.2 
pounds  of  cornmeal  and  13.3  pounds 
of  skim-milk  to  produce  a  pound 
of  gain,  live  weight.”  Billy  compounded 
them,  so  that  in  his  third  week  of  feed¬ 
ing.  he  made  13  pounds  of  gain  from  15 
pounds  of  corn,  and  60  quarts  (about  125 
pounds)  of  milk,  a  saving  for  the  13 
pounds  of  growth,  of  13  pounds  of  corn 
and  50  pounds  of  milk.  Previous  to  that 
time,  his  feed  was  not  weighed.  He  is 
now  too  heavy  to  weigh  with  any  of  the 
conveniences  at  hand,  but  is  still  eating 
and  growing  at  a  rate  that  is  simply  as¬ 
tonishing.  At  three  months  of  age  he 
can  make  way  with  about  30  pounds  of 
corn  and  120  quarts  of  milk  a  week,  and 
is  the  most  thrifty  pig  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  several  times  taken  pigs  six 
weeks  old,  and  after  75  days  of  such 
feeding  had  them  dress  120  pounds. 

When  Orange  County  butter  had  a 
world-wide  reputation,  my  grandmother 
was  one  of  the  experts.  One  of  my  earliest  recollec¬ 
tions  pictures  her  at  work  in  the  cool  cellar  of  the  old 
farmhouse,  while  Grandpa  Mapes  called  the  pigs  by 
turning  the  crank  of  the  squeaking  chain  pump  which 
lifted  the  buttermilk  from  the  milk  well  at  the  hog¬ 
pen,  into  which  it  ran  from  the  cellar  through  a  ce¬ 
ment  pipe.  He  fed  his  pigs  buttermilk  exclusively  all 
Summer,  and  corn  exclusively  in  Autumn  at  fatten¬ 
ing  time.  Since  then,  we  have  learned  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  combine  the  milk  and  corn  throughout 
the  whole  season.  Are  we  not  now  to  learn  that  we 
can  consult,  the  instinct  of  the  pigs  with  profit?  Ihe 
milk  should  always  be  allowed  to  become  thick  before 
feeding,  as  sweet  milk  often  has  a  laxative  effect  on 
the  bowels. 

PASTURING  HENS.— The  plan  of  placing  hens  out 
to  roam  in  pasture  fields  in  Summer  is  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable.  In  fact,  it  is  just  the  plan  I  am  following,  ex¬ 
cept  that  my  hens  are  kept  Winter  and  Summer  in 
the  outlying  houses.  There  will  be  no  need  of  wire 
enclosures,  provided  the  pastures  are  far  enough  re¬ 
moved  from  Winter  quarters,  so  that  the  hens  do  not 
come  back  to  their  old  roaming  grounds.  Fifty  or 
sixty  rods  should  be  far  enough  away  to  insure  their 
staying  away.  Where  ground  is  reasonably  smooth 
it  would  be  entirely  practicable  to  build  good  houses 
on  wooden  runners,  using  the  same  house  for  both 
Winter  and  Summer.  A  good  team  would  move  them, 
hens  and  all,  back  and  forth  from  place  to  piace.  It 
is  better  to  locate  the.m  in  an  open  field  in  Summer. 
If  too  close  to  an  overhanging  tree,  the  hens  are  liable 
to  take  to  the  tree  during  the  hot  nights  of  Summer. 
When  this  occurs,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  teach 
them  to  go  back  to  the  perches  upon  the  approach  of 
Winter.  I  have  a  number  of  houses  without  founda- 


is  a  good  way  removed  from  a  state  of  nature,  when 
she  only  lays  one  or  two  sittings  of  eggs  in  a  year, 
storing  up  vitality  in  her  system  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  to  be  drawn  on  for  those  occa¬ 
sions.  This  certainly  is  a  subject  worth  careful  study. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


Jarmers  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking 
a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our 
advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one 
time.  Tut  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Rose  Cuttings ;  How  to  Handle  Them. 

At  what  time  of  the  year  should  I  take  cuttings  from 
roses,  and  how  shall  I  proceed  with  them  after  cutting? 

Junius,  N.  Y.  E-  R-  Q- 

Outdoor  roses  are  mainly  propagated  by  budding, 
though  in  a  few  instances  suckers,  layers  and  root 
cuttings  are  successful.  Most  roses  are  grown  in  this 
country  from  cuttings  of  blooming  shoots  grown  un¬ 
der  glass  during  the  cool  months  of  the  year,  and 
rooted  in  moist  sand  on  a  propagating  bench,  in  a 
close  greenhouse,  heated  to  55  or  60  degrees.  Some 
hardy  roses,  however,  will  root  from  cuttings  of  new 
growth  cut  with  a  slight  “heel”  of  the  old  wood.  The 
cuttings  should  be  about  eight  inches  long  and  the 
foliage  trimmed  off  the  lower  six  inches.  A  half 
dozen  or  more  may  be  firmly  set  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
moderately  shady  place  and  covered  with  a  two-quart 
glass  fruit  jar,  firmly  pressed  in  the  soil,  to  keep  in 
moisture.  The  earth  about  the  jar  should  be  sprinkled 
every  day,  and  the  sun  not  allowed  to  strike  the  glass 
on  a  hot  day  or  the  foliage  inside  will  soon  be  cooked. 


If  successful  some  of  the  cuttings  should  be  rooted  in 
six  or  seven  weeks.  The  cutting  may  be  made  any 
time  in  July  or  August.  A  few  roses  will  root  from 
cuttings  of  dormant  wood  put  in  like  currants  or 
gooseberries,  but  the  operation  is  very  uncertain. 

Kieffer  Pear  and  San  Jose  Scale. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Kieffer  pear  tree  is  im¬ 
mune  to  the  attack  of  the  San  Josfi  scale.  Is  the  state¬ 
ment  correct?  We  find  the  Kieffer,  when  grown  upon 
light  sandy  soil,  to  be  very  nice  eating  when  well  colored 
by  the  sun.  Along  toward  Christmas  we  find  it  about 
equal  to  a  Bartlett.  h.  h.  b. 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 

The  Kieffer  pear  as  a  variety  is  not  immune  to  the 
scale  mentioned,  but  individual  trees  seem  to  resist 
it  very  effectually.  It  is  hoped  a  race  of  practically 
immune  Kieffers  may  be  bred  by  selecting  buds  and 
grafts  from  these  resistant  trees,  but  little  has  yet 
been  done  in  the  matter. 

Dwarf  Apples. 

How  soon  after  planting  will  dwarf  apple  trees  bear? 
What  is  the  advantage  of  planting  them  instead  of  the 
standard  kinds?  J-  s. 

Berwick,  N.  S. 

Dwarf  apple  trees  usually  begin  to  bear  within  three 
or  four  years  after  planting.  They  are  grafted  on  a 
dwarf  stock  that  will  not  allow  them  to  grow  fast, 
and  this  keeps  them  within  small  space.  The  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  for  them  are  early  bearing  and  close 
planting.  For  a  town  lot  or  a  fruit  garden,  where 
there  is  little  room,  they  are  very  convenient.  Besides 
they  are  usually  quite  reliable  and  prolific  bearers. 

As  trees  in  a  commercial  orchard  they  are  not  so 
good  as  standard  trees,  in  my  opinion,  even  for  fillers, 
because  of  the  greater  cost  and  rather  too  small  size. 

I  have  seen  them  tested.  n.  e.  van  deman. 

Budding  Peach  on  Native  Plum. 

I  wish  to  bud  some  peaches  on  native  plum  suckers. 
How  can  I  cause  the  peach  to  form  buds  early  enough  to 
bud  them  before  the  plum  suckers  are  too  hard?  d.  s. 
Scotch  Grove,  Iowa. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  of  the  peach  doing  well 
budded  on  wild  plum  stocks  because  of 
their  uncongeniality,  although  I  have 
never  seen  it  tested.  There  are  usually 
some  peach  buds  near  the  base  of  the 
young  shoots  that  will  be  well  enough 
developed  to  insert  before  the  bark  on 
the  plum  stocks  gets  tight.  If  there  is 
danger  of  this  not  being  the  case  they 
can  be  somewhat  hastened  by  pinching 
back  the  shoots.  This  will  cause  some 
of  the  buds  near  the  tips  to  start  into 
growth  but  there  will  be  enough  that 
will  remain  dormant  below.  The  whole 
matter  of  budding  is  simple  enough. 
There  are  two  points  that  are  especi¬ 
ally  important.  One  is  that  the  stocks 
peel  readily  and  the  other  that  the  buds 
be  strong  and  well  developed.  Some¬ 
times  dry  weather  will  cause  the  bark 
to  cling,  and  after  a  rain  it  will  again 
be  very  loose.  I  have  poured  water 
over  the  roots  of  a  few  stocks  that  I 
was  very  anxious  to  bud  in  a  dry  time 
and  flushed  them  enough  to  enable  me  to  do  the  work. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Strawberries  and  the  Complexion. 

Doctors  say  that  strawberries  and  bad  complexion  go 
together.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it.  and  could  you 
give  me  the  analysis  of  it?  a.  c.  c. 

Wauchula,  Fla. 

Strawberries  occasionally  irritate  delicate  stomachs, 
and  this  is  reflected  on  the  skin,  temporarily  roughen¬ 
ing  the  complexion,  but  if  the  berries  are  sound  and 
ripe  even  this  seldom  happens.  The  acids  of  ripe 
strawberries  are  very  acceptable  to  most  persons,  and 
are  more  likely  to  clear  the  complexion  than  injure  it. 
Much  of  the  irritation  charged  to  strawberries  comes 
from  unripe  or  spoiled  berries,  and  from  the  excessive 
amounts  of  sugar  consumed  with  them.  Occasionally 
the  rash  caused  by  eating  strawberries  is  so  severe  as 
to  simulate  scarlatina,  but  it  is  very  transient,  and  not 
at  all  dangerous.  Experience  will  teach  individuals 
whether  to  eat  strawberries  freely  or  avoid  them. 

HEAVY  STRAWBERRY  YIELD— At  the  recent 
strawberry  meeting  held  on  the  grounds  of  T.  C.  Kev- 
itt  one  field  of  the  Glen  Mary  variety  made  a  fine 
showing.  The  plants  were  large  and  vigorous,  and 
the  berries  about  perfect  in  size  and  color.  We  print 
a  picture  of  the  field  at  Fig.  199.  Of  course  a  small 
picture  cannot  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  vines  and  their 
habit  of  growth.  Mr.  Kevitt  claims  to  have  picked 
27,000  quarts  of  berries  from  an  acre  of  Glen  Mary 
strawberries.  This  will  seem  like  a  tremendous  story 
to  those  who  did  not  see  this  field.  Those  who  had 
a  chance  to  examine  it  personally  will  be  likely  to  say 
that  the  story  is  quite  possible.  The  plants  were  care¬ 
fully  spaced  ail  over  the  field,  so  that  they  stood  about 
a  foot  apart  in  each  direction.  They  had  been  kept 
clean  and  well  fed,  so  that  each  gave  its  share  of  fruit. 
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HILTON  STRAWBERRIES. 

always  sold  at  tip-top  prices. 

How  they  are  Grown. 

Perched  at  the  very  top  of  New  York 
market  quotations  during  the  straw¬ 
berry  season  one  always  finds  the  “Hil¬ 
ton  and  Irvington”  berries.  They  are 
handled  exclusively  by  only  two  or 
three  commission  houses  in  the  city,  and 
readily  sell  for  better  prices  than  any 
other  berries  reaching  market  at  the 
same  time.  If  reasons  are  sought  for 
this  preference  on  the  part  of  buyers  the 
inquirer  is  told  the  berries  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  be  larger,  cleaner,  better- 
flavored  and  of  more  pleasing  color  than 
other  regular  consignments  reaching  the 
markets.  The  Hilton  berries  finally  go 
to  exclusive  hotels,  cafds  and  prosperous 
families  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for 
the  highest  procurable  quality.  The 
Hilton  quotations  have  been  so  con¬ 
spicuous  for  many  years  that  the  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers,  always  on  the 
lookout  for  Summer  sensations,  have 
repeatedly  sent  out  their  new  reporters 
to  write  up  the  matter.  The  callow 
youths,  who  probably  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  a  strawberry  plant  from  a  squash 
vine,  descended  with  kodak  and  note¬ 
book  on  the  busy  berry  growers  during 
the  height  of  the  rush  season,  and  were 
accordingly  put  off  or  well  “jollied”  as 
the  case  might  be,  as  no  free  advertising 
of  this  kind  was  wanted.  With  the  usual 
ineptitude  of  their  class  the  assigned 
space  was  filled,  however,  with  over¬ 
wrought  accounts  of  phenomenal  profits 
made  by  the  growers,  and  the  unap¬ 
proachable  perfection  of  the  berries 
themselves.  These  startling  “write-ups” 
in  the  metropolitan  papers  were  widely 
copied  throughout  the  country,  as  horti¬ 
cultural  sensations,  if  sufficiently  wild, 
are  always  considered  desirable  copy  by 
the  provincial  press.  The  result  has 
been  to  swamp  Henry  Jerolaman,  the 
largest  grower  and  shipper  of  Hilton 
berries,  always  referred  to  by  the  re¬ 
porters  as  “America’s  Strawberry 
King,”  with  inquiries  concerning  straw¬ 
berry  culture  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Letters  arrive  by  the  peach  bas- 
keful;  more  than  may  possibly  be  read 
by  any  busy  man,  though  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  preserve  most  of  the 
writers’  addresses,  of  which  many  thou- 
hands  have  been  recorded.  A  constant 
stream  of  visitors  at  picking  season 
each  year  also  sadly  interferes  with  the 
work.  Mr.  Jerolaman  has  so  often  been 
interviewed  with  disastrous  results  that 
he  has  naturally  become  shy  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  journalists,  but  lately  welcomed 
representatives  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  his 
fruit  garden  and  exhibited  his  methods 
without  reserve.  He  has  been  urged  for 
years  to  publish  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  famous  Hilton  strawberries, 
and  may  do  so  in  the  future,  but  is  glad 
to  have  the  plain  story,  which,  after  all, 
is  a  short  one,  told  without  the  usual 
misrepresentations. 

Hilton  and  Irvington  are  adjoining 
hamlets  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  within  20 
minutes  trolley  ride  from  Newark,  and 
about  two  hours  haul  over  excellent 
roads  from  the  market  section  of  Man¬ 
hattan.  Strawberry  culture  began  a 
generation  ago,  when  Seth  Boyden, 
whose  old  homestead  adjoins  Mr.  Jerola- 
man’s  property,  devoted  his  energies  to 
creating  worthy  native  varieties  of  this 
most  acceptable  fruit,  and  has  always 
continued  with  increasingly  favorable 
results.  The  soil  is  generally  a  fertile, 
well-drained  loam  mixed  with  gravel 
and  small  stones.  From  25  to  30  acres 
of  berries  are  grown  in  the  two  villages, 
the  product  of  which  fixes  the  high  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  above  referred  to.  Mr. 
Jerolaman  grows  about  five  acres  of 
strawberries,  and  his  home  grounds  of 
eight  acres  form  a  fruit  garden  of  be¬ 
wildering  productiveness  and  perfection. 
Besides  strawberries  he  grows  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  currants 
and  gooseberries  in  immense  quantities 
and  of  the  highest  quality  on  the  same 


plot.  With  no  inconsiderable  experience 
The  R.  N.-Y.  people  were  compelled  to 
admit  they  never  found  such  abundance 
of  perfect  fruit  in  such  close  limits. 
From  the  strawberries  on  the  ground, 
the  currants  and  grapes  on  bush  and 
trellis,  to  the  tree  fruits  on  30-year  trees 
fruit  may  be  said  to  grow  three  stories 
deep  all  about  the  place.  All  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  seemed  worthy  of  a  spe¬ 
cialist’s  efforts,  but  we  came  to  see  the 
strawberries,  and  gave  them  particular 
attention.  They  are  grown  in  narrow 
matted  rows  with  the  individual  plants 
well  spaced,  between  the  grape  trellises 
and  smaller  fruit  trees,  with  occasional 
rows  between  the  more  widely  spaced 
small  fruits.  Several  large  beds  were 
in  the  open,  but  so  situated  that  most 
of  the  plants  received  some  shade  during 
the  day.  We  were  informed  that  some 
of  the  plots  had  been  continually 
cropped  with  strawberries  for  18  to  20 
years,  merely  changing  the  location  of 
the  rows  by  rooting  new  layers  when 
the  old  plants  passed  their  prime.  From 
the  tall  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
plants  it  was  evident  that  they  received 
generous  fertilization,  and  we  were  as¬ 
sured  stable  manure  only  was  used,  and 
liberally  applied  every  season.  The  ma¬ 
nure  comes  from  nearby  cities,  as  only 
one  horse  is  kept  on  the  place.  The 
main  feature  of  Mr.  Jerolaman’s  culture, 
aside  from  absolute  freedom  from  weeds 
and  strenuous  fertilization  is  a  very 
heavy  mulch  of  salt  hay  forming  a  soft 
carpet,  and  so  thickly  placed  as  to  en¬ 
tirely  prevent  sanding  or  soiling  of  the 
berries  by  even  heaviest  rains.  We  have 
never  seen  so  dense  a  mulch  used  in 
fruit  growing,  but  can  well  understand 
its  utility  in  preserving  soil  moisture 
and  keeping  the  fruit  absolutely  clean. 
Very  few  weeds  can  penetrate  so  thick 
a  covering,  and  they  are  easily  pulled. 
After  one  season’s  use  under  strawber¬ 
ries  this  mulch  is  moved  under  the  trees 
and  small  fruits,  where  it  is  also  greatly 
needed,  the  currants  and  gooseberries 
being  so  heavily  loaded  as  partly  to  lie 
on  the  ground.  The  remaining  novel 
feature  lies  in  the  varieties  grown.  Mr. 
Joraloman  contends  that  to  make  straw¬ 
berry  culture  profitable  only  varieties 
locally  adapted  should  be  used,  and  no 
dependance  be  placed  on  distant  origina¬ 
tors  and  introducers.  He  has  tried  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  kinds  as  they  came  out, 
but  the  great  money-maker  of  his  place 
is  Henry,  a  large,  dark  red,  sweet-flavor¬ 
ed  berry  that  originated  with  him  about 
18  years  ago.  Henry  runs  Marshall  very 
closely  in  quality  and  appearance  of 
berry  and  plant.  Here  it  is  somewhat 
lighter  in  color  and  has  a  more  agree¬ 
able  appearance  in  the  box  than  Mar¬ 
shall,  but  with  the  conditions  of  shade 
and  mulch  modified  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  little  difference.  Mary  is  an¬ 
other  profitable  kind,  lighter  in  color 
and  more  acid  than  Henry,  but  im¬ 
mensely  productive  and  a  splendid  ship¬ 
per.  Other  well-known  varieties,  such 
as  Sample  and  Wm.  Belt,  did  not  show 
up  as  well  as  the  local  kinds,  relatively 
producing  many  more  small  berries. 
There  were  scores  of  seedlings  under 
trial,  some  bearing  berries  of  tremen¬ 
dous  size,  but  none  looked  as  if  it  would 
seriously  rival  Henry  and  Mary.  When 
the  bearing  season  is  over  all  unproduc¬ 
tive  clumps,  which  have  been  carefully 
marked  while  picking,  are  torn  out  and 
replaced  with  layers  from  good  bearing 
plants,  the  mulch  is  removed,  old  and 
weak  plants  cut  out,  runners  trained 
where  needed  and  the  surface  kept  clean 
and  well  stirred  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  A  Winter  covering  of  short  ma¬ 
nure  is  put  on  when  freezing  com¬ 
mences,  and  the  thick  mulch  of  new  ma¬ 
terial  carefully  placed,  after  good  culti¬ 
vation  has  been  given  the  young  grow¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  Spring.  There  is  sel¬ 
dom  occasion  to  start  new  beds  under 
this  plan,  but  when  a  plot  is  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  replanted  it  is  very  heavily  ma¬ 
nured,  and  a  crop  of  potatoes  grown  to 
incorporate  the  fertilizer  thoroughly 


with  the  soil.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  owner’s  minute  and  intelligent 
supervision  counts  for  more  than  any 
special  feature  of  the  above  plan  of  cul¬ 
ture. 

The  results  of  the  Hilton  plan  of  fruit 
growing  are  shown  in  Mr.  Jerolaman’s 
commission  returns  and  bank  account, 
which  were  carefully  examined.  The 
crop  this  season,  on  account  of  the  dry 
cold  Spring,  is  reckoned  at  only  half  a 
fair  average,  but  sold  for  about  as  much 
as  a  full  crop.  About  17,000  quarts  had 
been  harvested  in  16  pickings,  and  sold 
for  10  to  25  cents  a  quart,  only  an  odd 
crate  or  so  during  a  temporary  glut 
dropping  to  nine  cents.  Sales  of  other 
fruits  bring  Mr.  Jerolaman’s  income 
from  this  eight-acre  garden  up  to  an 
average  of  $5,000  a  year.  As  an  example 
of  the  thoroughness  with  which  details 
are  carried  out,  every  bunch  of  grapes 
on  the  place  is  carefully  bagged,  and  all 
bags  injured  by  storms  or  other  causes 
during  the  season  at  once  replaced.  Only 
one  assistant  is  employed  by  the  year, 
but  much  casual  help  is  needed  during 
the  picking  season  and  other  rush 
periods.  _  w.  v.  f. 

Still— The  Moth  Trap. 

T.  B.,  Michigan.— Are  the  moth  catchers  so 
much  advertised  reliable?  Will  they  de¬ 
stroy  the  Codling  moth  and  similar  injur¬ 
ious  insects?  An  agent  living  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  is  booming  them,  and  several  farmers 
are  talking  of  putting  10  or  12  in  their  or¬ 
chards. 

Ax's. — Any  device  consisting  of  a  light 
and  some  destructive  agent  will  catch 
night-flying  insects.  During  warm 
nights  great  numbers  are  destroyed  by 
the  arc  electric  light,  which  as  an  insect 
killer  is  more  effective  than  most  of  the 
moth  traps  advertised.  The  difficulty  is 
that  more  beneficial  than  injurious  in¬ 
sects  are  destroyed.  In  careful  tests 
made  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  it  was 
found  that  three-fourths  of  all  insects 
caught  were  of  the  decidedly  beneficial 
type,  most  of  them  being  Ichneumon 
flies,  which  kill  many  destructive  in¬ 
sects  by  laying  eggs  on  their  bodies.  In 
nearly  all  tests  reported  practically  no 
Codling  moths  were  caught.  The  moths 
of  many  destructive  insects,  the  Cab¬ 
bage  worm,  for  example,  fly  in  daytime, 
and  hence  would  not  be  trapped  by  these 
lanterns.  We  have  not  noticed  that  the 
moth  trap  makers  claim  to  catch  wood¬ 
chucks,  hawks,  bears  or  rattlesnakes; 
but  perhaps  they  may  gradually  work 
up  to  these  things.  If  one  wishes  to  de¬ 
stroy  as  many  night-flying  insects  as 
possible,  regardless  of  their  habits  or 
usefulness,  he  will  find  the  moth  trap  a 
help;  but  he  need  not  expect  it  to  take 
the  place  of  spraying,  necessary  hand 
work  or  vigilance  of  the  brand  essential 
to  successful  fruit  growing. 

Self- Warming  Plants. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


DWYER'S  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  Catalogue  ( now  ready) 
of  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants, 
Celery,  Cabbage,  etc.  Pot-Grown 
Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Ivy,  etc. 
A  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  Vines  and  Plants. 

This  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plates, 
mailed  free— write  for  it.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


THE  PRESIDENT 

STRA W BERRY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  calls  It  “the  most 
promising  new  variety  of  the  year." 

It  has  been  carefully  tested  for  four  years,  and 
not  offered  for  sale  until  fully  matured.  It  has 
been  grown  in  field  culture,  and  marketed  in 
large  quantities  by  the  side  of  other  leading 
varieties  leading  them  all  in  the  qualities  de¬ 
manded  in  big  berries  for  a  critical  market. 
Large,  Firm,  High  Colored,  Well  Flavored, 

POTTED  PLANTS  FOR  SALE! 

Per  dozen,  S3.  Per  50,  SIO. 

Per  100,  S 18. 

Stock  all  in  originator’s  hands.  Buyers  protected 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  lambertville,  N.J 

Send  for  Circular.  Mention  this  Paper. 


Plants 


Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  June,  if  planted  this  Summer. 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  Write  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  July  I. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


600,000 


Celery  and  Pot-grown  Strawberry 
Plants  See  our  Catalogue. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


OKI  EDV  Dl  AIITC_not  spindling  ones 

UCLCnl  r  LRU  10  and  notraised  by  irri¬ 
gation  method— $1.50  per  thousand.  CLOVER  SEED 
— Choice,  clean  Crimson  or  Scarlet  of  my  own  raising, 
$4perbu.;  sacks  free.  J.  C.  ELLIS,  Millshoro,  Del. 


R.  T.,  Somers.  N.  Y.— The  Mapes  plan  for 
self-warming  may  perhaps  be  good  for 
plants  as  well  as  hens.  Mine  occupy  the 
two  end  windows  of  an  open  hallway  Im¬ 
perfectly  warmed.  I  formerly  put  news¬ 
papers  between  them  and  the  windows, 
but  this  year  the  papers  froze  so  tightly 
to  the  panes  that,  instead,  I  have  dropped 
a  light  curtain  over  the  plants,  which  are 
thus  shut  in  by  themselves.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  ranges  about  10  degrees  warmer 
behind  that  curtain  than  it  formerly  did 
in  the  open  space  and  nearer  the  stove 
pipe.  Moreover,  the  plants  look  better. 

Ans. — While  heat  is  evolved  during 
the  growth  of  plants,  as  in  any  form  of 
vital  activity,  the  amount  is  so  small 
that  it  can  only  be  detected  by  the  most 
precise  means,  and  could  not  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  set  a  ventilator  on  the  Mapes  plan 
in  action.  The  higher  temperature  no¬ 
ticed  about  your  plants  when  covered 
by  a  curtain  is  probably  due  to  radia¬ 
tion  from  the  pots  and  soil  of  the  heat 
received  from  fire  or  sun  throughout  the 
preceding  day.  A  flock  of  chickens,  ra¬ 
diating  at  over  100  degrees  heat  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  active  combustion  of  car¬ 
bonaceous  foods,  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  Plants  like  fresh  air,  but  the 
need  for  reasonable  warmth  at  night  is 
more  urgent  than  for  ventilation. 


W?  I  CT  QV  Plants,  G.  8.  B.,  II  per  1,000; 
WlakdV  V  70  oents500;  $4.50,  5,000;  W.P.. 
$1.28  per  1,000;  80  cents  500:  $5.50,  5  000;  G.  Pascal,  $1  40 
per  1,000  ;  90  cents  600;  $0.50,  5,000.  Less  than  500, 
20c.  per  100.  Stout,  stocky  plants.  The  seed  is  sown 
thin  In  rich  beds,  and  the  plants  are  kept  In  steady, 
even  growth  by  Irrigation.  They  are  sheared  back 
several  times  during  the  season  to  develop  a  stocky 
crown  and  large  root  system.  They  are  taken  up  by 
expert  help  that  a  large  mass  of  roots  may  be  pre¬ 
served  to  each  plant.  The  greatest  care  lstaken  in 
every  detail  that  they  may  reach  the  customer  in 
perfect  order.  I  ship  in  ventilated  boxes  with  roots 
In  damp  moss.  I  ship  promptly,  and  give  personal 
care  to  each  order.  I  ship  from  Maine  to  Iowa.  I 
raise  a  million  and  a  half  plants.  Circular  free. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  1,  Chester,  N.  J. 


(ImSam  more  °f  them.  Sow  my 

UniOn  wwtS  hardy  White,  earliest,  Yellow 
and  Red.  3  kinds.  Send  for  testimonials  and  prices. 
BEAOLIEU,  the  Onion  Specialist,  Woodhaven,  N.Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Cabbage— Danish  Ballhead,  $1  per  1,000.  Celery- 
White  Plume  and  Giant  Pascal,  $1.20  per  1,000; 
and  transplanted  plants,  $2  per  1.000.  Samples, 
5  cents.  LDDW1G  MOB B AIK,  85th  St.,  near  South 
Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


{YRDERS  booked  now  for  new  crop  Crimson  Clover 
seed  ready  June  15.  Popular  prices.  Seed  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  JOHN  J.  ROSA,  Milford,  Del. 


■5*  ^  m  C2  I  —500  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 
r  Ol  Odlu  Peas,  $2  bu.;  100  bushelsEarly 
Black-eyed  Peas,  $2  bushel;  500  bushels  Delaware- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  bushel. 

i.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


ESP* 1  Strongest  Guarantee  under  the  Sun.  See  Rogers’  5  to 

Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE;|HILIi,*DansviUe,lN.  Y. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

As  It  Now  Look's. — At  this  writing 
(July  5),  it  is  doubtful  if  the  future  out¬ 
look  for  the  gardeners  bas  ever  been 
quite  as  dark.  This  is  speaking  for  tbe 
general  conditions  of  Michigan.  From 
every  part  of  tbe  State  the  reports  of 
unprecedented  damage  by  rain  and  flood 
come  pouring  in,  and  it  seems  practical¬ 
ly  certain  that  destruction  to  crops,  both 
farm  and  garden, has  never  been  so  wide¬ 
spread.  Early  in  the  week  the  bursting 
of  a  large  drain  in  the  great  celery¬ 
growing  district  inundated  hundreds  of 
acres  of  celery,  and  the  only  hope  of 
saving  the  crop  was  in  cool  weather  af¬ 
ter  the  water  ran  off.  Clearing  skies 
with  a  broiling  sun  and  temperature 
above  90  degrees  soon  dispelled  this 
hope,  and  the  fields  for  the  most  part 
are  a  blackened  waste.  Much  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State  was  flood¬ 
ed  and  the  potato  crop  is  “done  to  a 
turn.”  This  loss  Is  better  understood  if 
we  consider  that  the  advanced  season 
will  almost  certainly  preclude  maturing 
of  the  late  crop,  and  that  the  seed  stock 
of  either  early  or  late  varieties  is  prac¬ 
tically  exhausted.  In  the  gardening  dis¬ 
tricts  along  the  Detroit  River  the  celery, 
cabbage  and  other  crops  on  the  lowlands 
are  for  the  most  part  either  drowned 
out  or  cooked  by  the  sun,  and  can  be 
only  partially  replaced,  as  the  supply  of 
stock  plants  has  suffered  alike  with  the 
main  crops.  The  Rouge  River  district 
largely  devoted  to  cabbage  growing,  has 
also  suffered  severely.  One  grower  with 
a  field  of  14,000  cabbages  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket,  began  cutting  in  the  downpour  of 
July  2,  and  floated  the  cabbage  out  to 
high  ground  in  a  wagon  box  used  as  a 
boat.  The  field  soon  became  a  lake,  with 
the  cabbages  entirely  submerged,  and  the 
work  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  when 
the  water  ran  off  the  sun  soon  finished 
the  crop.  This  is  but  a  single  incident, 
but  is  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of 
crops,  both  farm  and  garden,  in  many 
sections  of  the  State.  This  of  course 
is  true  of  only  certain  localities,  and  the 
higher  portions  of  country  have  suffered 
far  less;  but  thousands  of  acres  became 
lakes  and  rivers  for  the  time  freing, 
where  water  had  not  been  known  to 
stand  for  many  years  previous. 


wise  refitting  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment  The  country  is  being  sought  over 
far  and  near  for  tomato,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  celery  and  other  plants.  Early 
varieties  of  potatoes  will  be  planted 
where  seed  can  be  obtained.  The  best 
early  and  medium  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  will  be  planted  to  some  extent,  and 
with  an  average  Fall  the  half  long  sorts 
of  carrots  will  still  mature  a  fair  crop. 
Late  turnips  as  also  rutabagas  may  still 
mature  a  full  crop,  and  barring  further 
disaster  there  will  still  be  a  fair  show¬ 
ing.  There  is  now  an  admirable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  some  of  the  old  manure- 
sick  gardens  a  much  needed  change  and 
thereby  a  rest.  Much  of  the  garden  soil 
has  been  so  loaded  with  manure  year 
after  year,  that  seemingly  its  actual  ele¬ 
vation  has  been  raised.  With  all  this 
feeding  the  land  fails  to  respond  as  in 
former  years,  and  there  is  now  an  al¬ 
most  forced  opportunity  for  a  change. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
much  of  the  ground  will  remain  idle  in 
so  far  as  vegetable  crops  are  concerned. 
If  this  enforced  opportunity  is  improved 
by  a  liberal  use  of  Crimson  clover,  oats, 
rye  and  other  cover  crops  to  be  turned 
under  in  the  Spring,  the  present  losses 
will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  improved  soil  conditions. 

Odd  Jobs.— During  the  dry  weather  of 
the  early  season  it  was  more  than  con¬ 
venient  to  postpone  all  the  extra  jobs 
that  accumulated,  promising  that  at  a 
more  convenient  season  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  attention.  The  weather  remained 
fine  so  long  that  these  extras  amounted 
up  to  far  more  than  me»-p  ^obs,  and 
came  to  be  almost  steady  work.  The 
dull  tools  with  loose  bolts  and  missing 
nuts  were  waiting  for  promises  to  be  re¬ 
deemed  and,  many  of  them  have  caused 
extra  labor  to  work  them  successfully. 
Not  one  quarter  of  the  rain  was  needed 
to  give  ample  time  for  all  these  jobs,  but 
it  came,  and  with  it  comes  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  all  needed  repairs.  If 
properly  attended  to  now  the  tools  will 
be  ready  for  much  greater  service  more 
easily  performed  when  the  ground  is 
again  ready  for  working. 

Michigan.  J-  E-  morse. 


about  four  feet  long,  and  then  one 
branch  or  arm  should  extend  each  way 
along  the  wire,  half  way  to  the  next 
vines  on  either  side  and  until  they  meet 
the  arms  from  there.  These  arms  may, 
therefore,  each  be  four  or  five  feet  long. 
If  the  arms  are  of  this  year’s  growth, 
as  they  should  be  in  this  case,  the  lat¬ 
erals  which  grow  from  them  ought  to 
bear  next  year.  The  following  year  a 
part  of  them  should  be  cut  back  to  about 
18  inches  long,  or,  just  long  enough  to 
be  tied  at  their  ends  to  the  two  outer 
wires,  and  the  rest  cut  back  to  stubs  to 
form  new  bearing  wood.  The  renewal 
of  bearing  wood  should  be  from  the 
main  arms  each  year,  as  has  just  been 
described.  In  case  of  an  accident  to  the 
main  stem  or  one  of  the  arms  a  new  one 
must  be  grown,  as  has  to  be  done  by  any 
other  system  of  training.  2.  Supposing 
the  cap  raspberries  are  meant,  which  are 
the  only  ones  that  grow  in  hills  or 
stools,  four  or  five  canes  are  enough  to 
allow  to  grow  in  any  one  year. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

A  Harvest  of  Grasshoppers. 

Reader,  New  Jersey.—  The  newspapers  say 
there  is  such  a  plague  of  grasshoppers  in 
Utah  that  in  some  localities  the  people  or¬ 
ganize  entertainments  at  which  the  ad¬ 
mission  fee  is  charged  in  grasshoppers.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  this? 

Ans. — These  statements  are  not  ex¬ 
aggerated.  We  are  at  present  troubled 
by  two  "hoppers,”  the  locust  and  the 
grasshopper.  The  county  officials  pay  $1 
a  bushel  t(ib  pounds)  for  them.  A  grass¬ 
hopper  uance  was  given  at  Ephraim, 
where  they  took  1,950  pounds  of  hop¬ 
pers  at  the  door,  which  formed  a  bonfire 
afterwards.  chris.  panberg. 

Sanpete  Co.,  Utah. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 
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Every  farmer 
should  know 
all  about 

POTASH 

Our  books  contain 
the  teachings  of  the 
best  agricultural  au¬ 
thorities. 

We  mail  them  free 
to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
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EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  25T  So.  5th  St.,  PHTLA.,  PA. 


Crumbs  of  Comfort. — The  damage  is 
of  so  recent  occurrence  that  prices  for 
vegetables  have  not  yet  been  forced  up¬ 
ward  to  the  extent  that  they  will  doubt¬ 
less  go  in  the  near  future.  As  yet,  the 
markets  are  liberally  supplied,  but  this 
cannot  long  continue,  as  so  much  of  the 
surrounding  country  will  be  unable  to 
furnish  anything  like  its  quota.  As 
stated  above,  much  of  the  damage  is  be¬ 
yond  repair  through  lack  of  seed,  stock 
and  plants,  and  many  of  the  large  gar¬ 
den  industries  are  wiped  out  for  this 
season.  In  a  great  measure  other  crops 
will  be  substituted  and  the  work  will 
go  on,  although  of  necessity  through 
different  channels.  One  hopeful  view 
taken  by  the  sufferers  in  the  lowlands  is 
that  what  has  been  saved  will  bring 
much  higher  prices,  and  thus  in  a  great 
measure  compensate  for  the  losses  sus¬ 
tained.  The  celery,  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  will  be  renewed  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  the  plants;  some  early 
varieties  of  potatoes  will  be  planted 
when  possible  to  obtain  the  seed.  The 
onion  crop,  which  this  year  was  above 
the  average  as  to  acreage,  has  no  doubt 
suffered  severely,  as  in  the  main  it  is 
confined  to  the  lowlands.  This  tale  of 
woe  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as 
the  funeral  dirge  of  the  gardeners,  as 
they  will  survive  and  continue  business. 

Repairing  the  Damage. — As  fast  as 
the  dry  land  appears  the  damage  to 
crops  is  noted,  and  whatever  gives 
promise  of  weathering  the  storm  is  be¬ 
ing  cared  for  as  far  as  is  possible.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  soil  will  admit  of  stirring  the 
hill  crops  are  being  straightened  up, 
ditches  are  being  reopened  and  the  land 
is  being  prepared  for  the  plow  or  other- 


“  Hardwood  Peach." 

TP.  8.,  Pandora,  O.— Do  you  know  of  any 
variety  called  “Hardwood  peach?”  Some 
fellow  sold  one  here  for  a  big  price. 

Ans.— This  is  another  fake.  There  is 
no  such  variety  of  peach  as  “Hard¬ 
wood,”  so  far  as  the  true  records  of 
horticulture  go.  Some  sharper  is  play¬ 
ing  a  confidence  game  on  those  who  are 
dull  enough  to  be  taken  in  by  him. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Pruning  Grapevines  and  Raspberries. 

R.,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass.— 1.  I  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  H.  E.  Van  Deman  as  to 
building  a  grape  trellis  (the  canopy).  The 
business  all  is  new  to  me  and  the  grapes 
have  been  set  but  two  or  three  years.  I 
built  the  trellis  early  the  past  Spring,  and 
the  man  who  came  to  prune  the  vines, 
while  he  liked  the  trellis,  said  he  did  not 
think  it  best  to  trim  the  vines  much  this 
year,  consequently  he  left  nearly  all  the 
branches.  I  wish  to  know  whether  the 
idea  is  to  cut  out  all  except  one  stem,  and 
train  that  straight  to  the  central  wire,  and 
from  this  train  two  branches  horizontally 
on  this  central  wire?  If  so,  then,  how  far 
would  you  allow  these  two  horizontal 
branches  to  extend?  Supposing  these  two 
branches  to  be  this  year’s  growth,  would 
the  short  branches  reaching  to  the  outside 
wires  be  of  next  year’s  growth?  If  so, 
then,  while  these  are  growing  and  bear-* 
ing  fruit,  from  what  part  of  the  vine 
should  branches  be  grown  to  be  ready  to 
produce  fruit  the  following  year?  2.  With 
raspberries,  about  how  many  canes  would 
you  leave  in  each  hill?  As  these  produce 
fruit  this  year,  how  many  more  would 
you  allow  to  grow  from  the  ground  for 
the  next  year’s  production  of  fruit? 

Ans. — 1.  Training  grapes  on  the  can¬ 
opy  trellis  is  very  simple  and  easy  when 
understood.  The  central  wire  should 
be  stapled  to  the  posts  about  six  inches 
below  the  place  where  the  three-foot 
cross  pieces  are  fastened  on.  There 
should  be  but  one  stem  or  main  vine 
extending  from  the  ground  to  this  cen¬ 
tral  wire,  which  will  necessarily  be 


The  President  Strawberry.— I  tried  the 
selling  qualities  of  the  President  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  by  sending  two  crates 
down  with  a  man  from  New  Hope,  Pa., 
across  the  Delaware  from  here.  He  marked 
the  berries  20  cents  which,  as  results 
showed,  was  too  low.  His  stall  was  crowd¬ 
ed  within  live  minutes,  and  he  could  do 
no  other  business  until  the  berries  were 
gone,  which  was  10  minutes  after  he  opened 
the  crates.  He  said  the  people  crowded 
around  him  like  at  a  side  show  at  a  coun- 
try  fair.  thos.  r.  hunt. 

On  July  10  the  first  class  was  graduated 
at  the  Briarcliff  School  of  Practical  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Horticulture  at  Briarcliff,  N. 

Y.  Six  men  and  one  woman  received  di¬ 
plomas  and  certificates.  There  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  programme  and  a  goodly  com¬ 
pany  gathered  to  inspect  the  buildings  and 
grounds.  As  most  of  our  readers  know 
this  school  differs  from  the  State  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  It  is  part  of  a  plan  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  interesting  town  and 
city  people  in  country  living.  The  students 
are  mostly  well-to-do  people  who  have  a 
natural  love  for  farm  life.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  George  T.  Powell  the  school 
is  doing  work  of  a  high  character  and 
promises  to  be  a  powerful  force  in  agri¬ 
cultural  development. 

“Fence-Corner”  Trees.— I  am  astonish¬ 
ed  that  in  the  present  age  there  should  be 
any  question  why  the  “fence-corner”  peach 
tree  should  be  more  prolific  than  the  one 
under  cultivation.  This  fact  has  been 
known  so  long  that  the  maxim  “The  earth 
is  motfier  to  the  weeds  and  stepmother  to 
the  plants,”  has  been  laid  down.  The  month 
of  June  has  been  the  coldest  (the  average 
temperature  lower)  for  many  years.  The 
last  days  of  the  month  have  been  very  wet, 
consequently  the  corn  crop  is  backward. 
Farmers  meeting  comment  and  will  say 
they  have  been  unable  to  cultivate  their 
corn;  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  they 
can,  that  the  color  is  bad  and  it  does  not 
grow,  but  they  will  always  add  “the  weeds 
grow.”  It  is  observed  by  those  who  raise 
poultry  that  where  hens  steal  their  nests 
the  average  hatch  is  larger  than  where 
nest  boxes  are  furnished.  Enough  illus¬ 
trations  might  be  furnished  to  fill  your 
paper.  What  is  the  use  of  filling  the  world 
with  words  trying  to  find  a  reason  when 
the  reason  is  in  plain  sight?  w.  i.  b. 

Parkman,  O. _ _ 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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I  The  Scientific  Corn  Harvester 

I  saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Should  there  he 
I  danger  of  frost  you  can  cut  your  whole  ci op  of 
I  corn  in  time  to  save  it.  Safety  seats  and  safety  I 
I  shafts  protect  both  men  and  horse.  Don  t  knock 
I  off  the  ears.  The 

Scientific  Sweep  Grinding  Mill 

I  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  made.  Best  for  the 
1  farmer,  feeder,  dairyman,  etc.  Crushes  and 
j  grinds  ear  corn  and  nil  grains,  We  make  other 
I  grinders,  both  sweep  and  power.  Don  t  buy  a  mill 
I  of  any  kinduntilyousendforour  new  catalog  K 
|  Mailed  free.  — T\_,  JHE  fOOS  MFC. 
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I  Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
l  reakiug  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  ago  In  In  perfect 
bundles  Can  be  changed 
in  lifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat.  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Coru  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GKANT-FEURIS  COMPANY.  Troy.  N  Y. 


MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest. 
Seud  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYUACL’SK,  N.  Y. 


PEACH 

BASKETS 

2,  4,  G,  8,10, 12,14  and 
IC-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wooden.  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 


Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 


Write  for  new  1902  Catalogue. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1884. 


We  Make  Carriers  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Plums 

No.  41— The  new  South  Side  Patent  Nesting  Carrier  with  six  four-quart  baskets.  Car  load  2,000 
more  or  less.  Made  up  ready  for  use. 

No.  41— The  Panel  End  Carrier  with  six  four-quart  baskets.  Car  load  2,500,  more  or  less,  in  K.  D. 
No.  18— The  nine-quart  Peach  and  Plum  Basket,  handle  and  cover,  and  a  raised  slat  top. 

If  interested,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  SOUTH  SIDE  MFC.  CO.,  Petersburg,  Va. 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Strawberry  Observations. — We  have 
no  formal  report  of  strawberry  tests  this 
year,  though  many  new  kinds  are  under 
trial.  The  season,  during  the  early  por¬ 
tion  at  least,  has  been  so  cold,  dry  and 
generally  unfavorable,  that  late-set 
plants  of  last  year  had  little  chance  to 
develop  their  characteristics.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  from  Thomas  R.  Hunt,  Lambert- 
ville,  N.  J.,  made  a  wonderful  showing 
under  the  circumstances  for  size,  vigor 
and  productiveness,  as  noted  in  recent 
numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  As  grown 
here  it  has  all  desired  market  qualities 
except  high  flavor.  There  are  better  va¬ 
rieties  in  this  respect  among  the  new 
ones,  but  so  far  they  do  not  come  up  to 
President  in  other  ways.  Another  sea¬ 
son  is  needed  to  bring  out  their  special 
points  of  merit  or  demerit.  Meanwhile 
a  review  of  the  behavior  of  the  straw¬ 
berries  mentioned  in  the  1901  report  (R. 
N.-Y.,  page  518,  July  27,  1901)  in  the 
light  of  added  experience  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Black’s  Pedigree  Strawberries. — 
Of  the  17  varieties  composing  this  group 
received  from  Joseph  H.  Black,  Son  & 
Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  in  April,  1900, 
we  shall  discard  all  but  Prof.  Fisher 
(staminate),  late,  vigorous  and  im¬ 
mensely  productive  of  large,  brightly 
colored  berries  of  very  fair  quality; 
Mrs.  Fisher  (pistillate),  very  similar  in 
appearance  and  growth  of  plants;  ber¬ 
ries  large  and  borne  on  stout  peduncles, 
bright  scarlet  in  color;  quality  excel¬ 
lent,  not  quite  firm  enough  for  long 
shipments,  but  fine  for  near  markets, 
and  Howard  (S. ) ,  late,  strong,  produc¬ 
tive  and  handsome.  It  resembles  Gandy 
but  seems  better  suited  to  light  soil,  and 
is  of  better  flavor.  There  are  other  ex¬ 
cellent  sorts  in  this  collection,  notably 
Bobbie  (S.) ,  which  was  more  productive 
and  desirable  in  every  way  than  the 
standard  varieties  on  a  neighbor’s 
heavier  soil,  and  Ham  (S. ) ,  which  we 
are  tempted  to  retain  for  its  unusually 
fine  flavor.  It  is  a  large,  dark-colored, 
early  berry,  in  every  way  better  than 
Marshall  as  the  latter  grows  on  our 
soil.  Joe  (S.)  is  another  valuable  late 
kind,  producing  immense  trusses  of  deep 
red  berries,  often  coxcombed  in  shape. 
The  quality  is  very  good,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  show  up  well  when  boxed.  The  only 
fault  is  a  tendency  to  retain  a  light  tip 
to  the  berry  when  hot  weather  forces 
the  ripening.  All  the  Black  Pedigree 
berries  are  healthy  and  strong  growers, 
and  are  worthy  of  extended  trial  on  dif¬ 
ferent  soils.  It  is  very  unusual  to  find 
five  or  six  meritorious  kinds  out  of  a 
lot  of  17  submitted  for  trial. 

Some  Recent  Novelties. — Kansas 
(P.1  showed  up  much  better  than  last 
year,  and  bore  a  great  crop  of  hand¬ 
some,  medium-sized  berries,  acid  in 
taste,  but  very  agreeable  when  prepared 
for  the  table.  Kansas  is  evidently  a 
great  drought  resister,  the  berries  hold¬ 
ing  up  well  in  size  and  firmness  over  a 
period  of  nearly  four  weeks.  It  is  a 
hustling  plant-maker,  and  bears  its  pro¬ 
fuse  fruit  clusters  on  short  stems  well 
hidden  under  the  foliage.  The  berries 
look  well  and  ship  well.  Altogether  we 
see  much  more  merit  in  Kansas  than  we 
were  able  to  find  last  season. 

New  York  (S.). — This  large-fruited 
variety,  together  with  the  preceding, 
was  received  from  W.  F.  Allen,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md.  It  proved  a  disappointment 
this  year  and  will  be  discarded.  The 
large,  conical,  brightly-colored  berries 
are  a  little  soft,  but  of  splendid  flavor. 
No  variety  under  trial  is  more  agreeable 
to  eat  in  the  field.  It  does  not  hold  well 
through  the  season.  The  first  berries 
are  wonderfully  fine,  but  the  succeeding 


ones  rapidly  taper  down  to  mere  nub¬ 
bins.  We  rate  it  as  good  for  home  use 
where  quality  is  the  greatest  considera¬ 
tion.  In  berry  and  plant  New  York  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  only  an  enlarged  Jessie. 

Success  (S.) — Again  proved  its  worth. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  kinds  grown 
here,  exceedingly  productive  and  always 
of  good  flavor.  The  berries  are  light 
red  and  rather  round  in  form.  Although 
very  early  it  holds  out  well,  and  brings 
every  berry  to  perfection;  the  last  ones 
coming  in  with  the  later  kinds  are  as 
good  as  the  first,  though  of  course  small¬ 
er.  Such  a  vigorous  and  profuse  cropper 
should  he  profitable  where  it  succeeds. 

Gladstone  (P.). — This  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  with  us,  though  the  plants  grow 
well  and  set  a  great  abundance  of  ber¬ 
ries  which,  however,  do  not  color  up 
well.  Gladstone  is  well-known  to  re¬ 
semble  Sharpless  in  many  particulars 
and  under  some  conditions  may  be  a 
great  improvement  on  that  favorite  old 
standard  of  quality,  but  is  plainly  not 
suited  here.  The  ripe  berries  are  sweet 
but  not  high-flavored. 

Seedling  No.  4  (S.). — A.  B.  Howard, 
Belchertown,  Mass.  A  large,  handsome, 
very  late  berry,  firm  and  of  fine  quality. 
The  color  is  clear  bright  red.  The  ber¬ 
ries  hold  out  well  in  size,  and  the  plants 
have  been  very  productive  for  two  sea¬ 
sons.  Foliage  large,  dense  and  resistant 
to  diseases. 

Wm.  Belt  (S.). — This  is  about  the 
best  all-’round  strawberry  we  grow.  It 
seems  to  thrive  better  in  a  dry  season 
than  many  others.  It  bore  a  splendid 
crop  of  large,  handsome  and  luscious 
berries  this  season.  They  are  good 
wherever  you  find  them — in  the  field,  at 
the  table  or  in  the  shipping  crates.  Last 
year,  an  unusually  wet  season,  the  local 
Belts  did  not  produce  well,  probably 
owing  to  excessive  rain  hindering  pol- 
lenization,  but  that  is  the  only  partial 
failure  we  have  noticed  in  six  years’ 
trial.  There  is  some  tendency  to  rust 
in  the  foliage,  which  grows  serious  in 
certain  localities,  but  it  has  never  hurt 
the  plants  much  here.  We  would  not 
care  to  do  without  our  Belts. 

Rough  Rider. — A  complete  failure 
here.  Produces  moderately  of  rough¬ 
looking,  hard,  sour  berries.  They  might 
ship  well,  but  no  one  would  want  them 
after  sampling  a  few. 

Gandy. — We  cannot  get  along  without 
a  few  Gandy  plants.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
handsomest,  most  productive,  reliable 
and  profitable  of  late  strawberries  in 
this  portion  of  New  Jersey.  “Gaudy’s 
Prize”  as  it  was  formerly  called,  has 
been  a  mine  of  horticultural  wealth  to 
the  growers  who  studied  its  needs.  The 
Rural  Grounds  soil  is  not  adapted  to 
Gandy,  as  it  likes  more  compactness  and 
moisture,  yet  it  always  ripens  up  a  lot 
of  fine  berries.  We  picked  a  few  in  good 
condition  this  July  5.  Howard,  one  of 
Black’s  Pedigree  seedlings,  as  noted 
above,  starts  in  somewhat  better  than 
Gandy  in  flavor  and  adaptability  to  light 
soil,  but  it  may  not  hold  out  as  well  as 
this  grand  late  variety. 

Palmer’s  Earliest  is  a  small  berry 
of  particularly  rich  flavor;  equal  to  the 
best  wild  varieties.  It  was  the  first  to 
open  blooms  this  year,  but  the  berries 
practically  came  in  with  Success  and 
New  York,  though  they  began  to  color 
a  few  days  earlier.  The  plants  are  small 
but  make  many  runners.  The  variety 
is  here  so  unproductive  that  scarcely  a 
quart  was  secured  where  a  dozen  could 
reasonably  be  expected. 

Marshall. — This  richly-colored  and 
high-flavored  berry  has  about  run  its 
course  in  this  locality.  The  Hope  Farm 
people  find  it  the  best  kind  they  grow 
on  heavy  land,  and  it  has  been  much 
planted  hereabouts,  but  only  those  who 
have  a  firm,  retentive  soil  and  give  high 
fertilization  really  succeed  with  it.  As 
ordinarily  grown  the  berries  are  always 
handsome  and  good,  but  the  yield  is  too 
light.  One  gardener  nearby  reports 


Henry  (which  always  seems  identical 
with  Marshall  when  grown  away  from 
Hilton,  N.  J.)  the  finest  variety  of  the 
year,  but  he  has  suitable  soil,  and  spares 
no  expense  nor  trouble  to  secure  perfect 
conditions  for  his  strawberries.  While 
the  local  crop  was  much  curtailed  by  the 
drought,  the  quality  of  the  berries  was 
generally  satisfactory  and  prices  ruled 
very  good.  There  is  an  inclination  to 
enlarge  plantings  and  give  better  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  the  plants,  including 
irrigation  where  practicable,  w.  v.  f. 


The  Squash  Bug. 

Bulletin  No.  89,  of  the  Durham,  N.  H., 
Experiment  Station,  gives  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  work  of  this  pest,  which 
devotes  its  energies  to  making  life  weari¬ 
some  for  the  pumpkin,  squash  and  gourd 
tribe.  The  bug  undergoes  four  moults  be¬ 
fore  becoming  full  grown,  feeding  liberally 
between  these  changes.  When  the  vines 
are  killed  by  frost  in  Fall,  many  of  the 
young  bugs  are  able  to  come  to  maturity 
by  sucking  the  juices  from  the  pumpkins 
and  squashes  left  in  the  field.  They  hiber¬ 
nate  under  stones,  leaves,  boards  or  other 
rubbish,  and  are  on  hand  in  Spring,  ready 
to  lay  eggs  on  the  squash  vines.  An  im¬ 
portant  natural  enemy  of  the  bug  is  the 
Tachinid  fly.  The  eggs  of  this  parasite, 
which  are  laid  on  the  outside  of  the  bug's 
body,  develop  into  maggots,  which  burrow 
in  and  feed  on  the  tissues  of  the  host, 
causing  death  in  about  a  week.  Young 
plants  may  be  protected  by  covering  the 
hills  with  netting  for  a  time.  Among 
other  protective  measures  are  heavy  seed¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  provide  more  plants  than 
the  pests  can  destroy;  thorough  culture; 
hand  picking  and  trapping.  It  is  especi¬ 
ally  desirable  to  remove  from  the  fields 
all  brush  or  other  rubbish  that  would  har¬ 
bor  the  pests  during  Winter.  Good  results 
have  been  obtained  with  a  spray  of  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  kerosene  and  water. 
An  eight-per-cent  emulsion,  which  will 
kill  the  bugs,  is  fatal  to  the  plants  also; 
but  a  two-per-cent  mixture  sprayed  on 
plants  and  earth  will  cause  the  concealed 
bugs  to  come  out  and  try  to  escape  from 
the  odor.  They  may  then  be  picked  by 
hand,  and  the  ground  between  the  plants 
sprayed  with  an  eight-per-cent  mixture. 
The  most  suitable  time  for  spraying  is 
late  in  the  afternoon.  The  Spring  crop 
may  be  greatly  decreased  by  destroying 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  bugs  which  are 
found  on  the  old  vines  and  pumpkins  late 
in  the  Fall. 
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who  cheerfully  permit  us  to  use  their 
testimonials. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 

1 1 34-5  Broadway,  New  York 

Lumber 


AT 

Extremely 

Low  Prices 

We  purchased  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 
have  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  sea¬ 
soned  lumber  to  offer.  It  consists 
of  joists,  timbers,  flooring,  sheath¬ 
ing,  patent  lath,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  in  the 
lumber  line. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill 

FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

We  issue  a  catalogue.  Address 
as  follows  : 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

.Pan-American  Exposition,  Dept.  62, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  loss  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-AlrPumps,  butlf  you  want 
water  every  day  while  yourfiowersaregrowingand  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about20.000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-live  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  "C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


85  Warren  8t..  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


092  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL.  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cura 
22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7tli  St.,  Philadelphia. 


New  York  State  Fair 


Grand  Horse  Show 

Will  rival  anything  ever  given  at  a  State  Fair. 
The  finest  horses  used  for  coaching  and  equestrian 
purposes  will  be  In  the  show  ring  Many  of  the 
equipages  shown  at  the  New  York  Horse  Show  will 
be  seen  at  the  Fair. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibits 

Will  be  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Fair. 
The  fruit  show  will  be  worth  traveling  a  longdistance 
to  see. 

The  Live  Stock 

The  finest  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  will  be  on 
exhibition.  The  most  noted  stock  farms  will  compete 
for  the  prizes.  The  remarkable  exhibit  of  last  year 
will  be  greatly  exceeded  this  year  both  In  numbers 
and  quality.  Stock  buildings  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Grand  Circuit  Races 

Promise  to  produce  some  of  the  most  Interesting 
events  of  the  season.  The  list  of  eutrles  in  the  early 
closing  events  Is  very  large.  Thu  bast  horses  in  the 
country  will  compete  for  the  large  purses. 


September  8  to  13,  1902. 

GENERAL  ADMISSION ,  25  CENTS. 


Send  for  Prize  List.  S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary. 


$60,000 

IN 

PREMIUMS 

AND 

PURSES 

$60,000 


1902 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Farm  Matters.— Was  the  barley  hay 
ruined? 

No;  the  long  soaking  didn’t  help  it  any, 
but  the  wind  finally  blew  out  the  water 
and  we  got  it  to  the  barn  in  fair  condition. 
The  horses  eat  it  well.  It  was  well 
bleached  out,  but  I  do  not  think  any  of 
the  grains  cut  for  hay  are  as  easily  in¬ 
jured  by  a  soaking  as  grass.  The  rains 
soaked  that  barley  again  and  again.  We 
tried  to  keep  it  bunched  while  the  rain 
was  falling,  and  opened  out  while  the  dry 
wind  blew.  This  means  lots  of  hard  work, 
but  it  pays,  for  a  strong  wind  will  blow 
rainwater  out  of  hay  much  faster  than 
it  blows  sap  out  of  green  grass!  Our  oats 
and  peas  made  a  very  satisfactory  crop. 

As  I  write  they  are  not  fully  cured  yet, 
but  I  expect  to  have  them  in  the  barn  in 
good  condition.  This  is  our  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  crop  as  hay.  It  seems  to 
require  much  the  same  treatment  as  clover 
and  for  feeding  most  stock  I  call  it  just 
as  good.  The  clover  seeding  in  the  oats 
and  peas  is  excellent.  The  rain  finally 
cleared  up  and  gave  us  the  most  beautiful 
hay  weather  you  ever  saw.  There  wasn’t 
a  cloud  in  the  sky  and  the  wind  blew  hard. 

Then  of  course  the  click  of  the  mower 
was  heard  at  Hope  Farm? 

No— to  tell  the  truth  the  mower  remained 
idle  the  best  part  of  the  day. 

What  did  you  do  that  for?  Isn't  that 
bad  farming? 

Yes,  but  the  badness  this  time  was  not 
on  our  shoulders.  A  perfect  swarm  of 
bugs  appeared  all  of  a  sudden  on  the  po¬ 
tato  vines.  I  never  saw  them  appear  so 
suddenly.  Grass  can  stand  a  day,  but 
Potato  bugs  must  be  killed  at  once,  and 
we  hitched  up  the  bug  wagon  and  went  at 
them.  I  know  that  some  of  the  smart 
book  farmers  say  they  are  never  caught 
that  way.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  they  were.  They  would 
have  more  sympathy  for  those  wrho  are 
not  so  smart  as  they  are.  This  cold  sea¬ 
son  has  upset  all  our  calculations  about 
bugs.  They  hatch  at  most  unexpected 
times.  Instead  of  all  coming  at  once  they 
come  in  squads.  Can  it  be  that  some 
great  general  has  appeared  among  them 
and  taught  them  how  to  tire  a  farmer  out? 

1  know  one  thing— we  started  out  to  raise 
some  potatoes  this  year,  and  we  intend  to 
do  it  if  we  have  to  fight  those  bugs  a  dozen 
times. 

Then  your  potatoes  look  well,  do  they? 
We  never  had  better  looking  vines  at 
the  Fourth  of  July.  We  had  June  Eating 
potatoes  as  large  as  a  tumbler  on  that 
date.  We  shall  not  dig  until  the  vines  are 
fully  ripe.  The  price  this  year  is  not 
high  enough  to  warrant  digging  until  the 
crop  is  fully  matured.  It  does  pay  some¬ 
times  to  dig  half-grown  potatoes.  I  have 
done  it  in  former  years,  but  this  season  I 
figure  that  it  pays  better  to  buy  rather 
than  to  dig. 

But  that  is  against  the  advice  of  the 
wise  men  who  say  that  a  farmer  should 
never  buy  when  he  can  produce! 

I  don’t  care  if  it  is  To  tell  the  truth 
I  don’t  call  any  man  very  wise  who  under¬ 
takes  to  give  advice  without  knowing  all 
the  conditions.  A  few  figures  on  a  slate 
will  often  beat  a  wise  man’s  long-range 
advice  all  to  pieces. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  your  good 
potato  crop? 

Now  you  are  moving  too  fast.  We 
haven’t  dug  any  good  crop  yet.  The  vines 
look  well  and'  the  tubers  seem  to  be  set¬ 
ting  properly,  but  there  are  all  the  ob¬ 
stacles  which  may  crowd  into  50  long  days 
to  be  overcome  before  we  talk  good  cvop. 

I  think  the  present  good  condition  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  ground  was  thorough¬ 
ly  prepared.  It  was  really  plowed  three 
times  and  harrowed  five  times.  In  former 
years,  with  only  a  single  plowing,  the  soil 
has  baked  hard  in  July.  The  tubers  could 
no  more  stretch  out  and  grow  in  this  hard 
ground  than  a  man’s  head  can  grow  if 
you  tie  it  up  tight  with  tough  old  preju¬ 
dices  and  mean  habits.  July  is  not  over 
yet,  and  the  soil  may  bake  after  all,  but 
I  hope  not. 

What  about  your  hay? 

We  have  more  than  we  expected,  and  it 
is  of  good  quality.  Those  two  “Clark” 
fields  that  we  seeded  two  years  ago  pretty 
nearly  disgusted  us  early  in  the  season. 
The  grass  was  short  and  would  not  grow 
through  May.  I  thought  we  had  used  too 
much  seed,  but  the  June  rains  set  it  going, 
and  when  the  mower  started  on  July  5  we 
were  astonished  at  the  way  that  grass 
bunched  up.  It  is  nearly  pure  Red-top. 
Only  here  and  there  can  be  found  a  bunch 
of  Timothy.  Charlie  claims  that  he  sowed 
the  Red-top  seed  one  way  while  Uncle 
Ed  was  sowing  Timothy  the  other.  It 
looks  as  though  they  both  went  to  the 
same  bag.  If  either  grass  is  to  master  the 
other,  I  think  Timothy  with  an  equal 
chance  is  most  likely  to  prove  boss! 

How  is  the  new  seeding  in  the  grain? 
Excellent,  except  in  one  piece  of  rye. 
We  cut  one  piece  of  wheat  early  for  hay, 


and  the  grass  and  clover  are  making  a 
good  start.  I  intend  to  cut  it  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1  for  hay.  The  boys  think  this 
will  hurt  the  seeding.  They  would  let  this 
growth  die  on  the  field  and  burn  it  off  in 
the  Spring.  To  my  notion  that  is  just  the 
thing  not  to  do.  I  feel  sure  that  grass 
winters  better  when  cut  short.  If  there  is 
any  choice  at  all,  the  seeding  in  the  rye  is 
generally  better  than  that  in  the  wheat, 
though  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  should 
be  so.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  rye  is 
always  a  better  nurse  crop  than  wheat.  I 
don’t  believe  we  are  justified  in  making 
such  statements. 

What  about  the  Alfalfa? 

Since  we  cut  the  barley,  the  Alfalfa 
seems  to  have  braced  up  a  little,  but  it 
is  still  much  inferior  to  the  clover  along¬ 
side  of  it.  It  has,  however,  made  a  re¬ 
markable  root.  Do  we  want  the  Alfalfa 
if  it  requires  so  much  more  petting  than 
clover?  That’s  what  I  am  trying  to  find 
out.  A  friend  in  Ohio  who  has  just  cut 
100  tons  of  Alfalfa  writes  as  follows: 

“If  that  Alfalfa  is  yellow  and  spindling 
it  is  because  the  land  needs  something, 
and  the  Alfalfa  also.  Lime  is  one  thing; 
try  a  corner  and  see  what  effect  it  has. 
Ashes  are  better  than  lime,  if  you  have 
access  to  them,  as  they  contain  lime,  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Stable  manure 
and  clipping  off  with  the  mower  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  two  most  urgent  needs;  try  them 
each  one  soon.” 

Now,  what  I  want  on  these  hillsides  is 
something  that  will  provide  and  not  de¬ 
mand  manure.  The  hills  are  so  steep  that 
barely  half  a  fair  load  can  be  hauled  up. 

I  want  something  up  there  that  will  eat 
fertilizers  and  send  food  for  the  stock 
down  'hill.  I  know  that  oats  and  peas  and 
clover  and  Timothy  will  do  this  well.  If 
Alfalfa  can’t  do  it  I  want  to  know  it. 
That  is  why  I  am  handling  this  field  as 
the  farmers  in  this  section  will  have  to 
handle  their  hillsides  if  they  are  to  be 
utilized.  It  is  another  story  to  try  Alfalfa 
on  the  lower,  level  ground. 

How  about  your  corn? 

I  must  say  frankly  that  I  feel  rather 
ashamed  of  it.  It  made  a  bad  start,  and 
the  soil  is  evidently  too  poor.  It  is  not  as 
clean  as  it  should  be.  Quit?  Not  much! 
We  shall  jump  some  fertilizers  on  at  once, 
clean  up  the  field  and  give  it  a  start.  The 
season  has  been  bad  for  corn  thus  far, 
though  there  are  some  excellent  fields 
near  us.  A  good  handful  of  high-giade 
fertilizer  near  a  hill  of  corn  is  like  a  teed 
of  oats  and  a  whip  for  a  lazy  horse.  We’ll 
put  ears  on  that  corn  yet,  though  just 
now  it  is  not  a  credit  to  us. 

I  have  the  following  question  from 
Maryland: 

“Would  the  Hope  Farm  man  advise  seed¬ 
ing  a  Red  clover  field  with  Orchard  grass, 
or  with  a  combination  of  that  with  John¬ 
son  grass  and  Alsike,  and  possibly  tim¬ 
othy?  The  object  is  to  set  permanently 
for  pasturage  and  mowing.” 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  seeding  to 
pasture.  Of  course  l  understand  that  the 
clover  field  Is  to  be  plowed  and  well  fitted. 

If  the  soil  Is  good  and  inclined  to  be  moist 
the  Alsike  will  do  well  with  Orchard 
grass— better  1  think  than  the  Red  clover. 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  using  Johnson 
grass.  It  spreads  like  a  scandal,  and  will 
cover  the  farm  unless  you  head  it  off.  In 
parts  of  the  South  it  has  become  a  per¬ 
fect  nuisance,  and  farmers  cannot  kill  it 
out.  Without  actual  experience  in  seed-* 
ing  to  pasture  I  would  add  to  the  Orchard 
grass  and  Alsike,  Timothy,  Red-top, 
Meadow  fescue  and  a  little  White  clover. 

The  Glorious  Fourth.— The  day  was 
just  about  perfect  except  for  the  extreme 
heat  at  noon.  There  was  a  good  breeze 
which  chased  the  white  clouds  across  the 
sky  as  the  American  eagle  is  supposed  to 
chase  its  enemies  on  this  great  day!  The 
Hope  Farmers  had  planned  for  a  picnic 
over  in  the  woods  at  the  back  of  the  farm, 
and  the  Madame  and  her  assistants  got 
their  food  together  in  lively  style.  There 
were  19  people  on  hand.  It  had  rained  the 
day  before,  and  all  hands  were  afraid  that 
the  ground  would  be  damp,  but  that  glori¬ 
ous  breeze  crowded  into  the  woods  and 
carried  the  moisture  out.  I  had  made  a 
bargain  with  the  children  to  buy  a  supply 
of  fire  crackers  if  they  would  hoe  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  rows  of  potatoes.  The 
rain  the  day  before  had  prevented  their 
working  and  so,  after  breakfast,  we  start¬ 
ed  out  to  fulfill  our  contract!  There  was 
a  broken  panel  in  the  cornfield  fence 
where  Julia  broke  a  post.  I  divided  the 
five  children  into  two  squads.  While  one 
guarded  the  fence  and  kept  the  cows  back 
the  other  hoed  potatoes.  They  changed 
every  half  hour.  How  they  did  crawl  out 
to  guard  the  potato  vines  against  weeds, 
and  how  they  did  run  at  full  speed  to  keep 
away  the  cows!  It  makes  much  difference 
I  find  whether  our  duty  puts  a  toy  pistol 
or  a  hoe  in  one’s  hands!  Each  child  had 
a  toy  pistol  and  a  box  of  caps.  T  hey 
crawled  behind  trees  and  fences  and  shot 
imaginary  buffaloes  and  Indians  with  ID 
times  the  energy  with  which  they  attacked 


very  real  enemies  in  the  form  of  weeds. 
Still,  they  did  some  hoeing  after  all,  while 
I  was  cutting  grass  with  a  scythe  around 
the  Stringfellow  peach  trees. 

Shortly  after  11  the  call  came  to  march. 
Frank  and  Major  hauled  the  heavy  weights 
over  the  hill  to  the  woods,  where  we 
found  a  dry,  shady  place  for  a  camp.  The 
little  boys  ranged  about  with  their  toy 
pistols  to  guard  us  against  any  Indian  sur¬ 
prise!  Frank  and  Major  browsed  on  chest¬ 
nut  leaves  and  grass;  the  hammock  was 
swung  between  two  convenient  trees  and 
all  hands  prepared  to  “lay  off.”  The  girls 
went  to  the  spring  after  water— closely 
guarded  by  the  pistol  bearers,  and  the 
Madame  brewed  a  supply  of  lemonade.  I 
won’t  attempt  to  tell  how  many  sand¬ 
wiches  of  ham,  egg,  cheese  and  lettuce  we 
put  out  of  sight!  After  dinner  I  took  the 
children  back  to  the  cornfield  and  helped 
them  let  off  some  fire  crackers.  If  there 
is  any  nitrogen  to  be  let  off  I  want  it  near 
some  cultivated  crop — and  a  boy  and  a 
fire  cracker  have  no  right  to  combine  near 
dry  leaves!  After  this  was  over  all  hands 
found  it  no  sort  of  punishment  to  lie 
quietly  and  look  up  through  the  tall  trees 
and  watch  the  clouds  scudding  over  us. 
The  sunshine  lay  in  long  golden  splinters 
and  patches  about  us.  We  just  declared 
our  independence  of  care  and  work  and 
deliberately  loafed  till  late  in  the  after 
noon,  when  Major  and  Frank  hauled  the 
crowd  home.  As  the  twilight  came  on  we 
sat  under  the  big  grapevine  and  ate  bread 
and  milk  and  ice  cream.  This  day  meant  a 
good  deal  to  our  four  city  visitors.  It  seemed 
to  startle  them  a  little  to  realize  that 
within  25  miles  of  the  great  city  they  had 
climbed  over  our  steep  hill  into  a  wilder¬ 
ness.  Then  the  small  supply  of  fireworks 
went  up  into  smoke  and  five  happy  little 
folks  went  off  to  bed  without  a  burn,  and 
the  only  bruise  on  the  Leaf’s  knee  where 
he  fell  in  the  woods. 

“You  must  all  be  up  lively  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  I  said,  “so  as  to  finish  the  potatoes 
and  pay  for  the  fireworks.” 

“I  don’t  think  that’s  very  nice,”  said 
the  Bud,  “to  talk  about  work  after  the 
fireworks  are  all  gone!” 

There  you  have  a  bunch  of  human  na¬ 
ture!  Who  likes  to  pay  a  debt  after  the 
fun  of  the  borrowed  money  has  all  gone? 
Working  on  Thursday  with  the  fireworks 
in  imagination  was  one  thing.  Working 
on  Saturday  with  the  fireworks  an  ex 
ploded  fact  was  quite  another! 

Paying  Debts. — I  talked  this  over  with 
our  little  folks  after  the  Fourth. 

“You  see  you  wanted  fireworks  and  a 
baseball  and  lots  of  other  things.  They  all 
cost  money,  and  nobody  at  Hope  Farm 
can  get  money  except  when  they  work  and 
earn  it.  Do  you  call  it  fair  for  me  to  do 
all  the  work?” 

Well,  no,  they  didn’t  think  so.  The 
Scion  and  the  Bud  seemed  a  little  sorry 
that  my  statement  was  true,  but  they  ac¬ 
cepted  it.  They  finally  agreed  that  there 
was  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not 
give  some  fair  return  for  the  fun  and  the 
food  they  receive,  but  they  all,  with  one 
accord,  declared  that  hoeing  is  the  hardest 
and  meanest  way  to  pay  a  debt.  It  is 
something  of  a  regret  to  me  that  not  a 
single  Hope  Farmer  likes  to  swing  a  hoe! 

Why  do  I  spend  time  trying  to  discuss 
labor  problems  with  these  little  fellows? 
Why  not  hand  them  a  hoe  and  tell  them 
to  use  it  or  stand  a  whipping?  Because 
that  is  the  way  to  make  agricultural  an 
archists,  and  there  are  now  too  many  of 
them  for  the  good  of  our  business!  I  may 
not  be  able  to  do  it,  but  I  am  going  to  try 
to  get  these  little  ones  to  understand  the 
sacred  obligations  involved  in  a  debt. 
Yes— debts  of  gratitude  as  well  as  financial 
and  social  debts.  I  don’t  want  one  of  them 
to  feel  that  the  things  which  they  desire 
are  to  be  given  them  without  any  effort 
on  their  part,  or  that  they  are  to  be  forced 
to  labor  without  receiving  some  fair  re-> 
turn  for  it.  If  I  had  a  million  dollars  I 
would  make  my  children  see  the  necessity 
of  making  some  personal  return  for  every 
benefit  they  receive  h.  w.  c. 


ELECTRIC 


FOR  STRENGTH 

You  are  through  with 
wagon  worry  forever  when 
you  buy  one  of  our 

HANDY  WAGONS. 

They  carry  4000  lbs.  and  do 
5^#  yjr  it}  easily,  and  don’t  cost  a 

fortune  either.  Write  for  the  free  catalogue.  1*  tells  all 
about  this  wagon  and  the  famous  Electric  Wheels. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88 ,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS.- 
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Oil  Your  Windmill 

From  the  Ground.  This  Machine 
does  It.  Thousands  In  use.  Absolute 
control  of  oil.  Easily  attached  Will 
last  the  life  of  your  mill.  Works  Winter 
and  Summer  Windmill  manufacturers 
are  using  them.  We  return  money  If 
not  satisfactory.  Illustrated  folder  free 

BURKE-BOLLMEYER  OILER  CO., 

Wauseon,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  Baler,  lightest,  strongest,  chenpest 
haler.  Made  of  wrought  steei.  Operated  by  1  or  ’I  horses. 
Kales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days'  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  CEO.  F-RTEL  CO.,  Qulney,  III. 


■  — r 

farmers 

can  save  money  by  using  and 

IV  selling  Hold  Fast  Corn  Binders, 
full  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  ,9°  Falilv 
than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Lastly 
sold.  Liberal  terms.  Get  territory 
quick.  Complete  outfit  mulled  tree. 

TIE  CO..  B.72,UnadiUa,N.Y* 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue ;  full 
description  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KING  HARNESS  COv 
610  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  I. 


ARROW  BRAND  Ready  Roofing 

can  bo  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  R00FIN6C0.  s»<i 

136  Water  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


For  the  Roofs  and 


Sides  of  your  Barns 

and  Poultry-Houses 


Lasts  Indefinely.  Booklet  “K” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO 

-1,02  William  St.,  New  York.  .  ..  . 

■  •  - 


THRESHERS 

for  use  with  horse  power 
,  or  engine.  Easiest  Tun¬ 
ing  ami  greatest  grain-sav¬ 
ing.  Its  owners  are  Inde- 
Also  horse  powers,  engines, 


pendent  of  threshermen. 


Feed  cutters,  silos,  etc. 

HARDER  MEG.  CO., 


Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS. 


WOOD  SAWS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  T«vel  pilTTCRC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  Llio 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samples, 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co. p’  °*  bpittsburg,  pa. 


Durt  It  R>  record 

of  a  ) 
FA89UHAR  BOILER*' 
•»er  exploding. 


for 


§i 


The  BEST  Threshing  Outfit 

t  a.  threshermen  to  buy  and  for  a  farmer  to  use  is  the  Farquhar  Celebrated 
Alux  Threshing  Engine  and  the  Farquhar  Separator.  Engines  made  In  sizes 
i  h.  II.  anil  up,  and  combine  the  advantages  of  all successful  engines.  Easy  steam¬ 
ers  and  develop  more  than  rated  horse-power.  Have  driver  s  seat,  foot-brake  and 
two  injectors.  Separators  of  all  styles  and  sizes  for  merchant 
threshing  or  farm  use.  Farquhar  machines  have  late  ^ 
improvements,  they  thresh  and  clean  all  kinds  of  grain 

perfectly.  Catalogue  of  Engines,  Threshing  Machinery,  * 

Saw  Mills  ana  Agricultural  Implements  FREE. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

York,  Pa. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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We  find  little  interest  expressed  in  Cuba  and  the 
opportunities  on  the  Island  for  farming.  Most  of  our 
readers  seem  to  think  that  a  poor  American  will  have 
little  chance  to  make  a  fortune  among  the  Cubans. 
In  this  we  think  they  are  right! 

* 

We  feel  sure  that  more  eastern  apples  will  be 
offered  in  boxes  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  box 
used  by  Pacific  coast  shippers  is  a  good  one.  Dealers 
and  customers  know  it,  and  it  will  be  wiser  to  imitate 
it  rather  than  to  try  to  devise  a  new  package.  The 
apple  box  is  the  package  for  the  best  fruit.  The  bar¬ 
rel  is  too  large  for  a  retail  package. 

* 

Van  Deman  gets  after  another  nursery  rogue  this 
week.  The  stories  this  rascal  tells  about  his  fruit  are 
about  the  worst  we  have  ever  heard.  Strange,  isn’t 
it,  that  such  scamps  can  go  about  the  country,  right 
into  the  shadow  of  the  reliable  home  nursery  and  sell 
their  worthless  stuff?  If  a  man  wants  to  buy  such 
trash  to  experiment  with  we  can  have  no  objection 
to  his  doing  so,  but  we  shall  continue  to  play  the 
rogue’s  march  on  these  so-called  agents! 

* 

We  can  see  nothing  in  our  careful  and  extended  re¬ 
ports  to  indicate  a  Heavy  crop  of  apples.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  apple  crop  this  year  is  the  keynote  to 
the  fruit  situation.  Some  localities  send  hopeful  re¬ 
ports,  but  as  a  whole,  it  seems  evident  that  in  the 
sections  where  large  crops  of  apples  are  usually  pro¬ 
duced  frost,  disease  or  flood  have  cut  down  the  yield. 
In  former  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  able  to  obtain  a 
good  idea  of  the  probable  apple  yield.  We  have  start¬ 
ed  earlier  than  ever  this  year  to  investigate,  and  it 
seems  very  clear  at  this  time  that  good  eastern  apples 
will  be  in  great  demand. 

* 

The  National  Congress,  which  has  just  adjourned 
its  first  or  long  session,  was  guilty  of  some  sins  of 
omission.  The  bill  for  taxing  colored  oleo  and  other 
yellow  imitations  of  butter  was  enacted  into  a  law, 
not  because  the  politicians  acknowledged  its  justice, 
but  on  account  of  direct  personal  pressure  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  interested  dairymen  and  farmers  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  party  managers.  Projects  for  a  postal  savings 
bank  and  a  general  parcels  post  met  with  scant  con¬ 
sideration,  and  were  not  even  reported  from  commit¬ 
tee,  although  few  greater  necessities  exist  than 
the  promotion  of  thrift  and  comfort  among  the  busy 
millions  living  in  rural  homes,  remote  from  city  con¬ 
veniences.  It  may  be  said  that  every  nation  of  the 
world,  claiming  a  passable  degree  of  civilization,  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  States,  already  possesses 
these  invaluable  conveniences,  but  we  are  met  with 
the  opposition  on  the  one  hand  of  the  National  banks 
that  wish  to  handle  the  wage  earners’  money  solely 
for  their  own  profit  and  on  the  other  the  express 
monopolies,  charging  an  almost  prohibitory  price  for 
trivial  accommodations  in  the  way  of  light  merchan¬ 
dise  transportation.  When  rightly  considered  in  the 
light  of  possible  accommodation  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber,  no  omission  of  Congress  is  so  important  or  de¬ 
serves  greater  censure.  Our  National  Post  is  already 
the  greatest  business  institution  on  earth,  but  its 
facilities  should  be  extended  so  that  the  most  remote 
citizen  should  not  only  have  a  daily  delivery  of  par¬ 
cels  and  postal  matter  but  savings  bank  facilities 
brought  to  his  door.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
pathetic  line  of  toilers  before  the  doors  of  any  well- 
established  savings  bank,  eager  to  deposit  a  share  of 


their  scanty  earnings  so  that  some  slight  provision 
may  be  made  for  the  inevitable  rainy  days  of  sickness 
and  old  age,  need  no  further  argument  to  convince 
themselves  of  the  tremendous  public  benefits  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  form  of  postal  bank  would  create.  Our  Treas¬ 
ury  pays  out  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  in¬ 
terest  every  year  on  its  outstanding  bonds,  but  this 
income  practically  goes  to  those  already  needlessly 
rich.  A  postal  bank  with  facilities  for  exchanging 
moderate  deposits  for  low  interest  bonds  would  grad¬ 
ually  divert  a  portion  of  this  great  stream  of  wealth 
to  those  who  most  need  it,  and  the  resulting  sense  of 
comfort  and  security  would  go  far  to  promote  real 
patriotism,  which  in  this  era  of  syndicate  grabs  and 
monopolies  is  badly  needed.  The  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  through  their  organizations,  and  by  direct  appeal 
to  legislators  and  candidates,  can  quickly  bring  about 
these  much-needed  postal  facilities.  Now,  as  a  new 
House  of  Representatives  is  soon  to  be  elected,  is  a 
good  time  to  begin  the  work. 

* 

Newspaper  reports  state  that  a  spell-binding  seed 
agent  has  been  going  through  sections  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  selling  seed  of  a  new  cucumber  producing  fruit 
two  feet  long,  and  possessing  every  virtue  that  a 
model  cucumber  should  aspire  to.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  number  of  cucumbers  producing  longer  fruit 
than  this,  but  they  are  all  of  the  greenhouse  type. 
Truth  to  tell  the  American  market  does  not  yearn 
for  serial  cucumbers  of  such  amplitude,  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  bought  the  seed  referred  to,  for  curios¬ 
ity’s  sake,  following  directions  given,  which  were  to 
plant  them  in  a  barrel  filled  with  rich  earth.  Subse¬ 
quent  experience  suggests  that  the  seller  was  an  im¬ 
perfectly  reformed  manufacturer  of  wooden  nutmegs, 
for  the  seed  refused  to  come  up  until  it  was  dug  out, 
and  then  proved  to  be  made  of  basswood!  It  is  quite 
likely  that  experimental  horticulture  has  received  a 
temporary  frost  in  the  locality  visited  by  this  seller 
of  cucurbitaceous  gold  bricks,  but  every  experience 
of  this  kind  should  cause  a  reaction  in  favor  of  re¬ 
sponsible  firms.  The  man  who  is  in  business  to  stay 
cannot  afford  to  disappoint  or  mislead  his  customers. 

m 

Lack  of  time  is  an  excuse  often  given  for  the 
neglect  of  farm  work,  while  the  real  trouble  is  lack 
of  ability  to  arrange  work  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  time. 
City  business  men  with  great  interests  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  train  themselves  to  think  and  work  systemati¬ 
cally,  doing  as  much  in  the  five  or  six  hours  spent 
at  their  desks  as  others  do  in  a  day  by  haphazard 
methods.  Here  and  there  a  farmer  is  found  who  has 
the  reputation  for  getting  along  with  his  work  better 
than  others.  It  may  not  be  his  physical  strength,  su¬ 
perior  teams  and  tools  or  favorably  situated  farm,  but 
merely  the  knack  of  doing  things.  A  man  of  this  type 
acts  as  ginger  and  pepper  sauce  for  a  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Through  his  example  other  farmers  are 
stirred  up,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  do  better  work. 
His  influence  on  the  young  is  of  great  value.  A  farm 
community  without  men  of  this  stamp  is  in  a  bad 
way.  Things  drag  along  year  after  year,  and  the 
young  grow  up  without  anything  to  spur  them  on  to 
better  things.  In  the  city  a  young  man  is  sure  to 
have  whatever  latent  ambition  is  in  him  aroused.  The 
struggle  for  position  is  so  great  that  he  must  either 
move  on  or  see  others  pass  him,  a  hard  thing  for  a 
self-respecting  young  man  to  endure. 

• 

The  price  of  corn  at  Chicago  suddenly  jumped  last 
week  to  a  point  barely  reached  before  in  30  years. 
Corn  brought  more  than  wheat,  but  this  was  an  ab¬ 
normal  price,  as  is  shown  by  the  New  York  grain 
market.  The  price  for  corn  here  ranged  about  70 
cents  per  bushel,  with  wheat  about  80  cents.  In  1891 
corn  brought  70%  cents  in  New  York,  but  in  that 
year  wheat  sold  at  $1.10.  In  1882  corn  brought  80 
cents  and  wheat  $1.28.  The  Chicago  price  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  speculation,  and  does  not,  we  think, 
indicate  higher  prices  for  this  year’s  crop  of  corn. 
While  it  seems  true  that  tne  crop  is  slow  and  back¬ 
ward  in  many  of  the  western  corn  sections,  we  must 
remember  that  several  things  will  tend  to  offset  a  re¬ 
duced  western  crop.  There  has  never  been  a  larger 
acreage  planted  to  corn  east  of  Ohio.  Many  old  pas¬ 
tures  and  waste  fields  have  been  planted  to  corn  with 
liberal  use  of  fertilizers.  The  fertilizer  dealers  never 
had  a  greater  demand  for  special  corn  fertilizers  than 
this  season.  While  undoubtedly  some  of  this  corn 
is  backward  at  present,  it  will  come  on  later,  for  one 
of  the  advantages  of  fertilizer  farming  is  that  a  back¬ 
ward  crop  can  be  easily  fed  up.  Again,  thousands  of 
western  farmers  were  taught  last  year  the  value  of 
corn  fodder,  both  shredded  and  fed  dry  and  put  in  the 
silo.  They  were  not  prepared  to  utilize  the  knowledge 
fully  last  year,  but  this  year  they  will  do  so,  and  the 
greater  use  they  make  of  the  stalk  the  more  of  the 
grain  they  will  have  for  sale.  We  do  not  believe, 


therefore,  that  the  price  of  corn  will  rise  unless  it  is 
pushed  up  for  speculative  purposes.  If  a  fair  crop 
can  be  obtained  present  prices  or  even  lower  ones  will 
mean  a  good  profit. 

* 

Not  long  ago  we  received  a  call  from  a  well-known 
business  man  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  foreign 
shipping  of  New  York  City.  After  a  few  preliminaries 
he  announced  his  business  about  as  follows: 

“We  are  greatly  interested,  in  a  business  way,  in 
the  scheme  for  improving  the  Erie  Canal  at  State  ex¬ 
pense.  We  expected  to  obtain  a  large  appropriation 
from  the  last  Legislature,  but  the  farmers  of  the  State 
defeated  it.  We  have  begun  already  to  push  this 
matter  through  the  next  Legislature,  and  our  purpose 
is  to  try  to  overcome  the  objections  which  the  farmers 
raise.  This  must  be  done  in  some  way,  and  we 
thought  it  likely  that  we  could  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  with  you  to  advocate  the  Canal  improvement 
in  your  paper  and  help  us  secure  this  appropriation!” 
There  he  stopped  abruptly,  as  though  he  had  forgot¬ 
ten  something. 

“By  the  way,  how  does  your  paper  stand  on  the 
question?” 

“We  support  the  farmers  in  their  contention  every 
time.  We  see  no  reason  why  you  wealthy  men  should 
ask  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  dig  out  the  canal  when 
every  spadeful,  while  rich  in  gold  for  you,  is  but  an 
extra  burden  on  their  backs.  Furthermore,  if  your 
suggestion  is  to  pay  us  for  advocating  your  scheme 
we  will  inform  you  promptly,  once  for  all,  that  you 
cannot  buy  a  line  on  the  editorial  page  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  for  one  million  dollars  a  word!” 

He  didn’t  stop  to  advance  any  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  deep  canal.  He  merely  said  “Oh!  Ah!  I  merely 
thought  I  would  mention  the  matter!” — and  was 
gone!  That  is  all  there  was  to  it.  We  mention  it  here 
for  two  reasons.  If  we  find  some  supposed  friend  of 
the  farmer  changing  ground  on  this  canal  question 
and  finding  new  arguments  in  favor  of  that  big  ap¬ 
propriation  we  shall  wonder  whose  dollars  are  in  his 
pocket!  The  promoters  of  the  enlarged  canal  are 
pulling  every  wire  to  secure  the  appropriation  from 
the  next  Legislature.  Just  as  the  farmer  plows  six 
months  or  a  year  before  the  crop  is  harvested,  so  they 
are  plowing  now  to  kill  off  the  farmers’  influence  at 
Albany.  Be  careful  who  is  sent  to  the  Legislature! 
We  have  no  particular  fault  to  find  with  the  man  who 
came  to  buy  a  little  slice  off  our  conscience!  That 
was  his  idea  of  business.  We  regret  to  say  that  many 
papers  have  but  one  standard  of  journalism: — “How 
much  is  there  in  it  for  me?”  Such  papers  put  a  price 
upon  any  space  on  any  page.  It  will  cost  more  to  buy 
what  is  supposed  to  express  their  honest  conviction 
than  it  will  to  buy  space  in  their  advertising  columns 
— but  it  is  chiefly  a  difference  in  price.  There  is  hard¬ 
ly  an  unbought  line  about  them!  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  this  man  assumed  that  most  papers  will  sell  their 
convictions  as  he  would  sell  hardware? 

• 

BREVITIES. 

Weeds  grow  In  mud. 

Potato  prices  aim  low  thus  far. 

How  the  late  rains  did  put  legs  on  the  grass! 

It  takes  righteousness  to  right  the  wrongs  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

How  much  of  your  dinner  can  you  pick  from  the 
garden? 

If  you  see  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.— we  have  good  reason  to 
think  it’s  so. 

Ever  sow  oats  or  rye  as  a  mulch  for  small  fruits?  How 
did  it  come  out? 

Is  any  of  your  farming  done  for  your  country,  or  is  it 
all  for  yourself? 

We  have  found  nitrate  of  soda  unusually  useful  In  the 
garden  this  season. 

“Biggest  corn  crop  yet”  is  what  the  Government  ex¬ 
perts  say.  We  doubt  it! 

It  takes  good  brawn  and  blood  to  stand  up  against  the 
pounding  of  frost  and  flood. 

What  an  advantage  it  is  to  have  a  man  or  boy  who 
likes  to  hoe  or  swing  a  scythe! 

What  is  the  safe  in  which  to  lock  the  truest  manhood 
of  this  country?  The  farm  home! 

An  impossible  job — trying  to  reason  with  one  who  has 
absorbed  an  idea  soaked  in  prejudice! 

Now,  gentlemen,  no  doubt  you  like  to  discuss  things 
that  are  far  up  in  the  air,  but  you  must  remember  that 
common  people  live  on  the  earth. 

Women  are  often  accused  of  extravagance  in  their  pur¬ 
chase  of  headgear,  but  none  of  them  equals  Uncle  Sam, 
who  is  willing  to  pay  $40,000,000  for  his  Panama. 

The  Americanization  of  Europe  is  a  favorite  topic  with 
the  newspapers  just  now,  but  a  casual  view  of  some  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  suggests  that  we  might  well  begin  by 
more  completely  Americanizing  America. 

An  Indiana  man  recently  convicted  of  stealing  hogs  de¬ 
clared  that  the  animals  jumped  into  his  wagon  without 
any  invitation,  much  to  his  embarrassment,  but  this 
statement  was  received  coldly  by  the  suspicious  and  un¬ 
believing  jury.  He  should  have  said  that  the  hogs  recog¬ 
nized  a  long-lost  relative! 
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Events  of  the  VE eek. 


DOMESTIC.— Near  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  July  4:  a  run 
away  trolley  car  on  the  Mountain  Lake  road  killed  13 
persons  and  Injured  50  others.  The  accident  was  caused 
by  a  combination  baggage  and  passenger  car  getting 
away  from  the  motorman  and  rushing  down  the  moun¬ 
tainside  at  terrific  speed.  The  brakes  refused  to  work 
and  at  the  end  of  the  grade  the  heavy  car  crashed  into 
a  loaded  open  car  also  descending  the  mountain.  The 
latter  was  hurled  from  the  track  and  turned  on  its  side, 
and  over  50  per  cent  of  the  passengers  were  injured. 
ITiose  who  were  pinned  directly  under  the  car  were 
crushed  to  death  and  in  some  instances  terribly  muti¬ 
lated  The  combination  car  also  left  the  track  and 
turned  on  its  side . Grave  trouble  between  cat¬ 

tlemen  and  Indians  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  feared,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  killing  of  nearly  400  cattle,  supposedly  by 
the  Indians.  The  trouble  arises  from  the  violation  by 
the  cattlemen  of  the  law  providing  that  non-citizens  of 
the  Nation  shall  have  no  more  than  10  head  of  cattle 
each.  It  is  asserted  that  the  cattle  owners  have  violated 
the  law  with  impunity,  and  aroused  the  hostility  of  the 

Indians . Fire  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  July 

5  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Swift  &  Company 

were  the  chief  losers . A  strike  of  the  freight 

handlers  was  ordered  in  Chicago  July  7.  The  men  pa¬ 
raded  and  held  a  meeting.  Between  8,000  and  9,000  men 
are  out,  and  all  the  railroads  entering  Chicago  are  af¬ 
fected . A  succession  of  cloudbursts  occurred  in 

western  New  York  July  5,  paralyzing  business  over  a 
wide  section.  Damage  to  property  is  extensive;  vine¬ 
yards,  crops,  live  stock,  buildings,  railroads  and  bridges 
were  swept  away,  and  travel  seriously  impeded.  The 
damage  at  the  head  of  Canandaigua  Lake  alone  amounts 
to  $100,000.  Almost  every  bridge  over  creeks  in  Niagara, 
Allegheny  and  the  southern  part  of  Wyoming  counties 
was  swept  away.  The  damage  around  Pike,  Wyoming 
County,  is  put  at  $250,000.  Farms  were  laid  waste  down 
the  Genesee  Valley.  At  Nunda  large  fields  of  growing 

crops  were  washed  away,  ground  and  all . 

While  parts  of  the  country  were  suffering  from  floods 
July  4-5  a  sandstorm  did  $1,000,000  damage  in  the  Indio 
Valley,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  the  Colorado 
desert.  An  artificial  oasis  of  900  acres  had  been  made  by 
digging  artesian  wells  and  planted  in  melons.  Judging 
by  last  year,  when  only  60  acres  were  in  cultivation,  a 
profit  of  more  than  $1,000  an  acre  would  have  been  made. 
Three  hundred  carloads  of  melons,  for  which  $1,200  a  car 
had  been  offered,  were  almost  ready  for  shipment  when 
the  storm  broke.  For  three  days  it  raged,  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  126  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  when  it  was  over 

every  bit  of  vegetation  had  been  destroyed . 

Fire  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  resulting  from  lightning, 
destroyed  a  large  flouring  mill  and  other  property;  loss 
$250,000.  The  fair  buildings  at  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y.,  were 

burned  on  the  same  date;  loss  $25,000 . Near 

Salina  Cruz,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Te¬ 
huantepec,  a  giant  geyser  has  broken  out  as  the  result  of 
heavy  earthquakes  occurring  in  that  section  since  April 
18  last.  The  column  of  water,  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
50  feet,  roars  and  hisses  from  among  the  rocks,  and  is 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  people  and  to  passing 
vessels,  being  plainly  visible  from  the  sea. 

PHILIPPINES. — July  4  the  President  formally  de¬ 
clared  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  Philippine  Archi¬ 
pelago;  placed  the  islands  under  complete  civil  control 
and  extended  general  amnesty  to  the  Filipinos  who  have 
been  in  rebellion.  Military  control  in  the  Philippines  has 
cost  more  than  4,000  American  lives  and  over  $170,000,000 
cash  More  than  100,000  soldiers  have  been  required  to 
pacify  the  islands.  As  high  as  70,000  soldiers  have  been 
in  the  service  in  the  Philippines  at  one  time.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  these  large  bodies  of  troops  back  and'  forth 
across  the  Pacific  and  the  shipment  of  supplies  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  sustenance  necessitated  the  organization 
of  a  fleet  of  transports  at  a  monumental  expense  to  the 
Government.  Up  to  April,  1900,  more  than  two  years 
ago,  the  transport  service  had  cost  $32,030,449.30.  The 
service  for  the  two  years  since  April,  1901,  has  cost 
equally  as  much,  making  the  total  approximately  $65,- 
000,000.  Secretary  Root  recently  submitted  to  Congress 
a  statement  showing  that  the  cost  of  the  war  in  the 
Philippines  the  army  alone  considered,  not  including  the 
transport  item,  had  been  $170,326,586.  This  sum  does  not 
include  the  $20,000,000  paid  to  Spain  for  the  islands.  .  .  . 
The  Moros  in  the  towns  of  Masieu  and  Bocolod  are 
growing  more  aggressive.  General  Chaffee  has  advised 
General  George  W.  Davis  to  disregard  the  insulting  let¬ 
ter  received  from  the  Sultan  of  Bocolod,  and  to  icmain 
unaggressive,  unless  attacked,  or  in  the  event  of  an 
overt  act  being  committed . The  taking  of  tes¬ 

timony  by  the  board  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
charges  of  cruelty,  brought  by  Major  Cornelius  Gardener, 
Governor  of  Tayabas  Province,  against  American  of-, 
fleers  and  soldiers,  closed  July  5.  Major  Gardener  de¬ 
clined  to  produce  testimony  showing  that  the  military 
had  been  hostile  to  the  civil  authorities,  saying  that 
such  evidence  was  not  available  and  he  would  leave  the 
charge  unproved. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Supreme  Court  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  June  24,  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan’  statute  forbidding  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
colored  oleo,  and  sustained  the  conviction  of  George  W. 
Rotter,  a  Petoskey  grocer,  who  was  convicted  of  selling 
the  colored  article.  The  Court  held  that  the  Legislature 
had  power  to  pass  this  law,  and  that  the  Courts  cannot 
consider  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  so  doing. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
at  Syracuse,  February  3-7,  1903. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
Summer  meeting  at  Waupaca,  Wis.,  June  25-26. 

A  new  schedule  of  freight  rates  has  just  been  issued 
in  Iowa,  so  that  all  kinds  of  road  making  materials  will 
be  carried  at  the  greatly  reduced  slack  coal  rates  to  all 
points  where  the  public  roads  center  at  railroad  stations. 

The  1,000  acres  of  land  which  have  been  awarded  to 
the  Minnesota  Forestry  Board,  are  to  be  mainly  planted 
with  spruce,  for  which  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  paper 
making  purposes.  Wffiile  spruce  when  set  out  in  good 
land  attains  a  height  of  150  feet  in  25  years,  the  White 


pine  requires  50  years  or  more  to  attain  its  full  develop¬ 
ment. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  has  started  on  a  tour 
of  the  West  and  Northwest  that  will  extend  six  weeks 
or  two  months.  He  will  visit  various  State  fairs,  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges 
and  rub  elbows  with  the  farmers. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  New¬ 
port,  Vt.,  June  26.  He  was  born  at  Gardiner,  Me.,  May 
14,  1828,  and  was  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  both 
as  a  writer  and  an  intelligent  investigator  in  horticul¬ 
ture.  He  was  especially  interested  in  vai'ieties  suited 
to  the  colder  sections  of  the  country. 

APPLE  DISEASE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

I  send  a  sample  basket  of  apples.  In  one  end,  occupy¬ 
ing  about  one-fourth  of  the  space,  is  a  fair  sample  from 
an  orchard  that  has  had  no  care  whatever  for  severa 
years.  Nearly  all  the  apples  are  affected  like  the  sam¬ 
ples  of  Greenings,  Baldwins  and  Kings.  Directly  across 
the  road  from  this  is  another  orchard  from  which  was 
taken  the  remainder  of  the  apples.  This  orchard  has 
been  well  cared  for  in  every  respect,  tilling,  fertilizing, 
trimming  and  spraying.  The  first  lot  are  Greenings  and 
Baldwins,  probably  two  or  three  Kings,  that  make  a 
very  good  showing.  This  fairly  represents  many  or¬ 
chards  in  the  country,  and  there  are  many  orchards 
having  no  better  care,  and  some  not  even  as  good  are 
better  than  this.  There  are  some  sections,  I  think  more 
specially  the  lake  towns,  where  there  is  very  little  of 
this  blight.  Many  of  the  blighted  apples  are  dropping, 
as  they  were  hurt  so  much  that  they  stopped  growing 
and  are  falling.  But  for  all  this  we  expect  a  great  many 
good  apples.  I  should  say  that  the  crop  now  promises 
to  be  about  40  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  1900.  That  year 
you  know  the  apples  were  good,  and  in  quantity  about 
equal  to  the  crop  of  1896,  at  least  in  Orleans  County. 
The  present  crop  bears  no  comparison  to  the  one  last 
year,  as  then  we  had  a  mere  nothing.  Farmers  are  all 
puzzled  on  the  spraying  question  in  regard  to  the  fun¬ 
gus  on  the  apples,  not  leaves.  Some  who  did  not  spray 
at  all  are  comparatively  free  from  fungus,  and  others 
who  did  spray  have  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  blight, 
whatever  it  may  be,  came  at  one  time,  arresting  the 
growth  of  that  part  of  the  apple  where  it  first  lodged. 
Insects  and  worms  of  all  kinds  have  been  veiy  few,  in 
fact  not  enough  to  notice  them.  This  particular  injur* 
seems  to  be  the  only  thing  this  season,  and  if  the  spray- 


Unsprayed.  Sprayed.  _ ^ _  .... 

EFFECTS  OF  FUNGUS  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK..  Fie.  -00. 


ing  fails  to  help  that,  many  farmers  would  lose  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  spraying  for  general  purposes. 

Orleans  Co..  N.  Y.  8;  c-  bowen. 

21  N.-Y.-We  have  had  fair  samples  of  the  apples 
sent  by  Mr.  Bowen  photographed.  They  are  shown  at 
Fig.  200.  _ _ 

FRUIT  AND  CROP  NOTES. 

JUNE  30. — June  was  an  unfavorable  month  for  the 
fruit  crop  in  Chautauqua  County.  The  rainfall  has  not 
been  excessive,  but  the  temperature  for  the  entire 
month  has  been  unusually  low.  From  present  indica¬ 
tions  there  will  be  less  fruit  than  last  year  of  all  kinds 
except  apples,  which  were  then  a  failure.  Cherries 
about  75  per  cent,  with  fewer  wormy  ones  than  usual. 
Pears  and  plums  about  50  per  cent  or  less,  but  thus  far 
giving  promise  of  good  size  and  freedom  from  insect 
pests.  Apples  50  to  75  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  the  for¬ 
mer  figures  being  more  nearly  correct,  in  my  judgment, 
than  the  latter.  Present  indications  are  for  high  qual¬ 
ity  in  size  and  appearance.  Grapes,  the  principal  fruit 
crop  in  this  county,  are  showing  the  ill-effects  of  long- 
continued  cold,  and  the  crop  will  probably  be  less  than 
that  of  last  year  by  15  to  25  per  cent.  Last  year  s  crop 
was  about  8,000  carloads.  E-  w-  p- 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

JUNE  30. — The  prospect  is  good  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
except  peaches,  which  are  almost  a  failure  In  this  lo¬ 
cality.  Plums  of  all  kinds  more  than  last  year.  There 
will  be  a  good  many  pears  of  all  varieties,  but  not  more 
than  one-third  the  crop  of  Bartletts  and  Kieffers  that 
we  had  last  year.  Apples  promise  well  now,  Baldwin, 
Greening  and  King  a  full  crop;  Spy  and  some  other 
varieties  short.  We  estimate  about  the  same  quantity 
of  apples  as  two  years  ago;  many  more  than  last  year. 
Abundant  rains  now  falling  may  injure  apples.  Pres¬ 
ent  indications  are  that  the  quality  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
will  be  unusually  good.  There  seems  to  be  very  little 
damage  from  the  Codling  moth  this  year.  F.  s.  h. 

Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

JULY  2. _ The  strawberry  crop  in  this  section  has  been 

harvested.  The  crop  was  unusually  good.  Raspberries 
and  blackberries  will  be  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 
Pears  are  light  in  this  section;  plums  light,  apples  and 
peaches  promise  to  be  a  good  crop.  Trees  are  looking 
very  healthy.  Grapes  promise  a  good  crop.  f.  b. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

JULY  3. — The  apple  crop  Is  a  very  uneven  one,  some 
orchards  having  a  fine  load  and  others  scarcely  any. 
Baldwins  seem  to  predominate,  and  the  quality  looks 
fine.  We  have  not  got  what  we  call  a  crop,  probably 
not"  one-half  of  a  crop,  but  we  have  three  times  as 
many  apples  as  last  year,  and  quality  better.  Pears  are 
very  light;  plums  a  small  crop;  sour  cherries  were  very 


light.  Wheat  a  fine  crop;  Spring  grain  Is  looking  fine; 
corn  very  backward.  T-  M-  c‘ 

Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

JULY  4. — The  outlook  for  apples  in  this  section  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  last  year,  about  half  a  crop,  Greenings  and 
Baldwins  principally;  quality  good.  Pears  very  scarce. 

Rye  and  oats  are  looking  well.  Corn  is  backward; 
grass  light,  quality  poor.  Plenty  of  rain,  weather  cool, 
work  backward.  C-  J’  L' 

New  Baltimore  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

JULY  4.— Wheat  two-thirds  of  a  crop;  corn  promises 
well;  oats,  hay  and  rye  over  the  average.  Potatoes  and 
truck  above  the  normal,  say  125  per  cent;  berries  not 
plentiful.  Apples  promise  a  good  yield;  pears  one-half. 
Excessive  moisture  is  now  delaying  farm  work,  espe¬ 
cially  wheat  cutting;  corn  pretty  much  all  clean.  To¬ 
matoes  are  in  good  condition;  200  acres  in  this  nelgh- 

.  ,  C.  W.  R. 

borhood. 

Clarkshill,  Ind. 

JULY  8  — The  pear  crop  has  every  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  smaller  than  last  year.  The  trees  are  very  unevenly 
fruited.  Peaches  have  thinned  by  natural  process, 
dropping  in  most  cases;  some  kinds  and  situations  have 
to  be  thinned,  so  that  the  crop  will  be  good  except  on 
sickly  trees  or  those  that  have  overborne.  Apples, 
Baldwins  especially,  will  be  a  heavy  crop,  good  quality, 
but  not  large.  Greenings  very  light;  other  kinds  me¬ 
dium.  Plums  good  if  they  do  not  rot;  currants  have 
been  about  the  same  as  last  year.  o.  s.  c. 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

The  outlook  for  an  immense  hay  crop  through  all  the 
Central  West  was  never  better;  in  fact,  a  great  portion 
of  the  crop  has  now  been  harvested,  and  most  of  it  was 
taken  care  of  before  the  heavy  rains  came  on  so  as  to 
avoid  any  considerable  amount  of  damage.  Our  esti- 
mate  would  be  that  the  hay  crop  is  largely  in  excess  of 
that  of  any  year  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

Illinois.  ACME  HARVESTER  CO. 

The  prospects  for  fruit  this  season  thus  far  are  fair; 
the  heaviest  will  be  apples  and  peaches;  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  prey  to  the  yellows  to  a  large  extent  there 
will  in  all  probability  be  as  many  as  last  year.  Two 
agents  employed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
here  now  inspecting  and  marking  the  diseased  trees 
The  farmers  are  doing  generally  as  they  are  instructed 
by  the  agents  and  remove  them  before  10  days.  There 
are  a  great  many  apples,  but  the  ravages  of  the  Codling 
moth  are  to  be  seen.  Plums  are  a  fair  crop,  with  the 
annual  noticeable  presence  of  the  curculio  stings.  Chei- 
ries  about  half  crop,  with  many  poor  ones.  Pears  are 
not  up  to  an  ordinary  year.  H-  v- 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  a  very  dry  and  cool  season,  so  garden 
truck  is  behind.  I  picked  my  first  ripe  outdoor  toma¬ 
toes  June  21,  variety  Maule's  Earliest.  1  have  some  of 
Coss  Earliest  ripe  now;  they  are  larger  and  smoother 
than  Maule’s.  I  have  some  very  fine  fruit  of  Burpee  s 
Unnamed  now  ripe;  more  look  as  though  they  would 
ripen  in  a  few  days.  The  largest  early  tomato  1  ever 
raised.  Beans  are  a  poor  crop,  40  cents  a  peck  on  our 
market.  I  have  about  one  acre  of  Alfalfa  sown  wiLh 
oats.  The  largest  stalks  are  about  15  inches  in  length. 
It  was  sown  in  April,  and  1  shall  cut  it  shortly.  1  am 
anxious  for  results  from  this  seemingly  new  plant.  The 
grass  crop  is  very  short.  w-  s-  c- 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Prospects  for  fruit  are  not  very  good  in  this  section. 
Cherries  are  about  an  entire  failure;  no  plums  of  any 
accounL.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  apple  crop  will  not 
be  more  than  one-fourth  to  one-third,  of  course  it  is  a 
little  early  yet  to  make  an  accurate  estimate,  as  weath¬ 
er  conditions  may  materially  change  the  outlook.  Va¬ 
rieties  will  be  mostly  Fall  and  Winter  kinds,  which  I 
am  afraid  will  be  poor  in  quality,  as  1  find  the  curculio 
has  been  very  busy  puncturing  the  fruit  this  season, 
probably  on  account  of  there  being  no  peaches,  cherries 
or  plums  for  them  to  work  on.  The  weather  here  has 
been  very  cool  all  through  June,  with  a  few  days  which 
were  exceptionally  hot.  Rainfall  has  been  abundant, 
but  corn  Is  rather  at  a  standstill.  Hay  will  be  only  an 
average  crop.  Wheat  looks  for  a  good  turnout;  oats 
seem  to  be  doing  well.  °.  w.  h. 

Evans  City,  Pa. 


The  yield  of  hay  will  be  above  an  average,  while  the 
oat  crop  is  fine  and  wheat  is  a  fair  crop.  While  the 
first  crop  of  Alfalfa  has  been  damaged  by  rains  to  some 
extent  the  second  crop  will  be  extra  good,  and  more 
than  repay  the  damage  done  by  the  heavy  rains.  This 
county  (Meade)  is  not  much  of  a  hay  county  when  it 
comes  to  wild  prairie  hay,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
Alfalfa  raised  in  the  bottoms,  and  there  are  lots  of  sor¬ 
ghum  and  Kaffir  hay  raised  here.  This  hay  enabled 
stockmen  to  keep  their  cattle  here  during  the  Wintei 
instead  of  sending  them  east  to  be  wintered  on  high- 
priced  hay.  So  far  this  year  in  this  southwestern  part 
of  Kansas  prospects  are  good  for  all  crops  except  some 
few  fields  of  wheat.  My  son  drove  through  from  here 
to  Butler  County  recently  and  he  says  that  corn  and 
oats  are  fine  all  the  way,  and  nearly  all  of  the  wheat 
that  he  saw.  There  will  be  thousands  of  acres  of  hay 
land  mowed  this  year  that  was  not  worth  mowing  last 
year.  J-  J>  s* 

Meade,  Kan.  _ _ 

THE  ONION  OUTLOOK.— The  prospects  for  central 
New  York  are  poor.  Heavy  winds  and  excessive  freez¬ 
ing  early  in  the  season  were  followed  by  continued  wet 
weather,  which  has  made  weeding  almost  impossible. 
In  Orange  County  the  crop  has  been  somewhat  damaged 
by  wind,  but  on  the  whole  looks  more  favorable  than 
a  year  ago.  In  Wayne,  Medina,  Licking  and  Lake 
counties,  Ohio,  a  better  crop  than  last  year  is  prom¬ 
ised.  Lucas  and  Hardin  counties  have  a  poor  stand  on 
account  of  high  winds  and  frost.  Wet  weather  and 
maggots  have  injured  the  Wisconsin  crop,  and  some 
fields  are  being  plowed  up,  weeds  having  taken  pos¬ 
session.  In  the  Wheatfield  district  of  Indiana  125  acres 
have  been  drowned  out,  and  600  acres  in  the  Nappanee 
district  have  suffered  severely.  In  New  England,  ex¬ 
cept  Rhode  Island,  an  increased  acreage  is  reported, 
the  outlook  in  Connecticut  being  most  favorable. 

JEROME  B.  RICE  CO.  ONION  PROSPECTUS. 
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f  Woman  and  Home  1 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  OLD  GARDEN. 


I  know  of  a  haunted  garden  where  the 
old-time  flowers  grow; 

There  are  hollyhocks  and  lilies  in  a  long 
and  stately  row; 

There  are  lilac  trees  by  the  gateway,  and 
roses  white  and  red, 

And  the  southernwood’s  spicy  fragrance 
follows  the  careless  tread— 

A  memory-diaunted  garden,  out  of  life's 
busy  way. 

Where  the  spell  of  vanished  Summers  lin¬ 
gers  the  livelong  day. 

The  hands  that  planted  these  flowers  have 
moldered  back  to  dust, 

But  their  hearts  are  true  and  steadfast, 
and  they  seem  to  hold  in  trust 
The  memories  of  the  old  time,  and  those 
whom  men  forget. 

Perhaps  for  the  lilac  and  lily  the  dead  are 
living  yet, 

Those  whom  our  eyes  can  see  not  may 
tend  them  still— who  knows 
Of  the  strange,  sweet  secrets  hidden  in 
the  red  heart  of  the  rose? 

Does  Grandmother  come  to  gather  its 
pinks  and  its  pansies  still 
From  the  grave  which  kind  hands  made 
her  in  the  churchyard  on  the  hill? 
Does  she  know  when  the  lilacs  blossom 
that  she  planted  long  ago? 

The  question  must  go  unanswered,  but  I 
fancy  it  may  be  so; 

And  so  from  the  dear  old  garden  not  a 
flower  I  take  away, 

But  leave  them  all  to  be  gathered  by  the 
hands  that  are  dust  to-day. 

— The  National  Magazine. 

£ 

When  watermelon  is  brought  on  the 
tahle  in  the  old-fashioned  wray,  rind  and 
all,  it  means  an  extra  amount  of  waste 
material  to  carry  out  again.  The  rosy 
flesh  should  be  either  cut  in  blocks  or 
scooped  out  in  oval  pieces  with  a  large 
spoon,  then  piled  upon  a  dish  for  serv¬ 
ing.  A  ring  may  be  cut  from  the  green 
rind  and  placed  upon  the  dish,  and  the 
pieces  of  melon  piled  within  this  with 
pretty  effect. 

* 

An  ingenious  woman  who  has  often 
been  obliged  to  get  along  without  ice  in 
hot  weather  has  adopted  a  tropical  ex¬ 
pedient  in  keeping  a  small  amount  of 
butter  solid  for  tahle  use.  She  puts  the 
butter  in  a  round  dish,  and  then  covers 
it  with  a  clean  red  earthen  flower-pot. 
The  pot  is  then  covered  with  a  towel 
wetted  with  cold  water.  Placed  in  a 
draught,  or  where  there  is  a  moving 
current  of  air,  the  rapid  evaporation 
surrounding  the  porous  flower  pot  keeps 
the  butter  hard.  The  towel  must  be 
kept  wet. 

* 

Vaseline,  carelessly  used  on  sore  or 
abraded  flesh  often  leaves  a  yellow  stain 
on  clothing  or  bed  linen.  To  remove  it, 
the  stain  should  be  soaked  in  kerosene 
before  soap  and  water  touches  it.  Kero¬ 
sene  is  used  in  so  many  cleansing  pro¬ 
cesses  that  it  is  a  good  friend  to  the 
housekeeper.  We  don’t  like  any  sugges¬ 
tion  of  its  odor  around  the  sink,  but  if, 
through  carelessness  black  grease  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  collect  anywhere  about  the 
corners  or  edge  of  an  iron  sink,  kero¬ 
sene  will  remove  it  easily,  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  abundant  rinsing. 

* 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  tells  about 
a  kindly  young  woman  of  that  city, 
whose  benevolent  disposition  received  a 
severe  shock  recently.  She  was  at 
church  and  sat  directly  behind  a  tall, 
well-dressed  stranger,  who  had  a  ravel¬ 
ing  hanging  over  his  collar.  Being  one 
of  those  generous-hearted,  wholesouled 
girls  who  grow  up  to  be  motherly  old 
ladies,  a  friend  to  everybody  in  town, 
she  thought  how  glad  she  would  be  if 
some  kind-hearted  girl  would  do  as 
much  for  her  father,  if  he  were  to  go 
to  church  with  a  raveling  hanging  down 
his  back;  so  when  the  congregation  rose 
for  the  first  hymn  she  decided  to  pick 
it  off.  Carefully  raising  her  hand,  she 


gave  a  little  twitch,  but  the  raveling  was 
longer  than  she  supposed,  and  a  foot  or 
more  of  thread  appeared.  Setting  her 
teeth  she  gave  a  pull,  and  about  a  yard 
more  of  that  horrible  thread  appeared. 
This  was  getting  embarrassing,  but, 
still  determined,  she  gave  another  yank, 
and  then  discovered  that  she  was  un¬ 
raveling  the  man’s  undershirt. 

* 

The  following  anecdote  gives  a  for¬ 
cible  example  of  prayer  with  a  purpose. 
An  indignant  mother  was  hurriedly  con¬ 
ducting  her  young  hopeful  to  the  scene 


4138  Fancy  Blouse, 

32  to  40  bust. 

of  a  promised  personal  interview.  The 
youngster,  eagerly  casting  about  for  an 
occasion  to  delay  the  approaching  dis¬ 
aster,  requested  that  he  be  allowed  to 
go  to  his  room  for  a  moment. 

“What  for?”  inquired  the  irate 
mother. 

“I  want  to  pray,”  was  the  reply  that 
greeted  her  astonished  ears,  and  could 
not  well  be  refused.  He  entered  the 
room  and  knelt  hastily  at  his  bedside. 
Naturally,  she  listened  at  the  door.  The 
prayer  was  brief  and  fervent.  This  is 
what  he  said: 

“O  Ivord,  if  you  love  little  boys,  now’s 
your  chance.” 

* 

Baked  ham  is  rarely  served,  but  it  is 
excellent  either  hot  or  cold.  A  ham 
weighing  14  pounds  should  be  baked 
from  four  to  five  hours.  Scrape  and 
trim  the  ham,  and  allow  it  to  soak  over 
night.  Drain  and  dry;  make  a  thick 
dough  of  flour  and  water,  roll  out  to 
half  an  inch  thickness  and  inclose  the 
ham  in  it,  wetting  the  edges  and  press¬ 
ing  them  firmly  together.  Of  course 
this  dough  is  not  eaten;  it  keeps  in  the 
steam  and  causes  the  ham  to  cook  in 
its  own  juice,  giving  a  richness  of  flavor 
not  procured  in  boiled  meat.  When  re¬ 
moved  from  the  oven  the  paste  shell  is 
broken  off,  the  ham  skinned  and  trim¬ 
med;  bread  crumbs  are  grated  thickly 
over  it,  and  it  is  returned  to  the  oven, 
until  they  are  browned.  Sometimes 
rows  of  whole  cloves  are  stuck  into  the 
fat  side  diagonally  as  a  garnish  if  the 
ham  is  to  be  served  whole  while  hot,  and 
the  knuckle  is  covered  with  a  paper  frill. 


The  Bural  Patterns 

Surpassing  fair  she  was,  and  yet 
Grim  Fate  had  snared  her  in  its  net— 

A  price  was  on  her  head! 

And  as  she  walked  among  the  crowd 
Some  sneered,  some  even  laughed  aloud, 
For  Charity  was  dead. 

Her  fair  cheek  mantled  with  dismay, 

For  faring  forth  that  Summer  day 
To  bow  at  Fashion’s  shrine. 

She  found  that  on  the  hat  she  wore 
A  printed  slip  this  legend  bore: 

“Reduced— $3.99.” 

—Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

The  blouse  shown  has  a  pointed  yoke 
collar,  which  is  an  attractive  new  model. 
The  foundation  lining  is  snugly  fitted 
and  closes  at  the  center  front.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  waist  proper  is  laid 
in  pleats,  that  form  groups  of  three 


each,  and  closes  invisibly  beneath  the 
outer  pleat  on  the  left  side  of  the  front. 
The  yoke  collar,  which  is  perforated  for 
the  application  of  trimming  as  illus¬ 
trated,  is  arranged  over  the  waist  and 
the  lining  and  is  hooked  into  place  at 
the  left  shoulder  seam.  The  sleeves,  in 
Hungarian  style,  are  snug  at  their  up¬ 
per  portions  but  full  and  soft  below  and 
are  gathered  into  deep  pointed  cuffs.  To 
cut  this  blouse  in  the  medium  size  3% 
yards  of  material  21  inches  wide,  2% 
yards  27  inches  wide,  2%  yards  32  inches 
wide  or  1%  yard  44  inches  wide  will  be 
required  with  1%  yard  of  tucking  for 
yoke,  cuffs  and  upper  portions  of 
sleeves.  This  pattern,  No.  4138,  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  pretty  kilt  suit  shown  has  a  skirt 
laid  in  deep  side  pleats  that  form  a  wide 
box  pleat  at  the  front  and  meet  at  the 
center  back.  The  body  portion  is 
smoothly  fitted  and  is  joined  to  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  skirt,  closing  with  it  at 
the  center  back.  At  the  neck  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  collar.  The  little  jacket  is  loosely 
fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams.  The  sleeves  are  two-seamed 
in  coat  style,  and  are  stitched  to  simu¬ 
late  cuffs.  The  neck  is  finished  with  a 
big  sailor  collar  that  is  square  at  the 
back  and  tapers  over  the  shoulders,  turn¬ 
ing  under  to  give  a  vest  effect  at  the 
front.  To  cut  this  suit  for  a  boy  of  four 
years  of  age  four  yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide,  3%  yards  32  inches  wide  or 
three  yards  44  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  pattern  No.  4144,  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  boys  of  two  and  four  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  Household  Congress. 

German  Fiiuxt  Sours. — These  are 
made  either  from  dried  or  fresh  fruit, 
or  the  juices  are  added  when  sago  or 
ground  rice  are  used.  We  have  used 
dried  cherries  (no  fresh),  fresh  and 
dried  blueberries,  also  blackberries, 
elderberries  and  berries  from  wild  roses. 
The  berries  are  cooked  in  water, 
strained  and  thickened  with  cornstarch 
to  make  body,  then  sweetened  to  taste 
with  sugar.  Cinnamon  bark,  lemon  peel, 
sliced  lemon  and  cardamom  seed 


4144  Boy’s  Kilt  Skirt. 
2  and  4  years. 


crushed  are  used  for  flavor.  Crackers  are 
broken  into  the  soup,  or  stale  bread  cut 


into  cubes  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch 
fried  in  butter  till  brown.  Dumplings 
are  also  used.  They  are  cooked  in  the 
soup  or  in  water  and  put  in  when 
served.  For  sago  soup,  cook  the  sago, 
tapioca  or  ground  rice  in  water  with 
cinnamon  bark  and  lemon  peel  added. 
Cook  till  done,  then  sweeten  and  add 
currant  juice  and  the  crushed  carda¬ 
mom  seed  and  shell.  Soups  are  liked  by 
children;  they  also  stimulate  the  appe¬ 
tite.  H.  s. 

Turkey  Scrapple. — When  our  21- 
peund  Christmas  turkey  had  satisfied 
our  hungry  appetites  for  several  meals, 
the  next  preparation  was  a  vegetable 
stew  of  the  bones,  and  still  they  were 
too  rich  to  throw  away,  so  after  crack¬ 
ing  them  on  an  old  handleless  flatiron 
I  cooked  them  slowly  for  three  or  four 
hours,  then  strained  the  contents  and 
returned  to  the  fire;  seasoned  with  a 
little  sage  and  thickened  with  Indian 
meal  and  after  cooking  one  hour  turned 
the  mass  into  a  wet  dripping  pan  to 
cool.  It  was  very  nice  for  any  meal 
sliced  in  thin  slices  and  fried  in  the 
spider  with  only  a  little  grease. 

aunt  anna. 

Canned  Grape  Juice. — To  five  pounds 
of  grapes,  after  they  have  been  picked 
over  and  washed,  add  three  pints  of 
soft  water.  Set  them  to  boil  in  a  porce¬ 
lain  kettle;  boil  a  few  minutes,  until 
skins  are  pinkish,  and  liquid  has  a  good 
color.  Then  hang  to  drain  in  a  cloth 
strainer — do  not  squeeze.  When  juice  is 
all  drained  out,  add  to  it  two  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar,  let  it  come  to  a  boil, 
carefully  removing  the  scum.  Can 
scalding  hot.  Keep  in  a  cool  dark  place. 
This  quantity  makes  about  five  pints  of 
juice.  Bottles  can  be  used,  sealing  with 
new  corks  and  sealing  wax.  Concord 
grapes  are  best;  it  keeps  well  a  year  and 
over.  housekeeper. 

Raised  Fruit  Cake. — One  cupful  of 
light  bread  sponge,  one  scant  cupful 
brown  sugar,  one  egg,  scant  half  cupful 
shortening,  scant  half  teaspoonful  soda, 
a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinna¬ 
mon,  a  little  ground  clove,  one  cupful 
chopped  raisins  and  a  little  citron,  one 
scant  cupful  of  flour.  Mix  and  bake  at 
once.  I  double  the  recipe  as  it  keeps 
well;  made  two  loaves  one  Winter  and 
used  the  last  four  months  after  it  was 
baked,  and  it  was  most  excellent.  1 
make  a  cake  for  hard  times  as  follows; 
One  pint  of  sugar,  one  egg,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  butter,  one  pint  of  buttermilk, 
one  heaping  teaspoonful  soda;  add  two 
cupfuls  flour  and  bake  a  spoonful  to  test, 
as  flour  varies  so  much,  but  be  sure  not 
to  get  the  batter  too  stiff  or  it  will  be 
dry.  Remove  from  the  oven  as  soon  as 
done,  for  overbaking  makes  soda  cake 
turn  brown  as  though  too  much  soda 
was  used.  Don’t  laugh  at  this  cake  till 
you  try  it.  I  use  the  recipe  almost 
wholly,  sometimes  in  loaf,  sometimes  for 
layer  cake.  Here  is  a  tested  chocolate 
frosting:  Boil  a  cupful  of  brown  sugar 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water  till  the 
syrup  threads;  have  the  scraped  choco¬ 
late  melted  by  setting  it  over  the  boiling 
syrup  or  on  the  teakettle;  mix  the  two 
and  add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
liickorynut;  beat  hard  until  you  see  that 
it  begins  to  cool,  and  then  spread 
rapidly.  mrs.  h.  ii.  m. 
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A  Watch 
Case  Wears 

at  point  of  contact  with  the  hand  or  pocket. 
A  solid  gold  case  wears  thin  and  weak 
and  a  cheap  lllled  case  wears  shabby. 
A  Jas.  Boss  Stiffened  Gold  Case  is 
guaranteed  to  wear  for  25  years.  It  is 
made  of  two  layers  of  solid  gold  with 
a  layer  of  stiffening  metal  between,  all 
welded  together  in  one  solid  sheet. 
The  outside  gold  will  last  a  quarter  of 
a  century  and  the  stiffening  metal  will 
keep  the  case  strong  as  long  as  you  wear 
it.  This  is  why  thousands  wear  the 


MS.  BOSS  SCOLD 
Watch  Case 

on  costly  works  in  preference  to  a  solid  gold  case.  Ask  your 
jeweler  to  show  you  a  Jas.  Boss  Case  and  look  for  the 
Keystone  trade-mark  stamped  inside.  Send  for  Booklet. 

THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  COMPANY,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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A  Trial  of  Hospitality. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  side  door 
and  Mrs.  Parker,  after  removing  her 
hands  from  the  dishwater,  dried  them 
hurriedly;  then  taking  the  lamp  went 
into  the  sitting  room  to  receive  her 
caller.  She  gave  a  dismayed  look  at  the 
carpet  rags,'  heaped  in  one  corner;  at 
the  books  and  papers  scattered  about  on 
the  usually  neatly-kept  table,  and  with 
a  quick  and  stealthy  attempt  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  of  chairs  made 
her  way  through  the  room  just  as  the 
door  was  opened  from  without  and  Mrs. 
Spaulding  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

“Good  evening,  Tillie;  do  come  in.  I 
am  real  glad  to  see  you.  Will  you  mind 
coming  into  the  kitchen  while  I  finish 
ray  work?  But  why  in  the  world  did  you 
knock?  And  what  makes  you  look  so 
tired?”  And  Mrs.  Parker  paused  to  give 
her  friend  a  searching  look,  as  she  led 
the  way  to  the  back  room. 

“Well,”  was  the  reply,  “I  could  not 
see  a  bit  of  light  anywhere,  and  I  did 
not  know  as  you  were  here.  I’ve  been 
too  busy  even  to  glance  over  here  to¬ 
day.  As  for  ‘looking  tired,’  I  assure  you 
I  feel  so,  and  to  judge  by  your  appear¬ 
ance  to-night  you  know  what  the  feel¬ 
ing  is,  yourself,”  and  both  women  laugh¬ 
ed  in  spite  of  their  evident  weariness. 

“Let  me  dry  the  dishes  for  you, 
Molly,”  and  Mrs.  Spaulding  proceeded 
to  do  so,  in  spite  of  her  friend’s  feeble 
protest.  “You  tell  me  what  your  day 
has  been,  and  then  I’ll  tell  you  about 
mine.” 

“Well  to  begin,  Frank  had  to  go  to 
town  this  morning  and  after  helping 
him  to  start  early  I  thought  I  should 
have  a  day  to  myself,  so  I  brought  out 
my  carpet  rags,  expecting  to  do  quite  a 
bit  of  work  on  them.  I  had  been  busy 
but  a  short  time  when  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  front  door,  and  behold, 
there  stood  the  Rev.  James  Mead,  his 
wife  and  their  two  sons.  I  had  dinner 
for  them,  and  we  were  getting  along 
finely  when  up  drove  brother  Rob  with 
his  two  boys.  He  wanted  to  leave  them 
while  he  went  to  the  mill.  For  some 
reason  those  two  sets  of  boys  didn’t 
seem  to  agree  very  well,  and  Mr.  Mead 
just  amused  himself  all  the  afternoon 
watching  his  wife  and  me  try  to  keep 
the -roof  over  our  heads. 

“Maybe  it  is  because  I  don’t  know 
much  about  children  that  they  seemed 
to  worry  me  so — but — really  1  feel  as 
though  I  had  been  through  a  regular 
political  campaign.  The  worst  of  it  all 
was  when  the  four  joined  forces  and 
played  their  pranks  on  us  instead  of 
each  other.  One  time  we  were  in  total 
darkness;  every  blind  in  the  house  was 
closed  and  the  doors  all  locked  on  us. 
And  the  way  they  upset  everything  in 
the  house  was  fearful!  When  I  return¬ 
ed  to  the  sitting  room  after  preparing 
tea  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  for 
such  a  place  I  never  saw.  Mr.  Mead 
was  buried  in  a  newspaper,  not  liter¬ 
ally,  of  course,  but  he  was  so  engrossed, 
apparently,  he  was  perfectly  dead  to  all 
that  was  going  on  about  him,  and  his 
wife,  poor  little  thing,  was  on  tne  verge 
of  tears.  The  boys  said  they  had  heard 
about  ‘the  house  upside  down’  at  the 
Buffalo  Exposition,  and  they  were  just 
trying  to  play  it,  to  see  what  it  could 
be  like. 

“We  were  all  glad  to  go  to  the  dining 
room,  for  even  the  boys  had  begun  to 
Iook  cra/.y  themselves.  They  had  all 
gone  before  Frank  came  home,  and  I 
had  straightened  up  some,  but  when  he 
caught  sight  of  that  room  he  asked  if 
I  was  getting  ready  to  move,  or  was  1 
planning  to  elope.  Anyway,  he’d  like  to 
know  what  was  up,  for  he  had  never 
seen  the  house  look  liKe  that,  even  in 
house-cleaning  time.  When  I  told  him, 
he  laughed  at  first,  and  then  he  said: 
‘Poor  little  woman!  They  all  think 
they  can  run  over  you,  don’t  they? 
Even  to  the  children,  but  they  don’t 
dare  try  it  when  /  am  by  anyhow!’  And 
then  he  tried  to  help  me,  as  best  he 


could  to  make  the  place  habitable, 
which  has  made  him  late  with  the  barn 
work,  for  he  is  not  done  milking  yet.” 

“Well,  you  did  have  a  time  of  it,  didn’t 
you,  my  dear?  What  a  day  this  has 
been!  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I’ve  been 
through?”  inquired  Mrs.  Spaulding. 

“Yes,  please,  but  let  us  see  if  we  can’t 
find  some  easy  chairs,  somewhere.  This 
will  do  in  here,  I  guess,”  and  the  two 
seated  tnemselves  in  the  pleasant  din¬ 
ing  room,  after  extricating  two  rockers 
from  the  debris  in  the  room  beyond. 

Mrs.  Spaulding,  with  a  merry  laugh, 
remarked,  “Misery  loves  company  sure 
enough;  I  don’t  feel  nearly  as  tired  now 
as  when  I  first  came,  and  before  1  found 
you  were  a  victim  of  fate,  too.’ 

“Now  I’ll  tell  you,  what  befell  me: 
Mrs.  Cross  is  visiting  George’s  sister, 
and  as  she  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 

I  invited  both  down  to  spend  the  day. 
As  there  were  to  be  only  the  four  of  us 
to  dine,  I  cooked  but  one  chicken,  a 
large  one,  however,  made  a  custard  pie, 
and  with  new  biscuits,  fresh  vegetables, 
etc.,  prepared  quite  a  tempting  dinner. 
I  waited  and  waited,  and  finally,  when 
at  half-past  twelve,  they  didn’t  appear, 
I  just  stepped  over  to  the  other  house 
and  invited  Father,  Mother  and  Harry 
in  to  partake  of  chicken  with  us.  They 
came,  and  we  were  just  nicely  started 
with  our  dinner,  when  up  drove  a  load 
of  five.  They  were  some  cousins  of 
ours,  who  had  driven  a  distance  of  18 
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although  I  think  they  referred  to  the 
size  instead  of  the  quality.  And,  would 
you  believe  it,  there  is  a  piece  of  that 
fowl  left  yet— the  neck— and  George 
says  we  ought  to  invite  the  neighbors 
in  to  help  dispose  of  it,  as  12  of  us  didn’t 
seem  to  make  much  headway  with  it. 
Now,  do  you  wonder  I’m  tired,  Molly? 
And  all  that  George  does  is  to  laugh  at 
me  and  wish  he  might  have  had  a  piece 
of  pie.”  But  Mrs.  Spaulding  became 
sober  directly  as  she  said: 

“Do  you  know,  Molly,  this  is  one  of 
the  things  I  can’t  become  used  to  in 
country  life — being  obliged  to  have  all 
your  resources  under  your  own  roof. 
Perhaps  I’ll  grow  accustomed  to  it  in 
time,  but  it  bothers  me  a  good  deal  at 
present.  Now  in  the  city  when  unex¬ 
pected  company  comes  by  sending  out 
to  the  store  in  a  short  time  excellent 
food,  already  cooked,  appears  upon  your 
table,  and  you  have  the  time  to  devote 
to  entertaining  your  guests,  instead  of 
tiring  yourself  out  caring  for  their 
stomachs.” 

“In  some  respects  that  is  true,  Tillie,” 
said  Mrs.  Parker,  “but  there  are  some 
things  not  altogether  pleasant  in  the 
city  style  of  serving  company.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  once  visited  in  town  at  a  cer 
tain  place,  where  just  before  teatime  the 
young  hopeful  of  the  house  was  called 
from  the  parlor,  where  he  was  enter¬ 
taining  some  young  people  into  the 
kitchen,  to  be  closeted  for  some  time 
with  his  mother.  He  disappeared 
through  the  backyard;  was  gone  for 
awhile,  and  finally  returned  with  his 
arms  full  of  parcels,  which  he  placed  on 
the  kitchen  table  and  then  went  back 
to  the  parlor.  Three  or  four  times  was 
this  performance  gone  through  with  be¬ 
fore  tea  was  ready,  the  boy  meantime 
growing  sulky  and  cross  at  being  so 
often  interrupted  in  his  games.  In  fact, 
1  felt  as  though  I  had  made  so  much 
trouble  and  work  1  never  cared  to  go 
there  again.” 

“Yes,  Molly,  I  know,  but  you  must  not 
judge  of  all  families  by  that  one.” 

“Certainly  not,  neither  must  you  form 
your  opinion  of  country  life  from  the 
standpoint  of  to-day’s  events,  for  there 
are  exceptional  days  for  all  of  us,  every 
where.”  Gertrude  mowkis. 


WHAT  DO  THE  CHILDREN  DRINK? 


Don't  give  them  tea  or  cotlee.  Have  you  tried  the 
new  food  drink  called  GRAIN-O?  It  Is  deUclous 
and  nourishing  and  takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The 
more  Grain-0  you  give  the  children  the  more  health 
you  distribute  through  their  systems.  Grain-O  is 
made  of  pure  grains,  and  when  properly  prepared 
tastes  like  the  choice  grades  of  coffee  but  costs  about 
M  as  much.  All  grocers  sell  It.  15c.  and  25c. _ _ 

Corns  Cured  Free. 

Allen’s  Antiseptic  Corn  Plaster 
cures  corns.  To  prove  it  I  will  mail  free 
' plaster  to  any  one.  Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress — no  money. 

Geo.  M.  Dorrance,  210  Fulton  St.,  Oept.L,  N.  Y. 


miles.  They  had  sent  a  postal,  but  as 
George  failed  to  go  to  the  office  yester¬ 
day  we  were  thoroughly  surprised. 

“Of  course  we  were  glad  to  see  them, 
but  when  I  thought  of  that  one  chicken 
and  one  fresh  pie,  my  heart  failed  me. 
However,  1  soon  had  the  table  in  order, 
and  10  of  us,  now,  sat  down  before  that 
one  lone  fowl!  I  gave  George  a  covert 
glance,  and  I  saw  Mother  gaze  stealthily 
at  Father,  who  seemed  to  understand, 
for  when  the  chicken  was  served,  Harry 
was  the  only  one  in  the  family  who 
seemed  to  care  for  it  at  all.  Our  friends 
ate  with  a  zest  it  did  one  good  to  see, 
only  I  was  all  the  time  wondering  into 
how  many  pieces  I  could  cut  that  pie. 
We  were  just  ready  for  dessert  when  I 
heard  voices,  and  looking  up  there  were 
Kate  and  Mrs.  Cross  coming  down  the 
walk.  They  had  been  detained  by  call¬ 
ers  and  had  come  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  their  horse  was  slow  and  they  had 
been  over  an  hour  on  the  road  and  were 
as  ‘hungry  as  bears,’  they  said.  I  was 
just  ready  to  cry,  for  there  had  been 
nearly  a  clean  sweep  of  the  board  (as 
you  may  imagine)  already,  but  instead 
of  giving  way  to  tears,  I  began  to  pon¬ 
der  over  that  pie,  and  wonder  if  I 
couldn’t  stretch  that  chicken’s  neck, 
and  then  I  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
laughed. 

“Kate  and  Mrs.  Cross  preferred  to 
wait  till  the  table  was  vacated,  and  then 
Mother  and  I  brought  on  all  we  could 
find.  There  was  a  little  chicken  and 
one  piece  of  pie  left  for  them,  anyway, 
and  the  girls  said  they  had  a  fine  repast, 

MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 
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in  the  coffee  bin — not 
a  pleasant  thought, 
yet  when  coffees  are 
kept  open  in  bulk  who 
knows  what  different 
“things"  come  climb¬ 
ing  and  floating  in  ? 


Lion  Coffee 


f 

put  up  in  sealed  packages  insures 
cleanliness,  uniform  quality, 
I  freshness  and  delicious  flavor. 


OLLARS 


A  Household  Helper. 

The  little  housekeeper  shown  at  Fig. 
202  is  Ethel  Irene  Pratt,  of  Miami  Co., 
Ohio.  Her  mother  says  she  is  both  a 
comfort  and  a  help;  she  is  only  seven 
years  old,  but  she  goes  errands,  dusts 
the  furniture,  wipes  dishes  and  cares 
for  her  little  brother,  when  not  at 
school.  We  have  known  some  grown¬ 
up  women  who  could  hardly  present  so 
many  evidences  of  usefulness.  A  wo¬ 
man’s  life  is  likely  to  be  a  happy  one, 
just  so  long  as  it  is  busy  and  useful,  and 
we  may  well  expect  the  little  Ohio 
housekeeper  to  retain  her  sunshiny  face 
long  after  her  riotous  curls  have 
changed  to  silver. 


/and  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

- _ ^  now  1  802  M  o<l  cl*  B U RD I C V" BICYCLE, 

28-inch  wheel,  any  height  frame,  high  grade 
including  high  gra.lfl  guaranteed  pneumatic  t,re«i  “d '1 1H‘i “b ,, 

handle  bars,  fine  leather eorered grips,  padded anddle.flne ball 

bearing  pednls,  nickel  trimmings,  beautifully  finished  through 
out,  any  color  enutncl.  Strongest  Guarantee. 

<SIO  05  for  the  celebrated  1902  Kenwood  Bleytle. 

1  2  75  for  the  celebrated  1902  Klgln  King  or  klgln  t^ueen 
Bicycle.  $  1 4 . 9  5  for  the  highest  grade  1902  bicycle  made  our 

three-crown  nickel  Joint,  Napoleon  or  Joaephlne,  eomplele  with 

the  wry  finest  equipment,  Including  Morgan  A  WHght  highest 
grade  pneumatic  tires,  11  regular  #50.00  1 Icy  . 

in  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  For  I  he  most  wonderful  bicycle 

offer  ever  hear, I  of,  our  liberal  terms  and  pay  arter  received 
offer,  write  for  nor  free  1902  Bicycle  . ,  -  —  .  n  n 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &C0-,  CHICAGO. 

S 1250™ $3600  Expenses. 

FOR  HUSTLERS-BQTH  MEN  &  WOMEN 

At  home  or  traveling.  Let  u» 
etnrfc  you.  Our  Puritan  Water 
Still— a  wonderful  invention. 
Great  seller— big  money  maker. 
Enormous  demand.  Over  60,000  al- 
ready  sold.  Everybody  buys.  It 
■  purifies  tho  foulest  water  by  dis- 
>3  tillation— removes  every  impurity. 
i“  Furnishes  absolutely  pure,  aera¬ 
ted,  delioious  drinking  water. 
Beats  Filters.  Saves  liveir- pre¬ 
vents  fevers,  sickness,  d°°t<>!! 
bills— cures  disease,  ^rite  for 
^msgsss=mlmaM  NEW  PLAN  AND  OFFER. 
HARRISON  M’F’G  CO. ,12  Harrison  Bldfl.iCIncInnatl,  0. 1 

Bicycles  Below  Cost 

-  5000  Bicycles,  overstock.  For  30  days 

only  we  will  sacrifice  at  less  than  actual 

fH‘o°s?  New  1902  Models. 

•‘Boll  la  o,"  complete  $8.75 

“Coaaack,”X*T£  $B.7S 

gg  Siberian,  **  a  Beauty  $10m  7  S 
1  “Noudorf Bead  Racer,  gee  75 

1  no  finer  bicycle  al  any  pTlco.  — 

|  Choice  of  M.  &  W.  or  Record  tires 
I  and  best  equi  pment  on  all  our  bicycles. 
\  Strongest,  guarantee. 

I  We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

I  C.O.D.  to  anyone  without  a  cent  deposit 
allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
►  before  purchase  is  binding. 

500  good  2nd-hand  wheels  $3  to  $8. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle  until  you  have  written 
f  for  our  free  catalogues  with  large  photographic 
_  engravings  and  full  descriptions. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO -  Dept.  175  N  Chicago. 


THE 

RIDEAU 

LAKES 


The  llideau  River,  lakes  and 
canal,  a  unique  region,  compara¬ 
tively  unknown,  but  affording  the 
most  novel  experience  of  any  trip 
in  America.  An  island  waterway 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at 
Kingston  and  the  Ottawa  River  at 
Ottawa  ;  every  mile  affords  a  new 
experience.  It  is  briefly  described 
in  No.  34  of  the  “  Four-Track 
Series,”  “To  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Via 
the  Rideau  Lakes  and  River.” 


Copy  will  bo  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  a 
2-ceiu  postage  stamp  by  George  11  Danii  ls. 
General  Passenger  Agent.  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central 
Station.  New  York 


A  HOT  WEATHER  PROPOSITION.  Washing  comes  just 
as  often,  more  of  it,  and  harder  in  hot  weather.  Women 
wash  beyond  their  strength  the  old  way.  A  new  and  easy 
way  has  come  to  pass.  The 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

lifts  the  burden,  removes  the  drudgery,  brings  washing  within 
her  strength  and  saves  the  clothes.  Why  do  without  it  and  sweat, 
swelter  and  suffer,  if  washing  can  lie  done  easilv  and  with  less 
expense?  Don’t  take  our  word  for  it— try  the  EASY  for  30  days. 
If  it  won’t  save  its  price  before  hot  weather  is  over ,  send  it  back. 
We  pay  charges  both  ways. 

Our  book,  full  of  up-to-date  formulas  for  domestic  laundry  work,  free. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  5.  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  M.Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

A  DUCK  FARM. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

wholesale  prices. 

New  York,  July  15,  1902. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  N.  Y..  —  @  83 

No.  2,  Northern,  Duluth .  —  fe  82% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  fe  70% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  fe  56 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu . 2  22%@2  25 

Poor  to  good . 1  50  fe2  17% 

Medium,  choice  .  —  fel  SO 

Poor  to  good  . 1  30  @1  75 

Pea,  choice  .  —  @1  SO 

Poor  to  good  . 1  30  @1  75 

Red  kidney,  choice  .  —  @2  35 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75  fe2  25 

White  kidney,  choice  . 1  90  @1  95 

Poor  to  good  . 1  70  fe,l  85 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice  .  —  @1  60 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  12%@2  15 

Dima,  California  . 2  75  fe2  80 

Imported,  Giants  . 2  00  @2  05 

Marrow,  round  . 1  95  @2  00 

Marrow,  klotzels  . 1  75  fell  80 

Medium,  choice  . 1  60  fe)l  65 

Medium,  poor  to  good  . 1  25  @1  55 

FEED. 

City  bran,  200-!b  sacks .  —  @21  00 

Middlings  .  —  @22  00 

Spring  bran  .  —  @20  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 


No.  2 
No.  3 
Clover 
Clover,  mixed 


Straw,  rye,  long  .  75  @  80 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb . 

Firsts,  per  lb . 

Seconds,  per  lb . 

Dower  grades,  per  lb . 

State  Dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy 

Half-tubs,  firsts,  per  lb .  19%fe  20 

Tubs,  seconds,  per  lb .  18%@  19 

Tubs,  thirds,  per  lb .  17%fe  18 

Tins,  etc.,  per  lb .  17%fe  20% 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy  — 

Good  to  prime,  per  lb .  18 

Dower  grades,  per  lb .  17 

W’n  factory,  firsts,  per  lb .  — 

Seconds,  per  lb .  — 

Thirds,  per  lb .  16 

Renovated,  fancy,  per  lb .  — 

Common  to  prime,  per  lb .  17 

.  .  16%' 


Packing  stock,  per  lb. 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  col’d,  fancy 

Small,  colored,  choice . 

Small,  col’d,  fair  to  good . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  choice . 

Small,  white,  fair  to  good . 

Large,  colored,  fancy . 

Large,  colored,  choice . 

Large,  white,  fancy  . 

Large,  white,  choice  . 


Light  skims,  small,  choice. 

Large,  choice  . 

Part  skims,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good  . 


10  @ 

10% 

—  fe 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

10  fe 

10% 

-  fe 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

—  fe 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

—  @ 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

9  @ 

9% 

-  @ 

»% 

7%@ 

8 

7%@ 

7% 

5%@ 

6% 

4  (£z) 

4% 

2%@ 

3 

Full  skims  . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh  gath’d,  firsts,  doz...  —  @  20% 
Fair  to  good  .  19  @  19% 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  and  Pa.,  White  Leghorn, 

selected,  fancy,  doz .  —  @  22 

Fresh  gath'r,  average  prime..  20  @  20% 

Fair  to  good  .  18  @  19% 

W’n,  northerly  sections,  coun¬ 
try,  candled,  fancy .  —  @  19% 

Uncandied,  graded  .  18  @  18% 

Ungraded  .  16  @  17% 

Southerly  sections,  graded....  16%@  17% 

Ungraded,  best  .  16  @  17 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair .  —  fe  15% 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime .  16%@  17 

Regular  packings,  av.  best....  15  @  16 
Fresh  gath’d  dirtlee,  per  doz....  13  @  16% 
Checks,  per  dozen  .  10  @  14 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  W’n,  large,  per  lb .  — 

Small,  Southern  and  Southw’n  13 

Fowls,  per  lb .  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  11 


Southern  and  Southw’n,  pair. 


Live  pigeons,  per  pair  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  W’n,  hens,  av.  best... 
W’n,  toms,  av’ge  best . 


Chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers. 


W’n,  broilers,  large,  dry-pkd. 
W’n,  broilers,  large,  scalded.. 


Fowls,  W’n,  dry-pkd,  av.  best. 


Western,  poor  to  fair 
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Sheep  . 3  75  @4  25 

Lambs  . 6  00  @6  75 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  per  lb..  23%@  24 

Prime,  per  lb .  22  fe  23 

Poor  to  medium,  per  lb .  —  fe  21 

N.  Y.  State,  1900,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Olds,  per  lb .  6  fe  10 

German,  crop  1901,  per  lb .  35  @  42 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fancy.  11%@  12 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice .  11  fe  11% 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime  .  10%@  10% 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good  8  fe  10 
Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  & 

Michigan,  quarters  & .  5  @  6 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  quarters  5  fe  5% 
Sun-dried,  lilOl,  Va„  quarters.  4  fe  4% 
Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  coarse 

cut,  per  lb .  3%@  4 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  50  @2  25 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  per  100.1  50  fel  90 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1901,  lb  20  fe  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%fe  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  19ul,  per  lb _  13  fe  14 

Southern,  j.901,  per  lb .  11  fe  12 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Md.  and  Del,  per  bbl..l  50  @3  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  50  fel  00 

Virginia,  per  %-bbl  basket _  50  fel  25 

Pears,  So.  Le  Conte,  per  bbl..3  00  @5  00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta,  car’r _ 1  50  fe2  50 

Ga.,  Amelia,  carrier  . 1  75  @2  00 

Ga.,  Chinese  Free,  carrier.... 1  50  fe2  00 

Ga.,  Belle  of  Ga.,  carrier . 1  25  @2  25 

Ga.,  Lady  Ingold,  carrier . 1  25  fe2  00 

Ga.,  Carman,  per  carrier . 1  25  @1  75 

Ga.,  St.  John,  per  carrier . 1  00  fel  50 

Ga.,  Tillotson,  per  carrier _ 1  00  fel  60 

Ga.,  Mountain  Rose,  carrier. 1  25  fel  75 
S.  C.,  poor  to  good,  carrier.. 1  00  fel  75 

Alabama,  per  carrier  . 1  50  fel  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  —  fel  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  60  fe  80 

Plums,  So.,  Botan,  carrier . 1  50  @2  25 

Cherries,  sour,  per  8-Ib  bkt.... 


-  @  21% 
20%@  21% 
19%@  20 
18%@  19 
20%@  21 


Strawberries,  Up-river,  p.  qt... 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  quart . 

Gooseberries,  extra,  large,  qt.. 

Green,  small  to  med.,  quart.. 
Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  qt _ 


Del.  and  Md.,  per  quart . 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  cultv’d... 


Md.  and  So.  j’y,  blackcap,  pt 
Muskmelons,  Fla.,  per  case  _ 
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VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Long  Island,  per  bbl..l  00  @2  00 
Southern,  Rose,  No.  1,  bbl....l  50  @2  00 
Southern,  Chilis,  No.  1,  bbl...l  50  fel  75 
Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl....l  12  @1  37 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl  .  75  fel  00 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100 

bunches  . 1  25  @1  50 

Carrots,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100 

bunches  . 1  00  @1  25 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per 

per  100  . 2  50  @3  00 

L.  I.,  Wakefield,  per  100 . 2  00  @2  50 

Celery,  Michigan,  p.  doz  behs..  20  fe  35 

Jersey,  p.  doz.  buches .  10  fe  40 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  basket.  50  @1  00 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  .  75  fel  25 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  40  @  50 

Baltimore,  per  bu  basket .  60  @  75 

Baltimore,  per  %-bbl  bkt .  85  fel  00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.  and  Jersey, 

Per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100  .  75  fel  75 

Southern,  per  100  .  40  @1  00 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  per  %-bbl  cte.l  00  @1  50 
Lettuce,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  p.  bbl..  40  @  60 

Onions,  Kentucky,  per  bbl .  —  @2  50 

Southern,  Potato,  per  bkt.... 100  fel  25 
Jersey  and  Southern,  white, 

per  basket . 1  00  @1  25 

Nearby,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Peas,  State,  per  basket .  75  fel  25 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Telephone,  bag...  75  @125 
W  n  N.  Y.,  Early  June,  bag.  50  @1  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  box . 1  25  @1  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  6u  @2  50 

Radishes,  L.  I.  and  J’y  p.  100..  50  @  75 
Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  obi..  40  @  „0 

Squash,  white,  per  box .  25  @  30 

Yellow,  per  box  .  25  fe  40 

String  beans,  Jersey,  green,  bkt  25  @  75 

Jersey,  wax,  per  basket .  25  @  75 

Long  Island,  per  bag  .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  50  @1  00 

Ch’n  and  Sav.,  per  earner....  50  @1  25 

Maryland,  per  carrier  .  40  @  75 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  p.  carrier  60  fel  00 
Texas  and  Miss.,  p.  flat  case  —  @  75 

So.  Jersey,  p.  bu  box .  60  fe  76 

Mon.  Co.,  J’y,  p.  bu  box . 1  00  @1  25 


Spring  geese,  Eastern,  lb . 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz. 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed,  per  dozen  .  —  @2  00 

Dark,  per  dozen  . 1  25  @1  50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veals,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  10 

Veals,  common  to  good,  lb....  8  @  9% 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  7% 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  per  lb .  10%fe  10% 

Jersey,  medium,  per  lb .  9%@  10 

Jersey,  heavy,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5  35  @7  90 

Bulls  . 3  00  @4  90 

Cows  . 3  00  @5  25 

Calves,  veals  . 4  50  @7  50 

Buttermilks  . 3  60  @4  26 


On  the  grounds  where  Jonas  Williams 
in  his  little  shop  forged  part  of  the  chain 
which  was  stretched  across  the  Hudson  to 
keep  back  English  warships  in  Revolution 
aiy  days,  and  where  later  E.  P.  Roe 
wrote  “The  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Buir, 
and  other  stories,  ducks  and  chickens  aie 
now  being  raised  to  supply  the  local  trade. 
The  little  farm  is  located  on  the  Moouna 
Creek,  between  Cornwall  and  Newburgh, 
on  the  west  bank  ol  tne  Hudson  River,  it 
is  owned  by  Messrs.  Sherwood  and  Staples 
The  young  ducks  are  an  especially  inter¬ 
esting  sigh  t.  They  may  be  seen  there  m 
all  stages  of  development  from  receiu 
hatches,  huddling  under  the  heated  brood¬ 
ers,  to  birds  from  lour  to  5%  pounds  of 
weight,  ready  for  the  market,  over  3,lkU 
ducks  and  2,000  chickens  have  been  fat¬ 
tened  this  year.  There  is  nothing  elaborate 
or  expensive  about  the  place,  it  is  simply 
a  small  farm  with  a  small  spring  brook 
turned  into  a  chicken  yard.  The  uiiterent 
hatches  are  kept  in  runs  by  themselves. 
The  runs  are  thickly  graveled  and  occa 
sionally  sprinkled  with  a  weak  solution  ol 
sulphuric  acid.  The  floors  of  the  build. ng 
where  they  run  lor  shelter  and  wlme  young 
are  also  graveled,  and  this  gravel  is 
changed  from  once  to  twice  a  week.  They 
are  fed  a  wash  consisting  of  about  one- 


July  19 

Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — A  married  man  and  wife 
both  willing  to  work  ;  wife  to  help  with  general 
housework,  man  to  help  feed  cat  tle;  he  must,  be  a 
good  milker  and  accustomed  to  farm  work.  Good 
reference  required.  Write  what  wages  wanted  — - 
W.  F.  8HKDM.  ' 

Adamsburg.  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 


Oldfttf  House,n  New  York.  Estab- 

VlUCDl  VUlUUliaaiUli  iiBhed  1838.  Butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits- 
H.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Consignments  of  Prime  Stock  Wanted. 

Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, Small  Fruits,  Melons, 
Tomatoes,  Potatoes,  etc.  Fair  treatment.  Market 
information  and  packing  instructions  on  request. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST, 
Hardwr  Mf*.  Co.,  CobleskiH,  K.  * 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 


Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing-  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware, 
third  bran,  one-third  corn  and  one-third  I  We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  whv 
hominy  and  middlings.  To  this  bulk  is  I  „  ,  ,  ,  *  ®  y 

added  about  20  per  cent  of  beef  scrap  anu  I  ‘V°U  S^°U  ^  *iave  them,  llie  reasons  and 
green  cut  corn.  As  they  become  older  les.-  I  uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
ot  the  green  corn  and  more  of  the  scrap  I  is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 

is  led.  they  are  allowed  considerable  lib-  I  in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 
erty  during  the  first  eight  or  nine  weeks,  1 
and  made  to  grow  as  much  as  possible,  the 
ducks  in  the  meantime  not  allowed  to  swim 
in  the  water  but  kept  fully  supplied  for 
drink.  During  the  last  10  days  they  are 
kept  in  small  runs,  and  the  ducks  supplied 
with  a  bath  of  fresh  water.  Only  10  days 
aie  allowed  for  fattening.  Mr.  Steele  says 
that  it  is  easy  enough  to  fatten  any  fowl; 
after  that  they  rather  lose  than  gain  for 
a  while.  They  use  eight  large  Star  incu¬ 
bators.  Mr.  Steele  intimates  that  he 
hatches  SO  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs,  and 
rarely  loses  more  than  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  hatch.  The  entire  production  is  taken 
up  by  local  trade,  and  they  seldom  have 
enough  to  supply  it.  They  find  greater 
profit  in  ducks  than  in  chicken  broilers. 

________  J.  J.  D. 

Book  Bulletin. 

Economic  Entomology,  by  Prof.  J.  B. 

Smith;  481  pages;  fully  illustrated.  A  book 
of  great  value  to  the  farmer  and  fruit 
grower,  giving  in  convenient  form  much 
information  with  regard  to  insects,  their 
structure,  classification,  habits,  and  prac¬ 
tical  methods  of  fighting  them.  Price, 
postpaid,  $2.60. 

Practical  Forestry,  by  John  Gifford. 

In  this  country  we  are  only  gradually 
awakening  to  the  need  of  preserving  and 
replanting  our  forests.  It  is  difficult  to 
over-rate  the  value  of  the  forest  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  study  of  tree  culture 
should  be  as  interesting  to  the  man  who 
has  only  a  wood  lot,  as  to  one  responsible 
for  extensive  forest  areas.  Mr.  Gifford’s 
book  deals  with  woodland  problems  in  a 
very  interesting  manner,  describing  the 
building  up  of  forests,  their  preservation, 
the  uses  of  trees,  etc.  The  book  contains 
2S4  pages,  and  numerous  illustrations;  it 
should  form  a  valuable  addition  to  a  rural 
library.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  are 
its  publishers;  price  $1.20  net;  postage  12 
cents  additional. 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  $1.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  $1,  and  $1  extra — 
($2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  SI  each. 


FLY  REMOVER 
and  LICE  KILLER 


RIPPLEY’S 

ie  best  because  it  protects  stock  from 
flies  and  other  insects  all  day,  while  In 
pasture  or  stable.  Fine  for  burses,  acts 
ub  a  disinfectant;  cows  sprayed  with  it 
give  26  per  ecu  t  more  milk  and  are  pro¬ 
tected.  Sold  under  a  guarantee.  St  ud 
$1.00  for  sprayer  and  enough  mixture  to 
protect  160  cows,  or  for  $2. 66  will  send 
sprayer  and  mixture  enough  for  600 
cows.  Ask  your  home  dealer  for  It  Send 
for  catalogue. 


^K11*PLKY  HARDWARE  CO.,  Mfra,, 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

“A  Fifty  Year  Roof”  is  the  title  of  a 
book  issued  by  the  American  Tin  Plate 
Company  for  general  distribution.  It  treats 
incidentally  of  M  F  Roofing  Tin,  the  Nor¬ 
ristown  New  Method  ternes  and  U.  S. 
Eagle  ternes;  but  the  greater  part  of  its 
4S  pages  is  devoted  to  technical  informa¬ 
tion  that  every  house  builder,  designer, 
owner  or  renter  should  have  at  hand  at  all 
times.  One  chapter,  “How  to  Construct  a 
Tin  Roof,”  contains  many  suggestions  of 
inestimable  value.  Anybody  who  lives  in 
a  house  or  helps  to  make  houses  would  be 
benefited  by  reading  “A  Fifty  Year  Roof,” 
and  may  have  a  copy  free  by  sending  ad¬ 
dress  to  W.  C.  Cronemeyer,  Agent  Ameri¬ 
can  Tin  Plate  Company,  1211  Carnegie 
Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  Universal  bean  harvester  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  Wiard  Plow  Co.,  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y.  It  is  just  such  a  machine  as  the 
bean-grower  needs.  It  will  pull  two  rows 
of  beans,  separating  all  dirt,  etc.,  and  leave 
the  beans  in  one  long  continuous  row  as 
fast  as  a  team  will  walk.  It  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  farmer  to  harvest  his  entire 
crop  at  the  particular  time  when  the  beans 
and  the  weather  are  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  Write  for  special  circulars, 
catalogues  etc. 


When  children  are  fretful  without  apparent  cause 
—always  ailing,  puny,  delicate,  and  you  “cannot 
make  out  what  is  the  matter,”  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic 
Vermifuge  will  generally  bring  them  around  aright* 
—Adv. 


SPAVIN  CURE 

Positively  and  Permanently  Cures 


FLEMIhg'5 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  commou-senso  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  »o 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  LumpMaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  N».  1  • 

Elc-minir  Bros.,  chemists, 
Union  Stoek  lards,  Chicago,  111. 


Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb.Thor- 
oughpin.  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Weak  and 
Sprained  Tendons  and  all  Lameness. 
Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  Injurious  ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$3.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  con¬ 
vince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  posi¬ 
tively  -' 8ave-the-Horse”  will  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  Is 
made  all  your  way.  Bottle  contains  sufllclent  to 
effect  a  cure  in  most  any  case.  The  need  of  2d  bottle 
is  almost  improbable  except  In  rarest  of  cases. 
Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  lsurgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  In  on  bare  spots,  Inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It. 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz„  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 

BIG  ASIATIC  CARGO.— The  steamer 
Doric  recently  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
from  China  having  on  board  2,600  tons  of 
freight  valued  at  $500,000.  Two  important 
items  consisted  of  33,210  pounds  of  opium, 
being  the  largest  shipment  ever  received 
at  that  port,  and  120,500  chests  of  tea. 

FIRE  NOTES.— For  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  fire  losses  reported  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  Canada  amounted  to  $87,- 
105,850,  a  decrease  of  $1,120,000  from  1001, 
and  $16,190,000  less  than  the  previous  year. 
During  June  there  were  30  fires  ranging 
from  $100,000  to  $372,000,  the  latter  being 
lumber  yards  in  Portland,  Oregon;  82  be¬ 
tween  $20,000  and  $85,000,  and  60  from  $10,- 
000  to  $18,000.  In  the  property  destroyed 
there  were  32  mills  and  factories,  14  lumber 
plants,  nine  elevators  and  warehouses, 
eight  stables  and  other  farm  buildings,  five 
hotels,  two  breweries,  one  church  and  one 
college  building. 

MIXING  GRAIN.— It  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  some  warehouse  men  to  mix  the 
stored  grain  of  their,  customers  with  their 
own  of  the  same  quality.  This  has  always 
created  dissatisfaction,  but  in  1897  it  was 
made  lawful  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Warehouse  act.  The 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  has  now  decided 
that  this  amendment  is  inoperative,  and  a 
fine  has  been  imposed  on  the  offender  in 
the  test  ease.  Of  course  where  a  man  pays 
for  the  storage  of  any  product  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  to  receive  just  what  he 
stores;  but  the  chief  objection  has  been 
that  the  storage  man  endangered  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  others  by  dealing  in  goods  of  which 
he  was  merely  the  custodian.  It  would 
be  about  as  reasonable  to  pay  storage  on 
a  wagon  or  bicycle,  and  have  the  storage 
man  use  it  continually. 

MARKET  REFORMS.— The  Health  De¬ 
partment  of  this  city  has  undertaken  a 
much-needed  housecleaning  job  in  the  city 
markets  that  crowd  out  on  the  streets. 

A  law  which  has  been  a  dead  letter  for 
years  says  that  no  fish,  meat  or  game  shall 
be  exposed  for  sale  or  uncovered  outside 
any  shop  or  store,  or  in  any  open  door  or 
window.  No  pure  food  provision  is  more 
necessary.  Street  cleaning  as  at  present 
carried  on  in  New  York  is  a  mere  formal¬ 
ity,  consisting  of  scraping  off  a  little  of 
the  top  crust  and  filling  the  air  with  dust. 
To  have  substances  like  meat  or  fish  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  this  filth  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion.  A  strict  enforcement  of  this  law  will 
be  something  of  a  hardship  to  the  crowded 
east  side  sections,  where  there  are  no  ade¬ 
quate  market  buildings,  and  people  depend 
on  buying  all  provisions  from  street  stands 
and  push  carts.  If  it  had  been  the  policy 
of  the  city  government  to  use  its  money  in 
such  a  manner  as  most  to  benefit  the 
greatest  number,  a  small  portion  of  ex¬ 
travagance  might  have  been  spared  in  the 
construction  of  the  Speedway  and  similar 
public  works  made  solely  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  wealthy  and  used  to  advantage  in 
building  suitable  markets  in  the  crowded 
districts,  so  that  food  offered  for  sale 
might  be  kept  reasonably  clean  instead  of, 
as  at  present,  being  exposed  to  the  heat 
and  filth  of  the  streets.  It  would  seem  that 
the  city  has  no  right  to  permit  people  to 
crowd  into  certain  districts  like  bees  in  a 
hive  and  make  no  proper  provisions  for 
public  markets. 

WORK  WANTED.— A  young  man  in 
Pennsylvania  wishes  to  get  work  in  a  city 
livery  stable.  Of  course  large  numbers  of 
young  men  are  employed  in  the  care  of 
horses  in  New  York,  but  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  any  of  this  work  would  be 
satisfactory  to  a  young  man  who  has  al¬ 
ways  lived  in  the  country  and  has  a  rea¬ 
sonably  comfortable  home,  as  we  assume 
that  our  correspondent  has  from  his  letter. 
It  is  quite  natural  for  an  ambitious  coun¬ 
try  boy  to  feel  that  his  outlook  is  very 
limited.  He  somehow  feels  that,  if  he 
could  strike  out  and  get  away  from  the 
home  surroundings,  he  would  amount  to 
more.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  boy  and  the  work  he  gets 
into,  but  we  should  not  care  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  city  livery  stable  as  a  step  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  a  competent  farm  hand,  espe¬ 
cially  while  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity  of 
able  farm  labor.  When  living  expenses  in 
the  city  are  considered  the  amount  that  a 
man  doing  unskilled  manual  labor  can  save 
is  less  than  can  be  made  by  a  fair  farm 
hand,  and  the  latter  usually  lives  much 
the  better  of  the  two  so  far  as  food  and 
home  surroundings  are  concerned.  If  this 
young  man  wishes  to  devote  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  horses  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  spend  his  spare  time  studying  groom¬ 
ing  and  otherwise  working  at  the  farm 
animals  until  he  knows  much  more  about 
horses  than  the  average  farmer.  A  little 
extra  grooming  will  not  hurt  the  farm 
horses  any;  with  a  preparation  of  this  sort 
he  would  be  able  to  start  in  as  assistant 
in  the  stables  of  some  man  who  keeps  a 
number  of  fine  horses;  and  his  advance¬ 
ment  would  depend  on  his  ability  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  learn.  This,  we  believe,  would 


be  better  than  to  seek  employment  in  a 
city  livery  stable. 

STEAMSHIP  RIVALRY. — With  the  close 
of  the  war  in  South  Africa  ship  companies 
have  become  greatly  interested  in  trade 
prospects.  While  the  war  was  going  on 
they  were  not  so  anxious  for  business,  as 
most  of  the  steamers  taking  goods  to  that 
country  had  to  come  back  in  ballast,  all 
industries  producing  goods  for  export  be¬ 
ing  paralyzed  by  the  war.  Now  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  these  losing  return 
trips,  rival  companies  are  making  a  strong 
bid  for  business.  For  a  time  the  trade  was 
in  the  hands  of  three  companies  working 
in  harmony.  The  latter  was  an  opponent 
for  a  while,  but  finally  joined  interests.  On 
the  plea  of  a  losing  business  the  combina¬ 
tion  kept  rates  up  to  an  abnormally  high 
mark.  Two  strong  opposing  lines  have 
started  rate  cutting,  offering  additional  in¬ 
ducements  to  shippers.  The  reductions 
have  been  from  10  to  as  much  as  50  per 
cent,  and  the  fun  promises  to  continue  un¬ 
til  one  side  gets  tired  or  the  rival  joins 
the  combine,  a  quite  common  ending  of 
such  affairs. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Peaches  are  plentiful, 
but  not  at  all  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
The  varieties  on  hand  at  present  are  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Carman,  El- 
berta  and  Tillotson.  Elberta  is  bringing 
the  highest  price.  In  some  cases  $2.75  per 
carrier.  Most  of  this  variety  that  we  have 
seen  are  small,  showing  the  effects  of  the 
drought  in  Georgia,  but  they  are  well 
ripened,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  appear  to 
keep  well.  These  things  count  with  con¬ 
sumers.  If  the  first  lot  that  thev  buy 
proves  to  be  really  worth  eating,  they  at 
once  want  another  dose,  but  if  they  are 
hard  as  rocks  when  they  reach  the  retail¬ 
er,  few  buyers  will  care  for  more  than  one 
trial.  Unlike  pears  and  plums  the  peach 
should  be  as  nearly  ripe  as  possible  be- 
for  picking.  Large  numbers  of  California 
apricots  are  disposed  of  on  the  street  fruit 
stands.  They  make  a  fine  showing,  but 
we  know  of  no  other  fruit  so  utterly 
worthless  so  far  as  flavor  goes.  When  well 
ripened  on  the  tree  the  apricot  stands  very 
high  as  a  fruit,  but  these  are  picked  too 
green  and  have  none  of  the  delicate  flavor 
of  the  small  quantity  of  nearby  apricots 
that  are  received.  Cherries  have  not  been 
plentiful,  and  prices  of  the  better  grades 
are  quite  satisfactory.  Those  who  have  a 
local  market  for  raspberries  can  usually 
do  better  than  by  sending  them  here,  as 
they  need  to  be  disposed  of  quickly,  and  a 
little  standing  around  in  the  dust  makes 
them  look  badly.  There  are  still  enough 
strawberries  to  warrant  a  quotation,  but 
most  of  them  are  small. 

SHARP  METHODS.— A  central  New 
York  butter  man  writes:  “I  have  had  some 
dealing  with - ,  commission  mer¬ 

chants  of  New  York.  They  agreed  to  give 
us  lVz  cent  above  New  York  market,  less 
five  per  cent  commission  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  They  lacked  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  of  doing  this  on  the  first  shipment, 
and  one  cent  on  the  next.  I  wrote  them 
but  have  received  no  reply  and  presume 
that  they  intend  to  do  nothing  toward 
righting  the  matter.” 

The  firm  mentioned  has  a  fair  reputation, 
but  they  appear  now  to  have  joined  the 
buncoites  in  sending  out  circulars  promis¬ 
ing  what  they  know  they  cannot  give.  So 
far  as  volume  of  business  goes  they  cannot 
be  classed  with  the  large  butter  dealers  of 
this  city,  and  it  is  highly  absurd  to  claim 
that  for  a  staple  like  butter  they  can 
get  V£  cent  per  pound  more  than  dozens 
of  other  concerns  of  long  experience 
in  the  trade,  and  doing  five  times  as 
much  business.  It  is  necessary  to  warn 
readers  against  those  who  make  such  of¬ 
fers  for  an  article  like  butter,  the  daily 
wholesale  value  of  which  remains  about 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  this  market.  How 
can  a  small  dealer  afford  to  make  a  gen¬ 
eral  offer  of  a  cent  or  two  in  advance?  He 
might  do  it  for  some  special  brand  of  but¬ 
ter,  but  this  offer  was  general  and  uncon¬ 
ditional.  Like  measles,  chickenpox  and 
other  mean  diseases,  such  concerns  usual¬ 
ly  run  their  course  and  then  die  out  or 
move  to  fresh  territory.  Those  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  usually  have  rea¬ 
son  for  self-congratulation  when  the  smash 
finally  comes. 

A  GRAIN  FLURRY.— Sensational  and 
misleading  reports  have  appeared  in  some 
newspapers  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
corn,  which  is  said  to  have  been  selling 
higher  than  wheat.  This  was  actually  true 
in  the  Chicago  market,  but  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  this  was  an  entirely  tem¬ 
porary  and  artificial  price  caused  by  the 
efforts  of  certain  shorts  to  fulfill  their 
contracts,  and  not  in  any  sense  the  actual 
value  of  the  corn  for  feed  or  other  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  Shorts  are  dealers  who 
have  sold  more  than  they  own,  running 
the  risk  of  buying  enough  at  a  safe  price 
in  the  open  market  to  live  up  to  their 
agreements.  This  they  are  usually  able 
to  do,  and  a  great  amount  of  business  is 
done  on  this  basis.  If,  however,  as  in  the 
present  instance  of  the  Gates  corn  pool, 
somebody  corners  the  market  by  getting 
hold  of  practically  all  of  a  certain  product 


that  is  to  be  had,  he  can  make  things  de¬ 
cidedly  lively  for  the  shorts.  They  have 
to  pay  whatever  price  he  may  ask  or  vio¬ 
late  their  agreements,  and  a  bouse  of  good 
reputation  and  financial  backing  will  stand 
severe  loss  rather  than  do  the  latter. 
Speculation  of  this  type  is  a  rough-and- 
tumble  game,  and  no  one  who  gets  into  It 
has  a  right  to  complain  of  hard  treatment. 
The  fact  that  a  few  speculators  have  been 
forced  to  pay  90  cents  for  corn  in  order  to 
save  their  business  reputation  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  speaking  of  that  figure  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  price  of  the  commodity.  Noth¬ 
ing  above  70  cents  was  paid  in  the  New 
York  market  on  the  day  of  this  Chicago 
flurry.  When  a  high  figure  is  caused  by  a 
general  demand  and  scarcity,  all  the  great 
markets  of  this  country  and  Europe  keep 
close  together,  of  course  making  due  al 
lowances  for  transportation  charges.  If, 
without  being  forced  by  a  corner,  wheat 
jumps  to  $1  in  Chicago,  New  York  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  foreign  markets  will  keep 
pace  with  it,  as  it  is  then  a  o  andard  price 
formed  by  supply  and  do...,;,  d.  A  flurry 
in  one  market,  caused  by  the  troubles  of  a 
few  dealers  who  have  sold  themselves 
short,  does  not  create  any  such  interest  in 
other  markets,  as  it  is  recognized  to  be 
merely  artificial  and  temporary.  So  long 
as  there  are  those  who  must  have  the  pro¬ 
duct  in  order  to  fill  contracts,  the  man 
who  has  the  corner  can  make  them  pay  an 
extravagant  price.  But  as  soon  as  these 
must-haves  are  supplied  the  price  must 
drop,  and  sometimes  the  man  who  made 
the  corner  drops  with  it,  if  he  chances  to 
have  miscalculated  seriously  as  to  the 
strength  of  his  position.  The  fact  that 
corn  has  sold  at  90  cents  is  of  no  special 
importance  to  the  farmer  except  to  show 
him  how  shrewd  speculators  are  able  to 
pocket  millions  through  the  manipulation 
of  his  own  products.  w.  w.  h. 
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OUR  PATENTED 

Grooved  Tired 
Metal  Wheels 

Save:  Spokes,  the  Brake,  the 
Wheels.  Farmers  are  using 
100,000  of  them.  Wo  are  the 

largest  manufacturers  of  STEEL 
WHEELS  and  Low  Truck  Wagons  in 
tho  country.  (Flat  tires,  also.)  All  , 
sizes;  fit  any  skein.  Write  us 
about  new  wheels  for  the  old  wagon. 


METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Havana,  III 
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Special  State  Fair  Prize. 

Governor  Odell  has  offered  a  special  prize 
of  $150  for  the  best  five-pound  package  of 
butter  made  at  any  time  in  a  private  dairy 
to  be  divided  as  follows:  First  prize,  $75; 
second  price,  $50;  third  prize,  $25. 

RULES. 

1.  Entries  close  September  2. 

2.  One  entry  only  will  be  allowed  each 
exhibitor 

3.  The  entrv  fee  in  this  department  will 
be  $1,  and  does  not  include  an  admission  to 
the  fair.  Exhibitors  desiring  an  admission 
ticket  must  remit  $2. 

4.  Entrance  fee  must  be  paid  at  time  of 
making  entry. 

5.  Exhibitors  in  Private  Dairy  Class  1109 
will  not  be  allowed  to  compete  in  this  class. 

6.  There  shall  be  no  marks  or  brands  on 
packages  to  indicate  the  maker. 

7.  All  entries  must  be  made  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  entry  blank,  which  can  be  secured  from 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Fair  Commis¬ 
sion,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

8.  The  butter  will  be  sold  at  the  close  of 
the  Fair  and  the  proceeds  forwarded  to 
each  exhibitor. 

9.  Upon  receipt  of  entry  the  secretary 
will  forward  all  necessary  tags  with  ship¬ 
ping  directions. 

10.  Express  charges  must  be  prepaid. 
Full  information  will  be  furnished  to  all 

intending  to  compete  by  S.  C.  Shaver,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Geological  Hall,  Albany,  N  Y. 

PATRIOTISM 

The  stomach  is  a  larger  factor  in  w  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness” 
than  most  people  are  aware.  Patriotism 
can  withstand  hunger  but  not  dyspepsia. 

The  confirmed  dys¬ 
peptic  M  is  fit  for 
treason,  stratagems 
and  spoils.”  The 
man  who  goes  to  the 
front  for  his  country 
with  a  weak  stomach 
will  be  a  weak 
soldier,  and  a  fault 
finder. 

A  sound  stomach 
makes  for  good  citi¬ 
zenship  as  well  as 
for  health  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

Diseases  of  the 
Stomach  and  other 
organs  of  diges¬ 
tion  and  nutrition 
are  promptly  and 

Eermanently  cured 
y  the  use  of  Dr 
Pierce’s  Golden  Med 
ical  Discovery.  It 
builds  up  the  body 
with  sound  flesh  and 
solid  muscle. 

"After  I  received  the 
advice  which  you  gave  me  in  regard  to  my 
treatment,*  writes  Geo.  Dorner,  Esq.,  of  1915 
Pulaski  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  «I  used 
your  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  according  to 
directions.  After  using  four  bottles  I  considered 
myself  cured,  as  I  have  not  felt  any  symptoms 
since.  Had  tried  almost  all  remedies  that  I 
heard  of  that  were  good  for  dyspepsia,  but  with¬ 
out  relief.  Finally,  I  became  discouraged,  and 
wrote  to  you  for  advice,  with  the  above  result." 

The  dealer  who  offers  a  substitute  for 
the  w  Discovery  ”  is  only  seeking  to  make 
the  little  more  profit  realized  on  the  sale 
of  less  meritorious  preparations. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  Is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Send 
21  one-cent  stamps  for  the  paper  covered 
book,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth  bound. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The 

New 


SMALLEY 


The  best  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutter  on  earth, 
and  so  warranted.  Special  introduction  prices 
where  we  have  no  agents.  We  also  make  Snap- 
,  per  and  Shredder  attachments  for  our  machines, 
combining  three  first-class  machines  at  a  reason- 
aide  price.  Wealso  make  Sweep  and  Tread  Tow¬ 
ers,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  machines.  “Yankee 
Silo  Sense”  and  our  catalogue  mailed  free  if  you 
—  mention  this  paper. 


AMERICA... 


T  Combined  Feed  Cutter  i  Shredder 

handles  all  fodder  crops  and  ensilage.  Stationar  y  or  trarellnir  feed 
table.  Four  sizes — Id,  16.  18  and  20  Inches.  Right,  lef  torstralght 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  K.levatorB  or  special  Blower 
Outfit.  They  are  doubly  stronw, 
durable,  fast  and  efficient.  Can 
be  used  mounted  or  unmounted. 

Send  for  epeclal  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 

Box  20 


“BLIZZARD" 

Feed  and 
Ensilage 
Gutter 

iocs  everything,  cuts  hay, 
iM-raw. ensilage,  shreds  fodder 
and  fills  the  silo  to  any  height ; 
all  (lone  by  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

Joseph  Dick 
Agrlcull  tiral  Works, 
Cuutoii,  Ohio. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

”A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

'  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  nc.it- 
I  I  y  bound  into  a  volume  of  234  pages.  Itembraceafullinforra- 
!  :  tion  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
|  i.  Ians  and  specifications  for  building  nil  silos.  Also  embraces: 

1—  SilageCrops.  II— Silos.  i 

III— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Sii*ge- 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

i  And  illustrations  and  complete  plana  for  round  and 
I  rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com- 
I  pounded  rations,  etc.  Matted  for  10c. 
coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


ENSILAGE 
MACHINERY 

Before  you  spend 
your  money  find  out 
what  we  can  do  for  you. 
Can  furnish  cither 

BLOWERS  or 
CARRIERS. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

_  Write  for  Catalog  No.  45 

Send  10c  tor  PROF.  WOLL’S  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 

Address  The  E.W.  Ross  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


“NEW  HERO” 

excels  in  strength  and  effective  working  qualities 
and  sells  at  a  price  that  “tits  the  purse.”  It  Is 
the  combination  of  these  three  features  In  the 
highest  possible  degree  which  a  practical  man 
looks  for  when  buying 

ENSILAGE 

MACHINERY. 

The  “New  Hero”  Cutters 
are  the  simplest 

- in  construe- 

’’tion  of  any 
made;  so  strong 
that,  size  for 
size. they  weigh 
more  than  any 
>  others;  they 
have  every 
practical  a  d- 
vantage  and  improvement 
claimed  for  others  and  many  found  in  no  other; 
they  are  guaranteed  to  outlast  and  outwork 
others.  Sizes, 9 in.  to  26  in.;  with  or  without 
self-feed  table;  shredder  attachment  if  desired; 
swivel  feed  carrier.  We  make  also  a  complete 
line  of  swoop  and  tread  horse  powers,  sheliers, 
buskers,  feed  grinders,  woodsaws,  windmills,  etc. 
Remember  that  Appleton  quality  is  the  standard 
of  excellence,  and  write  to-day  for  free  catalog. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO., 

27  Fargo  Street,  Batavia,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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“BUFFALO  ROBES ”  FROM  SCOTCH 
CATTLE. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  papers  about  the  value  of 
hides  from  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  It  was 
said  that  these  hides  proved  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  buffalo  robes,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  them  were  used.  Do  the  hides 
from  these  black  cattle  command  a  higher 
price  in  the  market?  If  so,  how  much  are 
they  worth,  and  can  it  be  said  that  the 
hides  are  worth  enough  more  to  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  value  of  the  live  cattle  when 
sold? 

The  hides  of  the  Angus  cattle  are  not 
used  for  robes  and  overcoats  enough  to 
affect  the  price  of  such  hides  very  much. 
The  hides  of  the  Galloways  have  longer 
hair,  and  are  better  for  these  purposes. 

Sawyer,  Iowa.  s.  b.  dewey. 

The  Angus  robes  are  all  right.  I  have 
had  several  hides  tanned,  and  they  are 
much  handsomer  than  a  buffalo,  and  I 
think  will  wear  longer.  They  are  very 
glossy  black.  They  make  excellent 
coats,  etc.  I  sent  seven  hides  to  the  tan¬ 
ners  the  past  Winter. 

Creston,  Ill.  Stanley  pierce. 

The  Galloway  robe  is  of  equal  value 
with  any  buffalo.  Their  beef  is  the  best 
on  record  at  Smith  field,  London,  Eng¬ 
land.  They  make  their  mark  on  the 
block;  their  milk  is  good,  and  they  make 
good  butter  cows.  They  are  the  poor 
man’s  cow.  We  have  sold  robes  as  high 
as  $75;  about  $50  is  their  average  price. 
These  cattle  have  no  horns  and  are  good 
dishorners  when  the  bulls  are  used  on 
common  cows.  They  can  live  where  oth¬ 
ers  will  starve  to  death.  They  always 
face  the  storm;  never  do  they  turn 
around.  alex.  forbes. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Tt  is  true  that  Angus  hides  are  used  to 
some  extent  for  robes  and  overcoats,  but 
the  demand  for  this  purpose  for  hides 
of  any  particular  breed  of  cattle  is  so 
limited  that  it  has  no  perceptible  effect 
on  the  market  value  of  the  hides.  It  is 
also  true  that  they  are  a  good  substitute 
for  buffalo  robes.  One  of  the  largest 
cattle-purchasing  firms  at  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards  states  substantially  that  the 
demand  for  such  hides  is  so  small  that 
it  cuts  no  figure  in  the  value  of  the  hide; 
that  is,  the  firm  does  not  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  sorting  such  hides  from  the 
regular  class  of  native  hides,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  sell  them  and  the  natives  at 
the  same  price.  Sometimes  they  are  re¬ 
quested  by  the  owner  when  selling  cattle 
to  save  a  hide  or  two,  which  is  some¬ 
times  done  as  a  matter  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  only,  and  he  is  usually  permitted 
to  have  the  hide  at  the  market  price  of 
hides.  I  also  inquired  of  a  firm  of  tan¬ 
ners  and  manufacturers  of  fur-lined 
overcoats,  and  they  state  substantially 
that  in  their  business  of  tanning  hides 
for  robps  and  fur  coats  they  find  the 
Angus  hide  somewhat  preferable,  and 
perhaps  worth  a  little  more  in  their 
business,  but  they  always  buy  them  with 
other  hides  at  the  same  price,  and  add 
that,  they  make  a  very  nice  robe. 

Lake  Forest.  Ill.  geo.  finoi.ay. 

Aberdeen-Angus  robes  are  very  gen¬ 
erally  used  here  in  the  place  of  buffalo 
robes;  the  fur  is  very  well  adapted  for 
making  warm  robes.  There  is  a  coat  of 
long  hair,  and  underneath  this  is  a  fine 
coat  of  much  finer  hair  of  a  velvety  fin¬ 
ish.  The  hides  make  equally  good  over¬ 
coats;  a  person  wearing  these  coats  can 
stand  any  amount  of  cold.  They  also 
make  fine  rugs  for  houses.  The  only 
means  of  getting  these  hides  is  from 
one’s  own  herd,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  when  brought  to 
a  finish,  bring  such  high  prices  for  beef 
that  they  are  almost  invariably  export¬ 
ed  and  killed  at  Liverpool.  Of  recent 
years,  since  the  true  value  of  Angus  cat- 


Live  Stockand  Dairy 


tie  has  been  learned  by  reason  of  their 
early  maturity,  and  marbling  their  meat 
and  consequently  killing  out  a  greater 
per  cent  of  edible  meat,  the  demand  for 
breeding  Angus  bulls  is  greater  than 
can  be  filled.  As  to  the  relative  value 
of  Angus  hides  compared  with  other 
breeds  I  cannot  say.  We  lay  no  claim  to 
keeping  them  for  their  hides;  we  believe 
they  have  a  higher  calling,  tnat  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  best  marbled  beef,  free  from 
patchiness,  the  greatest  per  cent  of  edi¬ 
ble  meat  of  any  breed,  that  they  have 
topped  the  market  oftener  than  any 
other  beef,  and  that  they  will  mature  at 
three  years  of  age.  It  is  also  said  that 
they  will  feed  longer  without  going  to 
patchiness  than  any  other  breed.  These 
claims  are  conceded  by  the  Chicago 
packers,  and  the  buyers  and  Killers  are 
the  best  friends  the  Angus  cattle  have, 
because  of  the  tests  they  have  been  able 
to  make  with  them.  w.  a.  m’ henry. 

Denison,  Iowa. 

We  believe  some  of  the  Galloway 
breeders  have  made  claims  to  extra 
value  of  their  cattle  because  of  the  value 
of  their  hides  for  robes  and  furs,  and 
doubtless  it  is  true  that  they  are  better 
for  that  purpose  than  the  Angus.  Either, 
however,  is  good  enough  to  suit  the 
most  critical.  Some  of  the  finest  robes 
we  have  ever  seen  were  from  grades  out 
of  Angus  bulls  and  Short-horn  cows.  A 
yearling  or  two-year  steer  that  has  been 
kept  in  the  open,  and  moreover  has  a 
good  coat  of  hair,  gives  something  fine, 
as  black  as  black  can  be,  and  fine  as 
silk.  Many  of  them  are  curly,  especially 
the  Galloways,  but  also  the  Angus.  We 
have  a  large  robe  from  a  grade  Angus, 
the  hair  on  which  is  somewhat  curly 
and  four  inches  long,  and  the  fur  is  as 
fine  as  can  be.  We  have  a  six-months 
calfskin  tanned  which  we  use  for  a  floor 
rug.  Most  of  our  visitors  think  it  an 
elegant  bearskin.  These  robes  are  used 
very  extensively  about  here.  They  can 
be  had  at  all  prices  from  $10  to  $50,  de¬ 
pending  on  quality  and  trimmings.  They 
have  the  great  advantage  of  being  all  in 
one  piece,  and  very  strong,  hence  do  not 
rip.  They  cannot  fade,  nor  can  color 
run;  wetting  does  not  hurt  it,  and  they 
can  be  tanned  as  soft  as  a  kid  glove. 
Does  it  add  value  to  the  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle?  In  general,  no.  These  grades  can 
be  had  all  through  the  West  by  the 
thousands.  However,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  will  make  a  fancy  robe.  To  such 
an  animal  it  may  add  vaiue.  A  good 
hide  should  be  taken  about  Christmas, 
when  at  full  length,  and  before  any 
shedding  begins  to  affect  the  hair.  We 
do  not  believe  that  ordinarily  speaking 
the  value  of  the  hide  for  robes  even  at 
the  best  season  cuts  any  figure  in  values 
on  the  Chicago  markets.  The  additional 
price  received  by  the  Angus  men  for 
their  cattle  lies  entirely  in  the  extra 
quality  of  their  meat  and  high  per  cent 
of  killing  quality,  d.  bradfute  &  son. 

Cedarville,  O. 
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BREEDING  UP”  CORN. 


A  company  for  the  breeding  up  of  seed 
corn  on  an  extended  scale  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  with  headquarters,  offices  and  lab¬ 
oratories  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  capitalized  for  $25,000,  and  is 
known  as  the  Funk  Brothers  Corn  and 
Seed  Company — the  company,  excepting 
the  manager,  all  being  members  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  Funk  family.  This  family  owns 
27.000  acres  of  the  choicest  of  Illinois  black 
soil  corn  land  lying  in  a  body  near  Bloom¬ 
ington,  in  the  very  center  of  the  greatest 
corn  belt  in  the  world.  The  first  objective 
point  aimed  at  is  to  make  a  selection  of 
the  best  varieties  of  corn,  as  judged  by 
physical  perfection  and  by  chemical  analy¬ 
sis;  then  to  choose  from  each  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  a  few  hundred  ears;  to  subject  each 
ear  to  a  chemical  test  to  determine  its  pro¬ 
tein,  oil,  and  starch  value,  and  to  select  for 
planting  those  ears  that  show  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  desired  properties.  To  provide 
for  the  analytical  work,  the  company  has 
provided  a  laboratory  in  connection  writh 


the  private  laboratory  of  Prof.  Graham, 
chemist  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Bloomington.  The  various  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  been  going  forward  in 
some  of  our  agricultural  colleges,  as ''Cor¬ 
nell,  University  of  Wisconsin  and  those  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Prof.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  have  made  It 
certain  that  corn  and  other  cereals  can  be 
bred  up,  with  reference  to  the  constituents 
valuable  for  any  special  purpose,  just  as 
cattle  can  be  bred  up  for  certain  qualities. 
These  experiments  were  necessarily  on  a 
small  scale,  and  the  limited  area  available 
for  the  work  tended  to  vitiate  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  the  results.  With  but  40  acres  to  work 
on,  for  example,  patches  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  in  extent  were  devoted  to  the  tests. 
But  the  different  test-patches,  being  so 
near  together,  allowed  for  the  carrying  of 
pollen  back  and  forth  between  these.  For 
the  first  time  the  experiment  is  being  made 
on  a  commercial  scale,  and  patches  several 
acres  in  extent  and  separated  by  long  dis¬ 
tances  are  being  devoted  to  this.  About 
1,000  acres  will  be  used,  in  fields  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  great  area. 

Last  Winter  over  1.200  ears  were  tes’ed, 
for  protein  and  oil  especially,  as  these  two 
ingredients  are  found  to  be  specially  valu¬ 
able  feeding  properties.  The  varieties  se¬ 
lected  for  test  were  J.  O.  Tolland's  Learn¬ 
ing.  Orth's  Yellow  Dent,  Reed's  Yellow 
Dent,  and  K.  F.  Chester’s  Learning.  From 
the  samples  analyzed,  about  one-third  were 
selected  for  the  chemical  patches;  each  of 
these  containing  about  three  acres.  Then 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder  was  carefully 
worked  over,  taking  into  account  the  prop¬ 
erties  revealed  by  the  analysis,  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  second  series  of  patches  of  larg  r 
extent.  In  the  chemical  patches,  reco"d 
was  made  of  each  ear  planted;  in  other 
words,  the  “pedigree”  of  each  row  was  re¬ 
corded  in  a  “pedigree  book.”  The  plant¬ 
ing  was  done  in  such  manner  that  in  some 
cases  ears  highest  in  protein  were  so  plant¬ 
ed  that  the  stalks  from  these  would  ferti¬ 
lize  one  another,  by  removing  the  male  or 
female  flower  at  the  proper  time.  In  other 
cases,  high  oils  were  arranged  to  fertilize 
high  proteins;  and  a  “high  oil,  low  pro¬ 
tein”  patch  was  placed  by  itself.  At  har¬ 
vest  time  the  descendants  of  each  ear  will 
be  kept  separate,  a  selection  of  samples 
according  to  physical  perfection  made  from 
these,  these  samples  subjected  to  chemical 
analysis,  and  the  offspring  showing  highest 
in  desired  qualities,  the  “most  worthy  sons 
of  worthy  sires,”  will  be  selected  for  next 
year's  “chemical  patches.”  Those  of  the 
next  grade  wdll  take  their  places  in  the 
“second  patches”;  and  the  best  products 
of- this  year's  “second  patches”  will  supply 
the  seed  for  a  “third  patches”  series,  on 
an  extended  scale.  In  this  way.  year  by 
year,  the  desired  qualities  in  each  series  of 
patches  will  be  raised:  and  pedigreed  seed 
corn  of  a  higher  quality  along  the  chosen 
lines  of  breeding  to  correspond  with  the 
purpose  to  which  the  purchaser  desires  to 
devote  it  will  be  furnished.  The  chemical 
analyses  this  year  show'  a  variation  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ears  of  the  same  variety  of  more 
than  100  per  cent;  in  oils  of  30  per  cent. 
There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  hope 
and  to  expect  that  m  feeding  qualities,  for 
example,  the  eventual  product  will  be  a 
corn,  two  bushels  of  which,  costing  the 
same  per  bushel  to  raise,  as  ordinary  corn, 
will  have  the  value  of  three  bushels  of  the 
corn  now  being  raised  on  the  same  lands. 
Think  what  such  a  result  will  mean  to  our 
great  corn  States.  J-  d. 


Notes  on  Alfalfa. 

There  was  an  inquiry  in  a  recent  issue 
for  information  as  to  sowing  Alfalfa.  For 
a  sure  growth  any  time  during  the  month 
of  June  will  do.  One  of  the  best  results 
I  ever  had  was  the  first  week  in  July. 
Plow  the  ground  as  for  a  grain  crop,  then 
sow  about  one  bushel  of  oats  or  barley 
(bats  preferred)  to  the  acre;  harrow  until 
the  earth  is  fine;  then  sow  the  Alfalfa,  20 
pounds  at  least  to  the  acre  (T  tried  to  get 
on  30)  with  thumb  and  two  fingers;  then 
harrow-  again,  and  if  a  clay  soil  roll  after¬ 
wards,  if  possile.  There  are  some  Don't s 
to  be  remembered.  Don't  pasture  at  any 
time.  Don't  let  the  grass  lie  long  in  cocks 
or  windrows  after  cutting,  but  get  it  off 
the  land  as  soon  as  possible.  Don’t  mow 
the  first  year  until  after  the  frost  stops 
the  growth  in  the  Fall,  then  cut  oats  and 
all  for  Winter  feed.  Alfalfa  feeds  every¬ 
thing.  I  have  fed  three  horses,  two  cows 
and  five  hogs  from  one  acre  all  Summer, 
from  May  20,  without  any  grain,  in  better 
condition  than  my  neighbors  and  cut  a 
large  load  of  hay  off  it  in  addition.  No 
need  of  a  field  of  green  corn  for  Summer 
feeding  w-hen  pastures  are  brown.  It  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  feed  for  all  stock 
that  a  farmer  can  raise.  a.  g. 

Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
**  HOLSTEIN  COWS  Is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHUK8T  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


P1-.-  I  —-PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE 

rOl  Odlc  SWINE  and  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
PUPS  from  registered  stock. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


pHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
^  N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Ramboulllet  Sheep.  Poland-China  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl". 
Eggs  cheap  In  season. 


The  high-bred  herd  of  Holsteln-Friesians  at 
the  MAPI, KB  STOCK  FARM.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Address  WM.  ROOD,  Proprietor. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
ak-n.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


lUPflDl  P  rt  A  TC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
AHUUnA  UU  A  I  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  oir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  0. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 
cently  bred.  A  J.  BENEDICT.  Woodworth,  Wis. 


PHI  I  1C  miDC— By  Prize-Wlnnlng.Imported 
UULLIb  r  Ur  O  Sires  and  Trained  Dams.  Kit 
for  Bench,  Ranch  or  Farm.  Both  sexes:  all  ages. 
Also  a  Book  on  the  Care  and  Training  of  the  COLLIE 
for  all  Practical  Uses.  Price,  50c.  Book  free  to  ptfr- 
chaser  of  Collie.  Maplemont  Sargent.  Albany,  Vt. 


WHITE  WYAND0TTES  STRAIN1. 

Farm-raised;  unlimited  range.  A  few  choice  breed¬ 
ers,  yearlings.  Hens. $2  each;  male  birds.  12.50.  Eggs 
balance  of  season,  $1  for  15.  Five  hundred  selected 
pullets  and  cockerels  for  sale  in  September. 

H.  A.  HATHAWAY.  Greendale.  N.  Y. 


n  a  *  1 1*  U  I  Iaa  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
U69III  10  LIGG  64-  page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


XX7HITEWASH  Stables  and  Hennery—  DIs- 
**  infect  Drains,  etc  We  ship  a  whole  barrel  of 
Chaumont  White  Lime  on  receipt  of  80c. 

The  Adams  A  Duford  Co.,  Chaumont,  Jeff.Co.,N.Y. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


The 
Animals’ 
FRIEND 


SHOO -FLY 

Kills  every  FLY  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest;  harmless  to  Dian 
and  beast.  Cures  all  sores  (beware  of  IMITATIONS  that  make 
sores).  Half  cent's  worth  saves  2  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Thousands  have  duplicated  10  to  50  gallons  7  consecutive  years. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  $1.00  for  Improved  Double 
Tube  8prayer  and  enough  “ghoo-FIy  M  to  protect  200  cows ;  or 
send  50  cents  for  liquid.  Quart  FREE— to  those  naming 
IMITATION  they  have  used,  and  promising  to  pay  Kxpress;  to 
these  will  send  a’sprav  for  60c. 

SH00-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.  Phila.  Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  SHOO-FLY  to  be  O.  K. — Kdito*. 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

lathe  only  horse  remedy  that  has 
stood  out  with  special  prominence 
all  these  years.  Cures  Spavins, 
Ringbones,  Splints,  Curbs  and 
all  Lameness.  $1.  a  bottle ;  6  for 
$5.  All  druggists.  Unequaled 
for  family  u^e.  Book  <4A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse”  sent  free.  Address 

Dr*  B.  J.  Kendall  Co* 
Enonburg  Fall*,  Vt* 


BEST  FENCE 

Can  be  made  at  the  actual  cost  of  wire. 
Over  100  Styles,  and  60  to  70  rods  per  day, 

Hon>e-high,  Hull  utrong,  Pig  and  Chicken-tight. 

THE  DUPLEX  MACHINE 

makes  it.  The  Machine  Is  Automatic,  simple 
in  construction,  runs  easy,  works  rapidly. 
Sent  on  Trial.  Plain,  barb  wire  and 
Gates  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalog  tree. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

Box D92  Muncle*  Indiana. 


S&Sj 
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Pretty  Hot 

time  to  build  fence,  but  our  factory  is  running  full 
time  making  your  fall  fencing. 

PAGE  WOVEN  W  IRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


Cattle  Comfort 


KEEPS  CATTLE  COMFORTABLE  IN  FLY  TIME 

Sold  by  Merchants  and  the  Seedsmen. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to 

Hammond’s  Slug  Shot,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


CALVES  ARE  KILLED  BY  DOGS. 

An  incident  occurred  here  recently 
that  should,  I  think,  come  before  the 
public.  Two  yearling  heifers  that  were 
at  pasture  in  a  field  were  attacked  by 
dogs,  one  killed  outright,  the  other  had 
to  be  killed,  as  it  was  injured  past  sav¬ 
ing.  We  have  a  law  in  this  town  giving 
remuneration  to  people  who  lose  sheep 
hilled  by  dogs,  but  I  understand  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  cattle.  Since  ours  were 
killed  we  have  heard  of  two  more  being 
killed  in  this  same  way,  and  several 
others  injured.  Now  we  all  know  that 
a  certain  number  of  dollars’  worth  in 
cattle  is  just  as  good  as  in  sheep.  Should 
not  the  cattle  be  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  dogs  as  well  as  sheep?  We 
feel  the  need  of  the  value  of  them,  and 
are  much  grieved  that  our  pets  (as 
young  stock  that  we  raise  invariably  be¬ 
come)  should  come  to  such  an  untimely 
end,  but  if  something  may  arise  that 
will  in  part  remunerate  anyone  in  the 
future  we  shall  be  glad.  M.  u.  p. 

Perrysburg,  N.  Y. 

r.  N.-Y. — We  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  case  in  New  York  State  where  the 
town  or  State  has  paid  for  cattle  in¬ 
jured  or  destroyed  by  dogs.  Many  towns 
have  rules  or  ordinances  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  sheep,  but  we  think  when  calves 
are  killed  in  this  way  the  only  redress 
is  to  bring  a  personal  suit  against  the 
owner  of  the  dogs.  Really  a  calf  is  more 
helpless  than  a  good-sized  sheep,  and  if 
one  animal  is  to  be  protected  by  the 
public  the  other  should  be.  This  mat¬ 
ter  should  be  well  aired.  We  want  all 
possible  facts  about  it. 


BREEDING  CATTLE. 

It  Calls  for  Artistic  Taste. 

An  excellent  article  beneath  the  above 
heading  in  your  issue  of  May  10,  writ¬ 
ten  by  J.  Grant  Morse,  and  accompanied 
by  the  head  and  neck  of  Ida’s  Orphan 
Maid  151980,  will  be  remembered  by 
your  readers.  I  wish  to  write  similarly, 
but  my  ideal  is  not  the  same  as  his, 
probably  because  of  our  different  situa¬ 
tions.  The  typical  Jersey  cow  is  not 


and  to  try  by  skillful  breeding  and  rear¬ 
ing  to  get  as  near  to  accomplishing  his 
purpose  as  possible.  Although  we  love 
the  beautiful,  yet  the  cow  that  responds 
best  at  the  milk  pail  would  be  called  by 
one  who  has  not  a  prepossession  be¬ 
cause  of  the  milking  points,  an  un¬ 
sightly  animal.  On  the  contrary,  the 
best  beef  animal  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 
1  have  no  picture  with  which  to  illus¬ 
trate  my  ideal,  for  my  best  is  as  yet 
but  one  year  old.  I  may  furnish  a  pic¬ 
ture  later,  but  I  will  just  say  that  he  is 
registered  in  the  Polled  Durham,  and 
also  in  the  Short-horn  herd  books,  and 
named  Bedford  Lad  2nd,  numbers  2199 
and  179597  respectively.  Shall  1  get  a 
profitable  milking  stock  in  that  breed? 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  alone  they  will  be  considerably  be¬ 
hind  any  of  the  special  dairy  breeds,  but 


sideration  is  that  of  constitution.  A 
vigorous  robust  constitution  is  one  that 
generally  develops  a  shade  of  beauty. 
An  overstraining  or  developing  of  the 
milking  quality  in  cattle  reacts  in  the 
direction  of  the  production  of  ungainly 
and  unsightly  animals,  with  a  tendency 
toward  organic  weakness.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  wool  alone  in  the  sheep  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  ugly  animal.  Now  that 
the  price  of  beef  has  advanced  it  gives 
the  poor  stockman  a  stimulus  to  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  for  sale.  So  we  sub¬ 
mit  that  it  is  everyone’s  duty  to  in¬ 
vestigate  as  best  he  may  his  probabili¬ 
ties  of  success  according  to  his  situa¬ 
tion.  While  Mrs.  Jersey  fills  her  place 
nobly  and  grandly  when  well  bred, 
Madame  Durham  with  the  horns  bred 
off,  and  her  milking  qualities  looked 
after,  occupies  the  situation  of  being  a 
true  mortgage-lifter,  and  will  always 
be  sought  after.  When  her  months  of 
dairy  service  are  over  she  affords  a 
carcass  that  is  profitable  for  selling. 
She  has  a  majestic  walk  and  appear¬ 
ance  that  places  her  among  the  real 
things  of  beauty.  The  cultivation  of  the 
milking  points  will  detract  from  this 
in  some  measure.  The  Durham  is  a 
very  energetic  and  most  determined 
animal,  but  may  be  made  most  docile 
with  kind  treatment.  The  steer  calves 
of  this  breed  here  are  made  to  weigh 
from  1,400  to  1,800  pounds  at  four  years 
of  age,  and  often  sell  at  five  cents  per 
pound  from  the  pasture  in  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember.  J-  l.  B- 

Falls,  W.  Va. 

DAIRY  AND  FARM  NOTES. 

Paraffin  Wax  for  Cheese. 


cheese  is  becoming  quite  general.  One 
of  the  great  losses  in  making  small 
cheese  for  long  holding  has  been  the 
shrinkage,  which  was  greatly  in  excess, 
per  100  pounds,  of  large  cheese.  The 
“home  trade”  does  not  take  kindly  to 
60-pound  cheese.  Small  dealers  cannot 
safely  cut  these  big  cheeses,  and  there¬ 
fore  during  the  non-producing  season, 
from  November  to  April,  they  cut  few. 


during  the  Summer  and  held  six  to  eight 
months  without  two  to  three  pounds 
shrinkage  on  every  25,  a  10  per  cent  loss 
in  shrinkage  alone,  saying  nothing 
about  insurance  and  storage  and  often 
deterioration  in  quality.  A  thin  coating 
of  wax  not  only  prevents  shrinkage,  but 
if  the  cheese  is  fine  and  sound  at  six  to 
eight  days  old  it  will  contain  just  mois¬ 
ture  enough,  if  only  assimilated  by  the 
fat  and  casein,  to  make  the  so  much  de¬ 
sired  “soft  cheese.”  It  loses  nothing  in 
flavor  and  texture,  has  a  much  thinner 
rind,  and  does  not  so  quickly  dry  out 
when  cut.  These  are  important  simply 
because  the  consumer  will  use  more.  It 
did  no  good  to  talk  about  the  compara¬ 
tive  economy  of  cheese  as  a  food  so  long 
as  these  purely  mechanical  objections 
stood  in  the  way. 

I  have  never  been  quite  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  that  the  paltry  three  pounds  per 


capita  consumed  in  this  country  was 
due  to  any  organic  dislike.  The  present 
demand  from  the  American  trade  is  fast 
proving  that  if  we  will  remove  trade  re¬ 
strictions  and  give  the  consumer  the 
same  guarantee  of  quality  that  he  gets 
in  flour,  butter,  sugar,  etc.,  he  will  use 
it  with  the  same  liberality.  Larger  sales 
also  imply  smaller  excess  retail  charges 
over  cost.  We  buy  other  staple  food 
products  at  a  small  margin,  because  the 
dealer  recognizes  a  sure  demand.  If  we 
will  buy  cheese  in  the  same  wholesale 
manner  wre  shall  find  the  grocer  ready 
to  meet  us  half  way.  In  conjunction 
with  paraffin  cold  storage  is  working  a 
revolution.  The  average  cheese  factory 
is  a  comparatively  cheap  affair.  Much 
has  been  said  concerning  the  urgent 
necessity  of  more  complete  curing 
rooms,  where  cheese  could  be  safely  kept 
and  cured  at  a  low  temperature  for  long 
periods.  The  very  small  compensation 
allowed  in  the  cheese  sections  for  manu¬ 
facturing  has  not  warranted  the  outlay 
so  the  factories  are  not  much  improved 
in  this  respect.  Then  came  the  idea  of 
a  central  curing  room  for  a  number  of 
factories,  and  the  cheese  daily  or  peri¬ 
odically  hauled  to  it  from  the  manufac¬ 
turing  plant.  This  scheme  did  not  meet 
a  ready  response  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers,  who  would  not  and  usually 
could  not  wait  for  their  money.  To-day 
the  whole  question  seems  near  a  solu¬ 
tion  without  extra  expense  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  profit  to  the  dealer.  Cheese 
is  given  a  curing  process  in  the  vat  and 
lightly  salted.  It  is  therefore,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  six  to  eight  days,  ready  for 
a  coating  of  paraffin  and  a  home  in  a 


Fahrenheit.  Here  the  cheese  develops 
only  the  desirable  flavors  which  are 
found  to  propagate  at  these  low  tem¬ 
peratures  while  the  objectionable  flavors 
develop  at  relatively  higher  tempera¬ 
tures.  We  have  therefore  a  combination 
of  good  things;  less  care  in  the  factory, 
with  consequent  small  shrinkage;quick- 
er  returns  to  the  farmers,  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  of  profit  to  the  dealer,  a  better 
cheese  for  the  consumer,  and  hence  an 
increased  demand.  n.  e.  cook. 


Cost  of  Cow  Keeping.— I  am  not  able 
to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  cow  for  one  year,  as  I  do  not  keep  any 
account.  I  think  it  costs  about  all  the 
milk  brings  at  present  prices,  as  the  pas¬ 
ture  is  mostly  rather  poor  in  this  section, 
and  we  have  to  feed  grain  about  all  the 
time.  w.  r.  h. 

Putnam,  Conn. 

Salting  Hogs.— I  could  not  say  what 
would  be  the  result  if  hogs  were  given 
constant  use  of  salt,  wood  ashes  and  sul- 
I>hur,  as  I  have  never  tried  it.  My  prac¬ 
tice  for  several  years  has  been  to  give  the 
hogs  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes  and  salt 
twice  each  week,  usually  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays.  They  seem  to  relish  it  very 
much,  and  my  hogs  have  the  best  of 
health.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  of 
any  disadvantage  to  them  if  they  had  it 
before  them  continually.  I  always  keep 
salt  before  my  cattle  at  all  times,  and  like 
it  much  better  than  to  salt  occasionally 
as  some  do.  I  find  that  it  prevents  scour¬ 
ing,  which  is  almost  sure  to  occur  in  occa¬ 
sional  salting.  J-  H.  HAWKINS. 

Xenia,  O. 


generally  artistically  beautiful.  I  de-  jf  they  could  have  small  cheese  at  not 
light  in  the  desire  that  he  has  to  have  more  than  half  a  cent  per  pound  extra 
her  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  It  is  no  they  would  be  buyers.  These  small 
doubt  best  for  every  breeder  of  live  cheeses,  however,  could  not  be  bought 
stock  to  have  a  certain  purpose  in  view. 


cold  storage  room  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  constantly  kept  at  some  conveni- 
The  use  of  paraffin  wax  for  coating  ent  point  varying  according  to  th» 

method  of  cooling  from  33  to  45  degrees 


350,000 

Machines  in  Use. 

Ten  Times  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 

The  Standard  of  All  That’s  Best  in  Dairying 
in  Every  Country  in  the  World. 

That’s  the  history  of  the 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Send  for  new  “20th  Century1'  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  00. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not-  Let  us  send  it. 
U.  S. BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Bloomfield^  N*  *T. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator, 

good  as  new  ;  used  four  months.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Here  is  a  bargain.  Write  at  onee 

to  A.  F  KIMMEL,  Orwigsburg,  Pa. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

Making  Milk 

BY  USING 

A  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILO. 

Stoddard  Churns, 

WATERS’  BUTTERWORKERS 

Help  to  make  Good  Butter. 

All  Catalogs  sent  free. 

Moseley&Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

Wanted.  RUTLAND,  VT. 


Brightwood  Silo  Coating 

w  «!oER  1  PROOF 

ACID  \  a  M  * 

Will  not  scale.  Perfect  preservative  for  Inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  new  or  old  wood.  Crane’s 
Prolific  Ensilage  Corn  (20  tons  ensilage  or  180 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  Write  for  prices. 

TIIE  AGRICULTURAL  STOKE,  Springfield,  Mass. 


STEEL  ROOFING 


FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 


Vftfrl 


Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Ti» 
best  Roofing,  Hldlms  or  Celling  yoo  ean  »»■»- 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  "We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  fiat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 

I  Delivered  free  of  all  rhar*e«  to  all  poinis 
in  the  U.  S..  east  of  the  Mississippi  RiTer 
I  and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

IT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

riee«  to  other  points  on  nppllcalion.  A  square  means  100 

Mi.n  feet  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  S7 


THE  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  machine 
ever  used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the 
water  with  the  milk  or  require  power 
to  operate  it.  Every  farmer  makes 
creamery  butter  and  more  of  It.  It  has 
double  the  cooling  surface  or  that  of 
any  separator  made.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  them  or  write  direct  to 

Ell.  8.  CCBHHAN,  Sole  flnnnfsetnrrr. 
Agent.  W*ntcd.  p.  O.  Rot  140CarterTtlIc,  lb 


notwithstanding  they  suit  my  purpose. 
Away  from  a  market  for  milk,  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  market  for  both  steers 
and  cows  of  that  type.  The  price  of  tne 
steer  calf  at  six  months  old  will  usually 
be  $16  to  $20,  whereas,  if  it  were  a 
Jersey,  it  would  be  dull  sale  at  one- 
half  those  prices,  and  no  more  in  de¬ 
mand  if  it  were  a  heifer.  We  have  three 
or  four  buyers  for  Durham  cows,  to  one 
for  a  Jersey.  The  market  for  beef  stock 
is  so  far  ahead  of  the  market  for  milk 
stock  that  almost  everyone  has  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  former.  Yet  in  choosing 
cows  they  want  those  that  are  good 
milkers,  and  the  Durham  surely  has  the 
advantage  in  that  respect  among  the 
beef  breeds. 

It  will  be  agreed  by  all  good  breeders 
of  live  stock  that  a  point  of  first  con- 
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THE  RECORDS  SHOW  ) 
COMPETITORS  ADMIT  • 
USERS  TESTIFY  .  .  .  ) 


_ (THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

THAT  \ 

(  STANDS  WITHOUT  A  PEER 
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Its  record  at  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy  of  average  test  for 

50  CONSECUTIVE  RUNS  .  .  .0138 

has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  make.  This,  together  with  its  many 
other  points  of  excellence  and  superiority,  such  as 

EASY  RUNNING,  DURABILITY,  ENCLOSED  CEARS,  SAFETY, 

SELF-EMPTYING  BOWL,  STABILITY,  BEAUTY,  ETC., 

proves  conclusively  that 

THE  U.  S.  EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 
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HUMOROUS 


The  climate  is  a  wondrous  thing, 

It  never  comes  to  terms 
With  human  beings;  but  somehow, 

It’s  always  good  for  germs. 

—Washington  Star. 

Customer:  “When  was  this  chicken 
killed?”  Waiter:  “We  don’t  furnish 
dates  with  chicken,  sir.  Only  bread  and 
butter.” — Baltimore  World. 

Sunday  School  Teacher:  And  so 
Lot’s  wife  was  turned  to  salt.  Can  any¬ 
one  tell  why?”  Wicked  Willy  tfrom  the 
rear):  “She  was  too  fresh!” — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

Fond  Mother  (to  teacher):  “Don’t 
you  think  my  boy  is  bound  to  make  his 
mark?”  Teacher:  “I  am  afraid  so.  It 
seems  impossible  for  him  to  learn  to 
write.”— Tit-Bits. 

Magistrate:  “Haven’t  I  seen  you 
twice  under  the  influence  of  liquor?” 
Prisoner:  “If  you  were  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  your  Honor,  you  probably  did.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Ding:  “I  tell  you  my  wife  is  a  con¬ 
scientious  housecleaner.  Why,  only  yes¬ 
terday  I  saw  her  putting  insect  powder 
in  the  clock.”  Dong:  “Why?”  Ding: 
“To  get  rid  of  the  ticks!” — Baltimore 
Herald. 

“But  father,”  replied  the  erring  son, 
“you  know  every  young  fellow  has  to 
sow  his  wild  oats.”  “Yes,”  answered  the 
father,  “but  you  ought  to  know  when 
you  have  a  big  enough  crop  in.” — Ohio 
State  Journal. 

The  boy  was  sitting  on  the  pavement 
crying  bitterly.  “How  did  it  happen?” 
asked  a  sympathetic  gentleman  who 
chanced  to  be  passing.  “It  d-didn’t,” 
said  the  boy;  “f-ather  done  it  on  pur¬ 
pose.” — Tit-Bits. 

Miss  Gtodtgosti:  “Oh,  Uncle,  have  you 
seen  the  Williamses’  baby?  Do  describe 
it  to  me.”  Uncle  Snark:  “Description! 
Urn! — ah!  Very  small  features,  clean 
shaven,  red  faced  and  looks  like  a  hard 
drinker!” — Credit  I.ost. 

“Ah  got  no  use  fo’  de  man,”  said  Char¬ 
coal  Eph,  in  one  of  his  philosophical 
turns,  “dat  donate  er  thousan’  dollahs 
t.’  de  heathen  fund  ob  de  fashionable 
church  wid  one  han’,  an’  raise  de  rents 
on  bis  tenement  houses  wid  de  udder. 
Ah  ’sDec’  he  bettah  begin  practicin’ 
crawlin’  fro’  de  eye  ob  er  needle,  Mistah 
Jackson!” — Baltimore  News. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  1,13  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealer:- 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  tin 
Granjre.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  »46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  MIETZ  fit  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Powe- 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Ooi  d 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp.- 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  turn  Any  Place 
X  p  1 1  By  Any  One 
LlkJLi  W  jr0r  Any  Purpose 

Statlonarics,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  ant 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


W  Alwftfw 
f  accurate 

Simple  and  strong  construction.  Sold  on  honafide 
guarantee  with  80  days  free  trial.  If  your  dealer 
•will  not  quote  on  an  OSGOOl),  write  for  catalogue, 

Osgood  Scale  Co. ,  J 08  Central  St.,  Hinghamton,  N.Y. 


Any  size 
platform 
for  all 
uses. 


HALLOCK’S  “OK" 

Potato  Digger 


Patented 

August  24,  1897, 

PRICE 


Bonnkrton,  N.  C.,  June  19, 1902. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  *  Sons,  York,  Pa. 

Qk.ntlem kn  I  have  just  finished  my  potato  digging  with 
your  ••(>  K”  Digger,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  machine 
works  as  fine  as  silk.  You  can  just  go  down  the  row,  turn  the 
vines  over,  and  the  shaker  does  tiic 
rest,  which  is  to  shake  them  out  so 
You  have  noth- 


they  can  all  be  seen, 
ing  to  do  hut  pick  up  the  potatoes. 

I  tried  to  find  some  potatoes  that 
the  digger  did  not  get  out,  but  failed 
to  do  so.  I  consider  it  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess,  and  everyone  that  saw  it  said 
the  same  thing.  The  heavier  the 
vines  the  belter  the  machine  works. 

Yours  truly,  W.  11.  Whitley. 


I*,  To  prove  thatthe  “0  K”  is  the 
**“  best  potato  digger  made,  that 
it  will  do  work  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  to  you,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  where  we  have  no 
agents,  we  will  send  one  on 
trial,  freight  paid,  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  potato  grower. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS 

YORK,  PA. 


M  F  Roofing  Tin  i«  the 
first  requisite;  capable  work 
the  second — that  is  all — except, 
the  roof  will  last  50  years.  The 
manufacturers  of  MF  Roofing 
Tin  have  lately  published  a  com¬ 
plete  manual  of  roofing  and  roof¬ 
ing  material  which  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested  in  roofs. 


AMERICAN 
TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, 
New  York. 


0  |  JX  A  1  All  IP?  ffX  I  A  Al  fX  is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  pro- 

B  EL.  EL  LI  #4  I  Sfti  C,  O  LABlfl  D  ductiveland.  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  oUthe 

B  Inin  ™  surplus  water  and  admit  tho  air  to  the  soil— 

both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  ACRICU  LTU  R  AL 


The  Universal  Bean  Harvester. 


The  profit  derived  from  the  growing 
of  beans  depends  largely  upon  quick 
and  efficient  methods  of  harvesting 
them.  When  beansare  ripe,  just  right, 
and  the  weather  favorable,  harvesting 
should  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  quality — 
the  bright  and  salable  condition  of  the 
beans,  depends  upon  that.  All  hand 
labor  should  be  displaced  with  im¬ 
proved  machinery. 

This  Machine 
Harvests  Beans 


in  the  most  rapid  and  approved 
manner.  The  tempered  steel 
blades  cut  off  the  stems  of  two 
rows  of  beans  at  one  passage 
and  the  steel  rod  cleaners  sepa¬ 
rate  all  dirt,  etc.,  and  deliver 
t lie  two  rows  of  beans  into  one 
long  continuous  windrow. 

The  Harvester  Is  made  of  best 
material  throughout,  well  painted  and  varnished  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Pole  has  a  special  shirting 
lever  which  enables  the  machine  to  work  on  hillsides  as  well  as  on  the  level.  A  long  evener  and  neck- 
yoke  are  furnished  with  each  machine.  We  Guarantee  the  Harvester  In  every  respect.  Ask  your  local 
dealer  for  the  Universal  Bean  Harvester.  If  not  found  there,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  Write  at  once  lor  catalogue  and  prices,  and  be  Informed  on  the  subject. 


WIARD  PLOW  COMPANY,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK’S 
DOUBLE¬ 
ACTION 
Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
16.000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  In 


CLARK’S  SULKY 


Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 


MITAWAYiHARROWm,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  HBOS..  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


‘WeberJunlor” 
Pumper  f* 

OcmuUc  f“ 

V.  used 

fur  ethar 
power 


fa  All  Mmpiete,  ready  mi  <a 
tu4h  to  pump.  Equals  30  am 
pump  lug 
lUso«  oui  mUt  jt*. 
oliua.  X*  «hipp*4 
ruff  11  cr.iod  eompletov 

l  erected,  all  ccluo> 
I  tion>  made.  Easy  to  start,  any 
joua  can  operate  It.  Every¬ 
one  guaranteed.  Other  alraa 
to  60  H.  P.  Send  for  cat- 
tog.  Weber  Gas  A  Gasoline 
Engine  Co_  Box  tO'A 
Kansas  Ms. 


Seed  Sowing  Time 

Prepare  by 
buying  the 
standard 

Spangler 

Low-Down 
Grain  and 
Fertilizer 

DRILL 

Sows  all  Rraln  and  grass  seeds.  Force  feed  fertilizer  spreads  ovoniy  all 
lumpy,  damp  or  dry  fertilizers.  High  wheels,  broad  tires,  low  wood  or 
steel  frame,  llpht  draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  00.  505  Queen  St,,  York,  Pa. 


LEAN  AND  RAPID 


There  is  no  other  potato 
digger  made  which  does 
such  clean  and  rapid 
work  as 


THE  IMPROVED 

BOWDEN  POTATO  DIGGER 

Our  book  explains  the  principle,  so  that  you  can  see  for 
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THE  “CLARK”  PLAN  OF  SEEDING  GRASS 

Success  as  Well  as  Failure. 

Having  called  for  reports  from  those  who  have  followed 
the  so-called  “Clark”  method  of  grass  seeding  we  in¬ 
tend  to  print  all  sides  of  the  matter.  The  earliest  re¬ 
ports  do  not  indicate  any  great  success.  The  “Clark” 
system  is  practiced  by  Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Higganum, 
Conn.,  who  has  grown  tremendous  crops  of  hay.  In 
brief,  his  plan  Is  to  fit  the  soil  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  by  working  it  again  and  again  with  special  tools. 
He  uses  about  twice  as  much  seed  as  the  average  farmer 
sows,  and  seeds  alone,  with  no  nurse  crop  of  grain,  and 
using  heavy  dressings  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

Big  Success  in  New  Hampshire. 

By  saying  so  much  about  Clark  to  the  man  I  was 
working  for  at  the  time  he  gave  me  permission  to 
sow  two  acres  as  I  would,  and  keep  inside  of  $100. 
Soil,  sand  loam.  80  loads  of  cow  manure  to  the  two 
acres,  plowed  as  deep  as  a  No.  2  Yankee  plow  would 
go.  It  was  harrowed  12  times  with  Cutaway  disk, 
dragged  with  clod  crusher.  I  sowed  seven  bushels  ot 
seed  and  harrowed  with  a  diamond-tooth  smoother. 
The  mixture  was  as  follows:  Timothy,  Red-top 
and  Brown-top,  Red  clover  and  White  clover.  I  do 
not  remember  the  proportions.  I  sowed  the  middle  of 
August,  and  used  eight  bags  of  a  well-known  special 
potato  fertilizer.  The  result  the  following  year  was 
four  tons  to  the  acre.  Total  cost,  $26.57  in  money. 
The  man  who  has  since  bought  the  place  has  plowed 
thp  field  because  the  hay  was  too  fine.  f.  e.  h. 

Bedford,  N.  H. 

A  Puzzle  in  Connecticut. 

Trusting  that  many  will  report  success,  I  find  I 
must,  in  carrying  out  an  old  promise,  report  a  flat 
failure  in  seeding  by  the  Clark  method.  The  seed 
was  not  sown  until  late  in  September,  but  came  up 
nicely  and  looked  well  during  the  Fall  and  Spring. 
Even  the  clover  lived  through  the  Winter,  and  prom¬ 
ised  well  when  the  snow  first  went  off,  but  March 
killed  it  all.  The  Red-top  made  no  showing  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  there  is  nothing  surprising  about  that,  and 
I  shall  expect  to  see  it  next  year.  There  was  Timothy 
enough  to  make  a  good  crop  of  grass  had  it  grown 
any,  but  it  did  not.  There  are  two  acres  in  the  piece, 
and  had  I  applied  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  whole 
I  should  ‘‘have  it  in”  for  the  man  that  sold  me  the 
fertilizer,  but  I  put  $20  worth  of  bought  fertilizer  on 
one  acre  and  20  loads  of  stable  manure  on  the  other, 
and  it  was  an  even  thing  between  the  two.  The  piece 
is  in  the  middle  of  a  meadow  of  25  or  30  acres.  The 
adjoining  two  acres  grew  100  bushels  ears  of  corn  per 
acre  last  year  with  less  than  $20  worth  of  fertilizer 
per  acre,  sown  broadcast,  and  now  has  a  splendid 
stand  of  oats  and  young  grass.  I  put  a  little  short 
of  20  loads  of  stable  manure  per  acre  on  with  the 
oats  and  grass  seed.  Had  I  not  sown  oats  but  grass 
seed  alone  I  feel  confident  I  could  have  cut  more  grass 
a  little  later  than  the  Clark  piece  gave  me,  about  half 
a  ton  per  acre.  If  there  had  not  been  two  little 
patches  of  grass  on  the  piece  I  should  say  that  on  my 
land  plowing  was  necessary  to  seed  successfully.  One 
of  these  patches  was  where  a  pailful  of  fertilizer  that 
we  were  putting  on  the  corn  ground  a  year  ago,  was 
sown  on  the  grass  to  see  what  it  would  do.  I  don’t 
remember  that  it  did  anything  last  year  but  there  was 
grass  there  this  year.  In  the  other  case  I  foddered 
cornstalks  on  a  strip  a  rod  wide  across  the  piece, 
thinking  the  cornstalks  might  prevent  winterkilling. 
The  stalks  lay  on  till  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground 
and  then  were  raked  off.  The  droppings  of  the  cattle 
while  eating  the  stalks  made  grass  on  that  strip.  Had 
I  put  as  heavy  a  dressing  of  stable  manure  on  my 
oats  this  Spring  as  I  put  on  with  the  grass  seed  last 
September  I  should  expect  it  to  lodge,  and  what  is 
puzzling  me  is  to  guess  what  became  of  my  $20  worth 


of  fertilizer  and  the  20  loads  of  stable  manure.  Ap¬ 
parently  I  might  just  as  well  have  thrown  both  into 
the  Housatonic  River.  Had  I  put  the  manure  on  the 
meadow  in  September  without  harrowing  the  grass 
roots  to  death  and  seeding  there  would  be  no  puzzle 
about  it;  1  should  have  seen  the  effect  sure,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  I  ought  not  to  lose  heart  yet  any  more  than  the 
Hope  Farm  man  does  with  his  Alfalfa.  I  once  bought 
a  carload  of  Canada  leached  ashes,  and  never  saw 
any  benefit  from  it  until  some  years  afterwards,  when 
the  ground  was  plowed  and  stable  manure  applied. 
Then  a  man  who  was  working  the  farm  in  my  absence 
was  puzzled  to  know  what  made  double  the  crop  on 
one-half  of  a  piece  that  he  plowed,  and  I  have  had  a 
similar  experience  with  ground  bone,  but  I  always 
thought  stable  manure  was  reliable,  and  didn’t  wait 


BEARING  TWIG  OF  BURBANK  PLUM.  Fie.  203. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  514. 

for  something  else  to  come  along  and  give  it  a  boost. 

Connecticut.  r.  s.  iunman. 

Hard  to  Understand  in  Massachusetts. 

I  seeded  a  small  piece  after  Clark’s  plan  in  1900, 
and  am  much  disappointed  in  results.  I  do  not  know 
to  what  to  attribute  the  lack  of  success.  I  will  give 
you  a  history  of  the  case,  and  perhaps  you  can  sug¬ 
gest  the  why.  The  land  had  been  in  currants  for  six 
or  seven  years,  but  they  did  not  pay,  and  in  1900, 
after  picking  the  currants,  I  pulled  up  the  bushes 
(last  of  July)  and  worked  the  ground  thoroughly  as 
I  thought,  plowing  and  then  harrowing  repeatedly.  1 
sowed  a  good  dressing  of  fertilizer  and  it  was  har¬ 
rowed  in  very  thoroughly.  The  land  was  seeded  early 
in  September,  and  another  light  dressing  of  fertilizer 
applied  at  that  time.  The  seed  was  sown  very  thick¬ 
ly.  I  tried  to  follow  Mr.  Clark’s  recommendation  as 
to  quantity.  It  was  about  two  weeks  after  sowing 
before  there  was  wet  enough  to  make  the  seed  start. 
It  then  came  very  thickly,  but  did  not  make  good 


growth.  In  Spring  of  1901  I  sowed  a  light  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  fertilizer.  The  crop  that  year  was  light — not 
much  over  a  ton  per  acre,  and  the  growth  was  most¬ 
ly  fine  and  short.  In  the  Fall  of  1900  I  dressed  with 
ashes  when  seeding  in  addition  to  the  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied.  This  last  Spring  I  gave  another  top-dressing, 
but  the  crop  was  light,  not  much  better  than  last  sea¬ 
son,  but  clover  has  come  in,  so  near  half  the  crop  this 
season  is  clover.  Adjoining  this  lot  is  one  which  was 
in  grass  in  1900,  and  after  getting  the  hay  from  it  I 
plowed  and  reseeded.  On  this  lot  not  more  than  half 
as  much  seed  was  used  as  on  the  lot  after  Clark’s 
method,  and  the  land  was  not  very  thoroughly  work¬ 
ed  after  plowing.  The  dressing  of  fertilizer  applied 
was  less  than  half  as  much  (1,800  pounds  on  three 
acres)  as  was  applied  on  the  other  lot,  yet  this  lot  has 
yielded  about  double  the  grass  of  the  lot  seeded  after 
Clark’s  method.  I  don’t  wish  you  to  think  I  attribute 
the  poor  success  on  the  one  lot  to  Clark’s  plan  of 
seeding,  for  I  do  not,  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  lay 
the  blame.  I  have  thought  it  might  be  the  condition 
of  the  soil.  After  several  years  of  currant  culture 
the  soil  had  but  little  humus,  or  at  least  was  very 
fine  and  compact,  but  it  does  seem  as  though  grass 
ought  to  have  grown  better  than  it  did.  Perhaps  so 
much  working  of  soil  already  fine  was  a  damage.  I 
once  had  an  experience  equally  puzzling  in  the  use 
of  manure.  On  a  strip  of  about  114  acre  in  a  seven- 
acre  lot  I  applied  about  six  cords  of  apparently  good 
manure.  The  field  was  planted  to  potatoes,  and  where 
the  manure  was  put  (spread)  I  used  about  one-half 
ton  per  acre  of  fertilizer.  On  the  adjoining  portion 
of  the  field  I  used  between  1,300  and  1,400  pounds  of 
the  same  fertilizer,  all  in  drill.  After  the  potatoes 
were  dug  the  whole  field  was  seeded  to  grass,  all  re¬ 
ceiving  the  same  dressing  and  treatment.  I  never 
could  tell  by  the  growth  of  potatoes  or  grass  where 
the  manure  was  put.  I  have  since  concluded  that 
acidity  of  soil  was  responsible  for  the  trouble,  as  the 
grass  would  not  grow  well  in  any  of  the  field,  but 
since  I  have  given  two  successive  dressings  of  about 
one  ton  per  acre  each  year  I  am  getting  very  heavy 
crops  of  hay — nearly  three  tons  per  acre.  I  may  some 
time  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  behavior 
of  the  currant  bush  lot.  m.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RI\/ER  VALLEY. 

Fertility;  How  Maintained. 

Part  X. 

Periiaps  the  question  of  maintaining  fertility  gives 
the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  less  concern,  at  the 
present  time,  than  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
However,  crops  on  old  land,  that  which  has  been 
cropped  continually  with  wheat  for  10,  15  or  even  20 
years,  are  getting  so  light  that  something  must  be 
done  to  regain  its  lost  fertility.  Summer  fallowing  is 
the  primary  method  of  maintaining  fertility  in  the 
Valley,  and  a  quarter  section  of  the  farm  that  was 
quite  badly  run  down,  was  treated  in  this  way  three 
years  ago.  The  ground  was  left  unplowed  from  the 
previous  Fall  and  then  plowed  about  four  inches  deep 
during  July.  At  this  time  wild  oats,  mustard  and  rose 
bushes  stood  two  feet  high  over  the  entire  field.  After 
plowing,  the  field  was  thoroughly  harrowed  and  then 
pastured  with  sheep  to  keep  down  all  small  weeds  un¬ 
til  frost.  This  field  then  raised  two  crops  of  as  fine 
wheat  as  we  ever  had  on  the  farm.  In  our  plan  of 
rotating  crops  potatoes  and  corn  are  always  followed 
by  wheat,  and  after  three  or  four  crops  of  wheat  have 
been  grown,  the  land  is  either  seeded  to  some  other 
grain,  seeded  to  grass  or  planted  to  potatoes  again. 
Flax  is  a  crop  that  is  usually  sown  on  sod  (it  tames 
it  much  sooner  tnan  wheat),  or  on  land  that  is  low  in 
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fertility  for  wheat,  and  then  the  land  is  usually  Sum¬ 
mer-fallowed  the  following  year.  Even  on  land  that 
has  been  cropped  the  hardest  with  grain,  after  grow¬ 
ing  one  crop  of  potatoes  or  corn  three  or  four  crops 
of  wheat  can  be  raised  with  a  yield  equal  to  that  on 
new  land.  * 

Seeding  to  grass  and  pasturing  is  one  of  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  satisfactory  methods  we  have  at  present 
of  restoring  fertility.  A  field  of  25  acres  that  was 
seeded  with  Timothy  and  pastured  with  sheep  from 
1893  until  1897,  and  also  manured  once,  has  raised  a 
20-bushel  crop  of  flax,  two  crops  of  potatoes,  a  total 
of  350  bushels  to  the  acre  for  the  two  years,  and  a  25- 
bushel  wheat  crop  since  being  broken.  There  are  on 
the  farm  perhaps  500  loads  of  rotted  stable  manure 
that  has  been  accumulating  for  the  past  15  or  20 
years.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  value  of  this 
manure  if  spread  on  the  land,  but  with  labor  as  high 
as  it  is,  never  less  than  $1  per  day  with  board,  during 
the  Summer,  and  a  long  haul  to  the  fields  needing  it, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  spread  it  at  the  present 
time.  Prohibitive  freight  rates  prevent  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  now,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
must  depend  upon  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  turn  our 
surplus  straw  into  manure  (over  90  per  cent  of  our 
straw  now  being  burned  as  soon  as  thrashed),  and 
maintain  the  fertility  of  our  soil  to  its  present  high 
standard.  J.  d.  b. 

Wolverton,  Minn. 


A  FARMER  ON  CAME  LAWS . 

Mr.  Morse,  page  447,  has  hit  the  truth  as  squarely 
as  is  possible  for  anyone.  It  is  a  great  and  unpardon¬ 
able  mistake  for  legislatures  to  depart  from  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  framing  laws.  When  the  rights 
of  the  many  are  trampled  on  to  cater  to  the  whims 
of  the  few  the  laws  resulting  are  not  only  not  respect¬ 
able  but  also  are  not  respected.  There  is  an  inborn 
feeling  among  farmers  that  they  alone  have  the  right 
to  control — on  their  own  premises — the  wild  animals, 
birds,  and  fishes  found  there,  and  no  amount  of  lega¬ 
tion  will  change  this  feeling.  Time  will  not  change 
it.  If  States  think  it  the  better  way  to  make  criminals 
out  of  one-half  of  their  best  citizens  let  them  continue 
in  their  present  course — the  awakening  will  come 
later  on. 

Take  the  fish  laws,  for  instance,  and  let  us  see  the 
working  of  them.  It  is  illegal  to  use  “fish  traps” 
here.  Who  uses  these  traps?  Persons  living  near  a 
river  sink  a  trap  in  the  stream  at  some  convenient 
place  and  each  day  perhaps  a  fish  or  two  is  caught 
and  eaten.  Nothing  is  wasted.  These  men  are  law¬ 
breakers  and  will  continue  so  no  matter  how  many 
fish  wardens  the  State  employs.  Even  an  occasional 
shot  from  the  bush  at  the  warden  will  testify  as  to  the 
feeling  in  the  matter.  It  is  not  this  taking  of  these 
few  fish  to  the  mile  of  river  that  appreciably  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  fish  supply,  what  then?  Hundreds  of  turtle 
and  spawn-eating  fish,  many  fish-eating  birds,  deci¬ 
mate  the  number  of  fishes  until  the  insignificant  few 
taken  by  these  “lawbreakers”  for  their  “daily  bread,” 
may  be  compared  to  just  a  drop  in  a  shower.  Worse 
yet,  manufacturing  establishments  are  allowed  to 
dump  their  poisons  into  the  rivers,  sweeping  off  all 
fish  life  for  dozens  of  miles  down  stream.  I  have  seen 
tens  of  thousands  of  fish  so  poisoned  floating  down 
the  stream.  If  there  is  any  protest  from  the  State,  any 
arrests  made,  any  fines  paid,  we  do  not  hear  of  it 
At  any  rate,  the  poisoning  goes  on.  The  residents 
along  the  river  know  all  this,  and  I  ask  whether  it 
is  any  wonder  that  they  are  not  respecters  of  the  laws 
that  fine-haired  legislators  have  enacted  against 
them?  The  “bird  and  game”  laws  are  all  off  the  same 
piece  of  cloth.  They  are  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
few  against  the  wish  of  the  many,  as  Mr.  Morse  has 
plainly  and  truthfully  pointed  out. 

Your  New  York  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of 
skim-milk  (under  its  proper  name)  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  pernicious  legislation  that  certainly  should 
not  stand  if  tested  by  the  higher  courts,  away  from 
the  influence  of  money  and  partyism.  Let  me  talk  of 
the  “bird  laws”  and  see  how  we  come  out.  I  have 
not  shot  any  birds  this  season  in  protection  of  my 
fruit.  There  are  thousands  of  them  on  my  place.  Yet 
I  have  been  obliged  to  spray  to  kill  canker-worms 
and  Currant  worms.  Plant  lice  are  holding  high  car¬ 
nival  all  around  me,  because  I  have  not  found  time 
to  give  them  tobacco  or  the  kerosene  emulsion.  Nor 
have  the  birds  found  time,  because  they  have  been 
too  busy  in  eating  the  fruit.  My  cherry  “plant”  is 
small,  mostly  “varieties,”  but  I  estimated  50  crates 
as  the  probable  crop.  We  picked  half  a  crate,  the 
birds  got  the  remainder.  I  had  a  dozen  varieties  of 
new  mulberries  grafted  here  and  there  to  test;  have 
not  been  able  to  see  a  ripe  berry.  About  10  crates 
of  Juneberries  were  taken  as  fast  as  they  ripened;  we 
got  about  six  quarts.  For  the  past  week  birds  have 
been  taking  as  much  as  two  crates  of  black  raspberries 


daily.  My  patch  of  raspberries  is  small;  if  it  were 
larger  more  birds  would  flock  in.  In  fact,  they  come 
in  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  feed  they  find, 
and  this  is  especially  true  where  the  plant  is  gradual¬ 
ly  increased  each  year.  A  great  many  currants  and 
strawberries  were  taken,  but  so  far  as  I  know  goose¬ 
berries  are  not  molested.  Later  on  jays,  flickers  and 
woodpeckers  will  pick  at  a  few  of  the  apples  and 
pears,  but  the  damage  here  will  be  slight.  Not  so, 
however,  when  the  chestnuts  and  pecans  begin  to 
open.  Here  they  have  the  aid  of  squirrels,  and  many 
bushels  of  these  nuts  will  be  carried  away  if  there  is 
a  full  crop.  Persimmons  are  proof  against  birds  un¬ 
til  fully  ripe,  and  then,  so  far,  the  damage  is  slight. 
Don’t  forget,  though,  that  the  opossum  is  a  bird  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  this  crop.  In  grapes,  if  the  birds 
happen  to  start  on  the  crop  away  it  goes.  Sometimes 
they  don’t  start.  If  they  do,  it  means  that  I  must 
kul  several  hundred,  thus  driving  away  the  rest,  or 
lose  tons  of  grapes.  Now  it  strikes  me  (just  as  it 
does  other  farmers)  that  I  know  my  own  wants  as 
to  birds  fully  as  well  as  does  the  man  with  a  stove¬ 
pipe  hat  on  his  head,  and  an  Hon.  to  his  name  who 
feels  so  paternally  inclined  that  he  must  direct  the 
poor  farmer  at  every  step  he  takes,  using,  mind  you. 
a  chain  for  a  lead-string.  benj.  buckman. 

Illinois. 


PLANTING  A  CABLE. 

The  French  government  is  about  to  plow  a  furrow 
1,500  miles  long  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  cable 
across  the  desert  from  Tunis,  in  northern  Africa,  to 
Lake  Tchad.  Fig.  204,  reproduced  from  the  Farm  Im¬ 
plement  News,  shows  the  plow  that  is  to  be  used.  It 
opens  a  trench  about  30  inches  deep  in  the  sand  and 
loose  soil,  lays  the  cable  in  the  bottom,  and  covers 
and  rolls  down  the  surface  firmly.  The  motive  power 
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will  be  a  traction  engine,  and  an  average  speed  of  a 
little  over  a  mile  per  hour  is  expected.  It  will  be  a 
long,  hot  and  dusty  job  to  plant  this  cable,  but  what 
a  crop  of  messages  will  be  flashed  back  and  forth 
under  these  barren  sands! 


THE  SEVENTEEN-YEAR  LOCUSTS. 

How  the  Adults  Feed. 

At  the  present  time  the  opinion  probably  prevails, 
at  least  among  entomologists,  that  the  mature  or 
adult  cicadas  take  but  little  if  any  food.  This  is  more 
particularly  true  of  the  male,  the  alimentary  canal 
having  been  stated  to  be  rudimentary,  and  it  was 
therefore  impossible  for  them  to  take  food.  In  the 
course  of  a  study  of  the  recent  brood  of  the  Periodical 
cicada  in  Maryland,  the  writer  frequently  observed 
both  sexes  of  the  insect  feeding,  after  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  of  insects  of  this  group.  Young  apple,  pear  and 
peach  trees  seemed  to  be  favorite  food,  and  on  these 
plants,  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  the  insects  were 
quite  generally  observed  with  their  sucking  apparatus 
stuck  in  to  the  bark  of  the  tree,  pumping  out  the  sap 
for  food.  In  the  higher  parts  of  forest  trees  the  in¬ 
sects  were  also  observed  by  the  aid  of  an  opera  glass, 
feeding  on  the  smaller  limbs  and  branches.  This 
fact  may  account  to  some  extent  for  the  prevalent 
idea  that  no  food  is  taken  by  the  adults,  since  they 
could  thus  feed  and  readily  escape  detection. 

Definitely  to  determine  the  position  of  the  mouth 
parts  of  the  insects  in  the  plant  individuals  were 
found  in  the  act  of  feeding,  and  the  beak  was  quickly 
snipped  off,  with  a  fine  pair  of  scissors,  thus  leaving 
it  inserted  in  the  tissues.  A  block  of  wood  surround¬ 
ing  the  beak  was  carefully  removed,  and  then  sec¬ 
tioned  so  that  the  mouth  parts  were  distinctly  visi¬ 
ble.  The  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  206,  from 
an  enlarged  photograph  will  illustrate  this  point. 
This  represents  the  mere  distal  part  of  the  beak  of  a 
male  cicada,  in  the  wood  of  the  Carolina  poplar.  Many 
different  individuals,  both  males  and  females,  have 
been  dissected  and  the  alimentary  canal  in  neither 
sex  is  to  be  considered  rudimentary,  but  is  sufficiently 
developed  for  insects  subsisting  on  liquid  food.  Cica¬ 
das  taken  in  the  act  of  feeding  have  been  quickly 


opened,  and  the  stomach  or  crop  found  distended 
with  the  juices  sucked  from  the  plant.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is  therefore  plain,  that  the  adults  of  the  Periodi¬ 
cal  cicada  do  take  food.  It  is  also  probable  tnat  food 
is  quite  necessary  for  their  existence,  as  individuals 
placed  in  confinement  without  food  soon  die. 

Md.  State  Entomologist.  a.  l.  quaintance. 


PLANTING  ROOT  GRAFTS  IN  FIELD. 

Three  different  trials  have  convinced  me  it  will  not 
pay  to  set  apple  root-grafts  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Some  times  they  will  be  nearly  as  good  as  one-year- 
old  transplanted  trees  treated  in  the  same  way,  but 
more  often  not.  Planted  with  corn  or  potatoes  the 
crop  would  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation  and  a  profit 
besides,  and  the  loss  would  be  the  crop  in  the  hill 
occupied  by  the  trees.  But  one  would  hardly  care  to 
cultivate  his  crop  once  or  twice  a  week  regularly  for 
five  or  six  months.  It  would  be  too  expensive,  the  loss 
of  one  to  100  hills  of  corn  on  an  acre  of  4,000  hills 
does  not  count  for  much,  but  one  to  10  trees  on  an  acre 
of  49  trees  does.  These  trees  are  just  as  liable  to 
root-gall,  aphis  and  a  hundred  other  little  troubles  as 
those  in  the  nursery.  For  instance,  a  nest  of  cotton¬ 
tail  rabbits  have  bit  off  the  tops  of  a  score  of  apple 
grafts  in  one  night  when  about  two  to  six  inches  high, 
and  may  continue  for  a  week  unless  found  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Among  10,000  trees  it  is  little  loss.  The  best 
answer  to  the  above  is  that  you  cannot  find  a  nursery¬ 
man  of  experience  in  the  United  States  who  would 
plant  root-grafts  in  this  way  to  get  an  orchard. 

Illinois.  s.  E.  HALL. 


THE  HAY  CROP. 

In  this  immediate  vicinity  the  hay  crop  must  certainly 
be  very  light,  as  we  have  had  no  rains  since  early  In 
April.  We  understand  that  in  other  sections  there  have 
been  plenty  of  rains,  and  fields  should  be  in  proportion. 

Boston.  AMES  plow  co. 

Our  reports  indicate  that  in  New  England  and  New 
York  clover,  Timothy  and  other  tame  hays  are  a  good 
average  crop.  The  southeastern  States,  however,  are 
not  quite  as  good.  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  In 
fact,  through  the  Middle  West,  clover,  Timothy  and 
tame  hay  generally  is  quite  poor;  in  fact,  much  below  an 
average  crop.  In  Texas  and  the  extreme  Southwest  they 
have  suffered  from  a  very  dry  spell.  Alfalfa,  we  under¬ 
stand,  Is  in  nice  condition,  making  a  good  average  crop. 
The  wild  grass,  owing  to  the  large  unusual  precipitation, 
is  in  good  condition  and  bids  fair  to  give  a  yield  some¬ 
what  above  the  average. 

Chicago.  M’COHMICK  HARVESTING  MACHINE  CO. 

While  we  have  quite  a  good  many  reports  from  our  dif¬ 
ferent  customers,  they  are  so  varied  that  it  is  hard  to 
give  a  correct  report.  Right  here  in  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  the  reports  we  get  are  that  there  will  be  from  40  to 
75  per  cent  of  a  hay  crop;  the  reports  we  get  from  east¬ 
ern  Kansas,  eastern  Nebraska  and  western  Iowa  are  that 
there  will  be  from  probably  60  to  80  per  cent  of  a  crop; 
while  in  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio  our  reports  gener¬ 
ally  claim  that  there  will  be  from  90  to  100  per  cent  of 
a  crop,  and  in  some  places  they  claim  the  hay  crop  has 
never  been  better.  The  reports,  however,  from  the  same 
section  are  so  varied  that  we  scarcely  know  whether 
they  can  be  credited.  louden  machinery  co. 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Taking  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  a  whole,  there  will 
he  a  very  large  yield  of  hay,  for  we  have  had  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy  rains  with  the  usual  results.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  we  need  dry  weather,  so  that 
the  farmers  may  cut  and  mature  the  grass.  The  crop 
situation  as  a  whole  is  very  satisfactory  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  except  that  for  the  past  two  weeks,  some 
sections  have  had  too  much  rain,  lodging  the  grain 
badly,  but  we  apprehend  that  the  conditions  are  not 
as  serious  as  some  of  our  farmer  friends  indicate.  We 
believe,  taking  the  West  as  a  whole,  that  it  will  have 
exceptionally  large  crops  this  season,  and  that  there 
will  be  an  Immense  amount  of  small  grain  and  corn  for 
export  and  distribution  through  the  Eastern  States. 

Wisconsin.  Milwaukee  harvester  co. 

Our  information  is  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
shortage  in  the  cultivated  grasses  throughout  the  south¬ 
ern  and  middle  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  most 
of  the  western  portion.  The  Spring  was  unfavorable, 
and  later  hot  weather  ripened  the  crop  very  quickly, 
making  the  grass  short  and  in  some  places  thin.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  give  a  percentage  of  a  whole  crop— our 
judgment,  however,  which  you  must  understand  is  purely 
a  guess,  would  be  that  the  cultivated  grass  crop  will  not 
be  more  than  75  per  cent,  and  in  some  of  the  southern 
and  southwestern  territories  not  that.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
position  in  some  of  the  corn-growing  States  to  supply 
the  shortage  of  grass  with  the  shredded  cornstalk,  which, 
in  fact,  makes  a  good  feed,  and  some  farmers  are  pro¬ 
gressive  enough  to  learn  that  by  shredding  their  corn¬ 
stalks  they  are  able  to  supply  their  own  stock  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  and  quality  of  feed,  and  thus  have  their 
entire  hay  crop  to  market.  The  shredded  stalks  will  add 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  forage  to  the  stock 
feed  of  the  country.  The  Winter  wheat  crops  have  been 
very  short;  in  the  territories  south  of  the  Ohio  River  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  have  50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  The  Spring 
wheat  territories  are  indicating  very  good  prospects  at 
the  present  time,  and  if  the  present  crop  matures,  with¬ 
out  damage,  it  will  probably  be  equal  to  any  Spring- 
wheat  crop  that  the  United  States  has  ever  had.  There 
are,  however,  many  things  that  can  happen,  and  as  the 
hot  winds  have  already  taken  the  corn  crop  of  a  large 
part  of  Texas,  it  need  not  be  surprising  if  the  present 
bright  prospects  for  Spring  wheat  in  the  Northwest 
are  changed  into  a  partial  failure  through  damage  from 
heat.  DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY. 

Chicago. 
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FENCE  CORNER  AND  SEEDLING  PEACHES. 

TREES  WITH  TAP  ROOTS— I  think  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  know  why  the  “fence-corner”  tree  is 
hardier  and  longer-lived  than  others,  so  the  cause 
can  be  applied  to  the  orchard  trees.  Nature  designed 
the  peach  tree  to  have  a  tap  root,  and  when  the  tree 
is  forced  to  grow  without  it,  it  appears  to  me  the  tree 
Is  certainly  injured.  My  experience  has  taught  me 
this.  I  have  had  peach  trees  growing  beside  each 
other  (16  feet  apart),  the  one  with  a  tap  root,  the 
other  without;  the  former  were  the  larger  trees,  gave 
the  best  fruit,  lived  longer,  and  were  hardiest  in  bud. 
I  know  of  no  difference  except  the  tap  root.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  plain  to  see.  You  will  not  find  a  nurseryman 
who  will  agree  that  the  tap  root  amounts  to  anything. 
How  stupid  Nature  must  be,  to  grow  a  tap  root  on  a 
tree  when  it  is  of  no  account  or  benefit  to  the  tree! 

Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.  wm.  it.  skillman. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  experience  indicates  that  wnen  the 
roots  are  severely  pruned  at  planting  a  tap  root  is 
formed. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  SEEDLING  PEACHES.— 
When  I  planted  my  first  commercial  orchard  I  was 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  seedling  trees  would 
piove  more  hardy  than  those  which  had  been  budded, 
and  acting  on  that  theory  I  planted  the  seed  for  the 
trees,  selecting  a  variety  which  was  said  to  reproduce 
itself.  The  larger  part  of  the  orchard  was  so  grown, 
but  it  was  a  big  mistake.  The  trees  which  grew  from 
pits  taken  from  seedling  trees  did  reproduce  their 
kind  fairly  true,  but  such  variation  as  there  was  was 
nearly  always  retrograde,  and  I  cut  out  many  trees 
because  the  fruit  was  not  desirable.  The  pits  from 
fruit  of  trees  which  had  been  budded  varied  indefi¬ 
nitely;  mostly  it  was  poor.  But  I  found  the  variation 
of  seedlings  was  not  in  fruit  only.  Many  of  the  va¬ 
riety  which  reproduced  itself  as  to  fruit,  proved  to  be 
less  hardy,  and  I  removed  them  because  the  tops  died 
in  Winter.  As  a  whole,  the  seedling  trees  were  less 
hardy  than  budded  trees  which  I  bought.  I  have 
given  my  experience  with  peach  trees,  as  I  imagine 
the  same  principle  as  to  variation  in  fruit  and  hardi¬ 
ness  may  apply  to  both  peach  and  apple.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

“FENCE-CORNER”  PEACH  TREE.— It  is  no  har¬ 
dier  than  a  cultivated  one.  I  have  a  peach  orchard 
of  10  acres.  I  grew  all  these  trees;  budded  them  on 
seedlings  from  pits  of  the  best  varieties,  such  as  Bar¬ 
nard,  Crosby,  Goldendrop,  etc.  I  set  these  seedlings 
18  feet  each  way,  where  they  now  stand,  and  budded 
them  in  June,  1895.  The  varieties  mainly  were  Tri¬ 
umph,  Alexander,  Elberta,  Goldendrop  arid  Crosby, 
and  this  is  the  first  year  my  Goldendrop  has  failed 
to  produce  a  few  peaches  since  set  in  1895.  I  have 
seedlings  standing  all  around  in  various  places,  and 
they  have  not  proved  to  be  any  hardier  than  Crosby 
or  Goldendrop.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  a  “fence-corner” 
peach  tree  is  hardier  than  a  budded  one.  All  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  the  conditions.  Take  a  “fence-corner” 
peach  tree  and  give  it  high  culture  in  the  orchard, 
make  it  produce  a  tremendous  growth  full  of  sap,  and 
let  it  go  into  Winter  without  Fall  pruning,  and  you 
will  have  the  same  conditions  as  the  budded  tree, 
whereas  the  “fence-corner”  tree  generally  stands  in 
sod,  and  has  always  every  year  of  its  growth  been 
slow,  and  goes  into  Wintei  with  very  little  growth, 
hence  requires  very  little  sap  to  sustain  it.  The 
Champion  is  as  hardy  as  any  “fence-corner”  tree. 

Indiana.  f.  m.  b. 


DRY-POWDER  “SPRAYING”  IN  FLORIDA. 

This  is  our  first  season’s  experience  in  using  dry 
powder — previously  using  spray  pumps  that  have 
been  very  hard  on  both  man  and  team,  and  our  ex¬ 
perience  so  far  pleases  us  very  much  with  the  powder 
gun.  Used  while  dew  is  still  on  the  leaves,  or  after  a 
rain,  the  work  is  better  than  from  any  spray  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  Jumbo  gun  makes  a  perfect  cloud  of 
dust  reaching  both  sides  of  every  leaf.  The  effect  is 
so  much  better  under  those  conditions  that  we  pay 
the  extra  price  for  night  work,  when  we  do  not  have 
enough  time  in  day,  but  even  when  leaves  are  dry 
more  of  the  dust  sticks  than  one  would  expect.  The 
spray  pump  to  give  the  mist-like  spray  that  one 
must  have  for  good  work  must  be  powerful  and  kept 
in  first-class  condition;  hose  and  nozzles  the  same. 
I  do  not  feel  that  my  experience  has  been  long  enough 
to  entitle  me  to  advise  anyone  further  than  to  say 
the  gun  is  very  well  worth  trying.  Our  way  in  spray¬ 
ing  is  to  use  three  carts — two  with  three  men  each. 
One  man  drives  and  pumps  and  two  handle  lines  of 
hose.  The  third  tank  is  filled  and  brought  to  spray¬ 
ers  ready  when  either  of  the  other  carts  is  empty. 
The  tanks  holding  100  gallons  make  a  heavy  load 
when  stops  and  fresh  start  are  so  frequent.  It  has 
taken  this  rig  of  seven  men  and  three  mules  12  days 
to  go  over  grove,  and  now  two  men  do  it  in  four  days, 


but  taking  about  500  pounds  more  material  than  when 
used  in  solution.  The  saving  is  very  large,  and  work 
so  far  as  I  can  see  fully  as  good;  I  think  better.  In 
applying  Bordeaux  Mixture,  though,  I  do  not  think 
the  dry  quite  as  good  as  the  spray,  still  it  does  good 
work,  and  others  no  doubt  are  sometimes  situated  as 
one  piece  of  my  grove  is  now.  I  could  not  get  on  to  it 
with  cart,  but  can  use  the  gun  all  right,  and  a  little 
more  experience  will  no  doubt  help  to  make  dry  as 
lasting  as  the  standard  Bordeaux.  When  using  the 
dry  Bordeaux  we  mix  anything  else  we  want  to  add 
with  it;  sulphur  for  rust,  mite  and  spider,  Paris-green 
for  grasshoppers,  and  leaf-eating  insects,  etc.  In 
working  in  an  old  grove  of  large  trees,  even  if  quite 
a  wind  was  blowing,  the  waste  would  not  be  large, 
as  this  powder  is  so  light  it  floats  and  would  reach 
the  next  row  of  trees.  We  furnish  men  with  Lamb 
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eye  shields;  they  only  cost  25  cents,  and  protect  the 
eyes.  Altogether,  the  change  to  dry  method  has  been 
very  satisfactory  indeed.  For  scale,  though,  of  course 
one  has  to  use  the  pump,  the  kerowater,  which  per¬ 
fectly  mixes  the  materials  in  the  nozzle,  and  so  saves 
labor  making  emulsions.  f.  g.  sampson. 

Florida. 


CALIFORNIA  PLUM  PACKAGE. 

One  of  the  best  choice-fruit  packages  seen  in  this 
market  is  that  in  which  California  plums  are  received, 
Fig.  205,  bottom  upward  to  show  method  of  ventila¬ 
tion.  It  is  16x16x4%  inches  inside  measurement.  The 
ends  are  %  inch  pine.  The  top  consists  of  two  pieces 
7 y2  inches  wide  and  3-16  inch  thick,  and  the  bottom 
and  sides  are  slatted  with  %  inch  material  iy2  inch 
wide,  four  on  the  bottom  and  two  on  each  side,  leav¬ 
ing  spaces  1  y2  to  two  inches  wide.  Two  strong  cleats 
%xy2  inch  hold  the  top  firmly  and  permit  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  where  the  packages  are  piled  up;  and  40 
1%  inch  wire  nails  fasten  the  package  together.  The 
fruit  is  packed  in  four  baskets  of  the  form  shown. 
They  are  6%  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  eight  at  the 
top,  and  four  inches  deep,  holding  a  trifle  less  than 
three  quarts.  They  are  made  of  two  splints  1-20  inch 
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thick,  ventilated  at  the  corners  and  sides.  A  half¬ 
inch  strip  of  tin  pinched  tightly  around  the  top  gives 
the  basket  a  surprising  firmness.  Each  basket  weighs 
iy2  ounce,  and  the  whole  package  about  three  pounds. 


ABSENTEE  POTATO  BEETLES.— Not  long  since  you 
inquired  whether  there  is  any  place  in  the  United  States 
where  the  striped  Colorado  Potato  beetle  is  not  found. 
We  used  to  have  any  amount  of  them  up  to  within 
three  years  ago.  Last  year  1  only  saw  one,  and  that  a 
full  grown  one.  This  year  I  have  seen  only  three  young 
ones.  It  would  seem  that  the  cold  Winter  cleaned  them 
out  three  years  ago.  Potatoes  bid  fair  to  be  an  extra 
heavy  crop  here.  Oats  are  too  heavy  and  are  falling 
down  before  heading  out.  The  corn  crop  is  backward 
owing  to  too  much  rain  and  cold  weather.  Grass  grows 
well,  but  hay  will  be  scarce  owing  to  the  meadows 
being  so  thin.  No  wheat  is  raised  around  here.  Every 
farmer  buys  his  iiour;  oats,  corn  anci  grass  being  the 
principal  crops.  M.  M.  MAHTIN. 

Boone  Co,,  111.  _ _ 
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MODERN  USE  OF  CEMENT  IN  BUILDING. 

Handsome  building  blocks  that  are  hard  to  distin¬ 
guish  from  stone  are  now  being  made  in  commercial 
quantities  for  building  business  fronts  and  dwellings. 

It  is  being  thus  used  very  freely  for  foundation  work 
in  all  kinds  of  dwellings,  barns  and  cribs.  The  use  of 
Portland  cement  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
barrels  a  year  for  a  few  years  past.  From  1899  to 
1900  the  gain  was  3,000,000  barrels.  The  name  Port¬ 
land  cement  does  not  indicate  its  place  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  but  the  character  of  the  article.  The  rise  in  price 
and  increasing  scarcity  of  building  material  have 
called  loudly  for  its  increased  use.  Its  most  unique 
use  at  present  is  in  building  blocks.  These  are  made 
in  molds  by  tamping  and  the  forms  are  removed,  al¬ 
lowing  the  block  to  harden  while  the  forms  are  used 
elsewhere.  If  one  will  take  100  pounds  of  sand  or 
gravel  and  mix  20  pounds  of  cement  with  it,  and  wet 
and  mold  it,  the  block  will  not  fill  quite  as  large  a 
space  as  the  gravel  alone  did  before  the  mixing.  This 
is  because  the  finely-ground  cement  lodges  in  the 
openings  and  the  whole  mass  is  tamped.  The  strength 
of  the  concrete  block  depends  very  much  on  the 
coarseness  of  the  gravel  or  stone.  The  coarser  the 
better,  except  that  the  openings  should  be  filled  with 
sharp  sand  or  gravel.  If  the  gravel  when  thrown  in 
water  makes  the  water  dirty  it  should  be  washed. 
This  dust  on  it  is  one  thing  that  makes  the  block 
weaker  if  made  of  gravel  than  of  crushed  stone. 

The  foundation  to  my  office  was  made  last  year  of 
bowlders  and  gravel,  five  parts  bowlders  the  size  of 
one’s  fist  and  smaller,  three  parts  gravel  and  one 
Portland  cement.  This  is  quite  dilute,  but  the  rocks 
were  the  same  as  a  hollow  in  the  block  so  far  as  the 
proportion  of  cement  was  concerned,  so  that  this 
wall  was  as  strong  as  though  it  had  been  of  gravel  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  four  or  five.  One  can  crush  a 
hard  brick  against  it  now  and  scarcely  scar  it.  The 
cement  block  machines  are  hardly  machines  at  all. 
They  are  molds  so  made  that  the  sides  can  be  easily 
removed  and  false  bottoms  replaced.  The  secret  in 
any  “machine”  for  construction  of  concrete  blocks  is 
in  its  being  convenient  for  handling  the  heavy  stuff 
and  in  its  being  true  and  of  iron,  instead  of  wood,  so 
that  it  will  not  warp  or  spring.  The  machines  now  on 
the  market  seem  high  in  price,  some  charging  as 
high  as  $600,  when  the  castings  probably  didn’t  cost 
$25.  A  good  machine  makes  a  remarkably  perfect 
block  when  properly  handled. 

The  main  secret  of  making  them  is  to  have  a  good 
Portland  cement  ground  very  fine.  It  should  always 
be  bought  subject  to  inspection  and  tested.  In  test¬ 
ing  do  not  take  a  number  of  samples  from  different 
bags  and  mix  them,  but  test  each  bag  or  barrel  sep¬ 
arately.  One  hardly  needs  to  test  every  barrel,  but  it 
is  reasonably  safe  to  inspect  each  and  to  test  several 
in  a  carload.  The  next  secret  that  will  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  without  fatal  results  is  to  see  that  the  cement 
and  roughness  are  well  mixed.  Of  course  it  is  mixed 
dry.  There  are  several  machines  that  mix  by  steam 
power;  probably  the  best  sort  is  that  which  slowly 
revolves  a  barrel-shaped  receiver,  but  for  small  jobs 
one  may  use  a  wide  hoe.  It  is  helpful  to  have  a  two- 
inch  hole  in  the  hoe.  A  shovel  is  also  necessary.  After 
well  mixing  let  one  wet  slowly  with  a  garden  sprink¬ 
ler,  in  small  jobs,  while  others  mix  till  all  is  fairly 
uniformly  dampened.  It  is  not  now  customary  to 
mix  as  vet  as  formerly,  especially  in  molds  where  it 
is  desirable  to  use  the  sides  repeatedly.  The  mold 
is  filled  half  full  and  tamped  with  iron  pestles.  This 
should  be  carefully  done,  so  as  to  fill  out  every  corner 
and  edge  and  to  drive  out  the  air.  The  mixture  is 
not  wet  enough  to  stick  to  the  hand,  and  after  being 
set  out  to  harden,  which  takes  four  days  till  hard 
enough  to  use,  it  should  be  sprinkled  often  to  avoid 
evaporation  from  surface  and  corners,  reducing  the 
water  content  till  it  will  not  harden  well  and  may 
crumble.  Blocks  get  very  much  harder  all  along  for 
several  weeks,  and  improve  for  years.  These  blocks 
are  often  made  30  inches  by  8x10.  Such  a  block  takes 
the  place  of  about  40  bricks.  A  10-inch  wall  is  equal 
in  strength  to  a  13-inch  brick  wall,  and  does  not  need 
the  mud  coat  of  plaster  inside  nor  paint  outside.  One 
can  replace  the  face  side  of  the  machine  with  an  or¬ 
namental  side  of  any  kind.  Sometimes  colored  con¬ 
crete  is  used.  The  writer  has  seen  several  founda¬ 
tions  and  a  few  buildings  made  wholly  of  these  con¬ 
crete  blocks,  and  they  have  a  fine  appearance.  Its 
cost  is  considerably  less  than  brick,  especially  if  lay¬ 
ing  is  considered.  The  blocks  are  usually  hollow,  and 
a  hollow  wall  is  warmer  and  cooler  and  drier.  In 
fact,  the  use  of  concrete  in  building  is  coming  fast. 
The  writer  is  preparing  to  build  a  home  of  these 
blocks  in  a  shady  place,  and  will  build  the  walls  above 
the  roof;  will  make  a  fiat  roof  and  put  a  roof  garden 
on  it.  This  is  the  finest  place  for  evening  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  by  stretching  a  pavilion  one  can  sleep  on 
the  roof  in  extremely  hot  weather.  E.  H.  cqllins. 
Central  Indiana. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in- 
eure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Powder  Paint. 

E.  M Hagumans,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  new 
house  to  paint  and  there  is  an  agent  trying 
to  sell  me  a  powder  paint.  He  wanted  me 
to  buy  a  quantity.  I  offered  to  buy  a  pound 
and  try  it,  but  he  refused.  When  I  offered 
to  buy  a  pound  and  he  refused  to  sell  I  got 
suspicious  of  him. 

Ans. — We  have  never  used  these 
“powder”  paints,  and  cannot  state  from 
experience  how  they  compare  with 
standard  mixtures  of  lead  and  oil.  Your 
offer  to  the  agent  was  fair  enough.  If 
his  paint  is  what  it  is  claimed  to  be  he 
ought  to  be  glad  to  sell  a  pound  and  let 
that  pound  speak  so  well  that  it  will 
sell  a  ton! 

How  to  Plant  Tulipa  Gesneriana. 

P.  ().  C.,  New  Madison.  O. — How  far  apart 
should  I  plant  Tulipa  Gesneriana  in  a  bed 
9x18  feet  for  best  results?  What  kind  of 
soil  is  best  suited  to  this  bulb,  and  what 
is  the  best  time  to  plant?  Is  it  better  to 
take  them  up  each  Summer  or  let  them 
remain  where  planted?  What  is  to  be 
gained  by  taking  them  up?  Do  they  bloom 
early  or  late? 

Ans. — Tulipa  Gesneriana  is  strong 
growing,  and  need  not  be  planted  nearer 
than  five  or  six  inches  apart  each  way. 
A  light  moderately  rich,  well-drained 
soil  suits  the  tulip  best.  Standing  water 
or  sticky  moisture  about  the  roots 
greatly  hinders  growth.  The  bulbs  will 
bloom  better  and  be  less  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease  if  taken  up  every  year  after  the 
foliage  withers,  stored  in  a  cool  airy 
place,  and  cleaned  of  the  old  scales  and 
young  bulblets  before  planting  again. 
These  tulips  are  native  to  rocky  slopes 
in  eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  where  the 
soil  so  thoroughly  dries  out  during 
Summer  that  bulbous  plants  get  a  com¬ 
plete  rest,  which  they  do  not  receive  in 
our  rainy  seasons.  Besides,  the  bulbs 
get  into  fresher  soil  when  taken  up  and 
replanted  than  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  ground.  The  Gesneriana  tulip  is  a 
late-flowering  variety. 

Still  Another  Nursery  Fraud. 

A.  J.  M.,  Mgstic,  Iowa. — Knowing  your  po¬ 
sition  in  regard  to  nursery  and  other 
frauds  will  you  give  notice  that  there  is 
a  man  canvassing  this  neighborhood  for  a 
prominent  Iowa  nursery,  claiming  to  sell 
the  Hood  River  strawberry,  that  does  not 
put  out  any  runners  but  propagates  true 
from  the  seed?  He  says  they  grow  all  their 
nursery  stock  for  five  years,  transplanting 
twice  a  year  to  give  it  better  root  growth. 
He  also  promises  to  reset  all  dead  trees 
free  for  five  years  and  prune  them  without 
charge.  He  asks  about  $1  apiece  for  peach 
trees  that  never  fail  to  bear,  and  also  apri¬ 
cots  and  other  things  in  proportion.  How 
is  that? 

Ans. — Really,  one  gets  tired  hearing 
of  the  many  schemes  that  bad  nursery 
agents  and  some  unprincipled  nursery 
proprietors  concoct  to  secure  good 
money  for  poor  stock.  The  “prominent 
Iowa  nursery”  having  out  an  agent  (and 
there  may  be  several  of  them),  who  is 
telling  such  lies  as  those  mentioned 
ought  to  be  published  as  a  fraud  by  the 
Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society,  and 
any  others  of  similar  character  doing 
business  within  that  State.  In  Kansas 
many  years  ago  our  State  Horticultural 
Society,  through  its  secretary,  did  so  in 
regard  to  a  prominent  Ohio  nursery,  ad¬ 
vertising  the  game  and  its  sequel  in 
many  of  the  State  and  county  papers, 
calling  the  firm  by  name.  They  never 
dared  to  sue  for  damage  or  libel  but 
simply  quit  business  there,  and  went 
East.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 


transplanting  them  twice  each  year  to 
develop  good  root  growth,  it  is  not  true. 
It  is  done,  but  only  once  a  year,  with 
some  kinds  of  evergreens  that  are  very 
difficult  to  transplant,  and  it  does  have 
a  beneficial  effect,  but  it  makes  them 
cost  more  than  a  dollar  each.  With  fruit 
trees  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  done 
even  once  a  year.  We  should  all  like  to 
see  a  peach  tree  that  never  fails  in  Iowa. 
That  is  not  true  in  Georgia,  where  the 
peach  is  at  home.  As  to  the  promise  to 
replant  and  prune  free  for  five  years, 
judge  of  its  fulfillment  by  the  lies  told 
about  the  stock  that  is  to  be  delivered. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

What  to  Do  With  a  Meadow. 

A.  II.  II.,  Rayville,  Md.—I  have  a  field  that 
washes  badly  when  plowed  up.  It  is  now 
in  Timothy,  but  is  pretty  near  run  out.  I 
would  like  to  keep  it  in  Timothy  to  cut 
for  hay.  What  would  I  better  do  with  it? 
How  will  it  do  to  run  over  it  with  the 
spring-tooth  harrow  in  August,  and  after 
it  is  thoroughly  harrowed  sow  on  say  20 
pounds  Timothy  per  acre,  400  pounds  per 
acre  pure  bone  and  100  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre;  then  harrow  it  all  again 
with  the  spring-tooth,  and  next  Spring  top- 
dress  with  say  200  pounds  per  acre  nitrate 
of  soda?  I  have  a  Cutaway  orchard  plow, 
but  that  would  cut  out  what  Timothy  I 
now  have  (there  is  a  good  deal).  Would  it 
be  likely  to  freeze  out  next  Winter?  I 
wish  to  cut  a  paying  crop  of  hay  on  it 
next  year,  say  two  to  three  tons  per  acre. 

Ans. — We  have  never  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  seeding  of  grass  by  scratch¬ 
ing  over  the  old  sod.  We  doubt  whether 
the  spring-tooth  harrow  will  fit  the  land 
so  that  Timothy  will  make  a  good  start. 
We  should  prefer  to  plow  the  field  or 
work  it  up  with  the  Cutaway  and  make 
it  as  fine  as  possible.  Then  sow  about 
10  quarts  each  of  Timothy  and  Red-top 
and  about  four  quarts  of  Red  clover  per 
acre,  using  the  fertilizer  as  you  sug¬ 
gest.  We  would  thoroughly  prepare  the 
soil,  or  else  not  touch  it  at  all.  No  one 
can  guarantee  you  two  or  three  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  next  season.  If  you  fear 
washing,  you  might  fit  the  ground  well 
and  sow  rye  or  wheat  with  the  grass 
seed.  This  will  hold  the  soil  better  and 
the  grain  can  be  cut  while  soft  so  as  to 
yield  over  a  ton  of  good  hay  per  acre. 
In  a  fairly  moist  season  there  will  also 
be  a  late  cutting  of  grass. 

Seeding  to  Grass  and  Grain. 

C.  E.  E.,  Lansingville,  N.  Y. — I  live  on  a 
small  farm;  have  lost  my  seeding  for  two 
years,  and  fear  the  past  Spring  is  not  much 
better.  I  find  next  year  I  shall  be  short 
for  hay.  I  had  thought  of  plowing  a  piece 
as  soon  after  harvest  as  I  could  and  fitting 
the  same  as  for  wheat,  sowing  Timothy 
and  Alsike  clover,  and  at  the  same  time 
sow  about  a  bushe!  of  oats  per  acre  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  seeding  through  the  Winter. 
Would  the  oats  get  large  enough  to  smoth¬ 
er  the  seeding  by  sowing  early?  Could  you 
suggest  something  better?  Will  Alsike 
clover  afford  any  pasture  after  cutting  for 
hay?  If  not,  how  would  it  answer  to  plow 
and  sow  rye  for  Fall  pasture.  How  much 
should  I  sow  per  acre  with  a  drill?  Would 
it  answer  to  sow  in  July?  What  would  its 
manurial  value  be  as  compared  with  Tim¬ 
othy  sod  for  corn  or  oats  next  Spring? 

Ans. — I  can  see  but  one  cause  of  your 
trouble,  a  lack  of  soil  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  the  germination  and  growth  of 
these  small  grass  and  clover  seeds. 
Timothy  and  Red  clover  are  not  the 
natural  growing  plants  upon  most  of 
our  soils.  Grasses  will  grow  everywhere 
if  nature  has  its  course,  but  they  are  in¬ 
variably  the  small  hardy  grasses  like 
Blue  grass.  We  must  have  a  soil  rich  in 
humus  and  in  fine  tilth  for  these  seeds. 

A  soil  full  of  decayed  humus  may  not  be 
a  perfect  well-balanced  soil.  It  is  a 
pretty  safe  soil,  however,  to  bank  on  for 
stalk  growth.  I  would  not  waste  small 
seeds  upon  this  soil  until  it  is  ready  for 
them.  Plow  at  once,  frequently  culti¬ 
vate  until  August  1,  then  sow  two  bush¬ 
els  of  rye  to  the  acre  with  a  drill.  If 


your  judgment  wheat  would  make  a  fair 
crop  sow  that.  Winter  wheat  makes 
fine  hay;  stock  of  all  kinds  eat  it  greed¬ 
ily.  When  the  crop  is  off  plow  and  sow 
at  once  to  buckwheat.  Plow  under  and 
sow  again  to  Winter  grain.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  if  the  crop  looks  thrifty  and 
you  think  safe,  sow  six  quarts  Red 
clover  (Mammoth)  and  six  quarts  Tim¬ 
othy  early  to  catch  the  freezing  and 
thawing.  Use  the  rock  again  when 
sowing  buckwheat,  which  will  increase 
the  grow'th  and  make  just  that  much 
more  vegetable  matter.  I  wish  our  friend 
would  try  this  plan  and  report  the  re¬ 
sult.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  get  a  seeding  regardless  of 
weather  conditions.  If  the  soil  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  as  I  have  imagined,  and  is 
now  fruitful  in  its  output  of  other 
crops  a  dressing  of  quick-lime  may  cor¬ 
rect  acidity  and  warrant  a  crop. 

II.  E.  COOK. 

Seeding  Sandy  Land. 

L.  R.  P.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. — I  would  like  to 
try  seeding  a  piece  of  sandy  land  to  hay 
this  Fall,  for  pasture  next  year.  What 
success  would  I  be  likely  to  have  in  this 
locality?  Would  those  readymade  mix¬ 
tures  advertised  by  seedsmen  be  better 
than  Timothy  and  clover?  The  land  is  in 
pasture  now,  but  I  would  have  all  Summer 
to  work  it  up  in.  I  wish  to  break  it  up 
and  kill  the  grasshoppers. 

Ans. — This  sandy  land  no  doubt  lacks 
humus.  The  present  sod  will  help  the 
soil  when  rotted.  I  would  rather  sow 
the  mixtures  than  Timothy  and  clover. 
I  should  not  advise  sowing  for  perma¬ 
nent  meadow  seeding  alone  upon  this 
kind  of  land.  My  experience  warrants 
seeding  without  nurse  crop  only  upon 
soil  in  the  finest  condition.  We  have 
often  failed  to  get  a  satisfactory  seed¬ 
ing  upon  light  pasture  lands  that  were 
poorly  sodded.  If  I  had  then  as  now 
waited  until  the  soil  was  filled  with 
roots,  decayed,  no  such  trouble  would 
have  followed.  We  dislike  to  part  with 
a  crop,  or  use  some  commercial  mixture 
to  help  along.  These  old  soils  that  have 
been  pastured  need  cultivation  or  per¬ 
haps  aeration,  which  means  breaking 
down  of  plant  food.  Sow  to  rye  this 
Fall  with  manure  or  dissolved  rock,  and 
if  that  best  suits  your  wants  plow  un¬ 
der  next  Spring;  plant  to  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes.  Next  Fall  sow  wheat  with  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  seed.  Do  not  try  to  seed  sandy 
soil  without  first  filling  it  with  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  h.  e.  cook. 


McCormick  corn  machines  enable  the 
farmer  to  double  the  value  of  his  corn 
crop.  He  gets  two  profits  instead  of 
one. — Adv. 


You  gain  a  year  by  planting  pot 
grown  plants;  they  will  bear 
fruit  the  first  season  in  ext  June) 


the  Wonderful  Shasta  Daisy 

flowers  measuring  4  inches  in  diameter.  Hand- 
somecolored  plateand  full  description  in  Vick’s 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Small 
Fruits  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  FREE  for 
the  asking. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
Box  159S  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page 


CELERY  PUNTS  S 

gatlon  method— $1.50  per  thousand.  CLOVEK  8F Fn 
Choice,  clean  Crimson  or  Scarlet  of  my  own  ralRini 
$4  per  bu.:  sacks  free.  J.  C.  ELLIS,  Millsboro  Del 


CELERY 


Plants,  G.  S.  B.,  $1  per  l  000’ 

- --  —  — - —  -  70  cts.500;G.  Pascal,  $1  40 

1.000;  00  cts.  500  Stout,  stocky  plants.  The  seed  is 
thin  In  rich  beds,  and  the  plants  are  kept  in  stpnri„ 
even  growth  by  irrigation.  They  are  sheared  bark 
several  times  during  the  seasjn  to  develop  a  stock,, 
crown  and  large  root  system.  They  are  taken  hi 
expert  help  that  a  large  mass  of  roots  may  be  nre- 
served  to  each  plant.  The  greatest  care  lstaken  in 
every  detail  that  they  may  reach  the  customer  n 
perfectorder.  I  ship  in  ventilated  boxes  with  roots 

in  damp  moss.  1  ship  promptly,  and  give  personal 
care  to  each  order.  I  ship  from  Milne  to  Jowa 
raise  a  million  and  a  half  plants.  Circular  free 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  1,  Chester,  N.  J. 


WHFAT_Nanie  and  yield  of  10  var'eties  wit: 

II  II  Ln  I  sample  mailed  early  to  those  sending  an 
dress.  Smith  Wheat  Farm,  Box  A,  Manchester,  N.y 


Mammoth  White  Winter  Seed  Rye. 

Will  mail  circular  with  picture  of  Rye  shown  at 
I  an-American  Exposition  on  receipt  of  postal 
K.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli.  N  V 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Cabbagie— Danish  Railhead,  $1  per  1,000,  Celerv— 
White  Flume  and  Giant  Pascal.  $1.20  per  1000' 
and  transplanted  plants,  $2  per  1.000.  Samnlps' 
5  cents.  LDDWIG  MOSBAIK,  85th  St.,  near  South' 
Chicago  Aye.,  Chicago,  111. 


flnmn  0  e  of  lhem-  sow  mj 

UIIIUII  Octo  hardy  White,  earliest,  Yellow 
and  Red.  .1  kinds.  Send  for  testimonials  and  prices 
RKAULIEU.  the  Onion  Specialist,  Woodhaven  N  V 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. — New  crop  now 
ready.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  llox  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


QRDERS  booked  now  for  new  ciop  Crimson  Clove 
seed  ready  June  15.  Popular  prices.  Seed  guar 
anteed.  Write  .JOHN  J.  ROSA,  Milford,  Del. 


r  ui  odic  Peas,  $2  bu.;  100  bushels  Earl 
Black-eyed  Peas.  $2  bushel ;  500  bushels  Delaware 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $3.50  bushel 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


umdenu  1893.  Plants  and  Seed  for  Sale. 
LYNDEN  GINSENG  AND  STOCK  FARM, 
Silas  Timerman  &  Son.  Clockville.  N.  Y. 


Peach,  Apple  and 
Pear  Buds. 

Send  list  of  wants  t*o  be  priced  Can  furnish  in 
large  oi  small  quantities 

J.  ii.  HARRISON  As  SONS.  Berlin,  Aid. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

eend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  3J  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  July  I. 

T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia.  N.  J. 


THE  PRESIDENT 

STRA W BERRY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  calls  it  *  the  most 
promising  new  variety  o J  the  year." 

It  has  been  carefully  tested  for  four  years,  and 
not  offered  for  Bale  until  fully  matured.  It  has 
been  grown  in  field  culture,  and  marketed  in 
large  quantities  by  the  side  of  other  leading 
varieties  leading  them  all  in  the  qualities  de¬ 
manded  in  big  berries  for  a  critical  market. 
Large,  Firm,  High  Colored,  Well  Flavored. 

POTTED  PLANTS  FOR  SALE! 

Per  dozen,  S3.  Per  50,  S10. 

Per  100,  SIB. 

Stock  all  in  originator’s  hands.  Buyers  protected 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Lambertville,  N.J. 

Send  for  Circular.  Mention  this  Paper. 


DWYER’S  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  Catalogue  ( now  ready ) 
of  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants, 
Celery,  Cabbage,  etc.  Pot-Grown 
Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Ivy,  etc. 
A  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  Vines  and  Plants. 


This  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plates, 
mailed  free— write  for  it  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


son  why  the  Iowa  people  might  not  have 
equal  protection.  The  Hood  River 
strawberry  does  not  succeed  very  well  in 


stable  manure  is  at  hand  use  it,  spread 
very  thin  if  necessary  to  cover  the  field, 
using  500  pounds  of  dissolved  rock  to 


W  Strongest  Guarantee  under  the  Sun.  See  Rogers’  5  to  1.  Jgfl 

Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


the  East,  and  it  is  not  devoid  of  runners, 
nor  is  it  nor  can  it  be  propagated  true 
from  seed.  So  far  as  any  nurseryman 
keeping  fruit  trees  for  five  years  and 


the  acre  with  it.  Why  sow  rye?  Be¬ 
cause  the  plant  can  thrive  upon  coarse 
food;  next  Spring  after  the  kernel  has 
formed  but  not  filled,  cut  for  hay.  If  in 


PRIMSON  GLOVER 

U  free‘  HENRY  A.  DREER.  7td  C 


In  sowing  this  valuable  clover  it  is  important 
that  American  seed  is  used.  We  supply  gen¬ 
uine  Delaware  seed  ouly.  Our  special  circular 
describing  uses  of  Crimson  Clover  is  mailed 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Ball-Bearings  Lighten  Labor. — In 
common  with  the  Hope  Farm  man  and 
other  sufferers  I  am  often  called  to  ac¬ 
tive  service  at  the  washing  machine, 
while  my  better  half  acts  as  mistress 
of  ceremonies.  Formerly  this  was  a  day 
for  fasting  and  sober  reflection.  Thanks 
to  our  new  washing  machine  it  is  now 
robbed  of  all  its  terrors.  This  is  how 
we  use  it.  Clothes  are  put  in  soak  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  Next  morning,  four  pail¬ 
fuls  of  water  and  one  bar  of  good  soap, 
thinly  shaved,  are  put  into  the  boiler, 
over  gasoline  fire,  and  brought  to  boil¬ 
ing  point.  While  water  is  heating  the 
soaked  clothes  are  put  through  wringer; 
and  tubs  are  rinsed.  Four  sheets,  eight 
pillow  slips  and  half  a  dozen  fine  towels, 
or  other  things  of  equal  bulk,  are  put  in 
machine.  The  boiling  suds  is  poured  on, 
cover  shut  down,  and  I  take  a  chair  be¬ 
side  the  machine,  working  lever  back 
and  forth  about  15  inches.  Two  coiled 
springs,  assisted  by  the  ball  bearings, 
make  as  nearly  as  is  possible  to  attain, 
perpetual  motion.  Five  minutes  finishes 
the  batch,  and  it  is  finished,  as  we  have 
yet  to  find  any  use  for  the  washboard. 
The  mistress  fishes  the  clothes  from  the 
hot  suds,  guiding  them  through  the 
wringer,  while  I  turn  the  crank.  Anoth¬ 
er  batch  is  put  in  the  machine,  and  the 
work  goes  steadily  on  until  all  the  white 
clothes  are  rubbed.  The  suds  is  now 
drawn  from  the  machine  by  pulling  a 
plug.  As  there  is  no  inside  toggery,  the 
machine  is  quickly  rinsed  and  filled  with 
clear  water,  which  has  been  heated  while 
the  rubbing  progressed.  The  starch  has 
also  been  prepared,  and  fire  is  turned 
out.  Two  tubs,  one  of  clear,  the  other 
of  blue  water,  are  on  the  bench.  As  fast 
as  the  clothes  are  run  through  the  hot 
water  in  the  machine,  they  are  rinsed, 
blued  and  starched.  While  the  feminine 
operator  hangs  these  out,  1  put  half  a 
bar  of  soap  (previously  dissolved),  into 
the  water  in  machine,  which  is  still  hot, 
and  wash  the  colored  clothes.  These  are 
sorted  so  as  to  put  those  as  nearly  alike 
in  color  as  possible  in  the  same  batch. 
Putting  the  clothes  into  the  tub  without 
folding  or  rolling,  and  having  the  water 
only  moderately  hot,  there  is  no  trouble 
with  the  colors  running.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  this  work  is  done  in  the 
shade  of  a  big  apple  tree  conveniently 
near  the  kitchen  door.  We  do  not  com¬ 
mence  work  until  after  breakfast,  and 
can  finish  in  ample  time  to  get  dinner  by 
noon.  Standing  under  a  young  lady’s 
window  in  the  moonlight,  singing  “0 
Genevieve  I’d  die  for  thee”  may  be  all 
right,  but  when  you  have  taken  her  to 
wife,  she’ll  appreciate  your  standing  by 
the  tub,  to  the  refrain — “0  Genevieve 
I’ll  rub  for  thee.” 

Marketing  Peaks. — The  trade  for 
which  we  cater  will  have  nothing  but 
the  best.  It  is  quite  a  long  job  to  put 
up  even  10  or  12  bushels  of  pears  where 
each  one  is  handled  separately.  I 
stepped  into  a  store  on  Woodward  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit,  three  or  four  years  ago,  to 
inquire  the  price  of  pears.  It  was  the 
largest  table  supply  house  in  Michigan. 
They  sought  nothing  but  the  very  best 
trade  of  the  city.  It  went  without  say¬ 
ing  that  nothing  but  gilt-edged  stock 
need  apply.  This  was  in  September. 
Pears  were  a  drug,  with  most  of  the  crop 
being  fed  to  the  hogs.  You  must  have 
the  pears.  They  must  be  large  and 
smooth.  They  must  have  the  right  color 
and  shape.  The  manager  told  me  they 
could  handle  some  Bartletts,  but  only 
the  best  grades.  Returning  home  I  took 
three  berry  baskets  and  graded  the  pears 
according  to  size.  They  were  polished 
with  a  cotton  cloth.  I  placed  them  in 
the  baskets  and  enclosing  all  in  a 
satchel  I  returned  to  the  store.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  and  manager  were  both  in.  I 
called  them  aside  and  opened  up  my 
satchel.  The  manager  inquired  if  the 
stock  would  average  with  the  samples? 
“If  not  don’t  pay  me,”  I  replied.  He  in¬ 


quired  the  price.  “The  highest  possible 
figure  you  can  pay,’’  I  said.  They  were 
graded  by  sizes  as  firsts,  seconds  and 
pickling  pears.  His  offer  was  $1.40, 
$1.25  and  85  cents  per  bushel.  The  hired 
man  thought  it  a  pretty  slow  way  to  put 
up  fruit.  I  saw  he  would  fail  to  do  the 
work  right,  so  he  went  at  other  work. 
My  wife  and  I  engineered  the  pear  busi¬ 
ness.  They  wanted  the  pears  in  bushel 
baskets.  I  took  new  ones  and  lined  them 
with  clean  paper.  They  were  taken  one 
by  one  and  polished  with  a  cotton  cloth 
until  they  shone,  each  one  going  into  its 
proper  place.  When  a  basket  was  filled 
it  was  covered  with  new  clean  paper  se¬ 
curely  tied  down.  They  didn’t  need  any 
tarletan  to  make  them  show  up  larger 
or  to  hide  defects.  When  all  was  ready 
they  were  set  into  the  spring  wagon.  I 
covered  them  with  blankets  and  started 
marketward.  It  was  hot,  and  there  were 
pears  galore.  Sellers  were  begging  buy¬ 
ers  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  I  saw  many 
as  good  as  mine,  but  they  were  not  “put 
up.”  Their  long  journey  to  market  over 
dusty  roads  gave  them  a  tired  look. 
Pears  loose  in  wagons,  or  at  most  put  up 
in  slat  boxes,  were  not  selling  well  just 
then.  The  hot  weather  and  the  glut 
made  me  a  little  shaky.  But  there  was 
no  trouble.  I  drew  my  money,  simply 
exchanging  my  baskets  for  a  like  num¬ 
ber  of  empties. 

Potato  Talk. — You  can  get  top  prices 
for  new  potatoes  provided  you  get  them 
into  market  before  anyone  else  has 
them.  I  sent  to  a  grower  for  two  barrels 
assorted  varieties.  They  cost  me  a 
pretty  good  price  laid  down.  There  was 
one  bushel  Early  Six  Weeks.  I  figured 
that  if  I  could  get  potatoes  in  six  weeks 
from  planting  I  could  make  some  of  the 
neighbors  grow  green  with  envy.  I  fit¬ 
ted  the  ground  just  as  early  as  I  thought 
it  safe.  The  bushel  of  Six  Weeks  was 
washed  and  soaked  for  1 %  hour  in  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  mixture,  and  spread 
upon  a  rack  to  dry.  The  seed  was  care¬ 
fully  cut,  one  eye  to  the  piece.  They 
were  planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart  by 
18  inches  in  the  row,  one  piece  to  the 
hill.  They  had  the  best  of  culture,  with 
never  a  weed  allowed  to  grow.  They 
were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
I  said  that  the  weeds  did  not  grow, 
neither  did  the  potatoes  to  any  extent. 
I  got  a  little  worried,  for  the  scientists 
said  that  a  vigorous  growth  of  vines 
and  foliage  was  absolutely  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  tubers.  There 
were  22  rows  110  feet  in  length.  Three 
rows  on  the  north  side  of  the  patch  grew 
strong  and  thrifty  tops  as  one  could 
desire.  The  rest  of  the  rows  with  one 
consent  began  to  make  excuses,  and 
never  quit  it  from  start  to  finish.  The 
plants  never  made  more  than  10  to  12 
inches  in  height,  with  very  rarely  more 
than  a  single  stalk  to  the  hill.  How  did 
they  yield?  About  four  bushels,  most 
of  them  fair  size,  nice  and  smooth.  The 
three  rows  of  rank-growing  vines  that 
were  always  vigorous  never  produced  a 
dozen  marketable  potatoes.  They  were, 
however,  set  full  of  little  fellows  from 
the  size  of  a  robin’s  egg  down  to  a  buck¬ 
shot.  What  was  the  trouble?  Some 
would  say  the  soil  was  poor.  It  grew 
good  crops  previously,  and  afterward. 
Some  would  say  I  destroyed  the  seed  by 
soaking.  Well,  some  of  it  sent  up  rank 
tops  at  least.  What  do  I  say?  Really, 
I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 

DEAFNESS  AND  THE  TELEPHONE. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  use  of  the 
telephone  tends  in  time  to  cause  deafness. 
What  has  been  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  used  the  instrument? 

Our  experience  does  not  indicate  that 
those  who  habitually  use  the  telephone 
become  gradually  deaf  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  no  ear  disease  has  ever  been 
caused  by  its  use.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  after  becoming  accustomed  to 
using  the  telephone  a  person  can  hear 
better  through  it  than  he  could  when  un¬ 


accustomed  to  its  use.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  this  is  not  due  to  in¬ 
creased  acuteness  of  hearing  but  rather 
to  being  able  to  concentrate  one’s  at¬ 
tention  on  what  is  heard,  and  to  dis¬ 
regard  all  outside  sounds. 

N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.  h.  f.  tiiurber. 

The  continual  use  of  the  telephone 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  hearing 
more  acute,  as  has  been  our  experience. 
I  know  from  observation  that  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  an  aid  to  the  deaf,  as  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  note  but  a  few  days  ago,  the 
person  being  so  deaf  as  not  to  hear  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation  but  receives  same 
over  the  telephone  without  a  particle  of 
trouble.  b.  m.  kernan. 

Racine,  Wis. 

It  is  true  in  the  writer’s  experience 
that  the  constant  or  frequent  use  of  the 
telephone  applied  to  one  ear  without 
changing  will  develop  acute  sense  of 
hearing  in  that  organ,  while  the  opposite 
organ  will  either  lose  the  natural  acute¬ 
ness  or  remain  normal,  so  that  I  have 
frequently  been  led  to  believe  the  im¬ 
provement  was  at  the  expense  of  unused 
ear.  Our  chief  operator  was  almost 
totally  deaf  in  her  right  ear,  but  the 
persisted  application  of  the  receiver  to 
that  side  has  rendered  her  hearing  about 
normal.  I  might  name  several  cases  of 
some  of  our  most  prominent  people  who 
had  telephones  installed  in  their  resi¬ 
dences  for  the  express  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  the  hearing  of  some  member, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  it  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  a  success.  It  may  be  that  if 
one  ear  was  diseased  undue  irritation 
caused  by  excessive  vibration  might  be 
detrimental  in  some  cases,  but  I  think 
that  it  would  be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  h.  b.  scott. 

Clinton,  Iowa. 

I  never  knew  of  a  case  where  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  telephone  ever  affected 
the  human  ear.  Two  of  the  operators 
in  my  employ  have  used  the  telephone 
daily  for  over  seven  years,  and  their 
hearing  is  in  no  way  affected.  The  ear 
is  in  danger  if  using  the  telephone  dur¬ 
ing  a  thunderstorm,  as  the  lines  attract 
the  lightning,  and  if  it  follows  the  line 
to  the  receiver  it  produces  a  very  loud 
snap,  that  often  causes  temporary  deaf¬ 
ness,  and  good  authorities  claim  that  in 
such  cases  there  is  danger  of  breaking 
the  ear  drum.  Operators  over  long  lines 
remove  their  receiver  during  a  thunder¬ 
storm.  A  fact  often  brought  to  my  at¬ 
tention  is  the  surprise  to  deaf  people 
when  using  the  telephone.  They  come 
into  the  office  and  ask  the  operator  to 
talk  for  them,  but  after  a  little  persua¬ 
sion  they  themselves  try  it,  and  to  their 
surprise  are  able  to  hear  distinctly. 
There  are  two  subscribers  in  this  ex¬ 
change  who  are  so  deaf  they  cannot  hear 
their  bell  ring,  but  can  talk  over  the 
telephone  with  ease.  I  should  say  that 
the  telephone  is  a  stimulant  to  the  deaf 
ear,  rather  than  an  injury. 

Dover,  N.  H.  w.  j.  webb. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


WURLITZER 


Brass  band 

INSTRUMENTS,  DRUMS,  ETC. 

Reduced  Prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  see  , 
new  80-pp.  Cat.  B.  MAILED  FREE. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlltrer  Co., 

178  K.  4lli  St.,  CIKUAMTI,  O. 


FOUR 

FREE 


FOR 

FARMERS 


They  are  four  good  books  on 
cultivation  and  fertilization. 

We  mail  them  free  to  any 
farmer  who  will  send  his  name 
and  address. 

Another  good  friend  is 

POTASH 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
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Exhibition 

stock  won’t  pet  scratched,  or  their  beauty  marred 
In  PAGE  fence  enclosures. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Cood’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Cnr]  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo- 
ylsta.  This  Soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  *2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs.  14.50;  Half-Barrel, 
170  lbs.,  3J*c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3$4o.  Large 
inantltles,  Speolal  Rates.  Bend  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD.  030  N.  Front  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


School  of  Practical  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture. 

Courses  in  Fruit  Culture,  Gardening,  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Farming  Begins  September  0, 1002. 
Open  to  men  and  women  for  training  In  practical  and 
scientific  work  Catalogue. 

GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Director, 
Brlarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  Chosen 
a  Profession? 

□  Men  are  in  demand  at  good  salaries  in  the  pro* 
fession  of  agriculture.  If  thoroughly  familiar 
with  farm  work,  you  are  already  well  started  in 
this  profession.  Study  will  supply  the  rest. 
Perhaps  it  will  cost  you  less  than  you  think. 
Send  your  address. 

RHODE  ISLAND  COLLEGE,  Kingston,  L.  I. 


MACHINERY 


Best  ami  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue 

I00MER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Went  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  Jf.  Y. 


PEACH 

BASKETS 

2,  4,  G,  8, 10, 12, 14  and 
10-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 


Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 


Write  for  new  1902  Catalogue. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1884. 


We  Make  Carriers  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Plums 

No.  41— The  new  South  Side  Patent  Nesting  Carrier  with  six  four-quart  baskets.  Car  load  2,000 
more  or  less.  Made  up  ready  for  use. 

No.  41 — The  Pauel  End  Carrier  with  six  four-quart  baskets.  Car  load  2,500,  more  or  less,  in  K.  D. 
No.  18 — The  nine-quart  Peach  and  Plum  Basket,  handle  and  cover,  and  a  raised  slat  top. 

If  interested,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  SOUTH  SIDE  MFC.  CO.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


rpj  nWlNfw  M  ABF  PACY  After  years  of  patient  effort  we  have  perfected  and  hold  let- 
iLv/YTliHJ  llrtUL  Lno  1 ,  ters  patent  for  a  device  which  will  prove  a  greater  boon  to  the 
farmer  than  any  invention  of  the  age.  By  the  use  of  our  trucks  which  are 
easily  attached  to  any  beam  plow,  new  or  old.  a  furrow  uniform  In  width  and 
depth  can  be  secured.  Mr.  Shaffer,  of  Newtleld,  N.  V„  writes:  "it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  easy  the  truck  does  away  with  the  hard  labor  of  plowing.”  If  you 
would  profit  by  the  experience  of  everyone  who  has  used  them  you  would  not 
delay  a  day  in  ordering  a  set.  Our  new  trucks  are  guaranteed  perfect  in 
construction  and  operation.  Arms  malleable  iron.  Axle  chilled  steel. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Fast  seller  every  where.  Big  money  for  workers.  No 
charge  for  territory.  WONDER  PLOW  CO..  7  Factory  St..  St.  Clair.  Mich. 


$5  a  Set 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Plum  Sense  Lacking. — Fig.  203,  first 
page,  represents  about  one  foot  of  a 
bearing  branch  of  Burbank  plum  cut  In 
late  June,  after  the  regular  “drop”  of 
weak  and  unpollenized  stone  fruits  had 
ceased.  The  remaining  plums — there 
were  several  more  which  were  broken 
off  before  the  photograph  was  taken — 
were  firmly  attached,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  hang  unless  blown  off  by  storms, 
weakened  by  starvation  or  destroyed  by 
rot.  The  branch  is  not  an  unusual  spe¬ 
cimen,  there  were  scores  of  similar  over¬ 
loaded  ones  on  our  five-year  Burbank 
tree,  but  a  glance  will  show  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  bringing  such  crowded 
fruit  clusters  to  anything  like  perfection. 
The  only  thing  to  do  when  a  fruit  tree 
displays  such  a  lack  of  sense  in  setting 
more  fruits  than  it  can  possibly  ripen 
satisfactorily  is  conscientiously  to  thin 
out,  after  the  natural  drop  has  ceased 
and  before  the  stones  harden,  to  some¬ 
thing  like  a  reasonable  number,  spacing 
the  remaining  fruits  as  regularly  as  pos¬ 
sible  along  the  branches.  The  twig 
shown  in  the  picture  could  carry  three 
or  four  plums  fairly  well,  and  the  relief 
from  crowding  would  be  quickly  shown 
by  rapidly  increasing  growth.  The  Bur¬ 
bank  plum  is  especially  susceptible  to 
the  Monilia  fungus  or  brown  rot,  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  region  that  whenever  one  plum 
of  this  variety  touches  another  both  will 
be  destroyed  by  rot  before  ripening,  un¬ 
less  the  weather  should  be  especially  dry 
and  unfavorable  for  the  spread  of  fun¬ 
gous  troubles.  Other  Japans,  notably 
Satsuma  and  Red  June,  have  a  similar 
weakness;  while  such  kinds  as  Abund¬ 
ance,  Chabot,  and  in  some  localities 
Berckmans,  while  not  exempt  from  rot, 
seldom  lose  the  whole  crop  by  this  pest. 
The  writer  undertook  scientifically  to 
thin  the  young  plums  from  the  tree 
bearing  the  branch  illustrated  and  found 
it  required  nearly  five  hours’  careful 
work.  At  this  rate  of  progress  it  is  not 
likely  he  could  soon  get  a  job  as  fruit 
thinner  in  a  commercial  orchard.  The 
effort  was  made  to  space  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  fruits  five  or  six  inches  apart,  and 
allow  no  growing  plum  to  lie  in  contact 
with  another.  The  result  is,  at  this 
writing,  very  comforting,  as  the  tree 
hangs  as  full  as  it  ever  should  of  finely 
developed  fruits,  among' which  no  rot 
has  yet  appeared.  Burbank  is  almost 
unique  among  plums  in  the  density  of 
its  flower  clusters,  a  single  spur  often 
developing  a  ball  of  bloom  so  crowded 
as  to  resemble  the  inflorescence  of  the 
common  garden  onion,  and  a  surprising¬ 
ly  large  number  of  these  compressed 
blooms  are  effectively  pollinated  in  good 
weather.  This  reckless  prodigality  in 
setting  more  fruits  than. can  possibly  be 
developed  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  disfa¬ 
vor  this  otherwise  excellent  Oriental 
plum  is  falling  into  in  the  East  and 
South,  as  rot  is  quite  sure  to  carry  off 
the  crowded  fruits  if  they  escape  the 
usual  period  of  early  starvation.  Some 
of  the  new  hybrids  of  the  various  Japan 
varieties  appear  to  be  rather  sparse 
bloomers,  on  young  trees  at  least,  and 
in  this  respect,  by  avoiding  crowding 
and  consequent  direct  transmission  of 
rot,  are  superior  to  their  parents.  Shiro, 
one  of  Luther  Burbank’s  promising  hy¬ 
brids,  blooms  in  a  rather  scattering 
manner,  and  the  delicious  fruits  have 
almost  entirely  resisted  the  rot  the  last 
two  trying  seasons.  We  have  hopes 
that  several  more  of  these  new  creations 
will  prove  of  real  utility,  and  are  bud- 
ding  over  our  Satsuma  and  other  dis¬ 
carded  varieties  with  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  kinds.  We  want  sorts  bearing 
plenty  of  good  fruit,  while  possessing 


more  “plum  sense”  than  regularly  to 
set  more  fruits  than  can  come  to  ma¬ 
turity  without  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  careful  hand  thinning,  or  the  danger 
of  breaking  down  the  trees  from  over¬ 
loading. 

Good  Garden  Peas. — Probably  the 
greatest  debt  our  gardens  owe  to  Brit¬ 
ish  horticulture  is  the  late  wonderful 
improvement  in  culinary  peas.  There  is 
scarcely  another  economic  plant  show¬ 
ing  such  real  improvement,  largely 
brought  about  by  careful  and  systematic 
selection  by  English  growers.  A  flood 
■of  new  varieties  is  announced  every 
Spring,  but  most,  while  excellent  in 
themselves,  fail  to  show  distinct  quali¬ 
ties.  The  Gradus  or  Prosperity,  now  be¬ 
fore  the  public  several  years,  is  taking 
rank  as  a  standard,  and  gives  almost 
universal  satisfaction  from  its  large 
size,  earliness,  productiveness  and  su¬ 
perb  table  quality.  We  have  just  grown 
samples  of  Thomas  Laxton,  from  Lax- 
ton  Brothers,  Bedford,  England,  the 
originators  of  many  of  the  best  large- 
podded  peas  now  in  cultivation.  It  is 
an  extremely  early  variety  for  a  large 
sugary,  wrinkled  sort,  coming  in  a  day 
or  two  ahead  of  Gradus.  The  pods  and 
peas  were  about  as  large  as  those  of 
that  favorite.  The  quality  is  of  the  very 
highest,  tender,  sweet  and  delicious.  The 
plants  were  rugged  and  hardy,  growing 
about  16  inches  high,  and  as  even  as  if 
trimmed  by  hand.  The  crop  produced 
was  large,  and  could  have  been  cleared 
in  two  pickings,  had  it  not  seemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  save  some  seed.  This  origi¬ 
nator’s  seed  had  been  very  carefully 
bred,  as  was  shown  by  a  planting  sown 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  of  the  same 
variety  from  one  of  the  most  reliable 
American  seed  firms.  The  latter  sample 
had  probably  been  grown  a  season  in 
this  climate,  and  while  identical  with 
the  imported  seed  in  all  essentials,  was 
much  less  even  in  growth.  The  largest 
and  finest  pea,  in  the  fresh  shelled  state, 
grown  this  year  was  Magnum  Bonum, 
which  came  for  first  trial  in  1901  from 
F.  Ambler,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  The 
flavor  is  unsurpassed,  and  it  is  strong 
growing  and  hardy,  but  scarcely  as  pro¬ 
ductive,  from  this  second  generation 
seed,  as  Gradus  or  the  new  Laxton. 
Among  varieties  of  home  origin  Nott’s 
Prolific,  which  originated  with  Richard 
Nott,  Burlington,  VL,  is  most  generally 
useful.  It  will  not  produce  as  great 
bulk  of  shelled  peas  as  the  above  large 
sorts  under  high  culture,  but  it  is  very 
handy  to  have  around.  It  can  be  sown 
at  any  time  from  early  Spring  to  late 
August,  in  any  unoccupied  place,  and  is 
quite  certain  to  return  in  due  time  a  fair 
crop  of  good-sized,  well-flavored  peas, 
not  quite  as  sugary  perhaps  as  the  large 
fancy  kinds,  but  far  better  than  the  best 
of  the  round-seeded  varieties.  The 
Dwarf  White  Marrowfat  sent  out  by 
Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  is  a 
iplendid  late  pea,  more  compact,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  reliable,  in  our  estimation, 
than  any  of  its  class,  and  with  the  true 
rich  marrowfat  flavor.  It  is  of  tolerably 
rapid  growth  for  a  marrowfat,  and  may 
rather  be  classed  as  a  second  early  or 
main  crop  than  a  really  late  variety,  but 
by  delaying  the  planting  until  May  one 
can  get  good  peas  in  late  July  if  mildew 
is  not  too  prevalent.  The  Dwarf  Mar¬ 
rowfat  does  not  greatly  exceed  three 
feet  in  height  and  can  be  well  grown 
without  staking.  In  moist  weather  and 
when  well  fed  it  produces  pods  for  a 
considerable  time,  affording  several 
pickings.  There  are  so  many  peas,  list¬ 
ed  in  the  catalogues,  that  every  garden¬ 
er  may  have  his  own  little  list  of  favor¬ 
ites,  but  we  have  no  occasion  to  plant 
other  than  the  varieties  above-mention¬ 
ed  except  for  trial  purposes. 

BrG  Gooseberries. — A  quart  of  Tri¬ 
umph  gooseberries  received  from  G.  M. 
D.,  Stuyvesant  Fruit  Farms,  Irvington, 

N.  J.,  counted  out  just  75  berries,  weigh¬ 
ing  27  ounces,  and  made  a  remarkably 
fine  sample  of  this  excellent  variety. 
They  came  very  close  to  exhibition  size 
of  the  best  European  sorts.  The  Tri¬ 
umph  gooseberry  is  "a  great  success  in 
the  Middle  States,  wherever  it  is  given 
a  fair  trial.  w.  v.  f. 


CHAUTAUQUA  STRAWBERRIES. 

Having  made  quite  a  specialty  of  straw¬ 
berries  for  the  Chautauqua  Lake  trade  for 
several  years,  I  wish  to  add  my  mite  of 
testimony  for  the  superior  quality  of  the 
Van  Deman  strawberry  for  first  early.  I 
think  this  matter  of  quality  has  been  well- 
nigh  overlooked  or  set  aside  in  the  Van 
Deman  as  in  many  other  very  desirable 
varieties,  in  the  struggle  to  get  something 
that  would  produce  “big  berries  and  lots 
of  them,”  and  often  seemingly  regardless 
of  quality.  It  is  true  that  varieties  differ 
as  to  quality  in  different  localities,  and  it 
is  equally  true  that  any  variety  will  vary 
from  year  to  year  in  a  variable  climate 
and  under  different  methods  of  culture. 
But  this  tendency  seems  to  be  much 
greater  with  some  varieties  than  with 
others.  With  me.  under  various  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Van  Deman  is  uniformly  of 
high  quality  and,  while  moderately  firm 
holds  up  -well  and  looks  bright  in  the 
market.  The  blossoms  suffered  very  little 
from  frost,  while  such  varieties  as  New 
York,  Maximus  and  Nick  Ohmer  and  some 
others  were  damaged  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  this  Spring.  The  Excelsior  colors 
up  several  days  earlier,  but  being  very 
firm  should  be  left  that  time  to  ripen  In 
flavor,  otherwise  it  is  unutterably  sour. 
One  drawback  we  find  with  Van  Deman; 
it  is  impossible  to  make  it  load  up  with 
berries  as  it  should  to  be  a  profitable  majr- 
ket  berry.  We  have  never  yet  succeeded 
in  making  it  set  nearly  all  the  bloom. 

Clyde  has  proved  quite  variable  with  us; 
rots  badly  in  moist  cloudy  weather. 
Plant  growth  needs  stimulating  in  Spring 
of  fruiting  year,  when  with  plenty  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  sunshine  the  quality  and  color 
will  be  very  good,  while  the  yield  is  some¬ 
thing  prodigious.  If  these  conditions  are 
not  present  they  are  about  the  poorest  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  strawberry  that  can  be  found. 
True,  they  are  immense,  and  size  is  well 
sustained  to  the  last.  But  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  "good  goods”  even  if  they  do 
come  in  wee  bundles.  When  the  Fameuse 
apple,  the  Seckel  pear  and  the  Delaware 
grape  yield  the  standard  of  excellence  to 
some  of  their  coarse-grained  overgrown 
competitors  it  will  be  time  enough  to  turn 
down  the  Van  Deman  strawberry  and 
plant  in  its  place  some  marvelous  novelty 
with  a  catchy  name,  whether  it  can  be 
relied  upon  to  gro%v  berries  that  are  fit  to 
eat  or  not.  I  have  tested  a  multitude  of 
varieties  in  the  past  10  years,  and  have 
cut  down  to  a  very  few  that  are  best 
adapted  to  my  soil  and  market.  We  made 
our  first  picking  for  market  this  season  on 
June  10  and  to-day,  July  14,  we  are  still 
selling  berries  from  the  field.  We  grow 
for  first  early  Excelsior  and  Van  Deman, 
followed  closely  by  Crescent.  Greenville, 
Clyde,  Wm.  Belt,  Sample  aud  Nick  Ohmer, 
closing  the  season  with  Gandy  and  Hunn, 
which  makes  a  long  unbroken  succession. 
We  are  planting  less  Clyde  and  shall  drop 
them  entirely.  We  have  been  testing 
Rough  Rider,  which  does  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory  so  fat.  We  expected  an  extra 
late  berry,  and  found  it  ripening  through 
a  long  season  with  only  a  few  small  ones 
as  late  as  the  Gandy  which  I  think  far 
superior,  as  it  ripens  all  its  berries  very 
late  and  is  much  ahead  in  quality.  Hunn 
we  find  the  best  for  extra  late,  but 
worthless  unless  sprayed.  j.  w.  w. 

Stow,  N.  Y. 


R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Per  Annum 

Sums  of  $50.00  Vpward 


Interest 
From  Day  of 
Deposit  to 
Day  of 
Withdrawal. 
Interest 
Paid 

Quarterly 
by  Check. 


T7IK  have  nothing  to  interest 
W  speculative investors, bul  we 
earn  5  per  cent,  for  conservative 
depositors,  and  furnish  every 
safeguard  known.  Our  invest¬ 
ments  are  in  gilt-edged  real  es¬ 
tate  securities.  Capital  paid  in, 
Sl.ooo.uoo;  Assets,  $1,600,000;  Sur¬ 
plus.  $185,000.  Regularly  inspect¬ 
ed  hy  and  under  absolute  super¬ 
vision  of  the  St  ate  Banking  Dept. 
Endorsed  and  recommended  hy 
many  prominent  clergymen, pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  men. 

Write  for  detailed 
information. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 
1134-5  Broadway,  Hew  York 


ELECTRIC 


FOR  STRENGTH 

You  are  through  with 
wagon  worry  forever  when 
you  buy  one  of  our 

HANDY  WAGONS. 

'They  carry  4000  lbs.  and  do 
_  It  easily,  and  don’t  cost  a 

fortune  either.  Write  for  the  free  catalogue.  It  tells  all 
about  this  wagon  and  the  famous  Electric  Wheels. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88 ,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS.. 


can  save  money  by  using  and  make  money 
by  selling  Hold  Fast  Com  Binders. 
Pull  and  It’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  less 
than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Easily 
sold.  Liberal  terms.  Get  territory 
quick.  Complete  outfit  raidled  free. 

T IE  CO..  B.72,Unadilla.N.Y. 


Lumber 

AT 

Extremely 

Low  Prices 

We  purchased  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 
have  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  sea¬ 
soned  lumber  to  offer.  It  consists 
of  joists,  timbers,  flooring,  sheath¬ 
ing,  patent  lath,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  in  the 
lumber  line. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill 

FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

We  issue  a  catalogue.  Address 
as  follows  : 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Pan-American  Exposition,  Dept.  62, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Fair 


$60, 0( 

)0 

IN 

PREMIUMS 

AND 

PURSES 

$60, 0( 

10 

Grand  Horse  Show 

Will  rival  nnythlng  ever  given  at  a  State  Fair. 
The  finest  horses  used  for  coaching  and  equestrian 
purposes  will  be  In  tbe  show  ring  Many  of  the 
equipages  shown  at  the  New  York  Horse  Show  will 
be  seen  at  the  Fair. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibits 

Will  be  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Fair. 
The  fruit  show  will  be  worth  traveling  a  longdistance 

to  see. 

The  Live  Stock 

The  tin  jst  breeds  of  cattle,  sbeep  and  swine  wjll  be  on 
exhibition.  The  most  noted  stock  fanns  will  compete 
for  the  prizes.  The  remarkable  exhibit  of  last  year 
will  be  greatly  exceeded  this  year  both  in  numbers 
aud  quality.  Stock  buildings  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Grand  Circuit  Races 

Promise  to  produce  some  of  tbe  most  interesting 
events  of  the  season.  The  list  Of  cutries  in  the  early 
closing  events  is  very  large.  The  best  horses  in  tbe 
country  will  compete  for  the  large  purses. 


September  8  to  13, 1902. 


GENERAL  ADMISSION ,  25  CENTS. 


Send  for  Prize  1.1st. 


S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

I  have  a  large  grist  of  questions  on 
hand,  some  of  which  I  will  try  to  answer. 

Corn  Fertilizers. — Here  is  one  from  a 
Few  York  farmer: 

“1  phosphated  my  corn  with  500  pounds 
dissolved  hone,  or  phosphoric  acid  12  per 
cent;  400  pounds  kainit  and  1,000  pounds 
gypsum,  using  175  pounds  per  acre  on  the 
hill.  Is  there  any  acid  made  unavailable, 
and  how  could  I  have  improved  on  it 

without  too  much  expense?  One  side  of 
the  field  is  clay  loam,  the  other  clay 

muck.” 

I  call  that  a  very  small  dose  of  fertilizer. 
The  chances  are  that  your  “dissolved 

bone”  is  only  dissolved  phosphate  rock. 

In  1,900  pounds  of  your  mixture  you  had 
only’  60  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  50 
of  potash.  Thus  you  used  to  the  acre  a 
little  over  five  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  less  of  potash.  Unless  the  soil  is  nat¬ 
urally  strong  I  would  liken  that  to  feed¬ 
ing  a  horse  a  pint  of  oats.  The  use  of  the 
plaster  or  gvpsum  seems  to  me  like  put¬ 
ting  three  quarts  of  chaff  or  sawdust  in 
with  the  pint  of  oats! 

Why  do  you  say  that? 

Because  plaster  Is  not  a  fertilizer  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Both  practical 
and  scientific  men  used  to  think  so,  but  It 
now  seems  to  be  settled  that  we  do  not 
use  plaster  as  a  manure,  but  for  the  effect 
it  has  on  other  manurial  elements.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  set  free  some  potash  in  the  soil— 
though  if  this  is  the  object  it  should  be 
broadcast  over  the  field  and  not  put  in 
the  hill.  It  has  more  or  less  power  to 
change  the  form  of  compounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  so  that  this  valuable  substance  may 
not  escape.  The  place  for  this  work  is  in 
the  manure  pile  or  stable,  and  these  are 
the  only  places  where  we  would  use 
plaster.  True,  it  makes  a  good  “filler”  or 
bulk  for  real  fertilizers,  but  it  adds  little 
if  any  fertilizer  value.  As  we  are  obliged 
to  use  fertilizers  at  Hope  Farm  your 
bulky  mixture  would  hardly  be  worth 
considering. 

What  do  you  use? 

This  year  we  are  using  one  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  high-grade  mixtures — about  50U  pounds 
to  the  acre.  Of  course  we  do  not  know 
how  much  manure  you  used  or  how  good 
the  soil  naturally.  Our  own  soil  is  poor, 
and  we  used  no  manure  on  it. 

Lime  on  Clay  Soil.— The  same  farmer 
asks  this  question: 

“What  treatment  would  be  best  to  im¬ 
prove  the  texture  of  clay  muck  that  gran¬ 
ulates  in  lumps  the  size  of  peas?” 

L  can  only  say  that  if  I  had  a  clay  soil 
that  lumped  in  that  way  I  would  give  it 
a  good  dressing  of  lime.  That  is  like  the 
general  advice  to  soak  the  feet  in  hot 
water  when  you  have  a  headache,  but 
other  things  must  usually  be  done,  too. 
The  action  of  lime  is  to  break  up  lumps 
and  clods  in  heavy  soils,  while  on  light 
3oils  it  does  the  opposite  thing— makes 
them  more  compact. 

Why  not  use  the  plaster  for  this  then. 
It  contains  lime. 

Yes,  but  not  in  the  proper  form.  Baking 
soda  is  not  used  on  the  table  in  place  of 
common  salt,  though  the  latter  contains 
soda.  What  we  call  “lime"  is  in  such 
form  that  it  makes  certain  chemical 
changes  easily  and  quickly,  and  these 
changes  in  the  structure  or  condition  of 
the  soil  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
lime  needed  as  actual  plant  food.  lo  put 
lime  on  the  manure  pile  would  be  one  of 
the  worst  things  one  could  do.  It  may 
set  up  chemical  changes  which  drive  away 
nitrogen.  Plaster,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  put  on  the  manure  arrests  the  nitro¬ 
gen  instead  of  letting  it  out  of  jail.  A 
Slippery  elm  switch  applied  mechanically 
to  a  bad  boy  may  prove  an  inspiring  force 
for  civilization,  but  you  wouldn’t  use  it 
that  way  to  help  a  sort  throat  or  a  fever. 
You  would  steep  it  into  a  tea  and  let  the 
boy  sip  it.  The  tea  would  hardly  answer 
where  the  switch  was  needed,  nor  would 
plaster  do  the  work  of  lime 

Do  you  use  much  lime  at  Hope  Farm? 

We  have  used  but  little  thus  far,  though 
I  feel  sure  some  of  our  soil  needs  it.  I 
Vn  experimenting  with  basic  slag  or 
“odorless  phosphate.” 

What  is  that? 

A  refuse  or  by-product  from  iron  smelt¬ 
ing.  Some  iron  ores  contain  so  much  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  that  the  iron  is  too  brittle 

for  ordinary  use.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
this  trouble,  use  is  made  of  our  friend 

lime  and  one  of  its  "attractions.”  The 
iron  ore  is  melted  and  a  certain  weight  of 
lime  poured  in.  This  unites  with  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  both  are  drawn  away, 

leaving  the  pure  Iron.  This  slag  cools  and 

becomes  a  solid  mass  which  is  ground  up 
fine  and  used  as  a  fertilizer.  It  contains 
about  50  per  cent  of  lime  and  10  per  cent 
more  of  phosphoric  acid.  I  take  it  that 
the  lime  is  in  good  condition  for  use,  and 
that  the  phosphoric  acid,  while  less  avail¬ 
able  than  that  in  acid  phosphate,  will 
quickly  help  most  crops.  I  am  using  some 


of  this  on  the  Alfalfa  and  most  other 
crops. 

Purifying  Water.— Here  is  a  question 
from  another  New  York  man: 

“I  have  a  well  24  feet  deep  that  has  been 
dug  nearly  50  years,  I  think.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  had  good  water  and  lots  of  it  until 
the  last  four  years,  when  it  went  dry  in 
the  Summer  and  tasted  unpleasant.  We 
cleaned  the  well  last  year,  but  found  noth¬ 
ing  in  it.  There  are  about  20  feet  of  water 
in  it  now,  but  it  has  had  a  disagreeable 
taste  for  about  six  weeks,  so  that  1  have 
to  carry  water  from  my  neighbor.  1 
water  three  horses  at  the  well  three  tim<s 
a  day.  Do  you  think  the  water  would 
taste  all  right  if  I  put  a  windmill  on  the 
well  and  kept  most  of  the  water  pumped 
out?  I  am  told  by  some  that  that  would 
make  It  all  right.” 

If  that  well  were  mine  I  would  first  find 
out  what  makes  the  water  taste  bad.  I 
would  try  to  make  arrangements  with  Dr. 
W.  H.  Jordan  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  to  analyze  the  water.  Thus  you 
may  find  the  cause,  and  then  you  can  tell 
better  what  to  do.  That  is  probably  what 
you  would  do  if  the  wife  or  child  lost 
their  health— find  out  what  ailed  them  be¬ 
fore  you  spent  money  for  new  treatment. 

I  have  known  cases  of  old  and  deep  wells 
which  became  foul  with  gas.  The  water 
was  purified  by  pumping  and  dashing  a 
chain  through  it  because  this  let  in  the 
air.  Your  well  may  receive  the  foul  drain¬ 
age  from  barn  or  sink.  In  that  case  the 
windmill  would  do  it  little  good.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  spend  money  for  a  mill 
until  I  knew  what  it  is  that  gives  the  bad 
taste.  The  practical  man  has  the  evidence 
of  his  nose  and  tongue,  but  that  is  not 
enough— the  scientific  man  must  pick  the 
water  apart  for  him. 

Feeding  Notes.— A  reader  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  writes  this: 

“Will  you  give  me  instructions  in  regard 
to  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  to  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs.” 

I  know  very  little  about  feeding  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  After  using  It  quite  freely  I 
decided  that  for  the  variety  of  stock  that 
we  carry,  wheat  bran  and  brewers'  grains 
are  better  suited  to  our  needs.  I  would 
not  feed  cotton-seed  meal  to  hogs  or 
horses.  It  seems  to  be  an  excellent  feed 
when  given  with  judgment  to  cattle. 
What  do  I  mean  by  judgment?  A  fair 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  this  meal  on 
the  animal  system.  It  is  constipating  for 
one  thing,  and  too  much  of  it,  or  a  dam¬ 
aged  sample,  will  affect  the  brain  or 
nervous  system.  I  would  therefore  never 
feed  it  except  when  cows  are  eating  some 
laxative  forage  like  pasture,  silage  or 
roots.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  mix 
linseed  with  It.  I  would  not  feed  more 
than  half  a  pound  per  day  to  begin  with, 
and  gradually  work  up  to  two  pounds  for 
a  cow.  Some  of  these  men  who  feed  tons 
of  this  meal  will  laugh  at  the  cautious 
Hope  Farm  man,  but  I  have  not  had  their 
experience. 

Our  experience  with  brewers’  grains  has 
been  quite  satisfactory,  except  that  the 
grains  do  not  seem  to  be  uniform  in  qual¬ 
ity  as  bran,  cornmeal  or  oats.  We  are 
feeding  our  hogs  on  the  dried  grains  with 
about  20  per  cent  of  bran  and  middlings. 
This  with  weeds  and  grass  makes  a  cheap 
ration.  I  wish  I  had  half  a  dozen  good 
sheep  right  now,  though  it  will  shock 
some  of  these  sheep  men  when  I  say  that 
I  want  them  for  teeth  rather  than  wool. 
A  man  in  our  town  lias  several  lambs 
which  he  keeps  in  a  movable  yard.  This 
is  pushed  about  from  place  to  place,  and 
the  sheep  clean  up  the  loul  grass  and 
weeds.  There  are  dozens  of  stretches 
along  my  fences  where  the  sheep  could 
make  mutton  and  clean  up  the  corners.  I 
would  then  have  some  one  on  th’e  place 
who  really  enjoys  killing  weeds.  Most  of 
us  regard  that  as  an  irksome  job.  Why 
not  use  the  hogs  for  this?  They  need  a 
stronger  fence,  more  water  and  are  not 
so  good  for  nibbling.  A  hog  knows  when 
he  has  done  work  enough— the  sheep  never 
does! 

Farm  Notes.— It  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
the  wheat  and  rye  housed.  The  wheat 
was  dead  ripe,  and  shelled  out  a  little  too 
much.  This  Is  our  first  wheat  crop,  and 
we  are  unable  to  figure  what  it  ought  to 
yield.  The  thing  that  pleases  us  next  to 
getting  this  grain  under  cover  is  the  way 
the  young  grass  and  clover  are  pointing 
up  through  the  gi-ain  stubole.  Our  barns 
never  were  crowded  as  they  are  now,  and 

there  will  be  more  to  follow . 

When  we  came  to  cut  the  second  “Clark” 
grass  field  a  great  surprise  awaited.  The 
grass  looked  short,  but  we  forgot  how 
thick  it  was,  and  it  lay  in  great  heaps  be¬ 
hind  the  mower.  We  had  to  borrow  a 
tedder  in  order  to  save  it.  I  have  no  plat¬ 
form  scales,  and  cannot  give  the  yield  to 
the  acre,  but  it  filled  up  an  awful  hole 

in  the  haymow! . I  don't  know 

that  we  handled  the  oats  and  peas  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  scientific  plan,  but  we  got 
three  tons  of  fine  fodder  off  about  an  acre 
of  hillside.  They  were  cut  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  lay  one  day  spread  out. 
Then  they  were  raked  Into  windrows. 


These  were  turned  daily  until  Saturday, 
when  they  were  cocked  up  and  hauled  in 
Monday.  On  the  whole  we  had  good 
weather  for  curing.  The  oats  dried  out 
quickly,  but  the  peavines  hung  to  their 

sap  like  bulldogs . By  the  way 

—not  a  single  17-year-locust  has  shown 
up  at  Hope  Farm!  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  false  alarm,  but  as  we  were  true  to  the 
principles  laid  down  for  meeting  them  we 
have  no  regrets  to  offer. 

Boys  and  Bali.  Playing.— Here  is  one 
hot  off  the  bat  from  a  Michigan  friend: 

“The  Hope  Farm  man  tells  of  stopping 
work  to  play  ball  with  the  little  boys. 
That  seem  to  me  silly  business  for  a  man 
as  old  as  he  is.” 

Oh,  1  don't  know.  There  are  lots  of 
worse  things  in  this  world  than  ball  play 
ing.  It’s  just  like  putting  ball  bearings 
on  the  machinery  that  keeps  these  little 
fellows  at  work  to  put  in  10  minutes  at  the 
game.  I  would  much  rather  stop  and  play 
with  them  than  to  have  them  run  off  and 
play  witli  a  lot  of  idle  and  irresponsible 
urchins!  I  must  confess,  too,  that  I  enjo) 
the  game  myself!  Why,  25  years  ago, 
when  I  made  that  home  run  and  sent  three 
more  in  ahead  of  me,  I  was  a  “biger 
man  than  old  Grant”  for  10  minutes.  I 
make  no  home  runs  now  except  when  I 
race  the  children  from  the  barn  to  the 
house,  but  a  little  good,  harmless  sport 
with  a  ball  helps  take  some  of  the  mean 
edges  off  of  life. 

I  think  a  man  ought  to  be  close  to  his 
children  both  in  their  play  and  then 
work.  I  never  knew  my  own  father,  foi 
he  was  killed  early  in  the  Civil  War  when 
i  was  too  small  to  observe,  but  I  have 
often  thought  how  a  child  must  regard 
the  man  who  has  charge  of  him.  A  man 
once  told  me  of  an  experience  of  his-  child 
hood.  His  father  was  a  man  who  thought 
it  unwise  ever  to  let  the  boys  know  that 
he  thought  them  about  right,  so  when 
they  were  around  he  always  qualified  or 
found  a  little  fault.  One  day  this  boy  hid 
under  the  table  when  a  neighbor  called. 
Father  got  to  bragging  about  his  smart 
boys.  “Why,”  he  said,  "that  Charlie  is 
one  of  the  best  and  smartest  boys  I  ever 
saw— he  takes  after  me!” 

Oh!  Plow  that  little  chap  under  the 
table  enjoyed  that.  It  just  mellowed  his 
little  heart,  and  nobody  knows  how  much 
good  it  did  him!  h.  w.  c. 


Cow  Peas  and  Intensive  Culture.— A 
man  may  have  a  very  limited  area  under 
cultivation,  but  if  he  will  keep  part  of  that 
in  cow  peas,  plant  a  still  less  acreage  to 
cultivated  crops,  and  with  more  Intensive 
cultivation  and  then  keep  alternating  his 
tillage  land  with  cow  peas  or  clover  and 
commercial  crops,  he  will  soon  grow  to  be 
a  very  “big  small  farmer,”  or  else  a  larger 
one;  he  simply  cannot  help  himself.  Cow 
peas  will  force  him  into  prosperity. 

j.  h.  hale. 

Bulletin  No.  181,  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Experiment  Station,  gives  a  condensed 
history  of  the  culture  of  the  silk  worm, 
with  interesting  facts  about  the  business 
as  now  carried  on  in  North  Carolina.  Silk 
worms  were  domesticated  in  China  about 
2700  B.  C.,  and  that  country  is  still  the 
greatest  producer,  Italy,  Japan,  India  and 
France  following.  In  1771  this  Industry 
was  taken  up  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1820  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Central  West.  The 
Government  issued  a  manual  of  silk 
growing  in  1826,  and  the  business  became 
popular  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  business  being  done  in  the  sale  ot 
mulberry  trees  at  high  prices  by  nursery¬ 
men  as  food  for  silk  worms.  A  severe 
frost  in  1841  killed  nearly  all  of  these 
trees,  thus  practically  wiping  out  the  silk 
business  in  the  North.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  suitable  varieties  of  mulberries  that 
will  stand  northern  Winters,  and  accept¬ 
able  temporary  foods,  such  as  salsify,  let¬ 
tuce,  cultivated  hemp  and  some  of  the 
legumes.  The  United  States  is  the  great¬ 
est  silk  manufacturing  country  in  the 
world.  It  produces  practically  none  of 
the  raw  material,  yet  large  sections,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  South,  are  well  adapted  to 
silk  culture,  as  the  mulberry  tree  aqd 
other  desirable  foods  flourish.  The  worms 
may  be  tended  by  women  and  children  in 
addition  to  other  work  about  the  house. 
This  bulletin  estimates  that  there  are  at 
least  50,000  families  in  North  Carolina  in 
which  the  product  of  four  or  five  ounces 
of  silk  worm  eggs  could  be  reared  each 
year,  without  interfering  with  other  work, 
making  an  additional  income  of  over  $3,- 
000,000. 
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ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  GO. 

136  Water  St.,  New  York. 


can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Kami 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 
handy  man. 
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samples. 
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THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

102  William  St.,  Nfcw  York. 


'TIGHTEN  YOUR  OWN  BUGGY  TIRES— No 

beating  required;  does  not  mar  the  paint;  any¬ 
one  can  operate.  Machine  complete,  with  100  Alumi¬ 
num  Washers,  sent  on  receipt  of  42.  Guaranteed  to 
do  the  work.  Your  money  back  If  not  as  represented. 
RAPID  TIRE  TIGHTENER  CO.,  Wanseon,  Ohio. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KING  HARNESS  CO., 

610  Church  St.,  Owego,  N,  I. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASIIKKS 
and  CLEANERS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  plITTCPO 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LIlO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRIWORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 


EPARATORS  AND  POWERS. 

e'esn  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


Sweep  powers, 

Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  H.P.,  mounted  or 
stationary.  The  Mcsslngcr  Mt’g.  Co.,  Tatumy,  Pu. 


The  Business  Farmers’  Way 

Thrashes  his  own  Grain.  Has  Grain  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  highest  price.  Thrashes  for  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Uses  power  to  saw  wood,  grind  feed,  cut  fodder. 

SAVES  MONEY  IN  EVERY  DIRECTION. 
Let  us  talk  the  matter  over;  will  do  you  no  harm; 
will  please  us.  Send  for  our  catalogue,  that  will  be 
an  Introduction. 


White  30th  Century  Thrasher,  six  sizes,  1  to  10 
horse  power.  Overshot  and  Undershot. 
Tread  Powers,  Lever  Powers.  Engines, 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters  and  Crushers. 
ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  VJ’ks,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  be  changed 
in  tlfteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  witli  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERRIS  COMPANY,  Troy .  N  Y. 


RUNS  ITSELF 


without  expense  or  attention,  giving  a 
constant  Bup-  n  |  FT  llydruullo 
ply  of  water.  ■  *  1  ■  C,  Engine 
water  aay  height.  Sold  on 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., 

126  Liberty  St..  MEW  YORK. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  t  he  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  tho  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  cart  equal  ours.  W e 
have  sold  about  20.000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-tlve  years,  which  is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4“  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St..  Montreal.  P  Q  40  Deai  born  St.  Chicago 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston  Tentente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cura.  40  N.  7th  Si. ,  Philadelphia. 

22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N  s.  W. 
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Many  farmers  have  a  sort  of  annual  feeling  of  re¬ 
gret  that  their  garden  has  no  strawberries,  but  this 
regret  lasts  only  during  the  strawberry  season,  and 
is  soon  forgotten.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  take  steps 
to  avoid  future  disappointments  of  this  kind.  Strong 
potted  plants  set  early  in  August  and  properly  cared 
for,  will  speak  for  themselves  satisfactorily  next  year. 

* 

Now  it  seems  that  the  “oleo”  people  say  they  in¬ 
tend  to  violate  the  law  by  using  colored  butter  in 
their  grease  and  refusing  to  pay  the  tax.  They  figure 
that  they  can  hold  the  prosecution  off  for  a  long  time 
while  they  sell  their  colored  oleo  as  butter.  In  the 
meantime  they  will  pull  every  wire  to  have  the  Grout 
law  repealed  or  changed.  It’s  a  nice  greasy  pro¬ 
gramme,  but  it  will  not  work. 

ik 

We  read  of  the  Utah  town  where  business  seems  to 
be  done  on  a  grasshopper  basis.  It  seems  quite  appro¬ 
priate  to  pay  for  a  ticket  to  a  dance  in  such  lively 
insects!  This  is  not  an  original  idea  with  our  western 
friends.  Towns  in  New  Hampshire  are  buying  hop¬ 
pers  by  the  bushel,  and  in  Massachusetts  10  cents  a 
quart  has  been  paid  for  the  Brown-tailed  moth.  The 
pickers  make  more  money  out  of  the  insect  harvest 
than  they  ever  did  in  the  berry  field. 

* 

Hundreds  of  readers  are  experimenting  with  root- 
pruned  trees  and  the  orchard  culture  advocated  by 
Grant  G.  Hitchings.  We  are  glad  tc  see  this — though 
it  is  flying  against  the  teeth  of  many  of  our  best 
scientists  and  fruit  growers.  It  is  much  better  to  try 
these  things  in  a  conservative  way  than  to  rush  head 
over  heels  into  them.  Remember,  though,  that  one 
season’s  experience  with  either  of  these  things  should 
not  be  accepted  as  proving  it  good  or  bad. 

* 

“Why  I  Take  The  R.  N.-Y!”  Several  hundred 
essays  have  been  submitted,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
they  will  be  judged  so  that  the  prizes  may  be  awarded. 
We  have  never  before  read  such  an  instructive  and 
helpful  set  of  letters.  They  come  from  everywhere, 
and  are  evidently  written  by  earnest  and  clear-headed 
people.  A  large  majority  of  these  writers  say  that 
they  like  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  because  it  is  clean  and  may  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  any  member  of  the  family  without 
first  being  examined  by  the  family  censor!  We  should 
be  sorry  to  be  connected  with  a  publication  of  which 
this  could  not  be  said. 

* 

Another  “easy-work-at-home”  fraud  was  arrested 
at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  recently,  by  an  inspector  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  He  advertised  for  “7,777  girls  to 
do  work  at  home.”  As  usual,  the  girls  were  needed 
to  do  “easy  remunerative  work  at  their  homes  a  few 
hours  each  day.”  How  familiar  that  cheering  sen¬ 
tence  sounds!  But  instead  of  crocheting  or  making 
lace  or  embroidering  little  worsted  roses  on  canvas,  or 
learning  to  write  with  a  wonderful  shading  pen,  the 
applicants  were  told  to  send  $1,  for  which  they  would 
receive  a  “famous  eye  salve.”  They  could  never  do 
the  work  connected  with  it  to  satisfy  the  advertiser, 
but  their  dollars  staid  with  him  permanently.  There 
is  something  about  frauds  of  this  class  that  always 
arouses  our  intensest  indignation.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  people  should  be  warned  by  the  extravagant 
promises  made,  but  as  a  rule  the  victims  are  tnose 
whose  surroundings  naturally  limit  their  business  ex¬ 
perience.  “I  don’t  know  who’d  use  such  things  as 


these,”  said  one  woman,  showing  some  coarse  em¬ 
broideries  sent  out  by  one  of  these  frauds,  “but  we 
did  hope  my  daughter,  who  has  to  lie  on  the  lounge 
most  of  the  time,  could  earn  a  trifle  by  it,  only  she 
never  seemed  able  to  do  it  to  suit.”  It  was  hard  to 
tell  her  that  her  money  had  gone  to  another  of  those 
birds  of  prey  who  fatten  on  industrious  poverty.  Any 
woman  who  has  been  thrown  on  her  own  resources 
soon  realizes  that  “easy  and  remunerative  work  at 
home”  is  never  advertised.  Even  the  skilled  work¬ 
woman  has  difficulty  in  finding  it.  Once  again,  when 
tempted  to  send  money  to  such  people,  drop  it  into  a 
savings-box  and  lose  the  key. 

* 

Why  do  we  object  to  the  lightning-rod  agent?  Are 
not  rods  on  a  house  useful  to  prevent  damage  from 
lightning?  Do  not  these  agents  put  up  the  rods  as 
reasonably  as  others  do?  We  do  not  object  to  the 
rods,  for  when  well  set  and  grounded,  they  are,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  a  useful  protection.  When  a  rod  is  put  on 
a  house  and  not  properly  grounded  it  is  worse  than 
useless.  It  leads  the  electric  discharge  to  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  then  fails  to  carry  it  off.  We  have  reports 
of  buildings  that  were  destroyed  by  lightning  soon 
after  these  agents  put  up  the  rods.  The  work  of  in¬ 
sulating  ana  grounding  was  carelessly  done.  Instead 
of  passing  harmlessly  into  the  ground,  as  it  should, 
the  discharge  entered  the  house.  We  object  to  these 
irresponsible  agents  because  no  one  will  know 
whether  they  have  invited  the  lightning  into  the 
house  or  ordered  it  out. 

* 

Why  is  it  that  in  market  quotations  on  country  pro¬ 
duce  the  extreme  prices  occasionally  obtained  for 
stuff  of  extra  quality  are  not  given?  Because  they 
would  be  only  misleading.  Different  people  have  en¬ 
tirely  different  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  prime,  fancy 
and  extra  choice.  Some  growers  never  have  anything 
but  ordinary  fruit.  If  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
better  fruits  grown  by  others,  they  naturally  think 
that  the  best  that  they  have  should  bring  the  top 
price.  There  is  comparatively  little  of  this  extra 
fancy  fruit  grown.  It  is  nearly  always  the  result  of 
peculiar  combinations  of  producer  and  soil  conditions, 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  other  localities,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  care  is  taken.  A  general  quotation  of 
these  extreme  prices  would  have  no  value,  and  would 
be  misunderstood  by  all  but  those  who  have  seen  the 
stuff  and  know  its  superiority. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  called  for  reports  from  those  who 
have  followed  the  “Clark”  system  of  grass  seeding — 
that  is,  who  used  a  large  quantity  of  grass  seed  alone 
after  very  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil.  The  first 
reports  are  not  very  favorable  to  this  method,  yet  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  the  system  has  no  value.  We 
have  seen  enormous  crops  of  grass  grown  in  this  way. 
In  our  own  experience  we  have  been  unable  to  come 
anywhere  near  Mr.  Clark’s  yield,  yet  we  have  cut 
what  passes  in  our  section  for  a  heavy  crop.  We  con¬ 
clude  that  our  own  failure  was  due  to  inability  to 
prepare  the  land  as  Mr.  Clark  does.  A  farmer  on  a 
rough  and  stony  hillside  farm  cannot  smooth  and 
grade  his  fields  all  at  once.  The  “Clark”  system  re¬ 
quires  smooth  and  gently  sloping  fields.  It  will  never 
do  to  throw  fine  seed  on  rough  and  cloddy  land  and 
say  that  we  have  given  this  system  a  fair  trial.  The 
experience  of  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Hinman  show  that 
there  are  problems  connected  with  soil  cultivation 
which  cannot  be  explained  with  the  eyes  shut. 

* 

* *  * 

The  newspapers  report  a  meeting  of  political  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Congressional  District  now  represented  by 
J.  W.  Wadsworth.  These  men  are  said  to  have  fixed 
up  their  slate. 

It  is  said  that  they  also  discussed  Senator  Ellsworth 
for  Congress.  The  plan  contemplates  nominating  Con¬ 
gressman  Wadsworth  of  Livingston  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  in  which  event  Ellsworth  is  to  go  to  Wash-, 
ington,  it  is  reported. 

Our  experience  is  that  these  reports  are  put  out  as 
“feelers”  to  test  public  opinion.  Two  years  ago  a 
similar  “feeler”  suggested  Mr.  Wadsworth  for  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Governor  Odell  was  then  chairman  of  the 
State  Republican  Committee  and  at  our  suggestion 
letters  poured  in  upon  him  from  farmers  all  over  the 
State  protesting  against  Mr.  Wadsworth  on  account 
of  his  record  on  the  oleo  question.  About  10  days 
later  we  were  not  surprised  to  see  another  little  re¬ 
port  stating  that  opposition  to  Mr.  Wadsworth  had 
been  developed!  We  take  the  report  that  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  is  seeking  a  place  on  the  State  ticket  seriously. 
He  knows  that  if  he  were  to  run  again  in  his  own  dis¬ 
trict  he  would  probably  be  badly  cut  at  the  polls.  In 
view  of  his  record  on  the  oleo  question  we  consider 
that  it  would  be  little  short  of  an  insult  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  New  York  State  to  nominate  him.  By  this 
time  he  has  doubtless  rubbed  away  all  the  postage 


stamps  which  indignant  farmers  plastered  on  his 
back  last  year.  At  him  again!  Write  at  once  to 
George  W.  Dunn,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  protest  in 
the  strongest  terms  against  Mr.  Wadsworth  for  any 
State  office!  Be  dignified  and  firm,  do  not  qualify, 
but  state  clearly  and  fairly  that  you  do  this  solely 
because  you  want  no  possible  friend  of  oleo  at  Albany. 
Mr.  Dunn  is  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  proper  person  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  already  written  its  letter, 
and  we  are  confident  that  our  readers  will  back  us  up 
with  ink  and  postage  stamp.  To  revive  the  old  cry — 
“Licit  a  stamp  for  bossy  and  the  baby!” 

* 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  decides  that  the 
courts  have  power  to  cut  down  the  high  salaries  which 
directors  of  corporations  vote  themselves.  A  Jersey- 
man  voted  himself  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year  as  vice- 
president  and  $96  a  week  more  as  “manager.”  The 
court  thinks  he  was  worth  to  the  company  about  $15 
a  week  all  told.  He  must  pay  back  the  remainder. 
There  are  some  farmers  who  pocket  every  cent  of  the 
farm  income — vote  themselves  a  sort  of  financial 
mogul  for  the  family!  Suppose  the  court  stepped  in 
and  made  them  pay  back  the  part  which  rightly  be¬ 
longs  to  wife  and  children! 

• 

“Lend  me  $50,”  said  a  young  man  the  other  day. 
He  was  a  clerk  in  a  city  office  drawing  a  fair  salary! 
“What  do  you  want  the  money  for?”  His  look  plain¬ 
ly  said:  “None  of  your  business,”  but  he  knew  money 
was  not  borrowed  that  way  on  a  personal  note,  and 
he  finally  admitted:  “I  am  in  a  hole  and  must  get 
out!”  What  he  meant  was  that  he  was  in  debt,  that 
he  had  dodged  and  excused  until  his  creditor  demand¬ 
ed  payment  and  threatened  to  go  to  his  employer 
unless  he  was  paid.  He  wanted  to  borrow  the  $50  to 
pay  the  old  debt.  He  would  like  to  get  out  of  one 
“hole”  by  crawling  into  another  where  the  pressure 
would  not  be  so  severe  for  a  year  or  so!  We  consider 
it  little  short  of  folly  to  encourage  such  young  men. 
If  they  would  deny  themselves  of  candy,  soda  water, 
cigars  and  useless  clothing  they  could  work  out  of 
their  “hole,”  but  no — they  want  to  be  lifted  out  of 
it  with  no  damage  to  any  of  their  feelings  save  their 
moral  quality.  The  trouble  with  such  fellows  is  that 
they  have  no  idea  of  the  moral  obligation  involved  in 
a  debt.  They  sign  their  name  to  a  note,  but  do  not 
expect  to  pay  it  until  they  are  quite  ready  to  do  so. 
They  should  be  pitchforked  into  the  sunshine  to 
sweat  out  their  obligations  in  person. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Too  much  thinking  may  lead  to  drinking. 

Still  another  nursery  rogue  is  exposed  on  page  512. 

If  you  had  your  choice  which  would  you  take — place  or 
peace? 

True  conservatism  is  well— but  not  the  conservatism  of 
ignorance. 

In  one  week  we  had  orders  for  subscriptions  in  Ceylon, 
Alaska,  Turkey  and  South  Africa. 

Think  of  those  Minnesota  farms  (page  509)  loaded  with 
manure  which  costs  too  much  for  hauling  it! 

On  July  8  that  “hen  dairy”  of  Mr.  Mapes  laid  650  eggs, 
worth  a  little  over  $14.  Cost  of  feed  for  that  day  $4. 

If  performances  follow  pedigree  that  Michigan  hen 
mentioned  on  page  522  ought  to  start  a  wonderful  family! 

Remarkable  how  many  of  our  readers  rise  up  to  say 
“Amen”  to  what  Mr.  Morse  said  on  page  447  about  birds 
and  fruit. 

The  usual  reports  of  cooperative  grain  elevators  are 
afloat.  We  have  traced  some  of  them  down  and  find 
nothing  in  the  way  of  foundation. 

Land  is  not  injured  for  crop  production  by  the  use  of 
high-grade  complete  fertilizers.  Will  the  continued  use 
of  low-grade  goods  do  injury?  Very  likely. 

Reports  from  China  are  that  the  demand  for  ginseng 
is  falling  off.  One  result  of  modern  civilization  will  be 
to  show  the  Chinaman  that  this  root  is  largely  a  hum¬ 
bug. 

The  Red  River  Valley  farmer,  page  509,  is  confronted 
by  a  hard  problem  when  he  cannot  use  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  because  of  the  high  freight  rates,  and  is  debarred 
from  spreading  manure  in  consequence  of  the  price  of 
farm  labor. 

Friends  of  Cuban  annexation  urge  that  the  United 
States  should  also  acquire  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo  at 
the  same  time.  If  we  may  judge  from  present  conditions, 
the  acquisition  of  Hayti  would  give  Uncle  Sam  a  tabasco 
sauce  race  problem  that  would  make  him  forget  all  his 
other  troubles. 

A  man  in  New  York  squirted  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  over  the  face  of  a  sleeping  friend.  It  turned  the 
skin  black  as  coal,  and  the  sleeper  brought  suit  against 
the  squirter.  A  solution  of  nitrate  on  the  soil  around  a 
plant  will  green  the  leaves  nearly  to  blackness  and  give 
no  occasion  for  a  lawsuit. 

An  Indiana  boy  tied  a  can  to  a  dog’s  tail— to  see  him 
run.  The  dog  bit  the  boy,  whose  father  sued  the  owner 
of  the  dog.  The  judge  has  just  decided  that  a  dog  has 
rights  which  humans  are  bound  to  respect.  To  tie  a 
can  to  his  tail  is  to  insult  him  and  he  would  be  no  dog 
at  all  if  he  failed  to  resent  it.  That  strikes  us  as  com¬ 
mon  sense. 
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Events  of  the  IVeek. 


DOMESTIC.— By  an  explosion  of  fire  damp  in  the  Roll¬ 
ing  Mill  mine  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  near  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  July  10,  240  miners  were  entombed,  of  whom 
114  were  killed.  .  .  .  July  10  Topeka,  Manhattan,  Con¬ 
cordia  and  Lawrence,  Kan.,  were  all  suffering  from 
floods;  the  Kansas  River  was  higher  than  it  has  been 
since  1892,  and  the  Kaw  and  Blue  rivers  higher  than  they 
have  been  since  1881.  Much  damage  has  been  done  to 
crops  and  railroads.  The  floods  resulted  from  prolonged 
rain.  Similar  conditions  occurred  in  Nebraska  and  west¬ 
ern  Iowa.  Des  Moines  suffered  severely  from  the  rise  of 
the  Des  Moines  and  Raccoon  rivers,  and  the  loss  will 
be  heavy.  .  .  .  Five  firemen  were  killed  by  a  falling 
wall  at  Toronto,  Canada,  July  10,  while  working  at  a 
fire  that  caused  a  loss  of  $550,000.  ...  It  is  proposed 
to  build  a  wire  fence  700  miles  long  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Montana  and  Canada.  The  necessity  for  this 
huge  undertaking  arises  from  the  fact  that  several 
weeks  ago  a  large  number  of  cattle  that  had  strayed  in¬ 
to  Canada  from  Montana  were  seized  by  the  Dominion 
officials  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  smuggled. 
The  fence  will  probably  be  built  jointly  by  the  Canadian 
and  American  governments,  and  will  cost  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars. 

ADMINISTRATION.— According  to  reports  now  cur¬ 
rent  in  Washington  the  Cuban  annexation  movement, 
which  has  already  begun  to  show  its  strength,  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  Fall  with  great  activity.  Moreover,  it 
will  not  be  confined  merely  to  the  annexation  of  Cuba 
alone,  but,  so  it  is  said,  will  take  in  also  Hayti  and 
Santo  Domingo.  Including  these,  with  Porto  Rico  as 
well,  we  should  have  an  extensive  set  of  island  posses¬ 
sions  in  southern  waters.  Reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo  was  urged  in 
former  years  on  the  ground  of  its  great  fertility  and  de¬ 
sirability  as  an  adjunct  to  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  political  conditions  are  unsettled  in  both  of  these 
islands  makes  it  probable  that  the  annexation  matter 
might  easily  be  arranged  from  their  end  of  the  line.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  some  years  ago  a  strong  syndi¬ 
cate  which  controlled  the  bonds  of  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo  sent  an  expert  to  the  island  to  see  what  could 
be  done  about  putting  its  currency  on  a  gold  basis.  The 
expert  drafted  the  necessary  legislation  after  examining 
into  the  conditions  there  and  the  bills  were  taken  to 
Santo  Domingo  and  readily  passed  by  the  legislative  body 
at  the  request,  which  amounted  to  a  mandate,  of  the 
bond  syndicate.  Economic  conditions  have  been  so  seri¬ 
ously  disturbed  in  the  island  of  late  years  by  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  contests  and  frequent  changes  of  administration 
that  it  is  understood  these  interests  are  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  see  stable  government  enforced  and  that  their 
property  rights  may  be  protected.  In  this  way  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  closely  analogous  to  that  said  to  exist  in  Cuba. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Exceptional  heat,  ac¬ 
companied  by  severe  storms,  prevailed  throughout  the 
southern  and  southwestern  departments  of  France  the 
first  half  of  July,  Marseilles  experienced  a  genuine  Afri¬ 
can  sirocco,  with  a  temperature  of  104  degrees,  the  high¬ 
est  in  20  years.  There  have  been  many  cases  of  sun¬ 
stroke  at  Montpelier;  the  heat  has  caused  a  number  of 
deaths  at  Perpignan  and  St.  Etienne,  and  violent  storms 
of  rain,  lightning  and  hail,  which  have  caused  great 
damage  to  the  crops.  .  .  .  Tremendous  explosions  have 
occurred  at  the  Waimaugu  Geyser  at  Rotorua,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  a  height  of  800  to  900  feet  being  reached.  ...  A 
collision  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  June  6,  between  the 
local  steamer  Teutonia  and  a  Chinese  junk;  38  lives  lost. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  National  Convention  of 
Food  and  Dairy  Commissioners  met  at  Portland,  Ore., 
July  10. 

A  Kansas  creamery  recently  made  a  shipment  of  11 
carloads  of  butter,  to  be  used  in  eastern  navy  yards.  The 
butter  was  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  jars,  and  the 
shipment  was  valued  at  $60,000. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  cele¬ 
brated  its  semi-centennial  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos¬ 
ton,  July  22.  . . 

The  regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  chosen 
E.  P.  Sandsten,  associate  professor  of  horticulture,  Mary¬ 
land  Agricultural  College,  for  the  same  position  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sandsten  succeeds  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  who  died  June  6. 

On  July  1  the  following  changes  were  made  in  the  work 
of  foreign  seed  and  plant  Introduction,  the  Congressional 
Seed  Distribution  and  the  Seed  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  work  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Congressional  Seed  Distribution  has  been 
combined  under  the  head  of  Seed  Introduction  and  Dis¬ 
tribution,  with  A.  J.  Pieters,  botanist  in  charge.  Mr. 
Pieters  has  for  several  years  been  in  charge  of  the  Seed 
Laboratory.  All  communications  in  regard  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  foreign  seeds,  plants  and  distribution  should 
be  addressed  to  A.  J.  Pieters,  botanist  in  charge  of  Seed 
Introduction  and  Distribution,  United  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  All  communications  in  regard  to  Pure 
Seed  Investigations  as  well  as  samples  sent  for  test, 
either  for  purity  or  vitality,  should  be  addressed  to  Ed¬ 
gar  Brown,  botanist  in  charge  of  Seed  Laboratory,  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  distributed  1,000  straw  hats  for  horses  July  11, 
and  will  continue  this  work.  The  hats  weigh  less  than 
three  ounces  each.  The  crown  is  six  inches  high  and 
seven  in  diameter,  and  the  rim  measures  five  inches. 
Made  up  in  large  quantities  the  hats  cost  the  Society 
between  10  and  12  cents  apiece. 

The  committee  of  the  Southern  Nut  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  at  Macon,  Ga.,  July  15,  to  fix  the  time  and 
place  for  holding  a  convention.  New  Orleans,  Ocala, 
Fla.;  Valdosta,  Ga.,  and  Macon  were  competitors.  Macon 
was  finally  chosen,  and  October  6  named  as  the  date.  The 
convention  •will  be  held  a  day  in  advance  of  the  Farmers’ 
National  Congress,  which  convenes  at  Macon  October  7 
for  a  four  days’  session.  It  is  expected  that  the  nut 


growers  of  the  South  will  be  generally  represented  at  the 
convention. 

The  special  bulletin  issued  by  the  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association,  Cranmoor,  Wis.,  states  that  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  water  the  winterkilling  was  very  slight 
in  the  East,  while  in  the  West  it  exceeded  that  of  last 
year.  No  large  increase  in  acreage  is  reported  anywhere. 
Late  Spring  crops  in  New  Jersey  suffered  severely  from 
frost  May  28-29,  the  damage  being  estimated  at  60  per 
cent.  New  England  and  the  West  have  escaped  damag¬ 
ing  Spring  frosts. 

SOUTHERN  HELP  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Colored  Help  Compared  With  Foreigners. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey 
farmers  are  able  to  hire  colored  men  from  the  South  to 
work  on  the  farms.  These  men,  it  is  said,  work  through 
the  Summer  and  go  back  to  the  South  in  the  Winter. 
Are  these  workmen  reliable,  and  are  they  equal  to  Ital¬ 
ians  or  other  foreigners? 

I  do  not  employ  colored  help,  but  almost  every  one  in 
this  locality  does.  The  southern  colored  help  is  very  fair 
on  the  farms.  They  seem  like  good  honest  people,  and 
know  how  to  do  things,  but  not  over  swift.  I  don’t  know 
what  the  farmers  would  do  without  them,  for  there  is 
no  other  help  to  be  had.  They  are  far  superior  to  for¬ 
eigners  to  handle  work  teams.  Many  of  them  go  back 
South  in  the  Winter  for  a  few  years,  but  after  a  few 
years  they  remain  here.  d.  d.  denise. 

Freehold. 

There  has  not  been  much  help  from  the  South  around 
these  parts.  What  has  come  have  not  been  very  good 
as  a  rule,  and  some  of  them  utterly  worthless.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  equal  to  Italians  or  other  foreigners,  but 
if  you  have  a  man  working  with  them  you  can  make 
them  understand  what  they  are  required  to  do.  The  farm 
help  problem  is  indeed  getting  to  be  a  serious  question. 
I  have  had  some  experience  with  Danish  men  working 
and  taking  care  of  my  cattle,  but  about  the  time  they 
would  know  a  little  they  would  leave.  I  find  I  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  people  who  have  been  raised  around  these 
parts  to  work  for  me  and  take  care  of  my  stock.  The 
wages  run  from  $20  to  $25  per  month  with  board  and 
lodging  for  single  men,  and  $30  to  $35  for  married  men, 
and  we  can  get  some  very  good  ones,  although  they 
are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  used  to  be,  owing  to  the 
demand  for  laborers  at  Lakewood  and  the  nearby  sea¬ 
shore  resorts,  where  they  get  more  wages  and  do  not 
have  to  work  so  many  hours.  h.  e.  hulshart. 

Lakewood. 

Almost  every  farmer  in  this  section  is  employing  south¬ 
ern  colored  help,  and  has  been  doing  so  for  several  years. 
We  are  well  pleased  with  them,  preferring  them  to  any 
other  help  obtainable,  German  and  Irish  excepted,  which 
is  now  very  scarce  and  hard  to  get.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  found  to  be  faithful,  willing,  godd  natured, 
sober  and  honest,  and  strive  to  do  the  best  they  can  for 
their  employer.  They  are  not  quarrelsome,  and  while 
they  congregate  on  Sunday  at  some  place  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  with  their  acquaintances  they  are  not  noisy,  nor 
do  they  create  any  disturbance.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
•could  get  along  without  them.  Occasionally  a  poor  one 
comes,  lazy  or  dishonest,  but  he  is  soon  discharged. 
Fully  75  per  cent  of  those  coming  to  us  from  Virginia 
are  good  help,  both  male  and  female.  We  have  some 
Poles  and  Hungarians,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory; 
hard  to  understand,  drunken,  quarrelsome,  riotous,  and 
frequently  get  in  jail.  There  are  very  few  Italians  here. 
The  agencies  in  Virginia  are  having  more  trouble  each 
year  in  supplying  the  demand  with  first-class  help  than 
formerly,  as  the  demand  is  increasing  each  year. 

Coltsneck.  J*  statesxr. 

They  have  increased  in  a  few  miles  around  from  five 
or  six  10  years  ago  to  I  should  think  75.  I  am  sure  they 
are  worth,  all  things  being  equal,  one  colored  man  to  five 
Italians.  They  nearly  all  return  South  in  the  Winter. 
Many  bring  their  wives  for  house  service.  They  under¬ 
stand  horses  and  machinery  (those  from  Virginia);  can 
use  our  language.  Being  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
criminal  affairs  of  our  comity,  I  have  never  known  but 
two  who  were  employed  on  farms  to  be  in  on  misde¬ 
meanor  before  our  courts,  while  three-fifths  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians  and  city  colored  people  are  in  trouble.  Probably 
one-eighth  of  them  drift  into  our  towns;  after  they  do, 
and  marry,  they  are  no  good  to  the  farmer.  My  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  is  fortunate  to  have  good  reliable 
American  help.  After  all,  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
the  man  who  employs  help,  I  think.  I  take  my  help  in 
consideration  and  get  them  interested  as  a  partner  in 
growing  everything  the  very  best  we  can,  tx-ying,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  excel  our  neighbor.  An  employee  who  will  take 
that  interest  need  not  be  watched,  and  knows  what  to 
do  next  when  one  job  of  work  is  finished. 

Ardena,  N.  J.  geo.  w.  Patterson,  jr. 


GRASSHOPPERS  AS  COIN. 

Last  week  reference  was  made  to  a  western  scheme  for 
creating  interest  in  grasshopper  killing.  A  dance  was 
held  at  Ephi-aim,  Utah,  the  price  of  admission  being  one 
bushel  of  hoppers.  The  county  is  paying  $1  per  bushel 
for  the  insects.  The  Ephraim  Enterprise  prints  a  lively 
account  of  the  hopper  warfare. 

“Evex-y  morning  all  the  bells  in  the  city  are  rung;  the 
cannon  is  fired  and  a  general  alarm  sounded  to  get  the 
people  out.  Nearly  everyone  in  the  city  is  out  to  fight 
hoppers,  with  the  results  that  the  city  officers  have  re¬ 
ceived  about  100  bushels  of  grasshoppers,  and  fully  that 
many  more  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  flooding  and 
various  other  methods.  The  remarkable  success  of  last 
week’s  fight  has  put  new  energy  into  the  people  and  they 
are  determined  to  rid  this  neighborhood  of  grasshoppers. 
A  new  device  for  the  destruction  of  grasshoppers  was 
tried  here.  It  is  by  far  the  best  plan  yet  adopted  in  this 
section,  and  in  order  that  its  work  may  be  realized  by 
the  farmers  in  all  the  infected  districts  in  the  State,  a 
description  of  the  apparatus  is  given  herewith.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  consists  of  a  frame  3x12  feet,  made  of  inch  lum¬ 
ber  and  braced  to  give  it  strength.  To  this  frame  is  at¬ 


tached  a  cone-shaped  bag  made  of  canvas  or  sheeting 
stretching  back  from  the  frame  for  a  distance  of  eight 
or  10  feet.  The  small  end  of  the  cone  is  left  open  so 
that  the  captured  hoppers  can  be  shaken  into  a  sack. 
While  it  is  in  use,  however,  this  opening  is  tied  up  with 
a  rope  until  a  sufficient  number  of  hoppers  are  obtained 
to  dump;  then  it  is  untied  and  they  are  shaken  into  a 
sack.  Ropes  are  attached  to  the  frame  to  pull  it  by,  and 
these  are  handled  by  a  man  or  boy  on  a  saddle  pony. 
The  apparatus  is  dragged  over  the  field  by  the  pony  go¬ 
ing  on  the  jog  trot.  The  breeze  created  fills  the  conical 
sack,  which  keeps  the  fx-ame  upright.  The  hoppers  jump 
into  the  sack  as  it  is  dragged  along  and  the  shaking  of 
the  canvas  carries  them  to  the  small  end  of  the  cone. 
One  of  these  machines  was  tried  on  both  Lucern  and 
grass  land  west  of  town,  and  it  caught  three  bushels  of 
grasshoppers  in  less  than  half  an  hour.” 


APPLE  TROUBLES  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Unusual  difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  in  the  apple¬ 
growing  sections  of  western  New  York  this  season.  These 
troubles  probably  may  be  correctly  ascribed  to  climatic 
vagaries.  The  comparatively  low  temperature  and  exces¬ 
sively  high  humidity  have  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do 
with  these  unusual  occurrences.  In  the  Lake  Erie  dis¬ 
trict  Apple  scab  (Fusicladium)  is  abundant.  In  this  re¬ 
gion  the  grape  is  the  staple  crop,  and  apples  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  first-class  attention.  Both  the  leaves  and  fruit  are 
seriously  attacked  and  the  crop  will  be  greatly  damaged. 
In  the  Lake  Ontario  region,  where  the  apple  crop  is  a 
staple  and  where  spraying  is  an  established  practice, 
leaves  are  dropping  badly.  We  have  had  many  samples 
of  these  fallen  leaves  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  older  leaves  are  attacked.  They  turn  yellow  in  spots 
and  finally  drop.  These  leaves  have  been  examined  by 
officrs  of  the  botanical  department  and  on  some  of  them 
fungous  diseases  have  been  discovered;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
disease  is  not  strongly  in  evidence.  Curiously,  too,  many 
of  the  leaves  sent  in  have  been  thoroughly  sprayed.  The 
parasite  found  is  not  a  common  one,  nor  is  it  usually 
seriously  injurious.  Other  samples  of  leaves  received  are 
plainly  injured  by  the  spray  itself.  In  one  or  two  cases 
we  have  been  able  to  trace  this  injury  to  a  wrong  method 
of  compounding  of  the  materials.  Wherever  the  lime 
and  copper  sulphate  have  been  mixed  in  concentrated 
form,  injury  has  resulted.  This  injury  is  not  peculiar 
only  to  Bordeaux  Mixture  made  in  this  way,  but  also  to 
a  wet  season.  The  continuous  rains  seem  to  have  a  dis¬ 
solving  effect  on  the  materials,  and  in  this  way  the 
leaves  are  burned.  Now  that  the  rainy  season  seems  to 
be  over,  it  will  be  good  policy  for  the  fruit-growers  to 
give  their  orchards  the  best  possible  tillage.  I  do  not 
believe  that  orchards  which  have  been  sprayed  early 
will  be  much  improved  by  continuous  and  later  spray¬ 
ings.  I  do  believe  most  thoroughly  that  they  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  tilling  the  soil  later  than  usual 

Cornell  University.  john  craig. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

JUNE  29.— Some  of  the  large  apple  growers  estimate 
the  crop  at  50  to  60  per  cent  of  crop  of  1900,  which  was  a 
large  one  here,  some  of  the  heavy  laden  orchards  hold¬ 
ing  their  fruit  finely.  Apples  are  dropping  a  good  deal 
in  some  of  the  fairly  well-filled  orchards.  A  great  many 
growers  report  almost  no  apples  on  north  side  of  trees.  A 
good  many  orchards  that  were  full  two  years  ago  have 
little  or  nothing  this  year.  Fungus  hit  about  every  or¬ 
chard,  some  of  them  suffering  badly,  great  quantities 
falling  in  consequence.  On  some  trees  I  have  25  to  50 
per  cent,  one  sided.  I  have  seen  some  with  cracks 
three-fourths  inch  to  an  inch  long.  Apples  are  gen¬ 
erally  large  and  nice  coloi\  If  an  apple  that  is  now  one¬ 
sided  or  flat  because  of  the  fungus  matures,  I  think  it 
will  continue  malformed.  How  large  a  portion  will  be 
that  way  at  harvest  time  is  causing  the  growers  a  good 
deal  of  concern.  I.  w.  s. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

JUNE  30. — Gi’apes  promise  to  be  better  than  they  have 
been  for  the  last  two  seasons,  unless  they  should  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  rot  later  on,  of  which  there  is  but  slight 
indication  at  present.  Plums  are  of  but  little  account 
with  us.  Pears  and  apples  are  looking  uncommonly  well, 
but  the  crop  will  not  be  a  large  one;  compared  with  last 
year  there  is  not  much  difference  in  crop.  Pears  prob¬ 
ably  a  little  lighter,  while  apples  may  be  a  trifle  heavier. 
The  Forest  worm,  a  newcomer,  together  with  the  Tent- 
worm  last  year,  took  the  growers  by  surprise  and  found 
them  unprepared,  hence  the  apple  trees  were  stripped  of 
their  foliage  as  well  as  their  fruit,  and  although  looking 
for  them  this  Spring  there  will  be  little  or  no  fruit  where 
the  worms  were  not  destroyed  or  killed  last  year  We 
weie  prepared  for  them  this  season,  and  shall  expect 
more  fruit  another  season  unless  some  unexpected  trou¬ 
ble  comes  with  it.  J ■  H.  h. 

Germantown,  N.  Y. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  PROSPECTS.— Things  are  getting 
very  serious  here.  Wheat  is  ripe  and  the  ground  is  so 
wet  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  a  binder  in  the  fields. 
All  hoed  crops  are  now  suffering  for  work,  as  there 
have  been  but  a  few  days  in  the  last  month  the  ground 
could  be  worked.  With  harvest  now  on  and  corn  full 
of  weeds  and  no  indication  of  rain  letting  up  some¬ 
thing  must  suffer.  Wheat  is  good,  oats  very  promising, 
and  hay  light.  w.  a.  p. 

Homewood.  Pa. 

FROM  WHEAT  TO  CABBAGE.— In  central  New  York, 
and  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Onondaga  and  Cayuga 
the  profitless  growing  of  wheat  has  given  place  to  cab¬ 
bages  to  an  extent  of  several  thousand  acres  in  these  two 
counties  alone,  and  while  the  potato  has  its  beetle  or 
“bug,”  the  wheat  its  Hessian  fly,  and  the  cabbage  the 
“worm  that  dieth  not,”  the  average  piofit  is  in  favor  of 
the  cabbage.  In  fields  of  several  acres,  the  extermination 
of  the  worm  is  not  usually  attempted,  but  in  gardens  and 
small  fields,  their  depredations  are  exceedingly  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  only  sure  and 
abiding  remedy  that  I  have  ever  found,  among  a  large 
number  thoroughly  tried,  is  a  small  handful  of  fine  saw¬ 
dust.  It  is  cheap,  sure,  harmless  and  effectual,  c.  f.  b. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  . 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

When  the  level  sun  Is  sinking 
And  all  the  world  Is  still, 

And  gloaming  falls  and  drowses 
On  every  eastern  hill. 

When  a  single  breath  of  coolness 
Tells  the  closing  of  the  day— 

Then  all  the  city  children 
Flock  forth  to  shout  and  play. 

Poor  little  city  children! 

Shut  in  the  stifling  town, 

Not  for  them  the  shadowed  woodland, 

Nor  theirs  the  hayfield  brown. 

The  cool,  green  sea-waves  thunder 
On  many  a  Summer  shore— 

Yet  for  them  the  days  bring  only 
The  city’s  dust  and  roar. 

But  see  them  when  the  twilight 
Fills  every  roaring  street: 

There’s  a  call  of  little  voices 
And  a  rush  of  little  feet, 

And  a  gust  of  happy  laughter 
Through  all  the  surly  town; 

For  the  children  have  their  hour 
When  the  twilight  gathers  down! 

—A.  B.  DeMille,  in  Life. 

* 

One  of  the  newest  colors  this  Summer 
is  sapphire  blue.  It  is  not  Yale,  nor 
Russian,  but  a  deep,  intense  yet  brilliant 
blue,  very  becoming  to  brunettes  as  well 
as  blondes.  It  is  likely  to  be  very  much 
worn,  though  at  present  it  is  only  seen 
in  the  high-class  shops. 

* 

In  cleaning  soiled  fabrics  with  gaso¬ 
line,  naphtha  or  benzine  a  ring  of  dis¬ 
coloration  is  often  left  around  the  spot, 
making  the  stain  more  conspicuous  than 
at  first.  To  prevent  this  the  fabric 
should  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  the 
same  goods,  the  cloth  rubbed  lengthwise 
and  with  the  weave.  Continue  rubbing 
until  the  material  is  perfectly  dry,  and 
there  is  no  risk  of  discoloration. 

* 

The  various  crackers  and  small  cakes 
sold  in  packages  are  always  inclosed  in 
a  wrapping  of  smooth  paraffin  paper. 
This  paper  lining  is  the  nicest  thing  one 
can  have  to  put  in  the  bottom  of  cake 
tins;  it  is  convenient  in  size,  clean,  and 
when  lightly  greased  before  the  cake  is 
put  in  the  tin,  pulls  off  very  nicely  after 
baking.  Such  paper  should  always  be 
taken  out  of  the  empty  package  and  laid 
away  for  this  use. 

• 

Can  any  of  our  readers  give  results 
of  practical  experience  in  using  an  ice 
cream  freezer  that  does  not  require  any 
turning?  There  are  several  freezers  of 
this  class  on  the  market,  but  we  know 
nothing  of  their  practical  value.  The 
demonstrators  who  exhibit  them  make 
excellent  ice  cream  without  any  turning, 
this  being  the  laborious  part  of  the 
freezing,  which  we  would  willingly  dis¬ 
pense  with.  One  go<5d  feature  of  these 
freezers,  as  we  have  seen  them,  is  the 
outer  tub  of  indurated  fiber  instead  of 
wood;  this  is  light,  and  should  be  an 
excellent  non-conductor. 

* 

Prof.  G.  S.  Hall,  of  Clark  University, 
says  that  the  home  should  be  served  by 
every  child,  who  should  feel  himself  a 
useful  and  integral  member  of  it,  with 
duties.  Every  girl  should  cook,  sew, 
clean,  polish  and  perhaps  wash — have 
something  to  do  with  flowers,  develop 
some  domestic  taste  and  pride,  in  place 
of  the  shame  so  often  felt  by  high  school 
girls  for  their  lowly  homes,  for  which 
their  education  often  breeds  distaste. 
They  should  be  reminded  that  too  soft 
hands  in  the  young  suggest  a  soft  brain; 
that  hand  and  brain  both  grow  and  are 
educated  together.  The  kitchen  is  the 
heart  of  the  home;  its  industries,  intelli¬ 
gently  understood,  are  among  the  most 
educational  of  all  possible  influences, 
and  to  overcome  the  alienation  school 
often  breeds  for  home  life  in  the  modern 
American  girl  is  one  of  our  most  serious 
problems. 


The  teaching  of  languages  by  phono¬ 
graph  is  a  new  idea.  The  equipment 
consists  of  the  phonograph,  with  special 
listening  device,  a  series  of  25  master- 
records  and  10  text-books.  "While  one 
may  attain  knowledge  in  reading  and 
writing  a  foreign  language,  we  cannot 
speak  it  correctly  without  hearing  it 
spoken,  and  herein  lies  the  advantage 
of  the  phonograph.  The  machine  repeats 
words  or  sentences  over  and  over  again 
as  may  be  desired,  and,  unlike  other 
teachers,  the  pupil  can  silence  it  when¬ 
ever  he  likes.  If  it  carries  out  all  that 
is  promised  for  it,  the  language  phone 
should  prove  very  valuable  to  students 
in  isolated  communities,  where  opportu¬ 
nities  for  instruction  are  limited. 

* 

A  western  paper  tells  of  the  janitor 
of  a  city  school  who  threw  up  his  job 
one  day,  and  when  asked  by  a  friend 
what  the  trouble  was,  said:  “Well,  it’s 
this:  I’m  honest,  and  I  won’t  stand 

bein’  slurred.  If  I  ever  found  a  pencil 
or  anything  else  in  the  school  when  I 
was  sweepin’  out  I  always  gave  it  to  the 
principal;  but,  just  the  same,  the  teach- 
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ers,  or  some  one  that’s  too  mean  to  face 
me,  gives  me  the  slur.” 

“In  what  way?”  asked  the  friend. 

“Well,  just  this:  A  little  while  ago  1 
saw  written  on  the  board,  ‘Find  the 
common  multiple.’  Well,  I  didn’t  say  a 
word,  but  I  searched  from  garret  to  cel¬ 
lar  and  I  couldn’t  find  the  thing.  Well, 
again  last  night,  in  big  writin’  on  the 
same,  board,  it  said,  ‘Find  the  common 
divisor.’  ‘Well,’  I  says  to  myself,  says 
I,  ‘both  them  things  be  lost  now,  and  I’ll 
get  blamed  for  sweepin’  ’em,  so  I’ll 
quit.” 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  box-pleated  frock  will 
make  a  child  comfortable  in  hot  weath¬ 
er.  The  frock  is  cut  in  two  pieces  and 
in  shaped  by  means  of  shoulder  and  un¬ 
der-arm  seams.  Both  front  and  back 
are  laid  in  three  wide  box  pleats  that 
are  stitched  to  waist  depth  and  give 
fullness  below.  When  high  neck  is 
wanted  the  box  pleated  front  and  backs 
are  joined  to  the  yoke  and  the  sleeves 
made  long,  as  shown  in  the  back  view. 
When  made  with  low  neck  the  sleeves 
are  cut  short  and  finished  with  frills 
to  match  the  neck.  When  desired  to 
wear  with  the  separate  guimpe  the 
sleeves  are  omitted  aud  the  arm’s-eye 
edges  finished  with  narrow  facings.  The 
guimpe  is  simple  and  consists  of  front 
and  backs  that  are  adjusted  at  the  waist 
line  with  tapes  inserted  in  a  casing.  The 
sleeves  are  in  bishop  style  with  narrow 
cuffs  that  match  the  standing  collar.  To 
cut  this  frock  for  a  child  of  medium  size 
three  yards  of  material  27  inches  wide, 
2%  yards  32  inches  wide  or  21/i  yards  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required  with  % 
yard  of  lawn  and  %  yard  of  all-over  em¬ 
broidery  for  guimpe.  The  pattern  No. 


4148  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  2,  4 
and  6  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  smaller  cuts  illustrate  useful  pat¬ 
terns  issued  in  sizes  given;  price  10 
cents  each  from  this  office. 


A  Talk  With  a  Breadmaker. 

“Be  sure  you  have  good  material;  poor 
yeast,  poor  flour  or  a  cracked  oven  will 
not  turn  out  good  bread.  Always  warm 
your  flour  in  cold  weather,  though  I 
think  hurried  rising  or  baking  is  apt  to 
make  the  bread  dark  and  clammy.  You 
must  have  a  variety  in  bread  stuffs,  for 
from  the  first  of  January  fresh  fruit  and 
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vegetables  are  high,  and  that  from  tins 
and  glass  cans  has  much  the  sameness 
in  taste.  I  always  keep  on  hand  white 
flour,  whole  wheat  and  graham  flour, 
besides  rye  and  cornmeal,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  each  Winter  we  use  buckwheat. 
If  you  use  all  of  these  in  the  different 
ways  they  can  be  cooked,  your  hired 
men  or  teacher  boarder  will  not  com¬ 
plain  of  a  sameness  in  your  food.” 

“Well,”  said  the  younger  housekeeper, 
“do  you  expect  me  to  board  the  school 
teacher?” 

“Yes,  Alice,  you  may  be  glad  of  the 
ready  money,  and  I  have  known  of 
school  districts  in  which  there  was  only 
one  family  who  could  or  would  take  the 
teacher.” 

“Then  what  bread  shall  I  give  her  for 
breakfast?” 

“Most  people  like  warm  bread  for 
breakfast,  and  I  can  tell  you  of  20  kinds. 
If  your  oven  is  reliable  you  may  bake 
graham  bread,  johnny-cake  or  soda  bis¬ 
cuits.  I  do  not  say  baking-powder  bis¬ 
cuit,  you  notice.  If  you  haven’t  too 
much  else  to  see  to  just  at  meal  time, 
bake  pancakes.” 

“Yes,  pancakes,  for  no  one  ever  made 
them  as  good  as  yours,  and  men  folks 
always  like  them.  Tell  me  the  secret.” 

“The  secret  is  to  use  part  sweet  milk, 
have  the  griddle  just  hot  enough,  and 
use  a  piece  of  fat  salt  pork  for  greasing 
it.  I  find  stale  bread  soaked  and  beaten 
fine  and  used  for  about  one-half  the  bat¬ 
ter  makes  a  tender  pancake.” 
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“Don’t  you  use  eggs?” 

“Yes,  two  eggs  for  a  big  lot  of  batter, 
but  if  eggs  are  scarce  I  use  none.  I  also 


bake  corn  cakes,  graham  and  whole 
wheat  cakes.  If  you  get  tired  of  pan¬ 
cakes,  or  it  is  too  warm,  try  toast.  For 
toast,  take  yeast  bread  either  white  or 
brown,  slice  it  evenly,  not  too  thick,  for 
then  the  outside  scorches  and  the  in¬ 
side  is  cold  or  heavy.  Butter  it  and  let 
it  stand  in  the  oven  if  you  cannot  put  it 
right  on  to  the  plate  of  the  eater.  Then, 
too,  milk  toast  for  breakfast  or  supper 
is  always  acceptable,  and  helps  to  use 
stale  bread.  Dry  bread  can  be  used  for 
bread  puddings  or  dried  and  used  in¬ 
stead  of  cracker  crumbs  to  fry  meat  in. 
Boston  brown  bread  is  a  very  good  thing 
for  cold  weather,  or  if  you  have  to  put 
up  luncheons. 

“What  bread  keeps  the  best?” 

“Entire  wheat  by  all  means.  If  you 
will  wrap  each  loaf  in  a  paper  bag  aud 
pack  in  a  boiler  with  a  close  fitting 
cover  you’ll  have  moist  bread  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.” 

“What  bread  shall  I  have  for  dinner, 
the  heaviest  meal?” 

“Plenty  of  good  yeast  bread,  cut  in 
even  slices,  near  enough  to  the  hired 
man’s  plate  so  he  does  not  have  to  ask 
each  time.  I  serve  white  bread  when  I 
have  meat  with  gravy,  for  many  people 
like  bread  and  gravy.” 

“What  shall  I  do  when  bread  runs 
short?” 

“Make  dumplings  or  pot  pie,  or  a  meat 
pie;  you  will  find  a  little  bread  goes  a 
good  way  with  these  things.  For  sup¬ 
per  never  serve  fresh  baked  bread,  for 
some  cannot  digest  fresh  bread  at  night. 
Toast  is  good,  also  Boston  brown  bread, 
graham  bread  made  with  sour  milk,  or 
sandwiches  to  use  up  cold  meat.  I  often 
steam  bread,  putting  a  little  on  at  a 
time,  and  in  a  covered  dish.  Occasion¬ 
ally  in  cold  weather  I  fry  bread  for  au 
early  supper,  using  ham  or  bacon  drip¬ 
pings  and  a  good  deal  of  water.  Bread 
and  milk  or  mush  and  milk  can  be  used 
for  supper,  and  what  is  left  of  the  mush 
can  be  fried  for  breakfast.” 

“Tell  me  exactly  how  you  fry  mush. 
Don’t  you  remember  how  Uncle  John 
said  if  he  ever  married  he’d  bring  his 
bride  here  on  the  wedding  trip  for  you 
to  teach  her  how  to  fry  mush?” 

“I  remember,  Alice,  he  ate  so  much 
that  the  hired  man  who  came  late  didn’t 
get  any  and  jokingly  threatened  to 
leave.  I  pack  two  oblong  bread  tins 
with  well-cooked  mush.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  turn  it  out  on  a  platter,  cut  off 
slices  medium  thick  and  fry  on  a  hot 
pancake  griddle  with  plenty  of  drip¬ 
pings.  I  turn  when  the  edges  show  a 
crust  has  been  formed,  and  when  both 
sides  are  nicely  crusted  and  the  whole 
heated  through  l  take  it  up  on  a  hot 
platter.  Remember,  Alice,  cornmeal 
swells  in  cooking,  aud  always  mix  it 
rather  thin,  or  it  will  be  too  stiff  and 
dry.”  j.  j.  a. 

Courage,  cheerfulness  and  a  desire  to 
work  depend  mostly  on  good  nutrition. 
— Molescliott. 

It  is  easy  to  look  down  on  others;  the 
difficulty  is  to  look  down  on  ourselves.— 
Lord  Peterborough. 
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“The  Stretched 
Forefinger  of  all  Time”  is 
on  the  dial  of  an 

Elgin  Watch 

— the  world’s  standard  for  pocket  time¬ 
pieces.  Perfect  in  construction;  positive 
in  performance.  Sold  by  every  jeweler  in 
the  land;  fully  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 
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Women  Exhibitors  at  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fairs. 

SOME  HELPFUL  CRITICISMS. 

Do  you  usually  find  the  women's  exhibits 
at  agricultural  fairs  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able?  What  part  of  these  exhibits  do  you 
consider  most  instructive?  Is  there  suffi¬ 
cient  inducement  for  capable  women  to  ex¬ 
hibit  at  such  fairs?  How  do  you  think 
these  exhibits  could  be  improved  and  ren¬ 
dered  of  greater  value? 

I  find  the  women’s  exhibits  at  the 
agricultural  fairs  very  interesting,  and 
therefore  very  valuable.  I  consider  all 
the  exhibits  instructive  in  their  line,  to 
any  critical  observer.  I  must  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  not  enough  in¬ 
ducement  for  capable  women  to  make 
exhibits.  The  premiums  are  too  small; 
entry  fees  are  too  large.  The  society 
should  stand  responsible  for  articles 
while  in  their  care.  Exhibits  can  be  im¬ 
proved  and  made  more  instructive  by 
the  society  offering  more  inducement  to 
people.  MRS.  J.  C.  NORTON. 

Kansas. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  exhib¬ 
iting  at  fairs,  and  have  found  it  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable.  My  exhibits  have 
been  in  oil  and  water  color  paintings, 
fancy  work  and  baked  goods;  some  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables.  I  generally  take 
what  I  have  on  hand.  I  look  the  prem¬ 
ium  list  over,  and  if  I  have  anything  in 
the  house  with  which  I  can  make  out  a 
list  I  do  so.  The  baking  I  do  specially.  I 
have  always  had  some  premiums,  some¬ 
times  as  high  at  $25,  and  as  low  as 
$2.85.  I  intend  to  exhibit  this  Fall.  I 
talked  with  my  friends  on  the  subject, 
and  we  think  if  business  men  would  give 
more  special  premiums  it  would  be  more 
interesting.  Our  State  Fair  was  held 
here  for  a  few  years,  and  I  think  they 
fill  up  the  halls  too  much  with  adver¬ 
tising  and  school  work.  The  upper  halls 
were  nearly  all  school  work,  which  it 
was  tiresome  to  see,  not  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  encourage  the  schools,  but  near¬ 
ly  all  the  special  prizes  went  to  school 
and  stock. 

Many  people  make  a  mistake  in  en¬ 
tries;  they  enter  amateur  work  among 
professionals,  and  then  find  fault  if  they 
do  not  get  a  premium  when  if  they  had 
put  it  in  the  amateur  list  they  would 
have  secured  a  prize.  I  think  prem¬ 
ium  lists  should  change  as  times  and 
fashions  change.  I  know  our  fair  made 
a  canvass  among  women  and  found  they 
must  throw  out  some  of  the  old-time 
names  of  work  and  put  in  the  new.  You 
could  not  enter  a  piece  of  Battenberg 
lace  under  the  name  of  cross-stitch  on 
canvas;  if  there  was  no  mention  of 
such  lace  as  Battenberg  and  the  newer 
kinds  of  work  they  cannot  be  entered. 
Judges  pay  no  attention  to  the  way 
things  ought  to  be  entered;  they  go  by 
the  list.  Farmers  like  to  attend  fairs, 
but  they  do  not  help  enough  to  fill 
space.  They  let  city  and  suburban  peo¬ 
ple  do  the  most  work;  then  say  fairs 
are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  Country 
boys  and  girls  could  do  more  if  their 
parents  would  encourage  them,  and  how 
nice  the  money  would  be  for  them  if 
they  got  a  premium!  I  took  a  quilt  that 
my  mother  made  45  years  ago,  and  they 
gave  me  premium  for  its  age  and  work; 
it  was  a  white  quilt  with  sewed-on  flow¬ 
ers  in  colors.  If  there  were  specials  of 
baked  goods,  dairy  and  household  ar¬ 
ticles,  sewing  and  homemade  appliances 
for  house  and  barn,  all  could  take  part. 
A  girl  could  bake  a  pie,  bread  or  half  a 
dozen  cookies,  make  butter,  etc.,  boys 
could  get  grain,  vegetables  and  things 
around  the  place.  All  would  interest 
some  one.  To  make  it  look  nice  is  the 
secret.  mrs.  s.  j.  perky. 

Michigan. 

The  crowds  that  invariably  surround 
women’s  exhibits  at  fairs  are  proof  posi¬ 
tive  that  they  are  interesting,  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  must  be  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  at  least  valuable.  The  poorest  ex¬ 
hibit  should  sow  some  ideas,  that  with 
care  and  cultivation  might  grow  to  be 
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helpful,  and  anything  that  makes  life 
easier  or  sweeter  is  surely  worth  while. 

1  did  not  agree  with  a  wealthy  woman 
who  remarked  at  a  fair:  “What  a  tre¬ 
mendous  waste  of  eyesight,  time  and 
material,  all  this  stuff  is.”  Her  own 
home  was  filled  with  bric-a-brac,  em¬ 
broideries,  etc.,  but  they  were  enriched 
by  the  importer’s  stamp  or  were  the  work 
of  skilled  labor.  Point  of  view  makes 
all  the  difference.  The  average  woman 
of  the  farm  home  admires  beautiful  and 
dainty  things  as  much  as  her  prouder 
sister,  and  it  is  often  a  real  rest  for  her 
to  make  them,  in  the  intervals  between 
her  own  arduous  labors,  and  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  those  who  benefit  by  the  hints 
they  get  at  fairs  are  always  equally 
quick  and  willing  to  grasp  other  hints 
of  more  practical  utility.  Everything  is 
instructive  if  it  is  observed  with  seeing 
eyes,  and  though  one  does  not  approve 
of  all  the  trash  one  sees,  it  is  good  to 
know  what  to  avoid  copying. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is 
no  inducement  whatever  for  a  capable 
woman  to  exhibit  her  wares  at  agricul¬ 
tural  fairs.  Judges  as  a  rule  are  incom¬ 
petent,  careless  and  sometimes  neither 
honest  nor  unbiased.  Managers  of  fairs 
admit  in  some  cases  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  but  excuse  themselves  by  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  compe¬ 
tent  persons  who  will  serve  on  commit¬ 
tees;  it  is  often  such  thankless  and  la¬ 
borious  work — and  prooably  this  is  true. 
Yet  exhibitors  have  some  rights,  if  they 
are  to  risk  their  treasures  to  the  fair 
management.  Artists,  for  instance, 
would  like  to  see  their  work  well  placed, 
and  judged  by  those  who  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  chromo  and  a  paint¬ 
ing.  Some  exquisite  hand  needlework 
was  shown  at  one  of  our  fairs;  beside 
it  hung  similar  articles  purchased  at  a 
store,  factory  made.  The  blue  ticket 
was  put  upon  the  home  work  first,  but 
later  was  removed  to  the  machine  pro¬ 
duct,  because  the  latter  was  “exhibited 
by  Mrs.  So-and-so,  of  our  town  you 
know,”  said  the  young  girl  judge  (?) 
Our  fair  is  a  money-maker,  and  returns 
good  dividends  to  its  stockholders,  yet 
the  premium  list  as  sent  out  is  never 
fully  paid.  Under  these  circumstances 
is  it  any  wonder  that  it  is  deteriorating 
in  all  its  departments?  If  committees 
could  be  procured  who  were  well  versed 
in  the  exhibits  of  their  departments, 
and  would  judge  them  on  their  merits 
alone,  there  would  be  some  incentive  to 
send  good  work  to  fairs  and  trash  would 
be  frozen  out. 

I  should  like  to  see  liberal  and  special 
premiums  offered  for  the  work  of  young 
women,  for  sewing,  cooking,  etc.;  work 
that  all  home  makers  need  to  know  and 
understand.  In  these  days  girls  are  so 
prone  to  get  away  from  home  and  home¬ 
ly  duties,  and  to  me  this  seems  a  great 
mistake.  It  is  all  right  to  get  an  “edu¬ 
cation,”  and  know  all  the  ’ologies,  ath¬ 
letics,  etc.,  but  add  to  them  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  old-fashioned  womanly  work — 
country  girls  need  this  knowledge  just 
as  much  as  their  city  sisters,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  see  are  growing  away  from  it 
just  the  same.  If  fair  managers  would 
live  up  to  their  opportunities,  and  make 
their  shows  agricultural  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  giving  premiums  and  praise 
to  amateur  workers  in  whatever  line; 
provide  fair  and  honest  judges,  and 
eliminate  all  “workers  of  iniquity”  there 
would  be  no  need  to  beg  merchants  and 
manufacturers  to  come  and  fill  up  their 
empty  booths,  and  thus  advertise  their 
wares.  There  is  enough  of  good  produce 
raised,  enough  of  dairy  and  women’s 
work  done,  to  fill  every  booth  to  over¬ 
flowing  and  make  a  real  farmers’  fair, 
if  only  exhibitors  were  sure  of  reason¬ 
able  and  honest  treatment. 

New  York.  mary  mann. 


Rural  Recipes. 

General  Satisfaction. — Any  remnants 
of  cake,  cottage  pudding  and  soda 
wafers,  same  quantity  of  strawberries 
or  raspberries  and  a  pint  of  boiled  cus¬ 
tard.  Break  the  cake  and  crackers  into 
small  pieces  and  mix  with  the  fruit  and 
enough  sugar  to  sweeten  the  berries.  Put 
into  an  earthen  or  porcelain  pudding 
dish  and  pour  the  sauce  over  and 
through  it;  put  into  the  oven  to  bake 
until  custard  is  set.  Then  cover  with  a 
meringue  made  with  white  of  an  egg 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar.  Brown  slightly  and  serve  the 
pudding  hot.  Any  kind  of  preserved 
fruit,  marmalade  or  bits  of  fruit  jellies 
may  be  used  instead  of  fresh  fruit, 
spreading  it  in  layers  between  the 
broken  cake  and  crackers  and  leaving 
out  the  sugar. 

Cherry  Cups. — Measure  a  pint  of  sift¬ 
ed  flour,  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  sift  again.  Mix  to  a  soft  dough  with 
cold  water.  Butter  little  custard  cups 
and  drop  in  a  little  of  the  dough  and 
then  add  a  teaspoonful  of  the  cherries; 
cover  these  with  more  dough  (the  cups 
should  not  be  more  than  half  full).  Set 
the  cups  in  a  steamer,  or  if  you  have 
no  steamer  you  can  put  them  in  a  deep 
baking  pan  with  a  little  boiling  water; 
cover  closely  with  another  pan  and 
steam  half  an  hour  in  the  oven.  Eat 
with  cherry  sauce  or  sweetened  cream. 
On  bread  baking  day  you  can  make  these 
with  bread  dough  instead  of  the  baking 
powder  dough. 

Rhubarb  Puffs. — One  cupful  of  finely 
chopped  rhubarb,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  creamed 
with  the  sugar,  add  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  one  quarter  of  a  cup  of  milk,  flour 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
well  mixed  into  it,  to  make  a  thick  bat¬ 
ter.  Fill  well-greased  cups  naif  full  and 
steam  for  half  an  hour.  The  sauce  to 
serve  with  these  puffs  is  made  by  cream¬ 
ing  together  one-half  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar  and  a  small  half  cupful  of  butter, 
then  add  by  degrees  one  whipped  egg, 
beating  until  perfectly  smooth.  The  last 
thing  before  serving  stir  in  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  boiling  water. 

Spiced  Berry  Syrup. — This,  diluted 
with  water,  makes  a  pleasant  drink. 
Cook  well-ripened  berries  in  an  agate  or 
porcelain  kettle  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
in  as  little  water  as  will  prevent  scorch¬ 
ing;  when  simmered  stir  with  a  wooden 
spoon  and  strain  through  a  flannel.  To 
each  pint  of  juice  put  one  pound  of 
granulated  sugar,  one-half  ounce  each 
of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  one-fourth 
ounce  each  of  cloves  and  mace.  Tie 
spices  in  a  thin  cloth,  set  the  stewpan 
or  kettle  in  a  larger  pan  to  prevent 
burning  the  syrup,  and  when  it  comes 
to  a  boil  remove  spice  bag  and  seal  at 
once.  _ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Some  Coffees 

are  Glazed 

with  a  cheap  coating. 
If  glazing  helps  coffee 
why  aren’t  the  high- 
priced  Mochas  and  Javas 
glazed  also? 


Lion  Coffee 

is  not  glazed.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  pure  and  has  a 
delicious  flavor. 

The  sealed  package  insures  uni¬ 
form  quality  and  freshness. 


GRAIN-0!  GRAIN-0! 

Remember  that  name  when  you  want  a  delicious, 
appetizing,  nourishing  food  drink  to  tako  the  place 
of  coffee.  Sold  by  all  grocers  and  liked  by  all  who 
have  used  it.  Graln-0  Is  made  of  pure  grain,  It  aide 
digestion  and  strengthens  the  nerves.  It  Is  not  a 
stimulant  but  a  health  builder  and  the  children  as 
well  as  the  adults  can  drink  It  with  great  benefits 
Costs  about  H  as  much  as  coffee.  15c.  and  25c.  do* 
package.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Qraln-O 

Banner  Lye 

The  best  help  in  cleaning  household 
and  farm  utensils. 

Makes  pure  soap  without  boiling. 


The  University  oi  Notre  Dame, 

NOTKK  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History, 
Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy.  Law, 
Civil,  Mechanical  and  .Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Architecture- 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Coimnereial 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  a1  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free,  Junior  o  Sonlot  Year.  Collegiate 
Courses.  Rooms  to  Rent  moderate  charge. 

St.  Edward's  Hall,  fo>  boys  under  18 

Tho  59tli  Year  will  open  September  9,  190«. 
Catalogues  Eree.  Address 

REV.  A.  MORRISSEY,  C.  S.  C.,  President. 


STM  ARY’ S  ACADEMY 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Chartered  1855.  Thorough  English  and  Classical 
education.  Regular  Collegiate  Degrees 
In  Preparatory  Department  students  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  Collegiate  course  Physical  and  Chemical 
Laboratories  well  equipped.  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  School  of  Art  Gymnasium  under  jirectlon  of 
graduated  Dr.  Sargent  s  Normal  School  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Training,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Catalogue 
free.  Address 

DIRECTRESS  OF  THE  ACADEMY, 

St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Bicycles  Below  Cost 

5000  Bicycles,  overstock.  For  30  days 
only  we  will  sacrifice  at  less  than  actual 

/acc^New  1902  Models. 

"flo///**,"  complete  $8.76 

$ 0.76 

** Siberian,”  »Be«uty  $10.76 
“Moudorf,"  Ro*i  Bwer,  7JC 

no  finer  bicycle  .t  on  j  price.  M 

Choice  of  M.  &  W.  or  Record  tires 
and  best  equipment  on  all  our  bicycles. 
Strongest  guarantee. 

We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 
C.O.D.  to  anyone  without  a  cent  deposit 

&  allow  io  Bays  free  trial 

before  purchase  is  binding. 

500  good  2nd-hand  wheels  $3  to  $8. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle  until  you  have  written 
for  our  free  catalogues  with  large  photographio 
engravings  and  full  descriptions. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO -  Dept.  175  N  Chicago. 


NIAGARA 

FALLS 

One  of  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  world.  A  charming-  place  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  reached 
from  every  direction  by  the 

NEW  YORK 
CENTRAL  LINES 

A  visit  to  the  Falls  is  an  object 
lesson  in  geography  ;  an  exliibi. 
tion  of  landscapes  that  no  painter 
can  equal,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
latest  developments  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  world. 

A  copy  of  Four-Track  Series  No.  9,  “  Two 
Days  at  Niagara  Falls, "will  be  sent  free, 
postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  two- 
cent  postage  stamp,  by  Georg  ■  11.  Daniels, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  New  YoikCenfal 
&  Hudson  River  Railroud,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


r,  THEN  BUY  Plan 


the  only  way  we  sell  our  special 
line  of  celebrated 

KALAMAZOO 

|  steel  ranges,  steel  cook  stoves  and 
Oak  heaters.  We  sell  direct  from 
our  factory  at  factory  prices  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial* 

freight  paid.  At  the  end  of  the  trial  yon  ' 
can  keep  or  return  purchase  at  your 
I  pleasure.  Fairest  offer  ever  made.  Wanttokuow 
more  about  It?  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  illrn., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Undeniably  the  Best— Absolute  Perfection 

HAPGOOD  DOUBLE  FLUE  AND  HOT  BLAST  RANGES 

Save  one-third  in  fuel  over  any  other  range  made.  Material  and  workmanship  . 
unexcelled.  Guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or  you  can  return  them  and  have  your 
money  back.  (See  cut.)  OUR  HAPGOOI)  ANTI-TRUST  RANGE,  2  sizes,  12 
combinations.  A  6-hole  range,  full  nickel  trimmings  and  aluminum  coated 
reservoir,  and  oven  12x17x2],  *24.48.  Most  perfect  low  priced  range  on  the 
market.  We  have  complete  line  of  ranges  from  $13.00  up.  Send  for  complete 
Catalogue  showing  a  full  line  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Buggies,  Sewing 
Machines,  Harness  and  1000 Other  articles. 

HAPCOOD  MFC.  CO.,  -  3ox  390,  Alton,  III. 

The  only  manufacturing  company  in  tb.e  world  in  their  line  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  July  17,  1902, 

grain: 

Wneat,  No.  1,  Northern,  N.  Y. 


No.  2,  Northern,  Duluth 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed  . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed  . 


@ 

@ 


S4% 

82% 

70 

56 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu .  — 

Poor  to  good  . 1  60 

Medium,  choice  . 1  95 

Poor  to  good  . 1  35 

Pea,  choice  .  — 

Poor  to  good  . 1  35 

Red  kidney,  choice  . 2  35 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75 

White  kidney,  choice  . 1  90 

Poor  to  good  . 1  70 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice  .  — 

Yellow  eye,  choice  .  — 

Lima,  California  . 2  75 

Imported,  Giants  . 2  00 

Marrow,  round  .  — 

Medium,  choice  . 1  70 

Medium,  poor  to  good  . 1  35 

PEED. 

City  bran,  200-lb  sacks .  —  @21  00 

Middlings  .  —  @22  50 

Spring  bran  . . .  —  @20  30 


Hay,  No 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  . 

Clover,  mixed 
Straw,  rye,  long 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 
1 . 


85 

75 

65 

55 

60 

75 


@ 


90 

80 

70 

65 

75 

80 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1-21  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @  21% 

Firsts  .  20%@  21 

Seconds  .  19  @  20 

Lower  grades  .  18  @  18% 

State  Dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy _  20  @  20% 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  19  @  19% 

Tubs,  seconds  .  18  @  18% 

Tubs,  thirds  .  —  @  17% 

Tins,  etc .  17%@  20 

W’n  imitation  cream’y.  fey .  —  @  19 

Good  to  prime  .  18  @  18% 

Lower  grades  .  17  @  17% 

Western,  factory,  firsts  .  17%@  18 

Seconds  .  —  @  17 

Thirds  .  16  @  16% 

Renovated,  fancy  .  19  @  19% 

Common  to  prime  .  17  @  18% 

Packing  stock  .  16  @  16% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  col’d,  fan 

Small,  colored,  choice  . 

Small,  col’d,  fair  to  good.. 

Small,  white,  fancy  . 

Small,  white,  choice  . 

Small,  white,  fair  to  good. 

Large,  colored,  fancy  . 

Large,  colored,  choice  . 

Large,  white,  fancy  . 

Large,  white,  choice  . 


Light  skims,  small,  choice. 

Large,  choice  . 

Part  skims,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good  . 


Full  skims 


-  @ 

10 

-  @ 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

-  @ 

10 

-  @ 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

9  @ 

9% 

-  @ 

8% 

7%@ 

8 

7%@ 

7% 

5%@ 

6% 

4  @ 

4% 

2%@ 

3 

-  @ 

20% 

19  @ 

19% 

20 

18 


18%@ 


EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  doz 
Fair  to  good  . 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  and  Pa.,  White  Leghorn, 

selected,  fancy,  per  doz . 

Fresh  gathered,  av’ge  prime.. 

Fair  to  good  . 

W’n,  north’ly  sections,  country, 
candled  and  graded,  fancy. 

Good  to  choice  . 

Uncandled,  graded  .  _ 

Ungraded  .  16  @ 

Southerly  sections,  graded  ..  16%@ 

Ungraded,  best  .  16  @ 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair .  14  @ 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime .  16  @ 

Regular  pack’gs,  poor  to  good  14  @ 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  doz _  13  @ 

Checks,  per  dozen  .  10  @ 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  W’n,  large,  lb .  —  @ 

Small,  Southern  and  Southw’n  —  @ 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  Southw’n,  pair. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


-  @ 


70 

60 


@ 


22 

20% 

19% 

19% 

19 

18 

17% 

17% 

17 

15% 

16% 

15% 

16% 

14 


14 

13% 

13 

9 

11 

80 

70 


Buttermilks  . 3  00 

Sheep  . 2  75 

Lambs  . 4  75 

Hogs,  State  . . .  — 

CURED  MEATS. 

Pork,  family  . 21  00 

Short,  clear  . 19  50 

Beef,  family  . 16  00 

Beef  hams  . 21  50 

Bacon  . 

Pickled 


10%@ 
12 


hams  . 

OILS  AND  FATS. 
Cottonseed  oil  .  44%@ 


@3  50 
@4  50 
@7  00 
@5  00 


@21  50 
@22  00 
@16  50 
@22  00 
10% 


@  12% 


@2  25 
@2  20 
@2  00 
@1  90 
@1  95 
@1  90 
@2  37% 
@2  30 
@1  95 
@1  85 
@1  60 
@2  15 
@2  80 
@2  05 
@2  00 
@1  75 
@1  65 


ICED. 


@ 


@ 


@ 


Turkeys,  W’n,  hens,  av.  best..  14 

W’n,  toms,  av’ge  best  .  13 

Poor  to  fair  .  8 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  large, 

fancy,  per  lb .  23 

Phila.,  broilers,  mixed  sizes..  18 

Pa.,  broilers,  large,  lb .  17 

Pa.,  broilers,  small  .  13 

W’n,  broilers,  large,  dry-p’k’d  15 
W’n,  broilers,  large,  scalded.  15 

W’n,  broilers,  small  .  12 

Southern,  broilers,  small .  12 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-p’k’d,  av.  best  — 

W’n,  scalded,  av’ge  best .  — 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  12%@ 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  10  "@ 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  —  @ 

Spring  ducks,  East’n,  L.  I.,  lb  14%@ 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  lb .  —  @ 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz. 2  26  @2  50 

Mixed,  per  dozen  .  —  @2  00 

Dark,  per  dozen  . 1  25  @1  50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,,  veals,  prime,  per  lb _  9%@  10 

Veals,  common  to  good,  lb _  8  @  9 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  7% 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  per  lb .  10%@  10% 

Jersey,  medium,  per  lb .  9%@  10 

Jersey,  heavy,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4  85  @8  20 

Bulls  . 3  50  @5  25 

Cows  . 2  25  @4  75 

Calves,  veals  . 6  25  @7  50 


15 

14 
11 

25 

20 

18 

15 

16 
16 
14 

14 
13 
13 
13 
12 

8% 

15 
17 


Linseed  oil 

Lard  oil  _ 

Tallow,  beef 
Lard  . 


67 
83  @ 
6%@ 

10%@ 


49 

85 

85 

6% 

12% 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  per  lb  23%@ 

Prime,  per  lb .  22  @ 

Poor  to  medium,  per  lb . .  —  @ 

N  Y.  State,  1900,  per  lb .  17  @ 

Olds,  per  lb .  7  @ 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Tpples,  evaporated,  1901,  fancy.  11%@ 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice .  11  @ 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime  .  10%@ 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good  8  @ 
Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  & 

Michigan,  quarters  .  5  @ 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  cse  cut  3%@ 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  50  @2  25 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  per  100.1  50  @1  90 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1901...  20  @  22 
Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8 


25 

23 

21 

18 

10 


12 

11% 

10% 

10 

6 

4 


Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  per  lb  — 
Southern,  1901,  per  lb . 


13 

11 


@ 


14 

12 


@3  00 
@1  75 
@  60 
@2  00 
@1  75 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@1  50 
@1  75 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@1  75 
@1  50 
@1  75 
@1  25 
@  90 
@1  25 
@  90 
@2  50 
@  6 
60 
7 

10 
12 
9 
6 
7 
9 
9 

@  8 
@  12 
@  12 
@  10 
@  6 
@  7 

@1  25 
@1  00 
@2  00 
@1  25 
@2  25 
@1  75 
@4  00 


@ 

@ 


@ 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Bough,  hand-pkd,  bbl.2  25 

Windfalls,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Poor  to  prime,  small  bskt _  40 

Peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta,  p.  car’r.l  50 

Ga.,  Amelia,  per  carrier . 1  25 

Ga.,  Chinese  Free,  per  car’r..l25 

Ga.,  Belle  of  Ga.,  p.  car’r . 1  50 

Ga.,  Lady  Ingold,  p.  carrier. 1.  25 

Ga.,  Thurber,  per  carrier . 1  25 

Ga.,  St.  John,  per  carrier _ 1  00 

Ga.,  Tillotson,  per  carrier — 1  00 
Ga.,  Mountain  Rose,  p.  car’r.. 1  25 

Ga.,  Crawford,  per  carrier _ 1  00 

S.  Ca.,  per  carrier  . 1  00 

No.  Ca.,  per  carrier  . 1  00 

Ga.,  N.  C.  and  S.  C.  defective  60 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate . 1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  60 

Plums,  Southern,  p.  carrier _ 1  50 

Southern,  per  quart  .  4 

Cherries,  sour,  per  81b  bskt....  40 

Sour,  per  lb .  5 

Strawberries,  Up-river,  per  qt..  5 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  quart .  6 

Gooseberries,  extra  large,  p.  qt.  7 
Green,  small  to  med.,  p.  qt...  4 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart.  5 
Penn.,  large,  blue,  p.  quart..  8 

Jersey,  per  quart  .  7 

Del.  and  Md.,  per  quart .  6 

Blackberries,  Up-river,  p.  qt...  8 

Jersey,  cultivated  .  7 

Maryland  and  Delaware  .  7 

Raspberries,  Md.,  red,  per  pint..  5 

Up-river,  red,  per  pint .  5 

Muskmelons,  Ga.,  per  case .  50 

South  Carolina,  per  case  _  50 

North  Carolina,  per  case .  50 

Norfolk,  per  case  .  75 

Maryland,  per  case  . 1  00 

Baltimore,  per  small  bskt . 1  25 

California,  per  stand’d  cte _  — 

Watermelons,  per  carload _ 150  00@250  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Long  Island,  per  bbl..l  00 

Southern,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl _ 1  00 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl  .  50 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100 

bunches  . , . 1  ,25 

Carrots,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100 

bunches  . 1  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per 

per  100  .  2  50 

Long  Island,  Wakefield,  p.  100.2  00 
Celery,  Michigan,  doz  bunches  15 

Jersey,  per  doz  bunches .  10 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  basket. 1  00 

Jersey,  per  box  .  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75 

Baltimore,  per  %-bbl  bkt .  — 

Corn,  Jersey,  per  100 .  75 

Southern,  per  100  .  25 

Egg  plants,  Jersey,  per  box _ 1  00 

Southern,  per  basket .  75 

Lettuce,  W'n  N.  Y.  p.  5-doz  cse.l  25 

Lima  beans,  per  basket .  50 

Onions,  Ky.,  per  bbl . 2  25 

Kentucky,  per  bag  .  — 

Southern,  Potato,  per  bskt...  — 

Jersey  and  So.,  white,  bkt _  — 

Long  Island,  red,  per  bbl _ 2  00 

Orange  Co.,  per  bag  . 1  00 

Peas,  State,  per  basket . 1  00 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Telephone,  bag. ..1  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  box  .  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches  . 1  50 

Radishes,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  100  50 
Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl.  40 

Squash,  white,  per  box .  15 

Yellow,  per  box  .  20 

String  beans,  J’y,  green,  bkt..  25 

Jersey,  wax,  per  basket .  25 

Long  Island,  per  bag  .  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  50 

Maryland,  per  carrier  .  35 

Norfolk  and  N.  C.,  p.  car’r..  25 
Wash  and  Balt.,  small  bkt..  50 

So.  J’y,  Acme,  per  box . 1  00 

So.  J’y,  Stone,  per  box .  60 

So.  J’y,  Grant,  per  box .  50 

Mon.  Co.,  J’y,  fancy,  p.  box.l  50 

Mon.  Co.,  J’y,  com.,  p.  box _  75 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  65 


@2  00 
@1  75 
@1  25 
@  75 

@1  50 

@1  25 

@3  00 
@2  50 
@  30 
@  35 
@1  25 
@1  00 
@1  25 
@1  00 
@1  75 
@1  00 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@2  37 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@2  25 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@2  50 
@  75 
@  50 
@  25 
@  30 
@  75 
@  75 
@1  00 
@  75 
@  75 
@  75 
@  60 
@1  50 
@  75 
@  60 
@2  00 
@1  25 
@  75 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  offer  of  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  of 
York,  Pa.,  to  send  their  O.  Iv.  digger  to 
any  responsible  potato  grower,  on  trial,  is 
certainly  liberal,  and  with  the  prospects  of 
a  big  crop  we  have  little  doubt  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  price  is  $50,  provided  it  works  satis¬ 
factorily  in  every  way.  If  not,  it  oan  be 
returned  without  expense  to  the  intending 
purchaser. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  Foos  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Springfield,  O.,  as  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  famous  Scientific  grinding  mills, 
which  they  make  in  variety,  embracing 


to  recommend  the  Foos  line  as  being  one 
of  unusual  merit  and  peculiarly  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  requirements  of  the  general  farm 
feeder,  dairyman,  etc.  Before  buying  a 
feed  grinder  it  would  be  well  to  write  them 
lor  a  copy  of  their  new  catalogue. 

“Veterinary  Experience”  is  a  little  book 
published  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  30  Beverly 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  filled  with  practical 
horse  knowledge  gained  from  a  long  and 
successful  veterinary  experience.  The  book 
tells  how  to  know  a  sound  horse,  and  tne 
points  given  may  be  of  great  value  when 
buying  an  animal.  It  is  worthy  of  every 
horseman's  consideration  and  we  should 
advise  our  readers  to  send  for  it.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing. 

The  Improved  Dowden  potato  digger, 
made  by  the  Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Prairie 
City,  Iowa,  is  a  machine  of  great  value  to 
the  big  potato  raiser.  The  Improved  Dow¬ 
den  is  not  only  a  great  time  and  labor 
saver,  but  it  is  contrived  to  do  the  work 
equally  well  whether  the  tubers  lie  shallow 
or  deep;  it  cleans  the  potatoes  even  better 
than  is  done  by  hand  digging  and  it  oper¬ 
ates  perfectly  in  hilly  or  uneven  ground  and 
in  any  kind  or  soil.  It  is  made  strong  and 
durable,  and  appeals  especially  to  users  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  easily  operated.  The  com¬ 
pany  sends  out  free  of  charge  a  32-page 
catalogue  which  describes  the  machine  and 
its  work  in  detail.  Write  for  it. 


Shipping  Eggs. — An  article  on  shipping 
eggs  by  express,  page  449,  has  interested  us 
as  we  have  had  some  experience  with  an 
express  company.  Several  years  ago  we 
shipped  eggs  to  private  customers  in  New 
York,  using  six-dozen  Safety  egg  carriers. 
Twice  in  succession  to  the  same  customer 
the  box  arrived  with  all  the  eggs  broken. 
We  made  a  claim  for  the  eggs.  The  com¬ 
pany  said  that  an  employee  had  to  pay  it, 
and  that  our  price  was  exorbitant.  It  was 
no  more  than  a  fair  price  for  fresh  eggs. 
We  persisted  and  got  it.  The  investigation 
showed  that  the  breaking  was  done  by 
carelessness.  The  cases  had  been  loaded  on 
a  truck  with  a  broken  wheel,  and  had 
fallen  off.  Two  weeks  ago  we  sent  a  case 
down,  this  time  only  three  dozen.  Out  of 
the  36  eggs  11  whole  ones  and  nine  crushed 
ones  arrived;  the  rest  had  either  been 
taken  out  or  broken.  The  shells  were  found 
in  the  case,  one  put  inside  the  other,  as  if 
placed  there.  A  shipment  of  butter  which 
was  sent  to  the  same  party  the  same  day 
did  not  arrive  until  four  days  later,  and 
was  refused  by  the  consignee.  We  have 
not  heard  from  the  express  company  yet. 
A  week  later  a  shipment  of  butter  was 
four  days  on  the  road,  when  it  should  go 
down  in  a  day.  l.  e.  s. 

Sharon,  Conn. _ 

The  discomforts  of  Influenza,  the  danger  from 
Grip,  and  kindred  disorders,  can  be  modlfled  and 
cured— perhaps  altogether  prevented— by  a  prompt 
resort  to  Or.  O.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.— Adv. 


FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 

Cured 
in  15  to 
1 30  Days 


Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure  is 
a  new,  scientific  and  certain  remedy*] 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

W rite  lo-d»y  for  Important  circular  No,  44 1 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — A  married  man  and  wife 
both  willing  to  work  ;  wife  to  help  with  general 
housework,  man  to  help  feed  cattle;  he  must  be  a 
good  milker  and  accustomed  to  farm  work.  Good 
reference  required.  Write  what  wages  wanted. 

W.  F.  SHRCM. 

Adamsburg,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

A  BARGAIN. 

1  Fifty-four  acres  adjoining  pretty  central  New 
York  village;  five  minutes'  walk  to  post- office, 
stores,  etc.  Trolley  line  passes  door.  Seven  miles 
to  large  city.  Good  hense,  barn  and  stables;  team 
of  horses,  seven  head  cattle,  pair  brood  sows,  boar, 
fowls,  etc.  50  acres  In  growing  corn,  beans,  potatoes 
oats,  and  alfalfa,  looking  fine,  wagons,  sleighs, 
harness,  and  all  tools,  implements,  crops,  etc.,  go 
with  place  at  $7,500.  Only  $3,100  needed :  balance  at 
four  per  cent.  Address  BARGAIN,  care  The  R.  N.  Y. 

WP  PAY  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
™  L  I  M  I  with  rigs  to  Introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE-JERSEY  HERD 

of  1G  COWS  in  milk  and  one  choice  young  BULL. 
If  sold  in  one  lot.  price  wilt  be  very  low.  Address 
P.  O.  BOX  789,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Olflpst  rnmmiwinn  Housein  New  York.  Estab- 

U1UC31  LUIUIUIDMUII  n8hed  1838.  Butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits- 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 

<*MO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Batter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot- 
hr.-cse  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
S4  &  £6  Little  12th  St-,  New  York. 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  York  State  students.  Extended 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.Y.S.,  Director. 


SILOS 

How  to  build,  where  to  build,  when 
to  build,  whv  to  build— all  about  It  in 
our  latest  catalogue,  sent  free  on 
application. 

THE  BEST  AND  THE  CHEAPEST  SILOS 

in  the  world.  Also  Ensilage  Ma¬ 
chine)?. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


GAS  and  WT*  y 

GASOLINE  XLi  JX  VJC  1  IX  H* 

Sold  on  Trial— by  Builder  to  User. 

ALEX.  T.  GIBSON,  5  Jefferson  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y 

THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York. 


Can  Be  Applied  During  the  Hottest  Weather. 

NOTE  OUR  CLAIM:— “IT  IS  INFALLIBLE.” 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  as  to 
this  point.  It  makes  no  difference  how  long  stand¬ 
ing,  what  the  condition,  or  If  all  other  known  treat¬ 
ment  has  failed,  this  remedy  will  positively  effect  a 
cure.  This  statement  will  appear  absurd  to  tbe 
sceptic,  but  it  Is  absolute  and  inviolable  truth,  and 
we  put  it  in  no  stronger  words  than  facts,  actual  ex¬ 
perience —results -confirm  It  contains  the  great  es¬ 
sential  principle  to  promote  the  complex  process  of 
absorption.  It  will  raise  a  scurf  or  mild  blister,  but 
it  is  not  by  blistering  a  cure  is  effected.  The  great 
potency  of  ‘  Save-the-Horse”  lies  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  penetrating  absorptive  power.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  tne  injury  or  disease,  produces  a 
physiological  change,  absorbing  all  Inflammatory 
exudate  or  deposit  stimulating  and  diffusing  vital¬ 
ity  and  strength  to  the  tissues  and  ligaments,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  part.  Can 
he  applied  during  the  hottest  weather. 

POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thorough- 
pin,  8pltnt,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind 
Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains*  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5.00  r*EJR  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
solely  to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully. 

The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable  ex¬ 
cept  In  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effective¬ 
ness  of  one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists’  and  dealers'  or  sent  prepaid. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  Tf*rn  Any  Place 
I  Nr  1 1  “y  Any  One 
^  GLD  For  Any  Pnrpose 

\  Statlonaries,  Portables,  Engines 
anti  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 

Homeseekers’  Kates. 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway 

Round-trip  tickets  are  on  sale  to  points 
in  'Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas  and  other 
points  west  and  northwest  at  one  fare 
plus  $2  for  the  round  trip,  via  the  North- 
Western  Line  Tickets  are  good  twenty- 
one  days  to  return.  Call  on  any  ticket 
agent  for  particulars,  or  address  W.  B. 
Kniskern,  G  P.  &  T.  A.,  23  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  Is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  In  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic — scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

sweep  and  power  grinders  and  grinding  At  all  druggists’ and  dealers' or  sent  prepaid.  I  At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

mill  and  power  combined.  We  are  pleased  TfOy  Chemical  Co.yTrOyy  N,  Y.  *  TROY CH KMICAL CO.y Troy, N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


POTATOES. — The  market  is  weak,  a  lot 
of  southern  seconds  and  culls  going  as  low 
as  50  to  75  cents  per  barrel.  They  are  evi¬ 
dently  the  last  run  of  the  southern  early 
crop.  The  conditions  for  Long  Island  tu¬ 
bers  are  better,  $1  to  $1.75  being  received, 
although  the  latter  figure  is  exceptional. 
There  is  no  reason  to  look  for  higher  prices 
until  the  bulk  of  the  early  crop  is  disposed 
of,  as  dealers  plan  to  get  rid  of  all  of  these, 
storing  the  later  ones  if  any. 

PEACHES  now  hold  first  place  in  the 
fruit  markets  of  this  city,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  head  for  some  time.  The  re¬ 
tailers  complain  of  the  extravagant  prices 
charged  them.  One  street  man  said  he  had 
to  pay  $3.25  for  a  crate  of  peaches  whole¬ 
saling  at  $2.  It  is  difficult  to  sell  them  to 
consumers  at  a  higher  price  than  two  for 
five  cents,  and  he  was  scarcely  getting  his 
money  back  at  this  rate.  Elberta  and  Belle 
of  Georgia  are  leading  other  varieties  in 
price  at  present.  The  flavor  of  the  Elbertas 
that  we  have  tested  is  unusually  high;  as 
a  peach  for  eating  out  of  hand  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  very  free,  and  can  be 
eaten,  like  an  apple,  without  soiling  cloth¬ 
ing.  Other  varieties  on  hand  quite  largely 
now  are  Chinese  Free,  Lady  Ingold,  Thur- 
ber,  Mountain  Rose,  Tillotson,  Amelia  and 
St.  John. 

HEAVY  HANDLING.— The  freight  hand¬ 
lers’  strike  at  Chicago  has  brought  the 
work  of  laborers  of  this  class  quite  con¬ 
spicuously  before  the  public.  Few  people 
think  that  much  but  brute  force  is  needed 
to  handle  heavy  cases  on  a  hand  truck,  but 
it  is  as  really  skilled  labor  as  that  of  the 
carpenter  or  machinist.  Some  of  the  best 
freight  handlers  we  nave  seen  on  river 
boats  and  in  railroad  yards  were  slight, 
wiry  men,  weighing  less  than  140,  and  it 
is  surprising  with  what  apparent  ease  they 
will  put  an  awkwardly  shaped  case  weigh¬ 
ing  several  hundred  pounds  on  a  truck  and 
walk  away  with  it.  A  much  more  muscular 
man  who  did  not  have  the  knack  would 
have  a  dreadful  time  loading  the  case,  and 
probably  smash  his  foot  or  run  the  load 
off  one  side  of  the  gang  plank  before  he 
got  through  with  the  job.  The  skilled  man 
gets  an  idea  of  the  action  and  resistance  of 
weights  and  bulks  in  various  forms.  He 
is  like  a  wrestler  who  learns  the  tricks  of 
his  opponent  and  is  on  guard  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  thrown.  The  extent  to  which  a  strike 
of  this  kind  ties  up  business  gives  an  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  these 
handlers.  A  gang  of  inexperienced  men 
would  do  much  less,  damage  property,  and 
be  constantly  in  each  other’s  way. 

BUYING  BARREL  SHOOKS.— A  reader 
asks:  “Can  I  buy  apple  barrel  in  the  fiat 
and  put  them  together  myself?  They  are 
bulky  to  ship  put  up,  and  we  are  often  un¬ 
able  to  get  all  we  want  at  picking  time.’ 

Apple  barrels  may  be  had  in  pieces,  but 
unless  one  is  a  fair  cooper  it  will  hardly 
pay  him  to  put  them  together  himselt.  and 
we  should  not  care  to  recommend  the  ex¬ 
periment.  It  looks  very  easy  when  an  ex¬ 
pert  does  it,  but  there  is  more  or  less  fit¬ 
ting  to  be  done,  and  barrel  staves  are 
awkward  things  for  an  inexperienced  man 
to  handle.  The  local  cooper  might  be  em¬ 
ployed,  but  the  probability  is  that  he  would 
make  poor  headway  compared  with  one 
who,  while  not  an  all-around  cooper,  be¬ 
comes  an  expert  at  putting  up  apple  bar¬ 
rels,  on  account  of  weeks  or  months  of 
contstant  work  at  this  one  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Jf  one  wishes  to  find  out  definitely 
what  he  can  do,  the  better  way  will  be  to 
get  a  small  quantity  of  shooks  and  experi¬ 
ment  the  next  rainy  day.  If  reasonably 
handy  with  tools  he  may  decide  that  it 
will  pay.  A  popular  method  in  some  parts 
of  the  East  is  for  some  man  to  open  a  de¬ 
pot  here  and  there  throughout  the  apple 
districts,  within  convenient  wagon  haul  of 
the  growers.  He  keeps  plenty  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand  and  puts  on  extra  coopers  as 
the  demand  for  barrels  Increases.  We  have 
known  cases  where  this  plan  worked  very 
well,  although  without  a  careful  canvas  of 
the  apple  situation  and  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  with  the  growers  he  is  likely  to 
become  overstocked  or  run  short  in  some 
localities. 

FRUIT  MINUS  BRUISES.— We  have 
heard  people  express  surprise  at  the  su¬ 
perior  keeping  qualities  of  the  finer  Cali¬ 
fornia  cherries  and  plums  as  compared 
with  most  eastern  fruit  received  at  this 
market.  There  may  be  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons,  but  one  that  is  enough  to  account  for 
most  of  the  difference  is  that  the  western 
fruit  is  not  bruised.  The  pickers  and 
handlers  must  be  careful  to  a  degree  un¬ 
known  in  the  East.  The  plums  get  the 
same  care,  the  natural  bloom  being  scarce¬ 
ly  disturbed  on  many  of  them  on  their  ar¬ 
rival  here.  Whatever  may  be  said  about 
California  peaches,  apricots  or  apples,  the 
quality  of  these  plums  and  cherries  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  although  perhaps  they  are  not 
quite  so  juicy  as  the  home-grown  fruit, 
which  is  nearer  ripe  when  picked.  But  few 


eastern  cherries  as  they  arrive  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  look  well  enough  to  sell  on  the  better 
fruit  stands.  The  cherries  are  clawed  off 
the  trees  by  the  handful,  picked  into  deep 
pails  or  baskets,  where  the  weight  is  sure 
to  bruise  those  underneath,  and  then 
poured  into  other  vessels.  Handled  in  this 
way  they  may  do  very  well  for  preserving, 
but  are  not  suitable  for  selling  on  fruit 
stands,  as  appearance  counts  for  so  much 
in  this  trade.  Travelers  often  buy  five 
cents  worth  of  fruit  because  it  looks  fine¬ 
ly.  Will  it  pay  the  eastern  man  to  handle 
and  pack  his  fruit  as  carefully  as  the 
Californians?  If  of  equally  good  quality  it 
certainly  should,  as  he  is  2,500  miles  nearer 
his  market.  Even  though  it  might  not  pay 
him  to  take  so  much  pains  with  the  bulk 
of  his  cherries,  he  would  come  out  better 
if  the  fruit  were  picked  in  shallow  vessels 
to  avoid  bruising  by  the  weight,  and  lifted 
from  one  vessel  to  another  by  the  stems, 
instead  of  pouring. 

PEACH  VS.  PLUM.— “Are  we  to  under¬ 
stand  from  market  reports  that  Japan 
plums  are  not  of  as  good  salable  market 
value  as  peaches?  What  is  a  fair  market 
estimate  of  this  class  of  plums?  Are  they 
going  to  be  depreciated,  or  will  the  market 
give  them  encouragement?  Growers  about 
to  set  out  new  orchards  wish  to  know  what 
to  expect.”  h.  t. 

Oregon. 

Probably  it  will  be  noticed  a  little  later, 
when  Jersey  and  other  nearby  peaches  ar¬ 
rive,  that  Japan  plums  will  sell  the  higher 
bulk  for  bulk.  So  far  as  this  market  is 
concerned  it  will  not  be  possible,  until  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  consumers  are  chang¬ 
ed,  to  sell  anywhere  near  as  many  Japan, 
or  any  other  plums,  as  peaches.  A  few  raw 
plums  are  sold  on  the  streets,  but  very  few 
families  use  them  in  any  way  except 
cooked,  and  as  a  rule  more  peaches  than 
plums  are  canned.  It  is  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  with  peaches.  Large  quantities  are 
sold  on  the  streets.  Sliced  peaches  are 
served  in  thousands  of  families  and  in 
nearly  all  hotels  and  restaurants  during  the 
season.  They  are  put  in  ice  cream  and 
crushed  for  use  at  soda  fountains,  thus 
being  used  for  many  purposes  for  which 
plums  are  not  thought  suitable.  There  is 
much  more  danger  of  overstocking  the 
large  city  markets  with  plums  than  with 
peaches.  Last  year  there  was  a  surplus  of 
plums  for  a  time,  but  it  did  not  last  long, 
and  prices  remained  at  a  fair  figure  most 
of  the  season.  Every  man  who  has  fruit 
trees  should  include  a  few  plums,  both 
Japan  and  other  desirable  types,  but  the 
question  of  setting  large  plantations  of 
plums  is  another  matter.  We  see  no  reason 
for  expecting  a  depreciation  in  the  plum 
market,  as  most  growers  recognize  its  lim¬ 
ited  demand  as  compared  with  other  fruits. 
We  certainly  should  not  recommend  any¬ 
one  to  go  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale 
without  knowing  that  he  had  a  good  out¬ 
let  for  a  greatly  increased  yield,  w.  w.  h. 


A  Cuban  Experience. 

I  landed  here  with  only  $3  in  my  pocket, 
but  with  a  good  supply  of  seed.  It  cost  me 
considerably  more  than  I  had  anticipated. 
We  immediately  secured  a  piece  of  land 
and  proceeded  to  plant  with  a  hoe  and 
spade.  We  got  in  a  good  quantity  of  seeds 
of  various  vegetables  before  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  closed.  We  also  secured  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  soil  and  planted  in  various  ways 
and  times  all  through  up  to  March  1,  when 
we  found  our  crops  non  est  and  ourselves 
in  debt  and  extra  work  scarce,  also  money 
for  same  much  more  so.  At  that  time  we 
had  had  no  rain  for  two  months,  and  our 
prospects  looked  doubtful  with  one-half 
acre  of  potatoes  (Irish),  one  acre  tomatoes, 
one-half  acre  peppers,  one-half  acre  water¬ 
melons,  one-half  acre  cucumbers,  beans, 
egg  plants,  etc.,  and  one-half  acre  Bermuda 
onion  set  out  by  hand.  Water  was  the 
great  necessity.  Soil  heavy,  black  and  low, 
also  sour,  being  the  second  year  from  sod 
and  not  drained  or  lined.  We  came  on 
here,  and  got  work  on  railroad  (Cuba  Cen¬ 
tral).  June  1  hastened  to  our  crops;  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  some  waste.  We  had  left 
the  place  in  charge  of  the  owner.  We 
found  the  potatoes,  onions,  etc.,  harvested; 
the  place  in  possession  of  two  men  with  a 
lease  for  five  years,  and  the  owner  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  owner  was  an  old  sanctimonious 
and  rather  pleasant  gentlemanly  looking 
fellow,  and  the  renters  had  been  on  the 
place  several  times  looking  around  before 
I  left,  and  had  told  one  of  them  some  of 
my  difficulties  and  how  I  expected  to  sur¬ 
mount  them.  There  having  been  no  rain 
the  tomatoes  which  retail  here  at  $6  per 
bushel,  and  wholesale  at  $3  Spanish  money 
were  not  worth  losing  $100  per  month  for, 
and  the  Cuban  laws  were  such  that  I  could 
do  nothing  at  all  to  punish  the  renters. 

Cuba.  _ _  j.  a.  c. 

I  had  two  Baldwin  apple  trees  that  have 
never  been  very  good,  so  this  year  I  gave 
them  one  bushel  apiece  of  dissolved  rock 
and  a  load  of  manure  each,  and  they  look 
as  though  they  would  pay  back.  c.  a. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Grape  Leaf  Hopper.— We  go  out  in 
the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  the  leaves 
with  a  bucket  of  air-slaked  lime,  a  good- 
sized  fire  shovel;  on  the  side  of  our  vines 
so  the  lime  will  blow  it  right  through  the 
leaves  and  grapes,  throw  up  and  don’t  be 
scared  if  your  grapes  and  leaves  are  white; 
it  will  not  hurt  them  if  it  stays  on  for 
weeks.  The  roughness  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaf  will  hold  the  lime,  but  every  last 
hopper  will  leave  instantly,  consequently 
you  have  good,  sound  grapes  and  no  worms 
to  feast  on  or  sell.  I  have  also  used  the 
same  treatment  for  cherries,  quinces  and 
other  small  fruit  with  equal  success. 

Richmond,  Ind.  r.  b.  m. 

Orange  Co.  Fruit.— My  report  to  the 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  specifying  that 
it  applied  to  my  own  crops  only,  was  as 
follows,  taking  100  as  basis  for  a  full  crop: 
Currants,  50;  strawberries,  100;  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  25;  Japan  plums,  5;  peaches,  50;  pears, 
75;  apples.  100.  Bartlett  pears  are  a  full 
crop  with  me,  Bose  likewise;  Anjou  a  light 
half,  Seckel  about  one-third.  Foliage  is 
good  and  we  should  have  good  fruit  under 
normal  conditions.  C.  R.  Shons,  of  Wash- 
ingtonville,  a  large  handler  of  apples,  and 
generally  pretty  well  posted,  says  his  ob¬ 
servation  had  been  somewhat  limited,  but 
from  what  he  had  seen  apples  did  not 
promise  very  well.  He  reported  peaches  a 
full  crop  in  that  vicinity,  also  in  the  Pine 
Island  district;  said  that  Bartlett  pears 
had  dropped  very  heavily  and  would  be 
light  with  them.  j.  r.  c. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Insect-Catching  Machine.— The  Grape 
Belt  describes  a  machine  which  Inspector 
J.  J.  Barden  thinks  will  help  to  destroy  tfie 
Grape  root-worm  or  its  parent.  This  insect 
has  done  great  damage  in  the  vineyards  of 
western  New  York.  “It  consists  of  a  V- 
shaped  piece  of  tin  about  six  feet  long  and 
four  feet  wide,  like  an  inverted  roof,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  an  opening  into  a 
trough  which  is  to  hold  kerosene  oil.  On 
one  side  of  the  ‘V’  a  slot  is  cut  over  the 
stalk  of  the  vine,  enabling  those  who  op¬ 
erate  the  outfit  to  place  it  underneath  the 
wires  in  such  position  that  it  will  catch  the 
beetles  as  they  are  shaken  from  the  vines. 
With  an  improvised  machine  made  of 
table  oilcloth  and  lying  flat,  instead  of  V- 
shaped,  t.wo  men  named  were  able  to  catch 
a  quart  of  beetles  within  two  or  three 
hours.  The  crude  machine  worked  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  its  construction  has  been 
improved  upon  and  a  machine  made  that 
would  seem  to  satisfy  every  requirement 
for  a  catcher.  The  idea  is  to  run  the  ma¬ 
chine  under  the  vines  in  proper  position, 
then  shake  the  vines.  The  beetles  are  in 
this  manner  shaken  down,  and  striking  on 
the  smooth  sloping  sides  of  the  sheet  un¬ 
derneath,  slide  into  the  trough  containing 
oil,  which  settles  the  question  of  their  do¬ 
ing  damage,  without  further  debate.” 


Sleeplessness 

Is  akin  to  insanity.  Many  a  woman  re¬ 
alizes  this  as  she  lies  awake  hour  by 
hour,  peopling  the  darkness  with  phan¬ 
toms,  starting  at  the  creaking  of  the  bed 

or  the  rustle  of 
the  bedclothes. 

Such  symp¬ 
toms  in  general 
point  to  disease 
of  the  delicate 
womanly  or¬ 
gans,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  drain  of 
the  vital  and 
nervous  forces. 
This  condition 
cannot  be  over¬ 
come  by  sleep¬ 
ing  powders. 
The  diseased 
condition  must 
be  cured  before 
the  conse- 
quences  of  dis¬ 
ease  are  re¬ 
moved. 

Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  cures 
the  womanly 
diseases  which 
cause  nervous¬ 
ness  and  sleep¬ 
lessness.  It  is  the  best  of  tonics  and  in- 
vigorants,  nourishing  the  nerves,  en¬ 
couraging  the  appetite  and  inducing 
refreshing  sleep.  Irregularity,  weaken¬ 
ing  drains,  inflammation,  ulceration  and 
female  weakness  are  perfectly  cured  by 
"Favorite  Prescription.” 

«  My  wife  was  sick  for  over  eight  years,"  writes 
Albert  H.  Fulte,  Esq.t  of  Altamont,  Grundy  Co.. 
Tenn.  "She  had  uterine  disease  and  was  treated 
by  tw  physicans  and  got  no  relief.  At  last  I 
read  about  Dr.  Pierce's  medicines  and  we  de¬ 
cided  to  try  his  ‘Favorite  Prescription.’  I  sent 
to  the  drug  store  and  got  one  bottle  and  the  first 
dose  gave  ease  and  sleep.  She  had  not  slept  any 
for  three  nights.  Being  sure  that  it  would  cure 
her  I  sent  for  five  more  bottles  and  when  she 
had  taken  the  sixth  bottle  she  was  sound  and 
well.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  should  be 
used  with  "  Favorite  Prescription  ”  when¬ 
ever  a  laxative  is  required. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


DEDERICK’S 

POWER  PRESS 

The  best  in  the  world.  Easy  to  operate,  is 
rapid  and  strong.  Three-fourths  of  all  the 
Hay  Presses  in  use  are  Dederick’s.  We  make 
both  Steel  Case  amt  Wood  Frame  Bailing 
Presses.  Over  l.iO  styles.  Write 
for  catalog  giving  full  description. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 
45  Tivoli  Street, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


fin  A  111  and  FERTILIZER 

GRAIN  DRILL 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEKI>  DRIFT,  com¬ 
bines  lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill 
made.  N o  complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes 
are  close  to  ground.  Fully 

Easily 
regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer, 
and 
sows 
with 
regu¬ 
larity. 

Weight, 

Only  700  lbsU 
A  stents  Wanted. 

W  rite  for  Catalogue. 

THE  HENCH&DR0MG0LD  CO.,’' 

Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


WELLDMILh'ING 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mecbanlc  oan 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHL 

IS  THE  STANDARD}  ! 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  i?i  // 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  WML 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  HE 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 


Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  ■  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long  H%« 
host  Hoiillng,  Siding  or  Celling  yon  eau  dm. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Come* 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  al;  pcinie 
in  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  Ri  rer 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 


AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 


Priees  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  200 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  ST 

mt>m  MOUSE  WSIttVM  G0,  W,  llitl  n*  ’TO*  <t»„  Chicago 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 

Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


SOLDER 


SOLDER  IRON 


WRENCH. 


HEELPLATES 


toe  Thfi' 


BRISTLES 


BEEL  PLATES1 


RIVETS 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  $1.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  $1,  and  $1  extra — 
($2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  gl  each. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Will  Mr.  Mapes  Rive  plan  of  brooder 
house?  I  thought  of  building  one  16  x  30 
feet,  with  one-slant  roof.  How  do  you 
handle,  keep  and  apply  hen  manure,  and 
how  many  acres  will  the  manure  from 
1,500  hens  cover  in  a  year?  What  crops 
do  you  use  it  on?  a.  c.  p. 

Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 

A  Desirable  Brooder  House. — I  do 
not  like  the  size  of  brooder  house  which 
you  propose.  I  should  prefer  a  house 
narrower  than  16  feet,  and  a  double 
slant  roof  rather  than  single  slant.  It 
is  almost  indispensable  to  have  sunshine 
in  a  brooder  house,  directly  on  the 
chicks  at  times,  and  for  this  reason  a 
wide  house  with  alley-way  in  center  and 
pens  on  each  side  is  impracticable.  The 
outside  runs  should  be  on  the  sunny  side 
of  building  also,  hence  a  narrower 
house,  say  12  feet,  with  alley- way  on 
north  or  west  side,  and  windows  and 
runways  on  south  or  east  side,  is  pre¬ 
ferable.  No  building  for  poultry  should 
be  built  too  low  for  a  man  to  stand 
erect  while  caring  for  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  have  no  very  high 
spaces  into  which  the  warm  air  can  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  Winter,  since  the  floor  is 
the  proper  place  for  poultry,  at  least 
during  the  day.  My  house  is  12x60  feet, 
with  seven-foot  posts  and  double  slant 
roof.  I  have  used  it  two  seasons,  and 
would  make  very  few  changes  if  I  were 
to  rebuild.  The  first  move  1  made  after 
I  decided  to  build  was  to  buy  my  siding 
(matched  pine)  and  have  it  placed  in 
drying  room,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
cracks  would  not  shrink  open.  Floor 
timbers  are  4x4  inches,  supported  on 
stone  piers  about  a  foot  high,  insuring 
against  rats  and  rotten  sills.  Floor  is  of 
Georgia  pine,  which  makes  a  stiff, 
smooth  floor,  and  costs  but  little  more 
than  hemlock  with  us.  Sides  and  enas 
are  lined  with  Cabot’s  sheathing  quilt, 
fastened  in  place  by  a  lining  of  cheap¬ 
est  half-inch  boards  I  could  buy.  This 
protects  the  paper  quilt  completely.  The 
cross  girths  are  just  high  enough  to 
clear  a  man’s  head,  and  on  them  is  laid 
a  floor  of  loose  cheap  boards,  over  which 
a  layer  of  cut  straw,  sawdust,  etc.,  is 
laid.  This  makes  a  bunding  cool  in 
Summer,  and  easily  warmed  in  Winter. 
A  four-foot  alley  extends  along  the  back 
and  the  eight-foot  space  in  front  is  di¬ 
vided  into  10  pens,  6x8  feet,  with  one 
window  in  each  pen. 

Use  ok  Hen  Manure. — We  have  a 
ready  cash  market  for  hen  manure  at  a 
nearby  tannery,  where  it  is  used  for 
tanning  purposes,  and  our  practice  has 
been  to  sell  all  the  manure  from  the 
tables,  using  only  that  mixed  with  lit¬ 
ter  on  the  floors  for  crops.  We  use 
planer  shavings  freely  on  the  floors, 
and  the  manure  is  pretty  well  “diluted,” 
but  its  effect,  when  spread  on  meadows, 
seems  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
chemical  analysis.  Its  effect  on  grass 
seems  to  be  about  as  quick  as  that  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  A  neighbor  bought  a 
load  of  clear  manure,  such  as  we  sell  at 
the  tannery,  for  use  on  his  corn  crop. 
Hr  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  was 
highly  pleased  with  its  effect.  He  com¬ 
posted  it  with  some  other  material, 
which  I  neglected  to  inquire  about.  I 
have  tried  it  on  potatoes  with  unsatis¬ 
factory  results.  I  should  recommend  its 
use  on  such  crops  as  corn,  grass,  millet, 
etc.  From  our  1,400  hens  we  have  sold 
700  bushels  the  past  year,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  used  at  home,  and  what 
the  hens  have  scattered  on  the  pastures 
while  on  the  range.  1  should  judge  that 
50  bushels  of  clear  manure,  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed,  would  make  a  good  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  acre  of  either  corn  or  grass. 
We  get  25  cents  per  bushel  at  the  tan¬ 
nery,  and  I  have  always  thought  I  could 


get  better  returns  by  investing  the 
money  in  commercial  fertilizers  on  other 
crops.  If  I  were  situated  where  I  did 
not  have  a  ready  cash  market  for  it,  I 
should  try  using  wood  ashes  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  applied  separately.  If  they 
were  not  available,  then  dissolved  bone 
black  and  muriate  of  potash.  1  took  an 
enjoyable  walk  to-day,  July  11.  My 
course  took  me  across  a  four-acre  field 
of  Timothy,  in  which  my  son  was  just 
starting  the  mower.  It  was  seeded  with 
millet  several  years  ago,  and  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  course  of  things,  would  have  been 
largely  daisies  and  sorrel  by  this  time, 
needing  reseeding.  It  received  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  shavings  from  the  hennery 
floors  about  April  1,  which  has  put  new 
life  in  the  Timothy,  and  been  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  daisies,  etc. 

Not  a  weed  was  in  sight,  and  the  Tim¬ 
othy  was  up  to  my  armpits  on  nearly  the 
whole  field.  As  I  extended  my  arms 
above  the  Timothy  heads  in  walking 
across  the  field,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
farmer  in  Scripture  who  planned  to 
build  a  bigger  barn.  May  the  analogy 
go  no  further! 

The  Ego  Crop. — The  yield  of  eggs 
from  our  hen  dairy  has  fallen  to  about 
650  a  day.  A  good  many  of  the  hens  are 
also  beginning  to  moult.  This  is  quite 
a  drop  from  high-water  mark,  but  prices 
of  eggs  have  advanced  enough  to  about 
counterbalance  the  account,  as  far  as 
cash  returns  are  concerned.  Eggs  are 
about  five  cents  per  dozen  higher  in 
price  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Meat, 
butter,  grain  and  many  other  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  also  higher  in  price.  I  would 
like  to  speak  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  farmers  who  have  long  been  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  big  mortgage  at  heavy 
odds.  Circumstances  over  which  farm¬ 
ers  have  had  little  direct  control  kept 
the  price  pendulum  swinging  continual¬ 
ly  one  way  from  1865  to  1898.  In  very 
many  cases  this  shrinkage  of  values  de¬ 
stroyed  the  farmer’s  equity  in  his  farm, 
and  made  the  mortgagee  the  real  owner 
of  the  farm.  The  only  thing  that  kept 
him  from  taking  possession,  was  the 
fact  that  he  preferred  to  have  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  mortgage,  so  long  as  the 
farmer  could  pay  it,  rather  than  the  rent 
which  he  could  get  for  the  farm  if  he 
foreclosed.  The  price  pendulum  is  now 
swinging  the  other  way,  and  tends  to 
lift  the  mortgaged  farmer  on  his  feet 
again,  as  surely  and  as  easily  as  he  was 
before  cast  down.  o.  w.  mapes. 


A  Mighty  Michigan  Hen. 

We  have  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hen 
that  has  gained  a  reputation  with  our 
family  as  an  egg  producer.  She  weighs 
six  pounds,  15  ounces,  and  was  hatched 
April,  1900;  commenced  laying  the  fol¬ 
lowing  December.  It  was  not  until 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1901,  that  we 
noticed  she  attended  strictly  to  produc¬ 
ing  eggs,  and  of  certain  color  and  size. 
They  weigh  just  two  ounces,  no  more,  no 
less.  In  color  and  specks  they  resemble 
a  turkey  egg.  After  we  commenced  to 
keep  a  record  of  her  eggs  she  laid  one 
egg  each  day  for  29  days,  and  stopped 
for  two  days.  Then  repeated  for  15  days 
and  after  one  day’s  rest  she  laid  t.he  fol¬ 
lowing  14  days,  making  a  total  of  58 
eggs  laid  in  61  days.  In  July,  1901,  she 
wanted  to  sit,  and  it  took  nearly  a 
month  to  get  her  out  of  that  notion.  We 
kept  no  account  of  her  eggs  until  the 
first  of  October,  1901.  All  the  rest  of  our 
hens  were  on  a  vacation.  Since  last  Oc¬ 
tober  sbe  has  the  following  record:  Oc¬ 
tober,  1901,  24  eggs;  November,  21;  De¬ 
cember,  7,  cold  week  with  half  feathers 
enough  to  keep  her  warm.  Commenced 
laying  January  21,  1902.  January,  8 

eggs;  February,  18;  March,  25;  April, 


27;  May,  28;  June,  26;  July,  7.  She  be¬ 
gins  to  act  broody  again.  We  think  this 
is  fair  laying  for  a  poor  hen  that  has  to 
get  along  without  skim-milk.  She  has 
had  wheat  and  corn  to  help  herself  to 
when  she  so  desired,  and  a  grass  run. 
Her  egg  shells  are  very  thin.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  keep  a  record  of  every  egg  laid 
by  her  this  year.  We  have  chicks  75 
per  cent  her  blood.  We  hope  to  breed 
a  flock  of  business  hens.  Some  of  her 
pullets  are  proving  fine,  but  we  are  not 
keeping  a  record  of  them.  r.  e.  r. 

Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Cost  of  a  Cow’s  Food. 

I  give  you  here  the  cost  of  feed  and 
annual  product  of  my  herd  of  grade  Jer¬ 
seys,  15  in  number.  I  value  silage  at  $3 
per  ton,  mixed  hay,  $10;  bran,  $25;  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  $30.  For  six  months  the 
cows  are  fed  40  pounds  silage,  eight 
pounds  hay,  three  pounds  bran  and 
three  pounes  of  cotton-seed  meal  per 
day.  This  ration  costs  18  cents  per  day 
each.  The  other  six  months  they  are  on 
pasture,  and  are  fed  two  pounds  of  bran 
each  per  day;  value  of  pasture  five  cents 
and  of  bran  2 y2  cents  per  day,  making 
$45.80  the  cost  of  a  year’s  feed.  They 
each  produce  about  150  gallons  of  cream 
per  year,  which  brings  me  50  cents  per 
gallon  when  delivered  five  miles  from 
here.  That  leaves  me  $29.20  to  pay  for 
the  labor,  interest  on  money  and  depre¬ 
ciation  in  value  of  each  cow.  When  I 
work  it  out  on  paper  the  profit  seems 
very  good,  but  somehow  at  the  end  of  a 
hard  year’s  work  I  find  I  am  no  better 
off.  It  takes  about  four  hours  each  day 
to  attend  to  the  cows,  wash  the  milk 
things,  and  deliver  the  cream,  both  my 
man  and  myself  working  at  it  Taking 
the  labor  and  this  four  hours  a  day 
from  the  other  farm  work  I  can’t  see 
where  I  am  making  much  from  the  cows. 

Brighton,  Md.  J.  h.  j. 


Twenty  Leghorn  fowls  will  not  eat  any 
more  than  10  Wyandottes  or  P.  Rock  or 
other  large  fowls,  and  will  produce  more 
eggs.  Leghorns  will  lay  eggs  from  De¬ 
cember  30  to  November.  The  large  fowls 
produce  eggs  seven  months  in  a  year. 

Union  Center,  N.  Y.  l.  h.  k. 

R.  N.-Y.— Is  this  statement  from  obser¬ 
vation  merely,  or  from  actual  experiment? 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  nnd  Positive  Cur* 

The  safest.  Kent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  llnainents  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Punches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
O  K  El  KING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Sill  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid .  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

TIIE  LAWRKNCE-WILLTAM8  CO.,  Cleveland.  O 


Ileav*,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  unit  IndlgtttlouCure. 

A  veterinary  ipoolllo  for  wind., 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends,  $1  per 
can.  Dealers,  mall  or  Kx. paid, 
hewton  llorse  lLeiuedy  Co. 

(  y  )  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Shoo- 


Kills 

every 
tly  It 
strikes. 

■ 

off  the 
Mat. 

Harmless 
to  man 


Half  cent’s 
worth  Haves 
2  quarts 
milk  and 
much  flesh. 
Cures  sores,  hoof  all* 
mentfi,  etc.  Shoo* Fly  is  the  original 
stock  protector  used  by  same  dairymen 
since  ld>*5.  ThouHunda  have  duplicated  10 
to  f>0  gallons  seven  consecutive  years.  Beware 


or  beast,  of  imitation*  that  last  only  a  few  hours  and  make  sores. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Klioo-FIy  send  us  ij»l,00  for 
latent  im proved  double  tube  sprayer  and  enough  hhoo*Fly  to 
protect  200  cows,  or  50c  for  liquid. 

Quart  FICF.F  to  those  naming  tniltatlon  they  have  used, 
and  promising  to  pay  express.  To  these  will  send  Sprayer  for  Mo. 


BUG0LEUM 


is  the  most 
effectual 


SHEEP  DIP 


Killsall  Llee,  Ticks.  CurcMSi’ub*  Manure,  sores.  The  best 
known  disinfectant.  Prevents  contagious  abortion.  Price  $1. 25  per 
gal.  Add  from  20  to  100  gals,  water.  Cattle  dipped  or  sprayed  i a 
Ktigolotim  (1  to  :J0)  will  be  free  of  ticks  and  puss  the  quarantine. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  Shoo* Ply  to  be  O.  K.—JiDITOIt* 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURBT  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


—PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE  and  8COTCH  COLLIE 


PUPS  from  registered  stock. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

The  high-bred  herd  of  Holsteln-Krleslans  at 
the  MAPLES  STOCK  FARM,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Address  WM.  ROOD,  Proprietor. 


Dorset  Ram  Lambs  .““l.iv.! 

ready  for  delivery  now,  at  $10  to  $15  each.  Regis¬ 
tered  to  purchaser's  name. 

MAPLEMONT  SARGENT,  Albany,  Vt. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  S2TC2 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
price,  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


INftnDA  ftfUTC  handsome,  hardy  and 
RnUUnR  UUAIO  profitable.  Prize  stock . 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 
cently  bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


Collie  Pups 


—Spayed  Females.  Clroulare. 
DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 


SILAS 


DOG  FOR  SALE 


St.  Bernard,  male,  eligible 
for  registration;  white 
with  yellow  spots;  house  broken;  good  disposition; 
tlnely  marked  head  and  face.  Address 

MRS.  M.  E.  SMITH,  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  ST  R  A  ftP. 

Farm-raised;  unlimited  range.  A  few  choice  breed¬ 
ers,  yearlings.  Hens,  $2  each;  male  birds. $2.50.  Eggs 
balance  of  season,  $1  for  16.  Five  hundred  selected 
pullets  and  cockerels  for  sale  In  September. 

H.  A.  HATHAWAY,  Groendale.  N.  Y. 


VI aaAL  Ia  I  I.. a  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
1168111  10  LIC6  W-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


XK/ HITE  WASH  Stable*  and  Hennery— Dla- 
vv  Infect  Drains,  etc  We  ship  a  whole  barrel  of 
Chaumont  White  Lime  on  receipt  of  80c. 

The  Adams  A  Duford  Co.,  Chaumont,  Jeff.Oo.,N.Y. 


V  POULTRY  PROFITS;  making hona lay: getting 
rid  of  mites  and  lice;hatching;raiHing  chicks; 
curing  diseases;  many  valuable  pointers  sent 
free  with  nameof  nearest  agent  for  Lee’s  Lice 
Killer,  the  great  insecticide.  Ask  for  new 
catalogue.  OKU.  II.  I.KK  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  G  Ives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1  ilustrated 
Circular  and  Prloe  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  KOBEKTSON,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Wilder  s  stanchion 

— being: an  I  mpr  o vement  over 
Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 

quickest,  safest  swing  atanchloK 
made.  Han  steel  latch  and  automatic 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn  It  In  back- 
ingout.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
wood.  Tins  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Bend  for  testimonials. 

j  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 


=  NO  SPAVINS  = 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  bo  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
now  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


CoW- FLV 

KILLER. 


Cam*  <0*1  t» 
»at*  Of  Ink*  I 
4/»t.  I  ha  read* 
Of Ihrsa  Urn** 
fh*  Kllkr  can 
uMd  lo  ad.anl 
•»of  *•».  and  for 

insscla  in  IN  | 
ICG0ETM6R 


COW-FLY 

KILLER 

Quart,  half-gallon  and  gal¬ 
lon  cans.  Gives  satisfaction 
every  time.  Agents  Wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

Manufacturers  of  the  wcll- 
knov  n  Champion  Dry 
Powder  Duster 
301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Standard  Fly  Killer  Reus.  Proteoteoowsfrom 

the  torture 
of  flies  In 
pasture 
whllemllk- 
tag;  will 
give  20  p  0- 
more  milk. 
Harmless 
to  unis  and 
beast.  K  v  e  ■  1  jr 
applied  Willi  our 
special  Sprayer  Calves 
nnd  young  stock  will 
...rive.  Prevent b disease 
and  abortion,  which  Is  cansedby  a  germ  propagated 
by  unsanitary  conditions.  For  #1  we  will  send  to 
uny  address  a  Sprayer  and  enough  Fly  Killer  dlsln* 
Meta  nt  to  protect,  150  cows.  Agents  wasted. 

1>.  1*.  bJUITll  Hi  CO..  Utica,  N.  Y..  U.  A. 
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COLD  WATER  SETTING  MILK. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  plan 
of  setting  milk  for  family  use?  Would 
you  use  the  Cooley  can  or  plain  deep  set¬ 
ting?  T  would  like  a  can  with  faucet,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  may  be  as  easily  kept 
clean.  What  kind  of  trough  is  best,  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  or  wood?  w.  s.  e. 

Casey,  Ill. 

W.  R.  E.  does  not  give  the  number  of 
cows.  If  eight  cows  or  more  I  would 
buy  a  separator.  If  a  less  number  a 
very  cheap  and  yet  satisfactory  method 
is  to  get  small  tin  cans  seven  inches  in 
diameter  and  15  to  17  inches  deep.  Any 
tinsmith  can  make  them;  see  that  good 
tin  is  used.  Provide  a  tank  deep  and 
large  enough  to  hold  the  required  num¬ 
ber;  use  ice  cut  fine  to  hold  the  water 
at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees.  Put  the. 
milk  in  at  96  degrees  and  stir  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ice  and  water  occasionally  to 
force  rapid  cooling.  You  need  not  buy 
expensive  apparatus  for  deep  setting;  it 
is  not  more  effective.  Have  your  tin¬ 
smith  make  a  skimmer  open  at  the  top 
and  pointed  at  the  bottom,  holding 
about  one  pint;  put  on  a  handle  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  cup,  and  you  have  a  cheap 
and  effective  skimmer  for  deep  setting. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  same 
Close  skimming  will  follow  that  would 
be  done  by  a  separator.  If  the  skim- 
milk  can  he  fed  to  veal  calves  the  com¬ 
bination  will  be  satisfactory  for  a  few 
cows.  Galvanized  iron  makes  a  very 
good  trough  or  tank  for  use  in  protect¬ 
ed  places.  If  stock  comes  in  contact 
with  it  I  would  prefer  wood  or  better 
yet,  a  steel  vat.  •  h.  e.  cook. 


MILK  TROUBLES  IN  COWS. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  would  cause  a 
cow  to  give  thick  clotty  milk  and  decrease 
in  quantity  from  10  quarts  to  one  in  24 
hours,  and  continue  so  for  a  week  or  more? 
We  have  had  three  cows  act  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Is  it  some  weed  they  eat? 

Ellington.  N.  Y.  w.  j.  m'n. 

We  frequently  have  this  same  trouble, 
and  I  must  confess  that  no  sure  solution 
has  presented  itself.  I  call  it  garget. 
Often,  no  doubt,  it  may  not  be  garget  at 
all.  1  believe  there  may  be  a  variety  of 
causes.  In  the  first  place  a  tendency  to 
teat  trouble  is  constitutional;  weak  ud¬ 
der  tissue  susceptible  to  disease  is  bred 
into  a  cow,  and  probably  no  more  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  confronts  a  breeder.  The 
best  cows  are  usually  the  subjects.  They 
are  the  cows  that  profit  us  upon  full 
feed,  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to 
work  them  beyond  their  udder  endur¬ 
ance.  They  look  well  and  thrifty  may¬ 
be,  because  they  are  strong  bodily.  Dis¬ 
ease  always  attacks  the  weakest  animal, 
and  also  the  weak  point  of  the  animal. 
If  this  cow  takes  cold  in  cold,  wet 
weather  (and  a  “cold”  is  nothing  more 
than  the  fever  following  a  weakened 
system)  she  at  once  either  stops  milk 
secretion  or  the  tissue  being  fevery  pro¬ 
duces  bloody  milk  or  thick  milk  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees.  These  good  cows  are 
those  from  which  we  raise  our  stock, 
hence  we  perpetuate  udder  trouble.  I 
know  of  no  quick  easy  method  of  chang¬ 
ing  it.  A  slow  process  of  discarding 
heifer  calves  from  such  stock  is  the  only 
way,  using  a  bull  of  known  breeding. 
For  immediate  remedies  saltpeier  is 
first,  although  an  old  remedy.  If  the 
cow  has  a  high  fever  give  aconite.  If 
constipation  follows  give  a  mild  purga¬ 
tive.  Use  hot  water  as  a  local  applica¬ 
tion.  We  have  used  the  Schmidt  treat¬ 
ment  for  milk  fever,  and  had  good  re¬ 
sults  and  none  at  all.  1  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  harm  from  its  use; 
one-half  ounce  iodide  of  potassium,  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  pint  of  sterilized  water  in¬ 
jected  into  the  four  teats  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  98  degrees. 

There  seems  little  proof  that  these 
udder  troubles  are  caused  by  weeds,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  less  trouble  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  when  cows  are  eating  weeds  if  they 
are  pastured.  1  doubt  whether  the  kind 
of  food  fed  will  have  such  results.  It 
is  the  indirect  result  of  the  food.  For 
instance,  heavy  feeding  upon  glutens, 


cotton  seed,  brewers’  grains  and  mat 
class  of  milk-forcing  foods,  promotes 
milk  secretion,  overtaxing  the  milk 
glands,  and  trouble  follows.  Of  course 
the  practical  result  is  that  the  food  did 
the  mischief.  A  small  quantity  of  these 
foods,  however,  would  have  kept  the 
cow  in  prime  healthy  milk-giving  con¬ 
dition.  A  wise  man  knows  how  to  work 
all  the  time,  eat  just  enough  to  give 
strength,  and  not  encourage  indigestion, 
in  other  words  to  conserve  energy,  so  a 
wise  feeder  only  knows  how  to  feed  a 
good  dairy  cow  10  years,  maintain  a  flow 
of  milk  and  organic  strength.  Nothing 
is  more  disastrous  than  forcing  a  cow  to 
her  full  flow  at  the  expense  of  bodily 
tissue.  I  know  from  experience. 

ir.  E.  COOK. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FAT  CATTLE. 

I  have  already  put  in  41  well-bred 
steers  to  run  on  pasture  until  Fall,  then 
place  them  In  my  feed  lot.  They  aver¬ 
age  around  about  700  pounds,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  them  by  Fall  to  weigh  between 
1,000  and  1,100  pounds.  I  purchased 
them  in  Chicago  about  three  weeks  ago; 
they  cost  me  five  cents  a  pound  deliver¬ 
ed  here.  I  think  those  who  wait  until 
Fall,  if  the  corn  crop  is  good  West,  will 
have  to  pay  a  good  round  price  for  feed¬ 
ers.  We  try  to  get  good  grade  Dur- 
hams,  as  they  give  the  best  results  for 
the  feed  consumed.  Our  feeders  in  this 
section  are  nearly  all  purchased  in  the 
Chicago  market  We  find  that  we  can 
get  better  cattle  in  the  Chicago  yards, 
and  they  seem  to  do  better  than  the 
same  grade  of  cattle  raised  in  our  own 
section.  There  was  some  money  made 
in  feeding  cattle  this  last  season,  and 
everybody  wants  cattle  to  feed  this  Fall 
if  the  corn  crop  is  good,  so  look  for 
high-priced  cattle.  geo.  holloway. 

Holloway,  Mich. 

Corn-fed  cattle  are  nearly  all  gone 
from  this  section,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  lots  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Pastures  are  good  and  grass  cattle 
will  be  good  in  the  Fall.  A  number  of 
cattle  are  raised  here  for  feeder  pur¬ 
poses,  but  a  large  per  cent  of  our  feed¬ 
ing  cattle  comes  from  the  West,  that  is, 
western  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  South  Dakota.  In  regard  to  the 
best  results  derived  from  breeds  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  decide.  There 
are  what.  I  would  call  three  leading 
breeds  of  cattle,  which  predominate  over 
all  other  breeds— Short-horns  or  Dur- 
hams,  Herefords  and  Polled  Angus  or 
Aberdeen.  They  all  have  their  admir¬ 
ers,  and  all  get  first  prizes  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  rings.  We  are  expecting  large  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  West  this  Fall,  and  no 
doubt  the  feeders  will  get  all  the  cattle 
they  may  want  for  feeding  purposes. 
We  are  having  a  great  deal  of  rain  at 
present  with  very  little  sunshine;  corn 
is  doing  well,  but  Spring  wheat  and  oats 
are  suffering  from  the  continued  wet 
weather.  s.  g.  underwood. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Most  of  the  cattle  fattened  in  this 
State  of  late  years  come  from  the  west¬ 
ern  ranges.  The  supply  of  native  feed¬ 
ers  has  not  been  nearly  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  consequently  western  branded 
cattle  are  shipped  in  and  fattened  on 
Iowa  corn.  Owing  to  shortage  of  corn 
crop  all  over  the  West  last  year,  and 
prevailing  high  prices  of  feeders,  there 
was  a  big  decrease  in  number  of  cattle 
placed  on  feed.  Consequently  there  is 
a  big  shrinkage  in  finished  cattle  mar¬ 
keted  and  result  is  high-priced  beef.  At 
the  present  time  prospects  are  favorable 
for  a  large  corn  crop.  The  demand  for 
cattle  to  go  into  the  feed  lots  this  Fall 
will  probably  use  up  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  at  the  present  prices.  The  result 
will  probably  be  a  great  deal  larger 
number  of  finished  cattle  marketed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1903,  and 
markets  will  work  lower.  Until  that 
time  eastern  people  need  not  look  for 
any  cheaper  beef.  The  Angus,  Short¬ 
horn  and  Hereford  are  all  a  good  beef 
type,  one  equally  as  good  as  the  other. 

Fairmount,  Iowa.  s.  k.  churchill. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  good  corn-fed 
steers  are  very  scarce,  and  will  continue 
to  be  for  90  days,  compared  with  form¬ 
er  years;  there  is  not  50  per  cent  on 
hand.  I  think  good  range  cattle  will  be 
moderately  plentiful  in  due  time,  from 
the  fact  that  a  good  many  were  held 


hack  last  year  owing  to  limited  demand 
for  feeders,  caused  by  short  corn  crop. 
Such  cattle  will  be  on  the  market  early 
this  Fall  as  beef  cattle,  and  will  have  a 
tendency  to  lower  prices  on  all  but  the 
best  corn-fed  beeves.  I  do  not  expect 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  plenty  of 
feeders,  but  expect  prices  to  be  higher 
than  usual.  Feeders  that  I  have  been 
buying  on  the  markets  this  Summer 
have  cost  about  $5  per  head  more.  In 
regard  to  the  different  beef  breeds, 
Short-horns,  Herefords  or  Angus  do 
well  for  me.  My  feeders  are  usually 
bought  on  the  Kansas  City  or  Omaha 
markets.  The  Kansas  City  market  is 
supplied  with  good  well-bred  native  cat¬ 
tle  from  Missouri  mostly,  and  range  cat¬ 
tle  from  the  West  and  Southwest.  The 
Omaha  market  is  not  so  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  with  natives,  but  is  well  supplied 
all  through  the  Fall  with  a  good  grade 
of  range  cattle  from  the  West  and 
Northwest.  t.  a.  bath. 

Brownsville,  Neb. 


New  Games  of  the  “  Oleo”  Men. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  recently 
printed  the  following  note: 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  July  2.— The  new  oleo¬ 
margarine  law  went  into  effect  yesterday, 
and  the  grocers  of  this  city  are  disposing 
of  what  old  product  they  have  on  hand. 
The  New  Castle  dealers  have  formed  an 
organization.  The  manufacturers  of  oleo 
have  discovered  a  new  process  to  manu¬ 
facture  this  stuff  without  coloring  ma¬ 
terial,  which  makes  it  look  like  butter. 
Since  the  new  product,  which  has  Just 
been  manufactured,  was  placed  on  the 
market,  it  has  had  a  wonderful  sale,  the 
users  preferring  it  to  either  the  colored 
or  the  white. 

Wn  sent  this  to  one  of  our  readers  at 
New  Castle  and  this  Is  his  report: 

“I  have  investigated  the  matter  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  enclosed  item  from  the 
Record,  by  going  to  the  dealers  in  oleo 
in  this  city.  T  find  that  there  is  no  such 
organization.  There  are  but  three  or 
four  dealers  who  handle  it,  or  who  have 
taken  a  license  to  sell.  There  is  no  such 
“new  process”  oleo  yet  on  this  market, 
and  no  such  “wonderful  sales.”  Deal¬ 
ers  have  only  the  old  stock  on  hand. 
This  is  in  two  grades;  the  common  oleo, 
and  a  finer  grade  mixed  with  cream  and 
colored  butter.  The  dealer  told  me  that 
the  manufacturers  were  testing  a  new 
compound  in  which  palm  oil  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  lime-washed  lard,  and 
which  gave  promise  of  a  butter-like  ar¬ 
ticle;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  put  on  the 
market.  This  dealer  told  me  that  the 
manufacturers  proposed  using  colored 
butter  and  cream  In  their  product  to 
color  and  flavor  it,  and  they  expected  to 
be  prosecuted  for  so  doing;  but  while 
such  cases  were  pending  they  hoped  to 
have  the  Grout  law  repealed  or  changed 
by  the  next  Congress.  The  dealers 
laughed  at  the  ‘organization,’  the  ‘new 
process,’  and  the  ‘wonderful  sales’  of  the 
Record  item.” 


Curb,  Splint, 

contracted  cord. thrush. grease 
heel  and  all  forms  of  lameness 
yield  readily  to 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

cnilumnl  by  Adam.  Kxpri'im  Co. 


SAT  I  ’^rott'nB  Du-V,  Mas,.,  Aug.  31,  1899. 

Deir  Sir: — I  want  to  Ariel  my  t«Htlmonlal  to  your  list  recom¬ 
mending  Tu  tile’ll  Elixir  for  curt*,  broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nnlla 
in  the  foot.  I  have  uard  it  on  all  of  thcae  canea  many  tlmen,  and 
never  failed  to  make  a  cure.  J.  II.  NAY. 

Given  internally  It  Is  sure  cure  for  Colic,  Distemper, 
Founder,  Piiciimoiilu,  etc. 


,  TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  euros  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  100-pngo  hook. 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Itpwarn  Ho-callcd  Killin' — non"  irenulnc  hut  ‘I  little'*. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offeronly  temporary  relief  If  any. 


You  may  have  a 
National  Cream  Separator  free  for 
days,  to  try  In  your  own  dairy,  or 
on  yourown  farm.  If  ltdoes 
not  come  up  to  our  guar¬ 
antee,  ship  it  back  at  our 
expense.  The 


National 

Cream 

eparator 


ts  the  closest,  skimmer  and 
lightest  running  of  all  ereain 
separators.  it  is  suhstan- 


flatly  built,  readily  cleaned  and  easily  man- 
■  aged  very  practical ;  very  profitable.  Write 
I  for  illustrated  descriptive  book  and  full  par- 
I  ticulars  of  free  trial  offer. 

L 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J.  i 


DeLaImL 

Cream  Separators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 
Send  fnr  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR.. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not-  Let  us  send  it. 
U.  8. BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
BlooinOeld,  N.  J. 


The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

“  It  gets  the  Cream.”  Twenty  por  cent 
more  than  by  setting  In  pans. 

WATER  18  NOT  MIXED  WITH  MILK, 
therefore,  Impure  water  does  not  taint 
the  cream,  and  the  skimmed  milk  is  left 
pure  and  sweet.  IVe  pa, v  the  Freight. 

Descriptive  Circulars,  reliable  testi¬ 
monials  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 
Write  to-day.  Can’t  got  In  touch  with 
suck  a  money-maker  too  quick. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co., 

188  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detrott,  Mleh. 


Brightwood  Silo  Coating 

ACID  f 

Will  not  scale.  Perfect  preservative  for  Inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  new  or  old  wood.  Oraae’a 
Prolific  Ensilage  Cwrn  (20  tons  ensilage  or  184 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  Write  for  prices. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STORE,  Sprlngfleld,  Mass 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

82.50  each 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


.  CLARK’B 
’ DOUBLE- 
ACTION 

Cntaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
1*5,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  In 
a  day. 


CLARK'S  SULKY 

Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIG6ANUM,  CONN. 


It’s  Almost 


Pa.st  Believing 

the  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  this  machine  saves 
you,  say  nothing  of  in-  _  • 

creased  crons  its  use  -  - 


m 

V.  ..  .  V  V 


It  spreads  all  kinds  of  manure,  lime, 
suit,  ushes.  compost,  etc.,  rapidly, 
evenly  and  better  than  It  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 

lumpy,  caked,  coarse,  strawy  or  stalky  the  manure  is, 


iii  . 

It  makes  no  difference  bow  hard. 


Tke  Improved  Kemp  Manure  Spreader 

will  tear  it  apart,  make  it  fine  and  spread  it  just  where  you  want  it  and  in  any  desired  quantity  per  acre.  Greatly  improved 
for  1902.  Send  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  which  describes  improvements  U  detail,  and  tells  about  “How  to  Grow 
Big  Crops.”  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

that  tin •  only  original  anti  genuine  JKemp  manure  Spreader  in  the  one 
l,„  4,„,  srt,',  s.  KEMP  4.  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  38,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 


The  early  bird  woke  in  the  gray  of  the 
dawn 

And  hustled  him  out  of  the  nest; 

His  feathers  were  ruffled,  his  eyes  were 
half  shut. 

He  hadn’t  had  near  enough  rest. 

And  “It’s  pretty  hard  lines,”  anyone  who’d 
been  up 

Might  have  possibly  heard  him  affirm, 
“When  everyone  else  can  be  catching  a 
nap 

I  have  to  be  catching  that  worm!” 

—Century  Magazine. 

Sue:  “What  did  they  give  you  at  the 
Temperance  Club  dinner?”  He:  “Water 
courses.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Father:  “Well,  my  son,  what  did  you 
learn  at  school  to-day?”  Little  Proctor: 
“Not  to  sass  Tommy  McNutt!” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

The  Man:  “That  cherry  pie  I  ate  here 
yesterday  nearly  set  me  crazy.”  Waiter: 
“Yes-sah,  there  were  some  wild  cherries 
in  it.” — Indianapolis  News. 

Funniness:  “You  say  the  evening 
wore  on.  What  did  it  wear?”  Smart: 
“Why,  the  close  of  the  day,  of  course.” 
— University  of  Minnesota  Punch  Bowl. 

“Tommy,”  said  the  school  teacher  to 
Tommy  Taddells,  “what  do  you  under¬ 
stand  by  the  term  ‘high  explosives’?” 
“Sky  rockets,  Ma’am,”  replied  Tommy. 
— Judge. 

Dr.  Dosem:  “My  boy,  don’t  you  know 
that  cigarettes  paralyze  the  lungs?” 
Boy:  “Oh,  I  dunno.  You  orter  hear  me 
holler  when  dad  ketches  me  smokin’ 
’em.” — Credit  Lost. 

“W hat  is  your  favorite  musical  in¬ 
strument?”  “The  jewsharp,”  answered 
Mr.  Cumrox.  “You  can  always  get  far 
enough  away  from  that  not  to  hear  it.” 
■ — Washington  Star. 

Crimson  beak:  “That  alarm  clock  of 
mine  went  last  night  for  the  first  time 
in  a  year.”  Yeast:  “Why  didn’t  it  go 
before?”  Crimsonbeak:  “Well,  because 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  threw  it  at 
a  cat.” — Credit  Lost. 

Edgar:  “Well,  Ethel,  what  did  you 
find  at  that  wonderful  fire  sale?”  Ethel: 
“Oh,  Edgar,  I  got  some  lovely  silk 
stockings  at  17  cents  a  pair!  There  is 
not  a  thing  the  matter  with  them  except 
the  feet  are  burned  off.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

“You  lent  him  the  money  to  buy  that 
mule  from  you?”  “Yassir,”  answered 
Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley.  “It  doesn’  look 
like  business.  But  it  were  sech  a  good 
chance  to  get  de  bes’  of  de  trade  dat  1 
couldn’  he’p  advancin’  de  cash.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Mr.  Upjohn:  “Why  do  you  women 
make  so  much  fuss  over  your  sewing 
circles  and  your  aid  societies?”  Mrs. 
Upjohn:  “Because  St.  Paul  says:  ‘Let 
your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches,’  and  we’ve  got  to  go  some¬ 
where  to  talk.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Young  Lady  (on  board  the  liner): 
“What  is  the  matter,  Captain  Quarter¬ 
deck?”  Captain:  “The  fact  is,  my  dear 
young  lady,  we’ve  broken  our  rudder.” 
Young  Lady:  “I  wouldn’t  worry  about 
that.  The  rudder  is  under  water,  you 
know,  and  it  isn’t  likely  people  will 
notice  it.” — Tit-Bits. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FA'  TORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PR  ICES,  Delivered  FB EE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Drink  Pure  Water 

By  using  the  Bucket  Pump  and 
Water  Purifier  will  purify  the  foulest 
well  or  cistern  in  three  days’  time,  or 
money  refunded.  No  tubing  to  rust, 
burst  or  wear  out.  The  Chain  and 
Buckets  made  of  galvanized  steel. 
Can  be  set  up  in  15  minutes.  No  at 
tachments  below  the  platform.  Will 
not  freeze  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Makes  bad  water  good,  and  good 
water  better.  Prevents  Scarlet.  Ty¬ 
phoid  and  Malaria  Fever.  Write  at 
once  for  circular  and  special  price  to 
introduce  into  new  territory. 

ROS8  BROTHKRS, 

•JO  and  92  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  Universal  Bean  Harvester. 


The  profit  derived  from  the  growing 
of  beans  depends  largely  upon  quick 
and  efficient  methods  of  harvesting 
them.  When  beans  are  ripe,  just  right, 
and  the  weather  favorable,  harvesting 
should  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  quality  - 
the  bright  and  salable  condition  of  the 
beans,  depends  upon  that.  All  hand 
labor  should  be  displaced  with  im¬ 
proved  machinery. 

This  Machine 
Harvests  Beans 

in  the  most  rapid  and  approved 
manner.  The  tempered  steel 
blades  cut  off  the  stems  of  two 
rows  of  beans  at  one  passage 
and  the  steel  rod  cleaners  sepa¬ 
rate  all  dirt,  eic.,  and  deliver 
the  two  rows  of  beans  into  one 
long  continuous  windrow. 

The  Harvester  is  made  of  best 
material  throughout,  well  painted  and  varnished  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Pole  has  a  special  shifting 
lever  which  enables  the  machine  to  work  on  hillsides  ns  well  ns  on  the  level.  A  long  evener  and  neck- 
vokc  are  furnished  with  each  machine.  We.  Guarantee  the  Harvester  In  every  respect.  Ask  your  local 
dealer  for  the  Universal  Kean  Harvester.  If  not  found  there,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  Write  at  once  lor  catalogue  tuid  prices,  and  be  informed  on  the  subject. 


WIARD  PLOW  COMPANY,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


“BUZZARD” 

Feed  and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 


Does  everything,  cuts  hay, 
st  raw,  ensilage,  shreds  fodder 
and  fills  the  siio  to  any  height; 

all  done  by  one  machine. 
Hi  Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
■A  Write  for  catalogue. 
Joseph  Blok 
Agricultural  Works, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


ENSILAGE 
MACHINERY 

Before  you  spend 
your  money  find  out 
what  we  can  do  for  you. 
Can  furnish  cither 

BLOWERS  or 
CARRIERS. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  45 
Send  10c  for  PROF.  WOLL’S  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 

Address, Xhe  E.W.  Ross  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


“NEW  HERO” 

excels  i  n  strength  and  effective  working  qualities 
and  sells  at  a  price  that  “fits  the  purse.”  It  is 
the  combination  of  these  three  features  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  which  a  practical  man 
looks  for  when  buying 

ENSILAGE 

MACHINERY. 

The  “New  Hero”  Cutters 
are  thesimplest 
in  construc¬ 
tion  of  any 
made;  so  strong 
that,  size  for 
size. they  weigh 
more  than  any 
others;  they 
have  every 
practical  ad¬ 
vantage  and  improvement 
claimed  for  others  and  many  found  in  no  other; 
they  are  guaranteed  to  outlast  and  outwork 
others.  Sizes, 9 in.  to  20  in.;  with  or  without 
self-feed  table;  shredder  attachment  if  desired; 
swivel  feed  carrier.  We  make  also  a  complete 
line  of  sweep  and  tread  horse  powers,  shetlers, 
buskers,  feed  grinders,  wood  saws,  windmills,  etc. 
Remember  that  Appleton  quality  is  the  standard 
of  excellence,  and  write  to-day  for  free  catalog. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO., 

27  Fargo  Street,  Batavia,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


CHEAP  FEED. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  to  a  certainty 
that  ensilage  is  the 
cheapest  stock  tood  on 
earth. 


The 

very  best 
and 

cheapest 
way  to 
prepare 
it  is  with 
the 

.  LDWI IM 
and  BALDWIN 

Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutters.  Why?  Because 
they  require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine 
made;  they  cut  faster,  are  easier  to  feedandoperate 
and  outwear  any  other  machine.  They  cutt  conven¬ 
ient  lengths. Can  be  equipped  with  any  length  of  ele¬ 
vator.  Has  safety  fly  wheel  and  safety  treddle  lever. 
THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


BELLE  CITY  Feed 


and  Ensilage  Cutter 


With  Fan  attached  to  knife  wheel  and  blows  feed  or  ensilage 
Mower  through  any  length  pipe  with  less  power 

Attach-  than  any  other  blower.  Full  line  of 

meat,  w  J  Tread  ami  Sweep  Pow¬ 

er*,  Root  Cutter*' Saw 
Frame**,  Hello 
City  Thresh¬ 
er* 
eta. 


BELLE  CITY 


Silo  and  ensilage 
treatise  sent  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

CO.,  Racine,  Wis.  Box  13 


CUTTERS 


and  SHREDDERS 

FOR  ENSILAGE  A  DRY 
FODDER.  Also  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car¬ 


riers.  HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y 


AMERICA: 


THE  _ _ 

|  Combined  Feed  Cutter  &  Shredder 

handle,  all  fodder  crops  and  ensilage.  Stationary  or  traveling  feed 
table.  Four  sizes — 13,  16,  18  and  20  inchea.  Right,  let  tor  straight 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Elevator*  or  Bpeclal  Blower  *"**» 
Outfit.  They  are  doubly  strong, 
durable,  fast  and  efficient.  Can 
be  uaed  mounted  or  unmounted. 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J  K.  WILDER  &.  SONS, 

Box  20  _ Monroe,  Michigan 


THE  TORNADO 


ENSILAGE  7 
MACHINERY 


Embodies  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  Ideas. 
FIFTEEN  SIZES  and  a  full  line  of  BLOWERS  and 
OHAl.\  CARRIERS  to  select  from. 

Sample  of  TORNADO'S  work  and  1902 
Catalogue  sent  FREE  upon  request. 

IV.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Massillon,  0. 


The  Gera  Full*Circle  Baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days’  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 
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MARKET  CARDEN  I  NO  IN  SMALL  TOWNS. 

AN  IOWA  STOREKEEPER'S  SUCCESS. 

Value  of  the  Home  Market. 

In  order  properly  to  comprehend  the  methods  I 
use  a  general  presentation  of  conditions  is  pertinent. 

I  live  in  a  town  of  1,100,  surrounded  by  a  good  farm¬ 
ing  community.  Almost  every  family  has  its  home 
garden,  the  surplus  products  of  which  are  sold  to 
neighbors,  peddled  or  sold  through  the  five  general 
stores  of  the  town.  These  five  stores,  as  well  as  two 
restaurants,  formerly  shipped  in  vege¬ 
tables  more  or  less  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son,  to  round  out  the  supplies  received 
from  town  gardens  and  from  farmers. 

I  have  had  no  experience  as  gardener, 
except  in  the  home  garden,  until  under¬ 
taking  the  present  venture;  was  raised 
in  the  city  and  have  been  almost  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  the  store  room; 
worked  two  years  in  a  hardware  store 
at  this  place.  Principally  on  account  of 
a  desire  for  outdoor  work  and  a  fancy 
for  flowers,  plants  and  nature  in  gen¬ 
eral,  as  well  as  to  give  my  hoys  proper 
training  and  employment  in  some  use¬ 
ful  avocation,  I  entered  upon  the  work 
here  described,  which  has  proven  suc¬ 
cessful.  A  gardener  has  been  at  work 
here  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had 
given  up  the  year  before  I  commenced. 

He  warned  me  that  the  stores  would  not 
handle  his  products  at  a  profit  to  him, 
and  complained  that  they  would  ship 
stuff  from  the  markets  against  which  he 
could  not  compete. 

In  March,  1901,  I  left  store  work,  rent¬ 
ed  six  or  seven  acres  of  ground  in  and 
near  town,  and  hung  a  sign  up  in  front 
ot  my  house,  “Vegetables  and  Seeds.” 

My  aim  is  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a 
good  stock  or  vegetables,  and  to  sell 
them  directly  to  the  consumer.  My  first 
intention  is  to  produce  these  myself. 

When  this  is  not  accomplished  I  buy 
here  or  ship  from  Chicago  or  near  mar¬ 
kets.  From  whatever  source  they  are 
to  be  had  I  keep  a  good  supply  of  the 
best  the  market  affords.  This  more 
than  met  my  competitors  with  the 
cheap  market  stuff  that  hurt  my  pre¬ 
decessor.  For  some  time,  as  I  had 
neither  store  room  nor  house,  I  kept  my 
goods  in  my  home  cellar,  going  daily 
from  house  to  house  carrying  with  me 
baskets  ot  green  vegetables  for  sale,  and 
soliciting  orders  for  heavier  vegetables 
to  be  delivered  afterward.  Later  1 
bought  a  wagon  with  which  I  make  the 
rounds  with  a  load. 

The  effect  of  pushing  this  one  line  in 
this  way  has  been  that  the  general 
stores  have  almost  entirely  dropped  it. 

Vegetables  from  other  markets  do  not 
come  into  competition  with  mine.  In  January,  1902,  1 
built  the  store  building  shown  in  the  picture,  Fig.  209, 
on  the  corner  of  my  residence  lot,  one  block  from  the 
business  square.  Here  I  display  my  goods  and  serve 
the  country  trade  as  well  as  my  town  customers.  I 
have  added  fruits  and  nuts  to  former  stock.  I  employ 
a  clerk  constantly,  as  most  of  my  time  is  spent  either 
in  the  field  or  in  soliciting  business.  1  have  my  hot¬ 
beds  and  cold  frames  near  the  store,  and  did  a  good 
business  last  Spring  in  early  vegetables  and  flower 
plants.  The  home  garden,  consisting  of  about  one- 
half  acre,  is  constantly  very  full. 


This  year  I  have  10  acres  and  employ  one  field  man 
constantly,  and  additional  help  as  needed.  My  crop 
consists  of  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach,  onions,  aspara¬ 
gus,  rhubarb,  peas,  beans,  parsley,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  salsify,  sweet  corn,  pop  corn,  peppers,  egg 
plant,  cabbage,  turnips,  potatoes,  celery,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  etc.,  and  is  planted  to 
supply  a  succession.  Last  year  I  had  a  surplus  of 
beets,  carrots,  onions  and  parsnips,  and  shipped  them 
to  Cedar  Rapids  and  Ottumwa.  This  year  I  have 
about  six  acres  in  potatoes,  1%  acre  in  cabbage,  and 
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1%  acre  in  onions.  I  have  more  onions,  onion  sets 
and  perhaps  potatoes,  cabbage  and  other  items  than 
I  can  use  at  home,  but  I  can  dispose  of  them  to  the 
same  parties  from  whom  I  am  shipping  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Onions  seem  well  adapted  to  soil  and 
weather  conditions,  and  my  crop  from  both  sets  and 
seed  is  fine.  Fig.  210  presents  a  scene  in  field,  culti¬ 
vating  seed  onions  with  potatoes  in  background.  Next 
year  I  shall  require  more  ground  and  increased  facili¬ 
ties.  I  find  the  work  pleasant,  healthful  and  profit¬ 
able.  CHAS.  W.  CORBETT. 

Iowa. 


MR.  CLARK  AND  HIS  GRASS  CROP. 

A  GOOD  CROP  IN  A  BAD  SEASON. 

His  Arguments  Stronger  than  Ever. 

Last  week  we  printed  some  notes  from  readers  who 
have  tried  the  “Clark”  method  of  seeding  to  grass.  Now 
we  print  what  Geo.  M.  Clark  has  to  say  about  his  own 
crop.  These  notes  are  taken  from  a  recent  letter. 

The  early  Spring  was  cold  and  dry,  so  that  the  use 
of  fertilizers  was  not  as  effective  as  it  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been.  In  fact,  while  later  on  we  had  plenty 
of  rain,  it  was  so  cold  that  the  grass  crop  of  the  en¬ 
tire  eastern  and  northern  sections  is,  as 
a  whole,  rather  light.  Some  changes  in 
my  field  gave  me  14%  acres,  on  which 
I  used  $208  worth  of  fertilizer.  The 
total  hay  crop  was  128,874  pounds.  Five 
acres  of  the  field  were  badly  washed  by 
a  cloudburst  the  last  of  August.  This 
was  seeded  September  10,  which  gave 
out  little  time  for  cultivation.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field  produced  but  z%  tons 
to  the  acre,  and  one  acre,  in  a  shady  or¬ 
chard,  produced  but  little  over  two  tons; 
1%  acre  produced  10,947  pounds;  414 
acres  46,134  pounds;  2%  acres,  new 
sown,  27,107  pounds,  and  seven-eighths 
of  an  acre  yielded  11,850  pounds,  or  at 
the  rate  of  13,331  pounds  to  tne  acre. 
This  latter  piece  has  been  seeded  13 
years,  and  13  first  crops  and  12  second 
crops,  a  total  of  102  tons,  taken  from 
one  seeding.  On  one  section  of  five- 
eighths  of  an  acre  the  yield  was  8,545 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  13,672  pounds 
to  the  acre.  These  two  sections,  seven- 
eighths  and  five-eighths,  or  a  total  of 
1%  acre,  gave  over  10  tons  to  the  first 
crop,  and  for  the  second  crop  I  hope  for 
from  four  to  five  tons  more.  These  two 
sections  are  natural  grass  land  with 
clay  gravel  hardpan  soil,  just  grade 
enough  to  carry  the  water  off  the  sur¬ 
face;  moist,  not  under-drained,  no  vege¬ 
table  matter,  cold,  wet,  unproductive. 
The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  hay  on 
this  kind  of  land  is  less  than  $2,  or  less 
than  $4  per  ton  in  the  barn. 

As  above  stated,  the  total  yield  from 
the  14%  acres  was  128,874  pounds  of 
well-cured  hay.  I  have  the  exact  cost 
of  a  ton  of  dry  hay,  including  fertilizer, 
spreading,  cutting,  curing  and  putting 
in  the  barn,  which  is  $4.95.  1  call  it  $5 
per  ton.  Seven  acres  of  this  was  seeded 
from  September  10  to  15,  1901,  when  it 
should  have  been  seeded  September  1, 
1901,  and  would  have  given  a  better 
crop.  The  total  yield  of  the  seven  acres 
of  newly  seeded  ground  was  46,677 
pounds,  or  an  average  of  7,778  pounds, 
which  is  212  pounds  less  than  four 
tons  to  the  acre  nine  months  from 
the  period  of  seeding.  This  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  to  me  that  if  we  want 
to  grow  grass  we  would  better  sow  grass,  and  if 
wheat,  rye  or  other  grain,  or  any  other  crop,  we 
would  better  sow  them  by  themselves,  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  proper  grass  stand  cannot  be  obtained 
with  any  other  crop.  My  grass  crop  this  year  con¬ 
firms,  more  fully  if  possible,  three  things — that  grass 
should  always  be  sown  by  itself;  that  Timothy  and 
Red-top  in  equal  parts  are  correct,  and  that  intense 
cultivation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  succeed.  The 
outlook  this  year  for  a  second  crop  is  good.  I  am  now 
sowing  the  fertilizer  for  that  crop.  I  fertilize  for 
every  crop  and  use  one-third  each  of  bone,  muriate  of 
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potash  and  nitrate  of  soda,  according  to  directions  in 
my  grass  circular. 

I  am  now  in  my  fourth  year  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
plum  orchard  of  1,425  trees.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
whether  fruit  can  be  grown  successfully  without  the 
aid  of  any  fertilizer  except  that  which  can  be  obtained 
from  intense  cultivation.  Three  years  ago  last  April  I 
bought  1,425  plum  trees.  At  the  time  of  setting  out 
these  mere  sprouts  they  were  cut  off  to  a  uniform 
height  of  three  feet  above  ground,  and  set  12  feet 
apart  on  centers,  in  true  lines.  I  used  two  pounds  of 
fine  bone  mixed  with  the  soil,  to  each  tree  when  set¬ 
ting.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  fertilizer 
used,  nothing  but  intense  cultivation,  resulting  in  an 
annual  average  growth  of  over  four  feet,  cutting  back 
to  within  one  foot  each  year.  The  cultivation  has 
been  six  times  per  month  each  way  with  the  double 
action  Cutaway  harrow.  I  am  not  growing  weeds,  noth¬ 
ing  but  plum  trees.  What  a  growth  of  wood  and  fruit 
on  that  dry  knoll!  The  third  year  there  were  500 
large  peach  baskets  of  plums,  the  finest  ever  grown 
in  this  section.  The  estimate  for  this  year  is  for  a 
very  large  crop  and  of  large  size.  I  have  just  com¬ 
menced  thinning  out  the  plums,  July  2.  It  is  an  off 
year  for  plums  in  this  section,  and  from  less  than  400 
trees  I  have  taken  50  bushels.  They  will  double  up 
from  this  time  on  very  fast 


MfiPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

HOUSING  T1IE  HENS.— This  question  is  often 
asked: 

Mapes,  the  hen  man,  says  he  puts  50  hens  in  a  house 
10x12  feet.  Does  he  keep  them  housed  in  all  Winter  in 
this  small  house,  or  do  they  have  a  scratching  shed  or 
outdoor  liberty  daytimes?  N.  a.  b. 

Victor.  N.  Y. 

During  the  Summer  the  flocks  get  depleted  from 
various  causes.  Some  die,  some  are  marketed,  some 
are  removed  for  hatching  purposes,  etc.  Soon  after 
the  weather  gets  cold  enough,  so  that  the  houses  do 
not  get  uncomfortably  warm  during  sunny  days  (early 
in  November),  we  make  a  general  round-up,  placing  a 
uniform  number  in  each  house,  grading  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  as  much  as  possible.  This  gives  some 
empty  houses,  which  we  fill  with  pullets  exclusively. 
If  we  should  let  them  out  again  soon  after  this  gen¬ 
eral  round-up,  many  of  those  which  have  not  been 
carried  a  sufficient  distance  from  their  old  quarters, 
would  go  back  home  to  roost,  with  the  result  that 
some  houses  would  contain  more  than  others.  For 
convenience  in  feeding,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
flocks  uniform  in  size  as  nearly  as  possible.  For  this 
reason  the  doors  are  closed  at  the  time  of  this  Fall 
round-up,  and  are  not  usually  opened  again  until 
Spring  weather  opens.  By  the  time  the  hens  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  accustomed  to  their  new  quarters  to  make  it 
safe  to  give  them  free  range,  the  ground  is  often  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow.  A  hen  is  about  as  helpless  in  the 
snow  as  a  hog  on  ice.  There  are  no  scratching  sheds 
in  connection  with  my  houses;  simply  a  plain  build¬ 
ing  10x12  feet.  The  large  window,  on  the  south  side 
or  front  of  the  house,  is  thrown  wide  open  every 
pleasant  morning,  and  left  open  all  day.  This  gives 
pure  fresh  air  in  abundance,  without  exposure  to  cold 
winds.  What  other  benefit  is  secured  by  a  scratching 
shed?  We  put  50  hens  in  most  of  our  houses  last  No¬ 
vember,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  step  foot  out 
of  doors  again  for  nearly  four  months.  A  good  many 
of  the  flocks  laid  30  to  35  eggs  a  day  before  ever  they 
stepped  on  bare  ground. 

AN  UNORTHODOX  HEN.— I  know  this  is  contrary 
to  generally  accepted  theory,  but  facts  are  stubborn 
things.  I  am  getting  accustomed  to  seeing  my  hens 
upset  pet  theories.  My  experimental  Wyandotte  hen, 
White  Betty,  is  a  case  in  point.  How  often  have  we 
read  and  said  that  green  food  of  some  kind  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  best  results— that  exercise  is  as  necessary  as 
fooa;  “Make  her  scratch”  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
many  poultrymen’s  gospel.  Betty  cannot  be  very  or¬ 
thodox.  She  is  still  happy  and  contented  in  her  small 
exhibition  coop.  She  gets  no  green  food  whatever, 
and  no  opportunity  for  exercise,  only  a  wet  mash 
twice  a  day,  by  reaching  her  head  through  the  slats 
of  her  prison,  and  eating  it  out  of  a  basin.  She  can¬ 
not  even  “get  her  foot  in  it.”  Still,  she  laid  27  eggs 
from  May  20  to  June  20.  This  was  on  Balanced  Ra¬ 
tion  wet  with  skim-milk. 

A  BROODY  SPELL.— On  June  23  I  put  her  on  a  dry 
mixture  which  is  simply  wet  with  cold  water,  two 
ounces  night  and  morning.  On  June  26  she  took  to 
her  nest  (or  corner),  with- an  attack  of  the  broody 
fever.  She  had  a  violent  attack,  which  did  not  yield 
readily  to  treatment  which  usually  “cures”  in  case  of 
Leghorn  hens,  so  I  turned  her  loose  among  some 
broilers.  The  change  proved  a  thorough  remedy,  and 
she  spent  her  holiday,  July  4,  back  in  her  old  quar- 
.  ters.  She  has  not  been  out  since  except  as  I  took  her 
out  once  for  a  few'  minutes  in  order  to  dust  her  feath¬ 
ers  full  of  Persian  insect  powder.  She  commenced  to 


lay  July  5,  after  a  skip  of  only  eight  days,  and  has 
laid  10  eggs  in  the  11  days  since.  At  this  writing  it 
looks  as  if  my  first  experimental  mixture,  simply  wet 
with  wrater,  is  going  to  give  as  good  results  as  the 
Balanced  Ration  wet  with  skim-milk.  She  laid  a 
group  of  four  eggs  (July  5  to  8)  then  a  group  of  six 
eggs  (July  10  to  15).  This  is  equal  to  her  best  per¬ 
formance  last  month. 

MILK  SUBSTITUTES.— What  did  I  try  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  skim-milk?  Skim-milk  solids  in  dry 
form.  When  I  began  to  look  about  for  albumen,  etc., 
in  dry  form,  as  a  substitute  for  milk,  this  was  the 
logical  solution  of  the  problem  that  first  suggested  it¬ 
self  to  my  mind.  I  fear  it  cannot  be  secured  com¬ 
mercially,  at  a  price  that  is  reasonable.  Milk  scorches 
so  easily,  that  evaporation  is  expensive.  Not  enough 
of  it  can  be  procured  at  any  one  point,  so  practical 
men  tell  me,  to  warrant  the  necessary  outlay  for 
vacuum  pans,  kilns,  etc.  I  am  experimenting  on  a 
new  process  which  may  remove  these  objections,  and 
require  less  outlay  for  an  evaporating  outfit. 

HEN  THIEVES. — “I  should  think  thieves  would 
steal  all  your  hens  from  houses  so  far  removed  from 
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vour  dwelling.”  That  remark  has  been  fired  at  me 
hundreds  of  times,  1  suppose.  Still,  we  are  not  often 
troubled  in  that  way.  On  one  occasion  two  men  came 
with  a  horse  and  wagon  and  stole  65  in  one  night. 
They  were  smart  enough  not  to  take  many  from  any 
one  flock.  They  failed  to  latch  the  door  properly  at 
one  of  the  houses,  however,  and  did  not  count  on  a 
small  snow  squall  which  came  up  before  tney  got 
awray  from  the  premises.  The  judge  thought  a  chicken 
thief  about  as  bad  as  a  bank  robber,  and  gave  them 
each  three  years  in  State  prison.  We  made  out  a 
case  of  burglary  in  the  third  degree.  If  they  had  con¬ 
fined  their  operations  to  chickens  and  turkeys  from 
the  limb  of  a  tree  the  sentence  must  have  been 
lighter.  On  another  occasion  a  man  took  what  he 
could  carry  in  a  bag.  I  believed  that  whisky  was 
the  cause  of  his  downfall,  and  at  my  request  the 
judge  suspended  sentence,  on  his  giving  me  a  tem¬ 
perance  pledge.  I  then  gave  him  a  job,  and  he  made 
the  best  help  with  the  poultry  I  have  ever  employed. 
He  has  now  rented  a  small  place,  has  several  hun¬ 


dred  birds  of  his  own,  and  has  apparently  learned  the 
value  of  money  and  the  danger  of  drin±c.  He  now 
“swears  by  Mapes  the  Hen  Man,”  instead  of  “at 
him,”  as  he  would  doubtless  have  done,  if  I  had  al¬ 
lowed  the  judge  to  pass  sentence  on  him.  We  now 
keep  a  large  St.  Bernard  watch  dog,  which  prowls 
about  the  premises  day  and  night.  He  weighs  more 
than  an  ordinary  man,  and  a  thief  would  stand  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  escaping  from  a  dozen  armed  men  in 
the  dark  than  from  Lion.  o.  w.  mapes. 


CHANGING  A  DAIRY  BARN. 

As  I  desire  to  raise  my  barn  another  year.  I  send  a 
plan  of  it  as  it  stands  now,  asking  if  you  will  give  best 
plan  and  arrangement  for  eight  or  10  stanchions,  three 
horse  stalls  and  some  box  stalls,  marking  where  the  silo 
should  be  placed  and  size  and  dimensions  of  silo  for 
eight  or  10  cows.  The  shed  I  shall  leave  standing,  using 
it  for  a  straw  barn.  The  main  barn  is  what  I  desire  to 
raise.  Would  you  advise  having  a  cement  floor  over  the 
entire  basement?  J*  l  b- 

Fig.  212  may  give  some  hint  of  value  in  remodeling 
this  barn.  I  concluded  from  the  dimensions  given 
that  there  must  be  abundance  of  room  for  the  stock 
kept.  I  have  therefore  drawn  for  a  square  silo  inside 
the  building,  not  that  it  is  the  best,  but  will  be  much 
cheaper.  The  cows  are  given  the  advantage  of  the 
south  side.  That  shed  mentioned  is  in  the  way,  pre¬ 
venting  a  free  inflow  of  sunlight.  It  might  improve 


matters  to  place  silo  in  the  southeast  corner  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  cows  to  the  west  end,  giving  them  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  more  sunlight.  Three  box  stalls  and  three 
horse  stalls  are  provided,  leaving  a  space  20x28  feet, 
that  can  be  partitioned  for  a  carriage  or  tool  barn,  or 
for  more  stock  at  the  pleasure  of  the  builder.  A  drive 
is  provided  through  the  barn  seven  feet  wide  at  the 
narrow  point,  wide  enough  for  team  and  wagon.  The 
silo  is  large  for  eight  cows,  but  in  all  probability, 
after  the  barn  is  completed,  and  it  becomes  a  pleasure 
to  work  in  it  more  cows  will  be  added,  or  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  Most  cer¬ 
tainly  build  a  cement  floor  over  the  entire  surface, 
box  stalls,  horse  stalls,  cow  platform  and  the  whole 
thing.  No  matter  what  some  one  may  advise  who  has 
no  experience,  go  ahead.  Put  in  the  “King”  system  of 
ventilation;  use  matched  lumber  outside  and  inside 
the  studding  or  girths;  put  in  not  less  than  12  9x13 
lights  every  15  feet  all  around  the  barn;  have  stable 
eight  or  nine  feet  high;  keep  the  stable  whitewashed 
and  there  will  be  some  fun  in  doing  chores. 

it.  E.  COOK. 


FRUIT  ON  A  COTTON  PLANTATION. 

The  excessive  drought  has  about  ruined  the  corn 
crops  in  this  portion  of  the  world.  Cotton,  being  a 
drought-loving  plant,  is  very  fine  and  promises  a 
grand  yield.  I  have  been  paying  a  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  to  fruit  growing.  I  live  not  far  from  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Miss.,  a  town  of  about  20,000  inhabitants.  Very 
little  extra  grade  fruit  is  grown  in  this  section,  and  I 
thought  it  possible  to  build  up  a  good  trade  in  that 
town.  By  great  care,  and  by  adopting  the  rules  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  California  fruit  growers,  I  have  now  cap¬ 
tured  the  Vicksburg  trade  in  fruit,  and  am  making 
money  out  of  it.  My  fruit  money  pays  all  the  run¬ 
ning  expenses  of  the  house  and  family  besides  the 
plantation,  and  has  put  me  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
cotton  factors,  a  blessing  to  be  greatly  desired.  I  send 
my  fruit  over  to  town  by  wagon,  and  retail  it  through 
a  good  old  negro  man.  It  may  open  the  eyes  or  some 
of  our  northern  friends,  who  think  the  negro  is 
starved,  when  I  say  that  I  pay  this  old  darkey  $75  a 
month  for  his  services.  When  I  broached  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  was  with  the  object  of  saying  that  the  Mamie 
Ross  peach  is  far  ahead  of  all  early  peaches  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  variety.  In  fact,  it  is  worth  all  the  other  varie¬ 
ties  combined.  It  has  every  quality  that  a  peach 
needs  to  make  it  perfect.  I  know  of  no  other  early 
peach  that  can  hold  a  light  to  it.  s.  r.  james. 

Louisiana. 


L.  L.  COE— AN  OLD  RURAL  FRIEND. 

During  the  coming  season  we  hope  to  print  pic¬ 
tures  of  many  of  the  old  stand-bys  who  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  making  history  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  This 
week  we  are  pleased  to  show  a  good  likeness  of  L.  L. 
Coe,  of  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Coe  sends  us  the 
following  notes: 

“I  was  born  in  1833  in  what  was  then  the  town  of 
Catharine,  County  of  Tioga;  later  the  County  of 
Chemung,  and  now  the  town  of  Montour,  County  of 
Schuyler,  on  a  farm  owned  by  my  father,  and  re¬ 
mained  with  my  parents  until  1855,  when  I  was  mar¬ 
ried  and  began  farming  for  myself.  I  have  lived  in 
three  counties  and  two  towns,  all  on  the  farm  on 
which  I  was  born,  which  I  continued  personally  until 
1893,  when  we  moved  to  the  village  of  Montour  Falls, 
but  I  still  retain  the  farm  and  attend  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it.  I  adopted  the  mixed  line  of  farming  which 
I  continue  to  the  present  time;  I  have  always  found 
it  profitable  to  experiment  with  new  varieties  of  grain 
and  vegetables,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of  intro¬ 
ducing  many  valuable  varieties  that  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  vicinity.  1  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  and  Carman  potatoes  in  this 
section,  and  many  of  those  are  raised  here  now.  1 
have  also  been  on  the  alert  to  procure  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  and  labor-saving  machinery  as  farm  helps.  I  have 
found  farming  to  be  a  reasonably  remunerative  and 
successful  industry.  I  have  raised  some  small  grains 
with  success,  but  my  main  crop  has  been  hay.  1 
usually  kept  but  a  small  amount  of  stock,  and  sold 
the  principal  part  of  the  hay.  You  may  ask  how  1 
kept  my  farm  up;  in  the  first  place  I  have  a  hay  or 
grass  farm,  and  I  do  not  plow  my  land  as  long  as  it 
will  raise  good  grass;  I  do  not  pasture  my  meadows 
as  soon  as  the  grass  is  cut;  in  fact,  I  do  not  pasture 
them  at  all;  I  give  them  the  aftermath,  which  I  find 
is  a  great  help  to  them  for  the  next  Winter.  I  use 
clover  and  Timothy  for  seeding,  and  find  they  will 
both  stay  with  me  longer  for  leaving  the  second 
growth  on  them.  Since  leaving  nine  years  ago  I  have 
kept  no  stock  on  the  farm,  and  I  think  I  do  just  as 
well  as  when  I  kept  stock.  Whatever  success  I  have 
had  in  the  past  1  credit  partly  at  least  to  having  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  all  these  years,  and  to  following  the 
rule  to  pay  as  I  go,  or  not  go  at  all.” 
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LIGHTNING  RODS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

Are  lightning  rods  sure  protection  from  lightning?  A 
firm  hailing  from  Cleveland  has  put  up  rods  and  agrees  to 
keep  in  repair  for  18  years  and  to  pay  all  damages  from 
lightning.  J.  w.  p. 

Ninevah,  N.  Y. 

You  say  on  page  465  there  was  a  building  struck  by 
lightning  12  days  after  rods  were  placed.  What  kind 
of  rod  was  it?  Was  it  insulated  entirely  in  glass? 
It  surely  must  have  rested  on  the  building.  There  has 
been  one  of  those  long-winded  fakirs  that  you  speak 
of  through  here  this  week.  He  has  been  just  using 
wire  staples  and  driving  the  cable  down  on  the  roof. 
I  tore  down  two  of  his  jobs  this  week,  and  strung 
with  glass.  I  use  a  28-strand  copper  cable,  also  use 
crown  points.  G.  w.  k. 

Cessna,  Pa. 

Only  a  few  days  before  I  saw  the  note  about  light¬ 
ning  striking  a  man  here  was  discussing  lightning  rod 
agents.  He  spoke  of  the  ways  they  have  of  cheating 
farmers,  and  especially  of  the  one  favorite  plan  to 
ground  the  wire  or  rod  a  few  inches  in  the  soil  when 
the  farmer,  who  may  have  been  carefully  observant 
of  the  other  operations,  was  not  on  guard.  Of  course 
a  badly  grounded  rod,  one  which  does  not  connect 
with  moist  soil  or  some  good  conductor  leading  to 
moisture  in  the  soil,  is  a  source  of  danger,  since  its 
point  attracts  the  electric  discharge  and  it  offers  no 
passage  to  the  moist  earth.  The  danger  from  light¬ 
ning  is  practically  over  when  the  building  has  been 
wet  by  the  rain  from  the  shower.  f.  e.  e. 

Wyoming. 

AN  OHIO  EXPERIENCE.— The  following  note  is 
taken  from  the  Chagrin  Palls  Exponent: 

July  14. — Last  Wednesday,  the  M.  E.  church  was  struck 
by  lightning.  A  portion  of  the  bolt  was  conveyed  to  the 
ground  by  the  lightning  rod.  but  a  portion  demolished  the 
chimney,  hurling  bricks  through  the  ceiling  down  in  front 
of  the  pulpit.  The  lightning  followed  tne  stove  pipes  to 
the  stove  and  tore  the  carpet  and  floor  near  the  stove 
legs.  The  church  was  filled  with  smoke  and  it  was 
feared  that  it  would  burn.  Preparations  were  made  to 
fight  the  fire  by  the  company  which  gathered,  but  igni¬ 
tion  did  not  take  place. 

Theoretically,  and  also  in  fact,  I  believe  that  light¬ 
ning  rods  do  protect,  but  an  occasional  bolt  of  such 
magnitude  descends  that  the  rod  cannot  carry  it  all, 
and  it  of  course  seeks  other  lines  of  descent  to  the 
earth.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  case  at  the  church 
mentioned  above.  a.  r.  Phillips. 

Ohio. 

PROTECTION  WANTED— Was  the  lightning  rod 
a  kind  of  protection  that  didn’t  protect?  It  would 
seem  so,  for  the  lightning  rod  that  was  conspicuous 
30  or  more  years  ago  on  barns  and  dwellings  has  al¬ 
most  entirely  disappeared.  You  can  doubtless  remem¬ 
ber  when  tne  whole  country  bristled  with  lightning 
rods,  and  the  lightning  rod  agents — I  think  they  were 
called  fiends  at  last — were  as  ubiquitous  as  mosqui¬ 
toes  with  their  long  wagons,  ladders  and  full  equip¬ 
ment  for  insuring,  especially  farmers,  from  the  de¬ 
structive  thunderbolt.  Now  the  lightning  rod  is  ob¬ 
solete,  and  the  thunderbolt  strikes  with  impunity,  and 
is  no  respector  of  persons,  apparently,  though  it  would 
seem  for  some  reason  to  hit  the  farmer  harder  than 
others.  The  farmer’s  barns,  when  well  stored  with 
hay  and  grain,  and  horses  and  cows  filling  the  stalls, 
would  seem  to  be  the  favorite  target  for  the  thunder¬ 
bolt.  Every  Summer  farmers  suffer  serious  loss  in 
the  destruction  of  their  barns  and  stock,  and  already, 
though  the  Summer  is  young,  the  thunderbolt  is  get¬ 
ting  in  its  destructive  work,  and  notably  to  the  grief 
of  the  farmer.  Is  science  powerless  to  protect  us  from 
the  thunderbolt?  It  does  not  hesitate  to  harness 
Niagara  Falls  and  utilize  that  mighty  force  in  gener¬ 
ating  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  elec¬ 
tric  volts  that  are  made  the  obedient  servants  of  man. 
We  view  with  delight  the  triumph  of  electricity  al¬ 
ready  achieved,  though  in  its  infancy.  Scientific  mar¬ 
vels  are  seemingly  without  limit,  and  will  never 
cease;  then  let  us  invite  tne  “wizards”  and  savants  to 
uevote  a  little  time  to  the  threatening  clouds,  that 
hurl  thunderbolts  of  destruction  on  our  defenceless 
heads,  and  appall  us  with  the  destruction  ol  life  and 
property.  w.  w.  w. 

Youngstown  N.  Y. 

WHAT  IS  “LIGHTNING?”— We  have  a  most  effi¬ 
cient  lightning  rod  on  Sage  College  building.  The 
platinum  points  were  struck  by  electricity,  melted 
and  had  to  be  renewed,  but  the  rod  protected  the 
building.  A  good  rod,  installed  in  a  proper  manner, 
usually  protects  a  building  from  damage  by  lightning, 
but  most  of  the  rods  are  put  up  by  men  who  know  as 
little  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  transmission  of 
lightning  (electricity)  as  I  do  about  the  North  Pole. 
A  most  excellent  up-to-date  article  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  “The  Farmstead,”  written  by  the  best 
man  we  havo  on  this  subject  at  Cornell. 

[Prof.]  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

The  article  in  “The  Farmstead”  is  an  admirable 
one.  The  masses  of  water  vapor  of  which  clouds  are 


formed  become  charged  with  electricity.  When  such 
clouds  are  crowded  together  in  great  numbers  the 
total  electric  charge  becomes  immense  and  looks  for 
some  way  of  escape.  The  air  is  not  a  conductor  of 
electricity,  but  when  the  pressure  becomes  too  great 
the  electric  charge  jumps  suddenly  to  some  point 
which  furnishes  a  good  conductor.  This  makes  what 
is  known  as  lightning.  Some  materials  like  copper 
and  iron  form  a  good  conductor  for  electric  discharge 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  rods  are  put  on  houses — 
to  carry  the  discharge  quickly  away  to  the  ground. 
Some  substances,  like  wood,  offer  more  resistance  to 


DISK  HARROW  IN  OLD  STRAWBERRY  BED.  Fig.  213. 

the  passage  of  the  discharge.  Heat  is  produced  when 
this  resistance  is  met  and  this  occasions  the  danger 
from  fire.  When  the  rods  are  tacked  to  the  house 
with  iron  staples  or  lightly  grounded  without  being 
carried  down  to  damp  soil  with  a  proper  plate  the 
building  is  in  greater  danger  than  before  the  rods 
were  put  up.  An  expert  can  put  rods  on  a  house  so 
that  it  may  be  pronounced  safe,  but  an  irresponsible 
“agent”  may  only  add  to  the  danger. 

-  -  1  . 

LADYBIRD  ENEMIES  OF  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

What  May  Be  Expected  From  Them. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  several  notices 
which  have  appeared  in  your  columns  relative  to  a 
ladybird  enemy  of  the  San  Jos6  scale,  recently  sent 
by  me  from  Japan  and  China  to  Washington.  There 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misconception  about  this 
importation,  and  especially  of  its  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  comparatively  little,  and  I  wish 
therefore  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  facts.  It  became 
possible  for  me  during  the  past  year  to  make  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trip  of  entomological  exploration  in  Japan  and 
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China  and  other  eastern  countries.  This  trip  was 
partly  a  vacation  one,  and  very  largely  at  my  own 
expense.  My  especial  interest  in  the  scale  insects  led 
me  to  make  a  very  careful  study  of  the  San  Jos6  scale 
in  the  two  countries  named,  both  to  determine  if  pos¬ 
sible  where  it  was  a  native,  and  to  find  natural 
enemies.  Northeast  China  proved  to  be  its  native 
home,  as  shown  by  evidence  which  could  not  be 
doubted;  and  not  Japan,  as  had  been  thought  by 
many.  In  the  latter  country,  as  with  us,  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  newcomer.  It  was  introduced  there,  in 
fact,  from  America  in  the  last  25  years,  on  apple  and 
other  stock  imported  from  California.  In  both  Japan 
and  China  I  found  everywhere  a  certain  ladybird. 


which  I  afterwards  identified  as  Chilocorus  similis, 
feeding  on  the  San  Josd  scale.  I  found  also  Hymen- 
opterous  or  four-winged  fly  parasites,  the  same  spe¬ 
cies,  in  fact  which  we  have  in  this  country,  but  the 
scale  seemed  to  be  kept  in  check  not  so  much  by  these 
parasites  as  by  the  ladybird  already  referred  to.  I 
very  naturally  therefore  in  the  interest  of  our  fruit 
growers,  attempted  the  importation  of  this  ladybird, 
in  the  hope  of  establishing  it  in  this  country.  While 
a  good  many  of  the  individuals  sent  through  the  mails 
survived  the  long  trip  from  Asia,  they  were  so  weak¬ 
ened  and  injured  that  but  two  of  them  came  through 
the  Winter  in  Washington  successfully.  These  two 
were  vigorous  and  active,  and  produced  in  April  and 
May  a  very  large  brood  of  larvae,  more  than  200.  The 
progeny  of  these  are  now  in  some  four  large  cages, 
covering  six  pear  trees  thickly  infested  with  San  Jos6 
scale,  and  one  plum  tree  infested  with  the  Asiatic 
Dyaspis  pentagona,  which  we  know  here  generally  as 
the  Bermuda  Peach  scale.  There  are  now  more  than 
500  individuals,  and  the  promise  of  very  great  in¬ 
crease  is  most  flattering.  We  shall  begin  to  distribute 
them  very  soon  to  experiment  station  officials  and 
others  who  will  give  them  careful  attention;  and  we 
may  by  early  Fall  be  able  to  make  some  sendings  to 
individuals. 

We  make  no  extravagant  claims  for  this  ladybird. 
It  is  an  insect  which  is  doing  excellent  work  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  give  it 
a  chance  to  duplicate  this  good  work,  if  it  will,  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  this  ladybird  is 
going  to  put  an  end  to  the  San  Jose  scale  difficulty. 
What  we  do  hope  for  is  that  it  will  aid  in  keeping 
this  pernicious  scale  insect  in  check,  and  especially 
that  it  will  take  hold  of  it  in  gardens  and  private 
yards,  where  ordinary  spraying  operations  would  al¬ 
most  invariably  be  neglected.  I  do  not  imagine  that 
any  general  fruit  grower  will  be  willing  to  wait  for 
the  action  of  this  or  other  parasites  to  free  his  trees 
from  San  Jose  scale,  when  he  can  remove  it  by  di¬ 
rect  means,  such  as  oil  or  soap  washes,  or  if  the 
weather  be  favorable,  with  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt 
wash.  This  Asiatic  ladybird  closely  resembles  our 
own  native  species,  the  Twice-stabbed  ladybird  (Chil¬ 
ocorus  bivulnerus),  so  much  so  that  the  ordinary  ob¬ 
server  would  not  know  them  apart.  The  larvae  of 
the  imported  species,  however,  are  distinctly  different 
from  our  native  one.  Furthermore,  it  feeds  on  the 
San  Jos6  scale  with  a  hunger  which  is  with  difficulty 
appeased,  its  behavior  in  this  regard  being  most  en¬ 
couraging.  Our  native  species  also  will  feed  on  the 
San  Jos6  scale,  but  has  very  rarely  multiplied  in  any 
of  our  eastern  or  northern  orchards  sufficiently  to  be 
of  any  value  whatever  in  keeping  the  scale  in  check. 
Here  on  the  grounds  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  it  does  not  work  on  the  San  Jose  scale  at  all,  or 
very  rarely,  but  is  fairly  abundant  on  trees  infested 
with  the  native  A.  ancylus  or  Putnam’s  scale.  The 
imported  species  may  not  prove  to  be  any  more  effi¬ 
cient;  but  at  present  it  promises  flattering  results, 
and  the  experiment  to  see  what  it  will  accomplish  is 
well  worth  trying. 

The  exaggerated  statement  of  the  cost  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  these  ladybirds  ($4,000),  which  has  gone 
the  rounds  of  the  press,  has  not  provoked  criticism, 
but  nevertheless  deserves  correction.  The  expense 
of  the  trip,  as  already  stated,  was  borne  very  largely 
by  myself,  the  allowance  made  me  by  the  Department 
representing  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  out¬ 
lay,  and  furthermore,  the  objects  sought  ana  attained 
were  very  many  in  addition  to  tne  collecting  and 
sending  home  of  these  ladybirds.  No  claim  is  made 
of  originality  in  introducing  this  ladybird.  About 
1895  Albert  Koeble,  while  traveling  in  the  Orient, 
sent  a  few  specimens  to  Mr.  Craw,  of  San  Francisco. 
Nolh.ng  since  has  been  heard  of  these  individuals, 
and  the  supposition  is  that  they  perished.  Prof.  J.  B. 
Smith  informed  me  a  few  days  ago  that  some  of  these 
ladybirds  with  others  had  been  sent  him  by  some 
Japanese  correspondent.  These  were  liberated  in  an 
orchard  in  New  Jersey,  and  Prof.  Smith  believes  they 
all  perished,  as  did  most  of  mine,  no  doubt  as  tne  re¬ 
sult  of  the  long  confinement  on  the  voyage  from 
Japan.  It  will  probably  take  two  or  three  years  to  get 
this  ladybird  distributed  and  established  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  demonstrate  what  it  can  accomplish.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  undoubtedly  wise  to  keep  up  vigor¬ 
ously  the  old  means  of  controlling  this  scale  insect  by 
spraying  and  fumigation.  c.  l.  marlatt. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


CULTIVATING  AN  OLD  STRAWBERRY  BED. 

Elmer  G.  Tufts,  of  Aurora,  Ind.,  sends  a  photograph 
showing  his  plan  for  cultivating  an  old  strawoerry 
field  after  the  fruiting  season  with  a  disk  harrow. 
One  disk  is  removed  from  the  inside  and  three  from 
the  outside  of  each  section,  leaving  but  two  on  each 
half.  By  weighting  the  harrow  it  will  pulverize  the 
ground,  cutting  and  working  the  straw  into  the  soil, 
where  it  soon  rots  and  add  humus  to  the  soil.  A 
narrow  ridge  of  plants  is  left,  allowing  plenty  of 
room  on  each  side  for  the  new  runners  that  will  start. 
We  were  unable  to  obtain  the  clearest  engraving  from 
the  photograph,  but  the  picture,  Fig.  213,  shows  how 
the  harrow  is  used. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

SOWING  OATS  IN  RASPBERRIES. 

Reader,  New  York. — Would  you  advise  me 
to  sow  oats  after  raspberries  are  picked? 
My  desire  is  to  provide  something  that  will 
make  good  Winter  protection  and  be  easily 
plowed  under. 

I  should  think  the  oats  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  weeds,  and  as  I  have  al¬ 
ways  had  best  results  by  thoroughly 
cleaning  out  all  plantations  after  fruit¬ 
ing  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  plan. 
Homewood,  Pa.  w.  a.  f. 

Oats  have  been  seeded  here  among 
strawberries,  etc.,  as  a  Winter  mulch, 
but  not  with  any  degree  of  success.  The 
practice  has  been  abandoned.  The  oats 
did  not  all  die  during  the  Winter,  and 
caused  considerable  trouble  growing  in 
the  Spring.  citas.  wiuoht. 

Delaware. 

I  think  for  best  results  the  raspberries 
should  have  thorough  cultivation  until 
the  end  of  picking  season,  then  clean 
out  all  the  old  canes  at  once  and  seed 
with  oats.  The  oats  will  make  a  consid¬ 
erable  growth  and  cover  the  ground 
during  the  Fall.  They  will  be  killed  by 
frost  during  Winter  and  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  early  Spring  cultivation.  I 
know  of  no  better  plan  than  the  above. 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  d.  r.  r. 

I  have  never  used  oats,  but  Crimson 
clover  and  rye  for  several  years  with 
very  good  success.  The  only  drawback 
in  using  oats  is  that  they  winterkill, 
and  when  the  mulch  is  really  most  need¬ 
ed  the  ground  will  be  bare,  where  if 
Crimson  clover  or  rye  had  been  sown 
there  would  be  a  good  sod  and  live 
roots  in  the  soil  all  Winter,  and  then 
there  would  be  something  to  plow  under 
in  the  Spring.  This  year  we  mulched 
our  strawberries  with  buckwheat  straw 
and  chaff,  and  it  worked  to  our  entire 
satisfaction,  but  we  generally  use  fresh 
horse  manure  and  cut  straw.  We  have 
had  eight  years’  experience  in  mulching 
small  fruits.  c.  vanderbilt. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  growing 
oats  to  serve  as  a  Winter  mulch  for 
small  fruits;  but  I  think  to  be  of  much 
account  to  raspberries  and  blackberries 
it  would  have  to  be  so  thick  as  to  im¬ 
pede  or  seriously  interfere  with  proper 
cultivation  the  next  Spring;  I  do  not 
think  it  would  pay.  I  would  much  pre¬ 
fer  a  mulch  of  manure,  and  in  the 
Spring  work  it  in  the  soil  with  a  culti¬ 
vator.  If  strawberries  are  grown  in 
narrow  rows  a  mulch  of  oats  might  be 
beneficial  to  hold  moisture  during  a  dry 
period,  but  even  in  this  case  I  would 
prefer  the  manure  and  a  thorough  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  soil  between  the  rows.  If 
the  object  of  sowing  oats  for  a  Winter 
mulch  is  to  prevent  the  heaving  up  of 
the  plants  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  I 
think  it  would  fail  in  its  purpose,  unless 
so  thick  as  to  choke  and  smother  the 
plants;  I  would  not  advise  planting 
small  fruits  on  that  kind  of  land.  I 
think  a  heavy  mulch  of  oats  would  be 
beneficial  to  currants  and  gooseberries 
after  they  come  to  bearing  age,  as  tney 
will  thrive  more  without  cultivation  if 
heavily  mulched.  w.  h.  s. 

Rocky  Hill,  N.  J. 

Legal  Status  of  Diseased  Peach  Trees. 

K.  t I New  York. — What  is  the  law  in  New 
York  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  dis¬ 
eased  peach  trees  from  orchards? 

Axs. — The  law  says  that  no  person 
shall  knowingly  keep  any  peach,  al¬ 
mond,  apricot  or  nectarine  tree  affected 
with  yellows,  nor  any  plum,  cherry  or 
other  tree  affected  with  black-knot.  This 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture.  When  he  has 


reason  to  believe  that  such  contagious 
disease  exists,  it  is  his  duty  to  send  a 
competent  person  to  take  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  in¬ 
fected  trees. 

Twig  Blight  of  the  Apple. 

J.  JJ.  S.,  Wapakoneta,  O.—l  see  through  the 
country  a  great  many  large  apple  trees  on 
which  the  new  growth  is  dying.  It  starts 
at  the  end  of  the  limb  and  follows  down 
it.  Some  trees  have  from  BO  to  100  dead 
limbs  on  them.  The  leaves  die  also,  and  the 
disease  has  the  appearance  of  Pear  blight. 
I  can  see  no  trace  of  insects? 

Ans. — This  is  commonly  known  as 
Twig  blight  of  the  apple,  because  it 
usually  affects  only  the  twigs  of  apple 
trees,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
quince,  for  it  affects  quince  trees  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  the  same  disease  that 
is  known  as  Pear  blight  when  it  af¬ 
fects  that  tree.  There  is  no  remedy 
when  it  is  once  in  the  tree  except  to  cut 
away  all  the  affected  parts  of  the 
branch.  This  is  very  difficult  to  do,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  how 
far  down  the  affection  goes,  especially 
in  the  growing  season.  During  the  dor¬ 
mant  period  the  disease  is  not  active, 
and  that  is  the  best  time  to  cut  away 
and  burn  the  branches  that  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  it.  It  usually  dies  out  and  the 
healthy  wood  comes  up  to  the  dead  wood 
in  which  there  are  no  living  germs  of 
the  blight;  but  where  the  branches  are 
only  in  a  feeble  and  unhealthy  condition 
the  disease  is  apt  to  be  present.  Such 
branches  are  the  most  important  ones 
to  be  destroyed.  As  this  malady  is  in¬ 
fectious  and  may  be  transmitted  by  ip- 
sects  and  other  means  its  prevention  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  practically  impos¬ 
sible.  If  all  the  affected  branches  in  a 
neighborhood  were  destroyed  the  disease 
would  have  to  be  reintroduced,  but  so 
long  as  there  are  sources  of  infection 
in  the  vicinity  trees  will  be  subject  to 
the  trouble.  Fortunately  apple  trees  are 
rarely  badly  affected,  and  then  usually 
at  the  tips  of  their  branches,  where  the 
next  season’s  growth  is  likely  soon  to 
repair  the  damage,  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Did  Pruning  Kill  the  Trees  ? 

J.  P.  TV.,  Revere,  Mann. — I  had  a  Baldwin 
apple  tree  and  a  Bartlett  pear  tree  that 
failed  to  leaf  out  this  past  season.  My 
neighbors  tell  me  that  I  killed  them  by 
pruning  them  too  much.  I  did  the  pruning 
long  before  the  sap  began  to  run.  The 
ground  is  low  and  drainage  bad,  with  only 
about  18  inches  of  top  soil.  We  have  a 
blue  clay  bottom  all  through  this  section, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  is 
right  there.  Upon  digging  up  the  stumps 
I  found  the  big  roots  all  rotted  away,  al¬ 
though  just  outside  of  my  fence  is  a  good- 
sized  pear  orchard,  and  none  of  those 
trees  has  died.  The  bark  on  my  apple 
trees  was  all  full  of  white  specks,  and  had 
become  separated  from  the  wood,  and  con¬ 
siderable  slime  or  dampness  was  all  over 
each  of  the  limbs  between  the  bark  and 
wood  proper.  I  used  kerosene  two  seasons 
ago  to  spray  the  limbs  and  trunks  so  as 
to  kill  parasites.  I  have  one  pear  tree,  and 
it  is  alive  and  bearing  fruit.  It  got  just 
the  same  treatment  as  the  trees  that  wilt¬ 
ed.  I  must  add  that  the  Bartlett  pear  tree 
has  thrown  out  shoots  from  the  bottom 
that  are  now  about  two  feet  in  height.  I 
feel  badly  over  those  trees,  as  I  am  only  a 
tenant.  Do  you  think  I  caused  their  decay 
by  pruning?  I  simply  cut  down  and  out 
all  the  slender  and  weak  tips,  and 
branches  that  crossed.  I  scraped  and 
broke  off  all  of  the  small  suckers  that 
grow  out  all  over  the  branches  and  limbs. 
I  did  this  at  the  instigation  of  a  member 
of  the  Everett  Park  Commission.  He  told 
me  that  the  suckers  took  all  of  the  life 
from  the  trees. 

Ans. — It  is  not  probable  that  the 
pruning  did  any  damage  whatever  to 
the  trees  mentioned,  but  rather,  that  it 
would  have  done  them  good  if  they  had 
not  died.  The  cause  of  their  death  was 
very  likely  some  disease  of  the  roots, 
that  may  have  been  induced  by  unsuit¬ 
able  soil  conditions.  Low  ground  is  not 
good  for  apple  or  pear  trees  or  many 
other  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  The  kero¬ 
sene  may  have  injured  them,  as  this  is 
a  very  dangerous  thing  about  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  and  should  be  used 
very  wisely  and  moderately.  Suckers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  about 


the  base,  but  they  sometimes  are  need¬ 
ed  to  renew  the  tops  of  trees. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

A  Permanent  Pasture  for  Delaware. 

G.  IV.,  Townsend,  Del.— I  want  to  lay  down 
a  permanent  pasture  of  40  acres.  When 
should  it  be  plowed;  what  kinds  of  seed 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  to  the  acre? 

Ans. — Attempts  to  seed  permanent 
pastures  in  Delaware  are  not  common, 
we  think.  We  should  think  that  rotat¬ 
ed  crops  of  cow  peas,  clover,  corn,  sor¬ 
ghum  and  Alfalfa  would  pay  better. 
Prof.  Bishop,  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Newark,  Del.,  suggests  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  of  seeds;  “Six  or  seven 
pounds  each  Red-top,  Kentucky  Blue 
grass.  Orchard  grass,  Meadow  fescue 
and  Timothy,  with  three  or  four  pounds 
Red  clover,  one  pound  White  clover, 
and  if  the  land  is  moist  one  pound 
Alsike  clover  per  acre.”  He  also  says: 
“I  have  had  good  success  in  seeding 
Timothy  alone  in  the  early  Fall  (Au¬ 
gust)  here,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
largely  a  matter  of  of  convenience  in 
seeding  a  pasture  whether  it  should  be 
done  in  the  early  Fall  or  in  the  Spring, 
with  the  choice  in  favor  of  the  Fall,  if 
the  weather  is  favorable  and  it  is  at  all 
possible  to  have  the  land  ready.  If  the 
land  can  be  left  bare  during  tnis  Sum¬ 
mer,  plow  as  soon  as  possible  and  work 
at  intervals  until  a  first-rate  seed-bed 
is  secured.  Sow  the  grass  seed  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August.  The  clover  would 
better  be  put  on  in  the  Spring.  Last 
year  we  sowed  Red  and  Mammoth 
clover,  Alfalfa,  etc.,  July  22,  and  they 
went  through  the  Winter  in  good  con¬ 
dition.” 


Brightwood  Silo  Coating 

wA$n  proof 

Will  not  scale.  Perfect  preservative  for  Inside  of 
silos.  May  be  applied  to  new  or  old  wood.  Crane’s 
Prolific  Ensilage  Corn  (30  tons  ensilage  or  180 
bushels  ears  per  acre).  Write  for  prices. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  8TORE.  Springfield,  Mass 


!*■__  Cski*- No  more  of  them.  Sow  my 
union  wOlS  hardy  White,  earliest,  Yellow 
and  Red.  3  kinds.  Send  for  testimonials  and  prices. 
BEAULIEU,  the  Onion  Specialist,  Woodhaven,  N.Y. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. — New  crop  now 

ready.  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4.  Stockley,  Del. 


/"\RDERS  booked  now  for  new  crop  Crimson  Clover 
seed  ready  June  16.  Popular  prices.  Seed  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  JOHN  J.  ROSA,  Milford,  Del. 


■“  _  |  600  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 

l"  Ol  OalO  Peas,  *2  bu.;  100  bushels  Early 
Black-eyed  Peas.  $2  bushel;  600  bushels  Delaware- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $3.50  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Plftl6CUf*~We  have  grown  the  Plants  since 
UUlvdlU  1893.  Plants  and  Seed  for  Sale. 
LYNDEN  GINSENG  AND  STOCK  FARM, 
Silas  Tlmerman  &  Son.  Clockvllle.  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  White  Winter  Seed  Rye. 

Will  mail  circular  with  picture  of  Rye  shown  at 
Pan-American  Exposition  on  receipt  of  postal.  Pic¬ 
ture  In  Aug.  1  Farm  and  Home.  K.  L.  CLARKSON, 
Tivoli,  N.  Y.  Refer  by  permission  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Big  New  Seed  Wheats. 

Strong,  vigorous  new  blood;  pure,  clean,  fly-proof ; 
Immense  ylelders.  Samples  and  catalogue  No.  45  free 
for  the  asking.  Our  choice  graded  seed  will  double 
your  yield.  Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Maplewood,  Mich 


SEED  WHEAT— Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  American 
Bronze.  Fultz-Mediterranean,  Harvest  King, 
Rudy.  Fulcaste  .  from  heavy  yielding  fields  Clean ; 
moderate  prices.  Samples  free.  Circular  shows  re¬ 
sults  of  comparative  tests  made  at  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 


Celery  Plants — Giant  Pascal,  Golden 

Heart.  Boston  Market  and  White  Plume  at  $1  per 
1,000;  15c.  per  100.  Caleb  Boggs  &8on,  Cheswold,  Del. 


PEI  EDV  III  AllTC~not  spindling  ones 

UCLEnl  r  Lftll  I  O  and  not  ralsedhy  Irri¬ 
gation  method— $1.50  per  thousand.  CLOVER  SEED 
— Choice,  clean  Crimson  or  Scarlet  of  m  y  own  raising. 
$4perbu.:  sacks  free.  J.  C.  ELLIS,  Millsboro,  Del 


CELERY  PLANTS  S5cISTAMP.R 

White  Plume  and  Giant  Pascal,  transplanted,  strong, 
$2  per  1,000;  White  Plume,  not  transplanted,  $1.20 
per  1.000.  LUDWIG  MOSByEK,  8500  Anthony  Ave.. 
South  Ch'cago,  Ill. 


Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Correspondence  solic¬ 
ited. Valuable  Catalogue  fr»». 
49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  June,  if  planted  this  Summer. 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbaqe,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  W rito  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


DWYER’S  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  Catalogue  ( now  ready ) 
of  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants, 
Celery,  Cabbage,  etc.  Pot-Grown 
Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Ivy,  etc. 
A  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  Vines  and  Plants. 


This  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plates, 
mailed  free— write  for  It.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


You  gain  a  year  by  planting  pot 
grown  plants;  they  will  bear 
fruit  the  first  season  ( next  June) 

the  Wonderful  Shasta  Daisy 

flowers  measuring  4  inches  In  diameter.  Hand- 
Bomecolored  plateand  full  description  in  Vick’s 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Sinnll 
Fruits  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  FltKE  for 
the  asking. 

.TAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
Box  1598  Rochester,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

RANTS 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  July  I. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenla.  N.  J. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees, 
of  all  the  leading  varieties,  In  any  quantity,  at  very 
low  prices  Trees,  extra  flno,  free  from  scaleor  Insect 
pests.  Wc  offer,  by  the  thousand  or  carload,  a  beau 
tifullotof  Peaeh  Trees.  Don  t  miss  writln  us  for 
prices  on  them,  and  for  handsonc  descriptive '•ata- 
logue.  One  dormant  bud  <ree  of  our  new  Liston 
peach  mailed  free  to  each  person  answering  this 
advertisement-  Add  m  ss 
THE  VILLAGE  NURSERIES,  Ilarnedsvllie,  Pa. 


TREE  PLANTING  IN  FALL 

Is  recommended  by  horticulturists  of  highest  author 
ity.  The  soil  is  alwayb  in  better  condition,  tho  trees 
are  dormant  and  start  early  in  Spring,  and  any  pos¬ 
sible  loss  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather  (  lie  fol¬ 
lowing  season  Is  prevented  by  Fall  planting  My 
catalogue  is  free.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


Strongest  Guarantee  under  the  Sun.  See  Rogers’  5  to  l.jgj 

Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Honest,  Reliable,  Free  from  all  Diseases 


Shade,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Berries  and  Small 
Fruits.  Our  assortment  is  complete.  Secure  varieties 
™  .  ,  now.  Pay  when  you  want  stock  shipped.  Our  prices 

free  to  everybody.  Write  for  it.  yy £  PAY  FREIGHT  t 


win  J- **=•  "  ^  w  evci.voouy.  w  rue  ior 

8UEKRIN  S  Wholesale  Nurseries,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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SALT  FOR  QUINCE  TREES. 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  following 
question:  “I  have  a  quince  orchard  five 
years  old  which  blooms  well  but  sets  very 
little  fruit.  Would  an  application  of  salt 
nelp  the  trees  to  fruit?  How  much  salt  and 
wood  ashes,  and  in  what  proportion  would 
be  good  for  them?  They  have  been  kept 
cultivated,  manured  and  have  had  some 
acid  phosphate.” 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Still,  arguing  from  well-known 
principles,  I  do  not  believe  that  salt 
would  have  any  influence  one  way  or 
the  other  in  helping  quinces  to  set 
fruit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  wood  ashes,  which  contain 
lime  and  potash,  would  be  serviceable. 

I  should  suggest  that  an  application  of 
wood  ashes  or  some  form  of  potash  be 
made  without  the  salt.  e.  b.  vooriiees. 

Salt  is  not  likely  to  do  any  good  on 
your  correspondent’s  orchard.  A  liberal 
dose  of  wood  ashes  may  be  expected  to 
help  matters — a  ton  or  more  to  the  acre 
if  he  has  not  used  ashes  or  lime  pre¬ 
viously.  Can  it  be  that  the  leaf  spot 
disease  partially  defoliates  his  trees  and 
so  checks  the  formation  qf  healthy  fruit¬ 
bearing  wood?  If  so,  spraying  thor¬ 
oughly  for  two  years  will  bring  him 
fruit.  The  first  year  will  give  him 
healthy  new  wood  and  the  second  year 
will  bring  him  good  fruit.  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  the  thing  to  use.  We  have 
had  similar  experiences  with  quinces. 

E.  II.  JENKINS. 

Salt  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  quince 
trees  referred  to.  Wood  ashes  would  be 
beneficial  in  any  quantity  up  to  say  100 
bushels  per  acre,  broadcast,  or  if  spread 
near  the  trees  say  one-half  peck  to  each 
a  few  feet  around.  It  is  only  age  that 
the  trees  need.  There  is  not  much  de¬ 
pendence  to  be  put  on  a  quince  for  fruit 
until  eight  or  10  years  old.  For  fine 
fruit  the  quince  needs  thorough  prun¬ 
ing,  leaving  enough  young  wood  to  form 
a  good  open  top.  This  should  be  cut 
back  each  year  within  12  or  18  inches 
of  the  old  wood,  as,  like  the  grape,  the 
quince  sets  its  fruit  on  young  wood  of 
the  past  season’s  growth.  I  have  grown 
very  fine  quinces  for  several  years  on 
quite  sandy  soil,  with  no  special  manur¬ 
ing  or  care  except  pruning,  which  I  did 
thoroughly,  leaving  no  small  twigs  or 
suckers.  ciias.  black. 

Ilightstown,  N.  J. 

The  application  of  salt  to  an  unfruit¬ 
ful  quince  orchard  could  be  of  no  value 
to  it.  As  there  is  no  manure  in  common 
salt,  the  principal  ingredient  being 
chlorine,  which  is  a  poison  to  plant  life 
instead  of  a  food,  there  is  nothing  gain¬ 
ed  from  it  in  the  way  of  fertility.  The 
only  advantage  which  is  occasionally  de¬ 
rived  by  adding  salt  to  the  soil  of  culti¬ 
vated  fields  or  fruit  plantations,  is  from 
the  absorption  of  moisture  which  it  in¬ 
duces,  and  this  is  slight.  A  small  amount 
will  do  no  harm,  but  a  large  amount 
certainly  would  do  injury.  There  are 
cases  on  record  of  trees  being  killed  in 
this  way.  The  idea  that  the  quince 
should  grow  in  wet  or  even  very  moist 
ground  is  a  mistake.  It  is  true  that  it 
will  endure  and  even  flourish  in  quite 
moist  ground,  but  good  average  soil  that 
is  suitable  for  other  fruits  is  best  for  it. 
It  may  be  that  some  fungus  disease  is 
working  on  the  quince  trees  of  which 
complaint  is  made,  and  the  essential  or¬ 
gans  of  the  flowers  or  the  embryo  fruit 
may  be  killed.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  just  as  the  flower  buds  are 
opening  in  the  Spring  and  again  when 
the  fruit  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
would  doubtless  be  of  material  advan¬ 
tage  and  the  first  spraying  might  cause 
the  fruit  to  set  well.  I  have  found  this 
treatment  very  beneficial  to  quince  trees 
that  I  have  grown,  and  to  the  fruit  on 
them.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Machine  for  Harvesting  Cabbage. 

Reader.— I  am  told  that  there  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  harvesting  cabbage.  Do  any  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  know  what  sort  of  work  it 
does? 

Ans. — There  are  thousands  of  tons  of 


cabbage  raised  in  our  town  yearly  just 
at  the  present  time.  Some  farmers 
raise  10,  some  15,  and  some  as  high  as 
20  acres  of  cabbage  on  the  ground,  but 
no  one  knows  or  has  ever  heard  of  a 
cabbage  harvester,  or  seen  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  (and  do 
not  expect  to  in  my  day)  that  works 
successfully  and  satisfactorily.  The 
best  cabbage  harvester  that  I  know  of 
is  a  good  lively  smart  young  man  with 
a  small  sharp  hatchet  and  a  pair  of 
willing  hands  that  are  used  to  the 
business,  who  will  go  Into  a  cabbage 
field  when  they  are  ripe  and  cut  a 
single  head  at  a  time;  harvest  an  acre 
of  12  or  15  tons  of  cabbage  in  one  day, 
cutting  them  off  just  right  to  throw  into 
a  wagon  and  keep  a  team  and  hands 
busy  all  day  to  draw  and  throw  into  a 
car  when  nearby  the  station,  too;  not 
more  than  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to 
haul  them;  as  I  have  seen  done,  and  it 
it  can  be  done  again  by  a  neighbor  and 
his  boy,  who  are  experts 

Tully,  N.  Y.  R.  O.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Fitting  a  Low  Meadow  for  Grass. 

C.  K.  D.,  Hayward,  Wis.—I  have  a  meadow 
which  is  so  low  that  I  cannot  plow  it,  yet 
a  team  can  work  on  it  hauling  hay,  etc.  It 
produces  a  good  quality  of  wild  hay  but  is 
decreasing  in  yield  each  year.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  putting  a  spring-tooth  harrow  on  it 
and  then  sowing  tame  grass.  What  is  your 
opinion?  What  mixture  of  seed  and  what 
amount  would  you  sow? 

Ans. — Judging  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  you  will  not  be  likely  to  put  that 
meadow  into  good  grass  until  you  get 
the  water  out  of  it  in  some  way.  This 
may  be  done  by  draining,  perhaps  by 
open  ditches,  though  we  do  not  know 
how  the  meadow  is  located.  Scratching 
the  surface  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
has  never  fitted  our  soil  for  grass  seed¬ 
ing.  We  should  sow  a  mixture  of  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Red-top  and  Alsike  clover  on 
such  a  meadow  if  we  could  drain  and  fit 
it  properly,  but  we  should  not  care  to 
try  it  until  some  of  the  water  was  taken 
out. 

Renovating  Asparagus  Bed. 

E.  T.  D.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.— I  have  an  as¬ 
paragus  patch  about  50x50  feet  which  Is  in 
fair  condition,  but  I  want  to  tone  it  up.  It 
has  never  been  salted,  when  should  this  be 
done,  and  what  quantity?  Should  it  be 
spaded  under,  or  allowed  to  slay  on  the 
surface  broadcast?  Should  a  heavy  coating 
of  stable  manure  be  spaded  under  first,  or 
what  fertilizer  should  be  used,  and  what 
quantity? 

Ans.— Salt  is  not  at  all  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  asparagus,  though  heavy 
applications  seldom  harm  the  plants. 
About  the  only  benefits  to  be  had  from 
salt  applications  is  in  keeping  the  soil 
moister  for  some  years  and  clearing  out 
weeds  sensitive  to  salt.  An  application 
of  two  bushels  to  the  space  you  indicate, 
well  spaded  or  raked  in  should  be 
enough.  len  or  15  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  applied  in  the  same  way  will  do 
much  more  good  and  the  results  be 
quickly  apparent.  The  thick  coating  of 
stable  manure  you  mention  should  not 
be  omitted  as  it  is,  after  all,  the  best 
fertilizer  for  asparagus,  mellowing  the 
soil  as  well  as  furnishing  the  needed 
chemical  ingredients.  If  the  manure 
cannot  be  had,  apply  a  good  high-grade 
chemical  fertilizer  as  thickly  as  a  floor 
is  usually  sanded.  Both  the  manure  and 
fertilizer  act  better  if  well  spaded  or 
worked  into  the  soil. 


NOTES  ON  NATIVE  PLUMS. 

We  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  inquiries 
at  the  station  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  except  possibly  the  Pacific  coast 
region,  concerning  culture,  varieties,  etc., 
of  the  native  plum.  As  most  of  the  writers 
ask  for  lists  of  varieties,  the  following 
notes  are  offered.  The  largest  native  plum 
we  have  fruited  is  Brittlewood.  This  is  as 
large  or  larger  than  Lombard,  quality 
good.  Originated  and  disseminated  by 
Theo.  Williams,  of  Benson,  Neb.  The 
earliest  variety  that  we  have,  at  least  of 
commercial  importance,  is  the  Aitkin; 
medium  to  large  when  properly  thinned; 
remarkably  thin-skinned,  for  a  native, 
and  fair  in  quality.  A  very  poor  keeper, 
and  very  sure  to  be  attacked  by  curculio 
and  gougers.  We  have  even  considered 


the  advisability  of  planting  the  Aitkin  as 
“curculio  traps.”  The  Cheney  resembles 
the  Aitkin  in  most  respects  but  is  several 
days  later.  The  bulk  of  the  varieties  that 
are  grown  here  are  mid-season,  ripening 
from  September  5  to  October  10,  and  here 
we  find  most  of  the  good  plums. 

One  of  the  best  for  market  is  Wyant. 
Medium  to  large;  quality  good;  Mesh  firm, 
meaty,  prolific  and  a  reliable  bearer;  an 
attractive  plum  and  always  sells  well. 
Surprise  is  a  trifle  larger  than  vVyant,  a 
few  days  earlier,  and  better  in  quality. 
With  us  it  has  not  proved  as  productive  as 
Wyant.  Quaker  is  an  old  stand-by.  Large 
and  attractive  and  of  high  quality;  very 
productive.  Forest  Rose  is  of  tne  same 
type.  Hawkeye,  Stoddard,  Wolf  and  New 
Ulm  are  all  large  and  showy,  all  are  coarse 
of  flesh  and  sour.  Hawkeye  is  largely 
planted  in  the  West  on  account  of  its  size 
and  prolificacy,  but  is  nevertheless  a  poor 
plum;  Wyant  will  bear  as  well  and  In  the 
long  run  outsell  the  Hawkeye.  De  Soto  is 
too  well-known  to  need  description,  but  is 
rarely  included  in  our  list  of  “best’'  plums, 
as  there  are  so  many  better  varieties.  Rol- 
lingstone  is  medium  to  large  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  With  us  it  is  not  high  in  quality. 
Beatty,  Etta,  Nellie  Blanche,  Silas  Wilson, 
Smith,  Kieth  and  North  Star  are  all  excel¬ 
lent  plums;  of  good  size  and  high  in  qual¬ 
ity.  The  sooner  growers  plant  this  class 
of  plums,  the  sooner  will  native  plums  be¬ 
come  popular.  With  the  exception  of 
Smith,  the  plums  of  the  last-named  list 
are  light  in  color,  greenish  yellow  ground, 
splashed  with  bright  red.  A  light-colored 
skin  seems  to  be  associated  with  high 
quality,  tender  flesh  and  lack  of  astrin- 
gency  in  the  native  plum.  The  least  desir¬ 
able  color  is  the  dark  purplish  red  so 
dominant  in  the  whole  Americana  species. 

All  of  the  varieties  so  far  named  belong 
to  the  Americana  species,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  Surprise  and  North  Star, 
which  bear  marks  of  hybridity.  This  spe¬ 
cies  is  best  adapted  to  the  Northwest.  The 
flower  buds  of  the  Chicasa  varieties,  such 
as  Pottawattamie  and  others  are  not  re¬ 
liably  hardy  here.  Even  if  hardy  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  ever  be 
grown  to  any  extent  where  the  Ameri- 
canas  succeed.  The  flesh  of  these  varieties 
is  soft  and  watery,  with  no  decided  flavor; 
in  fact,  an  indifferent  combination  of 
sugar  and  water.  This  somewhat  rambling 
account  of  varieties  is  gleaned  wholly 
from  observation  in  southern  Wisconsin. 
It  is  probable  that  in  other  regions  farth¬ 
er  south  or  east  the  recommendations 
would  need  revision.  If  I  were  to  plant 
an  extensive  orchard  of  native  plums  in 
this  State  next  Spring,  I  probably  would 
plant  largely  of  Brittlewood,  Wyant, 
Quaker,  Hammer,  North  Star,  Beatty, 
Etta  and  Kieth,  with  a  few  Aitkin  for 
early.  That  is,  if  I  could  obtain  trees  of 
all  of  these,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
as  most  of  them  are  new  varieties.  In 
case  of  failure  to  get  trees  of  the  newer 
ones,  I  would  plant  extensively  Wyant, 
Quaker,  Surprise  and  Aitkin,  and  grow  po¬ 
tatoes  or  some  other  crop  until  such  time 
as  the  trees  of  the  others  were  available, 
rather  than  attempt  to  build  up  a  market 
on  such  “Ben  Davis”  varieties  as  Hawk- 
eye  and  Stoddard.  Frederic  cranefield. 

Wisconsin  Exp.  Station. 
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KEEPS 

FLIES  AWAY 


RIPPLEY’S 


FLY  REMOVER 
and  LICE  KILLER 


la  beat  bocauiie  it  protects  stock  from 
flies  and  other  insects  all  day,  while  in 
pasture  or  stable.  Fine  for  horses,  acta 
as  a  disinfectant;  cows  sprayed  with  it 
give  26  per  cen  t more  milk  and  are  pro¬ 
tected.  Sold  under  a  guarantee.  Send 
11.00  for  sprayer  and  enough  mixture  to 
protect  160  cows,  or  for  $*2.05  will  send 
sprayer  and  mixture  enough  for  600 
oowa.  Ask  your  home  dealor  for  it  Send 
for  catalogue. 

^KIPPUCY  HARDWARE  CO.,  Mfrg.,  Box  228,  (irafton. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 

By  representing 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Go., 

yeu  can  write  $1,000,  $2,000  and  $0,000  LIFE  and  ACCI¬ 
DENT  policies  among  your  friends,  increasing  your 
income  $200  to $500  annually,  without  Interfering  wit  h 
your  tegular  work.  No  capital  needed.  References 
required.  Address  CHARLES  WILLEY,  Lorg  Island 
Dlstict  Agent,  BAY  SHORE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PEACH 
BASKETS 

2,  4,  C,  8, 10, 12, 14  and 
10-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 

Write  for  new  1902  Catalogue. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  1 11  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1884.  . 


MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Went  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


C\f  ADnRATnn  “ the  granger.” 

HV  Ar  UnR  I  Un  SL  $5  and  $8.  Circular  Free. 

EASTERN  Mb'U-  CO.,  257  So.  5th  St.,  PHI LA.,  PA. 


IMPERIAL  ©  PULVERIZER,  CLOD 


CRUSHER  & 
ROLLER. 

LeadB  Them 
All. 


8ENT>  FOR 
CIRCULARS, 


The  Peterson  Mfg.  Go., 


KENT, 

OHIO. 


THE  MIETZ  U  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known,  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  pmuer 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Bulfalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  Now  York. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Place 
Hy  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

( Statloimries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  ana 
Testimonials.  Btateyour  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


The  WEBER  14  H.  P. 

Gasoline  Engines 

for  running 
grtaaora,  shred' 
den,  cotters, 
threshers,  etc. 

Free  catalogue 
ghreo  all  sizes. 

Weber  Oat  & 
baseline  Engine 

Co,  Box  102 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  sensational  Fly  Repellent  of  the  year.  Saves 
your  animals’ energy  and  saves  your  money.  None 
■  Just  as  fjwjd."  Price,  $1  for  a  one-gallon  can. 
KbiLIABLE  KKMKHY  COMPANY, 

187  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
Makers  of  Remedies  and  Specialties  for  Horses, 
Cattle,  Poultry,  Sheep,  Swine,  Dogs  and  Cats. 

Special  Circulars  Free. 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  Baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  ou  5  days'  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qulney,  Ill. 


OBFT  DIG  Potatoes  by  Hand. 

It  is  a  slow  and  expensive 
way.  The  cheapest,  quick¬ 
est  anti  easiest  way  is  to 

USE  THE  IMPROVED 


A  Little  Gold-mineforWomen 


The  U.  S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Berries, 
Cherries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It 
takes  no  extra  tire.  Always  ready  for 
use,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works 
while  you  cook.  Write  for  circulars 
and  special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  $5 
K.  B.  Fahrney,  B.  120,  Waynesboro.  Pa, 


Short  Crops  Need  Full  Weight 

If  your  crops  are  short  you  need  a 
scale  worse  than  ever.  Prices  will 
range  higher,  and  every  pound  should 
he  weighed  ou  reliable,  high 
grade  scales.  The*  OKjjootl 
tits  the  hill.  Prices  and  terms 
reasonable.  Free  Catalogue. ' 
iUOOb  SCALE  CO.,  ICS  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  V. 


DOWDEN 


_ _ _  POTATO  DIGGER. 

It  gets  them  all,  no  matter  how  deep  or  shallow.  Our 
book  explains  how.  The  book  is  free.  Write  for  It  now 

DOWDEN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  22  l'ralrle City,  Iowa. 


THE  STRONGEST 


friends  PAGE  FENCE  has,  are  the  people  who  have 
used  It  longest  anil  tested  its  merits. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  UlCII. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  New  Perfumery  Rose  Promised. — 
A  late  French  horticultural  journal  con¬ 
tains  a  portrait  and  account  of  a  new 
hybrid  rose  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
intense  perfume  imaginable,  raised  from 
successive  crosses  of  the  old  Damask 
rose,  Gen.  Jacqueminot  and  a  garden 
form  of  Rosa  rugosa.  The  flowers  are 
only  of  medium  size,  red  in  color,  and 
continually  produced  the  entire  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Autumn.  It  is  thought  likely 
this  new  variety  will  prove  very  valu¬ 
able  for  the  manufacture  of  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  costly  otto  of  roses,  which  is  used 
as  the  basis  of  most  kinds  of  perfumes, 
and  is  about  all  imported  from  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria.  We  can  well  believe  in 
the  odorifertms  possibilities  of  such  hy¬ 
brids,  and  have  repeatedly  grown  crosses 
of  Rosa  rugosa  and  both  Gen.  Jacque¬ 
minot  and  Damask  roses.  The  progeny 
of  both  has  always  been  highly  perfum¬ 
ed,  but  none  had  the  everblooming  habit 
sufficiently  developed  to  make  it  useful 
in  this  way.  If  the  French  hybrid  now 
named  Rose  a  Parfume  de  L’Hay,  proves 
really  valuable  when  tested  on  a  large 
scale,  it  will  add  another  triumph  for 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  plant¬ 
breeding. 

Pi.ant  Lots  of  Strawberries. — Of  all 
garden  fruits  the  strawberry  is  most 
generally  welcomed,  coming  as  it  does 
first  after  the  long  interval  of  enforced 
abstinence  from  fresh  berries.  Those 
who  have  space  should  not  fail  to  plant 
a  liberal  breadth  to  this  most  acceptable 
and  easily  managed  fruit  There  should 
be  enough  to  afford  liberal  pickings,  not 
only  in  the  flush  of  the  season,  but  both 
early  and  late,  and  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  setting  enough  plants  of 
locally  successful  varieties,  and  giving 
fair  culture.  If  well  flavored  berries  are 
especially  desired  it  is  well  to  grow  in 
broad  matted  rows,  taking  care  each 
plant  has  10  or  12  inches  space  to  de¬ 
velop  in.  Highly  stimulated  hill  plants 
are  all  right  for  show,  but  the  berries, 
after  making  all  allowance  for  varietal 
differences,  are  seldom  of  really  good 
flavor,  being  generally  too  watery.  The 
crop,  too,  is  usually  borne  all  at  once, 
the  later  fruits  tapering  down  to  insipid 
nubbins.  Every  berry  picker  knows  the 
last  fruits  of  any  given  variety,  well- 
grown  in  moderately  matted  rows,  are 
the  sweetest  and  most  delicious  of  all, 
and  the  hunt  for  these  thoroughly 
ripened  fig-like  berries  to  be  at  once 
eaten  is  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the 
season’s  experience.  To  have  plenty  of 
these  high-flavored  late  berries  it  is 
needful  to  have  an  abundance  of  plants 
to  search  over,  and  it  is  well  now  to 
consider  planting  if  it  was  neglected 
during  the  pressure  of  Spring  work. 
August-set  strawberries  as  a  rule  fruit 
very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  the  following 
season,  but  with  a  fair  chance  greatly 
multiply  in  number  and  give  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  the  succeeding  year.  As  time 
goes  on  we  put  less  dependance  in  pot- 
grown  strawberry  plants.  When  just 
at  the  right  stage  of  root  development 
they  transplant  very  readily,  but  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  pot-bound  they  are  very 
slow  to  start  off  after  setting.  They  are 
excellent  for  shipment,  although  costly, 
both  from  the  labor  of  preparation  and 
the  added  weight  during  transportation 
of  the  plant.  If  a  few  plants  of  some 
scarce  variety  only  are  needed  it  is  well 
to  order  pot-grown  plants,  as  they  may 
be  set  in  dry  weather  by  compacting  the 
earth  well  about  the  balls  and  using  wa¬ 
ter  freely.  When  shifting  plants  on  the 
home  grounds  we  much  prefer  layers, 
moved  on  a  damp  day  with  the  aid  of  a 
strong,  broad  trowel.  We  do  not  use 
the  Richards  transplanter,  though  it  is 
known  to  do  admirable  work.  The  only 


objection  is  that  it  takes  considerable 
soil  from  the  row,  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  put  back  again,  thus  favoring  undue 
exposure  of  the  roots  of  the  parent 
plants.  If  vigorous  young  plants  are 
wanted  early  it  is  best  to  layer  the  tips 
of  the  runners  just  like  a  raspberry  tip, 
except  the  little  leaves  need  not  be 
buried.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  time 
needed  to  place  and  fill  a  pot  is  consum¬ 
ed  in  layering,  and  for  home  use  the  re¬ 
sulting  plants  are  about  as  good.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  detail  methods  of 
culture,  but  experience  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  clean  cultivation,  intelligent 
spacing  of  plants  and  thorough  mulch¬ 
ing  in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring  are 
of  more  importance  in  securing  well- 
flavored  and  clean  berries  than  high  fer¬ 
tilization,  though  that  is  necessary  for 
the  best  results  in  the  way  of  product¬ 
iveness.  We  would  again  urge  that  the 
selection  of  varieties  should  chiefly  be 
made  from  those  locally  successful,  but 
one  should  never  hesitate  to  try  prom¬ 
ising  novelties  in  a  small  way.  The 
main  thing  after  all  in  planting  or  in¬ 
creasing  a  home  strawberry  bed  is  to 
get  it  large  enough. 

Trap  the  Moles. — The  Editor  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  in  response  to  persistent  in¬ 
quiries,  was  recently  obliged  to  deliver 
his  annual  message  concerning  Lhe  lack 
of  profit  in  and  the  general  undesirabil¬ 
ity  of  skunk  farming,  inflated  accounts 
of  the  money  to  be  made  this  way  were 
published  years  ago,  and  still  rankle  in 
the  minds  of  correspondents,  so  the  sub¬ 
ject  must  be  repeatedly  gone  over.  They 
recall  the  old  exaggerations,  but  fail  to 
remember  the  exposures  since  made. 
The  getting  rid  of  garden  moles  is  a 
quite  similar  subject.  Repeatedly  the 
advice  persistently  to  trap  moles  has 
been  given,  but  there  are  always  many 
individuals  who  ask  for  a  sure  method 
of  poisoning  the  pests  or  of  driving  them 
away  by  planting  something  disagree¬ 
able  to  their  taste.  It  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  recommend  some  such 
wholesale  method  if  one  could  be  found 
in  the  slightest  degree  effective,  but  the 
reluctant  fact  remains  that  the  only 
practicable  way  of  limiting  the  ravages 
of  moles  is  to  keep  everlastingly  trap¬ 
ping  them.  The  mischief  a  mole  does 
often  lives  after  him,  as  the  deeper  run¬ 
ways  are  quite  permanent,  and  succes¬ 
sors  from  the  lands  of  careless  owners 
constantly  find  their  way  into  the  most 
carefully  guarded  gardens.  With  the 
aid  of  two  Olmstead  traps — the  Reddick 
is  about  as  good  at  a  less  price — we  keep 
the  Rural  Grounds  tolerably  clear  of  the 
nuisances,  but  great  promptness  and 
close  watching  is  needed,  particularly 
after  hard  rains,  to  capture  the  tres¬ 
passers  as  soon  as  they  begin  their  raids. 
The  annual  bag  is  about  25  moles,  and  it 
makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  the 
amount  of  damage  they  might  do  to 
rare  and  unique  plants  if  not  captured. 
IE  moles  bother  you  get  a  good  trap, 
study  the  habits  of  the  mole  and  the 
nature  of  the  runways  made  in  your 
soil.  Use  the  trap  persistently  and  you 
will  come  out  Lhe  winner.  w.  v.  f. 


SAVING  CHERRIES  FROM  BIRDS. 

There  are  two  very  sensible  and  prac¬ 
tical  ways  of  saving  cherries  from  the 
birds.  1.  Plant  mulberry  trees.  The  birds 
like  this.  It  is  a  softer  and  sweeter  fruit, 
and  the  birds  will  choose  the  mulberries 
in  preference.  I  have  seen  clouds  or  oirds 
leave  a  large  orchard  of  fruit,  and  let  it 
alone  to  settle  on  the  trees  around  the  mul¬ 
berries.  In  planting  cherries  remember 
the  birds  and  plant  something  for  them 
also.  2.  Birds  are  afraid  of  reflectors  and 
rays  of  reflected  light.  Here  a  useful 
trick  can  be  learned  from  the  Filipinos. 
They  were  troubled  by  the  birds  stealing 
fruit  from  their  fruit  trees.  They  put  upon 
their  trees  poles  with  little  mirrors  or 
small  bright  pieces  of  metal  to  reflect  the 
light,  swinging  suspended  from  the  poles. 
As  they  swing  around  in  the  breeze  the 
reflectors  cast  their  rays  of  light  in  every 
direction,  and  their  trees  were  free  from 
the  birds  immediately.  The  bird's  flew 
away  to  escape  the  rays  and  flashes  of 
light.  The  remedy  is  simple;  very  effica¬ 
cious,  and  requires  no  watching  by  the 


farmer.  It  Is  worth  $100  to  anyone  who 
has  cherries,  and  is  bothered  much  by 
such  enemies.  h.  t.  w. 

Hood  River,  Ore. 

Some  Pennsylvania  Birds.— While  the 
bird  subject  is  up,  1  suppose  anyone  is  at 
liberty  to  say  a  say.  Among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  varieties  of  birds  that  make 
Pennsylvania  a  home  for  some  part  of  the 
year,  only  three  or  four  kinds  do  much 
injury  to  fruit,  but  they  are  bad  ones. 
Very  few  of  the  others  eat  fruit  at  all, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  them 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  rascals.  Robins, 
Cedar  waxwings,  Crow  blackbirds,  cat¬ 
birds,  flickers  and  thrushes  all  eat  more 
or  less  fruit;  and  some  others  as  Orchard 
orioles,  Blue  jays  and  woodpeckers  do 
some  damage.  But  the  three  first  on  the 
list  are  the  leaders  in  mischief.  Robins 
and  cedar  birds  have  scarcely  a  redeem¬ 
ing  trait  except  impudence.  Neither  mos¬ 
quito  netting,  scarecrows  nor  gunpowder 
will  keep  them  away  from  a  tree  of  nice 
red  cherries.  I  have  known  a  man  to  keep 
steadily  shooting  at  them  about  as  fast 
as  he  could  load  his  gun  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  effect,  and  the  large  blackbirds 
have  about  as  much  cheek.  These  very 
varieties  that  are  so  troublesome  are  the 
ones  that  multiply  the  most  rapidly. 
Robins  have  become  so  nearly  domesti¬ 
cated  that  they  will  nest  almost  anywhere 
about  a  dwelling— on  porch  plates,  win¬ 
dow  sills,  cornices,  brackets  or  the  like. 
This  Summer  we  had  a  robin’s  nest  on 
one  corner  of  a  projecting  cornice,  a  black¬ 
bird  on  the  other  and  a  robin’s  on  an  at¬ 
tic  window  sill.  While  nearly  every  kind 
of  bird  and  fowl  eats  insects  at  some 
stage  of  their  lives,  it  is  rather  doubtful 
whether  the  robin  family  indulge  in  such 
common  fare  after  they  leave  the  nest 
unless  you  class  earthworms  among  the 
insect  tribe.  Fro,‘m  the  time  the  first 
early  cherry  ripens  or  shows  color  till  the 
last  hawthorn  berry  is  consumed,  our 
friend,  the  robin,  does  not  enjoy  a  meat 
diet.  So  marked  in  his  taste  for  fruit  that 
Dr.  Warren,  in  his  “Birds  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,”  pictures  him  with  a  cherry  in  his 
beak.  The  market  for  early  cherries  is 
becoming  better  each  season,  and  would 
be  well  supplied,  which  it  is  not  now,  if 
fruit  raisers  had  some  hope  of  ripening 
a  crop.  But  as  it  is  very  few  early  cherry 
trees  are  planted,  and  dealers  find  hard 
work  to  sell  their  stock.  Though  a  great 
lover  of  the  bird  family,  I  am  also  a  great 
lover  of  good  fruit,  especially  fhe  cherry, 
and  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  bird 
or  fruit,  I  go  for  the  fruit.  I  would  pro¬ 
tect  our  game  birds  to  the  last  ditch,  es¬ 
pecially  quail  and  grass  p’lover,  and 
would  never  allow  one  of  them  to  be 
killed  if  I  could  help  it,  but  would  not 
favor  very  strenuous  protective  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  fruit-eating  branch  of  the 
bird  family.  w.  T.  s. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Lumber 

AT 

Extremely 

Low  Prices 

We  purchased  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 
have  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  sea¬ 
soned  lumber  to  offer.  It  consists 
of  joists,  timbers,  flooring,  sheath¬ 
ing,  patent  lath,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  in  the 
lumber  line. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill 

FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

We  issue  a  catalogue.  Address 
as  follows  : 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Pan-American  Exposition,  Dept.  62, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


■  ■  "mi  ii 

FARMERS 

can  save  money  by  using  and  make  money 
>y  selling  Hold  Fant  Corn  Hinder*. 
Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  less 
than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Lastly 
sold-  Liberal  terms.  (let  territory 
quick.  Complete  outfit  mulled  free. 

TIE  CO..  B.72,Unadilla,N. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KINO  IIARNKSS  COy 
CIO  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  t. 

Drink  PureW  ater 

By  using  the  Bucket  Pump  und 
Water  Purltler  will  purify  the  foulest 
well  or  cistern  in  three  dayB’  time,  or 
money  refunded.  No  tubing  to  rust, 
burst  or  wear  out.  The  Chain  and 
Buckets  made  of  galvunized  steel. 
Can  be  set  up  lu  15  minutes.  No  at. 
tachments  below  the  platform.  Will 
not  freeze  In  the  coldest  weather. 
Makes  had  water  good,  and  good 
water  better.  Prevents  Scarlet,  Ty¬ 
phoid  and  Malaria  Fever.  Write  at 
once  for  circular  and  special  price  to 
Introduce  Into  new  territory. 

KOSS  BROTHERS, 

90  and  92  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  Bead  4  llu|nry  IVhrel.,  Steel  Tire  un,  -  $7.25 

With  Rubber  Tire.,  (Hi. 00.  I  mfg.  wheels  to  4  In. 
treail.  Top  Buggiea,  $‘28.75 ;  Harness,  (3.601  Write  for 
catalogue,  I.earu  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FttKK.  W.  It.  BOOB,  Cincinnati.  <*- 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile^^OT 

— — _  ,  iX.  .  _  .  ,  hkst  that  lone  experience.  Ihor- 

r ^  -  .tA -  ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  TiTe  drained  land  is 

Dai  I  M  T"1  K  E  ET  Jthe  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
nUUn  L'  1  i  Ll  -himney  Tops,  Kcd  and  Fire  Prick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  IWortar  Colors, 
s  Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc*.  Write  for  what  you  want.  »70  Third  Ave. 


NewYork  State  Fair 


Grand  Horse  Show 

Will  rival  anything  ever  given  at  a  State  Fair. 
The  finest  horses  used  for  coaching  and  equestrian 
purposes  will  he  In  the  show  ring  Many  of  the 
equipages  shown  at  the  New  York  Horse  Show  will 
be  seen  at  the  Fair. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibits 

Will  be  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Fair. 
The  fruit  show  will  be  worth  traveling  a  longdistance 
to  see. 

The  Live  Stock 

The  flu  58t  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  will  boon 
exhibition.  The  most  noted  stock  farms  will  compete 
for  the  prizes.  The  remarkable  exhibit  of  last  year 
will  be  greatly  exceeded  this  year  both  in  numbers 
and  quality.  8took  buildings  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Grand  Circuit  Races 

Promise  to  produco  some  of  the  most  Interesting 
events  of  the  season.  The  list  of  entries  in  the  early 
closing  events  Is  very  large.  Tht*  best  horses  lu  the 
country  will  compete  for  the  large  purses. 


September  8  to  13, 1902. 

GENERAL  ADMISSION,  25  CENTS. 

Send  for  Prize  List.  8.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Strawberry  Culture.— The  following 
questions  came  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  are  not  very  timely  now.  I  refer  to 
them  here  so  as  to  bring  out  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  an  old  story  about  strawberry 
culture: 

“Suppose  strawberry  plants  in  matted 
rows  loaded  with  fruit,  and  large  numbers 
of  small  green  berries  yet  to  ripen;  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  deep  mulch,  so  that  suf- 
licient  moisture  is  assured,  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  now 
(June  27)?  Will  it  help, indirectly,  to  ma¬ 
ture  the  berries  by  increasing  the  strength 
of  I  he  plant,  or  will  it  simply  cause  more 
runners  and  luxuriant  foliage?  Would 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid  have  any  effect 
on  the  fruit,  if  applied  at  the  present 
stage?  If  so,  what  would  be  the  best 
form  of  fertilizer  to  use?”  a.  p.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

From  my  own  experience  T  should  say 
that  the  nitrate  of  soda  would  have  little 
If  any  effect  upon  this  season’s  fruit.  I 
think  it  would  stimulate  the  vine  to  make 
a  vigorous  growth  and  throw  out  strong 
runners,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help 
the  fruit.  Nitrate  applied  at  time  of 
blooming  might  increase  the  size  of  the 
fruit  of  some  varieties,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  fertilizer  used  in  Spring 
will  increase  the  number  of  berries. 

How  do  you  explain  that  Belief? 

It  must  be  an  old  story  to  most  readers 
that  I  believe  the  fruit  buds  which  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  for  the  following  season  are 
formed  late  in  the  Summer  or  early  in  the 
Fall.  This  is  no  guess  work  of  mine,  but 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  long  and  pa¬ 
tient  work  by  the  late  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff 
and  others.  The  fruit  buds  are  formed 
late  in  the  season  and  stored  away  in  the 
crown  of  the  plant— not  unlike  a  fact  or 
a  well-ordered  principle  stored  away  in 
a  man’s  brain.  The  feeding  needed  to 
produce  the  bud  or  the  fact  must  be  given 
before  It  is  stored  away,  according  to  my 
theory.  In  the  Spring  we  must  have  food 
enough  close  at  hand  to  give  the  plant  a 
vigorous  start  and  growth,  but  we  must 
not  expect  to  increase  the  crop  greatly  by 
using  fertilizers  in  Spring. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  crop 
has  been  neglected  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall  you  cannot  save  it  by  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  in  Spring? 

That  is  hardly  what  I  claim.  Of  course 
you  would  have  better  fruit  on  a  neglected 
field  if  you  used  fertilizer  freely  in  Spring, 
but  you  would  never  have  a  full  yield  by 
waiting  until  that  time.  It  would  be  like 
a  man  trying  to  cram  his  head  in  a  few 
short  weeks  with  information  which  ought 
to  be  slowly  assimilated  through  long 
years  of  hard  study. 

How  do  you  work  out  your  theory? 

When  we  set  plants  in  the  Spring  we 
use  most  of  the  manure  and  fertilizer  at 
the  time  of  planting.  A  little  more  is 
applied  in  late  August.  Our  object  is  to 
get  the  largest  possible  growth  of  vine 
during  the  first  year.  When  a  bed  is  to 
be  cropped  the  second  year  our  plan  is  to 
plow  both  ways  from  the  old  row  so  as  to 
leave  a  narrow  strip  of  plants.  Down  in 
the  furrows  thus  made  we  drop  our  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  work  the  ground  clean  with 
the  cultivator.  As  the  new  plants  run 
out  they  are  “placed,”  that  is,  set  here 
and  there  so  as  to  stand  at  least  a  foot 
apart,  and  kept  well  cleaned.  We  can 
generally  tell  by  the  looks  of  the  plant 
when  it  has  food  enough.  If  it  does  not 
make  the  growth  it  should,  more  fertilizer 
is  added. 

What  fertilizer  is  best? 

The  fruit  and  vine  mixtures  are  good. 
If  I  were  to  mix  the  chemicals  myself  I 
would  use  400  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  400 
pounds  muriate  of  potash,  400  pounds  fine 
ground  bone  and  800  pounds  dissolved 
phosphate  rock.  The  whole  ton  on  an 
acre  of  Spring-set  plants  would  pay  if  a 
man  would  steel  his  heart  to  the  task  of 
keeping  them  clean.  I  would  not  broad¬ 
cast  an  ounce  of  this  fertilizer,  but  put 
1,500  pounds  on  in  strips  about  two  feet 
wide,  where  the  plants  are  to  be  set, 
working  it  in  well  with  cultivator  or  har¬ 
row.  I  would  use  the  other  500  pounds 
about  the  middle  of  August  alongside  the 
rows  and  well  worked  in.  To  fertilize  for 
the  second  fruiting  I  would  use  800  pounds 
per  acre  in  the  furrows.  If  no  chemicals 
were  on  hand  1  would  use  dried  and 
crushed  hen  manure  in  the  furrows  as  the 
best  of  the  farm  manures  for  straw¬ 
berries. 

Of  course  your  own  berries  are  as  clean 
as  a  whistle! 

I  regret  to  say  that  a  whistle  no  cleaner 
than  our  best  bed  of  Marshalls  would 
give  a  very  foul  note!  During  haying  and 
harvest  the  weeds  got  away  from  us.  I 
now  agree  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  plant 
peas  between  the  rows  of  Fall-set  plants. 
Had  the  peas  been  left  out  we  could  have 
worked  the  fruit  with  the  cultivator  and 
Hms  saved  much  hand  work.  We  shall 
have  to  clean  these  weeds  out  now  by  the 
finger  and  thumb  method. 


How  are  those  wild  strawberries  doing? 

Those  transplanted  and  cultivated  have 
made  a  fine  showing.  The  plants  are 
larger  than  those  left  in  the  field  and 
seem  to  be  making  more  runners.  The 
few  fruits  left  on  the  vines  this  year  were 
larger  than  those  in  the  field.  We  took 
most  of  the  plants  from  a  wild  patch  cov¬ 
ering  a  space  about  as  large  aa  a  good- 
sized  house.  I  hope  to  plow  out  this  wild 
patch  and  treat  it  about  as  we  do  our 
beds  for  a  second  picking,  and  see  what 
will  come  from  it!  The  natural  fruit  is 
much  larger  than  the  ordinary  wild  berry, 
and  of  exquisite  flavor. 

Pruning  Trees.— This  is  what  an  Ohio 
man  says: 

“When  I  planted  my  fruit  trees  this 
Spring  I  left  on  all  branches,  on  account 
of  being  locust  year.  The  locust  has  not 
as  yet  made  his  appearance.  When  shall 
I  prune  my  trees?”  w.  l.  e. 

That’s  about  my  situation.  I  expected 
the  locusts  and  prepared  for  them  as  best 
we  knew  how.  We  left  all  the  head  we 
dared  to  on  the  trees  we  set,  as  I  thought 
the  locusts  would  slit  the  young  wood  and 
we  could,  if  need  be,  cut  below  it  next 
Spring.  Thus  far  not  a  single  locust  has 
been  heard  from.  I  Imported  some  egg 
clusters  of  Praying  mantis  and  hung  them 
about  on  low  shrubs  and  twigs.  I  can’t 
find  a  single  one  hatched  out!  The  young 
trees  have  made  a  larger  top  than  I  like, 
but  I  intend  to  let  them  alone  until  next 
Spring,  and  then  cut  them  back  to  where 
I  want  them.  This  seems  to  me  better 
than  hacking  at  them  now.  1  am  about 
satisfied  anyway  that  most  fruit  growers 
prune  too  much. 

Farm  Notes.— It  has  been  a  job  to  keep 
the  sugar  beets  clean.  Much  finger  work 
is  needed — so  much  so  that  I  begin  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  grow  them 
on  a  weedy  farm.  Yellow  turnips  grow 
faster,  are  easier  to  keep  clean  and  give 
a  large  crop  late  in  the  season.  Are  the 
sugar  beets  so  much  better  for  feeding 
that  they  will  pay  for  the  extra  labor? 
I  want  to  find  out— at  present  I  doubt  it. 
.  .  .  .  The  fertilizer  went  on  the  corn 
July  16,  just  after  a  thorough  cultivation. 

Do  you  expect  to  get  your  money  back 
from  this  late  fertilizing? 

Yes.  The  corn  was  far  behind.  It  evi¬ 
dently  lacked  food.  Within  four  days 
after  the  fertilizer  went  on  the  stalks 
took  a  darker  color  and  began  to  pick  up. 
Of  course  the  fertilizer  should  have  been 
used  when  the  corn  was  planted.  That 
was  my  mistake,  for  I  thought  the  soil 
strong  enough  to  make  the  corn.  I  expect 
to  follow  the  corn  with  rye  and  grass  and 
intended  to  use  fertilizer  with  this  seed¬ 
ing.  What  we  did  was  to  add  more  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  put  all  on  the  corn.  I  shall 
not  use  any  more  on  the  rye. 

But  if  late  fertilizing  will  not  help  the 
strawberry,  how  can  you  expect  it  to  help 
the  corn? 

The  formation  of  the  ear  of  corn  is  not 
unlike  the  making  of  the  fruit  bud  on  the 
plant.  This  is  made  in  the  Fall,  and  we 
often  use  a  fertilizer  rich  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  to  help  produce  it.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  this  late  fertiliz 
ing  will  give  us  a  full  corn  crop.  We 
shall  lack  stalk.  June  is  the  best  month 
of  the  year  for  corn  to  grow  in,  and  if 
it  has  not  made  a  heavy  growth  by  July 
4  it  will  rarely  make  up  for  the  delay.  I 
do  not  expect  that  this  fertilizer  will  fully 
make  up  for  my  blunder  in  planting  corn 
on  poor  soil.  I  do  expect,  however,  to  get 
my  money  back  by  raising  better  corn 
than  I  could  have  without  using  it,  and 
have  the  soil  in  fair  shape  to  start  the 
rye  and  grass. 

But  why  do  you  sow  rye? 

I  have  become  convinced  that  on  our 
soli  and  witn  our  facilities  for  fitting  the 
land  it  pays  us  to  use  some  grain  when 
seeding  down.  I  have  not  yet  thrashed 
the  wheat  or  made  any  effort  to  sell  the 
straw,  but  I  believe  that  rye  pays  better. 
The  straw  will  sell  for  $20  per  ton  in 
bundles.  With  a  ton  and  a  half  to  two 
tons  of  straw  per  acre  and  the  grain  in 
addition  no  crop  of  wheat  that  we  can 
raise  can  compare  with  it.  I  think  also 
that  our  grass  and  clover  show  up  better 
after  rye  than  after  wheat.  I  hope  that 
this  year’s  grain  seeding  will  be  the  last 
I  shall  do  for  many  years.  If  it  proves 
successful  1  shall  then  have  about  all  of 
the  back  farm  in  grass.  We  intend  to  set 
trees  all  over  this  part  of  the  farm,  in 
sod  and  then  keep  the  plow  out.  , 

Home  Notes.— We  had  our  first  sweet 
corn  July  20.  It  was  Cory,  and  remark¬ 
ably  good  for  that  variety.  Farmers  on 
the  light  soil  of  the  valley  began  hauling 
sweet  corn  to  market  shortly  after  July 
4,  which  is  a  little  later  than  usual.  This 
corn  brings  a  big  price  this  year.  .  .  . 
Apple-sauce  time  has  come  again!  That 
is  an  event  In  our  family,  when  the 
Astrachans  color  up  and  the  Nyack  Pip¬ 
pins  begin  to  shake  themselves.  A  farmer 
ought  to  have  impudence  enough  to  talk 
back  at  fate  with  a  good  plate  of  apple 
sauce  before  him.  Baked  apple  and  cream 
is  another  dish  that  makes  Hope  Farm 


laugh  at  the  beef  trust.  .  .  .  The  house 
seems  pretty  silent  these  days.  The 
Madame  has  worked  and  worried  pretty 
hard  for  two  years  without  much  let  up. 
Some  friends  were  going  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  at  a  quiet  place  on  Cape  Cod.  So, 
afetr  her  school  closed  and  the  fruit  was 
all  canned  she  took  the  four  little  folks 
and  went  off  for  a  vacation.  Aunt  Jennie, 
Grandmother’s  sister,  and  her  son,  the 
Chunk,  are  here,  and  we  are  all  comfort¬ 
able  enough  physically.  Still  there  is 
something  about  the  place  that  isn’t  just 
right.  The  Madame  and  the  four  little 
people  wouldn’t,  altogether,  weigh  as  much 
as  some  people  I  know,  but  they  make  a 
big  hole  in  a  home  when  they  pass  out. 
I  went  down  to  see  them  off.  The  little 
Bud  cried  hard  when  the  boat  started. 
The  other  children  looked  very  serious, 
and  the  Madame  was  very  busy  shaking 
out  something  that  was  wrong  with  the 
Bud’s  dress.  T  may  go  down  to  bring 
them  home— in  fact,  the  Madame  says  she 
intends  to  stay  till  I  do  come.  I  was  born 
and  raised  close  to  Cape  Cod,  and  T 
haven't  been  back  to  the  old  place  for 
years. 

Fruit  and  Garden.— Our  early  apples 
look  well,  and  we  shall  begin  to  pick 
next  week.  Spraying  seems  to  have  paid 
us  well.  Our  apples  hang  to  the  tree  bet¬ 
ter,  and  there  are  very  few  wormy  ones 
as  compared  with  last  year.  “Why  don’t 
you  count  the  wormy  ones  and  give  us  the 
exact  proportion  from  each  tree?  That’s 
the  way  to  conduct  an  experiment— the 
experiment  station  people  do  it!” 

I  know  they  do— that’s  what  they  are 
paid  for.  A  farmer  with  weedy  corn,  cab¬ 
bage  unplanted,  and  a  dozen  things  at  him 
all  at  once  can't  stop  to  count  wormy 
apples.  He  can  take  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  figures  and  use  his  judgment  regard¬ 
ing  his  own  crop . We  are  grow¬ 

ing  quite  a  crop  of  bush  Dima  beans  this 
year,  and  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Tew 
“rogues”  now  appear.  By  “rogue”  I 
mean  a  plant  which  persists  in  climbing 
far  above  the  bush  form— going  back  to 
the  pole  Dima  type.  In  former  years 
these  climbers  were  quite  numerous,  but 
now  they  seem  pretty  well  subdued  and 
only  now  and  then  do  we  tfnd  one  in  the 
row.  I  wish  there  were  as  few  humans 
who  decline  to  drop  their  “high  notions.” 

.  .  .  .  Philip  is  working  in  celery  as  a 
second  crop — following  lettuce,  spinach, 
turnips  and  string  beans.  He  has  given 
up  digging  trenches  for  celery — planting 
on  a  level  surface,  intending  to  blanch 

with  boards  or  tile . I  intended 

to  set  out  a  large  crop  of  late  cabbage, 
but  the  other  crops  are  so  weedy  that  It 
seemed  better  to  tackle  what  we  have  in 
rather  than  block  out  more  work.  There¬ 
fore,  we  shall  set  not  over  2,500  late  cab¬ 
bage  and  raise  fewer  weeds.  These  are 
awful  days  for  weed  fighters,  but  the 
battle  must  go  on.  h.  w.  c. 


Enough  Potash 


in  the  fertilizer  is  as  necessary 
as  the  use  of  the  plow  to  in¬ 
sure  a  full  crop 


Our  books  tell  how  much  plant  food 
each  crop  removes  from  the  soil,  also 
how  best  to  replace  it.  They  are  free. 


El  EPTDIf*  FOR  STRENGTH 

1  (l|lj  You  aro  through  with 
wagon  worry  forever  when 
you  buy  one  of  our 

HANOT  WAGONS. 

They  carry  4000  lbs.  and  do 

_  It  easily,  and  don’t  cost  a 

Tortnne  either.  Write  for  the  free  catalogue.  It  tells  all 
about  this  wagon  and  tho  famous  Klectrlo  Wheels. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88 ,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS.. 


For  the  Roofs  and 

Sides  of  your  Hams 
and  Poultry-Houses 


RUBEROID 

(TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED) 

ROOFING 

Lasts  indefinely.  Booklet  "K” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO 

102  William  St.,  New  York. 


C^UADainf  Dillc  Instead  of  using  Metal 
delve  I  dim  DIIIS  flouting. which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 
Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing, 
alread  y  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 
136  Water  St,..  New  York.  samples. 


In  regard  to  setting  apple  trees,  50  years 
experience  favors  setting  native  trees  and 
grafting  them.  Don’t  graft  In  the  root,  as 
not  over  10  per  cent  of  ours  proved  true 
to  name.  If  the  scions  on  trees  fall  to 
grow  you  can  graft  again.  n.  h.  k. 

Grasshopper  Poisons.— On  page  433  J.  E. 
Morse  advises  an  arsenical  bran  mash  for 
grasshoppers.  The  Ottawa  authorities  In 
the  Dominion  report  for  1901,  recommend 
a  poison  mixture:  one  part  Paris-green, 
two  parts  common  salt,  35  parts  horse 
droppings.  Mix  thoroughly,  adding  enough 
water  to  make  soft  without  being  sloppy. 
The  smell  will  attract  locusts  within  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  40  feet.  Horse  manure  Is  cheaper 
than  bran.  Arsenate  of  lead  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  as  efficient.  Were  it  not  for  the 
belher  of  preparing,  the  arsenltes  of  lime, 
or  of  soda,  would  be  better  still,  h.  t. 

Belleville,  N.  Y. 


iinncc  DfllAlCDC  thrashers 
(lundb  rUvvELnd)  and  CLKANKK8, 


(>ne  &  two  horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  plITTCDQ 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LllO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS,Pottstown,Pa 

F  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  T. 


%  CYCLONE 


FEED  AND 
ENSILAGE 


CUTTER 


With  TRAVELING  TABLE  and  BLOWER 

Guaranteed  to  cut, 
split,  shred  and  ele¬ 
vate  ensilage  60  feet 
perpendicular  height. 
For  catalog  address 

FARMERS  MFG.  CO. 

Box  403,  Sebrlng,  Ohio 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samples. 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co. p-  °-  b?Itt1s0bS«g,  pa. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  loss  money  than  our  Rider  anil  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butlf  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  t  :.a  wind  blows  too  har<(,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20.000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  yeurs,  which  Is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4“  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St..  Montreal.  P  Q  40  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cura.  40  N.7tli  St.,  Puii.adki.phi a. 

22a  Pitt  81.,  Sydney,  N  S.  W. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft.  t 

'*•  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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Just  as  soon  as  apple  buyers  begin  to  make  offers 
for  your  crop  we  would  like  to  have  you  send  us  their 
figures.  We  want  to  know  dll  about  the  price  and 
crop  outlook,  and  the  more  we  can  learn  about  it  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  hands.  In  former  years  these 
buyers  have  made  a  price  in  one  locality  which  was 
30  per  cent  off  the  price  made  in  a  locality  less  than  50 
miles  away.  The  R.  N.-Y.  goes  everywhere,  and  is 
read  by  all,  so  that  such  figures  can  be  easily  com¬ 
pared  in  widely  separated  sections. 

* 

The  recent  fearful  floods  and  constant  rains  have 
proved  disastrous  to  crops  on  low  ground.  Most  of 
the  estimates  of  losses  are  little  more  than  guesses 
thus  far.  While  the  lower  lands  have  been  flooded 
the  upland  fields  have  been  well  watered,  so  that  the 
gain  in  one  case  partly  offsets  the  loss  in  another. 
We  do  not  hear  of  serious  loss  to  the  apple  crop  in 
consequence  of  the  floods.  The  crop  promises  to  be 
fair,  but  the  conditions  are  such  that  if  fruit  growers 
can  be  kept  informed,  good  prices  may  be  obtained. 

* 

We  have  received  quite  a  number  of  fruit  leaves 
this  season  which  are  badly  punctured  and  apparently 
diseased.  Most  of  them  are  from  trees  that  were  well 
sprayed.  The  results  were  enough  to  discourage  and 
puzzle  any  man  who  has  been  taught  to  believe  that 
spraying  will  prevent  disease.  In  some  of  these  cases 
we  feel  quite  sure  that  spraying  caused  the  injury. 
Impure  samples  of  copper  have  been  used  and,  as  is 
explained  on  the  next  page,  this  wet  season  has  made 
the  leaves  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  spray.  It 
is  discouraging— to  kill  with  what  we  expected  would 
cure — yet  the  pure  medicine  is  still  reliable. 

* 

There  has  been  great  interest  in  silo  building  this 
year.  Thousands  of  new  silos  are  being  put  up,  and 
many  farmers  who  have  long  argued  against  feeding 
silage  will  try  it  next  Winter.  Many  small  silos  are 
being  built,  too,  on  farms  where  there  are  already  sev¬ 
eral  larger  ones.  The  smaller  ones  are  to  be  used  for 
Summer  feeding,  so  that  next  Summer  the  cattle  can 
be  “pastured  from  a  tub.”  This  means  that  many  old 
pastures  have  been  broken  up  and  planted  to  corn.  It 
is  one  result  of  the  high  prices  for  corn.  Farmers 
have  been  driven  to  new  methods  of  obtaining  stock 
food  from  the  farm,  and  the  silo  has  come  to  stay. 


A  Michigan  mechanic  sends  us  the  following  letter: 

I  have  read  with  some  surprise  In  recent  numbers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  some  of  the  students  at  the  land  grant 
colleges,  who  are  there,  I  suppose,  to  become  proficient 
farmers,  are  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  called  farmers  or  students  of  agriculture.  What  are 
they  there  for?  It  would  be  a  kindness  to  them  if  all 
such  so-called  students  were  summarily  dismissed  from 
such  institutions,  as  their  chance  as  successful  farmers 
is  very  small,  and  they  are  a  positive  injury,  not  only  to 
the  institution  they  attend,  but  to  the  business  taught 
there.  It  is  folly  for  any  institution  to  waste  its  time 
and  the  time  of  such  students  in  trying  to  make  them 
proficient  in  a  business  that  they  are  ashamed  of.  When 
a  person  gets  above  his  business  he  will  do  better,  per¬ 
haps,  at  something  else. 

The  facts  as  we  understand  them  are  that  at  several 
of  these  land  grant  colleges  certain  students  ask  to 
have  the  word  “agricultural”  removed.  As  a  rule,  we 
think  such  students  are  in  a  minority.  They  are  often 
taking  the  course  in  “mechanics,”  which  never  should 
have  been  tacked  on  to  the  agricultural  school.  Then 
there  will  usually  be  found  at  such  institutions  a 
class  of  students  who  never  expect  to  be  farmers. 


Most  of  them  come  from  towns.  They  take  advantage 
of  the  course  because  tuition  is  free  and  expenses  are 
low.  They  shirk  the  agricultural  side  of  the  course 
so  far  as  possible,  and  absorb  all  they  can  that  will 
help  them  in  some  occupation  away  from  the  farm. 
We  think  such  students  do  most  of  the  complaining 
about  that  awful  word  “agricultural.”  The  authorities 
make  a  mistake  when  they  pay  any  attention  to  them. 
They  should  be  “sat  upon”  at  once  and  told  to  go 
elsewhere  if  the  name  of  the  school  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  As  for  considering  for  an  instant  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  changing  the  name  of  a  school  that  is  supposed 
to  educate  farmers — the  thing  is  simply  impossible. 
Agriculture  needs  men  who  are  brave  enough  to  give 
character  to  the  name — not  social  cowards  who  con¬ 
sider  the  stain  of  the  soil  a  badge  of  infamy. 

• 

For  years  California  fruit  has  been  coming  into 
this  market  in  light,  small  packages.  The  trade  in 
boxed  apples  has  reached  large  proportions,  while 
eastern  fruit  growers  have  continued  to  pack  in  bar¬ 
rels.  We  are  surprised  to  find  how  little  the  eastern 
shippers  know  about  these  handy  California  pack¬ 
ages.  They  are  so  common  here  In  the  market  that 
they  attract  little  attention,  while  fruit  growers  near¬ 
by  are  unable  to  learn  how  to  hit  the  small  package 
trade.  We  suggest  that  a  display  of  these  light  pack¬ 
ages  be  made  at  fruit  growers’  meetings  next  \*  inter! 

* 

We  have  a  reader  who  finds  fault  because  The  R. 
N.-Y.  permits  the  publication  of  articles  and  ideas 
with  which  he  does  not  agree!  It  would  be  hard  to 
please  such  a  man — in  time  he  would  grow  tired  of  his 
own  views.  When  some  one  comes  along  big  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  upset  some  pet  idea  which  has 
been  accepted  largely  on  trust,  we  are  glad  of  it — 
even  though  we  own  the  idea!  Why  then  not  print 
everything?  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  pages  are  not  made  of 
rubber.  For  another  answer  we  might  quote  from 
Paul  to  the  effect  that  some  things  though  not  per¬ 
sonally  harmful,  are  not  expedient. 

* 

Our  local  farmers  are  surprised  at  the  low  prices  of 
good  potatoes.  They  have  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
great  damage  from  rain  and  flood  and  poor  weather 
generally — yet  the  markets  are  full  of  potatoes.  The 
floods  and  bad  weather  were  reported  mostly  from 
sections  which  do  not  ship  many  early  potatoes  to 
New  York.  The  crop  on  Long  Island  and  in  New 
Jersey  is  fair,  and  most  of  it  will  be  rushed  to  market. 
Early  varieties  are  grown,  and  wheat  is  usually  seeded 
after  potatoes,  so  that  the  land  must  be  cleared  early. 
Thus  there  is  quite  sure  to  be  a  rush  through  August 
and  September.  Later,  when  the  late  crop  should 
come  in,  there  is  more  likely  to  be  a  shortage,  for  then 
the  damage  from  flood  on  low  ground  in  the  North 
and  West  will  be  evident. 

* 

One  of  the  great  railways  running  out  of  New  York 
recently  adopted  a  new  style  of  locomotive,  and  then 
found  it  necessary  to  sort  out  firemen  and  engineers 
according  to  size.  Big  men  were  misfits;  they  could 
not  get  into  the  locomotive  cab,  or  attend  to  the  firing. 
Why  not  build  bigger  cabs?  Because  the  powerful 
locomotive  demanded  more  room  than  usual,  and  the 
cab  might  be  scraped  off  like  a  superfluous  barnacle 
when  going  through  a  tunnel.  There  is  a  point  in 
this  applicable  to  many  lines  of  farm  work.  Why 
carry  superfluous  weight  in  any  line  that  impairs  the 
working  of  motive  power?  Heavy  tools  whose  place 
could  be  taken  by  lighter  ones;  laborious  duties  that 
might  be  lessened  by  short  cuts;  idle  cows  that  get 
their  board  for  nothing;  back-number  crops  whose 
market  value  has  deteriorated;  all  these  act  as  a  drag 
upon  the  motive  power  of  the  farm.  It  is  a  misdi¬ 
rected  economy  that  would  cut  away  motive  power 
rather  than  relieve  it  of  unnecessary  loads. 

* 

After  a  “conference  of  party  leaders”  the  other  day 
it  was  announced  that  J.  W.  Wadsworth  is  to  be  re¬ 
nominated  for  Congress  in  his  district!  The  scheme 
for  putting  his  name  on  the  State  ticket  evidently  fell 
through  when  farmers  began  to  express  their  opinions. 
Now  we  shall  see  whether  the  farmers  of  Niagara, 
Orleans,  Genesee,  Livingston  and  Wyoming  counties 
vote  as  they  write!  Why  do  we  follow  up  this  man 
so  persistently?  We  have  several  reasons,  and  will 
give  one  at  a  time  during  the  weeks  before  election. 
We  think  the  politicians  are  trying  the  farmers.  They 
don’t  believe  yet  that  the  man  with  the  hoe  will  really 
use  his  tool  to  clean  up  politics.  The  farmers  wrote 
brave  letters  last  Winter,  and  really  had  the  politicians 
on  the  run.  They  have  now  stopped  running  and  are 
waiting  to  see  if  the  farmers  really  mean  business. 
If  they  write  strong  anti-oleo  letters  and  then  turn 
around  and  vote  for  oleo  men,  who  can  blame  a  Con¬ 
gressman  lor  saying  that  their  political  courage  is 
so  small  that  he  can  carry  it  all  in  his  vest  pocket? 


Another  “fountain  pen  company”  has  started  up. 
This  one  is  in  New  York  City,  and  offers  a  pen  for  $1 
with  the  old  scheme  of  “guaranteeing”  payment  for 
writing  letters.  We  wonder  whether  any  of  those 
who  burned  their  fingers  on  the  other  pens  will  think 
they  are  smart  enough  to  handle  this  one!  Another 
rogue  in  Philadelphia  offers  a  “nice  weekly  income” 
to  those  who  will  write  letters  about  a  so-called  maga¬ 
zine.  Those  who  wrote  the  old  fountain  pen  letters 
did  more  damage  than  they  knew.  They  put  the 
names  of  their  friends  in  the  hands  of  dozens  of 
frauds  and  immoral  rogues  who  will  send  all  sorts  of 
trash  to  the  family. 

* 


In  spite  of  opposition  from  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
agricultural  press  a  National  Irrigation  bill  was  pass¬ 
ed  by  the  Congress  just  adjourned,  and  is  now  a  law. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  through  their  estab¬ 
lished  Government,  plainly  have  the  right  to  reclaim 
the  waste  places  of  their  domain  and  render  them 
habitable  and  productive,  even  though  temporary  in¬ 
justice  be  worked  to  remote  districts  never  favored 
with  public  assistance.  While  the  absolute  right  of 
National  and  State  governments  to  inaugurate  great 
irrigation  projects  for  the  general  benefit  cannot  be 
gainsaid  the  manner  of  turning  the  resulting  highly 
improved  public  property  over  to  individuals  cannot 
be  too  carefully  scrutinized.  The  Irrigation  bill  as 
finally  passed  contains  the  following  provision: 

No  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in  private  owner¬ 
ship  shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any 
one  land  owner,  and  no  such  right  shall  permanently 
attach,  until  all  payments  therefor  are  made,  and  no 
such  sale  shall  be  made  to  any  land  owner  unless  he  be 
an  actual  bona  fide  resident  on  such  land,  or  occupant 
thereof,  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  said  land. 

This  is  all  very  innocent  on  its  face,  but  with  the 
experience  of  our  present  Homestead  land  laws  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  one  may  easily  imagine  the  horde  of  con¬ 
venient  “relatives,”  employees,  debtors  and  specula¬ 
tive  stool-pigeons  of  corporations  and  wealthy  non¬ 
residents  who  will  be  located  so  they  may  legally  pur¬ 
chase  these  lands,  only  to  turn  them,  with  their  per¬ 
manently  valuable  water-rights,  over  to  their  employ¬ 
ers  after  the  Government  title  has  been  perfected.  In 
the  light  of  present  manoeuvers  of  associated  capital 
it  is  not  only  possible  but  extremely  probable  that 
an  irrigated  land  trust  will  eventually  result,  perse¬ 
cuting  and  “freezing  out”  the  real  farmers  and  bona- 
fide  purchasers  until  competition  in  the  products  of 
National  irrigated  lands  is  killed.  The  rational  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  coming  problem  would  seem  to  lie  in  the 
people  forever  retaining  title  to  these  lands  when  re¬ 
claimed  and  irrigated  at  common  expense,  leasing 
them  on  long-term  non-transferable  leases  to  genuine 
resident  farmers  and  cultivators.  The  great  weakness 
of  the  present  law  is  in  the  power  to  transfer  or  sell 
to  other  parties  as  soon  as  the  original  title  is  per¬ 
fected.  It  will  require  much  expense  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
jected  immense  irrigation  plants  in  operation  after 
they  are  completed,  and  a  fair  continuous  rental  is 
about  the  only  way  the  Nation  can  recoup  itself  for 
this  perpetual  outlay.  Good  irrigated  lands  are  so 
immensely  valuable  as  contrasted  with  ordinary  agri¬ 
cultural  soil  dependent  on  our  fickle  rainfall  that  no 
estimate  can  really  be  made  of  their  ultimate  value  in 
comparison,  and  of  the  temptation  for  unscrupulous 
capital  to  gain  sole  control.  Fortunately  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  law  will  be  so  slow  that  years  must 
elapse  before  the  lands  are  actually  ready  for  settle¬ 
ment,  and  there  should  be  ample  time  to  amend  it  in 
conformity  with  the  real  interests  of  the  greatest 
number  of  Americans. 

m 

BREVITIES. 

Are  robins  robbers? 

Tears  only  feed  the  flood! 

Reflectors  to  frighten  birds— page  530. 

The  position  of  everybody’s  friend  is  no  sinecure! 

Hen  manure  and  skim-milk.  Their  value  for  land  and 
animal  feeding  cannot  be  measured  by  the  chemist. 

Why  certainly,  if  any  New  York  State  farmer  has  a 
fair  argument  for  deepening  the  Erie  Canal  we  are  ready 
to  listen. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  decided  that  if  palm  oil 
Is  used  in  making  oleo  the  full  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound 
must  be  paid. 

Don’t  start  selling  apples  in  a  box  and  then  pour  the 
fruit  in  as  you  would  into  a  barrel.  Boxed  fruit  must  be 
packed— gently  and  well. 

An  Englishman  has  invented  what  he  calls  a  “clock 
gun.”  It  contains  12  gunbarrels  and  numerous  cartridges, 
which  are  exploded  by  clock  work,  scaring  the  birds. 

Every  year  we  are  asked  how  to  kill  ants  on  the  lawn. 
Find  their  hill.  Punch  a  hole  down  through  it  with  a 
crowbar,  and  pour  in  two  ounces  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Cover  with  a  blanket  for  half  a  day. 

The  letters  we  receive  this  year  show  that  rain  is  fall¬ 
ing.  The  floods  have  jumped  over  into  the  hearts  of 
many  of  our  contributors.  We  know  what  it  means,  and 
cannot  blame  them  for  feeling  blue.  Yet,  who  ever 
stopped  the  rain  by  growling  at  it? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Two  powder  magazines  on  the  1,200-foot 
level  of  the  Daly-West  silver  mine  at  Park  City,  Utah, 
exploded  July  16.  killing  a  number  of  miners  In  that  mine 
and  in  the  Ontario,  adjoining.  The  number  of  dead  is 
believed  to  be  36.  .  .  .  July  17  a  large  sailboat  was  cap¬ 
sized  off  Appledore,  Isle  of  Shoals,  N.  H.,  and  15  persons 
were  drowned.  .  .  .  July  19  electrical  storms  of  un¬ 
usual  violence  swept  over  a  large  area  in  Iowa,  and 
cattle  were  killed  by  lightning  in  several  localities.  .  . 
.  .  July  20  a  tornado  and  electrical  storm  passed  over 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  nine  persons  were  drowned  in  the  har¬ 
bor,  and  two  killed  by  falling  wreckage.  The  property 
loss  was  large.  .  .  .  The  Mississippi  Valley  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  extensive  floods  July  19-22,  from  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  to  Quincy,  Ill.  The  greatest  loss  is  on  the  Missouri 
side  of  the  river.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  corn  are  under 
water,  and  July  21  the  damage  was  estimated  at  $6,000,- 
000.  The  height  of  the  flood  was  reached  July  22.  The 
river  fell  an  inch  and  a  half  at  Keokuk,  but  the  rise  of 
a  foot  more  in  Canton,  Quincy,  Lagrange  and  Hannibal 
carried  the  water  over  thousands  of  acres  previously 
uninjured.  The  highest  water  was  between  Lagrange 
and  Gregory.  The  rise  covered  more  wheat  in  the  shock. 
Extension  of  the  flooded  district  increased  the  total  dam¬ 
age,  though  not  a  very  great  percentage  on  the  enor¬ 
mous  total  of  millions  hitherto  accomplished  by  the  Hood. 
Farmers  report  a  much  greater  loss  than  before,  but  esti¬ 
mates  approximating  $6,000,000  damage  over  75  miles  of 
river  frontage  will  not  be  changed.  ...  A  terrific 
storm  passed  over  New  York  State  July  20,  and  heavy 
damage  is  reported  from  Chautauqua  and  Tioga  coun¬ 
ties.  It  is  believed  that  the  damage  to  crops,  bridges 
and  roads  will  reach  $1,000,000.  .  .  .  After  40  days  of 
continual  pursuit  of  bandit  Tracy,  the  escaped  Oregon 
convict,  by  men  and  bloodhounds  throughout  eight  coun¬ 
ties,  and  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  and  six  lives,  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  give  up  all  organized  effort  to  capture  him.  He 
broke  out  of  prison  on  June  9.  The  authorities  offered 
rewards  for  the  return,  either  dead  or  alive,  of  the  des¬ 
perado  and  a  companion,  Merrill,  who  had  escaped  with 
him.  The  refusal  of  the  State  of  Oregon  to  pay  Mrs. 
Waggoner,  of  Chehalis,  the  reward  for  the  body  of  Mer¬ 
rill,  which  she  found,  has  done  much  to  discourage  pur¬ 
suit. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  President,  in  an  order  is¬ 
sued  July  16,  terminated  in  summary  manner  the  career 
of  Gen.  Jacob  H.  Smith  in  the  army.  “I  hereby  direct 
that  he  be  retired  from  the  active  list”  is  the  character¬ 
istic  way  in  which  this  executive  act  is  performed,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  brief  review  of  the  conduct  of  General  Smith, 
which  led  to  his  court-martial,  and  a  pungent  admonition 
as  recommended  by  the  court.  The  court  found  General 
Smith  guilty  of  violating  the  rules  of  war  in  issuing  the 
celebrated  ‘‘kill  and  burn”  order,  in  directing  operations 
in  Samar,  which  caused  such  popular  resentment  in  this 
country,  and  which  was  used  in  the  Senate  as  the  text 
for  speeches  that  extended  over  many  days.  The  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  court  was  that  General  Smith  should  be 
reprimanded  by  the  President.  After  approving  the  find¬ 
ing  of  the  court  and  carrying  out  its  recommendation, 
the  President  went  further,  and  manifested  his  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  conduct  of  General  Smith  by  directing  his 
retirement  from  active  service,  under  the  law  which  au¬ 
thorizes  the  President  to  retire  an  officer  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  62.  .  .  .  Certain  modifications  that  the  State 
Department  desires  in  the  protocol  governing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  proposed  Panama  Canal  before  it  as¬ 
sumes  the  shape  of  a  treaty  have  been  transmitted  by 
Secretary  Hay  to  Mr.  Concha,  the  Colombian  Minister. 
These  relate  generally  to  questions  of  control  and  of 
sovereignty  over  the  strip  of  land  through  wnich  the 
canal,  if  the  Panama  route  be  finally  determined  upon, 
will  be  constructed.  They  are  designed  to  bring  the  pro¬ 
tocol  more  in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  Spooner 
amendment  and  to  facilitate  ratification  by  the  Senate. 
The  Colombian  Legation  officials  do  not  feel  that  the  in¬ 
structions  they  now  have  are  broad  enough  to  authorize 
them  to  accept  the  modifications  proposed  by  Secretary 
Hay  without  further  consultation  with  the  home  govern¬ 
ment. 

PHILIPPINES.— A  hundred  Ladrones,  armed  with  rifles 
and  bolos,  attacked  and  defeated  eight  of  the  constabu¬ 
lary,  near  San  Mateo,  Manila  Province,  July  15.  The  con¬ 
stabulary  lost  one  man  wounded  and  five  men  missing. 
They  have  asked  for  reenforcements  of  100  men  to  pursue 
the  Ladrones.  ...  A  Manila  despatch  says  that 
cholera  is  still  spreading  in  the  provinces.  The  totals 
are  14,567  cases  and  10,937  deaths.  Manila  averages  40 
cases  daily.  .  .  .  The  court-martial  which  tried  Major 
Edwin  F.  Glenn,  Fifth  Infantry,  on  charges  of  adminis¬ 
tering  the  “water  cure”  to  natives  of  the  Philippines,  or 
permitting  it  to  be  done,  found  him  guilty  and  sentenced 
him  to  one  month’s  suspension  from  duty  and  fined  him 
$50.  The  findings  were  approved  by  Secretary  Root. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Representatives  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Apple  Growers’  Association  have  held  a 
conference  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  taken  preliminary  steps 
towards  holding  an  Apple  Growers’  Convention. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  Vermont,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  horticulture  at  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Agriculture  to  succeed  Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard. 

The  Orleans  County  (N.  Y.)  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
will  join  with  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  a  field  day  or  picnic  at  Oak  Orchard-on-the- 
Lake  August  14.  This  place  is  on  Lake  Ontario,  near 
Carlton  Station,  and  may  be  reached  by  train  from 
Rochester  or  Niagara  Falls. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Powers  House, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  6-7.  In  addition  to  the  election 
of  officers  and  other  business  a  number  of  prominent 
speakers  will  be  heard. 


JULY  18.— In  my  opinion  there  will  not  be,  in  this 
locality,  more  than  30  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  apples,  and 
this  will  consist  mostly  of  Baldwins.  b.  b. 

Pearl  Creek.  N.  Y. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Our  Rhode  Island  apple  orchard  of  100  trees  is  heavily 
laden.  It  is  a  big  year  with  us.  My  uncle’s  apple  or¬ 
chard  in  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  has  a  first-class  crop,  not  big, 
but  very  good;  Rhode  Island  pear  crop  poor.  w.  b.  w. 

The  prospects  for  apples  in  this  vicinity  are  fine  where 
care  has  been  given  as  to  spraying,  cultivation,  etc.,  and 
quality  is  extra  fine.  Peaches  will  be  light.  Pears  only 
fair  crop;  Seckels  very  light.  e.  c.  b. 

Athens,  N.  Y. 

We  have  been  imposed  upon  sometimes  in  previous 
years  by  apple  buyers  who  come  here  and  misrepresent 
things  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  apples  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  being 
bought.  The  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure  in  this  region, 
but  I  have  a  heavy  crop  in  one  orchard,  several  thousand 
barrels,  fine  apples  prospectively,  largely  York  Imperial. 

Gerrardstown,  W.  Va.  s.  h.  m’k. 

JULY  18.— The  apple  crop  as  a  rule  is  quite  irregular, 
with  very  few  in  some  orchards,  and  nearly  one-half  the 
average  crop  in  others,  not  enough  much  more  than  to 
supply  the  home  demand.  Pears  are  loaded  and  promise 
a  good  crop;  strawberries  have  been  a  fair  to  a  good 
crop;  red  raspberries  are  loaded  with  fruit,  and  black- 
bessies  very  promising,  with  good  prices  for  all  small 
fruits.  c.  o.  h. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  in  this  locality  is  all  in  the  shock;  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Oats,  large  acreage,  outlook  not  good,  too  wet; 
probably  50  or  75  per  cent  of  full  crop.  Corn  outlook  is 
not  good;  too  much  rain  in  June.  Thousands  of  acres 
are  under  water  on  the  prairie  and  river  bottoms.  Mea¬ 
dows  are  not  heavy,  too  dry  in  April  for  the  Timothy. 
Potatoes  promise  a  good  crop.  General  farm  stock  is  in 
good  condition.  w.  c.  r. 

Battle  Ground,  Ind. 

The  almost  continuous  rains  throughout  June  and  thus 
far  in  July  have  caused  incalculable  damage  to  crops. 
Wheat  Is  not  all  cut  yet,  and  ground  is  so  soft  that  it 
will  not  hold  up  horses  and  binder.  But  few  fields  of 
corn  have  been  cultivated,  and  potatoes  have  nearly  all 
rotted  as  soon  as  planted.  Many  fields  of  late  potatoes 
could  not  be  planted  at  all.  Haying,  except  in  few  in¬ 
stances,  is  not  yet  begun.  Timothy  is  fully  ripe,  and 
clover  is  now  worth  but  little.  a.  k.  p. 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

JULY  21. — The  hay  crop  is  very  good,  better  than  was 
expected  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  Some  farmers  have  but 
just  begun  haying,  while  others  are  well  along.  The 
weather  has  been  rather  catching,  and  it  rains  hard  to¬ 
day.  The  fruit  crop  is  light.  Apples  will  not  be  more 
than  one-fourth  of  an  average  crop.  They  did  not  set 
in  proportion  to  the  blossoms,  and  those  that  did  set  are 
dropping  quite  badly.  Corn  is  at  least  two  weeks  later 
than  usual,  and  it  will  require  a  very  late  warm  Fall  to 
mature  it  satisfactorily.  Grain  is  looking  well,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  a  good  crop.  Potatoes  are  late  and  small,  with 
prospect  of  a  light  crop.  t.  d.  s. 

Madison,  Me. 

JULY  22.— The  corn  crop  is  very  backward  and  outlook 
is  bad.  The  farmers  in  this  section  are  having  lots  of 
milk  and  making  plenty  of  butter.  The  butter  market 
is  fine  here  in  this  section  at  23  cents  per  pound  for 
creamery.  Grain  in  this  section  is  good.  Potatoes  are 
extra  heavy  and  bid  fair  to  be  wonderfully  good.  Hay 
crop  is  an  average  in  this  locality.  The  farmers  are  feed¬ 
ing  very  little  grain  at  present.  I  am  a  butter-maker, 
and  have  been  in  the  business  for  13  years,  and  from  my 
knowledge  in  regard  to  dairying  should  strongly  advise 
the  farmers  to  buy  separators  and  make  their  butter, 
instead  of  selling  their  milk  off  their  farms.  i>.  m. 

Lebanon,  N.  H. 

JULY  21. — The  late  frosts  and  cold,  wet  weather  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  this  section.  Hay  is  a 
heavy  crop,  but  so  wet  that  it  is  hard  to  cure;  about 
one-third  cut.  Wheat  is  a  fair  crop,  the  late  sowing  be¬ 
ing  the  best.  Oats  promise  a  full  crop.  Cherries  were 
one-half  crop;  apples  will  not  be  over  one-half  crop,  as 
they  are  dropping  badly.  Pears  promise  a  good  crop; 
plums  and  peaches  three-fourths  crop.  Strawberries  were 
good,  though  the  first  blossoms  were  frosted.  Corn  is 
not  very  promising,  as  the  continued  wet  weather  makes 
it  hard  to  get  it  cultivated,  and  I  do  not  think  that  more 
than  half  has  been  worked  at  all.  Potatoes  are  promis¬ 
ing,  but  earlies  are  not  yielding  well.  Blackberries  are  a 
large  crop.  f.  e.  a. 

Youngstown,  O. 

JULY  20. — The  month  of  June  was  very  wet,  and  so  far 
July  has  been  the  same.  We  had  about  a  week  of  nice 
weather  the  first  part  of  the  month,  but  most  of  the  time 
it  has  been  too  wet  to  cultivate  our  hoed  crops.  Yester¬ 
day  and  to-day  we  have  been  favored  by  a  small  deluge, 
so  it  is  hard  telling  when  we  can  do  any  more  soil 
stirring,  especially  on  low  ground.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  hay  cut  to  get  soaked.  Hay  is  a  good  crop, 
but  we  fear  much  of  it  will  be  injured  by  the  rain.  Corn 
is  very  small  and  poor,  and  only  in  a  few  instances  does 
it  promise  making  anything  like  a  crop  of  grain,  at  least. 
Wheat  and  rye  are  a  fair  crop,  while  oats  are  heavy, 
excepting  where  they  have  been  on  land  where  the  water 
has  stood  to  injure  them.  Cabbage  very  uneven;  some 
pieces  looking  very  well,  while  others  have  rotted  about 
the  roots,  and  are  wilting.  Potatoes  are  backward,  and 
lots  of  bugs.  Pears  light  crop;  plums  better  than  aver¬ 
age.  Apples  in  some  orchards  plentiful,  in  others  scarce; 
mostly  Greening  and  early  fruit  with  some  Baldwin  and 
Spy.  Taken  altogether  the  farmers  feel  pretty  blue  in 
this  vicinity.  I  went  to  buy  some  feed  yesterday;  bran, 
$1.20;  middlings,  $1.35;  cornmeal,  $1.60  per  100,  and  unless 
the  weather  is  very  favorable  from  now  on  very  little 
corn  will  be  fed  unless  it  is  imported.  g.  w.  e. 

Penfleld,  N.  Y. 

PRICES  FOR  GRAPES.— The  Grape  Belt  reports  an 
Interview  with  Clyde  Dean,  a  well-known  grape  grower. 
Mr.  Dean  thinks  the  root  worm  has  done  great  damage 
in  the  Ohio  district,  so  that  shipments  from  there  will 
surely  fall  off.  Michigan  is  likely  to  ship  more  grapes 


than  last  season,  but  summing  it  all  up,  Mr.  Dean  thinks 
prices  must  be  good.  He  has  been  offered  $25  per  ton 
for  his  crop,  but  will  not  sell  at  that  price. 

WET  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK.— Rain,  rain,  rain! 
And  still  it  rains.  Of  all  the  rainy  seasons  this  beats  the 
record.  I  was  recently  down  in  eastern  Niagara  and 
western  Ontario  counties,  where  the  flood  of  two  weeks 
ago  was  worst.  I  saw  cornfields  through  which  the 
water  had  opened  channels  from  two  to  four  rods  wide, 
from  which  not  only  the  corn  was  taken  but  all  the  soil 
down  to  hardpan.  On  level  land,  where  no  water  was 
ever  seen  before,  I  saw  where  grass  and  weeds  had 
lodged  on  the  fourth  wire  of  the  fence  above  the  ground. 
On  much  land  the  fences  were  gone.  Crops  gone  and 
much  stock  was  washed  away  and  drowned.  One  man 
lost  45  sheep  and  another  over  80.  So  much  rain  is  causing 
apple  trees  to  look  bad.  Many  are  shedding  leaves  like 
November,  and,  of  course,  where  the  leaves  go  so  ex¬ 
tensively  the  fruit  is  dropping  badly.  While  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  far  too  much  rain  we  escaped  that  flood,  but  still 
much  damage  is  being  done.  'Much  hay  is  still  to  be  cut; 
hundreds  of  acres  of  beans  are  practically  ruined,  and  so 
much  lain  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  wheat  to  rot,  from 
a  few  kernels  to  half  a  head  will  be  black  and  rotted 
in  some  fields.  This  will  occasion  a  serious  loss  in  yield, 
and  I  fear  injure  the  quality  of  grain.  What  is  unex¬ 
plainable  is  what  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  those  or¬ 
chards  that  have  been  sprayed  the  most  thoroughly  have 
by  far  the  worst  attack  of  leaf  and  fruit  dropping,  and 
also  most  fungus  on  fruit.  Mr.  Mann,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent  and  thorough  sprayers  we  have,  told  me 
that  75  per  cent  of  his  apples  would  be  more  or  less 
scabby.  Mr.  Bradley  said  he  had  sprayed  four  times  and 
eighty  per  cent  of  his  apples  would  be  marked  with  scab 
spots.  Verily,  this  season  is  upsetting  all  our  notions. 

_  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

APPLE  DISEASE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  had  considerable  to  say  about  the  disease 
which  has  seriously  threatened  apples  in  parts  of  New 
York  State.  Profs.  S.  A.  Beach  and  F.  G.  Stewart,  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  have  studied  the  disease.  A 
portion  of  their  report  is  given  below: 

“After  a  careful  examination  of  many  orchards  in  On¬ 
tario,  Wayne,  Monroe  and  Orleans  counties  we  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble  is  due  primarily 
to  weather  conditions  and  is  aggravated  by  spraying. 
The  protracted  cold,  wet  weather  in  June  made  the  fo¬ 
liage  tender  and  susceptible  to  injury  from  the  spraying 
liquids.  Some  unsprayed  orchards  show  a  little  of  the 
trouble,  but  sprayed  orchards  are  almost  invariably  the 
most  affected.  However,  some  sprayed  orchards  are  but 
slightly  affected.  In  general,  cultivated  and  well-cared- 
for  orchards  are  less  affected  than  uncultivated  and 
neglected  ones,  but  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  While  spraying  under  the  existing  weather  condi¬ 
tions  is  the  principal  cause,  it  appears  that  several  other 
factors  enter  into  the  problem  and  modify  the  results. 
Injury  has  resulted  from  Paris-green  with  Bordeaux, 
“Green  Arsenoid”  with  Bordeaux,  “Disparene,”  or  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  with  Bordeaux,  arsenite  of  lime  with  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  an  arsenical  insecticide  without  Bordeaux. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  each  of  the  common  insecti¬ 
cides  has  produced  injury.  Whether  Bordeaux  alone  is 
capable  of  doing  it  has  not  been  determined.  In  the  ter¬ 
ritory  examined  by  us  serious  injury  is  not  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  of  the  worst  affected  or¬ 
chards.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  slight  injury  done 
by  spraying  is  likely  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  good 
done.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  foliage  in  sprayed  or¬ 
chards  it  is  likely  that  where  thorough  and  seasonable 
spraying  has  been  done  the  fruit  will  be  superior  to  un¬ 
sprayed  fruit;  whereas,  in  unsprayed  orchards  the  dam¬ 
age  to  fruit  and  foliage  from  scab  and  Codling  moth  may 
be  expected  to  increase.  It  would  be  unwise  to  forget 
the  great  benefits  of  spraying  in  the  past  and  to  de¬ 
nounce  or  abandon  it  because  of  the  unfavorable  experi¬ 
ences  of  this  season.” 


THE  ILLINOIS  FARM  HANDS’  UNION.— To  my 
knowledge  there  is  no  such  organization  in  this  vicinity. 
For  several  years  past  farm  hands  from  the  little  towns 
wished  to  commence  work  at  7  A.  M.  and  quit  at  6  P.  M. 
This  trouble  has  been  partly  averted  by  the  farmer 
making  contracts  with  his  employees.  Probably  the 
thrashing  men’s  trust  is  the  one  that  you  have  read  of. 
The  owners  of  machines  want  a  set  price  of  four  cents 
per  bushel,  and  if  any  anti-trust  man  does  the  work  for 
any  less,  they  threaten  to  surround  him  and  thrash  for 
two  cents  per  bushel.  There  is  considerable  indignation 
felt  among  the  farmers  at  this  new  union  formed  by 
men  who  are  themselves  farmers.  How  it  is  going  to 
affect  agricultural  matters  is  a  topic  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  all  of  us.  E.  A. 

Kinderhook,  Ill. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  OLEO  LAW.— The  Chicago  Dairy 
Produce  gives,  among  others,  the  following  observed  re¬ 
sults  in  the  oleo  trade  since  the  new  law  went  into  effect: 
“In  Chicago  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  retailer  who 
reports  a  satisfactory  trade  in  uncolored  oleomargarine 
except  for  cooking  and  baking  purposes.  Dozens  have 
reported  the  trade  therein  a  perfect  failure;  several  have 
thrown  up  its  sale  in  disgust  because  of  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  goods  which  have  been  returned  in  muti¬ 
lated  form  by  the  consumers,  and  the  return  of  the 
money  demanded.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  are 
hundreds  in  the  city  taking  out  the  license  to  sell  the 
white  goods.  The  amount— $6— is  small  for  the  license, 
and  there  is  not  much  risk  incurred.  But  it  is  noticed 
that  the  old-time  enthusiastic  friends  of  oleomargarine 
are  no  longer  the  walking  advertisements  for  this  article. 
It  makes  a  difference  what  sort  of  a  profit  the  business 
paid.  Once  it  was  worth  a  good  100  per  cent.  To-day  it 
is  down  to  a  basis  of  lard,  cottolene  or  other  cooking 
compounds.  The  Chicago  factories  have,  since  their 
original  orders  were  filled  the  first  week  in  the  month, 
turned  out  an  average  of  about  76,000  pounds  per  business 
day.  Their  average  for  last  year  was  about  333,000  pounds 
per  business  day.  In  the  month  of  August,  1901,  when 
butter  was  one  and  two  cents  cheaper  than  it  has  been 
thus  far  this  month,  the  daily  production  of  oleomargar¬ 
ine  amounted  to  164,560  pounds  per  business  day.” 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 

From  Day  to  Day. 


HER  BONNET. 

When  meeting  bells  began  to  toll, 

And  pious  folk  began  to  pass, 

She  deftly  tied  her  bonnet  on— 

The  little,  sober,  meeting  lass— 

All  in  her  neat,  white  curtained  room, 
Before  her  tiny  looking  glass. 

So,  nicely  round  her  lady  cheeks 
She  smoothed  her  bands  of  glossy  hair, 
And  innocently  wondered  if 
Her  bonnet  did  not  make-  her  fair; 

Then  sternly  chid  her  foolish  heart 
Eor  harboring  such  fancies  there. 

So,  square  she  tied  the  satin  strings. 

And  set  the  bows  beneath  her  chin; 
Then  smiled  to  see  how  sweet  she  looked; 

Then  thought  her  vanity  a  sin— 

And  she  must  put  such  thoughts  away 
Before  the  sermon  should  begin. 

But.  sitting  ’neath  the  preached  word, 
Demurely,  in  her  father's  pew, 

She  thought  about  her  bonnet  still— 

Yes.  all  the  parson’s  sermon  through— 
About  its  pretty  bows  and  buds, 

Much  better  than  the  text  she  knew. 

Yet,  sitting  there  with  peaceful  face, 

The  reflex  of  her  simple  soul, 

She  looked  to  be  a  very  saint— 

And  maybe  was  one  on  the  whole— 

Only  that  her  pretty  bonnet 
Kept  away  the  aureole. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

A  button  sewn  on  too  tightly,  espe¬ 
cially  on  children’s  clothes,  is  very  like¬ 
ly  to  wear  the  thread  through  and  break 
off.  It  is  a  good  plan,  when  sewing  on  a 
button,  to  make  the  stitches  sufficiently 
loose  so  that  you  can  form  a  “neck”  by 
twisting  a  few  strands  of  thread  around 
it,  before  fastening  off.  The  inventor 
of  tape-strung  buttons  on  children’s  un¬ 
derwear  was  a  great  benefactor  to  wom¬ 
ankind;  such  buttons  are  easy  to 
fasten,  and  bound  to  stay  on. 

* 

HAT-wearing  horses  no  longer  attract 
comment  in  the  city  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  an  animal  seen  on 
Broadway  recently  was  the  cause  of 
many  smiles.  It  was  a  tall  and  solemn 
horse,  wearing  the  customary  straw 
hat;  twisted  around  it  was  a  long  green 
veil,  which  had  probably  blown  from  a 
passing  car.  Women  wearing  green 
veils  (that  is  to  say,  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  feminine  population)  looked  at 
the  horse  sideways,  and  then  hurried 
on  their  way. 

* 

Gincerade  is  a  nice  Summer  drink, 
which  will  make  a  refreshing  variation 
from  iced  tea  with  meals.  Materials  re¬ 
quired  are  one  quart  of  cold  water,  one 
scant  cupful  of  sugar,  one-fourth  ounce 
good  weight  white  ginger  root,  two- 
thirds  cupful  of  orange  juice,  juice  of 
one  lemon.  Put  water  and  sugar  on  to 
boil.  When  it  boils  add  ginger  root 
broken  into  small  bits,  and  boil  20  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  from  stove  and  add  fruit 
juice.  Strain  and  cool.  Serve  with  pow¬ 
dered  ice  in  each  glass. 

* 

The  Russian-cut  hair  now  so  fashion¬ 
able  for  small  girls  excited  some  deri¬ 
sion  at  first,  because  it  suggested  the 
use  of  an  ax,  rather  than  more  conserva¬ 
tive  hair-cutting  implements,  but  now 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  it  we  can 
recognize  its  utility.  It  is  very  comfort¬ 
able,  and  being  cut  even  all  around 
there  is  no  trouble  with  ragged  locks 
when  it  is  allowed  to  grow  again.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  have  a  girl’s  hair 
shingled  like  a  boy’s,  because  nothing 
can  be  done  with  it,  when  it  is  growing 
again.  With  the  Russian  cut  it  is  even 
at  any  length,  and  there  is  always 
enough  to  part  on  one  side  and  tie  over 
with  a  ribbon.  Many  a  plain-featured 
child  acquires  a  picturesque  air  that  is 
very  attractive  when  the  hair  is  treated 
in  this  way,  although  the  irreverent  de¬ 
clare  that  the  fashionable  hair-cut  is  the 
work  of  the  artist  who  docks  horses’ 
tails. 


Those  among  us  who  have  reached  or 
passed  middle  age,  can  look  back  to  the 
time  when  it  was  the  duty  of  every  lit¬ 
tle  girl  to  take  care  of  her  complexion 
during  Summer.  Sunbonnets  were  con¬ 
stantly  worn,  and  freckles  or  tan  stern¬ 
ly  discouraged.  We  were  not  looked 
after  quite  so  carefully  as  the  juvenile 
Dolly  Madison,  who  according  to  legend, 
was  sent  to  school  with  her  sunbonnet 
securely  sewed  on,  to  prevent  exposure 
of  the  peachy  complexion  shadowed  by 
it,  but  present-day  freedom  was  unheard 
of.  Nowadays  the  little  girls  in  villages 
and  suburban  districts  romp  about  hat¬ 
less,  with  bare  arms  and  neck,  nor  is 
there  any  thought  of  the  contrast  of  the 
brown  skin  with  white  frocks.  Prevail¬ 
ing  fashions  really  do  grow  more  sen¬ 
sible  in  many  respects,  despite  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  good  people  to  the  contrary. 
* 

We  meet  with  many  people  who  com¬ 
ment  on  the  self-will  of  others  like  Mrs. 
Tarbell  in  the  following  note  from  the 
Youth’s  Companion: 

“I  don’t  enjoy  visiting  with  folks  that 
want  their  own  way  all  the  time,  and  I 
won’t  stay,  not  when  I  find  it  out,”  said 
Mrs.  Tarbell  to  her  sister.  Miss  Porter. 

“I  suppose  that’s  why  you’ve  come  home 
from  Amabel’s,”  said  Miss  Porter,  with  a 
faint  smile.  She  had  been  enjoying  a  rest¬ 
ful  week,  and  it  had  seemed  all  too  short. 

“Yes,  that’s  the  very  reason!”  said  Mrs. 
Tarbell,  with  considerable  heat.  "Ama¬ 
bel’s  got  the  notion  that  her  sugar-bowl 
looks  better  sitting  at  her  left  on  the 
table,  and  the  first  day  I  was  there  1  put 
it  at  the  right,  and  she  moved  it  back! 

“  ’Why  don’t  you  have  it  sit  at  your 
right?’  I  asked  her  one  day,  and  she  just 
smiled  and  said  she’d  got  used  to  it  at  the 
left.  I  moved  it  three  times  a  day  all  the 
week  I  was  there,  and  last  off  it  got  me 
so  provoked  and  nerved  up  I  just  packed 
my  bag  and  came  home. 

“If  her  mother’d  realized  what  a  Head¬ 
strong  will  Amabel  had,  she*never  would 
have  let  it  go  as  a  child.  But  I’m  too 
easy-going  to  cope  with  her,  and  being 
only  a  cousin  and  all,  I’ve  just  left  her  to 
her  own  devices.  But.  it’s  an  awful  pity!” 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pleated  walking  skirt  is  a  very 
popular  model.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven 
gores  with  a  forward-turning  pleat  at 
each  seam  and  in  the  center  of  each  side 
gore.  The  pleats  are  laid  flat  over  the 
seams  and  are  stitched  to  flounce  depth. 
The  fullness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  in- 


4146  Seven  Gored  Walking  Skirt 
22  to  30  Waist. 


verted  pleats  which  are  pressed  flat  and 
meet  over  the  seam.  To  cut  this  skirt 
for  a  woman  of  medium  size  eight  yards 
of  material  27  inches  wide,  5%  yards  44 
inches  wide,  or  3%  yards  52  inches  wide 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  4146 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30- 
inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  child’s  Gibson  coat  is  suited  for 
duck,  piqud  or  linen,  as  well  as  woolen 
fabrics.  The  coat  is  fitted  by  means  of 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  the 
pleated  portions  which  give  the  “Gib¬ 
son”  effect,  being  applied  over  the  foun¬ 
dation.  .Above  the  waist  they  are 
stitched  a  short  distance  from  the  edges, 
but  below  the  belt  are  seamed  to  the 


coat  beneath  the  fold  of  the  pleats.  The 
sleeves  are  in  bishop  style  with  turn¬ 
over  cuffs  and  at  the  neck  is  a  turn¬ 
over  collar.  The  coat  as  shown  closes 
at  the  center  front  beneath  the  outer 
portion,  which  is  hooked  over  invisibly 
at  the  left  shoulder,  and  beneath  the 
left  pleat,  but  by  lapping  left  side  over 
right  and  closing  at  right  shoulder  and 
pleat  becomes  suited  to  boys.  To  cut 
this  coat  for  a  child  eight  years  of  age 
five  yards  27  inches  wide,  three  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  2%  yards  54  inches  wide 


4129  Childs  “Gibson”  Coat, 
4  to  1 2  yrs. 


will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  4129 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


Women  Exhibitors  at  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fairs. 

For  me  there  is  little  of  interest  or 
value  in  the  women’s  exhibit  at  the 
county  fair.  The  exhibits  of  the  homely 
necessaries  of  life  are  so  far  outnum¬ 
bered  by  useless  or  over-fine  fancy  work, 
doubtful  pictures  and  quilts,  crazy  and 
otherwise,  which  have  been  shown  so 
many  times  that  they  ought  to  be  hon¬ 
orably  retired,  that  I  do  not  see  how 
anybody  is  going  to  be  interested  by 
them.  The  most  instruction  I  can  get 
out  of  them  is  to  watch  the  throngs  of 
women  and  listen  to  the  comments  on 
the  various  articles.  There  is  always  a 
jam  around  the  needlework  exhibit  and 
picture  department,  while  the  domestic 
science  division  is  nearly  empty.  Most 
women  if  they  do  go  through  cast  a  cur¬ 
sory  glance  at  the  bread,  cookies,  canned 
fruit  and  such  things;  some  noses  are 
slightly  elevated,  some  look  scornful, 
and  some  say  right  out:  “I  could  do 
better  than  that  myself,”  but  nearly  all 
unite  in  getting  away  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Query!  Does  the  average  wo¬ 
man  see  so  much  of  such  things  at  home 
that  she  does  not  care  to  have  to  look 
at  them  when  away  from  the  kitchen? 

The  farmers’  wives  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  do  not  seem  to  care  to  exhibit  their 
handiwork  at  the  fair,  but  leave  it  to 
the  city  women  to  fill  the  various  de¬ 
partments.  I  do  not  know  why  this  is 
so,  or  if  it  is  true  of  other  places.  In 
going  through  the  art  department  it  is 


tiresome  to  see  patchy  pictures  wearing 
the  blue  ribbon,  while  others  of  a  fair 
degree  of  merit  are  unnoticed.  Look 
at  the  premium  list  and  you  see  that 
Lawyer  So-and-so’s,  or  Dr.  What’s-his- 
name’s  wife  has  won  first  premium — 
prestige  against  capacity.  By  putting 
the  administration  of  this  department 
into  the  hands  of  practical  women  who 
have  the  true  interest  of  womankind  at 
heart,  who  can  and  dare  see  merit  where 
it  exists,  who  have  no  axes  of  tneir  own 
to  grind,  then  rouse  up  the  country  wo¬ 
men  to  bring  in  their  work  for  exhibi¬ 
tion — if  you  can — and  there  will  be  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  the  women’s  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  fair.  linda  w.  m’neil. 

Michigan. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Crust  Coffee. — Brown  the  bread 
carefully  in  the  oven  or  toast  rack;  it 
needs  to  be  much  more  browned  thau 
common  toast.  Fill  a  bowl  with  the 
bread  and  cover  with  boiling  water, 
drain  off  and  add  more  water  if  there  is 
not  enough,  as  the  bread  absorbs  a  great 
deal  of  it,  and  the  virtue  of  it  is  in  hav¬ 
ing  it  strong.  This  with  the  addition  of 
milk  and  sugar  is  a  valuable  drink  after 
severe  attacks  of  bowel  trouble.  With¬ 
out  the  milk  it  is  refreshing  to  one  suf¬ 
fering  from  feverish  cold. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

Spiced  Beef. — This  makes  a  desirable 
cold  dish  for  luncheon  or  tea,  or  for 
Sunday  dinner  in  Summer.  Select  a 
piece  of  the  flank,  trim  off  the  coarse 
skin,  lay  it  flat  on  the  table,  and,  with 
a  knife,  spread  over  it  the  following 
mixture:  One  teaspoonful  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  one  teaspoonful  celery  salt,  half 
teaspoonful  black  pepper,  pinch  of  red 
pepper,  mixed  to  a  smooth  paste  with 
vinegar.  Then  roll  up  the  meat  like  a 
jelly  cake,  the  spice  inside,  tie  it  up,  tie 
it  in  a  cloth  like  a  pudding.  Put  it 
into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  2% 
hours.  When  cooked  lift  the  kettle  off 
the  stove,  and  allow  the  water  to  cool 
before  removing  the  meat.  Do  not  take 
the  cloth  off  until  cold,  then  slice  the 
meat  for  serving.  s.  M.  T. 

A  Kitchen  Stool. — In  every  kitchen 
there  should  be  at  least  one  high  light 
stool.  Seated  on  such  a  stool,  the  arms 
raised  to  a  level  of  the  work  table  or 
sink,  the  fatigue  of  ironing,  washing  and 
wiping  dishes,  and  preparing  vegetables 
is  greatly  lessened.  Try  it,  you  house¬ 
keepers  who  have  been  taugnt  that  it  is 
“lazy”  to  do  housework  when  seated; 
see  if  the  bread  is  not  molded  easier  and 
the  cookies  rolled  out  and  cut  quicker. 
The  tired  feet  and  knees,  being  relieved 
of  their  burden,  will  rest  awhile.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  stool  is  high 
enough  so  the  person  using  it  can  drop 
on  it  without  straining  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  as  when  taking  a  low  seat  or 
rising  from  it.  Such  stools  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  sometimes  one  can  buy  one 
partly  worn  and  laid  aside  from  use  in 


a  store  or  office,  which  will  cost  little. 

EVANGEL. 


OU  Mfe&r  &WolIcA 
a  J  dLCio; —  "  - ^ 


you  should  have  a  Jas.  Boss  Stiffened  GoldCase  In  order 
to  protect  the  works  and  lessen  the  cost  of  repairs.  The 
Boss  Case  is  made  of  two  layers  of  solid  gold  with  a  layer  of 
stiffening  metal  between.  It  is  better  than  a  solid  gold  case 
because  it  is  stronger  and  so  close-fitting  as  to  keep  out  gas, 
smoke,  dust  and  dampness. 


Stiffened 

GOLD 


JAS.  BOSS 
Watch  Cases 

are  recognized  us  the  standard  the  world  over,  and 
sold  as  such  by  ull  Jewelers.  The  Boss  is  the  only 
stiffened  case  in  use  long  enough  to  prove  by  actual 
wear  that  they  will  outlast  the  25-year  guarantee. 

There  Is  none  “just  as  good.”  Tho  Keystone  trade¬ 
mark  here  shown  is  stamped  in  each  Boss  case  gLt)- 
Consult  the  jeweler.  Write  us  for  booklet. 

THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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Aunt  Abby’s  Tithes. 

“After  I  joined  the  church,  and  so  put 
myself  down  regular  on  the  Lord’s  side, 
I  began  to  consider  just  what  I  ought 
to  do  about  my  charities.  I  was  born 
and  raised  sort  of  free-handed — took  it 
from  both  pa  and  ma.  So  I  didn’t  try  to 
see  how  little  1  could  give  away  and 
keep  up  appearances  and  satisfy  my 
conscience,  but  how  much  I  could  spare 
and  yet  get  along.  I  never  had  a  head 
for  figures.  I  was  always  at  the  toot  of 
the  arithmetic  class — don’t  really  know 
the  multiplication-table  to  this  day,  and 
am  forever  getting  mixed  up  and  mud¬ 
dled  over  the  bills  at  the  store  or  on  the 
farm. 

“I  knew  I  must  be  dreadful  particular 
in  this  matter,  and,  if  I’d  got  to  make 
mistakes  I  must  make  them  on  the  right 
side;  I  mean  I  must  manage  to  give  too 
much  rather  than  too  little.  One  of  pa’s 
old  sayings  was,  ‘It’s  better  to  slop  than 
to  skimp,’  and  that’s  truer  in  giving  to 
the  Lord  than  in  anything  else.  I  didn’t 
like  to  ask  anybody  about  it.  I  knew 
better  than  other  folks  about  what  I 
owned,  and,  particular,  how  much  I’d 
had  from  the  Lord  to  be  grateful  for  and 
pay  back.  But  still  I  really  didn’t  know 
myself  just  what  my  income  was,  nor 
how  much  I  could  afford  to  part  with.  I 
owned  the  place  where  I  lived — a  little 
house  with  a  few  acres  of  land.  I  had 
a  little  money  in  the  savings  bank,  and 
there  were  a  few  other  things  that 
brought  me  in  something  every  year; 
but  just  how  much  it  all  came  to  I  didn’t 
know.  And  again,  what  part,  how  much 
of  it  all,  I  ought  to  give  back  in  charity 
I  wasn’t  exactly  sure..  But  I  thought  it 
over,  and  studied  up  the  Bible,  and,  of 
course,  prayed  over  it  some,  and  by  and 
by  it  seemed  to  come  to  me.  I  found  out 
from  the  Bible  that  the  least  anybody 
ought  to  give  was  a  tenth  of  what  he 
had.  It’s  called  a  tithe  in  some  places, 
but  Deacon  Blodgett  said  that  was  the 
same  thing,  and  meant  a  tenth  part. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  I  didn’t  know  how 
much  property  I  had,  so  how  could  I  di¬ 
vide  it  by  ten,  and  get  a  tithe  of  it? 

“Well,  I  soon  saw  that  the  only  way 
I  could  fix  it  and  be  certain  sure  I  wasn’t 
skimping  the  Lord’s  share  was  this:  I 
must  divide  every  single  thing  as  it  came 
along  by  10,  and  when  I’d  got  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  sum,  I  must  give  that  away 
right  off,  before  I  forgot  about  it,  al¬ 
ways  adding  a  little  to  it,  for  fear  I 
hadn’t  divided  right,  knowing  my  bad 
bead  for  figures.  You  have  no  idea  how 
well  that  way  worked,  and  works  still, 
for  I  always  do  it  to  this  day.  I’ll  show 
you. 

“There  were  my  hens,  for  one  thing. 
I  had  quite  a  lot,  and  they  were  good 
layers  most  times.  Well,  say  I  got  15 
eggs  one  day.  As  soon  as  I’d  counted 
them  I’d  divide  them  by  10.  It  would 
go  once  and  something  over,  so,  of 
course,  I’d  call  it  twice.  There’d  be  two 
eggs  that  didn’t  belong  to  me,  but  to  the 
Lord  or  his  people.  Then  there  was  the 
allowing,  as  I  call  it — the  adding  on  for 
fear  I  hadn’t  divided  right;  and  that 
made  three.  Of  course,  I  picked  out  the 
biggest,  if  there  was  any  difference,  and 
in  some  ways  or  other  those  three  eggs 
went  where  they  belonged.  Sometimes 
they  were  sold,  and  the  money  paid  into 
the  treasury;  sometimes  they  went  just 
as  eggs  to  some  of  the  Lord’s  sick  or 
poor,  or  to  somebody  doing  his  work. 

“Then  my  garden:  the  vegetables,  and 
the  fruit,  and  the  flowers — they  were  all 
divided  the  same  way,  as  fast  as  they 
came  on.  ’Twas  hard  work  for  me,  with 
my  poor  head  for  figures,  to  find  out 
just  how  much  a  tenth  part  of  a  bushel 
was,  when  I  had  my  roots  dug — the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  turnips,  carrots,  and  so  on. 
I  couldn’t  do  it  on  paper  or  the  slate.  I 
just  had  to  take  each  bushel  itself,  and 
lay  them  out  in  10  parts,  by  looks  or 
counting.  Then  I’d  allow,  of  course, 
feeling  pretty  sure  I’d  made  some  mis¬ 
take,  and  generally  add  a  little  from 
nine  of  the  heaps  to  the  Lord’s  pile — 


and  there  it  was,  you  see,  all  done. 
’Twas  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  real  in¬ 
teresting.  Pumpkins  were  easy.  They 
were  big,  and  counted  quick.  Beans  and 
peas  were  pretty  difficult,  but  cabbages 
plain  and  easy. 

“My  posies  didn’t  bring  in  any  money; 
there  wasn’t  any  sale  for  such  tilings  in 
the  village,  of  course,  so  they  must  be 
given  away  just  as  they  were.  But 
there  were  always  sick  people  to  send 
a  little  hunch  to,  or  poor  folks  that 
hadn’t  any  gardens,  and  many,  many 
times  there  were  the  dead,  with  them 
they’d  left  sorrowing,  wanting  to  lay 
something  white  and  sweet  and  comfort¬ 
ing  on  their  breasts  or  in  their  cold, 
still  hands.  And  there  was  the  meet¬ 
inghouse  to  look  out  for  Sundays  with 
the  pitcher  of  Canterbury  bells  or  fox¬ 
gloves  or  poppies  or  pinks.  Congrega- 
tionals — I  was  always  one  of  them,  you 
know— didn’t  put  flowers  in  the  meet¬ 
ing-house  much  those  days.  But  it 
seemed  a  good  thing  to  me,  our  Master 
having  made  so  much  of  posies,  and  they 
themselves  having  so  many  little  kind 
of  sermons  in  them.  So  I  begun  doing 
it,  and  somehow  nobody  stopped  me, 
though  there  was  some  talk  at  first,  and 
the  story  got  around  that  Abby  Coles — 
that’s  me,  you  know — was  going  over  to 
the  Episcopals.  Then  there  was  my 
herb  corner,  where  I  raised  thyme  and 
sweet-marjoram  and  mint  and  Summer 
savory.  I  just  admired  to  do  the  divid¬ 
ing  up  of  that,  for  it  made  me  think  of 
the  ‘tithes  of  mint,  anise  and  cummin’ 
the  Bible  tells  of.  You  wouldn’t  think 
there  was  much  use  for  such  herbs  in 
the  Lord’s  work,  but  there  was.  There 
was  stuffing  for  the  tenth  part  of  my 
chickens — I  didn’t  keep  turkeys — to  have 
sage  or  sweet-marjoram  or  Summer 
savory  or  all  turee  in,  as  folks  chose; 
and  there  were  the  sausages,  tithes  of 
them  to  be  seasoned  up  for  the  minister 
and  his  big  family — he  had  quivers  full 
of  children — and  for  old  Captain  Lee, 
Aunt  Lois  Worthy,  ’Lias  Bates,  and  all 
the  rest  of  our  poor  folks.  And  there 
was  hardhack  and  boneset  and  mother¬ 
wort,  and  lots  of  other  curing,  healing 
things  for  the  sick  and  ailing.  Dear  me! 
my  tenth  part  of  that  herb-bed  had  to 
have  lots  of  allowing,  to  make  it  go 
’round. 

“Well,  so  I  did  with  everything,  you 
see.  The  interest  I  got  from  the  savings 
bank  I  tithed  each  time  it  came  in,  al¬ 
ways  allowing  more  on  that  than  on 
other  things,  because  of  my  poor  head 
for  figures,  and  my  being  afraid  I  should 
do  the  sum  wrong.  And  so  with  the 
rent  for  my  pasture  that  John  Walker 
hired  for  his  cattle.  He  didn’t  pay  very 
regular,  sometimes  not  at  all.  But,  of 
course,  that  didn’t  make  any  difference; 
I  d  got  to  take  a  tenth  of  the  price  he’d 
ought  to  ’a’  paid,  beside  the  allowing. 

“Of  course,  I’ve  only  told  you  a  part 
of  the  story.  ’Twould  take  me  a  year  to 
tell  about  everything — how  I  measured 
the  milk  from  my  cow  when  it  was  new, 
and  then  the  cream  when  it  was  skim¬ 
med;  how,  when  my  pigs  were  killed,  I 
tithed  the  meat — spareribs,  hams,  pork 
and  all,  each  by  itself.  My  calves  too — 
the  veal,  the  liver  and  the  head.  I  gave 
a  tenth  part  of  the  use  of  my  horse — ■ 
old  Jack — to  the  sick  or  poor,  the  minis¬ 
ter  or  funerals.  I  tithed  my  hay,  my 
oats,  my  buckwheat,  and  always  every 
single  time,  of  course,  I  allowed,  to 
make  sure  I  was  right  and  honest. 

“This  rule  of  mine  worked  sort  of 
queer  sometimes,  and  turned  out  almost 
comical.  I  recollect  once  I’d  been  busy 
housecleaning,  and  somehow  I’d  forgot¬ 
ten  how  near  out  the  victuals  in  the 
house  was.  I  went  to  set  the  table  for 
tea,  and  1  found  there  wasn’t  hardly 
anything  in  the  closet  but  one  huckle¬ 
berry  pie  and  three  doughnuts.  I’d  got 
into  such  a  habit  of  tithing  I  begun  to 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Adv. 


divide  those  provisions  right  off,  though 
I  really  had  done  it  before  on  baking- 
day,  and  sent  out  my  tenth  and  the  al¬ 
lowing.  I  undertook  to  cut  that  pie  into 
10  pieces,  but  you  know  how  difficult 
huckleberry  pie  is.  The  juice  would  run 
so  and  the  berries  squeeze  out  till  I 
couldn’t  tell  one  piece  from  another, 
and,  come  to  the  tenth,  there  didn’t 
hardly  seem  to  be  anything  to  it,  even 
with  the  allowing.  So  I  see  I  might  as 
well  take  the  whole  pie,  and  call  it  a 
tithe,  and  I  ran  over  to  poor  Miss  Randy 
Shaw’s  with  it.  When  I  came  back,  I 
had  another  hard  sum  to  do,  for  there 
were  my  three  doughnuts  to  divide  by 
10!  I  was  too  tired  to  try  to  uo  that,  so 
I  eat  one  with  my  cup  of  tea,  and  laid 
away  the  others  for  little  lame  Billy, 
down  the  west  road. 

“There  were  lots  of  other  things  I  can 
scursely  put  into  words — sums  you  can’t 
do  by  any  rule  of  arithmetic,  and  yet 
must  be  taken  into  account  and  tithed. 
There  were  the  kind  things  folks  did 
for  me,  such  a  heap  of  them;  for  every¬ 
body’s  always  so  good  to  me,  and  I’m 
sure  I  don’t  know  why.  Those  things 
must  be  divided  somehow,  and  at  least 
a  tenth  part  of  them  passed  on  to  them 
that  needs  them.  There  was  my  Bible 
and  all  it  holds;  that  must  have  its  tithe 
sent  to  those  that  haven’t  got  it — the 
heathen  here  at  home  and  way  off  in 
distant  lands.  And  my  church — I’m 
Congregational,  you  know — some  ways 
I  must  give  part  of  what  I  got  out  of 
that.  There  was  my  minister,  Mr.  Jes¬ 
sup,  too.  It  made  me  smile  for  a  min¬ 
ute  when  I  first  thought  of  dividing  him 
by  10.  He  was  dreadful  poor,  as  far  as 
flesh  goes,  and  seemed  as  though  a  tithe 
of  him  wouldn’t  go  very  far.  But,  dear 
me!  the  goodness  and  kind  deeds  and 
faithful  work  for  his  people  made 
enough  to  divide  by  a  hundred. 

“And  then — I  mean  to  speak  very  sol¬ 
emn  and  with  great  respect  and  rever¬ 
ence  about  this — there  was  the  greatest 
gift  I’d  had  in  all  my  poor,  selfish  life, 
the  Christmas  present,  as  I  like  to  call 
it  in  my  heart.  I  tried  real  hard  to  give 
my  whole  share  and  more  of  what  I 
owed  him  for  that,  and  help  folks  that 
hadn’t  my  privileges  to  get  its  peace  and 
comfort.  I  didn’t  think  there  was  any 
need  of  stopping  at  a  tenth  part  in  that 
matter. 

“Well,  I’ve  made  a  long  story  out  of 
my  tithing— haven’t  I?  But  you  asked 
mo  about  it,  you  know.  And  it  does  seem 
to  me  such  a  good  way  to  lay  out  your 
charities,  and  such  an  easy  one,  too. 
For,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  comes  out 
just  about  right — that  is,  if  you  divide 
every  single  thing  as  it  comes  along  by 
10,  and  don’t  wait  or  forget.  But  re¬ 
member,  you  must  always  allow,  even  if 
you  think  you  have  a  head  for  figures. 
Seems  to  me  each  year,  as  I  look  back 
and  count  up,  that  my  allowance  is 
about  as  big  as  my  tithes,  though  I  don’t 
see  how  that  can  be.  But  I  never  was 
much  at  arithmetic — that’s  the  thing  of 
it.” — Annie  Trumbull  Slosson,  in  Sunday 
School  Times. 

In  itself  one  kind  of  work  is  just  as 
sacred  as  another.  Preaching  sermons 
may  be  the  worst  kind  of  profanation 
and  cobbling  shoes  may  be  the  divinest 
kind  of  service.  The  roar  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  mill  may  be  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  God,  while  the  surging  of  the 
church  organ  may  be  an  abomination 
that  He  cannot  away  with.  Paul  sewed 
tents  and  preached  sermons  with  equal 
fervor. — Rev.  S.  J.  Batten. 


* 

A  Generation  Ago 

coffee  could  only  be 
bought  in  bulk.  The 
20th  century  way  is  the 

I  COFFEE 

way — sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  always  clean, 
fresh  and  retaining 
its  rich  flavor. 

-  - 


TRY  GRAIN-0 !  TRY  GRAIN-0 ! 

Ask  your  Grocer  to-day  to  show  you  a  package  of 
GRAIN-O,  the  new  food  drink  that  takes  the  place 
of  coffee.  The  children  may  drink  It  without  Injury 
as  well  as  the  adult.  All  who  try  It,  like  it.  GRAIN-O 
has  that  rich  seal  brown  of  Mocha  or  Java,  but  It  Is 
made  from  pure  grains,  and  the  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  It  without  distress.  M  the  price  of  coffee 
16c.  and  25c.  per  package.  Sold  by  aU  grocers 


MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 


6.  GRAY  A  CO. 


writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
BARRIOK,  of  La.,  writes!  “Am  making 
{3.00  to  $8.00  every  day  I  work.”  MRS.  il 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  "I 
>3.80  to  $6.r>0  a  day  ”  Hundreds 
doing  likewise.  So  cnn  yon. 
$6.00  to  $10.00  dally  made  pla¬ 
ting  jewelry,  tableware,  bloy- 
oles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sib 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  Enormous  de¬ 
mand.  Wo  teach  you  FDFF 
Write— offer  free.  I  11  tLl 

l’l.tlnr  Work*.  A  Blliml  Illdff.,  (  l»rlnn»ll.  O. 


The  University  of  Notre  Dame, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Classics,  Letters,  Economics  ami  History, 
Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy.  I.a\V, 
Civil,  Mechanical  ami  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing;,  Architecture. 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  a1  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free,  Junior  o  Sonioi  Year,  Collegiate 
Courses.  Rooms  to  Rent  moderate  charge. 

St.  Edward's  Hall,  fo>  boys  under  13 

Tho59tli  Year  will  open  September  1),  1903. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 

REV.  A  MORRISSEY,  C.  S.  C-,  President. 


ST.  MARY’S  ACADEMY 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Chartered  1855.  Thorough  English  and  Classical 
education.  Regular  Collegiate  Degrees 
In  Preparatory  Department  students  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  Collegiate  course  Physical  and  Chemical 
Laboratories  well  equipped  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  School  of  Art.  Gymnasium  under  uirection  of 
graduate  oi  Dr.  Sargent  s  Normal  School  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Training,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Catalogue 
free.  Address 

DIRECTRESS  OF  THE  ACADEMY, 

St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


“AMERICAN 

SUMMER 

RESORTS” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  publications  of  its  kind,  and 
will  assist  those  who  are  wonder¬ 
ing-  where  they  will  go  to  spend 
their  vacation  this  summer. 

It  contains  a  valuable  map,  in 
addition  to  much  interesting-  in¬ 
formation  regarding  resorts  on  or 
reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK 
CENTRAL  LINES 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp,  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


A  Carving  Set. 


Every  family  needs  a  carving  set  three 
times  a  day.  This  set  consists  of  a  Shef¬ 
field  carver  with  eight-inch  handmade 


steel  blade,  buckhorn  handle,  fork  ana 
steel.  Price,  $1.90;  or  we  will  send  it  for 
a  club  of  two  new  subscriptions  at  $1 
each  and  $1.25  extra  money,  or  free  for  a 
club  of  six  at  $1  each. 


Gold-Shell  Rings. 


Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longer  than 
solid  gold  rings  of  a 
low  carat.  The  retail 
price  would  be  from  75 
cents  to  $1.  We  will 
send  one  of  these  rings 
postpaid  as  a  reward 
for  sending  one  new  subscription  at  $1. 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  the  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 
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GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  N.  Y.  —  @83 

No.  1  Hard,  Manitoba .  —  @  85% 

No.  2,  red,  elevator .  —  @  79 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed  .  —  @  71 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  63% 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu .  —  @2  25 

Poor  to  good  . 1  60  @2  20 

Medium,  choice  . 1  95  @2  00 

Poor  to  good  . 1  35  @1  90 

Pea,  choice  . 1  95  @1  97% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  35  @1  90 

Red  kidney,  choice  . 2  35  @2  40 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75  @2  30 

White  kidney,  choice  .  —  @2  00 

Poor  to  good  . 1  70  @1  90 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice  .  —  @1  60 

Yellow  eye,  choice  .  —  @2  15 

Lima,  California  . 2  75  @2  80 

Imported,  Giants  . . 190  @2  00 

Marrow,  round  .  —  @2  00 

Marrow,  klotzels  . 1  75  @1  80 

Medium,  choicq  .  —  @1  75 

Medium,  poor  to  good . 1  35  @1  70 


FEED. 


City  bran,  200-Ib  sacks .  —  @21  00 

Middlings  .  —  @21  50 

Spring  bran  .  —  @21  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  90 

No.  2  .  75  @  80 

No.  3  .  60  @  70 

Clover  .  50  @  60 

Clover,  mixed  .  60  @  65 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  70  @  75 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @  21% 

Firsts,  per  lb .  20  @  21 

Seconds,  per  lb .  19  @  19% 

Lower  grades,  per  lb .  18  @  18% 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy,  lb  20  @  20% 

Half- tubs,  first,  per  lb .  19  @  19% 

Tubs,  seconds,  per  lb .  18  @  18% 

Tubs,  thirds,  per  lb .  —  @  17% 

Tins,  etc.,  per  lb .  17%@  20 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy.  1S%@  19 

Good  to  prime,  per  lb .  17%@  18% 

Lower  grades,  per  lb .  16%@  17% 

Western  factory,  fancy,  p.  lb..  17%@  18 

Firsts,  per  lb .  17%@  17% 

Seconds,  per  lb .  16%@  17 

Thirds,  per  lb .  15%@  16 

Renovated,  fancy,  per  lb .  19  @  19% 

Common  to  prime,  per  lb .  17  @  18% 

Packing  stock,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  col’d,  fancy,  lb....  —  @10 

Small,  colored,  choice,  lb .  9%@  9% 

Small,  col’d,  fair  to  good,  lb..  9  @  9% 

Small,  white,  fancy,  lb .  —  @  9% 

Small,  white,  choice  .  —  @  9% 

Small,  white,  fair  to  good,  lb  9  @  9% 

Large,  colored,  fancy,  lb .  —  @  9% 

Large,  colored,  choice,  lb .  9%@  9% 

Large,  white,  fancy,  lb .  —  @  9% 

Large,  white,  choice,  lb .  9%@  9% 

Large,  fair  to  good,  lb .  9  @  9% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice,  lb.  —  @  8 

Large,  choice,  lb . 7%@  8 

Part  skims,  prime,  lb .  7  @  7% 

Fair  to  good,  lb .  5%@  6% 

Common,  per  lb .  4  @  4% 

Full  skims,  per  lb .  2%@  3 


EGGS. 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 


W’n,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  doz  —  @  20% 
Fair  to  good,  doz .  19  @  19% 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  and  Pa.,  White  Leghorn, 

selected,  fancy,  doz .  —  @  22 

Fresh  gathered,  avge  prime..  20  @  20% 

Fair  to  good,  doz .  18  @  19% 

W’n,  northerly  sections,  fancy  —  @  19% 

Good  to  choice,  doz .  18  @  19 

Uncandled,  graded,  doz .  16  @  17% 

Ungraded,  doz .  14  @  17 

Southerly  sections,  graded —  16  @  17 

Ungraded,  best,  doz .  15%@  16% 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime .  15%@  16 

Regular  pack’gs,  poor  to  good  13  @  15 
Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  doz....  12  @  16 
Checks,  per  dozen .  10  @  13% 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veals,  prime,  lb .  9%@  10 

Veals,  com.  to  good,  lb .  8  @  9 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  7% 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  lb .  10%@  11 

Jersey,  medium,  lb .  10%@  10% 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  steers . 5  00  @7  80 

Bulls  . 3  00  @4  15 

Cows  . 2  25  @4  75 

Calves,  veal  . 5  00  @7  50 

Buttermilks  . 3  50  @3  80 


Sheep 

Lambs 


3  00  @4  62% 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Fowls,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb... 
Turkeys,  per  lb . 


Live  pigeons,  per  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  W’n,  hens,  av’ge  best 
Western,  toms,  av’ge  best — 
Po.ir  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  fancy.. 

Pliila.,  mixed  sizes . 

Penn.,  large,  per  lb . 

Penn.,  small,  per  lb . 

W’n,  large,  dry-pkd,  per  lb.. 

Western,  large,  scalded . 

Western,  small,  per  lb . 

Southern,  broilers,  -small,  lb.. 

Fowls,  W’n.  dry-pkd,  av.  best 

W’n,  scalded,  av’ge  best . 

Southwestern,  per  lb . 
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W’n,  poor  to  fair,  lb .  11  @  13 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Spring  ducks,  East’n  and  L.  I.  14%@  15 

Spring  geese,  East’n,  lb .  —  @16 

Squabs,  prime,  l’ge,  white,  doz. 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed,  per  dozen .  —  @2  90 

Dark,  per  dozen . 1  25  «^1  50 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  per  lb  24%@  26 

Prime,  per  lb .  23  @  24 

Poor  to  medium,  per  lb .  —  @22 

N.  Y.  State,  1900,  per  lb, .  17  @  18 

Olds,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

German,  crop  1901,  per  lb .  •>.>  @  42 

WOOL. 

Ohio,  Pa.,  and  W.  Va.  XX .  26  @  28 

Michigan  X .  24  @  26 

Ohio  fine  Delaine .  29  @  31 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fancy,  11%@  12 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice .  11  @  11% 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime  .  10%@  10% 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good  8  @  10 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  & 

Michigan,  quarters,  lb .  5  @  6 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  qrs .  5  @  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  qrs .  4  @  4% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn.,  cse  cut  3%@  4 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  50  @2  25 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  lbs.1  50  @1  90 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1901..  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  p.  lb....  13  @  14 

Southern,  1901,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Sour  Bough,  hand-ipkd, 

per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25  @2  <5 

Sweet  Bough,  hand-  picked,  p. 

d.  h.  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Red  Astrachan,  hand-picked, 

per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Windfalls,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Poor  to  prime,  p.  small  bskt  30  @  50 
Pears,  So.,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl.l  60  @3  50 
Bell,  Md.  and  Del.,  %-bbl  bkt  —  @1  25 

Common  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta,  p.  car’r.l  00  @1  75 
Ga.,  Chinese  Free,  p.  car’r — 1  00  @1  50 
Ga.,  Belle  of  Ga.,  p.  car’r...  1  00  @175 

Ga.,  Thurber,  p.  carrier . 1  00  @1  50 

Ga.,  Stump,  per  carrier .  75  @1  25 

Ga.,  Mountain  Rose,  p.  car’r.  75  @1  25 

Ga.,  Crawford,  p.  carrier .  75  @1  25 

So.  Ca.,  per  carrier .  50  @1  00 

No.  Ca.,  per  carrier .  75  @1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  75  @1  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket —  35  @  75 
Plums,  Abundance,  p.  8-lb  bkt  15  @  25 

As  to  kind,  per  quart .  3  @  7 

Cherries,  sour,  per  8-Tb  bskt....  80  @  90 
Gooseberries,  extra  large,  p.  qt  7  @  9 

Green,  small  to  med.,  p.  qt..  4  @  6 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  p.  qt —  5  @  7 

Penn.,  large,  blue,  p.  quart..  8  @  10 

Jersey,  per  quart  .  7  @  9 

Del.  and  Md.,  per  quart .  6  @  8 

Blackberries,  Up-river,  p.  qt....  9  @  11 

Jersey,  cultivated,  p.  qt .  8  @  10 

Maryland  and  Delaware,  qt..  5  @  8 

Up-river,  red,  p.  pint .  4  @  7 

Raspberries,  Jersey,  red,  pint..  4  @  6 

Up-river  and  J’y,  blackcap..  4  @  5 

Muskmelons,  Ga.,  per  case .  50  @1  00 

So.  Carolina,  per  case .  50  @1  00 

No.  Carolina,  per  case .  50  @1  25 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75  @1  75 

Norfolk,  per  case  .  50  @1  00 

Maryland,  per  case  .  75  @1  50 

Baltimore,  per  case  .  75  @1  50 

Baltimore,  p.  small  basket...  50  @1  00 

Jersey,  per  box  .  50  @1  00 

California,  p.  standard  cte...l  00  @4  00 
California,  per  small  crate.. 100  @2  00 
Arizona,  per  stand’d  crate... 4  00  @4  50 

Arizona,  per  small  crate . 2  00  @3  00 

Watermelons,  per  carload... 125  00@225  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl.l  25  @1  75 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Southern,  prime,  per  bbl....l  25  @1  50 
Southern,  common,  per  bbl...  50  @1  00 
Sweets,  N.  C.,  red,  per  bbl.. 3  50  @4  00 
Beets,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bchs..l00  @150 
Carrots,  L.  I.  and  J'y,  100  bchs  75  @1  00 
Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per 

100  . . 2  25  @2  50 

L.  I.,  Wakefield,  per  100 . 2  00  @2  25 

Celery,  Michigan,  doz  bunches  10  @  20 

Jersey,  p.  dozen  bunches .  10  @  40 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  basket.  75  @1  00 

Jersey,  per  box  .  50  @  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75  @1  25 

Corn,  Hackensack,  per  100 . 1  00  @1  25 

Other  Jersey,  per  100  .  50  @1  00 

Egg  plants,  Jersey,  per  box —  75  @1  00 

Southern,  per  box  .  75  @1  25 

Lettuce,  W’n  N.  Y.,  5-doz  case  50  @1  50 

Lima  beans,  per  basket  .  50  @1  25 

Onions,  Kentucky,  per  bbl .  —  @2  25 

Kentucky,  per  bag  .  —  @1  00 

South’n,  Potato,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

South’n,  Potato,  per  bskt .  75  @1  00 

Jersey  and  So.,  white,  bkt..  75  @100 
Long  Island,  red,  per  bbl.... 2  00  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  per  bag  . 1  00  @1  50 

Peas,  State,  per  basket .  75  @1  25 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Telephone,  p.  bag  50  @1  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  box  .  50  @75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @2  50 

Radishes,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  p.  100  50  @1  00 

Squash,  white,  per  bbl .  25  @  75 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  p.  bbl....  50  @1  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  12 

String  beans,  Jersey,  p.  basket  25  @  50 

Long  Island,  per  bag  .  25  @  40 

Buffalo,  per  basket .  25  @  7o 

Boston,  per  box  .  25  @  50 

Tomatoes,  Md.,  per  carrier .  40  @1  00 

Norfolk,  per  carrier  .  25  @  75 

So.  J’y,  Acme,  per  box . 1  00  @1  50 

So.  J’y,  Stone,  per  box .  75  @1  00 

So.  J’y,  Grant,  per  box .  60  @  75 

Mon.  Co.,  J’y,  fancy,  p.  box.l  25  @1  75 
Mon.  Co.,  J’y,  common,  p.  box  75  @  90 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  windmill  oiler  manufactured  by  the 
urke-Ballmeyer  Mfg.  Co.,  Waseon,  O., 
as  proved  so  popular  and  the  demand  for 
te  attachment  so  great  that  the  company 
about  to  embark  in  the  manufacture  of 
indmills  with  the  oiler  attachment.  The 
ler  is  made  for  any  machine,  and  its 
reat  advantage  is  that  the  mill  can  be 
led  from  the  ground. 

Orr’s  Fly  Killer  bears  the  name  of  our 
ilued  friend,  T.  E.  Orr,  who  has  been  in- 
mately  connected  with  agriculture  all 


his  life,  and  whose  best  years  have  been 
devoted  to  the  live  stock  and  dairy  inter¬ 
ests.  The  fly  killer  is  one  of  the  best 
stock  protectors  on  the  market,  and  keeps 
the  stable  in  a  sanitary  condition  as  well. 
Address  Orr  &  Cooper,  Box  857,  Beaver, 
Pa.  The  firm  also  makes  Orr’s  liquid  lice 
killer. 

As  this  is  the  season  when  cows  and 
horses  are  bothered  most  with  the  ravages 
of  flies,  mosquitoes,  lice  and  other  insects, 
the  Rippley  fly  remover,  manufactured  by 
the  Rippley  Hardware  Company,  of  Graf¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
users  of  it.  Animals  sprayed  with  it  will 
be  freed  from  all  insects.  It  is  non-poison- 
ous.  Send  for  their  free  catalogue.  It  ex¬ 
plains  how  you  can  save  25  per  cent  on  the 
dollar. 


Will  you  tell  J.  W.  S.,  Mexia,  Tex.,  page 
416,  that  Chair’s  Choice  peach  is  not  of  the 
Elberta  class,  but  is  an  improved  Late 
Crawford?  It  is  a  superb  peach,  but  if  I 
lived  in  Texas  I  would  want  to  test  it  thor¬ 
oughly  before  planting  to  any  great  extent. 
With  us  it  has  proved  a  rather  uncertain 
cropper  except  in  very  favorable  peach 
years,  such  as  1891.  j.  y.  p. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Sparrows  and  Turtles.— I  have  seen  a 
number  of  articles  in  your  paper  saying 
that  sparrows  do  not  do  any  good.  A  few 
days  ago,  as  I  was  harrowing,  seven  spar¬ 
rows  flew  on  to  the  ground  near  me.  I 
thought  one  of  them  had  some  pieces  of 
straw  in  his  beak.  Being  interested,  went 
close  to  him,  and  saw  he  had  three  wire- 
worms;  later,  I  saw  the  others  with  some. 
They  were  also  picking  up  weed  seeds. 
When  the  bag-worms  were  crawling  down 
the  trees  I  saw  a  mud  turtle  near  the  butt 
of  the  tree  catching  them.  This  was  some¬ 
thing  I  never  heard  of  before.  H.  J.  b. 

Marion,  Conn. 

Louisiana  Pecans.— You  want  a  few 
words  about  my  big  pecan  grove.  It  is  now 
in  its  eighteenth  year.  Most  of  the  trees 
are  groat  big  fellows  40  feet  high.  It  is  a 
sight  of  great  beauty,  such  as  is  rarely 
seen  on  this  world  of  ours.  The  grove  re¬ 
quires  and  gets  as  much  cultivation  now  at 
18  years  as  it  did  at  five.  Any  lack  of  cul¬ 
tivation  is  apparent  at  once.  The  proper 
thing  is  to  plow  it  twice  in  the  Spring  and 
then  sow  it  down  in  cow  peas.  Then  you 
can  see  the  trees  fairly  jump.  You  can 
tell  all  your  readers  there  is  no  hope  of  a 
paying  pecan  grove  without  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation.  _ s.  R.  JAMES. 

Are  you  losing  tlesli,  and  feeling  genera  ly  “run 
down  ?”  Ur.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermlfnge  will  corre.t 
that.  It  Is  a  strength-giver.— Adv. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Situation  Wanted 


by  married  man  on  October  1  as  Manager  on  small 
farm  or  gentleman's  place;  wife  is  first-class  butter- 
maker.  Will  accept  small  wages  for  winter  months. 
W.  W.,  Box  335,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission  lished  1838.  Butter,  cheese, 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits' 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


Jt  B|  P  r\- Shippers  of  Fresh  Eggs. 
VVMnl  I  EL  U  Good  prices,  quick  re¬ 
turns.  Correspondence  solicited. 

WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  8th  Avenue,  New  York. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Consignment!)  of  prime  stock  wanted.  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Tomatoes,  Potatoes, 
Melons,  etc.  Fair  treatment.  Packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  information  furnished  on  request. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  Yotk. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardsneu 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long. 
best  liooflng,  Siding  or  Celling  yon  c»a  *•« 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  in 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  tba  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  fr&s 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Ceme< 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  nil  ehnnees  to  all  point) 
In  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  IBiter 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARI 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  squars  me&zui  1ft 
mu  are  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw, .free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No;  - 
Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
D.lon  StoekYmrda,  CKlt.Ro, 


Homeseekers’  Kates. 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Kailway 

Round-trip  tickets  are  on  sale  to  points 
in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas  and  other 
points  west  and  northwest  at  one  fare 
plus  $2  for  the  round  trip,  via  the  North- 
Western  Line.  Tickets  are  good  twenty- 
one  days  to  return.  Call  ooi  any  ticket 
agent  for  particulars,  or  address  W.  R. 
Kniskern,  G  P.  &  T.  A.,  22  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago. 


SILOS 

How  to  build,  where  to  build,  when 
to  build,  why  to  build— all  about  It  in 
our  latest  catalogue,  sent  free  on 
application. 

THE  BEST  AND  THE  CHEAPEST  SILOS 

in  the  world.  Also  Ensilage  Ma¬ 
chine]  y. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


&SEAVIN  CURE 


Can  Be  Applied  During  the  Hottest  Weather. 

NOTE  OUR  CLAIM:— “IT  IS  INFALLIBLE.” 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  as  to 
this  point.  It  makes  no  difference  how  long  stand¬ 
ing,  what  the  condition,  or  if  all  other  known  treat¬ 
ment  has  failed,  this  remedy  will  positively  effect  a 
cure.  Tills  statement  will  appear  absurd  to  the 
sceptic,  but  it  Is  absolute  and  inviolable  truth,  and 
we  put  it  in  no  stronger  words  than  facts,  actual  ex¬ 
perience— results— confirm  It  contains  the  great  es¬ 
sential  principle  to  promote  the  complex  process  of 
absorption.  It  will  raise  a  scurf  or  mild  blister,  but 
it  is  not  by  blistering  a  cure  is  effected.  The  great 
potency  of  ‘  Save-the-Horse”  lies  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  penetrating  absorptive  power.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  tne  injury  or  disease,  produces  a 
physiological  change,  absorbing  all  Inflammatory 
exudate  or  deposit,  stimulating  and  diffusing  vital¬ 
ity  and  strength  to  the  tissues  and  ligaments,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  part.  Can 
be  applied  during  the  hottest  weather. 

POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone.  Curb,  Thorough- 
pin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock.  Shoe  Boil,  Wind 
Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

03.00  IPFJll  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
solely  to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully. 

The  need  of  second  bott  le  is  almost  improbable  ex¬ 
cept  in  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effective¬ 
ness  of  one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists’  and  dealers'  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endlessyvariety  of  art  and  fancy 
weavingQbetter /easier  and  quicker  tliau 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  isurgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  In  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  t  lie  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  mouey 
back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge..  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., Troy, N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


LAKE  SHIPMENTS. — On  account  of  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  trip,  lake 
steamers  cannot  compete  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  rush  shipments  from  adjoining 
sections  to  the  East,  yet  an  extensive 
business  is  done  in  goods  on  which  more 
time  is  allowed.  During  June  eastbound 
freight  through  the  canals  comprised  5,- 
636,972  bushels  of  wheat;  3,348,261  tons  of 
iron  ore;  1,055,267  barrels  of  hour;  152,668 
thousand  feet  of  lumber,  and  16,834  tons  of 
copper.  In  the  westbound  shipments  were 
70.051  barrels  salt,  660,860  tons  of  coal,  and 
22,160  tons  of  manufactured  iron;  the  total 
amount  carried  east  was  3,944,004  tons,  and 
west  777,604.  About  4,500  passengers  were 
carried  each  way. 

COFFEE.— The  world's  production  of 
coffee  for  the  year  ending  June  30  was 
nearly  20,000,000  bags.  This  was  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  the  amount  required, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  about  4,000,000  bags. 
Three-fourths  of  all  the  coffee  produced 
is  grown  in  Brazil.  The  ports  of  Rio  and 
Santos  are  the  chief  points  of  export.  Cli¬ 
matic  conditions  for  the  past  few  months 
have  been  most  favorable  tor  the  Brazilian 
coffee  plantations,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
corning  crop  in  Brazil,  Central  America 
and  Mexico  indicates  a  further  increased 
yield.  Considerable  coffee  is  said  to  be 
tied  up  in  Venezuela,  as,  owing  to  the  un¬ 
settled  condition  of  the  government,  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  have  been  upset.  In 
parts  of  Brazil  remote  from  railroads  cof¬ 
fee  has  been  held  on  account  of  prices  be¬ 
ing  too  low  to  pay  for  having  it  carried 
by  mules  to  shipping  points.  The  rail¬ 
roads  are  reaching  out  to  the  more  re¬ 
mote  points  and  picking  up  additional  sup¬ 
plies.  On  the  whole  the  probabilities  are 
tnat  price  will  drop  rather  than  advance 
during  the  coming  year. 

FARM  TOOL  EXPORTS.— In  10  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  our  exports  of  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  amounted  to  nearly  $13,- 
000,000.  France  and  Argentina  were  the 
largest  single  customers,  each  taking 
about  $1,700,000  worth.  Germany  came  next 
with  $1,300,000,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Australasia  followed  with  $779,450  and 
$717,800  respectively.  Export  trade  in  these 
goods  is  now  more  than  five  times  as 
great  as  10  years  ago.  In  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements  the  United 
States  leads  all  other  countries.  This  is 
not  so  much  on  account  of  inventive  gen¬ 
ius  or  manufacturing  facilities  superior  to 
those  of  Europe,  but  largely  because  of 
the  necessities  of  farm  operations  as  car¬ 
ried  on  here.  The  size  of  farms  is  so  great 
and  labor  so  scarce  and  high  that  the 
work  could  not  be  done  profitably  by  hand. 
In  parts  of  Europe  hand  mowing  and  simi¬ 
lar  primitive  methods  are  still  in  use,  as 
the  conditions  are  entirely  different. 
Everything  is  done  on  a  small  scale,  work¬ 
men  get  small  pay,  and  living  expenses 
are  light,  so  that  matters  are  evened  up. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— New  apples  of  fair 
quality  are  becoming  plentiful.  They  go 
mostly  as  Sweet  and  Sour  Bough  and  As- 
trachan.  Often  the  shipper  does  not  know 
the  correct  variety,  and  the  dealers  do  not 
care  what  name  is  tacked  on  the  fruit  so 
long  as  it  sells.  Some  hand-picked  are 
bringing  as  high  as  $2.75  per  barrel  or  50 
cents  per  half-bushel  basket.  During  the 
week  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  peaches 
and  prices  have  been  cut.  The  demand 
is  very  good  at  present,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  any  serious  glut.  Elberta  is 
still  the  leading  variety  and  as  it  reaches 
the  consumer  really  appears  to  have  more 
good  qualities  than  any  other  kind  now 
here.  Other  sorts  on  hand  are  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Chinese  Free,  Thurber,  Stump, 
Mountain  Rose  and  Crawford.  Home¬ 
grown  Japan  plums  are  so  plentiful  that 
prices  are  extremely  low,  Abundance 
wholesaling  as  low  as  15  cents  per  eight- 
pound  basket.  Cherries  are  high,  eight- 
pound  baskets  have  sold  for  90  cents.  Ber¬ 
ries  of  all  kinds  are  meeting  a  poor  de¬ 
mand,  as  they  cannot  compete  with 
peaches  and  more  attractive  fruit.  The 
weather  has  been  too  cool  to  promote 
heavy  watermelon  sales.  Muskmelons  are 
arriving  from  California,  Arizona  and  the 
South.  The  Arizona  product  leads  in  qual¬ 
ity  at  present. 

APPLE  BOXES.— “What  is  the  cost  of 
the  apple  boxes  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.- 
V.,  page  494?  About  how  many  apples  do 
they  hold,  and  what  prices  are  received 
for  the  fruit?”  m. 

New  York. 

The  cost  of  iho  boxes  will,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  price  of  material  and  the 
quantities  in  which  they  are  manufac- 


Double  the  value  of  your  corn  crop. 
How?  By  using  the  McCormick  corn 
binder  and  the  McCormick  husker  and 
shredder. — Adv. 


tured.  An  ordinary  carpenter  with  no  spe¬ 
cial  experience  in  box  building  would  make 
a  slow  and  expensive  jod  of  it.  but  the 
expert  boxmaker  is  a  different  animal. 
With  material  cut  the  proper  size  and  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  be  handy,  he  grinds  out 
boxes  at  a  surprising  rate.  Box  making 
contests  are  interesting.  Various  cham¬ 
pions  get  together  and  entertain  the  au¬ 
dience  with  exhibitions  of  their  skill.  On 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  boxes  men¬ 
tioned  were  made,  lumber  is  plentiful  and 
the  packages  are  manufactured  in  large 
quantities,  doubtless  costing  much  less 
than  would  be  possible  in  the  East,  ex¬ 
cept  near  large  wooded  districts.  A  farm¬ 
er  who  has  pine  timber  and  wishes  to  try 
this  experiment  might  cut  a  few  logs  and 
have  the  stuff  sawn  to  the  proper  length 
and  thickness.  At  odd  times  during  the 
Winter  he  could  cut  the  lumber  into  box 
shooks,  or  make  up  the  boxes  if  there  is 
a  suitable  place  to  store  them.  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  leave  them  exposed 
to  the  weather  or  where  dust  and  filth 
can  accumulate  on  them.  The  California 
boxed  apples  during  the  past  season  have 
retailed  at  anywhere  from  $2  to  $4  per  box. 
These  apples  are  put  in  clean  boxes,  each 
fruit  wrapped  in  paper  all  put  one  side  up 
in  layers,  and  very  nearly  of  uniform  size 
and  quality.  Boxing  apples  is  one  of  those 
jobs  that  cannot  be  slighted.  If  one  is  not 
willing  to  take  pains  to  do  it  properly  he 
might  as  well  not  try.  We  have  seen  nu¬ 
merous  crude  attempts  at  shipping  apples 
in  this  way.  In  most  cases  the  boxes  were 
made  of  heavy  stuff,  three-fourths  inch 
or  thicker,  evidently  the  odds  and  ends  of 
old  boards,  and  the  apples  were  poured  in, 
not  even  being  graded.  w.  w.  h. 


PEACHES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

We  have  in  our  market  orchard  at 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  on  a  high  sandy 
ridge,  the  peaches  mentioned  below,  near¬ 
ly  an  equal  number  of  each  variety,  and 
from  2,000  to  2,500  trees  of  each,  except 
Carman,  of  which  we  have  something 
near  4,000  now  in  nice  bearing  condition. 
The  Sneed,  which  ripens  earliest,  we  com¬ 
menced  shipping  May  31,  and  we  did  bet¬ 
ter  with  that  variety  than  we  have  ever 
done  before.  It  really  brought  us  more 
money,  according  to  the  number  of  acres, 
than  any  of  the  later  varieties,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Carman.  The  cause  of  this 
was  that  we  had  an  extremely  long,  hot 
drought  in  that  section  for  about  six 
weeks;  consequently  all  later  varieties 
were  more  or  less  injured.  They  were 
smaller  than  usual,  and  the  color  was  not 
as  good,  on  account  of  the  severe  drought 
and  heat.  The  public,  as  a  rule,  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  most  of  these  varieties,  such  as 
Sneed,  Greensboro,  Triumph  and  Hynes 
Surprise,  which  have  done  fairly  well  con¬ 
sidering  the  season.  Carman  and  Connett 
are  the  two  peaches  that  ripen  exactly  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  best  one  of  the  two  to 
plant  largely  is  what  is  wanted.  The  Con¬ 
nett  is  a  little  tender  in  bloom,  as  in  one 
low  place  in  our  orchard  we  had  700  trees 
of  this  which  failed  entirely.  In  other 
places  equally  as  low  where  we  had  Car¬ 
man  there  was  a  good  crop,  so  it  clearly 
shows  that  the  Carman  is  much  more 
hardy  in  bloom,  and  will  bear  almost  any¬ 
where  it  is  put,  and  when  It  comes  to 
quality  it  is  much  superior  to  the  Connett. 
In  some  cases  the  Connett  is  larger,  but 
it  hasn’t  the  color,  so  I  should  prefer  the 
Carman  as  a  market  peach  or  for  family 
use,  even  if  they  were  both  equally  hardy 
in  bloom.  In  planting  a  market  orchard 
of  these  varieties  I  could  not  recommend 
the  Sneed,  although  it  paid  the  best  this 
season  for  the  reason  mentioned  above, 
and  that  only.  For  market  purposes  I 
would  recommend  Greensboro  and  Car¬ 
man,  Greensboro  for  the  earliest  market 
peach  and  Carman  following,  as  it  comes 
in  very  close.  We  have  some  other  varie¬ 
ties  not  yet  fully  tested,  which  we  hope 
to  report  on  next  year.  j.  van  lindley. 


ALL  SORTS. 

The  Vanishing  Farm  Hand.— I  notice 
inquiries  as  to  what  has  become  of  the 
farm  hands.  They  are  up  here  and  in 
other  mining  countries  digging  out  gold 
and  silver,  as  this  pays  them  better  than 
farm  work.  alasica  farmer. 

There  is  no  money  in  growing  rasp¬ 
berries,  as  500  bushels  of  strawberries  can 
be  raised  on  an  acre.  Strawberries  have 
been  a  fair  crop;  the  price  has  been  seven 
to  13  cents  a  quart.  l.  h.  k. 

Union  Center,  N.  Y. 

Saved  From  Beet  Pulp.— Last  Spring  I 
was  about  to  buy  some  beet  pulp  at  $5  per 
ton,  but  was  deterred  from  so  doing  by  an 
article  I  saw  in  your  paper.  I  would  have 
had  to  draw  it  10  miles  at  that,  and  upon 
investigation  found  the  stuff  was  really 
worth  $1.50  per  ton,  so  did  not  buy.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

Connecticut  Birds. — My  experience  with 
cherries  this  year  has  been  that  the  birds  - 


took  pretty  much  all  I  had  except  a  very 
few  that  were  picked  before  they  were 
fully  ripe.  It  has  never  been  so  bad  be¬ 
fore,  and  I  hope  some  one  may  find  a  way 
whereby  the  owners  of  cherry  trees  may 
be  enabled  to  have  a  part  of  the  fruit  for 
themselves.  It  seem  to  be  about  time  that 
the  theory  that  birds  live  upon  insects  was 
altered  a  little  to  fit  the  facts.  Cherries 
being  gone,  they  are  now  beginning  on 
raspberries  and  currants.  reader. 

A  City  Farmer.— I  notice  considerable 
Interest  in  the  articles  showing  what  city 
people  can  do  on  the  farm.  I  left  the  of¬ 
fice  in  1896  at  your  suggestion,  and  went 
to  Cornell  for  a  year.  I  now  have  200  acres 
of  fine  land;  75  in  fruit;  trees  are  bearing 
peaches,  plums  and  cherries.  I  expect  to 
grow  strawberries  very  largely,  as  I  find 
my  land  especially  adapted  to  them.  I 
shall  make  a  special  study  of  irrigation 
the  coming  year,  as  I  have  fine  springs 
and  branch  that  can  be  used  for  irrigat¬ 
ing  50  to  75  acres  of  valley  lands  at  foot 
of  orchard.  s.  r.  c. 

Georgia. 

Apples  for  Vermont.— I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  reply  of  our  State  Horticulturist, 
F.  A.  Waugh,  to  a  Massachusetts  inquirer 
for  the  best  varieties  of  apples  for  Ver¬ 
mont.  I  have  learned  by  experience  and 
observation  that  good  varieties  as  well  as 
Ben  Davis  will  flourish  in  this  part  of  Ver¬ 
mont  (eastern,  midway  from  north  and 
south)  with  expert  knowledge  or  care.  I 
can  mention  some  of  them:  Fameuse,  Non¬ 
such,  Wealthy,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Tracy  Greening,  Pewaukee,  Bethel  and 
Scott  Winter.  There  are  other  varieties 
that  do  well  and  are  fit  for  some  other 
purpose  than  to  kill  a  dog  with.  I  only 
name  those  I  know.  j.  p.  sargent. 

Orange  Co.,  Vt. 

Good  Water  Pipe.— In  1863  my  father 
laid  a  water  lime  and  tile  pipe  to  conduct 
water  from  a  spring  to  the  house  and 
barn,  and  It  has  practically  had  no  re¬ 
pairs  since.  Common  horseshoe  tile  were 
laid  and  surrounded  with  water  lime. 
Water  lime  and  sand  were  used  two  and 
one.  One  barrel  of  lime  laid  five  rods  of 
pipe;  15  barrels  were  used  at  a  cost  of  $1.12 
per  barrel.  Tile  cost  $8  per  1,000.  Total 
cost  of  material  was  $25.  Fall  of  water  is 
not  over  10  feet  on  a  quite  uniform  grade. 
Wooden  air  plugs  were  put  in  at  the  high 
places,  and  as  these  rotted  out  I  replaced 
them  with  one-half  inch  iron  pipe  with 
stop  cocks,  reaching  nearly  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  enclosed  by  wooden  boxes. 
These  latter  will  in  future  be  replaced  by 
cement  pipe,  or  iron  boxes.  The  daily  flow 
has  never  been  calculated  by  me,  but  it 
supplies  two  watering  troughs  for  cattle, 
two  tubs  for  household  use  and  two  tanks 
for  setting  milk  cans  in;  and  there  is  a 
considerable  surplus.  g.  s.  g. 

Newport,  N.  Y. 

Tiie  Berlin  Lokalanzeiger  gives  some  de¬ 
tails  from  Prof.  Behring’s  work  on  tuber¬ 
culosis,  which  is  the  result  of  six  years’ 
research.  The  Professor  maintains  that 
bacilli  taken  from  tuberculous  people  and 
murrain  cattle  are  of  the  same  species. 
The  morphological  and  biological  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  appearance,  size,  and  viru¬ 
lence  may  be  explained  by  the  difference 
in  adaptability  of  tuberculosis  bacilli  to 
vital  conditions  of  respective  organisms. 
The  similarity  of  tuberculosis  bacillus  in 
man  and  in  cattle  is,  it  is  said,  proved  by 
chemical  and  physiological  similarity  in 
the  nature  of  the  specific  poison  of  each. 
It  is  further  shown  by  immunity  obtained 
in  cattle  against  cattle  tuberculosis  by 
means  of  previous  inoculation  with  bacilli 
obtained  from  human  beings.  Prof.  Beh¬ 
ring  asserts  that  he  has  successfully  ren¬ 
dered  young  cattle  immune  against  viru¬ 
lent  tuberculosis  bacilli  by  means  of  pre¬ 
vious  inoculation  with  living  tuberculous 
bacilli  of  inferior  virulence,  and  thinks 
that  his  treatment  will  prove  of  inestim¬ 
able  value  in  combating  the  disease. 

Lively  Orchard  Notes.— I  am  in  love 
with  Hairy  vetch,  Vicia  villosa.  Have 
tried  it  two  years  and  this  season  sowed 
it  in  all  our  orchards  (except  10  acres, 
where  I  am  experimenting  with  sod,  ma¬ 
nure  and  straw).  Will  put  in  some  after 
beans  with  rye,  and  plow  under  next 
Spring  for  beans  again.  I  think  it  beats 
Crimson  clover  all  out  of  sight  every 
way,  and  if  you  would  try  it  would  say 
so  too.  In  one  orchard  with  rows  60  feet 
and  trees  30  feet  in  row  I  have  sown  Mam¬ 
moth  clover,  vetch  and  just  a  few  cow 
peas,  for  a  strip  as  far  as  the  limbs  ex¬ 
tend,  and  between  have  sown  Alfalfa.  I 
shall  cut,  use  a  side-delivery  rake,  shoot 
the  Alfalfa  under  the  trees  and  use  South 
Carolina  rock  for  pbosphoric  acid,  making 
the  Alfalfa  pump  up  part  of  the  potash 
and  furnish  all  the  nitrogen.  The  trees 
will  have  to  dig  up  the  rest  of  the  potash 
themselves.  As  they  are  on  strong  land 
that  has  lots  of  potash  I  shall  not  have 
to  buy  manure  and  weed  seeds  and  do  the 
hard  work  of  hauling  manure. 

Orleans  Co.  c.  allis. 


Physicians  are  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  influenza  or  grip  has  come  to 
stay.  In  the  larger  cities  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  diseases  affecting 
the  organs  of  respiration,  which  increase 
is  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  influ¬ 
enza.  Persons  who  are  recovering  from 
grip  or  influenza  are  in  a  weak  condition 
and  peculiarly  liable  to  pulmonary  dis¬ 
ease. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
cures  coughs,  bronchitis,  lung  ”  trouble  ” 
and  other  diseases  of  the  organs  of  res¬ 
piration.  It  is  the  best  tonic  medicine 
for  those  whose  strength  and  vitality 
have  been  exhausted  by  an  attack  of  grip. 

It  purifies  the  blood,  cleansing  it  of 
the  poisonous  accumulations  which  breed 
and  feed  disease.  It  gives  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  to  the  blood-making  glands,  and 
so  increases  the  supply  of  pure  blood, 
rich  with  the  red  corpuscles  of  health. 

” A  word  for  your  ‘Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery,’  ”  writes  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bender,  of  Keene, 
Coshocton  Co.,  Ohio.  "We  have  been  using  it 
as  a  family  medicine  for  more  than  four  years. 
As  a  cough  remedy  and  blood- purifier  there  is 
nothing  better,  and  after  having  the  grip  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  just  the 
right  medicine  for  a  complete  bracing  up.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  "  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.”  There  is  nothing  "just 
as  good”  for  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
blood,  and  lungs. 

The  sluggish  liver  is  made  active  by 
the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets. 


|  Acre  or  corn 

and  its  possibilities  nnder  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE " 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

j  of  the  University  of  H  isconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  nest- 
I  !y  bound  into  a  volume  of  234  pnges.  Itembracesfullinforra- 
!  r.tion  from  planting  to  feeding  the  cron,  and  includes  working 

I  plans  and  specifications  for  building  all  silos.  Also  embraces:  I 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV—  Feeding  of  Silage- 

V — Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI — The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations, etc.  Mulled  lor  10c, 
coin  or  sturnpH. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


SS-  SMALLEY 

The  best  Ensilage  nnd  Fodder  Cutter  on  earth, 
and  so  warranted.  Special  introduction  prices 
where  we  have  no  agents.  We  also  make  Snap¬ 
per  and  Shredder  attachments  for  our  machines, 
combining  three  first-class  machines  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  We  also  make  Sweep  and  Tread  Pow¬ 
ers,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  machines.  “Yankee 
Silo  Sense”  and  our  catalogue  mailed  free  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 


Sole 


HE  AMERICA. 

Combined  Feed  Cutter  & 

handles  all  fodder  crops  and  ensilage.  Stationary 
table.  Four  sizes — 13,  16,  18  and  20  inches.  Right, 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Klevators  or  special  Blower 
Outfit.  They  are  doubly 
durable,  fast  and  efficient, 
be  used  mounted  or  unmounted. 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J.  K.  WILDER  SONS, 

Box  20  Monroe,  Michigan. 


T 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  be  changed 
in  tlfteen  minutes  to  a 
s  pike -tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FEU R1S  COMPANY,  Troy.  N  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


CARE  OF  GOOD  AYRSHIRES. 

On  page  491  mention  was  made  of  prizes 
won  in  a  home  test  for  Ayrshire  cattle. 
The  following  note  shows  how  one  prize¬ 
winning  herd  was  handled: 

My  herd  was  established  in  1892  by 
the  purchase  of  a  bull  and  heifer  calf. 
In  1894  I  purchased  four  heifer  calves. 
These,  with  an  occasional  purchase  of  a 
choice  calf,  have  been  the  foundation  of 
my  present  herd,  which  now  numbers 
80.  My  cows  are  large,  weighing  from 
1,100  to  1,200  pounds  each.  The  cows  in 
the  United  States  dairy  test  were  fed 
and  cared  for  just  the  same  as  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  herd.  At  no  time  during 
the  test  were  they  forced,  but  all  the 
time,  when  in  milk,  were  fed  the  follow¬ 
ing  rations:  In  Winter,  at  7  A.  M.,  one- 
half  bushel  of  silage,  at  7.30  A.  M.  grain 
consisting  of  one  quart  of  gluten,  V/2 
quart  middlings,  one  pint  of  cotton-seed 
meal  and  one  pint  linseed.  At  eight 
o’clock  they  were  watered  in  a  trough  in 
the  yard,  spring  water.  At  nine  o’clock 
they  were  fed  a  foddering  of  cornstalks 
and  bedded  and  left  until  3  P.  M.,  when 
they  were  fed  what  English  hay  they 
would  eat.  At  4  P.  M.  they  were  water¬ 
ed  and  at  4.30  fed  the  same  grain  ration 
as  in  the  morning.  Milked  at  5  A.  M. 
and  5  P.  M.  They  had  the  same  care 
each  day,  and  in  Summer  had  the  same 
grain  ration  when  in  milk  with  poor 
pasturing.  e.  f.  fletcher. 

Handling  Vermont  Ayrshires. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  Acelista  12094,  that 
was  awarded  third  prize  in  the  home 
dairy  test  for  an  official  record  of  9,906 
pounds  of  milk  and  422  pounds  of  butter 
in  one  year,  was  bred  on  both  sides  from 
deep  milking  stock,  is  a  large  cow,  and 
a  good  feeder.  She  received  no  extra 
feed  or  care  more  than  the  others  that 
were  in  full  flow  of  milk,  being  driven  to 
pasture  one  and  one-fourth  mile  and 
having  a  small  night  pasture  near  the 
barn.  All  my  fresh  cows  have  for  their 
Winter  care  all  the  hay  they  will  eat 
clean,  fed  at  what  we  call  two  feeds,  as 
follows:  At  four  in  the  morning  they 
receive  a  light  feed  of  hay,  and  are  then 
milked.  After  milking  they  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  hay,  when  we  eat  breakfast. 
After  that  we  give  the  cows  a  little  more 
if  they  want  it,  and  at  about  nine  they 
are  let  out  into  a  yard  to  drink  at  a  tub 
of  running  water,  remaining  out  until 
about  12,  if  it  is  a  warm  and  pleasant 
day.  While  they  are  out  the  stables  are 
cleaned,  the  cows  well  bedded  with 
straw,  and  the  grain  and  silage  are 
placed  in  their  manger.  They  are  fed 
about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a 
bushel  of  silage  cut  with  the  ears  on, 
and  in  addition  the  cows  in  full  flow  of 
milk  have  eight  quarts  of  Spring  wheat 
bran,  and  one  quart  of  a  mixed  feed 
made  from  ground  barley,  cotton-seed 
meal,  gluten  meal  and  old  process  oil 
meal,  mixed  together  in  equal  parts.  At 
three  o’clock  they  have  a  feed  of  hay; 
are  milked  at  four;  are  turned  into  the 
yard  to  drink;  and,  while  out  a  light 
feed  of  hay  is  given  in  the  mangers. 
After  supper  if  any  cows  seem  hungry 
and  have  clean  mangers,  they  are  given 
a  little  more,  and  if  any  leave  hay  in 
the  mangers  it  is  removed,  and  they  are 
left  quiet  until  morning.  It  is  intended 
to  keep  a  cow  up  to  her  full  flow  of 
milk  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  keep  her 
appetite  good  by  not  overfeeding,  but  to 
give  her  each  day  what  she  will  eat 
greedily,  and  be  always  hungry.  The 
grain  feed  in  Summer  is  six  quarts  of 
bran  daily  fed  at  two  feeds  with  the 
same  amount  of  mixed  feed  fed  once  a 
day.  The  cows  were  all  bred  regularly 
regardless  of  being  in  a  test. 

Vermont.  c.  m.  welson. 


FODDER  CROPS  FOR  WESTERN 
CATTLE. 

Have  you  or  any  of  your  neighbors  ever 
used  silage  for  feeding  to  fattening  cattle? 
Many  dairymen  use  the  silo  with  much 
success,  but  we  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  equally  useful  for  fattening 
steers.  We  would  also  like  to  know  if  you 
have  used  rape,  sorghum  or  other  forage 
crops  and  with  what  success. 

I  have  never  used  any  of  the  crops 
mentioned  for  fattening  or  other  pur¬ 
pose.  We  use  corn  cut  up  and  shocked 
carefully  in  large  shocks  just  before 
frost  has  killed  the  foliage  both  for  fat¬ 
tening  and  roughness.  Of  course  we 
feed  steers  all  the  shelled  corn,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  oil  cake  that  they  will 
eat  in  addition  to  shock  corn  when  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  market. 

Arlington,  Ill.  H.  benedict. 

Neither  my  neighbors  nor  myself  have 
ever  used  silage,  rape  or  sorghum  for 
fattening  cattle.  My  last  feeding  of  cat¬ 
tle  about  a  month  ago  were  fattened  on 
shredded  corn  fodder,  Timothy  hay  and 
ground  corn-and-cob  feed  twice  a  day 
with  fine  results.  These  cattle  I  pur¬ 
chased  last  October  16  and  24  at  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  $27.50  per  head,  and  in 
weight  averaged  a  little  over  800  pounds, 
and  sold  in  Chicago  May  8,  1902,  averag¬ 
ing  about  1,100  pounds  for  six  cents  per 
pound.  I  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
gain  made.  Robert  douglak. 

Hebron,  Ind. 

We  have  never  used  silage  in  fatten¬ 
ing  steers.  Our  feed  is  cornmeal,  with 
hay,  straw  or  corn  fodder  for  roughage. 
Wf.  do  not  know  of  any  in  our  vicinity 
who  feed  silage.  Our  opinion  is  that  in 
feeding  on  a  small  scale  it  might  be  pro¬ 
fitable,  but  where  several  hundred  are 
on  feed  at  once  it  would  require,  a  great 
quantity  of  silage.  We  have  used  sor¬ 
ghum  for  roughage,  but  in  our  locality, 
when  hay  is  plentiful,  we  prefer  it  to 
sorghum;  it  is  not  so  watery.  Rape  we 
have  never  fed.  Our  hay  is  Alfalfa,  and 
the  native  grass,  cut  on  the  Missouri 
bottom,  of  which  we  cut  2,000  to  2,500 
tons  each  year.  lee  &  prentis. 

Vermilion,  S.  D. 


Building  a  Silo. 

We  are  about  to  put  up  a  stave  silo. 
Plow  much  cement  will  it  require  for  the 
foundation  of  a  silo  12  x  18  to  be  built  out¬ 
side  of  barn?  Also  give  particulars  how 
to  mix  some  good  and  cheap  red  paint, 
and  quantity  required  for  outside  of  silo. 

Springfield,  Mass.  w.  h. 

I  should  dig  a  trench  the  same  as  for 
a  barn  and  lay  up  an  18-inch  wall,  using 
part  cement  and  part  lime  to  lay  the 
stone,  high  enough  to  be  clear  of  the 
ground,  say  18  inches  to  two  feet.  After 
the  silo  is  erected  lay  a  thin  coat  of 
cement  upon  the  earth  bottom;  two 
barrels  of  cement  will  do  the  job.  Mix 
one  part  cement  with  four  parts  clear 
sharp  sand.  Red  paint  is  cheap;  oil  is 
not  so  cheap.  You  might  try  a  cold 
water  paint  if  you  desire  something  very 
cheap.  I  have  no  experience  with  the 
stuff.  We  have  a  small  quantity  bought 
expecting  to  use  it.  h.  e.  cook. 


Those  Self-Hatched  Eggs.— Do  you  not 
think  that  poor  black  hen  knew  her  eggs 
were  hot  enough  without  her  body  heat  in 
addition?  (Issue  of  June  28,  page  451.)  1. 

Frederick,  Md. 

This  is  a  pretty  good  story  about  your 
deserted  family  of  chickens.  It  will  stand 
on  record  in  the  minds  of  many  of  your 
readers,  and  you  are  likely  to  hear  about 
it  long  after  the  stone  wall  meditation  will 
be  forgotten.  Good  luck  to  your  chicks, 
but  if  you  succeed  in  improving  that  breed 
In  this  particular  tendency  please  wear  a 
bullet-proof  jacket  when  you  near  incu¬ 
bator  men.  Good  men  are  scarce,  and  we 
want  to  keep  you.  l.  D- 

Boston,  Mass. 


An  Oleo  Dealer's  Deserts. 

This  little  story  is  told  by  F.  J.  H.  Kracke, 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment:  Max  Brucksaler,  of  90  Nott 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  runs  a  tea  and 
coffee  wagon  around  Long  Island  City, 
Ravcnswood  and  Astoria,  and  also  sells 
butter.  The  attention  of  this  department 
was  directed  toward  him  several  weeks 
ago,  and  after  careful  investigation  it  was 
discovered  that  he  dealt  in  oleomargarine, 
but  in  a  very  careful  way,  having  the 
oleomargarine  delivered  to  a  butcher  shop 
and  from  thence  removed  to  his  private 
house,  from  which  place  it  was  sold  at 
odd  times  to  his  customers.  After  a  very 
careful  watch  he  was  detected  on  the 
morning  of  July  3  leaving  the  house  with 
a  bag  over  his  shoulder,  which  from  out¬ 
ward  appearances  contained  a  tub.  The 
inspector  followed  him  and  found  that  he 
delivered  same  to  a  restaurant  at  17  Bor¬ 
den  Avenue,  Long  Island  City.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  they  took  a  meal  in  the  res¬ 
taurant  and  were  served  oleomargarine. 
They  thereupon  informed  the  proprietors, 
who  were.  Messrs.  Karavetis  &  Langes, 
that  they  were  serving  oleomargarine. 
The  restaurant  proprietors  declared  that 
they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  same; 
that  they  had  bought  the  butter  from  Max 
Brucksaler  as  and  for  butter,  and  had  paid 
him  22  cents  per  pound,  and  that  he  would 
call  in  a  few  days  to  receive  payment  for 
same.  It  was  thereupon  arranged  to  ar¬ 
rest  Brucksaler  when  he  called  to  collect 
for  his  tub,  which  happened  on  July  7  at 
10  o’clock  at  night.  The  inspectors  and 
police  officer,  having  waited  at  the  restau¬ 
rant  for  some  time,  took  Brucksaler  in 
the  act  of  receiving  his  pay  for  the  tub 
of  oleomargarine.  On  July  8  he  was  ar¬ 
raigned  and  examination  set  down  for 
July  16,  and  on  that  day,  after  a  spirited 
examination,  he  was  held  in  $300  bail  for 
trial  in  the  Special  Sessions  Court  by 
Magistrate  Connorton. 


Weeds  in  Red  River  Valley.— In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  July  5,  I  find  on  page  463  some 
notes  in  regard  to  the  noxious  weeds  of 
the  Red  River  Valley.  The  weed  known 
in  that  region  as  garlic,  Frenchweed,  or 
shepherd’s  purse,  is  not  our  shepherd’s 
purse  of  this  region,  but  a  plant  which  is 
called  in  our  botanical  works  pennycress, 
Thlaspi  arvense.  It  belongs  to  the  Mus¬ 
tard  family,  is  an  annual  introduced  from 
Europe,  and  is  locally  distributed  from 
Maine  to  Minnesota.  It  has  been  present 
in  our  Northern  States  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury,  but  it  never  seems  to  have  become 
troublesome  as  a  weed  until  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  rich  soil  of  the  Red  River 
Valley.  It  has  a  strong  disagreeable 
odor,  which  makes  it  injurious  to  dairy 
products,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  garlic.  The  name 
“Frenchweed”  was  doubtless  given  to  it 
in  the  Northwestern  Territories,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Manitoba  from  the  French  settlements  in 
lower  Canada.  The  plant  is  now  justly 
regarded  as  the  most  pernicious  weed 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  re¬ 
gion  watered  by  the  Red  River  of  the 
North.  It  produces  seeds  not  only  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  but  practically  all 
the  time,  from  the  opening  of  the  season 
early  in  Spring  until  hard  freezing  weather 
late  in  the  Fall.  Light  frosts  do  not  seem 
to  injure  it,  and  like  the  shepherd’s  purse 
of  our  regions,  it  will  produce  flowers  at 
any  time  during  the  year  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  high  enough  to  permit  any 
growth.  LYSTER  H.  DEWEY. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 


HAS  NO 
EQUAL 

For 

Spavins, 

Ringbone, 

Splints, 

Curbs, 

and  all  forms  of 

Lameness 

bunches  or bony 
enlargements. 


Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co..  Gentlemen:— I  have  used  yourKcndall’B  Spavin Curo 
for  20  years  and  have  found  1 1  an  infallible  remedy.  Please  mall  me  your 
book  at  once  as  I  have  a  colt  that  I  am  now  bavin*  trouble  with  and  oh  Igo 
Youra  truly,  L.  L.  JARVIS,  Dayton,  Texas,  SepL  22, 1900. 

As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Price  $1; 
for  $5.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL'S  SPAA  IN  Cl  UK; 
also  “A  Treatise  on  (lie  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  ENOSBURli  FALLS,  VT. 


SOONER  OR  LATER 

Yon  will  use  Orr’B  Fly  Killer,  because  you 
will  find  it  is  the  only  one  t  hat  Kills  the  Flies. 
Frol  ects  your  Stock,  Furlties  your  Stable 
1  gallon,  frt.orexp.  $1 ;  5  gal..  $1.  A  75o. sprayer 
for  50  cents  extra.  12  1-gal.  cans  $8.  12  sprayers 
$4  50.  There  you  have  It  !  Bo  an  agent  !  You 
can  sell  Orr's  Lice  Killer,  too.  Booklet  Free. 

ORR  &  COOPER,  Box  857,  Beaver,  Pa. 


50000  FARMERS 

Now  use  Duplex  Machines,  making  l>ence 
llursf  lilgh,  Hull  HlrmiK,  IMg  anil  thlekrn  tight  at 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

and  save  profit  fence  manufacturers  extort. 
Why  don’t  you!  Muchlne  on  Trial.  Catalog  free 

Kitselman  Bros.  Box  D92  *niiel®>  I"1* 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  prloe 
by  DELLHDRST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale  i 


—PUREBRED  RERK8H1KE 
SWINE  and  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
PUPS  from  registered  stock. 

W.  \V.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

The  high-bred  herd  of  Holsteln-Frleslans  at 
the  MAPLES  STOCK  FARM,  Binghamton,  N.  V. 

Address  WM.  ROOD,  Proprietor. 


pHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
^  N.  Y.— Dntch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Polnndr(Thina  and  Jersey 
Red  Swtne;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  In  season. 


DAIRY  SH0RT-H0RNS7S„r,eS z; 

winners.  FLORA  V.  SPENCER,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 


p  ^  _  I  ^—Registered  Red  Polled  Bull 

■  Of  O I  V/  three  years  old. 

J.  O.  BARKSDALE,  Red  Hill,  Va. 


Shropshire  Ham  and  EweLamhs. eligible  to  register. 
^  Prices  right.  Also  Berkshire.  C.  White  and  1* 
China  pigs,  4  mos  old.  W.  A  LOTHKK8,  Lack,  Pa. 


Dorset  Ram  Lambs 


of  highest  type 
and  breeding, 
ready  for  delivery  now,  at  $10  to  $15  each.  Regis¬ 
tered  in  purchaser's  name. 

MAPLEMONT  SARGENT,  Albany,  Vt. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SKS 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stork  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester, Mich 


(eg.  P.  Chinas,  BcrKshircs  and  C.  Whites, 


Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 

••  fnwi  ol roll  I  a  r 


ItlPflDl  miTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
AIVUUnA  UUA  I  W  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Lowprlies.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 


No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  Farm  Tip. 

BUY  ANGORA  COATS. 

For  Registered  Stock  address 
BOSWYCK  FARM.  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 

cently  bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


n.,lL  1-  I  I**,  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
1163111  10  LICC  84  page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


The  Dana  Ear  Labels 

are  always  clean  and  readable. 
Do  not  makctlieear  sore,  will  not 
pullout  or  get  lost.  Stamped  with 
,  owner's  name,  address  and  herd 
or  registry  numbers.  I  supply  40  rec¬ 
ord  associations  with  official  labels. 
'Thousands  of  practical  farmers,  vet¬ 
erinarians  and  breeders  use  my  labels 
exclusively.  Sum p i e  Free. 
Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  terms. 

u  n _ It  W  l.hinnn  N  H 


SHOO-FLV  ~ 

Kills  every  FLY  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest;  harmless  to  man 
and  beast.  Cures  all  sores  (beware  of  IMITATIONS  that  make 
sores).  Half  cent's  worth  saves  *2  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Thousands  have  duplicated  10  to  50  gallons  7  consecutive  years. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  $1.00  for  Improved  Double 
Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  44  Nlioo-FIy  99  to  protect  200  cows ;  or 
send  50  cents  for  liquid.  Quart  FltRE — to  those  naming 
IMITATION  they  have  used,  and  promising  to  pay  Express;  to 
these  'will  send  a  spray  for  60c. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.  Phila.  Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  SHOO-FLY  to  be  O.  K. — Editor. 


=  NO  SPAVINS  = 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  bo  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  aud  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
now  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 

SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK’S 
DOUBLE- 
ACTION 
,away  Harrow  will  easily  move 
00  tons  of  earth  one  foot  In 


CLARK’S  SULKY 

Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0„  HIG6ANUM,  CORN. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WHAT  ABOUT  PAINTING  THE  SILO? 

What  is  your  opinion  about  the  wisdom 
of  painting  or  staining  the  silo  inside  and 
out?  Are  there  any  good  arguments  for 
and  against  the  practice?  We  are  fre¬ 
quently  asked  this  question  by  silo  build¬ 
ers,  and  would  liae  to  give  the  best  ex¬ 
perience  obtainable. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  special 
experimental  evidence  at  hand  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  painting  a  silo  preserves  the 
wood.  It  has  been  well  shown,  however, 
by  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
gas  tar  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  if  not 
the  most  efficient  wood  preservative  that 
we  have.  On  that  basis,  it  has  been  my 
usual  custom  to  paint  the  interior  of 
wooden  silos  under  my  charge,  with  gas 
tar.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  owned  a 
silo  or  two  tor  some  years,  and  he  insists 
(or  did)  that  when  painted  on  the  outside, 
the  passage  of  moisture  through  the 
staves  was  retarded,  and  as  a  result  they 
decayed  more  rapidly  than  if  unpainted. 
The  two  silos  at  this  station  are  of  wood, 
with  unpainted  exteriors,  but  gas-tar 
painted  interiors.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Indiana. 

We  have  three  Yellow  cypress  stave 
silos.  They  have  been  in  use  three  years 
now,  and  have  always  been  kept  well 
painted,  and  show  no  signs  of  decay. 
Until  last  year  we  used  a  heavy  wood 
tiller  on  the  inside,  putting  on  one  coat 
every  Summer.  Last  year  we  coated  the 
inside  of  two  of  the  silos  with  coal  tar 
which  was  put  on  hot.  In  a  few  days  the 
tar  is  quite  hard,  and  takes  a  rather 
glossy  surface  to  which  silage  does  not 
hold  to  any  extent.  The  tar  goes  a  long 
way  towards  making  the  silo  tight,  and  I 
am  told  will  last  for  some,  years,  but  can¬ 
not  speak  from  experience  as  to  the  latter 
fact.-'  The  question  of  the  advisability  of 
painting  wood  under  such  conditions  is  an 
interesting  one.  We  all  know  that  the 
decay  of  wood  is  caused  by  the  wetting 
and  drying  rather  than  by  constant  mois¬ 
ture.  In  the  case  of  an  ice  house  or  cold 
room  where  the  degree  of  dampness  is 
fairly  constant  I  believe  that  wood  will 
last  longer  without  any  kind  of  paint  or 
finish,  but  in  a  silo  which  is  sure  to  be 
quite  thoroughly  dried  out  during  the 
Summer  I  would  expect  decay  to  set  Tn 
sooner  where  left  unprotected. 

New  York.  Robert  scoville. 

I  think  that  even  painting  or  treating 
the  silo  may  sometimes  do  more  harm 
than  good.  If  the  timbers  were  perfectly 
dry  before  being  painted  or  treated,  then 
the  treatment  might  be  of  marked  benefit 
in  serving  to  keep  the  moisture  from 
penetrating  the  timbers  of  the  silo;  but 
usually  the  timber  which  is  put  in  the 
silo  is  but  partially  cured,  and  the  paint¬ 
ing  or  treating  of  the  staves  or  timbers 
may  prevent  the  escape  of  the  moisture, 
and  may  rather  induce  decay  than  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Several  new  wood  preservatives 
have  been  put  on  the  market  in  recent 
years,  and  while  I  have  given  them  good 
tests,  of  course  it  is  many  years  before 
one  can  state  definitely  whether  any  re¬ 
sults  have  been  secured.  In  our  silo  a 
part  of  the  staves  have  been  treated  with 
coal  tar  and  part  of  them  were  left  with¬ 
out  any  treatment  whatever.  There  are 
no  signs  of  decay  in  either  case,  and  the 
silage  keeps  as  well  where  the  staves  re¬ 
ceived  no  treatment  as  it  does  where  the 
staves  were  treated.  It  is  a  well-known 
principle  that  if  timber  can  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  dry  decay  takes  place  but  slowly. 
If,  then,  the  silo  is  so  constructed  that 
during  the  Summer,  when  it  is  empty, 
there  is  no  chance  for  moisture  to  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  timbers  or  by  the  staves, 
then  tnere  is  no  reason  why  such  a  silo 
should  not  last  indefinitely,  and  I  believe 
that  treating  the  staves  with  wood  pre¬ 
servatives  or  paint  does  more  to  satisfy 
Hie  fancy  than  anything  else. 

Cornell  University.  l.  a.  Clinton. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  can 
be  any  good  argument  advanced  against 
painting  the  outside  of  silos.  The  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  it  are  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  any  wooden  structure.  In 
saying  this  I  had  in  mind  especially 
framed  silos.  In  the  case  of  stave  silos 
there  is  possibly  a  question  as  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  painting,  as  the  staves  will 
inevitably  swell  and  shrink  with  varying 
moisture  to  such  an  extent  that  the  paint 
cannot  be  expected  to  keep  the  seams 
closed.  This  being  the  case  it  is  doubtful 
whether  painting  will  contribute  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  life  of  the  silo.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  interior 
face  of  the  silo  can  be  covered  with  some¬ 
thing  which  will  exclude  moisture  it  will 
add  materially  to  its  life,  but  the  cover¬ 
ing  must  be  a  good  one.  If  the  work  is 
imperfectly  done,  if  there  are  cracks  and 
imperfections  in  the  protective  covering 
which  allow  silage  juices  to  soak  into  the 
woodwork,  then  the  inside  paint  may  even 
lead  to  decay  more  rapidly  than  would 
take  place  without  anything  whatever,  for 
the  reason  that  the  lumber  dries  out  less 


quickly  when  the  silo  is  emptied.  I  think 
the  principle  here  is  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  painting  a  shingled  roof.  If  the 
shingles  are  perfectly  covered  on  both 
sides  and  edges,  and  then  laid,  they  last 
longer  than  unpainted  shingles,  but  if  the 
shingles  be  first  laid  and  then  painted  on 
the  surface  the  roof  is  more  perishable 
than  a  roof  of  unpainted  shingles.  A  silo 
lining  should  be  well  seasoned,  carefully 
put  on  and  then  given  a  thick  protective 
covering.  Our  experience  here  is  not  ex¬ 
tensive;  that  is,  we  have  not  tried  any 
considerable  number  of  different  materials. 
The  best  that  I  have  seen  is  a  coat  of 
coal  tar,  which  was  first  set  on  fire  and 
allowed  to  blaze  until  when  tested  it  was 
found  to  harden  quickly.  In  this  burning 
process  most  of  the  lighter  oils  of  the  tar 
were  burned  out.  After  extinguishing  the 
flames  the  tar  was  kept  hot  and  applied 
with  stiff  brushes.  It  .formed  a  hard 
glaze,  filled  the  cracks  perfectly,  and  the 
silo  so  treated  has  been  found  very  dur¬ 
able.  wm.  r.  BROOKS. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

R-  N.-Y. — The  wood  preservative  known 
as  "Carbolineum  Avenarius”  promises  good 
satisfaction  in  many  silos. 


COW  AND  MILK  NOTES. 

The  condition  of  cows  is  good;  I  think 
the  average  supply  of  milk  as  good  as  last 
year  at  this  time.  The  pasture  and  mea¬ 
dows  on  upland  are  good;  on  the  flats,  the 
streams  have  overflowed  so  often  that  all 
crops  are  injured.  At  present  farmers  are 
not  feeding  extra  grain.  There  is  a  large 
acreage  planted  to  fodder  or  silo  corn.  The 
first  time  it  was  planted  the  seed  rotted. 
The  second  planting  is  very  small  and  yel¬ 
low.  Oats  are  the  best  looking  crop  we 
have  now.  Hay  will  be  a  large  crop,  but 
it  is  weedy.  The  potato  crop  is  good  and 
bids  fair  to  give  average  yield,  d.  w.  m. 

Boonville,  N.  Y. 

Figures  given  me  to-day  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  principal  cheese  factory  in  our 
township  show  an  appreciable  increase  in 
the  supply  of  milk  over  the  same  period 
in  1901.  The  continued  rains  are  keeping 
pastures  much  better  than  usual  in  July. 
The  hay  crop  is  being  saved  very  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  due  to  cold,  cloudy 
weather.  There  was  a  large  acreage  of 
corn  planted,  but  it  is  now  only  the  size 
of  corn  June  15,  usually,  and  very  grassy. 
In  this  locality  practically  no  grain  is  fed 
milch  cows  from  turning  to  pasture  to  late 
Summer.  Acreage  and  condition  of  oats 
about  normal.  r.  j.  b. 

Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

In  this  section  the  condition  of  the  cows 
is  good.  They  are  in  good  flesh  and  in 
good  working  order.  The  supply  of  milk 
is  equal  to  that  of  last  season,  and  thus 
far  has  not  dropped  very  materially,  al¬ 
though  some  complaint  has  been  heard  the 
past  few  days  at  our  creameries.  The 
cause  of  the  drop  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  flies,  and  with  the  present  good  con¬ 
dition  of  our  pastures,  and  frequent  rains 
which  we  are  having,  I  do  not  anticipate 
as  great  a  decrease  in  yield  of  milk,  as 
usual  at  this  season.  It  is  hardly  possible 
for  the  pastures  to  dry  out  very  badly 
during  next  month,  as  we  have  had,  and 
still  continue  to  have,  frequent  heavy 
rains,  which  keep  the  grass  in  a  good, 
fresh  condition.  Our  farmers  are  feeding 
very  sparingly  of  grain  this  season,  owing 
to  the  high  price,  although  some  are  feed¬ 
ing  in  small  amounts;  bran  and  gluten 
feed  are  generally  used.  Owing  to  the 
very  poor  prospects  for  the  hay  crop,  early 
in  the  season,  quite  a  large  acreage  of  fod¬ 
der  corn,  especially  sweet  corn,  and  some 
oats  and  peas,  were  planted.  These  crops, 
especially  the  latter,  are  looking  excellent 
at  this  date.  The  corn  crop  is  promising 
but  late,  and  will  not  be  ready  for  feeding 
under  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  usual. 
Very  little  millet  is  grown  in  this  section. 
The  oats  and  peas  are  about  ready  for 
harvesting  now,  and  with  favorable 
weather  for  curing,  will  eke  out  our  hay 


crop  very  materially.  This  section  pos¬ 
sesses  some  very  good  cows.  Attention 
has  been  given  during  the  past  few  years 
to  the  breeding  of  a  better  class  of  dairy 
cows  in  this  section.  Improved  blood,  such 
as  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  very  largely,  so  that  the  quality  of 
the  milk  at  our  creameries  is  above  that 
of  sections  where  less  attention  has  been 
given  the  breeding  of  strictly  dairy  ani¬ 
mals.  One  creamery  man  told  me  recent¬ 
ly  that  he  is  now  taking  less  than  22 
pounds  of  milk  for  a  pound  of  butter.  In 
my  immediate  neighborhood  no  milk  is 
sold  direct  to  the  consumer,  it  being  all 
made  into  butter  or  cheese,  so  that  butter 
animals  have  been  bred  most  largely. 

Sugargrove,  Pa.  r.  j.  w. 


The  imported  starling,  says  the  South 
Australian  Journal  of  Agriculture,  is  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  all  over  Australia,  and  may 
possibly  become  as  great  a  pest  as  the 
sparrow.  Flocks  of  1,000  or  more  may  be 
seen  occasionally.  They  are  very  attentive 
on  sheep,  and  it  is  claimed  that  they  do 
much  good  by  picking  vermin  out  of  the 
fleeces.  Perhaps  the  benefit  may  be  over¬ 
balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  birds  befoul 
the  wool,  and,  anyway,  the  owners  cannot 
be  congratulated  upon  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  work  done  by  the  starlings  in 
ridding  their  sheep  of  a  few  of  the  vermin 
which  diminish  the  value  of  the  wool,  im¬ 
pair  the  health  of  the  sheep,  and  evidence 
the  stupid  neglect  of  their  owners  in  fail¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  vermin  by  dipping, 
which  operation  they  arc  required  by  law 
to  perform. 

Rice  meal,  according  to  the  Scientific 
American,  is  a  material  which  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  have  recently  been  using  in  increased 
quantities  as  a  food  for  dairy  cattle.  The 
advantages  of  rice  meal,  it  is  stated,  are 
its  high  percentage  of  oil,  which  averages 
about  12  per  cent,  some  samples  contain¬ 
ing  as  much  as  15  per  cent.  The  oil  is  one 
that  becomes  solid  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture.  possesses  a  sweet  odor  and  agree¬ 
able  taste,  and  is  in  every  way  a  satis¬ 
factory  food  constituent.  The  mild  and 
pleasant  flavor  of  the  meal  is  also  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  for  obviously  it  is  thus 
rendered  free  from  any  objectionable  prop¬ 
erties,  in  this  respect  to  dairy  produce, 
while  the  richness  of  the  ash  in  phosphoric 
acid  assists  in  making  it  well  adapted  to 
the  preparation  of  young  animals’  natural 
fool  Rice  meal  contains  a  comparatively 
low  percentage  of  nitrogen,  which  is  equal 
to  about  12  per  cent  of  albuminous  sub¬ 
stances,  but,  nevertheless,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  only  a  small  proportion,  these 
consist  of  albuminoids,  and  they,  as  nu¬ 
trients,  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
stituents  containing  this  element.  How¬ 
ever,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  present 
may  be  made  with  advantage,  and  as  the 
percentage  of  oil  Is  so  considerable,  it  is 
possible  to  mix  with  materials  poor  in  that 
ingredient,  and  yet  obtain  a  food  supply¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  amount.  For  example, 
by  adding  beans  and  peas  to  rice  meal,  in 
the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  the  latter 
to  one-third  of  the  former,  a  valuable  and 
digestible  feeding  stuff  may  be  prepared, 
for  these  leguminous  seeds,  although  poor 
in  oil,  are  very  rich  in  nitrogen. 


A  BOY  DOES 
A  MANS  WORK 


SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILLS 

REQUIRE  NO  EXTRA  HELP 
IN  TRASHY  GROUND. 

Discs  roll  over  or  cut  through  trash 
and  cover  all  the  seed.  * 

The  Disc  does  bettor  work  in  hard  or 
soft  ground  than  any  Hoe  or  Shoe  Drill. 

The  Superior  Disc  and  Superior  Feed 
make  seeding  easy  and  good  results  cer¬ 
tain. 

You  run  no  risk  when  you  buy  a 
Superior.  It  is  the  drill  for  drilling  all 
crops— Wheat,  Oats,  Cow  Peas,  Corn, 
etc.,  as  well  as  all  Grasses. 

Patents  sustained  in  highest  Courts. 

Your  request  on  a  postal  card  will 
bring  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  25. 

SUPERIOR  DRILL  GO - 

Springfield ,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


With  a 


WPER10R  DI5C  DRILL 


Seed  Sowing  Time  i 

Prepare  by  m 

buying  the  // 1[^  Perfect  I -ever  Regulation, 
standard 

Spangler 

Low-Down 
Grain  and 
Fertilizer 

DRILL 


8owa  all  main  and  maun  Fore©  feed  fertilizer  spreads  ertraly  all 

lumpy,  damp  or  dry  fertilizer*.  High  wheels,  broad  tiros,  low  wood  or 
it««l  frnmo,  light  draft.  Fully  warranted.  Writ©  for  free  catalogue. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  00.  505  Queen  St.,  York.  Pa. 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

’CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it, 

tr.  s.  butter  extractor  co. 

Kloomfleld,  N.  J. 


DeLaImL 

Cream  Separators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


PAYS  AT  THE  SCALES 

n fl N’T  FFFI1  licks’  Lice  and  Microbes  on  your  profits.  They  eat 
UUI1  I  ILLU  pounds  and  dollars  off  each  animal.  Comfort  your  live 
stock,  and  your  bank  account  withChloro-NapthoIeum  Dip.  It  stops  what’s 
the  matter— stops  and  kills  everything  that  is  catching— kills  the  parasites 
that  carry  diseases. 


Askyou  dealer ;  if  he  does  not  keep  ft,  send  to  us.  We  will  ship,  prepaid  1  p-il 
$1.50;  2  sals.,  $3.00;  5  Is.,  $6.75.  Special  prices  in  larger  lots.  Accept1 no ^substi¬ 
tute.  1  here  is  nothing  ‘‘just  as  good”  as  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip.  Write  for  our  Free 
book,  “The  Preventive  Treatment,**  Cattle,  jStieep,  Swine  or  I*oultrv 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  4  E.  5<>tH  St..  N.  Y.‘ 


.  j 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW 
COMPETITORS  ADMIT 
USERS  TESTIFY  ,  .  . 


THAT 


THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 
STANDS  WITHOUT  A  PEER 
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Its  record  at  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy  of  average  test  for 

50  CONSECUTIVE  RUNS  .  .  .0138 

has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  make.  This,  together  with  its  many 
other  points  of  excellence  and  superiority,  such  as 

EASY  RUNNING,  DURABILITY,  ENCLOSED  GEARS,  SAFETY, 

SELF-EMPTYING  BOWL,  STABILITY,  BEAUTY,  ETC., 

proves  conclusively  that 

THE  U.  S.  EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS. 

WHITE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 
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HUMOROUS 


Oft  through  the  stillness  of  the  Summer 
night 

We  see  the  Brick-Bat  take  his  rapid  flight. 
And,  with  unerring  aim,  descending 
straight, 

He  meets  a  cat  on  the  back-garden  gate. 
The  little  Brick-Bat  could  not  fly  alone— 
Oh,  no.  there  is  a  power  behind  the 
thrown.  —Cosmopolitan. 

Bragge:  “I  was  knocked  senseless  by 
a  cricket  ball  two  years  ago.”  The  Boy 
in  the  Corner:  “When  does  yer  expeck 
ter  get  over  it?” — Tit-Bits. 

“A  deaf-mute  has  a  big  advantage 
over  an  ordinary  man.”  “What  is 
that?”  “He  has  all  his  information  at 
his  fingers’  ends.” — Indianapolis  News. 

McJigger:  “The  robin  is  a  very  timid 
bird,  isn’t  it?”  Thingumbob:  “I  guess 
so.  At  any  rate  the  average  restaurant 
cook  can  make  it  quail.” — Philadelphia 
Press. 

“I  can  safely  say  that  no  man  ever 
attempted  to  bribe  me,  gentlemen.” 
Voice  in  the  Crowd:  “Don’t  be  down¬ 
hearted,  old  chap;  your  luck  may 
change.”-— Tit-Bits. 

Small  Boy:  “Please,  Grandad,  Effle 
and  I  want  to  make  a  coronation  illu¬ 
mination.  Daddy  says  we  mustn’t  burn 
the  packing-cases,  so  will  you  please  let 
us  have  your  wooden  leg?” — Punch. 

Mother  (who  has  been  out  for  the 
day):  “Tommy,  did  you  take  that  medi¬ 
cine  that  I  told  you  to,  when  I  was 
away?”  Tommy:  “No,  ma.  Willie 
Jones  came  in,  and  he  liked  it,  :o  I  ex¬ 
changed  it  with  him  for  a  sour  apple.” 
—The  King. 

Superintendent:  “It  is  our  usual 
custom  to  let  a  prisoner  work  at  the 
same  trade  in  here  as  he  did  outside. 
Now,  what  is  your  trade?  Shoemaker, 

blacksmith  or - ”  Prisoner:  “Please, 

sir,  I  was  a  traveling  salesman.” — In¬ 
dianapolis  Journal. 

“If  people  are  so  crazy  for  outdoor 
exercise  I  don’t  see  why  they  don’t  get 
up  garden-hoeing  parties  and  such 
things.”  “Wouldn’t  do  at  all.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  exercise  and  work  is 
that  exercise  accomplishes  nothing.” — 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"Does  your  son  intend  to  work  his 
way  through  college?”  asked  the  Sum¬ 
mer  boarder  of  the  farmer.  “Yes,  I 
reckon  he  do,”  replied  the  farmer;  “he’s 
goin’  to  take  one  o’  them  eddication- 
teached-by-mail  things,  an’  he  kin  keep 
right  on  workin’  th’  farm  fer  me!” — 
Cincinnati  Observer. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  Fit  RE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VK  Dealers 

Sroflts.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
ranee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


m TORNADO 

III  Slid  *r  LIND  ROLLERS. 

Write  us 

for  Special 
Delivered 
Prices. 

tV.  K.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Also  manufacturers  of  TORNADO  Feed  Cutters- 


THE  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  machine 
ever  used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the 
water  with  the  milk  or  require  power 
to  operate  it.  Every  farmer  makes 
creamery  butter  and  more  of  it.  It  has 
double  the  cooling  surface  or  that  of 
any  separator  made.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  them  or  write  direct  to 

Ell.  8.  CUSHMAN,  Sole  Mannfastnrer. 
Agent*  Wanted.  I*.  O.  Box  llQCenterrille,  la. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sires  and  styles,  ror  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.)  Ithaca,  E.  L 
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SPLENDID  FOR  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

Stanton,  Delaware. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  tested  all  your  goods  and  find 
them  as  you  represented  and  much  better  than  I 
expected.  I  fed  “  International  Stock  Food'*  to  my 
cows  which  had  been  losing  their  calves  for  two  years. 
This  spring  they  are  calving  all  right  and  are  having 
good  strong  calves.  Fraternally  yours, 

STANTON  STOCK  FARM, 


Per  James  Brown. 


“Interrmtlonil  Stoek  Pood”  is  prepared  from  Herbs,  Seeds,  Root»  »nd  F,»rkB. 


G 

) 


STOCK 


I 


^0NTA1N?^8^A8GE  FINE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE.  SHEEP,  GOATS,  HOGS,  POULTRY.  ETC. 

K”dr|oX  o?AntK^tdrU1  Th,  Editor  of  thU  Paper  wiil  toll  you  ‘hst  you  oughL  to  hsv^,,  Stock  Book  for  roforenea. 

„  .  „  «•  ™  ‘Z  ,S£ZL™TU™\  QuoBtlonst 

, . -d-B-..  -a.’**  .... .... "iimM.Tto.,1.  FTMI. to,  a.,.  c.,u  at*. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  In,  $1  ,000,000, 


,  OTOr  Q80  di  *  vw*/  fyv*  uvi.«,  • 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  a! 


nrai  roc  crLL  THESE  INTERNATIONAL  SfCCti  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  WORM  POWDER  INTERNATIONAL  CALL  CL  RE 

a  Sspotcash”  international  poultry  food:  international  colic  cure  international  heave  CURE 

•  guarantee  International  louse  killer,  international  harness  soap,  silver  pine  healing  oil,  etc .(•  - 


The  Universal  Bean  Harvester, 

The  profit  derived  from  the  growing 
of  beans  depends  largely  upon  quick 
ar.d  efficient  methods  of  harvesting 
them.  When  beans  are  ripe,  just  right, 
and  the  weather  favorable.  Harvesting 
should  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  quality — 
tlie  bright  and  salable  condition  of  the 
beans,  depends  upon  that.  All  hand 
labor  should  be  displaced  with  im¬ 
proved  machinery. 

This  Machine 
Harvests  Beans 

in  the  most  rapid  and  approved 
manner.  The  tempered  steel 
blades  cut  off  the  stems  of  two 
rmvs  of  beans  at  one  passage 
and  the  steel  rod  cleaners  sepa¬ 
rate  all  dirt,  etc.,  and  deliver 
the  two  rows  of  beans  into  one 
long  continuous  windrow. 

The  Harvester  is  made  of  best  —  _  — 7  .  „  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  , * v , _ 

material  throughout,  well  painted  and  varnished  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Pole  has  a  speelnl  shlftlnic 
lever  which  enables  the  machine  to  work  on  hillsides  as  well  as  on  the  level.  A  long  evener  and  neck- 
yoke  are  furnished  with  each  machine.  We  Guarantee  the  Harvester  In  every  respect.  Ask  }  ourioc 
dealer  for  the  Universal  Bean  Harvester.  If  not  found  there,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you 
ai  e  supplied.  Write  at  once  tor  catalogue  and  prices,  and  be  informed  on  the  subject. 

WIARD  PLOW  COMPANY,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


BLIZZARD” 

Feed  and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 

Does  everything,  cuts  hay, 
st  ci  w.  ensilage,  shreds  fodder 
arm  fills  I  lie  silo  to  any  height; 
all  done  by  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

Joseph  Dick 
Agricultural  Works, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


ENSILAGE 
MACHINERY 

Before  you  spend 
your  money  find  out 
what  we  can  do  for  you. 
Can  furnish  either 

BLOWERS  or 
CARRIERS. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  45 

Send  10c  for  PROF.  WOLVS  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 

Address, The  E.W.  Ross  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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The  Rale- Baldwin  and  Baldwin 

Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutters  excel  in  all  feed 
cutter  essentials.  They  require  less  power  than 
any  similar  machines  made.  They  cut  four  con¬ 
venient  lengths.  They  have  any  desired  length 
of  right,  left  and  straight  away  carriers.  They 
have  safety  fly  wheels  and  safety  treadle  levers.  They 
are  fast  cutters,  easy  to  feed  and  last  indefinitely.  It 
will  pay  to  get  our  illustrated  catalogue  before  buying. 

We  mall  it  tree. 

The  Belcher  &  T aylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falla,  Maaa. 


They 
save  time, 
labor,  feed 
and  money 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE  SUGAR  BEET. 

Great  Changes  in  Colorado  Farming. 

A  flat,  brown  expanse  of  country  stretches  along 
the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  in  southwestern 
Colorado.  Clumps  of  sagebrush  stand  out  on  the 
plains,  and  the  prickly  cactus  sends  up  a  modest 
growth.  Scant  herds  of  cattle  graze  over  the  range 
of  short  Buffalo  grass,  and  the  cheap  frame  ranch 
houses  are  far  apart.  No  cultivated  fields  or  green 
pastures  show  to  relieve  the  somber  landscape,  but 
in  the  distance  a  fringe  of  trees  marks  the  course  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  which  rising  far  away  in  the 
mountains,  is  supplied  through  the  dry  season  by  the 
melting  snows.  Quickly  the  scene 
changes.  From  the  car  window  we  see 
luxuriant  fields  of  Alfalfa,  ready  for 
cutting,  and  long  ricks  of  the  hay,  built 
low  and  with  flat  tops,  dot  the  _mead- 
ows;  the  first  and  second  crops  of  the 
season  have  been  harvested.  Here  is  a 
10-acre  plot  of  muskmelons  and,  just 
across  the  road,  a  field  of  low-growing, 
dark-green  vegetation  which  a  fellow 
passenger  tells  us  is  sugar  beets.  The 
country  becomes  more  populous,  the 
farm  homes  more  attractive,  and  the 
towns  assume  a  prosperous  air.  The 
train  rushes  over  a  culvert  spanning  a 
broad,  deep  canal,  a  main  irrigating 
ditch  from  which  the  water  supply  is 
drawn  to  change  a  sterile  plain  into 
one  of  the  most  productive  gardens  of 
the  world.  For  we  are  in  the  land  of 
perpetual  sunshine — the  Valley  of  the 
Arkansas.  To  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford 
belongs  the  credit  for  the  introduction 
of  Iho  two  principal  crops  of  the  region, 
and  it  has  been  nearly  10  years  since 
the  outside  world  tasted  a  Netted  Gem 
melon  from  this  place  and  clamored  for 
more.  I  ast  season  nearly  a  thousand 
carloads  of  this  variety  were  shipped  to 
all  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States,  every  town  along  the  line  bene¬ 
fiting  by  the  Rock  Ford  reputation.  It 
is  the  dry,  warm  and  sunny  weather 
and  the  application  of  water  just  when 
needed  that  contribute  to  grow  these 
melons  of  finest  quality. 

In  the  Spring  of  1900,  after  a  series  of 
experiments  and  growing  of  trial  acre¬ 
ages,  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company 
began  the  erection  of  a  great  factory  at 
Rocky  Ford  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  beets,  the  cost  of  building 
being  stated  at  $1,500,000,  and  in  capac¬ 
ity  the  second  largest  factory  in  the 
world.  From  800  to  1.000  tons  of  beets 
are  consumed  each  24  hours,  resulting 
in  a  product  of  150  tons  or  more  of  first- 
grade  granulated  sugar.  The  chemical 
processes  of  manufacture  necessitate  continuous  work, 
and  the  factory  operates  day  and  night,  two  12-hour 
“shifts”  of  men  being  employed.  Fig.  217  shows  a 
part  of  the  factory  proper,  the  boiler  house,  and  in  the 
foreground  the  lime  house,  where  the  lime  rock  in 
combination  with  coke  is  prepared  for  the  carbonation 
of  the  beet  juice. 

From  the  middle  of  March  until  April  1  the  beet 
grower  prepares  his  ground  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed,  and  although  some  planting  is  done  until  the 
middle  of  May,  the  early-sown  seed  gives  best  results. 
The  seed,  which  is  imported  from  Germany,  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  company  at  10  cents  per  pound,  and  20 


pounds  per  acre  are  usually  sown.  Some  Colorado- 
grown  se§d  is  being  used  this  season,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  prove  satisfactory.  The  soil  in  this  irrigated  dis¬ 
trict  is  a  black  sand  loam  of  no  considerable  depth  or 
richness,  and  although  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beet  company 
insists  on  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  exercises  a 
general  supervision  over  the  growing  fields.  If  the 
grower  has  no  drill  the  company  charges  75  cents  an 
acre  for  seeding.  The  rows  are  spaced  18  to  20  inches 
apart,  and  four  rows  are  drilled  at  a  through.  In  cul¬ 
tivating  a  single  horse  is  used,  the  gangs  of  the  plow 
taking  two  rows  at  a  time.  When  the  beet  plants 
have  grown  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  inches  the 


A  COLORADOlBEETpSUGAR  FACTORY.  Fig.  217. 


most  tedious  and  expensive  work  of  crop  growing  is 
at  hand — the  weeding  and  thinning  of  the  rows.  This 
is  sometimes  done  by  day  labor,  but  usually  by  con¬ 
tract,  and  costs  from  $6  to  $10  per  acre,  depending  on 
the  price  of  labor  and  foulness  of  the  field.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  cultivation  and  irrigating  the  crop  is  an 
average  additional  expense  of  $8. 

The  harvesting  is  done  late  in  September,  and  in 
the  months  of  October  and  November.  A  four-horse 
team  attached  to  a  beet  plow  loosens  the  roots  from 
the  soil,  and  they  are  pulled  and  topped  by  hand 
labor.  When  outside  help  is  employed  this  is  usually 
done  by  Mexicans  under  a  contract  price  of  60  cents 


per  ton.  Fig.  218  shows  a  Mexican  family  in  the  beet 
fields.  If  the  beets  are  not  hauled  directly  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  or  cars  they  are  thrown  into  piles  of  two  or  four 
tons,  and  lightly  covered  with  earth,  and  in  case  they 
are  held  into  freezing  weather  five  or  six  inches  of 
earth  is  heaped  over  them.  For  this  extra  work  of 
“siloing”  the  grower  receives  20  cents  per  ton.  The 
yield  of  beets  varies,  depending  upon  the  nature  and 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  skill  of  the  grower.  Some 
fields  produce  18  tons  or  more  per  acre,  while  an 
average  yield  is  eight  to  12  tons.  At  the  receiving 
stations  the  beets  are  weighed  and  a  sample  lot  of 
beets  from  each  load  is  taken  to  be  sent  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  laboratory  for  analysis.  Payment  is  made  on 
basis  of  the  sugar  content,  $4  per  ton  for 
beets  showing  15  per  cent  of  sugar  or 
under,  and  one-third  of  a  dollar  for  each 
additional  percentage.  Some  fields  give 
a  percentage  of  20  to  24  per  cent,  but  the 
average  is  lower.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  gross  returns  generally  give  $50  to 
$80  per  acre,  with  an  expense  of  $28  to 
$35  per  acre. 

The  factory  at  Rocky  Ford  consumes 
the  beets  from  10,000  acres.  “Dumps” 
are  built  at  every  station  along  the  line 
of  railway  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  the 
roots  are  shipped  to  the  factory  in  flat 
cars.  A  sealed  sample  sack  of  beets  of 
each  lot  is  sent  to  the  laboratory  by  the 
station  weigher.  Other  factories  in  Col¬ 
orado  under  various  managements  are 
located  at  Loveland,  Sugar  City  and 
Grand  Junction.  A  factory  at  Fort  Col¬ 
lins  and  one  at  Longmont  are  contem¬ 
plated  for  this  season.  In  climates  and 
soils  suited  to  the  growing  of  beets  this 
industry  is  capable  ^extensive  and  pro¬ 
fitable  development.  In  California,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Michigan  and  Utah  especially  can 
we  expect  rapid  advancement. 

WALTER  A.  WITHROW. 

“KNOWING  HOW.” 

The  Boy  Problem. 

Mr.  Boardman’s  article  on  page  479 
appealed  to  me  strongly,  because,  for  a 
year  or  more,  I  have  occasionally  acted 
the  part  of  farm  boy,  and  I  have  felt 
keenly  the  want  of  knowing  how  to  do 
things.  There  is  a  difference  In  boys, 
and  a  difference  in  the  men  they  work 
with.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  boy 
who  has  the  “gumption”  to  think  out 
for  himself  the  best  way  to  do  a  thing, 
but  more  often  he  lacks  this  quality, 
and  if  he  has  not  a  wise  instructor  he 
is  likely  to  go  through  life  handicapped, 
making  extra  work  for  himself  and  oth¬ 
ers,  and  doing  things  always  wrong  end 
to.  Often  men  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  help  a  boy  are  exasperating  and  unreasonable.  They 
are  perhaps  impatient,  and  scold  the  boy  for  his  awk¬ 
wardness,  expecting  him  to  know  by  instinct  just  how 
a  thing  should  be  done.  A  neighbor  helped  on  our 
haying  one  day  this  year.  I  “stowed”  the  loads  and 
“mowed  away.”  I  was  anxious  to  have  him  give  me 
points,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  how  to  do  the 
work  very  well.  He  did  not  give  me  a  word  of  ad¬ 
vice,  but  wlien  the  work  was  done  he  criticised  it 
rather  ill-naturedly.  Then  there  is  the  man  who 
laughs  at  you  and  ridicules  your  work,  but  will  not 
give  you  a  bit  of  information  as  to  the  way  you  should 
do  it  Very  rarely  there  is  a  man  who  has  the  talent 
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for  teaching,  and  can  explain  to  a  boy  why  a  thing 
should  be  done  thus  and  so,  and  can  impart  the 
knowledge  without  impatience  or  ridicule  and  with¬ 
out  arousing  resentment 

All  those  who  have  young  people  working  with 
them  should,  I  think,  feel  that  it  is  a  serious  respon¬ 
sibility.  In  a  large  measure  it  rests  with  them  as  to 
whether  the  boy  or  girl  will  be  a  useful  member  of 
society,  capable,  systematic,  helpful;  or  inefficient, 
slovenly,  and  always  standing  in  his  or  her  own  light. 
Let  the  one  who  has  the  experience  remember  that 
the  boy  is  young,  and  not  expect  too  much  of  him. 
There  may  be  times  when  it  is  well  to  let  him  think 
things  out  for  himself,  but  when  explanations  are 
needed  let  them  be  given  patiently,  and  so  that  the 
boy  will  understand  the  why  and  wherefore.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  impress  the  boy  with  the  idea  that  there  is 
a  best  way  to  do  everything,  even  to  the  hanging  up 
of  a  harness,  or  bringing  in  wood,  and  that  the  best 
way  is  usually  the  easiest  and  quickest,  and  will  save 
himself  and  others  time  and  trouble.  Perhaps  in  no 
way  uo  people  make  themselves  so  much  work  as  in 
mislaying  tools.  It  is  very  annoying  to  want  a  ham¬ 
mer  or  screw-driver  and  not  be  able  to  find  it  in  its 
usual  place.  One  has  to  rack  one’s  brains  to  think 
where  the  tool  was  used  last,  and  much  valuable  time 
is  wasted.  If  a  boy  acquires  the  habit  of  always  put¬ 
ting  things  in  their  places  after  using  them  it  will  be 
of  great  value  to  him  all  his  life.  Another  waste  of 
time  and  strength  is  that  occasioned  by  one’s  fore¬ 
thought  coming  afterwards.  Very  often  it  may'seem 
a  waste  of  time  to  stop  and  think  just  how  to  do  a 
piece  of  work,  but  it  is  really  a  much  shorter  way 
than  to  rush  into  the  work,  hurry  through  it,  then 
find  it  all  wrong,  and  either  have  to  do  it  over,  or  else 
be  constantly  irritated  by  the  sight  of  a  botched  piece 
of  work.  It  is  really  astonishing  how  many  wrong 
things  a  green  hand  will  do  in  attempting  for  the 
first  time  even  a  simple  piece  of  work.  It  seems  cruel 
to  let  them  keep  blundering  along  in  this  way,  even 
if  they  are  to  learn  the  right  way  in  time.  Why  not 
tell  them  of  the  short  cut  and  save  them  weary 
traveling?  The  know-it-all  boy  may  need  a  little 
wholesome  snubbing  or  ridicule,  but  the  one  who  is 
sensitive  and  has  a  poor  opinion  of  himself  needs 
more  considerate  treatment.  Boys  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  hating  work,  but  probably  none  of  us  likes  to 
do  work  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  do  and  take  no 
interest  in.  After  we  have  learned  how  and  can  do  a 
nice  piece  of  work,  we  enjoy  it.  Perhaps  if  boys  were 
shown  the  best  ways  of  doing  things  and  realized  the 
importance  of  small  details  they  would  sooner  get 
over  their  “laziness,”  and  come  to  see  the  blessing 
that  labor  really  is.  susan  brown  robbins. 


M  APES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

That  Henhouse  Window. 

Of  course,  it  should  have  one,  and  a  good-sized  one.  I 
once  saw  a  farmer’s  henhouse  warmly  built  and  fairly 
good  otherwise,  with  a  single  pane'  of  glass  to  make  it 
light  enough  for  the  hens  to  know  when  morning  came, 
and  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  to  work  again.  He  had 
a  lot  of  old  sashes  from  a  torn-down  house,  that  were 
lying  idle,  but  he  “didn’t  know  that  hens  needed  light  in 
the  house.”  But  why  does  Mr.  Mapes  put  that  window 
in  his  colony  houses  close  to  the  west  end?  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  his  stories  of  his  hen  business,  and 
think  that  his  experiences  have  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  poultry  industry  of  the  country.  His  con¬ 
clusions  and  practices  seem  to  be  the  result  of  careful 
reasoning  and  hard  study.  But  the  why  of  the  location 
of  that  window  puzzles  me.  My  only  use  for  a  window 
in  the  Winter  is  to  let  in  as  much  direct  sunlight  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Nothing  beats  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  puri¬ 
fying  and  sweetening  a  house  (in  connection  with  fresh 
outside  air  whenever  possible),  and  sunshine  is  a  great 
germ  destroyer.  So  we  want  all  we  can  get  of  it  in  the 
house.  My  long  house  has  a  wide  door  at  the  east  end, 
close  to  the  south  side,  with  a  wire-netting  door  inside 
this,  so  the  outside  door  can  be  left  open  to  let  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  stream  nearly  the  length  of  the  house  long  before 
it  shines  in  the  south  windows.  And  did  you  never  notice 
how  many  more  sunny  mornings  we  have  than  after¬ 
noons?  I  have,  and  a  photographer  friend,  whose  pic¬ 
ture-printing  operations  depend  largely  on  the  sunlight, 
tells  me  that  we  have  about  three  sunny  mornings  to 
one  sunny  afternoon.  With  the  window  located  as  Mr. 
Mapes  has  it,  no  direct  sunlight  would  strike  into  the 
house  to  any  extent  till  nearly  noon.  Then  with  the 
preponderance  of  sun  in  the  forenoon  as  stated,  the  sum 
total  of  hours  of  sun  received  by  the  hens  would  be 
largely  reduced.  Or  does  he  make  up  for  this  by  opening 
the  door  at  the  opposite  end?  If  so,  how  about  stormy 
weather,  and  driving  winds?  Let  us  know,  Mr.  Mapes, 
what  the  “Deacon”  thinks  about  that  window!  But 
speaking  of  windows,  how  many  have  tried  those  made 
of  strong  muslin  or  some  similar  cloth  in  place  of  glass? 
There  are  numerous  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  cloth. 
In  the  first  place,  it  Is  cheaper.  No  sashes  are  needed,  a 
strong  frame  to  fit  the  opening  being  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Though  the  cloth  might  not  last  so  long  as  glass, 
provided  no  accidents  occur  to  the  latter,  it  is  more  eas'.ly 
and  cheaply  replaced  if  they  do  occur.  It  is  simply 
tacked  snugly  and  firmly  to  the  frames.  Its  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  over  glass  is  in  the  fact  that  it  allows  air  to  pass 
through  it,  thus  affording  ventilation  as  well  as  light.  In 
a  tightly-closed  house,  in  cold  weather,  moisture  will 
accumulate  on  the  glass  as  well  as  on  the  walls,  and  if 


the  windows  and  doors  be  not  opened  during  the  day,  so 
as  to  air  thoroughly,  the  house  becomes  damp  and  un¬ 
wholesome.  This  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  cloth  for  win¬ 
dows.  Again,  the  use  of  too  much  glass  in  a  house  makes 
it  too  warm  during  a  sunny  day,  followed  by  such  a 
radiation  of  heat  at  night  that  there  is  too  great  contrast 
between  the  day  and  night  temperature.  Glass  windows 
should  have  shutters  or  curtains  for  use  on  cold  nights. 
While  the  cloth  admits  plenty  of  light  and  heat  during 
sunny  days,  it  is  tempered  somewhat,  and  the  radiation 
of  heat  at  night  is  much  lessened,  thus  equalizing  to  a 
certain  extent  the  day  and  night  temperatures.  The 
cloth  windows  have  several  advantages  and  few  disad¬ 
vantages.  Try  one  and  report.  f.  h.  v. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Deacon  had  to  scratch 
his  head  when  he  read  this  letter.  It  looked  aS 
though  our  window  was  in  the  wrong  place. 

“Come  on,”  said  the  Deacon,  as  he  hunted  up  a 
pocket  compass.  “Let  us  investigate.  Just  as  I  ex¬ 
pected,”  as  we  stopped  at  one  of  the  houses.  “Here 
you  have  been  telling  that  these  houses  face  south, 
while  the  compass  says  this  one  faces  at  least  10  de¬ 
grees  east  of  south,  and  this  seems  to  be  about  a  fair 
sample  of  the  way  they  are  all  set.” 

The  Deacon  then  called  my  attention  to  the  win¬ 
dow  sill,  which  is  2 y2  feet  above  the  floor.  Where 
so  many  cattle  and  hogs  are  running  about,  it  is  not 
wise  to  let  the  window  extend  down  to  the  floor.  A 
cow  is  as  apt  to  break  a  window  with  her  “reverse 
end”  (in  turning  around),  as  she  is  with  her  horns. 
The  Winter  sun  hugs  the  horizon  all  the  morning, 
and  by  the  time  it  gets  high  enough,  so  that  its 
beams  reach  down  to  the  floor,  where  the  hens  are, 
it  has  advanced  far  enough  south,  so  that  after  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  slight  eastern  exposure  referred  to, 
the  floor  is  first  bathed  in  sunlight  at  the  extreme 
western  corner.  From  here  it  moves  clear  across 
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the  floor,  until  it  begins  to  climb  the  siding  on  the 
eastern  end,  unless  intercepted  by  the  cloudy  after¬ 
noons  referred  to.  The  dust  box  is  located  at  a  point 
on  the  floor  where  the  direct  beams  of  the  sun  strike 
it  just  after  mid-day.  A  hen  likes  a  warm  bath  much 
better  than  a  cold  one.  Set  the  dust  box  where  F.  H. 
V.’s  morning  sun,  from  his  open  door,  can  strike  it, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  Biddy  will  stand  on 
one  foot  and  look  down  at  it.  Old  Sol  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  get  in  his  work.  Set  it  where  my  after¬ 
noon  sun  shines  into  it,  and  the  hens  will  vie  with 
each  other  to  see  who  can  raise  the  biggest  fog. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  we  have  more  sunny  morn¬ 
ings  than  afternoons,  it  is  also  true  that  a  henhouse' 
is  generally  cold  in  the  morning  and  warm  in  the. 
afternoon. 

“Well,”  said  the  Deacon,  “I  guess  we  will  leave 
the  window  as  it  is  for  the  present.” 

I  am  in  no  hurry  to  try  cloth  instead  of  glass  for 
the  hennery  window.  My  chief  use  for  a  window  at 
all,  is  to  prevent  storms  from  beating  into  the  house. 
Glass  does  this  better  than  cloth.  While  better  ven¬ 
tilation  can  be  secured  by  the  cloth,  still  better  can 
be  secured  by  wire  netting  and  better  light  as  well. 
Our  windows  are  opened  by  sliding  them  back  inside 
the  house.  One  reason  they  were  located  close  to 
western  end,  was  to  give  plenty  of  room  to  slide 
towards  the  east  before  striking  the  door  post.  They 
are  probably  wide  open  90  per  cent  of  the  year, 
where  they  are  safe  from  breakage,  and  from  the 
action  of  the  weather.  I  had  to  fight  every  carpenter 
I  employed  to  get  them  fitted  loosely  enough.  They 
should  have  at  least  one-quarter  inch  play  in  every 
direction.  If  fitted  tighter,  a  little  dirt-  or  ice  will 
surely  prevent  quick  opening  or  shutting,  when  in 
the  greatest  hurry.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I 
predict  that  in  the  near  future  the  warm  house, 
which  takes  the  place  in  Winter  egg  production  that 
the  modern  cow  barn  now  takes  in  Winter  milk 
making,  will  have  the  window  wide  open  at  night, 
with  nothing  but  wire  netting  to  prevent  a  fox  from 
walking  in  and  picking  the  hens  from  the  perches. 

RASPBERRIES  AND  BROILERS— Here  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  New  York: 

How  can  you  raise  100  bushels  of  raspberries  as  easily 
as  50  bushels  of  corn,  and  how  much  do  you  get  a  quart 
for  them?  What  price  do  you  receive  for  your  broilers? 
Hoosick,  N.  Y.  reader. 

In  starting  out  to  raise  raspberries  in  place  of 


corn,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  select  a  good  piece  of 
ground.  Any  good  soil  that  can  be  depended  on  for 
50  bushels  of  corn  (shelled)  will  answer.  Care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  select  a  spot  where  heavy  snow 
banks  are  likely  to  form.  This  can  be  done  at  once. 
When  a  snow  bank  settles,  it  is  sure  to  break  the 
canes  down  more  or  less.  If  now  in  sod,  it  should 
be  plowed  at  once.  Next  Spring  prepare  as  you 
would  for  early  potatoes,  marking  out  3%  feet  apart 
Plant  each  alternate  row  with  potatoes.  In  the  rest 
of  the  rows  set  good  Cuthbert  raspberry  plants,  every 
two  feet.  This  close  setting  insures  a  larger  first 
crop,  and  is  no  detriment  afterwards.  Give  both  po¬ 
tatoes  and  raspberries  clean  culture  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  This  will  be  assured  if  the  surface  soil 
is  all  stirred  weekly,  either  with  hoe,  rake  or  culti¬ 
vator.  All  weeds  can  thus  be  easily  killed  while  still 
hardly  above  ground,  and  a  dust  mulch  will  secure 
the  necessary  moisture  in  case  of  dry  weather.  A 
few  berries  can  be  picked  this  first  season,  if  good 
strong  plants  are  set.  The  potato  rows  being  seven 
feet  apart  will  be  likely  to  give  more  than  a  half 
crop  of  extra  fine  tubers.  The  next  Spring,  set  strong 
stakes  at  each  end  of  the  rows,  stringing  a  telephone 
wire  (No.  12  or  14)  tightly  over  each  row.  If  the 
rows  are  long,  smaller  stakes,  every  three  or  four 
rods  apart,  should  be  used  to  hold  the  wire  at  the 
proper  height  from  the  ground.  This  will  depend 
somewhat  on  length  of  canes  secured;  2%  to  three 
feet  is  about  right  as  the  canes  grow  with  us.  Now 
tie  a  bunch  of  the  canes  (four  to  six  if  possible)  tight¬ 
ly  to  the  wire  every  two  feet.  Strings  can  be  used  for 
this,  but  I  find  a  short  piece  of  soft  small  wire  (No. 
19  or  20)  to  be  preferable  to  strings.  This  is  cheaper 
and  quicker  than  strings,  and  is  sure  not  to  break 
before  the  season  is  over.  Now  take  the  clippers 
and  cut  off  the  tied  canes  six  inches  above  the  wire, 
and  also  all  laterals  from  them,  six  inches  from  main 
stems,  together  with  all  superfluous  canes  found  in 
the  row.  These  may  either  be  cut  close  to  the 
ground  or  pulled.  After  the  fruiting  stems  have 
grown,  you  will  have  a  continuous  hedge  of  berries, 
as  high  as  the  ordinary  picker  can  reach.  Give  clean 
level  culture  up  to  close  of  picking  time,  fertilize  as 
you  would  for  a  good  crop  of  corn,  and  repeat  the 
process  year  after  year,  cutting  away  all  old  wood 
each  Spring  at  trimming  time.  We  count  on  our 
best  crops  the  second  or  third  season.  As  the  roots 
grow  older,  they  are  more  liable  to  winterkill.  I  was 
the  first  to  practice  this  method,  at  least  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  now  a  good  many  farmers’  families  are  rais¬ 
ing  from  one-fourth  to  two  or  three  acres.  Picking 
time  comes  right  in  vacation,  and  many  school  girls 
and  boys  earn  enough  to  buy  a  new  dress  or  a  new 
watch  in  the  berry  patches.  Two  cents  per  quart  is 
the  usual  price  paid,  and  a  smart  boy  or  girl  can  pick 
40  to  60  quarts  a  day.  Raspberries  are  selling  for  14 
cents  per  quart  at  this  writing  (July  24)  in  New  York 
market,  with  probabilities  of  their  bringing  16  to  20 
cents  before  the  season  is  over.  One  can  often  pick 
a  quart  of  the  ripe  berries  from  such  a  hedge  at  a 
single  picking,  every  three  or  four  feet.  We  have 
picked  35  bushels  from  an  acre  at  one  picking.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  other  localities,  other  varieties  may  do  better 
than  Cuthbert.  Shaffer,  Colossal  and  Columbian  arc 
very  prolific  with  us,  but  do  not  stand  shipment,  un¬ 
less  canned  on  the  farm. 

Our  June-picked  broilers  netted  us  32  cents  per 
pound,  and  thus  far  in  July  they  are  bringing  25 
cents  per  pound.  o.  w.  mapes. 


A  NEW  POTATO  HARVESTER. 

About  15  years  ago  a  new  machine  was  reported 
from  Michigan — said  to  dig  potatoes  and  load  them 
on  a  wagon.  The  report  proved  unreliable,  and  since 
that  time  we  have  been  hunting  for  such  a  machine. 
Up  to  last  year  the  nearest  we  came  to  it  was  an 
account  of  a  man  who  hitched  a  traction  engine  to  a 
Hoover  digger  with  a  large  stone  boat  behind  it.  The 
engine  hauled  this  outfit  across  the  field  and  most 
of  the  potatoes  were  landed  on  the  stone  boat.  Now 
we  hear  of  a  new  harvester  manufactured  at  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.  A  picture  of  the  machine  is  shown  at 
Fig.  219,  and  J.  Colgrove,  the  inventor,  gives  this 
account  of  it: 

“The  principal  features  of  the  machine  are  a  shovel 
which  can  be  set  to  run  at  any  desired  depth,  an  end¬ 
less  chain  carrier  in  rear  of  shovel,  a  revolving  cylin¬ 
der  in  rear  of  chain,  a  potato  elevator  projecting 
into  rear  end  of  cylinder,  and  a  potato  sacker  in  rear 
of  elevator.  The  heads  or  chines  of  the  cylinder  are 
supported  and  revolve  upon  trucks  or  rollers.  The 
periphery  of  the  cylinder  is  composed  of  small  rods 
placed  a  proper  distance  apart  to  retain  the  potatoes, 
and  within  the  cylinder  attached  to,  and  revolving 
therewith,  is  a  spiral  which  operates  like  an  augur, 
and  forces  the  potatoes  back  until  finally  by  an  in¬ 
genious  device  the  potatoes  are  carried  up  on  to  the 
elevator  which  delivers  them  into  sacks.  In  operat¬ 
ing  this  machine  two  men  and  four  horses  are  re¬ 
quired  when  the  potatoes  are  sacked,  but  when 
dumped  in  piles  in  the  field  one  man  only  is  needed. 
The  machine  is  capable  of  harvesting  1,000  bushels 
in  10  hours,  or,  ordinarily,  will  dig  from  four  to  five 
acres  per  day.  I  might  add  that  the  cylinder  re¬ 
volves  slowly;  the  potatoes  and  lumps  continually 
roll  to  the  bottom  thereof,  which  action  breaks  the 
lumps  and  sifts  out  the  dirt.  The  vines  are  carried 
through  the  machine  and  dropped  on  the  gre  und.” 
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“FERTILIZER  FARMING”  TO  DATE . 

Some  Changes  in  Crops  and  Rotation. 

•  Part  I. 

Ten  years  ago  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Fertilizer 
Farming”  I  described  some  of  the  operations  on  Long 
Island  farms.  One  of  the  most  interesting  places 
visited  at  that  time  was  the  Hewlett  farm  at  Mer¬ 
rick.  I  visited  this  farm  again  this  year  on  June  26, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  readers  will  be  interested  in 
studying  some  of  the  changes  and  developments  that 
10  years  have  brought  about. 

The  soil  of  this  farm  is  light — backing  down  upon 
the  salt  marsh.  Mr.  Lewis's  farm  at  Cranbury,  N. 
J.,  would  pass  for  a  heavy  or  compact  loam,  but  the 
soil  of  the  Hewlett  farm  is  much  lighter,  part  of  it 
coming  close  to  sand.  Ten  years  ago  I  found  much 
the  same  rotation  as  that  followed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  viz., 
corn  planted  on  sod,  followed  by  potatoes,  wheat  and 
grass  for  two  years.  What  struck  me  as  remarkable 
at  the  time  was  the  fact  that  the  Hewletts  were  using 
3,000  pounds  of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  per  acre 
on  potatoes!  Most  of  it  was  spread  on  with  a  shovel 
and  harrowed  in;  a  comparatively  small  quantity  be¬ 
ing  put  in  the  drill.  The  elder  Mr.  Hewlett  at  one 
time  bought  and  used  large  quantities  of  New  York 
stable  manure.  Long  Island  farmers  at  that  time  be¬ 
lieved  that  profitable  farming  without  stable  manure 
was  impossible.  Not  only  did  they  think  that  the 
stable  manure  gave  them  the  cheapest  and  best  plant 
food,  but  it  was  felt  that  this  light  and  open  soil  de¬ 
manded  a  bulky  product  like  manure  to  provide  need¬ 
ed  vegetable  matter.  It  is  now  an  old  story  how  Mr. 
Hewlett  was  induced  to  try  an  equal  value  of  fertil¬ 
izer  by  the  side  of  manure  applied  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  The  fertil¬ 
izer  gave  more  and  better  potatoes,  but 
that  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  old  farmer, 
for  he  felt,  as  others  did,  that  the  plant 
food  in  the  fertilizer  was  all  used  up  by 
the  potatoes.  They  had  somehow  formed 
the  idea  that  manure  was  the  roast  beef 
of  the  plant’s  dinner — the  part  that  would 
stay  by  or  “stick  to  the  ribs.”  When  the 
grain  was  harvested  the  fertilizer  was 
still  ahead  of  the  manure,  and  when  the 
grass  also  showed  marked  superiority 
Mr.  Hewlett  was  satisfied  with  the  dem¬ 
onstration,  and  from  that  time  no  ma¬ 
nure  has  been  bought.  Ten  years  ago  I 
found  a  farm  of  90  acres.  Since  that 
time  the  elder  Mr.  Hewlett  has  passed 
away.  His  son  George  formed  a  farm 
partnership  with  another  young  farmer, 

Mr.  Smith.  The  two  farms  united, 
with  some  additional  rented  land,  give 
them  210  acres  which  are  well  and  skill¬ 
fully  tilled.  New  crops  and  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  culture  have  been  introduced  since 
“Fertilizer  Farming”  was  written,  but 
the  old  fertilizer  foundation  remains  the 
same.  They  still  use  3,000  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre  when  planting  pota¬ 
toes.  This  insures  a  good  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  also  furnishes  food  for  the  grain 
and  grass  which  follow.  Our  scientific 
men  have  demonstrated  to  their  full  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  800  pounds  of  fertilizer  is 
all  that  should  be  economically  supplied 
to  an  acre  of  potatoes.  This  amount,  they  say,  con¬ 
tains  far  more  plant  food  than  the  potato  crop  re¬ 
moves.  What  are  we  to  say  to  this  when  two  keen 
business  men  like  Hewlett  and  Smith,  after  repeated 
trials,  find  that  they  cannot  afford  to  use  less  than 
3,000  pounds  per  acre?  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
scientific  experiment,  nor  do  I  advise  every  farmer 
to  use  fertilizers  on  this  wholesale  plan.  We  must 
apply  the  pocketbook  test  to  farming  and  use  enough 
manure  or  fertilizer  to  leave  a  balance.  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  the  most  prosperous  Long 
Island  farmers  are  those  who  use  at  least  a  ton  to 
the  acre  on  potatoes.  Bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not 
trying  to  write  a  special  plea  for  the  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizers.  I  am  just  giving  the  facts  about  what  seems 
to  me  a  remarkable  system  of  farming. 

I  want  to  make  a  comparison  between  Mr.  Hew¬ 
lett’s  plan  of  feeding  the  crop  and  that  followed  by 
Mr.  Lewis.  The  latter  has  gradually  worked  into 
dairy  farming — at  a  fair  profit.  His  soil  is  heavy  and 
well  adapted  to  corn  and  grass,  and  he  has  found  it 
profitable  to  utilize  his  cornstalks  by  cutting  them 
into  a  silo.  This  with  purchased  grain  makes  more 
and  better  manure,  which  has  undoubtedly  helped  the 
farm.  Mr.  Hewlett,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  no 
stock  except  work  horses  and  cows  for  home  sup¬ 
plies  of  milk.  While  working  a  light  soil  which,  in 
theory,  one  would  think  needed  heavy  dressings  of 
manure,  he  has  made  no  effort  to  increase  his  sup- 
P \jt  ani  has  no  desire  to  do  so.  Instead  of  feeding 
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his  cornstalks  he  sells  them  as  well  as  hay,  straw 
and  grain,  making  up  to  the  farm  for  the  manurial 
loss  thus  sustained  by  the  heavy  use  of  fertilizers. 
This  has  now  been  going  on  for  years,  and  the  fact 
that  the  farm  grows  stronger  and  more  productive 
each  year  tells  the  desired  story.  While  Mr.  Lewis 
has  added  cows  as  a  new  department  of  fertilizer 
farming,  Mr.  Hewlett  has  added  new  crops,  such  as 
asparagus,  sweet  corn,  Lima  beans  and  cabbage  to 
the  old  rotation.  He  also  grows  rye  instead  of  wheat. 

In  fact,  the  introduction  of  these  new  crops  and  the 
ability  to  use  fertilizers  freely  has  in  many  cases 
wiped  out  the  old  rotation  entirely.  For  example,  it 
is  often  profitable  to  follow  rye  with  yellow  turnips. 

In  that  case  no  clover  or  grass  will  be  seeded  in  the 
rye.  After  harvest  the  stubble  will  be  plowed,  a 
liberal  dose  of  fertilizer  added  and  the  turnips  drilled 
in  time  to  harvest  a  fine  crop.  We  can  see  that  Mr. 
Lewis,  with  his  well-ordered  and  exact  rotation, 
could  not  do  this  successfully,  but  would  seed  to  grass 
and  clover  in  the  rye,  and  cut  hay  for  two  years. 

But  I  can  describe  the  crops  and  manner  of  growing 
them  better  in  another  article.  h.  w.  c. 

BIRDS,  CHERRIES  AND  SENTIMENT. 

On  page  494  Geo.  T.  Powell  tells  us  that  he  plants 
cherries  for  the  birds,  and  they  are  satisfied  with 
what  he  allots  them,  and  not  two  per  cent  of  his  best 
cherries  are  taken.  He  furthermore  assures  us  that 
if  his  plan  were  followed  we  would  have  hut  little 
loss  or  annoyance.  I  regret  to  report  that  this 
method  has  not  been  effective  on  this  place.  Many 
trees,  in  full  bearing,  have  been  given  up  entirely  to 
the  birds  for  years,  for  we  are  emphatically  bird- 


lovers,  and  gunners  are  rigorously  excluded,  and  yet 
this  year  while  promptly  devouring  their  generous 
portion  the  birds  have  eaten  nearly  everything  in 
sight,  In  spite  of  all  we  could  devise  to  prevent  it. 
Gently  “shooing”  them  away  did  not  move  them  to 
pity,  and  even  the  gun,  fired  not  to  kill,  but  just  to 
frighten  them,  failed  to  intimidate  them.  They  got 
away  with  nearly  the  entire  crop,  including  the  sour 
cherries,  and  then  promptly  went  to  work  on  the 
currants  and  raspberries  until  the  ground  was  paint¬ 
ed  red  with  their  litter.  Does  it  not  look  a  little  as 
if  we  were  having  rather  too  much  of  the  so-called 
bird  protection  in  this  locality?  Mr.  Powell  also 
states  that  rather  than  kill  the  birds  he  would  plant 
cherries  and  let  them  have  the  entire  crop.  This 
may  be  all  right  for  him,  and  his  pleasure  as  well  as 
privilege,  but  we  thought  we  had  urgent  need  for  the 
cherry  money  this  year,  and  missed  it  because  the 
dear  birds  were  so  abundant  and  so  voracious.  A 
recent  writer  used  a  rather  lame  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  birds  when  he  compared  them  to  the  hired 
man.  saying  that  because  we  do  not  object  to  paying 
the  hired  man  his  wages  we  should  not  object  to  the 
birds  taking  as  their  wages,  the  small  amount  of 
fruit  that  they  use.  No  one  should  object  to  a  fair 
allowance  for  our  friends  the  birds,  but  when  they 
take  all  we  have  it  is  just  as  if  the  hired  man  said  to 
the  farmer:  “Turn  over  to  me  in  addition  to  my  pay 
every  cent  you  have.”  This  is  a  serious  practical 
question  in  the  consideration  of  which  gush  or  senti¬ 
ment  should  not  be  accorded  undue  prominence. 

Hudson,  N.  Y,  j.  y.  p. 
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FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY. 

Oiling  and  Repairing  Harness. 

Part  XI. 

The  slack  spell  that  we  have  in  our  work  every 
Summer  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  fore  part 
of  July  is  used  to  good  advantage  in  oiling  harness. 
We  prefer  to  oil  it  at  this  time  in  preference  to 
March,  for  several  reasons.  The  harness  may  be 
dried  outdoors  in  the  sun,  thereby  saving  a  fire.  Har¬ 
ness  oiled  in  the  Spring  usually  becomes  very  dirty 
and  hard  by  this  time,  especially  if  we  have  a  rainy 
Spring.  We  usually  have  dry  weather  at  this  season, 
and  this  allows  the  oil  to  work  thoroughly  into  the 
leather.  After  being  taken  apart  each  piece  is  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  with  common  soap  and  warm  water. 
A  scrub  brush  aids  materially  in  the  washing.  The 
harness  is  then  hung  on  a  rack  and  allowed  to  dry 
for  three  or  four  hours.  The  first  coat  of  oil  is  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  leather  is  thoroughly  dry,  as  it  takes 
the  oil  much  better  than  when  allowed  to  become  too 
dry.  No  pieces  after  being  washed  are  allowed  to 
stand  over  night  without  oiling.  A  low  bench  made 
of  boards  laid  on  saw-horses  is  used  for  oiling.  Each 
piece  is  spread  on  the  bench  and  oil  applied  with  a 
cloth,  then  it  is  hung  in  the  sun  for  10  or  12  hours, 
or  until  the  first  coat  has  been  absorbed,  when  the 
second  coat  is  applied.  The  harness  is  then  put  to¬ 
gether  and  allowed  to  dry  two  or  three  days  before 
using.  Two  quarts  of  oil  were  required  for  each  set 
of  double  harness,  but  this  is  more  than  it  usually 
requires. 

During  March  all  the  harness  is  gone  over  and  re¬ 
paired.  All  heavy  sewing  (collars,  hame  tugs  and 
traces)  is  done  by  the  local  harness- 
maker,  and  light  repairing  is  done  on  the 
farm.  Breaks  that  occur  during  the 
Summer,  while  at  work,  are  repaired  at 
noon  or  night.  Leather  is  purchased  by 
the  side,  and  a  supply  of  cockeyes,  hame 
clips,  staples  and  straps,  breast  strap 
slides,  snaps,  buckles,  rivets  (size  %  to 
one  inch),  and  sweat  collars  is  always 
kept  on  hand.  In  connection  with  the 
harness  repairs  a  supply  of  about  12 
sizes  of  carriage  and  machine  bolts  is 
kept,  ranging  in  size  from  %xl}6  to  %x 
4  inches;  washers,  extra  nuts,  singletree 
hooks,  repair  links  and  screws  are  also 
kept  on  hand.  Bolts  are  bought  in  pack¬ 
ages  of  50  from  a  Chicago  catalogue 
house,  at  least  50  per  cent  being  saved 
on  them.  All  our  repairing  is  done  in  a 
small  shop  well  fitted  up  with  benches 
and  tools  for  wood,  light  ironwork  and 
harness  repairing.  We  have  never  had 
faith  enough  in  the  patent  riveting  ma¬ 
chines  to  purchase  one,  the  common  cop¬ 
per  rivets  being  used  instead.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  on  the  farm  that  pays 
better  than  the  shop,  in  the  saving  of  re¬ 
pair  bills,  and  there  is  certainly  no  bet¬ 
ter  or  more  profitable  place  to  spend  a 
stormy  day.  j.  d.  b. 

Wolverton,  Minn. 


WORK  OF  A  DAKOTA  WINDMILL.— 
I  am  using  a  13-foot  steel  mill  on  a  38- 
foot  wooden  tower.  The  tower  has  a 
spread  of  about  14  feet  at  the  bottom,  which  is  board¬ 
ed  up  outside  to  about  12  feet,  provided  with  bins  in¬ 
side,  one  bin  for  ear  corn  just  above  the  sheller  hold¬ 
ing  about  35  bushels,  and  three  other  bins  come  above 
the  grinder,  holding  about  50  bushels  each  of  grain  or 
shelled  corn,  giving  room  enough  below  to  work.  It  is 
a  vertical  grinder  and  foot  gear  combined,  using  6y2- 
inch  burrs,  operating  direct  on  the  shafting.  It  grinds 
from  two  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  the 
velocity  of  the  wind.  We  feed  ground  feed  to  nine 
horses  and  20  to  50  hogs  the  year  round,  and  some 
cows  and  calves  in  Winter,  and  could  grind  a  good 
deal  more  yet.  Of  course  we  have  ground  feed  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  we  have  some  in  case  the  wind  does  not 
blow,  but  there  are  few  calm  days  that  we  cannot 
grind  at  all.  I  put  grain  in  the  bins  and  let  the  mill 
grind  while  I  do  the  chores,  or  take  a  few  hours 
every  week  to  shell  corn  and  grind.  Besides  this,  I 
run  a  Rosenthal  cyclone  corn  husker  and  shredder  to 
cut  up  the  cornstalks  and  husk  the  corn.  This  work 
requires  a  good  strong  wind  for  a  small  wheel,  as  it 
takes  four  to  six  horse-power,  although  I  have  shred¬ 
ded  a  ton  in  an  hour  without  help,  and  blow  the  fod¬ 
der  20  feet  into  the  barn;  also  cut  feed  enough  for  20 
cows  and  the  same  number  of  calves.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  distance  from  foot  gear  to  machine  makes 
so  much  difference.  My  machines  are  from  five  to  16 
feet  from  foot  gear.  Washing  and  churning  is  done 
at  the  house  with  a  cable  over  100  feet  distant.  The 
belting  should  be  wide  enough,  and  not  too  tight, 
only  so  they  will  not  slip,  as  more  power  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  that  way.  We  run  grindstone  to  satisfac¬ 
tion,  but  have  three  knives  for  each  mower,  so  if  the 
wind  does  not  blow  we  have  one  in  reserve. 

South  Dakota.  a.  il  mkvrb. 


SPIRAEA  VAN  nOUTTEI.  Fig.  220.  Se's  Rur^lisms,  P.age  546. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  tp  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

An  Infertile  Mulberry. 

F.  M.  L..  No.  Wilmington,  Mass. — I  have  a 
Russian  mulberry  tree  five  years  old  which 
has  never  borne  fruit.  Each  year  it  makes 
a  rank  growth,  so  that  I  have  had  to  trim 
it  freely  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  For 
two  years  it  has  blossomed,  but  the  fruit 
withers  and  falls.  The  tree  stands  in 
ground  that  is  under  thorough  cultivation. 
Have  any  of  your  readers  had  a  similar 
experience,  and  why  does  not  my  tree 
bear  fruit? 

Ans. — It  is  almost  certain  that  this 
tree  has  infertile  flowers,  as  some  mul¬ 
berry  trees  always  have.  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  setting  another  tree  with  fer¬ 
tile  flowers  near  it  or  grafting  some  of 
its  branches  with  scions  of  a  fertile  va¬ 
riety  would  cause  it  to  hear  fruit,  but 
this  is  possible.  If  its  flowers  are  stami- 
nate,  which  is  probable,  there  is  no  way 
to  fertilize  them.  Some  of  them  might 
he  submitted  to  a  botanist  next  year  to 
determine  their  true  character. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Budding  Peach  Trees. 

F.  E.  8.,  Youngstown,  O.— Can  two  and 
three-year-old  peach  trees  be  budded  with 
success?  A  neighbor  told  me  they  must 
be  of  this  year’s  growth.  I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  two  or  three-year-olds  that  I  would 
like  to  bud.  Do  you  take  this  year’s 
growth  to  get  the  buds?  What  are  the 
best  peaches  for  this  section?  What  is 
the  right  time  to  bud? 

Ans. — Peach  trees  that  are  two  or 
three  years  old  or  even  larger  ones  can 
be  budded,  but  the  expense  is  too  great 
to  be  practically  profitable,  except  in 
very  rare  cases.  Trees  that  came  from 
seed  the  past  Spring  are  the  kind  to 
bud,  and  the  time  to  do  the  work  is  in 
August  or  early  in  September.  Older 
trees  must  he  budded  in  the  branches, 
and  with  peach  trees  this  rarely  pays. 
The  buds  are  cut  from  sticks  of  this 
year’s  growth.  The  varieties  that  suc¬ 
ceed  generally  will  do  well  in  Ohio. 
Sneed,  Carman,  Elberta,  Chairs,  Fitz¬ 
gerald  and  Salway  are  all  good  kinds. 
They  are  named  in  their  order  of  ripen¬ 
ing.  If.  e.  v.  D. 

Care  of  a  Young  Orchard. 

U.  F.  M.,  Freeburg,  Pa.— Last  Spring  I  set 
an  orchard  with  several  hundred  apple 
trees,  applying  bone  meal  to  the  trees  as 
(hey  were  planted.  A  crop  of  rye  was 
growing  at  the  time,  hence  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  was  dispensed  with.  The  grain 
is  harvested.  What  shall  I  do  with  the 
orchard  so  as  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  trees? 

Ans. — This  is  a  case  of  very  unwise 
planting  of  an  orchard,  like  many  that 
we  see  all  over  the  country.  The  trees 
should  never  have  been  set  in  a  field  of 
rye,  nor  of  any  other  small  grain  or 
grass,  because  tillage  is  impossible,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  good 
growth.  It  is  too  late  to  do  much 
good  this  season,  although  thorough  til¬ 
lage  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  orchard 
(or  what  might  have  been  properly  call¬ 
ed  an  orchard),  and  mulching  about  the 
trees  may  do  them  a  little  good.  I  would 
rather  have  trees  now  in  the  nursery  and 
plant  them  next  Spring  than  those 
standing  in  the  rye  stubble.  Let  this 
case  be  a  warning  to  the  owner  and  all 
who  may  read  this  never  again  to  set 
trees  in  a  field  of  small  grain  of  any 
kind.  They  should  be  set  where  they 
may  be  cultivated  frequently,  and  espe¬ 
cially  early  in  the  growing  season.  The 
main  part  of  the  growth  is  made  before 
July.  As  I  look  out  of  my  window  to¬ 
day,  July  29,  I  see  a  young  tree  that  had 
formed  its  terminal  buds  over  a  month 
ago  and'  was  about  to  develop  and  har¬ 
den  its  wood  without  any  further  length 
of  growth,  when  I  pruned  off  a  lot  of 
needless  branches.  This  induced  a  fur¬ 
ther  growth  of  over  a  foot  in  length  on 
the  main  branches.  These  have  now 
formed  their  terminal  buds  again  and 


are  hardening  their  wood  and  filling  out 
their  buds  ready  for  the  dormant  stage 
and  the  next  year’s  effort  to  grow.  This 
is  the  way  all  fruit  trees  do,  except  that 
some  are  a  little  earlier  or  later  than 
others  in  doing  it.  Whatever  we  expect 
our  trees  to  do  we  should  help  them  to 
do  earlu  in  the  growing  season.  No 
aftiount  of  after  care  will  make  up  for 
past  neglect.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Cross-Fertilized  Fruit  Trees;  Peach  Yellows. 

E.  J.  8.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  about 
cross-fertilized  fruit  trees?  I  have  been 
corresponding  with  a  nursery  company 
that  wishes  me  to  invest  in  some  cross- 
fertilized  apples,  plum,  pear  and  peach 
trees,  said  to  be  of  the  best  American  and 
Russian  crosses.  The  price  is  reasonable. 
Do  you  consider  these  trees  valuable,  or 
would  many  prove  worthless?  2.  What 
are  signs  of  Peach  yellows?  I  have  some 
trees  six  years  old;  last  year  fruit  ripened 
prematurely  and  was  of  inferior  quality. 
This  Summer  foliage  is  pale  green  and 
does  not  seem  to  make  much  new  growth. 
Although  they  have  been  well  fertilized 
with  stable  manure  and  fertilizer,  the 
trees  look  little  better  than  last  year. 

Ans.— 1.  This  matter  of  a  nursery 
wanting  to  sell  cross-fertilized  fruit  trees 
appears  to  me  decidedly  fakish.  There 
are  no  such  peach,  pear  or  plum  trees, 
if  they  exist  at  all,  that  are  of  any 
value,  and  apple  trees  of  this  character 
are  very  scarce  and  only  fit  for  experi¬ 
ment  as  yet.  If  the  trees  offered  are 
seedlings  then  I  would  at  once  pro¬ 
nounce  them  costly  as  a  gift.  If  they  are 
budded  or  grafted  and  of  named  varie¬ 
ties  they  are  of  little  value,  to  say  the 
best  of  them.  My  advice  is  to  let  them 
alone  and  all  other  stock  offered  by 
these  parties.  There  are  plenty  of  well- 
known  varieties  and  reliable  nursery¬ 
men  to  buy  them  of,  so  there  is  no  need 
to  go  into  any  mysterious  or  uncertain 
business  of  the  kind  proposed.  2.  From 
the  symptoms  described  I  would  believe 
the  peach  trees  mentioned  have  the  yel¬ 
lows.  Premature  fruit  of  poor  quality  is 
the  first  one,  feeble  growth  and  pale 
foliage  the  second  and  wiry  shoots  the 
third  symptom.  They  should  be  dug  up 
and  burned  at  once.  .  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Labor  on  a  Fertilizer  Farm. 

0.  F.,  Ridgefield ,  Conn. — The  recent  article 
on  Mr.  Lewis’s  farm  at  Cranbury,  N.  J., 
was  extremely  interesting  and  inspiring 
to  those  who  are  striving  in  the  same 
direction.  On  looking  over  the  items  of 
expense  I  am  struck  with  the  small 
amount  of  the  labor  bill.  How  can  this 
amount  be  so  small?  It  certainly  would 
take  two  men  the  year  round  to  care  for 
such  crops,  and  at  $30  a  month  for  each 
this  would  be  $720  a  year.  To  harvest  all 
hay  and  potatoes  sold  would  certainly  re¬ 
quire  more  lhan  two  men.  The  feed  item 
seems  very  small  unless  Mr.  Lewis  raises 
his  own  oats  for  his  horses. 

J.  H.  B.,  Thornburg,  Pa. — I  was  just  read¬ 
ing  your  very  interesting  article  on  farm¬ 
ing  in  central  New  Jersey,  but  when  I 
came  to  the  statement,  “Other  items  of 
farm  expense  were  labor,  $400,”  I  came  to 
a  dead  stop.  Is  this  a  printer’s  error,  or 
do  you  expect  a  practical  farmer  to  be¬ 
lieve  such  a  statement  as  a  fact?  Why, 
it  is  only  at  the  most  the  labor  of  one  man 
to  set  against  an  array  of  produce  that 
would  be  creditable  to  a  farm  of  200  or 
more  acres! 

Ans. — Mr.  Lewis  writes  that  the  exact 
cash  figures  for  hired  labor  are  $310.  The 
item  of  $400  covers  all  cash  labor  and 
board,  and  $50  in  addition  will  pay  for 
thrashing,  filling  silo,  shredding  corn¬ 
stalks  and  pressing  hay.  I  should  have 
stated  that  Mr.  Lewis’s  son  is  the  active 
manager  of  the  farm — working  with  the 
men.  The  elder  Mr.  Lewis  also  helps 
somewhat  at  raking  or  driving  machin¬ 
ery.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
cash  labor  account  is  small.  The  farm 
is  well  arranged  and  has  been  kept  clean 
for  years.  The  fight  against  the  weeds 
requires  far  less  muscle  and  expense 
than  is  the  case  on  a  weedy  farm  where 
the  soil  is  stuffed  with  weed  seeds.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  farming  saves  labor  in  two  ways. 
It  returns  little  if  any  weed  seed  to  the 
soil.  On  this  farm  but  little  hay  is  fed. 
Cornstalks,  either  dry  shredded  or  in  the 
silo  provide  roughage  for  the  stock 
while  the  hay  is  mostly  sold.  Cornstalk 
manure  contains  little  seed  of  either 
grass  or  weeds  and  after  a  few  rounds 
of  the  rotation,  with  clean  culture,  weeds 
are  well  killed  out.  Then  again  the  cost 
of  handling  and  applying  fertilizer  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  handling 
manure.  A  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer 
may  he  put  in  the  machine  and  spread 
or  drilled  quickly  by  horse  power.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  labor  of  man  and 


horse  required  to  cart  and  spread  20 
loads  of  stable  manure!  This  farm  ex¬ 
perience  shows  how  improved  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  will  lighten  labor  and  cheapen 
the  cost.  By  using  a  hay  loader  and  hay 
slings  the  cost  of  haying  could  be 
brought  still  lower.  As  to  the  cost  of 
feed  Mr.  Lewis  buys  only  such  feed  as 
cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  and  bran  for 
the  cows.  The  horses  are  fed  on  corn, 
as  is  the  general  custom  in  that  section. 
Mr.  Lewis  and  his  son  do  not  figure  their 
own  labor  on  a  cash  basis  any  more  than 
a  storekeeper  would.  They  charge  items 
of  cash  expense  against  cash  receipts, 
and  take  what  is  left  as  their  own  wages 
and  income.  The  farm  really  contains 
101  acres — 90  being  under  cultivation. 


DWYER'S  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  Catalogue  {now  ready) 
of  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants, 
Celery,  Cabbage,  etc.  Pot-Grown 
Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Ivy,  etc. 
A  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  Vines  and  Plants. 

This  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  oolored  plates, 
mailed  fre&— write  for  It.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall.  N.  V. 


THE  PRESIDENT 

S TRA W BERRY 


Poisons  for  Grass  and  Weeds. 

J.  S.  W.,  West  Galway,  N.  Y.— Will  you 
print  a  recipe  for  making  a  weed  de¬ 
stroyer?  I  am  looking  for  some  liquid 
compound  that  will  remove  the  weeds  that 
grow  in  the  path  and  along  brick  walks. 
If  you  can  recommend  any  such  mixture, 
will  you  also  state  if  the  same  will  injure 
trees  or  other  vegetation  growing  near 
the  weeds  on  which  the  liquid  is  applied? 

Ans. — The  Vermont  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  recommends  arseniate  of  soda,  one 
pound  in  eight  gallons  of  water.  This 
sprinkled  over  a  square  rod  of  surface 
killed  grass  and  weeds  permanently.  It 
will  probably  destroy  all  vegetation  that 
it  strikes  but,  used  in  this  strength,  will 
not  kill  the  roots  of  trees  or  shrubs. 
One  quart  of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  eight 
gallons  of  water  blasts  the  grass  and 
weeds  but  does  not  kill  them  perma¬ 
nently.  This  is  said  to  be  better  for  use 
on  ground  that  is  to  be  reseeded,  for  the 
arsenic  will  poison  the  soil  for  some 
years.  A  “weed  killer”  is  sold  by  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Crimson  Clover;  Late  Fodder  Crops. 

E.  A.  Q.,  Norfolk,  Mass. — I  have  a  piece  of 
ground  that  I  had  intended  to  seed  down 
and  use  some  lime,  but  I  find  I  cannot 
buy  lime  cheap  enough  to  get  all  that  I 
desired,  so  shall  only  seed  a  smaller  piece. 
What  can  I  plant  for  a  fodder  crop  now 
that  frost  will  not  hurt?  Some  say  that 
barley  is  not  good  for  hay.  As  I  can’t 
do  as  I  wish  to  I  should  like  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  and  thus  get  it  ready  for  nex’t  year. 
Is  it  too  late  to  sow  Crimson  clover,  and 
would  it  not  be  better  to  sow  half  Red 
clover  with  it  to  turn  under  for  potatoes?  I 
have  an  acre  where  I  am  trying  to  get 
some  oats  off,  and  shall  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  it.  What  will  be  best  to  make 
a  lot  of  green  manure  or  humus  for  that 
ground?  It  needs  this  very  badly. 

Ans. — We  would  sow  Crimson  clover 
up  to  August  15.  This  wet  season  will 
start  the  clover  «and  give  it  a  good 
chance.  For  green  manure  alone  you 
can  mix  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  tur¬ 
nip  seed  in  the  12  pounds  of  clover  seed 
used  on  an  acre.  This  will  give  a  large 
crop  of  turnips,  which  can  be  pulled  for 
feed  or  left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  We 
find  beardless  barley  a  good  hay  plant. 
We  prefer  it  to  any  other  grain 
for  hay  making.  At  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  barley  and  peas  have 
been  sown  as  late  as  August  20 — produc¬ 
ing  a  good  crop,  which  was  cut  October 
20  and  gave  over  six  tons  of  green  fod¬ 
der  per  acre.  The  barley  and  peas  were 
sown  about  like  oats  and  peas,  and  were 
not  troubled  by  frost. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


The  Rural  Ne'*’  Yorker  calls  it  ‘  the  most 
promising  new  variety  of  the  year." 

It  has  been  carefully  tested  for  four  years,  and 
not  offered  for  sale  until  fully  matured.  It  lias 
been  grown  in  field  culture,  and  marketed  in 
large  quau’ities  by  the  side  of  other  leading 
varieties  leadiDg  them  all  in  the  qualities  de¬ 
manded  in  big  berries  for  a  critical  market. 
Large,  Firm,  High  Colored,  Well  Flavored. 

POTTED  PLANTS  FOR  SALE! 

Fer  dozen,  S3.  Per  50,  tBlO. 

Per  100,  1818. 

Stock  all  In  originator’s  hands.  Buyers  protected 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Lambertville,  N  J. 

Send  for  Circular.  Mention  this  Paper. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  July  I. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenla,  N.  1. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Fines 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO  .  MORRISVILLK,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Peach,  Apple  and 
Pear  Buds. 

Send  list  ot  wants  to  do  priced  can  tarnish  In 
large  or  small  quantities. 

G.  HARRISON  &  SONS.  Berlin.  HA 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peaeh,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees, 
of  all  the  leading  varieties,  in  any  quamlty,  at  very 
low  prices  Trees,  extra  tine,  free  from  scaleor  Insect 
pests.  We  offer,  by  the  thousand  or  carload,  a  beau 
tifullotof  Peach  Trees.  Don't  miss  writin  us  for 
prices  on  them,  and  for  handsome  descrlptl  .  c  ;ata- 
logue.  One  dormant  bud  tree  of  our  new  Lis'on 
peach  mailed  free  to  each  person  answering  this 
advertisement  Add  ,ss 
THE  VILLAGE  NURSERIES,  IlamedsviLe,  Ta. 


PEI  EDV  Dl  AilTC_not  spindling  ones 

U£LCfll  rLiell  I  O  and  not  raised  by  Irri¬ 
gation  method— $1.50  per  thousand.  CLOVER  SEED 
— Choice,  cleao  Crimson  orScarletof  myown  raising. 
13.10  per  bu.:  sacks  free  J  C  ELLIS  Millsboro  Del. 


Celery  Plants— Giant  Pascal,  Golden 

Heart.  Boston  Market  and  White  Plume  al  $1  per 
1,000:  15c.  per  100.  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


T]W  CpNn-Germlnaied  seed  ready  to  plant 
this  Fall.  Full  directions  for 
growing,  and  price  of  seed  and  plants.  FREE 
ROYAL  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Little  York.  N.  Y. 


fa  I  MCE  lift  -We  have  grown  the  Plants  since 
UMaCHU  1893.  Plants  and  Seed  for  Sale. 
LYNDEN  GINSENG  AND  STOCK  FARM, 
Silas  Timerman  &  Son.  Clockville,  N.  Y. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. — New  crop  now 
ready.  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4.  Stockley,  Del. 


Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Correspondence  solic¬ 
ited. Valuable  Catalogue  tret. 
49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


Ca4w~ No  more  of  them.  Sow  my 
UniOn  wClS  hardy  White,  earliest,  Yellow 
and  Red.  3  kinds.  Send  for  testimonials  and  prices. 
BEAULIEU,  the  Onion  Specialist,  Woodhaven,  N.Y. 


Big  New  Seed  Wheats. 

Strong,  vigorous  new  blood ;  pure  clean,  fiy-proof; 
immense  ytelders  Samples  and  catalogue  No.  45  free 
for  the  asking.  Our  choice  graded  seed  wi  1  double 
your  yield.  Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Maplewood,  Mich 


Q15ED  WHEAT— Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  American 
^  Bronze.  Fultz-Mediterranean,  Harvest  King, 
Rudy.  Fulcaste  . from  heavy  yielding  fields  Clean; 
moderate  prices.  Samples  free.  Circular  shows  re¬ 
sults  of  comparative  tests  made  at  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 


/"ORDERS  booked  now  for  new  crop  Crimson  Clover 
seed  ready  June  15.  Popular  prices.  Seed  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  JOHN  J.  ROSA,  Milford,  Del. 


[■  A  —  C*  _  I  600  bushels  Early  Black  Oow 
™  dulv  Peas.  $2  bu.:  100  hutnesEarly 

Black-eyed  Peas  $2  bushel ;  500  bushe is  Delaware- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  $3  50  bushel 

J  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


li/UPlTQ  tested  20  to  38  bmhels;  W. 
VV  n  CH  I  0  Chaff,  Jones.  -McKinley, 
Bald,  Democrat,  Reliable  Rudy.  Tus¬ 
can,  Arcadian, Gold  Coin.  Mealy  Fultz, 
Red  Wonder,  Dawson.  Description; 
save  dollars  experimenting.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  at  once.  SMITH'S 
Wheat  Farm,  Box  A,  Manchester,  N.Y. 


IMPORTED  "M1UK0FF"  WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

50  Barbels  per  Acre;  Product  of  our  own  crop;  grown  from  seed  imported  by  us  last  rear 
from  near  Black  Sea  in  Crimea.  Russia.  PRICE,  $2  per  bushel  here,  bags  free.  All  other  leading 
sorts  of  Seed  Wheat,  both  hard  and  soft,  $1  per  bushel  and  up.  Write  for  free  catalogue,  samples 
and  descriptions.  Address  J.  R.  RATEKIN  &  SON,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 


i — Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  BrldgeviUe.  Del. 


BUDS  OF  NEW  PLUMS. 

We  will  send  50  buds  each  of  Luther  Burbank’s  new  Plums,  FIRST  and  COMBINATION,  to¬ 
gether  with  sufficient  raffia  to  tie  them,  and,  if  desired,  model  showing  how  to  bud,  all  for  SSI  10 
postpaid.  We  also  have  Climax  Sultan,  Shiro,  Bartlett  and  America,  and  will  send  10  buds 
each  of  these  five  new  kinds  with  above,  for  40  cents  additional,  or  alone  for  SSI.  Everything  fumi¬ 
gated,  healthy,  clean  and  SAFE.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


MIMSON  GLOVER 

V  *<*  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  sowing  this  valuable  clover  It  Is  important 
that  American  seed  is  used.  We  supply  gen¬ 
uine  Delaware  Beed  only.  Our  special  circular 
describing  uses  of  Crimson  Clover  Is  mailed 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Market  Cheer. — With  nearly  14 
inches  of  rainfall  from  June  1  to  July 
20,  and  heavy  rain  and  hailstorms  since, 
one  might  suppose  there  would  be  little 
garden  truck  to  dispose  of.  A  trip 
through  the  surrounding  country  would 
deepen  the  impression — for  hundreds  of 
acres  lie  under  water  or  are  covered 
with  green  mold  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  Visiting  the  market  to-day 
(July  25)  there  appeared  to  be  no  lack, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  everything  except 
tomatoes  being  in  evidence.  Prices  are 
about  10  per  cent  above  normal,  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  market  place  is 
■a  sort  of  general  dumping  ground  for 
the  blues.  Many  of  those  attending  the 
market  leave  the  wheat  uncut,  but 
sprouting  as  it  stands.  Some  leave  their 
hay  under  water,  and  garden  crops  very 
little  if  any  better  off.  They  gather  up 
what  they  can  wade  in  and  get,  and 
away  they  go,  with  a  sort  of  hopeful 
thought  that  the  half  crop  will  at  the 
round-up  of  the  season  bring  as  much 
as  the  whole  one,  in  ordinary  years.  I 
met  one  young  fellow  who  greeted  me 
with  his  old  merry  laugh  as  he  said:  “1 
haven’t  a  thing  left  but  beets — and  they 
won’t  sell.”  The  quips  and  jokes  seem 
infectious  and  one  can  but  admire  the 
pluck  with  which  the  season’s  disasters 
are  met.  We  have  no  special  market 
days,  as  is  the  case  in  many  cities.  Every 
day  (Sunday  excepted)  is  market  day; 
Saturday  usually  the  best,  and  Monday 
poorest  of  all.  On  page  513  I  spoke  of 
marketing  pears,  which  is  in  no  way  out 
of  the  gardening  line.  Here  the  truckers 
grow  everything — from  the  radish  to  the 
corn  crop — with  small  fruits  as  well.  To¬ 
day  I  met  gardeners  from  20  miles  away 
whose  loads  consisted  entirely  oi  apples. 
To-morrow  they  may  be  loaded  with 
sweet  corn,  and  a  little  later  with 
melons.  The  money  crop  for  a  trucker 
this  year  may  be  cabbage,  and  next  year 
strawberries.  Thus  the  work  is  widely 
diversified.  The  pear  marketing  experi¬ 
ence  simply  illustrated  what  care  and 
proper  handling  will  do  for  any  crop. 
One  man  was  selling  apples  at  65  cents 
per  bushel  this  morning.  Not  30  feet 
away  another  was  selling  at  75  cents. 
The  chief  difference  was  m  handling, 
and  I  could  have  made  dollar  apples  out 
of  either  man’s  load.  Simply  putting 
them  up  properly  would  have  made  the 
difference.  The  demand  for  potatoes 
was  fairly  well  met,  with  prices  about  65 
cents  per  bushel.  This  is  the  early  crop. 
When  it  is  gone  no  one  knows  where  the 
later  supply  will  come  from. 

Growing  Spinach. — We  have  recently 
had  a  request  for  more  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  growing  celery,  cabbage  and 
spinach.  Of  the  two  former,  it  is  too 
late  for  this  season’s  work.  Spinach  is 
a  timely  topic,  and  should  be  a  subject 
of  interest  to  many.  At  no  time  during 
the  last  year  have  quotations  in  our 
market  been  much  less  than  80  cents  to 
$1  per  bushel.  It  is  a  quick  money  crop, 
edible  in  40  to  60  days  from  sowing  the 
seed.  Autumn  culture  is  exclusively  re¬ 
ferred  to  here,  with  no  reference  to 
Spring  seeding.  For  latitudes  north  of 
New  York  in  general  the  spinach  will  re¬ 
quire  more  or  less  Winter  mulching 
with  straw,  stalks  or  other  litter,  to  be 
removed  in  early  Spring.  South  of  the 
above  latitude  little  or  none  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  In  many  sections  it  will  thrive 
in  the  open  ground  and  may  be  sown 
until  late  Fall.  In  the  North  from  early 
September  or  even  into  October  (owing 
to  locality)  is  the  proper  time  for  seed¬ 
ing. 

Culture. — The  ground  must  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  avoid  danger  of  water 
standing  or  ice  forming  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  soil  should  be  very  rich  fqr 
best  results,  and  rich,  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  and  plenty  of  it,  will  meet  more 
general  conditions  than  any  of  the 
brands  of  fertilizers.  The  ground  should 
be  plowed  as  early  as  possible  and  fre¬ 
quently  worked  until  seeding  time,  to 


destroy  all  weed  seed  possible.  If  sown 
in  drills,  one  foot  apart  for  garden  and 
two  or  three  feet  for  field  culture  will 
be  about  the  right  distance.  Six  ounces 
of  seed  wTill  sow  10  yards  of  drill  or  30x 
30  feet  square,  if  sown  broadcast,  and  25 
pounds  will  sow  an  acre.  Broadcasting 
is  preferable  for  field  culture.  The  seed 
should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  one 
inch.  Sixty  to  150  bushels  is  an  average 
crop,  while  some  varieties,  under  ex¬ 
ceptional  conditions,  will  cut  200  bar¬ 
rels.  While  the  latter  is  a  very  high 
yield,  it  should  be  the  goal  of  every 
grower’s  ambitions. 

Marketing  and  Varieties. — The 
market  season  for  Winter  varieties  will 
begin  in  50  to  60  days  after  sowing,  and 
continue  well  into  the  Spring.  It  may 
be  cut  any  time  during  the  Winter  when 
the  snow  is  not  too  deep.  The  mulch 
which  may  be  put  on  after  the  ground 
freezes  up  in  addition  to  protecting  the 
crop,  is  also  an  aid  in  cutting  when  the 
snow  is  on.  It  is  cut  with  ordinary 
butcher-knives  or  sharp  hoes,  and  should 
be  kept  clean  or  rinsed  in  cold  water. 
Nearby  marketing  is  easiest  done  in 
bushel  baskets  but  should  not  be  closely 
packed,  being  allowed  to  lie  up  loosely. 
For  shipping,  barrels  are  best.  The 
open  end  of  barrel  is  covered  with  bur¬ 
lap,  instead  of  being  headed  up.  For 
profitable  varieties  a  very  important 
point  is  in  selecting  long-standing  sorts, 
i.  e.,  those  strains  that  stand  longest  be¬ 
fore  going  to  seed,  as  it  is  then  entirely 
unfit  for  market  purposes.  The  Blooms- 
dale  is  one  of  the  best  Winter  varieties, 
very  hardy  and  productive.  The  Vic¬ 
toria  is  also  a  choice  variety,  for  its 
hardiness  and  long-standing  qualities. 
Long-standing  Curled  Leaf  is  second  to 
none  in  merit.  Any  or  all  of  these  will 
be  reliable  and  satisfactory  to  grow.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  spinach  crop 
is  profitable  in  many  ways.  Ground 
may  be  utilized  which  would  otherwise 
remain  idle.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
profits  in  the  crop,  for  those  favorably 
situated.  It  may  be  marketed  at  any 
time  during  the  Winter  when  snow  will 
permit  of  gathering  the  crop.  It  is  also 
valuable  as  a  cover  crop,  not  so  much 
of  course  for  its  fertilizing  properties 
as  merely  to  cover  the  ground  and  check 
the  natural  waste  of  bare  ground  dur¬ 
ing  Winter. 

Second  Crops. — Our  Pride  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  jbeas  failed  to  score  a  very  astound¬ 
ing  success  this  year.  They  matured 
but  slowly,  and  yielded  very  indifferent¬ 
ly.  The  table  qualities  are  good,  and 
usually  the  yield  is  satisfactory.  The 
mistake  was  in  not  trellising  up.  In 
general,  I  think,  they  would  not  require 
it;  but  this  year  although  planted  on 
exceptionally  well-drained  ground,  the 
vines  began  rotting  before  the  peas  were 
ready  for  picking.  We  had  intended  to 
follow  them  up  with  Nott’s  Excelsior, 
but  the  green  aphis  is  very  troublesome 
just  now,  and  wax  beans  will  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  Planted  previous  to  August  1  the 
Davis  Kidney  wax  ought  to  be  ready  for 
use  by  September  15  or  a  little  later, 
and  at  that  season  of  year  they  nearly 
always  bring  good  prices.  There  is  gen¬ 
erally  more  or  less  danger  from  frost, 
but  escaping  this,  they  will  bring  more 
money  than  the  peas. 

Turnips. — Some  ground  is  now  ready 
for  turnips,  with  more  in  preparation. 
They  will  go  in  whenever  and  wherever 
there  is  any  spare  room  to  put  them,  up 
to  the  middle  or  even  last  of  August. 
The  Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf  will  be  main¬ 
ly  used,  as  this  is  a  good  table  or  feed¬ 
ing  variety.  Some  will  be  drilled  and 
some  will  be  sown  broadcast.  Turnips 
are  very  accommodating  and  will  make 
a  good  crop  either  way,  if  only  given 
half  a  chance. 

Saving  Seed. — Seed  selection  in  a 
way  is  very  simple,  and  withal  a  very 
interesting  and  profitable  work.  It  is 
no  reflection  on  the  seedsmen  to  say  that 
intelligent  work  in  seed  selection  right 
in  our  own  gardens  will  often  save  us 


much  disappointment.  Tomatoes,  for 
instance,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  hold 
true  to  type,  and  are  very  prone  to  go 
back  to  the  original.  Then  if  we  are 
fortunate  in  getting  a  satisfactory  va¬ 
riety  it  is  taking  long  chances  to  trust 
to  the  growers  for  a  better  one.  It  is 
in  np  way  difficult  carefully  to  watch  the 
growing  crop,  and  selecting  the  finest 
fruits  from  the  best  and  most  productive 
hills  will  pretty  surely  give  good  results. 
This  I  am  sure  is  easy  enough  for  any 
one  to  do,  and  I  know  by  experience 
that  it  pays  well  to  do  it.  I  mentioned 
tomatoes  particularly,  because  they  are 
so  difficult  to  hold  up  to  a  high  stand¬ 
ard.  I  have  followed  this  plan  of  selec¬ 
tion  with  a  good  deal  of  success,  but  in 
addition  I  nearly  always  test  a  good 
many  new  varieties  that  are  sent  out  by 
the  seedsmen.  In  this  way  I  have  not 
only  kept  my  own  stock  well  graded  up, 
but  have  found  some  very  valuable  sorts 
in  new  varieties.  Try  it,  not  only  with 
tomatoes,  but  other  vegetables  as  well, 
and  see  if  it  will  not  pay.  j.  e.  morse. 
Michigan. 

Grafts  on  Wild  Cherry. 

E.  B.  P.,  Wilton,  N.  II.— In  a  recent  Issue 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Van  Deman  says  in 
reply  to  a  question  on  grafting  wild  cherry 
that  it  cannot  be  done  successfully.  This 
Spring  I  grafted  some  wiiu  cherry,  using 
scions  from  Morello  stock,  and  was  very 
successful.  They  are  making  a  great 
growth. 

A  ns. — Yes,  they  will  sometimes  grow 
for  a  few  years  and  then  break  off  or 
dwindle.  The  union  is  far  from  good. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

The  Electric  Manure  Fake. 

H.  T.  W.,  Hood  River,  Ore.— Did  your  paper 
ever  publish  an  account  of  the  man  in 
New  Jersey  who  stole  electricity  for  his 
garden,  using  it  to  hasten  the  growing  and 
ripening  of  his  crops?  I  wish  to  know  how 
he  used  and  applied  it. 

Ans. — No,  we  did  not.  We  spent  some 
time  looking  it  up  and  found  the  story 
to  be  a  mere  fake.  The  story  referred 
to  an  Italian  who  was  said  to  raise  cab¬ 
bages  of  tremendous  size  much  earlier 
than  those  of  his  neighbors  by  tapping 
a  trolley  wire  and  running  the  electric 
current  into  the  ground  between  the 
rows!  The  truth  as  we  found  it  was 
that  no  trolley  ran  within  a  mile  of  the 
place,  and  the  whole  thing  was  made 
up  by  some  crack-brained  reporter. 
The  influence  of  electricity  on  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  slight  and  can  only  be  governed 
in  greenhouses  where  wires  and  supply 
are  under  perfect  control. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  and  Ashes. 

L.  E.  8.,  Sharon,  Conn. — Have  you  heard 
of  using  colton-seed  meal  and  wood  ashes, 
half  and  half,  as  a  fertilizer  for  top¬ 
dressing?  This  came  to  us  from  friends 
who  heard  of  it  at  the  Yale  School  of  For¬ 
estry.  It  seems  that  this  fertilizer  would 
make  a  cheap  top-dressing. 

Ans. — Cotton-seed  meal  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  source  of  nitrogen,  and  contains 
fair  quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Wood  ashes,  if  unleached  and 
pure,  supply  potash  and  lime  and  small 
quantities  of  phosphoric  acid.  If  used 
half  and  half  by  weight  a  ton  of  the 
mixture  would  analyze  about  as  follows: 
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25 
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13 
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38 
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Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 
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GAS  and 
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There  would  also  be  about  350  pounds 
of  lime.  This  means  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  3 V2  per  cent  nitrogen,  two  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and  3 y2  per  cent  of 
potash.  While  this  ought  to  give  fair  re¬ 
sults  on  some  soils  when  used  for  grass 
and  grain  it  does  not  contain  as  much 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  experi¬ 
ence  shows  ought  to  be  used.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  Is  considered  most  useful  for 
such  crops  as  tobacco,  and  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  it.  Grass  and  gram  are 
not  so  exacting  in  their  food  require¬ 
ments,  and  wre  doubt  whether  it  will 
pay  to  use  cotton-seed  meal  on  them.  A 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of 
potash,  ground  bone  and  dissolved  rock 
will  give  a  cheaper  mixture  than  the 
ashes  and  meal.  If  lime  is  needed  it 
can  be  used  separately. 
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COW-FLY 

KILLER 

Agents’  Sample  and  Sprayer 
sent  on  receipt  of  $1.  It  will 
please  you  and  help  your 
stock.  Agents  Wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


There  is  double  profit  in  the  corn  crop 
wherever  the  McCormick  corn  binder 
and  the  McCormick  husker  and  shredder 
are  used. — Adv. 


mens. 
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A  Romance  ot  Hie  Rail. 

A  bright  and  amusing  little  story  told 
in  a  way  that  will  interest  everyone  who 
|  believes  the  course  of  true  love  can 
sometimes  run  smooth  ;  handsomely 
illustrated  and  beautifully  bound  The 
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will  mail  two  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
toe  cost  of  postage.  Address  T.  W. 
Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad,  New  York  City. 
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/VOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Tiie  Best  Spiraea. — Individual  tastes 
and  requirements  vary  so  widely  that  it 
seems  rather  presumptuous  to  name  any 
special  plant  variety  as  the  best  of  its 
class,  but  most  gardeners  will  doubtless 
agree  that  Spiraea  Van  Houttei  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  finest  of  the  Spring-blooming 
hardy  Spiraeas.  There  are  so  many  de¬ 
sirable  members  of  this  extensive  genus 
— nearly  50  species  are  in  the  north  tem¬ 
perate  zone — that  one  is  often  at  a  loss 
which  to  plant  on  limited  grounds,  but 
this  beautiful  variety  never  comes  in 
amiss  if  room  can  be  given  for  its  prop¬ 
er  development.  Pig.  220,  kindly  loaned 
by  the  Florists’  Review,  shows  a  good 
specimen  growing  where  it  can  show  the 
characteristic  arching  form  of  its 
branches.  It  is  one  of  the  early  bloom¬ 
ing  kinds,  wreathing  itself  with  snow- 
white  flowers  in  May,  until  it  appears  a 
veritable  fountain  of  bloom.  It  is  a 
handsome  shrub  at  all  times  from  its 
graceful  form  and  clean  bright  foliage, 
and  has  the  added  advantage  of  being 
one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Spiraeas.  It  is 
considered  to  be  a  garden  hybrid,  the 
parentage  being  given  as  S.  Cantonien- 
sis  and  Trilobata.  Both  of  these  species 
are  found  in  China  and  southern  Siberia. 
They  are  quite  ornamental  in  their  way, 
but  do  not  equal  the  offspring,  and  are 
now  little  grown.  Good  plants  of  Van 
Houtte’s  Spiraea  may  be  had  of  any  nur¬ 
sery  for  25  oents  or  less.  When  planting 
give  it  a  bold  sunny  position  at  least 
six  or  eight  feet  from  other  trees  or 
shrubs,  so  that  it  may  display  its  charac¬ 
teristic  form  when  fully  developed. 
Hardy  Spiraeas  thrive  almost  anywhere, 
but  are  always  grateful  for  a  good  mulch 
of  manure  in  the  Winter  or  early  Spring. 
They  need  little  pruning  except  an  occa¬ 
sional  thinning  of  old  and  weak 
branches. 

Hardy  Orange  Hybrids. — The  follow¬ 
ing  communication  from  G.  Marti,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  is  not  only  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  in  its  subject,  but  is  a  most 
worthy  model  for  the  reports  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  plant-breeders,  who  are  likely  to 
dwell  solely  on  the  apparent  merits  of 
their  productions,  regardless  of  possible 
important  defects.  The  National  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  as  Mr.  Marti 
remarks,  has  also  undertaken  the  work 
of  hybridizing  Citrus  trifoliata  with  va¬ 
rieties  of  commercial  orange,  with  the 
idea  of  breeding  a  hardier  type  of  the 
latter.  The  Government  experiments 
are  well  under  way.  Many  successful 
crosses  have  been  made,  and  are  now 
growing  in  a  Florida  nursery,  but  we 
have  as  yet  seen  no  account  of  their 
fruiting.  Mr.  Marti’s  account  therefore 
is  probably  the  first  given  to  the  public 
on  this  interesting  subject.  We  should 
think,  in  view  of  the  great  recent  im¬ 
provement  in  Citrus  fruits,  that  the 
quest  for  a  reasonably  frost-proof  edible, 
orange  from  the  hardy  Trifoliate  species 
is  not  by  any  means  hopeless: 

As  early  as  the  year  1892  I  conceived  the 
idea  that  by  infusing  the  blood  of  the 
hardy  Citrus  trifoliata  in  the  common 
orange  we  might  be  able  to  create  a  per¬ 
fectly  blizzard-proof,  edible  orange.  Since 
then  I  learned  that  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington  is  conducting  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  same  line.  It  was  not 
until  last  Fall  that  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  outcome  of  such  a  cross,  re¬ 
sulting  in  three  fruits.  This  cross  was 
made  upon  the  Satsuma  or  Oonshiu  or¬ 
ange,  a  dwarfish  variety  of  the  Mandarin 
kind,  thornless,  pretty  near  seedless,  and 
of  the  best  quality.  The  tree  is  undisput- 
edfy  the  hardiest  of  all  edible  oranges,  and 
came  originally  from  Japan.  While  I  made 
a  good  many  other  crosses,  this  is  the  only 
one  I  was  able  to  raise  of  this  parentage. 

So  prepotent  the  wild  species  seems  to  be 
that  the  resulting  cross  took  almost  every 
feature  of  the  pollen  parent,  with  its 
thorns,  deciduous  triple  leaves,  and  hardy 
constitution.  However,  the  fruit  differs 


widely  from  both  parents.  It  is  perfectly 
round,  being  depressed  neither  in  its  blos¬ 
som  nor  on  its  stem  end;  diameter  both 
ways  2%  inches.  It  has  a  roughish  but 
even  surface.  The  color  is  deep  yellow  or 
orange.  The  rind  is  extremely  thin,  mere¬ 
ly  a  skin,  but  tough,  adhering  closely  to 
the  flesh,  which  is  of  a  greenish-yellow 
color.  It  is  very  juicy  and  sweet,  having 
just  acid  enough  to  make  it  sprightly  and 
refreshing  and  of  far  better  quality  than 
the  average  California  seedling  orange. 
The  fruit,  however,  ripens  late,  later  than 
that  of  any  of  its  parents.  It  contained 
three  and  four  seeds.  These,  however,  are 
probably  the  result  of  hand-pollenization 
with  a  hybrid  of  another  parentage.  Left 
to  itself,  it.  likely  will  be  seedless,  like  one 
of  its  parents,  since  its  blossoms  seem  to 
be  entirely  destitute  of  pollen.  The  great¬ 
est  dissimilarity  between  the  fruit  of  this 
hybrid  and  those  of  its  parents,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  the 
calyx.  On  the  Citrus  trifoliata  this  con¬ 
sists  of  five  leafy,  deciduous  sepals,  drop¬ 
ping  with  the  petals;  on  the  orange  it 
forms  a  rim  with  five  small  teeth  upon  it; 
on  this  hybrid,  however,  there  are  five 
large,  foliate,  persistent  sepals,  which 
keep  green,  and  never  drop,  even  when  the 
fruit  ripens. 

By  some  accident  I  lost  the  original  tree, 

I  have,  however,  two  healthy  grafts  grow¬ 
ing  from  it.  I  have  other  hybrids;  most  of 
them  bloomed  this  Spring,  but  all  the 
flowers  turned  out  to  be  without  a  pistil, 
and  consequently  sterile.  These  hybrids 
are  crosses  of  a  dwarf  type  of  Mandarin 
on  Citrus  trifoliata.  They  all  seem  to  take 
more  of  the  Mandarin  blood  than  the  first 
mentioned  fruited  hybrid.  They  are  all 
trifoliate,  but  some  of  them  proved  to  be 
as  tender  as  the  orange,  so  that  in  the 
memorable  blizzard  Winter,  1899,  when  the 
temperature  fell  down  to  two  degrees 
above  zero  it  nut  them  at  once  to  a  severe 
test,  and  out  of  about  70  trees  there  were 
only  about  a  dozen  which  were  able  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  this  cold  snap.  All  the 
others  perished.  There  is  another  serious 
drawback  about  these  last-mentioned  hy¬ 
brids.  Even  if  they  would  be  hardy  in  the 
dormant  state,  they  push  out  too  soon  in 
the  Spring,  and  thus  are  subject  to  the 
baneful  effect  of  late  frosts.  The  Satsuma 
hybrid,  however,  is  different  from  all  of 
these  in  that  regard.  It  is  the  latest  of  all 
Citrus  to  leaf  out,  later  than  its  parents, 
and  the  above-mentioned  cold  snap  did  not 
have  the  least  effect  even  on  its  most  ten¬ 
der  buds  and  extremities.  It  has,  however, 
one  fault;  that  is,  the  lack  of  the  orange 
aroma  in  the  rind.  Instead  of  this  it  has 
the  rank  odor  which  you  so  fitly  described 
as  characteristic  of  the  average  California 
orange.  These  experiments  so  far  convince 
me  that,  strictly  speaking,  by  these  means 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  get  a  hardy  or¬ 
ange  but  that  we  can  put  a  highly  im¬ 
proved  edible  fruit  on  the  hardy  Citrus 
trifoliata.  w.  V.  F. 


Work  of  17-Year  Locusts. — Those 
who  say  that  these  locusts  will  not  in¬ 
jure  young  fruit  trees  should  have  seen 
the  trees  which  came  with  this  note 
from  Pennsylvania: 

I  send  you  to-day  two  young  apple  trees 
damaged  by  the  locusts.  I  have  a  few 
thousand  more  like  them,  also  a  great 
many  peach.  I  am  not  so  concerned  about 
the  latter,  as  I  can  cut  them  off  entirely 
and  they  will  grow  a  new  tree,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  apple  and 
write  to  ask  your  advice.  I  am  discour¬ 
aged.  I  have  lost  a  good  peach  crop  off 
50  acres  and  thousands  of  young  trees. 
The  yellows  and  San  Jos6  scale  are  bad 
enough,  but  all  this  comes  extra. 

No  wonder  our  friend  is  discouraged. 
The  trees  are  slit  down  all  through  the 
last  year’s  growth.  The  smaller  ones  are 
ruined.  It  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end 
to  pull  them  up  and  plant  new  trees. 
The  larger  ones  can  be  cut  back  next 
Spring,  but  it  will  be  hard  even  to  make 
good  heads  on  them. 


A  New  Orchard  Company. 

A  stock  company  has  just  been  organ¬ 
ized  and  lawfully  incorporated  to  plant  a 
large  commercial  apple  orchard  near  Han¬ 
cock,  in’  western  Maryland.  The  land  se¬ 
lected  is  on  Tonoloway  Ridge,  which  is 
a  spur  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
is  some  of  the  best  in  the  Eastern  States 
for  the  production  of  choice,  late-keeping 
Winter  apples.  The  few  farm  orchards 
there  have  given  proof  of  this  during  many 
years  past,  but,  strange  to  say,  this  is 
the  first  commercial  apple  orchard  at¬ 
tempted.  The  land  so  far  selected,  about 
800  acres,  is  on  the  southeastern  slope  of 
this  ridge,  which  is  12  miles  long,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  from  700  to  1,100  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  name  of  the  organization 
is  the  Tonoloway  Orchard  Company,  and 
those  holding  the  stock  and  managing  it 
are  able  to  carry  it  through  to  final  suc¬ 


cess.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  president,  and  general  manager 
of  the  field  work  as  well.  T.  C.  Magoffin, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  secretary,  and  E. 
P.  Cohill,  of  Hancock,  Md.,  is  treasurer. 
There  are  a  good  attorney,  a  civil  engi¬ 
neer  of  first-class  ability  and  two  nursery¬ 
men  also  on  the  board  of  directors.  The 
company  has  plenty  of  funds  as  well  as 
brains  at  command.  While  the  production 
of  Winter  apples  will'  be  the  main  object, 
a  few  pears,  peaches,  grapes  and  berries 
will  be  grown  in  suitable  locations  for 
each.  York  Imperial  will  be  one  of  the 
leading  varieties  planted,  for  it  does  re¬ 
markably  well  in  that  locality  and  in  all 
that  region.  The  orchards  of  the  Miller 
Brothers  in  West  Virginia  are  on  similar 
land,  and  not  many  miles  distant.  The 
shipping  facilities  are  the  best,  as  the 
main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way  has  three  stations  within  easy  haul¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  company’s’  land.  As 
the  land  is  ample  for  the  purpose  it  is 
expected  to  make  it  one  of  the  largest  as 
well  as  the  best  up-to-date  apple  orchard 
in  America. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team 
The  tires  bein  g  w  ide  they  donotcutintothe  ground ; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  withourfam- 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstralghtor  Btag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  40001bs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog  Itlsfree. 

~  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
desciiption  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KING  HARNESS  CO., 

610  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y«. 


SO  PAINTING  REQUIRED 

Roofing.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  the  work 
only  consists  of 
nailing  and  ce¬ 
nt  e  n  t  i  n  g  the 
joints.  Samples,  prices  &  bookletgiving  instruct  Ions 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  cO.  for  laying  sent 
136  Water  St.,  New  York.  free  Postpaid. 


Lumber 

AT 

Extremely 

Low  Prices 

We  purchased  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 
have  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  sea¬ 
soned  lumber  to  offer.  It  consists 
of  joists,  timbers,  flooring,  sheath¬ 
ing,  patent  lath,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  in  the 
lumber  line. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill 

FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

We  issue  a  catalogue.  Address 
as  follows  : 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Pan-American  Exposition,  Dept.  62, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EPARATORS  AND  POWERS. 

•eon  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


Sweep  powers, 

Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines— a  to  2  >  II. P.,  mounted  or 

stationary.  The  Messlugcr  Mig.  Co.,  Tuturny,  Pa. 


The  Business  Farmers’  Way 

Thrashes  his  own  Grain.  Has  Grain  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  highest  price.  Thrashes  lor  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Uses  power  to  saw  wood,  grind  feed,  cut  fodder 
SAVES  MONEY  IN  EVERY  DIRECTION. 
Let  us  talk  the  matter  over;  will  do  you  no  harm; 
will  please  us.  Send  for  our  catalogue,  that  will  be 
an  Introduction. 


White  20th  Century  Thrasher,  six  sizes,  1  to  10 
horse  power.  Overshot  and  Undershot. 
Tread  Powers,  Lever  Powers,  Engines, 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters  and  Crushers. 
ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  W’ks,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
l  leaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  bechanged 
in  iifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oiit,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERRI8  COMPANY,  Troy.  N  V. 


jaDCC  DHUfEDC  thrashers 
ilUndb  rUfltflOj  and  CLEANERS, 


)ne& two-liorse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  p||TTCDP 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  1  LMO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS, Pottstown,  Pa 

F,  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  WiUet,  N.  t . 


New  York  State  Fair 


Grand  Horse  Show 

Will  rival  anything  ever  given  at  a  State  Fair. 
The  finest  horses  used  for  coachlDg  and  equestrian 
purposes  will  be  In  the  show  ring  Many  of  the 
equipages  shown  at  the  New  York  Horse  Show  will 
be  seen  at  the  Fair. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibits 

Will  bo  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Fair. 
The  fruit  show  will  bewortb  travelinga  longdistance 
to  see. 

The  Live  Stock 

The  flnjst  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  will  be  on 
exhibition.  The  most  noted  stock  farms  will  compete 
for  the  prizes.  The  remarkable  exhibit  of  last  year 
will  be  greatly  exceeded  this  year  both  In  numbers 
and  quality.  Stock  buildings  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Grand  Circuit  Races 

Promise  to  produce  6ome  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  season.  The  list  of  cutries  in  the  early 
closing  events  Is  very  large.  Tns  best  horses  In  the 
country  will  compete  for  the  large  purses. 


September  8  to  13, 1902. 

GENERAL  ADMISSION ,  25  CENTS . 

Send  for  Prize  List.  S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Weather. — I  have  known  some 
spells  of  gloomy  and  depressing  weather 
In  my  day,  but  I  cannot  recall  anything 
quite  equal  to  the  last  two  weeks  in  July, 
1902.  There  was  n  ..re  or  less  rain  every 
day.  The  sun  might  struggle  out  for  10 
minutes  now  rnd  then,  only  to  be  smoth¬ 
ered  from  view  by  thick,  dripping  clouds. 
The  soil  was  like  a  sponge.  No  tool  would 
work  in  it.  Try  to  hoe  and  you  pulled  a 
shovelful  of  dirt  at  each  stroke.  About 
all  that  could  be  done  was  to  pull  weeds 
by  hand  or  cut  them  with  a  scythe— not 
much  satisfaction  when  you  pull  a  hill  of 
corn  with  the  weed.  Such  weather  is  bad 
enough  in  Winter,  but  then  you  can  close 
the  day  before  a  bright  fire  and  forgeft 
most  of  your  troubles  as  the  flames  snap 
and  crackle.  No  one  wants  to  be  roasted 
at  night  after  being  stewed  all  day  in 
this  soft,  clammy  air.  There  was  no  use 
grieving,  however.  We  set  cabbage  plants, 
pulled  weeds,  thinned  out  the  squash  and 
sugar  beets  and  spread  fertilizer.  We 
were  better  off  than  some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  actually  had  hay  and  grain  out 
through  this  drizzle!  Others  have  filled 
up  with  Summer  boarders,  who  came  to 
the  country  to  “bask  in  the  sunshine.” 
They  have  done  more  barking  than  bask¬ 
ing  this  Summer— in  fact,  I  should  think 
the  landlord’s  patience  would  have  no 
bark  left  on  it!  To  show  how  hard  it  is 
to  suit  everyone  with  weather,  I  may  say 
that  while  we  were  grieving  because  -we 
couldn’t  work  in  the  corn,  Philip  was  ra¬ 
diant  because  the  rain  was  just  the  thing 
for  the  celery.  Not  much  use  finding 
fault  with  the  weather  when  the  crops  on 
your  own  farm  can’t  agree  as  to  what  is 
best! 

Gloomy  Thoughts.— It’s  wonderful  how 
necessary  sunshine  is  to  courage  and 
hope.  I’ll  guarantee  that  thousands  of 
farmers  during  these  dull  and  gloomy 
days  have  gone  around  magnifying  their 
troubles  and  disappointments,  and  forget¬ 
ting  all  about  their  blessings.  It  is  pretty 
hard,  as  I  know,  to  try  to  argue  with 
yourself  when  even  the  great  sun  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  spunk  enough  to  show  itself. 
A  man  may  say  to  himself  over  and  over 
again:  “I  have  a  good  wife  and  family, 
as  good  a  home  as  anyone  need  ask  for, 
and  I  have  done  a  man’s  full  duty  as  I 
saw  it!”  You  may  reason  that  way  and 
fully  believe  it,  and  yet  you  can’t  get  the 
thought  out  of  your  mind  that  somebody 
or  something  has  held  you  back  from  the 
things  you  ought  to  have  had!  It  is  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  forget  the  things  that  are 
within  our  reach  and  go  straining  and 
longing  for  the  unattainable— the  impos¬ 
sible  things  away  off  yonder.  We  may 
dream  about  these  great  things  that  have 
been  denied  us,  but  surely  we  shall  never 
get  even  a  good  solid  look  at  them  until 
we  make  the  things  around  us  so  firm 
and  solid  that  we  can  stand  on  them 
without  falling  through.  To  be  fair  and 
honest  about  it,  has  not  God  done  more 
for  you  than  you  have  done  for  Him? 
Some  of  these  agnostic  gentlemen  object 
to  me  learnedly  when  I  speak  of  God.  1 
should  refer  to  “Ruling  Force,”  they  say. 
Very  well,  has  it  done  more  for  you  than 
you  have  done  for  it?  It  strikes  me  that 
those  of  us  who  are  forced  to  admit  that 
we  haven’t  yet  evened  up  the  score  ought 
to  keep  rather  quiet,  or  admit  that  we 
want  to  ride  as  moral  deadheads. 

Loafers  at  Work.— I  have  described 
what  I  call  a  “loafer  field”  at  the  extreme 
west  of  the  farm.  When  we  came  here  it 
was  a  mass  of  brush  and  little  trees.  We 
burned  it  over,  plowed  with  the  big  sulky 
plow,  and  sowed  cow  peas.  This  year  we 
had  rye  there— a  fair  crop  for  late  sowed 
grain.  This  field  is  over  a  mile  from  the 
barn— the  road  through  the  woods  being 
narrow  and  rough— part  of  the  way  being 
through  a  soft  swamp.  Our  neighbors  at 
the  Lord’s  Farm  (a  religious  community) 
have  a  binder,  and  they  agreed  to  cut 
that  rye.  They  started  between  showers, 
and  a  slow,  patient  job  it  was  getting 
through  that  narrow  path  with  the  heavy 
machine.  We  had  to  cut  a  way  for  them. 
1  hardly  knew  which  to  admire  most— the 
horses  or  the  man  who  drove  them.  The 
horses  were  fully  trained.  They  would 
start  together  at  the  word  and  stop  in  an 
instant  without  yelling  or  swearing.  Some 
horses  would  have  ripped  that  binder  all 
to  pieces,  but  this  team  guided  it  along 
gently  and  slowly,  without  injury  to  any 
part.  Had  some  of  the  mule  drivers  I 
knew  out  West  been  taking  that  binder 
through  those  woods  the  air  would  have 
been  blue!  The  driver  bumped  into  a 
stump  at  one  place  and  remarked:  “Twen¬ 
ty  years  ago.  when  I  was  using  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  another  world,  I  would  have 
made  some  remarks  right  here!”  These 
profane  fellows  have  told  me  what  a  re¬ 
lief  it  is  for  them  to  let  out  a  flood  of 
“language”  when  their  work  goes  wrong. 
I  know  what  the  temptation  is  myself,  but 
the  feeling  that  comes  with  self  mastery 
beat#  It. 


Crops  for  Loafer  Fields.— Having  put 
that  field  at  work  the  question  now  is 
what  job  to  give  it.  You  may  stir  up  a 
loafer  and  get  him  going,  but  he  will 
never  forget  his  loafer  days.  Sweat  burns 
him  far  more  than  it  does  the  man  who 
has  always  kept  at  work.  There  was  rea¬ 
son  for  throwing  that  field  out  of  service. 
It  is  far  from  the  barn,  with  two  steep 
hills  and  a  low  nlace  between.  That 
means  a  long  haul  for  a  light  load,  as  we 
found  when  we  hauled  home  the  rye.  No 
use  putting  some  perishable  crop  over 
there.  We  can  seed  it  to  grass  and  put 
up  a  barrack  to  hold  the  hay  until  Win¬ 
ter.  If  we  can  make  Alfalfa  grow  there 
we  might  handle  it  in  the  same  way,  but 
I  don’t  like  those  long  hauls  on  such  a 
long  and  narrow  farm  as  ours.  What  I 
want  to  do  Is  to  take  the  15  acres  nearest 
the  barn  for  small  fruits  and  such  garden 
crops  as  prove  most  profitable.  The  next 
15  acres  or  so  I  hope  to  get  into  the  most 
profitable  fodder  crops  I  can  find.  The 
remainder  of  the  farm,  outside  of  the 
woods,  I  expect  to  put  in  orchards  much 
after  the  plan  followed  by  Mr.  Hitchings. 
For  example,  I  shall  set  apple  trees  on 
that  loafer  field  where  we  have  cut  the 
rye,  and  never  expect  to  haul  a  pound  of 
fodder  away  from  it.  The  grass  and  weeds 
will  all  be  cut  and  left  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  It’s  well  enough  to  make  these 
plans,  but  of  course  I  know  that  a  mere 
plan  fills  no  pocket. 

Farm  Notes.— After  cutting  the  clover 
on  a  piece  of  land  in  the  pear  orchard 
near  the  house,  Charlie  plowed  and  plant¬ 
ed  squashes.  This  is  a  new  crop  with  us, 
and  we  don’t  pretend  to  know  just  how  to 
handle  it.  Hills  were  marked  off  nine  feet 
each  way,  and  a  quantity  of  dry  hen  ma¬ 
nure  put  in  each  hill.  We  planted  both 
Hubbard  and  Faxon.  While  Hubbard  is 
the  standard  squash  for  market  I  am  told 
that  Faxon  is  much  easier  to  raise. 
Thus  far  with  us  Hubbard  has  proved 
the  stronger.  Our  crop  has  made  an  as¬ 
tonishing  growth.  It  has  been  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  the  weeds  pulled  out  of  the 
hills  by  hand.  We  thinned  to  three  and 
four  good  plants,  expecting  to  pull  some 
of  these  if  the  borers  are  not  too  bad. 
The  black  insect  has  not  troubled,  but 
hundreds  of  the  true  squash  or  stink- 
bug  have  been  picked  and  killed.  As  the 
vines  run  we  shall  cover  many  of  the 
joints  with  dirt,  so  as  to  root  them  in  va¬ 
rious  places  and  thus  give  them  a  better 
chance  against  the  borer.  I  believe  it  will 
pay  to  care  for  squash  this  year.  Last 
Thanksgiving  I  had  to  pay  10  cents  a 
pound  for  a  poor  speciinen.  I’d  rather  sell 

than  buy  at  that  price . The 

cows  have  been  pastured  in  the  early  ap¬ 
ple  orchard.  These  old-fashioned  trees 
are  headed  up  so  high  that  the  cattle  can 
hardly  reach  the  fruit.  They  clean  up 
the  windfalls  about  as  fast  as  they  drop, 
and  are  not  injured  by  them.  ...  We 
are  giving  the  old  orchards  a  dressing  of 
basic  slag.  This  is  to  supply  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid.  During  August  we  hope 
to  haul  out  the  manure  and  give  these 
orchards  a  good  supply.  I  feed  the  or¬ 
chards  in  the  Fall  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  feed  the  strawberries  then.  The 
fruit  buds  are  produced  on  the  tree  from 
now  until  frost,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
feed  the  tree  so  that  these  fruit  buds  will 
be  strong  and  abundant.  Some  apple 
growers  object  to  using  stable  manure  in 
their  orchards.  I  will  use  all  I  can  get 
of  any  fertilizing  material,  but  it  must  be 
well  balanced.  I  think  much  of  the 
trouble  with  stable  manure  in  orchards  is 
that  it  is  used  alone,  and  thus  supplies 
too  large  a  proportion  of  nitrogen.  This, 
1  think,  will  make  both  tree  and  fruit 
soft.  1  use  slag  and  nitrate  of  potash 
with  the  manure. 

But  will  not  this  use  of  manure  in  the 
Fall  produce  so  much  new  growth  that 
the  tree  will  be  frost  bitten? 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  so  much  differ¬ 
ence  with  an  old  tree.  I  do  not  put  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  young  trees  in  the  Fall  ex¬ 
cept  to  put  a  mulch  around  those  newly 
planted.  We  do  not  feed  for  fruit  buds 
in  the  young  tree  any  more  than  we  put 
good  business  chances  before  a  child.  We 
expect  a  mature  tree  and  a  mature  man 
to  know  what  to  do  with  opportunity, 
though  I  regret  to  say  that  the  man  often 

disappoints  us . The  J  unior  Bride 

potatoes  were  all  readv  to  dig  by  August 
1.  The  yield  is  excellent— quality  fine.  At 
present  the  price  is  too  low.  It  will  pay 
us  better  to  hold  for  seed.  I  like  this  va¬ 
riety  for  early  growing  better  the  longer 
we  try  it.  June  Eating  has  been  our 
stand-by  for  years,  but  Junior  Pride  is 
likely  to  drive  it  off  the  farm.  I  may 
keep  an  old  horse  past  his  prime  out  of 
sentiment,  but  not  a  variety  of  corn  or 
potatoes  that  has  been  fairly  beaten.  I 
hear  many  complaints  of  blight  in  pota¬ 
toes.  We  have  no  signs  of  it  yet,  and  I 
attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  we  sprayed 
or  dusted  three  times  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture. 

All  Sorts.— While  the  little  boys  are 

away  the  Chunk  does  the  marketing.  He 


sold  nearly  $9  worth  of  goods  in  the  first 
week.  Now  that  sweet  corn  is  ready  he 
will  sell  more.  Every  now  and  then  some 
timid  soul  bobs  up  to  ask  if  the  children 
are  not  ashamed  to  sell  farm  produce! 
What  in  the  •world  is  there  about  honest 
milk,  eggs,  fruit,  cabbage  or  peas  to  be 
ashamed  of?  Why  is  it  not  as  honorable 
to  sell  them  as  it  is  to  sell  cloth  or  gro¬ 
ceries,  coal  or  sewing  machines?  It  makes 
me  so  fired  that  I  want  to  sit  right  down 
upon  some  of  these  fainthearts  when  I 
hear  them  suggest  that  anybody  at  Hope 
Farm  feels  ashamed  that  their  living 
comes  out  of  the  soil!  Bosh!  One  great 
trouble  with  farming  to-day  is  the  fact 
that  some  people  who  depend  upon  the 
farm  for  their  living  turn  up  their  nose 
at  it  and  try  to  discredit  an  honest  busi¬ 
ness.  If  any  of  children  were 

ashamed  of  selling  what  Hope  Farm  pro¬ 
duces,  I  should  feel  like  taking  them  out 
behind  the  shed  with  a  shingle.  That 
might  not  increase  their  respect  for  agri¬ 
culture,  and  I  would  much  rather  use  the 
shingle  on  those  -who  put  such  ideas  in 

their  heads . At  this  season  of 

the  year  we  often  have  some  arguments 
about  price.  A  customer  may  say:  “I  see 
in  my  paper  that  potatoes  are  quoted  in 
New  York  at  $1.50  per  barrel.  It  would 
cost  you  at  least  25  cents  to  ship  a  barrel, 
therefore  you  would  get  only  $1.25.  You 
ought  therefore  to  let  us  have  them  at  12 
cents  a  peck!”  I  have  had  people  talk 
that  way.  1  usually  ask  what  these  same 
New  York  potatoes  cost  when  they  buy 
at  the  local  store.  At  present  the  price 
is  35  cents  a  peck.  The  storekeeper  has 
to  pay  freight  and  cartage  and  run  all 
the  risk  on  small  and  rotten  potatoes! 
Why  should  I  be  expected  to  cut  the  price 
when  my  fresh-dug  potatoes  are  better? 
It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  retail  and  wholesale  prices  some¬ 
times,  and  in  making  a  price  for  a  good 
article  I  have  often  been  puzzled  as  to 
what  I  ought  to  charge.  Shall  we  take  all 
the  customer  will  stand,  or  try  to  figure 
what  the  goods  cost?  As  most  of  us  are 
situated  goods  put  on  the  regular  market 
bring  about  what  the  buyer  is  willing  to 
give  and  no  more.  h.  w.  c. 

The  “Clark”  Grass  Method.— I  notice 
you  ask  for  reports  on  the  Clark  method 
of  seeding  grass.  While  ours  would  have 
been  very  successful  had  it  not  been  for 
the  careless  application  of  too  much  fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  killed  the  stand,  still  I  no¬ 
tice  a  great  and  distinct  advantage,  name¬ 
ly  in  the  absence  of  daisies  and  weeds— 
which  in  itself  is  a  great  and  profitable 
point.  ,  l.  m.  s. 

Connecticut. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  con¬ 
tain  thirty  pounds  of 

Potash 

Our  books  contain  many  valuable 
facts  and  suggestions  for  farmers. 
The  books  are  free ;  send  name 
and  address  to 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


COSTS  LITTLE 

EASILY  LAID 

LASTS  YEARS 

RUBEROID 

(TR AL)b  MARK  RELIStbHtO) 

ROOFING 

BOOK l  h  i  “K’’ 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

102  Wiluam  Sr.,  Ntw  York. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE! 

1® 

S  Pumps  water  by  water  power;  runs 

1  without  attention!  gives  a  constant 

1  flow  and  is  sold  on  30  days  trial. 

1  Unequaled  for  the  farm  or  country 

H 

Send  for  Book. 

lUlPRPI  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 

126  Liberty  St.  New  York. 

WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20.000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  WarrenSt..Nrw  York.  692  Craig  St..  Montreal.  P  Q  40  Dearborn  St.  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N  S.  W. 


IN  A  WET  SEASON  SkigtepDay^the  Price  of  a 


FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON 


Every  far¬ 
mer  knows  ne 
ought  to  have 
one;  ibis  only 
a  question  of 
“  where  can  I 
buy  a  good 
one  with  the 
least  money.” 
Theysupnlied 
the  H.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  with 
all  the  Trucks  they 
in  the  Cuban  war. 

They  build  more 
Trucks  than  all 
builders  combined, 
by  the  IT  S  Government, 
an  ordinary  wagon  box 


The  Farmer’s 
Handy  Wagon 
Company,  f  f  Sagl- 
naw,  Michigan, 
were  the  first  to 
build  such  a 
wagon,  and  the 
only  ones  whogive 
the  farmer  a 
choice  between 
steel  and  wood 
wheels.  They  sell  a 
good  steel  wagon 


used 

Farm 

other 


The  platform  is  easily  removed 
The  wheels  turn  under  the  load. 


AS  LOW  AS  $20.00 

The  one  shown  In  this  picture  Is  the  one  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Farms,  and  is  the  only  truck  ever  adopted 
and  stakes  placed  on  bolsters,  then  It  Is  ready  for 
Send  for  Catalogue  anti  Prices. 


It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to 
offer  arguments  In  favor  of 

Low-Wheeled, 
Wide-Tire, 
Short-Turning, 
Broad-Platform 
Wagons. 


FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  ana  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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Last  year  D.  R.  Pease  described  his  experiments 
with  sulphur  spraying  to  combat  Pear  blight.  We  un¬ 
derstood  at  the  time  that  some  of  our  readers  expect¬ 
ed  to  try  it  in  their  own  orchards.  Have  they  done 
so?  If  they  have  we  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

* 

We  repeat  out  request  for  figures  offered  by  apple 
buyers.  When  they  begin  making  prices  please  let  us 
know  what  they  offer.  This  will  help  all  by  equal¬ 
izing  prices  and  protecting  those  who  might  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  sell  at  a  low  figure,  and  thus  set  the  price  below 
what  the  apples  are  worth. 

Let  all  remember  the  date  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  September  8-13.  There  will  be  special  attrac¬ 
tions  this  year,  and  the  managers  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  those  who  attend  comfortable.  The 
best  thing  about  such  an  exhibition  is  the  crowd — the 
people  who  come  from  their  homes  with  the  story  of 
another  year’s  farm  experience.  It  will  be  a  wet  story 
this  year,  but  one  good  way  to  dry  it  out  is  to  listen 
to  one  who  seems  wetter. 

* 

It  is  reported  that  country  storekeepers  are  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  free  delivery  of  rural  mail.  Tuey 
claim,  according  to  report,  that  their  business  is  fall¬ 
ing  off — that  farmers  do  business  by  mail  with  the 
large  stores  in  town  or  city.  Are  these  reports  true 
or  not?  We  would  like  to  hear  from  both  farmers 
and  storekeepers.  We  have  found  that  about  the  best 
way  to  settle  any  leading  question  is  to  refer  it  to  our 
readers  for  a  fair  discussion. 

* 

Let  no  dairyman  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep  in  the 
belief  that  the  oleo  manufacturers  will  quietly  accept 
the  Grout  law.  They  are  still  very  much  alive,  and 
will  try  in  every  possible  way  either  to  have  the  law 
declared  unconstitutional  or  to  use  some  form  of  col¬ 
oring  matter  in  their  goods.  We  understand  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  carry  the  law  to  the  Supreme  Court — having 
retained  the  law  firm  which  was  able  to  secure  the 
annulment  of  the  income  tax  law!  These  men  must 
be  watched  with  no  sleepy  eye! 

* 

Last  week  a  question  about  using  salt  on  quince 
trees  was  asked.  In  their  answers  our  scientific 
friends  neglected  to  mention  one  point  which  perhaps 
started  the  question.  It  has  been  noticed  that  when 
salt  is  used  on  very  rich  soil  the  straw  of  wheat  or 
rye  is  stronger.  The  grain  does  not  lodge  so  badly  as 
where  no  salt  was  used.  This  result  is  not  noticed 
on  poor  soil,  and  this  suggested  the  reason  for  it.  The 
richer  soil  supplied  an  excess  of  nitrogen  which  caused 
the  grain  to  grow  too  rapidly — thus  giving  a  tender, 
brittle  stalk  which  easily  broke  down.  The  salt  re¬ 
tarded  or  held  back  this  action  of  the  nitrogen,  and 
thus  induced  a  slower  and  more  solid  growth.  It  may 
be  that  the  quince  tree  referred  to  stands  in  rich  soil 
so  that  it  develops  wood  rather  than  fruit.  The  salt 
might  retard  this  wood  growth,  but  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  We 
speak  of  this  because  some  readers  evidently  believe 
that  all  we  need  to  consider  in  a  fertilizer  is  the 
amount  of  actual  plant  food  it  contains.  It  is  now 
coming  to  be  understood  that  salt,  lime — in  fact,  most 
manurial  substances,  produce  results  in  the  soil  which 
are  quite  aside  from  their  direct  action  in  providing 
plant  food. 


At  this  time  of  the  year  we  hear  from  farmers  who 
are  in  trouble  about  selling  goods  from  their  wagons. 
The  local  authorities  often  try  to  drive  them  out  of 
business,  or  make  them  pay  for  a  license  to  sell.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  no  community  has  the  right  to  en¬ 
force  such  payment  when  a  farmer  sells  his  own  pro¬ 
duce  from  his  wagon.  When  he  buys  produce  from 
others  and  sells  it  the  case  may  be  different,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  courts  will  sustain  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  compel  a  license  when  selling  your  own 
goods  in  any  public  place.  Go  ahead  and  sell  what 
you  can! 

* 

It  seems  likely  that,  at  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  lessen  or  remove  the 
present  tariff  of  27^  per  cent  on  live  cattle,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  the  free  entry  of  beef  on  the  hoof  from  Can¬ 
ada,  Mexico  and  Argentina  or  Australia.  This  is  of 
course  the  result  of  the  continued  high  price  of  beef, 
which  is  especially  felt  by  working  people  in  towns 
and  cities.  The  claim  that  the  gradual  lessening  of 
the  ranges,  as  they  are  cut  up  into  farms,  must  result 
in  an  increased  price  for  beef,  causes  consumers  to 
assert  that  the  time  has  come  for  lowering  the  bars. 
It  does  not  seem  very  likely  at  present  that  any  such 
alteration  will  be  made  in  the  tariff,  but  this  feeling 
is  undoubtedly  growing  among  those  who  suffer  from 
present  prices. 

* 

Ox  page  U55  mention  is  made  of  the  damage  done  to 
nervous  cows  by  driving  them  about  with  a  dog.  We 
have  seen  farmers  who  thought  it  very  smart  for  Shep 
or  Tige  to  round  up  the  cows,  barking  and  nipping  at 
their  heels,  and  sending  them  flying  into  the  barn¬ 
yard  as  though  landed  there  by  a  cyclone.  Then  the 
owner  wondered  why  his  best  cow  should  give  bloody 
milk.  Some  cows  can  stand  such  treatment  without 
injury.  The  muscular  old  brindle,  whose  near  ances¬ 
tors  considered  it  amusement  to  drive  wild  beasts 
from  the  pasture,  will  not  be  harmed  by  an  argument 
with  the  dog.  In  fact,  the  dog  stands  an  equal  chance 
of  getting  rough  usage.  But  one  dose  of  such  treat¬ 
ment  may  entirely  spoil  a  high-strung  Jersey.  The 
dog  and  the  yelling  hired  man  are  out  of  place  in  a 
high-grade  herd. 

• 

A  recent  graduate  at  an  agricultural  school  has  a 
new  farming  scheme.  He  expects  to  get  control  of  a 
good-sized  tract  of  land  in  the  New  England  hills,  and 
go  to  fattening  Summer  boarders.  His  plan  is  to  put 
up  small  cottages  or  cabins  which  can  be  rented  at  a 
fair  figure.  There  will  be  a  large  house  in  some  cen¬ 
tral  location  where  meals  will  be  furnished  if  desired, 
and  on  the  level  fields  vegetables,  eggs  and  meat  will 
be  produced  and  sold  to  boarders.  The  scheme  will 
require  capital,  but  there  is  money  in  it  rightly  hand¬ 
led.  The  chances  are  that  $10,000  wisely  invested  in 
this  way  among  the  New  England  hills  would  pay 
better  interest  than  an  equal  amount  invested  in  rich 
western  farm  land.  The  Summer  boarder  is  the  most 
exacting  crop  that  a  farmer  can  have  on  the  farm, 
and  unless  he  possesses  Job’s  patience  and  Solomon’s 
wisdom  he  would  better  stick  to  beaus  and  potatoes. 

* 

The  following  comparative  prices  for  which 
American  protected  manufacturers  sell  at  home  and 
abroad  articles  constantly  used  by  farmers  are  being 
printed  in  many  papers: 


American. 

Foreign. 

Wire  nails  (keg) . 

. $2.25 

$1.30 

Shovels  (dozen)  . 

.  7.50 

5.80 

Axle  grease  (pound) . 

. 08 

.04 

Wash  boards  (dozen) . 

.  3.00 

1.70 

Barbed  wire  (100  pounds).. 

.  3.00 

2.20 

Fruit  jars  (dozen) . 

. 80 

.55 

Sewing  machines  . 

.  40.00 

17.00 

Who  presents  these  startling  figures  and  where  do 
they  come  from?  We  understand  that  they  are  part 
of  a  campaign  document  issued  by  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Committee  and  that  they  are  taken 
from  the  most  reliable  sources.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  partisan  politics.  Still,  if 
these  figures  are  accurate  and  truly  represent  the 
prices  at  which  American-made  goods  can  be  sold 
after  a  journey  of  thousands  of  miles,  every  farmer 
in  the  country  should  know  it.  We  have  written  to 
a  score  of  our  readers  in  Europe  and  Australia  asking 
them  just  what  such  articles  cost  in  their  market.  If 
possible,  we  shall  obtain  the  wholesale  as  well  as  the 
retail  prices.  We  wish  to  find  out  whether  these  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  what  foreign  dealers  pay,  or  whether 
the  lower  price  is  our  export  figift-e  quoted  to  stimu¬ 
late  foreign  trade.  Suppose  the  figures  are  accurate 
or  nearly  so— why  should  they  interest  farmers?  The 
chief  reason  is  that  the  goods  quoted  above  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  a  trust  or  “combine”  which  is  able  to 
monopolize  the  home  market.  If  the  goods  can  be  sold 
in  Europe  at  the  figures  quoted  they  can  be  sold  even 
cheaper  here,  and  they  would  be  were  R  ~^t  for  the 


double  protection  which  the  trust  and  the  high  tariff 
give  to  the  manufacturer.  If  the  American  farmer  is 
to  be  forced  to  pay  these  high  prices  he  should  at 
least  have  some  chance  to  dispose  of  his  own  goods 
to  advantage.  Natural  causes  prevent  the  farmer 
from  monopolizing  the  market  for  the  goods  he  pro¬ 
duces.  A  “corner”  in  grain,  cotton  or  pork  benefits 
the  gambler  rather  than  the  farmer.  If  the  so-called 
“industrial  supremacy”  of  this  Nation  in  foreign  lands 
is  to  be  won  by  making  the  farmer  pay  for  it  we  want 
to  know  it.  How  can  the  farmer  pay  for  it?  If  an 
article  be  sold  to  the  foreign  trade  for  $1,  while  the 
American  farmer  is  compelled  to  pay  $1.50  for  it,  the 
latter  pays  50  cents  extra,  which  represents  a  profit 
on  both  articles  and  the  cost  of  introducing  one  to  the 
foreign  trade.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  prejudice  or  party 
spirit  to  serve  in  this  matter.  If  the  figures  quoted 
above  are  correct  the  American  farmer  is  being 
robbed.  If  they  are  not  correct  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
give  the  true  figures. 

* 

This  is  the  season  when  the  city  clerk  on  his  vaca¬ 
tion  rides  through  the  country  and  calls  the  farmer  a 
shiftless  and  wasteful  citizen.  He  sees  weeds  in  the 
corn  and  windfall  apples  under  the  trees  and,  cool  and 
comfortable  himself,  lays  down  the  law  wisely  about 
laziness  and  lack  of  thrift.  It  is  always  easy  to  sit 
in  the  shade  and  tell  the  workers  out  in  the  sun  what 
they  ought  to  do.  There  is,  too,  a  grain  of  justice 
sometimes  in  such  amateur  criticism.  This  season 
has  been  a  hard  one  for  many  farmers.  The  constant 
rains  have  forced  the  weeds  along  and  yet  kept  the 
ground  so  wet  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  work 
heavy  soils  properly.  In  our  own  case  we  expected  a 
dry  season,  though  we  had  no  right  to  do  so.  We 
figured  on  having  plenty  of  time  after  harvest  to 
clean  the  cornfields,  but  rain  after  rain  has  made  such 
work  impossible.  As  for  windfall  apples,  we  have 
learned  to  let  the  cows  and  the  pigs  take  care  of  them, 
thus  preventing  a  double  waste.  The  city  clerk  who 
is  so  quick  to  criticise  farmers,  could  not  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  if  you  were  to  give  it  to  him,  yet 
there  may  be  unconscious  sense  in  his  criticism. 

* 

The  following  from  the  Sacramento  Bee  shows  some 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  California  fruit  men 
labor: 

The  fruit  growers  are  patient  and  long  suffering.  But 
patient  endurance  of  wrong  is  no  virtue.  If  they  com¬ 
bined  as  the  transportation  companies  do,  and  protected 
their  rights,  they  would  be  better  treated  and  Would 
make  money.  The  railroads  not  only  fail  to  carry  fruit 
with  reasonable  speed  to  its  destination,  though  well 
paid  for  such  a  service,  but  likewise  fail  to  provide  re¬ 
frigeration  at  moderate  cost,  or  even  to  break  up  the 
existing  monopoly  of  refrigerator  car  service  from  this 
State,  which  is  plundering  the  fruit  growers  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly. 

This  refers  to  the  growers  of  plums,  pears  and  other 
deciduous  truits.  It  is  said  that  orange  and  lemon 
shippers  get  better  freight  rates  to  extreme  eastern 
points,  though  why  this  should  be  so  is  not  clear.  As 
a  rule  the  danger  of  loss  is  greater  and  the  profits  less 
on  deciduous  than  Citrus  fruits.  The  Citrus  fruit  men 
appear  to  be  more  thoroughly  organized,  and  thus 
better  able  to  stand  up  for  their  rights.  Who  can 
expect  to  sit  down  and  have  his  rights  picked  up  and 
cleaned  and  set  before  him  by  others? 

♦ 

BREVITIES. 

The  July  egg  is  valuable  this  year. 

The  average  life  of  a  cent  is  five  years. 

Take  time  for  honest  play  but  don’t  “fool.” 

Who  likes  to  “work  like  a  dog”  in  dog  days? 

Do  you  cut  the  weeds  into  the  silo  with  the  corn? 

Better  “give  yourself  away”  than  to  sell  yourself! 

When  a  hen  ceases  to  be  a  layer  plant  we  advise  pot¬ 
ting  her! 

A  “gent”  is  a  gentleman  minus  the  qualities  that  go 
to  make  a  man! 

No,  friend,  the  wife  and  children  are  not  responsible 
for  the  rain.  Don’t  make  them  “dry  up.” 

The  latest  report  is  that  some  of  the  Boers  are  to  be 
sent  abroad  to  study  scientific  agriculture! 

There’s  many  a  farmer  who  has  given  his  vote  for  a 
cause  which  has,  later,  demanded  his  note. 

The  average  consumption  of  butter  in  this  country  is 
given  as  1J  pounds  per  year— cheese  3  1-3  pounds. 

Read  how  that  little  fruit  business  (page  526)  got  a  cot¬ 
ton  plantation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  money  lenders! 

In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  opposing  poli¬ 
tical  parties  are  designated  as  the  Right  and  the  Left. 
The  Cuban  reciprocity  party  in  our  recently  adjourned 
Congress  might  be  described  as  the  extremely  left. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Rane,  of  Durham,  N.  H.,  is  preparing  an 
extended  article  on  muskmelons  for  the  coming  Plant 
Breeders’  Conference.  He  would  like  to  hear  from  all 
persons  who  have  originated  varieties  or  know  of  others 
who  have. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  portion  of  Lacy  Levee,  at  Havana,  Ill., 
was  washed  away  July  23  by  flood  waters  of  the  Illinois 
River,  and  12,000  acres  of  land,  5,000  of  which  were  under 
cultivation,  were  inundated  by  water,  varying  in  depth 
from  five  to  10  feet.  Just  previous  to  the  breaking  of  the 
levee  the  water  stood  at  19  feet  one  inch  above  low  water 
mark.  Alarm  whistles  sounded  a  warning  to  the  farmers 
in  the  flooded  district.  No  fatalities  have  been  reported. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  property  loss  with  the 
water  still  rising.  .  .  .  The  rear  coach  of  a  passenger 
train  on  the  Ohio  &  Little  Kanawha  fell  40  feet  from  a 
trestle,  near  McConnellsville,  O.,  July  24.  One  person  was 
killed  and  23  injured,  several  very  seriously.  .  .  .  The 
Trappist  Monastery  at  Oka,  Quebec,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  July  23;  loss  $300,000.  ...  A  cloudburst  near  Fort 
Plain,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  extending  to  Little  Falls, 
July  24,  caused  heavy  loss.  The  section  where  the  storm 
raged  is  an  important  hop-growing  one  and  the  damage 
to  the  crop  is  incalculable.  A  large  creek  flowing  through 
Little  Falls  was  raised  fully  six  feet  in  10  minutes,  an 
occurrence  unknown  heretofore.  With  the  deluge  came 
dead  pigs,  fences,  bridge  timber,  field  crops  and  debris 
of  every  description.  ...  A  fire  in  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  caused  a  loss  of  $250,00d; 
one  fireman  was  killed  and  several  others  injured.  .  .  . 
During  a  storm  in  New  York,  July  28,  the  flood  of  water 
pouring  into  a  large  sewer  forced  the  sewer  gas  out  of 
the  manholes.  It  was  ignited  by  lightning,  and  the 
street  for  over  a  hundred  feet  was  torn  up  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  that  followed.  .  .  .  Friction  continues  between 
cattle  and  sheep  men  and  other  ranchers  in  various  parts 
of  the  West.  On  Murderer’s  Creek,  Grant  Co.,  Ore.,  280 
sheep  belonging  to  J.  C.  Moor,  of  Mount  Vernon,  were 
slaughtered,  presumably  by  settlers  and  cattlemen.  Mur¬ 
derer's  Creek  is  a  remote  Summer  range  district,  and 
according  to  the  information  several  armed  men  came 
upon  the  band  at  night  and  commenced  firing  buckshot 
into  them.  The  next  day  280  dead  sheep  were  found.  In 
Colorado,  July  26,  14  masked  men  appeared  on  the  grazing 
ground  of  the  Angora  Range  Association,  in  Pinan  Mesa, 
where  about  1,000  goats  were  ranging.  The  three  herders 
in  charge  of  the  goats  were  bound,  while  the  masked  men 
slaughtered  more  than  600  of  the  flock  by  shooting  and 

stabbing  them.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $8,000 . 

Earthquakes  were  felt  in  the  Far  West  July  28.  the  tre¬ 
mors  being  general  throughout  Nebraska,  Iowa,  South 
Dakota  and  California.  The  severest  shock  was  in  south¬ 
ern  California.  At  Los  Alamos  property  damage  amounts 
to  about  $15,000,  and  shipping  was  injured  along  the  coast. 
No  casualties  are  reported.  .  .  .  Six  firemen  were  in¬ 
jured  and  a  property  loss  of  $300,000  caused  by  a  fire  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  29.  .  .  .  The  story  of  a  bunco  game 
in  which  the  victim  lost  $2,500  was  told  in  police  court  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  29,  and  as  a  result  Frank  Bornstein 
was  held  for  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  charge  of  the  larceny 
of  500  $5  gold  coins  on  July  16  from  Barnard  Bennett,  of 
that  city.  It  was  in  evidence  that  Bennett  was  induced 
by  Bornstein  and  a  confederate  to  go  into  a  plan  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  English  sovereigns.  He  furnished  500  gold  coins, 
which  the  other  men  apparently  placed  in  a  tin  can  and 
into  which  a  strong  acid  was  poured.  After  considerable 
juggling  of  the  can,  Bennett  received  it  to  carry  home. 
He  grew  suspicious,  and  concluded  it  was  an  infernal  ma¬ 
chine.  A  policeman  opened  the  can,  and  $9.97  in  pennies 
came  out.  Bennett  had  Bornstein  arrested,  but  the  other 
man  is  free. 

ADMINISTRATION.— President  Roosevelt  has  approved 
the  findings  of  the  court-martial  in  the  case  of  Major  E. 
S.  Glenn,  Fifth  Infantry,  and  Lieutenant  Julian  P.  Gau- 
jot,  Tenth  Cavalry,  convicted  of  applying  the  “water 
cure”  and  sentenced  to  suspension  and  fine,  and  has  dis¬ 
approved  the  acquittal  of  Lieutenant  Norman  G.  Cook, 
Philippine  Scouts,  tried  for  ordering  three  natives  to  be 
shot  by  Maccabebes.  .  .  .  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  received,  through  the  Department  of  State,  a 
copy  of  a  Presidential  message  to  the  Cuban  Congress  re¬ 
garding  changes  in  the  duties  on  live  stock,  either  for 
breeding  purposes  or  for  slaughter,  as  well  as  on  barbed 
wire;  the  latter  reduction  to  be  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
The  message  sets  forth  that  of  the  900,000  caballerias  (a 
caballeria  containing  33  1-3  acres)  composing  the  island, 
500,000  are  at  present  uncultivated  and  produce  nothing. 
They  are  adapted,  however,  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  and 
on  them  4,000,000  head  could  be  well  cared  for.  The  annual 
consumption  is  about  300,000  head,  aside  from  the  $2,000,- 
000,  approximate  value  of  jerked  beef  consumed.  The 
Executive  is  of  opinion  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to 
amend  the  present  customs  tariffs  as  a  means  of  stimu¬ 
lating  private  initiative  in  this  matter.  He  recommends 
that  various  classes  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Cows  fit  for  breeding  and  heifers,  cows  with  their 
young  on  foot,  and  bulls  of  the  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Devon, 
Durham,  Herefords,  Porto  Rico  and  Argentine  Republic 
breeds,  provided  the  importer  duly  accredits  their  origin, 
states  at  the  time  of  importation  the  ranch  or  farm  to 
which  they  are  destined  and  guarantees  that  they  will 
remain  on  the  farm  stated  for  one  year,  under  the  penalty 
of  payment  of  duties.  Barbed  wire  and  staples  used  in 
the  construction  of  fences,  he  said,  should  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  duties  for  one  year. 

PHILIPPINES.— Major  James  Parker,  of  the  Adjutant- 
General’s  office,  has  compiled  some  interesting  statistics 
regarding  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines.  There 
were  2,561  engagements  with  the  enemy,  more  or  less  ser¬ 
ious,  between  February  4,  1899,  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Manila,  and  April  30.  1902,  fixed  as  the  virtual  downfall 
of  the  insurrection.  The  larger  proportion  of  these  fights 
were  attacks  from  ambush  on  the  American  troops,  or 
skirmishes  in  which  only  small  detachments  took  part. 
“In  almost  no  case  in  these  engagements,”  says  Major 
Parker,  “did  American  troops  surrender  or  have  to  re¬ 
treat,  or  have  to  leave  their  dead  and  wounded  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  that  in  many 
cases  the  percentage  of  loss  was  high.”  The  number  of 
troops  that  have  been  transported  to  the  Philippines  and 
have  arrived  there  up  to  July  16  last  was  4,135  officers 
and  123,803  men.  The  average  strength,  taken  from  month¬ 
ly  returns  for  the  period  of  the  insurrection,  was  ap¬ 
proximately  40,000.  Total  number  of  deaths,  282  officers 
and  4,188  enlisted  men. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Georgia  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  hold  its  twenty-sixth  annual  session  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  August  6-7. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Stale 
Cranberry  Growers’  Association  will  be  held  August  19  at 
the  Gaynor-Blackstone  Marsh,  near  Grand  Rapids,  where 
the  State  experimental  station  of  the  Association  is  lo¬ 
cated.  The  cranberry  vines  are  In  excellent  condition  and 
everything  else  is  favorable  to  a  large  harvest  this  year. 
For  the  first  time  the  new  canal  from  Hemlock  Creek 
has  been  available  for  supplying  water  to  the  reservoirs 
on  the  marshes  in  that  vicinity,  making  a  crop  nearly 
exempt  from  frost  on  account  of  the  abundant  water 
supply.  Another  acre  of  ground  in  the  nursery  has  been 
“scalped”  this  Spring  and  planted  with  choice  varieties 
of  vines  selected  from  the  experimental  station. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Fair  Association  it  was  decided  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  roads  at  the  fair  grounds,  putting  in 
macadam  from  the  gates  to  the  car  track  and  grand 
stand  and  to  make  an  addition  to  the  cattle  sheds. 

Twenty  counties  in  Mississippi  are  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  disastrous  drought,  and  in  over  one-half  of 
this  number  the  corn  crop  has  been  utterly  ruined,  while 
cotton  has  been  damaged  from  60  to  75  per  cent.  In  Talla¬ 
hatchie  County  the  destruction  of  crops  is  practically 
complete  and  forest  fires  are  raging. 

Our  correspondent,  L.  A.  Clinton,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  at  Storrs. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  central  organization  of  the# 
Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  August  19.  Local  meetings  were  held 
August  5,  and  route  meetings  will  be  held  August  12. 

“SAl/E  A  FARM.” 

Part  I. 

“The  Octopus”  is  a  powerful  story  of  a  conflict  between 
California  wheat  growers  and  the  railroads.  It  was  a 
fight  to  the  death  for  the  possession  of  land  which  meant 
home  to  the  ranchmen,  but  merely  a  business  investment 
to  the  corporation.  A  striking  character  in  that  book  is 
a  German  who  has  much  to  say  about  “the  Fatherland.” 
This  man  fought  for  Germany  in  the  war  with  France. 
If  you  were  to  ask  him  why  he  did  so  he  could  only  say 
that  in  some  way  which  he  could  not  explain  the  Father- 
land  had  a  right  to  claim  his  life— either  as  a  blood  offer¬ 
ing  on  the  battlefield  or  as  a  sweat  offering  through  long 
years  of  patient  service  at  home.  This  idea  of  the  Fath¬ 
erland  had  been  forming  through  centuries  of  history.  It 
represented  the  truest,  noblest  conception  of  what  the 
Nation  should  represent  to  the  individual.  This  man  came 
to  America  and  learned  what  it  means  for  the  poor  and 
humble  to  acquire  and  transfer  the  right  to  occupy  the 
land.  This  man’s  blood  was  German,  but  his  heart  was 
American.  When  asked  “How  about  the  Fatherland?”  he 
said: 

“Where  my  wife  and  children  are,  where  the  home  is, 
where  I  may  work  with  my  hands  to  earn  bread  for  my 
family  and  a  roof  to  shelter  them— there  is  the  Father- 
land!” 

With  that  story  in  mind  I  wish  to  put  this  question: 
How  can  a  man  best  serve  the  Fatherland?  This  country 
is  now  old  enough  to  classify  its  history  and  select  from 
the  story  of  its  growth  elements  of  strength  or  weakness 
with  something  like  scientific  accuracy.  It  has  been  an 
unfortunate  thing  that  the  American  people  have  taken 
their  idea  of  the  Fatherland  from  surface  indications— 
the  great  public  acts  of  war  or  statesmanship— forgetting 
the  thousands  of  little  acts  of  quiet  personal  heroism 
which  combined  gave  strength  to  the  nation.  The  Ger¬ 
man’s  idea  of  the  Fatherland  comes  out  of  the  home 
soil.  Back  of  it  stand  centuries  of  persistent  struggle  in 
the  homes  of  the  people  for  the  courage  to  proclaim  hu¬ 
man  liberty.  The  strength  of  the  American  Fatherland 
also  comes  from  the  soil— for  upon  the  farm  rather  than 
in  the  town  have  the  great,  solid  gifts  which  America 
has  given  the  world  been  bred  and  fostered. 

John  Fiske  in  “The  Beginnings  of  New  England,”  says 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Puritan  movement  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  political  freedom,  if  not  human 
liberty,  would  have  disappeared  from  the  earth.  Those 
who  will  carefully  study  the  social  conditions  of  Europe 
at  that  time  must  agree  with  that  statement.  It  may  as 
truly  be  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  American  farm 
home  the  Puritan  would  have  lost  his  battle  for  human 
rights.  Had  there  been  no  outlet  away  from  the  stagna¬ 
tion  of  European  conditions  the  struggle  for  human  lib¬ 
erty  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  have  ended  inglori- 
ously.  Had  the  Mayflower  and  other  earlier  ships  gone 
to  the  South,  as  was  first  intended,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
American  independence  would  have  been  set  back  for  a 
century.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  small  farm, 
worked  by  its  owner,  gave  the  men  and  the  strength  of 
character  that  made  our  nation  possible.  The  salvation 
of  the  hard  hillsides  of  New  England  demanded  the  best 
powers  of  body  and  brain.  Those  who  saved  them  from 
the  wilderness  unconsciously  carved  upon  them  with  ax 
and  rude  farm  implements  the  noblest  records  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  The  salvation  of  the  farm  meant  salvation 
for  man  and  country.  As  forest  and  rock  gave  place  to 
fruit  tree  and  grain  these  pioneers  realized  that  the  God 
who  gave  brain  and  hand  dominion  over  the  forces  of 
Nature  would  not  deny  to  the  brave  and  worthy  soul 
dominion  over  the  powers  of  human  oppression.  The 
physical  strength  gained  in  the  battle  for  a  home  was 
transmuted  into  a  strong  and  enduring  demand  for  hu¬ 
man  rights.  It  was  the  sense  of  ownership  in  land— land 
that  had  been  saved  and  conquered  by  personal  effort— 
that  finally  gave  us  a  Republic.  It  was  the  love  of  the 
soil  that  made  the  Sutherland. 

The  early  New  England  homes  were  chiefly  one-man 
farms— small,  hard  to  work,  not  easily  salable— the  only 
slave  the  hand,  the  master  the  brain!  It  was  well  for 
American  history  that  these  farms  were  not  readily 
bought  and  sold.  Nothing  takes  the  heart  and  character 
out  of  true  agriculture  like  this  waiting  as  a  land  specu¬ 
lator  for  the  land  to  rise  for  other  purposes  than  farming. 
Only  half-hearted  shiftless  agriculture  can  be  found  un¬ 
der  such  conditions,  for  true  farm  plans  require  a  life¬ 
time  for  complete  working  out.  In  the  early  days  the 
Yankee’s  home  was  all  he  had.  His  treasure  was  in  the 
land,  and  his  heart  was  there  also,  and  in  consequence 
he  put  up  a  battle  for  it  which  enabled  the  New  England 
States  to  secure  and  hold  a  measure  of  self-government 


not  obtained  by  any  of  the  southern  colonies.  This  was 
won  largely  by  the  farmer  through  the  powerful  indi¬ 
vidual  force  which  came  to  him  as  a  small  land  owner. 
The  common  rights  of  humanity  were  dear  to  him  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  that  all  he  had  and  all  that  he  hoped  for 
must  be  dug  out  of  the  soil.  I  maintain  that  the  noblest 
forces  which  America  has  set  in  motion— the  most  up¬ 
lifting  and  glorifying  work  for  freedom,  the  events  which 
hallowed  by  memory  give  us  the  true  spirit  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fatherland— have  come  to  us  directly  from  the  soil. 
The  future  will  be  as  the  past.  As  we  weaken  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people  for  the  land  we  weaken  the 
Nation  in  a  way  which  no  army  or  navy  or  commercial 
supremacy  can  offset. 

I  have  seen  an  old  country  homestead  standing  on  a 
h.iitop  with  its  weather-beaten  face  to  the  sun — with  win¬ 
dows  boarded  and  weeds  choking  the  yard.  There  stood 
the  spirit  of  the  past  vainly  striving  to  give  expression 
to  the  voice  of  history.  One  might  almost  hear  it  say: 

“I,  sightless,  aged  and  neglected,  have  done  my  share 
for  my  country.  A  giant  arm  carved  this  farm  from  the 
forest,  and  defended  this  home  against  savage  men  and 
beasts  1  nurtured  generations  of  fearless  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  carried  in  brain  and  backbone  the  flint  and  iron 
of  my  soil  to  strike  the  fire  of  hope  upon  hopeless  or 
faltering  hearts!  I  bred  the  men  who  dared  the  English 
king,  who  stood  behind  the  breastworks  at  Bunker  Hill, 
who  carried  the  spelling  book,  the  plow  and  the  Bible 
through  the  forest  to  the  western  prairies,  who  clinched 
the  nails  driven  into  the  planks  of  our  constitution!  On 
my  pasture  rocks  was  sharpened  the  knife  which  cut  the 
cancer  of  slavery  from  this  Nation!  Now,  deserted  and 
alone,  with  all  this  glorious  record,  I  wait  here  with  the 
old  strength  in  my  soil — the  old  power  in  my  breast — for 
a  newer  generation  which  I  may  charge  with  the  old- 
time  independence  and  fire,  for  the  country  has  greater 
need  of  this  than  of  the  gold  which  my  former  sons  have 
piled  up  in  your  cities.”  h.  w.  c. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 


Apples  as  a  rule  are  developing  finely.  Trees  appear 
very  vigorous;  yield  likely  to  over-run  early  estimates. 

Hilton,  N.  Y.  J.  B.  C. 

P.  M.  Archdeacon,  of  Archdeacon  &  Co.,  who  is  look¬ 
ing  up  crop  and  fruit  prospects  in  northern  and  central 
New  York,  writes  from  northern  Fulton  County:  “The 
farms  here  are  small,  but  crops  are  very  good  excepting 
corn,  which  shows  the  effects  of  the  cold,  rainy  weather. 
Farmers  here  have  not  learned  what  good  roads  are.  A 
mile  or  two  of  macadam  would  awaken  them  to  the 
hardships  they  are  going  through,  the  material  is  easily 
at  hand,  and  is  simply  waiting  to  be  used.” 

Apples  have  been  dropping  badly,  owing  largely  to  the 
usual  drop  which  always  comes  In  June,  and  also,  in  my 
opinion,  to  fungus  caused  by  constant  rains.  King  has 
dropped  more  with  us  than  any  other  variety.  Yellow 
leaves  are  quite  numerous,  showing  the  effect  of  fungus. 
Enough  apples  are  left  in  my  orchards  for  a  good  crop, 
but  the  yield  will  not  be  as  great  as  two  years  ago. 
Apples  are  fair  and  growing  nicely,  and  showing  consid¬ 
erable  color  for  this  time  of  year.  Should  rains  continue 
this  month  so  incessantly  fungus  will  increase  and  apples 
will  drop  badly.  Small  orchards  in  this  section  I  do  not 
think  will  produce  well.  -*■.  e.  b. 

Brighton,  N.  Y. 

JULY  29.— It  has  rained  in  Schuyler  County  on  an  aver¬ 
age  five  days  out  of  seven.  Crops  are  in  bad  condition; 
an  immense  growth  and  no  weather  to  harvest  it.  s. 

Logan,  N.  Y.  _ _ 


THE  CONNECTICUT  PEACH  CROP.— The  Connecticut 
Pomological  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  officials  of 
the  State  Experiment  Station,  have  just  completed  a  cen¬ 
sus  of  the  coming  peach  crop  of  the  State,  and  from 
figures  obtained  from  all  the  orchards  of  any  size  in  the 
State,  it  appears  that  Connecticut’s  peach  crop  this  sea¬ 
son  will  aggregate  341,576  bushels  or  683,152  baskets.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  275,000  baskets  will  be  shipped  out 
of  the  State,  which  would  indicate  that  Connecticut 
peaches  will  figure  quite  largely  in  the  general  markets 
this  year.  The  Society  has  prepared  a  list  of  the  growers 
and  the  principal  shipping  stations,  and  will  cooperate 
with  the  transportation  companies  and  commission  houses 
in  the  successful  distribution  of  the  crop.  At  this  date 


here  is  every  promise  of  a  superb  crop,  and  there  is  no 
eason  why  Connecticut  should  not  sustain  her  reputation 
or  peaches  that  are  not  excelled  by  those  of  any  other 
ection.  c-  c-  MtL,E's- 

Milford,  Conn. 

MILK  AND  FEEDING  NOTES.— I  have  been  about  the 
ountry  very  much  this  Summer  buying  stock.  I  noticed 
hat  there  is  very  little  grain  fed,  because  the  farmer 
oes  not  have  it  to  feed.  I  never  saw  farmers’  horses 
ook  so  poor  as  this  Spring  after  seeding,  all  on  account 
f  shortage  and  high  prices  of  grain.  Nevertheless,  the 
ows  are  looking  fairly  well  because  we  have  had  good 
iasture  all  during  the  season;  even  now  the  pastures  are 
nore  than  supplying  the  want  of  grain.  There  has  been 
ilenty  of  corn  planted;  owing  to  the  cold  and  rainy  sea- 
on  it  is  backward  and  in  some  places  a  total  failure. 

have  20  acres  which  are  very  fine  because  I  have  it  on 
iigh  dry  soil  and  planted  very  early.  Wholesalers  have 
eceived  more  for  their  milk  in  the  suburbs  of  Rochester 
his  year  than  they  ever  did  before.  Some  have  received 
hree  cents  a  quart  for  the  year.  Formerly  they  received 
>ut  2 cents.  I  furnish  the  orphan  home  of  Rochester 
.nd  get  four  cents  the  year  around.  This  price  stopped 
ne  from  making  butter,  as  I  did.  Last  month  I  bought 
1  steers  at  the  stock  yards  at  Buffalo.  I  can  keep  them 
n  grass  the  rest  of  the  season,  and  with  grain  and  coarse 


for  market  in  the  Spring,  when  beef  is  high.  This  I 
could  never  do  before,  because  I  never  had  the  pasture. 
All  this  means  a  saving  of  fodder.  The  main  crop  is 
corn  In  our  section;  each  farmer  plants  an  acre  of  oats 
and  peas  or  sowed  corn  to  feed  during  the  Summer  in 
case  of  shortage  of  pasture.  Outside  of  this  there  has 
been  much  cabbage  planted,  which  the  milkmen  feed 
when  they  can’t  market.  The  supply  of  milk  has  been 
greater  this  season  than  for  years  before.  I  feed  very 
little  grain,  or  not  any  at  all;  the  pasture  being  very 
plentiful,  the  cows  would  not  eat  hay  in  early  Spring, 
which  they  usually  would.  J-  w. 

Lincoln  Park,  N.  Y. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LAW. 

’Tls  a  truth  as  old  as  the  soul  of  things— 
Whatever  ye  sow  ye  reap. 

'Tls  the  cosmic  law  that  forever  springs 
From  the  unimagined  deep. 

’Tis  shown  in  the  manifold  sorrowings 
Of  the  race;  in  remorse  with  its  secret 
stings; 

That  he  who  grief  to  his  brother  brings 
In  his  turn  some  day  shall  weep. 

To  the  man  who  hears  his  victim’s  cries 
And  hardens  his  heart  at  the  sound, 

At  last  a  Nemesis  dread  shall  rise 
From  out  of  the  void  profound. 

Who  sows  in  selfishness,  greed  and  hate 
Shall  gain  his  deserts  in  the  years  that 
wait, 

For  the  slow  and  remorseless  wheel  of 
Fate 

Forever  turns  round  and  round. 

If  ye  give  out  of  mercy  and  love  and  light, 
The  same  shall  return  to  you; 

For  the  standards  of  right  are  infinite 
And  the  scales  of  the  gods  are  true. 

By  its  good  or  evil  each  life  is  weighed; 
In  motives  and  deeds  is  its  record  made; 
In  the  coin  ye  pay  ye  shall  be  repaid, 
When  your  wages  at  last  fall  due. 

—Denver  News. 

• 

We  read  the  other  day  of  an  elderly 
farmer  who  had  this  criticism  to  make 
of  his  wife; 

“I’ve  spent  enough  on  that  woman  to 
buy  three  farms,  an’  yet  she’d  ruther  go 
off  to  some  meetin’  than  stay  at  home 
and  help  me  dress  a  hog!” 


Here  is  a  very  appetising  hot  weather 
dish.  Select  large  tomatoes  that  are 
ripe,  firm,  and  of  good  shape.  Plunge 
them  into  boiling  water  long  enough  to 
remove  the  skin.  Cut  out  the  hard  stem 
ends,  and  make  in  each  a  hollow  large 
enough  to  hold  an  egg.  Into  each  of 
these  hollows  drop  a  fresh  egg  without 
breaking  the  yolk,  season  with  butter, 
pepper  and  salt,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  the  tomatoes  are  tender  and 
the  eggs  set.  Serve  on  rounds  of  but¬ 
tered  toast. 

* 

Damson  cheese  is  an  old-fashioned 
English  recipe,  which  will  be  useful  to 
anyone  wishing  variety  in  preparations 
of  this  fruit.  Boil  the  fruit,  with  only 
enough  water  to  prevent  burning,  until 
tender;  rub  through  a  hair  sieve  until 
like  a  paste,  add  six  ounces  of  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  fruit,  stir  off  the  fire  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  add  four 
chopped  kernels  from  the  fi’uit  to  each 
quart,  and  put  back  to  boil.  It  is  wise 
to  put  an  asbestos  mat  under  the  pre¬ 
serving  kettle,  as  the  fruit  will  catch  and 
burn  very  easily.  Boil,,  stirring  con¬ 
tinually,  until  the  preserve  will  leave  the 
pan  quite  dry  and  adhere  in  a  mass  to 
the  spoon.  Press  into  jelly  glasses,  and 
when  cold  cover  with  paraffin  before 
sealing.  When  served,  the  damson 
cheese  is  turned  out  of  the  glass,  and  cut 
in  thin  slices. 

• 

One  of  the  present  fashions  which  no 
man  has  ever  been  able  to  understand 
is  the  custom  of  wearing  three  or  four 
veils  at  once.  These  consist  of  one  face 
veil  and  as  many  draping  veils  as  con¬ 
science  permits  the  wearer.  The  face 
veil  is  usually  white  with  black  figure 
(that  insidious  friend  of  the  eye  doctor) ; 
this  is  brought  over  the  face  carefully, 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  collection  is 
variously  draped  over  and  around  the 
hat  In  many  cases  these  veils  are  the 
only  trimming  used,  and  the  only  rule 
regarding  them  is  that  some  streamers 
must  hang  down  in  the  back.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  one  of  the  veils  is  em¬ 
erald  green;  the  second  veil  worn  with 
it  is  blue,  white  or  brown.  The  blue  and 
green  together  sounds  startling,  but  is 
really  pretty.  Last  year  the  draping 
veils  had  chenille  dots,  and  were  bought 
by  the  yard,  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary 


on  feminine  tidiness  that  most  wearers 
did  not  even  trouble  themselves  to  hem 
the  ends.  This  year  the  veils,  wrhich  are 
1%  yard  long,  have  a  hemstitched  or 
fagoted  border,  and  are  decorated  with 
velvet  disks,  from  the  size  of  a  dime  to 
a  quarter.  They  cost  from  50  cents  to 
$1.50  each.  Large  shade  hats  of  white 
duck,  merely  trimmed  with  a  draped 
veil,  are  extremely  popular  for  outing 
wear;  they  are  very  comfortable,  and 
usually  becoming. 

• 

Some  of  our  correspondents  state  that 
ants  are  unusually  prevalent  tnis  Sum¬ 
mer,  becoming  a  nuisance  in  pantries 
and  kitchens.  The  most  annoying  of 
these  are  the  small  red  ants,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them.  Ant 
hills  are  best  destroyed  by  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  In  the  house  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ants  avoid  poisoned  food  or 
traps  of  any  kind.  Mechanical  destruc¬ 
tion  is  therefore  advised.  Bones  from 
raw  meat,  placed  in  their  line  of  travel, 
v/ill  soon  be  covered  with  the  ants,  and 
may  then  be  put  in  the  fire;  better  still, 
a  sponge  saturated  with  sweetened 
water,  which,  as  soon  as  filled  with  ants, 
should  be  dropped  into  boiling  water. 


20  months  old  when  Mrs.  Fielding 
visited  her,  and  when  she  returned  I 
was  anxious  to  hear  about  Emily  and 
the  baby.  At  first  Mrs.  Fielding  was 
strangely  unwilling  to  say  anything,  but 
one  day  when  we  were  alone  she  told 
me  the  whole  story. 

“I  never  was  so  taken  back  in  all  my 
born  days,”  she  said.  “That  baby  is 
really  a  terror.  My  Nathan  was  a  pretty 
hard  boy  to  manage,  but  all  my  five  boys 
put  together  wa’n’t  a  circumstance  to 
Emily’s  little  John.  Now,  you  know, 
Emily,  she  was  the  neatest,  most  par¬ 
ticular  girl  about  her  clothes  there  was 
in  Riverdale,  and  that  boy  goes  jest  as 
far  the  other  way.  Every  time  she  puts 
a  clean  white  dress  on  to  him  he  is  sure 
to  go  out  and  find  a  lot  of  black  wheel 
grease  and  work  his  hands  in  it,  and 
then  wipe  them  off  on  his  clean  dress. 
He  seems  possessed  to  do  things  like 
that.  One  day  we  hadn’t  heard  from  him 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
he  came  running  out  of  the  pantry  with 
both  his  hands  full  of  lard,  and  before 
Emily  could  stop  him  he  was  trying  to 
climb  up  in  her  lap.  Another  time  when 
we  lost  him,  we  found  him  standing  on 
the  dining-room  table,  anointing  him¬ 
self  with  a  bottle  of  ink.  And  that’s  the  , 
way  it  was  all  the  time,  into  mischief 
from  morning  till  night,  and  so  cun¬ 
ning  about  it  that  his  Grandma  had  to 
love  him  more  and  more  every  day. 

“He  had  one  queer  way  that  I  gues3 


A  TRAVELING  BARGAIN  COUNTER.  Fig.  221. 


The  sudden  destruction  seems  to  frighten 
the  remaining  ants,  and  they  soon  leave. 
This  is  better  than  the  use  of  naphtha¬ 
lene  or  carbolic  acid,  which  are  very  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  ants,  but  also  objection¬ 
able  in  the  vicinity  of  food. 


Theories  and  the  Baby. 

My  neighbor,  Mrs.  Fielding,  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  her  daughter, 
Emily,  who  since  her  marriage  has  lived 
“down  country.”  We  considered  Emily 
Fielding  one  of  the  smartest  girls  in  our 
village.  After  she  was  graduated  from 
the  academy  she  took  a  course  at  col¬ 
lege,  and  at  the  normal  school,  where 
she  paid  much  attention  to  all  sorts  of 
theories  about  child  study  and  child 
training.  She  announced  that  it  was  to 
be  her  Life  Work  to  investigate  these 
theories  and  proclaim  them  to  the 
world.  But  in  some  way  or  other  John 
Harding  induced  her  to  modify  this 
plan,  and  after  they  were  married  Emily 
formed  a  woman’s  club,  which  took  the 
place  of  her  former  ambitions.  Emily 
read  papers  to  this  club  about  the  train¬ 
ing  of  children  from  earliest  infancy. 
Sometimes  she  sent  these  papers  to  her 
mother,  who  showed  them  to  me  with  an 
air  of  mingled  perplexity  and  pride.  In 
them  babyhood  was  charted  like »  the 
course  of  a  ship.  The  baby  was  to  do 
and  know  just  such  things  at  a  given 
age  and  a  given  time  of  day,  and  in  the 
papers  the  theories  all  worked  like  a 
charm. 

Emily’s  first  baby,  a  boy,  was  about 


he  took  from  his  father.  When  he  hurt 
himself  he  would  never  cry  or  make  any 
complaint.  Jest  shut  his  lips  hard  and 
wink  back  the  tears.  It  was  the  same 
way  when  he  knew  that  he  had  been 
naughty.  Now,  Emily,  she  used  to  write 
about  how  it  was  all  wrong  to  punish 
a  child  at  all,  but  land!  Johnny  would 
go  right  off  and  get  a  stick  and  bring  it 
to  his  mother,  and  hold  out  his  hand, 
and  he  wouldn’t  be  satisfied  till  she  had 
punished  him  real  hard.  He  wouldn’t 
cry  a  mite,  but  he  seemed  to  know  that 
it  ought  to  be  done,  and  he  would  re¬ 
member  it  a  good  while  before  he  got 


naughty  again.” 

“Well,  Mrs.  Fielding,”  said  I,  “what 
does  Emily  say  about  those  theories  of 
child  training  that  she  used  to  advocate 
so  much?” 

Mrs.  Fielding  looked  at  me  for  a  long 
time  before  she  answered.  “Not  one 
word!”  she  said  solemnly.  “Not  one 
word!  You  wouldn’t  think  she  ever 
heard  of  such  things,  no  more  than  a 
person  that  can’t  read  nor  write.  1 
heard  her  say  myself  that  no  two  babies 
was  alike,  and  that  every  mother  had 
to  have  some  common  sense  about  her 
own.  I  never  see  how  she  gets  along 
with  things  that  once  would  have  made 
her  raving  distracted.  But  she’s  fleshed 
up  and  looks  handsome  and  comfortable 
and  she  thinks  she  has  got  the  best 
husband  and  the  cutest  baby  there  is  in 
all  the  world,  and  as  for  those  theories, 
I  don’t  believe  they  have  once  entered 
her  mind  since  the  first  time  she  cud¬ 
dled  her  baby  to  her  breast.” — Spring- 
field  Republican. 


A  Traveling  Bargain  Counter. 

Street  venders  in  this  great  city  often 
run  to  special  bargains,  wnether  it  be 
fruit  or  vegetables  during  a  time  of  glut, 
clothing,  confectionery  or  toys.  Some¬ 
times  an  express  wagon  will  be  piled 
high  with  boxes  of  cough  drops,  while 
an  iron-lunged  fakir  calls  out  their  vir¬ 
tues;  sometimes  it  is  a  load  of  five-cent 
cocoanuts.  In  midsummer  they  begin  to 
reap  a  harvest  of  seasonable  clothing, 
which  other  larger  dealers  fear  to  carry, 
and  then  one  sees  such  a  display  as  that 
in  Fig.  221.  Are  they  worth  buying? 
They  really  are,  in  most  cases,  and  many 
working  men  supply  themselves  from 
such  sources.  Through  the  market  dis¬ 
trict  there  are  many  street  stands  where 
readymade  clothing  is  sold  with  equal 
cheapness;  it  is  often  surprising  to  find 
how  little  sewing  is  done  by  working 
men’s  wives  and  daughters  in  the  city. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Rhubarb  and  Orange  Jam. — To  a  quart 
of  cut  up  rhubarb,  add  half  a  dozen  or¬ 
anges,  peeled,  cut  up  and  with  the  pits 
removed,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
sugar.  Boil  gently  until  a  little  set  on 
a  plate  will  jelly.  This  can  be  varied  by 
slicing  the  peel  of  three  oranges  in  thin 
strips  and  adding  it  to  the  fruit.  This 
jam  will  also  keep  indefinitely  in 
earthen  jars,  or  jelly  glasses  which  have 
been  sealed  with  paraffin. 

Boiled  Cherry  Pudding. — Beat  three 
eggs  light  without  separating;  add  a 
pint  of  milk.  Sift  two  teaspoonfuls  ot 
baking  powder  and  a  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  in  a  little  less  than  a  quart  of 
sifted  flour  and  add  the  liquid  gradually 
to  the  flour,  stirring  to  a  smooth  batter. 
Add  a  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter. 
Beat  thoroughly  and  then  stir  in  a  pint 
of  cherries,  stoned  and  drained  free 
from  juice  and  well  floured.  Turn  into 
a  well-buttered  pudding  dish  or  mold, 
or  an  old-fashioned  pudding  bag,  scald- 
e'd  and  floured,  and  cook  in  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  for  three  hours.  Keep  the 
water  boiling  continually  or  the  pudding 
will  be  heavy.  If  cooked  in  a  mold  or 
dish,  the  water  must  not  be  deep  enough 
to  boil  over  the  pudding.  If  in  a  bag, 
there  must  be  sufficient  water  to  keep 
the  pudding  from  touching  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle.  Serve  with  hard  or  foamy 
sauce. 


‘The  Watch 

of  the 

Period 


With  ordinary  care  and 
usage  anywhere, 
at  any  time — 


Through  heat 
and  cold,  or  jar 
and  jolt — 

The  Elgin  Watch  will  never  fail  in  its  faithful  performance 
of  perfect  timekeeping.  Guaranteed  against  original  defect. 

Every  Elgin  Watch  has  “Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works.  Booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 
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Hints  for  Preserving  Time. 

Quince  Honey. — While  most  people 
like  this  delicacy  it  is  not  as  commonly 
found  in  preserve  closets  as  it  should 
be.  One  medium  quince  and  one  cupful 
of  granulated  sugar  will  make  one  jelly 
glass  of  honey.  Pare  and  grate  the 
quinces,  then  stir  this  grated  pulp  into 
a  boiling  syrup  made  of  the  sugar  and 
enough  water  to  dissolve  it.  Stir  slowly 
and  quite  often  until  the  pulp  will  re¬ 
main  suspended  through  the  syrup.  One 
should  not  get  it  too  stiff.  Put  into  jelly 
glasses,  and  when  cool  cover  in  the  same 
way  you  do  preserves  and  jellies,  and 
keep  in  the  preserve  closet.  If  you  need 
to  fix  lunches  for  school  children,  better 
prepare  quite  a  lot  of  this  honey;  at 
least  our  girls  consider  it  quite  a  treat 
when  sent  with  bread  and  butter. 

Quince  Jelly. — Place  the  parings  and 
cores  left  from  the  “honey”  in  the  pre¬ 
serving  kettle,  cover  with  cold  water 
and  cook  until  the  parings  are  soft; 
strain  through  cheesecloth,  measure, 
and  when  boiling  hard,  put  a  pound  of 
white  sugar  to  each  pint  of  the  juice. 
Boil  hard  until  it  will  set.  Ten  minutes 
of  hard  boiling  is  usually  enough;  then 
pour  into  glasses.  We  fill  quite  a  good 
many  glasses  through  the  season,  seldom 
crack  one,  and  proceed  as  follows:  Per¬ 
fectly  clean  glasses  are  placed  in  a  pan, 
the  pan  then  filled  with  cold  water  until 
half  way  up  the  glasses,  a  silver  fork  or 
spoon  is  placed  in  the  glass  and  as  soon 
as  the  liquid  has  ceased  its  violent  boil¬ 
ing  it  is  poured  in  the  glasses.  The 
spoon  or  fork  is  removed  at  once,  but  we 
usually  allow  the  glasses  to  remain  in 
the  water  until  cool. 

Did  you  ever  make  a  layer  or  marble 
jelly?  It  is  made  in  this  way:  A  dark 
jelly,  such  as  blackberry  or  grape,  is 
poured  into  a  half-gallon  crock;  as  soon 
as  this  hardens  a  light  jelly,  apple, 
quince  or  pear,  is  poured  on  top;  so  on 
in  alternate  layers  until  the  crock  is 
filled.  The  layers  look  prettiest  when 
but  an  inch  thick.  Slice  in  half-inch 
slices,  serve  on  a  pretty  glass  dish.  Be¬ 
sides  being  unique  in  appearance  the 
blending  of  flavors  is  decidedly  appe¬ 
tizing. 

Crab-apple  Jelly. — Wash,  cut  in  pieces 
two  gallons  of  crab  apples;  place  in  the 
preserving  kettle,  just  cover  with  cold 
water  and  cook  until  the  pieces  are  ten¬ 
der.  Drain  through  cheesecloth,  mea¬ 
sure,  and  when  the  juice  has  boiled  10 
minutes,  stir  in  one  pound  white  sugar 
to  each  pint  of  juice.  Boil  hard  until  it 
is  jelly;  about  10  minutes  boiling  after 
the  sugar  has  been  at^ded.  Now  take  the 
tender  pieces  left  after  straining,  rub 
through  a  sieve  or  colander;  to  each 
pint  of  pulp  add  one-half  as  much  sugar. 
Cook  until  the  sugar  is  thoroughly 
blended  with  the  pulp,  stirring  quite  fre¬ 
quently.  Add  spices  if  preferred,  fill  in¬ 
to  glass  cans,  seal,  and  take  to  the  cellar 
when  cool.  This  makes  a  delicious  but¬ 
ter,  almost  a  marmalade,  and  is  very 
nice  in  the  Winter  with  pork.  Two  gal¬ 
lons  of  crab  apples  will  make  six  glasses 
of  jelly  and  five  or  six  quarts  of  butter 
with  the  addition  of  11  pounds  of  sugar. 

e.  c. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  loose  wrapper  we  dignify  by  the 
name  of  lounging  robe  is  a  great  com¬ 
fort  in  warm  weather;  it  may  be  made 
with  high  neck  and  long  sleeves  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  robe  is  simply  made  with  a 
smooth  fitting  yoke,  that  can  be  cut  high 
or  square  neck,  to  which  the  full  front 
and  the  Watteau-like  back  are  attached. 
The  back  is  gathered  and  hangs  loose, 
and  the  under-arm  gores  curve  grace¬ 
fully  to  the  figure.  The  front  is  gather¬ 
ed  to  the  yoke  and  closes  invisibly  at 
the  left  side.  The  elbow  sleeves  ai'e  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  lower  edges  and  are  finished 
with  graduated  frills,  but  the  long 
sleeves  are  in  bishop  style  with  straight 
narrow  cuffs.  To  cut  this  robe  in  the 
medium  size  10^  yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide,  10  yards  32  inches  wide  or 


5%  yards  44  Inches  wide  will  be  required 
with  4 y2  yards  of  embroidery  and  1% 
yard  of  insertion  and  2%  yards  of  nar¬ 
row  edging  to  trim  as  illustrated,  or  y2 
yard  of  tucking,  2*4  yards  of  embroidery 
and  3%  yards  of  insertion  when  large 
high  neck  and  long  sleeves  are  desired. 
The  pattern  No.  4176  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Tucked  waists  with  elbow  sleeves  and 
collarless  necks  are  popular  again  this 
season.  The  model  figured  is  of  hand¬ 
kerchief  lawn  with  trimming  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace.  The  lining  is  smoothly 
fitted  and  extends  to  the  waist  line  only. 
The  fronts  of  the  -waist  are  tucked  in 
groups  that  extends  for  their  entire 
length  with  a  single  wider  tuck  to  yoke 
depth  between  each  two  groups  that 
gives  needed  fullness  over  the  bust.  The 
backs  are  tucked  from  shoulder  to  waist 
and  give  the  desired  tapering  effect.  The 
elbow  sleeves  are  tucked  and  finished 
with  straight  frills,  but  the  long  sleeves 
are  plain  and  in  bishop  style.  To  cut 
this  waist  in  the  medium  size  3*4  yards 
of  material  21  inches  wide,  yards  27 
inches  wide,  2%  yards  32  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  44  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired  when  tucked  elbow  sleeves  are 
used;  3V2  yards  21  inches  wide,  3% 
yards  27  inches  wide,  2%  yards  32  inches 
wide  or  two  yards  44  inches  wide  when 
plain  bishop  sleeves  are  used.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4172  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 


The  Household  Congress 

A  Pie-Maker’s  Expedient. — To  keep 
a  chicken  pie  full  of  gravy  turn  a  tea¬ 
cup  or  small  bowl  bottomside  up  in  the 
center  of  the  pan,  when  making  the  pie. 
The  gravy  runs  under  the  dish,  which  is 
removed  before  serving  the  pie. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

Planning  One’s  Work. — It  is  quite  a 
help  to  a  housekeeper  to  make  a  plan  of 
the  day’s  work  the  night  before,  or 
whenever  it  is  most  convenient.  Write 
down  on  a  slip  of  paper  just  what  you 
mean  to  do.  If  the  ordinary  housework 
— dishwashing,  sweeping,  chamberwork 
— is  always  done  at  just  such  a  time, 
then  only  the  extras  need  be  noted.  If, 
however,  one  is  inclined  to  be  unsystem¬ 
atic,  then  it  is  a  good  plan  to  write  out 
very  explicitly  just  the  order  in  which 


4176  Lounging  Robe, 
32  to  40  bust. 


each  piece  of  work  is  to  be  done,  and 
also  the  plans  for  the  meals.  It  is  a 
helpful  thing  to  write  down  on  the  same 
piece  of  paper  some  bit  of  inspiring 
prose  or  verse.  One  often  runs  across  a 
helpful  idea  in  one’s  reading,  and  by 
putting  it  on  the  memorandum  it  will 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  U  the  Best— A4v. 
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stay  with  one  the  whole  forenoon,  and 
cannot  help  being  beneficial.  Every 
housekeeper  has  large  pieces  of  work 
which  she  wants  to  do.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  make  a  list  of  these,  in  the  back 
of  her  diary,  or  in  a  memorandum  book. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
check  off  each  item  when  the  work  has 
been  done,  and  by  having  the  list  in 
some  permanent  form  one  can  see  at  the 


41 72  T ucked  Shirt  Waist, 

32  to  40  bust. 

end  of  the  year  how  much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 

Utilizing  Heat  on  Wash  Day. — I  find 
a  baked  Indian  pudding  a  desirable  dish 
to  make  on  such  days,  and  if  well  made 
it  is  always  a  favorite.  This  is  my  way 
of  making  it:  Scald  a  quart  of  milk,  and 
when  it  is  almost  boiling  stir  into  it 
seven  tablespoonfuls  of  Indian  meal 
which  have  been  previously  wetted  with 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  milk.  Add  also 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two-thirds  of  a 
teacupful  of  molasses,  one  tablespoonful 
of  ginger  or  cinnamon.  Bake  three  ox- 
four  hours.  A  di’ipping  pan  is  the  regu¬ 
lation  dish  to  use  to  bake  it  in.  When 
it  is  put  in  the  pan  to  bake  stir  in  a 
teacupful  of  cold  milk;  it  makes  the  pud¬ 
ding  whey,  as  it  is  called.  Molasses  is 
the  natural  sweetening  for  cornmeal. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


When  you  write  advertisers  meiftion  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


GOOD 
HORSE, 
SENSE 

will  teach  you  that 
coffee  in  an  air-tight, 
///  ill// /  sea^e<^  package  is 
v-  Vy  Purer>  cleaner  and 
Wi.MT, ^  fresher  than  coffee 
kept  in  open  bins. 

LION  COFFEE 

js  never  sold  in  bulk. 


I 


Banner  Lye 

The  best  help  in  cleaning  household 
and  farm  ntensils. 

Makes  pure  soap  without  boiling. 


THERE  IS  A  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE 

Who  are  injured  by  toe  use  of  coffee.  Recently  there 
has  boon  placed  In  all  the  grocery  stores  a  new  pre¬ 
paration  called  GRAIN-O,  made  of  pure  grains,  that 
takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  it  wlthont  distress,  and  bnt  few  can  tell  H 
from  coffee.  It  does  not  cost  over  M  as  much. 
Children  may  drink  It  with  great  benefit.  15o.  and 
25c.  per  package.  Try  it.  Ask  for  GRAlN-O 


The  University  of  Notre  Dame, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Classics,  Letters,  Economies  and  History, 
Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy.  Law, 
Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Architecture- 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  a1  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free,  Junior  o  Sonioi  Year,  Collegiate 
Courses.  Rooms  to  Rent  moderato charge. 

St.  Edward's  Hall.  fo>  boys  under  13 

The  59th  Year  will  open  September  9,  1905J. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 

REV.  A  MORRISSEY,  C.  S.  C.,  President. 


ST. MARY’S  ACADEMY 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Chartered  1855.  Thorough  English  and  Classical 
education.  Regular  Collegiate  Degrees 
In  Preparatory  Department  student,,  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  Collegiate  course  Physical  and  Chemical 
Laboratories  well  equipped  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  School  of  Art.  Gymnasium  under  jirectlon  of 
graduate  oi  Dr  Sargent  s  Normal  School  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Training.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Catalogue 
free.  Address 

DIRECTRESS  OF  THE  ACADEMY, 

St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


THE 

FOUR-TRACK 

NEWS 

■  '  — ■  • 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 
OF  TRAVEL  AND  EDUCATION. 
Published.  Monthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
&  HUDSON  RIVER  R.  R. 

The  Four-Track  News  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  address  fora  yearon  receiptef  50  cents. 
Single  copies.  5  cents.  Address  George  H. 
D<nU*ls,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Station.  New  Yoik. 


!«  niviia  nbUUvCU  day** 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  82.SS5  each 
I  $5.00  Quaker  “  “  8.50  e»ct 

$10.00  “  “  •»  6,10  each 

$1.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  65e 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
I  Free  with  all  “Quakers." 
Write  for  our  New  Cata- 
logue,  special  60-Day  offer. 
Don’t  miss  it.  Your  last 
chance.  New  plan,  new 
prices  to  agents,  sales- 
- 77 — men,  managers.  Wonder¬ 
ful  sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  M’Pg  Co.,  07  World  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  O, 


A  Hot  Proposition. 


Our  full  line  of  Knlamuzoo  Steel 
Kiuigc»,  Steel  Cook  and  Ouk  , 
Heating  Stoves  sent  anywhere  on 

30  Days’ Free  Trial 

direct  from  our  factory  at  factory 

prices,  freight  prepaid.  The  best* - 

stove  propositioneveroffered.  I f 
you  want  to  know  more,  send 
for  our  free  catalogue. 

|  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ABSOLUTE  RANGE  PERFECTION Sokl  for  Cash  or  on  Monthly  payments 

flUJVliUliaUlMUf  IkiUlJVllVd  Money  Refunded  aftcrU  Months  Trial  If 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you.  My  superior  location  in  Ohio  on  Lake 
Erie  enables  me  to  construct  the  very  best  Steel  Raugeatthe  lowest  possible 
price  Coal,  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Steel  Range  materials  are  cheapest  here 
Freights  are  low  and  Labor  is  the  best  Large  complete  factory  with  the  best 
facilities,  run  by  men  w  ho  have  hao  20  years'  experience.  Insures  you  getting 
the  “top  -notch'  in  a  Steel  Range  at  a  positive  saving  of  $10  to  $20. 

Sent  Free.  My  complete  catalogue  of  all  sbes  and  styles 
with  or  without  eservoir  for  city,  town  or  country  use,  with 
book  describing  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  Steel  range, 
which  you  should  see  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  uot. 


CHESTER  D.  CLAPP , 


Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man, 

002  Summit  Street.  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


A  HOT  WEATHER  PROPOSITION.  Washing  comes  just 
as  often,  more  of  it,  and  harder  in  hot  weather.  Women 
wash  beyond  their  strength  the  old  way.  A  new  and  easy 
way  has  come  to  pass.  The 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

lifts  the  burden,  removes  the  drudgery,  brings  washing  within 
her  strength  and  saves  the  clothes.  Why  do  without  it  and  sweat, 
swelter  and  suffer,  if  washing  can  be  done  easily  and  with  less 
expense?  Don’t  take  our  word  for  it — try  the  EASY  for  30  days. 
If  it  won’t  save  its  price  before  hot  weather  is  over,  send  it  back. 
We  pay  charges  both  ways. 

Our  book,  full  of  up-to-date  formulas  for  domestic  laundry  work,  free. 

DODGE  A  ZUILL,  539  S.  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  H.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS „ 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  Y'uit.v,  ^uU.  2.  1:02. 
GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  elevator _  —  @  76% 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth .  —  @  80% 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba .  —  @  84% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  65 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  63  " 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  bu .  —  @2  25 

Poor  to  good . 1  65  @ 2  20 

Medium,  choice  .  —  @2  00 

Medium,  choice  .  —  B2  00 

Poor  to  good  . . . 1  45  @1  95 

Pea,  choice  .  —  @2  00 

Poor  to  good  . 1  45  @1  95 

Red  kidney,  choice  .  —  @2  40 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75  @2  32% 

White  kidney,  choice  .  —  @2  00 

Poor  to  good  . 1  70  @1  95 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice  .  —  @1  60 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  15  <p 2  17% 

Dima,  California  . 2  75  @2  80 

Imported,  Giants  . 1  90  @2  00 

Marrow,  round  .  —  @2  00 


FEED. 


City  bran  . 

Middlings  . 

Unsound  wheat 
Uinseed  meal  .. 
Corn  cake  . 


20  00  @20  50 

—  @21  50 

70  @  75 

—  @27  50 

—  @26  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 .  90  @  95 

No.  2 .  75  @  85 

No.  3 .  65  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  75 

Clover  .  55  @  60 

Salt  meadow  .  40  @  45 

No  grade  .  40  @  50 

Straw,  rye  .  65  @  75 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @  20% 

First,  per  Tb .  19  @  20 

Seconds,  per  lb .  18  @  18% 

Dower  grades  .  17  @  17% 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy.  19%@  20 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  18%@  19 

Tubs,  seconds  .  17%@  18 

Tubs,  thirds  .  —  @  17 

Tins,  etc .  17  @  19% 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy  —  @  18 

Good  to  prime  .  —  @  17% 

Dower  grades  .  16%@  17 

Western  factory,  fancy .  —  @17 

Firsts  .  —  @  16% 

Seconds  .  16  @  16% 

Thirds  .  15  @  15% 

Renovated,  fancy  .  18  @  18% 

Common  to  prime  .  16  @  17% 

Packing  stock  .  14  @  15% 


CHEESE. 


Full  cream,  small,  col’d,  fancy. 

Small,  colored,  choice . 

Small,  col’d,  fair  to  good . 

Small,  white,  fancy  . 

Small,  white,  choice  . 

Small,  white,  fair  to  good.... 

Large,  colored,  fancy  . 

Large,  colored,  choice  . 

Large,  white,  fancy  . 

Large,  white,  choice  . 

Large,  fair  to  good  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Large,  choice  . 

Part  skims,  prime  . . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Common  . 


-  @ 
9%@ 
9  @ 
—  @ 
9%@ 


7  @ 
5%<g 


9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

S 

7% 

7% 

6% 

4% 


EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh  gath’d,  firsts,  doz.. 
Fair  to  good  . 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Pa.,  White,  fancy,  doz. 
Fresh  gathered,  av.  prime... 

Fair  to  good  . 

W’n,  north’ly  sections,  fancy... 

Good  to  choice . 

Uncandled,  graded  . 

Ungraded  . 

Southerly  sections,  graded  — 

Ungraded,  best  . 

Poor  to  fair  . 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime . 

Regular  pack’gs,  poor  to  good 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties  . 

Checks,  per  dozen  . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4 

Oxen  . * . 3 

Bulls  . 3 

Cows  . 1 

Calves,  veals  . 5 

Buttermilks  . 4  00 

Sheep  . 3  00 

Lambs  . 5  50 

Hogs,  State 


— 

@ 

20% 

19 

@ 

19% 

__ 

@ 

22 

20 

@ 

20% 

18 

@ 

19% 

— 

@ 

19% 

18 

@ 

19 

16 

@ 

17% 

14 

@ 

17 

16 

@ 

17 

15%@ 

16% 

13 

15 

15%@ 

16 

13 

14% 

12 

15 

10 

@ 

13 

00 

@7 

60 

25 

@4 

25 

50 

90 

50 


@4  00 
@4  25 
@S  00 
@4  50 
@4  75 
@6  30 
@8  00 


Dressed  beef 


8%@  12% 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  W’n,  large,  lb  — 
Small,  South’n  and  Southw’n  — 

Fowls,  per  lb .  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  — 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70 

Southern  and  Southw’n,  pair  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair  . 1  12 

Southern  and  Southw’n,  pair.  75 
Live  pigeons,  per  pair  .  15 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


ICED. 


Turkeys,  W’n,  hens,  av’ge  best 

W’n,  toms,  av’ge  best . 

Poor  to  fair  . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  fancy. 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes . 

Penn.,  large,  lb . 

Penn.,  small,  Tb . 

Western,  large,  dry-picked - 

Western,  large,  scalded . 

Western,  small  . 

Southern,  broilers,  small . 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-picked,  a.  best 

W’n,  scalded,  av’ge  best . 

Southwestern,  lb . 

Western,  poor  to  fair  . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Spring  ducks,  East’n  and  L.  I. 

Spring  geese,  East’n,  lb . 

Squabs,  prime,  l’ge,  white,  doz. 

Mixed,  dozen  . 

Dark,  dozen  . 1 


14 

13 

8 

21 

17 

17 

13 

14 
12 
12 


13 

11 


25 


@  15 
@  14 
@  13% 
@  9% 

@  11 
@  80 
@  70 
@1  25 
@  90 
@  20 


§15 
14 

@  11 

@  22 

8  18 
18 
@  15 
@  15 
@  15 
@  13 
@  13% 


@  12% 
@  9% 

@  15 
@  15 
@2  25 
@2  00 
@1  50 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fancy,  11%@  12 

a. vaporated,  1901,  choice  .  11  @  li% 

evaporated,  1901,  prime  .  10%@  10/4 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  good  8  @  10 
Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  & 

Michigan,  quarters  .  5  @ 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  quarters  5  @ 
Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  quarters  4  @ 
Sun-dried,  1901,  Term.,  cse  cue  3%@ 

Chops,  1901,  100  lbs . *.l  50  @2  25 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  ibs.i  50  @1  90 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1901,  lb  20  @  22 

Blackberries,  1901,  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  nearby,  1901,  Hr .  13  @  14 

Southern,  1901,  lb .  11  @  12 


6 

5% 

4% 

4 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


.1  50 
.1  50 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 


Apples,  Nyack  Pippin,  bbl. 

Orange  Pippin,  bbl . 

Sour  Bough,  bbl . l  50 

Sweet  Bough,  bbl . 1  25 

Red  Astrachan,  bbl . 1  50 

Windfalls,  bbl . 1  00 

Poor  to  prime,  basket .  30 

Pears,  Southern,  Le  Conte,  bbl. 2  00 

Southern,  Kieffer,  bbl . 2  00 

Bartlett,  bbl . 3  00 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl . 2  75 

Catharine,  bbl . 2  75 


@2  00 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@1  75 
@2  00 
@1  25 
@  60 
@3  50 
@2  25 
@4  00 
@3  50 
@3  25 


Bell,  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Scooter,  bbl . r  75  @2  00 

Common  cooking,  bbl . 1  50 

Peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta,  carrier.  1.25 
Ga.,  Chinese  Free,  carrier  —  1  00 

Ga.,  Belle  of  Ga.,  carrier . 1  25 

Ga.,  Thurber,  earlier  . 100 


Stump,  carrier  . 1 

Crawford,  earlier  . l 

. 1 


@2  00 
@1  50 
@1  50 
@1  5o 
@1  50 
@1  50 
@1  50 
@1  37 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@T  00 
@  75 
@  20 
@  6 

@1  25 
@1  50 


Ga., 

Ga., 

Ga.,  Emma,  carrier 

South  Carolina,  earlier . 

North  Carolina,  carrier . 

Maryland  and  Del.,  crate . 

Maryland  and  Del,  basket.... 

Plums,  Abundance,  8-lb  basket 

As  to  kind,  quart .  3 

Grapes,  Ga.,  Moore’s  Early, 

case . — 

N.  C.,  Del.,  case . 1  25 

Gooseberries,  extra  large,  qt...  7 

Green,  small  to  med.,  qt .  4 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt .  5 

Penn.,  large,  blue,  qt .  7 

Jersey,  qt .  6 

Del.  and  Md.,  qt .  6 

Blackberries,  Up-river,  qt .  8 

Jersey,  cultivated,  qt . .  6 

Raspberries,  Jersey,  red,  pint..  4 

Up-river,  red,  pint  .  4 

W’n  N.  Y.,  red,  pint .  5 

Up-river  and  Jersey,  black¬ 
cap.  pint .  4 

Muskmelons,  Georgia,  case .  50 

South  Carolina,  case  .  50 

North  Carolina,  case  .  50 

Norfolk,  bbl .  75 

Norfolk,  case  .  50 

Maryland,  case  .  50 

Baltimore,  case  .  50 

Baltimore,  small  basket .  50 

Jersey,  box  .  50 

Arizona  and  N.  Mex.,  stand¬ 
ard  crate  . 1  00 

Arizona  and  N.  Mex.,  small 

crate  . 100 

Watermelons,  carload  . 100  00@200  00 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


@ 


9 

6 

7 
9 

8 
8 

12 

11 

6 

6 

8 


@  5 

@1  00 
@1  00 
@1  25 
@1  50 
@1  00 
@1  50 
@1  50 
@  75 
@1  00 

@3  50 

@2  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  bbl....l  12 

Jersey,  prime,  bbl . 1  00 

Southern,  prime,  bbl . 1  00 

Southern,  common,  bbl .  50 

Sweets,  N.  C.,  yellow,  bbl — 3  00 

Sweets,  N.  C.,  red,  bbl . 2  50 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  belts. ..1  00 
Carrots,  L.  1  and  J’y,  100  belts.  75 
Cabbage,  L.  1.,  Flat  Dutch,  10J.2  00 
Celery,  Michigan,  doz  bunches  to 

Jersey,  doz  bunches . 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  box. 


Corn,  Hackensack,  100 .  75 

Other  Jersey,  100 .  50 

Egg  plants,  Jersey,  box .  60 

Southern,  box . 

Lettuce,  W’n  N.  Y.,  5-doz  case  50 

Lima  beans,  Md.,  carrier . 1  00 

Onions,  Kentucky,  bbl . 2  2„ 

Kentucky,  bag . 1  00 

Southern,  Potato,  bbl . 1  50 

Southern,  Potato,  basket .  75 

J’y  and  South’n,  white,  bkt..  75 

Long  Island,  red,  bbl . 2  Oo 

Conn.,  white,  bbl . 2  Oo 

Conn.,  yellow,  bbl . 1  <5 

Conn.,  red,  bbl . 175 

Peas,  State,  basket .  50 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Telephone,  bag...  50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  box .  35 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches. . 150 

Radishes,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100 —  50 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  2a 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl .  2o 

Marrow,  bbl .  76 

String  beans,  Jersey,  basket —  25 

Long  Island,  bag .  25 

Buffalo,  basket  .  25 

Boston,  box  .  2o 

Tomatoes,  Md.,  carrier .  35 

Norfolk,  carrier  .  40 

So.  Jersey,  Acme,  box .  75 

So.  Jersey,  common,  box .  30 

Mon.  Co.,  J’y,  fancy,  box . 1  00 

Mon.  Co.,  J’y,  com.,  box .  50 

Turnips,  Russia,  bbl .  60  @ 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  per  lb  24%@ 

Prime,  per  !b .  23  @ 

Poor  to  medium,  per  Hi .  —  @ 

N.  Y.  State,  1900,  per  lb .  17  @ 

Olds,  per  lb .  7  @ 

German,  crop  1901,  per  Tb .  35  @ 

TOBACCO. 


@1  37 
@1  25 
@1  12 
<i  7.. 
@4  50 
@4  00 
@1  50 
@1  00 
@3  00 
@  20 
@  40 
@  60 
@2  25 
@T  25 
@  75 
@1  00 
@1  25 
@1  50 
@2  00 
<y;2  50 
@1  25 
@2  25 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@2  25 
@2  25 
@2  00 
@2  25 
@  75 
@  75 
@  50 

§2  50 
1  00 
@  50 
@  75 
@1  00 
@  50 
@  50 
@  50 
@  50 
@  75 
@  75 
@1  00 
@  50 

81  25 
75 
@  65 


KENTUCKY  LIGHT. 


Common  lugs 
Common  leaf 

Medium  . 

Good  . 

Fine  . 


5%@ 
6%@ 
8%@ 
10  @ 
11%@ 


26 

24 

22 

18 

10 

42 


7 

8% 

9% 

11 

12 


VIRGINIA  SHIPPING  TOBACCO. 

Common  lugs  . 

Good  lugs  . 

Common  to  medium  leaf . 

Medium  to  good  leaf,  dark .  9 

Medium  to  good  leaf,  light .  10  @ 

Good  to  fine  leaf,  dark .  11%@ 

Good  to  fine  leaf,  light . 

SEED  LEAF  TOBACCO. 

Connecticut  fillers  .  8 

Average  lots  .  20  @ 

Fine  wrappers  . 

New  York  State  fillers .  6 

Average  lots  . 

Fine  wrappers  . 

Ohio  fillers  .  6 

Average  lots  . 

Fine  wrappers  .  14 

Pennsylvania  fillers  .  7 

Average  lots  .  12 


5%@ 

6% 

6%@ 

7 

8%@ 

9 

9  @ 

10 

10  @ 

11 

11%@ 

12% 

12%@ 

14 

8  @ 

10 

20  @ 

25 

50  @ 

70 

6  @ 

8 

12  @ 

18 

40  @ 

50 

6  @ 

7 

13  @ 

15 

14  @ 

20 

7  @ 

10 

12  @ 

17 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

“A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women”  is  the 
way  E.  B.  Fahrney,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  de¬ 
scribes  his  U.  S.  cook-stove  fruit-drier.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  nice  amount  of  money  can  be  real¬ 
ized  by  drying  apples  or  other  fruits,  ber¬ 
ries,  corn,  etc.  Write  for  circulars  and 
terms  to  agents. 

Have  you  seen  Dwyer’s  1902  Summer  and 
Autymn  catalogue?  If  you  are  interested 
in  plants,  trees  or  ornamental  nursery 
stock  it  is  worth  your  while  to  ask  for  a 
copy  of  it.  But  the  catalogue  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  the  healthy  and  vigorous  condition 
of  the  stock  in  his  nursery.  Address  T.  J. 
Dwyer  &  Son,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

F li-za-way,  as  might  be  guessed  by  the 
name,  keeps  flies  away  from  cattle.  Au¬ 
gust  is  usually  the  month  that  these  pests 
are  most  annoying,  and  a  dollar  invested 
for  this  repellent  will  be  well  appreciated 
by  the  horses  and  cows.  Reliable  Remedy 
Co.,  1S7  Washington  St.,  New  York,  is  the 
maker.  This  company  also  has  a  full  line 
of  remedies  for  the  diseases  of  all  farm 
animals. 


Wants,  For  Salo  or  Exchange 

Situation  Wanted 

by  married  man  on  October  1  as  Manager  on  small 
larm  or  gentleman's  place;  wife  Is  first-class  butter- 
maker.  Will  accept  small  wages  for  winter  months. 
W.  W.,  Box  335,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Delaware  farms  for  sale— Can 

please  you  with  a  Fruit,  Stock.  Grain  or  Poultry 
farm.  Best  markets,  healthy  climate;  no  stone,  no 
hills.  Beautiful  homes  at  reasonable  prices.  Cata¬ 
logue  sent  free  GEORGE  W.  TKBO,  Dover.  Del. 


Oldest  commission  KmlS  ,5 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game  etc.  Fruits- 
K.  B  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


1A/  A  IUTC  r%— Shippers  of  Fresh  Eggs 
W  I  CiL/  Good  prices,  quick  re¬ 

turns.  Correspondence  solicited. 

WM.  A.  BUHD1CK,  2122  8th  Avenue.  New  York. 
References:  nradstreets  and  Colonial  Bank. 


OKO.  P.  UAMMONI).  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


These  seasons  of  excessive  rains  are 
when  the  low-down  broad-tired  wagons  are 
most  appreciated.  They  keep  the  roads 
in  good  condition  when  an  ordinary  wagon 
would  have  it  cut  to  pieces,  and  on  soft  or 
plowed  ground  there  is  no  comparison— the 
low-down  has  every  advantage.  Ask  the 
Farmers’  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  for  catalogue  and  prices.  One  of 
the  strong  features  of  their  wagon  is  that 
the  wheels  are  so  built  that  they  pick  up 
no  mud. 

W.  R.  Harrison  &  Co.,  of  Massillon,  O., 
will  send  their  1902  catalogue  of  the  Tor¬ 
nado  feed  and  silage  cutters  with  a  sample 
of  corn  fodder  prepared  by  the  machine. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  judge  a  machine 
than  by  its  work.  The  machines  have  a 
reputation  covering  a  period  of  15  years, 
and  their  merits  are  known  to  many  farm¬ 
ers  and  dairymen.  The  Tornado  cuts  and 
shreds  in  one  operation,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  cattle  getting  sore  mouths  when 
eating  fodder  run  through  this  machine. 

Hub  Stevens,  of  Westfall,  Ore.,  writes  to 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt., 
as  follows:  ‘‘Dear  Sirs:— If  you  will  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  cure  nasal  gleet  1  will  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you.  I  am  a  great  user 
of  your  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure,  and  I  can 
speak  of  it  with  the  highest  praise.  Last 
Fall  I  traded  for  three  horses.  Two  of  the 
horses  had  bone  spavin,  and  they  were  old 
and  bad  cases  of  spavins,  and  tne  other 
one  was  curbed,  and  I  cured  the  three  of 
them  with  five  bottles  of  your  Spavin  Cure. 
Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  is  a  great  household 
remedy  with  us.  We  use  it  for  nearly 
everything,  and  I  can  recommend  it  for  all 
kinds  of  hurts  and  bruises.” 


Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  certainly  does  go 
directly  to  the  root  of  all  Throat  and  Lung  troubles. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  its  sixty-two 
years’  record  of  cures.— Adv. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  York  State  students.  Extended 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


SPAVIN  CURE 


Can  Be  Applied  During  the  Hottest  Weather. 

NOTE  OUR  CLAIM:— “IT  13  INFALLIBLE.” 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  as  to 
this  point.  It  makes  no  difference  how  long  stanu- 
ing,  wnat  the  condition,  or  If  all  other  known  treat¬ 
ment  has  failed,  this  remedy  will  positively  effect  a 
cure.  This  statement  will  appear  absurd  to  the 
sceptic,  but  it  Is  absolute  and  inviolable  truth,  and 
we  put  It  In  no  stronger  words  than  facts,  actual  ex¬ 
perience  -results  -conffrur  it  contains  the  great  es¬ 
sential  principle  to  promote  trie  complex  processot 
absorption.  It  will  raise  a  scurf  or  mild  blister,  but 
it  is  not  by  blistering  a  cure  is  effected.  The  great 
potency  of  ‘  Save-the-Hcrse”  lies  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  penetrating  absorptive  power.  It  penet.ates 
to  the  seat  of  tne  injury  or  disease,  produces  a 
physiological  change,  absorbing  all  inflammatory 
exudate  or  deposit  stimulating  and  diffusing  vital 
ity  and  strength  to  the  tissues  and  ligaments,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  part.  Can 
be  applied  during  the  hottest  weather. 

POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone.  Curb,  Thorough- 
pin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind 
Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury  or  aDy  injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  hoise  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5.00  r*EXl  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  constiuc^ed 
solely  to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully. 

The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable  ex 
cept  tn  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effective¬ 
ness  of  one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists’  and  dealers’  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co., Troy,  N.  Y. 


500  White  Wyandotte  outlets 

for  sale  September  1.  Farm-raised  unlimited  range. 
Money-makers;  bred  troru  our  best  layers.  Also  a 
lew  choice  cockerels  and  yearling  breedtrs.  Eggs, 
15  for  $1.  H.  A.  HATHAWAY,  Greendale.  N.  V. 


jj  r  ply  »22  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
If  L  I  M  I  with  rigs  to  Introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound  International  Mfg.  Co..  Parsons,  Kan. 


SILOS 

THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Wf*.  Oo.e  CcMesklik  jf,  if. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 


SOLDER 


SOLDER  IRON 


WRING!! 


[Heelplates: 


BRISTLES 


■ 

eggs  f  **3  j 

HEELPLATES1 


[RIVETS 


'needles' 


rubber 

■'  CEMENT! 


CLINCH 

MAILS 

Vb\ 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  $1.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  $1,  and  $1  extra — 
($2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  tlie  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  SI  each. 


Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing-  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going-  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 


Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure  is 
a  new,  scientific  and  certain  remedy. 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

Write  lo-d»y  for  Important  elreular  No.  441 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


Cured 
in  15  to 
30  Days 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  Isurgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  in  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  t  he  day 
Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
buck  if  It  fails 

2  oz  ,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  aud  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


MELONS.— The  past  week  has  been  warm 
enough  to  stir  up  the  watermelon  trade. 
Just  at  present  really  choice  watermelons 
are  scarce.  Muskmelons  are  plentiful  and 
as  usual,  irregular  in  quality.  As  a  rule, 
prices  are  running  low.  A  decided  excep¬ 
tion  are  some  from  Arizona  which  are 
graded  uniformly  as  to  size,  and  each 
wrapped  in  a  neat  paper,  after  the  style 
of  orange  packing. 

PLENTY  OF  OIL. — Baltimore  is  a  great 
point  of  export  for  petroleum.  On  July  28 
an  English  steamer  took  one  of  the  largest 
cargoes  that  ever  left  port,  1,770,000  gallons 
of  refined  oil.  It  was  stored  in  steel  tanks 
into  which  it  was  pumped  through  a  hose 
a  foot  in  diameter.  Next  to  dynamite  this 
is  about  the  most  dangerous  cargo  that 
could  be  carried.  Suitable  lightning  rods 
are  put  on  the  masts,  and  no  one  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  smoke  on  or  near  the  .vessel. 

RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS.— The  railroad 
companies  are  required  by  law  to  report  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  full 
details  of  accidents.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  the  total  number  of 
passengers  and  employees  killed  was  665, 
and  injured,  9,558.  There  were  1,220  colli¬ 
sions  and  838  derailments,  221  collisions  and 
»4  derailments  affecting  passenger  trains. 
The  killed  and  injured  from  falling  in  get¬ 
ting  on  and  off  cars  was  2,204,  and  60  em¬ 
ployees  were  killed  and  1,400  injured  in 
coupling  cars  and  switching. 

APPLE  BOX.— “Would  not  the  apple  box 
described  on  page  494  be  improved  by  the 
use  of  a  partition  through  the  center?” 

h.  s.  w. 

We  think  not.  The  box  is  not  so  long  as 
to  make  any  additional  bracing  necessary. 
As  it  is  the  four  sides  are  sufficiently 
springy  to  permit  the  fruit  to  be  packed  in 
tightly,  bulging  the  sides  a  trifle.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  act  like  a  big 
rubber  band,  taking  up  any  slack  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  fruit  firmly  without  bruising.  The 
sides,  top  and  bottom  are  very  light,  and 
the  package  would  not  hang  together  at 
all  were  it  not  for  the  solid  ends,  permit¬ 
ting  heavy  nailing.  The  nails  used  are  1%- 
inch  rough  wire,  and  they  hang  to  the 
wood  like  back  teeth.  It  is  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  the  box  would  hold  if  ordinary  inch 
smooth  nails  were  used.  In  many  sections 
of  the  East  it  might  be  impossible  to  get, 
at  a  reasonable  price,  lumber  suitable  for 
such  a  box.  A  soft  brittle  pine  would  not 
do  for  the  thin  sides.  It  should  be  some¬ 
what  tough. 

LUNCH  is  what  New  York  business  peo¬ 
ple  call  the  noon  foddering  spell,  h  ew  work 
near  enough  to  their  homes  to  eat  there  at 
noon.  Within  a  radius  of  a  mile  from  the 
City  Hall  thousands  of  people  flock  out  for 
something  to  eat.  It  may  be  a  $2  course 
dinner  with  a  dollar  extra  for  the  waiter, 
or  a  two-cent  frankfurter  with  saurkraut, 
a  pie  requiring  a  similar  financial  outlay, 
and  a  one-ceht  glass  of  lemonade,  the  com¬ 
bination  being  taken  standing.  In  most 
cases  it  comes  between  these  extremes, 
and  probably  more  20  or  25-cent  lunches  are 
eaten  than  any  other  sort.  Some  of  the 
lunchers  start  at  11,  and  the  procession 
continues  until  after  two,  but  the  greatest 
rush  is  between  half-past  12  and  one,  as 
tiie  employees  of  many  factories  and  print¬ 
ing  places  have  only  half  an  hour  to  get  a 
bite  and  bit  of  fresh  air.  The  eating  house 
people  have  to  jump  around  like  wild  men 
to  hand  out  enough  stuff  to  satisfy  the 
hungry  mob.  A  waitress  in  one  of  these 
places  told  us  recently  that  she  had  waited 
on  185  persons  within  four  hours,  which 
called  for  more  activity  than  the  average 
"hired  girl”  is  expected  to  display.  The 
rations  that  many  choose  could  scarcely 
be  called  hygienic  or  balanced.  At  one 
place  large  plates  of  soup  are  served  uoiling 
hot.  We  have  seen  one  man  who  always 
lias  two  plates  of  this  soup  and  a  slice  of 
bread.  No  matter  how  hot  the  weather  he 
never  changes. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Large  quantities  of 
peaches  are  arriving  from  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas,  Maryland  and  Delaware.  El- 
berta  still  leads  in  quantity  and  sells  read¬ 
ily.  Some  have  said  that  the  plantings  of 
this  variety  have  been  too  large,  but  the 
results  this  year  do  not  warrant  any  such 
complaint.  With  common  sense  methods 
of  marketing  there  appears  to  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  handling  the  crop.  This  variety 
is  making  a  name  for  itself,  like  Baldwin 
or  Spy  apples.  Numerous  signs  like  this 
are  seen  on  the  retail  fruit  stands:  “El- 
berta  Georgia  Peaches,  Three  for  10  Cents.” 
It  is  a  great  day  for  any  variety  when  its 
name  becomes  so  closely  associated  with 
excellence  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer 
that  he  is  glad  to  see  it.  The  plum  market 
is  very  weak.  The  receipts  seem  scarcely 
large  enough  to  warrant  this.  People  do 
not  appear  to  want  plums  at  present.  It 
is  one  of  those  freakish  conditions  of  the 
markets  hard  to  account  for.  A  fair  trade 
is^found  for  the  better  grades  of  pears, 
such  as  Bartlett  and  Le  Conte,  but  there 
is  a  surplus  of  common  cooking  pears, 
some  of  which  hardly  pay  shipping  ex¬ 


penses.  The  conditions  with  apples  are 
about  the  same  as  with  pears,  although  al¬ 
though  almost  anything  in  the  shape  of  an 
apple  can  usually  be  sold  for  something. 
We  have  seen  a  few  barrels  of  fine  hand¬ 
picked  Sweet  Bough.  This  excellent  va¬ 
riety  is  appreciated  by  all  who  have  eaten 
it,  either  raw  or  baked,  when  just  ripe 
enough;  but,  if  picked  too  green,  it  is 
starchy,  and,  if  sent  here  ripe,  it  soon 
spoils.  Many  berries  show  damage  by  the 
recent  wet  muggy  weather. 

REJECTED  LEMONS.— A  duty  of  one 
cent  per  pound  is  charged  on  imported 
lemons.  This  amounts  to  about  75  cents 
per  box,  a  charge  heavy  enough  to  cause 
importers  to  refuse  them  when  they  arrive 
out  of  condition.  Very  heavy  losses  were 
noted  during  the  past  month.  Cargoes  of 
47,000  and  52,000  boxes  had  one-half  and  one- 
third,  respectively,  out  of  condition.  These 
damaged  goods,  if  not  utterly  worthless, 
are  sold  by  the  Government  at  auction.  At 
recent  sales  the  fruit  went  for  less  than  20 
cents  per  box.  A  large  number  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  are  East  Side  peddlers.  They  sort  out 
the  better  lemons  and  are  able  to  sell  them 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Ordinarily  this 
has  but  little  effect  on  the  regular  trade, 
but  the  sales  of  these  large  quantities  have 
upset  the  business.  The  large  lemon  deal¬ 
ers  complain  of  the  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  putting  this  damaged  fruit  on  the 
market,  claiming  that  much  of  it  is  so  bad 
that  it  should  be  thrown  away.  The  Board 
of  Health  has  confiscated  stuff  of  this  sort 
before,  but.  anyone  who  spends  much  time 
in  the  produce  selling  districts  of  this  city 
knows  that  every  day  large  quantities  of 
stuff  are  sold  for  food  that  really  belong 
in  the  garbage  wagon.  There  are  not  any¬ 
where  near  enough  inspectors  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  perishable  products  offered  for 
sale,  even  though  they  should  watch  as 
closely  as  they  ought.  It  is  probable  that 
the  views  of  the  lemon  men  are  biased  on 
account  of  their  trade  being  injured  by  cut 
prices.  They  look  with  disfavor  on  the 
small  dealers  who  handle  the  cheap  trade. 

_  w.  w.  H. 

FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY 
An  Eastern  Man  Discusses  It. 

Wasted  Fertility.— I  have  been  reading 
with  much  interest  “Farming  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,”  written  by  J.  D.  B.,  of  Wol- 
verton,  Minn.  I  have  been  there,  right  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wolverton,  but  from  there 
north  to  Hallock,  200  miles  farther,  and 
also  east  from  20  to  50  miles  from  the 
river.  I  therefore  know  personally  of  the 
truthfulness  of  some  of  the  things  the 
writer  speaks  of.  What  he  says  concern¬ 
ing  the  shiftlessness  of  the  farmers  and 
the  -wholesale  waste  of  fertility  that  is  go¬ 
ing  on  there  is  not  only  true,  but  he  does 
not  state  half  the  truth.  One  year  ago  1 
spent  a  month  in  company  with  John 
Gould,  of  Ohio,  and  A.  T.  Barbaree,  of 
Canada,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  T.  A. 
Hovers  tad,  lecturing  at  farmers’  meetings 
from  near  Moorhead  on  the  south  to  Hal¬ 
lock  on  the  north,  and  east  as  far  as  St. 
Hillaire,  in  what  is  called  the  Red  River 
Valley.  But  to  an  eastern  man’s  eyes  it 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  vast  plain 
formed  of  soil  of  two  classes.  There  is  a 
black  soil,  somewhat  mucky,  which  when 
wet  is  equal  in  stickiness  to  paste.  This  is 
called  the  heavy  or  gumbo  soil.  The  higher 
soils  were  mostly  of  the  same,  only  there 
was  more  or  less  black  sand  in  them, 
which  rendered  them  heavy  or  light  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  sand  contained. 
All  of  this  soil  Is  underlaid  at  depths  vary¬ 
ing  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  with 
an  alkali  or  yellow  clay  mixed  with  gravel. 
That  in  brief  is  the  soil  for  a  strip  of  coun¬ 
try  200  miles  long  by  70  wide,  and  called 
the  Red  River  Valley.  No  doubt  exists  but 
what  this  soil  at  one  time  contained  fer¬ 
tility  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any  on  this 
continent,  but  nowhere  in  my  travels  have 
I  met  a  land  that  is  being  so  maltreated, 
taken  as  a  whole,  as  this  great  plain. 
Never  have  I  seen  a  country  as  much  in¬ 
fested  with  land  sharks,  ready  to  gulp 
down  tne  hard-earned  dollars  of  those  who 
had  been  induced  to  come  to  the  West  to 
seek  a  home  for  their  families  as  on  this 
great  plain.  The  land  agent  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  practically  own  it,  or  have  it  in  their 
power  to  control  it.  It  is  a  land  of  grab, 
and  the  one  who  can  grab  the  most  is  the 
best  fellow.  Please  bear  in  mind  when  I 
speak  of  this  part  of  Minnesota  I  am  not 
speaking  of  a  condition  that  "exists  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  State.  Conditions  are 
as  different  in  northern  Minnesota  and 
southern  Minnesota  as  in  South  Carolina 
and  New  Jersey.  It  is  the  Red  River  coun¬ 
try  and  that  alone  I  am  speaking  of.  The 
writer  speaks  of  land  that  has  been 
cropped  10,  15  or  20  years  becoming  light. 
I  smile  a  little  at  that,  as  he  thoroughly 
manifests  the  western  spirit  when  any 
matter  comes  up  derogatory  to  the  coun¬ 
try;  they  all  speak  as  lightly  of  it  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  hardly  wish  to  say:  “Our  soil 
is  becoming  so  exhausted  in  fertility  that 
it  won't  produce  crops.”  That  is  the  truth 
in  regard  to  it.  That  great  rich  plain  has 
been  so  handled  that  much  of  it  has  been 
impoverished,  and  Summer  fallowing  won’t 


restore  it.  All  it  will  do  is  to  render  a 
little  fertility  available  for  a  plant  to  get 
hold  of.  He  speaks  of  rose  bushes  and 
mustard,  wild  oats,  etc.,  taking  possession. 
Yes,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  that 
condition.  Old  Mother  Nature  always  does 
her  best  to  correct  the  bad  management  of 
man.  When  man  has  by  his  folly  rendered 
soil  nearly  worthless  for  the  growing  of 
useful  plants,  the  good  old  Mother  tries  to 
correct  thq  mistake  he  made,  even  if  she 
resorts  to  rose  bushes,  wild  oats,  mustard 
and  tar  weed.  She  says  this  land  must 
have  vegetable  matter,  and  the  man  who 
tills  it  must  convert  these  -weeds  into  hu¬ 
mus  to  get  it. 

Extravagant  Farming.— But  what  does 
the  man  in  the  Red  River  Country  do,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  writer?  He  subdues  them 
and  gets  two  crops  of  wheat  out  of  them 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  more  fertility  taken 
out  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Gould  talked  clover 
to  follow  the  wheat  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer, 
and  to  add  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil. 
But  he  was  met  with  tne  answer:  “Clover 
won’t  grow  here”;  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
clover  was  seen  along  the  highways  from 
Crookston  to  Hallock.  The  farmer  was 
saying  it  won’t  grow,  and  by  chance  a 
seed  had  dropped  from  a  railway  car  and 
it  did  grow.  The  writer  says  flax  is  used 
to  tame  soil.  That  is  a  tame  name  for  it. 
Yes,  it  tames  it  by  eating  up  more  fertil¬ 
ity  and  eating  it  faster  than  any  crop 
known  in  the  West.  Then  potatoes  follow 
to  take  more  potash  out,  and  the  tilling  of 
them  helps  to  fine  the  soil  so  that  the 
wheat  can  get  more  fertility  out  of  it. 
What  then  takes  place?  He  sells  out  if  he 
can  and  moves  on  to  the  West  to  subdue 
some  of  Mother  Nature’s  domain.  If  he 
can’t  do  that  he  realizes  something  must 
be  done,  and  as  the  writer  says,  seeds  it 
down  to  Timothy  and  pastures  it  with 
sheep.  The  sheep  pasturing  may  exist 
near  Wolverton,  but  not  farther  north.  But 
even  if  it  did,  what  does  it  do?  Simply  the 
sheep  put  back  a  portion  that  they  take 
out.  It  takes  soil  fertility  to  grow  Tim¬ 
othy.  The  plant  takes  nothing  from  t,he 
air.  Four  years  of  that,  he  says,  and  then 
flax,  potatoes  and  wheat  again.  Now,  I  ask 
all  sensible  readers  of  this  to  figure  out 
how  much  soil  fertility  has  been  added  by 
the  seeding  and  pasturing.  No,  my  friend, 
your  system  is  one  of  exhaustion.  It  is  soil 
robbing,  not  soil  feeding. 

Cost  of  Labor.— He  speaks  of  500  loads 
of  manure  on  a  farm  that  can’t  be  hauled 
because  the  distance  is  too  great  and  labor 
$1  per  day.  That  is  a  prevailing  opinion 
all  over  this  great  plain;  90  per  cent  of  the 
straw  is  burned.  They  can’t  afford  to  pay 
$1  a  day  to  spread  that  back  on  the  ground. 
Why  can  they  not  afford  to  pay  it?  I  will 
tell  you;  first,  they  don't  want  to.  It  is 
not  the  custom  of  the  country.  Second, 
there  is  truth  sometimes  in  their  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  dollar  to  pay  for  the  hauling.  Those 
big  wheat  yields  have  wofully  diminished 
in  yield.  The  decrease  in  plain  food  by 
reason  of  bad  farming  aided  by  grasshop¬ 
pers,  Chinch  bugs  and  hailstorms  in  some 
places,  have  brought  the  yield  of  wheat 
for  the  past  five  years  on  the  average  to 
about  eight  bushels  per  acre,  and  when  it 
has  to  be  hauled  to  the  elevator  and  sold 
for  from  50  to  70  cents  per  bushel,  there 
are  not  many  dollars  left  to  pay  tor  haul¬ 
ing  straw  or  manure.  The  writer  speaks 
of  freight  rates  prohibiting  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  If  a  man  can’t  pay 
the  freight  how  in  the  name  of  sense  is  he 
to  pay  for  the  goods?  I  will  answer  that 
question  too.  Why,  give  his  note,  to  be 
sure,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  his  crop. 
That  is  a  common  custom  in  that  country; 
buy  what  you  will,  give  a  note  and  give  a 
mortgage.  The  land  agent  has  the  one  on 
the  farm  and  the  dealer  or  merchant  on 
the  crop,  while  the  farmer  is  trying  to  rob 
the  soil  of  enough  fertility  to  pay  up  and 
some  day  have  a  home  of  his  own.  TIu 
first  two  are  prosperous,  the  last  only  in 
rare  exceptions  is  paying  for  a  home  by 
farming.  Some  have  succeeded  by  buying 
in  good  locations,  where  the  rise  in  land 
which  they  sold  enabled  them  to  buy  a 
home  and  pay  for  it.  A  few  lucky  sales 
while  the  boom  is  on  has  helped  them  out. 
While  I  am  at  it  I  am  going  to  say  that 
farming  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  taken  as 
a  whole,  has  been  a  system  of  soil  robbery, 
and  a  change  must  soon  come  in  farm 
management,  or  lands  will  depreciate  much 
faster  than  they  have  advanced.  A  whoop 
and  a  boom  of  anything  won’t  last  forever. 
Land  is  worth  just  what  it  is  capable  of 
producing,  just  as  a  steer  is  worth  so  much 
for  the  pounds  of  beef  in  him.  and  no  soil 
is  so  rich  that  it  can’t  be  exhausted,  and 
when  exhausted  is  about  the  most  worth¬ 
less  thing  a  man  can  own.  c.  d.  smead. 


Connecticut  Crops. — Corn  is  backward, 
making  good  growth  in  stalk  but  not  much 
in  ear;  will  need  late  warm  Fall  to  mature. 
Hay  rather  light,  and  making  much  re¬ 
tarded  by  wet  weather;  that  cut  is  dam¬ 
aged  by  lack  of  sunshine.  Potatoes  a 
good  yield,  beginning  to  rot.  Apples, 
peaches  and  plums  unusually  promising; 
pears  poor.  Raspberries,  currants  and 
gooseberries  less  than  half  crop.  Black¬ 
berries,  hardy  varieties,  large  crop;  none 
but  Taylor,  Snyder  and  Agawam  came 
through  the  Winter  in  good  condition,  al¬ 
though  others  looked  well  early  in  Spring. 

Eastern  Connecticut.  h.  h.  b. 


IT  MUST  COME. 

As  inevitable  as  the  changing  seasons  of 
the  year  is  the  change  which  conies  to 
every  woman.  And  just  as  one  antici¬ 
pates  the  changes  of  other  seasons  it  is 
wise  to  anticipate 
this  change  of  sea¬ 
son  and  prepare  for 
it.  In  this  way  the 
discomforts  and 
disasters  suffered 
by  many  women  at 
the  period  of 

change  can  be 

avoided  or  over¬ 
come. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription, 
a  medicine  for 

every  season  of 

woman’s  life,  will 
entirely  meet  the 
needs  of  women  at 
this  period  of 

change.  It  cures 
the  physical  ills 
and  relieves  the 
mental  anxiety  and 
depression  usually 
associated  with  this  critical  period.  It 

tranquilizes  the  nerves,  encourages  the 

appetite  and  induces  refreshing  sleep. 

J.  S.  Carlisle,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  Coffee  Co., 
Tenn.,  writes:  "I  have  been  using  your  ruedi- 
ciues  for  the  last  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  in 
my  Poor-house.  I  am  superintendent  of  the 
Coffee  County  Poor-house  and  Asylum  combined. 
Your*  Favorite  PrescrlptWn,’  ‘Golden  Medical 
Discovery  ’  and  ‘  Pleasant  Pellets  ’  are  the  best 
medicines  for  the  diseases  for  which  they  are 
recommended,  that  I  ever  used.  They  saved 
my  wife’s  life  at  the  time  of  *  change  of  life.’  I 
have  been  recommending  your  medicine  to 
many  afflicted  women  and  have  also  guaranteed 
that  if  it  did  not  cure  I  would  pay  back  the 
money  spent  for  it.  I  have  told  our  druggist 
that  if  the  people  came  back  and  said  Doctor 
Pierce’s  medicines  did  not  give  satisfaction,  to 
give  them  ia ck  their  money  and  charge  it  to  me. 
I  have  not  once  been  called  upon  to  refund.  I 
have  never  found  anything  to  equal  the  1  Favorite 
Prescription  ’  for  diseases  of  women.’' 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  sent  fret  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Send 
21  one-cent  stamps  for  the  paper  covered 
book,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth  bound. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Little  Gold-mine  forWomen 

The  U.  S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Berries, 
Cherries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  it 
takes  no  extra  are.  Always  ready  for 
use.  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works 
while  you  cook.  Write  for  circulars 
and  special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  #5. 
K.B.Fahrney,  B.  120,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


SSsR00FING 

is  not  like  others— It  Is  better.  It  Is  Fire,  Wind  and 
Water-Proof,  being  a  perfect  roof  in  every  way  and  at 
the  same  tinio  lias  the  advantage  of  being  low  in  price. 
Fits  the  steepest  or  llattest  roofs.  Anybody  can  lay  it. 
A  knife  and  hammer  are  ui  1  the  tools  necessary.  Saves 
you  money  on  either  new  orolil  rooting.  Semple  ntn!  Circulars  free. 

THE  A  F.  SWAN  CO.,  114  Nassau  St..  NEW  YORK. 


'TIGHTEN  YOUK  OWN  BUGGY  TIKES-No 

■*■  heating  required ;  does  not  mar  the  paint:  any¬ 
one  can  operate.  Machine  complete,  with  100  Alumi¬ 
num  Washers,  sent  on  receipt  of  $2.  Guaranteed  to 
do  the  work.  Your  money  back  if  not  as  represented. 
RAPID  TIRE  TIGHTENER  CO.,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 


WE  COULD  SAVE 

$500  a  day  if  we  could  make  PAGE  FENCE  of 
common  fence  wire, but  It  won’t  hold  the  coll. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 


SAMPSON 
rOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK’8 

DOUBLE- 


Jutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
15.000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  In 
a  day. 


ACTION 


CLARK'S  SULKY 

Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 

_  Steam  Power. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HI66ANUM,  CONN. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


SKIM-MILK  CALVES. 

Skim-milk  calves  can  be  raised  at  a 
greater  profit  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
farmers  imagine,  but  most  of  them  are 
not  so  raised.  It  is  not  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  practice,  but  between 
methods.  Fine  skim-milk  calves  six 
months  old  frequently  bring  $18  to  $20 
per  head,  and  at  that  rate  they  are  pro¬ 
fitable  if  the  cost  of  raising  them  has 
been  kept  within  reasonable  limits. 
There  is  some  risk  in  the  work  until  one 
has  become  expert  at  it.  Then  it  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  sure.  The  calf  must  be  taken 
from  the  mother  early;  some  do  it  when 
they  are  a  few  hours  old,  and  it  is  fed 
by  hand  without  knowing  anything 
about  sucking.  Five  quarts  a  day  di¬ 
vided  into  three  meals  should  be  all  the 
calf  is  fed  at  first,  and  this  quantity  is 
gradually  increased  to  six  quarts.  The 
largest  meals  should  be  given  night  and 
morning,  and  only  half  as  much  at  noon. 
The  milk  should  be  as  near  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  cow  as  possible.  All  calf 
milk  should  be  fed  warm  and  sweet. 
Later  sour  milk  can  be  fed,  but  in  that 
event  it  must  be  fed  sour  all  the  time. 
To  change  from  sweet  to  sour  will  cause 
trouble.  When  two  or  three  weeks  old 
skim-milk  can  take  the  place  of  the 
sweet,  full-cream  milk,  but  the  change 
should  be  made  gradually.  This  is 
necessary,  because  the  quantity  must  be 
increased.  It  takes  nearly  twice  as  much 
skim-milk  as  cream  milk  to  produce  a 
pound  of  flesh  or  fat.  When  the  change 
is  complete  the  calves  can  be  fed  nearly 
all  the  skim-milk  they  will  drink,  but  a 
little  meal  and  ground  grain  can  be  add¬ 
ed  about  this  time  to  give  them  more 
strength  and  growth.  At  first  put  a  lit¬ 
tle  moistened  meal  in  their  mouths  after 
drinking,  and  they  will  soon  acquire  a 
taste  for  grain.  Within  a  week  they  will 
learn  to  take  the  meal  themselves  from 
a  pail.  Four-weeks-old  calves  will  eat 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meal 
a  day,  and  in  eight  weeks  about  double 
this  amount.  The  feeding  must  all  be 
done  with  care  and  the  food  should  be 
given  after  this  in  larger  proportions. 

When  two  months  old  hay  can  be  fed 
to  them,  and  they  will  enjoy  nibbling  at 
it.  Nothing  but  clean  bright  hay  or 
grain  should  be  given.  No  more  should 
be  given  than  they  will  eat  up  clean  at 
one  time.  The  calves  need  plenty  of 
sunshine,  clean  quarters,  fresh  air,  but 
warm  sleeping  places,  and  regular  kindly 
treatment,  which  will  make  them  grow 
and  fatten  rapidly.  Good  thrifty  calves 
will  then  give  their  owner  more  profit 
than  most  other  animals.  b.  p.  w. 

Missouri. 


SILAGE  AND  SHOCK  CORN  BEEF. 

Bulletin  No.  73,of  the  Urbana,  Ill.,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  gives  the  details  of  a 
test  in  which  silage  and  shock  corn  were 
compared  as  feed  for  beef  cattle.  For 
this  experiment  50  grade  Hereford  and 
Short-horn  animals  eight  months  old 
were  used.  They  weighed  about  500 
pounds  each,  were  nearly  uniform,  and 
had  been  similarly  treated.  They  were 
divided  into  two  lots  of  25  each.  The 
corn  put  in  the  silo,  50.60  tons,  was  the 
yield  of  5.33  acres,  a  small  yield  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unfavorable  season.  When 
fed  out  a  shrinkage  and  waste  of  7.51 
tons  was  noted.  The  shock  corn  from 
the  same  area  weighed  14.55  tons.  The 
test  was  begun  February  5  with  a  daily 
ration  for  each  animal  as  follows:  Lot 
1,  15  pounds  silage,  two  pounds  oats, 
four  pounds  mixed  hay;  lot  2,  11.5 
pounds  shock  corn,  two  pounds  oats, 
four  pounds  mixed  hay.  The  grain  ra¬ 
tion  was  not  changed,  but  about  three 
weeks  were  required  to  get  the  silage 
and  shock  corn  rations  adjusted  to  tha 


proper  proportions,  25  pounds  of  silage 
and  13.8  pounds  shock  corn.  With  each 
lot  10  shotes  averaging  about  65  pounds 
were  allowed  to  run  to  utilize  the  waste 
and  undigested  corn.  Those  with  the 
silage-fed  lot  did  not  get  enough  to  eat, 
and  the  number  was  decreased  gradual¬ 
ly  until  only  one  was  left,  which  picked 
up  enough  to  make  a  fair  gain.  With 
the  same  number  of  steers  fed  on  shock 
corn  10  shotes  thrived,  receiving  no  food 
other  than  the  waste  that  they  picked 
up.  At  the  end  of  88  days  the  25  silage- 
fed  steers  had  made  an  average  gain  of 
147.76  pounds  each.  In  the  other  lot  an 
average  gain  of  125.34  pounds  was  noted. 
The  14.55  tons  of  shock  corn,  137.5  bush¬ 
els  of  oats,  and  4.4  tons  hay  fed  to  lot  2, 
made  3,133.34  pounds  of  beef  and  587 
pounds  of  pork.  Only  69.95  per  cent  of 
the  silage  was  use  for  lot  1.  This 
with  137.5  bushels  oats  and  five  tons 
hay  made  3,693.34  pounds  of  beef  and  87 
pounds  of  pork.  The  silage  remaining 
from  the  5.33  acres,  with  a  proportionate 
amount  of  hay  and  oats,  would  produce 
1,622.53  pounds  of  beef  and  33  pounds  of 
pork.  It  is  thus  seen  that  pork  produc¬ 
tion  is  an  important  factor  in  feeding 
shock  corn  for  beef,  while  in  silage  feed¬ 
ing  the  hogs  may  be  practically  removed 
without  loss.  Other  advantages  in  favor 
of  the  silage  system  are  that  the  animals 
aue  in  better  condition  in  topring;  they 
make  more  even  and  rapid  gains;  more 
meat  is  produced  per  acre,  and  the  corn 
may  be  harvested  earlier  in  season, 
avoiding  danger  of  loss  from  frost.  On 
the  other  hand,  more  capital  and  labor 
are  required  to  run  a  system  of  feeding 
silage;  warmer  quarters  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  animals  thus  fed,  and  greater 
acreages  of  crops  other  than  corn  are 
requii’ed  than  with  shock  corn  feeding, 
an  important  element  in  a  section  where 
it  is  necessary  to  utilize  the  greatest 
amount  of  corn  possible. 


Weakly  Chicks. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Mapes  on  page  495,  in  regard  to 
weakly  chicks,  as  I  have  the  same  report 
to  make  on  my  May  and  June-hatched 
chicks,  and  it  brought  a  grain  of  com¬ 
fort  to  find  that  one  so  wise  in  hen  lore 
as  Mr.  Mapes  had  been  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  either  cause  or  remedy.  The  trou¬ 
ble  has  been  so  unexplainable  to  us  be¬ 
cause  with  our  April-hatched  chicks  we 
had  only  what  losses  might  naturally 
come  with  200  or  300  chicks,  and  they 
are  now  sturdy,  lusty  fellows,  weighing 
about  four  pounds  apiece,  with  appetites 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  price 
of  feed.  They  are  purebred  Dorkings  of 
the  three  varieties.  White,  Colored  and 
Silver  Gray;  were  all  hatched  in  incu¬ 
bators  and  raised  in  brooders.  They 
have  all  had  the  same  care  and  feed,  and 
why  the  last  three  or  four  hatches 
should  fade  away  and  die  with  no  ap¬ 
parent,  disease  is  a  mystery.  As  far  as 
we  can  see  there  are  no  lice,  and  every 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  guard 
against  them.  They  have  all  been  fed 
one  of  the  prepared  chick  foods,  mixed 
grains,  for  the  first  few  weeks  adding 
johnny-cake  which  had  infertile  eggs 
cooked  in  it.  Later,  they  had  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  and  mash  of  meal,  oats, 
bran,  oil  meal  and  animal  meal  and  sour 
milk.  The  breeding  stock  was  confined 
in  yards,  but  had  a  large  amount  of  raw 
beets  and  clover  hay  added  to  their 
morning  mash  of  mixed  ground  grains, 
and  were  fed  besides  corn,  wheat  and 
boiled  oats.  We  have  wondered  whether 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  breeding  season 
there  was  lack  of  vigor  in  the  stock,  or 
is  it  due  to  the  unusual  wet  season,  as 
we  have  had  almost  constant  rain  for 
two  months?  Anyway,  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  late-hatched  chicks? 

Canostota,  N.  Y.  e.  o.  g. 


The  Law  of  Pasture. 


An  “agistor”  is  one  who  takes  in  cattle 
or  other  live  stock  for  pasturing.  The 
practice  is  common  in  England,  and  the 
law  governing  the  liability  of  the  owner 
of  the  pasture  seems  quite  clear.  If  cat¬ 
tle  are  lost  or  injured  through  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  “agistor”  he  is  liable  for 
the  value.  The  Mark  Lane  Express 
quotes  several  cases  to  show  that  the 
owner  of  the  pasture  must  show  that  he 
used  every  care  to  keep  his  fences  in 
good  condition.  In  one  case  a  farmer 
took  a  horse  to  board.  A  neighbor’s  bull 
broke  into  the  field  and  killed  the  horse. 
The  judge  held  the  farmer  responsible 
because  he  knew  that  the  fence  was  not 
“bull  strong.”  On  the  other  hand  the 
following  case  is  cited  to  show  the  farm¬ 
er’s  protection: 

Thus,  a  man  sent  his  horse  for  the  night 
to  a  friend,  who  turned  it  out  after  dark 
into  his  pasture,  adjoining  to  and  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  field  of  a  neighbor  by  a 
fence  which  the  neighbor  was  bound  to  re¬ 
pair.  Owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  fence 
the  horse  fell  down  a  deep  drop  from  one 
field  to  the  other  and  was  killed.  It  was 
held  that  the  tenant  of  the  first  field  might 
maintain  an  action  to  recover  the  value  of 
the  horse,  although  he  was  not  the  owner, 
and  was  merely  taking  gratuitous  charge 
of  it.  He  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his 
field,  not  only  for  the  use  of  his  own  cat¬ 
tle,  but  also  for  putting  in  the  cattle  of 
others;  and  by  the  negligence  of  the  neigh¬ 
bor  in  rendering  the  field  unsafe  he  was 
deprived  in  some  degree  of  the  means  of 
exercising  his  right  of  using  that  field  for 
either  of  these  purposes.  Moreover,  he 
might  himself  have  been  held  liable  to  the 
owner  of  the  horse,  and  he  had  a  right  to 
protect  himself  by  claiming  the  damages 
from  the  party  whose  wrongful  act  or 
omission  really  caused  the  loss.  Of  course, 
he  would  have  to  hand  over  the  damages 
to  the  owner  of  the  horse. 


Hints  to  Shropshire  Breeders.— As 
this  is  the  season  to  wean  lambs,  they 
should  be  carefully  marked  with  ear  labels 
before  separating  them.  It  will  be  •well 
to  record  all  of  your  lambs  while  their 
pedigrees  are  fresh  in  mind.  The  high 
price  of  beef  has  materially  increased  the 
demand  for  mutton,  and  higher  prices  will 
be  paid  for  purebred  sheep  this  season 
than  ever  before.  Registered  Shropshires 
arc  still  maintaining  their  lead  as  the 
most  profitable  wool  and  mutton  sheep. 
Our  membership  increased  more  during 
the  past  year  than  ever  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Shropshire  Association. 

Indiana.  mortimer  levering. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A.  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cun* 

The  safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Itemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  AM.  CAUTERY 
Olt  El  KING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
livery  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  #1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  Rend  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  I, A WRENCli- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 

mmmamm&amaamamummmmamm 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES . 
.Guaranteed. 


Nowt.n’.  Heart ,  Cough,  Dt» 
temper  and  Indigatioa  Cure. 

A  veterinary  speoiflo  for  wind, 
throat  anil  stomaeh  trouble*. 
Strong  recommends.  $1  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid, 
hewton  lloree  Remedy  Co. 

I  y  1  1'oUdo.  Ohio. 


FUM 


m 

J1EEPS 

J/FU£§  AWAY 


The  sensational  Fly  Repellent  of  the  year.  Saves 
your  animals' energy  and  saves  your  money.  None 
"Just  as  good.”  Price,  *1  for  a  one-gallon  can. 
RELIABLE  KKM-tDy  COMl'ANV, 

187  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
Makers  of  Remedies  and  Specialties  for  Horses, 
Cattle,  Poultry,  Shpep  Swine.  Dogs  and  Cats. 

Special  Circulars  Free. 


>~t.  K. 


wiider's  stanchion 

v  — Doing  animpi  ovementover 
jSmith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 
(quickest,  Baft-si  swing  atanchiot 
made*  Hassteellatch  and  automatic 
I  lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
liopen.  Animal cannotturn  i t in  back- 
ping  out.  Madeof  best  seasoned  hard 
"'wood.  l‘ms for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

WILDER  &  SONS,  mil 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in 
vented. Gives  perfectfreed  of  thehead.  1  llustrate"' 
Circular  and  Price  frooon  app.’catlon.  Manufactured 

by  O.  U.  ROBERTSON,  EoroatviUe,  Couu. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  Is  offered  at  a  special  prioe 
by  DELLHUK8T  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


—PITRE  BRED  BERKSHIRE 
8WIN  E  and  SCOTCH  COLLIE 


PUPS  from  registered  stock 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

The  high-bred  herd  of  Hol<*tein-Fri«slans  at 
the  MAPLES  STOCK  FARM,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Address  WM.  ROOD,  Proprietor. 


DAIRY  SHORT-HO’NS.S.Se.""; 

winners.  FLORA  V.  SPENCER,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 


three  years  old. 

J.  O.  BARKSDALE,  Red  Hill.  Va. 


Ohropshlre  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs. eligible  toregister. 
^  Prices  right.  Also  Berkshire.  C.  White  and  P. 
China  pigs,  4  mos  old.  \V.  A  LOTHKR8,  Lack,  Pa. 


Dorset  Ram  Lambs 


of  highest  type 
and  breeding, 
ready  for  delivery  now.  at  $10  to  $15  each.  Regis¬ 
tered  in  purchaser's  name. 

MAPLKMONT  SARGENT,  Albany,  Vt. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  & 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOf'K  FARM.  Rochester.  Mich 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrlishircs  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
ak  n.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Uosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


isn  ATC  are  band  some,  hardy  and 
flv«UUr*A  "US  I  <5  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  clr.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 


No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  Farm  Tip. 

BUY  ANGORA  COATS. 

For  Registered  Stock  address 
BOSAVYCK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 
cently  bred.  A  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


Collie  Pups 


—Spayed  Females.  Circulars. 
DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 


SILAS 


Death  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
#4- page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


DRILLING 

machines 


Over  70  Blzes  and  styles,  ror  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
oe-ate  them  easilv.  Send  for  catalog. 

-vis  f  'AMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Fly  Killer  Kills  U*m,  taaeeta  an* 


tleuB-  Prowctsoowsfrom 
the  torture 
Of  Hies  In 
pasture 


whilemilk¬ 
ing;  will 
give  20  p  o. 
more  milk 
Harmless 
to  man  and 
beast.  E reply 
upplied  with  our 
Sprayer  Calves 
you ng  stock  will 
vo.  Prevents  disease 
which  Is  causedhya  germ  propagated 
»y  unsanitary  conditions  For  K$1  we  will  send  to 
any  address  a  Sprayer  and  enough  Fly  Killer  disin¬ 
fectant  to  protect  150 cows.  Agents  wanted. 

*»-  U.  MMITH  Ac  CO.,  Utica,  N.  ¥.,  U.  ■.  A. 


Shoo-FlyHE 


THE 
ANIMALS' 
FRIEND 


Half  cent’s 
h*  worth  saves 
t\  2  quarts 
•a.  r  milk  and 
much  flesh. 
Cures  sores,  hoof  ail¬ 
ments,  etc.  Shoo-Fly  is  the  original 
stock  protector  used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Thousands  have  duplicated  10 
to  50  gallons  seven  consecutive  years.  Beware 
or  beast,  of  imitations  that  last  only  a  few  hours  and  make  sores. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  8hoo*Fly  send  us  $1.00  for 
latest  improved  double  tube  sprayer  and  enough  6huO*Fly  to 
protect  200  cows,  or  50c  for  liquid. 

Quart  FREE  to  those  naming  Imitation  they  have  used, 
and  promising  to  pay  express.  To  these  will  send  Sprayer  for  00c. 


BDG0LEUM 


is  the  most 
effectual 


SHEEP  DIP 


Kills  all  Lice,  Tick*.  Cures  Scab,  Mange,  (tore*.  The  best 
known  disinfectant.  Prevents  contagious  abortion.  Price  8 1. 25  per 
gal.  Add  from  20  tolOO  gals,  water.  Cattle  dipped  or  sprayed  iu 
iltigroleuin  (1  to  00)  will  be  free  of  ticks  and  pass  the  quarantine. 

SH00-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave„  Phila.,Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  Shoo-Fly  to  be  O.  K. — EDITOR . 


- HO  SPAVINS - 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 

45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  hits 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  seut  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 
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HANDLING  COMMERCIAL  CREAM. 

I  have  been  trying  to  run  a  cream  busi¬ 
ness  but  find  I  am  not  in  it,  the  commer¬ 
cial  cream  is  so  thick,  and  sold  at  such  a 
low  price.  Is  this  cream  supposed  to  be 
pure?  Is  it  not  treated  in  some  way  and 
made  thicker  by  adding  something  to  it? 
If  there  is  anything  put  in  it,  does  it  make 
the  cream  adulterated  food?  How  can  it 
be  detected,  and  can  you^ell  what  it  is? 

Greenwich.  Conn.  a.  w.  c. 

The  commercial  cream  business  is  a 
very  uncertain  one,  particularly  if  one’s 
customers  are  made  up  of  ice-cream 
makers,  or  soda  fountain  men.  This 
trade  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  weath¬ 
er,  and  if  it  is  cool,  as  it  has  been  for 
the  most  part  this  Summer,  that  trade 
will  drop  off  50  per  cent,  as  the  writer 
has  found  to  his  sorrow,  for  the  past 
three  months.  Then  when  a  very  hot 
period  comes  the  demand  will  often  be 
greater  for  a  week  or  more  than  one  can 
possibly  supply.  Any  cream  trade  al¬ 
most  demands  a  butter  trade  with  it,  to 
utilize  the  surplus.  A  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  trade  is  one  for  family  consump¬ 
tion  or  confectioner’s  use.  The  first  re¬ 
quisite  is  a  separator.  No  deep  setting 
arrangement  will  give  cream  of  sufficient 
body  to  meet  the  market’s  requirements. 
With  a  separator  one  can  regulate  the 
per  cent  of  fat  as  his  customers  demand. 
Some  of  the  cream  on  the  market  is 
doubtless  made  thick,  and  its  keeping 
qualities  enhanced  by  patent  prepara¬ 
tions  of  an  unlawful  and  unhealthful  na¬ 
ture.  The  temptation  is  very  great  to 
use  such,  but  it  is  first  dishonest,  and, 
second,  can  be  avoided  by  heating  the 
cream  either  in  a  Pasteurizer  or  a  hot- 
water  bath  at  150  degrees,  and  holding  it 
there  half  an  hour.  Most  of  the  Pas¬ 
teurizing  machines  on  the  market  are 
continuous,  and  heat,  but  do  not  hold, 
at  the  high  temperature  long  enough  to 
treat.  The  writer  uses  the  following 
inexpensive  and  satisfactory  method: 
First,  a  number  of  “shotgun”  cans  suffi¬ 
cient  to  hold  -the  amount  desired,  cans 
of  about  18  or  20  quarts  capacity,  eight 
inches  across  and  20  inches  high.  These 
sit  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water  high  enough 
to  reach  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the 
cans.  Then  a  steam  pipe  is  turned  into 
the  water  until  the  required  temperature 
of  the  cream  is  reached  and  held  as 
above.  The  water  will  need  to  be  from 
10  to  20  degrees  higher  than  the  cream. 
Next  a  stirrer  is  used,  made  with  a 
heavy  tin  circle  full  of  holes,  a  little 
smaller  than  the  can  (like  an  inverted 
saucer)  with  a  handle  in  the  center  long 
enough  to  reach  the  entire  length  of  the 
can.  This  will  lift  the  cream  from  the 
bottom  of  the  can  and  keep  it  well  agi¬ 
tated.  It  should  be  used  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  from  one  can  to  the  other,  un¬ 
til  the  cream  reaches  150  degrees,  when 
it  can  be  stirred  two  or  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  half-hour’s  holding.  This  will 
destroy  most  of  the  bacteria  that  cause 
acidity,  and  some  others  that  may  not  be 
injurious,  yet  should  not  be  present  in 
good,  healthy,  clean  milk.  Then  the 
cream  should  be  cooled  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  50  degrees  or  below..  Where 
plenty  of  cold  water  is  available  there 
is  nothing  as  good  as  a  cooler  of  some 
standard  make,  which  will  reduce  the 
temperature  as  fast  as  run  over  it  within 
two  degrees  of  the  temperature  of  water, 
no  matter  how  hot  is  the  milk  or  cream. 
Not  having  running  water,  and  wishing 
to  economize  on  ice,  I  run  it  twice  over 
a  cooler  (an  inverted  can  full  of  ice 
water)  and  then  set  it  in  a  tank  of  water 
at  40  to  45  degrees,  with  the  best  results. 
After  heating,  the  cream  will  be  thinner, 
but  the  cooling  and  holding  will  cause  it 
to  thicken.  It  should  be  held  at  least  24 
hours  at  40  to  45  degrees,  and  may  be 
held  a  week  without  change,  except  it 
will  thicken  and  “whip”  much  better. 
It  may  be  further  improved  by  adding, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Babcock  and 
Prof.  Woll  (822  Bulletin  No.  54  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station),  a  small 
quantity  of  sucrate  of  lime  (viscogen). 
This  in  no  way  injures  the  healthrulness 
of  the  cream,  and  is  not  an  adulterant  in 
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a  legal  sense,  if  it  is  stated  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  on  the  label  that  it  contains 
the  above. 

The  writer  has  found  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  to  regulate  the  per  cent  of 
fat  in  the  cream  is  not  to  change  the  set 
of  the  separator  for  a  heavy  or  light 
cream  (some  customers  prefer  u  heavier 
than  others),  but  to  take  a  definite  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  and  add  to  the  cream  more 
or  less  skim-milk.  For  instance,  a  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  a  cream  that  will  require 
eight  quarts  of  milk  to  the  quart  of 
cream;  another  one  that  takes  only 
seven  quarts  of  milk.  We  want  20  quarts 
of  the  heavy  cream.  \ve  run  160  quarts 
of  milk  and  add  to  the  cream  obtained 
enough  skim-milk  to  make  20  quarts. 
Or  if  it  be  the  lighter,  140  quarts  of  milk 
and  add  the  skim-milk  when  the  milk  is 
of  uniform  quality.  This  will  give  a 
cream  always  of  a  uniform  body. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


MILK  NOTES. 

As  to  the  milk  supply  of  this  section  of 
country  there  are  a  few  more  cows  kept 
and  more  milking  than  a  year  ago.  Some 
farmers  have  hand  separators,  and  skim 
their  milk  and  send  their  cream  to  the 
city’s  ice  cream  dealers,  which  is  a  pay¬ 
ing  business  while  it  lasts.  There  is  less 
milk  hauled  to  the  creamery  and  more 
sent  to  the  city  than  a  year  ago.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  feeding  some  grain;  pastures  fair¬ 
ly  good;  hay  about  half  a  crop.  Some 
have  sown  corn  for  fodder  and  some  mil¬ 
let.  One  farmer  has  sown  peas  and  oats, 
which  is  a  good  crop.  Two  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  have  sown  cow  peas;  they  are  a 
failure.  s.  h.  m. 

Morgantown,  Pa. 

Milk  Is  very  scarce  in  New  Britain, 
some  of  the  dealers  finding  it  impossible 
to  get  enough.  I  am  rather  more  fortu¬ 
nate,  as  I  have  a  good  supply  of  silage 
and  green  oats,  and  plenty  of  corn  com¬ 
ing  on.  I  think  most  farmers  plant  sowed 
oats  and  corn  for  green  feed.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  who  have  Summer  silos.  I 
built  one  last  Fall  and  think  it  was  one 
of  the  best  investments  I  ever  made.  I 
have  had  plenty  of  milk  most  of  the  time. 
I  feed  about  half  as  much  grain  as  I  do 
in  Winter.  I  do  not  think  millet  is  raised 
very  extensively.  I  do  not  think  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  quite  equal  to  last  year.  Pastures 
were  good  the  fore  part  of  season,  but  we 
have  had  so  much  cloudy  weather  lately 
that  the  grass  has  not  the  substance  that 
it  would  have  with  more  sunshine. 

New  Britain,  Conn.  h.  p.  b. 

The  outlook  in  this  section  Is  promising, 
and  the  condition  of  cows  is  excellent.  I 
think  the  milk  supply  exceeds  that  of  last 
year  at  this  time,  for  in  our  own  dairy 
there  is  but  very  little  shortage  from  the 
June  supply,  as  the  excessive  rains  have 
furnished  plenty  of  water  and  kept  the 
pastures  in  good  condition,  when  usually 
at  this  time  of  year  they  are  dry  and 
parched.  Although  our  pastures  are  over 
stocked  they  are  now  covered  with  White 
clover,  which  is  relished  very  much  by 
the  cows.  Farmers  are  feeding  some 
grain,  but  not  as  much  as  last  year.  A 
large  acreage  of  fodder  corn  has  been 
planted,  but  did  not  come  well  on  account 
of  wet  and  cold  weather,  and  is  making 
very  slow  growth.  About  the  usual  acre¬ 
age  of  millet  has  been  sown,  and  is  grow¬ 
ing  nicely.  No  oats  and  peas  are  sown 
for  green  feed.  There  is  no  milk  sold  in 
this  section,  as  we  are  too  far  from  the 
railroad,  but  it  is  manufactured  into  dairy 
creamery  butter  that  commands  the  out¬ 
side  price  in  the  local  markets,  which  has 
not  been  below  20  cents  this  Summer. 
Buyers  are  looking  for  cows,  but  they  find 
very  few  for  sale.  J.  k. 

Burtonsville,  N.  Y. 

The  demand  for  milk  and  cream  in  our 
nearby  cities  has  been  on  the  increase  for 
the  past  few  years,  and  many  of  our 
farmers  are  finding  it  more  profitable  to 
turn  their  general  fodder  crops  and  coarse 
grains  into  milk,  thereby  keeping  up  and 
increasing  the  fertility  of  their  farms.  The 
general  business  in  this  line  has  been 
much  increased.  Various  methods  are 
adopted;  some  milk  going  to  the  cream¬ 
eries  being  sold  at  so  much  per  hundred¬ 
weight,  or  so  much  per  gauge,  the  milk 
being  returned  to  the  producer  after  cream 
is  extracted;  others  gathering  the  cream 
from  farmers.  From  the  latter  method 
the  cream  is  more  generally  made  into 
butter,  while  in  the  former  it  is  largely 
shipped  to  the  city  for  ice  cream,  etc. 
Last  Winter  all  grain  feeds  were  so  high 
that  it  was  almost  up-hill  business  to 
produce  milk  at  the  prices.  From  the 
over  abundant  supply  of  rain  during  the 
season  thus  far,  pasture  was  never  more 
abundant,  but  it  has  not  the  real  sub¬ 
stance  that  it  would  have  had,  had  it  not 


been  so  wet,  especially  on  the  lower 
lands.  As  a  general  thing  I  think  but 
few  farmers  are  feeding  much  grain  to 
their  milch  cows.  A  few  good  feeders 
continue  the  year  round  and  make  money. 
If  a  ton  of  wheat  bran  contains  as  much 
plant  food  as  a  ton  of  good  commercial 
phosphate,  and  it  loses  none  of  its  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  by  being  fed  to  the  cow,  we 
would  better  use  it  if  we  wish  to  Increase 
the  flow  of  milk  and  have  an  Increased 
grain  pile.  The  various  fodder  crops  are 
being  grown  quite  generally  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  but  the  extremely  heavy  ana  con¬ 
tinuous  rains  will  materially  shorten 
some  of  these  crops.  Millet  is  being  tried 
somewhat,  but  the  general  result  is  yet 
to  be  determined.  Corn  has  been  the 
general  favorite,  especially  for  silage  pur¬ 
poses;  some  oats  and  peas,  some  barley 
and  oats,  all  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  production  of  milk.  c.  h.  r. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  creamery  in  our  town,  and 
most  of  the  farmers  sell  cream,  it  being 
gathered  by  the  creamery.  It  is  run  on 
the  Babcock  test  system,  and  they  are 
paid  according  to  the  amount  of  fat  in 
their  cream.  I  believe  at  the  present  time 
they  are  getting  what  would  be  20  cents 
per  pound  for  butter.  Pastures  are  about 
on  an  average  with  other  years.  Farm¬ 
ers  do  not  feed  much  grain;  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  make  them  think  there  is  any 
profit  in  feeding  $1.75  meal  to  get  20-cent 
butter.  They  depend  on  their  pastures  al¬ 
most  entirely,  and  get  what  they  can. 
There  are  some  oats  raised  and  made  into 
hay;  none  fed  green  or  allowed  to  ripen. 
Some  fodder  corn  is  raised  and  fed  in 
August,  and  about  September  1  most  peo¬ 
ple  turn  their  stock  on  their  mowings.  As 
far  as  I  know  the  yield  of  milk  is  about 
on  an  average  with  other  years.  No  mil¬ 
let  or  cow  peas  are  raised  around  here. 
As  for  myself  I  have  a  little  milk  trade 
of  50  quarts  per  day  and  some  cream.  I 
raise  my  corn,  but  buy  some  bran,  oil 
meal  and  gluten.  For  green  feed  I  con¬ 
sider  grass  the  cheapest  of  anything  I 
can  raise  and  the  most  convenient.  When 
once  seeded  it  can  be  run  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely  with  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used 
as  a  top  dressing  that  would  raise  a  crop 
of  oats.  I  have  a  small  piece  of  mowing 
near  the  barn  I  cut  three  times  a  year. 

Moodus,  Conn.  g.  b.  h. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 


When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
_ jjsS  sponge  bath  and  put  on  light 
l^lIBBgg^ipBgqsablanket.  Sponge  the  legs  and 
cc.— out  on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company . 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising- therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bo  waro  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle's. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  otlcr  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


Runs  lighter,  skims 
closer,  cleans  easier, 
simplest  and  most 
durable — the 


These  claims  we  are  ready 
to  make  good  by  shipping, 
free,  a  National  Hand 
Separator  on  ten  days  trial. 
Send  for  it  and  work  it  a 
third  of  a  month — if  it  don’t 
keep  our  promises,  return 
at  our  expense.  Write 
for  full  particulars. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
Newark,  N.  J. 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE 


Running 
CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 
IT.  8.HUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Hlooniilcld,  N.  J. 
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Dogs  and  Clotted  Milk. 

In  your  issue  of  July  26,  page  523,  W. 
J.  M.  N.  describes  a  cow  giving  thick, 
clotty  milk.  I  heartily  concur  in  the 
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answer  given  hy  H.  E.  Cook,  except  the 
tendency  to  teat  trouble  is  constitu¬ 
tional  and  weak  udder  tissue  suscept¬ 
ible  to  disease  is  bred  into  a  cow,  and  no 
more  difficult  problem  confronts  a  breed¬ 
er.  In  my  experience  in  caring  for  the 
dairy  cow  I  have  had  the  same  trouble 
as  W.  J.  M.  N.,  quite  often  the  best  cow 
giving  bloody  milk.  About  two  years 
ago  the  solution,  I  think,  presented  it¬ 
self.  I  owned  at  that  time  one  of  the 
best  shepherd  dogs  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  formed  the  habit  of  barking  at 
bicycle  riders  with  the  result  that  1 
had  him  killed.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  no  trouble  with  cows  holding 
up,  giving  thick  clotty  or  bloody  milk. 
I  think  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure.  Some  man  in  reading 
this  will  say  with  a  large  dairy  and  a 
big  pasture  they  have  to  keep  a  dog  to 
help  get  the  cows.  Let  me  suggest  to 
give  each  cow  two  quarts  of  bran  in  the 
stable  when  not  feeding  green  fodder, 
and  the  whole  herd  will  he  waiting  at 
the  gate  at  milking  time.  My  theory  is 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  ills  of  the  dairy 
cow  are  traceable  to  having  a  dog  on  the 
farm.  d.  w.  miller. 

Boonville,  N.  Y. 


©ream  Separators 


For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

"  It  Rets  the  Cream.”  Twenty  per  cent 
more  than  hy  setting  In  pane 
WATER  IS  NOT  MIXED  WITH  MILK, 

'  herefore,  impure  water  does  not  tatnt 
the  cream,  and  the  skimmed  milk  Is  loft 
pure  and  sweet.  IVe  pay  the  freight. 

Descriptive  circulars,  reliable  testi¬ 
monials  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 
Write  to-day.  Can't  get  in  touch  with 
such  a  money-maker  too  quick. 

Supnrlor  Fence  Machine  Co., 

188  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Th« 
best  Holding,  Silling  or  Ceiling  you  can  o*e. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  eharges  to  all  poinds 
In  the  U.  S.,  east  ol  the  Mississippi  Ri  ver 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PERSQUARi 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  b  qua  re  xieajui  106 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No. 

W  imwmmmWM  *  «*#«<!  Nit  Sht  Chicago 


It’s  Almost 


P&.st  Believing 

the  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  this  machine  saves 
you,  say  nothing  of  in- 


It  spreads  all  kinds  of  manure,  lime, 
salt,  ashes,  compost,  etc.,  rapidly, 
evenly  and  better  than  it  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 

lumpy,  c^ked,  coarse,  strawy  or  stalky  the  manure  is, 


It  makes  no  difference  how  hard. 


The  Improved  Kemp  Manure  Spreader 

will  tear  it  apart,  make  it  fine  and  spread  it  just  where  you  want  It  and  In  any  desired  quantity  per  a,  re.  Greatly  improved 
fur  1908.  Send  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  which  describes  improvements  i  i  detail,  and  tells  about  "llow  to  Grow 
Big  Crops.”  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Remember  that  the  only  original  and  genuine  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  in  the.  one 
made  hy  ourneleeH.  KEMP  <St  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  38,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 

Pikes:  “How  can  a  mountain  know 
when  to  echo?”  Sikes:  “Perhaps  it  has 
mountain  ears.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 

She:  “They  say  her  father  has  spent 
$5,000  on  her  voice.”  He:  “It  needed 
every  cent  of  it.” — Indianapolis  News. 

“Blinks  asserts  that  he  always  tells 
the  truth.”  “So  he  does,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  seldom  stops  there.” — In¬ 
dianapolis  News. 

“Some  er  de  loudes’  talkin’  reformers,” 
said  Uncle  Eben,  “makes  me  think  of  a 
bald-headed  man  goin’  ’roun’  sellin’  hair 
restorer.” — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Foktysummers:  “I  told  Mr. 
Beach  I  was  28,  and  he  said  I  didn’t  look 
it.”  Her  Loving  Husband:  “Well,  you 
don’t;  you  haven’t  looked  it  for  15 
years.”— Tit-Bits. 

It  was  the  first  time  little  Alfred  had 
ever  seen  a  shredded-wheat  biscuit. 
Leaning  over,  be  whispered  in  his  moth¬ 
er’s  ear:  “Oh,  mamma,  what  did  they 
soak  that  Turkish  wash-rag  in  milk 
for?” — Chicago  News. 

“Did  you  ever  see  such  wild  flowers?” 
he  exclaimed  as  he  walked  with  her 
afield.  “You’d  be  just  as  wild  yourself,” 
protested  a  modest  daisy  indignantly,  “if 
you  had  a  lot  of  chumps  picking  at  you, 
and  walking  all  over  you.”— Catholic 
Standard  and  Times. 

Slimson:  “I  hear  you  have  been 

fighting  that  little  boy  next  door,  and 
that  he  whipped  you.  How  did  that 
happen?”  Willie:  “Well,  he’s  going  to 
give  a  party  next  week,  and  I  was  afraid 
if  I  licked  him  he  wouldn’t  invite  me.” — 
Illustrated  Bits. 

“Is  Mr.  Fusse  much  afraid  of  mi¬ 
crobes?”  “Well,  I  should  say;  he  washes 
the  antiseptic  gauze  gloves  he  wears  in 
an  antiseptic  fluid  before  he  even  han¬ 
dles  the  sterilized  glass  that  contains 
the  boiled  and  filtered  mineral  water  he 
intends  to  drink!” — Baltimore  Herald. 
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Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
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SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILLS 
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Discs  roll  over  or  cut  through  trash 
and  cover  all  the  seed. 

The  Disc  does  better  work  in  hard  or 
soft  ground  than  any  Hoe  or  Shoe  Drill. 

The  Superior  Disc  and  Superior  Feed 
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You  run  no  risk  when  you  buy  a 
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“MEW  HERO” 

excels  in  strength  and  effective  working  qualities 
and  sells  at  a  price  that  “tits  the  purse.”  It  is 
the  combination  of  these  three  features  in  tho 
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The  Universal  Bean  Harvester. 


The  profit  derived  from  the  growing 
of  beans  depends  largely  upou  quick 
and  efficient  methods  of  harvesting 
them.  When  beans  are  ripe,  just  right, 
and  the  weather  favorable,  harvesting 
should  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  quality— 
the  bright  and  salable  condition  of  the 
beans,  depends  upon  that.  All  hand 
labor  should  be  displaced  with  im¬ 
proved  machinery. 

This  Machine 
Harvests  Beans 


in  the  most  rapid  and  approved 
manner.  The  tempered  stiel 
blades  cut.  off  the  stems  of  two 
rows  of  beans  at  one- passage 
and  the  steel  rod  cleaners  sepa¬ 
rate  all  dirt,  etc.,  and  deliver 
the  two  rows  of  beans  into  one 
long  continuous  windrow. 

Tlie  Harvester  is  made  of  best  , 

material  throughout,  welt  painted  and  varnished  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Pole  has  a  spceiul  shilling 
lever  which  enables  the  machine  to  work  on  hillsides  ns  well  as  on  the  level.  A  long  evener  and  neek- 
voke  are  furnished  with  each  machine.  We  Guarantee  the  Harvester  In  every  respect.  Ask  your  local 
dealer  for  the  Universal  Bean  Harvester.  If  not  found  there,  write  us  direetand  we  will  see  that  you 
ai  e  supplied.  Write  at  once  l  or  catalogue  and  prices,  and  be  informed  on  the  subject. 
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A  WESTERN  SQUAB  PLANT . 

FAILURES  AND  SUCCESSES. 

Housing,  Feeding,  Packing  and  Selling. 

BUILDING  AND  FLY-YARD.— Early  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  1900  five  young  business  men  of  West  Union, 
Iowa,  conceived  the  idea  of  going  into  the  business 
of  raising  squabs  on  a  large  scale  for  market  as  a 
sort  of  side  issue  to  the  business  in  which  they  were 
already  engaged.  Their  plan  was  well  arranged,  but 
they  had  no  real  estate  upon  which  to  locate  the 
plant,  so  they  called  in  the  owner  of 
“Eastnor” — a  small  country  place  just 
outside  the  city  limits — and  to  him  di¬ 
vulged  their  plans  and  presented  their 
proposition.  The  Eastnor  Pigeon  Co. 
was  formed,  and  early  in  April  ma¬ 
terial  was  on  the  ground  for  a  house 
64  feet  long,  14  feet  wide  and  14  feet 
high,  and  a  fly-yard  64  feet  wide,  156 
feet  long  and  14  feet  high  covered  with 
wire  netting.  The  latter  is  made 
of  cedar  telephone  poles  14  feet  high, 
set  12  feet  apart.  Each  pole  is  braced 
on  the  inside  by  a  similar  pole.  Be¬ 
tween  each  of  the  outside  poles  is  set 
a  White  oak  fence-post  that  helps  to 
support  the  six-foot  board  fence  that  surrounds  the 
yard,  as  shown  in  Fig.  224.  Through  the  yard  four 
rows  of  poles  are  set,  and  over  the  top  of  each  wire 
cables  are  drawn  taut,  running  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south,  to  support  the  wire  netting.  The 
netting  is  supported  on  the  outside  by  2x4  scantlings, 
and  it  was  found  when  tightening  the  wire  that  they 
were  not  stiff  enough,  so  they  were  supported  in  the 
center  in  the  manner  shown  at  Fig.  225. 

THE  FOUNDATION  STOCK.— When  the  house  was 
enclosed  the  company  began  buying  ordinary  pigeons 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  the  first 
two  dozen  being  caught  in  a  church 
steeple.  Buying  continued  until  near¬ 
ly  1,000  had  been  secured.  Picking 
them  up  in  this  way  we  got  birds  of 
all  ages,  colors,  crosses  and  degrees  of 
vitality.  Some  were  infested  with  the 
feather  louse,  some  inherited  consump¬ 
tion  and  canker,  while  others  were  so 
liberty-loving  that  they  pined  away 
and  died  in  captivity.  At  any  rate  the 
mortality  among  the  birds  the  first 
Summer  and  Fall  was  appalling  from 
some  cause,  and  despite  our  best  ef¬ 
forts  they  continued  to  die  until  cold 
weather  set  in.  Since  then  the  loss 
from  sickness  has  been  but  a  trifle. 

REMODELING  THE  PLANT— At 
that  time  the  building  was  one  large 
loom  from  floor  to  rafters,  with  two 
rows  of  nest  boxes  on  the  sides  and 
one  end  of  the  room.  Two  cupola  ven¬ 
tilators  were  on  the  roof,  screen  wire 
nailed  to  the  roof-boards  preventing 
the  birds  from  entering  them.  After 
about  10  months’  trial,  during  which  time  no  revenue 
was  derived  from  the  business,  some  of  the  young 
men  lost  faith  in  the  enterprise  and  offered  their 
stock  for  sale.  The  writer  of  this  article  still  had 
faith  enough  to  give  it  further  trial,  so  bought  the 
other  interests  and  has  since  carried  on  the  business 
in  the  name  of  the  Eastnor  Pigeon  Co.  I  at  once  set 
about  remodeling  the  building,  making  it  two  stories 
and  dividing  the  upper  story  into  five  rooms;  a  three- 
foot  hall  running  along  one  side  down  to  the  last 
room  is  shown  in  Fig.  226.  Nest  boxes  about  12  inches 
square  were  built  on  either  side  of  each  room,  the 


front  board  being  hung  on  hinges  to  facilitate  clean¬ 
ing  out.  The  ventilators  were  closed,  as  it  was 
thought  they  caused  a  draft  upon  the  birds.  So  much 
difficulty  and  loss  of  eggs  was  caused  by  the  birds 
nesting  on  the  floor  that  a  row  of  nests  was  built 
on  the  floor  entirely  around  the  lower  room.  This 
lessened  the  loss  of  eggs  greatly,  but  when  the  mother 
bird  makes  her  nest  on  the  floor  “you  may  break,  you 
may  shatter  the  nest  if  you  will,  but  the  bird  will 
continue  to  lay  there  still.” 

FEEDING  AND  WATERING.— I  have  never  prac¬ 


ticed  keeping  feed  before  the  birds  at  all  times  in 
feed  boxes.  The  yard  is  so  perfectly  drained  that 
feeding  on  the  ground  is  practiced  the  year  round, 
the  feed,  consisting  of  cracked  corn,  good  wheat  and 
millet,  being  scattered  on  the  earth.  In  the  upstairs 
rooms  are  small  feed  boxes,  six  of  them,  holding  a 
half  bushel,  which  are  filled  once  every  day.  A  large 
lump  of  the  hardest  kind  of  rock  salt  is  kept  before 
the  birds  at  all  times,  also  some  large  lumps  taken 
from  ordinary  barrel  salt.  One  load  of  river  sand  is 
put  in  the  yard  each  year,  and  old  plaster  and  crushed 


oyster  shell  seem  to  be  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  the  birds.  They  are  very  fond  of  all  kinds  of  salt 
fish,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  death  to  small  nestlings.  I  always  feed  two 
kinds  of  grain  at  one  time.  Pigeons  are  strictly 
grain-eating  birds,  and  require  but  very  little  feed  of 
other  kinds.  Watering  is  a  problem  that  I  have  not 
solved  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  An  underground  pipe 
from  the  tank  at  the  windmill  furnishes  a  supply  in 
Summer,  but  is  not  used  in  freezing  weather.  Last 
Winter  I  used  a  double  hog-watering  fountain,  under 
which  a  lighted  kerosene  lamp  kept  the  water  at  an 


even  temperature  day  and  night.  This  gave  the  birds 
an  ample  supply  to  drink,  and  the  open  trough  was 
used  for  bathing. 

DISPOSAL  OF  WASTE.— During  the  Summer  the 
droppings  are  scraped  from  the  floor  once  a  month, 
barreled  up  and  sent  to  a  Milwaukee  tannery,  where 
they  are  used  to  remove  the  hair  from  the  hides.  For 
this  purpose  they  have  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  in 
Winter  there  is  too  much  moisture  in  them.  I  have 
to  divide  the  receipts  from  it  with  the  railroad  for 
freight,  but  it  nets  me  75  or  80  cents  a  salt  barrel  full. 

Only  that  free  from  all  nest  material 
is  shipped;  that  taken  from  the  nests 
is  principally  used  for  mulching  fruit 
trees.  Nothing  is  used  for  nests  but 
tobacco  stems,  which  the  cigar  factor¬ 
ies  save  for  me  free  and  are  glad  to 
have  taken  away.  Last  Spring  cherry 
trees  were  set  between  the  brace  poles 
around  the  yard.  These  are  now  being 
mulched  with  the  old  nests,  and  not  a 
tree  has  died  since  being  set.  The  ob¬ 
ject  in  setting  them  there  was  to  keep 
the  cherries  safe  from  cherry-eating 
birds.  The  pigeons  will  not  touch  them. 

CARE  OF  SQUABS. — Some  who  read 
this  article  may  not  know  that  pigeons 
pair  off  for  life,  unless  separated  by  man.  They 
choose  their  nest  and  begin  business,  and  year  after 
year  they  can  be  found  in  the  nest  first  chosen,  un¬ 
less  driven  away  by  a  stronger  couple.  The  female 
lays  her  eggs  between  4  and  6  P.  M.,  and  it  is  quite 
important  that  she  be  not  disturbed  between  those 
hours.  After  the  eggs  are  laid  the  female  sits  upon 
them  during  the  night  until  about  10  A.  M.,  then  the 
male  bird  relieves  her  and  sits  until  4  P.  M.  This 
continues  for  18  days,  the  period  of  incubation.  Then 
both  birds  turn  their  attention  to  feeding  the  young, 
which  to  us  humans  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  process.  The  old  bird  fills  its  crop 
with  grain,  flies  to  the  water  trough 
and  drinks  (drinks  like  a  horse,  not 
like  a  chicken)  and  flies  to  the  nest  to 
feed  her  young.  For  the  first  few  days 
this  feed  is  a  thin  milky  substance 
which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
pigeon  milk.  As  the  nestling  becomes 
older  harder  grain  and  fine  gravel  are 
fed.  The  old  bird  opens  its  bill  and 
the  nestling  inserts  its  bill  into  it,  and 
with  a  sort  of  pumping  motion  the  feed 
is  changed  from  the  old  bird  to  the 
young.  I  have  often  seen  an  old  bird 
feed  two  nestlings  at  one  time  in  this 
manner.  In  from  four  to  five  weeks 
the  nestling,  now  a  squab,  is  ready  for 
market.  At  this  age  the  yellow  down 
should  be  nearly  all  off  the  head,  and 
the  tail  feathers  will  be  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  I  go  through  the 
house  every  Tuesday  night  and  take 
from  the  nests  all  the  squabs  that  have 
reached  the  desired  size  and  fatness, 
and  place  them  in  roomy  coops  well  “bedded  down” 
with  excelsior  or  hay  to  keep  them  clean.  The  next 
morning  their  crops  are  empty  and  they  are  taken 
from  the  coops  and  killed.  The  killing  is  done  with 
a  small  pair  of  pinchers  made  of  round  iron.  The 
bird’s  neck  just  back  of  the  head  is  inserted  in  the 
pinchers,  a  little  squeeze  given  and  the  neck  is 
broken.  They  are  dropped  on  to  the  floor  until  life 
is  extinct,  when  they  are  hung  up  head  down,  the  feet 
being  placed  between  two  headless  finishing  nails 
driven  close  together.  The  bodies  are  perfectly  bled, 
but  very  little  blood  is  ever  seen,  because  it  flows 
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into  the  cavity  made  by  separating  the  neck,  where 
it  coagulates.  In  hot.  weather  the  squabs  are  hung 
in  a  cool  cellar,  but  at  other  times  they  are  hung  in 
the  packing  house.  They  are  left  until  all  animal 
heat  has  left  the  bodies.  Tney  are  then  taken  down, 
their  feet  scraped  clean,  and  packed  in  ice.  They 
are  then  sent  by  express  to  market.  Quotations  on 
squabs  are  usually  higher  in  eastern  city  markets 
than  in  Chicago,  but  for  several  months  Chicago 
prices  have  been  very  satisfactory.  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  the  business  of  squab  raising  as  desirable  for 
invalid  women,  as  some  writers  on  this  subject  do, 
nor  can  1  mislead  anyone  by  telling  of  the  fabulous 
prices  they  will  receive  for  squabs.  If  a  woman  was 
strong  enough  to  do  the  heavy  work  that  would  be 
required  she  would  be  able  to  do  other  work  that 
would  remunerate  her  as  well.  Almost  any  woman 
could  feed  the  birds,  but  that  is  a  very  small  part  of 
the  work  connected  with  successful  squab  raising  and 
selling.  ii.  n.  n. 

West  Union,  Iowa. 

MAPES  THE  HEN  MAN. 

FOOD  FOR  GRASS. — Clark,  the  grass  man,  may 
deceive  himself  into  believing  that  his  success  in  rais¬ 
ing  big  crops  of  hay  is  due  to  intensive  cultivation, 
but  he  should  not  expect  the  public  to  be  deceived 
much  longer.  The  hen  man  is  too  much  accustomed 
to  looking  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  to  suppose 
that  intensive  cultivation,  with  any  kind  of  grass 
tools,  13  years  ago,  had  any  special  influence  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  11,850  pounds  of  hay  on  his  seven-eighths 
of  an  acre.  His  phenomenal  success  is  due,  not  so 
much  to  intensive  cultivation,  as  to  the  liberal  and 
intelligent  use  of  plant  food.  If  R.  N.-Y.  readers  will 
lay  most  of  the  stress  on  the  method  of  feeding  the 
crop,  they  will  find  that  they  can  fit  their  land  to  raise 
big  crops  of  hay,  with  an  ordinary  plow,  spring-tooth 
harrow,  and  roller,  or  smoothing  harrow.  Do  not 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  you  can  drive  into  a  field 
of  tough  sod,  and  put  it  into  condition  with  the  tools 
named,  in  the  short  time  which  Mr.  ulark  takes. 
Take  a  field  rather,  on  which  early  potatoes  have 
been  grown.  I  suspect  that  very  few  who  have  tried 
seeding  by  the  Clark  method  have  followed  his  plan 
in  all  its  details,  including  the  use  of  the  same  ferti¬ 
lizers,  Spring  and  Fall.  In  most  cases  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  thick  stand  of  plants,  and  then 
watched  them  starve  for  want  of  sufficient  avail¬ 
able  food.  I  might  as  well  expect  to  put  50  hens  in 
one  of  my  small  10x1 2-foot  houses,  give  them  the 
amount  of  food  needed  by  a  dozen  hens,  and  then 
expect  them  to  lay  eggs.  The  Timothy  plants  that 
have  written  my  initials  on  the  hillside,  in  characters 
that  can  be  easily  read  a  mile  away,  are  a  daily  re¬ 
minder  of  the  importance  of  supplying  a  plant,  as 
well  as  a  hen,  with  an  abundance  of  all  the  elements 
of  food  it  needs.  I  rather  expected  to  see  the  effect 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda  upon  the  Timothy  plants  in 
question  disappear,  after  the  first  crop  was  harvested. 
To  my  surprise,  tne  writing  is  more  distinct,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  the  second  growth  than  it  was  in  the  main 
crop.  Another  surprising  thing  about  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  whole  field  received  a  good  top-dregsing  of 
stable  manure  last  Winter.  Most  of  us  have  acted  on 
the  belief  that  stable  manure  supplies  available  nitro¬ 
gen  freely.  The  manure  is  thickly  strewn  on  this 
sod,  yet  the  grass  was  short  and  sickly,  except  where 
the  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied.  In  one  corner  of  the 
field  a  small  load  of  night-soil  was  applied.  Here, 
also,  the  grass  is  thick  and  rank.  These  facts  prove 
to  me  that  even  stable  manure  does  not  always  con¬ 
tain  nitrogen  to  form  a  well-balanced  plant  food. 

WHAT  MADE  THE  CHICKS  DIE.— Here  is  a 
chicken  experience  from  western  New  York: 

I  think  if  Mr.  Mapes  will  take  the  hover  from  one  of 
his  brooders  and  pry  the  boards  apart  he  will  find  the 
cause  of  all  his  trouble.  I  have  a  Cyphers  incubator  and 
No.  2  Peep-o’-Day  brooder;  last  year  we  lost  but  few 
chicks  all  Summer;  this  year  the  first  two  hatches  went 
through  all  right.  The  third  hatch  began  to  die  when 
about  two  weeks  old,  and  when  I  took  them  from  this 
brooder  when  they  were  three  weeks  old  we  had  lost  one- 
half  of  them.  I  put  them  in  a  home-made  brooder  and 
lost,  no  more  of  this  brood.  What  the  trouble  was  we 
could  not  tell.  I  fed  them  the  same  as  last  vear.  We 
said  hen  lice,  but  could  not  find  one  in  the  brooder,  not 
even  when  we  looked  with  a  magnifying  glass.  The  next 
brood  began  to  die  from  the  start,  and  when  they  were  a 
week  old  nearly  one-half  were  dead  and  the  rest  could 
hardly  move  around,  they  were  so  weak.  I  then  took  the 
chicks  out  of  this  brooder  and  said  I  would  find  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  if  I  had  to  take  the  brooder  apart.  I  took 
the  hover  first,  which  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of 
boards  nailed  together,  and  pried  the  boards  apart  and 
thus  discovered  the  cause  of  my  chicks  dying.  Between 
the  boards  I  found  millions  of  hen  lice,  enough  to  eat 
up  a  brood  of  chickens  in  two  or  three  days;  they  would 
go  down  on  the  chicks  at  night  and  before  morning  creep 
in  between  the  boards  of  the  hover  and  stay  there  during 
the  day;  not  a  louse  did  we  ever  find  in  that  brooder 
before,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  suppose  there  was  one  on 
the  place.  Now  Mr.  Mapes  may  not  have  the  same 
trouble,  but  it  looks  very  much  like  it,  e.  s, 

Olcptt,  N.  Y, 


I  put  25  chicks  in  one  of  my  brooders  in  care  of  a 
Wyandotte  hen  in  place  of  a  lamp,  about  July  20.  For 
the  first  week  they  were  as  bright  and  lively  a  lot  as 
ever  I  saw.  Then  they  began  to  droop  and  die,  just 
as  the  incubator  hatched  ones  had.  By  the  time  E. 
S.’s  letter  reached  me  five  had  died.  You  may  be  sure 
I  lost  no  time  in  looking  for  mites.  I  found  just  a 
few.  My  hovers  are  not  double  boarded,  still  they 
may  have  had  some  hiding  place  which  I  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  finding.  I  “cleaned  house”  at  once,  using 
kerosene  freely  on  floors  and  all  woodwork,  putting 
clean  shavings  on  the  floor,  which  were  also  damp¬ 
ened  with  kerosene.  Two  more  have  died  since.  A 
peculiarity  about  this  case  is  the  fact  that  all  my 
chicks  that  lived  until  they  were  full  feathered  (six  or 
seven  weeks)  are  growing  and  thriving  wonderfully 
well,  right  in  the  same  brooders  where  they  died  at 
first.  Some  were  loft  in  until  the  cockerels  .began  to 
crow,  before  ever  they  were  let  out  of  the  small  runs. 
I  still  stick  to  my  original  proposition  that  “I  do  not 
know,”  although  1  shall  study  this  lice  theory  fur¬ 
ther. 

PURCHASED  PULLETS. — I  am  sure  a  good  many 
readers  will  watch  the  outcome  of  my  purchase  of 
pullets  in  the  New  York  live  poultry  market  with  in¬ 
terest.  Finding  I  was  likely  to  be  short  of  stock  with 
which  to  make  up  my  laying  pens  this  Fall,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  trial  of  such  pullets  as  are  to  'be 
found  on  sale  in  the  live  poultry  markets  of  New 
York.  A  trial  shipment  of  about  100  birds  has  just 
been  received.  They  are  a  rough-looking  lot,  beside 
our  Leghorns,  They  came,  I  think,  from  Indiana, 
and  are  of  all  sorts  and  colors,  with  black  and  barred 
as  predominating  colors.  They  seem  to  be  in  fair 
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condition  and  good  health,  however,  and  may  make 
good  layers.  I  shall  watch  them  closely  for  a  time, 
and  if  they  are  likely  to  develop  into  good  laying 
hens,  will  probably  make  further  purchases.  These 
weigh  about  IV2  pound  each  and  cost  16  cents  per 
pound,  or  about  25  cents  each,  delivered  at  our  place. 
1  do  not  expect  their  eggs  will  sell  as  well  as  Leg¬ 
horn  eggs,  but  the  difference  will  not  be  more  than 
two  or  three  cents  per  dozen.  In  keeping  a  hen  dairy 
egg  production  is  the  main  dependence.  If  pullets  to 
replace  old  birds  can  be  successfully  purchased,  re¬ 
lieving  one  of  the  trouble  of  hatching  and  raising 
them,  eggs  could  be  produced  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
and  may  prove  as  profitable,  even  at  a  less  price  for 
the  eggs. 

That  “Mighty  Michigan  Hen,”  page  522,  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  good  one,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  produce 
an  egg  every  24  hours  on  a  long  stretch.  Her  record 
would  have  more  weight  with  the  general  public  if 
she  were  kept  by  herself,  instead  of  depending  on  eggs 
“of  certain  color  and  size.”  Other  hens  in  the  flock 
might  lay  eggs  of  same  color  and  size.  I  once  kept 
a  hen  confined  alone,  that  laid  30  eggs  in  the  month 
of  March.  Another  one  laid  236  in  a  year,  moulting 
and  growing  a  new  coat  of  leathers  in  the  meantime. 
When  we  find  one  that  will  lay  300  eggs  in  300  con¬ 
secutive  days,  the  American  hen  may  be  said  to  be 
fairly  started  on  a  career,  which,  somewhere  down 
the  ages,  will  take  rank  with  the  career  of  the  Jersey 

COW.  O.  W.  MAPES. 


ASPARAGUS  RUST. — At  this  date  no  rust  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  asparagus  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  stalks 
are  smaller  than  usual  and  have  had  this  fault  since 
about  June  20,  when  first  noticed.  Some  of  the  most 
intelligent  growers  attribute  this  to  the  dry  weather 
in  May  and  June,  others  to  the  rust  last  year. 

Middletown,  N,  J,  e,  beekman. 


WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  CULTIVATOR  ? 

The  Riggs  corn  plow,  reference  to  which  was  made 
in  a  recent  article  on  Mr.  Lewis’s  farming  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  well  known  here.  While,  no  doubt,  it  will 
be  found  excellent  for  hilling  up,  I  regard  it  as  a 
failure  for  a  general-purpose  cultivator,  and  I  have 
used  it  as  well  as  various  other  makes  of  both  walk¬ 
ing  and  riding  plows.  It  will  not  plow  from  the  hill, 
and  for  level  cultivation  it  is  no  good  at  all.  It  can¬ 
not  be  adjusted  as  to  depth,  and  has  been  here  super¬ 
seded  by  the  Kugler  plow,  which  has  a  pair  of 
wooden  runners,  is  perfectly  adjustable  to  plow  at 
any  depth,  also  to  plow  from  the  row  as  well  as  to 
the  row.  It  was  invented  by  Oliver  Kugler,  who  is 
now  a  retired  citizen  of  this  town.  The  latter  plow 
has  no  tongue  and,  therefore,  the  horses,  in  turning, 
will  break  down  fewer  plants.  But  I  no  longer  use 
either  of  these  plows,  as  I  wish  something  with  which 
to  give  level  cultivation,  or,  at  least,  partially  so.  The 
plan  of  tending  corn  which  has  long  been  in  vogue 
here  among  the  conservative  farmers  is  of  two  essen¬ 
tial  parts;  first,  the  plowing  from  the  hill,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  the  plowing  to  the  hill.  Sometimes  when  the 
corn  is  in  tassel  they  go  through  it  with  a  turning 
plow — a  round  to  the  row.  That  “makes  the  ears” 
and  is  regarded  as  high  farming,  which,  in  a  certain 
sense,  it  is.  They  want  something  that  will  “hill  up,” 
and,  if  they  can  get  their  corn  rows  looking  like  a 
Georgia  cracker’s  sweet  potato  patch  they  think  they 
have  done  a  good  job. 

I  will  not  here  repeat  the  well-known  arguments 
in  favor  of  level  cultivation,  it  being  sufficient  to  say 
that  1  have  tried  it  enough  to  show  clearly  its  superi¬ 
ority.  Of  course  there  are  circumstances  and  crops 
when  some  hilling  is  desirable,  but  the  riding  plow  I 
now  have  for  level  cultivation  will  also  do  excellent 
hilling,  although  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  manage  as 
a  hiller.  It  is  a  straight-axle  plow  with  four  narrow 
shares  on  each  side.  The  three  outer  shares  on  each 
side  are  fixed  to  run  in  line  with  the  wheels,  while  the 
two  shares  on  either  side  of  the  row  move  from  side 
to  side  and  are  managed  by  the  feet.  It  is  adjustable 
for  any  kind  of  work.  After  some  practice  closer 
work  can  be  done  with  it,  and  it  can  be  done  more 
easily  than  any  cultivator  I  know  of.  Unless  there 
is  much  hilly  land  it  is  easier  to  run  than  a  pivot- 
wheel  plow.  I  should  like  to  see  t-he  experience  of 
others  on  this  subject  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  g.  davis. 


FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY. 

Part  XII. 

Potato  bugs  began  on  our  vines  during  the  fore  part 
of  July,  but  by  July  28  all  danger  was  past.  A  dry 
powder  gun  is  used  in  the  garden  and  in  the  field 
when  the  bugs  are  in  patches,  but  this  year  the  six- 
row  sprayer  was  kept  busy  for  several  days.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  rotary  force  pump  and  Bordeaux 
nozzles,  and  one  horse  and  a  man  can  cover  from  30 
to  -.j  acres  a  day  In  spraying  fields  over  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  from  the  barn  a  man  and  team  are  required 
to  haul  water  for  the  machine;  otherwise  it  is  driven 
to  the  water  tank  when  empty.  Two  pounds  of  Paris- 
green  were  put  in  every  time  the  barrel  on  the  machine 
was  filled  with  water,  and  at  this  rate  it  required  1% 
pound  to  the  acre.  The  manufacturer  of  the  machine 
recommends  only  half  as  much  Paris-green  as  we 
used,  but  we  prefer  to  use  it  as  strong  as  the  vines 
will  stand.  The  White  Ohio  was  slightly  burned,  the 
plants  seem  more  tender  than  the  other  varieties.  In 
using  the  dry  powder  gun  flour  is  mixed  with  the 
green,  three  or  four  pounds  of  flour  to  one  of  Paris- 
green.  One  large  grower  who  uses  guns  exclusively 
applies  the  Paris-green  pure. 

Our  haying  has  been  comparatively  light,  about  30 
acres  of  wheat  that  was  badly  infested  with  wild  oats 
has  been  cut,  also  a  few  acres  of  oats.  It  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  cut  more  of  the  oats  for  hay,  but  the  stand  was 
so  fine  we  thought  it  more  profitable  to  let  them  ripen 
and  buy  prairie  hay.  The  very  best  prairie  hay  can 
be  bought,  in  the  bunches,  for  $2.50  per  load  with  a 
seven-mile  haul. 

The  White  Ohio  potato  is  beginning  to  ripen.  It 
appears  to  be  Sxightly  earlier  than  the  Early  Ohio  or 
Acme,  although  this  is  the  first  year  we  have  grown 
it.  The  soil  where  they  are  planted  is  not  as  fertile 
as  that  where  the  others  are,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  earlier  ripening.  Bliss  Triumph  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  best  potato  for  late  planting  we  can  grow.  They 
may  be  planted  a  week  or  10  days  later  than  the  Early 
Ohio  and  then  mature  a  crop. 

Barley  harvest  is  in  progress,  and  wheat  harvest 
will  begin  about  August  8.  me  wheat  crop  promises 
to  yield  well,  the  best  for  several  years  provided  no 
hot  wind  or  other  mishap  befalls  it  before  harvest. 
Fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre  is  a  fair  yield,  20  a  good 
crop,  25  and  30  bumper  crops.  Probably  the  average 
yield  in  the  Valley  is  between  15  and  20  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Perhaps  the  eastern  farmer  will  question  how 
we  make  farming  pay  with  these  yields,  but  he  must 
remember  that  our  land  is  new  and  fertile,  no  ferti¬ 
lizers,  commercial  or  otherwise,  have  to  be  applied 
and  with  large  fields,  unfenced,  and  machinery  with 
which  one  man  can  do  the  maximum  amount  of  work, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  grow  wheat  as  cheap  as  it  can 
be  grown  in  any  other  locality  and  very  much  cheaper 
than  in  the  older  States.  J.  o.  f»< 

Wolverton,  Minn. 
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MR.  GREINER  EXPLAINS  HIMSELF. 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Culture. 

THE  MATTER  OF  SPACE. — The  criticism  of  rural 
writers  by  a  correspondent  in  a  recent  issue  of  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.,  charging  them  with  lack  of  definiteness  in 
their  instructions,  and  making  special  mention  of  my 
advice  found  in  “How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay,’’  “to 
give  cabbages  plenty  of  room,  and  the  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  practiced  by  good  farmers,”  is  not  without  just 
grounds.  Most  writers  are  apt  to  fall  into  that  fault. 
For  instance,  we  may  advise  the  use  of  “a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  copper  sulphate”  or  “strong  tobacco  tea,”  but 
unless  we  give  the  exact  proportions,  say  an  ounce  of 
bluestone  to  one  or  two  gallons  of  water,  or  a  pound 
of  tobacco  stems  steeped  for  an  hour  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  etc.,  the  advice  seeker  will  not  be  helped  very 
much,  and  is  likely  to  come  back  for  more  definite 
figures.  Yet  in  many  respects  it  will  be  found  almost 
impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  clothe  such  advice 
in  rather  general  terms,  It  is  very  largely  so  in  the 
matter  of  space,  In  repiy  to  the  question,  how  far 
cabbages  should  be  planted  apart,  definite  figures  can¬ 
not  be  given  Unless  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  known.  When  you  plant,  a  variety  which  you  ex¬ 
pect  Will  make  heads  nine  or  10  inches  across,  Or 
plant  any  sort  on  soil  which  will  produce  Only  heads 
of  that  size,  you  may  set.  your  plants  two  feet  apart 
each  way.  But  when  you  expect  to  produce  heads  Of 
l2  to  15  inches  across,  by  planting  the  large  late  sorts 
on  very  rich  soil,  provisions  must  be  made  for  at  least 
a  space  of  three  feet  apart  each  way.  Crowding 
plants  seldom  makes  anything  else  but  crip¬ 
ples,  and  the  advice  to  give  each  plant,  for 
almost  any  crop,  a  sufficiency  of  room,  is 
safe  enough,  but  for  those  who  try  to  follow 
it  there  is  always  much  room  left  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  good  judgment,  and  common  sense. 

Where  that  is  lacking,  even  the  most  care¬ 
ful  and  most  exact  writers  will  find  it  hard 
to  give  serviceable  advice.  People  will  be 
bound  to  go  wrong. 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE— I  have 
read  the  various  allusions  to  the  “new  onion 
culture”  in  recent,  issues  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
with  mingled  feelings  of  amusement  and 
surprise-surprise  particularly  about  the  ap¬ 
parent  fact  that  the  “new”  system  and  my 
attitude  in  the  matter  with  it,  are  yet  so 
much  misunderstood.  I  have  never  yet 
recommended  this  new  culture  as  one  ap¬ 
plicable  for  general  purposes  of  onion  grow¬ 
ing.  It.  is  like  a  special  tool  of  tillage — made 
for  and  suited  to  a  special  purpose,  and  this 
purpose  is  the  production  of  immense  yields, 
on  comparatively  small  areas,  of  immense 
bulbs  of  the  sweet  Spanish  type,  and  this  at 
at  a  time  when  they  can  be  sold  at  a  price 
ranging  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  I 
use  onion  seedlings  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  as  a  substitute  for  sets  (and  by  the 
way,  Prizetaker  sets  are  good  keepers  and 
make  large  early  bunching  onions  of  most 
excellent  quality).  My  own  “new  culture” 
for  growing  very  early  green  onions  consists 
in  sowing  seed  of  some  hardy  onion  variety 
(possibly  Barletta  or  Beaulieu’s  Hardy 
White)  rather  thickly  in  drills  in  open 
ground,  during  August,  wintering  the  plants,  and 
making  the  crop  in  Spring  following  right  where  seed 
was  sown.  That  is  much  easier  and  considerably 
cheaper  than  growing  or  buying  and  planting  sets, 
and  besides  the  crop  is  earlier  and  very  much  larger. 
We  pull  up  the  specimens  as  soon  as  large  enough, 
thus  thinning  the  plants  in  the  rows  and  making 
room  for  other  plants  to  bottom,  and  have  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  during  the  entire  early  Spring.  My 
Barlettas  wintered  well  last  year  without  special  pro¬ 
tection  or  mulch.  Beaulieu,  however,  tells  me  that 
he  has  not  found  the  Barletta  or  any  other  sort  hardy 
enough  for  all  situations,  and  not  as  hardy  as  his 
“Hardy  White,”  which  he  claims  is  evolved  from  the 
White  Portugal,  hardy  as  an  oak.  The  best  tool  in 
the  hands  of  a  person  who  does  not  know  how  to  use 
it,  must  fail  of  its  purpose.  The  best  tool,  used  in  the 
wrong  place,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  for  a  wrong  pur¬ 
pose,  will  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  So  it  is  with  the 
new  onion  culture.  I  think  I  know  it  and  its  possi¬ 
bilities  quite  well.  But  if  I  had  ordinary  good  onion 
land  and  wanted  to  raise  dry  Fall  onions  to  be  sold 
at  50  cents  or  thereabouts  per  bushel  I  would  sow 
seed  of  Yellow  Danvers  or  similar  standard  sorts  on 
the  old  plan.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  I  do  not  have 
such  iand  at  my  command.  I  have  tried  time  and 
time  again  to  grow  onions  here  by  sowing  seed  in 
drills  in  open  ground,  as  I  used  to  do,  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  years  ago  (and  as  I  found  it  comparatively  easy 
on  sandy  loam  in  New  Jersey,  even  with  the  Prize- 
taker.),  and  have  invariably  made  a  miserable  failure 


of  it.  I  confess  I  do  not  possess  the  skill  necessary 
for  growing  a  good  crop  of  onions  on  my  land  by  the 
old  system.  The  “new  onion  culture”  helps  me  out 
nicely,  and  enables  me  (as  it  will  enable  others  situ¬ 
ated  about  as  I  am  and  equally  unskilled  or  unfavor¬ 
ably  located)  to  grow  very  fine  crops  of  magnificent 
Prizetakers.  And  that  is  about  the  gist  of  it. 

T.  GREINER. 


VORACITY  OF  THE  CHINESE  LADYBIRD 

BEETLE. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  entomologists  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  have  been 
trying  accurately  to  determine  some  of  the  points 
with  regard  to  the  appetite  of  the  lately  imported 
Chinese  ladybird  beetle  for  San  Josd  scale.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  fastened  in  large  cages  that  enclose 
whole  trees  covered  with  this  scale,  and  also  others 
infested  with  the  White  Peach  scale,  they  put  three 
larvae  of  the  beetle  in  a  small  cage  and  for  three  days 
observed  and  counted  the  larvae  of  the  scale  that  were 
eaten.  In  the  three  days  the  three  ate  4,500  each, 
which  is  1,500  per  day  to  each  insect.  When  timed 
by  the  watch  one  was  noticed  to  eat  from  five  to  six 
per  minute.  This  is  fast  work,  and  as  the  young 
larvae  of  the  beetles  flourished  on  this  diet,  which 
they  seem  to  prefer  to  all  else,  it  is  a  very  hopeful 
sign  of  what  we  may  expect  when  there  are  beetles 
enough  to  turn  into  some  of  the  scale-infested  or¬ 
chards.  The  appetite  of  our  little  friend  seems  to 
equal  the  ability  of  the  San  Josd  scale  to  multiply. 


THE  QUEEN  PEACH.  Fig.  227.  See  Page  562. 

The  beetles  are  multiplying  so  fast  in  some  of  the  big 
cages  that  they  have  eaten  all  the  scale  insects  on 
the  trees  and  are  being  taken  out  and  put  in  new 
cages,  where  they  will  have  more  scale  to  feed  upon, 
or  sent  away  for  experimental  purposes.  The  life  of 
one  of  these  ladybird  beetles  is  estimated  by  the  ento¬ 
mologists  at  Washington  to  be  from  six  months  to  a 
year,  and  as  they  are  very  active  and  eat  scale  of  all 
sizes,  but  especially  the  young  ones,  except  during 
their  dormant  period,  which  is  only  in  cold  weather, 
even  one  beetle  will  devour  an  immense  number  of 
scale  insects.  At  the  rate  of  1,500  per  day,  for  only 
six  months,  it  would  require  270,000  to  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  a  single  beetle  for  that  time. 

h.  e.  van  deman. 

A  PARCELS  POST  IS  DEMANDED. 

We  have  been  interested  much  in  the  experience  of 
some  of  your  readers  with  express  companies,  as  told 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  week  to  week.  About  two  years 
ago,  wishing  to  put  out  a  plantation  of  red  raspber¬ 
ries  of  a  variety  which  I  did  not  have,  I  ordered  a 
stock  of  plants  from  a  Hudson  River  nursery  firm.  In 
due  time  we  received  notice  that  the  plants  were 
shipped;  after  waiting  two  weeks  or  more  for  those 
plants  to  arrive  we  presented  our  claim  through  an 
attorney.  They  promised  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  reported  that  they  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
package  after  leaving  the  shipping  point,  and  refused 
to  settle.  Later  the  nursery  firm  took  the  matter  in 
hand  and  tried  to  get  a  settlement  with  the  express 


company.  Again  they  promised  to  look  the  matter 
up,  and  the  last  we  heard  from  them  they  said  all 
the  papers  concerning  my  claim  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  general  superintendent  for  final  disposition. 
Evidently  they  are  considering  that  claim  yet,  or  per¬ 
haps  hunting  for  those  plants  in  the  hope  of  forward¬ 
ing  them  in  time  to  get  them  planted  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Now  we  were  out  not  only  the  price  of  those 
plants  (a  considerable  sum)  but  were  a  year  behind 
with  that  patch  of  raspberries,  because  it  was  then 
too  late  to  duplicate  the  order,  and  no  redress  without 
expensive  litigation.  There  ought  to  be  a  remedy  for 
such  a  condition  of  things,  and  we  believe  the  remedy 
lies  in  the  parcels  post.  If  all  the  nurserymen,  fruit 
growers,  poultry  men  and  others  interested  in  hand¬ 
ling  perishable  goods  would  begin  a  bombardment 
on  the  legislative  halls  at  Washington  we  might  get 
a  quick  transportation  system  that  would  carry  per¬ 
ishable  goods  at  a  reasonable  rate  and  at  the  same 
time  be  responsible  for  the  property  intrusted  to  its 
care.  We  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  honest  farm 
press  to  agitate  this  matter  till  it  produces  results. 
With  all  its  boasted  progress  this  country  is  a  back 
number  along  that  line.  w.  p.  keeper. 

Pennsylvania. 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  “CLARK”  GRASS 

SEEDING. 

As  it  is  only  by  writing  our  personal  experiences 
we  can  learn  from  each  other,  and  as  I  have  already 
gathered  many  valuable  points  in  your  paper,  I  am 
willing  to  give  our  experience  in  seeding 
grass  somewhat  on  the  Clark  method.  The 
piece  was  a  low,  dark,  loamy  clay  meadow, 
underdrained,  and  was  in  oats  and  peas  fol¬ 
lowing  corn.  In  the  Spring  of  1901,  after 
the  crop  was  harvested,  the  ground  was 
plowed  and  put  in  excellent  order  for  seed¬ 
ing,  and  was  seeded  rather  late,  I  thought, 
owing  to  frequent  rains,  so  it  was  seeded 
about  the  middle  of  September  with  three 
bushels  per  acre  of  grass  mixture,  said  to 
contain  Timothy,  Red-top,  Kentucky  Blue 
grass  and  White  clover,  and  some  Alsike. 
We  also  sowed  at  the  same  time  one  ton  of 
the  following  mixture:  Nitrate  of  soda,  100 
pounds;  tankage,  300  pounds;  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  1,400  pounds;  muriate  of  potash,  200 
pounds;  $19,  500  pounds  per  acre.  The  grass 
started  somewhat  slowly  but  continued  to 
grow  till  Winter,  when  the  field  was  nicely 
covered,  but  I  could  have  wished  it  a  little 
larger,  so  as  to  have  a  firm  deep  rooting  to 
stand  the  Winter.  You  may  remember  we 
had  a  hard  Winter,  and  not  much  snow  till 
late,  and  once  the  field  was  covered  with  a 
thick  mass  of  ice,  the  ground  being  hard 
frozen  when  it  rained,  so  hard  as  to  cover 
the  held  with  water,  which  could  not  get 
away  by  the  drains,  and  this  froze  solid  to 
the  ground,  and  I  feared  the  grass  was 
ruined.  Finally  Spring  came,  but  cold  and 
late,  and  then  we  had  a  very  dry  May,  as 
well  as  cold,  which  has  made  one  of  the 
shortest  hay  crops  that  we  have  had  in  this 
section.  We  gave  this  piece  of  grass  500 
pounds  per  acre  of  the  following:  Nitrate 
of  soda,  400  pounds;  raw  bone,  400  pounds;  acid 
phosphate,  1,200  pounds;  costing  $22.  The  result 
was  a  beautiful  crop  of  thick,  fine  grass  (but 
short  on  account  of  dry  cold  Spring)  which  was 
cut  with  much  difficulty  owing  to  thick  stand,  and  in 
spite  of  the  season  was  down  in  places.  Our  farmer 
informs  me  that  he  hauled  12  medium-sized  loads  off 
the  piece  of  four  acres,  and  he  assures  me  that  the 
12  loads  would  weigh  10  tons  of  well-dried  hay.  So 
from  the  above  you  will  see,  despite  all  the  backward 
season  and  other  drawbacks,  we  feel  well  pleased  with 
our  experiment,  for  such  it  was,  and  had  the  season 
been  favorable  we  certainly  would  have  had  much 
more  hay,  as  it  was  quite  short.  The  expense  was 
three  bushels  grass  seed  at  $1.50,  $4.50;  500  pounds 
fertilizer,  $4.25;  500  pounds  at  $5.50;  total,  $13.25. 

Value  of  hay,  $37.50,  less  cost,  a  gain  of  $24.25  per 
acre,  and  we  have  a  beautiful  sod  that  will  give  us 
lots  of  pasture  all  the  Fall,  and  the  horses  that  we  are 
pasturing  prefer  this  piece  of  grass  to  any  other  part 
of  a  30-acre  tract  of  second  crop.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  duplicate  the  above  this  Fall  on  15  acres  more,  and 
hope  we  can  equal  or  exceed  our  first  experiment.  I 
would  say  the  natural  grasses  seem  to  be  hardy,  and 
the  thick  sowing  made  the  hay  very  fine.  I  feel  sure 
had  we  sown  Red  clover  it  would  not  have  stood  the 
Winter,  and  it  seems  impossible  for  us  to  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  stand  of  Red  clover;  it  either  does  not  take 
or  winterkills,  or  dies  in  Spring,  and  besides,  it  ripens 
too  early  for  the  Timothy,  so  chat  they  do  not  work 
very  well  together.  CHAS.  williamh. 

Philadelphia,  ^ 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Experience  With  Josselyn  Gooseberry. 

E.  £>.,  Delnmr,  N.  Y.— I  have  Josselyn 
gooseberry  bushes  in  fruit  for  the  first 
time.  The  berries  are  just  beginning  to 
ripen.  I  notice  fully  half  of  them  are 
burst  on  one  side,  with  the  contents 
oozing  out.  Is  this  characteristic  of  the 
variety  ? 

Ans. — Our  experience  with  the  Jos¬ 
selyn  gooseberry  has  been  that  it  is  less 
likely  to  hurst  than  most  other  large- 
fruited  kinds.  This  trouble  is  usually 
the  effect  of  modified  sunscald  or  too 
much  moisture  near  the  ripening  period. 
Probably  both  causes  are  at  work  in 
your  case.  As  the  plants  grow  older, 
giving  more  shade  to  the  berries  as  well 
as  excreting  moisture  more  rapidly, 
there  will  probably  be  less  trouble. 

^  Rat- Proof  Grain  Stack. 

8.,  Hico,  W.  Va.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  how  to  stack  grain  to  prevent  rats 
and  mice  from  destroying  it  during  Fall 
and  Winter?  I  have  tried  ashes  in  (he 
stack  but  it  failed.  I  have  put  hay  in  the 
bottom  but  it  did  no  good.  I  have  put  up 
a  bottom  on  posts  414  feet  high  but  they 
jumped  or  climbed  and  kept  up  business. 
Now  if  anyone  knows  how  tell  us  who  do 
not  understand  it. 

Ans.—' To  keep  rats  and  mice  from 
stacks  of  grain  a  foundation  must  be 
made  for  the  stacks.  Posts  should  be 
set  in  the  ground  or  they  may  be  set 
on  the  ground.  These  posts  should  be 
at  least  2 y2  feet  in  length  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Over  the  top  of 
each  post,  before  the  superstructure  for 
the  stack  is  built,  a  tin  pan  should  be 
inverted,  or  a  tin  collar  may  be  put 
around  the  top  of  each  post,  the  collar 
being  not  less  than  one  foot  wide.  Rats 
and  mice  cannot  climb  up  on  tin,  and 
they  cannot  get  beyond  the  tin  pan. 
If  S.  had  treated  the  posts  in  this  way 
he  would  have  solved  the  problem. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  prepared  posts  the 
superstructure  for  the  stack  should  be 
laid.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  ma¬ 
terial  be  left  lying  around  or  leaning 
against  the  stack  from  which  the  rats 
and  mice  can  jump  to  the  stack.  By 
observing  these  simple  directions  both 
rats  and  mice  may  be  kept  from  grain 
Stacks.  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Seeding  Grass  in  Maryland. 

L.  R.  8.,  Fairvlew,  Md.— What  course 
should  I  pursue  to  get  early  pasture  the 
coming  season,  as  well  as  a  crop  of  hay? 
I  wish  to  sow  two  fields,  one  for  hay,  the 
other  for  pasture.  Clover  and  Timothy  is 
a  failure  here.  Even  mowed  fields  that 
were  in  clover  are  entirely  dead;  said  to  be 
killed  by  an  insect.  One  of  these  fields  had 
been  in  wheat,  and  has  a  little  Timothy  on 
it.  I  thought  of  sowing  this  again  in  Tim¬ 
othy  with  the  expectation  of  mowing  it 
late  next  season.  The  other  one  was 
mowed;  on  this  I  would  like  to  sow  a  seed 
that  would  make  pasture  the  season 
through.  How  should  I  prepare  the 
giound?  All  is  good  strong  land,  and  has 
been  very  productive. 

The  best  results  in  obtaining  good 
stands  of  grass  either  for  pasturage  or 
hay  purposes  in  this  State  have  been 
produced  as  follows:  Plow  the  land  as 
early  after  harvest  as  possible  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  same  so  as  to  get  a  good,  solid, 
yet  well  pulverized  seed  bed.  In  fact, 
give  just  tne  same  preparation  as  is  or¬ 
dinarily  followed  in  preparing  land  for 
seeding  to  wheat  Then  seed  the  grass 
and  clover  as  soon  after  the  middle  of 
August  as  weather  conditions  will  per¬ 
mit.  Give  the  grass  a  covering  with  a 
light  smoothing  harrow  or  weeder.  Seed 
the  grass  by  itself,  without  any  nurse 
crop  whatever.  For  hay  purposes  use 
clover  and  Timothy,  seeding  them  at  the 
ordinary  rate  per  acre.  Seeded  in  this 
way,  good  crops  of  hay  are  obtained  the 
following  season.  In  many  parts  of  the 
State  Alsike  clover  is  giving  better  sat¬ 
isfaction  than  Red,  and  it  is  a  common 


practice  with  many  farmers  to  mix  the 
seed  of  these  two  varieties.  For  pastur¬ 
age  I  would  advise  the  following  mix¬ 
ture:  Kentucky  Blue,  10  pounds;  Rhode 
Island  Bent,  five  pounds;  Red-top,  five 
pounds;  Orchard  grass,  five  pounds; 
White  clover,  five  pounds;  Alsike  clover, 
five  pounds;  total,  30  pounds.  Use  these 
quantities  per  acre.  The  pasture  grasses 
do  best  on  limestone  soils,  and  if  the 
land  has  not  already  been  limed  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  lime  would  be  advantageous. 
This  will  give  a  fair  amount  of  pastur¬ 
age  the  first  season,  but  should  not  be 
used  too  Hard.  it.  J.  Patterson. 

Md.  Exp.  Station. 

Fuel  for  Evaporated  Fruits. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  fruit  evaporators 
in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  are  much  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  high  price  of  coal.  They 
are  not  able  to  obtain  fuel  for  their  evap¬ 
orators.  What  are  the  facts? 

Ans. — There  is  quite  a  large  amount 
of  apples  in  this  section  but  of  very  poor 
quality.  In  my  opinion  we  shall  not 
have  as  many  barreled  apples  as  many 
think,  and  if  this  unprecedented  wet 
weather  continues  much  longer  our  crop 
will  be  largely  evaporating  apples  and 
chops.  The  prices  on  evaporated  apples 
for  future  delivery  have  advanced,  as 
none  of  our  dealers  will  offer  any  now 
at  any  price  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
coal.  The  coal  strike  looks  to  us  no  near¬ 
er  a  settlement  than  a  month  ago.  While 
some  of  our  evaporator  men  realized  the 
situation  some  time  since,  and  have  se¬ 
cured  a  partial  supply  of  coal  from,  local 
stocks,  which  are  now  entirely  exhaust¬ 
ed,  most  of  them  have  not  waked  up  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  coal  situation 
even  yet.  In  my  opinion  the  matter  looks 
complicated,  and  none  of  us  can  foretell 
the  final  outcome.  b.  j.  case. 

Starting  Seedling  Strawberry  Plants. 

8.  C.  M.,  Calla,  O.—  1.  When  and  how  shall 
I  sow  my  strawberry  seed  of  this  year’s 
fruit?  I  have  access  to  a  greenhouse  if  it 
would  be  any  advantage  in  starting  the 
seed  to  germinate.  2.  I  shall  take  up  about 
20,000  strawberry  plants  late  this  Fall  for 
early  trade  next  Spring.  Can  I  dig  them 
and  trim  tops  and  roots  and  pack  close  in 
flats  in  sand  or  soil  and  let  remain  out¬ 
doors  all  Winter  with  a  covering  of  straw? 

Ans. — 1.  Strawberry  seeds  are  best 
sown  at  once  after  washing  out  of  the 
berry,  rather  thinly  in  pots  or  boxes  of 
light,  rich  soil.  They  need  very  little 
covering,  but  are  best  kept  in  a  moist 
shady  place  until  up.  The  planting  may 
be  delayed  until  convenient,  but  the 
germinating  power  is  lessened  by  long 
drying.  A  greenhouse  is  little  advantage 
in  raising  seeds  in  warm  weather  except 
in  protecting  the  tender  seedlings  from 
dashing  rain.  2.  The  only  safe  place 
for  a  strawberry  plant  until  actual  time 
of  shipment  is  in  the  soil  where  grown. 
Most  attempts  to  store  or  heel  in  plants 
in  the  manner  described  result  disas¬ 
trously.  If  the  plants  survive  their  vi¬ 
tality  is  greatly  lessened.  They  can  be 
stored  in  a  root  cellar  in  soil,  away  from 
frosts  or  cold  drying  winds,  but  most 
growers  only  dig  as  they  wish  to  ship 
or  plant 

Pasture  Grasses  for  West  Virginia. 

D.  O.  8.,  Minerstown,  W.  Va. — What  kind 
of  grass  seeds  can  be  sown  on  thin  ground 
for  permanent  pasture?  How  would  John¬ 
son  grass  or  Japan  clover  do?  Have  any 
of  your  readers  had  any  experience  in 
seeding  Mammoth  clover  and  Timothy  to¬ 
gether  during  Fall,  if  so  with  what  suc¬ 
cess? 

Ans. — Owing  probably  to  the  fact  that 
West  Virginia  lands  produce  naturally 
a  good  pasture  grass — Blue  or  Spear 
grass — seeding  for  pastures  has  been  but 
little  practiced.  Timothy  has  generally 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  will 
not  hold  long.  Johnson  grass  is  entire¬ 
ly  unknown  here,  and  is  not  mentioned 
among  grasses  in  “Feeds  and  Feeding,” 
by  Henry.  From  descriptions  we  would 
think  that  Japan  clover  would  succeed 
for  the  purpose  in  a  mixture  with  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  and  Timothy,  and  from  ob¬ 
servation  would  recommend  Orchard 
grass  to  go  in  the  mixture  pretty  heav¬ 
ily.  Timothy  is  generally  sown  in  Fall 
with  success.  J.  l.  b. 

Falls,  W.  Va. 

Short  Stories. 

What  are  the  husks  of  cocoanuts  worth 
as  a  fertilizer?  They  represent  the  refuse 
from  a  factory  where  “hair  mattresses” 
are  made. 

Ans. — We  are  unable  to  find  any  an¬ 
alysis  of  such  husks.  Prof.  Brooks,  of 
the  Massachusetts  College  says:  “My 

judgment  regarding  the  material  is  that 
the  manurial  value  must  be  low,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  material  consists 
almost  entirely  of  woody  and  corky 
tissues  neither  of  which  contain  any 
considerable  amount  of  the  more  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  plant  food.  If,  then,  the 


material  is  in  such  shape  that  it  cannot 
be  used  for  bedding  I  hardly  think  that 
it  will  pay  to  handle  it,  but  if  sufficiently 
coarse  so  that  it  can  be  used  under  ani¬ 
mals  in  stables  it  must  certainly  be 
worth  75  cents  per  load  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent.” 

Leading  papers  contain  wonderful  stories 
of  a  man  in  Texas  who  travels  about  with 
2,000  trained  birds  in  a  large  cage.  When 
the  birds  are  turned  loose  they  destroy  all 
the  worms  in  a  20-acre  cotton  field  in  short 
order.  Is  this  true,  or  is  it  a  "fake”  like 
the  story  of  the  Mississippi  monkeys  that 
are  trained  to  pick  cotton? 

Ans. — I  am  unacquainted  with  any 
of  the  wonderful  achievements  that  are 
claimed  for  the  trained  birds  of  Texas 
that  you  refer  to,  and  am,  therefore,  in¬ 
clined  to  look  upon  the  entire  matter 
in  the  light  of  a  hoax,  and  class  it  with 
the  “cotton-picking  monkeys.” 

Texas  Exp.  Station,  j.  h.  connell. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  June,  if  planted  this  Summer. 


DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  Write  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  71 4  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. ,  Pa. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants,  July  I. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Atbenla.  N.  J. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  choicest  and  best  reliable  sorts.  Plant  now 
and  get  good  cr^p  next  year. 

■frees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Small  Fro  its, 
FOR  FALL,  PLANTING. 

Finest  Varieties  for  the  Country  none. 

Send  for  Catalogue, Lee. 

H.  G.  Corney,  Windsor  Nurseries, Red  Bank, N.J. 


THE  PRESIDENT 

STRAWBERRY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  calls  It  ‘  the  mott 
promising  new  variety  oj  the  year." 

It  has  been  carefully  tested  for  four  year®,  and 
not  offered  for  Bale  until  fully  matured.  It  has 
been  grown  in  field  culture,  and  marketed  in 
large  quantities  by  the  side  of  other  leading 
varieties  leading  them  all  in  the  qualities  de¬ 
manded  in  big  berries  for  a  critical  market. 
Large,  Firm,  High  Colored,  Well  Flavored. 

POTTED  PLANTS  FOR  SALE! 

Per  dozen,  S3.  Per  60,  SIO. 

Per  100,  SIS. 

Stock  all  in  originator’s  hands.  Buyers  protected 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Lambertvillt,  N.J 

8end  for  Circular.  Mention  this  Paper. 


DWYER’S  Summer  and  Au 
tumn  Catalogue  ( now  ready) 
of  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants 
Pot  Grown  Clematis,  Honey¬ 
suckle,  Ivy,  etc.  A  full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants. 

This  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plates, 
mailed  free-write  for  It.  T.  J.  DWYER  A  SON 
Orarge  County  Nurseries.  Box  1,  Cornwall.  N.  Y. 


TREE  PLANTING  IN  FALL 

is  recommended  by  horticulturists  of  highest  author 
ity.  The  soil  is  always  in  better  condition,  the  trees 
are  dormant  and  f  tart  early  in  Spring,  a- d  any  pos¬ 
sible  loss  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season  is  prevented  by  Fall  planting  Jly 
catalogue  is  free.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  y. 


Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Correspondence  solio- 
lted.Valnable  Catalogue  frw. 
49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees, 
of  all  the  leading  varieties,  in  any  quai  ity,  at  very 
low  prices  Trees,  extra  fine,  free  from  scale  or  inseol 
pes's.  We  offer,  by  the  thousand  or  carload,  a  beau 
tiful  .otof  Peach  Trees.  Don  t  mlsa  wrltin  us  for 

{iriceson  them,  and  fer  handsome  descrlptl  e  ’a*n- 
ogue.  One  dormant  bud  tree  of  our  new  Liston 
peach  trailed  free  to  each  person  answering  this 
advertisement-  Addi-ss 
THE  VILLAGE  NURSERIE8,  Harnedsvll.  ,  Pa. 


Celery  Plants— Giant  Pascal,  Golden 

Heart.  Boston  Market  and  White  Plume  at  SI  per 
1,000;  15c.  per  100.  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


ACI  CDY  B|  HllTC“not  spindling  ones 
UU.cn  I  rLflllld  and  not  raised  by  irri¬ 
gation  method— $1.50  per  thousand.  CLOVER  SEED 
—Choice,  clean  Crimson  or  Scarlf  t  of  m y  own  raising. 
$3.50  per  bu.:  saeks  free.  J.  C.  ELLIS,  Millsboro,  Lei. 


rj  T  \  Ct}  Vf2— 1 Germinated  seed  ready  to  plai  t 
VJ.  this  Fall.  Full  directions  for 
growing,  and  price  of  seed  and  plants.  FREE 
ROYAL  GINSENG  GARDENS.  Little  York.  N.  Y. 


ClMCENfi  We  have  grown  the  Plants  since 
Ulliacnu  1893.  Plants  and  Seed  for  Sale. 
LYNDKN  GINSENG  AND  STOCK  FARM, 
Silas  Timerman  &  Son.  CkckvUle,  N.  Y. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. — New  crop  now 
ready.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4.  Stockley,  Del. 


QRDEBS  hocked  now  for  new  crop  Crimson  Clover 
seed  ready  June  16  Popular  prloes.  Seed  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  JOHN  J.  ROSA,  Milford,  Del. 


f  m  O  0  I  *>—500  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 
■  VI  OCil  v  Peas,  $2  bn.:  100  bushels  Early 
Black-eyed  Peas  $2  bushel;  500  bushels  Delaware- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  13  50  bushel 

J  B.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Big  New  Seed  Wheats. 

Strong,  vigorous  new  blood;  pure,  clean,  fly-procf; 
Immense  ytelders  Samples  and  catalogue  No.  45  free 
for  the  asking.  Our  choice  graded  seed  will  double 
your  yield.  Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Maplewood,  Mich 


CEED  WHEAT— Dawscn  Golden  Chaff,  American 
^  Bronze.  Fultz-Mediterranean,  Harvest  King, 
Rudy.  Fulcaste  ,  from  heavy  yielding  Ue’.ds  Clean; 
moderate  prices.  Samples  free.  Circular  shows  re¬ 
sults  of  comparative  tests  made  at  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamfoid,  Pa. 


SEEDS 


-WHEAT— RYE-TIMOTHV,  The 

best  varieties,  carefully  selected,  per¬ 
fectly  clean .  Fresh  stock ,  sure  to  grow 
Lending  wheat  varieties  Mealy  and  Dawson's  Goldin 
Chaff.  Other  kinds.  Poole,  Fultz,  Ited  Cross.  Send  fo‘ 
circulars  and  prices  O.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  Medina,  O 


The  New  Wheat  Invincible. 

Heaviest  yielding,  most  reliable  wheat  grown. 
Winter  protf.  tty-proof  water-proof.  Tall,  stiff 
straw,  long  bald  heads  filled  with  bright  red  gialn 
2.0CU  bushels  from  GO  acies. 

Mammoth  White  Rye. 

Outylelds  another  kinds.  Twelve  acres  giving  45 
bushels  and  over  two  tons  of  straw  per  acre. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


n m •  a m  No  more  them.  Sow  my 

UlHUn  wBIS  hardy  White,  earliest,  Yellow 
and  Red.  3  kinds.  Send  for  testimonials  and  prices. 
BEAULIEU.  theOnion  Specialist,  Woodhaven,  N.Y. 


\A/UC  ATQ  tested  29  to 38  bushels;  W. 
v  If  lILn  10  Chaff,  Jones,  -McKinley, 
Bald,  Democrat,  Reliable  Rudy,  Tus- 
can,  Arcadian,  Gold  Coin,  Mealy.  Faltz, 
Red  Wonder,  Dawson.  Description; 
save  dollars  experimenting.  Prices 
Jp-ipSI  reasonable.  Write  at  once.  SMITH’S 
Wheat  Farm,  Box  A,  Manchester,  N.Y. 


Choice  Seed  Wheat. 

The  three  best-yielding,  most  hardy,  and  inseet- 
reslsting  varieties  yet  known.  “MEALY.”— Red, 
bald  head,  velvet  chaff.  Two  bushels,  $2.60;  10  bush¬ 
els  or  more,  $1.15  per  bushel.  “FROSFli.BlTYj’ — 
Red,  white  chaff,  and  “DAWSON’S  GOLDEN 
CHAFF,”  white.  Two  bushels,  $2.25;  10  bushels  or 
more,  $1.05  per  bushel;  bags  free.  Samples  lor  two- 
cent  stamp.  Terms:  Cash  with  order;  Post-Office 
Money-Order  Office,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

n  r  MCPHERSON  REED  CO.. 


MPORTED  “MU4K0FF”  WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

60  Bushels  per  Acre;  Product  of  our  own  crop;  grown  from  seed  imported  by  us  last 
m  near  Black  Sea  In  Crimea.  Russia.  PRICE,  *2  per  bushel  here,  bags  free.  All  other  leading 
ts  of  Seed  Wheat,  both  hard  and  soft,  Up  r  bushel  and  up.  Write  for  free  catalogue,  samples 
1  descriptions.  Address  •>.  K.  RATEKIN  &  SON,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


■kmmq  B|  AilTC~Free  from  Scale-  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

Ilbbo  Anil  rLAnlo  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Brldgeville,  Del. 


EYES  WANTED  on  Trees 

We  want  intelligent  business  fruit  growers  to  keep  tbelr  eyes  open  for  tine  types  of 
leading  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches  and  Cherries.  If  you  have  an 
individual  tree  of  any  variety  er  even  a  single  limb,  famous  for  productiveness, 
regular  bearing,  and  superior  fruit,  write  ns  about  it.  Our  business  proposition 
may  aid  you  to  get  more  trees  free.  Seedlings  not  wanted. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  The  Tree  Breeders,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Wayside  Happenings. — Outside  of 
routine  work,  as  the  sowing,  hoeing, 
gathering  and  marketing,  there  is  no 
end  of  side  lines  to  watch  and  care  for. 
Day  labor  is  $2  per  day  and  upward,  and 
often  poor  at  that.  The  celery  has  rotted 
badly  in  the  blanching  boards  from  the 
excessively  wet  and  sultry  weather,  and 
much  of  the  late  crop  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  drenched  that  it  will  never  be 
cultivated  at  all.  The  wax  beans  were 
not  planted  until  to-day,  August  2;  they 
were  well  put  in,  however,  and  if  thor¬ 
ough  culture  will  keep  them  ahead  of  the 
frost  they  will  easily  command  75  cents 
to  $1  per  bushel  in  the  late  pickling  sea¬ 
son.  As  soon  as  they  appear  above 
ground  they  will  be  treated  to  a  bath  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  saltpeter,  an  ounce  to 
the  gallon  of  water.  This  will  be  repeat¬ 
ed  every  few  days  until  nearly  ready  for 
picking.  The  Lima  beans  climbing  up 
twine  strings  over  the  south  end  of  the 
house  give  us  the  promise  of  many  feasts 
later  on.  I  shall  never  bother  with  poles 
as  long  as  I  can  get  a  hitch  up  in  the  air 
for  a  twine  string.  Once  started  on  the 
string  they  seldom  require  any  further 
help  in  climbing.  We  planted  them  just 
outside  the  drip  of  the  eaves,  and  when 
ready  for  shooting  up  a  small  stake  was 
driven  close  to  each  stalk.  A  large 
twine  string  was  tied  around  the  stake 
and  fastened  with  a  nail  nine  feet  above 
in  the  edge  of  the  roof.  I  started  them  in 
their  crooked  course  arouna  the  string 
and  they  have  been  winding  ever  since. 
Some  of  them  wound  three  or  four  feet 
up  into  the  air  before  1  got  them  clipped 
back.  The  vines  are  loaded  with  pods, 
and  more  are  setting.  It  is  the  cheapest 
way  I  have  ever  found  to  grow  the  pole 
Limas,  and  if  you  happen  to  have  an 
old  and  unsightly  shed  or  building,  they 
will  paint  it  with  a  beautiful  coat  of 
green  until  killed  by  the  frost. 

August  Lettuce. — The  plants  from 
our  earliest  sowings  are  still  in  prime 
condition  and  bid  fair  to  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely.  They  were  taken  from  the  bed 
from  time  to  time  and  transplanted 
among  the  tomatoes.  They  are  of  all 
sizes  and  seemingly  of  all  ages,  but  the 
difference  is  only  in  the  time  of  trans¬ 
planting.  Some  plants  are  as  broad  over 
as  a  peck  measure  and  headed  up  like  a 
cabbage,  crisp  and  tender,  while  others 
are  far  smaller  but  every  whit  as  vigor¬ 
ous.  The  tomato  vines  are  calling  loud¬ 
ly  for  the  ground,  and  soon  the  lettuce 
plants  must  give  way  to  the  more  ur¬ 
gent  demands  of  the  tomatoes. 

Tomato  Wisdom. — “For  ways  that  are 
dark,  and  tricks  that  are  vain”  the  to¬ 
mato  is  sometimes  peculiar.  Many 
methods  by  many  growers  are  scheduled 
as  the  one  perfect  way,  but  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  “tomato  wisdom”  will  not 
entirely  perish  with  the  passing  of  the 
present  generation  of  growers.  On  ex¬ 
perimental  grounds  where  they  are  sup¬ 
posedly  grown  in  their  highest  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  single  stake  is  quite  commonly 
used.  Others  depend  largely  upon  the 
trellis,  while  many  leave  them  to  wan¬ 
der  at  will  and  resort  to  cutting  back 
the  vines.  Of  course  in  the  stake  or  trel¬ 
lis  methods,  cutting  back  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  considerable  extent.  In  practic¬ 
ing  all  of  these  methods  I  have  often 
been  surprised  to  find  the  very  finest 
fruits  of  the  whole  season  hidden  en¬ 
tirely  from  view  under  vines  that  were 
rambling  at  will,  with  never  a  thing 
done  to  them  outside  of  ordinary  field 
culture.  So  the  whole  thing  tangles  up 
into  a  puzzle  sometimes;  but  there  are 
some  plain  facts  after  all.  Staking  or 
trellising  will  hardly  pay  for  extensive 
market  growing,  while  for  limited 
grounds  and  small  quantities  of  strictly 
fancy  fruit,  they  are  generally  speaking, 
the  best  methods;  usually  the  “best” 
method  must  be  largely  determined  by 
the  object  in  view.  I  believe  that  under 
any  conditions,  it  pays  to  thin  the  fruit. 
Mulching  is  a  very  safe  practice  either 
with  drought  or  excessive  moisture.  To 
sum  up,  staking  or  trellising  is  usually 
safe  and  will  give  results  for  small 
areas,  but  will  hardly  pay  for  market 
growing.  Thinning  will  bring  good  re¬ 
turns  under  any  circumstances.  Mulch¬ 
ing  with  straw  or  coarse  litter  will  pro¬ 
tect  from  rot  in  excessively  wet  weather 
and  will  gather  moisture  and  add  nitro¬ 
gen  in  hot  dry  weather. 

Late  Pansies.— To-day  my  wife  en¬ 
ticed  me  into  preparing  a  pansy  bed  for 
the  late  Autumn  bloomers.  The  location 
is  warm  and  sunny  at  the  south  end  of 
the  house,  and  was  used  for  the  early 
lettuce  bed.  The  ground  has  been  well 
manured  and  thoroughly  worked  over 
several  times.  It  was  again  and  again 
forked  over  and  thoroughly  soaked  with 
liquid  manure  before  sowing  the  seed. 
Later  on  we  shall  set  up  boards  around 
the  bed  and  bank  up  well  with  soil,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  canvas  for  cold 
nights  we  hope  to  keep  it  in  bloom  until 


quite  cold  weather.  A  covering  of  ever¬ 
green  boughs  will  hold  the  bed  in  good 
shape  during  the  Winter  and  we  hope 
the  blossoms  will  greet  us  again  even 
before  the  Spring  snows  are  all  melted. 
How  does  it  pay  to  putter  so?  Well,  the 
late  Fall  and  early  Spring  blossoms  of 
themselves  are  pretty  good  pay.  Better 
than  all  that,  the  girls  helped  to  sow  the 
seed,  and  will  care  for  the  bed.  This  is 
one  of  the  ways  by  which  we  are  trying 
to  keep  them  close  to  nature,  believing 
that  in  that  book  they  will  find  diversion 
from  many  useless  things.  Thus  we 
think  it  a  paying  investment  to  “putter” 
a  little.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 

NEGLECTED  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 
SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

July  has  been  In  some  respects  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  months  farmers  have 
ever  known  in  this  county.  The  early 
Spring  was  dry  and  cold,  and  as  a  result 
meadows  and  corn  were  fully  two  weeks 
behind  the  season  July  1.  Rain  fell  almost 
if  not  quite  every  day  in  the  month,  and 
for  the  most  part  the  downpour  was  heavy 
and  thunderstorms  severe.  Roads  have 
been  badly  washed,  and  little  hay  was 
made  during  July;  what  was  cut  usually 
got  wet  and  was  not  secured  in  the  best 
condition.  Many  meadows  improved,  how¬ 
ever,  during  the  month.  The  yield  will  be 
better  than  was  anticipated  six  weeks  ago. 
Corn  is  improving,  but  still  backward. 
Buckwheat  is  most  promising,  and  the  oat 
fields  are  especially  good.  Potatoes  are 
exceptionally  good,  vines  are  vigorous  and 
tubers  plentiful  and  large.  Unless  they  rot 
the  crop  will  be  a  heavy  one.  The  growth 
of  peavlnes  is  something  phenomenal.  Lit¬ 
tle  attention  is  given  to  fruit  of  any  kind 
in  this  part  of  the  county,  though  western 
part  of  the  county  produces  a  great  many 
very  fine  apples.  The  apple  orchards  in 
this  section  are  much  neglected.  They  arc 
for  the  most  part  cropped  or  mown,  and 
the  trees  are  allowed  to  take  their  own 
shape  and  to  fill  up  with  wood.  Spraying 
is  hardly  ever  attempted,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  trees  are  not  this  year  visibly 
affected  by  insects.  One  is  surprised  to 
witness  the  heavy  setting  of  promising 
looking  apples  on  these  neglected  trees. 
They  serve  at  least  to  indicate  tne  possi¬ 
bilities  of  apple  orcharding  in  this  county, 
if  some  one  would  go  into  it  with  modern 
methods  and  propositions. 

Sullivan  County  is  now  literally  run  over 
with  city  boarders.  They  are  met  in  every 
corner  and  byway  of  the  county,  some  in 
farmhouses  where  they  pay  from  $5  to  $7 


a  week,  and  others  in  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  where  the  rate  runs  from  $7  to  $15 
per  week.  Catering  to  this  visitor  trade 
has  become  the  principal  industry  of  the 
county,  just  as  the  tanning  business  was 
40  years  ago.  The  farmers,  however,  are 
not  awake  as  yet  to  the  importance  of  this 
trade,  nor  to  the  influence  that  it  must 
exert  on  the  county  during  the  coming 
years.  Farm  lands  were  never  so  cheap 
here  as  now.  Few  of  the  farms  would  sell 
for  what  could  have  been  raised  on  them 
on  bond  and  mortgage  15  years  ago.  Many 
of  them  would  not  sell  for  the  cost  of  im¬ 
provements  on  the  land.  About  the  only 
demand  is  from  city  men  who  wish  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  country  home,  and  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  other  place  on  earth  where 
a  city  man  can  get  so  much  for  his  money. 
We  are  four  hours  from  New  York  City 
via  two  different  railroads,  and  nearly 
2,000  feet  above  sea  level  where  malaria  is 
unknown,  where  the  air  is  pure,  the  water 
cool  and  crystal,  and  the  soil  clean  and 
healthful.  There  is  no  place  on  earth  where 
food  tastes  better  to  children  than  on  these 
rock-ribbed  and  rugged  mountains.  But 
here  are  our  city  guests  seeking  rest  and 
fresh  foods,  and  we  have  little  to  feed 
them.  They  bring  a  clean  fresh  market  to 
our  doors  every  Summer,  and  we  neglect 
to  supply  it.  Our  meats  come  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  eggs  from  New  Jersey,  chickens  from 
Ohio,  fruits  from  Delaware  and  Georgia, 
and  vegetables  from  Long  Island  and  can¬ 
ning  factories.  At  three  of  the  best  hotels 
in  the  county  I  ate  canned  tomatoes,  canned 
peas  and  canned  corn  during  the  month 
of  July.  I  saw  some  wild  huckleberries 
from  the  neighboring  barrens  on  these 
tables,  but  not  a  raspberry,  a  blackcap,  or 
blackberry  from  the  cultivated  fields.  The 
complaint  among  the  farmers  is  that  the 
hotel  men  send  to  New  York  for  their  sup¬ 
plies.  Of  course  they  do,  because  they  are 
not  able  to  get  sufficient  and  regular  sup¬ 
plies  from  local  growers.  Let  any  farmer 
propose  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  to 
furnish  a  given  quantity  of  any  fruit,  vege¬ 
table,  poultry  or  meat  to  these  houses  at 
New  York  quotations  or  a  little  in  advance, 
and  the  hotels  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
make  a  contract  for  their  supply.  These 
houses  have  guests  who  must  be  fed  three 
times  a  day,  and  they  cannot  wait  for  the 
occasional  load  of  country  produce  from 
the  neighboring  farms.  The  farmer  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  furnish 
fresh  supplies,  and  he  will  command  the 
trade,  if  he  furnish  the  goods  regularly 
and  of  uniform  grade.  He  can  demand 
New  York  prices  plus  express  charges  from 
New  York,  and  he  will  save  besides  any 
transportation  or  commission  charges  on 
his  own  goods.  There  is  a  future  in  this 
trade  for  some  man  who  goes  into  it  for  a 
business.  I  firmly  believe  it  will  yet  be 
developed.  Farm  produce  several  days  old 
cannot  always  be  shipped  into  this  produc¬ 
tive  county  to  feed  visitors  who  hunger 
for  the  fresh,  luscious  and  succulent  native 
products.  D. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


August  k; 


;  Ruralisms  ; 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Bums  and  Berries. — Our  correspon¬ 
dents  have  freely  given  their  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  destruction  of  cherries  and 
berries  by  certain  protected  birds,  now 
entirely  too  comnjon  about  fruit  planta¬ 
tions.  The  Rural  Grounds  do  not  escape 
the  depredations  of  these  feathered 
pests.  As  our  plantings  of  various  small 
fruits  come  into  bearing  the  catbirds, 
robins  and  Brown  thrushes  claim  an 
ever-increasing  share,  so  that  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  secure  good  speci¬ 
mens  for  comparison  unless  carefully 
protected  by  netting  or  some  similar 
device.  The  nuisance  is  growing  worse 
yearly,  as  the  birds  become  more  abund¬ 
ant  and  enterprising.  It  is  hard  to  get 
fair  specimens  of  early  strawberries, 
even  when  so  thoroughly  covered  with 
mulch  as  to  be  hidden  from  human 
eyes.  The  birds  get  very  discriminat¬ 
ing,  nothing  but  the  largest  and  best 
examples  will  suit  them,  and  their  sharp 
eyes  and  beaks  make  short  work  of 
even  well  hidden  berries  before  they 
are  fairly  ripe.  Sweet  cherries  and 
Juneberries  are  appropriated  in  a 
wholesale  way.  The  grower  is  lucky  if 
he  gets  even  a  taste  of  the  mature  fruits, 
but  as  the  later  kinds  come  in,  the  birds 
are  more  widely  dispersed  and  the  dam¬ 
age  is  much  lessened.  Rubus  fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  are  not  attacked  here,  and  our 
grapes  have  not  yet  been  disturbed,  but 
with  the  present  rapid  increase  of  fruit¬ 
eating  birds  it  is  probably  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  when  they  will  go  the  way 
of  earlier  fruits.  What  to  do  about  the 
birds  is  a  puzzling  matter.  We  would 
not  care  to  kill  them  even  though  the 
law  allowed  it,  and  so  far  no  practical 
means  of  frightening  them  away  during 
the  fruit  ripening  period  has  material¬ 
ized.  Planting  mulberry  and  surplus 
cherry  trees  for  their  special  use  is  all 
but  impracticable  on  small  places, 
though  if  generally  done  it  might  result 
favorably.  These  birds  are  not  greatly 
attracted  by  mulberries  in  our  locality, 
seldom  troubling  this  fruit  when  they 
can  find  anything  more  to  their  taste. 
We  have  had  robins  nesting  for  several 
years  in  a  New  American  mulberry  tree, 
which  begins  to  ripen  its  fruits  with  late 
strawberries  and  early  cherries.  We 
find  no  evidence  of  the  mulberries  being 
disturbed,  as  the  ripening  fruits  hang 
all  about  the  nest,  while  the  parent 
robins  cheerfully  carry  scarce  cherries 
and  berries  to  their  young.  The  robin 
is  the  most  impudent  and  probably  the 
least  useful  of  the  birds  mentioned, 
though  we  often  see  it  valiantly  dig¬ 
ging  out  cutworms  in  early  Spring.  Its 
food,  when  no  berries  are  to  be  had, 
consists  largely  of  beneficial  earth¬ 
worms  which  it  pulls  out  of  meadows 
and  grass  plots.  Catbirds  and  robins 
are  increasing  so  rapidly  about  planta¬ 


bold  a  grudge  against  it.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  concerted  action  is  needed  to 
secure  such  modification  of  the  game 
laws  as  would  allow  the  fruit  grower  to 
destroy  birds  actually  devouring  fruit, 
or  as  a  corollary  he  might  demand  that 
the  State,  which  insists  on  protecting 
essentially  worthless  birds,  should  plant 
roadsides  and  waste  with  fruiting  plants 
and  trees  to  feed  them. 

The  writer  has  been  a  lifelong  ob¬ 
server  of  native  birds  and  a  keen  lover 
of  all  feathered  creatures,  but  has  never 
been  able  to  credit  the  claims  for  the 
excessive  horticultural  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  by  our  common  birds  in  destroy¬ 
ing  noxious  insects.  Many  birds,  it  is 
true,  live  almost  or  quite  exclusively 
on  insects,  but  they  do  not  often  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  injurious  and 
beneficial,  and  probably  in  the  long  run 
only  preserve  a  natural  balance  between 
the  destructive  kinds  and  their  para¬ 
sites.  Certainly  the  warfare  between 
the  farmer  and  his  insect  foes  has  not 
lessened  since  birds  have  again  become 
plentiful.  If  all  small  birds  must  be 
protected  regardless  of  their  erratic 
habits,  we  would  enter  a  protest  against 
the  exception  permitting  the  lovable 
little  Bob  White  or  Virginian  partridge 
to  be  killed  as  a  game  bird,  at  any  time 
whatever.  No  more  charming  feature 
of  rural  life  can  be  conceived  than  the 
spirited  call  of  these  dainty  birds  from 
the  meadows  on  a  June  morning,  or 
their  brisk  and  graceful  action  as  they 
scud  across  the  roadways  or  through 
the  stubble.  Bob  Whites  sometimes  ap¬ 
propriate  a  little  wheat  or  other  grain 
from  outlying  stacks  in  severe  Winter 
weather,  but  this  counts  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  innumerable  weed 
seeds  and  noxious  insects  constantly 
eaten  at  all  other  times.  Even  the  Po¬ 
tato  beetle  and  Chinch  bugs,  shunned  of 
all  other  birds,  have  been  found  in  the 
craws  of  Bob  Whites,  though  they 
make  no  specialty  of  these  disgusting 
pests.  Few  native  birds  are  at  the  same 
time  so  engaging,  companionable  and 
harmless.  A  little  covey  had  the  daily 
run  of  the  strawberry  plot  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  early  in  the  season.  They 
grew  so  familiar  that  they  were  in  no 
hurry  to  leave  the  plot  when  an  ob¬ 
server  entered  it  and  could  be  seen 
picking  up  minute  insects  and  seeds, 
never  disturbing  the  berries,  while  the 
impudent  and  destructive  catbirds  and 
robins  clamorously  scolded  the  intruder 


by  long  selection.  The  white  daisy,  so 
common  here  in  the  East  as  to  be  called 
the  characteristic  weed  of  worn  fields, 
is  of  European  origin.  The  botanical 
name  is  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthe- 
mum.  It  has  little  affinity  to  the  true 
daisies  (Beilis),  but  the  term  daisy  is 
applied  to  many  different  flowering 
plants,  and  in  this  country,  when  used 
without  qualification,  nearly  always 
means  the  plant  in  question.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  abundance  of  the  field  daisy  ren¬ 
ders  it  a  nuisance  in  many  places,  and 
will  for  some  time  lessen  popular  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Burbank’s  fine  improve¬ 
ment.  Field  daisies  are  much  used  for 
cutting,  but  are  seldom  cultivated.  We 
expect  the  Shasta  daisy  to  find  a  place 
in  every  garden  of  hardy  flowers  in  due 
time.  w.  v.  f. 

The  Queen  Peach. 

On  July  18  we  received  a  box  of 
peaches  from  J.  W.  Stubenrauch,  of 
Mexia,  Texas.  They  arrived  in  remark¬ 
ably  good  condition,  particularly  the 
Queen,  a  fair  sample  of  which  is  shown 
at  Fig.  227.  Mr.  Stubenrauch  says  that 
this  peach  belongs  to  his  niece,  Miss 
Lola  Stubenrauch,  who  originated  it. 
The  box  contained  some  Elbertas — sent 
for  comparison,  with  the  following  note: 
“Side  by  side  with  Elberta  we  find 
Queen  decidedly  the  better  peach  of  the 
two.  It  has  a  fine  spicy  flavor,  which  is 
lacking  in  Elberta.  The  tree  is  a  very 
fine  grower;  is  productive  almost  to  a 
fault.”  To  our  taste  Queen  was  not 
quite  equal  to  Elberta  in  flavor.  It  is 
larger  and,  we  think,  handsomer,  and 
certainly  a  far  better  shipper  as  judged 
by  these  samples.  He  also  sent  a 
number  of  new  seedlings  which  we  were 
unfortunately  unable  to  sample  and  il¬ 
lustrate.  He  writes  about  them  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Of  the  new  seedlings  (Mamie  Ross 
and  Elberta  crosses)  Nos.  1  and  3  ap¬ 
pear  remarkable  long  keepers.  Both 
ripen  ahead  of  Elberta  by  a  week  or  10 
days  in  the  same  orchard.  No.  1  is  a 
very  large  yellow  freestone,  No.  3  a  fine 
yellow  cling.  Of  the  latter  I  have  had 
a  specimen  on  my  desk  for  the  last  10 
days,  and  it  is  yet  sound.  If  ever  any 
export  business  to  foreign  countries  is 
undertaken  it  appears  that  Queen,  the 
No.  1  and  No.  3  of  the  new  ones  might 
be  promising  for  the  experiment  The 
No.  2  is  evidently  an  improvement  over 
Family  Favorite.  It  ripens  with  it; 
looks  like  it,  but  is  much  better  in  qual¬ 
ity;  like  Nos.  1  and  3,  it  has  the  large 
hloom  of  the  Mamie  Ross.  Queen  has 
the  small  bloom  of  Elberta.  Another 
large  yellow  freestone  of  same  stock, 
Mamie  Ross  and  Elberta,  with  a  large 
bloom,  which  I  marked  No.  6,  seems  to 
be  a  reproduction  of  Queen,  only  ripen¬ 
ing  a  few  days  later.  Several  others  of 
this  combination  would  readily  pass  for 
late  Crawfords.  This  goes  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  blood  of  the  mother  Elberta. 
This  season  is  the  second  crop  of  the 
different  numbers.  The  peach  Queen 
has  borne  three  heavy  crops.” 
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counter.  It  is  sad  to  think  these  friend¬ 
ly  Bob  Whites  will  soon  be  hunted  to 
death  with  dog  and  gun  for  the  morsel 
of  flesh  they  contain. 

Burbank’s  Shasta  Daisy.  —  Five 
young  plants  of  this  latest  “floral  won¬ 
der”  were  received  from  the  originator 
early  last  year  and  planted  out  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permitted.  They  made 
a  good  growth  and  bloomed  in  June, 
producing  semi-double  flowers  twice  as 
large  as  the  common  ox-eye  daisy,  but 
of  the  same  general  makeup.  Scattering 
blooms  came  again  in  late  Summer  and 
the  plants  formed  dense  tufts  before 
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tions  and  sheltered  gardens  since  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  game  and  bird 
laws,  that  they  have  become  a  serious 
menace  to  the  fruit  grower,  and  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  lessen  the  inflic¬ 
tion,  The  Cedar  wax-wing  or  cherry 
bird,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  so  appalling¬ 
ly  destructive  to  early  cherries,  a  small 
flock  entirely  stripping  a  tree  in  a  few 
hours,  that  it  deserves  and  gets  little 
protection  when  thus  engaged,  although 
covered  by  the  insectivorous  bird  laws 
of  most  States.  This  handsome  little 
bird  exhausts  its  enmity  to  fruit  cul¬ 
ture  with  its  raids  on  the  early  varieties 
of  cherries,  as  the  flocks  break  up  into 
nesting  couples  before  the  later  kinds 
come  on.  The  Brown  thrush,  though 
an  inveterate  berry  thief,  is  not  likely 
to  become  abundant  enough  to  cause 
serious  damage,  and  is  such  an  enter¬ 
taining  songster  that  we  cannot  long 


Winter  set  in.  They  were  covered  with 
immense  flowers  this  season,  some 
reaching  three  inches  in  diameter.  They 
have  long  stiff  stems  and  are  admirable 
for  cutting,  the  duplication  of  petals  or 
ray  florets  making  them  very  lasting. 
We  have  since  grown  many  seedlings 
from  seeds  furnished  by  Mr.  Burbank. 
They  were  started  under  glass  in 
March,  and  are  now  blooming  freely. 
There  is  considerable  difference  in  habit 
of  the  young  plants  and  the  size  and 
character  of  the  flowers.  Some  are 
larger  and  better  than  those  produced 
by  the  plants  first  received.  Others  are 
little  better  than  a  well-fed  field  daisy, 
hut  the  good  ones  greatly  predominate. 
The  Shasta  daisy  is  indeed  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  our  hardy  perennial  borders  and 
will  be  better  appreciated  as  time  goes 
on.  It  was  produced  by  hybridizing  to¬ 
gether  the  field  daisy  and  similar  spe¬ 
cies  with  a  Japanese  form  known  as 
Chrysanthemum  Nipponicum  followed 


The  Universal  Bean  Harvester. 


The  profit  derived  from  the  growing 
of  beans  depends  largely  upon  quick 
and  efficient  methods  of  harvesting 
them.  When  beans  are  ripe,  just  right, 
and  the  weather  favorable,  harvesting 
should  be  done  in  a  hurry.  Thequality — 
the  bright  and  salable  condition  of  the 
beans,  depends  upon  that.  All  hand 
labor  should  be  displaced  with  im¬ 
proved  machinery. 

This  Machine 
Harvests  Beans 


in  the  most  rapid  and  approved 
manner.  The  tempered  steel 
blades  cut  off  the  stems  of  two 
rows  of  beans  at  one  passage 
and  the  steel  rod  cleaners  sepa¬ 
rate  all  dirt,  etc.,  and  deliver 
t  lie  two  rows  of  beans  into  one 
long  continuous  windrow. 

The  Harvester  is  made  of  best 

material  throughout,  well  painted  and  varnished  and  will  last  Indefinitely.  Pole  has  a  special  shifting 
lever  which  enables  the  machine  to  work  on  hillsides  as  well  as  on  the  level.  A  long  evener  and  neck- 
yoke  are  furnished  with  eaeli  machine.  We  G uaraatee  t  lie  Harvester  In  every  respect.  Ask  your  local 
denier  for  the  Universal  Bean  Harvester.  If  not  found  there,  write  us  directand  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  be  informed  on  the  subject. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

organic  Manure.— You  spoke  of  using 
manure  in  an  apple  orchard,  would  you 
use  it  heavily  in  a  peach  orchard? 

No,  I  should  have  qualified  that  state¬ 
ment  somewhat.  I  have  mulched  my  little 
trees  with  manure,  but  as  for  using  as 
much  manure  in  a  peach  orchard  as  among 
large  apple  trees,  I  surely  would  not  do  it. 

Why  not?  Are  not  trees  alike  in  their 
food  requirements? 

1  do  not  think  they  are  any  more  than  all 
animals  are  alike  in  their  feeding  habits. 
We  might  feed  the  hogs  just  as  we  feed 
the  horses,  but  from  my  experience  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  do  so.  I  regard  the 
apple  tree  as  most  like  the  hog.  It  is  vig¬ 
orous  and  strong,  naturally  long-lived  and 
capable  of  absorbing  a  vast  amount  of 
plant  food.  The  peach  on  the  other  hand 
is  far  more  delicate  and  too  much  nitrogen 
will  force  it  beyond  its  powers. 

Can  you  prove  that? 

1  am  not  going  to  try  to  prove  it.  Some 
things  are  so  evident  that  they  prove  them¬ 
selves  as  they  stand.  It  has  been  observed 
by  the  scientific  men  that  peach,  plum  and 
orange  trees  cannot  stand  too  much  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen  any  more  than  some  high- 
strung  people  can  stand  prosperity.  Look 
at  any  peach  tree  growing  near  a  barnyard 
for  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  It  may 
be  large  and  fine-looking  for  a  time,  but 
sooner  or  later  you  will  find  it  covered 
with  “gum  pockets”  and  slimy  with  gum. 
Stable  manure  contains  large  quantities  of 
organic  nitrogen,  and,  as  usually  applied, 
you  do  not  know  how  much  you  put  on. 
By  using  it  heavily  you  are  more  than 
likely  to  stimulate  the  peach  trees  beyond 
their  power.  The  tougher  apple  trees  will 
not  suffer  as  they  can  stand  the  pressure. 

I  believe  in  putting  peach  trees  on  soil  of 
light  or  medium  fertility,  and  then  feeding 
them  what  they  need  as  indicated  by  their 
behavior  and  appearance.  I  would  rather, 
if  I  could,  use  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  peach 
orchard  than  stable  manure  or  other  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen. 

You  talk  about  “organic  nitrogen”— what 
do  you  mean  by  it? 

Well,  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  chemist,  but 
as  I  understand  it,  organic  nitrogen  is  ni¬ 
trogen  combined  with  some  organized  sub¬ 
stance,  by  which  I  mean  some  substance 
that  is  the  direct  result  of  growth.  Clover 
hay,  bran  or  cornmeal  contain  nitrogen, 
but  it  is  in  combination  with  carbon  and 
other  substances  which  were  taken  out  of 
the  soil  and  air  by  the  plant,  and  put  to¬ 
gether  as  organized  bodies.  Stable  manure 
is  the  refuse  from  such  vegetable  food,  the 
liquids  being  digested  and  available  to 
plants  while  the  solids  are  ground  up  and 
thoroughly  soaked.  In  order  to  feed  the 
plant  this  organic  nitrogen  must  be 
“broken  up,”  that  is,  separated  from  the 
other  substances  that  hold  it.  For  example, 
some  years  ago,  before  you  were  married, 
your  wife  was  held  in  her  own  family  by 
ties  which  bound  her  to  father,  mother, 
brother  and  sister.  She  was  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  so  far  as  feeding  your  home  was^  con¬ 
cerned,  for  you  couldn't  utilize  the  other 
members  of  the  family  any  more  than  a 
tree  or  a  cornstalk  can  use  the  substances 
which  hold  the  nitrogen  in  the  organized 
tissue  of  plant  or  animal.  If  you  are  able 
to  let  the  bacteria  of  affection  and  respect 
break  off  part  of  those  family  ties,  the  old 
organization  is  broken  up  and  the  young 
woman  becomes  “available.”  Now  bacteria 
break  up  the  organic  manures  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  nitrogen  so  that  growing  plants 
can  use  it.  When  peach  trees  are  fed  loo 
heavily  on  nitrogen  they  act  like  some  men 
who  win  their  wives  too  easily. 

But  why  should  this  organic  nitrogen 
hurt  a  peach  tree  when  nitrate  of  soda 
does  not? 

1  did  not  say  that  nitrate  will  not  hurt 
the  tree.  It  wili  if  you  use  too  much  of  it. 
The  trouble  with  using  manure  is  that  you 
do  not  know  how  much  nitrogen  you  put 
on,  and  are  liable  to  use  too  much.  With 
the  nitrate  you  can  tell  just  what  you  are 
doing.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  prefer  ma¬ 
nure  for  such  crops  as  corn  or  large  apple 
trees.  But  I  am  getting  far  out  of  my 
line,  as  I  am  no  scientist.  I  went  to  a 
great  dinner  once  and  ate  small  quantities 
of  such  dishes  as  terrapin  and  canvas-back 
duck!  I  remembered  that  food  with  pain 
for  a  week  while  a  lot  of  old  fellows  who 
take  little  exercise  ate  five  times  as  much 
of  it  as  I  did  and  had  only  feelings  of  plea¬ 
sure  to  follow.  When  some  one  gives  me 
a  good  reason  why  such  men  are  able  to 
out-eat  a  farmer  I  will  try  to  tell  why  a 
peach  tree  goes  wrong  on  organic  nitrogen! 

While  you  are  about  it  tell  us  why  hog 
manure  does  so  much  damage  to  some 
crops!  That  seems  to  contain  some  of  your 
“organic  nitrogen”  that  disorganizes  many 
crops. 

Who  says  it  does?  I  have  found  hog  ma¬ 
nure  very  useful  except  on  crops  like  pota¬ 
toes,  turnips  and  cabbage.  It  was  not  the 
organic  nitrogen  that  did  the  damage  but 
germs  of  rot  and  disease  which  were  in  the 


manure.  The  hog  gets  much  waste  and  re¬ 
fuse  among  which  there  are  quite  sure  to 
be  the  germs  of  rot,  scab  .and  club-root, 
and  these  often  start  in  the  crop  on  which 
the  manure  is  put.  That  seems  to  be  what 
has  given  hog  manure  a  bad  name. 

Home  Notes.— I  have  little  to  say  about 
the  joy  of  life  this  week.  The  Madame 
and  the  children  are  still  away.  We  have 
at  least  one  drenching  shower  every  day, 
and  the  fog  hangs  close  to  us.  The  wind 
is  so  lazy  that  the  windmill  stands  still 
and  the  soil  is  like  a  sponge.  The  whole 
air  is  full  of  that  slimy,  penetrating  mois¬ 
ture  that  eats  in  and  melts  off  the  very 
foundation  of  cheerfulness.  Yet,  the  hay 
and  grain  are  safely  housed;  the  corn  has 
been  cultivated;  the  cows  get  good  feed  in 
the  pasture,  and  we  are  all  well.  We  will 
leave  all  the  Hope  Farm  “kicking”  to  Jul'a 
—the  black  cow  who  would  undoubtedly 
kick  if  she  were  to  be  hung!  What  a  glor¬ 
ious  time  we  shall  have  when  this  weather 
finally  dries  up.  Why  three  months  from 
now  we  may  be  calling  for  a  rain  to  lay 
the  dust!  Come,  gentlemen,  let’s  brace  up! 
The  wife  and  children  didn’t  cause  this  wet 
spell.  No  use  hounding  them.  And  you, 
too,  ladies,  it  might  not  be  polite  to  ask 
you  to  brace  up  also,  but  father  and  the 
boys  didn’t  order  this  rain  on  purpose  to 
annoy  you! 

Stone  Wai.ls.— No,  this  is  not  the  season 
for  sitting  on  stone  walls,  unless  one  has  a 
rubber  suit  and  an  umbrella.  Who  ever  felt 
like  sermonizing  in  such  an  outfit?  Our 
Connecticut  friend  who  writes  the  follow¬ 
ing  gives  us  a  practical  sermon: 

“I,  too,  used  to  sit  on  the  stone  wall  on 
Sunday  and  think  matters  over  until  I 
dumped  the  tarnal  thing  into  the  swamp, 
and  now  grow  the  best  hay  on  the  land 
where  it  stood.  The  wall  was  in  the  way 
and  a  harbor  for  skunks,  woodchucks  and 
bushes.”  G.  b.  H. 

That  is  an  epistle  to  the  Timothy  that 
grows  on  that  ground — worth  taking  a  text 
from.  A  big  stone  wall  in  a  nuisance.  Why 
then  do  I  not  hustle  mine  underground. 
There  is  too  much  of  it  to  hustle.  It  does 
not  greatly  interfere  with  the  fruit  or¬ 
chards  which  I  intend  to  plant  in  the  fields 
near  it,  and  I  believe  that  some  day  th'.s 
stone  will  have  some  value.  I  think  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  a  new  road 
will  be  run  along  our  ridge,  if  those  stones 
are  to  be  put  underground  I  would  like  to 
have  them  in  a  road  bed.  They  will  be  like 
feathers  to  those  who  use  the  road. 

Wild  Carrots. — That  same  Connecticut 
man  writes  this: 

“Please  tell  the  Hope  Farmer  not  to  burn 
his  wild  carrots  this  year,  but  cut  and  cure 
them  as  he  would  hay,  offer  them  to  old 
Major  or  any  other  good  horse,  and  see  if 
they  are  not  eaten  with  a  relish.  When  i 
first  bought  my  farm  it  was  white  with 
carrots.  I  have  always  cut  and  fed  them, 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  horse  refuse  to 
eat  them.  I  was  simple  enough  to  burn 
them  one  year  when  1  first  began  farming. 

I  do  not  have  any  now  to  speak  of,  and  I 
have  never  since  the  first  year  or  two  tried 
to  get  rid  of  them.  I  try  to  keep  rny  land 
so  it  will  produce  a  crop  of  rowen  and  feed 
that  to  the  cows,  and  if  there  are  any  car¬ 
rots  in  it  1  give  them  to  the  horses,  for  the 
cows  won’t  eat  them.  I  think  the  root  is 
worth  quite  a  little  for  the  carrots  d*e  and 
leave  a  long  tap  root  in  the  ground  to  de¬ 
cay,  and  why  does  not  that  long  tap  root 
draw  the  elements  from  below  as  well  as 
clover  or  Alfalfa?  It  certainly  does  not  turn 
up  its  toes  and  die  like  Alfalfa  when  it 
strikes  the  hardpan.  iff  was  sure  1.  could 
get  pure  seed  1  would  sow  a  small  piece 
just  to  see  what  it  would  do.” 

I  know  nothing  about  this,  but  it  looks 
reasonable  and  is  worth  trying.  We  have 
cut  and  burned  the  carrots  and  greatly 
lessened  their  number. 

Farm  Work.— Three  fairly  pleasant  days 
gave  us  a  chance  to  run  over  the  corn. 
This  was  badly  needed,  for  the  ground  was 
sodden  with  moisture  and  the  weeds  had 
made  an  awful  start.  Iri  an  emergency  we 
are  able  to  put  four  horses  at  cultivating— 
two  on  the  Riggs  plow  and  two  single.  The 
Riggs  plow  does  fair  work  at  haling  up, 
and  in  a  wet  season  like  this  one,  when 
the  weeds  are  large,  does  fine  work  in  the 
middles.  On  our  stony  land,  however,  too 
much  time  is  lost  in  repairing  breaks.  The 
teeth  or  plows  are  rigid  and  when  they 
strike  a  large  stone  something  must  break. 
We  tried  fastening  with  wrought  nails  but 
this  broke  the  castings.  Wooden  pegs  are 
best,  but  it  often  happens  that  three  or 
four  are  broken  off  in  one  long  row  and  five 
minutes  or  more  are  often  required  to  put 
another  in.  This  loses  too  much  time.  . 

.  .  .  Cleaning  out  the  strawberries  has 
proved  a  tremendous  job.  The  rain  has 
produced  an  awful  crop  of  weeds  and  the 
runners  have  made  such  a  growth  that  the 
weeds  must  be  pulled  by  hand.  We  drive 
the  big  wagon  right  into  the  patch,  throw 
the  weeds  into  it,  and  haul  them  to  the 
hog  house,  where  the  sows  make  them  over 
into  purebred  pork.  This  is  the  hardest 
way  to  settle  the  weed  question,  but  it  is 
the  surest.  Who  ever  knew  of  a  legitimate 


sure  thing  that  wasn’t  hard  for  some¬ 
body?  .  .  .  The  potatoes  are  turning  out 
a  fine  yield  but  scab  is  spreading  rapidly. 
Is  it  not  worst  where  the  manure  was 
used?  At  present  I  should  say,  yes!  .  . 
.  .  The  sugar  beets  are  growing  famous¬ 
ly.  They  have  been  thinned  and  weeded 
and  cultivated.  We  shall  see  whether  they 
will  pay  for  all  this  hard  work.  The  scien¬ 
tific  men  tell  us  that  sunshine  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  for  the  full  growth  of  plants 
that  produce  green  coloring  matter!  How 
do  they  get  around  the  fact  that  ragweed 
grows  perfectly  in  the  dullest  season? 

II.  w.  o. 


WHAT  ABOUT  BIO  STRAWBERRY 
YIELDS  ? 

The  article  about  strawberries  under 
Pluralisms  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  August  2 
differs  somewhat  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  For  about  25  years  I  have  grown 
strawberries  in  a  small  way  by  many 
different  systems,  but  I  have  found  none 
more  satisfactory  than  the  annual  sys¬ 
tem — that  is,  after  the  plants  have 
ceased  fruiting,  about  July  15,  new 
plants  having  taken  root  between  the 
rows,  the  old  plants  are  dug  up  and 
thrown  away,  weeds  cleaned  out,  the 
old  rows  thoroughly  spaded  up  and  fer¬ 
tilized,  the  new  plants  are  transplanted 
with  a  trowel  with  the  earth  attached, 
eight  or  10  inches  apart,  double  ranks, 
and  good  growth  insured  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  Transplanting  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  about  September  1.  By  this 
method  1  have  never  failed  to  secure  a 
fine  crop  annually  off  the  same  ground. 
Vigorous  growers  like  the  Brandywine 
are  especially  adapted  to  this  system.  Of 
the  newer  varieties  I  find  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  the  most  satisfactory  in  all  re¬ 
spects — having  tested  25  or  30  of  so- 
called  marvels,  to  be  discarded  one  after 
the  other. 

On  page  537  L.  H.  K.  says  500  bushels 
(15,000  quarts)  can  be  grown  upon  an 
acre.  In  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  Kevitt  estimates  27,000  quarts  to  the 
acre!  All  this  may  be  true.  For  several 
years  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  strawberries  by  all 
known  methods,  testing  several  hundred 
varieties  in  plots  and  in  field.  Its  Fruit 
Bulletin,  issued  in  13118,  gives  product  of 
10  best  varieties  out  of  200.  Largest 
yield  per  acre,  Clyde,  8,441  quarts;  next 
laigest,  Parker  Earle,  6,525  quarts; 
Brandywine,  4,513  quarts;  Glen  Mary, 
3,765  quarts — lowest  in  the  list  of  10 
best  varieties.  Brandywine  ranks  high¬ 
est  in  quality,  and  one  of  the  highest  in 
vigor.  “The  plots  were  fertilized,  first 
by  deeply  plowing  under  about  eight 
cords  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  and 
then  thoroughly  fitted,  using  200  pounds 
sulphate  of  potash,  200  pounds  acid 
phosphate  and  150  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre.  The  strawberry  field  was 
fertilized  witli  about  five  cords  of  stable 
manure  deeply  plowed  under,  then 
dressed  with  two  tons  of  Canada  ashes 
and  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  165 
pounds  sulphate  of  potash  and  165 
pounds  acid  phosphate  per  acre.”  I  have 
never  been  able  to  grow  more  than  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  or  6,000  quarts  to  the  acre, 
and  should  be  happy  to  have  L.  H.  K.  ox- 
others  tell  us  how  they  get  15,000  or 
even  10,000,  to  say  nothing  of  27,000. 
But  perhaps  our  New  England  soil  and 
climate  are  not  equal  to  it.  n.  h.  b. 

Connecticut. 


REAP 


YOUR  FULL 

[EWARD 


by  using  sufficient 

POTASH 

in  your  fertilizer. 

“Potash  in  Agriculture,” 
“Farmers’  Guide,”  “To¬ 
bacco  Culture,”  “  Cotton 
Culture” — are  books  which 
we  mail  free  to  farmers. 

Address 

GERMAN  KAI.I  WORKS 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


POTATOES 


You  can’t  afford  to  dig 
your  crop  by  hand  when 
you  can  get  such  a  clean 
and  rapid  implement  as 


DOWDEN  POTATO  DIGGER 


Easily  operated  and  get*  them  all.  Fully  guaranteed. 


Catalog  tree.  Dowika  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  22  Prairie  City,  la. 


Original  vs.  Imitation 

The  original  patent 

“MILLER  BEAN  HARVESTER,” 

made  by  the  Le  Roy  I’low  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N  Y  ,  has  had 
such  a  phetiomeual  sale  in  all  BEAN  RAISING 
STATUS,  that  othe’s  are  making  Imitations  claim¬ 
ing  them  “just  as  good  ”  Farmers,  don’t  be  deceived 
The  genuine  "Miller  Bean  Harvester”  is  covered  by 
United  States  patents,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  machine  that  infringes  on  other  makers' 
patents. 

Yru  can  buy  the  original  “Miller  Bean  Harvester” 
with  1902  Improvements,  as  cheap  as  the  imitations 
of  our  old  machine.  If  your  nearest  implement 
dealer  cannot  furnish  you  with  the  genuine  “Miller,  ' 
write  for  catalogue  and  price  and  you  can  then  learn 
something  also  of  the  new  “Le  Roy  Blows.” 

LE  ROY  PLOW  COMPANY, 

61  Lake  St.,  Le  Roy,  N.v. 


Seed 

Prepare  by 
buying  the 
standard 

Spangler 

Low-Down 
Grain  and 
Fertilizer 

DRILL 

Bows  all  grain  and  gr&tii  seeds.  Force  feed  fertilizer  spreads  evenly  all 
lumpy,  (lamp  or  dry  fertilizers.  High  wheels,  broad  tires,  low  wood  or 
steel  frame,  light  draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  00.  505  Queen  St,,  York,  Pa. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  bechanged 
In  tifteen  minutes  to  a 
8pike-toothOut,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  8eud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FKRRIS  COMPANY,  Troy .  N  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samples. 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co. p-  °-  B°  tts°b5'rc,  p*. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  yourflowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20.000  of  them  duriug  the  past  twenty-tlvo  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

F  Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

i  Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  Ni  W  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 


092  Craig  St..  Montreal.  P  Q 
Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 
40  N. 7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01, 
equal  to  to.  Gd.,  or  Hl/z  marks,  or  10 VE  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  sucli  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

*  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  ' 

40S  Pearl  Street.  New'  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  16,  1902. 


We  regret  to  see  that  many  of  the  daily  papers  are 
busily  engaged  in  trying  to  show  that  the  Grout  anti- 
oleo  bill  is  a  failure!  There  are  reports  and  “dis¬ 
patches”  ail  trying  to  show  that  the  oleo  people  have 
found  some  way  of  driving  their  fraudulent  business 
through  the  new  law.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  oieo  men  should  try  to  circulate  such  reports. 
They  were  to  be  expected,  but  they  should  not  fright¬ 
en  the  friends  of  honest  butter  for  a  moment.  The 
Grout  bill  has  come  to  stay.  If  it  is  found,  after  fair 
experiment,  that  there  are  a  few  pinholes  in  it,  these 
holes  will  be  filled  up;  the  whole  bill  will  not  be  torn 
away ! 

• 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Keefer,  on  page  559,  states  an 
important  matter  clearly  and  forcibly.  The  express 
companies  have  done  their  best  to  defeat  the  bill  es¬ 
tablishing  a  parcels  post.  We  regret  to  say  that  their 
best  has  thus  far  proved  very  effective.  It  is  a  shame 
that  these  private  corporations  are  able  to  hold  up  au 
important  and  much-needed  reform  in  this  way.  it 
need  not  be  so  if  the  common  people  will  wake  up  and 
demand  what  is  due  them.  The  history  of  the  anti- 
oleo  legislation  shows  what  can  be  done  by  earnest 
and  united  action.  Up  and  at  them!  Let  every  farmer 
start  now  to  demand  that  his  would-be  representative 
in  Congress  support  the  parcels  post  bill.  We  shall 
push  this  as  hard  as  we  can. 


\ve  hope  to  announce  the  names  of  the  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  the  contest  for  the  best  essay  on  Why  I  Take 
The  R.  N.-Y.  next  week.  Nearly  1,000  essays  must  be 
read  and  carefully  considered,  and  the  contest  is  so 
close  that  a  “Philadelphia  lawyer”  would  have  a  job 
to  pick  out  the  best. 

* 

It  seems  much  like  old  times  to  be  warning  people 
against  lightning  rod  agents,  but  the  time  has  come 
to  rub  the  warning  in.  These  chaps  are  abroad — after 
a  long  rest  during  which  they  have  studied  out  new 
yarns  and  made  fresh  calculations.  Mr.  Woodward 
will  give  a  good  account  of  their  methods  next  week. 

* 

Our  private  reports  continue  to  show  a  falling  off 
in  the  condition  of  good  apples.  In  some  sections  a 
good  crop  was  started,  but  what  with  the  falling  and 
the  injury  from  wet  the  proportion  of  really  good 
barrel  fruit  will  be  small.  Much  of  the  fruit  must  go 
to  the  evaporators,  and  they  are  handicapped  for  lack 
of  fuel.  There  is  greater  reason  than  ever  for  knowing 
what  buyers  are  offering.  Send  us  the  figures  as  soon 
as  you  can  get  them. 

* 

The  notes  on  boxed  apples  (page  569)  should  be 
read  by  all  shippers.  The  man  who  says  he  received 
only  65  cents  for  five  crates  has  no  reason  to  argue 
that  this  proves  the  apple  box  a  humbug.  Suppose 
he  sent  potatoes  or  peaches  in  milk  cans,  or  butter  in 
a  wash  tub,  could  he  hope  to  get  all  they  were  worth? 
They  might  be  of  the  finest  quality,  hut  buyers  asso¬ 
ciate  the  package  with  what  it  previously  held.  Prob¬ 
ably  these  apples  would  have  sold  as  well,  or  better, 
in  barrels.  No  use  trying  to  sell  boxed  apples  except 
in  a  special  box  which  customers  believe  was  made 
for  the  fruit. 

* 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  so  keen  a  man  as  Mr. 
Mapes  should  not  see  why  Mr.  Clark  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  fitting  of  soil  for  the  hay  crop.  No  one  pre¬ 
tends  that  the  thorough  fitting  of  that  grass  field  13 
years  ago  provided  plant  food  for  this  year’s  crop! 
Yet  that  careful  work  is  still  felt!  How  can  that  be? 
By  thoroughly  stirring  and  airing  the  soil  Mr.  Clark 
provided  a  perfect  seed  bed.  The  great  majority  of 
weeds  were  killed  out.  The  heavy  seeding  started  a 
thick  mat  of  grass  which  was  not  obliged  to  fight 
with  big  weeds  for  its  life.  We  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  compare  the  number  of  grass  plants  on  a 
square  foot  or  yard  of  Clark’s  field  with  the  same 
area  in  what  we  may  call  an  ordinary  meadow.  There 
were  four  or  five  times  as  many  in  the  former,  and 
this  was  due  to  the  perfect  seed  bed  which  gave  the 
grass  the  advantage  over  the  weeds.  Unless  this  thick 
and  even  stand  can  be  obtained  at  starting  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  thicken  it  up  afterward.  If  that  13-year- 
old  field  which  Mr.  Clark  refers  to  had  been  seeded 
as  many  fields  are  handled,  it  would  to-day  be  more 
than  half  weeds  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  feeding. 
There  is  a  pretty  theory  to  tae  effect  that  fertilizers 
force  the  good  grasses  so  that  they  beat  the  weeds.  As 
many  a  farmer  knows  to  his  sorrow  this  does  not  al¬ 
ways  work  out  in  practice.  Mr.  Mapes  is  right  in  sug¬ 
gesting  that  lack  of  suitable  plant  food  has  ruined 
many  a  grass  experiment,  but  the  big  yields  of  grass, 
year  after  year,  are  cut  only  on  meadows  where  the 
grass  is  thick.  That  means  a  perfect  seeding  and  a 
start  ahead  of  the  weeds.  That  thorough  preparation 
of  the  soil  is  like  the  pedigree  in  the  well-bred  cow 
or  h  g.  That  is  what  enables  plant  or  animal  to  make 
the  best  use  of  its  food. 


• 

Some  of  our  readers  who  live  hack  among  the  hills 
do  not  realize  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  in  some 
localities  over  automobiles.  On  Long  Island  and  on 
the  smooth  roads  around  the  large  cities  these  vehi¬ 
cles  go  rushing  at  great  speed  through  the  country, 
frightening  horses,  killing  or  injuring  people,  and 
generally  demoralizing  travel.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  autos  have  a  right  to  the  public  road,  and  that 
they  have  come  to  stay.  They  are  likely  to  he  far 
more  numerous  than  at  present.  How  can  they  be 
controlled  so  as  to  reduce  their  damage?  That  is  the 
problem,  and  it  is  a  hard  one.  There  are  some  who 
do  not  believe  the  use  of  these  horseless  carriages  will 
spread.  They  think  that  only  the  very  wealthy  or 
the  “sports”  can  afford  to  own  or  drive  them.  We  do 
not  take  that  view.  It  seems  to  us  that  their  use  is 
hound  to  increase  rapidly,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  will  be  sold  at  a  price  that  will  put 
them  within  reach  of  thousands.  To  what  extent  they 
will  he  useful  for  farmers  remains  to  be  seen,  hut  we 
believe  that  they  have  come  to  stay  and  that  we 
must  get  used  to  them.  About  the  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  regulate  their  speed  and  compel  reckless 
drivers  to  behave  themselves. 

August  is  a  good  time  to  get  rid  of  the  bushes 
which  may  have  been  permitted  to  grow  about  the 
fences  and  stone  walls;  yet  they  may  be  cut  in  such  a 
careless  way  that  the  stubs  left  will  be  a  bigger  nui¬ 
sance  than  the  hushes  themselves,  being  a  constant 
menace  to  rubber  boots  and  horses’  feet.  The  bush 
scythe,  with  a  blade  four  or  five  inches  wide,  is  a 
poor  thing  except  for  mowing  sweet  fern,  briers  or 
similar  stuff  on  an  overgrown  field  preparatory  to 
plowing.  For  trimming  about  the  fences  it  will  pay 
better  in  the  end  to  use  the  heel  of  a  narrow  scythe 
or  a  heavy  corn  knife.  This  is  hard  work,  and  one 
cannot  get  over  so  much  ground,  hut  if  the  growth 
about  a  fence  is  cut  closely  there  will  be  no  stubs 
in  the  way,  and  most  of  the  next  year’s  growth  will 
go  in  the  hay,  if  a  meadow,  or  can  be  easily  cut  and 
burned  after  grain  is  removed.  One  or  two  cuttings 
will  kill  some  kinds  of  bushes,  but  new  ones  come 
in,  as  fences  and  stone  walls  are  a  nurse  crop  for 
the  weed  tribe.  A  yearly  warfare  must  be  kept  up 
against  these  intruders,  although  after  a  time  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  hours  instead  of  days  to  handle  this 
job.  No  weed  is  more  widely  scattered  throughout 
the  East  than  poison  ivy,  which  flourishes  especially 
in  stone  walls,  and  does  not  die  unless  pulled  up  or 
dosed  at  the  root  with  some  chemical.  Usually  one 
member  of  the  family  or  the  hired  man  is  immune  to 
the  poison,  and  he  can  handle  the  ivy  end  of  the  job. 

• 

On  page  553  Dr.  Smead  told  of  the  reckless  methods 
of  soil  depletion  being  carried  on  in  parts  of  the 
Northwest.  In  New  York  State  and  other  sections  of 
the  East  similar  conditions  may  be  found,  though  of 
course  on  a  small  scale,  as  nature  has  not  favored  the 
Bast  with  many  river  valleys  200  miles  long  by  70 
wide.  In  many  townships  several  farms  may  be  found 
which  have  been  “run”  until,  like  an  exhausted  horse, 
they  lie  down  and  refuse  to  work.  We  have  in  mind 
one  farm  of  200  acres,  mostly  cleared  land  and  till¬ 
able.  The  former  owner  did  an  immense  amount  of 
work  in  clearing,  draining,  removing  stones,  etc.  He 
raised  grain,  hay  and  potatoes,  had  a  dairy  and  large 
flock  of  sheep,  thus  producing  manure  enough  to  keep 
the  farm  in  high  fertility,  and  was  selling  100  tons  of 


surplus  hay  per  year.  There  was  no  better  farm  In 
the  vicinity,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  better 
farmer  ever  lived.  But  his  working  days  were  over, 
and  the  farm  was  sold  to  a  non-resident  who  rented 
it  for  as  large  amount  as  he  could  get,  always  driving 
a  sharp  bargain  with  the  renter.  After  a  few  seasons 
of  this  continual  cropping  with  comparatively  noth¬ 
ing  put  on  in  return  the  neighbors  noticed  that  the 
land  had  a  tired  look.  One  renter  after  another  gave 
it  up.  Large  fields  that  had  produced  fine  crops  of 
hay,  corn  and  potatoes,  were  buckwheated  until  the 
last  drop  of  available  fertility  was  squeezed  out  of 
them.  At  last  it  was  rented  for  $100  for  sheep  pas¬ 
ture,  and  not  a  dozen  loads  of  hay  could  be  cut  on 
all  of  those  former  fertile  meadows.  This  was  be¬ 
cause  the  non-resident  owner  knew  little  about  farm¬ 
ing,  and  thought  he  was  playing  a  sharp  game  on  the 
land  and  the  man  who  rented  it,  a  foolish  mistake, 
yet  most  readers  will  recall  instances  of  similar  bad 
management.  Nature  does  not  excuse  the  soil  robber. 
He  or  his  successor  must  pay  in  hard  dollars  and  work 
for  every  bit  of  injustice  done  the  land. 

* 

We  received  a  circular  entitled  “Farmers  and  Public 
Schools,”  In  which  Francis  B.  Livesey  asks  whether 
schools  are  to  ruin  the  country.  He  quotes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  by  Elwyn  Hoffman: 

THE  INCAPABLE. 

Below  him  lie  the  fields  he  scorns  to  till. 

Above  him  shine  the  heights  he  cannot  reach; 

The  sirens  of  the  dream  behaunt  him  still, 

And  still  the  burdened  ox’s  groan  doth  reach 

Up  from  the  length’ning  furrow,  that  turns  down 
Together  hopes  and  daisies  one  by  one! 

Incapable!  Hell  coined  that  bitter  word 
To  be  the  bearer  of  a  special  sting; 

A  sting  more  keen  than  felt  by  those  who  ve  erred 
Against  the  laws  of  God’s  adminis’t’ring! 
Incapable!  Paused  half-way  up  the  height 

Hell  send  its  heralds  to  him  with  the  night. 

A  grievous  plight  is  his,  but  who’s  to  blame? 

Where  stands  the  soulless  father  of  the  fault? 

Who  sent  him  lust  of  power— dream  of  fame— 

And  taught  his  soul  from  low  tasks  to  revolt? 

Who  made  him  hate  his  sire  because  he  plods? 

Who  gave  him  frail  desires  and  fragile  gods? 

In  answer  to  this  question  Mr.  Livesey  attempts  to 
prove  that  education  is  a  detriment  rather  than  a 
benefit  to  this  country.  He  speaks  of  high  school  or 
college  graduates  who  appear  to  think  that  all  useful 
employment  is  beneath  their  dignity,  and  of  the  flot¬ 
sam  of  tramps  throughout  the  country,  many  of  whom 
had  more  school  training  in  youth  than  the  farmers 
and  mechanics  whose  skill,  labor  and  thrift  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  strong,  steady  motion  of  that  great  mechan¬ 
ism  which  we  call  business.  From  one  point  of  view 
these  arguments  are  sound.  Any  school  training 
which  causes  one  to  get  on  a  perch  from  which  he 
looks  scornfully  on  the  world’s  activities  and  work¬ 
ers,  is  a  mistake.  A  farmer’s  son  who,  while  at  col¬ 
lege,  is  ashamed  to  have  others  know  his  father’s 
business,  needs  to  have  his  ideas  reorganized  before 
he  can  amount  to  anything  anywhere.  Lack  of  men¬ 
tal  balance,  not  excess  of  learning,  causes  the  trouble. 
If  at  home  one  gets  a  fair  common-sense  idea  of  the 
true  relations  between  labor,  money  and  products, 
there  is  little  danger  of  his  being  injured  by  as  ex¬ 
tended  a  course  of  school  training  as  time  and  means 
will  permit.  It  isn’t  the  school  that  injures  the  child 
half  as  much  as  the  fond  parent,  who  lacks  the  moral 
courage  to  be  strong  where  the  school  is  weak. 

• 

BREVITIES. 

The  coal  strike  hurts  the  fruit  evaporators. 

The  rain  that  ruins  the  hay  revives  the  pasture. 

It  is  no  permanent  cure  for  the  blues  to  paint  the  town 
red. 

Will  the  steer  drive  the  dairy  cow  off  the  eastern 
farm? 

It  takes  a  strong  man  to  reorganize  his  own  views  and 
admit  that  he  was  wrong. 

Fruit  and  ice  water  are  good  in  their  places  but  not 
together  in  the  same  stomach! 

No  right  to  “kick” — the  man  who  deliberately  takes  a 
risk  which  he  knows  is  unsafe— and  loses. 

The  retail  butchers  complain  that  the  exactions  of  the 
beef  trust  prevent  them  from  making  both  ends  meat. 

These  reasons  are  from  an  Illinois  man:  “I  like  your 
paper,  it  puts  the  good  things  all  in  a  lump,  easy  to  get 
hold  of.” 

We  may  console  ourselves  by  thinking  that  if  the  con¬ 
tinued  strike  compels  us  to  keep  on  using  soft  coal,  it 
will  seem  hard. 

We  have  many  questions  as  to  the  best  time  for  cutting 
timber  to  make  it  last  as  fence  posts.  We  like  August 
and  September. 

Palm  oil,  which  the  oleo  men  want  to  feed  us  with,  is 
a  valuable  material  in  soap-making.  The  same  Industry 
seems  the  proper  channel  for  utilizing  oleo  itself. 

Business  men  in  he  Philippines  are  complaining  of  the 
unstable  silver  currency.  The  Government  fixed  the  value 
of  $1  United  States  money  (gold  standard)  at  $2.27  Mexi¬ 
can  silver,  but  Uncle  Sam’s  dollar  Is  really  worth  $2.40 
Mexican,  and  there  Is  constant  fluctuation. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— July  30  the  Brazos  Valley,  Texas,  was  the 
scene  of  a  disastrous  flood,  the  result  of  prolonged  rains. 

In  some  sections  the  water  was  higher  than  In  the  great 
flood  six  years  ago.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  cotton  were 
under  water.  Five  lives  were  lost  and  hundreds  of  head 
of  live  stock  were  drowned  in  the  flood  in  Caldwell  and 
Hayes  counties.  The  towns  of  Martindale,  Staples  and  a 
number  of  smaller  settlements  located  in  the  Valley  of 
the  San  Marcos  River  and  all  tributary  streams,  were 
inundated  and  many  houses  swept  away.  ...  A  terri¬ 
fic  electric  storm,  accompanied  by  hail,  damaged  crops  in 
many  parts  of  North  Dakota  July  29.  The  section  which 
appears  to  have  suffered  most  is  that  in  a  belt  crossing 
the  northern  line  near  Michigan  City.  Along  the  road 
for  a  few  miles  east  of  Niagara  to  west  of  Mapes  the 
crops  were  literally  pounded  into  the  ground.  This  hail 
belt  is  fully  10  miles  wide.  ...  A  collision  occurred  be¬ 
tween  police  and  strikers  at  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  July  30,  in 
which  19  men  were  injured.  Three  policemen,  one  of 
whom  may  die,  were  shot;  Joseph  Deddal,  a  merchant, 
was  clubbed  to  death,  and  many  of  the  rioters  were 
wounded.  Sheriff  Deddal,  of  Schuylkill  County,  sent  to 
Governor  Stone  a  call  for  troops.  Friction  continued  at 
Shenandoah  up  to  August  6,  the  town  asking  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  guard,  as  local  officials  could  not  preserve  order.  . 

,  .  .  The  officials  of  the  American  Packers’  Association, 
known  among  canners  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
as  the  “tomato  trust,”  are  having  a  $1,000,000  mortgage 
recorded  in  all  the  counties  on  the  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Peninsula  in  which  the  trust  has  been  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  canneries . A  Chicago  grain  firm  obtained 

an  injunction  July  30  prohibiting  James  A.  Patten  and 
associates  from  continuing  a  corner  in  new  July  oats 
and  from  bidding  up  the  price  of  the  cereal  or  calling  for 
further  margins.  This  Is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  that  dealers  who  are  short 
have  resorted  to  the  courts  to  assist  them  in  a  dilemma 
like  the  present,  and  the  injunction  came  as  a  decided 
surprise,  although  drastic  measures  had  been  threatened 
to  prevent  heavy  losses.  Default  on  3,000,000  bushels  of 
short  new  July  oats,  lawsuits  and  action  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  are  seemingly  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
granting  of  the  restraining  order.  Cornered  and  unable 
to  secure  new  July  oats  wherewith  to  meet  their  con¬ 
tracts,  the  dealers  who  are  short  appear  to  have  prac¬ 
tically  thrown  up  their  hands . The  little  town 

of  Los  Alamos,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal.,  sustained  seri¬ 
ous  damage  from  an  earthquake  July  31.  All  brick  build¬ 
ings  were  damaged,  and  not  a  chimney  left  standing. 
Throughout  a  strip  nearly  20  miles  long  and  four  miles 
wide  the  earth  was  rent  with  deep  Assures.  August  1 
four  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  in  Los  Ala¬ 
mos  Valley,  and  several  buildings  that  had  escaped  injury 
on  the  previous  day  were  cracked  badly.  One  immense 
structure  a  short  distance  from  Los  Alamos  was  turned 
partly  around  on  its  foundation.  Everybody  who  could 
left  Los  Alamos,  many  departing  on  a  special  train.  Late 
advices  state  that  the  earth  continues  to  tremble  at  in¬ 
tervals . July  31  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Sam¬ 

uel  Trite,  lost  their  lives  in  a  well  on  the  farm  of  their 
father,  near  Westminster,  Md.,  while  rescuing  their 

brother,  Edward.  They  were  overcome  by  gas . 

August  1  Joseph  Hardesty  was  killed  and  his  four  sons 
were  seriously  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  at  his 
sawmill,  on  Wolfe  Creek,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hardesty’s  body  was 
blown  40  feet  In  the  air.  The  mill  is  a  total  wreck.  .  . 

.  .  Superintendent  of  Irrigation  Armstrong,  of  Denver, 
Col.,  has  received  a  report  from  Commissioner  Banning, 
of  Water  District  No.  2,  that  30  farmers,  fully  armed, 
inarched  to  the  head  gates  of  Fulton  Ditch,  on  the  River 
Platte,  near  Henderson,  and  breaking  down  the  head  gate, 
allowed  an  immense  amount  of  water  to  flow  into  the 
ditch,  thus  saving  their  crops.  When  the  gatekeeper 
tried  to  interfere  with  them  they  are  said  to  have  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  death . According  to  a  decision 

of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
aifirmed  the  judgment  for  plaintiffs  of  the  Federal  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Nebraska,  a  saloonkeeper  may  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  death  of  a  patron  of  his  place  in  the 
event  that  death  occurred  from  an  accident  resulting 
from  the  inebriated  condition  of  the  patron.  The  suit  was 
filed  by  the  widow  and  daughter  of  Charles  Walker 
against  John  Moser  and  others,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
saloon  business  at  Ashland,  Neb.  Plaintiffs  charge  that 
Charles*  Walker  on  February  7,  1900,  drank  intoxicants  to 
excess  at  Moser’s  saloon  and  in  consequence  was  thrown 
from  a  buggy  and  killed.  A  verdict  giving  the  plaintiffs 
damages  was  appealed.  .  .  .  There  was  a  conference 
at  Spokane,  August  4,  between  the  executive  officials  of 
the  railway  lines  in  eastern  Washington  and  a  committee 
of  farmers  in  regard  to  railway  rates  and  shipping  con¬ 
ditions.  President  Mellen,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  praised 
the  farmers  for  their  direct  manner  of  procedure  instead 

of  appealing  to  politicians . The  steamers  City 

of  Venice  and  Seguin  were  in  collision  in  Lake  Erie,  off 
Rondeau,  Ontario,  August  4.  The  former  boat  sank. 
Three  lives  were  lost. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  monthly  statement  of  the 
National  debt  shows  that  at  the  close  of  business  July 
31,  1902,  the  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  amounted  to 
$973,910,367,  which  is  an  increase,  as  compared  with  July  1. 

of  $4,453,126 . Commissioner  of  Pensions  Ware 

said  August  4  that  legislation  enacted  by  the  last  session 
of  Congress  will  result  in  at  least  10,000  new  pensioners. 
The  number  of  pensioners  on  July  1  of  this  year  was 
999,446.  This  shows  a  steady  growth  of  the  roll  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Commissioner  Ware  said  that  this  growth 
was  accounted  for  by  the  constant  new  pension  legisla¬ 
tion  by  Congress. 

PHILIPPINES.— A  force  of  constabulary  discovered  re¬ 
cently  an  extensive  Katipunan  organization  in  Tayabas 
Province  and  captured  the  headquarters  and  records  of 
the  organization.  When  the  police  attacked  the  head  • 
quarters  the  natives  fled,  leaving  six  prisoners  and  one 
dead  man.  A  confession  made  by  a  prisoner  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  taken  revealed  the  existence  of  an  extensive  active 
organization.  The  constabulary  columns  in  Cavite  have 
met  again  the  bands  of  Felizardo  and  Montallon  and 
scattered  them  in  running  fights.  Captain  Bamagon,  a 
bandit,  was  killed  and  Felizardo  was  forced  to  abandon 


his  horses . Business  men  in  Manila  are  plan¬ 

ning  an  organization  to  procure  legislation  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  for  relief  from  the  effects  of  an  un¬ 
stable  currency.  Recent  reports  received  at  the  War 
Department  indicate  that  the  conditions  are  much  more 
unsatisfactory  than  at  any  time  since  the  American  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  archipelago  began,  and  that  early  action  by 
Congress  is  the  only  hope  of  preventing  a  commercial 
panic. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— C.  W.  Merchant,  J.  H.  Parra- 
mere  and  R.  G.  Anderson,  of  Abilene,  and  Capt.  Willing¬ 
ham,  of  McMillan,  prominent  Texas  stockmen,  will  en¬ 
gage  a  range  for  next  season  in  Canada.  Heretofore, 
Texas  cowmen  have  been  sending  cattle  to  the  Dakotas 
and  the  Wyoming  country,  but  next  Spring  they  will  try 
the  experiment  of  using  a  Canadian  range,  as  they  ex¬ 
pect  in  Canada  to  meet  with  less  disturbance  from  public 
authorities.  The  Texas  combination  expects  to  pasture 
about  200  head  of  cattle  in  Canada  next  year. 

John  W.  Springer,  President  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
Association,  says  his  organization  is  watching  every 
move  of  the  big  packers,  fully  realizing  the  ruin  which 
would  ensue  if  the  contemplated  combine  of  all  large 
packers  should  be  effected.  If  they  are  attempting  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  stockmen  and  the  public  they  will  incur  the 
opposition  of  every  live  stock  producer  in  the  Union. 
Such  a  combine  would  be  more  disastrous  than  any  other 
that  could  be  formed,  for  then  one  man  would  arbitrarily 
fix  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  meats.  It  would  be 
against  public  policy  and  would  result  in  the  greatest 
commercial  warfare  ever  waged  on  this  continent. 


“SA1/E  THE  FARM 

Part  II. 

The  American  small  farm  commanded  the  destinies  and 
fortunes  of  this  country  until  the  best  of  its  blood  and 
the  bulk  of  its  earnings  ran  down  hill  to  the  town  and 
city.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  enumerate  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  concentration  of  population  and  wealth  in  a 


THE  FISHERMAN:  “Fish  seem  to  bite  all  right,  but  I 
don’t  have  any  luck  landing  my  catch.” — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

few  crowded  centers.  If  we  will  look  at  the  matter  calm¬ 
ly  and  without  prejudice,  I  think  we  shall  agree  that  un¬ 
just  burdens  have  been  heaped  upon  the  land.  Other 
forms  of  wealth  have  escaped  taxation  and  public  bene¬ 
fits  have  stimulated  other  lines  of  business  to  pay  larger 
and  surer  interest,  and  create  a  shoddy  and  artificial 
form  of  society.  This  has  attracted  the  farm  earnings 
which  should  have  been  invested  in  the  farm  itself,  so 
that  the  land  has  given  its  very  life  blood  to  nurse  other 
favored  industries  which  might  steal  away  the  ambitious 
girls  and  boys.  At  the  time  when  the  American  small 
farm  given  up  to  general  agriculture  was  most  prosper¬ 
ous  the  profits  were  sent  from  the  soil  for  Investment, 
and  the  ablest  of  the  boys  and  girls  followed  to  the  town 
to  watch  the  money.  It  is  interesting  to  think  how  chang¬ 
ed  the  history  of  this  country  would  have  been  if  the 
money  which  was  dug  out  of  the  eastern  farms  had  been 
kept  at  home  for  investment.  Suppose  the  millions  which 
represent  the  farm  savings  of  50  years  in  the  section  east 
of  the  Hudson  River  had  been  invested  at  home  in  farm 
property  at  five  per  cent,  instead  of  being  sent  through 
a  city  middleman  to  Kansas,  Nebraska  or  Dakota  in  the 
hope  of  earning  10  per  cent!  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every 
$1,000  of  such  investment  pulled  a  good  man  away  from 
the  old  homestead.  Had  this  money  remained  at  home 
the  development  of  this  country,  if  not  so  rapid,  would 
have  been  truer  and  with  fewer  knotholes,  which  show 
where  moral  ideas  have  been  cut  off!  We  might  have 
ranked  lower  in  the  world’s  scale  of  material  wealth,  but 
there  would  have  been  fewer  incapables  and  fewer 
despairing  moral  cripples  at  large  to  be  provided  for! 

But  it  is  idle  for  us  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have 
been.  We  are  more  concerned  in  asking  how  we  may 
send  fresh  blood  and  active  capital  back  to  the  land,  and 
in  this  way  restore  something  of  the  old-time  spirit  of  the 
Fatherland.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  at  present 
made  up,  there  are  elements  of  danger  in  American  so¬ 
ciety.  The  optimist  sees  these  dangers,  but  says  we  can 
outgrow  them — but  does  he  not  forget  that  our  National 
habits  are  now  fixed  like  the  branches  of  a  large  tree, 
so  that  growth  without  vigorous  pruning  means  increase 
of  trouble?  By  breaking  down  the  independence  and 
character  of  the  small  farmer  we  are  slowly  destroying 


the  governor  on  the  steam  engine— the  most  conservative 
element  in  American  society.  With  our  congestion  of 
population  in  the  cities  we  are  like  a  man  with  defective 
circulation.  The  blood  may  crowd  at  the  heart  while 
hands  and  feet  are  cold.  When  the  old  farmer  turns  his 
farm  over  to  a  tenant  and  moves  away  to  town  the  farm 
becomes  a  less  Inspiring  force  for  good  government,  it 
is  no  longer,  in  its  true  sense,  a  home.  Two  families  in¬ 
stead  of  one  look  to  it  for  support.  It  becomes  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  grinding  out  dollars  rather  than  a  training 
school  for  men  and  women.  A  man  may  leave  his  farm, 
go  to  the  city  and  sell  his  labor  for  twice  as  much  cash 
as  his  rude  acres  afforded,  and  yet  prove  a  less  valuable 
citizen  than  when  he  worked  his  own  land.  The  reason 
for  this  is  clear,  and  it  touches  the  heart  of  the  problem 
of  the  American  Fatherland.  The  farmer’s  property  is 
natural.  It  may  not  be  readily  sold  or  changed.  He  is 
tied  to  his  home  and  his  job— he  works  for  himself!  This 
gives  him  a  feeling  of  independence  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  him  conservative  and  slow  to  change.  There  are 
those  who  become  impatient  at  this  farm  conservatism 
but  few  of  those  who  criticise  it  realize  how  this  slow 
acting  on  the  part  of  the  small  landed  proprietor  has  in¬ 
fluenced  American  history,  and  what  it  will  mean  when 
this  influence  becomes  weakened.  When  a  farmer  leaves 
his  farm  and  goes  to  work  for  others  in  the  town  his 
connection  with  public  affairs  changes,  lie  becomes  less 
a  partner  of  nature  and  more  a  servant  of  man.  His 
property  is  artificial— more  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 
His  home,  if  he  owns  one,  is  more  easily  sold,  and  hence 
is  less  of  a  home.  His  job  and  his  living  depend  upon 
forces  outside  of  his  capital  and  work.  A  change  in 
business  methods,  a  new  invention,  a  political  upheaval— 
any  one  may  leave  him  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  idleness. 
On  the  farm  these  things  would  have  touched  him  indi¬ 
rectly.  They  could  not  have  left  him  idle— without  home 
or  work.  In  the  town  they  may  even  deprive  him  of  the 
God-given  right  to  labor!  While  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
be  sturdy  and  independent,  the  town  workman  knows 
that  in  the  end  he  must  knuckle  down  in  spite  of  his 
skill  or  of  his  labor  unions.  So  many  of  our  people  have 
changed  from  the  free  independence  of  the  farm  home 
to  the  cramped  and  narrow  life  of  the  town  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  the  strongest  side  of  our  National 
character.  I  know  that  it  is  customary  to  say  that  the 
life  of  the  farm  home  is  narrow  and  cramped,  it  is  a 
fair  part  of  an  education  to  look  at  the  possibilities  of 
li£e_to  lift  one’s  eyes  above  the  unfortunate  drudgery. 
Viewed  in  this  way  the  life  on  the  farm  wilh  its  near¬ 
ness  to  Nature  and  its  chances  for  study  and  reflection 
broadens  out  to  inconceivable  possibilities.  It  is  a  true 
saying  that  no  man  shoulders  a  musket  in  defence  of  a 
boarding  house  unless  he  is  well  paid  for  It.  No  man  can 
buy  with  $1,000,000  the  force  and  character  which  100 
homes  of  the  plain  country  people  of  40  years  ago  gave 
as  a  free  gift  to  their  country.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  now  confronting  this 
Nation  is  that  of  repopulating  the  rural  districts.  We 
need  and  must  have  a  new  adjustment  of  social  forces. 
Men  and  capital  must  be  induced  to  leave  the  great  cen¬ 
ters  of  population  and  give  us,  on  a  broader  and  truer 
scale,  the  sturdy  yeomanry  which  made  our  Republic 
possible.  Unless  this  can  be  done  1  do  not  see  how  our 
country  can  avoid  falling  into  the  National  habits  and 
tendencies  of  the  older  European  nations.  So  long  as  the 
farmer  or  small  landed  proprietor  must  feel  that  it  is  a 
disadvantage  to  keep  his  capital  in  land,  the  true  con¬ 
servative,  National  spirit  must  grow  weaker  and  less 
inclined  to  assert  itself.  Greater  dignity  and  profit  must, 
in  some  way,  be  given  to  agriculture.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  vast  sums  of  money  thus  far  spent  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  education  have  given  adequate  practical  re¬ 
turns.  It  is  no  part  of  this  discussion  to  attempt  to  show 
why  this  is  so.  The  fact  remains  that  whole  sections  of 
agricultural  lands  are  still  being  depopulated,  and  that 
the  farmer  does  not  wield  the  Influence  that  he  once  did 
or  that  he  should.  The  fact  that  certain  sections,  like 
western  New  York,  are  prosperous  and  powerful  through 
the  well-directed  efforts  of  farmers  is  only  an  additional 
reason  why  the  failing  sections  should  be  restored.  An 
agricultural  school  that  can  educate  and  send  to  the 
country  an  enterprising  man  or  woman  who  has  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  capital  required  to  save  a  farm  will  accomplish 
more  for  the  Fatherland  than  any  institution  which  sends 
forth  10  lawyers  to  put  brass  into  the  Golden  Rule,  or  10 
so-called  statesmen  to  tinker  with  the  rudder  of  the  ship 
of  state.  We  can  live  without  lawyers  or  statesmen,  but 
the  peculiar  force  that  underlies  American  civilization 
will  dry  up  like  the  uncovered  spring  of  the  forest  if  the 
city  is  permitted  to  claim  many  more  of  our  farms! 

h.  w.  c. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Apples  in  this  locality  are  about  a  40-per-cent  crop. 
Some  orchards  are  fairly  laden  and  others  without  any 
fruit.  F-  B- 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

A  full  crop  of  hay  has  been  secured  in  fair  condition. 
Oats  have  made  a  splendid  growth  and  are  heading  oui 
well.  Potatoes  have  also  made  a  wonderful  growth  and 
appearances  warrant  one  in  saying  there  will  be  25  per 
cent  more  than  an  average  crop.  Plums  in  abundance. 
Our  strawberry  crop  was  above  the  average;  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  held  up  through  picking  to  10  and  12  cents  per  box. 
Gooseberries  and  currants  are  bringing  the  same  price. 
Potatoes  are  selling  well  and  are  very  fine.  o.  n.  h. 

Hampden,  Me. _ 

THE  THRASHERMEN’S  TRUST.— On  page  469  we  gave 
some  news  about  the  proposed  union  of  thrashermen  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  for  thrashing.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  following  letter  that  they  are  likely  to 
carry  their  point:  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  thrashers  have  indirectly  carried  their  point,  and 
for  three  reasons:  First,  there  is  the  largest  wheat  crop 
in  many  years,  some  fields  yielding  40  bushels  per  acre, 
one  small  field  even  making  50  bushels  per  acre,  a  great 
many  making  30  and  35  bushels.  Second,  there  has  been  a 
very  wet  harvest  and  the  wheat  is  badly  sprouted.  At 
this  writing  the  Mississippi  River  is  very  full  and  threat¬ 
ens  to  overflow  the  great  wheat  district  protected  by  the 
Sui  levee.  Thirdly,  No.  2  wheat  is  worth  63  cents,  and 
on  investigation  it  was  found  that  in  some  localities  the 
farmers  had  been  paying  five  and  six  cents  per  bushel 
for  thrashing,  so  all  of  these  facts  have  combined  to 
make  the  farmer  submit  to  the  union.  k.  a. 

Klnderhook,  Ill. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

EVERY-DAY  PHILOSOPHY. 
There’s  a  little  splash  of  sunshine  and  a 
little  spot  of  shade 

Always  somewhere  near; 

The  wise  bask  in  the  sunshine,  but  the 
foolish  chose  the  shade — 

The  wise  are  gay  and  happy,  on  the  fool¬ 
ish  sorrow's  laid. 

And  the  fault’s  their  own,  I  fear. 

For  the  little  splash  of  sunshine  and  the 
little  spot  of  shade 

Are  here  for  joint  consumption,  for  com¬ 
parison  are  made. 

We’re  all  meant  to  be  happy- — not  too  fool¬ 
ish  or  too  staid; 

And  the  right  dose  to  be  taken  is  some 
sunshine  mixed  with  shade! 

—Stanley  Dark,  in  Munsey’s  Magazine. 

* 

A  very  good  combination  is  made  by 
stewing  tomatoes  and  green  corn  to¬ 
gether,  seasoned  with  a  little  minced 
onion,  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  When 
small  portions  of  corn  and  tomatoes  are 
left  over  from  a  meal  they  may  he  put 
together  and  served  in  this  way. 

* 

We  are  often  struck  by  the  improve- 
•  ment  in  the  appearance  of  some  women 
when  for  the  first  time  they  put  on 
mourning  dress,  or  a  uniform  of  some 
class,  such  as  that  of  a  trained  nurse. 
They  are  dressed,  for  the  first  time,  per¬ 
haps,  in  harmonious  simplicity,  and  we 
feel  an  attractiveness  which  had  before 
been  smothered  by  excess  of  color  or  or¬ 
nament.  One  friend  remarked  to  us  re¬ 
cently  that  if  a  girl  was  not  born  with 
taste  in  dress  she  went  through  a  good 
many  heartburnings  before  she  realized 
that  her  prime  fault  was  lack  of  self- 
control  in  buying  her  clothes.  When 
one  buys  a  garment,  or  a  trimming 
merely  because  it  is  pretty,  without  any 
consideration  of  the  remainder  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  result  is  sure  to  be  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  A  woman  whose  wardrobe  is 
limited  must  confine  herself  to  a  very 
small  range  of  color.  If  she  gets  a 
brown  jacket  suit,  a  pink  waist  and  a 
blue  hat  she  will  always  suggest  a 
patchwork  quilt  or  a  bargain  counter. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  sticks  to  one 
color,  with  a  bit  of  contrast  if  she  so  de¬ 
sires  in  the  hat  trimming,  repeated  in 
the  neck  dressing  and  perhaps  the  belt, 
she  looks  well  dressed.  Far  better  to 
stick  to  one  becoming  color,  though  it 
may  seem  monotonous,  rather  than  to 
indulge  in  a  series  of  chromatic  experi¬ 
ments. 

* 

Pearson’s  Magazine  says  that  when  it 
comes  to  making  the  most  of  limited 
facilities,  woman  is  really  the  inventive 
sex.  A  man  never  thinks  of  a  tooth¬ 
brush  as  anything  but  a  toothbrush,  but 
a  woman  knows  its  endless  capabilities. 

If  a  window  frame  rattles  at  night,  she 
wedges  it  with  the  toothbrush.  If  she 
is  suddenly  required  to  stir  a  dose  of 
medicine  in  a  glass,  and  a  spoon  is  not 
at  hand,  she  promptly  uses  the  tooth¬ 
brush  handle.  She  has  even  been  known 
to  use  it  to  loosen  the  mold  in  a  flower 
pot,  and  in  extreme  cases  she  can  drive 
in  tin  tacks  with  the  same  useful  arti¬ 
cle.  Then  there  is  the  hairpin.  The 
uses  to  which  a  woman  can  put  a  hair¬ 
pin  are  almost  innumerable.  Does  a 
cork  find  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  a 
phial?  A  woman  will  immediately  spear 
it  with  a  hairpin  and  extract  it.  Does 
she  wish  to  bore  a  small  hole  in  a  piece 
of  wood?  She  will  heat  a  hairpin  and 
burn  the  hole  out  with  neatness  and 
precision.  With  a  hairbrush,  unless  it 
happens  to  have  a  silver  back,  she  feels 
able  to  drive  in  the  largest  nail,  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  most  vigorous  small  boy,  and  to 
convert  lump  sugar  into  the  finest  of 
powdered  sugar.  She  can  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hammer  with  the  heel  of  her 
boot,  and  can  convert  a  caseknife  into 
an  efficient  screwdriver.  If  a  woman 


knew  the  process  of  building  a  boat  she 
might  be  cast  ashore  on  an  uninhabited 
island  with  nothing  but  a  hairpin,  a 
toothbrush,  and  an  ordinary-sized  boot, 
and  within  a  month  she  would  turn  out 
a  seaworthy  boat  in  which  she  would 
escape  to  civilization. 

A 

For  two  years  dressmakers  have  been 
advising  the  little  postilions  at  the  back 
of  the  waist,  and  they  have  finally  ar¬ 
rived  in  full  force.  Usually  they  take 
the  form  of  two  little  tabs  varying  in 
length  from  three  to  six  inches,  attached 
to  the  belt;  they  are  from  two  to  three 
inches  wide,  a  little  narrower  where 
fastened  to  the  belt  than  below.  Some¬ 
times  the  ends  are  pointed,  sometimes 
rounded,  and  sometimes  they  are  left 
square.  Often  the  narrower  effect  where 
joined  to  the  belt  is  secured  by  a  little 
pleat.  Rows  of  machine  stitching  are 
usually  put  as  a  finish  around  the  pos¬ 
tilions,  or  piping  when  this  is  used  on 
other  parts  of  the  gown.  Many  of  the 
Summer  gowns  of  thin  silk  made  with 
blouse  waists  are  trimmed  with  straps 
of  the  same  material  edged  with  a  pip¬ 
ing  of  contrasting  color,  and  these  usual¬ 
ly  include  postilion  tabs.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  almost  all  these  Summer  silks 
this  year  show  a  pattern  of  dots,  usually 
moderate  in  size;  the  various  sprays 
and  floral  patterns  have  fallen  from 
favor. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  box-pleated  blouse  shown  can  be 
made  very  prettily  in  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terials.  The  foundation  is  a  smoothly- 
fitted  lining  that  closes  at  the  center 
front.  On  it  are  arranged  the  plain 
back,  the  shield  and  the  box  pleated 
fronts.  The  back  is  smooth  across  the 
shoulders  and  drawn  down  in  gathers 
at  the  waist  line,  but  the  fronts  are 
gathered  and  droop  slightly  over  the 
belt.  The  sleeves  are  box  pleated  from 
the  shoulders  to  slightly  below  the  el¬ 
bows,  then  fall  in  soft  puffs  and  are 
gathered  into  deep  cuffs.  The  closing  is 
effected  invisibly  beneath  the  central 
pleat.  To  cut  this  waist  in  the  medium 
size  four  yards  of  material  21  inches 
wide,  3 y2  yards  27  inches  wide,  3 V2 
yards  32  inches  wide  or  two  yards  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required,  with  1% 
yard  of  all-over  lace  for  collar,  shield 
and  cuffs.  The  pattern  No.  4156  is  cut 


32  to  40  bust. 


in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

A  tasteful  house  jacket  or  matinee  is 
often  a  great  comfort.  The  pretty  model 
shown  is  cut  quite  simply  and  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  launder  with  success.  The 
back  is  seamless  and  plain  across  the 
shoulders  but  is  drawn  down  in  gathers 
at  the  waist  line.  The  fronts  have  a  few 
tucks  at  each  shoulder  beneath  the  big 
collar,  and  lap  over  a  center  portion  that 
is  tucked  at  its  upper  edge  to  yoke 
depth,  but  falls  full  below,  the  closing 
being  made  invisibly  at  the  left.  The 


sleeves  are  slightly  flowing  and  in  elbow 
length.  At  the  neck  is  the  wide  collar 
with  scalloped  edges.  To  cut  this  mati¬ 
nee  in  the  medium  size  4%  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  27  inches  wide,  four  yards  32 
inches  wide  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  4142 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Sunshine  on  the  Farm. 

John  R.  Spear  writes  regarding  a  sea 
voyage,  that  “the  one  great  cloud  that 
shuts  out  the  sunshine  of  life  is  fear.” 
But  the  one  great  cloud  that  shuts  out 
the  sunshine  of  life  from  farmers’  wives 
and  daughters  is  work.  They  not  only 
allow  this  cloud  to  come  between  them 
and  the  sunshine  by  day,  but  often  al¬ 
low  it  to  rise  between  them  and  blessed 
sleep  at  night.  Now  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  are  given  “all  the  sunshine 


4142  Womans  Matinee, 
32  to  40  bust. 


there  is”  and  it  is  not  always  the  fault 
of  the  farm,  or  the  farmer  himself,  that 
they  manage  to  get  so  little  of  both. 
You  may  say,  there  is  always  work  to 
do  on  a  farm,  yet  that  is  no  reason  why 
a  woman  should  become  a  slave  to  it.  A 
woman  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  her 
work  can  generally  find  plenty  of  it 
staring  her  in  the  face,  but  if  she  will 
turn  to  the  sunshine  she  will  find  that 
a  great  help.  Some  things  may  require 
her  to  turn  her  face  away  for  a  time  to¬ 
ward  her  kitchen,  which  like  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  furnaces,  is  heated  seven  times  hot¬ 
ter  than  the  sunshine  of  Summer;  but  if 
you  really  learn  to  love  and  seek  the 
sunshine  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  work  which  can  be  as  well 
done  out  in  the  light,  beneath  a  shady 
tree  or  veranda,  as  in  a  close  kitchen; 
often  saving  a  litter  in  the  kitchen, 
which  means  so  much  more  time  saved 
for  sunshine.  Under  this  head  we  may 
include  paring  apples,  preparing  fruit 
foi  canning  or  vegetables  for  cooking, 
sewing  and  mending,  etc.  You  will  of¬ 
ten  notice  that  when  the  family  spend 
a  good  share  of  their  time  out  of  doors 
there  is  a  great  saving  of  time  usually 
spent  in  sweeping  and  dusting,  and 
picking  up  generally.  Some  advocate  a 
woman  to  neglect  her  housekeeping  and 
go  into  the  field  in  order  to  get  her 


share  of  sunshine,  but  that  is  a  pretty 
strong  remedy  where  a  woman  has  more 
work  than  she  is  at  times  able  to  do, 
and  a  family  of  children  to  care  for.  She 
might  go  into  the  field  for  recreation, 
but  for  active  exercise  like  golfing  and 
bicycle  riding,  where  a  woman  has  been 
on  her  feet  for  hours,  running  upstairs 
and  down,  sweeping,  cooking,  washing 
or  ironing,  she  is  not  in  crying  need  of 
exercise  in  order  to  develop  her  mus¬ 
cles,  however  much  she  may  be  in  need 
of  sunshine,  rest,  or  fresh  air.  A  ham¬ 
mock  or  easy  chair  out  of  doors  or  a 
drive  is  generally  more  beneficial.  Don’t 
say  the  farmer’s  wife  does  not  have  time 
for  these,  for  she  has.  There  may  be  a 
day  now  and  then  when  the  unexpected 
turns  up,  when  she  feels  obliged  to  work 
indoors  all  day,  but  this  is  seldom  neces¬ 
sary,  and  in  a  well-regulated  farmhouse 
„  the  women  generally  have  the  afternoon 
to  themselves,  aside  from  necessary  sew¬ 
ing  or  mending  which  may  be  taken  out 
in  the  sunshine  with  them,  where  the 
light  is  far  better  than  in  a  darkened 
room;  where  the  children  may  romp 
without  wearing  the  carpets,  and  the 
young  members  amuse  themselves  with 
croquet,  tennis,  etc.,  after  their  morning 
tasks  are  completed. 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  farmer’s  wife  who 
insists  on  remaining  indoors  say  that 
the  light  makes  her  squint,  the  sun  ruins 
her  complexion,  the  dust  gets  in  her 
hair,  and  she  can  accomplish  more  in¬ 
doors  where  she  does  not  see  so  much 
to  attract  her  attention.  Such  women 
are  the  farmers’  wives  we  read  about, 
who  are  abused  and  isolated,  and  fill  our 
insane  asylums,  and  they  are  too  famil¬ 
iar  a  type.  But  they  are  gradually  being 
emancipated  in  spite  of  themselves.  Such 
women  must  be  labored  with;  tell  them 
delicate  complexions,  like  poor  health 
are  out  of  date;  and  that  she  needs  to 
have  her  attention  attracted  from  her 
work  occasionally  in  order  to  do  better 
work.  This  class  of  women  complain  of 
their  isolation  on  the  farm  and  their 
lack  of  opportunities  to  see  the  world, 
yet  they  are  surrounded  by  the  wonder¬ 
ful  works  of  nature,  though  they  are 
generally  too  much  engrossed  with  their 
cares  to  notice  them.  This  fact  was  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  during  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  an  event  that  was  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  by  learned  people  of  many 
lands.  It  was  a  sight  which  wise  pro¬ 
fessors  traveled  miles  to  see,  and  the 
educated  world  stopped  the  wheels  of 
everyday  life  to  observe;  a  sight  not 
seen  for  30  years,  and  yet  many  women 
situated  in  so-called  isolated  farms, 
where  conditions  were  perfect  for  ob¬ 
servation,  were  far  more  interested  in 
getting  their  ordinary  weekly  wash  out 
on  the  line  at  an  early  hour,  than  in  ob¬ 
serving  this  great  wonder  of  nature.  No 
wonder  that  such  women  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  such  an  ordinary  blessing  as  sun¬ 
shine,  preferring  to  sink,  or  drown 
themselves  beneath  their  own  weight  of 
cares  and  worries,  instead  of  stretching 
out  their  hands  anu  hearts  to  the  sun¬ 
shine.  ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 


The  Cost  of  Repairs 

Is  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  a  Jus.  Itoss  Watch 
Case  protects  the  works  of  the  watch  from  dust  and 
dampness,  jolt  aud  jar.  '  , 

MS,  BOSS 
SQOLO  Watch  Cases 

are  far  stronger  than  solid  gold  cases,  abso¬ 
lutely  close  litting,  do  not  get  out  of  shape,  or 
lose  their  rigidity.  Fully  guaranteed  for  25 
years.  No  matter  how  much  you  pay  for  a 
movement,  he  sure  to  have  it 
protected  with  a  Jus.  Boss  fuse. 
win  ™  "  The  original  gold  tilled  case  and 

the  only  one  proved  by  50  years  of 
service.  Write  us  for  a  booklet. 


This  Mark  is  Stamped 
in  Every  Boss  Case. 

THE  KEYSTONE 
WATCH  CASE  COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
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New  England  Hulled  Corn. 

The  Kanaka  has  his  poi,  the  Russian 
his  rye  bread,  the  Italian  his  macaroni, 
the  southerner  his  hominy,  but  the  gen¬ 
uine  New  Englander  craves  hulled  corn; 
with  some  it  takes  precedence  of  baked 
beans.  Mr.  Proctor,  on  page  399,  does 
not  describe  the  method  of  hulling,  or 
kind  of  corn.  It  must  be  flint,  and  lo¬ 
cality  will  dictate  the  type.  No  horse- 
tooth  will  answer;  Plymouth  and  the 
Cape  say  smutty  white,  Boston  and  vi¬ 
cinity  calls  for  Longfellow,  southeastern 
Massachusetts  for  Rhode  Island  White 
or  Tuscarora.  It  must  be  perfect  and 
well  ripened.  Some  farmers  raise  it  for 
the  same  peddler  year  after  year;  $1  per 
bushel  is  the  standard  price,  shelled, 
and  sold  by  measure.  Corn  a  year  old 
is  best,  for  it  swells  most.  A  bushel  of 
dry  corn  should  make  about  75  quarts 
hulled. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  follow  in  Mr. 
Proctor’s  footsteps  and  increase  his 
wealth  must  first  of  all  provide  himself 
with  a  kettle;  a  farm  boiler  is  what  is 
generally  used,  not  less  than  50  gallons, 
for  it  will  not  bear  crowding.  Shredded 
corn  will  not  sell,  and  hurts  a  man’s 
reputation.  Babbitt’s  potash,  one  pound 
to  a  bushel  is  the  rule,  but  I  get  better 
results  by  putting  in  an  extra  table¬ 
spoonful.  A  barrel  is  needed  to  wash 
the  corn  in,  and  a  new  corn  broom  with 
about  six  inches  of  the  straw  cut  from 
the  end,  with  which  to  rub  the  hulls  off. 
Any  black  specks  in  the  corn  will  make 
customers  look  askance.  An  iron  rod 
with  a  piece  of  thin  iron  attached  to  one 
end,  which  is  run  to  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle  occasionally  to  keep  the  corn  from 
catching  on,  a  colander  with  the  handle 
taken  off,  and  a  large  rod  riveted  on  to 
bail  the  corn  out,  a  water  dipper  and  a 
couple  of  pails  complete  the  outfit. 
About  the  time  the  ground  commences 
to  freeze  the  hulled  corn  peddler  will 
commence  operation.  We  have  assumed 
that  he  has  a  supply  of  corn  engaged. 
He  goes  to  bed  some  fine  night,  setting 
the  alarm  clock  at  4  A.  M.  With  his 
lantern  to  light  him  he  fills  his  kettle 
half  full  of  water,  starts  his  fire,  and  as 
his  water  gets  warm  puts  in  potash. 
Half  a  bushel  of  corn  will  be  enough 
the  first  time,  potash  in  proportion. 
When  the  water  comes  to  boil  he  puts 
his  corn  in.  In  about  an  hour  the  starch 
will  come  out  of  the  corn,  thickening  the 
lye  in  the  kettle.  Now  his  slice  comes 
into  play,  keeping  it  clear  of  the  bottom. 
He  must  run  his  fire  low  now,  just  keep 
it  simmering.  He  can  try  his  corn  in  a 
dipper  of  cold  water,  seeing  whether  the 
hulls  start.  This  is  the  most  critical 
time.  If  too  long  in  the  potash  it  is  dark 
and  sodden,  if  too  short  no  amount  of 
cooking  will  ever  make  it  tender.  About 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  is  the 
time.  Finding  the  hulls  slip  the  op¬ 
erator  proceeds  to  bail  his  corn  into  the 
barrel  in  which  has  been  placed  a  couple 
pailfuls  of  water,  after  which  he  bails 
out  his  potash.  For  years  I  have  had 
a  compost  heap  on  which  I  place  all  my 
potash,  most  excellent  for  squashes. 

Having  removed  the  potash  the  kettle 
irj  washed  clean  and  filled  three-fourths 
full  of  water.  The  fire  is  started  anew, 
and  then  the  operator  proceeds  to  wash 
the  corn,  using  the  broom  as  he  would 
a  churn  dasher.  I  am  told  there  are  ma¬ 
chines  to  get  the  hulls  off,  but  I  never 
saw  one.  He  keeps  pouring  the  water 
off,  hulls  going  out  with  the  water.  It 
will  probably  take  50  pails  of  water  to 
wash  the  half  bushel  of  corn.  When  the 
corn  looks  a  bright  color  and  no  hulls 
are  to  be  seen  he  bails  corn  into  the 
kettle.  It  will  now  probably  be  noon, 
and  if  he  were  a  mechanic  he  has  al¬ 
ready  done  a  day’s  work,  but  be  is  a 
fanner,  his  work  about  half  done.  After 
corn  comes  to  the  boiling  point  keep  a 
slow  fire;  don’t  stir  or  the  corn  will  be 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


mushy.  About  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  it  will  probably  be  ready  to  salt, 
after  which  he  takes  a  cupful  of  milk 
and  spoon  and  tries  his  corn.  Right 
here  is  where  a  great  many  peddlers 
make  a  mistake;  they  do  not  cook  it 
enough  and  don’t  salt  it.  My  best  route 
is  ground  a  former  peddler  covered. 
People  would  say  to  me:  “Your  corn 
tastes  like  something;  the  other  man’s 
was  like  chips.”  Remember  it  is  a 
trade;  can’t  be  learned  all  at  once.  Find¬ 
ing  it  cooked  enough  he  will  proceed  to 
bail  out.  I  used  to  have  a  drainer  made 
of  coarse  wire  mesh  nailed  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  box,  but  now  every  season  I 
buy  a  new  galvanized  iron  barrel  with 
cover,  same  as  hot  ashes  are  put  in,  with 
a  drain  about  two  inches  from  bottom. 
After  taking  corn  off  I  wrap  it  up  with 
quilt  or  bags,  bail  water  out  of  kettle, 
and  then  grease  it  thoroughly,  for  the 
kettle  will  become  rough  otherwise.  The 
peddler  will  want  a  large  pail  to  carry 
his  corn  into  the  houses,  and  a  quart 
measure;  he  must  be  sure  to  keep  his 
corn  wrapped  up,  and  it  will  Keep  hot 
all  day.  This  followed  up  three  times 
a  week  during  the  Winter  will  keep  a 
man  busy  until  Spring  comes,  o.  a.  d. 


smooth,  season  with  one  tablespoonful 
butter,  one-half  saltspoonful  of  pepper, 
one  level  teaspoonful  salt,  a  little  thyme, 
chopped  fine,  two  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
one-half  an  onion;  add  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  bread  crumbs.  Mix  well  with  the 
egg  plant,  put  into  buttered  dish,  put 
crumbs  and  bits  of  butter  over  the  top 
and  bake  in  quick  oven  until  brown. 

Dutch  Hutspot. — Boil  six  carrots  with 
six  onions  (medium  size)  one  hour,  or 
uutil  tender.  In  another  kettle  boil  six 
medium-sized  potatoes  until  done.  Drain 
all  the  water  from  both,  put  them  to¬ 
gether,  mash  them  well,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of  pep¬ 
per,  one-half  cupful  of  butter  and  one- 
half  cupful  of  milk  or  cream.  Beat  well 
and  serve  hot. 


Rural  Recipes. 


Double  one  small  trouble 
Which  isn’t  worth  a  frown. 

Fret  and  worry  over  it 
All  around  the  town; 

Stew  a  bit  and  boil  with  rage, 

As  people  do  of  twice  your  age, 

Then  you’ll  find  it  isn't  worth  even  writ¬ 
ing  down.  —Credit  Lost. 

Green  Corn  Griddle  Cakes. — Grate  a 
dozen  ears  of  corn;  put  this  pulp  in  a 
bowl.  Beat  two  eggs,  the  whites  and 
yolks  separately;  add  the  yolks  first,  a 
little  salt,  and  not  more  than  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour;  then  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  and  bake  in  little  thin  cakes,  like 
a  pancake,  on  a  griddle.  Do  not  use  any 
flour  if  the  cakes  will  turn  nicely  with¬ 
out. 

Gloucester  Blueberry  Cake. — This  is  a 
delicacy  from  Massachusetts.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  two  or  three  times  four  level  cup¬ 
fuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Rub  into  this  a 
small  piece  of  butter  and  when  well 
mixed  stir  in  two  well-beaten  eggs  and 
one  cupful  of  milk,  in  which  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  has  been  dissolved.  Add  last¬ 
ly  a  pint  and  a  half  of  well-flavored  ber¬ 
ries.  Bake  about  half  an  hour  in  a  good 
oven.  Sour  milk  can  be  used  instead  of 
sweet,  and  omit  the  cream  of  tartar.  De¬ 
licious.  Half  quantity  is  ample  for  one 
meal. 

Calves’  Liver,  English  Style. — Two 
pounds  of  fresh  liver,  one-half  pound  fat 
salt  pork,  one  spoonful  of  butter,  half 
an  onion,  one  spoonful  chopped  parsley 
and  pepper.  Put  the  butter  in  a  warm, 
not  hot,  saucepan,  cut  the  liver  into 
slices  half  an  inch  thick  and  lay  upon 
the  butter;  mince  the  pork  and  cover 
the  liver;  sprinkle  the  parsley  and  onion 
with  pepper  on  top;  cover  the  saucepan 
closely  and  set  it  into  a  kettle  of  hot 
water;  keep  this  water  below  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  for  an  hour,  then  let  it  boil 
another  hour;  the  liver  will  by  this  time 
be  very  tender  and  juicy  if  the  heat  has 
been  properly  adjusted.  Take  it  out  and 
place  it  in  a  dish  to  keep  warm.  Thicken 
the  gravy  with  brown  butter  and  pour 
over  the  liver  and  serve. 

Huckleberry  Indian  Pudding. — Mix  to¬ 
gether  two  quarts  of  warm  milk,  three- 
fourths  cupful  finely-chopped  suet,  two 
tablespoonfuis  molasses,  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  enough  Indian  meal  to  make  a  stiff 
batter.  Add  at  the  last  two  eggs,  whites 
and  yolks  beaten  separately,  and  a  quart 
of  huckleberries  dredged  with  flour. 
Boil  for  two  and  one-half  hours  in  a  but¬ 
tered  bag  or  mold,  never  allowing  the 
water  to  stop  boiling,  and  serve  hot  with 
foamy  sauce. 

Egg  Plant,  French  Style. — Boil  a  large 
egg  plant  until  tender;  peel,  mash 


Woman  Exhibitors  at  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fairs. 

Our  town  fairs  went  to  pieces  a  few 
years  ago,  but  when  in  their  prime  they 
were  good  ones  for  a  country  town,  and 
we  farmer’s  wives  carried  butter,  cheese, 
cake,  canned  fruit  and  some  fancy  ar¬ 
ticles  to  them.  I  have  received,  one  time 
and  another,  quite  a  little  for  my  ex¬ 
hibits,  but  have  always  thought  that  the 
fair  managers  cared  more  for  the  horse 
trotting  than  for  anything  else.  Now, 
about  12  miles  from  us,  there  is  held 
every  year  a  one-day  fair,  free,  and  it  is 
a  good  one.  The  grounds  are  crowded, 
and  there  is  a  good  exhibit  of  all  kinds 
of  farm  produce,  machinery,  in  fact 
everything  that  is  wanted  on  a  farm  out¬ 
doors  and  in  the  house,  with  all  kinds 
of  stock.  They  pay  a  small  premium 
for  the  exhibits,  and  I  believe  they  are 
very  fair  in  doing  so;  I  have  carried 
things  there.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  and  his  wife  to  do  what 
they  can  to  help  with  their  own  town 
fairs,  but  I  can  say  that  justice  is  not 
always  awarded  to  the  rightful  one,  as 
I  have  seen  the  first  premium  given  to 
articles  with  not  one-half  the  work  that 
others  had.  I  asked  the  reason  once, 
and  they  told  me  the  eye  was  the  judge, 
on  such.  For  instance,  in  quilting,  some 
quilts  are  very  pretty,  but  quilted  very 
badly.  Another  one  with  a  great  deal 
of  quilting  on  it,  done  very  nicely  but 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 

WHAT  DO  THE  CHILDREN  DRINK? 

Don’t  give  them  tea  or  coffee.  Have  you  tried  the 
new  food  drink  called  GRAIN-O?  It  Is  delicious 
and  nourishing  and  takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The 
more  Grain-0  you  give  the  children  the  more  health 
you  distribute  through  their  systems.  Grain-O  Is 
made  of  pure  grains,  and  when  properly  prepared 
tastes  like  the  choice  grades  of  coffee  but  costs  about 
'4  as  much.  All  grocers  sell  It.  15c.  and  25c. 

The  University  oi  Notre  Dame, 

NOIRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Classics,  Letters,  Economics  ami  History, 
Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy.  Law, 
Civil,  Mechanical  anti  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Architecture. 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Courses.  -Ecclesiastical  students  a*  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free,  Junior  o  Souioi  Year,  Collegiate 
Courses.  Rooms  to  Kent,  moderate  charge. 

St.  Edward’s  Hall.  fo>  boys  under  13 
The  59th  Year  will  open  September  9,  1902. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 
REV.  A,  MORRISSEY,  C.  S.  C.,  President. 

ST.MARY’S  ACADEMY 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Chartered  1855.  Thorough  English  and  Classical 
education.  Regular  Collegiate  Degrees 
In  Preparatory  Department  students  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  Collegiate  course  Physical  and  Chemical 
Laboratories  well  equipped.  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  School  of  Art.  Gymnasium  under  .direction  of 
graduate  ol  Dr.  Sargent  s  Normal  School  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Training.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Catalogue 
free.  Address 

DIRECTRESS  OF  THE  ACADEMY, 

St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

$l25OT0S36OO  Expenses. 

FOR  HUSTLERS-BOTH  MEN  &  WOMEN 

At  home  or  traveling.  Let  us 
start  you.  Our  Puritan  Water 
Still— a  wonderful  invention. 
Great  seller— big  money  maker. 
Enormous  demand.  Over  60,000  al¬ 
ready  sold.  Everybody  buys.  It 
purifies  the  foulest  water  by  dis- 
•3  til  lation— removes  every  impurity. 

3  Furnishes  absolutely  pure,  aera- 
i  ted,  delicious  drinking  water. 

•  Beats  Filters.  Saves  lives— pre¬ 
vents  fevers,  sickness,  doctor 
bills — cures  disease,  "rite  for 

_ _  NEW  PLAN  AND  OFFER. 

HARRISON  M’F’G  CO., 12  Harrison  Bldg., Cincinnati,  0. 


Lumber 

AT 

Extremely 

Low  Prices 


We  purchased  the  Pan-Ameri- 

^  ^  .  can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 

not  so  showy  as  the  others,  would  not  haye  3£mooo  feet  o(  fine  sea. 

even  get  the  third  ticket,  and  those  |  gone(j  iumber  to  offer.  It  consists 

of  joists,  timbers,  flooring,  sheath¬ 
ing,  patent  lath,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  in  the 
lumber  line. 

ir  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill 

FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

We  issue  a  catalogue.  Address 
as  follows  : 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Pam- American  Exposition,  Dept.  62, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


who  do  such  work  get  discouraged  in 
trying  to  help  out  in  the  exhibits.  Also, 
they  do  not  seem  to  take  care  of  many 
things  that  are  there  and  you  have  to 
lcok  out  for  your  own,  or  things  are 
missing;  we  have  lost  some  things  in 
that  way.  I  always  loved  to  go  to  these 
fairs,  and  meet  others  whom  we  hardly 
ever  see  except  in  that  way,  and  I  think 
none  of  us  come  away  from  them  with¬ 
out  some  knowledge  gained,  but  year  by 
year  they  cut  down  the  premiums  for 
women’s  exhibits  till  it  was  a  mere  pit¬ 
tance,  as  all  had  to  go  to  the  horse  trot, 
as  that  was  what  brought  the  most  peo 
pie,  they  said.  This  free  fair  alluded 
to  grows  better  and  better  every  year, 
and  they  do  not  have  any  horse  trotting 
there,  either;  it  is  a  true  farmer’s  fair 
They  sell  the  privilege  of  feeding  the 
crowd  to  individuals,  and  take  that 
money  to  meet  expenses  and  premiums, 
and  it  is  indeed  the  one  day  in  the  year 
for  us  farmers  and  families. 

Connecticut.  a  farmer’s  wife. 


Lion 

Coffee 


Every  pound  of  LION  COFFEE 
has  just  the  same  strength  and 
flavor.  You  can’t  rely  on  coffee 
sold  in  bulk.  The  air-tight,  sealed 
package  keeps  LION  COFFEE 
fresh  and  pure. 


THE 

ADIRONDACK 

MOUNTAINS 


The  lakes  and  streams  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  are  full  of 
fish  ;  the  woods  are  inviting1,  the 
air  is  filled  with  health,  and  the 
nights  are  cool  and  restful.  If 
you  visit  this  region  once,  you 
will  go  there  again.  An  answer 
to  almost  any  question  in  regard 
to  the  Adirondacks  wilL  be  found 
in  No.  20  of  the  “  Four-Track 
Series,”  “The  Adirondacks  and 
How  to  Reach  Them  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp,  by 
George  II .  Daniels,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  TRICES. 

New  York,  Aug.  9,  1902. 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  elevator _  —  @  75*4 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth .  —  @  80% 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba .  —  @  84% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  bu .  —  @2  25 

Poor  to  good . 1  65  @2  20 

Pea,  choice  . 2  00  @2  05 

Poor  to  good  . 1  45  @1  95 

Red  kidney,  choice  . 2  42%@2  45 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75  @2  35 

White  kidney,  choice  . 2  00  @2  10 

Poor  to  good  . 1  70  @1  95 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice  .  —  @1  60 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  15  @2  17% 

Lima,  California  . 2  75 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk  .  —  @18  50 

Middlings  .  —  @20  50 

Unsound  wheat  .  70  @  75 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @27  50 

Corn  cake  .  —  @26  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  90  @  95 

No.  2  .  80  @  85 

No.  3  .  70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  70 

Clover  .  55  @  60 

Salt  meadow  .  40  @  45 

No  grade  .  40  @  50 

Straw,  rye  .  65  @  75 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 
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Creamery,  extra,  lb . 

First,  lb . 

Seconds,  lb . 

Lower  grades  . 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy,  lb 

Half-tubs,  first,  lb . 

Tubs,  seconds,  lb . 

Tubs,  thirds,  lb . 

Tins,  etc . 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fancy 

Good  to  prime  . 

Lower  grades,  lb . 

W’n  factory,  fancy,  lb . 

Firsts,  lb . 

Seconds,  lb . 

Thirds,  lb . 

Renovated,  fancy,  lb . 

Common  to  prime  . 

Packing  stock,  lb . 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  col’d,  fancy 

Small,  colored,  choice . 

Small,  col’d,  fair  to  good . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  choice . 

Small,  white,  fair  to  good.... 

Large,  colored,  fancy . 

Large,  colored,  choice . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Large,  white,  choice . 

Large,  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Large,  choice  . 

Part  skims,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Common  . 

Full  skims  . 


—  @  30% 
19  @  20 
18  @  18% 


17 


17% 


17 


16 


19%@  20 
18%@  19 
17%@  18 

—  @  17 
19% 
17% 
17 
16% 

-  @  16% 
15%@  16 

15  @  15% 
14%@  15 
—  @  18 

16  @  17% 
14  @  15 


9%@  9% 

9%@  9% 

9  @  9% 

9%@  9% 

9%@  9% 

9  @  9% 

—  @  9% 

—  @  9% 

—  @  9% 

—  @  9% 

9  @  9% 

—  @  8 
7% 

7  C 
5%<? 


7% 
6% 
4  @  4% 

2%@  3 


—  @  21 
20  @  20% 

—  @  22 
20%@  21 
18  @  20 
19%@  20 
18  @  19 
16%@  18 
14  @  17% 
16%@  17% 
16  &  17 
13  @  15% 
15%@  16 
12  @  14% 
12  @  15 
10  @  13 


EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  doz 

Fair  to  good  . 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  and  Pa.,  White,  fancy... 

Fresh  gathered,  av’ge  prime. 

Fair  to  good  . 

W’n,  north’ly  sections,  fancy.. 

Good  to  choice  . 

Uncandled  . 

Ungraded  . 

Southerly  sections,  graded _ 

Ungraded,  best  . 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair  . 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime . 

Regular  pack’gs,  poor  to  good 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties . 

Checks,  dozen  . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  W’n,  large,  lb  —  @  12% 
Small,  South'n  and  Southw’n  —  @12 

Fowls,  lb .  —  @  13% 

Roosters,  old.  lb .  —  @  9% 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks.  W’n,  pair . 

South’n  and  Southw’n,  pair.. 

Geese,  W’n,  pair . 1  12 

South’n  and  Southw’n,  pair..  75 
Live  pigeons,  pair  .  15 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  W’n,  hens,  av’ge  best 

W’n,  toms,  av’ge  best .  14 

Poor  to  fair  . 

Chickens.  Phila.,  large,  fancy.. 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes  .  15 

Penn.,  large,  lb . 

Penn.,  small  .  12 

W’n,  large,  dry-picked .  14 

W’n,  large,  scalded  . 

W’n,  small  .  12 

Southern,  small  .  12 

Poor  . 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-p’d,  av’ge  best  — 

W’n,  scalded,  av’ge  best.. 

Southwestern  . 

W’n,  poor  to  fair .  11 

Old  roosters,  lb . 

Spring  ducks,  East’n  and  L.  I. 

Spring  geese,  East’n,  lb . 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz  — 

Mixed,  dozen  . 

Dark,  dozen  . . . 1  25 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  lb. 

Prime,  lb . 

Poor  to  medium,  lb . 

N.  Y.  State.  1900,  tb . 

Olds,  lb . 

German,  crop  1901,  lb . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fancy  11%@  12 

1901,  choice,  lb .  11  @  11% 

1901,  prime,  lb .  10%@  10% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  & 
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Michigan,  quarters  .  6  @  6 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W'n,  qrs .  5  @  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  quarters  4  @  4% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Ten.,  ere  cut.  3%@  4 

Chops,  1901,  100  lbs . 1  50  @2  25 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  tbs.l  50  @1  90 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1901...  20  @  22 
Blackberries,  1901,  lb..  .  7%@  8 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Twenty  Ounce,  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  bbl  —  1  50  @2  25 

Nyack  Pippin,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Orange  Pippin,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Sour  Bough,  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Sweet  Bough,  bbl .  —  @1  25 

Red  Astrachan,  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Windfalls,  bbl  .  50  @1  00 

Pears,  South'n,  Le  Conte,  bbl.l  00  @3  50 

Southern,  Kieffer,  bbl . 175  @2  50 

Bartlett,  bbl . 3  00  @3  50 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl . 2  50  @3  25 

Catherine,  bbl  . 2  00  @2  50 

Bell,  bbl  . 2  00  @2  25 

Common  cooking,  bbl . 150  @2  00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta,  carrier. 1  25  @2  00 

Ga.,  Emma,  carrier . 1  25  @1  75 

Ga.,  Mt.  Rose,  carrier . 1  00  @1  25 

Ga.,  defective,  carrier .  50  @  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  crate .  25  @1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  basket .  25  @  75 

W’n  Md.,  carrier  . 1  00  @1  25 

W’n  Md.,  20- tb  basket .  25  @  50 

W’n  Md.,  10-lb  basket .  25  @  30 

Plums,  Up-river,  8-!b  basket —  —  @  15 

As  to  kind,  quart  .  3  @  6 

Grapes,  N.  C.,  Niagara,  case..l  00  @1  25 

N.  C.,  Delaware,  case .  60  @1  25 

Huckleberries,  Pa.,  large,  blue  5  @  8 

Jersey,  quart  .  4  @  7 

Del.  and  Md.,  quart .  4  @  6 

Blackberries,  Up-river,  quart..  8  @  12 

Jersey,  quart  .  6  @  12 

Raspberries,  W’n  N.  Y.,  red,  pt  4  @  8 

Up-river,  red,  pint .  3  @  6 

Muskmelons,  N.  Ca.,  case .  50  @  75 

Norfolk,  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Norfolk,  case  .  40  @  65 

Maryland,  case  .  50  @1  25 

Baltimore,  case  .  50  @1  25 

Baltimore,  small  basket .  50  @  85 

Jersey,  box  .  40  @1  00 

Watermelons,  carload . 150  00@250  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  bbl. ...1  00  @125 

Jersey,  prime,  bbl . 1  00  @1  12 

Southern,  prime,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Sweets,  South’n,  yellow,  bbl. 2  00  @3  25 

Sweets,  South’n,  red,  bbl . 1  75  @2  25 

Sweets,  yams,  white,  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bchs,.100  @150 
Carrots,  L.  I  and  J’y.  100  bchs.  75  @1  00 
Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  100.2  00  @3  00 

Celery,  Michigan,  doz  bchs .  10  @  20 

Jersey,  doz  bunches .  10  @  40 

State,  doz  bunches .  20  @  40 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Jersey,  bushel  box .  25  @  40 

Pickles,  Jersey,  1.000 .  75  @1  50 

Corn,  Hackensack,  100 .  75  @1  25 

Other  Jersey,  100 .  50  @  75 

Egg  plants,  Jersey,  bush  box..  40  @  50 

Southern,  box  .  40  @  60 

Lettuce,  W’n  N.  Y.,  5-doz  case.l  00  @2  25 

Lima  beans,  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

Onions,  Kentucky,  bbl . 2  25  @2  60 

Southern,  Potato,  bbl . 2  25  @2  50 

Southern,  Potato,  basket . 1  00  @1  25 

J’y  and  South’n,  white,  basket  75  @1  00 

Long  Island,  red,  bbl . 2  00  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag...l  50  @1  75 

Conn.,  white,  bbl .  —  @2  00 

Conn.,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00  @2  25 

Conn.,  red,  bbl . 2  00  @2  25 

Okra,  Jersey,  %-bbl  basket .  —  @1  25 

Peas,  State,  basket .  50  @1  25 

W’n  N  Y.,  Telephone,  bag..  25  @100 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 1  50  @2  50 

Radishes,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100 _  50  @1  00 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Marrow,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

String  beans,  Buffalo,  basket..  25  @1  00 

Boston,  box .  25  @  75 

Tomatoes,  So.  J’y,  Acme,  box..  50  @  75 

So.  Jersey,  com.,  box .  20  @  40 

Mon.  Co.,  J’v,  fancy,  box .  60  @1  00 

Mon.  Co.,  J'y,  com,  box .  30  @  50 

Turnips,  Russia,  bbl .  50  @  60 

TiTVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4  12%@8  15 

Oxen  . 3  25  @6  00 

Bulls  . 2  50  @4  30 

Cows  . 1  75  @4  50 

Calves,  veals  . 5  50  @8  00 

Buttermilks  . 4  00  @4  50 

Sheep  . 2  15  @4  00 

Lambs  . 4  50  @6  30 

Hogs,  State  .  —  @7  85 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  late  Prof.  Goff  left  the  following 
volumes  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  well  bound  and 
not  badly  worn:  1886,  1887,  1888,  1889,  1890, 
1891,  1892,  1893.  Anyone  desirous  of  getting 
these  back  numbers  should  address  Fred¬ 
eric  Cranefield,  Madison,  Wis. 

With  the  Standard  fly  killer  and  sprayer 
made  by  D.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
the  dairyman  is  well  equipped  to  afford 
his  animals  perfect  protection,  and  their 
comfort  and  repose  quickly  repay  in  the 
milk  pail  the  little  outlay  and  trouble  of 
applying.  Such  treatment  has  come  into 
very  general  approval.  Write  the  above 
firm  for  details  of  their  outfit. 

The  manufacturers  of  Chloro-Naptho- 
leum  Dip  have  recently  patented  a  chute 
attachment  for  swine  tanks,  by  means  of 
which  hogs  can  be  dipped  without  the 
slightest  injury.  They  are  dipped  without 
seeing  the  tank.  Breeders  who  dip  their 
hogs  should  write  to  the  West  Disinfecting 
Co.,  4  E.  Fifty-ninth  St.,  New  York  City, 
for  particulars  regarding  this  interesting 
device. 

Fancy  graded  seed  wheats  at  moderate 
prices  are  a  specialty  with  A.  H.  Hoffman, 
Bamford.  Pa.  By  the  use  of  graded  seed 
of  the  most  productive  varieties  it  is  as 
easy  to  grow  40  bushels  per  acre  as  it  is 
to  produce  20  with  ungraded  seed  of  the 
common  varieties.  Write  to  Mr.  Hoffman 
at  above  address  for  his  circular,  which 
gives  much  information  of  interest  to 
wheat  growers. 


With  the  perfecting  of  machinery  for 
the  mechanical  spreading  of  manure,  an 
awakening  has  come  about  as  to  the  real 
wealth  of  the  fertilizer  the  farmer  has  in 
his  own  possession.  Much  of  this  increased 
estimate  on  the  manure  pile  has  resulted 
from  acquaintance  with  the  Kemp  manure 
spreader.  When  one  of  these  machines  is 
taken  into  a  community  it  makes  it  quick¬ 
ly  apparent  to  progressive  farmers  that 
they  must  avail  themselves  of  this  valu¬ 
able  implement  to  retrieve  the  losses  they 
have  unintentionally  and  perhaps  unknow¬ 
ingly  suffered.  The  result  is  that  after  the 
advent  of  the  first  Kemp  into  a  community 
numerous  others  quickly  follow.  The  Kemp 
manure  spreader  made  by  the  Kemp  & 
Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
spreads  any  kind  of  fertilizer  as  well  as 
manure,  and  no  matter  what  its  condition, 
whether  lumpy,  strawy,  coarse  or  wet,  it 
is  perfectly  at  home  in  its  work,  tearing 
apart,  pulverizing  and  distributing  finely 
and  evenly  over  the  ground.  Send  and  get 
the  Kemp  catalogue,  which  the  company 
will  gladly  forward  free  for  the  asking. 


Moving  a  Mud  hole. 

Recently,  in  calling  at  a  neighbors,  1 
found  them  repairing  an  old  Virginia 
rail  fence  along  a  narrow  lane — farm 
road — frequently  crossing  a  mean  mud- 
hole,  axle  deep,  occupying  the  entire 
roadway. 

“How  long  have  you  been  pulling 
through  it?” 

“It  was  there  when  we  came  here  five 
years  ago.  We  have  buried  all  avail¬ 
able  stone  in  it” 

The  surrounding  surface  was  flat,  but 
on  one  side  was  an  orchard  of  loose, 
mellow  earth. 

‘‘Jim,  come  here  with  that  spade  and 
let  me  boss  you  for  20  minutes.” 

I  laid  out  one  corner  of  fence  and  put 
Jim  to  spading  dirt  from  the  orchard 
side  and  throwing  it  to  the  far  side  of 
the  mudhole.  Others  joined  in  the  good 
work  with  shovel  and  hoe,  and  in  20 
minutes  we  had  the  water  running  into 
a  depression  in  the  soft  ground  on  the 
orchard  side,  and  the  foundation  laid 
for  a  solid  road  in  the  lane.  In  passing 
over  country  roads  I  have  often  noticed 
wretched  mudholes,  often  two  of  them 
with  a  pile  of  break-neck  rocks  in  the 
middle,  that  might  be  easily  and  cheap¬ 
ly  drained  to  a  piece  of  declining  or  ab¬ 
sorbing  ground  that  would  at  once  and 
forever  do  away  with  the  miserable 
nuisance.  When  a  problem  confronts 
me  I  sit  on  the  fence,  look  it  over  and 
think  over  it  before  I  go  to  work  on  it, 
and  I  generally  find  it  astonishingly 
more  easy  of  accomplishment  when  I  go 
rightly  at  it,  than  at  first  appeared;  and 
I  might  say  I  like  the  thinking  part  best. 

_ J.  a.  m’kee. 

“  Tired  to  death  ”  is  the  feeling  which  frequently 
proceeds  a,  collapse.  Don’t  neglect  the  warning. 
Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge  will  remove  the  ob¬ 
structions,  and  pave  the  way  to  health.— Adv. 

500  While  Wyandotte  Pullets 

for  sale  September  I.  Farm-raised,  unlimited  range 
Money-makers;  bred  from  our  best  layers.  Also  a 
few  choice  cockerels  and  yearling  breeders.  Eggs, 
15  for $1,  H.  A.  HATHAWAY,  Greendale,  N.  Y 

SPAVIN  CURE 


Can  Be  Applied  During  the  Hottest  Weather. 

NOTE  OUR  CLAIM:— “IT  IS  INFALLIBLE.” 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  as  to 
this  point.  It  makes  no  difference  how  long  stand¬ 
ing,  what  the  condition,  or  if  all  other  known  treat¬ 
ment  has  failed,  this  remedy  will  positively  effect  a 
cure.  This  statement  will  appear  absurd  to  the 
sceptic,  but  it  is  absolute  and  inviolable  truth,  and 
we  put  it  in  no  stronger  words  than  facts,  actual  ex¬ 
perience— results— confirm  It  contains  the  great  es¬ 
sential  principle  to  promote  the  complex  prooess  of 
absorption.  It  will  raise  a  scurf  or  mild  blister,  but 
it  is  not  by  blistering  a  cure  is  effected.  The  great 
potency  of  ‘  Save-the-Horse”  lies  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  penetrating  absorptive  power.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  tue  injury  or  disease,  produces  a 
physiological  change,  absorbing  all  Inflammatory 
exudate  or  deposit,  stimulating  and  diffusing  vital¬ 
ity  and  strength  to  the  tissues  and  ligaments,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  part.  Can 
be  applied  during  the  hottest  weather. 

POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone.  Curb,  Thorough- 
pin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind 
Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

#3.00  r»EH  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
solely  to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully. 

The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable  ex¬ 
cept  in  rarest  oases.  Guarantee  covers  effective¬ 
ness  of  one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists’  and  dealers’  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — P  osition  as  manager  of 

poultry  plant.  12  years  experience.  Address 

EXPERT,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Wanted — A  dairyman,  to  take  charge 

of  and  milk  six  cows.  Good  home  and  pleasant 
place.  WM.  W.  Smith,  Trinity  Hall,  Washington.  Pa 


Rare  Opportunity.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm. 

3,000  Trees  In  seventh  year  of  bearing.  Handy 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets  via  Delaware 
River  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Address  Box  280,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Oldest  Commission  X2Z 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game.  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

-Shippers  of  Fresh  Eggs. 
Good  prices,  quick  re¬ 
turns.  Correspondence  solicited. 

WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  8th  Avenue,  New  York. 
References:  Bradstreets  and  Colonial  Bank. 

Fruits  and  Produce. 

cConslgnmento  of  prime  stock  wanted.  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Tomatoes,  Potatoes, 
Melons,  etc.  Fair  treatment.  Write  us  for  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  packing  and  shipping. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO„  100  Murray  8t„  New  York. 


WANTED 


CYCLONE 


FEED  AND 
ENSILAGE 


CUTTER 


With  TRAVELING  TABLE  and  BLOWER 

Guaranteed  to  cut, 
split,  shred  and  ele¬ 
vate  ensilage  50  feet 
perpendicular  height. 
For  catalog  address 

FARMERS  MFG.  CO. 

Box  405,  Sebrlng,  Ohio 


SMALLEY 

The  best  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutter  on  earth, 
and  so  warranted.  Special  introduction  prices 
where  we  have  no  agents.  We  also  make  Snap¬ 
per  and  Shredder  attachments  for  our  machines, 
combining  three  first-class  machines  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  We  also  make  Sweep  and  Tread  Pow¬ 
ers,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  machines.  “Yankee 
Silo  Sense”  and  our  catalogue  mailed  free  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 


Easiest  running  and  greatest  grain-saving  Threshing 
Machine.  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  This  outllt 
should  be  on  every  farm.  It  is  inexpensive,  safe,  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  will  generally  pay  for  Itself  in  one  or 
two  years.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Also 
silos,  ensilage  cutters,  saw  machines,  feed-mills,  dog 
powers,  engines,  etc. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  NY. 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 


MACHINERY 


PRESS  C0.f 

ifli8  West  Water  8t. , 
8YKACU8K,  K.  Y. 


ORCHESTRA 

Instruments,  Violins,  Banjos, 

GUITARS,  MANDOLINS. 

etc.  Lyon  &  iiealy  ami  ‘  'Washburn’ ! 
.  instruments  are  in  use  everywhere.  Ask 
your  local  music  dealer  for  them,  and  if 
1  be  doesn’ t  keep  them  write  to  us  for 
1  “Dept.  G’’  Catalog,  illustrated,  mailed 
free.  It  tells  how  to  judge  quality  and 
gives  full  particulars.  If  you  are  wise 
you  will  secure  an  instrument  with  a 
matheinathically  correct  finger  board  and  a  full  rich 
tone,  one  that  will  give  satisfaction  for  a  lifetime. 
LYON  A-  IIEALY,  IU  Eust  Admits  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
be  World’s  Largest  Music  House.  “Sells  Everything  Known  In  Musie. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  Is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  In  on  bare  spots.  Inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  t  he  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  If  It  falls. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  aud  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL.  CO., Troy, N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


POTATOES  seem  to  have  struck  bottom. 
One  who  sees  the  quantities  of  smooth, 
handsome  tubers  in  the  market  now  going 
for  $1  per  barrel  or  a  little  more  can  hard¬ 
ly  believe  that  scarcity  and  high  prices 
were  things  of  the  near  past.  Most  of  the 
growers  who  are  shipping  now  depend  on 
getting  rid  of  their  crop  as  soon  as  dug. 
When  the  bulk  of  the  early  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  crop  is  disposed  of  there  may 
be  some  slight  advance  in  price. 

FIRE  NOTES. — The  reported  losses  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  during  July 
were  less  than  for  any  other  month  of  the 
current  year,  $10,020,000.  Nine  fires  were 
from  $200,000  to  $575,000;  15  between  $100,000 
and  $175,000  ;  40  between  $50,000  and  $90,000, 
and  97  ranged  from  $10,000  to  $45,000.  There 
were  32  mills  and  factories,  11  lumber 
plants,  nine  stables  and  farm  buildings, 
seven  storehouses  and  elevators,  three  ice 
houses,  and  one  schoolhouse,  insane  asy¬ 
lum  and  church. 

HOP  FIGURES.— Blight  is  reported  in 
some  sections  of  New  York  State.  The 
yield  is  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  35,000 
bales.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  outlook  is 
favorable.  The  English  crop  is  put  at  44,- 
800,000  pounds,  and  the  German  and  Aus¬ 
trian  at  89,600,000  and  67,200,000  pounds,  re¬ 
spectively,  the  German  crop  promising  an 
increase  of  about  one-fourth  over  last  year. 
Continental  hops  sell  at  a  premium  over 
American  grown,  sometimes  double.  The 
reason  is  that  they  are  stronger. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Receipts  of  peaches 
are  heavy.  Arrivals  from  Georgia  are 
slacking  a  little,  and  more  defective  fruit 
than  previously  is  noted.  A  decided  im¬ 
provement  Is  seen  in  this  week’s  offerings 
from  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Plums  are 
still  very  dull.  There  appears  to  be  no 
prospect  for  better  prices  until  the  peach 
rush  is  over,  when  late  plums  may  pick  up 
a  little.  North  Carolina  grapes  are  seen 
here  and  there.  Niagara  and  Delaware 
are  the  varieties.  Somebody  must  have 
been  doing  lively  work  In  the  huckleberry 
fields,  as  receipts  have  Increased  so  great¬ 
ly  as  to  cause  a  drop  in  prices.  The  past 
week  has  been  good  watermelon  weather, 
and  with  light  arrivals  the  market  is  firm. 
Buying  muskmelons  is  uncertain  business, 
as  there  are  so  many  which  look  well  but 
are  entirely  lacking  in  quality. 

BUTTER.— Except  on  extra  creamery  the 
market  is  weak.  Low-grade  creamery  and 
factory  are  very  dull.  Of  course  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  butter  of  this  kind. 
The  fault  is  not  with  the  cow  but  in  the 
handling.  It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
packing  companies  are  taking  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  the  butter  business,  evidently  ex¬ 
pecting  to  monopolize  the  trade  eventually. 
Bv  controlling  the  output  of  the  creameries 
and  factories  they  would  practically  do 
this,  as  the  butter  made  by  individual 
families  is  now  a  small  item  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  consumption.  There  are  good  reasons 
why  the  packers  should  handle  butter. 
They  nave  the  storage  facilities,  plenty  of 
capital  to  hold  it  over  low-price  periods, 
and  are  in  close  touch  with  the  retail 
trade,  much  closer  in  fact  than  many  but¬ 
ter  (and  oleo)  dealers  would  care  to  have 
known. 

UNSATISFACTORY  APPLE  SALES.— A 
reader  sends  us  the  following  account  sales 
and  asks:  “How  is  this  for  boxed  apples?" 


July  26,  2  crates  apples  @  50c . $1.00 

July  28,  3  crates  apples  @  50c .  1.50 

$2.50 

Express  . $1.25 

Commission  . 25 

$1.50 

Net  proceeds  . $1.00 

To  this  he  adds  5  egg  crates  at  .07 . 35 

$  .65 

This  is  a  rather  tough  outlook  for  the 


man  who  shipped  the  apples.  Nothing  is 
said  as  to  what  the  apples  were,  but  we 
assume  them  to  have  been  ordinary  Sum¬ 
mer  fruit,  fairly  sorted  and  poured  into  the 
crates.  Possibly  they  brought  all  they 
were  worth,  for  Summer  fruit  spoils  quick¬ 
ly.  Of  course  the  express  company’s  charge 
was  purebred  highway  robbery,  as  the  fruit 
was  carried  less  than  50  miles.  We  do  not 
know  why  anyone  should  use  egg  crates 
for  apple  packages,  and  would  expect  just 
as  good  results  from  shipments  made  in 
barrels  or  washtubs.  An  egg  crate  is  made 
for  eggs.  It  is  not  a  general-purpose  pack¬ 
age,  like  a  barrel,  and  to  put  anything  else 
in  it  is  to  cheapen  that  product.  We  do 
not  see  that  the  fact  that  apples  in  egg 
crates  did  not  sell  at  a  premium  is  any  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  use  of  neat,  uniform, 
small  packages  suitable  for  family  use. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  no  object  in  putting 
up  Summer  apples  in  this  way,  as  few 
families  would  care  to  buy  more  than  four 
quarts  or  a  peck  at  a  Ume.  Common  16  or 
18-quart  peach  baskets  do  very  well  for 
small  quantities  of  early  apples,  better  than 
an  odd-shaped  second-hand  box.  We  would 
uot  make  an  unqualified  recommendation 
of  small  package*  even  for  Winter  apples. 


If  one  gets  satisfactory  results  from  bar¬ 
rels,  he  might  as  well  stick  to  them.  The 
object  In  using  small  packages  Is  to  get 
the  fruit  more  widely  distributed  and  in¬ 
duce  a  larger  family  consumption.  If  east¬ 
ern  growers  are  to  use  the  apple  box  with 
profit,  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  the 
example  of  Pacific  coast  fruit  men,  use 
clean,  uniform  packages  and  sort  and  nack 
the  fruit  more  carefully  than  in  barrels. 

SWEET  CORN  has  been  offered  here 
since  the  latter  part  of  June,  although  un¬ 
til  the  present  time  but  little  has  been 
received  that  would  be  considered  fit  to 
eat  by  one  who  knows  what  good  corn  is. 
The  southern  corn  sent  here  may  be  prime 
when  shipped,  but  it  is  too  far  from  the 
consumer.  Its  wilted  appearance  is  great¬ 
ly  in  contrast  with  the  nearby  crop  now 
coming  in.  Hackensack  corn  brings  the 
highest  price  of  any  of  the  first  nearby 
corn.  In  this  section  of  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.,  there  are  many  farmers  who  make 
a  business  of  raising  corn,  melons  and 
Lima  beans,  taking  them  to  New  York  in 
big  wagons.  Some  of  them  live  20  miles  or 
more  away.  They  start  at  noon  or  later 
and  get  to  market  anywhere  from  five 
o’clock  to  midnight.  Some  have  arrange¬ 
ments  with  commission  merchants,  and 
immediately  unload  and  return,  while  oth¬ 
ers  go  to  the  public  market  places  and  re¬ 
tail  their  own  loads.  It  is  a  long,  sleepy 
job,  though  the  trip  across  the  Hackensack 
Meadows  is  likely  to  be  Interesting  if  one 
runs  into  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes.  The 
loads  run  from  4,000  to  6,000  ears.  To  get 
over  the  long,  steep  hill  up  the  Palisades 
help  Is  required.  During  the  marketing 
season  there  are  teamsters  on  hand  who 
make  a  business  of  giving  the  truckers  a 
lift,  charging  50  cents  each.  Sometimes 
there  will  be  so  many  loads  waiting  for 
help  that  one  will  have  to  wait  an  hour 
or  two  before  getting  up  the  hill.  The  only 
reason  why  Hackensack  corn  brings  more 
than  that  from  south  Jersey  is  that  it  is 
fresh  and  may  be  eaten  the  day  after  It  is 
picked,  while  that  shipped  by  freight  100 
miles  or  less  Is  likely  to  be  two  or  three 
days  on  the  road  and  in  freight  houses. 

w.  w.  H. 


THE  FRUIT  OUTLOOK. 

The  apple  crop  of  the  State  was  very 
promising  early  in  the  season,  but  unfa¬ 
vorable  climatic  conditions  have  reduced 
it  very  materially,  and  it  can  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  only  fair.  There  are  as  yet  no 
Minnesota  apples  in  the  market,  nor  offer¬ 
ings  being  made  by  buyers,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  A.  W.  LATHAM. 

Sec’y  Minn.  Horticultural  Society. 

Our  apples  are  fine  and  our  adapted  va¬ 
rieties  are  full.  Percentages  are  all  guess 
work.  President  Wellhouse,  who  does  not 
travel,  says  30  per  cent.  I  travel  over  the 
State  and  1  should  say  60  per  cent.  Neither 
is  certain.  Quality  is  excellent.  Dealers 
offer  from  33  to  40  cents  per  bushel  on  the 
trees;  the  lower  price  means  everything— 
culls,  etc.  WM.  H.  BARNES. 

Kansas  Horticultural  Society. 

It  seems  hard  to  get  any  reliable  figures 
on  the  apple  crop  this  year,  or  at  least 
there  seem  to  be  a  great  variety  of  opin¬ 
ions  from  neighboring  localities.  In  this 
part  of  northern  Illinois  I  should  estimate 
the  crop  of  Winter  apples  at  possibly  60 
per  cent,  with  quality  running  poor  where 
orchards  were  not  sprayed.  Summer  apples 
are  nearly  a  full  crop.  As  to  prices,  there 
are  no  offers  being  made  yet  that  I  know 
of  for  Winter  fruit.  l.  r.  bryant. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 

In  this  section  of  the  State  (upper  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley)  I  do  not  estimate  the  crop  of 
Winter  apples  to  be  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
1900  crop,  and  as  far  as  I  have  received 
reports  from  the  other  fruit  growing  sec¬ 
tions  of  Vermont  this  is  high  enough  for 
the  entire  State;  the  drop  was  heavy,  com¬ 
ing  later  than  usual,  in  July.  Spy  and 
Baldwin  are  not  bearing  as  well  as  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Sutton  and  Bellflower.  No 
buyers  for  fruit  to  ship  are  here  yet.  Early 
apples  are  selling  in  a  small  way  in  local 
markets  for  $2.50  per  barrel,  d.  c.  hicks. 

Vermont  Horticultural  Society. 

Apples  are  looking  fine  for  this  season 
of  the  year,  larger  than  usual;  but  in 
many  orchards  that  were  not  sprayed  the 
apples  are  rusty,  a  black  fungus  covering 
half  of  the  apple.  We  had  a  hailstorm 
that  nearly  destroyed  large  orchards.  Ap¬ 
ples  were  cut  and  bruised,  making  them 
unmarketable.  We  have  buyers  every  day. 
One  orchard  was  sold  for  $2,000,  which  they 
estimate  would  pick  1,600  barrels.  Another 
orchard,  which  will  pick  700  barrels,  was 
sold  for  $900.  I  would  place  the  crop  about 
40  per  cent  of  a  full  yield  of  prime  apples. 
I  have  been  out  two  days  with  a  buyer, 
but  people  are  not  generally  ready  to  sell. 
There  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  the  apples 
as  a  good  figure.  The  fungus  on  the  apples 
that  were  not  thoroughly  sprayed  will 
lessen  the  proportion  of  barreling  apples. 
Perhaps  the  excessive  wet  weather  has 
caused  this.  w.  R.  f. 

RushvUle,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  from  Delaware. 

The  early  Summer  apple  crop  is  going 
from  Delaware  at  good  prices;  40  to  80 
cents  per  bushel  is  now  being  paid  at  the 
railroad  stations.  Prices  were  better  a  lit¬ 
tle  earlier,  and  upon  the  whole  It  has  been 
a  profitable  crop.  In  a  short  time  peaches 
will  be  on  in  full  flow,  and  apples  will  be 
offered  in  small  quantities  only.  Late  ap¬ 
ples  will  be  above  the  average  in  quantity 
and  quality,  but  I  am  unable  to  estimate 
the  number  of  bushels.  Altogether,  early 
and  late,  the  crop  will  be  much  heavier 
than  last  year,  but  not  equal  to  that  of 
1900.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  offers  for 
orchards  of  late  or  Winter  fruit. 

WESLEY  WEBB. 

Del.  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Few  Apples  in  Virginia. 

The  prospect  for  this  year’s  apple  crop 
is  very  poor.  I  could  hardly  say  what  per¬ 
centage  there  will  be,  as  what  apples  there 
are,  are  very  irregular.  Some  of  our  large 
orchards  report  here  and  there -a  tree  with 
a  fairly  good  crop,  and  then  20  or  25  trees 
without  an  apple,  and  then  another  partly 
full.  Generally  speaking,  in  this  section 
(Albemarle  County,  one  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers)  the  crop  is  exceedingly  light  and 
scattering,  so  much  so  that  I  think  It 
might  be  said  to  be  practically  a  failure. 
From  what  I  have  heard  from  adjacent 
counties  along  this  Piedmont  and  in  the 
valley  sections,  the  same  conditions  exist. 
I  have  heard  of  no  buyers  traveling  around 
visiting  orchards,  and  conclude  they  have 
found  out  the  conditions.  I  have  met  one 
or  two  men  at  our  depot  inquiring  as  to 
prospects  who  took  the  next  train  away. 
One  of  these  men  offered  me  up  to  $6  per 
barrel  for  some  Summer  apples  I  had  last 
month.  WALTER  whately. 

Virginia  Horticultural  Society. 

Apple  Prospects  in  Illinois. 

In  southern  Illinois  the  apple  crop  for 
this  year  is  estimated  at  75  per  cent. 
Northern  Illinois  has  not  yet  become  an 
apple  producing  section,  and  it  will  have 
to  buy  apples  for  home  consumption.  In 
the  middle  section  of  Illinois  and  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Iowa  some  experts  estimate 
the  crop  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  35  per  cent  will  come 
much  nearer  to  the  mark.  There  are  a 
goodly  number  of  apple  growers  who  have 
given  the  best  of  attention  to  their  work 
and  their  efforts  have  had  a  telling  effect 
on  their  orchards.  Such  orchards  will 
yield  from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Many 
old  and  neglected  orchards  are  playing  out, 
however,  yet  this  effect  is  being  measur 
ably  overcome  by  the  many  new  orchards 
constantly  coming  into  bearing,  and  they 
are  strong  and  superior  successors.  There 
is  an  unqualified  assurance  that  there  will 
be  a  larger  and  better  crop  of  apples  this 
coming  Fall  season  than  there  has  been  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  Summer  ap¬ 
ples  sold  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel  in  the 
orchard.  It  is  almost  too  early  to  fix  the 
price  for  Fall  and  Winter  apples,  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  they  will  sell  from  $1  to 
$1.50  per  barrel  in  the  orchard. 

JAMES  HANDLEY. 

Miss.  Valley  Apple  Growers’  Ass’n. 

Fruit  Conditions  in  Maine. 

The  season  has  been  a  very  peculiar  one 
thus  far.  Although  the  snow  went  off 
early  the  Spring  was  late  and  wet,  and 
there  was  much  trouble  In  getting  in  crops. 
Many  were  put  in  so  late  that  only  the 
most  favorable  conditions  from  now  on 
will  secure  a  good  crop.  In  some  cases 
land  intended  for  corn  was  planted  to 
something  else.  July  was  a  very  cloudy 
month,  and  haying  at  the  present  time 
(August  1)  is  hardly  more  than  well  under 
way.  The  past  week  has  been  very  favor¬ 
able  and  people  are  rushing  the  work  along 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  hay  is  coming  in 
very  well,  and  pasturage  has  been  unusual¬ 
ly  good.  The  grass  has  been  abundant, 
and  there  have  been  comparatively  few 
insects  to  annoy  either  stock  or  plants. 
As  to  fruit,  the  strawberry  crop  was  light, 
the  first  cause  being  the  heavy  rains  in 
December,  that  caused  the  plants  to  win¬ 
terkill  badly  where  they  were  not  protect¬ 
ed,  and  most  were  not  protected;  then  for 
some  reason  the  remaining  plants  did  not 
mature  as  much  fruit  as  was  expected. 
Raspberries  and  blackberries  are  good; 
currants  and  gooseberries  are  also  fairly 
good,  though  the  freeze  in  May  hurt  them 
in  some  parts  of  the  State.  Cherries  and 
plums  are  both  short.  There  was  early 
promise  of  a  fair  crop  of  apples,  out  pres¬ 
ent  indications  do  not  show  more  than  50 
per  cent.  The  trees  are  looking  fine,  and 
have  not  been  affected  by  insects  to  any 
extent,  so  that  another  year  the  trees  will 
be  in  fine  condition  for  a  crop  of  fruit.  The 
high  price  of  apples  last  year  has  encour¬ 
aged  the  fruit  growers  very  much,  and 
orchards  have  received  more  than  usual 
care.  d.  h.  knowlton. 

Sec’y  Maine  Pomological  Society. 


The  powder  puff  may  help  to  hide  the 
ravages  of  time  but  it  avails  little  to  hide 
the  ravages  of  disease.  When  the  face 
is  disfigured  by  eruptions,  the  treatment 
must  go  below  the  surface  to  the  blood, 
which  is  corrupt  and  impure. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
cures  disfiguring  eruptions  which  are 
caused  by  impure  blood.  It  cures  scro¬ 
fulous  sores,  erysipelas,  boils,  pimples, 
eczema,  salt-rheum  and  other  eruptive 
diseases  which  impure  blood  breeds  and 
feeds. 

« I  was  troubled  with  eczema  from  the  crown 
of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,”  writes  Mr*. 
Ella  Quick,  of  Cass  City,  Tuscola  Co.,  Mich. 
■Could  not  walk  at  times  nor  wear  my  shoes. 
Thought  there  was  no  help  for  me — at  least  the 
doctor  said  there  was  none.  I  went  to  see 
friends  at  Christmas  time  and  there  heard  of 
the  good  that  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  had  done  for  them,  and  was  advised  to 
try  it  at  once.  For  fear  that  I  might  neglect  it 
my  friend  sent  to  the  village  ana  got  a  bottle 
and  made  me  promise  that  I  would  take  it.  I 
had  been  getting  worse  all  the  time.  I  took 
thirteen  bottles  of  the  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  ’  and  ten  vials  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pel¬ 
lets,  and  used  ‘  All-Healing  Salve,’  which  made 
a  complete  cure.  It  was  slow,  but  sure.  I  was 
taking  the  medicine  about  eight  months. 

«I  would  say  to  all  who  read  this;  try  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  before  wast¬ 
ing  time  and  money.” 

The  sole  motive  for  substitution  is  to 
permit  the  dealer  to  make  the  little  more 
profit  paid  by  the  sale  of  less  meritorious 
medicines.  He  gains  ;  you  lose.  There¬ 
fore  accept  no  substitute  for  ”  Golden 
Medical  Discovery." 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  cleanse  the  clogged 
system  from  accumulated  impurities. 


Guessing  Weights  is  a  Gamble 


OSGOOD  SCAI.K  CO.,  103 


You  lose.  The  other  fellow  wins. 
Hetter  for  both  in  the  long  run  to 
deal  by  honest  weight.  Our  scales 
are  so  reasonable  and  terms  so 
liberal  you  can  afford  to  do 
business  on  a  business  basis. 
Catalogue  free. 

Central  St.,  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 


SILOS 


Round,  of  Any  Size,  and  all 
Machinery  Needed. 

O.  D.  Harder,  Coblesklll.  N.  Y- 


DON’T  IT  TAKE 


a  pretty  good  fence  to  stand  the  trials  the  PAGE  has 
sueeosstully  withstood  for  so  many  years? 

I*  A  OK  MOVES  MIKE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICII. 


DUPLEX  Machine 

The  only  successful  field  fence  maker.  Ball 
Bearing,  Automatic,  simple,  life-lasting. 

A  Child  Can  Operate  It. 

A  level  headed  boy  can  take  it  apart  and 
put  It  together.  It  makes  most  perfect 

Fence  at  Coat  of  Wire. 

Mnchlni-  sent  on  Trinl.  Plain  and  Barbed 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
BoaD 92  Muncie,  Indiana. 


“  We’ll  Be  There” 

HIT  1  ■  L-b=j&=E-JE;-t  :j:-|H 
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V>At  the  STATE  FAlRS-i  to  SHOW1  a  fence  made 
ENTIRELY  of  all  HARD  SPUING  W1  RE-the  heav¬ 
iest,  strongest  wire  FENCE  known.  Will  be  looking 
tor  agents.  Meet  us— get  terms. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Jumper 


be  UAOd 
?or  other 
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-urj/c*- 


■  uses  out  ww  fi 
©lino.  Is  ohipp 
crated  eosaplcfc 
■<  erected,  all  coos 
lions  made.  Easy  to  start,  a 
one  can  operate  it.  2v« 
one  fuaranteed.  Other 
up  to  50  H.  P.  Send  tor  a 
alog.  Weber  Gas  4  Oasoli 
Engine  Co_  Box  ll 
Kansas  Otar.  1 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

kerosene  Engines.  Sizes.  1  to  60  H.P 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Known.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIKTZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  Now  York. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

i  t  r*  r  rv  A*»y  fi»c« 

|  Xp  1 1  By  Any  One 
OaILI/  For  Any  Pnrpone 

Statlonarles,  Portables,  Unglues 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  an* 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


HANDLING  SECOND-CROP  CLOVER. 

What  shall  I  do  with  a  second  crop-  of 
Red  clover,  provided  it  does  not  have  suffi¬ 
cient  seed  in  it  to  cure  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  seed?  I  have  about  seven  acres 
of  heavy  clover  nearly  ready  for  cutting. 
If  I  continued  raising  wheat  the  second 
crop  would  be  plowed  under.  Early  in  the 
Spring  of  1901  the  wheat  on  it  looked  good 
for  200  bushels,  but  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  farm,  nearly  100  years,  the 
Hessian  fly  came,  and  left  me  only  40  bush¬ 
els.  No  animal  is  allowed  to  run  on  the 
farm  except  hens,  or  I  should  pasture  it. 
I  have  pursued  this  course  for  10  years, 
and  propose  to  continue  it.  Does  it  im¬ 
prove  the  soil  much  to  let  the  second  crop 
lie  and  rot  upon  the  ground,  or  is  it  better 
to  cut  and  sell  it,  getting  only  a  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  crop? 

East  Pembroke.  N.  Y.  w.  e.  b. 

If  W.  E.  B.  is  to  discontinue  raising 
wheat,  corn,  etc.,  he  will  need  live  stock 
upon  his  farm.  Of  course  if  the  clover 
remains  upon  the  land  some  benefit  will 
follow;  not  enough,  however,  to  offset 
its  value  for  feeding  if  live  stock  is  to 
he  kept.  Usually  the  second  crop  is  not 
valuable  for  market  on  account  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  curing.  No  food  will  bring  more 
satisfactory  results  when  fed  to  milch 
cows.  I  would  much  prefer  to  take  the 
milk  out  of  it  and  have  the  manure  left, 
than  to  have  only  the  manurial  effect 
of  the  crop  upon  the  ground.  If  a  grass 
crop  is  to  follow  another  year  and  a 
small  amount  of  Timothy  seed  was  sown 
when  seeding,  as  good  a  crop  will  follow 
if  the  second  crop  is  removed.  We  have 
just  cut  the  hay  from  a  field  where  a 
portion  of  the  second  crop  was  left,  and 
see  no  difference  in  the  crop  this  year, 
which  is  more  than  75  per  cent  Tim¬ 
othy.  A  basic  principle  underlies  this 
question.  It  is  not  alone  what  to  do 
with  the  seven  acres  of  clover,  that  is 
really  a  small  matter,  but  what  is  to  be 
the  future  of  this  farm.  Many  have 
faced  the  same  problem,  which  proves 
again,  as  before,  that  outside  of  market 
gardening  some  kind  of  stock  is  useful, 
and  upon  most  farms  a  necessity.  They 
form  a  link  without  which  something 
seems  lacking.  Not  every  farmer  is 
adapted  to  dairying.  He  does  not  like 
to  be  tied  to  milking.  Then  make  beef 
or  mutton.  This  clover  crop  would 
make  good  beef  with  a  ration  of  corn 
added.  The  census  shows  the  drift  of 
farming  in  the  East.  New  York  again 
leads  in  milch  cows.  The  income  from 
milk  is  never  large,  but  it  never  stops, 
provided  food  is  supplied  to  good  cows. 
Crop  selling  does  not  require  such  con- 
•  tinuous  labor;  the  income  usually  comes 
all  at  once  when  it  does  come.  When 
disaster  comes,  like  the  case  mentioned, 
no  opportunity  is  offered  to  regain  the 
loss  until  another  year.  I  might  add 
that  a  heavy  crop  left  upon  the  ground 
might  smother  out  a  succeeding  crop. 
No  danger  will  follow  with  an  ordinary 
growth.  H.  E.  COOK. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  STAVE  SILO 
THAT  WILL  STAND. 

I  have  never  been  very  much  in  favor 
of  stave  silos.  While  admitting  them  to 
be  cheap,  and  better  than  none,  I  have 
seen  so  many  that  had  been  neglected, 
hoops  not  tightened  as  they  dried  out, 
which  a  gale  had  tumbled  into  a  shape¬ 
less  mass,  that  I  have  advised  inquirers 
to  put  up  something  more  substantial. 
In  building  a  silo,  as  in  all  other  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  farm,  I  believe  that  “what 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well,”  consequently  I  have  never  recom¬ 
mended  a  stave  silo,  but  recently  I  have 
been  over  into  another  county,  and  seen 
a  modification  of  a  stave  silo  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  all  right.  In  the  first  place,  get 
some  good  tough  oak  planks  two  inches 
thick  and  any  convenient  length.  Rock 
elm  will  do,  though  not  as  good  as  oak, 
take  it  to  mill  and  have  sawed  into 


strips  half  an  inclj  thick.  Decide  on  size 
of  silo  to  be  built.  Make  the  foundation 
of  concrete  a  little  larger  than  silo  is  to 
be  when  finished.  Set  a  stake  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  on  this  nail  a  piece  just  long 
enough  to  act  as  a  guide  in  setting 
scantling  when  erecting  sides.  For  sides 
use  l!£x4-inch  hemlock  of  any  desired 
length.  Set  these  up  on  diameter  of  silo 
perpendicular  and  to  the  bottom.  Three 
feet  and  seven  feet  up  nail  on  the  out¬ 
side  one  of  the  half-inch  strips  before 
mentioned,  being  sure  to  keep  the  circle 
regular.  This  will  keep  upright  pieces 
in  place  until  the  circle  is  completed. 
Now  put  on  each  hoop  so  started,  other 
half-inch  pieces  lapping  them  in  differ¬ 
ent  places  until  each  hoop  is  three 
inches  thick.  Now  commence  and  put  on 
other  hoops  in  same  way,  placing  them 
one  foot  apart  at  bottom  up  to  three-foot 
hoop,  16  inches  apart  from  there  to  the 
seven-foot  hoop,  then  increase  the  dis¬ 
tance  each  hoop  two  inches  until  the 
hoops  are  30  inches  apart,  at  which  dis¬ 
tance  they  should  be  kept.  If  staves  are 
to  be  spliced  it  should  be  done  on  a 
hoop.  When  this  is  done  a  silo  will  be 
made  of  l^x-l-inch,  thoroughly  hooped 
with  wooden  hoops  2x3  inches.  The  in¬ 
side  should  now  be  covered  with  the 
best  quality  of  felt,  well  tacked  to  the 
staves.  On  this  spread  a  thick  coat  of 
thick  coal  tar  and  over  this  put  another 
thickness  of  felt,  while  tar  coating  is 
still  green.  Now  line  silo  with  %-inch 
Georgia  pine  ceiling,  nailing  thoroughly; 
coat  the  inside  with  two  coats  of  coal 
tar,  putting  on  the  first  quite  thin,  but 
using  all  the  w'ood  will  take  in,  and  sec¬ 
ond  coat  use  tar  as  thick  as  can  be 
spread.  Give  plenty  of  time  to  dry  be¬ 
fore  filling.  The  outside  may  be  boarded 
up  with  vertical  boarding,  or  it  may 
have  strips  nailed  on  hoops  and  be 
boarded  with  novelty  siding.  The  last 
will  be  the  stronger  and  look  the  better. 
If  the  hoops  are  well  nailed  to  the  staves 
when  being  made  we  shall  have  a  silo 
in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  staves 
to  shrink  or  get  loose.  If  the  vertical 
strips  are  nailed  on  outside  of  hoops  and 
on  these  a  covering  of  felt  is  put  before 
siding  is  put  on,  the  silo  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  frost-proof.  I  saw  several  silos 
of  this  construction,  some  of  which  had 
been  in  use  three  years,  and  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  they  were  as  good  as  when  first 
erected,  and  I  was  told  that  the  silage 
remained  perfect  to  the  very  outside. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


PUSHING  THE  CORN  CROP. 

Many  farmers  who  feed  animals  do 
not  get  nearly  so  much  out  of  this  crop 
as  they  might.  The  dairyman,  breeder 
or  feeder  who  does  not  use  tne  silo 
for  storing  his  corn  is  assuredly  not 
getting  the  best  out  of  it.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
in  an  ordinary  way  in  corn  grow¬ 
ing,  I  will  give  the  status  of  our  present 
corn  crop,  and  we  have  it  running  from 
that  which  has  just  been  planted  (July 
25)  to  roasting  ears  on  the  table,  and 
tons  of  it  going  into  the  cows’  racks. 
We  have  two  fields  of  a  large-eared, 
large-foddered  variety  growing  for  cur¬ 
ing  dry  and  husking,  to  be  fed  to  horses, 
hogs,  chickens,  cows  and  for  mush, 
muffins  and  the  other  recipe-book  dain¬ 
ties.  These  fields  were  planted  on  ma¬ 
nured  sods,  and  about  200  pounds  of 
superphosphate  drilled  in  with  the  corn 
in  the  row.  It  will  make  a  great  crop  of 
corn.  In  it  we  have  now  just  sprouting 
a  fine  set  of  Crimson  clover.  This  will 
be  plowed  down  next  Spring,  after  being 
manured  during  the  Winter,  for  pota¬ 
toes,  oats  and  peas,  tomatoes  or  silage 
corn.  Then  we  have  six  acres  for  silage 
just  coming  in  tassel,  planted  as  the 
other,  except  Crimson  clover  was  plow¬ 


ed  down  instead  of  sod.  This  patch  was 
in  tomatoes  last  year.  It  will  make  20 
tons  of  silage  to  the  acre.  There  are  12 
acres  more  for  silage  now  three  or  four 
feet  high,  that  was  planted  after  rye  was 
cut  for  hay,  and  it  is  now  growing  so 
fast  that  I  had  to  make  the  foot  varia¬ 
tion  in  its  height  to  keep  up  with  it. 
The  Adams  Early  sugar  corn  that  was 
planted  early  for  soiling  has  been  fed, 
and  a  second  crop  of  Evergreen  drilled 
in  the  ground  from  which  the  Adams 
was  removed,  between  the  rows.  We 
like  this  better  than  plowing  again.  This 
is  up  well  enough  to  have  had  a  deep 
cultivation.  Most  of  its  cultivation  now 
will  be  with  the  weeder.  We  have,  also. 
Evergreen  sugar  corn  more  than  a  foot 
high  that  was  put  in  after  oats  and  peas. 
This  ground  was  manured  after  the  oats 
and  peas  were  plowed,  and  superphos¬ 
phate  drilled  with  corn  in  row.  Most 
of  the  corn  from  this  will  go  to  market 
for  late  roasting  ears,  and  the  fodder 
into  the  silo.  The  corn  just  planted  is 
Evergreen  also,  and  will  be  used  as  the 
other. 

The  Evergreen  we  are  soiling  and  eat¬ 
ing  now  will  be  followed  by  millet  with¬ 
out  plowing  the  ground.  All  the  other 
that  is  not  in  Crimson  clover  will  either 
go  in  wheat  or  into  rye.  The  rye  will 
be  plowed  down  or  made  into  hay  as  we 
wish  next  Spring.  If  we  had  not  had  a 
satisfactory  hay  crop  we  would  have  had 
some  of  our  clover  stubble  plowed  im¬ 
mediately  after  mowing  anu  planted  in 
corn  for  corn  hay;  rows  30  or  36  inches 
apart,  north  and  south,  and  a  bushel  of 
common  corn  to  the  acre.  I  have  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  value  of  corn  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  I  give  it  every 
manifestation  of  that  faith.  I  grow  it 
as  abundantly  as  I  can,  as  my  outline 
will  show,  and  I  feed  it  liberally,  and 
do  not  have  a  protein  fit  if  an  animal 
gets  fat.  All  over  the  country  I  see  so 
many  cows  and  hogs  and  horses  and 
men  that  could  eat  much  more  of  our 
greatest  crop.  w.  f.  m’sparran. 

Pennsylvania. 


Utilizing  Corn. — The  daily  papers 
tell  of  a  so-called  “new  invention”  for 
making  one  bushel  of  corn  go  as  far  as 
two: 

The  device  consists  of  a  large  galvanized 
iron  case,  witli  drawers,  to  serve  as  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  shelled  corn,  each  drawer 
having  a  capacity  of  half  a  bushel.  On  the 
top  and  on  four  sides  of  the  case  is  placed 
common  moss,  such  as  may  be  gathered  in 
the  woods.  The  moss  is  three  inches  thick, 
land  is  compressed  so  as  to  form  a  huge 
sponge  for  the  retention  of  water.  It  is 
thoroughly  dampened,  and  in  this  moist  at¬ 
mosphere  the  corn  begins  to  sprout  almost 
immediately.  In  four  days  the  hard  grain 
is  converted  into  a  mass  of  tender  sprouts, 
fed  by  the  softened  pulp.  It  is  then  ready 
for  feeding  to  live  stock  or  poultry.  The 
claims  made  for  this  process  are:  It  in¬ 
creases  the  weight  by  the  growth  of  the 
grain  up  to  100  per  cent;  renders  the  grain 
wholly  digestible  and  nutritive;  brings  to 
the  grain,  by  chemical  changes,  valuable 
food  elements  not  otherwise  obtained;  aids 
digestion  of  other  foods  with  which  the 
grown  grain  comes  in  contact;  supplies  the 
best  tonic  that  can  be  given  to  animals; 
converts  corn,  the  great  stock  feeding  ma¬ 
terial,  Into  the  ideal  food  for  poultry  and 
all  young  growing  stock,  and  supplies  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  a  food  to  all  ani¬ 
mals  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  pastures  of  Summer. 

In  brief,  be  sprouts  the  corn!  Corn 
put  into  the  silo  is  probably  just  as  di¬ 
gestible.  In  any  event  with  hogs  follow¬ 
ing  the  cattle  there  will  be  little  loss. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Fnr  Q  9 1  Ot~‘ JEKSEY  BULL  CALVES,  descended 
I  Ol  dale  from  cows  that  have  made  the  larg¬ 
est  butter  tests  that  have  ever  been  made— Princess 
2d,  46  pounds  12k>  ounces,  and  Mary  Anne  of  St. 
Lambert,  36  pounds  12J4  ounces.  Write  for  prices 
and  pedigree.  A.  8.  BEKKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.J. 


Far  Cala_Flne  Keg.  GUERNSEY  Bu11.2  years 
•  Ol  ddlC  old,  large,  well-placed  rudlmen- 
taries.  rich  hide,  good  stock.  Send  for  pedigree  to 
WM.  T.  GILLESPIE,  Route  2,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHDRST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sal© 


—PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE 
Swine  and  SCOTCH  COLLIE 


PUPS  from  registered  stock. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAXjS 

The  high-bred  herd  of  Holsteln-Frlesluns  at 
the  MAPLES  STOCK  FARM,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Address  WM.  ROOD,  Proprietor. 


PHENANGO  VALLEY  8TOCK  FARM8,  Greene, 
v-'  N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Foland-China  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  16  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  in  season. 


DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS ‘SS: 

winners.  FLORA  V.  SPENCER,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 


O  I  Registered  Red  Polled  Bull 
■  Odlv  three  years  old. 

J.  O.  BARKSDALE,  Red  Hill,  Va. 


Ohropshire  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs,  eligible  toregister 
^  Prices  right.  Also  Berkshire.  C.  White  and  P. 
China  pigs,  4  mos.  old.  W.  A.  LOTHKR8,  Lack,  Pa. 


Dorset  Ram  Lambs 


of  highest  type 
and  b  r e  e  d  1  n  g  , 
ready  for  delivery  now,  at  $10  to  $15  each.  Regis¬ 
tered  in  purchaser's  name. 

MAPLKMONT  8ARGENT,  Albany,  Yt. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  &?££ 

oog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
ak’ii.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Roseuviek,  Chester  Co.,  Ta. 


All  Oil  DA  A  A  ■  TQ  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
AnUUVtA  UUA  I  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  clr.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 


No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  Barm  Tip. 

BUY  ANGORA  COATS. 

For  Registered  Stock  address 
BOSWYCK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 
cently  bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


nr  API  »  Q  of  the  purest  breeding.  $5 
DCAULlw  up.  Send  for  list. 

8.  B.  ARTHURS,  Burkville.  Pa. 


H  g^  I  I  _  _  on  HENS  and  CHICK  8 

ueain  id  licd  »4  Page  Book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


fore  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

~wr  J  1  TTT  A  T»  Iff  O  U 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-sense  method* 
lot  expensive.  No  care,  ■© 
}*y.  FREE.  A  practical,  lll- 
lstrated  treatise  on  theabec^ 
ute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  11 
iou  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  241. 

Flemings  Bros.,  chemists, 
3alon  Stock  1  a rdj,  ChJe&ro.  I 


PAYS  AT  THE  SCALES 

nnW'T  CCPn  Tic*cs>  Lice  and  Microbes  on  your  profits.  They  eat 
U  U II  I  ILLU  pounds  and  dollars  off  each  animal.  Comfort  your  live 
stock  and  your  bank  account  withChloro-Naptholeum  Dip.  It  stops  what’s 
the  matter — stops  and  kills  everything  that  is  catching — kills  the  parasites 
that  carry  diseases. 


Ask  you  dealer  ;  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  send  to  us.  We  will  ship,  prepaid,  1  gal., 
$150-  2  gals.,  $3.00;  5  gals.,  $6.75.  Special  prices  in  larger  lots.  Accept  no  substi¬ 
tute.  There  is  nothing  “just  as  good"  as  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip.  Write  for  our  Free 
book,  “The  Preventive  Treatment,-’  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  or  Poultry. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  4  E.  59th  St..  N.  Y. 
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GAS  TAR  FOR  PAINTING. 

Tam  doing  some  now  building  in  addition 
to  my  silo.  I  am  advised  to  paint  the  silo 
with  gas  tar  to  protect  the  wood;  there  is  a 
regular  formula  of  tar  mixed  with  turpen¬ 
tine  so  it  will  dry.  Would  it  do  to  paint  all 
my  barns  with  it;  I  would  trim  with  white 
and  green?  Will  it  protect  the  wood  as  well 
as  paint?  Will  it  lose  color  and  look  worse 
than  yellow  or  Indian  red?  I  do  not  like 
the  two  last  colors  because  they  grow  so 
dingy,  and  think  lighter  colors  not  suit¬ 
able  or  economical.  The  tar  would  be  very 
cheap  and  it  seems  to  me  I  would  like  the 
color  if  it  would  look  like  tarred  roofing 
and  stay  so.  and  also  protect  the  wood  as 
well  as  paint.  Has  the  thing  ever  been 
tried  to  your  knowledge?  What  can  you 
say  concerning  my  scheme  for  economy? 

M.  A.  R. 

I  have  not  used  coal  tar  paint  on  the 
outside  of  a  building.  We  painted  two 
silos  about  19  years  ago,  making  the  ap¬ 
plication  while  hot  and  had  no  trouble 
in  making  it  stick  fast.  Using  on  the 
outside  would  be  entirely  different.  You 
will  observe  that  where  this  paint  is 
put  upon  roofs  where  subjected  to  heat 
and  sun  the  body  seems  soon  to  come 
out  of  it  and  only  through  fiequent  re¬ 
painting  is  the  roof  kept  sound.  It 
would  probably  last  longer  upon  the 
silo.  I  should  not  care  to  use  it  on  a 
good  barn  or  outbuilding.  Try  it  on  the 
back  side  first.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  paint 
cheaper  and  better  in  the  end  for  out¬ 
building  than  English  Venetian  red 
ground  in  oil,  with  white  trimming. 
The  appearance  is  attractive.  It  is  not 
delicate  like  the  lighter  colors  and  is 
much  more  durable.  Do  not  put  on 
more  than  one  coat  at  first.  This  paint 
will  stand  mixing  thicker  than  ordinary 
dry  red  paint  without  coming  off  after 
a  short  time,  and  so  the  single  coat  will 
appear  nearly  equal  to  a  double  coating. 
We  have  a  barn  painted  in  this  way  in 
1888 — one  coat.  In  1894  another  coat 
was  put  on  and  it  is  in  good  condition 
to-day.  Another  building  was  painted 
a  single  coat  three  years  ago,  and  an 
observer  would  credit  the  statement 
that  two  coats  were  put  on  instead  of 
one.  Our  experience  with  exceedingly 
cheap  paints  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
We  have  a  quantity  of  “cold-water” 
paint  on  hand  at  present  which  is  to  be 
experimented  with.  n.  e.  cook. 


Clay  and  Gravel  for  Stable  Floors. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  saw  an  article 
written  by  J.  S.  Woodward  teliing  how  to 
construct  a  floor  of  blue  clay  and  gravel. 
Would  he  still  recommend  .a  floor  for  cat¬ 
tle  made  of  this  material,  and  if  so,  will 
he  give  directions  for  construction? 

Belmont,  N.  Y.  w.  b.  w. 

I  have  not  changed  my  mind  regard¬ 
ing  the  value  of  a  floor  for  stable  made 
or  clay  and  gravel.  Especially  would 
I  recommend  such  a  floor  where  one 
has  a  reasonable  amount  of  straw  or 
other  bedding.  To  make  such  a  floor 
procure  the  best  and  toughest  clay  ob¬ 
tainable,  and  clean  coarse  gravel,  that 
having  small  stones  up  to  size  of  corn. 
Drive  down  into  the  ground  stakes  made 
of  some  durable  wood  two  inches  square 
and  long  enough  to  be  very  solid  and 
stick  out  of  ground  10  inches.  If  one 
can  get  old  iron  pipe  1 %  to  two  inches 
in  size  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  much 
better  than  stakes.  On  the  side  of  these 
stakes  or  pieces  of  pipe,  next  to  manure 
gutter  or  walk,  set  up  a  2x10  or  12-inch 
plank  digging  down  into  the  ground  so 
the  top  will  come  just  even  with  top  of 
stakes  or  pipe.  Bolt  these  planks  to  the 
stakes  or  pipe  at  the  top.  Now  fill  in  to 
within  five  inches  of  the  top  of  plank 
with  small  stones  or  dirt.  Stones  are 
the  best.  On  this  spread  the  clay  and 
gravel  mixed  two-thirds  clay  and  one- 
third  gravel,  well  mixed,  and  made  of 
the  consistency  of  thick  mortar.  Tamp 
it  down  so  as  to  be  a  little  above  top  of 
plank.  Leave  until  it  begins  to  show 
cracks  in  the  surface  and  then  ram  it 
down  with  a  rammer  made  of  the  end 
of  4x4  scantling,  into  which  a  handle 
is  inserted.  It  should  be  rammed  every 
day  until  it  no  longer  shows  any  cracks. 
If  well  made  of  good  material,  when 


thoroughly  dry  it  will  be  nearly  as  dur¬ 
able  as  a  floor  made  of  the  best  cement 
and  be  much  more  pleasant  for  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  stand  on.  j.  s.  woodward. 


Believes  in  Wyandotte  Poultry. 

L.  H.  K.,  Union  Center,  N.  Y.,  makes 
a  statement  in  regard  to  Leghorns  that 
does  not  agree  with  my  experience.  For 
a  number  of  years  I  kept  both  Leghorn 
and  Wyandotte  fowls  (Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Silver  Laced 
Wyandotte)  and  I  found  I  could  keep 
the  Wyandottes  on  the  same  amount  of 
feed  as  the  Leghorns,  and  occasionally 
was  compelled  to  feed  them  less  than 
the  Leghorn,  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  too  fat.  My  fowls  were  in 
small  runs.  It  is  possible  on  unlimited 
range  the  Leghorn  would  require  less 
food  than  the  Wyandotte;  I  cannot  say 
as  to  that.  I  have  had  pullets  of  both 
breeds  hatched  nearly  at  the  same  time 
commence  laying  on  the  same  day.  I 
have  always  been  an  admirer  of  the  Leg¬ 
horn,  but  find  more  good  qualities  in  the 
Wyandotte,  and  have  bred  them  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  past  two  years  and  believe 
they  can  produce  nearly  if  not  fully  as 
many  eggs  during  the  year  as  the  Leg¬ 
horn.  This  statement  is  made  with  the 
belief  that  L.  M.  K.  has  not  tested  the 
feed  and  egg  question  thoroughly,  or  at 
least  has  made  them  under  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  from  mine. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  j.  kniffin. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

1  think  the  milk  supply  is  equal  to  that 
of  last  year.  The  pastures  are  good.  I 
don’t  think  that  the  farmers  are  feeding 
as  much  grain  as  last  year;  they  are  feed¬ 
ing  mostly  bran  and  gluten.  There  has 
been  quite  a  lot  of  fodder  planted;  corn  and 
millet,  mostly  corn.  One  or  two  whom  I 
know  have  sown  millet;  it  is  looking  good; 
in  fact,  .all  of  the  grain  looks  well.  Milk 
and  butter  are  bringing  good  prices;  butter 
from  22  to  25  cents,  milk  three  and  six  cents 
per  quart.  The  outlook  for  all  grain  crops 
is  good;  prices  are  high.  j.  k.  l. 

Klnora.  N.  Y. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  rainfall  during  July 
cows  are  in  very  good  condition  and  the 
milk  supply  probably  up  to  the  average 
season,  although  at  present  the  quantity 
is  about  one-third  less  than  during  May 
and  June.  The  pastures  are  flush,  unless 
in  some  cases  overstocking  makes  them 
otherwise.  As  far  as  I  know  very  little  if 
any  grain  feed  is  being  used  to  produce 
milk.  Considerable  corn  fodder  and  occa¬ 
sionally  millet,  has  been  planted,  and  some 
for  early  feeding.  Small  acreage  of  oats 
sown  in  this  locality,  and  no  peas. 

Otisviile,  N.  Y.  g.  j.  b. 

The  outlook  in  this  section  for  milk  is  not 
good.  Milk  is  very  low,  cows  and  feed  very 
high.  A  change  of  some  kind  must  come. 
Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  holding  their 
own.  Haying  is  delayed  very  much  by 
cloudy  weather.  The  crop  is  better  than 
was  expected  early  in  the  season.  Corn 
fodder  is  raised  somewhat,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  former  years.  No  millet  sown  in 
these  parts.  Pastures  are  good,  better  than 
usual.  Milk  supply  is  about  as  last  year, 
but  no  money  in  it;  no  grain  used  for  cows 
this  season  of  the  year.  w.  s.  p. 

Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Our  cows  came  from  barn  to  pasture  last 
Spring  in  much  better  condition  than  in 
the  Spring  of  1901.  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer  was  very  cold  and  wet;  nothing  grew 
but  the  pasture,  consequently  the  milk  flow 
has  been  good  and  continuous.  There  has 
never  been  much  forage  sown  here,  though 


each  farmer  has  a  small  piece  of  fodder 
corn.  This  year  four  silos  have  gone  up, 
and  about  eight  acres  have  been  sown  of 
corn  to  fill  each.  I  have  one  of  them  on 
my  farm,  and  am  hoping  for  good  results. 
Since  July  4  the  weather  has  been  warmer, 
and  crops  are  coming  on.  Old  meadows 
are  poor;  new  seeded  very  good,  and  corn 
doing  well.  Haying  is  three  weeks  late. 

Gabriels,  N.  Y.  m.  a.  r. 

Is  the  milk  supply  equal  to  that  of  last 
year  at  this  time?  Yes,  •  better,  but  not 
equal  to  the  demand.  The  pastures  are 
good  for  this  time  of  year,  better  than  last 
year.  Farmers  are  not  feeding  much  grain, 
I  think;  prices  are  too  high.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  who  keep  cows  grow  more  or  less  fod¬ 
der  for  them.  This  county  furnishes  a  very 
good  market  for  milk,  much  of  it  being  de¬ 
livered  to  customers  by  the  producers, 
bringing  a  very  fair  price.  Dairy  farmers 
in  this  locality  are  almost  invariably  pros¬ 
perous,  .although  the  scarcity  of  good  help 
makes  the  business  very  confining  to  the 
owner.  c.  j.  w. 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

The  outlook  is  encouraging.  The  vield  of 
milk  compares  favorably  with  last  Sum¬ 
mer;  the  excessive  rains  have  kept  the  pas¬ 
tures  fresh  and  green.  I  believe  farmers 
generally  are  not  feeding  as  much  grain  as 
usual,  owing  probably  to  the  high  price  of 
feed,  but  more  people  are  raising  green 
crops  for  Summer  feeding  than  used  to  be 
the  practice.  The  acreage  of  corn  is  much 
larger  than  usual  this  year.  The  show  for 
grass  was  so  poor  in  the  Spring  that  much 
meadow  land  was  put  into  corn,  or  in  some 
cases  to  oats,  or  oats  and  peas  to  cure  for 
hay.  The  long-continued  wet  weather  is 
making  it  very  difficult  for  farmers  to  cure 
their  hay  crop,  and  much  that  has  been 
cut  has  been  badly  damaged  before  it  could 
be  secured.  A  new  cheese  factory  and 
creamery  combined  was  opened  in  our  vil¬ 
lage  this  Spring,  and  those  who  sell  milk 
are  getting  a  higher  price  this  season  than 
last.  w.  c.  l. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 


White  Cattle  Wanted. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  breed  of  white 
cattle?  If  so,  where  can  we  get  them?  We 
are  establishing  a  “White  Farm”  with  all 
stock  white.  w.  c.  d. 

West  Norwalk,  Conn. 

There  is  no  pure  white  breed  in  this 
country.  Some  Holsteins  are  nearly 
pure  white,  and  by  careful  selection  you 
might  pick  out  and  breed  white  animals. 
Families  of  Short-horns  contain  some 
white  specimens,  and  by  picking  them 
up  here  and  there  a  satisfactory  herd 
might  be  obtained.  We  are  told  of  a 
breed  or  class  of  cattle  in  Sweden  that 
is  nearly  or  quite  pure  white. 


Yield  of  a  Steer. — The  Kansas  Farmer 
prints  a  letter  from  Armour  &  Co.,  of 
Kansas  City,  in  which  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  appear.  This  is  the  way  a  1,200- 
pound  steer  would  be  disposed  of  in  the 
packing  house: 


Head,  feet  and  knuckles . 

Butter  fat  . 

Liver,  heart  and  lungs . 

Cheek  meat  and  tongue . 

Raw  tallow  and  entrails . 

Liquid  blood  . 

Paunch  and  contents . 

Lip  and  weasand  meat . 

Tail,  trimmings  and  casings 
Carcass  . 


Pounds. 
.,. .  75 

_  45 

...  SO 
...  35 

...  10 
. ..  84 

...  46 

. . .  106 
4 

...  1 
...  700 


Total 


1,200 


Carcass  will  yield— 


2  ribs  .  64 

2  loins  .  124 

2  rounds  and  rumps .  172 

2  chucks  .  239 

2  plates  .  55 

2  flank  suet,  etc .  45 


Total  .  699 


When  you  buy  a  McCormick  corn  bin¬ 
der  you  can  harvest  your  corn  crop 
easily,  quickly,  successfully,  and  your 
stalks  and  fodder  will  be  in  excellent 
shape  for  shredding. — Adv. 


la  the  only  horse  remedy  that  haa 
stood  out  with  special  prominence 
all  these  years.  C’ures  Spavins, 
Klnsrbnnes,  Splints,  Curbs  and 
all  Lameness.  $1.  a  boltle ;  f>  for 
•5.  All  druggists.  Unequaled 
for  family  use.  Book  “A Treatise 
on  the  Horse”  sent  free.  Address 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Enoabnrg  Fulls,  Vt. 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  Baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
haler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days'  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  GF.O.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qulnc-y.  Ill. 


15  TONS 
A  DAY 


Q<sense  CALF  FEEDER 

Icombinos  Bclentilic  ar  d 
practical  Ideas.  Over50,0U0 
i»  use.  No  valves  to  get 
clogged  and  foul.  Easily 
cleaned.  Nipples  are  re¬ 
enforced.  I're  vents  scours. 
Increases  digestive  eapac- 
]ity  in  tile  dairy  calf.  Makes 
Veal  worth  2c  per  lb.  more.  The  only  feederadopted 
by  Exp.  Sta.  Extra  gaia  on  one  culf  pays  for  two 
feeders.  Prevents  a  "set.  back”  from  the  “starving 
process.”  Sat  Inflict  ion  Guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Awarded  Gnld  Medal  at  Pau-Am.  Exp.  Sold  everywhere  In 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Piirc  $1.50.  Sent  postpaid  for  $2.00,  and  a&Oo  hox 
of  Cows  Relief  free,  that  will  euro  Caked  line  in  12  to  24  hours.  Heals 
sore  teats.  Send  for  descriptive  matter  and  22  roasons  for  using  feeder. 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  R,  l  yndon,  Vt. 


--  -  NO  SPAVINS  = 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  he  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


FLY  REMOVER 
and  LICE  KILLER 


RIPPLEY’S 

is  best  because  it  protects  Stock  from 
flies  and  other  insects  all  day.  while  in 
pasture  or  stable.  Fine  for  horses,  acts 
as  a  disinfectant;  cows  sprnyed  with  it 
give  25  per  cen  t  inoro  milk  and  aro  pro¬ 
tected.  Sold  under  a  guarantee.  Send 
ft. 00  for  sprayer  and  enough  mixturo  to 
protect  150  cows,  or  for$2.f>5  will  send 
sprayer  and  mixturo  onough  for  500 
oows.  Ask  your  homo  dealor  for  it.  Send 
for  oataloguo. 

JRIPPLKY  HARDWARE  CO.,  Mfra.,  Box  223,  Grafton,  111b. 


SHOO-FLY 


The 

Animals' 
FRIEND 

Kills  every  FLY  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest;  harmless  to  m&a 
and  beast.  Cures  all  sores  (beware  of  IMITATIONS  that  make 
sores).  Half  cent's  worth  saves  2  quarts  milk  and  much  llesh. 
Thousands  have  duplicated  10  to  50  gallons  7  consecutive  years. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  It,  send  us  $1 .00  for  Improved  Double 
Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  “8hoo-Fly  ”  to  protect  200  cows  ;  or 
send  50  cents  for  liquid.  Quart  FREE— to  those  naming 
IMITATION  they  have  used,  and  promising  to  pay  Express;  to 
these  will  send  a  spray  for  60c. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  00. 1005  Fail-mount  Ave.  Phila.  Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  SHOO-FLY  to  be  O.  K.— KniToa. 


CoW-FlY 

killer. 


Caftl*  ma,  b«  tpr*yt0 
tnct  of  l»»ct  t  <jj, 
*f*t.  Uwroittef  l»k« 
or  three  lime •  .  week 
The  Killer  can  alto  bo 
(o  a4«anUge  on 
hortet.  and  for  lulling 
Intacta  In  lh«  q.rden 

LfOCETI  4  BROTHER 


COW-FLY 

KILLER 

Agents'  Sample  and  Sprayer 
sent  on  receipt  of  $1.  It  will 
please  you  and  help  your 
stork.  Agents  Wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


DeUaVaL 

Cream  Separators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


We 
Have 
a. 

New 

Book 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR^ 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 
U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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WHY  DO  PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  DUY  THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  ? 

Because  they  know  that  they  will  have  one  then  that  possesses  more  of  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  cream  separator  than  any  other  make. 

I  hat  the  U.  S.  Skims  Cleaner  is  an  established  fact,  it  having  proved  its  superiority  in  this 
point  at  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy,  where  it  made  the  World’s  Record  of  .0138  for  an  average 
of  50  consecutive  runs,  which  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  make  of  separator  in  the  world. 

I  bat  the  U.  S.  is  more  durable  is  being  shown  daily  in  dairies  all  over  the  country  by  those 
who  have  used  other  makes,  hut  who  are  now  using  the  U.  S. 

That  the  U.  S.  is  more  simple  is  easily  seen  by  everyone  who  has  eyes. 

I  hat  the  U.  S.  is  the  safest,  with  its  gears  all  enclosed,  everyone  can  understand. 

That  the  U.  S.  is  easy  to  operate  is  testified  to  by  its  users. 

write 'for  STOSSES#  SSiSS"  of  users  certifying  the  truth  of  the  above  statements. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


Sciiool  Master:  “Well,  Tommy,  you 
were  not  present  yesterday.  Were  you 
detained  at  home  in  consequence  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather?”  Tommy: 
“No,  sir;  ’cause  of  the  rain.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Wot’d  that  tenderfoot  thet  came  here 
last  week  die  of?”  asked  Terror  Ike  of 
Stony  Gulch.  “Throat  trouble.  Th’ 
hoys  was  playing  throwin’  a  rope  over  a 
limb,  an’  he  got  his  head  caught  in  th’ 
noose.” — Baltimore  News. 

Citiman:  “Say,  Subbubs,  now  that 
you’re  a  sort  of  agriculturist  perhaps 
you  can  give  the  information  I  want. 
What  is  a  forget-me-not?”  Subbubs: 
“Why — er— It’s  a  piece  of  string  your 
wife  ties  arounu  your  finger  when  you 
go  in  town  on  an  errand.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Press. 

Benevolent  Old  Gentleman  (point¬ 
ing  a  moral  to  village  school-children): 
“Now,  why  do  I  take  all  the  trouble  to 
leave  my  house  and  come  over  here  and 
speak  to  you  thus?  Can  any  boy  tell 
me?”  Bright  Child  (innocently): 
“Please,  sir,  it’s  because  ye  like  to  hear 
yersel’  talk.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Children,”  said  Aunt  Mary,  “you 
have  a  new  little  brother.  He  came 
this  morning  while  you  were  asleep.” 
“Did  he?”  exclaimed  the  eldest.  “Then 
I  know  who  brought  him.”  "Who  was 
it?”  asked  Aunt  Mary.  “Why,  the 
milkman,  of  course.  I  saw  it  on  his 
cart,  ‘Families  supplied  daily.’  ” — Credit 
Lost. 

“There  is  a  good  deal  of  illiteracy 
around  here,  isn’t  there?”  asked  the 
man  from  the  North,  who  was  journey¬ 
ing  through  the  wilds  of  Arkansas. 
“Thar  used  to  be,  stranger,”  replied  the 
native  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  “but  them  confounded  revenue 
officers  have  done  busted  the  business 
plumb  up.” — Judge. 

“And  the  voltaic  current,”  continued 
the  lecturer,  “was  the  discovery  of 
Volta,  and  its  development  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  achievement  of  science.” 
A  still,  small  individual  hoisted  himself 
to  a  chair  in  the  rear  of  the  hall.  “Hold 
on  there,  Professor!  What  about  the 
earlier  discoveries  of  Noah?”  “I  don’t 
understand  you,  sir.”  “Then  brush  up! 
Didn’t  Noah  make  the  arc  light  on 
Mount  Ararat?” — Baltimore  News. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 

8 refits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
ranee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


‘BUZZARD” 

ed  and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 


everything,  cuts  lmv, 
straw,  ensilage,  shreds  fodder 
and  tills  tlie  silo  to  any  height ; 
all  done  by  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

Joseph  Dick 
Agricultural  Works, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


CHEAP  FEED. 


Experience  has  demonstrated  to  a  certainty! 
that  ensilage  Is  the 
cheapest  stock  food  on 
earth. 


The 


very  best 
and 

cheapest 
way  to 
prepare 
it  is  with 
the 

IN 


and  E3  A  L_  Ll  \A/ 1 IM 

Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutters.  Wh  .f  Because 
they  require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine 
made;  they  cut  faster,  are  easier  to  feedandoperate 
and  outwear  any  other  machine.  They  cut  4  conven¬ 
ient  lengths. Can  be  equipped  with  any  length  of  ele¬ 
vator.  Has  safety  fly  wheel  and  safety  treddle  lever. 
THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  SEEDING  DOWN  TO 

CRASS  OR  CRAIN 

ARK  MADE  BY 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


'as TORNADO 


All  Steel 


BOSTON. 
NEW  YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

BALTIMORE. 


BUFFALO. 

CLEVELAND. 


a  Be  sure  and  write  us  before  ordering  any  fertilizers.  4 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 


Roof  Proof 

That  M  F  Roofing  Tin  i*  the  best  roofing 
material  is  demonstrated  by  roof  proof  in  every 

city  and  town  of  the  whole 
land.  Here  is  a  bus¬ 
iness  block  fa- 


LAND  ROLLERS. 

Write  us 

for  Special 
Delivered 
Prices. 

W.  It.  IIARBISON  &  t  o.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Also  manufacturers  of  TORNADO  Feed  Cutters- 

ENSILAGE 
MACHINERY 

Before  you  spend 
your  money  find  out 
what  we  can  do  for  you. 
Can  furnish  cither 

BLOWERS  or 
CARRIERS. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  45 
Send  10c  for  PROF.  WOLL’S  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 

Address, The  E.W.  Ross  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


GUT 


AND 


mm 


it 


miliar  to  every 
resident  of 
Pittsburg.  It 
was  covered 
with 


GRIND 


Kn~r 


your  corn 
crop  with 
these 
machines. 


M  F  Roofing  Tin 

more  thaw  fifty  yean  ago,  and  has  bad  no  repairs. 

The  roof  is  as  sound  as  ever  to-day  and  good  for 

many  years  yet  Do  you  want  a  roof  that  will  not 

leak;  that  is  weatherproof  and  almost  wearproof? 

Aik  y<mr  xoefar  about  M  V  1m&i(  Tin 

M  /  W.  O.  QBONIMBYIR, 
w  wn"  I  Ournagla  Build  Ins,  Pittsburg. 

AMIIIIO/N  TIN  PLATE  OOMPANY.  New  York. 


rDI  AWING  M  A  US'  P  A  QY  After  years  of  patient  effort  we  have  perfected  and  hold  let- 
rLUYllilU  iUrtDL/  LnjI,  ters  patent  for  a  device  which  will  prove  a  greater  boon  to  the 
farmer  than  any  invention  of  the  age.  By  the  use  of  our  trucks  which  are 
easily  attached  to  any  beam  plow,  new  or  old.  a  furrow  uniform  in  width  and 
depth  can  be  secured.  Mr.  Shaffer,  of  Newtleld,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “It  is  remark¬ 
able  how  easy  the  truck  does  away  with  the  hard  labor  of  plowing."  If  you 
would  profit  bv  the  experience  of  everyone  who  has  used  them  you  would  not 
delay  a  day  in  ordering  a  set.  Our  new  trucks  are  guaranteed  perfect  in 
construction  and  operation.  Arms  malleable  iron.  Axle  chilled  steel. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Fast  seller  everywhere.  Big  money  for  workers.  No 
$5  a  Set.  charBe  for  territory.  WONDER  PLOW  CO.,  7  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND.  with  JACKSON  ’  si 'Sound 

-S'  '  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  45 years  we  have  been  making  these 

»  -|-i  ,  land  Sewer  Hpe.  Ked  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 

'  —  “  id  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  1’ile,  Ac.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 

Siueut  Ac.  Write  for  prices.  John  K.  Jackson,  70  3rd  Av.  Albany.  N.  Y, 


The  Scientific  Corn  Harvester 

J  saves  1 1  me,  labor  and  money.  Should  there  be 
|  danger  ot  frost  you  can  cut  your  whole  crop  of 
|  corn  in  time  to  save  It.  Safety  scats  and  safety 
I  shafts  protect  both  men  and  horse.  Don’t  knock 
I  ott  the  ears.  The 

Scientific  Sweep  Grinding  Mill 

Is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  made.  Best  for  the  I 
fanner,  feeder,  dairy  mini,  etc.  Crushes  and 
grinds  ear  coin  and  all  grains.  We  make  other 
grinders,  botli  sweep  and  power.  Don’t  buy  a  mill  | 
|  ot  anv  kinduntilyousendfor  our  new  catalog  It 

|  Mailed  free.  n  ,  THE  FOOS  MFC.  | 

CO., 

I  Springfield,  O. 


THE  AMERICAN 

Combined  Feed  Cutter  &  Shredder 

hnndlei  all  fodder  crope  and  eneilage.  Stationary  ortra,ella*  reed 
table.  Four aieee — 13,  16.  18  and  20  inchee.  Eight,  lef  toretralght 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Elevator*  or  special  Blower 
Outfit.  They  are  doubly  strong, 
durable,  fast  and  efficient.  Can 
be  used  mounted  or  unmounted. 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J  K.  WILDER  A  SONS, 

Bo 1 20  Monroe,  Michigan, 
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“FERTILIZER  FARMING”  TO  DATE. 

Some  Changes  in  Crops  and  Rotation. 

Part  II. 

In  a  former  article  I  referred  to  the  most  remark¬ 
able  features  o  f 
the  system  of 
farming  on  the 
Hewlett  farm.  The 
soil  is  light  and 
easily  wo  rked. 

F  e  r  t  i  1  i  zers  are 
used  at  the  rate  of 
3,000  pounds  per 
acre  on  potatoes.  I 
refer  to  these  fea- 
t  u  r  e  s  again  and 
again  because  they 
seem  to  me  out  of 
line  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  general  ly 
given  to  farmers. 

We  have  been 
taught  to  avoid 
light  soils  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  since 
it  is  said  that  they 
lack  “body”  and 
s  t  r  e  n  gt  h. 

Hewlett’s  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that 
these  light  soils 
are  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  They  are 
quick  and  warm, 
easily  worked  and 
may  be  tilled  in  a 
wet  season  within 
a  few  hours  after 
a  storm.  While 
not  naturally  as 
fertile  as  the  soils 
that  contain  clay 
they  give  up  fer¬ 
tility  quicker.  As 
a  trough  or  feed¬ 
ing  place  they  give 
the  plant  a  better 
chance  to  reach  its 
dinner.  It  is 
claimed  that  one 
great  value  of 
stable  manure  is 
that  it  introduces 
bacteria  to  the  soil 
— thus  filling  it 
with  n  e  c  e  s  s  ary 
life.  On  my  own 
heavy  and  cold 
soil  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  is  true, 
but  the  returns 
from  the  Hewlett 
farm  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  bac¬ 
terial  action  is  not 
so  necessary  on 
the  light  loams.  It 
must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Mr. 

Hewlett’s  plan  is  not  to  get  all  the  natural  fertility 
out  of  the  soil.  Farming  has  been  carried  on  for  two 
centuries  on  that  part  of  Long  Island.  He  plans  to 
put  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  into 
the  soil,  so  that  the  plant  can  make  them  over  into 


new  combinations,  which  are  worth  more  money.  For 
example,  a  ton  of  potatoes  will  take  out  of  uie  soil 
about  seven  pounds  of  nitrogen,  12  of  potash  and  three 
of  phosphoric  acid,  worth  a  little  over  $2,  and  pack 
around  this  “plant  food”  water  and  starch  enough  to 


sell  for  from  $15  to  $25.  When  a  manufacturer  is 
capable  of  showing  that  difference  between  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  finished  product  it  pays  to  house  him  well 
and  keep  him  supplied  with  the  best  of  material. 

Hewlett  &  Smith  do  both.  They  grow  8,000  or  more 


bushels  of  potatoes  each  year.  Mr.  Lewis  always 
plants  potatoes  after  corn,  but  on  this  farm  there  is 
no  definite  rotation,  and  the  potatoes  may  follow  corn 
or  rye  or  turnips,  or  another  crop  of  potatoes  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  ground  is  thoroughly  plowed  and  fitted, 

and  the  potatoes 
are  planted  i  n 
drills,  n  o  r  t  hern 
seed  now  being 
used.  I  asked  Mr. 
Hewlett  how 
much  fertilizer  he 
would  put  in  the 
drill.  He  said  that 
about  1,600  pounds 
per  acre  seems  to 
be  the  limit  in  the 
drill — the  remain¬ 
der  is  spread  from 
the  wagon  with  a 
shovel  and  har- 
rowed  in.  Of 
course  where  land 
is  rented  for  a 
short  time  only 
they  do  not  use 
the  full  3,0  0  0 
pounds  per  acre, 
for  a  fair  share  of 
that  heavy  dress¬ 
ing  is  intended 
for  the  grain  and 
grass  which  fol¬ 
low.  In  fact,  this 
application  does 
not  seem  so  heavy 
when  we  realize 
that  it  covers  four 
or  even  five  years! 
At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  vines 
were  very  thrifty. 
Mr.  Hewlett  uses 
the  dry  Bordeaux 
Mixture  andParis- 
green,  applying 
them  with  Paris- 
green  guns,  two 
or  more  men  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  back 
end  of  a  wagon, 
each  covering  two 
rows  as  the  wagon 
is  driven  through 
the  field.  Mr.Hew- 
lett  feels  sure 
that  the  dry  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  has 
prevented  the 
spread  of  blight 
and  increased  the 
vigor  of  the  vines. 
The  tubers  are 
plowed  out  with  a 
Planet  Jr.  potato 
plow,  and  picked 
up  by  the  bushel 
—two  cents  being 
the  usual  price. 
The  crop  is  work¬ 
ed  entirely  by  one-horse  cultivators,  as  Mr.  Hewlett 
believes  that  they  do  better  work  than  the  riders. 

We  have  heard  so-called  authorities  say  that  the 
corn  crop  is  a  “back  number”  on  light-soil  farms  at 
the  East.  Mr.  Hewlett  finds  it  one  of  his  most  pro- 
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Stable  farm  crops.  Prices  for  grain  are  now  very 
high — so  high  in  fact  that  an  acre  of  corn  brings  far 
more  money  than  an  acre  of  wheat.  The  stalks  are 
mostly  sold — the  same  as  rye  straw.  Hewlett  &  Smith 
have  a  feed  business;  an  engine  and  mill  for  grinding 
grain.  They  buy  oats  and  mix  with  their  corn  for 
grinding,  thus  obtaining  another  profit  on  the  corn. 

For  many  years  wheat  was  grown  on  this  farm,  but 
fair  trials  showed  that  rye  pays  better,  because  the 
straw  is  very  salable,  while  wheat  straw,  being 
shorter  and  more  brittle,  is  not  liked  by  horsemen. 
Of  course  many  farmers  will  shake  their  heads  at 
this  plan  of  selling  stalks  and  straw  away  from  the 
farm,  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  farm  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  fertility  and  producing  profitable  crops.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  cash  in¬ 
come  from  crops,  but  the  farm  pays  a  good  profit  and 
gives  a  larger  income  than  many  a  1,000-acre  western 
ranch.  A  ton  of  rye  straw  takes  from  the  soil  eight 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  15  oi  potash  and  four  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  This  will  cost  in  fertilizers  about  $2.25, 
while  the  straw  will  sell  for  $18  in  bundles  in  this 
market.  But  what  about  the  need  of  “humus”  or 
vegetable  matter?  Mr.  Hewlett’s  reply  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  repeated  trial  has  convinced  him  that  the 
stubble  of  the  rye  and  the  sod  of  the  grass  supply 
all  the  vegetable  matter  his  soil  requires  to  produce 
profitable  crops.  It  would  be  a  rather  foolish  wise 
man  who  would  tell  Mr.  Hewlett  that  science  says  he 
is  all  wrong  on  the  “humus”  question  in  the  face  of 
his  crops  and  his  bank  balance! 

Asparagus  has  come  to  be  a  leading  crop  on  this 
farm.  It  pays  well  and  the  acreage  will  be  increased. 
No  manure  has  ever  been  used  on  it.  Some  of  the 
stalks  are  tremendous,  and  yet  so  tender  that  they 
can  be  eaten  down  to  the  end.  Sweet  corn,  Lima 
beans  and  cabbage  are  new  crops.  They  all  help,  and 
can  be  put  in  here  and  there  as  desired.  The  big  mar¬ 
ket  wagon  goes  to  New  York  regularly,  and  all  these 
crops  help  to  make  up  a  load.  Many  bushels  of  car¬ 
rots  and  yellow  turnips  are  grown,  the  former  sold 
for  horse  feed  and  the  latter  for  human  consumption. 
The  turnips  pay  fairly  well  because  they  can  follow 
rye  or  an  early  crop.  One  great  advantage  these  Long 
Island  farmers  enjoy  is  the  smooth  hard  road  to  New 
York.  Mr.  Hewlett  says  that  a  fair-sized  team  can 
haul  7,000  or  8,000  pounds  over  this  road.  That  is 
hard  for  some  of  us  to  believe  who  live  in  rough  and 
hilly  sections,  where  the  roads  are  soft  and  stony. 
There  are  87  miles  of  smooth  road  in  that  one  Long 
Island  township.  It  probably  cost  more  to  build  these 
roads  than  all  the  real  estate  in  my  township  in  New 
Jersey  is  assessed  for! 

This  fertilizer  farm  is  a  busy  place  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  The  work  is  systemized  and  well  handled. 
Mr.  Smith  makes  his  headquarters  at  the  barn  where 
business  is  transacted,  while  Mr.  Hewlett  gets  out 
among  the  workers  and  visits  every  field  several 
times  each  day.  He  is  a  practical  farmer,  and  knows 
how  work  should  be  done.  If  a  plow  or  a  cultivator 
is  out  of  order  he  knows  how  to  fix  it  so  it  will  do 
good  work.  This  constant  and  thorough  supervision 
by  a  man  who  knows  his  business  is  what  makes  the 
farm  pay.  The  fact  that  a  farm  of  this  character, 
with  naturally  light  soil,  can  be  kept  in  good  heart 
and  a  high  state  of  fertility  by  selling  everything  that 
can  be  sold  away  from  it  and  depending  entirely  upon 
fertilizers  to  supply  plant  food  is  remarkable!  Why? 
Because  its  results  upset  ail  the  calculations  of  some 
of  our  wisest  writers!  It  would  be  a  mistaKe,  how¬ 
ever,  to  describe  this  system  and  say  nothing  about 
other  elements  which  are  equally  responsible  for  suc¬ 
cess.  The  location  is  ideal  for  this  sort  of  farming. 
It  might  fail  utterly  under  other  conditions.  The 
market  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Long  Island 
is  cut  off  in  a  way  that  gives  grain,  hay  and  straw  a 
tremendous  price.  Potatoes  and  other  products  from 
the  Island  have  a- reputation  which  always  gives  them 
an  advantage  over  others.  Last  and  most  important 
there  are  strong  and  clear  heads  back  of  this  enter¬ 
prise.  Mr.  Hewlett  says  he  does  not  believe  in  “home 
mixing.”  Yet  he  mixes  available  phosphate  from  the 
gray  matter  of  the  brain  in  every  handful  of  fertilizer 
that  enters  the  ground.  The  chemical  “phosphate” 
gives  the  plant  life — the  brain  phosphate  gives  it 
character.  h.  w.  c. 


THE  OR  APE  CURCULIO. 

In  recent  years  the  Grape  curculio  (Craponius 
enaequatio)  has  been  by  far  the  worst  insect  enemy 
with  which  grape  growers  of  central  West  Virginia 
have  had  to  deal.  In  1899  the  entire  crop  of  both  cul¬ 
tivated  and  wild  varieties  was  destroyed.  In  1900  the 
loss  was  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  crop, 
while  during  the  past  season  of  1901  the  curculio 
again  destroyed  the  fruit  of  all  varieties  except  where 
protective  measures  were  used  or  where  the  vines 
grew  in  the  most  favored  locations.  The  adult  insect 
is  an  inconspicuous  little  dark  brown  or  gray  beetle, 


one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  which  appears  upon  the 
vines  about  the  middle  oi  June,  and  at  once  com¬ 
mences  to  feed  sparingly  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves.  As  compared  with  the  Plum  curculio  it  is 
smaller,  shorter  in  proportion  to  length,  is  quicker  to 
fly  or  hop,  has  the  same  habit  of  “playing  possum” 
and  falling  to  the  ground  when  uisturbed,  and  makes 
the  same  shrill  squeaking  sound  when  held  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  or  otherwise  confined.  In  about 
two  weeks  after  its  first  appearance  egg-laying  be¬ 
gins  and  continues  from  four  to  five  weeks.  How 
many  eggs  each  female  may  lay  or  over  how  long  a 
period  oviposition  may  extend  with  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  I  have  not  determined.  In  one  instance  I  ob¬ 
served  a  female  ovipositing  on  August  17,  this  would 
indicate  that  either  it  takes  a  female  several  weeks 
to  lay  her  quota  of  eggs,  or  that  some  of  the  beetles 
emerge  from  hibernation  much  later  than  others.  In 
ovipositing  the  beetle  punctures  the  skin  of  the  grape 
with  its  snout  and  without  enlarging  the  hole  through 
the  skin  it  eats  out  quite  a  cavity  within  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  egg.  This  cavity  is  doubtless  made  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  fruit  from  crushing  the  egg 
or  young  grub,  an  act  of  intelligence  similar  to  that 
shown  by  the  Plum  curculio  in  cutting  the  semi¬ 
circular  incision  around  its  egg.  Oviposition  then 
takes  place  through  the  small  puncture  in  the  skin, 
but  one  egg  being  inserted,  which  is  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  cavity  at  the  point  farthest  from  the  en¬ 
trance.  After  the  ovipositor  is  removed  either  a  se¬ 
cretion  of  the  insect  or  the  juice  from  the  grape  dries 
and  hardens  in  the  puncture  of  the  skin,  thus  sealing 
up  the  entrance  to  the  chamber  during  incubation. 
In  four  or  five  days  a  whitish  grub  hatches  from  the 
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egg.  The  grub  is  footless  and  has  a  large  yellow  or 
brown  head.  It  at  once  tunnels  into  the  center  of 
the  fruit,  where  for  about  two  weeks  it  feeds  upon  the 
seeds  and  softer  part  of  the  grape.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  it  is  full  grown  and  leaves  the  grape,  entering 
the  ground,  where  it  changes  to  a  pupa  from  which 
the  beetle  escapes  in  about  four  weeks.  The  young 
beetles  spend  the  remaining  portion  of  warm  weather 
upon  the  vines,  where  a  number  of  them  may  often 
be  seen  upon  a  single  leaf  busily  engaged  in  feeding 
upon  the  green  tissue  of  the  upper  surface.  With  the 
beginning  of  cold  weather  they  leave  the  vines  and 
hibernate,  passing  the  Winter  in  the  adult  form.  The 
infested  grapes  usually  drop  to  the  ground  before  the 
larvae  are  full-grown,  and  are  somewhat  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  rot  than  the  uninfested  fruits,  yet  many  of 
them  will  remain  firm  until  after  the  larvae  have 
quitted  them.  I  have  never  observed  them  in  either 
the  adult  or  larval  form  feeding  upon  any  other 
vegetation  than  the  grape.  They  show  but  little 
preference  for  any  particular  varieties,  the  tough¬ 
skinned  wild  sorts  being  no  freer  from  attack  than 
the  tender-skinned  Diamond  or  Winchell,  and  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  of  one  vine  will  suffer  less  than  that 
of  another  is  probably  due  to  some  peculiarity  of  loca¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  any  varietal  resistant  qualities. 

During  the  month  of  August  last  year  I  found  many 
of  the  curculio  grubs  which  were  being  destroyed  by 
the  larvfe  of  a  small  Braconid  parasite,  but  this 
check  was  not  sufficient,  for  later  on  the  young  brood 
of  beetles  appeared  in  force,  and  the  entire  grape 
foliage  in  many  places  was  given  a  brown  or  scorched 
appearance  by  the  numbers  of  peculiar  marks  made 
on  the  leaves  by  them  in  feeding.  But  little  thorough 
work  has  been  done  here  in  the  way  of  combating 
this  insect,  and  the  fact  that  it  breeds  upon  the  wild 
grape,  and  flies  so  readily  from  one  point  to  another 
will,  I  fear,  render  it  a  difficult  pest  to  control,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regions  where  wild  grapes  abound.  The 


beetles  may  be  jarred  from  the  vines  on  to  a  sheet 
or  other  device  similar  to  those  used  in  catching  the 
Plum  curculio,  but  the  method  of  training  the  vines 
as  usually  practiced  would  render  this  impracticable. 
My  experiments  in  spraying  the  vines  with  Paris- 
green  after  the  young  brood  of  beetles  has  appeared 
have  been  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  in  large  vine¬ 
yards  the  insects  can  be  held  in  check  in  this  way. 
Bagging  the  clusters  affords  perfect  protection,  if 
done  in  time,  and  this  is  the  method  which  I  have 
used.  Late  in  June  or  when  the  grapes  are  about  one- 
fourth  grown  one-pound  bags  of  tough  paper  are 
pinned  around  the  clusters,  and  left  on  until  the 
grapes  are  ripe.  I  prefer  the  one-pound  bags  to  a 
larger  size,  for  they  are  more  convenient  to  place,  and 
it  is  rare  that  a  cluster  grows  large  enough  to  burst 
one  of  them.  fred  e.  brooks. 

French  Creek,  W.  Va. 


C.  F.  BARBER— A  VETERAN  FARMER. 

We  continue  our  list  of  farmer  friends  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  by  printing  at  Fig.  232  a  good  likeness  of  Chas. 
F.  Barber,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  The  following  notes  are 
from  one  who  knows  him  well: 

“Mr.  Barber  was  80  years  of  age  on  April  19,  1902, 
and  has  been  a  reader  of  and  a  subscriber  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  since  its  evolution  from  the  chrysalis  condition 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
district  school  of  his  native  town — Colebrook,  Litch¬ 
field  Co.,  Conn.,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  having  mas¬ 
tered  the  ‘English  Reader,’  ‘Smith’s  Grammar,’  01- 
ney’s  Geography  and  ‘Dabol’s  Arithmetic.’  He  was  a 
farmer  from  boyhood,  among  the  New  England  rocks 
on  that  Colebrook  farm  of  210  acres,  and  believes 
that  he  could  walk  over  its  entire  length  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  and  make  nearly  every  step  on  a  granite  bowlder. 
Of  course  it  was  a  dairy  farm,  for  on  such  land  never 
did  ‘the  plowman  homeward  plod  his  weary  way,’ 
neither  could  it  be  said  that  ‘oft  did  their  harvest  to 
the  sickle  yield,’  for  the  scythe  took  the  place  of  the 
sickle.  In  1853  he  left  the  rocks  and  rills  of  New 
England  for  a  home  in  the  Empire  State — Tioga 
County — and  a  village  farm  of  10  acres.  He  repre¬ 
sented  that  county  in  the  Legislature  at  the  time  of 
the  first  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  and  after¬ 
ward  was  ‘the  man  with  the  hoe’  on  a  market  garden 
of  14  acres  near  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  from  which 
he  retired  in  1870  to  his  present  and  abiding  home  in 
the  city  of  Auburn.  Mr.  Barber  has  come  down,  or 
rather  gone  up,  from  the  days  when  there  was  no 
travel  by  steam  on  either  land  or  sea;  from  the  days 
of  the  scythe  and  the  sickle,  the  flail  and  the  wooden 
plow,  and  in  the  best  of  health  and  bodily  vigor,  con¬ 
tinues  to  find  in  the  charms  and  mysteries  of  vege¬ 
table  growth  as  developed  in  his  garden,  the  satis¬ 
fying  pleasures  and  honors  that  belong  to  toil  and 
the  same  grand  sermons  that  others  find  in  stones 
and  running  brooks.” 


CLARK  PLAN  OF  CRASS  SEEDING. 

It  strikes  me  that  farmers  all  over  the  country 
should  bear  in  mind  the  old  proverb,  “What  is  one 
man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison.”  I  think  that 
what  would  suit  Mr.  Clark’s  ground  at  Higganum 
would  be  very  likely  not  to  suit  my  ground  in  Bridge- 
water.  But  I  have  learned  how  to  apply  what  I  knew 
before,  and  though  I  probably  never  shall  follow  out 
exactly  Mr.  Clark’s  ways  I  have  already  used  some 
of  the  practical  ideas  that  I  have  obtained  from  what 
has  been  written  about  his  method  and  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  so  far  as  I  went  with  them.  There  is  one  thing 
about  Mr.  Clark’s  plan  that  I  do  not  believe  in,  and 
that  is  mixing  grasses.  If  I  wisned  to  seed  a  piece  of 
ground,  be  it  one  acre  or  forty,  to  Timothy  and  Red- 
top,  I  should  put  the  Timothy  in  one  place  and  the 
Red-top  in  another,  and  the  same  with  clover  or  any 
other  grass  that  is  to  be  cut  for  hay,  and  I  have  the 
same  prejudice  in  regard  to  stock  or  poultry.  A  good 
purebred  Jersey  is  a  good  enough  cow  for  me,  and  a 
purebred  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  good  enough  fowl  for 
my  purposes.  n.  c. 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

METAL  ROOF  AND  LIGHTNING.— Does  any  read¬ 
er  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  know  of  a  barn  or  other  building, 
with  metal  roof,  spouting  and  conductors,  that  was 
struck  by  lightning?  If  so,  was  the  spouting  in  good 
condition?  t.  d. 

Lehigh  ton,  Pa. 

SPRAYING  IN  BLOOM.— You  know  of  the  law  re¬ 
garding  spraying  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  Is  this 
a  good  thing  or  not?  A  few  years  ago  we  sprayed 
when  the  trees  were  in  blossom  and  got  a  fine  crop  of 
fine  apples.  Three  years  ago  some  buyers,  looking 
over  my  orchard,  said  they  were  experimenting  with 
this  and  found  every  tree  sprayed  while  in  blossom 
had  a  crop  of  choice  apples.  I  tried  it  last  year  with 
the  same  success;  every  tree  sprayed  was  full  of 
choice  fruit,  while  trees  by  their  side,  sprayed  equally 
as  well,  but  not  while  in  bloom,  and  cared  for  equally 
as  well,  did  not  ripen  an  apple.  This  year  I  intended 
to  try  it  again,  but  there  were  so  many  threats  that 
anyone  trying  it  would  be  fined  that  I  did  not  do  so. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  in  our  county  the  smallest 
crop  compared  with  the  amount  of  blossoms  that  we 
ever  raised.  s.  a.  a. 

Holley,  N.  Y. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

CLARK  GRASS  CULTURE— A  friend  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  regarding  the  Clark  system  of  raising  grass: 

I  think  that  you  have  overlooked  one  point  in  the 
Clark  system.  He  does  not  pretend  that  this  constant 
stirring  up  of  the  soil  feeds  those  grass  plants.  What 
he  does  claim  is  that  by  doing  this,  he  kills  out  millions 
of  weeds  and  gives  a  better  stand  for  the  grass.  It  takes 
a  good  many  plants  to  make  three  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  and  Mr.  Clark,  by  thoroughly  killing  out  the  weeds 
and  foul  grasses,  succeeds  in  getting  a  great  deal  better 
stand  than  you  ever  could  by  ordinary  culture. 

I  referred  this  to  the  Deacon,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

“Do  you  suppose,”  said  he,  “that  all  the  weed  seeds 
in  the  soil  can  be  destroyed  in  two  months  by  stirring 
it  40  times  a  day?” 

“Hardly.  I  look  at  it  this  way.  While  it  is  true 
that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  it  is  also  true  that  two 
objects  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  vegetable  world,  as  in  the  animal  world, 
the  weak  must  give  place  to  tue  strong.  In  an  old  sod 
the  soil  is  occupied  by  living  roots  of  strong  plants. 
Turn  this  sod  over  and  sow  the  raw  surface  at  once 
with  grass  seed,  and  when  the  tiny  rootlets  put  down 
for  food  they  find  the  soil  already  occupied  with 
stronger  roots,  still  striving  for  existence.  Obeying 
one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  weak  give  place  to  the 
strong,  and  the  young  seedlings  are  forced  to  the 
wall.  I  take  it  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
is  so  difficult  to  secure  a  good  stand  of  grass  on  a 
newly  inverted  sod.  Mr.  Clark,  by  his  system,  has¬ 
tens  the  death  and  decay  of  all  roots  and  plants  in 
the  old  sod,  thus  giving  his  young  seedling  plants  full 
sway  in  their  effort  to  occupy  the  ground.  The  same 
results  would  be  accomplished  by  bacteria,  if  he 
would  allow  sufficient  time.  While  this  process  is 
going  on  the  soil  need  not  lie  idle,  but  can  be  planted 
to  some  crop  of  stronger  growing  plants  like  corn 
or  potatoes.” 

“But,”  said  the  Deacon,  “if  he  did  not  destroy  all 
the  weed  seeds  in  his  soil,  why  is  it  that  none  has 
grown  in  13  years?” 

“For  the  same  reason  that  grass  seedlings  will  not 
grow  well  on  an  old  sod.  He  keeps  his  grass  plants 
strong  and  vigorous  by  frequent  and  intelligent  ap¬ 
plications  of  plant  food,  and  when  a  weed  seed  germi¬ 
nates,  it  finds  itself  a  weakling  in  comparison  with 
the  mature  grass  plants,  and  is  compelled  to  give  way. 
I  venture  the  assertion,  that  if  Mr.  Clark  will  simply 
neglect  to  sow  his  seed,  after  his  land  is  in  perfect 
preparation,  with  all  weed  seeds  destroyed  as  he 
claims,  the  land  will  be  as  fully  occupied  with  weeds 
in  a  year’s  time,  if  not  indeed  in  a  month,  as  if  no  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  had  been  given.” 

I  see  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  idea  every 
day,  in  my  ride  to  and  from  town.  Between  our  farm 
and  the  railroad  station  is  a  large  field  belonging  to 
one  of  the  New  York  State  insane  asylums.  Half  of 
this  field  is  planted  to  corn  for  silage,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  in  cabbage.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
whole  field  was  literally  free  from  weeds.  On  the  half 
devoted  to  silage  corn,  the  soil  is  fully  occupied  with 
the  corn  plants.  It  now  stands  12  to  15  feet  high,  and 
is  very  dark  colored  and  vigorous.  You  might  sow 
weed  seeds  at  the  rate  of  10  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
not  a  weed  would  grow.  The  other  side  of  the  field 
was  put  in  perfect  preparation  for  cabbage,  by  cross 
plowing,  and  the  use  of  the  Cutaway  harrow,  and  set 
with  cabbage  plants.  These  did  not  yet  occupy  the 
soil,  and  constant  rains  have  made  it  impossible  to 
give  them  needed  cultivation.  As  a  result,  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field  is  so  overrun  with  weeds  that  the 
crop  of  cabbage  might  as  well  be  abandoned,  while 
the  half  occupied  with  the  corn  plants  is  still  free 
from  weeds.  This  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  is  drawn 
from  actual  life.  The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  can  raise  grass  by  the  Clark  system 
without  his  constant  stirring  of  the  soil,  by  taking 
more  time  to  rot  the  old  sod,  and  thus  secure  a  per¬ 
fect  seedbed.  Do  not  fail,  however,  to  supply  the 
plants  liberally  and  intelligently  with  food  in  an 
available  form. 

PURCHASED  PULLETS.— The  pullets  purchased 
in  the  New  York  live  poultry  market  seem  likely  to 
be  satisfactory.  No  diseased  ones  have  yet  been  no¬ 
ticed,  and  they  have  been  released  from  quarantine. 
They  were  all  placed  in  one  of  our  small  !0xl2-foot 
houses,  with  the  hope  that  after  sorting  out  those  that 
turn  out  to  be  roosters,  and  those  undesirable  for 
layers,  there  will  be  60  good  ones  left.  They  prove 
to  be  great  roamers,  and  1  was  afraid  they  would  not 
all  find  their  way  home  to  roost.  Chicken  instinct 
must  be  the  same  however  in  Indiana,  as  in  New  York 
State.  Every  chicken  was  found  to  be  in  its  place 
when  night  came,  although  I  saw  some  of  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  at  least  four  houses  (32  rods)  from  home. 

TuAINING  RASPBERRIES.— I  am  told  that  the 
large  growers  of  raspberries  will  object  to  my  method 
Qt  training,  as  being  too  much  work.  The  Deacon 


would  like  to  know  which  is  the  larger  grower,  the 
man  who  cultivates  three  acres  and  gets  50  bushels 
to  the  acre,  or  he  who  cultivates  one  acre  and  gets 
150  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  only  extra  work  about 
our  method,  over  the  ordinary  method,  is  the  tying 
of  the  bearing  canes  to  the  telephone  wire  each 
Spring.  A  man  and  boy  can  do  this  in  three  or  four 
days  on  an  acre.  Ten  dollars  is  a  liberal  allowance 
for  the  work.  Against  this,  the  Deacon  sees  several 
advantages,  where  the  $10  can  be  saved.  First  comes 
the  satisfaction  of  having  your  plants  and  fruit  in  a 
neat  compact  hedge,  which  heavy  winds  or  rains  can¬ 
not  beat  down  under  foot.  A  horse  and  cultivator 
can  be  driven  close  up  to  the  row  during  the  whole 
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A  NEW  HYBRID  CUCUMBER.  See  Rubalisms,  Page  578. 

season.  In  a  dry  season  this  often  means  a  dust 
mulch  which  secures  abundant  moisture  and  first- 
class  fruit,  rather  than  dried-up  specimens,  which 
must  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  instead  of  at  a  premium 
above  the  market.  Berries  picked  from  bushes  that 
stand  erect  are  always  clean,  while  a  shower  will 
often  beat  the  berries  of  untied  canes  down  in  the 
dirt.  The  difference  between  the  value  of  a  single 
picking  of  clean  berries,  and  sandy  berries,  is  often 
much  more  than  $10.  Large  growers  should  be  the 
first  to  see  that  by  raising  a  maximum  crop  on  a 
smaller  acreage,  enough  can  be  saved  in  rental  value 
of  .the  extra  land  to  pay  for  the  Increased  cost  of  tying 
up  the  canes.  The  Deacon  whispers  in  my  ear:  “Don’t 
forget  the  fertilizer  bill.”  Sure  euough!  It  costs  a 
good  deal  more  to  fertilize  three  acres  than  it  does 
one.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  extra  work  and  expense  to 
thin  the  fruit  in  a  peach  orchard,  yet  I  notice  that 
the  large  growers  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  practice 
it.  o.  w.  MAPES. 

QUINCES  AND  SALT. — I  do  not  believe  that  the 
addition  of  salt  to  the  correspondent’s  quince  orchard, 
page  529,  would  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  set  fruit.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  quince 
trees  require  much  salt.  My  own  observation  and 
experience  have  led  me  to  think,  however,  that  they 
will  stand  much,  but  to  doubt  whether  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  salt  are  really  any  more  beneficial  to  quinces 
than  to  other  fruits.  l.  u.  jjailey. 


LIGHTNING  RODS. 

Proper  Adjustment  to  Secure  Utility. 

While  the  danger  of  damage  from  lightning  is  no 
more  than  from  many  other  sources  still  there  is 
much  injury  done  by  lightning  each  year,  and  its  ef¬ 
fects  are  so  sudden,  and  accompanied  with  such  a 
demonstration,  as  to  offer  a  promising  field  for  a  class 
of  swindlers  to  prey  upon  the  people.  A  lot  of  fellows 
have  just  been  through  this  county  and  it  seems 
strange  that  in  many  cases  they  have  caught  the 
brightest  people.  The  following  shows  how  they  work: 

A  smooth-talking  man  called  upon  a  neighbor  and 
remarked  that  as  he  had  a  fine  place  he  ought  to  have 
his  buildings  protected  from  lightning.  The  neighbor 
said  he  could  hardly  afford  the  expense.  The  agent, 
after  figuring  a  while,  said  they  could  he  suitably  pro¬ 
tected  for  about  $16.  The  farmer  said  he  could  afford 
that,  and  if  it  would  cost  no  more  he  would  have  it 
done.  Whereupon  the  agent  made  a  memorandum 
and  asked  the  farmer  to  sign  it  as  a  guide  for  the  men 
who  would  be  along  in  a  day  or  two  to  work  from. 
The  farmer  very  foolishly  signed  it.  In  a  couple  of 
days  two  men  appeared  and  put  about  14  points  on  a 
moderate-sized  barn,  six  on  the  house  and  went  away. 
Two  days  later  a  third  party  appeared  with  an  ac¬ 
count  for  the  rods  aggregating  $222.49.  In  another 
case  but  a  little  distance  away,  the  first  swindler  said 
the  cost  would  be  only  $15,  and  a  bill  for  over  $500  was 
presented.  A  number  of  others  have  been  similarly 
swindled.  In  every  case  there  is  a  little  joker  hidden 
in  the  innocent  looking  memorandum  which,  in  very 
small  type,  says  “the  lightning  rod  company  shall  not 
be  held  by  any  verbal  representations  made  by  the 
agent.”  Naturally  the  victims  are  a  very  sore  lot, 
and  have  not  settled,  but  it  looks  as  if  they  would 
have  to  pay. 

I  have  pretty  fully  studied  this  subject  and  have 
full  confidence  in  a  good  lightning  rod  to  protect  a 
certain  area  surrounding  it,  and  this  depends  upon 
the  height  of  the  point  above  the  highest  point  of 
building  to  be  protected.  The  protective  power  of  the 
lightning  rod  does  not  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
rod  to  carry  away  a  discharge  in  the  form  of  a  bolt 
as  much  as  in  its  power  to  carry  the  electricity  to  or 
from  the  cloud  rapidly,  silently  and  harmlessly.  It 
is  a  principle  in  electricity  that  it  is  taken  on  or 
given  off  from  sharp,  bright  points  very  rapidly  and 
silently;  hence  the  rods  snould  terminate  at  the  top 
in  numerous  sharp,  bright  points,  and  as  a  guarantee 
that  these  points  should  stay  sharp  and  bright  they 
should  be  made  of  some  metal  not  easily  corroded 
and  then  plated  with  either  gold  or  silver.  Different 
metals  have  very  different  conducting  capacity  for 
electricity,  as  for  instance,  copper  has  at  least  six 
times  the  conducting  power  of  iron,  and  while  other 
metals  have  greater  conductivity  the  cost  is  so  much 
greater  that  copper  is  to  be  recommended  for  use  as 
lightning  rods.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  light¬ 
ning  rods  ought  to  be  insulated  and  consequently 
were  run  through  or  over  glass  insulators,  but  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  as  soon  as  the  glass  be¬ 
comes  wet  it  is  no  longer  a  non-conductor,  and  that 
it  is  better  to  fasten  the  rod  in  contact  with  the 
building,  especially  if  the  roof  be  tin  or  iron. 

Any  person  can  at  a  moderate  cost  put  up  lightning 
rods.  As*  the  protected  circle  has  a  radius  twice  the 
height  of  point  above  the  plane  as  many  points  should 
be  erected  as  are  necessary  to  comply  with  this  law. 
The  part  going  above  the  building  should  consist  of  a 
hollow  tube  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  copper.  Inserted 
in  this  should  be  a  rod  of  tough  wood  to  stiffen  and 
hold  it  erect.  At  the  top  it  should  be  finished  with  a 
copper  “point,”  having  as  many  snarp  points  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  this  should  be  heavily  plated  with  silver. 
To  the  lower  end  of  this  should  be  riveted  and  sol¬ 
dered  a  strip  of  copper  three  or  four  inches  wide  and 
need  only  be  thick  enough  to  render  it  durable,  and 
this  strip  should  be  securely  fastened  to  the  roof  and 
side  of  building,  going  continuously  to  the  ground 
and  into  a  well  or  cistern  to  permanent  water,  or  if 
this  is  not  practicable,  a  hole  should  be  dug  deep 
enough  to  reach  permanently  damp  ground.  The 
lower  end  of  the  strip  should  be  cut  into  narrow 
strips  or  strings,  these  separated  and  the  ends  buried 
in  charcoal,  or  what  would  be  better,  these  strips  or 
strings  can  be  put  through  holes  made  in  a  copper 
plate  two  feet  square;  part  of  an  old  copper  boiler 
will  answer  every  purpose.  If  one  cannot  procure 
the  copper  strip  No.  12  copper  wire  will  answer  every 
purpose;  use  15  or  20  strands,  give  them  a  slign..  twist 
and  fasten  in  every  way  as  described  for  the  strip. 
As  the  weight  of  copper  would  be  so  much  less  the 
cost  will  be  very  little  if  any  more  than  an  iron  rod, 
and  the  fact  that  the  iron  rod’s  conductivity  is  so 
rapidly  reduced  by  rust  and  it  is  so  subject  to  rusting, 
especially  that  part  going  into  the  ground,  that  no 
one  should  think  of  using  an  iron  rod. 

j.  a.  wqodwa&d,  A 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Cabbage  Jottings. — I  recall  that 
when  a  boy,  my  father  always  insisted 
that  the  cabbages  ought  to  be  hoed  every 
morning.  His  arguments  were  often  re¬ 
enforced  by  the  precepts  of  the  hired 
man,  always  with  the  conclusion  that 
I  was  expected  to  exemplify  their  teach¬ 
ings.  I  looked  upon  their  instruction  as 
a  makeshift  got  up  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  forestalling  my  arrangements  for 
play.  In  later  years,  however,  I  learned 
that  my  father’s  way  was  right.  In  those 
days,  the  hand  hoe  was  the  chief  de¬ 
pendence,  and  the  work  _  was  irksome, 
but,  when  properly  done,  it  brought  re¬ 
sults.  To-day,  were  it  a  choice  between 
thorough  culture  and  a  generous  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure,  I  would  choose  the 
former.  On  page  493,  issue  of  July  19, 
A.  P.  Y.  asks  some  pertinent  cabbage 
questions  which  were  well  answered. 
Without  reflecting  on  the  answers  there 
given,  it  might  be  added  light  to  answer 
from  a  different  viewpoint.  In  the  early 
cultivation  there  would  hardly  be  the  re¬ 
motest  danger  of  running  the  wheel  hoe 
deep  enough  to  cut  the  roots.  The  only 
danger  would  be  in  running  too  near  the 
plants  and  cutting  off  the  main  stem. 
Later  on  when  the  roots  began  to  spread 
somewhat,  the  large  or  ground  leaves 
would  prevent  working  close  enough  to 
do  any  damage.  The  question  of  muscle 
will  regulate  the  matter  and  keep  you 
from  getting  deep  enough  to  injure  the 
roots.  The  remedies  given  for  the  Cab¬ 
bage  worm  were  all  right,  but  a  still 
more  simple  one,  that  I  have  never 
known  to  fail,  is  fine  salt  and  wood 
ashes.  One  part  of  the  former  to  three 
or  four  parts  of  the  latter;  sprinkled  on, 
say  a  tablespoonful  at  a  time,  when 
plants  are  damp  with  dew,  has  always 
proved  effectual.  I  fear  that  the  average 
boy  and  net  would  be  a  bad  combina¬ 
tion  to  turn  loose  in  a  cabbage  field.  It 
would  be  sowing  the  wind,  only  to  reap 
the  whirlwind.  In  the  chase  after  a 
miller  the  plants  would  get  badly  in  the 
way  of  a  boy’s  feet.  There  is  one  con¬ 
solation  in  dealing  with  the  Cabbage 
worms.  Speaking  for  this  region  (and 
cabbage  growing  is  an  immense  indus¬ 
try  here),  they  do  very  little  damage 
except  in  the  kitchen  gardens  or  other 
small  patches.  In  the  large  fields  their 
work  is  hardly  noticeable,  but  in  gar¬ 
dens  they  are  very  destructive.  If  A. 
P.  Y.  is  comparatively  alone  in  the  cab¬ 
bage  growing  there,  then  all  the  millers 
in  the  country  will  doubtless  vent  their 
spite  on  him  with  ruinous  results.  But 
if  cabbages  are  extensively  grown  the 
worms  will  probably  do  but  little  harm. 
In  any  event,  the  remedies  previously 
given  with  the  one  above  will  effectually 
hold  them  in  check. 

Helpful  Devices. — In  these  days  of 
high  priced  help,  the  gardener’s  time  is 
about  the  most  valuable  thing  he  has  for 
sale.  Any  devices  for  economizing  time 
and  labor  are  money  saved.  A  few  odd 
hours  of  time  with  small  outlay  of  cash 
for  material  will  save  many  days  of  hard 
labor  during  the  season.  For  instance, 
a  10-inch  flat  file  costing  15  to  18  cents 
will  save  15  cents  worth  of  muscle  for 
every  day’s  use  of  the  hoe,  shovel  or 
spade.  File  the  blade  to  a  nice  bevel, 
working  always  from  the  upper  side  and 
never  from  the  lower.  File  to  an  edge 
and  do  not  slight  it,  and  see  how  much 
lighter  and  less  tiresome  the  work  will 
be.  The  same  treatment  will  also  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  wheel  hoe,  and  will  do  more 
and  better  work  with  half  the  effort.  If 
the  tools  become  rusty,  soak  them  in 
sour  milk  (thick  or  thin),  over  night 
and  wipe  them  dry  with  a  woolen  cloth 
in  the  morning.  If  not  wanted  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  grease  with  axle  grease, 
oil  or  any  kindred  substance,  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  brisk  work  whenever 
wanted.  It  never  pays  to  work  with  dull 
or  rusty  tools.  The  cheap  malleable  or 
cast-iron  garden  rakes,  offered  at  15  to 
20  cents  apiece  are  a  weariness,  and  a 
bad  investment  altogether.  A  light, 


strong  steel  rake  that  can  be  sharpened 
if  once  dulled,  would  be  cheap  at  four 
times  the  cost  of  the  poorer  ones.  Any 
good  tool,  reasonable  in  price,  that  saves 
time  and  labor  is  money  judiciously  in¬ 
vested.  With  the  present  outlook  of  the 
labor  problem  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  in  every  branch  of  husbandry  less 
and  less  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
hired  help,  and  likewise  more  must  be 
placed  upon  the  resources  within  one’s 
reach. 

Draining  Table. — A  very  convenient 
table  for  handling  green  vegetables  or 
those  sold  with  tops  on,  may  be  very 
cheaply  constructed  and  will  save  many 
backaches.  Four  pieces  11Ax21/2  inches, 
four  feet  long,  are  required.  Bolt  them 
together  in  pairs  (flat  sides  together), 
with  one  bolt,  18  inches  from  one  end, 
for  the  legs.  Two  pieces  same  size  as 
above  and  any  desired  length  form  the 
top  rails.  Screw  or  bolt  these  to  inner 
side  of  long  ends.  Two  pieces  same 
length  1x2  inches  are  bolted  to  outer 
side  of  short  ends  of  legs  six  inches 
from  the  foot.  This  is  the  frame,  which 
is  covered  with  burlap  or  any  strong 
open  cloth  by  tacking  firmly  to  outer 
edges  of  top  rails.  If  covered  with 
cloth  one  yard  wide,  when  opened  out, 
the  table  will  be  of  convenient  height 
for  ordinary  work,  and  will  afford  ample 
drainage  for  the  vegetables.  A  tempor¬ 
ary  board  cover  to  be  put  on  or  taken 
off  at  will  is  also  very  helpful.  It  is 
made  by  cleating  three  one-foot  boards 
together,  and  may  be  same  length  as 
table  or  shorter  as  desired.  Being  made 
to  fold,  it  is  easily  stored  away,  and 
lasts  for  a  long  time  and  will  be  found 
useful  for  many  purposes. 

Squash  Trouble. — “Can  you  tell  me 
what  ails  my  squashes?  They  looked 
well  and  grew  finely  until  the  Summer 
squashes  were  nearly  large  enough  to 
cook,  and  the  Hubbard  vines  were  five 
or  six  feet  in  length.  Then  they  all 
wither  and  dry  up,  the  Summer  squash 
going  first.  The  same  trouble  has  oc¬ 
curred  for  three  successive  years,  and 
the  crop  has  been  a  total  loss  each  time, 
yet  I  can  discover  nothing  upon  roots 
or  vines  even  with  a  strong  magnifying 
glass.” 

This  was  the  burden  of  a  letter  receiv¬ 
ed  a  few  days  since,  and  boarding  a  trol¬ 
ley  car  I  rode  several  miles  to  see  if  I 
could  discover  the  trouble  and  find  a 
remedy.  There  was  only  a  small  patch 
at  first,  which  doubtless  accounted  for 
all  being  destroyed,  as  whatever  was  at 
work  had  but  few  vines  upon  which  to 
vent  their  spite.  A  few  hills  remained, 
but  they  too  were  going,  and  the  leaves 
were  beginning  to  wither.  I  looked  on 
the  underside  of  the  vines  near  the  roots 
for  stink  bugs,  but  could  discover  no 
trace  of  them.  Turning  up  a  withered 
leaf  the  cause  was  entirely  plain.  There 
were  eggs,  baby  stink  bugs  and  half- 
grown  bugs  everywhere.  There  were  no 
large  ones  visible,  but  doubtless  they 
were  not  far  away.  When  I  told  the 
grower  the  trouble,  he  said  that  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  he  had  killed  as  high  as  50 
or  60  full-grown  bugs  on  a  single  hill. 

I  told  him  the  remedy  would  have  been 
in  prevention  by  destroying  the  old 
ones.  It  was  too  late  then,  however,  and 
I  told  him  to  lay  loose  shingles  around 
the  hills  to  trap  any  old  ones  that  might 
come  back.  They  would  hide  there,  and 
if  closely  watched  could  be  killed.  I 
told  him  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  what 
small  bugs  he  could  get  hold  of,  and 
early  next  morning,  when  the  vines  were 
damp,  to  dust  thoroughly  with  cayenne 
pepper  or  tobacco  dust  and  be  sure  to 
get  to  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 
Either  would  be  helpful,  or  drenching 
with  gas-tar  water,  as  that  is  said  to  be 
a  certain  remedy  for  those  bugs.  Kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  would  be  helpful  also, 
and  thoroughly  dusting  with  dry  insec¬ 
ticides  if  readily  obtainable  would  also 
destroy  them.  Some  of  the  remedies  I 
knew  would  be  effectual,  and  if  he  did 
not  save  many  squashes  this  year  he 
would  be  in  a  position  successfully  to 
combat  them  in  future  years. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 


The  Kieffer  Pear  and  San  Jose  Scale. 

F.  (?.,  Riverton,  N.  J.— On  page  495  Is  an 
article  that  claims  that  some  Individual 
Kieffer  trees  “seem”  to  be  immune  to  the 
San  Jose  scale.  If  the  writer  means  by 
the  word  “seem”  that  such  trees  appear 
to  be  proof  against  the  scale  but  in  reality 
are  not,  then  he  is  correct.  But  if  he  means 
that  such  trees  are  proof  against  scale,  I 
fear  he  mistakes.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  make  this  claim  when  one  such  tree  has 
been  located  in  the  whole  United  States.  If 
the  writer  knows  of  one  such  tree,  he 
should  make  known  its  location,  as  such 
a  tree  would  be  invaluable  to  horticulture. 
But  to  make  such  claims  without  evidence 
to  support  them  is  only  to  raise  hopes 
among  fruit  growers  which  will  be  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

Ans. — More  than  one  observer  has  no¬ 
ticed  the  San  Jos§  scale  fails  to  estab¬ 
lish  itself  on  certain  Kieffer  pear  trees, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  infected.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  claimed  these  indi¬ 
vidual  trees  are  really  immune  to  the 
scale,  though  it  would  “seem”  so.  It  is 
always  possible  some  parasite  or  un¬ 
known  enemy  of  the  scale  had  been  at 
work  and  prevented  its  development. 
Many  seasons  of  careful  observation 
would  be  needed  to  warrant  the  claim 
that  any  given  tree  is  really  immune 
though  one  could  safely  conclude  it  fair¬ 
ly  resistant.  The  language  quoted  by  our 
correspondent  is  certainly  as  explicit  as 
present  information  warrants.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  pear  is  native  to  the  countries 
where  the  Pernicious  scale  has  always 
existed,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
the  hybrid  descendants  to  resist  the  pest 
better  than  other  species  never  before 
exposed  to  its  attacks. 


QJEED  WHEAT — Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  American 
Bronze.  Fultz-Mediterranean,  Harvest  King, 
Rudy.  Fulcaste,  from  heavy  yielding  fields  Clean; 
moderate  prices.  Samples  free.  Circular  shows  re¬ 
sults  of  comparative  tests  made  at  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Fa. 


Big  New  Seed  Wheats. 

Strong,  vigorous  new  blood ;  pure,  clean,  fly-proof; 
Immense  ylelders.  Samples  and  catalogue  No.  45  free 
for  the  asking.  Our  choice  graded  seed  will  double 
your  yield.  Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Maplewood.  Mich 


Q  r  r  n  O -WHEAT— RYE-TIMOTHY.  The 

o  L  L  U  0  best  varlctles,  carefully  selected,  per- 
T  fectly  clean.  Fresh  stock,  sureto  grow. 

Leading  wheat  varieties  Mealy  and  Dawson's  Golden 
Chaff  Other  kinds.  Poole.  F  ltz,  Red  Iross.  Send  fo- 
circulars  and  prices  O.  C.  SHEPARD  CO..  Medina,  O 


»  Wheat  Growers  are  you  ordering  seed 
,  that  will  not  yield  with  your  own 
t  Description  13  varieties  with  yields 
■c  may  save  you  dollars  experimenting. 
Choice,  clean  seed  reasonable.  You 
can  make  several  times  our  profit  by  writ¬ 
ing  at  once  SMITH’S  WHEAT  FARM. 
Box  A,  Manchester,  N.  V. 


The  New  Wheat  Invincible. 

Heaviest  yielding,  most  reliable  wheat  grown. 
Winter-proof,  lly-proof.  water-proof.  Tail,  stiff 
straw,  long  bald  heads  filled  with  bright  red  grain, 
2,000  bushels  from  00  acres. 

Mammoth  White  Rye. 

Outyields  all  other  kinds.  Twelve  acres  giving  45 
bushels  and  over  two  tons  of  straw  per  acre. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

EDWAKD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower, 
Honeoye  Falls.  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


flniAn  more  of  them-  sow  my 

UIIIUII  vel9  hardy  White,  earliest,  Yellow 
and  Red.  3  kinds.  Send  for  testimonials  and  prices. 
BEAULIEU,  theOnion  Specialist,  Woodhaven,  N.y! 


Celery  Plants— Giant  Pascal,  Golden 

Heart,  Boston  Market  and  White  Plume  at  II  per 
1,000;  15c.  per  100.  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


flEI  EDV  Dl  ItllTC- n0t  sPin<mng  ones 
UkkCri  I  rlKd  I  W  and  not  raised  by  irri¬ 
gation  method— $1.50  per  thousand.  CLOVER  SEED 
— Choice,  clean  Crimson  or  Scarlet  of  mv  own  raising, 
$3.50  per  bu.S  sacks  free.  J.  C.  ELLIS,  Millsboro,  Del'. 


fZ  T1W CplVfi- Germinated  seed  ready  to  plant 
'-*■  v  VA  thiS  Fall.  Full  directions  for 

growing,  and  price  of  seed  and  plants.  FREE 
ROYAL  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Little  York.  N.  Y. 


have  ffrown  the  Plants  since 
UllldCIfU  J893-  Plants  and  Seed  for  Sale. 
LYNDEN  GINSENG  AND  STOCK  FARM, 
Silas  Timerman  &  Son.  Clockviile.  N.  Y. 


DWYER'S  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  Catalogue  (now  ready ) 
of  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 
Pot- Grown  Clematis,  Honey¬ 
suckle,  Ivy,  etc.  A  full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants. 


This  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plates, 
mailed  free— write  for  it.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


L 


NEW 

STRAWBERRY. 


The  flower  of 
the  world.  Six 
b  e  r  r  i  e  s  ti  1 1  a 
a  quart  box. 
Fruit  it  1903.  (> 
strong  ro  ted 
1  lants  by  mail 
for  $1.50:  each 
plant  will  yield 
a  full  crop  next 
season. 

T.C.KEVITT, 

Introducer, 

Athenia,  N.J, 


o - FOR  A  - o 

Sweet  Cider  Apple 

PLANT  THE  HONEY. 

It  produces  the  most  and  best.  Seventy-live  other 
varieties  orf  apples  and  a  complete  line  of  stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

C.  D.  WENCER,  Dayton,  Va. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  YTork;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


BUDS 


OF 


Apple,  Peach 
AND  Pear. 


The  largest  collection  of  apples  and  peaches  in  the 
U nited  States.  Send  for  list  of  varieties  and  price  to¬ 
day.  Buds  packed  secure  to  reach  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 
J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  Berlin,  Mil. 


Choice  Seed  Wheat. 

The  three  best-yielding,  most  hardy,  and  Insect- 
resisting  varieties  yet  known.  “MEALY.”— Bed. 
hald  head,  velvet  chaff.  Two  bushels,  $2.50;  10  bush¬ 
els  or  more,  $1.15  per  bushel.  “PROSPERITY.” — 
Red,  white  chaff,  and  “DAWSON’S  GOLDEN 
CHAFF,”  white.  Two  bushels,  $2.25;  10  bushels  or 
more,  $1.05  per  bushel;  bags  free.  Samples  for  two- 
cent  stamp.  Terms:  Cash  with  order;  Post-Office 
Money-Order  Office,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

D.  C.  MCPHERSON  SEED  CO„ 

Monroe  County.  Gar  butt.  N.  Y. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. — New  crop  now 
ready.  K.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stoekley.  Del. 

I 


!■  _  I  A — 500  bushels  Early  Black  Cow 

!“  Oi  OQ  I  v  Peas,  $2  bu. ;  100  bushels  Early 
Black-eyed  Peas.  $2  bushel;  500  bushels  Delaware- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Correspondence  sollo- 
ited.Valuable  Catalogue  fre». 
49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees, 
of  all  the  lending  varieties,  In  any  quaj.’ity,  at  very 
low  prlc  s  Trees,  extra  fine,  free  from  scaleor  Insect 
pes’s.  Wo  offer,  by  the  thousand  or  carload,  a  beau 
tlful  lot  of  Peach  Trees.  Don’t  miss  wrltin  us  for 
prices  on  them,  and  for  nandsom  dcscriptt  o  cata¬ 
logue.  One  dormant,  bud  tree  of  our  new  Liston 
peach  mailed  free  to  each  person  answering  this 
advertisement  Add  toss 
THE  VILLAGE  NURSERIES.  Harnedsvll  ,  Pa. 

_ 


■inppA  H||lt  gng  ■  U VB-Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

|Ktto  Allll  i  LARId  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  BrldgevlUe,  Del. 


TREES 


$8  PER  100. 


APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH:  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants 
for  special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  Y’ork. 


NO  SCALE  UP  HERE. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL. 

The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  “MALAKDFF"  WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

50  Bushels  per  Acre;  Product  of  our  own  crop;  grown  from  seed  imported  by  us  last  year 
from  near  Black  Sea  in  Crimea,  Russia.  PRICE,  $2  per  bushel  here,  bags  free.  All  other  leading 
sorts  of  Seed  Wheat,  both  hard  and  soft,  $1  p  r  bushel  and  up.  Write  for  free  catalogue,  samples 
and  descriptions.  Address  d.  K.  kATKKIN  &  SON,  Shenandoah,  Iowa- 


PRIMSON  GLOVER 

V  HENRY  a.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  sowing  this  valuable  clover  Jt  Is  important 
that  American  seed  is  used.  We  supply  gen 
uine  Delaware  seed  only.  Our  special  circular 
describing  uses  of  Crimson  Clover  Is  mailed 
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THE  MAYNARD  PLUM. 

One  of  the  new  seedling  plums  from 
the  experiment  grounds  of  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank,  which  he  deems  valuable,  is 
named  Maynard  in  honor  of  Prof.  S.  T. 
Maynard,  of  Massachusetts,  who  saw  the 
original  tree  in  bearing  on  the  Burbank 
place  in  California  several  years  ago. 
Mr.  Burbank  sent  me  specimens  recent¬ 
ly,  from  one  of  which  I  made  the  illus¬ 
tration,  Fig.  234,  page  577.  He  says  that 
the  size  is  one-third  below  the  average, 
owing  to  a  heavy  crop  on  smfll  trees. 
He  also  says  that  the  trees  of  this  va¬ 
riety  are  “a  surprise  in  vigor,  and  are 
early  and  abundant  bearers.”  The  size 
of  the  fruit  is  large  enough  and  the  color 
dark,  purplish  red.  The  flavor  is  rich 
subacid,  much  like  that  of  many  of  the 
Japan  type,  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
would  be  pronounced  good  in  quality. 
The  flesh  is  firm  enough,  quite  juicy  and 
tinted  with  purple  throughout. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEUAN. 


THE  YAN  CHERRY. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  the 
sweet  cherries  originated  by  that  de¬ 
voted  experimenter  with  fruits  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  Seth  Lewelling,  the  Yan  is  one  of 
the  latest  and  best  yet  introduced  to  the 
public.  It  was  from  the  same  source 
that  the  Bing  came,  which  is  now  quite 
well  distributed  and  is  fast  winning  its 
way  into  popular  favor.  Both  varieties 
were  named  for  faithful  Chinese  labor¬ 
ers  working  for  Mr.  Lewelling.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  Yan  one  of  the  best  seed¬ 
lings  that  he  ever  grew.  The  accom¬ 
panying  drawing,  Fig.  235,  page  577, 
was  made  from  specimens  that  were 
grown  and  recently  sent  to  me  by  George 
Ruedy,  of  Colfax,  Ore.  As  this  place  is 
in  the  Palouse  country,  where  the  rain¬ 
fall  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  that  State,  especially  during 
the  growing  season,  these  specimens  are 
considerably  smaller  than  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  been  grown  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  or  elsewhere  west  of 
the  Cascade  Range.  However,  they 
were  not  small,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
two  sectional  views  that  show  the  edge 
and  side  of  the  seed.  In  size  the  Yan 
may  be  called  a  large  cherry;  the  shape 
is  decidedly  conical  and  each  fruit  has 
a  distinct  suture  on  one  side  only.  Its 
color  is  dark,  purplish  red  outside,  flesh 
being  streaked  and  flecked  with  light 
red,  and  it  is  very  firm.  No  cherry  that 
I  know  is  better  able  to  endure  long 
shipment  than  this  seems  to  be.  The 
flavor  is  very  mild  subacid,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  properly  to  be  called  sweet. 
To  my  taste  it  is  excellent,  having  a 
very  distinct  cherry  flavor.  The  stone 
is  none  too  large  for  so  large  a  cherry. 
Mr.  Ruedy  says  it  is  very  prolific,  and 
when  compared  with  many  other  choice 
kinds  of  the  same  class,  both  old  and 
new,  he  considers  it  well  worthy  of  gen¬ 
eral  trial.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE  INSPECTION. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Wieting  has 
sent  a  letter  to  nurserymen  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  this  State,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  synopsis: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  519  of  the 
Laws  of  1902,  nursery  stock  shipped  from 
other  States  into  this  State  must  be  fumi¬ 
gated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  before 
planting,  sale  or  distribution.  The  law  fur¬ 
ther  requires  that  all  stock  dug  for  sale, 
growing  within  half  a  mile  of  a  section  in¬ 
fested  with  San  Josfi  scale,  must  be  fumi¬ 
gated.  Conifers  and  Citrus  plants  are  ex¬ 
empted.  Nursery  inspection  will  be  done 
as  heretofore.  All  trees  showing  marks  of 
San  Jos6  scale  or  other  injurious  insects, 
as  well  as  all  trees  affected  with  fungus 
diseases  and  crown  gall,  or  galls  on  the 
roots,  must  be  destroyed.  Shipments  into 
the  State  from  points  outside  of  the  State 
will  be  examined  by  State  inspectors,  and 
where  San  Jos6  scale  or  any  indication  of 
it  is  found  the  trees  will  be  destroyed  and 
the  remainder  of  the  shipment  must  be 
fumigated.  Duplicate  certificates  of  New 
York  State  nurserymen  are  required  to  be 
filed  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
when  such  nurserymen  desire  to  ship  into 
any  of  the  States  named,  and  will  be  fur¬ 


nished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  All  nursery  stock  consign¬ 
ed  for  shipment  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  a  certificate  of  inspection  signed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  dated 
not  earlier  than  July  24,  1902,  which  certi¬ 
ficate  will  be  valid  until  June  30,  1903.  At¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  following  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  requirements  of  other  States 
relative  to  the  certification  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  nursery  stock.  Addresses  are  given 
of  officials  in  charge,  of  whom  further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained: 

Alabama:  No  law.  C.  F.  Austin,  Auburn, 
Ala.,  authorized  inspector. 

Arizona:  No  law.  R.  H.  Forbes,  director, 
etc.,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Arkansas:  No  law.  Ernest  Walker,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark.,  inspects  for  nurserymen. 

California:  All  shipments  subject  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  inspection.  Alexander  Craw,  Clay 
Street  Dock,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Colorado:  Stock  subject  to  inspection  by 
county  inspectors,  appointed  by  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  Denver,  Col. 

Delaware:  All  stock  shipped  into  the 
State  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
stating  that  the  owner  or  an  inspector  has 
fumigated  the  contents.  Wesley  Webb, 
Dover,  Del. 

Florida:  H.  A.  Gossard,  Lake  City,  Fla., 
issues  certificates  to  nurserymen. 

Georgia:  Duplicate  certificates  must  be 
filed.  Upon  filing  certificates  tags  will  be 
furnished  to  use  on  shipments  into  Geor¬ 
gia.  W.  M.  Scott,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Idaho:  Slock  shipped  into  the  State  must 
be  marked  with  name  and  address  of  con¬ 
signee.  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Illinois:  Copy  of  certificates  must  accom¬ 
pany  shipments  into  Illinois.  S.  A.  Forbes, 
Urbana,  Ill. 

Indiana:  Copy  of  certificates  must  ac¬ 
company  shipments  into  Indiana.  J.  Troop, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Iowa:  Copy  of  certificate  must  accom¬ 
pany  shipments  into  Iowa.  H.  E.  Som¬ 
mers,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas:  No  law.  E.  A.  Popenoe,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kan. 

Kentucky:  Copies  of  certificates  must 
accompany  shipments  into  Kentucky.  H. 
Garman,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisiana:  Unlawful  to  ship  infested 
trees  into  the  State.  Name  of  consignee 
and  residence  must  accompany  shipments. 
W.  C.  Stubbs,  Audubon  Park,  La. 

Maine:  No  law.  Chas.  D.  Woods,  Orono, 
Me. 

Maryland:  Duplicate  certificates  must 
be  filed.  Copies  must  accompany  ship¬ 
ments.  All  stock  shipped  from  the  State 
must  be  fumigated.  A.  L.  Quaintance,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md. 

Massachusetts:  All  stock  from  or  into 
the  State  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  Inspection  or  in  lieu  thereof  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  fumigation.  H.  T.  Fernald,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

Michigan:  Duplicate  certificates  must  be 
filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Lansing,  Mich.  Bonds  must  be  filed  for  a 
license  to  sell  in  the  State.  Certificates 
must  accompany  shipments  into  the  State. 
D.  W.  Trine,  inspector,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Minnesota:  No  law.  State  nurseries  are 
inspected  by  Samuel  B.  Green,  Horticul¬ 


turist,  St.  Anthony’s  Park,  Minn. 

Mississippi:  No  law.  W.  L.  Hutchinson, 
Agricultural  College,  Miss. 

Missouri:  Copies  of  certificate  must  ac¬ 
company  shipments.  Geo.  B.  Ellis,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

Montana:  All  stock  shipped  into  Mon¬ 
tana  must  pass  through  quarantine  sta¬ 
tions  and  will  be  fumigated  by  their  State 
inspectors.  C.  H.  Edwards,  Butte,  Mont. 

Nebraska:  No  law.  E.  A.  Burnett,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb. 

Nevada:  No  law.  J.  E.  Stubbs,  Reno, 
Nev. 

New  Hampshire:  No  law. 

New  Jersey:  Copies  of  certificates  must 
accompany  shipments  into  the  State.  Nur¬ 
sery  inspection  is  not  compulsory  in  the 
State.  J.  B.  Smith,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico:  No  law.  J.  J.  Vernon,  Me- 
silla  Park,  N.  M. 

North  Carolina:  Duplicate  certificates 


must  be  filed  in  North  Carolina  and  copies 
accompany  shipments.  Tags  must  be  pro¬ 
cured  of  Franklin  Sherman,  Jr.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

North  Dakota:  No  law.  C.  B.  Waldron, 
Agricultural  College,  N.  D. 

Ohio:  Copies  of  certificates  must  accom¬ 
pany  shipments  into  the  State.  W.  W. 
Miller,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Columbus,  O.  A.  F.  Burgess,  Chief 
Inspector,  Columbus,  O. 

Oklahoma:  No  law. 

Oregon:  Stock  on  arrival  is  subject  to 
inspection  at  specified  quarantine  stations. 
Geo.  H.  Lamberson,  Portland,  Ore. 

Pennsylvania:  Copies  of  certificates  must 
accompany  shipments  into  the  State.  Hon. 

/John  Hamilton,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island:  No  law.  Fred.  W.  Card, 
Kingston,  R.  I. 

South  Dakota:  No  law.  D.  A.  Saunders, 
Brookings,  S.  D. 

Tennessee:  Certificates  must  accompany 
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shipments  into  the  State.  Geo.  W.  Martin, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Texas:  No  law.  J.  IL  Connell,  College 
Station,  Texas. 

Utah:  County  inspectors  examine  all 
stock  sent  into  Utah,  before  it  can  be  de¬ 
livered.  Secretary  State  Board  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  Logan,  Utah. 

Vermont:  No  law.  F.  A.  Waugh,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

Virginia:  Duplicate  certificates  must  be 
filed  and  tags  secured  for  the  shipment  of 
stock  into  Virginia.  Wm.  B.  Alwood, 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

Washington:.  Shippers  into  the  State 
must  file  a  bond  and  obtain  a  license  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture.  All  ship¬ 
ments  are  inspected  by  county  inspectors 
before  delivery.  Hon.  A.  VanHolderbeck, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Wisconsin:  Copies  of  certificates  must 
accompany  stock  into  the  State.  W.  A. 
Henry,  Madison,  Wis. 

Wyoming:  No  law.  Frank  E.  Emery, 
Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Canada:  All  stock  shipped  into  Canada 
is  fumigated  at  ports  of  entry.  John  J. 
McGee,  Clerk  of  Privy  Council,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
*‘a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


PEACH 
BASKETS 

2,  4,  G,  8, 10, 12, 14  and 
16-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 


Write  for  new  1902  Catalogue. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1884. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE . 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Oil'd  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

50-lb.  Kegs,  $3.60;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  Ids.,  3!^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  S^c.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Hates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

School  of  Practical  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture. 

Courses  In  Fruit  Culture,  Gardening,  Landscape 
Gardeuing  and  Farming  Begins  September  9,1002. 
Open  to  men  and  women  for  training  in  practical  and 
scientific  work.  Catalogue. 

GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Director, 
Briarcllff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

In  writing,  mention  advertisement. 


Courses  in  Agriculture. 

Adapted  to  Your  Needs. 

Long-  or  Short. 

Not  Expensive. 

Send  your  address. 

RHODE  ISLAND  COLLEGE ,  KINGSTON,  R.  I. 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 


.50  each 


CLARK'S 
DOUBLE  - 
ACTION 

Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot 
a  day. 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK'S  SULKY 


Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Fewer. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HI66ANUM,  CONN. 
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[DEDERIG&’S  FULL  circle  presses 

\mM  Eh  MM  18  *  -  are  the  best  and  most  economic.  They  make  the  most 

oompactand  even  size  bales.  Load  cars  to  maximum.  Patent  automatic 
feeding  and  condensing  hopper  dovice  saves  half  labor.  Dodorlck  Presses  in¬ 
clude  over  150  different  styles.  In  Horse,  Steam  and  Hand  Power.  Every¬ 
thing  fully  described  In  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 

P.  K.  DEOEBICK’S  SONS,  4  5  TIVOLI  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Some  Berry  Notes. — Bramble  fruits 
in  general  fared  badly  last  Winter,  pre¬ 
sumably  from  the  effects  of  the  great 
February  ice  storms.  The  canes  of  both 
raspberries  and  blackberries  were  in¬ 
jured  to  an  unusual  extent  for  this  lo¬ 
cality.  The  only  unaffected  varieties  of 
blackberries  that  have  come  under  our 
notice  are  the  Mersereau,  Snyder  and 
Taylor.  Rathbun  and  Iceberg  were  se¬ 
verely  cut,  the  latter  having  its  fruiting 
wood  entirely  destroyed.  Some  canes  of 
Lucretia  dewberry  were  injured,  but  the 
Mayes,  although  of  more  southern  ori¬ 
gin,  was  not  harmed.  California  Mam¬ 
moth  was  cut  to  the  ground.  Kansas 
blackcap  raspberry  suffered  more  than 
Cumberland.  Most  of  the  red  and  pur¬ 
ple  cane  varieties  were  badly  damaged, 
with  the  exception  of  Cardinal,  which 
came  out  unscathed.  No  protection  of 
any  kind  was  given  these  plants,  and 
it  was  noticed  that  trailing  canes  were 
damaged  about  as  badly  as  upright 
branches  on  the  same  plant,  as  there 
was  little  snow  at  any  time  to  act  as 
cover.  The  growing  season  so  far  has 
not  been  unfavorable,  though  too  dry  at 
the  beginning,  and  far  too  rainy  since 
early  July  for  the  best  development  and 
highest  flavor  of  the  berries. 

Snyder  is  yielding  an  enormous  crop 
of  good-sized  berries,  thus  carrying  out 
its  imputation  as  Jie  most  reliable  fam¬ 
ily  blackberry.  The  first  fruits  were 
large  and  of  excellent  flavor,  but  the 
quality  soon  fell  off,  and  they  are  now 
small,  soft  and  change  color  soon  after 
picking.  Its  thorough  hardiness  and 
great  cropping  capacity  are  its  chief 
recommendations. 

Mersereau  resembles  Snyder  in  many 
points,  especially  in  hardiness,  but  as 
grown  here  is  in  every  way  a  better 
berry.  It  is  not  such  a  rank  grower,  but 
is  very  productive  of  large,  firm  berries 
of  good  quality  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  a 
good  shipper  when  picked  after  coloring, 
and  satisfies  the  buyer  very  well.  It 
has  been  fruiting  here  for  four  years, 
and  seems  well  adapted  to  local  condi¬ 
tions.  The  plants  appear  quite  resist¬ 
ant  to  disease. 

Rathbun  exhibited  its  first  weakness 
in  yielding  to  the  icy  weather  that 
spared  the  preceding  varieties.  The 
bearing  wood  was  severely  cut,  but 
spurs  from  near  the  base  of  the  canes 
are  bearing  many  fine  berries.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  and  quality  they  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  the  crop  is  natural¬ 
ly  much  reduced,  and  these  low-borne 
berries  get  sanded  during  heavy  rains. 
This  desirable  kind  has  not  previously 
been  injured  by  temperatures  much  low¬ 
er  than  reached  last  Winter. 

Eureka,  of  Texas  origin,  is  an  im¬ 
proved  form  of  the  wild  Rubus  cune- 
folius,  the  wedge-leaved  blackberry  of 
the  South.  Our  plants  were  furnished 
in  the  Spring  of  1901  by  T.  V.  Munson, 
Denison,  Tex.  The  canes  of  one  season’s 
growth  were  severely  frozen  back,  but 
/  have  produced  a  number  of  large,  round, 
intensely  black  berries  of  particularly 
pleasant  flavor.  The  plants  are  compact 
in  growth  and  very  thorny.  This  is  the 
species  to  which  the  Topsy  belongs  ad¬ 
vertised  for  several  years  as  the  “Great 
Everbearing  Tree  blackberry.”  It  gave 
little  satisfaction,  being  tender  and  un¬ 
productive  in  the  North.  The  “everbear¬ 
ing”  tendency  was  probably  the  result 
of  annual  winterkilling  by  which  a  late 
bloom  was  forced  out  from  the  sound 
portion  of  the  canes  resulting  in  a 
scanty  crop  of  Autumn  berries.  The 
species  is  commonly  called  Sand  black¬ 
berry  in  the  South,  and  has  not  as  yet 
given  us  a  variety  of  commercial  im¬ 
portance,  though  the  Eureka  may  do 


better  as  it  becomes  established. 

Taylor  is  not  productive  here,  and  is 
only  grown  as  a  standard  in  hardiness 
and  good  quality. 

Mayes  and  Lucretia  dewberries  both 
have  large  crops  of  fine  berries,  though 
the  latter  showed  some  winterkilling. 
Manatee,  an  offshoot  of  Rubus  trivialis, 
from  Florida,  was  entirely  killed  by  the 
Winter. 

California  Mammoth  was  also  much 
injured  by  cold.  We  regret  this  inter¬ 
esting  berry  is  not  better  suited  to  the 
eastern  climate.  The  plants  here  seem 
inclined  to  be  short-lived  and  yearly  to 
diminish  in  vitality,  like  the  well-known 
Loganberry.  We  are  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  value  of  good  dewber¬ 
ries  both  for  home  and  commercial 
planting. 

Cutiibert  and  Miller  Red  raspberries 
were  much  injured  and  only  bore  one- 
third  of  a  crop  of  fine  large  berries. 

Cardinal,  from  A.  H.  Griesa,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kan.,  passed  the  Winter  unharm¬ 
ed  and  bore  a  splendid  crop  of  berries. 
The  color  of  the  berries  is  a  good  red 
just  before  they  are  ready  to  pick,  but 
becomes  the  usual  dull  purple  of  the 
purple-cane  section  as  they  ripen.  Car¬ 
dinal  is  certainly  a  misleading  name,  as 
the  variety  fruits  here.  The  quality  is 
excellent  for  home  use,  but  the  unpleas¬ 
ing  color  will  hamper  sales  in  market. 
The  plant  is  the  sturdiest  and  most  erect 
grower  of  its  class,  and  propagates 
easily  from  tips. 

The  Golden  Mayberry  came  through 
the  Winter  better  than  previous  experi¬ 
ence  led  us  to  expect,  and  bore  quite  a 
crop.  A  plot  covering  about  two  square 
rods,  in  a  sheltered  portion  of  neigh¬ 
boring  grounds  gave  a  number  of  pick¬ 
ings  of  several  quarts  each.  The  plant¬ 
ing  was  made  five  years  ago,  and  berries 
first  noticed  last  year.  While  the  bril¬ 
liant  yellow  berries  are  handsome  and 
pleasantly  flavored  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  wanted  so  early  in  the  season,  as 
they  come  in  with  late  strawberries  and 
early  cherries.  They  are  only  borne  on 
old  wood  of  two  or  more  years’  growth, 
and  are  very  troublesome  to  gather  on 
account  of  the  strong  hooked  thorns. 
The  variety  has  no  practical  value  here, 
but  we  hear  it  is  well  liked  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  it  may  find  a  great  field  in 
other  tropical  countries. 

The  Coral-berry  belongs  to  an  un¬ 
identified  species,  but  is  probably  close¬ 
ly  allied  to  the  Mayberry.  It  is  a  much 
hardier  plant  and  is  quite  ornamental 
from  the  silvery  whiteness  of  the  under¬ 
surface  of  the  foliage.  The  berries  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Mayberry, 
but  the  color  is  bright  orange  red  shad¬ 
ing  to  a  clear  coral  tint.  They  are  firm 
and  rather  astringent  in  taste,  but  make 
the  best  flavored  jelly  of  any  fruit  yet 
tried.  It  seems  possible  that  something 
useful  may  be  bred  from  the  Coral- 
berry,  but  it  will  take  much  time  to 
work  out  its  development. 

The  Much-abused  Strawberry-rasp¬ 
berry,  Rubus  rosaefolius,  has  developed 
at  least  one  feature  of  real  utility;  that 
of  holding  soil  from  washing  by  heavy 
rains,  which  it  does  most  effectually 
when  established.  The  Rural  Grounds 
are  pretty  much  all  slope,  and  the  wash 
from  a  large  field  on  the  north  crosses 
a  portion,  sending  quite  a  flood  of  water 
during  heavy  rains.  Last  year  we  plant¬ 
ed  roots  of  the  Strawberry-raspberry  in 
the  bottom  or  the  channel,  protecting 
it  from  the  first  rains  with  some  tree 
prunings.  It  has  taken  full  possession 
and  entirely  stopped  all  erosion.  The 
water  goes  through,  filtered  by  the  net¬ 
work  of  stems  without  harm.  We  have 
since  tried  it  in  a  deep  gully  on  a  steep 
hillside,  and  though  only  established  a 
few  months  it  is  now  fruiting,  and  the 
thick  growth  prevents  further  cutting. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  tendency  to 
spread,  but  ordinary  cultivation  keeps' 
it  within  bounds.  This  plant  is  of  such 
tenacious  character  that  it  can  be  made 
useful  in  this  way  if  in  no  other,  but  we 
do  not  advise  its  planting  in  useful 
places. 

The  Japanese  Wineberry. — Fig.  231, 
on  first  page,  shows  an  average  fruiting 
cluster  of  the  Wineberry,  Rubus  phoeni- 
colasius.  The  productiveness  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  three- 
year  seedling  plant  from  which  it  was 
taken  yielded  almost  five  quarts  of  ber¬ 
ries.  Although  classed  as  rather  ten¬ 
der,  the  Wineberry  has  never  winter- 
killed  in  this  locality,  coming  through 
unharmed,  while  many  so-called  hardy 
species  and  varieties  are  badly  crippled. 
Although  the  Wineberry  has  not  de¬ 


veloped  much  commercial  value  we  re¬ 
gard  it  as  very  desirable  for  the  home 
garden.  The  fresh  and  sprightly  flavor 
of  the  berries  is  in  agreeable  contrast 
with  other  fruits  of  the  same  season, 
and  nothing  can  excel  their  attractive 
coloring  when  served  at  the  table.  If 
carefully  picked  in  small  boxes  Wine- 
berries  keep  in  good  condition  longer 
than  any  berry  we  have  yet  tried.  They 
are  very  juicy  and  make  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  excellent  jelly,  but  the  name 
Wineberry  was  ill-chosen,  as  it  is  never 
likely  to  be  used  for  winemaking.  The 
bush  is  attractive  at  all  times  and 
makes  a  good  Summer  hedge.  Nothing 
could  be  better  for  a  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  the  kitchen  and  flower  garden. 
Though  it  is  a  rampant  grower  it  is 
easily  kept  in  bounds  by  an  occasional 
clipping  with  a  sickle  or  hedge  shears. 
The  Wineberry  likes  good  soil,  but  is  not 
partial  to  strong  animal  manures.  Many 
of  the  first  plants  sent  out  were  ruined 
by  overfeeding,  and  in  consequence  con¬ 
demned.  It  is  easily  increased  by  tips, 
suckers  and  seeds.  Seedlings  vary  in 
productiveness,  but  are  otherwise  much 
alike,  and  it  is  probable  that  selection 
long  continued  would  result  in  some 
very  useful  types.  Neither  the  Wine¬ 
berry  nor  Strawberry-raspberry  appear 
to  take  kindly  to  hybridization.  We 
have  squandered  considerable  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  eight  Summers  in  crossing 
these  interesting  ornamental  berries 
with  the  best  types  of  cultivated  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries,  but  the  result 
has  been  a  lot  of  sterile  'degenerates 
with  an  occasional  plant  bearing  crumb¬ 
ling  and  ill-shaped  berries  of  some  un¬ 
desirable  flavor.  We  have  therefore 
reached  the  conclusion  that  horticul¬ 
tural  improvement  in  these  plants  is 
more  likely  to  come  by  careful  selection 
than  by  breaking  up  such  firmly  fixed 
types. 

A  Handsome  New  Cucumber. — Eu¬ 
gene  Davis,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  sends  us 
some  very  handsome  cross-bred  cucum¬ 
bers,  a  cut  of  one  being  shown  in  Fig. 
233,  page  575.  The  parentage  was  not 
given,  but  evidently  it  is  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  the  long  European  and  the 
American  or  White-spine  type.  Mr. 
Davis  says  they  are  quick  growers  and 
good  yielders.  Such  cucumbers  are 
usually  of  excellent  quality  and  should 
be  desirable  in  a  discriminating  market, 
but  they  have  so  far  met  with  but  a 
limited  demand  in  this  country. 

w.  v.  F. 
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Grand  Horse  Show 

Will  rival  anything  ever  given  at  a  State  Fair. 
The  finest  horses  used  for  coaching  and  equestrian 
purposes  will  he  in  the  show  ring.  Many  of  the 
equipages  shown  at  the  New  York  Horse  Show  will 
be  seen  at  the  Fair. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibits 

Will  be  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Fair. 
The  fruit  show  will  be  worth  traveling*  longdistance 
to  see. 

The  Live  Stock 

The  finest  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  will  be  on 
exhibition.  The  most  noted  stock  farms  will  compete 
for  i  ho  prizes.  The  remarkable  exhibit  of  last  year 
will  be  greatly  exceeded  tills  year  both  in  numbers 
and  quality.  Stock  buildings  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Grand  Circuit  Races 

Promise  to  produce  some  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  season.  Tbelistof  entries  in  the  early 
Closing  events  Is  very  large.  The  best  horses  in  the 
country  will  compete  for  the  large  purses. 

Syracuse  Day, 
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Grange  Day, 

Tuesday,  September  9. 
Governor  Odell  will  l>e  present 

Legislative  Day, 

Wednesday,  September  10. 

Steeplechase  Day, 

Thursday,  September  li. 

New  York  Day, 

Friday,  September  12. 

LOW  RAILROAD  RATES. 
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the  State.  Tickets  good  from  Sep 
tember  <>  to  lf»  inclusive. 

A  special  rate  of  three  fourths  c 
a  cent,  a  mile  from  allstations  witlii 
a  radius  of  150  miles  of  Syracuse  o 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
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September  8  to  13,  1902. 

GENERAL  ADMISSION ,  25  CENTS. 

Send  for  Prize  List.  S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Loafing  Days.— The  Hope  Farm  man 
doesn’t  pretend  that  he  cuts  a  very  digni¬ 
fied  figure  to-day.  The  spectacle  of  a 
fleshy  man  sprawled  out  on  the  sand  In 
the  shade  of  a  boat  is  not  an  Inspiring 
one.  Here  I  am  flat  on  the  sand  six  miles 
from  any  railroad,  looking  lazily  off  across 
the  bay,  while  the  children  are  playing 
on  the  flats,  left  bare  by  the  tide.  Away 
off  to  the  right,  Cape  Cod  curves  around 
like  a  horseshoe  to  Provincetown.  Far  off, 
dimly  seen  across  the  water  to  the  left, 
Manomet  Point  butts  out  into  the  blue. 
Bight  over  the  other  side  of  it  is  the  spot 
I  came  from.  The  tide  has  backed  far 
out  and  seems  to  have  taken  every  bit 
of  care  and  worry  along  with  it.  The 
weeds  in  that  cornfield  at  home  do  not 
bother  me  now.  I  do  not  care  if  that  lazy 
windmill  is  standing  still!  Here  the  mills 
are  whirling.  Potato  blight,  hog  cholera, 
wireworms,  low  prices,  they  are  all  buried 
out  in  the  ocean.  They  may  come  back 
with  the  tide,  but  who  cares,  lying  here 
in  a  half  dream  with  the  smell  of  the  salt 
air  and  an  appetite  that  would  lend  flavor 
to  a  raw  dog?  Certainly  no  sensible  per¬ 
son  who  can  get  as  much  enjoyment  out 
of  a  piece  of  fried  fish  as  your  humble 
servant  can!  I  know  some  of  these  hard 
old  chaps  will  shake  their  heads  and  say: 
“Such  lazy  loafing  never  will  pay  that 
mortgage!  That's  bad  talk  to  set  before 
mother  and  the  children  when  they  ask 
for  a  vacation!”  Now  you  can’t  quarrel 
with  me  to-day  to  save  your  life!  You  will 
have  to  do  the  fighting  for  two.  I’ll  just 
lie  here  without  energy  enough  to  feel 
sorry  for  you.  Why,  even  Julia  the  black 
cow  would  refuse  to  kick  down  here!  But 
look  out  for  us  when  we  shake  the  sand 
off  our  cfiothes  and  get  back  to  New' 
Jersey!  You  don’t  hear  much  from  a 
storage  battery  when  the  electrical  cur¬ 
rent  is  running  into  it,  but  hands  off, 
when  it  is  well  cnarged!  The  mortgage 
may  smile  at  the  loss  of  a  few  days  and 
dollars,  but  the  sharpened  wdt  and  the 
hardened  nerve  may  perform  a  surgical 
operation  on  it  that  will  cut  the  sting  out 
with  all  its  roots.  A  man  is  usually 
bravest  when  he  is  laziest,  and  as  I  sprawl 
on  the  sand,  with  the  breeze  blowing  the 
old  doubts  and  gloom  away,  I  feel  like 
wishing  that  every  honest,  hard-working 
man,  woman  and  child  on  the  farms  could 
knock  off  and  get  right  down  'nto  the 
sand  for  a  week  or  10  days.  They  could 
dream  off  a  world  of  trouble  and  bother 
and  then  go  back  home  glad  enough  to 
take  up  the  old  burdens.  The  gall  on  the 
shoulder  would  be  healed  and  w'e  would 
know  how  to  adjust  the  harness  so  as  not 
to  make  it  raw  again.  When  mv  .fingers 
used  to  get  chilly,  picking  up  potatoes  in 
the  Fall,  I  never  felt  that  I  lost  time  by 
stopping  to  slap  my  hands  around  to  my 
back. 

A  Hard  Country.— I  speak  of  one  who 
comes  to  Cape  Cod  for  a  loaf  and  then  is 
glad  to  get  back  home.  Any  man  ought 
to  be  glad  to  go  home,  but  few  who  come 
here  for  a  brief  season  would  care  to  re¬ 
main  the  year  around.  It  is  a  great  place 
to  go  away  from.  Bone,  nerve  and  char¬ 
acter  are  bred  here,  hard  and  firm,  but 
there  are,  or  seem  to  be,  few  opportune 
ties  for  the  strong  and  ambitious.  The 
Graft  is  not  very  strong  on  geography  yet. 
As  we  sat  watching  a  big  fire  of  drift¬ 
wood  one  night  he  suddenly  asked,  “Are 
we  in  America  now?”  Cape  Cod  in  Ameri¬ 
ca!  That’s  pretty  tough  to  one  who  knows 
American  history,  isn’t  it?  This  sandy 
arm,  stretched  out  like  a  prize  fighter’s 
to  ward  off  the  ocean  has  stood  centuries 
of  pounding  and  has  never  lowered  its 
guard  to  ocean  or  king.  In  America? 
You  ought  to  count  the  little  Decoration 
Day  flags  in  one  of  these  sleepy  little 
churchyards,  for  an  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion.  There  are  those  who  say  that  noth¬ 
ing  13  American  that  is  not  “up  to  date.” 
If  we  take  that  standard  Cape  Cod  is  out 
of  it,  for  industrial  progress  has  hit  it 
hard.  The  population  of  Barnstable 
County  is,  I  understand,  slowly  declining. 
I  see  many  houses  in  town  and  country 
apparently  abandoned.  Cape  Cod  is  still 
"in  America,”  but  it  does  a  good  share  of 
its  work  for  country  elsewhere.  People 
come  here  worn  out  and  broken  like  the 
wounded  stragglers  dropped  by  an  army 
out  of  battle.  Here  the  sea  breeze  and 
the  lazy  dream  of  the  ocean  heal  the 
hurt  of  nerve  and  mind  and  back  they  go 
into  the  world’s  treadmill  for  another 
round.  The  Cape  Cod  man  may  hustle 
when  he  gets  out  where  hustling  pays,  but 
he  doesn’t  seem  to  do  much  of  it  at  home. 
That’s  good,  for  I  should  hate  to  lie  here 
half  asleep  and  see  some  wideawake  man 
driving  a  Job  hard.  It  seems  as  though 
the  wind  heaped  up  this  spit  of  sand  so 
that  the  weary  and  sorrow-stained  might 
stand  on  it  and  be  blown  clean.  Yet  the 
same  bad  weather  that  held  up  operations 
at  Hope  Farm  and  filled  us  with  weeds 
has  put  weeds  of  sorrow  on  the  hopes  of 
the  Cape  Cod  landlord. 

Caps  Cod  Farming.— It’»  all  very  well 
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to  come  here  for  a  short  time  and  enjoy 
the  romance  of  a  loafer's  dream,  but  an¬ 
other  thing  to  live  here  the  year  through. 
With  us  the  struggle  to  butter  the  bread 
is  away  off — far  from  this  lazy  spread  on 
the  sand.  With  the  Cape  Cod  farmer  the 
fight  for  pork  and  fish  takes  most  of  the 
poetry  out  of  the  sea.  The  Summer 
boarder  crop  is  a  good  one.  Those  who 
take  boarders  and  raise  the  vegetables, 
fruit,  eggs,  milk  and  chickens  required 
to  feed  them  appear  to  have  struck  a 
good  business.  I  should  think  the  stoutest 
of  them  would  look  with  dismay  upon 
such  a  family  as  mine.  Our  combined  ap¬ 
petite  is  all  out  of  proportion  to  our  com¬ 
bined  weight.  As  we  sit  at  the  table,  I 
fear  we  are  getting  more  of  the  middle¬ 
man’s  share  out  of  the  farm  than  the 
fellows  who  stand  between  the  western 
grain  farm  and  the  consumer.  I  have  not 
left  the  shore  enough  to  form  a  fair  idea 
of  what  Cape  Cod  farming  is,  but  what 
I  have  seen  would  be  called  small  potatoes 
in  New  Jersey.  The  soil  seems  to  be  very 
light  and  greatly  lacking  in  humus.  It  is 
possible  that  if  a  farmer  were  to  use  fer¬ 
tilizers  as  heavily  as  Mr.  Hewlett  does  he 
could  obtain  large  crops  of  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  I  think  the  conditions  are 
quite  different.  If  I  owned  a  farm  here 
I  would  try  lime  and  cow  peas.  This  soil 
seems  to  be  too  full  of  salt.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  lime  would  sweeten  it  and 
make  it  respond.  It  is  likely  that  Early 
Black  and  perhaps  Wonderful  cow  peas 
would  make  a  fair  growth  of  vine.  If 
they  did,  and  could  be  plowed  under,  this 
land  ought  to  produce  good  corn,  and  with 
the  prices  paid  for  grain  and  fodder  the 
corn  crop  here  ought  to  pay  better  than 
potatoes  with  us.  They  are  digging  pota¬ 
toes  here  now— Early  Rose — a  small  yield 
of  very  fine  quality.  The  vines  seem  to 
have  died  prematurely  with  a  form  of 
early  blight.  I  believe  I  could  double  the 
yield  by  planting  northern  seed  of  Junior 
Pride  and  spraying  two  or  three  times 
so  that  the  vines  might  mature  naturally. 
It  is,  of  course,  folly  for  one  who  farms 
under  entirely  different  conditions  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  people  what  to  do  on  this 
light  soil.  I  see  low  pockets  here  and 
there  where  cranberries  are  growing  and 
apparently  doing  well.  There  aye  also 
occasional  fields  of  corn  and  potatoes 
which  would  be  a  credit  to  any  farmer. 
These  things  seem  to  indicate  not  so  much 
the  superior  quality  of  these  pieces  of 
land,  but  the  fact  that  some  man  has 
studied  out  the  needs  of  the  soil  or  crop 
and  supplied  them.  Too  many  farmers 
seem  to  have  quit  trying  to  increase  their 
crop.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Cape 
Cod  can  raise  corn  or  potatoes  so  as  to 
compete  in  the  Boston  market  with  Illi¬ 
nois  or  Michigan,  but  I  believe  this  soil 
can  hold  its  own  for  the  local  market, 
for  surely  there  is  some  of  it  here  as 
strong  as  that  on  which  Mr.  Hewlett  does 
business.*’'  Tt  seems  absurd  for  a  Jersey- 
man  to  advise  a  Cape  Cod  Yankee,  but  I 
know  what  I  would  do  with  this  seaweed 
and  waste  fish! 

Boy  Training.— I  also  have  an  Idea  what 
I  would  do  if  I  were  a  boy  again  and  was 
given  the  lesson  in  agriculture  I  saw  ad¬ 
ministered  the  other  day.  I  saw  it  at  a 
distance,  and  must  take  It  out  in  panto¬ 
mime,  but  my  eyes  are  very  good.  A  man 
and  a  boy  were  hoeing  in  a  garden— pull¬ 
ing  weeds  with  hand  and  hoe  that  should 
have  been  killed  with  a  horse  and  culti¬ 
vator.  The  boy  seemed  to  object  to  pull¬ 
ing  weeds  in  a  certain  place,  and  the  man 
evidently  ordered  him  to  work  faster.  The 
boy  stopped  to  argue  about  It,  and  the 
man  swung  his  hoe  at  him.  It  was  a 
murderous  blow,  but  the  boy  dodged  it. 
Then  the  man  followed  him  up,  striking 
right  and  left  till  the  boy  slipped  and  got 
the  full  force  of  that  hoe  on  his  back.  He 
went  over  flat,  and  the  man  gave  him  two 
more  good  ones  with  the  hoe  handle.  Then 
he  ordered  him  back  to  work,  and  this 
time  the  boy  crawled  to  his  place  and 
pulled  those  useless  weeds.  Now  I  have 
read  about  such  things  in  books,  and  I 
know  a  man  who  had  some  little  taste  of 
a  hoe  handle  when  he  was  a  boy!  I  hope 
that  isn’t  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  prac¬ 
tical  agriculture  Is  taught  down  here.  I 
am  distinctly  a  man  of  peace,  but  if  I 
were  that  boy  my  present  opinion  is  that 
I  would  give  that  man  one  good  welt  with 
the  hoe  and  get  out!  I  know  the  story 
books  tell  of  such  boys  who  go  off  in  a 
dignified  way,  make  a  great  fortune  and 
then  come  back  and  pay  the  old  man’s 
mortgage!  The  fortune  and  the  mortgage 
payment  are  all  right,  but  in  such  a  case 
as  I  witnessed,  a  good  crack  over  the 
head  would  make  a  good  nest  for  those 
“coals  of  fire”  later  on!  It  rouses  every 
drop  Of  my  fighting  blood  to  see  a  boy 
knocked  about  that  way.  But  I  must  end 
this,  or  some  smart  fellow  will  ask  why 
I  didn’t  sail  in  and  take  the  boy’s  part. 
Some  other  keen  mind  may  ask  why  I 
object  to  a  hoe  handle  and  use  a  light 
shingle  myself  at  times— out  behind  the 
shed! 

Here  and  There.— I  hope  the  boys  will 
have  that  corn  cleaned  up  before  I  get 


back.  It's  time  those  strawberry  plants 
were  set  out— but  all  that  is  far  away,  and 
the  Madame  is  calling  me  to  go  in  bathing. 
When  an  old  fellow  gets  into  the  salt 
water  after  many  years  he  surely  im¬ 
agines  he  is  a  boy  again!  It  seemed  to 
me  that  35  years  had  been  kicked  off  tne 
calendar,  and  I  had  just  made  a  dive  from 
Robbin’s  wharf.  I  struck  out— but  you 
don’t  catch  me  out  where  it  is  overhead 
right  away.  I  still  know  how  to  swim— a 
man  can’t  forget  that  any  more  than  a 
bullfrog  can,  but  it  comes  painfully  home 
to  you  that  you  swim  with  your  lunyst 
A  fellow  learns  lots  of  useful  things  as 
he  gets  along  in  years.  Here  was  the 
Graft  .claiming  he  could  swim.  He  made 
a  great  splashing  and  seemed  to  progress 
a  little,  but  I  thought  I  saw  one  foot 
dragging  on  the  ground.  I  took  him  out 
over  his  head  and  turned  him  loose  and, 
sure  enough,  down  he  went!  The  world  is 
quite  full  of  people  who  make  a  great 
bellow  over  what  they  can  do,  while  all 
the  time  they  have  one  foot  on  some¬ 
body’s  back.  It  pays  to  toss  such  folks 
out  and  make  them  really  learn  to  swim. 
.  .  .  There  Is  a  fine  road  running  for 
miles  along  the  Cape — smooth  and  hard. 
Posted  at  intervals  along  this  road  Is  this 
sign:  “Don’t  drive  in  the  middle  of  the 
road!”  The  object  is  to  keep  the  road 
well  rounded  and  not  dished  at  the  center 
—and  it  is  a  good  suggestion.  When  the 
Populists  started  up  as  a  political  party 
they  had  a  song,  “Keep  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Road.”  They  would  have  lasted 
longer  if  they  had  followed  the  Cape  Cod 
advice.  .  .  .  The  children  have  been 
fishing  and  caught  perch  perhaps  three 
inches  long.  The  Madame  made  them 
throw  these  little  fish  back.  My  advice 
was  to  make  them  keep  at  least  one  for 
a  sample  to  show  the  exact  size;  otherwise 
these  fish  would  be  two  feet  long  when  it 
came  to  telliny  about  them!  Never  en¬ 
courage  a  boy  to  tell  about  the  fish  he 
lost  or  threw  away!  h.  w.  c. 


Creaming  a  Paper.— I  take  quite  a  few 
papers,  and  therefore  cannot  let  them  ac¬ 
cumulate.  Anything  I  think  of  value  I  clip 
out  and  place  in  my  scrap  book,  which 
contains  envelopes  6x!)  inches,  with  memor¬ 
andum  lines  on  the  outside  of  envelopes. 
These  envelopes  are  all  held  together  by 
two  steel  pins  within  a  nicely  bound  cover. 
By  this  method  I  can  classify  everything 
in  detail  and  discard  anything  at  anytime. 
Thus  I  have  a  fund  of  information  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  J.  v.  l. 

Everett,  Wash. 

Don’t  Use  Power.— I  admire  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  for  its  terseness  and  clearness,  and  pa¬ 
tient  explanation  time  after  time  of  what 
it  would  seem  all  farmers  ought  to  know. 
While  it  is  commendable  to  give  line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept,  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion  what  farmers  need  is  not  more 
knowledge,  but  backbone  to  use  the  knowl¬ 
edge  they  have  poured  into  them,  and 
the  power— political  power — as  in  securing 
the  Grout  bill.  The  reason  we  don’t  have 
fractional  currency  and  parcel  post  is  sim¬ 
ply  because  farmers  don’t  use  the  political 
power  they  know  they  have.  Your  paper  is 
the  best.  f.  v.  a. 

Wayne  Co.,  Ind. 


DOUBLE  BAI 
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ARD 


Increased 

Yields 

and 

Better 

Q\iadity 


are  every  farmer’s  aim. 

Potash 

in  proper  proportion  is  an 
essential  aid  to  success. 

All  that  the  best  agricultural 
authorities  have  found  out  about 
fertilization  is  told  in  our  books. 
We  mail  them  free  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


SSsR00FING 

Is  not  like  others — It  l»  better.  It  Is  Firo,  Wind  and 
Water-Proof,  being  a  perfect  roof  in  every  way  and  at 
the  8ame  time  lias  the  advnnt.ago  of  being  low  In  price. 
Fits  the  steepest  or  Hattest  roofs.  Anybody  can  lay  It. 
A  knife  mid  hummer  aro  al  I  the  tools  necessary.  Saves 
you  money  nn  either  new  or  old  rooting.  Snmplo  and  Circular,  free. 

THE  A.  P.  SWAN  CO..  114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 


Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardenoi 
Steel  SneetB,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  KooHng,  Siding  or  Celling  yon  ess  «•*.. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  Tree 
and  paint  rooting  two  sides.  Oomen 
either  Hat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  peintB 
In  the  U.  8.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT"$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

rrlres  te  other  points  on  application.  A  ;t*uaro  means  205 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  1,'o.ai 

J8!SAM  HOUSE  WRECKiNB  59..  W.  96th  aaJ  liwflti..  Chicago 


■  |B|  and  FERTILIZER 

GRAIN  DRILL 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEEI>  MULL  com¬ 
bines  lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill 
made.  N o  complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes 


are  close  to  ground. 

Easily 
regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer, 
and 
sows 
with 
regu¬ 
larity. 

Weight, 

Only  TOO 
Agents  Wanted. 

W  rite  for  Catalogue. 

THE  HENCH&DROMGOLD 

Mfrs.,  York,  l*a. 


COSTS  LITTLE 

EASILY  LAID 

LASTS  YEARS 

RUBEROID 

(TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED) 

ROOFING 

vBOOKLET  “K” 

|  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

102  William  St.*  New  York 


ARROW  BRAND 

Ready  Roofing 

can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applii  d  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
ISuildingH  or 
Slieds  by  any 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

130  Water  St.,  New  York. _ samples. 


Sweep  powers. 

Rakes.  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines—.'!  to  2;>  H.P.,  mounted  or 

stationary.  The  Messinger  Mfg.  Co.,  Tutumy,  Pa. 


The  Business  Farmers’  Way 

Thrashes  his  own  Grain.  Has  Grain  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  highest  price.  Thrashes  for  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Uses  power  to  saw  wood,  grind  feed,  cut  fodder. 

SAVES  MONEY  IN  EVERY  DIRECTION. 
Let  us  talk  the  matter  over;  will  do  you  no  harm; 
will  please  us.  Send  for  our  catalogue,  that  will  be 
an  introduction. 


White  20th  Century  Thrasher,  six  sizes,  1  to  10 
horse  power.  Overshot  and  Undershot. 
Tread  Powers,  Lever  Powers,  Engines, 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters  and  Crushers. 
ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  VJ’ks,  Orangeville,  Pa, 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS  i 


FOB  SEEDING  DOWN  TO 


GRASS  OR  CRAIN 

ARE  MADE  BY 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


BOSTON. 
NEW  YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

BALTIMORE. 


BUFFALO. 

CLEVELAND. 


Be  sme  and  write  us  before  ordering  any  fertilizers. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  tho  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  xy2  marks,  or  10 Vfe  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

'  '  - ~M -  ‘ 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1902. 


Tile  fruit  growers  will  do  well  this  Winter  to  have 
boxes  of  Pacific  coast  fruit  on  exhibition  at  all  large 
meetings.  Let  the  people  see  how  the  far  western 
growers  pack  and  ship.  We  shall  have  to  meet  them 
with  similar  packages.  There  should  also  be  fair 
samples  of  boxed  eastern  apples  side  by  side  with  the 
western  fruit  so  as  to  compare  them  for  quality. 


Government  has  not  included  Panama  hats,  sewing 
machines,  or  rare  and  costly  samples  of  anthracite 
coal.  The  country  girl  will  receive  material  to  make 
her  garden  gay,  but  her  city  sister  is  entirely  neglect¬ 
ed,  instead  of  being  presented  by  the  grace  of  Congress 
with  soda  water  checks  and  sash  ribbons.  To  speak 
seriously,  the  original  purpose  of  the  law  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  rare  and  unusual  seeds  and 
plants  was  an  excellent  one;  the  abuse  that  causes  it 
to  be  referred  to  as  Uncle  Sam’s  gift  enterprise  is  the 
work  of  professional  politicians.  Thoughtful  farmers 
and  gardeners  realize  this  fully,  and  it  is  they  who 
should  be  most  acti-ve  in  reform.  Persons  who  have 
no  facilities  for  handling  plants  or  seeds  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  looking  upon  the  matter  as  class  legis¬ 
lation  or  discrimination  against  other  taxpayers. 

* 

The  most  expensive  things  on  the  farm  are  not 
seeds,  fertilizers,  teams  and  tools,  buildings  or  hired 
help,  but  blunders.  We  do  not  mean  that  farmers 
are  so  deficient  in  judgment  that  they  are  more  likely 
to  err  than  others,  but  farming  in  its  best  sense  is 
not  a  mechanical  business.  No  two  weeks  or  seasons 
have  the  same  conditions  of  weather,  soil  and  work. 
Decisions  on  new  and  hard  questions  must  constantly 
be  made.  Making  shoes,  clothing,  lead  pipe,  or  steel 
billets  are  different  matters.  The  trade  once  learned 
is  learned,  and  variations  in  material  are  about  the 
only  new  things  that  workmen  must  look  after.  No 
man  ever  learned  the  farming  trade.  If  he  could  in 
one  year,  it  would  have  to  be  learned  over  the  next. 
There  is  little  excuse,  however,  in  making  the  same 
mistake  twice.  Every  blunder  should  be  a  rock- 
founded  insurance  policy  against  making  it  again. 

• 


* 

We  expect,  as  usual,  to  meet  many  old  friends  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  (September  8-13).  We  look 
forward  with  much  pleasure  each  year  to  these  little 
“round-ups.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  likes  to  meet  readers  face 
to  face  and  become  acquainted  with  them.  That  is 
the  way  to  learn  their  wants  and  ambitions.  All  are 
welcome  at  the  R.  N.-Y.  tent.  That  will  be  a  good 
place  to  rest  and  leave  your  baggage  or  lunch  basket. 

* 

The  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  have 
finally  decided  that  if  palm  oil  is  used  to  color  oleo 
the  makers  must  pay  the  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound! 
This  decision  seems  to  head  off  any  attempt  to  use 
any  vegetable  substance  that  will  give  oleo  the  stand¬ 
ard  color  of  butter.  Hoard’s  Dairyman  states  that 
Senator  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  is  the  man  who  caused  all 
this  trouble  about  “coloration.”  He  introduced  an 
amendment  at  the  last  moment  which  seems  to  be 
clearly  in  the  interests  of  the  oleo  makers! 

* 

Most  of  our  readers  are  well  enough  acquainted 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  know  that  its  columns  are  not 
used  for  grinding  axes  for  other  people.  We  have 
strong  opinions  regarding  various  public  matters,  but 
we  would  never  think  of  printing  them  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gratifying  any  personal  feeling  or  aiding  any 
politician.  We  believe  that  those  who  advertise  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  are  doing  a  legitimate  business.  Their 
place  is  in  the  advertising  columns.  If  an  editor  is 
to  have  any  opinion  at  all  he  must  keep  the  axes 
away  from  the  grindstone. 

* 

Our  apple  reports  continue  to  indicate  a  doubtful 
outlook.  Fungus  diseases  are  doing  great  damage  in 
some  sections  of  western  New  York,  where  apple 
growing  is  the  chief  industry.  There  will  be  a  fair 
crop  in  these  places,  but  most  of  the  fruit  is  stunted 
and  scarred.  It  may  develop  so  as  to  be  fit  for  boxing 
or  barreling,  but  the  chances  are  against  it  now,  as 
apples  less  than  half  grown  are  already  warped  out 
of  shape.  We  feel  sure  therefore  that  the  supply  of 
first-class  fruit  will  be  light.  What  about  prices? 
Buyers  are  making  cautious  offers  running  from  $1 
to  $1.50  per  barrel.  Our  conviction  is  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  warrants  a  higher  figure  for  really  good  apples, 
and  our  advice  to  growers  is  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  sell. 
The  crop  situation  is  not  likely  to  improve. 

* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  intends  to  begin 
work  upon  the  free  seed  distribution  about  September 
1  this  year,  so  that  the  recipients  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
bounty  will  receive  their  gifts  in  time  to  start  the 
seed  next  year.  Indeed,  the  partisan  press  unkindly 
states  that  interested  legislators  want  to  get  the  seeds 
started  in  time  to  warm  the  recipients  up  to  enthusi¬ 
astic  response  at  the  polls  next  November,  but  this 
is  a  narrow  and  sordid  view.  It  requires  $270,000,  the 
assistance  of  451  Senators,  Representatives  and  Con¬ 
gressional  Delegates,  and  the  directing  intelligence 
of  Secretary  Wilson’s  department,  to  distribute  about 
40,000,000  packets  of  seeds  and  plants.  For  plants  are 
to  be  issued  also  this  time,  but  so  far  the  paternal 


Some  of  the  daily  papers  are  making  much  of  the 
startling  figures  on  American  agriculture  taken  from 
the  last  census  returns.  Here  they  are: 

1890.  1900. 

Number  of  farms .  4,564,641  5,739,657 

Total  acreage  .  623,218,619  841,201,546 

Value  of  farm  property.  .$13,279,252,649  $16,674,690,247 

Implements,  live  stock..  2,703,015,040  3,839,311,591 

Value  of  farm  products.  2,460,107,454  4,739,118,752 

The  “gross  income  on  investment”  in  agriculture 
is  given  as  18.3  per  cent!  Now  some  of  the  great 
political  papers  say  that  this  startling  array  of  figures 
answers  all  the  arguments  against  trusts  and  com¬ 
binations  of  capital  because  it  shows  where  the  wealth 
of  the  country  is  located.  It  is  really  no  answer  at 
all,  for  the  reason  that  no  effective  combination  or 
general  agreement  is  possible  among  5,000,000  land 
owners.  The  farmers  who  prouuce  annually  about 
$5,000,000,000  worth  of  food  and  fiber  support,  out  of 
the  proceeds  from  their  toil  millions  of  other  work¬ 
men  who  merely  handle  or  make  over  what  the  farms 
produce.  The  “combinations”  which  send  prices  up 
or  down  are  not  engineered  by  those  who  produce 
food,  but  by  those  who  buy  and  sell  it.  The  farmer 
not  only  “feeds  them  all,”  but  provides  a  job  for  most 
of  them! 


The  question  of  child  labor,  in  the  new  cotton  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  South,  is  attracting  attention  from  hu¬ 
mane  people  everywhere.  Briefly  stated,  the  charge 
is  about  as  follows:  Northern  States  having  passed 
laws  prohibiting  what  is  known  as  child  labor — that 
is,  the  working  of  very  young  children  in  the  mills — 
the  owners  of  some  of  them  built  factories  at  the 
South  where  young  children  can  be  legally  secured. 
This  child  labor  is  cheap,  and  the  grinding  up  of  this 
tender  flesh  and  blood  enables  the  factories  to  pay 
larger  dividends  to  the  stock  owners.  We  are  told  that 
most  of  these  little  ones  are  obtained  in  the  country 
— from  the  homes  of  small  farmers.  Agents  go  out 
among  the  farmers  and  practically  buy  the  services  ot 
wife  and  children  for  a  term  of  years.  The  entire 
family  moves  to  town  and  the  husband  and  father 
lives  comfortably  on  the  earnings  of  the  little  ones. 
The  Dry  Goous  Economist  of  this  city  has  investi¬ 
gated  the  matter.  Its  desire  evidently  was  to  prove 
the  stories  false,  yet  here  is  part  of  its  report: 

One  told  me  that  he  had  $36  coming  in  every  fortnight, 
the  proceeds  of  four  children’s  and  a  wife’s  earnings. 
Two  children  each  got  40  cents  a  day,  two  got  60  cents 
and  the  wife  $1  a  day.  I  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  turn  in 
himself  and  allow  the  wife,  at  least,  to  remain  at  home. 
“That’s  my  business,  sah,”  was  the  reply,  accompanied 
by  a  look  and  gestures  which  boded  little  good  to  the 
questioner.  Undaunted  by  this  ebullition  of  temper,  I 
further  inquired  what  he  would  do  should  his  children 
slip  their  cables  and  make  for  parts  unknown.  “I’d  get 
them  back,  sah;  don’t  you  forget  it,  and  when  I  did  they’d 
be  taught  a  lesson  they’d  never  forget.  The  boys  are 
mine  till  they’re  21  and  the  girls  till  18,  and  the  law  will 
uphold  me  in  my  rights.” 

We  purposely  avoid  giving  the  revolting  stories 
told  by  eye  witnesses  of  the  condition  of  these  baby 
slaves.  Poor  innocent  little  ones  whom  God  intended 
for  the  pure  air  of  the  country  are  shut  up  in  factory 
prisons  amid  the  dust  and  the  whirl  of  machinery — 
crowded  hard  upon  the  treadmill  before  their  baby 
feet  are  strong  enough  to  endure,  and  why?  In  order 


that  northern  stockholders  may  obtain  a  few  cents 
more  in  dividends,  and  in  order  that  the  South  may 
have  an  “industrial  development!”  If  there  is  any 
other  reason  for  permitting  this  child  labor  in  the 
States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Texas  we  have 
never  seen  it  stated — we  would  be  glad  to  have  it! 
It  may  be  asked  why  an  agricultural  paper  should 
concern  itself,  particularly  with  this  thing.  We  con¬ 
sider  that  the  American  child  crop  is  the  noblest  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  soil.  No  man  or  set  of  men  in  this  coun¬ 
try  should  have  legal  permission  to  dwarf  the  body 
and  stunt  the  mind  of  a  little  child.  If  the  farmers  of 
these  States  are  willing  to  permit  this  thing  because 
it  brings  blood-stained  dollars  into  the  State  for  the 
erection  of  a  cotton  factory  we  have  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  evidences  of  the  decay  of  southern  agri¬ 
culture.  The  farm  has  already  given  too  much  of  its 
blood  and  treasure  to  the  factory.  To  throw  tender 
children  into  the  scale  of  competition  is  going  too  far. 
It  is  time  for  the  farm  to  call  a  halt  on  the  factory 
when  it  demands  the  life  of  a  little  child.  The  mills 
of  South  Carolina  cannot  grind  up  the  child  crop 
without  injuring  the  agriculture  of  every  State  in  th-e 
Union. 


The  great  coal  strike  now  on  is  forcing  its  disagree¬ 
able  consequences  on  many  who  probably  imagined 
they  would  be  little  disturbed  by  a  distant  labor 
struggle.  Coal  as  a  concentrated  fuel  is  such  a  vital 
need  to  our  hustling  civilization  that  its  increased 
price  and  threatened  scarcity  blocks  the  wheels  of 
industry,  and  soon  raises  the  cost  of  many  necessities 
of  life.  Even  the  farmer  with  a  comfortable  supply 
of  fuel  in  his  woodlands  is  obliged  to  pay  more  for 
certain  commodities  and  accommodations,  but  the 
pressure  is  most  severe  on  those  of  limited  incomes 
who  cannot  escape  in  any  degree  the  extortions  of  the 
mine  owners  who  deliberately  refused  disinterested 
arbitration  of  the  miners’  demands.  The  strained 
situation  which  possibly  may  at  any  moment  degen¬ 
erate  into  civil  war,  could  be  averted  if  we  had  ef¬ 
fective  compulsory  arbitration  laws  such  as  have  been 
found  to  work  well  in  New  Zealand  and  other  South 
Pacific  British  colonies.  In  the  event  of  serious  dis¬ 
putes  between  employer  and  employees  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  both  sides  are  submitted  to  arbitration  com¬ 
missioners,  acting  as  a  court  with  power  to  enforce 
decisions,  and  work  goes  on  without  interruption, 
thus  obviating  the  distress,  misery  and  often  violence 
of  a  strike  to  the  finish.  The  result  of  these  laws, 
after  several  years  experience,  appears  to  be  very 
satisfactory  all  around,  greatly  diminishing  friction 
between  labor  and*  capital,  and  substituting  calm 
judicial  decisions,  based  on  a  full  knowledge  of  both 
sides  of  a  given  question,  to  the  bitter  and  disastrous 
labor  wars  lately  so  common.  In  the  present  case  the 
miners  were  willing  to  submit  their  claims  to  argu¬ 
ment  and  adjudication,  but  the  capitalists  would  not 
hear  of  it,  so  it  is  easy  to  infer  which  side  had  the 
most  to  conceal.  The  public  has  rights  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  any  natural  resource 
above  those  of  all  monopolizing  owners,  and  it  is  not 
probable  any  set  of  individuals,  however  powerful 
they  may  be  in  a  financial  way,  will  always  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  bring  about  at  will  such  intolerable  condi¬ 
tions  as  now  confront  the  coal  consumers. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Is  it  not  a  fad  to  use  a  collar  pad? 

Plain  living  for  body— high  living  for  mind. 

“The  professional  weed  hater”  makes  a  good  farmer. 
Who  claims  that  a  robin  will  not  eat  beneficial  insects? 

Sad  tales  of  flood  and  storm  come  from  central  New 
York. 

Over  $35,000,000  worth  of  pianos  were  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1900. 

Easier  to  get  a  light  crop  on  heavy  soil  than  a  heavy 
crop  on  light  soil. 

Will  a  hen  begin  to  lay  when  she  weans  her  chicks 
in  the  early  Fall? 

Better  buy  live  stock  by  picture.  Have  the  breeder 
send  a  photograph  before  you  buy. 

Does  ambition,  habit  or  necessity  make  you  work  to 
more  than  supply  the  actual  needs  of  life? 

Will  the  oleo  men  use  palm  oil  on  the  politicians  to 
grease  the  track  for  its  admission  into  their  product? 

Voting  should  be  regarded  as  a  moral  duty.  Still,  if 
men  exercised  it  as  they  do  some  other  moral  duties, 
would  the  world  be  any  better  off? 

The  National  Board  of  Education  of  Great  Britain  now 
requires  that  nature  study  shall  be  taken  as  one  of  the 
subjects  of  examination  in  rural  schools. 

Now  don’t  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  advises  all  to  rush  in 
and  use  3, M0  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre!  We  do  not 
give  any  such  advice.  We  only  tell  what  the  successful 
farmers  do. 

John  M.  Jamison,  of  Ohio,  writes:  “I  wish  you  could 
see  a  12-acre  field  of  rye  that  I  am  ‘hogging’  and  ‘sheep- 
ing.'  They  are  all  thriving.  I  have  finished  with  a 
spreader  covering  the  field,  rye,  clover  and  all,  with  160 
loads  of  manure.”  That  is  what  you  may  call  being  good 
to  your  land!  _ _ _ _ _ < 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  limited  train  on  the  Chicago,  Burling¬ 
ton  &  Quincy  Railroad  was  held  up  by  robbers  near  Sa¬ 
vanna,  Ill.,  August  6.  There  were  eight  robbers;  one  was 
killed.  They  blew  up  the  express  car,  and  are  said  to 
have  taken  about  $25,000;  they  did  not  molest  passengers. 

.  .  .  .  Harry  Tracy,  the  Washington  outlaw  who  has 
been  hunted  for  two  months,  shot  himself  in  a  wheatfleld 
near  Fellows,  August  6.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  sheriff's 
posse,  and  had  been  wounded  so  that  he  could  not  es¬ 
cape.  .  .  .  Five  collieries  in  the  Shenandoah  region  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  permanently  abandoned  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  anthracite  strike,  entailing  an  aggregate  loss 
of  $1,500,000.  Daniel  J.  Sweeney,  a  watchman  at  the  Bliss 
mine  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Company, 
was  murdered  near  the  colliery  August  5,  the  supposi¬ 
tion  being  that  he  was  killed  by  strikers,  who  had  warn¬ 
ed  him  on  several  occasions  that  he  must  not  go  to  work. 
Three  men  are  under  arrest.  Strike  leaders  deny  that 
union  men  committed  the  crime.  .  .  .  Reports  come 
from  Lamoreaux,  Wyo.,  of  19  herders  brutally  beaten, 
gagged  and  blindfolded,  then,  with  the  foreman  strapped 
to  the  wet  ground,  where  they  remained  helpless  for  24 
hours;  one  herder  massacred;  4,500  sheep,  worth  $3  a  head, 
driven  into  a  corral  and  slaughtered;  thousands  of  oth¬ 
ers  driven  to  the  timber  indiscriminately;  all  saddles  of 
a  score  of  herders  seized  and  burned,  together  with  their 
outfits;  theft  of  all  shotguns,  ammunition,  horses  and  de¬ 
sirable  clothing.  This  was  the  work  of  cattlemen,  who 

are  conducting  a  bitter  warfare  against  sheep . 

At  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  6,  two  women  were  ar¬ 
rested  for  stealing  corn  silk,  thus  ruining  acres  of  ear 
corn.  One  farmer  testified  that  about  400  bushels  of  corn 
were  ruined,  and  another  stated  that  the  silk  had  been 
torn  from  23  acres  of  corn.  The  women  were  selling  the 
corn  silk  to  a  manufacturer  of  patent  medicines  for  four 
cents  a  pound.  .  .  .  The  Retail  Butchers’  and  Meat 
Dealers’  Protective  Association  in  Washington  August  7 
adopted  resolutions  providing  for  efforts  to  elect  members 
of  Congress  who  will  favor  the  elimination  of  the  tariff 
on  cattle  and  live  stock.  William  G.  Wagner,  of  New 
York,  was  reelected  president.  ....  A  destructive 
hailstorm  passed  over  northern  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
August  7,  doing  great  damage  to  the  growing  tobacco 
and  the  corn.  In  some  places  the  hail  was  several  inches 
deep,  and  many  of  the  stones  were  as  large  as  walnuts. 
Near  Eden  a  farmer  had  already  cut  a  lot  of  tobacco, 
which  was  hanging  on  racks  in  the  field,  and  this  and 
the  uncut  plants  were  cut  to  pieces.  ...  At  Rhodes, 
Iowa,  August  6,  a  collision  between  a  freight  and  con¬ 
struction  train  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  killed  11  persons  and  injured  39  others,  all  rail¬ 
road  employees.  .  .  .  Fire  in  a  hotel  at  San  Angelo, 
Tex.,  August  10,  destroyed  the  building  and  burned  seven 
persons  to  death.  .  .  .  August  10,  great  forest  fires 
were  raging  in  the  Fishbank  district.  Montana,  and  the 
Siskiyou  region  of  Oregon.  Much  valuable  timber  has 
been  destroyed.  .  .  .  C.  F.  W.  Neely,  who  was  convict¬ 
ed  of  Cuban  postal  frauds  and  afterwards  pardoned  by 
the  Cuban  legislature,  has  applied  to  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  money  found  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  amounting  to  $6,234.  This 
money  was  sent  to  Cuba  as  an  exhibit  at  the  trial  of 
Neely,  and  was  returned  by  the  military  government  to 
the  War  Department . Peoria,  Ill.,  has  been  suf¬ 

fering  for  four  months  from  a  series  of  incendiary  fires. 
A  disastrous  blaze  August  11  caused  a  loss  of  $175,000. 
Great  alarm  exists,  extra  precautions  being  taken  to 
guard  property. 

ADMINISTRATION.— It  is  now  reasonably  certain  that 
the  President  will  call  the  Senate  in  extraordinary  ses¬ 
sion  to  ratify  a  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty.  No  definite  date 
has  been  fixed,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  extra  ses¬ 
sion  will  convene  in  November.  The  condition  of  affairs 
in  Cuba  is  such  that  something  must  be  done  at  an  early 
date  to  prevent  the  young  republic  from  going  to  financial 
and  commercial  ruin.  The  business  people  of  the  Island 
are  desperate,  and  there  is  talk  of  turning  toward  Eng¬ 
land  in  order  to  secure  advantageous  commercial  rela¬ 
tions.  There  is  great  distress  in  Cuba,  according  to  reli¬ 
able  reports,  and  this  condition  bids  fair  to  become  worse, 
now  that  many  planters  have  decided  to  shut  down  soon. 
In  consequence  many  workmen  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work.  There  is  no  question,  too,  that  talk  of  annexing 
the  Island  is  growing,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Cuba. 
The  business  interests  in  the  little  republic  are  solidly  in 
favor  of  this  course.  The  only  opposition  to  such  a  union, 
it  is  said,  is  from  the  politicians  and  office  holders,  who 
naturally  wish  to  retain  their  positions.  The  Spanish  in¬ 
terests  would  gladly  see  Cuba  under  our  flag,  but  they 
are  afraid  to  voice  such  views. 

PHILIPPINES.— According  to  information  received  by 
the  Vatican,  almost  all  the  real  estate  belonging  to  Span¬ 
ish  friars  in  the  Philippines  was  sold  before  American 
occupation  to  syndicates  and  corporations,  duly  regis¬ 
tered  and  legally  recognized,  headed  by  Americans  living 
in  New  York.  It  is  alleged  by  the  same  authority  that, 
although  the  friars  hold  some  shares  in  these  corpora¬ 
tions,  they  do  not  own  controlling  interests.  The  War 
Department  has  known  for  some  time  that  portions  of 
the  friars’  lands  in  the  Philippines  have  been  disposed 
of  to  companies,  and  all  of  the  recent  negotiations  con¬ 
ducted  by  Secretary  Root  have  carefully  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  any  contingencies  which  might  arise  through  these 
transfers. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  ninth  annual  picnic  of  the 
farmers  of  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  county  Granges,  was  held  at  Alcyon  Park  August 
6.  Over  7,000  people  were  present.  The  exhibition  of  live 
stock,  farm  products,  women’s  handiwork  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  was  the  best  and  largest  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  annual  gatherings.  The  display  of  farm  produce 
was  made  in  the  buildings  and  tents  on  the  tract  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  grove,  and  included  almost  every  vegetable  that 
grows  in  this  agricultural  community.  Many  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  farm  wagons  and  carriages  were  placed  along 
the  walks  for  the  inspection  of  the  farmers,  and  during 
the  day  representatives  of  the  machine  manufacturers 
gave  tests  of  the  operation  of  the  labor  saving  device*. 


Worthy  Master  W.  F.  Gaunt,  of  the  State  Grange,  and 
other  prominent  speakers  gave  addresses. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  second  day’s  convention  of 
the  National  Apple  Shippers’  Association  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  August  7,  was  a  paper  prepared  and  read  by  Prof. 
W.  A.  Taylor,  Pomologist  in  charge  of  field  investigation 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Its  subject  was  “The  Commercial  Apple 
Areas  of  the  United  States.”  Professor  Taylor  said: 
“The  total  trees  of  bearing  age  in  the  commercial  or¬ 
chard  areas  of  the  United  States  up  to  June  1,  1900,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  twelfth  census,  is  210,000,000,  an  increase  of 
75,000,000,  or  more  than  40  per  cent  over  the  apple  area  of 
1890.  The  statistics  show  that  in  the  great  Ben  Davls- 
Winesap  section  of  the  country  there  are  to-day  nearly 
twice  as  many  trees  as  in  the  famous  Baldwin-Northern 
Spy  region.  It  is  now  assuredly  true,”  says  Prof.  Tay¬ 
lor.  “as  has  often  been  remarked  of  late,  that  the  great 
apple  bin  of  the  United  States  has  been  shifted  to  the 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.” 

Elwood  Mead,  chief  of  the  Irrigation  Investigation  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  was  in  Topeka, 
Kan.,  August  5,  conferring  with  Governor  Stanley  and 
Attorney-General  Goddard  with  reference  to  the  best 
manner  of  irrigating  the  western  portions  of  the  State. 
Congress  appropriated  $65,000  to  study  up  irrigation  meth¬ 
ods  and  a  large  portion  of  this  sum  will  be  spent  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  Mr.  Mead  will  endeavor  to  procure  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan.  From 
Kansas  he  will  go  to  Colorado.  He  will  make  a  full  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  controversy  between  Kansas  and 
Colorado  regarding  the  water  rights  on  the  Arkansas 
River.  He  thinks  the  matter  can  be  settled  amicably  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  both  States. 

The  Atlantic  City  Poultry  Club  will  hold  its  first  an¬ 
nual  poultry,  pigeon  and  pet  stock  show  on  Young’s 
Ocean  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  September  2-6.  Address 
all  correspondence  concerning  it  to  T.  Farrer  Rackham, 
450  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


“SAVE  A  FARM 

PART  III. 

I  am  trying  to  discuss  this  subject  from  the  highest 
possible  ground.  I  understand  that  unless  farming  can 
be  made  profitable  as  compared  with  other  occupations 
wo  cannot  hope  to  attract  those  who  look  at  business 
from  the  commercial  side  only.  Personally  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  future  of  American  agriculture.  Because 
the  old  proprietor  lost  faith  in  his  farm  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  I  should  accept  his  dismal  view  of  farming 
as  a  first  mortgage  on  the  property.  We  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  lack  of  faith  has  cut  the  price  of  the  land 
in  two,  while  the  earning  capacity  can  probably  be 
doubled.  The  land  has  not  deteriorated  in  value  since 
Nature  took  it  in  charge.  It  may  be  rougher  and  harder 
to  till,  but  the  old  strength  is  in  its  heart,  and  the  market 
possibilities  have  been  enlarged.  Exports  of  corn  have 
so  increased  the  market  for  that  grain  as  to  make  it  a 
far  more  valuable  crop  than  wheat.  The  present  high 
prices  for  beef  will  probably  continue  long  enough  to 
give  the  eastern  beef  grower  an  opportunity  not  known 
before  for  20  years.  I  may  give  a  single  illustration  to 
show  what  may  be  done  on  cheap  eastern  lands.  A 
farmer  of  my  acquaintance  on  a  Connecticut  farm  which 
could  not  be  sold  for  the  cost  of  the  buildings  grows, 
each  year,  three  acres  of  potatoes.  These  potatoes  are 
sold  in  a  manufacturing  town  nearby  and  bring  enough 
to  buy  all  the  western  grain  needed  for  30  cows  and  young 
stock!  In  this  way  one  Connecticut  acre  buys  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  five  western  acres,  and  pays  freight  and  middle¬ 
man’s  profit  beside!  It  is  also  true  that  thousands  now 
demand  the  finer  and  more  delicate  products  where  hun¬ 
dreds  called  for  them  20  years  ago.  The  competition  from 
South  and  West  will  become  more  and  more  a  matter  of 
food  produced  on  large  farms  or  by  bonanza  farmers— 
ripened  away  from  the  plant  that  bore  it.  Products 
grown  in  such  vast  quantities,  thrown  together  and 
picked  and  packed  by  hirelings,  can  never  compete  in 
the  market  with  the  best  products  of  the  smaller  farms, 
where  the  master’s  eye  can  cover  everything.  As  well 
expect  the  factory-made  shoe  turned  out  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  on  the  same  last  to  compete  with  the  handmade 
shoe  exactly  fitted  to  the  foot.  Again,  the  graduate  of  to¬ 
day  takes  to  the  old  farm  the  condensed  result  of  30 
glorious  years  of  agricultural  research,  which  were 
locked  up  to  the  old  farmer!  Combine  these  things— the 
cheaper  land,  the  doubled  market,  20  years  of  education 
in  market  desires  and  30  years  of  patient  agricultural 
research,  and  what  business  can  offer  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  individual  who  loves  country  life? 

And  there  we  strike  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  It 
is  worse  than  folly  to  send  people  to  the  country  with 
the  small  contracted  souls  that  can  be  satisfied  with  the 
city  prison  of  stone  and  brick.  If  a  true  patriot  by  any 
possibility  be  nurtured  in  the  city  it  is  because  his  an¬ 
cestors  brought  from  the  farm  a  land  instinct  strong 
enough  to  bore  through  the  brick  walls  and  let  the 
country  in.  No  one  would  put  a  natural  mechanic  into 
a  doctor’s  office.  We  do  not  want  our  bones  handled  as 
though  they  were  iron  pipes.  In  like  manner  it  will  be 
folly  to  send  one  to  the  country  to  serve  the  Fatherland 
who  does  not  prefer  the  whisper  or  the  shout  of  Nature 
to  the  prattle  and  gossip  of  the  town.  A  great  majority 
of  townsmen  seem  content  to  limit  their  reading  and 
study  to  the  daily  and  Sunday  paper— a  shrewd  combi¬ 
nation  of  prejudice  and  advertising.  The  man  in  the 
country  may  find  time  for  calm  and  thoughtful  study  of 
the  words  of  the  great  masters  whose  thoughts  are  un¬ 
bought  and  without  prejudice.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
inspired  words  of  the  world’s  master  minds  would  nearly 
die  out  save  with  the  few  professional  students  were  it 
not  for  the  possibilities  of  calm  study  in  country  homes. 
The  bread  and  butter  side  of  farming  is  a  stern  and  hard 
fact,  yet  we  must  ever  remember  that  the  educated 
American  farmer  has  a  higher  duty  to  country  than  the 
mere  accumulation  of  property.  To  him  more  than  to 
any  other  citizen  comes  the  duty  of  saving  the  best  of 
American  traditions.  The  business  man  who  accumulates 
a  vast  fortune  and  then  gives  it  away  for  noble  and 
helpful  charities  does  well  for  his  country.  He  may  well 
be  called  a  captain  of  industry;  yet  the  real  strength  of 
the  army  lies  In  the  privates  and  lower  officers  who  drill 


them.  Save  In  the  magnitude  of  his  enterprises  the  rich 
man  may  not  rank  highest  in  true  service  to  the  Father- 
land.  The  old  pioneers  saved  a  farm  and  found  running 
through  the  cloak  of  its  salvation  strong  threads  that 
were  used  to  make  the  fabric  of  government.  In  like 
manner,  to-day,  I  take  it  that  the  truest  patriot  is  he 
who  will  use  his  money  wisely  to  save  a  farm  so  that 
its  salvation  will  mean  the  uplifting  of  the  men  and 
women  whose  untrained  lives  have  been  broken  upon 
the  great  wheel  of  what  we  call  industrial  progress! 
That  man  who  will  save  a  farm  and  save  it  by  giving 
labor  and  home  and  hope  to  untrained  ones  who  can 
barely  live  as  individuals  does  most  for  the  Fatherland. 
Such  a  man  does  more  than  he  who  hoards  his  life’s 
earnings  and  then  gives  it  away,  because  he  gives  his 
life  from  day  to  day  and  removes  the  conditions  which 
place  the  unbridged  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor! 

h.  w.  c. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Apples  will  be  about  a  half  crop  of  Winter  fruit.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  as  yet  making  no  offers.  Fall  fruit  plenty  and  no 
sale  at  present.  c.  R.  J. 

Penfield,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  prospects  in  southeast  Nebraska  indicate  a 
full  crop  and  good  quality,  mainly  Ben  Davis,  Winesap, 
Jonathan,  Missouri  Pippin  and  Genet,  with  many  other 
varieties  in  limited  quantities.  c.  h.  Barnard. 

Nebraska  Horticultural  Society. 

There  are  three  quite  large  evaporators  within  four 
miles  of  my  place,  all  of  which  are  expecting  to  run  this 
Fall.  The  apples  so  far  as  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  this 
locality  are  of  good  quality,  very  smooth  and  nice;  a 
little  over  half  of  a  full  crop.  Buyers  are  around  look¬ 
ing.  f.  e.  v.  E. 

Stanley.  N.  Y. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  that  there  will  be  a 
fair  crop  of  apples  in  this  section.  Twenty  Ounce  and 
Greenings  are  somewhat  affected  by  the  scab.  I  have 
not  heard  any  price  for  barreled  apples;  have  heard  of  a 
few  offers  by  evaporators  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  Most 
evaporators  are  cautious  about  making  contracts  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  coal.  J.  s.  d. 
Webster,  N.  Y. 

The  general  prospect  for  apples  is  better  than  a  month 
ago,  as  they  are  increasing  in  size  rapieny,  on  account  of 
the  wet  weather.  I  should  estimate  about  65  per  cent  of 
a  crop.  Quite  a  section  in  this  locality  suffered  complete 
loss  on  account  of  a  severe  hailstorm.  Plums  are  rotting, 
and  pears  are  about  50  per  cent.  I  do  not  understand  that 
buyers  are  making  many  offers,  but  are  trying  to  produce 
the  impression  of  a  very  large  crop.  These  are  their 
usual  tactics,  and  will  undoubtedly  soon  produce  effect; 
farmers  will  be  induced  to  accept  such  prices  as  they 
are  willing  to  offer.  w.  H.  c. 

Gage,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  wettest  Summer  in  many  years.  Grass  has 
grown  continuously.  There  are  no  brown  pastures  or 
dusty  roads,  and  no  need  to  cultivate  hoed  crops  to  “con¬ 
serve  moisture.”  Flat  lands  are  water  soaked;  corn  can¬ 
not  yield  more  than  half  a  crop.  On  the  flat  lands  cab¬ 
bage  and  potatoes  are  very  poor.  Oats  are  heavy  in 
straw  but  lodged  badly;  wheat  and  rye  had  plenty  of 
straw,  and  thrash  out  good  yields  of  grain,  but  most 
wheat  shows  some  growth  of  the  germ.  Some  fields  of 
hay  are  not  yet  cut,  and  very  much  that  has  been  cut 
is  badly  damaged;  quantities  lost  entirely.  The  bean 
crop  stands  in  with  corn.  I  look  for  a  light  yield  of  po¬ 
tatoes  with  blight  and  rot.  Cattle  and  sheep  have  done 
finely,  as  pastures  are  excellent.  G.  f.  w. 

Fairport,  N.  Y.  _ 

ALL  SORTS. 

INDIANA  NOTES.— The  outlook  for  crops  in  Tippe¬ 
canoe  County  was  good,  but  for  the  last  10  days  of 
June  we  had  very  heavy  rains  which  drowned  out  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  corn.  All  the  corn  in  low  places  and 
ponds  is  gone;  all  the  corn  in  the  Wabash  River  bot¬ 
toms  is  flooded.  Corn  and  oats  on  upland  look  fair,  al¬ 
though  corn  is  small  yet  on  account  of  the  cool  weath¬ 
er,  but  garden  truck  is  looking  fine.  Apples  are  drop¬ 
ping  fast  on  account  of  too  much  rain.  We  shall  have 
a  good  crop  of  pears;  cherries  were  about  half  crop;  no 
peaches  this  year;  some  plums,  not  as  many  as  other 
years.  Hogs  and  cattle  are  scarce  and  high  priced. 
There  will  be  lots  of  Timothy  and  clover  hay  if  the 
weather  will  permit  us  to  save  it  now.  Most  of  the 
wheat  is  in  shocks,  but  too  wet  now  on  account  of 
heavy  rains.  This  county  raises  lots  of  poultry  for 
market;  at  present  prices  are  for  old  hens,  nine  cents 
live  per  pound;  young,  15  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  15  cents 
per  dozen;  butter,  20  cents  a  pound;  potatoes,  60  to  80 
cents  a  .bushel.  s.  p.  l. 

Dayton,  Ind. 

KANSAS  POTATO  GROWERS.— The  Kansas  river  bot¬ 
tom.  or  Kaw  Valley,  as  it  is  called  here,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  potato  growing  sections  in  the  country. 
From  Kansas  City  to  Topeka,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  the 
bottom  averages  about  a  mile  wide,  and  is  devoted  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  potatoes.  Not  a  single  Colorado  beetle 
has  ever  invaded  this  section,  I  cannot  tell  why.  Scientific 
men  have  advanced  various  theories,  but  none  of  them 
satisfactory.  No  one  knows  why  he  should  have  jumped 
clear  over  this  luxuriant  pasturage  to  plague  the  grow¬ 
ers  farther  east.  Perhaps,  seeing  how  rank  potatoes 
grow  here  he  realized  that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task 
to  try  to  head  them  off,  and  so  passed  on  to  the  thin  soil 
of  New  York  State.  The  growers  are  busy  now  harvest¬ 
ing  one  of  the  best  crops  they  ever  raised.  From  250  to 
300  bushels  per  acre  will  be  the  average  for  the  entire 
valley.  Prices  are  low,  however,  and  the  crop  is  moving 
slowly.  We  have  had  an  abundance  of  rain  since  June  1 
and  all  crops  are  looking  well.  Apples  are  a  light  set, 
not  more  than  40  or  50  per  cent,  but  they  are  smooth, 
free  from  worms,  and  unusually  large  for  this  season.  I 
have  just  cut  a  good  heavy  crop  of  Red  clover  that  was 
sown  this  Spring.  The  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa  Is  being 
harvested.  w.  d.  c. 

Edwardsvllle,  Kao. 
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|  Woman  and  Home  j 

H  A  A  A  A  4i  A  A'  -A  A  y 

From  Day  to  Day 

COUNTRY  LIFE. 


Not  what  we  would,  but  what  we  must. 
Makes  up  the  sum  of  living; 

Heaven  Is  both  more  and  less  than  just 
In  taking  and  in  giving. 

Swords  cleave  to  hands  that  sought  the 
plow, 

And  laurels  miss  the  soldier’s  brow. 

Me,  whom  the  city  holds,  whose  feet 
Have  worn  its  stony  highways, 

Familiar  with  its  loneliest  street— 

Its  ways  are  never  my  ways. 

My  cradle  was  beside  the  sea, 

And  there,  I  hope,  my  grave  will  be. 

Old  homestead!  In  that  old,  gray  town, 
The  vane  is  seaward  blowing, 

Thy  slip  of  garden  stretches  down 
To  where  the  tide  is  flowing; 

Below  they  lie,  their  sails  all  furled, 

The  ships  that  go  about  the  world. 

Dearer  that  little  country  house, 

In  land  with  pines  beside  it; 

Some  peach  trees,  with  unfruitful  boughs, 
A  well,  with  weeds  to  hide  it; 

No  flowers,  or  only  such  as  rise 
Self-sown,  poor  things,  which  all  despise. 

Dear  country  home!  Can  I  forget 
The  least  of  thy  sweet  trifles? 

The  window  vines  which  clamber  yet, 
Whose  blooms  the  bee  still  rifles? 

The  roadside  blackberries,  growing  ripe, 
And  in  the  woods  the  Indian  pipe? 

Happy  the  man  who  tills  the  field, 

Content  with  rustic  labor; 

Earth  does  to  him  her  fullness  yield, 

Hap  what  may  to  his  neighbor, 

Well  days,  sound  night — oh,  can  there  be 
A  life  more  rational  and  free? 

Dear  country  life  of  child  and  man! 

For  both  the  best  and  strongest, 

That  with  the  earliest  race  began, 

And  hast  outlived  the  longest. 

Their  cities  perished  long  ago, 

Who  the  first  farmers  were  we  know. 

Perhaps  our  Babels,  too,  will  fall, 

If  so,  no  lamentations, 

For  Mother  Earth  will  shelter  all, 

And  feed  the  unborn  nations; 

Yes,  and  the  swords  that  menace  now 
Will  then  be  beaten  to  the  plow. 

—Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

* 

Try  mixing  some  finely-chopped 
pickled  cucumber  in  pot  cheese  just  be¬ 
fore  serving;  it  is  very  nice.  This  makes 
a  good  filling  for  sandwiches. 

• 

We  once  heard  a  mother  remark,  as 
her  baby  boy  vindictively  smashed  a  toy 
in  a  sudden  gust  of  passion  that  Tommy 
had  a  violent  temper  naturally;  when 
he  got  mad  he  always  broke  something. 
She  did  not  endeavor  to  restrain  him  in 
any  way,  but  accepted  his  baby  temper 
as  something  inevitable — a  natural  in¬ 
heritance.  She  had  no  thought  what¬ 
ever  of  the  future,  when  the  unrestrain¬ 
ed  temper  of  the  baby  may  develop  into 
the  murderous  rage  of  the  man.  Few 
things  cause  more  misery  in  family  life 
than  uncontrolled  temper,  and  the  time 
to  cure  it  is  in  early  life. 

* 

If  the  coarse  salt  and  ice  used  to 
freeze  ice  cream  are  mixed  together  in  a 
separate  vessel,  and  the  mixture  then 
packed  around  the  freezer  can,  the  result 
will  be  much  better  than  if  put  in  layers 
without  previous  mixing.  One-third  salt 
is  used  to  two-thirds  ice,  unless  freezing 
a  frappd  or  mousse,  which  is  mushy 
rather  than  hard  frozen.  For  this  use 
ice  and  salt  half  and  half.  When  the 
freezing  compound  is  firmly  packed 
down,  without  air  spaces,  there  is  much 
less  waste  than  if  it  is  put  in  carelessly. 
Another  thing  to  avoid  is  too  rapid  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  freezer.  It  is  the  even  grind¬ 
stone  movement,  not  the  coffee-mill 
swing  that  is  required. 

* 

Fiiuit  red  is  one  of  the  newest  colors, 
which  is  likely  to  supersede  green  in 
the  early  Fall.  It  is  a  glowing  straw¬ 
berry-raspberry  tint,  brighter  than  ger¬ 
anium,  and  softer  than  tomato  red.  It 
will  be  more  becoming  than  the  shades 
approaching  scarlet.  Mention  of  fruit 
red  recalls  the  fruit  trimmings  that  have 


been  enjoying  quite  a  vogue  in  millinery 
this  season;  strawberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  cherries  and  grapes.  Some  of 
them  are  pretty,  but  many  of  them  are 
not,  and  we  often  feel  in  sympathy  with 
a  man  whom  we  heard  referring  to  such 
headgear  disparagingly  as  “one  o’  them 
garden-sass  hats.” 

* 

We  read  recently  of  a  small  girl  who 
is  never  still  unless  she  is  in  mischief. 
The  other  day  her  mother  became  aware 
of  the  quiet  which  boded  trouble.  She 
was  about  to  look  for  the  child  when,  at 
that  moment,  Dorothea  came  in,  her 
face  rosy  with  happiness  and  her  mouth 
covered  with  crumbs. 

“Where  have  you  been,  Dorothea?” 
asked  her  mother.  “What  are  you  eat¬ 
ing?” 

“Cheese,”  said  the  young  lady,  calmly. 

“Cheese?  Where  did  you  get  it,  dear?” 

“In  the  mouf-trap.” 

“In  the  mouse-trap!”  exclaimed  her 
mother,  horrified. 

“Oh,  yeth!” 

“But  what  will  the  mice  do?  They 
won’t  have  any  cheese.” 

“Oh,  dey  don’t  care,  mamma!  Dey 
was  two  moufies  in  de  trap,  and  dey 
didn’t  care  a  bit!” 

* 

We  have  always  despised  clingstone 
poaches,  in  spite  of  the  delicious  flavor 
possessed  by  many  of  these  varieties, 
but  they  are  troublesome  to  cut  up,  and 
embarrassingly  awkward  to  eat  out  of 
hand.  They  are  excellent,  however,  for 
baking,  and  this  is  the  method:  Wipe 
the  fruit  well  with  a  soft  cloth,  so  as  to 
rub  off  the  fuzz  without  bruising,  and 
pack  into  a  stone  jar,  filling  about  two- 
thirds  full,  and  scattering  a  little  sugar 
among  them.  Cover  with  cold  water 
and  place  the  jar  in  the  oven,  baking 
the  peaches  slowly  until  they  are  tender 
and  transparent,  but  not  broken.  It  will 
take  from  two  to  three  hours,  according 
to  heat  of  oven  and  size  of  peaches.  The 
flavor  is  retained  in  full.  Pears,  either 
peeled  or  unpeeled,  are  excellent  baked 
in  the  same  way;  if  a  little  cinnamon 
bark  is  added  to  the  syrup,  pears  of  the 
commoner  grades  acquire  quite  a  su¬ 
perior  flavor.  The  long  cooking  turns 
pears  a  pleasing  deep  red. 


An  Indiana  Woman  Farmer 

ANOTHER  FARM  RUN  BY  DAUGHTER 
POWER. 

We  have  heard  on  several  occasions  of 
the  farm  work  conducted  by  Miss  Abbie  J. 
Peffer,  of  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind.,  who  forms 
an  inspiring  example  for  other  women 
confronted  by  siniilar  problems.  Miss 
Peffer  had  the  advantages  of  education, 
travel,  and  a  varied  experience  of  social 
life,  but  she  finds  her  keenest  pleasure  In 
the  simple  and  wholesome  duties  of  her 
country  home.  Strawberries  form  one  of 
her  specialties,  and  she  is  devoting  much 
attention  to  fruit,  but  she  does  general 
farming,  and  keeps  some  farm  animals, 
nor  is  she  ever  too  busy  to  give  care  and 
comfort  to  the  widowed  mother  whose  fail¬ 
ing  health  was  one  of  the  factors  inducing 
her  to  assume  charge  of  the  farm.  Miss 
Peffer  gives  us  a  little  account  of  her  work 
below: 

I  was  born  near  Carlisle,  Pa.  My 
father  came  to  Indiana  when  I  was  but 
a  very  small  child.  He  taught  me  how 
to  do  farm  work,  and  Mother  taught  me 
to  do  all  kinds  of  housework,  for  which 
1  feel  very  thankful.  They  managed  to 
give  me  a  good  education;  sent  me  to 
school  near  our  160-acre  farm,  and  later 
to  Northern  Indiana  College.  After  fin¬ 
ishing  school  I  commenced  teaching, 
which  I  continued  for  about  eight  terms, 
and  as  Father  and  Mother  were  both 
growing  old,  and  I  have  always  had  a 
strong  affection  for  my  parents,  I  quit 
teaching  and  tried  to  do  everything  I 
could  for  their  comfort  and  pleasure. 
My  father  broke  himself  down  by  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  clear  off  the  160  acres  of 


ground  he  first  bought  when  he  came 
to  Indiana.  Having  sympathy  for  him 
I  would  undertake  work  that  was  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  for  me.  He  died  in  1893, 
and  my  mother  has  been  in  poor  health 
ever  since.  She  was  paralyzed  in  1896, 
but  is  not  perfectly  helpless;  is  able  to 
be  up  but  not  to  do  any  kind  of  work. 

You  asked  whether  I  do  all  my  own 
work  on  the  farm  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  man.  I  think  about  the  story 
of  George  Washington  when  you  ask 
that  question;  I  cannot  tell  a  lie.  I  do 
most  of  the  work  myself,  I  hire  help 
occasionally.  The  farm  I  own  now  is  a 
small  fruit  farm  of  but  17  acres,  mostly 
covered  with  fruit  of  various  kinds  such 
as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes, 
cherries  and  strawberries,  blackberries, 
raspberries,  etc.  I  think  fruit  growers 
will  agree  with  me  in  saying  there  is 
more  labor  to  be  performed  on  a  20-acre 
fiuit  farm  than  on  100  acres  of  grain 
land.  I  am  cultivating  corn,  about  five 
acres,  among  the  pear  trees  this  season. 

I  hired  a  man  to  help  me  plow  it  and 
get  the  corn  planted;  since  then  have 
been  doing  the  cultivating  myself. 
Planted  three  patches  of  early  potatoes, 
two  of  Early  Ohio,  the  other  Six  Weeks. 

I  have  sold  about  40  bushels  of  Early 
Ohio,  getting  from  60  to  75  cents  per 
bushel  for  them.  I  dare  say  they  were 
the  nicest  potatoes  that  went  to  market. 

I  have  not  dug  any  of  the  Six  Weeks 
potatoes  yet.  The  corn  I  have  growing 
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is  called  the  best-looking  corn  in  the 
neighborhood. 

My  principal  business  for  the  past  12 
years  has  been  strawberry  growing,  and 
I  made  a  success  at  it,  but  as  weeds  got 
the  start  of  me  I  was  obliged  to  change 
crops.  Many  times  I  -wonder  how  I  can 
er  dure  so  much  and  keep  my  mind  and 
health,  to  try  to  keep  a  beautiful  home 
so  near  a  city,  and  above  all  to  take 
good  care  of  my  afflicted  mother  and 
keep  pets  such  as  two  horses,  two  cows, 
150  chickens,  30  turkeys,  six  canary 
birds  and  a  nice  pug  dog.  Very  often  I 


hitch  up  the  quiet  horse  to  the  buggy 
(no  matter  how  tired  I  am)  and  take  my 
dear  old  mother  over  the  place  to  see 
how  I  am  managing  things,  and  to  give 
her  pleasure  while  she  is  on  this  earth. 
She  is  in  her  eighty-fifth  year  of  age.  It 
takes  material  to  feed  all  these  pets  I 
have,  and  expenses  in  a  good  many  ways 
are  to  be  met.  I  take  the  best  of  care 
of  all  my  stock;  feed  them  three  times 
a  day.  My  horses  are  the  Messenger 
breed,  a  white  one  named  Prince,  which 
was  Father’s  pet,  a  horse  fit  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  and  my  buggy  horse,  yellow  or 
cream,  named  Queen.  My  cows  are  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Guernsey,  my  chickens  Light 
Brahma,  Buff  Cochin  and  Partridge 
Cochin.  I  keep  Bronze  turkeys.  Moth¬ 
er  takes  much  comfort  with  such  things 
to  look  at  while  I  am  out  at  work,  es¬ 
pecially  the  canary  birds  and  pug  dog. 

I  never  get  started  out  to  my  outdoor 
work  before  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  all  chores  are  done  around  the 
house,  and  very  often  come  in  to  see 
whether  Mother  is  getting  along  all 
right.  Former  accounts  of  my  work 
have  it  that  I  am  out  all  day.  It  is  a 
mistake;  I  could  not  treat  my  mother 
that  way.  I  do  not  deserve  credit  alone 
for  farm  work.  I  have  taken  first  prem¬ 
ium  at  our  county  fair  for  bread,  cake, 
needlework  and  displays  of  fruit,  riding 
horseback,  etc.  I  wish  all  the  women 
interested  in  farming  could  see  what  I 
have  done. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Buckwheat  Gems. — Two  cupfuls  of 
wheat  flour;  two  cupfuls  of  buckwheat 
flour;  one-third  cupful  molasses;  four 
tablespoonfuls  thick  cream;  one  scant 
tablespoonful  soda,  a  pinch  of  salt.  But¬ 
termilk  sufficient  to  make  a  very  stiff 
batter.  Bake  in  hot  greased  gem  pans 
in  a  quick  oven.  sweet  keen. 

Freezing  Ice  Cream  Without  Turn¬ 
ing. — I  read  the  request  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
asking  about  the  results  of  making  ice 
cream  in  the  freezers  which  do  not  re¬ 
quire  turning.  We  have  used  both  kinds. 
That  which  does  not  require  turning 
makes  excellent  cream,  and  it  is  a  very 
easy  method.  But  it  has  not  the  flaki¬ 
ness  and  lightness  of  color  of  that  made 
in  the  freezer  that  has  to  be  turned.  We 
always  freeze  our  cream  in  the  other 
freezer.  The  other  cream  is  more  solid, 
and  if  for  anything  special,  it  is  much 
nicer,  as  it  will  remain  stiff  longer. 

Delaware.  Barbara  a.  engel. 

Windmill  Washing  Power. — In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  June  21  Aunt  Rachel  sug¬ 
gests  that  all  washing  machines  need 
man  power  to  run  them.  On  our  farm 
here  in  Iowa  the  wind  furnishes  the 
power,  and  we  think  it  far  ahead  of  man 
power,  for  if  we  want  it  to  run  longer 
than  common  it  never  grumbles,  or  ob¬ 
jects,  and  there  are  very  few  days  that 
the  wind  does  not  blow  enough  to  run 
the  machine.  The  wind  pumps  the  well 
water  into  the  house,  as  well  as  the 
barn.  We  have  hard  wp,ter  at  one  end 
of  the  sink  and  soft  at  the  other.  We 
think  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have 
things  handy  indoors  as  out.  s.  e.  t. 
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Once 

a  day  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  Observers  tick 
the  correct  time  to  thousands 
over  the  wires. 

ELGIN  WATCHES 

tick  it  continually  to  millions. 

Every  Elgin  watch  has  the  word  "Elgin” 
engraved  on  the  works.  Send  for 
free  booklet  about  watches. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL 
WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 
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Houskeepers’  Sewing1  Basket. 

DO  fea.dyma.de  garments  help 

RURAL  WOMEN? 

Have  improvements  in  readymade  gar¬ 
ments— underwear.  children’s  clothes,  and 
bedclothes— enabled  you  to  lessen  your 
household  sewing?  Do  you  hem  sheets  and 
pillow  cases,  or  buy  them  readymade?  Here 
in  New  York  we  buy  readymade  pillow¬ 
cases  of  good  muslin,  size  36x45  inches,  for 
14  cents  each,  and  we  see  no  economy  in 
making  them.  How  much  sewing  do  you 
do  for  the  men  folks?  Do  you  make  all 
muslin  undergarments?  Do  you  buy  any 
children’s  dresses  readymade?  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  girls’  frocks,  if  Inexpensive, 
are  poorly  put  together.  Do  you  buy  your 
wrappers  or  house  dresses  readymade?  It 
was  formerly  the  custom,  with  many 
housekeepers,  to  buy  muslin  by  the  bolt, 
both  bleached  and  unbleached,  for  con¬ 
venience  in  making  the  family  underwear; 
does  anyone  in  your  circle  do  this  nowa¬ 
days?  Speaking  in  general  terms,  what  is 
your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  buy¬ 
ing  the  class  of  articles  here  referred  to 
readymade? 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes  ready¬ 
made  garments  do  not  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  have  always  made  my  own 
sheets  and  pillow  cases;  in  fact,  I  have 
never  met  with  any  readymade  in  our 
stores,  although  they  may  have  them. 
We  buy  our  men’s  garments  mostly  all 
readymade.  I  never  bought  but  one 
wrapper  readymade;  had  to  make  it 
mostly  all  over  and  then  gave  it  away. 

I  buy  my  muslin  by  the  quantity  and 
make  my  own  underwear.  I  am  sure  it 
is  bought  by  the  holt  for  the  bed,  and  a 
great  deal  for  underwear.  My  opinion 
is,  if  one  wants  something  quick  for  the 
moment  it  will  do  to  buy,  but  the  old 
saying  is  true,  “once  done  right  is  twice 

done.”  .REBECCA  A.  WRIGHT. 

Indiana. 

We  hem  our  sheets  and  pillow  cases, 
and  tablecloths  and  napkins,  the  latter 
by  hand,  but  sheets  by  sewing  machine. 
We  consider  the  quality  of  the  cotton  is 
better  for  the  money  when  we  do  the 
sewing  ourselves.  For  the  men  folks  we 
mend,  but  they  prefer  to  buy  shirts 
readymade,  stating  that  by  giving 
proper  measurements  they  can  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  fit  than  when  made  at  home.  Under¬ 
wear  for  women  and  girls  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  more  cheaply  when  a  sale  of 
white  wear  is  on;  the  objection  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  garments  are  cut  every 
way  of  the  cloth.  We  can  buy  Spring 
and  Autumn  costumes  well  made  and 
fitting  in  our  city  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  making  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  Old  experienced  housekeepers  who 
buy  their  cloth  by  the  bolt  (and  many 
do  in  our  locality)  find  that  the  clothing 
wears  better,  irons  better,  and  does  not 
shrink  like  readymade  goods.  Many 
women  who  lead  busy  lives  are  finding 
readymade  clothing  a  great  relief  in 
spite  of  drawbacks,  and  are  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  But  we  prefer  bed 
clothing  such  as  quilts  and  coverlets 
made  and  quilted  at  home,  the  ready¬ 
made  comforters  being  so  loosely  put  to¬ 
gether  as  to  get  out  of  order  too  easily. 

Canada.  annie  l.  jack. 

There  are  few  farm  women  who  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  various 
forms  of  house  and  street  dresses,  sav¬ 
ing  much  work  and  a  fair  amount, 
usually  in  dressmakers’  bills.  The  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  garments  are  fairly  well 
made  and  fit  the  average  figure  as  well 
as  we  make  our  homemade  dresses  fit 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  Short  and 
stout,  or  tall,  short-waisted  women  find 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage,  hut  the 
evil  in  the  dress  can  generally  be  reme¬ 
died  in  a  few  minutes.  Possibly  these 
readymade  garments  do  not  wear  quite 
so  long  as  the  homemade  article,  but 
the  difference  is  not  great.  In  under¬ 
garments  the  knit  suits  have  almost  en¬ 
tirely  superseded  homemade  articles, 
with  infinite  comfort  to  the  wearer.  It 
always  pays  to  buy  a  good  article.  But 
dresses  called  “wrappers”  can  be  bought 
for  $1  which  give  good  satisfaction. 
Shirt  waists  at  the  same  price  are  really 
excellent.  I  have  no  experience  with 
factory-made  sheets,  but  the  pillow  slips 
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at.  from  15  to  18  cents  each  wear  as  well 
as  homemade  ones,  and  are  often  pret¬ 
tily  ornamented  with  hemstitching  or 
tucks  which  makes  them  very  desirable. 
Very  pretty  dresses  for  young  children 
can  be  bought  almost  for  a  song,  and  if 
not  a  perfect  workmanship  they  will 
wear  until  the  wee  mites  grow  out  of 
them.  For  larger  children  it  no  doubt 
pays  to  buy  a  better  grade,  as  both  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship  are  better.  Let 
the  added  money  be  put  into  these  re¬ 
quirements  rather  than  into  decorations 
and  furbelows,  for  simple  dresses  go  a 
long  way  towards  making  happy,  con¬ 
tented  children.  If  a  child  gives  too 
much  thought  to  dress  it  is  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  much  that  goes  to  make  child¬ 
hood  happy.  Where  housekeepers  have 
only  an  amount  of  work  which  they  can 
do  easily,  they  can  no  doubt  furnish 
their  wardrobes  and  bed  linen  for  less 
money  if  they  make  all  articles  at  home, 
but  to  the  busy  woman,  and  her  name 
is  legion,  whose  hands  are  so  full  of  all 
sorts  of  work  that  there  is  no  room  for 
needle  and  thimble,  the  era  of  ready¬ 
made  supplies  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
blessings.  sara  a.  little. 

New  York. 

Who  does  not  wear  readymade  cloth¬ 
ing,  at  least  to  some  extent,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day?  Once  I  would  have  scorned 
the  idea  of  putting  on  such  an  ill-made 
garment  as  is  the  wrapper  I  brought 
home  from  the  store  recently,  but  now  1 
am  glad  I  did  not  have  to  wait  for  one 
to  be  made,  so  I  shut  my  eyes  when  the 
long  stitches  stared  me  in  the  face. 
Everyone  who  has  to  work  about  the 
house  and  poultry  yard  wears  these 
same  morning  wrappers,  and  most  wo¬ 
men  look  nice  and  tidy  in  them.  Not  a 
few  nice  skirts  are  purchased,  ready¬ 
made.  Little  girls’  dresses  are  made  at 
home;  I  think  it  would  be  poor  economy 
to  do  otherwise.  There  are  so  many 
brilliant  colored  goods  on  the  market 
that  fade  out  the  first  time  they  are 
washed  that  it  would  be  simply  throw¬ 
ing  money  away.  But  the  small  boy 
prides  himself  on  “store  clothes,”  ex¬ 
cepting  the  blouse  waists,  for  which 
mothers  prefer  selecting  the  material, 
with  an  eye  to  the  wearing  and  washing 
qualities.  The  heads  of  households  all 
buy  their  garments  readymade — and 
what  an  amount  of  labor  it  does  save 
the  busy  housewife!  There  is  no  call 


4188  Round  Yoke  Waist, 
32  to  40  bust. 


sit  down  to  the  sewing  machine  for 
awhile;  there  may  not  be  any  economy 
in  the  work  that  we  do,  as  far  as  the 
dollars  are  concerned,  but  it  is  a  change 
that  is  exhilarating,  and  often  is  better 
than  medicine  in  producing  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  mind.  Most  of  us  like 
the  sewing  much  better  than  we  do  the 
housework;  but  the  latter  must  be  done 
at  all  hazards,  and  that  does  not  leave 
us  time  enough  for  many  other  duties. 
So  we  hail  the  readymade  clothes  with 
delight;  and  make  ourselves  tidy,  and 
quite  presentable  on  short  notice  for  all 
emergencies.  may  maple. 

Michigan. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Round-yoke  waists  with  elbow  sleeves 
have  been  very  popular  this  Summer, 
and  the  pattern  given,  which  includes 
beading  threaded  with  velvet  ribbon, 
would  be  very  suitable  for  a  handsome 
white  gown.  The  lining  may  be.omit- 


4182  Five  Gored  Habit  Back: 
Skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 


ted.  The  waist  consists  of  the  round 
yoke,  tucked  backs  and  a  slightly  full 
tucked  front.  As  illustrated  the  yoke 
and  low  collar  are  joined  by  the  bead¬ 
ing,  but  the  stock  can  be  made  separ¬ 
ately  if  preferred.  The  sleeves  are  in 
elbow  length,  tucked  in  clusters  and 
trimmed  to  match  the  waist  and  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  deep  lace-edged  frills.  To  cut 
this  waist  in  the  medium  size  four  yards 
of  material  21  inches  wide,  3)4  yards  27 
inches  wide,  2 y2  yards  32  inches  wide,  or 
two  yards  44  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired  with  8V2  yards  of  insertion  and 
12  yards  of  beading  to  trim  as  illustrat¬ 
ed;  or  five  yards  of  insertion,  10  yards 
of  beading  and  %  yard  of  all-over  lace 
or  inserted  tucking  for  yoke  when  such 
material  is  preferred.  The  pattern  No. 
41S8  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

The  habit  back  has  come  into  vogue 
again,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores 
that  are  shaped  to  fit  the  figure  closely 
about  the  hips  and  to  flare  freely  below 
the  knees.  At  the  lower  edge  are  three 
circular  flounces  that  are  curved  to  give 
the  new  flat  effect  and  one,  two  or  all 
of  which  can  be  omitted.  The  closing 
in  the  case  of  the  original  is  at  the  left 
front  seam  where  it  is  carefully  ren¬ 
dered  invisible;  but  it  can  be  made  at 
the  center  back,  if  care  be  taken  to  hide 
it  from  sight,  or  be  made  ornamental 
with  lacings  or  buttons  and  buttonholes 
that  extend  the  entile  length  of  the 
skirt  as  seen  in  many  of  the  latest 
gowns.  To  cut  this  skirt  in  the  medium 
size  12%  yards  of  material  21  inches 
wide,  10  yards  27  inches  wide,  10  yards 
32  inches  wide,  seven  yards  44  inches 
wide,  or  6%  yards  50  inches  wide  will 
be  required.  The  pattern  No.  4182  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30- 
inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


GRAIN-0!  GRAIN-0! 


PURE 

SURE 


Because  it’s  all  coffee— 

Just  the  pure  coffee-bean. 
Because  the  sealed  pack¬ 
age  insures  uniform 
strength  and  flavor.  1 


The  University  of  Notre  Dame, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Classics,  tetters.  Economics  and  History, 
.Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy.  Law, 
Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Architecture- 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Course  s  Ecclesiastical  students  a'  special  rates. 

Room-,  Free,  Junior  o  S  nloi  Year,  Collegiate 
Courses.  Rooms  to  Rent  moderate  charge. 

St.  Edward's  Hail  to'  boys  under  13 

The  59th  Year  wll  open  September  9,  190'J. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 

KEY.  A  MORRISSEY,  C.  S.  C.,  President. 


ST.MARY’S  ACADEMY 

''NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Chartered  1855.  Thorough  English  and  Classical 
education.  Regular  Collegiate  Degrees 
In  Preparatory  Department  students  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  Collegiate  course  Physical  and  Chemical 
Laboratories  well  equipped.  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  School  of  Art.  Gymnasium  under  jirectlon  of 
graduate  o  Dr.  Sargent's  Normal  School  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Training.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Catalogue 
free.  Address 

DIRECTRESS  OF  THE  ACADEMY, 

8t.  Mary’s  Academy,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 


FIVE 

POINTS 

OF  EXCELLENCE 

Leaving  the  centei’  of  the  city 
from  which  you  start ;  reaching 
the  center  of  the  city  of  your 
destination;  over  smooth  and  level 
tracks,  giving  rest  and  comfort  ; 
riding  beside  running  waters  most 
of  the  way  ;  through  the  centers 
of  population  to  the  gateways  of 
commerce  ;  when  you  travel  by 

THE  NEW  YORE 
CENTRAL  LINES 

A  copy  of  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
“  Four-Track  Series”  will  be  sent  free  upon 
receipt  (fa  two-cent  stamp  by  George  H. 
Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent  New  York 
Central  ,fc  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 


the  only  way  we  sell  our  special  . 

line  of  celebrated  { 

KALAMAZOO 

steel  ranges,  steel  cook  stoves  and 
Oak  heaters.  We  sell  direct  from 
our  factory  at  factory  prices  on  _ j 

30  Days’  Free  Trial, 

freight  paid.  At  the  end  of  the  trial  yon 
can  keep  or  return  purchase  at  your 
plo&BUrc.  Fairest  offer  ever  made.  Want  to  know 
more  about  i t?  Bond  for  freo  catalogue. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mira., 


Kalamazoo,  Midi. 


A  Liberal  Proposition. 

Thrice-a-Week  World  and  )  $1.65 
The  Rural  New-  Y  orker  )  a  year 


for  those  great  bolts  of  “factory  cloth,” 
bleached  and  unbleached.  The  outing 
flannel  blankets  for  beds  in  Winter  and 
the  knit  underwear  for  men,  women  and 
children,  leave  no  room  for  the  heavy 
brown  sheeting  that  was  in  such  general 
use  in  the  earlier  days.  Very  much  of 
the  bleached  cotton  is  replaced  in  Sum¬ 
mer  by  the  filmy  gauze  suits.  I  think 
most  of  us  in  this  region  make  our 
sheets  and  pillow  slips,  probably  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  not  brought  to 
our  market,  and  then  it  is  a  real  recrea¬ 
tion  to  get  away  from  the  kitchen  and 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Remember  that  name  when  you  want  a  delicious, 
appetizing,  nourishing  food  drink  to  take  the  place 
of  coffee.  Sold  by  all  grocers  and  liked  by  all  who 
have  used  it.  Graiu-0  is  made  of  pure  grain,  it  aids 

digestion  and  strengthens  the  "nerves.  It  is  not  a 
stimulant  but  a  health  builder  and  the  children  as 
well  as  the  adults  can  drink  it  with  great  benefit. 
Costs  about  M  as  much  as  coffee.  15c.  and  25c.  per 
package.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Graln-O 


One  of  our  special  offers  is  the  Thrice-a-Week 
World  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  combined 
for  $1.65  a  year.  By  this  arrangement  you  are 
sure  to  obtain  all  the  news  of  the  day,  and  Infor¬ 
mation  of  special  interest  to  the  farm  and  home 
at  the  same  time.  The  Thrice-a-Week  World  is  a 
clean,  reliable  newspaper,  and  the  low  figure  at 
which  it  Is  offered,  in  conjunction  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  should  make  the  combination  un¬ 
usually  attractive. 


ABSOLUTE  RANGE  PERFECTION 


Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Monthly  Payments 
Money  Refunded  after  6  Mouths  Trial  If 


Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

is  nut  perfectly  satisfactory  t(  you  My  superior  location  in  Ohio  on  Lake 
Erie  enables  me  to  construct  the  very  best  Steel  Rauge  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  Coal,  Iron,  Steel  ana  other  Steel  Range  materials  are  cheapest  here 
Freights  are  low  and  Labor  is  the  best  Large  complete  factory  with  the  best 
facilities,  run  by  men  who  have  haa  2C  years’  experience,  insures  you  getting 
the  “top -notch’  in  a  Steel  Range  at  a  positive  saving  of  $10  to  $20. 

Sent  Free.  My  complete  catalogue  of  all  sbes  and  styles 
wl.h  or  without  eservolr  for  city,  town  or  country  use,  with 
book  describing  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  Steel  range, 
which  you  shoul  see  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  not. 

Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man, 

002  Summit  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


CHESTER  D.  CLAPP , 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE!  PRICES. 


New  York,  Aug.  16,  1902. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red,  to  arrive .  —  @  76% 

No.  1,  Northern  N.  Y.,  spot..  —  @  80% 

No.  1,  hard  Manitoba .  —  @  84 % 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  64% 

Oats,  No.  2,  white .  —  @  60 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western... .  —  @  52 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  bu .  —  @2  25 

Poor  to  good . 1  65  @2  20 

Medium,  choice  .  —  @2  00 

Poor  to  good . 1  45  @1  95 

Pea,  choice  .  —  @2  00 

Poor  to  good . 1  45  #1  95 

Red  kidney,  choice .  —  @2  50 

Poor  to  good . 1  80  @2  45 

White  kidney,  choice . 2  00  @2  10 

Poor  to  good . 1  70  @1  95 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice .  —  @1  60 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 2  15  @2  20 

Lima,  California  . 2  75  @2  80 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  spot .  —  @18  50 

Middlings  .  —  @20  50 

Unsound  wheat  .  70  @  75 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @27  50 

Corn  cake  .  —  @26  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  old . 1  00  @1  05 

No.  1,  new .  —  @  90 

No.  2,  old .  90  @  95 

No.  2,  new .  —  @  80 

No.  3,  old .  80  @  85 

No.  3,  new .  —  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  80 

Clover  .  50  @  70 

No  grade  .  —  @50 

Salt  .  40  @  50 

Straw,  rye  .  65  @  75 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Cremery,  extra  .  —  @  20% 

Firsts  .  19  @  20 

Seconds  .  17%@  18% 

Lower  grades  .  16%@  17 

State  dairy,  haf-tubs,  fancy...  19%@  20 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  18%@  19 

Tubs,  seconds  .  17%@  18 

Tubs,  thirds  .  16%®  17 

Tins,  etc .  16%@  19% 

W’n,  imitation  creamery,  fey .  —  17% 

Good  to  prime .  16%@  17 

Lower  grades  .  15%@  16 

W’n  factory,  June  make,  fey..  —  @  16% 

Current  make,  firsts .  15%@  16 

Current  make,  seconds .  —  15 

Renovated,  fancy  .  17%@  18 

Common  to  prime  .  15%@  17 

Packing  stock  .  14  @  14% 


CHEESE. 


Full  cream,  small,  col’d,  fey... 

Small,  colored,  choice . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  choice . 

Small,  white,  fair  to  good _ 

Large,  colored,  fancy . 

Large,  colored,  choice . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Large,  white,  choice . 

Large,  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Large,  choice  . 

Part  skims,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 


EGGS. 


-  @  9% 

9%@  9% 

-  @  9% 

9%@  9% 

8%@  9 

9%@  9% 

9%@  9% 

9%@  9% 

9%@  9% 

8%@  9 

-  @  7% 

_7%@  7% 

5%f  6% 

4  @  4% 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh-gath’rd,  firsts .  —  @  21 

Fresh-gathered,  fair  to  good..  20  @  20% 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 


Nearby,  selected,  fancy .  —  @  22 

Average  prime  .  20%@  21 

State  &  Penn.,  fair  to  good....  18  @  20 

W’n,  northerly  sections,  fey _  19%@  20 

Candled  and  graded,  good 

to  choice  .  18  @  19 

Uncandled,  graded  .  16%@  18 

Ungraded  .  14  @  17% 

Southerly  sections,  graded _  16%@  17% 

Ungraded,  best  .  16  @  17 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair .  13%@  15% 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime .  15%@  16 

Regular  packings,  p’r  to  g’d..  13  @  14% 

Fresh-gathered,  dirties  .  12  @  15% 

Checks  .  10  @  13 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  W’n,  large,  lb.  —  @  14 
Small,  S’th’n  &  So’thw’n,  lb.  —  @  13% 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  13y2 

Roosters,  old,  lb .  —  @  9% 

Turkeys,  lb .  —  @  11 

Ducks,  Western,  pair .  70  @  80 

S’th’n  &  S’thw’n,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Geese,  W’n,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  25 

S’th’n  &  S’thw’n,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  W’n,  hens,  avge.  best.  —  @ 

W’n,  toms,  average  best .  —  @ 

Poor  to  fair .  8  @ 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  fey...  18  @ 
Philadelphia,  mixed  sizes....  15  @ 

Pennsylvania,  large  .  —  @ 

W'n,  small  to  medium .  12  @ 

Pennsylvania,  small  .  12  @ 

Western,  large,  dry-picked...  14  @ 

Western,  large,  scalded .  13%@ 

Southern,  small  .  11  @ 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-picked,  aver¬ 
age  best  .  —  @ 

W’n,  scalded,  avge.  best .  —  @ 

Southwestern  .  —  @ 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  11  @ 

Old  roosters  .  9%@ 

Spring  ducks,  East’n  &  L.  I..  —  @ 
Spring  geese,  Eastern .  —  @ 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  lb.... 

Prime  . 

Poor  to  medium . 

N.  Y.  State,  1900 . 

Olds  . 

German,  crop  1901  . 


26  @ 
24  @ 
21  @ 
17  @ 
7  @ 
32  @ 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fey..  U%@ 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice .  11  @ 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime .  10%@ 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  g’d.  8  @ 


15 

15 
12 
20 

16 
15 

13 

14 

14% 

14 

12% 

14 

14 

14 
13% 
10 
16% 

15 


28 

25 

23 

18 

10 

40 


12 

11% 

10% 

10 


Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  .Y,  Ohio 

&  Michigan,  quarters .  5  @  6 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  quarters  5  @  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  quarters.  4  @  4% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tenn,  coarse 

cut  .  3%@  4 

Chops,  1901,  100  lbs . 1  50  @2  25 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  lbs.l  50  @1  90 

Raspberries,  sun-dried,  1902  _  20  @  21 

Huckleberries,  1902  .  15  @  16 

Blackberries.  1902  .  7%@  8 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  Alexander,  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Twenty  Ounce,  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Gravenstein,  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Duchess  of  O.,  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Codling,  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Maiden  Blush,  bbl . 125  @2  00 

Nyack  Pippin,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Orange  Pippin,  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Red  Astrachan,  bbl . 1  25  @2  25 

Open  head  bbls.,  as  to  kind..l  00  @1  75 

Windfalls,  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Pears,  Southern,  Le  Conte,  bbl.  50  @2  00 

Southern,  Kieffer,  bbl .  50  @1  50 

Bartlett,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl . 2JOO  @2  60 

Catherine,  bbl . 1  75  @2  25 

Bell,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Common  cooking,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Peaches,  Ga.,  prime,  carrier...  75  @1  25 
Georgia,  defective,  carrier —  25  @  50 

Missouri,  carrier  . 1  00  @1  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  crate .  40  @  80 

Md.  and  Del.,  large  carrier..  50  @1  00 
Md.  and  Del.,  small  carrier..  40  @  75 
Md.  &  Del.,  yellow,  plain,  bkt  40  @  55 
Md.  and  Del.,  yellow,  fey,  bkt  60  @  70 
Md.  and  Del.,  red  and  white, 

fancy,  basket  .  60  @  60 

Md.  and  Del.,  com.,  basket...  20  @  30 

W’n  Maryland,  carrier .  —  @1  00 

W’n  Md.,  20-lb  h.  basket .  —  @  40 

W’n  Md.,  10-lb  basket .  —  @  20 

Jersey,  basket  .  25  @  50 

Plums,  Up-river,  8-lb  basket.  ..15  @  20 

As  to  kind,  quart .  3  @  6 

Grapes,  N.  C.,  Niagara,  case...  100  @125 

N.  C.,  Delaware,  case .  60  @1  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  black,  case....  75  @1  00 

Up-river,  Champion,  case .  75  @1  00 

Huckleberries,  M’n,  blue,  qt...  6  @  9 

Jersey,  quart  .  4  @  8 

Del.  and  Md.,  quart .  4  @  7 

Blackberries,  Up-river,  quart..  5  @  11 

Jersey,  quart  .  6  @  10 

Muskmelons,  Norfolk,  bbl .  25  @  76 

Norfolk,  case  .  25  @  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  case .  25  @  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  %-bbl  bskt .  25  @  60 

Baltimore,  fancy,  case . 1  50  @2  00 

Baltimore,  fancy,  basket .  60  @1  00 

Baltimore,  av’ge,  basket .  40  @  50 

Baltimore,  av’ge,  case .  75  @1  00 

Jersey,  Hackensack  seed,  bbl  50  @1  00 

Jersey,  case  .  25  @1  00 

Watermelons,  carload . 60  00@175  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  bbl — 1  12 


Jersey,  prime,  bbl . 1  00 

Jersey,  prime,  sack... . 1  10 

Sweets,  South’n,  yellow,  bbl. 2  00 
Sweets,  yams,  white,  bbl . 1  50 


Beets,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bclis..  75 
Carrots,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bchs  50 
Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  100.2  00 


Cauliflower,  bbl .  75 

Celery,  Mich.,  doz  bunches .  10 

Jersey,  doz  bunches .  10 

State,  doz  bunches .  20 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  bbl .  75 

Jersey,  bushel  box  .  25 

Pickles,  Jersey,  1,000 . 1  00 

Corn,  Hackensack,  100 .  50 

Other  Jersey,  100 .  40 

Egg  plants,  Jersey,  bbl .  75 

Jersey,  %-bbl  box .  40 

Lettuce,  W’n  N.  Y.,  5-doz  case.l  25 

Boston,  6-doz  case . 1  50 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  bag . 1  50 

Onions,  Ky.,  bbl .  — 

Jersey  &  South’n,  white,  bkt  75 

Long  Island,  red,  bbl . 1  75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1  00 

Conn.,  white,  bbl . 1  75 

Conn.,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00 

Conn.,  red,  bbl . 1  50 

Phila.,  yellow,  bbl .  — 

Phila.,  yellow,  basket . 1  00 

Okra,  J’y,  %-bbl  basket . 1  00 

Peas,  State,  basket . 1  00 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Telephone,  bag...  75 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl .  65 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 1  50 

Radishes,  L.  I.,  and  J’y,  100 _  50 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  25 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl .  25 

Marrow,  bbl .  75 

String  beans,  Buffalo,  basket..  75 

Buffalo,  bag  .  75 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  bag .  50 

Tomatoes,  So.  J’y,  Acme.  box..  40 

So.  Jersey,  common,  box .  20 

Mon.  Co.,  J’y,  fancy,  box _  50 

Mon.  Co.,  J’y,  com.,  box .  25 

Turnips,  Russia,  bbl .  50 


@1  37 
@1  25 
@1  15 
@3  50 

S2  50 
2  00 
@1  00 
@  75 
@2  50 
@2  50 
@  20 

S40 
40 

@1  00 
@  35 
@1  50 

SI  00 
75 

@1  00 
@  60 
@2  25 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@2  25 
@1  00 
@2  00 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@2  00 
@2  50 
@1  75 
@2  50 
@1  12 
@1  25 
@1  75 

SI  50 
75 
@2  50 
@1  00 
@  60 
@  60 
@1  00 
@1  25 
~  90 


@ 


75 

60 

30 

75 

35 

75 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


Enlarging  the  Erie  Canal. 

I  am  a  farmer  living  on  the  canal  60 
miles  from  Buffalo,  having  nearly  200 
acres  with  40  acres  of  fruit,  and  I  say 
local  farmers  will  be  benefited  by  canal 
improvement.  Here  are  some  of  my  rea¬ 
sons:  If  the  canal  Is  changed  into  a  ship 
canal  Buffalo,  combined  with  the  other 
cities  near,  will  make  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturing  city  in  the  world,  and  will  make 
a  market  for  everything  the  farmer  raises. 
We  are  changing  from  grain  to  garden 
crops  by  the  wholesale  all  over  western 
New  York,  combining  them  with  dairying, 
poultry  and  egg  raising.  More  cabbage  is 
being  grown  here  now  than  any  other 
crop,  and  tomatoes,  potatoes  and  onions 
are  crowding  out  such  crops  as  the  West 
is  pushing  us  out  of.  Our  land  has  grown 
more  productive,  and  seems  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  as  it  is  nearly  double  in  price  per 
acre  what  it  was  when  we  raised  wheat, 
steers,  etc.  All  such  crops  have  to  have 
a  ready  market  to  make  them  profitable, 
and  we  can’t  have  it  at  the  rate  we  are 
increasing  the  amount  raised  if  we  do  not 
make  a  city  filled  with  laboring  men  right 
at  our  door.  The  only  way  we  can  do 
this  is  to  build  a  cheap  waterway  across 
the  center  of  our  State,  so  the  manufac¬ 
turers  can  ship  their  goods  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world.  They  in  turn  will  em¬ 
ploy  help  that  will  eat  our  cabbage,  ap¬ 
ples,  etc.,  and  be  able  to  pay  us  living 
prices.  s.  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — P  osition  as  manager  of 

poultry  plant.  12  years  experience.  Address 

EXPERT,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Dairyman  W anted — on  farm  near  New 
York  City  to  help  build  up  milk  and  butter  business 
for  shipment  direct  to  consumers.  Must  be  honest, 
sober,  trustworthy,  and  show  references.  Wages, 
$35,  with  advancement  when  business  is  well  started. 
Wife  must  be  good  housekeeper,  prepared  to  board 
owner  and  extra  man  for  regular  board,  owner  to 
furnish  farm  products,  fuel,  etc. 

Address  Box  143,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


For  Sale. — One  one-horse  Tread  Power, 
old  style,  price  $10.  One  two-horse,  double-geared, 
level  tread  power,  with  speed  regulator,  Heebner  & 
Sons’ make.  Price,  $50.  Address 
8.  H.  MUSSELMAN,  Blue  Ball,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa 


Q  a  I  _  — Farm  of  75  acres;  only  a  few 
rUl  Oalc  minutes’  drive  to  city.  For 
particulars  address  C.  L.,  Norwich,  Conn. 


Farm  for  Sale— 50  acres,  situated  M  mile  from 
city  limits  in  a  fine  location  near  Seneca  Lake,  all 
under  cultivation.  15  acres  in  orchard,  now  coming 
into  bearing  of  the  best-paytag  fruits  for  market. 
Good  house  and  barns  and  other  buildings.  Well 
watered;  also  spring  running  through  farm.  Price, 
$8,000,  on  easy  terms.  A  bargain,  but  owner  is  in 
poor  health.  For  further  particulars  address 

Box  820,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Rare  Opportunity.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm, 

3,000  Trees  in  seventh  year  of  bearing.  Handy 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets  via  Delaware 
River  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Address  Box  280,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Reports  from  South  Africa  state  that 
considerable  progress  is  being  made  toward 
remedying  the  upset  condition  in  which  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country  were 
left  by  the  war.  It  is  said  that  9,000  Boer 
families  have  been  re-settled  on  their 
farms,  and  are  being  helped  to  make  a 
start.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  securing 
enough  cattle  and  horses.  Transvaal  im¬ 
ports  during  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year  included  machinery,  $3,350,000;  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  $1,900,000;  grain  and  flour,  $750,- 
000;  dairy  products,  $560,000;  other  provi¬ 
sions,  $1,800,000;  manufactured  leather,  $625,- 
000;  chemicals,  $560,000;  tobacco,  $225,000; 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  $470,000; 
stationery  and  books,  $150,000. 


Oldest  Commission  ZZ, 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


WANTED 


■Shippers  of  Fresh  Eggs. 
Good  prices,  quick  re¬ 
turns.  Correspondence  solicited. 

WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  8th  Avenue,  New  York. 
References:  Bradstreets  and  Colonial  Bank. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875,  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  .PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


Catarrhal  affections, like  all  Colds,  are  best  reached 
by  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant.— Adv. 


T  In' "D  Li' Y  C  — T  h  r  e  e  grandsons  of  Exile, 
A  solidcolor,  3. 5  and  7  months  old. 
Good.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.  R.  R.  4. 


HUBBARD’S  *  FERTILIZERS 

have  been  used  by  Hon.  GEO.  M.  CLARK,  of  Higganum,  Conn., 
since  the  beginning  of  his  famous  Grass  Experiments. 


FO R  FALL  SEEDING,  USE 

Hubbard’s  Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer. 


Our  book,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1902,”  senOree  to  any  address. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


SPAVIN  CURE 


CUTTERS 


MENS. 


and  SHREDDERS 
FOR  ENSILAGE  A  DRY 
FODDER.  Also  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car- 
HARDER  NIFG.  CO.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y 


DR.  REA’S  CALF  FEEDER 

makes  fat  calves.  Weans 
perfectly.  Does  away 
with  starving  process. 
Prevents  scours.  Insures 
perfect  digestion.  Gives 
full  use  of  cow.  Quickly 
detached;  easilv  cleaned.  Single  Calf  Feeder, 
$2.  Three  Calf  Feeders,  $5.  Booklet  free. 

Dr.  CHAS.  L.  REA,  220  East  32d  St.,  N.Y- 


The  cutter  head  used  exclusively  in  the 
Gale-Baldwin  silage  and  feed  cutters  is 
said  to  have  special  merit  and  requires 
comparatively  little  power.  This  imple¬ 
ment  is  a  product  of  the  well-known  Bel¬ 
cher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co.,  Chic¬ 
opee  Falls,  Mass.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  this  line  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  should  write  for  catalogues  which 
will  give  full  information. 

One  of  the  greatest  helps  In  the  inex¬ 
pensive  construction  of  poultry  houses  is 
found  in  the  modern  felt  papers,  which  are 
so  widely  used  for  roofing  and  siding.  An 
article  of  this  kind  which  deserves  more 
than  passing  mention  is  Swan’s  extra 
heavy  felt  for  roofing,  lining,  covering,  etc. 
By  using  this  material’  the  structural  work 
of  a  poultry  house  may  consist  of  the 
cheapest  material,  and  yet  be  substantial 
and  comfortable  when  entirely  covered 
with  Swan’s  felt.  It  is  equally  valuable 
and  effective  in  such  buildings  as  sheep 
sheds,  milking  sheds,  hothouses,  tobacco 
sheds,  etc.  Let  all  who  are  interested  in 
articles  of  this  kind,  write  the  A.  F.  Swan 
Co..  110-116  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  for  a 
copy  of  their  free  booklet  on  construction 
of  poultry  houses. 


Can  Be  Applied  During  the  Hottest  Weather, 

NOTE  OUR  CLAIM  : — “  IT  IS  INFALLIBLE.” 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  as  to 
this  point.  It  makes  no  difference  how  long  stand¬ 
ing,  wnat  the  condition,  or  if  all  other  known  treat¬ 
ment  has  failed,  this  remedy  will  positively  effect  a 
cure.  This  statement  will  appear  absurd  to  the 
sceptic,  but  It  Is  absolute  and  inviolable  truth,  and 
we  put  It  in  no  stronger  words  than  facts,  actual  ex- 
pa  rie  nee —results —confirm  It  contains  the  great  es¬ 
sential  principle  to  promote  the  complex  process  of 
absorption.  It  will  raise  a  scurf  or  mild  blister,  but 
it  Is  not  by  blistering  a  cure  is  effected.  The  great 
potency  of  *  Save-tUe-Horse”  lies  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  penetrating  absorptive  power.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  tue  injury  or  disease,  produces  a 
physiological  change,  absorbing  all  Inflammatory 
exudate  or  deposit,  stimulating  and  diffusing  vital¬ 
ity  and  strength  to  the  tissues  and  ligaments,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  part.  Can 
be  applied  during  the  hottest  weather. 

POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thorough- 
pin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind 
Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5.00  PER.  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
solely  to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully. 

The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable  ex¬ 
cept  in  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effective¬ 
ness  of  one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists’  and  dealers’  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  Is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  In  on  bare  spots,  Inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


DRIED  APPLES.— Old  stocks  of  evap¬ 
orated  apples  are  getting  very  small, 
and  but  little  business  is  reported.  Sup¬ 
plies  for  future  delivery  are  offered  at  re¬ 
duced  prices,  sales  of  November  prime 
evaporated  being  reported  as  low  as  6^4 
cents,  with  other  grades  in  proportion. 
This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
some  apple  sections  the  proportion  of  bar¬ 
reling  stock  will  be  lighter  than  was  at 
first  supposed,  an  increased  amount  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  to  the  evaporators.  On  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  coal,  evaporator  men 
are  not  in  the  humor  to  cut,  dried  apple 
prices  very  much  unless  compelled  later 
by  being  largely  overstocked. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples  begin  to  make 
a  decided  show  in  this  market  again.  Such 
varieties  as  Alexander,  Twenty  Ounce, 
various  pippins,  and  Maiden  Blush  are 
seen.  The  list  named  is  excellent  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen  sufficiently  on  the  tree.  But 
few  are  in  this  condition,  being  hard  and 
corky,  and  starchy  in  flavor.  The  receipts 
of  peaches  have  been  heavy  all  the  week. 
Many  arrivals  that  were  delayed  over 
Sunday  were  in  such  miserable  condition 
that  they  were  abandoned  by  the  con¬ 
signees  as  not  worth  the  transportation 
charges.  There  is  still  nothing  finer  seen 
than  a  few  Georgia  Elbertas.  The  bulk  of 
the  peaches  are  from  south  Jersey  and  the 
Peninsula.  Most  of  this  fruit  comes  in 
bell-shaped  baskets,  and  is  not  sorted  so 
carefully  as  the  early  far-southern  fruit, 
as  it  is  expected  to  strike  a  full  market 
and  sell  lower.  We  notice  many  very  fine 
peaches  in  these  nearby  receipts,  however. 
The  plum  market  continues  very  weak, 
upsetting  predictions  made  earlier  in  the 
season. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Mr.  Mapes  speaks  of 
filling  the  chinks  in  his  laying  pens  with 
stock  bought  in  the  New  York  market. 
There  is  a  great  variety  here  to  pick  from, 
but  it  Is  a  risky  way  for  even  a  hen  expert 
to  recruit  his  flock  on  account  of  getting 
diseased  or  wornout  fowls.  Buying  two- 
thirds  grown  chickens  tor  Winter  layers 
is  a  different  matter,  and  likely  to  be  fairly 
satisfactory,  if  of  good  laying  strains. 
Great  quantities  of  live  poultry  come  from 
Indiana  and  the  Southwest.  The  worst 
that  one  can  get  hold  of  are  odd  lots 
picked  up  in  the  East.  Many  farmers  do 
not  keep  their  flocks  carefully  weeded  out. 
Hens  that  no  longer  lay  are  kept  year  after 
year  as  pensioners,  pulling  down  the  egg 
record  and  thus  cutting  the  profits  of  the 
flock.  Finally  they  have  a  clearing  out. 
Some  dealer  comes  along;  these  veterans 
are  bought  for  shipment  to  New  York;  and 
sent  down  with  a  lot  of  similar  or  more 
desirable  birds.  The  unpoultrified  man  who 
happens  along  then  to  buy  hens  for  layers 
is  likely  to  find  himself  a  victim  of  deluded 
hopes.  The  Indiana  pullets  spoken  of  may 
prove  just  as  desirable  as  though  bought 
from  a  neighbor,  as  they  are  not  culls,  but 
are  raised  on  purpose  to  ship  to  this  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  Jewish  trade.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  special  trade  practically  no  live 
poultry  would  be  demanded  here.  The 
high  prices  of  beef  have  given  the  poul¬ 
try  business  a  boom,  all  grades  selling 
higher  than  last  year. 

JEWISH  REQUIREMENTS.  —  Readers 
have  noticed  in  the  newspapers  this  Sum¬ 
mer  accounts  of  difficulties  between  con¬ 
sumers  and  retail  meat  dealers  in  east  side 
sections  of  this  city,  riots  being  caused  on 
some  occasions.  On  account  of  the  food 
regulations  of  Jewish  law,  wnich  forbid 
the  use  of  meat  other  than  that  prepared 
and  certified  to  by  a  Jewish  official,  ortho¬ 
dox  Jews  are  cut  out  of  the  general  mar¬ 
ket.  There  is  considerable  expensive  red 
tape  in  connection  with  the  official  prep¬ 
aration,  which  makes  this  authorized  meat 
cost  the  consumer  more  than  the  same 
grade  in  the  general  market.  This  extra 
price  is  paid  usually  with  but  slight  pro¬ 
test,  but  to  have  anything  added  to  the 
prohibitive  figures  at  which  meats  have  re¬ 
tailed  of  late  seemed  to  buyers  like  “the 
last  straw.”  In  all  establishments  where 
Kosher  meat  is  dressed  a  special  execu¬ 
tioner  and  numerous  official  inspectors  are 
appointed  by  the  Jewish  rabbis.  The  head 
butcher  gets  a  large  salary,  sometimes 
$4,000  or  $5,000  per  year,  and  the  other  offi¬ 
cials,  whose  work  is  merely  formal,  receive 
anywhere  from  $600  to  $1,000.  In  addition 
there  are  tags  and  certificates,  and  half  a 
dozen  or  more  seals  put  on  each  carcass, 
assuring  the  buyer  that  he  is  getting  law¬ 
ful  Jewish  meat.  All  of  this  extra  work 
adds  to  the  amount  that  the  consumer 
must  pay,  and  part  of  the  added  expense 
is  needless,  as  in  many  cases  the  official 
work  could  be  done  by  fewer  men.  We 
would  not  speak  at  all  slightingly  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Jews  to  live  up  to  their  reli¬ 
gious  laws  in  this  respect.  Most  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  laws  which  we  have  that  are  worth 
anything  are  founded  upon  the  Mosaic 
Law,  and  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
them  would  be  better  for  all  concerned. 
Of  course  poultry  comes  under  the  same 
restrictions.  It  must  be  killed  properly 


and  officially,  although  this  work  is  done 
in  many  small  shops  throughout  the  Jew¬ 
ish  sections.  A  sign  is  displayed  stating 
that  the  shop  is  carried  on  according  to 
regulations.  If  buying  poultry  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  own  eating  we  should  prefer 
that  dressed  in  the  Kosher  shops,  believing 
the  flesh  to  be  more  wholesome  than  that 
offered  in  the  general  market.  The  ship¬ 
ment  of  dressed  poultry  undrawn  is  an 
abomination.  Knowing  what  clean  fresh 
poultry  is,  we  want  none  of  this  undrawn 
stuff  that  is  kept  in  storage  for  weeks  or 
exposed  in  the  retail  markets  for  days. 
The  trade  here  seems  to  demand  this  style 
of  preparation,  but  the  sanitary  education 
of  the  New  York  poultry  trade  needs  se¬ 
vere  reconstruction.  Some  consumers  buy 
this  poultry  because  it  is  practically  the 
only  kind  offered  dressed;  others  have  al¬ 
ways  been  used  to  it  and  do  not  know  the 
difference.  *  w.  w.  h. 


THE  FRUIT  OUTLOOK. 

Apples  are  a  larger  crop  than  last  year, 
but  the  fungus  has  damaged  them  to  quite 
an  extent.  Bartlett  pears  and  plums  are 
nearly  a  failure,  they  will  average  about 
10  per  cent  of  a  crop;  peaches  better,  aver¬ 
aging  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Medina,  N.  Y.  j.  e.  a. 

The  apple  crop  will  amount  to  only  one- 
third  of  a  good  crop.  It  is  about  the  same 
in  all  orchard  districts,  only  individual 
plantings  vary.  Buyers  are  offering  from 
$1  to  $3  per  barrel,  but  good  stock  will 
bring  $2  and  $3.  l.  a.  Goodman. 

Goodman,  Mo. 

Apples  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned  are 
looking  well;  better  than  usual.  In  quan¬ 
tity  we  will  have  a  good  half  crop,  mostly 
Baldwins.  There  have  been  no  offers  made 
for  any  crops  that  I  know  of.  Plums  rot 
ting  very  badly.  Pears  a  very  light  crop 
and  quality  only  fair.  t.  m.  c. 

Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

I  think  apples  will  be  half  or  more  of 
an  average  crop;  more  than  in  an  “off” 
year  and  half  of  best  years.  Size  and 
quality  will  be  better  than  usual.  Pears 
are  about  half  to  two-thirds  crop  and  fine 
stock.  Plums  are  rotting  badly;  peaches 
very  few— one-eighth  crop.  j.  g. 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

The  best  estimate  I  can  give  of  the 
apple  crop  in  New  Jersey  is  a  scant  one- 
half.  There  are  no  local  buyers  for  apples 
at  present.  The  farmers  are  shipping 
Summer  apples  to  Philadelphia,  receiving 
15  to  50  cents  per  basket,  according  to 
quality.  h.  i.  budd. 

New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Apples  in  this  section  are  unusually  fair, 
in  some  places  the  trees  are  overloaded. 
They  were  damaged  by  a  recent  hailstorm, 
but  I  cannot  tell  at  present  just  how  much. 
There  have  been  no  buyers  here  as  yet,  and 
no  prices  mentioned  for  the  fruit.  Plums 
are  rotting  very  badly.  d.  r.  p. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  fruit  in  this  section  there 
will  be  perhaps  half  a  crop  of  Baldwin  and 
other  Winter  apples;  not  many  Graven- 
steins.  I  have  a  small  peach  orchard  well 
laden  with  fruit.  I  always  have  a  few 
peaches  in  this  orchard  as  it  is  on  high 
ground.  Plums  on  the  same  land  are  a 
failure;  the  blossoms  were  killed  by  frost. 

Weston,  Mass  s.  h.  w. 

I  do  not  think  there  will  be  more  than 
50  or  60  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  of  apples 
in  this  section.  There  are  small  sections 
nearly  ruined  by  the  hail,  while  the  or¬ 
chards  that  were  not  thoroughly  sprayed 
are  quite  badly  injured  with  fungus,  so 
that  those  that  have  nice  smooth  apples 
should  get  a  good  price  for  them. 

Halls  Corners,  N.  Y.  t.  b.  w. 

A  summary  of  the  reports  places  the 
percentages  on  the  apple  crop  for  the 
State  as  follows:  Summer  apples,  59;  Fall 
apples,  58,  and  Winter  apples,  55  per  cent 
of  an  average  crop.  The  Summer  fruit  is 
changing  hands  at  35  to  50  cents  per 
bushel.  No  offers  yet  on  Winter  stock. 

WESLEY  GREENE. 

Iowa  Horticultural  Society. 

Michigan's  apple  crop  is  now  estimated 
at  about  65  per  cent  of  an  average.  This 
is  not  a  Baldwin  year,  and  that  is  the 
staple  apple  at  present,  though  new  or¬ 
chards  are  leaving  it  out  to  quite  an  ex¬ 
tent.  Buyers  are  now  offering  $1  per  bar¬ 
rel  on  the  trees,  and  there  have  been  a 
few  sales  at  that  price.  c.  e.  bassett. 

Michigan  Horticultural  Society. 

The  southern  part  of  Indiana  reports  40 
per  cent  of  an  apple  crop,  the  central  30 
per  cent  and  the  northern  part  20  per  cent. 
I  think  taking  the  State  at  large  not  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  a  crop  is  now  in  sight. 
This  will  not  all  be  salable.  About  five 
per  cent  of  the  orchards  are  properly 
taken  care  of.  The  Codling  moth  and  the 
canker  worm  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
damage,  the  latter  killing  many  orchards. 
No  buyers  that  I  have  heard  are  making 
prices,  but  will  engage  at  market  prices. 
I  am  getting  $3  per  barrel  for  Maiden 
Blush.  w.  B.  FLICK. 

Indiana  Horticultural  Society. 


A  conservative  estimate  of  the  apple 
crop,  I  think,  would  be  about  70  per  cent 
of  a  full  yield.  There  is  a  little  scab  show¬ 
ing  but  not  enough  to  cut  any  figure.  The 
Codling  moth  is  less  prevalent  than  usual. 
Buyers  are  looking  around  but  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  offers  yet.  We  doubt  whether 
No.  I  apples  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
$2  per  barrel  for  the  fruit  in  this  section. 

Farmer,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  b. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  Monroe 
County  I  would  not  place  the  present  out¬ 
look  of  the  apple  crop  above  50  per  cent. 
I  have  conversed  with  fruit  growers  from 
nearby  localities  and  no  estimates  are 
above  60  per  cent.  The  prospect  is  for 
good  quality.  I  have  heard  of  no  offers 
by  buyers  except  one— a  lump  sum  for  an 
orchard.  g.  f.  w. 

Fairport,  N.  Y. 

This  is  not  a  fruit  growing  section 
Though  some  apples  are  grown,  there 
are  not  enough  to  induce  buyers  to  com< 
here  unless  in  case  of  a  large  crop  and 
then  at  time  of  ripening.  There  is  a  full 
crop  of  apples,  but  not  extra.  Peaches 
are  a  full  crop  where  cared  for,  but  thej 
are  not  grown  extensively.  Plum  trees 
are  bearing  well,  but  there  are  no  plum 
orchards.  My  grapes  did  not  set  full 
clusters.  m.  m. 

Medway,  Mass. 

The  apple  outlook  is  not  nearly  so  prom¬ 
ising  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
some  orchards  have  a  very  good  crop  and 
others  very  poor.  We  have  so  much  rain. 
It  rains  and  clears  up  only  to  rain  again; 
rain,  rain  and  so  little  sunshine.  Grapes 
are  our  main  crop.  The  early  kind  will 
not  be  over  half  a  crop;  later  sorts  are 
better,  two-thirds,  I  think;  $22  to  $25  per  ton 
is  being  offered  for  them.  Pears  a  light 
crop;  peaches  very  light;  plums  nearly  a 
failure;  corn  very  bad.  i.  b.  w. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

The  prosDect  for  fruit  in  Cayuga  County 
is  not  any  more  flattering  than  earlier  in 
the  season.  Should  say  60  per  cent  of  an 
average  crop  would  not  be  far  from  a 
fair  liberal  estimate  on  apples,  while 
peaches,  prunes  and  plums  are  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  There  are  a  few 
quinces  and  a  fair  crop  of  grapes.  The 
season  has  been  a  strange  one.  Spring 
came  about  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual, 
and  farmers  started  in  with  high  hopes 
of  good  crops;  but  before  seeding  time 
was  fairly  over  the  rains  commenced,  and 
they  have  kept  it  up  ever  since.  As  one 
man  sarcastically  remarked,  it  has  rained 
every  other  minute  all  Summer.  There 
is  not  much  chance  for  one  farmer  to 
laugh  at  another.  We  are  all  in  the  same 
boat,  so  far  as  work  and  crops  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Corn  on  many  fields  is  about  one 
foot  high,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  three. 
Many  fields  of  potatoes  cannot  possibly 
bring  as  many  as  the  seed  planted.  Much 
of  the  wheat  and  hay  is  not  yet  cut. 
Nearly  all  of  the  wheat  has  grown.  There 
have  been  no  apple  buyers  here  yet.  Early 
apples  are  bringing  from  50  to  75  cents  pet 
bushel  in  our  local  market.*  m.  m. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

The  appearance  of  fungus  in  all  apple 
orchards,  those  well  sprayed  and  carefully 
culti/vated,  as  well  as  those  neglected, 
caused  much  alarm  among  the  growers, 
but  now  the  foliage  appears  much  more 
healthy,  and  while  the  fruit  is  to  some 
extent  injured,  yet  I  think  not  as  badly 
as  was  feared.  Apples  have  made  a  won¬ 
derful  growth  for  the  time  of  year,  which 
will  increase  the  crop  to  a  considerable 
extent.  I  recently  picked  a  Baldwin  that 
measured  8V6x8i4  inches  in  circumference, 
and  we  are  not  past  the  middle  of  the 
growing  season.  Such  fruit  will  fill  bar¬ 
rels  quickly.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done 
to  fixing  prices,  except  that  some  or¬ 
chards  have  been  sold  by  the  lump  in 
which  the  talk  has  been  that  they  were 
paying  $2  per  barrel  for  the  fruit,  but  as 
a  rule  the  buyers  calculate  on  more  fruit 
than  they  talk,  but  then  the  risk  of  tor¬ 
nadoes  and  hailstorms  which  have  visited 
many  localities  causing  serious  losses 
must  be  taken  into  account.  August  6, 
the  first  apples  of  the  season  were  deliv¬ 
ered  at  our  station,  for  which  they  claim 
to  have  paid  $1  per  barrel  including  the 
package;  these  are  being  shipped  to  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  are  being  made  up  of  Sour 
Bough,  Sweet  Bough  and  Red  Astra- 
chan,  not  choice  varieties.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  determine  how  much  the  damage 
by  fungus  may  prove  to  be,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  I  do  not  look  for  it  to  be  as  bad  at 
in  many  years  before  spraying  was  prac¬ 
ticed  generally.  c.  b. 

Speneerport,  N.  Y. 


A  study  of  internal  revenue  figures  fo: 
the  past  decade  shows  curious  facts  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  beer  and  spir¬ 
its.  In  the  hard  times  period  of  1897  50,- 
000,000  more  barrels  of  beer  were  consumed 
than  in  1892,  and  40,000,000  more  than  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  both  of  the 
latter  being  considered  prosperous  times 
while  the  consumption  of  spirits  during  the 
hard  times  year  was  between  25,000,000  anil 
30,000,000  gallons  less  than  for  the  other  two 
years  mentioned.  In  181)7  there  were  506,- 
000.000  fewer  cigars  used  than  in  1892,  and 
2,000,000,000  less  than  during  the  fiscal  year 
just  closed,  but  one-third  more  cigarettes 
were  used  than  in  either  of  the  other  two 
periods. 


A  WOMAN’S  PRAYER. 


It  is  notable  that  in  the  despondency 
caused  by  womanly  diseases,  there  seems 
to  many  a  suffering  woman  no  way  of 
escape  from  pain  except  at  the  price  of 
life  itself.  It  would  be  sad  to  record 
such  a  story  of  struggle  and  suffering  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fact 
that  in  such  dire 
distress  many  a 
woman  has 
f ou  nd  a  way 
back  to  health 
and  happiness  by 
the  use  of  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription. 

This  great  rem¬ 
edy  for  womanly 
ills  has  well  been 
called  w  A  god¬ 
send  to  weak  and/ 
sick  women.”  Itr 
establishes  regu¬ 
larity,  dries  weakening  drains,  heals  in¬ 
flammation  and  ulceration  and  cures  fe¬ 
male  weakness.  It  makes  weak  women 
strong  and  sick  women  well. 


"Your  medicine  almost  raised  me  from  the 
dead,”  writes  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Gardner,  of  Egypt, 
Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.,  Box  ip  « My  urine  was 
like  brick  dust,  and  I  had  pain  all  over  me  and 
such  a  dragging  feeling  it  6eemed  I  could  not  do 
my  house  work.  I  had  to  sit  down  to  wash  the 
dishes,  even.  In  the  year  1897  I  was  so  sick  I 
did  not  care  to  live  and  prayed  many  times  that 
God  would  take  me.  One  day  I  found  a  little 
book.  I  read  it  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Pierce,  and  in 
a  few  days  received  an  answer.  I  decided  to  try 
his  medicine,  and  to-day  I  am  a  well  woman.  I 
have  no  backache,  no  headache,  no  pain  at  all. 
I  used  always  to  have  headaches  previously  to 
the  monthly  period  and  such  pain  that  I  would 
roll  on  the  floor  in  agony.  I  took  three  bottles 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  and  three 
of ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  and  three  vials 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets,  and  was  com¬ 
pletely  cured.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  ”  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.”  There  is  nothing  just  as  good. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser — sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  cover  expense  of  mailing  only.  Send 
21  one-cent  stamps  for  the  book  in  paper 
covers;  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth  bound 
volume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OLD  GLORY  in  the  Philippines  (President  Roose¬ 
velt).  FROST  FENCE  in  all  possessions  of  the 
United  States  (American  Citizen).  One  will  lastfor- 
ever— the  other  a  lifetime.  Send  for  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  the  BEST  FENCE  ON  EARTH. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  REASON  WHY 


so  many  people  buy  PAGE  FENCE  is,  It’s  bettor. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

A  Fence  Machine  that  will  make  over  100 
Styles  of  Fence  and  from  60  to  70  rods  a  day 

AT  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

Ifnrxe-liigh,  Bull-strong,  I’lg  and  Chlcken-ll^ht. 

Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 
Kitselman  Bros.  b.  j)ii2,Muncie,  Ind. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS. 


tne&two  horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTCDO 
l’read,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  Llid 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWQRKS.Pottstown, Pa 

V  1.  MaKNE.  Genera;  Agent  WUlftt,  hr  1 


«S!,:ENGINES 

Sold  on  Trial— by  Builder  to  User. 

ALEX.  T.  GIBSON,  5  Jefferson  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y 


THE  IVSIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power 
Kncnvn.  For  pumping  and 
electric  lighting,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Awarded  Ooid 
Medal  Pan-American  Exp., 
Buffalo,  1901.  Send  for  Cat. 
A.  MIKTZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  T  C*  I"  IX  Any  Place 
\  H  1 1  By  Any  One 
*“•  Lv  For  Any  Purpose 
Staf lonaries.  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26,  Sterling,  III , 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MAKING  BEEF  IN  NEW  YORK. 

More  steers  are  each  year  being  fed 
foi  beef  in  western  New  York.  Still, 
the  great  bulk  of  such  farmers  as  feed 
any  stock  beyond  just  enough  to  run 
the  farm,  keep  cows  and  make  milk  for 
Buffalo,  Tonawanda,  Niagara  Falls  and 
local  markets,  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  all  bovines  kept  being  cows.  The 
present  high  price  of  beef  is  having  a 
tendency  to  cause  a  large  increase  in  the 
feeding  of  beef  animals.  The  almost 
universal  opinion  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  that  beef  could  not  be  made  here  to 
compete  with  the  West.  Many  who  had 
yearly  fed  a  few  animals  had  given  up 
the  business  as  unprofitable;  they  had 
been  feeding  the  same  class  of  cattle  as 
they  had  formerly  fed  at  a  profit,  viz., 
two,  three  and  four-year-olds  weighing 
from  1,200  to  1,300  pounds,  finishing 
them  off  for  high-class  prices,  and  the 
difference  in  price  between  Fall  and 
Spring  had  become  so  little  that  the 
largest  gain  that  they  could  put  on  such 
cattle  and  increased  price  of  what  was 
bought  in  Fall  would  not  pay  for  food 
eaten,  to  say  nothing  for  interest  of 
money  and  profit.  So  general  was  this 
belief  that  for  years  there  was  not  a 
single  animal  in  all  this  section  fed. 
Cows  were  substituted  or  the  feed  was 
sold,  and  much  roughage  was  allowed  to 
go  to  waste.  The  trouble  was  not  that 
beef  could  not  be  made  here,  but  the 
farmer  did  not  know  how  to  make  it. 
He  had  not  learned  that  the  feeding  of 
such  large  and  nearly  mature  animals 
required  too  much  food  merely  as  a  food 
of  support.  I  was  the  first  in  all  this 
section  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
feeding  a  different  class  of  animals  if  a 
profit  was  to  be  made.  In  attending  in¬ 
stitutes  I  had  heard  it  said  so  many 
times  that  no  New  York  farmer  could 
compete  with  the  West  in  beef  making, 
that  I  determined  to  make  a  trial  by 
feeding  a  different  class  of  animals. 

I  had  a  lot  of  one-year-old  steers,  com¬ 
ing  two,  purchased  and  put  into  the 
stables.  They  were  well  bred,  weighed 
an  average  of  700  pounds.  Everything 
they  ate  except  the  straw  was  charged 
against  them  at  what  it  cost  to  buy  or 
at  price  at  which  it  would  have  sold  in 
the  market.  The  interest  of  what  they 
cost  till  sold  was  charged,  but  nothing 
for  rent  of  stables  or  wages  of  those 
who  took  care  of  them.  Neither  was 
the  value  of  manure  made  credited.  One 
was  allowed  to  offset  the  other.  They 
were  fed  100  days  and  sold.  When  the 
account  was  settled  I  found  the  net  pro¬ 
fit  about  $13  per  head.  Since  that  time 
not  a  Winter  has  passed  in  which  we 
have  not  fed  more  or  less  cattle,  and 
never  without  a  fair  gain.  Our  example 
has  been  followed  by  our  neighbors. 
More  and  more  have  been  fed  each  Win¬ 
ter,  more  last  Winter  than  for  many 
years,  and  I  hear  much  said  about  feed¬ 
ing  next  Winter.  None  is  yet  bought, 
and  none  will  be  bought  until  later,  to 
see  what  the  result  will  be  with  the  corn 
crop.  It  has  never  been  less  favorable 
than  at  the  present.  With  the  very  wet 
cold  Summer  corn  is  extremely  back¬ 
ward.  At  the  present,  July  30,  I  don’t 
know  of  a  single  field  of  corn  out  in 
tassel.  Much  is  entirely  drowned  out; 
acres  and  acres  in  which  the  corn  is  not 
knee  high,  very  grassy  and  weedy,  and 
still  it  can’t  be  cultivated  on  account  of 
the  wet.  After  the  big  rain  a  week  or 
so  ago  I  was  going  along  near  a  field 
bordering  Tonawanda  Creek,  when  I 
saw  a.  man  wading  about  in  the  water 
with  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand.  I  stopped 
to  see  what  he  was  doing,  when  present¬ 
ly  he  made  a  thrust  and  caught  a  carp 
that  would  weigh  five  or  six  pounds. 

“Do  I  think  it  will  pay  the  New  York 


farmer  to  fatten  steers  once  more?’’ 
Most  assuredly  yes.  But  in  order  to  do 
so  profitably  he  must  do  it  intelligently. 
He  must  select  young,  thrifty,  well-bred 
animals;  put  into  warm  quarters,  keep 
quiet,  feed  cheap  succulent  food,  and 
food  adapted  to  making  the  largest 
growth  of  meat,  well  proportioned  in 
lean.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  only  three  men  who  fatten 
western  steers.  Ex-Senator  Evans  has 
2,500  acres  of  marsh  land,  pasturing  for 
the  public  at  $2  per  head  for  the  season. 
He  feeds  about  a  carload  each  Winter 
and  keeps  100  cows.  The  other  two  men 
have  bottom  lands,  and  feed  about  the 
same  each  Winter.  It  never  will  be  a 
business  until  present  conditions  change. 
At  the  distillery  in  Waterloo  are  new 
sheds  for  the  feeding  of  800  head  that 
never  have  been  occupied.  Feeders  say 
they  can  buy  the  still  feed  low  enough, 
but  hay  is  too  high  to  make  a  profit. 
This  year  corn  will  have  to  be  imported 
unless  wheat  is  fed,  which  is  grown 
quite  badly  and  hay  badly  damaged;  not 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  good  No.  2 
in  town,  probably  one-third  yet  to  cut, 
which  is  overripe  and  worth  very  little 
even  to  feed.  Corn  is  25  per  cent  of  a 
crop;  oats  and  barley  very  good,  except 
on  low  ground.  Apples  as  yet  good 
quality  but  not  over  75  per  cent;  pears 
25  per  cent;  plums  and  prunes  scarcely 
enough  to  mention,  and  those  rotting 
badly.  Early  potatoes  good,  but  covered 
with  white  spots  indicative  of  rot.  We 
complain,  I  suppose,  from  a  habit  form¬ 
ed  long  ago.  J.  E.  DEANE. 

Junius,  N.  Y. 

CHEESE  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE. 
Call  for  Cheese :  Cheer  Cow  Owner. 

Doubtless  great  good  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  persistent 
advocacy  the  past  few  years  of  the 
Apple  Consumers’  League.  Not  only  did 
such  a  course  tend  to  benefit  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  but  many  restaurant  and  hotel- 
keepers  were*  brought  to  realize  what  an 
opportunity  of  pleasing  their  customers 
they  were  losing,  and  many  individuals 
were  led  to  consider  the  advantages  of 
a  fruit  diet.  But  there  is  a  chance  for 
another  combination  along  the  same 
lines.  Cheese  is  an  article  of  diet  that 
is  found  altogether  too  seldom  on  hotel 
tables.  In  fact,  it  is  the  exception  to 
find  good,  full-cream  American  cheese 
there.  Our  old  friend,  J.  S.  Woodward, 
always  made  it  a  point  to  call  for  cheese 
when  he  didn’t  find  it  on  the  hotel 
tables;  and  if  it  wasn’t  forthcoming,  he 
would  try  to  compensate  for  the  lack  by 
eating  butter  on  his  pie.  Not  long  ago, 
while  dining  with  a  friend  in  a  Boston 
restaurant,  the  latter  ordered  cheese 
with  his  pie  (again  that  pie!),  and  the 
waiter  hastened  to  remind  him  that  or¬ 
ders  of  cheese  were  charged  extra.  I 
think  two  or  three  cents  was  the  enor¬ 
mous  “extra  charge”  in  this  case,  and  a 
hungry  man  would  have  made  about  one 
bite  of  the  portion  that  was  brought. 

But  some  one  says:  “I  can’t  eat  cheese; 
it  doesn’t  agree  with  me.”  True,  there 
are  some  stomachs  with  which  cheese — 
and  many  other  good  things — does  not 
seem  to  agree — but  that’s  another  story. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  good, 
full-cream,  well-cured  cheese  is  a  nutri¬ 
tious  and  healthful  article  of  diet  for 
the  large  majority  of  people.  There  are 
a  few  people  who  can’t  eat  it,  just  as 
there  are  some  who  can’t  eat  strawber¬ 
ries;  but  well-cured  cheese  is  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  digestion,  as  well  as  a  very 
nutritious  article  of  diet,  it  is  an  eco¬ 
nomical  article  of  food,  also,  and  at  the 
present  high  prices  of  meat,  may  well 
be  used  by  many  instead  of  so  much 


meat.  During  the  warm  months,  we 
have  butchers’  meat  in  the  house  scarce¬ 
ly  once  a  month;  we  care  little  for  it, 
though  using  quantities  of  home-grown 
poultry  and  eggs.  But  few  days  pass  in 
the  course  of  the  year  without  cheese  on 
the  table,  at  least  once  a  day.  Let  me 
urge  again  the  importance  of  always 
having  the  cheese  well  cured  or  ripened. 
It  is  more  nutritious,  more  palatable, 
and  more  of  an  aid  to  digestion.  With 
the  fancy  foreign  cheeses  I  have  had  lit¬ 
tle  experience,  and  have  still  less  inter¬ 
est.  Why  not  form  a  confederation  of 
those  who  wish  to  help  the  American 
cow  and  her  owner,  and  who  will  call 
for  cheese  on  every  seasonable  occasion? 
Let  those  who  cater  to  the  public  appe¬ 
tite  know  that  we  want  cheese,  good 
cheese,  and  yet  more  cheese.  Another 
thing,  that  if  it  is  “extra,”  we  shall  have 
a  piece  larger  than  is  needed  to  bait  a 
mousetrap.  Some  of  the  portions  I  have 
seen  served  to  fill  an  “extra”  order,  if 
weighed,  would  have  cost  at  the  rate  of 
about  $1  a  pound  or  more.  Let’s  make  a 
business  of  this  demand  for  cheese,  and 
plenty  of  it.  What  a  boon  it  would  be 
to  the  dairymen  who  are  virtually  slaves 
to  the  autocratic  Milk  Exchange.  With 
an  increased  demand,  not  only  would 
these  milk  farmers  receive  more  money 
for  their  product,  made  into  cheese,  but 
with  the  whey  returned  for  feeding 
calves  and  pigs,  not  so  much  fertility 
would  be  taken  from  the  farms.  Then 
upon  the  thousand  hills  of  our  “aban¬ 
doned  farms,”  other  thousands  of  cattle 
might  find  pasturage,  and  the  sources  of 
agricultural  wealth  be  largely  increased. 
“Please  pass  the  cheese.”  f.  h.  v. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


Breeders’  Directory 


500  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

for  sale  September  1.  Farm-raised,  unlimited  range. 
Money-makers;  bred  from  our  best  layers.  Also  a 
few  choice  cockerels  and  yearling  breeders.  Eggs, 
15  for  $1.  H.  A.  HATHAWAY,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
**  HOLSTEIN  COWS  Is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHDRST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


C-,,  I  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE 

rUl  OC1 115  SWINE  and  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
PUPS  from  registered  stock. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


The  high-bred  herd  of  Holsteln-Frleslans  at 
the  MAPLES  STOCK  FARM,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Address  WM.  ROOD,  Proprietor. 


DAIRY  SHORT-HORN STiY','"„ "Zt, P"„i; 

winners.  FLORA  V.  SPENCER,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 


Ohropshire  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs,  eligible  toregister 
^  Prices  right.  Also  Berkshire.  C.  White  and  P. 
China  pigs,  4  mos.  old.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack,  Pa. 


Dorset  Ram  Lambs 

ready  for  delivery  now.  at  $10  to  115  each.  Regis¬ 
tered  In  purchaser’s  name. 

MAPLBMONT  SARGENT,  Albany,  Vt. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

aog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshire^  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


IHPflD  A  ISOATC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
ARUUloA  UUA  I  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  dr.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 


In  regard  to  the  statement  of  L.  H.  K., 
Union  Center,  N.  Y.,  page  522,  I  have  this 
to  say:  I  can  get  as  many  eggs  out  of  100 
Plymouth  hens— one  year  with  another— for 
10  years,  as  I  can  out  of  100  Leghorns, 
White  or  Brown,  and  I  can  surely  make 
more  money,  especially  In  this  part  of  the 
country,  eastern  Massachusetts.  l.  c. 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 


No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equal*  th*  Be**  Ban*  Tip. 

BUY  ANCORA  COATS. 

For  Registered  Stock  address 
BOSYVYCK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 
cently  bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


Collie  Pips 


— 8p*yed  Females.  Circulars. 
DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 


SILAS 


ll—iMUBWIII  lin  limilllll— ■■  1 1  III  >11111111 

Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 


The  safest.  Rest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Ifewt*n’t  Heiu,  Cough,  DU 
temper  and  Indignation  Cure, 
A  veterinary  speoifio  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  trouble*. 
Strong  recommends.  pes 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid. 

.Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co. 

I  y  )  Toledo*  Ohio. 


SILOS 

THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 
H*rd»*  Mf*.  Co.,  Coblcsklll*  N.  16 


1  A  DC  API  EC  of  the  purest  breeding.  85 
4U  DkAULfw  up.  Send  for  list. 

S.  B.  ARTHURS,  Brookville,  Pa. 


loath  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  C  H  I C  K  8 
64- page  Book  FREE. 


lefore  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue ;  full 
description  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KING  HARNESS  CO.. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in 
vented. Gives perf  ct freed  fthehea  Illustrate 

Circular  and  Price  fro.  app-'^atlon.  flan  Caclur-d 

by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  FojvstvUle,  Conn. 


Lumber 

AT 

Extremely 


FISTULA  AND  POLI 

EVIL 

Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure  is 
a  new,  scientific  and  certain  remedy. 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

Writ,  lo-day  for  important  eireular  No.  441 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

Cured 
in  15  to 
30  Days 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  York  State  students.  Extended 
announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


wiiders  stanchion 

— being  an  improvement  over 
Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safest  swing  stanebio* 
made.  Hassteellatch  and  automatic 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn  it  in  back- 
ingout.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
■wood.  Pins  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 


Low  Prices 

We  purchased  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and 
have  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  sea¬ 
soned  lumber  to  offer.  It  consists 
of  joists,  timbers,  flooring,  sheath¬ 
ing,  patent  lath,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  in  the 
lumber  line. 

IE  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

Send  UsYour  Lumber  Bill 

FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

We  issue  a  catalogue.  Address 
as  follows  : 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

F»a-Ai*erlc»n  Exposition,  Dept.  02, 

BUFFALO,  «.  Y. 
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DAIRY  AND  FARM  NOTES. 

Weather  tb.  Work. — Bach  passing 
season  teaches  some  lesson  to  those  who 
may  reflect  occasionally  and  compare. 
To  me  this  season  has  taught  how  in¬ 
significant  is  a  man’s  power  when  he 
meets  Nature  in  full  force.  Many  were 
the  plans  made  for  the  Summer  in  crop 
growing  and  general  farm  improvement. 
None  of  these  plans  matured  as  they 
would  under  ordinary  conditions,  such 
unprecedented  rains  have  made  all  farm 
work  expensive,  and  much  of  it  was  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  of  execution.  These  are 
after  all  blessings  in  disguise.  They 
prove  to  us  our  limitations,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  a  man  needs  to  know  his  con¬ 
fines  as  much  as  he  should  know  his 
powers  and  capabilities. 

Silage  Timber. — I  have  been  much 
interested  in  watching  the  splendid 
growth  of  sunflowers.  We  mixed  about 
two  quarts  of  seed  per  acre  with  the 
corn  and  planted  a  portion  of  the  silage 
fields.  Corn  with  us  is  very  inferior, 
and  this  light  corn  growth  has  given 
the  sunflowers  a  splendid  chance.  They 
seem  to  relish  the  wet  time  and  will 
make  up  somewhat  in  tonnage  for  the 
corn  failure.  I  am  also  interested  to 
know  whether  stock  will  take  kindly  to 
the  silage  when  corn  is  in  the  minority. 
Will  some  one  answer? 

Alfalfa. — This  has  been  a  fairly 
good  Alfalfa  season.  It  has  been  like  all 
other  crops,  very  late.  The  first  cutting 
was  nearly  three  weeks  later  than  last 
year.  The  Spring  sowing  has  surely  had 
a  nurse  crop.  Never  did  one  see  more 
weed  seeds  per  acre.  A  second  cutting 
has  been  made  and  it  was  a  very  good 
stand  indeed  of  green  stuff.  The  Alfalfa 
shows  much  more  prominently  in  this 
last  cutting.  I  am  inclined  to  leave  a 
fairly  good  stand  upon  the  ground  for 
Winter  protection.  Covering  of  this 
sort  appears  more  effectual  in  our  lati¬ 
tude  for  mulching  than  a  dependence 
entirely  upon  a  top-dressing  of  manure. 
The  manure  is  needed  for  fertility,  but 
does  not  contain  light  bulky  material 
sufficient  to  protect  the  roots  in  case  of 
unfavorable  Winter  weather. 

Oats  and  Peas. — I  wish  some  shrewd 
Yankee  would  put  up  a  machine  to  con¬ 
dense  the  feeding  value  of  oats  and 
peas.  Oat  straw  standing  six  feet  high 
with  the  peavines  looking  above  for 
more  room  and  both  together  so  thick 
one  cannot  easily  make  passage  through, 
all  growing  from  iy2  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  are  certainly  not  a  concentrated 
food,  and  cows  fail  to  respond  at  the 
milk  pail.  Alfalfa  and  second-growui 
clover  are  more  satisfactory.  Bach  year 
adds  to  the  evidence  that  light  seeding 
of  grain  is  most  satisfactory.  Where 
seed  has  been  graded  and  then  sown 
with  a  drill,  covering  the  seed  uniform¬ 
ly,  IV2  bushel  wheat  and  two  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre  are  ample.  Broadcast 
seeding  upon  our  soils  is  very  unprofit¬ 
able.  Thin  seeding  has  a  very  notice¬ 
able  effect  upon  the  young  grass  and 
clover  plants  when  sown  together. 

Selling  Cheese. — The  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  Produce  Exchange  is  the  medium 
for  selling  most  of  the  cheese  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  and  a  portion  of  Lewis 
County  product,  and  really  the  basis 
upon  which  the  products  of  200  factories 
are  sold,  having  a  total  yearly  footing 
of  over  $2,000,000,  has  instituted  the 
“call  board”  system,  generally  practiced 
in  the  cheese  sections  of  Wisconsin.  The 
system  was  fairly  successful  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  trial,  over  5,000  boxes  changing 
hands  at  the  auction.  Much  friction  re¬ 
sulted  at  the  first  attempt.  Salesmen 
were  jealous  of  a  combination  among 
the  buyers  and  at  first  refused  to  sell. 
A  break  was  made  and  a  portion  only 
was  sold  on  open  board.  Altogether  too 
much  sharp  talk  was  indulged  in  be¬ 
tween  buyers  and  salesmen,  and  accusa¬ 
tions  made  not  easily  proven.  But  few 
readers  will  be  interested  in  the  details 
of  the  Board’s  doings.  There  is,  how¬ 


ever,  a  lesson  of  general  value  to  be 
drawn  interesting  to  every  farmer.  Too 
much  jealousy  exists  between  farmers 
or  their  representatives,  and  the  direct 
purchaser  of  their  products,  whether  it 
be  an  agent  or  the  firm  itself.  Probably 
neither  party  is  wholly  to  blame.  The 
producer  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
dealer  has  only  one  motive,  that  of  de¬ 
ception  and  combination.  So  far  as  de¬ 
ception  may  be  credited  to  either  party, 
the  farmer  in  my  judgment  will  rank 
first.  Business  men  are  forced  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  make  honest  and  true 
representation  regardless  of  their  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  or  disposition.  In  com¬ 
bination  the  dealer  certainly  is  supreme. 
The  few  are  more  easily  held  together 
than  the  many.  What  we  need  is  a  bit 
of  lopping  off  in  each  case,  more  com¬ 
bination  and  business,  trust  and  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  producers,  and 
less  combination  on  the  part  of  the 
dealers.  More  respect  and  confidence 
between  buyer  and  seller  would  tend  to 
less  friction  and  higher  prices. 

Dairy  Outlook. — A  question  came  to 
me  a  few  days  ago  asking  whether  I  did 
not  think  that  the  dairy  business  was 
on  the  road  to  permanently  higher 
prices  and  consequently  less  arduous 
labor  and  more  profit.  A  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  population  and  a  per  capita  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  milk  and 
its  products  warrant  a  direct  answer. 
Yes!  A  moment's  reflection,  however, 
will  suffice  to  prove  that  milk  prices  are 
perhaps  not  relatively  higher  than  other 
food  products  and  necessities  that  dairy 
farmers  must  buy.  A  general  high  range 
of  values  confronts  every  purchaser, 
labor  included.  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
soon  return  to  the  depression  of  the 
nineties,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any¬ 
thing  to  warrant  milk  values  in  being 
out  of  proportion  to  other  products.  Al¬ 
though  dairying  presents  a  daily  rou¬ 
tine,  which  is  often  termed  drudgery,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  a  daily  source  of 
revenue  unlike  crop  selling,  and  it  is 
the  great  conserving  force  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  fact  faces  us  that  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  this  country  cannot 
stand  up  under  crop  selling,  and  dairy¬ 
ing  offers  really  the  only  occupation. 
Our  own  county,  Lewis,  small  and  to 
many  residents  of  more  southern  lati¬ 
tude,  even  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Adirondack 
forest,  whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
bark  peelers,  is  after  all,  one  of  the  most 
uniformly  prosperous  sections  coming 
under  my  observation.  Fabulous  re¬ 
turns  are  never  received,  nor  is  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  ever  known.  The  land  is 
of  such  a  character  that  dairying  is  a 
necessity,  and  no  effort  has  ever  been 
made  to  abandon  it.  An  illustration  will 
suffice  to  show  the  effect.  A  fence  di¬ 
vided  a  strip  of  land — upon  one  side  five 
tons  of  hay  were  cut  from  iy2  acre,  upon 
the  other  an  estimate  would  not  exceed 
one-half  ton  to  the  acre.  Care  and  ma¬ 
nure  upon  one  side,  natural  conditions 
upon  the  other.  A  vast  territory  of  the 
West  formerly  productive  is  now  feeling 
the  need  of  dairy  stock.  Watch  the 
course  of  such  observing  men  as  O.  C. 
Gregg,  superintendent  of  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  in  Minnesota;  George  W.  McKer- 
row,  superintendent  in  Wisconsin;  Prof. 
Latta,  in  Indiana,  and  the  State  Board 
of  Illinois,  far-sighted  observing  men, 
all  having  one  main  object  in  view,  a 
more  productive  soil  and  a  knowledge 
that  the  dairy  cow  is  the  means  to  that 
end.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  any 
prospective  milk  price  abnormally  high 
would  be  over  stimulating,  carrying  in 
its  train  the  usual  result. 

Storage  for  Machines. — The  in¬ 
creased  use  of  machinery  upon  the  farm 
each  year  adds  to  the  demand  for  spe¬ 
cial  storage  buildings.  We  have  turned 
over  unused  buildings  which  had  been 
replaced  by  larger  and  more  modern 
structures.  This  year,  however,  these 
buildings  are  in  demand  for  hay  and 
grain  storage.  The  future  barn  builder 
must  reckon  with  a  tool  barn  as  well  as 
a  cow  stable. 

Poultry  Profits. — One  flock  of  100 
White  Leghorns,  S.  C.,  have  made  a  net 
profit  above  food  since  January  1  of 
$57.91,  another  flock  of  80  have  made  a 
net  profit  of  $78.78  for  the  same  period. 
They  have  all  been  fed  alike.  The  last 
flock  are  superior  in  breeding  size,  and 
general  conformation.  These  figures 
are  for  eggs  alone.  Our  loss  of  young 
chicks  was  heavy,  principally  due  to  a 
lack  of  brooder  and  brooder  house  ac¬ 
commodation.  They  are  a  fine  lot  now 
and  should  make  a  record  this  Winter. 

_  H.  E.  COOK. 

Corn  stover  shredded  by  the  McCor¬ 
mick  husker  and  shredder  is  better  than 
hay.  Feed  the  stover  and  sell  the  hay.— 
Ado. 


A  Fanners’  Creamery. 

The  farmers’  cooperative  creamery  at 
Mongaup  Valley,  N.  Y.,  is  still  doing  a 
successful  business.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  taking  in  about  4,000  pounds;  their 
flush  is  about  7,000  pounds.  The  butter  is 
now  taken  by  Swift  &  Co.  at  their  Port 
Jervis  branch.  The  farmers  carry  home 
the  skim-milk  and  feed  it  to  pigs,  calves 
and  poultry.  One  of  the  encouraging  indi¬ 
cations  in  the  management  of  this  cream¬ 
ery  is  the  disposition  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 
They  have  just  taken  out  a  churn  and  but- 
terworker,  not  because  the  old  ones  failed 
to  do  the  work,  but  because  the  new  ones 
do  better  work  and  help  produce  a  better 
article.  The  Sharpies  separator,  put  in 
three  or  four  years  ago,  when  the  cream¬ 
ery  was  first  organized,  is  still  doing  effi¬ 
cient  work.  Last  year  the  creamery  paid 
its  patrons  $11,000  in  cash.  The  directors 
have  been  wise  in  selecting  local  men  to 
run  it.  Frank  Beizer  has  had  the  business 
management  from  the  start,  and  Benjamin 
Brown,  a  son  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  the  town,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  butter-making,  having  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  the  work  by  a  dairy 
course  at  Cornell.  There  are  two  principal 
discouragements  that  this  company  has  to 
contend  with.  The  first  is  the  failure  of 
the  producers  to  make  sufficient  Winter 
milk  to  operate  the  creamery  on  a  paying 
basis.  The  other  is  the  demand  for  milk 
during  July  and  August  by  the  Summer 
boarding  houses,  which  draw  their  sup¬ 
plies  from  some  of  the  largest  dairies  that 
at  other  seasons  patronize  the  creamery. 
It  is  a  county  where  Winter  milk  could  be 
made  cheaply,  if  the  producers  would  make 
a  study  of  the  conditions  necessary  to 
produce  it.  A  little  more  attention  to  the 
repair  of  by-roads  leading  to  the  creamery 
would  also  be  a  great  benefit.  Two  Ital¬ 
ians  have  also  set  up  little  plants  in  this 
place  and  are  taking  considerable  milk  in 
the  production  of  Italian  cheese,  in  which 
they  also  utilize  some  skim-milk.  d. 


You  Lose  Money 


eveiy  time  your  horse  is  laid  up 

with  Sore  SHovilders,  Neck 
back. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  them  and  Cvirb,  Spllrvt, 
Sprained  Cord.Spa.vln, etc. 

Given  internally  it  is  unequaled  forColic, 
Distemper,  Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 
Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company . 


Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 


— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tnttle’s. 
Avoid  all  Misters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


Standard  Fly  Killer  flea*.  Procioteoows  from 

the  torture 
of  flies  It 
pasture 
Whllemllk 
tag;  wll. 
give  20  p  c. 
more  milk 
Harmless 
to  man  and 
beast.  Eveflljr 
applied  with  our 
u  ..  —  Sprayer  Calves 

" nd  young  stock  will 
-  -■  .JStnrivo.  Prevents  disease 

end  abortion,  which  Is  Caused  by  a  germ  propagated 
by  mnsanltary  conditions.  For  #1  we  will  send  to 
any  address  a  Sprayer  and  enough  Fly  Killer  digin- 
footaiitlo  protect  160  cows.  Agents  wanted 

».  B.  SMITH  &  CO..  Utica,  N.  Y..  V.  8  A, 


COW-FLY 

KILLER 

Agents'  Sample  and  Sprayer 
sent  on  receipt  of  $1.  It  will 
please  you  and  help  your 
stock.  Agents  Wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Shoo-Fly  JiE 


THE 
ANIMALS' 
FRIEND 


Kills 

every 
fly  it 
strikes. 

Keeps 
oft*  the 
rest. 

Harmless 
to  man 


Half  cent’s 
worth  saves 
2  quarts 
milk  and 
much  flesh. 
Cures  sores,  hoof  ail¬ 
ments,  etc.  Shoo-Fly  is  the  original 
stock  protector  used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Thousands  have  duplicated  10 
to  50  gallons  seven  consecutive  years.  Beware 


or  beast,  of  imitations  that  last  only  a  few  hours  and  make  sores. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Shoo-Fly  send  us  $t.00  for 
latest  improved  double  tube  sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to 
protect  2IH)  cows,  or  50c  for  liquid. 

Quart  FREE  to  those  naming  Imit  ation  they  have  used, 
and  promising  to  pay  express.  To  these  will  send  Sprayer  for  tide. 


BUG0LEUM 


is  the  most 
effectual 


SHEEP  DIP 


Kills  all  Lice,  Tick*.  Cures  Scab,  Mange,  mo  rep*.  The  best 
known  disinfectant.  Prevents  contagious  abortion.  Price  $1.25  per 
gal.  Add  from  20  tolOO  gals,  water.  Cattle  dippod  or  sprayed  in 
11  linoleum  (1  to  30)  will  be  free  of  ticks  and  pass  the  quarantine. 

SHOO-FLY  MFC.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa 

Experience  has  proven  Shoo-Fly  to  be  O.  K. — EDITOR. 


p - NO  SPAVINS - j 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 

National  Cream  Separator  free  for 
ten  days,  to  try  in  your  own  dairy,  or 
on  your  own  farm.  If  it.  does 
not  come  up  to  our  guar¬ 
antee,  ship  it  back  at  our 
expense.  The 

National 


Cream 


is  the  closest,  skimmer  and 
lightest  running  of  all  cream 
separators.  It  is  substan- 
ally  built,  readily  cleaned  and  easily  man- 
i— ' very  practical;  very  profitable.  Write 
illustrated  descriptive  book  and  full  par- 
lars  of  free  trial  offer. 

TIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


DcIaVaL 

Cream  Separators 

For  twenty  years  tlie  World’s  Standard 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


IwTY 


Have 

a 

New 

Book 


which  tells  all  about  the 


EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR- 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 
U.  8. BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

“  It  gets  the  Cream.”  Twenty  per  cent 
more  than  by  setting  In  pans. 

WATER  IS  NOT  MIXED  WITH  MILK, 
therefore,  impure  water  does  not  taint 
the  oream.  and  the  sktmmed  milk  is  left 
pure  and  sweet.  We  pay  the  Freight. 

Descriptive  oircnlars,  reliable  testi¬ 
monials  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 
Write  to-day.  Can’t  get  In  touch  with 
such  a  money-maker  too  quick. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co., 

188  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich 


It’s  Almost 


Pa.st  Believing 

the  amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  this  machine  saves 
you,  say  nothing  of  in¬ 
creased  crops  its  use 

siyr-Jo  it 

»  -  '  V 


It  spreads  all  kinds  of  manure,  lime, 
salt,  ashes,  compost,  etc.,  rapidly, 
evenly  and  better  than  it  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand.  It  makes  no  difference  how  hard. 
lumpy,  c^ked,  coarse,  strawy  or  stalky  the  manure  is, 

TKe  Improved  Kemp  Manure  Spreader 

will  tear  It  apart,  make  it  fine  and  spread  it  just  where  you  want  it  and  In  any  desired  quantity  per  acre.  Greatly  improved 
for  19012.  Send  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  which  describes  improvements  i-S  detail,  and  tells  about  “How  to  Grow 
Big  Crops.”  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Remember*  that  the.  only  original  and  genuine  Hemp  Manure  Spreader  is  the  one 
•nude  ,,,,  „„ .  selves,  KEMP  A  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  38,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 


Mary  had  a  little  lamb. 

With  mint  sauce  on  the  side: 

When  Mary  saw  the  Meat  Trust’s  bill 
It  shocked  her  so  she  cried. 

— Christian  Work. 

Little  James:  “Oh,  papa,  we  have  a 
new  game!  We  are  playing  baby  is  a 
bank,  and  we’ve  put  in  75  cents  already.” 
— Life. 

“He  calls  his  office  a  ‘dental  parlor.’ 
Isn’t  that  ridiculous?”  “It  is,  indeed.  He 
should  call  it  a  ‘drawing-room.’ 
Philadelphia  Record. 

“Does  your  flat  seem  any  more  roomy 
than  it  used  to  be?”  “Well,  a  little,  now 
the  varnish  is  beginning  to  get  scraped 
off  the  furniture.” — Tit-Bits. 

Teddy:  “Pa!”  Pa:  “Yes,  dear.”  Teddy: 
“May  I  ask  a  question?”  Pa:  “Certainly, 
Teddy.”  Teddy:  “Where’s  the  wind 
when  it  don’t  blow?”— New  York  Times. 

“Bother  it!  I  left  my  watch  upstairs 
on  the  dressing  room  table.  I  feel  too 
tired  to  go  after  it.”  “If  you  wait  long 
enough  it’ll  run  down.”— San  Francisco 
Call. 


Built  on  Rock 

SUBSTANTIAL  —  FIRM  —  RELIABLE 

Thirty  years  of  successful  merchandising  on  a  firm,  substan * 
tial  basis,  employing  clean,  upright  methods  —  the  kind  that 
insure  positive  reliability — a  firm  worthy  of  your  patronage.  We 
already  enjoy  the  confidence  of  over  half  the  people  in  your 
county  but  we  want  yours  also.  Ask  your  neighbors  about  us 
if  you  doubt  our  ability  to  serve  you  properly  —  you  will  be  sur » 
prised  to  find  how  many  customers  we  have  in  your  vicinity. 

If  we  can  please  others  we  can  please  you. 

PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT—  Our  new 
catalogue  No.  7/  will  be  ready  about  September 
1st.  Our  buyers  have  scoured  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  honest,  up-to-date  goods,  to  quote  in 
this  catalogue,  and  it  will  be  beyond  doubt  the 
finest  catalogue  ever  issued  by  any  mercantile 
firm.  We  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  send 
for  a  copy.  It  will  be  sent,  all  charges  paid,  upon 
receipt  of  15  cents — this  amount  only  half  pays 
the  postage,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that 
you  are  acting  in  good  faith. 

Applications  may  be  sent  in  now,  and  we  will  forward 
the  catalogue  as  soon  as  it  is  issued  —  about  S eptember  1st. 
Ask  for  catalogue  No.  71,  and  enclose  IS  cents  in  either 
stamps  or  coin.  Why  not  do  it  now? 

Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co.,  Chicago 
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Invalid:  “I  understand  it  is  quite  dry 
out  here.”  Broncho  William:  “Dry? 
Why,  stranger,  it’s  so  dry  here  that  the 
rain  is  wet  only  on  one  side.” — New 
York  Times. 

“C ashley,”  said  the  politician,  “is 
willing  to  subscribe  to  the  principles  of 
the  platform.”  “Shucks,”  said  the  cam¬ 
paign  manager.  “Is  he  willing  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  campaign  fund?” — Puck. 

Prison  Visitor:  “I  notice  that  all  the 
convicts  have  very  clear  complexions.” 
Doctor:  “That  is  owing  to  the  simple 
fare.  If  we  gave  them  rich  food  they 
might  break  out.”— Sayings. 

“Yes,  Biggins  is  going  to  send  his 
daughter  across  the  water  for  her 
voice.”  “Thinks  it  will  be  cultivated  in 
Europe?”  “No;  he’s  got  an  idea  that 
maybe  she’ll  lose  it  on  the  way.” — Bal¬ 
timore  News. 

“Your  hair  seems  to  be  falling  out,” 
remarked  the  barber,  briskly  wielding 
the  shears.  “I  think  I  can  save  it”  “All 
right,”  said  the  customer.  “Save  it  if 
you  want  to.  I’ve  got  no  use  for  it.” — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Spiffins:  “What  is  your  son 
James  doing,  Mrs.  Van  Braam?”  Mrs. 
Van  Braam:  “James  is  a  pharmacist.” 
Mrs.  Spiffins:  “That’s  fine.  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  farm  assists  out  West  get  ?3 
and  five  meals  a  day.”— Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

“The  deacon  prayed  fer  rain  six  days 
an’  nights  on  a  stretch,  an’  when  the 
rain  come” —  “What  then?”  “Drowned 
two  of  his  best  cows,  an’  washed  the 
foundations  from  under  his  house.  An’ 
now  he  says  that  hereafter  he’s  a  good 
mind  to  keep  quiet  an’  jest  let  Provi¬ 
dence  run  the  weather  to  suit  itself!” — 
Atlanta,  Constitution. 

“And  did  you  have  your  maid  incar¬ 
cerated  foirstealing~your~" jewels?”  ask¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Oldcastle.  “Oh,  my  no!  Josiah 
was  reading  to  me  the  other  night  about 
the  way  a  man’s  body  was  incarcerated 
at  one  of  the  crematory  places,  because 
he  made  them  promise  to  do  it  before 
he  died,  but  I’d  never  think  of  treating 
a  person  that  way  for  just  stealing.” — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESAI/TC  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  .5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

US  West  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  K.  X. 


ENSILAGE 
MACHINERY 

Before  you  spend 
your  money  find  out 
what  we  can  do  for  you. 
Can  furnish  either 

BLOWERS  or 
CARRIERS. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  45 
Send  10c  for  PROF.  WOLL’S  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 

*ddress,#J'Jle  E  ^  ROSS  CO. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


BUZZARD” 

Feed  and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 


Does  everything,  cuts  hay, 
straw, ensilage,  shreds  fodder 
and  fills  the  siio  to  any  height ; 
all  done  by  one  maehine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 

■  Write  for  catalogue. 
Joseph  Pick 
Agricultural  Works, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


AMERICA 


THE 

Combined  Feed  Cutter  &  Shredder 

handle,  all  fodder  crope  and  ensilage.  Stationary  or  traveling  fowl 
table.  Four sixes — 13,  16,  18  and  20  inches.  Right,  leftor straight 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Elevators  or  "  - 

Outfit.  They  are  doubly 
durable,  fast  and  efficient, 
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Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
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Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  bechanged 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Seud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERR1S  COMPANY.  Troy.  N  Y. 


TMGale-Baldwin  M  Baldwin 

Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutters  excel  in  all  feed 
cutter  essentials.  They  require  less  power  than 
any  similar  machines  made.  They  cut  four  con¬ 
venient  lengths.  They  have  any  desired  length 
of  right,  left  and  straight  away  carriers.  They 
have  safety  fly  wheels  and  safety  treadle  levers.  They 
are  fast  cutters,  easy  to  feed  and  last  indefinitely.  It 
will  pay  to  get  our  illustrated  catalogue  before  buying. 

We  mail  it  free. 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75#  Chicopee  Fall®,  Maas. 
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”  "e°l"™ed  Ensilage  Gutter 

and  Blower  Elevator. 

A  modern  up-to-date  Ensilage  Cutter  and 
Elevator  that  bustles  the  best  of  them  to 
keep  it  supplied  with  corn.  Running  at 
normal  speed,  GOO  revolutions,  it  will  cutand 
elevate  up  to  capacity  17  to  25  tons  per  hour, 
but  speed  must  be  maintained.  The 
Monarch  is  made  also  with  Swivel  Ele¬ 
vator.  Sizes  13,  16  and  18  are  made  with 
Blower  Elevator.  1902  catalog  is  now  ready. 

Self  Feed  increases  capacity  33|  per 
cent  and  saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor 
feeding.  Manufactured  by 

The  Silver  IHfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 
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The  Universal  Bean  Harvester. 

The  profit  derived  from  the  growing 
of  beans  depends  largely  upon  quick 
and  efficient  methods  of  harvesting 
them.  W  hen  bean  s  a  re  ri  pe,  j  ust  right, 
and  the  weather  favorable,  harvesting 
should  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  quality— 
the  bright  and  salable  condition  of  the 
beans,  depends  upon  that.  All  hand 
labor  should  be  displaced  with  im¬ 
proved  machinery. 

This  Machine 
Harvests  Beans 

in  the  most  rapid  and  approved 
manner.  The  tempered  steel 
blades  cut  off  the  stems  of  two 
rows  of  beans  at  one  passage 
and  the  steel  rod  cleaners  sepa¬ 
rate  all  dirt,  etc.,  and  deliver 
the  two  rows  of  beans  into  one 
long  continuous  windrow’. 

The  Harvester  is  mado  of  best 
material  throughout,  well  painted  and  varnished  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Pole  has  a  special  shifting 
lever  which  enables  the  maehine  to  work  on  hillsides  ns  well  ns  on  the  level.  A  long  evener  and  neck- 
yoke  are  furnished  with  each  machine.  We  Guarantee  the  Harvester  In  every  respect.  Ask  your  local 
dealer  for  the  Universal  Bonn  Harvester.  If  not  found  there,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  Write  at  once  l  or  catalogue  and  prices,  and  be  informed  on  the  subject. 
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“WHEAT  AFTER  CORN.” 


PRACTICE  ON  AN  OHIO  FARM. 

Great  Care  in  Seeding. 

HEAVY  CORN  ACREAGE. — The  corn  area  of  the 
United  States  being  greater  than  ever  this  year,  and 
the  wheat  crop  mainly  satisfactory,  there  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  a  larger  area  of  corn,  followed  by  wheat,  than 
ever  before;  and  still  greater  area  would  be  sown  to 
wheat  if  all  farmers  thought  that  wheat  could  follow 
corn,  and  give  good  returns.  A  great  many  farmers 
think  that  corn  stubble  cannot  be  properly  prepared 
for  wheat,  that  the  stubs  and  corn  shocks  will  be  so 
much  in  the  way  as  to  make  the  attempt  to  seed  the 
land  entirely  unsatisfactory.  A  great  many  follow 
corn  with  oats,  and  oats  with  wheat,  thinking  that  a 
better  seed  bed  can  be  had  for  the  wheat  in  this  way. 
As  the  oat  stubble  is  prepared  here  for  wheat,  1 
would  much  prefer  corn  stubble,  if  the  corn  has  had 
proper  cultivation. 

NEED  OF  CAREFUL  CULTURE.— The  best  land 
for  a  corn  crop  is  a  strong  clover  sod.  Taking  one 
crop  of  corn,  leaves  the  soil  in  fine  condition  for  a 
wheat  crop.  It  is  entirely  wrong  to  take  two  or  more 
crops  of  corn  from  the  land  and  follow  with  wheat 
with  the  expectation  of  securing  a  profitable  crop. 
The  more  intensive  the  cultivation  of 
the  corn  crop  the  finer  the  condition  of 
the  land  for  the  wheat  crop.  If  the  corn 
cultivation  is  finished  with  level  shallow 
work  the  land  will  be  much  easier  to 
fit  for  wheat  than  if  deep  cultivation 
and  ridge  finish  is  given  the  corn.  When 
the  corn  is  laid  by,  with  the  rows  on  a 
ridge,  these  will  be  hard  to  level  down, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  an 
even  depth  of  seed  bed,  without  making 
it  ail  too  deep.  I  believe  the  greatest 
mistake  made  in  fitting  corn  land  for 
wheat  consists  in  making  the  ground 
too  loose,  too  deep.  If  the  corn  has  had 
level  shallow  culture  this  is  easily  pre¬ 
vented.  To  seed  corn  land  successfully 
the  corn  should  be  free  from  weeds. 

There  is  no  modern  drill  that  will  seed 
filthy  land  as  perfectly  as  it  will  clean 
land.  The  following  plan  will  be  found 
about  if  not  the  best  to  prepare  corn 
stubble  for  wheat: 

FITTING  THE  GROUND.— A  good  size  to  make  the 
corn  shocks  is  14  hills  square  and  leave  the  corn  in 
the  shock  on  the  land.  It  is  too  neavy  to  try  to  move 
it;  the  space  gained  will  not  compensate  for  the  labor. 
As  soon  as  the  corn  is  in  the  shock,  if  the  stubs  are 
heavy  and  high,  start  ihe  roller;  all  the  stubs  will  be 
mashed  over,  and  many  of  the  green  ones  broken  oft 
at  the  top  of  the  ground.  The  roller  should  be  driven 
in  the  same  direction  that  it  is  expected  to  drive  the 
grain  drill.  After  rolling,  if  the  land  is  solid,  the  disk 
harrow  should  be  used,  and  to  prevent  ridging  the 
land,  should  straddle  each  row.  This  will  give  the 
land  two  workings  and  leave  it  level.  The  disks 
should  not  be  set  to  cut  more  than  two  inches  deep, 
and  an  effort  made  to  get  the  hard  as  well  as  the 
mellow  land  cut  the  same  depth,  driving  the  disk 
harrow  in  the  same  direction  that  the  roller  was 
driven.  It  is  seldom  that  a  farmer  has  a  field  where 
the  soil  is  the  same  as  regards  solidity  all  over.  It 
requires  some  care  in  handling  the  disk  harrow,  to 
have  the  soil  mellowed  the  same  all  over  the  field.  It 
Ihe  driver  will  take  pains  to  change  the  lever  con¬ 
trolling  the  angle  of  the  disks  the  even  cutting  of  the 
soil  can  be  secured,  or  else  the  hard  parts  of  the  soil 
must  be  gone  over  again.  The  disk  harrow,  in  its 
work,  will  throw  out  some  of  the  corn  stubs  with  soil 
attached  to  the  roots;  these,  if  not  crushed  or  torn 


to  pieces,  will  remain  much  in  the  same  condition  for 
many  months.  If  the  drag  harrow  follows  the  disk, 
these  loose  stubs  with  the  attached  soil  will  be  well 
torn  to  pieces.  Then,  if  the  roller  is  used  again,  the 
soil  attached  to  these  stub  roots  will  nearly  all  be 
crushed  loose,  leaving  only  the  stubs  and  naked  roots. 
If  these  stubs  have  been  dragged  into  piles  by  the 
harrow  and  found  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  drill,  they 
can  easily  be  moved  out  of  the  way. 

A  GOOD  SEED  BED. — When  the  working  of  the 
land  with  the  disk  harrow,  drag  harrow  and  roller  has 
been  all  in  the  same  direction  it  has  been  found  that 
the  stubs  and  other  loose  material  on  the  land  ob¬ 
struct  the  drill  in  its  working  very  little.  I  have  had 
corn  land  covered  with  a  heavy  network  of  pumpkin- 
vines,  that  by  working  over  with  the  disk  harrow  and 
allowing  two  or  three  days  sun,  were  but  little  in  the 
way  of  the  drill.  This  preparation  as  outlined  makes 
a  going  over  the  land  five  times,  none  too  often. 
The  rolling  can  be  very  rapid,  if  the  roller  is  long 
and  light.  The  last  rolling  is  intended  to  crush  the 
soil  lumps  attached  to  the  stub  roots  and  smooth  the 
land,  so  that  the  drill  tracks  may  be  easily  seen,  that 
the  driver  may  be  able  to  do  straight  driving,  and 
have  his  work  present  a  finished  appearance.  There 
is  a  wish  with  many  to  put  in  a  large  area;  this  is 


all  right  if  the  work  is  perfectly  done;  all  wrong  if 
not.  An  even  depth  of  seeding  is  very  desirable,  as 
well  as  to  have  every  grain  covered  perfectly.  Only 
the  greatest  pains  in  securing  these  two  points  will 
warrant  an  expectation  of  a  maximum  crop. 

HOW  TO  DRILL. — Usually,  in  preparing  land  for 
the  drill,  I  work  three  shock  rows  into  a  land,  from 
the  outside  to  the  center.  The  finish  will  be  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  middle  shock  row  of  corn.  There  is  likely 
to  be  at  this  finish  a  little  more  than  the  drill  will 
cover,  or  else  a  strip  much  narrower  than  the  width 
of  tne  drill.  In  either  case  the  loss  by  lapping  or  not, 
perfectly  drilled  or  covered,  will  be  much  less  than  if 
each  shock  row  of  corn  was  drilled  separately.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  put  a  half  or  whole  day’s  drill¬ 
ing  in  one  land.  In  working  the  drill  I  always  aim 
to  drive  it  straight.  If  the  corn  rows  have  been 
straight  they  can  be  taken  as  a  guide,  and  aid  to 
secure  perfect  work.  In  going  about  the  corn  shocks 
there  will  be  a  little  double  work.  After  the  field  is 
finished,  the  small  spare  left  undrilled  on  two  sides 
of  each  shook  should  be  drilled  by  going  crossways 
of  the  other  work,  dropping  the  lices  in  time  for  the 
wheat  to  start  at  the  edge  of  the  drilled  land  and  lift¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  across  this  vacant  spot.  It  requires  a 
good  deal  of  care  to  get  these  spots  properly  drilled, 
as  it  is  easy  to  drop  the  hoes  a  little  too  late.  I 


always  have  a  man  to  drive  the  team,  riding  on  the 
drill,  and  another  to  walk  behind  the  drill,  and  know 
that  everything  is  working  right.  As  to  the  crops 
secured  after  corn,  I  have  several  times  secured  25  to 
26  bushels  per  acre,  one  time  very  nearly  30  bushels 
and  another  39  bushels  per  acre.  A  neighbor  secured 
this  year  from  35  acres  35  bushels  per  acre,  also  from 
25  acres  40  bushels  per  acre.  This  was  on  land 
cropped  for  nearly  two  generations.  These  are  the 
best  wheat  crops  ever  secured  from  the  land. 

Ross  Co.,  0.  .JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


SAWDUST  FOR  BEDDING. 

Since  the  advent  of  portable  sawmills,  and  their 
frequent  location  throughout  the  rural  districts, 
where  timber  is  abundant,  piles  of  sawdust  available 
to  the  farmers  have  been  left  to  the  free  use  of  any¬ 
one,  suggesting  a  very  convenient  source  of  bedding. 
While  the  temptation  to  use  it  has  been  great,  many 
have  hesitated  because  it  had  been  said  that  it  would 
injure  the  land.  Having  a  steam  sawmill  on  my  own 
farm,  which  I  operate  every  year,  I  have  a  constant 
supply  of  sawdust,  and  have  used  it  for  more  than  20 
years.  While  I  would  not  wish  to  buy  city  stable 
manure  containing  much  sawdust,  I  believe  it  has  a 
place  on  the  majority  of  farms.  There 
is  a  certain  resinous  property  in  that 
made  from  evergreen  trees,  which  will 
act  as  a  poison,  if  the  sawdust  is  ap¬ 
plied  liberally  to  vegetation  when  in  a 
tender  state,  and  yet  I  know  many 
growers  of  strawberries  who  cover  their 
beds  every  Fall  with  it,  raking  it  off  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  in  the  Spring  where  they 
leave  it  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  while 
the  berries  are  abundant  and  of  superior 
quality.  For  bedding  a  hard-wood  saw¬ 
dust  is  preferable  if  obtainable;  if  not, 
take  the  soft  wood.  If  well  dried  it  will 
keep  the  stock  clean  and  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  moisture.  I  would  not  throw 
the  product  out  under  the  eaves  of  the 
stable,  but  drop  it  in  a  basement  or  un¬ 
der  a  shed.  It  aids  the  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  manure,  and  if  sufficient 
quantity  is  used  the  manure  pile  will 
not  become  solid  and  lumpy. 

In  one  of  my  manure  cellars,  where  the 
manure  from  cows  is  saved,  I  had  no  hogs  one  Winter 
and  to  keep  the  pile  from  becoming  solid  I  used  saw¬ 
dust  liberally,  so  that  one-half  of  the  pile  was  com¬ 
posed  of  pine  sawdust.  This  was  so  fine  when  I  came 
to  draw  it  to  the  field  that  we  used  shovels  instead  of 
forks  to  handle  it,  and  as  some  of  my  neighbors  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  sawdust  would  spoil  it  and  damage 
the  crop,  I  put  18  loads  on  a  measured  acre  of  corn 
stubble  which  had  not  been  cutting  over  one  half  ton 
of  hay,  and  planted  to  corn  on  only  400  or  500  pounds 
of  commercial  fertilizer,  without  barn  manure;  and 
seeded  to  oats  for  grain,  and  clover,  while  my  usual 
dressing  was  from  20  to  30  loads  per  acre.  From  this 
acre  I  cut  as  fine  a  crop  of  oats  as  I  ever  raised,  and 
the  grain  was  very  heavy,  while  it  was  followed  by 
an  unusually  good  yield  of  clover,  and  during  all  the 
years  since,  that  plot  of  land  has  kept  a  lead  over  that 
adjoining.  Five  years  later  I  grew  on  the  same  land 
with  a  light  dressing  of  manure  which  was  the  first 
it  had  received  since  the  oats  grew,  except  a  crop  of 
potatoes  on  fertilizer  alone,  and  600  pounds  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  190  bushels  of  ears  of  corn,  from  seed  sent  out 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  would  shell  out  fully  100 
bushels  per  acre.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  direct 
experiment  with  result,  but  I  am  satisfied  this  same 
manure  in  which  one-half  bulk  was  sawdust,  without 
it  would  have  been  worth  not  over  one-half  as  much 
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cord  for  cord,  thus  increasing  the  value  of  the  pile  75 
per  cent,  because  of  the  preservation  of  the  liquids 
and  the  desirable  mechanical  condition.  Other  ma¬ 
terials  might  have  added  more  value,  if  properly  used, 
but  I  have  never  had  fire-fanged  manure  with  saw¬ 
dust  while  I  have  with  hay  or  straw  for  bedding, 
neither  have  I  reached  the  limit  where  it  seemed  un¬ 
profitable  to  use  the  sawdust.  a.  j.  h. 

Leighton’s  Corners,  N.  H. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

PULLETS  ARE  LAYING.— We  are  getting  the 
cockerels  pretty  well  thinned  out,  and  the  pullets  are 
fast  developing  into  hens.  It  gladdens  the  heart  of 
the  poultryman  to  hear  the  ka-ka-ka  of  the  pullets 
take  the  place  of  the  crowing  of  the  young  cockerels. 
We  got  our  first  pullet’s  egg  August  10.  Our  first 
chicks  were  hatched  late  in  March.  Assuming  that 
this  was  laid  by  one  of  the  first  hatched  ones,  she  was 
about  4V2  months  old.  Hundreds  of  them  are  getting 
red  heads  and  admonishing  us  that  they  must  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  juvenile  department  to  the  regular 
laying  quarters.  Our  row  of  colony  brooder  houses 
is  located  near  a  row  of  large  cherry  trees,  and  a  good 
proportion  of  the  older  pullets  left  the  small  houses 
(6x8  feet)  and  roosted  in  the  trees.  The  Deacon  and  1 
had  several  discussions  as  to  the  best  way  to  catch 
them  without  frightening  them.  It  is  exasperating 
to  climb  a  tree  full  of  chickens,  and  have  the  whole 
flock  take  wing  at  the  first  alarm.  The  following 
plan  was  finally  adopted,  and  works  splendidly:  A 
few  of  the  houses  were  first  emptied,  removing  the 
pullets  roosting  inside  to  their  regular  Winter  quar¬ 
ters.  Feed  troughs  were  then  placed  in  these  empty 
houses  and  those  roosting  in  the  trees  accustomed  to 
being  fed  inside.  After  that  the  job  is  simple.  By 
closing  the  doors  at  supper  time,  while  they  are  in¬ 
side  eating,  they  are  compelled  to  take  to  the  perches 
instead  of  to  the  trees  at  night,  where  they  can 
easily  be  caught  without  fright  or  climbing.  The 
same  idea  can  be  put  in  practice  whenever  one  has 
an  empty  building  of  any  kind  in  which  they  can  be 
fed.  A  small  enclosure  made  on  purpose,  of  slats  or 
lath  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 

QUESTIONING  A  HEN.— My  experimental  Wyan¬ 
dotte  in  the  exhibition  coop  that  is  being  fed  on  a 
balanced  ration  made  up  partly  of  skim-milk  solids 
in  dry  form  is  still  laying  regularly.  She  is  a  good 
deal  inclined  to  raise  a  brood  of  chicks,  however.  She 
had  her  second  attack  of  the  broody  fever  after  lay¬ 
ing  a  litter  of  only  12  eggs.  After  breaking  this  fever 
she  started  to  lay  again  July  28.  I  have  now  pro¬ 
vided  a  second  place  of  confinement,  as  different  as 
possible  from  her  surroundings  in  her  old  quarters. 
I  purpose  to  keep  changing  her  from  one  place  to  the 
other  every  time  she  lays  eight  or  10  eggs.  By  break¬ 
ing  up  her  home-like  surroundings  before  the  broody 
fever  develops  I  hope  to  make  a  perpetual  layer  out 
of  her.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  her  behavior 
when  her  moulting  season  arrives.  Will  she  stop  lay¬ 
ing  before  she  begins  to  moult?  Will  she  eat  more 
or  less  during  that  time?  Will  the  same  elements  of 
food  that  sustain  life  and  produce  eggs,  also  sustain 
life  and  grow  a  new  coat  of  feathers?  Will  she  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  carbonaceous  to 
nitrogenous  matter?  How  long  a  rest  from  laying 
will  she  ask  for  at  moulting  time?  We  shall  see. 
Such  a  talk  with  a  hen  will  be  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive,  if  we  can  only  interpret  her  responses. 

HEN  MATTERS. — I  have  been  working  for  years 
on  the  theory  that  a. healthy  hen  that  is  supplied  with 
food  that  contains  all  the  elements  of  matter  needed 
to  sustain  life  and  produce  eggs  in  proper  proportion 
(or  balance),  cannot  help  but  lay  if  kept  in  comfort¬ 
able  quarters.  The  fact  that  I  failed  year  after  year 
to  find  the  right  balance  did  not  prove  the  theory  to 
be  worthless,  nor  shake  my  faith  in  it.  Neither  does 
it  wipe  out  the  fact  that  White  Betty  is  now  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  good  health,  and  laying  as  regularly  as  a  ma¬ 
chine,  although  she  has  been  closely  confined  all 
Summer  without  exercise,  change  of  diet,  or  green 
feed  of  any  kind.  She  gets  nothing  but  the  one  mix¬ 
ture,  over  and  over,  night  and  morning,  month  after 
month.  I  have  another  theory,  that  a  hen  can  be 
made  to  lay  as  surely  and  as  freely  in  December  as 
in  May,  when  we  understand  and  supply  all  the  need¬ 
ed  conditions.  The  fact  that  I  and  others  have  failed 
so  often,  “to  our  sorrow,”  does  not  prove  the  theory 
to  be  worthless.  An  old  neighbor,  who  was  one  of 
Orange  County’s  most  successful  milk  producers  30 
years  ago,  used  to  be  fond  of  quoting  the  maxim  that 
“the  breed  is  in  the  mouth.”  The  R.  N.-Y.,  on  page 
564  remarks  that  “pedigree  is  what  enables  an 
animal  to  make  the  best  use  of  its  food.”  Let  us 
suspend  sentence  on  that,  until  we  see  how  my  scrub 
pullets  come  out.  I  rather  expected  to  get  a  dose  of 
some  disease,  but  was  ready  to  take  the  risk.  As  yet. 
they  are  thriving  and  growing  beyond  my  expecta¬ 


tions.  I  hope  to  eat  pumpkin  pie  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  made  with  eggs  from  that  pen.  Billy  Gourmand 
boasts  of  no  pedigree,  except  of  the  mouth,  but  carries 
a  chip  on  his  shoulder  for  all  pigs  with  a  pedigree. 
There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  old  farm¬ 
er’s  maxim  that  “the  breed  is  in  the  mouth.” 

FEEDING  GRASS. — In  discussing  the  Clark  system 
of  grass  seeding  The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  page  564:  “There 
is  a  pretty  theory  to  the  effect  that  fertilizers  force 
the  good  grasses  so  that  they  beat  the  weeds.  As 
many  a  farmer  knows  to  his  sorrow,  this  does  not  al¬ 
ways  work  out  in  practice.”  Does  the  failure  of 
“many  farmers”  to  make  the  theory  work  out  in  prac¬ 
tice,  necessarily  prove  the  theory  to  be  wrong?  Here 
is  one  farmer  who  has  used  fertilizers  so  intelligently 
that  the  “good  grasses”  have  “crowded  out  the  weeds” 
for  13  years  in  succession.  It  will  take  a  good  many 
failures,  gentlemen,  to  wipe  out  that  one  success.  Be¬ 
fore  you  discard  the  theory  as  being  worthless,  you 
would  better  supply  some  other  theory  by  which  to 
account  for  Mr.  Clark’s  success.  All  honor  to  the 
man  who  has  not  only  made  “two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before,”  but  has  also  told  us  how 
he  does  it.  My  only  controversy  with  him  is,  to  claim 
that  we  can  accomplish  the  same  result  (get  rid  of 
the  old  sod  and  secure  a  perfect  seed  bed)  easier  and 
cheaper  by  calling  to  our  aid  old  Father  Time,  with 
his  bacteria,  in  place  of  so  much  stirring  of  the  soil. 
I  wonder  how  many  have  tried  Mr.  Clark’s  method 
in  all  its  details  before  condemning  it.  When  a  man 
studies  out  something  new  that  is  a  success  in  his 
hands,  it  is  not  fair  to  condemn  it,  on  a  partial  trial, 
some  trivial  detail  omitted,  may  hold  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Clark,  I  believe,  uses  an  application  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  each  Spring.  How  many  have  thought 
they  had  tried  the  Clark  system,  but  have  omitted 
this  detail?  The  Hope  Farm  man  tells  us  that  “or- 
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ganic  nitrogen  must  be  broken  up,  that  is,  separated 
from  the  other  substances  that  hold  it,  before  it  be¬ 
comes  available  as  plant  food.”  This  process  of  nitri¬ 
fication  in  the  soil  does  not  proceed  rapidly  until  the 
advent  of  hot  weather.  That  innocent  looking  appli¬ 
cation  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  early  Spring  supplies  Mr. 
Clark’s  grass  plants  with  available  food  at  a  critical 
time,  when  there  is  certain  to  be  abundant  moisture 
in  the  soil  to  make  it  soluble,  and  when  weed  seeds 
stand  ready  to  germinate  and  take  possession  of  any 
unnoccupied  space  in  the  soil,  or  to  crowd  out  any 
plants  that  are  weaker  than  themselves.  The  vigor¬ 
ous  start  thus  given  the  grass  plants  in  early  Spring 
enables  them  to  take  full  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
crowd  out  all  newly  germinated  weeds  that  are  but 
weaklings  beside  them.  Please  do  not  condemn  that 
“theory”  without  further  trial.  o.  w.  mapes. 


NOTES  ON  BIRDS  AND  INSECTS. 

NETTING  FOR  BIRDS. — The  Hope  Farm  man 
talks  of  covering  trees,  grapevines,  etc.,  with  inex¬ 
pensive  netting  to  protect  them  from  birds.  In  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  grapes,  peaches  and  even  more  hardy 
fruits  are  commonly  grown  on  espaliers  fastened  to 
stone  walls  or  tight  board  fences,  I  have  seen  small- 
meshed  netting  employed  more  or  less  for  covering 
those  fruits  as  a  protection  against  bird  depredations. 
But  there  fruit  is  less  abundant,  and  therefore  more 
valuable  than  here,  while  netting  at  the  same  time 
is  much  cheaper.  I  shall  try  common  mosquito  cloth 
next  year  for  covering  a  few  early  cherry  trees  of  a 
dozen  years’  growth,  but  fear  that  I  shall  probably 
find  it  cheaper  to  buy  cherries  than  to  save  them  by 
such  means.  Where  but  few  of  the  early  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  are  found,  or  early  sour  cherries  either,  it  may  be 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  crop.  We  have  several 
large  Russian  mulberry  trees.  As  soon  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen  on  these,  the  birds  take  to  them  more 
readily  than  to  cherries  and  other  fruits.  The  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  mulberry  seems  to  suit  bird  taste  to  per¬ 
fection.  But  I  would  recommend  black  mulberries 


rather  than  ours,  which  are  white  and  inconspicuous, 
Colored  berries  attract  birds  much  more  readily  than 
light  colored  ones. 

PREDACEOUS  INSECTS  AND  BIRDS.— Monroe 
Morse  says  “the  greatest  assistance  received  in  this 
line  (suppression  of  insect  pests)  is  from  predaceous 
insects.  It  is  doubtful  whether  birds  ever  seriously 
affect  the  balance  between  injurious  and  predaceous 
insects.”  That  is  in  a  measure  true  of  all  other  in¬ 
sect  eaters,  such  as  toads,  snakes,  etc.,  and  yet  we 
encourage  these,  trusting  that  they  do  us  more  good 
than  harm,  in  a  general  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
whoever  will  keep  his  hands  folded  in  the  fond  hope 
that  cannibal  insects  will  save  his  potato  vines  from 
injury  by  Potato  beetles  and  their  progeny,  his  cu¬ 
cumber  and  melon  vines  from  destruction  by  the 
striped  beetle,  his  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
from  defoliation  by  the  green  worm,  etc.,  will  gener¬ 
ally  come  to  disappointment  and  grief.  Heaven  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  As  a  protection  to  potato 
vines,  a  dose  of  Paris-green  or  green  arsenoid  is  worth 
10  times  more  than  all  the  lady  beetles,  Lebia  beetles 
(Lebia  grandis),  or  Soldier  bugs  or  all  other  insects 
feeding  on  Potato  beetle  eggs  and  slugs,  which  you 
can  expect  to  come  to  the  relief  of  your  potato  vines. 

T  always  rejoice  in  the  discovery  of  the  remnants  of 
Potato  beetle  egg  clusters  sucked  dry  to  the  last  one 
by  some  lady  beetle,  and  in  finding  the  black  splashes 
and  blotches  on  the  leaves  denoting  the  work  of  the 
shy  little  Lebia  beetle.  But  while  I  have  had  in¬ 
stances  where  a  patch  of  potatoes  was  kept  almost 
entirely  free  from  slugs  by  these  insect  helpers,  1 
would  not  neglect  to  poison  the  vines  with  arsenites, 
thus  making  sure  work  of  it.  for  fear  of  poisoning  an 
occasional  Lebia  that  might  eat  a  poisoned  slug.  The 
poison  properly  applied  always  gives  complete  re¬ 
sults  in  freeing  the  vines  from  their  despoilers;  pre¬ 
daceous  insects  seldom  do,  and  in  an  emergency,  we 
can  get  along  without  them.  t.  greiner. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

VINES  SAVED  FROM  LEAF  HOPPER. 

For  two  years  the  Grape  leaf-hopper  has  gradually 
become  a  serious  menace  to  the  grape  industry  in  this 
belt.  A  territory  comprising  about  800  acres,  of  which 
Westfield  is  the.  center,  was  threatened  with  the  pest 
this  Spring  so  alarmingly  that  an  appeal  was  made  to 
Cornell  for  help.  Professors  Slingerland  and  Craig 
responded  promptly,  and  thanks  to  their  energy  and 
untiring  efforts,  we  now  know  how  to  combat  this 
little  pest,  and  keep  it  in  check.  We  have  had  here  a 
practical  demonstration  of  what  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  is  good  for,  and  the  two  students,  Messrs.  Hos- 
ford  and  Bell,  have  proved  that  not  only  do  they  learn 
at  the  college  the  how  to  do  a  thing  but  they  actually 
can  do  the  work  in  a  thorough,  business-like  manner, 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  institution.  Fig. 
237  is  a  photograph  showing  the  two  young  men  at 
work  spraying,  the  other  two  are  laborers  who  change 
alternately  to  do  the  pumping  and  driving.  They  are 
using  a  10-per-cent  solution  of  whale-oil  soap,  using 
50  pounds  for  an  acre,  and  doing  two  acres  a  day. 
killing  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  young  hoppers.  This 
adds  $5  to  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  grapes,  producing 
five  tons  of  fruit.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  finding 
men  that  will  do  the  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  The 
job  is  a  disagreeable  one,  and  a  person  with  a  weak 
stomach  will  be  nauseated  until  he  gets  used  to  the 
material.  I  find  that  even  some  horses  object  to 
drawing  the  stuff.  The  moral  of  this  is  that  we  should 
send  our  boys  to  Cornell.  g.  s. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

THE  OBNOXIOUS  ROBIN. 

Birds  are  to  be  considered  as  all  other  animals,  men 
included,  are.  They  are  to  be  valued  as  they  deserve, 
without  reference  to  sentiment.  More  of  this  weak¬ 
ness  exists  in  regard  to  birds  than  to  any  other  liv¬ 
ing  thing.  This  may  apply  both  ways,  for  and 
against.  Some  birds,  the  robin  so-called  especially, 
are  considered  more  favorably  than  they  deserve  by 
sentimental,  feelings,  akin  in  this  case  to  veneration, 
thought  due  to  some  claim  for  service  to  our  race.The 
old  story  of  the  babes  in  the  woods,  who  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  leaves  by  the  robins,  after  their  hapless 
fate,  gives  cause  for  the  common  admiration,  if  not 
affection  for  this  bird.  But  our  robin  is  not  a  robin 
at  all,  but  a  thrush,  and  in  nowise  deserves  any  such 
consideration  from  us  except  as  good  material  for 
destruction  of  our  most,  cherished  fruits,  strawber¬ 
ries,  cherries,  grapes  and  others.  Were  it  not  for  its 
supposed  history,  and  so  its  supplanting  of  the  true 
robin,  which  is  not  an  American  bird,  it  would  get  no 
consideration  from  us  except  as  a  good  material  for 
pie.  I  have  studied  this  bird  from  its  first  arrival  in 
the  early  Spring,  when  it  gives  its  attention  to  the 
common  earth  worms  which  it  finds  by  its  acute 
sense  of  hearing,  in  the  ground;  and  digs  out  and 
swallows.  This  service  is  entirely  worthless,  for 
these  worms  are  quite  useful.  The  first  early  fruits, 
the  cherries,  are  entirely  misappropriated  by  the 
robins;  then  every  other  kind  of  small  fruit  as  its 
season  comes  is  destroyed,  in  spite  of  the  watchful 
care  of  the  owner,  and  mostly  in  the  earliest  of  the 
morning.  This  continues  until  the  grapes  ripen  in 
the  last  of  Summer.  In  fact,  this  odious  bird  has  no 
redeeming  quality,  and  it  is  permitted  to  live  only 
on  account  of  its  undeserved  name,  and  its  mistaken 
identity.  It  might  be  a  blessing  to  humanity  if  n 
retained  its  distinctive  natural  habits  as  an  insectiv¬ 
orous  bird,  or  gave  is  full  attention  to  the  worms. 
Even  this,  however,  is  no  serviceable  industry,  for  the 
worms  cannot  be  regarded  as  injurious.  Next  to  the 
English  sparrow,  which  1  have  recently  learned  has 
occupied  the  whole  Northwest,  and  even  got  in  o 
Alaska,  the  common,  so-called,  robin  is  the  most  an¬ 
noying  and  injurious  bird  we  have  to  contend  with. 
Unfortunately  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  avoid  it 
or  to  exterminate  it  so  long  as  the  present  wholly 
mistaken  credit  is  given  to  it,  as  the  loving  bird  whe  n 
covered  the  hapless  babes  in  the  woods  with  shelter¬ 
ing  leaves.  H-  stewart. 
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POTATO  CROPS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Good  Goods  but  Low  Prices. 

A  HEAVY  YIELD. — R.  N.-Y.  readers  of  the  last 
volume  will  recall  the  account  on  page  787  of  the 
large  yields  and  phenomenal  profits  of  potato  grow¬ 
ers  about  Freehold,  N.  J.,  in  a  year  of  general  failure 
of  this  staple  crop.  The  unusual  profits  came  from 
the  good  prices  received  for  the  potatoes,  as  the  local 
yield  of  last  year,  remarkable  in  contrast  to  the  short¬ 
age  in  most  other  parts  of  the  State,  is  exceeded  the 
present  season  as  it  has  often  been  in  the  past,  but 
the  current  price  of  80  cents  a  barrel  is  in  glaring 
contrast  to  the  average  of  $2  received  last  year,  and 
will  crowd  the  gross  receipts  of  the  crop  dangerously 
near  the  cost  of  production,  though  most  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  think  they  will  “win  out”  a  fair  price  for  their 
labor.  In  remembrance  of  the  satisfactory  turnout  of 
last  year  they  take  a  cheerful  view  of  the  present  low 
prices  and  will  generally  prepare  for  about  the  usual 
acreage  next  year.  Potato  growing  is  being  reduced 
to  something  like  a  science  on  the  clean,  level,  loamy 
farms  near  Freehold,  the  crop  being  planted,  culti¬ 
vated,  sprayed  and  harvested  by  machinery  almost  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  hand  labor.  A  recent  drive 
among  the  growers  with  J.  H.  Denise,  of  Freehold, 
who  studies  the  local  needs  of  the  soil  and  furnishes 
a  large  share  of  the  chemical  fertilizers  so  success¬ 
fully  used,  showed  a  number  of  “patches”  of  20  acres 
or  more  each  of  surprising  vigor  and  productiveness, 
clean  and  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  Digging  had 
commenced  and  the  roads  were  full  of  teams  hauling 
potatoes  to  the  freight  station  and  empty  barrels  back 
again.  A  photograph  of  a  few  rows  of  freshly-dug 
American  Giants,  just  after  the  Hoover  digger  had 
passed,  is  shown  in  Fig.  239,  this  page.  An  eight-inch 
potato  is  not  an  expansive  object  as  compared  with 
a  Jersey  landscape,  but  the  cut  well 
shows  the  large  size  and  thick  nestling 
of  these  beautifully  smooth  and  even 
tubers  and  the  practical  absence  of 
small  ones.  These  six  rows  as  picked  up 
filled  a  barrel  every  two  rods,  and  the 
estimated  yield  was  about  125  barrels 
(375  bushels)  to  the  acre.  This  field 
was  not  noticeably  better  than  a  dozen 
others  visited  the  same  day.  The  acre¬ 
age  is  so  large  and  the  yield  so  generally 
good  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  will  be  returned  the  growers 
even  at  the  seemingly  disastrous  price. 

One  may  fancy  the  potato  growers  of 
Maine,  Wisconsin  and  the  irrigated  por¬ 
tions  of  Colorado  smiling  at  the  term 
“big  yield”  as  applied  to  crops  of  300  to 
400  bushels  per  acre,  but  we  regard  the 
annual  output  of  such  crops,  on  the 
worn  soils  of  New  Jersey  and  in  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  not  specially  favorable 
to  the  potato  plant  as  highly  creditable. 

WELL  FED  FIELDS. — Intelligent  observation  of 
the  local  needs  of  the  crop  and  thorough  preparation 
and  culture  explain  much,  but  after  all  the  main  fea¬ 
ture  appears  to  be  a  systematic  feeding  with  chemical 
plant  foods.  Stable  manure  will  not  do,  as  a  good 
yield  is  only  secured  by  its  use  at  the  expense  of  a 
scabby  or  “grubbed”  crop.  The  Freehold  district  only 
came  into  prominence  for  potato  production  since  the 
general  introduction  of  chemical  fertilization,  18  or  20 
years  ago.  Before  that  a  marl-producing  locality  in 
an  adjoining  township  had  the  reputation  of  turning 
out  the  finest  potatoes  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
Fifty-acre  fields  were  not  uncommon,  and  the  total 
output  was  very  large  and  profitable,  but  the  one¬ 
sided  action  of  the  marl,  furnishing  little  but  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid,  gradually  reduced  the  yield  and 
profits  until  potatoes  are  no  longer  the  special  crop. 
The  Freehold  growers  on  the  other  hand  soon  began 
the  free  use  of  complete  or  balanced  fertilizers  of  the 
best  obtainable  makes,  and  have  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  and  build  up  the  productive  powers  of  their  land. 
The  average  application  is  not  far  from  1,000  pounds 
to  the  acre,  put  in  the  drill  by  the  planter.  A  field 
was  shown  on  which  potatoes  had  been  grown  for 
seven  consecutive  years  with  no  diminution  of  pro¬ 
duct,  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  follow  potatoes  with 
wheat  or  rye  seeded  with  Red  clover  and  Timothy 
and  plant  potatoes  again  on  the  sod  after  two  or  three 
years’  interval.  Crimson  clover  is  often  sown  aTtter 
digging  when  it  is  desirable  to  plant  potatoes  again 
next  season,  and  usually  makes  a  strong  growth, 
utilizing  the  excess  fertility  and  returning  a  heavy 
addition  of  humus  and  nitrogen  when  turned  under. 

THE  VARIETY  GROWN.— Much  criticism  is  made 
on  the  quality  of  the  American  Giant  potato  almost 
exclusively  grown  here  for  market  and  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  this  variety  is  usually  less  per  barrel  than 
for  kinds  considered  better,  but  the  Giant  remains 
most  profitable  on  account  ol'  its  great  vigor  and  large 


yield  of  handsome  tubers.  We  tried  one  of  these  big 
fellows,  measuring  about  nine  inches  by  four,  and 
found  it  to  cook  up  fairly  dry  and  very  palatable.  The 
seed  potatoes  are  procured  annually  from  northern 
New  York,  but  it  is  the  impression  they  are  growing 
less  true  to  type  of  late  years,  more  round  and  off- 
shaped  specimens  occurring  than  formerly.  The 
market  for  Freehold  potatoes  is  practically  at  the 
farmer’s  door,  as  buyers  from  the  mining  region  of 
Pennsylvania  pay  on  delivery  at  freight  stations. 

Shipments  of  potatoes  from  Freehold  have  reached 
24  cars  a  day  since  the  above  was  written,  and  the 
price  has  sagged  to  75  cents  a  barrel.  w.  v.  f. 


GREATEST  FRAUD  OF  ALL 

Last  April  a  fellow  brought  a  chemical  around  and 
showed  it  to  the  fruit  growers  claiming  that  it  would 
kill  the  tent-worm  curculio  and  all  similar  pests,  and 
above  all,  that  it  would  surely  kill  any  and  all  grubs 
in  peach,  apple  and  plum  trees.  When  he  showed  his 
material  to  me  he  claimed  it  was  an  extract  he  ob¬ 
tained  out  of  the  swamp;  that  six  different  roots  and 
herbs  were  contained  in  the  preparation,  and  that  it 
was  very  destructive  to  animal  kingdom,  while  it 
would  not  harm  plant  growth  in  the  least.  Because 
I  would  not  buy  any  he  said  I  must  think  the  people 
who  had  bought  it  were  fools.  I  said  no,  not  at  all; 
simply  because  a  person  is  not  of  the  same  opinion  1 
am  I  do  not  pretend  to  call  him  a  fool.  Nevertheless 
he  caught  his  victims  in  the  community  and  made 
sales  ranging  from  two  to  twenty  gallons  at  $2  per 
gallon.  My  neighbors  used  it  and  thought  it  just  the 
thing  for  grubs  in  peach  trees,  as  it  would  save  a 
little  labor,  but  to  their  sorrow  and  expensive  experi¬ 
ence  they  found  the  trees  dying.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  one  neighbor  used  it  on  1,000  three-year  peach 


trees,  and  told  me  yesterday  morning  that  about  500 
of  them  were  dead,  and  he  thought  the  remainder 
would  die,  besides  a  lot  of  plum  and  pear  trees.  An¬ 
other  neighbor  who  used  it  says  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  trees  will  die  and  all  the  new  wood  on  his  grape¬ 
vines.  It  is  said  that  the  mixture  was  petroleum  and 
crude  carbolic  acid.  The  agent  did  not  lie  as  he  guar¬ 
anteed  it  to  kill  the  grub,  and  so  it  did,  because  if  the 
tree  died  the  grub  must  also.  h.  v. 

Amity,  N.  Y. 


A  SHORT  TALK  ABOUT  BEAN  CULTURE. 

Clark  Allis,  of  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  has  had  long 
experience  as  a  bean  grower.  The  following  talk  with 
him  may  interest  the  many  who  ask  questions  about 
beans: 

What  is  the  best  soil  and  how  do  you  plant? 

For  beans  have  as  good  ground  as  possible,  and 
prepare  it  as  for  any  crop  (as  good  as  possible  and 
then  a  little  more),  plant  in  this  section  from  last 
week  in  June  to  July  1,  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
bushel  of  small  beans  to  one  bushel  large  beans  per 
acre,  with  grain  drill;  rows  28  inches  apart.  Some 
plant  White  Wonder  beans  24  inches  apart. 

What  fertilizers? 

On  the  rich  soil  which  I  use  for  beans  I  find  dis¬ 
solved  South  Carolina  rock  about  all  that  is  needed. 
I  use  from  225  to  325  pounds  per  acre. 

What  cultivation? 

As  soon  as  the  beans  start  a  sprout  (leave  the 
ground  without  rolling  after  planting),  go  across  the 
rows  with  a  weeder,  and  when  the  beans  are  up  well 
go  across  the  rows  again  with  the  weeder,  and  then 
as  many  times  as  you  wish.  I  have  one  piece  of  17 
acres  I  have  been  over  across  the  rows  five  times  this 
season. 

Will  the  weeder  answer  on  very  weedy  soil? 

If  you  have  thistles  or  any  weeds  the  weeder  will 
not  pull  up  use  some  cultivator  that  will  cut  the 


weeds  instead  of  the  weeder  after  the  first  two  times 
with  the  weeder. 

How  are  they  pulled  and  handled? 

When  the  majority  of  the  bean  pods  get  ripe  pull 
either  by  hand  or  with  one  of  the  many  machines 
made  for  the  bean  trade.  If  rainy  turn  every  day  if 
pulled  by  a  machine,  but  if  pulled  by  hand  and  a  large 
handful  set  up  with  roots  pressed  tightly  together,  do 
not  turn  unless  it  looks  like  fair  weather.  When 
thoroughly  dry  draw  and  thrash  at  once  by  horses,  or 
flail  if  you  cannot  get  a  bean  machine,  or  leave  in 
mow  until  sweat  out. 

What  is  an  average  yield? 

An  average  is  hard  to  strike.  Sometimes  beans 
will  go  40  bushels,  but  not  one  time  in  10,000.  An 
avei’age  for  five  years  would  not  be  over  14  or  15 
bushels.  I  have  been  raising  beans  all  my  life,  and 
have  never  but  once  raised  as  high  as  36  bushels  per 
acre. 


“LAYING  DOWN"  PEACHES  IN  WINTER. 

The  following  article  was  printed  in  the  Turf,  Farm 
and  Home  of  Waterville,  Me.  A  correspondent  asks: 

Is  it  practical  to  raise  peaches  under  such  embarassing 
conditions?  Wouldn’t  it  be  more  business-like  for  farmers 
and  orchardists  to  devote  their  energies  to  crops  that 
could  be  raised  with  less  difficulty? 

Growing  peaches  in  Maine  is  uncertain  business, 
but  if  peach  trees  can  be  protected  during  the  cold 
season  no  other  fruit  trees  would  bear  more  generous¬ 
ly  and  surely.  No  effective  means  of  preventing  the 
winterkilling  of  the  fruit  buds  has  yet  been  devised 
that  does  not  involve  considerable  labor  and  expense. 
Observations  have  shown  that  in  seasons  when  peach 
buds  are  winterkilled  in  this  latitude,  they  are  largely 
destroyed  before  midwinter,  and  often  before  that 
time.  It  is  obvious  that  protection,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  given  in  the  Fall.  I  have  for 
many  years  made  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  to  discover  some  practicable 
means  of  protecting  peach  fruit  buds 
from  injury  by  cold  during  the  Winter. 
Although  every  kind  of  available  cover¬ 
ing  material  that  suggested  success,  has 
been  used  in  protecting  the  trees  in  an 
upright  position,  they  have  proved  of 
some  value,  but  not  an  entire  success. 
For  several  seasons,  in  November,  the 
roots  on  the  north  and  south  side  of 
some  of  my  trees  have  been  loosened, 
the  trees  laid  over  on  the  ground,  and 
some  left  uncovered,  while  others  were 
covered  with  evergreen  branches.  I 
have  had  the  fruit  buds  on  some  trees 
killed  by  heating;  they  were  covered 
too  closely.  Trees  treated  in  this  way 
can  be  easily  set  up  and  will  grow  well 
and  mature  a  crop.  Many  of  the  trees 
treated  in  this  way  were  more  than 
eight  years  old. 

Some  of  my  peach  trees  I  have  protected  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  more  widely-spreading  branches  in  toward 
the  main  stem  and  surrounding  them  with  evergreen 
boughs,  which  were  held  in  place  by  cords  passed 
around  the  tops,  the  bundles  tnus  formed  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  stakes  driven  in  the  ground  about  the  trees. 
The  trees  protected  in  that  way  bloomed  quite  freely 
and  produced  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  Laying  the  trees 
down,  staking  or  weighting  them  down,  covering 
their  tops  witu  evergreen  brush  and  their  roots  with 
soil  (the  brush  just  thick  enough  to  hold  the  snow) 
I  have  tried  several  Winters.  The  trees  thus  pro¬ 
tected  blossomed  quite  freely,  the  flower  buds  opening 
in  many  cases  while  the  buds  on  standing  trees  were 
still  closed.  The  Winter  of  1900  and  1901  was  very 
unfavorable  to  peach  trees  here.  The  Winter  just 
past  has  been  more  favorable.  Peaches  can  be  grown 
here,  and  in  time  will  be  grown  at  a  profit.  How  to 
save  the  buds  from  destruction  by  extreme  cold  is  an 
interesting  question  that  science  will  yet  answer. 

North  Vassalboro,  Me.  r.  g.  tiiomas. 

We  know  that  in  parts  of  the  North  this  plan  is 
sometimes  followed  with  success.  We  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  such  methods  would  pay  for  com¬ 
mercial  growing.  We  doubt  it — but  should  expect 
that  it  would  be  used  for  garden  culture.  R.  H.  Lib- 
bey,  who  writes  the  following  experience,  is  a  very 
skillful  fruit  grower: 

I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  laying  down 
trees,  but  have  found  in  all  cases  trees  laid  down  do 
better  than  those  exposed  to  the  long  severe  Winters. 
We  think  it  prevents  black-knot.  We  have  been  told 
by  some  lecturers  that  there  are  three  times  in  the 
season  that  the  black-knot  spreads,  and  Winter  is 
one.  If  this  is  so,  we  escape  that.  Commencing  with 
a  tree  small  and  cutting  the  roots  off  on  one  side  it 
can  be  easily  bent  over  and  a  stick  of  wood  laid  on 
the  top.  In  Spring  replace  the  tree  with  some  bank¬ 
ing  and  a  firm  stake,  to  which  tie  the  tree,  and  it  will 
do  all  right.  You  can  continue  this  year  after  year 
as  the  tree  grows,  keeping  the  roots  cut  on  the  one 
side.  We  do  this  on  some  tender  varieties  of  plum 
trees  and  find  it  beneficial.  It  works  the  same  with 
some  varieties  of  bushes  that  will  not  stand  our  cold 
Winters.  I  have  sometimes  lost  many  raspberry  and 
blackberry  bushes  by  not  laying  them  down  and  cov¬ 
ering  them.  n.  a.  i,ibhey. 

Newport,  Me. 
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Hastening  Bearing  of  Pecan  Trees. 

One  of  our  readers  is  interested  in  the 
culture  of  nuts,  especially  pecans.  There 
are  a  number  of  trees  in  his  orchard  which 
for  some  reason  fail  to  fill  out  their  nuts 
properly.  He  says  that  by  pruning  his 
trees  he  is  usually  able  to  remedy  this  de¬ 
fect,  but  he  does  not  like  to  mutilate  them. 
He  thinks  there  might  be  some  way  of 
manuring  the  trees  that  would  force  them 
to  fill  out  the  nuts,  and  wishes  to  know 
what  elements  of  fertility  would  be  most 
likely  to  remedy  this  defect.  He  is  now 
using  potash  as  an  experiment  but  he  is 
not  able  to  give  results. 

As  it  is  not  said  where  this  pecan  or¬ 
chard  is,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
an  opinion  about  it  of  much  value.  If  it 
is  rather  near  the  northern  limit  of  the 
pecan  it  may  be  that  the  nuts  are  cut 
short  in  their  development  by  the  com¬ 
ing  of  frost.  I  have  seen  this  occur  with 
wild  trees  in  Kansas,  whereas  the  same 
trees  usually  filled  their  nuts  well.  As 
the  varieties  differ  in  time  of  maturity 
several  weeks  it  may  be  that  the  trees 
complained  of  are  very  late  ones  in  the 
ripening  of  their  nuts.  In  such  a  case 
manuring  will  not  likely  remedy  the 
evil,  although  this  tree  delights  in  rich 
soil.  If  pruning  has  done  it  then  I 
would  continue  it.  I  have  known  pecan 
trees  to  be  made  more  fruitful  by  short¬ 
ening  in  their  terminal  branches  and 
causing  them  to  form  more  fruit  buds. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  dormant 
period.  I  would  not  object  to  the  trees 
being  somewhat  changed  from  their 
normal  growth.  It  will  not  injure  them. 
It  is  the  nuts  we  are  after,  unless  the 
trees  are  for  mere  ornament. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  trees  are  in  Louisiana. 

It  is  supposed  from  general  observa¬ 
tion,  though  so  far  as  we  know  no  defi¬ 
nite  experiments  have  been  made,  that 
some  of  the  pecans  are  self-sterile.  So 
it  is  possible  that  the  trouble  lies  in 
that  direction.  We  would  not  suppose 
that  any  special  fertilizer  would  help 
the  trouble,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  definite  knowledge  is  available  re¬ 
garding  the  effects  of  fertilizers  on  pe¬ 
cans.  If  your  correspondent  has  been 
able  to  correct  the  trouble  by  pruning, 
I  think  he  has  the  remedy  in  his  own 
hands.  If  he  pursues  the  pruning  care¬ 
fully,  there  will  be  little  danger  from  it. 

G.  HAROLD  POWELL. 

Building  a  Stone  Dam. 

P.  K.  L.,  Maine.— What  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  way  to  build  a  dam  of  field  stone  and 
cement  to  flow  a  20-acre  cranberry  bog? 
The  bog  is  nearly  level  and  contains  one 
small  brook.  How  much  cement  would  be 
needed  ? 

Ans. — To  answer  the  above  obviously 
calls  for  a  good  deal  of  guesswork,  and 
to  answer  it  definitely  with  anything 
like  accuracy  would  be  impossible. 
Slight  variations  in  the  character  of  the 
location  might  make  a  great  difference 
in  both  the  manner  and  cost  of  building 
such  a  dam.  In  general,  locate  the  dam 
so  as  to  gain  all  the  advantage  possible 
of  the  converging  banks  and  then  be 
sure  to  dig  well  down  to  solid  dry  dirt 
before  beginning  to  lay  the  foundation. 
Dig  a  trench  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
deep,  or  even  carry  it  below  danger  of 
upheaval  by  frost — which  would  be  far¬ 
ther  down  in  Maine  than  in  Florida.  Let 
the  trench  be  the  exact  width  desired 
for  the  foundation  of  the  dam.  Fill,  or 
at  least  partly  fill,  this  trench  with 
grouting  (cement,  sand  and  small 
cracked  stones  mixed)  well  tamped 
down  to  make  sure  there  are  no  crev¬ 
ices.  On  this  lay  the  wall  a  little  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  foundation,  narrowing  it 
to  say  14  inches  at  the  top  and  making 
sure  to  leave  no  projecting  stones  or 
badly  uneven  surfaces  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground  for  the  frozen  ground  to 
lift  on,  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  the  ice  to  lift  on  from  that  side.  Be 
sure  that  each  stone  is  put  in  a  good 
bed  of  cement,  and  that  it  is  reasonably 
clean  from  dirt  or  moss,  lest  the  water 
work  between  the  cement  and  the  stone 
and  freezing,  cause  cracks  and  leaks. 
Dams  are  sometimes  built  convexly 


toward  the  water  to  stand  pressure  bet¬ 
ter,  and  only  stones  with  freshly  split 
or  cut  surfaces  are  used,  so  there  shall 
be  perfect  adhesion  of  the  cement,  and 
hence  water-tight  joints.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  location  is  such  that  a  good 
wide  dirt  dam  can  be  built  most  of  the 
way,  and  the  stonework  reduced  to 
building  a  gateway  and  overflow.  In 
this  case  the  overflow  might  be  in  form 
of  an  H  across  the  dirt  dam  to  prevent 
washing.  Build  the  dirt  dam  10  to  20 
feet  wide  and  two  or  three  feet  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  pond.  If  pos¬ 
sible  build  it  soon  enough  to  have  it  get 
solid  before  using.  Liberal  supplies  of 
water  thrown  on  it  during  construction 
will  help  to  solidify  it.  Round  it  up 
like  a  properly-built  roadway  so  it  will 
shed  water  and  keep  out  frost.  Let  it 
grass  over  to  prevent  washing.  Built 
in  this  way  the  cement  bill  ought  not 
to  be  large  for  a  dam  to  overflow  a 
swamp  that  is  “nearly  level,”  and  using 
one  barrel  of  cement  to  two  of  sand. 

A.  W. 

Handling  Wild  Mustard. 

8.  B.,  Andover,  N.  J  —  We  have  a  weed 
which  has  a  yellow  flower  like  a  mustard 
blossom,  is  filled  with  many  seed  pods,  and 
has  the  odor  of  a  turnip.  What  is  it,  and 
how  can  we  get  rid  of  it?  It  grows  so 
thick  that  it  ruins  grass  or  oats,  making 
them  unfit  to  cyit. 

Ans. — The  description  given  indicates 
that  it  is  probably  one  of  the  wild  mus¬ 
tards  of  the  genus  Brassica.  As  it  has 
the  odor  of  a  turnip,  and  bright  yellow 
flowers,  it  may  be  the  wild  turnip,  Bras¬ 
sica  campestris,  which  is  often  trouble¬ 
some  as  a  weed.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Northeast  it  is  called  rape.  It  has 
smooth,  usually  glaucous  leaves.  The 
copper  solution  used  for  the  destruction 
of  charlock,  Brassica  arvensis,  which 
has  hairy  leaves,  has  little  effect  upon 
the  smooth  leaves  of  Brassica  campes¬ 
tris.  It  has  been  used  with  success  on 
charlock,  however,  in  several  experi¬ 
ments  in  England,  also  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Australia.  Prof.  H.  L.  Bolley 
of  the  experiment  station  at  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  N.  D.,  has  conducted  some 
trials  with  it  and  has  obtained  favorable 
results.  It  is  prepared  in  two  to  four- 
per-cent  solutions,  and  applied  at  the 
rate  of  about  50  gallons  per  acre  by 
means  of  some  form  of  apparatus  which 
will  produce  a  fine  spray;  that  used  for 
spraying  potato  plants  is  effective.  It 
should  be  applied  when  the  grain  and 
weeds  are  not  more  than  five  inches 
high,  and  again  about  two  weeks  later, 
as  it  has  little  effect  on  plants  that  are 
well  advanced  in  the  flowering  stage.  It 
is  rarely  injurious  to  grain  when  solu¬ 
tions  not  stronger  than  four  per  cent 
are  used.  lyster  ii.  dewey. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Cover  Crop  for  Shady  Orchard. 

F.  A.  W„  Pulaslci,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  best 
cover  crop  for  a  bearing  apple  orchard  lo¬ 
cated  four  miles  from  the  lake,  33  miles 
north  of  Syracuse?  Have  tried  Crimson 
clover  without  success.  The  orchard  is 
closely  set  and  shady.  Could  cow  peas  be 
grown  here? 

Ans. — Probably  the  best  cover  crop 
for  a  shaded  orchard  in  Oswego  County 
is  a  mixture  of  Alfalfa,  Mammoth  clover 
and  Cowhorn  turnips.  I  would  use  10 
pounds  of  Alfalfa,  eight  of  clover  and 
three  ounces  of  turnip  seed  per  acre. 
If  these  are  not  sown  before  the  middle 
of  August  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  very  much  of  a  showing  this  Fall, 
but  the  clovers  will  thicken  up  quickly 
next  Spring  before  the  apple  leaves  ap¬ 
pear.  Hairy  vetch  (vicia  villosa)  is  a 
cover  crop  plant  which  I  am  much  in 
favor  of,  particularly  if  the  soil  is 
sandy.  The  present  trouble  is  that  the 
seed  is  scarce  and  high-priced,  but  if  it 
can  be  secured  even  at  some  little  ex¬ 
pense,  it  will  pay  to  get  it,  because  then 
one  can  grow  his  own  seed.  Cow  peas 
do  not  make  much  of  a  showing  when 
grown  in  the  shade  of  apple  trees.  They 
are  sun-loving  plants  and  need  plenty 
of  heat  and  light.  If  I  were  using  them 
I  would  sow  at  the  rate  of  65  to  75 
pounds  per  acre.  john  oraig. 


IMPORTED  “MALAKOFF”  WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

50  Bushels  per  Acre;  Product  of  our  own  crop;  grown  from  seed  imported  by  us  last  year 
from  near  Black  Sea  in  Crimea.  Russia.  PRICE,  $2  per  bushel  here,  bags  free.  All  other  leading 
sorts  of  Seed  Wheat,  both  hard  and  soft,  $1  per  bushel  and  up.  Write  for  free  catalogue,  samples 
and  descriptions.  Address  J.  K.  KATEKIN  &  SON,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


School  of  Practical  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture. 

Courses  in  Fruit  Culture,  Gardening,  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Fanning  Begins  September  9,1002. 
Open  to  men  and  women  for  training  in  practical  and 
scientific  work  Catalogue. 

GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Director* 
Briarcllff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

In  writing,  mention  advertisement. 


Wheat 


—Choice  Harvest  King  Seed  Wheat. 
$1.10  per  bushel;  sacks  included. 
Scott  Hanna,  It.  F.D.  No.  3,  Shelby, O. 


ui|jr||j  CCtn-Pure  Mea]y  Wheat  Seed, 
W I1EA  I  wLkll  recleaned  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Address  GEO.  W.  STRICKLAND,  Ravenna,  O. 


NEW 

STRAWBERRY. 

The  flower  of 
the  world.  Six 
be  rri  es  fill  a 
a  quart  box. 
Fruit  it  1903.  0 
strong  ro  >ted 
I  lauts  by  mail 
for  $1.50)  eneli 
plant  will  yield 
a  full  crop  next 
season. 

T.C.  KEVITT, 

Introducer, 

Athenla,  v.,j 


Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  Red  Russian  and 

White  Chaff  Mediterranean  Seed  Wheat  for  sale.  SSI 
perbu.;  sacks  extra.  John  N.  Metz,  Swormville,  N.Y. 
K.F.  D.  No  1. 


Seed  Wheat  for  Sale.— Harvest  King  (beardless) 
recleaned;  new  sacks  furnished  free;  $1  per  bu.; 
good  yielder  Capacity  50  bushel*  per  acre. 

DANIEL  WILLIAMS,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


CJEED  WHEAT— Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  American 
k'5  Bronze.  Fultz-Mediterranean,  Harvest  King, 
Rudy.  Fulcaste  .from  heavy  yielding  fields  Clean; 
moderate  prices.  Samples  free.  Circular  shows  re¬ 
sults  of  comparative  tests  made  at  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 


DWYER’S  Summer  and  Au 
tumn  Catalogue  ( now  ready ) 
of  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants 
Pot- Grown  Clematis,  Honey¬ 
suckle,  Ivy,  etc.  A  full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants. 

This  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plates, 
mailed  free— write  for  it.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Big  New  Seed  Wheats. 

Strong,  vigorous  new  blood;  pure,  clean,  fly-proof; 
immense  yielders  Samples  and  catalogue  No.  45  free 
for  the  asking.  Onr  choice  graded  seed  will  double 
your  yield.  Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Maplewood,  Mich 


SEEDS 


—WHEAT— KYE-TIMOTHY,  The 

best  varieties,  carefully  selected,  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  Fresh  stock,  sure  to  grow. 
Lending  wheat  varieties.  Mealy  and  Dawson's  Oolden 
Chaff.  Other  kinds.  Poole,  Fultz,  Red  Cross.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  O.  C.  SHEPARD  CO..  Medina,  O 


14/11  C  A  TC  tested  20  to 38  bushels;  W. 
Vi  II  CM  I  0  Chaff,  Jones.  McKinley, 
Bald,  Democrat,  Reliable.  Rudy,  Tus¬ 
can,  Arcadian,  Gold  Coin,  Mealy.  Fultz, 
Red  Wonder,  Dawson.  Description; 
save  dollars  experimenting.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  at  once.  SMITH'S 
Wheat  Farm,  Box  A,  Manchester,  N.Y. 


The  New  Wheat  Invincible. 

Heaviest  yielding,  most  reliable  wheat  grown. 
Winter  proof,  fly-proof  water-proof.  Tall,  stiff 
straw,  long  bald  heads  tilled  with  bright  red  grain, 
2,000  bushels  from  00  acres. 

Mammoth  White  Rye. 

Outyields  all  other  kinds.  Twelve  acres  giving  45 
bushels  and  over  two  tons  of  straw  per  acre. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. — New  crop  now 
ready.  K.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4.  Stockley,  Del. 


Uni  an  Ca^A- No  more  of  them.  Sow  my 
Unlwll  0019  hardy  White,  earliest,  Yellow 
and  Red.  3  kinds.  Send  for  testimonials  and  prices. 
BEAULIEU,  the  Onion  Specialist,  Woodhaven,  N.Y. 


PCI  CDV  Dl  JlftlTC~DOt  spindling  ones 

OCLCltl  r  LAI1  I  O  and  not  raised  by  irri¬ 
gation  method— $1. 50  per  thousand,  CLOVER  SEED 
—Choice,  clean  Crimson  orScurletof  mvown  raising. 
$3.50  per  bu.:  sacks  free.  J.  C.  ELLIS,  Milisboro,  Del. 


n  f  IV  ^PM«-«crnl'naled  seccl  ready  to  Plant 

UliliZJrvim  this  Fall.  Full  directions  for 
growing,  and  price  of  seed  and  plants.  FREE 
ROYAL  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 


TREE  PLANTING  IN  FALL 

Ts  recommended  by  horticulturists  of  highest  author 
ity.  The  soil  Is  always  in  better  condition,  the  trees 
are  dormant  and  start  early  in  Spring,  a-  d  any  pos¬ 
sible  loss  on  account  f  unfavorable  weather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season  is  prevented  by  Fall  planting  My 
catalogue  is  free.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Correspondence  solio- 
lted. Valuable  Catalogue  tr«». 
49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  choicest  and  best  reliable  sorts.  Plant  now 
and  get  good  crop  next  year. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

Finest  Varieties  for  the  Country  Home. 

8end  for  Catalogue,  free. 

H.  G.  Corney,  Windsor  Nurseries, Red  Bank,  N.J. 


THE  PRESIDENT 

STRAWBERRY 

A  small  number  of  potted  plants  potted  In  latter 
part  Of  July  for  sale.  Prices,  per  dozen,  $3;  per  50, 
$10;  per  100,  $18.  A  limited  number  of  layer  plants 
for  sale  after  September  1  at  same  prices.  Send  for 
circular.  Mention  this  paper. 

THOS.  R.  HUNT,  Originator,  Lambertville,  N.J. 


Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  June,  if  planted  this  Summer. 


DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  Write  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 


o - FOR  A  - o 

Sweet  Cider  Apple 

PLANT  THE  HONEY. 

It,  produces  the  most  and  best.  Seventy-five  other 
varieties  orf  apples  and  a  complete  line  of  stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

C.  D.  WENGER,  Dayton,  Va. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees, 

eJ  all  the  loading  varieties,  in  any  qua)  lty,  at  verf 
low  piio  s  'Trees,  extra  fine,  free  from  scaleor  Insect 
pes’s.  W  e  offer,  by  the  thousand  or  carload,  a  beau 
tlful  lot  of  Peach  Trees.  _  Don’t  miss  wrltin  ns  for 
prices  on  them,  anu  for  Landsom  doscrlptl  o  'ata^ 
logue.  One  dormant  bud  tree  o£  our  new  Liston 
peach  mailed  free  to  ea?h  perse  n  answering  tm« 
advertisement  Address  ..  „ 

THE  VILLAGE  NURSERIE8,  HamedsvP  .  Pa- 


TBCCO  mill  Dl  AMTC—Free  fr0m  Scale’  New  and  Ch0lce  Varieties. 

IfCbo  Arail  r  LAW  I  a  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  BrldgevlUe,  Del. 


TREES 


AQ  nrn  Iflfl  apple,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
OU  ■  11  If  IUUi  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 


sale  prices.  Don’t 
for  special  price. 


buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants 
Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


of  BEST  VARIETIES 

for  different  sections,  corrected 
and  approved  by  H.  E  Van 
Deman,  .Tchn  Craig,  F.A  Waugh 
and  others  will  appear  in  the  next  TRKE  BREEDER,  ready  uinth  month,  1st.  It's  a  safe  guide 
for  the  beginner,  and  worth  a  postal  card  to  any  fruit  grower.  It’s  free. 

The  Tree  Breeders.  ROCERSiON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Vegetable  Washer. — A  very  cheap 
and  serviceable  root  washer  may  be 
made  by  any  man  right  at  home,  and 
no  need  to  call  on  a  carpenter  or  black¬ 
smith.  Make  a  water-tight  box  of  1 %- 
inch  lumber,  12x21x30  inches  inside.  The 
legs  are  I%x3  inches,  two  feet  long,  Lap 
the  legs  six  inches  on  to  the  box  and 
fasten  firmly  with  2%  inch  screws.  This 
gives  a  height  of  30  inches,  which  is 
convenient  for  all  purposes.  Two  half- 
round  notches  are  let  into  the  sides  of 
the  box  in  which  the  axles  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  revolve.  The  cylinder  heads  1%, 
inch  thick  are  15  inches  in  diameter.  A 
block  one  inch  thick  by  four  inches 
square  or  a  round  wheel  of  same  dimen¬ 
sions,  is  screwed  to  the  outside  center 
of  each  head.  These  blocks  act  not  only 
as  washers  between  the  cylinder  heads 
and  sides  of  box,  but  serve  to  reenforce 
the  heads  and  hold  the  axles  more  firm¬ 
ly.  Drive  a  114-iuch  mortise  clear 
through  the  blocks  and  heads  of  cylin¬ 
der.  Take  two  two-inch  hard-wood  pins 
and  square  one  end  to  1%-inch  plump, 
and  drive  firmly  into  the  mortise  flush 
with  inside  of  cylinder  heads.  The 
axles  must  be  left  sufficiently  long  to 
reach  outside  the  box  when  the  com¬ 
pleted  cylinder  is  bung  ready  for  use, 
and  one  must  be  long  enough  to  mortise 
on  a  piece  at  right  angles  for  the  crank. 


If  both  project  four  or  five  inches  out¬ 
side  the  box  it  will  be  all  the  better  as 
they  will  serve  as  handles  for  lifting 
the  cylinder  out  and  into  the  box.  Cut 
32  slats  %xl  inch  18  inches  long  and 
slightly  round  the  corners  which  will 
be  inside  where  the  slats  are  nailed  on 
to  the  cylinder  heads.  Nail  24  slats  one- 
half  inch  apart  around  the  heads  and 
ihe  remaining  space  will  be  the  door  or 
cover  of  the  cylinder.  Take  two  pieces 
of  light  harness  tug  12  inches  long  and 
Screw  the  remaining  slats  on  to  the 
pieces  of  tug  one-half  inch  apart  the 
same  as  on  the  cylinder  heads,  only  the 
strips  of  tug  must  be  fastened  to  upper 
side  of  slats,  so  that  the  cylinder  will 
be  perfectly  smooth  inside.  This  door 
may  be  held  in  place  with  heavy  leather 
or  iron  hinges,  or  by  two  small  wooden 
or  iron  buttons  on  each  cylinder  slat 
next  to  the  door.  With  a  two-inch 
piece  one  foot  in  length  mortised  on  to 
the  outer  end  of  one  axle  at  right  angles 
and  a  pin  through  the  lower  end  to 
serve  as  a  crank,  the  washer  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  at  a  cash  outlay  of  almost 
nothing.  A  three-quarter  inch  hole  may 
be  bored  through  one  end  of  the  box 
just  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  for  let¬ 
ting  off  the  water.  Fill  the  cylinder 
with  roots,  fasten  the  door  and  hang  in 
the  box.  Use  plenty  of  water  and  re¬ 
volve  slowly  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
the  roots  will  be  cleaned  perfectly.  Any 
man  at  all  handy  with  tools  can  make 
the  washer  in  a  few  hours  time,  and  its 
use  will  save  hard  and  costly  hours  of 
labor  over  hand  work  in  one  season.  Of 
course,  if  one  lias  the  money  to  hire  it 
made,  and  prefers  dressed  lumber  with 
iron  or  nickel  mounting,  and  desires  to 
paint  and  decorate,  using  turned  or 
carved  legs,  there  is  no  objection,  and 
it  will  doubtless  do  just  as  good  work 
as  the  old  homespun.  The  above  is  very 
serviceable,  can  be  made  in  a  rainy  day 
right  at  home,  which  many  of  us  can 


do  more  easily  than  to  pay  out  cold  cash  of  Ben  Davis,  at  least  in  no  material  de- 


for  the  more  showy  machine.  Try  it 
and  see  if  it  is  not  a  great  convenience 
and  labor  saver.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 

Fruits  and  Soil  in  Tennessee. 

R.  «/.,  Elmwood,  Term. — 1.  Do  you  know 
Wilder's  Early  pear?  Is  it  much  subject 
to  blight?  2.  I  have  Wild  Goose,  Burbank, 
Abundance  and  Damson  plums.  Name  three 
other  varieties  that  are  good  for  canning 
and  eating,  that  will  till  out  the  spaces  in 
the  season.  3.  1  have  seen  it  stated,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  The  K-  N.-Y.,  that  Wild  Goose 
plums  are  not  funy  self-fertile.  1  have  sev¬ 
eral  that  are  loaded  nearly  every  year  with 
no  other  plum  trees  anywhere  near.  Does 
the  climate  have  anything  to  do  with 
making  them  self-fertile?  4.  Are  Abund¬ 
ance  and  Burbank  self-fertile,  and  if  not 
what  other  kind  of  plums  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  with  them  to  make  them  so?  My  trees 
are  not  yet  bearing.  5.  I  have  a  young  or¬ 
chard  of  about  three  acres,  have  planted 
in  corn  this  year  and  when  corn  was  laid 
by  peas  were  sown  in  corn.  This  Winter  I 
intend  to  put  from  one  to  two  tons  of  to¬ 
bacco  stems  to  the  acre.  Only  the  corn 
will  be  gathered,  and  stalks,  peavines  and 
tobacco  stems  will  all  be  plowed  under  for 
corn  again  next  Spring.  I  shall  continue 
doing  this  until  the  orchard  is  in  full  bear¬ 
ing,  when  I  shall  put  it  into  grass.  The 
land  is  naturally  very  fertile  limestone 
soil,  except  in  a  few  places  where  it  has 
been  washed.  Will  this  treatment  give  the 
trees  the  best  show,  or  would  you  give  the 
ground  some  phosphate  every  year?  Our 
limestone  rocks  have,  I  think,  right  smart 
phosphate  in  them,  as  there  is  a  small 
quantity  of  high-grade  phosphate  rock  but 
a  short  distance  from  here. 

Ans. — 1.  The  Wilder  is  a  good  early 
pear,  strong  growing  and  productive.  It 
is  not  more  subject  to  blight  than  Bart¬ 
lett  and  other  varieties  of  the  European 


gree.  However,  it  may  be  about  these 
technical  points,  Gano  is  a  more  nearly 
solid  red  apple  than  Ben  Davis,  with 
less  striping,  and  is  an  attractive  mar¬ 
ket  variety.  I  do  not  believe  it  deserves 
“booming.”  As  much  as  it  is  planted 
now  if  it  cannot  boom  itself  let  it  stay 
where  it  will  naturally  find  its  level. 
We  should  try  it.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Fruits  for  Arkansas. 

U.  B.  E„  Mayersville,  Miss.— I  have  a  farm 
in  Arkansas,  about  60  miles  west  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  and  desire  to  plant  to  fruit, 
apple,  peach,  etc.,  a  good  variety,  several 
thousand  trees.  What  varieties  are  likely 
to  do  best  in  clay  soil,  in  this  section? 
Some  of  the  neighbors  think  success  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  here,  as  most  of  their  fruit 
is  small  and  more  or  less  diseased,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  properly  care  for  the 
trees. 

Ans. — A  place  in  Arkansas  60  miles 
west  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  if  not  on  low 
ground  ought  to  be  suitable  for  many 
kinds  of  fruits.  Peaches  would  prob¬ 
ably  pay  the  best.  The  land  should  be 
thoroughly  cleared  of  stumps,  so  that  it 
can  be  cultivated  with  ease;  because 
peach  trees  need  frequent  tillage,  and  it 
must  be  done  quickly  and  cheaply,  and 
at  the  same  time  thoroughly.  The  va¬ 
rieties  to  plant  would  be  such  as  are 
being  successful  in  the  Ozark  region  to 
the  north  of  the  locality  under  discus¬ 
sion.  Greensboro,  Carman,  Family  Fa¬ 
vorite,  Elberta  and  Chairs  are  all  good 
market  peaches.  Apples  are  not  so  well 
suited  to  that  section  as  a  little  farther 
north,  in  the  Ozark  mountains;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  kinds  will 
do  well  there.  Among  them  are  Ben 
Davis,  Payne,  Ingram,  Gano,  Arkansas 
(Mammoth  Blacktwig)  and  Winesap. 
Good  culture,  spraying  after  the  modern 
methods  and  attention  to  all  the  many 
details  that  are  important  and  some  of 
them  absolutely  necessary,  will  bring 
success.  This  has  been  done  in  many 
places  where  the  old  settlers  have 
thought  it  impossible.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


type.  2.  There  are  many  plums  to  choose 
from.  Chabot,  Berckmans  and  Grand 
Duke  would  do  very  well,  though  the 
last  is  slow  in  coming  into  bearing. 
Among  the  newer  untested  kinds  Shiro, 
Climax  and  October  Purple  are  very 
promising.  3.  The  true  Wild  Goose  plum 
is  seldom  fertile  with  its  own  pollen,  but 
such  varieties  as  Whitaker,  Milton,  etc., 
resembling  it  very  closely,  are  often  sent 
out  in  its  place.  They  are  heavy  bear¬ 
ers,  pollenize  themselves  and  are  good 
in  every  way  for  their  class.  Peculiari¬ 
ties  of  climate  may  have  something  to 
do  in  making  your  Wild  Goose  trees  fer¬ 
tile  if  they  are  true  to  name.  4.  Abund¬ 
ance  and  Burbank  are  usually  self-fertile 
and  each  appears  to  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  fruitfulness  of  the  other,  as  both 
bloom  about  the  same  time.  5.  There 
would  doubtless  be  an  advantage  in  ap¬ 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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plying  moderate  dressings  of  phosphate 
rock,  especially  if  dissolved  in  acid,  to 
your  orchard,  as  the  lime  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  your  soil  may  not  be  very  solu¬ 
ble;  600  to  800  pounds  to  the  acre  would 
make  a  fair  application.  Some  potash  in 
the  form  of  wood  ashes,  if  procurable, 
may  also  be  needed,  though  your  to¬ 
bacco  stems  would  supply  a  good  per¬ 
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centage  of  potash. 

The  Gano  Apple. 

H.  C.  P.,  Cooks  Mills,  Pa.— The  Gano  apple 
has  been  considerably  boomed  by  certain 
nurseries,  and  as  a  result  there  is  quite  a 
demand  for  that  variety  in  this  locality. 
Is  it  a  safe  variety  for  the  fruit  growers 
to  plant  extensively?  Is  it  a  seedling  of 
the  Ben  Davis,  and  is  it  of  better  quality 
than  the  latter  variety? 

Ans. — The  Gano  apple  is  simply  and 
in  plain  language  a  red  Ben  Davis.  Its 
early  history  is  clouded,  or,  at  least  not 
clearly  understood.  There  are  a  few 
persons  who  believe  it  is  a  seedling  that 
once  went  under  the  name  of  “Jack’s 
Red.”  The  first  that  we  positively  know 
about  it  was,  that  a  single  tree  was 
found  by  W.  G.  Gano  in  an  orchard  at 
Parkville,  Mo.,  in  a  row  of  Ben  Davis, 
but  where  one  of  these  trees  had  been 
injured  and  a  sprout  came  from  near 
the  ground.  Whether  it  came  from  be¬ 
low  the  graft  could  not  be  told,  as  the 
trees  had  been  root  grafted  in  the  usual 
way.  It  may  be  a  seedling,  or  it  may 
be  a  case  of  bud  variation.  In  size, 
shape,  flavor  and  season  many  pomolo- 
gists  can  find  no  difference  between  the 
two,  and  I  am  one  of  that  number.  Nor 
does  the  tree  or  leaf  differ  from  those 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 
Hardy  Rose  Experience. 

Part  I. 

Roses  have  perennial  interest  to  most 
cultivators  who  grudge  no  efforts  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  welfare  of  their  favorites, 
but  the  problem  of  finding  an  extensive 
range  of  handsome  varieties,  of  sufficient 
vigor  to  adapt  .themselves  to  our  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  is  far  from  solved, 
though  occasionally  a  new  kind  comes 
forward  admirably  suited  for  our  use. 
In  the  Spring  of  1900  we  procured  from 
several  progressive  rose  growers  about 
75  of  the  most  promising  newer  varie¬ 
ties,  selecting  those  of  claimed  hardi¬ 
ness  and  adaptability  for  outdoor  plant¬ 
ing.  They  have  since  had  good  care,  fer¬ 
tilization  and  a  light  covering  of  marsh 
hay  during  Winter.  Most  of  these  plants 
are  still  living  but  with  few  exceptions 
are  mere  wrecks,  producing  but  few  sat¬ 
isfactory  blooms  in  a  season.  They  are 
not  for  decorative  purposes  worth  the 
space  they  occupy  and  their  extinction 
will  not  greatly  be  regretted.  A  few 
varieties  have  shown  satisfactory  resist¬ 
ance  to  mildew,  black  spot  and  other  in¬ 
sidious  enemies  of  the  American  rose- 
grower,  and  are  worthy  of  extended 
planting  where  conditions  are  not  dis¬ 
similar  to  those  of  the  central  coast  re¬ 
gion.  The  recommendations  given  be¬ 
low  are  based  on  much  more  extended 
observations  than  the  test  mentioned. 
Some  of  these  roses  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  country  for  more  than  a 
decade,  and  have  well  established  their 
value  for  garden  planting. 

Crimson  Rambler. — There  is  a  fairly 
extensive  choice  of  reliable  hardy  climb¬ 
ing  roses  but  the  very  popular  Crimson 
Rambler  is  easily  in  the  lead.  Although 
introduced  to  American  cultivation  only 
eight  years  ago  it  is  now  seen  every¬ 
where  and  established  plants  in  congen¬ 
ial  situations  grow  better  every  season. 
Nothing  hitherto  has  equaled  its  gor¬ 
geous  masses  of  deep-crimson  blooms, 
but  the  new  hybrid,  Philadelphia,  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Rural  Grounds  by  crossing 
Crimson  Rambler  with  the  brilliantly- 
colored  dwarf  Victor  Hugo,  of  the  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetual  class,  promises  to  be  a 
worthy  companion.  Philadelphia  is  iden¬ 
tical  in  habit,  bloom  and  foliage,  with 
the  exception  of  bearing  perfectly  dou¬ 
ble  blooms,  the  centers  being  so  filled 
with  short  petals  as  to  form  very  hand¬ 
some  little  rosettes.  The  o.oinr  is  very 
similar  to  the  parent  Rambler,  but  un¬ 
der  some  conditions  comes  a  shade  light¬ 
er.  They  are  very  fine  for  cutting  as 
they  are  quite  enduring  in  water.  Those 
who  already  have  Crimson  Rambler 
would  do  well  to  try  Philadelphia,  plant¬ 
ing  it  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  though 
the  foliage  appears  more  resistant  to 
mildew  than  that  of  the  parent. 

Ruby  Queen  is  a  very  hardy  and  valu¬ 
able  rose,  especially  adapted  for  training 
on  pillars  or  about  porches.  The  name 
is  somewhat  misleading  as  the  color  is 
really  a  bright,  clear  cerise  or  carmine, 
with  white  center,  but  the  shade  is  not 
dark  enough  to  imply  a  ruby  tint.  It  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  cleanest  of  all 
roses  in  plant  and  bloom,  as  proven  by 
innumerable  testimonials  from  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  Like  others  of  this  class  it 
seems  to  grow  better  with  age  if  well 
fertilized  and  cared  for. 

May  Queen  and  Pearl  Queen  are 
worthy  companions  of  the  preceding  va¬ 
riety,  first  blooming  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  1895.  They  are  hardy  and 
strong  growing  as  well  as  profuse 
bloomers.  May  Queen  has  large  round, 
very  double  flowers;  clear  coral  pink  in 
color,  while  Pearl  Queen  produces  great 
clusters  of  pearly  white  blooms  tinged 
in  the  center  with  clear  red.  Both  are 


delightfully  scented  and  have  glossy, 
healthful  foliage. 

Alba  Rubifolta  is  a  cross  between 
the  species  Wichuraiana  and  the  tea 
rose  Coquette  de  Lyon.  It  has  shining, 
almost  evergreen  foliage,  and  the  frag¬ 
rant  flowers  are  pure  white,  large  and 
very  double.  The  young  growth  is  bright 
red,  looking  as  if  varnished,  which  in 
connection  with  the  white  bloom  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  name.  It  is 
equally  good  as  a  pillar  rose  or  when  left 
to  grow  as  a  broad  weeping  bush. 

Helene,  a  foreign  seedling  of  Crimson 
Rambler,  is  thrifty  and  strong  in  growth 
with  foliage  rather  better  than  the  par¬ 
ent.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
almost  thornless.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  quite  double.  The  color  is  an  odd 
shade  of  violet  crimson,  very  pleasing 
when  seen  in  mass,  as  the  plant  almost 
covers  itself  with  bloom.  Helene  ap¬ 
pears  very  hardy  not  being  hurt  in  the 
least  during  three  years  exposure. 

The  Yellow  Rambler,  sometimes 
catalogued  as  Aglaia,  is  a  desirable  va¬ 
riety  though  the  flowers  open  white 
from  the  pretty  golden  yellow  buds.  It 
does  not  usually  bloom  until  established 
about  three  years,  but  is  very  attractive 
after  reaching  sufficient  maturity.  The 
flower  trusses  are  large  and  most  freely 
produced.  The  white  and  pink  “ramb¬ 
lers”  frequently  offered  as  companions 
are  not  often  satisfactory,  as  the  blooms 
are  quite  flimsy  and  the  strong  canes 
viciously  thorny. 

Climbing  Ct.othilde  Soupert  belongs 
to  an  increasing  class  of  tall-growing 
sports  from  popular  tea,  hybrid  tea  and 
remontant  roses.  We  have  climbing 
Kaiserin,  climbing  Hermosa,  climbing 
Souv.  de  Wooten,  etc.  Most  of  them  give 
little  satisfaction,  as  the  free  growth  is 
likely  to  be  developed  at  the  expense  of 
frequency  of  bloom.  Climbing  Soupert 
is  not  free  from  this  defect  but  it  is  less 
marked  than  some  others.  It  was  first 
sent  out  a  season  or  two  ago  from  the 
nursery  of  the  P.  J.  Berckmans  Co.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  As  grown  here  it  seems  en¬ 
tirely  hardy  and  throws  up  canes  eight 
to  10  feet  high.  The  blooms  are  precise¬ 
ly  similar  to  the  dwarf  type  of  Cloth ilde 
Soupert,  probably  the  most  useful  of  all 
garden  roses,  and  have  the  same  habit 
of  decaying  in  the  bud  in  rainy  weather. 
Climbing  Soupert  bids  fair  to  become  a 
prized  addition  to  our  tall-growing  sec¬ 
tion. 

Ards  Rover. — A  plant  of  this  fine 
English  pillar  rose  was  received  three 
years  ago  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  who  appear  to  be  the  only 
nurserymen  listing  it  in  this  country.  It 
has  shown  itself  worthy  of  great  ad¬ 
miration  as  it  is  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
throws  out  a  great  profusion  of  very 
large  rich  crimson  double  blooms,  al¬ 
most  rivaling  Alfred  Colomb  in  bril¬ 
liancy  and  finish,  but  of  a  darker  shade. 
The  foliage  is  large  and  resistant  to  dis¬ 
eases. 

Two  Others. — One  always  likes  to  say 
a  good  word  for  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
large  cherry-red  blossoms,  and  W.  A. 
Richardson,  bright  orange-yellow,  but 
for  their  doubtful  hardiness  in  many 
localities,  though  they  are  seldom  harm¬ 
ed  here.  The  great  fragrant  blooms  of 
the  first  make  it  very  conspicuous  while 
the  rich  coloring  of  Richardson  is 
scarcely  equaled  among  roses.  Both 
are  strong  growers  and  free  bloomers, 
often  breaking  into  bud  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  months  as  well  as  in 
Spring.  They  were  introduced  from 
France  over  25  years  ago,  and  are  much 
prized  where  they  may  be  well  grown, 
but  cannot  be  recommended  for  severe 
climates.  The  newer  hardy  bush  and 
dwarf  roses  will  be  reviewed  in  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  paper. 

Golden  Variegated  Comfrey. — 
Among  the  enduring  herbaceous  plants 
that  grow  better  from  year  to  year  few 
please  us  more  than  the  variegated  form 
of  Prickly  Comfrey,  Symphytum  asper- 


rimum  aureo-variegatum.  It  is  entirely 
hardy  as  regards  cold  but  the  beautiful 
golden-edged  foliage  burns  a  little  in 
very  hot  weather.  Our  plant  has  a  most 
arid  exposure  yet  it  is  in  good  condition 
most  of  the  time,  and  more  moisture  or 
a  trifle  of  shade  would  doubtless  help  it 
greatly.  It  makes  a  handsome  rounded 
mass,  like  a  large  Funkia  or  day  lily, 
and  is  particularly  pleasing  before  and 
after  it  has  bloomed,  though  the  tall 
spikes  of  reddish-blue  flowers  do  not 
make  an  unpleasing  change.  The  old 
variegated  comfrey  was  a  garden  sport 
of  S.  officinale,  and  is  also  a  fine  thing 

but  not  as  vigorous  as  the  present  gol¬ 
den  variegated  form  of  Prickly  Comfrey. 
The  variegation  of  the  old  sort  is  creamy 
white,  and  it  is  handsomest  in  the 
Spring.  It  makes  a  large  and  shapely 
rosette  before  the  flower  stems  form,  but 
the  coloring  falls  off  in  hot  weather. 
The  golden  variety  is  just  as  attractive 
after  blooming  as  before,  if  the  flower 
stems  are  cut  out  as  the  blooms  fade, 
and  all  old  and  deformed  leaves  re¬ 
moved.  It  is  an  interesting  plant  for 
hardy  gardens,  and  can  be  had  from  a 
few  nurseries  for  about  30  cents  each. 

W.  V.  F. 
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Some  Legumes. 

Hairy  vetch  sown  thinly  in  eight-inch 
drills  April  1  is  a  solid  mat  a  foot  deep, 
some  vines  being  over  four  feet  long.  It 
is  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom  August  1,  and 
some  pods  setting.  Warren’s  Extra 
Early  and  New  Era  cow  peas  planted 
about  May  20  will  be  ripe  in  a  week, 
these  two  with  Large  Early  Black  are 
my  favorites  among  14  varieties  I  have 
growing.  Early  Brown  Soja  beans, 
planted  May  5,  was  harvested  on  July 
28  fully  ripe;  it  is  a  dwarf,  10  to  14 
inches  high.  My  Black  and  Green  Sojas 
are  three  feet  high  and  very  full  of  near¬ 
ly  grown  pods;  I  have  12  sorts  of  Soja 
beans.  The  roots  of  the  vetches  and 
those  of  the  cow  peas  are  full  of  tuber¬ 
cles,  although  the  former  are  on  land 
that  never  before  bore  a  leguminous  crop. 
The  tubercles  on  the  cow  peas  are  nearly 
as  large  as  doves’  eggs,  and  is  masses. 
The  Soja  beans  show  very  few  tubercles, 
although  they  grow  on  land  where  cow 
peas  and  Soja  beans  have  grown  for  two 
and  three  years  before.  c.  n.  i.yon. 

Brown  Co.,  O. 


UfCI  I  DRILLING 
If  ELL  Machines 

Orer  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  mt 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  K.  Y. 


For  the  Roofs  and 

Sides  of  your  Barns 
and  Poultry-Houses 

RUBEROID 

(TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED) 

ROOFING 

Lasts  Indefinely.  Booklet  “K” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO 

102  William  St.,  New  York. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-AIrPumps,  butlf  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20.000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


86  Warren  St. .Nrw  York.  692  CraigSt..  Montreal,  P.  Q  40  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Teniente-Itey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N  S.W. 


New  York  State  Fai: 

$60,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses  $60,00 

r 
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Grand  Horse  Show 

Will  rival  anything  ever  given  at  a  State  Fair. 
The  finest  horses  used  for  coaching  and  equestrian 
purposes  will  be  in  the  show  ring.  Many  of  the 
equipages  shown  at  the  New  York  Horse  Show  will 
be  seen  at  the  Fair. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibits 

Will  be  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Fair. 
The  fruit  show  will  be  worth  traveling  a  longdistance 
to  see. 

The  Live  Stock 

The  finest  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  will  be  on 
exhibition.  The  most  noted  stock  farms  will  compete 
for  the  prizes.  The  remarkable  exhibit  of  last  year 
will  be  greatly  exceeded  this  year  both  in  numbers 
and  quality.  Stock  buildings  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Grand  Circuit  Races 

Promise  to  produce  some  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  season.  The  list  of  entries  in  the  early 
closing  events  is  very  large.  The  best  horses  in  the 
country  will  compete  for  the  large  purses. 

Syracuse  Day, 

Monday,  September  8. 

Grange  Day, 

Tuesday,  September  9. 
Governor  Odell  will  be  present 

Legislative  Day, 

Wednesday,  September  10. 

Steeplechase  Day, 

Thursday,  September  11. 

New  York  Day, 

Friday,  September  12. 

LOW  RAILROAD  RATES. 

One-half  rate  from  all  stations  i 
the  State.  Tickets  good  from  Sep 
tember  6  to  15  inclusive. 

A  special  rate  of  three  fourths  o 
a  cent  a  mile  from  all  stations  withi 
a  radius  of  150  miles  of  Syracuse  o 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

11 

f 

n 
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September  8  to  13,  1902. 

GENERAL  ADMISSION,  25  CENTS. 

Send  for  Prize  List.  S.  C.  SHAVER,  Serretary. 

1902 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Getting  Home. — No  use  talking,  the  best 
part  of  a  vacation  is  getting  home.  We 
were  all  sorry  to  leave  Cape  Cod.  To  tell 
you  the  truth  ’duty  seemed  to  be  stuck 
full  of  thorns  a  foot  long  as  we  looked 
back  at  it  from  the  easy  bed  of  a  loafer 
on  his  vacation.  No  wonder  the  poor 
little  Bud  cried  when  our  good  host  kissed 
her  good-bve.  We  looked  at  her  with 
much  the  same  expression  as  that  on  the 
face  of  the  woman  who  missed  an  import¬ 
ant  train  by  half  a  minute  and  listened  to 
the  forcible  remark  of  a  man  who  was 
also  left!  We  got  over  that,  however. 
The  harness  was  put  on  our  shoulders  so 
gently  that  we  hardly  felt  it,  and  here 
we  are  again  with  a  soft  pad  of  gentle 
and  happy  memories  to  put  where  the 
nib  comes  hardest.  Everything  was  all 
O.  K.  at  home.  Grandmother  was  in  good 
spirits,  the  Chunk  reported  good  sales,  and 
the  weather  had  been  fair  for  farm  work. 
The  boys  had  the  corn  all  cleaned  up  and 
the  weeds  mostly  cut.  The  strawberries 
have  been  transplanted;  the  Alfalfa  clip¬ 
ped  off;  the  squashes  have  grown  into  a 
perfect  tangle  of  vines;  the  sweet  potatoes 
look  well,  and  there  is  no  blight  in  the 
late  white  ones!  The  children  found  nine 
new  little  pigs  and  30  new  chickens  wait¬ 
ing  them.  Yes!  Yes!  It  was  a  happy 
home  coming.  I  climbed  the  hill  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  looked  off  over  the  old  familiar 
valley.  There  were  the  same  glorious  old 
hills  with  the  shadows  chasing  along 
them,  the  little  streams  stealing  down 
through  their  fringes  of  grass  and  bushes, 
the  cultivated  fields,  and  the  homes  of 
neighbors  peeping  out  through  the  or¬ 
chards!  Surely  home  is  a  goodly  place 
after  all.  Other  places  are  good  to  come 
away  from,  but  home  is  the  place  to  go  to! 

Despondency.— Sitting  on  the  old  stone 
wall  that  day  with  these  things  in  mind, 

I  felt  moved  to  try  and  preach  a  little 
sermon  to  my  friends  and  fellow  sufferers, 
since,  up  there  on  the  hills  I  felt  in  a 
sense  lifted  away  from  my  own  afflictions. 
Those  of  you  who  object  to  sermonizing 
should  skip  this  and  try  to  get  your 
money's  worth  in  some  other  part  of  the 
paper. 

Now,  I  know  that  many  of  my  readers 
are  in  trouble.  I  am,  and  every  mail  brings 
news  from  people  who  are  carrying  crosses 
and  facing  hard  duties  with  more  or  less 
bravery.  There  are  women  left  alone  on 
the  farm,  striving  to  drag  a  heavy  heart 
through  life.  Men  have  seen  wife  and 
child  pass  away.  Others  have  seen  hopes 
and  ambitions  crushed  out.  This  season 
has  been  hard  for  many.  I  will  quote 
from  a  letter  just  at  hand  from  central 
New  York,  where  flood  and  storm  have 
scarred  the  hillsides  and  ruined  crops: 
"One  neighbor  hung  himself;  one  says  he 
shall  have  an  auction  and  go  to  the  old 
ladies’  home;  another  had  the  blues  until 
he  cried." 

Now,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  we  have 
of  the  Nation’s  great  prosperity,  I  know 
that  there  are  thousands  of  sad  hearts  in 
country  homes,  sad  because  they  have 
seen  the  cherished  things  of  life  and  the 
work  of  self-denying  years  swept  out  of 
their  grasp  by  a  power  which  they  could 
neither  master  nor  comprehend.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  strong  man  dropping  his  head 
upon  the  table  and  crying  like  a  child  is 
the  saddest  vision  that  can  rise  before  our 
eyes.  Farm  life  has  its  tragic  side,  and 
the  sadness  of  it  would  crush  us  down 
at  times  if  we  would  permit  it  to  do  so. 
No  wonder  men  and  women  grow  despond¬ 
ent  when  with  each  year  comes  a  little 
more  of  the  living  blight  which  slowly 
destroys  hope  and  faith  in  one’s  physical 
ability  to  master  the  secret  of  happiness. 

I  do  not  blame  men  and  women  who  give 
wfay  to  despondency  under  pressure  of 
griefs  which  have  staggered  me.  I  only 
regret  that  they  cannot  realize  that  for 
most  of  the  afflicted  of  middle  years  the 
only  true  help  is  a  moral  one 

Courage. — I  feel  like  repeating  that  last 
sentence,  though  it  may  come  like  the 
application  of  a  liniment  I  knew  as  a  boy. 
The  old  man  who  brought  me  up  invented 
a  certain  "lotion."  Whenever  I  cut  or 
burned  my  flesh  that  lotion  bottle  was 
hauled  out;  a  hen’s  feathei  inserted  and 
a  liberal  allowance  smeared  over  the 
wound:  It  was  like  rubbing  liquid  fire  on 
the  flesh,  but  it  did  pull  the  smart  out 
and  carry  it  far  away.  I  used  to  imagine 
that  the  “lotion”  gathered  the  pain  all 
into  a  lump  and  pulled  it  out  by  the  roots 
with  one  quick  twitch.  One  of  the  most 
helpful  books  I  have  ever  read  is  a  little 
volume  entitled  “Deafness  and  Cheerful¬ 
ness.”  I  read  it  over  and  over,  and  I  wish 
that  every  deaf  man  or  friend  of  a  deaf 
man  could  have  it.  I  find  in  this  little 
book  the  following  passage  which  I  com¬ 
mend  to  all  who  feel  their  courage  giving 
way: 

“  The  noli  lent  dealing  with  misfortune  in  in  manly 
silence  to  hear  it;  the  next  to  the  meanest  is  in 
feebleness  to  weep  over  it;  the  wholly  unpardonable 

to  ask  others  to  weep  also." 


With  the  first  and  third  of  these  propo¬ 
sitions  I  fully  agree.  It  is  not  always  a 
sign  of  weakness  for  a  man  to  get  off  into 
solitude  somewhere  and  find  relief  in 
tears.  When  the  tear  glands  are  com¬ 
pletely  dried  up  the  man  loses  an  element 
of  character  -which  all  the  iron  in  his  wall 
cannot  replace.  But  “manly  silence”  is 
the  “noblest  dealing  with  misfortune”— 
and  also  the  hardest.  It  is  human  to  cry 
out  and  complain  at  the  pain  of  what  we 
call  injustice,  but  if  the  child  is  human 
should  not  the  grown  man  be  something 
more?  What  are  years  and  the  burning 
and  balm  of  experience  given  us  for  if 
not  to  enable  us  to  rise  up  nearer  to  di¬ 
vine  strength?  As  I  look  about  me  it 
occurs  that  most  of  us  who  have  reached 
middle  life  or  beyond  have  grown  uncon¬ 
sciously  away  from  childhood  and  youth¬ 
ful  strength.  We  somehow  feel  that  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  regard  us  as  others  did  25 
years  ago.  The  fat  man  of  45  is  no  longer 
the  young  sprout  of  20,  though  he  may 
think  so.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  one  great 
trouble  with  many  of  us  is  the  fact  that 
we  crave  and  beg  for  the  things  that  go 
with  youth  when,  in  reality  we  are  grown¬ 
up  men  and  women!  It  is  our  duty  now 
to  face  life  and  its  problems,  not  with  the 
careless  hope  of  youth,  but  with  the  sober 
and  abiding  faith  that  should  come  with 
mature  years.  Run  over  a  child’s  am¬ 
bitions  and  after  his  short  grief,  his  spirits 
rise  again  for  the  next  opportunity.  The 
man’s  hopes  are  shaken  by  repeated  de¬ 
feat.  and  hope  of  physical  victory  finds 
itself  caged  at  every  turn  by  former  de¬ 
feat.  We  may  grieve  or  despond  over  this 
and  play  the  child;  or  we  may  act  the 
man,  raise  our  hopes  and  ideals  above  the 
range  of  former  defeat,  and  find  comfort 
and  courage  in  doing  the  things  which 
shame  infirmity  and  affliction.  I  know 
some  of  you  will  say  that  this  complacent 
man  may  moralize  all  day — blit  give  him  a 
touch  of  trouble,  and  how  he  would 
whine!  I  hope  not!  Trouble  has  taken 
many  a  mouthful  out  of  us  but,  if  I 
thought  any  honest  friend  really  meant 
that,  it  would  be  the  greatest  trouble  of 
all.  I  repeat  that  the  greatest  comfort  to 
the  despondent  must  be  a  moral  one,  yet 
the  riding  of  some  harmless  hobby  helps 
one  to  walk  with  fortitude.  Let  a  man 
say  to  himself  that  he  will  study  and 
work  to  breed  the  finest  pigs  or  raise  the 
finest  strawberries  or  master  some  science 
or  public  question,  and  he  will  find  strength 
and  comfort  in  his  work!  I’ll  promise  not 
to  attempt  any  more  preaching  for  a  good 
while,  if  you  will  let  me  end  this  little 
sermon  with  a  quotation  from  Whittier: 

“Soon  or  late  to  all  our  dwellings  come 
the  specters  of  the  mind; 

Doubts  and  fears  and  dread  forebodings. 

in  the  darkness  undefined. 

Round  us  throng  the  grim  projections  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  brain, 

And  our  pride  of  strength  is  weakness,  and 
the  cunning  hand  is  vain. 

In  the  dark  we  cry  like  children;  and  no 
answer  from  on  high, 

Breaks  the  crystal  spheres  of  silence,  and 
no  white  wings  downward  fly. 

But  the  heavenly  help  we  pray  for,  comes 
to  faith  and  not  to  sight, 

And  our  prayers  themselves  drive  back¬ 
ward,  all  the  spirits  of  the  night.” 

Farm  Notes.— The  corn  has  improved 
wonderfully  and  now  bids  fair  to  give  us 
a  good  crop.  The  fertilizer  made  itself 
felt  in  less  than  a  week,  in  a  darker  green 
and  a  sudden  jump.  That  is  one  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  using  high-grade  goods.  They 
are  available  at  once  and  nearly  make 
up  for  a  poor  start.  The  heaviest  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  in  July,  however,  will  never  quite 
overcome  a  poor  June  growth.  The  best 
time  to  feed  corn  is  when  it  is  planted. 
We  made  a  mistake  in  planting  corn  on 
poor  soil  and  tried  to  correct  it  by  feeding 
in  July.  The  result  is  better  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.  The  general  complaint  about  corn 
in  our  locality  is  “plenty  of  stalk  but  poor 
ears.”  ....  Our  potatoes  have  done 
well.  One  hill  of  June  Eating  gave  five 
pounds,  and  there  are  plenty  that  go  four 
pounds.  Now,  an  easy  to  way  to  be  rich 
(in  imagination)  is  to  figure  about  this 
way:  There  are  about  5,000  hills  to  the 
acre.  At  an  average  of  four  pounds  we 
have  20,000  pounds  or  333  bushels.  Three 
acres  give  1,000  bushels!  That’s  the  way 
some  folks  figure  and  they  buy  a  carriage 
on  the  credit  thus  worked  up!  We  don’t 
do  such  business  at  Hope  Farm.  We  wait 
till  the  bills  are  paid.  It  looks  as  though 
wo  should  have  a  good  yield.  Prices  are 
very  low,  but  everything  we  have  this 
year  is  good  enough  to  hold  for  seed.  As 
between  Junior  Pride  and  June  Eating  the 
former  is  at  least  two  weeks  earlier,  while 
the  latter  gives  a  far  better  yield.  The 
June  Eating  with  us  seems  to  be  losing 
its  early  maturing  qualities  and  would 

now  rank  as  a  medium  late . 

There  is  promise  of  an  enormous  pumpkin 
crop.  We  have  the  corn  well  filled  with 
pumpkins  and  they  are  very  vigorous. 
Too  vigorous  we  thought  when  we  came 
to  sow  Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips  In  the  corn.  It  was  impossible  to  get 


through  the  tangled  mass  with  a  culti¬ 
vator  to  cover  the  seed,  and  it  was  left  on 
top  of  the  damp  ground.  Will  it  sprout? 
I  have  known  it  to  under  much  the  same 
circumstances.  I  have  sown  Crimson 
clover  in  broadcast  cow  peas  right  on  the 
ground  and  obtained  a  good  stand.  .  .  . 
The  Alfalfa?  We  have  the  weeds  clipped, 
and  except  for  manuring  have  followed 
instructions  to  the  dot  on  the  i.  The  Al¬ 
falfa  seems  like  some  capricious  people 
I  have  known,  lacking  in  appreciation. 
The  color  is  better  than  it  was,  but  'the 
plants  are  poor  and  spindling.  The  clover 

by  its  side  is  10  times  as  vigorous . 

Marshall  strawberries  have  been  set  after 
sweet  corn  and  peas.  These  crops  were 
cut  or  pulled  and  fed  to  the  stock,  and 
the  ground  well  plowed  and  harrowed  be¬ 
fore  setting  the  plants.  Of  course  no  one 
expects  a  heavy  crop  next  year  from  these 
Fall  plants,  but  this  method  of  setting 
after  an  early  Summer  crop  suits  us  well. 
.  .  .  .  We  have  taken  the  advice  of  oui 
Connecticut  friend  and  cut  the  wild  car¬ 
rots  for  horse  hay.  It  is  true  that  horses 
love  the  cultivated  carrot.  If  “like” 
really  makes  “like”  (which,  by  the  way, 
I  doubt),  a  wild  carrot  ought  to  have  so 
much  energy  that  it  will  make  old  Major 
kick  up  his  heels  in  great  shape. 

h.  w.  c. 


Stone  Wall  Notes. 

This  is  the  first  Sunday  that  one  could 
possibly  sit.  on  a  stone  fence,  even  if  one 
desired  to,  for  some  time.  Many  things 
might  have  been  thought  there  the  past  six 
weeks — especially  about  the  weather  maker. 
My  stone  fence  is  along  the  public  road, 
and  overgrown  with,  raspberries  so  I  will 
sit  in  the  house.  Yesterday  was  the  first 
real  hay  day  in  three  weeks.  We  have  had 
the  heaviest  rains  since  1S92;  never  had 
such  rains  in  July  since  I  can  remember. 
1  use  petroleum,  full  strength,  for  hog  lice; 
46  degrees,  I  think,  ours  here  is.  I  get  it 
at  the  wells  and  let  it  stand  a  few  days 
until  the  gas  escapes,  and  pour  from  a  can 
along  the  back  from  top  of  head  to  tail. 
It  will  run  all  over  the  porker  and  kill  lice 
and  eggs.  The  animals  never  need  more 
than  one  application.  The  same  treatment 
for  sheep  and  lambs  will  free  them  from 
ticks. 

I  can’t  come  up  to  the  Hope  Farm  chick 
story,  but  had  a  hen  leave  the  nest  one  day 
and  the  following  day  I  found  the  eggs 
cold.  I  stuck  the  eggs  under  another  hen 
and  thought  I’d  try,  as  every  egg  had  a 
chick  in  it,  and  they  were  selected  eggs 
from  my  best  layer.  I  wanted  those  eggs 
to  hatch,  and  they  did,  though  I  had  no 
hopes  of  their  doing  so  when  I  found  them. 
I  am  building  a  henhouse  15x45x7  feet  high, 
half  pitch  roof,  double  wall  with  straw  be¬ 
tween,  tar  paper  outside  with  lap-siding 
over  it.  The  attic  is  to  be  filled  with 
straw.  This  house  ought  to  be  dry,  with 
no  frost  showing  on  wall.  The  floor  is 
double,  with  tar  paper  between,  w.  h.  m. 

Black  Ash,  Pa. 


AND  RAPID. 

There  Is  no  other  potato 
digger  made  which  dom 
such  clean  and  rapid 
work  as 


THE  I 

DOWDEN 

Our  book ( 
yourself  it 

DOWDEN 


;  you  can  lee  for 
d.  Book  free, 
i  City.  Iowa. 


f  ....  Q.  jHl  n;i|_  Instead  of  using  Metal 
OaVG  rdllll  DIIIS  Hooting, which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Ready  Roefinf, 

already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 
136  Water  St..  New  York.  samples. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Esnisnad 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  i  feet  long.  Hbe 
beat  Booing,  Siding  or  Celling  yon  ena  nan. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  do 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Oonnan 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  nrlnipnfl 
Dellr.red  free  of  all  charges  to  all  pesMti 
In  the  U.  8.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  RAW 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Price*  to  other  point,  on  application.  A  annare  MMj  MB 
square  feet.  W rite  for  free  Catalogue  V0.A7 

MICAS0  HOUSE  WRESkINO  S8..W.  SMI  aid  Itadlit..  Chlun 


Hubbard’s 


Fertilizers. 


have  been  used  by  Hon.  GEO.  M.  CLARK,  of  Higganum,  Conn., 
since  the  beginning  of  his  famous  Grass  Experiments. 


FOR  FALL  SEEDING  USE 

Hubbard’s  Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer. 

Our  book,  li  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1902,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

OUR  PRICES  LOW.  QUALITY  PURE. 

Write  for  Memorandum  Book,  Prices  and  Samples. 

The  Scientific  Fertilizer  Co. p-  °-  «. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»»»♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

i  THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

X  FOR  SEEDING  DOWN  TO 

:  GRASS  OR  GRAIN 

♦  ARE  MADE  BY 

f  THF.  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

♦  BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA.  BUFFALO. 

£  NEW  YORK.  BALTIMORE.  CLEVELAND. 

X  Be  sure  and  ivrite  us  before  ordering  any  fertilizers. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  0d.,  or  8'A  marks,  or  ID1/*  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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Pew  of  us  stop  to  realize  how  the  business  of  pro¬ 
ducing  food  and  fiber  from  th  soil  is  splitting  up  in¬ 
to  special  branches.  Even  the  nut  growers  have  an 
organization  of  their  own  and  a  paper  devoted  to  their 
special  interests!  These  nut  growers  were  driven  to¬ 
gether  as  a  matter  of  self-defence.  Rogues  and  frauds 
have  tried  to  sell  trees  that  are  untrue  to  name!  From 
the  day  of  Bunker  Hill  the  American  farmer  has 
fought  best  behind  breastworks. 

♦ 

Mr.  Sciioenfeld,  who  tells  us,  on  page  590  of  the 
spraying  experiments  conducted  in  his  vineyard  says: 

This  experiment  and  trial  has  certainly  been  one  of  the 
encouraging  bright  rays  in  this  gloomy  season,  showing 
that  with  energy,  determination  and  right  understand¬ 
ing,  seeming  unsurmountable  difficulties  can  be  over¬ 
come.  I  offered  the  crop  of  grapes  on  four  acres  before 
the  experiment  to  a  dealer  for  $25,  which  was  promptly 
refused;  $200  and  not  less  would  be  what  I  want  now  for 
t  lie  same  crop. 

That’s  business! 

• 

The  cow  now  doubtless  considers  what  an  advan¬ 
tage  an  octopus  would  have  in  the  matter  of  fighting 
flies.  A  judicious  use  of  one  of  the  standard  fly  kill¬ 
ers  will  give  much  relief  with  little  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  At  any  rate,  the  cows  should  be  allowed  to 
run  where  there  are  some  thick  bushes  during  fly 
time.  It  is  cruel  to  make  them  stay  all  day  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  with  no  shade.  A  horse  or  mule  can  remove 
flies  by  rolling,  but  the  cow’s  only  means  of  defence 
are  to  switch  the  insects  with  tail  or  head,  stand  in 
the  brook  or  brush  them  off  m  the  bushes. 

* 

Mu.  Cook,  page  G02,  takes  a  cheerful  outlook  re¬ 
garding  future  prices  for  milk.  We  think  he  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  his  conclusions.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  no 
wise  man  will  expect  immediate  good  results  from 
revolutions.  Yet  the  settling  which  comes  after  the 
stirring  up  leaves  the  pool  clearer  than  it  was  before! 
The  demand  for  milk  and  its  products  among  city  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  be  doubled.  This  means  education  and 
confidence.  The  townsman  must  be  taught  to  know 
that  milk  is  a  food  and  not  a  mere  luxury,  and  he 
must  be  confident  that  he  is  buying  a  pure,  clean  ar¬ 
ticle! 

• 

From  the  details  of  a  recent  railroad  accident  it  is 
evident  that  dangerous  portions  of  track  are  not 
watched  anywhere  near  carefully  enough.  An  express 
train  was  rushing  to  this  city.  There  had  been  heavy 
rains  during  the  night,  just  the  kind  of  weather  to 
make  washouts,  and  long  after  daybreak  the  train 
was  derailed  from  this  cause,  many  passengers  being 
injured,  though  none  killed.  Railroad  companies  that 
amount  to  anything  are  understood  to  patrol  danger¬ 
ous  portions  of  track  a  short  time  before  a  fast  train 
passes  over  it,  but  in  the  case  mentioned  this  had 
surely  been  neglected.  Several  hours  elapsed  between 
the  close  of  the  storm  and  the  accident,  and  a  track 
walker  would  certainly  have  discovered  the  weak 
roadbed.  We  recognize  the  great  value  of  railroads 
in  building  up  the  industries  of  this  country.  But 
they  do  not  do  this  for  philanthropic  purposes.  Most 
of  them  make  money.  They  have  privileges  greater 
than  any  private  citizen  can  claim.  They  can  cut 
through  a  man’s  farm,  even  running  so  close  to  his 
buildings  as  to  be  a  constant  menace  on  account  of 
fire,  and  make  night  hideous  with  their  shrieking 
whistles.  Do  they  use  all  possible  precautions  to  en¬ 
sure  the  safety  of  travelers?  The  official  lists  of  col- 
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lisions  and  derailments  say  no.  It  may  not  be  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  all  danger  of  accidents  will  be  re¬ 
moved,  but  most  disasters  from  washouts  might  be 
avoided  by  merely  having  a  watchman  walk  over 
parts  of  the  track  liable  to  such  accident  a  short  time 
before  the  arrival  of  a  fast  train.  To  do  less  than  this 
is  criminal  neglect. 

« 

Many  towns  in  the  New  England  States  are  cele¬ 
brating  what  is  known  as  “Old  Home  Week.”  The 
object  is  to  revive  old  memories,  call  back  wander¬ 
ing  sons  and  build  up  a  stronger  pride  in  the  town. 
In  most  cases  we  understand  these  celebrations  have 
been  highly  successful.  The  best  are  those  held  in 
the  farming  towns.  Hundreds  of  former  boys  and 
girls — now  gray-haired  men  and  women,  have  revisit¬ 
ed  the  old  home.  This  returning  army  shows  how 
wonderfully  New  England  has  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  the  Nation,  and  how  the  farm  has  done 
more  than  its  share.  Wherever  there  is  a  live  Grange 
these  celebrations  are  doubly  helpful.  We  feel  sure 
that  Granges  in  other  States  as  far  west  as  Ohio 
might  well  organize  such  reunions.  They  will  help 
both  the  farm  and  the  farmers. 

• 

ir  has  been  well  said  that  “the  richest  individuals 
in  the  United  States  are  not  farmers,  but  the  richest 
class  is  the  farming  class."  Take  the  value  of  farm 
property  alone  and  we  have  a  figure  equaling  the 
combined  values  of  all  manufacturing  enterprises  and 
an  railroads!  Yet,  Bradstreet’s  states  that  “every 
dollar  of  manufacturing  capital  produces  $1.30  worth 
of  products  while  agricultural  capital  produces  less 
than  25  cents  worth.”  When  we  consider  that  this 
great  vaiue  is  realized  largely  Dy  handling  or 
making  over  the  things  which  originally  came  out  of 
the  soil,  we  see  how  the  farm  is  handicapped  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  factory.  One  reason  for  it  is  the  fact 
that  capital  earned  on  the  farm  has  been  sent  away 
for  investment.  True,  just  now,  in  parts  of  the  West, 
monied  men  are  investing  in  farms  and  this  has  given 
increased  value  to  agricultural  land,  but  in  the  past 
the  farm  has  been  milked  to  fatten  other  industries. 
The  ugures  show  how  under  modern  methods  of  doing 
business  the  rich  individual  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  rich  class. 

* 

We  receive  many  letters  asking  about  certain  con¬ 
cerns  that  offer  positions  as  agents.  The  “offer”  is 
usually  made  on  a  printed  circular — so  put  together 
tnat  it  looks  much  like  a  typewritten  letter.  Even  the 
signature  is  printed.  These  are  sent  out  to  lists  of 
names  which  can  be  bought  for  little  money.  By 
sending  100  or  more  of  these  circulars  at  random  the 
“company”  is  quite  sure  to  strike  some  honest  and 
worthy  people  who  desire  employment.  The  circular 
makes  a  direct  offer  of  a  position  as  “general  agent” 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000  and  all  expenses  paid.  Before 
the  final  contract  is  drawn  up  you  must  send  $10 — as 
evidence  of  good  faith.  You  see  these  benevolent 
gentlemen  have  full  faith  in  you,  but  they  want  you 
to  pay  $10  for  your  faith  in  them.  If  a  man  will  but 
stop  for  a  moment  and  think  about  this  he  will  see 
how  absurd  it  is  for  such  people  to  offer  $1,000  posi¬ 
tions  to  strangers.  When  a  man  makes  you  an  offer 
in  a  printed  circular  and  asks  you  to  put  up  $10  befoi'e 
going  any  further  you  may  safely  put  your  money 
in  your  pocket  and  take  no  notice  of  the  circular. 
Such  things  are  the  earmarks  of  roguery. 

v 

We  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  average  town 
high  school  does  little  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  to 
remain  on  the  farm.  The  course  of  study  at  such 
schools  is,  in  our  opinion,  better  calculated  to  pull  a 
boy  away  from  a  farm  than  to  plant  him  there.  vVe 
are  frank  to  say  that  we  would  not  care  to  have  our 
boys  attend  them.  Would  we  deprive  country  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  privileges  of  higher  training  than  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  afford?  No,  but  we  would  organize  coun¬ 
try  high  schools  where  children  of  the  farm  might 
gain  the  sort  of  higher  education  that  will  prove  most 
useful  in  their  life  work.  This  is  not  entirely  a  theory, 
for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  already  organized  two 
such  schools  as  a.11  experiment.  They  will  be  country 
schools  in  which  practical  agriculture  will  take  the 
place  of  much  unpractical  matter  now  taught  in  the 
town  high  school.  The  object  will  be  to  interest  farm 
children  in  the  literature  and  practice  of  farming,  the 
profession  of  their  parents.  We  predict  for  this  Wis¬ 
consin  experiment  a  good  share  of  success.  Such  a 
school,  wisely  conducted,  will  not  only  prove  helpful 
to  the  young  who  are  to  be  educated,  but  it  may  also 
be  made  headquarters  for  farmers,  and  a  part  of  the 
system  of  education  now  embracing  the  agricultural 
college,  the  experiment  station  and  the  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute.  The  town  high  school  has  taken  too  many 
country  boys  and  girls  from  the  farm.  This  plan  for 
a  country  high  school  is  an  excellent  thing. 


In  1899  there  were  used  On  the  farms  of  this  country 
$54,783,757  worth  of  fertilizers.  Georgia  led  with 
$5,738,520  worth.  The  comparatively  small  State  of 
South  Carolina  actually  used  about  $1,500  worth 
more  of  fertilizers  than  New  York!  Seven  of  the 
Southern  States  paid  for  more  than  half  of  the  total 
National  fertilizer  bill!  There  is  i±'o  part  of  the 
country  where  crops  for  manurial  or  stock-feeding 
purposes  can  be  so  easily  and  cheaply  produced  as  in 
these  States.  With  this  awful  fertilizer  bill  eating 
the  heart  out  of  the  farm  income,  is  it  not  remarkable 
that  Southern  farmers  should  oppose  the  anti-oleo 
bill?  No  section  of  the  country  has  greater  need  of 
dairying! 

* 

Apple  prices!  The  following  note  from  Greene 
County,  N.  Y.,  shows  the  necessity  of  knowing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  apple  crop: 

From  the  present  outlook  apples  in  this  section  will  be 
about  50  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  principally  Baldwin  and 
Greening,  quality  very  good.  Buyers  started  prices  at  $1 
per  barrel  for  select  fruit,  and  report  “apple  crop  equal 
to  ’96.”  Later  prices  paid  are  $1  as  picked  from  tree, 
$1.25  for  select  fruit. 

That  is  about  what  we  expected.  It  fully  justifies 
our  efforts  to  obtain  the  price  offered  by  buyers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  man  who  says  that 
this  year’s  apple  crop  is  equal  to  the  great  yield  of  ’96 
either  knows  nothing  about  it  or  knows  too  much  for 
the  farmer’s  good.  The  truth  is,  that  first-class  fruit 
fit  to  go  in  box  or  barrel  is  scarce.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  fruit  which  may  grow  to  fair  size,  but  it 
will  not  rank  as  first-rate,  though  there  may  be  sale 
for  it  this  season.  We  are  often  asked  the  direct 
question:  “Shall  I  hold  my  apples  for  $2  or  more?” 
The  season  has  not  yet  developed  so  that  we  can  take 
the  responsibility  of  answering  definitely.  The  pros¬ 
pect  at  the  present  time  is  for  a  short  crop  of  first- 
class  apples  and  a  heavy  crop  of  seconds.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  thus  far  is  with  the  grower. 

* 

When  farmers  were  struggling  to  obtain  even  a 
trial  of  free  delivery  of  rural  mail  they  found  the 
strongest  opposition  coming  from  the  large  storekeep¬ 
ers  in  the  city.  For  some  reason  these  men  did  not 
believe  that  business  by  mail  with  country  people 
would  ever  pay.  In  spite  of  their  opposition  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  started  and  has  won  its  own  success.  No 
one  would  now  think  of  giving  it  up — all  are  trying 
to  extend  it.  Some  of  the  strongest  of  its  present  ad¬ 
vocates  are  the  very  storekeepers  who  formerly  op¬ 
posed  it.  They  now  know  that  country  people  are  the 
best  buyers  in  the  land  and  a  good  share  of  their 
business  comes  by  mail.  It  is  still  much  smaller  than 
it  should  be  because  a  great  proportion  of  the  goods 
which  they  sell  must  go  by  express.  The  cost  of  this 
traffic  is  too  heavy,  although  the  store  will  often  pay 
the  express  charges  to  nearby  points.  If  we  had,  in 
this  country,  a  parcels  post,  so  that  packages  could 
be  sent  through  the  mails  at  cost,  the  country  trade 
would  be  vastly  increased  with  mutual  advantage  to 
storekeeper  and  country  dweller.  The  storekeeper 
was  won  over  to  the  cause  of  rural  delivery  by  the 
fact  that  this  system  brought  orders  to  him  more 
easily.  Now  he  wants  to  ship  the  goods  back  just  as 
readily  and  a  parcels  post  will  do  it.  We  want  his 
influence  and  help. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

To-day— “the  living  ask  thy  aid.” 

Is  a  dishorned  cow  a  renovated  butter? 

Will  Spring  vetch  do  to  sow  in  Winter? 

The  farmer  makes  no  mistake  in  burying  his  talents 
in  the  soil! 

The  boy  will  follow  father’s  dollar  if  it  is  invested 
away  from  the  farm. 

As  a  farmer  which  do  you  really  need  most,  strength 
of  mind,  muscle  or  moral  feeling? 

The  man  who  waits  for  somebody  to  come  and  blow  his 
horn  for  him  will  enjoy  a  long  period  of  silence! 

In  1S99  the  total  labor  bill  of  American  farmers  was 
$365,305,921 — over  one  million  dollars  a  day  to  hired  men! 

The  Pencillaria  grass  which  one  of  our  readers  in¬ 
quired  about  suffered  somewhat  from  the  pencil  area  of 
writers  who  had  tested  it. 

Egg  producers  who  agreed  to  sell  eggs  at  a  uniform 
retail  price  of  25  cents  a  dozen  have  actually  obtained 
more  than  this  at  wholesale. 

The  fence  machines  which  wove  wire  slats  together 
were  very  much  in  evidence  15  years  ago.  One  seldom 
hears  of  them  now.  Cheap  wire  and  costly  lumber  put 
them  out  of  business! 

Farm  laborers  in  eastern  Galicia,  Austria,  have  oeen 
on  strike,  until  cowed  by  military  force.  The  men  re¬ 
ceive  eight  to  16  cents  a  day,  women  four  to  eight  cents. 
They  rarely  taste  bread,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  soup  made 
from  water  and  herbs. 

See  how  some  of  the  farm  papers  are  dressing  them¬ 
selves  up  for  the  subscription  season?  A  little  better 
paper  and  printing  while  the  trial  subscription  is  on. 
Something  like  the  family  wash  up  before  visitors  come. 
Better  be  constantly  clean! 
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Events  of  the  IVeek. 


DOMESTIC.— Four  men  were  killed  August  13  by  the 
blowing  up  of  the  tug  Jacob  Kuper,  in  New  York  Bay. 

.  .  .  .  The  Elgin  Creamery  Company,  operating  135 
creameries  throughout  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
failed  August  16.  The  creditors  are  said  to  number  10,000, 
8,000  being  farmers.  The  assets  of  the  company  are 
claimed  to  be  $800,000.  with  liabilities  of  $350,000.  Inability 
lo  realize  on  outstanding  accounts  is  said  to  be  the  cause 

of  the  failure . August  16  a  severe  electrical 

storm  with  high  winds  passed  over  southern  Georgia. 
Buildings  were  wrecked  and  one  man  was  killed.  Great 
loss  was  caused  by  the  opening  cotton  being  blown  from 

the  bolls . August  16  the  International  Harvester 

Company,  following  its  public  declaration  that  economy 
in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  was  the  motive  for  the  $120,000,000  merger,  has 
made  a  move  in  that  direction.  Several  of  the  Chicago 
companies  that  make  up  the  combine  have  issued  letters 
lo  their  general  agents  throughout  the  country,  ordering 
a  reduction  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  number 
of  employees  representing  these  companies  in  the  field. 
The  other  companies  in  the  combine  are  preparing  to  do 
the  same.  Equally  radical  reductions  in  the  official  forces 
are  bemg  planned  for  the  near  future.  Ten  thousand  men 
in  all  are  expected  to  lose  their  positions.  .  .  .  Luther 
R.  Marsh,  widely  known  as  a  spiritualist,  died  at  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  August  15,  aged  89.  .  .  .  August  19  heavy 
electrical  and  wind  storms  did  great  damage  to  crops 
and  buildings  in  portions  ‘of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The 
region  of  Colchester,  Ill.,  was  damaged  by  floods  caused 
by  five  inches  of  rainfall.  Bridges  were  swept  away,  and 
hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  watermelons  floated  into 
the  creeks.  At  Watertoo,  Iowa,  3.52  inches  of  rain  fell 

in  two  hours . In  a  rear-end  collision  on  the 

Long  Branch  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Au¬ 
gust  19,  five  persons  were  killed  and  10  wounded.  Both 
trains  were  wrecked,  10  coaches  and  one  engine  being 

totally  destroyed . By  the  explosion  of  two  steel 

digesters  in  the  Delaware  Pulp  Mills,  Wilmington,  Au¬ 
gust  20,  17  men  were  killed  and  the  building  and  other 
structures  near  it  were  wrecked.  Too  high  pressure  of 
steam  in  the  digesters,  used  for  reducing  wood  pulp,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cause. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— August  14  the  woman’s 
franchise  bill  passed  both  houses  of  the  New  South 
Wales  legislature.  .  .  .  Charles  L.  Fair  and  wife,  of 
San  Francisco,  were  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Evereaux,  France,  August  14.  The  machine,  a  45  horse¬ 
power  racer,  was  running  at  terrific  speed,  when  a  tire 
burst,  causing  the  machine  to  swerve  and  collide  with  a 

tree  before  it  could  be  stopped . August  14  the 

Venezuelan  revolutionists  gained  a  decided  victory  by 
the  capture  of  Porto  Cabello,  a  point  of  strategic  im¬ 
portance . August  15  the  city  of  Tien-Tsin, 

China,  which  has  been  held  by  foreign  commanders  since 
the  disturbance  of  last  year,  was  turned  over  to  the 

Chinese  authorities  with  great  ceremony . The 

little  Island  of  Torshima,  Japan,  was  overwhelmed  by 
volcanic  action  August  15,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  about 
150  persons,  were  killed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Reports  from  Kansas  indicate 
that  the  corn  crop  of  that  State  will  exceed  the  highest 
previous  record  (1899),  of  225,183,432  bushels. 

The  bean  crop  of  Ventura  County,  Cal.,  is  unusually 
large,  being  estimated  at  600,000  bags. 

The  date  of  the  central  meeting  of  the  Five  States  Milk 
Producers’  Association  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
changed  from  September  2  to  August  28, 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  price  offered  now  is  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel  for  Win¬ 
ter  apples.  There  is  a  one-half  crop  in  best  districts  this 
year.  K-  c- 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

The  estimate  of  Winter  apples  for  this  county  has  been 
placed  at  110,000  boxes.  A  few  Fall  apples  have  been  sold 
at  75  cents  per  box,  but  no  Winter  apples  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  for.  c.  f.  v. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

The  outlook  for  apples  as  to  quantity  has  gained;  as  to 
quality  has  lost.  Some  sales  of  best  orchards  have  been 
made  at  $2  for  No.  1  without  barrel,  or  $2.28  at  railroad 
station.  No  prices  named  on  No.  2  stock,  which  com¬ 
prises  50  per  cent  of  the  crop,  caused  by  the  lack  of 
proper  spraying.  J-  C- 

Hilton,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  is  very  irregular,  some  orchards  being 
well  laden  while  others  have  but  little  fruit,  but  scarcely 
any  orchards  entirely  without.  I  should  think  the  crop 
in  this  section  will  average  about  60  per  cent  of  a  full 
yield;  peaches  light,  probably  25  per  cent;  pears  not  very 
much  better;  plums  about  50  per  cent;  quinces  none  at  all. 

Canadaigua,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  p. 

The  crop  prospects  here  are:  Corn  a  failure;  potatoes 
good, if  the  blight  keeps  off;  hay  good,  but  much  badly 
cured  hay  has  been  stored;  oats  and  other  grain  are 
looking  fine.  The  quantity  of  apples  is  about  the  same 
as  two  years  ago;  quality  No.  1,  no  worm  holes  up  to 
date.  No  buyers  for  Winter  apples  as  yet.  Graven- 
steins,  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  barrel.  G.  m.  w. 

Hancock,  N.  H. 

Prospects  for  apples  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  not 
very  good.  Baldwins  are  almost  a  failure.  What  little 
fruit  they  have  is  knotty  and  of  poor  shape.  Spy  and 
Grimes  Golden  are  doing  fairly  well.  The  weather  has 
been  very  favorable  for  apples  up  to  the  present,  but 
the  late  frosts  in  the  Spring  did  so  much  damage  to  fruit 
that  everything  seems  to  have  been  a  failure  except  ap¬ 
ples,  which  I  now  estimate  at  about  one-fourth  crop. 
Buyers  are  not  offering  anything  here  yet.  g.  w.  h. 

Evans  City,  Pa. 

Apple  buyers  are  now  in  this  vicinity  and  offering  $1  per 
barrel  for  apples  picked  ready  for  packing;  not  many 
sales  as  yet  Buyers  axe  willing  to  pay  $2  per  barrel  for 
Bartlett  pears,  and  some  orchards  are  sold  at  that  fig¬ 


ure.  Bartletts  are  only  an  average  crop,  quality  good 
Apples  were  never  better  except  “Pippins,"  which  are 
somewhat  scabby.  Baldwins  very  fine  and  trees  break¬ 
ing.  Weather  has  been  favorable  the  past  week  for  all 
fruit.  Peaches  are  a  light  crop  here.  Plums  have  rotted 
on  the  tree  from  wet  weather,  and  will  be  light.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  very  weedy.  Raspberries  look  fine.  e.  c.  b. 

Athens,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  situation  is  a  peculiar  one  here  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  From  what  I  can  see  and  hear  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  are  in  sight  75  or  80  per  cent  of  amount  of  1900 
crop.  A  very  few  orchards  are  practically  free  from 
scab  or  fungus;  a  good  many  are  full  of  fine  fruit,  but 
have  a  small  quantity  of  scab,  and  other  orchards  are 
full  of  from  pretty  poor  to  very  poor  fruit.  The  buyers 
dread  to  buy  the  scabby  apples  for  they  do  not  know  how- 
well  they  will  keep.  But  few  have  been  sold  so  far:  a 
few  orchards  sold  by  the  lump  but  don't  know  of  any  by 
the  barrel.  s.  s. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  should  say  for  southern  Cayuga  and  northern  Tomp¬ 
kins  counties  that  marketable  Winter  fruit  is  less  than 
half  of  a  good  crop.  Perhaps  the  quality  will  be  up  to 
the  average.  I  made  a  trip  of  about  50  miles  a  day  or 
two  since;  upon  several  large  promising,  thrifty  orchards; 
there  were  but  few  apples  to  be  seen.  I  met  a  man  yes¬ 
terday  who  has  made  quite  a  tour  of  the  State  and  who 
is  an  enthusiast  on  the  apple  question.  From  his  ob¬ 
servation  he  gives  it  as  an  opinion  that  apple  buyers  and 
speculators  are  rating  the  crop  far  too  high.  I  have  as 
yet  heard  no  price  given  by  buyers  here.  The  pear  crop 
is  about  50  per  cent  in  quantity  and  75  per  cent  in  qual¬ 
ity.  The  plum  crop  was  badly  injured  by  the  May  freeze. 

Five  Corners,  N.  Y.  J.  m.  c. 

As  yet  there  are  few  offers  by  the  barrel.  A  number 
of  buyers  have  been  looking  at  the  fruit  and  in  only  one 
instance  has  there  been  a  purchase,  which  was  an  or¬ 
chard  of  about  300  trees.  The  farmer  gets  $3,000  for  the 
orchard.  The  seller  is  to  deliver  them,  the  buyer  fur¬ 
nishes  the  barrels  and  picks  them,  sorts  and  packs  them, 
doing  all  except  drawing  them  to  the  market.  A  great 
many  orchards  will  not  barrel  up  very  well;  there  is  a 
fungus  growth  on  many  of  the  apples.  Very  few  orchards 
are  free  from  it.  The  farmers  want  $2  per  barrel;  the 
shippers  at  their  convention  in  Rochester  talked  of  the 
price  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  fancy.  I  think  fruit  prospects 
not  as  good  for  first-class  fruit  as  a  month  ago  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fungus  growth  showing  in  many  of  the  or¬ 
chards;  fruit  is  not  fair,  and  many  more  will  go  to  the 
dry  houses  to  be  evaporated.  J.  b. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

In  this  section  of  the  State  there  are  few  full  crops  of 
apples.  As  a  rule,  the  fruit  is  very  unevenly  distributed 
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in  the  orchards  and  on  the  trees.  Nearly  all  orchards 
show  some  scab,  but  there  is  much  less  in  the  well- 
sprayed  orchards.  Those  that  bave  been  carelessly  spray¬ 
ed  and  not  treated  at  all  are  very  bad.  I  have  been  in 
orchards  carrying  full  crop  in  which  I  doubt  whether 
there  was  a  single  barrel  of  strictly  No.  1  fruit.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
the  yield,  but  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  a  crop  on  the  trees,  and  if  our 
estimate  should  include  only  ordinary  No.  1  fruit  it  should 
be  reduced  to  about  25  per  cent.  There  have  been  no  sales 
yet  of  Winter  apples  in  this  vicinity.  The  Bartlett  peat- 
crop  is  fine  in  quality  but  light,  not  more  than  half  a 
crop.  Peaches  in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  lake  (Ontario) 
are  a  fine  crop,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  plum 
crop  is  very  light  and  many  orchards  have  lost  their 
foliage  by  disease.  Quinces  are  probably  about  a  half 
crop.  w.  T.  MANN. 

Barkers,  N.  Y. 

The  following  note  is  from  P.  M.  Archdeacon,  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  &  Co.,  who  has  been  for  several  weeks  in  the 
apple  and  grape  districts  of  New  York: 

“The  apple  crop  in  our  State  is  very  good  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  The  estimate  is  about  70  per  cent  of  a 
full  yield.  Reports  that  I  have  from  Vermont  say  that 
the  crop  is  the  largest  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the 
apples  are  covered  with  smut  caused  by  the  constant 
rains.  Fameuse  are  badly  blighted,  and  will  be  of  little 
use.  The  New  York  grape  crop  is  not  so  good  as  usual, 
having  been  injured  by  storms  and  wet  weather.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  fair  estimate  would  be:  Delaware,  25  per  cent; 
Concord,  40  per  cent;  and  Catawba,  60  per  cent.  Other 
varieties  do  not  cut  much  of  a  figure;  perhaps  60  per 
cent  would  be  a  fair  average.  Peaches  are  almost  a  total 
failure.  In  some  sections  a  few  are  to  be  found,  but 
generally  the  trees  are  bare  of  fruit.  Pears  are  generally 
very  fine,  but  these  is  only  about  half  a  crop.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  State  the  crop  of  hay  and  grain  was 
one  of  the  largest  ever  known,  but  many  farmers  have 
been  unable  to  house  it  in  time.  The  storms  have  over¬ 
taken  them,  and  they  have  lost  a  greater  part  of  the 
finest  stand  of  wheat,  oats  and  hay  that  they  have  ever 
had.  The  storms  for  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  the 
most  severe  in  years.  Many  fine  vineyards  have  been 
badly  injured  by  washouts.  One  that  I  passed  through 
had  three  bad  gulleys  cut  into  it,  one  being  from  8  to  10 
feet  deep  and  from  15  to  20  feet  broad,  causing  great 
damage.  Another  vineyard  was  entirely  covered  with 
stones  from  the  monntainside  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet,  and  others  had  their  outbuildings  carried  away.” 
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A  THEORY  ABOUT  SPOILED  WELLS. 

While  you  are  discussing  the  subject  of  spoiled  wells 
(see  page  515)  I  will  give  a  little  experience.  The  old  fam¬ 
ily  well  here  that  was  used  for  about  40  years  contained 
good  cold  water  with  the  exception  that  it  had  a  taste 
of  alum  that  was  not  relished  by  those  not  used  to  it. 
About  30  years  ago  the  water  of  this  well  seemed  to  lose 
its  purity.  It  had  a  bad  smell  and  tasted  miserably.  We 
made  other  arrangements  tor  water  and  soon  piped  a 
mountain  spring  and  filled  up  the  wen.  Now  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  cause  for  this  change  the  following  theory  was 
settled  on  as  being  the  only  reasonable  one,  which  1 
have  not  heard  contradicted:  The  well  was  about  22  feet 
deep,  and  about  200  yards  from  the  well  on  lower  ground, 
but  a  little  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  well,  there  is 
rather  swampy  b.ack  land,  that  I  had  underdrained 
about  that  time  for  an  orchard.  The  water  that  collects 
on  the  top  of  the  ground  here  is  quite  strong  with  alum, 
and  in  dry  times  the  surface  is  whitish  with  the  same 
substance.  This  is  in  the  direction  of  the  flowing  of  the 
stream,  and  it  is  altogether  possible  that  this  water  that 
was  drained  away  was  the  same  partly  as  that  which 
went  to  the  well  and  kept  it  pure,  and  after  this  was  cut 
off  the  well  became  foul.  Can  your  New  York  man  apply 
tnis  theory  to  h*s  well?  J.  n.  b. 

Falls,  VV.  Va. 

Alum  is  used  for  purifying  water,  and  this  theory  is 
quite  possible.  Alum  and  certain  other  substances  when 
added  to  muddy  or  thick  water  will  cause  it  to  “settle" 
rapidly  and  thus  clear  it.  In  the  case  stated  on  page 
515  we  doubt  whether  there  were  deposits  of  alum  any¬ 
where  near  to  affect  the  water.  We  have  observed  that 
sometimes,  after  years  of  service,  wells  are  contami¬ 
nated  from  barnyards  or  other  places,  which  formerly 
did  not  affect  them.  Probably  drainage  from  these 
places  slowly  made  its  way  through  the  soil  until  it 
finally  reached  the  water  supply  of  the  well 


LOCAL  DEALERS  AND  RURAL  DELIVERY. 

As  to  country  storekeepers  complaining  of  loss  of  trade 
because  of  the  rural  free  delivery  of  mail,  farmers  are 
into  the  busiiless  Lo  make  a  living.  If  they  can  buy 
cheaper  somewhere  else  than  of  their  next  door  neigh¬ 
bor  why  shouldn’t  they  do  it?  If  the  free  delivery  of 
their  mail  helps  them  in  their  business,  why  ought  they 
not  to  have  it?  A  case  in  illustration:  I  can  go  out  of 
this  town  where  I  live  to  another  and  in  the  purchase  of 
an  article  costing  $3  50  save  my  fare  on  the  trolley  car 
and  some  money  beside.  By  going  to  another  town  I 
can  save  10  cents  on  an  expenditure  of  85,  and  can  get 
about  eight  cents  more  per  dozen  for  eggs.  Why  should 
farmers  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  post  office  for  their  mail 
in  the  interest  of  the  storekeepers?  If  the  storekeepers 
cannot  make  a  living  let  them  go  to  work  at  farming. 

Bridgewater,  Mass.  l.  g. 

In  regard  to  farmers  taking  advantage  of  rural  deliv¬ 
ery  to  purchase  of  large  city  houses  I  would  like  to  say 
as  a  rural  mail  carrier  I  know  it  is  so,  to  some  extent, 
and  why  not?  The  man  who  lives  near  a  city  has  the 
benefit  of  bargain  sales  in  the  large  stores.  Rural  deliv¬ 
ery  brings  them  within  reach  of  the  farmer,  of  course 
the  little  storekeeper  suffers,  but  he  is  only  “a  drop  in 
the  bucket,”  and  must  give  way  before  the  march  of 
progress,  as  others  have  done.  The  large  department 
store  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  great  saving  which  the 
farmer  can  now  participate  in,  and  this  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  great  benefits  of  rural  delivery.  As  a  case  in 
point,  I  sent  an  order  last  v^eek  to  a  large  department 
store  for  some  things  needed,  a  small  order— a  faucet  for 
the  kitchen  sink.  It  cost  me  50  cents,  the  local  price  is 
$1;  a  fly  net  for  my  horse  cost  70  cents,  local  price  $1.25; 
a  sweat  pad  20  cents,  local  price  50  cents;  a  comb  11  cents, 
local  price  25  cents;  a  dress  for  my  little  girl  48  cents, 
local  price  75  cents,  making  a  saving  of  $1.74.  The  ex¬ 
press  was  75  cents,  but  I  got  several  articles  for  friends 
at  the  same  time  and  charged  them  a  small  advance, 
enough  to  cover  express.  1  frequently  order  small  ar¬ 
ticles  by  mail,  at  an  equal  saving;  these  articles  could 
have  been  sent  by  mail  nearly  as  cheaply  as  by  express. 
When  we  get  a  parcels  post  the  farmer  can  buy  his  goods 
as  cheap  as  anyone  and  have  them  delivered  at  his  door. 

Bristol,  Conn.  _  c.  c.  w. 


SOUTHERN  NUT  GROWERS. 

The  objects  of  the  Southern  Nut  Growers’  Association 
as  set  forth  in  the  prospectus,  are  as  follows:  To  bring 
the  nut-growing  industry  into  deserved  prominence;  to 
extend  to  farmers,  investors  and  others  authoritative  and 
needed  infomation  regarding  same;  to  institute  and 
prosecute  scientific  experiments  and  tests  for  the  im¬ 
provement  and  extension  of  the  industry;  to  effect  proper 
classification  of  varieties  and  establish  standards  of  ex¬ 
cellence;  to  hold  stated  meetings  for  transacting  of  busi¬ 
ness,  discussion  of  topics  germane  to  the  industry  and  for 
social  intercourse;  the  extension  and  creation  of  new 
markets  for  nut  products;  the  mutual  benefit  to  mem¬ 
bers  that  follow  concerted  and  well-directed  operations. 
The  nut  of  most  value  in  the  Southern  States  is  the 
pecan,  and  it  will  be  mainly  to  this  nut  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  will  be  directed,  although  other 
nuts  will  not  be  entirely  neglected.  Within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  very  heavy  plantings  of  pecans  have  been 
made  throughout  all  the  Southern  States,  and  I  believe 
that  the  future  of  the  industry  is  good.  The  demand  for 
the  trees  has  been  far  in  excess  of  the  available  quantity, 
as  there  has  generally  been  a  deficiency  in  the  amount 
of  stock  held  by  nurserymen.  LProf.]  h.  h.  hume. 

Lake  City,  Fla. _ 

APPLES  IN  BASKETS.— Seeing  the  experience  of  one 
of  your  readers  with  shipping  apples  in  boxes,  page  569, 
I  will  send  you  result  of  my  shipping  Duchess  in  small 
packages.  I  use  the  one-half  bushel  climax  basket  with 
rack  cover,  a  cut  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  241:  July 
16,  10  baskets  at  75c.,  net  $5.55;  July  IS,  four  baskets  at 
75c.,  net  $2.20;  July  21,  10  baskets  at  65  c.,  net  $4.65.  I  have 
just  finished  selling  Duchess  from  eight  trees  about  20 
years  old.  About  one-third  of  full  crop;  netted  $35.15. 
Three  years  ago  these  same  trees  brought  $63.  These 
baskets  give  good  satisfaction  for  early  apples,  and  are 
handier  than  boxes  for  carrying  home.  I  would  not 
recommend  them  for  late  apples.  w.  s.  w. 

Minnesota. 
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Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Used  to  let  his  poor  old  mother  go  and 
carry  in  the  wood, 

She  was  just  a  packhorse  fer  him,  but  he 
never  understood; 

Never  thought  of  bringin’  water  from  the 
spring  down  by  the  lane 

Or  of  helpin’  her  to  gether  in  the  clo’s 
before  the  rain. 

Let  her  keep  a-waitin’  on  him,  though  het 
back  was  achin’  so— 

’Twasn’t  ’cause  he  didn’t  love  her— he  just 
didn’t  think,  you  know. 


We  never  see  a  starfish  without  wonder¬ 
ing  why  any  living  creature  should  look 
so  much  like  a  problem  in  geometry. 
Mr.  Starfish  is  not  a  popular  guest  along 
the  coast,  because  of  his  fondness  for 
dining  on  oysters  on  the  half  shell;  he 
opens  oyster  with  the  fluency  of  a  Bal¬ 
timore  oyster  shuclter,  and  is  very  de¬ 
structive  to  young  beds. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 


Then  he  went  away  and  married — left  hc-r 
livin’  there  alone— 

’Course  his  wife  she  didn’t  want  her — she 
had  people  of  her  own— 

And  he  carried  in  the  kindlin’  and  he  built 
the  fires,  too, 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  dunno  what  there 
was  he  didn’t  do — 

He  had  to  hustle  now,  I  tell  you!  Got  to 
thinkin’  too,  at  last 

That  he  might  of  been  a  little  mite  more 
thoughtful  in  the  past. 

After  while  the  weary  mother  put  her 
burdens  all  away, 

And  we  went  and  heard  the  preacher 
praise  the  poor  old  soul  one  day, 

And  I  stood  and  looked  down  at  her  when 
they  pushed  the  lid  aside — 

Poor  old  hands!  I  didn’t  wonder  that  her 
boy  set  there  and  cried 
Just  as  if  he  couldn’t  bear  it— just  as  if 
his  heart’d  break— 

He  had  kind  of  got  to  seein’  what  she’d 
suffered  fer  his  sake. 

There’s  a  lot  of  kinds  of  sinnin’  that  the 
Good  Book  tells  about — 

Sins  concernin’  which  a  body  needn’t  ever 
be  in  doubt. 

But  there  s  one  sin  that  I  reckon  many  a 
man  who  doesn’t  think 
Will  be  held  to  strict  account  fer  when  he 
goes  acrost  the  brink — 

Fer  the  wrong  that’s  done  a  person  by 
another’s  want  of  thought 
Hurts  as  much  as  though  the  injured  was 
the  victim  of  a  plot! 

—Chicago  Times-Herald. 

* 

Anyone  fond  of  botanizing  is  often 
struck  by  the  confusion  of  local  names, 
which  soon  drives  one  to  lengthy  botani¬ 
cal  names  as  the  only  means  of  sure 
identification.  We  never  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  names  of  garden  vege¬ 
tables  were  equally  puzzling  until  a 
Massachusetts  correspondent  wrote  of 
planting  rareripes  as  an  early  garden 
crop.  All  the  available  wisdom  at  hand 
failed  to  solve  the  mystery,  so  we  ap¬ 
plied  for  further  information,  to  learn 
that  the  mysterious  vegetables  were 
onion  sets!  The  tiny  new  onions  form¬ 
ed  are  called  rareripes.  We  had  never 
heard  the  term  so  applied  before,  and 
wonder  whether  the  usage  is  current  in 
many  localities. 

* 

Rubber  bath  sponges  are  a  novel,  but 
very  practical  toilet  requisite.  They  are 
composed  of  vulcanized  rubber,  reddish 
brown  in  color,  and  have  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  real  sponge.  The  feeling 
against  the  skin  is  very  pleasant,  and 
they  are  said  to  wear  better,  and  be 
more  rea'dily  cleansed  than  the  marine 
product.  They  are  the  same  shape  as 


41  81  Boy’s  Box  Plaited  Shirt 
Waist,  6  to  1  6  yrs. 

an  oval  cake  of  soap,  and  a  medium  size 
costs  30  to  50  cents.  Commercial 
sponges  are,  however,  so  largely  used 
in  mechanical  arts  and  trades  that  their 
toilet  use  forms  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  their  service.  The  display  win¬ 
dow  of  a  wholesale  sponge  dealer  is 
often  very  attractive,  making  a  show  of 
marine  oddities;  lace-like  fan  coral  and 
branching  madre-pores,  architectural 
looking  starfish  and  prickly  sea  urchins. 


The  boy’s  waist  figured  is  cut  with 
fronts  and  back  and  is  fitted  by  means 
of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  Both 
fronts  and  back  are  laid  in  box  pleats. 
Over  the  shoulder  seams  are  straps  of 
the  material  stitched  at  each  edge.  The 
sleeves  are  in  regulation  shirt  style  with 
straight  cuffs.  The  neck  is  finished  with 
a  neckband  to  which  the  turn-over  collar 
is  attached.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  3*4 
yards  27  inches  wide  or  2%  yards  32 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4181  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  6,  8,  10,  12,  14 
and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  little  girl’s  sailor  suit  consists  of 
a  body  portion,  a  skirt  seamed  to  its 
lower  edge  and  a  jacket.  The  body  por¬ 
tion  is  plain,  the  front  being  smoothly 
covered  with  the  material  and  trimmed 
at  upper  and  lower  edges  to  simulate  a 
vest.  At  the  neck  is  a  standing  collar. 
The  skirt  is  laid  in  deep  backward  turn¬ 
ing  pleats  that  meet  at  the  center  back, 


4183  Girl’s  Sailor  Suit, 
6  to  1  2  yrs. 


and  closes  with  the  waist  at  the  back. 
The  jacket  is  loose  fitted.  At  its  neck 
is  a  big  sailor  collar  that  is  square  at 
the  back  and  forms  points  at  the  fronts. 
The  sleeves  are  in  coat  style  stitched 
with  silk.  To  cut  this  suit  for  a  girl 
eight  years  of  age  5%  yards  of  material 
27  inches  wide,  five  yards  32  inches 
wide,  3Y2  yards  44  inches  wide  or  2% 
yards  50  inches  wide  will  be  required. 
The  pattern  No.  4183  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  girl’s  frock,  while  suitable  for 
thin  materials,  will  also  make  a  pretty 
style  in  woolen  goods  to  be  worn  with  a 
guimpe.  The  waist  is  made  over  a  plain 
fitted  lining  that  closes  with  it  at  the 
center  back,  and  which  is  cut  high  and 
faced  when  the  yoke  is  desired.  The 
waist  itself  is  gathered  at  upper  and 
lower  edges  and  arranged  over  the  lin¬ 
ing,  the  shaped  bertha  finishing  the 
neck.  The  short  sleeves  are  puffed  and 
held  by  bands,  but  the  long  sleeves  are 
in  bishop  style.  The  skirt  is  simply 
straight  and  gathered,  the  lower  edge 
being  finished  with  a  wide  hem.  To  cut 
this  frock  for  a  girl  eight  years  of  age 
4%  yards  of  material  27  inches  wide,  3 y2 
yards  32  inches  wide  or  2*4  yards  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required,  with  y2 
yard  of  all-over  embroidery  for  bertha, 
four  yards  of  edging  and  %  yard  of  in¬ 
sertion  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4179  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Huckleberry  Pudding. — I  ngredients : 
One  pint  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  a 
quart  of  huckleberries,  a  teaspoonful  of 
baking  soda,  a  teaspoonful  each  of  pow¬ 
dered  cinnamon,  ginger  and  cloves  and 
1  y2  teacupful  of  flour.  Put  the  molasses 
in  a  bowl,  dissolve  soda  in  a  little  water 
and  stir  in  molasses;  add  spice,  fruit 


4179  Girls  Frock, 

4  to  1 2  years. 

and  flour  and  pour  the  mixture  in  the 
pudding  mould.  Tie  the  lid  on  and  set 
it  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  for  three 
hours. 

Black  Angel  Cake. —  (Repeated  by  re¬ 
quest.)  One  egg,  half  a  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one-third 
cake  Baker’s  unsweetened  chocolate. 
Cook  these  ingredients  till  it  thickens 
and  let  cool  while  making  the  cake  part 
as  follows:  One  cupful  of  sugar,  half 
cupful  butter  creamed,  two  eggs  beaten 
separately,  half  cupful  sweet  milk,  two 
cupfuls  flour,  half  teaspoonful  soda  in 
the  milk  (do  not  use  any  cream  tartar), 
half  teaspoonful  vanilla.  Mix  the  cakf 
thoroughly,  then  add  the  chocolate  paste 
and  beat  well.  Bake  in  two  layers  and 
put  together  with  white  icing.  This  is 
a  delicious  cake. 

Brown  Betty. — Mix  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  a  level  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon. 
Prepare  about  a  quart  of  sliced  tart 
apples.  Stir  into  a  pint  of  soft  bread 
crumbs  about  half  a  cupful  of  melted 
butter.  Butter  well  a  deep  pudding  dish, 
put  in  a  layer  of  crumbs,  then  sliced 
apples  and  sprinkle  with  sugar,  then  an¬ 
other  layer  of  crumbs,  apples  and  sugar 
and  continue  until  the  materials  are 
used  with  a  thick  layer  of  crumbs  on  the 
top.  Bake  about  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven.  If  the  oven  browns  on  the  bottom 
set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  or  bake  on  the 
top  grate  of  the  oven,  covering  the  pud¬ 
ding  well  to  prevent  to,o  crisp  an  upper 
crust.  Serve  with  hard  sauce  made  as 
follows:  Cream  a  third  of  a  cupful  of 
butter,  add  gradually  a  cupful  of  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  and  when  beaten  to  a  cream 
add  drop  by  drop  to  prevent  separation, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  rich  cream.  Flavor 
with  vanilla  or  lemon  juice. 


How  to  Paint 
a  House  Cheap 

And  Have  it  Guaranteed  to  Look 
Better,  Wear  Longer  and  Cost 
Less  Than  the  Best  White 
Lead  Paints. 

Never  Fades,  Cracks,  Chalks,  Peels  or  Blisters, 
and  is  Not  Affected  by  Gases. 


Fifty  Sample  Colors  Prepaid  to  Any  Address 
Absolutely  Free. 

The  cost  of  painting  the  house  and  barn, 
outbuildings  and  fences  is  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den.  Cheap  paints  soon  fade,  peel  or  scale 
off  and  white  lead  and  oil  costs  so  much 
and  has  to  be  replaced  so  often  that  it  Is 
a  constant  expense  to  keep  the  bright, 


The  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
Most  Magnificent  Hotels  in  the  World, 
Has  Used  Tons  and  Tons  of  the 
World-Famous  Carrara  Paint. 

clean  appearance  so  desirable  in  the  cosy 
cottage  home  or  the  elegant  mansion,  ’to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  small  purse  and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  rich,  lasting,  pro¬ 
tecting  effect  of  a  first-class  paint  caused 
the  manufacture  of  Carrara  Paint,  and 
it  is  the  best  paint  for  house,  barn  or 
fence;  for  interior  or  exterior  work  it  has 
no  equal.  It  is  smoother,  covers  more 
surface,  brightens  and  preserves  colors,  is 
used  on  wood,  iron,  tin,  brick,  stone  or 
tile  and  never  cracks,  peels,  blisters  or 
chalks;  it  does  not  fade;  it  outlasts  the 
best  white  lead  or  any  mixed  paint  and 
it  covers  so  much  more  surface  to  the 
gallon  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  first  cost 
than  most  cheap  paints.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  large  users  of  Carrara 
Paint: 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.;  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company;  Chicago  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany;  Central  Union  Telephone  Company; 
Field  Museum,  Chicago;  Kenwood  Club, 
Chicago;  Cincinnati  Southern;  C.  &  fi.  I. 
R.  R.  Co.;  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. ; 
Wellington  Hotel,  Chicago. 

From  railroad  box  car  to  elegantly  fur¬ 
nished  general  offices  of  the  great  rail¬ 
ways;  from  race  track  fences  and  stables 
to  fancy  club  house;  from  plain  brick 
wralls  and  stone  fences  to  tin  roofs  and  in¬ 
terior  finish  of  stately  hotels;  from  coun¬ 
try  barn  or  hay  shed  or  cheap  outbuilding 
to  farm  residence;  suburban  home  or 
luxurious  city  residence,  Carrara  is  used 
because  it  lasts  longer,  never  fades,  never 
cracks,  never  blisters,  never  peels,  covers 
more  surface  than  the  highest  priced 
paints,  and  costs  less  than  the  cheap  mixed 
paints  that  injure  instead  of  protect. 
There  is  but  one  Carrara.  It  is  made  by 
the  Carrara  Paint  Agency.  General  Of¬ 
fices,  519  Carrara  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  anyone  having  a  house  to  paint  should 
send  for  50  sample  colors,  free,  of  this 
great  paint  that  has  stood  the  most  rigid 
test  for  25  years,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  only  paint  ever  manufactured 
that  is  backed  by  a  positive  guarantee  in 
every  case.  Write  to-day  and  save  half 
your  paint  bills  in  the  future. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KING  HARNESS  COm  „ 
610  Church  St.,  Oweg#,  «•  *• 


|»*l 


STRENGTH 

Twenty-five  years  ago  in  acquainting  jewelers  with  the 
strength  of  the  Jas.  Boss  Stiffened  Gold  Watch  Cases, 
an  enterprising  salesman  used  the  method  hereshown. 

Jas.  Boss  Cases  are  still  the  strongest  cases  made.  As 
good  as  solid  gold  in  appearance.  Better  than  gold  in 
wearing  quality.  Less  than  solid  gold  in  cost.  In  a 

MS.  BOSS 

sToe£d  Watch  Case 

there  is  a  layer  of  very  hard  composition  between  an 
inside  and  outside  layer  of  solid  gold  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  case,  and  adding  greatly  to  its  strength. 

BOSS  Cases  are  guaranteed  to  wear  for  25  years;  are 
recognized  as  the  standard,  and  sold  as  such  by  ull 
jewelers.  Write  us  for  a  booklet. 

p  The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company,  Philadelphia. 

By  This  Mark  You  Know  Them 
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The  Reformation  of  a  House. 

“The  best  girl  you  ever  hired?  Well, 
1  knew  she  was  just  the  one  for  you, 
and  it’s  a  good  place  for  her,  too.  I’m 
always  glad  when  I  can  bring  folks  to¬ 
gether  that  has  need  of  one  another.  It 
makes  me  think  of  the  time  we  reformed 
the  Curtis  house. 

“Yes,  houses  can  get  bad  names  by 
going  in  bad  company,  just  the  same  as 
folks.  The  Curtis  house  made  me  think 
of  a  young  man  of  good  family,  that’s 
gone  to  the  bad,  but  really  has  lots  of 
good  in  him,  if  he’d  just  turn  round  and 
be  respectable.  But  in  such  cases  de¬ 
cent  folks  generally  care  too  much  for 
their  own  reputation  to  do  anything 
about  it.  That’s  how  it  was  with  the 
Curtis  house.  There’d  been  some  pretty 
bad  goings  on  in  it,  and  nobody  that  was 
anybody  wanted  to  live  there,  even  if  it 
was  a  real  nice  house,  for  them  days. 

“When  it  was  built,  the  Curtis  family 
lived  there  and  it  was  full  of  lively 
young  people,  and  it  did  make  me  feel 
bad  to  see  it  empty  and  all  closed  up 
and  going  to  rack  and  ruin.  It  was 
across  the  fields  from  our  house  and  in 
plain  sight,  and  every  time  I  looked  over 
there  I’d  wish  I  could  do  something 
about  it.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  if  you 
want  something  for  a  long  time  it  will 
generally  come  to  you  after  awhile?  I’ve 
noticed  it  a  good  many  times.  Well,  that 
was  the  way  it  was  about  the  Curtis 
house. 

“It  was  one  Monday  morning,  I  re¬ 
member.  and  I  was  doing  my  washing, 
that  it  kept  running  through  my  head 
about  the  house.  I  was  worrying  about 
the  three  Joslyn  girls,  too.  You  know, 
when  you  get  to  worrying  you  generally 
have  two  or  three  things  on  hand,  and 
so  you  can  go  from  one  to  the  other. 
Sophia  had  been  over  that  morning  to 
tell  me  that  she  and  the  twins  had  about 
decided  to  go  into  the  factory  to  work. 
‘You  and  mother  have  fought  against  it, 
I  know,’  she  says,  ‘but  something’s  got 
to  be  done.  There’s  a  big  family  of  us 
and  we’re  as  poor  as  Job’s  cat,  and 
there’s  just  nothing  else  for  us  to  do.’  I 
could  see  there  was  truth  in  what  she 
said,  but  it  did  make  me  feel  awful.  I 
thought  the  world  of  them  three  girls, 
and  I  had  a  feeling  they  was  made  for 
something  better  than  the  factory. 

“While  I  was  thinking  about  these 
things,  Deacon  Greer  went  by  and  I  see 
he  had  a  letter  for  me,  so  I  run  out  to 
get  it.  It  was  from  Dr.  Burrell,  she  that 
was  Emily  Turner.  We’d  been  school¬ 
mates  and  she  always  spent  her  vaca¬ 
tions  with  me.  It  was  July,  then,  and 
I’d  been  expecting  to  hear  from  her.  The 
only  thing  I  remember  in  her  letter  was 
this:  ‘I’m  coming  out  Wednesday  for 
my  two  weeks.  Dr.  Gaynor  will  take  my 
patients.  There  are  two  of  them  that  I 
feel  very  anxious  about.  They  have 
melancholia,  are  rich  as  Croesus,  and  I 
can’t  seem  to  do  what  I  want  to  for 
them.  How  I’d  like  to  bring  them  with 
me.  1  believe  you  would  cheer  them  up.’ 

“I  forgot  to  read  the  rest  of  the  let¬ 
ter,  I  was  so  excited.  I  could  see,  just 
as  plain,  how  the  reforming  of  the  Cur¬ 
tis  house,  the  keeping  the  Joslyn  girls 
out  of  the  factory,  and  the  curing  of  Dr. 
Burrell’s  patients,  all  went  together. 

“I  left  the  washing  just  as  it  was  and 
harnessed  old  Dick  into  the  buggy,  and 
then  I  got  into  another  dress,  locked  the 
house,  and  started.  I  was  thinking  so 
hard  I  don’t  believe  I’d  know  it  if  I’d 
met  my  best  friend.  First,  I  went  to  the 
Joslyns’.  Sophie  was  just  starting  out 
to  make  her  application  for  a  place  in 
the  factory,  so  I  was  just  in  the  nick  of 
time. 

“  ‘Sophie,’  I  says,  ‘if  you  and  the  twins 
could  keep  out  of  the  factory,  would  you 
be  willing  to  live  in  the  Curtis  place?’ 

“She  looked  at  me  surprised  for  a 
minute,  then  her  face  lighted  up.  ‘Aunt 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Asenath,’  she  says,  ‘I  see  you  have  got 
something  on  your  mind,  and  if  you 
wanted  us  to  live  in  Mr.  Snell’s  old 
empty  piggery,  why,  we’d  do  it.’ 

“  ‘That’s  settled,  then,’  I  says.  ‘Now 
I’d  like  to  have  you  three  come  over  to 
my  house  at  one  o’clock.  Wear  your 
worst  clothes,  and  bring  a  broom 
apiece.’  And  then  I  drove  on,  feeling 
pretty  good.  You  can’t  help  being 
pleased  when  folks  show  right  out  that 
they  think  a  lot  of  you. 

“I  found  Dr.  Norton — he  had  the  let¬ 
ting  of  the  place —  and  I  says  to  him: 
‘How  much  will  you  give  me  if  I’ll  re¬ 
form  the  Curtis  place,  so  decent  folks 
will  be  glad  to  live  in  it?’ 

“He  answered  just  as  prompt:  ‘I’ll 
give  you  three  months’  rent,  Aunt  Asen¬ 
ath,’  and  he  handed  me  the  keys. 

“  ‘And  can  I  use  my  own  judgment 
about  destroying  any  old  trash  I  find 
there?’  He  said  I  might,  and  so  I  start¬ 
ed  on  again. 

“I  went  to  the  depot  and  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  Dr.  Burrell.  ‘Don’t  come  till 
Thursday,  on  the  2.35  train,’  I  says,  ‘and 
bring  the  two  melancholy  patients  with 
you.’ 

“After  I’d  sent  that  message  I  felt  as 
if  I’d  really  begun  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing,  and -I  did  my  other  errands  as 
quick  as  I  could. 

“I  went  to  the  furniture  store  and  or¬ 
dered  four  cheap  but  comfortable  beds 
and  mattresses  to  be  sent  out,  and  some 
other  furniture — not  very  much,  because 
I  had  a  good  many  things  I  could  spare 
for  awhile.  Then  I  found  a  man  to  haul 
a  load  of  our  wood  over  and  saw  and 
split  it  up,  and  I  went  to  the  hardware 
store  and  told  ’em  to  send  a  man  over 
right  away  to  see  if  the  hydraulic  ram 
that  supplied  the  house  with  water  was 
in  running  order.  I  waited  till  the  man 
started,  too,  because  I  knew  we’d  want 
water  and  plenty  of  it,  to  clean  the 
place,  after  all  the  villainy  there’d  been 
there.  It  was  11  o’clock  when  I  come 
home,  and  I  got  my  washing  out  of  the 
way  in  a  hurry,  and  cobbled  up  some 
kind  of  a  dinner.  When  John  came  in 
he  looked  at  the  table  kinder  surprised 
like.  ‘Well,’  he  says,  ‘what  great  scheme 
have  you  got  on  hand  now,  Asenath? 
You  never  have  this  kind  of  a  dinner 
unless  something  is  going  to  happen.’ 

“Some  men  would  have  said  that  so’s 
to  make  a  woman  real  mad,  but  that 
wa’n’t  John’s  way,  and  even  if  it  had 
been  I  knew  by  that  time  that  ’twa’n’t 
no  use  for  married  folks  to  fly  out  at 
every  little  thing. 

“Well,  when  I  told  him  what  was  up, 
he  give  a  big  sigh  and  looked  so  dole¬ 
ful  that  I  asked  him  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

“  ‘Matter!’  he  says,  ‘why,  there’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  more  fun  at  the  old  Curtis 
house  this  afternoon  than  a  circus  and 
county  fair  put  together,  and  here  I’ve 
got  to  be  down  in  the  medder  making 
hay.’  He  really  did  feel  bad  not  to  be  in 
the  fun.  You  see,  he  knew  the  Joslyn 
girls,  and  I  believe  you  said  you  never 
see  ’em. 

“They  was  on  hand  prompt  at  one 
o’clock  and  we  started  across  ihe  fields 
for  the  Curtis  house.  Anyone  might  'a’ 
thought  we  was  a  company  of  witches, 
seeing  we  all  carried  brooms.  Besides 
them  we  had  a  couple  of  water  pails, 
some  cleaning  cloths  and  dusters. 

“We  come  to  the  house,  and  I  unlock¬ 
ed  the  side  door  and  we  went  in.  It  al¬ 
ways  gives  you  a  kinder  creepy  feeling 
to  go  into  an  empty  house  like  that.  It 
seems  like  a  dead  thing,  somehow.  But 
I  can  tell  you  it  wa’n’t  dead  long.  We 
opened  all  the  doors  and  windows,  so’s 
to  get  rid  of  that  old  musty  smell,  and 
then  we  went  up  to  the  attic.  ‘We’ll 
begin  at  the  top,’  I  says,  ‘and  work 
down.’ 

“There  was  considerable  old  rubbish 
— broken  chairs,  old  papers  and  boxes 
and  empty  bottles  and  pieces  of  old  iron 
It  wa’n’t  long  before  we  had  a  bonfire 
started  in  the  backyard,  and  we  piled 


up  the  bottles  and  old  iron  for  the  junk¬ 
man. 

“Oh,  but  we  did  have  a  good  time! 
When  you  get  four  capable  women  that 
likes  to  work,  and  likes  each  other, 
started  on  a  job  of  that  kind  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  good  time  and  things  are 
bound  to  move,  and  it’s  lots  of  fun  to 
see  ’em  move. 

“At  first  the  Joslyn  girls  was  kinder 
quiet,  being  in  a  strange  place,  so,  but 
before  long  they  was  singing  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  it  did  seem  as  if  the  evil  spir¬ 
its  that  was  haunting  the  place  just  had 
to  get  out,  because  they  couldn’t  stand 
that  pure  and  innocent  happiness.  You 
see  the  Joslyn  girls  was  dredful  jolly 
and  full  of  life.  There  wa’n’t  a  thing 
coarse  or  vulgar  about  ’em,  but  they  did 
love  to  train  and  carry  on  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  I 
wanted  to  keep  ’em  out  of  the  factory. 
I  knew  if  they  went  there,  they’d  grow 
loud  and  slangy  and  just  a  little  coarse, 
and  I  couldn’t  bear  to  see  it.  But  their 
loveliness  and  training  was  just  what 
was  needed  to  cure  Dr.  Burrell’s  melan¬ 
choly  patients,  and  I  knew  it. 

“I  can’t  go  into  all  the  particulars,  but 
it’s  enough  to  say  that  we  had  an  awful 
good  time,  and  by  Thursday  noon  the 
house  was  sweet  and  clean,  from  garret 
to  cellar,  and  it  was  furnished — kinder 
scanty,  to  be  sure,  but  so  anybody  could 
be  comfortable  there,  and  there  was 
some  good  wholesome  food  in  the  pan¬ 
try,  too.  The  girls  was  wonderful  good 
cooks. 

“We  was  waiting  for  Dr.  Burrell  and 
her  patients  to  come,  and  i  was  giving 
the  girls  some  final  instructions.  ‘Now,' 
I  says,  ‘it  an  depends  on  you  whether 
Dr.  Burrell’s  patients  get  cured  and  the 
house  gets  reformed  and  you  keep  out 
of  the  factory.  What  you  must  do  is  to 
act  just  as  ridiculous,  and  train  and 
carry  on  just  as  hard,  as  you  can.  You 
must  chase  each  other  around,  and  have 
pillow  fights,  and  laugh  just  as  hearty 
as  you  know  how,  and  tell  all  the  funny 
stories  you  can  think  up.  And  here  they 
come  now,’  I  says,  for  I  see  John  driv¬ 
ing  in  at  the  gate  with  Emily  and  her 
two  patients. 

“When  I  see  them  well-dressed  wom¬ 
en’s  woe-begone  faces,  I  begun  to  be 
kinder  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  girls 
would  be  able  to  ever  make  ’em  smile, 
and  I’ll  admit  that  as  John  and  I  jogged 
home  around  by  the  road  I  did  feel  a 
little  bit  tired  and  discouraged. 

“But,  land!  I  had  no  need  to  have  wor¬ 
ried.  Why,  the  very  next  day  Dr.  Bur¬ 
rell  came  over  to  see  me.  ‘Actually, 
Asenath,’  she  says,  ‘after  those  frisky 
girls  had  helped  the  patients  to  bed,  I 
heard  both  Mrs.  Atwater  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
thell  laugh  softly  to  themselves.  I’ll 
have  a  sanitarium  here  through  the 
Summer.  It  will  make  my  fortune.’ 

“She  went  back  to  the  city  when  her 
fortnight  was  up,  but  the  two  patients 
stayed  till  the  middle  of  October.  Not 
that  they  needed  to,  for  they  was  all 
cured  in  less  than  a  month,  but  they 
liked  the  place,  and  they  had  all  their 
friends  and  relatives  come  out  and  visit 
’em,  and  they  paid  the  girls  high-priced 
board. 

“Well,  when  October  come,  Mrs.  Cor- 
thell  took  Sophie  to  the  city  with  her 
for  a  companion,  and  they  traveled  down 
South  that  Winter.  Sophie  had  a  good 
deal  of  musical  talent,  and  Mrs.  Corthell 
gave  her  advantages  and  had  her  voice 
cultivated,  so  now  she  is  leading  soprano 
in  a  big  city  church.  Mrs.  Corthell 
thinks  the  world  of  her,  and  would 
adopt  her  if  she  hadn’t  got  a  father  and 
mother  already. 

“The  twins  went  with  Dr.  Burrell  and 
took  a  course  at  the  hospital  and  got  to 
be  trained  nurses,  and  good  ones,  too. 
Emily  wanted  to  hire  the  Curtis  place 
the  next  Summer,  but  long  before  that 
it  was  sold  to  a  rich  man — and  good,  re¬ 
spectable  folks  have  lived  there  ever 
ever  since. 

“Yes,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it’s 
lots  of  satisfaction  to  bring  folks  to¬ 
gether  that  has  need  of  one  another, 
and  I  s’pose  there’s  just  the  right  place 
for  everybody  if  only  you  could  find  it.” 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


TRY  GRAIN-0 !  TRY  GRAIN-0 1 

Ask  your  Grocer  to-day  to  show  you  a  package  of 
GKAIN-O,  the  new  food  drink  that  takes  the  place 
of  coffee.  The  children  may  drink  It  without  Injury 
as  well  as  the  adult.  All  who  try  It,  like  It.  GRATN-0 
has  that  rich  seal  brown  of  Mocha  or  Java,  hut  it  Is 
made  from  pure  grains,  and  the  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  It  without  distress.  the  price  of  coffee 
16c.  and  36c.  per  package.  Bold  by  all  grocers 


At  one 
HALF  THE  COST 

Lion  Coffee 

has  better  strength  and 
flavor  than  many  so-call¬ 
ed  "fancy”  brands. 

Bulk  coffee  at  the  same 
price  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Lion  in  quality. 

In  i  lb.  air  tight, 
sealed  packages. 


M)  WURLITZER 


Brass  Band 

INSTRUMENTS,  DRUMS,  ETC. 

Reduced  Prices.  Don’t  bur  untilyou  see 
new  80-pp.  Oat.  B.  MAILED  FREE. 
The  Rudolph  Wurllteer  Co., 

178  K.  4th  8*.,  CI8CI8JUTI,  0. 


Banner  Lye 

The  best  help  in  cleaning  household 
and  farm  utensils. 

Makes  pure  soap  without  boiling. 


A  Farm  for  You 

California 

The  Santa  Fe  will  take  you  there 
any  day  in  September  or  October 
for  only  $33  from  Chicago,  or  $25 
from  Kansas  City. 

Corresponding  rates  from  East  generally 
— tickets  good  in  tourist  sleepers  or  chair 
cars — enjoyable  ride  on  the  shortest, 
quickest,  pleasantest  line. 

Also  one  fare,  plus  $2,  round  trip  to  Great 
Southwest,  first  and  third  Tuesdays, 
August,  September,  October. 

Exceptional  opportunities  for  homeseek- 
ers  m  magnificent  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
California.  Money-making  investments. 
Write  to  Geo.  C.  Dillard,  Gen.  Agt. 
Santa  Fe,  377  Broadway,  New  York, 
for  California  land  folders. 

Cheap  Excursions 


A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  RAIL. 

A  bright  and  amusing  little  story  told 
in  a  way  that  will  interest  everyone  who 
believes  the  course  of  true  love  can 
sometime  run  smooth  ;  handsomely  il¬ 
lustrated  and  beautifully  bound.  The 
booklet  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  who 
will  mail  two  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
the  cost  of  postage.  Address  T.  W.  Lee, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  New  York  City. 


THE 

THOUSAND 

ISLANDS 

There  may  he  somewhere  on  the 
earth  a  more  delightful  region 
than  that  of  the  Thousand  Islands, 
hut  if  there  is,  it  has  not  been  dis¬ 
covered.  It  is  the  Venice  of 
America,  hut  also  has  good  hotels 
that  can  be  kept  warm  if  there 
shall  happen  to  be  a  cold  rainy 
evening.  It  is  as  fine  as  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  with  2,000  picturesque 
Islands  scattered  along  the  25 
miles  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rivers  in  the  world.  You  can  find 
out  a  great  deal  regarding  it  in 
No.  10  of  the  "Four-Track  Series,” 
"The  Thousand  Islands.”  Copy 
will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  a  two-cent  stamp  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  New  York  Central  &  Hud¬ 
son  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  Y’ork. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE8. 

New  York,  Auq.  23,  1902. 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  to  arrive....  —  @  77% 


No  1,  Northern  N.  Y.,  spot..  —  @  81% 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba .  —  @  88% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @66 

Oats,  No.  2,  white  .  —  @63 

Rye.  No.  2,  Western .  —  @  63% 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu . 2  22%@2  25 

Boor  to  good  . 1  70  @2  20 

Medium,  choice  . 1  97%@2  00 

Poor  to  good  . 1  45  @1  95 

Pea,  choice  . 1  95  @1  97% 

Poor  to  good  . 1  45  @1  90 

Red  kidney,  choice  .  —  @2  70 

Poor  to  good  . 1  90  @2  65 

White  kidney,  choice  . 2  15  @2  20 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75  @2  10 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice  . 1  60  @1  65 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  20  @2  25 

Lima,  California  . 2  75  @2  80 

Imported,  Giants  . 1  90  @1  95 

Marrow,  round  .  —  @2  00 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  spot .  — @18  60 

Middlings  .  —  @20  50 

Unsound  wheat  .  70  @  75 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @27  50 

Corn  cake  .  —  @26  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  old . 1  00  @1  05 

No.  1,  new  .  —  v@  90 

No.  2,  old  .  90  @  95 

No.  2,  new  .  —  @80 

No.  3,  old  .  80  @  85 

No.  3,  new  .  —  @70 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  @  80 

Clover  .  50  @  70 

No  grade  .  —  @  50 

Salt  .  40  @  50 

Straw,  rye  .  65  @  75 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  lb .  —  @  19 

Firsts  .  18  @  18% 

Seconds  .  16%@  17% 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  16 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy...  18  @  18% 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  17  @  17% 

Tubs,  seconds  .  16  @  16% 

Tubs,  thirds  .  15  @  15% 

Tins,  etc .  15  @  18 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  firsts.  16%@  17 

Fair  to  good  .  15%@  16 

Lower  grades  .  14  @  15 

W’n  factory,  June  make,  fancy  16  @  16% 

Current  make,  firsts .  15  @  15% 

Current  make,  seconds .  14  @  14% 

Thirds  .  13  @  13% 

Renovated,  fancy  .  17  @  17% 

Common  to  prime  .  15  @  16% 

Packing  stock  .  12%@  14 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  fey  —  @  10 

Small,  colored,  choice .  —  @  9% 

Small,  col’d,  fair  to  good .  9  @  9% 

Small,  white,  fancy  .  —  @  10 

Small,  white,  choice .  —  @  9% 

Small,  white,  fair  to  good....  9  @  9% 

Large,  colored,  fancy .  9%@  9% 

Large,  colored,  choice .  —  @  9% 

Large,  white,  fancy .  9%@  9% 

Large,  white,  choice .  —  @  9% 

Large,  fair  to  good .  9  @  9% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  7%@  8 

Part  skims,  prime  .  7  @  7% 

Fair  to  good  .  5%@  6% 

Common  .  2%@  3 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh  gath’d,  firsts,  doz..  —  @20 
Fair  to  good  .  19  @  19% 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  selected,  fancy .  21  @  21% 

Fresh  gath’d,  av’ge  prime —  20  @  20% 

State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good..  18  @  19% 

W’n,  north’ly  sections,  fancy.  —  @19 

Good  to  choice  .  17%@  18 

Squabs,  prime,  l’ge,  white,  doz  —  @2  25 

Ungraded  .  14  @  17 

Southerly  sections,  graded....  16  @  17 

Uncandled  .  16  @  18 

Ungraded.  best  .  16  @  16% 

Poor  to  fair  .  13%@  15% 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime .  —  @  15% 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  doz _  12  @  15 

Checks,  dozen .  10  @  13 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Spring  chickens,  W’n,  large,  lb  —  @  13% 
Small,  South’n  and  Southw’n  —  @  13% 

Fowls,  lb .  —  @  13% 

Roosters,  old,  lb .  —  @9% 

Turkeys.  lb .  —  @  12 

Ducks.  W’n,  pair .  70  @  80 

South’n  and  Southw’n,  pair..  40  @  50 

Geese,  W’n,  pair  . 1  12  @1  25 

South’n  and  Southw’n,  pair..  75  @  90 
Live  pigeons,  pair  .  15  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-pkd,  fey.  23  @  25 

Spring,  av’ge  grades,  lb .  18  @  20 

W’n,  old  hens,  av’ge  best .  —  @  15 

W’n,  old  toms,  av’ge  best .  —  @  15 

Poor  to  fair  .  8  @  12 

Chickens,  Phila.,  fancy  .  18  @  20 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes .  15  @  16 

Pa.,  fancy,  lb .  —  @  15 

Pa.,  fair  to  good .  12  @  14 

W’n,  dry-picked,  fancy .  —  @  14 

W’n,  scalded,  fancy  .  13  @  13% 

W’n,  ordinary  .  11  @  12% 

Southern,  lb .  11  @  12 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-pkd,  av.  best.  —  @  13% 

W’n,  scalded,  av.  best .  —  @  13% 

Southwestern,  lb .  13  @  13% 

W’n,  poor  to  fair,  lb .  11  @  13 

Old  roosters,  lb .  —  @  9% 

Spring  ducks,  East’n  and  L.  I.  —  @  17 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  lb .  —  @  15 

Mixed,  dozen  .  —  @2  00 

Dark,  dozen  . 1  25  @1  50 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  lb .  26  @  28 

Prime,  lb .  24  @  25 

Poor  to  medium,  lb .  21  @  23 

N.  Y.  State,  1900,  lb .  18  @  20 

Olds,  lb .  7  @  10 

German,  crop  1901.  lb .  32  @  40 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1901,  fey...  11%@  12 

Evaporated,  1901,  choice .  U  @  11% 

Evaporated,  1901,  prime .  10%@  lO-;* 

Evaporated,  1901,  poor  to  g’d.  8  @  10 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio 

&  Michigan,  quarters .  5  @  6 

Sun-dried,  1901,  W’n,  qrs .  5  @  5% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Va.,  qrs .  4  @  4% 

Sun-dried,  1901,  Tennessee, 
coarse  cut  .  3%@  4 


Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  lbs..l  50  @1  90 
Raspberries,  sun-dried,  1902,  lb.  20  @  21 

Huckleberries,  1902,  lb .  15  @  16 

Blackberries,  1902,  lb .  —  @  7% 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  Alexander,  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Twenty-ounce,  bbl . 1  75  @2  75 

Gravenstein,  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Duchess  of  O.,  bbl . 1  75  @3  00 

Strawberry,  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Codling,  bbl . 1  10  @2  25 

Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Nyack  Pippin,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Orange  Pippin,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Red  Astrachan,  bbl . 1  25  @2  25 

Open  head  bbls.,  as  to  kind..l  00  @2  00 

Windfalls,  bbl .  75  @1  25 

Pears,  Southern,  Kieffer,  bbl..l  00  @1  50 

Bartlett,  bbl . 2  00  @3  25 

Seckel,  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

Catherine,  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Bell,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Watermelon,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Common  cooking,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Peaches,  Md.  and  Del.,  carrier.  75  @1  25 
Md.  and  Del.,  yellow, fey,  bkt  75  @1  00 
Md.  and  Del.,  yellow,  plain, 
basket  .  60  @  70 


Md.  and  Del.,  red  and  white, 

fancy,  basket  .  65  @  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  red  and  white, 

plain,  basket  .  50  @  60 

Md.  and  Del.,  common,  basket  30  @  40 

W’n  Md.,  carrier .  75  @1  25 

Jersey,  basket  .  35  @  75 

Up-river,  basket  .  30  @  60 

Plums,  prime,  8-lb  basket .  15  @  20 

Grapes,  N.  C.,  Niagara,  case...l  00  @1  25 

N.  C.,  Del.,  case .  60  @1  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  black,  case _  75  @  90 

Md.  and  Del.,  black,  8-lb  bkt.  15  @  20 

Up-river,  Champion,  case .  50  @  75 

Huckleberries,  Mountain,  blue.  5  @  8 

Jersey,  quart  .  4  @  7 

Del.  and  Md.,  quart .  4  @  6 

Blackberries,  Up-river,  quart..  6  @  10 

Jersey,  quart  .  6  @  9 

Muskmelons,  Md.  and  Del.,  case  40  @1  00 
Md.  and  Del.,  %-bbl  basket..  35  @  75 

Baltimore,  fancy,  case . 1  25  @2  25 

Baltimore,  fancy,  basket .  75  @1  25 

Jersey,  Hackensack  seed,  bbl.  50  @  75 

Jersey,  case  .  25  @  75 

Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  Gem,  cse...2  50  @3  00 

New  Mexican,  Gem,  case . 2  00  @2  50 

Watermelons,  poor  to  fey,  car.75  00@200  00 
Average  100 . 5  00  @  15  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  bbl.... 1  00 

Jersey,  round,  bbl . 1  00 

Jersey,  long,  bbl .  87 

Jersey,  prime,  sack  . 1  00 

Sweets,  So.  Jersey,  bbl . 3  00 

Sweets,  South’n,  yellow,  bbl. 2  00 

Sweets,  South’n,  red,  bbl . 1  50 

Sweets,  yams,  white,  bbl _ 1  50 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  100  bchs  75 
Carrots,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bchs  50 
Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  100.2  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  75 

Celery,  Mich.,  doz  bchs .  10 

Jersey,  doz  bchs .  10 

State,  doz  bchs .  20 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  bbl .  75 

Pickles,  Rockland  Co.,  1,000 . 2  00 

Pickles,  up-river,  1,000 . 2  00 

Pickles,  Jersey,  1,000 . 1  25 

Corn,  Hackensack,  100 .  60 

Other  Jersey,  100 .  50 

Egg  plants,  Jersey,  bbl .  75 

Jersey,  %-bbl  box .  40 

Lettuce,  W’n  N.  Y.,  5-doz  case.  50 

Boston,  5-doz  case .  75 

Lima  beans,  J’y,  Potato,  bag.l  25 

Jersey,  flat,  bag . 

Onions,  Ky„  bbl . 2  00 

Jersey  &  South’n,  white,  bkt  - 

Long  Island,  red,  bbl . 1  75 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . 1  75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  25 

Orange  Co.,  red.  bag . 1  00 

Conn.,  white,  bbl . 2  00 

Conn.,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00 

Conn.,  red.  bbl . 1  25 

Phila.,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00 

Phila.  &  Balt.,  yel.,  bkt .  — 

Okra,  J’y,  %-bbl  basket . 1  00 

Peas,  W’n  N.Y.,  Telephone,  bkt.l  00 
W’n  N.  Y.,  Telephone,  bag...  75 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl .  75 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 1  50 

Radishes,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100 -  50 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  25 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl .  25 

Marrow,  bbl  .  75 

String  beans,  Buffalo,  bkt .  75 

Buffalo,  bag  .  — 

TJp-river,  hajf-bbl  bkt .  75 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  bag .  50 

Tomatoes,  J’y,  Acme,  box .  50 

Jersey,  common,  box .  25 

Turnips,  Russia,  bbl .  50 


@1  25 
@1  12 
@1  00 
@1  10 
@4  00 
@2  50 
@2  00 
@2  25 
@1  00 
@  75 
@2  50 
@2  25 
@  20 
@  40 
@  40 
@1  00 
@3  00 
@3  00 
@2  25 
@1  25 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@  60 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@1  75 
@1  00 
@2  25 
@1  00 
@2  00 
@2  50 
@1  75 
@1  25 
@2  50 
@2  50 
@1  50 
@2  50 
@1  00 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@2  50 
@  75 
@  50 
@  50 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@  75 
@1  00 
@  75 
@  65 
@  40 
@  75 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


“A  Hog  with  a  History”  is  the  O.  I.  C. 
hog  bred  by  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  135  Hog  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  O.  Two  of  these  hogs  weighed 
2.806  pounds.  Write  for  full  information. 

If  you  want  peach  baskets  we  cannot 
advise  you  better  than  to  send  to  Coles  & 
Co.,  112  Warren  St.,  New  York.  They  will 
fill  your  order  promptly  and  to  your  sat¬ 
isfaction. 


The  modern  farmer  can  procure  ma¬ 
chines  that  will  enable  him  to  turn  his  corn 
into  beef  and  still  nave  the  corn  left  to 
sell.  No  better  feed  can  be  found  for  fat¬ 
tening  stock  than  shredded  corn  fodder,  as 
has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  last  few  years.  And  the 
“money  makers”  are  the  machines  that  en¬ 
able  the  farmer  quickly  and  economically 
to  prepare  this  corn  fodder.  The  “Ideal 
Line”of  corn  machines  manufactured  by 
the  Deering  Harvester  Co.,  of  Chicago,  are 
the  best  and  most  reliable  “money  makers.” 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  fertilizer  painplil 
let  issued  by  the  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  of 
Middletown  Conn.  This  is  a  trustworthy 
house,  and  has  a  reputation  in  the  farming 
communities  for  putting  out  a  reliable  fer¬ 
tilizer  which  does  good  work  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Clark  used  “Hubbard’s”  brands  to 
produce  his  phenomenal  grass  yields.  The 
pamphlet  will  be  sent  free  to  any  reader 
asking  for  it. 

The  Hercules  and  Alligator  presses  made 
by  J.  A.  Spencer,  Dwight,  111.,  are  box 
presses,  and  every  man  thoroughly  posted 
in  the  baling  business  knows  that  there  is 
a  great  saving  in  the  draft  on  the  team  in 
a  box  press  as  compared  with  the  per¬ 
petual  style.  Readers  who  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  hay  baling  business  this  Fall 
should  not  fail  to  send  to  Mr.  Spencer  for 
his  catalogue  and  investigate  his  presses 
before  placing  their  order. 


Poultry  Architecture,  by  G.  B.  Fiske; 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York;  130  pages;  100 
illustrations;  50  cents,  postpaid.  This  book 
is  intended  to  answer  a  large  number  of 
questions  in  the  minds  of  practical  poul- 
trymen,  amateurs,  and  those  thinking  of 
going  into  the  business,  a  careful  study  of 
it,  in  connection  with  one  s  surroundings 
and  needs,  may  avoid  annoying  and  cosily 
mistakes  in  building  poultry  houses. 

Cow  and  Pump.— The  Jersey  Bulletin 
prints  the  following: 

In  conversation  with  the  proprietor  of 
a  big  city  milk  depot,  we  asked  him  what 
kind  of  cows  were  kept  by  a  certain 
farmer  who  furnished  him  with  milk,  to 
which  he  replied: 

“Oh,  a  few  Jerseys,  a  few  scrubs,  a  few 
Holsteins,  and  a  pump.” 

“What  kind  of  milk  does  lie  bring  you?" 

“Well,  it’s  pretty  fair,  considering  the 
Holsteins  and  other  water.  But  imagine 
it,  if  you  can,  by  the  time  I  get  through 
with  it.  We  have  a  hydrant.” 

This  reminds  us  of  Colonel  Perry’s  story 
about  attending  a  convention  of  milk  men 
which  was  opened  by  singing  that  familiar 
hymn,  “Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River.” 

Our  market  being  so  near  Boston  tends 
to  keep  the  price  as  near  the  top  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  I  presume  we  are  subject  to  the 
same  evil  that  all  producers  have  to  en¬ 
counter.  viz.,  the  monied  combine  of  the 
large  cities.  This  year  the  producers  are 
getting  more  for  their  milk  than  usual, 
but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high  price  of  grain,  which  ought 
to  teach  our  eastern  farmers  a  lesson,  not 
to  put  all  the  profit  into  the  pocket  of 
their  Weslern  brother,  but  raise  their  own 
grain  and  keep  the  money  where  it  be¬ 
longs— on  the  farm.  Pastures  are  better 
than  they  usually  are  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  owing  to  the  very  wet  season, 
which  makes  the  supply  fully  up  to,  if  not 
more,  than  that  of  former  years.  More 
silos  are  being  erected  this  year  than  ever 
before,  and  this,  we  think,  will  help  to 
solve  the  problem  of  how  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  milk  at  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  expense.  f.  r.  h. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

“Burning  the  candle  at  both  ends.”  is  that  what 
you  are  doing,  if  you  lie  awake  nights  and  worry 
without  cause.  Set  your  system  right,  with  Dr.  I). 
Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge.  Adv. 


■<$ 


SPAVIN  CURE 


Can  Be  Applied  During  the  Hottest  Weather. 

NOTE  OUR  CLAIM:— “IT  IS  INFALLIBLE.” 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  as  to 
this  point.  It  makes  no  dillerence  how  long  stand¬ 
ing,  what  the  condition,  or  if  all  other  known  treat¬ 
ment  has  failed,  this  remedy  will  positively  effect  a 
cure.  This  statement  will  appear  absurd  to  the 
sceptic,  but  it  is  absolute  and  inviolable  truih,and 
we  put  it  in  no  stronger  words  than  facts,  actual  ex¬ 
perience— results— conUrm  It  contains  the  great  es¬ 
sential  principle  to  promote  the  complex  process  of 
absorption.  It  will  raise  a  scurf  or  mild  blister,  but 
it  is  not  by  blistering  a  cure  is  effected.  The  great 
potency  of  ‘  Save-the-Horse”  lies  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  penetrating  absorptive  power.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  tue  injury  or  disease,  produces  a 
physiological  change,  absorbing  all  Inflammatory 
exudate  or  deposit,  stimulating  and  diffusing  vital¬ 
ity  and  strength  to  the  tissues  and  ligaments,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  part.  Can 
be  applied  during  the  hottest  weather. 

POSITIVELY  AND  "PERMANENTLY  CURES 
Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone.  Curb,  Thorough- 
pin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind 
Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$3.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
solely  to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully. 

The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable  ex¬ 
cept  in  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  oovers  effective¬ 
ness  of  one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists’  and  dealers’  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — Position  as  manager  of 

poultry  plant,  12  years  experience.  Address 

EXPERT,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


For  Sale. — One  one-horse  Tread  Power, 
old  style,  price  $10.  One  two-horse,  double-geared, 
level  tread  power,  with  speed  regulator,  HeebnerA 
Sons’ make.  Price.  $5U.  Address 
8.  H.  MUSSELMAN,  Blue  Ball,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa 


l||f  —  -a—  -J— To  emnlov  men  and  women  on 
W  Olllctl  salary  to  sell  our  POWDER. 
No  Roaches,  Moths,  Ants,  Water  or  Bedbugs, 
Fleas  or  Vermin  can  exist  where  It  Is  used. 
Housekeepers,  Merchants,  Farmers,  Poultry- 
men,  Dog,  Cat  and  Pigeon  Fanciers,  Restau¬ 
rants,  Hotels  and  Florists  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  It.  Every  can  Guaranteed.  Large  can 
will  be  sent,  charges  paid,  on  receipt  of  35  cents; 
three  cans  for  $1 .  Send  Post  Office  Order. 

BEARS  POWDER  CO.,  Box  .T,  Dalton,  Pa. 


Oldest  Commission  ^SUTbS; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

G  Consignments  of  Prime  Goods  Wanted. 

Apples,  Pears.  Peaches,  Plums, Tomatoes,  Potatoes. 
;Melons.  etc.  Fair  treatment.  Write  for 
packing  and  shipping  information. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  NewYork. 


Own  Your  ^ 
Own  Scales  and 
SAVE 

MONEY.  figS 


jSHAMTOM 


fjraara 


Weigh  the  Scale 
Question  Well 
Before  You 
BUY 


We 
give 
you  so 
days’  free 
trial  in  which 
to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  Osgood  Scale. 
They  have  stood  this  test 
for  85  years  and  never  a 
scale  returned.  This  is  a 
bonallde  offer,  if  your 
dealer  will  not  quote 
on  an  Osgood,  write 
to  us  for  catalogue. 
(WOOOD  8CAI.K  ( O. 
10.1  Central  Street. 
Illnghamton,  5.Y. 


MACHINERY 


bBeat  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue 

BfiOMER  &  B0SCHERY 
PRESS  CO., 

West  Water  8t.f 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


.ound,  of  Any  Size,  and  all 
Machinery  Needed. 

G.  D.  harder,  CobleskiH,  N.  y. 


A  Liberal  Proposition. 

Tlirice-a-Week  World  and  |  <&f  gR 
The  Rural  New-  V  orker  )  A  year 

One  of  our  special  offers  la  the  Thrice-a-Week 
World  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  combined 
for  $1.65  a  year.  By  this  arrangement  you  are 
sure  to  obtain  all  the  news  of  the  day,  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  special  interest  to  the  farm  and  home 
at  the  same  time.  The  Thrlce-a-Week  World  Is  a 
clean,  reliable  newspaper,  and  the  lew  figure  at 
which  it  Is  offered,  in  conjunction  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  should  make  the  combination  un¬ 
usually  attractive. 


Shropshire  Ham  and  Ewe  Lambs, eligible  to  register 
°  Prices  right.  Also  Berkshire,  C.  White  and  P. 
China  pigs,  4  mos.  old.  W.  A.  LOTHER8,  Lack,  Pa. 


Jacks  for  Sale. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


=  NO  SPAVINS  = 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  sod  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No,  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  in  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  If  It  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge  ,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


HOMOLOGICAL  BLACK  SHEEP.— On 
this  page  Mr.  Stubenrauch  says:  “We  have 
too  many  sorry  varieties  now.”  This  is 
worth  remembering  by  all  fruit  planters 
and  nurserymen.  There  is  no  harm  in  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  all  kinds  of  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  varieties,  but  for  commercial 
planting  only  those  of  known  merit  should 
be  used.  The  fruit  trade  of  any  section  is 
injured  by  every  dose  of  poor  stuff  that  is 
poured  into  it.  In  looking  over  the  fruit 
markets  of  this  city  day  after  day  these 
“sorry  varieties”  are  always  seen,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc.,  that  are  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  in  desirable  qualities.  Many 
are  bad  naturally;  others  have  merit  when 
grown  under  proper  soil  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions. 

MELON  PRICES.— “How  much  for 
those?”  asked  a  man  in  a  Broadway  fruit 
store  which  has  the  name  of  selling  ex¬ 
cellent  stuff,  pointing  to  a  box  of  musk- 
melons.  “Two  dollars  a  dozen,”  was  the 
reply.  The  buyer  took  half  a  dozen.  In 
another  place  a  short  distance  away  melons 
that  looked  just  as  good  were  selling  six 
for  25  cents.  Why  did  the  Duyer  pay  $1 
for  half  a  dozen  melons,  when  he  could 
have  got  the  same  number,  apparently  just 
as  good,  for  25  cents?  Merely  because  he 
felt  sure  that  the  first  lot  were  as  fine  as 
could  be  had.  No  doubt  he  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  worthless  melons  and  knew 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  judge 
by  appearance.  We  know  of  no  fruit  that 
is  more  uncertain  to  buy  than  muskmelons. 
Even  the  individuals  grown  in  the  same 
patch  may  vary  greatly.  Probably  those 
grown  by  irrigation  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  come  nearer  to  being  uniform  than 
any  others  that  we  get.  Of  the  two  fruit 
dealers  above  mentioned  the  first  takes 
pride  in  selling  the  best  that  he  can  get, 
and  expects  that  customers  who  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  his  prices  will  stick  to  him. 
The  other  looks  only  for  transient  trade, 
and  the  buyer  runs  his  own  risk. 

MIXED  UP.— That  is  the  condition  in 
which  Washington  Street  through  the  com¬ 
mission  house  district  has  been  for  over  a 
week.  The  whole  city  seems  to  have  a 
perennial  street-digging  fever,  and  the  epi¬ 
demic  has  just  reached  this  market  sec¬ 
tion,  where  the  old  horse  cars  are  to  be 
replaced  by  an  electric  road.  Washington 
Street  in  this  vicinity  is  not  wide  enough 
to  accommodate  the  necessary  traffic  in  a 
busy  time — when  there  is  no  rubbish  in  the 
way;  but  with  a  big  ditch  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  piles  of  dirt  and  paving  stones 
on  either  side,  the  commission  men  are 
working  under  difficulties.  There  really 
should  be  no  cars  on  this  market  street. 
It  would  be  no  great  hardship  for  those 
who  wished  to  take  a  car  to  walk  one 
block  east  or  west.  So  extensive  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  handling  the  fruits,  vegetables  and 
provisions  of  this  down-town  west  side  is 
worthy  of  more  elbow  room.  The  city  au¬ 
thorities  appear  to  have  entirely  neglected 
making  adequate  market  provisions  for 
the  great  amount  of  business  in  this  line 
that  must  be  carried  on  here.  We  think 
that  the  buying  public  would  appreciate  a 
market  like  the  Reading  Terminal  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  clean,  roomy  and  protected  from 
the  dust  of  the  street. 

KINKS  IN  SELLING.— On  page  603  Mr. 
Cook  speaks  of  an  interesting  but  not  un¬ 
usual  experience  in  selling  farm  produce. 
Competition  may  be  the  life  of  trade,  but 
it  is  also  the  hotbed  of  any  quantity  of 
schemes  for  rooting  out  opponents.  By¬ 
standers  are  usually  supposed  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  under  dog  or  cat  in  a  tooth- 
and-nail  argument,  but  with  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  the  underling  in  the  race  for 
trade  gets  little  patronage  and  less  sym¬ 
pathy.  Retail  butchers  who  have  dared 
oppose  the  dictum  of  the  meat  combine 
during  the  current  season  could  tell  many 
tales  of  woe.  In  some  cases  a  new  meat 
shop  backed  by  the  big  packers  freezes  out 
the  old-stand  butcher  before  one  realizes 
what  is  being  done.  The  better  class  of 
produce  commission  men  do  not  favor  such 
methods.  A  business  built  up  by  experi¬ 
enced  men  through  many  years  of  fair 
dealing  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  country 
districts.  New  concerns  often  spring  up 
and  take  trade  away  from  them  tempor¬ 
arily  by  apparently  paying  a  premium  for 
a  few  lots  of  stuff,  but  they  usually  man¬ 
age  to  steal  enough  in  one  way  or  another 
to  more  than  cover  the  premium,  and  the 
shipper  is  glad  to  come  back  to  the  man 
who  has  dealt  fairly  with  him.  It  is  nat¬ 
ural  for  the  buyer  to  want  to  buy  as 
cheaply  as  he  can,  and  for  the  seller  to 
want  to  get  all  he  can.  Some  sort  of  aver¬ 
age  is  generally  safest.  Extremes  on  either 
side  are  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  extremes 
in  name  only,  rather  than  in  actual  values. 

APPLE  COMPARISON  PROPOSED. 
Referring  to  an  editorial  in  issue  of  Au¬ 
gust  2,  a  correspondent  suggests  that  at 
fruit  growers’  meetings  similar  packages 
Pf  Pacific  coast  and  eastern  apples  be  ex¬ 


hibited  for  camparison.  It  would  hardly 
seem  that  a  comparison  of  the  apples  is 
necessary,  as  we  think  it  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  for  quality  the  Pacific 
coast  apples  are  not  equal  to  those  grown 
in  the  East.  \V  e  hardly  think  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  California  or  Oregon 
apple  man  will  claim  that  his  product 
averages  anywhere  near  so  high  in  quality 
as  apples  grown  in  central  New  York  or 
the  Lake  Champlain  district.  These  west¬ 
ern  men,  however,  have  made  a  success  in 
neat  and  handy  packages.  Some  of  them 
may  not  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  eastern 
growers,  but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
est  at  least  to  have  on  hand  at  fruit  meet¬ 
ings  the  regular  boxes  or  crates  in  which 
far  western  fresh  fruits  reach  eastern  mar  • 
kets.  These  packages  would  be  new  to 
many  who  do  not  often  visit  the  larger 
markets,  and  might  furnish  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions.  Probably  these  packages  can  be 
found  in  the  nearest  large  town,  but  if  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  any  institute  or 
fruit  meeting  wish  to  make  such  an  ex¬ 
hibit  and  find  it  difficult  to  get  the  pack¬ 
ages,  the  writer  of  these  notes  will  be  glad 
to  send  from  this  market  typical  empty 
packages  to  those  who  care  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
press  charges  to  their  place.  Such  request 
should  be  made  a  week  or  more  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  meeting.  w.  w.  h. 

TRUCK  FARMING  IN  CUBA. 

In  the  Spring  of  1899  one  American  took 
up  some  land  in  Guines  and  began  a  new 
industry  for  Cuba.  He  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  too  late  to  accomplish  anything  that 
season  but  contributed  his  share  of  mis¬ 
takes  to  the  inevitable  number  that  must 
be  committed  by  people  working  out  a 
problem  in  a  strange  land. 

In  the  Fall  of  1899  five  Americans  rented 
a  farm  in  this  same  place  and  began  In 
good  season  to  prepare  their  land  for  the 
crops  they  intended  growing.  They  were 
not  overburdened  with  money,  and  could 
not  carry  on  their  work  on  a  large  scale, 
but  they  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
early  vegetables  that  have  been  heretofore 
sent  to  New  York  from  the  Southern  States 
could  be  grown  here  any  month  of  the  year 
and  could  be  shipped  to  New  Yoi'k  more 
quickly  and  more  economically  than  from 
Florida.  But  the  railroad  people  would  not 
give  them  good  rates;  in  fact,  appeared  to 
wish  to  crush  the  “infant  industry”  and 
the  growers  were  compelled  to  haul  their 
stuff  30  odd  miles  to  Havana,  in  order  to 
ship  it  without  delay  and  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  When  the  season  for  planting  came 
around  the  next  year  (1900)  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Co.  offered  to  make  through 
bill  of  lading  to  New  York  from  the  farms 
and  though  the  rate  quoted  was  high,  it 
saved  the  time  of  the  trucker  coming  to 
Havana  and  seeing  personally  to  his  ship¬ 
ments,  and  the  truckers  made  a  better 
showing  for  their  season’s  work.  The  next 
year  (1901)  saw  several  more  Americans  lo¬ 
cated  at  Guines,  and  the  business  having 
attained  some  size,  the  railroad  made  ar¬ 
rangements  about  forwarding  the  freight 
to  the  steamers  and  reduced  their  rates. 
The  truckers  had  learned  the  peculiarities 
of  .soil  and  climate,  and  as  a  result  sent 
forward  a  good  lot  of  stuff,  and  went  to  the 
States  in  June  for  well-earned  vacations, 
with  well-filled  pockets  and  a  good  balance 
left  over  for  this  year’s  operations. 

Now  we  are  just  beginning  operations. 
Many  new  men  have  taken  up  tracts  of 
land  varying  from  10  to  150  acres,  and 
plowing  is  going  on  briskly,  with  a  prom¬ 
ise  that  the  season  of  1902-3  will  see  enough 
truck  sent  out  of  Cuba  to  the  northern 
markets  to  create  an  impression.  I  doubt 
whether  the  small  quantities  that  have 
gone  forward  so  far  have  attracted  much 
notice. 

While  at  first  the  only  men  who  went 
into  trucking  here  came  from  Florida.  I 
notice  that  now  they  are  coming  from  the 
Northern  States.  One  from  Chicago  has 
just  taken  lease  of  150  acres  at  Manil,  and 
has  a  dozen  teams  at  work  plowing.  This 
is,  by  the  way,  a  new  place  for  trucking— 
there  is  no  irrigation  there,  as  at  Guines, 
but  the  land  is  good  near  the  sea  level 
with  plenty  of  water  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  unfailing  winds  for  windmill 
pumping  if  desired.  It  is  only  20  miles 
from  Havana  by  water,  and  shipments 
will  be  quicker  and  cheaper  than  from 
Guines.  Over  250  acres  will  be  devoted  to 
truck  there  this  Winter,  and  I  look  for  a 
large  addition  to  the  American  colony 
there  next  year,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  Cuba. 

The  American  truckers  have  not  thus  far 
raised  potatoes,  largely,  I  suspect  because 
the  seed  for  tomatoes  and  egg  plant  cost 
less  per  acre.  The  native  growers  increas¬ 
ed  their  shipments  somewhat,  sending  10,- 
528  bushels  last  year  against  8.532  bushels 
the  year  before.  When  some  of  our  north¬ 
ern  growers  take  hold  of  the  business  here 
and  use  fertilizers  as  they  do  at  home,  it 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  natives  when  they 
see  the  crops  that  can  be  grown,  but  with 
the  shallow  plowing  in  vogue  here  for  cen¬ 
turies  past,  a  crop  of  one  to  four  or  five 


bushels  from  one  of  seed,  which  is  as  well 
as  is  ever  done  and  better  than  the  average, 
is  perhaps  quite  as  good  as  should  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Freights  are  low  and  deliveries 
much  better  than  from  central  and  south¬ 
ern  Florida.  Shipments  leaving  here  late 
Saturday  are  on  the  market  in  New  York 
without  fail  Wednesday  morning,  and,  by 
way  of  Mobile  or  New  Orleans,  in  Chicago 
Friday  morning.  This  is  much  better  time 
than  can  be  depended  on  from  Florida. 
Shipments  made  this  year  to  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  other  central 
cities  turned  out  very  satisfactorily,  often 
netting  the  shippers  much  more  than  they 
could  get  at  Eastern  cities.  Havana’s  situ¬ 
ation,  with  quick  steamer  connection  with 
New  York  for  eastern  points,  and  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  for  western  and  central 
cities,  is  an  ideal  one  from  the  truck  grow¬ 
ers  standpoint,  and  when  fully  understood 
by  those  who  are  catering  to  the  northern 
markets,  I  predict  that  the  business  will 
grow  to  enormous  proportions.  H.  E. 

Marianao,  Cuba. 


NEW  PEACHES  TO  COME. 

The  following  chatty  note  from  J.  W. 
Stubenrauch,  of  Texas,  will  interest  many 
who  like  to  be  posted  regarding  new  varie¬ 
ties:  “I  have  sent  you  a  photograph  of  my 
peach  ‘Nellie.’  When  sending  you  samples 
of  the  others  this  peach  was  as  yet  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  show  what  it 
really  was;  hence  did  not  include  it  in  box. 
When  these  ripened,  say  about  10  days  af¬ 
ter  the  other  samples  were  sent,  the  young 
tree,  three  years  old  with  its  maiden  crop, 
presented  the  finest  sight  in  the  way  of  a 
peach  tree  I  ever  had  seen.  The  quality 
of  this  peach,  according  to  all  who  have 
tasted  it,  stands  preeminent.  Color  is  a 
rich  yellow,  fine-grained  sweet  meat,  with 
the  vinous,  spicy  flavor  of  Early  Tillotson. 
With  its  large  size  and  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  it  makes  a  peach  of  much  promise, 
so  much  so  that  I  thought  it  entiled  to  a 
name,  which  I  had  as  yet  not  thought  the 
others  eligible  to.  Of  course,  there  is  as 
yet  no  stock  for  sale,  really  of  none  ot  my 
new  ones,  (Queen  does  not  belong  to  me), 
until  trees  have  fruited  at  least  once  more. 
I  want  to  be  certain  beyond  a  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  anything  I  offer  before  it  will 
be  offered  to  the  public.  Unless  I  can  give 
something  better  than  we  already  have  in 
its  period  of  ripening  I  snail  prefer  not  to 
offer  it  at  all.  We  have  too  many  sorry 
varieties  now.  Before  me  on  my  desk  I 
have  a  specimen  of  a  Carman-Elberta 
cross  that  shows  remarkably  strong  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Carman  as  a  pollinator. 
It  came  from  an  Elberta  seed.  In  size  it 
is  something  between  the  two  parents.  All 
it  has  of  its  mother  is  yellow  flesh.  It  is 
exact  shape  of  Carman  for  the  most  pari; 
overspread  with  red  and  mottlings  of  red. 
The  flesh  is  a  deep  yellow,  with  red  streaks 
all  through  it,  more  so  tnan  has  tne  Car¬ 
man.  It  is  now  ripe,  after  Elberta  is  out. 
This  is  also  the  first  crop  on  this  tree.” 


We  Know  What 

Ib  going  to  happen  to  the  little  boy  who 
is  stuffing  himself  with  green  apples.  A 
grown  man  couldn’t  be  induced  to  try 
that  experiment  j  and  yet  the  grown  man 
will  overload  himself  with  indigestible 
food  for  which  he  will  pay  a  greater 
penalty  than  colic.  It  is  this  careless 
and  thoughtless  eating  which  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  stomach  trouble  and  all  its 
painful  consequences. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  cures  dyspepsia  and  other  forms  of 
"  stomach  trouble.”  It  restores  the  weak 
and  run-down  man  or  woman  to  sound 
health. 

«  Some  time  has  elapsed  since  I  have  written 
you  in  regard  te  the  treatment  I  have  been 
taking  wader  your  instructions,”  says  Mr.  E.  F. 
Cingmara,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ’’When  first 
I  commenced  taking  your  remedies  I  was  under 
treatment  of  a  welldrnown  specialist  in  this  city 
(and  had  been  for  four  months),  for  catarrh, 
and  especially  stomach  trouble,  and  I  was 
rapidly  getting  worse.  Got  so  bad  that  I  could 
not  eat  anything  that  did  not  distress  me 
terribly,  ana  I  was  obliged  to  quit  taking  the 
doctor's  treatment  entirely.  I  was  groatty  re¬ 
duced  in  flesh.  As  a  last 
resort  I  wrote  to  you 
and  stated  my  case,  and, 
after  receiving  your  in¬ 
structions  I  followed 
them  closely.  After 
taking  five  bottles  of  Dr. 

Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  and  one  vial 
of  his  *  Pleasant  Pallets  ' 

I  commenced  to  improve, 

Hid  decided  to  continue 
me  medicines  and  ob¬ 
serve  your  instructions 
regar  ding  hygienic  treat 

rnt.  It  is  now  neatly 
months  since  I  com¬ 
menced  your  treatment 
Hid  I  can  say  that  I  am 
well  and  never  felt  batter 
In  mr  life.  Am  very 
grateful  10  you  for  what 
your  medicine  has  done 
for  me.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pellets  cure 
biliousness  and 
•ick  headache 


-  .Mwgw 
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FIRE 


ASBESTINE 

Cold  Water 

F  PAINT  I 

beats  the  fire  fiend  every  time 
because  it  is  also  a  fire-proof 
paint.  Costs  onc-fifth  as  much  as 
oil  paint  and  lasts  better,  because 
it  will  neither  ernek,  «*ale  uor 
bll  ter.  Made  in  white  and  all 
colors.  Anybody  can  mix  and  ap¬ 
ply  it.  Beware  of  substitutes— 
Asbestine  is  the  original  fire  and 
water-proof  cold  water  paint.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  the  paint,  but  be 
sure  t«  send  direct  to  us  for  price 
list  and  tint  cards. 

The  Water  Paint  Company  j 
of  Amerlea,  Dept.  A-18, 
100  William  St., New  York. 


UftDCr  DnUfCDC  thrashers 
nundk  rUnCilOf  and  cleaners. 

WOOD  8AWS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PISTTCDC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  uU  I  1  LMu 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS.Pottstown, Pa 

F  D.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  WUIet,  »  t 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

f  T  C*  r*  T\  Any  Place 
X  p  1 1  By  Any  One 
KJtJLtU  For  Any  Purpose 
StatlonaricH,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  a»rl 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

CheapcHt  and  Safest  Power  Kuown 
Kor  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream,  rawing  wood  and  all  power 
pnrpoHPH  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Kxn.,  1000 ;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan- Am.  Exp.,  Buffalo, 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal, Charleston,  S.C., 
Exp.,  1903.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ,  128  Mutt  St.,  Now  York 


“HOLD  UP 

your  head  and  hear  your  sentence."  Try  one  strip 
of  PAGE  21-Bar,  58-Inch  Poultry  Fence. 

PA«E  WOVEN  HIKE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


“Isn’t  It  Foolish” 


to  spend  money  tor  a  fence  whose  running  wires 
MIGHT  last  ten  years  and  stays  ONLY  three  to  live 
years.  The  FROST  Is  ALIKE  ALL  OVER,  and  best 
Of  all,  will  last  a  lifetime.  Illustrations,  etc.,  free. 
THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  CALIFORNIA. 


It  Is  Easy  and  Inexpensive  to  Go  There  Now 
That  the  Railroads  Have  Reduced 
Their  Ticket  Fares. 

During  the  Winter  months,  while 
those  in  most  parts  of  the  country  are 
suffering  from  extreme  cold  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  weather,  California,  the  land 
of  sunshine,  is  radiant  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  everything  that  is  green  and 
beautiful. 

Formerly  a  trip  to  California  was  an 
expensive  luxury,  but  now  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  very  greatly  reduced  the 
price  of  tickets,  and  particularly  since 
we  have  introduced  the  “Personally  Con¬ 
ducted  Excursion”  idea,  you  can  go  to 
California  in  a  comfortable  through  car 
by  the  choicest  route  and  for  a  very 
moderate  sum. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  fight  through  the 
Winter  at  home  when  you  can  so  easily 
go  where  the  perfect  climate  will  keep 
you  strong  and  vigorous?  The  saving  in 
doctor’s  bills  likely  will  pay  for  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  trip.  Send  six  cents  in  postage 
stamps  for  our  handsome  little  hook 
about  California.  It  is  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  and  is  beautifully  illustrated.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  S.  Eustis,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Ry.  Co.,  Chicago.- 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


DAIRY  AND  FARM  NOTES. 

Soiling  vs.  Pasturing. — Will  cows 
give  more  milk  to  graze  their  food  than 
when  it  is  cut  and  fed  to  them?  I  do  not 
think  the  same  food  has  any  more  value 
in  either  case.  It  is  one  of  those  cases 
from  which  false  judgments  are  derived. 
When  we  soil  stock  only  a  large  growth 
is  fed,  which  means  that  less  milk  will 
result  than  from  an  equal  amount  of 
short  green  growth.  When  the  animal 
is  turned  upon  the  field  she  feeds  at 
once  upon  the  choicest  hits,  reserving 
the  coarser  and  less  palatable  portion 
until  later.  When  cut  and  fed,  good  and 
bad  are  together  presented  and  taken. 
I  have  always  observed  a  much  more 
uniform  flow  from  soiling.  Oat  and  pea 
green  feed  have  been  decidedly  poor  this 
year.  Second  growth  clover  with  a 
showing  of  Timothy  was  worth  $1.25  a 
day  more  than  oats  and  peas,  in  a  35- 
cow  dairy.  The  second  cutting  is  fully 
equal  to  the  first  crop  in  tonnage  upon 
the  early-cut  fields. 

Fat  Cows. — I  have  been  watching  a 
few  cows  that  have  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  carried  an  unusual  amount 
of  flesh.  These  cows  are  holding  their 
milk  flow  better  than  some  others  that 
were  fed  more  heavily  upon  protein 
foods,  and  consequently  at  the  time  gave 
more  milk.  I  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  rich  nitrogenous  foods  must 
not,  for  the  well  being  of  the  animal,  be 
fed  in  sufficient  quantities  to  over-stimu- 
lat.e  the  milk  glands  and  decrease  the 
fleshy  condition.  Particularly  is  this 
true  under  present  meat  values.  In  case 
of  udder  failure  the  fat  cow  nearly  buys 
a  fresh  milker. 

Selling  Experience.- — The  difference 
between  a  regular  market  and  a  commis¬ 
sion  sale  is  forcibly  illustrated  from  one 
case  of  eggs  shipped  recently  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  to  a  commission  house  in 
Brooklyn.  They  were  sold  at  market 
quotations  yet  netted  .04  a  dozen  less;  in 
both  instances  reliable  men  haci  the 
stuff.  The  eastern  producer  must  look 
for  special  markets.  Usually  but  little 
effort  is  required  to  find  them,  that  is, 
markets  willing  to  pay  a  small  premium 
for  good  stock.  Beyond  this  they  do  not 
willingly  go,  and  the  extreme  fancy 
prices  are,  in  my  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence,  not  so  easily  secured.  One  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  have  met  has  been 
an  interference  from  dealers  who  would 
offer  goods  at  lower  prices.  An  experi¬ 
ence  this  season  may  suffice  to  illustrate. 
A  good  trade  with  a  very  reliable  house 
was  well  established.  They  soon  began 
ordering  off  a  portion  of  the  weekly 
shipments,  and  finally  asked  for  a  com¬ 
plete  discontinuance  without  one  word 
of  complaint  in  regard  to  quality,  pack¬ 
age  or  shipment;  only  price  was  too 
high  for  the  competition  they  met. 
Through  a  peculiar  circumstance  not 
necessary  to  mention  we  found  that  a 
local  dealer  was  making  low  prices 
which,  of  course,  lasted  for  a  time.  Later 
the  good  customer  came  back  to  us  and 
pledged  a  weekly  order  if  we  would  only 
again  begin  shipments.  The  goods  had 
been  placed  in  other  channels  quite  as 
satisfactorily,  and  there  continue. 

Good  Milk  Prices. — I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  satisfactory  prices  for  milk  in 
the  East  this  Winter,  not  higher  than 
last  year,  but  probably  at  less  food  cost. 
While  our  eastern  corn  crop  is  nearly  a 
failure  we  have  a  good  crop  of  other 
coarse  forage  and  this  is  coupled  with 
prospective  low  prices  for  concentrates. 
Values  are  already  beginning  to  weaken. 
Dealers  do  not  care  to  have  stock  on 
hand  when  the  new  grain  crop  begins  to 
appear.  Ordinarily  we  should  expect 
lower  milk  prices  to  follow  lower  cost  of 


food.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  wheth¬ 
er  the  dairy  stock  in  sight  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  current  wants  at  pay¬ 
ing  prices.  There  seems  to  be  good 
sound  reason  for  believing  that  city  con¬ 
sumers  are  becoming  less  prejudiced 
against  dairy  products  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  comparative  value.  A 
slow  process  of  evolution  brings  about 
these  favorable  or  unfavorable  economic 
results  so  slow  we  hardly  perceive  the 
change.  These  are  the  changes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  make  for  better  living  a  high¬ 
er  standard  of  ethics  and  nobler  and 
purer  citizenship.  It  is  not  the  work  of 
the  revolutionist  and  the  following  of 
revolutionary  theories  that  excite  the 
crowd  often  momentarily,  causing  disas¬ 
ter  and  ruin,  that  we  need.  Dairy  farm¬ 
ers,  continue  to  improve  the  character  of 
the  goods  you  market  and  the  great 
work  of  fixing  a  price  on  your  product, 
will  nearly  take  care  of  itself. 

Ice  House;  Hogs. — I  read  the  wisdom 
occasionally  revealed  in  regard  to  build¬ 
ing  an  ice  house  and  packing  ice.  Then 
look  at  our  ice  house  built  in  1876  of 
cheap  hemlock  lumber  upon  cedar  posts 
set  in  the  ground,  left  open  so  a  strong 
wind  will  blow  your  hat  off  inside  the 
building,  yet  one  can  see  the  snow  upon 
each  cake  when  it  is  taken  out  from  day 
to  day.  A  little  snow  is  often  filled  into 
small  crevices  between  the  cakes.  We 
use  sawdust  for  covering.  The  building 
being  open  at  each  end  keeps  the  saw¬ 
dust  upon  the  top  much  drier  and  hence 
there  is  less  evaporation  of  moisture. 
The  dry  sawdust  seems  to  have  the  same 
effect  that  the  dry  earth  mulch  has  upon 
the  soil.  It  is  really  surprising  to  see  the 
amount  of  green  forage  hogs  will  eat 
when  confined  in  yards  or  pens.  Breed¬ 
ing  stock  do  much  better  when  allowed 
a  run  upon  sod,  receiving  the  exercise 
necessary.  But  fattening  or  more  prop¬ 
erly  speaking  growing  hogs  for  the 
butcher  will  develop  faster  in  small  quar¬ 
ters  if  supplied  with  green  food,  char¬ 
coal  and  salt  with  foods  necessary  for 
growth.  The  hog  is  a  profitable  adjunct 
to  every  dairy  farm.  it.  e.  cook. 


WORKING  WITH  ENSILAGE. 

There  are  other  crops  besides  corn 
that  have  been  successfully  made  into 
silage.  There  are  other  crops,  such  as 
cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  that  mixed  with 
the  corn  in  the  silo  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  balancing  the  ration,  but  whether 
it  pays  the  farmer  to  make  the  combina¬ 
tion  or  not  each  farmer  must  calculate 
for  himself.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 


it  ever  pays  to  grow  cow  peas  with  the 
corn  and  have  the  corn  and  vines  mixed 
and  tangled  into  an  abominable,  insep¬ 
arable  mass.  I  have  met  men  who  have 
said  that  by  planting  cow  peas  with  the 
corn  the  tonnage  over  corn  alone  was 
increased  per  acre  to  the  extent  of  30 
per  cent,  while  the  expense  of  harvest¬ 
ing  the  ton  of  the  mixture  was  20  per 
cent  over  the  ton  of  clear  corn.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  Soy  beans  to  grow 
with  my  thick  silage  corn  to  amount  to 
anything;  and  when  I  now  want  to  mix 
either  the  beans  or  cow  peas  with  corn 
in  the  silo,  I  plant  them  separately  and 
make  the  mixture  by  cutting  a  load  of 
the  legume  between  two  loads  of  corn. 
I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  ulti¬ 
mately  we  shall  all  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  corn  plant  is  the  proper 
occupant  of  the  silo  in  corn  countries. 

For  silage  I  grow  the  largest  foddered 
corn  T  can  get  and  want  it  to  grow  12 
to  16  feet  high.  I  cut  it  close  to  the 
ground,  for  I  value  the  lowest  inch  just 
as  highly  as  I  do  the  middle  inch,  and 
when  this  corn  is  cut  with  a  harvester 
and  bound  in  the  smallest  possible 
sheaves,  or  when  cut  by  hand  and  placed 
in  nice  little  bundles,  it  is  hard  work 
loading  silage  in  the  field.  I  always 
hated  the  man  who  bore  on  too  hard 
when  I  was  a  boy  turning  the  grind¬ 
stone,  and  by  the  same  token  1  believe  it 
pays  to  make  the  hard  work  easy  as  may 
be  wherever  possible.  I  have  low 
wagons  and  instruct  the  loaders  not  to 
carry  the  corn  to  the  wagon  but  to  drive 
so  it  can  be  simply  gathered  up  and 
loaded,  by  taking  only  two  steps.  At 
the  cutter  also  it  pays  in  human  good 
humor  and  cheerfulness,  and  more  effi¬ 
cacious  labor  as  well,  to  have  platforms 
and  tables  built  so  as  both  to  reduce  the 
labor  to  a  minimum  and  show  the  labor¬ 
ers  that  one  has  been  thoughtful  of 
them.  I  know  that  one  may  take  all  the 
thorns  out  of  the  paths  of  some  workers 
and  get  no  better  nor  more  appreciative 
service  for  doing  so,  but  one  always  feels 
better  for  having  done  the  best  he  could 
for  the  other  fellow.  When  I  am  not 
going  to  cut  silage  the  next  day  I  gen¬ 
erally  cut  the  last  load  that  comes  in 
even  if  we  do  have  to  run  a  little  late; 
but  if  we  expect  to  be  at  it  the  next 
morning,  I  let  the  last  load  stand  over, 
rather  than  work  the  boys  overtime. 

W.  !•'.  M’SP ARRAN. 


A  HOG  with 
a  HISTORY 


The  history  of  the  famous  Q.  |.  C. 
hogs  is  summed  up  in  the  word  success 
For  breeding  or  fattening  for  market  the 
O.  I.  C.’s  are  the  hogs  that  pay.  3!)  years 
devoted  to  the  perfection  of  this  breed— 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  liog 
through  disease.  We  will  ship  a  sample 
pair  of  hogs  on  time,  giving  their  full  pedi 
greeand  allow  you  agency  for  your  commu¬ 
nity.  Two  O.  I.  C.’s  weighed  !l,806 
lbs.  Write  for  particulars. 

Ii.  B.  SII.VF.R  CO..  135  Hog  Building,  Cleveland,  0. 


Breeders’  Directory 

500  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

for  sale  September  1.  Farm-raised,  unlimited  range. 
Money-makers;  bred  from  onr  best  layers.  Also  a 
few  choice  oockerels  and  yearling  breeders.  Eggs 
15  for  $1.  H.  A.  HATHAWAY,  Greendaie,  N.  Y. 


TR'RSFYS'Three  grandsons  of  Exile, 
J  X  tJ  solid  color  3  5  and  7  months  old. 

Good.  J.  ALDU8  HERK,  Lancaster,  Pa.  R.  R.  4. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  Is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHUR8T  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohi«. 


C-.-  purebred  holstein- 

“Ul  9oIo  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVF8 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUP8  from  registered  stock. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


The  high-bred  herd  of  Holstein-Frleslans  at 
the  MAPLES  STOCK  FARM,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

Address  WM.  ROOD,  Proprietor. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM8,  Greens, 
^  N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Ramboulllet  Sheep.  Polan<UVhina  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  16  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl 
Eggs  cheap  In  season. 


At  Farmers’  Pricesr4,.“”»0““;“, 

Yearling  Bull,  “  Verbank  Chief,”  ready  for  service. 
Also  a  registered  Guernsey  Bnl)  Calf,  from  prize 
stock.  MANAGER,  Hilltop  Farm,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


DAIRY  SH0RT-H0RHS7K.7S  Si 

winners.  FLORA  V.  SPENCER,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 

Dorset  Ram  Lambs 

ready  for  delivery  now,  at  $10  to  116  each.  Regis 
tered  In  purchaser’s  name. 

MAPLEMONT  SARGENT,  Albany.  Vt. 


The  Cheshire 

have  them.  MORNING 81 1)E  FARM.  Sylvania,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshire^  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
_  _  prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


|HPf||)l  fSfllTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
AliUUnA  Oil  A  I  V  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 

Ho  Wall  Street  Tip  Equal*  tba  Beak  Bam  Ttp. 

BUY  ANCORA  COATS. 

For  Registered  Stock  addreaa 
BOSWYCK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CON2L 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 
cently  bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 

ia  nr|A|  PA  of  the  purest  breeding.  ®5 
4U  DtAULCO  up.  Send  for  list. 

S.  B.  ARTHURS,  Brookvllle.  Pa. 

rn..|L  i _  ■  oo  HENS  and  CHICKS 

II  OBI  A  TO  LICP  61- page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBHBT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  I 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  eurad. 
New,  common-sense  method,  l 
not  expen.ire.  Ne  nrs  i 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
not  rated  treatise  on  the  abec^  ( 
lute  cureof  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No#  2*1  • 
Flenln(Hro®.|  chemlffti, 
Ual**  BU»«k  Tarda,  Chita***  OL  , 


DO  YOU  WANT  MORE  Mil 
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GAINED  33y3  PER  CENT  IN  MILK.  J 

Northfield,  Minnesota. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen: — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  voluntarily  offer 
my  testimonial  in  regard  to  my  experience  in  feeding 
"International  Stock  Food.”  I  fed  it  to  my  cows  all  winter, 
and  think  that  the  milk  yield  was  at  least  one-third  greater 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  the  cows  are  look¬ 
ing  better  than  they  ever  have.  I  should  consider  a  cow’s 
rations  incomplete  without  “International  Stock  Food.” 

Respectfully  yours,  T.  O.  STEWART, 

Breeder  of  A.  J.  C.  C.  Jerseys. 

‘‘International  Stoek  Food”  is  prepared  from  Herbs,  Seeds,  Roots  and  Barks. 


EE 


IT  CONTAINS  LAHGE  FINE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  GOATS.  HOGS,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

**  Cover,  .r. 

HoeYindCury  o’?  AU  £nds  Th"  Editor  oftSuP.per  “llyou  thot  you  ought  to  hove  our  Stock  Book  for  reference. 

Hog.  Poultry ^ ^  ^  ^  JMJ#  W0RTH  Qf  „  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  REPRESENTED 

Thl.  Rook  Mailed  Free,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  write  Us  (letter  or  postal)  and  &T  Answer  These  3  Questions: 
t-*Ti.  th?  Paper.  ind-How  much  .took  hove  youf  Jrd-Dld  you  ever  use  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD-  for  Hor».,  Cottle^.  Sheep,  Hog.,  Colt.,  C.lv..,  Umb.  or 


l.t- 


Lorce.t  Stock  Pood  Foctory  in  the  World. 
Copitol  Poid  in,  $1,000,000. 


International  Stock  Food  Co.,  minn^^^a! 


roo  cn  .  rurcr  INTERNATIONA!  STOCK  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  WORM  POWDER  INTERNATIONAL  CALL  CL  RE 

oi  A  *SPolcASH“  INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  COLIC  CURE  INTERNATIONAL  HEAVE  CURI 

GUARANTEE  INTERNATIONAL  LOUSE  KILLER.  INTERNATIONAL  HARNESS  SOAP.  SILVER  PINE  HEALING  OH,  C 
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BEEF  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

In  this  vicinity  the  only  beef  grown  is 
“baby  beef,”  consisting  of  calves  from 
8  to  16  weeks  old,  old  “milch  cows,”  fat¬ 
tened  when  played  out  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses,  and  young  bulls,  which  are  sold 
when  one  and  two  years  of  age.  I  think 
one-half  and  possibly  two-thirds  of  the 
grain  fed  in  this  county  is  shipped  here 
fiom  the  West,  unless  it  be  oats.  Near¬ 
ly  every  miller  and  all  feed  dealers  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  carload  lots  for  their 
regular  supply.  There  are  no  calves 
raised  unless  you  count  a  specimen  here 
and  there  which  will  be  a  heifer  from 
some  favorite  cow.  There  is  no  other 
time  in  an  animal’s  life  when  the  clear 
profit  equals  that  obtained  by  selling  the 
calf  at  $12  when  it  weighs  200  pounds. 
Some  men  here  do  not  milk  a  cow  or 
make  a  pound  of  dairy  product,  buying 
in  young  calves  to  keep  the  number.  A 
good  cow  will  give  milk  for  two  young 
calves,  until  ready  to  fatten  off.  The 
stock  raised  is  a  mixture  of  everything, 
and  most  of  it  contains  more  or  less 
Jersey  blood.  We  have  neither  the  feed 
nor  the  breed  to  produce  beef.  To  pay 
freight  on  both  grain  and  stock  before 
uniting  them  into  meat  would  seem  to 
be  too  expensive,  for  this  country’s 
methods  with  the  usual  method  of  feed¬ 
ing.  For  some  reason  not  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  cattle  are  worth  more  in  Chi¬ 
cago  than  here,  and  when  one  had  some 
fattened  he  would  have  to  take  a  lower 
price.  There  are  not  enough  cattle  to 
make  rivalry  or  create  a  class  of  buyers 
who  will  compete.  To  obtain  highest 
price,  commodities  must  be  produced  in 
a  given  locality  in  quantities. 

A  few  scattering  men  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  selling  of  grain  and  hay 
has  been  practiced,  and  land  is  easier  to 
work,  have  found  their  farms  getting 
poor,  could  not  get  help  or  did  not  want 
to  produce  milk,  and  they  are  trying  beef 
production.  The  method  is  to  buy  steers 
in  Buffalo,  watching  the  market  through 
a  broker  so  as  to  get  a  growthy  lot, 
which  are  not  too  heavy  now,  but  will 
make  animals  heavy  enough,  when  fin¬ 
ished.  As  they  are  paid  for  by  the 
pound,  one  does  not  want  to  buy  beef, 
only  frame.  As  they  do  not  sell  well 
unless  of  certain  weights  when  disposed 
of,  they  must  be  thrifty,  and  the  profit 
sought  is  obtained  from  the  growth.  The 
price  paid  must  he  below  a  certain  limit 
for  safety,  and  breaks  in  the  market  are 
taken  advantage  of.  These  animals  are 
wintered  on  silage,  a  little  hay,  and 
grain  in  very  small  amounts.  In  Spring 
they  run  on  large  fields  of  good  grass, 
and  finish  off  fast.  The  aim  is  to  keep 
them  on  the  cheapest  possible  food  at  all 
times.  One  man  claims  he  has  cleared 
$1,000  on  his  year’s  feeding,  but  the  price 
is  “way  up,”  and  not  an  average.  Some 
years  the  manure  is  all  the  profit  that, 
can  be  found.  That  occurred  when  beef 
was  down  to  four  cents  or  when  the 
steers  sell  for  less  than  the  purchase 
price  per  pound.  Yes!  If  one  abandons 
old  systems  and  understands  perfectly 
the  new  ones,  money  can  be  made  feed¬ 
ing  steers  for  the  growth.  But  the  man 
who  succeeds  must  understand  the  art 
of  always  having  cheap  food  of  great 
growth  producing  power,  must  also  be  a 
good  judge  of  cattle,  a  careful  feeder, 
and  a  good  buyer  and  seller.  Not  every 
farmer  has  these  qualifications. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


Beefmaking  in  Western  New  York. 

The  farmers  in  this  locality  are  doing 
more  in  the  way  of  producing  beef  than 
formerly,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
g.ving  up  their  dairies  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beef  in  place  of  milk.  I  think 
that  the  western  New  York  farmer  can 
at  the  present  time  engage  in  breeding, 
raising  and  feeding  cattle  for  beef,  and 
under  proper  management  realize  a  fair 
profit,  but  to  buy  the  cattle  and  fatten 
them  on  grain  at  the  present  prices  can¬ 
not,  I  think,  be  done  profitably. 

Avon,  N.  Y. 


Steers  are  purchased  by  many  of  our 
best  farmers  at  this  season  of  the  year 
to  consume  Fall  feed,  which  promises  to 
be  very  plentiful  this  season,  and  are 
held  until  about  May  1.  Beef  cattle  have 
sold  from  five  to  six  cents  on  foot,  and 
nowhere  near  enough  to  supply  home 
trade.  All  seem  to  be  well  pleased  with 
results  thus  obtained.  Sheep  are  hand¬ 
led  in  about  the  same  way,  many  hand¬ 
ling  two  lots;  that  is,  sell  first,  buy  in 
December  or  January,  buy  again  and  sell 
in  April  or  May.  I  have  heard  of  no  one 
abandoning  cows  for  steers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  neither  do  I  believe  it  would  pay 
them  to  do  so  at  present  price  for  milk 
and  cream  when  shipped  to  Buffalo  or 
Rochester.  Our  home  creamery  is  doing 
a  good  business  making  butter,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  raising  and  fattening  steers  would 
show  better  resuas  than  going  to  the 
creamery;  much  would  depend  upon  the 
farmer.  a.  w.  bogue. 

Batavia.  N.  Y. 


WILL  A  HEN  WORK  OVERTIME? 

A  correspondent  suggests  a  new  wav  of 
obtaining  eggs  in  the  late  Fail.  His  scheme 
is  to  set  the  hens  from  now  on  as  many 
as  can  he  handled.  He  thinks  that  after 
the  hens  have  hatched  out  their  chicks  and 
brooded  them,  they  will  instinctively  start 
to  laying,  since  that  would  be  the  natural 
thing  for  a  hen  to  do  after  weaning  her 
young.  In  this  way  ho  thinks  the  hen 
would  begin  to  lay  in  the  Fall,  and  then  by 
proper  feeding  could  be  kept  at  it  for  some 
time.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard 
to  this? 

I  think  the  plan  suggested  would  be  a 
mistake,  as  the  hens  will  not  moult  as 
soon  or  as  fast  when  they  begin.  If  run¬ 
ning  with  chicks,  the  mother  instinct 
causes  them  to  feed  their  chicks  all  they 
can  get  and  not  eat  enough  to  moult  quick¬ 
ly  or  recover  the  flesh  lost  in  sitting  three 
weeks.  Hence,  they  will  not  lay  as  soon 
as  though  taken  from  their  chicks  when 
hatched  and  fed  stimulating  food.  Hens 
must  have  a  rest  after  sitting  three  weeks, 
and  need  plenty  of  food  to  grow  a  crop  of 
new  feathers.  If  they  are  taken  from 
their  chicks  when  hatched,  the  instinct  is 
to  lay  again  as  quickly  as  they  can  re¬ 
cover  flesh  or  get  through  with  their  moult, 
if  it  is  the  time  of  year  to  moult.  It  seems 
to  be  the  nature  of  all  feathered  fowls  to 
raise  one  brood  a  year,  though  a  certain 
percentage  will  raise  a  second  brood  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  out  an  early  brood  in  Spring. 

Shelbyville,  Tnd.  s.  conger. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  hens  which  you 
intend  to  keep  for  Winter  layers  to  incu¬ 
bate  now.  When  chicks  are  three  days 
old  allow  the  hen  to  roam  at  will  through 
the  orchard  or  pastures  with  her  flock. 
Feed  hen  and  chicks  three  times  daily  if 
they  come  to  their  coops,  and  keep  fresh 
water  near.  This  is  all  the  care  they  need. 
The  hen  will  get  in  prime  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  rearing  her  brood  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  will  get  through  the  moult  quickly, 
and  be  laying  when  she  weans  her  brood. 
I  have  practiced  this  mode  of  preparing 
hens  for  Winter  egg  production  for  several 
years  with  good  results.  August  is  the 
month  in  which  to  have  the  hens  sitting. 
If  later,  cold  weather  is  apt  to  catch  the 
hens  in  moult.  A  hen  will  not  grow  a  new 
crop  of  feathers  while  incubating,  but  she 
will  grow  her  feathers  while  her  chicks 
are  also  feathering.  l.  d.  wright. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

My  experience  does  not  corroborate  this 
theory.  I  used  to  set  quite  a  few  hens  in 
August.  September,  and  once  in  a  while  in 
October  for  Winter  frying  (this  was  before 
T  kept  purebred),  and  it  was  very  seldom 
that  a  hen  went  to  laying  upon  weaning 
her  chicks;  she  is  much  more  likely  to 
moult,  and  not  lay.  Since  keeping  Wyan- 
dottes  I  often  set  hens  in  August,  and 
while  they  will  sometimes  lay  as  soon  as 
chicks  are  weaned  I  do  not  know  that  they 


are  more  likely  to  lay  through  moulting 
than  one  that  has  not  reared  a  brood.  I 
had  a  Silver  Wyandotte  hen  wean  chicks 
in  October  and  immediately  go  to  laying, 
keeping  it  up  right  through  the  moulting 
until  well  into  the  Winter.  I  had  another 
(granddaughter  of  the  one  just  mentioned) 
that  laid  without  a  rest  117  eggs  in  160 
days,  beginning  January  29,  and  this  lasted 
in  through  a  month  or  so  of  moult.  This 
was  her  second  litter  as  a  pullet;  she  fin¬ 
ished  her  first  litter  early  in  January. 
Whether  she  would  have  laid  all  the  Fall 
if  allowed  to  have  brooded  a  flock  I  can¬ 
not  say.  I  think  it  depends  upon  the  hen. 
A  few  extra  good  layers  of  very  robust 
constitution  might  respond  to  the  rest  and 
lay  fairly  well  during  Fall  and  Winter  if 
properly  fed,  but  as  a  rule,  a  moulting  hen 
uses  all  her  force  in  getting  her  new  dress. 

Winwood.  Pa.  mrs.  denton  cole. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  corre¬ 
spondent's  success  in  getting  Fall  eggs  has 
been  attributed  to  the  wrong  source.  We 
have  raised  some  Fall  chicks  for  years 
and  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  retards  rath¬ 
er  than  promotes  laying,  because  it  delays 
the  moult  until  after  chicks  are  hatched 
and  perhaps  weaned.  Then  it  will  not  be 
finished  until  too  late  to  do  Fall  laying. 
Our  experience  is  that  better  results  can 
be  obtained  by  taking  the  hens  (yearlings 
preferred)  immediately  after  the  breeding 
season,  say  July  1,  placing  them  in  confine¬ 
ment  and  feeding  to  promote  the  moult. 
By  careful  and  proper  methods  of  feeding 
the  moult  can  be  finished  by  September  1. 
Then  the  hens  are  ready  for  business,  and 
if  properly  cared  for  will  attend  to  busi¬ 
ness.  Or  one  may  have  as  good  success 
with  early-hatched  pullets. 

Geneva.  Neb.  ayers  &  son. 

I  fail  to  see  where  there  will  be  any  gain, 
even  though  the  hens  did  lay  at  that  time. 
My  experience  is  that  hens  will  lay  Imme¬ 
diately  after  weaning  their  young,  but  why 
not  hatch  early  chicks  in  Spring?  Then  the 
pullets  should  lay  in  Fall  and  Winter.  My 
experience  with  the  Barred  Rocks  is  that  a 
hen  that  has  reared  a  brood  in  Spring,  let 
it  be  ever  so  early,  will  moult  early,  about 
August  or  September,  then  if  she  is  kept  in 
a  healthy  condition  she  will  begin  laying 
in  October,  and  if  kept  warm  and  dry,  with 
lots  of  scratching  shed  and  the  proper 
care,  will  lay  about  all  Winter,  then  sitting 
early  in  Spring.  February  or  March.  An¬ 
other  reason  why  I  do  not  favor  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  the  poor  chicks  hatched  late 
in  Summer  or  early  Fall  will  surely  suffer 
from  the  chilly  rains  in  November,  just  at 
the  time  when  they  need  the  best  of  care. 
A  warm  Summer  rain  will  not  hurt  them, 
but  if  it  is  cold  they  will  surely  be  sick, 
and  those  that  do  not  die  will  not  thrive 
like  early  chicks.  geo.  h.  mayne. 

Springfield.  O. 


You  can  sell  the  bulk  of  your  hay  if 
you  shred  your  fodder  with  a  McCor¬ 
mick  husker  and  shredder.  Therefore 
buy  the  McCormick. — Adv. 


Spavins,  ringbones, 

SPLINTS,  CURBS, 

And  All  Form*  ot'LnmcncM  Yield  to 
Cured  Spavin  and  Splint 
Without  Leaving  Any 
Mark. 

Muscoda,  Wis.,Feb.  1,*02. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen:  Please  send 
ns  your  book  called  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  and 
His  Diseases.”  I  bought 
one  bottle  of  your  Spavin 
Cure  last  year  and  cured 
one  Spavin  and  one 
Splint  with  it,  without 
leaving  a  mark.  Yours 
truly,  Harry  Viktora. 

Works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorsed  by  the  best 
breeders  and  horsemen  everywhere.  Price  $1?  *1*  for  $5. 
As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug¬ 
gist  for  KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  “A. 
Treatise  on  the  Horne,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  C0.t  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR* 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 
U.  S. BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


DeIaImL 

Cream  Separators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


C“  CALF  FEEDER 

combines  scientific  at  (1 
practical  ideas.  Over  50,000 
in  use.  No  valves  to  get 
clogged  and  foul.  Easily 
cleaned.  Nipples  are  re¬ 
enforced.  Prevents  scours. 
Increases  digestive  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  dairy  calf.  Makes 
Veal  worth  2c  per  lb.  more.  The  only  feeder  adopted 
by  Exp.  Sta.  Extra  gain  on  one  calf  pays  for  two 
feeders.  Prevents  a  "set  back”  from  tile  "starving 
process.”  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Awarded  Gold  M.-dat  at  Pan-Am.  Kip.  Sold  ererjwtiere  In 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  P/dee  ,1.50.  Sent  poatpald  for  12.00,  and  a50o  box 
of  Cotes  /fetter’ free,  that  will  cure  Caked  Btu /  In  12  to  24  hours.  Heal, 
eoro  teats.  Send  for  descriptive  matter  and  22  reasons  for  usInR  feeder. 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


DR.  REA’S  CALF  FEEDER 

makes  fat  calves.  Weans 
perfectly.  Does  away 
with  starving  process. 
Prevents  scours.  Insures 

Fierfect  digestion.  Gives 
ull  use  of  cow.  Quickly 
detached;  easily  cloaned.  Single  Calf  Feeder, 
$2.  Three  Calf  Feeders,  $5.  Booklet  free. 

Dr.  CHAS.  L.  REA,  220  East  32d  St.,  N.Y 


Co\v-FlV 

killer. 


C4ttl«  by 
0«c«  Of  h»k«  •  d.i,  a  l 
*f»t.  Dwroaftar  Uk, 
©»  Ihna  Um«t  a  weak 
fba  KHi«r  can  alto  b* 
oand  to  advantage  on 
>*©»#«,.  and  for  killing 
WiMctain  the  garden 

LAGGED  *  BAOTMLH 


COW-FLY 

KILLER 

Agents'  Sample  and  Sprayer 
sent  on  receipt  of  $1.  it  will 
please  you  and  help  your 
stock.  Agents  Wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


PAYS  AT  THE  SCALES 

nn N’T  FFFfl  Tlcks>  Lice  and  Microbes  on  your  profits.  They  eat 
UUll  I  iLLU  pounds  and  dollars  off  each  animal.  Comfort  your  live 
stock  and  your  bank  account  withChloro-Naptholeum  Dip.  It  stops  what’s 
the  matter — stops  and  kills  everything  that  is  catching — kills  the  parasites 
that  carry  diseases. 


Ask  you  dealer ;  If  he  does  not  keep  it,  send  to  us.  We  will  ship,  prepaid,  1  gal., 
$1.50;  2  gals.,  $3.00;  5  gals.,  $6.75.  Special  prices  in  larger  lots.  Accept  no  substi¬ 
tute.  There  is  nothing  “just  as  good”  as  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip.  Write  for  our  Free 
book,  “The  Preventive  Treatment,’’  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  or  Poultry 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  4  E.  59tH  St..  N.  Y.* 


PAYS  BETTER  THAN  A  SAVINCS  BANK 


Owing  to  its  many  money-saving  and  money-earning  qualities,  there  is  no  better  investment  that  a 
Dairyman  can  make  than  a  U.  S.  Cream  Separator.  Eight  or  nine  cows  and  a  U.  S.  Separator  are 
equal  to  ten  or  eleven  cows  without  one,  to  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  feeding  and  labor  saved. 
Dairymen  who  are  getting  along  without  a  separator,  thereby  hoping  to  save  the  expense  of  buying 
one,  are  making  a  grave  mistake,  as  they  are  sure  to  find  out  sooner  or  later.  Many  have  wished  they 
had  bought  sooner,  so  will  many  others  when  they  know  the  superior  qualities  of  the  U.  S. 

If  any  dairyman  was  sure  he  would  save  enough  the  first  year  to  pay  for  his  separator,  wouldn’t  he 
buy?  Well,  that  is  just  what  hundreds  and  thousands  of  purchasers  of  the  U.  S.  Separator  have  done, 
and  some  have  made  enough  in  six  months. 

If  you  keep  cows,  write  the  VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 

for  their  booklet  44  How  to  M&kO  Money,"  which  tells  of  a  few  of  the  many  profitable  experiences  of  users  of 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 


A  A  HON  BAK15EK. 


6o4 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


August  30,  1902 


HUMOROUS 


Mary  had  a  little  hen, 

That  caused  her  many  a  tear. 

Tt  used  to  lay  when  eggs  were  cheap 

And  quit  when  eggs  were  dear. 

Washington  Star. 

La  Montt:  “Here  is  a  periodical  de¬ 
voted  to  air  navigation.”  La  Moyne: 
“Ah,  it  must  be  a  fly-paper.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 

Mrs.  Beniiam:  “The  doctor  says  that 
you  will  soon  be  another  man.”  Ben- 
ham:  “All  right;  tell  him  to  send  his 
bill  to  that  other  man.” — Judge. 

Prop  Drop:  “My  baby  has  been  learn¬ 
ing  to  talk  for  six  months,  now.”  Hen- 
pekt:  “Well,  it  will  take  him  longer 
than  that  to  learn  not  to.” — New  York 
Sun. 

Western  Judge:  “Has  the  jury  come 
to  an  agreement?”  Foreman  (with  a 
broken  nose  and  black  eye) :  “I  don’t 
know,  yer  honor.  Most  of  them  are  un¬ 
able  to  speak  at  present.” — Smart  Set. 

“Of  course,  every  young  man  thinks 
he’d  be  perfectly  happy  if  he  could  only 
have  his  own  way.”  “Yes;  and  the  old¬ 
er  he  grows  the  happier  he  is  to  think 
that  he  didn’t  have  it. ’’--Catholic  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Times. 

Indignant  Visitor:  “Confound  you, 
sir!  You  advertised  a  ‘gusher,’  and  now 
I  find  that  there  is  not  a  drop  of  oil  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  well!  What  kind  of  a 
gusher  do  you  call  that?”  Texas  Oilo- 
erat:  “Ingrowing  gusher.” — Puck. 

Biggs:  “I  hear  your  friend  Simkins 
has  taken  a  wife.”  Diggs:  “Not  a  word 
of  truth  in  the  rumor,  I  assure  you.” 
Biggs:  “Then  he  ain’t  married?”  Diggs: 
“Oh,  he’s  married  all  right  enough;  but 
instead  of  taking  a  wife  a  widow  took 
him.” — Credit  Lost. 

“He  was  delighted  with  the  service  at 
your  church  last  Sunday.  He  told  me 
that  at  certain  portions  of  it  he  felt  act¬ 
ually  transported;  absolutely  oblivious 
to  his  surroundings.”  “Yes,  I  noticed 
bis  obliviousness  when  the  plate  was  be¬ 
ing  passed.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

“You  eat  bottles  exclusively,  you 
say?”  said  Mr.  Pointdexter  to  the  glass 
eater  in  the  dime  museum.  “I  should 
think  you  would  find  thin  window  glass 
more  digestible.”  “You  are  wrong,  sir. 
Window  glass  would  give  me  a  pane  in 
the  stomach.” — Melbourne  Leader. 

“Hi!”  shouted  the  policeman,  as  the 
man  in  the  big  motor-car  started  to  go 
past  him  like  a  railway  train,  “ain’t  you 
riding  a  trifle  more  than  the  right  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  an  hour,  sir?”  “How  do  I 
know?”  howled  the  speedmaker  over  his 
shoulder.  “I  haven’t  ridden  an  hour 
yet.” — Saturday  Journal. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  LF>  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Granee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  Baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Wade  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days’  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  GE0  EBTELCO.,  Quincy.  III. 


15  TON8 
A  DAY 


BALES 


E:  SMALLEY 

The  best  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutter  on  earth, 
and  ho  warranted.  Special  introduction  prices 
where  we  have  no  agents.  We  also  make  Snap¬ 
per  and  Shredder  attachments  for  our  machines, 
combining  three  first-class  machines  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  We  also  make  Sweep  and  Tread  Pow¬ 
ers,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw'  machines.  “Yankee 
Silo  Sense”  and  our  catalogue  mailed  free  if  you 


Thtrt  It  tt  rtcird 
of  « 

FAR9UHAR  I0ILER 
•nr  exploding. 


The  BEST  Threshing  Outfit 

for  a  thresherman  to  buy  and  for  a  farmer  to  use  is  tne  Farqubar  Celebrated 
Ajax  Threshing  Engine  and  the  Farquhar  Separator.  Engines  made  in  sizes 

4  n.  p.  and  up,  and  combine  the  advantages  of  all  successful  engines.  Easy  steam¬ 
ers  and  develop  more  than  rated  horse-power.  Have  driver's  seat,  foot-brake  and 
two  injectors.  Separators  of  all  styles  and  sizes  for  merchant 
threshing  or  farm  use.  Farquhar  machines  have  all  late 
improvements,  they  thresh  and  clean  all  kinds  of  grain 
perfectly.  Catalogue  of  Engines,  Threshing  Machinery, 
ind  A  " 


Saw  Mills  and  Agricultural  Implements  FREE. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

York,  Pa. 


OHIO”  Feld  Ensilage  Cutters 

And  New  Metal 
Bucket  Swivel  Carriers. 

A  large  capacity,  solidly  constructed  Ensilage  Cutter 
and  compact  elevator  with  ample  capacity. 

Self  Feed  is  greatest  improvement  made  in  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  saves  three-fourths  of  labor  feeding  and 
increases  capacity  83V6  per  cent. 

If  supply  of  corn  is  at  hand  the  larger  sizes  will 
fill  a  100  ton  silo  in  10  hours.  Parties  often  write  that 
machine  cuts  faster  than  they  could  deliver  corn, 
therefore  stands  idle  good  percentage  of  time. 

New  •‘Ohio”  Monarch  has  tremendous  capacity 
and  is  made  with  Swivel  Carrier. 

Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19  made  also  with  Blower 
Elevator. 

Indications  point  to  a  shortage  of  supply  of  ma¬ 
chines  same  as  past  two  years.  1903  catalog  is  ready. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  COMPANY,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


AMERICAN 


THE  _ 

I  Combined  Feed  Cutter  A  Shredder 

kindle.  .11  fodder  orope  and  ensilage.  Stationary  or  traveling  feed 
table.  Four  alien— 13,  16,  18  and  20  inchea.  Right,  I  eft  or  straight 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Klevatore  or  special  Blower  — 
Outfit.  They  are  doubly  strong, 
durable,  fast  and  efficient.  Cani 
be  used  mounted  or  unmounted. 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J  K.  WILDER  A  80X8, 

Box  20_ Monroe,  Michigan. 


%  CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

With  TRAVELING  TABLE  and  BLOWER 

<  iuaranteed  to  cut., 
split,  shred  and  ele¬ 
vate  ensilage  60  feet 
perpendicular  height. 
For  catalog  address 

FARMERS  MFG.  CO. 

Box  405,  Sebrlng,  Ohio 


THE 

Flexible  Roofing 

M  F  Roofing  Tin  not  only  has  a  very  heavy  coating  of  pure 
tin  and  new  lead,  but  it  is  the  most  flexible  and  easiest 
worked  of  all  roofing  tin.  This  property  of  M  F  Roofing 
Tin  permits  perfect  fitting  around  angles  of  roof,  corner 
or  chimney — no  waste  of  time  or  material. 

MF 

Roofing  Tin 

is  so  carefully  made,  by  hand  labor,  and  so 
many  precautions  taken  to  send  out  only 
perfect  plates,  it  invariably  makes  a  > 
roof  that  will  lasthalf  a  century 
or  more.  This  (^trademark 
stamped  on  every  sheet. 

Ask  your  roofer  for 
M  F  Roofing  Tin,  or 


r  write  /  W. 
to 


C.  CR0NEMEYER,  Agent, 

.  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg, 
for  illustrated  book  on  roofing. 
American  Tin  Plate  Company,  New  York. 


1 1  wm  ■“%  A  I  AR  P  |  A  Ml  CNh  is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  pro- 

fc"  UKAmbL)  LANU  ductive  land.  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  oUtlie 
■  ■  “  ”  aim  ■■  mm  m  -am  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil— 

.both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Bed 
and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops-  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write  for 
you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON.  76  I  bird  Ave.  Albany,  N.Y . 


The  Universal  Bean  Harvester. 


The  profit  derived  from  the  growing 
of  beans  depends  largely  upon  quick 
and  efficient  methods  of  harvesting 
them.  When  beans  are  ripe,  just  right, 
and  the  weather  favorable,  harvesting 
should  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  quality — 
the  bright  and  salable  condition  of  the 
beans,  depends  upon  that.  All  hand 
labor  should  be  displaced  with  im¬ 
proved  machinery. 

This  Machine 
Harvests  Beans 


tppr 

red 


manner.  The  tempered  steel 
blades  cut  off  the  stems  of  two 
rows  of  beans  at  one  passage 
and  the  steel  rod  cleaners  sepa¬ 
rate  all  dirt,  etc.,  and  deliver 
the  two  rows  of  beans  into  one 
long  continuous  windrow. 

The  Ilnrvexter  is  made  of  best  „  ,  -  ,  „  ,  ,  ,  . 

material  throughout,  well  painted  and  varnished  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Pole  has  a  apeclul  shining 
lever  which  enables  the  machine  to  work  on  hillsides  us  well  ns  on  the  level.  A  long  evener  and  neck- 
yoke  are  furnished  with  each  machine.  We  Guarantee  the  Harvester  In  every  respect.  Ask  your  local 
dealer  for  the  Universal  Bean  Harvester.  If  not  found  there,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  be  informed  on  the  subject. 

WIARD  PLOW  COMPANY,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


HI TORNADO 

All  Steel  «r  LAND  ROLLERS. 

Write  us 

for  Special 
Delivered 
Prices. 

W.  U.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Also  manufacturers  of  TORNADO  Feed  Cutters- 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
oreaklug  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  ago  in  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  8eud  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FKKRIS  COMPANY,  Troy.  N  Y 


ENSILAGE 
MACHINERY 

Before  you  spend 
your  money  find  out 
what  we  can  do  for  you. 
Can  furnish  either 

BLOWERS  or 
CARRIERS. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  45 
Send  10c  for  PROF.  WOLL’S  BOOK  ON  SILAGE. 

Address.The  E.W.  Ross  Co. 
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FERTILIZER  ON  LIMESTONE  SOIL 

SOME  EXPERIMENTS  IN  OHIO. 

Hard  to  Understand  Results. 

It  is  most  generally  known  that  the  three  elements, 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  are  necessary 
to  produce  a  growing  crop  and  form  grain.  If  one  of 
these  is  deficient  in  the  soil  the  growing  crop  will  be 
materially  affected  and  not  profitable.  The  writer, 
when  about  to  use  a  commercial  fertilizer  on  a  crop 
of  wheat  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  yield,  and  to 
leave  the  ground  after  the  wheat  should  be  taken  off 
in  a  good  condition  for  the  growth  of  Timothy,  deter¬ 
mined  to  use  what  might  be  termed  a  complete  ferti¬ 
lizer,  which  means,  as  I  understand  it,  a  fertilizer 
containing  within  itself  these  three  necessary  ingre¬ 
dients,  in  proportions  necessary  to  produce  a  crop. 

These  ingredients  are  required  in  different  propor¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  soil  and  also  for  the  different 
crops  grown,  requiring  quite  a  great  difference  as  be¬ 
tween  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  probably  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  chemical 
combination.  They  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  commercial  way 
from  various  sources.  I  wil> 
only  give  those  that  were 
used  in  this  instance.  It 
might  be  well  before  going 
further  that  I  mention  the 
character  of  the  soil  we  are 
treating.  In  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Ohio  our 
subsoil  is  mostly  yellow  clay 
and  limestone  gravel  with 
some  granite  particles,  resting 
upon  strata  of  limestone. 

These  yellow  clays  our  geolo¬ 
gists  tell  us  are  the  sediment 
or  residuum  of  decomposed 
limestone.  Bach  foot  in  depth 
represents  tne  deposit  from  a 
stratum  of  12  feet  of  lime¬ 
stone.  This  claim  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  our  lime¬ 
stones  in  their  composition 
average  about  eight  per  cent 
aluminum.  The  other  ingre- 
gredients  were  largely  held  in 
solution  in  the  water  with 
which  the  limestone  was  de¬ 
composed  and  carried  off, 
while  the  aluminum  or  clay 
remained  with  more  or  less 
of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  that  existed  in  the 
limestone. 

The  chemists  of  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey  in  one 
of  their  preliminary  reports  stated  that  the  Erie  clays 
of  Ohio  for  each  foot  in  depth  to  the  acre  carried  from 
7,000  to  9,000  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  from 
9,000  to  27,000  pounds  of  potash.  If  this  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  were  in  condition  for  plant  food  how 
happy  and  fortunate  we  would  be,  as  a  bushel  of 
wheat  needs  only  for  its  formation  about  one  pound 
of  these  two  ingredients,  and  about  as  much  nitrogen 
as  the  other  two  combined.  This  last  could  easily  be 
obtained  through  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants, 
such  as  clover,  cow  peas,  etc.  The  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  ground  are  slowly  being  prepared 
by  the  workings  of  nature  for  plant  food,  but  not 
rapidly  enough  to  fill  the  wants  of  the  agriculturist. 
If  these  elements  could  be  acted  upon  and  made  avail¬ 
able  in  the  ground  by  some  process  not  too  expen¬ 
sive,  so  plant  life  could  draw  upon  them  for  their 
nourishment  a  value  for  farms  in  this  part  of  Ohio 
could  hardly  be  appreciated.  The  time  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  come  when  this  will  be  accomplished. 


The  soil  in  the  Eastern  States  being  mostly  com¬ 
posed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  primitive  rocks 
that  were  deficient  in  both  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  farmers  there  are  not  so  fortunate  as  we  are 
in  the  greater  part  of  Ohio.  They  will  have  to  use 
more  commercial  fertilizers  and  of  a  higher  and  more 
expensive  grade  than  necessary  for  us.  A  fertilizer 
containing  about  2 y2  per  cent  of  both  nitrogen  and 
potash  and  about  14  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  was 
determined  upon  as  probably  the  best  to  be  used  for 
plant  and  grain  growth  where  the  wheat  was  to  be 
planted.  As  the  nitrogen  in  commercial  fertilizers 
costs  about  10  cents,  and  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
about  five  cents  per  pound,  it  is  readily  seen  that  if 
the  growing  plant  did  not  have  to  draw  upon  each  of 
these  for  its  food  there  would  be  a  loss  from  placing 
there  the  one  that  was  not  necessary.  That  he  might 
know  which  of  these  elements  his  farm  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  maximum  crop,  the  writer  determined  to 
put  out,  experimentally,  a  few  plots  of  an  acre  each, 
with  different  proportions  of  these  necessary  constitu¬ 


ents,  and  combine  them  himself  from  the  following: 
As  a  nitrogen  carrier  tankage  was  used;  this  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  slaughter-house  refuses,  treated  by  drying 
blood  and  meat  scraps,  steaming  the  bone,  grinding 
them  finely  and  thoroughly  mixing,  that  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitrogen  would  be  available  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil.  It  was  claimed  that  the  tankage 
used  would  carry  10  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  14  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

For  additional  phosphoric  acid,  acid  phosphate  was 
used,  manufactured  from  finely-ground  Genesee  phos¬ 
phate  rock,  mixed  with  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  phosphate  rock  and  sulphuric  acid  when  mixed, 
after  standing  in  great  heaps  of  several  thousand  tons 
for  from  three  to  six  months,  combine  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  mass  becomes  like  a  hard  and  compact 
sand,  but  is  not  sticky  as  one  would  suppose,  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  of  the  rock  become  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  food.  The  sulphur  from  which  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  manufactured  comes  mostly  from  Spain 
in  the  shape  of  pyrites,  but  some  is  now  obtained  in 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  The  acid  phosphate  used 
was  claimed  by  the  manufacturer  to  carry  from  14  to 


16  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  For  the  potash, 
muriate  of  potash  was  used;  this  comes  from  Stass- 
furt,  a  city  of  north  Germany.  The  mines  from  which 
it  is  obtained  were  discovered  in  1857  by  the  Prus¬ 
sian  government  at  a  depth  of  over  1,000  feet  when 
mining  for  salt;  these  are  the  only  mines  in  the 
world.  Prior  to  this  discovery  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  mostly  dependent  upon  wood  ashes  for  potash. 
Muriate  of  potash  is  about  50  per  cent  potash. 

Six  experimental  plots  of  an  acre  each  were  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  situated  upon  the  west  side  of  a  75-acre 
field  that  was  to  be  put  into  wheat.  These  plots  were 
fertilized  with  tankage,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash,  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  proportion  given 
below  in  pounds: 

Plot.  Nos.  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 


Acid  phosphate,  lbs . 

..150 

130 

190 

210 

150 

Muriate  of  potash,  lbs... 

. .  10 

10 

10 

10 

Tankage,  lbs . 

..  40 

50 

40 

Amount  to  the  acre,  lbs.. 

..250 

200 

200 

.  .  . 

210 

210 

The  mixture  of  plot  No.  6  was  the  one  used  on  the 
remainder  of  the  field  of  75  acres  at  the  rate  of  200 

pounds  to  the  acre.  Plot  No. 
4  received  no  fertilizer. 

For  putting  in  the  crop  a 
combination  wheat  drill  was 
used,  that  sowed  the  Tim¬ 
othy  seed,  drilled  in  the 
wheat  and  fertilizer  at  the 
same  time.  The  seeding  com¬ 
menced  September  28,  1899; 
in  a  week  the  wheat  was  up, 
showing  well,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  plot  No.  4.  This 
plot,  compared  with  the  oth¬ 
ers,  looked  as  though  it 
it  might  have  been  used  as  a 
roadway,  being  in  this  con¬ 
dition  the  entire  Fall.  The 
Winter  following  was  the 
most  severe  on  wheat 
throughout  Ohio  that  the 
writer  has  known.  The 
wheat  was  generally  badly 
frozen  out,  and  this  field 
would  have  been  put  into 
oats  in  the  Spring  of  1900 
had  there  not  been  a  fine 
stand  of  Timothy.  The  ferti¬ 
lizer  so  stimulated  the 
growth  of  ragweed  that  it 
literally  surrounded  the 
wheat  that  remained  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  could 
scarcely  gather  it.  The  ragweed  was  so  rank  that  it 
stood  as  high  as  one’s  waist  when  sitting  in  a  buggy. 
This  ragweed  was  cut  and  taken  off  the  field  to 
give  the  young  Timothy  a  chance  to  grow,  and  that 
the  stiff  woody  stalks  would  not  be  left  on  the  field 
and  gathered  with  the  hay  the  coming  year.  The 
growing  Timothy  afforded  considerable  Fall  pasture 
for  sheep.  In  the  harvest  of  1901  the  hay  from  plots 
Nos.  1  and  2  was  not  weighed  separately.  Owing  to 
their  having  so  much  volunteer  clover  we  thought  it 
would  not  be  a  fair  comparison  with  the  others.  The 
other  plots  yielded  the  following  amounts  in  pounds 
of  Timothy  hay  given  in  the  order  of  their  yield: 


No.  4.  not  fertilized  . 1,850 

No.  6,  fertilized  . 2,150 

No.  3,  fertilized  . 2,435 

No.  5,  fertilized  . 2,685 


In  looking  over  the  table  giving  the  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  these  plots,  and  comparing  with  the  yield 
of  hay,  it  appears  very  much  as  though  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  was  the  only  ingredient  that  produced  the  in¬ 
crease,  the  one  having  the  least  amount  producing 
the  smallest  increase,  while  the  others  increased  their 
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yield  in  the  order  of  the  increase  of  acid  phosphate. 
The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  tankage  seems  not  to  have 
been  of  any  avail:  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  pot¬ 
ash.  The  potash  and  nitrogen  of  the  tankage  may 
have  been  utilized  by  the  rag  weed,  as  it  is  a  great 
gatherer  of  potash  and  necessarily  of  nitrogen.  We 
may  have  taken  off  the  potash  in  taking  off  the  rag 
weed.  Potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  understood, 
remain  in  the  ground  until  taken  up  by  the  growth 
upon  the  land,  while  the  nitrogen  or  ammonia  is  car¬ 
ried  off  and  lost  to  some  extent  if  not  soon  utilized. 

We  gather  from  the  foregoing  that  by  the  use  of 
phosphoric  acid  on  our  lands  we  get  a  paying  increase 
of  hay.  How  much  more  benefit  we  may  derive  from 
the  fertilizer  already  used,  can  only  be  found  by  con¬ 
tinually  weighing  the  hay  from  these  plots  from  year 
to  year.  Had  we  had  a  wheat  crop  in  1900  on  this  land 
we  might  not  have  had  the  increase  of  hay.  We  do 
not  know  what  we  started  out  to  learn;  what  increase 
of  wheat  we  can  get  from  the  use  of  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  and  what  fertilizer  we  need  for  it.  The  writer 
fearing  the  fly  did  not  put  out  any  wheat  in  1900,  and 
thus  did  not  use  commercial  fertilizers,  but  others 
that  did  use  them  that  have  come  under  his  observa¬ 
tion  had  results  as  follows:  One  farmer  using  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  about  100  pounds  to  the 
acre  harvested  27  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  while  a 
neighbor  just  across  the  road  with  a  better  prospect, 
who  said  that  when  he  had  to  purchase  his  fertilizer 
he  would  quit  farming,  had  10  bushels  per  acre.  In 
another  instance  100  pounds  of  a  complete  fertilizer 
gave  22  bushels,  while  an  adjoining  field  not  50  yards 
away  yielded  but  12  bushels.  Another  with  $1.25 
worth  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  had  a  yield  of  27  bush¬ 
els,  while  on  the  same  farm,  in  another  field  with  ap¬ 
parently  better  natural  conditions  without  fertilizer 
but  15  bushels  per  acre  were  harvested.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  where  a  fertilizer  was  used  on  a  part  of  a  field 
nine  bushels  per  acre  more  were  harvested  than  from 
that  which  did  not  have  the  same  advantage  from 
its  use.  In  1899  a  farmer  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio, 
who  used  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  had  his 
wheat  frozen  out,  but  fared  better  than  the  writer  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  had  in  1900  a  ton  and  a  half  of  Timothy 
to  the  acre  and  over  a  ton  in  1901.  In  Madison 
County,  O.,  in  a  field  where  a  commercial  fertilizer 
was  used  in  the  Fall  of  1900,  there  was  not  a  crop  of 
wheat,  yet  this  year  over  iy2  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre 
was  harvested.  It  seems  that  on  the  fields  where  a 
stimulant  has  been  used  as  in  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  the  wheat  is  not  atttacked  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  fly  as  on  other  fields  where  it  has  not  been 
used.  Perhaps  where  it  has  been  used  the  wheat 
stalk  is  stronger,  and  can  stand  the  attack  without 
falling  down  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  also  claimed 
by  some  that  the  depredations  of  the  Chinch  bug  are 
not  so  great  where  a  commercial  fertilizer  is  used. 
Columbus,  O.  g.  w.  o. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

TEXAS  POULTRY  PROBLEM. — One  of  my  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Texas  asks  advice  about  embarking  in 
the  poultry  business.  He  says: 

About  the  only  grain  here  is  corn  and  oats.  Corn  is 
90  cents  per  bushel  and  oats  55  cents.  The  price  of 
chickens  is  from  15  to  35  cents  each  according  to  size. 
Now,  is  there  any  money  in  it  at  these  prices? 

I  should  say  decidedly  that  in  such  a  locality  there 
is  not.  There  is  not  a  wide  enough  margin  between 
the  value  of  the  grain  required  to  raise  a  chicken,  and 
the  value  of  the  chicken,  to  leave  any  profit,  or  even 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  labor  involved.  Most 
people  who  are  likely  to  go  into  the  poultry  business 
are  still  under  the  curse  of  Adam.  “In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.”  What  many  people 
look  upon  as  the  profits  of  farming,  really  represents 
the  daily  toil  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  is 
better  described  as  wages.  I  consider  that  there  is  no 
real  profit  in  poultry,  or  any  other  line  of  farming, 
until  after  a  fair  wage  for  the  labor  expended  is  de¬ 
ducted.  According  to  the  last  census  returns  there 
are  about  5,500,000  farms  in  the  Nation.  Farms,  stock 
and  implements  are  valued  at  about  $20,000,000,000, 
and  annual  farm  products  over  $4,000,000,000.  Some 
figure  that  this  shows  a  profit  of  20  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  investment.  They  forget  that  the  wages  of 
those  5,500,000  farmers  and  their  families  must  first 
be  deducted,  before  there  is  any  actual  profit,  and 
also  the  wages  of  all  the  hired  men,  etc.,  employed  on 
said  farms.  In  the  case  in  question  the  price  of 
grain,  which  is  the  chief  item  of  cost  in  producing  an 
egg  or  a  chicken,  aside  from  the  labor,  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  price  of  chickens,  to  expect  any  pro¬ 
fit.  He  says  nothing  about  the  price  of  eggs,  but  1 
infer  that  they  are  not  higher  in  proportion  than 
chickens. 

ENLARGING  THE  HEN  BUSINESS. — Here  is  an 
entirely  different  case: 

I  have  300  hens  which  do  well,  and  wish  to  increase  my 


flock  to  1,000.  I  have  55  acres  of  land,  most  of  it  tillable. 
How  large  should  the  poultry  houses  be,  how  built  and 
how  arranged?  How  many  hens  can  be  kept  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  one  house?  How  closely  can  the  plant  be 
concentrated?  I  am  willing  to  raise  broilers  or  devote 
the  whole  business  to  eggs;  have  good  markets  for  both. 
I  would  like  the  advice  of  poultrymen  -who  have  been 
in  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  as  I  wish  to  start  on 
the  right  lines. 

This  man  is  located  near  a  good  market  where  eggs 
and  poultry  of  best  quality  will  always  command  a 
better  price  in  proportion  to  cost  of  feed.  I  see  no 
reason  why  he  cannot  carry  out  his  wish  with  every 
encouragement  to  success.  In  the  first  place,  he  al¬ 
ready  has  “300  hens  which  are  doing  well.”  That  one 
sentence  speaks  volumes  for  encouragement.  He  has 
only  to  duplicate  his  present  arrangements  3  1-3  times 
and  his  wish  is  accomplished.  There  is  hardly  any 
need  to  offer  such  a  man  any  advice.  His  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  better  than  mine.  I  have  kept  1,000 
hens  or  over  successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
do  not  believe  from  my  experience  that  there  is  any 
cast  iron  rule  as  to  size  of  houses,  or  number  of  hens 
in  one  flock.  I  have  kept  50  hens  in  my  small  houses 
10x12  feet,  recently  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  increase  the  number  to  6u  instead  of  diminish¬ 
ing  it.  A  small  flock  can  be  fed  so  that  each  indivi¬ 
dual  is  more  likely  to  get  its  proper  proportion  of 
food,  than  in  the  case  of  a  large  flock.  Aside  from 
that,  I  see  but  very  little  argument  in  favor  of  small 
Hocks.  If  I  were  to.  take  a  hundred  hens,  and  try  to 
get  best  possible  results  from  them  I  should  want 
each  hen  by  herself,  so  that  I  could  study  and  humor 
the  individuality  of  each  hen.  This  I  presume  would 
require  too  much  expense  for  labor  and  buildings  to 
make  it  profitable.  When  my  buildings  were  erected, 
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they  were  placed  about  eight  rods  distant  from  each 
other,  thinking  that  this  was  as  close  as  it  was  safe 
to  attempt  to  keep  different  flocks  allowed  to  run  to¬ 
gether  during  the  day.  Some  of  the  houses  have  since 
been  moved,  so  as  to  concentrate  more  closely,  and 
no  difference  is  noticed  in  cases  where  they  are  only 
three  or  four  rods  distant  from  each  other.  My  son 
once  rented  a  house  that  was  336  feet  long  and  placed 
nearly  1,000  hens  in  it.  They  were  all  let  out  to¬ 
gether  each  morning,  with  all  creation  before  them, 
so  far  as  fences  were  concerned,  but  each  night  found 
the  same  hens  on  each  perch,  or  nearly  enough  so 
for  all  practical  purposes.  I  have  long  thought  that 
if  I  should  rebuild  it  would  be  on  some  such  plan.  It 
looks  simple  to  say  that  a  two-pound  chicken  will  sell 
for  from  40  to  75  cents,  and  that  only  about  10  to  15 
cents  worth  of  feed  can  be  eaten  before  it  will  reach 
that  size.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  raise  so  many 
thousand  a  year,  and  you  have  a  big  income  (on 
paper).  How  about  that  question  of  wages  we  were 
talking  about  a  few  minutes  ago?  Then,  too,  there  is 
the  question  of  loss  from  mortality  which  is  liable  to 
be  very  heavy  in  young  chicks.  It  is  a  serious  drain 
at  all  stages  of  the  business,  but  I  have  found  it  much 
more  serious  in  chicks  than  in  mature  hens.  I  think 
my  experience  corresponds  in  that  respect  with  that 
of  others.  Until  broiler  raising  is  better  understood 
than  at  present  I  would  advise  the  novice  to  go  slow 
and  stick  to  egg  production  for  cash  returns. 

Here  is  a  question  from  Canada: 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mapes  whether  he  ever  tried 
buckwheat  as  a  feed  for  hens?  Would  buckwheat  do  in¬ 
stead  of  corn  in  his  system  of  feeding,  that  is,  keeping 
the  feed  in  front  of  them  all  the  time?  Corn  is  not  a 
certain  crop  in  this  section,  and  buckwheat  is,  next  to 
oats,  our  chief  grain.  s.  b.  h. 

I  have  never  fed  buckwheat  to  any  extent,  but  be¬ 


lieve  it  to  be  the  best  substitute  for  corn  of  any  of  the 
grains.  Fed  in  connection  with  oats  and  if  possible 
a  little  wheat  or  barley.  I  should  expect  good  results 
from  it.  With  buckwheat  and  oats  lying  before  them 
all  the  time,  and  skim-milk  to  drink,  a  big  yield  of 
Summer  eggs  should  be  assured.  Still,  a  trial  might 
result  in  disappointment.  The  chemist  tells  us  that 
hominy  chop  and  cornmeal  are  very  similar  in  anal¬ 
ysis.  With  this  fact  in  view  and  also  that  hominy 
chop  was  $4  per  ton  cheaper,  we  tried  substituting  it 
for  cornmeal,  in  mixing  a  balanced  ration,  for  a  short 
time  this  season.  For  some  unexplained  reason  our 
hens  began  to  die  right  away,  losing  at  least  three 
times  as  many  as  our  usual  number,  for  the  few 
weeks  we  kept  it  up,  although  we  saw  no  particular 
difference  in  the  egg  yield.  We  then  went  to  using 
cornmeal  and  cracked  corn  again,  in  place  of  the 
hominy,  and  since  then  have  had  comparatively  few 
dead  hens.  o.  w.  mapes. 

STRINGFELLOW  METHOD  OF  PLANTING. 

On  page  349,  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  17,  an  account  was  given 
of  trees  planted  on  the  Stringfellow  plan,  viz.,  roots 
pruned  and  planted  in  small  holes  with  the  earth  packed 
hard  around  them.  How  did  these  trees  come  out?  What 
is  their  condition  now? 

The  apple  orchard  of  one-year  trees  which  I  plant¬ 
ed  here  last  November  is  doing  as  follows: 


Russets,  38  with  roots  cut  off . 21  died 

Russets,  3  for  check,  roots  on .  0  died 

Baldwins,  37  with  roots  cut  off .  3  died 

Baldwins,  4  for  check,  roots  on .  0  died 

R.  I.  Greenings,  39  with  roots  cut  off . 11  died 

R.  I.  Greenings,  3  for  check,  roots  on .  0  died 

Wild  apples  from  hedge,  6  with  roots  off . 2  died 

Apples,  root  grafts,  2  with  roots  off .  0  died 


Total  planted,  132  of  which'  lost . . . 37 


The  apples  were  never  touched  from  the  day  they 
were  planted  until  August  10,  1902,  except  that  they 
were  mulched  and  had  a  little  stable  manure  early 
in  the  Spring  after  planting.  The  tops  were  cut  down 
to  one  foot  late  in  March.  These  were  as  nice  one- 
year  trees  as  I  ever  saw.  The  soil  was  a  poor  thin 
one.  We  planted  in  an  old  dried  up  sod,  open  and 
exposed  situation  with  no  preparation.  We  were 
badly  scared  by  the  reports  of  17-year  locust,  and  I 
had  them  all  covered  with  mosquito  netting,  but  no 
locusts  appearing  this  was  removed  in  30  days,  or 
about  June.  On  August  10  I  went  in  and  removed 
weeds,  where  necessary,  using  a  hoe  for  the  purpose. 
A  few  of  them  are  doing  remarkably  well,  but  on  the 
average  the  growth  so  far  is  not  more  than  one-eighth 
to  one-fourth  of  normal,  while  the  check  trees  planted 
with  whole  roots,  and  all  other  conditions  the  same, 
show'  a  growth  of  about  75  per  cent  of  normal  with 
one  exception.  By  normal  I  mean  results  expected 
from  regular  cultivation,  preparation  of  soil,  etc.  1 
am  much  interested  in  following  the  matter  further, 
and  expect  to  replant  all  vacancies  this  Fall,  with 
trees  of  the  same  age,  but  I  shall  dig  tree  holes  and 
plant  full  roots,  and  keep  the  replants  well  hoed.  The 
orchard  will  never  be  plowed.  In  some  years  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  out  whether  the  trees  which  made  their 
own  roots  anew  are  more  resistant  than  those  planted 
with  roots.  I  also  planted  in  the  same  field  a  vine¬ 
yard,  two-year  vines,  with  roots  cut  off,  and  cut  back 
mostly  to  one  bud.  Varieties  as  follows: 


Planted. 

Lost. 

Diamond  . 

28 

Brighton  . 

21 

Worden  . 

15 

Total  planted  . 

64 

should  be  said 

that  we  never  plant 

grapes  in 

Fall,  but  heel  them  in  and  plant  in  Spring.  These 
were  planted  in  Fall  to  give  the  roots  time  to  form.  A 
few  were  planted  with  whole  roots  for  check,  of  which 
I  have  at  this  writing  mislaid  the  record.  Of  the 
vines  which  are  alive  a  few  are  doing  very  well,  most 
of  them  are  25  to  40  per  cent  of  normal  in  size.  They 
were  not  touched  until  August,  when  I  removed  weeds 
with  a  hoe  where  necessary.  The  mortality  was  where 
the  vines  were  exposed,  and  most  of  those  doing  well 
are  protected  from  weather  by  wild  bayberry  or  sweei 
fern  around  in  clumps.  We  made  no  preparation  of 
ground  except  to  make  the  holes  as  already  explained 
with  crowbar.  We  gave  most  of  them  a  little  manure 
and  a  mulch  of  salt  river  grass.  Put  mosquito  nets 
over  them  in  Spring  to  ward  off  17-year  locusts,  whicn 
dia  not  appear  here,  and  removed  same  in  June.  I 
shall  replant  next  Spring  all  the  vacancies,  using  two- 
year  whole  root  vines,  dig  holes,  and  keep  these  well 
hoed  tor  three  years,  but  the  vines  I  planted  last  No¬ 
vember  have  not  been  hoed  until  this  month,  and  then 
only  when  necessary  to  kill  out  weeds. 

I  also  planted  an  orchard  of  160  peach  trees  on  same 
field.  They  are  mostly  alive  but  look  thin.  Planted 
in  April,  1902,  and  rather  late  at  that.  Their  color  is 
so  poor  I  would  not  trust  them.  I  expect  more  of  the 
apples  and  grapes.  I  intend  to  plant  a  pear  orchard 
on  the  same  plan  this  Fall.  We  have  had  the  wettest 
and  coolest  Summer  here  in  20  years,  and  several  of 
these  trees  were  undecided  about  growing,  but  the 
season  was  such  they  had  to.  To  go  out  into  a  tough 
old  sod  and  make  erowDar  holes  in  which  to  set  the 
stubs  of  one-year  trees  with  all  roots  cut  off,  is  as 
near  a  recipe  as  would  usually  be  looked  for,  for  kill¬ 
ing  trees  and  vines,  and  the  fact  that  25  per  cent  of 
them  are  healthy  looking  though  small  is  sunicient  to 
encourage  me  to  further  experiments,  in  view  of  the 
low  cost  of  bringing  this  25  per  cent  to  present  stage. 

Rhode  Island.  w.  b.  w. 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  A  FROST  PROOF  HOUSE. 

I  wish  to  build  a  frost-proof  house  in  which  to 
store  apples,  vegetables  and  canned  fruit.  I  know  a  great 
many  farmers  need  just  such  a  house.  I  have  a  fairly 
good  cellar,  but  it  is  too  warm  until  about  November  15, 
therefore  I  wish  to  build  a  house  above  ground.  One  of 
my  neighbors  has  such  a  house,  which  he  built  several 
years  ago.  He  used  eight-inch  studding  and  crammed 
the  walls  with  sawdust,  but  his  house  is  not  giving  satis¬ 
faction  now;  he  claims  the  trouble  is  because  he  had  to 
use  old  wet  sawdust.  Another  man  in  my  vicinity  has 
a  similar  house  only  he  used  12-inch  studding.  His  house 
is  giving  satisfaction,  but  has  been  used  only  a  year  or 
so.  I  have  two  plans  in  view  which  1  will  outline  briefly, 
and  will  ask  you  and  any  of  your  readers  who  have  had 
experience  for  advice  as  to  which  you  consider  the  best 
plan,  and  also  for  any  improvement  on  said  plans.  The 
first  plan  is  to  put  up  a  two-story  building  12x20  feet, 
using  12-inch  studding  and  cram  the  walls  with  new  saw¬ 
dust,  having  it  dry  if  possible.  I  will  use  only  the  lower 
story  for  a  storage  room,  but  will  have  it  so  arranged 
in  the  upper  story  that  by  raising  a  plank  in  the  floor 
more  sawdust  could  be  added  if  there  were  any  shrink¬ 
age.  The  other  plan  is  to  erect  a  building  of  the  same 
dimensions  using  2x4  studding  18  inches  apart,  weather¬ 
boarding  the  outside  of  the  studding  and  on  the  inside 
of  this  studding  ceiling  with  heavy  sheathing  paper  36 
inches  wide,  which  -would  make  the  laps  come  on  the 
studding;  then  nail  a  strip  two  inches  wide  and  one  inch 
thick  on  each  studding;  ceil  with  paper  again  and  strip 
as  before,  and  so  on  until  I  had  ceiled  with  paper  eight 
times,  and  then  ceil  with  %-inch  plank,  which  would 
give  me  about  a  14-inch  wall,  containing  one  four-inch 
and  eight  one-inch  dead-air  spaces.  Will  a  building 
according  to  the  second  plan  be  frost-proof  in  south¬ 
western  Virginia  where  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls 
to  10  or  12  degrees  below  zero  and  perhaps  continues  at 
zero  weather  for  a  week?  Would  four  two-inch  dead- 
air  spaces  be  as  good  as  eight  one-inch  spaces?  Will  it 
be  necessary  to  cut  the  dead-air  spaces  in  two  horizon¬ 
tally  with  a  strip  of  wood  if  the  lower  story  is  only 
eight  feet  high,  and  the  spaces  are  made  air-tight  at  top 
and  bottom?  Will  it  be  necessary  to  have  the  ceiling  as 
thick  as  the  walls?  h.  j.  w. 

Virginia. 

The  first  plan  is  by  far  the  best  anti  cheapest.  1 
would  recommend,  however,  that  instead  of  using 
sawdust,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  in  a  dry 
condition,  he  should  use  planing  mill  shavings,  which 
are  almost  invariably  dry,  and  are  very  nearly  as  good 
as  dry  sawdust  for  insulating  purposes.  I  believe 
them  to  be  fully  as  good  as  the  ordinary  green  saw¬ 
dust,  although  I  have  no  tests  and  cannot  say  posi¬ 
tively.  In  using  mill  shavings  for  insulation  they 
should  be  rammed  tightly  into  the  wall,  and  if  they 
are  reasonably  dry  and  protected  from  moisture  on 
both  sides  by  the  best  grades  of  insulating  paper,  they 
will  never  settle  in  the  wall  as  will  sawdust,  espe¬ 
cially  green  sawdust.  One  of  the  prime  requisites  of 
insulation  is  its  protection  from  a  circulation  of  air, 
which,  if  allowed  to  penetrate  the  insulation,  will 
carry  with  it  moisture  which  will  be  deposited  on  the 
cold  side  of  the  wall,  causing  dampness  and  mildew. 
In  regard  to  the  second  plan,  the  use  of  air  spaces 
has  by  the  best  cold  storage  architects  and  engineers 
been  almost  entirely  discontinued,  as  they  have  been 
proven  by  actual  test  to  be  of  comparatively  small 
value.  A  one-inch  air  space  is  practically  as  good  as 
a  two-inch  or  thicker  space.  In  fact,  a  very  thin  air 
space  is  almost  as  good  as  a  very  thick  one  within 
reasonable  limits.  Roughly  speaking,  I  would  say 
that  12  inches  of  mill  shavings  placed  between  the 
studding  of  plan  No.  1  would  be  better  than  the  eignt 
one-imh  dead-air  spaces  and  the  four-inch  dead-air 
space  in  plan  No.  2. 

No  doubt  the  building,  according  to  plan  No.  2, 
would  be  frost-proof  under  ordinary  Winter  condi¬ 
tions  in  southwestern  Virginia.  Four  two-inch  dead- 
air  spaces  are  only  about  one-half  as  good  as  eight 
one-inch  dead-air  spaces,  as  explained  above.  If  dead- 
air  spaces  are  used  their  value  may  be  increased  in 
the  perpendicular  walls  of  the  building  by  cutting 
them  off  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  four  feet.  Theo¬ 
retically  speaking,  the  ceiling  of  the  old  room  need 
be  only  about  two-thirds  as  thick  as  the  side  walls, 
but  in  practice  we  have  usually  made  them  about  the 
same.  In  connection  with  this  last  question  it  might 
be  well  to  state  that  the  floor  of  the  room  might  be 
insulated  to  some  extent,  as  during  the  Fall  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  earth  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  55  to  60,  and  by  a  systematic  ventilation  it  might 
be  possible  to  control  the  temperature  to  a  lower 
point  than  this.  During  extremely  cold  weather  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  the  room  open  to  the 
earth,  as  the  heat  from  the  earth  would  act  as  an 
offset  to  the  lower  outside  temperature.  While  a 
frost-proof  house  constructed  along  the  lines  suggest¬ 
ed  above  is  beneficial  in  obtaining  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  during  the  Fall  and  Winter,  the  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  are  nowhere  near  equal  to  those  to  be  had 
when  using  an  improved  system  of  cooling.  The  im¬ 
proved  results  in  the  way  of  maintaining  uniform 
temperatures  to  be  obtained  by  a  good  system  of  cool¬ 
ing  will  warrant  the  installing  of  a  refrigerating 
equipment.  During  the  months  of  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  even  as  late  as  December,  there  are  times 
when  a  continued  warm  spell  will  do  great  damage  to 


fruit  stored  in  a  frost-proof  house  with  no  means  of 
holding  the  temperature  down.  Probably  many  read¬ 
ers  can  well  remember  times  when  their  apples  have 
rotted  badly  during  a  week  or  two  of  unseasonably 
warm  weather  during  the  late  Fall  or  early  Winter. 
A  good  refrigerating  system  will  pay  for  itself  very 
quickly  under  these  conditions.  Even  during  ordi¬ 
nary  Fall  weather,  if  the  apples  or  other  fruit  could 
be  held  down  to  a  suitable  temperature  of  about  30 
degrees  Fahrenheit  there  would  be  much  less  loss 
from  rotting,  and  the  general  quality  of  the  fruit 
would  be  better  when  it  is  removed  from  storage. 

MADISON  COOI’Elt. 


J.  E.  MORSE— A  USEFUL  CITIZEN. 

We  are  glad  to  show  at  Fig.  247  a  likeness  of  J.  E. 
Morse,  who  for  more  than  a  year  has  conducted  the 
department  of  “Everybody’s  Garden”  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Mr.  Morse  may  be  truly  described  as  “a  useful  citi¬ 
zen” — and  what  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  a 
working  American?  As  readers  know  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  not  given  to  telling  a  long  story  of  what  a  man 
has  done  in  the  past.  The  great  value  of  past  per¬ 
formance  is  to  serve  as  a  rudder  to  steer  the  promise 
of  the  future.  Mr.  Morse  has  lived  a  busy  and  hon¬ 
orable  life.  He  was  born  on  a  Michigan  farm,  his 
parents  combining  missionary  work  with  that  of 
farming.  Their  life  was  one  of  toil  and  hardship, 
but  it  gave  the  boy  a  love  for  the  farm,  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  poor 
man  on  the  soil,  and  an  intense  desire  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  fellows.  These  qualities  were  strength¬ 
ened  and  made  keener  by  the  Doy’s  later  experience 
as  teacher,  editor,  farmer  and  gardener.  His  life 
story  would  read  like  a  romance  if  we  were  able  to 


J.  E.  MORSE— A  USEFUL  CITIZEN.  Fig.  247. 


print  it.  These  things  qualify  Mr.  Morse  to  write  in¬ 
telligently  and  helpfully  for  those  who  most  need 
help.  No  wonder  we  are  often  t  Id  that  “Everybody’s 
Garden”  is  the  best  garden  department  to  be  found 
in  any  paper  devoted  to  soil  culture.  Mr.  Morse 
writes  with  hands  that  are  hard  and  blistered  by 
actual  work  in  the  soil,  out  of  a  heart  that  carries  a 
warm  feeling  for  those  who  toil.  In  the  future  he 
will  have  more  to  say  about  the  children’s  garden, 
and  we  remind  our  readers  that  he  is  always  ready 
to  answer  questions  about  garden  matters. 


VALUE  OF  COVER  CROPS. 

'i'he  season  of  the  year  when  most  cultivated  crops 
have  been  harvested  will  soon  be  here.  The  ground 
will  then  be  bare  unless  some  cover  crop  is  sown.  To 
many  farmers  it  seems  like  a  waste  of  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  to  sow  a  crop  which  is  to  be  plowed  under  early 
in  the  Spring  or  which  may  be  killed  by  the  Winter’s 
cold.  Those  who  have  observed  the  severe  washing 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  two  months 
on  many  corn  and  potato  fields  will  realize  a  double 
need  of  protecting  such  fields  when  the  crop  is  re¬ 
moved.  Sidehills  are  very  likely  to  be  gullied  by  Fall 
and  Winter  rains.  A  large  amount  of  soil  will  otten 
be  carried  to  lower  fields  or  into  the  streams.  This 
is  not  the  only  loss,  however,  for  the  more  soluble 
elements  of  plant  food  are  removed  from  the  soil  at 
the  same  time.  These  may  be  caught  on  a  neighbor’s 
farm  but  are  more  likely  to  find  their  way  into  the 
streams. 

There  are  two  advantages  in  cover  crops  which 
grow  in  the  late  Fall  and  early  Spring.  Such  crops 
hold  the  surface  of  the  soil,  preventing  washing,  and 
will  take  up  the  soluble  elements  of  plant  food.  On 
account  of  their  power  to  gather  nitrogen  from  the 
air  the  legumes  should  be  grown  when  possible.  The 


best  crop  we  have  used  in  this  way  is  common  Red 
clover,  sown  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  to  the  acre. 
This  should  be  sown  in  New  England  in  August  or  not 
later  than  the  first  week  in  September,  if  sown  alone. 
After  that  date  the  best  crop  to  use  is  rye  sown  at  the 
rate  of  1  y2  bushel  to  the  acre.  When  the  land  is  not 
wanted  for  an  early  crop  the  next  season  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  clover  with  the  rye  at  the  rate  of  10  to  12 
pounds  per  acre.  At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Crimson  clover  sown  in  the  corn  in  August  and 
plowed  under  for  corn  again  the  next  Spring  has 
proven  nearly  equal  to  a  high-grade  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer.  In  New  England,  except  for  a  narrow  belt  at 
the  south,  this  crop  has  not  proven  reliable  as  a  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  cover.  In  our  experience,  in  central 
Connecticut,  it  winterkills  about  three  Winters  out  of 
four.  Rye  will  grow  at  all  times  when  the  ground  is 
not  actually  frozen  at  the  surface.  This  crop  differs 
from  clover  in  not  gathering  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
yet  it  will  prevent  a  great  waste  from  the  soil  by  stor¬ 
ing  up  nitrogen  until  the  rye  can  be  plowed  under 
preparatory  for  another  crop.  c.  s.  phelps. 

PEACH  TREES  AND  THE  YELLOWS. 

Are  Any  Sections  Free  From  It? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  wise  to  get  peach  trees 
from  nurseries  outside  the  regions  where  Peach  yel¬ 
lows  exists,  but  the  disease  is  so  prevalent  in  the 
eastern  United  States  that  this  is  difficult  to  do,  ex¬ 
cept  within  only  small  areas.  Over  the  lower  half  of 
the  Chesapeake  Peninsula  there  is  no  Peach  yellows, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  most  parts  of  Virginia  where 
peaches  are  grown  commercially.  While  there  are  a 
few  small  places  where  this  disease  exists,  so  far  as 
is  known,  in  the  extensive  peach  growing  region 
which  includes  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  north¬ 
ern  Georgia,  it  is  not  there  to  a  very  dangerous  de¬ 
gree.  Nursery  trees  from  there  are  not  likely  to  have 
this  terrible  malady,  and  they  may  be  planted  with 
considerable  safety.  The  same  is  true  of  the  peach 
trees  from  nurseries  in  nearly  all  other  sections  of 
the  country,  because  great  care  is  used  to  select  good 
seeds  and  buds  from  healthy  trees  for  use  in  propaga¬ 
tion.  Peach  yellows  is  rarely  propagated  from  seeds 
grown  on  diseased  trees  because  such  seeds  will 
scarcely  ever  grow  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  buds  in 
a  less  degree.  But  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  pro¬ 
pagate  from  any  such  stock,  and  nothing  but  the 
most  exacting  care  will  prevent  its  spread  in  this 
way,  where  the  disease  is  in  the  vicinity.  In  planting 
I  would  prefer  peach  trees  grown  in  nurseries  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  the  yellows  does  not  exist.  But,  there  is 
so  much  buying  and  selling  of  peach  trees  by  almost 
every  nurseryman  that  we  are  rarely  sure  of  the  na¬ 
tive  locality  of  the  trees  that  we  get  from  any  of 
them.  All  that  the  planter  can  do  in  the  matter  is  to 
use  all  possible  means  to  have  a  guarantee  of  their 
exemption  from  disease.  In  regard  to  there  being  no 
great  danger  of  yellows  if  peach  trees  are  “given  the 
best  of  care  and  feeding”  1  do  not  believe  that  feeding 
will  either  prevent  or  cure  the  disease,  but  extreme 
care  in  burning  every  affected  tree  as  soon  as  seen 
will  keep  it  within  reasonable  bounds  almost  any¬ 
where.  This  is  my  opinion  formed  after  many  years 
of  observation,  but  I  have  never  been  obliged  to  have 
a  hand  to  hand  fight  with  Peach  yellows. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


STOREKEEPERS  AND  THEIR  WAGES. 

In  your  issue  of  August  9  a  wrong  impression  is  con¬ 
veyed"  when  you  say  that  “Mr.  Lewis  and  son  do  not 
figure  their  own  labor  any  more  than  a  storekeeper  does.” 
In  behalf  of  the  storekeepers,  I  would  say  that  all  store¬ 
keepers  who  carry  on  their  business  in  a  proper  manner 
do  figure  their  services  on  a  cash  basis.  That  is,  they 
allow  themselves  a  salary  which  is  paid  before  the  profits 
of  the  business  are  estimated.  In  farming,  the  same  rule 
should  prevail,  otherwise  all  figures  concerning  the  ex¬ 
penses  in  carrying  on  a  farm  are  misleading.  If  the  fam¬ 
ily  is  large  enough  to  do  all  the  work,  there  would  be  no 
cash  outlay  for  labor,  but  in  estimating  the  cost  of  work¬ 
ing  the  farm  the  labor  of  each  member  should  be  put  in 
at  the  market  value.  There  probably  are  merchants  who 
take  money  and  goods  from  the  store,  for  their  personal 
use  without  charging  them,  but  it  is  a  bad  business  And 
a  wrong  principle.  In  the  bookkeeping  of  the  farm  or 
business  of  any  kind,  the  owner  stands  in  the  position  of 
an  employee.  If  the  farm  will  not  pay  all  employees.  In¬ 
cluding  the  owner  of  the  farm,  reasonable  wages,  it  is  a 
losing  business.  H.  n.  r. 

Hartford,  Conn.  , 

FAMILY  FRIENDS. — The  little  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  246  was  sent  by  a  Connecticut  friend  who  says 
of  it:  “The  picture  shows  the  oldest  and  youngest 
members  of  my  family,  and  the  best  part  is  that 
neither  knew  that  they  were  going  to  have  their 
picture  taken.  Maybe  some  say  that  the  rooster  Is 
either  tied  or  dead,  but  they  are  wrong,  for  he  was 
very  much  alive  and  not  tied  either.  He  was  so  tame 
that  you  could  lead  him  just  as  well  as  a  dog.” 
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Farmers’  Club. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Trapping  Moles. 

W.  J.,  Godfrey,  III.— In  R.  N.-Y.  of  August 
2  “everlasting  trapping’*  for  the  mole  is 
recommended.  I  have  tried  the  method  pa¬ 
tiently  and  persistently,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
state  without  satisfactory  results.  Being 
now  well  advanced  in  years  and  not  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  I  had  been  outwitted  by 
a  mole,  I  got  some  nice  fresh  lean  beef,  cut 
it  in  small  pieces,  rolled  the  pieces  in  ar¬ 
senic,  opened  their  runways,  dropped  a 
small  piece  where  necessary,  and  my 
strawberry  bed  was  soon  clear  of  them, 
either  by  death  or  emigration. 

Ans. — We  are  glad  to  get  a  favorable 
report  on  poisoning  moles.  So  many 
failures  are  recorded,  due  possibly  to 
the  mole’s  preference  for  living  flesh, 
that  one  grows  quite  sceptical  concern¬ 
ing  any  means  less  radical  than  the 
visible  destruction  of  the  pests.  Moles 
may  devastate  a  field  or  garden  for  a 
long  time  and  then  entirely  disappear 
without  known  cause.  If  this  should 
coincide  with  an  attempt  at  poisoning 
it  would  appear  the  remedy  is  for  the 
time  effectual.  Those  who  are  unsuc¬ 
cessful  with  traps  may  do  well  to  try 
this  method. 

Ingram  and  Other  Apples. 

T.  T.,  North  Hebron,  N.  7. — What  do  you 
know  about  the  apple  called  Ingram,  its 
ability  to  yield,  and  its  market  qualities? 
Also,  what  about  Missouri,  York  Imperial 
and  Wealthy? 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  Ingram,  York  Imperial  and  Mis¬ 
souri  in  the  apple-growing  regions  of 
the  Central  States,  but  in  New  York 
they  may  not  prove  to  be  well  adapted. 
All  of  them  are  on  trial  there  and  it  will 
not  be  long  until  we  know  definitely 
whether  or  not  they  are  suitable  varie¬ 
ties  to  plant  so  far  north.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  hardiness  of  the  trees 
but  it  may  be  that  the  season  is  not  long 
enough  for  them  to  attain  proper  devel¬ 
opment.  Last  year  I  saw  samples  of 
Missouri  that  were  grown  in  central 
New  York  that  were  quite  good  in  size 
and  color,  although  they  were  not  equal 
to  those  that  I  have  seen  and  grown  in 
the  West..  The  trees  were  reported  to 
me  by  the  grower  as  being  very  prolific, 
which  is  true  of  them  wherever  I  have 
seen  or  heard  of  them.  The  apples  bring 
a  good  price  in  market,  as  I  know  by 
many  years  of  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion.  Last  Winter  I  saw  them  in  several 
places  in  New  York  City  that  had  been 
shipped  from  several  Western  States, 
and  took  pains  to  inquire  of  the  dealers 
about  the  market  value  of  the  variety. 
They  all  praised  it.  .Jiut,  what  it  will 
do  when  grown  in  New  York  is  yet  to 
be  known.  The  same  is  true  of  York 
Imperial,  although  I  believe  it  will  come 
as  near  to  perfect  development  there  as 
Ben  Davis,  and  that  is  far  better  than  I 
believed  until  after  seeing  the  apples 
grown  there  for  the  past  two  years.  In¬ 
gram  is  not  a  large  apple  anywhere  but 
as  grown  in  Missouri,  where  it  origi¬ 
nated,  and  in  similar  regions  it  is  large 
enough  and  all  right  in  every  way. 
Wealthy  is  a  very  early  and  abundant 
bearer,  but  in  New  York  it  is  a  Fall  va¬ 
riety.  It  has  good  market  qualities  for 
that  season.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

When  to  Cut  Asparagus  Stalks. 

A.  B.,  Cochranton,  Pa. — Will  you  tell  me 
what  time  of  year  asparagus  stalks  should 
be  cut  and  burned,  or  should  they  be  cut 
at  all?  Some  say  to  take  out  all  female 
plants,  or  the  plants  having  berries  on  and 
the  bed  will  do  better. 

Ans. — Asparagus  growers  clear  their 
fields  after  growth  ceases  in  the  Fall  and 
before  the  berries  shatter  to  any  great 
extent.  In  a  small  planting  it  is  well  to 
cut  out  berry-bearing  stalks  as  fast  as 
they  ripen.  Young  seedling  asparagus 
plants  in  a  producing  field  are  a  great 


nuisance,  more  troublesome  than  most 
weeds,  and  are  best  kept  out  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  seeds  from  reaching  the 
soil.  It  is  poor  policy  to  cut  the  growth 
while  still  green  as  the  Spring  crop  of 
shoots  depends  on  vigorous  leaf  action 
the  preceding  Summer. 

Fumigating  a  Henhouse. 

F.  L.  IT.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.— Is  it  practical 
to  fumigate  henhouses  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  for  lice?  If  so,  how  should  it  be 
used?  They  are  well  built,  double  boarded 
and  papered  between  boards.  Is  there  any 
danger  of  fire  with  it? 

Ans. — We  have  never  tried  this  gas 
in  a  henhouse.  If  the  house  can  be 
made  perfectly  tight  the  gas  would  kill 
the  lice,  but  the  trouble  would  be  to 
make  sure  that  all  cracks  were  closed. 
In  most  henhouses  that  we  have  seen 
this  gas  would  escape  too  readily,  as  it 
is  very  volatile.  The  rules  for  using 
the  gas  are  as  follows:  Measure  the 
room  and  find  its  cubic  contents  by 
multiplying  length,  height  and  breadth. 
For  each  200  feet  of  cubic  space  take 
one  ounce  of  cyanide  of  potash.  In  an 
earthen  dish  or  jar  put  twice  the  weight 
of  water  as  of  cyanide  and  three-fourths 
as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  of  water. 
Put  the  two  together  in  the  dish.  If 
the  house  contain  800  cubic  feet,  you 
will  need  four  ounces  of  cyanide,  eight 
ounces  of  water  and  six  of  acid.  When 
all  is  ready  have  the  cyanide  wrapped 
in  paper  ready  to  drop  into  the  jar.  The 
instant  it  strikes  the  liquid  gas  is  form¬ 
ed  and  the  opening  through  which  you 
reach  to  drop  the  cyanide  must  be 
closed  at  once.  It  is  better  to  have  the 
jar  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  sus¬ 
pend  the  package  of  cyanide  over  it  by 
a  string  so  as  to  lower  it  in  from  the 
outside.  Personally,  we  prefer  sulphur 
fumes  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  for 
a  henhouse.  They  are  cheaper,  safer 
and  more  useful,  we  think,  for  destroy¬ 
ing  disease  germs. 

Apple  and  Plum  Orchard. 

D.  W.  S.,  Gilboa,  N.  7. — I  desire  to  plant 
a  small  orchard  to  apples  using  plums  as 
fillers.  What  varieties  shall  I  use  for 
Schoharie  Coounty,  N.  Y.  ?  I  am  succeed¬ 
ing  well  with  apples,  and  especially  so  with 
Greenings,  but  perhaps  some  red  apple 
might  be  better.  How  about  Sutton?  In 
plums  Bradshaw  is  a  shy  bearer  and  Lom¬ 
bard  overbears,  -producing  small  fruit,  but 
might  succeed  if  thinned.  Burbank  and 
Abundance  have  not  borne  yet,  but  are 
not  very  promising.  How  about  Damson 
and  Green  Gage?  Under  what  name  is 
Green  Gage  catalogued  by  nurserymen?  I 
expect  to  set  the  apple  trees  33  feet  apart 
each  way  in  squares  with  plum  trees  mid¬ 
way  in  the  rows.  How  about  the  other 
way?  Would  it  interfere  with  spraying? 

Ans. — If  tne  Rhode  Island  Greening 
did  well  with  me  I  would  probably  plant 
more  of  it,  for  it  is  a  standard  in  the 
market,  and  good  grades  of  this  variety 
will  always  bring  a  good  price.  Sutton 
is  also  a  good  variety  to  plant  in  New 
York.  Rome  Beauty  is  one  of  the  very 
promising  kinds  for  that  region.  Both 
these  latter  are  red  apples  and  are  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  markets.  My  advice 
v/ould  be  to  set  the  permanent  apple 
trees  40  feet  apart  each  way,  as  that  is 
none  too  far  for  them  when  they  are  25 
years  old,  and  3 6  feet  is  too  close.  There 
are  plenty  of  apple  orchards  in  New 
York  planted  the  latter  distance  that  are 
crowding.  The  plan  of  using  plum  trees 
as  fillers  is  not  the  best,  as  I  see  it.  I 
would  prefer  to  put  in  some  early  bear¬ 
ing  varieties  of  apples,  making  the  trees 
in  the  orchard  20  feet  apart  each  way. 
This  will  occupy  the  land  quite  well  af¬ 
ter  the  first  eight  or  10  years.  The  plum 
trees  I  would  set  by  themselves.  They 
need  quite  different  treatment  from 
apple  trees  in  several  ways,  and  might 
be  injured  by  the  treatment  the  apple 
trees  would  often  need.  One  way  will 
occupy  no  more  ground  than  the  other 
and  the  two  fruits  can  be  proportioned 
to  suit  the  desire  of  the  planter.  For 
fillers  I  would  use  Wagener  topworked 
on  Northern  Spy  or  Ben  Davis  trees, 
Rome  Beauty  and  Oldenburg.  Any  va¬ 
riety  that  is  an  early  bearer  and  desir¬ 
able  in  other  ways  will  be  suitable  for 


temporary  trees.  As  to  plums,  the  Ja¬ 
pan  class  has  many  good  varieties,  of 
which  Burbank,  Abundance  and  Wick- 
son  are  good  and  well  tested  in  New 
York.  The  damsons  are  also  profitable 
and  French  is  one  of  the  best  varieties. 
None  of  the  green  colored  plums  seems 
to  be  so  popular  as  those  of  blue  or  red 
color,  although  the  old  Green  Gage  is 
one  of  the  best  in  quality.  That  is  its 
common  name,  but  it  may  be  listed  un¬ 
der  other  names.  Reine  Claude  is  an¬ 
other  and  a  later  one  of  the  same  color. 
Royal  Duke,  Archduke  and  Monarch  are 
some  of  the  newer  and  more  valuable 
of  the  late  blue  plums.  Bradshaw  is 
popular  in  some  sections  but  it  is  being 
discarded  by  many  commercial  growers. 
Lombard  is  generally  discarded  because 
of  its  small  size  and  overbearing. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 


Wheat 


—Choice  Harvest  King  Seed  Wheat. 
$1.10  per  bushel;  sacks  Included. 
Scott  Hanna  K.F.  D  No.  3,  Shelby ,0  . 


Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  Red  Russian  and 

White  Chaff  Mediterranean  Seed  Wheat  for  sale.  81 
perbu.;  sacks  extra.  John  N.  Metz,  Swormville,  N  Y 
K.F.  11.  No  1. 


Seed  Wheat  for  Sale.— Harvest  King  (beardless) 
recleaned;  new  sacks  furnished  free;  $1  perbu.- 
good  yielder.  Capacity  50  bushels  per  acre! 

DANIEL  WILLIAMS,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


Mammoth  white  winter  seed 

RYE.— Will  mail  Circular,  with  picture  of  Rye 
shown  at  Pan-American,  on  receipt  of  postal.  Price 
$1  per  bushel.  E  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli.  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rppn  A— WHEAT— RYE— TIMOTHY.  The 
uLUUu  best  varieties,  carefully  selected,  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  Fresh  stock,  sure  to  grow. 
Leading  wheat  varieties.  Mealy  and  Dawson's  Oolden 
Chaff.  Other  kinds.  Poole,  Foltz,  Red  Cross.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  O.  C.  SHEPARD  CO  .  Medina  0 


I  have  found  that  the  birds  prefer  mul¬ 
berries  to  cherries  when  they  can  get 
them.  As  the  mulberry  is  much  longer  in 
season  than  the  cherry  I  find  it  pays  to 
plant  them.  I  hardly  know  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  plant  the  mulberry  close 
to  the  cherry  or  some  distance  away.  In 
my  case  I  think  they  are  a  little  too  far 
away.  I  do  not  shoot  any  birds;  their  cheer¬ 
ful  chatter  and  queer  antics  amuse  me, 
though  just  why  they  should  be  preserved 
on  account  of  their  insect-destroying  pro¬ 
clivities  I  could  never  understand.  Unless 
they  are  able  to  discriminate  between  use¬ 
ful  and  injurious  insects,  I  am  afraid  that 
they  will  be  likely  to  do  as  much  harm  as 
good.  w.  j. 

Godfrey,  Ill. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


f»Am  Bm|||  Strawberry.  Six  Berries  All  a  quart 
uum  rdlll  box.  Be  sure  to  fruit  It  1903.  Six 
strong  rooted  plants  by  mall  for  $1. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Introducer.  Athenla,  N.J. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

The  choicest  and  best  reliable  sorts.  Plant  now 
and  get  good  crop  next  year. 

Trees.  Shrubs,  Vines,  8mall  Fruits, 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

Finest  Varieties  for  the  Country  Home. 

Send  for  Catalogue, free. 

H.  G.  Corney, Windsor  Nurseries,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


THE  PRESIDENT 

ST  ft  A  W  BERRY 

A  small  number  of  potted  plants  potted  in  latter 
part  of  July  for  sale.  Prices,  per  dozen,  $3;  per  60, 
$10;  per  100,  $18.  A  limited  number  of  layer  plants 
for  sale  after  September  1  at  same  prices.  Send  for 
circular.  Mention  this  paper. 

THOS.  R.  HUNT,  Originator,  Lambertville,  N.J. 


Germinated  seed  ready  to  plant 
”  AI  ’  A* i  ’  V*  this  Fall.  Full  directions  for 
growing,  and  price  of  seed  and  plants.  FREE 
ROYAL  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Little  York.  N.  Y. 


—  Your  Gold  Mine  — 

You  have  one  if  you  have  two  square  yards  of 
earth.  $25,000  made  by  a  Missourian  in  a'year  on 
%  acre,  growing  Ginseng.  Any  man,  woman  or 
boy  enu  grow  it.  Millions  of  dollars’  worth  de¬ 
manded  for  export  annually.  Easily  cultivated; 
hardy  everywhere  in  United  States.  Supply  limit¬ 
ed,  demand  increasing.  Must  be  planted  in  Fall. 

We  sell  cultivated  plants  and  seeds.  A  small  patch  makes 
a  fortune.  Complete  Information  tree.  Write  to-<l»y. 
CHINKSK-AMKR1CAN  GINSENG  CO., 709 Main  St.,  Joplin, Mo. 


o - FOB,  A  - o 

Sweet  Cider  Apple 

PLANT  THE  HONEY. 

It  produces  the  most  and  best.  Seventy-five  other 
varieties  of  apples  and  a  complete  line  of  stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

C.  D.  WENGER,  Dayton,  Va. 


October  Purple  Plum 

trees  three  years  old.  No  man  does  his 
full  duty  to  his  family  until  he  supplies 
this  fruit.  No  waiting.  Fruit  next  year. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  Do  you  want 

Forest  Trees  ?  JVef  t.hem- 

_  In  fact  the  larg¬ 
est  nursery  In  New  England,  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  of  every  kind.  Let  us 
send  you  our  catalogue  to-day.  Just 
send  address — no  money. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Mammoth  White  Rye 

The  most  productive  of  all.  Average  yield  30 
bushels  and  one  ton  straw  per  acre,  worth  $30.  Price 
$1  per  bu.  GEO.  A.  BUNNELL.  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


f  Wheat  Growers  are  you  ordering  seed 
that  will  not  yield  with  your  own  ? 
■  Description  13  varieties  with  yields 
may  save  you  dollars  experimenting, 
h  Choice,  clean  seed  reasonable.  You 
can  make  several  times  our  profit  by  writ¬ 
ing  at  once  SMITH’S  WHEAT  FARM, 
Box  A,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED ■ 

‘MALAKOFF”  WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

60  Bu.  pep  Acre;  Product  of  our  own  crop  ;  grown 
from  seed  imported  by  us  last  year,  from  near  BIacIc  Sea 
in  Crimea,  Russia.  Price  $2  per  bu  here,  bags  free.  AllJ 
other  leading  sorts  of  seed  wheat,  both  hard  and  soft  $  ] 
per  bu.  and  up.  Write  for  free  catalog  samples  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  Address  4.  R.  RATKKIN  he  SOX,  Shenandoah.  Iown. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. — New  crop  now 

ready.  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4.  Stockley,  Del. 


Umian  No  more  of  them.  Sow  my 

UniUll  OcTS  hardy  White,  earliest,  Yellow 
and  Red.  3  kinds.  Send  for  testimonials  and  prices. 
BEAULIEU,  the  Onion  Specialist.  Woodhaven,  N.Y. 


pi  fllfCQ  O  EC  |t— Choice,  clean  Crimson  or 
ULUTK.il  dCEU  Scarlet  of  my  own  raising. 
$3.50  bu.;  sacks  free.  J.  C.  ELLIS,  Millsboro,  Del. 


Fruit  Tree  Notice ! 

For  Standard,  thrifty,  trees,  fruit  and  ornamental,  look  to 
our  old  reliable  nurseries.  Finest  and  most  varied  stocks, 
including  all  hardy  varieties,  true  to  name,  clean,  healthy. 

Get  Ready  for  Fall  Planting. 

You  may  not  find  time  in  the  spring.  You  will  lose  fewer 
trees  and  gain  nearly  a  year's  growth.  We  have  just  what 
you  want.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. ,  Box  1 605,  Dansvllle,  New  York. 

. .  — . —  — WIBII  — ■  I 


etc.,  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  nearly 
naif  a  century.  Everything  of  the  best  at  right  prices 
for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park.  Street, 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.  We  send  by  mail  postpaid 
Seeds,  Plants,  Roses.  Bulbs.  Vines,  Small  Trees, 
etc.,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction, 
larger  by  freight  or  express.  Valuable  catalogue  free. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  you 
money.  49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THF  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  Treed, 

of  all  the  leading  varieties,  in  any  qual  ity,  at  very 
low  prioas  Trees,  extra  fine,  free  from  scaleor  Insect 
pes’s.  We  offer,  by  the  thousand  or  carload,  a  bean 
tlful  lot  of  Peach  Trees.  Don't  miss  wrltln  ns  fox 
prices  on  them,  ana  f~r  liandsom  descrlptl.G  cata¬ 
logue.  One  dormant,  bud  tree  of  our  new  Liston 
peach  mailed  fret  to  each  pers;  n  answering  thl« 
advertisement  Add  i  css 
THE  VILLAGE  NUBSERIE8.  HamedsrP  ,  Pa. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRI8VILLK,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


BUDS  ‘-s.vr 

The  largest  collection  of  appleB  and  peaches  in  the 
United  States.  Send  for  list  of  varieties  and  price  to¬ 
day.  Buds  packed  secure  to  reach  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 
J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 


DULBS 

U  for  the  lawn 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 


for  the  lawn  and 
pleasure  grounds. 


Hyacinths,  Tul'ps,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c- 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells  all 
about  the  best  bubs;  also  seasonal le  seeds  and 
plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mixtures 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i — Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  UYER  &  SON,  Bridgevllle,  Del. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 


0O  DEO  inn  APPLB>  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  FhealthyUtrue  to  name 
OO  ■  Ell  IUUi  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at.  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  yon  get  our  catalogue,  which  Is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants 
for  special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


TREES 


ROGERS’  LIST 


of  BEST  VARIETIES 

for  different  sections,  corrected 
and  approved  by  H.  E.  Van 
Deman,  John  Craig,  F.A  Waugh 
and  others  will  appear  in  the  next  TREE  BREEDER,  ready  ninth  month,  1st.  It’s  a  safe  guide 
for  the  beginner,  and  worth  a  postal  card  to  any  fruit  grower.  It’s  free. 

The  Tree  Breeders.  ROCERS^ON  THE  HILL,  DansviUe,  N.  Y. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Home-Grown  Seed. — I  know  of  no 
reason  why  every  garden  should  not  be 
an  experimental  ground,  and  every  gar¬ 
dener  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  his 
own  seed  producer.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  if  we  know  our  soil  conditions  and 
market  demands  we  ought  to  be  the 
best  judges  of  the  varieties  that  will 
most  nearly  meet  those  conditions  and 
demands.  For  my  own  trade,  which  has 
almost  invariably  been  private,  I  have 
found  certain  special  varieties  more 
profitable  than  those  in  more  general 
cultivation.  For  instance,  with  tomatoes, 
our  general  market  demand  is  almost 
exclusively  for  the  crimson  or  purple 
varieties,  while  for  my  trade  I  have 
found  nothing  better  than  the  Success 
or  Honor  Bright,  which  are  among  the 
very  reddest  of  red  varieties;  these  for 
the  medium  or  late  sorts,  while  for  a 
first  early  I  think  it  will  be  long  before 
the  Fordhook  Fancy  will  be  superseded 
by  a  better  one.  These  have  proved 
eminently  successful  with  me,  while  an 
adjoining  neighbor,  with  different  soil 
and  a  different  trade  demand,  is  very 
sure  that  he  could  not  use  them  at  all. 
Thus  circumstances  must  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  govern  cases  and  this  of  itself  is 
sufficient  reason  why  intelligent  seed  se¬ 
lection  right  in  our  own  gardens  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  This  by  no 
means  precludes  the  idea  of  trying  new 
varieties,  but  the  rather  is  an  argument 
in  its  favor.  For  in  testing  new  sorts 
we  often  find  something  far  better  than 
we  already  have.  The  same  general 
principles  hold  good  with  nearly  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  and  this  is  why  we 
recommend  a  sort  of  home  experimental 
ground  in  every  garden.  Thus  we  may 
prove  all  things  holding  fast  to  that 
which  is  good. 

Improving  Types.— For  several  years 
I  have  been  experimenting  with  differ¬ 
ent  vegetables  to  improve  upon  certain 
points,  as  earliness,  smoothness,  long- 
keeping  qualities,  etc.,  in  tomatoes  or 
other  sorts.  These  experiments  have 
been  varied  as  to  results,  but  on  the 
whole  there  has  been  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  When  we  consider  the  universal 
tendency  of  vegetable  life  to  go  back  to 
the  original,  it  is  little  wonder  that  im¬ 
proved  types,  except  with  the  greatest 
care,  degenerate  so  rapidly.  These  are 
always  busy  days  in  the  garden  and  lit¬ 
tle  time  is  ever  found  at  this  season  of 
year  for  vacations;  but  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  time  or  place  to  hunt  for  really  de¬ 
sirable  things  than  just  now — and  right 
in  our  own  gardens.  The  vegetables 
that  under  ordinary  care  do  well  upon 
our  own  grounds  will,  under  special 
care,  improve  if  only  proper  precautions 
are  taken  in  selecting  the  seed.  This 
makes  added  work  and  care  these  busy 
days,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  question  as 
to  the  final  outcome,  provided  the  work 
is  well  done.  A  certain  hybrid  tomato 
of  fine  table  quality,  but  very  rough  and 
irregular  as  to  habit  of  growth  was  in¬ 
troduced  and  placed  upon  the  market  a 
few  years  since.  Obtaining  some  seed 
of  an  improved  strain  of  the  same  to¬ 
mato  I  started  in  with  the  view  of  elimi¬ 
nating  the  rough  habit  and  improving 
the  keeping  quality.  I  am  still  working 
upon  those  points,  with  the  results  of  a 
perfectly  smooth  tomato  now,  and  for 
keeping  qualities  I  know  of  no  tomato 
that  equals  it.  They  grow  so  uniformly 
smooth  now  that  the  habit  seems  to  be 
thoroughly  established.  Selecting  the 
very  finest  specimens  from  the  hill  pro¬ 
ducing  the  smoothest  fruits  was  the  or¬ 
der  followed,  and  the  same  plan  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  series  of  years  seems  to 
have  accomplished  the  desired  results. 
The  long-keeping  qualities  have  been 
worked  out  upon  the  same  principle. 
Simply  to  place  the  fruits  side  by  side 
under  exact  conditions,  then  sow  the 
seed  from  the  longest  keeper  in  the  lot. 
I  believe  all  vegetables  are  susceptible 
of  improvement,  and  why  not  do  it  at 
home  and  upon  our  own  grounds? 


Saving  the  Seed. — We  try  to  care  for 
the  seed  just  at  the  right  time,  and  the 
“right”  time  ordinarily  is  just  when  the 
vegetable  is  thoroughly  ripe.  I  hate  the 
job  of  washing  the  seeds  out  of  rotten 
vegetables.  I  do  not  believe  it  the  best 
way  to  do,  but  prefer  to  do  the  work 
while  the  vegetables  are  still  sound. 
Saving  sufficient  seed  for  home  necessi¬ 
ties  requires  but  little  time  of  itself,  and 
we  are  always  sure  of  knowing  just 
what  we  are  planting.  For  tomatoes  or 
other  small  seeds  that  require  washing, 
we  use  an  ordinary  flour  sieve.  Opening 
the  tomatoes  we  scoop  out  the  pulp  and 
seeds  with  a  spoon,  discarding  the  meaty 
portions.  Lacking  running  water,  we 
hold  the  sieve  partially  submerged  in  a 
pail  or  tub  of  water,  and  rub  the  pulp 
through  the  sieve  by  hand  or  turning 
the  crank,  provided  we  use  the  little 
round  crank  sieve  so  commonly  in  use 
now.  The  pulp  is  readily  worked 
through  leaving  the  seed  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  When  thoroughly  cleaned  it  is 
placed  on  three  or  four  thicknesses  of 
cheese  or  other  loose  cloth  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  Care  must  be  taken  to  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  it  before  storing  away,  else 
it  is  liable  to  mold.  When  sufficiently 
dried  we  put  it  up  in  firm  paper  sacks 
and  carefully  label,  so  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  mixed  up  at  seeding  time. 
For  squash,  pumpkin  and  other  large 
seeds  we  use  a  much  coarser  mesh  sieve 
and  the  seed  is  dried  as  above.  All 
seeds  are  thoroughly  cleaned  ready  for 
sowing  before  storing  away,  as  we  think 
we  get  better  results  than  by  allowing 
the  vegetables  to  rot  before  washing  out 
the  seeds,  or  worse  still  leaving  them 
to  dry  down  in  the  filth  with  no  washing 
whatever.  We  endeavor  to  carry  the 
same  general  principles  into  all  our 
work,  allowing  only  the  fittest  to  sur¬ 
vive.  By  the  foregoing  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  ignoring  the  seedsmen, 
as  we  patronize  them  liberally  every 
year.  I  am  sure  that  with  many  varie¬ 
ties  we  get  better  results  with  their 
seeds  than  we  could  possibly  obtain  with 
the  home  grown.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  growing  several  varieties  that  mix 
badly  when  grown  in  close  proximity, 
corn,  squashes,  melons,  etc.,  are  of  this 
class,  and  the  seed  is  changed  every  year 
except  when  growing  a  single  variety  of 
any  sort. 

The  Kindergarten. — It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  place  like  the  vegetable 
or  flower  garden  in  which  to  teach  the 
boys  and  girls  the  first  principles  of  use¬ 
ful  and  profitable  work.  With  faculties 
once  aroused  and  set  in  motion  and  their 
efforts  directed  by  older  heads  and  stead¬ 
ier  hands  they  become  apt  pupils.  Our 
own  garden  is  a  sort  of  trysting  place 
where  we  talk  with  our  girls  about  the 
vegetables  and  the  flowers.  We  find 
that  they  are  not  only  interested  in  tne 
work,  but  apt  in  choosing  between  the 
good  and  the  bad.  They  are  quick  to 
search  out  the  best  tomato  plant  or  bean 
stalk,  and  a  particularly  fine  sweet  pea 
or  morning  glory  will  catch  their  eye 
instanter.  In  fact,  they  are  out  to  see 
the  garden  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  their  eyes  are  sharp  to  see  what 
new  thing  has  developed  through  the 
night.  We  sometimes  think  that  they 
read  Nature’s  book  more  readily  than 
their  school  readers.  But  we  are  taking 
the  chances,  and  believe  in  the  end  that 
they  will  know  the  latter  better  by  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  former. 
Now  somewhere  in  our  gardens,  there  is 
a  better  and  more  thrifty  and  fruitful 
tomato,  bean,  pea  or  other  plant  growing 
than  any  of  the  rest  in  the  garden.  That 
is  the  one  to  mark  carefully  and  watch 
for  developments.  Once  pointed  out,  the 
children  will  know  them  as  well  as  we 
ourselves  know  them.  We  take  pains  to 
give  these  plants  special  care,  hoeing 
often  and  fertilizing.  When  any  imper¬ 
fect  or  worthless  fruits  or  flowers  set, 
they  are  removed  so  that  they  shall  not 
become  leeches  to  sap  the  nourishment 
from  the  perfect  ones.  When  fully  ma¬ 


tured  the  finest  are  gathered  and  with 
the  seeds  carefuiiy  prepared  for  storing 
away,  we  feel  reasonably  sure  that  some 
substantial  progress  has  been  made.  In 
fact  we  know  that  there  is  double  cause 
for  rejoicing,  for  the  labor  bestowed  in 
the  betterment  of  the  plants  has  been 
developing  the  very  best  of  all  crops, 
the  girls. 

What  Are  We  Doing? — Well  there  is 
plenty  of  work  and  more  to  follow. 
Some  of  the  crops  of  course  are  laid  by, 
but  the  harvest  is  coming  in  apace.  It 
is  high  time  now  that  the  onion  seed  and 
sets  should  be  in  the  ground.  Mr. 
Greiner  says  that  for  sets,  Prizetaker  is 
best  with  him.  I  believe  there  is  very 
little  room  for  argument,  although  some 
other  varieties  will  be  good,  especially 
with  some  slight  protection.  For  the 
seed  I  shall  try  the  hardy  white  this 
Fall.  It  is  quite  new  but  will,  I  believe,, 
prove  a  good  variety.  The  early  Spring 
bunching  onions  are  always  in  demand 
either  at  home  or  on  the  market,  and 
even  a  small  space  will  be  better  than 
none  at  all.  The  spinach  ground  will 
be  a  nearly  minus  quantity  witn  me  this 
Fall,  but  what  little  ground  is  available 
will  be  utilized.  It  is  time  now  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  even  if  the  seeding  is 
not  done  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  come. 
The  more  weeds  destroyed  before  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  the  less  there  will  be  to 
bother  the  spinach.  So  the  rule  is  to 
cultivate  early  and  often,  as  some  peo¬ 
ple  do  their  voting.  Whatever  ground 
becomes  vacant  after  the  spinach  limit 
is  reached  will  be  sown  to  rye  for  a 
cover  crop.  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


Permanent  Meadow  for  Sheep. 

I  have  some  uplands  now  yielding  a  little 
Timothy  hay,  but  we  should  get  from 
them  much  more  feed,  and  wish  the  same 
to  remain  in  permanent  meadow,  hay  to 
be  fed  to  sheep.  The  land  is  White  oak 
or  a  sandy  clay  soil,  but  not  badly  worn. 
How  should  we  handle  this  land?  What 
kinds  of  seeds  should  be  sown?  When  is 
the  best  to  sow?  If  fertilizers,  besides  the 
sheep  manure  are  to  be  used,  what  kinds 
and  when  applied?  e.  g.  s. 

Athens,  O. 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  land  in 
permanent  pasture  then  a  good  admix¬ 
ture  of  Blue  grass  and  Red-top  seed 
should  be  scattered  over  the  field  after 
the  sod  has  been  well  disked  with  a  disk 
harrow  or  Cutaway.  Then  a  dressing 
of  stable  manure  will  be  of  much  value, 
or  any  good  standard  mixed  fertilizer. 
I  should,  however,  recommend  the 
stable  manure  in  particular.  Such  seed 
can  be  sown  in  September  or  in  early 
Spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  If  it  is  proposed  to  grow  rough 
feed,  then  no  better  feed  for  sheep  can 
be  grown  than  Medium  Red  or  Alsike 
clover.  This  may  be  sown  in  the  Spring, 
and  in  April  if  desired.  Some,  however, 
sow  as  early  as  February  in  southern 
Ohio.  Usually  clover  is  sown  on  wheat, 
and  follows  the  wheat  crop.  If  one  has 
no  wheat,  then  the  land  should  be 
plowed  and  fitted  as  for  any  other  crop 
in  the  Spring.  I  should  seed  heavily, 
using  15  or  more  pounds  per  acre.  If 
you  can  succeed  with  Alfalfa  on  your 
land,  then  you  will  get  a  very  superior 
sheep  feed.  You  cannot  fit  your  land 
too  well.  Alfalfa  requires  a  first-class 
mellow,  fine  seed  bed.  Then  sow  broad¬ 
cast  and  drag  in,  using  about  20  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre.  This  should  be  done 
late  in  April  or  early  May.  If  the  land 
is  well  spread  with  good  stable  manure 
its  cropping  ability  should  be  good. 

c.  s.  p. 


Good  Advice. — The  Farmer’s  Guide  says: 
“We  are  asked  how  much  debt  a  man  with 
a  quarter-section  farm  should  carry.  That 
depends.  Assuming  his  farm  to  be  worth 
$12,000  and  the  man  a  hustler,  turning  his 
attention  wholly  to  the  production  of  meat 
products  on  his  farm  and  not  running  a 
steam  thrasher,  he  might  swing  a  debt  of 
$7,000  at  five  per  cent.  Still,  this  will  make 
him  sweat  and  grunt  before  he  gets  it  paid, 
We  believe  it  is  a  mighty  good  time  to 
shorten  sail  in  the  matter  of  indebtedness 
during  these  days  of  agricultural  prosper¬ 
ity  and  not  load  up  to  the  limit,  as  so 
many  are  doing.  The  money  loaners  will 
have  their  innings  again  some  day.” 


Never  let  a  little  child's  cold  “run  or.”  There  is 
sure  danger  and  perhaps  death  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
Infantile  organs  are  always  helped  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  and  the  little  ones  like  it.— Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


This  booklet  tells  how 
to  uiako  tnonev  on  the 
farm  and  outlines  pur 
course  of  home  study  in 

Modern  Agriculture. 

Under  Prof.  \VM.  P. 

Brooks.  Ph  D.,  of  the 
Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Treats  of  soils, 
tillage,  drainage,  ferti¬ 
lizers,  crop  rotation, 
stock-feed!  ug.poultry-raisiug,  dairy¬ 
ing.  etc.  Also  Horticulture  under^ 
Prof.BAlLE v,  of  Cornell  University,! 
and  Agricultural  Haeteriotogy  under 
Prof.  Conn,  of  Wesleyan. 

,Fu!l  Commercial,  Normal  and  Aca* 
demic  Departments.  Tuition  nomlnul, 
Text-books  Frkk  to  our  students.  Cat, 
and  particulars  free.  Write  to-day. 
Tlie  Home  Correspondence  School,! 
■mm  Springfield.  Mass. 


Study  Agriculture. 

It  Will  Pay. 
Attractive  Courses. 

Light  Expenses. 

Send  your  address. 

RHODE  ISLAND  COLLEGE,  KINGSTON,  R.  I. 


School  of  Practical  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture. 

Courses  In  Fruit  Culture,  Gardening,  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Farming  Begins  September  9,  1902. 
Open  to  men  and  women  for  training  in  practical  and 
scientific  work.  Catalogue. 

G-EO.  T.  POWELL,  Director. 
BrlarcIIff  Manor,  N,  Y. 

1 In  writing,  mention  advertisement,  art 


f  Asbestine  ^ 

FIRE  PROOF  PAINT. 

Pure  white  and  all  colors.  Very  durable  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Costs  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  oil  paint.  Cov¬ 
ering  capacity  greater.  It  does  notcrack  or  blister.  Great 
protection  against  fire.  Needs  only  to  be  mixed  witli 
cold  water.  Anybody  can  do  it.  Noted  for  even  spread¬ 
ing.  Dealers  sell  it.  Write  for  free  color  card. 


TKft  r  Paint  f  amnanu  nf  A  mprira 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE . 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Cu-1  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Kntomolo- 
g!  s.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2. SO;  100-lb.  Kegs,  *4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  3!4c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  8>4c.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  P*. 


•  WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheel.,  Steel  Tiro  on,  -  ijii'.iiS 
With  Rubber  Tires,  $15.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  it  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Harness,  $3. GOt  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  direot. 
Wagou  Umbrella  KKKK.  W.  It.  BOOlt,  Cincinnati,  O- 


HPIGHTBN  YOUR  OWN  BUGGY  TIRBS-No 

heating  required;  does  not  mar  the  paint;  any¬ 
one  can  operate.  Machine  complete,  with  100  Alumi¬ 
num  Washers,  sent  on  receipt  of  *2.  Guaranteed  to 
do  the  work.  Your  money  back  If  not  as  represented. 
RAPID  TIRE  TIGHTENER  CO„  Wauseon,  Ohio. 


In  Olden  Days 

men  were  broken  on  the  wheel, 
now  they  buy 

Electric  Steel  Wheels, 

and  save  money.  They  fit  any 
wagon.  Made  with  either  stag¬ 
gered  or  straight  spokes.  Let  us 
tell  you  how  to  make  a  low  down 
wagon  with  any  size  wheel,  any 
width  tire.  Catalog  tells.  It’s  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  Box  88,  Quine*.  W- 


PEACH 

BASKETS 

i,  4, 6,8,10, 12, 14  and 
10-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

W ooden.  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 


Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc . 

—  —  • 

Write  for  new  1902  Catalogue. 

COLES  &  COME  ANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1884. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 
Hardy  Rose  Experience. 

Part  II. 

Birsn  and  Dwarf  Varieties. — Sev¬ 
eral  rose  species  make  handsome  and 
desirable  specimen  plants  where  the 
space  is  abundant,  but  generally  ap¬ 
pear  out  of  place  in  small  grounds. 
Nearly  all  have  been  replaced  by  garden 
hybrids  retaining  the  main  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  type,  but  of  freer  bloom  and 
often  better  habit.  Thus  our  Prairie 
or  Michigan  rose,  Rosa  setigera,  a  very 
hardy  and  graceful  climbing  species, 
covered  in  late  June  by  masses  of  deep 
rose  single  flowers,  is  replaced  by  Queen 
of  the  Prairies,  Baltimore  Belle  and 
Gem  of  the  Prairies,  the  last  of  which 
is  quite  fragrant.  Queen  of  the  Prairies 
should  be  preferred  where  there  is  only 
room  for  one  variety,  as  it  is  of  iron¬ 
clad  hardiness,  very  free  and  of  great 
vigor  of  growth.  There  are  several 
forms  of  the  hardy  yellow  rose,  R.  lu- 
tea,  but  Harrison’s  Yellow  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  succeed  than  the  others.  It  is 
very  hardy  but  the  foliage  often  suffers 
from  the  humidity  of  our  Summers  and 
the  plants  bear  pruning  very  badly.  By 
growing  two  or  more  plants  and  prun¬ 
ing  every  alternate  year,  good  blooms 
may  be  had  annually,  and  the  bushes 
kept  in  reasonably  good  shape.  Per¬ 
sian  Yellow  (double;  and  Austrian 
Copper  (single)  are  very  richly  colored. 
The  latter  is  brilliant  copper-red  like 
some  nasturtiums,  but  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  the  plants  are  short-lived  and  sel¬ 
dom  profuse  in  bloom.  Much  is  hoped  of 
the  new  hybrid  Golden  Sun(Soleil  d’  Or), 
produced  by  crossing  a  Hybrid  Perpet¬ 
ual  with  Persian  Yellow.  It  has  large 
blooms,  almost  four  inches  across,  or¬ 
ange  yellow  with  reddish  shades.  They 
stand  the  sun  well  and  are  produced 
quite  freely.  It  is  claimed  to  be  a  ro¬ 
bust  grower,  but  our  plant  of  this  ex¬ 
pensive  novelty  seems  in  no  hurry  to 
increase  its  size,  although  it  has 
bloomed  at  intervals  all  Summer.  It 
will  require  several  years’  experience  to 
determine  its  value  for  this  climate. 

Tiie  Rugosa  Roses  are  without  doubt 
better  adapted  to  endure  our  climatic 
variations  than  varieties  of  any  other 
section,  and  are  particularly  suited  to 
the  northern  prairie  States  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  section.  If  planted  in  a 
deep,  moderately  rich  soil,  they  are  sure 
to  thrive  regardless  of  drought  or  bliz¬ 
zard.  Among  the  white  varieties,  Blanc 
Double  de  Coubert  and  Mme.  Georges 
Bruant  are  very  long-lived  and  depend- 
aule.  They  bloom  freely  in  Spring  and 
at  intervals  throughout  Summer  and 
Fall.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white 
in  color,  quite  double,  and  very  fra¬ 
grant.  They  should  be  well  fed  with 
top-dressings  of  old  manure  or  ground 
bone  and  ashes  to  maintain  vigor,  and 
thus  treated  are  always  ornamental  in 
leaf  and  bloom. 

New  Century,  raised  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  from  Clothilde  Soupert  pollin- 
ized  with  R.  rugosa  alba,  is  a  pleasing 
variation  in  color.  The  foliage  is  very 
good  and  closely  resembles  the  Rugosa 
type,  but  the  large  perfectly  double 
blooms  are  produced  in  great  clusters 
of  five  to  11,  and  vary  from  pale  rose, 
flushed  deeper  in  the  center  to  bright 
clear  pink.  The  fragrance  is  powerful 
and  delicious,  and  the  plants  extremely 
profuse  in  bloom  throughout  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  when  of  sufficient  age  and 
strength.  No  great  results  should  be 
expected  until  about  the  third  year  af¬ 
ter  planting,  but  with  good  treatment 
they  seem  as  if  they  would  endure  for  a 
generation. 

Agnes  Emily'  Carman  is  well-known 
to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  and  we  think  that 


those  who  have  taken  care  of  the  plants 
received  when  the  variety  was  distribu¬ 
ted  some  years  ago  have  something 
choice  to  show  for  their  trouble.  The 
color  is  still  unequalled  among  Rugosa 
hybrids,  though  Mme.  Chas.  Frederick 
Worth,  a  foreign  hybrid  of  Rugosa  and 
Paul  Neyron,  comes  very  close  in  rich 
satiny  crimson,  and  on  the  whole,  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  fullness  of  bloom  and  density  of 
foliage.  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Leperdrieux 
has  a  dwarf  compact  habit  and  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  free  in  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  double  and  very  sweet  but  a  pur¬ 
plish  tinge  sometimes  predominates.  It 
bears  an  abundance  of  bright  red  fruits, 
being  alone  in  this  peculiarity  for  a 
double  flowering  Rugosa  variety.  The 
foliage  is  very  thick  and  shining.  Alto¬ 
gether  a  most  ornamental  kind.  Young 
plants  of  the  I.  A.  C.  rose,  from  Gen. 
Jacqueminot  crossed  with  the  Asiatic 
Rugosa  do  not  properly  open  their  very 
double  buds  here,  though  the  defect  may 
pass  as  the  plants  increase  in  strength. 
It  was  produced  at  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  is  regarded  as 
an  exceedingly  hardy  and  valuable  rose. 
The  color  is  very  rich  and  the  perfume 
delightful.  Another  promising  Rugosa 
hybrid  is  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
not  yet  offered  in  this  country.  It  is 
highly  regarded  abroad  for  the  great 
size  and  freedom  of  its  large  satiny-rose 
blooms  which  are  said  to  be  nearer  the 
exhibition  standard  than  others  contain¬ 
ing  Rugosa  characteristics.  We  have 
not  bloomed  this  variety  and  only  men¬ 
tion  it  as  of  possible  interest  to  those 
who  must  depend  on  roses  of  this  type. 
After  10  years  continuous  work  in  rais¬ 
ing  seedlings  we  now  have  beautiful 
double  Rugosa  hybrids  in  various  shades 
of  brilliant  pink  and  rose  as  well  as  pure 
white  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  They  ap¬ 
pear  of  the  greatest  promise  but  plenty 
of  time  will  be  taken  thoroughly  to  test 
them  for  possible  defects  before  propa¬ 
gating.  The  Rugosa  roses  are  so  hardy 
and  resistant  to  the  usual  rose  diseases 
that  we  recommend  them  to  growers 
having  sufficient  space  at  their  disposal. 

The  New  Sweet  Brier  Hybrids  are 
very  interesting  and  valuable,  retaining 
to  a  great  extent  the  agreeably  scented 
foliage  of  the  wild  eglantine.  They  are 
all  rugged  and  hardy  in  constitution, 
but  require  considerable  space  for  de¬ 
velopment,  and  only  bloom  in  Spring. 
Several  varieties  are  now  offered  in  this 
country.  We  like  Anne  of  Geierstein, 
rich  deep  crimson,  and  Amy  Robsart, 
dark  rose,  best.  The  flowers  are  quite 
large,  semi-double  and  produced  with 
great  freedom,  followed  by  attractive 
red  fruits  which  persist  far  into  Win¬ 
ter.  They  are  extremely  vigorous  and 
have  increased  in  strength  and  beauty 
every  season  for  the  last  six  years.  Lord 
Penzance  and  Lady  Penzance  of  the 
same  group  have  curious  single  coppery- 
yellow  and  straw-colored  blooms  and 
highly-scented  foliage.  They  are  crosses 
of  sweet  brier  and  Harrison’s  or  Per¬ 
sian  Yellow,  and  are  always  scarce  be¬ 
cause  of  difficult  propagation. 

Hybrid  Perpetualb. — The  various 
hardy  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Remontant 
roses  are  pretty  well  known.  Most  of 
the  varieties  catalogues  by  rose  dealers 
will  endure  the  Winters  of  the  Middle 
and  Centra]  States  with  little  or  no  pro¬ 
tection  while  young  and  vigorous  but 
generally  die  out  in  from  three  to  five 
years  except  under  specially  favorable 
local  conditions,  and  very  liberal  cul¬ 
ture.  The  lists  of  varieties  offered  by 
reliable  nurseries  enlarge  slowly  as  the 
elimination  of  weak  and  unfit  kinds  off¬ 
sets  the  novelties  constantly  brought 
forward.  When  healthy  plants  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings  can  be  procured,  a 
bed  of  the  hardier  varieties  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  may  often  be  induced  to 
thrive  for  a  long  time,  but  the  imported 
plants,  budded  on  Manetti  or  dog  rose 
have  usually  a  very  short  lease  of  ef¬ 
fective  life,  most  of  the  plants  failing 
the  second  or  third  year,  even  if  suck¬ 
ers  from  the  stock  are  kept  down.  A 
list  of  the  most  desirable  hybrid  per¬ 
petual  and  everblooming  dwarf  roses, 
compiled  by  the  successful  grower,  John 
N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J.,  was  published 
on  page  171  of  the  present  volume.  It 
cannot  be  bettered  in  the  experience  of 
the  writer,  but  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  beautiful  Victor  Hugo,  bril¬ 
liant  flaming  crimson,  with  velvety  dark 
shadings,  and  Rodocanachi,  clear  rose 
color.  The  first  has  the  richest  colored 
blooms  we  have  ever  grown,  having 
more  fire  and  brilliancy  than  any  other 
dark  rose.  It  is  hardy  and  free  in  bloom 
but  not  of  strong  growth,  and  is  appar¬ 
ently  so  slow  of  propagation  that  it  is 


seldom  offered.  Rodocanachi  bears  its 
large,  clearly-tinted  blooms  in  great 
profusion  but  is  also  much  scarcer  than 
it  should  be.  Both  are  fairly  good  au¬ 
tumnal  bloomers  if  cut  bacK  after  the 
Spring  flowers  fade. 

Moss  Roses  are  generally  known  to  be 
extremely  hardy,  but  as  they  only  bloom 
in  June  few  plants  are  generally  want¬ 
ed.  Blanche  Moreau,  pure  white,  and 
Captain  Ingram,  deep  crimson,  are  very 
satisfactory,  both  in  bud  and  flower. 
Crested  Moss  has  a  rather  flabby  pink 
bloom  when  opened,  but  the  buds  are 
beautifully  mossed  and  the  finest  of  all 
in  that  stage. 

Everbloomers. — The  varieties  of 
everblooming  roses  given  on  page  171 
cover  about  all  worth  trying  in  the  gar¬ 
den  unless  very  excellent  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  can  be  given.  We  would  call  es¬ 
pecial  attention  to  Gruss  an  Teplitz  as 
the  most  brilliant  and  fragrant  rose  in 
this  section.  It  has  been  growing  with¬ 
out  protection  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
since  its  introduction,  four  years  ago. 
and  the  wood  on  old  and  young  plants 
has  never  been  killed  back  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  degree.  Under  liberal  feeding 
established  plants  send  up  canes  three 
or  four  feet  high  loaded  with  buds,  but 
if  freely  cut  back  it  blooms  constantly 
quite  near  the  ground.  It  can  be  kept  a 
foot  or  18  inches  high  by  continuous 
cutting  of  the  blooms,  and  the  plant  will 
grow  more  vigorously  for  the  treatment 
if  sufficient  plant  food  be  supplied  by 
occasional  applications  of  old  stable  ma¬ 
nure  or  wood  ashes  and  ground  bone. 
The  blooms  are  a  rich  shade  of  crim¬ 
son  scarlet,  not  easy  to  describe,  and 
the  foliage  on  the  young  shoots  is  usual¬ 
ly  bronzy  red.  Sanguinea  and  Agrippina 
both  approach  Gruss  an  Teplitz  in  color, 
but  are  less  vigorous  and  desirable,  be¬ 
ing  almost  scentless.  Clothilde  Sou- 
pert  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  are 
the  best  whites  for  Summer  blooming. 
The  former  has  a  rosy  center  and  the 
latter  a  beautifully  formed  bud  of 
creamy  white.  Mosella  and  Etoile  de 
Lyon  are  the  only  yellows  that  can  be 
relied  on  and  the  tint  is  very  light  in 
both  varieties.  Mile.  Helene  Gambier 
bears  large  apricot-tinted  blooms  often 
varying  to  pure  golden  yellow,  but  is 
not  a  fast  grower  though  quite  hardy. 
Madame  Degraw  is  probaoiy  the  most 
icliable  and  hardy  pink  sort.  It  is  a 
constant  bloomer  and  very  long-lived 
as  a  rule.  w.  v.  f. 


The  Hendricks  Hay  and  Straw  Press 

Fanners,  you  need  a  press:  why  pay 
your  neighbor  from  J>0 
to  S75  a  )  ear  to  press 
your  crop  when  you  can 
buy  a  Hendricks  press 
at  such  a  very  reason¬ 
able  price?  Thousands 
in  use,  boi  h  upright,  and 
_  perpetual  Write  for 

prices.  D.  B  HENDRICKS  &  CO.,  Kingston,  N.  V 


0 

0 

ur  Investments  Earn  5  Per 
ent  Net  for  All  Depositors 

Paid  ill  Capital 

8  1 .000.000 

Assets 

8  1 ,000,000 

Surplus 

8185,000 

THIS  business  is  long  established 

1  and  official  examinations  prove 
it  stronger  eacli  year.  .Money  de¬ 
posited  earns  5  per  cent  with  al> 
solutely  no  risk,  ns  our  old  depos¬ 
itors  know  anti  testify.  Another 
tiling  —  interest  is  paid  for  every 
<!<iy  the  money  remains  on  deposit. 

Full  informal  ion  on  request. 

Under  Banking  Department  Supervision. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINCS  AND  LOAN  CO.  1 
1134-1135  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 


attaches  to  this  roofing.  It  is 
known  a -id  used  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country. 

FIRE,  WIND  and 

■  WATER  PROOF, 

durable  and  low  in  price.  Be¬ 
ing  soft  and  pliable,  it  is  easy 
__ -  to  fit  and  lay.  Exposure  makes 

teas  hard  as  slate.  Send  for  Sample  and  Circular 
THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO.,  114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


a. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED  U  SSS 

Roofing.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  the  work 
onlvconsistsof 
nailing  and  ee- 
m on  ting  the 
joints  Samples,  prices  &  bookletgiving  instructions 
ASf  HALT  READY  ROOFING  cO.  for  laying  sent 
136  Water  St.,  New  York.  free  postpaid. 


COSTS  LITTLE 

EASILY  LAID  , 

LASTS  YEARS 


RUBEROID 

(TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED) 

ROOFING 


•BOOKLET  “K" 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

102  William  St.,  New  York. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Bumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20.000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4"  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


86  WarrenSt  .Niw  Yoke..  692  Craig  St..  Montreal.  P  Q  40  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 

23S  Franklin  St.,  Boston  Tenleute-Hey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  NSW. 


New  York  State  Fair 


$60,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses  $60,000 


Grand  Horse  Show 

Will  rival  anything  ever  given  at  a  State  Fair. 
'1  lie  finest  horses  used  for  coaching  and  equestrian 
purposes  will  be  In  the  show  ring.  Many  of  the 
equipages  shown  at  the  New  York  Horse  Show  will 
be  seen  at  the  Fair. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibits 

Will  be  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Fair. 
Thu  fruit  show  will  be  worth  traveliuga  longdistance 
to  see. 

The  Live  Stock 

The  finest  breeds  of  catt  le,  sheep  and  swine  will  be  on 
exhibition.  The  most  noted  stock  farms  will  compete 
for  the  prizes.  The  remarkable  exhibit  of  last  year 
will  be  greatly  exceeded  this  year  both  i n  numbers 
and  quality.  Stock  buildings  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Grand  Circuit  Races 

Promise  to  produce  some  of  ihe  most  interesting 
events  of  the  season.  The  list  of  entries  in  the  early 
closing  events  is  very  large.  The  best  horses  in  the 
country  will  compete  for  the  large  purses. 


Syracuse  Day, 

Monday,  September  8. 

Grange  Day, 

Tuesday,  September  9. 
Governor  Odell  will  be  present. 

Legislative  Day, 

Wednesday,  September  10. 

Steeplechase  Day, 

Thursday,  September  11. 

New  York  Day, 

Friday,  September  12. 

LOW  Rf\ILRO/\D  RATES. 

One-half  rate  from  all  stations  in 
the  State.  Tickets  good  fiom  Sep¬ 
tember  6  to  15  inclusive. 

A  special  rate  of  three  fourths  of 
a  cent  a  mile  from  all  stations  within 
a  radius  of  150  miles  of  Syracuse  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 


September  8  to  13,  1902. 


GENERAL  ADMISSION,  25  CENTS. 


Send  for  Prize  Hist. 


S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

I  have  another  big  grist  of  questions 
which  call  for  discussion. 

Potato  Digging.— Here  is  one  from  Con¬ 
necticut  which  will  appeal  to  many: 

•What  is  the  best  low-priced  prac¬ 
tical  potato  digger  that  will  do  first 
class  work?  I  have  found  digging  by 
hand  a  slow  laborious  task  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  it  comes  at  a  time  when  extra 
help  is  scarce.  The  large  diggers  are  too 
expensive.  I  want  something  built  for  two 
horses  that  is  cheap  enough  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  who  raises  from  one  to  two 
acres  only;  one  that  will  work  if  some 
small  stones  and  weeds  are  in  the  ground.” 

This  man  is  hunting  for  a  very  rare  bird. 
There  is  no  low-priced  digger  made  that 
will  get  out  all  of  the  potatoes  on  weedy 
or  stony  ground  and  leave  them  on  top 
of  the  ground.  If  a  man  will  but  think 
of  the  power  and  many  motions  required 
to  dig  a  bushel  of  potatoes  by  hand  and 
separate  them  from  dirt  he  will  realize 
the  force  and  the  shaking  necessary  to 
put  100  bushels  ab'ove  ground  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  With  four  horses  on  our  Hoover 
digger  we  can  get  practically  all  out,  but 
with  any  two-horse  machine  that  we  ever 
saw  more  or  less  hand  work  or  harrowing 
is  needed.  No  digger  will  do  its  best  on 
our  hard  and  rocky  soil.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  are  getting  out  of  potato 
growing,  for  digging  is  for  several  reasons 
the  hardest  part  of  the  problem.  The 
cheap  diggers  are  either  double  or  single 
plows  with  rods  at  back  or  sides.  The 
theory  is  to  rip  soil,  stones,  weeds,  vines 
and  potatoes  all  up  with  the  plow,  so  that 
the  rods  may  sift  out  the  potatoes.  In 
practice  the  vines  and  weeds  clog  up 
under  the  beam,  and  many  of  the  tubers 
are  dug  out  and  covered  again.  The  best 
tools  of  this  class  that  I  have  tried  are 
the  Success  Junior  digger  and  Planet 
Junior  plow.  We  find  it  profitable  to  use 
these  tools,  but  no  one  has  any  right  to 
say  that  a  mere  plow  with  rods  for  a 
screen  will  do  the  whole  thing.  On  very- 
light  land,  with  potatoes  planted  only  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  they  will  do  much 
better  than  on  our  soil.  A  man  of  only 
ordinary  appearance  and  ability  might 
start  out  on  the  hunt  for  a  wife  who  can 
cook  like  a  hotel  chef;  play  and  sing  like 
a  professional;  care  for  children  and  the 
sick  like  a  hospital  nurse;  read  all  the 
latest  books  and  be  ready  to  discuss  art 
or  science;  chop  wood  for  dinner  one  hour 
and  paint  a  picture  the  next;  never  know 
an  ache  or  pain  and  smile  down  every 
trouble  that  came  in  sight!  My  judgment 
is  that  such  a  man  would  either  have  to 
possess  75  per  cent  of  these  good  qualities 
himself  or  continue  his  hunt  beyond  the 
grave!  The  search  for  a  cheap  potato 
digger  that  will  put  all  the  tubers  on  the 
top  of  weedy  and  stony  ground  will  be 
just  about  as  satisfactory. 

Killing  White  Grubs.— Another  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  taken  the  coloring  matter 
out  of  many  hairs  is  the  following  from 
New  York: 

”I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  way  to  get  rid  of  white  grubs.  I  have 
a  pasture  of  about  four  acres  that  I 
would  like  to  make  a  permanent  pasture. 
It  gets  quite  green  in  the  Spring,  but  just 
as  soon  as  the  dry  weather  commences  in 
July  it  is  infested  with  the  white  grub. 
Two  years  ago  this  Fall  I  gave  it  a  good 
coat  of  fine  manure.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  put  on  to  drive  them  out?” 

1  know  of  nothing  but  sweat  to  kill  out 
white  grubs.  Some  years  ago  a  famous 
prize  light  was  to  be  fought.  Two  fat  men 
began  training  for  it— each  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  "work  off”  about  50  pounds  of 
flesh.  One  went  to  a  farm  where  he  worked 
in  the  sun  and  exercised  until  the  water 
was  out  of  his  fibers— leaving  them  as 
hard  as  nails.  The  other  worked  less,  but 
depended  on  pills  and  powders  to  reduce 
his  flesh.  When  they  came  into  the  ring 
the  man  who  had  worked,  simply  played 
baseball  with  the  other.  Now,  I  believe 
that  the  white  grub  can  only  be  killed  out 
by  thorough  cultivation  for  several  years. 
Every  now  and  then  somebody  claims  that 
by  sowing  buckwheat  you  will  destroy  the 
grubs.  i  might  kill  off  some  dyspeptic 
friend  by  stuffing  him  with  buckwheat 
cakes,  but  the  white  grubs  we  have  in 
New  Jersey  are  certainly  not  killed  that 
way.  Others  say  that  salt  or  wood  ashes 
will  kill  the  grubs.  In  order  to  injure 
them  1  believe  you  will  have  to  use  so 
much  of  the  salt  that  you  will  ruin  the 
soil  for  several  years.  All  such  things 
seem  to  me  like  the  prize  fighter  taking 
pills  when  he  should  have  worked.  I 
would  plow  that  pasture  this  Fall  and 
leave  the  furrows  as  rough  as  possible  so 
as  to  expose  them  to  frost  and  storm. 
Fence  some  hogs  there  if  possible.  Every 
skunk  and  crow  that  would  come  to  the 
field  would  be  welcome,  for  both  are  as 
fond  of  white  grubs  as  a  hungry  child  is  of 
white  bread  and  butter.  A  scarecrow  in 


the  field  would  attract  our  crows.  Next 
Spring  I  would  plant  corn  in  hills  and  use 
either  lime  or  wood  ashes.  I  would  culti¬ 
vate  thoroughly— long  past  the  time  of 
actual  need  of  the  corn  crop.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  the  corn  was  cut  I  would 
either  plow  shallow  or  work  the  soil  with 
disk  or  Cutaway  and  leave  it  in  the  rough 
for  Winter.  Why  all  this  extra  working? 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  sweat  treat¬ 
ment.  This  constant  stirring  will  prevent 
thousands  of  eggs  from  hatching  and  ex¬ 
pose  the  insects  to  birds  and  animals. 
Three  or  perhaps  two  years  of  this  careful 
work  will  fit  that  field  for  a  permanent 
pasture.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way 
to  break  up  such  a  nest  of  white  grubs. 
They  have  been  a  perfect  nuisance  with  us. 

Testing  Soil. — A  friend  in  Vermont  has 
this  to  say  about  our  old-time  problem: 

"I  am  going  to  send  samples  of  earth  to 
the  experiment  station  so  as  to  know 
what  chemicals  are  necessary  for  various 
crops.” 

That's  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  people  out  of  mischief,  but 
you  will  learn  less  than  you  think  you 
will  as  a  guide  to  feeding  your  soil.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  were  going  to  hire  a  farm  hand 
whom  you  had  never  seen.  He  writes  you 
that  he  is  six  feet  tall,  weighs  200  pounls 
and  measures  so  many  inqjies  around 
waist,  calf  and  shoulders.  b  How  much 
would  you  know  about  the  man’s  true  ca¬ 
pacity  for  doing  farm  work?  That  big 
chest  may  shelter  the  heart  of  a  loafing 
coward,  and  those  great  muscles  may  be 
fastened  to  bones  so  lazy  that  they  are 
useless  for  honest  farm  labor.  What  you 
want  to  know  is  how  much  of  all  this  beef 
and  brawn  is  available — that  is,  how  much 
will  the  man  do  for  you?  If  he  roost  on 
the  fence  or  go  riding  about  the  country 
on  a  wheel  he  exercises  for  his  own  ben¬ 
efit.  If  he  work  in  the  field  you  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  It’s  available  strength  that 
you  are  after  in  both  man  and  soil.  Those 
chemists  at  the  station  will  pick  your  soil 
apart  and  give  you  about  the  same  class 
of  information  that  the  farm  hand  would 
by  telling  his  weight  and  inches.  Your 
crops  are  not  chemists.  Their  scientific 
education  is  limited  and  they  can  only  take 
the  small  amount  of  available  plant  food 
which  is  within  reach.  A  chemist  might 
analyze  a  piece  of  hemlock  board  and 
figure  from  his  results  that  our  old  barn 
contains  enough  muscle-makers  and  fat- 
formers  to  last  our  horses  for  three  years! 
Do  you  think  that  would  satisfy  old 
Major?  No!  No!  The  contents  of  hay 
mow  and  grain  bin  are  available.  The  horse 
is  not  expected  to  eat  the  barn  nor  is  the 
plant  expected  to  eat  the  soil,  but  rather 
the  available  food  which  each  contains.  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  pay  money  for  a 
soil  analysis.  I  would  test  the  needs  of 
the  crop  by  applying  different  elements  of 
fertility  alone  or  in  combination  and 
watching  results.  Until  I  did  know  I 
would  use  nothing  but  a  well-balanced  fer¬ 
tilizer.  As  to  my  own  farm  I  am  quite 
well  satisfied  that  its  chiel  needs  are  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

The  Coal  Strike. — This  letter  from 
Maine  is  a  little  out  of  my  latitude— but 
as  we  are  coal  burners  to  some  extent  1 
will  give  my  opinion: 

"Owing  to  the  continued  coal  strike  and 
the  high  price  of  coal  with  the  prospect 
of  a  coal  famine  and  a  cold  Winter  just 
ahead  I  find  there  is  great  anxiety  among 
the  people  as  to  what  the  remedy  can  be. 
Many  think  a  removal  of  the  tariff  at  once 
would  give  relief.  All  that  people  want 
to  know  is  what  to  do,  what  screw  to  turn 
on  and  who  to  turn  it  on,  and  those  at 
Washington  will  find  that  there  are  a  few 
stamps  left  yet.” 

I  may  not  have  the  true  facts  about  the 
present  trouble  between  coal  miners  and 
mine  owners,  and  I  would  not  do  anyone 
an  injustice,  but  I  think  the  owners  or 
operators  represent  the  dog  in  the  manger 
this  time.  My  opinion  is  a  long-range  one 
based  on  hearsay  evidence,  but  I  think 
those  mine  owners  should  submit  the  dif¬ 
ference  to  arbitration,  both  sides  to  abide 
by  the  result.  How  can  they  be  forced  to 
arbitrate?  Nothing  but  public  sentiment 
will  do  it.  Coal  is  now  all  out  of  reach. 
The  high  price  hurts  farmers  both  directly 
and  indirectly.  Some  of  us  can  use  our 
wood  for  fuel,  but  the  increased  price  will, 
in  time,  send  up  tne  cost  of  manufactured 
articles.  I  understand  that  in  some  fruit 
sections  the  evaporators  will  be  held  up 
for  lack  of  fuel  and  this  will  prevent  the 
sale  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  fruit.  This, 
however,  is  a  small  thing  compared  with 
the  danger  in  permitting  a  few  men  to 
hold  up  the  country  and  rob  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  coal.  If  this  thing  is  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  we  might  as  well  get  out  of  the 
idea  that  we  live  in  a  republic!  What  can 
we  do?  Our  friend  wants  to  know  -‘what 
screw  to  turn  on!  '  Without  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  or  action  by  Congress  a  removal  of 
the  tariff  is  hardly  possible.  Where  is 
foreign  coal  to  come  from  at  once  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  needs?  My  friends  in  New  Eng¬ 


land  tell  me  that  the  coal  from  Nova 
Scotia  is  not  very  satisfactory.  If  I  were 
President  and  had  the  power  to  suspend 
tariff  duties  at  will,  I  would  let  coal  in 
free  just  as  fast  as  pen  could  sign  a 
proclamation.  I  do  not  think  this  would, 
of  itself,  greatly  cheapen  the  price  of  coal, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  settle 
this  coal  strike  in  quick  time,  "rag  time,” 
if  you  please,  because  it  would  show  the 
feeling  of  the  masses  of  people.  But  this  i.-> 
"sour  grapes,"  for  the  Hope  Farm  man  has 
been  unable  to  carry  his  own  election  dis¬ 
trict!  I  suggest  that  we  all  sit  right  down 
and  write  to  our  candidates  for  Congress. 
Tell  them  we  want  this  strike  settled.  It 
is  not  a  political  question  now.  but  the 
principle  beneath  it  will  be  dug  up  and 
dressed  in  political  clothes  if  the  price  of 
coal  keeps  up.  I  figure  that  these  candi 
dates  will  carry  the  thing  along  to  head¬ 
quarters  if  they  are  well  stamped.  This 
is  the  most  practical  "screw”  I  can  think 
of  now.  I  would  turn  it  hard! 

Farm  Notes.— You  will  remember  that 
we  sowed  Crimson  clover  and  Cowhorn 
turnips  on  top  of  the  ground  in  the  corn¬ 
field.  A  soaking  rain  followed  the  seeding 
and  both  crops  have  started  with  what 

promises  to  be  a  fair  stand . We 

are  cutting  the  second  growth  of  clover— 
and  wild  carrots!  It  really  makes  quite 
respectable  hay.  well  eaten  by  the  horses. 
.  .  .  .  Late  potatoes  are  still  growing. 
I  have  said  that  June  Eating  is  later  than 
usual  with  us  this  year.  The  variety  yields 
better  than  ever.  Carman  No.  3  gives  a 
good  yield,  but  seems  to  scatter  far  more 
in  the  hill.  Usually  this  variety  grows  its 
tubers  all  in  a  bunch,  but  this  year  they 
are  spread  out  in  some  cases  almost  like 
Rural  Blush.  .  .  .  The  sugar  beets  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  great  tops 
meet  across  the  rows.  As  it  looks  now 
the  tops  alone  will  give  nearly  fodder 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  crop.  The 
beets  are  growing,  some  already  being 
nearly  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  yel¬ 
low  turnips  are  also  jumping . 

Some  of  the  writers  on  squash  growing  tell 
us  to  go  in  and  nip  off  some  of  the  flowers. 
They  would  have  a  nice  time  trying  it  in 
our  squash  field.  It  is  a  perfect  tangle  ot 
vine  so  mixed  up  that  no  one  can  tell 
which  hill  is  which.  A  few  lagging  vines 
were  braced  up  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda.  It  looks 
just  now  like  a  great  squash  crop — but 
stronger  hopes  than  this  have  been 
squashed  before  now!  h.  w.  c. 


Birds  and  Cherries.— I  have  a  row  of 
nine  Rich  man  cherry  trees,  the  fourth  tree 
in  the  row  is  a  Juneberry.  They  begin  to 
ripen  about  the  time  the  cherries  do  a.id 
last  long  after  the  cherries  are  gathered. 
Birds  relish  wild  fruit  much  better  than 
tame.  This  tree  entices  the  rice  bird  that 
will  not  eat  a  cherry,  and  is  not  even  seen 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  They  come 
in  flocks  as  long  as  the  berries  last.  I 
would  also  recommend  planting  the  Rus¬ 
sian  mulberry.  f.  m.  b. 

Rolling  Prairie,  Ind. 
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The  Business  Farmers’  Way 

Thrashes  his  own  Grain.  Has  Grain  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  highest  price.  Thrashes  lor  iiis  neigh¬ 
bors.  Uses  power  to  saw  wood,  grind  feed,  cut  fodder. 

SAVES  MONEY  IN  EVERY  DIRECTION. 
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The  prizes  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  “Why  I 
Take  Tile  Rural  New-Yorker”  have  been  awarded 
as  follows: 

First— J.  E.  Ferrell,  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio. 

Second— James  E.  Rice,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Third— Dan  McRae,  Williamson  Co.,  Texas. 

Fourth — Ed.  Eekardt,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Fifth— Owen  J.  Burley,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  never  had  a  more  difficult  task  than  that 
of  trying  to  decide  this  contest.  At  least  250  of  the 
essays  were  so  good  that  it  was  hard  to  sort  out  those 
that  were  not  in  some  way  entitled  to  consideration 
for  a  prize.  Thirty-nine  States  and  all  parts  of  Can¬ 
ada,  as  well  as  Australia,  were  represented,  and  the 
expressions  of  good  will  and  honest  appreciation  con¬ 
tained  in  the  essays  are  enough  to  spur  the  dullest  on 
to  better  work.  We  made  the  fairest  choice  that  six 
different  people  could  agree  upon,  and  we  desire  to 
thank  all  those  who  contested  for  the  kindly  and 
helpful  things  they  have  written. 

* 

In  the  experiment  with  fertilizers  mentioned  on 
first  page  a  heavy  crop  of  ragweed  was  cut  and 
hauled  away  from  the  held.  We  believe  that  this 
removed  a  good  share  of  the  available  potash.  We 
observe  that  ragweed  has  a  peculiar  ability  to  use 
potash  and,  with  us,  always  thrives  best  on  potato 
ground  or  wherever  a  high  per  cent  of  potash  is  used 
in  fertilizing.  Whenever  possible  to  do  so  it  pays  to 
keep  the  young  ragweed  clipped  off. 

* 

Students  of  the  Cornell  short  course  in  agriculture 
of  the  1892  class  expect  to  hold  a  reunion  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  on  Wednesday,  September  10.  At  11 
o’clock  they  will  meet  in  the  center  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Building,  and  at  12  o’clock  they  will  camp  at 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  tent.  This  idea  of  holding  reunions 
and  friendly  meetings  on  the  Fair  grounds  is  a  good 
one.  Let  others  follow  these  young  men  and  “get  to¬ 
gether.”  These  Cornell  boys  will  be  known  by  their 
red-white  posies. 

* 

Here  is  the  definition  of  a  hobby:* 

A  subject  or  plan  upon  which  one  is  constantly  setting 
off;  a  favorite  and  ever-recurring  theme  of  discourse, 
thought  or  effort;  that  which  occupies  one’s  attention 
unduly,  or  to  the  weariness  of  others;  a  ruling  passion. 

Accepting  that  definition  why  should  not  farmers 
take  for  their  hobby  a  demand  for  a  parcels  post  in 
this  country?  Let’s  keep  at  it  and  make  it  an  “ever- 
recurring  theme”  to  the  great  “weariness”  of  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  send  their  votes  by  express.  Thus  may 
a  hobby  wear  down  a  lobby! 

♦ 

President  Roosevelt  made  an  excellent  address  to 
the  Maine  farmers.  Among  oiner  things  he  said, 
with  much  truth: 

4 

It  remains  true  that  the  countryman,  the  man  on  the 
farm,  more  than  any  other  of  our  citizens  to-day,  is 
called  upon  continually  to  exercise  the  qualities  which  we 
like  to  think  of  as  typical  of  the  United  States  through¬ 
out  its  history,  the  qualities  of  rugged  independence,  mas¬ 
terful  resolution  and  individual  energy  and  resourceful¬ 
ness.  He  works  hard  (for  which  no  man  is  to  be  pitied), 
and  often  he  lives  hard  (which  may  not  be  pleasant),  but 
his  life  is  passed  in  healthy  surroundings— surroundings 
which  tend  to  develop  a  fine  type  of  citizenship.  In  the 
country,  moreover,  the  conditions  are  fortunately  such 
as  to  allow  a  closer  touch  between  man  and  man,  than, 
too  often,  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  city.  Men  feel 
more  vividly  the  underlying  sense  of  brotherhood,  of 
community  of  interest. 

We  rejoice  to  see  these  facts  recognized  by  our 
Chief  Executive.  As  we  have  often  pointed  out,  coun- 
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try  living  with  all  its  so-called  disadvantages,  affords 
noble  opportunities  for  high  thinking  and  manly  ac¬ 
tion.  The  town  and  city  may  provide  the  show  pieces 
of  society  and  the  high-strung  nervous  energy,  but 
the  sound  and  conservative  strength  of  American 
citizenship  will  ever  remain  close  to  the  soil. 

* 

Every  now  and  then  a  dam  breaks  or  a  public 
reservoir  goes  dry  and  the  people  gfc„  a  chance  to  see 
what  they  have  been  drinking!  The  mud  and  foul¬ 
ness  are  enough  to  disgust  those  who,  before  they 
saw  the  bottom,  considered  the  water  “good  enough.” 
When  an  evil  is  diluted  and  we  get  it  in  small  daily 
doses,  we  may  growl  a  little,  but  we  endure  it,  and 
even  learn  to  accept  it  as  an  unavoidable  thing.  When 
by  accident  or  otherwise  the  evil  is  concentrated  and 
we  get  a  month’s  accumulation  at  once,  the  great 
wrong  becomes  evident  and  we  are  ready  to  fight  for 
our  rights.  While  the  present  nigh  price  of  coal  is  a 
fearful  hardship  to  many,  we  believe  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  will,  in  the  end,  educate  the  people  as  few  other 
things  could. 

• 

The  apple  situation  is  developing  slowly  with  prices 
in  favor  of  the  growers.  The  apple  shippers  at  their 
convention  took  a  brighter  view  of  the  situation  than 
the  true  conditions  warrant.  If  their  object  was  to 
depress  prices  and  thus  frighten  farmers  into  selling 
at  less  than  the  fruit  is  really  worth,  they  failed,  for 
never  before  have  growers  been  so  well  posted.  We 
feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  has  saved  the  farmers  of  the 
State  at  least  $100,000  this  season  alone.  This  has 
been  done  partly  by  issuing  accurate  reports  but 
mostly  by  bringing  growers  together  for  mutual  sup¬ 
port  and  conference.  We  want  reports  of  figures  of¬ 
fered  by  buyers  in  your  locality.  The  advantage  is 
with  the  growers.  Keep  it  there! 

• 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  the  deaf 
mutes  of  this  country,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole 
world,  have  lost  a  friend  who  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  person  to  remove  the  barriers  placed  by 
nature  between  them  and  the  various  activities  and 
pleasures  of  life  so  freely  opened  to  others.  He  con¬ 
tinued  with  success  the  educational  work  for  deaf 
mutes  started  by  his  father,  giving  his  entire  time  to 
this  and  other  humanitarian  work  for  those  thus  af¬ 
flicted.  He  traveled  widely,  speaking  with  sign  lan¬ 
guage  to  gatherings  of  mutes  wherever  they  were  to 
be  found.  We  once  saw  Dr.  Gallaudet  interpret  sen¬ 
tence  by  sentence  the  spoken  address  of  another 
clergyman  to  a  congregation  of  deaf  mutes,  a  sur¬ 
prising  exhibition  of  skill  on  his  part  and  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  hearers. 

* 

Let  us  not  forget  the  date  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair — September  8-15.  We  have  the  assurance  of  the 
managers  that  this  year’s  exhibition  will  be  the  best 
ever  held.  They  have  done  their  part.  They  need 
two  things  to  help  out,  fair  weather  and  a  good 
crowd.  You  may  not  be  able  to  influence  the  weather 
but  you  can  make  a  lively  unit  in  the  crowd.  You 
may  say  that  the  exhibits  will  be  an  old  story  to  you 
and  that  you  have  seen  the  whole  thing  a  dozen 
times!  You  can  go  to  the  Fair  if  you  like  and  never 
look  at  an  exhibit  and  still  get  far  more  than  your 
money’s  worth  by  simply  mingling  with  the  crowd. 
Far  more  important  than  all  ihe  animals  or  ma¬ 
chinery  or  specimens  of  plant  life,  will  be  the  humans 
from  the  farms.  It  will  do  any  man  good  to  shake  off 
the  dust  or  scrape  off  the  mud  and  take  his  family  to 
the  Fair.  Tile  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  found  tenting  on  the 
Fair  grounds.  Come  and  see  us — make  yourself  at 
home! 

• 

Several  of  our  readers  have  received  circulars 
from  dealers  in  “green  goods.”  They  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  the  New  York  police  recently 
captured  a  large  gang  of  swindlers  and  have  them 
now  lodged  in  jail.  What  are  “green  goods”?  They 
are  not  farm  crops  as  the  name  might  imply,  but 
counterfeit  money.  There  is,  however,  one  farm  crop 
that  makes  about  the  greenest  piece  of  goods  in  the 
world.  That  is  the  smart  countryman  who  thinks 
he  is  a  match  for  the  rogues  who  play  this  game. 
These  rascals  obtain  a  list  of  names  from  some  source 
and  send  printed  circulars  in  which  they  offer  to  sell 
about  $10  in  counterfeit  money  for  one  of  good.  They 
usually  claim  to  have  stolen  a  plate  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  printing  house  and  their  statements  are  so 
plausible  and  convincing  that  not  a  few  people  bring 
good  money  here  to  exchange  for  the  “green  goods.  ’ 
Such  a  man  is  called  a  “come  on,”  and  the  way  he  is 
handled  is  a  revelation  in  the  art  of  diplomacy.  He 
is  first  shown  samples  of  good  money  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  is  counterfeit.  Finally,  he  agrees  to  buy  and 
sees,  as  he  believes,  a  great  roll  of  bills  put  into  a 


box  or  bag  and  locked  up.  This  is  either  shipped  by 
express  to  some  point  at  a  distance  or  given  to  him 
to  carry  away.  In  either  event  the  “come  on”  is  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  he  finds  nothing  in  the  bag  but  a  roll 
of  blank  paper  with  green  edges — with  perhaps  one 
good  bill  on  top.  It  often  happens  that  some  smart 
country  boy  thinks  he  can  beat  such  a  game  as  this 
and  he  comes  to  the  city  to  try  it.  It  is  a  useless  ef¬ 
fort,  for  he  runs  up  against  the  coolest  and  slickest 
rascals  that  are  unhung.  We  have  no  sympathy  for 
people  who  come  to  New  York  expecting  to  obtain 
counterfeit  money.  They  know  beforehand  that  the 
business  they  purpose  doing  is  dishonest.  They  lose 
their  money  because  they  are  not  so  smart  as  they 
thought  they  were.  It  is  bad  business  to  have  these 
circulars  and  letters  sent  to  any  member  of  an  hon¬ 
est  family.  There  is  where  we  hear  from  those  foun¬ 
tain  pen  letters  again.  The  people  who  sat  up  nights 
to  write  letters  to  all  their  friends  praising  the  pen 
opened  the  door  of  many  a  respectable  home  to  just 
such  correspondence.  The  names  they  sent  are  all 
on  printed  lists  which  are  sold  to  any  dishonest  ras¬ 
cal  who  will  pay  the  price. 

W 

The  following  dispatch  was  recently  cabled  to  uiis 
country: 

London,  Aug.  2C.— Beginning  September  1  the  Post 
Offices  of  Great  Britain  will  accept  parcels  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  ihe  United  States.  The  various  attempts  of 
the  British  Government  to  conclude  a  parcels  post  ar¬ 
rangement  with  tiie  United  Slates  having  resulted  in 
failure,  the  British  Post  Office  Department  has  arranged 
this  independent  service.  The  Cunard  and  White  Star 
lines  will  convey  the  parcels  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  American  Express  Company  will  deliver  them  in  that 
country.  The  charges  to  principal  points  in  the  United 
States  will  be  24  cents  for  each  three  pounds  up  to  six 
pounds,  and  72  cents  for  packages  weighing  from  seven 
to  eleven  pounds. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  what  that  means.  After 
September  1  a  man  in  England  can  put  English 
stamps  valued  at  24  cents  on  a  package  weighing  six 
pounds  and  a  size  of  six  feet  for  length  and  girth 
combined,  and  have  it  delivered  anywhere  in  this 
country!  The  English  Government,  unable  to  ar¬ 
range  with  our  own  postal  authorities  to  handle  this 
mail,  goes  to  a  private  express  company!  This  pack¬ 
age  can  be  carried  across  the  ocean  and  hundreds  of 
miles  on  this  side  for  24  cents.  At  our  present  rates 
of  postage  on  merchandise  it  would  cost  96  cents  to 
mail  the  package  in  this  country.  One  could  send  it 
across  the  ocean  to  England  for  much  less.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  more  absurd  and  unjust  state  of  affairs? 
Wnenever  a  bill  for  a  parcels  post  comes  before  Con¬ 
gress  the  express  companies  send  agents  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  lobby  against  it  Thus  far  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  preventing  its  passage.  The  figures  quoted 
above  show  why  they  are  so  seriously  opposed  oi  it. 
We  are  not  told  what  share  of  the  24  cents  the  ex¬ 
press  company  receives  for  carrying  the  package 
after  it  reaches  this  country,  but  suppose  they  re¬ 
ceive  half  of  it,  we  venture  to  say  they  will  still  make 
a  good  profit  on  the  service.  No  wonder  they  fight 
hard  to  prevent  a  parcels  post.  As  a  class,  farmers 
would  benefit  from  these  cheap  mail  rates  on  packages 
more  than  any  other.  They  are  just  as  much  en¬ 
titled  to  it  as  they  are  to  free  delivery  of  rural  mail. 
They  will  never  have  it  until  they  show  their  Con¬ 
gressmen  that  the  country  vote  will  veto  the  Wash¬ 
ington  lobby! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Has  anyone  used  candles  in  place  of  lamps  in  the 
brooders? 

Freight  on  apples  in  refrigerator  boats  to  England  is 
$1.25  per  barrel. 

Fowl  Meadow  grass  will  thrive  in  places  too  wet  for 
Red-top  or  Timothy. 

People  who  expect  something  for  nothing  usually  re¬ 
ceive  nothing  for  something! 

Topping  &  Small  is  the  name  of  a  firm.  Should  they 
be  in  the  apple  packing  business? 

It  is  hard  for  farmers  to  understand  that  limestone  soil 
may  need  an  application  of  lime.  Yet  it  does. 

We  believe  in  burning  a  sulphur  candle  every  few 
months  jn  damp  rooms  where  mold  accumulates. 

Do  not  carry  a  check  in  your  pocket.  It  is  not  cfeish— 
merely  a  promise  to  pay  cash.  Have  it  cashed  at  once. 

It  is  time  we  heard  from  some  of  the  people  who  have 
tried  experiments  with  oil  or  petroleum  for  killing  mos¬ 
quitoes. 

The  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  people  found  a  quack 
veterinarian  selling  a  “sure”  cure  for  blackleg  in  cattle. 
The  substance  proved  to  be  corrosive  sublimate— a  dead¬ 
ly  poison.  It  would  cure  some  human  blacklegs. 

If,  as  the  scientists  say,  malaria  is  spread  by  the  bites 
of  mosquitoes,  why  is  it  that  when  new  or  marshy  land 
is  opened  we  have  more  malaria?  We  do  not  always  have 
it,  but  when  we  do  it  is  because  the  new  soil  gives  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  for  the  mosquitoes  to  breed  and  grow. 

A  new  concrete  now  used  in  greenhouse  construction 
for  gutters  and  plates  can  be  nailed  like  a  piece  of  wood, 
the  nail  being  hammered  in  or  pulled  out  without  trouble. 
It  is  said  to  be  very  durable,  and  would  appear  worth 
studying  for  farm  building. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Gen.  Franz  Sigel,  a  distinguished  figure 
on  the  Union  side  in  the  Civil  War,  and  a  leader  in  the 
revolution  in  southern  Germany  in  1848,  died  in  New  York 
August  21,  aged  78.  .  .  .  The  trial  of  the  new  battle¬ 
ship  Maine  proves  her  to  be  the  most  speedy  of  that 
class  in  the  navy.  A  record  of  18.9  knots  per  hour  was 
made,  the  average  for  four  hours  being  18.3  knots.  .  .  . 
August  25  strikers  prevented  the  opening  of  a  colliery 
at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  stabbing  a  policeman  who  attempted 
to  rescue  a  non-union  miner  from  the  mob.  .  .  .  Fire 
in  Peoples  Bros,  stables,  Philadelphia,  August  25,  de¬ 
stroyed  60  horses.  .  .  .  August  27  the  Hudson  River 
steamer  McManus  was  burned  at  her  dock  in  New  York. 
.  .  .  .  The  strike  of  the  machinists  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Engineering  Works,  Newcastle,  Pa.,  was  settled 

August  26  on  a  five  per  cent  increase  in  wages . 

The  American  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  started 
a  set  of  rolling  mills  August  26  with  negro  laborers 
brought  from  other  places.  The  three  plants  of  this 
company  have  been  idle  since  May  1,  the  increased  pay 
demanded  by  the  puddlers  being  refused.  ...  At  a 
meeting  of  the  leading  coal  operators  in  this  city  Au¬ 
gust  26  it  is  said  that  the  decision  was  reached  not  to 
submit  to  arbitration  or  any  outside  interference.  Pre¬ 
sident  Mitchell  and  the  United  Mine  Workers’  Executive 
Boards  of  three  anthracite  districts  were  in  session  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  August  26.  It  is  understood  that  com¬ 
plete  reports  were  received  bearing  on  the  amount  of  re¬ 
lief  received,  how  it  is  distributed  and  what  portion  the 
strikers  have  applied  for,  or  returned  to  work.  It  was 
said  that  the  number  of  employees  who  have  returned  to 
work  is  very  small.  Active  operations  are  going  on  in 
several  of  the  mines  in  the  Wyoming  region  looking  to 
an  early  resumption  of  mining.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
a  number  of  experienced  miners  at  work  in  the  Avondale 
mine  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Com¬ 
pany,  and  several  miners  were  engaged  to  go  to  work 
in  the  Dorrance  mine.  .  .  .  George  Hoadly,  former 
Governor  of  Ohio,  died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  26, 
aged  76  years.  .  .  .  By  the  collision  of  an  Italian 
steamer  with  a  fruit  vessel  in  lower  New  York  Bay  Au¬ 
gust  27,  1,000  immigrants  were  thrown  into  a  panic.  The 
Italian  vessel  was  badly  damaged,  but  no  lives  were 
lost.  .  .  .  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  died  in  New  York  Au¬ 
gust  27,  aged  80.  His  father  founded  the  first  permanent 
school  for  deaf  mutes  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1817,  and 
this  work  was  continued  by  his  son.  He  founded  St. 
Ann’s  Church  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  New  York  in  1851.  Later 
enterprises  were  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf  Mutes,  and 
the  Gallaudet  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf  Mutes, 
near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— August  22  Mount  Pelee 
was  again  in  violent  eruption.  Volcanic  dust  fell  heavily 
on  vessels  passing.  .  .  .  August  26  the  International 
Commercial  Congress  opened  at  Ostend,  Belgium.  .  .  . 
The  town  of  Limbe,  82  miles  north  of  Port  au  Prince, 
Hayti,  was  attacked  and  recaptured  by  troops  of  the 
provisional  government  August  25.  The  fighting  was  se¬ 
vere,  and  lasted  from  midnight  to  midday.  Many  on 
both  sides  were  killed.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
A  battle  also  took  place  August  2  at  Marmelade,  but 
details  of  this  engagement  are  lacking.  Cape  Haytien  is 
calm.  The  United  States  cruiser  Cincinnati  arrived  at 
Cape  Haytien  from  La  Guayra,  Venezuela,  August  26. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  will  hold 
its  annual  convention  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  7.  Those 
expecting  to  attend  should  notify  the  secretary,  mdward 
B.  Voorhees,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  National  Farmers*  Congress  will  be  held  at  Ma¬ 
con,  Ga.,  October  7-10.  The  delegates  from  New  York 
State  appointed  by  Governor  Odell  are  George  L.  Flan¬ 
ders,  North  Chatham;  Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  Albany;  Henry 
Van  Fredenberg,  Port  Jervis;  Elliot  B.  Norris,  Sodus; 
Henry  S.  Ambler,  Chatham;  Augustus  Denniston,  Wash- 
ingtonville;  Alexander  P.  Smith,  Pelham;  F.  J.  H. 
Kracke,  Brooklyn;  and  Frank  C.  Urner  and  John  J.  Dil¬ 
lon,  Manhattan. 


THE  POTATO  OUTLOOK. 

We  have  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  moving  all  of  our 
early  crop  of  potatoes.  The  late  crop  promises  fairly 
well,  and  we  look  for  low  prices  to  rule  all  season. 

Louisville,  K.  d.  b.  speery. 

I  look  for  a  very  large  crop  of  potatoes  in  this  market 
and  its  tributaries  and  low  prices.  The  early  crop  is 
selling  here  at  from  20  to  22  cents  per  bushel.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  late  potatoes  will  bring  a  much 
advanced  price.  r.  e.  cobb. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

There  is  a  fair  average  crop  in  this  section  this  season, 
we  understand  that  the  price  will  range  from  35  to  40 
cents  per  bushel  in  this  locality.  In  smaller  towns  about 
here  price  will  not  be  over  25  to  30  cents.  It  is  early  yet 
to  state  anything  definite  as  to  exact  situation. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  l.  r.  dohs. 

We  iook  for  low  prices  to  prevail.  As  far  as  we  can 
learn  Michigan  will  have  a  large  crop.  It  is  rather  early 
to  figure  on  prices,  and  we  have  not  given  it  much 
thought,  but  should  judge  with  no  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  from  now  until  digging  is  over,  that  the  price  will 
range  near  20  cents  at  the  loading  point. 

Detroit,  Mich.  H.  t.  Phillips  &  co. 

We  can  see  nothing  encouraging  for  higher  prices  on 
potatoes  in  the  future.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  re¬ 
ports  that  we  have  that  the  late  crop  will  be  good  un¬ 
less  something  now  unforeseen  injures  it.  We  do  not  see 
how  there  can  be  any  very  material  advance  in  prices 
this  season.  ernest  m.  merrick. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  market  here  is  being  supplied  with  native  stock 
and  at  low  prices,  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel.  These  low 
prices  have  caused  the  farmers  to  be  very  draggy  in 
moving  them,  consequently  there  is  quite  a  good  sprinkle 
held  yet.  As  a  rule,  we  draw  our  supply  from  New  York 
State  a  little  later.  We  generally  begin  about  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  but  the  present  prospects  are  that  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  handle  any  New  York  State  potatoes 


on  this  market  before  September  10  to  15.  We  expect 
prices  to  move  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  cents. 

Baltimore,  Md.  c.  h.  anderson  &  co. 

We  are  assured  of  a  heavy  crop  of  Early  Ohio  in  our 
immediate  vicinity  and  it  looks  as  if  this  will,  in  a  mea¬ 
sure,  be  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  local  demand 
for  at  least  six  weeks  to  two  months  to  come.  Prices 
prevailing  at  the  present  time  are  on  a  basis  of  35  to  38 
cents  per  bushel.  weil,  brockman  &  co. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Potatoes  are  selling  here  at  present  at  25  cents  per 
bushel  sacked,  carload  lots.  In  this  State  and  Kansas 
they  plant  only  early  potatoes  of  the  Early  Ohio  variety. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  grow  any  late  potatoes.  There 
are  about  300  cars  in  this  vicinity  unsold.  We  always 
have  to  depend  on  other  States  for  our  Winter  supplies 
and  of  course  the  price  will  depend  on  the  supply  and 
demand.  c.  c.  clemons  &  co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Prices  are  low  on  the  early  crop,  and  from  what  in¬ 
formation  we  can  obtain  in  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  late  crop  will  no  doubt  be  a  comparatively  large 
one.  In  view  of  this  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  that 
prices  will  be  very  much  above  the  present  level,  except, 
of  course,  during  temporary  scarcity  in  some  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  markets.  Of  course  weather  conditions  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  maturing  and  digging 
of  the  late  crop.  Crutchfield  &  woolfolk. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

We  cannot  see  any  reason  why  potatoes  should  ad¬ 
vance.  In  our  own  section  the  crop  has  been  very  heavy 
and  the  prices  low,  hence  quite  a  lot  of  the  farmers  have 
not  finished  digging  yet.  There  is  also  a  heavy  crop  in 
the  mountain  section  of  our  State.  These  are  just  com¬ 
ing  in,  hence  they  will  tend  to  keep  prices  down  for  the 
next  CO  days.  By  that  time  the  West  will  be  ready  to 
ship.  Judging  from  the  reports  from  this  section  we 
do  not  see  what  is  to-  cause  an  advance.  We  wish 
to  add  that  this  section  will  be  a  good  field  for 
northern  and  western  apples.  Our  Virginia  crop  is 
very  short  and  fruit  very  poor.  Our  Mr.  Whitmore  has 
been  through  the  best  appie  sections  of  this  State  and 
reports  that  after  careful  observation  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  will  be  10  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Richmond,  Va.  l.  s.  whitmore  &  co. 

From  the  tenor  of  our  advices  in  Micnigan,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  which  raise  such  a  large  percentage  of 
the  merchantable  and  shipping  stock  of  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  it  would  seem  that  we  are  about  to  have 
a  large  potato  crop  this  season,  and  unless  the  situation 
in  the  East,  in  such  States  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  England  States  should  present  within  a 
short  time  a  change  from  present  indications  of  full 
supplies,  we  should  certainly  have  reasonable  prices  on 
potatoes  during  this  Fall  and  Winter.  We  have  within 
a  few  days  heard  of  the  crop  of  potatoes  in  New  York 
State,  as  being  cut  short  by  weather  conditions,  and 
that  prospects  are  not  flattering  there,  but  think  this 
only  applies  to  a  few  isolated  sections.  At  this  writing 
we  see  only  a  large  crop  and  moderate  prices  to  rule  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  and  Winter.  geo.  w.  davison  &  co. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

There  are  considerable  Winter  apples  in  this  vicinity, 
and  we  would  very  much  like  a  good  market  for  them. 
Buyers  would  do  well  to  look  us  up  this  year.  j.  g.  p. 

Conneautville,  Pa. 

I  think  your  plan  of  posting  farmers  by  printing  prices 
from  different  localities  an  excellent  one,  as  it  prevents 
buyers  from  having  it  all  their  own  way.  It  is  hardly 
time  yet  for  prices  to  be  made  on  Winter  fruit.  I  have 
heard  of  one  offer  of  $2;  we  are  expecting  $3  at  least. 

Albion,  N.  Y.  w.  j.  s. 

The  apple  crop  in  this- section  will  not  exceed  60  per 
cent  of  the  crop  of  1900,  with  quality  inferior,  which  will 
make  the  amount  of  first-class  barreling  apples  much 
less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  1900.  Pears  are  a 
light  crop,  plums  nearly  a  total  failure.  Have  heard  of 
no  sales  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  f.  h.  g. 

Holley,  N.  Y. 

Apples  are  of  good  quality  and  a  fair  crop;  oats  best 
for  many  years;  corn  fair  crop;  hay  medium.  Most 
strawberries  of  the  large  kinds  froze  this  year,  but  Hav- 
erland  and  Enormous  were  practically  uninjured.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  Enormous  is  valued  by  other 
growers  as  a  market  berry.  Does  it  average  large 
enough?  F.  w. 

Phillipsburg,  Pa. 

The  hay  crop  has  been  secured,  most  of  it  in  very  good 
condition.  The  grain  crop  is  coming  off  and  is  rather 
above  the  average  in  quality.  Corn  is  almost  a  failure 
so  far  as  the  grain  is  concerned,  and  fodder  is  not  up  to 
average  years  on  account  of  the  cold  wet  season.  The 
apple  crop  is  nearly  a  failure.  Nearly  all  orchards  that 
have  had  no  care  are  fruitless,  while  only  now  and  then 
an  orchard  which  has  been  cultivated  is  bearing  any 
fruit.  t.  d.  s. 

Madison,  Me. 

The  apple  shippers’  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Ro¬ 
chester.  They  issued  a  statement  of  the  size  of  apple 
crop  this  year,  giving  by  States  their  estimates.  West 
Virginia  was  set  down  at  75  per  cent  of  full  crop.  They 
claimed  their  estimate  to  be  made  after  a  careful  and 
thorough  canvass.  But  West  Virginia  has  not  more 
than  10  or  15  per  cent  of  full  crop.  This  region  here  in 
northern  end  of  Shenandoah  Valley  is  one  of  the  two 
leading  appie  sections.  There  is  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  here.  The  other  is  the  western  Pan  Handle  and 
along  the  Ohio  River.  I  saw  an  apple  buyer  a  few  days 
since  who  was  posted  about  it,  and  he  told  me  condi¬ 
tions  there  were  the  same  as  here.  Is  there  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  attempt  to  deceive  by  the  apple  shippers’  con¬ 
vention?  Is  their  bulletin  as  to  West  Virginia  to  be 
taken  as  a  sample? 

R.  N.-Y.— It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  the  apple 
shippers  took  a  rosy  view  of  the  situation!  The  farmers 
themselves  are  much  better  informed  than  usual  this 
year  and  are  demanding  higher  prices  than  the  apple 
shippers  quoted  at  their  meeting1. 


Southern  New  England  has  the  best  fruit  crop  in  sight 
that  I  have  seen  in  20  years.  Not  the  largest  but  the 
soundest  and  fairest.  There  is  probably  75  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop  of  apples,  but  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
wormy,  scabby  fruit  will  make  the  No.  1  fruit  equal  if 
not  excel  the  No.  1  of  a  full  crop.  As  there  are  no  large 
orchards  here,  outside  buyers  seldom  visit  this  section, 
but  this  season  it  would  certainly  pay  them  to  do  so. 
Locally,  Fall  fruit  is  selling  for  about  50  cents  per  bushel. 
The  potato  crop  is  excellent,  with  one  or  two  sections  re¬ 
porting  rot.  Most  of  it  is  sound,  however,  and  of  fine 
quality.  Corn  is  a  week  or  so  late,  but  will  probably 
ripen  a  full  crop.  Squashes,  melons  and  cucumbers  have 
blighted  badly  and  are  almost  a  failure.  Other  garden 
and  field  crops  are  from  good  to  best.  c.  p.  a. 

Woodbrldge,  Conn. 

Apple  Prices  at  Rochester. 

The  apple  buyers  we  have  talked  with  wish  to  offer  now 
only  about  .$1  a  barrel  for  the  fruit,  or  possibly  from  that 
to  $1.50.  We  got  the  impression  that  they  would  go  as 
high  as  $1.50,  still  they  have  not  definitely  offered  more 
than  $1.  This  price  is  much  less  than  what  we  think 
the  fruit  is  worth.  We  have  not  pinned  the  buyers  down 
very  closely  as  to  what  they  estimate  our  orchard,  but 
considering  what  little  talk  we  have  had  with  them  their 
estimate  and  ours  will  differ  materially.  The  buyers 
that  we  refer  to,  during  their  conversation  with  us,  when 
they  saw  that  we  were  not  disposed  to  deal  at  any  such 
price,  said  that  about  September  1  the  prospects  would  be 
known  better.  They  stated  that  the  buyers  had  left  our 
vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  other  localities 
to  ascertain  what  the  crop  would  be  and  they  anticipate 
later  to  have  all  reports  in  so  to  be  in  a  better  position 
to  offer.  When  the  apple  buyers  left  our  city  the  daily 
papers  had  articles  in  them  giving  people  to  understand 
that  the  buyers  had  left  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
growers  wanted  too  much  for  their  fruit,  and  nothing 
was  stated  about  the  buyers  looking  into  other  localities 
to  ascertain  what  the  crop  would  be.  grower. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DISCRIMINATIONS  IN  PRICES. 

I  notice  the  editorial  relative  to  the  sale  of  American 
goods  in  foreign  markets  cheaper  than  at  home.  As  I 
see  it  the  tariff  is  not  the  occasion  or  cause  of  these 
discriminations  nor  will  its  removal  prevent  them.  Why 
do  I  think  so?  Because  I  see  the  same  thing  going  on  all 
the  time  where  there  Is  no  tariff,  and  there  must  be  good 
sound  business  reasons  for  the  practice  or  it  would  not 
be  carried  on  to  the  extent  it  is.  For  example,  I  live  In 
a  small  village  with  several  other  small  villages  only  a 
few  miles  away.  I  can  go  into  any  one  of  those  villages 
and  buy  goods  cheaper  than  I  can  at  home  or  cheaper 
than  the  residents  of  those  villages  can,  and  vice  versa 
the  residents  of  those  villages  can  buy  goods  cheaper 
here  than  they  can  at  home,  or  than  I  can  buy  them 
here.  For  that  reason  one  of  my  neighbors  who  has  the 
time  and  is  willing  to  spend  it  makes  a  large  portion  of 
his  purchases  at  the  nearest  of  these  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages.  Another  example:  The  village  in  which  I  live  is  16 
miles  from  the  county  seat,  the  city  of  Kalamazoo,  and 
11  miles  from  the  city  of  Battle  Creek.  The  Kalamazoo 
daily  papers  are  delivered  regularly  and  sold  in  this  vil¬ 
lage  at  one  cent  each.  In  Kalamazoo  the  price  is  two 
cents.  This  is  a  common  practice  among  business  men 
and  always  has  been  since  I  have  been  old  enough  to 
know  anything  about  it.  If  It  Is  to  be  stopped  abroad  it 
should  be  stopped  at  home  as  well.  f.  hodgman. 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 


ADVERTISING  APPLES. — One  of  our  prominent  apple 
buyers  has  told  all  foreign  buyers  that  all  apples  were 
poor  here  in  this  section.  He  told  me  he  had  sent  five 
away  and  the  next  day  he  told  another  one  that  there 
was  not  an  apple  in  western  New  York  fit  for  anything 
but  cider  or  drier,  so  I  thought  I  would  show  him  a  few. 
I  went  around  and  broke  off  10  branches  of  different 
kinds  of  apples,  took  them  to  town  and  hung  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  leading  hotel  where  traveling  men 
(apple  buyers)  can  see  them.  I  put  the  names  and  my 
name  on  each  variety,  and  to-day  four  buyers  have  been 
here.  One  short  branch  had  24  large  Baldwins  on.  Every 
one  was  perfect,  as  were  all  the  other  kinds.  The  show 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  fair.  Orleans  co.  grower. 


AMERICAN  APPLES  ABROAD.— Geo.  R.  Meeker  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  successors  of  Josiah  Rich,  give  the 
following  report  of  the  foreign  trade  in  apples:  “Apples 
have  commenced  to  go  forward  to  the  European  markets 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  all  reports  of  returns 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  All  the  early  apples  which 
we  have  sent  have  averaged  back  in  New  York  prices 
ranging  from  $3.72  to  $3.98.  One  lot  which  went  forward 
on  the  Anchor  Line  did  not  do  very  well,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  apples  arrived  in  a  very  bad  condition;  but 
from  now  on,  the  fruit  being  more  fully  matured,  ship¬ 
pers  will  run  less  chance  of  their  goods  arriving  in  poor 
shape.  1  he  Canadian  crop,  while  very  large,  is  very  poor 
in  quality,  there  being  very  few  first-class  apples  in  Can¬ 
ada  this  year.  Boston  shipments  commenced  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  from  now  on  there  will  be  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  Maine  and  other  New  England  apples  going  for¬ 
ward  from  that  port.  As  stated  before,  the  European 
markets  have  never  been  in  better  condition  than  they 
are  now,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  apple  crops  abroad, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Germany,  are  a  failure.” 


- ±  iiuiure  or  me  nuts  men 

tioned  on  page  592  to  fill  out  may  be  due  to  one  of  severs 

letn?USMS‘  1  Pt^l.nlc«the  most  Probable  cine  is  impel 
feet  fertilization  of  the  flowers.  However,  this  would  no 
be  expected  to  occur  in  a  grove  where  several  varietie 
are  growing  together.  I  have  observed  that  some  of  th 
very  large,  thin-shelled  varieties  naturally  do  not  fill  ou 
completely,  and  for  this  reason  the  largest-sized  nuts  ar 
not  always  the  most  desirable.  In  Georgia  we  have 
fungous  disease  (Cladosporium)  that  attacks  the  youn 
lT¥  t  early  in  the  season.  The  nuts  become  covered  wit 
il113  mol<?"  lke„  tungus  and  never  develop  to  matur 

^y;Jh^.tr0UbleT*e^erredwt^  in  Thb  r-  N.-Y.  may  be  du 
to  this  disease.  It  is  probable  that  an  application  of  Boi 
deaux  soon  after  the  nuts  are  formed  would  prove  to  b 

?'LCmnt  r?medy-  “  ^e  trouble  is  due  to  a  deflcienc 
°f  tertil^ izer  in  the  soil  I  would  suggest  that  potash  i 
probably  what  is  needed.  A  liberal  application  of  eithe 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  would  certainly  not  b 
objectionable.  w  scott 

Georgia  State  Entomologist. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  WELL’S  SECRET. 

I  knew  it  all  my  boyhood;  in  a  lonesome 
valley  meadow, 

Like  a  dryad’s  mirror  hidden  by  the 
wood’s  dim  arches  near; 

Its  eye  flashed  back  the  sunshine,  and  grew 
dark  and  sad  with  shadow; 

And  I  loved  its  truthful  depths  where 
every  pebble  lay  so  clear. 

I  scooped  my  hand  and  drank  it,  and 
watched  the  sensate  quiver 

Of  the  dimpling  rings  of  silver  as  the 
beads  of  crystal  fell, 

I  pressed  the  richer  grasses  from  its  little 
trickling  river, 

Till  at  last  I  knew,  as  friends  know, 
every  secret  of  the  well. 

But  one  day  I  stood  beside  it  on  a  sudden, 
unexpected, 

When  the  sun  had  crossed  the  valley  and 
a  shadow  hid  the  place; 

And  1  looked  in  the  dark  water— saw  my 
pallid  cheek  reflected— 

And  beside  it,  looking  upward,  met  an 
evil  reptile  face; 


as  much  for  pickled  tripe,  cut  into 
strings,  and  suggesting  bath  toweling 
soaked  in  vinegar.  Is  it  not  extravagant 
to  buy  such  supplies  at  a  delicatessen 
store?  That  depends  on  the  purchaser. 
Where  the  family  consists  of  two  or 
three  persons  only,  a  housekeeper  can¬ 
not  boil  a  large  piece  of  ham,  or  a  whole 
tongue,  or  do  other  cooking  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  nor  has  she  storage  facili¬ 
ties  in  ordinary  city  accommodations. 
Furthermore,  there  are  many  women  in 
the  city  who  do  what  is  known  as  “light 
housekeeping”  while  engaged  in  daily 
business,  in  preference  to  boarding,  and 
their  limited  time  compels  them  to  buy 
much  ready-cooked  food.  There  are, 
however,  too  many  women,  both  poor 
and  well-to-do,  who  have  not  this  ex¬ 
cuse,  who  are  very  liberal  patrons  of  the 
delicatessen  dealers,  and  such  buying 
easily  becomes  extravagant. 


Looking  upward,  furtive,  startled  at  the 
silent,  swift  intrusion; 

Then  it  darted  toward  the  grasses,  and  1 
saw  not  where  it  fled; 

But  I  knew  its  eyes  were  on  me,  and  the 
old-time  sweet  illusion 

Of  the  pure  and  perfect  symbol  I  had 
cherished  there  was  dead. 

And  since  then— oh,  why  the  burden?— 
when  joyous  faces  greet  me, 

With  their  eyes  of  limpid  innocence,  and 
words  devoid  of  art, 

I  cannot  trust  their  seeming,  but  must  ask 
what  eyes  would  meet  me 

Could  1  look  in  sudden  silence  at  the 
secrets  of  the  heart! 

John  Boyle  O  Reilly. 

* 

A  pleasing  change  is  made  in  scram¬ 
bled  eggs  by  stirring  in  a  little  potted 
meat  or  finely  chopped  parsley  just  be¬ 
fore  serving,  and  then  sprinkling  over 
the  top  some  hot  browned  bread 
crumbs. 

* 

Tiny  safety  pins  are  now  made  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  in  dress  shields. 
The  side  opposite  the  pin  is  curved  to 
prevent  puckering  when  laid  against  a 
seam.  It  is  so  necessary  to  wash  these 
shields  frequently  that  the  pin  saves 
much  time  usually  expended  in  picking 
out  stitches  and  putting  them  in  again. 
* 

One  of  the  products  noted  at  a  recent 
food  show  was  “prepared  pie  crust,”  put 
up  in  neat  paper  cartons,  which  only 
needs  mixing  qp  with  cola  water  and 
rolling  out  to  make  a  suitable  enclosure 
for  any  desired  pie  timber,  it  may  be  an 
old-fashioned  view,  but  we  feel  sorry 
for  a  woman  who  has  to  buy  her  pie 
crust  ready  mixed.  The  quantity  of 
ready-to-serve  food  now  offered  makes 
one  wonder  whether  city  housekeepers 
are  expected  to  do  any  cooking  at  ail. 
The  delicatessen  counter  at  a  big  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  in  the  nature  of  a  revela¬ 
tion.  There  are  small  rouna  pies  of 
mutton  or  pork  for  five  cents  each;  they 
are  about  four  inches  across  and  1(£ 
inch  deep,  girdled  by  a  ring  of  stiff 
paper,  like  a  charlotte  russe;  larger 
chicken  pies  10  cents  each  and  oyster 
patties  five  cents.  These  can  be  quickly 
heated;  the  pie  crust  is  light  and  flaky, 
and  they  are  beautifully  browned. 
Ready-cooked  fish  cakes,  which  may  be 
warmed  in  tomato  sauce  (bought  by  the 
can  or  bottle)  cost  three  cents  each. 
There  are  piles  of  soft-shelled  crabs, 
fried  a  delicate  brown,  and  other  cooked 
fish;  lobster  and  chicken  salad  covered 
with  rich  mayonnaise,  and  plain  potato 
salad.  The  cold  cooked  meats  take  some 
elaborate  forms,  and  therfe  is  great  va¬ 
riety  among  imported  sausages,  some 
selling  for  50  cents  or  more  a  pound. 
These  are  dry  smoked  sausages  that  are 
cut  into  thin  slices  and  used  as  relishes. 
Head  cheese  and  pressed  or  jellied  beef 
look  most  inviting,  but  we  cannot  say 


The  Rural  Patterns 

“Slot  seams”  make  a  feature  of  the 
latest  skirts,  and  promise  to  gain  in  fa¬ 
vor  both  this  season  and  next.  Many  of 
the  advance  models  show  them  both  in 
skirts  and  jackets  and  all  indications 
point  to  an  extended  vogue.  The  skirt 
illustrated  is  cut  m  seven  gores  and  is 
laid  in  inverted  pleats,  at  each  seam  and 
in  the  center  of  each  front  and  side 
gore,  that  are  stitched  to  flounce  depth 
at  tuck  width  from  their  edges  and  so 
form  the  “slot  seams”  which  conceal  all 
seams  and  whose  fullness  provides  the 
graceful  flare  at  the  lower  portion.  The 
back  is  stitched  flat  in  habit  style,  the 
pleats  providing  fullness  where  they  fall 
free.  To  cut  this  skirt  in  the  medium 
size  10 y2  yards  of  material  21  inches 
wide,  9(4  yards  27  inches  wide,  or  5(4 
yards  44  inches  wide  will  be  required. 
The  pattern  No.  4197  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  22,  24;  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  mea¬ 
sure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Shirt  waists  with  deep  overlapping 
pleats  that  are  stitched  with  one  or 
more  rows  to  form  tucks  at  the  edges 
of  the  pleats  are  much  in  style  and  are 
exceedingly  effective.  In  the  example 
shown  the  lining  is  cut  with  fronts  and 
back  only  and  is  fitted  by  means  of 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  sin¬ 
gle  bust  darts.  The  waist  is  laid  in  deep 
pleats  at  front  and  back  that  can  be 
stitched  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  each 


4197  “Slot  Seam”  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


edge  to  give  an  effect  of  tucks  or  left 
plain  as  preferred.  The  sleeves  are  in 
the  new  bishop  style,  small  at  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  forming  big  soft  puffs  above  the 
cuffs.  The  cuffs  are  straight  and  nar¬ 
row  and  are  buttoned  over  at  the  inside 
seams.  To  cut  this  waist  in  the  medium 
size  4(4  yards  of  material  21  inches 
wide,  3%  yards  27  inches  wide,  2% 
yards  32  inches  wide  or  2%  yards  44 
inches  wide  will  be  required.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4195  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


The  Household  Congress, 

Ventilating  a  Bedroom. — If  your 
bedroom  is  hot  when  going  to  bed  open 
one  window  at  the  top  and  another  at 
the  bottom.  The  air  near  the  ceiling 
will  go  out  at  the  window  opened  at  top, 
and  will  draw  in  the  cooler  air  at  lower 
opening,  creating  a  circulation.  If  there 
is  only  one  window  in  the  room  open 
part  at  top  and  part  at  bottom,  h.  w. 

Illinois. 

Cooking  Potatoes. — It  is  such  a  sim¬ 
ple  thing  to  do  that  it  seems  as  though 
everyone  ought  to  know  how  to  do  it, 
but  they  don’t.  Of  course  there  is  a 
difference  in  potatoes,  but  a  good  potato 
may  be  spoiled  in  the  cooking,  and 
proper  cooking  will  improve  a  poor  one. 
If  they  are  to  be  simply  boiled  and 
served  whole,  the  potatoes  should  be 


32  to  4-0  bust 

carefully  pared.  Use  a  sharp  knife  and 
take  off  a  thin  peeling.  Dull  knives  are 
oftentimes  the  cause  of  thick,  wasteful 
parings.  Soak  the  potatoes  some  little 
time  in  plenty  of  cold  water.  The  older 
they  are  the  longer  they  need  soaking. 
Half  an  hour  before  mealtime  pour  off 
the  cold  water  and  put  them  on  to  cook 
in  boiling  water — enough  entirely  to 
cover  them.  After  15  minutes  put  in  a 
handful  of  salt.  The  instant  they  are 
tender  when  tried  with  a  sharp  fork, 
pour  away  the  water  and  return  the  ket¬ 
tle  to  the  stove.  As  they  steam  up,  shake 
Kettle  gently,  tossing  potatoes  around; 
when  dry  and  mealy  on  outside,  serve, 
if  they  are  to  be  mashed,  cook  in  the 
same  way,  turn  them  out  into  a  dish, 
and  pass  them  through  a  vegetable  press 
or  potato  ricer,  into  the  kettle  in  which 
they  were  cooked.  Add  salt,  butter, 
milk,  and  pepper  if  it  is  liked.  Return 
the  kettle  to  the  fire  and  stir  the  mash¬ 
ed  potato  with  a  spoon  till  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  and  becomes  white  and 
light.  This,  is  very  different  from  the 
heavy,  dark-colored,  lumpy  mass  often 
served  as  mashed  potatoes.  Baking  po¬ 
tatoes  is  a  more  delicate  operation  than 
boiling  them,  as  they  ought  to  be  served 
the  instant  they  are  done.  Scrub  them 
carefully,  and  allow  40  minutes  in  a  very 
hot  oven  for  baking  medium-sized  ones. 
When  done,  thrust  a  fork  into  them  and 
give  it  a  quick  twist,  so  as  to  break  open 
the  skin  and  allow  the  steam  to  escape. 
Potatoes  are  nice  sliced  raw,  seasoned 
with  onion,  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
baked  in  a  pudding-dish,  with  milk  and 
a  little  flour  thickening.  Three  hours 
in  a  medium  oven  is  the  time  required. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


There’s  a  right 
ch  i  m  n  ey  for  every 
lamp,  and  my 
name  is  on  it. 

Macbeth. 

% 

If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


A  FREE  FAIR  TRIAL. 

Thirty  days  for  it.  Iliteli  to  it,  drive 
and  test  it,  compare  it  with  others.  If 
you  do  not  find  it  the  best  bargain  you 
nave  ever  seen,  ship  it  back  to  us.  It 
costs  you  nothing.  That’s  the  way  we  sell 

SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES. 


Remember  the  wood  is  hickory,  and  it’s  split,  not  sawed.  It 
does  not  go  across  the  grain.  You  can’t  break  it.  Free  cata 
logue  tells  our  story.  Write  for  it. 


OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  39,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
desciiption  and  prices  single  and 
double  Oak  Lent  her  Harness  direct 
to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KINO  HARNESS  CO., 

CIO  Church  St.,  Onego,  N.  Y 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 


Strictly  new,  pcr.*^.,,  ....  - 

Steel  8heets,  2  feet  wide.  6  leet  long.  Tho 
best  ltooflne.  Siding  or  e'eiling  you  con  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  tree 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  ohar^es  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


"  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.'' 

SEPTEMBER 
IN  THE 

ADIRONDACKS 


No  finer  place  in  September  can 
be  found  than  the  Adirondacks. 
The  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  the 
fishing  fine,  the  scenery  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  they  can  he  reached  in  a 
night  from  Boston,  New  York  or 
Niagara  Falls.  All  parts  of  the 
Adirondacks  are  reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


A  copy  of  No  20  of  the  “Four-Track 
Series"  “The  Adirondacks  and  How  to 
Reach  Them,  •  will  h  i  s  nt  free  on  receipt 
<  f  a  two-cent  stamp  by  G'-orge  H.  Daniels. 
G  ;neral  Passenger  Ag  nt  New  York  Centr:  1 
Railroad,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  Yoik. 


Next  Door 
to  the  Sun 

The  timekeeping  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Elgin  Watch 
are  perfect — next  door 
to  the  sun. 


is  the 

Watch  Word 

the  world  around,  for 
— — - accuracy  and  durability. 

Every  Elgin  Watch  has  the  word  ELGIN  engraved  on  the  works. 
Sold  by  every  jeweler  in  the  land.  Guaranteed  by  the  world’s 
greatest  watch  works.  Send  for  illustrated  art  booklet— free. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  Elgin,  Illinois. 
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T1IH  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


How  Jenkins  Kept  House. 

Jenkins,  who  was  a  devoted  husband, 
was  yet  rather  glad  when  his  wife  said 
she’d  spend  a  month  “at  Mamma’s.” 
She  needed  a  rest,  and  they  both  would 
be  better  for  the  change.  Not  that  she 
had  so  much  work  to  do,  for  they  had 
no  children,  and  their  little  flat  was  a 
model  in  appointments,  but  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
kins  was  one  of  those  women  who  are 
always  “making  work”  for  themselves. 
At  least,  that’s  what  he  thought,  and  the 
subject  had  been  worn  threadbare  be¬ 
tween  them.  His  dinner  was  never 
quite  ready  when  he  got  home  in  the 
evening,  and  it  was  always  dark  when 
she  was  through  with  the  dishes.  Of 
course,  he  didn’t  care  about  such  trifles, 
but  he  felt  sorry  to  see  her  wearing 
herself  out  over  what  seemed  to  him  a 
very  easy,  almost  trivial,  round  of  du¬ 
ties.  “What  did  she  do  all  day?”  was  a 
question  he  often  asked  himself,  but  he 
was  too  kind  to  spring  such  a  query  on 
Julia  who,  whatever  might  have  been 
her  faults,  was  certainly  the  neatest 
housewife  imaginable  and  kept  the  flat 
“like  a  pin.” 

“It  ought  to  be  like  play  for  you,”  he 
used  to  say,  but  here  you  are  fretting 
and  fuming  and  working  away,  as  if 
you  were  housekeeper  for  a  20-room 
mansion  on  the  boulevard.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  you  do  any  better,” 
she  would  snap,  sometimes.  But  for  the 
most  part  tuey  were  very  happy,  con¬ 
tented  and  affectionate — when  they  had 
time. 

“Now  you’ll  get  your  fill  of  house¬ 
keeping,  John,”  she  laughed  when  he 
told  her  that  he  meant  to  keep  bach¬ 
elor’s  hall. 

“Just  watch  me,”  he  boasted.  “I’ll 
get  up  every  morning  at  6.30  and  light 
the  range.  A  canteloupe,  some  oatmeal, 
a  boiled  egg  and  a  cup  of  coffee  will  fix 
me  out.  The  few  dishes  can  be  done  in 
five  minutes.  Lunch  downtown.  I’ll  be 
home  at  six  every  evening,  wet  the  tea 
in  a  jiffy  and  be  out  for  a  walk  and  a 
smoke  in  the  park  before  eight  o’clock. 
Oh,  I’ll  get  on  famously.  You  always 
did  have  an  exaggerated  idea  about  the 
work  around  this  doll  house.” 

She  cautioned  him  about  leaving  the 
refrigerator  a  bit  open  at  the  top  “for 
circulation,”  told  him  to  empty  the  drip 
pan  underneath  every  other  aay;  she 
showed  him  where  she  had  laid  away 
his  underwear  and  where  his  collars, 
cuffs  and  fresn  linen  lay;  then  she 
pointed  out  the  coffee  canister  and  the 
tea  caddie,  and  the  “sign”  for  the  ice¬ 
man,  and  a  score  of  minor  details  which 
struck  him  as  proof  positive  that  his 
wife  was  actually  “getting  eccentric” 
over  the  petty  affairs  of  an  establish¬ 
ment  which  struck  him  as  simple  as 
A,  B,  C. 

“Don’t  forget  to  wind  the  clock,  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  John,”  she  said  as  she  was 
getting  into  the  train,  “and  the  gas 
man,  I  forgot  the  gas  man!  He  always 
comes  round  to  inspect  about  the  last 
of  the  month.  The  bill  for  last  month 
is  due  the  10th,  John.  You’d  better  ask 
Mrs.  Smith  to  let  him  in  to  inspect  the 
meter.  And,  oh,  yes,  don  t  forget  to 
get  enough  ice  Saturdays  to  last  you 
over.  Good-by,  John.” 

She  was  gone  and  he,  smiling  pity¬ 
ingly  on  the  platform,  murmured: 

“Poor  Julia!  She’s  got  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  worry  about.  If  she  had  halt 
my  business  affairs  to  look  after  she’d 
go  crazy.”  And  he  walked  back  to  the 
empty  flat  to  get  his  pipe. 

The  place,  with  its  closed  windows 
and  echoing  halls,  seemed  so  lonesome 
that  he  determined  to  go  downtown  for 
a  harmless  lark.  Two  hours  of  aimless 
wandering  through  the  streets  convinced 
him  that  there  was  no  place  like  home. 
He  got  on  the  train  and  went  there.  He 
raised  all  the  windows  just  to  try  a  lit¬ 
tle  experiment  which  Julia  had  never 
approved  of,  out  when  he  woke  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  the  rain  was  beat¬ 
ing  in  at  the  front  windows,  the  floor 


was  flooded  and  the  new  rug  was 
soaked. 

“Just  my  luck,”  he  grunted,  slopping 
around  in  the  dark.  “That  would  not 
have  happened  if  Julia  had  been  here.” 

He  did  not  stop  to  guess  that  perhaps 
she  had  met  such  little  difficulties  a 
hundred  times  without  his  knowledge, 
but  rolled  back  into  bed  again.  He 
overslept  himself  the  next  morning  and 
in  his  haste  to  get  to  the  office  on  time, 
had  to  forego  the  little  task  of  making 
his  bed.  He  put  the  oatmeal  on,  but 
hadn’t  time  to  wait  for  it.  When  he  got 
on  the  train  he  found  that  he  had  no 
handkerchief  and  a  dim  realization 
came  over  him  that  Julia  never  kisssd 
him  good-by  in  the  morning  without 
asking:  “Got  a  clean  handkerchief, 
John?” 

That  evening  when  he  let  himself  into 
the  empty  flat,  an  odor  like  a  rag  fac¬ 
tory  fire  greeted  his  nostrils.  He  rush¬ 
ed  into  the  kitchen  and  found  that  he 
had  forgotten  to  put  out  the  gas  under 
the  oatmeal  pot.  There  was  a  hole 
through  the  bottom  of  the  enamel  ware 
and  the  place  was  reeking  with  a  sick¬ 
ening  fog.  Then  he  made  tea  in  the 
coffeepot  and  couldn’t  drink  the  concoc¬ 
tion.  He  forgot  to  grease  the  skillet 
for  his  egg  frying,  and,  as  it  was  getting 
late,  he  decided  to  eat  standing  up  by 
the  kitchen  table  rather  than  carry  the 
things  into  the  dining-room.  It  wasn’t 
a  very  good  supper,  but  Jenkins  wasn’t 
particular.  He  postponed  the  dishwash¬ 
ing  till  after  he  had  taken  his  stroll  and 
his  smoke,  and  when  he  came  back  he 
was  too  sleepy. 

That  was  the  “gait”  that  Jenkins 
struck  on  the  first  day  of  Julia’s  ab¬ 
sence,  and  he  never  quite  got  out  of  it. 
He  was  always  a  little  too  “rushed”  in 
the  morning  to  wash  the  dishes  or  make 
his  bed,  and  in  the  evening  he  was 
“fagged”  or  suffering  for  a  breath  of 
fiesh  air,  or  eager  to  read  the  papers. 
On  the  eighth  day  he  missed  altogether, 
even  his  homemade  cup  of  coffee,  and 
galloped  five  blocks  to  get  at  a  subur¬ 
ban  restaurant. 

He  spent  two  hours  one  night  looking 
for  clean  collars,  and  when  he  gave  up 
the  search  every  chiffonier,  dresser, 
wardrobe  and  closet  in  the  house  look¬ 
ed  as  if  a  burglar  had  ransacked  them. 
Then  he  suddenly  realized  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  send  his  linen  to  the  laun¬ 
dry.  After  that  he  couldn’t  “find  any¬ 
thing.”  He  made  a  few  more  half¬ 
hearted  bluffs  at  getting  his  own  break¬ 
fast,  but  the  pile  of  dirty  dishes  in  the 
sink  began  to  grow  mountainous  and 
disheartening,  and  besides  he  couldn’t 
manage  to  keep  any  “fresh  things”  in 
the  refrigerator.  The  ice  man  always 
came  after  he  was  gone,  and  he  never 
could  think  of  ordering  butter  and 
eggs.  Then  he  quit  coming  home  till 
bedtime.  He  found  out  by  dint  of  many 
and  expensive  disappointments  that  it 
was  dreadfully  hard  to  get  eggs  poach¬ 
ed,  or  bacon  and  beans  cooked  “like 
home.”  His  bed  began  to  look  like  a 
last  year’s  bird’s  nest.  The  dust  and 
lint  of  a  month’s  desuetude  began  “to 
show”  on  the  floors,  the  furniture  and 
the  rugs. 

Julia  had  been  gone  nearly  a  month 
when  Jenkins  got  a  note  from  his  land¬ 
lord  echoing  some  vague  protests  of  his 
neighbors.  The  letter  hinted  that  there 
was  “something  dead”  in  the  Jenkins 
flat,  and  that  “Mrs.  Smith  and  others 
were  annoyed.”  He  intended  to  look 
after  the  nuisance  that  evening  when  he 
went  home,  but  when  he  toiled  up  the 
back  stairway  and  found  the  back  door 
ajar  and  the  interior  of  his  home  in  a 
typhoon  of  dust  he  knew  that  his  wife 


THERE  IS  A  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE 

Who  are  injured  by  the  use  of  coffee.  Recently  there 
has  been  placed  in  all  the  grocery  stores  a  new  pre¬ 
paration  called  GRAIN-O,  made  of  pure  grains,  that 
takes  tlK  place  of  coffee.  The  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  it  without  distress,  and  but  few  can  tell  *lt 
from  coffee.  It  does  not  cost  over  as  much. 
Children  may  drink  it  with  great  benefit.  15c.  and 
25c.  per  package.  Try  it.  Ask  for  GRAIN-0 
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was  home.  With  subconscious  clair- 
voyancy  he  opened  the  refrigerator  be¬ 
fore  he  went  into  the  maelstrom  to  con¬ 
front  Julia.  Some  forgotten  mutton 
chops,  a  mildewed  cantaloupe  and  a  su¬ 
perfluous  pound  of  butter  in  various  and 
emulous  stages  of  decomposition  ex¬ 
plained  the  complaints  of  the  neighbors. 
But  when  he  went  in  and  Julia,  poor 
Julia,  who  was  always  “making  work 
for  herself,”  kissed  him  and  smiled  and 
said,  “You  poor  boy!  It  was  a  shame 
to  leave  you  like  that,”  Jenkins  didn’t 
know  what  to  say,  and,  like  a  wise  man, 
said  nothing. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


My  Garden. 

Every  woman  delights  in  a  garden, 
even  though  it  may  be  no  more  than  a 
small  patch  of  lettuce  or  a  half  dozen 
new  strawberry  plants.  I  have  had  some 
experience  myself  this  year.  The  men 
plowed  four  long  furrows  this  Spring 
and  harrowed  the  place  very  carefully. 
I  intended  to  sow  flower  seeds  and  set 
my  house  plants  along  the  edges  for  a 
border.  But  when  I  began  work  on  that 
garden  all  my  plans  vanished  and  left 
me  blue  and  discouraged.  I  felt  sure 
nothing  would  grow  on  that  mass  of 
clods.  I  began  bravely  to  dig  up  turf. 
It  was  hard  work,  and  the  flesh  conquer¬ 
ed  the  spirit.  I  put  the  spade  in  the 
tool  house,  and  at  dinner  confessed  my 
utter  inability  to  wrestle  with  such  odds. 

“Well,  plant  beans,”  my  father  said, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “Plant 
beans!”  I  thought,  never,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  again  tackled  those  lumps  of 
turf.  It  was  no  use.  I  bought  a  quart 
of  kidney  beans  and  planted  three  rows. 
In  the  spaded  part  I  set  my  geraniums, 
Begonias  and  the  other  house  plants,  a 
clump  of  Petunias,  some  larkspur  and 
mountain  daisies,  a  few  Asters,  three  or 
four  rare  Verbenas.  A  row  of  Dahlias 
forms  a  fence  between  the  two  parts. 
Every  six  feet  along  the  edge  a  little 
squash  vine  is  creeping  out  over  the 
grass.  Now  isn’t  this  a  garden  medley? 
Those  beans  have  been  hoed  just  once 
this  Summer,  and  they  are.  growing 
splendidly.  Next  Fall,  when  I  take  up 
my  slips  and  gatner  flower  seeds  to  tie 
up  and  label  neatly  for  next  year,  I  shall 
have  my  crop  of  beans  and  a  goodly  pile 
of  squashes  also.  So  infatuated  have  I 
become  with  this  new  kind  of  garden 
that  next  year  I  intend  to  set  some  onion 
sets,  and  later  plant  pop-corn  in  the 
same  place,  or  peas.  I  have  friends  in 
the  nearby  city  who  count  it  a  privilege 
to  buy  my  superfluous  roosters  in  the 
Fall,  when  the  chickens  go  into  Winter 
quarters,  and  1  intend  to  gain  a  few 
extra  dollars  from  my  flower  garden, 
with  the  corn  or  beans  and  anything 
else  that  I  am  convinced  will  take  little 
time  and  labor  to  produce,  yet  find  a 
ready  market.  Isn’t  there  some  other 
“petticoat  farmer”  who  will  try  my 
scheme?  adah  e.  colcord. 
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in  the  coffee  bin — not 
a  pleasant  thought, 
yet  when  coffees  are 
kept  open  in  bulk  who 
knows  what  different 
“things”  come  climb¬ 
ing  and  floating  in  ? 


Lion  Coffee 


f 

put  up  in  sealed  packages  insures 
I  cleanliness,  uniform  quality, 
I  freshness  and  delicious  flavor. 
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The  Best 
Farmer’s  Garments 

made  anywhere  ’  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
$2  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  56, 

67  or  58,  in  stripes — or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key¬ 
stone  goods,  send  his  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Go. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

MIDI  UAUK  XKGISTXKZJD. 


IUCI  I  DRILLING 
If  ELL  Machines 

Over  70  slies  and  styles,  ror  drilling  either  deep  «r 
shallow  wells  in  aay  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanle  oaa 
operate  them  easily.  Bend  for  catalog. 

WTTT.IAMS  HBOS..  Ithaca,  W, 


MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 


writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
BARRICK,  of  La.,  writes:  “Am  making 
$3.00  to  $8.00  every  day  I  work.’’  MRS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  “I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.50  a  day.’’  Hundred* 
doing  likewise.  So  can  you 
$5.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla¬ 
ting  jewelry,  tableware,  bicy 
cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  Enormous  de- 
mand.  We  teach  you  FDTF 
Write— offer  free.  g  n  CL« 


P.  tiBAY  &  CO..  PUtlne  Work*.  A  Jlmmi  Bldg,,  ClmelnnvU.  © 


ietz  JUNIOR  Lantern  Blast. 

For  Kerosene. 

A  little  smaller  than  the  usual  “Blizzard”  Lantern,  to  supply 
a  demand  for  a  handy  tubular  lantern  that  shall  give  a  good,  full 
light  and  stay  alight  in  any  wind.  But  12  iu.  high ;  weighs  26  ozM 
and  holds  enough  oil  for  13  hours  continuous  use.  You  fill,  light 
aud  regulate  the  Junior  without  removing  the  globe,  as  thelittle 
lever  at  the  side  raises  the  globe  to  light,  and  locks  the  globe 
down  on  the  burner.  It  is  made  with  a  round  top  oil  pot,  and  is 
the  handsomest  tubular  lantern  made  and  absolutely  safe. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Dietz  Junior.  If  he  hasn’t  it  or  won’t  get 
it,  send  as  $1.  and  we  will  send  you  one  all  charges  prepaid,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  That  illustrated  Catalugue  of  ours  will  be  sent  you 
free  on  request.  R  E  p,ETZ  COMPANY, 

(Established  1840)  87  Laight  St.,  New  York  City. 


ABSOLUTE  RANGE  PERFECTION 


Solti  for  Cash  or  on  Monthly  Payments. 
Money  Refunded  after  6  Months  Trial  if 


Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

is  nut  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you  My  superior  location  In  Ohio  on  Lake 
Erie  enables  me  to  construct  the  very  bestSteel  Range  atthe  lowest  possible 
price  Coal,  Iron,  Steel  am  other  Steel  Range  materials  are  cheapest  here 
Freights  are  low  and  Labor  is  the  best  Large  complete  factory  with  the  best 
facilities,  run  by  men  who  have  had  20 years'  experience.  Insures  you  getting 
the  “  top  notch  ’  in  a  Steel  Range  at  a  positive  saving  of  $10  to  $20. 

Sent  Free.  My  complete  catalogue  of  all  siies  and  styles 
wi.h  or  without  es  irvoir  for  city,  town  or  country  use,  with 
hook  describing  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  Steel  range, 
which  you  shoul  see  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  not. 

Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man, 

002  Summit  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


CHESTER  D.  CLAPP, 


?95  FOR  THIS  STOVE  I 
WITHOUTRESERVOIRI 


free  catalogue -factory  prices 

Q  Buy  Direct  From  Us  and  Save  Dealer’s  Profits. 

Catalogue  Tells  Why  Our  Prices  are  the  Lowest  in  U.  S. 

f  9 7  STYLES. AND  SIZES  HEATING  STOVES. 

1  All  Kinds  Hot-  blast  and  Oak  Stoves,  Wood  Heaters  and  Base  Burners. 

$8  Oak  Stove  $8.85.  -  $20  Base  Burner  $10. —  $4  Air  Tight  At. 115. 

63  DIFFERENT  COOK  STOVES  &  RANGES. 

We  Have  All  Styles  and  Siz«’S.  You  Can  Have  Exactly  What  You  Want. 

$15  CookSiove  -  $20  Cook  Stove  $1&.-  $25  Cast  Ran pe  >£14. 

56  STYLES  AND  SIZES  STEEL  RANGES.  nt/FN  IRXiftxn 

Made  of  Heavy  Steel  Plates  Riveted  as  Tightly  as  Steam  Boilers.  WC.IY  lOAlOAlO  »rNL*n  ■ 

Will  outlast  2ordinary  Steel  Ranges.  Prices  from  $16.50  upward.  Kvery  Stove  and  Range  Guaranteed  and  Shipped  on  Trial. 

CONSUMERS  C’G’E  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.  ,  232  So.  Desplaines  St.  CHICAGO.! 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


New  York,  Aug.  30,  1902. 
GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  hard,  to  arrive..  —  @  79 
No.  1,  Northern,  N.  Y.,  spot..  —  @  82% 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba .  —  @  88% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @66 

Oats,  No.  2,  white .  —  @  53 

Rye.  No.  2,  Western .  —  @  53% 


BRANS. 


Marrow,  choice,  bu . 2  22%@2  25 

Poor  to  good  . 1  70  @2  20 

Medium,  choice  . 1  95  @1  97% 

Pea,  choice  .  —  @1  95 

Poor  to  good  . 1  45  @1  90 

Red  kidney,  choice  .  —  @2  70 

Poor  to  good  . 1  90  @2  65 

White  kidney,  choice  . 2  15  @2  20 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75  @2  10 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  60  @1  65 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  20  @2  25 

Lima,  California  . 2  70  @2  80 

Imported,  Giants  . 1  90  @1  95 

FEED 

Spring  bran,  spot  .  —  @17  00 

Middlings  .  —  @20  50 

Unsound  wneat  .  70  @  75 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @27  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1,  old .  —  @1  00 

No.  1,  new  .  —  @  90 

No.  2,  old  .  90  @  95 

No.  2,  new  .  —  @  80 

No.  3,  old  .  80  @  85 

No.  2,  new  .  65  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  75  @  85 

Clover  .  50  @  70 

No  grade  .  —  @50 

Salt  .  40  @  50 

Straw,  rye  .  65  @  75 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  lb .  —  @  19 

Firsts  .  18  @  18% 

Seconds  .  16%@  17% 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  16 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy...  18  @  18% 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  17  @  17% 

Tubs,  seconds  .  16  @  10% 

Tubs,  thirds  .  15  @  15% 

Tins,  etc .  15  @  18 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  firsts.  —  @  16% 

Fair  to  good  .  15  @  16 

Lower  grades  .  14  @  14% 

W’n  factory,  June  make,  fancy  16  @  16% 

Current  make,  firsts .  15  @  15% 

Current  make,  seconds .  14  @  14% 

Thirds  .  13  @  13% 

Renovated,  fancy  .  —  @17 

Common  to  prime  .  15  @  16% 

Packing  stock  .  12%@  13% 


CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  col’d,  fancy 

Small,  colored,  choice  . 

Small,  col’d,  fair  to  good . 

Small,  white,  fancy  . 

Small,  white,  choice  . 

Small,  white,  fair  to  good _ 

Large,  colored,  fancy . 

Large,  colored,  choice  . 

Large,  white,  fancy  . 

Large,  white,  choice  . 

Large,  fair  to  good . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Large,  choice  . 

Part  skims,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Common  . 

Full  skims  . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh  gath’d,  firsts,  doz..  —  @21 
.  19%@  20 


10%@ 

10% 

-  @ 

10% 

9%@ 

10 

10%@ 

10% 

-  @ 

10% 

9%@ 

10 

—  @ 

9% 

-  @ 

9% 

-  @ 

9% 

-  @ 

9% 

9  @ 

9% 

-  @ 

8% 

8%@ 

8% 

7%@ 

7% 

5%@ 

6% 

4  @ 

5 

2%@ 

3 

Fair  to  good 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 


Nearby,  white,  fancy  .  —  @  22 

Average  prime  .  20%@  21 

State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good....  19  @  20 

W’n,  candled,  graded,  fancy _  19%@  20 

Good  to  choice  .  18  @  19 

Uncandled,  graded  .  17  @  18% 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime .  15%@  16 

Regular  pack’gs,  poor  to  good  13  @  15 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens,  W’n,  large,  lb  —  @  13 

Small,  South’n  and  Southw’n  12%@  13 

Fowls,  lb .  —  @  12 

Roosters,  lb .  —  @  8 

Turkeys,  lb .  —  @  12 

Ducks,  Western,  pair .  60  @  80 

South’n  and  Southw’n,  pair..  40  @  50 

Geese,  W’n,  pair . 1  12  @1  25 

South’n  and  Southw’n,  pair..  75  @  90 

Live  pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


ICED. 


Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-pkd,  fey..  23  @  25 
Spring,  dry-pkd,  av.  grades..  18  @  20 

Spring,  scalded,  lb .  15  @  18 

W’n,  old  hens,  av.  best .  —  @15 

W’n,  old  toms,  av’ge  best _  —  @  15 

Poor  to  fair  .  8  @  12 

Chickens,  Phila.,  fancy  .  18  @  20 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes .  15  @  16 

Penn.,  fancy,  lb .  —  @  15 

Penn.,  fair  to  good .  12  @  14 

W’n,  dry-pkd,  fancy .  13%@  14 

W’n,  scalded,  fancy .  13  @  13% 

Western,  ordinary  .  11  @  12% 

Southern,  lb .  11  @  12 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-pkd,  av.  best  13  @  13% 

W’n.  scalded,  av’ge  best .  13  @  13% 

Southwestern,  lb .  —  @  13 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  11  @  12% 

Old  roosters,  lb .  9  @  9% 

Spring  ducks,  East’n  and  L.  I  —  @17 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  lb .  —  @  15 

Squabs,  prime,  lge,  white,  doz.  —  @2  25 

Mixed,  dozen  .  —  @2  00 

Dark,  dozen  . 1  25  @1  50 

HONEY. 

N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fey..  —  @  14 

Clover,  comb,  fair  to  good...  11%@  13 

Clover,  comb,  amber,  lb .  11  @  12 

Extracted,  clover,  lb .  —  @  6 

California,  extracted,  lb .  5%@  6 

Southern,  new,  comb,  !b .  11  @  14 

Extracted,  gal .  50  @  60 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  lb .  26  @  28 

Prime,  lb .  24  @  25 


Poor  to  medium,  lb .  21  @  23 

N.  Y.  State,  1900,  lb .  18  @  20 

Olds,  lb .  7  @  10 

German,  crop  1901,  lb .  32  @  40 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Evaporated,  1901,  fey..  U%@  12 

1901,  choice,  lb .  11  @  U% 

1901,  prime,  lb .  10%@  10% 

1901,  poor  to  good,  lb .  8  @  10 

Sun-dried,  1901,  N.  Y.,  Ohio  & 

Michigan,  quarters  .  5  @  6 

1901,  W'n,  quarters,  lb .  5  @  5% 

1901,  Virginia,  quarters .  4  @  4% 

1901,  Tenn.,  coarse  cut .  3%@  4 

Chops,  1901,  100  tbs . 1  50  @2  25 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100 — 1  50  @1  90 

Raspberries,  evap’td,  1902,  lb...  23  @  23% 

Sun-dried,  1902,  lb .  20  @  21 

Huckleberries,  1902,  lb .  15  @  16 

Blackberries,  1902,  lb .  —  @  7% 

Cherries,  Southern,  1902 .  —  @14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple,  Alexander,  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

Twenty  Ounce,  bbl . 1  75  @2  00 

Gravenstein,  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Duchess  of  O.,  bbl . 1  75  @2  50 

Strawberry,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Codling,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Maiden  Blush,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Fall  and  York  Pippin,  bbl....l  50  @2  00 

Nyack  Pippin,  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

Orange  Pippin,  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

Red  Astrachan,  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Open  head  bbl,  as  to  kind....l  00  @1  75 

Windfalls,  bbl .  75  @1  25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Seckel,  bbl  . 3  00  @3  50 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Sheldon,  bbl  . 150  @2  25 

Watermelon,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Common  cooking,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Peaches,  Md.  and  Del.,  carrier.l  00  @1  75 
Md.  and  Del.,  small  carrier. .1  00  @1  25 
Md.  and  Del.,  yellow,  fey,  bkt  —  @  90 
Md.  &  Del.,  yellow,  plain,  bkt  70  @  80 
Md.  and  Del.,  red  and  white, 

fancy,  basket  .  80  @  90 

Md.  and  Del.,  red  and  white, 

plain,  basket  .  60  @  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  com.,  bkt .  40  @  50 

W’n  Md.,  carrier  . 1  25  @1  75 

W’n  Md.,  20-lb  h.  bkt .  70  @  80 

Jersey,  basket  .  30  @  90 

Up-river,  per  basket .  25  @  75 

Plums,  Conn.,  12-lb  bkt .  40  @  50 

Grapes,  Up-river,  Del.,  case —  —  @1  50 

Up-river,  Niagara,  case . 1  00  @1  50 

Up-river,  Moore’s  Early,  cse  75  @  90 

Up-river,  Champion,  case .  60  @  70 

Md.  and  Del.,  Brighton,  cse.l  00  @1  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  white,  case .  75  @  85 

Md.  and  Del.,  Moore’s  Early, 

per  case  .  90  @1 00 

Md.  and  Del.,  Concorn,  cse..  75  @  85 
Huckleberries,  Mountain,  blue.  5  @  9 

Jersey,  quart  .  4  @  8 

Del.  and  Md.,  qt . ' .  4  @  7 

Muskmelons,  Md.  and  Del.  cse  50  @1  25 
Md.  and  Del.,  %-bbl  basket..  50  @100 

Baltimore,  fancy,  case . 1  75  @2  25 

Baltimore,  fancy,  basket .  75  @1  25 

Jersey,  Hackensack  seed,  bbl  50  @1  00 
So.  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind,  bbl.  .1  00  @1  75 
S.  J’y,  Jenny  Lind,  %-bu  cte.l  00  @1  50 
So.  j’y,  Jenny  Lind,  bu  cte..  75  @  90 
Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  Gem,  ose.3  00  @3  50 

Rocky  Ford,  small  case . 2  00  @2  50 

Watermelons,  poor  to  fey,  car.75  00@175  00 
Average,  100 .  4  00@  18  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  bbl —  75  @1  25 
Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  bbl..  75  @1  12 
jersey,  long,  in  bulk,  bbl —  75  @1 00 

Jersey,  prime,  sack  .  90  @1  15 

Sweets,  So.  J’y,  bbl . 3  00  @3  75 

Sweets,  South’n,  yel.,  bbl  —  1  75  @2  00 

Sweets,  South'n,  red,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bchs..  75  @1  00 
Carrots,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bchs  50  @  75 
Cabbage.  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  100.2  00  @3  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Celery,  extra  large,  doz .  50  @  60 

Small  to  medium,  doz .  10  @  40 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  bbl .  75  @1  50 

Pickles,  Rockland  Co.,  1,000.2  50  @3  00 

Pickles,  up-river,  1,000 . 2  00  @3  00 

Corn,  Hackensack,  100 . 1  00  @1  25 

Other  Jersey,  100 .  75  @1  25 

Egg  plants,  Jersey,  bbl .  75  @  SO 

Jersey,  %-bbl  box .  35  @  45 

Lettuce,  W’n  N.  Y.,  doz .  10  @  40 

Boston,  doz  .  10  @  30 

Lima  beans,  J’y,  Potato,  bag.l  25  @1  50 

Jersey,  flat,  bag .  50  @1  00 

Onions,  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl . 2  25  @2  50 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . 1  50  @2  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  50  @2  00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1  25  @1  75 

Conn.,  white,  bbl . 2  00  @2  25 

Conn.,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00  @2  25 

Conn.,  red,  bbl . 1  75  @2  00 

Okra,  J’y,  %-btel  bkt . 1  00  @1  25 

Peas,  W’n  N.  Y.,  bag .  50  @1  25 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Telephone,  bag _  75  @1  75 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl .  75  @  90 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 1  50  @2  50 

Radishes,  L.  I.  &  J’y,  100  .  50  @  75 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Marrow,  bbl  .  75  @1  00 

String  beans,  Buffalo,  bkt .  75  @1  00 

Buffalo,  bag  .  75  @1  25 

Up-river,  half-bbl  bkt  .  75  @1  00 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  bag .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  J’y,  Acme,  box .  35  @  40 

Jersey,  common,  box .  20  @  30 

Turnips,  Russia,  bbl .  60  @  75 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mustard  seed,  German  yel.,  lb  3%@  3% 

Celery  seed,  lb .  7%@  8 

Hemp  seed,  Russian,  lb .  —  @  3% 

Sage,  picked,  lb .  3 %@  4% 

Wild  cherry  bark,  lb .  5  @  7% 

Wormwood  oil,  lb . 5  00  @6  00 

Wintergreen  oil,  natural,  lb _ 1  45  @1  60 

Peppermint  oil,  N.  Y.,  lb . 2  05  @2  10 

Spearmint  oil,  lb . 1  70  @1  75 


Good  Orchard  Fruit.— I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  some  of  the  Astrachans  I  sold 
to-day,  fully  as  large  as  Rhode  Island 
Greenings  and  dark  red  in  color;  brought 
readily  $1.25  per  bushel,  while  the  general 
market  was  slow  at  50  cents. 

GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 


A  CURE  FOB  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  sufferers  need  no  longer  leave  home  and 
business  in  order  to  be  cured.  Nature  has  produced  a 
vegetable  remedy  that  will  permanently  cure  Asthma 
and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  (with  a  record  of  00  per  cent,  perma¬ 
nently  cured),  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
1  will  send  free  of  charge  to  allsufferersfrom  Asthma, 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  nervous  dis¬ 
eases,  this  recipe  in  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail. 
Address  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes, 
847  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


The  milk  supply  is  quite  a  little  below 
that  of  last  year.  The  butter  fat  is  a  little 
more  to  the  hundredweight  of  milk.  Last 
year  it  required  on  an  average  27% 
pounds  of  milk  to  make  one  pound  of 
butter  in  five  dairies.  This  year  it  has 
taken  26%  pounds.  Cows  are  generally  in 
good  condition,  with  lots  of  green  feed  in 
the  pastures.  Farmers  are  not  feeding 
any  grain  to  speak  of.  They  have  planted 
a  large  acreage  of  corn  in  this  section,  but 
the  corn  crop  is  almost  a  failure  on  ac¬ 
count  of  too  much  rain.  There  is  a  very 
little  millet  raised  here,  and  a  very  few 
peas.  Oats  and  rye  are  the  principal 
cereals  grown  here.  Oats  are  heavy.  Rye 
fair  this  year.  There  is  a  good  crop  of 
hay  here.  Most  of  the  milk  in  this  section 
goes  to  the  condensery  or  the  milk  sta¬ 
tion.  We  make  our  milk  into  butter.  Our 
butter  has  netted  us  a  little  better  than 
23  cents  so  far  this  season.  a.  m.  t. 

Deerfield,  N.  Y. 

Value  of  Manure.— As  a  rule,  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  and  experiment  station  re¬ 
ports  have  understated  the  relative  value 
of  the  liquid  fertilizers.  I  suppose  one 
reason  has  been  that  if  correctly  stated 
the  average  farmer  would  not  believe  it. 
It  has  not  been  over  three  years  since  the 
relative  values  of  liquids  to  solids  as 
voided  by  the  animal  was  generally  stated 
as  about  three  to  six.  Within  the  last 
year  the  figures  have  been  nearly  reversed 
by  experiment  stations.  The  real  differ¬ 
ence  of  value  is  much  greater  than  that 
reported  by  the  chemist,  for  the  reason 
the  liquids  are  all  ready  for  plant  food 
and  are  utilized  by  the  plant  at  once  while 
the  solids  must  await  the  process  of  de¬ 
cay  and  dissolution  before  available  for 
the  plant,  and  in  this  process  much  that 
is  found  by  the  chemist  is  lost  to  the 
plant.  c.  L.  peck. 

Pennsylvania. 

Central  New  York  Notes.— I  have 
been  working  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  get 
rural  free  delivery  from  Brookton,  and 
now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  it 
has  been  ordered  to  start  September  1.  We 
had  it  ordered  for  July  but  the  business 
men  at  Slaterville  made  a  vigorous  kick 
and  got  the  whole  thing  stopped.  Pending 
an  investigation  the  postmaster  at  Brook- 
ton  sent  me  word  and  we  got  to  work 
lively,  for  we  only  had  one  day  more.  We 
sent  in  four  well-filled  petitions  and  have 
won  the  fight.  I  now  thank  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  inspiring  me  to  make  the  start.  We 
have  had  a  very  wet  time  for  haying,  and 
some  are  not  done  yet;  oats  are  a  large 
crop,  some  have  thrashed  the  whole  and 
others  part  of  their  crop,  so  as  to  get  the 
rest  in  the  barns.  The  yield  runs  from  35 
to  60  bushels  to  the  acre;  corn  is  poor, 
only  once  in  a  while  do  you  find  a  field  of 
fair  corn,  but  there  are  weeds  to  spare. 
Buckwheat  is  thin  on  the  ground  and  very 
late.  Potatoes  have  blighted  in  some  cases 
and  rot  has  set  in.  Other  fields  look  poor¬ 
ly  and  will  need  more  work.  I  have  not 
done  anything  to  mine  to  speak  of,  only 
once  in  the  row  with  a  horse  and  cultivator 
and  then  the  mud  was  so  bad  that  I  had 
to  leave  places  untouched.  p.  n. 

Brookton,  N.  Y. 


r 


SPAVIN  CURE 


Can  Be  Applied  During  the  Hottest  Weather. 

NOTE  OUK  CLAIM:— “IT  IS  INFALLIBLE.” 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  as  to 
this  point.  It  makes  no  difference  how  long  stand¬ 
ing,  what  the  condition,  or  if  all  other  known  treat¬ 
ment  has  failed,  this  remedy  will  positively  effect  a 
cure.  This  statement  will  appear  absurd  to  the 
sceptic,  but  it  Is  absolute  and  inviolable  truth,  and 
we  put  it  in  no  stronger  words  than  facts,  actual  ex¬ 
perience—  results  —  confirm  It  contains  the  great  es¬ 
sential  principle  to  promote  the  complex  process  of 
absorption.  It  will  raise  a  scurf  or  mild  blister,  but 
it  is  not  by  blistering  a  cure  is  effected.  The  great 
potency  of  ‘  Save-the-Horse”  lies  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  penetrating  absorptive  power.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  tne  injury  or  disease,  produces  a 
physiological  change,  absorbing  all  inflammatory 
exudate  or  deposit,  stimulating  and  diffusing  vital¬ 
ity  and  strength  to  the  tissues  and  ligaments,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  part.  Can 
be  applied  during  the  hottest  weather. 

POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thorough- 
pin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock.  Shoe  Boil,  Wind 
Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$3.00  r*ER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
solely  to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully. 

The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable  ex¬ 
cept  in  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effective¬ 
ness  of  one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists’  and  dealers’  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

no  matter  where  it  is.  Send  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.  Est.  *96.  Highest  references.  Offices  in  14  cities. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  1371 N.  A.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Qalo- A  M0NEy-MAKING  farm.  23% 

I  UI  03 1 v  acres,  two  miles  from  town;  free 
mail  delivery.  House,  7  rooms;  good  barn,  etc.  Pure 
cold  soft  water,  piped  to  house  and  barn.  Five  acres 
in  grapes;  1,200  pear  trees,  apples  and  another  fruits. 
Bestof  sweet  potato  land,  has  produced  100  barrels 
per  acre.  Also,  to  go  with  this  place,  a  nursery  and 
plant  business  now  worth  $1,000  per  year  and  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Price,  with  crops,  $3,800.  Our  climate 
is  very  mild,  with  little  or  no  snow  In  Winter,  and 
good  roads.  Write  at  once  to  Box  1000,  Vineland,  N.J. 


IAI  _  To  employ  men  and  women  on 

*W  dll  It? U  salary  to  sell  our  POWDER. 
No  Koaches,  Moths,  Ants.  Water  or  Bedbugs, 
Fleas  or  Vermin  can  exist  where  It  is  used. 
Housekeepers,  Merchants,  Farmers,  Poultry- 
men,  Hog,  Cat  and  Pigeon  Fanciers,  Restau¬ 
rants,  Hotels  and  Florists  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it.  Every  can  Guaranteed.  Large  can 
will  be  sent,  charges  pdid,  on  receipt  of  35  cents; 
three  cans  for  $1.  Bend  Post  Office  Order. 

BEARS  POWDER  CO.,  Box  J,  Dalton,  Pa. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  latli  St.,  New  York. 


For  Sale 


— Between  one  and  two  thousand 
_  bushels  nice  apples,  mostly  Bald¬ 
wins;  to  be  sold  on  trees. 

D.  M.  D.,  Box  468,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Fruit  and  Honey  Wanted 

Good  Sales  and  Quick  Returns. 

WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


GINSENG  WANTED 

We  buy  green  ginsengandotber  roots, and  wlllpay 
you  more  than  anyone  else.  Write  to-day. 

STAR  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Box  P,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


APPLES 


Exported  to  leading  and  largest  apple  auctioneers 
in  Europe.  Established  181‘J.  Capital  over  $1,000  000. 
Highest  references  and  prices;  returns  cabled. 
Consignments  solicited.  Cabled  market  reports, 
sailings,  rates.  &c.,  sent.  Address 

C.  R.  LAWRENCE,  92  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^  PAY  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 


pound. 


with  rigs  to  Introduce  Poultry  Com- 
Internatlonal  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


C  £  Ilf]  1C  ft  for  Htest  toy,  the  Winking  Eye. 
Ovfltl  Iwvi  Wesellall  kinds  of  rubber  goods- 
Also  make  specialty  of  repairing.  Write. 

CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  Liberal  Proposition. 

Thrice-a-Week  World  and  )  $1  gR 
Tlie  Itural  New-Yorker  )  ate  a  a 

One  of  our  special  offers  is  the  Thrice-a-Week 
World  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  combined 
for  $1.65  a  year.  By  this  arrangement  you  are 
sure  to  obtain  all  the  news  of  the  day,  and  Infor¬ 
mation  of  special  interest  to  the  farm  and  heme 
at  the  same  time.  The  Thrice-a-Week  World  la  a 
clean,  reliable  newspaper,  and  the  low  figure  at 
which  it  Is  offered,  In  conjunction  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  should  make  the  combination  urn 
usually  attractive. 


Jacks  for  Sale. 

160  Jacks.  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
F’all  trade-  Some  bargains  Address 

BAKER'S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


- NO  SPAVINS - 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 

45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  linios  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 

WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  in  on  bare  spots,  Inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  toils  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


COAL  FROM  WALES.— A  few  carloads 
of  Welsh  anthracite  have  been  received  at 
this  city.  At  the  point  of  export  it  sells 
at  about  $4.50  per  ton.  The  duty  is  75  cents, 
and  the  freight  from  $2  to  $3,  making  the 
cost  at  New  York  dock  not  far  from  $7.75. 
It  is  not  probable  that  Welsh  coal  can 
compete  seriously  with  the  American  pro¬ 
duct  unless  the  latter  advances  to  $10  or 
over,  retail. 

POTATOES.— Plenty  of  large,  smooth 
and  in  every  way  excellent  tubers  are  on 
hand  and  selling  at  prices  too  low  for  pro¬ 
fitable  production.  There  is  certainly  no 
sign  of  more  favorable  conditions  until  the 
early  crop  is  out  of  the  way.  The  disposi¬ 
tion  that  growers  make  of  the  late  crop 
will  determine  later  prices.  Heavy  hold¬ 
ing  (which  is  rather  discouraging  in  the 
face  of  a  large  late  crop,  unless  cut  by  rot) 
would  cause  an  immediate  advance.  Light 
storings  would  result  in  keeping  the  mar¬ 
ket  buried  up  until  Winter. 

APPLE  CHOPS.— A  reader  asks:  “What 
are  apple  chops;  how  are  they  made;  and 
what  do  they  bring?” 

The  chops  given  in  market  quotations  are 
apples  of  any  sort,  color  or  size,  unpeeled 
and  cut  crosswise  the  core  into  slices  one- 
fourth  inch  thick  or  a  little  more.  The 
cutting  is  done  either  by  hand  or  with  spe¬ 
cial  machines,  and  the  fruit  is  dried  artifi¬ 
cially,  that  bleached  bringing  the  best 
price.  The  prices  received  run  anywhere 
from  50  cents  to  $2.25  per  100  pounds.  The 
bulk  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  used  in 
the  making  of  wine. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— A  dozen  kinds  of  early 
apples  are  now  offered  in  this  market.  The 
large,  showy  Alexander  sells  for  25  to  50 
cents  per  barrel  above  other  sorts,  al¬ 
though  it  is  coarse  and  a  disappointment 
to  those  who  try  to  eat  it  raw.  Oldenburg, 
less  showy  but  of  better  quality,  comes 
next.  There  seems  to  be  a  temporary  lull 
in  the  rush  of  peaches,  some  of  which  sell 
at  slightly  advanced  prices.  Grapes  are 
coming  to  hand  rapidly,  many  being  un¬ 
ripe  and  sour.  Growers  who  have  vine¬ 
yards  on  very  early  land  like  to  rush  in 
part  of  their  crop  before  the  tide  sets  in 
from  the  great  grape  belts.  Consumers 
who  get  these  sour  grapes,  however,  will 
be  shy  of  Concords  with  a  slightly  red 
tinge  in  future.  Plums  are  doing  a  trifle 
better,  as  receipts  have  dropped  off.  Wa¬ 
termelon  sales  show  a  wide  range  of  prices 
owing  to  extremely  irregular  quality.  The 
best  are  now  coming  from  Maryland. 
Large  quantities  of  muskmelons  are  still 
arriving  from  the  West.  Maryland  and 
south  Jersey  are  sending  some  very  fine 
stock. 

COMMERCIAL  APPLE  OUTLOOK.— A 
Virginia  reader  asks:  “What  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  outlook  for  apples?  Is  the  market 
likely  to  be  overstocked  in  a  few  years  on 
account  of  the  heavy  plantings  being 
made?  What  varieties  would  you  plant  for 
market?  We  can  grow  York  Imperial  and 
Ben  Davis  to  perfection,  but  cannot  use 
Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening  and  similar  north¬ 
ern  varieties.  What  about  the  export  apple 
trade?” 

We  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  apple 
growing  is  likely  to  be  overdone  in  this 
country.  There  will  doubtless  be  seasons 
when  three  or  four  of  the  great  apple  sec¬ 
tions  will  unite  in  immense  crops,  that  will 
bring  the  prices  for  anything  but  extra 
fruit  below  cost  of  handling,  but  the 
chances  for  this  happening  often  are  very 
slim.  Improved  cold  storage  will  tide  large 
quantities  of  the  better  fruit  over  tempor¬ 
ary  periods  of  surplus.  Cold  storage  is  in 
the  A,  B,  C  stage.  When  handlers  learn 
what  are  the  proper  conditions  for  holding 
different  varieties,  so  that  the  fruit  will 
not  come  out  scalded  or  with  rotten  core 
or  other  storage  defects,  the  larger  mar¬ 
kets  will  have  thoroughly  eatable  apples 
every  week  in  the  year.  Another  reason  for 
believing  that  the  apple  trade  will  keep  up 
with  larger  production  is  the  increased 
amount  of  advertising  that  apples  are  get¬ 
ting.  Ten  times  as  many  restaurants  and 
hotels  have  them  on  the  bill  of  fare  and 
displayed  in  the  show  windows  as  a  few 
years  ago.  City  grocers  are  waking  up  to 
the  importance  of  the  apple.  Many  of  the 
most  hustling  tradesmen  in  this  country 
are  in  the  apple  business,  and  constantly 
after  new  outlets  for  trade.  They  know 
that  consumption  of  apples  in  this  country 
has  nowhere  near  reached  its  limit;  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  families  who  could 
afford  to  use  four  times  as  many  apples 
as  they  do  if  they  were  to  be  had  in  con¬ 
venient  packages  for  the  use  of  a  small 
family  with  no  cellar  accommodations  for 
storing.  These  and  other  similar  facts 
point  to  reserve  forces  that  can  be  drawn 
upon  by  apple  growers  and  dealers  to 
widen  the  trade  as  increased  production 
may  require.  Growers  in  the  Middle  South 
do  not  have  so  large  a  list  of  popular  va¬ 
rieties  to  pick  from  as  those  who  live 
where  the  Baldwin,  Spy,  Greening  and 
King  flourish.  York  Imperial  is  well  liked 


in  markets  where  it  is  offered  in  fair  con¬ 
dition.  although  it  has  a  tendency  to  grow 
one-sided  and  sometimes  scalds  in  storage. 
Of  course  we  know  that  Ben  Davis  looks 
fine,  ships  like  brickbats,  and  has  keeping 
qualities  almost  equal  to  Egyptian  mum¬ 
mies;  that  the  tree  is  hardy  and  a  good 
bearer:  and  that  the  fruit  sells  well.  But 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  an  apple  of 
so  inferior  quality  could  long  hold  a  high 
place  in  markets  where  better  varieties 
are  to  be  had.  As  a  commercial  apple  and 
money-maker  this  variety  must  at  present 
be  placed  near  the  head  of  the  list,  but 
how  long  it  can  hold  its  place  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  and  heavy  planting  of  it  would  seem 
a  doubtful  experiment.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  a  variety  with  such  astonishing  pow¬ 
ers  of  resisting  rot  and  rough  usage  will 
furnish  apples  tor  remote  sections  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  perishable  fruit.  As 
to  export  apples  there  is  prospect  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  trade.  But  the  business  is  a  trade 
of  itself.  Apples  as  commonly  sorted  and 
packed  will  not  do  for  European  ship¬ 
ments.  Except  in  time  of  greatest  scarcity 
no  inferior  fruit  is  wanted.  “Topping”  the 
barrels  is  of  no  account,  as  the  apples  are 
poured  out,  so  that  the  buyer  sees  what  he 
is  getting.  The  fruit  should  be  packed  un¬ 
der  expert  supervision  in  order  to  get  the 
barrels  full.  There  is  a  knack  about  this 
that  must  be  learned.  A  barrel  packed  so 
as  to  stand  1,500  miles  of  railroad  shipment 
might,  under  the  shaking  of  a  rough  sea 
trip,  go  slack  enough  to  let  the  fruit  rat¬ 
tle  around  and  be  little  better  than  pomace 
on  arrival.  No,  we  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  danger  of  overdoing  the  commercial 
apple  business  if  common  sense  methods 
of  producing  and  marketing  are  used.  All 
around  excellence  should  be  the  aim.  The 
only  reason  that  more  five-cent  apples  are 
not  sold  on  the  fruit  stands  of  New  York 
and  other  large  cities  is  that  they  are  not 
to  be  had.  The  five-cent  apple  means 
money  for  grower  and  handler,  and  some¬ 
thing  worth  eating  for  the  man  who  gets 
it.  _  w.  w.  H. 

HANDLING  AND  STORING  APPLES. 

The  following  notes  are  from  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Packer: 

When  the  average  shipper  fails  to  secure 
top  prices  he  concludes,  naturally,  that  the 
other  fellow  is  to  blame.  If  the  receiver 
reports  the  shipment  In  “off”  condition,  if 
the  grade  is  reported  simply  “fair”  in¬ 
stead  of  "extra  choice”  as  branded  on  the 
package,  the  shipper  feels  that  some  one 
is  trying  to  “do”  him.  There  are  times 
he  is  justified  in  this— and  other  times 
when  he  is  not.  Probably  in  no  line  is 
there  such  a  wide  variance  of  opinion  as 
in  apples.  The  apple  shipper  who  brands 
a  barrel  as  “culls”  is  such  a  rare  speci¬ 
men  as  to  excite  comment.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  put  on  the  No.  2  stencil  and  a  step 
further  to  put  the  No.  1  stencil  on  a  barrel 
containing  a  real  good  grade  of  No.  2 
stock  that  few  can  withstand  the  tempta¬ 
tion.  All  of  us  hope  others  will  look  at  the 
stock  through  the  same  glasses  as  we  do. 
When  the  outside  referee  pronounces  it  a 
No.  2,  we  are  certain  his  judgment  was 
faulty.  It  is  hard  to  concede  that  we  were 
mistaken.  Of  course  some  never  have  such 
a  thing  happen.  Then  there  are  some  who 
store  a  bunch  of  apples,  say  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  barrels.  When  they  are  taken  out  of 
storage  they  don’t  look  exactly  as  fine  as 
we  were,  sure  they  would  look  and  as  the 
warehouseman  is  nearest  to  hand  we  put 
the  blame  on  him.  We  are  certain  they 
were  good  stock,  well  packed,  and  sounds 
True,  we  were  not  on  hand  when  they  were 
gathered  and  packed  and  shipped,  but  we 
saw  a  few  barrels  opened  and  they  looked 
“fine  as  silk.”  We  are  so  sure  of  our 
claim  that  the  difference  must  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  We  take  the  position  upon  a  be¬ 
lief  and  a  belief  only  and  because  it’s  busi¬ 
ness,  push  our  claim. 

There  are  several  sides  to  these  contro¬ 
versies,  and  the  careful  man  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  his  view  is  not  always  the  cor¬ 
rect  one.  He  will  go  deep  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  faking  a  firm  position.  He 
will  follow  the  apple  for  instance  from  the 
time  it  is  taken  out  of  storage,  clear  back 
to  the  time  of  picking  and  packing.  He 
will  take  only  the  positive  proof  and  will 
not  accept  the  mere  “I  thought  so.”  He 
will  ask  for  the  least  detail.  He  will  know 
from  good  evidence  before  he  makes  his 
claim  and  having  the  facts,  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  back  it  up.  Those  who  have  been 
in  the  orchards  season  after  season  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  let  slipshod  methods  rule. 
Some  have  watched  a  gang  at  work  pick¬ 
ing  and  have  seen  the  fruit  banged  around 
until  it  would  seem  that  not  a  single  apple 
had  escaped  bruising.  And  we  have  seen 
in  that  very  same  orchard,  packers  piling 
the  fruit  in  a  barrel  in  a  way  that  meant 
ruin.  Once  the  head  is  in  and  it  has  been 
branded  it  is  supposed  to  be  exactly  what 
the  brand  calls  for.  Perhaps  the  fruit  lay 
in  piles  for  days,  subject  to  the  scorch¬ 
ing  sun.  Perhaps  a  heavy  rain  was  fall¬ 
ing  while  it  lay  there.  The  packer  gets  it 
into  a  barrel  and  that  ends  it.  It  is  No. 
2,  or  No.  1,  and  the  owner  sells  it  on  the 
brand.  When  some  of  this  same  fruit  has 


been  put  away  in  storage  and  Is  taken  out 
in  bad  condition  the  owner  feels  he  has 
been  imposed  upon.  But  has  he?  Is  it  not 
too  much  to  expect  fruit  to  stand  more 
than  even  iron  could  endure?  Isn’t  it  a 
wonder  that  there  is  anything  but  one 
mass  of  mush?  Because  a  few  barrels  do 
go  through  and  come  out  in  a  passable 
condition  is  no  excuse  for  the  owner  as¬ 
suming  that  all  went  into  storage  in  prime 
shape. 

The  development  of  the  commercial  or¬ 
chard  and  the  professional,  trained  packer 
is  fortunately  wiping  out  the  man  who 
ships  apples  which  have  been  treated  to  a 
rock-crushing  process.  After  a  while  he  will 
be  a  rare  specimen,  but  at  present  he  is 
in  evidence  in  every  apple  section,  in  every 
apple  State.  He  thrived  last  season  during 
the  rush  for  fruit,  because  buyers  bit  at 
everything,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  He 
excelled  all  past  records  in  careless  pick¬ 
ing,  handling  and  packing.  Because  apples 
were  like  gold  dollars,  he  got  his  price. 
Fortunately  this  season  there  will  be 
plenty  and  to  spare.  Fortunately  the  com¬ 
mercial  grower,  the  man  who  makes  apple 
growing  a  business,  will  have  enough  to 
supply  the  market  with  his  own  name  be¬ 
hind  every  barrel.  And  when  the  careless 
grower  is  forced  to  take  what  the  cider 
mill  or  the  evaporator  will  pay,  perhaps 
he  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  care  does 
mean  money  and  that  care  pays  in  the  long 
run.  There  are  scores  of  claims  now  on 
file  regarding  conditions  of  fruit  stored 
last  season,  the  owners  claiming  that  the 
stock  went  in  in  good  condition,  but  when 
taken  out  showed  up  badly.  Some  of  these 
cases,  traced  back  to  the  orchard,  showed 
carelessness  and  abuse  at  some  point.  The 
careless  handler  got  in  his  work  effect¬ 
ively.  __________ 

HOG  PRICES. 

We  do  not  think  prices  of  hogs  will  be 
any  lower  this  Fall  and  Winter.  The  best 
breed  that  we  have  here  is  the  Poland- 
China.  We  think  they  are  better  than  the 
Berkshire  or  Chester  White  because  they 
fatten  faster  and  take  less  feed. 

Altona,  Ill.  ANDREWS  BROS. 

The  corn  crop  is  good  for  miles  around 
this  point.  Farmers  are  holding  their  hogs 
at  stiff  prices,  and  especially  stock  hogs, 
in  fact  there  are  no  stock  hogs  for  sale  in 
this  locality.  While  the  outlook  is  for 
lower  prices,  they  do  not  expect  “low- 
priced  pork.”  There  is  no  particular  choice 
of  breed.  e.  r.  green. 

Overton,  Neb. 

Hogs  have  been  marketed  freely  for  the 
last  nine  months  at  very  satisfactory 
prices,  especially  during  May,  June  and 
July.  Prices  have  lowered  about  $1  per  100 
pounds  in  the  last  30  days.  What  they  will 
do  in  the  near  future  is  merely  guess  work 
on  my  part,  but  my  opinion  is  that  hogs 
will  get  considerable  lower  by  November 
1.  Poland-China  and  Duroc  breeds  pre¬ 
dominate.  Many  prefer  the  latter,  being 
more  prolific.  h.  a.  davis. 

Columbus  Junction,  Iowa. 

The  outlook  for  prices  on  hogs  this  Fall 
seems  to  be  good  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  do  not  think  there  are  much  more 
than  one-half  as  many  now  as  there  were 
a  year  ago.  Most  of  the  old  sows  have 
been  shipped.  Corn  looks  well  now,  and 
if  frost  holds  off  the  prospects  are  fair  for 
a  good  crop.  As  to  cattle,  •  feeders  are 
scarce  and  high,  running  from  $5.50  to  $6.50. 
As  to  the  breed  of  hogs  there  Is  a  mixture 
I  think  the  black  hogs  take  the  lead,  al¬ 
though  there  are  some  Chester  White  and 
DurOC.  CHAS.  BOOKNAU. 

Grinnell,  Iowa. 


Commerce  In  Game.— The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
circular  defining  the  laws  regarding  the 
shipment  of  game.  The  following  notes 
are  taken  from  it: 

Robins,  swallows,  cedar  birds,  meadow¬ 
larks,  flickers,  night  hawks  or  bull  bats, 
and  a  few  other  insectivorous  species,  as 
well  as  such  birds  as  longspurs,  snow  bunt¬ 
ings,  and  shore  larks,  which  are  useful  in 
destroying  seeds  of  weeds,  are  occasionally 
killed  as  game.  They  are,  however,  gener¬ 
ally  protected,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  they  be  sent  to  market  or  shipped 
out  of  the  State.  Statutes  even  more 
stringent  than  those  protecting  game  birds 
have  recently  been  enacted  by  many  States 
for  the  preservation  of  birds  which  are 
not  included  in  the  game  list.  Under  these 
statutes  birds  which  are  In  demand  for 
millinery  purposes  are  protected  through¬ 
out  the  year,  and  sale  and  possession,  as 
well  as  killing,  are  prohibited.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  principal  centers  for 
millinery  supplies  are  nearly  all  located 
in  States  which  have  such  laws,  and  the 
purchase  of  native  song  birds,  as  well  as 
of  herons,  pelicans,  gulls,  terns  or  sea 
swallows,  grebes,  or  other  plume  birds, 
should  be  avoided.  The  shipment  of  these 
birds  or  any  part  of  their  plumage  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
law.  Ostrich  feathers  are  not  subject  to 
these  restrictions  and  their  use  should  be 
encouraged. 


Mirth  is  an  almost  in¬ 
fallible  sign  of  good 
health.  A  sick  woman 
may  force  a  smile  or  at 
times  be  moved  to  laugh¬ 
ter.  But  when  a  woman 
is  bubbling  over  with 
mirth  and  merriment  she 
is  surely  a  well  woman. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  has 
made  thousands  of  melancholy  and  mis¬ 
erable  women  cheerful  and  happy,  by 
curing  the  painful  womanly  diseases 
which  undermine  a  woman’s  health  and 
strength.  It  establishes  regularity  and 
so  does  away  with  monthly  misery.  It 
dries  debilitating  drains  and  so  curea 
the  cause  of  much  womanly  weakness. 
It  heals  inflammation  and  ulceration, 
and  cures  the  bearing -down  pains, 
which  are  such  a  source  of  suffering  to 
sick  women. 


« I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  for  female  weak¬ 
ness,”  writes  Mrs.  Susannah  Permenter,  of 
Pauls  Store,  Shelby  Co., Texas.  ”1  was  troubled 
with  bearing-down  pains  in  my  back  and  hips 
for  six  years,  and  I  wrote  to  Doctor  Pierce  for 
advice.  I  tried  his  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  and 
six  bottles  cured  me.  I  feel  like  a  new  person 
and  I  thank  Dr.  Pierce  for  my  health.  Life  is  a 
burden  to  any  one  without  health.  I  have  told 
a  great  many  of  my  friends  about  the  great 
medicine  I  took.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  ”  Favorite 
Prescription.”  There  is  nothing  "just 
as  good.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only. 
Send  21  one-cent  stamps  for  the  paper 
covered  book,  or  31  stamps  for  the 
cloth  bound.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE 


CURED,  TRUSS  FREE.  You  pay 
$4  when  cured.  No  cure  ho  pay. 
ALEX.  SPKIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

•OOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Weit  Wmter  St., 
8IRACU8K,  N.  X. 


WHY  BUY  ANY 

other  fence,  if  you  believe  T1IE  PAGE  is  best? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  JI  ICH. 


A  FENCE  MACHINE 

That  combines  Simplicity,  Durability,  Ra¬ 
pidity  and  Economy,  yhe  DUPLEX.  It 
makes  over  100  Styles,  60  to  70  rod  a  day,  of 
llorse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig  nmi  Chlcken-tlght 

Fence  that  combines  Strength,  Uniformity, 
Permanency,  Reliability  and  Etliciency 
AT  COST  OK  WIRE.  .Machine  on  Trial.  Full 
information  free.  Wire  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Write  today. 
KITSKLRAN  BROTHERS,  BOXD92  Mnncle,  Ind. 


“Things  That  Last” 


are  things'that  you. are  looking  for.  To  last  it  must 
he  GOOD.  FROST  FENCE  is  both  GOOD  and  LASTS. 
All  parts  of  fence  made  of  hard  steel— no  soft  wire 
used.  Catalogues,  illustrations,  etc.,  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland,  O. 


GAS  and  f  'WLf  TT”  CL 

GASOLINK  EU  rl  1  n  EU  a 

Sold  on  Trial— by  Builder  to  User. 

ALEX.  T.  GIB8ON,  5  Jefferson  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream,  rawing  wood  and  all  power 
purposes  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Kxn. ,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan- Am.  Exp.,  Buffalo, 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal, Charleston,  S.C. , 
Exp.,  1902.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ,  128  Mott  St.,  NewYork 


Gasoline  Engine 

I  T  C*  P  Any  Place 

USrl)  5y  Anyone 
VkJLI/  For  Any  Purpose 

Statlonarles,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


DAIRY  AND  FARM  NOTES. 

Cheese  Matters. — On  page  586  F.  H. 
V.  takes  up  the  cheese  question  in  a  sen¬ 
sible  manner  and  mentions  the  cheese 
appetite  of  Brother  Woodward.  Yes,  for 
10  years  I  have  been  cognizant  of  his 
ability  to  eat  cheese  and  also  his  unique 
ability  along  so  many  diversified  lines. 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that  a  correspond¬ 
ent  living  in  a  section  where  no  cheese 
is  manufactured  should  so  earnestly  pro¬ 
claim  its  value  for  food.  If  1,000  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  at  once  resolve 
themselves  into  a  cheese-eating  “trust,’' 
asking  their  friends  and  neighbors  to 
take  up  the  good  work,  “chain-letter” 
style,  how  very  soon  the  consumption 
would  increase.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  good  work  done  by  the  Produce  Re¬ 
view  looking  up  the  sentiment  of  New 
York  dealers  relative  to  paraffin  coating 
for  cheese  and  also  reprinting  our  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  subject.  They  also  draw 
some  conclusions  worthy  of  attention. 
That  we  are  in  danger  of  retaining  an 
overplus  of  moisture  when  paraffin  is 
used  I  somewhat  uoubt.  In  the  cheese¬ 
making  sections  to-day  a  very  small  per 
cent  of  the  cheese  is'  musty.  On  the 
contrary  the  curds  are  sufficiently  ma¬ 
tured  and  dried  out  so  that  after  7  to  10 
days  of  curing  they  need  all  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  (especially  small  sizes)  to  make 
them  really  satisfactory  to  the  consum¬ 
er,  that  is  at  least  near  the  rind.  I  have 
coated  cheese  at  every  stage  of  curing 
from  two  days  to  three  weeks  from  the 
hoop.  The  early  coating  was  not  satis¬ 
factory.  The  cheese  at  that  time  con¬ 
tained  more  water  than  could  be  assimi- 
later  but  at  seven  days  the  system  is 
safe  upon  a  well-made  cheese.  I  like  to 
write  these  cheese  notes  from  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  standpoint  rather  than  the  tech¬ 
nical  or  manufacturers  experience,  al¬ 
though  it  is  from  the  latter  that  I  could 
speak  with  less  tneorizing  but  The  R. 
N.-Y.  reaches  a  multitude  of  cheese  eat¬ 
ers  and  those  who  ought  to  eat  it.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  some  results 
recently  published  from  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  74,  1902,  a 
valuable  publication  indeed.  The  results 
obtained  prove  the  nearly  complete  di¬ 
gestibility  of  full  cream  cheese;  96.55 
per  cent  was  absorbed  by  and  through 


fed  just  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  To¬ 
day  Spring  pigs  farrowed  in  April  are 
their  equal  in  weight  and  have  not  con¬ 
sumed  more  grain  this  Summer.  The  di¬ 
gestion  of  these  first  mentioned  pigs  is 
weak  and  in  fact  they  are  weak  all  over. 
We  turned  them  out  of  doors  for  a  time. 
They  soon  became  rheumatic  and  were 
again  placed  under  cover.  They  are  now 
getting  all  the  straw  they  can  use  as 
bedding,  and  we  are  trying  hard  to  get 
them  to  take  on  growth.  They  are  a 
losing  game,  while  the  pigs  that  have 
grown  steadily  from  birth  are  active, 
thrifty,  healthy  fellows,  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  market  day,  and  will  make  a 
nice  profit  over  food  and  care.  The  oth¬ 
er  lot  will  be  a  loss.  No  green  food 
seems  better  adapted  to  swine  feeding 
than  rape,  the  animals  prefering  it  to 
clover,  oats,  peas  or  grass,  and  while  we 
have  no  exact  figures  showing  its  super¬ 
ior  value  it  is  evident  that  results  ob¬ 
tained  at  our  stations  are  easily  sub¬ 
stantiated.  If.  E.  COOK. 


SOME  COW  NOTES. 

In  the  dairy  cow  we  are  sometimes 
disappointed  when  we  had  every  reason 
to  believe  we  would  have  an  animal  of 
extra  qualities;  I  have  in  mind  now  one 
cow  that  was  a  thorough  disappoint¬ 
ment;  I  have  asked  people  to  pick  out 
the  best  cow  in  my  herd  and  they  in¬ 
variably  picked  this  one.  She  was  a 
cow  I  bought  and  probably  had  been 
spoiled  while  young.  My  cows,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  were  sired  by  pure¬ 
bred  bulls.  I  have  nothing  on  my  farm 
which  is  not  well  bred.  Prof.  Roberts 
has  said:  “Commence  to  make  your 
cows  before  they  are  born.”  I  believe 
that  and  work  on  that  theory.  I  feed 
my  cows  and  then  feed  my  calves,  not 
hay  tea  but  good  milk  right  from  the 
cows.  To  make  a  cow  I  believe  you  must 
do  it  before  she  is  two  years  old.  I  have 
heard  some  farmers  say  that  a  calf 
ought  to  be  taken  away  as  soon  as 
dropped.  I  don’t  believe  that.  A  calf 
that  won’t  learn  to  drink  at  four  days 
ought  to  go  to  the  shambles  as  they  will 
always  have  their  head  turned  in  the 
wrong  direction.  After  the  cow  has  her 
first  calf  she  should  be  milked  at  least 
12  months,  and  then  go  dry  six  weeks. 
The  feed  I  seem  to  get  the  best  results 
from  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  mea¬ 
sure  of  ground  oats  and  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  with  clover  hay  and  silage,  and 
r  have  tried  almost  everything.  This 
gives  me  after  taking  out  the  feed  a 
profit  of  nearly  $55.  ,t.  n.  t. 


A  Goon  Guernsey. — On  first  page  of 
this  week’s  issue  is  shown  a  good  picture 
of  the  Guernsey  cow  Cassie  of  High  Rock 
11853,  owned  by  E.  S.  Thomas,  Poquo- 
nock  Bridge,  Conn.  Mr.  Thomas  writes: 
“Caring  for  my  herd  of  registered 
Guernseys  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
other  parts  of  farming.  My  herd  con¬ 
sists  of  10  milch  cows.  I  chose  this 
breed  after  owning  purbred  Holsteins 
and  Jerseys,  being  convinced  they  are 
the  best.  That  my  neighbors  are  becom¬ 
ing  convinced  is  proved  by  the  Guern¬ 
sey  grades  raised  by  them.” 


Our  fowls  have  unlimited  range  except 
the  garden.  It  don’t  pay  us  to  keep  the 
large  breeds.  We  keep  hens  for  eggs  and 
are  selling  them  for  20  cents  per  dozen. 
There  was  a  time  when  Wyandot tes  were 
popular,  but  that  day  is  gone.  Single¬ 
comb  White  Leghorns  are  bred  extensively 
in  southern  New  York.  Three  farmers  in 
Tioga  County  keep  1.500.  In  Groton,  N.  Y., 
the  farmers  are  extensive  breeders  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  When  that  famous  Michigan  hen 
become  broody  it  took  four  weeks  to  break 
her  of  the  fever.  Shut  a  Leghorn  in  a  coop 
and  in  four  days  she  will  be  cured! 

Union  Center,  N.  Y.  l.  h.  k. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balaam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction .  Price  ($1. SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send,  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANT,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 


Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure  is 
a  new,  scientific  and  certain  remedy. 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

Write  to- day  for  import  sat  circular  No.  441 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yard9,  Chicago. 


Breeders’  Directory 


500  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

for  sale  September  L.  Farm-raised  unllmltf  d  range 
Money-makers;  bred  from  our  best  lajers.  Also  a 
tew  choice  cockerels  and  yearling  breeders.  Kggs, 
15  forfl.  H.  A  HATHAWAY,  Greendale,  N.  V. 

TRRSFYS~Ttlree  grandsons  of  Kxl'e, 
J  solid  color  3  5  and  7  months  old. 

Good.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.  K.  K  4. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  yonng  registered 
**  HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FA  KM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

PUREBRED  HOL8TE1N- 
rUl  OdIH  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALF 

The  high-bred  herd  of  Holstein-Frleslans  at 
the  MAPLES  STOCK  FARM.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Address  WM.  ROOD,  Proprietor. 

OAIRY  SH0RT-H0RNS;°S,"s.o.?e 

winners.  FLORA  V.  8PENCKR,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 

rTVtn?  PTJTJOTTT'D  T?-The  h0«  for  the 
1X1  Li  OXlljOXllrlJj  orchard.  You  wart 
them.  MORNING  SIDE  FARM,  Sylvanla,  Pa. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

log.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 

leg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites, 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
WgHmKp  POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  tlinas 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Ohropshire  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs,  eligible  to  register 
°  Prices  right.  Also  Berkshire,  C.  White  and  I*. 
China  pigs,  4  mos  old.  W  A.  LOTIIKRS,  Lack,  Pa. 

Dorset  Ram  Lambs 

ready  for  delivery  now,  at  $10  to  $15  each.  Regis 
tered  in  purchaser's  name. 

MAPLEMONT  SARGENT,  Albany,  Vt. 

mnftDfl  fiftJITC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
HIHlUnA  UUA  1  W  profitable.  Prize  stock 
Low  prloes.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 

Ho  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  ftm  Tip. 

BUY  ANGORA  COATS. 

For  Registered  Stock  address 
BOSWYCK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 
cently  bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 

p/vllU  Diinc- Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  8ILAS 
UU111C  ruya  DECKER,  South  Montross  Pa. 

nAalL  1  1..  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 

II Vain  10  Lice  64  page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 

HewUn’i  Heave,  Cough,  DW 
temper  and  Indigestion  Caro. 
A  veterinary  speoiflo  for  Triad, 
throat  and  stomach  trouble*. 
Strong  recommend*,  f  I  per 
can.  Dealers,  mall  or  Ex. paid. 
Newton  florae  Remedy  Co. 

{  Y  )  Toledo,  Okie. 


Cured 
in  15  to 
30  Days 


the  digestive  tract.  It  says:  "Inese  ar¬ 
tificial  digestion  experiments  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  main  portion  of  the 
work  of  digestion  of  cheese  is  carried  on 
in  the  intestines  rather  than  in  the 
stomach.  This  is  probably  the  reason 
why  cheese  is  characterized  as  hearty 
food  and  not  quickly  digested.  It  should 
troubles  when  eaten.  In  such  cases  the 
amount  of  cheese  consumed  should  be 
reduced  to  correspond  with  the  digestive 
capacity  of  the  individual.”  In  other 
words,  cheese  is  a  very  concentrated 
food  and  not  quickly  digested,  .t  should 
therefore  be  consumed  as  a  food  not  as 
a  condiment  or  dessert.  The  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  eating  a  full  meal  and  then  con¬ 
cluding  with  dessert  and  cheese  is  not  to 
be  recommended.  Who  would  think  for 
a  moment  of  eating  to  a  fill  upon  bread 
and  milk,  pie,  etc.,  and  then  concluding 
upon  dried  beef,  not  more  ill-advised, 
however,  than  the  usual  practice  of  eat¬ 
ing  cheese.  These  experiments  are  valu¬ 
able.  We  need  more  of  them.  There 
seems  to  be  much  tradition  or  sentiment, 
or  fogyism  or  what  not,  regarding  the 
effect  of  cheese  upon  the  human  stomach 
and  much  of  it,  I  have  always  contend¬ 
ed,  was  parallel  in  its  “evidence  from 
facts”  to  the  effect  of  the  moon  upon 
onions. 

Experience  With  Hogs. — We  pur¬ 
chased  nine  shotes  of  a  man  who  came 
into  our  employ  last  Spring  that  were 
farrowed  in  November  last,  but  had  been 


P  Makes  Hogs  Hungry 

Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  conditions  a  hog  as  nothing  else  will;  gives  a  sharp  appetite;  affords  the  means  of 
rapid  and  perfetft  digestion  of  all  food  eaten.  In  itself  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  just  what  its  name  implies — it 
is  a  food;  but  it  is  also  a  perfecft  tonic — one  that  puts  all  the  vital  organs  in  condition  not  only  to  resist  disease, 
but  to  perform  their  natural  funcftions,  so  there  may  be  quick  formation 
of  solid  flesh  and  fat.  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  not  only  nourishes  through 
its  own  ingredients,  but  these  ingredients  give  to  other  foods  the  elements 
of  strength  and  utility  they  lack.  This  is  why  begs  that  are  fed  Dr.  Hess’ 

Stock  Food  are  hungry — their  food  is  being  constantly  applied  to  making 
more  flesh  and  strength — they  enjoy  what  they  eat  rnd  appetite  increases 
as  weight  comes  on.  Feed  your  hogs  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food,  and  dust  the 
pen  and  feeding  places  with  Instant  Louse  Killer,  and  they  will  be  free 
from  cholera. 


DR.  HESS9 
Stock  Food 


is  the  scientific  compound  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep;  prescribed  by  leading  vet¬ 
erinarians,  endorsed  by  niedical^and  veterinary  colleges.  If  the  medical  and  veterinary 
colleges  know  of  nothing  better,  it  must  be  good.  Dr.  Hess  is  a  graduate  of  both; 
no  nil  professional  manufacturer  can  equal  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food,  which 
is  sold  on  a  wr.tten  guarantee.  In  1(K)  lb.  sacks,  §5.00;  smaller  packages 
at  a  slight  advance.  Fed  in  a  small  dose.  In  every  package  is  a  little  yellow 
card  entitling  the  purchaser  to  free  prescriptions  for  his  stock  by  Dr.  Hess. 

on  diseases  of  animals  and  poul¬ 
try,  the  only  complete  treatise  for 
use,  consulted  and  recommended  by  prominent  veterinarians,  will 
>e  sent  free,  postpaid,  if  you  write  what  stock  you  have;  what  stock  food 
you  have  used  ;  and  mention  this  paper. 


DR.  HESS  has  written  a  BOOK 


C.  M.  McClain,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Jeromeville,  O.,  says:— "It  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  for  farmers  I  have  ever  seen." 

H.  H.  Layman,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Lattasburg,  O.,  says:— "In  my  practice  I  often  follow  suggestions  given  in  .your  Veterinary  Work.’ 


We  also  make  Dr.  Hess’  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
and  Dr.  Hess’  Healing  Powder.  Address 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland^  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  u  sold  on  a 
written  guarantee,  in  IOO  pound 
sacks,  $5.00;  smaller  packages  at  a 
slight  advance.  Fed  in  a  small  dose. 
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Ailing  Animals. 


Hogs  With  Blind  Staggers. 

I  have  several  shotes  that  get  spells  of 
jerking  their  feet  and  seem  unable  to  walk 
for  a  time.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  had 
one  that  went  Into  a  fit  after  this  jerking. 
After  a  few  minutes  it  got  up  and  traveled 
on  again.  These  now  seem  to  have  to  lie 
down  awhile  before  thep  can  walk.  It 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  nervousness.  I  no¬ 
ticed  this  affection  slightly  in  one  pig  that 
I  know  is  well  bred— no  inbreeding— a  pure¬ 
bred  Berkshire.  I  do  not  know  but  that 
the  others  were  inbred.  They  are  running 
in  stubble,  and  the  water  is  not  pure  on 
account  of  drought.  j.  l.  b. 

Falls,  W.  Va. 

Blind  staggers  is  generally  preceeded 
by  dullness  for  a  day  or  so  with  appar¬ 
ent  surplus  of  blood  in  the  head,  the 
bowels  are  constipated  and  the  pulse 
hard  and  quick.  If  not  relieved  of  this 
attack  the  animal  runs  wildly  about, 
sometimes  in  a  circle  and  appears  blind. 
I  have  known  them  to  die  in  one  of 
those  fits.  Often  it  is  caused  by  indiges¬ 
tible  food;  feeding  dry  corn,  when  they 
should  have  a  mixed  and  sloppy  diet. 
For  treatment  give  three  drachms  of  cas¬ 
tor  beans.  Mix  with  molasses  and  smear 
on  the  back  of  the  tongue;  or  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  calomel  may  be  substituted. 
After  bowels  have  been  thoroughly 
opened  give  a  teaspoonful  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  twice  a  day  dissolved  in  a 
cup  of  warm  water. 

Rheumatism  in  Hogs. 

I  have  several  sows  suckling  pigs  that 
appear  thrifty,  but  which  seem  to 
grow  weak  in  hind  parts  and  finally  be¬ 
come  unable  to  walk  on  hind  quarters.  They 
get  a  variety  of  food  in  the  form  of  slop, 
consisting  of  corn  meal,  ground  rye,  bran 
and  ground  oats;  I  feed  plenty  of  charcoal, 
salt,  etc  ,  and  turn  out  one-half  day  each 
24  hours.  What  can  be  done  to  get  these 
sows  upon  their  feet  again? 

Kentucky.  j.  d.  p. 

I  have  a  sow  that  was  taken  lame  awhile 
ago.  Her  front  leg  began  to  swell,  and 
soon  the  swelling  extended  to  her  shoulder. 
She  has  a  good  appetite,  but  seems  to 
suffer  pain.  What  can  I  do  for  her? 
Farmington,  Conn.  w.  a.  w. 

The  hog  is  subjected  to  rheumatic 
disease  as  weil  as  humanity.  It  is  pre¬ 
ceeded  by  several  days  of  languor  and 
indisposition  to  move  followed  by  the 
heat  of  the  body  and  sometimes  pain. 
Swelling  of  the  joints  sometimes  occurs 
with  a  change  of  location  of  swellings, 
being  of  a  wandering  character.  The 
bowels  should  be  moved  by  giving  two 
or  three  drachms  of  pulverized  castor 
bean  to  which  may  be  added  10  grains 
of  opium,  providing  there  is  any  pain. 
As  hogs  are  difficult  to  drench,  mix  this 
with  a  little  molasses  and  with  a  stick 
smear  this  on  the  roots  of  the  tongue. 
After  a  few  hours  give  the  following: 
Colchicum,  one  scruple,  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  one  tablespoonful,  and  molasses 
enough  to  make  a  mass;  smear  on  the 
roots  of  the  tongue  night  and  morning, 
and  give  soft  food,  to  which  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  may  be  added. 

Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. 

I  wish  to  know  the  symptoms  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  How  can  a  novice  recognize 
the  disease?  I  have  charge  of  some  cattle 
from  one  to  two  years  old  that  have  a  good 
supply  of  feeds,  consisting  of  hay  and  si¬ 
lage  alternately  night  and  morning,  straw 
at  noon  and  two  pounds  of  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  10  pounds  bran  to  100  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal.  The  cattle  have  some 
lice  which  are,  of  course,  injurious  to  them, 
but  they  stand  about  with  their  backs 
humped  up  while  not  eating  (they  eat 
heartily),  and  seem  to  grow  thinner;  that 
is,  part  of  them,  while  the  rest  seem 
thrifty  and  in  good  flesh.  Three  have 
died,  and  upon  examination  I  find  the  lungs 
more  or  less  dark-colored,  some  covered 
with  blue  spots,  while  in  others,  the  lower 
part  of  one  or  both  lungs  (usually  one) 
appears  firmer  and  much  darker  than  the 
rest.  Is  the  above  indicative  of  tubercu¬ 
losis?  I  forgot  to  state  that  cattle  do  not 
cough  much.  j.  D. 

Kentucky. 

The  beginning  of  tuberculosis  usually 
passes  unnoticed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very 
slow  and  insiduous  and  rarely  accom¬ 
panied  by  fever,  When  the  lungs  are 


involved  a  dull,  short  cough  is  noticed 
which  may  later  on  become  prolonged, 
convulsive  and  very  troublesome  to  the 
animal.  The  cough  is  more  frequent  in 
the  morning  after  movement  and  drink¬ 
ing.  The  breathing  varies.  When  much 
of  the  lung  tissue  is  diseased  it  is  labor¬ 
ed  and  accompaied  by  active  movements 
of  the  chest  and  nostrils.  Discharge 
from  the  nose  is  rare  or  absent.  At 
times,  however,  when  the  tubercles  have 
broken  down,  and  cavities  containing 
cheesy  masses  have  formed  in  the  lung 
tissue,  or  when  the  air  tubes  have  be¬ 
come  filled  with  cheesy  and  mucous 
masses  coughing  will  dislodge  these  and 
cause  their  discharge.  In  advanced 
.  stages  the  breath  may  have  a  disagree¬ 
able  odor.  Pressure  on  the  chest  wall 
may  give  rise  to  pain.  The  general  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  body  is  at  first  slight;  in 
fact,  animals  may  remain  in  good  flesh 
for  a  considerable  time.  Invariably,  as 
the  disease  progresses  loss  of  flesh  and 
appetite  and  paleness  of  the  mucous 
membranes  become  manifest.  These 
are  accompanied  by  a  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  secretion.  The  debili¬ 
tated  condition  of  the  animal  is  also 
manifested  by  a  staring  coat,  and  a 
tough,  dry,  harsh  skin  (hidebound). 
Digestive  disturbances  are  indicated  by 
tympanites,  gas,  colic  and  diarrhea,  al¬ 
ternating  with  constipation.  The  ani¬ 
mal  generally  dies  from  exaustion  after 
a  period  of  sickness,  which  may  last 
months  and  years. 


GOOD  BEEF  CATTLE. 

The  heavy,  inordinately  fat  or  rough 
and  patchy  bullock  became  unpopular 
to  such  an  extent  as  practically  to  drive 
his  class  from  the  market  and  to  banish 
the  type  from  the  breeding  herds.  It  is 
well  that  this  was  done,  for  the  modern 
type  makes  beef  at  decidedly  more  pro¬ 
fit  and  economy  to  both  producer  and 
the  butcher  and  furnishes  the  consumer 
a  far  superior  article.  The  parts  fur¬ 
nishing  the  high  priced  cuts  must  be 
thickly  and  evenly  covered  with  firm, 
yet  mellow,  uesh,  of  uniform  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  alike  free  from  hard  rolls  and 
blubbery  patches.  Coarse,  harsh  ani¬ 
mals  will  no  longer  be  tolerated,  much 
less  those  that  are  bony  and  bare  of 
flesh  on  the  back  and  ribs.  The  men 
who  buy  our  cattle  and  fix  the  market 
value  are  shrewd  enough  to  know  al¬ 
most  at  a  glance  how  much  and  just 
what  kind  of  meat  a  steer  or  a  carload 
of  steers  will  cut  out,  and,  if  the  pro¬ 
ducer  overlooks  any  of  the  essential 
points,  he  is  compelled  to  bear  the  loss. 
In  addition  to  securing  the  general  beef 
form  and  make-up,  together  with  good 
backs,  ribs  and  loins,  there  are  a  cer¬ 
tain  quality,  character,  style  and  finish 
that  constitute  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  value  of  beef  cattle. 
One  of  the  first  indications  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  skin  and  coat.  A  good 
feeding  animal  should  have  a  soft,  mel¬ 
low  touch  and  a  soft  thick  and  heavy 
coat.  A  harsh,  unyielding  skin  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  a  sluggish  circulation  and 
low  digestive  powers.  The  character 
and  finish  exemplified  by  a  clear,  promi¬ 
nent,  yet  placid  eye,  clean-cut  features, 
fine  horn  and  clean,  firm  bone,  all  go  to 
indicate  good  feeding  quality,  a  capacity 
to  take  on  a  finish  of  the  highest  excel¬ 
lence  and  consequently  to  command  top 
prices.  Coarse-boned,  rough  animals 
are  almost  invariably  slow  feeders  and 
hard  to  finish  properly.  A  certain 
amount  of  size  is  necessary,  but  it 
should  be  obtained  without  coarseness. 
The  present  demand  exacts  quality  and 
finish  rather  than  size.  Besides  these 
qualities,  and  above  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  vigor  and  constitution,  we  find 
evidence  of  these  in  a  wide  forehead,  a 
prominent  brisket,  broad  chest,  well 
sprung  ribs,  full  heart  girth  and  general 
robust  appearance,  and  without  these 
other  excellence  w.il  not  have  its  high¬ 
est  significance.  -  o  h.  s. 

Centreport,  N.  Y. 


Pasture  at  Night.— Some  suceessful 
dairymen  believe  It  Is  a  mistake  to  yard 
the  cows  at  night  and  let  them  run  in  the 
pasture  during  the  daytime.  They  say 
that  the  cow  will  get  more  good  out  of 
the  grass  she  will  eat  In  the  evening  and 
morning  and  during  the  night  than  she 
would  during  the  heat  of  the  day  when 
the  flies  are  annoying  her.  The  cow  that 
lies  in  some  cool  retreat  during  the  hot 
part  of  the  day  is  the  one  that  will  show 
least  shrinkage  in  her  milk  flow  during  the 
hot  weather.  a.  h.  s. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Retail  Meat  Dealers’  Association,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wagner,  in  speaking  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  beef  trust  and  the  retail  butch¬ 
ers,  said:  “The  trust  rules  with  an  iron 
hand.  They  seem  to  aim  at  Absolute  dicta¬ 
tion  of  prices,  limiting  supplies  when  they 
think  it  necessary  to  maintain  prices;  en¬ 
forcing  the  payment  of  disputed  claims  ir¬ 
respective  of  their  accuracy;  blacklisting 
men  whose  honesty  and  Integrity  have 
never  been  questioned  if  a  feeble  protest  is 
made  and  payment  withheld  for  an  injus¬ 
tice  perpetrated  upon  them.  Not  content 
with  the  patronage  of  the  butcher  they 
seek  the  consumer,  until  their  objective 
point  seems  clearly  to  be  the  acquisition 
of  the  entire  trade,  both  wholesale  and 
retail.” 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponge  bath  and  put  on  light 
^blanket.  Sponge  the  legs  and 
pput  on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  boot, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  ofso-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle1*. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


THE  OHAIN-HA>’(iIN(i 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  huunu  e  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  (Jives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  freeon  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON.  Forestville,  Conn. 


wiiders  stanchion 

— being  an  i  mpi  ovement  over 
Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safest  swing  stanchio* 
made.  Hasateei latch  and  automatic 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  tu  rn  it  in  back¬ 
ing  out.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
wood.  Pinsfor  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

j,  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 


Runs  lighter,  skims 
closer,  cleans  easier, 
simplest  and  most 
durable— the 


NATIONAL 

HAND  SEPARATOR 


These  claims  we  are  ready 
to  make  good  by  shipping, 
free,  a  National  Hand 
Separator  on  ten  days  trial. 
Send  for  it  and  work  it  a 
thirdof  amonth — if  it  don’t 
keep  our  promises,  return 
at  our  expense.  Write 
for  full  particulars. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
Newark,  N.  J. 


DR.  REA’S  CALF  FEEDER 

makes  fat  calves.  Weans 
perfectly.  Does  away 
with  starving  process. 
Prevents  scours.  Insures 
perfect  digestion.  Gives 
full  use  of  cow.  Quickly 
detached ;  easily  cleaned.  Single  Calf  Feeder, 
$2.  Three  Calf  Feeders,  $5.  Booklet  free. 

Dr.  CHAS.  L.  REA,  220  East  32d  St.,  N.Y 


The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

“It  gets  the  Cream.”  Twenty  per  cent 
more  than  by  setting  In  pans. 

WATER  18  NOT  MIXED  WITH  MILK, 
therefore,  Impure  water  does  not  taint 
the  oream.  and  the  skimmed  milk  Is  left 
pure  and  sweet.  We  pa y  the  t'reight. 

Descriptive  circulars,  reliable  testi¬ 
monials  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 
Write  to-day.  Can’t  get  1»  touch  with 
such  a  money-maker  too  qnlck. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co., 

188  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


D&n&*t  White  Metallic  Ear  Label 

with  your  name  and  consecutive  numbers.  Always  stay  o 
easy  to  read.  Best  for  sucking  calves,  cattle,  sheeps 
hogs.  Used  as  official  mark  by  40  recording  associations? 
also  by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  and  breeders.  f 
Sample  Free*  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms.  L 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


EMPIRE 


which  tells  all  about  the 

Easy 
Running 
CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 

U.  8. BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 


350,000 

Machines  In  Use. 

Ten  Times  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 


The  Standard  of  All  That’s  Best  in  Dairying 
in  Every  Country  in  the  World. 


That’s  the  history  of  the 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

which  possess  the  patent  protected 

“Alpha-Disc”  and  “Split-Wing”  Improvements 
And  Are  As  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators  as  such 
other  separators  are  to  gravity  setting  methods. 

Send  for  new  “  20th  Century  ”  catalogue 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices 


327  Commissioners  St., 

MONTREAL. 


I  102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  75  &  77  Y°R><  Street. 

*  TORONTO. 


217-221  Drumm  St.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEW  YORK. 


248  McDermot  Avenue 

WINNIPEG. 
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HUMOROUS 


Now  the  pumpkin 
Sets  aglow 
All  our  fancies, 
Don’t  you  know 


Now  the  pumpkin, 
Plump  and  big, 
Makes  our  fancies 
Dance  a  jig. 


Now  the  pumpkin 
Makes  us  sigh 
Till  our  fancies 
Roll  in  pie. 

—Judge. 

Mrs.  Snow:  “Carrie  says  she  is  only 
35.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  the  truth?” 
Mrs.  Frost:  “It  is  founded  on  fact.  She 
was  born  some  time,  you  know.” — Credit 
Lost. 


“Let  me  see,”  said  tne  minister,  who 
was  filling  up  a  marriage  certificate,  and 
had  forgotten  the  date,  “this  is  the  fifth, 
is  it  not?”  “No,  sir,”  replied  the  bride, 
with  indignation.  “This  is  only  my  sec¬ 
ond.” — Credit  Lost. 

Mr.  O’Grady  (reading  paper) :  “Oi  see 
here,  Bridget,  thot  a  mon  fell  15  shtories 
down  an  elevator  snaft.”  Mrs.  O’Grady: 
“Oh,  the  poor  mon!  Did  he  die?”  Mr. 
O’Grady:  “Naw!  Oi  guess  he  didn’t  hov 
toime.  The  paper  sez  he  wor  kilt  in- 
shtantly.” — Judge. 

“Would  you  like  to  trade  your  mule 
for  this  automobile?”  asked  the  facetious 
tourist.  “No,  suh,”  answered  Erastus 
Pinkley.  “Ef  a  mule  gits  contrary,  you 
kin  alius  depen’  on  him  to  move  when 
he  gits  hungry.  But  when  a  automobile 
balks,  de  case  is  hopeless.” — Washington 
Star. 

Mbs.  Goodsole:  “Why,  Johnny,  are 
you  just  going  home,  now?  Your  moth¬ 
er’s  been  looking  ior  you  all  afternoon.” 
Johnny:  “Yes’m,  I  know.”  Mrs.  Good- 
sole:  “Just  think  how  worried  she  must 
be.”  Johnny:  “Oh,  she’s  near  the  end 
o’  her  worryin’.  I’m  just  beginnin’ 
mine.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

“Your  constituents  have  arranged  to 
give  you  a  serenade.”  “Well,”  said  the 
Member  of  Congress,  who  has  grown  Ir¬ 
ritable,  “I  suppose  it’s  the  consistent  and 
proper  thing  to  do.  My  constituents  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  derive  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  keeping  me  awake 
nights.” — Washington  Star. 

“I  hope  your  motto  is  ‘Down  with  the 
Trusts!’”  said  the  earnest  friend. 
“Well,”  answered  Senator  Sorghum, 
“my  motto  with  reference  to  trusts  is 
something  like  that.”  “There  should  be 
no  temporizing.  Down  with  ’em!” 
“Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Sorghum  soothing¬ 
ly;  “cash  down.” — Washington  Star. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  ALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 

Sroflts.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
range.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NQERS0LL,  34 6  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDAR  D 


m 


STf  AM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS  ^ 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  QE  flgCr 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA.IU. -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 
eaoh 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK’S 
DOUBLE¬ 
ACTION 

Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily 
16,600  tons  of  earth  one  foot 


CLARK'S  SULKY 

Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HI6SAHUM,  CtHH. 


"THE  IDEAL  LINE" 
DEERING  CORN  MACHINES 


ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY  CHICAGO.U.S.A 

WORLDS  GREATEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

V  GRASS,  GRAIN  AND  CORN  HARVESTERS. 
SHREDDERS  C' TWINE. 


A  modern  up-to-date  Ensilage  Cutter  and 
Elevator  that  hustles  the  best  of  them  to 
keep  it  supplied  with  corn.  Running  at 
normal  speed,  600  revolutions,  it  will  cutand 
elevate  up  to  capacity  17  to  25  tons  per  hour, 
but  speed  must  be  maintained.  The 
Monarch  is  made  also  with  Swivel  EIe= 
vator.  Sizes  13,  16  and  18  are  made  with 
Blower  Elevator.  1902  catalog  is  now  ready. 

Self  Feed  increases  capacity  33&  per 
cent  and  saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor 
feeding.  Manufactured  by 

The  Silver  Wlfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


j_  ■ 


^aeEH„  Ensilage  Cutter 

and  Blower  Elevator. 


BLIZZARD” 

Feed  and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 


Does  everything,  euts  hay, 
straw. ensilage,  shreds  fodder 
and  fills  the  silo  to  any  height ; 
all  done  by  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

Joseph  Dick 
Agricultural  Works, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


When  You  Buy 
buy  the  best  and 
avoid  trouble 


ENSILAGE 
THE '  ROSS  MACHINERY 


is  the  fees/,  and  if  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof.  Woll’s 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 


THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


Scientific  Gmmin3 


mills 

make  your  grain  go  farther 
and  stock  improve  faster,  t 
Grind  corn  In  the  ear  or 
other  grain  in  any  form. 
Strong,  exact,  reliable. 
Soon  save  price  of  mill. 

We  make  .Iso  sweep  and  power  mill.; 

I  ^11  ere  leaders.  W  rite  for  our  new 
catalog  R.  Mailed  free. 

FOOS  MF6.  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


E  AMERICA... 


ITH 

Combined  Feed  Cutter  &  Shredder 

handles  all  fodder  crops  and  ensilage.  Stationary  or  traveling  feed 
table.  Four  sizes— 13,  16,  18  and  20  inches.  Right,  leftorstraight 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Elevatora  or  special  Blower 
Outfit.  They  are  doubly  strong, 
durable,  fast  and  efficient.  Can 
be  need  mounted  or  unmounted 
Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J.  K.  WILDER  -fc  SONS, 
BoxSO^^^^^^Honroe^^lchlgai 


The  Universal  Bean  Harvester. 


The  profit  derived  from  the  growing 
of  beans  depends  largely  upon  quick 
and  efficient  methods  of  harvesting 
them.  When  beans  are  ripe,  justright, 
and  the  weather  favorable,  iiarvesting 
should  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  quality — 
the  bright  and  salable  condition  of  the 
beans,  depends  upon  that.  All  hand 
labor  should  be  displaced  with  im¬ 
proved  machinery. 

This  Machine 
Harvests  Beans 

in  the  most  rapid  and  approved 
manner.  The  tempered  steel 
blades  cut  off  the  stems  of  two 
rows  of  beans  at  one  passage 
and  the  steel  rod  cleaners  sepa¬ 
rate  all  dirt,  etc.,  and  deliver 
the  two  rows  of  beans  into  one 
long  continuous  windrow. 

The  llarve.tcr  is  made  of  best 
material  throughout,  well  painted  and  varnished  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Pole  has  a  special  shifting 
lever  which  enables  the  machine  to  work  on  hillsides  ns  well  as  on  the  level.  A  long  evener  and  neck- 
yoke  are  furnished  with  each  machine..  We  Guarantee  the  Harvester  in  every  respeet.  Ask  your  local 
dealer  for  the  Universal  Bean  Harvester.  If  not  found  there,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  Write  at  once  t  or  catalogue  and  prices,  and  be  informed  on  the  subject. 


WIARD  PLOW  COmPANY,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Improved  M^'Ze  Spreader 

This  is  the  only  machine  made  that  will  spread  evenly  and  perfectly  all  kinds  of  manure,  wood 
ashes,  salt,  lime,  etc.  Tears  apart,  makes  fine  and  distributes 
evenly  the  hardest  caked  and  coarsest  manure,  no  matter  how  full 
of  straw,  corn  stalks,  etc.  Machine  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  for  1902.  The  driver  does  not  have  to  leave 
the  seat  from  the  time  he  leaves  the  manure  heap  un¬ 
til  he  gets  back  again.  Send  for  latest  catalog  describing  allim- 
proveinents  and  telling  “Howto  Grow  Big  Crops."  Mailed  free. 

Remember  that  the  only  original  and  genuine 
Kemp  Manure  Spreader  is  made  by  us. 

KEMP  (BL  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.. 

BOX  38,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


TORNADO 


ENSILAGE 

MACHINERY 


Embodies  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  ideas. 


Kal!.Mn?.?.r  BLOWERS 


CHAIN 
CARRIERS 

to  select  from 


Sample  of  Tornado’s  work  and  1902  Catalog 
sent  Free  upon  request. 

W.  It.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

Massillon,  -  -  Ohio 


BELLE  CITY  Feed 


and  Ensilage  Cutter 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


With  Fan  attached  to  knife  wheel  and  blows  feed  or  ensilage 

through  any  length  pipe  with  less  power 
than  any  other  blower.  Full  line  of 

Tread  and  Sweep  Pow¬ 
ers,  ltoot  €  utters,  8a  w 
Frames.  Belle 
City  Thresh¬ 
er* 
eU» 


Blow  or 


Attach 


■aent. 


Silo  and  ensilagB 
treatise  sent  free  if 
yon  mention  this  paper* 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.  Box  13 


DEDERICK’S 

•t r  POWER  PRESS 


The  best  in  the  world.  Easy  to  operate,  is 
rapid  and  strong.  Three-fourths  of  all  the 
Hay  Presses  in  use  are  Dederick’s.  We  make 
both  Steel  Case  and  Wood  Frame  Bailing 
Presses.  Over  150  styles.  Write 
for  catalog:  giving  full  description. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 
45  Tivoli  Street, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Gera  Full-Circle  Baler,  lightest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days’  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Addrc*  GEO.  ERT EL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


UflDCC  DHUfCDC  THRASHERS 

nUnot  rUiicnoi  and  cleaners, 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  ni|TTrQQ 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LIlO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS,PottstOwn,Pa 

F,  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent.  Wfilet,  N.  t 
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The  American  Farm  Co.  Sues. 


DEMANDS  A  FORTUNE  AS  DAMAGES. 

WORDS  WORTH  $257  EACH. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  Toes  the  Mark. 

Last  Winter  and  Spring  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  some 
remarks  about  various  companies,  which  we  became 
convinced,  were  making  claims  which  could  not  be 
carried  out,  in  an  attempt  to  sell  goods  and  obtain 
money  from  farmers.  As  it  is  a  part  of  our  business 
to  try  to  protect  farmers  from  injustice  and  fraud  we 
gave  our  opinion  of  these  companies  in  forcible  terms 
— though  no  names  were  used.  The  American  Farm 
Company,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
evidently  felt 
that  the  coat 
we  had  made 
was  a  good  fit 
for  them.  At 
any  rate,  they 
p  r  o  c  e  e  ded  to 
put  it  on  in  the 
most  conspicu¬ 
ous  way  pos¬ 
sible  by  bring¬ 
ing  suit  to  re¬ 
cover  damages. 

They  have 
brought  suit  for 
$102,100,  claim¬ 
ing  that  The  R. 

N.-Y.  has  in¬ 
jured  them  to 
that  extent. 

At  this  time 
we  merely  wish 
to  give  the  facts 
in  the  case 
without  argu¬ 
ment.  Readers 
need  not  fear 
that  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  is  going  to 
run.  Our  gun  is 
well  loaded,  and 
what  we  have 
said  and  done 
has  been  in  an 
honest  effort  to 
serve  and  pro¬ 
tect  our  readers 
and  farmers 
gen  erally.  As 
those  who  have 
had  experience 
in  law  know,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  serve  on  the  defendant 
a  complaint  which  sets  forth  his  reasons  for  bringing 
th$  suit.  The  defendant  answers  this  in  any  way  he 
sees  fit,  after  which  the  plaintiff  may  press  the  suit 
or  not  as  he  thinks  his  case  will  warrant.  We  have 
waited  until  all  these  charges  and  answers  have  been 
filed  before  making  a  statement.  Now  we  give  a  fair 
synopsis  of  both  charge  and  answer,  which,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  will  give  our  readers  a  fair  idea  of  the  case  as 
set  forth  in  its  pleadings. 

We  wish  our  readers  to  understand  that  this  syn¬ 
opsis  is  given  not  with  any  malice  toward  or  intent 
to  injure  the  plaintiff  but  because  this  case  is  typical 
of  many,  and  we  simply  desire  to  have  our  readers 
understand  how  far  we  are  sometimes  forced  to  go  in 
order  to  make  good  our  guarantee  of  the  reliability 
of  our  advertisers. 


A  Demand  for  a  Fortune. 

The  American  Farm  Company  first  states  that  it  is 
a  legal  corporation,  and  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  also  a 
responsible  concern.  It  then  quotes  sevei’al  editorial 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  also  two 
letters  written  from  this  office,  and  claims  various 
sums  as  damages.  It  claims  that  these  articles  were 
“wrongful,  libelous,  defamatory,  false  and  untrue,” 
and  that  they  were  “maliciously  published.”  Part  of 
the  damage  is  because  “the  plaintiff  has  been  injured 
in  its  business,  reputation  and  prospects,”  and  part 
because  the  article  influenced  many  farmers  to  refuse 
to  take  stock  in  a  scheme  which  the  plaintiff  was  pro¬ 
moting.  To  save  space  we  summarize  these  editorials 
and  their  claimed  damaging  effect  as  follows:  Edi¬ 
torial  of  November  30,  1901,  $15,950;  editorial  of  De¬ 


cember  14,  1001.  $10,000;  editorial  of  February  8,  1902, 
$15,950;  editorial  of  April  5,  1902,  $15,000;  editorial  ot 
April  19,  1902,  $15,000;  letters  written  from  office, 
$10,200;  total  amount  of  damages,  $102,100.  This  is 
the  entire  case  of  the  plaintiff — all  based  upon  ar¬ 
ticles  which  stand  in  print  in  the  columns  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  high  value  is  placed 
on  a  word,  one  article  for  which  damages  of  $15,950 
are  claimed  contains  62  words — which  means  $257 
apiece! 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  Talks  Back. 

It  is,  of  course,  needless  for  us  to  say  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  bears  no  malice  and  has  no  desire  to  injure  any 
reputable  business.  For  nearly  50  years  this  paper 
has  been  watching  the  various  breeds  of  rogues  and 


swindlers  who  deem  it  their  right  and  privilege  to 
fatten  on  the  farmers.  We  know  their  ear-marks 
well,  and  we  have  driven  hundreds  out  of  their  illegal 
business.  We  may  safely  say  that  we  have  done  more 
of  this  than  any  other  agricultural  paper,  and  it  has 
come  to  be  a  regular  part  of  our  business  to  expose 
fraudulent  schemes  and  protect  the  farmer.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  the  articles  objected 
to  by  the  American  Farm  Company  were  justified  and 
substantially  correct,  and  we  repeat  that  this  publica¬ 
tion  is  made,  not  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  mere¬ 
ly  to  place  the  matter  fairly  before  our  readers,  so 
that  they  may  fully  understand  our  position.  After 
the  customary  formal  allegations  we  allege  in  our 
answer,  practically  as  follows: 

The  plaintiff  corporation,  the  American  Farm  Com¬ 
pany,  was  pro¬ 
moted  chiefly  by 
J.  W.  Woodruff, 
H.  A.  McCall 
and  George  A. 
Fries,  Woodruff 
being  the  lead¬ 
ing  spirit.  Be¬ 
fore  this  com¬ 
pany  was  organ- 
i  z  e  d  Woodruff 
was  president  of 
several  corpora¬ 
tions,  among 
others  the  Am¬ 
erican  Farm 
Fine  Stock  & 
S  e  ed  Company. 
These  corpora¬ 
tions,  one  after 
another,  claimed 
to  do  about  the 
same  business 
now  claimed  for 
the  American 
Farm  Company. 
Woodruff  failed 
in  the  former 
business,  be¬ 
came  insolvent, 
and  failed  to  pay 
his  debts  in  full. 
U  n  s  a  t  i  s  fled 
judgments 
against  him  are 
still  pending.  It 
is  our  belief  that 
he  o  r  g  a  n  i  zed 
one  new  corpor¬ 
ation  after  an- 
other,  ending 
with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Com¬ 
pany,  in  order  to 
escape  payment  of  his  creditors  and  still  continue 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  without  meeting  debts 
and  obligations  incurred  by  former  similar  corpora¬ 
tions.  As  one  after  another  of  these  corporations  had 
met  with  failure  it  was  a  fair  inference  that  the  last 
one  would  be  like  the  others.  We  believe  that  Wood¬ 
ruff’s  plan  and  scheme  was  to  conduct  business  under 
one  corporation  name  until  large  debts  and  liabilities 
hau  been  incurred,  and  then  organize  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion — leaving  the  debts  of  the  former  unpaid. 

The  American  Farm  Company  was  organized  on 
August  23,  1900,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,- 
000,000  divided  into  20,000  shares  at  $50  each.  This 
capital  stock  was  largely  fictitious.  It  represented  no 
real  value  and  never  had  any.  Woodruff,  who  had 
already  made  several  financial  failures,  subscribed 
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for  38  shares  of  stock,  and  three  men  who  had  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  other  failures  took  two 
shares  each.  The  American  Farm  Company  as  or¬ 
ganized  was  a  mere  shell,  with  no  business  or  good 
will  of  any  particular  value.  This  value  was  so  small 
that  9,000  shares  of  its  capital  stock  were  taken  by 
Woodruff  and  held  by  him  as  “fully  paid-up  stock”  in 
exchange  for  his  interest  in  the  corporation  which 
preceded  it. 

From  these  facts  we  believe  that  the  American  Farm 
Company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  public,  and  especially  the  farmers.  The  purpose 
was  to  induce  farmers  to  subscribe  for  the  capital 
stock  and  pay  full  value  for  it  under  the  belief  that 
the  corporation  really  possessed  a  valuable  business, 
and  good  will  and  large  assets.  It  was  well  known  to 
Woodruff  and  his  associates,  while  these  efforts  to  sell 
stock  were  being  made,  that  the  stock  was  without 
earning  power,  and  that  the  corporation  had  no  assets 
of  substantial  value.  While  knowing  that  this  stock 
was  of  little  more  real  value  than  nothing,  these 
promoters,  in  their  efforts  to  sell  it,  made  what  we 
believe  to  be  false,  fraudulent  and  deceitful  represen¬ 
tations  orally  and  in  print — using  circulars,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  advertisements.  Matters  were  promised 
in  print  and  by  word  of  mouth  which  would  be  im¬ 
possible  of  accomplishment  even  for  a  strong  cor¬ 
poration,  while  as  the  promoters  knew,  the  American 
Farm  Company  had  little  of  value  back  of  it,  and  was 
merely  a  reorganization  of  former  financial  wrecks. 
In  consequence  of  these  fraudulent  statements  certain 
farmers  were  induced  to  sign  written  contracts  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  plaintiff  various  seeds  and  other  goods. 
Others  agreed  to  pay  for  stock  in  the  corporation. 
Before  the  publication  of  these  articles,  the  parties 
who  had  made  contracts  found  that  the  promoters 
had  used  false  and  fraudulent  representations,  and 
they  refused  to  carry  out  their  contracts 
on  the  ground  that  the  same  were  in¬ 
duced  by  fraud.  They  have  engaged  coun¬ 
sel  ana  stand  ready  to  defend  their  rights, 
though  the  American  Farm  Company  has 
not  yet  sued  them. 

Various  parties  in  New  York  and  other 
States  have  ordered  and  paid  for  silos 
which  were  guaranteed  by  the  American 
Farm  Company  to  be  first-class  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  When  the  silos  were  delivered 
they  were  found  to  be  very  inferior — of 
the  poorest  quality,  and  in  some  cases 
practically  worthless.  The  American 
Farm  Company  failed  to  make  its  con¬ 
tract  good  or  to  return  the  purchase  price. 

In  his  former  corporations,  Woodruff  has 
promised  and  agreed  to  supply  new  and 
valuable  varieties  of  farm  seeds  at  a  high 
figure.  We  allege  that  he  has  purchased 
ordinary  grain  in  the  regular  market. 

There  is  even  now  an  unsatisfied  judg¬ 
ment  against  him  or  his  company  for  a 
carload  of  ordinary  western  corn.  We  al¬ 
lege  that  this  ordinary  seed  was  put  into 
packages  and  sent  to  farmers  as  some 
“new”  and  high-priced  variety  of  wonderful  value 
— sold  at  exorbitant  prices  and  upon  hard  terms. 
We  also  find  that  agents  or  representatives  ot 
the  American  Farm  Company  made  oral  agree¬ 
ments  and  promises  to  farmers  which  were  well 
understood  by  the  latter,  yet,  when  the  written  con¬ 
tracts  were  presented,  these  oral  promises  were 
thrown  aside  and  farmers  were  held  to  terms  to  which 
they  did  not  agree.  These  promises  were  made  to 
induce  farmers  to  buy  the  goods  and  sign  the  con¬ 
tracts,  and  then  broken  after  the  farmer  had  legally 
bound  himself  to  terms  which  ne  did  not  fully  under¬ 
stand.  In  the  month  of  October,  1901,  and  at  times 
before,  the  American  Farm  Company  applied  for  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  tendering  payment 
in  advance.  Our  knowledge  of  the  record  of  former 
corporations  controlled  by  Woodruff,  obtained  from 
commercial  agencies,  farmers  and  others,  led  us  to 
reject  the  advertising  and  return  the  money.  The 
result  of  our  investigation  convinced  us  that  Wood¬ 
ruff,  who  is  really  the  American  Farm  Company,  had 
not  dealt  fairly  or  honestly  with  numerous  farmers. 
We  believe  that  the  Company,  through  its  represen¬ 
tatives,  made  claims  and  promises  which  could  not  be 
carried  out.  These  claims  were  made  in  order  to  give 
false  and  fictitious  value  to  stock  which  is  practically 
worthless. 

A  Buffalo  lawyer  appears  for  the  plaintiff,  and  John 
E.  Connelly,  of  111  Broadway,  New  York  City,  for  the 
defendant. 


WESTERN  HOGS. — I  think  hogs  will  remain  high  for 
some  time  to  come;  besides  Illinois,  I  have  traveled 
through  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  fat  hogs,  stock 
hogs,  and  pigs  are  all  scarce;  besides,  everybody  is 
working  and  can  afford  to  buy  plenty  of  meat;  six  men 
are  employed  where  one  was  six  years  ago.  The  Poland 
China  is  the  Warren  County  hog;  they  mature  the  quick¬ 
est,  and  that  is  what  the  farmer  wants.  I  think  the 
Poland  China  is  by  far  the  best  hog  to  raise.  c.  H. 

Monmouth,  Ill. 


WHY  I  TAKE  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Your  paper  is  valuable  to  me  because  it  brings 
within  my  reach  the  brains  and  experience  of  the 
foremost  men  in  my  own  line  of  business.  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  from  those  whose  life-work  it  is 
to  study  out  the  things  which  I  want  to  know,  but 
which  I  never  would  have  known  but  for  your  paper. 
It  keeps  me  posted  on  new  varieties  so  that  I  am  not 
easily  gulled  by  the  tree  agents;  it  has  saved  me 
money  in  that  line.  It  has  helped  me  to  solve  the 
fertilizer  problem,  which  was  a  most  perplexing  one. 
It  has  been  to  me  what  a  course  in  an  agricultural 
college  is  to  those  who  can  afford  it.  It  is  different 
from  others  because  it  makes  a  man  want  to  get  down 
to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  learn  the  cause  of  ef¬ 
fects.  It  enables  those  who  read  it  carefully  to  talk 
intelligently  of  their  business,  and  thus  adds  a  little 
more  dignity  to  a  noble  profession.  Not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  of  its  lessons  is  that  which  teaches  us  that  the 
crop  of  boys  and  girls  is  the  chiefest  crop  of  all,  of 
which  I  send  you  a  sample.  See  Fig.  231. 

Ontario,  Canada.  james  davis. 

Its  Influence  Upon  the  Farm  Home. 

I  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  because  it  is  dignified,  kindly  in 
spirit,  handles  public  questions  simply,  courteously 
and  to  the  point,  neither  catering  to  popular  senti¬ 
ment  nor  riding  roughshod  over  it.  Because  it  ele¬ 
vates  farming  into  a  profession,  and  the  intelligent, 
up-to-date  farmer  into  a  scientist.  It  teaches  parents 
how  to  keep  their  children  enthusiastic  lovers  of  home 
and  country,  and  aids  in  stemming  the  tide  of  young 
life  cityward  and  diverting  it  back  into  healthy  rural 
channels.  Because  it  is  a  sturdy  defender  of  temper¬ 
ance,  honesty  and  all  the  good,  old-fashioned  virtues. 
Its  farm  topics  cover  an  immense  area  and  variety  ot 
soil  and  climate;  are  timely,  practical  and  useful.  Our 


“t.rekkers”  write:  “Fred  likes  The  R.  N.-Y.  because 
it  is  so  very  careful  to  be  truthful  and  not  print  any¬ 
thing  that  will  barm  or  mislead.  I  like  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  for  I  can  see,  as  we  talk  to  people,  that  they 
are  helped  in  many  ways;  in  lots  of  families  they  are 
read  first.  I  know  the  remarks  about  children  have 
braced  parents  up  to  make  them  mind,  ever  so  much 
better.”  May  the  commendations  of  its  many  friends 
stimulate  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  greater  effort  and  higher 
attainments  in  the  paths  already  so  worthily  trod. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  wheeler. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  connection  with  her  essay  Miss 
Wheeler  sent  the  excellent  picture,  photographed  by 
E.  B.  Woodward,  shown  on  the  first  page.  No  word 
of  description  is  needed  to  strengthen  this  picture  of 
a  fine,  strong  American  farmer  at  rest  with  his  family 
after  his  season  of  honest  toil. 


WHEAT  GROWING  IN  NEW  JERSEY . 

Part  I. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Somerset  County  (N.  J.) 
Board  of  Agriculture  our  correspondent,  Grant  Davis, 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  wheat  culture.  The  follow¬ 
ing  excellent  local  report  will  interest  many  of  our 
readers: 

I  am  convinced  that,  as  a  rule,  farmers  do  not  put 
enough  work  on  the  field  before  seeding.  Although  I 
never  try  to  grow  wheat  without  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers,  I  believe  that  I  can  grow  a  better  crop  with  a 
thorough  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  and  without 
fertilizers,  than  with  fertilizers  on  a  field  that  is  only 
half  prepared.  To  plow  the  oats  stubble  immediately 
after  harvest  and  harrow  every  week  or  10  days  there¬ 
after,  until  time  to  drill,  seemed  well  enough  in 
theory  when  the  reasons  for  it  are  explained,  but  it 
was  several  years  before  I  mustered  up  courage  to 
give  the  plan  a  fair  trial.  That  year  wheat,  came  in 


an  out-of-the-way  field,  where  my  neighbors  did  not 
see  my  work,  so  I  harrowed  and  harrowed  until  about 
September  25,  when  I  sowed  the  seed,  applying  with 
it  150  pounds  acid  phosphate  per  acre.  With  this 
small  amount  of  fertilizer  I  raised  the  best  wheat 
crop  I  had  ever  raised.  The  result  was  so  striking 
that  I  had  no  longer  any  doubts  of  the  practicability 
or  economy  of  the  method.  I  saved  on  the  fertilizer 
bill  enough  to  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  harrow- 
ings,  and  the  improvement  of  the  grain  and  grass 
crops  was  clear  gain.  There  are  several  ways  in 
which  this  thorough  tillage  is  of  benefit. 

lurst,  it  makes  the  ideal  seed  bed  for  wheat.  Just 
why,  we  do  not  know;  but  experience  has  taught  us 
all  that  wheat  likes  a  loose,  fine  surface  of  two  or 
three  inches,  and  a  rather  compact  soil  beneath.  Fre¬ 
quent  harrowing  and  rolling  secures  these  conditions 
exactly.  Second  is  the  preservation  of  moisture. 
Hand  that  is  plowed  up  loosely  and  left  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  loses  moisture  rapidly.  More  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  drying  action  of  the  air,  and  when  land  lies 
undisturbed  for  any  great  length  of  time  capillary  ac¬ 
tion  is  established  to  the  surface  and  the  subsoil 
moisture  passes  off.  With  such  rains  as  we  have  had 
it  seems  idle  to  talk  of  preserving  the  moisture,  but 
one  extreme  follows  another,  and  it  is  always  good 
policy  to  preserve  the  rainfall,  so  far  as  it  is  within 
our  power,  for  use  during  the  dry  spell.  It  frequently 
happens  that,  when  land  is  not  harrowed  down  after 
plowing,  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  in  order  until  it  is 
too  late  for  best  results;  whereas,  if  it  has  been  har¬ 
rowed  occasionally,  moisture  will  be  found  just  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  even  after  a  protracted  drought. 

The  most  important  benefit  of  tillage  is  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  inert  or  unavailable  plant  food  of  the  soil. 
Chemists  tell  us  that  in  our  ordinary  clay  loams  there 
is  enough  potash  for  a  thousand  crops  if  it  were  only 
available.  Every  time  you  run  a  harrow 
over  the  ground  and  stir  the  soil,  air  is  let 
in  and  chemical  action  set  up  by  which  a 
small  amount  of  this  locked-up  potash  is 
set  free.  What  is  true  of  potash  is  true  in 
a  lesser  degree  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  these  are  the  trinity  of  horticul¬ 
ture — potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro¬ 
gen — they  make  the  growth  of  our  crops. 
Plow  early,  then,  and  harrow  often,  espe¬ 
cially  after  a  shower,  so  that  the  ground 
may  not  become  crusted. 

For  lands  that  are  somewhat  worn,  and 
where  the  chief  dependence  is  put  on 
commercial  fertilizers,  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  will  make  full  crops,  used  at  the  rate 
of  250  to  300  pounds  per  acre:  50  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  550  pounds  high-grade 
tankage,  1,200  pounds  acid  phosphate,  200 
pounds  muriate  of  potash.  It  will  analyze 
three  per  cent  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  five  per  cent  potash,  and 
cost  $20  to  $21  if  the  ingredients  are 
bought.  I  have  used  tne  above  frequent¬ 
ly,  but  for  my  own  part  I  now  use  plain 
acid  phosphate  for  wheat — it  is  cheapest, 
considering  both  costs  and  results.  It  must  not  be 
depended  upon,  however,  alone,  but  used  as  a  help  to 
other  and  better  sources  of  fertility.  I  believe  it  is  a 
mistake  in  general  farming  to  depend  exclusively  up¬ 
on  commercial  fertilizers  alone.  Farmers  are  seeing 
the  result  of  that  error  on  every  hand. 


LIGHTNING  AND  METAL  ROOFS. 

On  page  574  you  wish  to  know  of  any  building  with 
metal  roof  being  struck  by  lightning.  A  house  struck 
by  lightning  near  here  had  a  metal  roof;  it  struck  on 
the  roof,  ran  down,  tore  off  the  boxing,  ran  down  the 
window  facing,  broke  in  the  window,  ran  down  over 
the  porch  roof,  which  was  metal;  then  ran  down  the 
middle  post  of  porch,  and  split  it  in  two.  The  end 
post  was  split  into  kindling,  and  end  of  porch  knocked 
off.  One  post  was  not  disturbed.  There  was  a  little 
girl  standing  near  the  middle  post;  she  was  struck 
and  badly  burned,  and  unconscious  for  seven  hours, 
but  has  recovered  since.  I  witnessed  this  next  morn¬ 
ing,  as  it  was  my  brother-in-law’s  house.  On  page 
575  J.  S.  Woodward  says  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  use  glass  insulators  in  putting  up  a  lightning  con¬ 
ductor;  he  says  they  become  non-conductors  as  soon 
as  wet.  Our  experience  in  this  country  has  been  tnat 
the  damage  was  done  mostly  just  before  the  rain  be¬ 
gan  to  fall.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  an  eye  witness  to 
lightning  conducted  over  glass  insulators  that  were 
thoroughly  wet.  The  only  good  insulators  are  paraf¬ 
fin,  turpentine,  silk,  sealing  wax,  India  rubber,  gutta 
percha,  dry  glass,  porcelain,  mica,  shellac,  air  at  ordi¬ 
nary  pressure,  liquid  and  oxygen.  As  we  could  use 
none  of  the  above  for  the  purpose  but  glass,  I  would 
use  the  hollow  glass  insulators.  geo.  w.  koontz. 

Pennsylvania. 


PRIZE  CROP  ON  A  CANADIAN  FARM.  Fig.  231. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Feeding  Experiments . 

PROTEIN  MAD. — The  writer  never  saw  the  inside 
of  a  college  wall,  and  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
falling  into  the  conventionalities  of  the  class-room. 
School  privileges  were  limited  in  my  younger  days  to 
the  district  school  in  Winter,  and  helping  on  the  farm 
in  Summer,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  one 
Winter  in  a  private  school.  What  little  knowledge  of 
the  scientific  questions  of  the  day  I  have  has  been  se¬ 
cured  by  reading  such  journals  as  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  and 
the  bulletins  of  our  agricultural  schools,  and  com¬ 
paring  them  with  actual  experiences  on  the  farm. 
From  my  standpoint,  it  seems  as  though  the  scientific 
world  had  gone  protein  mad.  I  cite  the  feeding  stuffs 
laws  of  New  York  and  other  States  as  an  example. 
In  these,  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  feeds  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  a  guarantee  of  the  content  of  protein, 
while  no  mention  is  made  of  the  carbohydrates  com¬ 
prising  the  greater  portion  of  most  feeds.  Can  it  be 
that  this  portion  of  the  food  of  an  animal  or  a  man 
is  of  too  little  account  to  be  reckoned?  In  the  case 
of  cattle  feeds,  the  excuse  is  sometimes  given  that  a 
farmer  can  raise  on  the  farm  a  supply  of  carbonaceous 
feeds,  and  usually  cares  only  for  the  protein  in  pur¬ 
chased  feeds.  What  little  force  there  is  in  this  argu¬ 
ment  is  lost  when  we  purchase  poultry  feeds.  I  con¬ 
tend  that  no  farmer  can  intelligently  compound  a 
satisfactory  ration,  without  taking  into  account  the 
carbonaceous  matter  as  well  as  the  nitrogenous  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  compelled  to  guess  at  the 
composition  of  his  own  home-grown  feeds, 
without  being  compelled  also  to  guess  at 
part  of  the  contents  of  his  purchased  feed3, 
so  long  as  the  State  compels  a  partial  guar¬ 
antee.  Why  not  have  the  whole  thing  in¬ 
stead  of  only  the  protein  and  fat? 

BALANCED  RATIONS.— When  I  first 
began  the  study  of  the  question  of  balanced 
rations  I  applied  to  the  “authorities,”  in¬ 
cluding  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  my  own  State.  They 
were  all  protein  mad  and  gave  me  a  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio  entirely  too  narrow.  My  own 
hens  taught  me  better,  but  not  until  I  had 
lost  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  dollars, 
by  acting  on  the  advice  given  me  by  the 
protein-mad  fellows.  At  one  time,  wheat 
could  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  corn,  and  I 
bought  a  whole  carload,  on  purpose  for  my 
hens,  supposing  that  I  was  doing  a  fine 
thing  by  substituting  wheat  for  corn  at  the 
same  price.  Within  a  week  after  making 
tne  change,  disease  broke  out  in  my  flocks, 
and  the  egg  yield  fell  off  sharply.  It  took 
months  and  years  to  regain  the  ground 
thus  lost,  and  find  out  the  explanation  of 
it.  C.  H.  Wyckoff,  than  whom  the  world 
has  probably  yet  to  produce  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  “hen  man,”  wrote  me  in  a  private 
letter,  under  date  of  November  28,  1895,  as 
follows: 

Now,  Friend  Mapes,  with  all  due  respect  for 
our  agricultural  professors  and  their  care¬ 
fully  compounded  feeding  rations,  I  am  going 
to  say  to  you  that  the  sooner  you  drop  their 
tables  and  figures,  and  turn  your  attention  to 
the  hens  themselves,  carefully  noting  there  the  effect  of 
the  feed  given  them,  the  sooner  you  will  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  correct  feeding  for  eggs,  or  at  least  come  as  near 
to  it  as  can  ever  be  done  by  any  other  means.  Now,  I 
am  not  one  of  the  kind  that  goes  back  on  education  or 
scientific  principles  generally,  not  a  bit  of  it,  but  I  do 
believe  that  our  scientific  friends  occasionally  make  some 
awful  blunders,  or  get  in  a  hole  and  guess  their  way  out. 

That  letter  is  one  of  my  valued  possessions.  In¬ 
stead  of  “dropping  their  tables  and  figures”  as  he  ad¬ 
vised,  I  decided  to  study  both  the  hens  and  the  tables. 
The  process  has  been  slow,  and  is  still  going  on,  but 
I  feel  amply  repaid  for  the  time  spent  in  the  work. 
Some  of  our  scientific  friends  are  getting  away  from 
the  protein  fad.  Note  the  results  secured  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Station.  They  report  25  per  cent  more 
eggs  in  Winter,  and  33.3  per  cent  more  eggs  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  on  a  ration  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:4.7  and 
1:5.6,  in  favor  of  the  wider  ratio.  In  a  later  trial  they 
report  from  23  to  91  per  cent  more  eggs  obtained  from 
the  hens  fed  the  wider  ratio,  both  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  ration  was  almost 
identical  in  analysis  with  the  balanced  ration  I  am 
using. 

STARTING  AN  EGG  PLANT. — Here  is  a  question 
from  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y. : 

In  October,  1902,  we  purpose  buying  2,000  chicks  fresh 
from  incubators,  1,000  Plymouth  Rocks  and  1,000  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  Our  idea  is  to  sell  all  the  cock¬ 
erels  for  broilers  and  keep  all  the  pullets  for  an  egg 
plant.  Will  Mr.  Mapes  tell  us  how  to  build  a  house  or 
houses  for  our  egg  plant  to  accommodate  1,000  hens? 
How  much  land  should  we  enclose  for  each  lot  of  hens? 
Must  the  wired  yards  be  enclosed  overhead,  or  how  high 
roust  they  be  made  to  keep  nens  from  getting  out? 


This  is  a  pretty  big  “bite”  for  beginners  to  take, 
but  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  the  way  to  make  success¬ 
ful  poultrymen,  provided  enough  capital  can  be  com¬ 
manded  not  to  get  swamped  by  a  few  partial  failures, 
while  the  business  is  being  learned.  There  will  be 
enough  invested  in  the  plant  to  spur  one  to  his  very 
best  efforts.  The  first  thing  needed  will  be  buildings 
to  put  the  chicks  in.  I  should  build  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  and  place  brooders  in  the  henhouses,  removing 
them  as  soon  as  chicks  are  old  enough  to  dispense 
with  artificial  heat.  Brooder  manufacturers  will  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fire  with  their  make 
of  brooders,  but  beware!  Better  not  place  your  eggs 
all  in  one  basket.  I  would  suggest  four  different 
buildings  far  enough  removed  from  each  other  so  that 
if  one  burns  the  others  will  not  be  endangered.  Each 
building  should  be  16x50  feet  with  a  four-foot  alley 
along  the  rear.  This  will  make  five  pens  10x12  feet, 
or  20  pens  in  all,  which  will  accommodate  50  hens 
each.  Go  to  some  good  reliable  manufacturer  of 
brooders  and  place  one  brooder  in  each  pen.  If  the 
brooders  are  100-chick  size  tne  four  buildings  will 
accommodate  the  2,000  chicks.  With  October-hatched 
chicks  there  will  be  very  little  use  for  outside  runs 
until  Spring,  when  the  pullets  will  have  become  hens. 
Where  no  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  grow  green  feed 
in  the  yards  I  should  advise  small  low  yards,  with 
tops  covered  with  netting.  Two  feet  high  is  as  high 
as  the  hens  need,  but  it  will  be  found  thait  occasional¬ 
ly  a  man  or  boy  will  want  to  enter  them  to  pick  up 
an  egg  or  a  dead  hen,  and  on  this  account  3%  or  four 
feet  high  is  better.  A  yard  10  feet  wide  by  24  feet 


long,  is  ample  for  50  hens.  By  dividing  the  1,000  hens 
in  four  buildings  one  flock  in  each  building  can  be 
given  free  range  each  day,  which  will  be  ample  for  all 
purposes,  as  only  four-fifths  of  the  time  will  have  to 
be  spent  in  the  runs.  I  regard  October  as  one  of  the 
best  months  in  which  to  hatch  chickens.  Here  are 
some  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained:  Good  fertile 
eggs  can  usually  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  cost; 
chicks  will  be  well  feathered  before  the  advent  of 
severe  Winter  weather;  lice  are  not  likely  to  be  trou¬ 
blesome;  cockerels  will  be  of  salable  size  at  a  time 
when  they  will  command  good  prices;  and  pullets 
will  be  sure  to  begin  laying  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
old  enough,  as  the  natural  breeding  season  will  have 
arrived.  I  raised  about  100  October-hatched  pullets 
two  years  ago  and  they  have  verified  every  one  of  the 
above  claims.  They  nearly  all  began  to  lay  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March,  although  their  eggs  were  small  at  first. 
They  have  been  among  our  best  layers  ever  since. 
They  are  about  the  only  two  pens  that  are  laying  50 
per  cent  a  day  now.  I  presume  they  are  more  likely 
to  moult  late  than  Spring-hatched  chicks,  but  do  not 
state  this  as  an  assured  fact.  o.  w.  mapes. 


COLORADO  POTATOES.— The  outlook  for  potatoes  in 
Colorado  this  season  is  not  as  good  as  it  has  been  in 
former  years,  owing  to  shortage  of  water,  and  the  crop 
will  be  light.  We  are  not  looking  for  high  prices  this 
season.  On  the  early  stock  now  being  offered  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  realizing  00  cents  per  100  pounds.  .  It  is  very  hard 
to  say  what  the  late  crop  will  be  when  it  comes  on  the 
market,  which  will  not  be  until  about  September  20.  It 
seems  that  there  is  a  good  crop  throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  no  doubt  low  prices  will  prevail. 

Greeley,  Col.  it.  patterson  &  son. 


THIS  SOIL  NEEDS  NITROGEN. 

Feed  the  Grass  Crop. 

I  have  a  small  field  that  has  never  produced  satis¬ 
factory  crops  since  I  have  owned  the  farm — 12  years. 
In  1898  it  was  sown  to  buckwheat,  and  clover  and 
Timothy  seed  sown  at  the  same  time.  Nearly  the 
whole  field  had  a  dressing  of  odorless  slag  phosphate. 
The  buckwheat  was  the  best  crop  I  had  seen  on  the 
field,  and  yielded  16  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  no  bet¬ 
ter  where  the  phosphate  was  sown  than  where  not 
fertilized.  The  clover  and  Timothy  failed  completely. 
Some  Red-top  came  in  naturally,  but  too  thin  to 
amount  to  anything.  The  next  Summer,  1898,  I 
plowed  it,  and  in  September  sowed  part  to  wheat  and 
part  to  rye,  and  all  to  Timothy,  no  fertilizer  being 
used  except  a  heavy  coat  of  good  ashes  on  a  narrow 
strip  across  the  field,  and  a  few  loads  of  barnyard 
manure  on  a  knoll.  Clover  seed  was  sown  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March.  The  wheat  was  a  failure  and  the  rye 
a  very  ordinary  crop.  Where  the  ashes  were  put 
there  was  a  fair  stand  of  clover,  which  made  a  mod¬ 
erate  growth:  where  the  farm  manure  was  put  there 
was  a  fair  “sod” — mostly  White  clover.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  field  was  practically  bare. 

Last  Fall  I  thought  I  would  spread  my  manure 
from  the  cow  stables  on  it  and  try  to  raise  a  crop  of 
corn,  but  before  I  got  two  acres  covered  I  changed 
my  plans  and  let  the  field  lie.  The  few  Timothy  stools 
that  were  there  last  year  grew  about  18  inches  high, 
with  heads  from  one-fourth  to  one  inch  long.  This 
year,  where  the  manure  was  put,  the  Timothy  stalks 
were  four  feet  high  with  heads  from  four 
to  six  inches  long,  and  Red-top  as  thick  as 
I  ever  saw  it.  I  mowed  where  the  manure 
was  put  and  as  I  rode  the  machine  1 
thought  it  would  make  fully  three  tons  of 
well-cured  hay,  but  I  found  that  dried  Red- 
top  was  not  very  weighty,  and  it  may  be  it 
did  not  make  more  than  two  tons  per  acre. 

I  also  mowed  part  of  what  was  not  ma¬ 
nured,  and  it  yielded  less  than  one-fourth 
ton  per  acre.  Where  the  manure  was  ap¬ 
plied  there  is  now  a  good  second  crop 
nearly  ready  for  mowing.  These  facts  con¬ 
vince  me  that  the  success  of  the  Clark 
method  of  grass  seeding  depends  far  more 
more  on  the  application  of  fertility  than 
preparation  of  seed  bed  or  amount  of  seed 
sown.  I  would  line  to  know  whether  any 
amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  would 
have  produced  equally  good  results  if  it 
had  been  applied  to  that  unplowed  field. 
There  was  no  chance  for  plaintain  to  grow 
where  the  manure  was.  Can  I  profitably 
apply  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  rest  of 
that  field  without  replowing  and  reseed¬ 
ing?  If  so,  what  kind,  and  how  much? 

Vail,  N.  J.  g.  a.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  interpret  these  results  as 
showing  that  the  soil  needs  soluble  nitro¬ 
gen  more  than  anything  else.  That  is  true 
of  most  old  meadows.  The  slag  contains 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  buckwheat 
usually  responds  freely  to  it.  Had  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  been  the  element  most  needed 
the  buckwheat  would  be  much  better  where 
the  slag  was  put.  The  ashes  are  useful  mostly  for  the 
lime  and  potash  they  contain.  Clover  is  in  peculiar 
need  of  both  these  elements,  but  as  the  grass  was  not 
benefited  we  conclude  that  potash  was  not  the  thing 
most  needed  for  success.  Manure  produced  a  good 
crop,  and  we  naturally  ask  what  the  manure  added 
that  was  not  contained  in  the  ashes  or  the  slag. 
Neither  of  these  substances  contains  nitrogen,  which 
the  manure  does,  therefore  it  seems  clear  that  nitro¬ 
gen  is  most  needed  for  the  grass.  Mr.  Mapes  has 
made  the  point  clear  that  grass  must  be  fed  prop¬ 
erly,  and  no  one  believes  that  Mr.  Clark  could  raise 
such  crops  of  hay  as  he  reports  unless  he  used  large 
quantities  of  soluble  plant  food.  The  thorough  prep¬ 
aration  gives  a  fine  stand  of  grass  roots,  but  what  we 
cut  and  cure  for  hay  represents  the  plant  food  which 
these  roots  utilize.  Yes,  we  feel  sure  that  a  heavy 
dressing  of  high-grade  fertilizer  applied  early  in  tne 
Spring,  or  with  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
Fall  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  Spring,  would  have 
given  results  equal  to  those  from  the  manure.  You 
must  remember  that  a  good  share  of  the  plant  food  in 
the  ashes  and  the  slag  remained  inactive  in  the  soil 
until  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure  balanced  the  ration. 
The  various  grass  and  grain  mixtures  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  grass.  A  mixture  of  400  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  400  pounds  of  ground  bone,  800  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  and  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  would 
come  close  to  the  fertilizer  used  by  Mr.  Clark.  Since 
your  soil  responds  to  nitrogen  so  readily  we  would  use 
600  pounds  of  nitrate  and  200  of  bone.  It  might  pay 
to  try  this  mixture  on  part  of  the  field  without  re¬ 
plowing,  but  our  own  experience  is  that  it  pays  to 
break  up  and  reseed.  For  a  good  crop  you  should  use 
at  least  700  pounds  per  acre. 


YELLOW  TRANSPARENT  APPLES.  Fig.  232. 

Half  Natural  Size.  See  Ruralism.s,  Page  610. 
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Farmers’  Club. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A pp/e  Rust  and  Cedar  Trees. 

E.  E.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— I  should  be 
very  glad  to  know  your  opinion  about  the 
advisability  of  planting  quince  trees  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Red  cedars.  It  is  said 
that  a  fungus  develops  on  the  cedars 
which  spreads  to  quince  trees  and  destroys 
them.  How  far  off  is  the  nearest  point 
they  can  be  planted  to  cedars,  01  is  there 
nothing  in  this  idea?  Should  quince  be 
set  Spring  or  Fall? 

Ans. — The  rust  that  preys  on  the 
apple  and  quince  has  its  home  during 
the  Winter  in  the  “cedar  apples”  that  we 
see  so  abundant  on  some  Red  cedar 
trees.  When  the  Spring  comes  these 
balls  or  warts  exude  a  sort  of  jelly  or 
soft  orange-colored,  thread-like  matter 
that  is  very  conspicuous  during  wet 
weather,  and  dries  up  when  weather  be¬ 
comes  dry.  These  are  covered  with 
masses  of  spores  that  find  their  way  to 
the  apple  trees,  and  to  some  extent  to 
the  quince  trees,  also,  where  they  ger¬ 
minate  on  the  leaves  and  fruit.  Rusty 
spots  form  on  the  leaves,  which  often  be¬ 
come  so  numerous  and  large  as  to  cause 
them  to  die,  and  trees  have  sometimes 
been  almost  defoliated  by  this  disease 
before  August  1.  On  the  fruit  the  spores 
develop  and  make  warty  spots.  The  dis¬ 
ease  can  Winter  over  in  the  soft  tissues 
of  the  young  branches  of  the  apple  and 
quince  trees,  but  its  most  suitable  Win¬ 
ter  home  is  the  cedar,  where  it  causes 
new  warts,  the  old  ones  having  died  af¬ 
ter  ripening  the  Spring  generation  of 
spores.  The  distance  at  which  apple  or 
quince  trees  may  be  safe  is  indefinite. 
Birds  can  carry  the  spores  on  their  feet 
for  a  long  way,  and  the  spores  may 
travel  in  the  air,  but  how  far  I  do  not 
know.  I  would,  surely,  not  want  any 
Red  cedar  trees  on  my  farm  if  I  hoped 
to  have  my  apple  and  quince  trees  free 
from  this  rust.  As  to  remedies,  or  rath¬ 
er  preventives,  the  first  thing  is  to  cut 
down  the  cedars.  Bordeaux  Mixture 
will  also  prevent  the  germination  of 
spores  that  may  come  in  contact  with 
it  on  the  trees,  and  spraying  with  it  in 
Spring  is  very  good. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Failure  of  Cherry  Buds. 

S.  D.  G.,  Kansas  City,  Kail. — I  had  a 
nurseryman  bud  400  Mahaleb  cherry  stock 
for  me  August  13;  the  sap  was  well  up, 
weather  rather  hot  for  two  or  three  days 
after  budding,  but  some  rain  within  one 
week  after.  The  buds  are  now  all  dead 
and  dropping  out.  They  were  tied  in  with 
twine,  and  string  cut  eight  or  10  days  after. 
The  stock  was  well  cultivated  and  made 
a  rank  growth— about  five  feet.  Is  it  too 
late  to  bud  them  again  this  year?  Why 
did  they  not  take?  Should  I  cut  them  off 
next  Spring  and  bud  the  new  growth,  or 
let  them  go  and  bud  the  old  stock? 

Ans. — The  first  week  of  August  is 
usually  early  enough  to  bud  Mahaleb 
cherry  stocks,  but  I  have  budded  them 
the  middle  of  July  in  Kansas,  with  good 
success.  It  is  possible  that  the  stocks 
were  not  in  proper  condition  when  the 
budding  was  done,  but  if  the  bark  peeled 
readily  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
was  not  the  trouble.  The  hot  weather 
probably  had  something  to  do  with  the 
failure.  Hot  and  dry  times  are  especial¬ 
ly  bad  for  budding.  Tying  with  common 
cotton  strings  is  sometimes  done,  but 
raffia  or  some  wide  tie  is  better.  I  have 
used  the  tender  inside  shucks  of  corn  to 
good  advantage,  although  they  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  tedious  to  prepare.  These  wide  bands 
protect  the  wound  from  the  drying  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  air  more  than  a  string 
can  do.  If  these  stocks  are  rebudded 
by  the  middle  of  September,  provided 
they  peel  easily,  they  may  yet  succeed 
this  year.  The  work  would  not  cost 
much,  and  one  year  will  be  gained.  If 
they  do  not  succeed  the  only  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  cut  the  stocks  off  near 
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the  ground  next  Spring  and  train  one 
sprout,  which  should  be  budded  about 
the  middle  of  July,  if  the  stocks  are  in  a 
thrifty  condition  and  the  bark  peels 
readily.  If  it  does  not  then  wait  until 
there  has  been  rain,  when  it  will.  Well- 
matured  buds  are  quite  necessary. 

II.  E.  V.  D. 

Flax  Straw  for  Strawberry  Mulch. 

J.  F.,  Waterloo,  Iowa.— Would  you  inform 
me  whether  flax  straw  is  a  suitable  cover¬ 
ing  for  strawberry  plants  during  Winter? 

1  have  never  heard  or  read  of  its  being 
used  for  that  purpose,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  there  may  be  something  in  the  straw 
which  might  be  injurious  to  the  plants. 

I  raise  a  few  acres  of  strawberries  every 
year,  and  sometimes  have  difficulty  in 
getting  covering  material  in  the  Fall;  there 
is  no  wheat  raised  here  and  the  farmers 
generally  feed  all  their  oat  straw.  Corn 
is  the  great  staple,  and  dairying  and  stock 
raising  the  chief  industry. 

Ans. — We  have  never  used  flax  straw 
for  covering  strawberries,  and  cannot 
therefore  give  any  facts.  I  should  sup¬ 
pose,  however,  that  it  would  make  an 
excellent  covering  and  cannot  think  of 
any  reason  why  injury  would  result  from 
its  use.  Wisconsin  growers  use  clean 
marsh  hay  when  obtainable,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  field  deep  enough  to  hide 
the  plants  wholly  from  view.  This  is 
usually  done  after  the  ground  is  frozen 
so  that  a  team  may  be  driven  over  the 
field  without  injury  to  the  plants.  Some 
rake  this  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows 
and  leave  it  for  mulch;  others  remove  it 
entirely  from  the  field  and  cultivate  un¬ 
til  fruiting  time.  There  is  an  idea 
prevalent,  in  this  vicinity  at  least  that 
the  covering  for  strawberry  plants  must 
be  very  light  to  avoid  “smothering”  the 
plants.  It  cannot  be  well  founded,  for 
one  grower  makes  a  regular  practice  of 
covering  several  acres  with  fine  horse 
manure  spread  four  to  five  inches  in 
thickness.  Another  grower  in  the  saw¬ 
mill  region  uses  sawdust  successfully.  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  anyone 
has  learned  by  experiment  the  best  time 
to  cover  strawberry  plants  for  Winter 
protection.  Is  it  well  to  wait  until  after 
hard  frosts,  when  many  buds  may  have 
been  destroyed,  or  is  it  better  to  cover 
earlier?  Frederic  cranefield. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mr.  Hitchings  Describes  his  Orchard. 

L.  C.  S.,  Albion,  N.  Y.—  Several  of  your 
readers  in  this  vicinity  are  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  orchard  management  of  Grant 
Hitchings,  and  would  like  a  little  more 
definite  information  from  him;  hence  I 
send  the  following  questions:  What  kind 
of  grass  does  he  raise  in  the  orchard? 
How  many  times  does  he  mow  during  the 
season?  Does  he  pasture  at  all,  and  with 
what  kind  of  stock?  Does  he  use  com¬ 
mercial  or  stable  fertilizer,  and  how  much 
of  either  per  ti-ee?  Did  he  spray  last 
Spring,  and  what  is  his  prospect  for  fruit 
now?  What  are  his  leading  and  most 
profitable  varieties?  Does  he  trim  exten¬ 
sively,  and  at  what  time  of  year?  State 
age  of  trees  and  how  many  years  they 
have  been  in  bearing. 

Ans. — The  lesson  learned  from  this 
year’s  experience  of  sod  treatment  of  an 
orchard  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a 
thick  aftermath  of  fine  grass  covering 
the  entire  surface  of  the  ground  during 
the  Fall.  The  shade  furnished  by  this 
aftermath  prevents  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture,  and  also  favors  bacterial  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  soil.  This  action  should  be 
encouraged,  for  I  believe  it  helps  to 
make  available  the  plant  food  necessary 
for  the  proper  development  of  fruit.  The 
plan  followed  to  secure  this  result  is  to 
seed  with  clover,  Timothy  and  Red-top 
when  orchard  is  first  set.  In  four  or  five 
years  the  June  or  Blue  grass  crowds  in, 
gaining  each  year  after,  until  finally,  by 
cutting  and  leaving  on  the  ground  each 
year  we  obtain  the  ideal  aftermath.  Un¬ 
til  the  orchard  is  six  or  seven  years  old 
cut  the  grass  and  place  around  the  trees 
for  a  mulch;  after  that  leave  where  cut. 
We  mow  the  orchard  but  once  a  year, 
usually  the  fore  part  of  July;  if  season 
is  very  dry  earlier,  if  wet  later.  We  do 
not  pasture  at  all;  it  would  destroy  the 
aftermath.  I  have  never  used  any  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  I  have  experimented 


with  stable  manure.  If  applied  in  July 
it  will  help  to  strengthen  fruit  buds,  but 
with  a  good  aftermath  of  grass  the  re¬ 
sults  are  satisfactory  without  it.  In  a 
full-grown  orchard  manure  would  be  a 
great  help  in  establishing  an  aftermath. 
The  fruit  for  this  year  was  severely  in¬ 
jured  by  the  freeze  of  May  10,  and  also 
to  some  extent  by  spraying.  We  have 
sprayed  annually  for  the  past  eight 
years.  The  spraying  lesson  learned  this 
year  indicates  that  it  is  better  to  spray 
five  times  with  a  weak  solution  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  (four  pounds  copper  sulphate  to 
50  gallons  of  water)  than  three  times 
with  full  strength  Bordeaux.  The  lead¬ 
ing  Winter  variety  grown  is  Northern 
Spy.  That  variety,  owing  to  its  close 
root  system,  responds  very  favorably  to 
the  mulch  method  of  growing  apples.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  many  varieties 
could  be  top-worked  on  Spy  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  We  have  a  good  local  market 
and  have  planted  a  succession  of  Fall 
apples  that  so  far  have  paid  well.  I  do 
little  trimming,  having  observed  that 
trees  untrimmed  from  time  first  set  are 
healthier,  bear  younger,  do  not  set  so 
many  apples,  so  they  average  large,  and 
the  trees  are  more  likely  to  bear  annual¬ 
ly.  Most  of  the  trees  have  been  planted 
in  the  last  12  years,  many  of  them  com¬ 
mencing  to  bear  at  five  years,  and  bear¬ 
ing  annually  since.  Those  bearing  the 
fullest  one  year  would  bear  the  least  the 
next  year.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  trees 
that  were  crowded  too  close  when  set 
were  affected  most  by  the  May  freeze. 
It  looks  as  though  lack  of  root  pasturage 
was  the  cause  of  a  good  many  barren  or¬ 
chards.  GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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BASKETS 
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16-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc 

Write  lor  new  1902  Catalogue. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  Jfc  1 1 1  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
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Crimson  Clover  Seed. — New  crop  now 
ready.  K.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4.  Stockley,  Del. 


|— Choice,  clean  Crimson  or 


GLOVER  SEED  Scarlet  of  my  own  raising 

J8.50  ¥>  bu.;  sacks  free.  J.  C.  ELLIS,  Hillsboro,  Del 


Fruit  Tree  Notice ! 

For  Standard,  thrifty,  trees,  fruit  and  ornamental,  look  to 
our  old  reliable  nurseries.  Finest  and  most  varied  stocks, 
including  all  hardy  varieties,  true  to  name,  clean,  healthy. 

Get  Ready  for  Fall  Planting. 

You  may  not  find  time  in  the  spring.  You  willlose  fewer 
trees  and  gain  nearly  a  year's  growth.  We  have  just  what 
you  want.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1 605,  Dansvllle,  New  York. 


Our  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  for 
Fall  planting  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on 
application.  It  gives  full 
cultural  directions,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated. 

J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Hyacinths®^  tUlips'. 

50  Different  Bulbs  all  for  30c. 

By  mail  with  cultural  directions,  for  garden  or  pots. 


3  Ixinn,  3  sorts. 

3  SparaxU,  3  sorts. 

3  Alliums,  3  sorts. 

3  Trltelela,  white  star. 
3  Snxifraca.  double  white. 
3  Giant  K  aminculiis. 
3  Spanish  Iris. 

3  Freesias,  mixed. 


1  Golden  Snored  Lily 
a  Tulips,  1  d  ble.l  single. 

3  Narclssns,"  “ 

3  Belgian  Hyacinths. 

3  Grape  Hyacinths. 

3  Giant  Crocus. 

3  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

3  Oxalls,  3sorts.  - -  -  . 

All  different  colors,  and  fine  flowering  hardy  bulbs. 
Also  Free  to  all  who  apply,  our  elegant  Fall  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Wds,  for  Fall  p  anting  and 
Winter  blooming  Choicest  Hyacinths^  Tulips,  Isareis- 

sus.  Crocus.  Lilies,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Fruits. 

New  Winter  flowering  Plants  and  Bulbs,  Crimson 

Dais.v.BlueColetis, Cardinal  Freesia.BranehingTulip, etc. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 


T1WCP<  Mrj~Gernl,nated  seed  ready  t0  plaol 

Uli’ijCi'u  this  Fall.  Full  directions  for 
growing,  and  price  of  seed  and  plants.  FREE 
ROYAL  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 


etc.,  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  nearly 
naif  a  century.  Everything  of  the  best  at  right  prices 
for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street, 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.  We  send  by  mail  postpaid 
Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Small  Trees, 
etc.,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction, 
larger  by  freight  or  express.  Valuable  catalogue  free. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  yon  the  best  and  save  you 
money.  49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THF  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


FOR  A 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

of  all  the  leading  varieties,  in  any  quaj  lty,  at  very 
low  prlc  s  Trees,  extra  flue,  free  from  scaleor  Insect 
pes's  We  offer,  by  the  thousand  or  carload,  a  beau 
tlful  lot  of  Peach  Trees.  Don  t  miss  wrltln  us  foi 

£  rices  on  them,  anu  f  r  Landsom.  doscripti.o  ?ata- 
)gne.  One  dormant  bud  tree  of  our  new  List  on 
peach  mailed  fre  to  ea:h  person  answering  thi« 
advertisement  Add  ixbs 
THE  VILLAGE  NUKSERIE8,  Haraedsri?  ,  Pa. 


Sweet  Cider  Apple 

PLANT  THE  HONEY. 

it  produces  the  most  and  best.  Seventy  five  other 
varieties  of  apples  and  a  complete  line  of  stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

C.  D.  WENGER,  Dayton,  Va. 

TREE  PLANTING  IN  FALL 

Is  recommended  by  horticulturists  of  highest  author 
lty.  The  soil  is  always  in  better  condition,  the  trees 
uro  dormant  and  start  early  in  Spring,  and  any  pos¬ 
sible  loss  on  account  cf  unfavorable  weather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season  is  prevented  by  Fall  planting  My 
catalogue  is  free.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  So  .tamp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


■Mg%jps£ A  ||BIH  HI  ■  UVA — Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

|Ktt5  ANU  rLANlO  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  BridgevlUe,  Del. 


TREES 


CO  DCD  inn  APPLK’  PEAR.  PLUM  and  PEACH:  fhealthy/Ltrue  to  name 
OO  i  Lll  IUUi  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants 
for  special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


WOODVIEW  NURSERIES 

know,  and  you  will  be  benefited  by  what  we  have  to  say. 


invite  you  to  ask  them  for  a  catalogue. 
You  will  not  regret  it  if  you  do.  Write 
now.  If  we  had  your  name  we  would 
write  to  you.  You  should  know  what  we 

Box  IOO,  Uriah,  Pa 


ROGERS  TREES 


ARE  DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 


The  Tree  Breeders. 


ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Lima  Beans. — The  Extra  Early  Jer¬ 
seys  are  now  in  evidence,  with  first 
picking  on  August  20  from  seed  planted 
May  1.  They  were  sufficiently  large  for 
use  August  15,  which  would  be  about  105 
days  from  planting.  According  to  these 
dates  this  variety  would  be  fairly  en¬ 
titled  to  the  extra  early  class.  Though 
to  me  a  new  sort  it  promises  to  be  valu¬ 
able.  It  certainly  must  be  hardy  to  have 
weathered  the  cold  and  made  any 
growth,  planted  thus  early.  I  remon¬ 
strated  with  my  wife  for  planting  them 
while  it  remained  so  cold,  but  she  ar¬ 
gued  that  if  the  frost  did  not  catch  them 
we  would  be  that  much  ahead,  and  if 
they  were  caught  it  would  cost  but  lit¬ 
tle  to  plant  over  again.  She  was  right, 
but  later  on  I  found  it  safer  to  cover 
them,  which  I  did  by  nailing  boards  to¬ 
gether,  V  shape,  and  covering  old  car¬ 
pets  over  all.  It  gives  evidence  of  pro¬ 
lific  bearing  quality,  and  as  to  flavor  is 
very  fair,  though  less  pronounced  than 
King  of  the  Garden,  and  much  inferior 
to  Burpee’s  Bush  Lima.  The  beans  were 
planted  just  outside  the  drip  of  the  eaves 
and  were  run  over  the  south  end  of  the 
house.  In  spite  of  all  the  clipping  back 
they  have  grown  beyond  their  limit, 
which  was  nine  feet,  and  so  we  have 
beans  growing  on  the  roof.  Thus  far 
they  have  served  well  their  day  and  gen¬ 
eration,  contributing  something  of 
beauty  to  an  otherwise  rough  exterior, 
and  affording  shade  for  a  very  sunny 
window.  Through  all  the  terrible  down¬ 
pour  of  rain  the  vines  have  remained 
healthy  and  luxuriant,  and  are  now 
yielding  a  generous  table  supply.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  present  way  of  thinking 
I  shall  never  bother  with  poles  while  I 
can  find  old  sheds  to  cover  up,  or  set 
posts  for  trellis.  I  have  always  found 
more  or  less  trouble  in  having  to  tie  up 
repeatedly,  but  they  will  climb  a  coarse 
twine  string  as  readily  as  will  a  morn¬ 
ing  glory.  In  using  the  twine  1  have 
never  had  occasion  to  tie  a  vine  even  at 
first.  With  the  very  excellent  varieties 
of  the  bush  Limas  now  under  cultivation 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  pole  sorts 
may  be  trained  to  any  support  where  a 
twine  string  can  be  hitched  up  in  the 
air,  it  is  not  a  littie  strange  that  their 
cultivation  is  so  much  neglected.  Re¬ 
ports  from  our  experiment  station  at 
Lansing  have  been  very  discouraging 
for  the  reason  that  they  failed  to  ma¬ 
ture  in  season.  This  seems  a  strange 
claim,  when  but  30  miles  farther  south 
they  have  been  matured  in  abundance, 
when  planted  as  late  as  June  12. 

Tomato  Crop. — In  so  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  extends  this  year  is  the  record 
breaker  for  the  tomato  growers.  This 
by  no  means  implies  a  bumper  crop,  but 
the  exact  reverse.  A  small  proportion 
of  the  first  blossoms  set,  but  the  later 
ones  refused  to  do  so  until  quite  recent¬ 
ly,  with  the  result  that  many  of  our 
large  growers  as  yet  have  little  more 
than  a  home  supply.  Up  to  August  20 
the  home-grown  crop  was  in  no  way 
equal  to  the  demand  and  prices  have 
ruled  steadily  at  $3.50  to  $4  per  bushel. 
This  pressure  has  been  somewhat  re¬ 
lieved  by  shipments  from  the  South,  but 
even  now  the  home-grown  are  light  in 
supply  and  inferior  in  quality.  For 
those  who  succeed  in  maturing  the  late 
crop,  there  will  be  good  prices  in  sight, 
but  from  the  present  outlook  this  class 
will  be  in  the  minority.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  some  consolation  in  the  promise 
of  a  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  a  rea¬ 
sonably  late  Fall  will  give  us  something 
of  a  crop.  Through  inability  to  procure 
stock,  many  of  the  large  canneries  have 
been  obliged  to  cancel  nearly  all  orders 
for  Fall  delivery.  This  being  the  case, 
the  supply  will  be  exhausted  long  before 
the  next  year’s  crop  will  be  available, 
and  ought  to  make  a  bright  outlook  for 
the  growers  next  year. 

Cabbage  Worms. — There  seems  to  be 
no  end  of  trouble  now  with  this  pest, 
and  I  have  never  felt  more  ready  to  cry 


“quits”  than  just  now.  Remedies  that 
have  always  proved  effectual  heretofore 
appear  to  have  little  euect  unless  applied 
almost  daily.  Flour  and  black  pepper, 
ashes  and  cayenne  pepper,  ashes  or  soot 
and  salt,  tobacco  dust  in  abundance,  will 
any  of  them  hold  the  worms  in  check 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  as  soon  as  a  little 
new  growth  has  been  made  the  worms 
are  ready  to  begin  anew.  Between  ali 
these  remedies  and  picking  the  worms 
off  daily  the  cabbages  manage  to  get 
ahead  somewhat,  but  they  make  haste 
very  slowly.  Now  this  is  not  the  case 
in  the  large  fields  or  even  plots  of  mod¬ 
erate  size,  but  the  small  garden  plots  are 
where  the  worms  scatter  consternation. 
The  point  is,  that  growing  cabbage  in 
small  quantities  is  expensive,  and  who¬ 
ever  attempts  it  usually  buys  his  crop 
very  dearly,  especially  if  late  varieties. 
By  force  of  circumstances  we  had  but 
very  small  space  to  devote  to  cabbage 
this  year,  and  were  fully  convinced  be¬ 
fore  beginning  that  we  would  pay  dear¬ 
ly  for  what  we  got.  But  there  were  a 
few  sorts  to  be  tested,  and  if  we  suc¬ 
ceed  in  maturing  any  there  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  things  in  store  for  the  future.  This 
is  by  no  means  written  to  discourage 
growing  in  small  quantities,  but  in  most 
cases  the  small  plot  of  late  cabbage  will 
be  dearly  bought.  The  green  worms, 
however,  are  always  worst  late  in  the 
season.  The  next  remedy  will  be  strong 
tobacco  tea  applied  with  the  sprayer, 
and  the  plants  will  get  a  thorough 
drenching  with  it.  If  it  does  the  work 
all  right,  well  and  good.  If  not,  then 
kerosene  emulsion  will  follow,  and 
somehow  and  somewhere  we  will  get  at 
the  best  remedy.  These  experiments 
are  costly  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  in 
the  end  they  are  very  helpful.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  season  last  year, 
the  prices  (not  of  worms,  but  of  cab¬ 
bage),  are  away  off.  A  year  ago  the  de¬ 
mand  was  brisk  at  $30  to  $35  per  ton. 
At  present  the  crop  is  moving  but  slow¬ 
ly  at  $7  to  $8.  Were  the  reverse  true 
it  would  be  more  encouraging,  as  it  is 
disheartening  to  sell  the  little  that  has 
been  saved  at  unremunerative  prices. 

Autumn  Work. — In  addition  to  the 
usual  rush  and  hurry  of  this  season  of 
year,  there  is  much  additional  work 
sorely  needed,  in  repairing  the  damages 
of  the  earlier  season.  When  the  floods 
began  there  were  acres  and  acres  of 
ground  under  the  best  of  culture  and 
covered  with  flourishing  crops.  To-day 
they  are  growing  tons  and  tons  of  nox¬ 
ious  weeds  that  ought  to  be  destroyed 
before  maturing  their  seed.  Doubtless 
some  will  be  cared  for,  but  much  will 
be  left  to  be  fought  in  after  years.  Then 
the  crops  that  do  mature  must  be  cared 
for  whether  or  no.  The  dry  weather  is 
already  being  felt,  and  special  culture  is 
much  needed  to  husband  the  rapidly 
evaporating  moisture.  The  old  rubbish, 
especially  from  the  vine  crops,  ought  to 
be  destroyed  in  order  to  break  up  house¬ 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  for  the  vine 
beetles.  There  are  cover  crops  also  that 
ought  to  be  sown  as  fast  as  the  ground 
becomes  vacant,  and  surplus  manure 
that  should  be  out  on  the  land.  All  told 
I  fear  this  is  a  poor  season  for  vacations. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 


HIGH  OR  LOW  HORSE  FEEDING. 
High  Rack  or  Ground? 

What  is  your  practice  in  feeding  hay  to 
horses?  Do  you  put  it  in  high  racks  or 
make  them  eat  it  from  the  ground?  We 
have  heard  it  argued  that  eating  from 
high  places  gets  the  horse  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  his  head  high,  while  on  the  other 
hand  good  breeders  say  that  feeding  from 
the  ground  will  do  the  same  thing.  Which 
is  right? 

We  feed  the  majority  of  our  horses 
their  hay  right  on  the  ground,  and  we 
consider  it  as  good  a  way  as  any,  if  not 
better.  We  have  a  number  of  horses 
running  out  in  the  sheds  in  the  Winter. 
A  manger  runs  through  the  shed  in 
which  we  feed  them  their  grain,  and  also 
their  hay,  which  is  about  the  same  as 


though  it  was  eaten  off  the  ground,  and 
we  find  it  an  excellent  way  of  feeding 
horses.  village  farm. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

We  feed  hay  in  racks  because  there  is 
less  waste  in  that  way.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  makes  a  horse  carry  his  head 
any  higher  to  feed  from  a  high  rack. 

Donerail,  Ky.  harry  burgoyne. 

We  always  feed  on  the  ground  or 
floor,  right  under  their  feet.  The  horses 
will  always  be  all  right,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  hay  is  fed,  so  that  they  eat  it  up 
clean.  m.  l.  ayres. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

I  am  raising  Shetland  ponies  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale.  When  not  in  pasture 
they  are  fed  both  hay  and  grain  in  low 
mangers.  My  observation  is  that  a  horse 
or  pony  that  is  bred  and  built  right  will 
carry  himself  right,  j.  Murray  iioao. 

Maquoketa,  Iowa. 

Feeding  from  the  ground  is  the  best 
for  the  horse,  in  my  opinion;  it  is  more 
natural,  better  for  the  eyes,  and  also 
keeps  the  back  in  good  shape.  When 
fed  too  high  while  young  sometimes  the 
back  suffers.  Keep  on  the  ground. 

BROOKSIDE  FARM  CO. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

We  have  used  all  heights  of  racks  and 
mangers,  and  at  present  are  using  man¬ 
gers,  the  floor  of  which  is  five  inches 
above  the  stable  floor,  and  if  we  were  to 
build  more  would  put  them  about  that 
height.  Personally,  I  do  not  think 
height  of  manger  or  rack  has  much  to 
do  with  carriage  of  head;  it  has  to  be 
bred  into  the  horse  as  much  as  the  man. 
I  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  horse 
with  straight  shoulders  fly  as  to  see  him 
carry  his  head  high;  he  simply  cannot 
do  it,  but  give  him  a  sloping  shoulder 
and  his  head  will  be  up,  check  or  no 
check,  high  rack  or  low  manger,  only 
give  him  good  feed  and  a  good  driver. 

Plymouth,  Conn.  geo.  l.  Gordon. 

If  feeding  from  ground  would  make  a 
horse  low  headed  it  would  seem  that 
they  would  all  be  this  way,  for  from  the 
time  they  are  two  months  old  until 
breaking  time  all  through  their  growth 
and  formative  period  they  are  taking 
their  feed  from  the  ground,  and  any 
amount  of  education  in  after  life  could 
not  overcome  the  conformation  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  growing  period.  The 
fact  is  the  carriage  of  the  head  is  almost 
entirely  a  matter  of  nature,  which  can 
be  modified  but  not  entirely  made  over. 
I  feed  my  horses  from  the  floor  to  keep 
them  straight  on  their  knees;  would 
not  feed  from  a  high  rack.  All  experi¬ 
enced  practical  horsemen  that  I  know 
agree  on  this  point.  c.  a.  chapman. 

Ferrisburgh,  Vt. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
feeding  from  high  racks  may  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  a  horse  hold  his  head 
higher  than  he  otherwise  would,  but  our 
horses  are  inclined  to  hold  their  heads 
high  enough  any  way.  We  have  tried 
these  high  racks  and  discarded  them  for 
the  following  reasons:  It  is  an  un¬ 
natural  way  for  a  horse  to  eat.  It  is  a 
wasteful  way,  much  of  the  food  being 
thrown  upon  the  floor.  Third  and  most 
important  of  all,  horses  are  apt  to  get 
dirt  and  bits  of  hay  in  their  eyes.  We 
have  fed  on  the  ground,  and  do  so  now 
under  some  circumstances.  It  is  the 
natural  way  for  a  horse  to  eat,  and  the 
only  objection  we  know  of  is  that  it  is 
wasteful  of  the  feed,  more  or  less  being 
scattered,  tramped  on,  or  wet.  For  the 
most  part  we  are  feeding  from  mangers 
30  inches  hign,  with  the  bottom  near  the 
ground.  This  approaches  the  natural 
method  of  feeding,  and  is  less  wasteful 
than  either  of  the  others.  If  one  wants 
high-headed  horses  we  think  it  better 
to  breed  horses  that  naturally  hold  their 
heads  high,  than  to  try  to  produce  this 
result  by  making  them  reach  up  for 
their  food  like  a  giraffe. 

MORGAN  HORSE  CO. 

Carpentersville,  Ill. 


flniftn  No  more  of  them.  Sow  my 

UniUll  WvIS  hardy  White,  earliest,  Yellow 
and  Red.  3  kinds.  Send  for  testimonials  and  prices. 
BEAULIEU,  the  Onion  Specialist,  Woodhaven,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  white  winter  seed 

RYE.— Will  mail  Circular,  with  picture  of  my 
Rye  shown  at  i’an-American,  on  receipt  of  postal. 
Price  *1  per  bushel.  E.  L.  CLA  KKSON,  Tivoli.  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


^  L  Q  M  N  best  varieties,  carefully  selected,  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  Fresh  stock,  sure  to  grow. 
Leading  wheat  varieties.  Mealy  and  Dawson's  Oolden 
Chaff.  Other  kinds.  Poole,  Fultz,  Red  Cross.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices.  O.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  Medina,  O 


Mammoth  White  Rye 

The  most  productive  of  all.  Average  yield  30 
bushels  and  one  ton  straw  per  acre,  worth  $30.  Price, 
$1  per  bu.  GEO.  A.  BONN  ELL.  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


WHEATS  tested 30to 38  bu. ;  W. Chaff, 
Jones.  McKinley,  Bald,  Democrat, 
Reliable.  Rudy,  Tuscan, Arcadian.  Gold 
Coin,  Mealy,  Fultz,  Red  Wonder,  Daw¬ 
son.  Description;  save  dollars  experi¬ 
menting.  Prices  reasonable.  All  wheats 
well  cleaned.  Write  at  onoe.  SMITH'S 
Wheat  Farm,  Box  A,  Manchester1  N.Y. 


Seed  Wheat 

I  It  always  pays  to  plant  the  best.  Don’t  sow  old 
worn  outsorts  when  you  can  obtain  new  anti 
I  improved  varieties  which  will  yield  45  to 

60  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

Write  tor  our  new  Winter  Seed  Wheat  Catalogue 
with  full  descriptions  and  history  of  our  New 
I  Malakoff  wheat,  the  grandest  new  variety  ever 
before  introduced.  Requires  less  seed  per  acre, 
stools  better  and  gives  a  larger  yield  than  any 
other.  Price  !$2.()0  per  bushel. 
•‘TURKISH  .  .  .  $1.25  per  bu.  \  Rug* 

‘WILLIAMS  AM  HER,”  $1.50  per  bu.  /  Free 
"RE1I  RUSSIAN,”.  .  .  .  $1.00  per  bu.  >•  In 

I  “BULGARIAN.” . $1.00  per  bu.  \  nil 

| “MAMMOTH  WINTER  RYE,”  75  ct*  per  bu.  )  case* 
Ash  for  Prices  on  Clover  and  Timothy 
Address  J.  H.  KATKK1N  &  SON,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


SPENCER’S 


Hercules.  A  five  wire,  large  bale  press- 
Guaranteed  capacity  3  tons  an  hour. 

The  Alligator  Box  Press  can  bale  22  tons 
in  10  hours,  or  no  pay.  Write  for  catalogue. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Box  60,  Dwight ,  Ills. 


ARROW  BRAND 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

130  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Asphalt 
Ready  Rooting 
can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 
handy  man. 

Send  for  free 
samples. 


For  the  Roofs  and 

Sides  of  your  Barns 
and  Poultry-Houses 

RUBEROID 

(TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED! 

ROOFING 

Lasts  Indefinely.  Booklet  “K” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO 

102  William  St.,  New  York. 


proof 

Cold  Wa.ter£i< 

PAINT.  | 

Other  advantages —  ^7? 
costs  only  one-fourth 
what  oil  paint  does. 
Neither  cracks,  scales 
or  blisters,  and  adheres 
to  any  surface.  Made  bjj 
In  white  an«l  all  colors.  Mixes  with  cold 
water.  Anybody  can  apply  it.  Ask  the  dealer 
for  It.  W rite  us  for  prices,  tint  cards,  etc. 

The  Water  Paint  Company  of  America, 
Dept.A-13,  100  William  St.  .New  York.  4W 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  noteut  into  the  ground: 
the  labor  of  loading  Is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraightorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  riglitby  putting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  stpel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog  It  is  free 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88.  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Kaki.y  Bearing  Fruits. — The  picture 
shown  at  Fig.  232  represents  a  cluster  of 
four  perfectly  developed  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  apples  taken  from  a  thrifty  young 
tree  planted  live  years  ago,  just  out¬ 
side  a  poultry  yard  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Blossoms  were  first  produced 
last  year.  Although  bloom  was  very 
scanty  this  season  about  30  apples  were 
carried  through  to  edible  ripeness.  The 
fruits  shown  one-half  natural  size  in  the 
cut  were  as  fair  and  smooth  as  if  model¬ 
ed  in  yellow  wax.  Such  a  cluster  should 
be  thinned  to  one  or  at  most  two  apples 
in  a  bearing  tree,  but  Nature  developed 
these  specimens  as  perfectly  as  if  there 
had  been  no  crowding.  The  quality  of 
Yellow  Transparent  apples  is  quite  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Early  Harvest,  so  great  a  fa¬ 
vorite  of  the  farmer’s  boy.  There  is  the 
same  spicy  pleasant  acidity  and  mellow 
fiesh,  but  the  latter  variety  here  leads 
a  few  days  in  earliness.  The  cooking 
quality  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent  makes  a  handsome 
smooth-barked  tree,  with  branches  less 
divergent  than  Early  Harvest,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  longer-lived  and  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  that  old  favorite,  which  needs 
close  attention  and  high  culture  to  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  crops.  These  apples 
would  probably  sell  well  in  local  mar¬ 
kets  when  known,  as  they  are  usually 
fair  and  of  good  size.  Occasionally 
specimens  are  seen  with  a  fine  red 
cheek,  but  the  color  is  usually  an  almost 
uniform  transparent,  waxy  yellow.  The 
Yellow  Transparent  was  imported  by 
the  National  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  northern  Russia  in  1870,  and  after 
thorough  testing  was  introduced  to  gen¬ 
eral  cultivation  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  H. 
Hoskins,  of  Vermont.  It  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  offered  by  nurserymen  as  the  most 
promising  early  light-colored  apple,  but 
no  considerable  number  of  trees  have 
yet  come  into  commercial  bearing. 

Bismarck  was  sent  out  several  years 
ago  as  a  very  precocious  bearer,  but  our 
trees,  planted  three  years,  have  borne  no 
fruit,  although  a  few  bloom  clusters 
have  been  produced.  The  only  Bismarck 
apples  grown  in  this  locality  are  borne 
on  trees  planted  five  or  six  years  ago. 
They  are  large  and  handsome,  yellow, 
more  or  less  flushed  with  red.  They 
ripen  in  late  Fall  and  are  quite  showy, 
but  the  quality  is  very  ordinary.  They 
cook  well  and  will  be  appreciated  for 
culinary  purposes  if  grown  in  commer¬ 
cial  quantities.  From  our  observation 
Bismarck  is  not  as  likely  to  bear  soon 
after  planting  as  either  Oldenburg  or 
Rome  Beauty. 

Harris  Apricot. — About  a  dozen  fine 
apricots  ripeneu  on  a  tree  of  the  well- 
known  Harris  variety  planted  three 
years  ago  against  the  west  wall  of  a 
building.  This  apricot  blooms  later  than 
other  varieties  on  trial,  and  is  regarded 
as  more  reliable  than  any  other  in  this 
climate.  The  fruits  are  of  good  size  and 
much  better  in  quality  than  the  Califor¬ 
nia  apricots  so  freely  shipped  east  in 
their  season. 

Peaches. — Carman  is  the  first  variety 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  crop  on  a 
three-year  tree,  though  several  others 
are  bearing  a  limited  number  of  good 
fruits.  We  picked  168  perfect  peaches 
from  the  trial  tree  August  4.  They 
more  than  filled  an  ordinary  18-quart 
peach  basket  and  made  a  fine  show  with 
their  rich  and  tasteful  coloring.  The 
quality  was  very  agreeable,  the  texture 
of  the  flesh  being  quite  melting.  Ripen¬ 
ing  during  a  wet  season  they  would  be 
considered  as  clingstones,  but  are  said 
to  be  quite  free  if  developed  in  dry 
weather.  The  Carman  seems  to  be  of 
great  promise  as  an  early  variety  from 


its  size,  beauty  and  productiveness.  More 
than  half  of  the  fruits  set  were  thinned 
out,  but  as  usual  rather  too  many  were 
left  to  ripen.  There  was  no  indication 
of  rot  at  any  time. 

Waddell  came  in  12  days  after  Car¬ 
man,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  large, 
handsome,  creamy  white  peaches,  flush¬ 
ed  with  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
The  eating  quality  is  somewhat  better 
than  Carman.  Though  called  a  free¬ 
stone  variety  the  flesh  adhered  quite 
firmly  this  rainy  season.  Waddell  makes 
a  Very  stocky  tree  and  is  reputed  very 
hardy  in  bud.  It  is  a  fine  peach  and  evi¬ 
dently  well  adapted  to  this  locality.  The 
trees  of  Waddell  and  Carman  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  trial  from  J.  H.  Hale,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  in  the  Spring  of 
1900.  They  have  made  a  very  healthy 
and  compact  growth. 

Iron  Mountain. — Tree  received  from 
J.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown,  N. 
J.,  at  the  same  time  as  above,  is  very 
well  set  with  fruit,  which  looks  as  if  it 
would  fully  develop. 

Emperor. — Of  the  same  age,  also  from 
J.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  has  grown  into 
a  fine  symmetrical  tree.  It  bloomed 
sparingly  this  Spring  and  is  carrying  a 
few  large  fruits.  The  following  varie¬ 
ties  were  home-propagated  from  bud3 
obtained  from  reliable  nurseries  on  se¬ 
lected  Tennessee  stocks,  four  years  ago, 
and  set  in  present  position  in  1900.  Tri¬ 
umph  and  Sneed  bore  each  a  fair  num¬ 
ber  of  good  fruits,  ripening  by  July  20. 
There  was  little  rot,  and  the  quality  in 
both  cases  was  good  for  such  early 
peaches.  Sneed  is  white-fleshed  while 
Triumph  is  yellow.  The  latter  is  very 
attractive  externally,  having  a  rich,  dark 
red  cheek  contrasting  finely  with  the 
yellow  skin.  These  new  early  kinds  are 
sure  to  be  useful  for  home  planting  if 
not  needed  in  the  market. 

Holderbaum  comes  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  original  tree  had  been  exposed 
to  the  locally  severe  Winters  without 
missing  a  crop  for  nearly  20  years.  It 
was  described  as  immense  in  size,  12  to 
14  inches  in  circumference,  light  cream 
yellow  in  color  with  a  pronounced  red 
cheek;  firm  in  texture,  freestone;  light 
yellow  flesh  streaked  with  red  and  of 
extra  good  flavor.  Our  tree  has  borne  a 
number  of  fair-sized  peaches,  with  faint 
yellow  skins  and  nearly  white  flesh, 
semi-cling,  pit  small.  The  quality  is 
above  the  average  for  Summer  peaches. 
There  is  no  indication  of  great  size  in 
fruit,  which  ripened  the  third  week  in 
August.  The  tree  grows  in  a  vigorous 
and  sturdy  manner.  There  is  as  yet  no 
real  test  of  bud  hardiness,  though  the 
young  peaches  are  so  heavily  covered 
with  down  that  they  would  be  likely  to 
resist  a  considerable  frost. 

Champion  bore  a  few  large,  hand¬ 
some  white-fleshed  freestone  peaches. 
The  coloring  is  a  pleasing  mixture  of 
creamy  white  and  deep  red.  A  meritor¬ 
ious  fruit  growing  on  a  sturdy  well- 
formed  tree. 

Tyiiurst  bears  50  to  60  rather  large, 
depp  yellow,  yellow-fleshed,  freestone 
peaches  of  a  rich  and  pleasant  flavor, 
ripening  just  at  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  tree  has  firm  wood  with  a 
tendency  to  grow  tall.  This  variety 
came  from  J.  H.  Hale  with  no  comment 
as  to  its  characteristics.  We  know  lit¬ 
tle  about  it,  not  having  met  with  a  pub¬ 
lished  description,  but  are  inclined  to 
regard  it  with  favor  for  home  use.  The 
present  fruits  would  scarcely  be  showy 
enough  for  market. 

Plums. — A  few  plums  have  borne  this 
third  Summer  after  planting,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hale,  which  is  rip¬ 
ening  a  fair  crop,  the  setting  was  very 
light. 

Wyant,  from  the  Huntsville  Nurser¬ 
ies,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  bore  a  few  round 
dark-red  plums  with  rich,  meaty,  high- 
flavored  pulp.  It  is  a  freestone  and  one 
of  the  best  natives  in  quality. 

Klondyke,  from  the  Huntsville  Nur¬ 
series,  and  Golden  Beauty,  our  own  pro¬ 
pagation,  both  bore  sparingly.  The 
plums  are  very  much  alike  and  ripened 
at  the  same  time  in  late  August.  Both 
are  deep  yellow  in  color  with  sweet  yel¬ 
low  flesh  clinging  to  a  rather  large 
stone.  The  size  averaged  smaller  than 
Wild  Goose  as  grown  here.  Klondyke 
has  a  more  upright  growth  than  Golden 
Beauty,  but  the  foliage  is  less  glossy  and 
vigorous. 

The  Hale,  as  above  noted,  is  bearing 
heavily  for  such  young  trees.  The  tree 
is  a  very  rapid  and  vigorous  grower. 
Although  the  young  plums  were  freely 
stung  by  the  curculio  but  little  damage 
was  done.  This  is  claimed  to  be  best  in 
quality  among  the  Japan  plums,  but  we 
have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  test  the 
flavor.  w.  v.  f. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


A  BENEFIT  TO  FARMERS. 

The  benefits  that  will  undoubtedly  re¬ 
sult  to  farmers  from  the  recent  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company  which  took  over  the  business 
of  the  five  leading  harvester  manufac¬ 
turers,  have  probably  not  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  a  large  portion  of  the  farming 
community. 

The  economical  necessity  of  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  interests  of  manufacturers 
and  those  of  their  farmer  customers 
must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  under¬ 
stands  the  present  situation. 

The  increased  and  increasing  cost  of 
material,  manufacturing  and  selling — 
the  latter  in  consequence  of  extreme  and 
bitter  competition  between  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  their  several  selling  agents — has 
made  the  business  unprofitable. 

The  two  alternatives  left  for  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  were  either  the  increasing  of 
the  prices  of  machines  or  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  sales. 
The  latter  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  concentrating  the  business  in  one 
company. 

As  can  readily  be  seen,  the  forming  of 
the  new  company  was  not  a  stock  job¬ 
bing  operation  but  a  centering  of  mutual 
interests.  There  is  no  watered  stock; 
the  capitalization  is  conservative  and 
represented  by  actual  and  tangible  as¬ 
sets.  There  is  no  stock  offered  to  the 
public,  it  having  all  been  subscribed  and 
paid  for  by  the  manufacturers  and  their 
associates. 

The  management  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  is  in  the  hands  of 
well  known,  experienced  men. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick;  Chairman  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  Charles  Deering;  Chairman  Fin¬ 
ance  Committee,  George  W.  Perkins; 
Vice  Presidents,  Harold  F.  McCormick, 
James  Deering,  Wm.  H.  Jones  and  John 
J.  Glessner;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Richard  F.  Howe.  The  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  are  as  follows:  Cyrus 
Bentley,  William  Deering,  Charles  Deer¬ 
ing,  James  Deering,  Eldridge  M.  Fowler, 
E.  H.  Gary,  John  J.  Glessner,  Richard  F. 
Howe,  Abram  M.  Hyatt,  William  H. 
Jones,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Harold  F. 
McCormick,  Georgy  W.  Perkins,  Norman 
B.  Ream,  Leslie  N.  Ward,  Paul  D.  Cra- 
vath. 

The  International  Harvester  Company 
owns  five  of  the  largest  harvester  plants 
in  existence,  the  Champion,  Deering,  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Milwaukee  and  Plano — plants 
that  have  been  producing  nearly  or  quite 
90  per  cent  of  the  harvesting  machines 
of  the  world. 

It  also  owns  timber  and  coal  lands, 
blast  furnaces  and  a  steel  plant;  it  has  a 
new  factory  in  the  process  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  Canada. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  grain,  grass  and  corn  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  so  reduced  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  low  prices  can  be  continued,  and 
that  consequently  £he  results  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  beneficial  to  the  farmer. 
To  maintain  the  present  prices  of  these 
machines  means  to  continue  and  in¬ 
crease  the  development  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  world,  for  no  one  cause  has 
contributed  or  can  contribute  more  to 
this  development  than  the  cheapness  of 
machines  for  harvesting  grains. 
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CPECI'LATIVE  dealsare  not  in  our  Jine.  We  loan 

<  our  funds  in  ways  approved  by  I  lie  State  Banking  , 
Department— upon  the  nest  class  of  city  ami  suburban 
real  estateonly.  Home  owners  are  ourclients ;  month- 

<  ly  repayments  our  invariable  rule.  Our  depositors  > 
profit  by  active  employment  of  therr  f units. 

Deposits  of  $60  or  more  received.  Interest  paid/or 
every  day  on  deposit.  Full  information  and  highest 
testimonials  on  request. 

’  Paid  In  Capita  1,  Assets  Surpi.ps  ’ 

$1,000,000  91.000.000  9  IN  5, 000 

<  Under  Banking  Department  Supervision.  y 

Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Co.,  1134-1135  B’way,  N.  Y. 
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DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sites  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  power*. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanle  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  K 


FIRE,  WIND  &  WATER  PROOF 

,1  M  add  to  these  qualltius  durability 
and  low  price,  and  you  have  a 
perfect  roofing,  which  is 


Can  bo  put  on  a  new  root,  on 
old  shingles  or  tin.  It’s  soft 
and  pliable,  being  easy  to  put 
on  and  becomes  as  hard  as 
slate.  Send  Tor  Free  Sample 
and  Circulars. 

The  A.  F.  Swan  Co.  114  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Gera  Foil-Circle  Baler,  Mghtest,  strongest,  cheapest 
baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Operated  by  1  or  2  horses. 
Bales  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Sold  on  5  days'  trial.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  CEO  ERTELCO.,  Quincy.  I1L 


^  SMALLEY 

The  best  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutter  on  earth, 
and  so  warranted.  Special  introduction  prices 
where  we  have  no  agents.  We  also  make  Snap¬ 
per  and  Shredder  attachments  for  our  machines, 
combining  three  lireLclass  machines  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  We  also  make  Sweep  and  Tread  Row¬ 
ers,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  machines.  “Yankee 
Silo  Sense”  and  our  catalogue  mailed  free  if  you 


CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


With  TRAVELING  TABLE  and  BLOWER 

Guaranteed  to  cut, 
split,  shred  and  ele¬ 
vate  ensilage  GO  feet 
perpendicular  height. 
For  catalog  address 

FARMERS  MFG.  CO. 
Box  405,  Sebrlnfl,  Ohio 


Ti 

I  Combined  Feed  Cutter  &  Shredder 

handles  all  fodder  crope  and  ensilage.  Stationary  or  traveling  feed 
table.  Foursixes— 13,  16.  18  and  20  inchea.  Right,  leftorstralgbt 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Elevator.  or  apecial  Blower 
Ontflt.  They  are  doubly 
durable,  faat  and  efficient, 
be  used  mounted  or  unmounted. 

Send  tor  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J  K.  WILDER  «fc  SONS, 

Bet 20  Wiinron,  Hlchlcan. 


Do  You  Feed 
ENSILAGE  ? 
If  not,  write 
us  and  we  will 
tell  you  why 
you  should. 


ROSS 


We  will  also 
tell  you  about 
Profit-M  aking 
Ross  Ensilage 
Cutters. 
Address, 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield.  O. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  46  is  Free. 


HORSE  POWERS,  ami*  CLEANERS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  piiTTCDO 
Tread,  Fat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LIIO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS.PottstOwn.Pa 

F  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  WlUet,  N.  Y. 


T>ir*  It  *a  record , 

of  a 

FAR9UHAR  ■OILER'' 
tttr  tiploding. 


The  BEST  Threshing  Outfit 

for  a  thresherman  to  buy  and  for  a  farmer  to  use  Is  the  Fnrguhar  Celebrated 
Ajax  Threshing  Engine  and  the  Furquhur  Separator.  Engine*  made  In  sire* 

4  h.  p.  and  up,  and  combine  the  advantages  of  all  successful  engines.  Easy  steam¬ 
ers  and  develop  more  than  rated  horse-power.  Have  driver’s  seat,  foot-brake  and 
two  injectors.  Separators  of  all  styles  and  sizes  for  merchant 
threshing  or  farm  use.  Farquhar  machines  have  all  lute 
Improvements,  they  thresh  and  clean  all  kinds  of  grain 
perfectly.  Catalogue  of  Engines,  Threshing  Machinery, 

Saw  Mills  ana  Agricultural  Implement*  FREE. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Lid. 
York,  Pa. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes.— The  sugar  beets  need  rain. 

Rain?  Why,  are  not  you  the  man  who 
made  such  a  fuss  about  wet  weather? 

Yes.  I  am  now  rather  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  growled  about  the  wet  where  I  now 
walk  over  the  farm  and  kick  dust  at  every 
step.  We  are  not  actually  suffering  from 
drought,  but  a  lively  shower  would  help 
us  out.  The  warm,  dry  weather  is  doing 
wonders  for  the  corn.  It  is  earing  out  so 
that  there  won’t  be  a  deaf  hill.  With  a 
smaller  acreage  than  last  year  we  are 
likely  to  have  a  better  crop.  I  tried  three 
new  varieties  of  corn  this  year— all  highly 
praised  by  farmers  In  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Not  one  of  them  makes  as  good 
a  showing  as  our  own  seed.  We  picked 
out  part  of  it  at  husking  last  year,  but 
this  Fall  I  shall  mark  stalks  in  the  field 
before  cutting  and  let  them  stand  until 
well  ripened.  I  pick  thick,  heavy  ears,  not 
too  long,  but  large  around.  I  do  not  care 
so  much  for  the  stalk,  but  I  find  that  most 
of  these  thick  ears  are  found  on  large, 
strong  stalks.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it 
pays  belter  to  pick  the  best  ears  in  your 
own  field  than  to  send  off  and  buy  shelled 
corn  which  may  include  good  and  poor. 

Is  this  true  also  of  potatoes? 

I  have  not  found  it  so.  Even  when  we 
mark  the  most  vigorous  hills  and  save 
them  for  seed  we  are  unable  to  equal  the 
yield  from  northern-grown  seed.  I  regret 
that  this  must  be  admitted,  for  I  hoped 
at  one  time  to  grow  seed  potatoes  that  I 
could  talk  about  for  seed!  I  am  forced 
to  admit  that  seed  potatoes  grown  here 
do  not  equal  those  from  the  North.  I 
used  to  grow  Rural  Blush,  which  with  us 
was  the  standard  for  quality.  I  sold  some 
for  seed,  and  knew  I  picked  out  the  best 
we  had.  The  man  who  bought  them  re¬ 
ported  that  his  crop  was  “so  soggy  that 
he  fed  them  to  hogs!”  That’s  as  bad  as  it 
would  be  for  the  Bud  and  the  Graft  to  go 
off  somewhere  to  visit  and  go  to  cutting 
up  so  that  they  would  become  a  nuisance! 

How  abouj  the  Alfalfa? 

I  wouldn't  give  10  cents  for  the  erop  from 
its  present  appearance,  and  yet  some  man 
with  a  stronger  faith  than  I  have  might 
buy  it  at  that  price  and  make  a  small  for¬ 
tune.  We  were  told  to  clip  it  and  thus 
make  its  hair  grow,  but  you  might  as  well 
run  the  shears  over  a  bald  head  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  part  it  in  the  middle  without  using 
a  hatchet.  Only  thin,  spindling  hairs  of 
Alfalfa  are  to  be  seen.  Have  I  ever  seen 
worse  looking  things  finally  brace  up  and 
come  to  the  front?  Yes,  and  that  is  why 
1  shall  not  plow  that  Alfalfa  ground  this 
Fall  and  seed  it  to  grass! 

The  yellow  turnips  grow  very  rapidly. 
By  the  first  of  September  they  were  about 
the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  With  most  crops 
no  pencil  would  be  required  to  figure  out 
the  future  of  such  little  things,  but  the 
yellow  turnip  is  no  loafer.  It  will  grow, 
with  us,  until  the  middle  of  October,  giv¬ 
ing  excellent  hog  food . Prices  for 

potatoes  are  still  very  low  and  I  do  not 
see  much  chance  for  improvement.  We 
hoped  to  hold  most:  of  our  crop,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  rot  is  appearing,  and 
we  may  have  to  get  rid  of  the  greater  part 
at  a  low  price.  This  calls  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  question  from  a  New  York  man: 

“Is  air-slaked  lime  good  for  preventing 
potatoes  rotting  after  they  are  dug?  What 
is  the  best  way  of  caring  for  them  when 
dug  to  prevent  rot?  They  are  rather  rusty 
now;  have  been  thoroughly  sprayed  five 
times.  I  notice  an  occasional  rotten  one 
when  digging.” 

Lime  will  not  entirely  prevent  the  spread 
of  rot,  but  it  will  slacken  it  considerably. 
There  are  several  quite  distinct  “rots.” 
Most  of  them  may  be  called  disease 
spreading  from  one  tuber  to  another  by 
means  of  tiny  “germs.”  To  prevent  or 
delay  this  spread  the  potatoes  ought  to 
be  handled  so  that  the  germs  will  have  the 
least  chance  to  grow.  When  we  want  to 
keep  our  seed  corn  in  perfect  condition  we 
make  sure  that  it  is  dry  and  cool.  Mois¬ 
ture  and  heat  would  start  the  germ.  Our 
plan  with  potatoes  is  to  pick  out  all  the 
rotten  ones  as  we  dig.  The  tubers  are 
spread  out  in  a  dark  shed  on  slats  raised 
from  the  ground,  so  that  the  dry  air  can 
pass  under  and  up  through  them.  It  is 
true  that  lime  scattered  over  them  as  dug 
often  holds  the  rot  in  check,  but  the  limed 
potatoes  are  so  dusty  and  dirty  that  they 
never  look  well.  We  seldom  use  it  for 
that  reason. 

But  if  you  pick  out  all  the  rotten  ones, 
how  can  the  rot  spread  in  the  pile? 

The  germs  of  the  rot  are  in  all  or  nearly 
all  the  tubers  in  such  a  season  as  this. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  majority  of  hu¬ 
mans  carry  the  germs  of  consumption,  yet 
in  only  a  small  proportion  does  the  dis¬ 
ease  really  prove  master.  I  am  told  that 
over  U0  per  cent  of  the  people  in  any  aver¬ 
age  community  are  deaf— that  is,  they 
have  lost  some  of  their  power  of  hearing. 


This  loss  is  rarely  noticed  for  a  man  must 
lose  half  his  hearing  before  he  really 
misses  it  in  his  ordinary  work  or  pleas¬ 
ure.  So  with  these  rot  germs.  The  tubers 
may  carry  them,  but  if  the  conditions  are 
kept,  right  they  will  not  grow  and  the 
potato  may  be  kept  through  the  Winter 
and  eaten  as  perfectly  sound.  While  It 
pays  to  pick  and  use  lime  for  valuable 
seed,  or  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  trying  it  on  a  large  scale 
in  a  year  of  low  prices.  Rotten  potatoes 
are  bad  things  to  seed  the  farm  with. 

Accumulating  Food.— I  find  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  interested  in  what  was  said 
on  page  563  about  using  manure  on  peach 
trees.  One  objection  to  such  use  of  ma¬ 
nure  year  after  year  is  the  fact  that  you 
do  not  know  how  much  of  this  organic 
nitrogen  you  are  storing  up  for  future 
use.  Part  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure 
is  available  at  once — the  larger  part  must 
be  decomposed  or  broken  apart  before  the 
trees  can  use  it.  Now  this  breaking  up 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
weather.  It  may  not  all  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  one  year,  and,  if  we  keep  on  ma¬ 
nuring,  a  large  reserve  of  nitrogen  may 
be  formed  in  the  soil.  There  will  come  a 
season  or  time  when  all  this  nitrogen  will 
be  made  available  rapidly  and  the  peach 
tree  cannot  utilize  it  all  successfully.  I 
have  heard  of  a  case  when  a  man  took 
daily  doses  of  glycerine.  A  few  single 
doses  did  him  no  harm,  but.  it  did  not  all 
pass  out  of  his  system,  and  after  a  time 
the  accumulated  efteet  actually  made  him 
drunk,  much  to  his  mortification!  We 
have  all  seen  people  who  seem  to  have 
cracks  in  their  philosophy.  I  am  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  man  of  whom  his  wife 
has  said:  “He  will  stand  great  provoca¬ 
tion  with  good  nature  and  take  no  notice 
of  serious  troubles— yet  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  without  warning,  he  will  take  offence 
at  some  little  thing  which  most  people 
would  only  laugh  at.”  Now  this  good 
lady  does  not  take  into  consideration  what 
I  may  call  the  accumulated  force  of  irrita¬ 
tion.  An  offensive  word  or  fancied  slight 
is  like  available  nitrogen  to  the  roots  of 
her  temper.  There  is  a  flash  of  anger 
which  quickly  passes  away.  Her  husband 
is  slower.  He  may  not  flash  out  at  what 
he  considers  injustice,  but  it  lies  in  his 
mind  like  the  organic  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
As  he  keeps  good  natured  ofhers  forget 
what  he  is  perhaps  thinking  over— just  as 
the  man  who  manures  the  peach  tree  may 
forget  the  reserved  nitrogen  left  in  the 
soil.  Finally  some  little  thing  stirs  up  all 
the  fancied  injustice  In  that  man's  heart, 
and  he  belches  out  like  a  cannon  using 
all  in  one  blast  the  little  charges  of  powder 
which  his  wife  fired  away  as  pop-guns! 

Sensible  Feeding.— I  have  no  cure  for 
such  unfortunate  people,  for  the  changing 
of  human  nature  may  require  500  years! 

I  call  such  folks  unfortunate,  for  they  are 
rarely  understood  by  the  human  pop-guns 
who  will  not  dig  into  the  depths  of  human 
nature  where  reserves  of  good  or  evil  are 
stored  away  to  be  made  available,  often 
by  some  insignificant  thing.  Now,  I  take 
it  that  farm  crops  differ  in  their  food 
habits  much  as  humans  differ  in  their 
power  to  hold  their  emotions  in  reserve. 
I  believe  that  many  a  boy  and  young  man 
has  been  severely  injured  by  wrong  habits 
of  eating.  The  boy  is  put  to  work  with 
only  three  meals  a  day,  like  the  grown 
folks.  He  is  yr owing,  and  Nature  makes  a 
constant  demand  for  food.  His  parents 
laugh  or  scold  when  he  asks  for  a  lunch 
or  “piece”  between  meals.  In  self-defence 
he  eats  all  the  meat  he  can,  since  that 
“stays  by” — that  is,  digests  slowly  and 
keeps  him  from  getting  faint.  As  a  result, 
all  the  glands  in  the  body  are  stimulated; 
the  boy  is  sure  to  have  throat  trouble, 
catarrh  and  probably  deafness.  Had  he 
been  permitted  to  eat  oftener,  as  a  child 
should,  he  would  have  made  a  stronger 
man.  I  believe  that  all  hard-wooded 
plants,  like  trees,  do  better  when  their 
food  is  supplied  continuously — a  little  at 
a  time.  Take  an  orchard  where  hens  run. 
We  have  some  Bartlett  pear  trees  at  the 
edge  of  a  chicken  yard,  which,  year  after 
year,  on  the  side  to  the  hens,  beat  any¬ 
thing  on  the  farm  for  size  and  appearance. 
The  cultivation  cranks  may  say  this  is 
because  the  hens  scratch  and  wallow  in  the 
ground  around  the  roots.  This  may  help, 
but  I  believe  the  true  reason  is  that  the 
hen  manure  provides  a  constant  supply  of 
available  food— not  too  much  at  any  time. 
Yes,  indeed,  I  feel  sure  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  must  pay  more  attention 
to  the  food  requirements  of  our  various 
plants. 

Labob  Day.— The  children  are  not  very 
clear  as  to  the  difference  between  labor 
and  work.  Why  people  should  appoint  a 
“day”  for  celebrating  the  fact  that  they 
are  able  to  work  is  beyond  them.  We 
Hope  Farmers  may  not  be  very  patriotic, 
but  the  truth  is  that  we  put  in  a  fair  day’s 
work  on  Labor  Day.  Philip  went  to  see 
his  friends.  There  was  a  steady  stream 


of  passers-by  driving  over  to  the  local 
race  track,  but  we  concluded  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  be  a  little  too  fast  for  our 
horses.  I  made  a  bargain  with  the  little 
boys  to  clean  out  the  raspberries  and  have 
the  rest  of  the  day  for  their  own.  Grand¬ 
mother  didn’t  feel  very  well,  and  the 
Madame  stayed  with  her  a  good  deal. 
Charlie  dug  a  row  of  potatoes  in  the  upper 
field,  so  as  to  see  what  they  ought  to 
yield.  That  will  tell  him  whether  the 
Hoover  digger  is  lazy  or  not.  I  told  him 
to  take  a  good  row  and  make  the  digger 
come  up  to  it.  Clara,  the  white  sow,  had 
an  interesting  family  of  11.  This  and 
other  pig  politics  kept  Hugh  busy.  The 
little  girls  “helped  Mother”  indoors.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  mounted  the  hill  with 
scythe  and  hoe,  and  played  barber  with 
the  Strlngfellow  peach  and  quince  trees. 
What  a  beautiful  day  it  was!  A  stiff 
breeze  was  blowing,  and  that  lazy  wind¬ 
mill  was  actually  at  work!  Of  course  we 
all  made  a  showing  at  dinner.  There  was 
every  prospect  of  clear  weather  for  several 
days  yet,  so  we  decided  to  try  to  get  the 
Fall  grass  cut  and  the  potatoes  dug  before 
corn  cutting.  Charlie  got  out  the  old  mower 
and  tinkered  it  up.  Hugh  looked  at  the 
Bartlett  pears  in  the  shed  and  found  them 
ripening  fast,  so  we  decided  to  send  a  load 
to  market  at  once. 

"We  want  some  Lima  beans  for  supper,” 
said  the  Madame,  so  the  little  boys  went 
with  me  to  pick  them.  We  got  a  heaping 
basket  and  as  Mother  was  lying  down  for 
a  little  rest  we  shelled  them  so  as  to  give 
her  a  surprise.  When  that  was  done  I 
kept  my  agreement  with  the  children  and 
hunted  for  a  pumpkin  large  enough  for  a 
jack-o’-lantern.  We  found  one  in  the 
corn  weighing  21  pounds.  We  had  a  great 
time  scooping  it  out!  I  sharpened  my 
knife  on  the  grindstone  and  Aunt  Eleanor 
carved  a  remarkable  face  on  that  pumpkin! 
While  she  was  doing  it  I  went  back  to 
my  Strlngfellow  trees.  They  were  cele¬ 
brating  Labor  Day  by  making  a  growth 
which  put  to  shame  the  wise  men  who  said 
they  would  not  grow!  Supper  was  all 
right— Lima  beans,  sliced  tomatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  rhubarb  sauce — who  wants 
more  than  that?  As  the  darkness  fell 
Hugh  hitched  old  Frank  to  the  market 
wagon  and  drove  off  to  Paterson  with  his 
load  of  fruit.  Then  we  lit  the  candle  in 
that  decorated  pumpkin  and  put  it  on  the 
front  post.  On  one  side  was  a  benevolent 
old  face  that  fairly  winked  an  eye  at  you 
—on  the  other  was  “Hope  Farm”  in  good- 
sized  letters.  The  little  folks  fairly  howled 
with  delight  and  danced  and  kicked  up 
the  dust  until  the  Madame  called  them  all 
in  for  bed.  They  scrubbed  the  soil  off 
their  bare  feet  and  tumbled  into  bed  too 
tired  and  happy  to  attempt  any  nice  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  labor  and  work!  Clouds 
gathered  in  the  sky.  The  wind  fell.  The 
windmill  stopped  waving  its  arms.  A 
thick,  heavy,  brooding  darkness  closed  in 
upon  Hope  Farm.  Still  the  calm  face  of 
old  Jack-o’-lantern  smiled  benignly  upon 
us.  Poor,  weary  Grandmother,  the  Madame 
with  her  cares  and  trials,  Aunt  Elea¬ 
nor  with  her  hard  problems,  the  Hope 
Farm  man  with  his  fancied  troubles— all 
saw  old  Jack  smiling  through  his  rough 
and  uneven  teeth!  The  face  never  changed 
—it  was  the  candle  behind  it  that  gave  it 
character!  Why  that  fat  pumpkin,  perched 
on  the  gate  post,  preached  me  a  regular 
sermon — the  light  behind  it  all.  h.  w.  c. 
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Enough  Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  is  as  necessary 
as  the  use  of  the  plow  to  in¬ 
sure  a  full  crop 

Our  books  tell  how  much  plant  food 
each  crop  removes  from  the  soil,  also 
how  best  to  replace  it.  They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
t  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


jOlYHT  DIG  Potatoes  by  Hand. 


It  is  a  slow  ami  expensive 
way.  The  cheapest,  quick¬ 
est  ami  easiest  way  is  to 

USE  THE  IMPROVED 


DOWDEN 


It  frets  them  all,  no  mutter  how  deep  or  shallow.  Our 
book  explains  how.  The  hook  is  free.  Write  for  it  now 

DOWDEN  MIEO.  CO..  Box  2SS  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 


Semi  -  Hardened 


Strictly  new,  perl..,.. 

Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  G  feet  lontr.  The 
best  Ituoflmr,  Hiding  or  t'elllm;  you  run  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  An 
ordinary  hummer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  yon  need.  Wo  furnish  nails  free 
ami  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
cither  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped, 
bellrercii  free  or  nil  rhnrxes  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  Itlver 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  Klver 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  lueuiis  100 

square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chlcigl 


PLOWING  MADE  EASY. 


After  years  of  patient  effort  we  have  perfected  and  hold  let-” 
tors  patent  for  a  device  which  will  prove  a  greater  boon  to  the 
farmer  than  any  invention  of  the  age.  By  the  use  of  our  trucks  which  are 
easily  attached  to  any  beam  plow,  new  or  old,  a  furrow  uniform  in  width  and 
depth  can  be  secured.  Mr.  Shatter,  of  Newtield,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "It  Is  remark¬ 
able  how  easy  the  truck  does  away  with  the  hard  labor  of  plowing.”  If  you 
would  profit  by  the  experience  of  everyone  who  has  used  them  you  would  not 
delay  a  day  in  ordering  a  set.  Our  new  trucks  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  I 
construction  and  operation.  Arms  malleable  iron.  Axle  chilled  steel. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Fast  seller  everywhere.  Big  money  for  workers.  No 
charge  for  territory.  WONDER  PLOW  CO..  7  Factory  St..  St.  Clair.  Mich. 


The  Universal  Bean  Harvester. 


The  profit  derived  from  the  growing 
of  beans  depends  largely  upon  quick 
and  efficient  methods  of  harvesting 
them.  When  beans  are  ripe,  justright, 
and  the  weather  favorable,  harvesting 
should  be  done  in  a  hurry.  Thequality— 
the  bright  and  salable  condition  of  the 
beans,  depends  upon  that.  All  hand 
labor  should  be  displaced  with  im¬ 
proved  machinery. 

This  Machine 
Harvests  Beans 


in  the  most  rapid  and  approved 
manner.  The  tempered  steel 
blades  cut  olf  the  stems  of  two 
rows  of  beans  at  one  passage 
and  the  steel  rod  cleaners  sepa¬ 
rate  all  dirt,  etc.,  and  deliver 
the  two  rows  of  beans  into  one 
long  continuous  windrow. 

The  Harvester  is  made  of  best 
material  throughout,  well  painted  and  varnished  and  will  last  indollnilely.  Pole  has  a  special  shifting 
lever  which  enables  the  machine  to  work  on  hillsides  us  well  11s  on  the  level.  A  long  evener  and  neck- 
yoke  are  furnished  with  each  machine.  We  Giiuruutee  the  Harvester  in  every  respect.  Ask  your  local 
dealer  for  the  Universal  Bean  Harvester.  If  not  found  there,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  be  informed  on  the  subject. 


WIARO  PLOW  COMPANY,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers. 


have  been  used  by  IIon.  GEO.  M.  CLARK,  of  Higganum,  Conn., 
since  the  beginning  of  his  famous  Grass  Experiments. 


Hubbard’s 


FOR  FALL  SEED!  1\IC  USE 


Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer. 


Our  book,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1902,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  anil  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 
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It  is  better  to  expose  the  rogue  and  save  the  farm¬ 
ers’  money  than  to  send  the  thief  to  jail  after  he  has 
secured  the  plunder. 

* 

Beef  cattle  have  been  selling  in  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  at  $9  per  100  pounds  live  weight.  Where,  oh  where 
are  the  oleo  men  who  told  us  that  the  beef  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  ruined  if  they  were  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  selling  suet  for  butter  fat?  They  should 
come  forward  and  explain! 

• 

The  apple  situation  still  favors  the  grower.  Many 
growers  in  western  New  York  are  holding  out  for 
$2.50  per  barrel,  with  a  good  chance  of  obtaining  it. 
Suppose  the  apple  shippers  had  had  reports  all  their 
own  way,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  “Big 
crop”  stories  would  have  frightened  many  growers 
into  giving  away  a  good  share  of  their  fruit!  We  fol¬ 
lowed  the  crop  through  from  the  time  of  the  great 
freeze  and  no  reader  has  been  deceived. 

* 

The  trolley  car  is  no  respector  of  persons.  It  runs 
over  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  a  humble 
foreign  laborer,  if  either  happen  to  be  in  its  way. 
Some  communities  have  gone  “trolley  mad.”  In  their 
eagerness  to  secure  rapid  transportation  citizens  have 
ruined  their  streets  and  roads  by  giving  electric  rail¬ 
roads  right  of  way.  It  is  hard  to  wake  up  too  late  and 
find  that  the  electrics  have  crowded  you  off  your  own 
highway.  They  should  have  been  sent  through  the 
fields  in  the  first  place. 

• 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  found  two 
things  that  are  being  used  to  adulterate  stock  feeds. 
The  hard,  flinty  hulls  of  the  rice  kernel  are  sold  as 
“rice  meal,”  and  the  inner  hulls  of  the  coffeeberry 
are  known  as  “cornaline.”  When  some  fraud  mixes 
this  “cornaline”  with  good  corn  and  oats  and  sells  it 
as  horse  feed  he  is  not  trying  to  give  the  horse  a  cup 
of  coffee — he  is  just  trying  to  palm  off  worthless  stuff 
for  the  horse’s  ribs  and  the  owner’s  purse  alike  to 
grow  thin  on.  What  a  shame  that  the  food  frauds 
can’t  let  even  the  dumb  brutes  alone! 

* 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  about  50,000  citizens 
of  this  country  will  cross  the  line  to  Canada  for  per¬ 
manent  settlement  this  year.  It  is  an  exodus  of  farm¬ 
ers  into  the  rich  land  of  the  Canadian  Northwest.  For 
many  years  the  value  of  this  section  for  farming  was 
hidden  by  the  great  fur-trading  companies.  They 
wanted  it  left  undisturbed.  The  truth  came  out  at 
last  that  here  are  the  richest  grain  lands  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  About  all  the  cheap  lands  on  this  side  of  the 
line  have  been  taken  up.  Now,  the  Canadian  wilder¬ 
ness  is  to  be  settled  and  the  granary  of  the  world 
moved  farther  north. 

* 

Mb.  Mapes  refers  to  “wide”  and  “narrow”  rations 
for  hens.  The  wise  men  will  doubtless  say  that  every 
farmer  ought  to  know  at  once  what  this  means.  That 
is  true,  perhaps,  yet  how  many  of  these  same  wise 
men  live  up  to  their  oughts?  A  “wide  ration”  does 
not  mean  too  much  food,  as  some  people  believe,  but 
it  means  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  elements  that 
provide  fat  and  animal  fuel  to  those  that  make  muscle. 
The  chemist  picks  apart  the  substances  which  Nature 
puts  together  as  food,  and  classifies  them  as  they  pro¬ 
duce  muscle  or  fat  and  fuel.  The  hen  does  the  same 
thing,  and  proves  her  chemistry  by  packing  these  ele¬ 
ments  in  fair  proportions  into  her  egg  or  upon  her 
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bones.  The  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  is  to  mix  the 
food  so  that  the  hen  will  have  enough  of  each  sort 
of  food  without  wasting  either.  When  Mapes  talks 
of  a  “wide  ration”  he  means  a  mixture  containing  five 
parts  or  more  of  fat-making  food  to  one  of  protein  or 
muscle  makers.  A  “narrow”  ration  is  one  with  a 
smaller  proportion.  It  seems  necessary  to  repeat 
these  things  frequently.  We  agree  with  Mapes  that 
a  hen  beats  a  chemist  in  telling  what  food  she  should 
have  to  make  an  egg,  yet  a  man  can  cross-question  a 
hen  much  better  if  he  knows  the  facts. 

* 

Fob  three  years  past  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  talking 
boxed  apples  for  eastern  markets.  We  have  seen  the 
steady  stream  of  Pacific  coast  apples  pouring  into  this 
great  market  in  neat  boxes  which  are  taken  eagerly 
by  the  best  customers.  The  western  growers  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  market  for  these  small  packages,  and  we 
have  been  sorry  to  see  our  eastern  growers  so  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  For  a  time  we  talked  to  dull 
ears,  but  all  of  a  sudden,  this  year,  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  demand  for  information.  We  are  sending  empty 
California  boxes  to  growers  so  that  they  may  see  just 
what  the  market  demands.  These  boxes  will  be  used 
as  models,  with  such  changes  as  Yankee  ingenuity 
can  suggest.  The  apple  box  has  come  to  stay,  and  it 
is  high  time  the  eastern  grower  understood  that  the 
barrel  is  not  a  retail  package  for  the  city.  The  flat- 
dweller  in  the  city  has  no  room  for  a  barrel  in  his 
small  apartments,  but  he  can  handle  a  bushel  box. 
The  question  is — will  the  grower  pack  in  retail  pack¬ 
ages  or  sell  in  barrels  and  let  the  middleman  repack? 

* 

The  evaporators  mean  everything  to  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Thousands  of  barrels  of 
apples  must  go  to  the  driers  to  obtain  any  reasonable 
value.  The  evaporators  are  held  up  by  the  coal  strike. 
No  fuel,  no  fire.  This  will  mean  great  loss  to  the  fruit 
growers.  The  supply  of  dry  fruit  in  the  country  is 
small — the  per  cent  of  culls  in  the  orchard  large! 
Like  our  friend  whose  note  was  printed  last  week, 
these  fruit  growers  want  to  know  “what  screw  to  turn 
on”  in  order  to  settle  the  strike.  They  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  let  their  fruit  rot  while  miner  and  coal 
baron  starve  each  other  out.  They  got  up  a  strong 
petition  to  their  Congressman,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 
stating  their  needs  and  urging  him  to  use  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  The  farmers  in 
every  county  where  hard  coal  is  burned  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  this  example.  Few  Congressmen  own  coal  mines 
and  may  have  no  direct  influence  with  mine  owners, 
b  it  at  present  they  represent  the  best  bugle  through 
which  the  farmer  is  to  sound  his  note  of  protest.  Drop 
ink  on  them  and  it  will  reach  the  powers  than  can 
end  the  strike! 

* 

The  relations  between  the  reader  of  a  paper  and 
the  editor  or  publisher  should  be  confidential.  The 
reader  should  give  his  confidence  when  he  pays  his 
subscription  price.  The  editor  should  justify  that 
confidence.  The  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
when  a  paper  pretends  to  be  his  friend,  or  the  friend 
of  his  business,  it  will  faithfully  guard  his  interests. 
He  also  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his  paper  will  give 
him  the  truth.  He  frequently  lacks  time  or  opportu¬ 
nity  to  discover  the  truth  himself.  No  doubt  he  rea¬ 
sons  that  his  paper  has,  or  ought  to  have,  public 
facilities  for  finding  what  he  needs  to  know.  From 
the  standpoint  of  a  subscriber  these  are  common 
rights  which  the  editor  is  bound  to  satisfy  if  he  is  to 
carry  out  his  part  of  the  bargain.  The  truth  should 
be  made  public  while  it  is  timely— a  guide  to  action 
rather  than  a  record  of  it.  How  may  these  general 
statements  be  applied  to  a  farm  paper — published  as 
the  friend  and  champion  of  farmers?  What  forms 
of  truth  should  such  a  paper  seek  for  its  readers — 
what  do  they  most  need?  The  experiment  station  and 
agricultural  college  are  constantly  studying  what  we 
may  call  the  natural  enemies  of  agriculture.  Insert* 
pest,  plant  or  animal  disease,  unscientific  methods  of 
culture  or  fertilizing,  all  make  the  farmer’s  lot  hard¬ 
er  and  more  difficult.  The  reader  naturally  expects 
that  his  farm  paper  will  bring  these  scientific  truths 
nearer  to  him — simplifying  and  testing  and  adding 
the  discussion  of  practical  men.  "While  the  college 
and  station  may  justly  say  that  their  duty  to  the 
public  ends  with  this  class  of  work,  the  farm  paper  is 
not  restricted  in  its  functions.  There  are  other  truths 
besides  those  which  concern  the  direct  handling  of 
the  crop  which  the  reader  needs,  and  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  his  paper.  In  buying  or  selling,  or  in¬ 
vesting  his  savings,  the  farmer  often  needs  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he 
is  to  deal.  He  does  not  know  the  true  value  of  what 
is  offered  him,  and  how  is  he  to  know  except  through 
the  advice  of  some  trustworthy  friend  who  can  inves¬ 
tigate  and  render  a  fair  report?  The  dollar  to  be  in¬ 
vested  is  just  as  important  to  a  farmer  as  is  the  dollar 
to  be  made  on  the  farm.  It  is  the  peculiar  function 


of  the  farm  paper,  distinct  from  all  other  departments 
of  agricultural  education,  to  investigate  the  methods 
of  those  who  do  business  with  farmers.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
recognized  this  when  it  made  its  promise  of  “A  square 
deal”  with  advertisers,  and  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  it  will  endeavor  to  live  up  to  its  implied  and 
direct  agreement,  justly  and  without  fear. 

* 

The  need  of  making  accurate  statements  and  the 
danger  of  handling  storage  substances  are  both  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  experience: 

I  know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  farmer  either  read 
about  the  use  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  in  making 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  heard  the  same  described  at  insti- 
tues.  Apparently  he  was  a  man  who  either  thought  he 
knew  it  all,  or  thought  he  could  make  no  mistakes.  He 
went  to  the  local  druggist  and  instead  of  asking  for 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash  he  asked  for  cyanide  of  pot¬ 
ash,  assuming  that  both  were  the  same.  The  test  did 
not  work,  and  that  is  how  I  came  to  get  hold  of  the 
fact.  Of  course  you  know  that  yellow  prussiate  of  pot¬ 
ash  can  be  handled  with  very  little  danger  from  poison¬ 
ing,  while  it  is  dangerous  to  even  inhale  the  fumes  given 
off  by  cyanide  of  potash,  let  alone  handling  it. 

Think  of  the  risk  this  man  ran  in  handling  a  dead¬ 
ly  poison  without  knowing  what  it  was!  A  careless 
writer  may  twist  up  a  statement  so  that  the  reader  is 
sure  to  go  wrong  if  he  follows  the  advice  as  printed. 
The  most  accurate  scientific  man  may  be  unable  to 
make  himself  clear  because  he  does  not  realize  how 
little  his  readers  really  know  about  scientific  terms. 

* 

Still  another  letter  writing  scheme  has  been  start¬ 
ed.  This  time  you  are  asked  to  write  letters  to  friends 
advising  them  to  buy  shares  of  stock  in  a  new  oil 
company.  This  is  part  of  what  you  are  expected  to 
write: 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  does  not  occupy  me  but  a 
short  time,  about  an  hour  each  day,  and  the  remunera¬ 
tion  is  good  for  the  actual  labor  performed.  The  com¬ 
pany  have  fulfilled  their  agreement  with  me  to  the  letter 
and  I  will  recommend  them  to  you.  I  enclose  one  of 
their  circulars  and  advise  you  not  to  delay  one  moment 
but  start  at  once,  as  the  sooner  you  begin  the  sooner 
your  pay  commences,  and  the  longer  it  will  last.  There 
is  no  possible  chance  for  you  to  lose  a  cent,  for  they  will 
either  send  you  outfit  and  set  you  to  work  at  once,  or 
refund  you  every  penny  sent  them.  Trusting  you  will 
see  the  advantage  of  grasping  this  opportunity  at  once, 
believe  me,  I  am, 

Now  what  moral  right  have  you  to  send  letters  of 
this  sort  to  friends  who  have  confidence  in  your 
word?  The  company  mentioned  claims  to  have  con¬ 
trol  of  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  oil  fields. 
They  want  to  raise  money  for  drilling,  and  otter  their 
stock  at  $3  a  share.  You  are  to  send  them  the  $3  and 
they  promise  to  send  you  a  share  of  their  stock  and 
a  contract  to  work  for  them  at  $6  per  week.  This 
work  consists  of  writing  10  letters  each  day  to  your 
friends  urging  them  to  buy  the  stock  and  write  the 
letters.  There  are  several  reasons  why  no  honest 
person  should  go  into  such  a  scheme.  The  same  thing 
was  recently  tried  with  selling  fountain  pens.  The 
Government  authorities  stopped  it — thus  branding  the 
plan  as  illegal.  You  surely  do  not  want  to  be  mixed 
up  in  a  scheme  that  is  against  the  law.  Again,  what 
right  have  you  to  ask  your  friends  to  pay  money  for 
shares  which  you  know  nothing  about?  Does  any 
sane  man  believe  that  a  company  of  this  character 
can  live  in  the  heart  of  territory  controlled  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company?  You  may  say  that  in  this 
letter  you  do  not  really  aslc  your  friends  to  buy,  but 
you  do  worse,  for  a  suggestion  of  this  sort  is  often 
more  dangerous  than  downright  advice. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Thought  without  action  is  naught. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  printed  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers 
and,  in  a  way,  by  them. 

The  law  steps  in  and  says  you  shall  not  do  it— sell  it 
for  butter  when  it’s  lard  and  suet! 

There'll  be  some  special  punishment  to  vex  the  man 
who  clips  and  signs  his  clipping  “Ex.” 

What  is  the  temperature  of  your  do  point?  How  much 
warming  is  needed  to  get  you  to  do  something? 

Never  criticise  unless  you  can  suggest  a  cure.  Think 
of  tearing  character  apart  and  leaving  it  in  a  rough 
heap ! 

The  oleo  men  hoped  that  palm  oil  would  enable  them 
to  palm  off  their  mixture  as  butter..  Their  hopes  are 
blasted! 

Ordinarily  the  “blower”  carries  little  of  the  world's 
burden,  bui  when  attached  to  a  silage  cutter  the  blower 
carries  its  share. 

The  shipment  of  Georgia  peaches  to  Europe  was,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory.  Hale  will  ship  Connecticut 
peaches  abroad  in  September. 

The  apple  situation  is  such  that  the  grower  with  a 
crop  may  be  saucy— all  but  those  who  depend  on  evapora¬ 
tors.  The  coal  strike  hits  them  hard. 

A  western  New  York  reader  tells  of  his  team  of 
western  horses  that  will  not  eat  fruit  while  working  in 
an  orchard!  They  must  have  been  raised  in  a  section 
where  the  Ben  Davis  apple  is  grown!  Now  for  a  hen 
that  won’t  scratch  in  the  garden! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— E.  Liggett  is  under  arrest  at  Rawlins, 
Wyo.,  upon  the  charge  of  wholesale  sheep  stealing.  For 
some  time  past  sheep  in  large  numbers  have  been  stolen 
from  the  flocks  of  the  Pioneer  Sheep  Company,  near 
Encampment.  The  arrest  of  Liggett  was  caused  by  the 
sheepmen,  who  discovered  that  he  was  selling  sheep  in 
Rawlins  and  also  shipping  them  out  of  the  State.  It  is 
believed  a  gang  of  men  have  been  operating,  Liggett 
simply  being  the  receiver  of  the  stolen  sheep  in  Rawlins 

and  the  one  who  disposes  of  them . Brigadier- 

General  Gobin,  commanding  the  National  Guards  in  the 
anthracite  coal  fields,  issued  a  “shoot  to  kill  order,” 
August  30,  in  the  hope  of  “restoring  tranquility.”  More 
rioting  accurred  in  the  Panther  Creek  Valley,  and  the 
militia  were  stoned.  The  State  Legislative  Board  of  Rail¬ 
road  Employes  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Harrisburg,  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  endorsed  Pattison  for  Governor,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  urge  Governor  Stone  to  summon  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  act  on  the  coal  strike  situation.  At  Wilkes- 
barre  and  Hazleton  non-union  men  were  assaulted  Sep¬ 
tember  1-2.  The  soft  coal  mines  of  the  Pocahontas  Col¬ 
lieries  Co.,  at  Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  were  set  on  fire  by 
strikers  September  2,  and  there  was  a  serious  affray  be¬ 
tween  guards  and  strikers.  These  are  said  to  be  the 
largest  soft  coal  workings  in  the  world.  Some  anthra¬ 
cite  mines  at  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  resumed  work  September 
2,  but  main  conditions  of  the  strike  situation  remained 

unchanged . September  1  a  passenger  train  on 

the  Southern  Railroad,  near  Berry,  Ala.,  leaped  from 
the  track  and  rolled  down  an  embankment,  killing  21 
persons  and  injuring  89  others,  of  whom  29  are  consid¬ 
ered  fatally  hurt . A  prairie  fire  which  was 

started  by  the  stub  of  a  cigarette  carelessly  thrown  into 
dry  grass,  raged  for  12  hours  August  30  near  Marlow,  on 
the  Oklahoma  boundary,  destroying  everything  in  its 
path.  Farmers  and  stockmen,  more  than  a  hundred 
strong,  fought  the  flames,  which  when  night  came  were 
finally  stopped  by  counter  fires.  Hundreds  of  tons  of 
hay  and  several  fields  of  growing  corn  were  consumed. 

PHILIPPINES.— A  series  of  earthquakes  has  occurred 
on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  20  natives  being  killed.  The 
commissary  buildings  and  the  Moro  forts  were  badly 
damaged.  Brigadier-General  Sumner,  in  command  of 
the  American  troops  in  Mindanao,  telegraphs  that  a 
dozen  heavy  earthshocks  and  400  slight  tremors  were 
felt  at  Zamboang,  Mindanao.  The  earthquakes  began 
August  21.  The  damage  was  widespread,  but  few  fatali¬ 
ties  were 'reported.  No  reports,  however,  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  parts  of  the  island  where  it  is  feared  a  seri¬ 
ous  volcanic  eruption  has  occurred.  At  Camp  Vicars 
the  shocks  overturned  a  cannon  and  rolled  heavy  am¬ 
munition  boxes  about.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were  unable 
to  stand  on  their  feet  during  the  heaviest  shocks.  .  .  . 
The  War  Department  is  still  receiving  reports  of  the 
devastating  effects  of  the  cholera  epidemic  that  is  raging 
in  the  Philippines.  Although  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  archipelago  and  the 
physicians  attached  to  the  Civil  Commission  have  been 
doing  their  utmost  to  stop  the  ravages  they  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  even  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  now  it  is  believed  only  the  typhoon  season  will 
bring  relief. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. — Rev.  S.  E.  Bishop,  one  of  the 
oldest  American  settlers  in  Honolulu,  gives  a  pitiful  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fate  of  thousands  of  Porto  Ricans  who 
were  shipped  to  Hawaii  in  the  last  year  or  two  to  supply 
labor  on  sugar  plantations.  The  Porto  Ricans  are  said 
to  be  extremely  sick  of  the  islands  and  anxious  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  old  home.  They  complain  of  ill  treatment 
by  the  overseers  of  the  plantations  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  made  to  labor.  The  coolie  system, 
which  applies  to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  is  a  hardship 
to  the  Porto  Ricans,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  stam¬ 
ina  enough  to  demand  respect  and  fair  treatment.  They 
claim  that  the  privacy  of  their  homes  on  the  plantations 
is  not  regarded.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  separation 
of  families,  made  necessary  by  illness,  continues;  wives 
and  husbands  have  not  been  able  to  find  each  other,  and 
so  great  misery  and  distress  has  followed.  The  Hawaiian 
authorities  state  that  the  criminal  element  among  the 
Porto  Ricans  was  large.  Many  of  them  have  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  hard  labor  for  vagrancy.  The  charge  has  been 
made  by  the  Porto  Ricans  that  the  Hawaiian  courts  are 
in  league  with  the  plantation  owners,  and  that  cruel 
sentences  have  been  visited  upon  them  on  that  account. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  epidemic  of  cholera 
is  reaching  alarming  proportions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific,  the  outbreak  extending  farther  and  having  more 
victims.  It  extends  from  the  Island  of  Java  to  Japan, 
and  almost  every  city  on  the  coast  and  many  in  the  in¬ 
terior  are  affected.  The  disease,  too,  is  being  contracted 
by  Europeans.  In  Hong  Kong,  from  the  first  of  the  out¬ 
break  to  August  6,  there  had  been  523  cases,  six  of  the 
patients  being  Europeans,  and  511  deaths,  of  whom  four 
were  Europeans.  In  Tien  Tsin  the  last  report  placed  the 
number  of  cases  for  the  year  at  1,049  and  764  deaths 
within  the  city  walls,  and  1,015  cases  and  593  deaths  out¬ 
side  the  city  walls.  In  other  places  in  China  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  cases  and  deaths  is  just  as  great.  A  dispatch 
says  hundreds  have  died  in  Java . Another  ter¬ 

rible  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee,  Martinique,  occurred  the 
last  week  in  August.  The  village  of  Morne  Rouge,  near 
the  section  previously  devastated,  was  totally  destroyed, 
and  Carbet,  a  village  on  the  coast,  was  swept  by  a  tidal 
wave.  About  1,000  lives  are  reported  lost. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— President  C.  W.  Garfield,  of 
the  Michigan  Forestry  Commission,  presided  over  the 
opening  session  of  the  convention  of  the  American  For¬ 
estry  Association  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  August  27.  State 
Auditor  General  Perry  F.  Powers  gave  an  address  of 
welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by  Professor  Burton 
E.  Livingstone,  of  Chicago  University.  But  one  paper 
was  read  at  the  first  session.  It  was  on  “The  Climate 
of  the  White  Pine  Belt,”  by  Professor  A.  J.  Henry,  of 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  An  extensive  general 
discussion  followed,  led  by  Director  Schneider,  of  the 


Michigan  Weather  Bureau.  The  trend  of  the  arguments 
was  that  the  cutting  off  of  Michigan  pine  had  not  so 
affected  the  climate  in  the  State  as  to  interfere  with 
reproduction. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  met  in  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  August  19-22.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  was  selected  as  the  next  meeting  place.  John 
Burton,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  reelect¬ 
ed  as  president;  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  treasurer, 
and  W.  J.  Stewart,  Boston,  secretary,  were  also  contin¬ 
ued  in  office. 

The  initial  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Arboriculture 
was  issued  September  1  by  John  P.  Brown,  Connersville, 
Ind.  It  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the  economic  planting 
of  timber,  and  the  management  and  care  of  forests. 

A  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Central  Five  States 
Milk  Producers’  Association  was  held  at  Binghamton, 

N.  Y.,  August  28.  Delegates  were  present  from  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  Erie,  Lehigh,  Ontario 
and  Western,  Black  River  and  the  Ulster  and  Delaware 
Route  Unions.  It  was  decided  that  the  committee  for 
the  consideration  of  the  cooperative  creameries  should 
meet  and  present  to  the  session  a  date  for  a  general 
meeting  of  the  delegates  from  these  creameries.  The 
principal  officers  were  reelected  and  are:  Ira  L.  Snell, 
Kirkwood,  president;  H.  J.  Coon,  Little  York,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  Grange  picnic  at  Williams  Grove,  Pa.,  August  28, 
was  attended  by  50,000  persons. 

President  Geoi-ge  L.  Flanders  of  the  National  Farm¬ 
ers’  Congress,  the  next  annual  meeting  of  which  will 
be  held  in  Macon,  Ga.,  October  7  to  11,  is  preparing  the 
programme  for  the  event.  President  Roosevelt,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers,  as  will  Governor 
Allen  D.  Candler,  of  Georgia.  Among  the  other  speakers 
and  their  topics  are:  “The  Interoceanic  Canal,”  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hoke  Smith;  "National  Irriga¬ 
tion  in  the  West,”  affirmative,  C.  M.  Heintz,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.;  negative,  Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
“Reciprocity,”  John  K.  Campbell,  Michigan;  “Forest  and 
Reforestation,”  Dairy  Commissioner  N.  M.  Wentaker, 
of  Massachusetts;  “Bird’s-eye  View  of  the  Cereal  Fields 
of  the  World,”  Statistician  John  Hyde,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  “Postal  Reforms  Particu¬ 
larly  Affecting  the  Farmer,”  L.  H.  Wilber,  Nashua, 
Iowa;  “The  Relations  of  the  Dairy  Industry  to  Agricul¬ 
tural  Products  of  the  South,”  W.  D.  Hoard,  Ft.  Atkinson, 
Wis.;  “The  Farm  Products  in  the  Markets  of  the  World,” 

O.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics;  “How  Can  We  Best  Build  Up  Our  Merchant 
Marine?”  F.  B.  Thurber,  of  New  York  City,  favoring 
subsidy  and  Oliver  Wilson,  of  Illinois,  opposing  it. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  held  at  Champaign,  Ill.,  December  17-19. 
Liberal  premiums  are  offered,  which  are  practically  the 
same  as  the  list  printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  1901,  except  for  experiment  stations,  the  pre¬ 
miums  for  which  have  been  increased.  Revised  premium 
lists  will  be  issued  later.  To  secure  a  complete  display, 
it  is  important  that  selections  of  choice  fruit  be  made 
in  season,  before  it  becomes  too  mature,  and  that  the 
earlier  varieties,  especially,  be  carefully  stored  until  the 
time  for  exhibition.  The  Twin  City  Ice  and  Cold  Storage 
Co.,  Champaign,  Ill.,  will  receive  at  depot,  stox-e  until 
time  of  the  exhibit  and  deliver  at  the  Horticultural 
Building,  fruit  intended  for  exhibition,  for  60  cents  per 
package.  Fruit  for  storage  should  be  carefully  wrapped 
and  packed,  and  addressed  as  above,  with  the  shipper’s 
name  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  of  package  and  the 
ti'ansportation  charges  prepaid.  Notify  the  company  at 
time  of  shipment. _ 


BLOWER  OR  CARRIER  FOR  SILAGE. 

A  blower,  for  green  silage,  will  take  a  great  deal  more 
power  than  a  carrier  and  should  the  main  belt  slip, 
slowing  down  the  motion  of  the  blower,  there  is  a  clog¬ 
ging  of  it.  For  this  reason  we  are  not  putting  out 
blowers,  believing  it  is  to  the  farmers’  interest  to  use 
cai-riers.  appleton  mfg.  co. 

Batavia,  Ill. 

Blowers  are  coming  more  and  more  into  favor  and,  in 
fact,  this  year  two-thirds  of  our  inquiries  ai'e  for  blower 
machines.  Where  the  blower  is  independent  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  it  will  requii’e  at  least  one-half  more  power  to 
operate  machine  than  is  required  by  same  machine  and 
connection  with  rattle-belt  carrier,  or  elevating  to  the 
same  height.  However,  when  the  blower  and  cutter  are 
combined,  and  not  independent,  the  power  required  to 
operate  the  blower  is  not  any  more  than  is  required  for 
the  same  size  machine  elevating  to  the  same  height  with 
a  rattle-belt  carrier.  J.  k.  wilder  &  sons. 

Monroe,  Mich. 

According  to  our  experience  of  this  and  last  season  10 
silage  cutters  with  blowers  are  sold  for  every  one  with 
chain  carriers.  For  the  time  being  at  least  blowers  are 
in  great  demand,  and  we  believe  this  style  of  machine 
has  come  to  stay.  It  is  true  that  machines  with  chain 
carriers  can  be  operated  with  less  power,  for  the  reason 
that  they  can  be  run  successfully  at  a  slower  speed,  but 
the  quantity  handled  within  a  given  time  is  not  for  that 
reason  as  great.  In  other  words,  the  cutters  with  chain 
carriers  can  be  successfully  operated  at  slow  speed, 
while  with  the  blower  attachment  a  high  minimum  speed 
is  necessary.  We  speak  of  coui-se  of  our  experience 
with  our  own  machine.  Our  blower  is  very  simple  in 
construction,  having  but  little  extra  mechanism,  and 
therefore  no  parts  to  wear  or  get  out  of  order.  Chain 
carriers  after  two  or  three  years’  use  begin  to  give 
trouble.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  carriers  are 
very  long.  After  a  certain  amount  of  wear  the  chain 
weakens  and  is  liable  to  break.  It  also  lengthens  and  has 
a  tendency  to  climb  sprockets.  The  pipe  on  the  blower 
machines  can  be  set  up  and  taken  down  very  much 
quicker.  This  is  much  appreciated  where  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  silos  to  be  filled.  Where  lengths  of  carriers  are  in¬ 
volved  the  price  of  the  blower  machine  is  also  less.  The 
single  objection  of  requiring  more  power  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  against  a  good  blower. 

Racine  Junction,  Wi».  belle  citt  mfg.  co. 


It  is  our  belief  that  pneumatic  silage  cutters  are  rapid¬ 
ly  displacing  carriers,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  very 
many  failures  have  been  placed  on  the  market.  We  have 
not  found  that  a  properly  constructed  blower  takes  any 
more  power  than  a  carrier  machine,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  work  done.  We  are  putting  on  the  market 
machines  that  can  be  run  with  engines  from  6  to 
12  horse  power.  This  year  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  the  large  machine  entirely,  and  have  found  ready 
sale  for  all  we  could  build.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  the  blower  is  the  favorite  machine  for  silo  filling, 
on  account  of  the  saving  of  time  and  material.  There 
is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against  blow- 
ers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  several  very  poor  attempts 
have  been  made  to  “toggle”  up  existing  patterns,  for 
which  some  farmers  have  paid  heavily  in  loss  of  time, 
etc.,  when  time  was  a  great  consideration. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.  the  Warsaw -Wilkinson  co. 

To  a  certain  extent  blowers  are  taking  the  place  of 
carriers.  This  is  mostly  where  large  engines  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  operators,  because  it  requires  about  three 
times  as  much  power  to  run  a  blower  as  a  carrier.  The 
advantages  of  the  blower  are  that  it  prevents  the  pieces 
of  leaves  and  other  dry  parts  of  the  corn  being  blown 
away  when  the  silo  is  being  filled  in  a  wind,  and  also 
when  the  silage  drops  from  the  end  of  the  blower  into 
the  silo  it  is  scattered  over  the  entire  surface.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  tremendous 
amount  of  power  is  required  to  produce  a  draught  of  air 
strong  enough  to  lift  ears  of  corn.  The  leaves  and 
stalks  could  be  blown  up  very  easily,  but  the  chunks  of 
ears  are  very  heavy,  and  prevent  the  widespread  use  of 
blowers.  After  wide  experience  at  least  one  prominent 
manufacturer  states  that  he  will  discontinue  manufac¬ 
turing  them.  A  covered  carrier  is  as  cleanly  as  the 
blower,  and  there  is  certainly  a  tremendous  saving  in 
the  expense  of  operating  it.  We  have  watched  several 
blowers,  but  do  not  believe  they  are  the  thing  for  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  use,  and  know  that  a  cutter  with  carrier 
attachment  will  do  25  per  cent  more  work  than  the  same 
cutter  with  blower  attachments  when  operated  by  suf¬ 
ficient  power  to  run  the  latter.  the  harder  mfg.  co. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  _ 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Hay  is  a  light  crop;  wheat  was  thin  on  the  ground 
but  well  filled;  oats  good.  Potatoes  i-otted  badly;  some 
fields,  though  on  high  dry  light  soil,  have  nearly  all 
rotted  owing  to  heavy  rains.  The  rot  is  worse  than  for 
many  years;  very  much  worse  than  last  year,  although 
1901  was  unusually  wet  in  July  and  August.  Apples  are 
irregular,  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  a  full  crop; 
peaches  scarce.  Plums  all  rotted.  w.  h.  w. 

Newtown,  Pa. 

Our  potato  crop  in  this  section  is  very  good  this  sea¬ 
son,  yield  running  quite  large  and  quality  unusually 
good.  Prices  at  present  are  extremely  low,  but  from 
present  indications  would  judge  that  within  a  few  weeks’ 
time,  when  some  of  the  early  potatoes  are  out  of  the 
road,  we  shall  see  better  prices.  The  late  crops  in  all 
probability  will  sell  here  at  an  average  price  of  about 
25  to  30  cents  per  bushel.  w.  H.  m’shane. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


NO  ASPARAGUS  RUST. — At  this  date,  September  3, 
the  rust  has  not  appeared,  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
the  past  four  years.  e.  b. 

Middletown,  N.  J. 

ORLEANS  CO.  APPLE  PRICES.— The  following  state¬ 
ment  from  the  Orleans  (N.  Y.)  Republican  is  sent  by  a 
l’eader  as  reliable:  “S.  W.  Smith  has  an  estimated  crop  in 
all  his  orchards  of  about  6,000  barrels  and  Wm.  A.  Lafler 
has  3,000  barrels;  sold  for  $4,000.  Albert  Wood  &  Son 
call  their  crop  4,000  barrels  and  have  sold  for  $7,000;  H. 
D.  Williams  has  sold  his  orchard  near  Childs  for  $1,450 
and  E.  A.  Rowley  has  sold  his  crop  of  1,800  barrels  for 
$2.25  per  barrel  for  everything,  he  to  pick  and  draw  and 
buyer  to  pack.  Cortland  Chester  has  disposed  of  his 
fruit  for  $3,200  and  Mrs.  Julia  Warren  has  sold  her  crop 
of  1,800  barrels  for  $2,500.  J.  S.  Williams,  $1,800;  Robert 
Cooper,  $2,300;  Mr.  Petty,  $2,000;  Nelson  Bentley,  $2,000; 
Fred  Tanner,  $2,000;  B.  L.  Perkins,  $2,500;  Albert  Love¬ 
land,  $1,800;  W.  Mathes,  $4,000;  S.  N.  Tanner  by  the 
barrel  (estimated  at  $3,500).  About  all  the  sales  made  so 
far  provide  that  the  buyer  shall  pick  and  pack  the  fruit, 
the  gi-ower  simply  being  required  to  draw  the  barreled 
stock  for  shipment.” 

WESTERN  MICHIGAN  FRUIT.— The  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  fruit  market  now  presents  a  lively  and  inter¬ 
esting  study.  The  peach,  plum  and  pear  crop  is  being 
harvested,  and  from  8,000  to  10,000  bushels  of  fruit  are 
sold  daily.  Ci’awford  and  Barnard  predominate  in 
peaches  with  prices  for  former  (fancy)  $1  to  $1.25;  Bar¬ 
nard,  65  cents.  Next  week  will  see  the  Elbertas  and 
other  kindred  types  to  the  Crawford  on  the  market. 
Plums  sell  for  90  cents  to  $1.10;  pears,  75  cents.  The  crop 
of  peaches  is  fully  100  per  cent;  plums,  80  per  cent,  many 
rotting;  pears,  50  per  cent.  The  apple  yield  will  be  only 
about  70  per  cent.  The  early  varieties  such  as  Red  As- 
trachan  and  Duchess  sold  for  75  cents  with  a  brisk  sale. 
This  is  the  largest  centralized  fruit  market  in  the  United 
States,  and  buyers  are  here  now  from  points  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  New  York,  and 
competition  is  lively.  Kent  (and  Ottawa  County  adjoin¬ 
ing)  has  really  the  only  large  crop  in  the  State,  outside 
of  Oceana  farther  north.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  fruit  belt  in  the  State.  The  weather  has  been 
very  unfavorable  for  fruit  during  the  past  three  weeks— 
too  dry,  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  cool  nights  have  been 
good  for  shipping  purposes.  Very  little  fruit  has  rotted. 
The  corn  crop  is  very  light,  not  one-half  a  crop— much 
complaint  of  late  is  that  ears  are  not  filling.  The  crop 
of  early  potatoes  was  very  satisfactory,  but  not  so 
many  acres  are  planted;  the  yield  was  only  enough  for 
local  demand.  Prices  have  been  40  cents;  now  50  cents. 
The  yield  of  late  potatoes  will  not  be  over  60  per  cent; 
too  dry:  acres  not  yet  in  bloom.  Prices  will  rule  high 
undoubtedly.  q. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

ONCE  IN  A  WHILE. 

Once  in  a  while  the  sun  shines  out, 

And  the  arching  skies  are  a  perfect  blue; 
Once  in  a  while  ’mid  clouds  of  doubt 
Hope’s  brightest  stars  coming  peeping 
through. 

Our  paths  lead  down  by  the  meadows  fair, 
Where  the  sweetest  blossoms  nod  and 
smile, 

And  we  lay  aside  our  cross  of  care 
Once  in  a  while. 

Once  in  a  while  within  our  own 
We  clasp  the  hand  of  a  steadfast  friend; 
Once  in  a  while  we  hear  a  tone 
Of  love  with  the  heart’s  own  voice  to 
blend; 

And  the  dearest  of  all  our  dreams  come 
true, 

And  on  life’s  way  Is  a  golden  mile, 

Each  thirsting  flower  is  kissed  with  dew 
Once  in  a  while. 

Once  in  a  while  in  the  desert  sand 
We  find  a  spot  of  the  fairest  green; 
Once  in  a  while  from  where  we  stand 
The  hills  of  paradise  are  seen; 

And  a  perfect  joy  in  our  hearts  we  hold, 
A  joy  that  the  world  cannot  defile; 

We  trade  earth’s  dross  for  the  purest  gold 
Once  in  a  while. 

—Nixon  Waterman  in  Boston  Beacon. 

* 

In  canning  and  preserving,  be  sure 
that  all  extra  syrup  left  from  filling  cans 
is  carefully  bottled  and  put  away.  Not 
only  are  such  syrups  useful  in  making 
agreeable  drinks,  but  they  also  form  the 
foundation  for  delicious  sherbets,  which 
are  the  least  expensive  of  frozen  des¬ 
serts. 

We  always  advise  the  use  of  safety 
matches  striking  only  on  the  box.  It  is 
true  that  a  smoker  who  fills  his  vest 
pocket  with  such  matches  thinks  unkind 
things  when  he  finds  himself  and  his 
tobacco  several  miles  away  from  a 
matchbox  whereon  to  strike  a  light,  but 
for  all  household  purposes  there  is  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  in  the  safety  match,  and 
there  is  comfort  in  knowing  that  either 
children  or  careless  adults  cannot  mis¬ 
use  them.  We  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  actual  foundation  for  the 
household  superstition  that  rats  carry 
scattered  matches  away,  and  thus  prove 
incendiaries,  but  the  safety  matches  pre¬ 
vent  any  risk  from  such  causes. 

• 

Wf.  recently  received,  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Trinidad,  British  West 
Indies,  a  tropical  delicacy  new  to  us, 
nutmeg  jelly.  As  those  familiar  with 
spices  know,  the  nutmeg  is  encased  in 
an  outer  fruit-like'  covering,  within 
which,  wrapped  around  the  nut  itself, 
is  the  fringy  material  which,  dried  to  a 
rich  golden  brown,  we  use  as  mace. 
Ordinarily  the  outer  pulp  is  allowed  to 
decay  from  the  inner  spices,  this  being 
hastened,  we  believe,  by  the  use  of  lime. 
Our  correspondent,  Mrs.  Hart,  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  use  of  this  outer  fruit 
in  jelly-making,  and  the  result  is  a  deli¬ 
cious  product  of  unique  flavor.  It  has 
the  clear  reddish-gold  tint  of  crab-apple 
jelly,  nor  one  more  marked  by  the  indi- 
ed  sweetness  with  a  sprightly  spiciness. 
We  have  never  tasted  a  more  delicious 
jelly,  nor  one  more  markea  by  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  its  flavor.  We  have  always 
held  guava  jelly  in  great  esteem,  but  we 
are  willing  to  give  a  much  higher  place 
to  the  nutmeg  jelly.  The  same  corre¬ 
spondent  sends  us  samples  of  her  mango 
chutney,  an  East  Indian  sauce  highly 
esteemed  by  our  English  friends.  Bike 
most  Indian  sauces,  its  flavor  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  a  tropical  climate,  for  it  is  in¬ 
tensely  hot,  and  not  to  be  used  reckless¬ 
ly,  but  the  combination  of  flavor  gives 
a  desirable  piquancy  in  cooking,  and 
used  as  a  catsup  it  is  free  from  the 
harshness  of  tabasco  sauce,  which  gives 
merely  the  crude  heat  of  bird’s-eye 
peppers,  and  nothing  more. 


Old-fashioned  appie  turnover  is  now 
in  season.  This  is  rather  different  in 
construction  from  the  little  triangular 
puffs  sold  as  turnovers  by  the  bakers. 
Peel  and  slice  tart  apples  to  fill  a  flat 
earthen  pie  plate;  if  deficient  in  juice 
moisten  a  little.  Cover  the  apples  with 
a  rich  pie  crust,  no  under  crust  being 
used.  Bake  in  a  steady  oven  until  the 
apples  are  well  cooked;  then  lift  off  the 
crust  without  breaking  and  put  it  on 


4-191  Plain  Shirt  waist, 

32  to  41  bust. 

another  plate,  outer  side  down;  mash 
the  apple  to  a  smooth  pulp,  flavoring 
with  sugar  and  spice,  spread  over  the 
crust  and  serve.  The  addition  of  cream 
is,  of  course,  desirable;  if  the  apples  are 
rather  dry  a  little  butter  may  be  stirred 
into  the  fruit  Late  in  the  Winter,  when 
apples  are  losing  their  flavor,  they  are 
much  better  cooked  in  this  way  than 
made  into  an  ordinary  pie,  and  there  is 
no  soggy,  doughy  under  crust. 

i  * 

A  little  bed  of  parsley  is  not  as  com¬ 
mon  as  it  should  be  in  country  gardens; 
if  it  is  lacking  this  year,  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  to  plan  a  sowing  for  next 
season.  It  must  be  remembered,  lest 
discouragement  result,  that  parsley  re¬ 
quires  plenty  of  time  to  germinate;  four 
weeks  being  an  ordinary  period  before 
the  little  seedlings  show,  and  it  may 
even  be  six  weeks  before  the  leisurely 
parsley  makes  up  its  mind  to  appear 
above  ground.  A  strip  of  carpet  laid 
over  the  place  where  the  seed  is  sown 
until  it  begins  to  sprout  conserves  mois¬ 
ture,  and  encourages  germination.  We 
soak  the  seed  a  few  hours  before  sow- 
irfg.  In  the  Fall  we  lift  a  clump  of  pars¬ 
ley  with  a  spade,  so  as  not  to  creak 
the  earth  around  the  roots,  and  place  it 
in  a  box,  which  stands  in  any  reasonably 
light  place  where  it  will  not  freeze  hard, 
and  thus  supplies  a  Winter  garnish  and 
flavoring.  Thyme  is  always  dried  for 
Winter  use,  but  dried  parsley  gives  lit¬ 
tle  of  its  characteristic  flavor.  Thyme 
is  a  hardy  perennial  easily  established 
in  the  garden,  and  the  variety  with  gol¬ 
den  variegation  makes  a  very  pretty 
edging  for  a  flower  border,  while  its 
spicy  fragrance,  especially  when  the  lit¬ 
tle  lavender-blue  flowers  are  open, 
makes  it  a  delight 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  simple  waist  with  a  round  open  col¬ 
lar  and  either  elbow  or  long  sleeves  will 
be  a  comfort  for  house  wear,  and  is  also 
a  prevailing  style  this  season.  The 
waist  figured  is  simply  cut  with  fronts 
and  back  only  and  is  fitted  by  means  of 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  The 
back  is  gathered  at  the  waist  line  where 
it  is  stayed  with  a  band,  but  the  fronts 
can  be  gathered  or  left  free  to  be  adjust¬ 
ed  to  the  figure  as  preferred.  The 
sleeves  are  one  seamed  and  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  elbows  with  roll-over  flare 
cuffs,  or  at  the  wrists  with  narrow  cuffs 
buttoned  over  into  place.  The  neck  is 
cut  away  to  form  a  Y  and  is  finished 


with  a  roll-over  collar  seamed  to  the 
edge.  To  cut  this  waist  in  the  medium- 
size  3 Vi  yards  of  material  27  inches 
wide,  2%  yards  32  inches  wide  or  two 
yards  44  inches  will  be  required.  The 
pattern  No.  4191  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  habit  back  is  again  in  style,  and 
makes  a  desirable  walking  skirt.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores  that  are  snug 
about  the  hips  and  flare  freely  about  the 
feet.  In  the  case  of  the  original  the 
closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  left 
front  seam,  so  doing  away  with  all  the 
annoyance  often  attendant  upon  a 
placket  at  the  back,  but  when  preferred 
the  opening  can  be  made  at  the  center 
back  seam  and  closed  invisibly,  or  by 
means  of  buttons  and  buttonholes  ex¬ 
tended  for  the  entire  length  of  the  skirt. 
The  upper  edge  can  be  finished  with  the 
belt  or  with  either  a  narrow  facing  or 
binding.  To  cut  this  skirt  in  the 
medium  size  5%  yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide,  5 %  yards  32  inches  wide, 
4%  yards  44  inches  wide  or  three  yards 
52  inches  wide  will  be  required.  The 
pattern  No.  4190  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22, 
24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Gooseberry  Vinegar. — Some  time 
since  an  inquirer  asked  for  a  recipe  for 
making  gooseberry  vinegar.  The  fol¬ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 
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The  American  Wringer  Co.’s 

HORSE-SHOE  BRAND 

ROYAL 


WRINGER 

WARRANTED  5  YEARS 

Are  the  best  Wringers  made.  The  rolls  are  of 
the  finest  quality  Para  Rubber,  which  last 
long,  wring  dry  and  save  the  clothes  and 
buttons.  They  have  the  Patent  Guide  Board 
which  spreads  the  clothes  and  toeach  Wringer 
is  attached  the  Horse-Shoe  Warranty  Card. 
Sold  Everywhere 

THE  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO. 
99  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


lowing  has  given  excellent  satisfaction: 
Boil  one  gallon  of  water;  when  cold  add 
three  quarts  of  ripe  gooseberrries, 
mashed.  Allow  it  to  stand  for  four  days, 
stirring  every  day.  On  the  fourth  day 
strain  through  a  sieve  to  remove  the 
seeds,  then  barrel.  To  each  gallon  of 
the  liquid  add  1 V2  pound  sugar,  and  one- 
eighth  cake  of  compressed  yeast.  We 


4190  Five  Gored  Walking  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


used  to  use  barm  (the  foam  from  fer¬ 
menting  beer)  which  was  the  ordinary 
form  of  yeast  years  ago  in  communities 
where  home  brewing  was  practiced.  Stir 
every  day  until  the  vinegar  has  done 
fermenting,  then  close  the  barrel.  Green 
or  amber  gooseberries  are  best.  This 
is  a  very  superior  vinegar.  I  have 
not  made  vinegar  from  rhubarb,  but  if 
I  did  I  should  follow  the  same  process. 
I  have  made  excellent  vinegar  from 
green  grapes,  using  one  quart  of  green 
grapes  to  three  quarts  of  water,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then  strain¬ 
ing  through  a  canvas  bag.  One  pound 
of  brown  sugar  (but  no  yeast)  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  each  gallon,  and  it  was  then 
put  to  ferment  in  a  cask  with  open 

bung.  OLD-COUNTRY  HOUSEKEEPER. 


TRY  THEM  30  DAYS, 

at  the  end  of  that  time  ship  them  back  to  us 
and  nothing  to  pay  if  you  don’t  find  in  our 

SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES 

the  best  bargain  you  can  get  anywiiere.  There 
is  no  more  advantageous  way  for  you  to  buy 
anything.  You  take  no  chances.  And  we — well, 
we  know  what  these  vehicles  are,  what  is  in 
them,  and  whether  you  are  likely  to  buy.  We 
make  them  ourselves  from  the  raw  materials. 
Split  Hickory  is  split  hickory,  and  not  sawed. 
That  means  the  best  wood  in  them  possible  to 
get.  Everything  else  is  of  the  .f^jepSRji 
same  order  of  excellence.  \ 

Write  for  our  free  catalog.  It 
gives  the  free  trial  plan  of  selling  _||L 
and  describes  everything.  \ 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  SIFO.  CO., 

Station  39,  Cincinnati,  O.  V\-:/  J  VA;-  ' / 
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Follow 
the 
Keystone 


When  you  buy  a  watch,  first  select  the  works  and 
then  tell  the  jeweler  you  want  a  Jas.  Boss  Stiff¬ 
ened  Gold  Case.  To  protect  yourself  from  decep¬ 
tion  be  guided  by  the  Keystone  trade-mark  which 
you  will  find  in  every 

JAS.  BOSS 
Watch  Case 

Better  than  an  all-gold  case  because  stronger; 
cheaper  because  no  gold  is  wasted.  The  Jas.  Boss  /W 
Case  is  guaranteed  for  25  years.  Won’t  wear  thin.  / 
Send  for  book. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company,  Philadelphia. 
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Detail  in  Pie-Making. 

“Why  do  you  do  that?  I  never  saw 
anyone  put  Hour  in  the  bottom  of  a  pie 
before,”  exclaimed  my  neighbor  who 
had  just  “dropped  in”  in  the  morning, 
and  whom,  perforce,  I  was  entertaining 
in  the  kitchen. 

It  was  my  turn  to  exclaim.  “Indeed, 
why  1  supposed  everyone  did  it;  Mother 
always  did!”  I  said  blankly. 

“Did  she?  Well  then,  it  must  be  right, 
for  your  mother’s  pies  were  nearer  per¬ 
fection,  both  as  to  taste  and  appearance 
than  any  I  ever  saw.  And  did  she  al¬ 
ways  rub  the  sugar  and  flour  together 
like  that?” 

“Yes,  she  said  it  prevented  the  form¬ 
ing  of  doughy  lumps  that  are  inevitable 
when  flour  is  sprinkled  over  the  top, 
and  made  a  smooth  jelly  of  the  fruit 
juice.” 

“It  sounds  all  right.  What  are  you 
doing  now — putting  butter  in  it?” 

“Mother  did,”  I  answered  simply.  We 
both  laughed. 

“Well,  I  am  an  older  housekeeper  than 
you,  but  I  confess  I’ve  learned  several 
things  while  watching  you  make  that 
pie,”  she  said  as  she  watched  it  taken 
from  the  oven,  bubbly,  brown  and  flaky 
as  to  crust,  savory  as  to  smell. 

And  that,  together  with  an  atrocious 
piece  of  pie  lately  served  me  by  an  oth¬ 
erwise  good  cook,  set  me  to  thinking 
that  it  is  the  little  touches  that  make  or 
mar  a  pie,  and  that  a  good  crust,  while 
important,  will  not  make  a  perfect  pie 
without  the  observance  of  detail  in  con¬ 
struction. 

To  begin  with,  Mother’s  crust,  while 
not  extravagant,  was  rich  enough  and 
suits  very  .well  the  average  purse  and 
palate.  For  one  pie  she  used  a  large 
coffeecupful  of  flour,  sifted  with  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  each  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  salt.  Into  this  she  rubbed  a 
half  cupful  of  lard  and  a  quarter  cupful 
of  butter  (or  all  cottolene)  with  just 
enough  ice  water  to  mix  it.  The  dough 
was  lightly  handled  and  rolled  out 
quickly. 

Her  formula  for  an  apple  pie  was 
something  like  this:  The  under  crust 
was  first  brushed  over  lightly  with  white 
of  an  egg  and  allowed  to  stand  while 
the  rest  of  the  work  went  on;  this  to 
keep  the  juices  from  soaking  into  the 
crust  before  baking.  Next  a  half  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar  was  put  in,  along  with  a 
half  to  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  juiciness  of  the 
apples,  and  a  generous  pinch  of  cinna¬ 
mon  or  allspice  according  to  choice. 
These  were  rubbed  smoothly  together 
to  insure  a  jelly-like  consistency  of  the 
finished  pie,  without  the  unpalatable 
doughy  lumps.  The  fruit  is  then  added, 
the  remainder  of  the  sugar  poured  over 
(a  cupful  in  all  for  very  sour  apples), 
the  top  dotted  thickly  with  butter,  and 
unless  the  apples  are  very  juicy  a  des¬ 
sert  spoonful  of  water  added.  The  edge 
of  the  under  crust  is  now  moistened  with 
water,  the  top  applied  and  the  two 
pinched  neatly  together;  the  whole 
brushed  over  with  rich  milk  to  insure 
an  even  golden-brownness,  and  a  tiny 
funnel  made  of  writing  paper  twisted 
and  pinned  into  shape  inserted  in  the 
air  hole  cut  in  the  top.  These  details 
observed  you  may  now  put  your  pie  into 
the  oven  with  a  certainty  that  it  will 
come  out  a  thing  of  beauty,  with  none 
of  its  savory  juices  burning  to  a  crisp 
in  the  bottom  of  the  oven. 

For  very  young  apples,  however,  she 
always  used  instead  of  tbre  water,  a  gen¬ 
erous  tablespoonful  of  spiced  vinegar 
(left  over  from  any  spiced  sweet  pickle) 
with  a  little  more  flour.  This  lent  the 
flavor  and  juiciness  that  young  apples 
invariably  lack.  Or  if  apples  had  been 
kept  some  time  and  were  shriveled  and 
insipid,  she  found  the  same  treatment 
a  vast  improvement.  Lacking  the  spiced 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 
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vinegar  she  sometimes  used  lemon  juice 
with  an  additional  sprinkling  of  sugar 
and  spices.  Other  fruit  pies  were  made 
in  a  similar  manner,  always  taking  into 
consideration  the  qualities  of  the  fruit 
as  to  acidity  and  juiciness.  For  canned 
fruits  already  sweetened,  such  as 
huckleberries,  elderberries  and  the  like, 
which  were  very  juicy  and  required  no 
extra  sweetening,  she  usually  rubbed 
the  flour  (in  same  proportion  of  a 
spoonful  to  a  pie)  in  a  bit  of  the  juice, 
and  added  it  with  whatever  spices  were 
necessary  to  the  rest  of  the  fruit,  and 
set  it  over  the  fire  until  the  flour  was 
cooked,  adding  a  little  butter.  When 
cold  the  mixture  was  filled  into  the  pre¬ 
pared  paste,  egg-brushed  as  before.  For 
custard  or  pumpkin  she  usually  pre¬ 
pared  the  paste  by  setting  the  pan  on 
top  of  the  stove  until  the  crust  was 
nearly  cooked  through,  then  adding  the 
custard  and  putting  it  at  once  into  a  hot 
oven.  This  prevented  a  certain  soggi¬ 
ness  unpleasantly  characteristic  of  simi¬ 
lar  pies  we  have  known. 

MAUDE  E.  SMITH  HYMEKS. 


Flowers  for  Winter. 

A  few  well-cared-for  plants  arranged 
tastefully  in  the  window  will  give  the 
family  far  more  pleasure  than  the 
heterogeneous  collection  that  some 
housekeepers  insist  in  putting  in  every 
available  spot.  One  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  Winter  plants  I  have  grown  is 
the  Bermuda  Buttercup  Oxalis.  Three 
bulbs  cost  10  cents.  They  were  planted 
in  a  shallow  crock  (which  fitted  a 
bracket)  10  inches  in  diameter  and  four 
inches  deep  in  center.  The  bulbs  were 
planted  the  latter  part  of  September, 
and  placed  in  the  cellar  till  growth  be¬ 
gan;  then  they  were  placed  in  a  sunny 
bay  window.  The  large  clover-like 
leaves  grew  rapidly.  There  is  apparent¬ 
ly  no  insect  which  troubles  them.  By 
Christmas  they  were  in  blossom.  At 
one  time  I  counted  17  clusters,  each  from 
three  to  four  inches  across,  fully  open, 
of  beautiful  yellow  blossoms  nearly  as 
large  as  a  silver  quarter.  The  flower 
stems  were  over  12  inches  in  length. 
Aside  from  those  in  full  bloom  the 
plants  were  full  of  bud  clusters.  The 
plants  had  three  distinct  seasons  of 
blossoming.  A  friend  who  had  bulbs 
the  same  as  mine  planted  six  in  a  deep 
six-inch  crock.  Her  plants  were  care¬ 
fully  tended,  yet  never  equaled  mine 
either  in  thrifty  growth  or  in  number 
and  size  of  blossoms.  Hence  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  few  roots  in  a  shallow 
dish  would  give  the  best  results.  This 
plant  is  not  common  with  us,  and  yet  I 
know  of  no  other  root  that  will  give 
the  amount  of  bloom  of  a  rich  warm 
yellow  like  the  Bermuda  Buttercup 
Oxalis.  Late  in  the  Spring,  when  its 
foliage  dies,  you  will  And  your  three 
bulbs  have  increased  to  a  dozen  or  more. 

The  Schizanthus  or  Butterfly  flower 
with  its  orchid-like  blooms  grows  read¬ 
ily  from  seed  sown  the  latter  part  of 
September  or  first  of  October.  It 
costs  five  cents  for  a  paper  of  mixed 
seeds.  It  has  finely  cut  foliage;  the 
flowers,  as  name  implies,  are  oddly 
shaped,  beautifully  colored  and  marked. 
I  started  but  one  crock;  my  blossoms 
were  different  shades  of  violet,  with 
most  attractive  markings;  the  beauty  of 
orchids  for  a  small  price.  A  friend  to 
whom  I  gave  seed  started  but  one  to  a 
crock,  whereas  I  had  several  in  a  crock 
of  similar  size.  My  plants  grew  vine¬ 
like,  and  blossomed  freely;  hers  were 
stocky,  needing  no  support,  blossomed 
freely  and  with  much  larger  flowers.  I 
readily  concluded  that  the  best  plan  was 
to  sow  several  seeds  in  a  crock,  then 
when  growing  well  to  pull  up  all  but 
the  thriftiest.  I  also  raised  from  seed 
the  California  poppy,  recommended  for 
Winter  blooming.  The  plant  grew  fine¬ 
ly,  its  foliage  resembling  a  fern,  but  it 
did  not  blossom.  However,  it  was  not  a 
failure  on  account  of  its  fern-like  ap¬ 
pearance. 


Hyacinth  bulbs  are  expensive  and 
sometimes  uncertain  as  to  blossoming, 
so  many  of  us  hesitate  to  grow  them. 
There  are  several  other  bulbs  that  can 
be  bought  for  three  cents  apiece  whicn 
are  sure  bloomers.  Personally,  I  have 
always  had  good  success  with  Narcissus, 
also  Allium.  The  latter  bears  large  clus¬ 
ters  of  flowers  reminding  one  of  cherry 
blossoms,  the  separate  flowers  being 
smaller,  to  be  sure.  There  is  a  white 
and  yellow  variety.  Other  cheap  bulbs 
are  advertised  that  will  doubtless  bloom, 
but  I  am  giving  actual  experiences,  and 
so  do  not  mention  them.  Watch  for  the 
advertisements  of  the  seedsmen  who 
offer  bulbs  and  seeds  for  Winter  bloom¬ 
ing.  A  few  new  plants  will  add  greatly 
to  your  Winter’s  pleasure.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  greatly  interested  to  see  the 
Bermuda  Oxalis  fold  its  clover-like 
leaves  and  go  to  sleep  in  good  season 
every  night.  helen  o.  Andrews. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Pear  Chips. — Four  pounds  of  Duchess 
or  other  hard  pears  sliced  thin,  four 
pounds  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  three 
lemons  and  grated  rind  of  one,  one  ounce 
of  dry  or  green  ginger  root  chopped  fine 
and  one-half  tumbler  of  water.  Cook  un¬ 
til  clear,  then  seal  in  jelly  glasses. 

Scalloped  Squash. — Two  cupfuls  of 
boiled  squash  run  through  a  colander, 
and  then  let  cool;  two  eggs,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  melted  butter,  half  a  cup  of 
milk;  pepper  and  salt;  half  a  cupful  of 
bread  crumbs.  Beat  eggs,  butter  and 
milk  and  squash  light;  season;  pour  in¬ 
to  a  buttered  bake  dish,  sift  crumbs  over 
it  and  bake,  covered,  half  an  hour;  then 
brown  lightly. 

Huckleberry  Pancakes. — Sift  together 
over  night  two  cupfuls  sifted  flour  and 
two  scant  cupfuls  of  sour  milk;  beat 
well.  In  the  morning  stir  in  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
two  cupfuls  huckleberries  dredged  with 
flour,  and  the  yolks  of  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  If  the  batter  seems  too  thin,  add 
a  little  more  flour  and  fold  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites.  Bake  on  a  hot  griddle 
well  greased.  These  cakes  may  be  made 
without  eggs,  and  will  be  more  tender. 

Huckleberry  Blanc  Mange.— Heat  one 
quart  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  reserv¬ 
ing  one-third  of  a  cupful  with  which  to 
mix  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch. 
Add  one-half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  When  the  milk  is  scald¬ 
ing  hot,  stir  in  the  corn  starch,  and  cook 
for  five  minutes.  Pour  this  on  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  and  beat  thor¬ 
oughly.  When  cool  pour  a  little  of  it  in¬ 
to  a  wetted  mold,  strew  over  this  fresh 
blueberries,  then  another  portion  of  the 
blanc  mange,  then  more  of  the  blueber¬ 
ries  (using  a  pint  in  all),  finish  with  the 
blanc  mange  and  set  on  ice  to  harden. 
When  ready  to  serve  turn  out  on  a  flat 
glass  or  china  jelly  plate  and  serve  with 
either  whipped  or  plain  cream,  slightly 
sweetened. 


No  story  is  the  same  to  us  after  the 
lapse  of  time;  or,  rather,  we  who  read  it 
are  no  longer  the  same  interpreters. — 
George  Eliot. 


WHAT  DO  THE  CHILDREN  DRINK? 

Don’t  give  them  tea  or  coffee.  Have  you  tried  the 
new  food  drink  caUed  GRAIN-O?  It  is  delicious 
and  nourishing  and  takes  the  place  Of  coffee.  The 
more  Grain-0  you  give  the  children  the  more  health 
you  distribute  through  their  systems.  Grain-0  is 
made  of  pure  grains,  and  when  properly  prepared 
tastes  like  the  choice  grades  of  coffee  but  costs  about 
H  as  much.  All  grocers  sell  it.  15c.  and  25c. 


Some  Coffees 

are  Glazed 

with  a  cheap  coating. 
If  glazing  helps  coffee 
why  aren’t  the  high- 
priced  Mochas  and  Javas 
glazed  also? 

Lion  Coffee 


is  not  glazed.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  pure  and  has  a 
delicious  flavor. 

Tho  Healed  package  insures  uni¬ 
form  quality  and  freshness. 


Making  Soap  with 

Banner  Lye 

The  best  soap  in  the  world  can  be 
made  in  ten  minutes  from  Banner  Lye 
and  the  grease  or  fat  that  you  can  sup¬ 
ply  from  your  kitchen. 

No  trouble;  no  boiling;  no  large  ves¬ 
sels  needed.  It  is  not  ordinary  old- 
style  lye;  it  is  Banner  Lye. 

Easy  and  Thorough 

Cleaning  and  Washing 

of  clothes,  dishes,  milk-rooms,  milk- 
cans,  -pails,  -bottles,  butter- jarsi,  dairies, 
everything. 

Banner  Lye  does  1 1  and  does 
it  quickly  and  til"  way  It 
should  be  done.  I  makes 
cleanliness  a  new  word. There 
is  more  “dirt'  than  you  can 
see  in  a  dairy-  and  that  dirt 
often  wastes  your  material 
by  injuring  its  keepiug  qua¬ 
lities. 

Banner  Lye  Is  also  the 
quickest  and  most  horough 
disinfectant  Costs  only  a 
a  few  cents,  but  ispreferable 
to  the  more  costly  articles 
sold  for  that  purpose  It  is 
odorless  and  colorless 

Not  old-style  lye,  but  Ban¬ 
ner  Lye. 

Write  for  booklet,  “  Uses  of 
Banner  Lye,''  and  give  us  your  grocer's  or  druggist’s 
name  should  he  not  have  it. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works  Philadelphia  USA 


Before  Buying;  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  full 
description  and  prices  single  and 
dpuble  Oak  Leather  Harness  direct 
tio  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Save  Money.  Address 

KINO  HARNESS  CO;, 

610  Church  St.,  Owes*,  ** 


A  Farm  for  You 

California 

The  Santa  Fe  will  take  you  there 
Any  day  in  September  or  October 
for  only  $33  from  Chicago,  or  $25 
from  Kansas  City. 

Corresponding  rates  from  East  generally 
— tickets  good  in  tourist  sleepers  or  chair 
cars — enjoyable  ride  on  the  shortest, 
quickest,  pleasantest  line. 

Also  one  fare,  plus  $2,  round  trip  to  Great 
Southwest,  first  and  third  Tuesdays, 
August,  September,  October. 

Exceptional  opportunities  for  homeseek- 
ers  m  magnificent  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
California.  Money-making  investments. 
Write  to  Geo.  C.  Dillard,  Gen.  Agt. 
Santa  Fe,  377  Broadway,  New  York, 
for  California  land  folders. 

Cheap  Excursions 


■  u  m  MJA.  »  SI* 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  82.25  each 
$5.00  Quaker  “  “  8.50  each 

$10.00  “  *•  *•  0.10  each 

$1.00  Face  Sc  Head  Steam.  Attcb.  05e 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
.  Free  with  all  “Quakers." 
Write  for  our  JTew  Cata¬ 
logue,  epecial  60-Day  offer. 
D°n’t  miss  it.  Your  last 
J  chance.  Slew  plan,  new 
I  prices  to  agents,  salea- 
j-,*  1  men,  managers.  Wonder¬ 

ful  sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory 
World  M’P|  Co.,  8?  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


TWO  OR.  THREE  AGENTS 

or  middlemen  coine  in  between  the  user  and  the  manufacturer  and  must  be  fed.  You 
can  take  the  short  cut  and  save  money  by  buying 

KALAMAZOO  and  Heaters 


direct  from  factory.  Best  ranges  and  stoves  for  cooking  and  baking 
Kalamazoo  Oak  is  a  faultless  heater.  All  cook  stoves  and  ranges  equipped 
witli  new  patent  oven  thermometer.  1  1 


30  DAYS’  FREE  TEST. 

Write  for  free  new  catalogue.  “Not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  ’’ 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  September  6,  1902. 
GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  hard,  to  arrive...  —  @  78% 

No.  1,  Northern,  Chicago .  —  @  79% 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba .  —  @  88% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  68 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  35 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western .  —  @  54 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu . 2  25  @2  30 

Poor  to  good . 1  70  @3  20 

Medium,  choice  . 1  95  @2  00 

Poor  to  good . 1  45  @1  90 

Pea,  choice  .  —  @1  95 

Poor  to  good . 1  45  @1  90 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2  70  @2  75 

Poor  to  good . 1  90  @2  65 

White  kidney,  choice .  —  @2  20 

Poor  to  good . 1  75  @2  15 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  60  @1  65 

Yellow  eye,  choice .  —  @2  25 

Lima,  California  . 2  70  @2  80 

Imported,  Giants  . 1  90  #1  95 

Medium,  prime  . 1  70  @1  75 

Medium,  poor  to  good . 1  40  @1  65 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  spot .  —  @17  00 

Middlings  .  —  @21  50 

Unsound  wheat  .  70  @  75 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @27  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

ITay,  No.  1,  new,  per  100  lbs _  90  @  95 

No.  2  .  80  @  85 

No.  3  .  65  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  75  @  85 

Clover  .  50  @  70 

No  grade  .  —  @50 

Salt  .  40  @  50 

Straw,  long  rye .  70  @  80 

Short  rye  .  55  @  65 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @  19% 

Firsts  .  18  @  19 

Seconds  .  16%@  17% 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  16 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy...  —  @  1S% 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  17  @  18 

Tubs,  seconds  .  16  @  16% 

Tubs,  thirds  .  15  @  15% 

Tins,  etc .  15  @  18 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  fair 

to  good  .  15  @  16 

Lower  grades  .  14  @  14% 

W’n  factory,  June  make,  fancy.  16  @  16% 

Firsts  .  15  @  15% 

Thirds  .  13  @  13% 

Renovated,  fancy  .  —  @  17 

Common  to  prime .  15  @  16% 

Packing  stock  .  12%@  13% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  col’d,  fey...  —  @  10% 

Small,  colored,  choice .  —  @  10% 

Small,  col’d,  fair  to  good .  9%@  10 

Small,  white,  fancy .  10%@  10% 

Small,  white,  choice .  —  @  10% 

Small,  white,  fair  to  good....  9%@  10 

Small,  common  .  8%@  9 

Large,  colored,  fancy .  9%@  9% 

Large,  colored,  choice .  —  @  9% 

Large,  white,  fancy .  9%@  9% 

Large,  white,  choice .  —  @  9% 

Large,  good  to  prime .  9%@  9% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  8%@  9 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  —  @  8% 

Large,  choice  .  8%@  8% 

Part  skims,  prime .  7%@  7% 

Fair  to  good .  5%@  7 

Common  .  4  @  5 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh-gath'rd,  firsts,  doz..  —  @  22 
Fresh-gathered,  fair  to  good..  —  @21 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  white...  —  @  23 
Fresh-gathered,  avge.  prime..  —  @  22 

Fair  to  good .  20  @  21 

W’n,  northerly  sections,  fancy.  20%@  21 

Candled  &  graded,  g’d  to  c’h..  19%@  20 

Uncandled  graded  .  18  @  20 

Ungraded  .  17  @  19 

Southerly  sections,  graded....  18  @  19 

Ungraded,  best  .  17%@  18 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair .  16  @  17 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime .  17%@  18 

Regular  packings,  poor  to  g’d.  15  @  17 

Fresh-gathered,  dirties,  doz _  13  @  17 

Checks,  per  doz .  10  @  14 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  W’n.  large,  lb.  —  @  14 
Small,  S’th’n  &  S’thw’n,  lb...  13%@  14 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  13 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

S’n  and  S’thw’n,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  W’n,  per  pair .  —  @1  25 

S’n  and  S'thw’n,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  25 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 
iced. 


Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-picked,  fy.  22  @  23 
Spring,  dry-picked,  avge.  g'ds.  18  @  20 

Spring,  scalded  .  15  @  17 

W’n,  old  hens,  avge.  best .  —  @  15 

W’n,  old  toms,  avge.  best —  —  @15 

Poor  to  fair .  8  @  12 

Chickens,  Phila.,  fancy .  18  @  20 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes .  15  @  16 

Penn.,  fancy,  per  lb .  —  @  15 

Penn.,  fair  to  good .  12  @  14 

W’n,  dry-picked,  fancy .  13%@  14 

W’n,  soalded,  fancy .  —  @  13% 

Western,  ordinary  .  11  @  13 

Southern  .  11  @  12 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-p’kd,  av.  best.  —  @  13 

W’n,  scalded,  avge.  best .  —  @  13 

Southwestern  .  12%@  IS 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  11  @  12 

Old  roosters,  per  tb .  —  @9 

Spring  ducks,  East’n  &  L.  I.,  lb.  —  @  17 
Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb...  —  @  15 
Squabs,  pme.,  large,  white,  doz.  —  @2  25 

Mixed,  per  doz .  —  @2  00 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  25  #1  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4  35  @6  05 

Oxen  .  —  @4  80 

Bulls  . . 2  50  @3  85 

Cows  . 1  <5  @4  00 

Dressed  beef  .  —  @  11% 

Calves,  veal  . 4  50  @8  12 

Buttermilk  . 2  50  @3  50 

Sheep  . 1  75  @3  40 

Lambs  . 4  37%@5  60 


Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

String  beans,  W’n  N.  Y.,  bskt..  75  @1  00 

W’n  N.  Y.,  per  bag .  75  @1  00 

Jersey  &  L.  I.,  per  bag .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  Acme,  box..  25  @  30 

Jersey,  common,  per  box .  15  @  20 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50  @  60 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sage  leaves,  lb .  3%@  4% 

Thyme  .  6  @  6% 


GAME. 

Laurel  . 

Snake  root,  Virginia . 

..  3  @ 

..  46  @ 

3% 

48 

.snipe,  frozen,  doz  — 

..2  00  @2  50 

Mustard  seed,  Cal.,  yellow _ 

..  -  @ 

4% 

Golden,  frozen,  doz.. 

...2  75  @3  00 

Celery  . 

..  7%@ 

8 

Grass,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00  @3  00 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair.. 2  50  @3  50 

Red  Head,  per  pair . 1  50 

Ruddy,  per  pair . 1  25 

Mallard,  per  pair . . .  75 

Teal,  per  pair . 

Venison,  European,  fresh  sad¬ 
dles,  per  tb . 

European,  frozen  saddles,  lb. 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  lb - 

Prime,  per  rb .  24 

Poor  to  medium,  per  lb 

N.  Y.  State,  1900 .  18 

Olds  .  7 

German,  crop  1901 . 

Pacific  coast,  1901,  choice,  lb... 

Prime  . 

Poor  to  medium . 

Pacific  coast,  1900 .  18 

Olds  . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  State,  1902,  lb.... 

Evaporated.  W’n,  1902,  lb . 

Sun-dried,  1902,  S’n,  sliced,  lb. 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  50  @2  10 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  lbs..l  00  @1  85 

Raspberries,  evap.,  1902,  lb . 

Sun-dried,  1902,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1902,  per  lb . 


.1  50 

@3 

:  00 

1  25 

@1 

50 

75 

@1 

00 

40 

60 

30 

@ 

32 

22 

@ 

25 

26 
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25 
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23 

18 
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20 

7 
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22 
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20 

7 

@ 
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10 

6 

@ 

8 

4%@ 

6 

Blackberries,  1902,  per  lb. 

Cherries,  Southern,  1902,  lb . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Alexander,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Twenty-ounce,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Duchess  of  O.,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Strawberry,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Codling,  per  bbl. 

Maiden’s  Blush,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Fall  &  York  Pippin,  per  bbl..l  25 

Fair  to  good  grades,  d.-h.  bbl. 
Open-head  bbls.,  as  to  kind.. 
Windfalls,  per  bbl. 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  75 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  bbl. 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Watermelon,  per  bbl. 

Howell,  per  bbl . 

Common  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Peaches,  Md.  &  Del.,  carrier... 1  00 

Md.  &  Del.,  small  carrier . 1  00 

Md.  &  Del.,  yellow,  fey,  bkt.. 

Md.  &  Del.,  yellow,  plain,  bkt. 

Md.  &  Del.,  red  and  white, 
fancy,  per  basket. 

Md.  &  Del.,  red  and  white, 

plain,  per  basket . 

Md.  &  Del.,  common,  bskt... 

W’n  Maryland,  per  carrier _ 1  25 

W’n  Maryland,  20-tb.  h.  bskt. 

Pine  Island,  per  carrier . 1  75 

Pine  Island,  ordinary,  bskt... 

Jersey,  per  basket. 

Up-river,  per  2-basket  carrier. 

Up-river,  per  basket .  20  @ 

Plums,  State,  large  table,  blue, 

S-tb.  basket 

State,  green,  per  8-lb.  bskt _ 

State,  common,  blue,  8-Ib.  bk. 
drapes,  up-river,  Del.,  case. 

Up-river,  Niagara,  per  case.. 

Up-river,  Moore’s  Eearly,  cse. 

Up-river,  Champion,  case . 

Md.  &  Del.,  Brighton,  case _ 

Md.  &  Del.,  Moore’s  Early, 

per  case  .  50  @ 

Md.  &  Del.,  Concord,  case  — 
Huckleberries,  fair  to  good,  qt. 
Muskmelons,  Balt.,  fancy,  case. 

Baltimore,  fancy,  basket .  75 

W’n  Md.,  good  to  fancy,  case.l  75 
Other  Md.  &  Del.,  per  case... 

Other  Md.  &  Del.,  %-bbl.  bkt. 

Jersey,  Hackensack  seed,  bbl. 

So.  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind.  1 
So.  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind,  per 

%-bbl.  crate  . 

So.  Jersey.  Jenny  Lind,  per 
bushel  crate 

Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  Gem,  case.l  75 
Rocky  Ford,  per  small  case..l  50 
Watermelons,  poor  to  fancy, 

per  car  . 

Poor  to  fancy,  per  100 . 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  bbl _  80 

Jersey,  round  in  bulk,  bbl.. 

Jersey,  long,  in  bulk,  bbl _ 

Jersey,  good  to  prime,  sack..  80 

Sweets,  So.  Jersey,  per  bbl _ 2  00 

Sweets,  S’n,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25 

Sweets,  S’n,  inferior,  bbl. 

Beets,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100  bchs.  75 
Carrots,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100  bchs.  75 
Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch, 

per  100  bunches . 2  50 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Celery,  extra  large,  doz. 

Small  to  medium . 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Shelter  Island,  per  bbl . 3  00 

State,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Pickles,  Rockland  Co.,  1,000.. 2  00 

Pickles,  up-river,  per  1,000  _ 2  00 

Pickles,  Jersey,  per  1,000 . 1  25 

Corn,  Hackensack,  per  100 . 1  00 

Other  Jersey,  per  100 . 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  per  bbl. 

Jersey,  per  %-bbl.  box _ 

Lettuce,  W’n  N.  Y.,  per  doz _  15 

Boston,  per  doz. 

Lima  beans,  J’y,  Potato,  bag...  75 
Jersey,  flat,  per  bag. 

Onions,  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . 1  50 

L.  I.,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Orange  Co.,  white,  per  bag...l  25 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  75 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag.. 125 
Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl..l  75 

Connecticut,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl. 

Okra,  Jersey,  per  %-bbl.  bskt... 

Peas,  W’n  N.  Y.,  small,  bag _  50 

W’n  N.  Y-,  Telephone,  bag...l  00 
Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl. 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  50 

Radishes,  L.  I.,  &  Jersey,  p.  100.  50 

Squash,  white,  per  bbl _ 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl. 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 
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Peppermint  oil,  lb . 2  05  @2  40 

Wintergreen,  natural  . 1  45  @1  60 

Pennyroyal  . 1  35  @1  45 

Wormwood  . 6  00  @6  50 

Sassafras  .  30  @  40 


@  24 
21  @  22 
16  @  16% 
7%@  8 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Larimer  Ditching  Plow  with  sub¬ 
soil  attachment,  which  was  formerly  made 
at  Latrobe,  Pa.,  has  been  moved  to  153  So. 
Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  are  John  J.  Larimer  &  Co.  as  form¬ 
erly. 

The  fence  problem  is  becoming  of  greater 
importance  to  the  farmer  every  year.  The 
Truss  and  Cable  Wire  Fence  costs  little,  is 
easily  erected,  easily  repaired,  and  gives 
promise  of  the  greatest  durability.  While 
it  has  not  been  long  on  the  market,  it  has 
already  attained  great  popularity,  especi¬ 
ally  with  the  railroads.  The  Truss  & 
Cable  Fence  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will 
send  a  free  sample  and  circulars  to  any  of 
our  readers.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
them. 

One  of  the  old  reliable  manufacturing 
institutions  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  is  the  firm 
of  P.  K.  Dederick’s  Sons,  manufacturers 
of  hay  baling  presses.  Ever  since  1860 
their  shops  have  been  pointed  out  as  one 
of  the  permanent  industries  of  the  city. 
They  have  been  enlarged  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
their  celebrated  presses.  We  believe  that 
the  Dedericks  are  the  original  hay  press 
makers,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Dederick  presses  are  so  widely  known 
merely  because  they  have  been  longest  in 
use.  Their  superior  worth  has  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  them.  Write  for  the  catalogue 
which  is  mailed  free. 

It  has  been  well  established  by  practical 
experience  on  thousands  of  poultry  farms, 
as  well  as  by  experiments  at  experiment 
stations  that  fresh  cut  green  bone  is  the 
most  economic  as  well  as  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  of  all  poultry  foods,  both  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  and  the  promotion  of 
growth  and  health.  We  believe  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  readers  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  exceptional  offer  made  by  the  F. 
W.  Mann  Company,  of  Milford,  Mass.,  to 
send  a  bone  cutter  on  10  days’  free  trial, 
with  no  money  in  advance,  and  no  pay¬ 
ment  until  the  customer  is  satisfied  that 
the  Mann  cuts  bones  with  adhering  meat 
and  gristle  easier,  faster  and  in  better 
shape  for  feed  than  any  other  type  of 
machine.  It  certainly  is  a  remarkable 
offer  and  a  strong  guarantee. 


That  faint, sickly  feeling,  which  creeps  over  yc 
at  intervals,  with  palpitation,  dizziness,  apprehei 
sions  of  evil,  and  all  that  may  result  seriously 
long  neglected;  but  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuf 
will  correct  the  cause,  promote  healthy  action,  an 
brings  strength.— Adv. 


CUTTERS 

and  SHREDDERS  for  En¬ 
silage  and  Dry  Fodder. 

Strongest,  Fastest  &  Best. 
Latest  improvements  in 
Carriers.  Also  Silos, 
Horse-Powers,  Engines,  etc. 
Harder  mfg.  Co..  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


SPAVIN  CURE 


Can  Be  Applied  During  the  Hnttest  Weather. 

NOTE  OUR  CLAIM:— “IT  IS  INFALLIBLE." 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  as  to 
this  point.  It  makes  no  difference  how  long  stand¬ 
ing,  what  the  condition,  or  if  all  other  known  treat¬ 
ment  has  failed,  this  remedy  will  positively  effect  a 
cure.  This  statement  will  appear  absurd  to  the 
sceptic,  but  it  is  absolute  and  inviolable  truth,  and 
we  put  it  in  no  stronger  words  than  facts,  actual  ex¬ 
perience-results —contlrm  It  contains  the  great  es¬ 
sential  principle  to  promote  the  complex  process  of 
absorption,  it  will  raise  a  scurf  or  mild  blister,  but 
it  is  not  by  blistering  a  cure  is  effected.  The  great 
potency  of  1  Save-the-Horse"  lies  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  penetrating  absorptive  power.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  tne  injury  or  disease,  produces  a 
physiological  change,  absorbing  all  Inflammatory 
exudate  or  deposit,  stimulating  and  diffusing  vital¬ 
ity  and  strength  to  the  tissues  and  ligaments,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  part.  Can 
be  applied  during  the  hottest  weather. 

POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone.  Curb,  Thorough- 
pin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind 
Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  Ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$3-00  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
solely  to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fuUy. 

The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable  ex¬ 
cept  in  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effective¬ 
ness  of  one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists’  and  dealers’  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


UUntitA/ J— Teacher  in  private  family 
Wciniea  for  common  school  studies; 
also  Plano  and  Singing. 

WILLIAM  CANFIELD,  East  Canaan.  Conn. 


TRUCKING  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

125  acres— 90  tillable;  35  woodland,  in  best  trucking 
section  of  Old  Virginia  Price.  $1  875. 

C.  G.  BELL,  Princess  Anne  C.  H.,  Va. 


P  Q  I  — A  MONEY-MAKING  FARM.  23^ 
|  0l  OalO  acres,  two  miles  from  town;  free 
mail  delivery.  House,  7  rooms;  good  barn,  etc.  Pure 
cold  soft  water,  piped  to  house  and  barn.  Five  acres 
in  grapes;  1,200  pear  trees,  apples  and  all  other  fruits. 
Bestof  sweet  potato  land,  has  produced  100  barrels 
per  acre.  Also,  to  go  with  this  place,  a  nursery  and 
plant  business  now  worth  $1,000  per  year  and  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Price,  with  crops,  $3,800.  Our  climate 
is  very  mild,  with  little  or  no  snow  in  Winter,  and 
good  roads.  Write  at  once  to  Box  1000,  Vineland,  N.J. 


Oldest  Commission  S*dimN"S£ 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Potatoes, 
Tomatoes,  etc.  Consignments  of  Prime  Stock 
wanted  Prompt  returns.  Packing  and 
shipping  information  on  request. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


1  pple  Barrels— Standard  and  Short.  Prompt  shlp- 
M  ments  guaranteed.  K.  Gillies,  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 


WE  PAY  S2 58  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 


pound. 


with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com- 
Intern&tlon&l  Mfg.  Co.,  Parkons,  Kan. 


C AHtl  IK*  for  latest  toy.  the  Winking  Eye. 
WVllQ  10  va  We  sell  ail  kinds  of  rubber  goods. 
Also  make  specialty  of  repairing.  Write. 

CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Fruit  and  Honey  Wanted 

Good  Sales  and  Quick  Returns. 

WM.  A.  BORD1CK,  2122  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


APPLES 

Exported  to  leading  and  largest  apple  auctioneers 
In  Europe.  Established  1819.  Capital  over  $1,000  000. 
Highest  references  and  prices;  returns  cabled. 
Consignments  solicited.  Cabled  market  reports, 
sailings,  rates,  &c.,  sent.  Address 

C.  R.  LAWRENCE,  92  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“QUALITY.” 

For  Sale.  A.  J.  C.  C.  Bull  Calves,  fit  to  head  any 
herd.  Their  dams  have  yearly  milk  records  ol  from 
7,000  to  9  000  pounds  averaging  over  flve  per  cent  fat. 
These  caiveB  will  be  sold  now  at  prices  any  one  can 
pay.  For  particulars  address 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


THE  COIL 

in  PAGE  FENCE  requires  high  tempered  wire. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


A  Beautiful  Card 


Representing  a  street  scene  in  Manila  and  a 
model  American  farm  home,  the  two  scenes  united 
by  “Old  Glory’’  mailed  free  to  all  who  may  ask 
for  them 


THE  FROST  WLRE  FENCE,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


=  NO  SPAVINS  = 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  In  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  toils  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  If  It  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge  ,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


HOPS.— Reports  of  firm  markets  come 
from  all  producing  sections.  In  New  York 
State  the  yield  is  disappointing,  with  much 
complaint  of  vermin.  In  other  hop  dis¬ 
tricts  mold  is  said  to  be  destructive.  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  hops  are  selling  higher  than  for 
several  years. 

HELD-OVER  STUFF.— A  combination 
of  holidays  and  hot  weather  is  bad  for  the 
perishable  fruit  business,  and  the  day 
after  Labor  Day  saw  a  sorry  lot  of  stuff 
here.  Shipments  made  the  previous  Friday 
and  Saturday  had  to  be  held  over  2*6  days, 
as  Saturday  is  a  half  holiday.  Fruit  in 
barrels,  baskets  and  crates  was  leaking 
badly  when  opened  Tuesday,  and  much  had 
to  be  sold  at  a  heavy  discount. 

POTATO  conditions  continue  highly  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  grower.  There  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  the  flood  of  Irish  potatoes  of 
good  size  and  excellent  quality.  The  mini¬ 
mum  price  for  anything  fair  remains  at 
75  cents,  but  with  a  very  wTeak  demand, 
which  would  warrant  lower  figures  if  hold¬ 
ers  were  obliged  to  force  sales.  There  is 
also  an  over-supply  of  southern  sweets, 
which  sell  at  low  prices.  The  South  Jersey 
crop  is  not  yet  arriving  in  large  quantities, 
and  will  probably  meet  better  prices  later. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— The  stock  of  apples  on 
hand  is  large.  Many  are  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  but  early  apples  are  risky  things  to 
hold,  and  it  is  often  necessary  for  receiv¬ 
ers  to  force  sales  at  cut  prices.  A  range 
of  $1  to  $1.25  covers  most  present  sales. 
The  demand  for  peaches  continues  large, 
which  is  fortunate  for  handlers,  as  ar¬ 
rivals  are  heavy.  At  this  time  hundreds 
of  families  buy  their  annual  supply  for 
canning,  which  helps  materially  in  getting 
rid  of  the  quantity  of  dead-ripe  nearby 
peaches  received.  As  high  as  $1  per  half¬ 
bushel  basket  wholesale  is  being  paid  for 
fancy  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Jersey 
fruit,  while  common  ranges  between  20  and 
50  cents.  Bartlett  pears  are  plentiful. 
Many  growers  have  left  them  on  the  trees 
too  long.  These  over-ripe  pears  are  hard 
to  sell,  as  retailers  are  afraid  that  they 
will  spoil  before  they  can  be  disposed  of. 
The  grape  demand  is  weak  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  so  until  peach  business  slackens.  In 
plums  a  fair  canning  demand  is  noted, 
with  slightly  increased  prices  on  choice 
kinds. 

WINDFALLS.— During  the  Fall  this  term 
is  always  found  in  quotations  of  apples. 
It  is  indefinite,  and  may  mean  fruit  badly 
bruised  or  so  little  damaged  as  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  hand  picked.  The  wind  is  not 
always  responsible  for  these  windfalls.  We 
know  of  farmers  who  harvest  their  fruit 
by  shaking  the  trees,  receiving  for  the 
bruised  apples  less  than  they  would  for 
half  or  a  third  of  the  same  fruit  carefully 
picked.  If  the  orchard  is  in  sod  and  the 
ground  is  kept  free  from  loose  stones,  the 
apples  falling  on  this  grass  carpet  are  not 
bruised  much,  unless  they  hit  a  big  limb 
or  drop  on  other  apples.  The  old  way  of 
heading  trees  was  to  encourage  them  to 
penetrate  vertically  as  much  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  as  possible.  We  have  seen  orchards 
where  a  35-foot  ladder  is  needed  to  get  all 
the  apples,  and  the  job  of  gathering  the 
fruit  from  these  cloud-sweeping  trees  is 
nearly  as  perilous  as  climbing  steeples. 
Apples  dropping  from  such  a  height  are 
usually  shattered  by  the  fall,  and,  if  a  big 
one  hits  a  man  on  the  head,  he  is  likely 
to  see  stars.  To  harvest  an  orchard  of 
these  giants  on  a  sidehill  without  break¬ 
ing  bones  requires  considerable  muscle  and 
still  more  ingenuity. 

BUTTER.— The  city  trade  is  improving, 
as  many  who  are  away  for  the  Summer  re¬ 
turn  the  first  week  in  September.  Prices 
are  one-half  cent  up  from  last  report,  19M> 
cents  covering  most  of  the  business  in  ex¬ 
tra  creameries.  The  supply  of  lower 
grade  creamery  is  large.  Only  a  limited 
quantity  of  State  dairy  is  arriving,  and 
not  much  is  wanted.  No  finer  butter  is 
made  than  some  from  State  dairies  where 
old-fashioned  methods  are  used.  This  is 
usually  disposed  of  in  local  markets,  how¬ 
ever,  and  so  much  inferior  dairy  stuff  is 
received  here  that  the  name  State  dairy 
is  not  attractive  to  butter  men.  The  great 
butter  famine  and  enormous  prices,  which 
it  was  said  would  closely  follow  the  oleo 
law,  have  not  yet  appeared.  It  looks  very 
much  as  though  live  cows  would  be  able 
to  handle  the  butter  demand  if  given  a 
fair  chance.  The  new  law  has  somewhat 
interfered  with  the  trade  of  those  export¬ 
ing  butter  to  tropical  countries.  Butter 
has  to  be  prepared  for  these  shipments  in 
such  a  way  that  the  law  requires  that  it 
be  marked  “adulterated”  before  it  can 
leave  this  country.  This  brand  seriously 
interferes  with  its  sale  on  arrival  at  des¬ 
tination.  It  is  said  that  these  exporters 
intend  to  carry  on  their  trade  through 
Canada.  One  concern  has  already  gone 
there,  and  others  are  filling  orders  through 
provincial  sources.  Shipments  are  being 


made  via  New  York  in  bond,  which,  of 
course,  frees  the  butter  from  any  inter¬ 
ference  by  United  States  laws. 

TOMATOES. — The  Jersey  crop  is  pouring 
in  rapidly.  On  account  of  the  sunshine 
and  dry  weather  tomatoes  are  ripening 
quickly,  and  growers  have  to  jump  around 
to  harvest  them  in  time  to  prevent  loss. 
Prices  received  at  present  are  about  half 
of  last  year's  figures,  and  must  be  very 
near  cost  of  production,  as  we  see  quite 
fair  specimens  selling  at  25  cents  per  bushel 
box,  wholesale.  The  market  is  likely  to 
brace  up  a  little  later,  when  the  rush  of 
first  ripening  is  over.  Most  growers  have 
a  succession,  but  these  later  plantings  do 
not.  produce  so  large  a  yield  at  any  one 
time.  On  account  of  the  low  price  of  early 
apples  fewer  tomatoes  than  usual  are  sold 
on  the  street  fruit  stands. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS.— Several  readers  ask 
the  meaning  of  the  quotations  given  on 
wintergreen,  wormwood  and  similar  oils. 
The  figures  given  are  those  asked  con¬ 
sumers  by  wholesale  dealers.  Prices  paid 
producers  are  largely  matters  of  negotia¬ 
tion.  A  common  way  in  selling  these  oils 
is  to  submit  samples  to  wholesale  drug¬ 
gists,  asking  for  bids.  The  quality  of 
different  lots  varies  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  price  paid  one  would  not  be  a  safe 
guide  for  another.  Essential  oils  made  in 
this  country  in  small  lots  are,  mainly,  pep^ 
permint,  wintergreen,  sassafras,  spearmint, 
pennyroyal  and  ■wormwood.  By  far  the 
most  expensive  of  these  is  wormwood. 
Next  comes  peppermint;  then  spearmint 
and  pennyroyal,  while  sassafras  is  the 
cheapest  of  the  lot.  The  two  factors  de¬ 
termining  price  are  market  demand  and 
difficulty  of  making.  Wormwood  is  much 
less  prolific  of  oil  than  peppermint,  and 
has  an  extensive  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  intoxicants,  particularly  ab¬ 
sinthe.  Hence  the  price  is  high,  the  whole¬ 
sale  consumer  paying  $6  or  over  per  pound. 
Sassafras  has  but  a  limited  use  and  is 
easily  made,  wholesaling  at  less  than  50 
cents  per  pound. 

QUOTED  PRICES.— But  what  do  general 
market  quotations  mean  anyway?  What 
are  they  based  on,  and  is  any  dependence 
to  be  placed  on  them?  These  are  fair 
questions  that  arise  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  look  over  the  quotations,  and  some 
have  an  idea  that  they  are  mostly  guess¬ 
work.  No  publisher  has  any  more  right 
to  quote  apples  at  $1,  potatoes  at  90  cents 
or  cabbages  at  $2.50,  without  being  reason¬ 
ably  sure  that  the  prices  named  have  a 
fair  basis  of  truth,  than  he  would  to  run 
an  obituary  of  John  Jones  without  know¬ 
ing  that  that  individual  was  dead.  The 
quotations  given  as  New  York  prices  are 
supposed  to  be  based  on  actual  sales.  The 
prices  of  grain,  butter  and  eggs  are  fixed 
upon  the  Mercantile  and  Produce  exchanges 
every  business  morning,  and  trade  about 
the  city  from  day  to  day  follows  these 
figures  closely.  They  may  be  cut  or  bid 
higher  according  as  some  seller  is  over¬ 
stocked  or  buyer  is  particularly  anxious 
to  get  a  special  brand.  On  small  fruits, 
vegetables  and  other  products  not  dealt 
in  on  the  exchanges  the  quotation  often 
represents  an  average  of  several  sales, 
learned  by  inquiry  from  reliable  dealers 
on  the  street.  The  figures  given  in  quota¬ 
tions  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  cast-iron 
rule,  but  they  are  a  valuable  guide,  show¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  trade  and  what  actu¬ 
ally  has  been  done.  Values  may  vary  con¬ 
siderably  another  day.  Usually  where 
goods  are  sold  on  commission  the  consignor 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  price  re¬ 
turned  will  be  not  far  from  the  general 
quotation  for  that  day.  But  this  is  not 
always  so,  as  the  shipper’s  ideas  of  quality 
may  not  be  correct  or  the  market  may 
have  broken  badly  late  the  same  day.  As 
a  guide,  quotations  are  valuable,  but  one 
who  considers  them  iron-clad,  and  fast 
colors,  is  likely  to  be  misled.  w.  w.  h. 


ALL  SORTS. 

Death  to  Chicks.— As  no  one  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  why  Mr.  Mapes  has 
trouble  with  weakly  chicks  I  would  like 
to  give  a  little  experience  of  mine  along 
that  line.  About  May  20  I  filled  two  300- 
egg  incubators  with  eggs  from  the  same 
flock  of  hens.  The  first  hatch  (230  chicks) 
was  sold  to  a  neighbor;  he  had  no  trouble 
with  weak  chicks  at  all.  The  other  hatch 
(200  chicks)  I  kept  myself.  They  were 
smaller  than  the  first  hatch,  showing  that 
they  had  been  dried  down  too  much.  They 
began  to  dwindle  in  about  a  week,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  were  as  small  as 
when  hatched.  I  lost  about  40  per  cent  of 
them;  the  rest  are  growing  nicely  now.  Out 
of  50  hatched  by  the  hens  at  the  same 
time  we  only  lost  one,  which  shows  it  was 
not  the  feed.  I  had  one  hatch  before  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  that  I  dried  too  much,  and 
I  lost  nearly  all  of  them.  My  Leghorn 
pullets  hatched  April  10  are  beginning  to 
lay  now.  g.  b. 

Factory ville,  Pa. 


Canned  Goods.— The  Canner  Producer 
sums  up  this  season’s  work  as  follows: 
“There  is  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  mar¬ 
kets  will  range  rather  high  this  season, 
especially  on  canned  tomatoes,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  last  season  pack  was  a 
light  one  and  the  stock  throughout  the 
country  was  entirely  cleaned  up.  while  the 
pack  this  season  is  not  sufficiently  large 
to  flood  the  markets.  Be  that  as  it  may 
there  is  clearly  evidence  of  no  unusually 
largo  crops  this  season,  and  much  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  weather  during 
the  next  few  weeks  relative  to  crop  yields.” 

Cocoa  Fiber  Refuse.— A  query  was  re¬ 
cently  made  concerning  the  value  of  cocoa 
fiber  refuse  as  a  fertilizer.  This  is  a 
crumbling  dark  brown  substance  remain¬ 
ing  from  the  manufacture  of  mattings  and 
fiber  mattresses.  The  opinion  given  wa*- 
that  this  refuse  is  of  low  fertilizing  value. 
It  is,  however,  very  valuable  to  florists  as 
a  propagating  medium.  Cuttings  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  root  in  it  far  more  readily 
than  in  sand  or  soil,  with  a  very  small 
percentage  of  loss,  and  it  is  also  desirable 
for  germinating  palm  seeds.  It  is  retentive 
of  moisture,  and  soft-wooded  subjects,  such 
•as  geraniums,  do  not  root  well  in  it,  but 
for  hard-wooded  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  its  value  is  great.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  fertility,  but  of  mechanical  con¬ 
sistency,  which  exactly  meets  the  needs  of 
the  propagator. 

Lessons  From  Florida.— The  Times 
Union  has  this  to  say  about  a  land  that 
has  a  tender  side  which  Jack  Frost  loves 
to  prod:  “A  small  and  inexpensive  hot¬ 
house  will  do  more  for  the  Florida  trucker 
than  the  doubling  of  his  field— we  are  not 
striving  to  increase  the  product,  but  the 
profit.  The  melon  or  tomato  kept  under 
cover  till  it  has  escaped  the  danger  of 
frost  helps  to  fill  the  pocket  instead  of 
depleting  it— we  have  heard  of  one  gardener 
who  shipped  melons  daily  for  two  weeks 
ahead  of  his  neighbors  by  simply  cover¬ 
ing  his  vines  at  night  with  a  palmetto  leaf! 
Now,  this  two-weeks’  monopoly  was  worth 
more  to  him  than  all  the  rest  of  his  melon 
crop,  but  next  year  others  will  try  fhe 
palmetto  leaf— next  year  he  must  either 
try  another  crop  or  do  something  else  to 
distance  competition.  Apparent  calamity 
taught  the  Orlando  pineapple  growers  to 
cover  their  fields— now  they  would  shade 
if  assured  there  would  be  no  frost  for  the 
sake  of  the  greater  size  and  beauty  of 
the  protected  fruit.” 

Free  Rural  Delivery  Boxes.— On  Oc¬ 
tober  1  mail  boxes  satisfying  the  following 
requirements  must  be  used  on  rural  de¬ 
livery  routes: 

Material.— All  square  or  oblong  boxes 
shall  be  made  of  not  less  than  20  standard 
gauge  sheet  iron  or  steel,  and  galvanized, 
the  edges  of  which  shall  be  supported  or 
strengthened  either  by  folding  the  metal 
back  upon  itself,  or  by  riveting  to  the  edges 
band  iron  or  steel  at  least  1-16  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  at  least  one-half  inch  in  width, 
or  by  wiring  with  at  least  No.  10  gauge 
wire;  provided  if  a  box  be  made  of  a 
heavier  material  than  20  gauge,  the  above 
requirements  as  to  reinforcements  need 
not  be  observed. 

Circular,  semi-circular  or  rounding  boxes 
shall  be  made  of  not  less  than  22  gauge 
iron  or  steel;  provided,  however,  that 
should  boxes  be  made  of  black  iron  or 
steel,  and  galvanized  after  they  are  made, 
they  shall  not  bo  made  of  lighter  than  24 
gauge.  Circular,  semi-circular  or  rounding 
boxes  made  so  that  there  shall  be  no  un¬ 
supported  edges;  and  edges  must  be 
strengthened  by  either  corrugating,  bend¬ 
ing,  curling  or  wiring  with  No.  10  gauge 
ware,  or  by  folding  the  metal  back  upon 
itself,  or  by  supporting  by  riveting  to  such 
edges  band  iron  at  least  1-16  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  at  least  one-half  inch  in  width. 

Workmanship.— All  boxes  must  be  made 
in  the  best  workmanlike  manner,  and 
there  must  be  no  joints  depending  solely 
on  solder  to  hold  the  different  parts  of  the 
box  together,  but  all  joints  must  be  either 
seamed,  curled  or  riveted.  Covers,  lids  or 
incasements  shall  be  hinged  or  riveted  in 
a  strong,  substantial  manner,  and  edges 
of  same  shall  extend  down  or  lap  over  the 
mail-holding  department  for  a  sufficient 
distance,  so  that  when  closed  it  will  thor¬ 
oughly  protect  the  mail  from  rain,  snow 
or  dust  under  all  circumstances.  All  ex¬ 
posed  parts,  such  as  rivets  and  hinges, 
must  be  galvanized. 

Size.— The  dimensions  of  rural  free  de¬ 
livery  boxes  shall  be,  a  square  box,  not 
less  than  18x6x6  inches;  if  cylindrical,  not 
less  than  18  inches  long  and  6  inches  in 
diameter,  the  capacity  to  be  not  less  than 
488  cubic  inches. 

Shape.— Experience  has  shown  that  boxes 
opening  at  the  side  or  top  are  more  con¬ 
venient  than  those  opening  at  the  end. 
Such  boxes  will  be  entitled  to  government 
protection.  To  tamper  with  one  of  them 
will  mean  a  punishment  of  $1,000  tine  or 
three  years  imprisonment.  Boxes  not 
meeting  these  requirements  will  not  enjoy 
this  protection. 


DANGER  SIGNALS. 


No  engineer  would  be  mad  enough  to 
run  by  the  flag  which  signaled  danger. 
What  the  danger  was  he  might  not  under¬ 
stand,  but  he  would  take  no  chances. 
It  is  different  with  the  average  man  or 
woman.  They  at¬ 
tempt  constantly 
to  run  by  the  dan¬ 
ger  signals  of 
Nature  and  that 
attempt  costs 
thousands  of  lives 
every  year.  When  the 
appetite  becomes  irregu¬ 
lar  or  entirely  gives  out, 
when  sleep  is  troubled 
and  broken,  when  there 
is  a  loss  of  flesh,  when 
there  is  a  constant  feel¬ 
ing  of  dullness  and  lan¬ 
guor,  Nature  is  hoisting 
the  danger  signal.  The 
stomach  and  its  allied 
organs  are  failing  in  their 
work  and  the  body  is  los¬ 
ing  the  nutrition  on  which 
its  strength  depends. 

Such  a  condition  calls 
for  the  prompt  use  of  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  It  cures  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  stomach  and 
other  organs  of  digestion 
and  nutrition,  purifies 
and  enriches  the  blood  and  builds  up  the 
body  with  sound,  solid  flesh. 

"Your  kindness  to  me  I  can  never  forget," 
writes  Mrs.  Josie  E.  Clark,  of  Enterprise,  Shelby 
Co.,  Mo.  "I  cannot  express  half  my  feelings  of 
gratefulness  to  you.  I  had  despaired  of  ever 
getting  well.  I  had  been  in  bad  health  for 
twelve  years.  Had  aches  all  through  me,  numb 
hands,  cold  feet,  and  everything  I  ate  distressed 
me;  bowels  constipated,  was  verv  nervous,  de¬ 
pressed  and  despondent.  In  fact,  I  can’t  express 
half  my  bad  feelings  to  you.  When  I  first  wrote 
to  you  I  thought  I  could  never  be  cured.  I  have 
taken  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery,  and  my  health  is  now  good.  You 
have  my  honest  recommendation  to  all  suffer¬ 
ers.  I  think  there  is  no  medicine  in  the  world 
as  good  as  Dr.  Pierce’s.” 


If  constipated  use  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets.  They  cure  constipation, 
biliousness  and  sick  headache.  They  do 
not  produce  the  K  pill  habit.” 


RliDTIIDE  CUKKr>’  TRUSS  FREE.  You  pay 
llU*  I  U**l-  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 
ALEX.  SPEIUS,  box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  T  c  r  r\  Any  Place 
I  Sri)  liy  Any  One 
UDLl/  For  Any  Purpose 

Statlonarlos,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  amd 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gaa  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  M!ETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream,  sawing  wood  and  all  power 
pnrpoHeH.  Hlgheat  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Exp.,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan-Am.  Exp.,  Buffalo, 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal,  Charleston,  S.C., 
Exp. ,  1902.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ,  128  Mott  St.,  NcwYork 


The  *fWeberJunior” 

Pumper 

Can  also  f 
be  used  I  2^  H.  P 
for  other  | 
power 
purpos*. 


Is  all  complete,  ready  to  at¬ 
tach  to  pump.  Equals  30  men 
pump  ing  water. 
Uses  but  little  gas¬ 
oline.  Is  shipped 
crated  completely 

erected,  all  connec¬ 
tions  made.  Easy  to  start,  any 
one  can  operate  it.  Evory 
one  guaranteed.  Other  sizos 
up  to  50  H.  P.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  Weber  Gas  &  Gasoline 
Engine  Co.,  Box  10  2 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheap 
Send  for  cataloj 

BOOMER  &  BOSCRERT 
PRESS  CO., 

lib  West  Water  St.  9 
SYRACUSE,  IS.  X, 


WHICH? 


OSGOOD  SCALE 


SHORT  ON  CORN 
Or  LONG  ON  WHEAT  f 

In  either  case  you  need  a  scale  this 
fall  and  winter.  Don’t  put  it  off.  We 
can  sell  you  an  Opt^ood  Seale. 
High  grade.  Guaranteed.  Built 
on  honor  and  at  reasonable 
prices  and  terms.  Free  Catalogue. 
Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Dollars 


BUYS 

DELIVERED, 

An  800  Lb. 


GOOD  SCALE, 

On  "Wheels. 


PLATFORM  1  8  X  25  IN 

Cast  Steel  pivots,  carefully 
tempered.  Accurate,  durable, 
well  finished.  Other  sizes  and 


SCALES  Sam« 

For  circulars,  address, 

JONES 

HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Box  5. 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  SILO  FILLING. 

In  filling  a  silo  would  you  tramp  around 
the  outside  as  solid  as  possible,  or  would 
you  leave  it  untramped?  Would  you  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  the  outside  the  highest,  or 
would  you  keep  it  level?  In  filling  a  round 
silo,  18  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet  high, 
would  you  let  the  silage  take  care  of  itself 
by  having  it  drop  fairly  in  the  center  of 
the  silo?  By  filling  in  this  way  would  the 
silage  be  of  uniform  grade  throughout,  or 
would  some  parts  have  more  of  the  ears 
than  others?  I  read  of  some  who  start 
to  feed  as  soon  as  the  silo  is  filled.  Is  this 
all  right,  or  should  it  be  allowed  to  stand 
awhile  before  feeding?  If  so,  how  long? 

Instead  of  answering  all  the  above 
questions  in  order  I  will  attempt  to  give 
a  few  directions  in  reference  to  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  silage  that  will  cover  all  the 
questions  asked.  In  filling  a  silo,  the 
usual  difficulty  is  to  get  the  silage  even¬ 
ly  spread  over  the  surface  as  it  is  filled. 
Inside  the  silo  is  no  place  for  one  of 
that  class  of  men  who  begin  their  day’s 
work  “tired.”  The  pieces  of  ears  as  they 
are  run  in  form  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
silage.  Next  come  the  butts  and  body 
of  the  stalks,  and  the  leaves  and  tops 
form  the  lighter  portion.  It  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  the  whole,  as  it 
falls,  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  much  easier  to  leave  the 
heavier  ears  and  cuttings  of  stalk  in  the 
middle  and  put  the  lighter  at  the  out¬ 
side,  but  this  means  defective  silage. 
That  at  the  outside  is  likely  to  be  very 
defective,  and  may  spoil  the  whole.  The 
more  thoroughly  it  is  trodden  down  as 
the  filling  progresses  the  better.  It  pays 
to  put  two  men  in  a  silo  where  seven  to 
10  tons  per  hour  are  being  cut  and  put 
in.  Spread  all  evenly,  being  careful  to 
keep  as  much  of  the  heavier  portion  at 
the  outside  as  in  the  middle,  tramping 
a  reasonable  amount  to  keep  all  even. 
No  matter  whether  the  silo  is  round, 
octagonal  or  square,  all  are  filled  in  the 
same  way.  If  the  silage  is  allowed  to 
fall  in  and  lie  as  it  falls,  the  heavier  will 
remain  in  the  center  and  the  leaves  and 
tops  fall  on  the  outside,  and  poor  silage 
will  result.  The  leaves  and  tops  do  not 
have  in  them  the  moisture  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  silage. 

As  to  time  to  commence  feeding  there 
is  no  rule,  but  to  feed  when  you  need  it. 
The  settling  and  curing  will  take  place 
in  a  very  few  days,  and  then  it  does  not 
matter  how  soon  you  begin  to  feed,  pro¬ 
vided  you  keep  on  feeding  when  once 
the  top  is  broken.  Immediately  after 
tbe  silage  is  in  and  the  silo  filled,  the 
silage  will  become  very  warm — even 
hot.  After  a  few  days  the  temperature 
begins  to  fall,  and  a  mold  forms  over 
the  surface.  .  This  is  Nature’s  sealing 
process,  and  shuts  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  the  inside,  and  shuts  out  the  air.  The 
silage  will  not  decay  until  the  air 
reaches  it.  Once  this  seal  of  mold  is 
broken  the  silage  will  begin  to  rot  so  far 
as  the  air  reaches  it.  The  feeding  must 
be  rapid  enough  to  keep  ahead  of  this 
tendency  to  decay.  In  warm  weather  it 
is  three  to  four  inches  a  day.  In  cooler 
weather,  as  after  November  20,  from 
one  to  two  inches  a  day  will  keep  ahead 
of  the  decay,  and  the  silage  will  be  per¬ 
fect.  This  is  the  only  matter  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  feeding,  no  matter 
whether  the  silage  has  been  stored  a 
week  or  a  month,  or  the  weather  warm 
or  cold.  It  is  better  to  let  it  lie  a  couple 
of  weeks  before  feeding,  but  this  is  not 
very  important,  if  the  silage  is  needed 
for  the  stock,  and  the  feeding  continue 
after  the  top  mold  is  once  broken.  As 
to  the  utility  of  the  silo  I  will  add  this: 
If  two  cows  of  equal  capacity,  coming 
fresh  at  the  same  time  in  the  Fall,  be 
fed  one  on  hay  (no  matter  how  good) 
and  a  given  amount  of  properly-balanced 
grain  ration,  and  the  other  good  silage, 


with  a  small  amount  of  hay  and  oats 
or  buckwheat  straw  (I  wish  you  to  no¬ 
tice  that  word  buckwheat)  and  the  same 
amount  of  grain,  the  silage-fed  cow  will 
produce  enough  more  milk  and  butter 
than  the  other  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  silage  fed.  The  same  result  will  be 
reached  with  steers  fed  for  beef.  If  this 
be  true,  it  is  very  apparent  that  our 
farmers  ought  not  to  ask  at  this  day  of 
advanced  farming  primer  class  questions 
on  the  silage  question.  c.  l.  peck. 

Pennsylvania. 

Experience  in  Northern  New  York. 

Silage  has  been  trodden  with  man  and 
beast  in  every  degree  from  a  compact 
treading  to  the  amount  done  by  one 
man.  One  man  says  silage  cannot  keep 
without  much  packing.  Another  says 
treading  is  a  useless  waste  of  energy.  We 
have  tried  varying  degrees,  and  last 
season  I  did  the  work  alone  in  a  silo  16 
feet  square  and  22  feet  deep.  The  de¬ 
flector  used  upon  the  end  of  blower  pipe 
of  a  Blizzard  machine  was  raised  first 
and  the  corn  carried  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pit,  filling  to  the  depth  of  six  feet. 
It  was  then  lowered  and  the  other  side 
filled  until  it  was  about  four  feet  higher. 
The  cut  stuff  was  partially  leveled  down 
on  these  one-half  of  silo  widths,  but 
really  a  very  small  portion  of  the  corn 
was  handled.  With  a  Blizzard  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  a  separation  of  corn 
and  stalks.  The  whole  growth  is  so 
finely  pulverized  that  it  all  goes  togeth¬ 
er,  unlike  the  chain  carrier  machines. 
With  them  the  ears  and  leaves  must  be 
mixed.  They  are  sure  to  separate.  I 
have  watched  this  silo  very  carefully. 
About  five  feet  from  the  top  down  show¬ 
ed  more  heat  than  our  other  silos,  and 
therefore  a  consequent  loss.  This  was 
most  apparent  through  the  center,  where 
the  two  piles  joined.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  silage  was  left  over.  This  has  been 
opened  10  days  as  I  write,  and  surely 
finer  silage  could  not  be  found.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  the  belief  that  in  a  silo  40  feet 
deep  if  the  mixture  of  all  parts  was  com¬ 
plete  and  attention  given  to  the  last  10 
feet  of  filling,  good  results  would  surely 
follow.  If  the  stuff  was  coarsely  cut, 
the  heavy  and  light  portions  would  sep¬ 
arate  and  decay.  The  secret  of  good 
silage  is  air  exclusion.  This  comes  only 
from  a  uniform  weight  upon  every 
square  foot.  All  systems  that  do  this 
will  have,  in  my  judgment,  equal  value. 
Loss  has  often  occurred  from  excessive 
tramping  at  the  sides,  permitting  the 
center  to  take  care  of  itself.  If  much 
tramping  is  done,  see  to  it  that  there  is 
some  uniformity  about  it.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  difference  will  follow 
whether  the  middle  or  sides  are  high 
provided  the  essentials  just  mentioned 
are  kept  in  mind.  We  have  usually  con¬ 
tinued  to  feed  from  some  of  our  silos 
after  filling  others,  standing  different 
periods  of  time  before  using.  No  differ¬ 
ence  is  evident.  Good  corn  to  begin 
with,  cut  fine,  or,  if  it  could  be  ground 
all  the  better;  all  parts  mixed,  carrying 
equal  pressure  in  a  tight  silo  are  the 
essentials.  Keep  tnese  in  mind  and  any 
practice  that  may  suit  the  notion  of  the 
farmer  may  be  followed,  h.  e.  cook. 

From  “a  Land  of  Silos." 

Silage  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  un¬ 
known  substance  in  that  it  is  rare  that 
a  pit  of  silage  “acts”  two  years  alike, 
as  the  “art”  of  filling  is  not  as  yet  well 
enough  understood  to  control  perfectly 
the  action  of  the  ferments,  and  the 
silage,  as  a  result,  is  not  uniform  as  to 
condition,  though  the  differences  are 
usually  insignificant  and  the  quality  only 
slightly  affected.  In  filling  it  is  our  prac¬ 
tice,  confirmed  by  15  years’  experience, 
to  tread  the  silage  very  slightly  at  any 


point,  and  least  about  the  sides  and  the 
corners.  We  have  a  man  in  the  pit  who 
keeps  the  silage  about  uniformly  deep — 
not  level — and  now  and  then  walks 
around  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  silage 
to  keep  it  in  place  and  see  that  the  full 
amount  is  kept  in  the  corners,  for  ours 
are  the  old-fashioned  square  silos,  with 
clipped  corners.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  whenever  we  have  done  exces¬ 
sive  tramping  along  the  walls  and  cor¬ 
ners,  there  has  been  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  damaged  silage  caused  by 
mold.  This  is  my  individual  experience. 
Others  report  differently.  The  round  silo 
obviates  all  difficulty  about  the  corners, 
but  the  wall  troubles  are  the  same.  Af¬ 
ter  years  of  experiments  we  now  try  to 
have  the  silage  two  and  three  feet  higher 
along  the  walls,  and  “firm”  this  “bunk¬ 
er”  by  walking,  not  treading,  along  the 
outside  as  referred  to  above.  I  think 
this  is  now  the  general  practice  here. 
No,  if  left  to  fill  itself,  the  silage  will  not 
be  of  uniform  grade  throughout.  The 
light  leaves  will  be  here  and  there  in 
bunches,  the  grain  disks  will  all  roll  to 
the  outside  and  the  silage  will  be  far 
from  uniform.  Keeping  the  silage  high¬ 
est  on  the  outside  seems  to  give  the  most 
uniform  grade  of  silage.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  where  the  farmer  has  a  large 
herd  of  cows,  feeding  from  the  silo  as 
soon  as  filled  is  practiced.  It  is  all  right 
if  feeding  takes  place  often  enough  to 
keep  the  surface  silage  from  molding. 
After  going  down  four  or  five  feet,  one 
comes  then  upon  the  “cured”  silage.  In 
the  greater  number  of  experiences,  the 
preference  is  given  to  the  practice  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  silage  to  heat  and  cool  down 
before  commencing  to  feed  from  the 
silo.  There  is  no  better  cover  for  a  silo, 
and  hastening  of  the  ferment  process, 
accompanied  with  so  little  loss,  as  to 
tramp  well  the  surface  and  once  in  five 
days  throw  on  the  surface  75  or  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  according  to  the  size  of 
the  silo.  About  three  wettings  are 
usually  sufficient.  We  have  usually 
found  that  a  bushel  of  oats  sown  on  the 
two  silos  and  raked  in  lightly  at  the  first 
wetting  results  in  a  remarkably  good 
sealing  cover,  and  is  easily  removed.  The 
idea  is  now  being  advocated  of  having 
silos  with  portable  roofs  that  are  not  put 
on  until  weeks  after  the  silo  is  filled,  the 
Fall  rains  adding  greatly  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  silage  by  their  gratuitous 
wetting  down  of  the  surface.  In  either 
way  the  water  is  a  great  aid  whether 
called  “water  cure”  or  water  sealing. 

JOHN  GOULD. 


Breeders’  Directory 


500  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

for  sale  September  1.  Farm-raised,  unlimited  range. 
Money-makers;  bred  from  our  best  layers.  Also  a 
few  choice  cockerels  and  yearling  breeders.  Eggs, 
15  for  81.  H.  A.  HATHAWAY,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


TFRSFYS~Tllree  grandsons  of  Exile, 
J  L/IAOLi  A  O  golid  color.  3.  5  and 7  months  old. 
Good.  J.  ALDUS  HEKK,  Lancaster,  Pa.  It.  K.  4. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  8HANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHUR8T  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


|  PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN- 
r  Ul  Odm  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

The  high-bred  herd  of  Holstein-Frleslans  at 
the  MAPLES  STOCK  FARM,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Address  WM.  ROOD,  Proprietor. 


QHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
^  N.  Y.— Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  Poland-Uhina  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  in  season. 


DAIRY  SH0RT-H0RNS7K.X?.™; 

winners.  FLORA  V.  SPENCER,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 


it  Farmers’ 

Yearling  Bull,  “  Verbank  Chief,”  ready  for  service. 
Also  a  registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calf,  from  prize 
lock.  MANAGER,  Hilltop  Farm,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


mTTTJl  pTTTieiTTTT}  T*— The  hog  for  bacoo 
lilij  UXlijulillvJj  We  sell  them. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  StfES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites, 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Dorset  Ram  Lambs  Ur'S "Im'.’.: 

ready  for  delivery  now,  at  $10  to  $15  each.  Regis 
tered  in  purchaser’s  name. 

MAPLEMONT  SARGENT,  Albany,  Vt. 


lllftflDA  ISflATC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
ANUUnA  I2UA  I  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Lew  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 


He  Wall  Street  Tip  Equal*  the  Beet  Bam  Tip. 

BUY  ANCORA  GOATS. 

For  Registered  Stock  addres* 
BOSWYCK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONK. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 
cently  bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


— i Choice  stock  for  sale  at  all 
■  Clido  times.  Book  and  price-list  free. 

W.  J.  WOOD,  New  London,  Ohio. 


Jacks  for  Sale. 


The  Crystal  Creamery  Co.  paid  their  112 
patrons  on  an  average  of  $1  per  100  pounds 
for  their  July  milk,  and  the  skim-milk  was 
returned  free,  this  was  worth  30  cents  per 
hundred  to  feed  the  pigs.  l.  h.  k. 

Union  Center,  N.  Y. 


150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains  Address 

BAKER'S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


(1**11*  1*  I  I**  «n  HENS  and  CHICKS 
lllllfl  TO  LI66  54- page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  1. 


PAYS  AT  THE  SCALES 

nnN’T  CCCn  Ticks,  Lice  and  Microbes  on  your  profits.  They  eat 
U  U  ll  I  ILLU  pounds  and  dollars  off  each  animal.  Comfort  your  live 
stock  and  your  bank  account  withChloro-Naptholeum  Dip.  It  stops  what’s 
the  matter — stops  and  kills  everything  that  is  catching — kills  the  parasites 
that  carry  diseases. 


~vi 


Askyou  dealer;  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  send  to  us.  We  will  ship,  prepaid,  1  gal., 
$1.50;  2  gals.,  $3.00;  5  gals.,  $6.75.  Special  prices  in  larger  lots.  Accept  no  substi¬ 
tute.  There  is  nothing  "just  as  good”  as  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip.  Write  for  our  Free 
book,  “The  Preventive  Treatment,”  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  or  Poultry . 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  4  E.  59th  St..  N.  Y. 


MANNS 

BponE 

CUTTER 

MAKES  HENS 


YOU  CAN  GET  LOTS  OF  EGGS 


anil  liave  healthy  fowls  if  you  feed  Green  Cut  Hone. 

Mann’s  Latest  Model  Bone  Cutter 

is  guaranteed  to  cut  all  bone  and  all  adhering  meat  and  gristle, easier .fas¬ 
ter  and  i  n  better  shape  than  any  other  type.  Automatic  self-regulating 
feed.  Never  clogs.  TEH  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  on  your  own  premises  to 
prove  our  guarantee— no  money  In  advance.  Return  at  our  expense  11 
not  satisfied.  Isn’t  that  better  for  you  than  to  pay  for  a  machine  you 
never  tried?  Catalogue  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  Milford.  Mass. 


1902 


BRINGING  A  COW  TO  MILK. 

What  will  bring  my  cow  back  to  her 
usual  flow  of  milk?  She  is  a  young  Jersey 
with  second  calf  three  months  old  which 
was  taken  off  at  a  month  old.  She  did 
well  and  gave  three  gallons  of  milk  per 
day  till  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  she  began 
to  fall  back  and  now  only  gives  about  one 
gallon  or  less  per  day.  She  is  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  being  fed  three  times  a  day  on  hay 
with  ship  stuff  and  bran  mixed.  r.  a. 

Virgilina,  Va. 

There  may  be  several  causes,  and  a 
less  number  of  remedies.  The  more 
prevalent  no  doubt  is  the  habit  of  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  milk  periodically,  which  gen¬ 
erally  results  in  a  ‘'drying  up”  partially 
at  least.  It  is  one  of  the  things  over 
which  she  is  master.  Feed  her  while 
milking  some  food  she  likes.  If  that 
does  not  serve  as  an  inducement  to 
“give  down”  sell  her  to  the  butcher.  If 
she  is  a  nervous,  irritable  animal  allow¬ 
ing  the  calf  to  suckle  for  a  month  may 
be  the  primary  cause.  We  may  for  an¬ 
other  cause  go  back  to  her  breeding,  and 
find  an  organic  weakness  of  the  milk 
glands  and  udder  tissue  due  to  lack  of 
vital  force.  I  do  not  believe  the  Jerseys 
are  able  to  endure  the  mistakes  of  im¬ 
proper  breeding  uKe  the  Holsteins,  Ayr- 
shires  or  Short-horns.  In  other  words, 
my  limited  observation  prompts  me  to 
believe  that  with  only  moderate  skill  in 
coupling  more  blanks  will  be  drawn. 
When  animals  are  coupled  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  in  line  to  ensure  a  reproduction  all 
manner  of  evils  are  likely  to  follow,  and 
no  one  is  wise  enough  to  anticipate  just 
what  avenue  the  weakness  may  follow. 
It  is  sure,  however,  to  attack  an  essen¬ 
tial  working  force  of  the  animal  and  not 
a  non-essential.  If  this  cow  is  not  well 
and  hearty  call  in  a  doctor  and  follow 
his  advice,  otherwise  use  no  drugs  or 
“patent  foods.”  I  might  suggest  a 
change  of  ration,  feeding  two  to  three 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  or  some  of 
the  gluten  feeds,  rich  in  nitrogenous  ele¬ 
ments  and  intensely  stimulating  to  the 
milk-producing  organs.  A  change  from 
hay  to  some  succulent  food  would  also 
decrease  a  tendency  to  fatten  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  milk  pail.  h.  e.  c. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  HOG  RAISING. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  woman 
in  New  England — evidently  one  of  the 
“women  farmers”  who  are  striving  to 
make  an  honest  living  on  the  farm: 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  about 
Berkshire  swine?  My  husband  died  25 
years  ago,  leaving  me  with  two  small  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  large  farm.  After  a  hard 
struggle  my  son  became  old  enough  to 
help,  but  now  both  he  and  my  daughter 
are  dead,  and  the  work  and  care  come 
back  to  me.  I  am  left  alone,  depending 
on  hired  help— which  is  very  poor  in  this 
section.  I  have  thought  that  if  I  could 
raise  pigs  and  poultry  it  would  not  be 
such  hard  work  as  wholesaling  milk. 
There  is  no  demand  here  for  the  black 
pigs,  but  I  like  them  best  for  my  own  use 
or  to  fatten  for  market. 

We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  Berk- 
shires.  They  are  active,  vigorous  pigs, 
healthy  and  good  natured,  well  adapted 
to  grazing  or  running  in  an  orchard.  As 
we  are  situated  the  pig  dressing  150 
pounds  pays  best.  This  size  of  carcass 
is  popular  in  the  local  markets,  and 
costs  less  per  pound  than  heavier  hogs. 
The  chief  objection  we  have  found  to 
the  Berkshires  is  the  small  average  size 
of  the  litters,  but  there  are  very  few 
runts.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  breed 
black  pigs  in  a  neighborhood  where 
there  is  prejudice  against  the  color.  The 
business  of  selling  weaning  pigs  to 
neighbors  or  local  farmers  is  a  good 
one.  We  find  it  about  as  profitable  on 
the  whole  to  sell  the  little  fellows  as  to 
fatten  them.  Still,  a  fat  Berkshire  of 
good  breeding  will  advertise  the  breed 
and  make  friends  for  it. 

With  us  the  beet  times  for  selling 
pork  are  in  late  September  and  late 
Winter.  The  heavy  supplies  of  western 
pork  do  not  come  East  until  late  in  the 
kali,  as  the  western  hogs  are  fed  for 
full  size.  This  often  means  a  shortage 
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of  pork  in  local  markets  during  early 
Fall,  and  150-pound  pigs — not -too  fat — 
find  ready  sale.  During  Winter  heavy 
storms  or  severe  cold  may  cause  a  pork 
famine,  and  that  makes  the  time  for 
selling  the  Winter  pig. 

We  think  our  eastern  farmers  must 
adopt  what  they  call  in  southern  Ohio 
the  “lazy  man’s  way”  of  making  pork. 
Understand  that  the  hog  is  a  grazing 
animal — just  as  capable  of  eating  grass 
as  a  cow  or  sheep.  We  have  cut  grass, 
stalks  or  rape  and  carried  it  to  the  hogs, 
but  it  pays  much  better  to  fence  in  a 
field  of  clover  or  grass  with  water  run¬ 
ning  through  it,  and  let  the  hogs  occupy 
it.  An  orchard  with  a  tight  fence  makes 
a  fine  grazing  place  for  hogs,  as  they 
eat  the  fallen  fruit  and  root  up  and  eat 
thousands  of  white  grubs.  They  will 
need  some  grain  in  addition — wheat, 
bran  and  corn  have  given  us  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  amount  of  grain  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  appearance  of  the  pigs. 
The  breeding  sows  should  never  be  fat. 
We  keep  them  lean  and  thrifty.  The 
pigs  intended  for  pork  should  be  kept 
away  from  the  sows  and  fed  differently. 

While  the  pig  is  quite  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  himself,  if  given  a  fair 
chance,  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  he  re¬ 
quires  no  care  or  oversight.  Few  ani¬ 
mals  respond  more  quickly  to  well- 
directed  treatment.  With  warm  quar¬ 
ters  in  Winter  and  well  watered  pasture 
in  Summer  less  work  is  required  in 
handling  five  sows  than  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  one  cow,  and  except  at  far¬ 
rowing  time  there  is  not  the  need  of 
constant  attention  required  by  the  cow. 
As  to  profits,  breeders  often  claim  that 


fair  size  and  readiness  to  fatten,  with 
profitable  butter-making  capacity.  There 
is  also  a  good  demand  for  fat  steers  of 
this  class  and  an  increasing  call  for 
working  oxen.  These  qualities  are  com¬ 
bined  in  the  Devon  better  perhaps  than 
in  any  other  breed,  and  should  give  this 
breed  a  permanent  place  as  a  true  mort¬ 
gage  lifter  as  well  as  “a  thing  of 
beauty.”  l.  l. 

Coventry,  Vt. 

Angora  Goaf  Questions. 

I  am  interested  in  the  subject  of  An¬ 
gora  goats  and  would  like  to  have  some 
questions  answered.  Do  goats  pay  as 
well  as  sheep  for  meat,  wool,  care,  feed 
and  amount  of  increase?  Do  you  find 
as  much  trouble  from  dogs  as  with  sheep 
or  would  it  be  safe  to  put  them  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  and  let  them  run?  Are  they  as  li¬ 
able  to  ticks  and  vermin  as  sheep,  and 
would  it  be  necessary  to  give  them  the 
“sheep  dips”?  I  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  others  who  have  raised  them. 

Sellersburg,  Ind.  c.  m.  a 


Beef  Cattle  in  New  York. — We  do 
not  know  of  any  farmers  in  this  section 
that  intend  changing  from  dairy  to  beef 
cattle,  and  do  not  know  of  any  that  are 
even  considering  the  matter.  There  are 
a  few  farmers  around  here  that  pick  up 
steer  calves  from  the  dairymen  and  raise 
them  and  seem  to  be  doing  fairly  well  at 
it  They  have  been  at  the  business  for 
some  time.  We  think  it  would  pay  a 
few  farmers  in  each  town,  who  are  not 
able  to  run  a  dairy  to  advantage,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  above  plan,  especially  where  the 
dairymen  keep  general-purpose  cows,  so 
that  good  calves  could  be  obtained. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  spencer  bros. 


a  good  sow  will,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
earn  as  much  clear  money  as  an  average 
cow.  No  doubt  there  are  cases  where 
this  has  been  done,  but  it  is  not  safe  for 
the  beginner  to  figure  that  way.  Now 
and  then  litters  are  lost  or  disease  gets 
into  the  herd,  or  cheap  fodder  is  scarce. 
It  will  be  safer  to  figure  that  two  sows 
will  provide  the  income  from  one  cow 
with  much  less  labor.  Of  course  this 
implies  that  the  breeder  has  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  roots,  clover  hay  and  pumpkins 
for  Fall  and  Winter  feeding,  and  a  good 
Summer  pasture — also  good  healthy 
stock. 

Plea  for  the  Devon  Cow. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  artistic 
side  of  breeding  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Morse  (May  10)  and  later  by  another 
writer  in  issue  of  July  19.  All  will  agree 
with  them  on  some  points  but  there  is, 
in  my  estimation,  a  third  type  of  cow, 
intermediate  between  these  ideals,  and 
possessing  more  artistic  beauty  than 
either.  The  best  Jerseys  have  a  certain 
beauty  as,  also,  have  the  Durhams,  but 
in  contrast  to  the  leanness  and  angular¬ 
ity  of  the  one  and  the  elephantine  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  other  there  stands  the 
hardy  little  Devon.  Ranking  well  as 
economical  producers  of  both  beef  and 
butter  their  medium  size,  attentive, 
alert  look  and  uniform  dark  red  color, 
united  with  active,  agile  bearing  and 
unusual  fineness  in  all  points,  present  a 
truly  pleasing  picture.  In  this  section 
the  need  is  for  a  breed  adapted  to  graz¬ 
ing  rough,  hilly  p'astures  and  combining 


A  HOG  with 
a  HISTORY 


The  history  of  the  famous  O.  I.  C . 
hogs  is  summed  up  in  the  word  success 
For  breeding  or  fattening  for  market  the 
O.  I.  C.’s  are  the  hogs  that  pay.  39  years 
devoted  to  the  perfection  of  this  breed— 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  hog 
through  disease.  We  will  ship  a  sample 
pair  of  hogs  on  time,  giving  their  full  pedi 
greeand  allow  you  agency  for  your  commu¬ 
nity.  Two  O.  I,  C.’s  weighed  2,806 
lbs.  Write  for  particulars. 

I.  B.  SEVER  CO.,  135  Hog  Building,  Cleveland,  0. 


DR.  REA’S  CALF  FEEDER 

makes  fat  calves.  Weans 
perfectly.  Does  away 
with  starving  process. 
Prevents  scours.  Insnres 

Ferfect  digestion.  Gives 
ull  use  of  cow.  Quickly 
detached:  easily  cleaned.  Single  Calf  Feeder, 
$2.  Three  Calf  Feeders,  $5.  Booklet  free. 

Dr.  CHAS.  L.  REA,  220  East  32dSt.,  N.Y- 


The  Dana  Ear  Labels 

are  always  clean  and  readable. 
Do  not  make  the  ear  sore,  will  not 
pullout  or  get  lost.  Stamped  with 
owner’s  name,  address  and  herd 
registry  numbers.  I  supply  40  rec¬ 
ord  associations  with  official  labels. 
Thousands  of  practical  farmers,  vet¬ 
erinarians  and  breeders  use  my  labels 
exclusively.  Sample  Free. 
Agents  Wanted.  Uberal  terms. 

C.H.Dana,74  Main  St., W. Lebanon,  N.H 


Don’t  Guess  At  Results. 


This  man  knows  what  he  did  and  how  he  did  it.  Such  endorse¬ 
ments  as  the  following  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  merits. 

ONE  BOTTLE  SAVED  SIOO.OO. 

Headingly,  Manitoba,  Feb.  5, 1900. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs:— I  had  a  horse  last  summer 
that  got  prodded  with  a  fork  on  the  inside  of  hind  leg  at  knee 
joint,  he  kept  getting  worse  so  I  tried  a  bottle  of  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  on  it,  now  he  is  just  as  well  as  he  was  before  he  got 
hurt.  That  bottle  saved  me  $100.  Yours  truly, 

J.  E.  JAMIESON. 

Price  $  1 ;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no 
equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE, 
also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse, 99  the  book  free,  or  address, 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBUR0  FALLS,  VT. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  oared. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  N.  earcy 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  111- 
nstrated  treatise  on  the  abeo- 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  241. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Daio.  Stock  I  mrdo,  Chleare,  Ill. 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjusting  Swing 
Stanchion.  Tho  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  IUust’cl 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N  Y  ^  Infringements 
■will  be  prosecuted. 


CS  CALF  FEEDER] 

combines  scientific  and 
practical  ideas.  Over  60,000 
in  use.  No  valves  to  get 
clogged  and  foul.  Easily 
cleaned.  Nipples  are  re¬ 
enforced.  I’ revents  scours. 
Increases  digestive  capae- 

_ litv  in  the  dairy  calf.  Makes 

Veal  worth  2c  per  lb.  more.  The  only  feeder  adopted 
by  Exp.  Sta.  Extra  gain  on  one  eulf  pays  for  two 
feeders.  Prevents  a  “set  back”  from  the  “starving 
process.”  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  I’an- Am.  Kxp.  Sold  evorjwhoro  in 
U.  8.  and  Canada.  Price  f  1.50.  8ent  postpaid  for  $2.00,  and  a&0o  box 
of  Cow 8  Relief  free,  that  will  euro  Caked  Bait  In  12  to  24  hours.  Heals 
sore  teata.  Send  for  descriptive  matter  and  22  reasons  for  using  feeder. 

O,  H.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR.. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 

U.  8. BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

possess  the  patent  protected 

“Alpha- Disc”  and  “Split-Wing” 
Improvements 

And  Arc  As  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators 
as  such  other  Separators  are  to 
gravity  setting  methods. 

Send  for  new  “  20th  Century”  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  i  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


WHY  DO  PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  BUY  THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  ? 

Because  they  know  that  they  will  have  one  then  that  possesses  more  of  the  qualities 
==*  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  cream  separator  than  any  other  make. 


I  hat  the  U.  S.  Skims  Gleaner  is  an  established  fact,  it  having  proved  its  superiority  in  this 
point  at  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy,  where  it  made  the  World’s  Record  of  .0138  for  an  average 
of  50  consecutive  runs,  which  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  make  of  separator  in  the  world. 

I  hat  the  U.  S.  is  more  durable  is  being  shown  daily  in  dairies  all  over  the  country  by  those 
who  have  used  other  makes,  but  who  are  now  using  the  U.  S. 

I  hat  the  U.  S.  is  more  simple  is  easily  seen  by  everyone  who  has  eyes, 
that  the  U.  S.  is  the  safest,  with  its  gears  all  enclosed,  everyone  can  understand. 

That  the  U.  S.  is  easy  to  operate  is  testified  to  by  its  users. 

For  more  reasons  and  copies  of  letters  from  hundreds  of  users  certifying  to  the  truth  of  the  above  statements 
write  for  our  special  Dairy  Separator  catalogue. 

..-VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 

“Whenebber  a  man  gibs  me  a  whole 
lot  o’  advice,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “I  can’t 
help  s’picionin’  dat  if  his  opinions  was 
so  valuable  he’d  be  busy  somewha’  else 
countin’  money.” — Washington  Star. 

Dyspepsia  Specialist  (irritably) : 
“But,  madam,  you  must  chew  your  food. 
What  were  your  teeth  given  you  for?” 
Female  patient  (calmly):  “They  weren’t 
given  to  me — I  bought  ’em.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Ducker:  “What’s  this  I  hear,  Major? 
You  are  going  to  marry  again!  You  told 
me  that  the  light  of  your  life  had  gone 
out!”  Gay  Widower:  “Quite  so;  but 
now,  you  see,  I  am  going  to  strike  an¬ 
other  match. ' — Punch. 

Stranger:  “What  wonderful  tales  old 
Blinks  relates!  He  must  have  been  a 
great  traveler  in  his  day.”  Native:  “He 
was  never  outside  the  county  in  his  life, 
but,  you  see,  his  mind  has  wandered  for 
years.” — Chicago  News. 

Minister  (to  one  of  his  members,  a 
venerable  old  gardener) :  “You  have 
reached  a  great  age,  John.”  John: 
“Deed  ha’e  I,  sir,  for  gin  I  leeve  till  the 
11th  o’  next  month,  I’ll  be  an  otogeran- 
ium.” — Glasgow  Evening  Times. 

Father  of  the  Pastor  (after  the  ser¬ 
mon) :  “How  Horace  has  changed  since 
he  was  a  baby!”  The  Mother:  “What 
an  idea!  Of  course  he  has  changed.” 
Father:  “Wnat  I  mean  is  that  when  he 
was  a  baby  he  used  to  keep  me  awake.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Biggs:  “I  had  no  idea  old  Graspit  was 
a  philanthropist  until  I  saw  him  circu¬ 
lating  a  petition  yesterday  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  money  to  enable  a  poor 
widow  to  pay  her  rent.”  Diggs:  “Oh, 
Graspit’s  all  right.  He  owns  the  house 
the  poor  widow  lives  in.” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

“Suppose,”  said  the  _  man  with  the 
morbid  imagination,  “that  the  trusts 
make  everything  so  expensive  that  the 
public  can’t  afford  to  buy;  what  then?” 
“Now,  what’s  the  use  of  talking  non¬ 
sense?”  answered  the  business  man. 
“All  the  fun  a  trust  has  is  taking  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  from  them.  When  they  get 
all  the  money,  they’ll  simply  have  to 
give  a  lot  of  it  out  again  or  stop  the 
whole  amusement.”— Washington  Star. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLFAALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  ail  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TOSS  THE  FENCE  THAT  LASTS. 

Our  TruSb  and  Cable  wire  fence  (six  wires  in 
every  strand;,  costs  less  and  lasts  longer  than 
132  any  other.  Built  same  as  board  fence  any  height 
desired,  8,  4,  5  or  6  strands.  Investigate  it. 
Sample  free.  Sold  direct  at  wholesale  prices. 
rrrrrrt  AGENTS  WANTED. 

jfcrrxrrc  THE  TRUSS  &  CAULK  FENCE  GO. 

323  Federal  Bldg.,  Youngstown,  O. 


BLIZZARD” 

ed  and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 


everything,  cuts  hay, 
.ensilage,  shreds  fodder 
fills  the  silo  to  any  height ; 
all  done  by  one  machine. 
Sold  on  full  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

Joseph  Dick 
Agricultural  Works, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


THE  LARIMER  DITCHING  PLOW 


with  Subsoil  Attachment.  If  you  have  ditching  to 
do  this  plow  will  save  you  more  money  than  any  im¬ 
plement  you  have  on  your  farm.  Reduces  cost  of 
digging  ditches  from  one-half  to  two-thirds.  Send 
for  circular.  Manufactured  by 

JOHN  J.  LARIMER  &  CO., 

153  S.  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
(Formerly  Of  Latrobe,  Pa). 


Catalogue  No.  71  now  on  the  press, 
the  finest  catalogue  ever  published; 
80  buyers  have  worked  for  months 
collecting  the  goods  described  in 
this  book.  Printing  and  binding 
are  by  the  Lakeside  Press;  engrav¬ 
ings  by  Osgood;  colored  inserts  by 
the  American  Colortvpe  Co.;  coyer 
design  by  the  well-known  artist, 
Ike  Morgan — 1080  pages; 70.000 quo¬ 
tations;  17,000  illustrations.  15c. 
and  this  catalogue  is  yours. 

Send  TODAY. 


Catalogue  No.  71  Ready 

FILL  IN  THE  BLANK  BELOW,  CVT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TO  US  AT  ONCE. 

Entirely  new  from  cover  to  cover,  containing  over  one  thousand  pages 
and  illustrated  by  one  of  the  best  engraving  houses  in  Chicago,  our 
Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  No.  71  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  If  you  have 
never  tried  us  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Start  with  our  new  catalogue. 
Fill  in  the  blank  below,  cut  it  out  and  mail  to  us  with  15  cents  in  either 
stamps  or  coin  and  we  will  send  this  superb  Catalogue  —  the  finest 
ever  published  —  all 
charges  prepaid.  15 
cents  is  all  we  ask 
although  the  actual 
postage  is  26  cents 
and  each  catalogue 
costs  us  almost  a  dol= 
lar  to  publish. 

Don’t  put  this  off  but 
attend  to  it  now  and 
while  you  are  at  it  get 
some  of  your  neighbors 
to  do  likewise. 

Requests  wilt  be  hon¬ 
ored  in  the  order  they 
are  received.  There  will 
be  a  big  demand  so 
don’t  wait. 


Cut  this  out  and  mail  to  us  with  15  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 

Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  15  cents  for  which  please  send  as  soon 
as  possible  Catalogue  Number  71  for  Fall  and  Winter  of 
1902 ' 1903. 


Name - 


Write  plainly 


Postoffice- 


County 


-State- 


Cut  this  out  today.  Don’t  wait.  There  will  be  a  big  demand  and  the 
printing  presses  will  not  be  able  to  turn  out  catalogues  fast  enough. 
Requests  will  be  honored  in  order  of  their  receipt.  41 


Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Company ,  Chicago ^ 


The  Finishing 
Touch 

to  a  building  estimate  is  to 
specify  M  F  Roofing  Tin.  It 
is  the  best  2'oofing  material 
— perhaps  just  a  little  more 
costly  at  first;  but  it  will 
last  more  than  half  a 
century;  will  not  rust, 
or  leak.  It  is  the 
worldk  standard 
for  roofing  tin. 


F 

Roofing  Tin 


is  made  by  tbe  old-style 
hand  process.  It  carries 
a  very  heavy  coating  of 
pure  tin  and  new  lead. 
Kvery  sheet  is  carefully 
inspected  and  only  perfect 
plates  sold.  This  @  mark 
stamped  on  every  sheet. 
Ask  your  roofer,  or 

Write  fW.  C.  CR0NEMEYER,  Agent, 


to  j  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg, 
for  illustrated  book  on  roofs  and  roofing, 

AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile 

.ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce. 


made  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  are  the  very 
best  that  long  experience,  thor- 
.  Tile  drained  land  is 

the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
^nhimnev  Tons.  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
UpF  Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  '76  Third  Ave. 


'/CUT YOUR  C0RNWITHTHE  ‘  SHRED  YDUR  STALKS  WITOTHEl 
I DEERING  IDEAL  CORN  BINDER  Ulj  DEERINB  HUSKERS  fi  SHREDDERS  f 


"THE  IDEAL  LINE 
PEERING  CORN  MACHINES 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS  , 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY  CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

WORLDS  GREATEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

v  GRASS,  GRAIN  AND  CORN  HARVESTERS. 

SHREDDERS  C- TWINE.-  -  — 


HS  TORNADO 

111  SM  -T  UNO  ROLLERS. 

Write  us 

for  Special 
Delivered 
Prices. 

W.  K.  HARRISON'  &  MaRsillnn,  Ohio. 
Also  manufacturers  of  TORNADO  Feed  Cutters- 


Dutton’s 
Improved 
Knife  and 
Tool 
Grinder 

$2.50  each 

SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK'S 
DOUBLE-  [ 

ACTION 

Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily  move 
15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  lnj 

a  day. 

CLANK’S  SULKY 

Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet. 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 

CUHWtY  H1RB0W  CO.,  HI6SANUM.  CONN 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN 


The  Wisdom  of  Hindsight. 

I  have  sometimes  been  charged  with  being  a 
“theorist,”  and  am  quite  willing  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge.  Theories  are  all  right  if  you  only  get  hold 
of  the  right  one.  Probably  most  of  the  known  laws 
of  nature  were  first  theories  in  some  person’s  brain, 
before  they 
were  known  to 
be  laws.  An 
ounce  of  prac¬ 
tice,  however, 
beats  a  pound 
of  theory  in 
most  cases. 

On  page  367 
I  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “For  this 
reason  we  have 
decided  that 
the  time  spent 
each  evening 
closing  the 
doors  is  time 
well  spent, 
since  this  is 
the  best  time 
to  remove  ail 
broody  hens 
from  the  nests. 

This  avoids  the 
danger  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  nests 
become  lousy,” 
etc.  That  was 
theory.  On  this 
page  I  can 
write  that  af¬ 
ter  putting  the 
theory  to  the 
test  I  have  not 
seen  a  lousy 
nest  this  sea¬ 
son.  This  is 
practice,  and 
quite  conclu¬ 
sive  practice, 
since  no  other 
p  r  e  c  a  u  tion 
whatever  has 
been  used  to 
avoid  lousy 
nests.  We  have 
not  touched  a 
nest  with  any 
keros  ene  or 
other  lice  de- 
s  t  r  o  yer,  and 
have  continued 
to  use  the 
same  old  nests 
in  use  last  sea¬ 
son,  some  of 
which  were 
then  decidedly 
lousy.  The 
nests  have 
been  m  constant  use  during  the  day,  since  over  100,000 
eggs  have  been  laid  in  them  since  the  advent  of  hot 
weather.  The  nests  are  on  the  floor,  while  the 
perches  on  which  the  hens  pass  the  night  are  above 
the  roosting  table.  If  these  perches  are  watched  and 
kept  free  from  lice  there  will  be  no  danger  of  lice  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  house.  I  wonder,  by  the 
way,  whether  a  living  tree,  in  which  chickens  roost 


at  night,  ever  gets  lousy?  Did  anyone  ever  see  the 
mites  out  of  doors  in  a  tree? 

Will  a  hen  that  rears  a  late  brood  of  chicks  lay  in 
Autumn  any  better  than  other  hens?  In  a  recent 
number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  said  that  the  surest  way  1 
know  to  get  a  hen  to  lay  well  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  when  eggs  are  scarce  and  high,  is  to  let  her  hatch 
and  rear  a  brood  of  chicks  from  July  1  to  September 


15.  That  was  theory.  My  Wyandotte  hen  that  I 
placed  in  one  of  my  brooder  apartments  about  July 
15  in  care  of  a  brood  of  chicks,  has  not  been  outside 
yet,  but  she  began  to  lay  before  September  1,  and 
is  now  laying  regularly.  This  is  practice.  We  shall 
see  whether  or  not  she  will  keep  it  up  during  the 
Autumn.  She  did  not  wait  until  she  weaned  the 
chicks,  but  laid  a  number  of  eggs  while  still  hovering 


the  chicks,  and  was  in  full  moult  when  she  began  to 
lay.  This  latter  fact  is  what  surprised  me.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  hen  to  grow  a  new  coat  of  feathers  and 
continue  to  lay  eggs  at  the  same  time?  Who  can  tell? 

Is  it  not  wonderful  what  a  lot  of  education  we  can 
get  through  our  mistakes?  Wonderful,  too,  how  the 
ideas  we  get  in  that  way  “stay  with  us.”  If  our  edu¬ 
cation  could  be  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  the 

knowledge  we 
get  in  this  way 
should  have 
several  ciphers 
following  it,  as 
compared  with 
the  same 
k  n  o  w  1  e  dge 
gleaned  from  a 
book,  or  from 
some  other 
p  e  r  s  o  n’s  ex- 
p  e  r  i  e  n  ce.  A 
year  ago  I  had 
a  lot  of  young 
sows  intended 
for  breeders, 
which  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  in 
the  fields.  Sev- 
eral  of  the 
sows  were  due 
to  farrow  in 
February.  We 
delayed  separ¬ 
ating  them  too 
long,  and  the 
first  one  far¬ 
rowed  in  the 
same  pen 
where  a  half 
dozen  other 
sows  were 
kept,  one  cold 
night.  All  her 
pigs  were  dead 
in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  most- 
1 y  devoured. 
As  I  stood 
looking  over 
in  the  pen  I 
decided  that  a 
record  should 
be  kept  in  fu- 
ture  which 
would  enable 
us  to  know 
when  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  far¬ 
rowing.  Where 
a  herd  of  a 
dozen  or  more 
breeding  sows 
are  kept,  all 
looking  pretty 
much  alike,  it 
would  be  some¬ 
times  difficult 
to  distinguish 
the  different  individuals,  without  some  way  of  desig¬ 
nating  them.  We  use  the  triangular  hog  rings,  that 
are  inserted  in  the  nose  by  means  of  a  special  tool 
furnished  with  them,  resembling  a  pair  of  pliers. 
These  are  apt  to  get  lost  from  the  nose  frequently, 
and  are  not  to  be  depended  on  as  markers.  By  in¬ 
serting  them  in  the  ear,  however,  they  make  very 
good  markers,  and  none  has  been  lost  out  so  far.  By 
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using  one  or  more  rings  in  one  or  both  ears,  a  good- 
sized  herd  can  be  recorded  in  this  way,  on  the  same 
plan  that  chickens  are  marked  in  the  web  of  the  foot. 

Another  mistake  which  serves  as  a  means  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  Maple  Dale  Farm  is  in  connection  with  the 
roofs  on  our  henhouses.  The  roof  is  rather  flat,  ris¬ 
ing  only  two  feet  eight  inches  on  a  building  10  feet 
wide.  Matched  boards  were  used  for  sheathing,  and 
these  covered  with  three-ply  roofing  felt.  The  felt  is 
rather  short  lived,  and  as  it  began  to  give  out,  we 
planned  to  shingle  the  roofs.  A  few  houses  were 
shingled  three  years  ago,  right  on  top  of  the  felt.  We 
now  find  that  the  shingles  are  also  short-lived  in  such 
a  situation.  Those  placed  three  years  ago  are  al¬ 
ready  badly  rotted,  and  practically  worthless.  Ex¬ 
perienced  builders  tell  me  that  shingles  will  last  much 
longer  laid  on  two-inch  lath,  with  a  wide  space  be¬ 
tween  each  lath,  than  they  will  when  laid  on  solid 
sheathing.  The  theory  is  that  the  open  lath  allows 
the  moisture  to  dry  out  of  the  shingles  quicker  after 
a  rain.  In  this  case,  the  old  felt  (or  tarred  paper) 
probably  augmented  the  difficulty.  \ve  shall  now  be 
obliged  to  abandon  the  iuea  of  shingling  the  roofs, 
and  replace  the  old  felt  with  new  as  fast  as  it  needs 
replacing.  It  seems  to  be  longer-lived  than  shingles, 
on  our  flat  roofs.  Asphalt  roofing  paint  makes  the 
best  paint  we  have  tried  on  these  felt  roofs.  Some  of 
our  roofs  are  still  in  good  order  after  eight  or  nine 
years’  use.  By  using  the  liquid  asphalt  coating  fre¬ 
quently  they  could  doubtless  be  kept  in  good  order 
much  longer. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  added  another  to 
my  list  of  educational  mistakes.  The  lesson  taught 
this  time  is  this:  Never  allow  very  young  pigs  to 
enter  the  pen  of  an  old  boar.  The  mother  of  Billy 
Gormand  presented  us  with  another  family  of  12  fine 
pigs  last  night,  this  being  her  fourth  litter,  and  she 
not  yet  two  years  old.  During  the  day  we  heard  one 
of  the  little  chaps  squealing  in  mortal  agony.  Hasten¬ 
ing  to  the  scene,  we  found  tnat  one  had  crawled 
through  a  hole  into  the  pen  of  the  boar  adjoining, 
and  was  being  literally  eaten  alive.  This  cleared  up 
a  mystery.  We  have  lately  missed  several  young 
pigs,  no  trace  of  which  could  be  found,  either  dead 
or  alive.  I  was  inclined  to  suspect  that  Lion,  our  St. 
Bernard  dog,  was  the  guilty  party.  This  cleared  his 
skirts,  and  taught  us  a  lesson  not  likely  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Billy  Gormand  himself  came  near  meeting 
an  untimely  end  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  got  the  door 
of  his  pen  open  and  got  into  a  pen  of  about  a  dozen 
shotes  about  the  same  size.  The  whole  bunch  pitched 
into  him  and  made  it  lively  for  him.  The  weather 
was  hot,  and  he  was  very  fat,  and  not  able  to  fight 
against  such  odds.  When  the  scrap  was  discovered. 
Billy  was  gasping  for  breath,  and  would  soon  have 
been  dead,  if  help  had  not  arrived.  He  was  very 
lame  from  the  effects  for  some  time,  but  has  now 
fully  recovered.  At  the  State  Hospital  c  arm,  near 
me,  a  herd  of  about  200  is  usually  kept,  and  the  su¬ 
perintendent  tells  me  that  the  greatest  caution  has 
to  be  exercised  in  filling  their  fattening  pens  from 
different  droves.  The  whole  bunch  will  often  attack 
one  pig  until  it  is  killed,  and  then  turn  to  another, 
seeming  to  get  a  perfect  mania  for  slaughter.  Happy 
are  we  if  we  can  appropriate  these  lessons  from  the 
mistakes  of  others  without  going  through  the  mill 
ourselves.  o.  w.  mapek. 


CLARK  CRASS  SEEDING  IN  MICHIGAN. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  reports  from 
time  to  time  of  Geo.  M.  Clark’s  success  in  grass  cul¬ 
ture,  and  also  his  method  as  applied  by  others,  and 
wish  to  say  that  in  seeding  to  grass  and  grass  alone 
is  the  only  way  I  am  able  to  get  satisfactory  results 
In  August,  1897,  after  taking  off  a  heavy  crop  of 
wheat,  I  plowed  and  thoroughly  worked  a  nine-acre 
field  of  quite  high  river  bottom  land,  and  seeded  same 
with  a  wheelbarrow  seeder,  using  10  quarts  each  of 
Red  clover,  Timothy  and  Red-top  per  acre,  harrow¬ 
ing  it  lightly.  The  catch  was  excellent,  but  so  thick 
that  my  neighbors  gave  me  the  laugh,  and  predicted 
a  failure.  The  following  Spring  found  the  young 
plants  in  fine  condition,  covering  the  ground  as  thick 
as  a  mat,  but  as  the  season  advanced  I  found  the 
growth  was  short,  and  at  cutting  time  we  put  into 
the  barn  about  24  tons  of  very  nice  fine  hay.  The 
following  season  the  same  field  gave  us  35  tons  in  two 
cuttings,  and  last  season  45  tons  in  two  cuttings.  No 
fertilizer  of  any  kind  was  used  on  this  field  after  the 
corn  crop  previous  to  the  wheat,  except  one  light 
dressing  each  of  land  plaster  and  lime,  until  this 
Spring,  when  I  applied  iy2  ton  of  fertilizer.  The  con¬ 
tinued  heavy  rains  were  a  damage  to  this  crop,  an  l 
about  one  acre  was  several  times  under  water,  but 
notwithstanding  this  drawback  we  have  cut,  com¬ 
mencing  June  23,  and  housed  40  tons  of  first-class 
mixed  hay  for  the  first  cutting,  and  the  indications 
are  favorable  for  a  heavy  seconu  cut.  I  have  applied 
2^4  tons  of  land  plaster  and  the  new  growth  now 


stands  16  to  30  inches  high,  and  is  growing  rapidly. 
I  predict  this  year’s  crop  will  reach  nearly  55  tons 
for  the  nine  acres.  The  Clark  method  of  thorough 
cultivation,  liberal  seeding  and  fertilizing  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  with  me.  b.  w.  putnam. 

Hent  Co.,  Mich. _ 

OLD  ROGUES  WITH  NEW  STORIES. 

There  is  an  agent  about  here  selling  for  a  nursery  at 
Silver  Lake,  Ohio,  which  he  says  covers  1,700  acres.  He 
is  selling  the  Rogers  grape  at  $5  per  dozen.  He  claims 
that  the  plants  are  made  by  budding  on  the  wild  Fox 
grape,  and  that  if  they  once  get  a  start  they  will  never 
kill  out  or  die.  He  is  also  selling  cherry  trees  that  he 
claims  were  budded  on  stocks  imported  from  Scotland 
and  France,  and  plum  trees  budded  on  imported  stocks. 
He  also  claims  to  sell  a  hard-wood  peach  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  1895  when  so  many  killed  out.  w.  s. 

Union  Grove,  Ill. 

The  year  1902  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  one  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects  for  strikes,  frosts,  floods  and  frauds,  and 
especially  for  raids  upon  the  farmers  by  rascally  tree 
agents.  They  must  have  a  tree  fraud  trust  in  western 
Ohio,  for  here  is  another  agent  of  this  kind  working 
in  Illinois  from  that  region,  and  representing  a  firm 
not  before  complained  of.  He  must  have  backing  at 
home,  or  he  would  not  refer  to  1,700  acres  devoted  to 
the  production  of  these  marvelous  things.  I  think  17 
square  feet  would  be  better  suited  to  the  work,  for 
about  all  the  kind  of  stuff  that  he  represents  one 
“could  put  in  his  eye.”  There  are  many  kinds  of 
grapes  that  were  originated  by  a  noted  hybridizer  of 
grapes,  E.  S.  Rogers,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  many  years 
ago.  At  first  they  went  under  numbers,  but  more 
recently  some  of  the  varieties  have  been  given  names, 
of  which  Salem,  Agawam  and  Lindley  are  among  the 
best.  None  of  them  is  very  popular  because  of  their 
tenderness  or  the  ease  with  which  they  take  the  rot 
and  mildew.  They  have  too  much  foreign  blood.  But, 
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the  idea  of  budding  on  the  wild  Fox  grape  is  altogeth¬ 
er  too  foxy.  In  fact,  it  smells  very  strong.  It  is  a  lie. 
Grapes  cannot  be  budded,  and  grafting  them  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  There  are  French  cherry  stocks,  the  Mahaleb, 
imported  by  the  million  and  all  the  nurseries  bud  the 
sour  cherries  on  them,  because  they  do  not  sprout, 
but  none  ever  came  from  Scotland,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard,  nor  do  I  believe  it.  Some  plum  trees  are  grown 
by  budding  on  the  Myrobalan  stock,  which  is  also 
French,  but  all  the  nurseries  have  them.  A  “hard¬ 
wood”  peach  that  lives  when  other  kinds  are  killed 
may  be  some  relation  to  the  oak  or  hickory.  The  fact 
that  this  man  sells  his  things  so  high  is  evidence  of 
fraud,  for  the  Rogers  grapes  are  no  higher  than  most 
other  kinds,  nor  have  they  been  so  for  the  last  25 
years  or  more.  Let  his  things  alone  and  warn  others 
to  do  the  same.  n.  e.  van  deman. 


A  DAM  DESTROYED  BY  DYNAMITE. 

Last  May  the  daily  papers  contained  the  following 
note  from  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.: 

Twenty-five  farmers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Otter  Tail 
Lake  gathered  shortly  after  midnight  May  12  and  blew 
up  the  dam  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  At  points  where  the 
dynamite  did  not  do  its  work  thoroughly  they  used  saws 
and  axes. 

We  understand  that  the  farmers  claimed  that  the 
dam  was  an  injury  to  their  land  because  it  caused  the 
water  to  back  up.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  legal  re¬ 
dress  for  what  they  considered  serious  wrong,  they 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  cases  where  such  work  has  been 
done  and  we  are  always  interested  to  know  what  the 
law  does  to  a  farmer  when  he  takes  hold  of  it  as 
these  farmers  did.  A  correspondent  at  Fergus  Falls 
sends  us  the  following  sensible  statement: 

“The  facts  were  correctly  stated  by  the  newspaper. 
The  matter  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  city 
council  and  later  on  one  of  the  aldermen  brought  in 
a  report  stating  that  the  dam  could  be  repaired  for 
$150.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  council  at  that  time 
as  to  the  prosecution  of  the  guilty  parties;  I  do  not 
think  even  the  question  of  prosecuting  was  raised. 
Encouraged  by  this  inaction  of  the  city  council  the 


same  farmers  made  a  seoond  attempt  to  destroy  what 
was  left  of  the  dam  before  any  repairs  were  made  and 
succeeded  to  a  certain  extent.  This  naturally  stirred 
up  the  city  council  and  the  city  attorney  was  now  in¬ 
structed  to  look  up  the  matter  and  report  on  the  legal 
status  of  the  case.  He  advised  that  the  perpetrators 
were  liable  both  civilly  and  criminally,  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  authorized  the  electric  light  committee  to  take 
steps  to  prosecute.  No  arrests  have  been  made  so 
far  and  it  is  my  impression  that  nothing  further  will 
be  done.  It  is  my  private  opinion  that  it  will  be  a 
hard  matter  to  find  a  jury  that  will  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty  even  if  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  act  was 
criminal.  In  regard  to  the  question  whether  the 
farmers  had  any  reasonable  excuse  for  destroying  or 
tearing  up  the  dam  opinions  will  always  differ.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  in  sympathy  with  every  movement, 
having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  farmer,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  1  consider  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  of  my  best  papers. 
Yet  in  the  case  under  consideration,  I  am  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  farmers  made  a  serious  mistake.  The 
injury,  if  any,  sustained  by  owners  of  lands  bordering 
on  the  lake  by  flowage  caused  by  the  dam  must  in  any 
event  be  so  insignificant  that  no  reasonable  man  on 
that  account  would  commit  an  unlawful  act.” 


STRINGFELLOW  TREES  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  Stringfellow  Gives  an  Opinion. 

Referring  to  W.  B.  W.’s  bad  luck  with  his  trees  and 
vines,  planted  last  Fall  in  crowbar  holes  on  sod 
ground,  an  account  of  which  appears  on  page  606,  l 
will  say  that  the  cause  of  his  comparative  failure  was 
plainly  due  to  mistaken  kindness  in  ramming  a 
shovelful  of  that  black,  rich,  manure-saturated  soil 
into  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  followed  by  a  season  or 
flooding  rains  that  kept  the  fresh-cut  surface  of  the 
stub  roots  in  a  manure  hath  and  prevented  them 
from  callusing  and  striking  roots.  The  wonder  is 
that  any  lived.  Had  the  season  been  reasonably  dry 
all  or  nearly  all  would  probably  have  grown.  I  have 
invariably  and  at  every  time  advised  strongly  against 
putting  any  kind  of  fertilizer  in  the  ground  for  root- 
pruned  trees,  but  always  on  the  surface.  W.  B.  W. 
is  plainly  an  unprejudiced  man  and  after  the  truth, 
and  I  have  no  fear  but  that  next  year’s  growth  will 
satisfy  him  that  short  roots  and  crowbar  holes  are 
all  right.  The  ground  is  well  leached  now,  and  I  hope 
he  will  replant  a  part  of  the  trees  just  as  he  did  last 
Spring,  root-pruning  as  before. 

Texas.  il  if.  stringfellow. 

Another  Report  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  have  been  looking  the  trees  all  over  again,  and 
will  say  in  a  general  way  as  to  120  or  more  apples,  I 
am  much  encouraged  and  intend  to  follow  the  matter 
further.  I  think  good  apple  trees  can  be  made  this 
way  with  some  replanting.  One-year  apple  trees 
planted  with  crowbar  can  stand  some  loss  and  still 
pay.  As  to  the  grapes  the  results  are  not  encourag¬ 
ing,  but  having  the  land,  I  intend  to  replant  and  try 
it  further.  With  peach  trees  I  consider  it  waste  of 
time  and  money  here  to  try  this  system.  The  results 
I  obtain  are  probably  far  below  what  would  be  the 
average,  as  I  am  not  a  horticulturist,  nor  farmer,  and 
never  had  either  education  or  training  in  these 
branches,  nor  do  I  employ  a  man  who  has  had.  This 
farm  is  run  as  a  stock  farm  by  a  practical  stock  and 
dairy  farmer,  and  any  fruit  is  purely  incidental.  J 
am  here  a  few  weeks  in  Summer,  perhaps  also  a  week 
in  November  to  plant,  and  often  not  again  until  Au¬ 
gust.  Therefore  my  results  are  far  below  what  any 
practical  owner  on  the  spot  should  expect,  w.  b.  *w. 


RESULTS  FROM  FERTILIZING  WHEAT. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  a  fertilizer  ex¬ 
periment  conducted  on  an  Ohio  wheatfield.  Mr.  Gill 
now  sends  us  the  figures  showing  the  results  on  this 
year’s  hay  crop: 

The  hay  on  the  acre  plot  of  the  experiment  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  605  was  harvested  early  in  July,  1902. 
They  all  showed  more  hay  than  plot  No.  4,  which  had 
no  commercial  fertilizer  on  the  wheat,  Fall  of  1899. 
The  hay  was  weighed  from  plots  Nos.  3  and  4,  when 
rain  came  and  destroyed  it  on  the  others.  Weight 
of  hay  in  1901  on  plot  No.  3,  2,435  pounds;  No.  4,  1,850 
pounds.  In  1902,  plot  No.  3,  2,280  pounds,  No.  4,  1,830 
pounds.  On  plot  No.  4,  that  did  not  receive  any  ferti¬ 
lizer,  the  amount  of  hay  for  each  year  was  about  the 
same,  while  from  plot  No.  3  the  amount  of  hay  fell 
off  155  pounds  the  year  before,  yet  a  gain  over  No. 
4  of  450  pounds,  making  for  the  two  years  a  gain  of 
1,035  pounds  at  a  cost  for  fertilizer  of  about  $1.75. 
The  Fall  and  AVinter  of  1901  and  1902  were  very  dry. 
The  ground  was  frozen  December  14,  and  remained 
frozen  all  AVinter,  an  ideal  Winter  for  grain  and  hay. 
From  January  1,  1902,  to  June  1,  1902,  it  was  the  driest 
Winter  and  Spring  we  ever  knew;  the  rain  was  short 
of  the  normal  amount  10.75  inches.  It  continued  dry 
the  first  week  in  June,  when  it  began  raining,  and 
made  up  by  July  1  4.5  inches.  We  had  bad  weather 
for  hay  and  grain  harvesting.  Had  we  had  the  nor¬ 
mal  amount  of  rain  in  March,  April  and  May,  we  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  had  more  hay  than  we  got 
from  these  plots,  and  a  bigger  grain  crop. 

geo.  w.  GILL. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  LIME. 

What  It  Is  and  How  Prepared. 

The  following  notes  are  condensed  from  The  Nature 
Guard,  an  excellent  series  of  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College.  The  author,  Prof. 
H.  J.  Wheeler,  is  our  highest  American  authority  on 
the  agricultural  uses  of  lime: 

“Limestones  in  various  parts  of  the  world  are  given 
different  names,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  deposited,  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
made,  their  purity,  color,  hardness,  etc.  A  fine  quality 
of  limestone,  like  that  found  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  is  known 
as  marble.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  shells  of 
clams  and  oysters.  There  are  other  animals  having 
similar  hard  shells  of  widely  different  shapes  and 
sizes.  Some  such  animals  live  in  fresh  water,  but  the 
greater  portion  live  in  the  ocean.  Beside  the  shells 
which  are  large  enough  to  be  readily  seen,  there  are 
in  the  ocean  enormous  numbers  of  tiny  ones  that  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  Such 
shells  form  chalk.  When  the  animals  die  the  shells 
in  which  they  had  lived,  like  the  skeletons  of  the 
corals,  accumulate  in  large  quantities.  If  they  are  on 
or  near  the  seashore  they  may  be  broken  or  even 
ground  to  powder  by  the  waves.  When  ground  in  this 
way  one  would  never  suspect  from  what  the  material 
was  originally  derived.  Vast  quantities  of  solid  mat¬ 
ter  are  always  being  carried  into  the  sea  by  rivers  and 
streams.  Where  the  shore  is  gradually  settling  such 
materials  may  accumulate  to  a  deptn  of  thousands  of 
feet  so  that  an  enormous  weight  may  finally  come  to 
rest  upon  the  shells. 

“The  earth  is  continually  growing  smaller.  Apples 
do  the  same  thing  when  Kept  in  a  dry  place.  When 
the  apple  shrinks  tne  sKin  wrinkles 
because  it  is  so  soft  that  it  can  do  so. 

When  the  earth  shrinks  it  sometimes 
wrinkles,  though  the  outer  crust  is 
now  so  hard  that  it  usually  breaks. 

Such  wrinkling,  breaking  and  grind¬ 
ing  together  of  the  earth’s  crust  makes 
it  for  a  time  very  hot.  The  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  and  the  heat  thus 
caused,  assisted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
material  resting  upon  the  shells,  have 
changed  them  into  crystalline  lime¬ 
stones  and  marbles. 

“If  you  visit  a  lime-kiln  you  may 
learn  how  limestone  is  put  into  it  with 
wood  or  coal  and  burned.  By  burning, 
a  gas  is  driven  off  into  the  air.  This 
gas  consists  of  two  things  called  ele¬ 
ments.  One  of  these  elements  is  car¬ 
bon,  which  exists  in  the  form  of  lamp¬ 
black,  coal,  graphite  (the  black  ma¬ 
terial  in  lead  pencils)  and  diamonds. 

The  carbon,  when  it  escapes  from  the 
limestone,  is  combined  with  oxygen. 

This  oxygen  gas  is  a  part  of  the  air 
we  breathe.  Thus  a  gas  has  united 
with  a  solid  body  and  in  this  instance 
the  whole  has  become  a  gas.  Chem¬ 
ists  write  C  tor  carbon  and  O  for  oxy¬ 
gen.  This  gas  may  also  be  driven  from  limestone 
by  means  of  acids.  Take  a  few  little  pieces  of  lime¬ 
stone  or  marble  and  pour  over  them  some  warm  vine¬ 
gar.  Soon  the  acid,  which  is  the  sour  substance  of  the 
vinegar,  will  drive  out  the  gas  and  you  may  see  the 
little  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  collect  upon  the 
pieces,  then  finally  rise  and  escape  into  the  air.  You 
can  make  the  same  gas  by  taking  wood  ashes  or  bak¬ 
ing  soda,  instead  of  limestone.  After  the  gas  has  been 
driven  out  of  limestone  or  shells  by  heating,  there  is 
left  behind  what  is  known  as  quick  or  burned  lime. 
This  is  the  kind  that  masons  use  in  preparing  mor¬ 
tar.  If  water  and  burned  lime  are  brought  together, 
the  water  boils,  hisses  and  becomes  very  hot,  forming 
whitewash.  If  only  a  little  water  is  sprinkled  over  the 
lime,  it  crumbles,  forming  water-slaked  lime. 

"If  a  little  burned  lime  is  put  into  a  large  bottle 
nearly  full  of  water,  it  will  slake.  If  slaked,  stopped 
up,  and  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  liquid  will  be  what 
is  known  as  lime-water.  This  can  be  bought  of  any 
druggist.  If  you  breathe  into  a  glass  of  lime-water 
through  a  straw,  pipestem  or  glass  tube,  little  solid 
white  particles  will  be  formed,  which  cause  it  to  be¬ 
come  milky.  The  carbon  dioxide  which  you  breathe 
out  unites  with  the  lime  of  the  lime-water  and  forms 
particles  of  carbonate  of  lime.  If  this  could  be  made 
into  a  hard  crystalline  mass,  it  would  be  limestone. 
If  left  standing  in  an  open  glass,  lime-water  will  grad¬ 
ually  take  carbon  dioxide  out  of  the  air  and  form  a 
white  scum  of  carbonate  of  lime  upon  the  surface. 
Without  carbonate  of  lime  plants  cannot  grow.  Soils 
containing  too  little  of  it  become  acid  or  sour.  In 
order  to  learn  whether  a  soil  is  acid,  stir  up  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  it  with  just  enough  water  to 
make  a  thick  paste.  Part  the  soil  and  insert  one  end 


of  a  small  strip  of  blue  litmus  paper,  which  you  can 
buy  at  almost  any  drug  store.  Take  care  not  to  touch 
your  fingers  to  the  end  of  the  paper  which  you  place 
in  the  soil,  for  there  is  acid  on  your  fingers.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  remove  the  paper  and  rinse  care¬ 
fully  the  end  which  was  in  me  soil.  If  the  blue  color 
has  disappeared  and  a  distinct  reddish  one  has  taken 
its  place,  the  soil  is  acid.  Another  way  to  test  it  is 
to  put  a  teaspoonful  of  soil  in  a  glass,  fill  it  nearly 
full  of  water,  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  dilute  ammonia 
water,  stir  and  let  it  stand  for  several  hours.  A  dark 
brown  or  black  liquid  above  the  soil  shows  that  it 
lacks  carbonate  of  lime.” 


ENGLISH  PRICES  OF  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

Regarding  the  prices  of  American  manufactured 
goods  in  this  country,  I  herewith  enclose  list  of  the 
most  common  ones.  There  are  great  quantities  of 
American  agricultural  machines  sold  in  England,  but 
the  prices  are  about  the  same  as  home  manufacture; 
the  dealers  regulate  the  price.  Self  binders  are  about 
$150  cash,  $165  credit;  mowers,  tedders  and  rakes 
about  40  to  100  per  cent  above  the  prices  in  America. 
American  food  stuffs:  Bacon,  16  cents  per  pound: 
cheese,  14  cents;  lard,  14  cents;  American  chilled 
beef,  chiefly  fore  quarters,  about  eight  to  15  cents  per 
pound.  All  these  are  retail  prices.  There  are  no  for¬ 
eign-made  shovels  in  this  town;  they  are  not  the 
shape  used  here.  They  are  made  in  this  place  and 
sold  at  very  low  prices;  stamped  shovels  from  30  to 
50  cents  each.  Fruit  jars,  as  known  in  the  United 
States,  are  not  used  here  (that  is,  jars  with  patent 
screw  tops).  Jars  are  cheap  and  are  bought  filled 
with  jam,  and  seldom  used  again,  but  thrown  away. 


American  preserved  fruit  comes  in  tins,  peaches, 
pears  and  tomatoes.  There  is  not  much  competition 
in  heavy  goods  in  this  district,  as  Wolverhampton 
makes  pretty  nearly  everything  in  the  shape  of  iron 
goods  and  exports  to  all  parts.  Wire  nails,  two  to 
three-inch,  per  112  pounds,  $2.8d;  wire  nails,  four  to 
six-inch,  per  112  pounds,  $2.25;  barb  wire,  four  points 
set  three  inches  apart,  per  112  pounds,  $.1.85;  the 
above  goods  are  chiefly  German.  American  hay  forks, 
four-foot  shaft,  each  18  cents,  with  six-foot  shaft  and 
upwards,  35  cents.  American  manure  forks,  54  cents; 
hay  hand  rakes,  per  dozen,  $1.85;  moving  spanners, 
from  30  to  85  cents  each.  Washboards,  from  12  to  25 
cents;  American  wheelbarrows,  $3.25;  ax  handles,  12 
to  25  cents.  james  chadwick. 

Wolverhampton,  England. 


SECOND-GROWTH  CLOVER  IN  THE  SILO. 

I  noticed  a  recent  inquiry  asking  what  to  do  with 
the  second  growth  of  clover.  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
are  doing  with  a  heavy  growth  at  Baker  Homestead. 
This  piece  of  about  three  acres  near  the  barn  was 
cut  the  first  time  the  last  Saturday  in  June.  It  rained 
almost  every  day  through  July,  and  the  first  half  of 
August;  consequently  the  second  growth  was  about 
as  heavy  as  the  first  and  as  we  had  no  room  under 
cover  if  we  made  hay  of  it  we  decided  to  put  it  in  a 
stave  silo  standing  close  to  a  bank,  which  gave  us 
about  an  advantage  of  six  feet  to  fill.  I  placed  a 
scaffold  down  about  six  feet  from  the  top,  and  as  the 
silo  is  only  20  feet  high  it  was  not  hard  work  to  pitch 
it  up,  and  I  concluded  to  fill  it  with  whole  clover  or 
mixed  grass,  as  the  Timothy  as  well  as  clover  was  just 
in  bloom.  As  I  wished  to  get  along  without  too  much 
help  I  left  my  Blizzard  cutter  standing  in  the  barn. 


August  25  three  of  us  commenced  to  fill  a  50-ton  silo 
with  freshly-mown  mixed  grass.  The  first  afternoon 
we  got  in  three  loads,  next  day  five,  and  so  on.  One 
afternoon  it  was  too  hot  and  dry,  the  grass  wilted  Loo 
fast,  and  we  quit  until  the  next  day.  We  have  put 
in  every  day  from  one  to  three  loads,  and  tramped  it 
as  hard  as  we  could  and  this  morning  a  load,  and  we 
think  we  can  put  in  two  more,  and  that  will  finish  it. 
So  far  all  we  have  put  in  the  silo  has  come  off  this 
one  piece  of  ground.  We  have  been  at  very  little  ex¬ 
pense,  as  we  have  finished  up  the  oat  and  barley  har¬ 
vest,  and  plowed  some  in  the  same  time,  as  well  as 
cleaned  up  the  briers  and  weeds  around  the  fences. 
I  don’t  think  we  have  used  to  exceed  12  days’  work, 
so  if  we  get  40  tons  of  silage  it  will  not  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive  feed.  Our  corn  for  silage  is  making  a  great 
growth,  and  if  September  continues  warm  we  may 
get  some  grain  on  it  to  fill  our  other  two  silos.  I 
will  report  our  failure  or  success  when  the  feeding  of 
our  hay  silage  comes  on.  a.  d.  b. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WHEAT  GROWING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Part  II. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  the  controlling  element  in  ferti¬ 
lizing  wheat.  In  the  ash  of  the  wheat  plant  there  is 
only  one-half  as  much  potash  as  there  is  in  the  ash 
of  corn  and  oats,  and  the  need  of  available  nitrogen 
is  not  so  great  in  the  case  of  a  long-growing  plant 
like  wheat  as  in  the  case  of  other  farm  crops.  The 
cheapest  source  of  this  phosphoric  acid  is  lound  in 
acid  phosphate.  At  $12  per  ton  it  gives  the  available 
phosphoric  acid  for  4 y2  cents  per  pound.  In  the  aver¬ 
age  brand  of  ready-mixed  wheat  “specials”  which  are 
on  the  market  in  great  numbers  there 
is  eight  to  nine  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  two  per  cent  of  potash  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  nitrogen  for  appearance 
sake.  I  doubt  if  you  will  find  one  in 
which  the  potash  and  nitrogen  cannot 
be  bought  tor  $4,  and,  as  the  “spe¬ 
cials”  cost  from  $19  to  $21  per  ton,  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  them  costs  the 
farmer  10  cents  per  pound.  Farmers 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  10 
cents  a  pound  for  what  they  can  get 
for  4 y2,  but  this  is  what  they  are 
doing.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  fertilizing  a  field  of  wheat  200 
pounds  per  acre,  200  pounds  per  acre 
of  the  acid  phosphate  is  $1.20  per  acre, 
while  a  like  amount  of  the  so-called 
complete  fertilizer  is  $2.  But  you  may 
say  that  the  latter  will  go  farther.  On 
the  contrary,  it  does  not  go  as  far.  In 
the  former  instance  you  are  giving  the 
wheat  28  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
the  element  it  most  needs,  and  in  the 
latter  only  18  pounds. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  acid  phosphate,  and  many 
farmers  will  not  have  it  around  if  they 
know  it.  They  claim  that  it  ruins  their 
land— makes  the  soil  hard  and  sour.  This  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  a  useful  article  is  due  in  part  to  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  fertilizer  agent,  and  in  part  to  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  its  proper  place  and  use.  Its  proper  use 
should  go  along  with  a  better  system  of  farming. 
Nitrogen  should  be  grown  in  the  form  of  clovers  and 
cow  peas,  and  not  only  bought  in  bags.  It  then  en¬ 
ters  into  the  soil  in  the  form  of  humus  and  vegetable 
molds,  loosening  the  soil,  giving  it  life  and  enabling 
it  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  drought.  The  feeding 
of  stock  and  the  careful  saving  of  the  manurial 
wastes,  both  liquid  and  solid,  also  go  with  it;  also 
a  little  lime  occasionally  to  make  the  clover  thrive, 
and  more  tillage  to  make  the  inert  plant  food  of  the 
soil  available.  All  these  introduced  in  the  farming, 
and  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  is  not  only  safe  but 
economical  in  the  highest  degree. 


FARM  POWER.— Elmer  E.  Tufts,  of  Dearborn  Co., 
Ind.,  sends  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  256.  This,  he 
says,  is  the  best  power  for  a  farmer — a  strong,  intelli¬ 
gent  horse.  He  is  right  about  that.  What  the  steam 
engine  is  to  a  factory  the  farm  team  is  to  a  farm. 
Little  wonder  the  western  pioneers  were  ready  to 
hang  a  horsethief,  for  they  knew  that  the  farmer  was 
ruined  without  his  working  team.  We  find  that  the 
type  of  farm  horse  desired  varies  with  the  locality — 
whether  it  be  smooth  or  level,  or  whether  the  soil  is 
light  or  heavy.  Some  farmers  want  “beef”  on  their 
horses,  while  others  want  lighter,  active  animals  that 
can  travel  at  a  good  pace  on  the  road,  and  sober  down 
when  in  front  of  the  plow.  Whatever  the  type  may 
be  the  true  farmer  respects  his  horses  and  gives  them 
a  fair  chance  to  do  their  work.  All  farm  animals  de¬ 
serve  good  treatment,  aud  none  responds  more  fully 
than  the  horse. 


GEO.  E.  SCOTT,  OF  OHIO.  Fig.  257.  Skk  Page  641. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Pump  for  a  300- Foot  Well. 

8.  H.,  Carthage,  Mo.— I  have  a  drilled  well 
300  feet  deep,  and  wish  to  put  in  a  pump  to 
pump  1,000  gallons  per  hour.  It  will  have 
to  raise  the  water  250  feet  and  elevate  40 
feet  into  tank  directly  above  well.  For 
power  I  intend  to  use  gasoline  engine. 
What  size  of  cylinder  should  I  use,  what 
size  of  pipe,  and  what  kind  of  pump  head? 
What  size  of  engine  is  required?  Would 
it  pe  better  to  have  pipe  a  size  larger  than 
cylinder,  and  let  cylinder  down  inside? 

Ans. — In  order  to  raise  1,000  gallons 
of  water  per  hour  from  a  depth  of  250 
feet  and  to  a  height  of  40  feet  there  will 
need  to  be  expended  1.25  horse-power  in 
work,  provided  there  were  no  other  re¬ 
sistances  to  be  overcome.  The  addi¬ 
tional  resistances  will  vary  with  the 
kind  of  pump  and  the  piping,  and  are 
likely  to  be  somewhat  more  than  the 
actual  work  performed.  It  is  my  im¬ 
pression  that  in  order  to  pump  this 
amount  of  water  satisfactorily  a  three 
horse-power  gasoline  engine  would  be 
needed,  which  should  be  attached  to  a 
well-built  piston  pump  provided  with 
belt  wheel.  The  size  of  pulleys  will 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  give  the  proper 
speed  of  pump  and  engine.  For  a  deep 
well  pump  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
construction  such  that  the  cylinder  can 
be  taken  out  occasionally  for  packing 
and  repairs,  and  it  would  be  preferable 
doubtless  to  have  a  casing  in  the  well 
larger  than  the  cylinder. 

E.  C.  CARPENTER. 

Tardy  Bearing  Apples. 

M.  E.  O.,  Sterling  Junction,  Mass.— I  have 
an  apple  orchard  of  150  trees  planted  nine 
years,  mostly  Baldwin,  that  have  made  a 
good  growth.  The  trunks  are  from  five  to 
seven  Inches  In  diameter,  but  no  apples 
yet  except  a  few  Gravenstein  and  McIn¬ 
tosh,  and  they  are  all  out  o t  shape  from 
curculio  stings.  I  have  grown  lots  of 
plums  in  the  henyards  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  I  think  that  is  where  so  many 
curculios  come  from,  as  I  have  caught 
them  on  apples,  plums  and  peaches, 
and  it  is  the  same  little  Turk  every  time. 
Is  it  not  about  time  to  cut  down  those 
apple  trees  and  cast  them  into  the  fire? 
They  have  been  cultivated  nearly  every 
year  with  some  hoed  crop  between  the 


injury.  Owing  to  the  wet  weather  this 
year  this  last-named  disease  has  been 
unusually  bad.  The  scab  germs  take 
hold  very  readily  during  such  times, 
and  the  sprays  are  quickly  washed  off. 
The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  right 
ahead  with  good  cultivation,  and  spray 
with  the  insect  and  fungus  remedies,  if 
they  have  been  applied,  and,  if  they 
have  not  been,  then  plan  to  use  them 
next  year,  and  do  not  fail  to  do  the 
work  at  the  proper  times  and  in  the 
proper  way.  Good  care  will  bring  its 
reward  in  due  time.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Crown  Gall  on  Apple  Trees. 

O.  J.  I.,  Spencerport,  N.  F.—  In  the  Spring 
of  1901  I  set  some  apple  trees  which  seemed 
to  be  doing  well  until  lately,  when  they 
commenced  to  get  yellow,  and  on  digging 
down  just  below  the  surface  of  ground  I 
found  a  fungus  growth  completely  around 
the  stem  on  some  of  them,  which  looks 
like  the  black-knot  on  plum  trees.  What 
is  it,  and  what  should  I  do  with  those 
that  are  not  so  bad?  Will  it  do  to  set 
other  apple  trees  in  the  place  of  those 
that  are  dead  next  Spring? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  crown  gall, 
which  is  a  terrible  disease.  It  is  getting 
to  be  quite,  common  on  nursery  trees, 
because  the  germs  get  into  the  soil 
where  the  trees  are  grown,  and  live 
from  year  to  year,  infesting  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  crop  as  it  is  grown.  Last 
Spring  I  helped  a  friend  plant  2,000 
apple  trees,  and  in  the  lot  there  were 
about  500  that  were  affected  with  crown 
gall  and  thrown  away  by  me,  after  in¬ 
spection,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  owner. 
The  only  thing  to  do  with  the  trees  that 
show  any  signs  of  the  affection  is  to  dig 
them  up  and  burn  them.  The  soil  about 
their  roots  should  be  thrown  into  the 


STOVEPIPE  WARMS  FRESH  AIR.  Fie.  259. 


to  contain  the  stovepipe,  and  at  the  same  i 
time  to  carry  the  required  volume  of 
air.  The  heat  from  the  stovepipe  warms 
the  air,  and  thus  causes  a  current  to  as¬ 
cend  continually.  By  this  means  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  fresh  (warm)  air  is  pass¬ 
ing  into  the  bedroom  above.  A  device 


REMOVING  FOUL  AIR.  Fig.  260. 


for  the  removal  of  foul  air  is  given  at 
Fig.  260.  Provisions  for  this  must  be 
made  before  pure  air  can  be  admitted. 
The  chimney  flue  is  the  best  contrivance. 
Two  or  more  flues  are  built  in  the  same 
stack,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  smoke 
flue.  When  the  latter  is  in  use  the 
smoke  ascending  warms  the  adjacent 
flue.  If  between  this  flue  and  the  room 
through  which  it  passes,  openings  are 
made  for  air,  the  warming  of  the  air  in 
the  flue  will  create  a  draft  upward,  the 
air  will  be  drained  out  of  the  rooms  and 
up  the  chimney,  and  thus  the  latter  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  ventilator.  For 
this  purpose,  and  also  for  insuring  a 
good  draft  for  stoves,  all  chimneys 
should  be  built  in  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  not  in  the  outside  wall.  For 
good  draft,  either  ior  smoke  or  foul  air, 
the  chimney  requires  to  be  kept  warm, 
and  there  is  much  less  loss  of  heat  from 
an  inside  chimney  than  from  one  built 
on  the  outside. 

Ail  plans  of  ventilation,  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  and  satisfactory,  should  possess  in 
some  degree,  the  following  properties. 
A  motive  force,  by  means  of  which  the 
air  is  introduced  and  withdrawn;  a 
means  of  tempering  the  air  before  it  en¬ 
ters  the  room;  a  means  of  distributing 
the  air  uniformly  over  the  space  where 
it  is  required,  and  avoiding  drafts  and 
strong  currents;  sufficient  provision  for 
drawing  off  the  foul  air;  automatic  ac¬ 
tion.  The  combination  of  all  these  prop¬ 
erties,  in  the  right  degree,  makes  perfect 
ventilation,  and  no  ventilation  is  perfect 
without  them. 


Our  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  for 
Fall  planting  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on 
application.  It  gives  full 
cultural  directions,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated. 

J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  is  the  favorite  wherever 
grown.  We  have  a  large  stock  of 
vigorous  trees.  Also  other  favorite 
varieties:  Winesap,  Gano,  Bald- 
win,  Rome  Beauty,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HARRISON  NURSERIES, 
Box  29,  Berlin,  Md, 


October  Purple  Plum 

trees  three  years  old.  No  man  does  his 
full  duty  to  his  family  until  he  supplies 
this  fruit.  No  waiting.  Fruit  next  year. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  Do  you  want 

Forest  Trees?  JVe ,h*T?  ?em- 

_  In  fact  the  larg¬ 
est  nursery  in  New  England,  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  of  every  kind.  Let  us 
tend  you  our  catalogue  to-day.  Just 
send  address— no  money. 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORKI8VILLE,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


Fruit  Tree  Notice ! 

For  Standard,  thrifty,  trees,  fruit  and  ornamental,  look  to 
our  old  reliable  nurseries.  Finest  and  most  varied  stocks, 
including  all  hardy  varieties,  true  to  name,  clean,  healthy. 

Get  Ready  for  Fall  Planting. 

Vou  may  not  find  time  in  the  spring.  You  will  lose  fewer 
trees  and  gain  nearly  a  year’s  growth.  We  havcjust  what 
you  want.  Send  for  Free  Ciitnlngue. 

GEO.  A.  SWEETNURSERYCO.,  Box  1605,  Oansvllle,  Hew  York. 


rows  of  trees,  which  are  32  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  nothing  planted  within  six  feet 
of  the  trees  at  either  side.  I  have  130 
peach  trees  of  bearing  size,  every  tree 
loaded,  but  the  fruit  is  smaller  than  last 
year  although  they  have  been  well  thinned 
In  good  shape.  I  suppose  it  is  on  account 
of  so  much  cool  weather.  Plums  are  very 
large  and  not  rotting  much;  just  beginning 
to  ripen. 

-Ans.  Apple  trees  that  are  only  nine 
years  planted  are  just  old  enough  to 
begin  to  bear.  It  would  be  rash  to  cut 


them  down  now,  for  tney  will  soon  be¬ 
gin  to  bear  profitable  crops,  unless  there 
is  some  exception  to  the  rule.  The  fact 
that  the  apples  are  wormy  is  nothing 
wonderful  nor  alarming.  It  may  be  that 
the  Plum  curculio  has  stung  them  some, 
but  the  chances  are  that  other  insects 
have  done  much  more  damage  than  this 
little  pest.  Apple  scab  has  probably 
been  the  cause  of  a  good  share  of  the 


middle  of  the  rows,  so  it  cannot  give 
the  disease  to  the  trees  to  be  planted 
instead  of  the  affected  ones.  It  may  be 
that  the  disease  is  in  the  orchard  soil, 
for  this  sometimes  proves  to  be  true, 
and  in  such  a  case  there  is  a  chance  that 
sound  nursery  trees  may  become  dis¬ 
eased  after  being  planted.  Every  tree 
should  be  inspected  before  planting  and 
afterwards,  too.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


HOUSE  VENTILATION. 

Winter  ventilation  of  houses  in  cold 
climates  is  a  matter  much  neglected,  and 
the  health  of  many  people,  particularly 
children,  is  injured  in  consequence.  Bul- 


A  great  many  Coughs  oilginate  In  the  throat 
Before  they  go  down  on  the  Lungs.  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant  will  often  effect  a  cure.— Adv. 


nniAH  0  No  more  of  them.  8ow  my 

UlUUn  wClS  hardy  White,  earliest,  Yellow 
and  Red.  3  kinds.  Send  for  testimonials  and  prices 
BEAULIEU.  theOnion  Specialist,  Woodhaven,  N.Y 


d  TTWC'ClVI'J- <*ermlnated  seed  rea(Jy  to  plant 
Uli’ijIJ'i’U  this  Fall.  Full  directions  for 
growing,  and  price  of  seed  and  plants,  FREE 
ROYAL  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Little  York.  N.  Y. 


—  Your  Gold  Mine  — 

You  have  one  If  you  have  two  square  yards  of 
earth.  $25,000  made  by  a  Missourian  in  a  year  on 
acre,  growing  Ginseng.  Any  man,  woman  or 
boy  can  grow  it.  Millions  of  doUars’  worth  de¬ 
manded  for  export  annually.  Easily  cultivated; 
hardy  everywhere  in  United  States.  Supply  limit¬ 
ed,  demand  increasing.  Must  be  planted  in  Fall. 

We  Bell  cultivated  plants  and  seeds.  A  small  patch  makes 
a  fortune.  Complete  Information  free.  Write  to-day. 
CHINKSE-AMKRIOAN  GINSENG  CO.,  109 Main  St.,  Joplin,  Mo. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees, 
of  ail  the  leading  varieties,  in  any  quantity .  at  very 
low  prices.  Trees,  extra  line,  free  from  scale  or  insect 
pests.  We  offer,  by  the  thousand  or  carload,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lot  of  Peach  Trees.  Don’t  miss  writing  us  for 
prices  on  them,  and  for  handsome  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue.  One  dormant  bud  tree  of  our  new  Liston 
peach  mailed  free  to  each  person  answering  this 
advertisement.  Address 
THE  VILLAGE  NURSERIES,  Harnedsville,  Pa. 


etc.,  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  nearly 
naif  a  century.  Everything  of  the  best  at  right  prices 
for  Orehard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park.  Street, 
Gurden  und  Greenhouse-  We  send  by  mail  postpaid 
Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Jtulbs,  Vines,  Small  Trees, 
etc.,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction, 
larger  by  freight  or  express.  Valuable  catalogue  free. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  you 
money.  49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THF  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


letin  No.  119,  of  the  Ontario  (Canada) 
Agricultural  College  gives  illustrations 
of  methods  of  ventilation  reproduced 
from  Billings’s  Ventilation  and  Heating, 


Min  111  MITC~7ree  from  Bcal®’  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

If  Kilo  AMI  rLAIllo  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


and  excellent  practical  hints  on  this 
subject.  Fig.  258  shows  a  simple  means 
of  ventilation.  The  fresh  air  is  brought 
in  from  the  outside  by  a  pipe  under  the 
floor,  passing  into  the  room  under  the 
stove,  and  within  the  jacket  space.  The 
heat  of  the  stove  warms  the  air,  and 
causes  it  to  ascend,  until  finally  it 
emerges  from  the  jacket  and  spreads 
over  the  room.  By  such  a  device  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  air  is  kept  up,  and  a 
more  uniform  and  comfortable  tempera¬ 
ture  maintained  throughout  the  room. 
This  plan  is  especially  to  be  recommend¬ 
ed  for  schoolrooms  heated  by  stoves. 

Fig.  259  illustrates  a  plan  for  using  the 
heat  from  the  stovepipe  to  provide  fresh 
warm  air  for  an  upper  room.  Air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  pipe 
rising  through  the  ground  floor  and  up 
through  the  floor  above,  widening  out 
just  after  it  leaves  the  lower  floor,  so  as 


TREES 


$8  PER  100. 


APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  ^healthy.Jtrue  -to  name 
and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants 
for  special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


We  Are  Strikers 


Our  catalogue  strikes  the  subjects  that  are  vital  to  the  fruit 
growers’  success.  Our  prices  are  strikingly  reasonable,  and 
our  trees  will  strike  any  mat’s  fancy  in  their  early  and  su¬ 
perior  bearing.  Woodview  Nurseries,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


With 

Either 


Fall  Planting 


or  Spring  Plantjng 

the  most  important  part  of  all 
is  to  get  the  kind  of  trees  you 


buy.  The  name  on  my  trees  means  something.  It  doesn’t  always  on  others. 

The  Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BULBS 

for  the  lawn  and 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c. 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells  all 
about  the  best  buibs;  also  seasonable  seeds  and 
plants,  including  our  celebrated  grasB  mixtures 


pleasure  grounds.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Slugs. — Among  the  garden  pests  the 
slug  seems  to  have  received  very  little 
attention,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
structive  of  garden  foes.  At  the  same 
time  its  work  is  hard  to  detect,  as  it 
is  a  night  marauder,  and  thus  is  apt  to 
escape  our  notice.  What  is  the  slug? 
Of  its  life  history  I  have  very  little 
knowledge,  except  to  know  of  its  rascal¬ 
ity.  To  casual  notice  it  differs  very  lit¬ 
tle  from  the  snail,  except  that  it  has  no 
shell.  Its  hiding  place  is  under  old 
hoards,  stones,  bricks  or  any  rubbish 
that  affords  shelter  during  the  day.  At 
night  they  crawl  out  and  devour  what¬ 
ever  garden  relishes  chance  to  come  in 
their  way.  This  season  is  the  first  that 
they  have  made  any  serious  trouble  for 
me,  and  it  took  some  little  time  and  a 
good  deal  of  loss  to  discover  the  real 
cause.  All  through  the  Summer  I  had 
observed  them  under  almost  every  kind 
of  rubbish  that  happened  to  accumulate, 
but  paid  little  attention  to  them  until 
the  late  turnips  were  sown.  The  only 
available  ground  for  late  turnips  was 
two  small  plots  along  a  board  fence  and 
lumber  pile.  There  was  also  a  board 
walk  extending  along  one  side  of  either 
plot.  The  soil  was  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired  and  I  was  counting  not  a  little  on 
a  supply  for  Winter,  but  in  spite  of  sow¬ 
ing  and  resowing  the  turnips  failed  to 
show  up.  Not  a  turnip  would  grow  any¬ 
where  along  the  edges  of  the  plots, 
while  farther  out  in  the  middle  ground, 
they  were  growing  finely.  It  was  very 
perplexing  to  sow  two  or  three  times 
over  and  still  get  no  results.  Mrs. 
Morse  suggested  that  it  might  be  the 
slugs.  I  generally  find  it  pays  to  follow 
up  any  suggestions  she  may  make, 
pretty  faithfully;  so  as  soon  as  dark¬ 
ness  came  on,  the  lantern  was  lighted 
and  I  started  to  investigate.  Sure 
enough  soon  I  saw  them  coming  in 
droves  from  under  the  lumber  pile,  fence 
and  walk,  making  for  the  young  tur¬ 
nips  as  fast  as  their  slimy  bodies  could 
crawl. 

The  Remedy. — Taking  some  air- 
slaked  lime  I  dropped  a  small  pinch  on 
one  of  them  and  it  was  marvelous  to 
see  him  wiggle  and  twist  to  get  away 
from  it.  I  experimented  in  various 
ways,  anointing  some  of  them  and  en¬ 
closing  others  in  a  circle  of  the  lime. 
They  would  crawl  from  side  to  side,  but 
never  attempt  to  crawl  over  or  through 
the  lime.  In  less  than  10  minutes  those 
upon  which  the  lime  had  been  sprinkled 
were  entirely  dead.  Following  up  this 
knowledge  I  sowed  a  thick  row  of  the 
lime  entirely  around  both  plots.  The 
slugs  would  crawl  up  near  the  dead 
line,  but  never  offer  to  approach  too 
close.  I  sowed  lime  broadcast  over  the 
patches  to  catch  those  that  had  reported 
for  duty,  and  since  tnat  the  turnips  are 
growing  finely  clear  to  the  edge  of  the 
plots.  This  story  is  rather  lengthy,  but 
the  description  of  their  ravages,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  remedy,  may  help  others  to 
detect  and  successfully  head  off  a  here¬ 
tofore  unsuspected  enemy.  Another 
remedy  is  to  place  boards  here  and 
there,  wherever  their  presence  is  sus¬ 
pected  and  gather  and  destroy  them.  A 
neighbor  informs  me  they  are  highly  es¬ 
teemed  as  a  table  delicacy  in  his  native 
country.  That  may  be  true,  but  I  hard¬ 
ly  think  an  American  citizen  would  care 
to  verify  the  statement,  or  raise  them 
to  sell,  along  with  other  products  from 
his  garden.  The  lesson  is,  to  keep  all 
rubbish  carefully  gathered  up  and  not 
allow  it  to  accumulate.  This  will  also 
apply  to  the  tomato,  squash  and  cucum¬ 
ber  vines,  as  also  all  clippings  from  the 
bush  fruits.  Destroy  them  all,  as  their 
absence  is  far  preferable  to  their  com¬ 
pany. 

Cutting  Back  Tomato  Vines. — There 
has  always  been  much  discussion  as  to 
cutting  back  the  vines  to  hasten  matur¬ 
ity  in  tomatoes.  I  have  often  resorted 
to  the  practice,  but  am  not  fully  con¬ 
vinced.  This  year  I  am  cutting  back 
Borne  hills  and  leaving  others  to  find 


what  is  the  difference,  if  any  at  all.  Al¬ 
ternate  hills  of  the  same  varieties  are 
cut  back,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  fair  test 
The  tomatoes  certainly  need  some  en¬ 
couragement  this  season,  as  with  the 
cold  wet  weather  we  have  had  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  some  nights  nearly  down  to  frost 
temperature,  there  is  at  no  time  a  mar¬ 
ket  supply.  One  can  go  on  the  market 
and  buy  a  bushel  of  Bartlett  pears  or 
fine  yellow  peaches  for  the  same,  or 
even  less  money  than  he  will  pay  for  a 
bushel  of  good  tomatoes.  The  vines  up¬ 
on  which  I  am  experimenting  were  late 
planted,  and  are  of  very  rank  growth. 
I  believe  that  vigorous  cutting  back  will 
be  beneficial  and  the  results  may  be 
beneficial  to  myself  as  well  as  others. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — It  makes  the  cab¬ 
bages  jump,  and  they  seem  now  to  be 
getting  the  start  of  the  worms,  but  I 
have  had  to  use  tobacco  dust  unstint¬ 
edly  (on  the  cabbages).  I  applied  the 
nitrate  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  It  made  the  cabbages 
laugh  and  grow  fat,  but  was  too  strong 
for  the  Lima  and  wax  beans,  scorching 
their  leaves  somewhat.  An  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water  is  a  safe  quantity  for 
beans,  and  will  do  all  sorts  of  good,  but 
I  would  hardly  dare  apply  it  stronger. 
The  wax  beans  planted  in  August  are 
now  (September  5)  setting  their  pods, 
and  will,  I  hope,  pull  through  ahead  of 
frost.  They  were  checked  somewhat  by 
the  overdose  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  but 
are  doing  nicely  now,  as  also  the  Limas. 
Used  cautiously  the  soda  is  an  ideal  ser¬ 
vant,  but  used  to  excess  it  is  a  hard 
master. 

Paris-GreeN  for  Cabbage  Worms. — 
A  neighbor  who  has  brought  his  cab¬ 
bages  through  from  early  to  late  with¬ 
out  any  damage  from  the  worms,  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  Paris-green  and 
flour.  He  uses  about  half  the  strength 
required  for  potatoes,  say  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  quart  of  flour.  This  is  used  when¬ 
ever  the  worms  bother,  regardless  of 
the  age  or  size  of  the  cabbage.  I  would 
not  take  the  risk,  but  he  applies  it  when 
the  heads  are  nearly  or  quite  full  grown/ 
I  should  not  care  to  use  it  after  the 
heads  were  half  grown,  but  would  rath¬ 
er  depend  upon  ashes  and  salt  or  some 
of  the  non-poisonous  insecticides. 

Plant  a  Tree. — The  late  Governor 
Bagley,  of  Michigan,  once  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  his  State, 
requesting  that  on  a  certain  day  in  April 
every  citizen  should  plant  a  tree.  This 
was  nearly  25  years  ago,  and  I  now  re¬ 
call  that  some  of  the  leading  newspaper 
editorials  treated  the  matter  as  a  joke, 
that  the  Governor  of  a  great  State 
should  think  so  trivial  a  matter  as 
planting  a  tree  required  the  official 
sanction  of  the  State’s  Chief  Executive. 
Perhaps  the  good  Governor  builded  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  knew,  certainly  far  better 
than  the  editors  dreamed  of — for  to-day 
there  is  many  a  spot  grown  beautiful 
through  that  proclamation.  The  writer, 
in  company  witn  a  friend,  went  to  the 
woods  that  day  and  dug  up  a  tree  and 
planted  it.  Through  some  mishap  the 
tree  that  I  selected  died,  but  the  one 
planted  by  my  friend  grew  to  be  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tree,  and  now  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  his  home.  We  planted  the 
trees  side  by  side,  and  while  misfortune 
befell  mine,  I  still  am  glad  that  I  made 
the  effort.  We  dug  and  planted  them 
jointly  and  I  still  retain  my  interest  in 
the  living  tree.  Now  I  want  to  issue  a 
proclamation  to  our  boy  and  girl  read¬ 
ers,  and  ask  that  some  day  this  Fall 
each  plants  a  nice  tree  or  shrub.  Plant 
as  many  as  you  like — the  more  the  bet¬ 
ter — but  plant  one  at  least.  It  may  be  a 
nice  fruit,  nut  or  shade  tree;  but  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  once  planted,  you  will 
have  an  added  pleasure  and  interest  in 
all  Nature  and  your  green  things  a- 
growing  will  be  living  links  in  the  chain 
which  shall  bind  you  to  her.  I  cannot 
tell  the  exact  day  to  plant,  for  it  must 
be  after  Jack  Frost  has  stripped  the 
trees  of  their  leaves.  But  let  it  be  as 
soon  after  that  as  possible.  We,  too, 
the  wife  and  little  girls,  will  plant  one, 
and  let  us  see  how  many  will  be  plant¬ 
ed.  Maybe  in  after  years  they  will  ex¬ 
tend  a  welcome  greeting  to  the  taller 


grown  boys  and  girls  back  to  the  old 
farmhouse  from  which  they  have  wan¬ 
dered  long.  Let  us  each  plant  a  tree. 
Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 


GEO.  E.  SCOTT-A  WHOLE-SOULED 
FARMER. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  need  no  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  man  pictured  at  Fig. 
257.  Some  of  them  have  also  shared  the 
fine  old-fashioned  hospitality  which 
greets  one  in  this  Ohio  home..  Maple 
Valley  Farm  nestles  among  the  hills 
that  sweep  back  from  the  Ohio  River, 
an  ideal  situation  for  an  ideal  farm 
home.  In  connection  with  the  picture 
we  print  a  portion  of  the  essay  Mr. 
Scott  wrote  on  “Why  I  Take  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.”  We  regret  that  Mrs. 
Scott  does  not  appear  in  the  picture. 

“Twenty  years  ago  we  took  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  when  it  sent  the  Dutchman’s  pipe 
you  see  in  the  photo  of  a  homely  man 
reading  a  handsome  farm  journal,  and 
a  40-foot  Laurel-leaf  willow  at  the  foot 
of  our  lawn,  both  dedicated  to  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  clean, 
bright,  full  of  merit,  and  presents  the 
appearance  more  of  a  magazine  than  a 
paper.  Its  illustrations  are  high-grade, 
perfect  in  detail.  Its  ‘ads’  are  honest 
and  reliable,  giving  fair  dealing  to  all. 
Its  correspondents  are  men  of  genius, 
who  stand  at  the  front  in  modern  agri¬ 
culture  and  in  practical  and  scientific 
work.  Every  department  which  the 
farm  and  home  demands  is  fully  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  columns.” 


Pencillaria  or  Pearl  Millet. 

C.  E.  B.,  Pennine,  Term.— I  enclose  a  head 
(in  full  bloom)  and  a  few  leaves  of  “Pen¬ 
cillaria.”  The  season  has  been  very  dry 
here  since  July  1.  It  was  planted  a  single 
seed  in  a  place  in  rows,  and  cultivated  like 
corn.  Some  of  the  stalks  are  seven  and 
eight  feet  high.  Some  of  the  stools  have 
10  to  15  stalks  to  a  single  root,  with  an 
abundance  of  fine  cane-like  leaves.  The 
largest  stalks  are  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  heads 
are  10  to  17  inches  long.  The  leaves  and 
stalk  have  very  much  the  appearance  of 
cane.  I  enclose  also  a  few  of  the  seeds  I 
bought.  What  is  its  proper  name? 

Ans. — The  plant  is  Pearl  millet,  Pen- 
nisetum  typhoideum,  formerly  named 
Penicillaria  spicata.  It  is  a  rank  grass 
from  Egypt,  making  an, immense  growth 
when  given  good  culture.  It  was  test¬ 
ed  on  the  Rural  Grounds  many  years 
ago,  and  is  often  referred  to  in  horti¬ 
cultural  publications.  The  forage  pro¬ 
duced  by  Pearl  millet  is  nutritious,  but 
difficult  to  cure,  and  experimenters  soon 
abandon  its  culture,  though  at  first 
much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  our  thoroughly  acclimated 
Indian  corn  for  forage  purposes. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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BUILDING 
/  ECONOMY. 

.u  If  you  are  not  one  of  the 

f  /  100,000  farmers  who  use 
our  roofings,  you’d  be 
Sjjl  surprised  to  find  how  easi¬ 
ly,  how  cheaply  and  how 
permanently  you  can  roof  and  side 
any  farm  building— from  a  chicken 
coop  to  a  barn— with 

Ne-Pon-Set 

{Don't  forget  the  name) 
the  original  red-rope  roofing.  It 
costa  little,  but  laata  long.  Any  one  can  apply  it.  Rooflngklt  free 
with  every  roll.  Don’t  take  an  imitation  and  don’t — please  don’t 
confuse  Neponaet  with  cheap  tarred  papers.  Send  for  a  free 
sample  and  ace  for  yoursolf. 

F.  VV.  BIRD  &  SOX, 

Kimt  Walpole,  Via**,  anil  Chicago,  IlllnoU. 

We  aleo  make  Paroid  Ready  Roofing  for  more  permanent  bldg*. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rhen- 
imitiam,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It 
Is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balnan  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction  .  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Seed  Wheat 

It  always  pays  to  plant  tho  best.  Don’t  sow  old 
worn  outsorts  when  you  can  obtain  new  and 
improved  varieties  which  will  yield  45  to 

60  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

Write  for  our  new  Winter  Seed  Wheat  Catalogue 
with  full  descriptions  and  history  of  our  New 
MalakoS  wheat,  the  grandest  new  variety  ever 
before  introduced.  Requires  less  seed  per  acre, 
stools  better  and  gives  a  larger  yield  than  any 
other.  Price  KH2.00  per  bushel. 
“TURKISH  RED.”  .  .  .  fl.Superbu.  \  Bugs 
“WILLIAMS  AMltEli, ”#1.50  per  bu.  /  Free 
“RED  RUSSIAN,”.  .  .  .  *1. OO  per  bu.  }■  In 

“BULGARIAN.” . #1.00  per  bn.  (  nil 

“MAMMOTH  WINTER  RYE.”  Tft  ets  per  bn.  )  case* 
Ash  for  Prices  on  Closer  and  Timothy 
Address  J.  It.  HATKKIN  Sc  SON,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


WHEATS  tested 20 to 38 bu.;  W. Chaff, 
Jones,  McKinley,  Bald,  Demoorat, 
Reliable,  Rudy,  Tuscan, Arcadian,  Gold 
Coin,  Mealy,  Fultz,  Red  Wonder,  Daw¬ 
son.  Description;  save  dollars  experi¬ 
menting.  Prices  reasonable.  All  wheats 
well  cleaned.  Write  at  once.  SMITH’S 
Wheat  Farm,  Box  A,  Manchester’  N.Y. 


Mammoth  White  Rye 

The  most  productive  of  all.  Average  yield  30 
bushels  and  one  ton  straw  per  acre,  worth  $30.  Price, 
$1  per  bu.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.Y. 


01  nVED  CEEn-Cholci3’clean  Crimson  or 
ULU  VCn  OCCII  Scarlet  of  my  own  raising. 
$3.50  bu.;  sacks  free.  J.  C.  ELLIS,  Mlllsboro,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed. — New  crop  now 

ready.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


o - FOR  A - o 

Sweet  Cider  Apple 

PLANT  THE  HONEY. 

It  produces  the  most  and  best.  Seventy-five  other 
varieties  of  apples  and  a  complete  line  of  stock. 
Catalogue-  Free. 

C.  D.  WENCER,  Dayton,  Va. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo* 
gl  3.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

50-lb.  Kegs, $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  ibs.,  8Hc.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  8^0.  Large 
quantities.  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  039  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ball  Band  tst  Boots 

Keep  in  the  Warmth— Keep  out  the  Wet. 

The  BALL  BAND  trade  mark  on  wool  and  robber  boots  is  a 
guarantee  of  superior  quality.  They  give  more  comfort  and  longer 
service  than  any  other  make.  The  BALL  BAND  is  the 
only  ALL-KNIT  wool  boot  and  the  rubbers  are  made  from 
the  highest  grade  rubber — not  the  product  of  a  trust.  Insist 
on  getting  the  BALL  BAND  goods  and  you  are 
sure  of  the  best.  Get  them  from  you  dealer 
MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Montana  Buffalo  Robes 

Buffalo  and  Astrakhan  Coats 

GUARANTEED  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH 

Our  Diamond  Guarantee  on  every  Robe.  Take 


no  other.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
them  write  us  for  illustrated  booklet  giving 
full  information  and  prices. 

Western  Robe  Co. 

1622  Orleans  St.  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Pluralisms  ; 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  t)RsrisED  Elder  Bush, — The 
common  elder  of  fence  corners  and 
waste  places  is  heartily  disliked  by  most 
neat  farmers  as  an  aggressive  shrub 
hard  to  eradicate  when  a  foothold  has 
been  gained,  though  valued  by  some  as 
a  minor  fruit  for  culinary  uses.  It  is 
very  handsome  in  foliage,  fruit  and 
flower  and  a  really  choice  subject  for 
ornamental  plantings,  but  is  altogether 
too  common  to  be  appreciated.  This 
has  been  impressed  on  the  writer  by  the 
development  of  a  strong  plant  in  a 
vacant  reclaimed  lot,  where  nothing  but 
a  few  coarse  weeds  have  hitherto  grown. 
We  have  watched  the  growth  of  this 
isolated  specimen  for  the  last  three 
years  during  almost  daily  rides  through 
an  unattractive  manufacturing  suburb. 
It  has  now  reached  an  apparent  height 
of  eight  feet  with  a  spread  of  10  or  12 
feet,  and  is  as  symmetrical  in  outline  as 
one  could  wish.  The  lot  is  strongly 
fenced  so  no  marauders  have  marred  its 
shapeliness  in  pursuit  of  the  fragrant 
blooms  or  juicy  ebon  berries,  which  now 
sway  the  branches  almost  to  the  ground. 
Such  a  specimen  would  ornament  the 
finest  pleasure  grounds,  and  could  not 
fail  of  appreciation  if  so  placed,  but  it 
is  probable  that  few  of  the  thousands  of 
railroad,  travelers  that  now  pass  it  daily 
ever  note  its  adaptability  for  ornamen¬ 
tal  purposes.  The  yellow-leaved  variety 
o:'  the  European  elder,  Sambucus  nigra, 
is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  largely 
planted  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
used  much  too  freely  for  enlivening 
shrubberies,  as  its  bright  golden  fo¬ 
liage,  though  very  pleasing  when 
healthy,  often  burns  to  a  sickly  brown 
in  hot  weather,  making  a  blur  on  an 
otherwise  harmonious  grouping.  There 
is  also  a  handsome  cut-leaved  variety  of 
another  European  or  rather  Asiatic 
elder,  S.  racemosa,  with  golden  foliage. 
It  is  a  recent  novelty  not  thoroughly 
tested  over  here,  but  is  said  to  be  very 
handsome,  retaining  its  color  through¬ 
out  the  season.  A  very  ornamental  new 
green  cut-leaved  elder  is  now  first  of¬ 
fered  under  the  name  of  Sambucus 
Canadensis  acutiloba,  it  being  a  variety 
of  the  common  native  elder  first  referred 
to.  It  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
cut-leaved  shrubs  in  cultivation.  An¬ 
other  interesting  form  of  the  common 
elder  was  introduced  over  10  years  ago 
as  bearing  berries  nearly  one-fourth  inch 
in  diameter.  It  was  sent  out  as  the 
Brainard  elder oerry  by  D.  Brandt,  Bre¬ 
men,  O.,  and  other.  Not  much  has  been 
heard  from  it  since,  but  it  is  probable 
that  very  superior  fruiting  varieties  will 
in  time  be  developed  or  discovered.  One 
of  the  prettiest  native  species,  S.  pu- 
bens,  bears  red  berries  ripening  in  June 
when  the  common  kind  is  in  bloom,  it 
is  rather  sparingly  distributed  through- 
out  the  mountainous  parts  of  eastern 
North  America,  and  occasionally  its 
coral-red  berries  may  be  seen  associated 
with  the  massive  white  flower  clusters 
of  the  common  kind,  as  one  ripens  its 
fruits  just  as  the  other  comes  into  full 
bloom. 

Fertilizing  the  Lawn. — At  first 
sight  it  would  seem  a  simple  matter  in 
these  days  of  accurately  compounded 
chemicals  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  a 
lawn.  Just  figure  out  a  “balanced  ra¬ 
tion”  formula  for  grass  combining  ni- 
tiogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
due  proportions  and  apply  it  liberally; 
the  grasses  should  be  stimulated,  while 
nc-  weed  seeds  would  be  brought  in  as 
with  stable  manures.  This  is  all  true, 
but  the  weeds — and  they  are  legion  in 
most  American  lawns — already  estab¬ 
lished  are  also  encouraged;  the  potash 
feeds  the  clovers  and  the  phosphates 
are  quickly  appropriated  by  plantains. 


dandelions  and  other  free-seeding 
plants.  The  lawn  as  a  whole  is  helped. 
but  obtrusive  weeds  are  forced  into 
prominence  rather  more  rapidly  than 
the  desired  narrow-leaved  grasses.  Close, 
clipping  with  the  mower,  alternated 
with  heavy  rolling,  will  do  much  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  more  aggressive  weeds,  but 
does  not  greatly  check  the  spread  of 
White  clover,  which  mars  a  first-class 
lawn,  though  useful  enough  on  those  of 
less  pretensions.  It  has  been  demonstrat¬ 
ed  by  many  trials  that  soluble  nitrogen 
is  the  ingredient  most  needed  in  ordi¬ 
nary  lawns  and  that  it  is  best  and  most 
economically  applied  in  the  form  of 
finely-ground  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia  when  the  grass  is  wet  with 
dew  or  rain.  These  chemicals,  affording 
nitrogen  in  its  most  concentrated  avail¬ 
able  form,  are  quite  caustic  in  their  ac¬ 
tion  on  tender  foliage  and  burn  out  the 
clovers,  plantains  and  other  broad¬ 
leaved  plants,  but  have  little  effect  on 
the  desirable  narrow-bladed  grasses, 
covered  with  their  tough  epidermis.  The 
fertilizing  effect  is  very  quickly  shown. 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  dissolved 
chemicals  have  reached  the  roots  in- 
ci  eased  growth  and  deepening  color  are 
noticeable.  Possibly  the  best  result  is 
attained  when  a  mixture  of  equal 
weights  of  soda  nitrate  and  ammonia 
sulphate,  in  as  fine  condition  as  can  be 
secured,  are  sown  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  to  the  acre  or  five  pounds  to 
each  100  square  feet  for  smaller  areas. 
This  is  a  liberal  application  and  will 
make  the  grasses  on  a  poor  lawn  fairly 
jump  after  a  rain  or  two,  provided  suffi¬ 
cient  available  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  present,  which  is  usually  the 
case.  If  one  or  both  of  these  necessary 


sunny  window.  When  planted  out  they 
soon  grow  into  showy  blooming  plants, 
making  a  veritable  blaze  of  gold  in  late 
Summer  and  Autumn.  w.  v.  f. 


IS  THE  ROBIN  A  x  ROBBER? 

Michigan  Man  Says  No!— What  is  the 
matter  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  you  have 
started  a  crusade  against  the  robins,  the 
most  useful  birds  we  have?  Do  not  your 
correspondents  know  that  robins  are  about 
all  the  protection  we  have  from  the  cut¬ 
worms?  Eet  them  go  and  sit  down  near 
a  robin’s  nest  when  the  old  birds  are  feed¬ 
ing  the  young,  and  count  the  cutworms 
that  are  brought  in  in  one  hour.  I  have 
a  small  fruit  farm  that  I  operate  success¬ 
fully,  and  many  robins  build  their  nests 
among  the  shade  trees.  They  do  eat 
some  of  all  kinds  of  berries,  but  I  have 
watched  their  habits  too  long  to  feel  like 
killing  them  for  what  little  fruit  they 
eat.  They  are  the  first  bird  here  in  the 
Spring,  and  are  the  last  in  the  Fall.  They 
begin  work  at  daylight  in  the  morning, 
and  continue  until  nearly  dark  at  night, 
and  in  the  whole  Summer  do  not  live  one 
day  on  fruit  alone.  If  the  robins  could  be 
exterminated  your  correspondents,  who 
only  see  what  fruit  and  earthworms  they 
eat,  would  soon  cry  for  help  from  cut¬ 
worms  and  other  insects.  When  a  farmer 
kills  a  robin  he  kills  one  of  his  very  best 
friends,  and  never  would  do  it  if  he  knew 
their  habits  as  he  should.  e.  t.  m. 

Reed  City,  Mich. 

A  Jerseyman  Says  Yes!— The  robins  are 
a  great  pest  on  my  place.  They  usually 
destroy  great  quantities  of  strawberries, 
but  this  year  they  kept  to  the  woods 
through  June,  and  did  not  bother  them 
much.  We  think  they  were  living  on  the 
17-year  locusts.  The  locusts  were  gone 
when  the  raspberries  ripened,  however, 
and  the  robins  attacked  the  berries  in 
flocks.  I  had  about  V/z  acre  on  the  hill 
field,  having  a  fair  crop,  but  after  one  or 
two  pickings  1  had  to  stop.  The  birds  took 
them  all  as  fast  as  they  ripened.  I  am 
sure  they  took  no  less  than  $100  worth  of 


In  Olden  Days 

men  were  broken  on  the  wheel, 
now  they  buy 
Electric  Steel  Wheels, 

and  save  money.  They  fit  any 
wagon.  Made  with  either  stag, 
gered  or  straight  spokes.  Let  us 
tell  you  how  to  make  a  low  down 
wagon  with  any  size  wheel,  any 
width  tire.  Catalog  tells.  It’s  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88.  Quine*,  w 


ARROW  BRAND 

Ready  Rooting 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  R00FIN6C0.  r™ 

136  Water  St.,  New  York. _ samples. 


ingredients  are  in  too  small  quantity, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  trial  on  a 
small  area,  the  potash  is  best  supplied 
in  the  form  of  wood  ashes,  which  also 
brings  in  a  substantial  percentage  of 
lime,  and  the  phosphorus  in  ground 
bone,  thus  adding  more  nitrogen,  as 
good  bone  should  contain  over  five  per 
cent  of  the  latter;  but  these  chemicals 
will  surely  encourage  the  growth  of  un¬ 
desirable  plants,  in  proportion,  more 
rapidly  than  of  the  useful  grasses,  so 
they  are  best  applied  in  rather  small 
quantity.  A  ton  of  wood  ashes  is  a  full 
agricultural  application  and  may  be  cut 
in  half  for  this  purpose,  while  not  more 
than  300  to  400  pounds  of  bone  to  the 
same  area  should  be  needed  for  a  single 
application.  For  small  areas  the  bone 
and  ashes  may  be  separately  applied, 
sowing  them  thickly  enough  to  make  a 
fair  showing,  as  one  would  sand  a  floor. 
The  main  idea  is  to  encourage  the  lawn 
grasses  while  repressing  weeds  and 
broad-leaved  plants.  Nitrogenous  chem¬ 
icals  applied  as  above  will  greatly  aid 
this  attempt  and  may  be  used  repeated¬ 
ly  in  a  good  growing  season,  until  the 
lawn  is  rehabilitated,  and  at  longer  in¬ 
tervals  afterwards. 

The  most  Decorative  Sunflower. — 
Fig.  255,  on  first  page,  shows  a  cluster 
of  blooms  of  the  Dahlia  sunflower,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Helianthus  decapetalus,  though 
usually  sold  as  H.  multiflorus  flore 
pleno.  It  is  a  very  handsome  plant  not 
grown  as  widely  as  its  merits  deserve, 
because  of  its  doubtful  hardiness.  It 
usually  winterkills  in  the  Middle  States, 
though  established  clumps  occasionally 
thrive  for  many  years  in  protected  situ¬ 
ations.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  beginning  to  bloom  in 
late  June  and  increasing  in  size  and 
beauty  until  frost.  The  blooms  are  as 
symmetrical  as  Dahlias,  borne  on  long 
stems  and  produced  in  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion.  They  are  so  double  as  to  be 
completely  sterile,  propagation  being 
effected  by  division  of  the  clumps  or 
root  stocks.  It  should  be  given  good 
soil,  as  if  starved  the  blooms  come  only 
partially  double.  Although  the  foliage 
soon  drops,  the  flowers  are  very  lasting 
when  cut.  If  made  up  with  some  other 
durable  green  foliage  they  will  last  a 
week  in  water.  The  plant  itself  grows 
three  or  four  feet  high  and  makes  a 
very  shapely  bush  seldom  needing  stak¬ 
ing  except  in  very  exposed  situations. 
The  rich  golden  yellow  blooms  are  al¬ 
ways  attractive  either  on  the  plant  or 
in  a  vase.  Although  unreliable  when 
left  out  over  Winter  the  clumps  may  be 
raised  after  the  tops  are  killed  by  frost 
and  wintered  in  a  box  of  earth  in  the 
potato  cellar.  Growth  is  likely  to  start 
before  it  is  safe  to  plant  outside  when 
shoots  may  he  taken  with  sufficient 
roots  and  placed  in  a  pot  or  box  in  a 


raspberries  alone.  I  have  cut  down  all 
my  sweet  cherry  trees.  I  had  been  unable 
to  get  any  cherries  from  them  for  years. 
The  robins  took  the  crop.  The  robin  is  the 
only  bird  to  which  1  object.  It  is  lu  times 
worse  than  the  English  sparrow,  and  does 
more  damage  than  all  other  species  put 
together  in  this  neighborhood. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  thos.  r.  hunt. 

A  New  Yorker  Says  "Amen!”— In  the 
Spring  one  really  likes  to  have  the  robin 
come,  and  how  busy  he  keeps  killing  in¬ 
jurious  (?)  worms!  His  diet  is  mostly 
earthworms!  As  I  understand  it,  they  are 
our  friends,  but  he  does  not  eat  nasty 
worms  one  minute  after  any  fruit  gets 
half  ripe,  and  by  the  time  cherries  are 
ripe  he  and  the  crows  have  “gathered  them 
in.”  1  have  seen  enough  crows  and  robins 
in  a  cherry  tree  in  one  day  to  eat  as 
many  cherries  as  a  dozen  hungry  boys. 
After  they  have  eaten  the  cherry  crop 
they  eat  berries,  and  how  they  do  enjoy 
luscious  dead  ripe  blackberries!  By  this 
time  they  are  "like  folks”  and  run  the 
risk  of  being  sick;  eat  pears  and  apples, 
and  would  not  go  back  to  the  “diet  of 
worms”  for  anything.  He  is  so  fat  now 
he  does  not  try  to  sing,  but  just  stuffs.  I 
have  counted  25  at  an  early  pear  tree  at 
one  time  in  less  than  five  minutes.  I  have 
seven  trees  of  early  apples,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  Sweet  and  Sour  Bough.  Astrachan 
and  Early  Harvest,  and  they  were  full  of 
fine  fruit.  It  is  now  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  good  ripe  apple  that  is  not  pecked 
badly  by  robins,  and  these  dear  robber 
robins  stay  until  we  have  cold  weather. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  a. 
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THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

102  William  St.,  New  York. 
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Asbestine 

7 COLD  WATER.  PAINTS 

keep  your  house  looking  always  new  and  clean.  It 
does  not  scale,  crack  or  blister.  It  In  lire  proof. 
Beautiful  white  and  all  colors.  Costs  one-fourth  as 
much  as  oil  paint.  Simply  mix  with  cold  water.  Any¬ 
body  can  doit.  Dealers  sell  it.  Write  us  for  color  card. 

The  Wa.terPa.int  Company  of  America., 

Dept.  A-13,  100  William  SI.,  Sow  York. 


CHl-oR0' 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


AND  OTHER 
LIVE  STOCK 


I  Cures  and  prevents  contagious  abortion;  heals  gal!  sores,  inflamed  udders  and  wounds;  kills 
lice,  cures  mange,  and  keeps  off  flies  in  summer.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Chloro-Naptholeum. 
Accept  no  substitute.  There  is  no  other  "just  as  good.”  ‘We  will  ship,  prepaid,  1  gal.,  $1.50; 
2  gals.,  $3;  5  gals.,  $6.75.  Special  prices  in  larger  lots.  Free— Our  invaluable  books— THE 
PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT — Cattle  Diseases  and  Swine  Diseases.  Write  for  them. 

West  Disinfecting'  Co.,  4  E.ast59tH  Street,  New  York. 


Your  Savings  Can  be  Made  to 


; 


Pay  5  Per; 


YOUR  money  could  not  he  more 
safely  placed.  The  question 
of  risk  is  eliminated,  it  is  loaned 
and  reloaned  and  kept  alive,  and 
it  earns  5#  for  you,  reckoning  I  pnf  [\pf 1 
every  day  it  remains  on  deposit.  V/vi  it  *  ’Vi  i 
Full  information  and  highest 
testimonials  sent  on  request. 

Under  Ranking  Department 
Supervision. 


1  INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 
1134-1135  Broadway,  New  York 


Paid  in  Capital 

$  1  0  00,0  0  0 

Assets 

$  1  ,000,000 
Surplus 
81*5  ,00(1 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
bast  Rooting,  Siding  or  Ceiling  you  cun  u.e. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  ot  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application,  a  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chlcicl 
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Looking  Things  Over.— As  the  chill 
gets  into  the  September  air  a  fellow  must 
realize  that  his  season’s  work  is  nearly 
over.  It  is  time  to  see  how  we  are  coming 
out.  As  I  look  around  my  mind  goes  back 
three  years  to  the  time  when  we  came  to 
the  farm.  Have  we  made  any  real  pro¬ 
gress?  If  so— what?  If  not,  why?  It  is 
not  a  bad  time  to  balance  things  up.  We 
moved  here  late  in  October,  1899.  I  bought 
the  farm  in  June,  but  we  had  a  big  crop 
of  potatoes  to  dig  and  sell  at  the  other 
place,  so  we  stayed  and  finished  up.  When 
we  came  here  the  farm  was  all  in  grass- 
most  of  it  very  poor.  There  were  a  few 
acres  of  new  seeding,  but  the  greater  part 
was  in  weeds  and  old  sod.  There  was  not 
a  rod  of  plowed  ground  on  the  place.  We 
cut  about  10  tons  of  hay  that  year,  and 
sold  the  ?ruit  for  $50!  When  we  came  we 
had  one  cow  and  a  calf,  three  horses,  one 
pig  and  a  Hock  of  hens.  Now  we  have 
live  cows  and  a  heifer,  five  horses  and  a 
filly,  10  brood  sows,  two  boars  and  about 
30  little  pigs  and  the  hens.  Three  years 
ago  we  had  ho  feed  but  the  hay  and  a  few 
stalks.  This  year  we  have  about  as  much 
hay,  eight  acres  of  good  corn,  about  80 
bushels  of  small  grain  and  four  tons  of 
straw,  10  tons  or  more  of  pumpkins  and 
half  an  acre  each  of  sugar  beets  and  yel¬ 
low  turnips.  So  far  as  the  stock  goes  we 
have  gained.  The  cows  and  hogs  are  all 
well  bred  and  could  easily  be  turned  into 
cash  if  desired. 

THE  Farm. — We  came  here  just  after 
making  quite  a  success  with  a  potato  crop. 
The  old  farm  was  level  with  light,  easily 
worked  soil.  We  made  a  mistake  in  tnink- 
ing  we  could  handle  these  tough  old  hills 
as  we  did  the  lighter  soil.  That  first  Fall 
I  had  Charlie  break  up  acre  after  acre  of 
the  old  sod.  I  bought  a  heavy  sulky  plow, 
and  the  old  meadows  were  turned  up  to 
the  weather.  Having  now  arranged  the 
hindsight  on  the  Hope  Farm  gun  T  am 
sure  this  job  was  in  one  -way  a  mistake. 
It  nearly  killed  Dan— the  bay  horse.  Had 
1  known  then  what  I  do  now  I  never  would 
have  ripped  up  that  old  sod.  Instead  of 
pruning  Charlie’s  ribs  with  the  plow- 
handles  I  would  have  planted  apple  trees 
with  a  little  modification  of  the  String- 
fellow  method  and  let  the  stony  hillside 
alone!  We  plowed  it  and  planted  potatoes. 
They  were  well  fertilized  and  cared  for, 
hut  we  dug  only  a  moderate  crop.  We 
think  we  know  how  to  raise  potatoes  when 
the  natural  conditions  are  right,  but  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  soil  on  those  hill¬ 
sides  was  not  built  for  tubers  to  grow  in. 

I  am  too  old  a  man  to  attempt  the  impos¬ 
sible,  and  so  with  regret  we  admit  that 
the  hills  must  go  back  to  grass.  Had  we 
known  that  three  years  ago— or  rather  had 
we  been  ready  to  admit  it,  I  should 
be  better  off.  We  have  a  fine  crop  of 
corn  on  part  of  that  hillside  this  year. 
This  field  will  be  seeded  to  rye  and  grass 
in  October.  The  grass  and  clover  seeded 
in  the  wheat  look  well.  Just  now  the 
Alfalfa  looks  as  though  it  would  have  to 
he  plowed  up  next  Spring.  In  that  case  I 
shall  plant  corn  where  the  Alfalfa  is  now 
struggling,  and  follow  with  rye  and  grass 
until  the  hills  are  all  in  sod. 

So  after  three  years  you  come  back  to 
where  you  started? 

Yes,  in  one  way,  yet  we  have  gained 
something  by  doing  it.  The  seeding  of 
grass  is  far  better  than  ever,  and  the  soil 
has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  shaking 
and  stirring.  The  white  grubs  have  been 
about  killed  out.  We  have  had  two  good 
corn  crops  and  a  heap  of  useful  experi¬ 
ence.  If  instead  of  plowing  the  whole 
thing  at  one  time  we  had  plowed  one- 
third  each  year  we  would  have  been  better 
off. 

Would  you  not  have  been  better  off  if 
you  had  followed  the  advice  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  who  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  scien¬ 
tific  reason  for  plowing  hillsides? 

Yes,  but  they  couldn’t  give  me  their  ex¬ 
perience  by  word  of  mouth.  We  have  to 
work  that  out! 

The  Fruit.— I  found  some  250  apple  and 
pear  trees  on  the  lower  part  of  the  farm. 
Most  of  them  were  old  timers  headed  far 
up  in  the  air,  sod-bound  and  unthrifty.  I 
was  in  favor  of  chopping  75  per  cent  of 
them  down,  but  the  Madame  vetoed  that! 
She  didn’t  care  so  much  for  the  fruit  but 
she  wanted  shade!  So  we  did  our  best  to 
brace  the  old  fellows  up.  The  sod  was 
plowed  in  the  Fallt  a  fair  amount  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  fertilizer  put  on,  the  old  branches 
cut  out  and  the  worst  of  thfe  suckers  re¬ 
moved.  We  have  done  considerable  graft¬ 
ing  each  year.  The  way  these  old  trees 
have  responded  settled  the  future  of  Hope 
Farm  for  me.  Every  tree  that  we  have 
really  cared  for  has  scratched  a  little  hole 
in  the  mortgage!  Why  raise  small  pota¬ 
toes  on  soil  that  will  produce  big  apples? 
As  most  readers  know,  last  year  I  became 
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interested  enough  to  start  a  peach  orchard 
on  the  Stringfellow  plan.  I  have  never 
described  this  in  detail,  for  I  must  be  sure 
of  my  ground  before  putting  others  in  the 
way  of  risking  too  much  on  an  experi¬ 
ment.  I  shall  talk  about  it  in  time.  I 
have  now  planted  over  1,200  peach,  apple, 
quince  and  plum  trees,  and  expect  to  plant 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  year  until  all  avail¬ 
able  land  is  occupied.  Those  trees  will  be 
root-pruned  and  will  live  or  die  on  the 
plan  of  culture  practiced  by  Mr.  Hitch- 
ings— with  some  little  changes  which  I 
think  our  local  conditions  demand. 

Garden  and  Small  Fruits.— The  lower 
part  of  the  farm  is  strong,  heavy  soil.  It 
starts  late,  but  makes  up  for  lost  time 
when  dry  weather  bakes  the  sands  and 
hills.  While  we  have  always  had  vege¬ 
tables  we  never  had  a  satisfactory  garden 
or  really  first-class  strawberries  until  this 
year.  To-day  we  can  have  our  choice  of 
the  following:  Lima  beans,  sweet  corn, 
celery,  onions,  beets,  turnips,  string  beans, 
parsnips,  carrots,  parsley,  cabbage,  three 
kinds  of  squash,  tomatoes,  kohl-rabi,  pota¬ 
toes  and  lettuce.  You  can  imagine  what 
this  great  supply  means  when  I  say  that 
there  are  18  people  at  Hope  Farm  to-day! 
We  had  for  breakfast  on  Sunday  oatmeal 
and  cream  and  fish  balls,  with  fruit;  for 
dinner  three  fat  hens,  Lima  beans,  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes,  and  for  supper  bread  and 
milk,  cheese  and  fruit.  Every  housekeeper 
knows  wrhat  small  demand  this  makes 
upon  butcher  and  grocer.  The  garden  has 
been  very  profitable.  We  have  sold  a  fair 
amount  of  vegetables,  besides  what  has 
been  eaten,  and  great  quantities  of  refuse 
have  gone  to  the  pigs.  The  Marshall 
strawberries  this  year  gave  us  an  idea  of 
what  the  real  strawberry  business  is.  We 
are  planting  quite  heavily,  and  shall  keep 
on  increasing  the  area  in  this  fruit.  There 
is  no  use  in  a  farmer’s  trying  to  grow  fine 
strawberries  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
produce  the  average  farm  crops.  T.  C. 
Ivevitt  claims  that  it  would  pay  a  farmer 
better  to  let  the  back  of  his  farm  grow 
up  into  weeds  and  put  all  his  time  upon 
a  few  of  his  best  acres  in  small  fruit. 
This  may  be  true  of  some,  but  I  have 
worked  these  three  years  to  get  the  back 
farm  into  grass  or  trees  before  turning  the 
lower  farm  into  fruit.  We  are  now  ready 
to  go  ahead.  It  has  taken  some  time  to 
pull  out  the  roots  of  a  plan  that  would  not 
work  and  start  a  new  one  from  the  foun¬ 
dations.  I  can  see  many  mistakes  that  we 
have  made,  but  on  the  whole  there  are 
evidences  of  progress.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  field  that  is  not  more  productive  than 
it  was  when  we  came  here.  But  has  all 
this  time  and  money  and  labor  gone  on  the 
fields  alone?  Are  the  barn  folks  the  only 
ones  that  show  development?  I  hope  not. 
As  I  write  our  four  little  folks  are  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  Madame  singing  their 
hymns  before  going  to  bed.  The  twilight 
comes  early  now.  From  the  hill  I  some¬ 
times  see  the  lights  as  they  twinkle  out 
of  the  windows  of  our  two  houses.  I  think 
that  Hope  Farm  is  sheltering  all  these 
people— representing  nine  different  families, 
a  dozen  types  of  breeding,  half  a  dozen 
States  and  two  foreign  countries!  Yes,  I 
think  we  have  made  some  progress  in 
citizenship  during  the  past  three  years. 
There  are  very  few  angels  here,  however! 
The  mortgage? 

Part  of  it  is  still  left,  though  we  have 
wiped  out  a  piece  of  it. 

The  Fair.— Our  local  fair  at  Hohokus 
promises  to  be  a  good  one.  Hope  Farm 
will  be  well  represented.  We  shall  enter 
Billy  Berk  and  members  of  his  family, 
Rose  of  Meadowbrook  and  her  young 
Yorkshires,  and  also  try  our  luck  with 
squash,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  corn  and  ap¬ 
ples.  Philip  will  show  big  transplanted 
onion?  and  other  garden  stuff,  and  we  hope 
to  show  samples  of  sugar  beets.  The  two 
little  girls  have  each  made  a  quilt  of  many 
pieces.  I  want  to  take  a  great  pile  of  big 
pumpkins— I  think  they  will  sell  to  town 
people  for  jack-o’-lanterns.  This  offering 
prizes  for  farm  products  is  all  right,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  other  contests  encour¬ 
aged.  Charlie  will  take  Frank  and  Dan 
and  fit  a  piece  of  ground.  Hugh  will  pick 
and  pack  a  quantity  of  fruit,  and  Philip 
will  make  a  garden  with  anybody  in  the 
county.  Hope  Farm  would  back  the 
Madame  for  straightening  out  a  crowd  of 
unruly  children.  The  Hope  Farm  man? 
Why,  if  some  one  will  start  a  contest 
among  portly  fellows  who  are  to  sit  in 
comfortable  chairs  and  tell  how  to  do 
farm  work,  he  might  stand  a  fair  show! 
Or,  if  more  active  work  is  required,  I  will 
guarantee  to  drive  500  flies  out  of  an  aver¬ 
age-sized  room  in  quicker  time  than  any 
man  of  my  age  and  size!  I  claim  to  h  ive 
studied  the  habits  of  our  common  house 
fly  until  I  can  handle  them. 


convey  the  germs  of  numerous  diseases 
from  one  person  to  another.  Aside  from 
the  annoyance  of  having  them  about  they 
are  sure  to  spread  disease.  They  breed 
in  horse  manure,  and  one  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fighting  them  is  to  keep  them 
from  the  manure  or  prevent  their  leaving 
it.  Where  there  are  few  horses  this  can 
be  done  by  keeping  the  manure  in  a  room 
or  large  box  made  of  very  fine  wire  netting. 
The  manure  is  thrown  inside  this  enclosure. 
The  wire  netting  keeps  the  flies  from  go¬ 
ing  in  to  lay  their  eggs  and  holds  those 
that  do  hatch  inside.  It  will  astonish 
any  one  to  see  how  this  keeping  the  ma¬ 
nure  covered  or  carried  away  will  thin  out 
the  flies.  We  have  millions  of  flies  at 
Hope  Farm,  and  in  spite  of  screens  at 
doors  and  windows  plenty  of  them  work 
into  the  house.  To  catch  them  I  darken 
the  room,  with  the  light  at  only  one 
screen  door.  Then  with  the  children  to 
help  we  take  long  boughs  with  leaves  on 
and  drive  them  to  the  light.  One  child 
will  open  the  door  while  the  rest  of  us 
shake  our  leaves.  This  will  either  chase 
them  out  or  cause  them  to  settle  on  the 
upper  walls.  This  is  the  best  place  to 
catch  them.  I  take  a  long  stick  with  a 
small  tin  can  tacked  to  the  end  of  it.  Into 
this  tin  can  fits  a  glass.  It  is  filled  about 
half  full  with  hot  soap  suds  with  a  little 
ammonia  or  kerosene.  This  can  be  pushed 
quickly  up  so  as  to  surround  the  fly,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  have  him,  for 
in  his  efforts  to  escape  he  flies  right  into 
the  liquid.  I  catch  hundreds  of  them  in 
this  way.  When  the  flies  are  disturbed 
on  the  side  walls  they  usually  light  over¬ 
head.  The  glass  is  better  than  a  can,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  have  it  around  the  fly  be¬ 
fore  lie  knows  it  is  coming.  Small  busi¬ 
ness,  you  will  say,  for  a  grown-up  man 
to  be  shooting  a  glass  at  a  fly!  Weil,  I 
don't  know— take  those  men  who  go  off  on 
some  big  hunt.  Do  they  really  accom¬ 
plish  more  for  society  when  they  kill  a 
deer  or  a  bear  than  I  do  when  I  bag  my 
flies? 

Potato  Points.— I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
rot  has  appeared  in  our  fields.  We  dug 
the  first  week  in  September  and  housed 
the  tubers  about  as  was  mentioned  last 
week.  I  now  expect  to  sell  early,  even  at 
the  low  price.  We  have  orders  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  barrels  to  be  sent  to  friends  in 
Florida.  Just  now  they  are  paying  35  and 
40  cents  a  peck,  it  being  impossible  in  that 
warm  country  to  store  any  large  quantity 
or  raise  them  in  Summer.  At  that  price 
I  should  think  potatoes  would  be  as  scarce 
as  Florida  oranges  in  a  northern  family. 

H.  w.  c. 


A  Frog  Market.— The  National  Pro- 
visioner  gives  some  facts  from  a  “frog 
expert,”  who  refers  to  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket:  “It  has  been  customary  to  ship  the 
frogs  to  market  alive  crated  up  something 
like  chickens,  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
are  almost  as  large  as  hens  making  this 
quite  feasible.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are 
the  heaviest  consumers  of  frogs.  Recently 
some  genius  hit  upon  the  plan  of  putting 
blocks  of  ice  in  the  crates  for  the  frogs  to 
sit  upon.  I  don't  know  whether  the  frogs 
like  this  or  not,  but  they  are  not  killed 
by  it  and  arrive  in  much  fresher  condition 
than  before,  I  am  told.  The  industry  has 
grown  to  little  less  than  mammoth  pro¬ 
portions,  and  the  festive  frog  is  only  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  M  ssouri  mule  as  a  wealth 
producer  in  southwest  Missouri,  the  hen 
having  dropped  to  third  place.” 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


Cures  all  species  of  lame¬ 
ness,  curbs ,  splints,  con¬ 
tracted  cord,  thrush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper, founder, pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.  Satisfaction 
or  money 
refunded.  Used  arid 
endoi'sed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 


TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page 
book, “Veterinary  Experience”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kcwjirr  of  so-call*Mi  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters ;  they  olfer  only  temporary  retiel  i£  any. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


How  to  Paint 
a  House  Cheap 

And  Have  it  Guaranteed  to  Look 
Better,  Wear  Longer  and  Cost 
Less  Than  the  Best  White 
Lead  Paints. 

Never  Fades,  Cracks,  Chalks,  Peels  or  Blisters, 
and  is  Not  Affected  by  Gases. 


Fifty  Sample  Colors  Prepaid  to  Any  Address 
Absolutely  Free. 

The  cost  of  painting  the  house  and  barn, 
outbuildings  and  fences  is  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den.  Cheap  paints  soon  fade,  peel  or  scale 
off  and  white  lead  and  oil  costs  so  much 
and  has  to  be  replaced  so  often  that  it  is 
a  constant  expense  to  keep  the  bright, 


The  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City  one  of  the 
Most  Magnificent  Hotels  in  the  World, 

Has  Used  Tons  and  Tons  of  the 
World-Famous  Carrara  Paint. 

clean  appearance  so  desirable  in  the  cosy 
cottage  home  or  the  elegant  mansion.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  the  small  purse  and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  rich,  lasting,  pro¬ 
tecting  effect  of  a  first-class  paint  caused 
the  manufacture  of  Carrara  Paint,  and 
it  is  the  best  paint  for  house,  barn  or 
fence;  for  interior  or  exterior  work  it  has 
no  equal.  It  is  smoother,  covers  more 
surface,  brightens  and  preserves  colors,  is 
used  on  wood,  iron,  tin,  brick,  stone  or 
tile  and  never  cracks,  peols,  blisters  or 
chalks;  it  does  not  fade;  it  outlasts  the 
best  white  lead  or  any  mixed  paint  and 
it  covers  so  much  more  surface  to  the 
gallon  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  first  cost 
than  most  cheap  paints.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  large  users  of  Carrara 
Paint: 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.;  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company;  Chicago  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany;  Central  Union  Telephone  Company; 
Field  Museum,  Chicago;  Kenwood  Club, 
Chicago;  Cincinnati  Southern;  C.  &  E.  I. 
R.  R.  Co. ;  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. ; 
Wellington  Hotel,  Chicago. 

From  railroad  box  car  to  elegantly  fur¬ 
nished  general  offices  of  the  great  rail¬ 
ways;  from  race  track  fences  and  stables 
to  fancy  club  house;  from  plain  brick 
walls  and  stone  fences  to  tin  roofs  and  In¬ 
terior  finish  of  stately  hotels;  from  coun¬ 
try  barn  or  hay  shed  or  cheap  outbuilding 
to  farm  residence;  suburban  home  or 
luxurious  city  residence,  Carrara  is  used 
because  it  lasts  longer,  never  fades,  never 
cracks,  never  blisters,  never  peels,  covers 
more  surface  than  the  highest  priced 
paints,  and  costs  less  than  the  cheap  mixed 
paints  that  injure  Instead  of  protect. 
There  is  but  one  Carrara.  It  is  made  by 
the  Carrara  Paint  Agency.  General  Of¬ 
fices,  588  Carrara  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  anyone  having  a  house  to  paint  should 
send  for  50  sample  colors,  free,  of  this 
great  paint  that  has  stood  the  most  rigid 
test  for  25  years,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  only  paint  ever  manufactured 
that  is  backed  by  a  positive  guarantee  in 
every  case.  Write  to-day  and  save  half 
your  paint  bills  in  the  future. 
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leas 

THE 


attaches  to  this  roofing.  It  is 
known  and  used  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country. 

FIRE,  WIND  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

jdurable  and  low  in  price.  Be¬ 
ing  soft  and  pliable.  It  Is  easy 
to  fit  and  lay.  Exposure  makes 
hard  as  slate.  Send  for  Sample  and  Circular. 
A.  F.  SWAN  CO.,  114  Nassau  St..  NEW  YORK. 
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Hubbard’s 


Fertilizers. 


have  been  used  by  Hon.  GEO.  M.  CLAKK,  of  Higganum,  Conn., 
since  the  beginning  of  his  famous  Grass  Experiments. 


Hubbard’s 


FOR  FALL  SEEDING  USE 


Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer. 


Fly  Catching.— Smile  at  this  if  you  like, 
but  the  fly  question  is  one  of  the  big  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  farmhouse.  It  has  been  posi¬ 
tively  settled  that  these  filthy  little  pests 


Our  book,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1902,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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safety  of  the  Sultan  lies  in  keeping  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  ignorant  of  their  power.  In  this  country  our  only 
National  safety  lies  in  keeping  the  common  people 
informed  and  contented. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 
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The  report  of  Labor  Commissioner  Wright  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  fairest  statement  of  the  differences  which 
caused  the  coal  strike  that  the  general  public  has  re¬ 
ceived.  It  is  a  careful  review  of  the  situation,  and  his 
conclusion  evidently  is  that  the  coal  miners  have 
rights  which  the  operators  ought  to  respect.  No  one 
can  read  this  report  and  agree  with  the  mine  owners 
that  they  have  “nothing  to  arbitrate.” 

• 

The  census  figures  show  that  the  average  dollar 
invested  in  manufacturing  produced  goods  worth 
$1.30  in  1899.  The  average  dollar  invested  in  farm¬ 
ing  produced  a  crop  worth  25  cents!  The  great  ques¬ 
tion  is  why  two  dollars  of  equal  value  should  vary 
so  much  in  their  producing  capacity!  There  is  one 
sure  thing  about  it — the  farm  dollar  does  more  than 
produce  a  cash  value.  It  helps  produce  a  home  value, 
which  the  other  dollar  does  not. 


When  the  time  comes  tor  erecting  a  monument  to 
the  pioneers  in  orchard  spraying  Mrs.  Mary  Deering, 
of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  must  not  be  forgotten.  This 
lady  bought  a  full  outfit  over  10  years  ago,  and  gaYe 
an  object  lesson  to  many  of  her  neighbors.  Spray¬ 
ing  is  now  about  as  common  as  plowing  on  many 
farms,  yet  12  years  ago  the  pioneers  were  trying  to 
steer  through  the  rocks.  It  is  high  time  now  to  begin 
to  give  the  pioneers  full  credit,  and  we  shall  see  that 
Mrs.  Deering  has  her  share. 

* 

We  have  given  the  friends  of  the  robin  a  fair 
chance  to  prove  that  he  is  a  farm  helper.  Have  they 
done  it?  Thus  far  the  weight  of  evidence  is  largely 
against  the  bird.  A  scientific  man  may  cut  up  the 
stomachs  of  several  robins  and  name  the  insects  he 
finds  there,  but  this  does  not  greatly  impress  the 
farmer,  who  sees  his  fruit  disappear.  Our  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  the  robin  is  one  of  our  most  useless  birds. 
As  a  matter  of  business — all  sentiment  aside — we  be¬ 
lieve  fruit  farmers  would  be  better  off  if  the  robin 
were  driven  away. 

* 


The  coal  strike  may  prove  an  educator  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  has  already  done  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  since  the  Civil  War  to  show  the  people 
that  human  rights  are  in  danger.  If  kept  up  much 
longer  it  will  force  northern  people  to  experiment 
with  petroleum  as  fuel.  We  do  not  begin  to  realize 
how  this  new  fuel  is  being  used  in  Texas  and  other 
Southern  States.  Railroad  engines,  steamships,  great 
factories  and  private  dwellings  have  been  fitted  with 
burners  which  are  cheaper,  cleaner  and  less  cumber¬ 
some  than  coal  stoves  or  furnaces.  We  shall  have 
them  in  the  North  yet  The  fight  in  the  coal  dis¬ 
tricts  simply  brings  them  nearer! 

• 

As  usual,  the  best  exhibit  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  was  the  people  from  the  farms.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
tent  was  thronged  with  old  friends  and  new  ones. 
They  were  strong,  hearty  people  who  greeted  you  like 
“home  folks,”  and  made  one  feel  that  their  friendship 
is  natural  and  sincere.  They  were  all  hopeful  anu 
ready  to  face  the  honest  responsibilities  which  con¬ 
front  them.  Some  call  the  past  season  the  best  they 
have  had,  but  others  realize  that  the  wet  season  has 
been  against  them.  There  is  little  complaining  or 
fault  finding  from  these  hard-working  and  worthy 
people.  They  are  faithfully  working  out  their  share 
of  the  nation’s  history  in  the  best  work  shop — the 
farm  home.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  such  peo¬ 
ple  and  see  what  they  look  like. 

* 

Last  week  we  mentioned  a  so-called  oil  company 
which  is  trying  to  sell  shares  of  its  stock  at  $6  per 
share.  The  scheme  is  much  the  same  as  that  fol¬ 
lowed  in  disposing  of  the  fountain  pens;  viz.,  you 
are  to  pay  money  for  the  stock  and  then  write  letters 
to  your  friends.  We  have  obtained  further  informa¬ 
tion  which  convinces  us  that  all  such  schemes  should 
be  avoided.  If  this  company  really  had  any  oil  prop¬ 
erty  that  was  worth  anything,  they  could  get  the 
money  needed  to  develop  it  right  at  home.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  them  to  resort  to  a  plan  which 
the  postal  authorities  have  declared  illegal.  This  is 
the  same  old  game  of  trying  to  float  worthless  stock 
at  a  high  figure  on  the  strength  of  big  promises  and 
plausible  statements.  The  more  worthless  the  stock 
the  larger  is  the  promoter’s  story.  Let  them  all  alone! 

• 

As  usual  at  this  season  the  papers  are  full  of  stories 
about  great  cooperative  plans.  The  farmers  of  whole 
States  or  sections  are  reported  to  be  joining  hands 
and  forming  mighty  combinations.  We  seldom  re¬ 
port  such  things,  for  they  seem  to  us  mere  visionary 
schemes — too  large  to  live.  Farmers  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  band  together  in  large  masses  for 
mutual  protection  and  business.  They  are  learning, 
but  first  of  all  must  come  the  small,  compact  club  or 
cooperative  plan.  This  will  teach  confidence  and 
show  the  possibilities  of  a  larger  business.  The 
farmer’s  corporation  must  begin  at  home.  That’s  a 
good  place  for  any  worthy  enterprise  to  start.  We 
have  no  confidence  in  the  plan  of  trying  to  bind  to¬ 
gether  thousands  of  men — strangers,  who  are  un¬ 
trained  in  the  art  of  “getting  together.”  Let  us  get 
our  training  at  cooperating  at  home! 

• 


There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  prices 
charged  for  American  machinery  when  sold  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  promised  to  investigate  by  going  to  our 
own  foreign  readers.  The  first  letter  in  reply  to 
questions  comes  from  England,  and  is  printed  on 
page  639.  Others  from  France  and  Belgium  will  fol¬ 
low.  We  can,  apparently,  settle  any  important  ques¬ 
tion  inside  The  R.  N.-Y.  family.  One  may  start  west 
through  Hawaii,  Japan,  China,  Turkey,  Russia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Germany,  France  and  England  and  find  in  each 
country  regular  subscribers  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 

• 

It  is  said  that  the  telephone  has  not  been  permitted 
in  Turkey  because  the  Sultan  feared  it.  It  is  possible 
to  keep  the  telegraph  largely  under  government  con¬ 
trol,  but  this  would  not  be  possible  with  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Once  give  people  the  chance  to  speak  freely 
over  the  wire  and  they  are  brought  together  for 
mutual  strength.  Individuals  do  not  know  their 
power  until  they  can  reach  across  the  distance  and 
touch  each  other.  The  telephone  wires  which  have 
been  stretched  over  the  country  from  one  farmhouse 
to  another  have  done  far  more  for  the  farmer  than 
those  who  put  them  up  imagined  they  could  do.  Civili¬ 
zation  seemed  to  be  running  from  the  farm  to  the 
city — now  the  wire  holds  it  fast  With  a  telephone 
in  his  house  the  farmer  feels  that  he  is  tied  to  the 
best  there  is  in  market  or  society.  In  Turkey  the 


Every  now  and  then  complaint  comes  of  a  farmer 
who  advertises  grain  or  potatoes  for  seed.  Samples 
are  sent  us — the  grain  foul  with  weed  seed  and  the 
potatoes  plastered  with  scab.  Of  course  the  com¬ 
plainant  may  pick  out  the  worst  specimens  he  may 
find  in  order  to  make  his  case  stronger,  but  some  of 
the  samples  are  disgraceful.  Upon  investigation  we 
find  other  customers  of  the  person  who  sells  the 
goods  well  satisfied  with  their  treatment.  When  the 
truth  is  finally  sifted  out  it  generally  proves  to  be 
about  as  follows:  The  farmer  had  more  orders  than 
he  could  supply  from  his  own  stock  and  rather  than 
reject  customers  bought  of  neighbors  or  even  stran¬ 
gers  what  he  supposed  was  pure  seed.  This  was 
bagged  and  shipped,  often  by  hired  men,  without  re¬ 
cleaning  or  personal  inspection,  and  most  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  can  be  traced  to  these  purchased  lots.  Now,  we 
claim  that  no  man  has  any  moral  right  to  sell  such 
stuff  unless  he  expressly  states  that  he  did  not  grow 
it  and  has  not  inspected  it.  He  has  no  business  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  produced  the  article  and 
knows  what  it  is,  when  in  fact,  he  knows  nothing 
about  it.  When  people  pay  more  than  the  market 
price  for  seed,  trees  or  breeding  stock,  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  it  will  contain  superior  proper¬ 
ties  worth  reproducing.  They  look  to  the  man  who 
receives  the  extra  price  to  guarantee  this  superiority. 
The  same  is  true  of  jobbing  nurserymen.  They  will 


sometimes  buy  trees  and  turn  them  over  to  customers 
without  even  opening  the  packages  to  see  that  they 
are  true  or  even  alive.  We  have  bought  plants  that 
had  been  through  three  hands  unopened — one  ad¬ 
dress  scratched  off  to  make  room  for  another.  The 
true  name  was  mixed  in  the  shuffle,  and  the  plants 
proved  a  bitter  disappointment.  The  trouble  is  that 
some  people  who  do  this  try  to  convey  the  idea  in 
their  catalogues  that  they  grow  these  trees  at  home. 

* 

In  many  localities  the  dog  problem  is  a  serious  one. 
Even  though  the  animals  do  not  kill  sheep  or  bite 
humans,  they  make  havoc  with  poultry,  and,  espe¬ 
cially  in  small  towns,  become  an  exasperating  pest  in 
gardens,  flower  beds  and  lawns.  Fox  terriers  seem 
to  have  the  faculty  of  destroying  more  property  in 
this  line  than  almost  any  other  breed.  Grounds 
where  moles  are  working  suffer  most  The  terrier 
seldom  catches  one  unaided,  but  in  his  efforts  to  dig 
them  out  he  can  make  a  dooryard  look  as  though  a 
yoke  of  runaway  oxen  had  been  dragging  a  plow 
about  it,  and  a  yearling  steer  will  do  but  little  more 
damage  in  walking  through  an  onion  or  flower  bed 
than  one  of  the  Great  Dane  dogs  often  found  roam¬ 
ing  about  It  would  seem  as  reasonable  for  a  farmer 
to  turn  his  pigs  and  other  live  stock  loose  and  let 
them  roam  over  his  neighbor’s  property,  as  for  a  dog 
owner  to  permit  his  animal  to  have  the  run  of  the 
neighborhood.  Those  who  have  dogs  that  are  not 
satisfied  to  stay  at  home  should  chain  them  up  or 
get  rid  of  them. 

* 

We  have  referred,  on  several  occasions,  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  in  store  for  those  who  listen  to  the  tales 
of  great  European  fortunes  awaiting  claimants  and, 
upon  the  strength  of  no  other  evidence  than  similar¬ 
ity  of  name,  spend  money  and  mental  effort  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  this  rainbow  gold.  There  are  many 
unscrupulous  men  who  make  a  business  of  preparing 
such  claims;  their  letters  have  a  confidential  air  cal¬ 
culated  to  deceive  the  very  elect,  as  they  tell  of  great 
Dutch  estates,  or  vast  fortunes  lying  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  all  ready  to  be  handed  over  to  the  lucky 
claimant.  The  American  Embassy  in  London  has 
been  so  deluged  with  letters  from  such  supposititious 
heirs  that  it  has  issued  the  following  memorandum 
on  the  subject: 

In  consequence  of  the  many  American  letters  received 
with  regard  to  sending  money  to  establish  claims  to 
property  in  England,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  so- 
called  “Drake  estate,”  credulous  people  will  avoid  dis¬ 
appointment  and  save  money  by  having  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  persons  advertising  as  agents  of  un¬ 
claimed  estates,  and  as  having  in  their  possession  the 
family  names  of  persons  entitled  thereto,  nor  with  sen¬ 
sational  telegrams  regarding  English  estates  or  money 
in  the  Bank  of  England  awaiting  claimants,  as  such 
publications  are  apt  to  be  all  fraudulent. 

The  saddest  feature  of  these  frauds  is  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  hopefully  give  their  money  to  the  “agents” 
or  “attorneys”  who  offer  to  investigate  such  claims 
are  usually  workers  of  limited  means,  who  stint 
themselves — even  go  into  debt — to  fatten  a  fraud. 
How  do  the  agents  get  the  names  in  the  first  place? 
Ask  the  well-meaning  people  who  have  been  writing 
those  fountain-pen  letters! 

BREVITIES. 

What  one  thing  can  you  do  well? 

Too  much  farm  help  is  a  hindrance. 

Yes,  the  other  fellow  has  troubles  also. 

The  big  corn  crop  ought  to  haul  down  the  price  of 
grain. 

Mr.  Van  Deman  lays  out  another  nursery  rogue- 
page  638. 

Farmers  can  form  no  “trust”  until  they  can  trust 
each  other. 

The  information  given  this  week  and  last  ought  to 
cover  silo  filling. 

It  is  good  to  learn  how  many  farmers  are  bringing  up 
orphan  children. 

The  California  peach  is  a  case  of  “handsome  is  that 
handsome  don’t.” 

Our  Minnesota  correspondent  “writes  back”  at  Dr. 
Smead  this  week. 

John  Smith  says  he  fed  a  calf  on  oatmeal  gruel  and 
that  it  grew  well. 

A  reader  writes  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  printed  for  the 
pleasure,  profit  and  protection  of  his  family. 

When  it  comes  to  settling  a  bird’s  standing,  should 
not  farmers  have  more  influence  than  Audubon  societies? 

We  are  sure  that  the  English  sparrows  hunt  for  Cab¬ 
bage  worms.  We  have  seen  them  creeping  into  the  cab¬ 
bage  and  hunting  for  their  prey. 

After  much  experiment  the  Missouri  Station  people 
conclude  that  the  best  farm  wagon  should  have  both 
axles  of  equal  length,  broad  tires  and  wheels  30  to  36 
inches  high  in  front  and  40  to  44  inches  behind. 

On  the  next  page  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Vergon,  of  Ohio, 
really  originated  the  mulch  method  of  cultivating  trees 
which  Mr.  Hitchlngs  has  described.  This  must  be  a  case 
of  “great  minds,”  for  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Hitchlngs 
studied  out  his  method  himself. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC— The  carriage  in  which  the  President  was 
being  driven  from  Pittsfield  to  Lenox,  Mass.,  September 
3,  was  struck  by  a  trolley  car,  and  all  the  occupants 
thrown  into  the  road.  Secret  Service  Officer  William 
Craig  was  instantly  killed,  and  the  driver  seriously  in¬ 
jured;  the  President  and  Secretary  Cortelyou  bruised 

and  scratched  a  little . Dr.  Edward  Eggleston, 

author,  journalist  and  historian,  died  at  Jones  Lock, 
Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  September  3,  aged  65.  Dr.  Eggles¬ 
ton’s  best-known  literary  work  is  “The  Hoosier  School¬ 
master,”  published  more  than  20  years  ago.  Of  late 
years  he  had  been  devoting  himself  to  historical  research. 
....  Fire  in  railway  freight  sheds  at  Durand,  Mich., 
September  6,  caused  a  loss  of  $150,000 . The  sev¬ 

enteenth  week  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  6.  The  loss  caused  by  it  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000. 
The  strike  began  May  12.  Number  of  miners  involved, 
147,000.  Average  weekly  wages  of  a  miner,  $7.  Average 
weekly  output  of  mines,  1,250,000  tons.  Normal  market 
price  of  anthracite,  $4.50  a  ton.  Normal  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  $1.50  a  ton.  If  operated,  the  mines  would  have  pro¬ 
duced,  approximately,  21,250,000  tons  in  the  period  covered 
by  the  strike.  At  $4.50  a  ton  the  market  value  of  the  coal 
would  have  been  $93,625,000.  The  total  weekly  wages  of 
the  strikers  is,  approximately,  $1,029,000.  In  17  weeks  the 
miners  would  have  earned  $17,493,000.  The  total  cost  of 
producing  the  coal  ready  for  market  would  have  been 
$31,875,000.  This,  taken  from  $93,625,000— the  market  value— 
would  leave  $63,750,000  for  the  operators.  From  this,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  taken  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the 
coal  from  the  mines  to  the  markets  to  get  the  loss  of 
the  operators— as  operators— as  four  railroads  practically 
control  the  entire  production  of  the  region.  The  loss  to 
the  business  men  of  the  district  is  approximately  $14,000,- 
000,  on  the  basis  that  the  strikers  would  have  spent  three- 
fourths  of  their  weekly  wages  for  the  actual  necessities 
of  life.  The  loss  to  the  mining  property,  from  idleness, 
according  to  estimates  sent  out  from  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gion  will  be  more  than  $6,000,000.  The  operators  have 
spent  nearly  $1,000,000  in  policing  their  property  and  im¬ 
porting  non-union  men,  while  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  spent  more  than  $300,000  keeping  troops  in  the  field. 
September  7,  Hiram  Fisher,  a  mine  guard  at  Edwards- 
ville,  was  terribly  beaten  by  a  mob  after  he  had  slightly 
wounded  a  woman  with  shot  intended  for  his  assailants. 
Labor  organizers  in  the  New  River  and  Kanawha  River 
coal  fields  pleaded  with  the  miners  not  to  return  to  work, 
but  without  success.  September  8  was  marked  by  great 
unrest  in  the  Wyoming  region.  Two  union  miners  at  the 
Maltby  mine  were  attacked  in  mistake  for  non-union 
workmen,  and  one  was  killed  and  the  other  was  probably 
fatally  injured.  A  mob  assembled  at  Edwardsvllle  and 
threatened  to  lynch  a  wounded  mine  guard  who  figured 
in  the  riot  of  September  7.  Sheriff  Jacobs,  of  Luzerne, 
went  to  Harrisburg  to  explain  the  situation  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities . Fifteen  cases  of  plague  have 

appeared  in  the  United  States  since  December  12  of  last 
year.  Every  one  of  them  was  reported  in  San  Francisco, 
although  two  of  the  victims  were  stricken  with  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  other  towns  in  California.  Of  the  15  patients  14 
died.  The  only  one  who  recovered  was  stricken  last  De¬ 
cember . A  suit  for  $75,000  damages  against  the 

California  Raisin  combine  has  been  begun  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  San  Francisco  under  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law.  The  Unitpd  States  Consolidated  Raisin 
Company,  a  New  York  corporation,  is  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  Seeded  Raisin  Company,  comprising  a 
large  number  of  corporations,  is  the  defendant.  The 
complaint  alleges  that  the  plaintiff  granted  licenses  to 
the  different  companies  in  the  combine  to  use  its  patent 
seeding  machinery,  on  a  royalty  of  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  a  pound  on  all  raisins  handled.  This  yielded  a  profit 
of  more  than  $10,000  last  year,  but  now,  by  reason  of 
combine,  the  companies  refuse  to  pay  the  licenses  and 
the  damages  resulting  are  estimated  at  $25,000,  which, 
under  the  anti-trust  law,  must  be  trebled  if  awarded. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  joint  resolution  passed  at 
the  close  of  last  session  to  make  effective  that  part  of 
the  law  of  1890  which  allowed  pensions  to  men,  who, 
after  serving  for  a  time  with  the  Confederate  forces,  en¬ 
listed  and  served  in  the  Union  army,  is  giving  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Office  much  trouble.  The  question  that  perplexes 
is  whether  the  pension  in  such  a  case  is  to  date  from 
the  time  of  filing  after  the  original  application  under  the 
law  of  1890  or  from  the  time  of  filing  after  the  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution.  The  decision  involves  $5,000,000  as 
the  difference  between  one  construction  of  the  law  and 
the  other.  Under  the  law  of  1890  there  were  over  20,000 
applications.  The  pensions  when  allowed  will  run  from 
$6  to  $12  a  month.  If  computed  from  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  under  the  original  law  many  veterans  will  receive 
several  hundred  dollars  of  back  pension  money.  Last 
year  an  estimate  was  made  that  the  amended  law  would 

call  for  the  expenditure  of  about  $10,000,000 . As 

a  result  of  the  recent  accident  to  the  President  and  his 
party  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
there  be  organized  a  special  corps  of  detectives  to  look 
after  all  details  relating  to  the  President’s  safety  while 
in  Washington  and  while  traveling  about  the  country. 
This  work  is  now  part  of  the  duty  of  the  secret  service 
men,  but  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  number  of  picked  ex¬ 
perts  to  do  this  and  nothing  else. 

CUBA.— The  Cuban  banditti  are  overrunning  the  entire 
island,  defying  the  Government  rural  guard  in  every 
province,  kidnapping  and  hiding  planters  and  country 
merchants  or  their  sons  for  ransom,  robbing  travelers 
upon  the  public  highway  and  forcing  money  from  the 
agricultural  districts  by  threat  of  the  torch.  Their  bold¬ 
ness  is  even  greater  in  the  towns  and  villages,  where  in 
broad  daylight,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  rural  guards, 
they  make  a  practice  of  looting  stores  and  even  going 
so  far  as  to  remove  safes  In  wagons  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  municipal  police  authorities.  General  Rod¬ 
riguez,  the  chief  of  the  militia  police  which  General 
Wood  had  organized  and  mounted,  claims  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  at  his  disposal  Is  Inadequate  to  the  demands 


of  the  island.  Recently  an  application  was  approved  by 
President  Palma  and  placed  before  Congress  asking  for 
authority  and  an  appropriation  to  justify  the  increase 
of  the  rural  guard  by  1,000  men  to  meet  the  increase  in 
the  militia,  but  this  has  been  “pigeon-holed.” 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS— A  violent  eruption  of 
Mont  Pelee,  Martinique,  occurred  September  3,  being  the 
second  within  a  week,  the  number  of  dead  being  put  at 
2,000.  La  Soufrlere,  on  the.  island  of  St.  Vincent,  was 
also  in  active  eruption. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  forty-third  annual  Min¬ 
nesota  State  Fair  opened  September  1.  The  number  of 
exhibits  was  the  largest  on  record.  National  live  stock 
shows  of  the  National  Hereford  and  Short-horn  associa¬ 
tions  were  held  In  connection  with  the  Fair.  The  good 
roads  convention  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  in¬ 
structive  exhibits.  The  good  roads  train,  which  will  tour 
the  Northwest  this  Fall  under  the  direction  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  made  its  initial  appearance  at 
the  Fair. 

The  golden  jubilee  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair  was  cele¬ 
brated  the  week  of  September  15,  by  the  distribution  of 
more  premiums  than  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  ever 
offered  before,  by  several  thousand  dollars.  The  total 
awards  will  amount  to  about  $35,000  against  $4,000  which 
was  awarded  at  the  first  50  years  ago.  The  horse  show 
premiums  amount  to  $3,150,  an  increase  of  $1,000  over  last 
year.  The  purses  for  the  races  will  reach  $14,600,  or 
$6,000  more  than  last  year.  The  awards  in  the  cattle 
show  will  amount  to  $5,000,  or  $2,000  more  than  at  the  last 
Fair.  In  the  dairy  department  awards  amount  to  $1,300. 
The  prize  sheep  will  receive  $1,500,  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  $500.  In  the  swine  department  the  premiums 
amount  to  $2,000,  an  increase  of  $600.  The  poultry  awards 
amount  to  $1,600,  an  increase  of  $500.  The  premiums  on 
art  will  reach  $1,400,  and  there  is  an  increase  of  $200  in 
the  awards  for  the  corn  show. 

Charles  P.  Dadant,  whose  death  at  Hamilton,  Ill.,  oc¬ 
curred  recently,  was  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
bee  culture  in  the  world.  He  was  a  native  of  France, 
but  settled  in  Illinois  in  1864,  and  was  85  years  old. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  a  success 
during  the  past  season  of  the  shipment  of  Summer  ap¬ 
ples  and  southern  peaches  to  Europe,  and  is  now  turn¬ 
ing  its  attention  to  an  experiment  with  pears.  G.  Harold 
Powell,  the  Assistant  Pomologist  of  the  Department, 
and  H.  S.  Fulton,  of  that  division,  are  in  western  New 
York  selecting  the  best  Fall  varieties  for  shipment  and 
superintending  packing  and  shipping  them.  Every  pear 
is  carefully  inspected  and  wrapped.  The  cases  are  sent 
in  cold  storage  cars  and  carried  on  shipboard  into  cold 
compartments.  The  success  with  peaches  lead  the  De¬ 
partment  experts  to  believe  that  an  even  greater  suc¬ 
cess  is  possible  with  pears.  The  fruit  of  New  York  is 
especially  fine  this  year,  and  the  English  market  prom¬ 
ises  a  good  price.  Mr.  Powell  will  also  send  abroad  a 
shipment  of  Fall  peaches.  The  Department  has  another 
expert,  H.  P.  Gould,  at  work  in  western  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia  packing  shipments  of  mountain-grown 
peaches  to  go  to  England. 

William  Humphrey  Haskell  died  in  his  ninety-third 
year  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  August  26.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  old  Cape  Ann  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  and  its  secretary  as  long  as  It  existed.  He  was 
a  prominent  man  politically  half  a  century  ago. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

The  managers  were  rather  blue  on  Tuesday  night. 
They  had  prepared  an  expensive  exhibit,  and  were  con¬ 
siderably  behind  with  their  finances.  A  violent  storm 
had  turned  the  grounds  into  a  mud  bank,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  long  storm  in  sight.  Nothing  could  save 
the  fair  but  bright  clear  weather— which  meant  a  large 
attendance  of  country  people.  Wednesday  opened  sunny 
and  bright,  with  Just  enough  ’  nip”  in  the  air  to  make 
the  day  comfortable.  Then  the  farmers  of  New  York 
State  responded.  They  poured  in  from  all  directions, 
crowding  the  grounds  as  they  have  never  been  packed 
before  with  possibly  one  exception.  Thursday  was  an¬ 
other  record  breaker  in  attendance,  so  that  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  farmers  saved  the  Fair.  As  a  whole  the 
exhibition  was  not  as  good  as  in  former  years.  There 
was  a  great  slump  In  the  live  stock  exhibits— though  the 
quality  of  the  animals  shown  was  fine.  This  decrease  in 
number  was  due  to  several  causes.  The  date  of  the  Fair 
made  it  Impossible  for  some  breeders  to  exhibit  in  New 
York,  since  they  had  arranged  their  circuit  and  had  en¬ 
gagements  at  other  places.  There  was  also  great  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  rule  which  required  exhibitors  to  pay  10  per 
cent  of  the  premiums.  To  judge  from  what  breeders  say 
the  exhibits  next  year  will  be  smaller  yet  unless  this 
rule  is  changed.  The  prices  charged  for  feed  and  fodder 
were  considered  too  high.  It  would  seem  that  the  ener¬ 
gies  and  money  at  the  command  of  the  live-stock  man¬ 
agers  had  been  largely  expended  in  “booming”  the  racing 
features  at  the  Fair.  This  is  the  opinion  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  by  common  people,  especially  by  those  who  do 
not  particularly  care  for  the  racing.  This  “new  ele¬ 
ment”  is  changing  the  old  character  of  the  Fair. 

There  was  a  fine  exhibit  of  machinery.  It  was  given  a 
good  chance  for  display,  and  crowds  of  farmers  sur¬ 
rounded  the  more  seasonable  tools.  If  one  may  judge 
from  sueh  an  exhibit  windmills  and  tread  powers  are  not 
so  popular  as  formerly.  There  was  only  one  windmill 
running,  while  a  few  years  ago  there  were  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  Gasoline  engines  seem  to  be  taking  the 
place  of  wind  or  tread  powers,  and  farmers  who  use 
them  are  usually  strong  in  their  praise.  The  cheap  po¬ 
tato  diggers  which  formerly  occupied  so  much  space  at 
the  Fair  were  not  exhibited.  Several  of  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  ones  were  shown.  From  the  way  farmers  talk  they 
prefer  to  dig  by  hand  or  use  the  heavy  machines.  An¬ 
other  noticeable  thing  was  the  great  variety  of  patent 
wagon-racks  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  Some  of  them 
are  very  convenient.  They  can  be  quickly  changed  so 
as  to  carry  hay,  manure,  potatoes  or  live  stock. 

The  fruit,  vegetable  and  flower  show  was  immense- 
better  than  ever  before.  In  fruit  there  were  5,269  plates 
of  apples,  464  of  peaches,  731  of  plums,  1,014  of  grapes,  62 


of  quinces  and  1,981  of  pears— 9,441  In  all.  The  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  made  a  great  display, 
and  won  first  prize  on  their  collection.  The  fruit  they 
exhibited  was  sold  for  $80— the  funds  going  to  the  So¬ 
ciety.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  lacking  in  color,  it 
being  too  early  for  late  varieties  to  put  on  their  best 
clothes,  but  otherwise  the  specimens  were  fine.  An  ex¬ 
hibit  of  flowers  from  school  gardens  attracted  a  crowd 
at  all  times.  Some  of  the  children,  not  satisfied  to  bring 
the  flowers  alone,  brought  plants  in  big  pots.  At  the 
suggestion  of  S.  D.  Willard  every  child  bringing  a  bunch 
of  flowers  were  admitted  free— a  wise  and  beautiful  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  horticulturists  of  New  York  State  owe  a 
big  debt  to  Mr.  Willard  for  the  efforts  he  has  made  to 
maintain  the  exhibits  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  vege¬ 
table  display  was  excellent,  and  more  instructive  than 
usual.  The  vast  and  growing  importance  of  the  fruit 
industry  in  New  York  Is  well  understood  by  those  who 
had  charge  of  this  department.  The  crowd  which 
thronged  the  horticultural  building,  was  usually  larger 
than  that  found  at  any  of  the  live  stock  exhibits. 

It  is  always  easier  to  criticise  or  suggest  than  to  ex¬ 
ecute.  We  hear  some  unfavorable  comment  from  those 
who  have  seen  the  permanent  buildings  and  grounds  oc¬ 
cupied  by  other  State  fairs.  The  grounds  at  Syracuse 
are  not  fully  capable  of  adornment.  The  soil  is  such 
that  trees  and  shrubs  will  not  thrive  as  they  would  in 
better  locations.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  hand¬ 
some  park  there.  The  fairest  criticism  this  year  was 
that  little  effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  small  ex-, 
hibitor  or  the  county  exhibit.  At  other  State  fairs  this 
county  exhibition  Is  made  a  special  feature,  and  calls 
out  an  immense  attendance  and  interest. 

In  live  stock  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  interesting 
farmers  to  exhibit  the  well-graded  stock  which  really 
provides  the  butter  and  meat  on  the  farm.  We  would 
like  to  see  good  prizes  offered  for  best  male  with  three 
or  five  daughters  from  common  females.  This  is  the 
class  of  stock  that  farmers  are  most  interested  in.  A 
well-bred  male  is  about  the  extent  of  their  Investment 
in  pure  blood.  There  might  well  be  contests  in  perform¬ 
ing  ordinary  farm  work.  From  present  appearance  these 
things  are  not  likely  to  be  inaugurated  while  horseracing 
occupies  its  present  place  on  the  programme.  As  to  that 
feature  the  managers  say  “that  is  where  the  money  is.” 

_  H.  W.  C. 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  apple  crop  of  Mason  Co.,  Mich.,  will  be  less  than 
last  year,  and  not  as  good.  Orchards  hogged  down  are 
better  than  the  sprayed.  The  fruit  seem  to  be  speckled 
and  scabby.  Some  counties  east  are  a  little  better. 

Ludington,  Mich.  q. 

Apples  are  a  large  crop  and  of  very  fine  quality  here, 
I  think  the  best  I  ever  saw  them.  Buyers  are  offering 
75  cents  to  $1  per  barrel  for  the  fruit.  Peaches  are  a 
light  crop.  Corn  is  very  poor,  oats  heavy,  and  rye  a  fair 
crop,  but  much  of  it  sprouted.  c.  d. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  market  for  barreled  apples  has  not  opened  yet 
(September  10).  There  is  a  large  crop  here,  but  not  equal 
to  1896,  and  far  below  it  in  quality.  A  large  per  cent  will 
go  to  the  evaporators.  Good  prices  are  expected  for  No. 
1  fruit.  Potatoes  have  all  blighted  and  40  per  cent  is  a 
high  estimate  if  none  should  rot.  The  corn  and  bean 
crops  are  both  poor,  not  over  50  per  cent.  f.  w.  h. 

Savannah,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  State  will  be  very  short.  There 
was  about  one-fourth  crop  of  the  Summer  varieties,  but 
they  were  knotty  and  of  poor  shape.  However,  they 
brought  good  prices  in  this  section— $1.50  to  $2.25  per  bar¬ 
rel.  The  hot,  dry  weather  of  August  damaged  very  con¬ 
siderably  what  few  Winter  apples  there  were.  There  is 
a  large  crop  of  grapes  and  of  excellent  quality.  Pears 
are  about  75  per  cent  of  a  full  yield.  Peaches  light,  pos¬ 
sibly  20  per  cent.  Corn  will  be  about  80  per  cent.  Hay 
was  light  and  only  fair  in  quality.  w.  f.  d. 

Staunton,  Va. 

An  apple  buyer  on  a  station  platform  In  Middlesex 
County,  N.  J.,  was  discussing  the  crop  with  a  keen 
liveryman  who  wished  to  take  him  about  among  the  farm¬ 
ers.  “We  are  offering  $1  a  barrel.  We  find  barrels  and 
send  a  man  to  pack  them.  They  just  pick  them  and 
leave  them  in  heaps  under  the  trees.  The  growers  want 
more.  They  think  because  the  crop  is  short  here,  it’s 
that  way  everywhere  else,  but  they’ll  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  themselves  woefully  mistaken.”  Some 
remarks  were  made  about  the  big  returns  last  year  from 
the  potato  crop,  and  the  listener  lost  the  connection  with 
what  followed.  “O,  yes,  the  farmer’s  a  born  gambler. 
He  takes  a  rosy  view  of  everything.  He’s  a  born 
gambler.”  w.  w.  s. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. _ 

I  was  much  pleased  with  your  picture  of  Friend  Barber. 
As  to  his  farming  In  Tioga  County,  I  will  give  you  an 
example.  He  came  into  the  store  and  said;  “I  wish  you 
would  hoe  out  my  potatoes;  I  have  just  cultivated  them 
out.”  After  the  job  of  three  or  four  hours  was  done, 
he  asked:  “How  much  for  the  work?”  “Fifty  cents,” 
replied  his  neighbor.  "Well,  here  are  75  cents;  I  would 
not  do  it  for  $1.”  a.  w.  b. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  AT  THE  OHIO  FAIR.— The  Ohio  State  Fair 
was  a  very  good,  clean  one.  All  the  departments  were 
well  filled,  and  the  fruits  were  of  exceptionally  fine  qual¬ 
ity.  Spraying  is  more  generally  practiced  among  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  than  ever  before,  and  as  a  result  the  expert 
judges  are  annually  brought  up  against  tougher  work  in 
their  line.  The  greater  part  of  our  apple  exhibit  was 
absolutely  perfect  as  to  specimens— not  a  defect  except, 
perhaps,  a  slight  lack  of  color,  which  was  due  to  the 
early  date  of  Fair.  A  very  creditable  exhibit  of  peaches 
came  from  the  Lake  region— Lucas  and  Ottawa  counties 
leading.  No  peaches  from  the  central  counties  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  but  three  plates  from  southern  Ohio.  Mr.  Ver- 
gon,  of  Delaware,  carried  away  his  share  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  on  apples  grown  by  his  "mowing  and  mulching 
method."  His  orchard  is  said  to  be  a  wonder  this  sea¬ 
son.  Mr.  Vergon  is  strongly  supported  by  our  profes¬ 
sional  men  in  his  claims  to  the  honor  of  originating  and 
extensively  practicing  the  method  called  by  New  York¬ 
ers  the  Hitchings  method.  f.  h.  b. 

Newark,  Ohio. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

RAGGED  ROBIN  AND  BOUNCING  BET. 
By  the  roadside,  rain  or  shine, 

You’ll  find  two  jolly  good  friends  of  mine; 
Sturdier  comrades  never  were  yet— 

Ragged  Robin  and  Bouncing  Bet. 

O  Ragged  Robin!  your  coat  of  blue 
Lets  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  through. 
O  Betsy,  you  tomboy!  your  frock  by  night 
Will  be  in  tatters  of  pink  and  white. 

Gay  little  beggars,  what  do  they  care? 
They  love  their  life  in  the  sun  and  air. 
Sturdier  rascals  never  were  yet — 

Ragged  Robin  and  Bouncing  Bet. 

—Alice  Reid  in  Century  Magazine. 

* 

Ip  you  wish  to  make  everyday  bread 
pudding  assume  a  holiday  appearance, 
hake  it  in  small  custard  cups,  one  for 
each  serving.  Reserve  the  whites  of 
eggs  used  for  a  meringue,  put  on  the  top 
ot  each  cup  a  spoonful  of  jelly,  and  put 
the  meringue  over  this,  putting  back  in 
the  oven  to  brown. 

* 

When  sweet  cider  is  at  hand,  it  may 
be  used  to  give  additional  flavor  to  an 
apple  pie.  Warm  half  a  cupful  of  cider 
and,  10  minutes  before  the  pie  is  taken 
from  the  oven,  pour  the  cider  into  it 
through  the  hole  in  the  center  of  top 
crust,  using  a  little  funnel  of  stiff  paper 
to  prevent  splashing. 

* 

Just  how  far  unselfishness  should  go, 
either  in  family  or  social  life,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  each  person  must  settle  for  herself; 
when  the  efforts  of  the  unselfish  one 
merely  furnish  grounds  for  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  others  less  scrupulous,  it  is 
surely  time  to  reform.  It  is  often  as¬ 
serted  that  unselfish  mothers  tend  to 
produce  selfish  children,  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  a  mother  may  be  too  self- 
denying  for  the  future  good  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  If  she  relieves  them  of  unpleasant 
duties,  stints  herself  to  give  them  lux¬ 
uries  she  does  not  share,  and  places  her¬ 
self  in  the  background  for  the  sake  of 
their  pleasures,  she  is  likely  to  make 
them  regard  her  self-denial  as  their 
right.  If  our  spirit  of  self  sacrifice 
causes  others  to  shirk  their  duties  we 
are  incurring  a  grave  moral  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  should  bear  one  another’s 
burdens  on  the  cooperative  plan. 

* 

Herr  is  a  tested  English  recipe  for 
chutney  sauce,  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  mango  chutney  of  the  tropics.  It 
is  very  appetising,  and  popular  with 
those  who  like  a  hot  catsup.  Materials 
required:  Eight  ounces  of  tart  apples, 
peeled  and  cored,  eight  ounces  of 
peeled  tomatoes,  eight  ounces  brown 
sugar,  eight  ounces  salt,  four  ounces 
powdered  ginger,  four  ounces  red  pep¬ 
pers,  two  ounces  shallots  (or  onion),  two 
ounces  garlic.  Pound  all  together  in  a 
mortar  (or  pass  through  a  chopper  set 
to  cut  fine)  and  then  put  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  together  in  a  jar  with  2%  pints 
good  vinegar.  Place  the  jar  in  a  warm 
place,  covered  for  one  month,  stirring 
with  a  wooden  spoon  twice  every  day. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  pass  the  chutney 
through  a  sieve,  and  bottle,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.  The  intense  heat  of  the 
peppers  grows  milder  with  keeping,  and 
the  chutney  improves  and  becomes 
richer  in  flavor  the  longer  it  is  kept. 

* 

Tue  full  four-looped  ribbon  bows 
used  so  much  for  trimming  are  usually 
tied  at  the  ribbon  counter  without  extra 
charge,  but  it  is  possible  to  acquire  the 
knack  one’s  self.  First  of  all  we  must 
remember  that  we  must  have  new  rib¬ 
bon;  a  perky  up-standing  bow  cannot 
be  made  from  ribbon  that  has  been 
ironed  or  sponged,  after  other  use.  Two 
yards  of  ribbon  are  required  to  make 
Jhe  double  bow  or  chou;  more  if  long 


ends  are  needed.  Take  the  ribbon  in 
the  middle,  pull  out  one  nice  long  loop, 
twist  the  ribbon  and  tie  a  bow  knot.  Do 
not  pull  it  tightly,  but  while  it  is  still 
loose  pull  through  it  two  other  loops, 
making  four  in  all.  Take  the  two  other 
loops,  and  pull  them,  tightening  the 
knot;  twist  and  arrange  the  loops,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  pull  the  knot,  until  you  have 
the  four  loops  and  two  ends  firmly  held 
together  by  a  hard  knot.  The  whole 
secret  of  it  is  this  hard  knot;  it  must 
be  very  tight  in  the  middle,  or  it  does 
not  look  right.  These  bows  are  used  for 
waist,  neck  or  hair  and,  with  a  little 
modification,  for  hat  trimming  also. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

The  girl’s  apron  shown  will  be  a 
pretty  model  for  school  wear.  The 
apron  is  made  with  front  and  backs  that 
are  gathered  at  the  center  but  plain  at 
the  sides.  Over  the  shoulders  are  ar¬ 
ranged  bretelles.  At  the  waist  is  a  sash 
of  the  material  that  is  attached  at  the 
under-arm  seams  and  bowed  at  the 
back.  The  closing  is  effected  invisibly 
at  the  center  back.  To  cut  this  apron 
for  a  girl  eight  years  of  age  2*4  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired  with  one  yard  of  insertion  and 
1%  yard  of  edging  to  trim  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  No.  4164  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  box-pleated  waist  shown  is  suit¬ 
able  either  for  cotton  fabrics  or  flannel. 
The  lining  is  smoothly  fitted  by  means 
of  single  darts,  shoulder,  under-arm 
and  center  back  seams,  and  extends  to 
the  waist  line  only.  The  waist  proper 
consists  of  fronts  and  back  and  is  fitted 
by  means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams.  The  back  is  plain  and  is  drawn 
down  in  gathers  at  the  waist  line;  but 
the  fronts  are  laid  in  box  pleats,  that 
are  stitched  flat  to  yoke  depth,  and  can 
be  gathered  at  the  waist  line  or  left 
free  to  be  adjusted  to  the  figure  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  sleeves  are  in  regulation 
style  with  straight  square  cuffs  and  at 
the  neck  is  a  stock  collar.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  3%  yards  21  inches  wide,  3% 
yards  27  inches  wide,  three  .yards  32 


4164  Girls  Apron, 
4  to  1  2  years. 


inches  wide  or  two  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  No.  4180  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  mea¬ 
sure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Women’s  Work  at  the  Fairs. 

What  is  the  object  of  a  fair,  agricul¬ 
tural  or  otherwise?  Aside  from  its  so¬ 
cial  features  it  is  obviously  of  use  only 
so  far  as  it  serves  as  an  object  lesson  in 
the  achieving  of  excellence.  Those  who 
have  learned  or  evolved  new  methods 
of  economically  and  satisfactorily  reach¬ 
ing  results  in  accomplishing  the  neces¬ 
sary  work  of  the  world,  place  such  re¬ 
sults  on  exhibition  that  others  may  be 
inspired  to  strive  for  equal  excellence. 


It  has  been  shown  that  an  exhibit  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  work  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  inevitably  has  this  effect.  Those 
who  know  how  are  willing  to  offer 
models  and  suggestions  to  others  not  so 
well  informed,  and  the  advantages  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  few  are  thus  passed  along 
to  the  many.  If  women  whose  house¬ 
hold  and  domestic  duties  prevent  their 
gaining  ideas  of  effective  methods 
through  travel  or  study  realized  the 
great  educational  benefits  afforded  by 
the  fair,  its  usefulness  could  be  greatly 
increased.  It  should  not  be  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  “city  women”  to  display  useless 
fancy  work,  nor  should  it  be  narrowed 
down  to  a  chance  for  the  farmers’  wives 
to  exhibit  the  results  of  their  industry 
for  their  own  glorification.  Rightly  used 


4180  Box  Plaited  Shirt  Waist, 
32  to  40  bust. 


and  rightly  managed  the  fair  can  be 
made  of  inestimable  benefit  to  those  who 
go  to  learn  and  are  willing  to  be  taught. 

But  an  educational  institution  can 
never  do  entirely  effective  work  so  long 
as  it  confines  its  efforts  to  mere  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  finished  product.  What  is 
needed  is  the  practical  demonstration  of 
the  process  as  well.  Economy  of  method 
should  be  recognized  as  valuable  no  less 
than  perfection  of  achievement.  If,  in¬ 
stead  of  offering  a  premium  to  the  best 
bread  maker  for  a  sample  of  her  skill, 
she  should  be  substantially  rewarded 
for  imparting  that  skill  to  others,  the 
dissemination  of  valuable  knowledge 
would  lie  greatly  increased.  A  woman 
who  excelled  in  any  domestic  art,  as 
shown  by  preliminary  examinations  of 
her  work,  might  reap  a  substantial  re¬ 
ward  by  illustrating  the  process  a  few 
hours  daily  at  her  State  fair.  We  all 
know  the  fascination  the  “native  vil¬ 
lages”  have  for  us  at  our  great  exposi¬ 
tions,  the  charm  of  seeing  the  people  at 
work  making  the  beautiful  articles  we 
would  scarcely  glance  at  if  displayed  in 
their  finished  condition.  Even  in  the 
great  cities  a  thoroughfare  can  soon  be 
blocked  by  interested  crowds  watching 
a  craftsman  making  biscuits  or  candy, 
or  turning  griddle  cakes.  If  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  demonstrating  her  successful 
method  of  working,  the  demonstrator 
could  arrange  with  the  manufacturer  of 
the  cook  stove  or  the  baking  powder  or 
the  flour  she  found  satisfactory,  to  share 


with  him  the  benefits  of  her  advertising 
of  his  wares,  her  profits  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  and  legitimately  increased. 
The  same  principle  could  be  carried  out 
wherever  it  was  found  practicable,  to 
show  processes  as  well  as  samples,  in 
every  department  of  domestic  work.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  farmer’s 
wife  who  had  so  systematized  her  meth¬ 
ods  that  she  could  and  did  make  a  pair 
of  trousers  after  clearing  away  the  din¬ 
ner  dishes  and  before  starting  the  six 
o'clock  suppei*.  Necessity  for  quick 
work  had  enabled  her  to  utilize  every 
moment  and  every  movement.  As  i 
watched  her  unroll  the  cloth,  spread  it 
out  on  the  table,  arrange  her  pattern  so 
that  scarcely  an  inch  of  material  was 
wasted,  cut,  stitch,  press,  it  did  not 
seem  as  if  any  great  haste  was  exer¬ 
cised.  Yet  at  half-past  five  that  after¬ 
noon  the  garment  ready  for  wear  was 
hung  up  on  the  clothes  press.  The  point 
to  be  noted  was,  not  that  this  woman 
was  exceptionally  quick  in  her  motions, 
but  that  a  quick  intelligence  had  guided 
her  in  the  management  of  her  work. 
Observation  of  the  process,  not  verbal 
instruction,  could  alone  impart  the 
secret. 

Thus  could  the  skillful  share  then- 
proficiency  with  others,  even  in  those 
departments  where  all  possessed  some 
knowledge.  Nor  need  “fancy  work”  be 
neglected  or  despised.  The  making  of 
pretty  articles  for  home  use  or  even  for 
sale  is  both  pleasant  and  profitable  if 
care  is  exercised  in  learning  how  to  do 
work  that  is  in  demand,  rather  than  the 
abandoned  methods  of  the  past  whose 
results  are  worthless.  A  skillful  em¬ 
broiderer  might  show  to  all  interested 
how  she  did  the  work.  A  china  painter 
might  illustrate  simple  tinting  and  out¬ 
line  work,  and  the  water  colorist  might 
“wash  in”  some  simple  and  suggestive 
bits  as  guides  to  others  who  lacked  only 
a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  art 
to  start  them  in  a  delightful  occupation. 
Let  the  premiums  be  generous,  but  let. 
them  be  awarded  to  the  workers  who 
are  willing  to  illustrate  their  methods 
as  well  as  to  display  their  ability.  Such 
a  plan  would  go  far  towards  obviating 
the  objection  so  frequently  urged,  that 
favoritism  was  at  the  base  of  premium 
awards.  Originality  would  receive  its 
proper  reward,  and  interest  in  all  useful 
and  pleasing  arts  would  be  increased.  It 
is  for  the  women  themselves  to  secure 
this  improvement  in  the  management 
of  their  agricultural  fairs. 

eixa  ir.  COOPER. 


I  put  my  name 
on  my  lamp- 
chimneys.  I’m 
not  ashamed  of 
them. 

Macbeth, 

If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Some  watchmakers 
harp  on  Railroad  Watches. 


More  than  twenty 

Elgin  Watches 

have  been  sold  for  every  mile  of  rail¬ 
way  trackage  in  the  world.  Sold  by 
every  jeweler  in  the  land;  guaranteed 
by  the  world’s  greatest  watch  works. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 
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A  Homemade  Window  Mop. 


Von  have  doubtless  seen  the  patented 
window  mop  for  sale  in  stores  at  75 
cents,  which  though  good  will  not  last 
a  great  length  of  time,  and  the  econom¬ 
ical  housewife  hesitates  at  buying  an 
article  which  cannot  be  warranted  to 
last  forever.  A  certain  ingenious  house¬ 
wife  looked  and  hesitated,  then  went 
home  and  made  herself  not  only  one 
window  mop,  but  two  of  different  sizes, 
which  although  not  patented  work  like 
a  charm,  and  satisfy  all  requirements. 
For  the  first  she  took  an  old  broom 
handle,  and  to  the  top  end  nailed  a  short 
strip  of  wood.  Then  she  cut  some  large 
pieces  of  cotton  stockinet  (not  linty) 
and  cut  a  round  hole  in  the  center  large 
enough  to  insert  on  the  broom  handle 
and  strung  them  on  the  handle  above 


A  HOMEMADE  WINDOW  MOP.  Fig.  263. 


the  cross  piece  at  end,  folding  flat  over 
this,  two  or  three  thicknesses  as  de¬ 
sk  ed.  Then  with  cotton  yarn  she 
stitched  back  and  forth  on  the  outer 
side  of  stick,  and  a  nice  soft  window 
mop  was  made.  Fig.  263  shows  the 
frame  at  left;  completed  mop  at  right. 
No  need  of  taking  the  windows  out  any 
more;  she  could  stand  outside  and  reach 
all  in  the  lower  story  from  the  ground. 
Next  she  took  a  croquet  mallet  handle 
and  made  a  small  mop  with  which  she 
could  wash  the  upper  part  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  windows,  which  all  house¬ 
keepers  know  are  so  seldom  moved  that 
they  invariably  stick,  and  are  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  clean  from  the  inside.  One  can 
make  any  number  and  have  dry  mops 
and  wet  mops  to  order,  and  cover  with 
anything  desired.  Old  calico  or  gingham 
makes  excellent  mops,  as  that  seldom 
sheds  lint.  ai.lce  e.  pinney. 


The  Useful  Cistern. 

When  the  water  supply  is  of  such  im¬ 
portance  in  family  hygiene,  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  the  household, 
one  wonders  when  passing  through  the 
country  why  there  are  so  few  cisterns. 
Even  where  the  buildings  are  in  good 
repair,  nice  carriages  and  horses  kept, 
and  musical  instruments  are  found,  too 
often  the  water  is  carried  by  hand  from 
a  distant  spring  or  well,  when  at  a 
slight  expense  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
water  might  be  furnished  in  the  kitchen. 
Where  there  is  a  living  spring  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  so  that  it  can  be  brought  to  the 
house  by  a  pipe,  well-directed  energy 
and  perseverance  will  solve  the  water 
supply  problem.  If  a  cistern  and  rain 
water  must  be  depended  upon,  choose 
the  site  with  reference  to  the  necessary 
drain  for  the  overflow  pipe  and  the  best 
place  to  catch  the  water  from  the  roof, 
keeping  in  mind  meanwhile  the  distance 
from  the  kitchen  stove,  as  every  foot 
the  water  has  to  be  carried  increases 
the  work.  Sometimes  the  most  avail- 
aide  place  is  under  the  porch  or  shed, 
for  the  pipe  .connecting  with  the  pump 
can  be  bent  at  quite  an  angle.  The  ex- 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
While  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ad v. 


cavation  can  be  made  by  unskilled  labor 
with  proper  instructions.  Most  farms 
can  furnish  the  stones  for  laying  tne 
walls.  The  expense  is  then  reduced  to 
the  work  of  the  mason  and  the  cost  of 
the  water  lime,  cement  and  pump.  The 
filter  is  of  great  importance,  and  the 
cover  should  be  absolutely  mouse  and 
bug-tight — yet  having  an  opening  large 
enough  easily  to  admit  a  person  to 
clean  the  filter  and  cistern.  The  ex¬ 
pense  is  slightly  increased  if  the  cistern 
is  dug  and  laid  deep  enough  to  avoid  all 
danger  of  freezing  over  in  the  severest 
Winter,  but  it  is  repaid  by  not  having 
to  bank  it  in  the  Fall.  Then  if  the  pump 
is  carefully  emptied  each  time  after 
using  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  regarding 
its  safety  from  frost.  The  sink  di'ain 
pipe  can  be  connected  with  the  drain  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of  as  necessary  for  the 
overflow  pipe  in  the  cistern  if  care  is 
taken  so  no  possible  chance  can  force 
the  water  backward  into  the  cistern.  A 
strainer  and  trap  in  the  sink  should  be 
insisted  upon,  as  they  prevent  the  pipe 
clogging  and  the  escape  of  foul  air. 

EVANGEL. 

Buying  a  Range. 

When  a  man  contemplates  buying  a 
bicycle,  he  accumulates  catalogues, 
studies  up  the  merits  of  the  standard 
makes,  and  consults  bicycle-riding 
friends  about  the  character  and  wearing 
qualities  of  their  machines.  When  at 
length  he  is  reasonably  sure  which  is 
the  best  machine,  he  is  ready  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Now  why  should  not  a  woman 
who  is  starting  in  housekeeping,  exer¬ 
cise  as  much  care  and  judgment  in  buy¬ 
ing  her  kitchen  range?  It  has  to  be 
used  more  days  in  the  year  than  a 
bicycle,  and  on  its  proper  construction 
depend  economy  of  fuel  and  the  ease 
with  which  she  can  do  her  work.  Yet 
in  many  homes  one  sees  kitchen  stoves 
with  fanciful  names,  made  by  unknown 
firms,  and  which  are  wasteful  of  fuel 
and  generally  unsatisfactory.  If  one 
finds  that  a  number  of  experienced 
housekeepers  use  a  certain  standard 
make  of  ranges  and  find  them  good,  and 
if  their  method  of  managing  them  co¬ 
incides  with  one’s  own  ideas,  then  it  is 
a  good  deal  safer  to  buy  that  make  than 
to  rely  on  what  the  hardware  man,  who 
is  anxious  to  introduce  some  new  kind, 
tells  you.  The  standard  makes  may  not 
be  as  ornate  as  the  new  ones,  but  if  the 
castings  are  plainer  it  will  be  easier  to 
keep  clean,  and  in  10  years’  time  it  will 
look  better  than  the  more  fanciful  ones. 

When  the  range  is  decided  upon,  if  an 
intelligent,  rational  woman  is  to  have 
the  management  of  it,  she  should  get 
the  dealer  to  show  and  explain  the  con¬ 
struction  to  her.  Never  mind  if  it  does 
make  him  trouble;  that  is,  or  should  be, 
a  part  of  his  business.  Make  him  take 
the  stove  all  to  pieces  if  necessary.  It 
is  not  enough  to  know  that  shutting  this 
slide  will  send  the  heat  around  the 
oven,  and  this  side  of  the  oven  will  be 
the  hottest.  To  use  the  range  intelli¬ 
gently  one  should  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  its  every  part,  and  know  why  the 
dampers  have  the  effect  they  do,  and 
why  one  part  of  the  oven  is  hotter  than 
another.  Don’t  be  put  off  by  being  told 
'that  you  don’t  care  anything  about 
knowing  these  things  or  that  you  would 
not  understand,  but  insist  on  knowing 
just  how  the  flames  go  around  the  oven, 
and  just  what  the  slides  and  dampers 
do.  A  properly  constructed  range 
should  have  facilities  for  being  shut  up 
tightly  enough  so  that  a  coal  fire  will 
keep,  with  hardly  any  change,  from 
night  till  morning,  and  then  by  shaking 
down  and  opening  up  be  ready  for  use  in 
10  or  15  minutes.  This  latter  will,  of 
course,  depend  somewhat  upon  the  draft 
of  the  chimney.  With  a  stove  of  this 
kind  it  is  far  cheaper  to  run  a  coal  fire 
all  the  time  than  to  let  it  go  out  at 
night  and  rekindle  in  the  morning. 
Then,  too,  it  can  be  shut  up  when  not 
needed,  and  the  fire  held  in  check,  and 
fuel  saved,  till  it  is  wanted.  To  keep 


the  stove  in  the  best  running  order  the  | 
ashes  should  be  cleared  out  often;  not 
only  the  ash-pan  emptied  frequently, 
but,  less  often  the  ashes  cleared  out 
over  and  under  the  oven. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Old-Style  Molasses  Cake. — One  and 
a  half  cupful  of  syrup,  one  cupful  sour 
milk,  one  cupful  butter,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  vinegar,  one-third  cupful  ginger;  a 
teaspoonful  soda  and  a  small  piece  of 
alum  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water. 
This  makes  two  tins  full.  Alice  cake: 
Five  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  of  sugar,  one 
of  butter,  one-half  cupful  of  molasses, 
four  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves  or 
other  spices,  one  of  soda.  Cup  cake: 
One  cupful  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  three 
of  flour,  four  eggs  well  beaten,  one  large 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  drop  in 
small  cups.  aunt  bachel. 

Boston  Brown  Bread. — Two  cupfuls 
Indian  meal;  one  cupful  whole  wheat 
flour;  one  cupful  sour  milk;  one-third 
cupful  molasses;  one  teaspoonful  soda; 
one-half  teaspoonful  salt.  Mix  and 
steam  three  hours,  then  brown  in  hot 
oven  with  the  lid  removed  'from  the 
can.  There  are  tin  molds  made  smaller 
at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  so  the  loaf 
slips  out  nicely — the  lid  fitting  on  the 
outside  of  the  tin  to  prevent  the  water 
getting  in  the  bread,  but  any  small  tin 
pail  with  tight  lid  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  better  to  place  an  iron  lid  o: 
ring  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mold  from  coming  too  close  to 
I  he  fire.  Slice  around  the  loaf,  not  pre- 
pendieularly.  It  is  nice  warmed  over 
for  breakfast,  eaten  with  good  butter. 

aunt  anna. 


With  the  Procession. 

We  can  stand  the  smart  of  yesterday, 
To-day’s  worse  ills  we  can  drive  away, 
What  was  and  is  bring  no  dismay, 

For  past  and  present  sorrow; 

But  the  burdens  that  make  us  groan  and 
sweat, 

The  troubles  that  make  us  fume  and  fret, 
Are  the  things  that  haven’t  happened  yet, 
The  pins  that  we’ll  find  to-morrow. 

—Burdette. 

Manners  easily  and  rapidly  mature 
into  morals.— Horace  Mann. 

Girls  and  boys  should  meet  and  min¬ 
gle  together  without  having  the  personal 
element  made  prominent.  It  is  well  for 
the  sexes  to  attend  schools  in  which  the 
classes  are  open  to  both,  at  least  during 
the  period  between  eight  and  15  years. 
Meeting  at  recitations  and  on  the  play¬ 
ground  on  terms  of  equality,  the  stupidi¬ 
ties  of  a  too  early  budding  sentiment 
are  avoided.  Older  people  are  to  blame 
when  they  stimulate  the  vanity  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  or  awaken  awkwardness  in  a  boy 
by  absurd  allusions  to  sweethearts  and 
beaux.  Fortunately,  this  is  less  common 
than  in  a  former  day,  probably  Decause 
athletic  sports  and  education  in  child¬ 
hood  have  made  the  relations  of  growing- 
young  people  as  simple  and  natural  in 
the  community  as  in  the  family. — Credit 
I.ost. 


A  Generation  Ago 

coffee  could  only  be 
bought  in  bulk.  The 
20th  century  way  is  the 


LION  COFFEE 


way — sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  always  clean, 
fresh  and  retaining 
its  rich  flavor. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  TUB 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
’’asquaredeal.”  Seeour  guarantee  8th  page. 


GRAIN-0!  GRAIN-0! 

Remember  that  name  when  you  want  a  delicious, 
appetizing,  nourishing  food  drink  to  take  the  place 
of  coffee.  Bold  by  all  grocers  and  liked  by  all  who 
have  used  it.  Graln-0  is  made  of  pure  grain,  it  aids 
digestioii  and  strengthens  the  nerves.  It  is  not  a 
stimulant  hut  a  health  builder  and  the  children  as 
well  as  the  adults  can  drink  it  with  great  benefit. 
Costs  about  li  as  much  as  coffee.  15c.  and  2oc.  per 
package.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Graln-O 


ORCHESTRA 

Instruments,  Violins,  Banjos, 

CUITARS,  MANDOLINS. 

etc.  Lyon  &  Healy  and  "Washburn’ ' 
instruments  are  in  use  everywhere.  Ask 
your  local  music  dealer  for  them,  and  if 
he  doesn’t  keep  them  write  to  us  for 
"Dept.  G"  Catalog,  illustrated,  mailed 
free.  It  tells  how  to  judge  quality  and 
gives  full  particulars.  If  you  are  wise 
you  will  secure  an  instrument  with  a 
mathemathlcallv  correct  finger  board  and  a  full  rich 
tone,  one  that  will  give  satisfaction  for  a  lifetime. 
LYON  A  HEALY, ID  East  Adams ISt.,  Chicago,  III. 
lio  World's  Largest  Music  House.  "Sells  Everything  Knoan  in  Music. 


TRY  THEM  30  DAYS, 

at  the  end  of  that  time  ship  them  back  to  us 
and  nothing  to  pay  if  you  don’t  find  in  our 

SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES 


the  best  bargain  yon  can  get  anywhere.  There 
is  no  more  advantageous  way  for  you  to  buy 
anything.  You  take  no  chances.  And  we -  well, 
we  know  what  these  vehicles  are,  what  is  in 
them,  and  whether  you  are  likely  to  buy.  .We 
make  them  ourselves  from  the  raw  materials. 
Split  Hickory  is  split  hickory,  and  not  sawed. 
That  means  the  best  wood  in  them  possible  to 
get.  Everything  else  is  of  the 
same  order  of  excellence. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog.  It 
gives  the  free  trial  plan  of  selling 
and  describes  everything. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  .UFO.  CO., 

Station  CO,  Cincliiuutl,  O. 


SI25OT0S36OO  Expenses. 

FOR  HUSTLERS— BOTH  MEN  &  WOMEN 

At  home  or  traveling.  Let  ui 
start  you.  Our  Puritan  Water 
Still— a  wonderful  invention. 
Great  seller— big  money  maker. 
Enormous  demand.  Over  60,000  al- 
'  ready  sold.  Everybody  buys.  It 
,  purities  the  fonlest  water  by  dis- 
>3  tillation— removes  everyimpurity. 
■“  Furnishes  absolutely  pure,  aeru- 
id,  deliciouB  drinking  water, 
eats  Filters.  Saves  lives—  pre¬ 
sents  fevers,  sickness,  doctor 
bills — cures  disease.  urite  for 

_ _ new  plan  and  offer. 

HARRISON  M’F’G  CO.,12  Harrison  B!dg..Clnctnnatl,  0. 
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The  Best 
Farmer’s  Garments 

made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  66, 

67  or  58,  in  stripes — or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key- 
stonegoods.sendhis  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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A  Liberal  Proposition. 

Thrice-a-Week  World  and  )  $1  gR 
The  Rural  New- Yorker  )  a  year 

One  of  our  special  offers  Is  the  Thrice-a-Weeh 
World  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  combined 
for  $1.65  a  year.  By  this  arrangement  you  are 
sure  to  obtain  all  the  news  of  the  day,  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  special  interest  to  the  farm  and  home 
at  the  same  time.  The  Thrice-a-Week  World  is  a 
clean,  reliable  newspaper,  and  the  low  figure  at 
which  It  Is  offered,  in  conjunction  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  should  make  the  combination  un¬ 
usually  attractive. 


FOR 
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FREE  CATALOGUE  “FACTORY  PRICES 

liuy  Direct  From  Us  and  Save  Dealer’s  Profits. 

Catalogue  Tells  Why  Our  Prices  m  e  the  Lowest  in  0.  S. 

9 7  STYLES  AMO  SIZES  HEATING  STOVES. 

AH  Kinds  Hot-  Blast  and  Oak  Stoves,  Wood  Heaters  and  Base  Burners. 
*8  Oak  Stove  if  8.85.— *20  Base  Burner  If  l  O.  #4  Air  Tight  if  1.1)5. 

03  DIFFERENT  COOK  STOVES  &  RANGES. 

We  Have  All  Styles  and  Sizes.  You  Can  Have  Exactly  What  You  Want, 
if  1 5  Cook  Stove  <>8.75.  *20  Cook  Stove  if  12. -*23  Cast  Range  if  14. 

SB  STYLES  AND  SIZES  STEEL  RANGES. 

Made  of  Heavy  Steel  Plates  Riveted  as  Tightly  as  Steam  Boilers. 


?95  FOR  THIS  STOVE 
WITHOUT  RESERVOIR 


265 

lbs 


OVEN  18X18X13  INCHES 

Will  outlast  2ordinary  Steel  Ranges.  Prices  from  *16.  50  upward.  Every  Stove  and  Range  Guaranteed  and  Shipped  on  Trial. 

CONSUMERS  C’G’E  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.  ,  232  So.  Desplalnes  St.  CHICAGO. 
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THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE8. 

New  York,  September  13,  1902. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  to  arrive .  —  @  75% 

No.  1,  Northern,  Chicago .  —  @  79% 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba .  —  @  89% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  69 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  33 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western .  —  @  52% 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu . 2  30  @2  35 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75  @2  25 

Medium,  choice  . 1  95  @1  97% 

Poor  to  good . 1  50  @1  90 

Pea,  choice  .  —  @1  95 

Poor  to  good . 1  50  @1  90 

Red  kidney,  choice .  —  @2  75 

Poor  to  good . • . 1  95  @2  70 

White  kidney,  choice .  —  @2  20 

Poor  to  good . 1  75  @2  15 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  60  @1  65 

Yellow  eye,  choice .  —  @2  25 

Lima,  California  . 2  70  @2  80 

Imported,  Giants  . 1  90  @1  95 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  spot .  —  @16  50 

Middlings  .  —  @21  50 

Unsound  wheat  .  —  @  70 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @27  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  new,  100  lbs .  —  @  90 

No.  2  .  80  @  85 

No.  3  .  60  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  75 

Clover  .  50  @  70 

No  grade  .  —  @  50 

Salt  .  40  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye .  70  @  75 

Short  rye  .  50  @  55 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb .  —  @  21 

Firsts  .  19%@  20% 

Seconds  .  18  @  19 

Lower  grades  .  16  @  17 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy...  19%@  20 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  18  @  19 

Tubs,  seconds  .  16%@  17% 

Tubs,  thirds  .  15  @  16 

Tins,  etc .  15  @  19 

W’n  Imit’n  creamery,  finest...  —  @  17 

Fair  to  good .  16  @  16% 

Lower  grades  .  14%@  15 

W’n,  factory,  June  make .  15%@  16% 

Current  make,  firsts .  —  @  15% 

Current  make,  seconds .  14%@  14% 

Thirds  .  13%@  14 

Renovated,  fancy  .  —  @  17 

Common  to  prime .  15  @  16% 

Packing  stock  .  13  @  14 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh-gath’d,  firsts,  doz..  —  @  22 
Fresh-gathered,  fair  to  good..  —  @21 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  white  .  —  @  23 

Average  prime  .  —  @  22 

State  &  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  20  @  21 

W’n,  n’th’ly  sections,  fancy _  20%@  21 

Candled  &  graded,  g’d  to  ch..  19%@  20 

Uncandled,  graded  .  18  @  20 

Ungraded  . 17  @  19 

S’th’ly  sections,  graded .  18  @  19 

S’ly  sections,  ungraded,  best.  17%@  18 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair .  16  @  17 

Kentucky,  selected,  prime .  17%@  18 

Reg.  packings,  poor  to  good..  15  @  17 

Fresh-gathered,  dirties,  doz _  13  @  17 

Checks,  per  doz .  10  @  14 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  W’n,  large,  lb.  —  @  14 

Small,  S’n  &  S’th’wn,  lb .  13%@  14 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @13 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

S’th’n  &  S’th’wn,  per  pair _  40  @  60 

Geese,  W’n,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  50 

S’th’n  &  S’th”wn,  per  pair _  —  @1  00 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

iced. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-picked,  fy.  —  @  18 
Spring,  dry-picked,  avg.  g’des.  15  @  17 
Spring,  scalded,  avge.  grades.  13  @  15 

Spring,  common,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

W’n,  old  hens,  avge.  best .  —  @15 

W’n,  old  toms,  avge.  best....  —  @15 

W’n,  old,  poor  to  fair .  8  @  12 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb...  18  @  20 

Phila.,  roosters,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes .  14  @  16 

Penn.,  fancy,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Penn.,  fair  to  good .  12  @  13 

W’n,  dry-picked,  fancy .  —  @  13% 

W’n,  dry-picked,  avge.  best..  —  @  13 

W’n,  scalded,  fancy .  —  @  13% 

W’n,  scalded,  avge.  best .  12%@  13 

Western  ordinary  .  11  @  12 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-picked,  av.  bst.  12%@  13 

W’n,  scalded,  avge.  best .  12%@  13 

Southwestern,  average  best...  —  @  12% 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  11  @  12 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  8%@  9 

Spring  ducks,  East’n  &  L.  I.,  lb.  16  @  17 
Jersey  and  up-river,  per  lb....  16  @  16% 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  12 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  lb .  —  @  15 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  wh.,  doz.  —  @2  25 

Mixed,  per  doz .  —  @2  00 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  50 

Plover,  Golden,  per  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Grass,  per  doz . 2  00  @3  00 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  per  pair.. 2  50  @3  50 

Red  Head,  per  pair . 1  50  @3  00 

Ruddy,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Mallard,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Teal,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Venison,  European,  fresh,  sad¬ 
dles,  per  lb .  30  @  32 

Frozen,  saddles,  per  lb .  22  @  25 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  —  @  20 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4  50  @7  25 

Oxen  . ...3  00  @5  25 

Bulls  . 2  30  @3  75 

Cows  . 1  65  @4  15 

Calves,  veal  . 5  00  @5  50 

Small  . 4  00  @4  50 


Sheep  . 2  25  @3  75 

Lambs  . 4  00  @6  25 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  lb .  26  @  28 

Prime  .  24  @  25 

Poor  to  medium .  21  @  23 

N.  Y.  State,  1900 .  19  @  20 

Olds  .  8  @  12 

German,  crop  1901 .  32  @  38 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  State,  1902,  lb....  8  @  9 


Evap.,  W’n,  1902,  per  lb .  6 


4%@ 


Sun-dried,  1902,  S’n,  sliced,  lb. 

Chops,  1901,  per  100  lbs . 1  50  @2  10 

Cores  and  skins,  1901,  100  lbs..l  00  @1  85 

Raspberries,  evap.,  1902,  lb .  —  @  23 

Sun-dried,  1902,  per  lb .  21  @  22 

Huckleberries,  1902,  per  lb .  16  @  16% 

Blackberries,  1902,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Cherries,  1902,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Alexander,  per  bbl. 

King,  per  bbl . 

Hubbardston,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Twenty-ounce,  per 

Gravensteln,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Duchess  of  O.,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Strawberry,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Codling,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Maiden’s  Blush,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Fall  &  York  Pippin,  per  bbL.l  50 

Fair  to  good  grades,  d.-h.  bbl. 

Open  head  bbls.,  as  to  kind... 

Crab  apples,  sml,  yellow,  bbl. 4  00 
Crab  apples,  large,  red,  bbl..l  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl. 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Watermelon,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Swan’s  Orange,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Common  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Peaches,  W’n  Md.,  per  carrier. 1  25 

Md.  &  Del.,  per  basket. 

Mich.,  per  bushel  basket .  30  @1  50 

Pine  Island,  per  carrier . 1  75 

Pine  Island,  fancy,  bskt . 

Pine  Island,  ordinary,  bskt... 

Other  Jersey,  per  bskt . 

Up-river,  per  2-basket  carrier.l  00 
Up-river,  per  basket. 

Plums,  State,  large  table,  blue, 

8-Tb.  basket  . 

State,  Damson,  8-lb.  bskt. 

State,  green,  8-lb.  bskt . 

State,  common  blue,  8-lb,  bkt. 

State,  Prunes,  8- lb.  basket. 

Grapes,  up-river,  Del.,  case _ 

Up-river,  Niagara,  per  case. 

Up-river,  Moore’s  Early,  cse. 

Up-river,  Worden,  per  case.. 

Up-river,  Concord,  case... 

Up-river,  Champion,  case . 

Md.  &  Del.,  Brighton,  case _ 

M.  &  Del.,  Moore’s  Early,  cse. 

Md.  &  Del.,  Concord,  case _ 

Huckleberries,  fair  to  good  qt. 
Muskmelons,  W’n  Md.,  good  to 

fancy,  per  case .  75  j@1  75 

Other  Md.  &  Del.,  case .  60  @  1  25 

Other  M.  &  D.,  %-bbl.  bskt.  50  @  1  00 
S.  J’y,  Jenny  Lind,  %-bbl.  cte.  50  @1  00 
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S.  J’y,  Jenny  Lind,  bu.  crate.  30 
Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  Gem,  cse.. 1  75 

Rocky  Ford,  small  case . l  00 

Watermelons,  Balt.,  per  100....18  00@23  66 

Jersey,  per  car . 75  00@125  00 

Jersey,  per  100 . 8  00  @16  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  light  to 

good  color  . 4  75  @5  50 

Cape  Cod,  light  to  good  color, 
per  crate  . 1  50  @1  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  bbl.... 1  37 

Jersey,  round,  >n  bulk,  bbl _ 1  25 

Jersey,  long,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  12 

Jersey!  good  to  prime,  sack..l  12 

Sweets,  So.  Jersey,  per  bbl _ 2  00 

Sweets,  S’th’n,  yellow,  bbl... 1  75 
Sweets,  S’th’n,  inferior,  bbL.l  50 
Beets,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100  bchs..  56 
Carrots,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100  bchs.  50 
Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  100.2  50 

Cauliflowers,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Celery,  extra  large,  per  doz .  50 

Small  to  medium .  l6 

Cucumbers,  Shelter  Island,  bbl.l  50 

State,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Pickles,  Rockland  Co.,  1,000.. 2  00 
Pickles,  up-river,  per  1,000....1  50 

Corn,  Hackensack,  per  100 . 

Other  Jersey,  per  100 . 

Up-river,  per  100 . 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  %-bbl.  box . 

Lettuce,  W’n  N.  Y.,  per  doz.. 

Boston,  per  doz . 

Lima  Beans,  J’y,  Potato,  bag. 

Jersey,  flat,  per  bag . 

Onions,  L.  I.,  red,  per  bbl . 

L.  I.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  — 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . 1  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 2  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag..l  50 
Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl... 2  00 

Connecticut,  yellow,  bbl . 2  25 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl .  — 

Okra,  Jersey,  %-bl.  basket .  75 

Peas,  W’n  N.  Y.,  small,  bag....  56 
W’n  N.  Y.,  Telephone,  bag. ..150 

Peppers,  Jersey,  green,  bbl .  50 

Jersey,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Squash,  white,  per  bbl .  50 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  per  bbl..  56 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  — 

String  beans,  W’n  N.  Y.,  wax, 

per  basket  . 

W’n  N.  Y.,  green,  basket . 

Jersey  &  L.  I.,  per  bag . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  box . 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl... 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ginseng,  Northern,  lb .  —  @6  00 

Snake  root,  Virginia .  46  @ 

Lavender,  lb . 

Wintergreen  oil,  lb 

Peppermint  . 2  20 

Pennyroyal  . 1  20 
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vanized  iron,  thus  obviating  the  possibility 
of  rust,  while  the  nipples,  of  which  there 
are  two,  are  of  pure,  first-quality  rubber, 
without  seams  and  reinforced  to  prevent 
splitting.  Many  farmers  and  cattlemen 
have  found  these  feeders  so  satisfactory 
that  the  manufacturer  is  ready  to  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  or  refund  the  money. 

The  Messinger  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Tatamy, 
Pa.,  are  manufacturers  of  a  very  superior 
line  of  level  tread  and  sweep  powers,  sep¬ 
arators,  corn  shelters,  feed  mills,  steel 
rollers,  mowers,  rakes,  cultivators,  saws, 
engines,  etc.  The  firm  is  an  old  and  re¬ 
liable  one,  and  has  the  reputation  of  giv¬ 
ing  full  value  for  the  money  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  in 
need  of  anything  in  this  line  should  write 
these  people  for  illustrated  catalogue, 
which  they  will  take  pleasure  in  mailing 
free. 

More  feed  is  wasted  each  year  on  the 
average  farm  than  would  keep  many  ad¬ 
ditional  head  of  stock.  In  this  day  of 
“feed-saving”  implements  there  is  no  valid 
excuse  for  this  wanton  waste.  The  E.  W. 
Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  issued 
much  valuable  literature  on  this  topic. 
They  claim  that  by  their  method  fully  50 
per  cent  of  the  feeding  value  of  corn  fodder 
alone  can  be  saved  over  the  old  method 
of  letting  the  fodder  stay  in  the  field  and 
feeding  it  whole.  The  Ross  Company 
make  the  “Little  Giant”  cutters  and  shred¬ 
ders.  They  have  been  making  them  for 
53  years.  We  advise  our  readers  to  send 
for  their  free  feed-saving  literature. 

We  assume  that  practically  every  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  acquainted  with  that 
well-known  veterinary  remedy,  Tuttle’s 
Elixir,  for  it  has  been  regularly  adver¬ 
tised  in  our  columns  for  years.  What  we 
have  said  about  the  veterinary  will,  for 
the  same  reason,  be  equally  true  of  Tuttle’s 
Family  Elixir,  which  has  made  and  main¬ 
tains  for  itself  a  most  excellent  reputation 
as  a  household  remedy.  Those  at  the 
head  of  this  business  are  especially  well- 
fitted  for  its  successful  conduct,  both  by 
special  education  and  long  training.  It  is 
perfectly  proper  that  our  readers  should 
evidence,  as  they  always  have,  an  earnest 
faith  in  the  honesty  and  true  worth  of  the 
Tuttle  preparations.  The  Tuttle  people 
publish  valuable  literature,  among  which 
may  be  named  their  “Veterinary  Experi¬ 
ence,”  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  They  will 
take  pleasure  in  mailing  a  free  copy  of 
this  book  to  such  of  our  rea&ers  as  will 
write  asking  them  for  it.  Address  Dr.  S. 
A.  Tuttle,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
In  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections;  also  a 
positive  and  radical  cure  forNervous  Debility  and  all 
Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  It,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or 
English,  with  full  directionsfor  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stanm,  naming  this 
paper,  W.  A.  No  Y KS,  847  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SPAVIN  CURE 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Dr.  Chas.  L.  Rea,  of  220  East  32nd  St., 
New  York  City,  whose  business  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1892,  has  perfected  an  improved 
calf  feeder  which  for  convenience,  dura¬ 
bility  and  economy  is  unequaled.  By  its 
use  the  calf  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
the  milk  pail  while  feeding,  and  the  pail 
can  be  refilled  without  interfering  with 
the  calf.  Dr.  Rea’s  feeder  is  made  of  gal- 


- 

SPAVlH|jj[f  ^gf£l 


Can  Be  Applied  During  the  Hottest  Weather. 

NOTE  OUR  CLAIM:— “IT  IS  INFALLIBLE." 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  as  to 
this  point.  It  makes  no  difference  how  long  stand¬ 
ing,  what  the  condition,  or  if  all  other  known  treat¬ 
ment  has  failed,  this  remedy  will  positively  effect  a 
cure.  This  statement  will  appear  absurd  to  the 
sceptic,  but  it  is  absolute  and  inviolable  truth,  and 
we  put  it  in  no  stronger  words  than  facts,  actual  ex¬ 
perience— results— confirm.  It  contains  the  great  es¬ 
sential  principle  to  promote  the  complex  process  of 
absorption.  It  will  raise  a  scurf  or  mild  blister,  but 
it  is  not  by  blistering  a  cure  is  effected.  The  great 
potency  of  ‘  Save-the-Horse"  lies  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  penetrating  absorptive  power.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  tne  Injury  or  disease,  produces  a 
physiological  change,  absorbing  all  inflammatory 
exudate  or  deposit,  stimulating  and  diffusing  vital¬ 
ity  and  strength  to  the  tissues  and  ligaments,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  part.  Can 
be  applied  during  the  hottest  weather. 

POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 
Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thorough- 
pin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  8hoe  Boil.  Wind 
Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5.00  PER  BOTTLE, 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
solely  to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully. 

The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable  ex-  | 
cept  in  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  oovers  effective¬ 
ness  of  one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists’  and  dealers’  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — An  industrious  married 

German  to  run  on  shares  a  thirty-acre  Poultry, 
Fruit  ana  Truck  Farm ;  well  located.  Address 

W.  L.  WHEELER,  West  Point,  Va. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

no  matter  where  it  is.  Send  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.  Est.  ’96.  Highest  references.  Offices  in  14  cities. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  I871N.  A.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


P  _  ^  _  I —-If  you  want  to  buy  a  farm, 

■  U  I  d  1 any  size  up  to  500  acres,  let 

me  tell  you  something  about  southwestern  Michigan 
and  some  bargains  I  have  to  offer  just  now.  1 
can  do  you  good. 

C.  C.  CHURCHILL,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 


Fnr  nn  tho  Troo~ 1-°°°biisheisof  choice 

I  Ul  OQlC  Ull  lllc  I  ICC  Winter  apples.  Varie¬ 
ties:  Baldwin,  Spy,  Greening.  Janet.  Dominie,  Wine- 
sap  &  Ben  Davis.  C.  M.  Lesher,  Northumberland, Pa. 


A  pple  Barrels— Standard  and  Short.  Prompt  ship- 
H  ments  guaranteed.  R.  Gillies,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


Oldpsf  CnmnmSiMl  House  in  New  York.  Estab- 
UiUlSl  UUUIllIiSMUIl  listed  1838.  Butter,  cheese, 

eggs,  pork, poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  Now  York 


UfAMTC  n—  Fresh  Eggs,  Dairy  Butter,  Buckwheat 
***■•*  •  tU  Flour,  Honey  and  Cider  and  Country 
Products.  27  cents  for  Leghorn  Eggs. 

WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


APPLES 

Exported  to  leading  and  largest  apple  auctioneers 
In  Europe.  Established  1819.  Capital  over  $1,000,000. 
Highest  references  and  prices;  returns  cabled. 
Consignments  solicited.  Cabled  market  reports, 
sailings,  rates.  Ac.,  sent.  Address 

C.  R.  LAWRENCE,  92  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CflR  Cl|  C  at  Elkdale  Stock  Farm,  three  fine 
fUn  wHIab  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  and  two 
Heifer  Calves,  bred  from  choice  strains  of  butter 
cows.  Bulls  good  enough  to  head  the  finest  herds. 

D.  L.  STEVENS,  Elkdale,  Pa. 


CpHfl  |Ca  for  latest  toy,  the  Winking  Eye 
wCIIU  IvJvi  We  sell  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods. 
Also  make  specialty  of  repairing.  Write. 

CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


POWERS 

The  Fearless  Railway  Horse  Powers 
run  easier  and  yield  more  power  than 
any  others.  Will  make  your  farm 
;pay.  Also  threshers,  engines,  cut- 
—^.ters,  silos,  saw  machines  HAK- 
^^«DER  Mfg.  CO.,  Cobleskill,  Ji.Y. 

A  Carving  Set. 

Every  family  needs  a  carving  set  three 
times  a  day.  This  set  consists  of  a  Shef¬ 
field  carver  with  eight-inch  handmade 


steel  blade,  buckhorn  handle,  fork  ana 
steel.  Price,  $1.90;  or  we  will  send  it  for 
a  club  of  two  new  subscriptions  at  $1 
each  and  $1.25  extra  money,  or  free  for  a 
club  of  six  at  $1  each. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  Is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  It  In  on  bare  spots,  Inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  toils  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  If  it  fails. 

2  oz.,25c.;8  oz.,50c.;  5-tb.  pkge.,  $4, 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


POTATOES. — Owing  to  lighter  receipts  a 
decided  improvement  in  price  is  noted. 
The  great  bulk  of  first-dug  tubers  has  been 
disposed  of,  and  the  recent  heavy  drop  in 
price  caused  others  to  put  off  digging  for 
the  time.  Reports  of  a  serious  amount  of 
rot  in  some  sections  of  New  York  State 
also  have  a  hardening  effect  on  prices. 

TOBACCO. — The  local  call  for  domestic 
cigar  leaf  is  quite  active.  Sales  of  2,300 
cases  during  the  last  week  are  reported. 
Among  these  were  300  cases  of  Onondaga 
at  11  to  13  cents;  400  cases  Pennsylvania 
broad  leaf  at  11  to  12  cents;  and  800  cases 
1901  Connecticut  Havana,  the  latter  being 
sold  on  private  terms.  Reports  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  give  enormous  prices  for  fancy 
burley  leaf.  One  hogshead  sold  for  $46  per 
100  pounds,  and  another  brought  $49.  The 
quality  of  the  latter  was  said  to  be  the 
finest  ever  seen.  The  color  was  just  right; 
it  was  strong  and  smooth;  and  so  thin  as 
to  be  nearly  transparent.  Other  fine  lots 
brought  from  $27  to  $35  per  100  pounds. 

STERLING  SILVER. — A  reader  asks: 
“What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  sterling 
as  stamped  on  silverware?  What  does  it 
stand  for?”  As  understood  by  silver¬ 
smiths  this  mark  means  that  the  metal 
so  stamped  is  solid  silver  of  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  fineness.  In  England  this  term  is 
applied  to  gold  and  silver  currency,  the 
word  probably  originating  from  easterling, 
a  term  used  in  the  twelfth  century  In  Eng¬ 
land  to  designate  certain  German  traders, 
whose  money  was  noted  for  its  purity. 
Butter  dealers  speak  of  butter  that  scores 
90,  94.  etc.  Sterling  as  referred  to  in  the 
inquiry  means  that  the  silver  “scores”  a 
certain  degree  of  fineness. 

FIRE  NOTES.— Reported  fires  of  $10,000 
or  over  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  August  amounted  to  $6,457,000,  being 
very  light  as  compared  with  other  months. 
The  largest  single  item  was  a  dry  goods 
store  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  $216,000.  Ranging 
from  this  amount  down  to  $100,000  were  20 
fires;  53  ran  between  $30,000  and  $85,000;  and 
the  remaining  76  were  below  $27,000.  Fac¬ 
tories  burned  numbered  36;  lumber  plants, 
12;  stores,  12;  grain  elevators  and  store¬ 
houses,  seven;  schoolhouses  and  icehouses, 
four;  and  churches,  steamboats  and  brew¬ 
eries,  two.  These  fires  were  distributed 
through  40  States  and  Territories.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  led  in  number  with  16;  New  York, 
14;  Washington,  nine;  Michigan  and  Texas, 
eight;  Ohio,  six;  Illinois  and  Iowa,  five; 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Kentucky  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  four;  and  Wisconsin,  Tennessee 
and  Georgia,  three. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — The  market  is  still 
loaded  down  with  large  quantities  of  or¬ 
dinary  Fall  apples,  some  of  which  sell  as 
low  as  50  cents  per  barrel.  Peach  receipts 
have  dropped  off  greatly.  A  limited 
amount  of  Michigan  peaches  in  bushel 
baskets  are  on  hand,  selling  from  30  cents 
to  $1.50.  Choice  eastern  Bartlett  pears  are 
scarce.  The  later  Anjou,  Sheldon  and 
Louise  Bonne  are  quite  plentiful.  Seckel, 
except  when  of  fine  size  and  color,  goes 
slowly.  It  looks  as  though  plantings  have 
been  heavier  than  the  market  will  warrant 
for  a  pear  of  this  type,  not  usually  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  preserving  list.  We  have  tested 
some  excellent  California  Seckels,  melting 
and  fine-flavored,  and  much  larger  than 
eastern-grown.  Grape  conditions  have  not 
improved  materially.  The  demand  will 
doubtless  increase  during  the  next  week 
or  two,  and  the  grape  will  take  its  annual 
turn  as  the  leading  fruit  in  this  market. 

SECOND-HAND  NEWSPAPERS.  —  At 
the  entrance  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and 
other  places  where  many  newsboys  con¬ 
gregate.  anyone  carrying  a  newspaper  finds 
a  dozen  grimy  little  hands  stretched  out, 
within  a  short  radius,  ready  to  receive  the 
paper  if  the  reader  has  no  further  use  for 
it.  Nor  do  the  boys  stop  at  begging 
papers;  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  person 
occupying  the  outside  seat  on  a  street  car 
to  have  his  paper  snatched  from  him  by 
an  impish  urchin  who  has  acquired  acro¬ 
batic  dexterity  in  jumping  on  and  off 
moving  cars.  These  second-hand  papers 
are  carefully  folded,  and  pressed  out 
among  the  rest  of  the  newsboy’s  stock. 
Most  people  who  have  finished  reading  the 
morning  paper  hand  it  over  very  cheer¬ 
fully,  with  the  idea  that  the  boy  is  anxious 
to  sell  it  over  again.  Sometimes  he  does, 
but  more  often  he  returns  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  gets  a  rebate  on  it  as  an  un¬ 
sold  paper.  The  publishers  do  not  look 
kindly  on  the  practice,  and  wish  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  be  less  benevolent. 

APPLE  BUYERS  are  busy  in  the  fruit 
sections.  Some  are  paying  all  that  the 
fruit  is  worth;  others  are  trying  to  get  it 
for  considerably  less;  and  once  in  a  while 
a  man  offers  more  than  he  can  afford  and 
do  an  honest  business.  There  are  two 
ways  open  to  the  producer:  He  can  sell 


to  these  traveling  buyers,  or  handle  the 
fruit  himself  and  market  it  through  com¬ 
mission  merchants.  If  one  has  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  picking  and  packing  the  fruit  him¬ 
self,  he  will  usually  get  more  out  of  it 
in  selling  the  latter-named  way,  provided 
he  has  a  commission  man  who  knows  his 
business  and  will  deal  squarely.  The  rea¬ 
son  that  this  method  may  be  more  profit¬ 
able  is  that  in  many  cases  the  commission 
man  sells  direct  to  the  retailer,  while  the 
traveling  buyer  sells  through  a  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  unless  he  happens  to  be  one 
himself;  and  anyway  he  would  expect  to 
get  an  extra  profit  to  pay  for  time  and 
traveling  expenses.  Buying  orchards  when 
the  fruit  is  but  half  grown  is  risky  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  deal  with  those 
who  are  willing  to  buy  the  fruit  at  a  big 
price  and  “take  your  word”  about  it  with¬ 
out  looking  it  over  personally.  There  must 
be  something  wrong  with  such  a  man.  He 
certainly  cannot  afford  to  do  business  on 
such  lines,  and,  when  the  fruit  is  deliv¬ 
ered,  will  probably  dock  the  seller  for 
some  reason  or  other  more  than  enough  to 
bring  the  price  paid  below  market  figures. 
Occasionally  a  buyer  of  this  type  beats 
the  growers  out  of  the  last  deliveries,  thus 
making  enough  so  that  he  can  go  slightly 
above  market  figures  for  the  remainder  of 
the  crop.  His  tactics  are  something  like 
this:  He  is  at  the  railroad  station  where 
the  apples  are  hauled,  with  a  big  wad  of 
bills,  and  makes  a  great  display  and 
splurge  over  paying  cash  for  each  deliv¬ 
ery.  Sellers  are  suspicious  of  him,  but  so 
long  as  he  hands  over  the  money  every 
day  he  continues  to  get  plenty  of  fruit. 
The  last  day  of  the  operations  he  arranges 
to  have  the  deliveries  larger  than  ever. 
He  wishes  to  load  and  get  off  several  cars 
that  day.  Things  are  humming,  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  100  in  the  shade!  About  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  he  gets  a  telegram  call¬ 
ing  him  at  once  to  another  place.  He 
leaves  two  or  three  men  in  charge;  is 
sorry  that  he  has  to  go;  but  will  be  back 
in  the  morning  and  straighten  up  every¬ 
thing.  Those  cars  must  go  on  the  evening 
freight,  so  some  of  the  growers  who  are 
hauling  turn  in  good-naturedly  and  help 
finish  loading.  They  get  done  just  in  time. 
The  train  comes  along  and  picks  up  the 
cars.  That  is  the  last  they  see  of  the 
fruit,  and  they  never  see  the  pay  for  the 
last  day’s  delivery,  for  the  buyer  does 
not  come  back  the  next  morning  or  any 
other  morning.  With  slight  changes  this 
scheme  is  worked  over  and  over  again, 
and  one  man  actually  had  the  cheek  to 
“do”  the  same  neighborhood  two  years  in 
succession,  his  stock  in  trade  of  bluff  and 
cheek  being  surprising.  w.  w.  h. 


FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY 
A  Reply  to  Dr.  Smead. 

PART  XIII. 

I  have  read  Dr.  Smead’s  interesting  com¬ 
ments  on  agricultural  methods  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  practiced  in  the  Northwest,  the 
Red  River  Valley  in  particular  (page  553). 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  with 
which  Dr.  Smead  writes,  or  of  the  truth 
of  the  statements  he  makes  in  regard  to 
the  particular  part  of  the  Valley  he  visited, 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  shame  to  allow  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  carry  away  the 
impression  of  our  Valley  they  will  get 
from  his  article. 

He  says  he  has  traveled  from  Moorhead 
on  the  south  to  Hallock  on  the  north.  Now, 
if  Dr.  Smead  has  been  no  nearer  Wolver- 
ton  than  Moorhead,  he  has  a  very  poor 
impression  of  the  character  of  our  country, 
locally.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  travel 
at  least  10  miles-  south  or  west  of  Moor¬ 
head  before  reaching  land  that  can  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  ours.  The  bed  of  old 
Lake  Agassiz,  on  the  present  Red  River 
Valley,  extended  over  an  area  greater 
than  Lake  Superior  (32,000  square  miles). 
Its  length  north  and  south  in  the  United 
States  was  about  230  miles,  width  at  the 
Canadian  line  200  miles,  while  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Moorhead  the  width  was  not  over 
50  miles.  The  southern  terminus  was  Lake 
Traverse,  and  it  was  drained  through  a 
water  course  now  partially  occupied  by  the 
Minnesota  River.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  Valley  that  should 
never  have  been  broken,  it  being  either  too 
wet  or  too  dry,  but  for  every  thousand 
acres  of  such  land  there  are  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  as  fine  wheat  land  as  can  be 
found. 

Dr.  Smead  seems  to  “have  it  in”  for 
the  railroads,  and  land  agents  especially. 
One  would  infer  from  the  tone  of  his  letter 
that  he  had  lost  some  hard  earned  dollars 
himself  in  investing  in  some  of  our  worth¬ 
less  (?)  land.  Speaking  of  land  sharks  (as 
he  calls  them);  there  may  be  many  of  them 
between  Moorhead  and  Hallock,  because 
there  are  immense  tracts  of  land  there  or 
directly  tributary  that  may  be  obtained 
cheap,  and  are  ideal  for  such  speculation. 
However,  one  would  be  led  to  believe  by 
the  terms  used  by  Dr.  Smead  that  all  land 


dealers  out  here  were  sharks.  Permit  me 
to  say  that  some  of  the  finest  business  men 
I  know,  gentlemen  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  are  engaged  in  the  land  business  in 
our  Valley.  As  to  railroads,  that  part  of 
the  Valley  traversed  by  Dr.  Smead  and  his 
party  is  crossed  principally  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  I  question  whether 
there  is  any  man  in  the  Northwest  more 
interested  in  the  settlement,  development 
and  prosperity  of  the  Valley  than  J.  J. 
Hill,  the  president  of  the  above  company. 
The  railroads  have  done  many  things  to 
aid  in  the  settlement  and  development  of 
the  country.  They  have  made  very  low 
rates  for  immigrants,  sold  them  land  at 
reasonable  prices,  on  long  time,  and  with 
low  rates  of  interest.  Let  me  say  also  that 
our  land  has  risen  in  value  from  $10  and 
$12,  10  years  ago,  to  $40  and  $50  an  acre  at 
the  present  time,  simply  because  it  is 
worth  it.  Men  come  here  from  Wisconsin 
and  other  points  east  and  tell  us  our  land 
is  fully  equal  to  theirs  worth  $80  an  acre. 

I  must  have  made  my  statements  too 
strong  in  regard  to  noxious  weeds.  Dr. 
Smead  would  have  the  readers  believe  that 
thousands  of  acres  of  our  land  grew  wild 
oats,  mustard  and  rose  bushes,  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Those  may  be  the  conditions 
where  he  has  been,  but  I  have  failed  to 
see  them.  What  I  meant  was  that  nearly 
all  fields  have  some  of  these  weeds  in 
them.  Some  farms  are  perfectly  clean,  and 
others  very  badly  infested,  depending  upon 
the  farmer. 

When  Dr.  Smead  says  that  our  system  Is 
a  system  of  soil  robbing  he  strikes  the 
keynote  of  the  entire  agricultural  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Northwest.  But  that  is  just 
why  the  western  farmer  came  West,  to  be 
fed  and  not  to  feed  the  soil,  and  we  are 
doing  it  and  feeding  a  good  share  of  the 
world  besides.  I  should  be  led  to  infer  from 
Dr.  Smead’s  article  that  we  were  to  begin 
using  commercial  or  other  fertilizers  as 
soon  as  the  ground  was  broken.  What  did 
Nature  store  up  all  this  fertility  for  if  not 
for  man  to  use?  Again,  he  ridicules  our 
methods  of  maintaining  fertility.  A  piece 
of  land  (64  acres)  broken  in  1890,  that  has 
never  been  Summer-fallowed,  seeded  down 
nr  manured,  and  has  grown  two  crops  of 
flax  and  the  remainder  wheat  and  oats,  has 
on  it  this  year  a  crop  of  wheat  that  prom¬ 
ises  25  bushels  to  the  acre!  This  field 
was  run  very  low  in  fertility,  but  a  crop  of 
oats  cut  for  hay  last  year  and  the  field 
then  being  plowed  during  August  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  crop. 

Yes.  those  farmers  were  right  when  they 
told  Mr.  Gould  clover  could  not  be  grown 
successfully  in  the  Valley.  It  will  grow 
on  our  subsoil,  but  unfortunately  <?)  this 
subsoil  is  covered,  as  Dr.  Smead  says, 
with  “from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  of 
black  soil.”  Where  this  black  soil  is  re¬ 
moved  clover  will  thrive,  as  along  a  road¬ 
way.  I  have  seen  Red  Clover  growing 
only  in  one  place  since  coming  West,  and 
that  was  in  a  road  ditch  near  Moorhead. 
White  clover  was  seeded  on  this  place  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  and  made  a  fair  stand.  Of 
course,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Gould  recom¬ 
mended  Red  clover  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer. 
A  neighbor  has  seeded  a  piece  this  year, 
and  we  shall  watch  its  progress,  which  i 
promising  up  to  the  present  time,  with  in¬ 
terest.  Our  experiment  stations  and  farm 
papers  do  not  recommend  clover  to  us,  and 
farmers  who  have  tried  it  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  cannot  be  grown  success¬ 
fully  up  to  the  present  time.  Is  it  not  bet¬ 
ter  for  us  to  grow  those  crops  best  adapted 
to  our  soil,  that  is,  Timothy  and  Blue 
grass?  j.  D.  B 

Wolverton,  Minn. 


LIGHT  A  HO  DARK, 


Day  and  night,  sunshine  and  shadow 
are  not  more  different  from  each  other 
than  a  healthful  from  a  sickly  woman. 
The  healthful  woman  carries  light  and 
sunshine  with  her  wherever  she  goes. 

The  woman 
who  suffers 
from  ill-health 
casts  a  shadow 
on  her  own  hap¬ 
piness  and  the 
happiness  of 
others.  She 
cannot  help  it. 
Those  who  suf- 
fer  cannot 
smile  and  sing. 

Ill-health  in  woman  is  generally  trace¬ 
able  to  disease  of  the  delicate  womanly 
organism.  Many  women  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  happiness  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It  estab¬ 
lishes  regularity,  dries  weakening  drains, 
heals  inflammation  and  ulceration  and 
cures  female  weakness.  It  makes  weak 
women  strong,  sick  women  well. 


”  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  I  had 
been  a  sufferer  for  many  years  from  nervous- 
ness  with  all  its  symptoms  and  complications.* 
writes  Mrs.  O.  N.  Fisher,  of  1861  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  «I  was  constantly  going  to 
see  a  physician  or  purchasing  medicine  for  thia 
or  that  complaint  as  my  troubles  became  un¬ 
bearable.  In  the  spring  of  1897  my  husband 
induced  me  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre- 
scription.  After  taking  one  bottle  and  follow¬ 
ing  your  advice  I  was  so  encouraged  that  I  took 
five  more  bottles  of  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  and 
then  I  did  not  take  any  more  for  several  weeks 
as  I  felt  so  much  better,  but  still  I  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  cured.  I  commenced  taking  it  again  and 
felt  that  I  was  improving  faster  than  at  first.  I 
am  not  now  cross  and  irritable,  and  I  have  a 
good  color  in  my  face ;  have  also  gained  about 
ten  pounds  in  weight  and  one  thousand  of  com¬ 
fort for  I  am  a  new  woman  once  more.” 


The  dealer  who  offers  a  substitute  for 
*  Favorite  Prescription  ”  does  so  to  gain 
the  little  more  profit  paid  on  the  sale  of 
less  meritorious  medicines.  His  profit  is 
your  loss,  therefore  accept  no  substitute. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  pay  expense  of  mailing  oniy.  Send  21 
one-cent  stamps  for  the  paper-covered 
book,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth  bound. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE 


CURED,  TRUSS  FREE.  You  pay 
$1  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay, 
ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 
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THE  DUPLEX  MACHINE 

— ,  makes  it.  The  Machine  Is  Automatic,  simple 
in  construction,  runs  easy,  works  rapidly. 
Sent  on  Trial.  Plain,  barbwire  and 
— -x  53  Gates  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
Box  1)92  IVIuncie,  Indiana* 


20  CENTS  PER  ROD 


H 


for  a  fence  that  will  only  last  three  to  five  years  Is 
an  exorbitant  price  when  you  can  buy  the  FROST, 
which  will  last  a  lifetime,  for  a  trifle  more.  It’s 
better  than  the  best  wire  fence  on  the  market 
Catalogues,  illustrations,  etc.,  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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SAVE  ONE-HALF 

the  staples  and  stapling,  by  using  PAGE  FENCE. 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  JIICH. 


Watch  for  the  Hessian  Fly. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  says  that 
little  complaint  about  the  “fly”  has  been 
made  this  season.  It  may,  however,  sud¬ 
denly  appear.  Farmers  should  find  out 
whether  the  insect  is  likely  to  come  in 
large  numbers  next  year. 

“To  accomplish  this,  let  a  small  strip 
of  wheat  be  sown  along  one  side  of  the  in¬ 
tended  wheatfield  about  two  weeks  before 
the  time  when  the  main  crop  is  usually 
sown  in  that  particular  locality.  As  soon 
as  the  wheat  comes  above  the  ground  ex¬ 
amine  the  young  shoots  carefully  every 
day  with  a  magnifying  glass.  A  cheap  lens, 
magnifying  about  three  diameters,  which 
can  be  bought  of  any  optician  or  depart¬ 
ment  store  for  a  dollar  or  less,  is  sufficient. 
If  the  fly  is  present  its  minute,  reddish 
eggs,  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  long,  will  be 
found  in  the  creases  of  the  young  wheat 
blades.  Once  seen  under  a  glass  these 
eggs  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  unaided 
eye  as  red  specks.  Often  two  or  more  are 
found  together,  lying  end  to  end.  Usu¬ 
ally  egg  laying  occupies  about  a  week, 
and  if  the  fly,  on  her  appearance,  finds  a 
little  wheat  ready  for  her.  she  will  soon 
deposit  all  her  eggs,  after  which  the  main 
crop  may  safely  be  sown  in  the  assurance 
that  by  the  time  it  appears  above  ground 
the  eggs  will  all  have  been  laid  on  the 
earlier  sown  wheat.” 


[—  ■  NO  SPAVINS  — 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 

45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  ARk  for  pamphlet  No.  88 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 

Gold-Shell  Rings. 

Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longer  than 
solid  gold  rings  of  a 
ow  carat.  The  retail 
price  would  be  from  75 
cents  to  81.  We  will 
send  one  of  these  rings 
postpaid  as  a  reward 
’or  sending  one  new  subscription  at  fl. 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  tne  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 
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STOCK  FOOD  NOTES. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
(New  Brunswick)  in  Bulletin  No.  160, 
gives  some  valuable  information  about 
stock  food.  We  have  known  for  some 
time  that  certain  feeders  are  using  a 
milk  powder  for  hog  and  calf  feeding. 
This  powder  is  manufactured  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption  out  of  skim-milk.  It 
is  used  largely  by  bakers,  but  some  of 
it  is  apparently  spoiled  in  making,  and 
this  is  often  sold  at  $16  per  ton.  We 
know  a  hog  feeder  who  speaks  highly 
of  it.  He  mixes  the  powder  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  wheat  middlings, 
and  feeds  it  in  the  form  of  a  thin  slop. 
An  average  sample  contained  nearly  34 
per  cent  of  muscle-makers — or  a  little 
less  than  oil  meal. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
the  value  of  sugar  beet  pulp  for  feeding. 
As  is  now  well-known,  agents  have  been 
about  trying  to  sell  this  pulp  at  $5  or 
more  per  ton.  In  making  beet  sugar 
water  is  used  to  wash  the  sugar  from 
the  sliced  beets.  The  pulp  contains 
what  is  left  after  the  sugar  is  taken  out, 
and  much  more  water.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station  compares  the  pulp  with  si¬ 
lage  and  wet  brewers’  grains  as  follows- 


Water. 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

Fat. 

licet 

pulp  . S9.85 

1.08 

0.09 

Corn 

silage  . 79.00 

1.70 

0.80 

Wet 

brewers’  grains — 75.70 

5.90 

1.70 

Thus  the  beet  pulp  has  barely  60  per 
cent  of  the  feeding  value  of  good  silage. 
That  is  a  good  comparison  to  make 
when  asked  to  buy  the  pulp. 

Oiled  Wheat  Buan. — This  is  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate. 
Prof.  Voorhees  gives  this  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  its  preparation: 

The  sheets  to  be  tinned  are  dipped  In 
melted  grease,  such  as  tallow  or  palm  oil, 
until  all  moisture  has  been  removed  and 
they  are  uniformly  coated  with  grease. 
They  are  next  dipped  into  the  tin  pot, 
which  contains  melted  tin  covered  with  a 
layer  of  grease.  The  sheets  now  receive 
their  first  coating  of  tin,  which,  however, 
is  not  perfect;  after  a  number  of  manipu¬ 
lations  to  render  it  so,  they  are  then 
cleaned  from  grease,  usually  by  rubbing 
with  bran  and  finishing  with  the  woolly 
skin  of  a  sheep.  In  France,  chopped  rice 
straw  is  used  for  cleaning  the  sheets,  but 
American  manufacturers  have  been  gener¬ 
ally  content  to  copy  the  methods  adopted 
in  South  Wales.  By  the  above  process  the 
wheat  bran,  according  to  the  samples  re¬ 
ceived,  has  acquired  additional  fatty  mat¬ 
ter  to  an  amount  about  equal  to  that  origi¬ 
nally  in  it,  without  materially  decreasing 
the  content  of  protein.  It  also  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  metallic  tin,  which  has 
been  brushed  from  the  plates  in  the  form 
of  small  scales  and  clots.  If  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bran  is  stirred  to  a  thin  paste 
in  a  glass  of  water,  the  bran  may  be  float¬ 
ed  off  and  the  tin  will  settle  and  become 
visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  The 
amount  of  tin  in  these  samples  was  trifling, 
and  no  inconvenience  from  this  source  to 
the  animals  to  which  it  has  been  fed  has 
as  yet  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

Not  much  of  this  feed  is  put  on  the 
market.  It  is  a  wonder  some  fellow 
doesn’t  claim  that  because  it  comes 
from  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  it  will 
make  the  cows  give  more  milk! 

Various  “calf  meals”  have  been  ex¬ 
amined.  Some  are  nothing  but  ground 
or  crushed  oats — much  like  the  “oat¬ 
meal”  sold  for  human  consumption.  We 
all  know  that  oatmeal  gruel  will  make 
a  calf  grow.  Other  “meals”  are  mix¬ 
tures  of  linseed,  bean  meal,  cotton-seed 
meal,  wheat  middlings  and  fenugreek, 
the  latter  being  used  in  most  “condition 
powders.” 

“Marsden”  feeds  consist  of  fine  ground 
cornstalks  with  or  without  mixed 
grain.  One  ‘feed”  is  a  mixture  of  the 
ground  stalks  with  cheap  flour  and  hom- 
i , •  y  meal.  The  ground  stalks  alone  are 
sold  largely  for  mixing  with  other 
grains.,  What  is  known  as  “Crackerjack 
Dairy  Feed”  is  a  low-grade  linseed  meal 


with  considerable  weed  seed  mixed  in 
it.  Cotton-seed  feed,  as  most  readers 
know,  is  a  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  the  dry,  hard  hulls.  These  hulls 
are  no  better  than  so  much  straw,  and 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  north¬ 
ern  dairymen  should  buy  anything  be¬ 
sides  the  pure  meal. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  to  state  the 
difference  between  malt  sprouts  and 
brewer’s  grains.  In  the  brewery  and 
distillery  grain  is  sprouted,  as  the 
growth  of  the  sprout  causes  the  starch 
of  the  grain  to  change  to  sugar.  The 
sprouts  are  men  dried  and  shaken  off 
and  sold  in  this  form.  The  grain  that 
is  left  is  soaked  and  mashed  to  remove 
the  sugar  needed  for  fermenting  beer  or 
distilling  alcohol.  When  the  sugar  has 
been  all  soaked  out  what  is  left  of  the 
grain  is  either  sold  wet  or  thoroughly 
dried.  Prof.  Voorhees  analyzed  20  sam¬ 
ples  of  sprouts,  22  of  dried  brewers’ 
grains  and  three  of  dried  grains  from  a 
distillery,  with  the  following  average: 


Protein. 

Fat. 

Malt 

sprouts  . . 

3.01 

Dried 

brewers’ 

grains . 

. 26.57 

7.26 

Dried 

distillery 

grains  — 

. 19.45 

8.44 

We  notice  that  the  malt  sprouts 
varied  all  the  way  from  21  to  29  per 
cent  of  protein,  and  the  dried  grains 
from  20  to  31  per  cent.  This  great  varia¬ 
tion  is  one  objection  we  have  found  to 
the  dried  grains.  We  find  it  hard  to 
obtain  two  samples  alike. 

Is  wheat  bran  ever  adulterated?  Prof. 
Voorhees  found  three  adulterated  sam¬ 
ples  out  of  91  examined.  Weed  seeds, 
ground  cornstalks  and  coffee  hulls  were 
used  to  mix  with  the  bran.  The  adul¬ 
teration  was  not  serious,  reducing  the 
per  cent  of  protein  from  16  to  13  per 
cent. 

Weight  of  Feed. — The  mistake  of 
feeding  different  feeds  by  measure  is 
shown  by  weighing  them.  H.  G.  Man¬ 
chester,  of  Connecticut,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  average  weights  for  one  quart  of 
each  feed: 

Pound. 


Cotton-seed  meal  . 1.5 

Iiinseed  meal  . 1.1 

Gluten  meal  . 1.7 

Gluten  feed  . 1.2 

Wheat  bran  (coarse) . 0.5 

Wheat  middlings  (coarse) . 0.S 

Wheat  middlings  (fine) . 1.1 

Cornmeal  . 1.5 

Oats  . 1.2 

Rye  bran  . 0.6 


Thus  we  see  that  a  quart  of  cornmeal 
weighs  three  times  as  much  as  a  quart 
of  wheat  bran,  and  a  quart  of  oats  more 
than  twice  as  much.  Farmers  of  course 
know  that  the  grains  differ  in  weight, 
but  they  do  not  always  know  just  how 
much  they  differ,  and  guess  at  it  by 
using  the  same  measure  in  all  feeding. 
It  makes  considerable  difference,  since 
a  half  peck  measure  of  bran  weighs  two 
pounds  and  furnishes  4 1-3  ounces  of 
protein,  while  the  same  measure  of 
cornmeal  weighs  six  pounds  and  fur¬ 
nishes  nine  ounces  of  protein. 


HORSE  WITH  HEAVES. 

I  have  a  horse  that  had  the  distemper 
last  Winter,  and  was  seriously  affected. 
He  is  now  in  reasonably  good  condition, 
but  breathes  short  and  quickly,  like  a 
horse  suffering  from  what  we  here  in  the 
South  call  the  “thumps.”  Now  he  is  af¬ 
fected  as  above  described  when  in  stall 
without  being  exerted.  I  am  not  certain 
that  it  was  distemper  he  had,  but  was  so 
pronounced.  Some  say  he  is  affected  with 
••bellows”  and  some  say  heaves.  What  do 
you  think  is  the  matter,  and  what  treat¬ 
ment  is  needed?  The  horse  is  worth  sav¬ 
ing;  at  least,  he  has  been  a  No.  1  horse, 
seven  years  old.  He  runs  a  little  watery 
substance  at  the  nose.  g.  m.  c. 

Champ,  Tenn. 

From  the  description  that  you  give 
of  your  horse  I  am  not  positive  that  the 
animal  has  heaves;  still,  he  may  have. 
The  symptoms  of  heaves  any  experi¬ 
enced  horseman  is  able  to  detect.  The 
peculiar  movement  of  the  flank  and  ab¬ 


domen  point  out  the  ailment  at  once, 
but  the  affected  animal  does  not  always 
exhibit  the  characteristic  breathing  un¬ 
less  exerted  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
cough  which  accompanies  heaves  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it.  but  the  sound  is  short  and 
often  like  a  grunt.  It  is  when  the  act 
of  expiration  (expelling  the  air  from 
the  lungs)  is  performed  that  the  great 
change  in  the  breathing  is  perceptible. 
The  air  passes  into  them  freely,  but  the 
power  to  expel  it  is  lost  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  lungs,  therefore  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  muscles  are  brought  into  play.  These 
muscles,  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
flank,  are  seen  to  contract,  then  pause 
for  a  moment,  then  complete  act  of  con¬ 
tracting,  thus  making  a  double  bellows¬ 
like  movement  at  each  expiration,  a 
sort  of  jerky  motion  with  every  breath 
When  the  animal  is  exerted  a  wheez¬ 
ing  noise  accompanies  the  breathing. 
This  noise  may  be  heard  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tent  when  the  animal  is  at  rest  if  the 
ear  be  applied  to  the  chest.  When  the 
disease  is  established  there  is  no  cure 
for  it.  Proper  attention  paid  to  the  diet 
will  relieve  the  distressing  symptoms  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  they  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  reappear  in  their  intensity  the  first 
time  the  animal  overloads  the  stomach 
or  is  allowed  food  of  bad  quality.  Put¬ 
ting  aside  all  theories  in  regard  to  the 
primary  cause  of  the  affection  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  it  is  closely  allied  to 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
most  particularly  the  stomach.  This 
being  the  fact  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  if  the  animal  is  allowed  nothing 
but  food  of  the  best  quality  the  pre¬ 
disposition  to  heaves  is  lessened. 

C.  E.  H. 


ACTING  MYCOSIS  OK  LUMP-JAW. 


The  Early  Symptoms,  the  Progress  of  the 
Disease  and  Means  of  Cure. 

DISEASE  that  most 
commonly  affects  cat¬ 
tle,  and  is  shown  by 
hard,  fibrous  tumors 
appearing  on  the  low¬ 
er  jaw,  face,  throat, 
tongue,  or  other  parts 
of  the  body.  These 
tumors  develop  rather 
slowly,  and  first  ap¬ 
pear  as  round,  hard, 
fibrous  masses  be¬ 
neath  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  They 
are  frequently  firmly  attached  to  the  bone, 
which  they  also  involve.  They  often  break 
down  and  form  abscesses  or  running  sores. 

Causes.— This  disease  is  produced  by  a 
vegetable  parasite  which  gains  access  to 
the  tissues  through  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane.  It  can  be  communicated  from 
one  animal  to  another  by  inoculation  or  by 
contact,  under  favorable  conditions. 

It  is  attributed  to  fungus  or  spores  which 
are  found  on  vegetation,  especially  that 
grown  on  new  ground.  Until  recent  years 
this  disease  has  been  considered  quite  in¬ 
curable,  but  later  experience  shows  that 
many  cases  will  yield  to  continued  and  per¬ 
sistent  administration  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium.  The  dose  which  has  proven  most 
effective  consists  in  about  one  quarter  dram 
of  the  drug  for  every  one  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  the  animal.  It  should  be  given 
once  a  day  well  diluted  with  rain  water. 

The  effects  of  the  drug  arc  shown  by  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  eyes  and  nose  with  oc¬ 
casional  slavering.  The  hair  will  appear 
rough  and  the  skin  dry.  In  the  cow  there 
is  diminished  secretion  of  milk,  with  con¬ 
stipation  and  loss  of  appetite. 

Should  these  symptoms  supervene  during 
administration  of  the  drug  it  should  be 
discontinued  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and 
good  food  with  tonics  should  be  supplied. 
Supplement  this  treatment  with  doses  of 
the  most  powerful  tonic— Dr.  Hess’  Stock 
Food.  It  is  well  balanced  in  nutritive  and 
curative  properties,  the  first  assisting  all 
other  foods  to  do  their  best  and  the  latter 
establishing  a  high  standard  of  health. 

Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  the  scientific 
compound  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep.  100  lb.  sacks  for  $5.00,  smaller  quan¬ 
tities  slight  advance;  fed  in  small  dose;  sold 
on  a  written  guarantee.  In  every  package 
is  a  little  yellow  card  entitling  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  personal  advice  and  free  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  his  animals  from  the  eminent 
veterinarian  Dr.  Hess. 

Dr.  Hess  has  written  a  book  on  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  stock  and  poultry.  It  is  the  only 
complete  treatise  for  farmers  and  stock- 
men  published.  It  is  consulted  and  com¬ 
mended  by  many  leading  veterinarians. 

Write  and  state  what  stock  you  have, 
what  stock  food  you  have  used;  also  men¬ 
tion  this  paper.  Address  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark, 
Ashland,  Ohio,  and  for  this  information 
you  will  receive  one  of  these  valuable  books 
free,  postage  paid. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H,  ROBEliTSON,  Forest viile,  Conn. 


wiiders  stanchion 

— being  an  improvement  over 
Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safest  swing  atanchioK 
made.  Haasteellatch  and  automatic 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn  itin  back¬ 
ing  out.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
•wood.  Pina  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 


Breeders’  Directory 

500  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

for  gale  September  1.  Farm-ratsed,  unlimited  range. 
Money-makers;  bred  from  our  best  layers.  Also  a 
few  choice  cockerels  and  yearling  breeders.  Eggs, 
15  for  $1.  H.  A  HATHAWAY,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

K.  F.  8HANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


“QUALITY.” 

For  Sale.  A.  J.  C.  C.  Hull  Calves,  fit  to  head  any 
herd.  Their  dams  have  yearly  milk  records  of  from 
7,000  to  9.000  pounds  averaging  over  five  per  cent  fat . 
These  calves  will  be  sold  now  at  prices  any  one  can 
pay.  For  particulars  address 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
•ri  HOLSTEIN  COWS  Is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


—  PUREBRED  HOL8TEIN- 
FRIESIAN  HULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAXiS 

The  high-bred  herd  of  HoI«teIn-FrlesIans  at 
the  MAPLES  STOCK  FARM,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Address  WM.  ROOD,  Proprietor. 


DAIRY  SH0RT-H0RNStS,X« Z; 

winners.  FLORA  V.  SPENCER,  8pring  Creek,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SSfES; 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FA  KM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKshires  and  C.  Whites 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Kosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Dorset  Ram  Lambs 

ready  for  delivery  now,  at  $10  to  $15  each.  Regis 
tered  In  purchaser'sname. 

MAPLEMONT  SARGENT,  Albany,  VI. 


■  Mffcnni  rftlTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
AHUUltJt  UUK  I  O  profitable  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co..  Kenton.  O. 


No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  Farm  Tip. 

BUY  ANGORA  GOATS. 

For  Registered  Stock  address 
BOSWYCK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 
cently  bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


onnn  CCDDCTC  Some  trained  Book 
4UUU  I  tnnC  I  V  and  price-list  free. 

N  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


—  — —  Choice  stock  for  sale  at  all 

B  6ll  vlb  times.  Book  and  price-list  free. 

W.  J.  WOOD,  New  London,  Ohio. 


Collie  Pips 


—Spayed  Female*.  Circulars. 
DECKER,  Bouth  Montro»e  Pa. 


SILAS 


Jacks  for  Sale. 

150  Jacks.  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade  Some  bargains  Address 

BAKER  S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


|a  Am  I  on  HENS  and  CHICKS. 

(1631(1  10  Llwc  64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J  LAMBERT,  Box  507,  Apponaug,  11.  I. 


FISTULA  AND  P0LI 

L  EVIL 

Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure  is 
a  new,  scientific  and  certain  remedy* 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

Write  to-day  for  lmportaatelreularNo.441 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

Cured 
in  15  to 
30  Days 

lewtn’i  Hear*,  Cough,  Di*. 
temper  and  Indlgtatlo*  Car*. 

A  veterinary  specific  for  vlad, 
throat  and  stomach  trouble*. 
Strong  recommends.  P $1  P*» 
oan.  Dealers,  mall  or  Kx. paid- 
hen  to  a  Horse  Remedy  Co. 
(  y  )  Toledo.  Ohio. 


National  Cream  Separator  free  for 
ten  days,  to  try  in  your  own  dairy,  or 
on  your  own  farm.  If  it  does 
not  come  up  to  our  guar¬ 
antee,  ship  it  back  at  our 
expense.  The 

National 
Cream 


eparator 


is  the  closest  skimmer  and 
lightest  running  of  all  cream 
separators.  It  is  substan¬ 
tially  built,  readily  cleaned  and  easily  man¬ 
ned— very  practical ;  very  profitable.  Write 
for  illustrated  descriptive  book  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  free  trial  offer. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J.  | 
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A  LIVELY  CRITIC  OF  MAPES. 

One. word  about  Mapes,  the  hen.  man. 
He  seems  to  be  quite  well  feathered  out. 
but  now  that  the  moulting  season  is  at 
hand  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
cast  off  his  old  coat  and  try  to  get  on  a 
new  one  as  early  in  the  season  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Deacon  must  have  been 
reading  to  him  out  that  Book  where 
it  is  written:  “Let  thy  light  shine,”  but 
he  neglected  to  read  the  verse  where  it 
is  written:  “If  the  blind  lead  the  blind/' 
etc.  A  man  wlio  cannot  raise  any  more 
chickens  than  Mr.  Mapes  claims  to  raise 
has  no  business  to  keep  1,500  hens. 
When  it  comes  to  filling  up  your  coops 
with  pullets  from  New  York  or  any 
other  market,  excuse  me!  Mr.  Mapes’s 
brooder  house  is  no  good;  it  is  too  cold 
for  Winter  or  early  Spring  chicks. 
Brooding  with  lamps  on  so  large  a  scale 
is  a  back  number.  His  laying  houses 
have  not  room  enough  for  500  instead  of 
],500  hens.  Leghorns  are  good  enough 
■in  their  way,  but  they  don’t  weigh 
much. 

Mr.  Mapes’s  colony  plan  is  all  right; 
50  hens  or  even  60  in  each  flock  is  all 
right,  but  they  should  have  about  eight 
square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each  bird 
for  best  results.  A  floor  in  brooder 
house  is  not  right,  only  under  the 
brooder  pipes;  hot  water  pipes  are  the 
proper  caper.  Lots  of  glass  in  south 
side  of  henhouse  is  best  if  you  have 
tight  shutters  inside  for  cold  nights. 
The  best  plan  of  house  for  hens  in  Win¬ 
ter  is  one  of  my  own,  which  1  will  give 
for  the  benefit  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  It 
is  20  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide  running 
north  and  south;  514-foot  posts,  with 
gable  roof;  two  windows  on  south  end 
and  three  windows  and  door  on  west 
side  with  L  on  east  side  12x12  feet;  314- 
foot  posts,  gable  roof  just  high  enough 
to  clear  a  man’s  head  in  passing  through 
the  center  of  the  room.  This  should  be 
built  very  warm  with  one  small  window 
and  door  in  east  end;  this  is  the  roost¬ 
ing  room,  and  just  a  hole  with  slide  to 
let  the  hens  into  the  living  room.  No 
scratching  sheds  for  me.  m.  k.  g. 

Sterling  Junction,  Mass. 


NOTES  ON  SILO  FILLING. 

In  filling  a  silo  it  shoulci  be  tramped 
steadily  around  the  outside  while  being 
filled,  much  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  silo,  and  tramped  just  as  near  the 
outside  edge  as  possible.  I  would  keep 
the  outside  edge  of  the  silo  higher  than 
the  other,  but  not  so  much  higher  as  to 
interfere  with  distributing  the  silage  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pieces  of  the  ears 
of  corn  would  roll  back  into  the  center. 
In  filling  a  large  round  silo,  or  one  of 
any  size,  1  should  prefer  to  have  the 
silage  tramped  down  well,  and  believe 
if  it  is  not  tramped  there  would  be  too 
much  risk  of  its  not  keeping;  besides, 
the  leaves  and  stalks  might  accumulate 
in  one  section  while  the  pieces  of  ears 
would  be  in  another,  and  would  not  be 
so  nearly  uniform  as  is  desirable.  It  is 
a  good  idea  to  start  to  feed  immediately 
after  filling;  then  there  is  not  the  loss 
on  the  top  of  the  silo  that  occurs  if  it 
stands  some  days  before  any  is  taken 
from  it.  j.  h.  k. 

Portland,  Me. 

In  filling  my  own  silo  1  mean  to  keep 
two  men  in  it.  One  of  them  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  nothing  but  tread  all  the 
time  and  at  the  outer  edge;  in  fact,  as 
close  to  the  staves  as  possible.  The 
other  man  with  a  long-handled  manure 
fork  spreads  the  cut  corn  as  fast  as  it 
comes  into  the  silo.  I  find  that  is  the 
general  practice  here,  except  in  silos 
larger  than  12  or  15  feet  in  diameter, 
where  three  men  are  kept  busy.  Keep 
the  outside  higher;  using  the  place 
where  the  silage  strikes  the  bottom  of 
the  silo  as  a  center  spread  the  fodder 
evenly  over  the  entire  surface.  I  ad¬ 
vise  this  because  in  the  case  of  some 
silos  the  carrier  may  not  throw  the  fod¬ 
der  in  the  center,  and  where  the  fodder 
strikes  will  need  no  treading.  The  corn 


and  heavier  portions  roll  to  the  outside 
and  do  not  mix  as  they  should.  If  a  farm¬ 
er  has  plenty  of  silage  and  has  all  his 
corn  in  the  silo,  or  intends  to  husk  any 
he  may  have  outside,  it  is  all  right  to 
begin  feeding  at  once,  and  several  per¬ 
sons  for  whom  1  filled  began  to  feed  as 
quickly  as  there  was  any  silage  cut  and 
continued  to  do  so,  thus  preventing  any 
waste  on  top.  There  is  one  point  I  wish 
to  mention,  that  is  in  regard  to  allow¬ 
ing  the  silage  to  stand  and  settle,  then 
cutting  on  top  again.  One  man  did 
that  and  said  it  cost  too  much  for  the 
trouble;  there  was  a  loss  at  both  op¬ 
erations.  The  first  filling  was  cleaned 
off  and  the  second  put  on;  then  the  sec¬ 
ond  filling  was  cleared  at  the  time  of 
opening  silo,  so  that  a  double  quantity 
was  spoiled.  j.  n.  b. 

Easthampton,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  PIGS. 

I  have  practiced  keeping  my  sows  in 
one  building,  but  in  separate  pens,  so  1 
could  give  each  one  personal  attention 
as  to  feed  and  care,  as  there  are  always 
some  that  will  drive  others  away  from 
trough  more  or  less,  and  in  this  way 
some  get  more  than  their  share  of  the 
feed,  and  more  than  is  good  for  them, 
while  others  get  too  little.  One  Win¬ 
ter  I  fattened  about  a  dozen  pigs  in  this 
same  pen,  and  then  had  to  put  the  sows 
together,  and  all  seemed  to  do  fairly 
well,  but  I  kept  tnem  so  only  a  portion 
of  the  Winter  and  separated  them  as 
soon  as  possible  for  reasons  given 
above.  For  fattening  pigs  in  a  warm 
pen  I  think  it  would  make  little  dif¬ 
ference,  but  in  a  com  pen  I  would  want 
but  two  together,  as  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  they  would  pile  up  too  much  and 
some  be  overheated,  and  then  go  outside 
and  get  chilled,  thus  catching  cold,  or 
an  least  not  do  well  on  the  whole.  This 
is  only  an  opinion  with  me,  however, 
but  a  pretty  strong  one,  and  I  should 
perhaps  have  been  better  able  to  give 
a  decided  opinion  based  on  results  of 
experience  had  I  not  lost  my  hogs  last 
Winter,  as  I  intended  to  winter  28,  but 
I  bought  three  of  a  Jersey  breeder  and 
got  cholera  with  them,  and  never  hav¬ 
ing  had  any  before  I  got  the  whole 
herd  infected  before  I  knew  I  had  it, 
and  lost  all  but  two  of  them.  I  have 
not  dared  to  u«se  the  pens  since. 

1  shall  winter  seven  sows  next  Win- 
tei  if  I  get  no  more  cholera  among 
them,  and  will  put  them  all  at  the  barn 
with  a  warm  shed  and  plenty  of  bedding 
and  the  run  of  the  yard.  I  used  to  breed 
Cheshires,  and  still  think  them  about 
right,  but  too  large  for  young  orchards, 
and  have  now  a  fine  herd  of  Essex  and 
three  small  Yorkshires.  So  far  the 
Essex  please  me  much  the  better.  It  is 
my  present  intention  to  keep  all  the 
pigs  farrowed  next  Spring,  pasture 
them  and  feed  grain,  as  1  think  needed, 
letting  the  sows  live  on  pasture  when 
not  suckling  pigs,  which  they  do  nicely. 
Heretofore  it  has  always  been  more 
convenient  for  me  to  keep  them  in  dif¬ 
ferent  pastures,  but  in  future  I  shall 
put  25  to  100  in  one  large  pasture  and 
see  how  it  will  work.  As  it  gets  toward 
time  for  sows  to  farrofa  I  intend  to  put 
them  in  small  portable  pens,  and  keep 
them  more  or  less  separated,  because  I 
can  give  each  one  better  attention  in 
this  way,  although  it  is  much  more 
work  unless  they  are  all  in  one  build¬ 
ing,  which  I  think  as  well  if  it  can  be 
partitioned  off  as  one  would  do  with 
hens.  Another  thing  I  have  noticed  is 
that  where  a  number  of  sows  with  pigs 
are  together,  the  pigs  go  from  one  sow 
to  another,  and  the  older  and  stronger 
ones  drive  the  others  away  from  then- 
mother  and  get  more  than  belongs  to 
them.  s.  dean. 

Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


As  I  write  a  large  building  two  miles 
northwest  is  burning  from  lightning.  Two 
barns  burned  near  here  from  same  cause; 
both  had  rods.  Mural:  Let  rods  slide  and 
keep  up  your  insurance.  c.  d.  l. 

Higginsport,  O. 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


HIGHEST  AND  ONLY  REGULAR  AWARD 

Chicago  Exposition,  1893. 


HICHEST  AWARD  AND  ONLY  CRAND  PRIZE 


HIGHEST  AWARD  AND  ONLY  COLD  MEDAL 

Buffalo  Exposition,  1901. 


2000  PRIZES,  MEDALS  AND  AWARDS. 

Every  Important  World’s  Highest  Award 
From  1880  to  1902. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 

I  102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

217-221  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St. 

MONTREAL. 


76  &  77  York  Street, 

TORONTO. 

248  McDermott  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG. 


CALF  FEEDER 

{“combines  scientific  ard 
practical  ideas.  Over  50,000 
in  use.  No  valves  to  get 
clogged  and  foul.  Easily 
cleaned.  Nipples  are  re¬ 
enforced.  I*  re  vents  scours. 
Increases  digestive  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  dairy  calf.  Makes 
Veal  worth  2c  per  lb.  more.  The  only  feeder  adopted 
by  Exp.  Sta.  Extra  gain  on  one  cult'  pays  for  two 
feeders.  Prevents  a  “set  back”  from  the  “starving 
process.”  Satisfaction  Gnaruntecd  or  money  re- 
funded.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Pan-Am.  Exp.  Sold  everywhere  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Price  $1.50.  Sent  postpaid  for  $2.00,  and  a 50c  box 
of  Cows  Belief  free,  that  will  cure  Caked  Ban  in  12  to  24  hours.  Heals 
sore  teats.  Send  for  descriptive  matter  and  22  reasons  for  using  feeder. 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


EMPIRE 


which  tells  all  about  the 

Ea.sy 
Running 
CREAM  SEPARATOR., 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 

U.  8.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

“It  gets  the  Cream.”  Twenty  per  cent 
more  than  by  setting  in  pans. 

WATER  IS  NOT  MIXED  WITH  MILK, 
therefore,  impure  water  does  not  taint 
the  cream,  and  the  skimmed  milk  is  left 
pure  and  sweet.  We  pay  the  Freight. 

Descriptive  circulars,  reliable  testi¬ 
monials  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 
Write  to-day.  Can't  get  la  touch  with 
suck  a  money-maker  too  quick. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co., 

188  Grand  Kiver  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mioh. 


Swing  Cattle  Stanchions. 

Safe,  Serviceable  and  Surprisingly  cheap.  Free 
and  full  information  by  addressing  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


VICTOR 

V  INCUBA1 


*«*««* 


» 
► 

INCUBATORS  j 

The  elmpleat,  moat  durable,  .hemp-  | 
eat  flrat-clesa  hatcher.  Money  book  , 
If  not  aa  repreaouted.  Circular  » 
free;  catalogue  6c.  We  pay  the  , 
freight.  (IKO.EKTRLCO.Oulner.III.  t 
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HUMOROUS 

Though  rainy  weather  may  be  dismal. 
And  clouds  may  hide  the  sun, 

And  drabbled  things  depress  our  spirits 
Until  they  weigh  a  ton, 

It’s  just  the  weather  for  the  farmer; 

Though  he  may  look  forlorn. 

He’ll  slosh  around  in  mud  and  mutter, 
“This  rain  is  makin’  corn.” 

—Indianapolis  News. 

Harry:  “Don’t  you  remember  that 
when  we  were  engaged  last  Summer  we 
cut  our  initials  on  tnat  tree?”  Marjorie: 
“Oh,  that’s  a  chestnut.” — New  York 
Sun. 

Mistress:  “Bridget,  I  told  you  five 
times  to  have  muffins  for  breakfast. 
Haven’t  you  any  intellect?”  Bridget: 
"No,  mum;  there’s  none  in  the  house.” 
— New  England  Grocer. 

“Of  all  bodily  ailments,”  said  the 
suburbanite,  “I  tuink  ague  is  the  most 
paradoxical.”  “How  paradoxical?”  in¬ 
quired  Citiman.  “It  gives  you  the 
shake,  and  sticks  right  to  you.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Press. 

Old  Lady  (to  boy  who  has  fetched 
her  a  glass  of  water):  “Thank  you,  my 
boy.  You  were  very  quick  about  it.” 
Boy:  “That’s  nothin’,  ma’am.  I’m  used 
to  it.  I  had  a  job  carrying  water  to  the 
elephants  in  a  circus.” — Pick-Me-Up. 

“So  you  have  at  last  settled  on  a  name 
for  the  baby?”  “Yes’m.  First  we  named 
him  Hobson,  then  changed  it  to  Dewey, 
an’  afterward  to  Funston  Schley  John¬ 
son.  But  now  we’ve  named  him  jes’ 
plain  Jim.  Yo’  nevah  finds  you’ve  made 
a  mistake  when  you  calls  ’em  jes’  noth¬ 
in’  but  Jim.” — Life. 

“Wiiat  is  this  leathery  stuff?”  the 
diner  asked,  when  the  second  course  of 
the  dinner  was  served.  “That  is  a  fillet 
of  sole,  sir,”  replied  the  waiter.  “Take 
it  away,”  said  the  diner,  after  attack¬ 
ing  it  with  his  fork,  “and  see  if  you 
can’t  get  me  a  nice,  tender  piece  of  the 
upper,  with  the  buttons  removed.” — 
What  to  Eat. 

The  small  boy  with  red  bumps  dec¬ 
orating  his  arms  and  face  came  howling 
down  the  road.  Inquisitive  Johnny 
stopped  him.  “Gee!”  he  remarked,  as 
he  observed  the  lumps.  “What  you’ve 
got  is  hives.  They  come  out” — 
“Hives!”  howled  the  afflicted  one. 
“Hives  come  out,  nothin’!  It  was  th’ 
bees  themselves!” — Cincinnati  Commer¬ 
cial  Tribune. 

“Your  husband  is  a  floorwalker  in  a 
department  store,  isn’t  he?”  “Yes.” 
“Then,  why  don’t  you  have  him  get  up 
and  walk  the  floor  with  the  baby  when 
she  cries?”  “I  can’t  wake  him  up. 
When  I  shake  him  and  tell  him  what’s 
the  matter  he  mumbles  something  about 
soothing  syrup  in  the  drug  department 
three  aisles  down,  and  then  goes  to 
snoring  again.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Modem 
Agriculture. 

Under  Prof.  Wm.  P. 
„  .  .  _  .  it  rooks,  Ph.  1>.,  of 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  Treats  of  soils,  tillage, 
drainage, fertilizers, crop  rotation,  stock-feeding.poultry- 
raising, dairying, etc.  Also  Horticulture  under  Prol. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Agricultural 
Bacteriology  under  Prof.  Conn,  of  Wesleyan.  I 
Full  Commercial,  Normal  and  Academic  de-l 
partments.  Tuition  nominal.  Text  books  free  to our  f' 
students.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  Write  to-day.l 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  v 
—  Dept.  18,  Springfield,  Mass, _ 


_  Iiabui  - _ 

i  Dana's  White  Metallic  Ear  Label 

with  your  name  and  consecutive  numbers.  Always  stayo«{ 
easy  to  read.  Best  for  sucking"  calves,  cattle,  sheep**M 
hogs.  Used  as  official  mark  by  40  recording  association*, 

1  also  by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  and  breeders.  -  I 
Sabi  pie  Free.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms.  V 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St„  W.  Lebanon,  N.  B. 


The  Universal  Bean  Harvester. 


The  profit  derived  from  the  growing 
of  beans  depends  largely  upon  quick 
and  efficient  methods  of  harvesting 
them.  When  beans  a  re  ri pe,  j ust  right, 
and  the  weather  favorable,  harvesting 
should  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  quality— 
the  bright  and  salable  condition  of  the 
beans,  depends  upon  that.  All  hand 
labor  should  be  displaced  with  im¬ 
proved  machinery. 

This  Machine 
Harvests  Beans 

in  the  most  rapid  and  approved 
manner.  The  tempered  steel 
blades  cut  off  the  stems  of  two 
rows  of  beans  at  one  passage 
and  the  steel  rod  cleaners  sepa¬ 
rate  all  dirt,  etc.,  and  deliver 
the  two  rows  of  beans  into  one 
long  continuous  windrow. 

The  Unrvexter  is  made  of  best 
material  throughout,  well  painted  and  varnished  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Pole  has  a  speclnl  shining 
lever  which  enables  the  machine  to  work  on  hillsides  ns  well  as  on  the  level.  A  long  evener  and  neck- 
voke  are  furnished  with  each  machine.  We  Guarantee  the  Harvester  In  every  respect.  Ask  your  local 
dealer  for  the  Universal  Bean  Harvester.  If  not  found  there,  w  rite  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  be  informed  on  the  subject. 


WIARD  PLOW  COMPANY,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


DOLLARS 

BUYS 

AN  800  LB.  SCALE. 

ON  WHEELS. 

HARDENED  PIVOTS. 

PLATFORM  18  X  25  IN 

Delivered  to  your  Railroad  Station.  Accurate, 
durable  and  well  finished.  No  agents  needed. 

BUY  OF  THE  MAKER. 

Other  sizes  and  styles  made.  Circulars  free 
|if  you  address  Box  5 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 


VIEDERICK’S  FULL  CIRCLE  PRESSES 

fLM  lalf  ■  ■■  are  the  beet  and  most  economic.  They  make  the  moet 

]  compact  and  even  site  balei.  Load  oars  to  maximum.  Patent  automatic 
feeding  and  condensing  hopper  devioe  saves  half  labor.  Dederick  Presses  in- 
I  elude  over  160  different  atj/let.  In  Horse,  Steam  and  Hand  Power.  Every¬ 
thin*  fully  described  In  our  catalogue.  Send  for  It. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  45  TIVOLI  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  T. 


Save  Time,  Labor  and 

This  No.  8  Pennsylvania  Thresher  and  Cleaner 
Level  Tread  Power  is  the  best  individual  outfit  for  threshing  rye,  barley, 
cats, flax, rice, alfalfa, millet, sorghum,  timothy, etc.  Wlllthreshand  eleaa  100  to  160 
bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  Also  made  In  two  and  three  horse  sixes.  Power  can  be  used 
for  cutting  ensilage  and  dry  feed,  shelling  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  run  the  saw,  green  bone 
cutter,  pump  water,  separate  cream,  churn,  etc.  Also  make  lever  powers,  Feed  and  Xn- 
silage  Cutters, Grlnders.8aws.etc.,  Hcebacr  M  Sena.  22  Broad  8t.«  Lanedale,  Pa. 


Money  havin0  .a  threshing 


and  Roll.r  Bearing 


3  p  ower  outfit  of  your  own. 

enrinir 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  Us  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — l  el  ng  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

f  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-tCMlate,  neat- 
/  bound  Into  a  volume  o'f  S.'U  pages.  Uembracesfullinforin- 
tion  from  planting  to  feeding  the  cron,  and  includes  working 
Ians  and  specifications  for  building  allailos.  Also  embrace*: 

I—  Silage  Crops.  If — Silos.  j 

III— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage-  1 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  fn  Modern  Agriculture, 

nd  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
•ct3ngu>ar  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com-  — 
ounded  rations,  etc.  M  ailed  l'or  10c. 
coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY® 

IS  THE  STAND AR  D l 

STFAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS.  *.  1  / 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOB  CIRCULAR  GO 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL -  CHICAGO-  DALLAS.TEX 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sires  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horsepowers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light* 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream ,  rawing  wood  and  all  power 
pnrpo»u*A  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  PArls  Kxp.,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Mednl  Pan-Am.  Exp.,  Buffalo, 
1901 ;  Gobi  Medal,  Charleston,  8.C., 
Kxn. ,  1902.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ,  128  Mott  St.,  New  York 


The  Business  Farmers’  Way 

Thrashes  his  own  Grain.  Has  Grain  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  highest  price.  Thrashes  for  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Uses  power  to  saw  wood,  grind  feed,  cut  fodder. 

SAVES  MONEY  IN  EVERY  DIRECTION. 
Let  us  talk  the  matter  over;  will  do  you  no  harm; 
will  please  us.  Send  for  our  catalogue,  that  will  be 
an  introduction. 


White  20th  Century  Thrasher,  six  sizes,  1  to  10 
horse  power.  Overshot  and  Undershot. 
Tread  Powers,  Lever  Powers,  Engines, 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters  and  Crushers. 
ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  W’ks ,  0ra*igev///e,  Pa 


IlflDCC  DnUfCDC  thrashers 
nunoc  rUVVCndj  and  cleaners. 

WOOD  SAWS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  piiTTCno 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  III)  I  I  LflO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS,  Pottstown, Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 


Dutton's 
Improved 
Knife 
Tool 
Grinder 
eaoK 


SAMPSON 
TOBACCO  PRESS. 


CLARK’S 


ACTION 

Cutaway  Harrow  will  easily 
,16,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot 
«  day. 


CLARK'S  SULKY 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

llf*m  Any  Place 
SM)  By  Anyone 

GwLI/  For  Any  Pnrpose 

Stationaries.  Portables.  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Gang  Disk 
Plow, 

From  2  to  8  feet 
For  horse  or 
Steam  Power. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HI66ANUH.  CONN. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Faf 

Beef,  / 
Hijh  ( 
Prices.* 


It  is  the 
feeding  that 
makes  the 


NICE  JUICY  ROAST 


Ground  feed  is  the  best.  It  makes 
good  cattle  better  and  poor  ones  good, 

-^Scientific 

Grinding  Mills 

make  best  feed  from  ear  corn 
L\^and  all  other  grains.  Many 
si zes  for  horse  or  other  power, 
k  Don’t  buy  a  grinder  until  you  get 
sj  a  free  copy  of  our  New  Catalog  R 

*ihe  Foo*  Mfg.  Co.  Springfield,  0. 


THE 

|  Combined  Feed  Cutter  & 

handles  all  fodder  crops  and  ensilage.  Stationary 
table.  Four  sizes — 13,  16.  18  and  20  inches.  Right,  left  or 
away  Swivel  and  Giant  Elevators  or 
Outfit.  They  are  doubly 
durable,  fast  and  efficient, 
be  used  mounted  or  unmounted. 

Send  for  special  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  Machinery. 

J.  K.  WILDER  A  SONS, 

Bax  20  “ 


When  You  Buy  r  XI  C  I  I  A  (1  f 
buy  the  best  and  L  l»  O  I  L  r\  L 

THE  ROSS  machinery 

is  the  best ,  and  if  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof.  Woll’s 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


EPARATORS  AND  POWERS. 

For  1 , 9  and  8  horses,  with  governor;  level  or 
•van  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


Sweep  powers, 

Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines— 3  to  2o  11. P.,  mounted  or 

stationary.  The  Measlnger  Mlg.  Co.,  Tatainy,  Pa. 


Small  Apples  Pay 

as  well  as  large 
ones  when  made 
into  cider.  With 
our  CIDER 
MILLS,  POWER 
GRINDERS  and 
P  R  E  S  S  E  S ,  the 
greatest  quantity 
of  the  finest  cider 
can  be  produced 
with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  work  A 
smal  1  mill  will 
pay  for  itsolf  in 
one  season  by 
using  the  early 
apples,  which 
would  otherwise 
be  wasted.  Send 
for  our  free  cir¬ 
cular  describing 
all  sizes  before 
buying. 

ROSS  BROS., 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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THE  HITCHINGS  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  MULCHING  ACCOMPLISH  ? 

Bacterial  Hired  Men  Under  Ground. 

A  FAIR  DISCUSSION  OF  ALL  SIDES. 

Part  I. 

While  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  I  went  to  South 
Onondaga  to  see  the  orchard  which  Grant  G.  Hitch- 
ings  has  frequently  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  J.  H 
Hale  and  other  advocates  of  constant  and  thorough 
cultivation  say  that  Mr.  Hitchings  makes  the  best 
argument  that  has  yet  been  made  for  the  plan  of 
keeping  orchards  in  sod.  While 
they  do  not  agree  that  his 
method  is  best  for  general  prac¬ 
tice  they  respect  his  views,  be¬ 
cause  they  know  that  he  has  the 
orchard  and  the  fruit,  and  that 
his  theory  has  been  well  tested 
and  analyzed.  When  a  man  con¬ 
tinues  to  win  prizes  at  fruit  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  can  show  a  big 
Pan-American  gold  medal,  we 
are  all  forced  to  admit  that  he 
knows  how  to  raise  fruit.  When, 
in  explaining  his  success,  he 
stoutly  advocates  a  system  that 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  most  horticultural  au¬ 
thorities — what  is  the  common 
man  to  do?  Should  one  follow 
his  advice  blindly  or  reject  it  ut¬ 
terly  because  it  is  laughed  at  by 
scientific  and  successful  men?  I 
think  there  is  danger  in  either 
course.  No  human  can  be  said 
to  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  the  life  and  habits  of  a 
tree.  The  tendency  is  to  follow 
success  recklessly.  Already  I 
hear  of  people  who  think  ot 
rushing  into  the  Hitchings 
method  of  orcharding  without 
really  understanding  its  prin¬ 
ciples  or  limitations.  We  regard 
it  as  about  the  worst  crime  in 
agricultural  journalism  for  a 
paper  to  start  readers  on  a  new 
trail  without  posting  the  clearest 
directions  on  the  finger  post. 

Dozens  of  people  are  beginning 
to  talk  “sod  culture”  and 
“Stringfellow  method,”  and  I 
went  to  see  the  Hitchings  or¬ 
chard  so  that  I  could  have  the 
exact  conditions  clearly  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hitchings  has  no  desire  to 
set  people  wrong.  I  find  that  he 
has  been  very  conservative  in 
stating  his  results.  Without  the 
advantages  of  a  scientific  educa¬ 
tion  he  has  thought  and  studied 
out  his  system  with  great  care. 

It  is  no  accident,  but  the  result 
of  years  of  observation  and 

sound  reasoning.  We  can  all  understand  how  a  man 
who  has  gone  through  the  fire  of  horticultural  criti¬ 
cism  becomes  emphatic  in  his  statements.  He  is 
really  a  heretic,  and  speaks  about  his  personal  suc¬ 
cess  with  a  force  which  might  be  taken  by  the  care¬ 
less  for  general  advice.  Let  us  see  whether  an  out¬ 
sider  can  make  the  reasons  given  for  this  “mulch 
method”  any  clearer. 

The  orchard  stands  at  the  base  of  a  rather  steep 
hill  with  a  northern  exposure.  As  you  approach  it 
from  the  north  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  trees  are  not 
set  at  exact  distances  apart.  The  regular  rows  run 


east  and  west — along  the  hillside — but  the  trees  are 
set  at  varying  distances  in  the  row.  This  breaks  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  also  gives  the  planter  a  chance 
to  select  the  best  places  for  tree  planting.  Of  course 
this  would  not  answer  in  a  cultivated  orchard,  for 
there  the  rows  must  be  straight  and  true,  but  here, 
where  nothing  but  a  mowing  machine  is  used,  exact 
distances  in  the  row  are  not  necessary.  I  have  found 
in  my  own  practice  that  a  few  feet  may  make  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  the  location  for  a  tree. 

The  trees  are  headed  low — some  of  them  barely 
two  feet  from  the  ground.  In  striking  contrast  are 


THE  “GOOSEBERRY  CURRANT.”  Fig.  264.  See  Rubai.isms.  Page  658 


the  few  remaining  trees  of  the  old  orchard — some  of 
them  nearly  100  years  old.  They  are  headed  high  in 
the  air,  as  was  the  old-fashioned  way.  When  apples 
fall  from  these  high  limbs  they  are  badly  bruised — 
even  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  such  a  thick 
mulch  as  Mr.  Hitchings  keeps  up.  On  the  iow-headed 
trees  the  apples  have  only  a  few  feet  to  fall,  and  are 
not  bruised  when  they  strike  the  ground.  A  large 
share  of  the  crop  could  be  picked  up  as  windfalls  and 
sold  as  first-class  fruit.  The  low  trees  make  picking 
and  spraying  easier,  and  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
shaken  and  swayed  by  winds  as  the  high-headed  trees. 


Another  thing  that  the  visitor  will  be  sure  to  notice 
is  the  natural  shape  of  the  trees.  They  have  more 
of  the  shape  of  seedlings  than  of  trees  that  have  been 
steadily  pruned.  Mr.  Hitchings  does  as  little  pruning 
as  possible,  leaving  the  tree  to  grow  in  a  natural  way. 
He  says  that  the  cultivators  stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  tree  by  cultivation  and  heavy  fertilizing,  and  then 
find  it  necessary  to  cut  off  a  good  share  of  the  wood 
growth  thus  produced.  Under  his  system  the  tree  is 
not  stimulated,  but  receives  a  constant  supply  of 
plant  food — just  enough  to  keep  it  thrifty.  There  is 
not  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  and  the  tendency  of  the 

tree  is  to  make  a  slow  and  solid 
growth,  and  devote  its  energies 
to  the  production  of  fruit. 

The  most  surprising  thing 
about  the  orchard  is  the  mulcn. 

I  understood  the  rest  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  from  what  Mr.  Hitchings 
has  written,  but  one  must  see 
that  thick  growth  of  grass  in  or¬ 
der  to  realize  what  it  does.  I 
undertook  to  mulch  my  own 
young  trees  this  year,  but  was 
not  prepared  for  the  great  piles 
of  hay  which  had  been  heaped 
around  these  trees!  Those  who 
have  seen  a  thick  Blue-grass 
pasture  in  the  Ohio  Valley  at  its 
best  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
way  the  grass  grew  in  the  or¬ 
chards.  The  feet  sank  deep  into 
the  soft  mass — it  was  like  walk¬ 
ing  through  snow  18  inches 
deep.  This  heavy  grass  was  cut 
in  July,  and  this  cutting  had 
rotted  on  the  ground  where  it 
lay — a  black  and  pasty  mass 
Through  it  another  heavy 
growth  had  started,  and  had 
grown  so  vigorously  that  it  was 
matting  down  in  spots.  Take 
your  best  meadow  and  cut  the 
grass  at  its  best,  and  let  the  en¬ 
tire  crop  rot  on  the  ground,  and 
let  the  second  crop  mat  down  on 
top  of  it.  In  September  dig  down 
into  the  soil  beneath  this 
“mulch”  and  you  will  get  a  good 
idea  of  the  “root  pasture”  in 
which  these  trees  feed.  Mr. 
Hitchings  dug,  with  his  fingers, 
the  soil  beneath  several  trees, 
and  showed  how  close  the 
feeding  roots  are  to  the  surface. 
They  were  spread  out  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  top  in  some 
cases,  actually  running  up  into 
the  damp  mulch.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  man  who  has  only  a 
growth  of  weeds  or  scattered 
grasses  in  his  orchard  cannot 
hope  to  obtain  the  results  which 
Mr.  Hitchings  reports  unless  he 
adds  manure,  straw  or  some 
other  vegetable  matter.  Neither  can  a  man  touch 
these  results  when  he  cuts  the  grass  and  hauls  it 
away  as  hay.  He  must  bring  both  vegetable  matter 
and  plant  food  back  to  take  the  place  of  what  he  car¬ 
ried  away.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one 
farmer  in  50  strong-willed  enough  to  let  that  beau¬ 
tiful  growth  of  grass  rot  on  the  ground.  We  have 
been  taught  that  it  is  poor  economy  to  lose  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  any  plant,  yet  here  is  a  man — formerly  a 
successful  dairyman — who  rejoices  to  see  tons  of  the 
finest  hay  rot  beneath  the  trees!  One  man  might 
prove  to  his  complete  satisfaction  that  it  would  pay 
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to  cut  that  grass,  haul  and  feed  it  to  stock  and  then 
haul  back  the  manure!  Another  would  be  equally 
sure  that  it  would  pay  to  turn  in  sheep  or  hogs  to  eat 
the  grass  and  fallen  fruit.  This  last  plan  seemed  rea¬ 
sonable  to  me  until  I  saw  the  orchard.  These  trees 
are  purposely  low.  The  fruit  is  so  near  the  ground 
that  a  hog  or  sheep  of  average  size  would  destroy  a 
third  of  it  and  ruin  the  lower  part  of  tree  besides. 
The  removal  of  the  grass  would  also  destroy  the 
mulch,  which  is  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Hitchings’s  prac¬ 
tice.  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  is  the  great  advocate  ot 
pasturing  orchards,  but  I  think  even  he  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  it  under  these  conditions. 

But  what  does  this  mulch  do?  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
make  the  theory  clear!  We  hear  of  people  who  are 
said  to  feed  ilw  land.  Other’s  feed  the  crop  through 
the  land.  Mr.  Hitchings  proposes  to  feed  the  land  it¬ 
self  to  the  trees,  without  adding  plant  food  from  out¬ 
side  sources.  The  chemists  tell  us  that  in  an  acre  of 
ordinary  soil,  four  feet  deep,  there  is  more  than 
enough  potash  to  give  1,500  ordinary  crops,  with 
phosphoric  acid  enough  to  last  nearly  600  years,  and 
nitrogen  for  nearly  200.  This  plant  food  is  in  the 
soil,  but  mostly  in  such  form  that  it  is  not  available 
to  ordinary  plants.  As  I  understand  them,  those  who 
cultivate  so  thoroughly  intend  to  put  large  quantities 
of  plant  food  into  the  soil  and  then  stimulate  the  tree 
to  take  it  out  again.  They  also  claim  that  by  keeping 
the  upper  surface  well  stirred  into  a  “dust  mulch” 
they  hold  large  amounts  of  water  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  evaporated. 

Mr.  Hitchings  observed  that  the  old  orchard  on  the 
farm  continued  to  give  good  crops  of  fine  apples 
though  it  was  never  plowed  and  cultivated.  Was 
there  any  “luck”  about  it,  or  was  this  the  result  of 
some  fixed  principle  of  natural  law?  Of  course,  like 
every  farm  boy,  he  observed  that  whenever  an  old 
fence  row  or  a  stone  wall  was  pulled  up  the  strip  of 
land  where  it  stood  painted  the  crops  for  years.  Let 
a  pile  of  hay  or  weeds  rot  on  the  ground,  or  lay 
boards  flat  on  the  soil  during  August  and  September, 
and  the  crops  which  followed  always  brightened  up 
on  these  spots,  though  no  extra  manure  or  fertilizer 
was  used.  Why  was  this?  The  scientific  men  were 
by  no  means  sure  of  their  ground  when  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
ings  began  to  ask  his  questions.  Slowly,  by  general 
consent,  there  came  to  be  one  answer  to  the  question 
— bacteria!  Mr.  Hitchings  decided  to  try  to  make 
these  tiny  organisms  which  the  scientific  men  call 
bacteria  do  for  his  orchards  what  the  army  of  horses 
and  men  do  for  the  fruit  growers  who  cultivate  and 
use  manure.  To  be  exact,  this  is  just  what  Mr. 
Hitchings  has  undertaken  to  uo.  At  one  time  he 
visited  the  farm  of  a  strong  advocate  of  constant  cul¬ 
tivation.  There  were  nearly  20  horses  standing  idle 
through  six  months  of  the  year.  They  ran  the  culti¬ 
vators  half  the  year  and  stood  still  the  other  half. 
The  fertilizer  bill  on  this  farm  ran  up  into  the  thou¬ 
sands.  Mr.  Hitchings  grows  just  as  good  fruit,  buys 
no  fertilizer  and  keeps  only  horses  enough  to  haul 
his  crops  to  market.  Down  under  that  thick  mulch, 
however,  are  millions  of  uny  bacteria  working  for 
him  just  as  surely  as  the  horses  work  on  the  other 
farm.  He  has  them  harnessed  just  as  the  horses  are, 
because  he  has,  with  his  mulch,  supplied  the  condi¬ 
tions  best  liked  by  the  bacteria.  Now  when  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  undertakes  to  utilize  bacteria  he  is  giving 
an  example  of  strong  faith.  He  can  hardly  hope  to  see 
one  of  them,  for  they  are  visible  only  through  a  pow¬ 
erful  microscope,  yet  Mr.  Hitchings  has  gone  ahead, 
firm  in  his  belief  that  these  unseen  agents  will  work 
for  him  just  as  surely  as  the  larger  farm  stock  will, 
if  directed,  do  his  service.  He  cared  little  about  what 
they  look  like  but  very  much  about  what  they  uid. 
The  brewer  and  the  hutter-maker  both  make  use  of 
bacteria  to  improve  their  products  and  increase  the 
amount  of  it  In  order  to  obtain  these  results  they 
must  heat  and  handle  the  malt  or  the  cream  so  as  to 
give  just  the  right  conditions  for  bacterial  growth. 
This  is  just  what  Mr.  Hitchings  tries  to  do  with  his 
thick  mulch,  for  this  supplies  shade  and  moisture, 
both  of  which  turn  the  bacteria  into  happy  and  ambi¬ 
tious  hired  men.  These  little  servants  down  in  the 
ground  break  up  and  set  free  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  far  more  effectively  than  the  big  hired  man 
who  works  over  the  compost  heap  with  his  manure 
fork.  I  refer  to  this  at  some  length  because  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  Mr.  Hitchings  has  tried  to  start 
a  thoroughly  scientific  method,  based  on  a  study  of 
bacterial  action  in  the  soil.  This  will  be  referred  to 
more  fully  next  week.  h.  w.  c. 


WINDMILL  FACTS  WANTED.— I  intend  to  purchase 
a  power  of  some  kind  for  running  my  feed  cutter,  pump¬ 
ing  water  and  doing  other  similar  work  in  my  stock 
barn.  I  have  been  giving  careful  attention  to  the  articles 
on  windmills  as  powers,  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time,  and  would  like  to  get  a  little  more  information 
regarding  them.  I  should  be  pleased  if  I  could  hear 
more  from  farmers  through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  who  are  using 
windmill  powers;  what  kind  of  mill  to  get,  how  to  con¬ 
struct  frame  work,  and  what  they  can  be  depended  upon 
to  do,  size  of  mill,  cost,  etc.  Our  locality  is  first  class 
for  wind.  a.  p. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

HEN  SHRINKAGE. — Suppose  we  uncover  the 
“skeleton  in  the  closet”  of  the  hen  dairy,  and  take  a 
peep  this  week.  Away  over  in  the  back  field,  a  short 
walk  beyond  the  farthest  colony  of  hens,  will  be  found 
an  innocent  looking  platform,  with  a  small  trap  door 
in  the  center.  Beneath  this  trap  door  there  is  a  deep 
excavation,  like  a  well,  except  that  there  is  no  water 
in  it.  Through  this  trap  door  many  a  dead  hen  or 
chicken  has  found  its  way.  It  is  also  a  convenient 
receptacle  for  an  occasional  dead  pig,  dog,  cat,  skunk, 
etc.  In  hot  weather  it  is  sometimes  found  necessary 
to  cover  the  contents  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  A 
recent  census  shows  that  there  are  only  1,350  hens  on 
hand,  a  shrinkage  of  about  125  since  last  Spring.  A 
few  have  been  sold,  and  a  few  killed  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  but  most  of  them  have  gone  through  that 
trap  door. 

“What!”  said  a  neighbor,  “a  hundred  dead  hens  in 
one  Summer?  That  is  awful.” 

“Have  you  lost  any?”  said  I. 

“Not  over  three  or  four,”  was  the  reply. 

“How  large  a  flock  do  you  keep?”  was  my  next 
question. 

“About  30,”  he  answered.  Further  comment  is 
unnecessary,  for  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
reckon  the  percentage.  In  some  past  seasons  we  have 
been  less  fortunate.  We  have  frequently  had  a  run 
of  what  seemed  to  be  cholera  in  some  form.  The 
Summer  of  1901  was  particularly  troublesome  in  this 
respect.  The  disease  was  evidently  communicated 
through  the  digestive  tract,  since  its  progress  from 
one  colony  to  another  could  be  distinctly  traced.  As 
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soon  as  it  appeared  in  a  colony  we  would  keep  those 
hens  closely  confined  to  the  house,  to  avoid  their 
mingling  with  other  flocks.  We  seldom  lost  over  20 
per  cent  of  a  flock  in  this  way,  and  never  had  it  run 
through  very  many  colonies  at  once.  It  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  at  all  this  season,  for  some  reason.  The  hens 
have  been  more  vigorous  and  have  laid  better  than 
common,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  skim-milk  all  the  time  with  which 
to  wet  the  balanced  ration. 

HEN-KILLING  DOGS. — We  lost  a  good  many  hens 
a  few  Summers  ago  from  dogs.  Occasionally  a  young 
dog  will  develop  a  mania  for  killing  hens,  as  they  do 
for  killing  sheep.  Such  dogs  are  apt  to  train  in  pairs. 
They  will  catch  a  hen,  bite  it  through  the  back, 
crushing  the  ribs,  and  then  chase  down  another.  We 
found  two  strange  dogs  at  work  one  day  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  but  not  until  they  had  killed  over  20.  After  a 
few  days  they  reappeared,  and  killed  about  the  same 
number  before  the  hired  man  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  a  gun.  One  of  the  dogs  fell  a  victim  to  his  sure 
aim,  but  the  other  made  his  escape.  With  the  dead 
dog  in  the  wagon  we  scoured  the  country  for  miles 
around  and  finally  located  his  mate.  A  suit  at  law 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  established 
the  fact  that  the  owner  of  a  dog  is  liable  for  damages 
in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

THE  RECORD  HEN  IS  MOULTING.— White  Betty 
has  concluded  to  take  a  vacation.  She  quit  laying 
September  2,  and  at  this  writing  (September  11)  her 
coop  is  thickly  strewn  with  loose  feathers.  She  is 
already  in  full  moult.  The  first  lesson  she  teaches 
me  at  this  time  is,  that  a  moulting  hen  needs  less 
food  than  a  laying  hen.  No  change  has  been  made  in 
her  food  (Balanced  Ration  made  partly  from  skim- 
milk  solids  in  dry  form),  except  to  reduce  the  daily 
allowance.  I  shall  await  further  developments.  How 
long  before  she  will  be  through  with  her  moult  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  begin  laying  again?  I  shall  be  disappointed 
if  she  asks  for  much  more  than  a  month’s  vacation. 


OLD  LAYING  STOCK— We  have  between  200  and 
300  hens  that  are  five  years  old  and  over,  which  we 
expected  to  sell  last  Winter.  They  began  to  lay,  how¬ 
ever,  before  satisfactory  market  was  found,  so  we  de¬ 
cided  to  -wait  until  after  their  “Spring  wrork”  was 
done.  I  have  watched  them  carefully  all  the  sea¬ 
son  and  have  failed  to  detect  any  noticeable  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  egg  yield  of  those  pens,  and  of  the 
younger  hens.  They  have  performed  their  full  quota 
of  work  at  the  nests,  and  are  still  doing  so.  It  looks 
as  though  their  period  of  usefulness  is  not  yet  pass¬ 
ed.  This  is  not  theory,  but  practice.  One  of  them 
began  to  moult  very  early.  On  August  8  she  was 
nearly  naked,  and  her  comb  was  dull  and  small.  She 
was  then  placed  in  a  coop  beside  White  Betty’s,  and 
fed  three  ounces  a  day  from  the  same  mixture,  wet 
with  cold  water  and  nothing  else.  By  September  9 
she  had  grown  a  perfect  coat  of  glossy  feathers  and  a 
large  red  comb,  which  would  puzzle  most  people  to 
have  distinguished  her  from  a  young  hen,  as  her 
cackle  announced  that  her  Fall  campaign  had  com¬ 
menced.  She  weighed  three  pounds  eight  ounces  Au¬ 
gust  8,  and  four  pounds  eight  ounces  September  10. 

AVAILABLE  NITROGEN. — There  was  a  statement 
in  Hope  Farm  Notes  a  few  weeks  ago  which  is  likely 
to  prove  the  most  effective  eye-opener  which  has  re¬ 
cently  come  my  way,  if  it  is  true.  I  refer  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  nitrogen  of  organic  matter  is  not  avail¬ 
able  as  plant  food  until  after  it  is  “broken  up,”  or  re¬ 
leased  from  its  combination  with  other  matter.  My 
attention  had  never  been  called  to  the  matter  before 
If  that  is  true,  then  the  most  important  question  con¬ 
fronting  the  agricultural  student  of  to-day  hinges 
right  there,  if  my  reasoning  powers  are  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  on.  If  I  could  have  the  direction  of  work  in  some 
of  the  chemists’  laboratories  of  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  every  effort  should  be  bent  towards  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  some  economical  and  practical  way  of  unlock¬ 
ing  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  and 
in  stable  manure.  Now  that  my  attention  is  called 
to  it  I  can  see  evidences  on  every  hand  that  it  is  true. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  already  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
reason  why  it  enabled  the  Timothy  plants  in  my  field 
to  write  my  initials  so  distinctly  on  the  hillside  where 
stable  manure  failed,  is  made  plain.  I  have  a  field  of 
turnips,  following  raspberries,  which  had  been  heav¬ 
ily  fertilized  with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The 
turnips  look  yellow  and  stunted.  About  10  days  ago  1 
sowed  a  strip  across  the  field  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  its  good  effect  was  almost  instantaneous.  The 
leaves  are  already  shooting  up  with  great  vigor,  and 
have  taken  on  that  dark  green  velvety  look,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  well-fed  plant.  The  same  explanation  applies. 

PLANT  FEEDING.— I  said  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  hen  manure  “seems  to  have  an  effect 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  chemical  analysis.”  The 
kidney  secretions  are  all  contained  in  the  poultry 
droppings,  and  is  it  not  probable  that  they  are  readily 
available  as  plant  food,  just  as  in  the  liquid  excre¬ 
tions  of  animals?  I  also  said  that  hen  manure  showed 
best  results  on  Timothy  and  corn.  These  plants  are 
what  are  called  carbonaceous  plants.  They  absorb 
large  quantities  of  carbon  from  the  air,  through  their 
leaves.  As  is  well  understood,  nitrogen  promotes  a 
rapid  leaf  development,  thus  enabling  this  class  of 
plants  to  draw  liberally  on  the  air  for  their  necessary 
supply  of  carbon.  I  have  a  row  of  25  peach  trees  that 
I  am  watching  with  much  interest.  They  are  “on 
their  last  legs,”  as  the  saying  goes.  I  suppose  some 
would  say  that  they  are  dying  with  the  yellows.  The 
crop  borne  last  year  was  ample,  but  the  quality  was 
poor  and  bitter.  I  stood  looking  at  them  one  day  in 
June,  when  something  suggested  to  me  a  similarity 
between  their  appearance,  and  that  of  the  starved 
Timothy  plants  in  the  adjoining  field.  Acting  on  the 
inspiration,  I  hurried  to  the  barn,  procured  a  few 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  scattered  it  around  two 
of  the  trees.  They  did  not  respond  quite  as  quickly 
as  the  Timothy  and  the  turnips,  but  after  two  weeks 
those  two  trees  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  while  the 
rest  of  the  row  have  continued  to  turn  yellow  and  die. 
Those  two  trees  have  since  made  a  vigorous  growth 
of  healthy-looking  leaves  and  wood,  and  matured  as 
large  and  luscious  peaches  as  in  their  palmy  young 
days.  Possibly  the  disease  we  have  been  calling  yel¬ 
lows  is  simply  starvation.  There  are  great  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  study  of  this  subject.  “Feed  the  land  and 
the  land  will  feed  you”  is  an  old  saying.  Let  us  dis¬ 
card  it,  and  adopt  in  its  place  this  maxim:  Feed  the 
plant  and  the  plant  will  feed  you.  o.  w.  mapes. 

THE  SQUAB  BUSINESS. — On  page  557  was  an  il¬ 
lustrated  description  of  the  plant  of  the  Eastnor 
Pigeon  Co.  We  have  received  two  additional  pictures, 
shown  on  page  655.  Fig.  266  gives  a  close-range  view 
of  a  section  of  the  flying  yard.  This  is  covered  with 
wire  netting,  but  is  so  roomy  that  it  is  not  a  prison, 
even  for  a  pigeon.  Fig.  267  shows  a  portion  of  the 
packing  house,  where  the  squabs  are  prepared  for 
market. 
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“WHY  I  TAKE  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

First  Prize  Article  by  J.  E.  Ferrall,  Ohio. 

The  reasons  why  1  take  and  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
because  it  is  a  clean  agricultural  and  horticultural 
journal;  clean  mechanically,  morally  and  editorially. 
Because  its  contributors  are  mostly  men  of  science, 
ability  and  experience  in  the  departments  for  which 
they  write.  Because  it  excludes  swindlers  from  its 
advertising  columns,  and  places  this  department 
above  the  average  religious  journal  in  purity.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  fakes  and  humbugs, 
and  the  champion  of  justice  and  right  between  man 
and  man,  and  between  the  citizen  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Because  it  is  the  professed  friend  (and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  real  friend)  of  the  farmer,  and  the  advocate 
of  the  pleasures,  enjoyment  and  purity  of  rural  life. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  take  The  R. 
N.-Y.  My  file  of  Tire  R.  N.-Y.  is  getting  somewhat 
voluminous,  but  I  would  hesitate  to  part  with  it  at 
first  cost.  Long  live  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Hope 
Farm  man. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  are  glad  to  show  a  good  picture  of 
Mr.  Ferrell  at  Fig.  265,  who  writes  in  sending  it: 

“I  have  passed  the  seventy-fourth  milestone  in  life’s 
journey.  I  was  born  and  reared  in  Ohio,  but  spent 
several  years  in  the  trans-Mississippi  region.  I  was 
raised  on  the  farm  and  always  had  a  great  love  for 
rural  life.  My  limited  education  was  mostly  secured 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  I  have  a  great 
love  for  the  pure  sciences,  but  doubt  some  things  that 
are  said  to-day  in  the  name  of  science.  I  believe  in 
making  self-education  a  life-long  pursuit;  and  while 
educating  the  intellect  to  educate  the  religious,  moral 
and  esthetic  sentiments  and  feelings  as  well.  Horti¬ 
culture  is  my  greatest  delight  on  the  farm.  I  love 
fruits,  and  the  trees,  bushes  and  vines  on  which  they 
grow.  This  department  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  interests  me 
most,  but  I  read  and  appreciate  the  entire  contents 
of  the  journal.” 

Second  Prize  Article  by  James  E.  Rice. 

We  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  same  reason  a  sick 
man  takes  medicine.  He  needs  it  and  has  faith  in 
the  doctor.  A  good  farm  paper  is  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  physician. 

It  is  reliable.  Where  information  is  wanted  reli¬ 
ability  is  the  first  consideration.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  safe, 
“it  will  stand  without  hitching.” 

It  is  well  edited.  The  matter  is  thoroughly  sifted, 
classified,  predigested  and  the  salient  truths  brought 
to  the  surface.  Time  is  too  valuable  to  waste  on 
long-winded  good  articles  or  short-winded  poor  ones. 

In  editorial  and  advertising  it  has  the  moral  cour¬ 
age  to  protect  its  subscribers.  This  takes  backbone, 
and  should  be  rewarded. 

The  symposium  idea  crystallizes  truth.  The  best 
man  is  not  infallible.  “In  the  multitude  of  counsel¬ 
lors  there  is  safety.” 

We  appreciate  the  clear  type,  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  and  crisp,  clean  paper.  Good  thoughts  deserve 
attractive  presentation. 

Tire.  R.  N.-Y.  breathes  of  the  soil,  not  of  the  dusty 
city  office.  The  most  helpful  editor  must  be  in  touch 
with  the  farm,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  farmer. 

It  covers  a  broad  field,  is  readable  all  the  way 
through  and  tells  what  we  want  to  know. 


WHAT  CURE  FOR  FLEAS? 

We  are  suffering  from  such  a  plague  of  fleas  as  has 
never  before  been  known  in  this  vicinity,  in  the  case  of 
bedbugs  and  mosquitoes  “the  madam”  of  this  household 
is  easily  master  of  the  situation,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  elusive  flea  she  is  helpless.  I  suppose  this  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  a  genteel  subject  to  write  about,  but  it  is  the  most 
interesting  one  we  have  here  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
hope  Mr.  Slingerland  will  tackle  it.  Give  some  means  of 
relief  if  possible,  and  the  life  history  of  the  pest.  We 
have  no  dog,  two  or  three  cats,  but  they  don’t  get  into 
the  house;  and  two  children  who  do  get  into  the  house, 
and  everywhere  else  on  the  farm.  l.  m.  t. 

Fairview,  Ill. 

Among  the  numerous  insect  pests  of  the  housewife 
(leas  are  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  rid  of.  The  flea  that  commonly  infests 
houses  is  not  the  human  flea,  but  the  one  that  often 
infests  cats  or  dogs.  Usually  a  serious  flea  infestation 
occurs  after  the  house  has  been  vacant  or  undisturbed 
for  several  weeks  or  months  in  Summer,  and  the 
source  of  infestation  is  invariably  a  pet  cat  or  dog. 
A  knowledge  of  the  life-story  of  the  fleas  easily  ex¬ 
plains  how  a  vacant  or  unused  house  may  be  overrun 
with  these  intolerable  creatures. 

Fleas  are  not  born  and  bred  on  cats  or  dogs;  only 
the  adult  fleas  live  on  them,  sucking  their  blood.  The 
minute,  oval  white  eggs  are  lain  among  the  hairs  of 
the  infested  animals,  and  are  easily  dislodged,  or  they 
may  be  laid  anywhere  about  the  house  in  dirt,  in  floor 
cracks,  often  on  the  bed  of  the  pet  animals.  From 
these  eggs  there  hatches  in  about  two  days  minute, 
slender,  very  active  worms  or  larvae,  which  eat  dirty 


particles,  like  the  sweepings  of  a  room,  and  in  about 
a  week  they  spin  an  oval  brown  cocoon,  attached  to 
some  surface  on  one  side.  Inside  this  cocoon  the 
larva  transforms  through  a  tender  white  pupa  In 
about  eight  days  to  the  adult  flea.  Thus  an  entire 
generation  may  develop  in  a  little  more  than  a  fort¬ 
night.  To  develop  successfully  in  their  early  stages, 
the  breeding  places  of  fleas  must  not  be  too  moist 
or  too  dry,  and  where  they  will  not  be  frequently  dis¬ 
turbed,  as  in  floor  cracks  under  mattings  or  carpets. 
It  is  a  difficult  and  tedious  job  to  rid  an  infested  house 
of  fleas.  First  get  rid  of,  renovate,  or  exile  the  source 
of  contagion,  the  pet  cat  or  dog.  The  pet  can  some¬ 
times  be  freed  from  the  tormentors  by  putting  it  on 
a  large  piece  of  paper  and  then  working  insect  powder 
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into  the  hair  thoroughly.  This  will  drive  the  fleas 
out,  and  most  of  them  will  jump  on  to  the  paper, 
where  they  can  be  readily  seen  and  killed.  Then 
burn  every  vestige  in  the  pet’s  sleeping  quarters,  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  surrounding  walls  and  floors. 
Several  years  ago  fleas  became  very  numerous  in  the 
basement  of  a  Cornell  University  building.  A  pro¬ 
fessor  tied  sheets  of  sticky  fly  paper,  sticky  side  out, 
around  the  legs  of  the  janitor  of  the  building,  and 
had  him  walk  up  and  down  the  floor  for  several  hours, 
with  the  result  that  most  of  the  fleas  jumped  on  nis 
ankles,  as  they  will  often  do,  and  were  caught  on  the 
sticky  paper.  This  is  a  practical  method  in  a  badly 
infested  room. 

Last  year  the  owner  of  a  city  flat  reported  to  us 
the  following  successful  plan  of  campaign  waged 
against  fleas  which  were  introduced  on  a  pet  dog.  On 
August  30  10  pounds  of  sulphur  were  burned  in  the 
basement  and  flat,  keeping  the  rooms  closed  five  or 
six  hours,  with  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  fleas.  The 
next  night  25  pounds  of  sulphur  were  burned,  and 
the  rooms  kept  closed  all  day  Sunday.  That  night,  as 
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the  creatures  were  still  hopping,  five  pounds  more 
were  burned.  The  next  day  the  war  was  renewed 
with  powdered  lye  and  water,  using  it  on  all  except 
the  hard-wood  floors  (where  there  were  no  fleas).  It 
was  then  found  that  the  sulphur  had  destroyed  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  fleas.  All  the  floors  with 
cracks  were  thoroughly  wet  with  the  lye  water.  The 
cellars  were  sprinkled  with  the  lye  and  boiling  water 
was  freely  used.  On  September  6,  9  and  13  the  hot 
water  and  lye  treatment  was  repeated,  getting  from 
three  to  eight  flea  bites  each  time,  but  on  September 
14  they  went  through  the  basement  without  a  bite. 

Another  case  was  reported  to  us  recently  where 
they  used  carbolic  acid  and  water  in  spraying  the 
rooms  and  in  the  basement  kerosene  was  freely  used 
with  much  effect.  They  put  all  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  in 


one  room  and  fumigated  them  thoroughly.  Benzine 
can  be  used  freely  with  good  effect.  Where  carpets 
or  mattings  are  used  and  there  are  many  cracks  in 
the  floors,  only  the  persistent  use  of  “elbow  grease” 
is  applying  hot,  cleansing  liquids  like  lye  and  water, 
and  the  free  use  of  sulphur  will  annihilate  the  little 
tormentors. 

The  best  preventives  of  fleas  are  not  to  harbor  pet 
dogs  or  cats  that  show  the  least  signs  of  having  fleas. 
Have  hard-wood  floors  and  use  rugs  instead  of  car¬ 
pets.  Fleas  thrive  on  dirt  and  dislike  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  It  is  sometimes  practicable  to  fumigate  a 
whole  house  with  the  deadly  hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
used  in  killing  pests  on  trees  and  nursery  stock.  Sev¬ 
eral  houses  and  mills  have  been  thus  fumigated  suc¬ 
cessfully,  but  it  is  a  rather  dangerous  process,  and 
should  be  undertaken  under  expert  direction.  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  48,  just  issued  free  from  the  United  States 
Division  of  Entomology,  describes  this  fumigation 
method  in  detail.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


ORGANIZING  A  RURAL  TELEPHONE  CO. 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  the  histories  of  various 
cooperative  telephone  companies— which  do  business  in 
rural  districts.  The  first  report  comes  from  Indiana: 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  for  a  few  farmers 
interested  to  get  together  and  organize  by  electing 
officers  and  adopting  constitution  and  by-laws,  the 
officers  then  to  decide  the  size  of  switchboard  needed 
for  the  tributary  country,  the  location  of  central,  etc. 
The  officers  borrow  sufficient  money  to  buy  and  in¬ 
stall  switchboard  and  maintain  a  supply  of  construc¬ 
tion  material,  to  be  sold  at  actual  cost  to  members. 
The  division  lines  are  organized  with  a  superinten¬ 
dent  for  each.  Usually  six  or  eight  persons  use  one 
wire  and  one  drop,  sharing  expense  of  construction 
and  maintenance.  Everyone  buys  his  own  ’phone. 
The  drops  are  sold  sometimes  for  $6  each,  as  many 
using  same  as  want  to,  or  $3  for  each  member  using 
same.  Service  is  given  subscribers  at  actual  cost, 
which  is  from  25  to  50  cents  per  month,  paid  quar¬ 
terly.  If  additional  money  be  needed  a  membership 
fee  is  charged  or  an  assessment  made. 

Should  there  be  more  than  25  members  it  is  better 
not  to  go  into  it  half  way,  but  make  it  a  permanent 
thing  by  buying  property  and  locating  central  on  it. 
Never  put  it  in  a  private  house;  it  costs  money  to 
move.  Don’t  construct  your  lines  cheaply,  be  sure 
all  corners  are  properly  guyed  and  braced.  Our  own 
company  after  organized  as  above  outlined  at  the  end 
of  one  year  had  about  70  members,  and  found  the 
need  of  outside  connections,  so  commenced  meeting 
other  cooperative  companies  half  way  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  The  law  of  cooperation  (in  this  case  at  least) 
does  not  permit  the  charging  of  toll  to  members;  so 
no  outside  connection  is  made  unless  everything  is  as 
free  to  us  as  to  their  own  members.  After  connecting 
with  farmers’  (farmers’  in  name  only)  telephone  com¬ 
panies  in  each  direction,  we  wanted  still  others,  that 
with  cities.  These  proved  hard  to  get,  it  being  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  stand  together  and  make  emphatic  de¬ 
mands.  We  formed  into  districts.  Our  own  district 
is  25  miles  square,  with  over  20  exchanges,  and  be¬ 
tween  5,000  and  6,000  telephones.  A  city  of  from 
12,000  to  30.000  was  on  each  corner,  with  which  we 
wanted  free  service.  As  this  territory  was  already 
occupied  by  independent  telephone  companies  whose 
subscribers  paid  extra  for  city  service,  our  demands 
seemed  unreasonable  to  them  at  first.  As  there  were 
two  old  companies  in  the  field,  uy  working  through 
the  newspapers  and  merchants’  association,  and  by 
the  merchants  agreeing  to  discontinue  the  company’s 
instruments  that  did  not  connect  with  us,  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  what  we  wanted.  c.  w.  R. 

Clarks  Hill,  Ind^ _ 

GASOLINE  POWER  FOR  FARM  MACHINERY 

Last  Winter,  being  undecided  what  farm  power  I 
needed,  I  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y.,  stating  the  work  to  be 
done,  viz.,  using  a  Blizzard  No.  10  cutter  and  blower, 
filling  a  small  silo  8x22,  besides  thrashing,  etc.,  on  a 
small  farm.  You  gave  opinions  of  many  subscribers, 
also  your  private  opinion.  I  relied  upon  it,  and  wish 
to  thank  you  now  for  the  sound  advice.  This  advice 
has  saved  me  more  than  the  subscription  cost  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  a  lifetime.  I  know  there  are  many  farm¬ 
ers  situated  much  the  same  as  I  was,  having  about 
10  cows  and  knowing  the  need  of  silage,  who  do  not 
know  what  machinery  is  needed,  or  rather  the  size  of 
the  machines.  Manufacturers  always  advise  such 
large  costly  machines  as  to  stop  one’s  thinking  long¬ 
er  of  the  subject.  But  when  I  found  I  could  fill  my 
silo  with  a  five  horse-power  gasoline  engine  I  got 
the  outfit.  It  runs  my  cutter  as  fast  as  we  desired 
it  to;  we  filled  our  silo  in  one  day  and  a  half.  We 
could  cut  three  tons  an  hour  easily  and  it  did  the 
work  well.  We  could  have  filled  the  silo  in  a  day  if 
we  had  the  corn  handy.  I  know  this  seems  slow  to 
those  using  large  cutters,  that  would  (ill  such  a  silo 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  but  there  are  small  dairymen  in 
need  of  just  such  an  engine  and  outfit  who  would  not 
use  such  a  large  machine.  I  am  pleased  with  mine, 
and  will  answer  any  questions  regarding  it  that  may 
be  asked  me.  w.  h.  iudge. 

Pennsylvania.  _ _ 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  or  wise 
in  northern  New  York  to  sow  onion  seed 
or  put  out  the  sets  this  Fall?  We  want 
early  onions  for  an  early  market,  hut 
have  never  sown  the  seed  in  the  Fall  or 
planted  out  the  sets.  Will  it  be  safe  to 
sow  spinach  this  Fall?  Is  the  Fordhook 
Fancy  the  earliest  tomato,  and  where  ob¬ 
tained?  What  early  potato  do  you  call 
the  best  as  to  earliness  and  yield? 

Essex  Co..  N.  Y.  h.  t.  s. 

Sets  Rather  Than  Seed. — Your  Au¬ 
tumn  season  in  the  Adirondacks  may  be 
pretty  short  for  doing  the  work  at  this 
writing,  September  13.  I  would  advise 
that  in  preference  to  sowing  the  seed 
you  depend  upon  the  sets  for  this  Fall. 
There  will  be  no  risk,  I  think,  in  putting 
out  the  sets.  (Any  of  the  ordinary  sorts, 
but  'preferably  the  Prizetaker.)  They 
will  require  protection  when  cold 
weather  comes,  but  if  once  started  they 
will  go  through  the  Winter  without 
trouble.  Cover  them  well  with  straw, 
cornstalks  or  other  litter.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  making  the  trial  at  all  events,  if 
only  in  a  small  way,  as  if  they  do  well 
they  ought  to  be  a  good  money  crop 
there.  If  they  should  fail,  the  expense 
will  not  be  great.  Try  it  and  report  re¬ 
sults,  as  it  will  cost  but  little,  and  the 
experience,  good  or  bad,  will  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  yourself  and  others. 

Fade-Sown  Spinach. — With  vigorous 
seed  and  the  right  varieties  I  think  you 
will  be  safe  to  sow  spinach.  Of  course 
T  am  unable  to  say  at  just  what  time 
the-  limit  of  safety  would  occur  in  your 
locality,  but  the  Winter  sorts  are  very 
hardy,  and  once  getting  a  start  would 
be  safe.  If  it  did  not  grow  large  enough 
for  Winter  use,  it  would  be  available 
for  early  Spring,  and  ought  to  be  ahead 
of  the  seed  sown  then.  The  Prickly 
Winter  will  stand  the  severest  weather 
with  even  slight  protection,  but  to  be 
safe  cover  quite  liberally  with  straw' 
or  cornstalks.  As  remarked  of  the 
onions,  a  trial  will  be  quite  inexpensive 
even  with  a  failure.  A  success  will 
mean  much  to  you  later  on  in  your  gar¬ 
den  work.  Sow  the  seed  either  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  drills  one  foot  apart.  I  pre¬ 
fer  broadcasting  for  Fall  work.  Cover 
before  too  cold  weather  sets  in.  When¬ 
ever  the  leaves  attain  one  inch  in 
breadth  you  can  begin  cutting  for  use. 
In  cutting  select  the  largest  plants  all 
the  time,  leaving  the  smaller  ones  to 
gain  in  size.  This  will  not  only  prolong 
but  will  increase  the  final  yield  of  the 
crop.  The  above  advice  both  as  to 
onions  and  spinach  is  given,  not  to 
encourage  hazardous  risks,  but  rather 
at  a  slight  cost  to  take  a  chance  on 
gaining  a  valuable  crop  and  experience. 

Early  Tomatoes  and  Potatoes. — 
After  testing  a  good  many  varieties  my 
judgment  is  that  the  Fordhook  Fancy 
tomato  is  second  to  none  as  to  earli¬ 
ness.  I  have  tested  others  equally  as 
early,  perhaps  a  very  little  earlier,  but 
the  serious  objections  are  that  some  are 
very  rough  and  poor  flavor,  while  oth¬ 
ers  are  shy  bearers.  The  Fordhook 
Fancy  bas  none  of  these  objections,  but 
is  a  continuous  bearer,  fine  flavored  and 
uniformly  smooth.  Burpee  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  introduced  it,  and  have  the 
seed,  and  it  is  also  listed  by  several  of 
the  seedsmen,  I  think.  It  is  very  hard, 
in  fact,  impossible  for  any  man  to  nam-' 
the  best  potato  either  late  or  early.  The 
soil  and  the  season  have  so  much  to  do 
with  potatoes  both  as  to  quality  and 
yield  that  which  is  the  best  variety  will 
keep  one  pretty  busy  to  find  out.  In 
growing  several  varieties  side  by  side,  1 
have  found  that  some  certain  sort  which 
one  season  proved  far  and  away  ahead 
of  all  others,  would  be  away  off  the  next 
year.  Upon  my  soil,  which  varies  from 
heavy  sandy  loam  to  light  sand,  the 
Early  Ohio  has  generally  proved  a  valu¬ 
able  sort,  and  is  a  standard  variety  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  I  consider 
the  Bovee  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and 
all  told,  the  best  variety  I  have  grown 
recently.  I  have  grown  it  to  fair  eating 


size  in  40  days  from  planting,  and  it  is 
a  good  cropper.  The  Early  Michigan  is 
among  the  best,  maturing  early  and 
yielding  heavily.  The  Early  Six  Weeks 
is  really  what  its  name  implies,  as  it 
yields  potatoes  of  very  fair  table  size 
in  from  six  to  seven  weeks  from  plant¬ 
ing.  It  is  of  good  quality  and  a  fair 
though  not  heavy  yielder.  These  varie¬ 
ties  rank  among  the  very  best,  and  some 
of  them,  I  think,  will  meet  your  require¬ 
ments.  If  your  soil  is  rich  and  moist, 
the  Early  Ohio  will  be  entirely  safe.  If 
dry  or  upland  soil,  it  would  be  liable  to 
disappoint.  On  the  latter  soil  the  Early 
Six  Weeks  would  be  better.  The  Early 
Michigan  will,  I  believe,  do  fairly  well 
on  either  soil,  but  it  requires  well  en¬ 
riched  soil  to  be  at  its  best.  The  Bovee 
has  done  well  with  me  on  both  low  and 
upland  soil,  but  liberal  manuring  and 
thorough  culture  are  necessary  for  best 
results.  With  these  distinctions  and  re¬ 
quirements  in  view,  you  may  very  safe¬ 
ly  select  one  or  more  of  above  varieties. 

In  Everybody’s  Garden  I  see  you  recom¬ 
mend  certain  varieties  of  turnips.  If  you 
will  sow  the  Red-Top  Globe  you  will  have 
something  finer,  in  my  opinion.  I  have 
grown  them  for  several  years,  and  had 
them  very  fine  both  late  and  early. 

Titusville.  Pa.  a.  g.  s. 

Turnip  Varieties. — This  doubtless 
refers  to  a  question  answered  some  time 
ago,  as  to  the  difficulty  with  a  subscrib¬ 
er’s  turnips,  which  were  bitter  and 
tough.  I  replied  that  the  cold  wet 
weather  might  have  had  something  to 
do  with  their  condition,  also  that  some 
varieties  were  more  liable  to  grow 
strong  and  tough  than  others.  I  men¬ 
tioned  some  varieties,  among  them  the 
Early  White  Egg  that  were  usually  free 
from  those  objections.  With  the  Red- 
top  Globe,  I  am  not  personally  acquaint¬ 
ed  but  know  that  it  is  highly  spoken  of 
both  as  to  quality  and  yield.  From  re¬ 
ports  gathered  from  reliable  sources  I 
should  say  that  it  was  a  valuable  sort, 
both  for  early  and  late.  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  test  it  next  year,  as  the  best 
of  everything  is  what  every  gardener 
ought  to  seek  after. 

Sunflowers. — They  are  beautiful 
flowers  from  the  early  stages  of  growth 
until  matured  in  the  Autumn.  They  are 
not  only  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  in¬ 
teresting  to  study.  Its  adoption  as  the 
National  flower  brings  it  into  more  than 
ordinary  prominence  now,  and  certainlv 
its  beauty,  magnificent  growth  and  gen¬ 
eral  adaptability  to  various  soils  and 
climates  would  make  it  one  of  the  most 
appropriate  flowers  that  could  be  se¬ 
lected.  A  handful  of  the  flowers  brought 
from  the  garden  this  morning  adds 
cheerfulness  to  the  room,  and  the  bright 
yellow  of  the  magnificent  blooms  backed 
up  by  the  dark  green  of  the  sturdy 
leaves  lend  a  warmer  glow  to  the  almost 
frosty  air.  Why  not  grow  them  in  every 
garden? 


fort  of  the  children  as  well  as  to  the 
general  appearance.  My  wife  once  had 
a  serious  spat  with  the  school  director, 
simply  because  she  asked  for  a  new  five- 
cent  drinking  cup  and  broom.  He  in¬ 
formed  her  that  Nettie  Summerville  had 
used  the  old  cup  and  broom  the  pre¬ 
vious  term,  and  they  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  her.  Now  Nettie  Summer¬ 
ville  was  the  daughter  of  the  wealthiest 
farmer  in  the  vicinity  and  it  was  a  great 
sin  in  the  director’s  eyes  that  my  wife 
should  ask  for  better  things  than  she 
had  used.  She  informed  him  by  letter 
that  she  was  not  Nettie  Summerville, 
and  did  not  propose  to  use  an  old  five- 
cent  drinking  cup  that  had  hung  out  on 
the  pump  all  through  vacation,  or  sweep 
the  schoolhouse  with  a  broken  broom¬ 
stick.  She  got  the  new  cup  and  broom, 
and  several  more  little  conveniences  be¬ 
fore  the  term  closed.  The  point  is  that 
in  my  recent  travels  through  the  coun¬ 
try  I  have  found  many  schoolhouses 
in  the  same  broken  down  and  tired  con¬ 
dition.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
boy  and  girl  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
do  not  know  of  some  such  schoolhouses 
in  their  vicinity?  I  believe  they  do,  and 
that  they  would  know  just  how  to  go  to 
work  to  make  them  look  homelike  and 
inviting.  I  have  not  organized  any 
league  or  named  any  society  as  yet,  but 
with  the  help  of  the  boys  and  girls  I 
believe  we  could  get  the  parents  inter¬ 
ested,  and  by  all  pulling  together  the 
good  old  country  schoolhouses  could  be 
beautified,  and  we  could  begin  at  the 
right  end  of  the  school  work.  It  is  now 
too  late  to.  do  much  in  the  home  garden 
except  to  care  for  and  enjoy  what  has 
been  grown,  and  get  ready  for  the  next 
year’s  work.  Of  course  there  will  be 
much  to  do  at  home,  but  over  at  the 
schoolhouse  there  is  a  lot  of  old  rubbish 
to  clean  up,  and  some  of  them  will  need 
new  window  shades  or  some  shade 
trees.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  do 
if  only  they  are  hunted  up.  The  walls 
of  the  schoolhouse  can  be  tinted  and 
made  to  look  better  than  new  for  a  few 
cents  in  money  and  a  few  hours’  work. 
If  we  can  only  meet  at  the  schoolhouse 
some  day  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  Arid 
a  lot  of  things  that  need  doing.  Shall 
we  try  it?  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 

A  Persistent  Bird.— A  good  friend  In 
Maryland  sends  this  note:  “There  is  a  bird 
of  the  finch  or  oriole  type  that  a  few  years 
back,  and  only  a  few,  began  to  pick  the 
grapes.  It  succeeded  in  destroying  nearly 
all  last  year,  and  this  season  it  has  added 
the  late,  large  varieties  of  plums  as  a  side 
line,  and  is  pushing  its  undertaking  with  a 
perseverance  and  energy  which  if  possible 
to  transfer  to  some  of  the  human  tribe  I 
have  for  help  would  be  as  comforting,  as 
owning  stock  in  a  trust.’’ 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Our  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  for 
Fall  planting  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on 
application.  It  gives  full 
cultural  directions,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated. 

J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


5,000  Glen  Mary  for  $7  50. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Alhenia,  N  J. 


etc.,  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  nearly 
naif  a  century.  Everything  of  the  best  at  right  prices 
for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street, 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.  We  send  by  mail  postpaid 
Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  liulbs.  Vines,  Small  Trees, 
ete.,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction, 
larger  by  freight  or  express.  Valuable  catalogue  free. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  you 
money.  49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THF  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currant.,  Gooseberries,  Black* 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw* 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  2o  .tamp  for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CG.  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Tree  Notice ! 

For  Standard,  thrifty,  trees,  fruit  and  ornamental,  look  to 
our  old  reliable  nurseries.  Finest  and  most  varied  stocks, 
including  all  hardy  varieties,  true  to  name,  clean,  healthy. 

Get  Ready  for  Fall  Planting. 

You  may  not  find  time  in  the  spring.  You  will  lose  fewer 
trees  and  gain  nearly  a  year’s  growth.  We  have  just  what 
you  want.  Send  for  Free  Outalogue. 

GEO.  *■  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. ,  Box  1605,  Dansvllle,  New  York, 


TREE  PLANTING  IN  FALL 

Ts  recommended  by  horticulturists  of  highest  author¬ 
ity.  The  soil  is  always  in  better  condltlc  i,  the  trees 
are  dormant  and  start  early  m  Spring,  and  any  pos¬ 
sible  loss  on  account  uf  unfavorable  weather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season  Is  prevented  by  Fall  planting  My 
catalogue  is  free.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  V. 


■■  ■■  pi  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  choice 

L.  K_  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 

^  H  ■  ■  Trees,  Roses.  Water  Lilies,  etc. 

w  ■■■■■■  Prices  low.  Beautify  your  homes 
at  small  expense. 

E.  S.  PETERSON  &  SONS,  Box  15,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Golden  Queen  Raspberry  Plants.  Address, 
s’ating  numbor  and  price,  Box  227,  No  Collins,  N.Y. 


pi  nyrn  Qppn—  Choice,  clean  Crimson  or 
ULUVEH  wCCU  Scarlet  of  ray  own  raising- 
$3.50  $  bu.;  sacks  free.  J.  C.  ELLIS,  Millsboro,  Del. 


School  Days. — They  are  upon  us 
now,  and  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
boys  and  girls  will  necessarily  be  di¬ 
vided  between  the  home  and  school 
duties.  In  other  words,  the  boys  and 
girls  must  become  “expansionists”  now; 
they  must  spread  out  and  cover  more 
territory.  It  will  not  do  to  neglect  the 
gardens  and  the  flowers  at  home,  neither 
will  it  do  to  neglect  the  duties  at  school. 
Speaking  of  duties  at  school  reminds 
me  that  the  schoolhouses  and  grounds 
are  often  neglected  until  they  have  a 
very  broken  down  and  tired  look.  The 
old  red  schoolhouse  where  I  first  at¬ 
tended  school  brings  many  pleasant 
memories,  and  some  that  are  not  so 
pleasant.  I  remember  it  was  pretty 
open  and  cold  in  the  Winter,  and  the 
old  wood  stove  was  the  center  of  at¬ 
traction  in  the  cold  days.  But  in  Sum¬ 
mer  the  hot  sun  used  to  pour  in  at  the 
south  windows  until  our  heads  and  eyes 
ached.  One  teacher  finally  suggested 
that  we  could  remedy  this  by  shading 
the  windows,  and  with  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  80  cents  they  were  cur¬ 
tained,  and  it  added  much  to  the  com- 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 


C.l«-No  more  of  them.  Sow  my 
UniOn  OClS  hardy  White,  earliest,  Yellow 
and  Red.  3  kinds.  Send  for  testimonials  and  prices. 
BEAULIEU.  theOnion  Specialist,  Woodhaven,  N.Y. 


That  should  he  planted  in  October  and 
November,  are  named  in  our  free 
FALL  CATALOGUE.  Wiite  for  it 
to-day.  200  Acres  in  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals.  Stock  first-class: 
prices  right.  Send  us  your  list  of  wauls 
for  estimate.  Call  at  our  Nurseries, 
and  make  your  own  selections. 


T.  J .  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

Box  1.  CORNWALL,  NT.  Y. 


$25,000 

PROFIT 


FROM 
HALF  AN 
ACRE  OF 


GINSENG 


Was  made  in  one  year.  Demand  Is  increasing.  Easily 
grown  and  hardy  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Can  be  grown  In  small  gardens  as  well 
as  on  farms.  Most  profitable  crop  known.  Cultivated 
roots  and  seed  for  sale.  Send  four  cents  to  help  pay 
postage  and  get  our  complete  book  telling  all  about 
this  wondeiful  GINSENG. 

CHINESE- AMERICAN  GINSENG  CO., 
j  Department  AC.  Joplin,  Mo. 


DfippnQ  TDCCO  ARE  different 
nUuEnO  I  ntto  from  others. 

The  Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TDCCC  AAIR  Dl  ANTC~'irr**  *rom  Ne^  and  Cholce  v&rietias. 

I  nCCO  AH1I  rLARiO  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


TREES 


dJO  PCD  |OP  APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH:  healthy,  true  to  nam- 
OO  rCll  lUUi  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants 
for  special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  L,  Geneva,  New.York. 


1%  _  _ I  Von  III  *  TT  for  tlie  orchards  you  plant  this  year. 

UQIYI  Q  |Y)  ll  Q  |*  I  OU  Ul  Qin  |  |*0  QO  ^Ve  have  some  very  attractive  trees  at 

nclllclliuul  Want  ridlll  1 1  UUp  catalogue  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 

one  who  loves  good  fruit.  WOODVIEW  NURSERIES*  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 
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Peach  Growing  in  Maryland. 

C.  R.,  Yonkers ,  N.  Y. — Having  read  much 
about  peach  growing  in  mountainous  re¬ 
gions  in  Maryland,  I  would  like  to  have  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  kind  of  soil,  eleva¬ 
tion  above  any  nearby  well-known  river, 
and  what  the  soil  would  raise  per  acre 
with  ordinary  cultivation  of  wheat  or  corn. 

Ans. — The  soil  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  famous  peach  orchards  of  western 
Maryland  are  planted  is  a  mixture  of 
clay,  decomposed  granite  and  mica 
schist,  with  a  goodly  proportion  of  hu¬ 
mus.  In  some  places  there  is  limestone 
land  planted  to  peaches,  but  this  is  not 
so  desirable.  In  many  of  the  orchards 
there  are  loose  stones  lying  on  and  un¬ 
der  the  surface,  which  are  quite  trouble¬ 
some,  but  they  prevent  the  washing  of 
the  soil  to  some  extent,  and  are  a  benefit 
in  that  way.  The  elevation  above  the 
Potomac  River  is  from  about  200  to 
2.000  feet  or  even  more.  Some  of  these 
orchards  are  on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  farther  west,  on  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  Much  of  the  peach  land  is 
steep,  and  some  of  it  very  steep.  As 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  that  has  long  been 
under  ordinary  cultivation  and  that 
which  has  just  been  cleared  of  the  na¬ 
tive  timber,  both  kinds  being  used  for 
planting  to  peaches,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  the  average  crop  of  wheat  or  corn 
would  be  that  might  be  grown  on  it. 
Perhaps,  10  to  15  bushels  of  wheat  on 
the  old  land  and  twice  as  much  corn  per 
acre  would  be  about  the  figures.  The 
new  land  would  probably  double  these 
amounts  in  a  good  season.  The  lands 
where  the  good  peaches  are  growu 
would  not  be  called  rich,  but  they  are  in 
a  fair  state  of  fertility,  or  must  be 
brought  to  that  state,  before  they  will 
produce  profitable  crops  of  peaches. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Starting  Chestnuts  for  Timber. 

►S'.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y.—I  have  on  my  farm  a 
field  of  about  six  acres  which  is  very 
steep,  and,  although  it  has  been  several 
times  plowed  and  raised  a  fair  crop,  yet 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  be  more  profit¬ 
able  and  satisfactory  to  make  a  timber 
lot  of  it  than  to  use  it  for  agricultural 
purposes,  especially  as  it  is  near  other 
timber  lots,  and  is  prone  to  grow  weeds 
and  brush.  I  wish  to  raise  timber  for 
posts,  and  have  about  decided  to  have  a 
crop  of  chestnut  trees  thereon.  What  is 
the  best  manner  for  getting  them  started, 
and  the  distance  apart  to  plant  them?  At 
what  season  and  depth  must  I  plant  the 
chestnuts,  in  case  I  plant  the  nuts  Instead 
of  young  trees?  Would  it  pay  to  plant 
some  butternuts  among  the  others,  and,  if 
so,  how,  as  to  manner  and  distance  apart? 
This  ground  is  adapted  to  both  chestnut 
and  butternut  trees.  I  do  not  like  locusts, 
as  they  seem  to  make  too  much  of  a 
jungle  and  grow  more  slowly. 

Ans. — In  all  probability  the  land  men¬ 
tioned  would  be  better  in  timber  than 
in  any  other  crop,  and  that  which  will 
make  durable  posts  will  be  the  most 
profitable.  Chestnut  will  be  the  quick¬ 
est  to  grow  of  any  that  will  flourish  in 
New  York.  Catalpa  would  be  the  kind 
farther  south,  as  it  is  faster  to  grow 
than  most  trees  with  durable  timber. 
Yellow  locust  is  one  of  our  best  post 
timbers,  but  it  grows  slowly  at  first,  as 
the  inquirer  says.  Butternut  is  slow 
to  start  but  finally  grows  quite  rapidly. 
The  wood  is  not  very  durable  when 
used  for  posts.  The  way  to  start  chest¬ 
nut  trees  is  to  get  nuts  that  were  fresh- 
ay  gathered  and  mix  them  at  once  with 
at  least  twice  their  bulk  of  mellow 
earth,  in  boxes.  These  boxes  should  be 
buried  so  their  tops  will  be  about  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Cover 
them  with  wire  cloth  (old  fly  screens 
will  do),  so  mice  cannot  get  at  them. 
Pile  stones  over  top  of  all,  so  pigs  or 
other  animals  will  be  kept  away,  and 
yet  so  the  rain  can  keep  the  earth  in  a 
natural  state  of  moisture.  When  Spring 
comes  watch  for  the  nuts  to  begin  to 
sprout,  and  plant  them  at  once.  The 
ground  should  be  made  loose  by  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing.  The  nuts  should  be 
merely  pressed  into  the  soil  with  the 
foot.  Two  in  a  place  will  come  nearer 
insuring  a  stand  than  one.  The  distance 


apart  should  be  about  four  or  five  feet 
both  ways,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  hills  only  in  rows  at  right  angles  to 
the  slope,  so  that  washing  of  the  soil 
will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Put 
no  farm  crop  on  the  land,  but  cultivate 
the  seedlings  alone.  After  a  few  years 
they  will  need  no  attention,  but  until 
they  will  keep  down  other  growth  they 
should  have  careful  attention,  and  occa¬ 
sional  tillage.  Butternuts  will  need  the 
same  treatment  as  chestnuts. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Grass  for  Seeding  Cemetery. 

If.  E.  IV.,  Quincy,  Pa. — We  have  an  old 
cemetery  in  our  town  that  has  become 
overgrown  with  briers  and  other  obnoxious 
weeds,  and  we  propose  to  dig  over  the 
entire  surface  and  seed  to  grass.  What 
kind  of  seed  should  be  used,  when  seeded, 
and  how  much  seed  per  acre? 

Ans. — We  would  use  Kentucky  Blue 
grass  and  Red-top,  equal  weights  mixed. 
Sow  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  bushels 
to  the  acre  of  the  mixed  seed,  harrow  m 
thoroughly  and  roll  firmly.  This  seed  is 
best  sown  in  early  Fall,  but  may  be 
put  in  in  April  or  May.  If  sown  in  Fall 
it  is  well  to  sow  about  10  pounds  of 
White  clover  per  acre  broadcast  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March  of  the  following  year. 
If  the  grass  seeds  are  sown  in  Spring  a 
similar  amount  of  White  clover  many  be 
separately  sown  at  the  same  time.  Close 
mowing  will  be  needed  for  several  years 
to  keep  the  briers,  etc.,  from  starting 
again. 


PARCELS  POST  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Three  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  a  parcels 
post  which  the  English  government  will 
establish  with  this  country.  The  first  con¬ 
signment  of  this  mail  arrived  recently  on 
the  steamer  Teutonic.  There  were  285 
packages.  The  Assistant  Appraiser,  Geo. 
W.  Wanamaker,  is  reported  to  have  made 
this  statement  about  it: 

“This  new  arrangement  is  not  a  parcels 
post,  properly  speaking.  Bet  me  explain 
just  ‘what  a  parcels  post  in  this  country 
is.  An  example  of  one  is  to  be  found  in 
the  parcels  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  which  were  consum¬ 
mated  by  a  regular  treaty.  Under  this 
treaty  an  arrangement  has  been  made 
whereby  the  delivery  of  packages  from 
Germany  is  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  the  United  States  Postal  ser¬ 
vice.  For  instance,  say  a  package  comes 
from  Berlin  addressed  to  John  Smith,  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  is  opened  in  this  division 
of  the  Public  Stores  and  examined  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  its  contents  con¬ 
form  to  the  invoice  on  the  wrapper. 
Whether  they  do  or  do  not  a  bill  for  what 
we  consider  the  true  amount  of  duty  on 
the  goods  is  made  out  and  placed  inside 
a  second  wrapper  which  is  put  around  the 
package.  The  package  is  then  addressed 
to  the  postmaster  at  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
upon  receiving  it  notifies  John  Smith  of 
its  arrival  and  of  the  amount  of  the  bill. 
As  soon  as  John  Smith  pays  the  bill  the 
package  is  his.  If  the  goods  in  the  pack¬ 
age  are  not  dutiable  they  are  sent  on  in 
the  same  way  minus  the  bill.  If  the  con¬ 
signee  is  in  this  city  the  package  is  sent 
to  the  Collector  with  the  Appraiser’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  duty  on  the  goods  and  the 
Collector  then  does  the  notifying  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  money. 

“Now,  in  the  case  of  this  lot  of  packages 
from  Great  Britain  the  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  will  be  wholly  different.  In  fact, 
we  shall  treat  this  exactly  as  we  treat  all 
the  other  express  company  packages  that 
come  into  this  country.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Appraiser  has  nothing  to  do  with  them 
and  does  not  know  officially  that  they  are 
in  the  country  or  exist.  A  manifest  must 
be  made  out  by  the  company  giving  the 
character  and  value  of  the  various  pack¬ 
ages  contained  in  the  consignment.  This 
manifest  is  then  submitted  to  the  Collec¬ 
tor,  who,  after  he  has  examined  it,  must 
make  out  a  separate  appraisement  order 
for  each  package  of  the  consignment.  Not 
until  we  receive  such  an  order  or  orders 
are  we  supposed  to  handle  the  goods  at 
all.  When,  however,  we  do  receive  the 
appraisement  orders  we  examine  and  ap¬ 
praise  the  goods  and  report  to  the  Collec¬ 
tor,  who  has  to  pass  upon  the  report  be¬ 
fore  the  goods  can  be  released.  This  usu¬ 
ally  takes  three  or  four  days— much  longer 
than  in  the  case  of  the  German  parcels 
post.  In  the  latter  case  a  parcel  may 
come  to  the  stores  in  the  morning  and 
reach  its  destination  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day. 

“The  only  advantage  I  can  see  in  this 
new  arrangement  comes  in  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  an  arrangement  not  between 
two  nations,  but  between  one  nation  and 
a  private  corporation.  By  it  a  consign¬ 
ment  is  handled  on  the  other  side  as  postal 
matter,  and  retains  this  character  until  it 
arrives  at  the  place  of  shipment  and  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  From  then  on  its  char¬ 
acter  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other 
express  company  package.” 


1  can  sell  your  farm,  residence,  or  busi- 
iess.  no  matter  where  located.  Send  de 
icription.  state  price  and  learn  tiow. 

1  have,  or  can  And,  the  property  you  want 
,o  buy.  Tell  uie  your  requirements. 

W.  BI.  OSTRANDER. 

Suite  1440  No.  American  Building. 

Philadelphia,  l’a. 

Offices  in  fourteen  cities  from  boston  to 
Francisco. 


y 


It  Will  Pay  You 

i;o  buy  poultry  netting  of  us  now.  We 
are  making  special  low  prices,  delivered. 
Write  your  wants.  Price-lists  FREE. 
Square  Mesli  Poultry  Fencing  is  best; 
descriptive  circulars  tell  why. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


WHAT  A  CINCH . 


4thf  ~»7’^CDn^T 

-  nr 

- — |-IbI|u  <w-  1 

The  only  fence  that  will  last  longer  tban  you  or 
your  children,  without  repairing  several  times  a 
year.  It  contains  the  best  hard  Coiled  Spring  steel 
wire  made.  Catalogues  free.  Agents  war  ted 
TUB  FROST  WIRE  FENCE,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


“  Double-Strength  ” 

is  the  quality  of  PAGE  FENCE  wire.  Tt’s  better. 
PACE  MOVES  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADUUX.MICU. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


The  Celebrated  KAZOO  $1040 

GRINDER  !U  = 

Any  power  from  up  to  3-horse 
power  will  operate  this  mill. 
Capacity  from  3  to  15  bushels  per 
hour.  Moiicy-Mavfnir  price* 
on  everything  a  farmer*  uses 
arc  quoted  in  our  large  free 
catalogue  No.  C  83,  now  ready. 
Send  for  it  today.  Only  highest 
grade  goods  at  very  lowest  prices. 
You  will  wonder  how  we  do  it. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


SMALI 
SAVING! 
EARNINI 
5%  NE' 

L 

S 

s 

T 

OUR  LOANS  on  liorae-pro- 
O  perties  call  for  payments 
of  interest  and  part  of  prin¬ 
cipal  monthly-  Thus  security 
constantly  gains  strength 
and  funds  for  re-investment 
are  always  ready.  We  can 
and  do  earn  6  per  cent  net 
for  every  depositor  of  $60  or 
more.  Have  never  paid  legs. 
Write  for  full  Information 
and  highest  testimonials. 

Paid  in  Capital,  $1,000,000 
Assets ,  ---  -  1,600.000 
i Surplus ,  -  -  -  185.000 

Under  Banking  Department  Supervision. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVIVUS  A\D  UOA.Y  CO. 
11»1-1  IRA  Broadway,  Slew  York 

$|2-98 


,98  STEEL 
RANGE 


312.98  without  reservoir 
shelf.  317.98  with  por¬ 
celain  lined  reservoir,  high  shelf 
and  Warming  closet,  exactly  a* 
illastratud,  we  sell  this  high 
grade,  hig  322-pound  steel  range 
that  others  udvertise  and  sell 
at  $25.00  to  $35.00.  Hundreds 
of  other  big  price 
making  sur¬ 
prises  in  our 
complete  Stove 

Catalogue,  Kent 
free  ou  applica¬ 
tion.  If  you 
want  anything 
in  the  way  of  a 
steel  range,  cook  stove, 
heater,  a  gasoline  or 
oil  stove,  we  can  save 
you  nearly  one-half  In 
price.  Every  stove 
made  in  our  own 
foundry.  For  the 
most  wonderful  stove 
prices,  complete  catalogue  and  our  SPECIAL  PAY  AFTEtt 
RECEIVED  OFFER,  cut  this  ad.  out  and  mail  to 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


=  NO  SPAVINS  == 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago,  4 


House  Heating  Bills 


are  perpetual, 
th 


_ _  They  are  greatly  red  viced  by 

ceiling  the  attic  and  sheathing  your  whole  house  with 

Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt. 

Please  do  not  think  it’s  a  building  paper.  It’s  far  superior  in  every  wa 
ted  fabric  of  eel  grass  six  times  as  warm  and  costing  half  as  much, 
cells,  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold.  Vermin  proof.  Send  for  free  samples. 

Agents  at  all  central  points.  SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  81,  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ay.  A  thick  mat- 
Filled  with  dead  air 


mi 

;con 

MY 


Don’t  erect  another  rod  of  fence  until  you  investigate  the 

pmTruss  and  Cable  Wire  Board  Fence. 

It  is  stronger,  lasts  longer  and  costs  less  than  any  other.  One  man  can  build  it. 
senr,  Six  wires  in  every  strand.  Perfect  provision  for  contraction  and  expansion.  SICOZiE 
Sold  direct  from  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  Agents  wanted.  Sample  free.  "I 

332  THE  TRUSS  &  CABLE  FENCE  COMPANY,  ■*3333! 

m323  Federal  Building,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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<  Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Do  Clinging  Vines  Injure  Build¬ 
ings? — Many  house  owners  have  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
shrubby  climbers  for  draping  walls  and 
porches.  They  may  tolerate  a  screen  of 
morning-glories,  nasturtiums,  or  some¬ 
thing  that  will  die  out  at  the  first  hard 
frost,  but  do  not  want  anything  cling¬ 
ing  to  woodwork  or  wall  during  Winter, 
under  the  claim  that  dampness  and  de¬ 
cay  will  be  much  encouraged.  Others 
contend  that  the  permanent  shrubby 
climbers,  particularly  those  with  aerial 
roots  or  disk-like  tendrils,  such  as  Teco- 
mas  and  the  Japan  ivy,  Ampelopsis  tri- 
cuspidata,  formerly  Veitchii,  are  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise,  as  they  not 
only  shield  from  baking  sun  and  driving 
rains,  but  during  Summer  at  least,  ex¬ 
tract  moisture  rapidly  from  dampened 
walls  after  showers.  This  last  is  a  very 
doubtful  supposition,  as  there  is  little 
evidence  to  show  that  these  roots  or 
disks  absorb  an  appreciable  amount  of 
moisture,  or  are  used  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  attaching  the  plant  to  its  sup¬ 
port.  On  the  Rural  Grounds  we  prefer 
to  believe  these  close-clinging  vines  do 
little  harm,  and  have  allowed  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  creeper  and  Japanese  Ampelopsis 
to  overrun  the  dwellings,  while  Altebias 
and  honeysuckles  are  supported  by  wire 
netting.  The  Japan  Ampelopsis  ran 
over  a  section  of  sloping  roof  covered 
with  cedar  shingles.  After  two  years’ 
contact  it  was  removed,  and  the  shin¬ 
gles  appeared  brighter  and  firmer  on 
the  surface  than  those  fully  exposed  to 
the  weather.  This  does  not  constitute 
very  strong  evidence,  as  good  cedar 
shingles  should  last  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  anyway,  and  show  but  little  wear 
for  many  years  after  being  laid.  We 
find  painted  surfaces  less  weathered  af¬ 
ter  being  covered  several  years  with 
these  vines,  though  there  is  often  more 
discoloration  of  paint  than  when  fully 
exposed.  In  a  seven  years’  test  we  can¬ 
not  find  the  vines  have  caused  any  no¬ 
ticeable  harm,  and  feel  much  inclined  to 
let  them  have  their  way,  only  keeping 
them  off  the  roof  and  clear  of  the  win¬ 
dows.  Given  a  good  start  Ampelopsis 
tricuspidata  will  make  its  way  over 
painted  clapboards  and  cling  tenacious¬ 
ly,  but  A.  quinquefolia,  the  Virginia 
creeper,  and  most  of  its  varieties,  needs 
support  unless  there  are  many  cracks 
into  which  it  may  insert  its  tendrils. 
There  are  one  or  two  varieties,  how¬ 
ever,  bearing  disks,  that  climb  a  brick 
or  stone  wall  almost  as  well  as  the 
Japan  species,  and  have  the  advantage 
of  being  perfectly  hardy  even  in  ex¬ 
treme  climates.  The  claim  is  now  made 
that  the  disk-bearing  form  is  the  true 
species  and  the  others  are  mere  varia¬ 
tions  with  larger  or  smaller  foliage, 
sometimes  downy  on  the  under  side, 
slightly  varying  habit  of  growth,  and 
diskless  tendrils.  It  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  ordinary  purchaser  which 
variety  is  sent  out  by  the  dealer  unless 
a  self  climber  is  wanted.  It  appears  the 
form  without  disks  is  the  one  generally 
in  stock  in  most  nurseries,  ar.d  if  want¬ 
ed  for  walls  without  support  it  is  best 
to  ask  for  the  variety  Muralis,  though 
some  plants  sent  out  as  Englemanii  are 
well  provided  with  disks.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  this  tangle  will  soon  be  cleared  up 
by  enterprising  nurserymen  now  that 
the  lack  of  hardiness  in  the  Japan  ivy  is 
so  generally  recognized,  and  the  best 
forms  of  self-climbing  Virginian  creeper 
will  be  largely  propagated.  There  are  sc 
many  splendid  examples  of  vine-covered 
walls  in  the  Eastern  States  where  the 
Japan  or  Boston  ivy  has  been  largely 
planted  for  many  years  that  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  self-climbing  forms  of  our  re¬ 
liable  native  species  is  quite  certain 


when  it  is  known  they  may  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

While  there  is  reasonable  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  the  possible  injury  to  wooden 
structures  by  the  above  plants  there  is 
certainly  danger  in  allowing  great 
masses  of  honeysuckles.  Wistarias  or 
Akebias  to  twine  about  woodwork  and 
rest  on  porch  floors  and  roofs,  as  they 
will  certainly  hasten  decay.  They  are 
admirable  subjects  if  rightly  used,  but 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  trained  on 
independent  supports  and  closely 
trimmed  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  This  is  rapidly  done  with  ordi¬ 
nary  hedge  shears,  and  the  removal  of 
the  twiggy  masses  not  only  allows  the 
woodwork  to  dry  out,  but  puts  the 
plants  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  vig¬ 
orous  growth  and  dense  bloom  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  The  Trumpet  vines  also 
should  be  kept  away  from  shingled  or 
clapboarded  structures,  as  they  have  a 
habit  of  growing  into  small  cracks  and 
wrenching  off  shingles  and  boards  by 
the  expansion  of  their  strong  woody 
stems.  The  rural  dweller  may  well  look 
forward  to  the  days  of  cheap  concrete 
so  long  promised,  when  a  “vine-embow¬ 
ered  cottage”  may  become  reality  with¬ 
out  danger  of  deterioration. 

“Gooseberry  Currants.” — The  cata¬ 
logue  men  have  about  given  up  listing 
the  “Gooseberry  currant.”  We  have 
fruited  plants  from  several  sources,  and 
they  all  turned  out  to  be,  as  anticipated, 
profuse-fruiting  forms  of  a  wild  native 
gooseberry,  Kibes  rotundiioliuin.  They 
are  strong-growing  plants  with  stout, 
slightly  curving  branches,  almost  free 
from  thorns,  and  bear  with  great  regu¬ 
larity  immense  crops  of  dark  red  berries 
as  shown  in  natural  size  in  Fig.  264, 
first  page.  They  are  too  small  for  many, 
practical  uses,  but  have  thin  skins, 
small  seeds  and  highly  colored  pulp  of 
pleasant  acid  flavor.  The  plant  blooms 
and  ripens  its  fruits  later  than  culti¬ 
vated  gooseberries.  The  fruit  hangs  on 
well,  many  branches  being  covered  in 
early  September  with  berries  still  in 
good  condition.  These  late-ripening 
fruits  are  covered  with  a  thick  purple 
bloom  and  look  more  like  large  huckle¬ 
berries  than  gooseberries.  Though  quite 
agreeable  they  do  not  amount  to  much 
for  eating  out  of  hand,  but  make  a  fine¬ 
ly  colored  and  well-flavored  jelly  or  jam 
if  one  cares  to  remove  the  withered  hulls 
or  corollas,  always  considerable  trouble 
with  small  gooseberries.  The  foliage  is 
healthy,  free  from  fungous  troubles  and 
stands  hot  sun  better  than  any  other 
variety  we  have.  It  may  possibly  be 
grown  in  localities  where  larger  fruited 
kinds  do  not  succeed.  Ribes  rotunuifoli- 
um  is  a  variable  species,  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  about  the  foothills  of  the  Catskill, 
Allegheny  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
A  typical  plant,  kindly  furnished  by 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Kawana,  N.  C.,  has 
roundish  leaves,  very  small  flowers  and 
pleasant-tasting,  smooth  green  berries, 
about  the  size  of  a  marrowfat  pea.  It  is 
drooping  in  habit,  always  well  furnished 
with  foliage  in  Summer,  and  makes 
quite  an  ornamental  little  shrub.  There 
is  no  trace  of  currant  in  the  Gooseberry 
currant,  the  name  being  manufactured 
for  trade  purposes  in  view  of  the  small 
size  and  great  profusion  of  the  fruit 
clusters. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  will  hybridize, 
as  Prof.  William  Saunders,  of  the  Otta¬ 
wa  Experiment  Station  (Canada),  has 
announced  a  cross  between  the  black 
currant  and  a  gooseberry,  but  the  out¬ 
come  of  such  combination;  like  the 
blackberry-raspberry  and  cherry-plum 
hybrids,  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  hor¬ 
ticultural  value.  We  have  under  way  in 
the  Rural  Grounds  hybrids  between  the 
yellow  Flowering  currant,  Ribes  aur- 
eum,  and  a  large-fruited  gooseberry,  but 
no  sanguine  anticipations  as  to  their 
prospective  value  are  harbored.  Some¬ 
thing  useful  may,  however,  be  expected 
from  the  infusion  of  our  best  fruited 


native  species  into  selected  garden 
gooseberries,  llougbton  and  Downing 
are  considered  as  chance  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  the  common  wild  eastern  goose¬ 
berry,  Ribes  oxycantlioides,  and  certain 
large-fruited  European  varieties  long 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  origin.  The 
Iowa  and  Ottawa  (Canadian)  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  produced  promising 
hybrids,  now  under  trial  from  Ribes 
Cynosbati  and  R.  gracile,  species  known 
to  bear  good-sized  and  fine-flavored 
fruits.  Luther  Burbank  is  also  at  work 
on  a  Pacific  coast  species  with  promise 
of  much  success.  The  Rural  workers 
have  fruited  for  several  years  hybrids 
between  R.  oxycanthoides,  Triumph, 
Chautauqua  and  Industry.  Seedlings  of 
Triumph  pollenized  with  the  wild  spe¬ 
cies  are  most  promising  in  size  and 
flavor,  appearing  at  this  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment  superior  in  most  respects  to 
Houghton.  A  number  of  crosses  with 
other  species  have  been  effected  in  the 
hope  that  a  desirable  and  practical  va¬ 
riety  may  result. 

The  gooseberry  is  of  minor  import¬ 
ance  with  us,  though  considered  in 
northern  Europe  as  a  principal  dessert 
fruit.  The  development  of  American  va¬ 
rieties  of  good  size  and  finer  flavor  would 
raise  this  agreeable  bush  fruit  in  public 
estimation.  The  European  kinds,  when 
grown  here,  are  not  of  high  quality,  In¬ 
dustry  and  Warrington  probably  being 
the  best,  but  none  of  the  present  horti¬ 
cultural  varieties  can  compare  in  honey¬ 
ed  sweetness  to  the  fruits  of  many  wild 
plants  growing  among  the  rocks  of  their 
native  hillsides.  There  is  an  enormous 
variation  of  quality,  however,  among 
wild  plants  of  the  same  species  found  in 
the  same  locality  and  only  the  best  spe¬ 
cimens  should  be  selected  for  breeding. 

Tiie  Waugh  Plum. — This  is  a  new 
combination  of  the  Japan  and  American 
types  of  plums,  produced  by  J.  W.  Kerr, 
Denton,  Md.,  by  hybridizing  Chabot 
with  Wayland.  Chabot  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  notaoly  comparative  freedom 
from  rot,  one  of  the  best  tested  Japans, 
and  Wayland  is  a  distinct  and  excellent 
southern  plum  of  the  Hortulana  group. 
Fig.  268  effectively  represents  the  new 
hybrid  in  natural  size,  and  was  taken 
from  one  of  several  specimens  forward- 


THE  WAUGH  PLUM.  Fie.  268. 


ed  by  the  originator  in  early  August. 
They  were  in  fine  eating  condition  four 
days  after  mailing,  and  the  flavor  was 
sweet  and  excellent.  The  color  is  a  dark 
reddish-purple,  flesh  firm  and  meaty, 
deep  yellow,  clinging  slightly  to  a  small 
pit.  Our  young  trial  tree  is  a  rapid  and 
shapely  grower.  Mr.  Kerr  claims  many 
excellent  qualities  for  this  new  plum, 
and  has  named  it  in  honor  of  Prof.  F.  A. 
Waugh,  the  author  of  “Plums  and  Plum 
Culture.”  w.  v.  f. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  Slh  page. 
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are  every  farmer's  aim. 

Potash 

in  proper  proportion  is  an 
essential  aid  to  success. 

All  that  the  best  agricultural 
authorities  have  found  out  about 
fertilization  is  told  in  our  books. 
We  mail  them  free  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Wise  Man’s 
Wagon. 

The  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  running  a  wagon  knows  that  it 
is  tile  wheels  that  determine  the 
life  of  the  wagon  itself.  Our 

ELECTRIC  wsZLs 

have  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  thousands  of  old 
wagons.  They  can  be  had  in  any  desired  lieight.and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  Indies.  With  a  set  of  these 
wheels  you  can  in  a  few  minutes  have  either  a  high 
or  a  low  down  wagon.  The  Electric  Handy 
Winron  is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  of  best  select¬ 
ed  material— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  1000  lbs.  Here  is 
the  waj^on  that  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
lasts  almost  forever.  Ourcatalog  describing  the  uses 
of  these  wheels  and  wagons  sent  free.  Write  lor  it. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


iIGS  POTATOES 


You  can’t  alford  to  dig 
your  crop  by  hand  when 
you  can  get  such  a  clean 
and  rapid  Implement  as 


DOWDEN  POTATO  OIGGER 


Easily  operated  and  get.  them  all.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  Dowdeo  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  22  Prairie  City,  la. 


Do  You  Feed  f  We  will  also 

ENSILAGE?  1%  I  I  ^  ^  tell  you  about 
If  not,  write  I  I  KJ  W  Profit-Making 
us  and  we  will  p  ■, ■  ^  .■  Ross  Ensilage 

tell  you  w/ty  tNOILALt  Cutters. 

you  should.  CUTTERS  Address, 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  46  is  Free. 


%  CYCLONE 


FEED  AND 
ENSILAGE 


CUTTER 


With  TRAVELING  TABLE  and  BLOWER 

Guaranteed  to  cut, 
split,  slued  and  ele¬ 
vate  ensilage  60  feet 
perpendicular  height. 
For  catalog  address 

FARMERS  MFG.  CO. 
Box  405,  Sebring,  Ohio 


o  You  Ever  Drive  at  Night? 


Well,  it’s  dangerous  work  if  you  are  without  a 
light  of  some  kind.  The  only  really  satis¬ 
factory  light  for  night  driving  is  our 

DIETZ  Driving  Lamp 

It  throws  all  the  light  straight  ahead  200  or  300 
feet,  far  enough  to  warn  you  of  any  approaching 

danger.  Like  all  "Dietz”  Lamps  or  Lanterns.it  gives  a  clear, 
white  light.  Neither  dampness  nor  wind  can  affect  it,  and  it 
can  never  shake  out  from  driving.  It  makes  niglit  driving  per¬ 
fectly  safe.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  offer  on  this  lamp. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company,  87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Established  181, 0. 


That  condition  is  sure  to 
follow  through  draining 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND. 

5  years  we  have  been  making  these 
i  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 


^^AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  46’ 

ii|HB®and  sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  brick.  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  I  lue 
'  -  and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  file,  Ac.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 
Cement  &e.  Write  for  prices.  John  E.  Jackson,  76  3rd  Av.  Albany.  N.Y. 
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H ope  Farm  Notes 

Inventions. — The  following  letter  is  a 
sample  of  a  good  many  that  have  come 
to  me: 

“I  have  contrived  an  attachment  for  a 
corn  planter  which,  I  think,  will  relieve 
the  operator  of  nine-tenths  of  the  tire¬ 
some  work  of  checking  it  by  hand.  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  you  think  it  will  meet 
with  success,  and  also,  what  would  be  the 
best  steps  for  a  poor  man  to  take  in  such 
a  case?” 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  things  in  life 
is  the  picture  of  a  poor  man  with  an  in¬ 
vention!  I  regret  to  say  that  as  a  lule 
such  inventions  are  not  practical.  The 
model  may  work  like  a  charm,  but  the 
large  machines  when  put  at  practical  woi  k 
usually  fail.  Business  men  are  of  necessity 
cold-blooded.  It  is  well  that  they  are,  but 
the  man  who  has  put  his  ambition  and 
love  and  hope  into  a  new  machine  feels 
hurt  when  the  experts  knock  all  the  senti¬ 
ment  out  and  hunt  for  flaws.  Manufac¬ 
turers  tell  me  that  they  are  overrun  with 
people  who  claim  to  have  discovered  some 
new  principle  of  mechanics.  Most  of  the 
improvements  in  machinery  have  come 
from  suggestions  made  by  practical  farm¬ 
ers.  Perhaps  our  friend  really  has  an  at¬ 
tachment  that  will  do  in  practical  wotk 
what  he  thinks  it  will.  If  it  will,  at  least 
a  dozen  manufacturers  would  be  glad  to 
handle  it.  I  would  try  to  get  a  patent  on 
it  if  possible.  As  to  how  a  poor  man  should 
go  to  work  to  do  this  I  cannot  say  without 
knowing  just  how  poor  the  man  is  in 
money,  character  and  friends.  The  latter 
may  sometimes  be  turned  into  the  former! 

I  never  invented  anything,  and  rather  hope 
I  never  will  after  seeing  the  sad  plight  of 
several  good  people  who  left  steady  jobs 
and  fair  happiness  to  chase  the  fortunes 
of  a  model. 

Farm  Notes.— I  spoke  of  seeding  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  in  the 
corn.  The  seed  was  scattered  on  the 
ground  without  working  in  with  the  culti¬ 
vator.  There  was  only  a  poor  catch,  and 
the  plants  are  small  and  spindling.  While 
the  ground  may  be  quite  well  covered  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  freezes  this  plan  of  seed¬ 
ing  cannot  be  recommended.  After  con¬ 
siderable  experience  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  clover  and  turnip  seed  are  best  worked 
in  with  a  light  cultivator  like  the  diamond- 
tooth,  with  a  plank  or  short  log  dragging 
behind  to  smooth  and  pack  down  the  stirred 
soil . We  are  sowing  rye  after  dig¬ 

ging  potatoes.  The  Hoover  digger  works 
up  the  soil  like  a  man  with  a  shovel  and 
coal  sieve.  We  rake  off  the  weeds  and 
potato  vines  with  the  hay  rake.  Part  are 
used  to  fill  the  gulleys  and  low  places,  and 
the  rest  are  piled  around  the  little  trees 
for  mulch.  I  do  not  intend  to  let  the  rye 
go  to  grain  and  straw,  but  I  want  every 
piece  of  ground  on  Hope  Farm  covered 
with  some  living  crop  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  Last  Winter  we  had  whole  fields 
bare;  this  year  all  but  the  sugar  beet  and 

turnip  ground  will  be  covered . A 

neighbor  has  a  low  meadow  where  Red- 
top  and  Timothy  do  not  thrive.  He  has 
read  about  Fowl  Meadow  grass  and  wants 
to  try  some  of  the  seed.  This  grass  is  said 
to  make  fair  hay  on  these  low  pockets, 
but  the  seed  is  very  hard  to  find.  If  we 
can  get  the  grass  started  in  our  neighobr- 
hood  we  will  pass  the  seed  around  until 
the  low  places  are  made  useful.  We  wel¬ 
come  grass  or  human  that  can  give  high- 
class  results  in  low  situations.  .  .  .  The 
story  of  our  squash  culture  is  a  short  one. 
We  plowed  a  clover  sod  and  marked  out 
hills  eight  feet  apart  each  way.  The  hills 
were  heaped  up  with  a  hoe  and  a  fire 
shovel  full  of  hen  manure  worked  into  each 
one.  Later  a  handful  of  a  mixture  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  was 
scattered  around  each  hill.  The  plants 
were  thinned  to  three  in  a  hill  and  kept 
well  cultivated  and  hoed.  A  few  of  the 
squash  or  stink  bugs  were  picked  by  hand, 
but  to  our  surprise  practically  no  damage 
was  done  by  insects.  The  field  from  the 
middle  of  August  has  been  a  perfect  mat 
of  vines,  and  the  squashes  are  very  fine. 
This  is  really  the  most  satisfying  crop  we 
have  ever  grown  at  Hope  Farm,  yet  we 
can  claim  but  little  credit,  for,  had  the 
squash  insects  been  as  bad  as  some  grow¬ 
ers  report,  I  fear  they  would  have  beaten 

us . I  am  offered  80  cents  per 

bushel  for  the  wheat,  56  cents  for  the  rye 
and  $15  per  ton  in  bulk  for  the  rye  straw. 
It  makes  a  nice  problem  in  figuring  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  sell  wheat  at  $26  per  ton 
and  buy  western  bran  at  $21.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  sell  the  wheat.  As  for  rye  straw, 
1  would  certainly  sell  it.  The  crop  prophets 
all  seem  to  agree  that  the  western  corn 
crop  will  be  heavy.  That  ought  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  all  grain.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  getting  a  small  sweep  grinder  or 
crusher  and  grinding  corn  and  rye  to¬ 
gether  with  a  fair  amount  of  bran  added. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


It  will  certainly  be  cheaper  to  buy  what 
grain  I  need  unground  and  crush  it  here.  1 
think,  too,  it  will  be  safer. 

Pig  Points.— Since  looking  at  the  pigs 
exhibited  at  fairs  I  feel  quite  well  pleased 
with  our  stock.  Our  Yorkshires  would  win 
at  many  shows.  I  have  been  finding  fault 
with  our  Berks  because  they  carry  toe 
much  white  on  the  face,  but  I  find  pigs 
winning  prizes  with  more  white  than  ours 
show.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  such  a  color 
blemish  as  I  supposed.  One  or  two  of  the 
little  Yorkshires  have  black  or  blue  spots 
on  the  back.  These  spots  are  about  the 
size  of  a  silver  half  dollar.  I  am  told  that 
such  spots  do  not  disqualify  the  animal. 

I  have  seen  first-prize  winners  carrying 
them.  I  do  not  like  them,  however,  and 
intend  to  breed  them  out  if  possible. 

Which  do  you  prefer— Yorkshires  or  Berk- 
shires? 

I  still  call  the  Berkshires  a  little  ahead, 
but  I  must  admit  that  the  Yorkshires  have 
gained  on  them. 

In  what  way? 

The  Yorkshire  litters  are  larger  and  very 
uniform.  Rose  of  Meadowbrook  had  eight 
pigs  in  her  first  litter  and  raised  six  fine 
ones.  Two  young  Berkshire  sows  only 
raised  five  pigs  between  them.  In  the  hog- 
house  to-day  old  Hugha,  our  original  Berk¬ 
shire,  has  four  good  pigs.  In  the  next 
pen,  Clara,  a  white  sow  of  no  particular 
breeding,  has  11  fine  pigs— their  sire  being 
our  purebred  Yorkshire.  Plugha’s  last  lit¬ 
ter  of  four  sold  for  $20;  Clara's  eight  sold 
for  $24.  One  of  the  little  black  pigs  is 
badly  marked  and  $20  more  is  about  all  we 
can  hope  for  from  this  litter,  while  the 
whites  will  readily  bring  $3  each.  That 
means  a  year’s  income  of  $40  for  Hugha 
and  $57  for  Clara,  with  more  risk  about 
the  former.  No  use  talking,  the  small  lit¬ 
ters  are  a  great  objection. 

Why,  then,  keep  the  Berkshires? 

There  is  seldom  a  runt  to  be  found  in 
these  small  litters,  and  the  Berks  are  quick 
growers  and  pack  the  meat  in  the  best 
place.  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead  says  that  he  went 
through  a  big  western  packing  house,  and 
asked  the  packers  what  hogs  they  wanted. 
“Black  whenever  we  can  get  them!” 
“Why?” 

“Cut  the  carcass  of  a  white  hog  midway 
between  shoulder  and  ham,  and  the  two 
parts  will  weigh  about  the  same.  The 
meat  in  front  of  the  cut  brings  six  cents— 
that  back  of  it  10  cents  or  more.  Cut  the 
carcass  of  a  black  hog  in  the  same  way 
and  over  GO  per  cent  of  the  weight  will  be 
back  of  the  cut!” 

I  believe  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  a 
general  fact,  though  for  making  fine  bacon 
for  the  English  market  the  Yorkshire  has 
the  lead. 

Ben  Davis  Apple.— My  opinion  of  this 
apple  is  pretty  well  known.  I  have  plant¬ 
ed  a  dozen  Black  Ben  Davis  in  order  to 
see  whether  this  so-called  new  variety  is 
really  identical  with  Gano,  but  I  do  not 
want  Hope  Farm  to  be  represented  in  the 
market  by  the  ordinary  Ben  Davis.  Yet, 
here  is  a  case  which  shows  how  widely 
opinions  may  vary.  A  friend  in  my  own 
county  who  lives  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
the  farm  sent  an  apple  with  the  following 
letter: 

“Here  is  an  apple  that  seems  to  ‘take 
the  cake’  in  our  local  market,  all  who  try 
them  claiming  they  are  much  the  best  they 
can  get  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We  have 
only  one  tree  of  them;  that  was  grafted 
about  25  years  ago  with  scions  sent  from 
Illinois,  and  we  have  always  called  it  the 
‘western’  apple.  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
horticultural  sharps  tell  us  the  right  name? 
We  would  like  to  know,  because  it  is 
such  a  good  apple;  the  tree  is  a  vigorous, 
healthy  grower  and  regular  bearer  every 
year,  as  long  as  I  can  remember  (about 
20  years).” 

The  apple  was  quite  unlike  anything  we 
had  ever  seen  before,  and  I  finally  sent  it 
to  Washington  to  be  identified.  United 
States  Pomologist  Brackett  says  that  after 
a  careful  examination  he  finds  it  to  be  our 
old  friend  Ben  Davis!  Now,  that  is  a  hot 
one  for  the  Hope  Farm  man— too  good  to 
be  lost.  Is  it  possible  that  I  am  denounc¬ 
ing  Ben  Davis  on  one  side  of  the  county, 
while  within  a  few  miles  customers  cry 
for  it?  It’s  against  all  horticultural  law 
for  a  plain  farmer  to  move  an  eyelash  at 
the  decision  of  a  pomologist,  but  if  I 
wanted  more  apples  of  the  same  sort,  I 
would  use  wood  from  that  tree  for  graft¬ 
ing,  and  not  buy  Ben  Davis  trees! 

Coal  and  Politics.— My  remarks  about 
the  coal  situation  seem  to  have  warmed 
up  some  of  our  friends.  One  man  in 
Massachusetts  writes: 

“Does  not  this  man  know  that  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  the  kind  mined  by  the  strikers, 
is  on  the  free  list  and  that  the  only  tariff 
on  bituminous  coal  is  67  cents  a  ton?” 

Yes,  I  know  that.  The  former  tariff  on 
soft  coal  was  40  cents.  I  said  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  tariff  would  not  give  great 
direct  benefit,  but  it  would  show  the  man¬ 


agers  or  owners  of  corporations  what  was 
coining  if  they  refuse  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  consumers.  Certainly  no  tariff  is 
needed  on  anthracite  with  the  mines 
owned  or  managed  by  the  railroads.  Writ¬ 
ing  notes  about  such  matters  is  worse  than 
running  for  office.  Here  is  part  of  a  letter 
from  a  man  in  Illinois  who  writes  with 
great  force  and  power: 

“My  advice  to  you  is  to  stick  to  your 
business  and  let  politics  alone.  If  we  want 
politics  we  can  get  it  in  the  newspapers. 
Not  only  that;  you  are  just,  as  much  out 
of  your  element  when  you  try  it  as  an  old 
hen  trying  to  follow  a  flock  of  young 
ducks  in  the  water  for  fear  they  would  get 
drowned.” 

People  who  say  that  an  old  hen  with  a 
duck  family  makes  a  fool  of  herself  are 
generally  those  who  know  little  about 
farming.  Poultrymen  know  that  the  hen 
will  nurse  more  baby  ducks  to  maturity 
than  their  own  mother  could.  A  duck  has 
been  known  to  die  of  fright,  or  run*  like 
a  coward  away  from  her  brood  at  dark¬ 
ness,  or  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
situations  which  would  only  make  an  old 
hen  ruffle  her  feathers  and  put  up  a  good 
fight.  I  have  been  something  of  a  politician 
myself  in  my  day,  but  the  way  I  fail  to  get 
the  votes  when  I  run  leads  me  to  think 
that  our  friend  is  right  in  saying  that  I 
am  “out  of  my  element.”  h.  w.  c. 


Stomach  Worms  in  Sheep.— Dr.  Bitting, 
veterinarian  of  the  Indiana  Experiment 
Station,  gives  the  symptoms  of  stomach 
worms  as  follows:  “Dullness,  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite,  increased  thirst,  diarrhea  may  or 
may  not  be  present,  a  part  may  show  an 
accumulation  of  fluid  between  the  jaws, 
grinding  of  the  teeth;  there  is  a  stiffness 
of  the  back  and  hind  parts,  and  a  lagging 
behind  the  flock.  In  acute  cases  there  may 
be  evidence  of  pain,  as  colic,  eating  un¬ 
usual  material,  and  much  bleating.  Some 
die  suddenly  without  showing  evidence  of 
disease.  The  majority  linger  for  a  week 
or  two  and  then  die.  Old  sheep  are  not 
much  affected.”  He  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  treatment:  "Take  one  part  of  coal 
tar  creosote,  and  100  parts  of  water  and 
mix  well.  With  a  two-ounce  hard  rubber 
syringe  having  a  short  bit  of  rubber  tubing 
on  the  end  administer  one  syringeful  to 
each  lamb.  Use  care  not  to  hold  the  head 
high  or  to  force  the  dose  too  rapidly,  so 
as  to  cause  strangulating.  With  such  an 
arrangement  a  whole  flock  may  be  easily 
treated.  One  to  three  treatments  given  a 
few  days  apart  may  be  necessary.  It  is 
also  a  good  policy  to  turn  the  lambs  off 
the  regular  pasture  into  the  cornfield. 
They  will  do  little  damage  to  the  corn,  and 
in  eating  the  lower  blades  and  grass  get 
food  free  from  all  contamination.” 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IlflDCC  nniAICDC  thrashers 

nUndc  rUnCndf  »mi  cleaners, 

WOOD  SAWS. 


One& two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCRQ 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  1  LIlO 

ELLIS  KEXSTONE  AGR'LWORKS,  Pottstowi,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 


Asbestine 

Cold  Water 

ww  W\  _ _ _ 
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Cold  Water 

PAINT! 

'■  beats  the  fire  fiend  every  time 

because  it  is  also  a  fire-proof 
paint.  Costs  one-fifth  as  much  as 
oil  paint  and  lasts  better,  because 
it  will  neither  crack,  scale  nor 
blister.  Made  in  white  and  all 
colors.  Anybody  can  mix  and  ap¬ 
ply  it.  beware  of  substitutes— 
Asbestine  Is  the  original  fire  and 
water-proof  cold  water  paint.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  the  paint,  but  be 
sure  t*  send  direct  to  us  for  price 
list  and  tint  cards. 

The  Water  Paint  Company 
of  America,  Dept.  A -IS, 
100  William  St., New  Yci 
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CaiiaDaint  Dill**  Instead  of  using  Metal 
OdVG  |  (Hill  DIIIS  Hooting, which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing, 

a  1  r  e  a  d  y  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  00.  ^forfree 

136  Water  St..  New  York.  samples. 


FIRE,  WIND  &  WATER  PROOF 

w  add  to  these  qualities  durability 

and  low  prlee,  and  you  have  a 
perfect  roollng,  which  is 


Can  be  put  on  a  new  roof,  on 
old  shingles  or  tin.  It’s  soft 
and  pliable,  being  easy  to  put 
on  and  becomes  as  hard  as 
slate.  Send  for  Free  Sumple 
and  Circulars. 


The  A,  F.  Swan  Co. 114  tas*“  stree‘>  new  yowl 


Hubbard’s  -mw*  Fertilizers. 


have  been  used  by  Hon.  GEO.  M.  CLARK,  of  Higganiim,  Conn., 
since  the  beginning  of  his  famous  Grass  Experiments. 


FOR  FALL  SEEDING  USE 

Hubbard’s  <0$$^  Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer. 

Our  book,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1902,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


ApI  fiWIIUr>  MATH?  p  ACY  After  years  Of  patient  effort  we  have  perfected  and  hold  let-^ 
m  iLv  H  lltU  1  lnllL  LnOI,  ters  patent  for  a  device  which  will  prove  a  greater  boon  to  the 
rnj  >55  farmer  than  any  invention  of  the  age.  By  the  use  of  our  trucks  which  are 

■  ill  easily  attached  to  any  beam  plow,  new  or  old,  a  furrow  uniform  in  width  and 

/f'A  depth  can  be  secured.  Mr.  Shaffer,  of  Newtleld,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “It  is  retnark- 

■  tl  '1  yk  able  how  easy  the  truck  does  away  with  the  hard  labor  of  plowing.”  If  you 

■  would  profit  by  the  experience  of  everyone  who  has  used  them  you  would  not 

■  ‘I  iSjargj rf fV>C  I  delay  a  day  in  ordering  a  set.  Our  new  trucks  are  guaranteed  perfect  In  | 

S  II  r  1  construction  and  operation.  Arms  malleable  iron.  Axle  chilled  steel. 

■  AGENTS  WANTED.  Fast  seller  everywhere.  Big  money  for  workers.  No 

a  Set.  charg0  for  territory.  WONDER  PLOW  CO..  7  Factory  St..  St.  Clair.  Mich. 


The  Universal  Bean  Harvester. 


The  profit  derived  from  the  growing 
of  beans  depends  largely  upon  quick 
and  efficient  methods  of  harvesting 
them.  When  beans  are  ripe,  just  right, 
and  the  weather  favorable,  harvesting 
should  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  quality— 
the  bright  and  salable  condition  of  the 
beans,  depends  upon  that.  All  hand 
labor  should  be  displaced  with  im¬ 
proved  machinery. 

This  Machine 
Harvests  Beans 

in  the  most  rapid  and  approved 
manner.  The  tempered  steel 
blades  cut  off  the  stems  of  two 
rows  of  beans  at  one  passage 
and  the  steel  rod  cleaners  sepa¬ 
rate  all  dirt,  etc.,  and  deliver 
the  two  rows  of  beans  into  one 
long  continuous  windrow. 

The  Harvester  Is  made  of  best 
material  throughout,  well  painted  and  varnished  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Pole  has  a  special  shitting 
lever  which  enables  the  machine  to  work  on  hillsides  as  well  as  on  the  level.  A  long  evener  and  neek- 
yokoare  furnished  with  each  machine.  We  Guarantee  the  Harvester  In  every  respect.  Ask  your  local 
dealer  for  the  Universal  Kean  Harvester.  If  not  found  there,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  Bee  that  you 
are  supplied.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  be  informed  on  the  subject. 


WIARD  PLOW  COMPANY,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
etjual  to  3s.  (id.,  or  3*4  marks,  or  1014  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  aim  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1902. 


We  have  about  completed  arrangements  for  a  press 
to  print  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  the  rate  of  over  7,000  copies 
an  hour.  This  is  what  is  called  a  perfecting  press. 
The  paper  is  taken  from  a  roll,  and  the  papers  come 
out  all  complete,  folded  and  pasted,  or  stitched,  ready 
for  the  mail  bags,  about  as  fast  as  one  can  conveni¬ 
ently  count  them.  We  will  tell  our  readers  more 
about  this  press  a  little  later.  It  is  brand  new  just 
from  the  factory,  and  we  expect  to  print  the  first 
issue  on  it  some  time  in  October.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
simply  outgrown  its  old  facilities.  The  new  press  is 
the  largest  and  fastest  as  well  as  the  most  expensive 
press  in  this  country  on  which  a  farm  paper  is 
printed.  The  constant  growth  of  the  paper  during 
the  last  few  years  has  intimated  the  necessity  for 
means  of  faster  press  work.  The  present  circulation 
makes  it  imperative.  We  will  be  able  now,  however, 
to  get  out  two  or  three  times  our  present  edition  with 
ease.  We  want  our  old  friends  to  help  double  the 
number  of  readers  during  the  coming  year.  This  is 
a  good  time  to  begin.  Get  your  neighbor  to  subscribe 
now.  For  a  trial  we  will  send  the  paper  every  week 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  for  10  cents.  Can’t 
you  send  just  one? 

* 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Farm  Company  vs. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  motion  to  transfer  the  case  to  New 
York  County  was  argued  last  week.  John  E.  Con¬ 
nelly  appeared  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  motion  was 
granted. 

* 

Read  the  statement  of  that  so-called  parcels  post 
on  page  057.  If  Uncle  Sam  can  handle  the  German 
packages,  or  if  our  express  companies  can  handle  the 
English  parcels,  why  cannot  Uncle  Sam  do  our  carry¬ 
ing  for  us?  Your  Congressman  is  the  proper  person 
to  ask  about  this. 

* 

It  is  again  reported  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wilson  is  soon  to  retire  from  the  President’s  Cabinet. 
This  time  the  story  is  that  he  is  to  be  president  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College.  We  hope  this  report  is 
unfounded,  but  we  fear  it  has  more  truth  than  the 
others.  Mr.  Wilson  has  given  character  and  strength 
to  the  Department.  Fortunately,  this  strength  is  of 
an  enduring  nature.  His  plans  have  been  built  so 
solidly  and  with  such  care  that  whoever  succeeds  him 
will  be  sure  to  carry  them  out. 

* 

The  farmers’  cooperative  creameries  have  formed 
an  organization.  Good.  This  is  the  logical  result  of 
cooperative  creameries — creameries  controlled  by  th? 
milk  producers  themselves.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  advocated  and  encouraged 
the  cooperative  creamery  idea.  We  did  it  when  some 
good  friends  of  the  producing  interests  could  see  no 
hope  in  it.  The  suggestion  for  an  association  of  co¬ 
operative  creameries  appeared  in  these  columns  as  a 
logical  contingent  of  the  establishment  of  the  cream¬ 
eries  themselves,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  sugges¬ 
tion  taking  definite  shape.  The  hope  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  rests,  we  believe,  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
management  of  this  association.  In  time  we  hope  to 
see  it  incorporated  under  our  State  laws.  There 
should  be  no  rest  until  every  cooperative  creamery 
within  the  shipping  territory  to  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  markets  is  represented  in  this  association. 
This  organization  will  cause  the  Exchange  autocrats 
more  unrest  than  any  move  heretofore  made.  It  is 
a  business  proposition,  and,  being  business  men,  they 


will  see  and  appreciate  the  strength  of  the  producers’ 
position.  Let  this  organization  be  complete  and  com¬ 
pact,  and  it  can  dictate  a  reasonable  price  for  milk. 
A  little  snowstorm  that  blocks  the  railroads  for  two 
days  produces  a  milk  famine  in  New  York  City.  Let 
the  milk  be  made  into  butter  and  cheese  at  these  co¬ 
operative  creameries  for  a  week,  and  the  rout  of  the 
enemy  wouid  be  complete.  Nothing  but  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  creameries  is  needed.  This 
possibility  is  afforded  by  the  cooperative  creamery 
association. 

* 

The  National  Provisioner  is  much  concerned  be¬ 
cause  certain  rogues  are  using  mineral  oil  to  adul¬ 
terate  tallow!  It  seems  that  this  cheap  oil  is  mixed 
with  the  more  expensive  beef  fat  and  sold  as  suefl. 
A  rogue’s  game  that  ought  to  be  exposed;  but  it  only 
shows  that  the  oleo  men  have  troubles  of  their  own 
■  They  fought  hard  for  the  chance  to  put  tallow  into  a 
mixture  and  sell  it  as  butter,  but  how  they  whine 
when  some  one  tries  to  sell  mineral  oil  as  tallow!  it 
makes  a  great  difference  with  a  counterfeiter  whether 
he  cheats  some  one  else  or  is  himself  cheated!  It  is 
enough  to  make  a  steer  laugh  to  hear  our  dignified 
friend,  The  Provisioner,  say:  "The  objective  point 
of  such  frauds  is  an  invasion  of  higher  grade  products 
in  which  the  adulterating  agent  cannot  be  discov¬ 
ered.”  That  “objective  point”  is  what  we  have  tried 
to  prod  into  the  oleo  men! 

* 

The  financial  success  of  this  year’s  New  York  State 
Fair  seems  to  have  given  new  ambitions  to  the  man¬ 
agers.  It  is  now  reported  that  a  new  $50,000  building 
will  be  erected,  containing  a  great  hall  in  which  daily 
concerts  will  be  given.  It  is  also  proposed  to  compel 
eaca  of  the  charitable  and  educational  institutions  in 
the  State  to  send  an  exhibit  showing  its  work.  This 
will  be  well  enough,  but  the  Society  should  do  more 
toward  encouraging  exhibits  from  the  common  people. 
The  fair  exhibits  are  useful  and  instructive  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  things  ought  to  be  done,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  be  still  more  instructive  if  they  were 
closer  to  how  they  are  done.  It  is  all  very  well  to  shake 
an  ideal  in  the  air,  out  of  a  man’s  reach;  but  you  will 
do  more  for  him  if  you  give  him  exmbits,  sports  and 
contests  in  which  he  can  have  a  fair  chance  for  a 
prize.  What  is  the  object  of  an  agricultural  iair? 

♦ 

Farmers  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  are  jubilant 
just  now  over  the  rise  in  the  price  of  potatoes.  We 
were  told  at  the  Suffolk  County  Fair  by  conservative 
men  that  the  recent  review  of  potato  prospects  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  saved  at  least  $25,000  for  our  readers.  Many 
of  them  were  induced  by  this  report  to  hold  their 
crop,  and  now  the  price  is  at  least  20  cents  a  bushel 
higher.  The  Long  Island  crop  is  fine  this  year,  both 
in  quality  and  yield.  The  chances  now  are  that  a 
good  share  of  the  crop  will  be  marketed  at  once.  The 
shrewdest  growers  conclude  that  the  present  rise  is 
due  to  reports  of  rot  and  blight  in  upper  New  York 
State.  These  reports  seem  to  be  based  largely  on  the 
appearance  of  the  vines.  It  is  expected  that  when  the 
crop  is  really  dug  the  yield  will  be  found  better  than 
expected,  and  this  may  bring  prices  down  again,  it 
requires  nice  calculation  to  know  just  when  to  sell. 
While  the  present  prices  may  last  for  a  few  weeks  we 
cannot  see  that  the  indications  favor  a  long  continua¬ 
tion  of  them. 

* 

We  are  asked  about  the  outlook  for  oleo — or  rather 
what  the  oleo  men  are  doing.  We  said  immediately 
after  the  Grout  bill  was  signed  that  the  manufacturers 
would  not  accept  the  situation  and  give  up  the  fight. 
They  have  been  and  are  trying  in  every  possible  way 
to  pick  flaws  in  the  law  and  to  invent  some  way  ol 
getting  around  the  “color  clause”  so  as  to  make  yel¬ 
low  oleo  and  still  avoid  the  10-cent  tax.  They  have 
employed  the  shrewdest  lawyers  in  the  country,  and 
when  we  consider  how  small  a  hole  a  man  will  crawl 
through  after  a  dollar  we  must  expect  a  mighty  legal 
struggle.  The  oleo  men  evidently  expected  to  use 
palm  oil  to  color  their  goods,  but  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  stopped  that.  Their  chemists  are  now 
hunting  for  something  that  will  be  permitted.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  the  following 
schemes  are  being  tried: 

Using  cotton-seed  oil  from  seeds  which  have  been  baked 
in  order  to  give  the  oil  a  red  color  which  gives  to  the 
oleomargarine  a  sort  of  light  green-yellow.  Baking  the 
salt  brown  before  using,  which  imparts  a  brownish  yel¬ 
low.  Heating  to  a  high  temperature  oleo  oil  to  which  has 
been  added  some  salt  or  alkali,  which  gives  color  but 
which  does  not  reveal  the  cause  in  chemical  analysis. 

In  every  case  the  object  is  to  give  the  oleo  a  darker 
color  than  the  natural  fats  would  show.  If  this 
slight  coloring  be  permitted  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  the  oleo  men  would  be  encouraged  gradually  to 
darken  the  shade  until  great  damage  to  the  butter 
trade  would  result.  We  think  the  Treasury  officials 


will  take  this  view  of  the  matter  and  compel  the  oleo 
men  to  pay  the  10-cent  tax  whenever  substances  are 
used  for  the  evident  purpose  of  coloring  the  mixture. 
This  is  the  point  upon  which  the  whole  question 
hinges — the  right  of  the  butter-maker  to  use  a  color 
which  has  belonged  to  his  product  for  centuries. 

* 

So  ear  as  we  are  able  to  learn  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the 
only  paper  in  this  country  which  has  ever  been  forced 
to  defend  a  suit  in  the  courts  because  of  its  defense  of 
farmers  and  farmers’  interests.  The  case  of  the 
American  Farm  Company  reported  two  weeks  since 
is  the  third  case  against  The  R.  N.-Y.  within  the  last 
10  years.  The  first  of  these  was  withdrawn  without 
trial,  and  the  other  was  decided  in  our  favor  by  a 
jury.  Hence,  our  course  thus  far  has  been  fully  jus¬ 
tified.  Any  man  or  concern  may  sue  a  paper  for  dam¬ 
ages  which  he  may  think  or  imagine  he  has  sustained, 
or  he  may  bring  suit  as  a  mere  “bluff.”  In  any  such 
case  the  paper  must,  of  course,  employ  counsel  and 
defend  itself.  This  is  always  expensive,  but  we  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  legitimate  part  of  our  expense,  just  as 
the  protection  which  the  information  gives  the  farmer 
is  a  legitimate  part  of  our  duty  to  farming  interests 
in  general  and  to  our  subscribers  in  particular. 

* 

Apple  buyers,  at  least  some  of  them,  are  grieving 
now  because  farmers  will  not  rush  to  accept  their 
figures.  The  buyers  met  and  in  a  general  way  under¬ 
took  to  fix  the  price  for  fruit.  In  former  years  they 
had  found  the  farmers  ignorant  of  the  true  situation 
as  regards  the  size  and  location  of  the  crop.  The 
buyers  expected  to  go  out,  tell  their  usual  stories  of 
big  crops,  and  scare  many  a  farmer  into  selling  his 
crop  at  a  figure  far  below  its  true  value.  They  ran 
against  a  new  thing.  The  farmers  knew  as  much 
about  the  situation  as  the  buyers  did — in  fact  then- 
information  was  more  reliable.  The  New  York  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  had  made  a  careful  canvass. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  collected  reliable  reports,  and  the 
fruit  growers  knew  their  business.  The  result  was 
that  the  buyers  were  obliged  to  pay  what  the  fruit 
was  worth  or  go  without.  There  is  no  use  for  them 
to  sulk  and  play  the  child.  The  old  game  of  bluff 
and  fake  report  will  no  longer  work.  The  growers 
are  not  operating  as  individuals — they  are  being  or¬ 
ganized  into  a  strong  and  compact  army! 

• 

We  offer  no  apology  for  placing  before  our  readers 
the  views  of  State  Grange  Masters  on  the  tariff  as  it 
relates  to  the  trusts.  Surely  such  views  are  import¬ 
ant.  The  people  have  a  right  to  know  what  these 
representatives  of  a  prominent  farm  organization 
think  about  an  important  public  question.  A  farm 
paper  is  the  proper  medium  for  making  such  views 
public.  There  was  a  time  when,  if  a  farm  paper 
printed  the  word  “tariff”  thousands  of  good  people 
nearly  had  a  fit.  The  public  mind  is  broadening  out. 
Men  understand  now  that  the  tariff  can  be  discussed 
as  a  business  proposition  without  any  partisan  bias. 
That  is  the  only  way  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  discuss  it.  We 
intend  to  give  the  American  farmer  a  fair  chance  to 
state  his  views  on  public  matters!  Some  one  will  ask 
whether  the  Grange  really  represents  the  American 
farmer!  It  is  true  that  its  members  embrace  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  people  who  actually  live  on 
farms,  yet  what  other  National  organization  carries 
10  per  cent  of  its  influence  with  farmers?  The  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  given  on  page  661  are  fair  and 
dignified.  Where  can  one  find  a  fairer  statement  than 
that  made  by  Mr.  Atkeson,  of  West  Virginia? 

* 

BREVITIES . 

A  post  office  in  Indiana  is  called  Ben  Davis! 
Petroleum  is  already  being  sold  for  fuel  purposes  in 
the  North. 

To  climb  a  ladder  you  must  put  both  best  and  worst 
foot  forward. 

Ice  formed  at  Detroit  September  13.  Tough  on  the 
market  gardeners. 

The  latest  is  a  vacuum  canning  machine  which  is  said 
to  exclude  the  air  from  the  cans  entirely. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  big  corn  crop,  but  it 
is  not  fully  mature  yet.  A  hot  Fall  is  needed  to  ripen  it. 

A  New  York  trade  paper  says  that  the  “fool  killer” 
should  visit  western  New  York,  because  farmers  will  not 
accept  the  first  prices  offered  by  apple  buyers.  He 
might  not  find  all  his  victims  on  the  farms. 

Farmers  want  information  aboiR  crops  before  they 
sell.  What  good  does  it  do  them  to  know  that  their 
apples  would  have  brought  50  cents  more  per  barrel- 
after  the  other  fellow  has  them? 

Instead  of  putting  his  hens  in  that  hole,  page  655,  Mr. 
Mapes  should  bury  them  near  those  peach  trees.  We 
buried  one  near  a  Japanese  ivy.  The  organic  nitrogen 
became  so  disorganized  that  the  ivy  has  touched  the 
roof. 

Storer’s  “Agriculture”  is  the  standard  book  on 
scientific  farming.  For  a  good  illustration  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  regarding  bacteria  and  their  work, 
one  should  compare  the  edition  of  1 2  years  ago  with  the 
latest  one. 
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Events  of  the  IV eek. 


DOMESTIC.— Forest  fires  were  burning  over  the  Cas¬ 
cade  and  Coast  ranges  from  British  Columbia  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  September  13.  They  destroyed  millions  of  feet  of 
lumber,  farmhouses,  barns  and  live  stock.  On  Mill  Plain, 
near  Vancouver,  eight  farmhouses  were  burned.  Tacoma 
and  Olympia  were  in  total  darkness  at  noon,  as  a  result 
of  the  heavy  smoke.  September  16,  38  bodies  were  found 
in  the  Lewis  River  Valley,  Wash.  The  district  was  set¬ 
tled  by  500  prosperous  farmers,  who  lost  all  they  had. 
Sixty  persons  camping  out  at  Trout  Lake,  near  the  base 
of  Mt.  St.  Helens,  saved  themselves  by  taking  to  the 
water  on  rafts.  In  Cowlitz  County  140  sections  of  the 
finest  timber  were  destroyed.  The  total  losses  in  western 
Washington  are  estimated  at  fully  $2,000,000.  .  .  .  Fire 
in  a  woolen  plant  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  September  12, 

caused  a  loss  of  $200,000 . Corners  in  grain  are 

forever  made  practically  impossible  by  a  decision  handed 
down  by  Judge  Chytraus  in  the  Circuit  Court,  Chicago, 
September  13,  if  sustained  by  a  higher  court.  The  case 
was  for  an  injunction  asked  by  Waite,  Thorburn  &  Co., 
against  prominent  commission  houses  in  the  recent  July 
oats  corner.  The  most  important  ruling  is  that  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  loses  the  power  to  pass  on  prop¬ 
erty  rights  where  margins  are  involved,  denying  its  au¬ 
thority  to  discipline  members  for  refusing  to  put  up 
called  margins . The  Danish  post  office  has  in¬ 

vited  the  postal  authorities  of  other  countries  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  introducing^,  “world’s  reply  stamp,” 
by  the  use  of  which  correspondents  in  one  country  can 
prepay  the  reply  to  a  letter  from  any  other  country. 

with  international  postage . A  terrible  gas  and 

powder  explosion  occurred  September  15  in  the  Big  Four 
mine  at  North  Fork,  W.  Va.;  16  men  were  killed.  The 
explosion  was  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  gas  catch¬ 
ing  fire  from  the  lamp  of  a  miner  who  was  going  to 
work,  and  this,  in  turn,  firing  six  kegs  of  blasting  pow¬ 
der  that  had  been  stored  in  the  mines.  The  explosion 
knocked  down  all  of  the  brattices  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
back  toward  the  mine  entrance,  thus  cutting  out  the 
air  from  the  men  imprisoned  behind  the  debris.  There 
had  been  a  small  gas  explosion  in  the  mine  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  which  burned  two  mine  mules  to  death,  and  Mine 
Superintendent  A.  J.  Stewart  had  cautioned  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  mine  not  to  attempt  to  work  again  until 
the  air  had  been  tested  by  a  safety  lamp,  but  they  dis¬ 
regarded  his  caution,  and  went  in . The  coal 

strike  in  the  United  States  is  continuing  favorably  to 
affect  the  English  iron  market.  One  firm  this  week 
booked  a  single  order  for  20,000  tons  of  East  Coast  hema¬ 
tite  for  Pittsburg.  In  view  of  this  shortage  of  American 
pig  iron  a  large  number  of  Midland  and  northern  fur¬ 
naces  are  running  on  full  time  to  meet  American  orders. 
....  One  of  the  reservoirs  supplying  Utica,  N.  Y., 
with  water  burst  Its  walls  September  16.  Houses,  barns 
and  live  stock  were  swept  away,  but  there  was  no  loss 
of  human  life;  damage  amounts  to  $125,000. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  deficiency  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  year  is  about  $1,307,000,  and  officials 
say  it  is  near  a  paying  basis . President  Roose¬ 

velt  has  disapproved  the  acquittal  of  Captain  Ryan, 
Fifth  Cavalry,  by  court-martial  on  the  charge  of  mis¬ 
conduct  in  the  Philippines . The  report  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  the  growth  of  the  navy 
since  the  Spanish  War.  The  strength  of  enlisted  men 
is  now  34,750 . For  the  present  the  State  Depart¬ 

ment  will  look  upon  the  order  of  the  Russian  Minister 
at  Pekin  to  expel  foreigners  from  Manchuria  as  one  in¬ 
volving  Russia,  China  and  England  alone.  If  it  should 
appear  later  that  there  are  some  American  prospectors 
in  that  country,  it  is  not  probable  the  decree  would  be 
enforced  in  their  case,  as  in  general  terms  it  is  aimed 
at  the  British  and  looks  like  a  determination  of  Russia 
to  retain  control  of  the  customs  in  Manchuria,  while 
nominally  recognizing  Chinese  sovereignty.  .  .  .  Sep- . 
tember  12  the  battleship  Wisconsin  and  the  cruiser  Cin¬ 
cinnati  started  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  the 

Colombian  revolution  is  causing  serious  danger . 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw  has  made  arrangements 
to  relieve  the  money  market  by  depositing  $4,000,000  with 
National  banks  that  have  unpledged  bonds  and  by  antici¬ 
pating  the  October  interest  on  bonds  amounting  to  $4,200,- 
000.  He  says  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm  over  present 
conditions. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  continued  drought 
in  New  South  Wales  has  caused  a  scarcity  of  beef  cattle, 

and  horseflesh  is  being  used  quite  freely . A 

Socialist  Congress  opened  at  Munich  September  15,  with 
205  delegates.  The  Bavarian  authorities  treat  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  with  courtesy,  and  permit  them  to 
display  red  decorations  and  inscriptions . An¬ 

other  Boxer  uprising  is  reported  from  the  Province  of 
Czechuen,  China.  Chentu,  the  capital  of  the  Province, 
is  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  Boxers,  who  call  them¬ 
selves  the  Lantern  Society,  urge  the  extermination  of 
foreigners  and  native  Christians.  It  is  said  that  more 
than  300  Roman  Catholic  converts  have  been  killed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  seventeenth  annual  fair 
of  the  Westchester  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Society  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture  will  be  held  at  White  Plains  September 
29-30,  and  October  1-4,  1902;  secretary,  E.  B.  Long,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association  has  decided 
to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Rochester,  and  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  arrange  particulars. 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association  will  hold 
its  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  at  Jamestown  De¬ 
cember  9-12.  The  secretary  of  the  Association  is  W.  W. 
Hall,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  will  hold  its  fifth 
annual  exhibition  of  fruits  in  connection  with  the  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  fair  of  the  Berlin  Agricultural  Society  at 
Berlin,  Conn.,  October  1-2.  Secretary,  H.  C.  C.  Miles, 
Milford,  Conn. 

A  decision  of  interest  to  exporters  of  butter  was  made 
September  16  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
who  holds  that  the  addition  of  boric  preservatives  in 
limited  quantities  to  fresh  butter  for  the  purpdse  purely 
of  preventing  rancidity  does  not  subject  such  butter  to 
a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  as  renovated  butter  within  the 


meaning  of  the  act  of  the  last  Congress.  The  preserva¬ 
tive  is  used  principally  in  butter  exported  to  the  tropics, 
where,  without  it,  the  product  would  soon  become  rancid, 
and  a  majority  of  orders  from  such  countries  are  con¬ 
ditioned  on  its  presence. 

On  September  4  an  organization  of  cooperative  cream¬ 
eries  was  formed  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  by  the  .election 
of  the  following  officers:  President,  Dewitt  C.  Markham, 
Port  Leyden,  N.  Y.;  vice-president,  Roger  S.  Searl,  Mon¬ 
trose,  Pa.;  secretary,  Wm.  G.  Hunt,  Great  Bend,  Pa.; 
treasurer,  O.  G.  Sawdey,  Earlville,  N.  Y. ;  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  Wm.  M.  Peck,  Walton,  N.  Y.;  B.  A.  Capron, 
Boonville,  N.  Y. ;  Ira  L.  Snell,  Kenwood,  N.  Y. ;  Otis  P. 
Moore,  Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  and  J.  W.  Ross,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  TRUST-MADE  GOODS. 

How  Patrons  of  Husbandry  Stand. 

We  have  written  the  Masters  of  the  State  Granges  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  give  a  fair  statement  of  the  views  of  the 
members  of  their  Order.  Should  the  tariff  be  revised  so 
that  articles  monopolized  by  a  trust  shall  not  be  taxed? 
Our  object  was  to  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  views  held  by 
Grangers — removed  as  far  as  possible  from  any  partisan 
bias.  Below  are  given  fair  samples  of  the  letters  received: 

Too  Close  to  Politics. 

I  am  not  prepax-ed  to  speak  for  others.  For  myself, 
while  I  would  like  to  see  some  changes  made  in  our  tariff 
laws,  I  doubt  whether  the  time  has  come  for  a  general 
remodeling  of  the  tariff.  This  is  too  near  a  political 
question  to  be  discussed  in  the  Grange. 

Master  Kansas  Grange.  e.  w.  westgate. 

Ready  to  Experiment  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  has  long  been  one  of  the  strongest  protection 
States.  Since  the  institution  of  trusts  with  their  power 
to  control  the  price  of  their  output,  and  largely  so  of 
their  supplies  used,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
tariff  adjustment  is  responsible  for  the  advantage  they 
possess.  We  would  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  of 
putting  some  trust-controlled  articles  oix  the  free  list. 
Master  Pennsylvania  orange.  w.  t.  hill. 

Oregon  Grangers  Oppose  Trusts. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  should  be 
removed  entirely  from  those  articles  which  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  trusts  and  monopolies.  There  should  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  burden  placed  on  the 
luxui'ies  l-ather  than  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  the  more  intelligent  and  progressive  fann¬ 
ers,  and  especially  the  members  of  the  Grange,  are  of 
the  same  opinion  as  myself  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It 
is  a  question  of  right  and  justice  between  man  and  man. 
Master  Oregon  Gi’ange.  b.  g.  leedy. 

Growing  Sentiment  in  Illinois. 

it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Illinois  has  stood  for  pro¬ 
tection,  but  had  the  tariff  question  been  stripped  of  par¬ 
tisan  bias  as  it  should  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  farmers  would  have  been  much  closer  together  than 
they  are  to-day.  In  regard  to  trusts  the  Illinois  State 
Grange  has  at  different  times  gone  on  record  against 
them,  and  is,  1  believe,  willing  to  see  any  honorable  mea¬ 
sure  passed  that  will  suppress  them.  While  the  Grange 
has  not  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  not  protecting  trust- 
made  goods  there  is  no  doubt  a  growing  sentiment  that 
this  is  about  the  only  way  to  control  them.  My  opinion 
is  that  if  such  a  resolution  was  presented  at  the  lxext 
State  Grange  it  would  be  carried  with  a  big  majority. 
Many  who  have  been  and  are  now  allied  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  party  are  not  in  favor  of  that  plank,  unless  some 
means  can  be  devised  whei'eby  farm  products  will  x'eceive 
the  same  share  of  protection  as  manufactured  articles. 
Master  Illinois  Grange.  Oliver  Wilson. 

Common  Sense  from  West  Virginia. 

The  Grange  membership  in  West  Virginia,  as  in  all 
other  States,  is  made  up  of  people  belonging  to  all  the 
political  parties,  and  in  this  State  the  membership  is  quite 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  dominant  parties.  While 
this  is  true  I  feel  sure  there  is  but  little  or  no  difference 
of  opinion  upon  the  proposition  that  the  tax'iff  should  be 
revised  so  that  articles  monopolized  by  a  trust  or  com¬ 
bination  should  not  be  taxed,  believing  that  the  tariff 
should  not  protect  monopolies,  and  that  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  should  have  the  benefit  of  some  competition  in  home 
products  if  not  on  foreign  imports.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  our  people  believe  in  a  tariff  but  oppose  making 
it  a  means  of  oppression  to  the  common  people,  or  a 
breeder  of  trusts.  I  regret  that  purely  economic  ques¬ 
tions,  like  the  tariff  and  trusts  should  have  become  in  any 
sense  partisan  questions,  and  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
by  the  success  or  failure  of  one  or  another  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  parties.  However,  public  sentiment  is  stronger  than 
party  in  this  country,  and  in  the  course  of  time  any  great 
injustice  is  likely  to  be  righted.  Were  it  otherwise  the 
institution  of  government  for  the  people  by  the  people 
would  be  a  dismal  failure.  t.  c.  atkeson. 

Master  West  Virginia  Grange. 

Kentucky  Farmers  a  Unit. 

It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  farmers  of  Kentucky 
without  regard  to  party  affiliation  are  a  unit  in  favor  of 
such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  shall  absolutely  de- 
prive  all  monopolies  or  trusts  of  the  protection  afforded 
them  by  the  present  tariff  system.  Complex  as  the  views 
upon  the  general  question  of  the  tariff  may  be,  improp¬ 
erly  and  unfortunately  made  a  party  issue  as  it  has  been 
in  past  years,  all  opponents  of  monopolies  and  trusts  may 
find  a  strong  and  impregnable  rallying  point  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  such  tariff  revision  as  shall  strike'  a  serious 
blow  at  the  trust  problem.  The  Order  of  Patrons  Oi  Hus¬ 
bandry  has  for  over  30  years  declared  in  its  "declaration 
of  purposes”  and  by  resolution  from  its  highest  represen¬ 
tative  body,  its  opposition  to  the  “tyranny  of  monopo¬ 
lies”  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear.  So  far  as  30  years’ 
of  active  work  in  Gi’ange  interests  can  enable  one  to 
speak  of  Grange  sentiment  in  connection  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff  divested  of  any  political  significance, 
but  as  it  relates  to  the  protection  of  monopolies  and 


trusts,  it  may  naturally  be  assumed  that  the  farmers 
affiliated  with  the  Grange  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
are  a  unit  in  favor  of  such  revision.  Kentucky  is  uncom¬ 
promisingly  SO.  E.  P.  WOLCOTT. 

Master  Kentucky  Gi’ange. 

The  Feeling  in  Wisconsin. 

In  Wisconsin,  as  I  think  in  most  other  localities,  we 
have  a  diversity  of  opinions  upon  both  of  these  questions, 
and  their  inter-relations  to  each  other.  The  former  has 
so  long  been  made  the  party  shibboleth  that  it  seems 
hard  to  get  people  to  look  at  it  from  anything  but  a  par¬ 
tisan  standpoint;  however,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
the  Patrons  of  Wisconsin  are  generally  in  favor  of  a  revi¬ 
sion  in  our  tariff  laws,  whereby  trust  articles  would  be 
placed  on  the  free  list;  and  this  from  a  rapid  trust  or¬ 
ganization  wouid  mean  in  the  very  near  future  absolute 
free  trade.  Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some 
other  more  just  and  equitable  way  of  raising  a  revenue 
can  be  devised  than  by  tariff,  not  but  what  I  believe  it  has 
done  much  toward  building  up  the  country,  but  changed 
conditions,  seem  to  make  some  other  method  imperative. 
Master  Wisconsin  Grange.  a.  c.  powers. 

/I  Cautious  Position  in  New  York. 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  proposition  that  the  tariff 
should  be  revised  so  that  all  articles  monopolized  by 
trusts  or  combines  should  be  regulated  by  some  Federal 
law  that  would  protect  the  common  people,  and  prevent 
monopolies  to  be  formed  that  would  inflict  burdens  upon 
the  people.  This  matter  has  not  yet  been  very  much  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Grange,  only  that  in  the  National  Grange 
platform  of  principles,  at  its  last  session,  it  declared  it¬ 
self  against  any  combinations  that  were  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  our  tariff  laws  to  Inflict  hardships  upon 
the  common  people.  It  seems  to  be  a  settled  growing  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  Grange  that  something  should  be  done  to 
regulate  these  so-called  trusts.  Of  course  it  is  a  question 
that  involves  a  vast  amount  of  money,  and  it  will  require 
persistent  effort  and  a  thorough  organization  to  cope 
with  it.  I  think  that  it  is  a  subject  that  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  fully  in  the  Grange  from  a  non-partisan  stand¬ 
point  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

Master  New  York  Grange.  e.  b.  norris. 

What  Washington  Grangers  Say. 

Through  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  in  a  non¬ 
partisan  way  the  policy  of  the  Grange  has  long  been  that 
if  we  have  protection  for  one  protection  for  all.  But  the 
farmer  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  benefit,  for  the 
bulk  of  his  crops  are  exported.  Individually  (and  I  think 
I  voice  the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the  members)  I 
believe  that  our  policy  should  be  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  Our  country  is  so  large,  our  interests 
so  diversified,  that  what  is  for  the  benefit  of  one  section 
is  detrimental  to  some  other.  Trusts  have  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  last  few  years  as  a  result  to  a 
great  extent  of  our  tariff,  that  I  have  almost  become  a 
free  trader.  I  certainly  would  place  on  the  free  list  all 
products  controlled  by  a  trust.  The  only  danger  we  need 
fear  from  free  trade  is  the  Asiatic  nations.  With  their 
hordes  of  laborers  willing  to  work  for  a  few  pence  per 
day,  once  introduce  our  improved  machinery  there  and 
we  could  not  compete  with  them,  for  they  are  very  quick 
to  learn  and  are  great  imitators.  This  should  not  be  a 
party  question,  and  I  think  if  the  matter  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  practical  business  men  from 
all  parties  they  would  come  nearer  to  the  right  thing 
than  anything  we  have  ever  had.  J.  o.  wing. 

Master  Washington  Grange. 


THE  HAY  CROP. 

Our  correspondents  state  that  the  hay  crop  on  tho 
whole  will  be  as  large  as  last  year,  but  will  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  clover  and  clover  mixed,  and  a  low-grade  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  We  believe  that  we  shall  have  the  smallest 
crop  of  No.  1  or  even  good  Timothy  hay  that  we  have  had 
in  the  last  10  years.  carscallen  &  cassidy. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  crop  of  hay  in  our  neighborhood,  comprising  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  is  very  large,  but  the  percentage  of  No.  1 
Timothy  is  not  as  large  as  it  was  last  year.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  clover  and  clover  mixed,  and  much  more 
of  the  hay  was  harvested  in  bad  condition  in  proportion 
to  last  year.  We  are  in  constant  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  two  States,  and  base  our  opinion  upon  our 
regular  correspondence.  ellis  &  Fleming. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

There  is  quite  a  large  hay  crop  in  Michigan  this  sea¬ 
son,  we  think  fully  as  large  as  usual.  The  weather  has 
been  very  favorable  for  the  growth  of  everything  in  the 
way  of  grasses,  and  in  many  instances  a  second  crop  has 
been  secured  from  the  same  meadow.  Nearly  all  the  hay 
will  be  below  the  usual  standard,  for  we  had  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  rains  during  haying  time,  which  prevented  the 
farmers  from  properly  curing  their  products.  We  should 
judge  that  more  than  half  of  the  crop  will  be  below  the 
grade  of  No.  2  Timothy.  There  is  some  good  hay  in  the 
State,  of  course,  but  that  is  being  picked  up  at  fancy 
prices.  FERRIN  BROTHERS  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

While  the  sections  that  usually  supply  the  New  York 
and  New  England  markets  have  a  large  crop  this  season, 
the  quality  of  that  in  the  United  States  will  average 
much  below  that  of  the  last  few  years.  We  look  for 
bright-colored  hay  to  sell  higher  than  last  season.  Quebec 
has  a  better  average  crop  than  our  United  States  sec¬ 
tions  this  year,  and  as  New  York  and  New  England  will 
be  the  best  outlet  for  same,  especially  New  England,  we 
expect  to  see  Quebec  hay  a  large  factor  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  loss  of  the  South  African  demand  and  poor 
prospects  of  favorable  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
force  the  Quebec  hay  into  the  States,  regardless  of  $4  per 
2,240  pounds  duty.  the  American  hay  co. 

New  York. 

CONNECTICUT  APPLES.— Our  reports  from  the  grow¬ 
ers  figure  up  about  330,000  bushels  for  the  whole  State, 
and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  very  fine.  Few  if  any 
sales  are  reported  so  far,  but  our  growers  expect  good 
prices  owing  to  short  crop  in  other  sections. 

Milford,  Conn.  h.  c.  c.  miles. 
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f  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

LAVENDER  LEAVES. 

The  waving  corn  was  green  and  gold, 

The  damask  roses  blown, 

The  bees  and  busy  spinning  wheel 
Kept  up  a  drowsy  drone, 

When  Mistress  Standish,  folding  down 
Her  linen,  white  as  snow, 

Between  it  laid  the  lavender, 

One  Summer  long  ago. 

The  slender  spikes  of  grayish  green, 

Still  moist  with  morning  dew, 

Recalled  a  garden  sweet  with  box 
Beyond  the  ocean’s  blue; 

An  English  garden,  quaint  and  old, 

She  nevermore  might  know; 

And  so  she  dropped  a  homesick  tear 
That  Summer  long  ago. 

The  yellow  sheets  grew  worn  and  thin. 
And  fell  in  many  a  shred; 

Some  went  to  bind  the  soldiers’  wounds, 
And  some  to  shroud  the  dead. 

And  Mistress  Standish  rests  her  soul 
Where  graves  their  shadows  throw. 

And  violets  blossom,  planted  there 
In  Summers  long  ago. 

But  still  between  the  royal  rose 
And  lady  lily  tall 
Springs  up  the  modest  lavender 
Beside  the  cottage  wall. 

The  spider  spreads  her  gossamer 
Across  it  to  and  fro—. 

The  ghost  of  linen  laid  to  bleach 
One  Summer  long  ago. 

—New  England  Magazine. 

* 

A  few  finely-chopped  butternuts 
stirred  into  a  dish  of  apple  sauce  give 
a  very  pleasant  variation  in  flavor. 

* 

Later  in  the  season,  when  the  choice 
of  vegetables  becomes  restricted,  try 
parsnips  cooked  as  follows:  Cut  into 
strips  about  three  inches  long,  soak  in 
cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  dry  in 
a  towel,  and  fry  in  deep  fat  like  French 
fried  potatoes. 

* 

Cornmeal,  moistened  with  vinegar,  is 
a  good  substitute  for  lemon  juice  in  re¬ 
moving  potato  or  fruit  stains  from  the 
hands.  Ink  and  similar  discolorations 
can  usually  be  rubbed  off  with  pumice 
stone.  Old-fashioned  ink  could  usually 
be  removed  from  hands  or  clothing  with 
more  certainty  tnan  the  modern  chem¬ 
ical  product. 

* 

The  Living  Church  makes  this  quota¬ 
tion  from  a  Connecticut  woman’s  diary, 
dated  1790:  “We  had  roast  pork  for 

dinner,  and  Dr.  S - ,  who  carved,  held 

up  a  rib  on  his  fork,  and  said:  ‘Here, 
ladies,  is  what  Mother  Eve  was  made 
of.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  Sister  Patty,  ‘and  it’s 
from  very  much  the  same  kind  of  crit¬ 
ter.’  ” 

* 

Many  a  restless  boy,  who  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  in  mischief,  and  rapidly  acquiring 
the  reputation  of  being  incorrigible 
could  better  be  reclaimed  by  the  work 
cure  than  by  any  form  of  punishment. 
The  energy  which,  when  aimless,  leads 
to  wanton  mischief,  might  be  a  valuable 
foi’ce  in  the  world’s  work  if  early  di¬ 
rected  into  proper  channels.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  parents  who  prescribe 
various  “chores”  as  punishment,  and 
then  wonder  why  the  boy  grows  up 
hating  work.  His  work  should  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  natural  prelude  to  any 
form  of  enjoyment  or  leisure.  The 
things  we  like  to  do  are  not  work,  no 
matter  how  exacting  or  laborious.  If 
an  energetic  boy  has  certain  duties  de¬ 
pending  upon  him,  which  are  no  pun¬ 
ishment,  but  his  just  share  of  the  family 
economy,  he  is  not  only  lessening  his 
present  possibilities  for  mischief,  but  is 
also  forming  character  for  maturity. 
We  pity  the  town  boy  who  has  no 
chores.  No  wonder  that  city  parents 
welcome  the  vacation  schools,  where 


manual  training  and  physical  exercises 
work  off  the  boy’s  restless  energy  and 
keep  him  out  of  the  most  demoralizing 
school  in  the  world — the  open  street. 

* 

A  Boston  druggist  tells  how  a  small 
girl  entered  his  store  one  day  and  told 
him  that  she  wanted  five  cents’  worth 
of  glory  divine. 

“Are  you  sure  it  is  glory  divine  you 
want?”  he  asked  the  little  one. 

“Yes,  sir,”  was  the  prompt  response. 

“For  what  does  mamma  want  it?”  was 
the  next  question. 

“To  throw  it  around  the  room  and  in 
the  back  yard,”  said  the  little  tot,  inno¬ 
cently. 

“Isn’t  it  chloride  of  lime  she  wants?” 
asked  the  drug  man. 

The  little  girl  nodded  her  assent,  and 
soon  she  was  on  her  way  home  to 
Mother.  Druggists  receive  a  good  many 
extraordinary  requests  from  persons  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  name  of  the  substance 
they  require,  particularly  when  children 
are  sent  upon  these  errands;  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  develop  an  intui¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  of  the  post  office 
clerks  who  decipher  “blind”  addresses. 

* 

A  reader  requests  a  recipe  for  boiled 
salad  dressing  containing  cream.  The 
following  suits  the  taste  of  many  who 
do  not  like  a  mayonnaise  containing  oil. 
Mix  a  dessert  spoonful  of  dry  mustard, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  celery  salt  with  a  large  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter.  Stir  in  thoroughly 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  beat 
all  to  a  cream,  then  beat  in  a  cupful  of 
cream,  sour  or  sweet  (if  milk  is  used 
add  another  egg).  Stir  and  cook  in  a 
double  boiler  until  it  begins  to  thicken. 
Remove  at  once  from  the  fire  and  when 
cold  beat  in  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar.  If  put  in  a  preserve  jar  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place  it  will  keep  for  a 
week  or  more. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Blouse  suits  are  always  becoming  to 
little  girls  and  make  the  best  of  all 
frocks  for  school  and  knockabout  wear. 


421 1  Girl’s  Blouse  Suit, 
4  to  12  years. 


This  model  is  suited  to  serge,  flannel 
and  similar  wool  fabrics  and  to  both 
linen  and  cotton  of  the  sturdier  sorts, 
but  as  shown  is  of  blue  serge  with 
bands  of  black  braid  and  gold  buttons. 
The  blouse  consists  of  back  and  fronts 
only  and  is  closed  at  the  front  by  means 
of  buttons  and  buttonholes  worked 
through  a  box  pleat.  The  fronts  are 
tucked  at  the  shoulders  to  yoke  depth, 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  blouse  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  hem  in  which  elastic  is  in¬ 
serted.  At  the  neck  is  a  broad  round 
collar  that,  however,  can  be  omitted 
and  the  neck  finished  with  a  simple 
standing  collar  when  preferred.  The 
sleeves  are  in  bishop  style  gathered  into 
cuffs  at  the  wrists.  The  skirt  is  in  three 


pieces,  a  front  gore  and  circular  sides, 
which  meet  and  are  gathered  at  the 
back,  and  is  joined  to  the  body  lining 
that  closes  with  it  at  the  center  back. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (eight  years)  is  4 y2 
yards  27  inches  wide,  3%  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  2%  yards  52  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  No.  4211  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 

“Slot  seams”  make  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  of  tucks  and  pleats,  and  are  among 
the  features  noted  in  the  models  of  the 
best  designs,  and  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  suits  and  the  skirts  of  the  coming 
season.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores 
and  the  “slot  seams”  are  so  arranged  as 
to  conceal  all  joinings.  At  their  upper 
portions  they  are  stitched  flat  with  silk, 


4201  Misses’  “Slot  Seam”  Skirt. 

1 2  to  1 6  years. 

but  fall  free  at  flounce  depth.  The  full¬ 
ness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  inverted 
pleats  that  are  pressed  flat.  To  cut  this 
skirt  in  the  medium  size  (14  years)  7% 
yards  of  material  27  inches  wide,  six 
yards  44  inches  wide,  or  five  yards  52 
inches  wide  will  be  required.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4201  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses 
of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  1C 
cents  from  this  office. 


God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the 
first  city  Cain.  The  three  first  men  in 
the  world  were  a  gardener,  a  plowman 
and  a  grazier;  and  if  any  man  object 
that  the  second  of  these  was  a  murth- 
erer,  I  desire  that  he  would  consider 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  so  he  quitted  our 
profession  and  turned  builder. — Abra¬ 
ham  Cowley,  year  1618. 

There  is  no  question  that  accuracy, 
the  faculty  of  seeing  a  thing  as  it  is, 
of  knowing,  for  instance,  that  it  is  two 
and  one-quarter,  and  not  two  and  three- 
eighths,  and  saying  so,  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  precious  ends  of  a  good 
education.  Next  to  that  I  would  put 
the  ability  to  know  how  and  where  most 
promptly  to  look  for  what  you  don’t 
know,  and  what  you  want  to  know. 
Thirdly,  I  would  put  being  able  to  tell 
what  you  know,  and  to  tell  it 
accurately,  precisely,  without  exaggera¬ 
tion,  without  prejudice,  the  fact  just 
as  it  is,  whether  it  be  a  report  of  a  base¬ 
ball  game,  or  of  a  sermon,  or  of  a  lecture 
on  electricity,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  get 
the  thing  exactly  as  it  is.  The  man  who 
can  do  that  is  a  very  well  educated  man. 
—Charles  A.  Dana. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 
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The  American  Wringer  Co.’s 

HORSE-SHOE  BRAND 

UNIVERSAL 


TTFlxailirffl 


WARRANTED  3  YEARS. 

Over  Six  Million  Universal  Wringers  have 
been  sold,  giving  Universal  Satisfaction.  The 
tolls  are  of  good  elastic  rubber  which  wring 
the  thin  and  thick  parts  equally  dry.  They 
have  the  Patent  Guide  Board  which  spreads 
theclothesaudare  warranted  for  three  years. 

1\  Xmas  Present 
Appreciated  by  all  young 
housekeepers,  is  the  Gkm  Toy 
Wringer.  It.isa  perfect  wrin¬ 
ger  with  rubber  rolls  and 
malleable  iron  frame.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  GO  cents. 
Address  Dept.  Ilf 

THE  AMERICAN  WR1NOER  CO 
99  Chambers  Street,  New  York 


Making  Soap  with 

Banner  Lye 

The  best  soap  in  the  world  can  be 
made  in  ten  minutes  from  Banner  Lye 
and  the  grease  or  fat  that  you  can  sup¬ 
ply  from  your  kitchen. 

No  trouble;  no  boiling;  no  large  ves¬ 
sels  needed.  It  is  not  ordinary  old- 
style  lye;  it  is  Banner  Lye. 

Easy  and  Thorough 

Cleaning  and  Washing 

of  clothes,  dishes,  milk-rooms,  milk- 
cans,  -pails,  -bottles,  butter-jars*,  dairies, 
everything. 

Banner  Lye  does  1 1  and  does 
it  quickly  and  th"  way  it 
should  be  done  I  makes 
cleanluiess  a  new  word.There 
is  moro*-dlrt'  than  you  can 
nee  in  a  dairy ;  and  that  dirt 
often  wastes  your  material 
by  injuring  its  keeping  qua¬ 
lities. 

Banner  Lye  Is  also  the 
quickest  and  most  borough 
disinfectant  Costs  only  a 
a  few  cents:  but  lspreferable 
to  the  more  costly  articles 
sold  for  that  purpose  It  is 
odorless  and  colorless 

Not  old-style  lye,  butBaji- 
ner  Lye. 

Write  for  booklet,  “Uses  of 
Banner  Lye,’’  and  give  us  your  grocer's  or  druggist's 
name  should  he  not  have  it. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works  Philadelphia  USA 


TRY  THEM  30  DAYS, 

at  the  end  of  that  time  ship  them  back  to  us 
and  nothing  to  pay  if  you  don’t  find  in  our 

SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES 


the  best  bargain  you  can  get  anywhere.  There 
is  no  more  advantageous  way  for  vou  to  buy 
anything.  You  take  no  chances.  And  we — well, 
we  know  what  these  vehicles  are,  what  is  in 
them,  and  whether  you  are  likely  to  buy.  We 
make  them  ourselves  from  the  raw  materials. 
Split  Hickory  is  split  hickory,  and  not  sawed. 
That  means  the  best  wood  in  them  possible  to 
get.  Everything  else  is  of  the 
same  order  of  excellence. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog.  It 
gives  the  free  trial  plan  of  selling 
and  describes  everything. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO., 

Station  SO,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Watch 

Accidents 

will  happen  1  That’s  why  your  watch 
works  should  be  protected  by  a  strong  case. 
Gold  alone  is  soft  and  bends  easily.  It’s 
used  for  show  only.  The  JAS.  BOSS 
STIFFENED  GOLD  WATCH  CASE 
resists  jar  and  jolt.  Keeps  out  the  dust. 
Reduces  the  expense  of  repair.  Adds 
many  years  to  the  life  of  your  watch. 
Every  JAS.  BOSS  CASE  is  guaranteed 
for  25  years  by  a  Keystone  Trade-mark 
stamped  inside.  You  must 
look  for  this  trade-mark. 

Consult  the  jeweler. 

Write  us  for  booklet. 

THE  KEYSTONE 
WATCH  CASE  COMPANY, 

Philadelphia. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  Feminine  Apple  Buyer. 

A.  MISSOURI  WOMAN  IN  A  PAYING  BUSINESS 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  of 
me  how  I  came  to  take  up  the  business 
of  apple  buying  and  packing.  I  could 
not  give  a  more  direct  answer  than  that 
I  took  up  the  work  lying  nearest  my 
hands,  which  in -my  case  chanced  to  be 
handling  fruit,  and  finding  that  I  could 
successfully  manage  the  work,  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  how  to  lay  the  work 
down.  We  frequently  hear  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  many  branches  of  rural  life 
that  are  so  attractive  to  the  toiler  in  the 
city,  and  advice  galore  is  given  to  the 
man  whose  daily  round  of  toil  has  be¬ 
come  burdensome,  and  whose  very  soul 
craves  the  “sights  and  sounds”  of  the 
country.  But  for  the  women  who  form 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  city’s 
toilers  we  offer  little  inducement  to  take 
up  a  business  that  has  advantages  to 
offer  on  nearly  every  side.  Besides,  my 
observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  it 
is  more  often  the  wife  than  the  husband 
who  grows  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
venture  that  takes  them  from  city  to 
country,  and  though  health  and  pros¬ 
perity  are  theirs  they  grow  lonely  and 
long  for  the  old  “hand-to-mouth”  exist¬ 
ence  that  surrounds  them  with  the  bus¬ 
tle  of  city  life.  Generally  this  discon¬ 
tent  would  never  be  felt  if  these  wives 
and  daughters  had  a  business  of  their 
own  to  claim  their  time  and  abilities, 
and  give  them  the  satisfied  feeling  that 
comes  when  one  sees  the  results  of  care¬ 
fully  planned  labors  well  wrought  out. 

When,  after  about  18  years  of  office 
work,  we  left  the  city  for  the  country, 
moving  on  a  farm,  many  friends  tried 
to  dissuade  me;  among  the  reasons  of¬ 
fered  was  always  heard  the  lament  that 
I  would  work  myself  to  death  on  a 
farm.  But  really  what  is  the  work  of 
an  ordinary  farm  wife  who  can  take  her 
children  with  her  through  every  hour 
of  the  day,  and  lie  down  with  them  at 
night,  compared  with  the  woman  who 
must  give  say,  10  hours  to  confined,  un¬ 
remitting  work  in  office  or  elsewhere; 
add  to  this  one  hour  for  going  to  and 
from  work,  the  thousand  things  mother 
must  do  at  home,  and  the  half  of  night 
spent  in  sewing,  mending,  etc.? 

When  we  first  came  to  the  Ozarks. 
handling  peaches  was  a  rare  pleasure, 
and  when  that  pleasure  was  fairly  well 
paid  for  in  addition  I  immediately 
adopted  the  business  of  packing  for 
market.  From  peaches  to  apples  was  a 
small  step,  and  as  it  lay  nearest  I  tried 
that,  and  found  that  careful  painstaking 
work  is  appreciated  as  much  in  the  or¬ 
chard  as  in  the  office;  that  the  business 
ability  and  judgment  needed  in  clerical 
work  were  exactly  the  same  qualities 
needed  in  buying  and  handling  a  large 
apple  crop,  and  as  clerical  positions  are 
overcrowded  and  good  apple  packers  are 
scarce  I  made  my  choice  at  once. 

This  work  requires  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
ertion,  much  driving  from  orchard  to  or¬ 
chard,  and,  in  this  country,  walking 
through  orchards  estimating  crops, 
judgment  in  buying,  training  sorters 
and  packers,  and  superintending  per¬ 
sonally  every  detail  of  the  work,  yet  it 
is  within  reach  of  an  active  working 
woman  and  is  profitable  as  well.  Last 
Fall  I  packed  6,720  barrels  of  apples, 
and  often  grew  very  tired,  but  during 
my  long  years  of  office  work  I  nearly 
always  grew  very  tired  by  time  night 
came,  and  yet  hours  of  work  often 
awaited  me  that  must  be  done. 

Not  only  during  packing  season  do  we 
find  interest  in  our  work;  following 
that  we  follow  the  fruit  to  cold  storage 
with  our  interest,  watching  the  markets, 
noting  sales,  and  condition  of  fruit  we 
have  packed,  trying  each  year  to  gather 
new  lessons  for  the  future.  Before  the 
fruit  is  finally  disposed  of  we  are  exam¬ 
ining  the  trees  in  the  orchards,  noting 
conditions  of  bud,  blossom  and  growth. 
Early  in  the  Spring  we  begin  to  study 
the  crop  around  us,  and  all  over  the 
apple  belt,  ever  widening  our  experi¬ 


ence,  making  many  congenial  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  many  States,  and  from  one  year 
to  another  we  can  keep  ourselves  inter¬ 
ested,  contented  and  longing  not  for  the 
old  city  life,  with  its  long  hours  of  cleri¬ 
cal  toil.  a.  z.  MOORE. 

Wright  Co.,  Mo. 


A  Homemade  Waitress. 

The  removal  of  plates  and  dishes  al¬ 
ready  used,  and  the  labor  of  replacing 
them  with  another  course,  means  an 
awkward  break  in  the  meal  in  house¬ 
holds  where  there  is  no  one  to  wait  up¬ 
on  table.  It  is  an  extra  burden  upon  a 
housekeeper  who  is  glad  enough  to  sit 
down  after  her  labor  in  the  kitchen.  the 
appliance  shown  in  Fig.  271,  reproduced 
from  The  American  Kitchen  Magazine, 
is  a  very  convenient  labor  saver,  com¬ 
bining  the  convenience  of  the  serving 
table,  with  the  utility  of  the  dinner 
wagon  (a  small  folding  table  on  casters 
used  largely  in  restaurants  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  receptacle  for  supplies). 

The  “waitress”  in  question  is  made 
from  a  firm  box  20  inches  long,  17  inches 
wide,  and  12  inches  deep.  Four  pieces 
of  smooth  2x2  lumber,  each  14  inches 
long,  are  required  to  form  the  legs.  The 
top  of  the  box,  supported  by  slats,  form¬ 
ed  one  shelf.  The  board  that  is  to  be 
the  base  of  the  serving  table  must  then 
be  taken  off  and  the  four  corners  sawed 
out  to  admit  the  legs.  After  the  holes 
are  sawed  out,  the  board  must  be  re¬ 
placed,  the  legs  set  up  in  the  box  two  or 


the  jars,  like  peaches.  Peel,  core  and  cut 
in  half,  dropping  the  pieces  into  cold 
water,  to  prevent  discoloring.  For  four 
pounds  of  apples,  make  a  syrup  with  one 
quart  of  water,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and 
the  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon.  Bring 
the  syrup  to  a  boil,  and  then  remove 
the  lemon  peel.  Put  the  apples  into 
glass  jars,  fill  up  with  the  boiling  syrup. 
Stand  the  jars  on  pieces  of  board  in  the 
wash  boiler,  put  in  it  water  enough  to 
come  two-thil’ds  up  the  sides  of  the  jars, 
stand  the  covers  on  the  jars,  but  do  not 
screw  down.  Put  the  boiler  on  the  front 
of  the  stove,  and  let  the  water  in  it  boil, 
continue  cooking  until  the  apples  can 
be  pierced  with  a  broom  straw;  then  re¬ 
move,  and  seal  up.  Be  sure  that  they 
are  brimful  of  syrup;  if  they  have 
shrunk  down,  fill  up  with  boiling  water 
or  syrup. 

Fall  apples  make  a  delicious  jelly 
when  flavored  with  Rose  geranium 
leaves.  Proceed  as  in  making  crab- 
apple  jelly;  when  strained  and  put  to 
boil  add  two  Rose  geranium  leaves  to 
each  quart  of  syrup.  Remove  the  leaves 
before  putting  the  jelly  in  glasses. 

Ginger  apples  make  a  delicious  pre¬ 
serve.  Pare  and  quarter  as  many  apples 
as  desired.  Weigh  and  use  as  many 
pounds  of  sugar  as  of  fruit.  Make  a 
syrup  of  half  the  sugar,  using  a  cupful 
of  water  to  a  cupful  of  sugar;  pour 
syrup  over  the  apples  and  let  stand  21 
hours.  Now  add  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar.  Peel  a  lemon,  boil  the  rind  in  a 
little  water  (about  half  a  teacupful  of 
water  to  one  rind),  and  to  every  two 
pounds  of  fruit  add  this  lemon  water 
and  the  juice  of  a  whole  lemon,  also  one 
ounce  of  ginger  to  every  two  pounds  of 
fruit.  The  ginger  may  be  tied  in  a  mus¬ 
lin  bag  if  not  desired  put  in  with  fruit. 
Cook  until  the  apples  are  transparent. 
This  recipe  will  answer  equally  well  for 
pears,  vegetable  marrow,  squash  and 
citron  (the  latter  should  be  boiled  in 
clear  water  first  until  tender). 


w 
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A  HOMEMADE  WAITRESS.  Fl8.  270. 

three  inches,  or  high  enough  to  allow 
the  shelf  to  rest  upon  them,  and  the 
whole  fastened  together  firmly.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  nail  a  board  about  two 
inches  wide  across  the  front  to  hold  in 
the  numerous  dishes  which  will  be 
placed  there  later.  A  railing  or  board¬ 
ing  is  put  on  three  sides  of  the  top,  and 
four  casters  complete  the  structure.  The 
original  designer  dyed  her  “waitress” 
with  green  cotton  dye,  and  then  rubbed 
it  with  floor  wax  to  prevent  spotting, 
but  enamel  paint  would  be  convenient 
to  apply,  and  excellent  in  appearance. 
At  meal  times  the  “waitress”  stands  by 
the  hostess,  with  dessert  or  any  other 
additional  dish  on  its  shelves;  plates 
and  dishes  removed  during  the  meal  are 
placed  in  it,  and  the  extra  course  put  on 
the  table.  After  the  meal  all  the  dishes 
are  placed  on  the  serving  table,  which  is 
then  rolled  into  the  kitchen,  saving 
many  unnecessary  steps. 


Canning  Apples. 

Can  you  give  me  a  tested  recipe  for  can¬ 
ning  apples  in  glass  jars?  m.  k. 

Massachusetts. 

Canned  apples  need  care  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  or  they  do  not  keep  well,  appear¬ 
ing  to  ferment  quite  readily.  Most 
recipes  given  direct  that  the  apples  be 
boiled  first  in  clear  water  until  they 
soften,  then  lifted  out  and  put  into 
syrup.  We  think  this  causes  some  loss 
of  flavor,  and  also  breaks  the  apples  un¬ 
necessarily,  so  we  prefer  to  cook  them  in 

MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Oiled  Cucumber  Pickles. — Peel  and 
slice  25  cucumbers  of  medium  size. 
Cover  them  with  salt  and  let  them  stand 
over  night.  Drain  off  the  liquid  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  and  put  the  fruit  in  a 
stone  jar.  Have  ready  and  cover  them 
with  a  dressing  comprising  a  half  cup¬ 
ful  of  olive  oil,  one-fourth  cupful  ol 
white  mustard  seed,  one-fourth  cupful 
of  black  mustard  seed,  one-half  table¬ 
spoonful  of  celery  seed  and  a  cupful  of 
the  choicest  vinegar.  No  cooking  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Peach  Marmalade. — Place  the  peaches 
in  a  wire  basket  and  plunge  them  into 
boiling  water  for  two  minute^.  Rub  off 
the  skins,  cut  the  peaches  in  halves  and 
take  out  the  stones.  Measure  the  fruit 
and  place  it  in  a  preserving  kettle.  For 
six  quarts  of  peaches  use  one  quart  of 
water.  Cover  and  cook  for  an  hour; 
then  add  three  quarts  of  granulated 
sugar  and  cook  for  an  hour  longer,  stir¬ 
ring  often.  The  marmalade  should  be 
smooth,  thick  and  rather  glossy  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  Put  in  small  jars  01 
glasses.  Seal  with  paraffin  before  put¬ 
ting  on  the  cover. 

Grand  mother’s  Succotash. — The  ears 
of  corn,  one-half  dozen,  or  seven  it 
small,  to  a  pint  of  beans,  are  scored 
down  each  row  with  a  sharp  knife,  then 
the  tender  pulp  or  kernel  is  pressed  out 
from  the  ear.  The  cobs  are  then  put 
into  a  quart  of  boiling  water  and  cooked 
hard  for  20  minutes.  Remove  them,  and 
in  this  water  boil  the  beans  for  half  an 
hour.  Now  add  the  corn  and  cook  five 
or  six  minutes  longer.  Season  with  six 
dashes  of  pepper,  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut  and  one-half  cupful  of  thick 
cream  (milk  will  do),  and  one  teaspoou- 
ful  of  salt.  Serve  hot  and  at  once  thai 
none  of  the  flavor  escapes. 

TR’f  GRAIN-0 !  TRY  GRAIN-0 1 

Ask  your  Grocer  to-day  to  show  you  a  package  of 
GRAIN-O,  the  new  food  drink  that  takes  tho  place 
of  coffee.  The  children  may  drink  It  without  Injury 
as  well  as  the  adult.  All  who  try  It,  like  It.  GRAIN-0 
nas  that  rich  seal  brown  of  Mocha  or  Java,  but  It  Is 
made  from  pure  grains,  and  the  most  deUcate  stomach 
receives  It  without  distress.  M  the  price  of  coffe* 
ii>o.  and  25o.  per  package.  Sold  by  all  grocers 


GOOD 

HORSE, 

SENSE 


U 


will  teach  you  that 
coffee  in  an  air-tight, 
sealed  package  is 
V/  purer,  cleaner  and 

W  ft  fresher  than  coffee 

1  kept  in  open  bins. 

LION  COFFEE 

Js  never  sold  in  bulk. 


WURLITZER 


Brass  Band 

INSTRUMENTS,  DRUMS,  ETC. 

Reduced  Prices.  Don’t  buy  until  yon  see  , 
new  80-pp.  Cat,  B.  MAILED  FREE. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlltxer  Co., 

178  K.  4th  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


DERRICK  OIL  CO. 


Box  63.  Titusville,  Pa. 

ELITE  OIL. 

A  perfect  burning 
oli.  Shipped  on  triai, 
to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  (SO-giil.  galva¬ 
nized  iron  storage  tank 
with  pump,  cover  and 
hasp  for  lock.W rite  for 
particulars  and  prices. 


A  Farm  for  You 

California 

The  Santa  Fe  will  take  you  there 
Any  day  in  September  or  October 
for  only  $33  from  Chicago,  or  $25 
from  Kansas  City. 

Corresponding  rates  from  East  generally 
— tickets  good  in  tourist  sleepers  or  chair 
cars — enjoyable  ride  on  the  shortest, 
quickest,  pleasantest  line. 

Also  one  lare,  plus  S3,  round  trip  to  Great 
Southwest,  first  and  third  Tuesdays, 
August,  September,  October. 

Exceptional  opportunities  for  homeseek- 
ers  in  magnificent  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
California.  Money-making  investments. 
Write  to  Geo.  C.  Dillard,  Gen.  Agt. 
Santa  Fe,  377  Broadway,  New  York, 
for  California  land  folders. 

Cheap  Excursions 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  Sept.  20,  1902. 
GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  to  arrive.... 

No.  1,  Northern,  Chicago . 


@  75% 
@  79% 
@  77% 
@  73 
@  32% 
@  52 


@2  45 
@2  40 
@1  95 
@1  90 
@1  95 
@1  90 
@2  80 
@2  75 
@2  20 
@2  15 
@1  65 
@2  25 
@2  77% 


No.  2,  hard. 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  — 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western  .  — 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  bu .  — 

Poor  to  good  . . 1  90 

Medium,  choice  .  — 

Poor  to  good  . 1  50 

Pea,  choice  .  — 

Poor  to  good  . 1  50 

Red  kidney,  choice  .  — 

Poor  to  good  . 2  00 

White  kidney,  choice  .  — 

Poor  to  good  ..' . 1  75 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  60 

Yellow  eye,  choice  .  — 

Lima,  California  . 2  70 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  spot  .  —  16  50 

Middlings,  choice  .  —  @21  50 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @27  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  new,  100  lbs .  —  @  90 

No.  2  .  75  @  82% 

No.  3  .  60  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  75 

Clover  .  55  @  70 

No  grade  .  —  @  50 

Salt  . 7s .  40  @  50 

Straw,  long  rye  .  70  @  75 

Short  rye  .  50  @  55 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb .  —  @  22% 

Firsts  .  21  @  22 

Seconds  .  19  @  20% 

Lower  grades  .  16%@  18 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy...  21  @  21% 

Half-tubs,  firsts .  19%@  20% 

Tubs,  seconds  .  18  @  19 

Tubs,  thirds  .  16  @  17 

Tins,  etc .  16  @  21 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  finest.  —  @18 

Fair  to  good  .  17  @  17% 

Lower  grades  .  15%@  16% 

W’n  factory,  June  make .  16  @  17 

Current  make,  firsts .  16%@  17 

Current  make,  seconds .  15%@  16 

Thirds  .  14%@  15 

Renovated  fancy  .  18  @  18% 

Common  to  prime  .  15%@  17% 

Packing  stock  .  14%@  16% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  col’d,  fancy..  —  @10% 

Small,  white,  fancy .  —  @  10% 

Small,  choice  .  10%@  10% 

Small,  good  to  prime .  10  @  10% 


— 

@> 

22 

— 

& 

21 

_ 

@ 

23 

— 

@ 

22 

20 

@ 

21 

— 

@ 

21 

20 

@ 

20% 

1S%@ 

20 

18 

@ 

19 

— 

@ 

19 

Small,  common  to  fair .  9  @  9% 

Large,  colored,  fancy  .  —  @10% 

Large,  white,  fancy .  —  @  10% 

Large,  choice  .  —  @  10% 

Large,  good  to  prime .  9%@  10 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  9  @  9% 

Large,  choice  .  8%@  8% 

Part  skims,  prime  .  7%@  8 

Fair  to  good  .  6  @  7 

Common  .  4  @  5 

Full  skims  .  2%@  3 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  doz 
Fair  to  good  . 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  fancy,  selected  . 

Fresh  gathered,  av’ge  prime.. 

State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good . 

W’n,  northerly  sections,  fancy. 

Candled  and  graded,  good  to 

choice  . 

Uncandled,  graded  . 

Ungraded  . 

Southerly  sections,  graded.... 

Ungraded,  best  .  —  @  18% 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair  .  17%@  18 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties .  14  @  17 

Checks  .  12  @  14 

Refrigerator,  Spring  pkd,  choice  20  @  20% 
Summer  packed,  fair  to  good.  18  @  19% 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  W’n,  large,  lb  —  @  14 
Small  South’n  and  Southw’n.  —  @14 

Fowls,  lb .  —  @  13 

Turkeys,  lb .  12  @  13 

Ducks,  W’n,  pair .  60  @  75 

South’n  and  Southw’n,  pair...  40  @  60 

Geese,  W’n,  pair  . 1  12  @1  50 

South’n  and  Southw’n,  pair..  —  @1  00 
Live  pigeons,  pair  .  20  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 
ICED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-pkd,  fey.. 

Spring,  dry-pkd,  av.  grades... 

Spring,  scalded,  av.  grades.... 

Spring,  common,  lb . 

W’n,  old,  av’ge  best . 

W’n,  old,  poor  to  fair . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb _ 

Phila.,  roasters,  lb . 

Phila.,  milled  sizes,  lb . 

Penn.,  fancy,  !b . 

Penn.,  fair  to  good,  lb . 

W’n,  dry-pkd,  fancy . 

W’n,  dry-pkd,  av.  best . 

W'n,  scalded,  fancy . 

W’n’  scalded,  av’ge  best . 

W’n.  ordinary,  lb . 

Fowls,  W’n.  dry-pkd,  av.  best 

W’n,  scalded,  av’ge  best . 

Southw’n,  av’ge  best . 

W'n,  poor  to  fair  . 

Old  roosters,  lb . 

Spring  ducks,  East’n  and  L.  I. 

Jersey  and  Up-river,  lb . 

Western,  lb . 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  lb . 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz 

*  GAME. 

Partridges,  pair  . 2  00  @2  50 

Grouse,  pair  . 2  00  @2  25 

Woodcock,  pair  . 1  50  @1  75 

English  snipe,  doz . 2  00  @2  50 

Plover,  Golden,  doz . .2  75  @3  00 

Grass,  doz . 1  50  @3  00 

Wild  ducks.  Canvas,  pair . 2  50  @3  50 
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@3 

00 

50 

@3 
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Red  Head,  pair  . 1  50  @3  00 

Ruddy,  pair  . 1  2o  @1  50 

Mallard,  pair  .  75  @1  00 

Teal,  pair  .  40  @  60 

Venison,  Europ’n,  fresh,  sad¬ 
dles,  lb .  30  @  32 

Frozen,  saddles,  lb .  22  @  25 

Whole  deer,  lb .  —  @20 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4  00  @5  75 

Oxen  . , . 3  00  @5  50 

Bulls  . 2  30  @3  80 

Cows  . 1  50  @3  85 

Calves,  veal  . 5  09  @8  50 

Culls  . 4  00  @4  50 

Sheep  . 1  i5  @3  60 

Lambs  . 4  50  @5  80 

Hogs,  State  .  —  @7  60 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veals,  prime,  lb .  11 

Veals,  common  to  good,  lb.... 

Buttermilks,  lb . 

Grassers,  lb .  5  @ 


@  11% 
9  @  10% 
6%@  7% 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  _  _ 

Prime,  lb .  24 

Poor  to  medium,  lb . 

N.  Y.  State,  1900,  lb . 

Olds,  lb .  8 

German,  crop,  1901,  lb . 

HONEY. 

N.  Y.  State,  clover,  co’b,  f 
Clover,  comb,  fair  to  go 
Clover,  comb,  amber,  lb. 

Extracted,  clover,  lb _ 

California,  extracted,  lb .  6 

Southern,  extracted,  gal _ 

GINSENG. 

Southern  and  Southwester 

Western  . 

Northern  and  eastern . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  State,  1902. 

Evaporated,  W’n,  1902,  lb .  6 

Evaporated,  South’n,  1902,  lb. 

Sun-dried,  1902,  S’n,  slici 

Chops,  1901,  100  lbs . 

Cores  and  skins,  101,  100 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  : 

Sun-dried,  1902,  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1902,  lb . 

Blackberries.  1902,  lb . 

Cherries,  1902,  lb .  16  @  18 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Fancy  red  table  variety, 

bbl . 2  25 

King,  bbl . 1  75 

Hubbardson,  bbl . 1  25 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  25 

Greening,  bbl . 1  50 

Twenty-Ounce,  bbl . 1  50 

Gravenstein,  bbl . 1  50 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  bbl _ 1  50 

Codling,  bbl . 1  25 

Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl . 1  25 

Fall  and  York  Pippin,  bbl . 1  50 

Fair  to  good  grades,  d.  h.,  bbl.l  00 

Open  head  bbls,  as  to  kind _  75 

Crab  apples,  small,  yel.,  bbl.. 4  00 
Crab  apples,  large,  red,  bbl.. 2  00 


...  5 

@  6 

...  10%@  10% 

...  10 

@  10% 

...  26 

@  28 

...  24 

@  25 

...  21 

@  23 

@  20 

...  8 

@  12 

. 32 

@  38 

lb  — 

@  14 

lb  11%@  13 

...  11 

@  12 

@  6 

...  6 

@  6% 

...  60 

@  65 

...3  75 

@4  25 

@4  75 

...5  00 

@5  50 

92.  7 

@  3% 

...  6 

@  7 

h.  5 

@  6 

lb  4 

@  5% 

...1  50 

@2  00 

...1  00 

@1  75 

...  - 

@  23 

...  21 

@  22 

...  16 

@  16% 

7%@ 


bbl. 


1  50 
75 


Pears,  Bartlett, 

Bartlett,  keg 

Seckel,  bbl . 2  00 

Beurre  Bose,  bbl . 2  00 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  bbl . 1  75 

Beurre  d’Anjou,  bbl . 1  75 

Sheldon,  bbl . 1  50 

Watermelon,  bbl . 1  50 

Swan’s  Orange,  bbl . 1  50 

Louise  Bonne,  bbl . 1  25 

Common  cooking,  bbl . 1  00 

Peaches,  Michigan,  bu.  bskt _ 1  25 

Ohio,  bu.  basket . 1  25 

Pine  Island,  carrier  . 1  25 

Pine  Island,  fancy,  bkt .  85 

Pine  Island,  ordinary,  bkt _  50 

Other  Jersey,  basket  .  35 

Up-river,  2-basket  carrier .  75 

Up-river,  basket  .  35 

Connecticut,  carrier  . 1  25 

Connecticut,  basket  . 

Plums,  State,  large  table,  blue, 

8-lb  basket  . 

State,  Damson,  8-lb  basket _ 

State,  green,  8-lb  basket . 

State,  common  blue,  8-lb  bkt. 

State,  prunes,  8-lb  bkt . 

Grapes,  Up-river,  Delaware,  cse 

Up-river,  Niagara,  case . 

Up-river,  Moore’s  Early,  cse.. 

Up-river,  Worden,  case  . 

Up-river,  Concord,  case  . 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  bkt.. 
W’n  N.  Y.,  large  red,  sm  bkt 

W’n  N.  Y.,  black,  sm.  bkt _ 

Muskmelons,  W’n  Md.,  good  to 

fancy,  case  . 

Rocky  Ford,  Col..  Gem,  case.l  50 

Rocky  Ford,  small  case . 1  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  d’k,  bbl.5  50 

Cape  Cod,  poor  to  good  . 5  00 

Cape  Cod,  light  to  good,  col¬ 
ored,  crate  . 1  60 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  bbl _  — 

State,  180  lbs . 1  75 

Jersey,  round,  bulk,  bbl . 1  50 

Jersey,  long,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  37 

Jersey,  good  to  prime,  sack..  1  37 

Sweets,  So.  Jersey,  bbl . 2  00 

Sweets,  South’n,  yel.,  bbl..  ..1  50 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart .  5 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bchs..  50 
Carrots,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bchs..  50 
Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  100.3  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 1  00 

Celery,  extra  large,  doz .  — 

Small  to  medium  .  10 

Cucumbers,  Shelter  Island,  bbl. 2  50 

State,  bbl . 1  50 

Pickles,  Rockland  Co.,  1,000... 2  50 


50  @ 


@3  00 
@2  25 
@1  76 
@1  75 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@2  25 
@2  25 
@1  75 
@1  75 
@2  00 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@5  00 
@4  00 
@3  50 
@1  25 
@4  00 
@2  75 
@2  25 
@2  25 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@1  25 
@1  75 
@1  75 
@1  75 
@1  00 
@  75 
@  85 
@1  00 
@  65 
@1  50 
~  75 


30 

40 

25 

15 

40 

75 

60 

50 

50 

50 

18 

10 

9 

75 


Pickles,  State,  1,000. 
Corn,  Hackensack,  100 
Other  Jersey,  100 


00 

75 

50 


Up-river,  100  .  do 

Egg  plants,  Jersey,  bbl .  60 

Jersey,  %-bbl  box  .  30 

Lettuce,  W’n  N.  Y.,  doz .  15 

Boston,  dozen  .  10 

Lima  beans,  J’y,  Potato,  bag..  50 

Jersey,  flat,  bag  .  30 

Onions,  Long  Island,  red  bbl...  — 

Long  Island,  yellow,  bbl .  — 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . l  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 2  00 

Orange  Co.,  red.  bag . 1  50 

Conn.,  white,  bbl . 2  25 

Conn.,  yellow,  bbl .  — 

Conn.,  red,  bbl  .  — 

White  pickle  onions,  bbl . 5  00 

White  pickle  onions,  bkt . 1  75 

Okra,  J’y,  %-bbl.  basket .  75 

Peas,  State,  Telephone,  bag . 1  50 


(a)  40 
@  45 
@  40 
@  30 
@  50 
@1  00 
@  75 
@  55 
@  60 
@  60 
@  20 
@  12% 
@  10 

@1  50 
@2  00 
@1  50 
@5  75 
@5  25 

@1  90 


@1  75 
@1  87 
@1  62 
@1  62 
@1  62 
@2  50 
@1  75 
@  10 
@  75 
@  75 
@3  50 
@2  00 
@  50 
@  40 
@3  50 
@3  00 
@4  00 
@3  50 
@1  00 
@  75 
@  75 
75 
40 
30 
20 
75 
50 
@1  75 
@2  25 
@2  25 
@2  25 
@1  75 
@2  50 
@2  25 
@1  75 
@6  00 
@2  00 
@1  00 
@2  50 


Peppers,  Jersey,  green,  bbl... 

Jersey,  red,  bbl . 1  00 

Squash,  white,  bbl . . .  50 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl . 

Marrow,  bbl  . . 

Hubbard,  bbl  . 

String  beans,  W’n  N.  Y.,  wax, 

basket  . 

W’n  N.  Y.,  green,  basket .  75 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  bag  . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box  . 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl _  90 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  65 

TOBACCO. 

KENTUCKY  LIGHT. 

Common  lugs  . 

Good  .  5  @ 

Common  leaf  .  6%@ 

Medium  .  8%@ 

Good  .  10  @  11 

Fine  .  11%@  12 

HEAVY  WESTERN  AND  CLARKSVILLE. 

Common  lugs  .  10  @  12 

Fine  wrappers  .  20  @  30 

Wisconsin  Havana  seed,  av’ge.  10  @  15 

Good  .  6  @ 

Common  leaf  .  7%@ 

Medium  .  9  @  10% 

Good  .  ll  @  u 

Fine  .  13%@ 
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Bulletin  No.  57,  of  the  Columbia,  Mo.,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  tells  of  experiments  in 
fattening  calves  with  skim-milk  as  a  basis. 
The  skim-milk  calf  raised  according  to  ap¬ 
proved  methods,  was  found  to  differ  but 
little  in  size  and  value  from  the  animal 
raised  by  the  cow.  The  cream  has  but  lit¬ 
tle  value  as  calf  food,  the  albumen  and 
casein,  which  remain  in  the  skim-milk,  be¬ 
ing  the  materials  forming  muscle,  bone, 
nerve  and  hair.  Calves  fed  on  skim-milk 
are  not  usually  so  fat  during  the  nrst  six 
months  as  those  having  whole  milk,  but 
often  have  a  better  bone  and  muscle  de¬ 
velopment.  For  best  results  the  calf  needs 
a  reasonable  amount  of  heat-producing 
food  to  take  the  place  of  the  cream,  and 
cornmeal  has  been  found  satisfactory  for 
this  purpose.  Important  points  in  this 
method  of  calf  raising  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  The  animal  should  not  be  left 
with  its  mother  more  than  two  or  three 
days.  He  should  not  be  over-fed;  five  or 
six  quarts  per  day,  given  in  three  feeds  is 
plenty  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks.  For 
several  weeks  the  milk  should  be  blood 
warm  or  there  is  great  danger  of  upsetting 
digestion.  To  balance  the  ration  the  calf 
should  have  a  little  grain  at  three  or  four 
weeks  old.  By  far  the  best  results  were 
had  from  uniformly  sweet  milk. 


There  is  something  wrong  if  you  have  a  ravenous 
appetite,  and  yet  keep  growing  weak.  Ur.  U.  Jayne’s 
Tonic  Vermifuge  removes  such  condition  and  brings 
strength  —Aciv. 

SPAVIN  CURE 


@  3U  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  ltingbone.  Curb,  Thorough- 
@  20  pin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock.  Shoe  Boil.  Wind 


Can  Be  Applied  During  the  Hottest  Weather, 

NOTE  OUK  CLAIM  IT  IS  INFALLIBLE.” 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  as  to 
this  point.  It  makes  no  difference  how  long  stand¬ 
ing,  wnai  the  condition,  or  if  all  other  known  treat¬ 
ment  has  failed,  this  remedy  will  positively  effect  a 
cure.  This  statement  will  appear  absurd  to  the 
sceptic,  but  it  Is  absolute  and  inviolable  tru'h.and 
we  put  it  in  no  stronger  words  than  facts,  actual  ex¬ 
perience— results— contlrm  It  contains  the  great  es¬ 
sential  principle  to  promote  tue  complex  process  of 
absorption.  It  will  raise  a  scurf  or  mild  blister,  but 
it  is  not  by  blistering  a  cure  is  effected.  The  great 
potency  of  1  Save-the-Horse”  lies  in  its  concen¬ 
trated  penetrating  absorptive  power.  It  penetrates 
to  the  seat  of  tne  injury  or  disease,  produces  a 
physiological  change,  absorbing  all  inflammatory 
exudate  or  deposit,  stimulating  and  diffusing  vital 
ity  and  strength  to  the  tissues  and  ligaments,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  part.  Can 
be  applied  during  the  hottest  weather. 

POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURES 


@ 


Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other 
form  of  mercury-  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 

Work  horse  continuously  if  desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5.00  PER  BOTTLE . 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed 
solely  to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully. 

The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable  ex¬ 
cept  in  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effective¬ 
ness  of  one  bottle. 

At  all  druggists’  and  dealers’  or  sent  prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co..  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Qn|<%  — Ifyou  want  to  buy  a  farm. 

■  OjtOlvJ  any  size  up  to  500  acres,  let 
me  tell  you  something  about  southwestern  Michigan 
and  some  bargains  I  have  to  offer  just  now.  1 
can  do  you  good. 

C.  C.  CHURCHILL,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

e  APPLES.  250  large  Baldwin  trees, 

■  dr  Oaie  full  crop;  200  Greening  trees,  light 
cron.  A  P.  HOPPER  &  SON,  223  N.  Chestnut  St., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


■Pf-. .«  O  „  Lon  the  trees,  100  barrels  or  more  of 
OctlC  flrst-oiass  apples,  largely  Rhode 
Island  Greenings.  Spitzenbergs  aDd  Baldwins.  A 
few  Northern  Ppys  and  Tallman  Sweets.  On  the 
Albany  and  Schenectady  Road  at  McNutt  Station; 
Aihany  and  Schenectady  electric  cars  pass  the  farm. 
J.  G.  MCNUTT,  M.D.,  West  Albany,  N.  Y. 


*PPle 
H  menl 


Barrels — Standard  and  Short.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  guaranteed.  R.  Gillies,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  SHIPPING  TOBACCO. 

Common  lugs  .  5%@  6% 

Good  lugs  .  6%@  7 

Common  to  medium  leaf  .  8%@  9 

Medium  to  food  leaf,  dark .  9  @  10 

Medium  to  good  leaf,  light .  10  @  11 

Good  to  fine  leaf,  dark .  11%@  12% 

Good  to  fine  leaf,  light .  12%@  14 

SEED  LEAF  TOBACCO. 

Connecticut  fillers  .  8  @  10 

Average  lots  .  20  @  25 

Fine  wrappers  .  50  @  70 

New  York  State  fillers .  6  @  8 

Average  lots  .  12  @  18 

Fine  wrappers  . 40  @  50 

Ohio  fillers  .  6  @  7 

Average  lots .  13  @  15 

Fine  wrappers  .  14  @  20 

Pennsylvania  fillers  .  7  @  10 

Average  lots  .  12  @  17 

FOREIGN  TOBACCO. 

Havana,  common  fillers .  85  @1  Q0 

Fair  . 1  05  Oil  20 

Fine  . l  25  @1  35 

Yara,  first  cut .  90  @1  00 

Second  cut  . 1  00  @1  25 

Average  lots  . 1  25  @1  50 


Oldest  Commission  EEiSTiJK:  ZZ 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game.  etc.  Fruits 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  Now  York 


WANTED 


-Fresh  Eggs,  Dairy  Butter. 
Buckwheat,  Flour,  Honey 
and  Cider  and  Country  Products. 

WM.  A.  BDRDICK,  2J22  Eighth  Avenue,  New  Y’ork. 


Fruits  and  Produce. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

Apples.  Pears,  Grapes,  Potatoes,  Hothouse 
Prod  acts,  efe.  Top  Prices  for  Prime  Goods. 
Market  Information  and  Shipping 
Instructions  on  request 
ARCHDEACON  A  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


APPLE 


Exported  to  leading  and  largest  apple  auctioneers 
in  Europe.  Established  1819.  Capital  over  $1,000  000. 
Highest  references  and  prices;  returns  cabled. 
Consignments  solicited.  Cabled  market  reports, 
sailings,  rates  &c  .  sent  Address 

C.  R.  LAWRENCE,  92  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DOG  POWERS 


Best,  Oil ea pest. 

1 1  ai  der  M 1%  Co. 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


CAIIfl  for  latest  toy’  the  Winking  Eye, 

aemi  IwCi  We  sell  ail  kinds  of  rubber  goods. 
Also  make  specialty  of  repairing.  Write. 

CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


RUPTURE 


CUBED,  TRUSS  FREE.  You  pay 
$-1  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay. 
ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
eoahles  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
81,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  81  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  Is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  In  on  bare  spots,  Inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  toils  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  If  It  falls. 

2  ox.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5 -lb.  pkge  ,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y- 
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Publisher’s  Desk. 


Tttf.  R.  N.-Y.  has  outgrown  its  old 
plant  and  old  facilities  for  printing. 
Next  month  it  will  be  printed  on  a  new 
press  at  the  rate  of  over  7,000  an  hour. 
We’ll  tell  you  all  about  that  later.  Nov/ 
we  want  to  ask  you  to  send  us  some 
subscriptions  so  that  we  can  keep  that 
press  busy.  We  will  send  the  paper 
every  week  now  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  as  a  trial  trip  for  10  cents. 
You  have  had  neighbors  and  friends 
whom  you  wanted  to  take  the  paper  for 
years  perhaps.  They  will  not  hesitate 
to  make  a  trial  for  10  cents.  This  is 
the  time  to  do  it.  Get  that  name  and 
send  it  along.  They  will  want  the  first 
issue  off  the  new  press. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


WOOL.— There  is  a  general  feeling  that 
prices  are  hardening,  and  those  who  are 
holding  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  out¬ 
look.  Texas  wool  has  advanced  to  a  figure 
that  curtails  trade  somewhat,  45  to  48  cents 
for  Fall  cleaned.  Australian  wool  is  out  of 
reach  of  the  trade,  prices  asked  running 
from  75  to  78  cents  scoured  basis.  Central 
and  eastern  wools  are  very  firm.  Fine 
washed  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  runs  lrom 
25  to  31  cents.  Reports  from  the  London 
wool  sales  now  in  progress  are  that  com¬ 
petition  is  lively.  The  offerings  for  this 
fifth  series  of  1902  London  sales  numbered 
11,700  bales.  Prices  ranged  from  25  to  37 
cents  for  scoured  and  seven  to  21  cents  for 
greasy. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  FRUITS.— 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  most  of  the  fruit 
brought  from  the  Pacific  coast  is  less  dam¬ 
aged  in  shipment  than  much  that  comes 
from  nearby  points,  say  New  Jersey  or  50 
or  100  miles  up  the  Hudson  River.  The  west¬ 
ern  fruit  Is  packed  with  great  care  to  avoid 
bruising.  It  is  put  in  cars  and  not  dis¬ 
turbed  until  it  arrives  at  its  destination. 
Let  us  see  how  an  average  shipment  from 
the  Hudson  River  section  is  often  han¬ 
dled.  It  is  hauled  a  mile  or  more  to  the 
boat  landing  in  a  wagon  which  perhaps  has 
some  sort  of  apology  for  springs.  After 
this  shaking  it  is  lifted  out  and  set  with  a 
jounce  on  the  dock  or  in  the  freight  house. 
When  the  boat  comes  along  the  deck  hands 
hustle  the  stuff  on  board,  setting  it  down 
with  an  emphatic  jounce,  which  is  again  re¬ 
peated  and  emphasized  when  the  fruit  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  New  York  dock.  .A  truckman 
then  takes  it  in  hand,  giving  it  more  mas¬ 
sage;  and  it  is  still  further  whacked  around 
in  the  store  before  being  sold.  Of  course 
all  shipments  are  not  handled  so  roughly, 
but  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement 
of  many  cases.  Part  of  the  trouble  is  from 
carelessness,  and  part  from  lack  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  handling  small  shipments  of  odd¬ 
shaped  stuff.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  few  baskets  or  crates  of  produce 
will  be  handled  as  carefully  either  by 
freight  or  express  as  large  lots  in  uniform 
packages  which  can  be  piled  in  cars  and 
on  trucks  to  advantage. 

INCREASING  APPLE  TRADE.— The 
great  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  use  of 
packages  smaller  than  the  barrel  is  to 
reach  families  that  are  able  to  buy  apples 
but  have  no  facilities  for  handling  more 
than  a  bushel  at  a  time.  Between  them 
and  the  grower  there  is  a  somewhat  un¬ 
willing  fruit  man,  who  would  rather  buy 
apples  by  the  barrel  and  retail  them  by 
the  quart  than  to  handle  unbroken  bushel 
packages,  as  there  is  much  more  profit  in 
the  former  method.  It  is  not  probable  that 
this  retailer  will  encourage  small  package 
trade  until  there  is  a  loud  demand  for  it 
from  consumers.  This  demand  will  come 
as  soon  as  they- find  that  it  is  really  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  something  different  from  the 
clawed-over,  sticky-looking  stuff  so  often 
seen  in  the  grocery  stores. 

AN  INCIDENTAL  MARKET.— In  the 
meantime  those  who  put  fine  apples  in 
bushel  packages  on  the  general  market  will 
strike  a  trade  that  is  likely  to  increase  to 
large  proportions.  This  is  from  the  small 
dealers  who  have  street  stands  or  push 
carts.  Part  of  the  cart  business  is  syndi¬ 
cated,  that  is,  one  man  will  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  carts,  which  he  lets  out  loaded  with 
fruit,  to  those  who  retail  it.  But  there  are 
many  independent  small  dealers  who  can¬ 
not  handle  or  afford  to  buy  a  barrel  ol 
apples.  In  the  morning  they  go  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  with  their  empty  carts  and  buy  of  job¬ 
bers  whatever  fruit  they  think  they  can 
sell,  perhaps  a  bunch  of  bananas  or  a  load 
of  grapes,  pears,  plums  or  apples.  These 
men  can  handle  a  bushel  of  apples  very 
well,  and  hundreds  of  boxes  of  Pacific  coast 
apples  were  disposed  of  in  this  way  during 


the  past  season.  Good-looking  apples  al¬ 
ways  sell  well  on  the  streets,  but  many  of 
these  men  could  not  have  sold  apples  if 
there  had  been  no  smaller  packages  than 
barrels  offered. 

SMALL  FRY  TRADE.— It  looks  like 
microscopic  business  for  a  big  strong  man 
to  keep  a  little  fruit  stand  or  run  around 
■with  a  cart,  often  selling  less  than  $10 
•worth  of  stuff  in  an  entire  week,  paying  a 
license  and  suffering  numerous  losses.  A 
large  share  of  these  street  men  are  Greeks 
or  Italians,  who  manage  to  exist  and  save 
money  on  what  would  seem  like  a  starva¬ 
tion  amount  to  most  people.  The  stock  in 
trade  of  these  small  merchants  is  usually 
a  mixture,  which  varies  according  to  sea¬ 
son.  At  present  one  sees  such  combination 
stocks  as  pears  and  peaches,  bananas  and 
apples  or  perhaps  peaches,  pears  and 
apples.  The  business  life  of  these  fruit  men 
is  not  full  of  joy.  Those  with  carts  have 
to  look  out  for  thieves,  dodge  wagons,  and 
watch  for  policemen  who  have  a  right  to 
arrest  them  if  they  stay  In  one  place  more 
than  five  minutes.  They  get  into  the 
crowds  morning  and  night  in  order  to  sell 
to  those  going  to  and  from  work,  and  run 
a  constant  risk  of  having  their  load  upset 
by  collision  with  a  wagon.  Recently  we 
saw  one  of  these  outfits  demolished  by  one 
of  the  big  mail  wagons  hurrying  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  mail  for  the 
West.  These  wagons  have  a  right  of  way 
in  preference  to  other  traffic,  but  the  Greek 
fruit  man,  seeing  his  load  upset,  in  the 
spirit  of  Leonidas,  rushed  after  the  mail 
wagon  and  grabbed  one  of  the  horses  by 
the  head,  being  determined  to  have  the 
driver  arrested.  He  evidently  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  Uncle  Sam  and  his  coach¬ 
man  had  any  more  right  on  that  particular 
part  of  the  street,  than  he,  but  an  unsym¬ 
pathetic  policeman  arrested  him  for  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  mails.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  according  to  our  observation  the 
drivers  of  these  mail  wagons  are  as  care¬ 
ful  as  could  be  expected  for  the  work  that 
they  have  to  do,  and  do  not  often  abuse 
their  privileges  of  right  of  way.  w.  w.  h. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Before  ordering  your  fertilizers  for  Fall 
seeding  write  to  The  Rogers  &  Hubbard 
Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  for  prices  and 
booklet.  Hubbard’s  brands  are  standard 
and  have  been  used  exclusively  by  Geo.  M. 
Clark  in  producing  his  famous  grass  'fields. 

That  Common  Sense  calf  feeder  should 
appeal  to  every  farmer  who  raises  calves, 
and  especially  to  those  raising  blooded 
stock.  The  manufacturer  guarantees  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  to  refund  purchase  price.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  learn  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  benefits  from  its  use.  Ad¬ 
dress  O.  IT.  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  R,  Lyndon,  Vt. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  convince  anyone 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  “The 
Preventive  Treatment”  for  cattle  and  swine 
diseases  is  an  invaluable  book  issued  by 
the  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  4  E.  59th  St., 
New  York.  This  company  makes  the 
famous  chloro-naptholeum,  which  has  often 
been  recommended  in  our  columns  as  a  dis¬ 
infectant  and  cattle  remedy. 

An  invention  which  is  rapidly  winning  its 
way  to  public  favor  is  the  Howell  adjust¬ 
able  steel  horse  collar,  manufactured  by 
the  Howell  &  Spaulding  Co.,  of  Caro,  Mich. 
The  first  impression  with  many  is  that  a 
steel  collar  is  too  unyielding  to  be  comfort¬ 
able  on  a  horse,  while  the  reverse  is  true, 
for  the  same  reason  that  army  saddles  with 
their  wood  trees  never  gall  the  back  of  a 
horse.  It  is  the  most  humane  collar,  and 
being  adjustable,  can  be  made  to  fit  any 
horse. 

The  letter  below  speaks  well  for  the  well- 
known  horse  remedy,  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure: 

Elk  Grove,  Cal.,  Aug.  1,  1902. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  one  of  your 
books,  “Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His 
Diseases,”  for  which  I  enclose  a  two-cent 
stamp  At  present  I  am  doctoring  two 
horses,  one  has  a  spavin  and  the  other  a 
bad  case  of  poll  evil.  Am  using  your  Ken¬ 
dall’s  Spavin  Cure  and  must  say  that  they 
are  both  improving  fast.  Of  all  the  horse 
medicines  I  ever  used  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure  is  king.  Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  A.  TRIBBLE. 

The  R.  E.  Dietz  Co.,  of  87  Laight  Street, 
New  York,  has  been  in  the  lamp  and  lan¬ 
tern  manufacturing  business  for  about  60 
years.  As  is  the  case  with  almost  every 
other  necessary  of  life,  there  are  lanterns 
and  lanterns,  but  for  a  steady,  strong, 
white  light,  safe,  reliable  and  convenient 
in  trimming,  filling  and  carrying  there  is 
nothing  that  quite  comes  up  to  the  old  re¬ 
liable  Dietz.  The  lamps  and  lanterns  are 
made  in  many  different  sizes  and  patterns 
adapted  to  every  character  of  outdoor 
work.  They  are  sold  most  everywhere  by 
hardware  dealers,  but  readers  interested 
should  secure  a  copy  of  the  descriptive 


catalogue  and  determine  which  of  the  many 
is  best  suited  to  their  particular  uses. 

The  cold  water  paints  made  by  the  Water 
Paint  Company  of  America,  of  New  York 
City,  come  under  the  general  name  Asbes¬ 
tine,  and  are,  as  indicated  by  the  name, 
of  a  fireproof  character.  Their  very  low 
cost  and  exceptional  adhering  qualities, 
with  no  disposition  to  crack  or  blister,  have 
caused  them  to  make  most  surprising  in¬ 
roads  on  the  oil  paint  business.  But  above 
all  they  are  distinguished  for  their  won¬ 
derful  fireproof  qualities.  In  proof  of  this 
the  fire  underwriters  of  Boston,  Montreal 
and  other  cities  after  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gating  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
special  rates  of  insurance  on  buildings 
painted  with  them.  Readers  who  would 
know  more  about  the  Asbestine  paints 
should  correspond  with  the  proprietors  di¬ 
rect,  who  will  supply  color  cards  and  mat¬ 
ter  setting  forth  its  uses  and  qualities. 


| ANY  FARM  BUILDING 

— barn,  stable  or  shed— is  better  j 
for  a  good  roofing  or  siding  of 


NEPONSET 


RED 

ROPE 


(. Don't  forget  the  name.) 

Twenty  years  experience  has  proved  to  thousands  of 
farmers  that  it  makes  the  best  low  priced  roof  or  sid¬ 
ing  in  the  world.  It  is  the  original  and  js  unlike  any 
other  Don’t  confuse  it  with  cheap  imitations  or 
worthless  tarred  papers.  It  costs  little,  is  easily  ap- 

filiod  and  louts  long.  Send  for  free  sample  and  book  on  “Bulld¬ 
og  Economy.**  A  completo  roofing  kit  FREE  with  ovory  rolL 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass.  Chicago,  III. 


ALL  SORTS. 

The  call  for  Holstein  cattle  has  increased 
during  the  past  year.  They  are  the  best 
of  all  dairy  cattle,  and  with  the  high  price 
of  beef  their  size  will  bring  them  in  favor 
for  the  general  farm.  a.  c.  hankins. 

Fish  Fertilizer.— Prof.  C.  D.  Woods,  of 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  states  that 
fish  tankage  containing  six  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  and  14  of  phosphoric  acid  can  be 
bought  in  Portland  at  about  $20  per  ton. 
By  mixing  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
with  1,800  pounds  of  the  fish  tankage  farm¬ 
ers  will  have  a  fair  fertilizer  for  grass  and 
orchard  land.  Or,  800  pounds  of  the  tank¬ 
age  and  1,500  pounds  of  wood  ashes  will 
make  a  good  mixture. 

Filling  the  Silo.— The  prime  object  in 
filling  a  silo  is  to  exclude  the  air,  and  we 
find  that  is  best  attained  by  tramping 
everywhere  as  solid  as  possible,  especially 
at  the  outside  right  up  to  the  wall.  As  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  corn  (leaves,  etc.) 
fall  first,  and  so  get  divided  from  the 
richer  cob  and  grain  we  arrange  to  have 
all  fall  about  the  centre  of  silo  and  then 
keep  leveling  down  all  around.  We  have 
tried  letting  silo  fill  itself,  but  it  won’t  do: 
the  air  will  get  in  and  spoil  a  lot  of  good 
feed,  so  we  tried  one  man  to  keep  it  level, 
next  tried  two,  last  year  went  in  myself 
and  took  two  good  men  with  me,  and  found 
plenty  of  work  for  all  three.  I  got  a  good 
solid  job,  and  am  sure  it  paid  well  as  we 
had  not  a  handful  of  waste  silage.  We 
start  to  feed  as  soon  as  filled;  stock  relish 
it  fresh,  and  there  is  no  loss,  whereas  if 
left  to  make,  say  from  two  to  four  weeks, 
you  have  to  throw  off  at  least  six  inches, 
usually  considerably  more,  equal,  in  my 
opinion,  to  15  inches  or  more  before  sinking. 

Ontario,  Canada.  h.  a.  r. 


For  the  Roofs  and 

Sides  of  your  Barns 

and  Poultry-Houses 

RUBEROID 

(TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED) 


Lasts  Indefinely.  Booklet  “K” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO 

'  ■  .  .  ■  .  -  ■  .  ■ 

102  William  St.,  New  York. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  leet  long.  The 
best  Hoofing,  Siding  or  Ceiling  yon  can  ate. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  fiat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
■ll  *■  and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

At  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  aquaro  muons  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chlcua 


Waltham  and 
Elgin  Watches 


A  Nightmare 

Gives  point  to  the  fact  that  excessive  or 
irregular  eating  disturbs  the  digestion. 
Nightmare  or  night  hag  has  it’s  day  time 
correspondence  in  the  undue  fullness 
after  eating,  with  the  belchings  and  sour 
or  bitter  rising  so  often  experienced  after 
too  hasty  or  too  hearty  eating. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
cures  dyspepsia  and  other  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  its  allied  organs  of  diges¬ 
tion  and  nutrition.  When  these  diseases 
are  cured,  the  whole  body  shares  in  the 
increased  strength  derived  from  food 
properly  digested  and  perfectly  assimil¬ 
ated. 

"Your  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  and  Dr. 
Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  me,”  writes  (Prof.)  Pleasant  A.  Oliver, 
of  Viola,  Fulton  Co.,  Ark.  "Before  I  used  the 
above  mentioned  remedies  my  sleep  was  not 
sound ;  digestion  bad :  a  continued  feeling  of 
misery.  I  now  feel  like  a  new  man.  Any  one 
in  need  of  medical  treatment  for  nasal  catarrh 
conld  do  no  better  than  to  take  treatment  of 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce.  I  know  his  medicines  are  all 
right  in  this  class  of  diseases.” 

Sometimes  a  dealer  tempted  by  the 
little  more  profit  paid  on  the  sale  of  less 
meritorious  medicines  will  offer  the  cus¬ 
tomer  a  substitute  as  being  "just  as 
good  ”  as  the  "  Discovery.”  It  is  better 
for  him  because  it  pays  better,  but  it  is 
not  as  good  for  you,  if  you  want  the 
medicine  that  has  cured  others,  and 
which  you  believe  will  cure  you. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cleanse 
the  clogged  system  from  accumulated 
impurities. 


HIGH  GRADE.  LOW  PRICES. 

Some  of  our  people  will  want  watches  this  Fall. 
Our  people  are  used  to  good  things  and  will  want 
GOOD  watches.  That  Is  the  kind  we  offer  (Walthams 
and  Klglns  only)  and  all  full  15-jeweled.  Every  watch 
Is  warranted  and  may  be  returned  at  our  expense  if 
you  don't  like  it  when  you  see  It.  YVe  guarantee 
every  watch  to  be  tlrst  class  in  every  respect,  and  the 
prices  are  the  lowest  on  record. 

Men's  14k.  25  Year  Gold  Filled  Watch 

Full  15-Jeweled  Works,  Hunting  Case, 

$16.50. 

No.  201  is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch.  The 
works  are  full-jeweled,  stem  wind  and  set,  and  con¬ 
tain  the  greatest  Improvements.  The  case  is  14k- 
gold  tilled,  warranted  for  25  years.  This  watch  sells 
at  from  $25  to  $35,  but  we  will  send  one  including  free 
safe  delivery  foronlv  $16.50. 

Men's  14k.  25  Year  Gold  Filled  Watch 

Full  15-.Teweled  Works,  Open-Face  Case, 

$13.60. 

No.  202  Is  the  same  as  No.  201,  but  open  face.  Price 
Including  free  safe  delivery,  only  $13.60. 

Men's  Sterling  Silver  Watch. 

Full  15-Jeweled  Works,  3-ounce  Case, 
Open  Face  or  Hunting. 

$12.00. 

No.  203  Is  ,ust  like  No.  201,  but  the  case  is  sterling 
silver,  weighing  o  ounces,  open  face  or  hunting 
Delivered  !.i  good  running  order  for  only  $12. 

Men's  Full  1 5- Jeweled  Waltham  or 
Elgin  Watch. 

Nickel  Silver  Case,  Open  Face. 

$7.75. 

No.  204  Is  just  like  No.  202.  but  the  case  Is  made  of 
solid  nickel-silver,  a  beautiful  while  composition 
metal.  Price  Including  free  safe  delivery,  only  $7.75. 

Ladies'  Full  15-Jeweled  Watch. 

14-k.  25  Year  Gold  Filled  Hunting  Case. 

$15.25. 

No.  205  Is  just  like  No.  201,  but  ladles’  size.  Delivered 
freo  in  good  running  order  for  only  $15.25. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


666 
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Live  StockandDairy 


TRADE  IN  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
“Meaty"  Beef  is  Desired. 

Has  the  high  price  of  beef  made  a  new 
demand  for  Holstein  cattle?  As  these 
prices  are  likely  to  continue  for  some  time, 
is  it  probable  that  dairymen  will  introduce 
more  Holstein  blood  in  the  hope  of  securing 
larger  and  heavier  animals? 

A  Good  Demand  in  Vermont. 

The  trade  in  Holstein  cattle  in  this 
section  never  was  better,  due,  I  think, 
to  the  dairy  qualities  of  the  good  strains 
of  the  breed,  the  increased  receipts  from 
veals  and  an  occasional  beef  sold,  and 
also  because  there  is  at  all  times  a  more 
ready  sale  for  a  good-sized  cow  and 
young  stock  than  for  the  smaller  breeds. 
It  would  not  be  advisable  for  a  breeder 
to  make  a  specialty  of  beef  with  Hol- 
steins,  as  they  are  not  as  good  as  others 
for  that  purpose,  yet  they  are  away 
ahead  of  the  smaller  breeds. 

North  Hero,  Vt.  w.  b.  dodds. 

Holstein  Beef  in  Michigan. 

I  can  only  say  that  there  is  a  better 
demand  for  Holsteins  this  year  than  for 
many  previous  seasons;  whether  we 
should  attribute  it  to  the  high  price  of 
beef  or  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  which  causes  a  larger  consump¬ 
tion  of  dairy  products  I  am  unable  to 
state.  1  hear  the  same  story  from  all 
breeders,  and  especially  in  the  East.  I 
feed  every  year  10  to  20  head  of  purebred 
Holstein  steers;  these  are  from  cows  I 
do  not  deem  good  enough  to  sell  their 
bull  calves.  I  am  now  able  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  from  these  Holstein  steers  than 
I  can  from  Short-horn  grades  which  I 
buy  and  feed  every  Fall.  To  be  sure  it 
is  from  but  two  butchers  that  I  am  able 
to  do  this,  and  I  had  to  educate  them 
up  to  the  fact  that  there  was  less  waste 
and  more  desirable  meat  from  a  two- 
year-old  Holstein  steer  than  a  Short¬ 
horn.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  meat  from  a 
Holstein  will  suit  the  trade  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  butchers  better  than  the 
Short-horn.  The  beef  breeds  suit  better 
a  hotel  and  restaurant,  which  demand 
extra  fat  cuts  of  meat,  and  a  few  of  the 
extra  well-to-do  people  who  know  and 
appreciate  these  extra  fat  cuts,  but  for 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  they  desire  a  meaty 
beef  and  only  well  covered,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  feed  my  Holsteins  at  a 
profit  and  dispose  of  them  this  way. 

Menominee,  Mich.  w.  s.  carpenter. 

Dairy  Situation  in  Illinois. 

The  present  high  prices  for  beef  cattle 
have  nearly  exhausted  the  supply  of 
marketable  animals.  It  seems  that  every 
farmer  who  has  a  cow  that  he  could 
possibly  dispose  of  has  done  so.  These 
small  lots  of  cattle  have  been  picked  up 
by  feeders  mostly  around  here,  who  are 
holding  them  to  fatten.  The  majority 
of  farmers  who  disposed  of  their  beef 
animals  have  turned  their  attention 
more  to  dairy  cattle,  as  they  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  cheaper  than  the  beef  breeds.  To 
prove  this,  there  is  nearly  twice  as  much 
butter,  cheese  and  cream  on  the  market 
here  as  was  ever  known  before.  The 
market  for  dairy  products  has  remained 
firm,  but  very  few  are  receiving  less 
than  25  cents  per  pound  for  their  but¬ 
ter.  During  the  year  from  September  1, 
1901,  to  September  1,  1902,  we  have  sold 
more  dairy  cattle  than  any  other  year 
since  we  have  been  in  business.  I  do 
not  believe  I  could  recommend  to  the 
average  farmer  to  go  into  the  purebred 
business,  but  I  do  know  that  the  most 
profitable  herd  of  cattle  we  can  get  here 
for  both  beef  and  milk  is  a  combination 
of  Holstein  and  Durham.  To  procure 
this  we  use  grade  Durham  cows  and 
cross  on  them  a  Holstein  bull.  This 
gives  us  a  very  large  animal,  a  good 
milker,  and  one  that  feeds  well  for  mar¬ 


ket.  We  have  at  present  some  cows  in 
milk  three  to  five  years  old  that  average 
350  pounds  of  butter  per  year.  The 
calves  from  these  cows  we  feed  skim- 
milk,  together  with  a  little  corn  and 
gluten  feed  or  dried  grains,  until  they 
are  about  a  year  old,  when  we  sell  them 
to  feeders  who  run  them  on  grass  one 
Summer  and  finish  for  market  with  corn 
the  next  Fall  and  Winter.  In  purebred 
Holsteins  we  have  had  an  excellent 
trade,  and  inquiries  have  been  received 
nearly  two  to  one  this  year  against  any 
preceding  one.  irvin  kowlan. 

Toulon,  Ill. 

Holstein  Beef  Farms  in  New  York. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  heavy  beef  for  both  home  and 
foreign  markets  is  on  the  increase,  and 
prices  are  and  will  be  higher  than  for 
years  past,  and  for  this  reason  farmers 
are  turning  their  attention  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  There  is  an  increased  demand 
for  Holsteins,  and  prices  were  never  so 
high  as  at  present.  The  Holstein  is  the 
ideal  dairy  cow;  she  is  capable  of  using 
large  quantities  of  feed  and  producing 
milk  at  a  less  cost  per  100  pounds  than 
any  other  cow.  When  on  account  of  age 
or  for  any  other  reason  she  becomes  un¬ 
profitable  for  the  dairy  she  has  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  use  the  same  amount  of  feed  to 
put  flesh  on  her  bones  and  will  do  it  at 
less  cost  than  other  dairy  breeds.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  raises  steers 
for  beef,  but  all  our  cows  and  bulls 
eventually  go  to  the  beef  market,  and  I 
believe  that  a  farm  remote  from  nrilk- 
shipping  stations  which  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  low  price  could  be  made  very 
profitable  in  the  production  of  Holstein 
beef.  E.  IT.  TAYLOR. 

Perrvville,  N.  Y. 

Facts  from  Ohio. 

The  high  price  of  beef  has  had  a 
slight  influence  in  the  Holstein  trade  so 
far,  while  the  demand  is  greater  than 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years.  Few 
figure  on  both  milk  and  beef,  but  a  beef 
breeder  told  me  the  other  day  he  was 
going  out  of  the  beef  breed  into  Hol¬ 
steins,  and  for  this  reason;  the  high 
prices  for  breeding  animals  are  now  on 
the  decline,  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
keep  a  cow  a  year  to  raise  one  calf.  When 
the  only  return  for  keeping  a  cow  is  a 
calf  a  year  it  brings  about  $25,  what  the 
calf  is  worth  for  beef.  He  figures  he 
can  take  a  herd  of  Holsteins,  sell  milk 
to  the  creamery  and  have  his  calves  left 
He  can  raise  most  bull  calves  and  the 
poorest  of  the  heifer  calves  for  beef,  so 
the  cows  will  pay  a  double  profit.  While 
he  does  not  claim  they  will  make  as 
much  beef  in  the  same  length  of  time  as 
a  purebred  beef  animal,  still  they  will 
return  a  profit.  This  idea  is  getting  root 
in  the  West,  and  the  Holstein  breed  is 
the  only  one  of  the  milk  breeds  that 
has  the  needed  size  and  constitution, 
and  in  fact  is  the  only  dual-purpose 
breed.  w.  b.  smith  &  son. 

Columbus,  O. 

SHOULD  HOGS  BE  HERDED  OR 
SEPARATED? 

Do  you  find  it  best  to  keep  your  hogs  to¬ 
gether  in  one  house,  or  do  you  keep  them 
in  small  individual  houses  scattered  about 
the  pasture? 

Litters  in  Small  Pastures. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  not  best  to  keep  a 
large  number  of  hogs  in  one  place.  I 
have  one  good-sized  hoghouse  76x12  feet 
facing  the  south,  divided  into  pens  or 
stalls  to  accommodate  16  sows.  The 
south  side  of  this  house  has  large  glass 
windows,  and  there  is  an  alley  3%  feet 
wide  to  the  north,  back  of  all  the  stalls. 
The  center  part  is  1 14  story,  14x12  feet, 
in  which  I  have  bins  for  feed  and  a 
stove  for  use  in  cold  weather.  I  also 


use  this  as  a  farrowing  house.  When 
the  pigs  are  10  days  or  two  weeks  old, 
depending  on  the  weather,  the  sows  and 
pigs  are  then  taken  out  into  small  pas¬ 
tures,  two  or  three  litters  in  a  place, 
with  small  movable,  floored  houses  of 
sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  two 
or  three  litters.  After  the  pigs  are 
weaned  they  are  divided  up  into  lots  of 
20  or  30,  as  near  the  same  age  and  size 
as  possible,  and  given  these  small 
houses  to  sleep  in.  The  large  farrow¬ 
ing  house  is  then  used  for  a  sleeping 
house  for  the'  sows  that  have  weaned 
their  pigs,  being  connected  with  the 
large  pasture.  In  this  way  I  raise  be¬ 
tween  200  and  300  pigs  a  year  with  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  when  large  numbers  are 
kept  together.  h.  g.  m’millan. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

One  Long  House  in  New  Jersey. 

I  have  a  hoghouse  90  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide;  an  alley  four  feet  wide  runs  the 
entire  length  of  it.  The  pens  are  8x10 
and  8x12  feet,  which  make  them  large 
enough  for  a  sow  and  pigs  or  four  or 
five  pigs  four  to  five  months  old.  I  have 
a  large  boiler  with  feed  and  water  in  one 
end;  the  troughs  extend  in  the  alley  a 
little,  so  you  see  a  man  can  soon  feed 
the  entire  lot,  while  if  the  hogs  were  in 
different  pens  it  would  take  some  time. 
Each  pen  has  a  door  (one  that  lifts  up) 
to  the  alley,  so  with  a  small  gate  (mov¬ 
able)  in  the  alley  I  can  change  a  hog 
from  one  pen  to  another  very  easily.  1 
would  not  want  a  lot  of  hogpens.  The 
long,  large  house  is  kept  very  clean  and 
well  whitewashed — this  is  not  always 
the  case  with  a  lot  of  small  houses. 

ARTHUR  .1.  COLLINS. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

A  Nebraska  Breeder's  Plan. 

In  15  years  of  experience  in  raising 
hogs  I  find  the  best  plan  for  hoghouse 
is  to  have  one  medium-sized,  well-built 
house  which  will  furnish  room  for 
about  10  to  12  sows  at  farrowing  time. 
A  house  of  this  size  should  be  well  ven¬ 
tilated;  also  plenty  of  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  to  admit  sunshine.  It  can  be  built 
and  partitioned  off  to  suit  the  one  who 
has  the  care  of  hogs.  A  house  this  size 
can  be  kept  clean  with  very  little  labor; 
in  addition  to  mis  I  prefer  a  number  of 
individual  houses  where  I  can  put  the 
litters  after  they  are  a  few  clays  old. 
While  I  find  it  takes  a  little  more  labor 
to  care  for  them  if  scattered  about  in 
different  lots  they  will  do  enough  better 
to  pay  for  the  extra  labor.  These  indi¬ 
vidual  houses  should  be  portable  so  they 
can  be  moved  from  place  to  place;  they 
should  be  8x10  feet.  Making  the  roof 
form  the  sides  of  the  house  would  make 
the  roof  very  steep,  so  it  would  shed 
water  easily.  Some  prefer  them  without 
board  floors,  but  I  believe  it  will  pay  to 
put  a  good  floor  in  them,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  keep  them  clean.  I  believe 
nice  clean  quarters  essential  to  success¬ 
ful  hog  raising.  I  find  pigs  do  better  if 
kept  a  litter  in  a  place  until  old  enough 
to  wean;  then  they  can  be  bunched  up, 
putting  about  25  together. 

Chester,  Neb.  n.  woodford. 


I  have  about  100  promising  R.  C.  Buff 
Leghorns,  which  variety  will  be  one  of  the 
foremost  in  the  Leghorn  family.  My  sales 
in  both  stock  and  eggs  have  doubled  any 
previous  year.  I  have  just  had  to  refuse 
an  order  for  40  hens  and  three  roosters 
from  a  large  eastern  breeder,  and  several 
others  from  10  to  25  each. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  d.  e.  lagassee. 


Saves 

Money. 


Saves 

Horses. 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure. 

BONE  SPAVIN  OF  LONG  STANDING 
CURED. 

Loring,  Wyandotte  Co.,  Kan.,  Jan.  15, 1901. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs: — I  have  used 
your  Spavin  Cure  on  a  horse  that  had  Hone 
Spavin  for  7  yearn  and  he  is  cured.  Please 
send  meyour  “Treatise  on  the  Horse.'’ 

Yours  very  truly,  JOHN  W.  JAKNECKE. 

Thousands  of  others  have  had  just  each  ex¬ 
perience.  Cures  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint, 
Curbs  and  all  forms  of  Lameness.  Price 
$l;6for$5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it 
bus  no  equal.  Alldrugirists.  Book“ATreat- 
lse  on  the  Horse”  mailed  free.  Address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBURI  FALLS,  VT. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  8HANNON,  907  Liberty  8treet,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


"QUALITY.” 

For  Sale.  A.  J.  C.  C.  Bull  Calves,  fit  to  head  any 
herd.  Their  dams  have  yearly  milk  records  of  from 
7.000  to  9  000  pounds  averaging  over  five  per  cent  fat,. 
These  calves  will  be  sold  now  at  prices  any  one  can 
pay.  For  particulars  address 

K.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHGRST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sal© 


.—  PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN  BULL  OALV  I-  s 
and  8COTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock. 

W.  \V.  CHKNEV,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


The  high-bred  herd  of  Holsteln-Frleslans  at 
the  M APLE8  STOCK  FARM,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Address  WM.  ROOD,  Proprietor. 


QHENANGO  Y ALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene, 
N.  Y. — Dutch-Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Dorset 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep.  PolandrCMna  and  Jersey 
Red  Swine;  15  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Eggs  cheap  in  season. 


DAIRY  SHORT-HORRStSS?, 

winners.  FLORA  V.  SPENCER,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


at  Klkdnlo  Stock  Farm,  three  due 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves  and  two 
Heifer  Calves,  bred  from  choice  strains  of  butter 
cows.  Bulls  good  enough  to  head  the  finest,  herds. 

D.  L.  STEVENS,  Klkdale.  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  £KK 

bog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  BcrKshires  and  C.  Whites. 

Choice  Pigs.  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
POULTRY.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 

HAMILTON  &  CO„  Uosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Ffir  Coin— Choice  Rlack  Top  Ewes  and  Ranis;  also 
rUI  odib  National  Delaine  Rams  and  Ewes;  all 
registered;  also  a  few  registered  Shropshire  Hams 
and  Kites.  M.  C.  MULRIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


Dorset  Ram  Lambs 

ready  for  delivery  now,  at  $10  to  115  each.  Regis 
tered  in  purenaser’sname. 

MAPLE  MONT  SARGENT,  Albany,  Vt. 


ANGORA  GOATS  are  handsome,  hardy  and 


Low  prices.  Large  cir. 


profitable.  Prize  stock. 
E.  W.  Colo  &  Co..  Kenton.  O. 


No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  Farm  Tip. 

BUY  ANGORA  COATS. 


For  Registered  Stock  address 
BOSWYCK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN*. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 
cently  bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


Collie  Pups 


—Spayed  Females.  Circulars. 
DECKER,  8outh  Montrose  Pa. 


SILAS 


onnn  EEDBETC  Some  trained.  Rook 
£UUU  renne  I  O  and  price-list  free. 

N  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


Choice  stock  for  sale  at  all 
CrrClb  times.  Rook  and  price-list  free. 

W.  J.  WOOD,  New  London,  Ohio. 


Death  to  Lice 


D.  J 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS. 
64-page  Book  FREE. 
LAmBERT,  Box  b07,  Appouaug,  K.  I. 


STEELHORSEGOLLARS 


Are  better  nnd  cheaper ;  no  hames; 
will  not  gall  blltcure  sore  shoulders. 
Sensible,  practical,  humane.  Agents 
make  big  money.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalog  and  free  territory. 
HOWELL  &  SPAULDING  CO. 


The  history  of  the  famous  O.  I. 
hogs  is  summed  up  in  the  word  success 
For  breeding  or  fattening  for  market  the 
O.  I.  C.’s  are  the  hogs  that  pay.  39  years 
devoted  to  the  perfection  of  this  breed— 
without  the  loss  of  u  single  hog 
through  disease.  We  will  ship  a  sample 
pair  of  hogs  on  time,  giving  their  lull  pwll 
greeand  allow  you  agency  for  your  commu¬ 
nity.  Two  O.  I.  U.’s  weighed  lijSOti 
lbs.  Write  for  particulars. 

L.  II.  SILVER  CO.,  135  Hog  Building,  Cleveland,  0. 
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ANGORA  GOATS. 

A  Connecticut  Breeder  Talks. 

C.  M.  C.,  asks  on  page  635:  “Do  goats 
pay  as  well  as  sheep  for  meat,  wool 
(meaning  hair),  care,  feed,  and  amount 
of  increase?”  In  regard  to  meat  the  de¬ 
mand  is  very  light,  because  the  public 
has  a  strange  objection  to  eating  goat 
meat  as  goat  meat,  but  serve  it  up  as 
Spring  lamb,  as  I  have  often  done  my¬ 
self,  and  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon 
that  particular  lamb  were  most  embar¬ 
rassing,  and  when  my  guests  were  told 
that  lamb  was  goat  their  surprise  knew 
no  bounds.  After  that  experiment  I  had 
no  trouble  to  sell  them  goat  meat  In 
the  South  and  West  there  is  a  good 
and  steady  demand  for  goat  meat,  and 
if  the  dealers  who  send  the  meat  East 
would  label  it  as  goat  meat  instead  of 
lamb  a  market  would  soon  be  created  for 
it  in  the  East.  The  meat  is  finer  and 
more  juicy,  and  the  flavor  is  much  like 
venison.  In  regard  to  the  “wool,”  it  is 
hair,  and  as  mohair  it  enters  very  large¬ 
ly  into  manufactures  of  various  kinds. 
Tingue,  of  Connecticut,  alone  consumes 
150,000  pounds  per  year.  They  bought 
nune  and  paid  me  not  less  than  30  cents 
per  pound,  and  expressed  the  desire  to 
buy  more.  When  a  man  gets  18  cents 
per  pound  for  wool  he  is  apt  to  be  satis¬ 
fied;  it  is  a  very  poor  goat  that  will  not 
give  over  three  pounds  to  the  shearing. 
The  “care”?  All  animals  require  some 
care,  but  according  to  my  experience  the 
Angora  goat  is  the  most  independent, 
as  it  will  subsist  where  other  animals 
will  starve.  Of  course  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  care  you  give  the  better  quality  of 
hair,  meat  and  kids  you  will  get.  I  esti¬ 
mate  after  a  careful  record  that  in  this 
climate,  where  there  is  plenty  of  brows¬ 
ing,  the  cost  of  feeding  can  be  kept 
within  $1  per  head  per  annum.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  increase,  each  well-bred  doe 
will  drop  (in  the  North)  one  kid  yearly, 
a  half-bred  often  two.  The  Angora  if 
left  alone  in  fields  over  night,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  ugly  dogs,  needs  the 
protection  of  a  good  buck.  I  have  seen 
a  big  mastiff  laid  out  in  10  minutes  by 
a  small  Angora  buck.  The  Angora  will 
not  run  from  dogs  as  will  sheep,  but 
make  common  cause  and  fight  to  the 
finish.  I  have  had  a  flock  here  in  Con¬ 
necticut  for  the  past  year,  and  no  dogs 
have  ever  troubled  them.  The  next  and 
last  question  is,  “Are  they  as  liable  to 
ticks  or  lice  as  sheep?”  No,  if  many 
are  huddled  in  very  small,  damp  quar¬ 
ters  I  have  no  doubt  but  one  would  find 
them  with  lice;  I  have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  mine.  They  are  almost 
immune  from  all  diseases;  sometimes 
putting  them  in  a  pasture  of  sumac  in 
fruit  they  will  eat  more  than  is  good  for 
them,  and  vomit  a  little,  but  that  is  all. 

Now  upon  the  most  important  point 
of  all  your  correspondent  has  not 
touched,  and  that  is  keeping  down  the 
weeds  and  at  the  same  time  fertilizing 
the  land.  Here  is  their  greatest  value. 
I  have  cleared  up  land  overgrown  with 
brush  and  weed  that  would  have  cost 
me  many  dollars  and  months  of  time; 
they  cleared  out  wild  mustard,  carrot, 
milkweed,  brier,  sumac,  etc.,  and  the 
land  that  was  good  for  nothing  has  been 
reclaimed  and  is  now  being  put  down  to 
grass,  all  in  one  year’s  time.  I  have 
been  a  close  student  of  the  Angora  goat 
for  the  past  20  years,  in  the  Southwest, 
but  only  a  year  in  this  locality.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  Angora  goat 
has  come  to  stay,  and  not  only  redeem 
the  abandoned  farms  of  New  England, 
but  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
bank  account  of  the  discouraged  farmer 
I  would  add  that  while  the  United 
States  Government  has  not  yet  indorsed 
registering  of  the  stock,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  nothing  upon  which  to  base 
such  a  registry,  there  will  soon  be  a 
recognized  registry  upon  merit  alone. 
The  attitude  of  the  Turkish  government 
in  forbidding  the  exporting  of  the  An¬ 
gora  from  its  domains  on  the  penalty  of 
death,  and  the  forbidding  by  this  Gov¬ 


ernment  of  the  bringing  of  any  from 
the  Cape  on  account  of  disease,  all  tend 
to  put  the  breeders  of  America  on  their 
mettle  to  retain  their  best  stock  and 
breed  very  carefully. 

Connecticut.  e.  erskine  hahn. 

A  Maine  Man's  Opinion. 

Our  experience  with  Angora  goats  is 
that  they  will  live  almost  entirely  in  the 
Summer  upon  weeds  and  bushes,  and  in 
Winter  it  is  better  to  feed  coarsest  hay, 
because  they  prefer  the  leaves  and  weeds 
in  such  hay  to  the  best  quality  of  Tim¬ 
othy  or  Red-top  that  we  can  furnish 
them,  so  that  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them  either  in  Summer  or  Winter,  is 
very  small.  There  are  probably  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  in  the  United  States 
who  would  maki  a  larger  profit  in  keep¬ 
ing  Angora  goats  than  they  would  in 
keeping  sheep,  not  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  their  pastures  would  be 
much  benefited  by  being  cleared  of 
every  kind  of  underbrush  that  grows. 
Although  Angoras  will  not  flee  from 
dogs  as  sheep  do,  but  turn  and  face 
them,  we  have  lost  as  many  goats  as 
sheep  by  dogs.  Hungry  dogs  are  more 
than  a  match  for  a  flock  of  goats.  It  is 
important  to  dip  them  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  free  from  vermin. 

Portland,  Me.  j.  henry  rin~es. 


HIGH  OR  LOW  HORSE  FEEDING. 

It  is  not  good  to  feed  horses  hay  in 
high  mangers  or  racks.  They  are  like¬ 
ly  to  get  dust  and  hayseed  in  their  eye3 
and  become  blind.  A  horse  will  carry 
its  head  as  high  whether  eating  hay 
from  low  or  high  mangers.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  from  experience,  e.  f.  kleinmeyer. 

Wilton  Junction,  la. 

Our  experience  over  a  space  of  40 
years  has  told  us  that  to  make  a  horse 
carry  his  head  up  he  must  be  fed  hay 
out  of  racks  that  are  high.  We  tried 
feeding  them  on  the  ground,  but  it  had 
the  wrong  effect.  j.  a.  truman. 

Bushnell,  Ill. 

I  believe  it  to  be  much  the  better  prac¬ 
tice  to  feed  horses  from  the  ground.  It 
is  Nature’s  way,  and  while  man  can  de¬ 
velop  and  improve  Nature’s  methods,  he 
cannot  alter  them  without  cause  for  re¬ 
gret.  In  picking  up  his  feed  from  the 
ground  the  horse  exercises  the  muscles 
of  the  leg,  shoulder  and  neck.  While  it 
doubtless  has  some  good  effect  upon  the 
carriage  of  the  horse,  the  chief  benefit 
is  in  strengthening  the  leg.  This  methon 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  colt,  and  is  very  advantageous  to 
the  older  horse.  One  reason  why  city 
horses  so  often  show  bad  knees  and  legs 
is  because  they  never  get  this  natural 
exercise,  they  are  reined  up,  fed  “up,” 
and  never  get  into  that  position  which 
under  natural  conditions  they  would  oc¬ 
cupy  about  half  the  time.  They  thus  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  the  roads,  which  are  un¬ 
naturally  hard.  This  method  is  not 
quite  as  convenient  as  the  one  most  gen¬ 
erally  practiced  and  for  this  reason  the 
horse  suffers.  samuel  b.  woods. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 


A  Mighty  Hen. — I  have  a  Black  Java 
hen  that  has  laid  80  double  eggs  in  90 
days;  160  eggs  in  90  days,  as  each  egg 
weighed  as  much  as  two  common  ones. 
I  have  two  perfect  chicks  from  one  of 
these  eggs,  both  cockerels.  1  have  had 
the  hen  and  cockerels  on  exhibition  at 
our  Erie  County  Fair,  September  8-12, 
with  the  160  (as  I  call  it)  and  56  singles, 
making  216  eggs  in  a  year  this  hen  has 
laid.  w.  c.  t. 

Alden,  N.  Y. 


Pure  White  Cattle. 

In  the  number  for  August  16,  this 
year,  was  an  inquiry  (page  571)  about 
“White  Cattle.”  The  “White  Farm”  of 
England,  which  probably  started  the 
craze,  is  the  Earl  of  Abingdon’s,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  England.  This  farm  was  started 
by  Lady  Abingdon,  about  1883.  The 
present  Earl,  some  years  ago,  was  keep¬ 
ing  it  up  and  augmenting  its  white 
curios.  Of  course  if  one  wrote  to  the 
Earl’s  steward,  enclosing  stamped  en¬ 
velope,  he  would  get  an  answer  about  it. 
The  steward  or  secretary  of  a  nobleman 
farmer  is  sure  to  be  obliging  about  farm 
matters,  especially  to  an  American  cor¬ 
respondent.  n.  l.  w. 

Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  the  stamp  on  the 
envelope  must  be  English.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters  from  readers  who 
say  they  have  pure  white  cattle  for  sale. 
Most  of  those  offered  appear  to  be  Hol- 
steins. 


Ego  Record. — For  last  six  days:  84  eggs 
from  23  hens,  including  cripples,  voters  and 
pensioners.  h.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Up-Headed  I-Iorses.— With  more  than  30 
years’  experience  with  large  numbers  of 
stallions,  mares  and  fillies  of  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeds,  including  both  coach  and  road 
horses,  we  find  the  medium-height  manger 
profitable;  that  is,  hay  placed  in  the 
manger  of  such  height  that  the  animals  of 
different  ages  can  partake  of  It  without 
a  serious  inconvenience  or  stretching  of 
the  neck  either  up  or  down.  A  good  horse 
trainer  will  argue  that  a  high-headed  horse 
with  arched  neck  comes  with  careful,  kind 
and  painstaking  training,  and  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  give  him  the  larger  part  of  the 
credit,  always  reserving  part  for  breeding 
for  these  particular  results. 

Keota,  Iowa.  c.  f.  singmaster. 

A  Binary  Mother.— Charles  Halleck,  in 
Forest  and  Stream,  tells  this  story:  "It  is 
a  case  of  two  well-favored  fowls,  a  White 
Leghorn  and  a  Plymouth  Rock,  who  ‘stole 
a  nest’  together  one  day  last  July,  and 
after  the  customary  period  of  patient  in¬ 
cubation  came  off  with  a  lone,  diminutive 
white  chick  as  the  sole  product  of  nine 
fresh-laid  eggs  duly  sat  on.  Whereupon 
a  cordial  agreement  was  established  all 
around  which  three  continuous  weeks  have 
failed  to  break,  but  rather  seemed  to 
strengthen.  The  brace  of  ‘biddies’  cluck 
and  scratch  together  like  a  working  team, 
and  brood  together  as  far  as  they  can,  for 
whichever  hen  gathers  in  the  chick,  the 
other  nestles  alongside  quite  contented, 
and  the  bantling  slips  from  under  the  one 
to  the  other  just  as  if  it  were  one  com¬ 
mon  canopy  of  feathers.  The  mutual  so¬ 
licitude  is  marvelous  to  behold.  The  Sia¬ 
mese  twins  were  not  in  closer  accord,  for 
what  attracts  or  frightens  one  affects  the 
other,  and  the  chick  conforms  to  both, 
running  two  ways  at  once  as  far  as  it  can, 
and  when  both  hens  happen  to  scratch  a 
bug  or  worm  coincidently,  the  chick  is 
heroic  in  its  attempts  to  do  double  duty. 
Notwithstanding  this  dual  maternity,  and 
this  joint  commissariat,  and  conserving 
care,  the  runt  is  hardly  larger  now  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  than  it  was  when  it 
burst  the  natal  shell.” 


DE  LAVAL 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

possess  the  patent  protected 

“Alpha- Disc’’  and  “Split- Wing’’ 
Improvements 


And  Are  As  Much  Superior 


to  other  Cream  Separators 
as  such  other  Separators  are  to 
gravity  setting  methods. 

Send  for  new  “  20th  Century”  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  1  NEW  YORK. 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 

U.  8. BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


c°s  CALF  FEEDER] 

combines  scientific  and 
practical  ideas.  Over  60,000 
in  use.  No  valves  to  get 
clogged  and  foul.  Easily 
cleaned.  Nipples  are  re¬ 
enforced.  I’ re  vents  scours. 
Increases  digestive  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  dairy  calf.  Makes 
Veal  worth  2c  per  lb.  more.  The  only  foeder  adopted 
by  Exp.  Sta.  Extra  gain  on  one  calf  pays  lor  two 
feeders.  Prevents  a  "set  bnck”  from  the  “starving 
process.’’  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Awarded  Oold  Medal  at  Pan-Ain.  Exp.  Sold  everywhere  in 
U.  8.  and  Canada.  Pries  3  1  ..SO.  Sent  postpaid  for  32.00,  and  a60o  box 
of  Cows  ife/ieffroe,  that  will  euro  Caked  Aar/ln  12  to  24  hours.  Heals 
Boro  teats.  Send  for  descriptive  matter  and  22  roasonB  for  using  feeder. 

O.  H.  NIFG.  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjusting  Swing 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  staa- 
chlon  invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illust'd 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N.  Y  Infringements 
wlllbb  prosecuted. 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  core,  ■#  _ 
pay.  FKEF-  A  practical.  Ill-  ( 
net  rated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  .Jaw,  free  if  ' 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  241. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  i 
U.lo.  Stock  Y arda,  Chicago,  II L  . 


1/ICTO 

W INCUBATORS 


The  ilmplest,  moat  durable,  eheap- 
eat  flrat-olass  hatcher.  Money  back 
if  not  as  represented.  Circular 
froe;  catalogue  60.  We  pay  the 
freight.  GKO.  KRTKLCO.  Quine V.  III. 


■A3  EGG  MAKES. 


Mann’s 


|  Nothing  equals  green  cut  bone  for  hens. 
Any  one  can  cut  it  with 

Model  Bone  Gutter. 

|  Open  hopper.  Automatic  feed.  10  PayM* 
Free  Trial.  No  pay  until  you ’resatisfied. 
I  Ifyou  don't  like  It,  return  atour  expense.  Isn’t  this 
bettor  for  you  than  to  pay  for  a  machine  you  never 
[tried?  U.tl-g  free.  p.  W.  MANN  CO., 
Box  15,  31  Ilford,  Jlaas. 


PROTECTS 
DAIRY  CATTLE 


AND  OTHER 
LIVE  STOCK 


I  Cures  and  prevents  contagious  abortion;  heals  gal!  sores,  inflamed  udders  and  wounds;  kills 
lice,  cures  manse,  and  keeps  off  flies  in  summer.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Chloro-Naptholeum. 
Accept  no  substitute.  There  is  no  other  "just  as  good.”  We  will  ship,  prepaid,  1  gal. ,$1.50; 
2  gals.,  $3;  5  gals..  $6.75.  Special  prices  in  larger  lots.  Free— Our  invaluable  books— THE 
PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT— Cattle  Diseases  and  Swine  Diseases.  Write  for  them. 

West  Disinfecting  Co.,  4  East50tH  Street,  New  York. 


PAYS  BETTER  THAN  A  SAVINCS  BANK 
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Owing  to  its  many  money-saving  and  money-earning  qualities,  there  is  no  better  investment  that  a 
Dairyman  can  make  than  a  U.  S.  Cream  Separator.  Eight  or  nine  cows  and  a  U.  S.  Separator  are 
equal  to  ten  or  eleven  cows  without  one,  to  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  feeding  and  labor  saved. 
Dairymen  who  are  getting  along  without  a  separator,  thereby  hoping  to  save  the  expense  of  buying 
one,  are  making  a  grave  mistake,  as  they  are  sure  to  find  out  sooner  or  later.  Many  have  wished  they 
had  bought  sooner,  so  will  many  others  when  they  know  the  superior  qualities  of  the  U.  S. 

If  any  dairyman  was  sure  he  would  save  enough  the  first  year  to  pay  for  his  separator,  wouldn’t  he 
buy?  Well,  that  is  just  what  hundreds  and  thousands  of  purchasers  of  the  U.  S.  Separator  have  done, 
and  some  have  made  enough  in  six  months. 

If  you  keep  cows,  write  the  VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 

for  their  booklet  “  How  to  Make  Money,”  which  tells  of  a  few  of  the  many  profitable  experiences  of  users  of 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 
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HUMOROUS 


Mbs.  Homer:  “Our  daughter’s  new 
music  teacher  has  a  delicate  touch.” 
Homer:  “What!  You  call  $7  a  lesson  a 
delicate  touch?” — Chicago  News. 

Octopus:  “What  is  the  matter  with 
you?”  Shant:  “I  am  in  a  deuce  of  a 
pickle.  I  swallowed  an  old  sailor’s  cork 
ieg  and  now  I  can’t  get  below  the  sur¬ 
face!” — Credit  Lost. 

Johnnie  Cityboye:  “Say,  Uncle,  if 
you’ll  tell  me  where  to  find  them 
whiffle-trees  you  was  talkin’  about,  I’ll 
go  and  gather  a  few  whiffles  for  dinner.” 
— New  York  Journal. 

“What  did  the  deacon  say  when  you 
sent  him  the  brandied  peaches?”  “He 
said  he  didn’t  care  so  much  for  the 
peaches  as  he  did  for  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  sent.” — Judge. 

“What  did  you  do  to  the  man  who 
brought  an  automobile  to  Crimson 
Gulch?”  “Well,”  answered  Broncho 
Bob,  “in  order  to  prevent  loss  o’  life  we 
lynched  ’im.” — Washington  Star. 

Mbs.  Newed:  “What  are  those  purple 
things?”  Dealer:  “Egg  plants,  ma’am.” 
Mrs.  Newed:  “Oh,  how  lovely!  I  ll  take 
two  and  set  them  out  in  our  back  yard. 
Do  they  bear  fresh  eggs  all  the  year 
round?” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mbs.  Hiram  Offen:  “I  hope  you 
washed  the  fish  thoroughly  before  you 
put  it  on  the  broiler,  Delia?”  Delia: 
“Shure,  what  would  be  the  use  of  thot, 
ma’am?  Hasn’t  it  Deen  livin’  in  the 
water  all  its  loife?”— Philadelphia 
Press. 

“Give  him  plenty  of  rope,”  quoted  the 
stranger,  “and  he’ll  hang  himself.” 
“Mebbe  he  will,”  returned  Alkali  Jake, 
“but  out  here  we  don’t  take  no  chances. 
If  we  give  him  the  rope,  you  bet  we’ll 
make  a  sure-thing  job  of  the  hanging.” 
— Chicago  Evening  Post. 

“Do  you  know,''  remarked  the  young 
man  as  the  mantel  clock  indicated  11.30 
P.  M.,  “that  of  all  the  songs  I  ever 
heard  my  favorite  is  ‘Home,  Sweet 
Home?’”  “Indeed!”  replied  the  fair 
girl  as  she  endeavored  to  suppress  a 
yawn,  “I  never  would  have  suspected 
it.” — Chicago  News. 

A  faithful  colored  servant  had 
recommended  a  friend  to  take  charge  of 
her  mistress’  delicate  little  girl.  “Do 
you  think,  Sally,”  asked  the  anxious 
mother,  “that  I  could  trust  Aunt  Ellen 
with  the  entire  care  of  the  baby?”  “Law, 
yes,  ma’am!  Ell  .n  knows  all  ’bout  chil- 
dun.  She’s  done  buried  six.” — Judge. 

“No!”  exclaimed  the  eloquent  orator 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Other  People’s  Foolish 
Habits.  “No,  indeed,  at  my  establish¬ 
ment  we  will  not  employ  a  man  who 
smokes  while  he  works.”  As  the  hum  of 
approval  went  around  a  curious  person 
in  the  rear  of  the  hall  arose  and  in¬ 
quired:  “May  I  ask  what  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  you  follow,  sir?  “Powder  making,” 
replied  the  eloquent  orator  in  embarrass¬ 
ed  tones. — Baltimore  American. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESAIiE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns  '^ofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  /cars.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  pri<  ’ll  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INOERSOLL  /446  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  WEBER 

Gasoline  Engi 

for  iunning 
grinders,  shred¬ 
ders,  cutters, 
threshers,  etc. 
Froo  catalogue 
gives  all  sizes. 
Weber  Gas  & 
Gasoline  Engine 
Co.,  Box  102 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Grind  Your  Gobs 

and  make  your  com  go 
farther.  The 

New  Holland 

Cob  and  Feed  Mill 

will  save  your  corn,  and 
labor.  Never  chokes.  Largo 
capacity.  Light  draft.  Sold  on 
FREE  TRIAL.  Send  ithackif  not 
better  than  others  costing  more.  •  Utalogkree. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS.  BOXllS  HEW  HOLLAND.  PA. 


Catalogue  No.  71  now  on  the  press, 
the  finest  catalogue  ever  published; 
30  buyers  have  worked  for  months 
collecting  the  goods  described  in 
this  book.  Printing  and  binding 
are  by  the  Lakeside  Press;  engrav¬ 
ings  by  Osgood;  colored  inserts  by 
the  American  Colortvpe  Co.;  cover 
design  by  the  well-known  artist, 
Ike  Morgan— 1080  pages;70,000quo- 
tations;  17,000  illustrations.  15c. 
and  this  catalogue  is  yours. 

Send  TODAY. 


Catalogue  No.  71  Ready 

FILL  IN  THE  BLJINK  BELOW,  CVT  OUT  JIND  MJtlL  TO  US  JIT  ONCE. 

Entirely  new  from  cover  to  cover,  containing  over  one  thousand  pages 
and  illustrated  by  one  of  the  best  engraving  houses  in  Chicago,  our 
Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  No.  7/  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  If  you  have 
never  tried  us  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Start  with  our  new  catalogue. 
Fill  in  the  blank  below,  cut  it  out  and  mail  to  us  with  15  cents  in  either 
stamps  or  coin  and  we  will  send  this  superb  Catalogue  —  the  finest 
ever  published  —  all 


charges  prepaid.  15 
cents  is  all  we  ask 
although  the  actual 
postage  is  26  cents 
and  each  catalogue 
costs  us  almost  a  dol* 
lar  to  publish. 

Don't  pat  this  off  bat 
attend  to  it  now  and 
while  you  are  at  it  get 
some  of  your  neighbors 
to  do  likewise. 

Bequests  will  be  hon • 
ored  in  the  order  they 
are  received.  There  wilt 
be  a  big  demand  so 
don’t  wait. 


Cut  this  out  and  mail  to  us  with  15  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 

Montgomery  Ward  A-  Co.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  IS  cents  for  which  please  send  as  toon 
as  possible  Catalogue  Number  7 1  for  Fall  and  Winter  of 
1902  •  1903. 


Name- 


Write  plainly 


Postoffice- 


County- 


-State- 


Cut  this  out  today.  Don’t  wait.  There  will  be  a  big  demand  and  the 
printing  presses  will  not  be  able  to  turn  out  catalogues  fast  e 
Requests  will  be  honored  in  order  of  their  receipt. 
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This  (0  trade  mark  is 
stamped  on  every  sheet 
of  the  best  roofing  tin 
made.  This  (0  mark 
means  “Most  Favored,” 
because  this  brand  is 
most  favored  by  archi¬ 
tects,  dealers,  and  build¬ 
ers  everywhere.  MF^ 
Roofing  Tin  was 
first  made  in 
Wales  soyears^ 
ago— later  the 
process  was 
improved  in 
America — 
and  the  pro- 
duct  devel¬ 
oped,  until 
now  MF  Roof¬ 
ing  Tin  is  more' 
in  demand  than 
any  other  brand.  The 
superior  quality  of  MF 
Roofing  Tin  is  attested 
by  the  first  prize  awarded 
it  at  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion,  1900,  where  it  was 
in  competition  with 
all  the  world. 


The  entire  tinning  pro¬ 
cess  is  effected  by  skilled 
hand  labor,  without  the 
use  of  acids  or  rolls. 
The  very  best  plates, 
a  great  amount  of  pure 
tin  and  new  lead,  the  ut¬ 
most  care  in  manufac¬ 
ture,  successively 
contribute  to 
making  MF  the 
best  of  all 
roofing.  It  is 
most  eco¬ 
nomical,  be¬ 
cause  it  lasts 
Ion  gest  — 
many  roofs 
madeofMF  50 
years  ago  are 
sound  as  ever  to¬ 
day.  MF  Roofing  Tin 
is  sold  by  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Specify  it  in  your 
building  estimates.  Ask 
your  roofer, 

or  ( W.  C.  CR0NEMEYER,  Agent, 
write  (  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg 

and  receive  illustrated  book 
on  roofing. 

AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY. 

NEW  YORK. 


Clark’s 
Cider 
Mills 

One  to  eight  Barrels. 

Clark’s  Double-Action 

CUTAWAY  HARROW 

will  easily  iufive  15.000  tons 
of  earth  one  foot  In  a  day. 


Send  for  Circulars  to 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream ,  sawing  wood  and  all  power 
purposes.  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Kxp.,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan- Am.  Kxp.,  Buffalo, 
1901;  Gold  Medal, Charleston,  H.C., 
Exp. ,  1905.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIKTZ,  128  Mott  St.,  New  York 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  IC*rr\  Any  Place 
\Ml  **y  Any  One 
UDLI/  For  Any  Purpose 

Stationarles,  Portables.  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials,  state  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  uu.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  ul. 
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THE  HITCHINGS  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  MULCHING  ACCOMPLISH? 

Bacterial  Hired  Men  Under  Ground. 

A  FAIR  DISCU88ION  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Part  II. 

Now  what  do  these  bacteria  do?  The  full  story  is 
too  long  to  attempt  to  give  here.  Briefly  stated  the 
work  required  of  them  in  the  orchard  is  to  decompose 
and  eat.  They  break  up  organized  bodies.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  nitrogen  in  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  weed 
may  be  so  closely  tied  to  other  substances  that  the 
roots  of  a  tree  cannot  dissolve  it  out  and  absorb  it. 
The  bacteria  pick  it  apart  and  prepare  it  for  plant 
food.  Again,  the  bacteria  use  portions  of  the  organic 
matter  as  food,  and  void  it  as  excretions  which  may 
be  called  manure  as  well  as  the  excretions  of  other 
farm  animals.  We  all  know  of  orchards  on  soil  so 
thin  and  sterile  that 
trees  make  a  poor  and 
feeble  growth,  if  any. 

Yet  in  these  same  or- 
chards  weeds  and 
coarse  grasses  may 
grow  sturdy  and  thick, 
showing  that  they  can 
utilize  plant  food  which 
is  not  so  available  to 
the  trees.  If  we  cut 
these  weeds  and  grasses 
and  throw  them  around 
the  trees  they  will,  in 
time,  rot.  In  other 
words,  our  little  friends 
the  bacteria  decompose 
them  and  make  the 
plant  food  which  they 
contain  available  to  the 
trees.  By  packing  these 
cut  weeds  into  a  thick 
mat  we  moisten  and 
cool  the  ground  under 
it,  and  thus  increase 
the  action  of  the  bac¬ 
teria. 

Thus  the  grass  and 
weeds  take  plant  food 
from  the  soil  and  in  the 
end  give  it  back  in 
small  but  constant 
quantities  to  the  trees, 
thus  feeding  them  in 
the  most  effective  way. 

It  was  thought  at  one 
time  that  this  action  of 
bacteria  was  confined 
to  breaking  up  organic 
matter  or  humus  in  the  soil.  If  this  were  true  there 
would  surely  come  a  time  when  extra  fertilizers 
must  be  used  in  the  orchard.  Granting  that  the  grass 
and  weeds  take  plant  food  from  the  soil  and  give  it 
back  to  the  trees  there  is  a  steady  loss  each  year  in 
the  fruit  taken  from  the  orchard  and  in  the  wood 
growth.  Unless  new  plant  food  is  added  in  the  form 
of  fertilizers  or  manure  there  must  come  a  time  when 
the  available  fertility  in  the  soil  will  be  lacking  and 
the  trees  will  suffer.  That  was  the  old  belief  based 
on  the  understanding  that  the  bacteria  work  only 
in  organic  matter.  It  is  now  known  that  some  species 
of  bacteria  do  not  require  organic  food  but  are  able 
to  live  wholly  upon  mineral  matter.  There  is  evidence 
to  show  that  bacterial  action  helps  to  break  up  and 
destroy  large  rocks  and,  in  the  soil,  which  is  mostly 
powdered  or  crushed  rocks,  they  do  a  vast  amount 
of  work.  The  bacteria  which  break  up  mineral  com¬ 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  iron  have  already  been  dis¬ 


covered  and  their  action  has  been  well  defined.  It  is 
reasonably  believed  that  bacteria  not  only  decom¬ 
pose  the  organic  matter  but  that  they  actually  attack 
the  mineral  compounds  in  the  soil  and  slowly  render 
them  available  for  plants!  This  being  so  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Hitchings  may  get  more  from  his  bac¬ 
terial  workers  than  he  expected.  The  boy  who  cov¬ 
ered  a  part  of  his  little  garden  with  straw  never  lack¬ 
ed  angle  worms  for  bait  and  found  that  these  worms 
so  dug  up  and  changed  the  soil  of  his  garden  that  his 
crop  was  greatly  increased.  We  must  not  overlook 
the  advantage  gained  by  preventing  evaporation.  The 
mulch  keeps  the  soil  cool  and  moist  and  as  the  roots 
of  the  tree  are  close  to  it  they  will  not  suffer  from 
drought  Cases  have  been  reported  where  cultivated 
orchards  suffered  greatly  in  dry  seasons.  Sometimes 
the  thorough  stirring  proves  a  detriment.  The  feed¬ 
ing  roots  are  driven  down  from  the  surface.  A  light 
rain  falls — barely  enough  to  wet  the  upper  soil.  The 


moisture  fails  to  reach  the  roots  and  is  quickly  dried 
out  of  the  soil.  This  happened  in  many  orchards 
during  the  recent  years  of  drought,  but  in  a  mulched 
orchard  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  that  rain  would  have  been  available,  for 
the  mulch  would  have  held  it  close  to  the  roots.  I 
have  observed  in  my  own  farm  that  fruit  trees  in  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  often  suffer  from  drought  while  in  the 
woods  near  by  where  there  is  a  thick  mulch  of  leaves 
the  timber  trees  are  fully  supplied. 

As  an  experiment  I  have  piled  flat  stones  around 
young  trees  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  well  shaded,  in 
every  case  of  this  kind  I  have  observed  good  results 
to  the  tree.  The  orchard  as  it  stands  is  a  living  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  the  mulch  method.  To  be  entire¬ 
ly  fair  we  must  consider  the  objections  which  can  be 
urged  against  it.  Men  like  J.  H.  Hale  and  others  who 
advocate  clean  culture,  as  I  understand  them,  say  that 
the  thing  is  impossible  for  long-continued  success. 


They  cite  hundreds  of  cases  where  orchards  in  so- 
called  sod  culture  have  failed.  When  confronted 
with  Mr.  Hitchings  and  his  apples  they  say  that  it 
is  either  the  man  or  the  location  that  makes  the  suc¬ 
cess.  Put  Mr.  Hitchings  anywhere,  they  say,  and  he 
will  develop  a  good  orchard.  Put  any  man  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  on  his  hillside  and  he  cannot  help  grow¬ 
ing  good  fruit!  It  is  just  as  fair  to  say  this  of  the 
cultivating  method.  I  know  plenty  of  people  who 
pretend  to  “cultivate”  and  yet  they  have  very  poor 
fruit!  Their  orchards  are  just  as  strong  arguments 
against  cultivating  as  the  orchards  where  poor  grass 
is  cut  and  hauled  away  as  hay,  and  the  trees  are 
never  manured  or  sprayed,  are  arguments  against 
“mulching.”  The  scientific  men  with  whom  I  have 
talked  say  that  the  locality  where  Mr.  Hitchings  lives 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  method  of  this  sort.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  season  is  likely  to  be  wet,  and  the 
growing  grass  prevents  the  soil  from  becoming  too 

moist.  The  later  sea¬ 
son  is  usually  dry  and 
the  mulch  keeps  the 
soil  cool  and  prevents 
evaporation.  They  also 
think  that  the  sod 
around  the  trees  will 
be  likely  to  give  borers 
a  better  chance.  A 
small  space  around  the 
young  tree  is  kept 
hoed,  anu  I  do  not  think 
the  borers  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  shade  of 
these  low-headed  trees. 
Speaking  of  peach  trees 
the  scientists  say  that 
they  can  see  no  reason 
why  root-pruning  or 
mulching  should 
lengthen  the  life  of  a 
tree.  That  being  so,  we 
shall  lose  one  and  per¬ 
il  a  p  s  two  crops  of 
peaches,  since  the 
mulched  trees  are  slow¬ 
er  to  grow  and  come  in 
bearing.  I  thinK  our 
scientific  friends  expect 
that  in  some  way  which 
they  are  not  prepared 
to  explain,  the  “mulch 
method”  will  in  a  few 
years  fail  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  results.  I  think 
they  reason  that,  for 
general  advice  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  cover  crops 
are  a  safer  method  than 
mulching.”  There  is  shrewd  sense  in  this  when  we 
think  how  few  farmers  there  are  who  would  have  the 
nerve  to  let  tons  of  good  grass  rot  on  the  ground. 
Most  of  them  would  haul  it  out  as  hay  and  still  claim 
that  the  orchard  was  mulched.  The  danger  from  firo 
in  such  an  orchard  seems  to  me  considerable.  During 
Winter  and  early  Spring  the  ground  is  covered  with 
a  thick  mass  of  dry  grass.  If  by  accident  fire  should 
be  started  among  those  low-headed  trees  the  orchard 
would  be  severely  injured.  Again,  the  feeding  roots 
appear  to  be  close  to  the  surface,  spreading  all  about 
under  the  mulch.  Should  it  ever  be  necessary  to  plow 
or  work  the  soil  with  any  deep-running  tool  the  trees 
would  be  badly  hurt.  This  would  do  far  more  damage 
than  plowing  an  orchard  that  had  been  cultivated  or 
in  which  the  grass  had  been  cut  and  taken  away  or 
pastured,  because  under  these  conditions  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  lower  down  in  the  soil.  Why  such  an  or¬ 
chard  should  be  plowed  will  be  discussed  next  week. 
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“WHY  I  TAKE  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.” 

Third  Prize  Article  by  Pan.  McRae,  Texas. 

I  am  taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  because  the  price  I  pay 
for  it  is  the  best  investment  I  can  make  for  a  dollar. 
Each  week  as  I  open  its  pages  I  feel  like  I  am  enter¬ 
ing  a  live  wideawake  farmers’  institute,  not  omitting 
that  best  of  help,  the  privilege  of  asking  any  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  large  assemblage  of  the  best  talent  this 
great  agricultural  country  affords.  I  read  all  of  its 
departments,  not  neglecting  its  advertising  columns 
because  I  am  sure  to  find  something  for  future  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  of  much  practical  value  by  way  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  gained  in  some  work,  or  of  help  in  form¬ 
ing  some  plan.  In  this  I  am  a  large  debtor  to  its 
pages.  One  suggestion,  alone,  worked  out  saved  me 
last  Winter  lam  sure  not  less  than  $50.  Let  me  say 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  doing  more  than  any  other 
agency  to  make  farming  an  ideal  business  and  the 
American  farm  the  ideal  home  of  the  world. 

Fourth  Prize  Article  by  Ed.  Ekard,  Canada. 

I  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  because  it  suits  me  better  than 
any  other  paper  I  have  yet  seen.  When  I  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  I  shall  make  a  change.  I  like  it  because  I 
find  that  which  I  want  to  know  in  its  columns.  If  1 
do  not,  and  ask  a  question,  I  immediately  get  the 
opinions  of  half  a  dozen  persons  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  that  particular  line,  and  the  subject  is 
thoroughly  discussed.  Another  good  feature  is  the 
weekly  market  quotations  and  fruit  prospects  from 
all  over  the  country,  thereby  materially  aiding  one 
in  forming  opinions  as  to  the  probable  price  of  our 
products.  The  guaranteed  advertisements  and  the 
fearless  exposure  of  all  fakes  a  d  frauds  places  your 
advertisers  on  a  very  high  plane,  and  we  do  not  fear 
to  deal  with  them.  The  notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  tests  made  there  are  of  great  value  to  me.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  tugging  away  at  that  old  worn-out 
farm  gives  us  an  experience  that  we  all  appreciate. 
On  the  whole,  The  R.  N.-Y.  comes  among  us  as  one 
of  the  fraternity,  and  does  not  soar  in  the  realms  ot 
theory.  Last,  but  not  least,  its  moral  tone  is  such 
that  we  welcome  it  into  our  family  circle  with  glad¬ 
ness. 

Fifth  Prize  Article  by  Owen  ,J.  Burley,  N.  Y. 

Because  in  these  times  every  person  should  keep  as 
thoroughly  posted  as  possible  in  his  business,  and 
especially  the  farmer.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  paper  devoted  entirely  to  that  business. 

The  better  I  am  posted  as  a  hired  man  the  more 
valuable  I  am  to  my  employer,  and  consequently 
command  better  pay. 

I  have  to  take  a  paper  I  can  get  tne  most  informa¬ 
tion  from  in  the  shortest  time,  and  I  find  no  other 
paper  with  as  much  solid  reading  condensed  into  pc 
small  a  space  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Because  it  makes  me  better  satisned  with  myself 
and  surroundings. 

For  the  help  it  is  in  our  own  household,  as  there  is 
hardly  a  week  that  my  wife  does  not  profit  by  some 
of  the  things  in  the  household  department.  And  1 
certainly  did  justice  to  the  “old-fashioned  johnny- 
cake,”  mentioned  on  page  454,  this  morning. 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

I  send  sample  of  Magnet  apple,  showy  and  good  (see 
Fig.  273).  I  got  this  in  1890  from  the  Michigan  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  under  the  name  of  Stayman’s  No. 
1,  and  also  from  Mr.  Stayman  in  1893  under  the  name 
of  Stayman’s  Superior.  They  are  the  same  and  are 
what  he  now  calls  Magnet.  I  have  eaten  Melon, 
Early  Joe,  Garden  Royal,  Jonathan,  Mother,  White 
Pippin,  Summer  Rose  and  others  supposed  to  be  of 
best  quality,  and  I  think  this  at  its  best  will  compare 
favorably  in  quality  with  most  of  them.  I  have  no 
scions  to  sell  or  give  away,  as  I  think  that  the  man 
who  originated  so  good  an  apple  should  reap  what 
pecuniary  benefit  there  is  from  it.  Tree  is  vigorous 
and  healthy,  but  drooping  at  base;  needs  a  five-foot 
stem  and  much  thinning  of  limbs. 

The  Perkins  apple  was  received  from  J.  B.  Watkins 
&  Bros.,  of  Virginia,  in  1893,  in  scions,  and  fruited 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  It  originated  with  Judge 
Perkins,  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Va.,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  apples  I  have  tasted  this  season.  It  is  above 
medium  in  size,  a  clear  yellowish  white,  extremely 
fine  and  tender,  juicy,  rich  and  spicy,  mild  subacid, 
and  should  be  added  to  the  very  short  list  of  “best” 
apples,  quality  considered.  An  August  apple.  Via’s 
Seedling,  also  listed  by  the  Watkins  Bros.,  but  re¬ 
ceived  many  years  ago  from  the  Virginia  Experiment 
Station,  has  given  many  large  crops  of  full  medium¬ 
sized,  dark,  solid  red,  showy  apples.  It  is  fine  in  tree 
and  one  of  the  heaviest  bearers  I  have.  But  the  fruit 
will  only  rate  as  good”  in  quality,  as  it  is  nearly  or 
quite  sweet  and  rather  negative  in  flavor.  Season 
September  here. 

I  notice  from  time  to  time  writers  mention  that 


the  Sutton  Beauty  promises  to  take  the  place  of 
Baldwin  in  the  East.  Well,  the  apple  is  all  right, 
no  objection  to  size,  appearance  or  quality,  but  it 
must  bear  a  hundredfold  better  in  other  places  than 
here,  or  it  cannot  be  a  market  apple.  Mine  planted 
in  1885  gives  only  from  one  to  a  dozen  specimens 
yearly.  Yellow  Transparent,  which  figures  in  a  recent 
issue,  is  here  and  in  many  other  places  in  the  West 
only  an  early  bearer,  not  a  good  one.  I  have  several 
trees  15  years  old,  but  never  have  seen  over  a  half 
crop  yet  on  any  of  the  trees.  Yet,  of  course,  there 
may  be  places  where  the  showing  is  better.  We  do 
not  think  its  quality  as  good  as  that  of  the  Early 
Harvest,  as  it  lacks  in  richness — only  a  plain  simple 


NEW  SHIPPING  PLUM.  Fig.  272.  See  Rukaxisms,  Page  674. 

subacid.  Most  of  the  Russians  are  afflicted  in  the 
same  way — only  more  so,  or  acid  in  the  place  of  sub¬ 
acid.  b. 

BISULPHIDE  OF  CARBON  AND  A  SKUNK 

It  was  early  in  the  Fall  and  he  got  into  a  small 
cellar  under  one  of  the  outbuildings.  He  not  only 
got  into  the  cellar,  but  he  got  into  an  empty  barrel 
and  couldn’t  get  out,  and  was  discovered  by  the 
daughter  of  the  household,  who  was  after  potatoes  for 
dinner.  He  was  not  worrying  about  his  misfortune, 
for  he  had  curled  up  like  a  kitten  and  was  fast  asleep. 
Everybody  on  the  place  had  peered  cautiously  over 
the  edge  of  the  barrel  without  waking  him  up.  He 
never  moved  a  hair,  and  then  we  formed  ourselves 
into  a  committee  on  ways  and  means.  I  believe  the 
skunk  to  be  a  useful  animal  who  does  more  good 
than  harm,  but  he  is  a  nuisance  in  a  cellar,  in  the 
well,  or  at  close  quarters  at  anytime.  Our  Madame 
had  one  unpleasant  experience  on  the  backdoor  step 


THE  MAGNET  APPLE.  Fig.  273. 


one  dark  evening.  We  all  remember  it  yet.  Our  boy 
finally  thought  of  a  pint  can  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
on  a  shelf  in  the  back  room  closet.  It  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  to  kill  woodchucks,  being  recommended  by  an 
advertiser,  and  I  think  by  one  or  more  correspondents 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  was  never  sure  I  killed  a  wood¬ 
chuck  with  it,  for  I  never  dug  out  a  carcass,  and 
though  the  garden  and  several  holes  nearby  gave  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  varmints,  I  was  in  no  case  sure  that 
the  woodchuck  was  at  home  at  the  moment  when  I 
called.  Moreover,  the  holes  were  invariably  dug  open 
within  a  week,  whether  by  some  outsider  who  dug  in 
or  some  convalescent  who  dug  out  I  never  knew,  but 
here  was  a  good  chance  to  test  the  stuff  on  our 
skunk.  A  half  teacupful  was  soon  poured  inside  the 
bai  rel  and  an  old  blanket  immediately  thrown  over 
the  top.  The  skunk  was  instantly  awake  and 


scratching  desperately,  but  all  was  over  in  20  sec¬ 
onds,  perhaps  it  wasn’t  10  seconds.  It  seemed  no 
time  at  all  before  all  was  still.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
we  brought  the  barrel  up  into  the  open  air  and  cau¬ 
tiously  uncovered  it.  Our  skunk  was  dead  and  the 
barrel  was  odorless  save  for  the  waning  fumes  of  the 
chemical.  1  have  written  this  thinking  it  might  sug¬ 
gest  to  some  readers  that  this  stuff  is  handy  to  have 
in  the  house.  Why  Isn’t  this  a  good  way  to  dispose 
of  pet  animals  who  have  developed  bad  habits  or  be¬ 
come  sick  and  infirm?  It  would  seem  to  be  easy, 
cheap,  quick  and  humane.  Of  course  all  know  it  is 
very  volatile  and  must  be  tightly  corked,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  human  lungs  and  very  inflammable.  It 
is  sometimes  called  disulphide  of  carbon.  s. 

Hingham,  Mass. 


THE  TRIUMPH  PEACH  IN  MAINE. 

I  send  a  peach  from  a  small  tree  sent  to  me  as  a 
premium  three  years  ago.  At  first  I  thought  I  would 
throw  it  away,  knowing  so  well  that  peach  trees  would 
not  live  in  this  climate,  but  finally  decided  to  set  it 
in  a  flower  bed  south  of  the  house,  where  it  would  be 
shielded  from  our  cold  north  winds.  I  was  surprised 
that  it  lived  and  leaved  out  the  next  Spring,  and 
grew  well  through  the  Summer.  A  year  ago  this 
Spring  it  had  one  blossom  down  on  the  body  of  the 
tree.  This  Spring,  much  to  my  surprise,  it  was  full 
of  blossoms,  and  I  had  40  peaches.  The  one  I  send  to 
you  is  of  the  average  size;  some  are  larger,  but  are 
a  little  over-ripe.  The  tag  on  the  tree  bore  the  name 
“Triumph.”  I  send  you  the  peach  to  ask  you  if  it 
really  is  the  Triumph.  Everybody  who  is  interested 
in  fruit  has  gone  wild  over  these  peaches,  and  if  they 
are  sure  of  the  name  will  order  many  trees  for  next 
Spring.  m.  h.  b. 

Dexter,  Me. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  peach  is  undoubtedly  Triumph — and 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  variety.  The  fruit  was  picked 
September  11,  long  after  our  own  trees  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  fruited. 


SOME  BIG  PENNSYLVANIA  CORN. 

The  picture  on  our  first  page  shows  a  McCormick 
corn  harvester  at  work  in  a  Pennsylvania  cornfield. 
Robert  F.  Shannon,  of  Pittsburg,  who  owns  the  corn, 
writes  as  follows  about  it.  The  crop  pictured  was 
grown  in  1899: 

I  live  in  a  residence  community  where  an  acre  is 
worth  a  small  farm;  this  field  is  seven  acres,  and  I 
pay  $150  rent  per  annum,  and  it  will  sell  under  the 
hammer  for  $5,000  per  acre.  It  was  used  for  years 
for  cow  pasture,  until  nothing  but  sorrel  was  left. 
We  spread  about  60  loads  of  cow  manure  with  Kemp 
&  Burpee  spreader  before  plowing;  before  harrowing 
about  50  bushels  of  fresh  ground  lime  was  applied, 
and  we  planted  it  in  rows  far  enough  apart  for  the 
corn  harvester  to  handle,  dropping  seed  every  15 
inches,  using  300  pounds  per  acre  of  good  fertilizer. 
The  best  of  the  corn  was  18  feet  high,  and  the  field 
would  average  14  feet;  cannpt  tell  how  many  tons  of 
green  corn  per  acre  as  we  cannot  get  on  wagon  scale 
and  back  to  cutter  in  good  shape.  This  year  the  corn 
is  not  so  heavy;  average  about  12  feet.  We  have  had 
a  wet  cold  June  and  July,  but  my  corn,  except  one 
lot,  is  good.  I  feed  my  land  and  don’t  expect  gold 
dollars  for  90  cents,  and  with  heavy  rent  and  high- 
priced  labor,  must  get  big  crops.  Each  year  this 
field  is  seeded  to  Winter  rye,  and  my  cattle  get  good 
feeding  on  it  for  a  while  before  breaking  up  for  corn 
again.  The  corn  is  selected  Horse-tooth  silage.  Our 
silos  are  32  feet  high  (eight  feet  underground)  by  16 
feet  in  diameter.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  I  noted 
a  western  correspondent  can’t  get  his  manure  out  on 
account  of  high-priced  labor.  Tell  him  to  get  a  Kemp 
&  Burpee  spreader  and  he  will  say  It  beats  hand 
spreading  “out  of  sight,”  and  cuts  a  big  hole  in 
labor  expense. 


BLOWER  OR  CARRIER  FOR  SILACE. 


The  blower  is  fast  taking-  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
chain  carrier  so  far  as  feed  and  silage  cutters  are  con¬ 
cerned.  A  great  many  farmers  and  dairymen  are,  of 
course,  a  little  skeptical,  and  they  possibly  have  good 
reason  for  being  so,  as  a  great  many  blower  outfits 
have  in  the  past  failed  to  do  their  work  satisfactorily. 
The  elevation  of  silage  by  wind  is,  practically  speaking, 
in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  made  rapid  progress  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  failure  of  some  blower  outfits 
to  do  their  work  has  not  in  all  cases  been  the  fault  of 
the  outfit,  but  the  lack  of  sufficient  power,  and  in  many 
cases  the  use  of  ordinary  judgment  in  their  operation. 


working  satisfactorily  is  much  better  in  every  way  than 
an  ordinary  chain  carrier.  These  outfits  of  course  re¬ 
quire  considerably  more  power  than  an  outfit  with  chain 
carrier,  and  we  would  advise  no  one  to  attempt  to 
operate  such  an  outfit  unless  he  has  ample  power.  The 
amount  of  additional  power  required  varies  according 
to  conditions.  In  elevating  dry  material  the  amount  of 
power  required  is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  an  outfit  with  chain  carrier.  In  elevating  green 
silage  to  the  height  of  the  average  silo,  which  varies  . 
from  30  to  40  feet,  the  excess  power  required  will  run 
from  50  to  75  per  cent.  It  does  not  require  all  this  power 
to  keep  the  outfit  in  motion,  but  as  the  successful  oper¬ 
ation  of  any  fan  regardless  of  the  use  to  which  it  is 
put  depends  upon  the  steady  maintenance  of  its  required 
speed  it  is  advisable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
have  considerable  reserve  power.  This  is  especially  true 
in  a  silage  outfit,  which  is  generally  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  Another  feature  with  reference  to  the 
elevation  of  silage  by  wind  is  the  fact  that  the  more 
perpendicular  the  pipe  can  be  set  the  less  liability  there 
is  of  clogging.  Where  the  pipe  Is  set  at  a  low  angle 
particles  of  the  silage  will  drop  to  the  low  side  of  the 
pipe  and  the  wind  will  pass  over  it  until  finally  sufficient 
silage  has  accumulated  entirely  to  clog  the  pipe.  Where 
the  latter  is  set  at  a  steep  angle  or  entirely  perpendic- 
,,  e  wind  pressure  Is  always  directly  underneath 
the  silage,  and  It  has  no  chance  to  clog. 

Massillon,  Ohio.  w.  r.  harrison  a  co. 
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THE  CORNELL  APPLE. 

Among  the  very  good  Autumn  apples  for  either 
family  use  or  market  is  Cornell.  It  is  often  called 
Cornell’s  Fancy,  but  this  longer  name  is  neither  de¬ 
sirable  nor  necessary,  and  it  has  been  changed  to  the 
simpler  form.  The  tree  is  sufficiently  vigorous  and 
productive,  and  is  quite  satisfactory  to  the  orchard- 
ist.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  which  it  maintains 
evenly,  in  shape  it  is  conical,  and  the  diameters  are 
nearly  equal,  the  stem  is  rather  long  and  slender  and 
set  in  a  cavity  of  medium  depth  and  width,  that  has 
no  russeting,  the  eye  is  closed,  rather  small  and  set 
in  a  narrow  and  slightly  wrinkled  basin;  the  surface 
is  smooth  and  sometimes  glossy.  In  color  it  is  mixed 
and  striped  purplish-red  over  a  yellowish  ground, 
making  an  attractive  but  not  brilliant  appearance; 
the  dots  are  few  but  large,  light  colored  and  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  the  flesh  is  yellowish  white,  fine  grained, 
very  tender  and  juicy.  In  flavor  it  is  mild  subacid, 
very  pleasant,  aromatic  and  satisfying.  The  quality 
is  very  good  and  some  might  say  best,  but  it  is  not 
quite  up  to  my  standard  of  excellence  of  the  first 
grade.  However,  Cornell  is  one  of  the  apples  that  I 
would  want  in  an  orchard  if  I  were  planting  one,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  was  for  family  use.  ir.  e.  van  deman. 


QUEER  EXPERIENCE  WITH  MELONS. 

TOBACCO  DUST. — I  have  had  some  experience  this 
Summer  in  raising  melons  that  I  have  never  had  be¬ 
fore,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  an  explanation  from 
some  one  more  capable  than  I.  I  may  as  well  say 
that  1  do  not  raise  melons  for  the  market,  but  al¬ 
ways  intend  to  have  an  abundance  for  a  large  family 
for  home  use,  and  so  plant  an  acre  or  two  of  water¬ 
melons  and  muskmelons  of  various  varieties,  as 
Peerless,  Ice  Rind,  and  this  year  I  have  the  Halbert 
and  Texas  Giant  from  that  famous  melon  hybrid¬ 
izer,  Mr.  Halbert,  of  Texas.  Our  main  trouble 
for  the  past  few  years  has  been  on  account  of  the 
Striped  cucumber  beetle  and  plant  lice.  I  found 
out  years  ago  that  I  could  control  the  beetle  by 
the  use  of  bone  meal,  tankage  and  tobacco  dust, 
but  I  finally  settled  on  tobacco  dust  as  being  the 
most  convenient  and  least  expensive,  so  last 
Spring  I  got  a  half  ton  of  the  dust  from  St.  Louis 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  wage  an  unrelenting  war 
on  the  aphides  as  well  as  beetles.  The  beetles  were 
easily  kept  away  by  a  light  application  of  the  dust 
occasionally,  but  as  the  vines  spread  well  over  the 
ground  the  lice  came  in  in  myriads,  and  were 
promptly  met  by  heavy  sowings  of  tobacco  dust 
over  the  whole  patch.  I  could  see  that  most  of  the 
lice  were  killed,  but  always  a  few  remained  and 
multiplied  very  rapidly,  until  other  sowings  were 
necessary.  The  melons  were  by  this  time  in  full 
bloom,  but  scarcely  a  melon  set  on  the  vines,  or 
say,  one  to  two  square  rods  of  ground.  I  finally 
abandoned  the  tobacco  and  let  the  patch  have  its 
own  course.  The  result  is  that  there  are  now  a 
few  melons,  about  one-tenth  of  a  crop;  they  are 
fully  three  weeks  later  than  usual;  they  are  small 
and  of  poor  quality,  and  finally,  most  of  the  seeds 
are  defective,  or  rather  have  not  filled  out.  What  is 
the  cause?  Part  of  the  ground  was  very  rich  from 
stable  manure,  part  not  so  rich.  The  weather  for 
most  of  the  Summer  has  been  very  wet.  Hail  dam¬ 
aged  the  vines  considerably  in  August.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is:  Did  the  tobacco  dust  either  kill  the  re¬ 
producing  parts  of  the  blossom,  or  did  it  drive  the 
fertilizing  insects  away  or  kill  them  as  u  did  the 
beetles  and  lice,  or  yet  must  I  ascribe  the  failure  to 
the  weather? 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  RYE.— For  a  Fall  and 
Spring  pasture,  a  year  ago  last  August  I  sowed  rye 
in  corn.  The  stand  and  growth  were  good.  I  realized 
handsomely  from  the  pasture  during  the  famine  (al¬ 
most)  caused  by  drought  of  last  season.  Rather  late 
last  Spring  I  broke  the  ground  and  put  it  into  corn 
again.  But  chinch  bugs  came  in  and  they  have 
stunted  the  corn  on  that  piece  of  ground  (nowhere 
else)  at  least  10  or  15  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  sowed 
rye  again  in  the  last  of  July.  The  rye  came  up  and 
disappeared  mostly.  Have  the  chinch  bugs  eaten  it? 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  after  all  my  sowings  of 
rye  have  not  paid  very  well.  n.  buckman. 

Sangamon  Co.,  Ill. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

History  of  “A  Big  Sunflower.” 

I  send  a  specimen  of  my  sunflowers,  so  you  could 
understand  more  thoroughly  what  I  have  to  say 
about  them.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  growing  sunflowers 
for  my  fowls  every  season,  and  having  moved  to  a 
location  where  the  soil  is  yellow  clay  I  thought  at 
first  1  would  have  no  sunflowers  this  year.  I  dug 
about  50  holes,  broke  the  clay  up  the  best  I  could, 
put  a  little  hen  manure  in  the  bottom,  drew  the  clay  m 
and  planted  the  seed.  To  keep  the  clay  from  getting 
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hard  again  by  running  together  from  rain  I  put  some 
coal  and  wood  ashes  on  top  of  each  hill.  The  plants 
started  very  poorly,  and  I  gave  it  up  as  a  failure;  I 
did  not  cultivate  them.  About  three  weeks  later  I 
got  a  surprise  by  the  sudden  start  the  plants  took, 
and  they  kept  me  in  that  state  ever  since.  Now  I 
have  flowers  which  measure  14 %  inches  in  diameter, 
10  feet  two  inches  in  height,  the  stalk  being  7%  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  (These  are  single  flow¬ 
ers.)  I  also  got  a  new  strain  of  three  plants  from  a 
single-flowered  Mammoth  Russian  which  are  many 
flowered  (16  to  32),  and  have  a  velvet  black  center, 
the  seeds  being  all  black;  two  of  these  plants  grew 
fully  2 y2  quarts  of  seeds.  They  stood  about  nine  feet 
high  from  blossoms  to  ground,  and  the  flowers  mea¬ 
sured  from  four  to  10  inches,  giving  more  seed  than 
their  parent,  Mammoth  Russian  single,  the  best  of 
which  only  gave  one  quart  of  seed  apiece.  As  people 
here  think  it  new  to  have  them  of  such  height  ami 
size  I  have  sent  to  you  a  seeded  blossom,  and  if  you 
think  this  is  an  extraordinary  growth  I  will  send 
to  you  a  10-foot  stalk.  What  keeps  me  guessing  is 
what  size  flowers  would  I  have  had  if  I  had  culti¬ 
vated  the  same?  c.  w. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  flower  sent  measured  a  little  less 
than  14%  inches  in  diameter  and  was  a  fine  specimen. 

Need  of  Mulch  in  Texas. 

Way  down  here  in  Texas,  where  it  rains  only  when 
we  do  not  need  it,  we  are  trying  the  Stringfellow 
system  of  horticulture.  Our  only  difficulty  is  in  get¬ 
ting  sufficient  moisture,  but  we  cut  the  roots  short, 
use  the  small  holes,  head  low  and  have  had  very  en¬ 
couraging  success  within  the  past  two  years,  which 
have  been  unprecedented  for  drought  and  failure  of 
our  main  crops.  We  have  lightly  hoed  the  circles 


around  the  trees  and  kept  them  well  mulched  during 
hot  weather  with  grass  clippings  and  leaves  or  straw. 
The  mulch  keeps  the  hot  sun  and  winds  from  crack¬ 
ing  the  ground  so  severely  after  rains,  which  is  about 
the  worst  feature  in  our  Texas  Summers.  Quite  fre¬ 
quently  these  immense  cracks  in  the  black  ground 
will  split  the  ground  for  many  feet  in  and  around  the 
trees,  sometimes  the  seam  splitting  the  earth  imme¬ 
diately  where  the  tree  stands.  During  these  trying 
times  in  the  life  of  the  tree,  we  have  found  the 
Stringfellow  system  stands  out  preeminent,  as  a 
drought  resister.  Now,  after  perusing  W.  B.  W.’s  two 
articles,  pages  349  and  606,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  “rich  earth”  he  claims  to  have  filled  the  holes 
with  from  bottom  to  top,  is  about  the  whole  secret  of 
his  losses,  which  by  the  way,  are  not  amazing,  or 
probably  any  greater  than  anyone  would  have  had 
after  trying  something  new  for  the  first  time. 

Texas.  Walter  w.  Durham. 

New  Corn  Hybrids. 

Several  years  ago,  through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  planted 
some  Mexican  June  corn.  It  made  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  growth  of  any  corn  I  ever  saw.  By  holding  on 
to  two  stalks  I  could  climb  a  foot  or  so  from  the 
ground.  It  started  to  make  a  few  small  ears  when 
frost  caught  it.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  bv 
hybridizing  this  energy  might  be  turned  into  good 
account  by  producing  ears.  I  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  several  hybrids,  some  of  which  give  promise 
of  being  of  some  value.  One  variety  makes  two  ears, 
one  directly  under  the  other  on  the  same  side  of  the 
stalk,  and  another  type  has  two  ears  from  greatly 
elongated  stems  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stalk.  The 
first  has  a  comparatively  short  stalk,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  gets  up  in  the  air  and  has  quite  a  number  of 
large-sized  blades  which  might  give  it  some  value 
for  silage  or  fodder.  p.  b.  c. 

Maryland. 


FEEDING  AND  TRAINING  HORSES. 

In  feeding  hay  to  horses  I  arrange  the  manger  so 
as  to  be  the  most  convenient  height  to  suit  the  horse 
so  it  will  be  high  enough  for  him  to  reach  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  made  of  slats,  and  about  eight  inches 
from  the  floor.  The  fine  dust,  etc.,  goes  through  and 
is  easily  cleaned  out.  The  top  of  manger  and  feed  box 
is  so  arranged  that  the  top  of  the  horse’s  head  will 
be  even  with  his  back  when  he  is  eating.  I  find  this 
plan  gives  the  horse  the  most  comfort,  and  he  seems 
to  take  his  feed  with  more  ease  than  any  other  way. 

In  giving  him  the  most  comfort  in  stable  he  will  show 
himself  off  better  when  in  harness.  It  seems  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  a  horse  to  hold  his  head  high  when 
he  must  twist  his  neck  in  all  shapes  to  get  his  hay  out 
of  a  rack  or  hay  chute,  or  stand  on  his  tiptoes  to 
reach  in  over  a  high  manger.  Do  you  use  a  high 
table  and  low  chairs  to  make  your  children  walk  with 
head  and  shoulders  erect  and  a  quick  smart  step?  1 
have  trained  quite  a  number  of  colts,  and  have  tried 
several  methods,  but  the  best  success  I  have  had  is 
to  train  them  in  harness.  First  leave  the  check  rein 
loose,  then  shorten  up  as  they  become  accustomed 
to  the  bit  and  harness.  Never  use  an  over  check; 
always  side  rein.  I  hope  there  is  no  one  thoughtless 
enough  to  have  his  horse  eat  hay  from  the  ground; 
it  is  wasteful,  slovenly  and  unclean.  I  never  saw  a 
high-headed  horse  so  made  by  making  him  hold  his 
head  down  first  J.  o.  kapp. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

THE  BELGIAN  HARE  MARKET. 

Do  you  deem  the  Belgian  hare  of  any  value  to  the 
farmer  other  than  for  furnishing  his  table  with  fresh 
meat?  I  have  upon  several  occasions  read  glowing 
accounts  of  the  existence  and  growth  of  this  indus¬ 
try,  and  am,  I  must  confess,  more  or  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  notwithstanding  I  have  read  the 
same  of  other  enterprises  of  a  like  nature,  not¬ 
ably  the  skunk  and  rattlesnake  farming  ventures. 
Is  there  any  market  for  Belgian  hares  in  New 
York?  I  was  formerly  a  resident  of  the  city,  but 
have  never  to  my  knowledge  seen  any  of  them  of¬ 
fered  for  sale.  The  nearest  approach  to  them  1 
can  think  of  was  rabbits,  which  are  only  to  be  had 
at  certain  seasons,  presumably  the  open  season. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  market  them  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  or  are  they  regarded  as  game, 
and  their  sale  governed  accordingly?  Some  claim 
as  much  for  them  as  others  do  for  poultry.  Do 
you  think  they  could  offer  statistics  to  prove  their 
claim?  h.  w.  f. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Belgian  hare  business  cannot  be  classed 
with  skunk  or  snake  farming,  but  it  has  been 
overdone  and  boomed  far  too  much  in  some  locali¬ 
ties.  There  is  a  sale  for  these  animals  in  the  New 
York  market,  although  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  dealers  who  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
business  or  care  much  about  handling  them.  One 
said:  “I  could  sell  five  barrels  of  cotton-tails  to 
one  of  Belgians.”  Another  said:  “This  is  a  fad 
that  has  been  carried  too  far.  We  sell  them,  but  I  al¬ 
ways  tell  people  just  what  they  are,  and  don’t  call 
them  game.”  The  flesh  of  the  Belgian  hare  is  as 
truly  tame  meat  as  lamb,  pig,  calf,  chicken  or  tui- 
key.  People  who  wish  the  peculiar  “wild”  flavor  of 
game,  have  no  use  for  the  Belgian  hare,  and  most 
consumers  prefer  beef  or  similar  tame  meat.  We 
have  not  learned  that  any  special  ruling  has  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  these  hares  to  the 
game  laws.  Most  dealers  consider  that  they  should 
not  be  classed  as  game,  and  sell  them  at  any  season 
without  protest  from  game  protectors.  They  are  in 
best  demand  in  Winter.  Those  who  claim  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  that  there  is  as  much  profit  in  hares  as  in 
poultry  are  making  wild  statements.  If  there  were 
an  unlimited  market  at  poultry  prices  the  question 
would  be  an  easy  one,  but  the  fact  is  that  there  are 
not  enough  buyers  who  really  care  for  tnis  meat.  It 
will  no  doubt  pay  a  farmer  to  raise  whatever  hares 
he  wishes  for  his  own  use,  and  in  many  villages  a 
fairly  profitable  local  trade  mignt  be  worked  up,  but 
we  cannot  offer  much  encouragement  to  those  who 
think  of  raising  the  animals  for  shipment  to  this 
market.  If  going  into  this  business  as  a  market  in¬ 
dustry,  our  aim  would  be  to  get  as  fine  breeding  stock 
as  possible;  raise  animals  that  would  be  better  than 
average  offerings;  and  have  them  so  neat  in  appear¬ 
ance  that  this  feature  would  attract  attention  and 
make  sales.  Many  rabbits  are  received  that  look 
miserable,  the  hair  being  so  matted  with  blood  and 
dirt  as  to  prejudice  possible  buyers.  Neatness  m 
preparation  for  market  usually  pays  for  the  time  and 
care  taken.  Dealers  say  that  buyers  for  French  res¬ 
taurants  are  sometimes  willing  to  pay  well  for  extra 
large  hares.  Just  what  they  are  called  on  the  menu 
we  do  not  know;  but  the  chef  skilled  in  kinks  of 
cookery  is  almost  an  alchemist  in  creating  flavors,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  Belgian  hare  under  his 
manipulation  may  develop  a  desirable  gamey  frag¬ 
rance. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  tp  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


MECHANICAL  GRADERS  FOR  FRUIT. 

Several  Readers.— The  mechanical  graders 
are  used  in  California  and  other  sections 
for  sizing  fruit,  but  have  eastern  growers 
ever  used  them? 

We  think  the  mechanical  graders  or 
sorters  of  but  little  practical  benefit  to 
fruit  growers.  The  only  place  we  have 
ever  seen  them  used  was  in  drier  houses. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  b. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a 
grader  that  was  practical,  although  I 
expect  an  agent  here  soon  with  one  that 
is  made  in  Canada.  There  are  no  grad¬ 
ers  of  any  kind  used  in  this  section. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  j.  c. 

I  have  been  over  the  orchard  districts 
and  have  nt>t  seen  a  single  grader  or 
sorter  such  as  you  mention.  There  are 
now  several  hundred  men  and  women 
sorting  near  here.  We  pick  in  baskets 
and  put  on  to  a  canvas-covered  table 
where  sorters  work.  Apples  are  put  di¬ 
rectly  into  barrels  and  into  cars  which 
are  rushed  into  storage.  J.  h.  s. 

Richview,  Ill. 

At  the  Orleans  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Fair  just 
closed  was  on  exhibition  an  apple 
grader,  the  only  one  I  ever  saw.  Peo¬ 
ple  came  here  by  invitation  of  one  of 
our  business  men  who  saw  it  at  the 
Toronto  Fair.  A  half  bushel  of  apples 
that  were  run  through  and  over  the 
grader  for  three  days  were  a  good  dea' 
the  worse  for  wear.  I  saw  no  bad  ef¬ 
fects  on  them  for  first  few  times  they 
were  used.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  be 
available  for  orchard  work  they  should 
be  mounted  on  wheels.  I  have  seen  no 
one  who  has  used  one.  header. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

No  mechanical  graders  or  sorters  have 
been  used  in  our  vicinity  to  any  extent, 
and  no  effort  has  been  general  by  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  them  to  purchase 
such  within  my  circle  of  growers.  Such 
are  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  potatoes 
and  do  good  fair  work  satisfactorily. 
Our  dealers  rig  up  a  homemade  affair 
to  use  in  repacking  apples  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment,  but  if  fruit  needs  to  be 
held  after  passing  over  the  grader  they 
would  show  the  effects  of  the  bruises. 

I  would  not  tolerate  any  machine  in  my 
orchard;  nothing  but  careful  hand  work 
for  me.  c.  b. 

Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  seen  one  in  this  section. 
While  in  California  I  saw  a  grader 
working  successfully  on  oranges.  You 
seldom  see  wormy  oranges,  and  the 
grader  selected  them  as  to  size  with 
rapidity.  Any  imperfect  ones,  of  course, 
had  to  be  hand  picked.  There  may  be 
mechanical  devices  different  from  what 
I  have  seen  for  fruit  sorting,  but  these 
could  hardly  be  made  practical  for 
apples.  Although  there  would  be  no 
severe  bruising  the  distance  in  rolling 
would  have  a  tendency  to  discolor  the 
skin  and  make  the  fruit  look  bad,  and 
then  there  is  so  much  imperfect  fruit  of 
deciduous  varieties  that  in  my  opinion 
nothing  would  be  gained.  It  requires 
the  vigilant  eye  and  careful  hand  to  sort 
fruit  properly.  j.  m.  c. 

Five  Corners,  N.  Y. 


REASON  FOR  LEFT-HAND  PLOWS. 

J.  H.  G.,  Long  Island.— During  a  recent 
trip  west  I  was  surprised  to  see  farmers 
plowing  in  the  fields  and  throwing  the  fur¬ 
row  to  the  left,  the  moldboard  being  to 
the  left  of  the  beam.  Is  this  the  common 
custom,  and  are  plows  so  manufactured 
for  the  Ohio  and  western  trade?  The  plows 
were  not  sidehill  or  reversible. 

The  left-hand  plow  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
production  from  the  old,  original  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutchman.  They  are  to-day 
used  principally  and  almost  entirely  in 


any  territory  where  they  are  accustom¬ 
ed  to  driving  a  horse  with  what  is 
known  as  a  single  or  “jerk”  line.  There 
is  no  particular  advantage  in  the  use 
of  either  plow,  and  the  dividing  line  as 
to  just  where  they  are  used  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  tell.  Commencing  at 
a  point  40  miles  south  from  Toledo,  you 
will  find  that  south  of  that  line  the 
country  invariably  uses  left-hand  plows. 
North  of  that  line  they  invariably  use 
right-hand  plows.  When  you  strike 
Tennessee  they  seem  to  turn  back  to 
right-hand  goods  again.  Almost  all  of 
Indiana  could  be  classed  as  left-hand 
territory.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Illinois,  while  if  you  take  Michigan, Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota  one  never  sees  a 
left-hand  plow  except  when  it  has  drift¬ 
ed  in  as  a  stray  one.  There  is  a  great 
advantage  in  using  a  left-hand  plow 
where  a  man  desires  to  back-furrow.  He 
throws  two  furrows  of  land  together  as 
he  starts  his  plow,  and  then  drives 
right  around  the  land  and  keeps  throw¬ 
ing  his  furrow  in  towards  the  furrow 
first  started.  This  gives  a  man  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  working  a  very  uneven 
team  of  horses,  by  placing  the  slowest 
horse  in  the  furrow,  and  the  fastest 
horse  on  the  off  side,  using  a  “jockey 
stick”  to  keep  them  off  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance,  a  tie  strap  to  tie  them  back  to  the 
lead  horse  trace  to  hold  them  where  you 
want;  then  by  making  a  left-hand  or,  in 
common  farmer  parlance,  “a  haw  turn,” 
he  always  has  his  fastest  horse  on  the 
outside  of  the  circle  as  he  makes  the 
turn.  This  keeps  the  plow  double-tree, 
or  single-tree  from  working  under  the 
horses’  feet.  The  only  advocate  that 
anyone  could  have  for  a  right-hand 
plow  would  be  that  in  the  event  that  he 
is  a  right-hand  man,  and  has  more  or 
better  use  of  his  right  arm  than  his  left, 
it  enables  him  to  have  the  long  handle 
of  the  plow,  or  the  one  attached  to  the 
moldboard,  where  he  can  more  readily 
handle  it  with  his  strongest  or  right 
arm.  I  would  think  that  a  crude  esti¬ 
mate  of  70  per  cent  of  walking  plows 
turned  out  are  right-hand,  and  30  per 
cent  left-hand,  the  Toledo  plow  co. 

Toledo,  0. 

While  there  is  not  a  large  percentage 
of  left-hand  plows  used  in  the  West 
proper  such  is  the  case  in  the  Middle 
West  and  East.  Throughout  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  left-hand  plows  are  used 
to  a  considerable  extent.  A  few  years 
ago  we  took  the  matter  up  and  our  in¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  our  sales  ran  in 
the  ratio  of  about  65  per  cent  right-hand 
to  about  35  per  cent  left-hand  plows. 
The  users  of  left-hand  plows  claim  that 
theirs  is  the  natural  manner  in  which 
to  plow,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
right-hand  plowmen  make  the  same 
claim.  We  know  that  we  are  obliged 
to  make  both,  and  in  some  sections  the 
trade  is  divided  between  right  and  left. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  runs  very  largely  to 
left-hand,  also  in  northern  and  central 
Ohio  and  northern  and  central  Indiana. 
We  know  of  no  specific  reason  why 
there  should  be  this  division,  but  we 
have  to  meet  it,  and  supply  the  goods 
wanted,  whether  right  or  left.  The  ex¬ 
port  trade  is  all  right-hand  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  very  small  proportion  of 
left-hand  which  we  have  in  France. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS. 

So.  Bend,  Ind. 


Moving  Large  Box  Trees. 

G.  T.  S.,  Northport,  N.  7.— I  have  two  large 
box  trees  that  I  wish  to  move.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  best  time  and  method  to 
move  them,  etc. 

Ans. — The  best  time  to  move  ever¬ 
green  box  trees  is  during  May,  after  the 
new  growth  has  started.  The  only  prac¬ 
tical  method  is  carefully  to  dig  as  large 
a  ball  as  can  be  handled,  undermining 
the  roots  and  turning  the  tree  slowly  to 
one  side,  then  encase  the  earth  and 
roots  with  an  old  piece  of  carpet  and 
move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  place 


of  replanting.  A  large  wide  hole  should 
be  dug,  the  tree  carefully  set  in,  and  the 
carpet  drawn  off;  then  fill  the  hole  with 
rich  earth  carefully  rammed  about  the 
roots.  Water  well  after  planting  if  the 
soil  is  at  all  dry,  and  mulch  carefully 
with  old  manure,  straw  or  something 
that  will  preserve  the  moisture.  Thus 
handled  even  the  largest  box  trees 
should  not  only  live,  but  grow  on  with 
very  slight  check. 

Heating  a  Conservatory, 

N.  J.,  Cuba,  Mo.— What  is  the  best  way 
to  heat  a  conservatory  in  Winter,  size 
10  x  20?  I  have  tried  Rexford’s  and  other 
favorite  oil  stoves,  but  they  all  smell  of 
the  oil  used  at  times,  and  the  wicks  in 
the  burner  creep,  and  at  night  are  danger¬ 
ous.  Last  Winter  I  tried  a  King  heater 
stove,  but  it  will  not  retain  the  heat,  and 
the  fire  goes  out.  Will  some  one  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  keeping  his  conservatory  warm 
on  cold  nights  give  me  his  plan,  or  the 
kind  of  heating  apparatus  used? 

Ans. — We  have  repeatedly  tried  oil 
stoves  as  heaters  for  small  glass  struc¬ 
tures,  and  found  them  unsatisfactory 
except  for  very  brief  periods,  and  would 
not  care  to  rely  on  them  for  a  Winter’s 
service.  We  successfully  heated  a  well- 
built  little  greenhouse,  16x9  feet,  with 
a  small  hard-coal-burning  “egg  stove,” 
placing  stove  in  a  pit  and  running  the 
smoke  through  a  six-inch  terra-cotta 
flue  under  the  north  bench,  and  four 
feet  above  roof  at  further  end.  By  get¬ 
ting  a  good  bed  of  ignited  coal  about 
10  P.  M.,  and  adjusting  the  dampers 
properly,  fire  was  in  every  case  retained 
until  morning.  We  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  experience  of  our  readers  on 
this  subject. 

Raspberries  for  Vermont. 

C.  B.  S.,  Garfield,  Vt.— I  desire  informa¬ 
tion  about  raising  red  and  black  rasp¬ 
berries  in  this  latitude,  the  northern  part 
of  Vermont.  I  would  like  the  habits  of  the 
different  kinds  of  raspberries  forming 
shoots  for  new  plants,  also  the  best  mode 
of  culture  and  the  best  kinds  to  grow  for 
this  section. 

A  ns. — There  will  be  no  trouble  in 
growing  all  the  raspberries  you  want  in 
northern  Vermont,  provided  you  give 
them  reasonably  good  attention.  You 
may  possibly  find  that  the  vines  will  be 
killed  back  by  cold  weather  in  Winter. 
In  that  case  you  have  only  to  bend  them 
down  and  hold  them  there  by  laying  on 
poles  or  something  of  that  sort.  In  case 
the  raspberry  bushes  themselves  do  not 
catch  snow  enough  to  keep  them  well 
covered,  some  pine,  spruce  or  hemlock 
boughs  should  be  thrown  on  to  them  to 
help  in  catching  the  snow.  If  the 
bushes  are  bent  over  in  this  way  before 
the  snow  comes  it  will  form  a  fine  pro¬ 
tective  covering  for  the  Winter.  In  case 
the  snow  comes  on  before  the  canes  are 
covered  it  is  likely  to  break  them  down 
badly.  As  to  varieties  Cuthbert  is  one 
of  the  best.  The  fruit  is  red  and  the 
plant  sprouts  up  from  the  roots.  Shaffer 
and  Columbian  are  good  sorts,  except 
that  the  color  is  a  rather  unattractive 
dirty  red.  The  quality  is  all  right, 
though.  The  plants  root  mostly  by  lay¬ 
ers  from  the  tips.  For  a  blackcap  rasp¬ 
berry  you  would  better  try  Kansas  and 
Souhegan.  These  both  root  from  the 
tips.  F.  A.  WAUGH. 


I  raise  S.  S.  Hamburgs  purely  for  fancy, 
and  I  much  prefer  the  old  hen  for  raising 
my  chicks  to  incubators  and  brooders,  and 
the  experience  of  others  has  been  my 
guide,  although  back  in  Ohio  there  were 
some  who  could  succeed  fairly  well  with 
the  machines,  but  it  was  very  noticeable 
that  the  failures  much  outnumbered  the 
successes.  I  have  spent  14  years  with  the 
S.  S.  Hamburgs  and  have  good  reasons 
to  believe  that  I  have  one  of  the  best 
strains  to  be  found.  G.  a.  w. 

Montrose,  Col. 


CHOICEST  FRUIT 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses. 
Plants,  Bulbs.  Direct  deal  will  save 
you  money ;  try  us.  ■  Valuable  Catalogue 
free.  49th  Year.  1000  Acres.  44  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most,  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

fiend  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  W\i  H.  MOON  CO  .  MORRI8VILLE,  PA. 

30  mlies  from  New  York:  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  is  the  favorite  wherever 
grown.  We  have  a  large  stock  of 
vigorous  trees.  Also  other  favorite 
varieties:  Winesap,  Gano.  Bald¬ 
win,  Rome  Beauty,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HARRISON  NURSERIES, 
Box  a  9,  Berlin,  Aid. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

That  should  be  pla  nted  in  October  and 
November,  are  named  in  our  free 
FALL  CATALOGUE.  Write  lor  it 
to-day.  200  Acres  in  Fruits  ami 
Ornamentals.  Stock  first-class; 
prices  right.  Send  us  your  list  of  wants 
for  estimate.  Call  at  our  Nurseries, 
and  make  your  own  selections. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

Box  1.  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


Hyacinths/#^  TUlips'./ 

50  Different  Bulbs  all  for  30c. 


By  mail  with  cultural  directions,  for  garden  or  pots. 

1  Bolden  Sacred  Lily  3  Ixlas,  3  sorts 
3  T’ullpn,  1  d'ble.l  single.  8  Spa  rax  is,  3  sorts. 
3  Narcissus,"  “ 

3  Belgian  Hyacinths. 

3  Grape  Hyacinths. 

3  Giant  Crocus. 

3  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

3  Oxalis,  3  sorts, 


3  A lliu ms,  3 sorts. 

3  Trltelela,  white  star. 
3  Saiifraca.  double  white. 
3  Giant  Ranunculus. 
H  Spanish  Iris. 

H  Freeslas,  mixed. 


All  dillerent  colors,  and  fine  flowering  hardy  bulbs. 
Also  Free  to  all  who  apply,  our  elegant  Fal'  Fata- 

_ ....  f  T>  ..11...  Dl  n  n  ,*  .1  Oa  o/I  .,  f TP  *>  11  talo  I  In  i  r  q  ml 


Daisy,BlueColeus, Cardinal  Freesia,  Branching  Tulip, etc. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 


MAMMOTH  white  winter  rye. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper  and  others,  who  have  grown 
our  Rye,  sent  large  orders  this  Fall  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Photograph  of  cur  7-ft.  Strsw,  awaroed 
Dipioma  at  Pan-American  Exposition.  Price.  $1  per 
Bushel.  E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli.  N  Y. 

(ImSam  P.l.  No  more  of  them.  Sow  my 
UnlOn  WwIS  hardy  White,  earliest,  Yellow 
and  Red.  3  kinds.  Send  for  testimonials  and  prtoea 
BEAULIEU.  theOnion  Specialist,  Woodhaven,  N  Y 


GINSENG 


$25,000  FROM 

......  HALF  AN 

PROFIT  ACRE  OF _ _ _ 

Was  made  in  one  year.  Demand  is  increasing.  Easily 
grown  and  hardy  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Can  be  grown  in  small  gardens  as  well 
as  on  farms.  Most  profitable  crop  known.  Cultivated 
roots  and  seed  for  sale.  S  nd  four  cents  to  help  pay 
postage  and  get  o  r  complete  book  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  GINSENG 

CHINESE- AiM  ERIC  AN  GINSENG  CO., 
Department  AC.  Joplin,  Mo. 


FI 

RE 

|  m|  1 1*  V  A  'T'  A  I  Witz?  An  Illustrated  and  interesting 

Iw!  1  w  At  t  J-A  IwW w  U  t—.  booklet,  containing  full  informa- 
tlon  about  trees  and  plants.  All  the  latest  and  standard  varieties.  Send  for  it. 
|  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Wo 

odvi 

iew  1 

N 

■  ask  the  favor  of  your  request  for  their  cata 

IIV^AFIflC  logue  before  you  buy  your  trees.  They  have 
I  SK|  |Bo  very  fine  trees  at  very  attractive  prices. 

1 W W  BOX  100,  URIAH,  PA. 

TRE 

:es: 

£  Q  nrn  inn  APPLK’  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  nam- 
) 0  I  til  IUUi  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants 
!or  special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  I,  Geneva,  New  York. 

|  CO  1?  P  A  I  1  Hyacinths,  Tul:ps,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c. 

■  V  III  U  W  ■  H  our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells  all 

PLANTING  about  the  best  bubs;  also  seasonalle  seeds  and 

*  *■*“*■»  ■  mvi  plants,  including  o  r  celebrated  grass  mixtures 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

With 

Either 


Fall  Planting 


or  Spring  Planting 

the  most  important  part  of  all 
is  to  get  the  kind  of  trees  you 


buy.  The  name  on  my  frees  means  something.  It  doesn’t  always  on  others. 

The  Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansvilhjj  N.  Y. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  Refugee 
beans?  I  am  told  they  are  great  yielders, 
and  bring  more  than  other  beans  per 
bushel.  Are  they  good  beans  to  grow  for 
profit?  w.  d.  b. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Refugee  Varieties. — There  are  two 
strains  of  this  bean,  the  Refugee  or  old 
Thousand-to-One,  and  the  Extra  Early 
Refugee,  and  some  of  the  seedsmen  list 
a  third  variety,  Refugee  Wax.  The 
Refugee  is  a  late  variety  and  much  es¬ 
teemed  for  late  snap  or  pickling  beans. 
The  Extra  Early  Refugee  is  simply  a 
strain  of  the  old  sort,  maturing  10  days 
or  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  parent  stock. 
Both  are  green  podded  and  highly  es¬ 
teemed  as  snap  or  shell  beans.  They 
are  also  prolific  and  good  for  home  or 
market,  but  I  do  not  know  that  either 
has  any  qualities  that  command  higher 
prices  than  other  sorts.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  this  regarding  the  old  Refugee;  ’t 
is  a  reliable  late  sort,  and  the  best  prices 
are  usually  realized  for  the  very  early 
or  late  crops  rather  than  the  medium. 
They  are  a  reliable  sort  to  grow  for  late, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  will  command 
any  higher  price  than  other  good  varie¬ 
ties  maturing  ac  the  same  time.  The 
Extra  Early  is  a  medium  sort  and  would 
be  good  for  its  season.  Of  the  Refugee 
Wax  I  know  nothing  personally.  It  is  a 
white  pod,  said  to  be  very  early  and 
valuable  for  its  season.  Now  as  to  pro¬ 
fits  that  depends  upon  what  you  wish  to 
do.  Judging  from  your  locality  it  wouid 
be  field  beans  that  you  wish  to  grow.  If 
so,  the  White  Marrow,  Dwarf  White 
Navy  or  Vineless  Marrow  would  be  the 
varieties  to  plant.  If  you  wish  to  grow 
snap,  shell  or  pickling  beans  the  three 
varieties  of  Refugee  would  be  as  reliable 
as  any. 

I  am  starting  a  truck  and  poultry  farm, 
and  am  going  to  try  tomatoes.  To  grow 
them  so  as  to  be  one  of  the  first  on  the 
market  in  this  section  (principally  in 
Syracuse  and  Oswego),  I  shall  require 
them  ready  for  use  August  1.  When 
should  they  be  set  in  the  ground  to  obtain 
this  result,  and  what  kind  of  device  would 
you  think  best  to  use  to  protect  from  frost 
in  the  Spring?  Will  it  be  necessary  to 
have  the  sides  protected,  or  will  a  cover 
over  the  top  of  plants  be  sufficient?  Also, 
do  you  think  I  can  compete  with  the 
southern  fruit?  J.  H.  k. 

Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

Early  Tomatoes. — Sow  the  seed  in 
the  hotbed  in  the  latter  part  of  March; 
certainly  not  later  than  April  1.  If  sown 
in  boxes  or  pans  for  the  window,  sow 
10  days  or  two  weeks  earlier.  I  should 
by  all  means  prefer  the  hotbed  and  sow 
the  seeds  in  drills  four  inches  apart 
across  the  bed,  not  lengthwise.  When 
the  plants  put  out  the  second  set  of 
leaves  transplant  between  the  drill  rows, 
leaving  them  to  stand  about  one  inch 
apart.  Give  the  plants  plenty  of  air,  and 
water  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  In 
warm  days  take  off  the  sash  or  raise 
them  high  to  avoid  too  tender  growth. 
By  May  1  they  should  be  potted  or  trans¬ 
planted  to  cold  frames,  and  ought  to  be 
ready  for  the  open  ground  in  three 
weeks.  Early  varieties  ought  to  ripen 
quite  freely  by  July  15.  I  have  made 
very  good  protectors  of  the  heaviest 
tarred  building  paper.  Cut  strips  nine 
inches  wide  by  27  inches  long.  Bend  the 
strips  into  round  form  like  a  bandbox, 
lapping  the  ends  one  inch.  With  a  sharp 
knife  make  an  incision  through  the  lap 
one  inch  from  either  edge,  and  fasten 
with  brass  paper  fasteners.  This  makes 
a  drum  or  cylinder  nearly  as  large  as  a 
peck  measure,  and  they  are  large  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  covers 
are  made  of  squares  of  same  material 
cut  an  inch  or  two  larger  than  the  diam¬ 
eter.  The  protectors  are  very  conveni¬ 
ent  for  shading  the  plants  when  first  set 
cut,  and  they  will  also  protect  from  the 
cold.  The  covers  may  be  put  on  at  night 
and  removed  in  the  morning,  and  are 
held  in  place  by  a  small  stone,  soil  or 
any  kind  of  weight.  In  cool  windy 
weather  it  is  often  of  great  advantage  to 
leave  the  protectors  on  the  plants  with¬ 
out  the  covers.  This  allows  the  sun  to 


shine  in  upon  them  while  they  are  also 
protected  from  the  cold  winds.  They 
are  very  cheap,  costing  not  over  two  or 
three  cents  apiece  and  are  worth  many 
times  their  cost  in  forwarding  the 
plants.  When  no  longer  required  for 
use  they  may  be  quickly  taken  apart  by 
unclinching  the  fasteners.  Pack  them 
away  under  a  weight  to  prevent  warp¬ 
ing  and  they  will  be  good  as  new  for  the 
next  season.  If  there  is  danger  of  frost 
the  plants  will  require  protection  at  the 
sides  as  well  as  at  the  tops.  The  pro¬ 
tectors  will  serve  both  purposes,  and 
give  ample  protection  unless  there  was 
danger  of  a  severe  freeze,  when  it  might 
be  necessary  to  cover  over  and  bank  up 
the  entire  protector  with  soil.  I  have 
figured  much  on  protectors  of  wood,  tin 
and  sheet  iron,  but  have  never  found 
anything  except  the  heavy  building 
paper  that  was  at  all  durable,  and  still 
within  reach  as  to  cost.  You  need  have 
no  fears  whatever  of  competition  from 
southern  grown  stock.  When  the  home¬ 
grown  tomatoes  get  into  the  market  the 
people  have  little  use  for  the  inferior 
quality  and  poor  flavor  of  southern- 
grown  stock.  Until  this  season  I  have 
never  known  the  shipments  from  the 
South  to  hold  down  the  prices  of  our 
own  crop.  This  has  been  an  exceptional 
year,  and  I  think  there  has  hardly  been 
a  home  supply  at  any  time.  This  condi¬ 
tion  sent  prices  soaring  skyward,  and 
compelled  the  dealers  to  seek  relief  from 
outside  markets. 

Potato  Bugs. — A  new  enterprise 
seems  to  have  been  inaugurated  among 
the  Potato  bugs  this  season,  and  in  some 
localities  their  ravages  have  been  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  tomato  crop.  A  few  miles 
distant  from  here  a  stock  company  was 
formed  last  Spring  for  the  erection  of  a 
tomato  canning  factory.  The  enterprise 
was  controlled  entirely  by  the  farmers, 
and  a  large  acreage  of  tomatoes  was 
planted.  Buildings  were  erected,  ma¬ 
chinery  placed  and  an  expert  was  hired 
at  a  large  salary  for  the  season.  The 
bad  weather  would  have  been  a  serious 
drawback  of  itself,  but  what  the  weather 
failed  to  accomplish  the  Potato  bugs 
completed.  The  plants  were  destroyed 
so  that  daily  plantings  by  the  thousands 
had  to  be  made,  and  some  farmers  were 
forced  to  hire  men  by  the  day  to  fight 
the  bugs.  From  recent  reports,  30  bush¬ 
els  of  tomatoes  have  been  received  at  the 
factory,  and  the  loss  to  the  farmers  will 
reach  high  up  into  the  thousands.  The 
losses,  very  likely,  will  not  end  with 
this  year,  as  most  of  the  farmers  will 
have  had  enough  of  tomato  growing  and 
thus  be  very  slow  to  try  it  next  year. 
The  serious  mistake,  we  believe,  was  in 
not  extending  the  work  a  little  farther 
and  including  either  corn  canning  or 
fruit  evaporating.  With  an  immense 
apple  crop,  the  evaporator  would  have 
been  timely,  and  total  losses  would  have 
been  avoided.  J-  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY 
A  Reply  to  Dr.  Smead. 

PART  XIV. 

Flax  Is  considered  a  very  hard  crop  on 
the  land  by  farmers  in  this  country,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  usually  seeded  on 
prairie  sod  the  first  year  it  is  broken. 
Professor  Bolley,  of  the  North  Dakota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Fargo,  who  is  well  posted 
on  conditions  in  the  Valley,  and  an  au¬ 
thority  on  flax,  claims  that  it  does  not  in¬ 
jure  the  soil  more  than  other  crops.  The 
people  who  settled  the  West  are  a  mi¬ 
grating  people,  in  a  limited  sense  of  the 
word,  but  we  are  hardly  as  bad  as  Dr. 
Smead  paints  us.  The  eastern  reader 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  we  broke  up 
our  land,  cropped  it  until  it  was  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  then  moved  farther  west.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  permanently  located,  as  are 
thousands  of  others.  Of  course  there  are 
hundreds  who  fail  in  every  new  country, 
but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  man,  or  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  such  as  crop  failures. 

Has  Dr.  Smead  ever  been  at  Casselton, 
Mayville,  Hillsboro  or  Wahpeton,  N.  D.? 
If  not,  he  has  not  seen  land  that  I  call 
typical  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  I  have 
never  traveled  north  of  Moorhead  on  the 
Minnesota  side  of  the  river,  so  cannot 


speak  from  observation  of  the  conditions 
.there,  but  from  reports  of  friends  who 
have  lived  in  the  country  traversed  by  Dr. 
Smead,  and  from  information  obtained 
through  the  daily  papers  as  to  crop  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  past  two  years,  I  would 
say  that  conditions  there  are  far  different 
from  here.  During  the  Summer  of  1900  I 
traveled  about  800  miles  on  a  bicycle 
through  Cass,  Barnes,  Griggs,  Steel  and 
Traill  counties,  N.  D.,  making  newspaper 
collections,  and  although  I  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  farmers  almost  exclusively,  I 
saw  no  such  agricultural  conditions  as  Dr. 
Smead  speaks  of.  That  was  the  dry  year 
in  the  Northwest,  too,  and  as  the  crops  in 
many  fields  were  an  entire  failure  the 
grain  was  plowed  under.  One  of  the 
bonanza  farmers  of  North  Dakota,  in  an 
article  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  called 
that  drought  “a  blessing  in  disguise,”  as 
farmers  would  be  obliged  to  Summer-fal¬ 
low  their  land,  and  grow  a  much  larger 
crop  the  following  year.  This  Summer  I 
have  traveled  100  miles  by  team  and  bi¬ 
cycle  between  here  and  Wahpeton,  and  I 
find  that  the  methods  I  have  been  giving 
are  typical.  That  part  of  the  Valley 
traversed  by  Dr.  Smead  has  been  very  un¬ 
fortunate  in  its  crops  for  the  past  few 
years.  A  great  part  of  the  land  is  low, 
and  the  State  Is  spending  large  sums  of 
money  annually  in  constructing  ditches 
for  draining  this  land.  The  area  destroyed 
by  hailstorms  is  insignificant  compared 
with  the  total  area.  Grasshoppers  were 
numerous  here  last  year,  but  they  were 
effectually  checked  by  “hopper-dozers,” 
the  State  furnishing  kerosene.  Thirty 
years  ago  crops  in  this  vicinity  were 
totally  destroyed  by  hoppers,  and  11  years 
ago  hail  destroyed  the  grain  on  the  farm. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  sympathize  with 
the  farmers  in  any  vicinity  where  wheat 
averages  only  eight  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  average  through  the  Red  River  Valley, 
as  I  know  it,  approaches  nearer  15  bushels. 

I  would  ask  Dr.  Smead  whether  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  methods  or  system  of  "soil  rob¬ 
bery,”  as  he  terms  it,  are  not  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  methods  practiced  in  the 
older  States  when  the  land  was  new?  My 
father  tells  me  that  land  was  cropped  in 
New  York  State  until  finally  it  would  not 
yield  over  five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre!  However,  we  expect  to  profit  by 
the  eastern  man’s  experience,  and  keep 
our  soil  up  to  a  better  standard.  It  is 
natural  for  men  to  do  things  in  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  manner,  and  that  is  just  the 
reason  we  do  not  haul  more  of  our  ma¬ 
nure.  How  much  ground  would  500  or  1,000 
loads  of  manure  cover  on  a  1,100-acre  farm? 
As  long  as  we  can  grow  from  15  to  25- 
bushel  crops  of  wheat  (and  we  can  do  it 
every  year  by  the  rotation  of  crops),  corn 
and  potatoes,  we  are  satisfied  with  our 
methods.  After  a  crop  of  potatoes  on 
our  land  wheat  grows  so  rank  that  the 
yield  is  diminished  by  the  excessive 
growth  of  straw.  For  this  reason  we  are 
contemplating  growing  flax  after  potatoes 
in  the  future. 

No,  Doctor,  it  is  not  that  we  do  not  want 
to  spread  that  manure,  or  that  we  do  not 
have  the  money,  but  it  is  as  I  have  said 
above;  other  methods  are  cheaper.  As  to 
a  farmer’s  credit  in  the  West,  practically 
everything  is  bought  on  time  from  April 
1  until  the  new  crop  comes  in.  Day  labor 
is  the  only  bill  that  has  to  be  met  with 
cash.  Machinery  is  always  bought  on  time 
from  six  months  to  two  years,  divided  into 
annual  payments  with  interest  at  seven  per 
cent.  Even  binding  twine  and  groceries 
are  never  paid  for  until  Fall.  As  to  farm 
mortgages  I  know  of  very  few  farms  in 
our  vicinity  that  are  not  mortgaged  for 
from  $5  to  $20  per  acre,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  farming  in  the  Red 
River  Valley.  Thanks  to  the  confidence 
that  most  eastern  capitalists  have  in  our 
land  values,  we  are  enabled  to  borrow  al¬ 
most  unlimited  amounts  of  money  at  six 
and  seven  per  cent  interest,  and  invest  it 
in  land  that  will  give  returns  of  from  10  to 
25  per  cent.  It  may  be  that  land  values 
are  above  the  safety  point  between  Moor¬ 
head  and  Hallock,  but  here  farms  are  not 
being  bought  by  speculators  but  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  farmers,  who  realize  that 
land  here  will  soon  be  worth  more  than 
in  Illinois  or  even  New  York  State,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Superintendent  O.  C.  Gregg, 
of  the  Minnesota  Farmers’  Institute,  who 
lectured  in  that  State  last  Winter. 

I  have  made  reference  to  North  Dakota 
in  several  places  in  this  article.  Of  course 
it  will  be  understood  that  as  much  or  a 
greater  part  of  the  fertile  part  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  lies  in  that  State  as  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Smead  most 
heartily  for  his  comments  on  my  articles, 
and  I  should  never  have  written  this  only 
that  he  has  unfairly  characterized  the  en¬ 
tire  Red  River  Valley  as  like  the  strip  of 
country  he  visited.  This  is  not  written  in 
a  spirit  of  spite  or  jealousy,  or  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smead  in  the 
least,  but  simply  to  give  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  view  of  the  Valley  as  held 
by  one  who  has  lived,  prospered  and  been 
engaged  in  farming  in  it  for  the  past  10 
years,  in  contrast  with  the  view  held  by 
one  who  has  spent  only  a  month  in  the 
Valley.  Perhaps  in  order  to  be  fully  un¬ 
derstood  I  should  say  that  I  do  not  own 
any  land  out  here,  and  am  not  interested 
in  any  land  deal,  boom  or  settlement 
scheme  whatever.  However,  I  intend  to 
stand  up  for  the  country  that  gives  me  my 
bread— and  some  to  spare  besides. 
Wolverton,  Minn.  J.  u.  b. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth.— Adv. 


Please  Tell  Me 

Who  Needs  My  Book. 

I  ask  you  for  the  name  of  a  friend 
who  needs  help — that  is  all. 

Just  send  me  a  postal  to  tell  me  the 
book  he  needs.  No  money  is  wanted. 
Do  that  much  and  I  will  do  this: 

I  will  send  him  the  book,  and  with  it 
an  order  on  his  druggist  for  six  bot¬ 
tles  Dr.  Shoop’s  Restorative.  I  will  au¬ 
thorize  that  druggist  to  let  the  sick  one 
test  it  for  a  month  at  my  risk.  If  it 
succeeds,  the  cost  is  $5.50.  If  it  fails,  1 
will  pay  the  druggist  myself. 

There  was  never  a  sick  one  who  could 
refuse  such  an  offer — and  I  am  very 
glad  to  fulfill  it.  My  records  show  that 
39  out  of  each  40  pay  for  the  medicine 
gladly.  I  pay  just  as  willingly  when 
one  says  that  I  have  failed. 

The  reasomis  this:  After  a  lifetime's 
experience  I  nave  perfected  the  only 
remedy  that  strengthens  the  inside 
nerves.  Those  nerves  alone  operate 
every  vital  organ;  and  no  weak  organ 
can  be  well  again  until  its  nerve  power 
is  restored.  I  want  those  who  need  help 
to  know  it. 

For  his  sake,  please  tell  me  some  sick 
one  whom  common  remedies  don’t  cure. 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Ur.  Shoop,  Box 
570,  Racine,  Wis 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  reo.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (sealed). 
Book  No.  6  on  Rheumatism. 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


WANTED 

Golden  Queen  Raspberry  Plants.  Address, 
stating  numbor  and  price,  Box  227,  No  Collins,  N.Y. 


5,000  Glen  Mary  for  $7  50. 

KEVITT’S  PD  ANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

SKGRAPE VINES 

100  V Bridles.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees,  Ac.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  choap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LKhlS  UOKSCU,  Frsdunls,  M.  I. 

October  Purple  Plum 

trees  three  years  o’.d.  No  man  does  his 
full  duty  to  his  family  until  he  supplies 
this  fruit.  No  waiting.  Fruit  next  year. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  Do  you  want 

F  App.qt  rp pppq  NVe  have  them. 
rOrC?»l  1  reeb  .  In  fact  the  larg¬ 
est  nursery  in  New  England,  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  of  every  kind.  Let  us 
tend  you  our  cata'ogue  to-day.  Just 
send  address — no  money. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE . 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo* 
gt  3.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  wel  1  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  14.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  bs.,  8*^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  8Mc-  Large 
quantities,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD.  030  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


50000  FARMERS 

Now  use  Duplex  Machines,  making1  Fence 
llorse-hlgh,  Bull-strong,  Pig;  and  Chicken-tight  at 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

and  save  profit  fence  manufacturers  extort. 
Why  don’t  you?  Machine  on  Trial.  Catalog  free 

Kitselman  Bros.  Box  D02 


The  Best  Farm  Fence 

is  made  of  woven  wire.  Our  ‘'Superior’ 
Square  Mesh  Poultry,  Lawn  and  Farm 
Fence  is  the  best ;  descriptive  circulars 
tell  why.  We  are  making’  SPECIAL  low 
prices  for  Fall  delivery. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 

BECAUSE  YOU  KNOW 


him  is  no  reason  why  you  should  let  him  stick  you 
with  a  liiuisy  woven  wire  fence  that  won  t  hold  even 
chickens  after  three  years.  Get  your  money's  worth; 
buy  something  that’s  get  tne  stuff  in  it  to  last.  Try 
the  Frost  containing  all  heavy  hard  steel  wire. 
Catalogues,  etc.,  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO  ,  Cleveland,  O. 


IF  AN  AGENT 

should  induce  you  to  try  hi*  fence  Instead  of  our 
12-Bar,  58-Inch  PAGE  Standard  Farm  and  Stock 
Fence,  we  believe  you’d  always  be  sorry. 

PAGE  WO  YES  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN. MICH. 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Bio  Plum  From  Burbank. — A  very 
large,  very  attractive  and  excellent  plain 
comes  to  us  from  Luther  Burbank 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  under  the  portentous 
uesignation  of  H.  T.  S.  84,761.  Thougn 
eight  days  in  transit  it  was  in  perfeoi. 
condition,  and  very  agreeable  in  texture 
and  flavor.  It  is  represented  in  Fig. 
272,  page  670,  and  though  the  camera 
has  somewhat  distorted  the  shape  we 
may  testify  to  the  exact  reproduction 
or  size.  The  color  was  deep  golden 
yellow  with  a  crimson  flush  at  the  blos¬ 
som  end.  The  yellow  flesh  was  sweet, 
vinous  and  juicy,  though  quite  firm,  and 
adhered  to  the  medium-sized  flat  pit. 
The  light  flecks  shown  in  the  figure 
were  not  very  apparent  in  the  fruit,  as 
they  were  covered  with  bloom.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  says  of  this  showy  plum: 

I  think  it  is  going  to  make  one  of  the 
very  best  of  shipping  plums,  as  it  is  of 
good  quality,  ripens  up  well  when  picked 
very  green,  good  grower  and  bearer,  and 
runs  very  even  and  large. 

When  fitted  with  a  convenient  name 
this  plum  will  be  well  worth  a  trial. 

The  Hybridization  Conference. — 
The  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York, 
though  a  new  organization,  has  shown 
ability  to  handle  exhibitions  and  con¬ 
ferences  in  a  highly  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  success  of  the  coming  In¬ 
ternational  Plant  Breeders’  Conference, 
to  be  held  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Institute  at  tne  Berkeley  Ly¬ 
ceum  building,  19-21  West  Forty-fourth 
Street,  New  York,  September  30  to  Oc¬ 
tober  2,  is  assured.  More  than  50  papers, 
covering  every  feature  of  breeding  eco¬ 
nomical  and  ornamental  plants,  are  al¬ 
ready  announced,  and  an  attendance  of 
the  most  eminent  botanists  and  horti¬ 
culturists  of  this  and  other  countries  is 
promised.  The  sessions  will  be  held 
from  10  A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M.,  and  3  to  5 
P.  M.  each  day,  and  are  free  to  all  in¬ 
terested.  Owing  to  the  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  presented  it  is  likely  only  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  many  will  be  read,  thus  giving 
more  time  ior  discussion  of  the  points 
brought  forward.  An  exhibition  of  hy¬ 
brid  plants  and  plants  modified  by  selec¬ 
tion  will  be  given  at  the  same  time.  The 
published  report  of  this  conference  com¬ 
prising  the  proceedings  and  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  lull  will  doubtless  be  a  souvenir 
well  worth  reading. 

Tomatoes,  Peppers  and  Onions. — In 
noting  the  trend  of  market  gardening  in 
this  vicinity  the  increased  consumption 
of  tomatoes  and  peppers  and  the  lessen¬ 
ing  demand  for  onions,  especially  in  the 
green  stage,  is  evident.  Of  course  these 
conclusions  are  only  comparative.  There 
are  doubtless  more  onions  grown  now 
than  formerly  as  there  are  many  more 
people  to  eat  them,  but  the  proportion¬ 
ate  increase  in  the  consumption  of  pep¬ 
pers  and  tomatoes  is  vastly  greater. 
This  is  partly  attributed  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  percentage  of  immigration  from 
Italy  and  southern  Europe.  The  Latin 
races  like  “hot  stuff”  generally,  and  a 
spice  of  piquant  seasoning  helps  out  the 
flavor  of  their  economical  cooking. 
They  usually  cook  tomatoes  with  their 
meat  and  throw  in  peppers,  especially 
the  fiery  ones,  at  discretion.  While 
onions  are  well  liked  the  distinctive 
flavor  may  be  had  in  concentrated  form 
from  garlic,  which  is  abundantly  im¬ 
ported,  keeps  very  well,  and  goes  a  long 
way  in  practical  use.  The  Germans  use 
tomatoes  and  mild  peppers  freely  in 
making  up  various  relishes  as  well  as 
for  direct  culinary  purposes.  Seedsmen 
and  truckers  think  that  dry  onions  are 
as  freely  used  by  the  majority  of 
Americans  as  ever,  but  the  demand  for 
green  onions  has  materially  lessened 
within  the  last  few  years.  Formerly 


bunch  onions  in  early  Spring  were  high¬ 
ly  prized,  and  met  an  eager  demand. 
Now  in  many  localities  it  does  not  pay 
to  grow  them.  This  changed  taste  may 
be  the  result  of  a  plethora  of  Winter 
vegetables  grown  under  glass  or 
shipped  from  the  South  taking  the  edge 
off  the  Spring  appetite  for  green  things. 
Peppers  are  now  grown  by  the  acre  i:’ 
northern  New  Jersey,  and  thousands  of 
barrels  are  shipped  to  the  city  markets 
during  the  season.  Only  the  red  varie¬ 
ties  are  grown  on  a  commercial  scale, 
Sweet  Mountain,  Ruby  King  and  County 
Fair  being  the  favorites  among  sweet 
varieties,  and  Long  Red,  Cayenne  or 
Cardinal  for  the  pungent  ones.  The 
yellow  and  dark  purple  kinds  are  only 
used  for  domestic  garden  purposes.  Tha 
windows  and  roofs  in  the  tenement  por¬ 
tions  of  New  York  and  suburban  cities 
are  festooned  at  this  season  with  strings 
of  peppers,  chiefly  the  hot  ones,  drying 
for  Winter  use.  Leeks  are  more  exten¬ 
sively  grown  than  formerly,  and  are 
much  utilized  in  late  Winter  for  soup 
and  meat  flavoring.  Local  hucksters 
who  supply  Summer  residents  along  the 
coast  like  to  find  out  as  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  as  possible  the  proportion  of  French 
or  foreign  cooks  employed  by  their  pat¬ 
rons,  as  the  foreigner  uses  seasoning 
and  garnishing  herbs  and  vegetables 
more  liberally  than  the  native  cooks. 
The  increased  demand  may  often  be  an¬ 
ticipated  by  prompt  planting. 

Wrinkle  in  Cress  Growing. — We 
never  feel  quite  comfortable  without  a 
handy  supply  of  water  cress.  •  This  ap¬ 
petizing  salad  formerly  grew  plentifully 
in  nearby  streams,  having  been  natural¬ 
ized  years  ago  for  commercial  purposes, 
but  owing  to  obstructions  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  it  has  diminished  in  quantity  and 
quality,  so  we  have  taken  to  growing  it 
in  tubs  of  soil  and  water  outside  in 
Summer  and  in  a  portable  zinc  tray  un¬ 
der  glass  during  cold  weather.  There 
is  no  trouble  to  get  a  strong  growth  on 
four  inches  or  more  of  rich  soil  covered 
with  an  inch  or  two  of  water,  but  the 
stems  come  rather  short  for  convenient 
use.  The  accidental  placing  of  an  in¬ 
verted  pot  over  the  growing  cress  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  prompt  appearance  of  a 
fine  tuft  through  the  drainage  hole. 
When  gathered  after  12  to  15  days' 
growth  it  came  away  with  clean  white 
stems  as  long  as  the  pot  was  deep,  mak¬ 
ing  a  convenient  and  decorative  little 
cluster.  We  have  since  used  ordinary 
four-inch  pots,  selecting  those  with 
drainage  holes  nearly  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  cover  half  the  surface  of  the 
cress-tub  with  them,  placing  the  open 
or  large  end  down.  The  stems  soon 
come  up  through  the  hole  and  spread 
out  into  foliage  when  they  reach  the 
light,  while  the  moist  cavity  of  the  por¬ 
ous  pot  is  filled  with  a  mass  of  clean 
thread-like  roots.  To  gather  it  is  only 
needful  to  tip  the  pot,  cut  the  stems  at 
the  water  surface  and  draw  out  through 
the  hole.  The  tuft  is  then  delightfully 
clean  and  free  from  slime,  being  ready 
for  use  after  simple  washing  without 
being  picked  to  pieces  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  Water  cress  needs  plenty  of  plant 
food  if  a  rapid  growth  in  cramped  quar¬ 
ters  is  desired.  We  naturally  do  not 
care  to  use  animal  manures  as  stimu¬ 
lants,  and  find  the  occasional  addition  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  pint  of  water  to  the  water 
in  tub  about  all  that  is  necessary.  Our 
tubs  are  large  butter  firkins,  but  half 
barrels  will  be  used  in  the  future,  re¬ 
quiring  a  greater  amount  of  nitrate.  We 
start  with  good  garden  soil,  fill  to  with¬ 
in  a  few  inches  of  top  of  tub  or  tray, 
cover  with  an  inch  or  so  of  clean  sand, 
sow  the  seed  or  dibble  in  a  few  rooted 
stems  of  the  cress,  and  slowly  fill  with 
water  until  soil  is  saturated  and  water 
stands  two  inches  or  more  deep.  If  seed 
is  used  it  will  germinate  more  readily 
if  water  is  allowed  to  evaporate  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  sand  shows,  but  it 
should  be  kept  very  moist  until  seed¬ 
lings  are  an  inch  high,  when  it  may  be 


flooded,  and  the  average  depth  after¬ 
ward  maintained.  After  a  few  months’ 
growth  the  soil  becomes  sour  and  mat¬ 
ted  with  roots.  In  this  condition  cress 
does  not  grow  well  even  if  vigorously 
fertilized,  and  it  is  best  to  dump  out  the 
soil  and  start  again,  using  a  few  tufts 
of  the  same  cress  for  a  new  start  if  fresh 
plants  or  seeds  cannot  be  conveniently 
obtained  from  another  source,  w.  v.  f. 


Lankford  Apple. — Our  Lankford  apple 
trees  are  bearing  a  fine  crop  this  season.  It 
has  been  said  that  they  were  not  pro¬ 
ductive:  but  we  have  a  few  trees  that  are 
a  wonder.  They  are  splendid  keepers  and 
“elegant  cookers.”  I  could  not  wish  for  a 
better  variety  for  our  home  cellar  or  for 
an  appreciative  line  of  customers. 

Newark,  Ohio.  f.  h.  b. 

The  Enormous  Strawberry.— I  wish  to 
say  a  word  in  reference  to  F.  W’s.  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  Enormous  strawberry.  I 
have  grown  this  berry  continuously  for 
the  past  10  or  12  years.  During  that  period 
I  have  grown  it  in  all  sorts  of  soil  and 
by  every  method  of  culture.  The  berry 
outsells  any  other  in  its  season  in  the 
Indianapolis  market.  Latterly  I  have 
grown  it  in  the  hill,  but  it  does  quite  as 
well  where  a  few  plants  are  allowed  to 
take  root  from  runners.  These  runners 
should  be  made  to  take  root  as  early  as 
possible.  Treated  as  above  the  Enormous 
is  a  leader,  its  catchy  qualities  being 
large  size,  great  firmness  and  a  brilliant, 
glossy  color,  the  like  of  which  is  not 
equaled  by  any  other  berry  on  our  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  the  equal  of  the  Haverland  in 
productiveness.  It  would  be  well  for  F. 
W.  to  provide  both  early  and  late  fertil¬ 
izers  for  the  Enormous,  as  it  has  a  long 
blooming  season.  j.  d.  nysewander. 

Marion  Co.,  Ind. 


HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper.  Founder,  Pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract¬ 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc., 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  in¬ 
variably  cured  by  the  use  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
Jmoney  refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  every where.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 

.  TUTTLE  S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprain^ 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

llrwnro  of  so-calle.i  Elixirs — none  grnulni.  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offeronlytemporaryreliefif  any. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanio  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  Bvn»„  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  semi  4  Ituprury  Wheels,  Steel  Tire  on,  -  £7,25 

With  Rubber  Tires,  £la.OO.  I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Harness,  $3.60.  Write  for 
catalogu'4.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FltF.K.  W.  B.  HOOK,  Cincinnati,  (»■ 


TRY  THEM  30  DAYS, 

at  the  end  of  that  time  ship  them  back  to  us 
and  nothing  to  pay  if  you  don’t  find  in  our 

SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES 


the  best  bargain  you  can  get  anywhere.  There 
is  no  more  advantageous  way  for  vou  to  buy 
anything.  You  take  no  chances.  And  we — well, 
we  know  what  these  vehicles  are,  what  is  in 
them,  and  whether  you  are  likely  to  buy.  We 
make  them  ourselves  from  the  raw  materials. 
Split  Hickory  is  split  hickory,  and  not  sawed. 
That  means  the  best  wood  in  them  possible  to 
get.  Everything  else  is  of  the 
same  order  of  excellence. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog.  It 
gives  the  free  trial  plan  of  selling 
and  describes  everything. 

OI1I  >  CARKIAi.R  UFO.  CO., 

Station  Ci>,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  tho  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  notcut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraightorstag. 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000 1  bs.  Why  not  get  started  righ  t  by  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catal  og  1 1 1  a  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


AMERICAN 
BUFFALO 
ROBES 

are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  we  have  the  Kazoo  Buffalo 
Robe,  a  substitute  that  has  every  appearance  and 
many  advantage*  over  the  Genuine  Buffalo  Skin 
Kobe,  first  quality  only.  Made  of  very  heavy  Klbf.K- 
DOWN,  pliable,  soft,  lined  with  astrachan  and  much 
warmer  than  a  stiff  skin  Robe.  Interlined  with  rubber 
cloth,  wind  and  water  proof,  Wholesale  Price  *0.60,  ^ 
thepriceof  a  skin  robe.  Money  back  if  notsatisfactory. 
Catalog  U  S3,  free.  Cash  Suppy  &  Jlfg.  Cu.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Montana  Buffalo  Robes 

Buffalo  and  Astrakhan  Coats 

GUARANTEED  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH 

Our  Diamond  Guarantee  on  every  Robe.  Take 
no  other.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
them  write  us  for  illustrated  booklet  giving 
full  information  and  prices. 

Western  Robe  Co. 

1622  Orleans  St.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


A  2  million  increase 

In  the  past  two  years  the  sale  of  “IIull-Ilni»tl”  goods  increased  over  two 
millions.  Honesty,  quality  and  fair  prices  made  this  increase  possible. 

Knit  Boots,  Socks,  Rubber 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  Arctics 


“  Ball-Band” 


have  won  the  favor  of  farmers,  ranchmen,  lumbermen,  etc.,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
through  sterling  merit.  Made  in  many  styles.  Insist  on  getting  the  genuine  Bull-liund 
Brand.  Look  for  the  lied  Ball  in  the  trade-mark.  Get  them  of  your  dealer. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFC.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


-H'- 
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REPEATING  RIFLES 

No  matter  what  your  ideas  or  preferences 
are  about  a  rifle,  some  one  of  eight  differ¬ 
ent  Winchester  models  will  surely  suit 
you.  Winchester  Rifles  are  made  in  all 
calibers,  styles  and  weights  ;  and  which¬ 
ever  model  you  select,  you  can  count  on 
its  being  well  made  and  finished,  reliable 
in  action  and  a  strong,  accurate  shooter. 

FREE  Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  for  our  164  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

*  WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Honest  Labor. — I  seem  to  have  hit  what 
is  called  “a  responsive  chord”  a  blow 
right  between  the  eyes  when  I  spoke  of 
selling  goods  from  the  farm.  Here  Is  a 
letter  from  a  Massachusetts  friend: 

“I  do  not  suppose  you  care  one  iota 
whether  or  not  I  agree  with  you  in  the 
lessons  you  teach  your  children,  and  I 
would  not  think  so  much  of  you  if  you 
did  care.  But  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
assuring  you  that  it  is  really  gratifying 
to  hear  some  one  who  has  the  moral 
courage  to  fling  the  plain,  rough  truths  at 
the  face  of  those  foolish  people  who  take 
it  for  granted  that  some  of  the  duties  of 
life  are  homely  because  they  are  generally 
performed  by  paid  labor.  It  is  indeed 
enough  to  tire  anyone — and  more  than  that, 
it  is  criminal  on  the  part  of  those  sap- 
hearts  to  feed  children  on  the  taffy  that 
would  engender  false  pride  and  hypoc¬ 
risy.”  L.  h.  D. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  are  many  grown¬ 
up  men  and  women  who  actually  teach 
their  children  that  it  is  dishonorable  to  do 
homely  work?  I  know  a  few  such,  but  I 
have  as  little  to  do  with  them  as  I  can 
help.  In  my  judgment  they  are  the  true 
anarchists— doing  more  harm  to  society 
than  any  other  so-called  respectable  class. 

I  have  always  had  to  work  hard.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  dig  and  ditch  and  do  dozens  of 
the  Jobs  which  these  silly  people  regard 
as  menial,  if  not  disgraceful.  I  see  no 
shame  about  such  honest  work-in  fact, 

I  think  one  should  have  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  he  has  made  of  such  occupation  a 
servant  to  lift  him  and  carry  him  on.  As 
for  picking  out  the  business  of  farming 
as  a  special  mark  for  ridicule,  the  man  or 
woman  who  does  that  may  be  safely  put 
down  as  an  ignorant  and  conceited  donkey 
—too  dull  and  stupid  to  be  safely  entrust¬ 
ed  with  the  training  of  a  child.  You  may 
call  such  people  any  name  you  like,  and 
sign  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  name  to  it! 

Cover  Crops.— The  following  questions 
from  a  Canadian  will  appeal  to  many 
farmers  right  now: 

“I  have  a  piece  of  land  which  was 
heavily  manured  two  years  ago  and  raised 
potatoes;  was  in  wheat  last  year  and  seed¬ 
ed  down  to  Timothy  and  clover,  but  the 
grass  was  nearly  all  killed  last  Winter. 
It  grew  up  to  weeds  and  wild  grass.  I 
plowed  it  under  and  sowed  oats  July  14; 
they  are  now  about  a  foot  high.  Would 
these  oats  plowed  under  make  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  potatoes?  What  is  the  value  of 
green  oats  plowed  under  for  enriching  poor 
land?  Would  peas  and  oats  mixed,  plowed 
under  green,  make  a  better  fertilizer  for 
poor  land?” 

Briefly  answered,  the  oats  add  no  direct 
fertility  to  the  soil,  yet  they  may  benefit 
it  in  two  ways.  During  late  Summer  and 
Fall  most  cultivated  land  is  liable  to  lose 
nitrogen.  The  organic  nitrogen,  which 
was  explained  on  page  563,  is  changed  to 
the  soluble  form  mostly  during  the  warmer 
part  of  late  Summer.  If  there  is  no  growing 
crop  on  the  land  to  utilize  this  nitrogen  a 
fair  share  of  it  will  be  washed  away,  both 
through  drains  and  by  surface  washing. 
If  there  is  some  thrifty  crop  growing  dur¬ 
ing  August,  September  and  October  most 
of  this  nitrogen  will  be  utilized  and  held. 
It  is  like  the  swill  from  a  large  hotel  or 
the  waste  from  a  creamery.  You  may 
pipe  them  underground  into  the  brook  and 
lose  them,  or  run  them  part  of  the  way 
through  an  open  box  with  some  lively  hogs 
at  hand  and  thus  save  them.  The  oats 
represent  the  hogs  as  they  save  the  nitro¬ 
gen.  They  add  nothing  to  the  soil;  in  fact, 
if  they  were  cut  and  carried  away  they 
would  leave  the  soil  worse  than  they  found 
it,  since  they  feed  near  the  surface  and 
exhaust  the  soil  quicker  than  some  other 
crops.  When  plowed  under  they  help  the 
soil  by  opening  it  up  to  the  air,  by  holding 
moisture  and  providing  humus  or  vege¬ 
table  matter. 

Would  you  expect  to  raise  a  better  crop 
of  potatoes  because  the  oats  were  grown? 

Yes,  although  I  would  have  cut  the 
weeds  before  they  went  to  seed  and  left 
them  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch  until  the 
latter  part  of  August,  and  then  sowed  rye. 
I  think  this  mulching  would  have  done 
the  soil  more  good  than  the  oat  crop  and 
the  rye  would  prevent  loss  of  nitrogen 
through  the  Fall. 

Does  rye  plowed  under  in  the  Spring 
help  potatoes? 

Not  always;  I  have  known  it  to  injure 
them.  The  great  mistake  is  in  letting  it 
grow  too  long.  It  becomes  hard  and  will 
not  rot  easily  when  plowed  under.  Some¬ 
times,  in  a  dry  Spring,  the  rye  sucks  the 
water  out  of  the  soil  so  fast  that  when 
you  plow  it  under  and  leave  the  soil  open 
it  dries  out  so  quickly  that  the  potatoes 
can  hardly  sprout.  Before  rye  is  plowed 
under  I  think  it  pays  to  cut  it  with  the 
mower  and  let  the  crop  lie  on  the  ground 
several  days.  It  will  begin  to  rot  and 


mulch  the  soil  so  as  to  leave  it  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  for  plowing.  I  grant  that  this  means 
more  work,  but  I  think  it  will  also  mean 
more  potatoes.  Who  wants  Nature  to 
make  him  a  present  of  potatoes  without 
working  for  them? 

But  what  about  peas  with  the  oats? 

The  peas  would  have  left  the  soil  some¬ 
what  better  than  they  found  it,  especially 
if  the  ground  was  not  naturally  very 
strong. 

How  can' the  peas  help  the  ground  while 
the  oats  do  not? 

Because  they  are  able  to  do  things  in  the 
soil  which  the  oats  cannot  do.  We  have 
had  two  visitors  at  our  house  at  one  time. 
One  took  a  good  sleep  every  morning, 
turned  up  smiling  at  every  meal,  and  gave 
us  the  benefit  of  some  very  agreeable 
conversation.  The  other  sailed  in  and 
shook  out  several  tangles  in  the  work, 
and  put  in  a  helping  hand  just  where  help 
was  needed.  One  represented  the  oat  crop 
— the  other  the  clover.  Under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  the  peas  can  take  nitrogen  out  of 
the  air  and  add  it  to  the  soil. 

So  you  believe  that,  do  you? 

Certainly!  I  never  saw  any  bacteria, 
but  I  consider  that  the  scientific  men  have 
fully  proved  that  nitrogen  is  taken  but  of 
the  air  and  held  by  such  plants  as  clover 
and  peas. 

But  how  do  they  know  that  oats  do  not 
do  something  of  the  same  thing? 

They  don’t  know.  All  that  they  can  say 
is  that  in  'the  present  light  of  science  there 
is  no  way  of  proving  that  oats  do  or  do 
not  obtain  nitrogen,  while  it  is  quite  easy 
to  prove  that  peas  and  clover  do.  Scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  is  progressive.  Take  the 
book,  “Talks  on  Manure,”  by  Harris. 
About  25  years  ago  it  was  (is  now  for  that 
matter)  a  standard  publication,  yet  I 
hunt  in  vain  through  it  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  “bacteria,”  “germs”  or  the  like. 
When  that  book  was  printed  no  one  seemed 
to  know  how  clover  was  able  to  improve 
the  soil.  All  these  things  have  come  in 
later,  and  I  believe  that  our  scientific  men 
will  dig  out  many  more  secrets  for  us. 
Will  all  this  why  help  us  to  improve  the 
how?  Man  certainly  cannot  farm  on  why 
alone! 

Farm  Notes. — Fall  work  generally  drags 
in  September.  The  month  this  yeav  is  not 
favorable  to  good  work,  and  we  are  likely 
to  get  behind.  The  potatoes  are  nearly 
all  dug,  but  there  is  manure  to  haul  out 
on  the  orchards,  several  small  pieces  of 
rye  to  cut,  apples  to  pick,  corn  to  cut  and 
plenty  of  other  jobs.  Not  much  time  to 
stop  and  look  at  the  change  In  color  of 
the  woods— except  on  Sundays.  The  color 
is  coming,  however.  Flaming  spots  of  red 
begin  to  appear  in  the  fence  rows,  and  the 

leaves  are  nearly  ready  for  frost . 

I  hardly  know  what  to  report  about  our 
sugar-beet  crop.  The  tops  are  fine  and 
will  make  excellent  fodder,  but  the  roots 
are  much  smaller  than  I  expected.  I  do 
not  find  any  such  great  monsters  as  I 
have  seen  at  some  of  the  fairs.  That  is 
not  so  discouraging,  however,  since  no  one 
takes  the  poor  specimens  to  a  fair.  Our 
beets  are  smaller  than  I  have  been  led  to 
expect  they  would  be.  The  yellow  turnips 
seeded  after  rye  now  promise  to  give  a 
larger  yield  per  acre  than  the  beets.  Hugh 
thinks  the  soil  is  too  hard  and  stony. 

. The  sweet  potatoes  promise  a 

fine  yield.  They  were  planted  on  the 
lightest  soil  we  have,  yet  that  is  full  of 
stones.  The  potatoes  are  often  dented  and 
twisted  where  they  have  grown  up  against 
a  stone.  They  remind  me  of  humans  who 
have  tried  to  make  growth  of  mind  and 
body  when  up  against  hard  and  hopeless 
conditions.  They  can’t  remove  these  con¬ 
ditions,  so  they  come  out  of  the  conflict 
scarred  and  twisted.  Those  who  adopt  a 
standard  based  on  exterior  appearance 
would  reject  both  potatoes  and  humans— 
but  the  quality  is  O.  K.— often  better  than 
when  growth  was  unrestricted.  It  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  to  a  potato  whether 
its  shape  is  satisfactory  or  not— but  it 
does  to  the  human.  It  requires  what  I 
may  call  an  un-natural  philosophy  to  sat¬ 
isfy  ourselves  with  quality  alone . 

It  seems  that  my  claim  to  the  title  of 
champion  fly-catcher  is  to  be  disputed. 
Here  is  a  man  from  Illinois: 

“Just  read  what  the  Hope  Farm  man 
said  about  flies.  Would  like  to  tell  him  to 
screen  the  porches.  Flies  gather  on  the 
screen  doors  every  cool  spell,  but  if  porches 
are  screened  they  will  not  do  it  because 
there  is  so  much  surface.  Have  inside 
screen  door,  too.  We  have  tried  the  above 
and  it  works  well.  There  is  a  paddle  made 
of  wire  cloth  that  will  hit  them  every  shot 
(almost).  Price  15  cents.” 

Screening  the  porches  seems  reasonable. 
As  for  the  paddle  I  have  tried  it,  but  for 
catching  flies  on  the  ceiling  the  stick  and 
can  is  ahead. 

The  Fair.— Hope  Farm  captured  16  pre¬ 
miums  at  the  local  fair.  It  turns  some  of 
the  light  off  the  glory  to  learn  that  in 
some  classes  we  had  no  competition  what¬ 
ever!  However,  that  wasn’t  our  fault. 
The  two  little  girls  exhibited  their  quilts 
and  took  first  and  second  premiums  over 


a  big  field!  I  promised  the  children  to 
take  them  to  the  fair,  but  when  the  day 
came  the  rain  came  along  with  it.  We 
all  five  bundled  into  the  big  buggy,  and 
wfith  old  Major  in  the  shafts  plodded 
through  the  mud.  The  old  fellow  thought 
it  too  foul  a  day  to  attend  a  fair,  and  he 
prepared  to  take  his  time.  The  little  folks 
had  a  great  time.  The  Graft  was  elected 
chairman. 

“I  move,”  said  the  Scion,  “that  old  Major 
go  faster!” 

The  motion  was  carried  with  a  roar  that 
started  the  old  horse  into  a  shamble  which 
he  kept  up  for  nearly  half  a  mile.  When 
we  finally  got  to  the  fair  grounds  we  tied 
the  horse  to  the  rail  outside  the  race  track. 
Just  as  we  got  him  tied  half  a  dozen  horses 
came  whirling  around  in  a  race.  The  old 
fellow  rolled  an  eye  up  under  his  blinder 
as  much  as  to  say: 

“I’m  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  can’t  join 
you  to-day.  If  you  had  called  on  me  20 
years  ago  I  would  have  shown  you  how, 
but  now  I  must  content  myself  with  telling 
about  it.” 

There  the  old  fellow  stood  through  the 
afternoon  with  hanging  head  while  the 
light-footed  youngsters  darted  past  him. 
They  may  have  the  speed,  but  will  they 
have  the  character  to  save  them  from  the 
huckster’s  wagon  when  their  joints  grow 
stiff? 

The  children  cared  little  for  the  horse 
racing.  The  Graft's  mind  has  a  practical 
turn  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  sort  of 
a  prize  the  first  horse  got.  After  I  told 
him  he  watched  one  old  gray  that  lagged 
far  behind  the  others: 

“What  prize  does  the  last  one  get?” 

I  shall  have  to  refer  that  to  some  of  the 
poor  fellows  who  struggle  along  In  the 
rear  of  the  procession.  Who  prints  the 
record  of  victory  on  a  leather  medal?  We 
are  told  that  “the  last  shall  be  first.” 
That’s  right  if  the  “last”  sticks  to  his 
duty,  but  the  prize  he  wins  will  be  in  an¬ 
other  race  which  he  knew  little  about 
until  his  name  was  called  as  winner.  But 
we  had  little  time  for  sermonizing.  We 
left  that  to  old  Major.  We  hunted  up 
every  Hope  Farm  representative  from 
Billy  Berk  to  the  Bud’s  quilt.  There  was 
a  real  Indian  on  hand  with  arrows  and  a 
toy  rifle.  We  ate  our  share  and  perhaps 
a  little  more  of  peanuts  and  pop  corn; 
had  our  picture  taken;  threw  baseballs  at 
—but  I  guess  it  won’t  do  for  the  Hope 
Farm  man  to  tell  everything  he  knows. 
The  rain  poured  as  we  jogged  home  behind 
old  Major,  but  what  did  we  care,  packed 
into  the  old  buggy  with  plenty  of  pop  corn 
to  eat?  Care  doesn’t  rhyme  with  fair 
under  such  circumstances. 

“Oh,  mother,  we  had  a  fine  time!”  cried 
the  Bud  as  we  drove  in  through  the  gate 
and  saw  the  Madame  at  the  door.  The 
time  we  had  certainly  won  first  premium! 

h.  w.  c. 


SMOTHER  A  COUGH. 

You  can  smother  a  cough 
with  your  hand  but  you  can’t 
cure  it  that  way.  Some  medi¬ 
cines  only  smother  coughs. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  cures  them 
Old  coughs  and  deep-rooted 
coughs  can’t  be  cured  until 
the  inflammation  which  causes 
them  has  been  replaced  by 
healthy  tissue. 

That  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
thorough  work  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  does.  It  changes  the 
entire  nature  of  the  throat  and 
lungs  so  that  there  is  nothing 
to  cough  about. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


YOUR  FULL 

EWARD 


-mam' 


by  using  sufficient 

POTASH 

in  your  fertilizer. 


“Potash  in  Agriculture,” 
“Farmers’  Guide,”  “To¬ 
bacco  Culture,”  “  Cotton 
Culture” — are  books  which 
we  mail  free  to  farmers. 

Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


f  Asbestine  ^ 

FIRE  PROOF  PAINT. 

Pure  white  and  all  colors.  Very  durable  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Costs  only  one-tourth  as  much  as  oil  paint.  Cov¬ 
ering1  capacity  greater.  It  does  notcrack  orblister.  Great 
protection  against  fire.  Needs  only  to  be  mixed  with 
cold  water.  Anybody  can  do  it.  Noted  for  even  spread¬ 
ing.  Dealers  sell  it.  Write  for  free  color  card. 


The  Water  Paint  Company  of  America, 
,  Dept.  A13  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


A  GOOD  ROOF 


standard 


tbapc 


At  a  Low  Price 

is  what  you  tret  every 
time  you  uso 

SWAN'S 

it  Thereof  isthe  most 
expensive  element 
of  repair  on  all 
1  buildings.  Wo  help 
ivou  make  it  the 
I  least  expensive. 
'Easily  laid  on  new 
roofs  or  over  old 
Bhinglos  or  tin.  Becomes  as  hard  and  resisting  as  slate. 
It’s  Fire.  Wlml  «nd  Water  Proof.  Send  for  free 
samples  and  circulars. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO.,  114  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


{Don't  forget  the  name) 
is  the  original  red-rope  roofing— the  most  economi¬ 
cal  roofingand  siding  in  the  world.  You’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  cheaply  you  can  erect  a  farm  build¬ 
ing  ofany  kind  with  it,  and  how  well  and  how  long 
itwilllast.  Any  one  can  apply  it.  Caps,  nails,  etc. 
free  with  every  roil.  Don’t  confuse  it  with  cheap 
tarred  papers  or  worthless  imitations.  If  you  don’t 
know  Nepons-'t,  let  us  send  you  samples,  prices  and  free  book 
on  Building  Economy.  It  will  nave  you  dullard. 

F.  W.  BIRD  SON, 

Eawt  WTil pole,  Mum*.  und  Ciilcatro,  I1U. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED  “LpESr 

Hoofing.  Cun 
bo  easily  laid 
as  the  work 
onlv  consists  of 
□ailing  and  co¬ 
rn  e  n  1 1  n  g  the 
Joints.  Samples,  prices  &  booklet  giving  instructions 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  UO.  ‘^Ing  sent 
136  Water  St.,  New  York.  free  postpaid. 


Hubbard’s 


Fertilizers. 


have  been,  used  by  Hon.  GEO.  M.  CLARK,  of  Higganum,  Conn., 
since  the  beginning-  of  his  famous  Grass  Experiments. 


Hubbard’s 


Jr  OR  FALL  SEEDING  USE 


Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer. 


Our  book,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1902,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
In  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


.  Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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When  a  man  comes  to  you  with  a  story  of  some 
great  thing  he  will  do  for  you  in  return  for  some  little 
service  on  your  part,  you  may  safely  put  him  down  as 
either  a  fool  or  a  fakir.  The  proportion  of  fakirs  to 
fools  in  that  business  is  100  to  1. 


We  are  perfecting  arrangements  to  give  more  com¬ 
plete  market  reports.  More  space  will  be  given  to 
them,  but  this  is  not  so  important  as  to  have  the  fig¬ 
ures  reliable.  It  is  easy  enough  to  pad  out  a  column 
or  a  page,  but  padding  is  poor  stuff  to  do  business  on. 

* 

Does  it  not  seem  a  bit  inconsistent  in  editors  of 
agricultural  papers  to  chide  farmers  for  want  of  en¬ 
terprise,  to  accuse  them  of  lack  of  pride  in  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  scold  them  for  putting  up  second-class 
products,  when  all  this  worthy  advice,  entreaty  and 
abuse  is  printed  on  the  cheapest  paper  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  with  the  poorest  ink  that  is  made,  and  with  type 
battered  and  worn  with  years  of  repeated  use? 

* 

For  several  years  we  have  been  trying  to  learn  the 
selling  price  of  good  corn  silage.  There  must  be  cases 
where  silage  is  either  sold  at  an  auction  or  disposed  of 
at  private  sale,  but  they  are  hard  to  locate.  We  know 
what  the  scientific  men  give  as  the  comparative  value 
of  silage,  but  we  want  to  know  what  the  practical  men 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Thus  far  we  have  learned 
of  but  few  sales,  which  run  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton. 

• 

Where  can  shredded  corn  fodder  be  bought  in 
bales?  There  are  calls  for  it  in  eastern  markets,  but 
no  one  seems  to  know  where  to  buy  it.  Chemists  and 
practical  feeders  unite  in  praising  the  shredded  fod¬ 
der  as  live  stock  feed,  and  manufacturers  of  shred¬ 
ders  claim  to  sell  many  machines.  But  where  can  the 
fodder  be  bought?  It  ought  to  sell  at  a  fair  price  in 
some  of  the  eastern  markets,  but  why  is  it  not  there? 

* 

We  understand  that  apple  buyers  in  some  parts  of 
New  York  State  are  still  claiming  that  “the  West  has 
an  immense  crop.”  Such  statements  are  made  in  or¬ 
der  to  frighten  farmers  into  selling  their  apples  at  a 
low  figure.  The  fact  is  that  the  western  crop  is  below 
the  average.  Our  reports  show  that  without  any  ques¬ 
tion.  Buyers  from  the  West  are  in  New  York  now 
trying  to  obtain  a  supply  of  apples.  In  former  years 
this  “western  crop”  story  might  have  been  effective, 
but  this  year  the  fruit  growers  are  too  well  informed. 

• 

“Blood  will  tell!”  The  story  it  tells  was  made  up 
long  before  it  was  pumped  through  the  heart  of  the 
animal  that  acts  it  out.  When  we  speak  of  “blood” 
we  mean  inherited  tendencies  to  do  some  certain 
thing  which  are  strong  enough  to  do  it  when  occasion 
arises.  At  a  recent  county  fair  we  saw  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  way  this  “blood”  operates.  A  colored 
man  kept  a  small  stand  at  which  bicycles  were 
checked.  Two  strange  white  men  claimed  one  of  the 
wheels,  and  undertook  to  steal  it.  A  fight  finally  en¬ 
sued,  and  the  colored  man  whipped  both  of  his  assail¬ 
ants  and  drove  them  off — bruised  and  humiliated.  As 
a  rule,  colored  men  do  not  lead  quite  such  strenuous 
lives,  but  applanation  made  the  problem  easy.  There 
was  an  Indian  reservation  nearby,  and  a  fair  share 
of  the  man’s  color  came  from  his  Indian  blood.  Cen¬ 
turies  ago  the  ancestors  of  that  man  on  one  side 
fought  for  their  native  land.  On  the  other  side  were 
ancestors  who  through  centuries  had  been  satisfied 
with  patient  submission.  The  old  war  spirit  of  the 


Indian  led  the  hard  bone  and  muscle  of  the  negro  to 
victory.  It  was  a  case  where  “blood”  had  its  way! 
We  do  not,  of  course,  print  this  as  any  argument  in 
favor  of  fights  or  fighting.  Most  men  are  likely  to  be 
“strenuous”  enough  in  such  matters  without  any  out¬ 
side  suggestion.  The  incident  merely  strengthens  the 
point  often  made  with  great  force  by  breeders  of  live 
stock.  We  should  know  what  “blood”  or  inherited 
tendencies  our  breeding  farm  animals  carry.  Packed 
away  somewhere  inside  their  bone  and  flesh  are  ten¬ 
dencies  to  do  certain  things  well  or  ill — which  are 
sure  to  appear  in  their  offspring.  These  inherited 
tendencies  may  be  firmly  fixed  through  a  long  line  of 
selected  animals  or  they  may  be  weakly  and  imper¬ 
fectly  fixed.  Since  the  average  farmer  must  depend 
upon  his  males  for  most  of  his  improvement  in 
“blood”  he  should  pick  only  those  individuals  which 
are  strongest  in  breeding  lines.  Thus  an  animal  less 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  another  may  make  a  better 
sire  because  he  has  pedigree  rather  than  points. 

• 

We  do  not  often  put  our  personal  opinion  regarding 
the  tobacco  habit  before  readers.  We  have  seen 
enough  of  human  nature  and  life  in  general  to  know 
that  opinions  vary  as  to  the  effect  of  a  moderate  use 
of  tobacco  upon  a  mature  man.  We  have  no  use  for 
the  weed,  but  have  no  wish  to  jail  any  man  who  de¬ 
sires  to  pack  himself  with  nicotine.  We  would,  how¬ 
ever,  gladly  jail  anyone  who  deliberately  encourages 
a  growing  boy  to  smoke  cigareues.  We  fully  agree 
with  a  teacher  in  this  city  who  is  reported  to  have 
said: 

The  facts  warrant  me  in  saying  with  as  much  positive¬ 
ness  as  I  know  that  any  boy  under  20,  who  is  a  regular 
smoker,  may  just  as  well  give  up  all  hope  of  competing 
in  point  of  scholarship  with  boys  who  let  tobacco  in  all 
its  forms  alone.  This  is  a  sweeping  assertion,  and  I 
might  even  make  it  more  sweeping  and  still  keep  within 
the  limits  of  my  honest  convictions.  I  might  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  a  boy  under  20  who  is  addicted  to  excessive 
use  of  tobacco — and  in  these  days  of  cigarettes  almost 
every  boy  who  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  at  all 
is  addicted  to  its  excessive  use— I  might,  I  say,  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  it  as  a  fact  that  any  boy  with  the  tobacco 
habit  thus  firmly  fixed  upon  him  might  as  well  abandon 
all  hope  of  even  a  moderate  proficiency  in  his  studies. 

We  believe  that  any  honest  man  who  has  observed 
the  effect  of  tobacco  upon  his  own  health  or  upon 
others  will  agree  with  that  statement  Let  any  doubt¬ 
er  visit  this  or  any  other  city  and  look  at  the  pale, 
nerveless  cigarette  fiends  who  crawl  out  of  the  stores 
and  manufacturing  buildings  at  noon.  Poor,  blood¬ 
less  victims  of  an  infernal  habit,  they  are  dwarfed 
down  from  the  standard  of  manhood  which  God  gave 
them  and  incapable  of  doing  a  man’s  work  in  a  world 
that  needs  all  manly  qualities.  Such  parodies  on  what 
a  man  ought  to  be  should  shock  any  honest  man  who 
has  boys  of  his  own  who  feel  proud  to  do  what  father 
does!  No,  we  have  no  argument  just  now  with  grown¬ 
up  men  who  use  tobacco,  though  we  know  dozens  who 
puff  and  turn  white  as  a  sheet  whenever  the  heart 
quickens  its  beat.  We  are  talking  to  those  who  might 
start  a  growing  boy  into  cigarette  smoking! 

• 

Singe  the  statement  of  our  lawsuit  was  printed  let¬ 
ters  have  been  pouring  in  from  all  sides  from  parties 
who  claim  to  have  been  swindled.  Farmers,  lumber 
and  grain  dealers  and  other  business  men  are  sending 
us  positive  statements  about  the  treatment  they  have 
received — fully  justifying  our  position.  The  plaintiff 
brought  suit  against  several  parties  in  Ohio  because 
it  claimed  they  were  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Hon.  J.  M.  Sheets,  Attorney-General  of  Ohio. 
In  this  letter,  printed  in  the  Grain  Dealers’  Journal, 
Mr.  Sheets  gives  his  opinion  about  the  Company  and 
makes  use  of  this  sentence: 

It  is  better  to  save  the  people  from  being  swindled  than 
it  is  to  send  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  after  they  have 
been  swindled,  as  that  does  not  restore  their  money. 

He  is  to  investigate  further,  and  if  he  finds  that  his 
first  conclusion  is  right  he  will  attempt  to  drive  the 
Company  out  of  the  State.  We  are  informed  that  an 
attempt  will  now  be  made  to  oust  them — that  is  pre¬ 
vent  their  doing  business  in  Ohio.  Among  the  many 
letters  which  we  have  received  is  the  following  from 
a  well-known  lumber  dealer: 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  American  Seed  Company 
began  in  July,  1896.  At  that  time  one  of  the  partners 
called  on  us  and  wanted  to  get  a  lot  of  hemlock  run  for 
silos,  which  he  had  coming  in  on  cars.  We  were  to  un¬ 
load  the  cars,  get  the  stuff  in  shape  and  ship  it  on  his 
orders  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  This  we  did, 
and  in  lieu  of  cash  they  gave  us  orders  on  the  parties 
they  had  sold  the  silos  to.  Some  of  the  orders  were  paid 
and  others  we  had  to  return  to  them,  as  the  part’es 
would  not  accept  the  orders,  and  when  we  got  through 
with  them  about  April,  1897,  they  owed  us  $163.56,  which 
we  have  since  been  unable  to  collect.  Shortly  after  April. 
1897,  we  handed  the  account  to  our  attorney  for  collec¬ 
tion,  but  we  could  never  get  any  service  on  them  because 
we  never  could  find  them.  The  concern  we  sold  was  the 
American  Seed  Co.,  but  about  the  time  the  stuff  was  all 
delivered  the  American  Seed  Company  had  gone  out  of 
business  and  we  could  not  locate  the  responsibility  on 
anyone,  so  were  unable  to  collect  our  bill.  We  have  heard 


from  time  to  time  all  kinds  of  stories  about  this  concern, 
but  we  never  investigated  any  of  them,  and  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  true  or  not.  We  do  know’,  how’ever,  that 
the  lumber  that  we  worked  up  into  silo  stuff  for  them 
was  not  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  that  they  stuck  us  for 
$163.56.  They  have  injured  the  silo  business  very  much 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  many  people  who  bought  silos 
of  them  found  they  were  not  such  as  they  expected,  and 
after  that  all  silo  men  look  alike  to  them. 

“All  silo  men  look  alike!”  There  is  a  world  of 
truth  in  that  sentence.  A  man  with  a  crooked  busi¬ 
ness  will  throw  discredit  upon  a  dozen  men  who  are 
trying  to  sell  straight  goods  ip  a  straightforward 
manner.  Some  people  will  be  crooked  until  the  law 
collars  them  and  makes  them  walk  Spanish  along  a 
straight  line. 

« 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  no  tariff  on  an¬ 
thracite  coal,  yet  it  is  probable  that  no  foreign  anthra¬ 
cite  could  be  imported  without  paying  the  duty  of  67 
cents  per  ton.  This  tariff  is  levied  on  “all  coals  con¬ 
taining  less  tnan  92  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon.”  “An¬ 
thracite  coal”  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  more  than 
30  years,  but  the  clause  quoted  above  was  put  in  the 
present  tariff  law  when  the  duty  was  raised  from  40 
to  67  cents.  In  effect  that  puts  a  tariff  on  nearly  all 
the  anthracite  that  could  be  imported,  since  it  would 
average  less  than  92  per  cent  carbon.  There  is  no 
anthracite  in  the  world  equal  to  the  American  coal. 
It  is  surely  one  of  the  things  which  do  not  need  pro¬ 
tection. 

* 

Every  week  brings  questions  from  readers  about 
the  reliability  of  parties  offering  for  sale  stock  in 
Texas  oil  companies.  The  offer  of  such  stock  is  usual¬ 
ly  made  in  a  circular  so  printed  as  to  look  like  a  type¬ 
written  letter.  The  name  and  address  are  written  in 
but  the  rest  of  the  so-called  letter  is  printed,  includ¬ 
ing  the  signature.  Here  is  part  of  one  of  these  circu¬ 
lars: 

We  are  offering  for  sale  a  limited  amount  of  stock  of 

the  .  which,  as  a  first-class  investment, 

should  interest  you.  At  the  present  time  we  are  deliver¬ 
ing  1,200  barrels  of  oil  from  our  field  daily  on  contract; 
with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  block  of  stock  we 
shall  purchase  more  cars  and  barges,  and  fill  existing 
contracts  for  2,500  barrels  of  oil  additional  daily.  The  sale 
of  this  stock  will  be  brief,  and  we  respectfully  suggest 
if  you  are  interested,  drop  us  a  line  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Now  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  about  this  com¬ 
pany,  but  we  would  not  invest  a  dollar  in  it  through 
strangers  who  send  out  a  printed  circular.  Does  any 
sane  man  buy  diamonds,  lightning  rods  or  other  valu¬ 
able  property  of  a  stranger  when  there  are  respect¬ 
able  business  men  dealing  in  these  goods?  Money 
has  been  made  in  Texas  oil,  and  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  sell  the  stock  of  valuable  plants  without  try¬ 
ing  to  peddle  it  out  in  this  way.  If  a  man  owned 
really  valuable  oil  property  he  would  never  try  any 
such  game.  It  would  be  easy  to  borrow  money  on  it, 
and  every  share  he  held  would  mean  that  much  more 
for  himself.  Instead  of  trying  to  sell  it  he  would 
hold  every  share  he  could.  Why  rush  to  put  your 
money  into  Texas  oil  wells?  You  can  probably  find 
better  chances  for  investment  right  in  your  own  town 
— on  your  own  farm! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

THE  GENTLE  COW. 

The  gentle  cow  looked  sadly  round, 

Her  face  suffused  with  shame; 

“For  all  the  ills  which  now  abound,” 

Quoth  she,  ‘‘I’m  not  to  blame. 

‘‘Good  butter  of  an  honest  hue, 

Built  by  a  rustic  dame, 

The  factory  may  hide  from  view, 

But  I  am  not  to  blame. 

“The  milk  takes  on  an  azure  tint, 

Its  taste  belies  its  name; 

The  cream  is  but  a  passing  hint, 

But  I  am  not  to  blame. 

"And  when  I  am  set  forth  as  beef 
The  prices  they  proclaim 

Become  a  source  of  general  grief; 

But  I  am  not  to  blame. 

“For  I  have  simply  done  my  best 
And  tried  no  crooked  game. 

The  human  beings  did  the  rest, 

And  I  am  not  to  blame.” 

—Washington  Star. 

What  do  you  pay  for  picking  potatoes? 

Does  the  New  York  State  law  make  game  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  hare?  See  page  671. 

Mechanical  fruit  graders  are  being  shown  at  eastern 
fairs,  but  do  not  strike  many  buyers. 

It  seems  appropriate  for  that  Boston  commission  man 
to  speak  up  for  Plymouth  Rock,  page  683. 

The  smaller  country  fairs  seem  to  have  taken  on  new 
life.  The  street  fairs  have  mostly  died  out. 

Cat  fanciers  improve  upon  Mr.  Slingerland’s  plan  for 
removing  fleas  from  pet  animals,  page  655.  They  stand 
the  cat  upon  a  sheet  of  cotton  batting  while  dusting  in¬ 
sect  powder  into  its  hair;  the  fleas,  as  they  jump  out, 
are  entangled  in  the  batting,  and  cannot  jump  away  as 
they  could  from  a  sheet  of  paper. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  Department  of  State  has  requested 
the  Mexican  Embassy  at  Washington  to  use  its  good 
offices  in  protecting  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett 
Morgan  and  Miss  Sarah  Linley,  residents  of  Plainfield, 
Ind.,  who  are  missionaries  at  Cotovoi,  Mexico.  It  is 
learned  that  the  natives  have  threatened  to  take  the 
lives  of  the  party  unless  they  leave.  The  Mexican  Em¬ 
bassy  has  forwarded  the  request  to  the  authorities  at 
Mexico.  .  .  .  But  little  progress  toward  checking  the 
forest  fires  in  different  sections  of  Wyoming  was  made 
up  to  September  16.  At  the  head  of  Chicago  Creek  the 
fire  was  again  beyond  control.  A  vast  strip  of  territory 
has  been  burned  over,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  towns 
along  Clear  Creek  will  experience  a  shortage  of  water, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fire  has  destroyed  the  protection 
to  the  snow  bed.  United  States  Forest  Supervisor  Henry 
Nicholson,  who  was  conducting  the  fight  against  the  fire 
at  the  head  of  Platt  Canyon,  called  upon  the  mining 
companies  in  that  vicinity  for  assistance  in  fighting  the 
flames,  and  men  were  dispatched  with  complete  equip¬ 
ment  to  his  aid.  The  fire  burned  for  several  weeks,  and 
destroyed  much  valuable  timber.  In  response  to  the 
telegrams  from  the  Governors  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ordered  Forest  Superin¬ 
tendent  Garbutt.  of  Wyoming,  to  assist  Supervisor  Ath- 
erly,  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reserve,  in  fighting  the  fire  re¬ 
ported  burning  near  Pearl,  just  south  of  the  Medicine 
Bow  forest  reserve.  They  employed  a  large  number  of 
men  to  assist  in  the  work.  ...  A  dynamite  bomb  was 
exploded  in  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  at  Skag- 
way,  Alaska,  September  16,  by  a  man  who  demanded 
$20,000  from  the  cashier.  The  bank  clerks  fled,  but  the 
robber  lost  his  life  in  the  explosion.  .  .  .  The  Navajo 
tribe  of  Indians  in  Arizona  are  said  to  be  threatened 
with  starvation,  because  of  failure  of  crops,  due  to  long 
continued  drought.  .  .  .  People  living  in  the  Paint 
Creek  Valley,  Ohio,  are  alarmed  over  the  appearance  of 
smoke  and  sulphurous  gases  from  Copperas  Mountain. 
Investigation  shows  that  the  slate  in  the  mountain  has 
become  hot,  and  some  of  it  has  become  a  dull  red  from 
the  action  of  the  heat.  .  .  .  Two  persons  were  killed 
and  44  injured  in  a  railway  accident  at  Leesburg,  O.,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  when  an  express  train  ran  into  an  open 
switch.  ...  A  panic  was  caused  by  a  false  alarm  of 
fire  in  the  Shiloh  Negro  Baptist  Church,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  September  19,  during  a.  National  convention  of 
negro  Baptists.  The  church  was  packed  with  2,000  per¬ 
sons,  and  during  the  stampede  which  resulted  110  were 
killed  and  many  others  injured.  The  dead  were  mostly 
suffocated  or  crushed  to  death.  .  .  .  The  big  packing 
house  at  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  owned  by  Mexican  and 
Kansas  City  capitalists,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire 
September  20.  The  loss  is  $500,000,  partially  covered  oy 
insurance.  ...  A  destructive  prairie  fire  in  Beadle 
County,  S.  D.,  September  19,  destroyed  every  stack  of 
hay  or  grain  within  a  range  of  12  miles  long  and  five 
wide,  many  farmers  losing  their  entire  crop.  .  .  .  Pre¬ 
sident  Roosevelt  submitted  to  an  operation  September 
23  at  Indianapolis  for  the  removal  of  an  abscess  on  his 
left  leg,  which  had  formed  as  the  result  of  the  bruises 
he  received  in  the  trolley  accident  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
The  physicians  declare  that  the  President’s  condition  is 
not  at  all  serious,  but  as  absolute  quiet  is  necessary  for 
his  recovery,  the  western  trip  was  abandoned,  and  the 
President  returned  to  Washington. 

LABOR.— Miners  on  their  way  to  the  Royal  Oak  col¬ 
liery  of  the  Llewellyn  Coal  Company,  where  it  was  re¬ 
ported  concessions  had  been  offered  the  men,  were  turn¬ 
ed  back  by  strikers,  September  16,  who  said  that  no  con¬ 
cessions  could  be  accepted  that  did  not  apply  to  the  en¬ 
tire  anthracite  region.  President  Mitchell  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  President  Gompers, 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  a  conference 
at  Wilkesbarre  on  that  date.  Mr.  Gompers  said  there 
was  no  present  intention  of  laying  a  general  assessment 
on  the  labor  unions  for  the  support  of  the  coal  strike. 
After  a  conference  of  coal  operators  in  New  York,  Presi¬ 
dent  Baer  said  that  the  unconditional  return  of  the  men 
to  work  was  the  only  way  the  strike  could  be  ended.  . 

.  .  .  The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join¬ 
ers  of  America,  whose  biennial  convention  was  held  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  17,  decided  to  contribute  $10,000 
to  aid  the  anthracite  coal  strikers  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
money  will  be  sent  to  Secretary  Wilson,  at  Indianapolis. 
.  .  .  At  Pittston,  Pa.,  September  19,  a  mob  attacked 
the  colliery  owned  by  W.  H.  Holmes,  which  is  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  After  driving  the  non-union  work¬ 
men  from  the  mine,  the  mob  set  fire  to  the  set  breaker, 
which  was  saved  from  destruction  through  the  efforts 
of  a  number  of  men  employed  in  the  vicinity.  The  col¬ 
liery  had  resumed  operations  for  the  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  coal  to  the  local  trade.  .  .  .  The  twentieth  week 
of  the  coal  strike  began  September  22.  The  foreign  ele¬ 
ment  was  becoming  restless,  and  disposed  to  take  re¬ 
venge  upon  men  who  returned  to  work.  On  the  above 
date  the  sheriff  of  Lackawanna  County  called  for  more 
troops.  At  Archbald  the  electric  light  was  cut  off,  leav¬ 
ing  the  place  in  darkness.  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff  Miles 
McAndrew  was  attacked  and  shot  at  by  a  mob  at  Oly¬ 
phant.  and  the  steam  pipes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company’s  colliery  at  Old  Forge  blown  up  with  dyna¬ 
mite.  At  Tamaqua  the  third  attempt  to  destroy  the  rail¬ 
road  bridge  leading  to  the  Silver  Creek  colliery  was  made 
September  21,  when  several  of  the  wooden  spans  of  the 
bridge  were  sawed  almost  through.  A  morning  inspection 
is  all  that  saved  a  disastrous  wreck  and  loss  of  life. 

.  .  At  Mahanoy  City  a  Reading  passenger  train  was 
stopped  and  searched  by  pickets  for  non-union  work¬ 
men.  None  was  found  and  the  train  was  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  A  train  was  also  held  up  at  Mahanoy  Plane.  .  . 
.  .  September  23  Governor  Stone  ordered  the  First  Bat¬ 
talion  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment  from  Shenandoah  to  Leb¬ 
anon,  where  one  person  was  killed  and  two  wounded  in 
riots  at  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Company’s 
plant.  The  troops  arrived  at  Lebanan  in  the  evening 
and  charged  the  mob  which  met  them  at  the  station, 
taking  six  prisoners. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— With  the  single  exception  of 
flaxseed,  which  is  almost  an  absolute  failure,  Russia’s 


crops  for  the  present  season  are  the  largest  that  country 
has  produced  In  any  year  during  the  last  10,  according 
to  a  report  from  Consul  Heenan,  at  Odessa.  The  wheat 
harvest  is  exceptionally  large;  barley  and  rice  have  been 
much  above  the  average  in  quantity,  and  sugar  beets 
are  progressing  favorably.  It  is  feared  that  flaxseed 
will  have  to  be  imported  from  Argentina.  The  above 
data  does  not  apply  to  Siberia.  Reports  from  that  sec¬ 
tion  are  very  unfavorable. 

The  dispersion  sale  of  Clem  Graves’  herd  of  Hereford 
cattle  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  16,  broke  all  rec¬ 
ords  in  Hereford  sale  annals,  the  43  head  sold  bringing 
$43,000,  or  an  average  of  over  $1,007.  The  top  of  the  sale 
was  $10,000,  at  which  figure  Ed.  Hawkins,  of  Earl  Park, 
Ind.,  purchased  the  bull  Crusader  86596,  sired  by  Cherry 
Ben  56757,  and  calved  December  2,  1898.  Mr.  Hawkins 
also  topped  the  price  for  females,  paying  $7,000  for  Dolly 
2d  61799,  calved  December  20,  1892.  This  is  the  record  price 
in  a  sale  ring  for  both  a  Hereford  bull  and  cow.  Other 
high  prices  were  $3,000,  paid  by  Mr.  Hawkins  for  the  cow 
Cosmo,  with  a  heifer  calf  at  foot  by  the  noted  Dale; 
$3,000,  paid  by  C.  E.  Amsden  &  Son,  of  Shelbyville,  Ind., 
for  the  cow  Phoebe  111647;  $2,000,  paid  by  James  R.  Henry, 
of  Gosport,  Ind.,  for  the  Dalebred  bull  Dale  Wilton  105,- 
642;  $1,150  paid  by  Ed.  Hawkins  for  the  cow  Dolly  5th 
66968,  and  $1,100,  paid  by  G.  H.  Hoxie,  of  Thornton,  Ill., 
for  the  Benjamin  Wilton  cow  Lady  Dewdrop  2d  97456. 

The  official  programme  of  the  Farmers’  National  Con¬ 
gress  at  Macon,  Ga.,  October  7-17,  has  been  issued,  and 
an  instructive  meeting  is  assured. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

Mechanical  graders  or  sorters  are  not  used  by  fruit 
growers  in  this  vicinity.  I  know  nothing  about  them 
from  experience.  w.  t.  m. 

Barker,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  is  very  spotted  here,  ranging  from  near¬ 
ly  nothing  to  60  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Buyers  are  offering 
from  $1.10  to  $1.40  per  barrel  in  the  orchard  for  No.  1  fruit 

Mo.  Valley  Hort.  Society.  u.  e.  chandler. 

Apples  were  never  better  with  us  in  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity;  perhaps  60  per  cent  will  be  salable;  the  crop  is  being 
sold  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel,  mostly  being  held  for  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  o.  h.  b. 

Table  Rock,  Neb. 

The  apple  market  is  rather  quiet  just  at  present.  Some 
have  sold  at  $2  for  the  fruit,  and  some  have  sold  their 
orchards  in  bulk,  but  just  at  present  the  buyers  are  very 
quiet.  T.  B.  WILSON. 

Hall’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  State  will  be  about  50  per  cent 
of  an  average  yield.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  above 
me  average.  Buyers  are  offering  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per 
barrel.  Growers  are  inclined  to  hold  good  fruit. 

Iowa  State  Hort.  Society.  wesley  greene. 

The  apple  crop  here  promises  to  be  much  better  than 
was  expected  earlier  in  the  season.  There  will  be  quite 
a  good  crop  of  apples  in  this  county,  probably  three- 
fourths  of  a  crop,  and  the  apples  are  all  looking  well. 
We  have  heard  of  no  price  being  offered. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.  t.  s.  hubbard  co. 

The  apple  crop  is  much  better  than  at  first  reported. 
All  orchards  that  have  had  good  care  have  full  crops, 
and  pick  more  fruit  than  estimated,  and  of  extra  qual¬ 
ity.  A  great  many  buyers  have  been  operating  in  this 
section.  Prices  range  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  barrel  for  sort¬ 
ed  fruit,  taking  grades  No.  1  and  No.  2  at  same  price, 
which  leaves  but  few  culls.  c.  J.  l. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Some  apples  are  very  fine  with  us  and  some  are  very 
badly  affected  with  fungus,  something  never  known  here 
before  by  best  of  growers  and  sprayers.  My  pears  and 
cherries  were  fine,  but  my  apples  are  half  destroyed  by 
fungus.  Barrel  prices  run  from  $1.50  to  $2.75  per  barrel 
Some  have  sold  their  orchards  as  the  apples  run;  some 
made  good  bargains,  some  poor  ones.  The  average  price 
of  apples  should  go  to  $2.25  per  barrel.  d.  b. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

As  to  apples  there  is  an  occasional  orchard  of  fine  fruit, 
but  I  must  modify  an  earlier  statement  made.  Instead  of 
there  being  one-half  a  good  crop  I  now  estimate  it  a3 
not  more  than  one-third  of  barreling  fruit.  Much  that 
looks  well  on  the  trees  will  necessarily  go  to  the  evap¬ 
orator.  No  buyer  appears.  An  evaporator  man  offered 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  for  windfalls,  45  cents  for  whole 
orchards.  I  have  heard  of  no  sales.  J.  m.  c. 

Five  Corners,  N.  Y. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  change  in  the  apple  crop 
situation  in  this  vicinity  recently.  Some  orchards  that 
promised  crops  of  excellent  quality  early  in  the  season 
have  developed  scab  to  a  serious  extent;  others  seem  to 
have  improved  in  quality.  There  is  but  little  doing 
among  buyers,  but  during  the  past  week  sales  have 
varied  in  price  from  $2  to  $2.75  per  barrel,  the  former 
price  to  include  all  but  “ciders,”  the  latter  No.  1  “farm¬ 
ers’  pack.”  w.  T.  MANN. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  shipment  from  western  Maryland  will  be 
very  small  indeed,  the  present  year,  and  while  the  crop 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  is  better  than  usual,  the  varieties 
grown  ripen  mostly  in  the  Fall,  and  are  marketed  in 
nearby  cities.  On  the  whole  the  crop  from  Maryland  wiil 
probably  not  figure  in  the  apple  output  to  any  extent. 
The  quality  will  be  inferior,  although  there  may  be  a 
small  proportion  that  will  work  up  as  first-class.  Thus 
far  I  have  not  learned  that  the  buyers  are  working  this 
State  to  any  extent.  a.  l.  quaintance. 

Maryland  State  Entomologist. 

Apple  buyers  are  offering  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel 
here  for  No.  1  fruit.  Adding  the  price  for  packing  and 
price  for  barrel  this  would  make  the  fruit  cost  from  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  barrel  ready  for  shipment.  The  crop  was  es¬ 
timated  two  months  ago  to  range  from  35  to  40  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop  in  this  vicinity,  and  there  will  be  no  rea 
son  for  changing  these  figures.  The  fruit  will  be  of  much 
better  class  than  in  the  previous  two  or  three  years. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  apples  will  be  pick¬ 
ed  until  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  October. 

Miss.  Valley  Apple  Growers’  Assn.  jas.  handly. 


The  tree  fruit  crop  is  an  ideal  one,  most  trees  being 
sufficiently  laden  to  develop  fine  fruit.  Apples,  pears 
and  peaches  are  of  enormous  size,  uniform  in  shape,  of 
excellent  flavor  and  entirely  free  from  disease.  The 
potato  crop  is  claimed  by  old  residents  to  be  the  largest 
yield  ever  grown  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  tubers 
are  very  large  and  smooth;  few  complaints  about  fungus 
disease.  Corn  has  grown  very  tall  and  leafy,  but  will 
not  produce  a  full  crop  of  ears,  caused  by  drought  and 
cool  nights.  e.  R.  D. 

Barto,  Pa. 

The  situation  in  Maine  has  not  improved.  There  have 
been  heavy  winds  and  apples  have  fallen  from  trees  In 
consequence  Although  I  have  been  over  the  State  to 
some  extent  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  full  orchard.  The 
crop  will  fall  short  of  50  per  cent.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  hardly  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Little  or  no 
Winter  fruit  has  been  gathered,  so  I  can  hardly  make  a 
reliable  estimate.  The  packers  are  paying  $1  per  barrel 
for  canning  apples  without  the  barrel.  Beyond  this  I  do 
not  know  of  Winter  fruit  being  sold.  The  buyers  are  of¬ 
fering  $1.25,  but  for  best  lots  will  go  $1.50.  My  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  fruit  will  be  higher  later.  d.  h.  knowlton. 

Sec’y  Maine  Pomological  Society. 

In  regard  to  the  apple  crop  in  this  section  it  is  very 
uneven.  A  few  good  lots  in  orchards  that  have  been  well 
taken  care  of  are  very  free  from  fungus  and  of  fine 
quality.  For  these  buyers  are  offering  $2.25  to  $2.50  per 
barrel,  and  a  few  have  been  sold.  Some  were  contracted 
early  for  28  to  35  cents  per  bushel  for  entire  crop.  The 
remainder  of  the  orchards  are  very  uneven  as  to  quality 
and  quantity,  and  are  being  bought  up  by  evaporators  at 
from  20  to  25  cents  a  bushel.  The  strike  in  the  coal  mines 
Is  a  great  damage  to  the  Wayne  County  fruit  growers 
as  the  evaporator  men  are  unable  to  secure  coal  to  run 
their  evaporators,  consequently  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
early  fruit  rotting  in  the  orchards.  w.  p.  r. 

Williamson,  N.  Y. 

We  have  about  60  per  cent  of  a  full  apple  crop  in  this 
section,  mostly  of  poor  quality.  There  are  a  few  or¬ 
chards  which  have  been  thoroughly  sprayed  and  given 
otherwise  good  care  which  are  comparatively  free  from 
fungus  and  worms.  In  my  own  orchard  I  have  the  larg¬ 
est  and  finest  crop  I  have  ever  grown.  There  have  been 
but  few  orchards  bought  here  yet,  except  where  they 
have  been  bought  by  our  local  evaporator  men.  In  such 
cases  they  have  been  purchased  at  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  bushel  for  everything,  including  chops,  the  buyer 
doing  the  gathering.  These  are  for  orchards  of  poor 
quality.  Several  orchards  of  good  quality  have  been  sold 
at  from  $2  to  $2.75  per  barrel  for  No.  1;  I  do  not  know 
of  any  No.  2  being  sold.  b.  j.  case. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

From  my  observation  in  traveling  over  the  State  I 
should  judge  there  has  been  about  75  per  cent  of  a  crop; 
many  orchards  a  full  crop,  and  others  almost  fair.  The 
crop  of  all  the  Summer  apples  was  good,  and  marketed 
at  a  good  price.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Fall  apples 
are  marketed  and  about  25  per  cent  of  the  Winter  apples 
marketed.  Winter  apples  are  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
Jersey  crop.  The  buyers  are  offering  75  cents  to  $1  per 
barrel  for  Winter  apples  for  cold  storage.  Many  of  the 
apples  are  being  made  into  cider,  and  the  droppings  fol 
to  swine.  In  the  markets  apples  sell  from  15  to  50  cents 
per  five-eighths  basket  (according  to  quality).  I  should 
judge  75  per  cent  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  apples  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  50  per  cent  of  them  rank  as  first-class  fruit. 
Apples  are  much  fairer  and  more  perfect  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  preceding  years.  h.  i.  budd. 

Sec’y  N.  J.  Horticultural  Society. 

The  crop  of  apples  remains  about  the  same  as  pre¬ 
viously  indicated.  Fungus  has  done  lots  of  damage,  but 
the  excessive  moisture  has  made  the  size  of  the  fruit 
quite  large,  which  will  increase  the  yield  of  marketable 
apples.  The  fungus-affected  fruit  will  mostly  find  its 
place  in  the  general  market  as  seconds,  which  will  take 
place  of  No.  1,  but  altogether  we  cannot  make  over  5o 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  I  find  that  our  locality  has  much 
larger  share  than  other  districts  about  us.  Our  section 
is  lull  of  western  buyers  who  are  doing  their  level  best 
to  convince  growers  that  there  is  an  immense  crop  of 
apples  in  most  of  the  western  country.  So  far  sales  of 
good  lots  of  Winter  fruit,  consisting  of  the  average  va 
rieties,  have  been  made  at  from  $2  to  $2.25.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  growers  in  our  vicinity  have  sold  the  entire 
growth  of  firsts  and  seconds  at  about  $1  per  100  pounds 
delivered  loose,  and  buyers  pack  to  suit  themselves. 
Spencerport,  N.  Y.  c.  b. 

Reports  to  W.  B.  Flick,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  for  September  10  on  apples,  pears 
and  grapes  reveal  but  little  if  any  change  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  from  last  report.  Apples  are  scarce  throughout 
the  State,  being  most  plentiful  in  the  southern  section, 
and  least  so  in  the  central,  the  northern  section  averag¬ 
ing  about  with  the  southern.  The  average  for  the  State 
is  35  per  cent  of  a  crop  with  40  per  cent  marketable. 
Prices  range  from  $1.20  to  $2  per  barrel  to  dealers,  the 
former  for  windfalls  and  the  latter  for  No.  1.  In  well- 
kept  orchards  the  average  crop  is  much  better,  with  fully 
80  per  cent  Nos.  1  and  2.  They  are  coloring  up  well,  but 
dry  weather  is  hastening  the  ripening  period.  Pears 
average  for  the  Slate  60  per  cent  of  a  crop,  with  65  per 
cent  marketable.  Prices  range  from  50  cents  to  $1  to 
dealers  in  a  small  way.  Kieffers  are  scarce.  Grapes  05 
per  cent  of  a  crop,  in  fair  condition.  The  northern  section 
reports  bunches  and  berries  of  good  size  with  some  rot 
in  old  vineyards.  Prices  from  two  to  three  cents  in  a 
small  way. 

Michigan’s  apple  crop  is  only  fair.  The  Baldwin  is  the 
leading  variety  in  all  of  the  old  orchards,  and  this  is  the 
"off  year”  for  this  variety.  Michigan  orchardists  have 
for  several  years  neglected  their  apple  orchards,  and 
have  given  peach  orchards  their  exclusive  attention, 
with  the  result  that  insects  and  fungous  diseases  have 
about  ruined  the  reputation  of  the  Michigan  apple.  But 
things  are  now  undergoing  a  change.  Spraying  and 
pruning,  fertilizing  and  cultivation  are  now  generally 
practiced;  old  orchards  are  being  rejuvenated  and  many 
fine  young  orchards  are  now  coming  into  bearing.  This 
season’s  crop  will  be  quite  free  from  worms  and  scab, 
and  local  buyers  are  offering  about  $1.50  per  barrel  for 
the  firsts  and  seconds  on  the  trees.  Taking  all  of  the 
apple  orchards  in  Michigan  that  I  know  anything  about 
I  should  say  that  about  one-fourth  (possibly  more)  will 
go  for  firsts  and  one-third  for  seconds.  All  Winter  va¬ 
rieties  seem  to  be  in  demand.  Of  course  some  fancy 
orchards— those  having  had  extra  care  and  with  choice 
varieties— are  receiving  higher  offers.  But  the  outlook 
here  is  favorable  for  good  prices  to  rule  later  on. 

Sec’y  Mich.  State  Hort.  Society.  c.  e.  bassett. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

LOST  IDEALS. 

Have  we  not  all,  amid  life’s  petty  strife, 
Some  pure  ideal  of  a  noble  life 
That  once  seemed  possible?  Did  we  not 
hear 

The  flutter  of  its  wings,  and  feel  it  near, 
And  just  within  our  reach?  It  was.  And 
yet 

We  lost  it  in  this  daily  jar  and  fret, 

And  now  live  idle  in  a  vague  regret; 

But  still  our  place  is  kept,  and  it  will  wait. 
Ready  for  us  to  fill  it,  soon  or  late; 

No  star  is  ever  lost  we  once  have  seen. 

We  always  may  be  what  we  might  have 
been. 

Since  God,  though  only  thought,  has  life 
and  breath, 

God’s  life— can  always  be  redeemed  from 
death, 

And  evil,  in  its  nature,  is  decay, 

And  any  hour  can  blot  it  all  away; 

The  hopes  that  lost  in  some  far  distance 
seem 

May  be  the  truer  life,  and  this  the  dream. 

— Adelaide  Anne  Proctor. 

* 

Southern  beaten  biscuits  are  deli¬ 
cious,  but  the  process  of  making  them 
requires  a  good  deal  of  labor.  A  north¬ 
ern  woman  says  that  instead  of  beating 
the  dough  she  passes  it  through  an  or¬ 
dinary  meat  grinder  repeatedly  for  15 
minutes,  then  rolls  out  and  prepares  for 
baking. 

* 

The  best  polisher  to  use  in  cleaning 
windows  is  a  bunch  of  chamois;  small 
pieces  can  be  used,  and  the  more  it  is 
worn  the  better.  Balls  of  chamois  clip¬ 
pings  are  sold  for  this  purpose.  Any 
small  clippings  of  chamois  may  be 
strung  on  a  strong  twine,  and  tied  in  a 
bunch.  When  soiled,  the  polisher  may 
be  washed  in  lukewarm  water  and  soap, 
and  when  dry  rubbed  soft  between  the 
hands  before  being  used. 


The  information  received  by  a  travel¬ 
er  who  asks  his  way  in  New  England 
may  or  may  not  be  what  is  desired,  says 
the  Youth’s  Companion,  but  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  enlightening  in  one  way  or  another. 

“Can  you  direct  me  to  Wilson’s  Cas¬ 
cade?”  asked  a  foot  traveler  of  an  old 
man  who  sat  sunning  himself  in  the 
doorway  of  a  great  barn  which  stood 
close  to  the  road. 

The  old  man  squinted  his  eyes  and 
took  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  ques¬ 
tioner  before  he  spoke. 

“Take  your  first  right  and  follow  it 
till  you  come  to  a  fork  where  there’s  a 
clump  o’  blackberry  bushes,”  he  said, 
slowly,  “and  then  strike  off  to  the  left. 
Follow  that  road  till  you  come  to  the 
next  crossroad,  and  then  bear  off  to  your 
left  again. 

“When  you’ve  gone  a  piece  on  that 
road — ’tisn’t  much  more’n  a  path — you’ll 
come  on  Abe  Simmons’s  house.  You’ll 
know  him  because  he  wears  plaid  over¬ 
alls,  and  I  never  saw  anything  like  ’em 
anywhere  else.  Green  and  blue  plaid, 
they  are,  and  she  makes  ’em  for  him. 
Some  say  they  like  the  looks  of  ’em  and 
some  don’t.  I’ve  heard  different  feelings 
expressed,  but,  anyway,  you  can’t  keep 
from  laughing  when  you  set  eyes  on 
’em,  I’ll  wager.  There  was  a  man” — 

“Excuse  me,  but  I  have  only  just  so 
much  time,”  said  the  traveler.  “Will 
Mr.  Simmons  direct  me  to  the  Cas¬ 
cade?” 

The  old  man  blinked  at  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

“I  presume  to  say  he  can,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “but  after  you’ve  seen  those 
plaid  overalls  a  little  mess  o’  water  run¬ 
ning  over  a  little  mess  o’  rocks  will  seem 
pretty  tame  to  ye.” 


34,  36.  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Flare  skirts  with  habit  backs  are 
again  in  style,  and  can  be  relied  upon 
as  correct  for  the  coming  season.  The 
model  shown  is  adapted  to  all  dress, 
suit  and  skirt  materials,  but  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  is  of  taffeta  with  bands  of  cloth 
stitched  with  silk.  The  trimming  is 
arranged  to  give  a  flounce  effect,  and 
serves  to  conceal  the  Closing  at  the  back 
when  an  invisible  effect  is  desired. 
When  such  is  not  the  case  the  skirt  can 
be  closed  by  means  of  handsome  but¬ 
tons  and  buttonholes  that  are  arranged 
at  intervals  for  its  entire  length.  The 


4206  Five  Gored  Flare  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist 


skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores  that  are  fitted 
without  darts.  The  upper  portion  is 
smooth,  but  below  the  knees  the  skirt 
flares.  The  closing  is  made  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  back  seam  beneath  the  trimming. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  6%  yards  21  inches 
wide,  6 V2  yards  27  inches  wide,  five 
yards  44  inches  wide,  or  four  yards  52 
inches  wide  when  material  has  figure 
or  nap;  3%  yards  44  inches  wide  or  2% 
yards  54  inches  wide  when  material  nas 
neither  figure  nor  nap.  The  pattern  No. 
4206  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  2t 


What  are  lamp 
chimneys  for  ? 

Macbeth’s  are 
for  comfort,  light 
and  economy* 


My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Artificial  Arms  and  Legs. 

MARKS'  Improved  Rubber  Hands  and  Feet  are 
Natural  in  Action.  Noiseless  In  Motion,  and  the  Most 
Burable  In  Construction.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
farmer  working  in  the  fields  with  an  artificial  leg,  or 
an  engineer,  conductor,  brakeman.  carpenter,  mason, 
miner,  in  fact.  m*»n  of  every  vocation,  wearing  one  or 
two  artificial  legs,  of  MARK8  Patents,  performing  ae 
much  as  men  impossesslou  of  all  their  natural  mem 


bers,  and  experiencing  little  or  no  inconvenience. 
0ver20,000,  in  use  scattered  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
At  the  Paris  Exposition  they  received  the  highest 
award.  They  are  endorsed  and  purchased  by  the 
United  States  and  foreign  Governments.  A  Treatise 
containing 500  pages,  with  800  i  1 1  list  rat  ions,  sent  kuk K, 
also  a. formula  for  aklng  Measurements  hv  which 
limbs  can  be  made  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  Ut  guaranteed  Established  40  years. 

A.  A.  MARKS,  701  Rroail  way,  New  York  City 


One  of  our  friends  mixes  some  of  her 
strawberries  with  rhubarb  when  making 
jam,  and  the  resulting  flavor  is  very  good 
indeed;  if  the  strawberry  supply  is  lim¬ 
ited  the  rhubarb  adds  bulk,  while  re¬ 
ceiving  much  of  the  delicious  straw¬ 
berry  flavor.  The  proportion  used  is 
about  half  and  half.  Gooseberries  are 
used  with  strawberries  in  the  same  way. 
Gooseberries  also  combine  well  with 
currants  and  raspberries,  or  with  cur¬ 
rants  alone.  Elderberries,  canned  for 
pie-making,  are  less  insipid  if  goose¬ 
berries  or  green  grapes  are  mixed  with 
them. 

* 

When  a  good  tablecloth  becomes  too 
worn  for  further  service  in  its  original 
form  it  may  still  be  found  very  useful. 
Hold  it  up  to  the  light,  so  the  thin 
places  may  be  seen,  and  mark  around 
these  with  a  blue  pencil,  so  they  may 
not  be  used.  Cut  into  doilies  from  four 
to  10  inches  square,  or  larger,  and  put 
them  where  they  can  be  picked  up  when 
there  is  a  little  time  to  spare.  The 
smaller  ones  should  be  fringed  and  over¬ 
handed;  if  any  are  large  enough  for  tray 
cloths  they  may  be  hemstitched.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  wear  in  the  damask 
for  all  services  required  of  such  pieces. 

• 

By  flavoring  apple  jelly  made  from 
Fall  Pippins  with  a  little  clove  we  have 
a  close  imitation  of  the  delicious  nut¬ 
meg  jelly  from  Trinidad,  referred  to  on 
page  630.  Three  whole  cloves  were  add¬ 
ed  for  each  quart  of  juice  when  it  was 
put  on  to  boil;  the  spice  does  not  domi¬ 
nate  the  fruit  flavor,  but  gives  merely 
a  suggestion  of  spiciness.  The  jelly  has 
the  same  beautiful  color  as  that  made 
from  nutmegs.  The  jelly  made  from 
Fall  Pippins  is  so  superior  in  quality 
that  it  would  be  worth  setting  a  tree  for 
this  purpose  alone,  though  there  are 
plenty  of  other  uses  for  the  fruit;  it  is 
incomparable  for  baking,  and  delicious 
to  eat  uncooked. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

Deep  tucks,  that  are  arranged  hori¬ 
zontally,  are  seen  upon  many  of  the 
newest  waists.  This  attractive  blouse 
shows  them  on  the  body  and  the  sleeves. 
As  shown  it  is  of  white  louisine  silk 
stitched  with  silk  and  made  with  collar 
and  cuffs  of  Irish  lace,  but  the  design 
suits  all  soft  silks  and  wools  and  ail 
the  lighter  cotton  and  linen  fabrics.  The 
lining,  or  foundation  is  smoothly  fitted 
and  closes  with  the  waist  invisibly  at 
the  center  back.  The  blouse  consists  of 
front  and  backs  each  of  which  is  laid  in 


ouu.  ov-meu  wciisL  measure; 
cents  from  this  office. 


Cuban  Chicken. — Cut  up  chicken  as 
for  a  fricassee.  Dry  each  piece  and  dip 
in  beaten  egg  and  roll  in  cracker  dust; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry 
each  piece  very  brown  in  half  butter 
and  half  lard.  When  browned  add  cup 
of  hot  water,  cover  and  simmer  half  an 
hour.  Then  take  out  chicken  and  put 
on  plate  in  warming  oven.  Have  ready 
a  bowl  of  rice  cooked  in  the  following 
manner:  One  cupiul  of  rice  washed  in 
several  waters — the  more  the  better — 
when  well  washed  pour  over  it  two 
quarts  of  hissing-hot  water,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  pure  sweet  lard,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  salt.  Let  it  boil  rapidly  for  15  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  tender;  some  rice  takes  a 
few  minutes  longer.  Stir  but  once,  and 
when  perfectly  tender  drain  at  once 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  put  it  into  fry¬ 
ing  pan  with  the  liquid  chicken  has 
simmered  in,  add  two  tomatoes  (canned 
or  fresh)  chopped  fine,  a  chili  pepper, 
also  chopped  fine.  Toss  all  together 
lightly  with  a  fork.  Pile  in  the  center 
of  platter  and  lay  around  it  the  pieces 
of  fried  chicken;  garnish  with  parsley. 


A  Farm  for  You 

California 

The  Santa  Fe  will  take  you  there 
Any  day  in  September  or  October 
for  only  $33  from  Chicago,  or  $25 
from  Kansas  City. 

Corresponding  rates  from  East  generally 
— tickets  good  in  tourist  sleepers  or  chair 
cars— enjoyable  ride  on  the  shortest, 
quickest,  pleasantest  line. 

Also  one  fare,  plus  S3,  round  trip  to  Great 
Southwest,  first  and  third  Tuesdays, 
August,  September,  October. 

Exceptional  opportunities  for  homeseek- 
ers  m  magnificent  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
California.  Money-making  investments. 
Write  to  Geo.  C.  Dillard,  Gen.  Agt. 
Santa  Fe,  377  Broadway,  New  York, 
for  California  land  folders. 

Cheap  Excursions 


32  to  40  bust. 

three  deep  tucks.  The  sleeves,  in  Hun¬ 
garian  style,  are  snug  at  their  upper 
portions,  where  they  also  are  tucked  to 
form  continuous  lines  with  the  blouse, 
while  the  soft  circular  puffs  fall  over 
the  elbows,  their  full  lower  edge  being 
gauiered  on  to  straight  cuffs.  At  the 
neck  is  a  stock.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
five  yards  21  inches  wide,  4 y2  yards  27 
inches  wide,  3%  yards  32  inches  wide 
or  3 Vs  yards  44  inches  wide  with  %  yard 
of  all-over  lace  for  collar  and  cuffs.  The 
pattern  No.  4209  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 


The  Man  and  the  Hour 
meet  by  the  time  of  an 

Elgin  Watch 


Punctuality’s  watch  word  is  Elgin. 
Worn  everywhere;  sold  everywhere; 
guaranteed  by  the  world’s  greatest 
watch  factory.  Booklet  mailed  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  Illinois. 
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His  Conservative  Estimate. 

The  Dingleys  are  just  getting  settled 
in  their  suburban  home.  They  have 
their  lawn  mower  and  are  looking  for  a 
man  to  run  it.  In  the  meantime  Ding- 
ley  pushes  it  in  the  evenings  after  his 
return  from  the  city.  They  have  just 
got  their  cow,  which  so  far  has  given 
two  pints  of  milk  in  the  morning  and  a 
pint  and  a  half  at  night.  Dingley,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  satisfied. 

Like  all  men  at  some  period  in  their 
lives  he  has  the  chicken-raising  craze, 
and  so  he  contracted  with  a  poultry 
fancier  for  the  safe  delivery  of  10  likely 
young  hens  and  two  crowing  cocks  to 
complete  the  dozen.  They  were  deliv¬ 
ered  only  yesterday,  and  forthwith  Mrs. 
Dingley,  with  the  fatal  obtuseness  of  the 
average  wife  to  her  husband’s  fads,  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  have  a  chicken  pie  for 
to-day’s  dinner.  Dingley  explained  em¬ 
phatically  that  such  wanton  destruction 
of  fowl  life  meant  the  destruction  of  so 
much  wealth.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
show  her  by  conservative  figures  what 
he  meant. 

“Bach  hen,”  began  Dingley,  inspired 
by  the  books  on  poultry-raising  which 
he  has  been  reading  lately,  “is  capable 
of  raising  and  caring  for  three  broods 
of  chicks  a  season.  I  shall  set  her  on 
14  eggs,  so  as  to  allow  for  two  bad  eggs. 

I  count  on  half  of  each  brood  being  pul¬ 
lets.  That  will  give  me  at  the  end  of 
this  season — if  my  family  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  put  away  the  ax — 180  young  hens 
tor  my  next  season.  Most  of  the  remain¬ 
der  will  be  disposed  of  to  the  marketmen. 
With  my  second  season  I  shall  pursue 
the  same  policy,  which  at  the  end  of  the 
season  will  give  me  3,260  hens  and  an 
equal  number  of  cockerels  for  Spring 
fries.  With  my  third  season,  starting 
out  with  over  3,000  hens,  I  shall  wind 
up  with — wait  a  minute.”  Dingley  com¬ 
puted  rapidly.  “Fifty-eight  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty!”  he  announced, 
triumphantly. 

Mrs.  Dingley  looked  bored.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  our  back  yard  won’t  be  any  bigger 
by  that  time,”  she  remarked.  “And  you 
have  omitted  the  possibility  of  cholera 
from  your  conservative  estimate,  dear.” 

Dingley  was  all  wrapped  up  in  his 
figuring.  “All  this  at  the  end  of  our  tuird 
year,  remember,”  he  said,  aostracted- 
ly.  “At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  we 
shall  be  in  possession  of  1,056,240  hens. 
My  dear,  would  you  have  thought  it? 
Now,  do  you  realize  that  by  killing  two 
of  these  valuable  fowls  for  dinner  you 
reduce  this  magnificent  result  by  ex¬ 
actly  one-fifth?” 

Mrs.  Dingley  murmured  something 
that  sounded  like  “Nonsense!”  and 
walked  out  of  the  room.  Dingley,  left 
to  himself,  went  on  computing. 

The  astounding  results  of  careful  cal¬ 
culation  never  before  were  made  so  ap¬ 
parent  to  that  amazed  man  as  on  that 
afternoon.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year, 
he  found,  he  would  be  the  proprietor  of 
19,012,320  hens.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  sixth  season  the  number  would  be 
increased  to  342,221,760.  The  seventh 
season  would  see  his  back  yard  and 
doorsteps  swarming  with  6,159,991,680 
hens.  And  this  still  would  be  only  half 
of  his  flock  as  estimated.  The  eighth 
season  he  would  possess  110,873,250,240 
hens.  The  tenth  year  he  would  have 
35,922,833,077,760  hens,  with  the  samo 
number  of  cockerels  to  dispose  of  to  the 
butchers  and  marketmen  of  the  earth. 

Dingley  leaned  his  head  wearily  on 
his  hand  and  thought.  He  had  bought 
that  suburban  home  as  a  permanent  in¬ 
vestment.  He  expected  to  stay  there  not 
10  years  only,  but  15  or  20.  He  indulged 
in  a  little  mental  calculation  and  he  saw 
the  heavens  above  his  home  crossed  and 
recrossed  with  roosting  places.  He 
counted  up  on  the  food  question  till  he 
perceived  that  unless  he  cornered  the 


MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


whole  grain  supply  of  the  world  there 
would  not  be  enough  food  for  his  vora¬ 
cious  pets.  So  far  as  he  could  see  hu¬ 
manity  must  starve — that  is,  if  those  10 
hens  cackling  close  by  lived  and  laid. 
He  saw  the  entire  State  crowded  and 
jammed  with  chicken  coops  and  gravel 
beds  and  drinking  troughs.  He  thought 
till  his  brain  reeled  with  the  magnitude 
of  what  lay  almost  within  his  grasp. 

And  at  last  his  spirit  weakened.  He 
stole  softly  out  to  the  back  yard  and 
shortly  afterward  presented  himself  be¬ 
fore  Bridget  with  two  freshly  slain 
hens. 

“We  shall  have  two  more  for  Sunday 
dinner,  Bridget,”  he  said. — Chicago 
Daily  News.  _ 

Rag  Carpet  Suggestions, 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  a 
great  many  housekeepers  are  interested 
in  rag  carpets,  for  they  are  planning  to 
have  one  ready  to  put  down  after  the 
Fall  housecleaning  is  done.  There  is 
no  covering  for  the  floor  that  will  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  noisy  happy  chil¬ 
dren  like  a  rag  carpet,  and  there  is  none 
that  costs  so  little.  If  the  rags  are  torn 
fine  and  even,  and  the  colors  are  good 
the  carpet  will  be  pretty,  and  will  wear 
twice  as  long  as  an  ingrain.  I  have  had 
from  one  to  three  rag  carpets  on  my 
floors  all  the  time  for  the  last  seven 
years  and  the  longer  I  use  them  the  bet¬ 
ter  I  like  them.  It  does  not  take  nearly 
so  much  time  to  make  them  as  one 
would  suppose  if  it  is  managed  proper¬ 
ly.  When  a  garment  comes  from  the 
wash  that  cannot  be  worn  again,  the 
hems  and  rough  places  are  cut  out  and 
it  is  put  away  until  a  little  leisure  time 
presents  itself.  White  or  light-colored 
rags  are  saved  separate,  and  dyed  red, 
green,  blue  or  yellow.  A  few  of  these 
bright  rags  scattered  through  the  car¬ 
pet  helps  the  looks  wonderfully.  I  use 
the  Diamond  dyes  for  coloring,  and 
never  have  any  trouble  with  them.  In 
fact,  the  floor  of  our  dining  room  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  rag  carpet  made  three  years 
ago;  it  has  had  constant  wear  and  lots 
of  sunshine  ever  since,  and  has  been 
washed  once,  still  the  colors  are  bright 
and  pretty.  I  always  use  soft  water  for 
dyeing  if  I  can  get  it,  and  am  careful 
to  put  in  plenty  of  salt  or  soda,  which, 
ever  the  directions  call  for,  to  set  the 
color.  Then  I  boil  the  goods  for  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  When 
managed  in  this  way  the  colors  pro¬ 
duced  by  Diamond  dyes  do  not  fade 
from  washing  or  exposure  to  sunlight. 

When  you  have  enough  rags  for  a  car¬ 
pet  tear  them  all  at  one  time,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Thread  the  machine,  get 
your  lap  full  of  rags,  lap  the  ends  an 
inch  and  sew  lengthwise  across  the  end, 
then  diagonally  across  to  the  opposite 
corner  of  tne  lap.  Then  without  raising 
the  machine  foot  or  cutting  the  thread, 
put  in  another,  and  so  on  until  you  have 
a  pile  behind  the  machine  large  enougn 
for  a  ball.  If  you  have  children  old 
enough  they  will  enjoy  cutting  the 
threads  and  winding  into  balls.  This 
is  much  faster  than  sewing  by  hand,  and 
they  never  pull  apart.  I  usually  make 
hit-or-miss  carpet,  and  have  colored 
stripes  in  the  warp.  They  are  cheaper 
than  striped  carpets,  and  very  pretty. 

ELSIE  GRAY. 


ly  and  allowed  to  ripen  its  leaves.  When 
they  are  yellow  and  dead  it  is  set  on  the 
top  shelf  in  a  dark  closet  and  left  there 
until  it  shows  signs  of  growth  again. 

Gladioli  are  very  effective  in  a  pot  in 
the  window,  as  six  or  eight  can  be 
grown  in  a  12-inch  pot;  give  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  sand,  but  no  fertilizers  are 
necessary.  They  will  repay  all  care  in 
the  way  of  careful  watering  and  moving 
to  keep  them  in  the  sun,  and  certainly 
no  more  showy  flower  was  ever  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  house.  I  would  not  think 
of  doing  without  my  pots  of  Gladioli  any 
more  than  I  would  try  to  keep  house 
without  a  barrel  of  flour.  My  general 
rule  for  soil  for  bulbs  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  One-third  garden  soil,  one-third 
well-rotted  manure,  and  one-third  sand. 
Put  three  hyacinths  or  tulips  in  a  six- 
inch  pot;  cover  tulips  one  inch  deep, 
hyacinths  one-half  their  depth  in  the 
soil.  For  lilies  fill  the  pots  only  half 
full,  and  press  the  bulbs  into  it;  as  they 
grow  fill  in  soil  gradually.  In  this  way 
they  form  a  grand  stock  of  working 
roots.  Ixias  are  most  satisfactory  for 
house  bulbs,  and  produce  flowers  of 
every  shade  of  scarlet,  red,  orange,  yel¬ 
low  and  white.  Plant  in  October  one 
inch  below  the  surface.  Once  bought 
‘there  need  be  no  more  outlay  for  years 
for  Ixias,  for  the  best  treatment  is  like 
Freesias,  with  which  all  are  familiar. 

Perhaps  a  few  safe  rules  from  an  old 
bulb  grower  may  be  welcome  to  the  be¬ 
ginners.  First,  do  not  use  manure  water 
or  fertilizer  of  any  sort,  until  buds  are 
formed.  The  time  of  blossoming  can  be 
hastened  by  moving  into  a  warmer 
room,  or  greatly  retarded  by  keeping 
where  it  is  cold.  I  have  had  the  earth 
freeze  hard  in  pots  containing  bulbs,  and 
they  were  none  the  worse,  so  if  you  are 
calculating  on  a  wedding,  a  family  gath 
ering,  or  any  occasion  when  flowers  are 
more  especially  desirable  than  at  an¬ 
other  time,  a  sensible  use  of  the  above 
hints  will  greatly  help  you  to  have  them 
when  wanted.  Last  rule  of  all,  buy 
bulbs,  buy  lots  of  them,  buy  any  of 
them,  for  the  veriest  amateur  can  suc¬ 
ceed  with  them  if  she  have  but  sense. 
Bulbs  are  good,  but  good  common  sense 
is  better  than  fertilizers  to  use  with 
them.  If  you  cannot  afford  pots,  get  the 
good  man  to  make  some  boxes,  or  get 
them  of  your  grocer,  and  then  have 
ing  once  procured  a  stock  of  bulbs 
take  care  of  them,  and  invest  the  money 
saved  next  Fall  in  some  other  plant. 

XL  H. 


Lion 
Coffee 


Every  pound  of  LION  COFFEE 
has  just  the  same  strength  and 
flavor.  You  can’t  rely  on  coffee 
sold  in  bulk.  The  air-tight,  sealed 
package  keeps  LION  COFFEE 
fresh  and  pure. 


Glascock’s  Baby= 

Jumper,  RockingChair,  Bed 
and  High-chair  combined. 

Comfortable,  strong,  easily  moved, 
not  outgrown  for  years.  A  boon 
to  mothers.  Health-givinK  to 
children.  Physicians  endorse 
it.  ASK  YOUK  DEALER,  or  i 
write  us  for  our  beautiful  j 
illustrated  booklet  (free). 

GLASCOCK  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 

Box  53  •  MUNC1E,  1ND.  I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 

THERE  IS  A  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE 

Who  are  Injured  by  the  use  of  coltee.  Recently  there 
has  beeu  placed  iu  all  the  grocery  stores  a  new  pre- 
paration  called  UUAIN-O,  made  of  pure  grains,  that 
lakes  thv  place  of  coffee.  The  most  delicate  stomach 
receives  It  without  distress,  and  but  few  can  tell  It 
from  coffee.  It  does  not  cost  over  L4  as  much. 
Children  may  drink  it  with  great  benefit.  15c.  and 
25c.  per  package  Try  it.  Ask  for  GRAIN-O 
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KALAMAZOO 

Steel  Ranges  and  Cook  Stoves  with  our  pat¬ 
ent  oven  thermometer  on  each  make  cooking 
and  baking  a  pleasure  and  insure  perfect  work. 

Y  ou  get 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL  TEST 

on  thorn.  Wo — the  umnufaoturera— give  you  that  and  give  you 
factory  pricca  at  the  aamo  time.  You  got  tho  beat  ranges  and 
cookers  made,  30  days  to  provo  it,  net  factory  prlcoa,  and  may 
return  without  obligation  or  one  cent’a  coat  if  unsatisfactory. 
Write  to-day  for  catalog. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


THIS  j.  *  rr  r\  OVEN 

$  50 
STEEL 
RANGE 

CAN  SAVE  HALF 
RETAIL  PRICES 
Send  ForSpecial 

^CATALOGUE 

Tells  Why  our  Prices  aro  low¬ 
est  in  U  S.  ‘218  kinds  and  sizes 
Ranges, Heating  Cook  Stoves. 

♦10  Oak  Heater, 

♦15  Cook  Stove,  .  ♦7.95 
♦88  Steel  Range,  16.50 

215  Other  Bargains.  We  have  what  you  want.  Goods  Warranted. 

FREE  I  CONSUMERS  C’G’E  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Trial  I  232  South  l)cnpluine#  St.,  Chlcugo,  Ill. 


in  BUYS  THIS  HAN  SOME 
1140  BIQ  STOVE.  Burns  coal 
■  ■  — ■  or  wood.  No  better  heater 
made.  Beautifully  finished, 
handsomely  nickel  trimmed. 

98  CENTS  TO  $3.85 

tor  the  be- 1  line  of  sheet  utev  1 
ulr  tight  heelers  made. 
(C|/\  fl A  buys*  one  of  tho 
wlUiv/U  hntidMome»t  und 
best  hard  coni,  self  feeding 
bn»e  burner#  made. 

OUR  BIG  LINE  OF  HEATING  STOVES 

and  cast  iron  andsteel  cook  stoves 
and  ranges  aro  made  in  our  own 
JV  foundry,  and  sold  direct  to  the 
S?  users  at  the  actual  cost  of  iron 

and  labor  with  only  our  one 
sinnll  profit  added. 

For  the  most  liberal  pny 
after  received  stove  offer 
ever  mode-,  and  the  lowest  price, 
ever  known,  write  tor  our  FUKK 
SPKCIAI,  STOVK  lATAI-OGlH. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 

CHICACO,  ILL. 
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The  Best 


A  Bulb  Garden  in  the  House. 

The  statement  so  often  made  that 
bulbs  once  bloomed  in  the  house  are 
useless  afterward  except  to  plant  out,  is 
a  great  mistake  in  many  cases,  as  I 
have  proved  to  my  satisfaction.  Take 
lilies  for  instance.  I  had  a  Bermuda 
lily  that  bloomed  ’  freely  five  years  in 
succession  in  the  same  room.  It  was 
never  entirely  repotted,  but  the  top  soil 
was  taken  off  each  year  as  far  as  could 
be  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and  its 
place  filled  with  good  rich  soil;  that 
from  an  old  garden  is  usually  used.  Of 
course  it  was  not  dried  off  immediately 
after  blossoming,  but  watered  moderate- 


derrick  oil  co.  \  Farmer’s  Garments 


Box  53.  Titusville,  Pa. 

ELITE  OH,. 

A  perfect  burning 
OIL  Shipped  on  trial, 
to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  tiO-gal.  galva¬ 
nized  iron  storage  tank 
with  pump,  cover  and 
hasp  for  lock.W rite  for 
particulars  and  prices. 


MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

— .  writes  FRED.  BI-ODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J..  U 
1  BAKRIOK,  of  La.,  writes!  “Ant  making 
*8.00  to  $8.00  every  day  I  work.  MRS.  L 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  i 
made  $3.80  to  $8.50  a  day.”  Hundred. 

(doing  likewise.  So  can  yon 
$5.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla¬ 
ting  jewelry,  tablewure,  bicy 
cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  Enormous  de- 
smand.  We  teach  you  C  B  C  C 
»  Wri te — off e r  free.  I  TV  L t» 

O.GBAV  k  CO.,  FUthc  Wurk,.  A  Sliaml  lil<hr„  CUtliBdLD. 


made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  56, 

67  or  58,  in  stripes— or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key¬ 
stone  goods,  send  his  na  me, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  September  27,  1902. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  to  arrive....  —  @  74 

No.  1,  Northern,  Chicago .  —  @79 

No.  2,  hard .  —  @  77% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  70 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  32% 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western .  —  @52 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu .  — 

Poor  to  good . 1  95 

Medium,  choice  . 1  90 

Poor  to  good  . 1  50 

Pea.  choice.  . 1  90 

Poor  to  good  . 1  50 

Red  kidney,  choice  . 2  80 

Poor  to  good  . 2  00 

White  kidney,  choice  . 2  ^.0 

Poor  to  good  . 1  75 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice  . 1  60 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  25 

Lima,  California  . 2  70 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  spot  . r .  — 

Middlings,  choice  .  — 

Linseed  meal  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hav,  No.  1,  new,  100  lbs .  — 

No.  2  .  75 

No.  3  .  60 

Clover,  mixed  .  65 

Clover  .  55 

No  grade  .  — 

Salt  .  40 

Straw,  long  rye  .  70 

Short  rye  .  50 

MILK. 
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New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40- 
quart  can  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  per  lb .  22%@ 

Firsts,  lb .  21  @ 

Seconds,  lb .  19  @ 

Lower  grades,  lb .  17  @ 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy,  lb  21  @ 

Half-tubs,  firsts,  lb .  19%@ 

Tubs,  seconds,  lb .  18  @ 

Tubs,  thirds,  lb .  16%@ 

Tins,  etc.,  lb .  16%@ 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  finest.  18  @ 

Fair  to  good,  lb .  17  @ 

Lower  grades,  lb .  16  @ 

W’n  factory,  June  make .  17  @ 

Current  make,  firsts,  lb .  17  @ 

Current  make,  seconds,  lb....  16  @ 

Thirds,  lb .  15  @ 

Renovated,  fancy,  lb .  18%@ 

Common  to  prime,  lb .  16  @ 

Packing  stock,  lb .  15  @ 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh  gath’r,  firsts,  doz...  —  @ 

Fair  to  good  .  22%@ 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  selected,  white .  25  @ 

Fresh  gath’d,  av’ge  prime .  —  @ 

State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good .  22  @ 

W’n  northerly  sections,  fancy..  22%@ 
Candled  and  graded,  good  to 

choice,  doz .  21  @ 

Uncandled,  graded,  doz .  21  @ 

Ungraded,  doz .  19  @ 

Southerly  sections,  ungraded.  20  @ 

Ungraded,  best,  doz .  19%@ 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair .  18%@ 

Fresh  gath’r,  dirties,  doz .  15  @ 

Checks,  per  doz .  13  @ 

Refrigerator,  Spring  pkd,  choice  20%@ 
Summer  pkd,  fair  to  good —  18  @ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veals,  prime,  lb .  —  @  11% 

Veals,  common  to  good,  lb....  9  @  11 

Buttermilks,  lb .  6%@  7% 

Grassers,  lb .  5  @  6 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  lb .  10%@  10% 

Jersey,  medium,  lb .  10  @  10% 

GAME. 

Partridges,  per  pair . 2  00  @2  50 

Grouse,  pair . 2  00  @2  25 

Woodcock,  pair  . 1  50  @1  75 

English  snipe,  doz . 2  00  @2  50 

Plover,  Golden,  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Grass,  doz . 1  50  @3  00 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  pair . 2  50  @3  50 

Red  Head,  pair . 1  50  @3  00 

Ruddy,  pair  . 1  25  @1  50 

Mallard,  per  pair  .  7o  @1  00 

Teal,  pair  .  40  @  60 

Venison,  European,  fresh,  sad- 

dies,  lb .  30  @  32 

Frozen,  saddles,  lb .  22  @  25 

Whole  deer,  lb .  —  @  20 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Spring  chickens,  lb . 

Fowls,  lb .  — 

Roosters,  old,  lb .  — 

Turkeys.  Tb .  — 

Ducks,  Western,  pair .  60 

South’n  and.  Southw’n,  pair -  40 

Geese,  W’n,  pair  . 1  12 

South’n  and  Southw’n,  pair...  — 

Live  pigeons,  pair  .  20 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves,  veal . 5  00 

Grassers  . 3  00 

Sheep  . 2  00 

Lambs  . 4  50 

Hogs,  State  . 7  60 

Dressed  beef,  lb . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-pkd,  fey.. 

Spring,  dry-pkd,  av’ge  grades 
Spring,  scalded,  av’ge  grades. 

Spring,  common,  lb . 

Western,  old,  av’ge  best . 

Western,  old,  poor  to  fair . 

Chickens,  Phila..  broilers,  lb.... 

Phila.,  roasters,  lb . 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes,  lb . 

Penn.,  fancy,  lb . 

Penn.,  fair  to  good . 

W’n,  dry-picked,  fancy . 

W’n.  dry-pkd.  av’ge  best,  lb.. 

W’n,  scalded,  fancy  . 

W’n,  scalded,  av’ge  best . 


Western,  ordinary,  lb .  12  @ 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-pkd,  a.  best _  —  @ 

W’n.  scalded,  av’ge  best  .  —  @ 

Southw’n,  av’ge  best,  lb .  13%@ 

Western,  poor  to  fair,  lb .  11%@ 

Old  roosters,  lb .  9%@ 


Spring  ducks,  East’n  and  L.  I.  —  @ 

Jersey  and  Up-river,  lb .  17  @ 

Western,  lb .  10  @ 

Spring  geese.  Eastern,  lb .  —  @ 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz.2  50  @2  75 
Mixed,  doz . 2  00  @2  25 

CHEESE. 
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Okra,  Jersey,  %-bbl  basket. 
Peppers,  Jersey,  green,  bbl.. 
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Full  cream,  small,  col’d,  fancy  — 

Small,  white,  fancy  .  — 

Small,  choice  .  11 

Small,  good  to  prime  .  10%@ 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  9  @ 

Large,  colored,  fancy  .  —  @ 

Large,  white,  fancy  .  —  @ 

Large,  choice  .  10%@ 

Large,  good  to  prime  .  10  @ 

Large,  common  to  fair  .  9  @ 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  .  9%@ 

Large,  choice  .  9  @ 

Part  skims,  prime  .  8%@ 

Fair  to  good  .  7%@ 


Common 
Full  skims 


6  @ 


HOPS. 
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N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  lb .  28  @ 

Choice,  1901,  lb .  26  @ 

Medium  to  prime,  lb .  23  @ 

N.  Y.  State,  1900,  lb .  19  @ 

Olds,  lb .  8  @ 

HONEY. 

N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fey  —  @ 
Clover,  comb,  fair  to  good....  11%@ 

Clover,  comb,  amber,  lb .  11  @ 

Extracted,  clover,  lb .  —  @ 

California,  extracted,  lb .  6  @ 

Southern,  extracted,  gal .  60  @ 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  exaporated,  1902,  fey,  lb  —  @ 
Evaporated,  1902,  choice,  lb....  7  @ 

Evaporated,  1902,  prime,  lb _  6%@ 

Evaporated.  1902,  common,  lb  o%@ 
Sun-dried,  1902,  S’n,  sliced,  lb  4  @ 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1902...  —  @ 

Sun-dried,  1902,  lb .  21  @ 

Huckleberries,  1902,  lb .  —  @ 

Blackberries,  1902,  lb .  7%@ 

Cherries,  1902,  lb . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  fancy  red  table  va.,  bbl.2  25 

King,  bbl  . 

Hubbardson,  bbl  . 

Baldwin,  bbl  . 

Greening,  bbl  . 

Twenty-Ounce,  bbl  . 

Gravenstein,  bbl  . 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  t 

Codling,  bbl  . . 

Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl  . 1  50 

Fall  and  York  Pippin,  bbl.. 

Fair  to  good  grades,  p.  d.  1 
Open  head  bbls,  as  <.o  kind.. 

Crab  apples,  small,  yel,  p.  bt 
Crab  apples,  large,  red,  p.  bt 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl  . 

Bartlett,  per  keg  . 

Seckel,  per  bbl  . 

Beurre  Bose,  bbl  . 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  bbl . 

Beurre  d’ Anjou,  bbl  . 

Sheldon,  bbl  . 

Swan’s  Orange,  bbl  . 

Louise  Bonne,  bbl . 

Kieffer,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Common  cooking,  bbl . 

Peaches,  Michigan,  per  bu  bkt 

Ohio,  bu  bkt  . 

Pine  Island,  p.  carrier  .. 

Pine  Island,  poor  to  prime,  bkt 
Other  Jersey,  basket  .... 

Up-river,  p.  2-bkt  carrier 

Up-river,  per  basket  _ _ 

Conn.,  per  carrier  . 1  00  @1  50 

Conn.,  per  basket .  20  @  65 

Plums,  State,  large  table,  blue, 

S-tb  basket  .  30 

State,  Damson,  8-lb  bkt .  30 

State,  green,  8-173  bkt .  25 

State,  common  blue,  8-lb  bkt..  20 

State,  prunes,  8-lb  bkt .  25 

Grapes.  Up-river,  Del.,  case —  75 

Up-river.  Niagara,  case .  60 

Up-river,  Worden,  case .  55 

Up-river,  Concord,  case .  55 

W’n  N.  Y„  Del.,  small  bkt....  16 
W’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  small  bkt  10 
W’n  N.  Y.,  large,  red,  s.  bkt..  — 

W’n  N.  Y.,  black,  s.  bkt .  9 

Black,  in  trays,  100  lbs . 1  50 

Muskmelons,  Rocky  Ford,  Col., 

Gem,  case  . 1  25 

Rocky  Ford,  small  case . 1  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

dark,  bbl  . 5  50 

Cape  Cod,  poor  to  good . 5  00 

Cape  Cod,  light  to  srood,  col’d 
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Pumpkins,  bbl  . 

Squash,  white,  bbl  . . 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl . 

Marrow,  bbl  . 

Hubbard,  bbl  . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box . 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl..  80 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl . 

White,  bbl  . 1  00 
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BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING. 


The  Forcing  Book,  Bailey . $1.00 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.00 

Milk  and  Its  Products.  Wing .  1  00 

Accidents  and  Emergencies,  Groff . 10 

Errors  About  Plants,  Crozier . 25 


crate 


.1  60  @1  90 


VEGETABLES. 


bulk,  bbl. 


1  62 
1  50 
1  50 


Potatoes,  L.  I., 

State,  180  lbs . 

J’y,  round,  bulk,  bbl 

J’y,  long,  bulk,  bbl .  — 

J’y,  good  to  prime,  sack . 1  50 

Sweets,  So.  J’y,  bbl  . 2  00 

Sweets,  So.  Jersey,  yel.  bbl...l  50 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart .  5 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  J’y.  100  bchs...  75 
Carrots,  L.  I.  and  J’y.  100  bchs  76 
Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  100.  — 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Celery,  extra  large,  doz .  40 

Small  to  medium  .  5 

Cucumbers,  Shelter  Island,  bbl.2  50 

State,  bbl  . 2  00 

Pickles,  Rockland  Co.,  1,000.. 2  00 

Pickles,  State,  p.  1,000 . 2  50 

Corn,  Hackensack,  p.  100 .  75 

Other  Jersey,  p.  100  .  50 

Up-river,  p.  100 .  50 

Egg  plants,  Jersey,  bbl .  60 

Lettuce,  W’n  N.  Y„  doz .  20 

Boston,  doz .  10 

Jersey,  bbl  .  50 

Lima  beans,  J’y,  Potato,  bag..  50 

Jersey,  flat,  bag .  25 

Onions,  L.  I.  and  J’y.  red.  bbl..  — 
L.  I.  and  J’y,  yellow,  bbl — 2  00 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bbl . 1  25 

.Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  75 

Orange  Co.,  red.  bag . 1  50 

Conn.,  white,  bbl . 2  50 

Conn.,  yellow,  bbl .  — 

Conn.,  red,  bbl  .  — 
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BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  make  large  additions  to  the  already 
large  factory  to  meet  the  demands  for  the 
popular  U.  S.  Cream  Separators  and  other 
dairy  apparatus. 

Orangeville  Agricultural  Works,  Or¬ 
angeville,  Pa.,  announce  a  special  October 
offer  for  their  Daisy  fodder  cutters  and 
crushers.  This  firm  also  makes  thrashers, 
tread  powers,  engines,  etc.  Catalogue 
may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Whoever  gets  a  copy  of  the  catalogue 
issued  by  Sprout,  Waldron  &  Co.,  of 
Muncy,  Pa.,  will  find  in  it  a  number  of 
machines  out  of  which  the  farmers  will 
reap  profit.  They  have  been  35  years  in 
the  business.  Their  mills,  covering  every¬ 
thing  from  the  finish  roller  process  patent 
flouring  mills  down,  are  found  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  If  you  are  interest 
ed  write  for  the  company’s  catalogue. 

Dishorning  of  cattle  is  a  subject  which 
by  reason  of  its  advantages,  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  agitated  until  it  is  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception.  The  ease  and 
readiness  with  which  dishorning  is  now 
accomplished  through  the  Keystone  dis- 
liorner,  manufactured  by  M.  T.  Phillips, 
of  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  has  had  much  to  do  with 
making  the  practice  popular.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  recently  issued  a  very  interesting 
booklet  upon  the  dishorner,  telling  of  its 
merits  and  showing  how  it  is  regarded  by 
a  large  number  of  users.  Write  him  for 
it  at  above  address. 


Candles  for  Brooders. — We  have  never 
had  any  experience  with  candles  in  chicken 
brooders.  On  first  thought,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  it  would  not  prove  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  owing  to  the  wearing  away  of  the 
candle,  consequently  changing  the  relative 
position  of  the  blaze  to  the  bottom  of  the 
brooder  heater.  Also,  a  candle  is  of  a  fixed 
degree  of  heat,  as  we  see  no  good  way  of 
making  it  either  warmer  or  cooler.  How¬ 
ever.  for  moderate  weather,  it  might  work 
satisfactorily.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
tried,  and  possibly  may  make  a  test  of  the 
matter  ourselves  another  Spring.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  candle  would  prove 
more  economical  for  heating  a  brooder, 
but  there  would  be  more  or  less  danger 
from  fire,  owing  to  its  open,  unprotected 
blaze;  but  this  would  also  be  true  of 
various  other  heating  devices,  with  oil, 
when  there  are  no  chimneys  used  to 
protect  the  blaze.  w.  e.  adair. 

Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


CATARRH  CAN  BE  Cl’RED. 

Catarrh  is  a  kindred  ailment  of  consumption,  long 
considered  Incurable-,  and  yet  there  is  one  remedy 
that  will  positively  cure  catarrh  in  any  of  its  stages 
For  many  years  this  remedy  was  used  by  the  lute  Dr. 
Stevens,  a  widely  noted  authority  on  all  diseases  of 
the  throat  and  lungs.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring 
to  relieve  human  suffering.  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  sufferers  from  Catarrh.  Asthma,  Consumption, 
and  nervous  diseases,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French 
or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and 
using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing,  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  NOYES,  847  Powers  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


It  is  surprising  what  a  little  of  the  right  kind  of 
medicine  will  do.  Small  doses  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne's 
Expectorant  cure  many  of  the  worst  colds.— Adv, 


Important  to  APPLE  Shippers. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  in  many 
cases  unsatisfactory  pr.ces  are  caused  by  im¬ 
proper  packing  of  apples.  Below  we  give  full 
instructions  how  to  pack.  If  these  instructiot  s 
are  carried  out  thoroughly,  apples  w.ll  never 
arrive  slack  packed,  unless  they  rot  en  route. 

Buyers  demand  apples  packed  solid  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  manner,  in  new-  apple  barrels,  or  clean, 
secono-nand  flour  barrels. 

Before  taking  the  head  out  of  your  barrel,  drive 
bulge  hoops  down  tight,  and  tack  two  or  three 
nails  in  each  hoop.  Then  nail  the  top  hoop  of 
one  end  with  three  or  four  nails  driving  the  nails 
so  they  will  enter  the  hear .  Turn  barrel  over 
and  take  out  the  other  bead;  clinch  or  break  off 
nails  that  show  inside  the  barrel. 

Plate  the  face  of  the  barrel  with  two  rows  of 
apples,  stem  end  down,  selecting  these  apples 
carefully,  have  them  i  niform  in  size,  high  color, 
perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  worm  holes, 
wormy  blow  ends  or  other  defects.  Then  fill  up 
the  barrel  without  bruisingthe  fruit, shake  down 
gently  but  thoroughly  after  each  basketful,  fill 
the  barrel  two  or  three  inches  above  the  chime 
in  fact  fill  so  full  that  the  head  has  to  be  pressed 
in  with  a  levt  r  or  screw  barrel  press;  do  not  be 
afraid  to  mash  last  tier  of  apples.  Then  fasten 
in  head,  d.ive  hoops  down  tight,  and  nail  with 
four  oj  five  nails.  Turn  barrel  over  and  stencil 
the  variety  it  contains  on  plated  eDd. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FKOST, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

319  Washington  Street,  cor.  Jay  St.,  New  York. 
Members  of  the  National  League  of  Commission 
Merchants  of  the  United  States. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


POULTRYMAN — Wants  position  as 

Manager;  20  years’  experience;  all  branches. 
Married,  small  family.  Salary  or  share. 

G.  T.  GOODE,  It.  D.  No.  1,  Norristown,  Pa. 


rj1  —  I  ^  —If  you  want  to  buy  a  farm, 

v/l  Ofllc  any  size  up  to  500  acres,  let 
me  tell  you  something  about  southwestern  Michigan 
and  some  bargains  I  have  to  offer  just  now.  I 
can  do  you  good. 

C.  C.  CHURCHILL,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

no  matter  where  it  is.  Send  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.  list.  *96.  Highest  references.  Offices  in  14  cities. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  isriN.  A.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

C  alft- ^ APPLES.  250  large  Baldwin  trees, 
rUl  OClIC  full  crop:  200  Greening  trees,  light 
crop.  A.  P.  HOPPER  &  SON.  223  N.  Chestnut  St., 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


C"  the  trees,  100  barrels  or  more  of 

wdlC  flrst-ciass  apples,  largely  Rhode 
Island  Greenings.  Spltzenbergs  and  Baldwins.  A 
few  Northern  Sp-ys  and  Tallman  Sweets.  On  the 
Albany  ana  Schenectady  Road  at  McNutt  8tatlon; 
Albany  and  Schenectadv  electric  carspassthe  farm. 
J.  G.  MCNUTT,  M.D.,  West  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  pple  Barrels — Standard  and  Short.  Prompt  ship- 
H  ments  guaranteed.  R.  Gillies,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


OldPSt  fniniTmciMl  House  in  New  York.  Estab- 
UlUlM  LUlIilillbMUII  iished  1838.  Butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game.  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOOllWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


WANTED 


-Fresh  Eggs,  Dairy  Butter 
Buckwheat,  Flour,  Honey 
and  Cider  and  Country  Products. 

WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


CUTTERS 


HICKS, 


AND  SHREDDERS 
FOR  EN8ILAGE  A  DRY 
FODDER.  Also  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car- 
HARDER  MFG.  CO,,  cobleskill,  n.  t. 


WF  PAY  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 

"L  1  H  I  with  rigs  to  introduoe  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Uo.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


Swing  Cattle  Stanchions. 

Safe,  Serviceable  and  Surprisingly  cheap.  Free 
and  full  information  by  addressing  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


DIIDTIIRE  CURED,  TRUSS  FREE.  You  pay 
ItUl  I  UnC  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 
ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 

Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


HOME 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT  N2  1 

Boot.S  hoe, Harness  andTinwareRepairing  . 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  S3  alone,  hut 
it  need  cost  you  only  $1.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  SI,  and  SI  extra — 
S3  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
liree  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  SI  each. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


MILK.—  The  Borden  prices  to  producers 
have  been  raised  10  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  the  six  months  beginning  with  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  The  schedule  is  as  follows:  Oc¬ 
tober,  SI. 45;  November,  $1.55;  December 
and  January,  $1.65;  February,  $1.50;  March, 
$1.40.  This  general  rise  was  not  expected 
by  producers,  but  is  none  the  less  accept¬ 
able. 

EGGS.— The  moulting  season  in  many 
producing  sections  is  at  hand.  Hundreds 
of  hens  now  look  as  though  they  had  been 
run  through  a.  corn  sheller,  and  have  lost 
all  interest  in  the  egg  market.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  that  the  fever  for  new  Winter  cloth¬ 
ing  does  not  strike  all  hens  throughout 
the  country  on  the  same  day.  Prices  are 
now  two  or  three  cents  per  dozen  above 
last  year’s  figures  of  this  date,  and  refri¬ 
gerator  eggs  are  meeting  a  fair  sale. 

MAINE  CORN  SHORTAGE.— For  a 
number  of  years  this  extreme  northeast¬ 
ern  State  has  produced  large  quantities  of 
prime  sweet  corn  for  canning  purposes 
Main  corn  has  a  reputation  worth  having. 
The  1900  and  1901  crops  were  very  large, 
but  could  not  be  considered  an  overproduc¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  said  that  there  are  enough 
canneries  scattered  throughout  the  State 
to  handle  all  that  can  be  grown.  The  cold 
and  wet  weather  of  the  present  season 
has  greatly  damaged  the  crop,  25  per  cent 
of  a  normal  yield  being  considered  a  fair 
estimate.  This  will  bring  the  price  for  the 
supply  available  for  canning  to  a  very 
high  figure,  as  much  as  $1.20  wholesale 
for  two-pound  cans  being  named  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

JEWISH  HOLIDAYS.— Several  of  these 
are  at  hand.  October  2-3  is  the  New  Year, 
5663,  Jewish  reckoning.  Then  come  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  October  11,  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  commencing  October 
1G  and  lasting  eight  days.  While  there  is 
always  a  fair  trade  in  this  city  in  live 
poultry,  on  account  of  the  large  Hebrew 
population,  it  is  materially  increased  for 
these  celebrations,  and  finer  quality  than 
ordinarily  demanded  is  required.  Poultry 
intended  for  this  trade  should  be  on  hand 
three  or  four  days  in  advance,  so  that  they 
may  get  into  the  hands  of  the  consumers 
in  time.  The  market  is  practically  dead 
during  the  feasts,  and  poultry  that  is  late 
must  be  held  over.  More  time  is  needed 
to  get  live  poultry  into  the  hands  of  re¬ 
tailers  than  most  products,  as,  for  sani¬ 
tary  reasons,  the  authorities  keep  the 
wholesale  trade  bunched  together  where 
they  can  watch  it,  and  most  of  the  poultrv 
must  be  carted  a  long  distance  to  reach 
the  thickly  settled  Jewish  sections.  These 
holidays  make  a  noticeable  effect  in  other 
lines  than  poultry,  as  the  Jews  are  heavy 
buyers  of  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruits. 

GINSENG.— The  market  outlook  is  not 
encouraging.  While  the  slump  reported  in 
some  newspapers  is  perhaps  exaggerated, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  dealers  here  are  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  reports  of  la,rge  quantities 
left  unsold  in  China  and  the  demand  from 
that  country  for  lower  prices.  Of  course 
part  of  the  unsold  quantity  is  accounted 
lor  by  the  Boxer  troubles,  which  greatly 
upset  trade  in  all  branches,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  as  the  country  is  further 
opened  to  modern  customs  the  ginseng 
trade  will  be  still  further  curtailed.  Botan¬ 
ical  druggists  and  medical  men  in  this 
country  and  Europe  have  been  unable  to 
find  sufficient  use  for  ginseng  to  warrant 
the  enormous  prices  that  the  Chinese  have 
paid,  and  this  is  considered  largely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  superstitious  regard  for  the  root. 
It  is  said  that  the  Chinaman  carries  a 
piece  of  ginseng  root  in  his  pocket,  bites 
off  a  little  piece  now  and 'Then,  and  feels 
that  he  is  practically  immune  from  all 
diseases.  No  doubt  this  feeling  of  secur¬ 
ity  actually  helps  him  to  resist  disease. 
The  principle  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  man  who  carries  a  small  potato 
in  his  pocket  to  cure  his  rheumatism.  If 
he  really  believes  that  it  will  help  him,  xt 
will  to  the  extent  of  a  certain  amount  of 
mental  effect.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
man  who  believes  in  the  potato  as  a  rheu¬ 
matism  annihilator  would  be  willing  to  pay 
ginseng  prices  for  it  if  necessary. 

SELLING  VINEGAR.— A  reader  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  asks  this  question:  “I  have 
a  quantity  of  vinegar  which  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the 
State  law  concerning  it,  also  give  particu¬ 
lars  in  regard  to  making  the  desired  tests.” 
The  laws  of  New  York  provide  that  any 
person  selling  adulterated  vinegar,  or  cider 
vinegar  that  falls  below  the  prescribed 
percentages  of  acidity  and  solids  shall  be 
fined  $100.  Adulterated  vinegar  is  any  that 
contains  lead,  copper,  sulphuric  acid  or 
other  ingredients  injurious  to  health,  or 
any  artificial  coloring  matter.  It  must 
have  an  acidity  of  at  least  4%  per  cent  by 
weight  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  and  cider 
vinegar  must  have  not  only  this  acidity 
but  two  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids  on 
evaporation  over  boiling  water.  Two 
forms  of  testers  are  used  by  inspectors. 


The  acetometer  tells  the  percentage  of 
acetic  acid.  It  consists  of  a  tube  which  is 
filled  with  vinegar  to  a  certain  point.  Then 
a  liquid  which  comes  with  the  tube  is 
added,  and,  by  noting  the  effect  of  this 
upon  the  vinegar,  according  to  instruc-1 
tions,  the  degree  of  acidity  may  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  percentage  of  solids  in  cider 
vinegar  may  be  learned  by  the  use  of  a 
form  of  hydrometer  made  especially  for 
this  purpose,  being  a  graduated  tube 
weighted  to  sink  to  a  certain  point  in 
liquid  of  a  given  density.  Both  of  these 
instruments  are  simple  and  easily  used. 
The  one  first  named  may  be  had  from  the 
Genesee  Fruit  Co.,  497  West  Street,  New 
York,  and  the  other  from  R.  Eloehn  &  Co., 
80  Chambers  Street.  No  prosecutions  are 
made  by  the  authorities  until  the  vinegar 
is  found  faulty  by  actual  chemical  tests, 
but  these  instruments  for  preliminary 
testing  are  considered  sufficiently  accurate 
to  warrant  an  analysis  of  the  suspected 
vinegar.  _  w.  w.  h. 


IRRIGATION  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

The  phenomenally  large  crops  of  Long 
Island  this  year  are  unquestionably  due  to 
irrigation,  not  artificial,  but  natural,  in  the 
form  of  rains  and  full  ponds  and  streams. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  the  light  sandy 
soil  of  the  greater  portion  of  Long  Island 
can  only  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  where  there  is  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  water.  The  surface  of  this  portion 
of  the  State  is  for  the  most  part  practically 
level,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
in  brooks  and  ponds.  In  many  places  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  establish  irrigating 
plants  on  a  large  scale.  Only  a  slight  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  water  would  be  sufficient  to 
distribute  it  over  a  large  area  of  arable 
land.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  so- 
called  barren  lands  could  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  abundantly  if  properly  irrigated.  In 
fact,  it  is  said  that  much  of  the  scrub  oak 
land  of  Long  Island  closely  resembles  the 
lands  of  the  West,  which  have  been  re¬ 
deemed  by  irrigation.  Some  of  the  best 
peach  orchards  on  the  Island  are  in  beach 
sand  which  overlays  soil  rich  in  vegetable 
humus.  Even  on  the  beaches  in  the  beach 
sand  fine  crops  of  watermelons  and  straw¬ 
berries  have  been  raised.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  Suffolk  County  are  admirably 
adapted  for  fruits,  both  bush  and  stand¬ 
ard,  especially  berries  and  peaches,  but  in 
order  to  secure  a  maximum  yield  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  irrigate  on  a 
large  scale. 

In  Queens  and  Nassau  counties  unfortun¬ 
ately  a  very  large  proportion  of  both  the 
rainfall  and  the  spring  water  is  taken  by 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  for  its  water 
supply,  and  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  water  for  irrigation  un¬ 
less  wells  were  sunk  deeper  than  those  of 
the  city.  The  damage  which  has  resulted 
to  market  gardeners  by  sub-drainage  to 
supply  the  wells  of  the  cit”  indicates  the 
profitable  results  which  would  follow  either 
surface  or  sub-irrigation.  There  are  many 
people  who  think  it  would  be  very  much 
better  for  the  City  of  New  York  to  have 
the  water  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 
converted  into  vegetables  to  supply  the 
city  rather  than  to  leave  it  to  decompose, 
in  shallow  sandy  basins  and  eventually 
find  its  way  through  the  rusty  iron  pipes 
to  the  city.  It  is  probable  that  the  re¬ 
demption  of  thousands  of  acres  of  lari, 
mostly  light  sandy  loam  now  covered  with 
pitch  pine  and  scrub  oak,  yet  within  an 
hour’s  ride  of  four  million  people  will  be 
accomplished  by  water  irrigation.  A  judi¬ 
cious  combination  of  water  and  fertilizers 
will  make  the  plain  sections  of  Long  Isl¬ 
and  the  market  garden  of  New  York  State. 
There  is  certainly  enough  in  it  to  war¬ 
rant  the  establishment  of  experimental 
grounds,  say  north  of  Islip,  or  at  some 
other  point  where  a  water  supply  could  De 
readily  obtained  at  a  small  cost  to  apply 

to  the  pine  and  scrub  oak  lands. 

J.  H.  G. 


FRUIT  AND  FEATHERS. 

Birds  and  San  Jose  Scale.— The  drift 
of  older  teachings  used  to  be  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  showing  that  we  must  have  birds 
in  order  to  have  fruit.  This  year  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  that  proposition  seems  to  be 
much  disputed.  I  find  that  the  more  birds 
I  have  on  the  place  the  less  fruit  is  left 
me  to  harvest,  and  the  more  San  Jos6 
scale  is  to  be  found.  At  present  birds  are 
eating  the  few  Abundance  plums  that  are 
on  the  trees,  and  even  some  early  (Rus¬ 
sian!  pears,  which  are  mellow  and  soft 
when  fully  ripe,  are  not  safe  from  bird 
depredations.  Now  to  all  this  long  list  of 
grave  charges  against  our  feathered  visi¬ 
tors  comes  thi3  even  more  serious  one  of 
being  the  most  effective  agent  in  spreading 
the  San  JosS  scourge  and  curse  all  over 
the  neighborhood.  For  proof  of  this  charge 
I  point  to  the  fact  that  the  favorite  Sum¬ 
mer  retreats  and  feeding  grounds  of  birds 
are  just  the  places  where  we  are  most  like¬ 
ly  to  find  the  San  Jos6  scale  in  greatest 
numbers— on  the  Juneberries,  the  Japan 
quinces,  and  on  dense  thickets  or  clusters 


of  Purple-leaved  plum  (P.  Pissardi).  If 
you  want  to  look  for  San  Jose  scales  ex¬ 
amine  the  Juneberries  and  Japan  quinces 
If  you  don’t  find  them  there,  and  after  a 
diligent  search  fail  to  find  the  tell-tale  red 
spots  on  the  fruit  of  Bartlett  pears  and 
Greening  apples,  you  may  be  reasonably 
sure  that  your  place  is  as  yet  free  from 
the  San  Jos6  scale  pest.  t.  greiner. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Friend  of  Robin.— I  feel  it  my  duty  just 
at  this  time  to  write  a  few  words  for  the 
robin  about  which  so  much  complaint  has 
been  made  for  the  last  six  months.  I  think 
the  man  who  is  too  ungrateful  to  allow  the 
robin  all  the  fruit  he  will  eat  should  not 
have  any  himself.  Just  here  is  where  the 
great  trouble  in  fruit  growing  tomes  in. 
Only  too  many  of  these  little  feathered 
friends  are  slaughtered  by  wholesale,  and 
an  ugly,  selfish  disposition  entertained 
against  these  friends  who  demand  so  lit¬ 
tle  for  the  great  deal  they  do  for  us.  Wc 
would  no  more  allow  any  person  to  kill  any 
bird  on  our  farm  than  to  kill  our  pet  Collie 

York,  Pa.  e.  f.  k. 

A  Plea  for  the  Robin.— A  pair  of  robins 
built  a  nest  in  a  honeysuckle  vine  on  our 
piazza  a  year  ago.  Elaving  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  game  protection  society,  I 
thought  I  would  study  the  habits  of  the 
pair,  and  watched  them  closely  for  one 
hour,  not  disturbing  them  in  any  way.  In 
that  hour  the  two  old  birds  brought  68 
worms  to  their  young,  composed  of  cut¬ 
worms,  and  a  nasty-looking  thing  with 
fur,  which  before  bringing  to  the  nest 
they  stopped  on  the  path  and  picked  it  and 
pulled  it  through  their  claws,  as  it  were, 
to  break  its  bones,  then  took  it  limp  and 
dead  to  the  nest.  We  have  over  an  acre 
in  strawberries,  and  by  simply  tying  lines 
across  the  beds,  with  white  rags  like  the 
tail  of  a  kite,  we  have  no  trouble.  For 
the  lovely  cheerful  little  robin  who  comes 
to  us  so  ready,  after  the  long  Winter  days, 
to  tell  us  Spring  with  its  verdure  and 
beauty  will  soon  be  here,  I  affectionately 
make  this  plea.  f.  r.  t. 

Babylon,  L.  I. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR. 

The  seventy-first  annual  fair  of  the 
American  Institute  of  the  City  of  New 
York  was  held  at  its  rooms,  19-21  West 
Forty-fourth  Street,  September  23-25.  The 
exhibits  were  generally  of  a  high  grade 
and  in  quantity  greatly  exceeded  the  usual 
offerings,  overflowing  all  available  space 
and  crowding  the  ante-rooms.  Dahlias  nat¬ 
urally  were  the  leading  attraction,  over 
5,000  splendid  blooms  being  shown,  divided 
in  many  classes  and  sections.  The  newer 
cactus  Dahlias  are  superb— full  of  fire  and 
brilliancy  in  color,  and  of  most  satisfactory 
form  and  finish.  The  novelty  of  the  season 
appeared  to  be  Salmon  Queen,  intermediate 
in  form  between  the  cactus  and  exhibition 
types.  The  flowers  are  large  and  perfec 
in  outline,  and  the  salmon  color  rich  and 
pleasing.  Single  Dahlias  continue  to  grow 
in  favor  and  come  better  in  quality  every 
exhibition  year.  Dahlias  are  again  in  high 
favor  and  are  being  more  intelligently 
grown  than  ever  before. 

There  were  large  and  beautiful  groups  ot 
foliage  and  decorative  plants  as  well  us 
superb  orchids.  Considerable  difficulty  was 
found  in  judging  the  awards  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Several  extensive  collections  of  wild 
and  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  properly 
labeled  were  very  interesting.  There  was 
a  very  good  exhibit  of  Gladiolus  bloom1-- 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  in¬ 
cluding  massive  groups  of  Princeps,  the 
new  large-flowering  variety  from  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  vegetable  exhibit  was  high¬ 
ly  creditable  in  all  particulars.  Some  of 
the  finest  specimens  ever  shown  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  were  brought  forward  for  competi¬ 
tion  this  season.  The  Manhattan  State 
Hospital,  Central  Islip,  L.  I.,  made  an  im¬ 
mense  and  most  interesting  exhibit  of  pro¬ 
ducts  grown  on  the  hospital  farm  by  in¬ 
sane  patients.  There  were  lots  of  good  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  no  finer  specimens  than  Carman 
No.  2,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others  dis¬ 
seminated  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Edible  nuts  in  great  variety  were  shown 
by  many  exhibitors.  Too  many  indifferent 
Japan  seedling  chestnuts  are  being  named 
The  quality  of  the  foreign  chestnuts  is  so 
low  in  general  that  only  varieties  of  spe¬ 
cial  excellence  in  size,  earliness  or  produc¬ 
tiveness  should  be  perpetuated.  If  toler 
able  quality  can  be  combined  so  much  th-- 
better,  but  it  is  yet  woefully  lacking,  ex 
cept  in  the  case  of  Paragon,  which  is  quit 
tolerable,  though  not  up  to  our  native 
kinds.  There  were  more  peaches  that 
usual,  the  varieties  being  Stump-the-World 
Red  Cheek,  Melocoton,  Salway  and  Heath 
There  were  only  a  few  good  plums;  Octo 
ber  Purple  and  Wickson  showed  up  best 
Apples,  pears  and  grapes  were  in  unusual 
quantity  and  great  variety,  but  not  alway.- 
up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  Th- 
former  were  rather  lacking  in  color  as  a 
general  thing,  and  both  apples  and  pears 
showed  marks  of  Pernicious  scale  in  a  fev 
instances.  The  attendance  was  large 
throughout  the  fair,  and  very  intelligent 
interest  was  shown  in  the  exhibits  by  many 
visitors.  w.  v.  f 
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TIRED  OUT . 

There’s  many  a  farmer’s  wife  sits  on  the 
porch  in  the  growing  shadows  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  evening,  knowing  to  the  full  what  it 
is  to  feel  tired  out ;  as  if  there  was  not 
another  ounce  of  effort  left  in  her.  But 
she  knows  how 
sound  her  slum¬ 
ber  will  be  and 
how  refreshed 
the  morning  will 
find  her.  That’s 
the  tiredness  of 
a  healthy 
woman.  But 
it’s  another 
thing  for  the 
sick  woman  to 
feel  tired  out. 

Rest  only  seems 
to  increase  her 
suffering.  Just 
as  in  profound 
silence  a  discord 
jars  the  ear 
more  forcibly,  so 
now  that  she 
has  stopped 
moving  about, 
this  tired  woman  feels  more  acutely  the 
aching  back  and  throbbing  nerves. 

Sick  women,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them,  have  been  made  well  by  the  use  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It 
establishes  regularity,  dries  weakening 
drains,  heals  inflammation  and  ulcera¬ 
tion  and  cures  female  weakness. 

"Words  cannot  tell  what  I  suffered  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  with  uterine  trouble  and  dragging- 
down  pains  through  my  hips  and  back,”  writes 
Mrs.  John  Dickson,  of  Grenfell,  Assiniboia  Dist., 
N.  W.  Ter.  "  I  can’t  describe  the  misery  it  was 
to  be  on  my  feet  long  at  a  time.  I  could  not  eat 
nor  sleep.  Often  I  wished  to  die.  Then  I  saw 
Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines  advertised  and  thought  I 
would  try  them.  Had  not  taken  one  bottle  till 
I  was  feeling  well.  After  I  had  taken  five  bottles 
of  '  Favorite  Prescription  '  and  one  of  ‘  Golden 
Medical  Discovery’  I  was  like  a  new  woman. 
Could  eat  and  sleep  and  do  all  my  own  work.” 

The  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser, 
is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay 
expense  of  mailing  only.  Send  21  one- 
cent  stamps  for  the  book  in  paper  covers, 
or  31  stamps  for  the  volume  bound  in 
cloth.  Address  Dr.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Waltham  and 
Elgin  Watches 

HIGH  GRADE.  LOW  PRICES. 

Some  of  our  people  will  want  watches  this  Fall. 
Our  people  are  used  to  good  things  and  will  want 
GOOD  watches.  That  is  the  kind  weoffer  vWalthams 
and  Elglns  only)  and  all  full  15-jeweled.  Every  watch 
is  warranted  and  may  be  returned  at  our  expense  if 
you  don't  like  it  when  you  see  It.  We  guarantee 
every  watch  to  be  first  class  in  every  respect,  and  the 
prices  are  the  lowest  on  record. 

Men’s  14k.  25  Year  Gold  Filled  Watch 

Full  15-Jeweled  Works,  Hunting  Case, 

$16.50. 

No.  201  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch.  The 
works  are  full-jeweled,  stem  wind  and  set,  and  con¬ 
tain  the  greatest  improvements.  The  case  is  14k- 
gold  lllled.  warranted  for  25  years.  This  watch  sells 
at  from  $25  to  $35,  but  we  will  send  one  including  free 
safe  delivery  for  onlv  $16.50. 

Men’s  14k.  25  Year  Gold  Filled  Watch 

Full  15-.Je\velecl  Works,  Open-Face  Case, 

$13.60 

No.  202  Is  the  same  as  No.  201,  but  open  face.  Price 
including  free  safe  delivery,  only  $13.60. 

Men’s  Sterling  Silver  Watch. 

Full  lo-.Jeweletl  Works,  3-ounce  Case, 
Open  Face  or  limiting. 

$12.00. 

No.  203  Is  ust  like  No.  201,  but  the  case  is  sterling 
silver,  weighing  3  ounces,  open  face  or  hunting 
Deliv  red  •'  i  good  running  order  for  only  $12. 

Mens  Full  15- Jeweled  Waltham  or 
Elgin  Watch. 

Nickel  Silver  Case,  Open  Face. 

$7.75. 

I'o.  204  is  just  likeNo.202.  bat  the  case  is  made  of 
solic!  nic'.-.Dl-silv''”,  a  beautiful  white  composition 
metal.  Price  Including  free  safe  delivery,  only  $7.75. 

Ladies’  Full  15-Jeweled  Watch. 

14-k.  25  Year  Gold  Filled  Hunting  Case. 

$15.25. 

No.  205  Is  just  like  No.  201,  but  ladies’  size.  Delivered 
free  In  good  running  order  for  only  $L5.25. 

Address 
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HOLSTEINS  AS  DAIRY  CATTLE. 

The  present  high  price  of  beef  cattle 
in  my  judgment,  has  had  no  perceptible 
effect  on  the  trade  in  Holsteins.  This 
trade,  however,  is  very  much  better 
than  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  owing  to 
the  higher  price  of  dairy  products. 
Prices  of  dairy  products  have  been  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  for  some  time,  and  it 
gives  an  added  earning  power  to  every 
dairy  cow.  The  Holstein  is  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  dairy  cow  at  all  times.  She  is 
the  largest  producer  of  milk  and  butter 
in  the  world,  and  valuable  not  so  much 
for  her  beef  qualities  as  for  her  produc¬ 
ing  capacity.  The  milk  from  the  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory 
milk  for  retail  trade,  being  too  low,  as 
a  general  thing,  in  butter  fats;  but  we 
allow  our  own  farmers  to  keep  a  certain 
proportion  of  Holstein  cows  in  their 
dairies  with  others  of  the  higher  testing 
breeds.  This  gives  them  a  large  flow  of 
milk,  and  also  produces  a  milk  of  suffi¬ 
cient  quality  for  retail  trade.  I  am  not 


THE  ANGORA  GOAT. 

On  page  667  we  printed  an  article  oy 
E.  Erskine  Hahn.  We  now  show,  at 
Fig.  277  a  picture  of  an  Angora  buck, 
seven-eighths  bred.  In  a  recent  short 
bulletin  from  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station  we  find  the  following  references 
to  Angoras: 

“The  first  problem  we  met  was  suit¬ 
able  fencing.  We  soon  found  that  while 
they  do  not  jump  they  are  good  climb¬ 
ers  and  that  they  will  go  over  any  fence 
the  top  of  which  they  can  reach  with 
the  fore  feet.  The  horns  on  some  of  the 
ewes  point  backward  in  a  V  shape.  In 
the  case  of  a  woven  wire  fence  with 
square  openings  even  with  four-inch 
mesh  they  will  push  their  heads  througn 
the  openings  and  get  hung  by  their 
horns.  With  this  kind  of  a  fence  it  was 
necessary  to  visit  them  two  or  three 
times  a  day  to  release  the  prisoners. 
The  Ellwood  poultry  fence  (not  poultry 
netting)  with  small  diamond-shaped 
openings  has  proven  perfectly  satisfac- 


growth  of  underbrush.  The  small  un¬ 
derbrush  of  birch,  maple,  hazel  bush, 
etc.,  have  been  cleaned  up  so  that  where 
there  are  no  alders  or  evergreens  the 
ground  under  the  trees  is  as  clean  as 
though  it  had  been  burned  over.  Sweet 
fern  they  do  not  like  very  well,  but  they 
have  cleaned  all  of  the  hardhack  out  of 
this  piece.  Ferns  and  brakes  have  been 
eaten  to  some  extent.  They  have  eaten 
the  leaves  and  young  sprigs  of  bushes 
in  preference  to  grass.  Birches  two 
inches  or  more  in  diameter  they  have 
not  injured,  but  they  have  stripped  the 
bark  from  every  maple.  Even  maple 
trees  six  inches  in  diameter  have  been 
thus  killed.  We  have  found  them  to  be 
fond  of  the  bark  of  apple  trees,  even 
eating  the  bark  from  old  trees.  To 
clean  up  birch  or  evergreen  woodland 
they  have  proven  very  effective.  There 
has  been  practically  no  cost  for  the 
Summer’s  keeping.  The  12  goats  have 
been  kept  without  other  food  on  one 
acre  of  young  woodland.  They  have 
required  no  care  other  than  an  occa¬ 
sional  visit  to  see  that  they  are  all  right 
and  that  they  have  water.  Salt  was 
given  occasionally.” 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  Is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHUR8T  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


^  «  -  I-  -  PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN- 

rOl  OalB  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock. 

W.  \V.  CHUNKY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

The  high-bred  herd  of  Holstein-Frieslans  at 
the  MAPLES  STOCK  FARM,  Binghamton,  N.  V. 

Address  WM.  ROOD,  Proprietor. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

Pietertje.  De  Kol,  Hengerveld  strains.  Young 
bulls  and  bull  calves  only.  Best  butter- producing 
Holsteins.  Send  for  pedigrees.  Prices  reasonable. 
Wocdside  Farm.  Princeton,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

JOHN  B.  MARCOU. 


DAIRY  SH0RT-H0RNS7S=i  Z; 

winners.  FLORA  V.  SPENCER,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  STSSS 

dog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Apple  Pomace  for  Cows.— The  Vermont 
Experiment  Station  reports  successful  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  refuse  from  cider  presses  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  experience  of  four  years  with 
apple  pomace  silage  at  the  Vermont  Sta¬ 
tion.  using  over  20  cows,  is  a  unit  in  af¬ 
firming  the  nearly  equivalent— if  not,  in¬ 
deed,  quite  equivalent— feeding  values  of 
apple  pomace  and  corn  silage.  No  unde¬ 
sirable  results  whatsoever  have  followed 
its  use.  Cows  continuously  and  heartily 
fed  have  not  shrunk,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  held  up  their  milk  flows  remarkably 
well.  Neither  does  the  milk  nor  the  butter 
seem  injured  in  any  respect.  A  satisfac¬ 
tory  ration  used  by  the  station  has  been 
hay,  silage  (one-third  corn  silage  and  two- 
thirds  apple  pomace  silage  by  weight)  and 
from  four  to  eight  pounds  grain,  the  latter 
varying  according  to  age,  stage  of  lacta¬ 
tion,  etc.  Fifteen  pounds  of  pomace  per 
cow  has  been  fed  daily  with  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  reports  of 
severe  shrinkage  occurring  coincident  with 
(he  use  of  apple  pomace  arc  current,  care 
and  watchfulness  are  advised  in  feeding  it 
at  the  outset.  Apple  pomace  needs  no 
special  care  in  silaging.  If  leveled  from 
time  to  time  as  put  into  the  silo  and  left  to 
itself  uncovered  and  unweighted  it  (Joes 
well  ”  _ 


Keg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  B  ed  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  wc  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  ltosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Oorset  Ram  Lambs 


of  highest  type 

_ _ _ _ and  breeding, 

ready  for  delivery  now,  at  tlo  to  115  each.  Regis 
tered  In  purebaser'suame. 


M  A  m  FMAVT  Q  A  RfiTTMT  Alhnnr  Vt 


1-^  a  MS  If  choice  lot  of  Delaine  and 

I^T  f\  |\/|  Black-Top  Rams  and  Ewes 

L\XJLlf  J.VJ  to  se.ect  trom.  will  be  sold 
^ _  cheap.  Correspondence 
solicited.  M.  C.  MULK1N,  Friendship,  N.  V. 


IlIPnDI  ISO  I  TO  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
AllUUIfA  UUA  I  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 


No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  Farm  Tip. 

BUY  ANGORA  COATS. 


For  Registered  Stock  address 

BOSWYCK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 

cently  bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wls. 


Celtte  Pips 


—Spayed  Females.  Circulars. 
DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 


SILAS 


SEVEN-EIGHTHS  BRED  ANGORA  BUCK.  Fig.  277. 


a  believer  in  combining  the  dairy  and 
beef  qualities,  although  I  do  think  the 
Holstein-Friesian  has  more  of  the  beef 
quality  than  any  of  the  other  dairy 
breeds.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  breeders  are  even  attempting 
to  develop  a  beef  quality  in  their  cattle. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take.  What  they  are  developing  in  the 
breed  is  a  higher  tendency  to  secrete 
butter  fat  in  their  milk. 

,T.  H.  COOLIDGE,  JR. 

Belle-Vernon  Farms’  Dairy  Co.,  Ohio. 


tory.  In  1901  we  gave  them  too  exten¬ 
sive  a  range  and  they  did  but  little 
clearing  up.  In  May,  1902,  six  ewes,  one 
buck  and  five  kids  were  put  in  an  acre 
of  young  woodland  of  a  mixed  growth, 
most  of  the  trees  three  to  six  inches  in 
diameter.  There  was  a  quite  thick 
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QUALITY 


For  Sale.  A.  J.  C.  C.  Bull  Calves,  lit  to  heart  any 
herd.  Their  dams  have  yearly  milk  records  of  from 
7,000  to  9.000  pounds  averaging  over  live  per  cent  fat. 
These  oaives  will  be  sold  now  at  prices  any  one  can 
For  particulars  address 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora.  N.  Y. 


pay. 


onnn  ECDBCTC  Some  trained.  Book 
&UUU  rcillic  I  O  and  price-list.  free. 

N-  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


— Choice  stock  for  sale  at  all 
r  CrrCXS  times.  Book  and  price-list  free. 

W.  J.  WOOD,  New  London,  Ohio. 


Death  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS. 

!■■■  .  ■»  BBaw-w  64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


THE  SHEEP  BUSINESS. 

Has  the  high  price  of  meat  had  any 
particular  effect  on  the  sheep  business? 
I  think  it  has  to  some  extent.  This  year 
we  have  been  getting  for  our  lambs, 
weighing  40  pounds,  from  $3  to  $3.50 
per  head  at  home.  This,  I  think,  is 
somewhat  higher  than  last  year.  I  also 
notice  the  Chicago  quotations  are  much 
better.  Owing  to  a  plentiful  crop  of 
grasses  and  Fall  feed,  the  farmers  are 
purchasing  sheep  to  use  up  what  they 
have.  But  as  to  a  boom  in  the  sheep 
business  I  cannot  just  see  it;  while  it 
may  be  different  in  other  sections  it  is 
not  so  here.  One  reason  for  it  may  be 
dogs.  I  am  sure  that  in  this  section  the 
dog  has  broken  up  a  great  many  flocks, 
and  sheep  raisers  have  given  it  up  as  a 
loss.  It  is  my  judgment  though  that  at 
the  present  time  it  is  as  favorable  for 
one  who  wants  to  get  into  the  sheep 
business  as  any  period  for  the  last  10 
years.  Wool  is  bringing  a  much  better 
price  the  last  year  or  two,  and  will,  1 
think,  go  still  higher.  I  have  had  my  ups 
and  downs  in  the  business,  and  when 
one  has  to  sell  at  18  cents  a  head  he 
can  feel  and  appreciate  prices  which 
we  are  getting  now.  r.  a.  m’clelland. 


Ill 


-  r:zl 


Proper  feeding  will  improve  any  milch 
cow,  and  will  often  make  a  model  milker  of  an 
unprofitable  cow.  The  greater  part  of  a  cow’s 
feed  goes  to  keep  the  physical  condition  of  the 
animal  to  a  proper  standard;  food  assimilated 
above  these  requirements  brings  returns  in 
milk.  The  greater  the  ability  of  a  cow  to 
appropriate  food  elements  to  tissue  building  and  milk  forma¬ 
tion,  the  greater  the  dairyman’s  profit.  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food 
is  the  great  cow  tonic  and  milk  producer.  A  tablespoonful 
given  twice  a  day  in  meal,  mash  or  grain,  increased  to  two 
tablespoonsful  at  the  end  of  a  week,  will  wonderfully  increase 
the  milk  production,  because  it  insures  perfect  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  every  particle  of  the  food  given,  allowing 
nothing  to  pass  off  as  waste.  The  cow  eats  more  and  the  flow 
of  inilk  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  amount  eaten  and 
well  digested.  Dr.  Hess  is  a  graduate  of  famous  medical  and 
veterinary  colleges  and  his  com¬ 
pound  is  endorsed  and  prescribed 
by  them.  If  these  institutions  of 
learning  know  of  nothing  better  than 


Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food 
is  sold  on  a  written 
guarantee  in  100 
pound  sacks  at  $5.00; 
smaller  packages  at  a 
slight  advance.  Fed 
in  a  small  dose. 


Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food 

it  must  be  good.  No  unprofessional  manufacturer  can  equal  Dr.  Hess’ Stock  Food,  the  scientific  compound  for  cattle, 
nogs,  horses  and  sheep.  Every  pound  sold  on  written  guarantee;  100  pounds  for  85.00;  smaller  packages  at  a  slight  advance. 
Fed  in  small  doses.  1  n  every  package  is  a  little  yellow  card  entitling  the  purchaser  to  personal  advice  and  free  presen p  ions, 
for  any  animal,  from  the  eminent  veterinarian,  Dr.  Hess.  Otherwise  this  personal  advice  would  cost  many  dollais. 

on  diseases  of  animals  and  poultry,  the  only  complete  treatise  for  popular 
nn  I  iror>’  nnriT  PTfiP  1 1  n  n  n  1/  use,  consulted  and  recommended  by  prominent  veterinarians,  will  be  sent 

DR.  HESS  GREfll  S I UIK  dUUK  you bave; what 8tock ,00d you 

c  M  McClain,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Jeromeville,  O.,  says:  “It  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  for  farmers  I  have  ever  seen.” 

H.  If.  Layman,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Lattasburg,  O.,  says:  “In  my  practice  1  often  follow  suggestions  given  in  your  Veterinary  Works.” 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


AVe  also  make  Dr.  Hess’  Poultry  Pan-a-ee.-a  Dr.  Hess’ 
Healing  Powder  and  Instant  Louse  Killer.  Address 
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FEEDING  VALUE  OF  SILAGE. 
Compared  With  Timothy  Hay. 

In  this  locality,  where  cattle  are  bara 
fed  for  eight  months  per  year,  three 
tons  of  hay  are  necessary  for  their 
maintenance.  These  same  animals  have 
been  kept  better  on  one  ton  of  hay  and 
five  tons  of  silage,  and  the  milk  yield 
when  silage  was  fed  was  twice  as  great 
as  when  hay  only  was  given.  A  good 
crop  of  silage  will  yield  15  tons  to  the 
acre,  while  two  tons  of  hay  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  very  good  yield.  As  our  farmers 
cut  all  the  hay  they  feed  to  the  stock 
the  expense  of  cutting  the  silage  is  not 
so  great  as  the  cutting  of  dry  fodder 
during  the  Winter.  Thus  the  cost  of 
silage  per  ton,  figuring  hay  at  $10,  would 
be  $1.33%.  A  farmer  near  this  city  win¬ 
ters  800  sheep  and  80  head  of  cattle  on 
50  tons  of  hay  and  30  acres  of  silage. 
Another  keeps  100  cattle  and  nine 
horses  on  40  to  45  acres  of  corn  and  70 
acres  of  hay.  This  stock  is  housed  the 
entire  year.  If  three  tons  of  hay  are 
necessary  for  eight  months’  feeding  it 
would  take  4%  tons  for  the  year’s  feed; 
109  animals  should  consume  490  tons  of 
hay,  allowing  that  140  tons  of  hay  were 
produced  on  the  70  acres.  The  silage 
from  40  to  45  acres  answers  for  350  tons 
of  hay.  It  would  require  230  acres  of 
hay  to  furnish  feed  that  this  small  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  produced.  Consequently  we 
would  sum  up  a  ton  of  silage  is  worth 
about  one-half  as  much  as  good  Timothy 
hay,  and  the  yield  will  be  7%  times  the 
weight  of  hay  from  the  same  acreage. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.  smalley  meg.  co. 

Big  Value  in  Massachusetts. 

The  value  of  silage  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  the  kind  of  corn  and  the  con¬ 
dition  that  it  is  in  when  cut.  The  past 
year  T  have  fed  from  30  to  40  head  twice 
every  day  and  for  five  years  past  have 
fed  10  or  11  months  of  the  year.  From 
my  experience  wen-eared  northern  corn 
yielding  80  to  100  baskets  per  acre,  cut 
when  just  beginning  to  glaze,  is  worth 
fully  $8  per  ton,  as  it  not  only  takes 
the  place  of  most  of  the  hay  in  a  cow’s 
ration,  but  also  supplies  quite  a  share  of 
grain.  Corn  not  well  eared  or  from 
which  ears  have  been  picked  will  make 
silage  worth  $5  to  $6  per  ton  compared 
with  hay  at  $20. 

Chicopee,  Mass. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

M.  E.  G.,  page  651,  is  certainly  a 
“lively  critic,”  and  hits  at  some  of  my 
weak  points.  His  criticism  of  my 
brooder  house,  however,  is  easily  par¬ 
ried.  He  says  it  is  “too  cold  for  Win¬ 
ter  or  early  Spring  chicks.”  The  fact  is 
that  my  early  Spring  chicks  did  finely. 
It  was  the  late  hatched  chicks  that  I 
lost,  when  the  excuse  of  a  “cold  house” 
could  not  possibly  be  urged.  Try  again, 
M.  E.  G.,  and  perhaps  you  can  strike  the 
nail  on  the  head,  instead  of  striking 
your  finger.  After  you  have  kept  1,509 
hens  a  few  years  and  got  your  bread 
and  butter  that  way,  you  are  likely  to 
have  less  conceit  and  more  knowledge. 
The  house  described  by  M.  E.  G.  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  good  one.  Eight  square  feet 
of  floor  space  to  each  hen,  however, 
means  four  times  the  outlay  for  build¬ 
ings  that  two  feet  does.  That  means 
serious  inroads  into  the  profits.  I  care 
more  for  profits  than  I  do  for  “best  re¬ 
sults.” 

How  long  a  rest  does  a  hen  require  in 
which  to  moult?  I  recently  bought  a 
couple  of  Buff  Cochin  hens  that  have 
already  moulted,  for  an  experiment;  they 
are  now  laying  again.  They  both  laid 
on  August  12,  and  one  of  them  laid  as 
late  as  August  15.  They  then  stopped 
laying  and  began  to  moult  freely.  One 
of  them  began  laying  against  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  and  the  other  on  September 
17.  They  have  been  closely  confined, 
and  no  change  made  from  our  regular 
feed  of  mash,  morning  and  night,  ex¬ 


cept  to  give  them  a  smaller  allowance 
for  a  short  time. 

Yes,  we  went  to  our  county  fair,  and 
Billy  G.  went  along.  He  had  to  compete 
with  some  Berkshires,  with  a  pedigree 
a  yard  long,  in  his  class  of  "best  pig  un¬ 
der  six  months  old,”  but  he  had  a  walk¬ 
over,  and  came  home  with  the  blue  rib¬ 
bon.  I  saw  the  judge’s  face  open  up 
with  a  smile,  as  he  looked  first  at  the 
pigs  with  the  long  pedigree,  and  then 
at  Billy,  and  wondered  whether  he  is  a 
reader  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  Our  pair  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  and  plate  of  white 
eggs  also  got  the  blue  ribbon,  but  the 
pen  of  Leghorns  got  left.  The  judge 
found  two  or  three  bits  of  feathers, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  on  the 
leg  of  one  of  them.  “Disqualified,”  was 
the  edict.  Moral!  Use  your  specs  (and 
your  razor)  before  you  take  birds  to  the 
show  room.  o.  w.  mapes. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

A  Few  Good  Hens. — If  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  publish  a  few  lines  from  one  who 
has  been  interested  in  reading  the  let¬ 
ters  from  Mapes  and  others  I  will  give 
a  brief  history  of  a  few  hens  owned  by 
my  brother  in  Auburn.  He  is  a  loom 
fixer  in  a  carpet  factory.  He  made  a 
small  incubator  and  hatched  chicks  for 
a  neighbor  and  a  few  for  himself.  He 
kept  19  pullets  in  a  coop  4x5  feet  and 
four  feet  high.  They  commenced  laying 
about  January  1;  from  that  time  they 
averaged  17  eggs  per  day  the  rest  of  the 
Winter.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact.  Now 
what  about  eight  feet  square  space  for 
each  hen?  I  will  give  my  experience 
in  feeding  hens  last  Winter  on  the 
Mapes  plan.  At  the  time  I  filled  the 
boxes  with  wheat,  corn,  meat  and  a  dish 
for  skim-milk  they  were  laying  scarcely 
an  egg.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
commenced  laying  well.  I  have  always 
given  them  warm  mashes  and  fussed 
with  them,  but  did  not  get  eggs  in  re¬ 
turn;  so  much  for  the  Mapes  plan. 

Atwater,  N.  Y.  t.  h.  e. 

Moke  Information  Wanted. — Wa 
have  thought  all  along  that  Mr.  Mapes 
was  quite  a  success  as  a  “hen  man.”  His 
articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive,  written  in  a 
plain,  comprehensive  manner,  helpful 
both  in  his  recording  of  failures  as  well 
as  successes,  but  it  appears  that  we  mis¬ 
take.  It  is  M.  E.  G.,  on  page  651,  who 
intimates  that  after  all  Mr.  Mapes  is 
really  a  back  number,  his  methods  and 
theories  all  wrong  and  presumably  his 
few  successes  brought  about  more  by 
accident  than  design.  Thus  are  our  idols 
rudely  shattered.  Now,  M.  E.  G.,  by  all 
means  favor  us  with  the  detail  of  your 
methods;  give  us  the  figures.  We  long 
to  obtain  the  secrets  by  which  continu¬ 
ous  and  long-drawn-out  success  may  be 
attained  in  the  hen  business.  We  are 
glad  to  note,  however,  that  “Mr.  Mapes’s 
colony  plan  is  all  right.”  It  seems  to  be 
about  the  only  prop  upon  which  he  may 
safely  lean,  and  we  trust  he  will  take 
courage  and  with  this  as  a  starting 
point,  will  in  time  attain  to  the  higher 
degrees  of  the  hen  business  already  in 
the  grasp  of  M.  E.  G.  w.  e.  r. 

Derby,  Vt. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  POULTRY. 

Poultry  Is  not  coming  in  in  the  usual 
quantities  on  account  of  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  and  we  know  nothing  particular 
about  the  situation  only  as  it  is  reported 
to  us.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be 
a  large  supply  this  Winter,  more  than 
last,  but  to  what  extent  s'  oek  will  be 
stored  I  am  unable  to  say  at  the  present 
writing.  j.  H.  gail. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

We  are  having  a  very  good  poultry 
trade,  much  better  than  is  usually  the  case 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  price  on 
fowls  has  ruled  high  all  Summer.  While 
we  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  price 
a  little  lower  this  Fall,  we  are  not  looking 
for  any  serious  break.  Owing  to  the  high 
prices  now  ruling,  very  little  stock  of  any 
description  is  going  into  cold  storage  here. 
Plymouth  Rocks  make  the  best  selling 
poultry,  both  the  color  and  size  being  what 
trade  demands.  We  think  if  the  farmers 


in  producing  sections  would  raise  Plymouth 
Rocks  largely,  they  wo.uld  get  better  prices 
for  their  poultry  at  all  times. 

Boston,  Mass.  a.  &  o.  w.  mead  &  co. 

As  well  as  we  can  learn  the  general 
poultry  market  is  higher  than  usual  this 
season,  turkeys  being  particularly  scarce. 
We  look  for  extremely  high  prices  to  rule 
all  Winter.  At  this  time  there  have  been 
only  early  chickens  stored,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  poultry  crop  is  stored  during 
the  Winter  months. 

Chicago,  Ill.  MERRILL  &  ELDREDGE. 

The  crop  of  poultry  is  as  much  or  more 
than  last  season;  a  great  many  late 
Springs  and  turkeys  will  come  in.  A  good 
many  seven  to  nine-pound  Spring  turkeys 
are  now  coming  in,  and  sell  at  10  cents. 
We  paid  11%  on  old  turkeys  all  the  week. 
Farmers  are  well  fixed  on  feed,  and  as 
price  of  eggs  is  high,  and  will  be  high  for 
the  next  60  days,  farmers  will  not  sell  any 
laying  hens  or  young  pullets,  and  will 
only  sell  off  what  poultry  they  do  not  want 
when  selling  prices  suit  them.  We  think 
there  are  lots  of  poultry  in  the  country, 
and  any  big  price  offered  will  bring  the 
goods.  Prices  on  live  for  freezing  are  and 
have  been  too  high  for  us.  Very  little 
poultry  so  far  has  gone  into  the  freezer. 
All  go  into  consumption.  We  had  over 
1,100  boxed  last  year  at  this  time  and  not 
100  this  year  so  far.  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brahma  seem  to  have  the  lead  in  our  mar¬ 
ket  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  nearby  Ken¬ 
tucky  points.  Paid  11  cents  a  pound 
on  live  fowls  and  Springs  to-day. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  romer  bros. 


We  are  growing  a  good  lot  of  beets, 
turnips,  cabbage,  clover,  etc.,  for  Winter 
green  feed.  We  have  kept  before  our  young 
poultry  this  season  lots  of  green  food,  such 
as  lettuce,  cabbage,  clover,  kale,  lawn 
clippings,  etc.  Their  runs  have  been 
among  lots  of  fruit  trees,  with  grassy 
range.  We  have  devised  some  fine  Sum¬ 
mer  colony  houses  out  of  piano  and  organ 
shipping  boxes.  w.  e.  adair. 

Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


Runs  lighter ,  skims 
closer,  cleans  easier, 
simplest  and  most 
durable — the 


NATIONAL 

HAND  SEPARATOR 


These  claims  we  are  ready 
to  make  good  by  shipping, 
free,  a  National  Hand 
Separator  on  ten  days  trial. 
Send  for  it  and  work  it  a 
third  of  amonth — if  itdon’t 
keep  our  promises,  return 
at  our  expense.  Write 
for  full  particulars. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY 
I  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Newark,  N.  J. 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 

XT.  8.BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


DeIaImL 

Cream  Separators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 

Send  for  free  catalogue.  • 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


QOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Sate,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cur« 


The  safest.  Heat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  Bevere  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  AM,  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  IS  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  fo» 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRKNCE-WILLTAMS  CO  .  Cleveland 


Hewten’a  Hun,  Cough,  Bit 
tamper  and  Indlgntlo*  Cure. 

A  veterinary  apeoiSo  for  wind, 
throat  and  atomaoh  trouble,. 
Strong  recommends.  •I  pet 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid, 
.Newton  Horse  Kerned/  Co. 
i  y  )  Toledo,  Ohio, 


.The  Dana  Ear  Labels 

are  always  clean  and  readable. 
Do  not  make  the  ear  sore,  willnot 
pullout  orgetlost.  Stamped  with 
owner’s  name,  address  and  herd 
registry  numbers.  I  supply  *0  rec¬ 
ord  associations  with  official  labels. 
Thousands  of  practical  farmers,  vet- 
eri  narians  and  breeders  use  my  labels 
exclusively.  Sample  Free. 
Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  terms. 
C.H.Dana,74  Main  St., W. Lebanon,  N.H 


"fS?  The  Superior  Cream  Extractor 

^ w >0^.  "It  gets  the  Cream.”  Twenty  per  cent 

more  than  by  setting  In  pans. 

WATER  IS  NOT  MIXED  WITH  MILK, 
therefore,  impure  water  does  not  taint 
•illeMj  the  cream,  and  the  skimmed  milk  Is  left 
|fn  pure  and  sweet.  We  pay  the  Freight. 

Descriptive  circulars,  reliable  testt- 
‘  "lonlals  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 

iSW  Write  to-day.  Can’t  get  In  touch  with 
such  a  money-maker  too  quick. 

. jj&frPR  Superior  Fence  Machine  Co., 

188  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich 

FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 

Fleming’s  E  istula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure  is 
a  new,  scientific  and  certain  remedy. 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

Write  to-day  for  Important  eireular  No.  441 

ELEMINC  BROS.,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

Cured 
in  15  to 
30  Days 

CALF  FEEDER 

combines  scientific  and 
practical  ideas.  Over  60,000 
in  use.  No  valves  to  get 
clogged  and  foul.  Easily 
cleaned.  Nipples  are  re¬ 
enforced.  Freventsseoiirs. 
Increases  digestive  eapac- 

_ _ity  in  the  dairy  calf.  Makes 

Veal  worth  2c  per  lb.  more.  The  only  feeder  adoptod 
by  Exp.  Sta.  Extra  gain  on  one  ealf  pays  for  two 
feeders.  Prevents  a  "set  back’’  from  tne  “starving 
process.”  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded.  Awarded  Gold  Nr  dal  at  Pan- Am.  Exp.  Sold  everjwhoro  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Price  $1  50.  Sent  postpaid  for  $2.00,  and  a 60c  box 
of  Cows  Relief  free,  that  will  euro  Caked  liaq  In  12  to  24  hour*.  Heals 
aore  tcata.  Send  for  descriptive  matter  and  22  reasons  for  using  feeder. 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


1/ICTOR 

W  INCUBATOI 


INCUBATORS 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  eheap-  | 
est  first-class  hatcher.  Money  back  ) 
if  not  as  represented.  Circular  \ 
free;  catalogue  6c.  We  pay  the  \ 
freight.  GEO.ERTKLCO.Qulner.Ill. 


Send 

for 

free 

Circu¬ 

lars. 


The  KEYSTONE 

Dehorning  Krvife 

makes  the  dehorning  of  cattle  simple 
and  easy.  Operation  over  in  an  in¬ 
stant;  but  a  moment's  pain.  Clean, 
smooth,  dear  cut,  with  no  bruising 
or  crushing.  Highly  valued  by  stock- 
.men.  Puliy  warranted. 

^jy^WWPS^OMEROY^PA^ 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  bead.  1 1  lustrat  -d 
Circular  and  Price  freeon  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  U.  KOBERTSON,  Forestvile,  Conn. 


wiiders  stanchion' 

— Deinf?  an  i  mprovement 
Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest 
quicke»t,  safest  awing  stanchion 
made*  Haaateellatch  and  automatic 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal cannotturn  Itin  back¬ 
ing  «ut.  Made  of  beat  seasoned  hard 
wood.  Pins  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for, testimonials. 

K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 


I  Cures  and  prevents  contagious  abortion;  heals  gall  sores,  inflamed  udders  and  wounds-  k 
''“•cures  mange,  and  keeps  off  flies  in  summer.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Chloro-Naptholei 
Accept  no  substitute.  There  is  no  other  "just  as  good.”  We  will  ship,  prepaid,  1  gal.,$l 
2  gals..  So;  gals.,  $0.75.  Special  prices  in  larger  lots.  Free— Our  invaluable  books— Tl 
PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT— Cattle  Diseases  and  Swine  Diseases.  Write  for  them  " 

JWest  Disinfecting  Co.,  4  Fast5QtH  Street,  New  York 


Everybody  admits  that  cut  green  bone  is  the  cheapest  ind  most 
productive  poultry  food.  It  is  most  easily  and  quickly  cut  by 


MANN’S 


BONE  CVTTER. 


Its  latest  improvements  make  bone  cutting  simple  and  easy.  Try 
it  and  see.  W  e  11  send  you  one  on  Ten  Du/m’  Tree  Trial  and  ask 
no  money  until  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  Isn’t  this  better 
tor  you  than  to  pay  for  a  machine  you  never  tried?  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 

Granite  Crystal  Grit,  Swinging  Peed  Trays,  Champion  Corn  Shellers. 
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HUMOROUS 


A  dog  in  the  town  of  Cologne 
Absent-mindedly  snapped  at  a  bogne, 

But  the  misguided  brute 

Had  just  grabbed  his  own  foot. 

So  the  bone  that  he  snapped  was  his  ogne. 

—Philadelphia  Press. 

Fred:  “John’s  wife  helps  him  with  his 
literary  labors,  doesn’t  sne?”  Frederica: 
“Oh,  yes;  she  cashes  his  checks.” — 
Springfield  Union. 

Hiram:  “Has  your  son  given  up  farm¬ 
ing?”  Obadiah:  “I  guess  so.  He’s  at¬ 
tendin’  one  of  them  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  at  the  city.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

“On!”  remarked  Amy,  with  a  sigh, 
“the  men  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.” 
“Indeed!”  said  Douglas.  “And  why  not?” 
“Well,  they  used  to  be  boys,  you  know.” 
And  then  he  left. — Illustrated  Bits. 

Little  Clarence  (with  a  rising  in¬ 
flection):  “Pa?”  Mr.  Callipers  (weari¬ 
ly):  “Uh?”  Little  Clarence:  “Pa,  what 
is  a  perch?”  Mr.  Callipers:  “Something 
to  come  down  from.” — Puck. 

It  was  at  a  fashionable  boarding-house 
and  they  had  calves’  brains  for  lunch. 
She  spoke  to  the  gentleman  next  to  her: 
"And  do  you  like  calves’  brains,  Mr. 
Domo?”  “I  always  try  to  feel  content 
with  what  I  have,  madam.” — Tit-Bits. 

.  “And  yet,”  said  the  man  who  was  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  prove  old  sayings,  “I 
can’t  think  of  a  single  invariable  in¬ 
stance  in  which  ‘troubles  never  come 
singly.’  ”  “You  can’t,  eh?”  retorted  the 
practical  fellow.  “Did  you  ever  see  any 
single  twins?” — Baltimore  News. 

Sunday  School  Teacher:  “Why, 
Willie  Wilson!  Fighting  again?  Didn't 
last  Sunday’s  lesson  teach  you  that  when 
you  are  struck  on  one  cheek  you  ought 
to  turn  the  other  to  the  striker?”  Wil¬ 
lie:  “Yes’m;  but  he  hit  me  on  the  nose, 
an’  I’ve  only  got  one.” — Washington 
Times. 

“And  what  is  to  be  the  subject  of  our 
lecture  to-morrow  night,  Professor?” 
“Well,  my  dear  young  woman,  I  can 
hardly  hope  it  will  have  much  interest 
for  you.  I  shall  lecture  on  ‘Sun 
Spots.’  ”  “Oh,  but  that’s  of  the  great¬ 
est  interest  to  me.  I  shall  certainly 
come.  You’ve  no  idea  how  I  suffer  from 
freckles.” — Stray  Stories. 
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THE  HITCHINGS  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  MULCHING  ACCOMPLISH  ? 

Bacterial  Hired  Men  Under  Ground. 

A  FAIR  DISCUSSION  OF  ALL  SIDES. 

Part  III. 

I  stated  last  week  that  plowing  would  without  doubt 
injure  the  orchard.  But  why  should  it  ever  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  plow  it?  It  may  never  be,  yet  possibly  the 
time  will  come  when  the  soil  will  need  airing.  We 
all  know  that  air  is  necessary  to  the  roots  of  growing 
plants.  Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  useful  things 
about  cultivating  is  that  it  lets  the  air  and  sunshine 
into  the  soil.  It  is  quite  possible  that  after  some  years 
this  shaded  and  moist  soil  will  need 
plowing  in  order  to  receive  a  good  air¬ 
ing.  These  low-headed  trees  with  their 
feeding  roots  at  the  surface  would  be 
badly  hurt  by  such  work.  Mr.  Hitchings 
is  not  troubled  by  any  such  forebodings. 

His  trees  are  healthy  and  promising, 
and  he  is  planting  new  ones  by  the  thou¬ 
sand.  He  has  1,000  peach  trees  with 
alternate  rows  root-pruned  as  Mr. 

Stringfellow  advocates.  An  old  pasture, 
not  plowed  in  30  years,  has  been  set  in 
apple  trees.  Small  holes  were  dug  right 
in  the  tough  old  sod  and  the  trees,  with 
roots  cut  to  about  five  inches,  were 
planted  without  plowing  or  cultivating. 

The  grass  has  been  cut  and  piled  around 
the  trees.  Some  one  will  ask: 

“Does  Mr.  Hitchings  realize  what  a 
loss  is  represented  when  that  fine  hay  is 
permitted  to  rot  on  the  ground?” 

Yes,  he  was  formerly  a  dairyman,  and 
well  knows  the  value  of  good  hay.  He 
even  cuts  Alfalfa  and  spreads  it  around 
the  trees! 

“What  is  his  argument  in  favor  of 
such  a  wasteful  process?” 

He  doesn’t  consider  it  a  waste.  That 
grass  feeds  the  trees  in  two  ways.  The 
direct  fertility  which  it  contains  is  con¬ 
siderable — a  ton  of  green  Timothy  con¬ 
tains  as  much  nitrogen  as  a  ton  of  aver¬ 
age  manure.  The  mulching  effect  of  the 
grass,  as  we  have  stated  before  also  in¬ 
directly  provides  food  for  the  trees  by 
stimulating  the  work  of  bacteria,  which 
work  over  both  the  organic  matter  and 
the  soil  itself.  Mr.  Hitchings  believes 
that  the  loss  in  feeding  value  of  the 
grass  is  more  than  offset  by  the  saving 
in  time  and  labor.  Under  his  system  he 
figures  that  one  man  with  a  good  team 
can  take  care  of  4,000  trees — except  the 
spraying  and  picking.  To  cultivate  that 
number  of  trees  thoroughly  would  re¬ 
quire  four  or  five  men  and  teams;  be¬ 
sides  10  tons  or  more  of  fertilizer  would 
be  needed.  Is  this  argument  worth  con¬ 
sidering?  The  question  of  hired  help  in 
districts  back  in  the  country  is  just  now  the  hardest 
one  for  farmers  to  answer.  Mr.  Hitchings  says  that 
he  does  not  want  his  wife  to  spend  her  days  as  cook 
and  washerwoman  for  a  colony  of  hired  men!  Those 
bacteria  at  work  for  him  under  the  mulch  do  not 
strike  or  get  drunk  or  leave  just  when  they  have 
learned  the  business.  True,  the  larger  growers  tell 
us  of  hiring  Italians  in  large  gangs  so  that  they  board 
themselves  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  privacy  of 
the  farm  family.  We  do  not  hear  much  of  the  darker 
side  of  this  foreign  labor  question,  and  in  any  event, 
gangs  of  foreign  laborers  are  not  for  the  100-acre 
farmer  of  average  means.  Any  man  who  must  hire 
a  big  gang  of  laborers  is  more  or  }egs  engaged  in 


speculative  farming,  and  comparatively  few  of  us  are 
qualified  to  take  the  risks  involved.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  where  it  will  succeed  the  “mulch  method” 
will  multiply  the  power  of  the  farmer’s  own  family  to 
produce  fruit  without  calling  in  outside  help.  We 
must  remember  that  some  expert  poultry  men  criti¬ 
cise  Mr.  Mapes  for  his  “easy-going”  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  hens.  Both  Mapes  and  Hitchings  attempt  to  make 
hen  and  tree  take  care  of  itself  as  far  as  may  be.  Mr. 
Mapes  will  say  that  the  man  who  waits  on  his  hens 
and  takes  steps  for  them  which  they  might  take  them¬ 
selves  often  gets  very  poor  wages.  Mr.  Hitchings 
will  say  that  those  who  use  horse  and  hired  man  in 
place  of  his  bacteria  may  get  more  fruit  per  tree,  but 
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they  do  not  win  gold  medals  over  his  fruit  or  pay  a 
mortgage  any  faster  than  he  does  when  labor  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  bills  are  settled. 

As  I  go  about  the  country  I  meet  farmers  every¬ 
where  who  are  hunting  for  some  plan  that  will  enable 
one  man  or  one  family  to  produce  the  largest  possible 
crop.  There  are  plenty  of  men  and  women  who  are 
driven  to  this  sort  of  farming  through  necessity. 
Grass  is  the  greatest  partner  such  farmers  can  have. 
Some  of  them  cut  the  grass  and  sell  it  as  hay,  while 
others  sell  it  standing  in  the  field.  Others  pastuie 
hogs,  cattle  or  horses.  Mr.  Hitchings  feeds  it  to  his 
trees  just  as  a  stockman  would  feed  it  to  sheep  oi 
cattle.  Thus  far  he  has  used  no  fertilizers— not  see¬ 


ing  the  need  of  them.  While  the  trees  keep  their 
healthy  color  and  vigorous  growth  he  will  add  noth¬ 
ing,  as  he  is  satisfied  that  the  mulched  soil  provides 
all  the  plant  food  that  the  trees  require.  Let  no  man 
think  that  this  “mulch  system”  is  as  easy  to  carry 
out  as  it  is  to  talk  about.  The  soil  is  good,  natural 
grass  land,  and  I  should  judge  that  springs  abound. 
The  grass  in  that  orchard  would  run  Mr.  Clark’s  fa¬ 
mous  yield  a  good  race.  The  trees  are  sprayed  again 
and  again — kept  blue  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  As 
an  experiment  I  am  growing  trees  without  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  an  old  field  where  weeds  and  thin  grass  grow. 
This  thin  growth  is  cut  and  thrown  around  the  trees, 
but  it  would  be  nonsense  to  call  it  “mulching”  after 
seeing  the  great  piles  of  grass  which  Mr. 
Hitchings  banks  around  his  young  trees. 

I  am  obliged  to  use  fertilizer  in  addition 
to  the  mulch,  and  even  then  do  not  ob¬ 
tain  the  growth  on  young  trees  that  Mr. 
Hitchings  does  with  nothing  but  grass. 
His  soil  is  much  stronger  naturally  than 
mine,  and  this  must  be  remembered  by 
those  who  undertake  to  try  his  method. 
The  mulch  does  not  put  fertility  into 
the  soil.  It  merely  helps  take  out  what 
there  is  there,  and  the  richer  the  soil 
the  easier  the  fertility  comes  out. 

We  shall  know  more  about  this  mulch 
method  in  a  few  years  when  the  trees 
in  the  old  pasture  come  in  bearing.  This 
is  one  of  the  boldest  experiments  ever 
attempted  in  fruit  growing.  The  soil 
of  this  pasture  had  not  been  disturbed 
for  years.  Instead  of  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing  as  the  experts  advise  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
ings  simply  dug  small  holes  where  the 
trees  are  to  stand.  The  roots  of  the  trees 
were  cut  back  to  about  five  inches,  and 
the  top  cut  back  to  correspond.  These 
trees  were  set  in  the  little  holes  and  the 
earth  stamped  hard  around  them.  That 
was  all.  When  the  grass  reached  a  fair 
height  it  was  cut  with  the  mower,  raked 
and  piled  around  the  trees  and  left  to  rot 
there.  There  were  about  2,000  of  these 
trees  set  this  Spring,  and  in  a  careful 
examination  of  them  I  could  not  find 
half  a  dozen  dead  ones.  They  had  made 
a  surprising  growth,  and  were  thrifty 
as  need  be.  In  my  section  we  are  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  using  fertilizers  and  “feed¬ 
ing  the  soil”  that  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  these  trees  had  not  been  fed  at  all 
— save  what  they  had  been  able  to  take 
from  that  old  pasture  soil.  I  do  not 
find  such  old  fields  capable,  alone,  of 
producing  large  crops  when  they  are 
plowed  up.  We  need  good  dressings  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  to  make  them  pro¬ 
fitable,  when  cropped  in  the  ordinary 
way,  yet  here  they  were  starting  a 
growth  upon  these  apple  trees  that 
would  have  been  a  credit  to  the  most  in¬ 
tense  cultivation.  It  was  a  mighty  argument  for  the 
mulch  when  we  consider  how  little  it  cost  to  get  this 
orchard  started.  The  scientific  men  say  the  young 
trees  may  start  well  enough  in  such  a  season  as  we 
have  had  this  year,  but  that  something  will  stunt  or 
kill  them  before  they  bear!  It  is  easy  for  any  man 
to  shake  his  head  at  a  new  way  of  doing  things,  but 
it  will  puzzle  the  wisest  to  tell  just  what  is  to  kill 
such  thrifty  trees.  It  must  be  understood  by  all  that 
this  way  of  growing  trees  is  no  lazy  man’s  method. 
There  is  work  enough  about  it  to  satisfy  the  hardest 
hustler,  but  it  increases  his  power  to  care  for  a  large 
number  of  trees.  The  peach  trees  planted  on  the 
Stringfellow  plan  show  some  interesting  things.  I 
will  talk  about  them  next  week.  h.  w.  o. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

COMPLETE  FOOD. — What  is  included  in  the  term 
“a  complete  food?”  Food  that  contains  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  needed  to  sustain  life  and  carry  on  the  bodily 
functions  of  the  animal  or  bird  that  eats  the  food.  It 
should  also  contain  them  in  the  relative  proportions 
needed,  so  that  there  will  be  no  needless  waste  of  one 
element  and  clogging  of  the  system,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  enough  of  some  other  element.  An  egg  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  a  complete  food.  Every  time  a  hen  produces  an 
egg  she  must  be  able  to  put  within  its  shell  every¬ 
thing  needed  to  form  a  complete  chick,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  a  little  oxygen,  which  can  be  utilized 
by  the  respiratory  organs  before  the  chick  is  hatched. 
About  the  only  other  example  which  we  have  in  na¬ 
ture  of  a  complete  food  is  milk.  This  is  doubtless  why 
skim-milk  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  foods 
known,  either  for  egg  production  or  for  raising  young 
chickens.  Carbonaceous  matter  is  the  principal  in¬ 
gredient  removed  in  the  cream,  which  can  readily  be 
replaced  by  the  use  of  corn,  etc.  Not  only  must  an 
egg  contain  carbon  for  the  fat,  etc.,  nitrogen  for  flesh, 
and  mineral  matter  for  bones,  but  the  nervous  system 
must  also  be  built  up  out  of  what  the  egg  contains. 
The  chemist  is  baffled  when  he  undertakes  to  classify 
and  supply  all  that  this  involves,  but  nature  makes 
no  mistakes.  This  is  why  I  attach  so  much  import¬ 
ance  to  milk,  in  making  up  a  bill  of  fare  for  Biddy. 

FATTENING  EXPERIMENTS— Notice  the  success 
which  Prof.  Graham,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Canada,  is  having  in  fattening  young  chickens 
for  market.  He  reports  that  they  find  it  exceedingly 
profitable  to  buy  ordinary  chickens  from  farmers,  and 
fatten  them  for  market  at  the  prevailing  rates  of 
about  10  cents  per  pound  live  weight.  Notice  also  that 
the  feed  used  consists  of  cornmeal,  barley  meal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  shorts,  and  animal  meal,  made  in¬ 
to  a  mash  by  the  addition  of  an  equal  weight  of  skim- 
milk.  On  this  mixture  they  are  able,  according  to  a 
recent  report,  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  for  4% 
cents.  He  says:  "We  have  just  weighed  15  chickens 
that  we  put  in  the  crate  July  5,  weighing  in  at  33 
pounds,  and  to-day  (July  22)  they  weight  51  pounds, 
making  a  gain  of  18  pounds  in  the  17  days.  During 
this  time  they  consumed  55  pounds  10  ounces  of  grain 
feed  and  about  an  equal  weight  of  skim-milk.”  In  the 
light  of  our  experience  in  the  past  months  feeding  a 
mash  exclusively  made  from  about  the  same  grain 
mixture  wet  with  skim-milk,  I  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  this  result.  One  pen  of  New  York  pullets  are 
fast  developing  into  roosters.  They  only  weighed  a 
little  over  a  pound  each  when  purchased,  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  some  of  them  would  turn  out  to 
be  roosters.  It  now  looks  as  though  about  a  third  of 
them  will  never  lay  any  eggs.  I  still  consider  them 
a  good  investment.  A  dozen  or  more  of  the  roosters 
will  be  selected  and  fattened  soon,  in  order  to  see 
how  many  pounds  of  our  balanced  ration  it  will  re¬ 
quire  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain. 

EGGSHELL  MANUFACTURE.— “Come,”  said  I  to 
the  Deacon  to-day,  “and  I  will  show  you  an  object 
lesson  in  support  of  the  theory  that  a  hen  can  use 
the  lime  from  oyster  shells  in  making  an  eggshell.” 
In  the  several  pens  of  my  long  brooder  house  are  a 
number  of  hens  which  I  have  been  studying  and  cross- 
questioning  for  some  time.  Some  of  them  are  now 
laying,  and  some  are  not.  I  have  had  a  good  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  and  had  neglected  for  some  time  to 
give  them  any  shell-making  material.  The  Deacon 
and  I  got  a  basin  of  crushed  oyster  shells  and  started 
out.  In  one  pen  is  White  Betty,  familiar  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  She  is  moulting,  and  has  not  laid  an  egg  iD 
some  time. 

“Now,  Deacon,  throw  her  a  few  of  the  shells,  and  see 
what  she  says  about  it.”  Sure  enough,  she  would  not 
even  deign  to  look  at  them.  Evidently  she  has  no 
use  for  extra  lime.  In  the  next  pen  is  the  five-year-old 
hen  that  moulted  early  and  began  laying  some  time 
ago.  Her  head  is  very  red,  and  her  large  comb  nearly 
hides  one  eye,  but  her  need  for  extra  lime  for  those 
large  white  eggs,  a  sample  of  which  could  be  seen  in 
her  nest  in  the  corner,  caused  her  eagerly  to  devour 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  oyster  shells.  In  another  pen 
are  four  Buff  Cochin  hens.  Three  of  them  I  know  are 
laying  regularly,  while  the  fourth  has  not  yet  com¬ 
menced.  They,  too,  tell  the  same  story.  The  three 
that  are  laying  fairly  fell  over  each  other  in  their 
eagerness  for  the  oyster  shells,  while  the  fourth  stood 
by  and  paid  not  the  least  attention  to  the  feast.  It 
was  just  so  all  down  the  aisle.  Every  hen  that  lays 
was  eager  for  the  shells,  and  every  one  not  laying 
would  not  even  look  at  them. 

“I  vum,”  said  the  Deacon,  “if  a  lawyer  could  get  his 
witnesses  to  tell  such  a  uniform  story  the  jury  would 
have  a  snap.” 

The  Hope  Farm  man’s  statement  that  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  must  first  be  broken  loose  from  its  combination 
with  other  matter,  before  a  plant  can  use  it  as  food, 


was  an  eye-opener  to  me,  as  I  recently  said.  An 
equally 'important  eye-opener  came  my  way  a  few 
years  ago,  when  I  first  realized  that  no  material  sub¬ 
stance  can  be  used  as  food  by  an  animal,  which  has 
not  first  been  taken  up  by  plant  life,  and  combined 
with  other  matter  in  organic  forms.  At  first  thought 
it  looks  as  though  an  oyster  shell  must  be  entirely 
indigestible.  Think  again,  however,  and  you  will  see 
that  it  is  organic  matter,  as  surely  as  is  a  bone  or  an 
apple.  o.  w.  mapes. 


A  PLAIN  TALK  TO  HORSE  OWNERS  ABOUT 
HORSES’  TEETH. 

Part  I. 

In  no  department  of  study  and  research  has  there 
been  more  advancement  in  recent  times  than  in  the 
care  of  horses’  teeth,  and  the  amount  of  animal 
misery  prevented  and  relieved  by  means  of  discoveries 
in  this  direction  is  almost  beyond  estimate.  I  know 
what  I  am  saying  when  I  state  that  too  little  attention 
is  given  to  this  subject,  and  I  counsel  those  who  have 
such  charges  by  no  means  to  disregard  my  advice. 
The  mare  has,  in  all,  36  teeth;  the  horse  40.  Each 
has  six  incisors  above  and  below.  While  attending 
the  State  Fair  at  Columbus,  O.,  I  visited  the  Capitol, 
and  saw  in  the  rotunda  a  group  of  statuary  depicting 
Lee’s  surrender  to  Grant.  Behind  Grant  stands  his 
orderly  holding  a  prancing  steed,  showing  four  or  five 
incisors  above  and  below  on  the  side.  If  this  was 
true,  that  horse  had  near  30  incisors  instead  of  12. 
This  is  only  an  index  of  the  prevailing  indifference  to 
an  important  subject.  At  about  the  age  of  three  to 
four  years  the  horse  sheds  eight  and  gets  12  grinders. 
Think  of  such  a  severe  change!  Is  it  any  wonder  that 


Farmer:  “  Well,  it’s  eight  hours  you’re  after,  eh  ?  ” 

Miner:  “Yes.” 

Farmer:  “  Well,  we  have  it ;  eight  hours  before  noon  and  eight 
hours  after.” 

at  that  age  a  horse  is  so  hard  to  keep  on  edge?  At 
this  time  may  be  noticed  cough,  diarrhea,  constipa¬ 
tion,  catarrhal  disorders,  swelling  and  abcesses  about 
the  face  and  head,  eruption  of  the  skin,  irritation  ot 
the  eyes,  urinary  disturbance,  loss  of  appetite,  difficult 
chewing,  nervousness,  sore  throat,  and  general  de¬ 
pletion.  When  any  of  these  symptoms  are  present  a 
careful  examination  of  the  mouth  should  be  made. 

The  practice  of  caring  for  horses’  teeth  is  not  gen¬ 
eral  as  it  should  be,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the 
country.  In  cities,  on  race  tracks  and  horse  farms, 
the  teeth  receive  particular  attention.  There  is  quite 
a  fashion  of  late  years,  especially  in  large  cities,  ;o 
have  horses’  teeth  regularly  “floated”  or  “rasped”  by 
veterinary  “dentists.”  In  some  instances  this  is  very 
beneficial,  while  in  most  cases  it  is  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary.  From  the  character  of  the  food,  the  rubbing  or 
grinding  surface  of  the  horses’  teeth  should  be  rough. 
Still,  we  must  remember  that  the  upper  jaw  is  some¬ 
what  wider  than  the  lower,  and  that  from  the  fact  of 
the  teeth  not  being  perfectly  opposed,  a  sharp  ridge 
is  left  unworn  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  molars,  and 
on  the  outside  of  the  upper,  which  may  excoriate  the 
tongue  or  lips  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  condi¬ 
tion  can  be  readily  felt  by  the  hand,  and  these  sharp 
ridges,  when  found,  should  be  rasped  down  by  a 
guarded  rasp.  This  is  often  done  without  the  aid  of 
the  veterinarian.  There  are  many  good  veterinarians 
who  have  given  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  study,  and  with  the  aid  of  improved  instruments 
are  thoroughly  competent  in  this  particular  line.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  scattered  about  the  country  an 
itinerant  tribe  of  daring  pretenders,  dabbling  in  vet¬ 


erinary  business,  wholly  lacking  the  skill  to  compre¬ 
hend  or  operate  correctly  upon  horses’  teeth.  Anyone 
can  ram  a  rasp  up  and  down  on  a  horse’s  grinders, 
but  what  is  the  matter  with  his  mouth?  Ay,  that’s 
the  question!  Fig.  280  shows  in  upper  picture  a 
horse’s  perfect  lower  molars.  The  lower  picture  por¬ 
trays  the  diseased  grinders  of  a  horse  that  died  of 
starvation,  produced  by  irregular  teeth.  Both  are 
right  jaws.  The  fourth  grinder,  a  snag,  had  worn  a 
cavity  in  his  upper  jaw  and  hindered  him  from  feed¬ 
ing.  He  received  kind  attention  and  every  care  that 
could  be  given  him,  had  been  doctored  for  catarrh, 
“general  debility,”  had  his  teeth  leveled  (?)  with  a 
rasp,  etc.,  but  only  lacked  the  services  of  a  skilled  and 
practiced  veterinary  surgeon,  using  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  instruments.  A  dumb  yet  pleading  reproach! 
Fig.  281  shows  the  equine  dentist  in  operation. 

If  anything  is  wrong  with  your  horse’s  grinding, 
take  him  to  the  best  veterinarian  (genuine  article) 
you  know,  tell  him  all  you  have  noticed  about  it,  and 
have  him  thoroughly  examine  tne  horse’s  mouth.  Be¬ 
ware  the  “dentist”  who  solicits  the  privilege  of  ex¬ 
amining  your  horse’s  mouth.  He  has  arguments  that 
have  never  been  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.  Every 
horse’s  mouth  he  feels  or  peers  into  requires  (?)  his 
services.  He  has  dark  designs  upon  your  pocketbook. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  wag  of  a  farm  hand  who  led 
the  same  slightly  disguised  horse  out  of  three  differ¬ 
ent  doors  of  the  barn,  and  the  “dentist,”  not  recog¬ 
nizing  the  horse,  was  each  time  positive  the  horse’s 
molars  should  be  dressed,  yet  only  a  week  before,  20 
miles  distant,  he  had  “dressed”  this  same  horse’s 
teeth.  T  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  my  experience, 
but  in  17  years  of  practice  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  travel¬ 
ing  “dentist”  who,  to  my  notion,  was  a  conscientious 
operator,  or  possessed  the  knowledge  or  skill  to  which 
he  pretended.  As  a  rule,  he  is  a  wandering  Ishmaelite, 
the  Bengal  tiger  of  veterinary  science,  and  continually 
seeks  “green  fields  and  pastures  new.”  In  fact, 
horsemen  sometimes  have  been  so  grossly  imposed 
upon  by  this  new  quackery  that  often  anyone  making 
any  claim  to  knowledge  of  a  horse’s  teeth  is  looked 
upon  with  poisonous  derision,  and  consequently  un¬ 
appreciated.  This,  of  course,  is  unfair  to  qualified  men 
who  are  well  grounded  in  fundamental  facts.  A 
horse’s  permanent  grinders  when  matured  are  two  to 
four  inches  long,  and  when  normal  but  little  above 
the  gum.  Their  roots  do  not  begin  to  grow  until 
about  the  seventh  year.  As  the  animal  grows  older, 
whether  the  molar  has  an  opposite  to  grind  upon  or 
not,  it  is  forced  into  the  mouth;  and,  in  time,  if  the 
opposite  tooth  is  gone  this  grinder  may  be  several 
inches  longer  than  its  fellow.  s.  n.  Howard,  v.  s. 

Highland  Co.,  O. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  NURSERY  STOCK. 

What  is  the  cause  of  yellows  in  peach  trees,  does  It 
come  from  the  seed?  Does  the  holding  of  a  State  certifi¬ 
cate  by  a  nurseryman  imply  that  his  trees  are  free  from 
scale?  If  said  trees  should  have  scales,  is  there  any 
penalty  attached  to  it  for  putting  same  on  market? 
Should  a  nurseryman  have  a  few  scattered  scale  insects 
through  his  orchard,  would  there  be  any  danger  in 
setting  his  trees  before  they  were  fumigated?  Should 
a  nurseryman  substitute  a  variety  of  trees  without  my 
knowledge,  could  I  only  recover  the  price  of  the  original 
stock?  w.  E.  B. 

Romney.  W.  Va. 

The  majority  of  questions  here  raised  are  of  the 
most  far-reaching  and  important  character,  involving 
points  of  law  that  only  the  courts  of  West  Virginia 
can  settle,  when  they  are  brought  to  issue  in  that 
State.  All  that  others  can  say  is  merely  to  state  opin¬ 
ions.  The  statutes  can  be  read,  and,  perhaps,  clearly 
understood  by  most  people  of  average  intelligence. 
Peach  yellows  is  a  disease  that  is  mysterious  to  the 
most  skillful  and  experienced  scientific  investigators 
in  the  line  of  bacteriology,  so  far  as  the  specific  cause 
is  concerned;  but  that  it  is  the  work  of  some  minute 
organism  is  certain.  The  disease  can  be  transmitted 
through  budding,  contact  of  the  trees,  and  some  think 
through  the  seeds,  while  others  dispute  the  latter 
point.  If  a  nurseryman  holds  a  certificate  of  inspec¬ 
tion  it  only  proves  to  the  public  that  no  scale  or  other 
pest  has  been  found  by  the  inspector  on  his  premises, 
but  it  is  not  proof  positive  that  he  has  none.  In  most 
States  there  is  a  penalty  for  having  San  Jos6  scale 
in  a  nursery,  of  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  trees  and 
plants;  and,  I  believe,  it  is  so  in  West  Virginia,  in 
case  of  violation  of  the  law  by  shipping  there  are 
various  fines  imposed.  If  there  is  scale,  even  in  small 
numbers,  anywhere  on  a  nurseryman’s  premises  it  is 
likely  to  be  carried  all  over  it,  and  if  it  is  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  orchards  belonging  to  anyone,  the 
danger  exists.  Fumigation,  if  thorough,  is  almost 
sure  to  clear  nursery  trees  of  all  insect  pests.  No 
strictly  honorable  nurseryman  will  substitute  varie¬ 
ties  for  others  that  were  ordered  by  a  customer,  with¬ 
out  his  consent.  If  he  does  he  surely  ought  to  pay 
damages,  but  that  is  a  point  that  the  courts  must  de¬ 
termine  as  to  all  the  points  involved. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 
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STRAWBERRIES  IN  CLOSE  QUARTERS. 

Last  Summer  we  did  not  have  enough  for  our  three 
families,  and  the  prospect  for  next  year  was  not  flat¬ 
tering.  We  had  enough  plants,  and  they  were 
healthy  but  crowded.  Our  married  daughter  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  deed  of  a  lot  50x100  feet  in  the 
midst  of  our  seven  acres,  and  being  a  marvel  of  in¬ 
dustry,  had  planted  it.  With  some  of  Gregory’s  Won¬ 
derful  peas.  Her  husband,  who  is  a  merchant,  had 
built  a  stable  20x30  feet,  and  all  the  manure  from 
his  driving  horse  has  been  plowed  into  this  lot.  We 
persuaded  our  daughter  in  an  after-dinner  discus¬ 
sion,  to  let  us  have  the  unoccupied  part  of  the  land 
to  be  set  out  with  strawberries.  Having  a  remark¬ 
ably  large  crop  of  green  peas  superior  in  quality, 
their  merits  were  early  discovered,  and  quick  sales 
at  round  prices  followed;  therefore  it  was  not  so  easy 
a  task  to  induce  her  to  loan  us  the  land.  We  argued 
that  she  had  been  so  successful  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  quit  that  particular  line  of  gardening;  that  she 
doubtless  would  never  again  produce  so  large  and 
healthy  a  crop  of  peas,  nor  would  they  ever  sell  at 
such  high  prices.  She,  however,  contended  that  she 
had  a  lot  of  pleased  customers,  and  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  of  her  and  bring  others,  but  we  might 
have  the  land. 

After  the  peas  were  removed  the  ground  was 
thickly  coated  with  manure  and  plowed,  harrowed 
and  pressed  down  with  a  three-plank  drag,  which  the 
late  Chas.  L.  Flint  said  was  so  superior  to  a  roller 
for  seeding  land  to  grass.  We  took  up  the  plants 
with  earth,  as  the  ground  had  been  well  soaked  by 
rains,  and  planted  them  the  last  week  in  July,  in 
squares  15  inches  apart.  The  first  bed  of  five  rows 
was  Sample;  the  second  of  four  rows,  Clyde;  third, 
Crescent;  fourth,  Glen  Mary.  Gibson  and  Magoon.  I 
also  found  room  and  ordered  18  President,  of  which 
12  lived  and  two  are  added  since  by  runners.  We 
noted  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  wonderful  things  were 
spoken  of  it.  Very  likely  these  plants  were  watered 
from  the  can  at  the  time  of  setting,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  came  by  mail  a  long  distance,  was  cov¬ 
ered  for  a  few  days  by  flower  pots.  Having  abundant 
water  and  hose,  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  dry, 
but  water  was  put  on  copiously  when  needed.  After 
the  plants  had  become  established,  we  applied  liquid 
manure,  perhaps  three  different  times  a  week  apart, 
and  now  a  coating  of  wood  ashes.  To-day  a  letter 
sent  by  a  strawberry  expert  says  he  would  hard¬ 
ly  risk  the  application  of  more  fertilizer,  unless  it 
might  be  wood  ashes.  It  is  a  question  whether  (being 
of  a  sportive  disposition  and,  in  this  trial,  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  count  the  cost)  I  could  produce  maximum 
crops  by  intensive  culture.  Would  the  application  of 
fine  ground  bone,  added  to  the  fertilizers  already 
used,  induce  the  formation  of  fruit  crowns,  instead 
of  leaves?  October  is  regarded  as  the  month  that 
sets  the  pace,  both  in  root  growth  and  fruit  buds,  for 
the  strawberry  at  the  North. 

It  gives  the  family  much  pleasure  to  look  over  the 
bed  and  see  the  plants  grow.  At  this  writing  they 
nearly  cover  the  ground.  From  the  adjoining  bed, 
where  these  were  taken,  plants  are  being  soid  at  $1 
per  100.  Would  it  he  good  policy  to  sell  from  this 
trial  bed,  if  we  were  offered  five  cents  a  plant?  It 
might  not  be  a  wise  investment  for  the  buyer,  unless 
he  was  a  nearby  purchaser  and  could  move  them 
without  disturbing  the  soil.  Our  present  inclination 
is  to  refuse  all  offers  and  see  the  trial  through.  The 
intention  was  to  grow  this  planting  in  hills,  solely 
for  fruit,  cutting  the  runners  as  they  appear.  It  is 
a  question  with  me  whether  such  a  practice  is  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  habit  of  the  plant,  since  the  tendency 
of  the  strawberry  to  make  runners  is  so  imperative. 
I  have  therefore  decided  to  allow  one  runner  to  grow 
from  each  plant  and  remove  all  the  others,  as  soon 
as  they  show  themselves.  Until  now,  the  hoeing  has 
been  done  with  a  rake,  about  once  in  10  days.  The 
weeds  have  about  given  up  the  race.  Not  so  the  run¬ 
ners;  for  they  increase  in  numbers  and  size,  as  the 
days  go  by;  but  the  swelling  crowns  and  the  rich 
green  foliage  are  a  constant  encouragement  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  close  pruning  we  are  giving.  Now  comes 
the  question  whether  we  shall  cut  the  cords  which 
bind  the  well-rooted  runners  to  the  parent  plants? 
Such  a  separation  would  make  the  labor  of  hoeing 
easier  and  compel  every  plant  to  stand  on  its  own 
bottom  and  hoe  its  own  row.  It  is  doubtful  if  these 
runners  have  any  right  to  remain  in  the  bed  for  an¬ 
other  day.  I  shall  look  them  over  again  and  then 
decide  whether  there  will  be  any  injurious  crowding 
before  the  harvest.  Another  bed,  planted  a  week 
later,  has  had  all  its  runners  removed  from  the 
start,  and  as  they  are  the  same  varieties  and  grow 
nearby,  the  comparative  results  will  be  watched  and 
may  convey  information  of  some  value.  o.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  risk  the  ground  bone,  making 


sufficient  application  fairly  to  cover  the  ground,  and 
cut  the  runners  where  the  tops  are  well  rooted.  If  we 
could  get  five  cents  a  plant,  we  would  do  some  hard 
thinking  at  least,  as  it  usually  takes  more  than  one 
plant  to  produce  five  cents  worth  of  berries. 

HOW  A  TEXAS  GROWER  PREVENTS  ROT 
IN  PEACHES. 

Many  reports  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  Carman 
peach  in  different  places  report  it  as  the  very  finest, 
entirely  free  from  rot;  a  few  say  it  is  rotting  quite 
badly.  There  is  deep-seated  cause  for  wholesale 
peach  rot,  but  is  it  generally  understood?  The  orig¬ 
inal  tree  of  the  Carman  has,  up  to  this  day,  shown  no 
rotten  peaches,  although  standing  on  low  and  rather 
wet  ground.  It  stands  in  a  corner  of  an  orchard  from 
which  come  the  prevailing  south  winds.  Surrounding 
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the  tree  by  say  150  feet  there  is  no  peach  ripening 
ahead  of  it,  hence  no  spores  of  rot  are  present  to  in¬ 
fect  the  fruit.  In  other  parts  of  orchards  where  some 
badly  rotting  varieties  had  been  replaced  by  Car¬ 
mans,  in  wet  weather  the  Carmans  are  also  subject 
to  rot,  though  not  as  bad  as  many  others,  ripening 
either  before  or  with  it.  The  cause  of  it  is  this:  The 
brown-rot  fungus,  once  present  in  an  orchard,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  rotten  peaches  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  ground,  or  to  mummify  on  the  tree,  is  there 
to  stay  for  years  to  come.  In  damp  weather  the 
spores  spread  on  the  ground,  often  covering  quite  a 
large  space,  where  rotten  peaches  laid  perhaps  two  or 
three  years  before.  This  growth  on  the  ground  is  of 
a  grayish  yellow,  and  luxuriates  mostly  in  the  shade. 
For  this  reason  a  closely-planted  peach  orchard  is  an 
especial  hotbed  for  the  propagation  of  rot,  in  particu- 
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lar  where  there  are  no  hogs  kept  to  clean  up  the  waste 
as  it  comes  from  the  trees. 

The  best  remedy  of  course  is  preventive.  Giving 
trees  a  liberal  distance  (for  my  own  section  of  coun¬ 
try  no  less  than  24  feet  each  way;  in  other  parts  less 
might  do),  and  keeping  shotes  in  orchard,  will  prevent 
rot,  or  greatly  check  it,  as  well  as  curculio.  Hogs  have 
had  the  run  of  our  main  orchards  now  about  12  years, 
and  the  result  is  that  rot  and  curculio  have  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  Some  men  loading  a  wagon  with 
peaches  this  Summer  wanted  to  know  if  “them  hogs 
didn’t  harm  the  trees.”  I  pointed  to  the  peaches  in 
the  wagon,  saying:  “If  you  can  find  a  single  wormy 
peach  in  this  wagon  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  all 
you  can  haul  off.”  They  did  not  find  the  wormy 
peach.  That  was  of  a  variety  (Sylphide)  that  used  to 
be  over  half  wormy  years  ago.  Some  of  those  shotes, 
10  months  old,  are  bringing  me  now  over  $16  a  piece, 
the  butcher  coming  after  them. 

We  are  all  in  the  business  for  the  money  there  is 
in  it;  now  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  the 


dollar  comes  through  the  peaches  the  hogs  eat,  or 
through  those  that  are  shipped?  I  believe  in  shipping 
only  the  best,  and  let  all  the  hogfeed  stay  at  home 
where  it  ought  to  be.  Thus  we  not  only  built  up  a 
good  reputation,  but  have  also  usually  remunerative 
prices  for  our  goods.  To  furnish  plenty  of  cheap  hog¬ 
feed  when  there  are  no  peaches,  the  orchards  are  sown 
to  Rescue  grass,  a  native  annual  of  our  State.  The 
seed  lies  dormant  in  soil  from  May  till  the  first  rains 
in  October,  when  it  comes  up  like  a  spear  of  wheat. 

It  grows  rapidly,  and  usually  covers  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  All  stock  is  very  fond  of  it,  and  as 
the  seeds  are  ripening  during  the  month  of  April, 
they  are  nearly  as  nourishing  as  oats.  I  have  no  seeds 
to  sell.  By  middle  of  May  we  generally  give  orchards 
a  good  plowing,  turning  under  that  Rescue  sod,  which, 
as  it  disintegrates,  keeps  the  soil  loose  and  mellow 
the  biggest  part  of  the  season,  a  few  harrowings  with 
the  Acme  being  all  the  cultivation  required  after  the 
plowing.  As  well  as  furnishing  hogfeed  this  cover 
crop  of  grass  also  prevents  the  washing  of  our  land, 
not  a  small  matter  with  us,  where  sometimes  as  much 
as  six  inches  of  rain  falls  during  one  night.  I  have 
known  four  inches  to  come  down  inside  a  half  hour; 
then  good-bye  land  that  is  kept  too  clean.  The  Res¬ 
cue  grass  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high;  is  the 
hardiest  plant  in  the  way  of  grass  we  have.  No 
amount  of  drought  or  cold  will  kill  it,  nor  can  it  be 
pastured  too  close  to  prevent  it  from  going  to  seed.  It 
is  a  boon  to  Texas  indeed.  j.  w.  stubenratjcit. 
Texas. 

RULES  FOR  GRADING  FRUIT. 

What  Constitutes  Number  One  ? 

The  following  questions  are  submitted  by  one  of  our 
New  York  State  readers:  “A  sells  his  crop  of  apples  at 
a  certain  price  per  barrel,  the  buver  agreeing  to  give  the 
same  price  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  quality.  Can  the  buyer 
create  his  own  code  of  rules  as  to  what  shall  constitute 
No.  2  quality,  or  are  there  certain  fixed  rules  which  pro¬ 
tect  the  seller  in  this  case?”  What  is  the  custom  in 
your  locality? 

There  should  be  no  creating  of  code  of  rules  by 
either  the  seller  or  buyer  after  a  sale  is  made  unless 
both  agree  to  the  rules.  The  rules  and  specifications 
should  be  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  sale  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  No.  1  and  a  No.  2  apple  and  be  a  written 
contract.  J-  B-  collamer. 

Hilton,  N.  Y. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  fixed  code  of  rules, 
stating  what  shall  be  No.  1  apples  and  No.  2.  As  I 
understand  it  No.  1  are  nothing  less  than  2%  inches 
in  diameter,  free  from  worms  and  fungus,  No.  2  are 
nothing  less  than  two  inches  in  diameter  and  not 
more  than  one  wormhole  and  fairly  free  from  fungus. 
The  above  is  what  I  suppose  is  the  rule  of  the  New 
York  State  grower.  b.  j.  case. 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  code  of  rules  for  grades  of  apples  that  I 
know  of.  All  perfect  apples  2 y4  inches  in  diameter  go 
for  No.  1  here,  unless  it  is  specified  that  they  shall  be 
2%  inches.  No.  2  are  all  other  apples  reasonably  fair 
that  are  two  inches  or  over,  but  any  man  makes  a 
mistake  to  sell  in  that  way,  and  not  have  some  defi¬ 
nite  understanding.  Fungus  on  Greenings  in  a  bad 
condition  this  year,  and  we  should  put  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  the  buyer,  at  least  part  of  the  time,  when 
we  are  packing.  t.  b.  wilson. 

Hall’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 

If  A  sells  a  hundred  barrels  of  apples  for  $2  per 
barrel,  what  difference  does  it  make  if  50,  60,  or  90 
barrels  are  graded  as  No.  1  and  remainder  No.  2? 
If  same  price  is  paid  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  the  buyer 
grades  to  suit  himself.  If  A  should  sell  his  No.  1 
for  $2  and  No.  2  for  $1.50  the  parties  would  agree  on 
size  and  condition  of  No.  1,  as  well  as  size  and  con¬ 
dition  of  No.  2.  Some  buyers  will  accept  for  No.  1 
apples,  free  from  all  defects  and  above  2%  inches  in 
diameter;  others  will  accept  down  to  214  inches. 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  i.  n.  stebbins. 

The  custom  of  selling  fruit  in  two  grades  at  a  uni¬ 
form  price  per  package  for  both  is  not  uncommon, 
and  one  of  the  objects  in  making  such  a  sale  is  that 
the  buyer  may  grade  it  or  have  it  graded  to  suit  him¬ 
self.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  injustice  to  the  grower 
in  such  a  case  in  permitting  the  buyer  to  do  as  he 
pleases.  He  may  after  buying  put  the  fruit  all  in  one 
grade  and  call  that  No.  2,  or  he  may  make  his  No.  1 
a  fancy  grade  and  put  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  in  another, 
and  call  it  No.  2.  In  neither  case  ought  the  grower  to 
complain,  as  he  gets  the  same  price  per  package  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  grading.  There  are  no  rules  tha: 
are  binding  in  this  matter.  The  National  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association  has  adopted  rules  of  grading,  but 
they  can  be  enforced  only  by  individual  contract.  The 
rules  suggested  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers' 
would  not  co,ver  such  a  case,  because  they  do  not  in¬ 
clude  a  second  grade,  the  purpose  being  to  base  the 
reputation  of  New  York  State  fruit  on  high  grade 
only.  If,  however,  the  inquirer  has  reference  to  the 
line  between  the  No.  2  and  culls  or  rejected  fruit  he 
might  be  greatly  injured  by  allowing  the  buyer  to 
dictate.  There  should  have  been  a  distinct  under¬ 
standing  at  the  time  of  sale  and  the  contract  should 
have  covered  the  point  as  specifically  as  possible.  1 
know  of  no  rules  that  would  govern  the  case  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  contract.  w.  t.  mann. 

Barker,  NY. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  tp  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Sterile  Miner  Plum  Trees. 

M.  M.,  Blue  Mound,  III. — A  friend  of  mine 
has  235  Miner  plum  trees  11  years  old,  plant¬ 
ed  on  a  light  timber  ash  or  clay  soil,  a 
gentle  north  slope,  near  Decatur,  Ill. 
These  trees  have  been  given  fair  cultiva¬ 
tion,  sprayed  with  the  ordinary  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  and  are  white  with  bloom  every 
year,  but  have  never  borne  but  one  fair 
crop  of  fruit.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to 
their  non-productiveness,  and  what  should 
be  done  with  them? 

Ans. — The  Miner  plum,  like  many  oth¬ 
er  varieties,  does  not  bear  well  alone. 
If  some  other  varieties  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies,  such  as  Hawkeye,  Stoddard  oi 
Wyant  were  top-grafted  into  these  trees, 
here  and  there,  it  is  likely  that  they 
would  bear.  It  would  only  be  necessary 
to  put  a  few  in  the  top  of  every  second 
to  fourth  tree,  and  the  bees  will  carry 
the  pollen  from  their  flowers  to  those 
of  the  Miner.  The  flowers  of  some  varie¬ 
ties  will  prove  potent  upon  certain  oth¬ 
ers,  but  this  has  not  been  thoroughly 
worked  out  yet,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
know  which  ones  to  use  in  more  than  a 
few  cases.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Cob  f\shes  for  Corn. 

E.  ff.  T.,  Bates,  III. — How  much  cob  ashes 
should  I  put  on  an  acre  of  corn  ground  to 
increase  the  yield  of  corn  the  next  crop? 
The  corn  will  average  about  60  bushels  this 
year.  The  ashes  are  from  a  cob  burner 
used  by  an  elevator.  Should  I  put  the 
ashes  on  this  Fall  or  next  Spring? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  the  cob  ashes  will 
contain  142  pounds  of  potash,  47  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  234  pounds  of 
lime.  Unless  the  land  is  very  strong  or 
has  a  clover  sod  to  be  plowed  under 
the  cob  ashes  will  not  produce  the 
largest  yield.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  like  all  ashes  it  contains  no  nitro¬ 
gen.  Why?  Because  nitrogen  is  a  gas 
easily  driven  off  on  burning  the  cobs. 
Nothing  but  the  mineral  or  incombust¬ 
ible  matters  remain  when  a  substance 
is  burned.  It  may  be  that  the  ashes 
will  increase  the  yield.  Such  cases 
have  been  known  where  the  soil  was 
sour  or  where  there  was  too  much  ni¬ 
trogen  already  present  in  proportion  to 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  We 
should  use  a  ton  to  ton  and  a  half  to 
the  acre.  We  prefer  scattering  on  the 
plowed  ground  and  harrowing  in  before 
planting. 

Treatment  of  Budded  Peach. 


or  the  variety  was  poor.  It  is  quite  late 
to  bud  them  now,  and  yet,  if  the  trees 
are  still  very  green  and  vigorous,  their 
bark  may  peel,  and  it  may  be  possible  to 
bud  them.  They  alone  can  answer  the 
question  on  this  point.  If  the  buds  take 
the  trees  may  be  set  next  Spring  and 
treated  as  has  just  been  stated  for  the 
smaller  ones.  The  tops  should  not  be 
cut  off  until  next  Spring.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Mammoth  Black-Twig,  Stayman  and  Cano 
Apples. 

B.  B.  V.  D.,  Jamestown,  O. — Will  you  give 
short  history  of  Mammoth  Black  Twig, 
Stayman  and  Gano  apples?  Are  they  re¬ 
liable  bearers,  good  keepers  and  all-around 
good  apples  for  commercial  planting  in 
southern  Ohio? 

Ans. — Arkansas  is  the  approved  name 
of  the  apple  that  is  quite  generally  call¬ 
ed  Mammoth  Black  Twig.  It  is  also  in¬ 
correctly  called  Paragon  sometimes.  It 
is  a  seedling  of  Winesap,  that  originated 
in  Arkansas,  and  has  been  extensively 
grown  of  late  years,  especially  in  the 
West.  The  tree  is  of  much  better  form 
than  that  of  the  Winesap,  and  is  a  good, 
reliable  bearer.  The  fruit  is  from  me¬ 
dium  to  large;  flat  in  shape,  dark,  smoky 
red,  over  a  yellow  ground;  the  flesh  is 
yellowish,  firm  and  juicy  until  dead 
ripe;  flavor  subacid,  pleasant  and  of 
good  but  not  first  quality.  Stayman  is 
also  a  seedling  of  Winesap,  that  was 
originated  by  Dr.  J.  Stayman,  of  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan.,  about  25  years  ago,  and  is 
only  of  recent  introduction  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  The  tree  has  a  very  good 
form  and  is  a  sure  and  abundant  bearer. 
The  size  of  the  fruit  is  medium;  shape 
oblate  conic,  just  like  that  of  Winesap; 
color  dark  and  brilliant  red  mixed  and 
striped  over  a  yellow  ground;  the  flesh 
is  firm,  crisp  and  very  juicy;  in  flavor 
it  is  sprightly  subacid  and  rich;  the 
quality  is  excellent,  almost  best.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  is  one  of  the  very  desirable 
apples  to  plant  where  the  Winesap  does 
well.  Gano  was  lately  described  in  The 
R*  N.-Y.,  page  593.  It  is  similar  to  Ben 
Davis,  but  more  nearly  solid  red. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 


pest,  while  others  within  a  few  miles 
may  be  riddled.  We  put  out  an  orchard 
of  nearly  500  trees  a  few  years  ago,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  test  some  of  the  proposed 
remedies,  but  there  have  not  been  bor¬ 
ers  enough  in  it  to  experiment  on.  The 
“digging  out”  or  “wiring”  process  is 
the  surest  method  yet  devised  and  the 
one  generally  practiced  by  apple  grow¬ 
ers.  No  effectual  preventive  measure 
has  yet  been  discovered. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


the  pickers.  If  anyone  is  tempted  to  do 
likewise  I  say  “Don’t!”  Of  course  pop¬ 
corn  stalks  with  leaves  on  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  used.  Potato  vines  pullel 
before  dying  down  are  good  g.  a.  p. 

Southport,  N.  Y. 


M.  8.  H.,  Spruce  Creek,  Pa.—  Can  I  dig 
peach  trees  budded  this  Fall  and  keep  in 
good  cellar  all  Winter,  planting  them  out 
in  nursery  rows  again  in  the  Spring?  How 
are  they  best  cared  for?  I  have  several 
hundred  peach  trees  that  were  budded  last 
year.  Can  they  be  budded  yet  this  Fall 
(top-budded),  and  planted  out  permanently 
next  Spring?  Should  budded  trees  be  topped 
back  this  Fall,  or  not  until  Spring? 

Ans. — Little  peach  trees  that  were 
budded  this  year  and  are  now  in  good 
condition  may  be  taken  up  about  No¬ 
vember  and  safely  kept  over  Winter  in 
a  cool,  damp  cellar,  but  their  roots  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  or  they  will 
be  damaged.  They  should  have  their 
roots  covered  with  earth,  the  same  as  if 
they  were  heeled  in  out  of  doors;  and 
this  must  be  moistened  from  time  to 
time,  unless  the  cellar  is  very  damp, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  They 
can  be  set  in  nursery  rows  next  year,  or 
into  the  orchard  next  Spring.  The  lat¬ 
ter  would  be  preferable  if  the  ground 
will  be  in  order  by  that  time.  This  is 
sometimes  done,  and  is  called  planting 
“dormant  buds.”  The  tops  have  to  be 
cut  down  to  the  bud,  of  course,  and  the 
sprout  from  the  bua  carefully  nurtured. 
This  incurs  more  trouble  at  first  than 
to  set  in  nursery  form,  but  it  saves  sub¬ 
sequent  transplanting.  Peach  trees  that 
were  budded  last  Fall  and  now  need 
budding  again  must  have  failed  to  take, 


How  to  Kill  Apple  Borers. 

A.  P.  TV.,  Boston,  Mass— What  is  the  best 
preventive  of  borers  in  apple  trees?  I  have 
an  orchard  in  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  and  I  find 
borers  in  all  of  the  young  trees.  The  beetle 
deposits  its  eggs  quite  near  the  roots  in¬ 
stinctively  to  place  them  below  where  the 
woodpecker  looks  for  them.  I  find  in  or 
near  the  roots,  where  the  earth  is  wet  and 
slimy,  many  grubs,  snails  and  other  insects 
abide  there.  Are  there  any  chemicals  which 
would  destroy  these  pests  and  not  injure 
the  trees?  Would  barnyard  liquid  put 
around  the  roots  be  advisable?  How  would 
wood  ashes  work  on  the  ground  near  the 
trees?  Would  you  advise  placing  sand 
close  to  the  trunks  to  prevent  beetles  de¬ 
positing  eggs  in  trees?  The  borers  make 
bad  havoc  with  young  trees  when  allowed 
to  develop;  they  cause  deep  depressions 
and  eventually  destroy  trees. 

Ans. — I  know  of  no  sure  method  of 
preventing  the  work  of  the  Apple-tree 
borer.  A  piece  of  tarred  or  other  tough 
paper  wrapped  tightly  around  the  base 
of  the  tree  will  keep  out  some  of  them. 
Perhaps  a  coating  of  gas  or  coal  tar 
would  prove  as  effectual  on  the  apple 
as  it  has  against  the  Peach-tree  borer, 
but  it  should  be  tested  on  a  few  trees  to 
see  if  it  injures  the  tree.  Tar  would 
prove  as  effectual  as  any  other  “wash.” 
Barnyard  liquid  or  wood  ashes  around 
the  roots  would  not  discourage  the  bor 
ers,  but  it  would  encourage  the  trees  and 
help  them  recover.  Sand  would  be  of 
little  use.  A  little  practice  will  soon 
enable  one  quickly  to  locate  the  borers’ 
burrow  or  tunnel,  and  it  is  often  an  easy 
job  to  run  a  wire  in  and  end  its  life. 
Some  inject  a  little  carbon  bisulphide 
into  the  opening  where  the  “sawdust” 
is  being  thrown  out  in  the  Spring,  and 
quickly  close  the  hole  with  putty,  thus 
causing  the  deadly  fumes  to  penetrate 
all  through  the  burrow  and  kill  the 
grub.  It  is  possible  that  low-headed 
trees  shading  the  base  would  discourage 
the  borer,  but  there  is  no  definite  data 
on  this  point.  It  is  true  that  some  or¬ 
chards  suffer  but  very  little  from  this 


CORNSTALKS  FOR  MULCHING 
STRAWBERRIES. 

J.  TV.  B.,  Hathome,  Mass. — Will  you  ask 
your  readers  for  their  experience  in  using 
cornstalks  as  a  Winter  covering  for  straw¬ 
berries?  I  have  a  cornfield  (pop-corn)  close 
to  one  of  berries,  and  have  no  use  for  the 
stalks. 

I  always  use  cornstalks  as  a  Winter 
covering  for  strawberries,  but  in  con¬ 
nection  with  leaves.  My  strawberries 
are  on  stiff  land  that  heaves  very  badly 
in  Winter,  so  plants  have  to  be  we'l 
covered.  I  find  the  stalks  keep  the 
leaves  in  rows  from  blowing  away  better 
than  such  brush  as  I  can  get  The 
stalks  are  put  lengthwise  of  the  rows. 

Massachusetts.  geo.  l.  clark. 

We  have  used  cornstalks  at  our 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 
for  covering  strawberries.  They  work 
very  well.  We  laid  them  along  the  rows 
the  long  way,  and  did  not  cover  very 
heavily.  They  will  pack  very  closely, 
and  would  smother  the  plants  if  laid 
very  heavily.  The  pop-corn  stalks  be¬ 
ing  lighter  would  make  a  very  excellent 
covering  to  leave  on  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  consider  them  cheap  and  prac¬ 
tical  to  Use.  GEO.  T.  POWELL. 

Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

I  consider  evergreen  boughs  the  ideal 
strawberry  covering,  but  quite  an  ex¬ 
pense  to  cover  several  acres  and  clear 
away  the  same.  My  second  choice  is 
cornstalks.  If  the  stalks  are  very  long 
I  should  put  lengthwise  to  save  ma¬ 
terial.  If  light,  fine  stalks  I  should 
spread  with  a  fork.  I  think  a  light  cov¬ 
ering  of  corn  fodder  alone  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient,  as  all  that  is  required  is  to  shade 
the  ground  and  have  something  to  hold 
the  snow  from  blowing  off. 

Massachusetts.  g.  c.  walker. 

I  have  never  used  cornstalks  for 
mulching  strawberries  without  cutting 
oi  shredding,  and  then  they  were  fel 
plentifully  to  horses  and  cattle.  What 
they  left  served  as  bedding,  and  then 
were  used  with  manure  for  mulching, 
serving  an  excellent  purpose.  I  would 
certainly  use  them  as  a  mulch  if  I  had 
nc  other  use  for  them.  It  would  b •• 
more  economical  to  place  them  length¬ 
wise  of  the  rows  and  easier  removed 
into  the  paths  in  the  Spring.  If  used 
alone  some  kind  of  fertilizer  would  be 
beneficial  in  the  early  Spring,  as  the  y 
give  no  fertility  to  the  plant. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  Walter  f.  taber. 

I  think  the  pop-corn  stalks  would  be 
excellent  for  mulching  strawberries,  un¬ 
less  very  coarse.  I  would  put  them 
lengthwise  of  the  rows  if  they  are  to  be 
left  until  after  the  berries  fruit;  it  will 
be  much  less  work  to  remove  them  from 
the  row.  I  had,  last  year,  a  small 
piece  of  dent  corn  .that  made  a  heavy 
growth.  After  feeding  a  cow  what  she 
would  eat  of  them  I  put  the  waste  stalks 
on  my  berries.  Although  they  were  put 
on  very  thickly  it  seemed  to  make  no 
appreciable  difference  in  retarding 
Spring  growth.  It  was  a  disagreeable 
task  to  remove  them  from  the  crowns, 
and  they  made  it  very  uncomfortable  for 


The  Arctic  Peach. — S.  W.  Call,  of 
Perry,  0.,  sends  us  samples  of  this 
peach.  He  says:  “The  trees  were  so 
heavily  laden  that  the  sample  is  below 
size,  but  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  quality.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  is  the  hardiest  peach  grown.  They 
have  produced  a  full  crop  each  year  for 
the  last  nine  years,  while  several  of 
those  years  all  other  varieties  have  fail¬ 
ed,  and  how  much  extreme  cold  weather 
the  Arctic  will  stand  I  cannot  say,  for 
they  have  never  been  killed  here  yet.” 
The  peach  reached  us  in  good  condition. 
It  is  firm,  of  fair  size  and  appearance, 
but  the  quality  is  not  high. 


$25,000  TX 

PROFITacLU 

:NG 

was  made  In  one  year.  Demand  isincreasing. 

Eisily  grown  and  hardy  everywhere  in  the 
United  Stat  -s  and  Canada,  t  an  be  grown  in 
sm  ill  gardens  as  well  as  on  farms.  Most  pro- 
(itable  crop  known.  Cultivated  roots  and  seed 
for  sale.  Send  four  cents  to  help  pay  post  *ge, 
and  get  our  complete  book  teliing  all  about 
this  wonderful  Gin'sk-  o. 

CHINESE-AMERICAN  GINSENG  CO. 
Department  AC,  JOPLIN,  MO. 


5,000  Glen  Mary  for  $7  50. 

KEVITT'S  PLANT  FARM,  Atkenia,  N  J. 

WANTED 

Golden  Queen  Raspberry  Plants.  Address, 
stating  numbor  and  price,  Box  227,  No  Collins,  N.Y. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

That  should  be  planted  in  October  and 
November,  are  named  in  our  free 
FALL  CATALOGUE.  Write  lor  It 
to-day.  200  Acres  in  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals.  Stock  tlrst-class; 
prices  right.  Send  us  your  list  of  wants 
for  estimate.  Call  at  our  Nurseries, 
and  make  your  own  selections. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SO N, 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

liox  1.  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currant*,  Gooseberries,  Black 
berries,  Raspberries,  Stiaw> 
berries.  Price  List  FllEE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N,  i. 


MORE  TRUTH  THAN  POETRY. 

Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O. 

Can  furnish  you  the  finest 
Northern- Grown  Fruit  Trees 
At  very  low  Prices. 

Write  them  for  Price  List. 

CHOICEST  FRUIT 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses. 
Plants,  Bulbs.  Direct  deal  will  save 
you  money;  try  us.  Valuable  Catalogue 
_  free.  49th  Year.  1000  Acres.  44  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


FREE 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  choice 
Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Fruit  and  other 
Trees,  Hoses.  Water  Lilies,  etc. 
Prices  low.  Beautify  your  homes 
at  small  expense. 


I  vy  *»  Ol'» 

E.  S.  PETERSON  &  HONS.  Box  15,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 

TREE  PLANTING  IN  FALL 

Is  recommended  by  horticulturists  of  highest  author  • 
lty.  The  soil  Is  always  in  better  conditio;,  the  trees 
are  dormant  and  start  early  in  Spring,  ai  d  any  pos¬ 
sible  loss  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season  Is  prevented  by  Fall  planting  My 
catalogue  is  free.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  Y. 

MAMMOTH  white  winter  rye. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper  and  others,  who  have  grown 
our  Rye,  sent  large  orders  this  Fall  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Photograph  of  our  7-ft.  Straw,  awaraed 
Dip. oma  at  Pan-American  Exposition.  Price.  $1  per 
Bushel.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli.  N.  Y. 


TREES 


$  Q  DCp  I  Of)  APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  nam- 
■  til  IUUi  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole- 
PT1®,®8,-  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  fist  of  wants 
for  special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Fruit  Trees 


are  not  grown  like  shade  trees  at  Woodview  Nurs¬ 
eries.  It  is  a  fact  worth  knowing  by  every  orebard- 
ist.  Let  every  planter  ask  for  a  catalogue. 

BOX  100,  URIAH,  PA. 


ROGERS  TREES 


ARE  DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 


Tht  Tree  Breeders.  ROC  ERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Gathering  the  Onions. — So  many 
questions  come  to  me  regarding  harvest¬ 
ing  the  late  crop  of  onions  that  a  few 
suggestions  may  still  be  timely.  When 
the  tops  die  and  fall  down  it  is  fully 
time  for  gathering  the  crop.  With  the 
giound  in  good  condition  and  free  from 
weeds,  the  work  may  be  done  more 
rapidly  with  the  hand  garden  rake  than 
by  hand-pulling.  Two  rows  may  be 
raked  together  between  second  and 
third  row  when  traveling  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  third  and  fourth  rows 
may  be  raked  into  the  double  row  when 
going  in  the  reverse  direction.  This 
puts  four  rows  together,  and  if  care  is 
exercised  to  avoid  bruising  the  bulbs 
with  the  steel  teeth,  the  work  is  per¬ 
formed  rapidly  and  withal  well  done. 
Unless  the  weather  is  very  dry,  they 
should  be  stirred  occasionally,  and  bet¬ 
ter  now  with  a  wooden  rake,  as  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  avoid 
bruising.  When  the  tops  are  thorough¬ 
ly  dry,  cut  them  off  half  an  inch  above 
the  bulb,  and  a  few  days  of  bright 
weather  will  cure  them  in  proper  shape 
for  storing. 

Storing.— Here  comes  the  “tug  of 
war,”  and  without  proper  facilities  for 
storage  it  is  usually  much  safer  to  sell 
in  the  Fall  than  to  attempt  carrying 
the  crop  over.  With  some  precautions, 
however,  they  may  be  kept  in  good 
condition  without  serious  loss.  They 
should  be  entirely  free  from  dampness, 
and  never  piled  or  stored  together  in 
large  quantities,  especially  in  warm 
weather.  They  should  never  be  piled 
under  any  conditions;  but  should  be 
stored  in  level  condition  and  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  two  feet  in  depth.  Stored  in  the 
level  heaps  and  kept  dry  and  cool  as 
possible  they  will  keep  fairly  well. 
They  will  keep  well  in  frozen  condition 
provided  they  can  be  kept  thus,  until 
required  for  use,  but  gradual  thawing 
is  necessary,  and  they  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  freeze  the  second  time.  If 
freezing  is  attempted,  they  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  freeze  clear  through,  then 
cover  with  straw  or  other  material 
thickly  enough  so  that  weather  changes 
will  not  affect  them. 

Storing  Celery. — Various  methods 
for  Winter  storage  of  celery  are  in 
practice  among  the  growers,  the  celery 
house,  trench  and  hotbed  storing  being 
perhaps  the  most  generally  in  use.  The 
ceiery  houses  are  low  structures  built 
half  under  ground.  The  walls  are 
boarded  or  planked,  and  above  ground 
are  double,  and  filled  in  with  sawdust, 
or  they  may  be  left  a  single  wall  and 
banked  with  earth  or  manure  as  the 
colder  weather  of  Winter  requires.  A 
convenient  width  is  12  to  14  feet  and 
any  length  desired.  It  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  door  at  one  end  and  window 
at  the  other,  and  also  woouen  flues  or 
chimneys  in  the  roof  12  or  Id  feet  dis¬ 
tant.  The  flues  are  for  ventilation,  and 
may  be  covered  with  a  board  or  other¬ 
wise  to  avoid  danger  of  freezing.  The 
structure  need  not  be  high;  four  feet 
at  the  eaves  will  do,  and  one-fourth  or 
one-third  pitch  to  the  roof  is  sufficient. 
A  narrow  passageway  should  be  left 
through  the  center  extending  from  the 
dcor  to  the  window.  The  spaces  on 
either  side  are  left  for  the  celery,  and 
if  desired  may  be  divided  with  boards 
extending  from  the  passageway  to  the 
walls.  The  celery  clumps  snould  be  set 
as  thickly  as  they  will  stand  with  their 
roots  on  the  loose  soil  of  the  bottom. 
No  soil  should  be  placed  around  the 
sialks,  but  they  should  be  set  closely 
enough  to  remain  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion.  All  damaged  stalks  should  be  re¬ 
moved  before  the  plants  are  set  in  the 
house.  Coarse  manure  or  straw  may 
be  put  on  the  roof  if  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing,  and  the  thorough  ventila¬ 
tion  which  may  be  had  by  means  of 
the  door,  window  and  chimneys,  will 
keep  the  celery  in  fine  condition.  The 
above  plan  is  too  expensive,  except  for 
extensive  operations,  but  smaller  quan¬ 


tities  are  easily  stored  in  trenches. 
These  should  be  made  where  the  ground 
is  high  and  dry,  with  no  danger  of 
flooding.  The  trenches  should  be  one 
foot  in  width  and  as  deep  as  the  stalks 
are  high.  Leave  the  soil  in  bottom  of 
trench  loose,  and  set  the  plants  closely 
together  on  the  loose  bottom  earth. 
Nail  boards  together,  V-shape,  and  turn 
over  the  trenches  to  shed  the  water,  and 
cover  over  all  with  straw  or  other  litter 
as  cold  weather  demands.  In  this  way, 
the  temperature  can  be  controlled  much 
more  easily  than  by  covering  the 
trenches  with  straw  and  earth.  Hotbed 
storage  is  quite  common,  and  also  con¬ 
venient,  provided  one  has  the  hotbeds. 
They  can  be  banked  with  earth  and 
covered  with  boards  and  manure  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  from  both  water  and 
frost  The  celery  should  be  set  closely 
together  in  upright  position  and  never 
packed  in  piles.  The  hotbeds  are  really 
convenient,  if  they  are  at  hand.  The 
most  convenient  storage  for  the  family 
supply  is  to  pack  in  boxes  in  the  cellar. 
Select  a  dark  part  of  the  cellar  and 
use  damp  sand  for  the  roots.  Keep  the 
sand  moist,  and  considerable  growth 
will  be  made,  and  the  blanching  will  be 
perfect. 

Ripening  Late  Tomatoes. — Present 
indications  are  that  to  get  any  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  tomatoes  this  year, 
most  of  us  will  have  to  resort  to 
artificial  ripening.  Of  several  methods 
of  handling  the  late  tomatoes  which  I 
have  tried,  I  have  met  with  most  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  hotbed  or  on  the  cellar  bot¬ 
tom.  The  former  plan  is  simply  to  cover 
the  hotbed  bottom  quite  thickly  with 
perfectly  clean  dry  straw  and  pack  the 
tomatoes  in  layers.  There  is  no  use 
whatever  in  wasting  time  and  space 
with  diseased  or  imperfect  fruits,  for 
they  will  simply  serve  to  spoil  the  rest. 
Select  them,  only  the  perfectly  sound 
ones  and  pack  them  carefully  in  layers, 
placing  the  greenest  at  the  bottom. 
They  must  not  be  massed  in  too  deeply; 
but  four  or  five  layers  will  do  no  harm. 
Put  on  the  sash,  making  sure  that  they 
have  plenty  of  air.  If  steam  or  mois¬ 
ture  collects  on  the  under  side  of  the 
glass  it  indicates  too  little  ventilation, 
and  the  sash  should  be  raised.  It  is  well 
always  to  keep  them  up  in  daytime  ex¬ 
cept  in  stormy  or  too  cold  days.  The 
top  fruits  usually  ripen  first;  but  they 
should  be  carefully  watched  in  order 
to  remove  any  that  show  signs  of  decay 
I  have  carried  them  in  this  way  until 
late  in  the  Fall,  and  nearly  up  to  Win¬ 
ter.  The  cellar  bottom  if  perfectly  dry, 
is  almost  equally  good;  but  of  course 
they  will  ripen  more  quickly  under  the 
glass.  I  have  sometimes  spread  them 
on  straw,  and  sometimes  simply  spread 
them  on  the  earth  or  cement  floor.  It 
helps  them  carefully  to  turn  them  over 
occasionally.  Either  way  is  good;  but 
lacking  either  cellar  or  hotbed,  what 
then?  In  such  case  simply  pile  the  vines 
up  like  a  wind  row  of  hay  and  cover 
with  straw  or  stalks.  Some  will  decay; 
but  many  will  ripen,  and  saving  a  part 
is  better  than  losing  the  whole.  Some 
plow  a  furrow  and  put  the  vines  in 

lengthwise  and  cover  with  straw; 
trenches  are  sometimes  used.  Person¬ 
ally  I  have  been  unable  to  see  any  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  furrow  or  trench  over 
piling  right  on  top  of  the  ground.  I 
have  tried  all  ways  with  more  or  less 
success,  but  like  the  hotbed  or  cellar 
best.  If  ripened  on  the  vines,  they 
should  be  piled  or  trenched  before  there 
has  been  injury  from  frost,  and  they 
should  never  be  put  in  while  wet. 

Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 


The  Plant  Breeders'  Conference. 

The  International  Plant  Breeders  Confer¬ 
ence.  held  at  the  American  Institute  rooms, 
21-23  West  Forty-fourth  street,  New  York, 
September  30  to  October  2,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  was  well  attended  by  delegates  from 
every  State  and  Territory,  Europe,  many 
South  American  countries  and  the  West 
Indies.  Nearly  40  papers,  touching  on  every 
phase  of  breeding  economic  and  ornamental 
plants,  were  read  and  discussed.  Some 
were  technical  and  theoretical,  others  em¬ 
bodied  the  practical  results  of  earnest  life¬ 


long  workers  in  the  hybridization  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  interesting  plants.  There  was  some 
disposition  in  the  earlier  sessions  for  the 
practical  men,  those  who  have  actually 
done  things  in  plant  breeding,  and  those 
who  choose  to  theorize  about  what  others 
have  done,  to  form  separate  camps;  but 
they  subsequently  got  together  with  the 
greatest  harmony,  as  it  is  plainly  as 
important  to  find  out  why  and  how  a  thing 
is  done  as  to  do  it  blindly.  Almost  all  the 
experiment  stations,  from  the  National  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  down,  were  rep¬ 
resented  and  Directors  were  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries  on  a  well-cultivated  bush.  It 
was  hardly  safe  to  call  a  member  by  any 
less  imposing  title  than  Professor,  though 
there  were  a  few  humble  individuals  who 
had  only  done  a  lot  of  successful  plant 
breeding  but  had  seldom  talked  or  written 
about  it.  The  transactions  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  including  all  papers  presented  and  ac¬ 
companying  discussions,  will  shortly  be 
published  in  a  copyrighted  volume  by  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  and  will 
form  a  valuable  reference  work,  as  this  is 
the  first  attempt  at  collating  in  authorita¬ 
tive  form  the  enormous  amount  of  valuable 
plant  breeding  work  accomplished  in  this 
country.  An  exhibition  of  hybrid  plants, 
fruits  and  flowers  was  held  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence  rooms,  among  which  were  many  prom¬ 
ising  apples  and  pears.  The  crosses  be¬ 
tween  crab  apples  and  standard  market  ap¬ 
ples  are  particularly  Interesting.  During 
the  afternoon  of  October  2  the  Conference 
was  entertained  on  the  grounds  of  Bronx 
Park  Botanical  Gardens  and  on  the  day 
following  at  the  Hudson  River  residence  of 
a  wealthy  plant  lover. 

Queens-Nassau,  N.  Y.,  Fair. 

The  Sixty-first  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Queens-Nassau  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society  at  Min- 
eola,  September  23  to  27.  This  >s 
one  of  the  few  county  fairs  which 
seem  to  improve  w’ith  age.  The  exhibits 
in  all  departments  were  excellent.  The 
fruit  and  vegetable  exhibits  were  particu¬ 
larly  good,  owing  to  the  remarkably  wet 
season  on  Long  Island.  The  center  of  the 
vegetable  tent  was  taken  up  by  a  wonder¬ 
ful  display  of  natural  and  artificial  plants 
by  the  firm  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Heinrich,  of  Baldwins, 
L.  I.  The  vegetable  display  in  this  tent 
was  unquestionably  the  finest  ever  seen  on 
Long  Island  and  showed  the  possibilities  of 
intensive  culture — with  an  abundance  of 
rainfall— on  the  light  sandy  soils  of  Queens 
and  Nassau  counties.  The  display  of  cab¬ 
bage  was  especially  fine.  The  first  prize 
for  early,  middle  and  late  cabbage  was 
awarded  to  Wm.  Graham,  Central  Park; 
also  for  the  heaviest  specimen  when 
weighed— 20  pounds;  the  variety  in  each  case 
being  Succession.  The  J.V.  Baylis  Seed  Co. 
made  an  exhibit  in  a  tent  adjoining  the 
vegetable  tent,  and  gave  away  a  hundred 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes  during  the  fair. 
The  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  buildings  were 
well  filled,  but  did  not  attract  as  many 
visitors  as  they  should  have  done.  The 
poultry  building  and  auxiliary  tents  were 
filled  to  overflowing  and  were  crowded 
with  visitors  all  the  time.  The  main  build¬ 
ing  and  the  industrial  annex  were  crowued 
with  exhibits.  The  women’s  building  has 
become  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  fair.  It  is  devoted  to  woman’s  work. 
The  continued  stormy  weather  made  the 
fair  a  financial  loss  but  fortunately  the 
Queens-Nassau  Agricultural  Society  is  in 
excellent  financial  condition.  J.  h.  g. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


WE  GUARANTEE  CQL 

ON  YOUR  SAVINGS  W  A  * 


No 

Speculation. 

Business 

Established 


THE  INDUSTHIAL  SAVINGS 
1  AND  LOAN  CO.  is  thoroughly 
responsible,  and  has  always  lived 
up  to  its  agreements.  Our  depos¬ 
itors,  many  of  the  most  prominent 
clergymen  and  professional  men 
in  the  country  heartily  indorse 
our  methods. 


Ten  Years 


Under  State 
Banking 
Department 
Supervision. 


Accounts  of  conservative  deposi¬ 
tors  solicited ,  upon  which  we  pay 
5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Deposits  may  be  made  or  with¬ 
drawn  at  any  time,  and  bear 
earnings  for  every  day  invested. 
Full  particulars  sent  upon  request. 
Paid  in  Capital.  Assets.  Surplus. 
$  1 .0(10,0(10  $l,ii()<).()0U  $185.000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Go., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


OUR  HURRY 

is  over,  and  now  vou  can  have  your  fence  shipped 
the  day  your  order  is  received.  Try  us  on  a  “Rush 
Order,"  and  put  it  up  this  Fall. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  AOKI  AN,  MICH. 


It  Will  Pay  You 

to  buy  poultry  netting1  of  us  now.  We 
are  making1  special  low  prices,  delivered. 
Write  your  wants.  Price-lists  FREE. 
Square  Mesh  Poultry  Fencing  is  best; 
descriptive  circulars  tell  why. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Cotm. 

Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to 60  H.P. 

CheapeMt  and  SafeBt  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grluding  corn,  separating 
cream.  Hawing  wood  and  all  power 
pnrpoHos  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Exp.,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan- Am.  Exp.,  Buffalo, 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal,  Charleston,  8.0. , 
Exn.,  1902.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ,  128  Mott  St.,  New  York 


The  “WeberJunior” 

Pumper 


Can  also 
be  used 
for  other 
power 
purpose 
es. 


Is  all  complete*  roady  to  at¬ 
tach  to  pump.  Equals  30  mon 
pump  ing  water. 
Usos  but  littlu  gas¬ 
oline.  Is  shipped 
crated  completely 
erected,  all  connec¬ 


tions  mado.  Easy  to  start,  any 
one  can  operate  it.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Other  sizes 
up  to  50  H.  P.  Sond  for  cat¬ 
alog.  Weber  Gas  &  Gasoline 
Engine  Co.,  Box  10  2 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

iirip  rv  Any  Place 

I  Srll  “y  A,iy  One 

For  Any  Purpose 

Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pomps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials,  state  your  Rower  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Clark’s 

Cider 

Mills 


CUTAWAY  HARROW 

wiil  easily  move  15,000  tons 
Of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day. 


Send  for  Circulars  to 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


One  to  eight  Barrels. 

Clark’s  Double-Action 


House  Heating  Bills 

are  perpetual.  They  are  greatly  redviced  by 
ceiling  the  attic  and  sheathing  your  whole  house  with 


pAil332.’»i‘ 


Cabot's  Sheathing  Quilt. 

Please  do  not  think  it’s  a  building  paper.  It’s  far  superior  in  every  way.  A  thick  mat¬ 
ted  fabric  of  eel  grass  six  times  as  warm  and  costing  half  as  much.  Filled  with  dead  air 
cells,  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold.  Vermin  proof.  Send  for  free  samples. 

Agents  at  all  central  points.  SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  81,  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ac  l»io«  f-"  cpinjl  un  of  the  Truss  anil  Cable 
dlllULL  9  I  nHit 5J  Wire  Fence  contains 
six  wires,  strands  made  either  2  or  4  inches  wide.  Makes  the  strongest 
fence  in  existence.  Costs  less  than  any  other  and  lasts  longer.  Per¬ 
fect  provision  for  contraction  and  expansion.  Sold  direct  from 
factory  at  wholesale  prices  Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THE  TRUSS  &  CABLE  FENCE  CO.,  323  Federal  Bldg., Youngstown,  0. 


9  |  A  I  AB  S*"  I  A  It  I  1"%  is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  Dro- 

.p  8  9  fry  ill  I  J-1,  I  3  LAfvU  ductive  land,  by  using  tile  you  get  rid  oUthe 
1  M  1  ns»  surpius  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil- 

kboth  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  76  third  Ave.  Albany, N.Y. 


UrCDNrRfC  "UNION”  FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

S3  ll  En  ll  wjf  are  the  only  thoroughly  up-to-date  machines  lu  dry  tedder  cutting.  They 
and  crush  at  uue  operation.  Preparer  the  nutritious  lower  stock,  making  an  excellent  and  much  relished  food, 
waste.  Easy  to  masticate.  Itis  easier  to  grow  two  tons  of  fodder  than  one  ton  of  ha/  on  the 
same  ground.  Fodder  is  equal  to  ha/  in  feeding  value.  The  corn  itself  Is  clear  gain.  Shr  d- 
.■inf/  attachment  for  96.00.  Vou  then  have  cutter,  crusher  and  shredder  combined  in  one. 

Not  much  more  ox'pensivo  than  other  machines,  but  far  more  valuablo.  Send  for /ree  booklet. 

IIEEBNER  A;  SONS,  S3  Broad  St.,  Lunxdule,  Pa. 
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every  buried  joint,  and  a  more  vigor¬ 
ous  vine  is  likely  to  result.  Additional 
bones  may  be  with  advantage  placed 
about  the  roots  when  filling  up,  as 
grapes  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
phosphate  of  lime,  particularly  when 
NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS  dh  •ectly  of  animal  origin.  Consider- 
Goon  Grapes  For  Home  Peantino.—  able  time  will  be  gained  by  furnishing 
No  fruit  is  better  adapted  for  hom=  a  support  as  soon  as  the  vines  begin 
planting,  especially  about  buildings,  to  grow  instead  of  allowing  the  young 
than  the  grape.  It  is  appreciated  to  a  canes  to  droop  and  grovel  in  the  dirt 
considerable  extent,  as  evidenced  by  for  the  first  season  or  two.  Two  canes 
numerous  grape  arbors  in  village  only  should  be  allowed  to  each  plant, 
yards,  but  these  arbors,  though  often  and  when  they  reach  the  proper  heignt 
satisfactory  for  shade  and  ornament,  may  be  trained  in  any  direction  or 
do  not  always  produce  full  crops  of  manner  desired.  As  a  considerable 
good  quality  fruit.  It  is  only  when  weight  of  fruit  and  foliage  is  to  be  sup- 
trained  on  a  flat  trellis  or  against  the  ported  as  the  vines  come  into  bearing, 
warm  side  of  a  building  that  best  re-  the  attachment  to  the  walls  is  best 
suits  in  fruit  bearing  are  secured.  Much  made  with  broad  loose  loops  of  leather, 
fertility  is  unavoidably  wasted  about  or  old  rubber  hose,  split  in  two,  well 
dwellings  that  could  be  recovered  in  fastened  on  with  cut  iron  nails,  as  the 
delicious  and  healthful  form  through  steel  wire  nails  now  so  common  rust 
the  medium  of  judiciously  planted  out  quickly.  In  such  situations  grapes 
grapevines.  If  one  is  not  troubled  with  need  practically  no  cultivation  and  iit- 
the  fear  of  injury  to  buildings  free-  tie  care  beyond  pruning  and  training 
growing  varieties  like  Isabella,  Con-  the  new  growth.  Such  varieties  as 
cord,  Brighton,  Pocklington  and  Dia-  Isabella,  McPike  and  Munson  will  cover 
mond,  or  such  newer  kinds  as  R.  W.  an  immense  surface  in  a  few  years,  and 
Munson,  McPike  and  Campbell’s  Early  yield  fruit  by  the  hundredweight.  With 
will  be  found  satisfactory.  In  some  re-  a  fair  supply  of  bones  already  in  the 
spects  Isabella  is  the  best,  as  the  qual-  soil,  nitrogen  and  potash  may  be  occa- 
ity  when  properly  ripened  is  not  ex-  sionally  applied  in  the  form  of  manure 
celled  by  any  native  grape.  It  is  par-  or  slops,  and  wood  ashes,  or  if  expense 
ticularly  rampant  in  growth,  healthy  is  not  considered,  in  nitrate  of  soda  an  1 
and  hardy  in  wood  and  foliage,  and  muriate  of  potash,  or  in  any  good  com- 
extremely  productive  when  given  free  plete  chemical  fertilizer,  but  vines 
range,  but  it  is  rather  too  late  for  safe  planted  about  dwellings  or  outbuildings 
cropping  north  of  the  latitude  of  New  generally  find  enough  plant  food  after 
York.  Isabella,  as  grown  against  the  getting  a  good  start  regularly  to  bear 
south  and  west  walls  of  a  dwelling  on  large  crops. 

the  Rural  Grounds,  ripens  well  about  If  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to  have 
October  1.  Our  vine  is  trained  at  an  vines  about  the  buildings  plant  them 
average  level  of  12  feet  from  th.->  along  a  flat  or  vertical  trellis,  six  oi 
ground,  and  covers  hundreds  of  square  seven  feet  high,  but  not  along  both 
feet  of  space  after  six  years  growth.  It  sides  of  an  arched  arbor  or  pergola,  as 
bore  over  70  pounds  of  splendid  grapes  is  usually  the  case.  Grapes  want  full 
last  year,  and  this  season’s  crop,  un-  sunlight  and  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
gathered  at  this  writing,  is  estimated  and  seldom  ripen  to  any  perfection 
at  almost  double  that  weight.  Pock-  when  hanging  in  the  gloom  and  damp- 
lington  is  especially  well  satisfied  if  ness  of  an  arbor.  We  all  know  the  tons 
grown  against  or  very  near  a  dark-  of  sour  reddish  grapes  hanging  in 
painted  wall,  as  the  retained  heat  ragged  clusters  from  the  roof  of  these 
ripens  the  grapes  into  spheres  of  rich  dusky  arcades,  too  poor  to  eat  and  only 
golden  yellow,  and  develops  a  high  to  be  used  for  acid  wines  or  flabby  jel- 
flavor,  never  found  when  grown  on  the  lies.  If  these  arbors  or  arcades  chance 
ordinary  low  trellis,  in  northern  lati-  to  run  east  and  west  and  have  a  fair 
tudes  at  least.  Brighton  and  R.  W.  exposure  to  the  sun,  other  conditions 
Munson  should  only  be  planted  near  a  being  favorable,  the  grapes  on  the  south 
good  pollinator  line  Concord  or  the  new  side  are  generally  quite  fair,  while 
Brilliant,  as  they  uo  not  always  pro-  those  hanging  from  the  roof  and  on  the 
duce  sufficient  pollen  for  self-fertiliza-  north  or  shaded  side  are  still  green  and 
tion.  Brighton  is  the  better  of  the  two  imperfect.  If  a  double  screen  is  need- 
in  this  respect,  and  is  a  red  grape  of  ed  two  trellises  eight  feet  or  more 


great  beauty  and  delicious  quality. 
While  native  grapes  thrive  in  hot,  dry 
weather  as  far  as  foliage  and  fruit  is 
concerned,  they  like  a  cool  deep  root 
run,  and  this  may  be  found  near  the 
stone  or  brick  foundations  of  many 
buildings,  if  trouble  is  taken  to  dig 
down  through  any  poor  fillings  thac 
may  be  banked  around  the  walls  dur¬ 
ing  grading,  and  fill  up  the  excavation 
with  good  top  soil  to  within  a  foot  or 
so  of  the  surface.  If  the  situation  is 
inclined  to  be  wet  dig  down  three  feet 
or  more  and  fill  in  with  stones  or  brick¬ 
bats  and  all  the  old  bones  procurable, 
to  within  18  inches  of  the  surface. 
Spread  eight  or  le  inches  of  garden 
soil  over  this  drainage  material.  The 
vines  may  then  be  planted,  not  in  the 
usual  way  by  standing  them  up  like  a 
little  tree  and  filling  around  the  roots, 
but  by  laying  the  vine  on  one  side  in 
the  trench,  which  should  be  long 
enough  to  hold  the  extended  roots  and 
about  two  feet  of  the  top.  Having  pre¬ 
viously  trimmed  off  all  neediest 


apart  may  be  constructed,  but  they 
should  not  be  connected  by  a  roof  if 
good  fruit  is  any  consideration.  When 
planting  a  trellis  vines  of  the  varieties 
above  named  or  other  reliable  kinds 
may  be  set  eight  feet  apart,  putting 
them  in  on  one  side  in  the  careful  man¬ 
ner  above  described.  While  six  or  seven 
feet  is  a  convenient  height  to  build  a 
trellis,  we  think  more  and  better  grapes 
may  be  had  by  going  up  to  10  or  12 
feet,  especially  for  the  extra  vigorous 
kinds.  The  farther  we  get  from  the 
ground,  within  reasonable  limits,  the 
less  damage  from  rot  or  mildew.  The 
possibilities  of  the  high  trellis  for  La- 
brusca  grapes  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  worked  out.  If  we  could  afford 
the  room  and  expense  we  would  make 
a  trellis  18  or  2u  feet  high  of  old  tele¬ 
phone  poles  and  give  the  matter  a 
practical  test,  though  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  ponderous  and  costly  structure 
would  not  be  commercially  profitable. 

When  building  a  grape  trellis,  wheth¬ 
er  for  field  or  dooryard  use,  get  strong 


branches  and  bruised  roots,  fill  in  fine  posts  not  much  less  than  10  feet  long 
soil  between  the  roots  and  over  the  top  and  of  the  most  durable  wood  obtain- 
up  to  two  or  three  of  the  upper  able.  They  should  be  set  at  least  three 
buds  or  “eyes,”  which  should  be  bent  feet  deep,  eight  feet  apart,  and  the  end 
up  vertically  to  come  above  the  surface  posts  well  braced.  Wires  are  far  pre- 
when  leveled  off,  and  firm  the  soil  well  ferable  to  laths  for  horizontal  supports, 
by  tramping  over  the  buried  roots  and  and  may  be  stapled  on  24  inches  apart, 
tops.  When  planted  in  this  manner  ad-  the  first  one  being  about  30  inches  from 
ditional  roots  are  thrown  out  from  the  ground.  Use  strong  galvanized 


wires,  No.  12  if  single,  or  a  smaller  size 
if  twisted  double  wire  can  be  had. 
Stretch  moderately  tight  and  staple 
firmly.  There  are  several  excellent 
systems  of  training  which  may  b? 
fcund  fully  described  ,in  late  experi¬ 
ment-station  bulletins  and  books  on 
grape  culture.  There  is  plenty  of  time 
to  look  up  the  matter  of  training  while 
the  young  vines  are  growing,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  dooryard 
trellises  are  usually  constructed  as 
much  for  ornament  as  for  fruit,  and  a 
greater  show  of  foliage  is  naturally  de¬ 
sired  than  is  needful  in  field  culture. 

A  Dainty  Grape  to  grow  on  the 
dooryard  trellis  or  in  cramped  positions 
on  buildings  is  Nectar,  sometimes  list¬ 
ed  as  Black  Delaware.  It  originated 
with  the  late  A.  J.  Caywood  over  20 
years  ago,  but  is  little  grown,  not  being 
large  enough  for  market  purposes.  It 
is  handsome  in  fruit  and  plant,  the  fo¬ 
liage  being  smaller  than  any  other  kind 
we  grow,  not  excepting  Delaware  itself. 
Fig.  278,  first  page,  shows  a  fair  bunch 
in  natural  size.  The  quality  is  very 
good,  quite  equal  to  Delaware  in  our  es¬ 
timation  and  the  vine  is  a  better  grow¬ 
er  than  that  established  favorite.  The 
berries  are  black,  covered  with  a  par¬ 
ticularly  profuse  deep-blue  bloom,  while 
the  clusters  are  very  freely  produced, 
making  with  the  small  and  shapely 
leaves  a  very  ornamental  appearance. 
Nectar  comes  in  quite  early,  coloring  up 
before  Concord,  but  hangs  on  well,  and 
greatly  improves  in  quality  if  allowed 
to  ripen  thoroughly.  The  clusters  stand 
handling  well,  and  are  very  decorative 
on  the  table  in  contrast  with  light-col¬ 
ored  varieties,  u  is  only  propagated  by 
a  few  nurserymen,  but  if  it  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  true  to  name  we  recommend  it  for 
home  growing  in  limited  places.  The 
only  weakness  we  nave  noticed  is  slight¬ 
ly  greater  susceptibility  to  rot  and  mil¬ 
dew  than  such  standards  as  Concord  and 
Niagara,  but  these  defects  usually  go 
with  high  quality.  w.  v.  f. 

SOUND  AS  A  DOLLAR 

That  is  the  result  of  a  course 
of  treatment  with  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion.  We  have  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  persons  with  weak 
lungs  and  sensitive  throats. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  does  some 
things  better  than  others.  This 
is  one  of  them.  It  has  a  pe¬ 
culiar  action  on  the  throat  and 
lungs  which  gives  them 
strength  and  makes  them  tough. 

1  hat’s  how  Scott’s  Emulsion* 
drives  out  coughs,  colds  and 
bronchitis.  It  keeps  them  out, 
too. 

We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 

COTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


I  Will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism 

Else  No  Money  Is  Wanted. 

After  2,000  experiments  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order  on 
your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles  of 
Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatism  Cure,  for  every 
druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a  month 
and,  if  it  succeeds,  the  cost  is  only  $5.50. 
If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  your  druggist  my¬ 
self. 

I  have  no  samples,  because  any  medi¬ 
cine  that  can  affect  rheumatism  quickly 
must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of  danger 
I  use  no  such  drugs,  and  it  is  folly  to 
take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  in  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter 
how  impossible  this  seems  to  you,  1 
know  it  and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have 
cured  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  in  this 
way,  and  my  records  show  that  39  out 
of  40  who  get  those  six  bottles  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  1  will  send  you  my  book  about 
rheumatism,  and  an  order  for  the  medi¬ 
cine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  as  it  won’t 
harm  you  anyway.  If  it  fails,  it  is  free, 
and  I  leave  the  decision  with  you.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Racine,  Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often 
cured  by  one  or  two  bottles.  At  all 
druggists. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 


Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  leet  long,  'the 
best  Hoofing,  Siding  nr  Celling  you  run  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  8. .  east  of  the  >1  ississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Trices  to  other  point®  on  application.  A  Fq  uare  menus  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  Jso.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  ChlciH 


UfE|  I  DRILLING 

ft  ELL  Machines 

Over  70  sites  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  meehanio  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  1IBOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  FREE  FAIR  TRTaL 

Thirty  days  for  It.  liitch  to  It, 
drive  and  test  it,  compare  it  with 
others.  If  you  do  not  find  it  the 
best  bargain  you  have  ever  seen, 
ship  it  back  to  us.  It  costs  youl 
nothing.  That’s  the  way  we  sell 

SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES 

Remember  the  wood  Is  hickory,  and  it’s  split,  not 
s.wed.  It  does  not  go  across  the  grain.  You  can’t  break 
it.  Free  catalogue  tells  our  story.  Write  for  It. 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Sta.  39,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Hubbard’s 


Fertilizers. 


have  been  used  by  Hon.  GEO.  M.  CLARK,  of  Higganum,  Conn, 
since  the  beginning  of  his  famous  Grass  Experiments. 


FOR  FALL  SEEDING  USE 


Hubbard’s 


Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer, 


Our  book,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1902,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  Rogers  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn, 


WINCHESTER 

"REPEATER”  SMOKELESS  POWDER  SHOTGUN  SHELLS. 

If  you  want  a  good  low-priced  Smokeless  Powder  “load,” 
Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “Repeater”  Shells  will  surely 
suit  you.  Don’t  forget  the  name:  Winchester  “Repeater,” 

THE  YELLOW  SHELL  WITH  THE  CORRUGATED  HEAD. 
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H ope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes.— Not  a  shock  of  corn  was 
cut  up  to  October  1.  The  last  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  was  wet  enough  to  contribute  its 
full  17  per  cent  of  Noah’s  flood!  There  was 
one  drenching  downpour  after  another, 
with  dull  drizzles  in  between,  during  which 
the  rain  got  breath  for  another  drencher. 
The  farm  was  turned  into  a  great  mud 
puddle.  Some  neighbors  on  the  lower 
ground  had  their  corn  cut,  but  I  would 
rather  have  mine  uncut  during  such  a 
storm.  It  will  not  lose  much  while  on  its 
own  roots,  but  a  good  share  of  its  value, 
will  be  washed  out  in  the  shock.  I  would 
rather  risk  a  light  frost  on  our  hills  than 

such  a  soaking  rain . The  corn  is 

late  this  year— green  and  soft  when  it 
ought  to  be  firm  and  hard.  Some  -of  it  will 
not  ripen  at  all.  I  believe  we  must  dis¬ 
count  this  in  figuring  on  the  total  crop  of 
the  country.  While  the  stalks  have  been 
green  and  vigorous  the  grain  has  ripened 
slowly  and  a  frost  within  the  next  few  days 
will  do  great  damage.  I  am  not  so  sure 
yet  that  feed  is  to  be  much  cheaper.  .  .  . 
The  crows  have  done  great  damage  in  the 
corn  this  Fall.  Great  flocks  of  them  settle 
on  the  field  and  dig  into  the  ears  just  as 
they  begin  to  hardep.  They  have  never 
stolen  so  much  grain  before.  Must  be  that 
they  want  a  taste  of  revenge  to  take  the 
taste  of  the  tarred  seed  corn  out  of  their 
mouths.  I  am  satisfied  that  Hope  Farm 
would  be  better  off  if  we  never  had  a  crow 

inside  the  fence . Young  apple 

trees  were  set  last  Spring  in  about  half 
our  cornfield.  I  expect  to  finish  out  the 
field  this  Fall.  In  cutting  the  corn  we  will 
set  the  shocks  on  the  rows  where  the  trees 
are  to  stand— the  long  way  of  the  field. 
The  ground  between  these  rows  of  shocks 
will  be  seeded  to  rye  and  grass.  After  the 
corn  is  hauled  away  the  trees  can  be 
planted— with  a  mulch  of  manure  around 
each  one.  We  can  seed  the  narrow  strip 

around  them  when  we  are  ready . 

The  potatoes  are  ail  dug.  We  never  had 
them  out  so  early  before,  and  as  this  rain 
pours  down  I  am  glad  to  see  them  under 
the  dry  shed.  The  yic-ld  was  light,  and  I 
am  now  convinced  that  our  soil  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  potato  culture.  This  is  the  last 
crop  that  I  shall  try  to  raise  for  sale.  It 
takes  me  longer  to  learn  such  things  than 
it  does  some  folks,  but  I  think  I  know  now 
that  we  should  let  others  raise  potatoes 
and  devote  every  energy  to  our  fruit! 

“I  told  you  so!”  you  will  say. 

You  may  have  all  the  glory  that  goes 
with  that  fact,  but  after  all  you  wouldn’t 
have  had  much  respect  for  me  if  I  had 
taken  your  word  for  it  without  digging  out 
the  truth  myself! 

“But  what  about  the  advice  you  give  so 
freely?” 

Why,  I  don’t  intend  to  give  advice  unless 
I  am  asked  to  do  so.  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  something 
in  every  strong  man’s  make-up  which 
prompts  him  to  shed  advice  as  a  duck 
sheds  water  off  its  back!  Such  a  man  may 
listen  to  you  and  know  in  his  heart  that 
what  you  say  is  probably  true,  and  yet  he 
feels  that  he  must  strike  out  for  himself 
and  test  his  own  way.  I  carry  a  few 
bruises  and  scars  all  the  way  from  shin  to 
soul  where  I  have  run  such  an  obstinate 
course,  and  hit  the  very  things  my  good 
friends  saw  ahead  of  me!  So  I  don’t  feel 
like  scolding  those  who  won't  be  advised. 

I  only  hope  they  will  go  ahead  on  the 
wrong  course  gently,  and  not  break  a  bone 
when  they  strike! 

A  Woman  Hunt.— The  Hope  Farm  man 
has  had  a  hand  at  almost  every  form  of 
industry,  but  he  never  went  out  hunting 
for  a  woman  until  last  Sunday  night. 
“That’s  pretty  business!” — you  will  say — 
but  the  Madame  sent  me  out,  and  I  took 
my  little  daughter  along  with  me!  It  was 
at  the  close  of  a  dull,  grey  day.  You  know' 
how  on  some  of  these  September  days, 
now  and  then.  Nature  really  seems  to  give 
way  to  her  grief— just  like  some  human 
who  has  become  discouraged.  I  had  been 
walking  over  the  hills  with  the  children. 
We  came  back  to  find  poor  Grandmother 
in  terrible  pain — weak  with  suffering.  The 
Madame  had  driven  Nellie  Bly  to  take  a 
sick  friend  home.  She  came  back  just  as 
the  darkness  fell,  and  we  agreed  that  1 
ought  to  go  at  once  and  hunt  a  nurse  for 
Grandmother.  No — the  doctor  was  not 
necessary,  but  a  nurse  was.  Aunt  Jennie 
and  the  Cutting  had  been  called  away,  and 
the  Madame  was  left  alone.  Those  who 
have  pictured  her  as  some  great  strong 
woman  tossing  off  work  as  a  ball  player 
handles  flies  will  have  to  revise  their 
mental  drawing.  Some  of  you  good  house¬ 
keepers  will  know  what  it  means  to  throw 
school,  housework  and  care  of  the  sick  all 
upon  115  pounds  of  woman  made  nervous 
by  a  long  siege  and  strain!  Aunt  Hustle 
out  of  pure  goodness  of  heart,  came  to 
help,  but  Grandmother  had  reached  the 
point  where  some  stout  nurse  was  needed. 

The  little  Bud  went  along  as  “ears  for 
father!”  We  had  a  light  supper  and  car¬ 
ried  some  crackers  with  us.  It  was  dark 
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and  close  to  a  drizzle,  but  Nellie  Bly  went 
trotting  on— through  the  woods,  over  the 
hill  and  along  by  the  river.  First  we  knew 
we  were  singing: 

“Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all!” 

There  wasn’t  anything  very  appropriate 
in  this  song,  and  I  don’t  know  how  it  start¬ 
ed,  but  we  sang  it  over  and  over  in  the 
dark.  No  doubt  some  of  the  listeners  in 
quiet  homes  heard  this  strange  combina¬ 
tion  of  halting  bass  and  hopeful  treble, 
and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  When¬ 
ever  our  throats  gave  out  we  stopped  to 
eat  a  cracker.  We  sang  our  song,  but  our 
journey  was  not  crowned  with  success. 
Nobody  knows  how  many  miles  we  drove, 
or  what  dark  yards  we  entered.  Our  hunt 
was  fruitless,  for  all  the  women  who  might 
come  were  busy.  We  felt  sad  enough  to 
drive  back  late  at  night  to  tell  Mother  that 
we  could  not  find  help. 

A  Hard  Situation.— We  started  out 
again  in  the  morning— chasing  down  one 
clue  after  another.  I  had  to  think  of  the 
bov  who  tried  to  find  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow!  Surely  hunting  a 
nurse  in  our  country  was  about  as  satis¬ 
factory.  At  one  place  a  big,  stout  girl  was 
doing  some  fancy  work  while  her  mother 
came  in  from  the  washtub  drying  her  arms 
on  her  apron.  I’ll  guarantee  to  pick  up  50 
girls  or  women  who  will  “accept  a  posi¬ 
tion”  at  writing  with  a  pen  or  acting  as 
“saleslady”  where  I  can’t  get  one  to  come 
to  a  good  home  and  do  really  helpful  work! 
You  may  tell  me  that  this  is  the  result  of 
evolution— a  desire  for  better  and  brainy 
work— but  what  is  to  become  of  us  if  this 
thing  keeps  on?  Pens  and  typewriters  are 
well  enough  in  their  way,  but  they  don’t 
provide  food  or  care  for  the  sick.  I  can 
remember  the  time  when  the  daughters  of 
a  farmer  would  go  out  and  do  homely  work 
for  neighbors  who  wanted  to  hire  them 
without  losing  a  bit  of  self-respect.  Now, 
it  seems,  that  we  must  put  up  with  for¬ 
eigners  or  go  without.  Before  I  got  a  wo¬ 
man  to  come  by  the  day  and  help  us  I 
learned  a  whole  volume  about  the  modern 
woman  It  wouldn't  make  so  much  dif¬ 
ference  if  people-  were  so  prosperous  that 
the  girls  did  not  need  to  work.  The 
truth  is  that  almost  every  family  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  needs  an  income  from  the 
girls.  Instead  of  trying  to  do  really  useful 
labor  they  all  want  to  sit  on  a  chair  and 
do  some  light  work.  They  claim  they  are 
doing  brainwork!  What  nonsense!  It 
doesn’t  require  half  the  brains  that  it  does 
to  prepare  a  good  meal  or  nurse  a  sick  per¬ 
son  back  to  health. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would 
rather  have  your  own  child  learn  what  you 
call  ‘useful  work?’  ” 

Certainly!  I  would  much  rather  have  her 
become  a  skilled  cook  or  trained  nurse,  and 
if  my  influence  goes  for  anything  she  will 
be  competent  to  step  in  and  make  a  success 
of  homely  things.  I  found  one  satisfactory 
woman  in  my  hunt  at  least— that  is  a  clear 
idea  of  the  sort  of  woman  I  don’t  want  my 
daughter  to  be. 

Fruit  Notes.— Our  Baldwin  apples  never 
were  better.  We  shall  have  a  big  crop,  and 
we  intend  to  handle  them  as  well  as  we 
can.  We  sprayed  and  cared  for  the  trees 
the  best  we  knew  how,  and  now  we  begin 

to  get  results . We  have  about  50 

seedling  plum  trees  from  Japan  seeds.  The 
trees  are  now  in  the  nursery,  but  we  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  them  out  this  Fall  and  give 
them  a  good  showing.  One  good  limb  will 
be  left  to  develop  its  natural  fruit,  while 
the  other  branches  will  be  top-worked  to 
some  good  late  variety.  Out  of  the  50 
trees  we  hope  to  get  a  “new  variety”  worth 
talking  about.  I  am  often  advised  by 
friends  to  plant  early  varieties  of  fruits. 
That  seems  to  me  just  what  we  should  not 
do.  Ours  is  a  late  location.  The  soil  is  cold 
and  slow  to  warm  up  in  the  Spring.  On 
our  hills  the  frost  usually  holds  off  two 
weeks  after  tender  plants  in  the  valley  are 
killed.  Our  best  prices  are  for  late  fruits, 
for  Jack  Frost  kills  off  leagues  of  compe¬ 
tition  in  a  single  night.  So  we  plant  the 
latest  varieties  we  can  find  for  market. 
....  We  have  discovered  a  seedling 
peach  and  several  seedling  apples  on  the 
farm  which  give  good  promise.  One  apple 
in  particular  is  a  good  one— perhaps  good 
enough  to  represent  us  in  the  market. 
Unless  these  fruits  turn  out  to  be  far  above 
the  average  I  shall  certainly  make  fuel 
out  of  the  trees.  What  nonsense  it  is  to 
distribute  fine  fruit  just  because  it  happens 
to  be  yours.  The  peach  must  be  good 
enough  to  cary  the  Madame’s  name  and 
the  apple  must  advertise  the  Bud. 

All  Sorts.— These  might  be  gloomy 
times  at  Hope  Farm  if  we  were  willing  to 
let  them  go  that  way.  We  are  not— if  we 
can  help  it.  Farm  life  isn’t  all  sunshine 
by  a  good  deal — neither  is  town  life  or 
any  other  sort  of  life  that  amounts  to  any¬ 
thing.  Some  of  these  good  folks  who  pic¬ 
ture  the  ideal  farm  life  know  as  much 
about  it  as  our  children  do  of  Bible  char¬ 
acters.  The  Scion  undertook  to  tell  who 
Moses  was. 

“He  took  off  his  hat  and  went  through 


jthe  woods  and  the  bears  ate  the  children 
up.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  Bud.  “That  wasn’t 
Moses— it  was  Eliza!” 

I  had  no  idea  when  I  talked  about  our 
fly-killing  that  I  had  hit  a  popular  job  for 
many  portly  men.  I  get  all  sorts  of  ad¬ 
vice  and  big  stories  by  mail.  I  won’t  say 
how  many  thousands  I  h.ave  put  out  of 
business  but  they  still  crowd  in.  It  must 
be  that  some  of  us  in  times  past  made  a 
boasting  remark  about  there  being  “no 
flies  on  me.”  Our  flies  have  evidently 
heard  about  this  boaster,  and  came 
swarming  in  to  shame  him.  No  man  boosts 

himself  by  boasting . There  are 

sick  folks  at  the  barn  as  well  as  in  the 
house.  The  other  night  we  found  poor  little 
Johnnie  stretched  out  on  the  ground  with 
the  colic.  There  is  something  pathetic 
about  a  sick  horse— they  are  almost  human 
in  their  griefs  and  pains.  Charlie  left  the 
sentiment  to  those  of  us  who  cared  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  it.  He  got  a  bottle  and  gave 
John  a  dose  of  oil.  After  all  I  think  most 
of  us  care  more  for  oil  than  for  senti¬ 
ment  when  we  are  sick!  Frank  too  has 
been  a  cripple  for  the  past  week.  He  felt 
too  gay  one  morning,  and  when  his  har¬ 
ness  was  put  on  ran  out  in  the  road  and 
tried  to  mount  a  stone  wall.  His  hind  leg 
is  badly  wrenched  and  swollen.  It  will  be 
weeks  before  he  can  do  a  full  job  again. 
The  farm  engine  nearly  stands  still  when 
old  Frank  cannot  work.  It  may  be  he  ran 
away  because  he  thought  the  harness 
meant  a  pull  at  the  potato  digger!  He  is 
not  the  first  one  to  shirk  duty  and  be 
punished  for  it.  The  discouraging  thing 
is  that  most  shirkers  preserve  rather  than 
jam  their  legs. _  h.  w.  c. 
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Low  ocean  freight  rates  on  the  Pacific  are  working 
to  the  advantage  of  farmers  near  the  western  coast, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  the  competition  among  cargo¬ 
carrying  vessels  will  put  at  least  $4,000,000  in  the 
pockets  of  northwestern  grain  growers.  The  barley 
crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  the  largest  on 
record  this  year,  and  practically  all  the  surplus  will 
be  shipped  by  way  of  tidewater  ports  on  the  Pacific, 
Instead  of  coming  across  the  Rockies.  There  are  so 
many  idle  ships  roaming  the  ocean  in  search  of 
freights  that  even  the  heavy  tonnage  of  grain  and 
lumber  piling  up  in  Pacific  ports  is  unlikely  to  in¬ 
crease  ocean  rates. 

* 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  has 
secured  a  large  exhibition  hall  for  the  display  of  dairy 
goods  and  dairy  machines  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
Jamestown  in  December.  The  management  is  anxious 
to  secure  a  large  exhibit  and  has  shown  commendable 
enterprise  in  providing  a  suitable  building  for  the 
purpose.  Jamestown  is  in  the  center  of  a  rich  dairy 
section.  The  attendance  is  sure  to  be  large.  Exhibi¬ 
tors  rarely  have  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  show 
up  their  goods  to  a  progressive  class  of  buyers.  We 
hope  to  see  the  exhibition  hall  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  W.  W.  Hall, 
Secretary,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

* 

Growers  are  becoming  interested  in  the  apple  box. 
We  have  sent  many  of  the  California  boxes  to  those 
who  want  a  sample  for  manufacturing.  The  box  is 
far  superior  to  the  barrel  as  a  package  for  family 
trade,  yet  it  will  take  time,  money  and  patience  to 
bring  about  the  change.  Some  growers  are  discour¬ 
aged  because  the  commission  men  do  not  take  kindly 
to  the  boxes.  If  these  dealers  were  to  receive  an  order 
for  boxed  fruit,  do  you  think  they  would  reject  it? 
There  will  be  money  in  buying  fruit  in  barrels  and  re¬ 
packing  in  boxes.  We  want  the  grower  to  get  all  the 
profit  there  is  and  also  have  the  credit  for  filling  the 
original  package. 

• 

The  Chicago  police  recently  raided  seven  “get-rich- 
quick”  concerns,  and  the  literature  seized  throws  light 
upon  the  way  these  swindles  are  managed.  The  con¬ 
cerns  raided  included  “matrimonial  bureaus,”  con¬ 
cerns  offering  sure  tips  on  the  races,  and  a  “mutual 
securities  company,”  which  promised  returns  of  600 
per  cent  upon  investments  in  liver  pills.  These  con¬ 
cerns  worked  harmoniously  together  upon  a  system 
of  mutual  cooperation.  When  a  man  sent  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  their  infallible  system  of  “beating 
the  races,”  he  would  soon  receive  circulars  from  the 
matrimonial  bureaus,  and  any  lonely  soul  yearning 
for  a  life  partner  with  all  the  cardinal  virtues  and  a 
fat  bank  account  would  be  invited  to  invest  in  liver 
pills.  No  doubt  the  names  were  passed  on  still  further 
to  the  dealer  in  “green  goods”  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
unsavory  army  engaged  in  preying  upon  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  Uncle  Sam’s  mail-bag.  Racing 
tips  and  600-per-cent  investments  are  bad  enough  in 
the  theft  of  money  and  morals,  but  the  alleged  matri¬ 
monial  bureaus  are  more  dangerous  still.  Through 
them  innocent  young  people  may  easily  enter  into 
dangerous  correspondence  with  strangers,  to  reap  a 
harvest  of  moral  deterioration — perhaps  shame  and 
disgrace.  We  cannot  safeguard  our  household  against 
every  moral  risk,  but  we  can  at  least  see  that  curiosity 
or  cupidity  does  not  induce  us  to  give  honest  names 
to  “the  powers  that  prey.” 


Some  papers  are  satisfied  to  give  record  of  history  as  It 
is  developed.  Others  endeavor  to  help  make  history  by 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  which  settles 
the  mind  of  the  people  upon  a  definite  course.  The 
cautious  souls  who  follow  behind  the  true  fighters  in 
the  army,  solemnly  “exposing”  frauds  and  denouncing 
humbugs  after  they  have  done  their  evil  work  record 
history  but  have  no  part  in  its  making.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  not  satisfied  to  mangle  dead  lions  after  some  braver 
hunter  has  faced  them  and  brought  them  down!  We 
prefer  to  help  make  history  rather  than  to  cut  the 
laurels  that  belong  to  others  with  a  pair  of  shears 
and  paste  them  in  a  scrap  book. 

* 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers’ 
National  Congress  will  open  at  Macon,  Ga.,  October 
7.  This  promises  to  be  the  best  meeting  ever  held  by 
the  Congress.  The  topics  offered  for  discussion  are 
timely  and  sound  and  they  will  be  considered  by  able 
and  well  qualified  speakers.  There  was  a  time  when 
this  Congress  was  not  supposed  to  represent  any¬ 
thing  in  particular,  but  now  it  has  gained  in  character 
and  dignity  until  it  is  recognized  as  a  representative 
and  useful  medium  for  an  exchange  of  agricultural 
opinions.  We  are  sure  that  the  thorough  discussion 
of  the  oleo  problem  at  last  year’s  meeting  had  a  strong 
influence  upon  the  final  legislation. 

• 

The  fight  to  prevent  child  labor  in  the  southern 
cotton  mills  waxes  hot.  In  defense  of  the  system  it 
is  claimed  that  the  little  children  are  better  off  in  the 
mills  than  at  home!  What  sort  of  a  home  in  the 
country  can  it  be  that  is  worse  for  a  child  than  the 
dust  and  whirl  of  a  busy  mill?  Another  argument  in 
favor  of  the  system  is  the  old  familiar  one  of  “It’s 
none  of  your  business!”  That  argument  has  lost  a 
good  deal  of  its  force  lately— since  farmers  began  to 
join  issues  and  “get  together.”  When  the  child  crop 
of  the  southern  farms  is  slaughtered  to  make  a  few 
extra  dollars  for  mill  owners,  every  farm  home  in  the 
country  is  affected,  and  every  farmer  has  a  right  to 
protest 

• 

Attorney-General  Sheets,  of  Ohio,  has  petitioned 
the  courts  of  that  State  to  prevent  the  American  Farm 
Company  from  doing  business  in  Ohio!  He  calls  the 
company  a  “corporate  myth,”  claims  that  it  has  no 
authority  to  do  business  in  Ohio,  and  that  while  in¬ 
corporated  with  $1,000,000  capital  stock  it  began  busi¬ 
ness  with  only  $200  working  capital.  He  also  claims 
that  it  has  been  paying  dividends  out  of  its  capital 
stock,  that  is,  paying  back  to  the  stockholders  a  por¬ 
tion  of  what  they  paid  for  stock,  thus  trying  to  make 
it  appear  that  they  are  paying  dividends.  Another 
charge  brought  against  the  company  is  the  claim  that 
it  is  opposed  to  the  anti-trust  laws,  as  it  proposes  to 
monopolize  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

* 

A  fruit  grower  in  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

‘There  Is  quite  a  fair  crop  of  apples  in  this  vicinity,  of 
good  quality;  $2  is  the  price  being'  offered  by  buyers  for 
good  fruit  without  the  barrel.  Your  paper  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  farmer  in  getting  posted  on  apple 
prospects.  Don’t  give  all  the  credit  to  the  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association.  Take  a  good  share  yourself. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  take  the  share  of  credit 
which  our  readers  think  we  deserve.  That  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  thus  far.  Our  readers  seem  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  class  of  farmers  who  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it  and  know  where  to  look  for  it. 
Credit  and  cash  both  come  as  we  deserve  it. 

* 

Farmers  who  are  able  to  go  to  the  wood  lot  and 
haul  a  load  of  fuel  know  little  of  the  fearful  situation 
which  faces  coal  burners  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
There  are  farmers  who  burn  anthracite  almost  en¬ 
tirely,  but  their  troubles  are  nothing  compared  with 
those  that  confront  the  poor  people  in  town.  Winter 
is  at  hand  and  the  little  fuel  in  sight  is  held  at  prices 
which  will  put  heat  and  comfort  entirely  out  of  reach 
when  the  frost  finally  comes  upon  us.  We  see  chil¬ 
dren  and  women  watching  the  unpacking  of  boxes 
and  barrels  as  wolves  watch  a  hunter’s  camp— ready 
to  rush  in  and  fight  over  the  small  staves  or  boards! 

It  is  reported  that  salaries  of  teachers  in  one  large 
city  are  to  be  cut  down  in  order  to  make  up  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  fuel  needed  for  heating  school  houses. 
People  who  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  terrors 
of  the  coming  Winter  have  lost  much  of  their  interest 
in  the  cause  of  the  present  coal  strike.  As  a  reader 
in  Kansas  puts  it: 

I  take  it  that  a  majority  of  your  readers,  as  well  as 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  more 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  millions  who  burn 
coal  and  dig  coal  than  about  the  ‘rights’  of  the  corpo¬ 
rations  who  ‘own’  the  coal 

That  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the  time  has  come 
when  the  rights  of  the  coal  burners  drive  out  other 
considerations.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  self-preserva- 


R. 

tion,  and  neither  miner  nor  coal  operator  has  the 
right  to  deprive  the  people  of  fair-priced  fuel.  In  a 
general  way  the  American  people  have  been  willing 
to  admit  that  individuals  or  corporations  have  a  right 
to  “own”  or  control  the  Nation  s  fuel  supply.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  always  been  a  feeling  that  coal, 
like  water  or  other  natural  products,  really  belongs 
to  the  people,  and  that  those  who  are  said  to  “own” 
it  are  really  agents  to  handle  and  deal  it  out.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  American  people  have  felt  that  way 
about  the  coal  supply.  The  idea  has  not  been  clearly 
defined,  but  at  heart  they  have  felt  that  the  coal  really 
belongs  to  them  by  a  higher  right  than  any  we  recog¬ 
nize  as  purely  human.  When,  therefore,  two  sets  of 
men,  in  order  to  settle  a  business  difference,  stop  the 
distribution  of  coal,  uhis  undefined  feeling  takes  shape 
and  becomes  a  conviction.  The  American  people  de¬ 
mand  fuel.  It  belongs  to  them  by  a  right  which  tran¬ 
scends  that  of  any  railroad  or  corporation  in  the 
world.  This  is  not  anarchy,  but  a  statement  of  the 
common  rights  which  belong  to  humanity.  The  lesson 
of  this  coal  strike  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  end 
will  surely  be  Government  supervision  and  control  of 
monopolized  industries! 

A  reader  writes  about  a  tree  agent  who  is  telling 
big  stories  about  the  stock  he  offers  at  a  high  price. 
This  agent  secures  a  written  contract  and  makes  a 
verbal  promise  about  as  follows:  “If  the  stock  is  not 
satisfactory  when  it  comes  you  may  return  it”  Some 
buyers  are  so  satisfied  with  this  that  they  sign  a 
printed  contract  in  which  they  agree,  without  any 
reserve,  to  take  the  trees.  That  is  where  they  make 
a  big  mistake.  The  verbal  promise  will  amount  to 
nothing— it  is  one  of  the  tricks  often  used  by  dis¬ 
honest  people.  The  man  who  agrees  by  word  of  mouth 
to  take  back  rejected  stock,  never  comes  back  the 
second  time.  A  new  man  comes  to  collect  the  money 
and  he  ignores  what  the  other  man  said!  Your  name 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  contract  and  you  will  be  held 
up  to  it.  Never  accept  what  a  stranger  says  as  part 
of  your  contract. 

One  great  lesson  learned  by  many  during  the  pro¬ 
longed  coal  strike  is  that  we  can  often  do  without 
things  apparently  necessary.  Many  housewives  have 
learned  to  economize  fuel  as  they  never  did  before; 
to  make  a  handful  of  fire  do  the  work  of  a  whole  grate 
full,  like  our  thrifty  fx-iends  across  the  sea.  In  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  it  is  predicted  that  the  use  of  peat  as 
fuel  will  be  largely  extended,  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  will  have  its  effect  in  the  future.  In  Ireland  and 
Scotland  peat  or  “turf,”  as  it  is  called  in  the  former 
country ,  is  a  standard  fuel  in  localities  where  wood  is 
scarce.  Greater  use  of  wood  is  the  legitimate  result 
of  the  coal  famine,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  heating  system  in  many  modern  houses  does  not 
permit  the  use  of  wood.  People  with  old-fashionea 
stoves  are  really  better  off  than  their  neighbors  with 
modern  heaters.  Whatever  the  final  outcome,  the 
forced  economy  thrust  upon  us  has  kept  a  good  deal 
of  money  at  home,  since  many  nave  not  even  had  the 
choice  of  paying  high  prices  for  coal;  we  have  simply 
gone  without. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

The  Angora  goat  is  eating  its  way  into  favor. 

When  a  hog  gets  sick  enough  to  mope  he  generally  dies. 

Some  farmers  prefer  to  “haw”  around.  They  need  a 
left-hand  plow. 

When  the  pot  called  the  kettle  black  there  came  near 
being  a  case  of  “scrap”  iron! 

One  question  has  stumped  our  readers  thus  far — have 
candles  been  used  to  heat  brooders? 

Ihe  time  has  come  for  Apple  Consumers’  Leaguers  to 
get  in  their  talk.  Start  up  the  demand! 

A  steam  automobile  has  been  driven  a  mile  in  one  min¬ 
ute  514  seconds.  Too  fast  for  a  farmer! 

Dozens  of  questions  about  that  Hitchings  orchard  have 
come  from  readers.  They  will  all  be  answered. 

There  has  seldom  been  a  time  when  a  nomination  for 
a  public  office  had  so  little  do  with  the  real  choice  of 
the  people,  as  right  now. 

Why,  certainly,  the  best  advice  about  fruit  culture,  es¬ 
pecially  varieties,  will  be  obtaineu  from  the  men  near 
you  who  succeed.  We  can  suggest,  but  the  men  actually 
in  the  harness  know  best— that  is,  if  they  have  learned 
how  to  pull.  We  do  not  train  a  colt  by  the  side  of  an¬ 
other  colt. 

A  correspondent  in  eastern  New  York  writes:  “There 
have  only  been  two  or  three  autos  through  here  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  roads  in  our  town  are  good,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  short,  bad  places  between  us  and  the  main 
routes  of  automobile  travel,  and  I  don’t  know  but  they 
are  an  advantage,  as  they  scare  away  the  drivers  of  these 
nuisances.” 

Eastern  farmers  have  been  hoping  for  lower  prices  for 
feed,  as  they  have  been  told  of  the  immense  corn  crop 
out  West.  They  may  be  disappointed  after  all.  Oats  are 
a  little  cheaper,  but  corn  is  still  high  and  frost  has  al¬ 
ready  done  some  damage.  Our  reports  show  that  the 
crop  is  late  and  soft  and  we  believe  that  the  amount  of 
hard,  dry  grain  actually  harvested  will  fall  short  of  the 
estimate. 
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Events  of  the  IV eek. 


DOMESTIC. — The  government  of  Manitoba  has  inter¬ 
fered  to  save  the  Doukhobors,  a  colony  of  Russian  fa¬ 
natical  religionists,  from  starving  during  the  Winter. 
The  Doukhobors,  who  are  centered  around  Yorkton, 
have  lately  acquired  the  belief  that  it  is  sinful  for  them 
to  hold  cattle  or  other  beasts  of  burden  to  help  them  in 
their  labor,  and,  in  consquence,  they  have  been  aban¬ 
doning  their  live  stock.  The  Government  has,  therefore, 
instructed  its  agents  to  seize  all  the  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses  turned  at  large  by  the  colonists,  and  the  stock 
will  be  sold  at  auction,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the 
care  of  the  Doukhobors  during  the  coming  Winter  un¬ 
der  government  supervision.  ...  A  second  slight 
operation  was  performed  on  the  President’s  injured  leg 
September  29,  the  wound  being  opened  and  the  bone 
scraped,  to  prevent  risk  of  further  trouble.  The  injury 
is  progressing  favorably.  .  .  .  Central  Kansas  was 
visited  by  a  snowstorm  September  29.  .  .  .  The  brok¬ 
erage  firm  of  H„  H.  Wells,  members  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  filed  a  petition  September  30  asking 
for  a  temporary  injunction  against  Armour  &  Co.,  J.  J. 
Townsend,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  others  to  prevent 
what  is  technically  known  as  the  “indorsing  down  of 
margins.”  This  is  practically  the  same  action  as  was 
asked  for  in  the  recent  corner  in  oats.  The  cause  of 
the  petition  was  the  alleged  cornering  of  September 
wheat  by  one  or  two  local  houses. 

LABOR.— September  25  six  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
were  guarded  by  soldiers,  this  including  practically  the 
whole  anthracite  field.  A  notice  was  posted  on  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Creek  bridge,  near  New  Philadelphia,  which  has 
been  damaged  three  times,  stating  that  any  man  caught 
repairing  the  bridge  would  be  shot.  .  .  .  September 
25,  at  Brassey  Island,  near  Olyphant,  James  Winston,  a 
non-union  worker,  was  murdered  by  a  number  of  for¬ 
eigners  while  on  his  way  to  the  colliery.  He  and  a 
companion  were  pursued  and  stoned.  Winston  was 
struck  on  the  head  and  felled,  but  his  companion, 
though  severely  hurt,  escaped  and  gave  the  alarm.  By 
the  time  deputies  reached  the  scene  the  mob  had  beaten 
Winston  to  death  with  clubs  and  slungshots.  Later  in 
the  day  five  men  and  one  woman  were  arrested  for  the 
murder  and  held  for  a  hearing.  ...  In  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  region  many  strikers  were  complaining,  September 
25,  because  there  was  a  reduction  In  the  union  relief 
fund,  some  of  the  married  men  only  receiving  60  cents 
for  the  week  and  single  men  less.  They  threatened  to 
go  to  work  unless  the  amount  was  increased.  .  .  . 
An  attempt  was  made  to  move  a  train  of  loaded  coal 
cars  from  Potts  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read¬ 
ing  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  at  Ashland,  September  26, 
and  bloodshed  was  narrowly  averted.  Three  hundred 
strikers  hurled  stones  at  the  trainmen,  and  Brakeman 
Sullivan  was  badly  hurt.  Just  then  40  mine  guards 
armed  with  carbines  rushed  out  of  the  colliery  inclosure 
and  fired  on  the  mob,  which  fled  in  all  directions.  Fully 
50  shots  were  discharged.  None  of  the  strikers  was 
armed.  General  Gobin  dispatched  Company  I,  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment,  from  Shenandoah  to  the  colliery  and 
the  coal  was  moved  without  trouble.  Centralia  was 
also  the  scene  of  violence  September  26-27.  All  trains 
were  searched  by  the  strikers’  pickets  and  several  non¬ 
union  men  were  taken  from  the  trolley  cars  and  sent 
home.  One  of  the  trains  held  up  was  a  Lehigh  Passen¬ 
ger  train  carrying  United  States  mail.  Some  unknown 
person  placed  a  stick  of  dynamite  on  the  track  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  near  Yatesville  September  26. 
When  a  big  freight  engine  passed  over  the  dynamite 
there  was  an  explosion.  The  pilot  of  the  engine  and  the 
windows  of  the  cab  were  broken,  but  none  of  the  crew 
was  hurt.  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  29,  hard 
coal  in  two-ton  lots  was  held  at  $18  a  ton;  for  larger 
quantities,  $20  and  $25  was  asked.  Soft  coal  was  held 
at  $6  and  $7.  .  .  .  The  twentieth  week  of  the  strike 
ended  September  27  and  in  that  time  the  estimated 
losses  have  amounted  to  the  great  sum  of  $123,220,000, 
the  weekly  loss  and  expense  being  this  week  increased 
by  the  placing  in  the  field  of  1,200  more  troops.  The 
losses  are:  Loss  to  operators  in  the  price  of  coal,  $47,- 
500,000  ;loss  to  strikers  in  wages,  $26,300,000;  loss  to  em¬ 
ployees  other  than  miners,  $5,870,000;  loss  to  rail¬ 
roads  in  earnings,  $11,000,000;  loss  to  business  men 
in  region,  $14,800,000;  loss  to  business  men  outside 
region,  $8,900,000;  cost  of  maintaining  Coal  and  Iron  po¬ 
lice,  $1,400,000;  cost  of  maintaining  non-union  workers, 
$550,000;  cost  of  maintaining  troops  in  field,  $400,000;  loss 
to  mines  and  machinery,  $6,500,000;  total,  $123,220,000. 
...  A.  Litchfield  and  others  filed  a  bill  in  equity  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  an  effort  to 
get  relief  from  the  present  coal  shortage  and  high  prices 
against  the  following  coal  carying  roads  and  compa¬ 
nies,  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company, 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Lehigh  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  Company,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway 
Company;  the  Erie  Railroad  Company;  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Company;  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Iron  and  Coal  Company.  The  bill  asks  that  a  receiver 
be  appointed  for  the  benefit  for  all  concerned,  upon 
such  terms  and  in  such  manner,  and  with  such  agents 
and  servants  and  with  such  rates  of  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  employment,  and  at  such  prices  for  goods 
produced  and  sold  as  the  Court  shall  from  time  to  time 
adjudge  proper.  The  bill  was  based  upon  the  legal 
theory  of  the  coal  situation  given  by  H.  W.  Chaplin,  the 
lawyer,  based  on  Judge  Waite’s  decision  in  the  Chicago 
grain  elevator  case.  In  this  case,  however,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  seeks  relief  in  the  Supreme  Court>  of  Massachusets, 
instead  of  the  Federal  Courts  or  in  the  courts  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  is  explained  that  Pennsylvania  corpora¬ 
tions.  in  order  to  do  any  business  in  Massachusets  have 
to  make  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations, 
and  are  amenable  to  all  State  laws.  Mr.  Chaplin  says 
in  support  of  his  position:  “Since  the  public  have  a 
right  in  the  mines,  a  right  to  have  coal  forthwith  mined 
for  immediate  consumption,  and  have  a  right  to  have 
that  coal  immediately  transported  out  of  the  mine  re¬ 
gions  by  the  coal  carrying  roads,  a  court  of  equity,  if 
no  other  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  open,  has  authority 


to,  and  upon  application  of  a  representative  proportion 
of  the  people  undoubtedly  would,  appoint  a  receiver  or 
receivers  to  take  into  his  or  their  hands  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  now  in  the  hands  of  the  anthracite  coal  combine, 
and  to  run  it  in  their  place.” 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  be  held  in 
Buffalo  on  January  7,  1903.  The  committee  on  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments,  T.  B.  Wilson,  S.  W.  Wadhams  and 
E.  A  Clark,  report  in  favor  of  a  charge  of  $25  for  life 
membership  and  $3  for  yearly  dues. 

Washington  State  hop  pickers  are  disappointed  over 
the  yield,  a  falling  off  of  8.000  bales.  The  Oregon  crop 
is  larger  than  last  year’s  by  10,000  to  20,000  bales. 

The  estimates  for  the  rural  free  delivery  service  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  were  finally  framed  September  29. 
They  aggregate  $12,655,800,  a  net  increase  of  $5,126,400  over 
the  appropriations  made  for  the  current  year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  at  Lynchburg  December  2-3;  secre¬ 
tary,  Walter  Whately,  Crozet,  Va. 

This  present  school  year  the  University  of  Michigan  is 
offering  a  course  of  study  to  students  in  the  literary  de¬ 
partment  which  will  be  called  “rural  sociology.”  It  is 
a  course  of  lectures  covering  what  are  called  the  “social” 
phases  of  farm  life.  A  good  deal  of  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  subject  of  farmers’  organizations,  including 
the  Grange;  to  agricultural  education,  including  col¬ 
leges,  experiment  stations,  and  farmers’  institutes;  while 
the  country  church  and  the  rural  school  will  be  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  relation  to  the  farm  com¬ 
munity.  The  influence  upon  farm  life  of  telephones,  free 
rural  mail  delivery,  etc.,  will  be  discussed.  Attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  effects  upon  the  farmer  of  large  vs. 
small  farms,  of  machinery,  etc.  This  is  a  new  line  of 
study,  there  being,  so  far  as  is  known,  but  one  other 
course  in  any  American  college  that  so  fully  discusses 
rural  problems  from  the  social  point  of  view.  The  lec¬ 
turer  in  this  course  is  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

Apples  are  selling  here  for  $2.50  per  barrel  for  strictly 
first-class  Winter  fruit.  f.  h.  g. 

Holley,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  in  our  section,  while  only  about  one- 
third  of  wliat  we  had  last  season,  is  better  in  quality. 
Buyers  are  paying  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel  for  the  fruit. 

Nichols,  Mo.  G.  T.  T. 

The  apple  crop  will  average  35  per  cent;  quality,  90  per 
cent.  Prices,  $1.50  to  $1.60  for  the  fruit  per  barrel.  A 
good  quantity  is  available  because  of  the  good  quality. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  l.  a.  Goodman. 

The  apple  crop  here  is  light,  not  more  than  one-fourth 
crop.  Most  growers  are  rioring  rather  than  accept  the 
prices  offered  by  buyers.  A  few  sales  have  been  made  at 
$1.50  per  barrel,  the  buyer  furnishing  the  barrels. 

Edwardsville,  Kan.  w.  d.  c. 

Crop  about  50  per  cent  and  fair  quality.  In  some  parts 
quality  is  extra  fine,  selling  at  about  $1  to  $1.25  for  No.  1 
and  No.  2,  picked  on  to  tables.  Buyer  packs  them.  This 
price  is  for  Ben  Davis;  Jonathan  brings  $1.75  to  $2;  also 
Grimes  Golden.  J-  w.  s. 

Illinois. 

I  think  most  of  the  best  apples  here  are  bought.  There 
are  some  good  orchards  unsold.  The  highest  offer  I  know 
of  has  been  $1.50  per  barrel  for  good  fruit  on  trees.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  holding  back  from  buying  more  than  they  did  a 
year  ago.  The  packing  season  is  much  later.  h.  m. 

Fennville,  Mich. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  is  almost  a  total  failure; 
no  orchard  has  a  crop,  and  only  a  very  few  trees,  per¬ 
haps  one  tree  in  50.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  retailer, 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  paying  $3  per  barrel 
for  choice  fruit.  c.  J.  m. 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

Two  buyers  have  been  here,  one  offering  $1  for  Green¬ 
ing  and  $1.25  for  Baldwin;  the  other,  $1.25  and  $1.50.  A 
few  sold,  but  most  growers  are  holding  out  for  $2.  About 
half  the  crop  is  yet  on  the  trees.  It  is  very  erratic,  some 
trees  loaded,  others  with  a  few  limbs  fruitful,  others 
bare.  Should  say  on  the  whole  about  two-thirds  of  the 
yield  we  had  two  years  ago.  reader. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

The  apple  crop  now  being  gathered  and  packed  is  of 
excellent  quality  in  this  section.  About  30  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  crop  was  set  on  the  trees,  and  this  will  pack 
out  50  per  cent  of  last  year,  when  we  had  many  under¬ 
sized  and  cull  apples.  Prices  run  from  $1  to  $1.25  for  the 
apples  (every  buyer  does  his  own  packing  here)  of  Ben 
Davis  class,  $1.35  for  Winesap,  Missouri  Pippin,  Rome 
Beauty,  etc.;  Jonathan  and  Grimes,  $1.65  on  an  average. 

Wright  Co.,  Mo.  a.  z.  moore. 

The  apple  crop  of  Delaware  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best.  The  shipments  last  year  were  31,247  baskets  of  % 
bushels  each  by  the  Delaware  Railroad.  This  year  the 
shipments  up  to  September  20,  by  the  same  road,  were 
224,573  baskets.  Delaware  has  not  enough  large  crops 
of  Winter  apples  to  attract  buyers  very  much.  About 
$1.25  per  barrel  has  been  offered  for  one  or  two  orchards, 
delivered  at  the  station,  the  purchaser  to  furnish  barrels. 

Sec’y  Peninsula  Hort.  Society.  wesley  webb. 

Crops  in  eastern  Connecticut  the  present  season  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  rather  unsatisfactory.  Hay  is  fair  in 
quantity  but  deficient  in  quality,  owing  to  rank  growth 
and  unavoidable  damage  during  the  cutting  season.  Corn 
and  potatoes  are  not  up  to  last  season’s  mark;  fewer 
potatoes  in  the  hill  and  more  scab  than  usual.  Garden 
crops  not  as  good  as  usual.  Early  beans  are  fairly  good, 
but  Limas  almost  an  entire  failure.  Melons,  cucumbers 
and  squashes  will  hardly  pay  for  planting  in  many  local¬ 
ities.  Beets  and  onions  not  an  average.  Apples,  plums 
and  peaches  are  a  full  crop,  and  less  affected  by  insects 
than  usual.  Not  much  spraying  and  thinning  is  practiced 
hereabouts,  consequently  much  of  the  fruit  is  small  and 
unmarketable.  In  small  fruits,  strawberries  only  panned 
out  well.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  about  half  a  crop; 
currants  and  gooseberries  one-quarter.  h.  h.  b. 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 


Some  orchards  about  here  are  going  to  yield  large  crops 
of  very  fine  apples,  with  very  little  fungus,  while  others 
will  give  a  good  many  apples  but  with  a  large  proportion 
of  second  grade  fruit.  Still  others  have  but  little  of  any 
kind.  Buyers  are  offering  from  $1.50  to  $2.30  for  No.  1 
apples,  including  barrels,  and  in  a  few  cases  where  fruit 
is  good,  $2  is  offered  for  everything  but  cider  apples. 
Farmers  are  not  inclined  to  sell,  hoping  the  price  will 
advance.  F.  e.  v.  e. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

There  are  a  good  many  apples  here,  but  they  vary  much 
in  quality.  Not  much  over  one-half  go  as  first  quality; 
the  rest  for  evaporating  or  cider,  except  what  are  shipped 
in  bulk.  Some  have  sold  first-class  stock  for  $2  per  bar¬ 
rel  and  seconds  for  60  cents  per  100;  a  few  for  more  than 
that.  At  present  the  buyers  are  holding  off,  thinking 
they  can  buy  them  for  less  money,  but  growers  are  not 
willing  to  take  less  except  for  some  that  are  badly 
specked  with  fungus.  b.  w.  b. 

Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Our  apple  crop  is  variable— on  the  whole  about  50  per 
cent  of  a  crop.  Gravenstein  and  King  very  light;  Blen¬ 
heim  a  full  crop;  Baldwin  average  crop;  Russet  very 
light.  Quality  better  than  was  expected  earlier,  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  all 
crops;  no  frost  yet.  While  some  orchards  may  not  have 
25  per  cent  of  a  crop,  the  adjoining  one  may  have  an  av¬ 
erage  crop,  showing  that  in  bad  seasons  it  is  the  vigor¬ 
ous,  well-cared-for  tree  that  pays.  c.  m.  l. 

Falmouth,  N.  S. 

Apples  in  the  Cornwallis  Valley  are  only  about  25  per 
cent  of  a  normal  crop.  Gravenstein  about  10  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  5  per  cent  in  quality;  Golden  Russet,  nil; 
King,  Blenheim,  Ribston,  and  Baldwin,  fair,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  in  some  localities.  Buyers  are  offer¬ 
ing  $2  per  barrel  for  all  above  varieties,  warehouse 
packed;  seller  to  pack,  furnish  barrel,  and  deliver  either 
at  train  or  warehouse.  Scab  is  prevalent  in  many  or¬ 
chards;  especially  those  that  have  not  been  thoroughly 
sprayed  and  cultivated.  e.  x.  l. 

Kingsport,  N.  S. 

In  this  part  of  northern  Illinois  (Bureau  Co.),  not  a 
large  apple  producing  section,  there  will  be  no  more  ap¬ 
ples  than  are  needed  for  home  use.  if  properly  distributed, 
but  the  condition  is  mixed,  some  orchards  loaded,  others 
no  crop  at  all;  some  of  the  fruit  very  fine  in  quality.  I 
think  much  of  it  will  not  grade  very  fine  owing  to  minor 
defects,  but  probably  not  much  wormy  fruit.  No  prices 
established  yet.  except  in  a  retail  way.  In  central  Illi¬ 
nois,  as  observed  from  the  railroad,  the  same  condition 
exists  in  regard  to  quantity,  many  trees  barren,  and  occa¬ 
sional  orchards  loaded.  At  Salem,  Marion  County,  we 
saw  but  few  apples,  and  these  of  poor  quality,  but  were 
informed  that  in  some  directions  there  was  a  fine  crop. 
Clay  County  is  noted  for  its  large  orchards,  and  tne  crop 
was  generally  good,  except  for  the  bitter  rot,  which  is 
very  bad  in  some  places,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Prices  run  from  $1.12Mi  to 
$1.65  for  Ben  Davis,  and  up  to  $2  for  Jonathan  and  Grimes. 
These  prices  picked,  but  packed  and  barreled  by  the  buy¬ 
er.  The  conditions  are  very  much  mixed,  according  to 
my  observation,  and  I  am  unable  to  make  any  estimates. 

Illinois  Horticultural  Society.  d.  r.  bryant. 


THE  HAY  CROP. 

The  hay  crop  in  this  section  this  season  will  be  very 
poor;  it  will  amount  to  about  half  the  crop  of  last  year 

Atlanta.  Ga.  geo.  w.  brooke. 

There  is  very  little  tame  hay  in  this  territory;  what 
there  is  is  fair  quality.  The  prairie  hay  crop  is  larger 
than  the  average.  The  weather  for  cutting  and  curing 
was  unfavorable,  yet  there  is  considerable  good  hay  to 
come  in.  As  yet  there  is  not  much  moving,  but  I  think 
in  a  short  time  the  movement  will  begin  in  earnest. 

San  Pierre,  Ind.  M-  D-  F- 

From  reports  received  this  year’s  hay  crop  in  the  three 
Northwestern  States— Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da¬ 
kota— is  large  and  above  the  average,  and  harvested  in 
fair  condition.  Owing  to  frequent  rains  during  harvest 
the  quality  in  places  was  damaged  to  some  extent.  Rain 
interfered  a  good  deal  with  the  harvest  of  hay  in  many 
of  the  Eastern  States,  doing  considerable  damage  in 
spots,  and  while  securing  an  average  crop  a  good  deal 
will  be  unfit  for  shipping.  In  the  Southwestern  States 
I  understand  a  large  crop  was  harvested  this  year,  there 
being  at  no  time  any  danger  of  drought,  except  in  parts 
of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Tennessee.  Taking  it  alto¬ 
gether  my  opinion  is  that  choice  grades  will  command 
a  good  premium,  with  a  large  amount  of  poor  stuff  be¬ 
ing  shipped  to  markets.  The  tone  of  the  market  on  mill 
feed  has  been  rather  firm  during  the  last  week,  and  the 
demand  is  gradually  improving  for  bran.  Some  of  the 
large  mills  have  made  fair  sales  for  export,  which  is  a 
strengthening  feature.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
urgent  demand  for  heavier  feeds  which  existed  some 

time  a  SO  RICHARD  HAERTEL. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. _ 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

I  was  four  months  on  the  Pacific  coast.  While  there 
I  saw  a  sugar  beet  almost  the  size  of  a  barrel;  Bellflower 
apples  with  not  a  bad  one  to  be  found  in  a  bushel  box, 
juicy  and  as  fine  flavor  as  ours,  and  sweeter.  Every 
table  has  apples  at  hotels.  M- 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

I  have  the  same  complaint  as  some  of  your  eastern 
correspondents  about  my  last  Spring’s  seeding  of  Alfalfa; 
it  simply  does  not  seem  to  get  a  move  on.  A  neighbor 
of  mine  with  18  years’  experience  in  growing  it  says  he 
never  found  the  young  clover  so  backward  in  taking 
hold  as  in  the  past  season.  He  has  a  field  that  has  been 
cropped  18  years  continuously,  yielding  each  year  from 
two  to  four  crops.  I  will  say  to  those  who  grow  it  or 
contemplate  doing  so,  that  it  must  be  cut  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  to  insure  the  growing  of  succeeding  crops  the 
same  season,  no  matter  how  short  or  long  the  plants 
may  be  or  how  threatening  the  weather  is.  My  experi¬ 
ence  with  Alfalfa  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
clover  ought  to  be  cut  when  most  of  the  stems  have 
blossoms  on  the  tips.  Corn,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes 
are  good  crops,  but  there  is  no  money  for  the  potato 
grower  at  present  prices.  Those  who  bought  their  seed 
had  to  pay  from  $1.25  to  $1.70  per  bushel.  Our  home  pota¬ 
toes  do  not  possess  the  same  vitality  as  northern-grown; 
at  least  the  past  10  years  it  has  been  so,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  potato  we  planted.  l.  f. 

Mack,  Ohio. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  COLLEGE  GIRT.  JOKE. 

'Tis  the  joke  of  the  humorous  pages, 

Yeai  in  and  year  out,  without  change — 
A  college  girl  feebly  engages 
In  hopeless  affray  with  a  range; 

She’s  pictured  dismayed  by  the  riddle 
Of  dusting  and  sweeping  a  room. 

Undone  at  the  sight  of  a  griddle, 

And  utterly  floored  by  a  broom. 

If  a  girl  has  the  brains  and  the  ardor 
To  excavate  roots  in  the  Greek, 

Will  she  quail  at  the  roots  of  the  larder, 
At  commonplace  carrot  and  leek? 

Is  a  mind  coming  forth  from  the  campus, 
Well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  “pi,” 
To  be  daunted  by  pastry  and  dampers? 
It’s  (pardon  me)  all  in  your  eye! 

A  girl  may  be  up  in  her  Homer, 

Whose  cooking  is  simply  immense; 
Believe  me,  a  college  diploma 
Has  never  destroyed  common  sense. 

And  the  picture  that’s  true  will  endow  her 
With  strength  that  will  brook  no  defeat. 
Triumphant  in  wisdom  and  power, 

A  cooking  stove  prone  at  her  feet. 

—Washington  Times. 

* 

Tile  most  unsettling  member  of  a 
hard-working  family  is  not  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  small  boy;  it  is  the  half-grown  sis¬ 
ter  whose  ambition  for  a  higher  destiny 
makes  her  feel  like  “playing  hookey” 
every  time  she  has  to  wash  dishes. 

* 

An  ill-tempered,  unevenly-balanced 
man  may  be  the  result  of  an  unfortunate 
environment,  or  he  may  be  a  living 
monument  commemorating  the  fact  that 
his  mother  and  his  grandmother  did  not 
know  how  to  cook.  We  rarely  realize 
how  much  of  our  hopefulness  and  optim¬ 
ism  may  depend  upon  the  nutrient  value 
of  our  food. 

• 

Flannel  waists  for  the  coming  season 
are  more  severe  in  shape  than  they  were 
last  year,  and  the  multitudinous  open 
hemmings  are  absent.  Stitched  tucks  or 
pleats,  strappings  or  small  buttons  are 
the  usual  trimmings;  sometimes  they 
have  a  turn-back  cuff  attached  to  a 
straight  wristbanu.  Though  plain  in 
form  many  of  them  are  highly  riotous 
in  color,  including  large  and  brilliant 
plaids.  It  is  said  that  plaids  of  all  kinds 
are  to  be  in  vogue  during  the  coming 
Winter,  but  this  prediction  has  often 
been  made  before  without  being  verified. 
For  children’s  Winter  frocks  plaids  are 
very  pretty. 

* 

Preserved  citron  melon  is  familiar; 
sweet  pickle  of  the  same  fruit  is  not  so 
well  known.  Peel,  cut  the  melon  into 
strips  or  small  square  pieces.  To  one 
quart  of  vinegar  not  too  strong,  allow  a 
pound  of  sugar;  add  a  little  thin  lemon 
peel  and  whole  cloves,  mace  and  cinna¬ 
mon  stick  according  to  taste.  Tie  spices 
in  small  muslin  bags.  Boil  all  together, 
skim  until  clear,  then  add  to  this  quan¬ 
tity  of  spiced  syrup  two  pounds  of  the 
fruit.  Cook  slowly  until  half  done.  Let 
cool  in  the  syrup  over  night.  In  the 
morning  drain  off  the  syrup,  reheat,  put 
the  fruit  in  jars  and  pour  the  hot  syrup 
over  it.  When  cold  tie  up  well  and  keep 
in  a  cold,  dry  place. 

* 

A  Philadelphia  paper  tells  of  a  farm¬ 
ing  district  where  a  flag-raising  was 
held  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  after  the 
banner  had  been  flung  to  the  breeze 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  the  drawings 
which  the  pupils  had  made  and  the  work 
they  had  done  during  the  year.  The 
teacher  had  recited  to  the  class  the  story 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  after 
she  had  finished,  she  requested  each 
pupil  to  try  to  draw  from  his  or  her  im¬ 
agination  a  picture  of  Plymouth  Rock. 

Most  of  them  went  to  work  at  once, 
but  one  little  fellow  hesitated  and  at 
length  raised  his  hand. 


“Well,  Willie,  what  is  it?”  asked  the 
teacher. 

“Please,  ma’am,  do  you  want  us  to 
draw  a  hen  or  a  rooster?” 

* 

A  reader  asks  how  to  make  tomato 
butter,  a  relish  favored  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  following  recipe  is  a  good 
one:  To  nine  pounds  of  tomatoes  peeled 
and  sliced  allow  three  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  pint  of  vinegar,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  cinnamon,  iy2  tablespoonful  allspice 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  cloves.  Cook 
until  thick,  stirring  often  to  prevent 
scorching. 

The  Rural  Patterns 

Norfolk  jackets  seem  the  most  popular 
model  for  short  coats  among  the  styles 
of  the  coming  season,  and  the  prevailing 
style  is  here  shown.  The  coat  is  made 
with  loose  fronts  and  fitted  backs  that 
are  seamed  at  the  center  and  includes 
applied  box  pleats  that  give  the  Norfolk 
suggestion.  At  the  upper  portion  is  an 
applied  yoke,  the  neck  of  which  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  collar  and  lapels,  and  the  coat 
closes  in  double-breasted  style.  The 
sleeves  are  two-seamed  and  are  finished 
with  roll-over  cuffs  that  are  left  open  at 
the  outside.  At  the  waist  is  a  belt  of 
the  material  held  by  a  harness  buckle, 
that  passes  under  the  applied  straps  and 
closes  at  the  center  front.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  3(4  yards  44  inches  wide  or  2%  yards 
52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4226  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  boy’s  suit  shown  has  a  blouse 
made  with  fronts  and  back  and  fitted  by 
means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 
scams.  The  left  front  is  finished  with  a 
box  pleat.  The  neck  is  finished  with  a 


4226  Norfolk  Coat, 
32  to  40  bust. 


turn-over  collar  and  the  lower  edge  with 
a  hem  in  which  elastic  is  inserted  that 
icgulates  the  fullness.  The  sleeves  are 
in  shirt  style  with  straight  cuffs.  On  the 
left  front  is  a  patch  pocket  stitched  to 
position.  The  trousers  fit  smoothly  and 
snugly  and  are  closed  at  the  sides,  wheie 
pockets  are  inserted.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(eight  years)  is  2(4  yards  27  inches 
wide,  or  two  yards  32  inches  wide  for 
blouse;  1%  yard  21  inches  wide,  %  yard 
44  inches  wide  or  %  yard  52  inches  wide 
for  trousers;  or  four  yards  27  inches 
wide,  314  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  2% 
yards  44  inches  wide  for  entire  suit.  The 
pattern  No.  4227  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


Bleaching  Compounds  in 
Laundry  Work. 

Will  you  give  directions  for  the  use  of 
chloride  of  lime,  or  other  bleaching  sub¬ 
stances,  in  the  washing  or  boiling  of 
clothes?  mrs.  J.  s. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  bleaching  substances  most  ordi¬ 
narily  used  are  chloride  of  lime  and 
washing  soda.  Used  carelessly,  or  to  ex¬ 
cess,  they  destroy  the  fabric  they 
cleanse;  they  should  always  be  used  in 
solution,  and  should  finally  be  rinsed 


out  with  ammonia  water.  We  never 
recommend  their  use  in  the  boiler,  their 
proper  place  being  in  the  removal  of 
stains  before  the  regular  washing. 

Javelle  water  is  a  general  bleacher 
and  remover  of  stains.  This  is  made  by 
dissolving  one  pound  of  sal-soda  and 
one-fourth  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  in 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  When  the 
substances  have  dissolved  as  much  as 
they  will,  allow  tnem  to  settle,  and  then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  without  any  of 
the  dregs.  The  dregs  may  be  used  to 
cleanse  waste  pipes.  Some  laundresses 
use  a  cupful  of  Javelle  water  to  a  tub- 


4227  Boy’s  Blouse  Suit, 
4  to  1  2  years. 


ful  of  water  before  the  clothes  are  put 
in.  This  may  do  no  harm,  especially  if 
ammonia  is  used  in  rinsing,  but  we 
would  rather  trust  to  good  soap,  with 
sun  and  air  for  the  final  bleaching 
agents,  except  in  the  case  of  very  badly 
soiled  articles.  To  remove  a  stain  with 
Javelle  water,  place  the  fabric  over  an 
upturned  plate,  and  apply  the  bleach 
with  a  soft  tooth-brush.  Rub  gently  un¬ 
til  the  stain  disappears,  then  rinse  in 
clear  water,  and  finally  in  ammonia 
water.  fc 

With  proper  washing  and  rinsing,  and 
careful  bluing,  white  clothes  should  not 
grow  yellow  enough  to  require  bleach¬ 
ing.  Sunlight  is  the  best  and  surest 
bleaching  agent.  Very  often  a  yellow 
tinge  noted  after  a  time  In  white  clothes 
is  the  result  of  careless  rinsing  and 
bluing.  Many  liquid  blues  contain  iron; 
when  all  the  soap  or  alkali  is  not  rinsed 
out  of  the  fabric  this  precipitates  the 
iron  of  the  bluing,  making  a  deposit  of 
iron  rust,  which  can  only  be  removed 
from  the  clothes  by  acid.  Ordinary 
household  ammonia  is  often  impure,  and 
its  continued  use  also  yellows  bleached 
fabrics.  For  launary  use  buy  pure  am¬ 
monia  from  the  druggist  and  dilute  it 
about  one-half,  because  it  is  very  vola¬ 
tile.  The  system  of  open-air  bleaching 
followed  by  our  grandmothers,  repeated 
wetting  of  the  fabric  accompanied  Dy 
long  exposure  to  sunlight,  still  remains 
the  best  and  safest  plan.  Frost  aids  the 
bleaching. 

Borax,  while  more  expensive  than 
washing  soda,  is  an  excellent  bleach, 
and  may  be  used  with  colored  fabrics 
for  which  we  should  not  dare  to  use  the 
soda.  With  white  clothes  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  may  be  added  to  each  gallon  of  water 
in  the  boiler  (in  which  we  never  use 
soda  or  chloride  of  lime)  with  excellent 
results,  or  it  may  be  added  to  the  last 
rinsing  water,  and  the  clothes  hung  out 
quite  wet.  for  the  sun  to  finish  the 
bleaching. 


The  American  Wringer  Co.’s 

HORSE-SHOE  BRAND 


ROYAL 


WRINGER 


WARRANTED  5  YEARS 

Are  the  best  Wringers  made.  The  rolls  are  of 
the  finest  quality  Para  Rubber,  which  last 
long,  wring  dry  and  save  the  clothes  and 
buttons.  They  have  the  Patent  Guide  Board 
which  spreads  the  clothes  and  to  each  Wringer 
is  attached  the  Horse-Shoe  Warranty  Card. 

Sold  Everywhere 

THE  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO. 


99  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


IlPetms 
L  Any 
r*  Aintf 


iwl'wilirtTi  hiitirttiimiltfliili 

OAK  mgjM  I 


BECAUSE 

1 .  It  is  made  of  best  material  by 
skilled  workmen.  2.  It  takes  the  least 
fuel.  8.  It  has  patent  oven  thermometer,  the 
house- wife’s  delight.  4.  It  is  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TEST. 

{>.  You  buy  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices.  For 
other  reasons  write  for  free  catalogue  and  get  into 
touch  with  us. 

^Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mfrs.,^ 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Mo|/|n(r  Ten  minutes,  almost  no 
T  aiYllfg  trouble,  a  few  cents,  and  the 
grease  or  fat  from  your  kitchen 
— that’s  the  cost  of  ten  pounds 
of  the  best  hard  soap  or  twenty  gallons  of 
soft  soap. 

Banner  Lye 

does  it.  It  is  not  ordinary  old-fashioned 
lye.  It  is  great  stuff  to  have  in  the  house. 

Dirt  and  Disease 

go  together;  but  germs  find  little  welcome 
in  a  house  that  is  cleaned  with  Banner 
Lye.  Put  it  in  your 

Cuspidors  Sinks 

Garbage-Pails  Drains 
Toilet  Cellars 

and  disease  will  have 
a  hard  time  getting 
into  your  house. 

Banner  Lye  is  odor¬ 
less  and  colorless,  easy 
to  use,  quick,  safe  and 
cheap.  It  is  a  great 
help  in  house-clean¬ 
ing  and  washing  of 
dishes  and  everything  else. 

Write  for  booklet "  Uses  of  Banner  Lye."  and  give  us 
yourgrocer's  ordruggist’s  name,  should  he  not  have  it 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia, U .S. A . 


■q;  :''  The  gold  is  60  thick 

on  a  Jas.  Boss  Stiffened  Gold  Watch 
Case  that  it  takes  the  same  depth  of  eugrav-  v-’W 
lng  as  &  solid  gold  case,  without  Impairing  its  '•  # 
wearing  quality.  A  Boss  Case  never  wears  thin, 

ms:  BOSS 

SGOLD  Watch  Cases 

Are  guaranteed  for  26  years.  For  60  years  they  have  been  recognized  i- 
as  the  most  serviceable  of  all  cases.  Don’t  accept  any  case  said  to  be 
“just  as  good”  as  the  Boss.  Ask  your  jeweler.  Write  us  lor  booklet. 

By  This  Mark  You  Know  Them. 

THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  COMPANY.  Philadelphia. 
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The  High-School  Girl. 

UOtS  8HB  LOSE  INTEREST  JN  THE  FA  PM 
HOME  ? 

Do  you  consider  the  course  of  study  in  a 
town  or  village  high  school  likely  to  give  a 
girl  a  distaste  for  country  life,  and  an  in¬ 
clination  to  leave  the  farm?  The  assertion 
is  often  made  that  this  is  the  case,  but  we 
know  of  so  many  cultivated  women  who 
are  leading  happy  and  useful  lives  on  the 
farm  that  we  cannot  believe  higher  edu¬ 
cation  lessens  the  interest  in  country  life, 
other  things  being  equal.  Do  you  think 
the  usual  course  of  study  in  a  town  high 
school  should  be  modified  to  meet  the  in¬ 
terests  of  rural  students? 

My  observation  is  quite  limited,  being 
confined  mostly  to  my  own  family  and 
their  friends.  From  that  I  am  led  to 
think  there  is  a  growing  love  for  coun¬ 
try  life  and  rural  affairs  among  girls  and 
young  women,  and  I  think  their  educa¬ 
tion  increases  rather  than  lessens  it.  In 
some  cities  and  larger  towns  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  introducing  regular  lessons  in 
nature  study  in  the  primary  and  inter¬ 
mediate  grades,  which  have  the  effect 
of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  children  to 
many  of  the  beautiful  processes  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  greatly  stimulating  their 
love  of  outdoor  and  country  life.  It 
seems  to  me  the  same  thing  might  be 
done  to  advantage  in  the  rural  schools, 
and  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  the  love  of  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  when  they  go  into  the  high 
schools.  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  course  of  study  in  our  high 
schools  so  much  as  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  subjects,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  comprehend  that  they  are  really 
studying  to  find  out  the  natural  laws 
that  govern  all  the  surroundings  and 
conditions  of  our  lives. 

New  York.  mbs.  t.  h.  king. 

Most  assuredly  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  course  of  study  in  a  town  or  village 
high  school  is  likely  to  give  a  girl  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  country  life,  or  an  inclination 
to  leave  the  farm.  My  own  experience 
and  observation  have  taught  me  that 
country  life  is  not  distasteful  to  the 
country-bred  girl,  and  no  amount  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  likely  to  create  in  her  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  anything  so  wholesome,  men¬ 
tally,  morally  and  physically,  as  a  rural 
atmosphere.  As  the  pure  air  of  the  hills 
and  woods  revives  the  physical  strength 
of  the  weary  sojourner  from  the  city, 
just  in  the  same  proportion  the  moral 
atmosphere  with  its  wholesouled  char¬ 
ity  and  disinterested  kindness  brings 
peace  to  her  weary  soul,  while  the  men¬ 
tal  faculties  which  have  brushed  against 
so  many  mighty  minds  that  she  scarce 
knows  what  originality  is,  readjust 
themselves,  and  her  own  personality 
shines  out  with  strength  and  clearness 
giving  her  a  power  never  before  pos¬ 
sessed. 

The  personality  of  the  country-bred 
girl  is  so  deep-seated  that  no  amount  of 
cultivation  can  uproot  it  entirely.  Cul¬ 
tivation  and  education  increase  her 
powers  of  appreciation,  and  the  high 
school  course  is  likely  to  help  her  to  see 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  advantage 
she  has  over  the  less  favored  city  giii. 
She  has  room  to  expand.  She  is  not 
trammeled  by  conventionality  and  cus¬ 
tom.  If  she  leaves  the  farm  it  is  not 
from  inclination.  If  the  man  of  her 
choice  is  a  farmer  she  thinks  herself 
fortunate.  If  he  is  not  she  cheerfully 
goes  with  him  where  necessity  compels, 
taking  with  her  the  remembrance  of 
“Society  where  none  intrudes.”  If  she 
be  obliged  to  earn  her  daily  bread  with 
her  own  hands  and  brain  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  leave  the  farm,  as  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  sucn  as  she  in  all  the 
large  cities.  The  healthy,  well-devel¬ 
oped  mind  and  upright  character  of  the 
country  girl  easily  commands  a  better 
salary  in  the  busy  markets  of  the  city 
than  her  well-irained  hands  can  bring 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Adv. 
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her  in  the  country;  therefore,  she  goes 
to  the  city,  not  from  inclination  but  for 
a  compensation.  There  is  no  class  of 
women  who  are  so  well  supplied  with  the 
facilities  for  a  well-balanced,  healthy 
growth,  physical,  mental  and  moral, 
as  the  daughters  of  the  American  farm¬ 
er.  No  class  is  more  fully  alive  to  their 
possibilities  than  the  girls  on  the  farm. 
The  time  I  trust  is  near  when  each 
county  and  town  shall  maintain  its  own 
high  school  and  its  girls  and  boys  will 
no  longer  be  compelled  to  endure  the 
unsavory  environment  of  a  large  city  in 
order  to  obtain  an  advanced  course  of 
instruction.  As  vocal  music  is  a  desir¬ 
able  adjunct  to  all  homes  whether 
country  or  city;  I  wish  that  more  time 
might  be  given  in  the  school  course  to 
perfecting  and  training  the  voice. 

Wisconsin.  anna  a.  iiirig. 

At  a  time  when  even  a  college  course 
is  open  to  the  majority  of  girls  who 
really  desire  an  education,  poor  girls 
who  must  rely  on  their  own  efforts  al¬ 
most  wholly  for  the  needed  money,  1 
think  it  is  cruel  and  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary  to  deny  our  girls  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  four  years  at  the  local  high 
school,  simply  because  we  are  afraid  '.t 
will  turn  their  heads  and  cause  them 
to  leave  the  home  nest.  In  the  first 
place  a  girl  must  be,  by  nature,  adapted 
to  farm  environment  before  she  can  be 
happy  and  do  her  best  there.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  her  inclination  and  taste  are 
for  city  life  she  will  find  work  there, 
with  or  without  a  high  school  training. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  will  only  foster 
her  love  of  country  life  by  such  studies 
as  are  usually  taught  in  villages.  Con¬ 
sider  botany  for  instance,  geology, 
chemistry.  She  will  study  these  under 
the  most  favorable  of  circumstances. 
Because  a  girl  loves  to  make  friends  of 
the  flowers  and  rocks  that  she  finds 
everywhere  about  her  and  appreciates 
the  delightful  songs  of  great  poets  who 
loved  these  same  pure,  sweet  country 
things,  do  you  think  she  is  going  to 
forget  home  duties  and  leave  the  place 
where  such  things  are?  Surely  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  refineu  cultivated  woman  is 
a  benefit  to  any  home;  why  not  the 
farmer’s?  I  grant  that  if  a  girl  goes  to 
school  for  the  social  side  alone,  and  be¬ 
cause  a  certain  prestige  attaches  to  “a 
graduate,”  if  these  be  her  chief  concern, 
her  four  years  will  avail  her  little  then 
or  in  after  ife.  Even  if  such  be  the  case 
don’t  blame  the  daughter  too  much.  Ask 
yourself  what  her  home  training  is,  and 
what  she  feels  that  Father  and  Mother 
expect  of  her.  Let  her  not  feel  that  her 
studies  are  apart  from  her  daily  life. 
Show  her  that  they  are  a  part  of  her¬ 
self,  training  her  for  a  noble  useful  life 
where  she  is  most  needed,  that  all  her 
life  is  going  to  be  richer  and  sweeter 
for  the  ability  that  will  be  hers  when 
the  happy  school  life  shall  merge  into 
active,  daily  helpfulness  in  her  own 
home.  Then  you  need  not  fear  that 
your  daughter  will  find  the  common 
housewifely  duties  drudgery,  and 
“homekeeping”  an  irksome  task.  Rath¬ 
er  will  she  find  and  help  you  all  to  see 
new  pleasures  and  beauties  in  the  dear 
old  home.  I  plead  earnestly  for  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  for  our  girls.  It  means 
much  to  them  and  to  future  generations. 

Massachusetts.  auaii  e.  colcord. 

Does  the  town  high  school  draw  the 
girls  away  from  the  farm?  Apparently 
yes,  but  I  think  in  reality  it  does  not. 
It  is  true  that  few  who  possess  high 
school  diplomas  remain  on  the  farm,  but 
it  seems  hardly  fair  to  throw  the  blame 
on  the  schools.  Neither  is  it  fair  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  course  of  study  to  be  planned 
to  fit  the  needs  of  country  pupils.  The 
tuition  paid  by  children  from  the  coun¬ 
try  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  progressive  high  school,  and 
town  citizens  who  pay  heavy  taxes  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  the  instruction 
be  suited  to  the  wants  of  their  children. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  fault  lies  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  farmers  themselves.  In 


too  many  rural  homes  the  idea  prevails 
that  a  life  in  town  is  a  life  of  ease,  and 
too  many  times  fond  mothers  are  heard 
to  say:  “I  don’t  want  my  girls  to  work 
as  hard  as  I  have  had  to.”  It  takes  very 
little  of  this  nonsensical  talk  to  turn  the 
girls  toward  town,  where  they  soon 
learn  that  life  is  every  bit  as  strenuous 
as  it  was  on  the  old  farm. 

It  seems  to  me  any  sensible  girl  who 
has  been  taught  that  farming  is  as  re¬ 
spectable  an  occupation  as  any  of  the 
professions,  may  be  safely  sent  to  any 
high  school  in  the  land.  Even  if  unprac¬ 
tical  things  are  taught  her  mind  is 
trained,  and  she  is  in  every  way  better 
fitted  for  a  farmer’s  wife.  The  State 
universities  are  doing  much  good  for 
agricultural  students,  but  there  are,  un¬ 
fortunately,  many  young  people  who 
cannot  attend.  For  these  it  would  be 
well  to  establish  schools  higher  than 
the  district  schools,  where  pupils  might 
be  educated  in  the  things  that  pertain 
to  farm  life  as  carefully  as  students  are 
fitted  for  any  other  life  work.  Until 
these  are  an  actual  fact,  however,  send 
the  girls  to  high  school  by  all  means. 
With  competent,  practical  instructors, 
good  books  and  wideawake  agricultural 
papers,  such  schools  could  dignify  and 
ennoble  the  farmer’s  calling  till  the 
young  women  now  wearing  out  their 
lives  in  hot  dusty  cities  would  turn 
again  to  the  healthy,  happy  life  in  the 
country,  and  the  old  cry,  “How  shall  we 
keep  the  girls  on  the  farm?”  would  be 
heard  no  more.  hilda  Richmond. 

Ohio. 


Small  Cucumber  Pickles. — Here  is  a 
simple  but  good  way  to  pickle  small  cu¬ 
cumbers:  Select  the  smallest  ones  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  each  hundred  allow  one 
ounce  of  mustard  seed,  one  ounce  of 
cloves,  one  large  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
one  cupful  of  sugar  and  two  small  red 
peppers.  Put  the  spices  in  thin  muslin 
bags,  lay  them  in  a  kettle  with  the 
washed  cucumoers  and  add  sufficient 
vinegar  to  cover.  Heat  slowly  to  the 
scalding  point,  take  from  the  fire  and 
bottle.  Examine  them  every  week  or 
10  days  after  they  are  first  put  up  to 
make  sure  they  remain  firm  and  solid. 
If  some  soften,  throw  them  away  and 
drain  the  vinegar  from  the  remainder. 
Add  a  little  water  and  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar  to  each  200  pickles,  scald  the  vine¬ 
gar  and  return  it  to  the  pickles  while 
boiling  hot. 


WHAT  DO  THE  CHILDREN  DRINK? 

Don't  give  them  tea  or  coffee.  Have  you  tried  the 
new  food  drink  caUed  GRAIN-O?  It  is  deUclous 
and  nourishing  and  takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The 
more  Grain-0  you  give  the  children  the  more  health 
you  distribute  through  their  systems.  Graln-0  is 
made  of  pure  grains,  and  when  properly  prepared 
tastes  like  the  choice  grades  of  coffee  but  costs  about 
*4  as  ranch  All  grocers  sell  it.  15c.  and  25c. 


DERRICK  OIL  CO. 

Box  511.  Titusville,  l’a. 

KLITF  Oil,. 

A  perfect  burning 
Oil.  Shipped  on  trial, 
to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  60-gal.  galva¬ 
nized  iron  storage  tank 
with  pump,  cover  and 
hasp  for  lock.Write  for 
particulars  and  prices. 


PRICES  REDUCED  DA**9 


$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  82.25  each 
$5.00  Quaker**  **  8.50  each 

$10.00  “  “  “  8.10  eaci 

|  $1 .00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Atteh.  65c 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
I  Free  with  all  “Quaker..” 
Write  for  onr  lew  Cata 
logue,  special  60-Day  offer. 
Don’t  miss  it.  Your  last 
chnnce.  New  plan,  new 
prices  to  agents,  sales- 
.  ,  - - -- - 1  men,  managers.  Wonder¬ 

ful  sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  M’P|  Co.,  »?  World  Bid*.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PURE 

SURE 


Because  it’s  all  coffee- 
just  the  pure  coffee-bean. 


Because  the  sealed  pack¬ 
age  insures  uniform 
strength  and  flavor. 


A  Farm  for  You 


The  Santa  Fe  will  take  you  there 
any  day  in  October  for  only  $33 
from  Chicago,  or  $25  from  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


Corresponding  rates  from  East  generally 
— tickets  good  in  tourist  sleepers  or  chair 
cars— enjoyable  ride  on  the  shortest, 
quickest,  pleasantest  line. 

Also  one  fare,  plus  $2.  round  trip  to  Great 
Southwest,  first  and  third  Tuesdays, 
in  October. 

Exceptional  opportunities  for  homeseek- 
ers  m  magnificent  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
California.  Money-making  investments. 
Write  to  Geo.  C.  Dillard,  Gen.  Agt. 
Santa  Fe,  377  Broadway.  New  York 
City,  for  California  land  folders. 

Cheap  Excursions 


LARGEST  STOVE  PLANT  IN  THEWDRlH 

Most  Stoves 


are  some  good  when  they  are 
new. — Trouble  is  they  don’t 
stay  good — 

A  Jewel  does 

The  Detroit  Stove 
Works 

have  more  than  3,500,000  of 
their  Jewel  Stoves  in  success¬ 
ful  use,  and  grew  to  be  the 
“Largest  Stove  Plant  in  the 
World”  because  it  made  the 
best  stoves. 

Jewels  cost  no  more 


If  your  local  dealer  does  not 
sell  Jewel  Stoves,  write  us. 
Address  Dept.  18 


Detroit 

Stove 

Works 

Detroit 

Chicago 


ABSOLUTE  RANGE  PERFECTION  Mull-V  Lti'fuli'liyil  after,  Months'  Trial  If 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you.  My  superior  location  In  Ohio  on  Lake 
Erie  enables  me  to  construct  the  very  best  Steel  Range  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  Coal,  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Steel  Range  materials  are  cheapest  here 
Freights  are  low  aud  Labor  is  the  best.  Large  complete  factory  with  the  best 
facilities,  run  by  men  who  have  bad  20  years'  experience,  insures  you  getting 
the  “  top-notch  "  in  a  Steel  Range  at  a  positive  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  F  ‘eight 
paid  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

Sent  Free.  My  complete  catalogue  of  allsi-es  and  styles 
with  or  without  reservoir,  for  city,  town  or  country  use,  with 
book  describing  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  Steel  range, 
which  you  should  see  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  not. 

Practical  Stove  aud  Range  Man, 

002  Summit  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


CHESTER  D.  CLAPP , 


696 


October  11 
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MARKETS 

THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  October  4,  1902. 


GRaIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red,  New  York _  —  @  72% 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth .  —  @  79% 

No.  1,  hard,  Duluth .  —  @  81 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow .  —  @  69 

Oats,  No.  2.  white .  —  @  35 

Rye,  State  No.  2 .  —  @  54 

Barley,  feeding  .  —  @  43 

Malting  .  —  @  61 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bu .  —  @2  SO 

Common  to  good . 2  00  @2  75 

Medium,  choice . 1  92%@1  95 

Poor  to  good . 1  50  @1  90 

Pea,  choice . 1  92%@1  95 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2  85  @2  90 

Poor  to  good . 2  00  @2  80 

White  kidney,  choice .  —  @2  50 

Poor  to  good . 2  00  @2  40 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 1  60  @1  65 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 2  45  @2  50 

Lima,  California . 2  70  @2  75 

Imported,  Giants . 1  90  @1  95 

Medium,  poor  to  good . 1  45  @1  65 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk .  —  @17  00 

Midlings,  standard .  —  @18  25 

Linseed  meal .  —  @26  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Phila.,  mixed  sizes .  14  @  16 

Penn.,  fancy,  lb .  15  @  16 

Penn.,  fair  to  good .  13  @  14 

W’n,  dry-picked,  lancy .  —  @  13 

W’n,  dry-picked,  av’ge  best..  —  @  12% 

W’n,  scalded,  fancy .  —  @  13 

W’n,  scalded,  av’ge  best .  —  @  12 

Western,  ordinary  .  8  @  10 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-pkd,  av’ge  best  —  @  12% 

W’n,  scalded,  av’ge  best .  —  @  12% 

Southwestern,  average  best...  —  @12 

Western,  noor  to  fair.... .  8  @  11 

Old  roosters,  lb .  8%@  9 

Spring  ducks,  East’n  and  L.  I...  16%@  17 

Jersey  and  Up-river,  lb .  —  @  1614 

Western,  lb .  10  @  12 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  lb .  —  @  16 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz..2  50  @2  75 

Mixed,  doz . 2  12  @2  25 

Dark,  doz .  —  1  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4  00  @5  50 

Oxen  . 4  00  @4  75 

Bulls  . 2  40  @3  50 

Cows  . 1  50  @3  40 

Dressed  beef,  lb .  —  @  1214 

Calves,  veals  . 5  00  @8  75 

Small  . 3  00  @4  50 

Sheep  . 2  25  @3  75 

Lambs  . 4  50  @5  75 

Hogs,  State  . 7  05  @7  10 

HONEY. 

N.  Y.  State  clover,  comb,  fey...  14  @  15 
Clover,  comb,  fair  to  good,  lb.  12  @  13% 

Buckwheat,  comb,  lb .  12  @  14 

Extracted,  clover,  lb .  —  @614 

..Extracted,  buckwheatt,  lb .  —  @  6 

California,  extracted,  lb .  —  @  614 

Southern,  extracted,  gal .  60  @  65 


Hay,  new,  100  lbs.,  prime .  —  @95 

No.  1 .  85  @  90 

No.  2 .  75  @  8214 

No.  3 .  60  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  75 

Clover  .  45  @  60 

No  grade  . 50  @  55 

Salt  .  40  @  50 

Straw,  long  rye .  70  @  75 

Short  rye  .  50  @  55 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  three  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  within  the  26-cent  freight 
zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  lb .  —  @  2214 

Firsts,  lb .  21  @  22 

Seconds,  lb .  19!4@  2014 

Lower  grades  .  17%  @1814 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy —  21  @  2114 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  1914@  2014 

Tubs,  seconds  .  18  @  19 

Tubs,  thirds  .  17  @  1714 

Tins,  etc .  17  @  21 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  finest.  18!4@  19 

Fair  to  good .  1714@  18 

Lower  grades  .  16%@  17 

W’n  factory,  June  make .  17  @  18 

Current  make,  firsts .  1714@  18 

Current  make,  seconds .  16!4@  17 

Thirds  .  —  @  16 

Renovated.,  fancy  .  19  @  1914 

Common  to  prime .  17  @  1814 

Packing  stock  .  16  @  1614 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  col’d,  fancy..  —  @12 

Small,  white,  fancy .  —  @12 

Small,  choice  .  11%@  11% 

Small,  good  to  prime .  11%@  1114 

Small,  common  to  fair .  10  @  11 

Large,  colored,  fancy .  —  @  1114 

Large,  white,  fancy .  —  @  1114 

Large,  choice  .  11!4@  11% 

Large,  good  to  prime .  10%@  11 

Large,  common  to  fair .  10  @  11 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  10!4@  10% 

Large,  choice  .  9%@  10 

Part  skims,  prime .  9  @  9% 

Fair  to  good .  8  @  8% 

Part  skims,  common .  6  @  7 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh  gath’d,  firsts,  doz...  —  @  24 

Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good..  22%@  23% 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Jersey,  State  and  Pa.,  fancy, 

white  .  25  @  26 

Fancy  mixed  .  —  @  24 

State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good .  22  @  23 

W’n,  northerly  sections,  fancy...  22l4@23 

Good  to  choice .  21  @  22 

Uncandled,  graded  .  21  @  22 

Ungraded  .  L  @  21 

Southerly  sections,  graded .  20  @  21 

Ungraded,  best  .  20  @  20% 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair .  18%@  xj 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  doz .  16  @  18% 

Checks,  doz .  14  @  16 

Refriger’rs,  Spring  pkd,  choice  20%@  21 


GAME. 

Partridges,  pair  . 2  00  @2  50 

Grouse,  pair  . 2  00  @2  25 

Woodcock,  pair  . 1  50  @1  75 

English  snipe,  doz . 2  00  @2  50 

Plover,  Golden,  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Grass,  doz . 1  50  @3  00 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  pair . 2  50  @3  50 

Red  Head,  pair . 1  50  @3  00 

Ruddy,  pair  . 1  25  @1  50 

Mallard,  pair  .  75  @1  00 

Teal,  pair  .  40  @  60 

Venison,  European,  fresh,  sad¬ 
dles,  lb .  30  @  32 

Frozen,  saddles  .  22  @  25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veals,  prime,  lb .  11%@  12 

Veals,  common  to  good,  lb -  9  @  11 

Buttermilks,  lb .  7  @  S 

Grassers,  rb .  5  @  6 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  lb .  10%@  10% 


Jersey,  dressed,  medium,  lb...  10  @  10% 
LIVE  POULTRY. 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1902,  lb .  28  @  32 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  choice,  lb .  26  @  28 

Medium  to  prime,  lb .  24  @  25 

N.  Y.  State,  1900,  lb .  19  @  21 

Olds  .  8  @  12% 

Pacific  Coast,  1902,  lb .  24  @  29 

Pacific  Coast,  1901,  choice,  lb _  25  @  26% 

Medium  to  prime,  lb .  23  @  24 

Pacific  Coast,  1900,  lb .  19  @  21 


NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  hd-pkd,  Jumbo,  lb  7  @  7% 

Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  lb _  5%@  5% 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  lb _  4  @  4% 

Shelled,  Spanish,  No.  1,  lb _  5%@  5% 

Shelled,  Spanish,  No.  2,  lb....  3%@  3% 

Shelled,  Va.,  No.  1,  lb .  —  @  5% 

Shelled,  Va.,  No.  2,  lb .  3%@  4 

Chestnuts,  bushel  of  60  lbs .  —  @6  00 

Large,  cultivated,  bushel . 2  50  @3  50 

GINSENG. 

Southern  and  Southwest'n,  lb... 4  00  @4  25 

Western,  lb . 4  25  @4  75 

Northern  and  Eastern,  lb .  —  @5  25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1902,  fey,  lb  —  @  8 

Evaporated,  1902,  choice,  lb —  7  @  7% 
Evaporated,  1902,  prime,  lb....  6%@  6% 
Evaporated,  1902,  common,  lb..  5  @  6 

Sun-dried,  1902,  S’n,  sliced,  lb  4  @  5% 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1902,  lb  —  @  23 

Sun-dried,  1902,  lb .  21  @  22 

Huckleberries,  1902,  lb .  —  @  17 

Blackberries,  1902,  lb .  —  @  8 

Cherries,  1902,  lb .  18  @  20 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  fancy  red  table  va.,  bbl.2  25  @3  00 


King,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Hubbardson,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Greening,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Twenty-Ounce,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Gravenstein.  bbl . 1  75  @2  25 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  bbl - 1  75  @2  25 

Codling,  bbl . 1  75  @2  00 

Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl . 1  75  @2  25 

Fall  and  York  Pippin,  bbl . 1  75  @2  00 

Fair  to  good  grades,  d.  h.,  bbl..  1,  @1  50 

Open  head  bbls.  as  to  kind  75  @1  25 

Crab  apples,  small,  yel.,  bbl.. 3  50  @4  50 

Crab  apples,  large,  red,  bbl.. 2  00  @4  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Bartlett,  keg  .  75  @1  50 

Seckel,  bbl . 2  50  @4  50 

Buerre  Bose,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Buerre  Clairgeau,  bbl . 1  75  @2  25 

Buerre  d’Anjou,  bbl . I  75  @2  00 

Sheldon,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Swan’s  Orange,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Louise  Bonne,  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Kieffer,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Common  cooking,  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Peaches,  Michigan,  bu.  basket..  75  @1  60 

Ohio,  bushel  basket .  75  @1  60 

Pine  Island,  carrier . 1  25  @1  75 

Pine  Island,  p’r  to  prime,  bkt.  30  @  60 

Other  Jersey,  basket .  25  @  60 

Up-river,  2-basket  carrier .  60  @  90 

Up-river,  basket  .  30  @  50 

Connecticut,  carrier  . 1  00  @1  50 

Connecticut,  basket  .  25  @  oJ 

Western  Md.,  basket .  40  @  70 

Western  N.  Y.,  carrier . 1  25  @1  50 

Plum,  State,  large  table,  blue, 

lb  basket  .  25  @  35 

State,  Damson,  8-Ib  basket _  20  @  30 

State,  green,  8-tb  basket .  25  @  35 

State,  common  blue,  8- lb  bkt..  20  @  25 

State,  Prunes.  8-lb  basket .  20  @  35 

Grapes,  Up-river,  Del.,  case _  75  @1  25 

Up-river,  Niagara,  case .  75  @  85 

Up-river,  Worden,  case .  50  @  65 

Up-river,  Concord,  case .  50  @  65 

Up-river.  Concord,  30-lb  case..l  00  @1  12 


W’n  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  bkt....  16  @  18 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  sm.  bkt.  12  @  14 

W’n  N.  Y.,  large,  red,  sm.  bkt.  8  @  10 

W’n  N.  Y.,  black,  small  bkt..  10  @  12 


Blacks,  in  trays.  100  lbs . 1  50  @2  00 

Muskmelons,  Rocky  Ford,  Col.. 

Gem,  case  . 1  00  @2  50 

Rocky  Ford,  small  case .  50  @1  50 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  fancy 

dark,  bbl . 5  75  @6  00 

Cape  Cod,  good  to  choice . 5  25  @5  50 

Cape  Cod,  poor  to  fair . 4  00  @5  00 


Cape  Cod,  prime  to  fey,  crate. 1  70  @1  90 


Spring  chickens,  Tb .  —  @  12 

Fowls,  lb .  —  @  12% 

Roosters,  old,  lb .  —  @  8 

Turkeys,  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  Western,  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern  and  Southw’n,  pair.  40  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  pair . 1  12  @1  50 

Southern  and  Southw’n,  pair.  —  @1  00 
Live  pigeons,  pair .  20  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-pkd,  fey..  —  @  16 
Spring,  dry-pkd,  av’ge  grades  12  @  14 
Spring,  scalded,  av’ge  grades.  12  @  13 

Spring,  common,  lb .  E  @  11 

Western,  old,  av’ge  best .  15  @  16 

Western,  old,  poor  to  fair....  8  @  12 
Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb —  —  @  20 
Phila.,  roasters,  lb .  17  @  18 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes.  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  62  @1  75 

State,  180  lbs . 1  50  @1  62 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  bbl _ 1  50  @1  62 

Jersey,  long,  in  bulk,  bbl .  —  (.< .  x  50 

Jersey,  good  to  prime,  saek...l  50  @1  60 

Sweets,  So.  Jersey,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Sweets,  S’th’n,  yellow,  bbl _ 1  25  @1  50 

Brussels  snrouts.  quart .  4  @  10 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jersey.  100  bch..  75  @1  00 
Carrots.  L.  I.  and  Jer’y,  100  bch.  —  @1  00. 
Cabbage,  L.  I..  Flat  Dutch,  100.. 2  00  @2  50 

Cauliflowers,  fancy,  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Poor  to  prime,  bbl .  35  @1  00 

Celery,  extra  large,  doz .  35  (a)  50 

Small  to  medium .  5  @  30 

Cucumbers,  Shelter  Island,  bbl. 3  00  @4  00 

State,  bbl . 2  00  @3  50 

Pickles,  Rockland  Co.,  1,000 _ 2  00  @4  00 

Pickles,  State,  1,000 . 2  50  @3  50 


Corn,  Hackensack,  100  .  75  @1  25 

Other  Jersey,  100  .  50  @  75 

Up-river,  100  .  50  @1  00 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  bbl .  60  @  75 

Lettuce,  Western  N.  Y.,  doz _  15  @  35 

Boston,  doz .  10  @  20 

Jersey,  doz .  10  @  20 

Lima  beans,  J’y,  Potato,  bag...  50  @  75 

Jersey,  flat,  bag .  25  @  50 

Onions,  L.  1.  and  J’y  red,  bbl..l  75  @2  00 
L.  I.  and  Jersey  yellow,  bbl... 2  00  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  75  @2  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag _ 1  50  @1  75 

Connecticut,  white,  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Connecticut,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Connecticut,  red,  bbl . 1  75  @2  00 

White  pickle  onions,  bbl . 5  00  @6  00 

White  pickle  onions,  basket... 1  75  @2  00 

Okra,  Jersey,  %-bbl.  basket .  75  @1  00 

Peppers,  Jersey  green,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Jersey,  red.  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  60  @  75 

Peas,  Southern,  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

String  beans.  Southern,  basket.  50  @  75 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  bbl .  75  @  90 

Hubbard,  bbl .  —  @1  00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box .  25  @  50 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl...  80  @  90 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  65  @  75 

White,  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 


TOBACCO. 


KENTUCKY  LIGHT. 

Common  lugs  . 

Good  . 

Common  leaf  . 

Medium  . 

Good  . 

Fine  . 


5%@  7 

5  @  5% 

6%@  8% 
8%@  9% 

10  @  11 
11%@  12 


HEAVY  WESTERN  AND  CLARKSVILLE. 


Common  lugs  . 

Fine  wrappers  . 

Wisconsin  Havana  seed,  av’ge.. 

Good  . .  . 

Common  leaf  . 

Medium  . 

Good  . 

Fine  . 


10  @  12 
20  @  30 

10  @  15 

6  @  7 

7%@  9 

9  @  10% 

11  @  12 
13%@  14 


VIRGINIA  SHIPPING  TOBACCO. 


Common  to  medium  leaf .  8%  9 

Medium  to  good  leaf .  9  @  10 

Medium  to  good  leaf,  light .  10  @  11 

Good  to  fine  leaf,  dark .  11%@  12% 

Good  to  fine  leaf,  dark .  12%@  14  ~ 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


At  Stamford,  Conn. — Some  of  the  finest 

Farms  and  Homes  In  the  vicinity  of  New  Yoik, 
from  *1  COO  to  $100,000.  Particulars  of  L.  C.  HOOT. 


Apple  Barrels — Standard  and  Short.  Prompt  ship- 
H  ments  guaranteed.  R.  Gillies,  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission  ££ 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits 
K.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street.  New  York 


\A/  A  IVI  T  ET  Tresh  Eggs  Dairy  Butter 
■  ■  I™  I  Ei  Buckwheat.  Flour,  Honey 
and  Cider  and  Country  Products. 

WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Grapes,  Apples, 

Pears,  Onions,  Potatoes,  Chestnuts,  Hickory 
Nuts,  Hothouse  Produr  ts,  etc. 

We  want  consignments  of  prime  products,  and  can 
secure  top  prices  for  such.  Market  information  and 
shipping  instructions  on  request. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


APPLES 

Exported  to  leading  apple  auctioneers  in  Europe. 
Returns  cabled.  Consignments  solicited. 

For  information  address 

C.  R.  LAWRENCE,  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


POWERS 


The  Fearless  Railway  Horse  Poweri 
run  easier  and  yield  more  power  that 
any  others.  Will  make  your  fai  n 
Also  threshers,  engines,  cat 
Rilos,  saw  machines  HA  lb 
DEKMfg.  CO.,  Cobleskill,  N.Y 


The  Worthy  Mole.— I  see  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  farmers  wanting  to  know  how  to 
destroy  moles.  They  do  ten  times  as  much 
good  as  harm,  and  are  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  the  white  grub  in  check  here.  They 
will  leave  any  piece  of  ground  as  soon  as 
they  get  all  the  grubs  and  other  worms  out 
of  it.  Some  years  ago  I  planted  a  small 
patch  of  strawberries  in  ground  infested 
with  white  grubs;  before  they  did  much 
harm  a  lot  of  moles  came  all  through 
under  the  plants,  and  cleared  off  grubs. 
The  plants  did  very  well,  only  I  had  to 
stamp  it  down  where  they  ran  too  close 
to  the  surface,  but  two  years  after,  when 
the  moles  had  left,  the  grubs  took  every 
plant.  Why  don’t  people  find  out  that 
moles  do  very  little  harm  and  a  great  deal 
of  good?  B.  R. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 


When  the  weights  of  life  soon  running  down,  and 
hope  Is  fading  with  your  strength,  try  Dr  D.  Jayne’s 
Tonic  Vermifuge.  It’s  a  revlvltier  and  a  health- 
ballder.— Adv. 


D1DDI  CV’Q 

M  III  LC  I  O  Comblnntlon 

II  STEAM  COOKERS 

will  cook  25  bushels  of  feel  in  2  hours; 
boat  water  In  stock  tanks  260  feet  away. 
Will  heat  dairy,  hog  and  poultry  houses. 
Made  of  boiler  steel;  can’t  blow  up;  no 
flues  to  rust  or  leak.  PRICES  $5.00  TO 
$45.00;  5  styles  and  16  sixes.  8old  under 
agiiarantco.  Endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Catalogue  and  prices  fret. 

KITPLKY  HARDWARE  CO  , 

Box  2211  Grafton,  111. 


RUPTURE 


CUHED,  TRUSS  FREE.  You  pay 
_  .  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 

ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


ct  Qunce  of  Preventive  ts  Worth  a  Pound  of  Cure.” 

Use  Imperial  Anti-Germ  Specific  and  keep 
healthy  jour  Horses.  Cattle.  Sheep.  Hosts  and 
Poultry.  Particulars  free.  JACKSON  CHEMICAL 
MFG.  CO.,  Box  276,  Jackson,  Mo. 


RUBBER  GOODS 

repaired  at  home.  Save  Coats,  Boots  and  Rubbers. 
Rubber  Boot  Soles  and  Heels.  Repair  outfit.  25c. 
Agents  Wanted.  Conn  Rubber  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SPAVIN  CURE 


NEVER  IN  THE  HISTORY 

of  achievements  in  scientific  and  physiological 
chemistry  has  anything  been  discovered  capable  of 
producing  such  wonderlul  results  as  “Save  the 
Horse’’  Spavin  Cure. 

In  t  deface  of  deep-seated  prejudice  and  scepticism 
at  first  considered  an  improbable  and  expensive  ex¬ 
periment,  no  preparation  ever  made  so  marvelous  a 
record  in  such  short  time. 

The  Fire  iron  Is  uncertain  at  the  best,  and  invari¬ 
ably  only  aggravates  the  disease  or  injury ;  Blister¬ 
ing  is  less  effective  than  the  fire  Iron  'and  both 
necessitate  laying  up  the  horse  from  four  weeks  to 
two  months;  arsenic,  mercurial  and  poisonous  com¬ 
pounds  produce  irreparable  injury. 

“Save-the-Horse”  eliminates  all  these  factors. 

Horse  can  be  worked  continuously. 

It  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  any  where,  any  place 
and  in  all  conditions  and  extremes  of  weather— hot 
or  cold.  And  no  matter  what  the  age,  condition  or 
development  of  the  case  or  previous  failures  in 
treating,  the  concentrated,  penetrating,  absorbing 
power  of  this  remedy  is  unfailing  end  no  case  can 
witnstand  the  force  of  its  action,  whether  a  Bone  or 
Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint, 
Capped  Hock.Weakand  Sprained  Tendons, Shoe  Roil, 
Wind  Puff  or  Lameness  caused  by  Injury. 

It  cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$3.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  con 
vince.  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  posi¬ 
tively  “Save-the-Horse”  will  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  Is 
made  all  yourway. 

Tne  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  Improbable 
except  in  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  one  bottle 

If  You  Are  in  Doubt  Write  Us 

as  we  do  not  put  the  preparation  out  on  speculai  ion 
we  will  advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  remedy  effecting  a  cure.  Give  explicit  particu¬ 
lars,  do  notgo  altogether  by  the  Veterinarian’s  diag¬ 
nosis  unless  you  know  he  is  competent — inform  us 
fully  as  to  the  age,  development,  location  of  swell¬ 
ings,  lameness,  action  and  previous  treatment.  Copy 
of  guarantee  sent  upon  application 

$5.  a  bottle.  At  all  druggist  and  dealers,  or  sent 
prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


A  Liberal  Proposition. 

Thrice-a-Week  World  and  )  Cl  CC 
The  Rural  New- Y  orker  \  a  yuab 

One  of  our  special  offers  Is  the  Thrlce-a-Week 
World  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  combined 
for  $1.65  a  year.  By  this  arrangement  you  are 
sure  to  obtain  all  the  news  of  the  day,  and  Infor¬ 
mation  of  special  interest  to  the  farm  and  home 
at  the  same  time.  The  Thrice-a-Week  World  Is  a 
clean,  reliable  newspaper,  and  the  low  figure  at 
which  it  1  s  offered ,  In  conjunction  with  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  should  make  the  combination  un¬ 
usually  attractive 


&=  NO  SPAVIN&^^ 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 

45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
j’ust  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  88 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 

WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  It  In  on  bare  spots,  Inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
hack  If  it  falls. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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To  Good  Friends, 

Neighborly  Club-Raisers, 
Hustling  Subscription  Agents. 


We  want  you  to  work  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  You  are  to  be  paid  for  it,  so  as  to 
make  your  work  profitable  for  both  you  and  the  paper.  Our  ambition  is  to 
make  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  most  valuable  paper  published  for  farmers  anywhere. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  cooperation  between  editor,  publisher,  agent  and  sub¬ 
scriber.  As  we  are  not  living  to  see  just  how  much  money  we  can  make  we 
are  willing  to  divide  fairly  with  those  who  help  us  improve  the  paper.  No 
other  paper  of  any  class  enjoys  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  its  readers  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  does.  Without  this  we  could  not  publish  a  paper  so  unique 
among  agricultural  journals.  We  have  never  submitted  a  question  to  our  read¬ 
ers  without  receiving  promptly  just  the  information  wanted,  it  has  come  to 
be  a  true  saying  that  some  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  experience  need¬ 
ed  to  answer  any  sensible  question.  Not  only  do  readers  help  make  the  paper 
reliable,  but  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  interest  new  people  and  induce  them 
to  subscribe.  This  kindly  ana  earnest  service  makes  such  a  paper  as  The  R. 
N.-Y.  possible.  No  amount  of  money  could  buy  the  help  to  both  editor  and 
publisher  which  our  readers  give  of  their  own  accord.  Crop  conditions  and 
prices,  successful  farm  methods,  warnings  against  sleek-tongued  rogues  and 
frauds — even  private  business  affairs  are  suumittea  to  us  for  such  use  as  seems 
best.  Thus  The  R.  N.-Y.  stretches  hands  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the  man  on 
the  lonely  hillside  farm  may  know  what  his  brother  farmers  are  doing. 

No  wonder  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  grown  so  fast  that  the  old  presses  can  no  longer 
handle  it.  The  paper  will  now  be  printed  on  a  perfecting  press  capable  of  de¬ 
livering  7,000  copies  an  hour.  This  means  many  changes  and  much  expense, 
but  it  will  enable  us  to  print  a  few  thousand  extra  copies  at  comparatively 
light  additional  cost,  and  thus  meet  the  demands  of  an  increased  circulation. 

Our  readers  and  friends  will  also  remember  that  we  are  defending  a  law¬ 
suit  for  $102,000,  brought  against  us  because  of  our  defense  of  farmers'  inter¬ 
ests.  This  involves  extra  expense  and  demands  much  time,  but  we  feel  amply 
repaid  by  the  hundreds  of  appreciative  letters  which  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  view  of  these  things  we  feel  well  justified  in  asking  you  to  help  us  in¬ 
crease  our  circulation.  For  the  work  you  do  in  obtaining  either  renewals  or 
new  subscriptions  we  propose  to  allow  more  liberal  commissions  than  we  have 
ever  offered  before.  If  you  have  not  yet’received  a  copy  of  our  full  subscription 
terms  writ  for  them.  In  addition  to  the  usual  commissions  we  will  award  on 
June  1,  1903,  the  following  20  cash  prizes  to  the  20  agents  sending  the  20  largest 


clubs: 

First  largest  club . $100 

Second  largest  club .  75 

Third  largest  club .  50 

Fourth  largest  club .  25 

Fifth  largest  club .  15 

Sixth  largest  club .  12 

Seventh  largest  club .  10 

Eighth  largest  club .  8 

Ninth  largest  club .  7 

Tenth  largest  club .  5 

Five  next  largest .  4  each 

“  “  “  r»  * 


It  should  be  remembered  that  no  professional  agents  are  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete  for  these  prizes,  and  that  the  commissions  are  unusually  liberal.  As  an 
extra  inducement  for  new  names,  all  new  subscribers  who  pay  for  next  year’s 
subsci  iption  befoie  January  1,  1903,  will  get  the  paper  from  date  of  subscription 
to  January  1,  1904. 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  the  full  printed  terms  with  commissions  and 
prizes,  write  for  them  to-day. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
 New  York  City. 


MARKET  NOTES 


MILK  PRICES. — The  New  York  Milk  Ex¬ 
change,  at  its  last  meeting,  advanced  the 
price  to  the  farmer  one-half  cent  per  quart, 
or  three  cents  per  quart  to  shippers  within 
the  26-cent  freight  zone 

BEANS. — The  very  moderate  supplies  on 
hand  and  reports  of  damage  to  the  crop  in 
Michigan  and  New  York  State  tend  to 
make  a  Arm  market,  although  there  is  not 
sufficient  demand  at  present  to  force  prices 
up  much.  Marrows  are  10  to  15  cents  per 
bushel  above  last  year’s  figures,  and  as  high 
as  $2.S5  has  been  paid  for  a  few  choice 
marrows. 

HEAVY  CATTLE  SALES.— In  three  days 
during  the  last  week  in  September  over 
6,000  cattle  were  sold  at  the  St.  Paul,  .Min¬ 
nesota,  yards.  These  were  not  taken  for 
immediate  slaughter,  being  intended  as 
feeders.  The  business  of  feeding  cattle  in 
the  Middle  West  appears  to  be  growing,  the 
high  figure  at  which  fat  beef  sells  leaving 
a  fair  profit  after  taking  out  the  value  of 
grain  and  fodder  and  first  cost  of  cattle. 

HOPS.— Picking  in  Washington  is  over. 
The  yield  is  only  four-fifths  of  what  it 
was  expected,  drought  late  in  the  season 
having  cut  the  crop  short.  Oregon  condi¬ 
tions  are  more  favorable,  nearly  20,000  bales 
more  than  in  1901  being  expected.  The  usual 
amount  of  bluffing  on  the  part  of  buyers 
is  going  on.  A  reported  large  deal  at  20 
cents  for  January  delivery  is  being  held  up 
to  frighten  growers  to  accept  terms  offered, 
but  buyers  do  not  take  this  as  indicating 
the  tone  of  the  market,  two  or  three 
cents  per  pound  additional  being  of¬ 
fered  by  other  dealers.  In  the  East 
present  prices  range  from  23  to  32 
cents,  with  growers  not  anxious  to  sell. 


The  offerings  of  New  York  State  hops  are 
light,  and  30  cents  is  about  the  lowest 
figure  at  which  anything  desirable  can  be 
had.  Reports  from  European  producing 
sections  tend  to  strenthen  the  position  of 
the  producers  still  more,  as  the  increase  in 
the  German  crop  is  thought  to  be  offset  by 
a  falling-off  in  Austria. 

CANNED  GOODS  SHORTAGE.— Last 
week  the  failure  of  the  Maine  canned  corn 
crop  was  noted.  There  appears  to  be  good 
evidence  that  tomatoes  will  also  be  scarce. 
The  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  rip¬ 
ening  the  crop,  and  many  packers  are  very 
short  of  their  usual  supply.  Canned  corn 
and  tomatoes  are  two  articles  largely  used 
in  the  army  and  navy,  and  men  who  deal 
in  Government  contracts  are  doing  consid¬ 
erable  skirmishing  to  get  hold  of  supplies 
that  they  can  offer  at  a  reasonable  price. 
This  shortage  will  be  felt  also  by  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  trade,  which  absorbs  a 
large  quantity  of  canned  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— There  is  a  long  list  of 
apples  on  hand,  including  the  early-matur¬ 
ing  Winter  varieties.  The  demand  is  not 
so  heavy  as  it  will  be  a  little  later,  when 
Winter  apples  are  in  better  condition  for 
eating.  Prices  at  present  are  running  from 
$1.50  to  $3.  We  have  noticed  more  fine  Fall 
apples  than  usual,  particularly  Graven- 
stein,  a  most  excellent  variety,  entitled  to 
the  front  seat  for  quality.  Like  the  El- 
berta  peach,  it  is  becoming  better  known, 
and  the  fruit  stand  man  is  glad  to  call  it 
by  name.  Seckel  pears  head  the  list  for 
price,  although  but  few  are  found  good 
enough  to  bring  the  top  price  of  $4.  Others 
seen  are  Bartlett,  Bose,  Chairgeau,  Anjou, 
Sheldon,  Louise  Bonne,  and  Kieffer.  We 
have  noticed  a  good  many  windfalls  of  the 
last  named  variety,  though  why  anyone 
should  buy  them  is  a  mystery.  Even  the 


finest  Kieffers  are  poor  unless  ripened  sci¬ 
entifically  by  some  one  who  knows  how. 
Plums  are  very  dull.  The  receipts  of 
grapes  continue  light  and  prices  remain 
too  high  to  induce  heavy  consumption.  We 
notice  large  quantities  of  inferior  peaches, 
particularly  Michigan  stock  in  bushel  bas¬ 
kets.  They  appear  to  be  culls  and  leavings, 
small,  bruised  and  knotty.  Present  peach 
prices  show  a  wide  range,  and  there  is  a 
surprising  difference  in  prices  asked  for  the 
same  quality  in  neighboring  stores.  In 
buying  a  small  quantity  recently  we  were 
asked  $3.50  by  one  man,  but  bought  the 
same  quantity  of  equally  good  fruit  half  a 
dozen  doors  away  for  $2.25. 

RETAIL.— This  word  has  a  varied  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  trade.  A  man  handling  potatoes 
by  the  car  load  would  call  selling  b->'  the 
barrel  retail,  while  the  man  selling  by  the 
barrel  would  consider  the  retailer  the  one 
who  sold  by  the  peck  or  bushel.  With  re¬ 
tailers  of  the  same  class  prices  may  vary 
somewhat  on  account  of  rent,  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  or  extent  of  trade.  On  this 
account  it  is  about  impossible  in  a  paper 
of  general  circulation  to  give  retail  prices 
that  are  of  value  to  any  large  number  of 
readers.  They  would  not  only  be  of  no 
value  but  positively  misleading  to  many  in 
other  sections  who  might  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  difference  in  conditions.  For  gen¬ 
eral  information  it  seems  better  to  give,  on 
grain  for  instance,  the  prices  at  which 
great  transactions  are  made.  Taking  these 
as  a  guide  one  can  make  allowances  to  fit 
his  own  conditions  and  get  a  fair  Idea  of 
what  prices  should  be  at  his  place.  For 
his  own  protection  any  man  who  is  buy¬ 
ing  grain  or  feed  ought  to  be  informed  re¬ 
garding  freight  rates  from  the  district  sup¬ 
plying  his  local  dealer.  If  he  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors  are  thus  informed  they  can  make  the 
dealer  explain  any  extravagant  difference 
betwe'en  cost  and  selling  price.  If  he  shows 
a  disposition  to  be  unreasonable,  it  is  quite 
easy  for  neighbors  to  combine  and  buy  in 
carload  lots.  Of  course,  on  some  products 
it  is  possible  to  give  actual  selling  prices 
for  quite  small  quantities.  Eggs  and  but¬ 
ter,  and  most  ordinary  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  come  under  this  heading,  and  the 
prices  given  represent  very  near  what  any¬ 
one  would  have  to  pay  in  the  open  market 
on  that  day.  _  w.  w.  h. 


Am  Pressure  For  Water.— The  great 
cold  storage  plant  at  Albion,  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  100,000  barrels  of  apples  (by  the  way 
it  is  to  be  filled  this  Fall)  has  to  use  a 
great  deal  of  cold  water  for  cooling  fhe 
gas  on  its  rounds.  To  obtain  its  supply  the 
company  drilled  four  wells  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  apart  and  about  160  feet  deep.  They 
use  no  pumps  to  raise  the  water  from 
their  wells  (they  are  not  flowing  wells), 
but  use  a  new  system  of  raising  water  by 
driving  air  through  a  pipe  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  The  water  is  raised  to  the  tank. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  cheaper  and  much  less 
expensive  to  keep  in  repair.  This  system 
has  been  in  use  here  for  more  than  a  year. 
This  is  written  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
inquiry  of  S.  H.,  Carthage,  Mo.,  page  640. 

Albion,  N.  Y.  i.  n.  s. 

White  Mountain  Farming.— Living  back 
among  the  White  Mountains  we  do  not 
realize  much  how  farming  is  done  in  the 
Western  States,  but  think  there  are  a  few 
good  farms  this  way.  This  is  a  large  milk 
county,  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Co.  have 
a  large  plant  here,  and  pay  fair  prices 
for  milk,  so  it  gives  the  farmers  a  good 
chance  to  dispose  of  it.  Another  import¬ 
ant  feature  is  the  thousands  of  Summer 
boarders  who  spend  their  vacation  in  the 
mountains,  which  gives  a  good  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  produce.  We  had  a  large  hay 
crop,  but  corn  and  beans  are  nearly  a 
failure.  Potatoes  yielded  well,  but  are  rot¬ 
ting  badly.  The  present  price  is  40  cents 
per  bushel,  but  think  they  will  be  higher. 
I  am  quite  interested  in  Mapes,  the  hen 
man,  as  I  keep  quite  a  flock  myself; 
Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Wyandottes.  f.  l.  c. 

Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Mice  and  Melons.— In  an  excellent  bul¬ 
letin  issued  by  the  Georgia  Experiment 
Station  (Experiment,  Ga.),  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Mice  frequently  do  considerable 
damage  in  the  cantaloupe  fields  by  digging 
up  and  eating  the  seeds  immediately  after 
they  are  planted.  This  season  they  were 
very  troublesome  at  the  Station  and  in 
fields  of  this  vicinity.  White  arsenic  and 
cornmeal  was  tried  at  the  Station,  and  the 
mice  gave  no  further  trouble.  One  pound 
of  arsenic  to  50  pounds  of  cornmeal  was 
used.  The  poisoned  bait  was  applied  here 
and  there  over  the  field  and  covered  with 
a  little  grass  and  a  handful  of  dirt.  Mr. 
Mark  Riegal.  of  Pomona,  Ga.,  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  destroying  mice  in  his  canta¬ 
loupe  fields  last  Spring  by  soaking  the  seed 
in  a  solution  of  Disparene  (arsenate  of 
lead)  for  several  hours  before  planting. 
His  first  planting,  untreated,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  mice,  but  the 
second  planting  of  seed  soaked  in  Dispar¬ 
ene  was  but  little  molested.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


stomachs  on  Stilts. 

The  man  who  puts  on  stilts  does  not  in¬ 
crease  his  actual  stature  by  the  breadth  of 
a  hair.  He  feels  taller  while  he’s  on  the 
stilts,  and  when  he’s  off  them  he  feel# 
shorter  than  he  ever 
felt.  Stimulants  are 
the  stilts  of  the  stom¬ 
ach.  They  make  a 
man  feel  better  for  the 
time  being,  but  he 
feels  a  great  deal  worse 
,  for  them  afterward. 

The  need  of  the  man 
Iwhose  stomach  is 
"weak”  is  not  stimu¬ 
lation  but  strength. 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery 
perfectly  answers  that 
need.  It  cures  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  digestive 
and  nutritive  system 
which  make  the  stom¬ 
ach  "weak.”  It  en¬ 
ables  the  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  food,  so 
that  the  body  receives 
the  nutrition  on  which 
depends  its  strength. 

"I  took  two  bottles  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  for  stomach 
trouble,”  writes  Clarence 
Carnes,  Esq.,  Taylorstown. 

I  Loudoun  Co.,  Va.  "It  dia 

''  me  so  much  good  that  I 
>  didn’t  take  any  more.  I 
can  eat  most  anything 
now.  I  am  so  well  pleased 
with  it  I  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  information.  I  tried  a  whole  lot  of  thing9 
before  I  wrote  to  you.  A  gentleman  told  me  of 
your  medicine,  and  how  it  cured  his  wife. 
Thought  I  would  try  a  bottle  of  it.  Am  now 

flad  that  I  did,  for  I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
ave  done  had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.” 

The  sole  motive  for  substitution  is  to 
permit  the  dealer  to  make  the  little  more 
profit  paid  by  the  sale  of  less  meritorious 
medicines.  He  gains;  You  lose.  There¬ 
fore  accept  no  substitute  for  "Golden 
Medical  Discovery.” 

The  sluggish  liver  is  made  active  by 
the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets. 


Waltham  and 
Elgin  Watches 

HIGH  GRADE.  LOW  PRICES. 

Some  of  our  people  will  want  watches  this  Fall. 
Our  people  are  used  to  good  things  and  will  want 
GOOD  watches.  That  is  the  kind  weofTer  (Walthams 
and  Klglns  only)  and  all  full  15-jeweled.  Every  watch 
is  warranted  and  may  be  returned  at  our  expense  if 
you  don't  like  it  when  you  seo  It.  We  guarantee 
every  watch  to  be  first  class  in  every  respect,  and  the 
prices  are  the  lowest  on  record. 

Men's  14k.  25  Year  Gold  Filled  Watch 

Full  15- Jeweled  Works,  Hunting  Case, 

$16.50. 

No.  201  is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch.  The 
works  are  full-jeweled,  stem  wind  and  set,  and  con¬ 
tain  the  greatest  improvements.  The  case  is  14k. 
gold  tilled,  warranted  for  25  years.  This  watch  sells 
at  from  825  to  $115,  but  we  will  send  one  including  free 
safe  delivery  for  only  $10.50. 

Men's  14k.  25  Year  Gold  Filled  Watch 

Full  15-«Je\veled  Works,  Open-Face  Case, 

$13.60. 

No.  202  Is  the  same  as  No.  201,  but  open  face.  Price 
Including  free  safe  delivery,  only  $13.00. 

Men's  Sterling  Silver  Watch. 

Full  15-Jeweled  Works,  3-ounee  Case, 
Open  Face  or  Hunting. 

$12.00. 

No.  203  Is  ust  like  No.  201,  but  the  case  is  sterling 
silver,  weighin'-'  ounces,  open  face  or  hunting 
Delivered  -  a  goodv  pning  order  for  only  $12. 

Mens  Full  15-Jeweled  Waltham  or 
Elgin  Watch. 

Nickel  Silver  Case,  Open  Face. 

$7.75. 

XJo.  204  is  just  like  No. 202,  but  tho  case  Is  made  of 
solid  nic’-ol-silvor,  a  beautiful  white  composition 
metal.  Prico  including  free  safe  delivery,  only  $7.75. 

Ladies'  Full  15-Jeweled  Watch. 

14-k.  25  Year  Gold  Filled  Hunting  Case. 

$15.25. 

No.  205  Is  just  llko  No.  201,  but  ladies'  size.  Delivered 
free  in  good  running  order  for  only  $15.25. 

Address 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Shredded  Corn  Fodder  for  Sheep. 

Since  1896  I  have  been  shredding 
corn  fodder  for  convenience  in  storing 
and  handling.  From  the  first  season 
we  used  it  as  a  sheep  feed,  and  were 
convinced  that  it  would  not  be  the 
proper  thing  to  depend  upon  this  feed 
entirely  as  a  roughage  for  sheep  as 
some  of  our  neighbors  were  doing. 
After  using  shredded  fodder  for  five 
years  as  a  feed  for  sheep  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gain¬ 
ed  by  shredding  the  fodder.  In  fact,  if 
sheep  are  compelled  to  eat  the  rougher 
portions  or  woody  part  of  the  stalk  It 
will  prove  injurious  to  them,  as  the  ab¬ 
sorbent  properties  of  the  stalks  and  the 
sharp  edges  are  injurious  to  the  linings 
of  the  sheep’s  digestive  organs.  When 
we  fed  shredded  fodder  only  once  a  day 
in  plentiful  supply  so  as  not  to  compel 
the  sheep  to  eat  it  too  closely,  and  then 
fed  clover  hay  abundantly  we  had 
nothing  but  the  best  results  from  its 
use.  Moreover,  when  we  fed  whole 
corn  stover  on  the  snow  or  frozen 
Blue-grass  pasture,  or  in  racks  we  had 
equally  good  or  better  results.  So  m 
conclusion  of  this  matter  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  the  only  inducement  to  shre  1 
fodder  for  sheep  is  to  have  the  feed  in 
more  convenient  form,  and  where  it 
could  readily  be  sheltered.  When  sheep 
are  supplied  with  good  clover  hay,  and 
are  fed  whole  stover  on  the  snow,  it  af¬ 
fords  them  exercise  and  a  change  of 
ration.  But  to  feed  sheep  exclusively 
on  shredded  fodder,  as  some  of  our 
western  friends  are  doing,  is  the  source 
of  much  annoyance  to  them.  The  smut 
of  the  corn  is  incorporated  in  the  fod¬ 
der  by  shredding  and  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  abortion  in  breeding  ewes. 
With  improved  machinery  for  shred¬ 
ding  by  which  the  stover  is  reduced  to 
fineness  of  excelsior,  it  brings  us  a 
valuable  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  The 
waste  makes  the  best  of  bedding  . 

Lagoda.  Ind.  Howard  h.  keim. 

Interesting  Hen  Notes. 

During  the  Fall  and  Winter  some 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  feed  a 
warm  mash  may  have  the  same  trouble 
I  had  a  few  years  ago,  with  their  fowls 
taking  cold;  if  so,  the  following  may 
be  some  help  to  them:  I  fed  a  warm 
mash  every  morning  and  as  severe 
weather  came  on  I  had  to  be  continu¬ 
ally  doctoring  some  of  the  fowls  for 
cold.  After  a  time  I  remembered  see¬ 
ing  the  statement  that  hens  should  not 
be  allowed  in  the  air  after  feeding  a 
hot  mash,  as  they  were  apt  to  take  cold. 
I  stopped  feeding  the  mash  and  the 
hens  were  entirely  well  in  a  short  time. 
Since  that  time  I  have  fed  but  little 
mash  and  that  cold.  Whole  corn,  oats 
and  wheat  mixed  equal  parts  by  mea¬ 
sure  or  fed  separate  give  me  good  re¬ 
sults.  If  I  could  get  but  two  kinds  of 
grain  I  should  take  corn  and  oats  with 
plenty  of  green  food  if  fowls  are  yard¬ 
ed;  also  plenty  of  grit  of  some  sort. 
Mr.  Mapes  speaks  of  his  Wyandotte 
hen  laying  while  brooding  chicks. 
When  I  used  them  for  incubating  I  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  commence  laying  when 
chicks  were  three  weeks  old,  and  1 
was  seldom  disappointed.  This  being 
my  first  year  raising  chicks  by  brooder 
I  will  merely  say  I  have  had  good  luck 
with  them,  but  don’t  buy  a  cheap, 
small,  dark  brooder  even  if  the  manu¬ 
facturers  say  it  is  just  the  thing.  I 
have  one,  but  my  large,  well-lighted 
brooder  is  worth  a  dozen  like  it. 

A  correspondent  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
seems  to  have  had  a  hard  time  in 
breaking  up  a  broody  hen.  I  believe  he 
refers  to  the  Wyandotte,  as  he  says 
“that  famous  Michigan  hen.’’  This  is 


my  plan,  and  it  has  been  successful 
with  me:  Remove  the  hen  the  first 
night  she  is  inclined  to  stay  on  the 
nest,  putting  in  a  box  or  coop  free  from 
litter.  Give  plenty  of  water  and  feed  a 
small  handful  of  oats  once  a  day.  The 
fourth  day,  after  dark,  return  to  pen. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  j.  kniffin. 

The  Value  of  Silage. 

I  am  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  silo. 
Some  men  have  discontinued  its  use 
after  one  or  two  years,  but  I  think  they 
did  not  judiciously  feed  silage  or  they 
would  have  had  good  results  from  it. 
There  are  various  ways  of  filling  a  silo. 
One  way  is  to  pick  off  all  the  ears  from 
the  corn  and  rob  it  of  the  best  part,  run 
the  stalks  in  and  then  expect  the  silage 
will  be  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  stock 
on.  My  experience  is  to  raise  an  early- 
maturing  silage  corn  such  as  Learning, 
Early  Mastodon,  or  Eureka,  and  put  it 
all  in;  then  feed  carefully  with  plenty 
of  hay,  dry  corn  fodder,  and  grain.  In 
this  way  silage  is  a  great  thing  in  the 
dairy  barn;  it  is  really  green  feed  for 
Winter  use.  and  works  on  the  stock  as 
a  regulator.  There  is  no  need  of  condi¬ 
tion  powders  or  laxative  medicine  being 
used  when  silage  is  fed.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  silo  I  would  have  to  sell  about 
one-half  of  my  stock,  as  I  could  not  keep 
so  many  on  the  same  number  of  acres 
of  land.  The  food  value  of  corn  silage 
will  test  about  one-third  the  value  of 
No.  1  hay.  Silage  is  seldom  bought  and 
sold,  so  there  is  really  no  fixed  price  for 
it.  I  have  seen  the  contents  of  a  silo 
sold  at  auction  for  $2  per  ton,  but  I 
should  hate  to  see  mine  go  for  that.  I 
have  had  about  eight  years’  experience 
in  feeding  silage  and  am  highly  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  results.  ir.  m.  taylor. 

Massachusetts. 


FACTS  ABOUT  CORN  FODDER. 

More  than  one-third  of  all  the  diges¬ 
tible  material  contained  in  the  entire 
corn  plant  is  found  in  the  fodder;  less 
than  two-thirds  is  concentrated  in  the 
grain.  No  one  is  justified  in  wasting 
one-third  of  the  crop  that  he  has  been 
at  the  pains  of  growing.  A  ton  of  corn 
fodder  contains  practically  the  same 
number  of  pounds  of  digestible  material 
as  does  a  ton  of  Timothy.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  as  an  exclusive 
ration  for  stock  it  is  as  valuable  as  Tim¬ 
othy,  ton  for  ton,  since  it  is  not  so  pal¬ 
atable  and  not  so  completely  eaten,  and 
that  the  stock  will  not  eat  enough  of  it 
to  make  profitable  gains.  Experiments 
at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
show  that  yearling  steers  may  be  win¬ 
tered  on  whole  corn  fodder  from  which 
all  the  ears  were  carefully  removed, 
without  gram  or  other  food,  and  neith¬ 
er  gain  nor  lose  in  weight.  Similar 
steers  when  fed  all  the  bright  Timothy 
hay  they  would  eat  and  without  grain 
will  make  a  slight  gain.  More  pounds 
of  fodder  than  of  Timothy  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  winter  cattle  of  this  class.  The 
coarser  portions  of  this  stalk,  amount¬ 
ing  usually  to  between  30  and  40  per 
cent  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  fodder, 
were  refused  by  the  cattle.  When  fed 
alone,  a  ton  of  corn  fodder  has  some¬ 
thing  like  half  the  feeding  value  of  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  That  it  is  not  good  business 
policy,  however,  to  winter  cattle  in  this 
way  in  the  ordinary  season,  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  argument. 

Our  most  important  and  striking  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  from  combin¬ 
ing  the  fodder  with  clover  so  as  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  muscle-making  material  >n 
which  the  fodder  is  so  notably  deficient. 
These  experiments  were  made  with 
large  coarse  fodder,  which  was  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  field  until  required  for 
feeding,  and  was  fed  whole  and  without 


any  special  treatment.  With  two-year- 
old  cattle  on  full  feed  the  results  of  two 
years’  work  show  that  a  bushel  of  corn, 
when  fed  in  connection  with  equal  parts 
of  corn  fodder  and  clover  hay  will  make 
more  gain  than  when  fed  in  connection 
with  good  Timothy  hay.  With  yearling 
cattle  fed  on  roughness  exclusively, 
practically  twice  as  much  gain  was 
made  with  equal  parts  of  corn  fodder 
and  clover  hay  as  with  Timothy.  In 
other  words,  the  cattle  having  Timothv 
hay  alone  gained  123  pounds  during  the 
experiment,  while  another  bunch  on 
corn  fodder  and  clover  gained  234 
pounds.  It  is  shown  that  a  combination 
o?  corn  fodder  and  clover  hay  is  fully 
equal  to  Timothy  hay  whether  fed  with¬ 
out  grain,  with  a  small  allowance  of 
grain,  on  half  feed  or  on  full  feed,  and 
whether  with  yearlings  or  aged  cattle. 
In  other  words,  the  farmer  can  by  this 
means  make  the  whole  coarse  fodder 
produced  in  the  Middle  West  serve  every 
purpose  in  cattle  feeding  for  which  Tim¬ 
othy  is  now  used.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Timothy 
and  corn  fodder  have  essentially  the 
same  feeding  values.  The  annual  fod 
der  crop  of  the  United  States  would  on 
this  basis  represent  to  the  farmer  a 
valuation  of  something  like  three- 
fourths  of  a  billion  dollars.  Missouri’s 
fodder  crop  would  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  bring  the  feeder  something  over 
$40,000,000  a  year.  All  of  this  may  be 
done  without  changing  our  system  of 
farming,  except  to  grow  more  clover, 
cow  peas  or  Alfalfa  to  combine  with  our 
fodder,  and  reduce  tne  area  now  devoted 
to  Timothy.  h.  j.  waters. 

Missouri  Experiment  Station. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  E.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  8treet.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


“QUALITY.” 

For  Sale.  A.  J.  C.  C.  Bull  Calves,  fit  to  head  any 
herd.  Tbetr  dams  have  yearly  milk  records  of  from 
7,000  to  9.000  pounds  averaging  over  five  per  cent  fat. 
These  calves  will  be  sold  now  at  prices  any  one  can 
pay.  For  particulars  address 

K.  W  MOSHER.  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
“  HOLSTEIN  COWS  Is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHUK8T  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sal© 


,  —  PUREBRED  HOLSTE1N- 
FRIESLAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUP8  from  registered  stock. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  X. 


Holstein-Friesians  X! l”;':  ,:1 

ing  for  sale  I’r'ces  reasonable  Every  animal 
registered.  WOODCREST  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS;, S2.JSS s. 

winners.  FLORA  V.  SPENCER,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 


Q  _ I  -—November  1,  a  choice  herd  of  thor- 
lOl  wdlv  oughbred,  registered  Devons. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


Phoohiroc-8^111*  and  KaU  plgs-  8  A- utile, 

U II  u O II 1 1  CO  Malcolm,  Box  A,  New  York. 


Excellent  Berkshires  at  Ohio  Farm, 

Le  Roy,  O.  sired  by  our  imported  Boar,  Rrltish  Model 
4th  and  others.  M.  L  &  H.  II .  B15NHAM. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  STXS 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FAP.M  Rochester,  Mich 


Sheep  and  Dogs. 

We  prevent  dogs  from  killing  our  sheep 
by  the  use  of  poison  and  shot.  The  sheep 
business  Is  O.  K.— if  you  have  luck. 

Abbott,  Neb  jas.  burnet. 

Shoot  every  dog  on  the  place;  any  sus¬ 
pected  dog  give  piece  of  meat  in  yard  of 
owner;  keep  plenty  of  bells  on  sheep;  noise 
scares  dogs  away.  a.  l.  wilson. 

Creston,  Iowa. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  prevent 
damage  by  dogs  except  to  kill  every 
strange  dog  that  I  find  running  in  my 
sheep  pastures.  e.  n.  bissell. 

East  Shoreham,  Vt. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  nos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  B' ed  Sows.  Wiltefor 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  wetefund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


— Q  — I ——Shropshire  Ram  Lambs:  pure  blood, 
■  Or  wdlv  hut  not  eligible  to  regltter.  Very 
fine;  $10  each.  Address 

IRA  H.  HASBROUCK  Box  987.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


/k  H  It  A  choice  lot  of  Delaine  and 

Jjk  |%/|  Black-Top  Rams  and  Ewes 

l\lJL  1TX  Wj  to  select  from,  will  be  sold 
cheap.  Correspondence 
solicited.  M.  O.  MULK1N,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


AftlftflD  A  (UI1TC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
HHUUiiH  UUH  I  M  profitable  Pri/.e  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 


Silage  for  Hogs. — 1  have  no  silo,  and 
know  of  no  one  here  who  has  tried  it. 
There  are  but  few  silos  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  Silage,  if  I  understand  correct¬ 
ly,  is  more  or  less  sour.  If  such  is  the 
fact  I  would  not  recommend  it  for  swine, 
as  I  believe  their  feed  should  be  sweet. 
Feed  in  a  soured  condition  has  a  tendency 
to  derange  the  digestive  system  of  swine. 
I  think  better  results  can  be  obtained  by 
feeding  some  of  the  root  crops,  such  as 
artichokes,  or  sugar  beets.  The  latter 
can  be  stored  for  Winter  use  and  the 
former  can  be  harvested  by  the  hogs,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  the 
exercise  which  the  swine  will  get  in  root¬ 
ing  them  out  will  be  of  great  benefit, 
especially  for  breeding  sows.  I  have  had 
my  best  success  in  this  way. 

Rockville,  Ind.  geo.  w.  jessup. 


A  SPAVIN 

igbone,  Splint  or  Curb  will  reduce  the  selling  p: 
of  any  horse  60  per  cent.  Y ou  might  j  ust  as  well  get 
full  value  tor  your  horse.  Cure  him  with 


Bony  and  unnatural  enlargements,  also  all  forms  ot  Lame¬ 
ness  yield  readily  to  this  remedy.  It  is  certain  and  sure  in 
its  effects  and  cures  without  a  blemish  as  it  does  not  blister. 


BIG  HEAD  CURED.  , 

Gowen,  I.  T.,  Jan.  23, 1001. 


Dr.  II.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs:— I  can  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  your  spavin  Cure.  I  have  a  fine  colt  tliatwas  troubled 
with  big  bend  and  a  few  applications  of  your  Spavin  Cure 
cured  him.  I  have  also  taken  splint.  off  from  other  horses 
with  it.  I  use  it  in  my  family  and  find  it  a  great  cure.  1 
cannot  praise  it  too  highly  for  the  good  it  has  done  me. 
lam.  Respectfully,  MRS.  MAGGIE  GORE. 

It  works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorsements 
like  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of  merit.  I'riee  1 1  plif«r$5. 
As  a  liniment  for  family  use,  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug¬ 
gist  for  KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  “A 
T  rent  Inc  on  the  Hor»e.”the  book  free,  or  address 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-eenae  method,  I 
not  expensive.  No  e»ra  »•  < 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill- , 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abstv  ( 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  If 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  -41. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists. 
Halos  Btoek Yards,  Chicago,  UL 


No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  Farm  Tip. 

BUY  ANGORA  COATS. 

For  Registered  8tocl:  address 
BOSWYCK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnifi¬ 
cently  bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


Pfilllfl  Pune- 8payecl  Female*-  Circulars.  8ILAS 
VU1116  I  upa  DECKER,  South  Montrose  Pa. 


Qfinn  CCDBCTC  Some  trained.  Book 
£UUU  rcnnc  I  O  and  price-list  free. 

N-  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


Choice  stock  for  sale  at  all 
■  “l  I  vlb  times.  Book  and  price-list.  free. 

W.  J.  WOOD,  New  London,  Ohio. 


Death  to  Lice 


on  HEN8  and  CHICK8. 
64-page  Book  FREE. 

I).  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


For  Sale— at  $2.  Purebred  Cockerels.  Rhode  Island 
Reds;  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks:  White 
Leghorns.  A  few  pullets.  All  have  had  free  range. 
Very  large  and  healthy.  Also  Bantams  at  $1  each. 
E.,  Box  34,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels. 

We  have  a  large  flock  of  the  finest  stock  we  ever 
raised.  Don't  wait  until  Spring  to  buy  your  breeders 
and  then  take  the  leavings.  Write  now.  State  just 
what  you  want:  price  will  suit  you.  jJ 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  V.  1 


VICTOR 

W  INCUBATORS 


LAS 

> 
> 

> 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  eheap-  > 
cut  first-class  hatcher.  Meney  back  > 
If  not  as  represented.  Circular  » 
free;  catalogue  6c.  We  pay  the  » 
freight.  GKO.  KRTKLCO.  Quincy,  III. 


“GET  A  DANDY” 

and  double  your  egg  yield.  The  fastest  and  easiest 
bone  cutter  made.  Solti  on  15  Rasa’  Trlul. 
$5.00  up.  Catalogue  and  special  proposition  l'rce. 
STRATTON  MF’G.  CO., Box  18, Erie, Pb. 


EGGS!  EGGS! 


The 


Feed  cut  bone  and  double  your  yield 
Humphrey  Open  Hopper  Green  Hone 
and  Vegetable  Cutter  is  guaranteed  to 
cut  more  Done  with  less  labor  .than  any  other. 
Send  for  free  trial  offer  and  catalogue. 

HUMPHREY  &  SONS.  BOX  39,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


because  it  gives  them  food  that 
makes  them  lay.  Open  hopper  and 
automatic  feed,  makes  cutting 
always  easy.  Sent  on 

TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

No  pay  until  you  prove  that  it  cuts  faster 
and  easier  than  any  other.  Isn't  that  better 
for  you  than  to  pay  cash  in  advance  for  a 
machine  you  never  tried?  Catalogue  free. 

K.  W.  ,11  ANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Ml  I  font.  Mss. 
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HOW  HE  BUILT  UP  THE  DAIRY  HERD 
Breeding  for  Quality. 

So  much  is  being  said  and  written  in 
these  days  about  the  cow  with  the  large 
product  and  the  consequent  profit  there¬ 
of,  as  well  as  of  a  profitable  market  for 
the  same,  that  I  think  many  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  discouraged,  thinking  that 
these  things  can  only  be  attained  with 
high-priced  fancy  animals  and  equip¬ 
ment;  hence  are  only  possible  to  those 
with  “long  pocket  books,”  and  conse¬ 
quently  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
young  farmer,  often  with  too  little  work¬ 
ing  capital,  and  a  mortgage  to  look  after 
besides.  It  has  therefore  seemed  that 
some  one  might  be  helped  and  encour¬ 
aged  if  I  set  in  order  some  of  our  ex¬ 
periences  along  these  lines. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  was  always 
taught  to  regard  animal  husbandry  as 
a  very  necessary  part  of  the  farm  econ¬ 
omy,  and  we  always  kept  a  good  deal  of 
stock  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  never 
were  in  the  dairy  business  to  any  extent 
after  I  was  old  enough  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  affairs.  In  fact,  I  was  rather 
prejudiced  against  it  from  an  experience 
of  my  father’s  in  shipping  milk  to  New 
York.  The  business  of  buying  cows 
from  the  dairy  districts  in  the  Fall,  and 
feeding  them  mostly  coarse  food  through 
the  Winter,  sending  them  to  New  York 
when  fresh  in  the  Spring,  took  more 
capital  than  I  could  spare.  It  had  ceased 
to  be  profitable,  also,  as  the  cows  cost 
nearly  as  much  in  the  Fall  as  they  were 
worth  when  fresh  in  the  Spring,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  that  proved  barren,  and 
worthless  for  dairy  purposes.  I  also 
found  that  the  manure  made  from  the 
coarse  food  fed  to  such  stock  was  of 
very  poor  quality.  Then  I  tried  fatten¬ 
ing  calves.  This  paid  well  when  the 
calves  could  be  obtained,  and  did  not 
get  an  epidemic  of  scours  among  them. 
But  it  ruined  the  cows,  and  I  felt  as 
though  I  ought  to  do  something  that 
was  permanent  and  would  give  me  a 
dairy  of  value,  which  I  could  be  proud 
to  look  at  and  show  my  friends. 

About  this  time  a  cooperative  cream¬ 
ery  was  started  on  the  cream-gathering 
plan,  about  nine  miles  from  me.  I  then 
determined  to  start  a  dairy  of  largely 
Winter  milkers,  and  of  the  Jersey  type. 
I  had  no  money  to  buy  expensive  cows; 
but  had  men  whom  I  knew  in  the  dairy 
sections  pick  up  for  me  the  best  cows 
they  could  find,  with  a  good  mixture  of 
Jersey  blood.  These  were  fresh  cows 
with  some  that  had  been  milked  several 
months,  many  of  them  two  or  three 
years  old.  The  average  cost  was  $35  per 
head.  These,  with  a  half  dozen  that  I 
had,  made  up  my  first  dairy  of  20  ani¬ 
mals.  I  am  surprised  now  when  I  think 
of  it  how  good  those  cows  were,  con¬ 
sidering  the  price  and  the  way  they 
were  obtained.  Of  course,  there  were 
some  that  went  to  the  butcher’s  at  the 
end  of  the  first  season,  but  then  there 
were  others  that  would  make  10  to  12 
pounds  of  butter  a  week,  and  keep  it  up 
for  five  or  six  months.  In  company  with 
my  next  neighbor,  who  was  also  start¬ 
ing  along  the  same  line,  I  bought  an 
aged  Jersey  bull,  of  excellent  breeding 
and  good  individuality.  On  account  of 
his  age,  and  a  reputation  for  being 
vicious,  we  got  him  for  $50.  Then  I 
paid  $25  for  two  Jersey  heifer  calves, 
and  the  next  year  $120  for  two  young  A. 
J.  C.  C.  cows.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
the  first  year  the  number  of  heifer  calves 
was  small,  but  we  raised  every  one. 
This  I  soon  found  was  a  mistake.  Since 
I  have  only  raised  the  heifers  from  the 
best  cows,  and  later  only  those  calves 
that  were  well  developed  and  showed 
some  indication  of  a  good  dairy  type. 
Later  I  learned  that  it  was  economy  to 
discard  some  of  these  when  a  few 
months’  old,  when  they  failed  to  develop 
as  they  should. 

Realizing  that  I  could  only  use  the 
old  bull  for  a  couple  of  years,  I  looked 
around  and  secured  a  Jersey  bull  calf, 
a  few  months  old,  for  $20.  This  calf 
came  from  one  of  the  best  strains  of 


Jersey  blood  (St.  Heller),  but  being  in 
the  hands  of  an  ordinary  farmer  the 
price  was  comparatively  low.  He  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  best  bulls  I  ever  owned. 
Unfortunately  I  butchered  him  at  three 
years  of  age,  before  I  knew  his  value, 
having  the  notion  that  a  young  bull  was 
just  as  good  and  not  wanting  to  keep 
two.  I  then  made  a  mistake  that  took 
me  at  least  two  years  to  overcome.  I 
had  at  the  end  of  four  years  begun  to 
get  a  dairy  largely  of  the  Jersey  blood, 
and  quite  uniform  in  type  and  color, 
but  not  very  large  size,  and  with  rather 
small  teats,  and  although  the  milk  tested 
about  five  per  cent  fat,  I  felt  I  was  not 
getting  flow  enough,  though  averaging 
for  the  herd,  including  heifers  with  their 
first  calf,  275  pounds  butter  per  cow. 
To  get  larger  size  and  more  milk  as 
well  as  better  teats  I  bought  a  Guernsey 
bull,  and  mated  him  to  my  purebred 
Jerseys  (of  which  I  then  had  several). 
While  1  got  a  few  superior  cows,  the 
bulk  of  them  were  neither  Jersey  nor 
Guernsey.  Nice  pretty  things,  but 
neither  good  consumers  nor  producers, 
and  it  was  not  until  I  got  so  strong  an 
infusion  of  the  Guernsey  blood  that  it 
predominated  that  I  got  as  good  animals 
as  before.  Neither  did  I  get  any  richer 
milk,  better  teats  or  greater  size  until  I 
bred  for  them  especially  from  individ¬ 
uals,  and  not  from  a  breed  as  a  whole. 
I  would  have  attained  the  same  results, 
in  much  less  time,  had  I  selected  a  Jer¬ 
sey  bull  from  a  family  of  large  animals, 
large  milkers  with  good  teats,  and  the 
bull  being  himself  well  developed  along 
these  lines;  rather  than  to  try  to  get 
these  things  from  an  inferior  of  Guern¬ 
sey  blood.  I  believe  the  same  thing 
would  have  been  true  had  my  founda¬ 
tion  stock  been  Guernseys  and  I  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  cross  them  with  Jerseys. 
My  advice  to  anyone  is  never  mix  breeds. 
The  stronger  infusion  of  the  blood  de¬ 
sired  the  more  certain  will  be  the  re¬ 
sults.  ' 

I  have  come  more  and  more  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  individual  ex¬ 
cellence  as  well  as  breeding  in  a  bull. 
So  my  next  Guernsey  bull  was  selected 
very  carefully  by  a  friend  who  was  an 
expert.  He  was  a  most  valuable  animal, 
but  unfortunately  died  from  an  accident 
when  four  years  old.  My  next  purchase 
was  a  calf  from  a  noted  herd  of  Guern¬ 
seys  from  a  cow  that  had  made  over  400 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year,  and  has  since 
made  nearly  600  pounds,  and  one  of  their 
best  bulls.  Because  he  had  a  brown 
muzzle  I  got  him  for  $50  ($25  off  for 
failing  to  have  the  fashionable  color). 
He  was  rather  coarse  (I  wanted  more 
size),  had  six  rudimentary  teats  of 
good  size,  and  came  from  a  line  of  large 
milkers.  I  had  come  to  learn  that  five 
per  cent  milk  was  rich  enough,  and 
when  it  went  much  beyond  one  was  apt 
to  get  a  rather  delicate  animal,  and  one 
inclined  to  sterility.  What  have  been 
the  results?  An  increase  in  size  (as 
much  as  desired),  larger  flow  of  milk 
as  well  as  better  teats  and  udders.  So 
strong  is  this  tendency  that  four  out  of 
five  of  his  heifers  have  two  well-de¬ 
veloped  rudimentary  teats.  I  am  now 
using  him  on  his  own  heifers  and  sav¬ 
ing  the  best  heifer  calves  from  them 
alter  they  are  three  years  old.  We  have 


a  herd  most  of  which  can  hardly  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  purebred  Guernseys, 
with  good  form  and  udder,  and  yielding 
us  about  5,750  pounds  of  five  per  cent 
milk  per  year  including  always  the  two- 
year-old  heifers  with  their  first  calves, 
of  which  there  are  usually  about  five  or 
six  in  the  herd. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  very  little 
money  was  invested.  The  home  herd 
has  grown  from  20  to  30,  beside  another 
of  20  that  is  being  built  up  on  similar 
lines  on  another  farm,  and  we  now  sell 
off  surplus  from  these  herds  (old  and 
faulty  cows,  heifers,  calves  and  a  few 
each  year  of  selected  family  cows  at  $70 
to  $75  per  head),  from  $300  to  $500  an¬ 
nually.  I  could  make  more  production 
if  I  had  only  mature  cows,  and  doubtless 
it  would  be  as  cheap  to  buy  as  to  save 
them,  but  w^ere  to  buy?  “Aye,  there’s 
the  rub!’*  and  it  makes  me  rather  keep 
the  cows  I  raise  than  “fly  to  others  that 
I  know  not  of.”  I  believe  in  a  few  more 
years  by  careful  selection  and  good  de¬ 
velopment  I  can  show  a  herd  that  for 
form  and  production  will  be  the  equal  of 
most  herds  of  pure  breeds,  and  at  a  very 
small  cash  outlay,  while  I  got  from 
them  more  excellent  stock  the  descend- 
ents  of  which  are  in  my  herd  to-day.  So 
long  as  I  was  not  starting  a  herd  of  pure- 
breds,  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  out¬ 
lay  was  unwarranted.  Not  but  what 
I  could  have  got  these  results  more 
quickly  and  surely  by  buying  at  first 
carefully  selected  pure  breeds.  But 
where  was  the  money  to  come  from? 
Then,  too,  we  have  been  living  off 
these  cows  all  these  years.  This  article 
is  already  too  long.  Later  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  how  we  built  up  a  market  for  our 
product,  and  how  we  handled  the  same. 

EDWAtRD  VAN  AT.STYNE. 


POULTRY  PROSPECTS. 

Poultry  is  scarce;  lighter  supply  now  ar¬ 
riving  than  former  years,  and  prices  higher 
than  last  year  two  to  three  cents  a  pound. 
Turkeys  are  especially  scarce.  Plymouth 
Rock  varieties  are  best  sellers  here.  We 
are  interested  more  in  the  egg  production. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  eggs  will  go 
high  this  Fall  and  Winter.  The  writer 
bought  at  packing  time  four  cars  of  April 
eggs.  Are  they  good  property  to  hold 
awhile?  THE  SUTTON  MERCANTILE  CO. 

Pueblo,  Col. 

We  notice  that  a  good  many  of  the 
Spring  chickens  are  not  as  fat  and  large 
as  generally,  but  will  undoubtedly  be  in 
good  shape  by  holiday  time.  Our  shippers 
are  getting  into  the  handling  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  more  extensively  than  heretofore, 
as  that  bird  seems  to  give  the  best  all- 
around  satisfaction.  From  what  we  can 
learn  we  think  turkeys  will  be  unusually 
high  this  Fall,  as  a  good  many  of  our  ship¬ 
pers  claim  they  had  very  bad  luck  this 
season,  due  to  so  much  wet  weather,  and 
think  that  the  supply  will  be  very  light. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  HARLOW  BROS. 

The  outlook  for  poultry  Is  slim,  as  our 
reports  from  all  over  the  country  indicate 
a  short  crop.  The  receipts  have  been 
much  lighter  this  season  and  prices  higher 
We  expect  high  prices  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  Last  year  we  sold  In  carload 
lots  at  10  to  11%  cents,  this  year  12  to  13 
cents,  and  stock  for  the  most  part  is  poor 
and  thin,  not  nearly  as  good  as  last  year. 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  the  best  sellers,  as 
dealers  want  yellow-legged  stock,  and  al¬ 
ways  give  it  the  preference.  It  looks  to  us 
as  though  the  crop  would  be  short  for  at 
least  a  year  to  come  as  the  rainy  season 
we  had  last  Spring  cut  the  crop  short. 
Turkeys  west  of  Chicago  will  be  a  short 
crop  for  the  same  reason,  and  we  look  for 
old-time  prices  at  the  holidays. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  dulany  &  wharton. 
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It  is  the 
feeding  that 
makes  the 


NICE  JUICY  ROAST 


Ground  feed  is  the  best.  It  makes 
good  cattle  better  and  poor  ones  good. 

-^Scientific 

k/jA  Grinding  Mills 

make  best  feed  from  ear  corn 
and  all  other  grains.  Many 
*9^  sizes  for  horse  or  other  power. 

V  Don’t  buy  a  grinder  until  you  get 
a  free  copy  of  our  New  Catalog  R 

‘'the  Foot  Mfg.  Co.  Springfield,  0. 


The  Celebrated  kazoo  sinin 

-  grinderIU= 

Any  power  from  up  to  3-horae 
power  will  operate  this  mill. 
Capacity  from  3  to  15  bushels  per 
hour.  Money-Huvlnu:  price* 
on  everything  a  farmer  uses 
aro  quoted  in  our  large  free 
catalogue  No.  C  83,  now  ready. 
Send  for  ittodny.  Only  highest 
grado  goods  at  very  lowest  prices. 
You  will  wonder  how  we  do  it. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.. 

Dept.  lr,  Kalamazoo,  Midi. 
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Our  No.  13  V 


WOLVERINE 

Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutter  complete  WITH  6 
FOUR  13-INClI  KNIVES,  made  of  very! 
best  tool  steel.  Our  FOUR  EDGE  CUT-J; 

TING  FUJI  lamp  do  of  tool  steel  and  gives 
four  cutting  edges  without  grinding,  this  la  a  great  Improvement 
over  the  single  od^o  bar.  THE  KNIFE  HEAD  has  a  double  adjust¬ 
ment  ;  the  whole  bead  is  adjustable  as  well  as  each  k  ni  fe  individually, 
always  giving  a  good  clean  cut.  This  is  not  found  on  other  cutters. 
niPC  TU  FLY  WHEEL  is  furnished  and  in  case  any  hardsub- 
OArt  I  I  stance  i8  fed  in  machine  the  fly  wheel  revolves  on 
shaft,  obviating  breakage  and  possibility  of  accidents.  THE STOP 
FEED  lever  is  in  easy  reach  bo  feed  roller  can  be  stopped  instantly. 
With  our  expansion  gears  for  driving  feed  rolls, length  of  cut  I a 
varied  without  changing  any  gears  from  %  or  1%  in. 

OADiniTV  With2t04h.p.  1  to  6  tons  per  hr.  Handles  straw, 
UAr  All  I  I  I  hay  and  CORN  FODDER,  WITH  KARS  ON. 
PIIARAMTPrn  to^°  absolutely  perfect.  If  not  found  exactly 
UUAnAn  I  LLU  as  represented  in  every  way  and  equal  to  cut* 
ters  retailed  at  twice  our  prico,  return  at  our  expense.  >VK  HAVE 
NO  AGENTS,  thus  we  are  able  to  sell  direct  to  you  at  WHOLESALE 
FRICKS.  We  have  4?  sizes  and  combinations  of  cutters  at  d 
shredders.  Price  $  1.90  to  $127.00,  largest  cut  25  tons  an  hr.  Swivel 
carriers  any  length.  WRITE  FOR  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

II  i  Dl/IU  0  M  ITU  on  55-59  N.  Jefferson  Streets 

mAnvINomlln  UU.  Chicago,  ill. 


OMMON 


SENSE 


CALF  FEEDER 

"VjjHlcombines  scientific  and 
-  practical  Ideas.  Over  60,000 
in  use.  No  valves  to  get 
clogged  and  foul.  Easily 
cleaned.  Nipples  are  re¬ 
enforced.  Prevents  scours. 
Increases  digestive  eapac- 
ility  ill  the  dairy  calf.  Makes 


Veal  worth  2c  per  lb.  more.  The  only  feeder  adopted 
by  Kxp.  Sta.  Extra  gain  on  one  calf  pays  for  two 
feeders.  Prevents  a  "set  back”  from  the  "starving 
process.”  Satisfaction  (luarantcod  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Awarded  Cold  Medal  at  Pan-Ain.  Kip.  Sold  everywhere  In 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Prieell.M.  Sent  pontpald  for  92.(X>,  and  a60o  box 
of  Cowl  Relief  tree,  that  will  cure  Caked  Ilae  In  12  to  24  bourn.  Ileal, 
sore  teats.  Send  for  descriptive  matter  and  22  reasons  for  using  feeder. 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


The  BKST  Cattle 
Fastening 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjustlng  8wi<  jf 
Stanchion  Tho  only 
Practical  swing  staa- 
chlon  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illust'd 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N  V  Infringements 
will  be  prosecuted. 


DeLaIkaL 

Cream  Separators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74Cortlandt  St.,N.Y 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR.. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 

U.  8.BUTTER  KXTR AOTOit  CO. 
Rlnomfleld,  N.  J. 
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WHY  DO  PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  BUY  THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  ? 

Because  they  know  that  they  will  have  one  then  that  possesses  more  of  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  cream  separator  than  any  other  make. 

•  *hat  th®  .S*  Skims  Cleaner  is  an  established  fact,  it  having  proved  its  superiority  in  this 
point  at  the  I  an- American  Model  Dairy,  where  it  made  the  World’s  Record  of  .0138  for  an  average 
of  50  consecutive  runs,  which  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  make  of  separator  in  the  world. 

that  the  U.  S.  is  more  durable  is  being  shown  daily  in  dairies  all  over  the  country  by  those 
who  have  used  other  makes,  but  who  are  now  using  the  U.  S.  J  J 

lhat  the  U.  S.  is  more  simple  is  easily  seen  by  everyone  who  has  eyes. 

That  the  U.  S.  is  the  safest,  with  its  gears  all  enclosed,  everyone  can  understand. 

That  the  U.  S.  is  easy  to  operate  is  testified  to  by  its  users. 

write  ^or  "u/Speetoimlfy  Sw™?or  “ullgu”  h“ndred3  oE  “ers  “«ifying  to  the  troth  o[  the  .hove  statement,. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


There  once  was  an  old  man  at  Wemyss, 
Used  to  dream  such  remarkable  dremyss, 

The  folks  stared  aghast 

At  the  things  he’d  forecast, 

And  give  vent  to  their  terror  in  scremyss. 

—London  Globe. 

Butcher:  “Would  you  like  some  nice 
canvasbaclt  duck  this  morning,  ma’am?” 
Mrs.  Newed:  “Really,  I  uon’t  know.  How 
much  a  yard  is  it?” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

“What  is  a  synonym?”  asked  a  teach¬ 
er.  “Please,  sir,”  said  a  lad,  “it’s  a  word 
you  can  use  in  place  of  another  if  you 
don’t  know  how  to  spell  it.” — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 

“When  a  man  of  20  considers  a  wo¬ 
man,  he  thinks  of  her  beauty,  but  at  30 
he  thinks  of  her  loquacity.”  “What 
does  he  thing  at  40?”  “Oh,  he  thinks 
only  of  himself  by  that  time.” — Indiana¬ 
polis  News. 

The  Minister’s  Wife:  “I’m  afraid 
Mr.  Skinflint  does  not  realize  that  the 
Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver.”  The  Min¬ 
ister:  “Oh,  I  don’t  know.  The  less  he 
gives,  the  more  cheerfully  he  gives  it.” — 
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Makes  Both  Ends  Meet 

Our  new  catalogue  No.  71  is  now  ready  and  should  be 
in  every  household  where  honest  goods  at  low  prices  are 
desired.  It  is  the  link  that  makes  both  ends  meet. 
Contains  1096  pages,  70,000  illustrations  and  17,000 
quotations. 

We  send  it  all  charges  paid  upon  receipt  of  15 
cents.  Thousands  of  requests  now  being  received  daily 
Write  JIT  ONCE. 

Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co. 
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Town  and  Country. 

“It’s  a  good  thing  for  man  that  wo¬ 
man  is  not  a  logical  being.”  “What 
now?”  “If  she  were  he  could  never  get 
her  to  tackle  the  job  of  keeping  up  ap¬ 
pearances  and  keeping  down  expenses.” 
— Indianapolis  News. 

Biggs:  “Instinct  and  reason  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.”  Diggs:  “Indeed 
they  are  not.  Instinct  enables  a  wo¬ 
man  to  know  what  is  right,  ana  reason 
makes  a  man  fight  for  what  is  wrong.” 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Weighhigg:  “Doctor,  your  anti- 
fat  remedies  are  doing  me  a  great  deal 
of  good.  I’m  losing  flesh  right  along. 
But,  seems  to  me,  your  charges  are  ruin¬ 
ously  high.”  Doctor  (calmly):  “That’s: 
part  of  the  treatment.” — New  York 
Weekly. 

“Why,”  remarked  Stoopid,  putting 
down  his  paper,  “why  will  people  take 
such  terrible  things  as  carbolic  acid  and 
rough-on-rodents  when  they  commit 
suicide?”  “I’m  sure,”  replied  Simple- 
muss,  “I’m  sure,  I  don’t  know,  unless  it 
is  that  they  want  to  kill  themselves.” — 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 

“My  dear,”  said  the  young  husband, 
“did  you  speak  to  the  milkman  about 
there  being  no  cream  on  the  milk?” 
“Yes,  I  told  him  about  it  this  morning, 
and  he  has  explained  it  satisfactorily; 
and  I  think  it  is  quite  a  credit  to  him, 
too.”  “What  did  he  say?”  “He  said 
that  he  always  filled  the  bottles  so  full 
that  there  is  no  room  on  the  top  for  th^ 
cream.” — Indianapolis  News. 

The  candidate,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  just  previous  to  election,  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  refer  to  the  flogging  of  chil¬ 
dren.  “Some  folks,”  he  said,  “object  to 
beating  youngsters,  but  I  agree  with  the 
truth  conveyed  in  that  saying  of  the 
wise  man,  ‘Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child.’  I  suppose  I  was  no  worse  than 
other  boys,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “but  I 
know  I  had  some  flogging  myself,  and 
I  believe  it  did  me  good,  L  one  occa¬ 
sion  I  was  flogged  for  telling  the  truth.” 
“It  cured  you,  sir!”  cried  a  ,roice  from 
the  back. — London  Answers. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FAC  <  RY,  BEST 

MIXED  PA1  NTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PHICES,  Le  .veredFREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W,  INGERS0LL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SPENCER’S 

Presses . 

Hercules.  A  five  wire,  large  bale  press. 
Guaranteed  capacity  3  tons  an  hour 

TheAlllgator  Box  Press  can  bale  22  tons 
in  10  hours,  or  no  pay.  Write  for  catalogue. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Box  60,  Dwight,  Ills. 

M  F  Roofing  Tin  is  the 
||^  first  requisite;  capable  work 
Sjj  the  second — that  is  all — except, 
the  roof  will  last  50  years.  The 
manufacturers  of  M  F  Roofing 
Tin  have  lately  published  a  com- 
$5$  plete  manual  of  roofing  and  roof- 
^5  mg  material  which  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested  in  roof*. 

n  _ _ _ 


U  neavily  coated  with  pure  tin  and 
new  lead  by  the  most  favored,  old 
style  process.  The  thorough  amal- 
gamation  of  the  coating  with 


the  surface  of  the  black  plates,  % 
effected  by  this  process,  r 
makes  the  plates  impervious  to  ? 
rust  or  atmospheric  gases.  ' 
Ask  your  roofer — or  send  for  \ 
a  copy  of  the  book.  ? 


Writ*/  W.  C.  CRONEMEYER,  Agent, 
to  i  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg. 

AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE  CO., 
New  Y erk. 


Roof' 


30  Day  Special 

|  For  the  next  30  days  you  can  buy  a 

Buggy,  Carriage,  Trap,  Surrey  or  Spring  Wagon 

from  us  at  a  price  that  will  surprise  you.  We  shall  positively  sell  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest 
prices  you  ever  saw  for  30  days.  We  must  move  these  goods  at  once  to  make  room  for  ourLrge 
line  a  ■  Kin  ^ i  pin M ^  that  we  manufacture  extensively.  First 

of  CUTTERS  AND  SLEIbHS  come,  first  served."  If  you  are  going  to 
need  a  Cutter  it  will  pay  you  to  order  now  as  we  are  making  especially 
low  prices  on  early  orders.  Our  goods  are  guaranteed  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  or  all  money  refunded.  All  ready  for  prompt  shipment. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 

Box  326.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


AS  A  SAFEGUARD 


DIETZ  Blizzard” Lantern 

“COLD  BLAST." 

“Cold  Blast”  means  that  it  takes  in  only  cold,  pure  air,  chock 
full  of  oxygen.  That  means  perfect  combustion  or  burning,  and 
the  clear  white  blaze  for  which  the  Dietz  Lanterns  are  so  re¬ 
nowned.  All  Dietz  Lanterns  burn  kerosene  (coal  oil).  Your 
nearest  dealer  has  them  or  can  get  them.  Look  for  the  name 
"Dietz;”  it’s  a  guarantee  of  lantern  quality.  Ask  for  free  catalog. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  Laight  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  18U0. 


against  thieves  and  marauders  nothing  equals  light. 
Nothing  makes  a  light  equal  to  a  Dietz  Lantern.  The 
greatest  possible  perfection  in  a  lantern  is  found  in  the 


The 

New 


SMALLEY 


The  best  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutter  on  earth, 
and  so  warranted.  Special  introduction  prices 
where  we  have  no  agents.  We  also  make  Snap¬ 
per  and  Shredder  attachments  for  our  machines, 
combining  three  tirst-class  machines  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  We  also  make  Sweep  and  Tread  Pow¬ 
ers,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  machines.  “Yankee 
Silo  Sense”  and  our  catalogue  mailed  free  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 


Six  SUM! 
Nos.  12,  14, 
16,  18,  20, 
and  26. 


Do  You  Feed  We  will  •  also 

ENSILAGE  ?  I  I  ^  ^  tell  you  about 

If  not ,  write  I  I  W  Profit-Making 

us  and  we  will  CKICII  «rc  Ross  Ensilage 
tell  you  why  tl'ISILAl.t  Cutters, 
you  should.  CUTTERS  Address, 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  45  is  Free. 


%  CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


With  TRAVELING  TABLE  and  BLOWER 

Guaranteed  to  cut, 
split,  shred  and  ele¬ 
vate  ensilage  B0  feet 
perpendicular  height, 
lor  catalog  address 

FARMERS  MFG.  CO. 

Box  405,  Sebrlng,  Ohio 
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SHORT  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Practical  Experience  from  Varied  Sources. 

STRINGFELLOW  TREES. — Referring  again  to  Mr. 
Stringfellow’s  theories  I  am  getting  excellent  results 
on  Long  Island  with  close  root-pruned  ornamental 
deciduous  trees,  planted  in  hardpan  gravel  without 
fertilizer,  in  small  holes  dug  with  a  pickax.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  Mr.  Stringfellow  is  right  when  he  says 
the  cause  of  the  poor  results  from  the  Rhode  Island 
planting  was  the  rich  soil  from  the  barn  drain  put 
into  the  holes.  f  am  going  to  find  out  by  planting 
some  more  this  Fall.  w.  b.  w. 

New  York. 

GRADING  APPLES. — In  reference  to  the  apple 
question  on  page  687  I  would  say  that  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  question,  the  buyer  rs  the  party 
who  needs  protection,  and  not  the  seller.  If  the  buyer 
pays  the  same  price  for  No.  2  as  for  No.  1  he  must 
have  a  code  of  rules  as  to  what  shall  go  in  as  No.  2; 
if  he  did  not  have  such 
rules  I  am  afraid  there 
would  not  be  any  stock 
for  the  evaporators  or 
cider  mills.  There  are 
certain  fixed  rules  in  this 
section.  I  believe  they 
are  the  rules  of  the  Apple 
Ship  p  ers’  Association. 

“No.  2  apples  shall  be 
hand-picked  from  the 
tree,  shall  not  be  small  r 
than  2%  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter;  the  skin  shall  not 
be  broken  nor  the  apple 
bruised.”  I  think  the 
rules  suggested  by  the 
New  York  State  Fruit 
(1  rowe  r  s’ 

should  cover  such  a  case, 
and  if  your  reader  is  not 
a  member  of  that  Asso¬ 
ciation  I  would  advise 
him  to  join  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  when  he 
sells  his  apples  agree  th  >.t 
the  rules  of  that  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  govern. 

C.  K.  Cl.ATtK. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

INDIANA  BEN 
D  A  V  I  S.— About  30  Ben 
Davis  trees  are  bearing 
their  first  crop  to  amount 
to  anything  this  year.  I 
have  gathered  50  buqhels 
and  there  are  about  as 
many  more.  It  is  early,  but  they  are  ripe  and  falling 
off,  and  outsiders  carry  off  too  many.  They  are  of 
better  quality  than  1  ever  knew  Ben  Davis  to  lie.  and 
cook  and  eat  better  than  the  Maiden  Blush,  some  of 
which  we  still  have.  Are  apples  ever  graded  by  size? 

1  grade  mine  to  take  to  market;  the  largest  run  160 
to  a  bushel  and  from  that  up  to  180,  200,  and  some 
230  per  bushel.  I  find  they  sell  better  and  bring  more 
money  that  way.  I  sprayed  some  of  the  trees  near 
the  house  with  Bordeaux  and  Paris-green,  but  the 
fruit  is  no  smoother  than  the  unsprayed,  or  not  much. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  ir.  a.  u. 

THE  YENSHI  PEACH.— Fig.  28/  shows  a  sample  of 
this  peach  sent  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  the  .Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  who  wrote:  “Did  you 
ever  cat  a  Yenshi  peach?  f  am  sending  you  a  couple 
to-day.  They  are  rather  undersized,  being  the  last  of 
the  crop.  We  have  had  them  nearly  a  half  larger  than 
those  I  send.  The  fruit  is  too  soft  for  shipment,  but 
has  a  fine,  rich  flavor  and  is  good  for  table  use  at 


home.  When  you  consider  the  fact  that  our  Mountain 
Rose  are  not  yet  ready,  you  will  see  that  this  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  an  early  peach — quite  remarkable, 
I  think,  for  its  season.”  The  flavor  of  the  peach  was 
excellent,  fully  justifying  Prof.  Waugh’s  opinion. 

HEN-FED  APPLES.— There  is  a  striking  object 
lesson  on  the  farm  of  White  &  Rice,  in  Westchester 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Hens  are  kept  at  one  end  of  an  apple  or¬ 
chard.  They  run  out  from  their  house  under  the  trees, 
roaming  about  as  far  as  hens  ordinarily  do  under  such 
circumstances.  The  trees  under  which  they  live  and 
work  were  wonderfully  healthy.  The  foliage  was 
thick  and  green,  and  the  fruit  large  and  fine.  Back, 
out  of  range  of  the  hens,  the  trees  had  a  very  different 
appearance.  The  wood  growth  was  less  vigorous,  the 
color  lighter  and  the  fruit  decidedly  smaller.  I  could 
not  realize  how  great  this  difference  was  had  I  not 
seen  the  trees.  I  have  known  yearly  applications  of 
half  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  show  less  difference!  Mr. 
Rice  stated  that  the  orchard  had  not  been  fertilized. 


it  had  been  in  sod  for  several  years,  but  the  grass  has 
not  been  cut  and  carried  away.  The  hens  were  en¬ 
tirely  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  trees.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  that  a  flock  of  hens  can  make  such 
a  wonderful  showing.  Under  some  of  the  trees  they 
had  burrowed  and  dug  until  the  soil  was  well  turned 
over,  but  I  did  not  notice  that  such  trees  carried  bet¬ 
ter  fruit.  I  think  the  chief  thing  responsible  for  the 
fine  fruit  was  the  way  the  hen  manure  was  applied. 
The  constant,  daily  application  of  soluble  plant  food 
gave  those  trees  just  the  nourishment  they  needed. 
Plant  food  distributed  in  this  way  will  probably  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  useful  tree  than  an  equal  or  even  a  larger 
amount  put  on  at  one  time.  This  is  one  reason  for 
the  vigorous  appearance  of  mulched  trees  or  plants. 
The  plant  food  is  made  available  steadily  close  to  the 
roots  where  it  may  he  utilized  at  once.  What  an  or¬ 
chard  companion  for  an  apple  tree  a  lively  hen  is,  and 
this  is  especially  true  with  a  good  hen  man  back  of 
her!  it.  w.  o. 


SHORT  TALK  ABOUT  “PEACH  YELLOWS.’’ 

Symptoms  of  the  Disease. 

In  the  article  by  O.  W.  Mapes,  on  page  654,  I  found 
a  statement  which  should  not  go  unchallenged.  First 
and  last  I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  Peach  yellows 
written  by  men  whose  knowledge  was  theoretical 
rather  than  practical.  In  telling  of  the  good  results 
of  nitrate  on  some  sickly  trees,  Mr.  Mapes  says: 
“Possibly  the  disease  we  have  been  calling  yellows  is 
simply  starvation.”  Now  in  the  first  place  yellow  fo¬ 
liage  is  not  of  itself  a  sign  of  yellows.  Second,  it  is 
not  starvation,  and  is  not  helped  or  cured  by  any  ap¬ 
plication  of  fertilizer  whatever.  A  yellow,  sickly  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  trees  is  most  likely  to  be  caused  by 
lack  of  cultivation,  unsuitable  soil,  grubs,  starvation . 
or  root  aphis.  The  greenest,  most  vigorous  tree  in 
the  orchard  is  likely  to  he  the  first  attacked  by  yei- 
lows.  The  first  sign  of  the  yellows  is  red-spotted 
fruit  with  little  threads  running  from  the  skin  to  the 

pit  which  will  be  found 
more  red  than  is  natural. 
Simply  red  flesh  has  no 
significance.  Sometimes 
healthy  trees  produce 
spotted  peaches  which 
closely  resemble  yellows 
fruit,  but  the  spots  will 
he  raised  like  warts,  and 
the  threads  and  red  pit 
will  be  lacking.  The  sec¬ 
ond  sign  is  short  fine 
sprouts  which  may  start 
directly  from  old  woo  I, 
or  from  sprouts  of  this 
season’s  growth.  These 
are  the  two  infallible 
signs  of  the  yellows.  !f 
the  tree  is  not  removed 
it  will  take  on  a  peculiar 
coppery  yellow  color,  and 
the  edges  of  the  leaves 
will  curl  in  somewhat.  It' 
you  wish  to  continue  in 
the  peach  business,  an>l 
you  have  trees  which 
show  theso  symptoms, 
get  your  ax;  cut  down 
and  burn  every  tree  af¬ 
fected  if  it  takes  half 
your  orchard. 

Now  a  word  as  to  tho 
destructiveness  of  the 
yellows.  A  few  years 
since  I  drove  through  the 
country  east  of  the  town 
line  of  Saugatuclc  and 
Lake  town  townships,  Michigan,  and  west  of  what  is 
now  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad.  Here  I  saw  the 
most  magnificent  orchards  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
observe.  Then  for  two  years  l  was  not  in  this  section 
of  country.  The  third  year  I  drove  through  again  and 
was  astonished  to  find  the  orchards  all  gone;  two  or 
three  sickly  looking  trees  out  in  the  middle  of  a  mea¬ 
dow  or  wheat  field,  a  pile  of  stumps  back  of  the  barn, 
all  that  remained  of  the  once  fine  orchards.  A  year 
or  two  later  I  met  one  of  the  growers  at  a  pomological 
meeting,  aiul  asked  him  what  had  become  of  those 
fine  orchards?  He  tersely  replied:  “Yellows.  The 
growers  wouldn't  cut  out  their  trees  when  first  at¬ 
tacked  and  consequently  lost  their  orchards.”  He 
said  that  he  had  promptly  removed  all  affected  trees 
and  had  his  orchard  yet.  I  have  all  my  life  lived 
among  peach  orchards  and  have  had  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  yellows  commissioner  for  my  town,  and 
am  writing  from  personal  experience. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 


Association 


“BILLY  GORMAND,”  THE  PIG  FATTENED  BY  MAPES  THE  HEN  MAN.  Fig.  284.  See  Page  714. 
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“WHY  I  TAKE  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.’’ 

Not  Directly  Interested  in  Farming. 

I  will  give  you  ray  reasons  for  taking  The  R.  N.-Y. 
these  many  years,  while  not  directly  interested  in 
farming.  Of  course  we  have  our  metropolitan  daily 
papers,  hut  after  looking  through  their  many  pages 
with  column  after  column  of  double-leaded  and  dis¬ 
play  type  calling  our  attention  to  murders,  suicides, 
elopements,  prize  fights,  etc.,  it  is  a  positive  relief  to 
turn  to  a  clean  paper  like  Tin.  R.  N.-Y.,  that  you  can 
read  from  cover  to  cover  with  satisfaction.  Tt.  acts 
like  a  moral  tonic.  Again,  over  40  years  ago  l  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  on  my  grandfather’s  desk  Moore’s  Rural, 
and  Greeley’s  Weekly  Tribune.  That  is  the  senti¬ 
mental  part  of  it. 

Financially  it  has  paid  me  to  take  and  read  it  Ibis 
way.  Twenty-five  years  ago  1  was  in  the  dry  goods 
trade  in  Missouri.  A  few  sample  copies  of  farm 
papers  occasionally  came  to  my  desk,  and  I  passed 
them  out  to  my  farmer  friends.  Noticing  the  satis¬ 
faction  with  which  they  were  received  I  subscribed 
for  Tin:  R.  N.-Y.  and  other  papers  from  the  first  num¬ 
ber  down  to  the  present  day.  After  reading  these 
papers  1  passed  them  out  to  my  farmer  customers, 
and  I  soon  noticed  as  1  read  up  along  this  line  that  1 
was  getting  interested  in  their  affairs,  their  failures 
and  successes.  I  came  in  closer  touch  with  them,  and 
e  asily  held  their  trade.  As  an  advertising  medium  it 
was  the  cheapest  and  best  investment  I  ever  made  in 
printer’s  ink.  Later  on  continued  ill-health  compelled 
me  to  quit  merchandising.  In  looking  around  for  a 
safe  and  conservative  investment  for  my  money  farm 
mortgages  seemed  the  thing.  From  the  day  T  take  a 
mortgage  on  a  man's  farm  I  regard  myself  as  a  silent 
partner  in  said  farm  to  the  amount  of  my  loan,  and 
am  as  much  interested  in  making  the  farm  pay  as  its 
owner.  If  l  find  he  is  taking  no  farm  paper  1  see  that 
lie  gets  that  kind  of  reading  every  week.  There  come 
to  me  now  regularly  nine  publications.  These  are 
looked  over  carefully  and  when  I  see  an  article  espe¬ 
cially  applicable  to  a  certain  party,  1  use  my  blue  pen¬ 
cil  on  it  to  call  the  attention  of  the  man  receiving  it. 
In  this  way  I  find  I  am  taking  an  interest  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  people  with  whom  I  am  doing  business. 
My  town  lot  consists  of  one  acre  of  ground,  and  I  use 
it  as  an  experiment  garden.  Quite  a  number  of  my 
neighbors  are  retired  farmers,  passing  their  last  years 
in  town.  They  tell  me  I  am  farming  this  lot  for  mv 
own  amusement  and  the  amazement  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  On  account  of  the  confidence  game  the 
boomers  and  introducers  of  fine  (?)  fruits  have  played 
on  me,  T  have  had  to  dig  up  many  a  tree  and  vine 
after  the  first  crop.  I  can  say  that  of  the  many  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  that  come  to  my  desk  Tiif,  R.  N.-Y. 
is  easily  the  leader.  w.  r..  Thompson. 

Illinois. 

DEFECTS  IN  RURAL  MAIL  DELIVERY. 

Chautauqua  County  has  been  covered  by  a  complete 
system  of  rural  mail  routes,  which  were  laid  out  by 
agents  of  the  Postoffice  Department,  and  are  called 
perfect  by  the  Department.  Many  of  the  small  offices 
are  or  will  be  discontinued  as  a  result  of  these  routes. 
There  is  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  routes  as  laid 
out  The  agents  of  the  Department,  while  professing 
to  desire  a  service  to  please  all,  and  requesting  that 
the  people  meet  them  and  explain  their  desires,  were 
at  all  times  very  arbitrary  and  finally  did  as  they 
chose.  They  evidently  thought  that  the  farmer — poo. 
ignorant  fellow — ought  to  be  so  thankful  to  get  his 
mail  every  day  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  any 
service,  even  if  it  came  from  a  village  from  five  to  six 
miles  distant  and  to  which  he  seldom  went.  It  seems 
absurd  to  me  that  1  should  head  my  letters  witli  the 
name  of  a  village  four  miles  distant  when  there  is  a 
fourth-class  postoffice  2 V>  miles  away  having  the  same 
railroad  facilities,  and  a  “cross  roads”  station  which 
has  done  more  than  $1  4,000  worth  of  freight  business 
in  a  year.  It  certainly  makes  a  difference  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  where  our  grapes  and  small  fruits  are  shipped 
whether  our  letters  are  headed  with  the  name  of  our 
home  town  or  with  the  name  of  one  which  is  un¬ 
known  in  the  fruit  business.  It  makes  a  difference 
to  us  if  we  are  obliged  to  drive  eight  miles  to  mail  an 
answer  to  an  important  letter  instead  of  five  miles  as 
formerly.  You  know  that  there  is  occasionally  i 
farmer  who  has  to  answer  a  letter  the  day  it  is  re¬ 
ceived,  and  for  such  the  old  system  was  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  I  find  no  fault  with  the  carriers;  their  lot  is  hard 
enough.  But  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  right  to  divide 
the  territory  formerly  served  from  a  fourth-class 
office  between  three  towns,  and  thereby  work  a  posi¬ 
tive  injury  to  the  citizens  of  that  “favored”  section. 

Much  is  said  about  the  R.  F.  D.  service  being  nearly 
self-sustaining,  but  let  us  remember  that  the  Postofficc 
Department  was  not  self-sustaining  before  the  rural 
delivery  system  was  begun,  and  that  no  one  mentioned 
that  the  deficiency'  had  to  be  made  up,  and  that  the 
farmer  was  unjustly  taxed  for  benefits  he  did  not  re¬ 


ceive.  The  people  pay  the  deficiency  every  time.  It 
will  hurt  no  one  if  a  deficiency  should  occur  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  retaining  fourth-class  postoffices,  and  operating 
R.  F.  D.  routes  from  them,  when  such  a  course  will 
best  serve  the  patrons  of  those  offices.  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  catalogue  business,  as  I  consider  that 
a  separate  matter,  and  the  natural  outcome  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores.  I  believe  in  rural  life  and  in  a  R. 
F.  1).  service  which  shall  best  serve  the  interests  of 
our  rural  population.  -l  t.  \r. 

Dunkirk.  N.  Y. 

THE  HITCHINGS  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  MULCHING  ACCOMPLISH? 

Bacterial  Hired  Men  Under  Ground. 

A  FAIR  DISCUSSION  OF  ALL  SIDES. 

Part  IV. 

Mr.  Ditchings  planted,  this  Spring,  1,000  peach  trees 
with  alternate  rows  root-pruned  as  Mr.  Stringfcllow 
advocates.  These  trees  were  set  on  strong  soil  in  a 
situation  lower  and  far  more  level  than  that  of  t.lm 
apple  orchard.  Nearly  all  the  trees  are  now  alive,  and 
have  made  a  good  growth.  The  few  dead  ones  are 
about  evenly  distributed  between  pruned  roots  and 
long  roots.  The  roots  of  the  Stringfcllow  trees  were 
cut  back  to  mere  stubs,  and  the  tops  cut  back  to  about 
two  feet.  Small  holes  were  made  with  a  spade,  the 
little  stick  inserted  and  the  soil  packed  hard  aroun  1 
the  root.  To  show  how  rapidly  such  work  can  be 
done,  Mr.  Ditchings  says  that  he  and  one  other  man 
planted  700  of  these  trees  in  one  day.  The  trees  were 


Let  him  that,  thinketli  lie  standeth  take  heed  lest 
lie  fall  r— The  Ram’s  Horn. 

not  manured  or  fertilized  but  the  grass  was  cut  and 
piled  around  them.  It  was  like  putting  a  good-sized 
cock  of  hay  around  each  tree.  A  careful  study  of  the 
trees  in  early  September  showed  that  the  Stringfellow 
trees  were,  on  the  whole,  slightly  smaller  than  the 
others.  While  some  of  the  root-pruned  trees  were 
larger  than  many  of  the  others,  1  think  the  general 
average  would  be  a  little  under  size.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  root-pruned  trees 
are  heading  out  lower  than  the  others.  This  was  so 
noticeable  that  1  think  one  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  experiment  would  decide  at  once  that  something 
had  changed  the  habit  of  growth  on  alternate  rows. 
My  own  experience  has  been  that  the  root-pruned 
trees  are  quite  sure  to  head  very  low.  I  have  known 
cases  of  higher  heading,  but  in  the  great  majority  the 
bead  is  formed  close  to  the  ground.  Whether  this  is 
any  advantage  or  not  depends  upon  what  the  grower 
wants  to  do  with  the  trees.  1  was  much  surprised  at 
the  growth  these  trees  have  made.  My  own  trees 
grew  very  slowly  the  first,  year — and  were  consider¬ 
ably  behind  those  set  with  long  roots  and  cultivated. 
The  second  year  they  made  a  good  start  and  have 
gained  on  the  others.  I  planted  little  June  buds, 
while  Mr.  Ditchings  planted  strong  two-year-old 
trees.  Some  of  my  two-year-olds  are  now  about  as 
large  as  his,  while  others  are  much  smaller.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  partly  due  to  the  variety  and  largely  to  the 
difference  in  soil.  Mr.  Ditchings  has  his  trees  on  rich 
soil  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  grass  for  mulch¬ 
ing,  while  mine  are  in  a  poor  sterile  field,  covered 
with  brush  and  weeds — with  no  grass.  I  expected  to 
kill  them  by  abuse  or  hard  conditions,  yet  most  of 
them  grew,  and  1  am  now  beginning  to  force  them. 


Mr.  Ditchings  gave  his  trees  good  <  are  from  the 
start.  It  remain?  to  be  seen  whether  the  root-pruned 
trees  will,  when  they  fruit,  possess  any  advantage 
over  i he  others.  Fruit  growers  do  not  care  to  risk 
their  money  on  what  people  think.  It  has  certainly 
been  demonstrated  that  the  short-rooted  trees  will 
grow  when  given  a  fair  chance.  Will  they  grow  any 
better  than  others?  That  is  the  question  which  these 
trees  must  answer.  If  they  wall  not  there  is  no  sense 
in  trying  to  upset  a  svsteri  v-hieh  has  been  practiced 
for  years  with  the  endorsement  of  leading  practical 
and  scientific  growers!  Time  tells  everything — even 
the  merits  of  a  tree. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  “mulch  method”  is  such 
an  old  and  worn-out  thing  that  it.  does  not  deserve 
tiie  space  given  it.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  wise 
view  to  take.  Here  and  there  growers  are  coming 
forward  with  fruit  “grown  in  grass”  which  both  takes 
prizes  and  pays  mortgages.  At  every  fruit  meeting 
r  attend  I  find  men  who  are  unable  for  one  reason  or 
another  to  cultivate  as  the  authorities  recommend.  It 
seems  to  me  far  better  to  analyze  the  matter  and  sei 
just,  what  “mulching”  is  before  we  either  condemn  if 
or  accept  it  as  a  wise  practice.  It  has  thus  far  paid 
Mr.  Ditchings  as  well  as  cultivation  has  paid  some  of 
his  critics,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  it  will  pay 
every  man  to  let  the  grass  grow7  in  his  orchards.  We 
have  come  to  the  point  in  fruit  growing  now  when 
general  rules  must  be  picked  apart  and  made  over  to 
suit  each  particular  case.  H.  w.  e. 


SILK  GROWING  IN  AMERICA. 

S'  vorul  bulletins  issued  by  the  North  Carolina  Kxp<  ri- 
ment  Station  have  advocated  the  culture  of  silk  in  ;i 
small  way.  We  had  no  idea  that  any  quantity  of  silk 
had  really  been  produced  until  Prof.  McCarthy,  of  the 
Station,  announced  that  a  manufacturer  stood  ready  to 
buy  all  tin:  cocoons  grown  in  North  Carolina  at  a  fail- 
price.  In  reply  to  ciiiestions,  Prof.  McCarthy  makes  this 
statement  about  the  industry: 

Our  silk,  experiment  this  year  was  carried  ou  by 
about  100  persons — mostly  wives  and  daughters  of 
white  farmers.  The  result  lias  been  very  satisfactory 
and  has  far  exceeded  our  hopes.  The  work  was  found 
very  easy,  interesting  and  pleasant;  quite  a  lot  of 
silk  was  produced,  though  we  did  not  look  for  much 
or  any  that  could  be  sold,  on  account  of  the  inevitable 
crudeness  of  a  first,  attempt.  We  have  sold  all  thai 
was  offered  at  a  good  price,  and  look  for  a  great  ex¬ 
pansion  in  this  industry.  We  think  we  have  learned 
how  (o  avoid  previous  errors,  and  how  to  secure  an 
abundant  demand  for  all  the  good  silk  we  can  pro¬ 
duce,  at  prices  which  will  pay  women  and  children  to 
give  the  necessary  attention  to  feeding  silk  worms 
during  the  six  weeks  of  their  active  life.  We  do  not 
advise  any  peonle  to  make  silk  growing  their  prin- 
•ipal  support.  It  is  work  suitable  only  for  spare  time, 
and  for  the  feebler  members  of  the  family  whose  time 
•ommonly  has  no  money  value.  Those  families  which 
earn  $30  or  so  each  year  by  such  means  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  comforts  which  in  the  long  run  will  make 
'  their  lives  more  complete  and  satisfactory.  Sill: 
growing  should  have  a  place  on  all  American  farms 
in  regions  where  the  mulberry  or  peach  tree  thrives, 
which  includes  at  least,  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
United  States! 


A  VIRGINIA  FARM  AND  ITS  BARN. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  286  shows  my  barn  with  tli 
pigpens  in  foreground.  In  the  left  end  of  shed  exten¬ 
sion  I  have  a  manure  pit,  while  on  the  extreme  right 
is  my  henhouse.  The  story  above  is  filled  with  straw. 
Being  a  city  farmer  my  idea  three  years  ago  was  to 
get  my  60  acres  down  to  grass,  partly  because  the  land 
was  poor,  and  also  to  secure  a  profitable  and  perma¬ 
nent  crop  with  the.  expenditure  of  very  little  labor. 
Labor  is  scarce  in  tin's  section.  My  catch  of  gras^ 
was  good,  and  I  now  have  40  acres  of  meadow  and  1" 
acres  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass.  The  mixture  1  use  w. 
composed  of  Orchard  grass,  Italian  rye  grass,  Meadow 
fescue,  Red-top,  Meadow  foxtail,  etc.  A  good  meadow 
composed  of  these  permanent  grasses  will  last  a  long 
time  with  proper  care  and  occasional  top-dressing,  as 
tests  have  shown.  Two  crops  of  hay  can  he  it  dur¬ 
ing  a  favorable  season  or  if  cut  but  once  al  '.dan' 
pasture  is  afforded  till  very  late.  My  grass  was  r  own 
in  Fall  by  hand,  following  the  wheat  drill,  a:  l  a  er- 
wards  lightly  harrowed  and  rolled.  Last  Fall  I  sow-  d 
eight  acres  to  grass  alone,  sowing  same  fvay  as  with 
wheat,  and  have  a  fair  stand,  which  would  have  been 
much  better  had  it  rained  in  Fail,  as  some  of  the  seed 
failed  to  germinate  owing  to  dry  weather.  My  gar¬ 
den  of  one  acre  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and 
profit,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  some  people 
take  so  little  interest  in  a  flower  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
den.  Altogether  I  am  well  satisfied  with  my  experi¬ 
ment,  and  believe  that  country  life  is  the  natural 
mode  of  living;  be  it  for  health,  an  independent  liveli¬ 
hood,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  «•  »•  '  • 

Round  Hill,  Ya. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERY  LAUNDRIES . 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  suggests  that  the  lanndry 
work  of  a  farm  community  might  be  done  at  or  near  the 
local  creamery  or  cheese  factory.  The  theory  is  that 
farmers  drive  to  this  central  place  every  day,  and  could 
easily  carry  the  clothes  to  and  fro.  The  steam  from  the 
boiler  might  be  used,  and  much  hard  work  would  bo  saved 
the  women  folks,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  wo  have  been 
unable  to  locate  such  a  laundry.  We  have  corresponded 
with  manufacturers  of  laundry  goods,  some  of  whom 
write  as  follows: 

We  do  not  know  of  any  cooperative  laundry  plants 
being  in  operation  as  you  suggest,  but  we  have  seen 
some  newspaper  agitation  on  the  subject.  We  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  as  a  plant  to  do  the  work:  One 
“H”  two-tier  laundry  stove  and  one  dozen  irons.  $20; 
one  No.  5  power  wooden  washer,  $60;  one  17x3%-inch 
power  roll  wringer,  $30;  one  three-compartment  sta¬ 
tionery  wood  washtub,  $18;  one  five-gallon  starch  ket¬ 
tle,  $22;  15  feet  of  shafting,  three  hangers,  two  collars, 
three  pulleys,  belting  for  10-foot  ceiling,  $35;  one  20- 
foot  Pearl  gas  (or  gasoline)  power  mangle,  $100: 
total,  $285.  This  would  take  care  of  all  the  washing 
and  wringing  of  all  the  clothes,  and  the  mangle  would 
iron  all  the  table  and  bed  linen  and  other  “flat” 
pieces;  the  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs  would  be  ironed 
by  hand.  This  plant  is  based  on  there  being  steam 
and  water,  also  motive  power  at  hand  to  operate  the 
plant  with;  the  requirements  in  that  line  would  be 
about  three-horse  power. 

Columbia,  Pa.  wilson  laundry  machinery  co. 

We  know  of  no  cooperative  laundries  among  fann¬ 
ers.  In  1895  we  advertised  in  some  creamery  papers, 
endeavoring  to  rouse  a  little  interest  in  this  matter, 
but  we  got  such  a  complete  “frost”  that  we  dropped 
it,  concluding  that  we  were  about  25  years  ahead  of 
the  times.  The  greatest  single  labor-saving  item  is 
steam,  not  the  power.  The  creameries  have  this 
steam,  and  if  they  added  no  machinery  other  than 
suitable  tubs  with  water  piped  so  that  it  could  be  run 
into  the  tubs  without  the  use  of  a  pail,  and  run  our. 
to  the  sewer  without  lifting  and  lugging,  it  would 
prove  a  good  investment.  Many  hotels  are  already 
equipped  this  way;  hotels  that  are  not  big  enough  to 
justify  putting  in  a  full  power  plant.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  working  on  these  lines.  First  steam;  then  a 
power  washing  machine;  then  a  power  extractor, 
somewhat  similar  to  a  cream  separator;  then  a  steam- 
heated  dry  room  for  bad  weather.  Nothing  in  the 
world  equals  open  air  and  sunshine  when  the  weather 
is  pleasant.  At  first,  plan  to  do  what  is  known  in 
commercial  laundry  parlance  as  rough-dry  work — 
merely  do  the  washing  and  drying  and  send  the  goods 
borne  to  be  starched  and  ironed.  This  will  save  the 
greatest  amount  of  backache  for  the  smallest  invest¬ 
ment.  This  will  require  the  least  amount  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  men  running  the  machinery.  When  it 
comes  to  the  dampening,  starching  and  ironing  it  re¬ 
quires  special  skill,  and  such  workers  get  from  $5  to 
$18  a  week  in  city  laundries.  So  much  machinery 
would  be  required  to  handle  all  the  different  kinds  of 
finished  work  and  so  much  training  would  be  required 
on  the  part  of  the  operator,  that  it  is  hardly  practical 
for  the  creameries  to  attempt  this.  If  it  was  men’s 
labor  to  save  instead  of  women’s  labor,  all  the  laun¬ 
dry  machinery  plants  in  the  world  could  not  take  care 
of  the  demand.  steel  koj.t,  mangle  co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

The  only  cooperative  laundries  we  know  of  are  sev¬ 
eral  plants  that  were  established  by  labor  unions  com¬ 
posed  of  laundry  workers  who  had  gone  on  strikes, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  sufficient  money  to  put  in 
operation  plants  of  their  own.  These  plants  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  have  not  been  successful,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  “too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.”  The  laundry 
business  is  one  that  requires  very  close  attention  to 
details  in  order  to  be  successful,  owing  to  the  fact  the 
business  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small  ac¬ 
counts,  and  the  management  of  the  business  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  shrewd  and  careful  people,  in  order 
to  make  it  a  success  financially.  A  laundry  plant  also 
requires  that  the  work  to  keep  the  plant  going  be 
drawn  from  a  reasonably  compact  population,  to  save 
the  cost  in  collecting  and  delivering  of  the  work,  thus 
cutting  down  the  expense,  and  we  believe  that  a  co¬ 
operative  laundry  among  the  farmers  would  not  pay, 
owing  to  the  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  delivering  the  work.  A  laundry  plant  do¬ 
ing  work  of  less  than  $100  to  $150  per  week  would 
not  in  all  probability  be  a  success;  it  having  been 
demonstrated  that  it  is  necessary  to  contract  this 
amount  of  work  to  put  a  plant  on  a  money-making 
basis,  and  this  would  require  the  work  of  probably  50 
families  of  farmers,  to  handle  that  amount  of  work, 
and  you  can  readily  see  it  would  of  necessity  have  to 
be  secured  from  a  large  territory  in  farming  districts. 

|  'us  may  seem  strange  advice  to  you  on  the  part  of  a 
firm  engaged  in  selling  laundry  machinery,  but  it  is 
our  candid  opinion.  Unless  the  creameries  you  inen- 
i’on  were  located  in  a  very  thickly  populated  agri- 
‘  dnual  district  a  laundry  plant  would  prove  a  failure 
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in  connection  with  a  creamery.  It  would  require  an 
entirely  separate  building  for  this  work,  as  it  would 
not  do  to  have  the  steam  from  the  laundry  mixed  up 
with  the  butter-making  department,  as  it  would  taint 
the  butter,  owing  to  the  soap  and  chemicals  used  in 
the  washing  process.  The  machinery  for  an  outfit 
that  would  be  required  to  do  the  amount  of  work 
named — $150  per  week — could  be  purchased  for  about 
$1,500.  exclusive  of  the  boiler  and  engine.  This  does 
not.  of  course,  include  the  cost  of  installation,  which 
would  vary  according  to  the  location  of  the  plant, 
freight  rates,  etc.  tup:  v.  m.  watkins  co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  such  institution  being 
established.  It  might  be  convenient  to  operate  one  in 
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connection  with  the  creamery  business,  as  they  would 
have  the  power  as  well  as  coming  in  touch  with  a 
large  number  of  people  who  necessarily  would  have 
to  come  to  their  places  with  milk,  etc.  If  such  a  plant 
was  established,  the  main  articles  to  be  used  would 
be  a  washer,  extractor,  dry  room  and  a  mangle.  These 
would  enable  them  to  wash  and  wring  their  goods; 
such  pieces  as  table  linen,  bed  linen,  towels,  etc., 
would  lie  ironed  on  the  mangle,  while  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  would  be  dried  and  sent  home  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  to  be  finished  up  as  opportunity  might  present 
itself.  This  would  do  the  bulk  of  the  work  and  leave 
only  the  ironing  of  light  pieces  to  be  done  at  home. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  manner  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
the  laundry  work  is  now  being  done  in  the  cities, 
where  families  cannot  afford  to  have  everything  done 
at  the  laundry,  and  if  they  can  avoid  the  heavy  and 
disagreeable  part  of  the  work  such  as  the  washing 
and  ironing  of  large  pieces,  they  can  readily  get  along 
with  the  remainder.  a.  t.  iiaCien  co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  NEW  ONE;  CURRANT  JELLY  PROMOTERS 

Some  Facts  About  Currants. 

Some  promoters  of  the  currant  jelly  business  came  to 
our  house  and  wanted  me  to  put  in  several  acres  of  cur¬ 
rants;  they  would  agree  to  take  the  crop  for  seven  years 
at  six  cents  per  quart,  50  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Can  you 
give  me  any  light  on  the  business?  What  amount  or 
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currants  will  a  bush  yield  on  the  average,  from  one  to 
seven  years  old,  and  can  they  afford  to  pay  six  cents? 
Is  56  pounds  the  right  weight  for  a  bushel  of  currants, 
and  at  what  price  are  the  bushes  generally  sold  per 
thousand,  or  is  this  just  a  scheme  to  sell  a  lot  of  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  and  leave  the  grower  in  the  lurch  with  a  crop 
that  may  be  difficult  to  dispose  of?  l.  c.  b. 

Indiana. 

In  ere  is  practically  no  market  for  pure  currant 
jelly;  this  I  know  to  my  sorrow,  the  trade  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  imitations  at  a  price  20  per  cent  of  what  the 
pure  goods  would  cost.  Forty  pounds  per  bushel  is 
about  the  proper  weight.  My  experience  is  that  an 
average  of  four  quarts  can  be  grown  on  a  six  or  seven- 
year  bush  with  good  care.  Your  correspondent  can 
buy  currant  bushes,  almost  any  variety,  in  quanti¬ 
ties  at  about  $10  or  $15  per  1,000  from  any  first-class 
nursery.  Six  cents  per  quart  is  more  than  the  market 


price  usually  is  in  any  of  the  northern  cities  during 
the  season;  freight  and  commission  would,  of  course, 
come  out  of  this.  If  anyone  wanted  to  establish  a 
jelly  business  he  could  get  them  by  the  thousand 
bushels  at  four  to  five  cents  where  they  are  now 
grown  in  quantity.  a.  r.  loop. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  buyer  could  pay  six  cents  a  quart  for  jelly  pur¬ 
poses.  Currants  sell  by  pound  only.  I  do  not  know 
the  weight  per  bushel.  A  fair  price  for  plants  would 
be  $'>  per  1.000  and  up.  A  currant  bush  from  one  to 
seven  years  old  ought  to  average  10  pounds  per  year; 
that  would  be  a  good  yield  for  common  varieties.  As 
for  myself  I  would  be  slow  to  bite  at  that.  bait. 
Boonville.  Ind.  e.  t.  j. 

At  the  price  at  which  currants  have  been  selling 
for  the  past  five  years  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
anyone  would  be  justified  in  offering  to  contract  fruit 
for  a  series  of  years  in  advance  at  any  such  price  as 
six  cents  per  pound.  A  quart  of  currants  will  weigh 
about  lVi  pound;  that  is  to  say  this  is  about  how  our 
currants  have  run.  You  can  readily  see  at  this  rate 
what  a  bushel  should  weigh.  As  for  price  of  the 
plants,  much  would  depend  on  the  sorts;  Cherry  and 
Fay  would  probably  be  worth  $30  per  1,000.  As  to 
the  product  of  currants,  there  is  a  great  variation  de¬ 
pending  on  varieties  also.  We  have  a  lot  of  Wilder 
six  years  planted,  that  yielded  from  10  to  12  quarts  to 
the  bush  this  year,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Fay 
and  Cherry  only  made  four  to  five  quarts. 

Geneva,  N.  Y,  s.  o,  willard. 

Six  cents  a  quart  for  currants  is  a  fair  price  for 
them  as  they  have  sold  the  last  few  years.  The  man 
should  be  able  to  pay  that  and  still  make  a  good  profit 
on  his  jelly.  The  average  yield  of  the  currant  bushes 
from  one  to  four  years  old  should,  we  think,  bo  about 
two  quarts,  and  from  four  to  seven  years  old  six 
quarts.  The  bushes  should  cost  somewhere  about  $25 
or  $30  per  1,000,  as  they  have  become  cheaper  in  the 
last  few  years.  We  have  always  called  a  bushel  or 
currants  equivalent  to  50  pounds.  It  will  depend  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  Indiana  man’s  soil  just  how  great 
a  yield  he  will  get.  A  clay  soil  is  much  better  than  a 
richer  one,  as  with  the  latter  more  wood  than  fruit  is 
put  out.  Also,  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  currants 
grown.  Here  we  grow  Fay  and  Cherry  currants,  ami 
tney  always  find  ready  sale.  If  the  Indiana  man  has 
to  depend  solely  for  the  sale  of  his  currants  to  the 
man  who  proposes  to  sell  him  tne  bushes  he  would,  in 
our  opinion  be  foolish  ever  to  put  the  currants  out. 
If.  however,  ho  can  find  a  ready  market  aside  from 
that  it  is  another  matter.  He  should  know  exactly 
what  he  is  getting  for  bushes  and  know  his  market. 
It  rather  looks  to  us  as  though  the  agent’s  sole  aim 
was  to  dispose  of  the  bushes,  and  perhaps  worthless 
ones  at  that.  Lately  we  have  been  greatly  troubled 
with  blight  and  the  San  Jose  scale.  It  looks  very 
much  now  as  though  we  should  have  trouble  raising 
currants  ourselves.  the  hit-ringer  fruit  co. 

Belmont,  Mass. 

ALL  SORTS. 

“MODERATE  DRINKING.”— The  Ram's  Horn 
prints  the  little  picture  which  we  have  reengraved  at 
Fig.  285.  It  is  probably  true  that  some  people  can 
“drink  it  or  leave  it  alone”  as  they  desire.  For  every 
one  who  can  say  this  truthfully  there  are  several  who 
find  that  they  can  “drink”  but  are  not  able  to  carry 
out  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  The  Improve¬ 
ment  Journai  tells  of  a  man  who  took  his  own  life  in 
a  hotel  leaving  the  following  “last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment.”  He  certainly  left  all  he  had!  “I  leave  to  so¬ 
ciety  a  ruined  character.  1  leave  to  my  father  and 
mother  as  much  misery  as,  in  their  feeble  state,  they 
can  bear.  I  leave  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  my  misspent  life.  I  leave  to  my  wife  a  broken 
heart,  and  to  my  children  the  memory  that  then- 
father  fills  a  drunkard’s  grave,  and  has  gone  to  a 
drunkard’s  hell.” 

WIDE  PLANTED  PEACH  TREES.— I  learn  indi¬ 
rectly  many  peach  growers  lost  heavily  by  rot  the  past 
season.  Close  planting  of  trees  and  not  destroying 
the  rotten  fruit  as  it  comes  to  the  ground  are  no  doubt 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  this  rot  by  wholesale. 
No  matter  how  blue  the  trees  are  kept  with  Bordeaux 
with  the  soil  infected,  rot  will  appear  after  every  rain. 
Spraying  the  trees  after  ground  is  full  of  rot  is  lock¬ 
ing  the  barn  after  horses  are  stolen.  I  expect  quite 
a  number  of  your  readers  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
planting  peacn  trees  24  feet  apart,  mentioned  on  page 
687.  Now  our  oldest  trees  of  Elberta  (16  years)  of 
that  distance  have  their  branches  interlocking  both 
ways.  The  past  season’s  crop  from  them  netted  some¬ 
what  over  $200  per  acre.  The  land  Itself  they  stand 
•on  would  not  be  taken  to  be  worth  over  $50  per  acre. 
Where  is  there  a  closely  planted  orchard  of  that  age, 

yet  anyway  remunerative?  Trees  planted  this  dis¬ 
tance  require  but  little  pruning,  and  are  certainly 
much  easier  cultivated  than  trees  planted  close. 

Texas.  j.  w.  stubenraucu. 
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FARMERS  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
(lie  name  and  address  of  the  writer  tq  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
nlease  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Tut  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Keeping  Cannas  Over  Winter. 

<:.  A.  J.,  Whitehall,  A*.  Y.— I  have  about 
tOO  Canna  roots  to  carry  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Will  you  inform  me  of  the.  proper 
way  to  store  them  so  they  will  not  spoil? 

An'S. — In  our  experience  the  most 
practical  way  to  care  for  Canna  roots  is 
to  take  up  the  clumps,  after  the  first 
killing  frost,  with  all  the  earth  that  will 
adhere  to  the  roots.  Place  them  in  boxes 
quite  close  together,  in  rather  a  dry  cel¬ 
lar,  where  frost  will  not  penetrate.  Any 
cellar  that  will  keep  potatoes  in  good  or¬ 
der  is  quite  suitable.  The  tops  should, 
of  course,  be  previously  cut  off  level  with 
the  soil.  The  tubers  may  remain  in  the 
cellar  all  Winter,  but  should  be  exam¬ 
ined  from  time  to  time.  If  it  is  found 
that  they  are  too  moist  or  that  the  tops 
are  mildewing,  they  should  be  separated 
a  trifle  or  moved  to  a  drier  place.  If  on 
the  contrary>  the  soil  dries  out  so  that 
the  tubers  wither,  they  should  be  water¬ 
ed  occasionally  so  as  to  keep  the  tubers 
plump.  In  the  Spring  the  tubers  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  usual  manner. 

Circular  Leaf-Cutter  on  Roses. 

A.  IV.,  Barker,  N.  I’.— I  send  a  spray  from 
one  of  my  roses.  What  eats  the  leaves, 
and  what  would  be  the  remedy?  My  roses 
commence  to  grow  beautifully  in  the 
Spring  till  the  branches  are  from  eight  to 
18  inches  high,  when  I  commence  to  see 
these  circular  places  in  the  leaves,  and  in 
a  few  days  they  have  taken  every  leaf. 

1  have  watched  them  at  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  have  taken  a  lamp  at  night,  and 
1  have  never  found  the  least  thing  on  them. 
If  you  look  at  tnese  leaves  through  a 
microscope  you  will  see  the  edge  is  a  per¬ 
fect  saw. 

A  ns. — This  seems  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Circular  leaf-cutter,  a  very  active 
little  insect  which  flies  about  nights  and 
cuts  these  little  circles  out  of  the  tender 
leaves  of  roses  and  fruit  trees.  It  is  a 
timid  insect,  and  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
catch  it  working.  The  only  remedy  we 
know  is  thoroughly  to  spray  tne  young 
foliage  with  Paris-green,  about  one-half 
ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  repeat 
the  application  frequently,  until  it  has 
been  applied  to  all  the  new  growth.  A 
very  few  of  these  beetles  will  do  much 
damage,  as  they  visit  the  plant  night 
after  night. 

Peaches  for  Massachusetts. 

•) .  .t.  C.,  Uaslham,  Mass. — I  would  like  a 
little  information  in  regard  to  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches  for  market  purposes.  1 
have  a  small  orchard  set  Spring  of  1891, 
which  has  done  so  well  that  I  feel  en¬ 
couraged  to  plant  more.  I  have  Early 
Crawford,  Mountain  Rose,  Crosby,  EI- 
berta,  Fitzgerald  and  Kalamazoo;  all  have 
made  line  growth,  but  the  Fitzgerald  is  a 
wonder  for  vigor  of  growth,  with  Kala¬ 
mazoo  a  close  second.  I  would  like  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  those  two  as  to  their 
fruiting  qualities. 

Axs. — For  market  purposes  on  our 
own  grounds  here  we  find  that  Elberta 
leads  the  list.  This  experience  is  al¬ 
most  universal  in  the  peach-growing 
world  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  fact,  the  testimony  for  Elberta  is  so 
emphatic  that  it  has  led  people  every¬ 
where  to  plant  this  variety  by  the  mil¬ 
lion.  At  the  present  time  it  seems  that 
this  tendency  toward  the  overplanting 
of  this  one  variety  is  likely  to  upset  the 
market  when  the  trees  come  into  bear¬ 
ing.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  its  good  points 
one  hardly  feels  like  recommending  it 
unreservedly  to  prospective  planters. 
Other  varieties  which  have  proved  pro¬ 
fitable  in  our  orchards  are  Mountain 
Hose,  Early  Crawford  and  Late  Craw¬ 
ford.  Still  we  do  not  think  that  any  of 
the  Crawford  peaches  will  compare  with 
Elberta,  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
mentioned  above  we  would  prefer  the 
latter.  Although  we  have  not  made  a 
satisfactory  test  of  these  varieties  on  our 
grounds,  we  think  that  such  fine,  white- 
ilesh  fieaches  of  the  Chinese  Cling  type 


as  Waddell  and  Belle  of  Georgia  are  to 
be  highly  recommended  for  market 
growing.  These  have  proved  profitable 
where  they  have  been  fairly  tried,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  accept  larger  and  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  of  white-fleshed  peaches. 

Mass.  Ag’l  College.  r.  a.  waugji. 

Remarkable  Case  of  Tree  Life. 

II.  J\  hoiocll,  Mass.— One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  has  a  Kieffer  pear  tree  Dial  has  been 
set  about  15  years.  In  the  Spring  of  1901 
he  noticed  the  bark  on  one  branch,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  was  dead  all  the 
way  around  close  to  the  trunk,  and  yet  it 
Jeafed  out  and  blossomed  full,  and  had  a 
good  quantity  of  pears  on  it,  but  they 
were  not  quite  as  large  as  those  on  the 
other  branches.  This  year  it  is  bearing 
again  and  is  a  wonder  to  everybody  who 
has  seen  it.  ITow  can  it  live  and  bear  in 
that  condition? 

A  ns. — This  is  a  very  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance;  for  it  is  rare  that  life  will 
continue  in  a  branch  more  than  a  few 
days  or  weeks  after  the  bark  dies  all  the 
way  around  it.  This  is  supposed  to 
sever  all  vital  union  with  the  trunk  and 
roots,  and  it  does  so  in  a  very  short  time 
in  nearly  every  case.  We  see  this  where 
forest  trees  arc  deadened  by  girdling 
them  with  an  ax,  and  where  mice  or  rab¬ 
bits  have  gnawed  the  bark  off  the  bases 
c:'  fruit  trees.  In  the  case  mentioned 
fire-blight  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  The  fact  that  there  is  yet  life 
in  the  branch  is  positive  evidence  that 
all  vital  union  was  not  severed.  If  the 
bark  is  dead  all  the  way  around  it,  as  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  from  what  is 
stated,  then  there  has  been  a  flow  of  sap 
through  the  wood.  This  sometimes  oc¬ 
curs  for  several  weeks  or  months  after 
the  bark  has  died  or  been  removed  en- 
t'rely  around  a  trunk  or  branch.  In  one 
case  I  saw  a  branch  on  an  apple  tree  liv¬ 
ing  and  in  almost  as  thrifty  condition 
for  two  years  after  the  hark  had  been 
killed  and  removed  entirely  around  a 
portion  of  it.  The  wood  became  hard 
and  dry  on  the  outside  without  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  bark  on  it,  and  was  “as  dead  as 
hay”  for  at  least  the  thickness  of  com¬ 
mon  paper,  but  was  alive  beneath;  as  1 
learned  by  testing  it  with  my  knife. 
This  branch  bore  a  few  apples  the  first 
year  that  I  observed  it,  but  died  after 
the  second  year’s  growth  without  bark 
on  the  portion  mentioned.  Death  will 
ho  the  final  result  of  the  branch  of  the 
Kieffer  pear  tree  described  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
endogens,  or  inside  growers,  such  as 
some  of  the  palms,  there  is  no  bark,  such 
as  our  common  trees  have,  and  the  in¬ 
jury  or  removal  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
trunk  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  conse¬ 
quence;  because  the  vital  part  of  the 
tree  is  not  there.  The  sap  circulates 
through  the  entire  trunk  to  its  center.  I 
have  seen  many  of  the  native  palm  trees 
(Cabbage  palmetto)  in  Florida  that  had 
teen  burned  on  all  sides  an  inch  or  more 
deep  that  were  growing  as  vigorously 
as  before.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Fruit  Questions  from  Maine. 

D.,  Maine.— 1  have  a  young  orchard  o£  CO 
apple  trees  (two-year-old),  and  am  not  at 
home  to  cultivate  it.  It  was  planted  this 
year  to  beans.  My  idea  was  to  sow  it  to 
clover  in  Spring;  I  have  w'ood  ashes  and 
poultry  dressing  that  I  thought  of  putting 
on.  Would  that  be  all  right?  Would  it  do 
to  cut  hay  and  take  it  off  ground,  or  would 
I  better  leave  it  on?  Ought  I  to  mulch  trees 
this  Fall?  Should  I  begin  next  Spring  to 
spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture?  We  are 
troubled  with  tree  lice  here  a  good  deal. 
What  kind  of  cherry  trees  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  for  this  locality,  both  sweet  and  sour? 

Axs; — If  you  cannot  attend  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  your  orchard  seeding  with 
clover  will  answer,  though  of  course  the 
clover  will  be  crowded  out  by  ’Witch 
grass  and  June  grass  in  a  short  time. 
The  individual  trees  should,  however, 
he  thoroughly  mulched,  or,  better, 
spaded  around  and  then  mulched  each 
Spring.  Care  must  be  used  that  the 
mulching  does  not  come  close  about  the 
base  of  the  tree,  and  a  search  for  borers 
should  be  made  every  yeai*.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  do  things  by  halves;  while 
for  a  few  years  some  of  the  hay  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  might  he  removed  with¬ 
out  harm  to  the  trees,  I  should  strongly 
recommend  that  all  be  returned  to  the 
ground.  In  the  end  either  tne  trees  or 
the  hay,  or  both,  will  suffer  if  you  at¬ 
tempt  such  a  method  of  “double  crop¬ 


ping,”  and  the  trees  are  the  more  im¬ 
portant  crop.  If  the  land  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  during  the  Summer  a  mulch  may 
well  be  applied  now.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  spade  up  a  circle  about  each  tree  and 
then  mulch  with  manure.  If  your  trees 
are  attacked  by  the  Apple-scab  fungus 
— as  may  be  seen  by  the  velvet  patches 
on  the  leaves — it  is  a  good  plan  to  spray 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  next  Summer. 
For  lice,  if  the  attack  occurs  early  iu 
the  season,  spray  with  strong  soapsuds 
or  with  kerosene  emulsion.  Write  to 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Orono  for  instructions,  “How  to  Fight 
Apple  Enemies.”  Sweet  cherries  are 
not  to  be  advised  for  your  locality. 
Among  the  sorts  most  likely  to  succeed 
with  j'ou  are:  Early  Richmond.  English 
Morello,  Montmorenei  and  Windsor. 

Maine  Exp.  Station,  w.  m.  muxsox. 


NURSING  MOTHERS 


Course  in  Farm  Practice 

Six  Weeks  Beginning  November  10. 
PITHY,  POINTED,  PRACTICAL. 

Just  what  the  farmer  needs  to  know.  No  en¬ 
trance  examination.  Forty  dollars  covers  cost. 

RHODE  ISLAND  COLLEGE,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

lAf  Jl  |U|  T1  p  — Good  clean  Horseradish 
ww  I  tB  |  EL  U  Boots.  Please  stare  quan¬ 
tity  and  price  per  ton.  LUDWIG  MOSBABK,  N  mh 
Chicago.  HI. 

Wanted 

Golden  Oucen  Raspberry  Plants.  Address, 
s  ating  number  and  price.  Box  22V,  No.  CoUIds,  N.\  . 

Seed  Potatoes'' h’o^wY; 

wants.  S.  J.  SMITH,  Box  B,  Manchester,  N.  V. 


A  mother’s  poor  health  is  bad 
enough  for  the  mother  but 
worse  still  for  the  nursing 
baby. 

Mothers  find  Scott’s  Emul- 
sion  a  nourishing  a n d 
strengthening  food.  If  the 
breast  milk  is  scanty  or  thin 
Scott’s  Emulsion  will  make  it 
rich  and  more  abundant. 

When  mothers  take  Scot  '.; 
Emulsion  the  babies  share  in 
the  benefits.  Thin  babies  grow 
fat.  Weak  babies  get  strong. 

We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


The  Tree  of  Life 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root 
seedling,  buds  from  bearing  trees,  dug 
by  our  root  protecting  tree  digger. 

Apple  orchards  that  bear  early.  Choice 
marketable  fruit.  Money-makers  for 
the  planter.  Also  SMALL  FRUITS  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Pear,  Plum. 
Cherry.  Everything  iu  NU RSERY  and 
GREENHOUSE  Culture  we  furnish 
true  to  name, 

We  Guarantee  Safe  delivery.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Central  Michigan  Nurseries , 

Michigan  Leading’s  Nurseries 
and  Rose  Growers, 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  KegB,  $2.60;  100-lb  Kegs,  f4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  Ids.,  3Hc.  per  lb.:  Barrel.  426  lbs.,  3J^c.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  X,  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

That  should  he  planted  in  October  and 
November,  are  named  In  our  free 
FALL  CATALOGUE.  Write  for  16 
to-day.  200  Acres  in  Fruits  amt 
Ornamentals.  Stock  first-class; 
prices  right.  Send  us  your  list  of  wants 
for  estimate.  Call  at  our  Nurseries, 
and  make  your  own  selections. 

T .  J .  DWYER  <*  SDN, 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

Hox  1.  CORNWALL  X.  Y. 


October  Purple  Plum 

trees  three  years  o’d.  No  man  does  his 
full  duty  to  his  family  until  he  supplies 
this  fruit.  No  waiting.  Fruit  next  year. 

Let  tie  tell  you  about  it.  Do  you  want 

Tpppk  We  llave  them. 

X  I  cca  .  Iu  fact  the  larg¬ 
est  nursery  in  New  England,  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  of  every  kind.  Let  us 
tend  you  our  catalogue  to-day.  Just 
send  address — no  money. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


MORE  TRUTH  THAN  POETRY. 

Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O. 

Can  furnish  you  the  finest 
Northern-Grown  Fruit  Trees 
At  very  low  Prices. 

Write  them  for  Price  List. 


CHOICEST  FRUIT 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses. 
Plants,  Bulbs.  Direct  deal  will  save 
you  money ;  try  us.  Valuable  Catalogue 
free.  49th  Year.  1000  Acres.  44  Green  house*. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRI8ON  CO., 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


YORK  IMPERIAL 


L’PLE  Is  the  favorite  wherever 
own.  We  have  a  large  stock  cl 
gorous  trees.  Also  other  favorite 
nieties:  Winesap,  Gano.  Bald- 
m.  Home  Beauty,  etc.  Write  fo- 
italogue  and  Prices. 
f  A  RKISON  N  UKSERIES, 


$25,000  TM  | 

PROFIT,,; 


GINSENG 


was  made  In  one  year.  Demand  Is  increasing 
Easily  grown  and  hardy  everywhere  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Can  be  grown  In 
small  gardens  as  well  as  on  farms.  Most  pr<> 
lltable  crop  known.  Cultivated  roots  and  seed 
for  sale.  Send  four  cents  to  help  pay  postage, 
and  get  our  complete  book  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  Gixhkvg. 

CHINESE-AMRRICAN  GINSENG  CO. 

Department  AC,  JOPLIN,  MO. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  IRnes. 

Bend  tor  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MOURISYILLK,  PA. 
60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia 


450,000 


AIeo Grape i  ruiMew.swtiwt 

•d  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  8  sample  currants  mailed  for 

19c.  Deec.  price  list  free.  UWIS  ttOSSVH*  Fre4«ai*i  6-  *> 


PLANT  NUT  TREES. 

trated  catalogue  containing  valuable  information. 


A  Bure  road  to  wealth.  Full  line 
nursery  stock.  Send  for  free  illus- 

AKXHIIR  J.  COLIANS,  Moorestowu,  N.  J. 


REES 


~~~  4  AA — APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
4>0  per  1  UU  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  w liolesal* 
nrtefis  nmi’t  huv  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  lot 
special  price. bUy  Tdd7css  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  Now  York. 


Voodview  Nurseries 


offer  their  trees  at  very  reasonable  prices  for  Fab 

orders.  Stock  as  good  as  the  best.  We  want  our  cat- 
a  ogue  iu  the  bands  of  every  planter.  It  is  the  book 
every  orchardi»t  should  have.  Hox  100,  Uriah,  la. 


KCAD  17  A  I  I  Hyacinths,  Tul'ps,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  .fee- 
r  Lf  rl  r  ALL  0uR  Nkw  bdlb  catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells  ail 
PE  AMTINP  about  the  best  bubs;  also  seasonatle  seeds  and 
■  I  II1VI  plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mixtures 

yivwnuv  g.vdnds.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


lith 

ither 


Fall  Planting 


or  Spring  Planting 

the  most  impor*ant  part  of  all 
is  to  get  the  kind  of  trees  you 


uy.  The  name  on  my  trees  means  something.  It  doesn’t  always  on  others. 

The  Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


I'.lilu 


TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


/  OD 


EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Melon  Exfurikncf,. — On  page  671  B. 
Buckman,  Illinois,  relates  some  new  ex¬ 
periences  with  melons  and  tobacco  dust, 
end  asks  the  cause  of  failure  as  follows: 
“Did  the  tobacco  dust  either  kill  the  re¬ 
producing  parts  of  the  blossoms,  or  did 
it  drive  the  fertilizing  insects  away,  or 
kill  them  as  it  did  the  beetles  and  lice, 
or  yet  must  I  ascribe  the  failure  to  the 
weather?”  It  may  be  only  a  whim;  but 
personal  experience  has  led  me  to  be 
very  cautious  in  the  use  of  tobacco  dust 
on  watermelon  vines.  Whether  weather 
or  soil  conditions  aggravated  the  diffi¬ 
culty  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  it  nearly  ruined  a  fine 
patch  of  vines,  and  to  save  them  I  had 
to  remove  the  dust  from  the  vines  by 
thorough  drenching  with  water.  This  is 
simply  practical  experience  and  not 
“guess  so,”  and  must  be  taken  for  what 
it  is  worth.  Others  might  not  meet  with 
like  results  in  a  lifetime.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  .any  injury  was  done  in 
the  destruction  of  “fertilizing  insects,” 
for  I  think  they  are  not  essential  in  pol¬ 
linating  vine  crop's.  There  was  ample 
cause  for  failure  from  the  three  other 
sources  mentioned,  the  hail,  excessively 
wet  weather,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
aphis,  "which  doubtless  was  none  other 
than  the  genuine  Melon  louse.  Laying 
aside  all  theory  as  to  the  tobacco  dust, 
either  of  the  three  latter  obstacles  is 
enough  for  one  crop  of  melons  to  over¬ 
come,  and  with  all  combined,  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  failure  would  not  be  far  to  seek. 

The  Melon  Louse. — This  is  a  serious 
pest,  and  by  scientists  is  said  to  be  a  dif¬ 
ferent  species  from  the  green  louse 
which  infests  the  cabbage  and  other  like 
\egetables.  The  trouble  seems  not  to 
have  developed  in. the  North  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  South,  where  it  infests 
the  cotton  fields  as  well,  and  is  known 
as  “honey-dew.”*  The  northern  species 
may  differ  from  that  of  the  South,  but 
in  any  case  ir.  is  bad  enough,  and  war 
cannot  be  declared  any  too  soon  after  its 
first  appearance.  They  increase  with  as¬ 
tonishing  rapidity,  and  once  gaining  a 
foothold  there  will  be  great-grandfath¬ 
ers  and  great-grandmothers  in  almost 
no  time,  and  generation  follows  genera¬ 
tion  fast.  I  have  seen  this  or  a  kindred 
pest  in  the  hop  yards,  where  quite  large 
areas  would  become  utterly  worthless  in 
a  single  day.  We  used  to  call  it  mildew, 
but  they  were  lice  just  the  same,  in  the 
North  they  have  been  successfully  com¬ 
bated  with  whale-oil  soap,  and  also 
with  kerosene  emulsion.  The  former  is 
made  fry  dissolving  one  pound  of  whale- 
oil  soap  in  six  gallons  of  water.  For  the 
latter,  dissolve  one  pound  of  ordinary 
soap  in  two  gallons  of  water,  and  add 
(while  boiling)  four  gallons  of  kerosene 
oil.  It  must  be  stirred  or  otherwise 
violently  agitated  until  thoroughly 
mixed;  then  add  20  to  24  gallons  of 
water,  Either  of  the  above  is  applied 
with  a  sprayer,  and  the  work  must  be 
thoroughly  done,  especially  on  the  un¬ 
derside  of  the  leaves,  as  that  is  where 
the  lice  chiefly  gather.  It  must  be 
promptly  done  upon  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  and  vigorously  followed  up  when¬ 
ever  there  are  any  signs  of  their  pres¬ 
ence.  else  little  will  be  accomplished. 

In  the  South  the  victory  is  still  more 
uncertain,  and  if  won  at  all  the  ground 
must  be  contested  inch  by  inch.  There 
the  later  stages  of  the  trouble  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  rolling  and  almost  entire 
closing  of  the  leaves  of  the  infested 
plants.  In  the  enclosed  leaves  the  lice 
are  found  in  masses,  and  the  honey-like 
substance  which  they  exude  has  given 
the  name  "lioney-dew”  to  the  trouble. 
The  Texas  Experiment  Station  suggests 
as  a  preventive  a  liberal  use  of  tobacco 
dust  in  the  hills  at  the  time  of  planting 
the  seed,  and  also  scattering  it  plenti¬ 
fully  around  the  plants  as  a  top-dressing 
as  soon  as  they  are  up.  They  also  ad- 
■ise  against  planting  near  cotton  fields 
that  have  been  infested,  or  planting  a 
•second  time  on  melon  ground  where  they 
have  been  previously  troublesome.  In 


experiments  there,  the  chief  and  most 
successful  remedy  is  fumigating  with 
carbon  bisulphide.  For  this  purpose  a 
hoop  two  feet  in  diameter  is  made  of 
3-16-inch  steel  or  brass  wire.  A  second 
hoop  of  same  dimensions  is  cut  in  halves 
and  the  ends  are  fastened  to  the  whole 
hoop  so  as  to  cross  at  right  angles  and 
form  a  dome-shaped  frame.  Over  this 
is  stretched  heavy  cloth  (which  has  b°en 
previously  oiled  or  tarred  to  render  it 
airtight),  with  edges  fastened  around  the 
hoop.  A  bale  of  cotton  or  loose  rags  is 
suspended  from  the  center  of  the  hood 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  When  ready  to 
operate,  a  tablespoonful  of  the  carbon 
bisulphide  is  poured  upon  the  ball  of 
waste,  and  the  hood  is  turned  quickly 
over  the  hill  and  left  for  one  hour.  They 
•  should  be  set  so  that  they  will  fit  closely 
tc  the  ground,  and  should  be  banked 
around  with  soil  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  fumes.  They  are  made  very 
cheaply,  are  durable  and  are  equally 
useful  for  all  varieties  of  plants  requir¬ 
ing  fumigation.  Success  depends  entire¬ 
ly  upon  fumigating  the  affected  hills  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  lice,  and 
keeping  'a  sharp  lookout  for  any  other 
hills  that  may  become  infected.  It  is 
useless  to  postpone  the  matter  of  getting 
ready  until  the  lice  have  preempted  the 
ground,  but  taken  in  time  the  plan  is 
said  to  be  entirely  feasible,  as  well  as 
successful.  The  kerosene  emulsion  is 
also  very  helpful,  but  the  all-important 
point  is,  by  the  thorough  use  of  either 
or  both  methods,  to  destroy  and  hold 
in  check  the  first  crop,  else  when  the 
winged  generation  is  produced  they  will 
break  beyond  all  bounds  of  control. 

Busy  Times. — If  there  ever  is  a  time 
when  the  gardener’s  work  is  finished 
and  vacation  is  in  order  it  is  certainly 
not  at  this  time  of  year.  With  the  stor¬ 
ing  of  the  Winter  crops,  the  marketing 
of  the  perishable  stock,  and  the  surplus 
of  the  later  supply  there,  is  surely  little 
time  left  for  climbing  trees  to  look  into 
the  middle  of  the  next  week,  or  other 
like  sports.  In  our  own  city  the  market 
conditions  vary  widely  from  those  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities.  Here,  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted,  is  market  day, 
with  perhaps  the  most  crowded  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  and  the  lightest  traffic  on  Mon¬ 
days.  The  principal  points  for  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  are  the  Eastern  and  Western 
markets,  about  three  miles  distant,  and 
located  upon  two  of  the  main  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  city.  The  buildings  are  open 
structures  and  cruciform  in  shape,  with 
wide  hallways  traversing  each  arm  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  125  or  150  feet  from  the  center. 
Outside  of  the  main  hallways  on  either 
side,  and  extending  their  entire  length, 
are  narrower  passage-ways,  where  the 
produce  is  unloaded  or  left  upon  the 
wagons  backed  up  at  the  outer  edges. 
The  slate  roofs  extend  over  all,  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  far  out  to  cover  both  wagons 
and  teams.  The  market  fee  is  only  10 
cents  for  single  or  double  loads,  and  the 
convenience  of  shelter  from  the  hot  sun 
or  the  pouring  rain  is  often  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  Here  the  farmers  and 
market  gardeners  are  daily  gathered 
from  near  and  far,  and  the  scene  is  a 
merry,  busy  whirl.  But  the  wagon  space 
is  insufficient,  and  usually  many  are 
forced  to  stand  out  under  the  blue  sky 
o:  the  dripping  clouds.  Rain  or  shin?, 
outside  or  in,  the  market  fees  are  the 
same,  and  there  is  slight,  opportunity 
for  dodging  the  blue-coated  collectors  m 
charge.  But  now  comes  the  scramble 
for  choice  of  places,  and  the  all-night 
ride  is  the  common  lot  of  many  a  dis¬ 
tant  market-goer.  Many  more  drive  in 
ir.  the  evening  and  sleep  on  their  wagons 
cr  at  nearby  lodging  houses  as  weather 
or  fancy  may  dictate.  Still  others  drive 
their  loads  in  and  return  home  for  the 
night.  Whether  attended  or  deserted  for 
the  night,  by  the  owners,  the  wagons 
are  entirely  sal'g  from  molestatiofi,  and 
the  market,  day  or  night,  affords  valu¬ 
able  object  lessons  for  the  careful  ob¬ 
server.  Very  early  in  the  morning,  often 
before  daylight,  the  traffic  begins,  for 
here  many  of  the  retail  grocers  depend 
on  getting  their  day’s  supplies,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  being  the  “early 
bird.”  Market  experience  with  all  its 
attendant  labors  is  a  valuable  tonic,  and 
many  a  roughly-clad  attendant  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  heritage  that  would  be 
cheaply  sold  even  for  the  entire  assets 


A  constant  Cough  wears  anybody’s  Strength  away. 
A  sure  remedy  is  found  in  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

— A(2V 


of  many  a  dweller  in  the  marble  fronts 
over  on  the  avenue.  e.  mouse. 

Michigan. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. —  !»/?’. 


Dollars 

BUYS 

DELIVERED, 

An  800  Lb. 
GOOD  SCALE, 

On  Wheels. 

PLATFORM  1  3  X  25  IN 

Cast  Steel  pivots,  carefully 
tempered.  Acc  urate,  durable, 
well  finished.  Other  sires  and 

WAGON  SCALES  ■3nw 
Iratio,  For  circulars,  addr  -i, 

JONES 

HK  PAYS  TUK  FREIGHT. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Box  5. 


> 


RREE 

This  booktet  tells  how 
to  make  money  on  tho 
farm,  and  outlines  our 
course  of  home  study  iu 

Modern  Agriculture, 

Under  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brook' , , 

Ph.  D.,  of  tho  Mass,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Collego.  Treats 
of  soils,  tillage,  drainage, 
fertilizers,  crop  rotation, 
stock  -  feeding,  poultry- 
raising,  dairying,  etc.  Al-o 
Horticulture  under  Prof.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Agricultural 
Bacteriology  tinder  Prof.  Conn,  of 
Wesleyan.  Full  Commercial,  Normal  and 
Academic  Departments.  Tuition  nominal. 
Text-books  free  to  our  students. 

Cata.  anrlparticnlars  free.  Write  fn-day. 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOO" 
Sept,  18  Springfield  Mass, 


giving  prief'  on  the  largest  I 
scrlpttons  in  the  United  State 

MARVIN  SMITH  GO. 


SO  MANY 

farmers  have  finally  adopted  the  PAGE  FENCE, 
wo  wonder  why  you  haven’ t.  It’  a  a  good  one. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


SAWS 


ItEATC  9  MEN  with  o 
DCA  I  d  ma  Cross-cut  haw 


I  MAN  With  a  FOLD 
ISO  SAWING  HACHINK 
6  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 

RUNS  RASY  O— -  -JBf-  — .  —  8AW8  DOWS 

/  J  No  TBEE3 


Monarch  Mill 

for  grinding  ear  corn  into  feed  and  for 
grinding?  all  grains,  is  Guaranteed  t.» 

do  moro  and  hotter  work  In  a  glren  time  than  any  other. 

mill  of  same  Bhe.  Best  for  farmers’  n?e. 


15  DAYS’  TRIAL 

to  prove  It,  If  you  are  not  oonvlnoed, 

_  no  Bale  and  no  nay.  Standard  French 

BurTnnvl  Attrition  Mills, Shelters, Crush* 
„  ora,  eto.,  for  many  farm  purposes.  Semi 

^ for  free  catalogue  and  price  list 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  A  CO.  Box  18  Munoy,  Pa. 

200  Bu.A  DAY 

With  the  Otis  Ball  Bearing  No.  2  Mill. 

('finds  ear  corn  and  other  grains  fine  or  coarse. 
w Grind*  faster  than  any  other  two*horse.mill  made. 

Burrgare  2 in.  diameter  of  improved 
^shapeto  draw  the  grain  down  Into  them. 

,  Pulls  euHler  as  it  runs  on  hall  bearings. 

GUARANTEED^^ 

ag//  o  h  as  most  others  and  %  more  than  any  other 

n  4—"  2-h.  mill  made  of  any  construction.  Larg- 
^  acSiw.a'’  est  2-h.  mill  made.  Our  Prices  are  low  be* 
cause  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

8  styles  sweep  mills.  Prices  l  l.f.O  and  up.  Send  for  catalog 
giving  price'  on  the  largest  lino  of  grinding  mills  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  in  the  United  States  for  all  kinds  of  grinding. 

0G-&5  N.  Jefferson  St.» 
CHIU  AGO,  ILL. 


ANY  WOOD _ 

IN  ANY  POSITtON 
ON  ANY  CROUND 
4  in.  to  8  ft.  Through 


Our  1908  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  &  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog 
showing  latest  improvements.  First  ordergets  agenev. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach. Co.  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111 

Clark’s 
Cider 
Mills 

One  to  eight  llarrels. 

Clark’s  Double-Action 

CUTAWAY  HARROW 

will  easily  move  15.CC0  tons 
of  eaith  one  foot  iu  a  day. 


Send  for  Circulais  to 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


5% 


PER  ANNUM 

GUARANTEED 


Deposits 
may  bo 
mndo  or 
withdrawn 
at  any 
time,  and 
boar  earn¬ 
ings  for 
every  day 
invested. 


Vour  money  safely  invested,  with 
4  risks  eliminated,  earning  5  p.  c. 
yoarly.  Dividends  payable  quar¬ 
terly  by  check.  Thel.NDUS  I’UIAT, 
Is  thoroughly  roliabl-,  living  up  to 
evory  agreement.  Business  non- 
speculatlve.  Established  10 years. 
U  nder  supervision  of  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Department. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also 
indorsements  of  r  any  of  this  coun¬ 
try's  most  prominent  clergymen  and 
professional  men. 

I ’aid  in  Capital.  Assets.  Surplus. 

$1,000,000  $1,600,000  $18.VWM 


industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Go  , 

1134  Broadway,  Now  York. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 


make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  notcut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraightorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  iOOOlbs.  Why  not  get  started  right  by  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  lit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog  It  la  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


UfEI  I  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  silts.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  oatalog. 

WILIAMS  BMiOH.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

V  T  C*  r*  Any  Place 
I  Nh  1 1  Any  One 
VkJLl/  For  Any  Purpose 

Stationariea,  Portables,  Engines 
anti  Pumps,  Hoisters, 
Satvlng:  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needf-. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  IU. 

THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H  P. 

Cheuptnt  and  Safest  Cower  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  Beparating 
cream,  .awing  woodand  allpow,  r 
purpoaea  Higheat  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Knglnx  and  tlenei  ■ 
ator,  Paris  Kxn. ,  1900;  awarded 
Bold  Medal  Pan-Ara,  Exp.,  Buffalo, 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal,  Charleston,  S.C. , 
Kxp.,1902,  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ,  1S8  Mott  8L,  NewYork 


TWO  KINTI3S 


of  fence— one  that  will  last  a  lifetime  and  one  that 
will  last  from  three  to  flvo  years  if  not  exposed  t> 
hard  usage.  Tho  FROST  FENCE  Is  the  one  that 
will  last  a  lifetime.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


DUPLEX  MAS 

The  only  successful  field  fence  maker.  Bal  1 
Bearing,  Automatic,  simple,  life-lasting. 

A  Child  Can  Operate  It. 

A  level  headed  boy  can  take  it  apart  and 
put  It  together.  It  makes  most  perfect 

Fence  at  Coat  of  Wire. 

Machine  sent  on  Trial.  Plain  and  Barbed 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSCLM  AN  BROTHERS, 

BoxD 92  Muncie,  Indiana. 


The  Best  Farm  Fence 

is  made  of  woven  wire.  Our  “Superior’ 
Square  Mesli  Poultry,  Lawn  and  I’’ a  rut 
Fence  is  the  best  ;  descriptive  circulars 
tell  why.  We  are  making1  SPECIAL  low 
prices  for  Fall  delivei’y. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 

SAVE  YOUR  CORN 

by  grinding  cobs  and  alt  with 
the  machine tliatneverchokes. 

The  New  Holland 

Cob  and  Feed  Mill. 

Sold  on  trial.  If  it  doesn’t  dp' 
better  work  than  mills  costing 
twice  as  much,  don’t  keep  it. 

Handsome  Catalogue  Free.  .jj  3  sizes. 

New  Holland  Machine  Works,  Box  115  New  Holland,’ Pa. 


Portable  Saw  Mitts 

with  Engines  und  Rollers  Complete. 

Made  in  seven  sizes,  friction  feed,  cablo 
lightning  gig,  patent  chain  set  works  a:ul 
improved  dogs.  AJAX  CENTER 
CRANK  ENGINES  are  constructed 
with  especial  reference  to  the  peculiar 
work  required  of  them.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  engine  and  mill 
makes  the  best  sawmill 
outfit  on  earth. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

York,  Pa. 


October  IS 


Pluralisms  ; 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURNL GROUNDS 

Keep  on  Trapping  Moles. — Amateur 
gardeners  and  even  some  professionals 
who  should  know  better  often  find  it 
easy  to  overlook  the  depredations  of 
moles  as  the  Summer  glories  wane,  and 
the  press  of  Fall  work  looms  large 
ahead.  There  are  fewer  seedlings  and 
small  plants  to  be  upheaved,  while  the 
soil  is  so  well  hidden  with  rank  growth 
that  the  work  of  the  destructive  little 
quadrupeds  is  not  so  readily  noticed. 
However  free  one’s  garden  or  lawn  may 
be  during  Spring,  if  there  are  moles  in 
the  near  vicinity,  they  are  likely  lo 
strike  out.  for  pastures  new  as  soon  as 
the  top  soil  is  well  softened  by  autumnal 
rains,  and  the  appearance  of  a  fresh 
mole  run  at  this  time  is  a  quite  certain 
precursor  of  a  more  extensive  irruption. 
It  takes  a  certain  attitude  of  grim  deter¬ 
mination  to  drop  hurried  needful  work 
whenever  fresh  mole  traces  are  noticed 
end  immediately  assemble  and  set  the 
necessary  traps,  but  it  is  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  checkmate  the  pests,  as  they 
are  likely  to  come  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  this  restless  season  of  the  year. 
The  runs  or  burrows  made  at  this  time 
when  the  earth  is  fairly  well  compacted 
may  remain  pervious  all  Winter,  and 
thus  encourage  further  encroachments 
among  bulb  beds  and  the  roots  of  rare 
hardy  plants,  so  it  is  well  to  dispose  of 
the  intruders  as  they  find  their  way  in. 
Our  experience  is  that  when  making  long 
excursions  in  early  Spring  and  Fall 
moles  are  less  cautious  than  when  work¬ 
ing  through  familiar  ground,  and  are 
quickly  caught  by  well-set  traps. 

The  Miserable  Melon  Blight. — The 
heading  is  not  to  indicate  this  very  prev¬ 
alent  and  obstinate  disease  is  in  a 
languishing  condition.  On  the  contrary, 
ic  is  as  lusty  and  vigorous  as  the  Potato 
beetle  or  the  San  Jos6  scale.  Again  our 
muskmelon  crop  has  been  swept  away 
just  as  the  first  fruits  ripened,  although 
every  effort  was  made  to  give  the  vines 
a  good  early  start  and  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously.  The  Summer  was  too 
cool  and  rainy  for  best  results,  but  our 
plot  never  made  a  better  showing,  and 
was  well  set  with  fine  fruits  just  ap¬ 
proaching  maturity.  Right  on  time,  in 
the  last  week  of  August  the  dreaded 
brown  spots  began  to  show  on  the  oldest 
leaves  at  the  base  of  the  vines.  The  dis¬ 
ease  spread  at  an  almost  visible  rate, 
coming  down  the  row's  from  north  to 
south,  but  w’as  held  at  bay  10  days 
longer  by  the  resistant  vigor  of  a  new 
unnamed  variety  from  Paul  Rose,  South 
Frankfort,  Mich.,  the  raiser  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Paul  Rose  or  Petoskey  musk¬ 
melon,  in  many  respects  the  finest  va¬ 
riety  in  general  cultivation.  The  new 
kind  is  a  refined  and  sublimated  Petos¬ 
key,  round  and  elegant  in  shape,  just  the 
right  size,  thick  and  meaty  in  flesh,  and 
of  the  very  highest  dessert  quality.  It 
appears  to  be  very  productive,  and  the 
short-jointed  vines  are  well  furnished 
with  tough  foliage  of  a  more  resistant 
character,  as  above  noted,  than  any  va¬ 
riety  wre  have  tested.  The  delayed  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  blight  gave  us  about  half 
a  crop  of  as  acceptable  melons  as  could 
be  desired,  while  other  varieties  yielded 
next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  high 
quality  fruits.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  die 
sugar  formation  ceases  in  the  attached 
melons,  and  though  many  may  appear 
to  ripen,  coloring  up  in  a  normal  man¬ 
ner,  they  are  flabby,  insipid  and  general¬ 
ly  unfit  to  eat.  Thousands  of  these  dis¬ 
eased  melons,  less  desirable  for  food 
than  green  pumpkins,  clog  our  markets 
in  Summer  and  bring  discredit  on  the 
whole  muskmelon  trade.  Only  early- 
planted  vines  of  the  earliest  ripening 
varieties  get  far  enough  along  in  in¬ 
fected  localities  properly  to  ripen  any 
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fruits  at  all.  Our  pet  theory  of  specially 
feeding  the  exhausted  plants  with  solu¬ 
ble  foods,  just  before  the  supreme  effort 
of  seed  ripening,  v'hen  the  expanding 
fruits  call  for  great  quantities  of  nour¬ 
ishment,  gets  a  set-back  this  year,  al¬ 
though  the  extra-fed  plants  are  plainly 
better  and  more  productive  than  those 
given  usual  culture.  The  method  is, 
briefly,  to  plant  20  to  25  seeds  as  near 
May  1  as  the  season  will  allow  in  hills 
containing  a  large  forkful  of  old  stable 
manure,  mixed  slightly  with  the  soil 
and  w’ell  tramped  down.  Before  sowing 
the  seeds  a  five-inch  earthen  flow'er  pot 
is  sunk  nearly  to  the  brim  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  hill,  which  is  only  high 
enough  to  afford  good  drainage,  and  the 
seeds  are  evenly  strewm  about,  covered 
with  an  inch  of  fine  soil  which  is  firmly 
pressed  dowui  with  the  hoe  or  a  board. 
A  sprinkling  of  ground  bone  or  chemical 
fertilizer  to  give  the  seedlings  a  good 
start  may  always  be  given  with  advan¬ 
tage.  We  keep  a  vrary  eye  for  insect 
pests,  fighting  the  spotted  beetle  and 
other  strenuous  enemies  with  bone  flour 
and  tobacco  dust  if  need  be,  but  relying 
chiefly  on  hand  picking  to  limit  their 
numbers.  Clean  and  frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  always  necessary,  and  in  this 
case  is  understood.  The  seedlings  are 
gradually  thinned  out  until  three  of  the 
most  promising  remain.  Along  in  July, 
when  tw'o  or  three  of  the  first  fruits  have 
attained  the  size  of  hens’  eggs  we  place 
a  tablespoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda,  mixed 
w'ith  double  the  quantity  of  a  good 
chemical  fertilizer  containing  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  in  addition  to 
nitrates,  in  each  flow'er  pot  as  sunk  in 
the  hill,  and  fill  up  with  water  unless 
rain  is  imminent.  A  sudden  and  rapid 
growth  usually  follows,  while  the  foliage 
takes  on  a  darker  tinge.  This  is  repeat¬ 
ed  in  about  two  weeks  or  sooner  if  any 
check  is  noticed  in  growth,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  blight  strikes  the  plants  or 
the  fruits  commence  to  ripen.  While  a 
highly  suitable  method  for  our  limited 
plantings  it  does  not  checkmate  the 
blight,  which  must  be  practically  con¬ 
trolled,  if  at  all,  by  selection  of  varieties 
for  earliness  and  resistant  qualities. 
The  experiment  station  people  say  the 
Melon  blight  is  a  fungus  growing  in  the 
interior  of  the  melon  vine,  and  comes 
to  the  surface  to  fruit  in  irregular 
blotches  on  the  foliage,  soon  destroying 
it.  The  blight  spots  show  in  about  10 
days  after  infection,  and  the  plant  then 
fails  rapidly  and  soon  dies,  leaving  the 
melons  in  various  stages  of  partial  de¬ 
velopment.  They  are  not  clear  whether 
the  pest  is  a  Macrosporium  or  a  Cercos- 
pora,  but  it  makes  little  difference  to  the 
poor  planters  who  want  a  sure  remedy 
to  kill  it  out  so  they  may  grow'  some 
good  melons.  The  experiment  stations 
claim  Bordeaux  Mixture  made  in  full 
strength,  six  pounds  of  bluesione  or  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  and  six  pounds  of  lime  to 
00  gallons  of  w'ater,  sprayed  on  every 
two  wreeks  from  the  time  the  vines  are 
15  to  18  inches  long,  w'ill  prevent  the 
disease,  or  at  least  hold  it  in  check.  We 
may  not  deny  this  assertion,  as  we  have 
only  dusted  with  dry  Fungiroid  with  lit¬ 
tle  effect,  but  wre  think  mighty  few' 
growers  w'ill  care  to  plaster  their  vines 
fortnightly  with  this  troublesome  mix¬ 
ture  at  present  melon  prices,  even  if 
reasonably  certain  good  results  would 
follow,  which  is  by  no  means  assured. 
The  spread  of  this  destructive  disease  is 
rapid  and  far  reaching,  affecting  one  lo¬ 
cality  after  another.  We  understand  the 
Rocky  Ford  district,  even  with  its  ideal 
climatic  conditions,  is  no  longer  exempt, 
and  it  seems  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
this  most  delicious  Summer  product  can 
no  longer  be  grown  to  perfection.  The 
blight  not  only  attacks  melons  in  the 
field  but  under  glass  as  well.  The 
American  varieties  seem  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible  under  glass,  although  of  su¬ 
perior  quality  and  are  being  discarded 
for  foreign  sorts  specially  adapted  for 
such  conditions. 

Good  Early  Watermelons. — Water¬ 
melons  came  through  the  trying  Sum¬ 
mer  in  better  condition  than  usual.  Our 
planting  was  limited  to  Cole’s  Early, 
from  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New'  York, 
and  Halbert  Honey,  from  W.  Atlee  Bur¬ 
pee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  They  were 


sown  before  May  10  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  muskmelons,  even  to  the  sunken 
pots  and  the  nitrate  treatment,  when 
fruiting  began,  except  only  one  or  two 
vines  w'ere  allowed  to  the  hill.  Cole’s 
Early  ripened  the  last  wreek  in  August 
and  gave  us  a  splendid  crop  of  sweet  and 
delicate  melons,  which  w'ere  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  all  who  tested  them.  They 
were  not  large,  averaging  about  12 
pounds  in  weight,  but  the  rich  and  lus¬ 
cious  quality  made  up  for  any  lack  in 
size.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
melons  w'e  have  yet  tried,  and  if  it  will 
continue  to  grow'  well  in  succeeding 
years  we  shall  have  little  use  for  the 
southern  product  when  it  is  in  season. 
Cole’s  Early  is  a  good  grower  and  very 
productive.  While  unsurpassed  for  the 
private  garden  it  is  too  tender  to  bear 
shipment  well. 

Halbert  Honey  is  nearly  a  month 
later,  coming  in  the  last  of  September 
from  an  early  May  sowing.  It  is  a  long, 
dark  green  variety  with  bright  red  flesh 
and  white  seeds.  The  quality  is  almost 
as  good  as  Cole’s  Early,  perhaps  a  little 
sw'eeter,  but  not  at  this  late  season  quite 
as  enjoyable  as  the  former.  The  vines 
are  strong  and  rank  in  grow'th  and  quite 
productive.  The  two  melons  go  well  to¬ 
gether,  the  Halbert  making  a  good  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  other  when  planted  at  the 
same  time.  We  get  so  many  overgrown 
watermelons  from  the  South  of  imposing 
weight  and  portly  presence  but  very  lit¬ 
tle  net  goodness  mat  it  is  a  relief  to 
turn  to  these  little  fellows,  packed  so 
full  of  real  excellence  as  they  come 
sw'eet,  fresh  and  crisp  from  one’s  own 
garden.  w.  v.  f. 


If  You  Have  a 


Sick  Friend 


Let  Me  Know  It. 


As  an  act  of  humanity,  write  me  a 
postal  card,  telling  which  book  to  send. 

Then  I  w'ill  gladly  do  this: 

I  will  send  the  sick  one  an  order — 
good  at  any  drug  store — for  six  bottles 
Dr.  Shoop’s  Restorative.  He  may  test  ii 
a  month  at  my  risk  to  learn  what  it  can 
do.  If  it  succeeds,  the  cost  is  $5.50.  If 
it  fails,  I  will  pay  the  druggist  myself. 

Not  a  penny  will  be  asked  or  accepted 
in  any  case  that  my  remedy  can’t  cure. 

There  are  such  cases — rare  ones, 
where  the  trouble  results  from  an  in¬ 
curable  cause,  like  cancer.  But  my  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  39  out  of  each  40  who  try 
those  six  bottles  get  well — and  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  Those  remarkable  results  make  this 
offer  possible. 

My  success  comes  from  strengthening 
the  inside  nerves.  I  don’t  treat  the  or¬ 
gans,  for  chronic  diseases  never  were 
cured  in  that  w’ay.  I  bring  back  the 
nerve  power  which  alone  operates  the 
vital  organs.  They  do  their  duty  when 
they  have  the  power  to  act. 

My  books  explain  all.  Tell  me  a  friend 
who  needs  one. 


Simply  fctate  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
670,  Racine,  Wls. 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  2  on  t  he  Heart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  no.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (sealed', 
Book  No.  Con  Rheumatism. 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 
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The  Milkman,  Markefman, 


and  other  people  who  drive  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  at  night,  need  a  good  and  reliable  light. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  equals  our 


DIETZ 


Blizzard  (Nos.  1  &  2) 

DASH  LAMP. 


Clasps  dash  with  a  strong  spring.  No.  1  lias  our  special  hull’s  eye 
lens  on  perforated  plate— drives  the  brilliant  white  light  away 
ahead  of  the  horses  and  gives  the  driver  a  good  view  of  the  road 
and  any  impending  danger.  Has  an  oil  pot  holding_  enough  to 
burn  14/2  hours.  Can  be  used  as  a  hand  or  hanging  lantern 
or  shelf  light.  Like  all  "Dietz"  Lanterns  it  is  the  best  of  its 
kind  obtainable.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them  Write  for  free  catalog. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  8  7  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Established  ISM). 


A  GOOD  ROOF 


y  svmws 

;  STANDARD 
W:  ROOYXUG 


At  a  Low  Price 

la  what  you  get  every 
time  you  use 

SWAN'S 

The  roof  is  the  most 
expensive  element 
of  repair  on  all 
.  buildings.  We  help 
|  you  make  it  the 
■  least  expensive. 
'  Easily  laid  on  new 
roofs  or  over  old 
shingles  or  tin.  Becomes  as  hard  and  resisting  as  elate. 
It'*  Fire.  Wind  and  Water  Proof.  Sena  for  free 
samples  and  circulars. 

THE  A.  P.  SWAN  CO.,  1 U  Nassau  Si.,  NEW  YORK. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

HEIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 


Strictly  new. 
Bn 


perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  0  feet  long.  Th» 
best  Hoofing,  Hiding  or  Celling  yon  etui  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  .Au 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Conics 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimited. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charge*  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  8.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

1‘rlees  to  other  points  on  applleatlon.  A  square  means  162 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chlcsf* 


Hubbard’s 


Fertilizers. 


have  been  used  by  Hon.  GEO.  M.  CLARK,  of  Higganum,  Conn., 
since  the  baginning  of  his  famous  Grass  Experiments. 


FOR  FALL  SEED! NIC  USE 


Hubbard’s  * 


Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer. 


Our  book,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1902,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


OME  makes  of  Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges  are  as  un¬ 
reliable  as  some  people’s  watches:  Cartridges  out  of 
the  same  box  won’t  shoot  alike — some  go  high,  some 
go  low  and  some  don’t  go  at  all.  If  you  want  cartridges 
that  will  shoot  every  time  and  just  where  you  aim,  ask  for 


RIFLE  AND  PISTOL  CARTRIDGES 

and  insist  upon  getting  this  time-tried  brand.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  30  years,  coupled  with  a  modern  system  of 
manufacture,  makes  the  Winchester  brand  of  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Cartridges  better  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

HU  Dealers  8eU  ^Ulncbester  JVtahe  of  Cartridges. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Bad  Teeth. — Frank's  leg  got  so  bad  that 
we  had  the  veterinary  come  to  look  at 
him.  There  comes  a  time  when  I  rather 
lose  faith  in  our  own  powers  to  cure  the 
sick— then  I  want  an  expert.  While  ho 
was  hero  tho  Vet.  looked  all  the  horses 
over.  Johnnie  has  had  several  attacks  of 
colic  which  we  could  not  acoount  for.  An 
examination  of  his  mouth  showed  that 
some  of  his  teeth  had  grown  out  so  far 
that  he  could  not  chew  his  food  properly. 
His  stomach-ache  really  came  from  his 
teeth.  These  long  teeth  were  filed  down 
so  that  the  jaws  would  come  together,  and 
then  the  little  horse  felt  more  like  a  colt 
than  he  had  for  some  years.  Major's 
teeth  were  getting  so  sharp  and  rough 
that  they  hurt  his  gums.  A  little  filing 
put  them  right.  I  feel  sure  that  many 
horses  suffer  because  their  teeth  are  not 
attended  to.  Tt  is  folly  to  suppose  that 
the  nerves  of  the  human  jaw  are  the  only 
ones  that  twitch  and  jump  when  tne  air 
strikes  them!  I  also  believe  that  there 
are  many  elderly  people  who  have  some¬ 
thing  of  Johnnie’s  trouble.  They  have 
lost  most  of  their  teeth  and  still  try  to 
eat  the  same  kind  of  food  that  was  satis¬ 
factory  when  they  had  a  full  set  of  teeth 
to  prepare  it  for  digestion.  As  the  teeth 
go  we  ought  to  discharge  them  gracefully 
by  eating  soft  food.  Many  a  human  will 
grunt  and  growl  with  all  sorts  of  ailments 
and  dose  with  everything  from  pills  to  coil 
liver  oil  when  what  ho  lacks  is  a  tooth  or 
two.  We  can’t  get  the  Vet.  to  como  and 
file  good  digestion  into  our  teeth,  but  we 
can  switch  off  on  to  softer  food,,  and  that's 
the  most  sensiblo  thing  to  do.  When  T 
was  a  boy  they  gave  me  all  the  hard  crusts 
because  “they  would  make  my  teeth 
grow."  Tho  old  gentleman  who  had  charge 
of  me  found  these  crusts  too  much  for  him 
until  ho  soaked  them  in  his  tea.  I  think 
there  aro  many  of  us  who  would  do  well 
to  resign  the  tough  food  to  young  teeth, 
and  content  ourselves  with  soaked  food. 

Farm  Notes.— The  rain  is  still  falling— 
so  are  our  hopes  for  good  corn  fodder!  We 
have  cut  between  showers,  but  the  stalks 
are  still  green,  and  this  dull,  steady  wet, 
without  sunshine  or  wind,  gives  them  no 
chance  to  dry  out.  The  ears  are  large  and 
full,  but  still  soft,  but  we  have  no  business 
to  let  the  corn  stand  after  October  5,  for 
then  we  are  face  to  face  with  hard  frost. 
Wo  cut  small  shocks  (3G  hills)  and  leave 
them  open  so  that  the  wind  can  blow 
through  them.  We  shall  get  the  fodder 
under  cover  as  soon  as  it  is  lit  and  begin 

to  shred  at  once . There  seems  to 

be  some  little  demand  for  pumpkins  this 
Fall.  Our  crop  is  very  fine.  I  planted 
what  I  supposed  was  the  old  Connecticut 
field  variety,  but  we  find  two  quite  distinct 
types.  One  long  variety  will  average  over 
20  pounds  in  weight,  a  bright  golden  color 
and  of  very  good  quality.  The  boys  named 
it  Hope  Farm  Gem,  and  took  first  premium 
on  it  at  the  fair.  We  shall  pick  the  best 
specimens  for  seed.  I  intended  to  feed  all 
the  pumpkins  to  the  stock,  but  if  the  price 
is  right  I  will  turn  what  I  can  into  cash. 

•  ...  It  is  said  that  pumpkins  in  the 
corn  come  about  as  near  to  giving  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  as  anything  that  goes 
into  the  soil.  In  one  sense  that  is  true, 
yet  the  pumpkins  interfere  with  good  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  are  greatly  in  the  way  when 
we  want  to  sow  clover  or  rye  in  the  corn. 
Our  pumpkin  vines  were  so  rank  that  wo 
missed  a  seeding  of  clover  on  nearly  half 
the  field.  We  can  put  in  rye  later,  but 

this  is  not  so  good . The  rains 

have  started  the  Fall  weeds  and  grass  in 
the  cornfield,  and  delayed  us  so  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  seed  to  grass  this 
year.  When  the  corn  is  cut,  and  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  dry  enough,  we  shall  broad¬ 
cast  rye  over  the  field,  work  both  ways 
with  the  cultivator  and  then  roll,  working 
as  close  to  the  shocks  as  possible.  This 
is  rough  seeding,  but  the  best  we  can  do 
this  Fall.  I  am  not  satisfied  to  let  any 
soil  go  bare  through  the  Winter  if  I  can 
help  it. 

Will  you  not  make  any  exception  to  that? 
Yes,  a  tough  old  sod  that  has  not  been 
plowed  for  many  years!  I  would  turn  that 
up  in  rough  furrows  and  leave  them  ex-  ! 
posed  to  the  weather  This  would  destroy 
some  insects  and  break  up  the  soil.  All 
cultivated  fields  ought  to  be  covered  with 
some  living  crop  during  the  Winter  and 
Fail,  because  that  is  the  time  when  most 
of  the  soluble  nitrogen  is  washed  away. 

I  suppose  your  fields  are  all  covered? 
i  regret  to  say  that  the  potato  fields  are 
still  bare!  By  the  time  the  potatoes  were 
dug  the  rains  began,  and  we  were  not  able 
to  get  in  rye.  When  the  rain  slacked  a 
little  I  figured  that  it  was  more  necessary 
to  cut  the  corn.  Then  the  fact  that  Frank 
is  a  cripple  just  now  puts  back  our  team 
work.  There  are  times  on  the  farm  when 
several  jobs  come  up  together.  They  can¬ 
not  all  be  done  at  once,  and  we  must  de¬ 
cide  quickly  which  is  most  important. 

•  •  .  The  Fall  crop  of  little  pigs  is 

about  ready  for  sale.  Spring  pigs  sell 


better  usually,  but  we  expect  little  trouble 
in  turning  our  stock  off.  We  have  several 
purebred  Yorkshires  that  are  too  good  to 
make  into  pork. 

Feed  Notes.— I  sold  the  wheat  at  80 
cents  a  bushel  and  the  rye  straw'  at  $15  per 
ton.  I  think  it  pays  best  to  feed  rye  at 
home  rather  than  to  sell  it  at  56  cents  a 
bushel.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  guess  at  these 
things.  There  ought  to  be  a  way  of  know¬ 
ing  about  it.  The  chemists  have  picked 
apart  average  samples  of  different  grains 
and  give  us  these  figures  to  work  on: 

Food  Value  In  100  Pounds. 

Muscle  Fat  Pure 
makers.formers.  fat.  Price. 


Middlings  .  9  55  2.50  S1.35 

Oats  .  0  43  4.80  1.37 

Rye  straw  . SO  36.50  .40  .75 

Wheat  . 12  61  1.20  1.33 

Ryo  . 10  65  1.00  1.00  | 

Corn  .  8.50  0,1  4.80  1.23  ! 

Bran  . 10  48.50  3  1.05  j 


T  have  figured  here  the.  amounts  of  di¬ 
gestible  food  in  100  pounds — that  Is,  tho 
part  which  an  average  animal  can  readily 
digest.  I  think  these  figures  show  quite 
clearly  why  I  decided  to  sell  rye  straw 
and  wheat  and  not  sell  the  rye.  Of  course 
those  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Some  kinds  of  feed  are  better  than  others. 
Few  farm  animals  like  ryo.  Mix  it  with 
other  whole  grains  and  feed  it  to  hens  and 
they  will  pick  out  the  other  and  barely 
touch  tho  ryo.  I  do  not  like  to  feed  it  to 
cow's.  When  ground  with  corn  and  oats 
it  makes  good  horse  feed— in  fact,  I  think 
it  should  always  be  ground  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  Our  Winter  roughage  for  ah  stock 
is  shredded  corn  fodder.  Thus  we  want 
to  buy  tho  grains  that  contain  most  muscle 
makers,  and  this  means  at  present  prices 
chiefly  bran  and  oil  meal.  I  consider  the 
price  of  middlings  altogether  too  high  as 
compared  with  bran,  yet  we  need  them 
lor  the  little  pigs. 

But  how  about  tho  manurial  side  of  it? 

That  is  worth  looking  at,  too.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  this  will  look  about  as  follows: 

Plant  Food  In  One  Ton. 


Rye  straw  . 

Ni¬ 

trogen. 

Pot¬ 

ash. 

Plios-. 

acid. 

15 

4 

Wheat  . 

10 

16 

Rye  . 

. 35 

11 

17 

Corn  . 

. 32 

8 

12 

Bran  . 

28 

Oats  . 

9 

12 

Here  you  will  see  again  that  it  pays  well 
to  sell  rye  straw  and  wheat  and  buy  bran 
if  we  consider  the  manurial  needs  of  the 
farm.  You  wall  notice  how  rich  wheat 
bran  is  in  the  elements  of  fertility.  Let 
us  suppose  we  get  a  ton  and  a  half  of  rye 
straw  and  20  bushels  of  ryo  per  acre.  We 
can  sell  the  straw  for  $22.50.  This  takes 
away  from  the  farm  12  pounds  of  nitrogen, 

22  pounds  of  potash  and  six  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Our  stock  also  loses  16 
pounds  of  muscle  makers.  Now  with  the 
$22.50  we  can  buy  48  pounds  of  nitrogen, 

30  of  potash,  nearly  60  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  over  200  of  muscle  makers.  We  do  not 
consider  the  fat  formers  In  purchased 
feed,  because  our  cornstalks  supply  all  wi¬ 
nced. 

I)o  you  mean  to  toil  us  that  rye  and  rye 
straw  contain  as  much  fertility  as  wheat  ! 
and  its  straw? 

The  chemists  report  that  there  is  more  j 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  a  little  I 
less  nitrogen  in  the  rye  and  its  straw. 

Yet  rye  will  grow  fairly  well  on  soil  too  I 
poor  to  grow  wheat! 

That  is  true,  and  it  indicates  that  ni-  ! 
trogen  is  very  necessary  for  wheat.  It 
also  shows  that  rye  has  some  power  to 
utilize  plant  food  in  the  soil,  which  wheat 
does  not  possess! 


Bto  crops. —  inis  proposition  from  an 
old  friend  iu  Pennsylvania  is  too  much  for 
me: 

“Why  do  farm  papers  want  farmers  to 
raise  bigger  crops  so  they  can  sell  cheaper? 
Farmers  never  get  a  fair  price  unless  pro¬ 
duce  is  scarce.  Why  not  raise  less  und 
get  more  for  it?  The  South  got  more  for 
a  crop  of  9,000,000  bales  of  cotton  than 
they  did  for  11,000,000!’’ 

If  farming  were  like  a  manufacturing 
business  it  might  be  possible  to  regulate 
the  year’s  output  so  as  to  keep  up  prices. 
My  great-grandchildren  may  see  the  time 
when  that  can  be  done,  but  I  never  shall 
unless  events  march  faster  than  I  think 
they  will.  To  unite  farmers  so  that  they 
could  agree  to  cut  down  the  total  crop 
of  the  country  will  require  an  intelligence 
and  faith  which  we  can  now  hardly  con¬ 
ceive  of,  or  some  iron-handed  authority 
i hat  ought  to  have  no  place  in  a  republic. 
1  do  not  see  how  the  agricultural  papers 
can  do  otherwise  than  urge  their  readers 
to  do  the  best  they  can.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  many  of  us  try  to  cover  too 
much  ground.  We  would  be  better  off  if 
we  would  seed  down  half  our  land  or  even 
let  it  go  to  weeds,  and  put  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  work  on  the  best  half.  Another 
thing  must  be  understood— it  is  not  the 
lota!  money  taken  in  during  the  year  tlvt 
shows  good  farming,  but  rather'  the  bal- 
an,ce  left  on  hand!  The  little  man  who 
soils  $500  worth  of  produce  and  so  man- 
ages  that  he  has  $150  cash  left  after  paying 
his  bills  has  made  a  better  showing  than 
he  whose  sales  ran  to  $3,000  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $3,300!  There  are  many  sides  to 
this  question.  Most  of  them  look  alike  to 
the  despondent  man  on  the  underside  of 
a  mortgage,  but  for  the  average  man  1 
know  no  better  advice  than  to  do  his  best 
within  his  own  means.  I  grant  the  truth 
of  the  statement  about  southern  cotton. 
Efforts  have,  been  made,  again  and  again 
to  curtail  the  planting,  but  after  all  flood 
and  frost  are  the  only  masters  of  the  sit¬ 
uation,  and  one  year  with  another  that 
man  is  best  off  who  does  his  best! 

H.  W.  C. 
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Every  now  and  then  reports  appear  in  the  daily 
papers  of  a  so-called  labor  union  formed  among  the 
farm  hands  of  a  certain  section.  We  have  traced 
some  of  these  reports  down,  but  have  never  been  able 
to  find  any  real  truth  in  them.  Does  anyone  know 
of  a  successful  union  among  farm  hands?  Is  the  thing 
possible? 

♦ 

It  looks  as  though  the  currant  jelly  proposition 
mentioned  on  page  703  is  one  of  the  things  farmers 
may  well  let  alone.  It  seems  to  us  like  a  shrewd 
move  to  sell  a  lot  of  currant  bushes.  We  consider  it 
very  risky  for  a  farmer  who  is  unused  to  growing 
and  handling  a  large  fruit  crop  to  attempt  any  such 
thing.  We  would  not  try  it. 

* 

On  page  715  Dr.  Howard  speaks  of  the  injury  done 
to  horses’  teeth  by  biting  on  pieces  of  glass,  stones 
or  other  hard  substances  while  grinding  their  food. 
How  about  the  common  practice  of  putting  a  handful 
of  small  stones  in  the  oats  to  keep  the  horse  from 
eating  rapidly?  Any  man  who  docs  this  should  have 
liis  own  food  thoroughly  mixed  with  flinty  gravel. 

♦ 

Letters  stating  “Why  1  Take  The  Rural”  are  still 
coming.  Two  things  which  please  us  greatly  are  the 
kindly  expressions  in  these  letters  and  the  volunteer 
assistance  in  our  lawsuit.  Friends  all  over  the  State 
are  sending  us  facts  which  will  make  strong  evidence 
to  sustain  our  position.  We  wish  to  thank  those  who 
come  forward  in  this  way.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
such  friends  at  one’s  back! 

* 

The  cooperative  laundry  does  not  seem  to  he  very 
popular.  The  theory  is  well  enough,  hut  the  practice 
halts.  One  of  the  manufacturers  thinks  that  if  it 
were  man’s  work  that  was  to  be  saved  it  wouldn’t  be 
possible  to  turn  out  the  machinery  to  save  it  fast 
enough.  There  is  a  whole  volume  of  truth  in  that. 
Some  men  are  a  little  afraid  that  if  woman’s  work 
should  ever  be  really  done  she  would  get  into  mis¬ 
chief! 

* 

Those  great  schemes  for  cooperation  are  springing 
up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the  country.  Our  general 
advice  is  to  keep  out  of  them.  Blow  the  smoke  and 
fog  away  from  them  and  you  will  find  some  scheme 
for  putting  money  in  a  private  purse.  It  is  a  paper 
after  names  to  pad  on  its  subscription  list,  or  some 
shaky  firm  .after  business  which  they  could  not  obtain 
in  any  other  way.  Let’s  learn  to  make  helpful  and 
strong  combinations  with  our  neighbors  and  friends 
first.  Mortar  is  strong  because  first  of  all  the  little 
particles  grip  each  other  and  then  hold  fast  to  the 
brick  or  stone. 

* 

There  have  been  many  developments  in  the  great 
coal  strike  during  the  past  10  days.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  invited  the  coal  operators  and  President  Mitchell 
of  the  Mine  Workers’  Union  to  meet  him  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  Mitchell 
offered  to  advise  the  miners  to  return  to  work  if  the 
operators  would  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a 
commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  This 
was  refused  in  a  way  that  left  a  more  bitter  feeling 
than  ever.  At  this  conference  the  coal  operators  did 
not  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  Later,  the  President  asked  the  miners  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  on  the  promise  that  he  would  appoint 
a  commission  to  investigate  the.  whole  matter  and 


report  to  Congress.  This  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  commission  could  guarantee  nothing.  As 
we  write  the  politicians  are  trying  to  bring  about 
some  form  of  settlement  which  can  be  only  temporary 
at  best.  Unless  we  greatly  mistake  the  temper  of  the 
American  people  the  final  outcome  of  this  strike  will 
bring  about  a  greater  change  in  society  than  most  of 
us  dreamed  of  when  it  began.  In  connection  with  the 
widespread  belief  that  the  trusts  must  be  regulated 
and  placed  under  control,  this  danger  of  a  coal  famine 
will  increase  the  demand  for  Government  control  of 
public  necessities. 

♦  . 

Stories  are  being  told  of  the  great  profit  in  growing 
witch  hazel  twigs  for  distilling.  We  may  safely  say 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  business.  In  parts  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  farmers  cut  the  wild  bush  and 
haul  it  to  the  distillers.  About  all  they  get  from  this 
work  is  fair  pay  for  their  own  labor  and  for  team 
during  the  Winter  months.  It  would  not  pay  to  ship 
the  t-  .  i'he  adulterator  has  entered  this  business 
as  well  r.s .  ,yiost  others,  putting  an  impure  "witch 
hazel”  on  the  market  that  is  largely  alcohol.  Shun 
the  man  who  tells  you  to  plant  witch  hazel  for  profit 
as  you  do  the  skunk  farmer  and  the  lightning  rod 
agent. 

* 

Ox  its  last  arrival  at  this  port  the  American  Line 
steamer  Philadelphia  came  up  the  Bay  to  its  dock 
at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  tugs  from  which  bombs  were 
fired  in  the  air  and  lusty  cheers  were  heard.  The 
cause  of  the  excitement  was  the  arrival  of  General 
William  Booth,  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
the  applause  was  not  inconsistent.  Like  other  armies 
this  army  has  made  mistakes.  Its  methods  have  been 
the  subject  of  ridicule,  sometimes  justly,  but  on  the 
whole  it  has  put  out  a  strong  helping  hand  to  thou¬ 
sands,  particularly  in  large  cities,  whose  misery,  per¬ 
haps  self-imposed,  was  unbearable,  and  who  were 
practically  untouched  by  other  organizations.  Its 
membership  represents  a  great  amount  of  genuine 
self-sacrifice  of  business  interests  and  social  standing. 

* 

The  Government  has  decided  that  the  rural  mail 
carrier  is  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  any  citi¬ 
zen  who  desires  his  mail  delivered  into  a  birdcage, 
instead  of  a  "boughten”  mail-box,  can  insist  upon 
this  privilege.  A  poor  widow  in  a  western  State  sent 
a  complaint  to  the  Post  Office  Department  because  the 
carrier  refused  to  deliver  her  mail,  she  having  put 
out  a  birdcage  to  receive  it  because  her  poverty  would 
not  permit  the  purchase  of  a  regulation  box.  The 
authorities  decided  that  the  haughty  mail  carrier  had 
exceeded  his  duty,  and  that  the  birdcage  of  self-re¬ 
specting  poverty  was  entitled  to  as  much  consideration 
as  the  improved  patent  mail-box  of  the  more  pros¬ 
perous.  We  don’t  recommend  birdcages  for  this 
purpose,  but  we  respect  the  judgment  that  gives  legal 
status  to  the  widow’s  makeshift,  until  kindly  pros¬ 
perity  gives  her  a  chance  to  substitute  something 
better. 

* 


We  have  worked  hard  for  rural  free  delivery  of  the 
mail.  Years  ago,  when  the  subject  was  laughed  at 
by  most  people,  we  did  our  best  to  show  that  the 
farmer  has  a  right  to  such  town  conveniences  as  Uncle 
Sam  can  bring  to  him.  As  a  general  proposition  rural 
delivery  is  an  excellent  thing.  As  our  correspondent 
on  page  702  points  out,  there  are  various  sides  to  the 
matter.  If  we  believe  in  rural  delivery  why  do  we 
print  such  a  protest?  Because  it  is  the  business  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  give  the  farmer  a  chance  to  be  heard 
when  lie  has  fair  cause  for  grievance.  We  know 
from  experience  that  rural  delivery  is  not  an  unmixed 
blessing.  We  are  not  going  to  have  it  put  off  upon 
the  farmer — like  a  suit  of  old  clothes  handed  to  a 
country  cousin!  The  postal  authorities  mean  to  do 
the  right  thing,  and  we  will  help  them  do  it  by  show¬ 
ing  what  the  right  thing  is,  from  the  farmer’s  stand¬ 
point.  “The  powers  that  be”  are  well  disposed — we 
will  help  make  them  the  powers  that  set — what  the 
people  want. 

* 

Many  farmers  feel  sure  that  the  use  of  arsenic  for 
killing  Potato  beetles  is  partly  responsible  for  short 
crops.  They  are  convinced  that  the  plants  are  weak¬ 
ened  when  arsenic  is  used  too  heavily,  and  thus  fall 
an  easy  victim  to  disease  before  the  tubers  are  formed. 
Farmers  in  Maine  have  sustained  heavy  losses  from 
rot  this  year,  and  they  attribute  a  good  share  of  the 
damage  to  arsenic.  In  that  State  a  proprietary  mix¬ 
ture  containing  no  arsenic  has  reached  an  enormous 
sale  in  spite  of  its  high  price  and  in  spite  or  the  fact 
that  most  scientific  workers  condemn  it  because  they 
can  find  nothing  in  it  that  ought  to  kill  the  beetles! 
This  remedy  is  costly,  yet  farmers  use  it  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  cheaper  arsenic  because  it  does  not  injure 
the  vines.  Now  they  want  to  know  why  the  National 


Department  of  Agriculture  cannot  give  them  a  sim¬ 
ilar  remedy.  If  a  private  concern  can  prepare  such 
a  mixture  why  cannot  the  scientists  give  a  better  one 
which  can  be  sold  within  the  means  of  any  farmer? 
This  thing  has  gone  so  far  in  Maine  that  Congress¬ 
man  Allen  of  that  State  has  taken  it  up  and  will 
bring  it  before  Congress.  Why  not?  If  Mr.  Allen 
can  stir  up  the  agricultural  chemists  to  give  safer 
protection  to  potato  vines  against  bug  and  blight,  lie 
will  do  more  for  Maine  farmers  than  if  he  could 
increase  the  tariff  on  potatoes!  But  are  these  farm¬ 
ers  sure  that  the  arsenic  is  responsible  for  the 
trouble?  What  have  the  scientific  men  to  say? 

* 

We  have  a  reader  who  wants  to  know  what  we 
mean  by  saying  that  a  ton  of  green  grass  is  as  good 
for  feeding  the  land  as  a  ton  of  stable  manure.  That 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  things  are  sometimes 
twisted  about.  What  we  said  was  that  a  ton  of  green 
Timothy  contains  as  much  nitrogen  as  a  ton  of  aver¬ 
age  manure.  The  following  figures  show  what  we 
mean : 

Water.  Nitrogen.  Potash.  Ph.  acid. 

Ton  of  green  grass . 1.400  11  W/a  6 

Ton  of  manure . 1,500  10  1 2'<a  5 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  ton  of  grass  cut  and  left 
to  rot  on  the  ground  will  give  as  much  plant  food  as 
a  ton  of  manure.  Something  over  three  tons  of  green 
grass  are  required  to  make  a  ton  of  well-dried  hay. 
We  used  the  illustration  in  describing  the  mulched 
apple  orchard  of  Mr.  Hitch ings.  This  grass  is  good 
enough  to  yield  at  least  five  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  So 
that  means  15  tons  of  stable  manure  at  least!  Don’t 
say  you  practice  the  "mulch  method”  until  you  can 
do  that! 

Ox  page  702  an  Illinois  man  gives  some  goou  busi¬ 
ness  reasons  for  taking  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  This  man  is  not 
a  farmer  although  interested  in  farms  and  farm  land. 
All  must  admit  that  his  reasons  are  novel  and  strong. 
The  paper  is  not  only  useful  to  those  who  obtain  their 
living  directly  from  the  soil,  but  to  those  who  do 
business  with  them.  Good  reasons  for  taking  The  R. 
N.-Y.  have  oeen  sent  us  from  Maine,  California,  Alas¬ 
ka,  Mexico  and  all  the  country  that  lies  between.  We 
have  a  subscriber  in  Turkey  who  has  shown  great  in¬ 
terest  in  American  farming.  His  reasons  for  sub¬ 
scribing  are  sound  enough  to  put  here  in  his  own 
language: 

You  want  to  know  why  1  take  The  It.  N.-Y.,  since  I  am 
so  far  from  your  country.  Here  arc  the  reasons:  As  an 
agricultural  student  in  your  country  I  subscribed  to  your 
paper  while  I  was  there.  It  did  me  groat  good  in  my 
student  life,  keeping  me  up  to  date  in  every  phase  of 
scientific  and  practical  agriculture.  Now  that  I  am  far 
from  your  country  I  go  on  taking  your  paper  for  two 
reasons.  Firstly,  it  informs  me  of  all  the  improvement 
and  progress  made  in  every  line  of  American  farming, 
the  only  way  of  farming  which  I  wish  for  my  own  coun¬ 
try.  Secondly,  by  means  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  keep  my 
countrymen  aware  of  the  progress  agriculture  is  making, 
by  translating  articles  from  your  paper  and  publishing 
them  in  our  daily  papers.  You  see  I  take  your  paper  it 
my  own  as  well  as  for  my  countrymen’s  benefit. 

Amassla,  Turkey.  H.  caramanian. 

Who  has  given  a  better  and  more  patriotic  reason 
than  that?  No  comment  can  add  to  the  strength  of 
it.  We  wish  there  w'ere  1,000,000  men  on  this  side  of 
the  water  who  could  give  the  same  reason! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Bad  weather  for  roup! 

<  'ater  gently  to  the  boy’s  hobbies. 

Ought  to  be  dead— a  sheep-killing  dog. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  insoluble  substance! 

A  good  motto  for  the  journalist  or  writer—  be  clean 
and  clear. 

No  such  thing  as  an  "exhausted  soil.”  Try  it  with  cow 
peas  and  sec! 

Which  is  greater,  the  proportion  of  honest  shippers  or 
of  honest  commission  men? 

Is  this  a  government  of  the  people  or  not?  Well.  now. 
you  would  better  ask  the  people. 

Some  men  are  victims  of  the  "confidence  game”  of  tak¬ 
ing  too  much  stock  in  themselves! 

Good  ground  bone  gives  your  apples  tone.  Lots  of 
muriate  makes  them  shine  like  fate! 

There  is  tremendous  interest  in  mulching  orchards. 
Don’t  forget  that  there  is  great  difference  between  a 
mulch  and  a  sod! 

The  way  to  kill  poison  ivy  is  to  put  on  a  pair  of  heavy 
gloves,  pull  up  the  plant,  burn  it  and  pour  kerosene  or 
carbolic  acid  on  the  root. 

“The  people  pay  the  deficiency  every  time,”  says  'un¬ 
friend  on  page  702,  discussing  rural  free  delivery.  We 
notice  that  it  is  always  the  innocent  bystander  who  gets 
hurt. 

The  Nova  Scotia  apple  growers  have  their  troubles. 
Last  year  an  apple  buyer  got  a  great  quantity  of  fruit 
and  ran  away  with  $40,000  belonging  to  the  growers  in 
one  county! 

A  learned  doctor  says  that  the  germs  of  tuberculosis 
have  been  found  in  the  matter  under  the  finger  nails! 
Therefore,  he  says,  babies  should  not  be  permitted  to  pm 
their  fingers  in  their  mouths.  How  does  he  intend  t" 
stri])  them? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  mine  explosion  caused  by  fire  damp  oc¬ 
curred  at  Black  Diamond,  Wash.,  October  1,  killing  32 
men.  The  accident  took  place  1,600  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face . A  colony  of  Oklahoma  agriculturists  is 

being  established  on  Red  Creek,  several  miles  south  of 
Florence,  Col.,  and  IS  farms  have  been  filed  on.  The 
farmers  commenced  the  work  of  excavating  for  an  irri¬ 
gating  ditch  which  will  be  two  miles  long,  30  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  three  feet  deep.  As  soon  as. the  ditch 
is  finished  they  will  make  a  reservoir  which  will  cover  20 
acres  of  ground*and  will  hold  20  feet  of  water  in  the  deep¬ 
est  place.  There  are  several  thousand  acres  of  good 

farming  land  in  that  vicinity . Congressman 

.Tames  A.  Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  who  fathered  the  Taw- 
ncy  anti-oleo  1 : '!,  has  been  renominated  in  spite  of  bitter 
opposition  from  those  regarded  as  administration  leaders 
in  his  State.  Mr.  Tawney  led  the  insurgent  Republicans 
of  the  House  in  the  late  sessions  of  Congress  against 
both  Speaker  Henderson  and  his  committee  on  rules,  and 
the  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt  to  coerce  the  Republi¬ 
cans  into  his  scheme  for  20  per  cent  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  raw  sugar.  Mr.  Tawney  has  a  large  beet- sugar 
constituency,  and  it  was  particularly  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  that  great  agricultural  industry  that  he 
stood  up  and  fought  both  the  Speaker  and  the  President. 

.  .  .  .  The  fall  of  an  elevator  in  a  shoe  factory  at 
t.ynn,  Mass.,  October  3,  killed  two  persons  and  injured  11 

others . October  5  toll-gate  raiders  dynamited 

the  toll  house  at  Brooklyn  Bridge,  Ky.  Mrs.  Richard 
Rue,  wife  of  the  toll  collector,  was  dangerously  injured 
by  the  explosion.  The  bridge  spans  Kentucky  River,  and 
is  the  outlet  for  people  of  Mercer  and  Jessamine  counties. 

.  .  .  .  Four  of  the  most  prominent  officials  and  citizens 
of  Lake  County,  Mich.,  and  D.  II.  Miller,  of  Chicago,  were 
arraigned  at  Grand  Rapids  October  C  before  United  States 
Court  Commissioner  Potter  on  a  charge  of  running  a 
lottery  and  promoting  it  through  the  fraudulent  use  of 
the  United  States  mails.  The  lottery  scheme  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  boom  the  village  of  Baldwin  and  to  dispose  of  lots. 
The  lottery  was  broken  up  a  couple  of  months  ago,  but 
it  is  alleged  that  it  has  been  conducted  quietly  since  then. 

.  .  .  .  The  Hartley  Grain  Company's  big  elevator  at 
Goodland,  Ind.,  burned  down  October  4,  with  300,000 
bushels  of  oats.  The  loss  is  about  $50,000,  partly  covered 

by  insurance . A  large  coal  barge  lying  off  Eliza- 

bethport,  X.  J.,  October  C,  was  boarded  by  pirates  who 

terrorized  the  captain  and  stole  10  tons  of  coal . 

Fire,  in  a  downtown  business  building  in  Chicago  October 

3  caused  a  loss  of  $110,000 . An  important  decision 

was  handed  down  October  7  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  New  York  by  Judge  Lacombe,  in  which  he  holds 
that  a  citizen  of  Porto  Rico  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  entitled  to  land  here  without  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  immigration  authorities,  but  is  an  alien 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

LABOR.— The  coal  strike  conference  in  President 
Roosevelt's  sick  room  in  the  temporary  White  House, 
October  3,  resulted  in  total  failure,  and  the  two  parties 
were,  to  judge  by  their  manner  and  words,  further  apart 
than  ever.  The  miners  offered  to  put  their  men  back  at 
work  immediately,  provided  the  operators  would  agree 
to  leave  the  issues  to  President  Roosevelt  to  decide  and 
agreed  to  abide  by  his  decision  or  by  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal  to  be  appointed  by  him.  The  operators  rejected 
this  proposition  utterly  and  would  consent  to  nothing 
(hat  involved  any  recognition  of  the  Miners’  Union. 
They  offered  to  make  concessions,  but  insisted  on  leaving 
each  employer  free  to  deal  with  his  own  men.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  miners  claimed  that  the  main  question 
was  the  public  need  for  fuel,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  argued 
that  acceptance  of  his  proposition  would  relieve  the  pub¬ 
lic  distress.  He  maintained  that  whatever  might  be  the 
merits  of  the  strike,  the  question  of  the  people’s  need 
for  coal  would  be  instantly  settled,  and  he  laid  stress  on 
the  fact  that  lie  did  not  propose  to  keep  the  men  on  strike 
until  the  President’s  award  was  made  known,  but  was 
willing  and  anxious  to  put  them  to  work  at  once  and  let 
them  keep  on  mining  coal  until  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  decision 
or  that  of  his  tribunal  was  made.  The  operators  insisted 
that  to  allow  any  such  settlement  of  the  case  would  be 
to  surrender  all  that  they  were  fighting  for.  Some  of  the 
operators  sugested  that,  instead  of  dealing  with  Mitchell, 
(he  President  should  send  the  army  at  once  to  Pennsyl-t 
vania.  Mr.  Baer  was  the  first  speaker,  and  he  hinted  at 
this.  Mr.  Thomas  gave  a  stronger  suggestion,  and  Mr. 
Markle  made  it  stronger,  lie  openly  demanded  in  so 
many  words  that  the  President  “put  the  Federal  troops 
in  the  field.”  The  same  idea  was  carried  out  by  the 
others . Twenty-five  hundred  miners  in  the  em¬ 

ploy  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  struck  October  2  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the 
operators  to  collect  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  the 
weekly  assessment  for  the  anthracite  strikers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania . A  detail  of  soldiers,  October  5,  found 

in  the  house  of  a  striker  near  the  Grassy  Island  Colliery, 
in  the  Lackawanna  Valley,  1,200  rounds  of  cartridges  for 

shotguns . The  tracks  leading  to  the  Silver 

Creek  colliery,  near  New  Philadelphia,  were  blown  up 
with  dynamite  October  5.  There  were  rumors  of  plots 
to  wreck  tracks  in  the  Panther  Creek  Valley,  and  a 

guard  of  troops  was  maintained  at  night . The 

entire  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  nearly  10,000 
men,  was  ordered  out  by  Gov.  Stone  October  6,  with  in¬ 
structions  that  all  men  who  desire  to  work,  and  their 

familities,  have  ample  protection . James  Lewis, 

president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers’  local  union,  and 
Henry  Jenkins,  a  railroad  station  agent,  were  arrested 
at  Tower  City,  Pa.,  October  C,  charged  with  recent  dyna¬ 
mite  outrages  in  the.  Schuykill  coal  region.  .  .  .  Nine 
hundred  miners  employed  by  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railway  Company  at  Blocton,  Ala.,  struck  Oc¬ 
tober  6.  The  Blue  Creek  miners  to  the  number  of  800  held 
a  meeting  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  pay  the 
assessment  made  for  the  anthracite  strikers.  The  com¬ 
pany  claims  that  a  large  number  of  the  Blue  Creek  min¬ 
ers,  arc  opposed  to  the  assessment  and  l’avor  continuing 
work.  .  .  .  President  Roosevelt  made  another  effort  to 
settle  the  coal  strike  October  7  by  promising  that  if  the 
miners  will  resume  work  he  will  appoint  a  commission 
to  investigate  their  condition,  and  will  do  everything  in 


his  power  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  controversy  in 
accordance  with  the  commission's  report.  The  Mine 
Workers’  officials  were  not  disposed  to  view  this  favor¬ 
ably.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  that  Shenandoah  is  the 
headquarters  of  General  Gobin,  and  that  many  troops 
are  there,  two  bold  dynamite  outrages  were  committed 
October  7.  The  fronts  of  the  houses  of  John  Bulravitz 
and  Antony  Sovolosky,  non-union  workers,  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  dynamite  was  placed  <yi  the  front  window 
sills  and  under  the  porches,  and  the  houses  were  badly 
wrecked  and  torn.  At  Sovolosky’s  house  no  one  was  in¬ 
jured,  but  at  the  Bulravitz  house,  where  Mrs.  Bulravitz 
and  her  three  children  wore  alone,  the  explosion  was  so 
severe  that  they  were  thrown  about,  and  an  oil  lamp, 
which  was  shaken  from  the  table,  foil  into  the  baby’s 
crib,  setting  fire  to  the  little  one’s  clothing  and  severely 
burning  him.  He  may  die.  Anthony  Colsen,  a  non-union 
worker  at  the  Henry  Clay  Colliery,  was  attacked  by  a 
large  crowd  October  7  while  on  the  way  to  work  and  so 
badly  beaten  that  he  is  reported  to  be  dying.  His  skull 
was  fractured  and  he  was  injured  internally.  The  crowd 
got  away  before  the  deputies  reached  the  scene.  The 
family  of  John  Keimonewski,  of  Edwardsville,  a  wife 
and  three  children,  applied  to  the  United  Charities  for 
aid  October  7  and  were  taken  in.  On  October  5,  while 
Keimonewski  was  at  work,  a  gang  attacked  the  house, 
broke  in  the  front  door  and  windows  and  smashed  all 
the  household  furniture  and  cooking  utensils.  When  the 
young  son  attempted  to  interfere  to  protect  his  mother 
and  little  sister,  he  was  assaulted  and  a  hole  cut  in  the 
back  of  his  head.  He  was  later  found  senseless.  Mrs. 
Keimonewski  was  knocked  down  and  kicked  and  dragged 
round  by  the  hair,  and  driven  from  the  house.  The  fam¬ 
ily  sought  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Gray,  where  the 
boy,  Leon,  was  attended  by  a  physician.  The  Grays  felt 
it  was  not  safe  to  harbor  them  any  longer,  so  they  were 
taken  to  the  United  Charities  until  such  time  as  a  house 
-•ould  be  secured. 


THE  POTATO  CROP . 

Our  potatoes  are  a  Summer  crop  and  arc  of  course  all 
off  the  market  except  Fall  crop,  which  is  used  for  seed 
purposes.  We  are  depending  now  upon  the  West  for  our 
supply  of  Irish  potatoes.  At  present  the  prices  are  rul¬ 
ing  high,  owing  to  being  between  the  seasons.  The  Long 
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Island  and  western  crops  are  not  yet  being  cured,  bu: 

T  look  for  lower  prices  later  on.  j.  e.  britton. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

There  is  a  heavy  crop,  but  stock  will  mostly  be  moved 
in  next  month  or  so,  as  there  will  be  but  a  small  amount 
put  away  for  Winter.  Hudson  produce  co. 

Hudson,.  Wis.’ 

Our  tracks  have  been  fairly  overloaded  with  potatoes 
from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  some  from 
Michigan.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  potatoes,  they  are  poor 
keepers,  too  green,  not  matured,  and  we  would  not  want 
any  more  for  two  weeks.  YTc  no  reason  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price,  as  offerings  are  too  .iberal. 

New  Orleans,  La.  seessel,  ashner  &  sugaiiman. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  there  will  be  a 
good  crop  of  potatoes,  taking  the  country  at  large.  Some 
sections  report  a  short  crop,  but  they  are  coming  Into 
this  market  very  freely,  and  prices  are  steadily  declining. 
There  was  a  temporary  scarcity  recently,  owing  to  bad 
weather  preventing  shippers  from  loading.  They  arc  be¬ 
ing  offered  very  freely,  and  we  do  not  see  any  indications 
of  high  prices  for  the  present  at  least. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  the  kellt  cfo. 

The  potato  crop  in  Mifflin  County  is  under  an  average 
in  acreage  and  in  bushels  per  acre,  selling  at  25  and  30 
cents,  mostly  by  growers  afraid  of  rot.  Others  will  hold 
for  at  least  50  cents,  which  they  will  likely  get  in  the 
Winter.  Much  rot  on  low  and  heavy  land.  The  supply 
is  never  equal  to  demand  in  the  county,  and  many  cars 
are  shipped  in;  sometimes  a  car  is  bought  up  by  some 
storekeeper  and  shipped  out.  v.  d.  s. 

Yeagertown,  Pa. 

All  our  Summer  crop  of  potatoes  raised  in  Tennessee 
has  gone  into  consumption,  and  we  have  been  for  some 
time  Imying  western  stock;  at  present  fine  Rurals  from 
Wisconsin  at  45  cents  per  bushel  bulk,  delivered  at  Nash¬ 
ville.  Our  farmers  around  here  are  going  to  have  fairly 
good  crop  of  late  or  second-crop  Red  Triumph,  but  all 
of  these  will  be  saved  for  Spring  seeding,  few  cars  usually 
being  shipped  to  Texas,  but  most  of  them  being  used 
around  here.  *'•  a.  lowe  &  co. 

Nashville.  Tenn. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  in  our  section  has  been  probably 
as  large  this  year  as  heretofore,  if  not  much  larger.  The 
growers  commenced  to  market  their  crop  much  earlier 
than  for  some  years  past,  and  as  the  prices  have  been 
fairly  good,  the  movement  of  sweets  has  been  much  larg¬ 
er  up  to  this  time  of  the  season  than  probably  ever  be¬ 
fore.  We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  crop  has  already  been 
moved.  From  all  indications  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
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prices  will  go  much  lower,  and  in  fact,  we  are  looking 
for  quite  an  advance  about  the  last  of  this  month. 

Accomac  Co.,  Ya.  ■  a.  j.  m’matli. 

The  potato  crop  in  the  western  part  of  this  State  will 
not  be  as  large  as  was  anticipated  a  few  weeks  ago.  Al¬ 
most  every  piece  has  been  struck  by  the  blight,  killing 
the  tops,  and  undoubtedly  stopping  the  growth  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  From  what  we  have  heard  we  judge  that  when 
dug  the  potatoes  will  not  run  more  than  four  to  six  to 
the  hill,  but  these  will  be  of  normal  size.  We  think  this 
blight  will  reduce  the  crop  at  least  50  per  cent.  They  are 
not  offered  as  freely  in  this  vicinity  as  they  generally 
are  at  this  time  of  the  year.  However,  we  are  in  receipt 
of  large  offerings  from  Minnesota  and  other  northwestern 
sections.  Those  potatoes  can  be  delivered  in  Rochester 
and  other  eastern  points  ’way  below  figures  we  have  i  > 
pay  for  potatoes  grown  here.  t..  r..  itorton  &  co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Des  Moines  and  Prairie  City,  where 
potatoes  are  usually  very  abundant,  the  early  varieties 
have  all  been  of  good  quality,  and  there  has  also  been 
a  good  quantity  of  them.  We  have  had  so  very  much 
rain,  however,  as  well  as  heavy  frosts  at  the  time 
when  the  late  varieties  should  be  doing  their  best,  that 
we  are  informed  by  reliable  sources  that  the  late  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes  will  be  very  poor  quality,  and  there  will 
be  less  of  them  than  there  were  in  this  State  last  season. 
From  the  large  acreage  that  was  planted  to  potatoes  we 
fully  believed  we  would  not  have  to  ship  potatoes  into 
this  State  this  season,  but  judging  from  reports  in  re¬ 
gard  to  late  varieties  it  is  very  evident  we  shall  have  to 
ship  late  potatoes  in.  davidson  Bros.  co. 

Dos  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  late  crop  in  this  section  of  Wisconsin  does  not  turn 
out  as  well  as  the  early  crop,  which  was  an  average  one. 
Some  farmers  report  a  good  yield,  while  the  majority  re¬ 
port  a  smaller  late  crop  than  for  several  years.  The 
price  being  paid  here  is  20  to  22  cents,  but  farmers  are 
very  reluctant  about  selling  at  these  figures,  and  only 
those  needing  money  are  selling.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  the  late  crop  is  below  the  average  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  lidding  their  crop  for 
higher  prices.  The  onion  crop  here  is  above  the  average. 
The  yield  is  from  400  to  450  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  good 
quality.  Prices  opened  at  30  cents  and  have  gradually 
risen  to  37  cents.  Cabbage  crop  poor,  the  yield  being  only 
about  40  to  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s.  Prices,  too,  are  low 
owing  to  the  large  yield  in  other  States,  notably  New 
York.  a.  I,,  flatten. 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

The  crop  in  Michigan  Is  perhaps  a  little  under  the  aver¬ 
age,  but  not  a  short  crop  by  any  means.  Wisconsin  and 
-Minnesota  have  good  big  crops.  Such  States  as  Illinois 
and  Indiana  have  more  potatoes  perhaps  than  usual,  but 
they  are  buying  some  now,  and  later  will  draw  entirely 
-in  the  northern  section  for  their  supply.  The  New  York 
crop  is,  we  think,  considerably  affected  with  rot.  We 
expect  to  see  the  Michigan  potatoes  move  cast.  We  are 
not  looking  for  any  such  prices  as  prevailed  last  year, 
but  think  that  potatoes  will  bring  reasonable  prices,  and 
consumption  considerable  heavier  than  last  year.  When 
one  considers  that  importations  are  impossible  unless  at 
high  prices,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  may 
expect  good  fair  figures  for  the  crop  during  the  entire 
season.  The  East  Is  now  using  a  good  many  Wisconsin 
potatoes.  That  State  is  digging  freely,  as  is  Minnesota, 
but  in  Michigan  the  farmers  have  their  ideas  consider¬ 
able  above  prices  one  can  obtain  at  present,  consequent¬ 
ly  there  is  little  doing  in  that  State.  The  market  in  <’bi- 
eago  ranges  from  about  30  to  32  cents. 

Chicago,  Til.  albert  miller  -  o. 


BUSINESS  BITS . 

It  is  not  only  in  implements  and  accessories  for  the 
farm  that  the  Cash  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  take  the  lead,  but  also  in  the  various  things  that 
are  needed  and  used  in  every  home. 

Half  your  fuel  saved  means  a  good  deal  to  most  fam¬ 
ilies  this  year,  and  this  is  what  the  Rochester  Radiator 
Co.,  39  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  promise  to  do  for 
you.  Write  for  full  particulars  about  it. 

While  coal  and  other  fuels  are  so  high  many  families 
can  use  oil  for  heating  and  even  cooking  purposes.  The 
Derrick  Oil  Co.,  Titusville,  Pa.,  offers  to  sell  oil  by  the 
barrel  to  consumers  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Make  the  baby  comfortable  and  happy  with  one  of 
Glascock’s  baby  jumpers,  rocking  chair  bed  and  high  chair 
combined.  This  is  described  in  a  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet  which  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  ask  for  it.  Ad¬ 
dress  Glascock  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  53,  Muncie,  Ind. 

We  should  like  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
annual  subscription  announcement  of  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  on  another  page.  This  is  an  excellent  paper  for 
the  older  members  of  the  family  as  well  as  the  young 
folks.  Those  subscribing  now  will  got  the  remainder  of 
this  year  free,  which  includes  the  Thanksgiving,  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year's  numbers. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CORN.— In  its  crop  report  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  says  that  on,  the 
whole  Indian  corn  is  one  of  the  poorest  crops  ever  se¬ 
cured.  The  frosts  of  the  first  week  in  September  severe¬ 
ly  injured  the  crop  on  high  land  in  some  sections,  practi¬ 
cally  none  of  the  crop  ripened  at  that  time,  and  even 
with  the  absence  of  frost  from  that  time  to  the  time  of 
making  returns  much  still  remains  to  mature.  That  which 
has  ripened  is  not  well  eared,  and  in  almost  all  cases  less 
than  an  average  crop  will  be  secured.  The  stover  is  fair¬ 
ly  well  developed,  and  should  be  of  good  nutritive  value 
where  not  injured  by  frost. 

CALIFORNIA  NOTES.— Lima  beans  are  being  thrash¬ 
ed  and  hauled  away  for  shipment  as  fast  as  possible. 
Sugar  beets  are  being  gathered  and  sent  to  the  factory, 
so  all  hands  are  busy  who  have  any  desire  to  work. 
Walnut  pickers  are  busy,  too,  so  farmers  have  all  they 
can  do  and  help  is  not  plentiful.  Almost  all  crops  are 
below  an  average  where  not  irrigated.  No  rain  for  six- 
months  to  do  vegetation  much  good,  but  we  have  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  the  fruits,  grains,  etc.,  and  are  hoping 
that  next  year  will  give  us  more  rain.  Much  time  and 
money  have  been  spent  to  develop  water  but  as  with  other 
things,  we  fall  below  our  expectations,  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  follows.  Weather  pleasant,  no  very  serious  earth¬ 
quakes,  so  we  wilt  go  ahead  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  o.  m.  c. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


October  IS 


[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  MATTER  OF  SELECTION. 

Said  a  vulgar  little  girl,  who  was  sneering 
at  another 

In  accents  that  were  very  far  from  mild, 
“You  ain't  got  no  father, 'you  ain’t  got  no 
mother— 

You  ain't  nothin’  but  a  horrid  'dopted 
child!” 

"I’m  quite  as  good  as  you,”  came  the 
answer  from  the  other, 

“I  was  carefully  selected  from  a  lot; 

But  only  look  at  you— your  father  and 
your  mother 

Had  to  keep  you  if  they  wanted  to  or 

not!”  —Boston  Globe. 

* 

Taui.e  oilcloth  makes  a  more  desirable 
covering  for  school  books  than  the 
silesia  or  calico  ordinarily  used;  it  does 
not  catch  dirt  so  readily,  and  can  be 
sponged  off  when  soiled. 

e 

I.v  selecting  a  short  walking  skirt  see 
that  any  trimming  other  than  the  stitch¬ 
ing  around  the  bottom  runs  up  and 
down.  A  short  skirtt  always  makes  the 
wearer  look  shorter,  and  this  effect  is 
modified  somewhat  when  the  straps  or 
stitching  forms  long  perpendicular  lines. 
The  favorite  material  for  walking  skirts 
and  suits  this  Fall  has  been  snowflake 
cloth,  dark  material  having  rough  irreg¬ 
ular  little  flecks  of  white.  Rough-sur¬ 
faced  cloth  of  all  kinds  seems  likely  to 
be  popular  during  the  Winter. 

* 

Fine  shoes,  not  in  regular  wear, 
should  have  a  good-sized  wad  of  cotton 
batting  or  soft  rag  stuffed  down  in  the 
toe  while  they  are  stored  away,  to  keep 
them  in  shape.  Of  course  it  is  better 
still  if  those  wooden  forms  known  as 
boot  trees  are  used,  which  can  be  trust¬ 
ed  to  prevent  any  wrinkling  of  foot¬ 
gear,  but  we  are  prone  to  look  upon 
them  as  a  superfluity.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  uppers  of  our  shoes 
always  begin  to  wear  where  wrinkled, 
so  there  is  sound  economy  in  prevent¬ 
ing  such  creases. 

* 

There  are  some  pleas  so  moving  that 
it  would  take  a  heart  of  stoue  to  resist 
them,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion. 
Squire  Patterson  is  the  only  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  law  in  a  New  England  town, 
and  is  therefore  the  recipient  of  con¬ 
stant  appeals  for  the  administration  of 
justice  not  only  from  his  neighbors,  but 
from  many  of  the  dwellers  on  outlying 
farms.  One  day  a  widow,  known  to  him 
as  a  shiftless  and  complaining  person, 
waylaid  him  in  the  postoflice. 

“See  here,  square,”  she  said,  querul¬ 
ously,  “I  want  you  should  say  something 
to  Nathan  Boggs  that’s  got  the  farm 
next  mine.  He’s  told  it  round  that  I 
don’t  keep  my  hens  at  home,  and  that 
he’ll  have  the  law  on  me  if  I  don’t,  on 
account  of  his  corn.  And  I  want  you  to 
put  it  plain  to  him  how  that  he  ought 
to  have  more  patience,  considering  he’s 
got  sons  to  help  him  and  money  laid  by 
and  what  all;  and  everything  I've  got 
in  this  earthly  world  is  one  cow  and 
those  hens  and  six  head  o’  gal  children 
that  can’t  throw  a  stone  straight!” 

*  $ 


has  no  eight-hour  day.  A  12-hour  day 
would  be  a  boon  to  most  wives  who  in 
the  care  of  the  house  and  children  are 
always  “doing  overtime.”  There  is 
nothing  more  pathetic  than  the  sight — 
so  often  seen — of  the  hard-working,  con¬ 
scientious  mother  who  literally  wears 
her  life  out  in  unheralded  toil,  thankless 
and  not  expecting  thanks.  In  many 
families,  however,  the  work  is  badly  dis¬ 
tributed,  to  the  injury  of  all  concerned. 
The  mother  does  too  much,  her  daugh¬ 
ters  too  little.  While  the  former  short¬ 
ens  her  days  in  trying  to  let  her  children 
“have  a  good  time,”  the  latter  fail  to 
realize  the  benefit  for  body  and  mind  of 
being  held  to  moderate  work.  Labor 
has  a  tonic  effect.  It.  is  good  for  the  mus¬ 
cles,  the  morals  and  the  mind. 

* 

In  putting  away  Summer  clothing 
plenty  of  room  Is  needed  if  wash  dresses 
are  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  ready  to 
wear.  Old-fashioned  housekeepers  used 
to  put  such  garments  away  rough-dried, 
without  starching,  rightly  believing  that 
the  fabric  was  better  preserved  thus,  but 
nowadays  we  do  not  do  this.  Clothing 
is  not  expected  to  last  as  long  as  it  did 
for  older  generations,  and  there  is 
usually  so  much  Spring  work  on  hand 
that  the  prospect  of  starching  and  iron¬ 
ing  a  complete  Summer  wardrobe  before 
it  is  ready  to  wear  seems  too  much.  The 
best  place  to  store  Summer  frocks  and 
shirt  waists  is  a  box  fitted  with  trays 
so  that  they  are  not  all  crushed  to¬ 
gether.  Such  a  receptacle  is  readily 
made  from  a  large  dry  goods  box.  It 
should  have  a  hinged  cover,  and  cleats 
nailed  inside  to  support  the  trays,  which 
are  large  shallow  pasteboard  boxes,  such 
as  readymade  suits  are  packed  in  when 
sent  out  by  the  dry  goods  stores.  Put 
in  these  trays  crushing  is  avoided,  and 
they  are  easily  lifted  out,  so  the  entire 
box  is  not  disturbed  to  get  at  some  gar¬ 
ment  in  the  bottom.  Shirt-waist  boxes 
are  very  useful,  when  made  on  the  same 
principle,  but  whereas  the  storage  box 
is  as  plain  as  you  like — though  it  is 
worth  while  to  paint  the  exterior  and 
paste  in  a  paper  lining — the  shirt-waist 
box  can  he  made  more  ornamental.  It 
is  the  right  size  to  hold  a  waist  without 
folding.  The  inside  is  lined  with  chintz, 
denim  or  cambric,  pasted  on;  neat  cleats 
are  tacked  inside  to  hold  the  trays, 
which  are  shallow  paste-board  boxes  of 
the  right  size.  These  are  strengthened 


The  London  Chronicle  has  been  dis-  4224  Blouse  Wai3t, 

fussing  the  important  question  “Should  32  to  40  bust. 

\\  omen  Work,  and  tlie  Baltimore  Sun  by  having  bands  of  the  lining  material, 
reminds  us  that  women  have  been  doing  the  width  of  their  depth,  pasted  all 
the  hard  work  since  the  world’s  infancy,  around,  to  prevent  breaking  at.  the  cor- 
A  few  play  the  role  of  idle  butterflies,  ners.  The  outside  of  the  box  is  covered 
but  the  great  majority  of  them  toil  un-  with  denim  or  cretonne,  tacked  on  and 
ceasingly  and  with  little  reward.  Among  held  in  place  if  desired  by  bands  of  split 
savages  the  women  do  all  the  work,  their  bamboo  or  small  moldings.  The  cre- 
lurds  exerting  themselves  only  in  chase  tonne-covered  shirt-waist  boxes  seen  in 
ann  in  war.  Progress  civilization  bas  the  stores  usually  have  very  ornamen- 
consisted  largely  in  getting  man  to  do  tal  hinges  of  brass  or  bronze,  put  on 
something  for  a  living.  Even  to-day  over  the  cretonne.  Such  a  box  can  be 
man’s  work  is  only  “from  sun  to  sun,  made  at  home,  and  would  be  a  useful 
while  woman’s  work  is  never  clone,”  She  Christmas  gift. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  skirt  and  waist  shown  this  week, 
if  used  together,  would  make  a  hand- 
seme  suit  for  Fall  or  Winter,  the  same 
■velvet  strappings  being  used  on  both. 
The  waist  alone  of  silk  would  be  desir- 
ablo  to  use  with  separate  skirts.  The 
foundation  lining  fits  with  absolute 
smoothness  and  closes  at  the  center 
front.  On  it  are  arranged  the  parts  of 
the  waist  proper  and  on  it  is  faced  the 
yoke.  Tho  back  is  smooth  and  drawn 
down  in  gathers  at  the  waist  line,  but 
iho  fronts  include  tucks  at  tho  shoulders 


4223  Seven  Gored  Flare  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


which  extend  to  yoke  depth  and  are 
gathered  at  the  waist  line.  The  vest  is 
arranged  under  the  fronts  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  is  effected  invisibly  at  the  left  shoul¬ 
der  and  beneath  the  left  front.  The 
sleeves  are  in  Hungarian  style,  snug  at 
the  upper  portions  but  forming  full 
puffs  where  they  are  gathered  into  the 
cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  3%  yards  21 
inches  wiue,  3%  yards  27  inches  wide,  or 
1%  yard  44  inches  wide  with  1*4  yard  of 
all-over  lace.  The  pattern  No.  4224  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores  that 
are  shaped  to  avoid  all  fullness  at  the 
belt  yet  to  flare  with  freedom  below  the 
kuees.  The  back  seam  is  lapped  and 
closed  with  buttons  and  buttonholes, 
but  it  can  be  closed  to  placket  depth  and 
the  closing  made  invisibly  when  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  upper  edge  can  be  finished 
with  a  belt  or  cut  on  dip  outline  and 
underfaced  or  bound.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  10  yards  21  inches  wide,  8%  yards  27 
inches  wide,  5%  yards  44  inches  wide  or 
4 Vi  yards  32  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
No.  4223  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28  and  30-inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


The  proverb,  “It  is  better  to  wear  out 
than  to  rust  out,”  is  true  in  form  but 
false  in  spirit.  The  flowers  do  not  wear 
out,  but  neither  do  they  rust  out.  One 
reason  why  so  many  people  are  asking 
whether  life  is  worth  living  is  that  we 
are  teaching  ourselves  that  mau’s  chief 
end  is  to  struggle  and  to  crucify  spon¬ 
taneity  on  a  cross  of  drudgery. — Dr. 
Parkhurst. 


The  sooner  a 
bad  lamp  chim¬ 
ney  breaks,  the 
better. 

Now  get  Mac= 
beth’s. 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 
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Instruments,  Violins,  Banjos, 

CUiTARS, MANDOLINS, 

eto.,  made  by  Lyon  &  Healy  are  the 
standard  of  excellence.  Very  low 
prloed  etyles  ae  well  a» high  grades 
such  as  the  “Washburn.”  Ask  your 
local  mnsio  dealer  forthem,  and  if 
he  doesn’t  keep  them  write  to  us  for 
“Dept.  G"  Catalog,  illustrated, 
mailed/rre.  It  tells  now  to  judge 
quality  and  gives  full  particulars. 
If  yon  are  wise  yon  will  secure  an 
Instrument  with  a  mathematically  correct  finger 
board  and  a  full  rich  tone,  one  that  will  give 
I  satisfaction  for  a  lifetime. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  19  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Worl'l'tltrgMt  MtuloHonjfc  Everything  Known  In  Muslo” 


THIS 
♦  50 
STEEL 
RANGE 


CANSAVEHALF 
RETAIL  PRICES 
Send  ForSpecinl 


FREE 


STOVE  CATALOGUE 


OVEN 


19  in, 


Tells  Why  our  Prices  are  low¬ 
est  in  U. 8.  218  kinds  and  sizes 
Ranges, Heating  &  Cvok  Stoves. 

*1©  Onk  Heater,  *«.*6 
♦15  Cook  Stove,  .  S7.85 
*88  Steel  Range,  10.&O 

218  Other  Bargains.  We  have  what  you  want.  Goods  Warranted. 

FREE  I  CONSUMERS  C’G’E  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Trial  |  2X5  South  Itesplulnce  8t.,  Chicago,  Ill* 
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The  Bes! 
Farmer’s  Garments 

mad©  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  56, 

67  or  68,  In  stripes — or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key¬ 
stone  goods,  send  his  nnrns, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


T1ADI  MASK  KKGI«TSaZX> 


Not  what  is  said  of  it,  but 
what  it  does,  has  made 
the  fame  of  the 

Elgin  Watch 

and  made  10,000,000  Elgins  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  world’s  work.  Sold  by 
every  jeweler  in  the  land;  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  greatest  tvatch  works. 
ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 
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THH  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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The  Home  Windows. 

The  Autumn  days  have  come  and  the 
plants  have  been  brought  into  the  shed 
and  put  on  a  bench  at  the  kitchen  door, 
where  a  light  covering  can  be  thrown 
over  them  if  any  suspicion  of  frost  is 
expected.  We  must  get  the  storm  win¬ 
dows  on  early  and  have  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  leave  the  inside  windows  open 
for  awhile  when  the  plants  first  go  in, 
and  so  they  get  the  light,  and  are  not 
loo  warm.  We  have  two  stands,  and 
keep  one  at  the  western  window,  and 
the  other  at  the  south,  where  are  placed 
tender  plants  that  need  the  sun  rays  and 
heat  to  bring  them  into  bloom.  I  en¬ 
joy  flowers  and  like  to  tend  them.  They 
are  very  much  like  babies,  and  respond 
quickly  to  affection  and  tender  care, 
drooping  and  growing  sickly  without  it. 
My  daughter  Annabel  says  she  only 
tends  them  from  duty,  or  from  neces¬ 
sity,  because  they  are  there  to  be  looked 
after,  but  if  it  is  duty  she  does  it  so 
faithfully  that  it  becomes  love,  and  they 
thrive  well  with  her. 

Joy  is  a  duty,  so  with  golden  lore, 

The  Hebrew  rabbis  taught  in  days  of  yore, 
And  happy  human  hearts  heard  in  their 
speech 

Almost  the  highest  wisdom  man  can  reach. 

So  in  the  culture  of  the  flowers  of  a 
window  garden  the  work  becomes  a  joy 
that  is  taken  up  as  a  duty.  Howr  the 
sweet  things  respond  to  light,  water  and 
air,  and  seem  so  full  of  vitality  in  their 
new  tender  leaflets.  On  the  stand  in  the 
south  window  we  will  place  one  lielio- 
t:ope;  it  is  a  strong  plant  of  the  dark 
mauve  variety,  and  has  been  trained 
high  so  that  it  covers  the  top  row  of  the 
stand  with  a  Lantana  for  company.  An¬ 
nabel  says  the  smell  of  the  latter  spoils 
the  fragrance  of  the  former,  but  they 
did  well  together  last  year,  and  I  have 
a  foolish  fancy  that  they  know  their  old 
places.  Then  the  crimson  and  the  white 
geraniums  come  next;  they  are  young 
plants  that  have  been  kept  in  pots  all 
Summer  and  all  the  buds  picked  off. 
Now'  they  are  coming  into  trusses  of 
bloom  and  will  fill  the  next  row\  Some 
people  seem  to  think  geraniums  are 
common,  but  they  are  such  cheerful 
plants  and  not  troubled  by  insects,  so 
they  deserve  the  place  they  hold  in  the 
window  garden. 

On  the  lower  shelf  stand  the  Gloxinias 
now  in  full  bloom;  what  splendid  crea¬ 
tures  they  are — full  of  exotic  life  and 
gorgeous  beauty.  When  they  have  done 
blooming  I  shall  set  them  away  and  the 
Cyclamens  will  take  their  place.  They 
are  just  potted  and  set  away  to  start 
growth,  and  will  not  fail  me  in  mrd- 
Avinter.  What  lovely  window  plants 
they  make;  the  foliage  is  handsome,  and 
a  good-sized  plant  will  have  30  or  40 
tloAvers  that  last  a  long  while.  One  of 
the  most  important  things  with  flower 
stands  is  to  turn  the  plants  around 
every  day;  it  is  the  only  way  to  keep 
them  in  shape,  and  the  Cyclamen,  Avith 
its  odd-shaped  flowers,  is  improved  by 
this  treatment. 

In  the  west  window  I  have  my  roses 
— Soupert  and  an  old  pink  rose  that  is 
nameless.  They  are  very  good  plants, 
but  do  not  bear  flowers  continuously, 
though  the  Soupert,  with  its  croAvded 
buds,  almost  blossoms  itself  to  death 
Avhen  it  does  give  us  its  rose  clusters. 
I  have  a  double  Calendula  to  put  there; 
it  gives  me  some  creamy  yelloAV  flow¬ 
ers  all  Winter,  and  the  Chrysanthemums 
live  well  there.  It  is  Avonderful  how 
this  flOAver  has  developed  since  Mother 
used  to  talk  of  Artemisias,  but  I  like 
the  medium-sized  blooms  better  than 
those  extravagantly  large,  and  prefer 
the  long-petaled  Japanese  varieties.  1 
have  a  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  oi 
French  Marguerite  that  makes  a  fine 
plant  for  the  AvindoAV  stand.  It  is  a 
profuse  bloomer  all  Winter;  has  pretty 


MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Tur. 


foliage,  and  its  flowers  are  refined 
daisies.  Our  piant  was  groAvn  from  a 
cutting  given  to  me  last  June,  and  next 
Spring  avc  will  set  it  out  in  the  ground, 
and  take  off  a  cutting  for  a  Winter  plant 
again.  A  Pelargonium  or  Lady  Wash¬ 
ington  geranium  is  a  beautiful  window 
plant,  but  it  seldom  flowers  before 
March,  and  then  the  buds  open  slowly, 
Avhile  the  foliage  is  not  handsome  during 
the  waiting  period. 

A  few  hyacinths  add  to  the  charm  of 
a  window'  garden,  and  a  pot  of  Roman 
hyacinths  can  be  forced  along  so  as  to 
bloom  by  Christmas.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  fascinating  and  hopeful  in  gather¬ 
ing  together  a  windoAV  full  of  plants; 
they  inspire  to  fresh  courage,  and  give 
one  a  vision  of  beauty  to  come.  But  to 
be  successful  it  is  Avell  to  understand 
some  of  the  diseases  and  insects  that 
Avork  mischief  Avith  our  treasures. 

ANNIE  1..  .TACK. 


A  Dishwasher  Wanted. 

Do  you  knoAv  of  a  reliable  dishwasher 
which  you  can  recommend?  My  family  is 
large,  and  this  branch  of  housework  is 
quite  a  consideration.  m.  c.  s.  c. 

Maryland. 

Eight  years  ago  several  of  our  readers 
recommended  an  appliance  called  the 
Mary  Jane  dishwasher.  It  consisted  of 
a  rather  deep  w'ooden  tub  or  pail,  with 
an  inner  tray  having  a  perforated  bot¬ 
tom,  which  fitted  into  the  tub.  The 
dishes  were  well  scraped^  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  tray,  and  an  abundance 
of  A'ery  hot  soapy  Avater  poured  over  all. 
The  tray  full  of  dishes  was  then  moved 
up  and  doAvn  in  the  water  by  its  ban¬ 
dies,  until  the  dishes  were  clean,  after 
which  they  were  either  wiped  with  a 
tow'el  or,  preferably,  rinsed  Avith  scald¬ 
ing  hot  Avater  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
tray  or  a  rack.  EA'en  ordinary  tlish- 
washing  is  greatly  simplified  if.  instead 
of  wiping  in  the  usual  way,  the  dishes 
are  placed  in  a  rack  at  one  end  of  the 
sink,  and  clear  boiling  Avater  poured 
over  them.  They  quickly  dry,  clear  and 
shiny,  and  not  only  the  labor  of  wip- 
ing  is  saved,  but  also  the  w’ashing  and 
wear  of  towels.  It  is  the  lack  of  abund¬ 
ant  hot  water,  inevitable  w'here  it  must 
be  heated  on  top  of  the  stove,  that  adds 
to  the  labor  of  dishwashing.  The  same 
principle  as'  that  of  the  Mary  Jane  dish- 
Avasher  is  used  on  a  large  scale  in  res¬ 
taurants  and  hotels.  The  dishes,  pack¬ 
ed  in  a  huge  tray,  are  lowered  by  a 
crane  into  a  vat  of  boiling  wrater  con¬ 
taining  plenty  of  soft  soap  or  washing 
powder.  After  agitation  in  the  soapy 
water  the  dishes  are  immersed  in  clear 
hot  water,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
rack.  A  wooden  rack  to  set  upon  the 
sink  for  dish-drying  is  made  by  S.  R. 
Devine,  Loch  Sheldrake,  N.  Y.,  and  wire 
racks  for  the  same  purpose  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  most  department  stores.  To 
Avash  dishes  easily  and  Avell,  the  water 
ought  to  be  too  hot  to  put  the  hands  in 
it,  so  that  all  grease  is  at  once  melted 
off,  and  this  thorough  heating  of  the 
dishes  causes  them  to  dry  off  quickly 
without  wiping.  We  should  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  further  information  from  readers 
Avho  haA'e  tried  to  solve  the  dish-wash- 
ing  problem. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Spoon  Biscuit. — Two  cupfuls  flour, 
large  tablespoonful  of  lard,  saltspoonful 
of  salt,  tAvo  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  water  enough  to  make  a 
batter  soft  enough  to  drop  from  spoon. 
Drop  into  well-greased  gem  pans  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Do  not  use  hands 
for  mixing. 

Cider  Jelly. — Soak  one-hall'  a  box  of 
gelatine  in  one  cupful  of  cold  water  for 
one  hour.  Add  one  cupful  of  boiling 
water,  two  cupfuls  of  cider,  V-fa  cupful 
of  sugar,  the  juice  and  peel  of  one 
lemon,  and  a  few  pieces  of  stick  cinna¬ 
mon.  Let  it  stand  over  the  fire  in  a 
granite-Avare  saucepan  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  strain  through  a  cloth  into 


a  porcelain  mold  and  set  aAvay  to 
harden. 

French  Doughnuts. — One  large  cupful 
of  water,  half  cupful  (scant)  of  butter; 
bring  to  a  boil,  gradually  add  one  large 
cupful  of  flour  into  which  has  been 
added  a  quarter  teaspoonful  of  baking 
poAvder,  stir  it  until  dry  and  does  not 
stick  to  the  kettle;  take  from  the  fire, 
and  beat  in  three  eggs,  one  at  a  time; 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  flavor 
with  rind  of  a  lemon.  Beat  until  per¬ 
fectly  smooth;  turn  on  a  floured  board 
and  press  into  a  half-inch  sheet;  cut  in¬ 
to  finger  shapes,  join  into  a  circle  and 
drop  into  very  hot  lard.  When  done 
sprinkle  with  poAvdered  sugar  and  cin¬ 
namon.  These  are  excellent. 

Spiced  Quinces. — Pare,  core  and  cut  the 
quinces  into  eighths.  To  eA'ery  seven 
pounds  of  fruit  allow  four  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  green 
ginger  root  scraped  and  sliced  thin;  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one  tcaspoon- 
ful  cloves,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  mace. 
Mix  the  spices  and  then  divide  into  four 
equal  parts  and  tie  up  in  little  muslin 
bags.  AHoav  a  pint  of  vinegar  to  these 
proportions.  Put  vinegar,  sugar,  spices 
and  ginger  root  in  porcelain  lined  ket¬ 
tle.  Let  boil  up  and  skim  carefully; 
then  add  the  quinces.  Remove  at  once 
from  the  fire  and  stand  aside,  covered, 
for  24  hours;  then  drain  off  the  syrup 
and  again  bring  it  t'o  a  boil,  pour  back 
over  the  quinces  and  stand  aside  again 
until  next  day;  repeat  this  operation  for 
eight  days  and  on  the  ninth  let  the  fruit 
simmer  in  the  syrup  until  it  is  quite 
tender;  then  put  it  into  jars  and  boil  the 
syrup  down  until  like  jelly,  then  pour 
it  over  the  quinces  and  seal  up.  RemoA'e 
the  spices  before  putting  fruit  into  jars. 


GRAIN-O!  GRAIN-0! 

Kcmember  that  name  when  you  want  a  delicious, 
appetizing,  nourishing  food  drink  to  take  the  place 
of  coffee.  Sold  by  all  grocers  and  liked  by  all  who 
have  used  It.  Grain-0  is  made  of  pure  grain,  it  aids 
digest  ion  and  strengthens  tho  nerves.  It  is  not  a 
stimulant  but  a  health  builder  and  tho  children  as 
tvell  as  the  adults  can  drink  it  with  great  benefit. 
Costs  about  M  ns  much  as  coffee.  15c.  and  25c.  per 
package.  Ask  your  grocei  for  Grain-O. 


FUEL 


’ONE-HALF  YOUR 

_ ,  WeTell You  How. 

lochester  Radiator  Co.  3i>  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

ON  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Hall-bearing,  easy, 
running,  noiselew,  self- 
nelting  needle,  eelf- 
Ihreading  bobbin. 


Five  patent¬ 
ed  features. 
Price*  from 
$12.50  to 
$24.50  for  cabi¬ 
net  sty  le,  worth 
up  to  $48.  20  year 
warranty  with 
every  machine. 

Send  for  our 
large  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  bargains. 


Price  $19.50 
CASH  Y  A  MF Q.  CO., Dept. 


We  ship  the  best  SKWING 
I  MACHINK  procurable  at 
any  price.  NEW 

PEERLESS 

Drop  Head  house¬ 
hold  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  is  strictly 
high-grade,  full 
size,  made  of  best 
material,  space  under 
arm  x  5^  In. 

Rich  golden  oak  body, 
hand  rubbed  and 

S  dished.  lias  every 
eat  feature.  We  safe 
yon  from  $15  to  $30 
on  a  machine. 

Q  Kalamazoo, 9 Ich. 


At*  one 
HALF  THE  COST 


Lion  Coffee 

has  better  strength  and 
flavor  than  many  so-call¬ 
ed  “fancy"  brands. 

Bulk  coffee  at  the  same 
price  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Lion  in  quality. 

In  i  tb.  air  tight, 
sealed  packages. 


Glascock’s  Baby= 

Jumper,  RnckingChair,  Bed 
and  High-chair  combined. 

Comfortable,  strong,  easily  moved, 
not  outgrown  for  years.  A  boon 
to  mothers.  Health-giving  to 
children.  Physicians  endorse 
it.  ASK  YOUR  DKALElt,  or 
write  ns  for  our  beautiful 
illustrated  booklet  (free). 

GLASCOCK  BROS.  MFC,.  CO., 

Box  oo  MUNCIE,  1XD. 


DERRICK  OIL  CO. 

Box  6.3.  Titusville,  l‘;i. 

ELITE  Oil,. 

A  perfect  burning 
oil.  Shipped  on  trial, 
to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  CO-gal.  galva¬ 
nized  iron  storage  tank 
with  pump,  cover  and 
hasp  for  locfc.Writefor 
particulars  and  prices. 


$ 1 250™  S3600 ?e,,e,r‘ 


FOR  HUST 


_____  Expenses- 

LERS-BOTH  MEN  &  WOMEN 

At  horns  or  traveling.  Let  »* 
start  you.  Our  Puritan  Water 
Still— a  wonderful  invention. 
Great  seller— big  money  maker. 
Enormous  demand.  Over  50,000  al¬ 
ready  sold.  Everybody  buys.  It 
purifies  the  foulest  water  by  dis¬ 
tillation-removes  every  impurity. 
Furnishes  absolutely  pure,  aera- 
ted,  delicious  drinking  water 
Beats  Filters.  Saves  lives— pre¬ 
vents  fevers,  sickness,  doctor 
bills— cures  disease.  ^Mte  for 

_ _  NEW  PLAN  AND  OFFER. 

HARRISON  M’F’G  CO..  12  Harrison  Bidfi..CinclnnaU,  0. 


VERN0N+ . 
OAK  ^ 


r0<>*  MV 

back  •*- 


EQUAL  TO  STOVESlT  Y0UABt  N01j 
DEALERS  SELL  FOR^dnstW^ 

A 1 5  op 

POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

10  in.  fire  box  ;  anti-clinker  nhaking 
and  draw  grate;  heavy  steel  body; 
height  52  in. ;  weight  180 lbs. ;  2  screw 
drafts  in  base,  one  in  large  door, check 
draft  in  pipe  collar  ;6in.  pipe;  steel 
ash  pan  ;  every  feature  to  make  it  best. 

Elaborately  NICKEL  Trimmed 

We  will  seud  you  this  large  1G  in.  Oak  8t ove 
C.O.D.  on  receipt  of  $1,  balance,  $7.76,  you 
can  pay  when  stove  comes.  Freight  ia  about 
75c.  for  each  600  miles.  By  sending  $8.75 
with  order  you  save  the  C.O.D.  charges. 

TRY  THE  STOVE  TEN  DAYS 

If  you  are  not  then  satisfied,  return  it  at  our 
eipenee  and  we  will  send  your  money  back. 
CDCC  STOVE  and  RANCE 
I  nut.  O  t  a  1  o  fg  ue 

218  styles  and  sizes  Steel  Ranges, Cook  and  Heating  Stove*..  Refer¬ 
ences  :  Customers  every  where, Chicago  Nat’  l  Bank, Editor  this  paper 

CONSUMERS  C’G’E  k  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

232  South  Declaim-*  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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-nr, 


IS  THE 
IKANGE 
I0K 

Y m 


m 


BECAUSE 

it  is  made  of  the  best  material  by  skilled 
r  workmen  and  represents  thirty  years  ex- 

perience  in  stove  construction.  Because  its  castings  and 
steel  side  plates  and  linings  are  extra  heavy.  Because 
its  joints  are  air  tight  and  it  takes  less  fuel  than  any  other 
ranee  made.  Because  it  is  fitted  with  our  patent  oven  thermometer-a 
dehlht  to  every  range  or  stove  user.  Because  we  are  so  sure  ot  their 
eiving  satisfaction  that  we  send  them  anywhere  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TEST. 

ireiEni  v  with  ug  lf  yQU  want  olher  reasons  seud  for  free 
catalogue  and  get  into  direct  communication  with  us. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Manufacturers, 

Kulumuzoo,  Mich. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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MARKETS 


Cows 


....1 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

wholesale:  prices. 

New'  York,  Oct.  11,  190  . 
GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring 

—  ft 

85  U 

No.  2,  hard,  new . 

—  47 

'i  i \k 

No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba . 

'a 

79- 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

—  47 

/fill 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed . 

—  cm 

3.  : 

—  4/ 

51 

!f0 

40 

50 

40 

90 

;;o 

20 


(S3  00 
96 
4/2  45 
4/2  55 
'</2  45 


4/2 
4/2 
4/2 
4/2 
(«2  45 
4/1  90 
@2  53 
4/2  80 
00 
4/2  03 

m  !>o 


85 

60 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  1902,  choice,  bu . 

1901,  choice,  bu . 2 

Medium,  1901,  choice,  bu . 2 

Pea,  1902,  choice,  bu . 2 

1901,  choice,  bu . 2 

Medium  and  pea,  1901,  common 

to  good,  bu . t 

Red  kidney,  1901,  choice,  bu . 2 

1901,  poor  to  good,  bu . 2 

White  kidney,  1301,  choice,  bu..2  50 

1901,  poor  to  good,  bu . 2  00 

Blaack  turtle  soup,  choice,  bu.l  80 

1'ellow  eye,  1901.  choice,  bu . 2  50 

Lima,  California,  bu . 2  75 

Imported  Giants,  bu . 1  95 

Medium,  prime,  bu . 1  95 

Medium,  common  to  good,  bu..l  75 

FEED 

City  bran,  200-lb  sacks .  —  4/iSOO 

Spring  bran  .  -  4/17  25 

Standard  middlings  . 

1  .inseed  meal  . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  new,  prime,  100  lbs .  — 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover,  mixed  . 

Clover  . . 

No  grade  . 

Salt  . 

Straw,  long  rye  . 

Short  rye  . 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  f 
quart  can,  or  three  cents  per  qin 
pers  within  the  26-cent  freight  : 

BUTTE  R. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb . . — 

Firsts,  lb . 

Seconds,  It> . 

Lower  grades,  lb . 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy,  lb 

Half-tubs,  firsts,  11  > . 

Tubs,  seconds,  lb . 

Tubs,  thirds,  lb . 

Tins,  etc.,  lit . 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  finest.. 

Fair  to  good,  lb .  17*447 

Lower  grades,  11) . 

W’n  factory,  Juno  make,  lb. 

Current  make,  firsts.  Ib  — 

Current  make,  seconds,  lb.. 

Thirds,  lb . 

Renovated,  fancy,  lb . 

Common  to  prime,'  lb .  1' 

Packing  stock,  lb . 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  col'd,  fancy 

Small,  white,  fancy,  lb . 

Small,  choice,  lb .  H%47 

Small,  good  to  primt 
Small,  common  to  fair,  Ib. 

Large,  colored,  fancy, 

Large,  white,  fancy  .. 

choice,  lb . 

good  to  prime, 
common  to  fait 
Light  skims,  small,  choiet 

Large,  choice,  lb . 

Part  skims,  prime,  lb... 

Fair  to  good,  Ib . 

Common,  lb . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  first-- 

Fair  to  good,  doz . 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Jersey,  State  &  Pa.,  fey,  white 
Fresh  gathered,  fancy  mixed. 


4/19 

50 

—  4726 

50 

—  47-1  00 

95 

SO  47 

85 

6o  cm 

70 

63  47) 

75 

50  47 

6.) 

50  cm 

55 

45  47 

50 

70  47 

T.i 

50  47 

55 

.51  per 

40 

irt  fo  s 

hip 

;one. 

—  4/ 

2o 

22  47 

22  V 

20  47 
18  47 

21 

19 

21*44/ 

20  47 

■i\ 

18*44/ 

19V 

17  r„ 

18 

17  47 

21* 

—  am, 

19 

17*447 

18* 

16*447 

17 

17  cm 

18 

17*44  / 

18 

16*44/ 

17 

—  act 

Id 

—  47 

17  4/ 

1.9* 

19 

16  47 

i; 

12  47 

12*. 

12  fv 

1.' 

Large, 
( .urge, 
Large, 


lb . 

11*447 

11*4 

lb . 

10  47 

n 

lb . 

—  47 

n% 

—  47 

1T-i 

—  Cft) 

11*2 

lb . 

11*447 

iu.4 

,  Tb . 

io  cm 

ii 

ce,  TI).. 

10*447 

1044 

9%47 

10 

9  <m 

9*2 

s  cm 

XL, 

ti  if/. 


4/ 

47 


@ 
@ 

Fair  to  good .  21*44/) 

"  @ 

@ 
4i> 

cm 

47 
@ 
(B 
<8> 
arc 

Cat 
4/ 


21 

21 

19 

20 

19 
Hi 
14 

20 
18 


W’n,  northerly  sections,  fancy 

Good  to  choice  . 

ITncandled,  graded,  doz . 

Ungraded,  doz  . 

Southerly  sections,  graded _ 

Ungraded,  best,  doz . 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair . 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties,  doz _ 

Checks,  doz . 

Refrigerator,  Spring  packed, 

choice,  doz  . 

Summer  packed,  fair  to  good.. 

GAM  E. 

Partridges,  fresh,  pair . 

Frozen,  pair  . 

Grouse,  frozen,  pair . 

Woodcock,  pair  . 

English  snipe,  doz . 

Plover,  Golden,  doz . 

Grass,  doz . . . 

Wild  ducks.  Canvas,  pair.. 

Red  Head,  pair  . . 

Ruddy,  pair  . 

Mallard,  nair  . 

Teal,  pair  . . . 

Venison.  European,  fresh  .sad¬ 
dles,  lb . 

Froztfn,  saddles,  lb . 

Whole  deer,  lb .  — 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


2  vii, 

m>. 

20*4 
21  " 
20 
19Vj 
18*5 
10 

20*4 

20 


....1 

.2 

"!.’l 


..l 
.2 
.  .  !i 
..1 


1  50 
25 
00 
50 
00 
75 
50 
50 
50 
25 
75 
10 

30 

90 


4/2  Oil 
471  5<i 
4/2  25 
@1  75 
4/2  50 
4/3  10 
@3  00 
4/3  50 
4/2  50 
4/ 1  50 
4/1  00 
4/  60 


am 

Ca) 

<s 


Calves,  veals,  prim. 
Veals,  common  to 

Buttermilks,  Ib _ 

Grassers,  lb . 

Pork,  Jersey,  light. 
Medium,  II) . 


.  lb... 
good, 


Ib . 


11*447 
9  am 
7  Cm 


a 

10 


cm 

:  i  4/ 


25 

20 


12 

11 

8 

0 

10*  i 
10 


LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. 

Steers,  native  .  i  75 

Oxen  .  — 

Bulls  . .  .  2  50 

Cows  . 

Milch  cows  with  calves.... 

Calves,  veals  . . . 

Grassers  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . . . . :. 

CHICAGO. 

Steers,  good  to  prime . 

Poor  to  medium  . 

Stockers  and  feeders . 


.  l 
.27 
.  5 


4/  7  in) 
Cal  5  Uii 

cm  1 00 

4/  !  T I 
4/55  on 
4/  9  OH 
4/  3  75 
4/  ::  75 
4/  0  25 


Bulls  . 2  25 

Calves  . 3  50 

Sheep  . 2  25 

Lambs,  native  . 3  40 

Western  . 3  50 

Hogs,  rough,  heavj  . 6  70 

Mixed  and  butchers . 7  10 

Light  . 6  10 


Calves, 
Sheep, 
Ewes 
I  jambs. 
Culls 


EAST 

veal  . 

w-ethers  . . . 


tops  ... 
to  good 


BUFFALO. 

. 5  50 

. 4  00 

. 3  50 

. 5  60 


4?4  75 
4/4 

4/7  50 
@3  25 
4/5  40 
4/4  15 
@7  15 
4/7  65 
4/  7  40 


4}  8  75 
4/  1  25 
4/  1  (Hi 
4/5  75 


. 4  25  @4  50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens,  Tb . 

— 

am 

12 

Fowls,  lb . 

— 

cm 

12 

Boosters,  old,  Ib . 

. 

— 

cm 

8*/ 

Turkeys,  lb . 

— 

cm 

12 

Ducks,  Western,  pail  — 

60 

cm 

75 

Southern  and  Southw'n 

pair. 

40 

cm 

60 

Geese.  Western,  pair  . 

. i 

12 

4/1 

50 

Southern  and  Southw’n. 

pair. 

— 

4/1 

no 

DRESSED  POU 

LTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  Spring.  dry-picked, 

average  grades,  lb . 

Spring,  scalded,  av’ge  grades 

Spring,  common,  lb . 

Western,  old,  av’ge  best,  lb.. 
Western,  old,  poor  to  'fair.... 
Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb  — 

Phila.,  roasters,  lb . 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes,  lb . 

Penn.,  fancy,  lb . 

Penn.,  fair  to  good,  Tb . 

W’n,  dry-picked,  av'ge  best.. 

W’n,  scalded,  av’ge  best . 

Western,  ordinary.  Tb . 

Fowls,  W’n.  dry-pkd.  av.  best.. 
W’n.  scalded,  av’ge  best.  It).. 

Southw’n,  av’ge  best,  lb . 

W’n.  poor  to  fair,  Ib . 

Old  roosters,  lb . 

Spring  ducks,  Easl’n  and  L.  I. 

Jersey  and  Up-river,  lb . 

Western,  lb . 

Spring  geese.  East’n,  lb . . 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz 

Mixed,  doz . 2 

Dark,  doz . 

HONEY. 

N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fey 
Clover,  comb,  fair  to  good,  lb 

Buckwheat,  comb,  Ib . 

Extracted,  clover.  Ib . 

Extracted,  buckwheat,  lb . 

California,  extracted,  tb . 

Southern,  extracted,  gal . 

HOPS, 
lb . 


12  4/  in 

11  4/  j.n 
10  cm  11 

15  Cm  16 

7  Ca  in 
—  #  20 

16  4/  17 

14  Cal  15 

—  Ca  15 

12  cm  14 
11144/  12 
n  cm 

8  ft  in 

—  4?  13 

—  P  12* 
12*44/  31 

8  cm  11. 

8U.4/  9 

—  4/  17*. 
-  4/  17 

in  4/  12 

15  4/  16 

4/2  50 

12  4/2  25 

—  4/1  75 


am  15 


11*  3 


N.  Y.  State, 
1901,  choice. 
Medium  to 
1900,  lb . 


1902, 
lb.... 
prime. 


lb. 


12 

47 

14 

12 

@ 

11 

— 

47 

6*4 

— 

47 

6 

6  V 

■•Cal 

4 

60 

47 

*r*n 

28 

-it 

OO 

26 

cm 

2S 

21 

■n 

!’u 

19 

Oil 

21 

N1  ITS. 


60 


Chestnuts,  Northern,  bu 

Southern,  bu  of  60  Tbs . 

Cultivated,  large,  bu . 

Cultivated,  small,  bu . 

Hickory  nuts,  bu  of  50  lbs.. 
Black  walnuts,  bu . 


lbs.  4 
....4 
.2 
. !  .5 


flit  ill* 
4/  4  50 
4/3  on 
4/  6  50 
4/;:  on 
47  75 


DRIED  Fill 
1902, 


ITS. 
fey,  11) 


a 

am 

6* -.4/ 
p.:,4/ 


A pples,  evaporated, 

1902,  choice,  lb  — 

1302,  prime,  lb . 

1902,  common,  lb. 

Sun-dried,  1902,  South'n,  sliced  4  4/ 

Chops,  1902,  100  lbs . 2 

Cores  and  skins,  1902,  100  Ibs..l 
Raspberries,  evaporated.  1902 — 

Huckleberries,  1902,  Ib . 

Blackberries,  1902,  Ib . 

Cherries,  1902,  Ib . 


6", 

6 


50 

21 


IS 


4/  2  50 
4/1  75 
am  22 


<m 

am 

4/ 


17 

8 

20 


FRESH  FRUITS, 
red  table,  bbl... 

”’bbV’"!.’"!!!.\" 


...1 

...1 

...1 

...1 

,.i 

...1 

...L 


25 

00 

5n 

50 

50 

50 

75 

I !) 

75 

on 

75 

50 

00 

00 

75 

50 

00 

75 

50 

50 

50 

50 

or 


Apples,  fancy 

King,  bbl - 

Hubbard&ton, 

Baldwin,  bbl  . 

Greening,  bbl  . 

Twenty-Ounce,  bbl . 

Gravenstein,  bbl  . 

Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl . 

Fall  and  York  Pippin,  bbl 
Fair  to  good  grades^  d.  h.  bbl.l 
Open  head  bbls,  as  to  kind  — 
Crab  apples,  small,  yel.,  bbl. 3 
Crab  apples,  large,  red,  bbl... 2 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 2 

Bartlett,  keg  . 

Seekel,  bbl  . 3 

Beurre  Bose,  bbl . 2 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  bbl . 1 

Beurre  d’ Anjou,  bbl . 1 

Duchess,  bbl  . 1 

Sheldon,  bbl  . 1 

Swan's  Orange,  bbl . 1 

Louise  Bonne,  bbl  . 1  zo 

Kieffer,  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50 

Common  cooking,  bbl  . 1  00 

Peaches,  Michigan,  bu  basket..  50 

Pine  Island,  fancy,  basket..  . . — 
Line  Island,  p’r  to  prime,  bkt  30 

Up-river,  2-basket  carrier .  75 

Up-river,  basket  .  30 

Western  Md.,  basket .  60 

W’n  N.  Y.,  fair  to  fancy,  car’r.l  25 
W’n  N.  Y.,  poor  to  fair,  c’r..  40 

W’n  N.  Y„  basket  .  40 

Plums,  State,  large,  table,  blue, 

8-Ib  basket  .  25 

State,  Damson,  8-lb  bkt .  20 

State,  green.  8-lb  bkt  .  25 

State,  com.  blue,  8-lb  bkt .  20 

State,  prunes,  8-lb  bkt .  20 

Grapes,  Up-river,  Del.,  ease _  75 

Up-river,  Niagara,  case .  10 

Up-river,  Worden,  case. .  30 

Up-river,  Concord,  ease. .  30 

Up-river.  Concord,  35-lb  case.  75 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  bkt _  17 

W’n  N.  V.  Niagara,  sm  bkt..  12 

W’n  N.  Y.,  large,  red,  sin  bkt  8 
W’n  N.  Y.,  black,  large  bkt..  16 
W’n  N.  Y..  black,  small  bkt..  8 

Black,  in  trays,  100  lbs . 1  50 

Delaware,  in  trays.  100  Tbs _ 3  00 

Muskmelons.  Rocky  Ford,  Col.. 

Gem,  case  .  1  00 

Rocky  Ford,  small  case . 1  00 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  fancy 

dark,  bbl . — 

Uape  Cod,  good  to  choice . 5  25 


ape 

ape 


Cod,  poor 
Cod,  primt 


to  fair  . . 

to  fancy,  etc 

VEGETABLES. 


00 

70 


473  IK) 
4/  2  5l. 
4/2  00 
4  /  2  00 
4/  2  00 
4/2  25 
4/2  5< 
4/2  25 
4/2  50 
4/1  27 
4/1  25 
4/1  50 
4/4  00 
w  1  00 
4/ 1  50 
4/  5  00 
4/  2  75 
4/2  25 

471  75 
4/1  75 
@2  00 
(II 2  00 

472  GO 
4/1  T.i 
@1  50 
@  1 

cm 
cm 
m 

fa 

(m 

472  Do 
@1  00 
4/  80 

47  35 
Cm  35 

4/  3) 

47  25 
47  25 
4/1  23 
4/  75 
am  60 

4/  60 

471  00 
4/  18 
47  11 

am  10 
cm  is 
47  10 
4/2  00 
4/4  (X) 

473  00 

472  OO 

4/6  00 
475  75 
475  00 
471  90 


Z.> 

75 

61 

59 

4.) 

5 


.  ■  / 


40 
.  .3  75 
...2  25 


478 

4/7 

475 


00 

00 


’otatues.  L.  T.,  in  bulk,  bbl _ 1.  62 

State  &  W’n.  180  lbs . ...1  50 

Jersey,  round,  bulk,  bbl . 1  50 

Jersey,  long,  bulk.  bbl....... 

Jersey,  good  to  prime,  sack. 
Sweets,  So.  Jersey,  bbl . 


.1  50 
.2  (X) 


4/1 

4/1 

4/1 

4/1 

m 

472 


87 

M 

62 

50 

60 


Sweets,  South'n,  yellow,  bbl.l  50  471  62 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart .  4  4/  10 

Beets,  L.  L  and  J’y,  100  belts..  75  4/1  00 
Carrots,  L.  I.  and  J'y,  100  belts  -  4/1  00 
Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  100.. 2  (X)  4/3  On 

Cauliflowers,  prime,  bbl . 1  25  4/1  75 

Poor  to  good,  bbl .  50  471  Oil 

Celery,  extra  large,  doz  .  35  4?)  60 

Small  to  medium  .  10  @  30 

Cucumbers.  Shelter  Island,  bbl. 2  00  4/4  50 

State,  bbl  . 2  00  473  50 

Pickles,  Rockland  Co..  l,<)t)0..-  00  (a 4  00 

Pickles,  State,  1,006 . 2  50  473  50 

Corn.  Hackensack,  100  .  75  @1  (X) 

Other  Jersey,  100 .  50  47  75 

Egg  plants,  Jersey.  bbl .  60  4/  75 

Lettuce.  W’n  N.  Y.,  doz .  25  47  50 

Boston,  doz  .  20  Cm  30 

Jersey,  doz  .  15  47)  25 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  Potato,  bag  50  47  75 

Jersey,  flat,  bag  .  25  @  50 

Onions.  L.  I.  and  J'v,  red,  bbl..l  75  4/2  (0 
L.  I.  and  J’y,  yellow,  bbl.... 2  00  472  25 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bbl .  75  fill  5'1 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  75  472  00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1  50  472  00 

Conn.,  white,  bbl  . 1  50  @3  00 

Conn.,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00  472  50 

Conn.,  red.  bbl . 1  75  472  00 

White  pickle  onions,  ldil . 5  00  476  00 

White  pickle  onions,  bkt . 1  75  472  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  green,'  bbl .  50  47  75 

Jersey,  red.  bbl . 1  00  471  25 

Parsnips,  bbl  . . . l  25  47)1  50 

Pumpkins,  bbl  .  60  47)  75 

String  beans,  S'n.  wax.  bkt .  50  471  00 

South’n,  green,  bkt .  50  4/  75 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  50  fc  75 

Yellow;  crook -neck,  bit, .  50  47  75 

Marrow,  bbl  .  75  4/  TO 

Hubbard,  bbl  .  —  471  00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box  .  20  'n  60 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl..  80  4/  90 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl  .  65  47  75 

White,  bbl  . 1  00  471  50 


Wants,  tor  Sale  or  Exciiangc 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8tli  page. 

A  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  sufferers  need  no  longer  leave  home  and 
business  in  order  to  be  cured.  Nature  has  produced  a 
vegetable  remedy  that  will  permanently  cure  Asthma 
and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  In  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  (with  a  record  of  90  per  cent,  perma¬ 
nently  cured), anddeslring  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  a!!  sufferers  front  Asthma. 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  nervous  dis¬ 
eases,  this  recipe  in  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Scut  by  mail. 
Address  witli  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes, 
W7  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


S  F° A  I 'IN  CURE 


Maryland  Real  Estate  for  Sale,  consist 
ing  of  farms  ndapted  to  grain,  gra:  s,  fruit  and  truck. 
Building  lots  and  dwellings.  Terms  liberal. 

W.  J.  Mowbray  &  Son.  Federalsburg,  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 

Farm  for  Rent. — Rich  garden  land, 

large  acreage  if  desired.  Small  bam;  houa  6  room  . 
collar;  good  well.  Two  miles  from  center  Newbury  ; 
good  market.  Address  JOHN  N  CALDWELL,  New 
burg,  N.  Y, 

One  of  the  most  desii’a  ble  fruit  farms 

in  Virginia.  In  splendid  order.  Will  pay  10  per  cent 
on  price  asked  und  profit  will  increase  steadily.  Near 
great  markets,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  mild 
climate  in  most,  healthful  belt  in  United  States. 
Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

!  Can  Self  Your  Farm 

no  matter  where  it  is.  Send  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.  Est. '96.  Highest  references.  Offices  in  14  cities. 

W.  fll.  Ostrander,  is:lN.  A.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

Apple  Barrels— Standard  and  Short.  Prompt  shlp- 
ment guaranteed.  R.  Gillies,  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 

Oldest  Commission  K,0”tJ8.B«S.bTeS; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game. etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Rutter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St„  New  York. 

APPLES 

Exported  to  leading  apple  auctioneers  in  Eu.-»p  . 
Returns  cabled.  Consignments  solicited. 

For  information  address 

C.  R  LAWRENCE,  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


NEVER  IN  THE  HISTORY 

of  achievements  in  scientific  and  physiological  eliein 
istry  has  anything  been  discovered  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  such  wonderful  results  as  "Save  the  Horse’ 
Spavin  Cure. 

In  the  face  of  deep-seated  prejudice  and  scepticism 
at  first  considered  an  improbable  and  expensive  ex¬ 
periment  no  preparation  ever  mado  so  marvelous  u 
record  in  such  short  time. 

The  fire  iron  is  uncertain  at  the  best,  and  invariably 
only  aggravates  the  disease  or  injury;  Blistering  is 
less  effective  than  the  tiro  iron,  and  both  necessitate 
laying  up  t  he  horse- from  four  weeks  to  two  months; 
arsenic,  mercurial  and  poisonous  compounds  produce 
irreparable  injury. 

“  Save-the-Horse”  eliminates  all  these  factors 

Horse  can  be  worked  continuously. 

It  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any  place 
and  in  all  conditions  and  extremes  of  weather— hot  or 
cold.  And  no  matter  what  the  age,  condition  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  case  or  previous  failures  in  treating, 
t  be  concentrated,  penetrating,  absorbing  power  ol  tills 
remedy  is  unfailing  and  no  case  can  withstand  the 
force  of  its  action,  whether  a  Bone  or  Bog  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Curb.  Tnoroughpin,  Splint.  Capped  Hock, 
Weak  ana  Sprained  Tendons,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind  Pull  or 
Lameness  caused  by  Injury. 

It  cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair 

$5.00  F»ER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  coustructed  solely  to  convince, 
satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  positively 
”  Save-the-Horse  ”  will  absolutely  and  permanently 
cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  is  made  all  your, 
way. 

The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable 
except  in  rarest  cases.  Guarant  ee  covers  effectiveness 
of  one  bottle. 

If  You  Are  in  Doubt  Write  Us 

as  we  do  not  put  the  preparation  out  on  speculation 
we  will  advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
remedy  effecting  a  cure.  Give  explicit  particulars,  do 
not  go  altogether  by  tho  Veterinarian’s  diagnosis 
unless  you  know  he  is  competent — inform  us  fully  as 
to  the  age,  development,  location  of  swellings,  lame¬ 
ness,  action  and  previous  treatment.  Copy  of  guaran¬ 
tee  sent  upon  application. 

85.  a  bottle.  At  all  druggist  and  dealers,  or  sent 
prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  and  Chester  White  Pigs.  2  to  7  mos.  old 
Also  Collie  pups.  White  Holland  Turkeys  and  B.  1’ 
Rock  Cockerels.  Prices  right.  W .  A.  Lothors,  Lack,  Pa. 


F1  —  Angora  goats  So  to  $10.  Scotch 

Ol  H7UC  Collie  puppies  $5  to  $8. 

J.  HENRY  K1NES,  Portland,  Maine. 


Holstein-Friesians^.fof°"he 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCKEST  FARM,  Rif  ton. 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— at  82.  Purobreed  Cockerels,  Rhode 
Island  Reds;  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
White  Leghorns.  A  few  pullets.  All  have  had  free 
range.  A'ery  large  and  healthy.  Also  Bantams  at 
$1  each,  fi.,  Box  51,  Mamaroneck,  N.  V. 


FAN  MILLS 


Hand  or  power,  for  all  kinds 
grain.  Harder  M fg  C<»  , 
CobleskUI.N  V. 


Wp  n*y  $23  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
''  L  I  /V  I  wjth  rigs  to  Introduce  Poultry  Com 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 

~ RUBBER  GOODS 

repaired  at  homo.  Savo  Coats.  Boots  and  Rubber.-. 
Rubber  Boot  Holes  and  lleels.  Repair  Outfit,  2  o 
Agents  Wanted.  Conn.  Rubber  Co  ,  Hartford,  Conn 

DBIDTilQE  cured,  truss  free.  You  pu> 

(lUl  I  Unt-  $1  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 
VLEX.  8PEIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


No 

Lump  Jaw 


Fleming's  3 
arc  free  if 
they  fail.  w 

It  is  absolute  folly  to  suffer  loss  by  Lump 
Jaw  among  your  cattle.  Flcniing’/i 
Lump  Jaw  Cure  was  proved  a  certain 
euro  years  ago.  Hardly  a  stockman  in 
the  country  now  but  who  knows  that  this 
remedy  is  an  easy,  cheap  and  thorough 
cure 

SPAVINS  CURED 

Bn  45  Minutes. 

Worst  possible  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint, 
Curb,  etc.,  cured  in  45-minute  treatment. 
Don’t  question  litis,  because  there’s  no 
cost  if  Fleming’i*  Spavin  Cure  fails. 
Can’t  harm,  not  painful,  doesn’t  leave  a 
scar.  Easily  applied.  You  should  have 
the  facts  about  this  at  once. 

FISTULA  &  POLL  EVIL 

Cured  in  i5  to  30  Days. 

Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

Cu re  does  tho  seemingly  impossible  be¬ 
cause  it  strikes  at  tho  cause.  Simple, 
harmless,  easy  to  apply  and  it  cannot  fail. 

Write  today  for  circulars  on  any  or  all 
tho  above  remedies.  State  which  circulars 
arc  wanted. 

FLEHINQ  BROS.,  Chemists, 
282Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  in  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory  swelling,  Old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  1 
penetrates  and  soot-lies,  and  t  he  horse  grows  well  a  - 
he  toils  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic—  scientific,  unfailing;  money 
buck  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz„  50c,;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TKO Y  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy, N.  Y. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


A  PUBLIC  OMELET,  minus  cooking  and 
tabic  accoutrements,  was  recently  served 
with  more  haste  than  dignity  or  elegance 
on  an  uptown  pavement,  when  a  wagon 
loaded  high  with  crates  of  eggs  was  de¬ 
molished  by  a  trolley  car.  Nearly  every 
egg  was  broken,  and  the  driver  was  seri¬ 
ously  mixed  up  with  the  involuntary 
omelet. 

NUTS.— Chestnuts  are  plentiful  enough  to 
keep  the-  price  below  $1.50  for  any  but  extra, 
tine.  In  those  that  we  have  noticed  less 
wormy  ones  than  ordinarily  are  seen.  The 
large  cultivated  chestnuts  sell  for  $1  to  $2 
per  bushel  less  than  small  ones,  as  most  of 
them  are  of  much  lower  quality,  and  more 
suitable  for  cooking  than  eating  raw 
Hickory  nuts  appear  to  be  scarce,  some  hav¬ 
ing  sold  for  $2.50  per  bushel  of  50  pounds. 

POTATOES  have  climbed  to  a  fair  figure 
from  the  ridiculously  low  price  at  which 
ihey  started.  A  good  many  of  the  late 
crop  are  yet  in  the  ground.  From  eastern 
New  York  come  reports  ot  serious  rot  dam¬ 
age,  -which  was  made  much  worse  by  the 
warm  rains  for  10  days.  Unless  the  crop 
yet  undug  turns  out  much  better  than  is 
expected  we  think  it  reasonable  to  look  for 
an  advance  to  $2  within  a  few  weeks. 

APPLE  BOX  PRICES.— A  reader  asks: 
"What  ought  I  to  pay  for  box  shooks?” 
Wc  should  not  care  to  go  much  above  the 
cost  of  barrels.  That  is  if  the  boxes  hold 
about  one-third  of  a  barrel  and  barrels  cost 
40  cents  each,  we  should  hesitate  to  pay 
more  than  15  cents  each  for  the  completed 
boxes.  The  price  will  depend  upon  the  cost 
of  lumber  in  the  market  from  which  you 
buy.  Our  plan  would  be  to  learn  from  the 
lumber  dealer  supplying  the  manufacturer 
what  would  bo  the  cost  of  the  lumber  in 
quantities  of  say  10,000  feet  or  more.  Then 
after  allowing  a  fair  amount  for  transpor¬ 
tation  and  sawing  we  would  be  in  position 
to  reason  with  the  dealer  if  he  showed  a 
disposition  to  ask  too  much.  As  has  been 
said  before  in  this  column,  there  are  many 
places  in  the  East  where  suitable  lumber 
for  this  purpose  cannot  be  had  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  If  living  in  such  a  section, 
we  should  certainly  stick  to  the  barrel  and 
let  the  apple  box  business  alone. 

FIRE  LOSSES  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  September  amounted  to  $9,- 
915,000.  The  largest  single  item  was  the 
Oregon  forest  fire,  $1,200,000.  There  were 
nine  fires  ranging  from  $150,000  to  $250,000,  53 
from  $50,000  to  $125,000,  and  107  from  $10,005 
to  $45,000.  As  usual  mills  and  factories  fur¬ 
nished  the  greatest  number,  36.  Then 
come  stores,  34;  lumber  plants,  18;  barns 
and  farm  buidings,  16;  elevators  and  store¬ 
houses,  eight;  hotels,  seven;  iron  works, 
live;  bieweries,  three,  and  schoolhouses 
and  public  halls,  twro.  The  distribution  of 
fires  by  States  was  as  follows:  Now  York, 
17;  Pennsylvania,  16;  Massachusetts,  11; 
Illinois,  10;  California,  nine;  Texas,  eight; 
Ohio,  seven;  Kentucky,  six;  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana,  five;  Iowa,  West 
Virginia,  Missouri,  Now  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Oregon,  four;  Michigan,  Tennessee  and 
Washington,  three;  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
Kansas,  two,  and  Rhode  Island,  Arkansas. 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  New  Hampshire, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  North  Carolina, 
Florida,  Virginia  and  Nebraska,  one. 

BUTTER.— With  increased  demand  and 
light  arrivals  the  market  is  firm  on  all  bet¬ 
ter  grades.  Considerable  irregularity  in 
quality  is  noted,  the  proportion  of  extras 
being  small.  Fine  State  dairy  and  imita¬ 
tion  creamery  arc  scarce.  Buyers  who 
complain  of  a  retail  price  of  30  or  40  cents 
for  button  should  read  the  following  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  a  Mexican  newspaper: 

‘‘Butter!  Butter!  Imported  butter  is  al¬ 
ways  old,  if  it  is  not  rancid  it  is  because  it 
contains  a  chemical  preservative.  Our  Jer¬ 
sey  butter  is  always  fresh;  made  daily, 
contains  no  preservative,  and  is  absolutely 
pure;  full  weight,  only  75  cents.” 

From  ‘‘only  75  cents”  we  judge  that  as 
much  as  $1  per  pound  may  be  asked  at 
times,  and  the  advertiser’s  assurance  that 
he  gives  full  weight  would  appear  some¬ 
thing  of  a  reflection  on  the  Mexican  but¬ 
ter  trade  in  general.  Mexico  has  enough 
land  in  high  altitudes  suitable  for  dairying 
to  produce  large  quantities  of  butter  at  a 
reasonable  price,  but  roads  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  are  so  poor  that  the  expense 
of  distribution  is  too  great. 

THE  BARREL.— No  other  package  is  put 
to  such  general  use.  Vegetables,  fruit, 
Hour,  oils  and  other  liquids,  fish,  meat  and 
chains  are  commonly  seen  in  this  handy 
package.  Its  use  for  the  last  named  article 
rnay  not  be  generally  known.  A  long  chain 
is  an  awkward  thing  to  ship,  but  may  be 
barreled  and  handled  easily.  Attempts  to 
improve  the  old-fashioned  shape  of  barrel 
do  not  meet  with  much  favor.  A  straight- 
stave  barrel  is  strong  enough  to  hold  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  takes  less  room  in 
storage,  but  is  not  popular  on  account  of  its 

Wkwardncss  in  handling.  It  lacks  the 


bulge  which  forms  a  pivot  on  which  the 
ordinary  barrel  turns  easily.  A  fiat  barrel 
when  rolling  cannot  be  turned  from  a 
straight  course  without  lifting  one  end 
clear  of  the  floor.  With  the  other  sort  a 
light  touch  of  the  foot  is  enough.  Where 
barrels  were  being  rolled  a  long  distance, 
starting  from  a  steep  incline,  we  have  seen 
an  experienced  person  by  a  slight  kick  turn 
them  at  right  angles  accurately  and  easily 
at  a  desired  point.  The  bulge  helps  to  make 
the  barrel  strong.  Each  stave  acts  as  a 
keystone,  and  the  tighter  the  hoops  are 
driven  the  stronger  it  is.  It  looks  as  though 
the  old-fashioned  barrel  was  as  near  per¬ 
fection  as  may  be  expected. 

BUSTED.— This  expressive  word  has  fit¬ 
tingly  described  the  financial  and  business 
condition  of  many  produce  commission 
merchants.  They  pay  their  bills  promptly 
and  flourish  in  one  location  for  several 
months;  then  all  at  once  they  quit  paying 
and  transfer  their  flourishing  to  some  other 
place.  The  latest  case  we  came  across  was 
that  of  a  man  -who  has  been  doing  a  large 
business.  He  paid  his  bills  promptly  every 
week  and  managed  to  work  up  a  tremen¬ 
dous  credit.  When  things  were  dull  he 
made  business  boom  by  cutting  prices.  If 
he  did  not  get  enough  stuff  from  the  coun¬ 
try  he  bought  it  from  dealers  here.  A 
Single  commission  merchant  is  said  to  have 
lost  over  $1,000  through  goods  sold  to  this 
boomer.  While  he  paid  his  bills  he  was 
patted  on  the  back  and  called  a  hustler 
for  selling  stuff.  IBs  neighbor,  who  was 
wise  enough  not  to  sell  him  anything,  said 
after  the  failure'. 

‘‘Well,  John,  I  suppose  Jou  will  get 
straightened  up  and  go  on  here?” 

“O  yes,  I’ll  get  started  again,  but  this 
store  isn’t  big  enough.  I  want  a  place 
where  I  can  do  more  business.” 

And  so  he  will,  no  doubt,  for  he  has  genu¬ 
ine  business  ability,  and  would  in  the  long 
run  make  more  money  if  strictly  honest, 
lie  is  of  a  type  less  dangerous  to  country 
shippers  than  the  often  described  fraud, 
who  never  pays  for  anything,  for  he  does 
a  cash  business  until  the  final  crash  comes 
and  hence  does  not  beat  everyone  who  has 
dealing  with  him.  The  usual  crop  of  scala¬ 
wags  who  make  extravagant  bids  for  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  holiday  season  will  soon  be 
on  hand.  All  the  capital  that  they  need 
is  $10  or  less,  invested  in  letter  heads  and 
circulars,  the  latter  guaranteeing  a  prem¬ 
ium  on  all  produce  shipped.  Such  circulars 
are  first-rate  for  lighting  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  readers  who  get  them  will  do  well  to 
put  them  to  such  use.  tv.  w.  h. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LEFT-HAND  PLOW. 

Only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  plows  we 
manufacture,  and  they  run  up  into  many 
thousands,  are  made  left-hand.  There  is 
no  advantage  in  the  throw  of  the  dirt,  but 
it  is  simply  a  precedent  established  in  some 
sections  many  years  ago.  Some  men  plow 
with  a  haw  check  line  and  sometimes  de¬ 
sire,  in  such  case,  a  left-hand  plow.  How¬ 
ever,  that  trade  is  dying  out,  and  in  a  few 
years  we  think  nothing  but  right-hand 
plows  will  be  used.  mo  link  plow  co. 

Moline,  Ill. 

The  number  of  left-hand  plows  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  but  in  Indiana  particu¬ 
larly  the  trade  is  very  nearly  all  left-hand 
plows.  There  is  some  left-hand  trade  in 
Illinois  and  a  very  little  in  Iowa,  contigu¬ 
ous  to  Des  Moines  and  Burlington.  Then 
there  is  an  occasional  call  for  a  left-hand 
plow  from  some  farmer  who  has  removed 
from  the  Indiana  district,  which  might  be 
called  the  home  of  the  left-hand  series. 
This  farmer  in  going  farther  west  will 
cling  to  his  habit  of  using  this  plow.  Per¬ 
haps  his  father  and  grandfather  before 
him  used  the  left-hand  plows  and  he  has 
become  educated  and  used  to  the  left-hand 
turn.  In  shape  the  moldboards  and  shares 
are  a  fac  simile  of  the.  right-hand  plows, 
and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  one  district 
should  use  a  left-hand  and  another  a  right- 
hand,  excepting  through  force  of  habit  and 
custom.  It  would  be  very  much  better  for 
the  manufacturer  of  plows  if  he  could 
make  all  one  kind,  in  preference  to  being 
obliged  to  carry  both  right  and  left-hand 
goods  GRAND  DETOUR  PLOW  CO. 

Dixon,  Ill. 

In  our  trade  about  one-fourth  of  the 
plows  we  make  turn  furrow’s  to  the  left. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  plows  should 
be  made  to  throw'  furrows  both  ways.  Of 
course,  it  is  advantageous  for  a  man  to 
have  all  the  plows  on  his  farm  to  turn  the 
furrows  the  same  way.  Most  people  buy 
left-hand  plows  simply  because  they  have 
been  in  general  use  in  their  locality,  and 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  using 
plows  which  turn  to  the  left,  and  they  nat¬ 
urally  w'ould  have  to  overcome  a  little 
awkwardness  if  they  were  to  buy  a  plow 
with  the  opposite  turn.  You  know  it  is 
hard  to  “break  an  old  dog  of  his  tricks.” 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  wagons  of 
wide  tread  are  used  and  in  other  localities 
narrow-tread  wagons  are  used.  If  a  man 
lives  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  nar¬ 
row-track  wagons  are  used,  he  would  nat¬ 
urally  want  a  narrow-track  wTagon  himself. 


It  is  a  good  deal  the  same  way  with  right 
and  left-hand  plows.  The  use  of  left-hand 
plows  simply  requires  the  manufacturers 
to  carry  more  stock  on  hand  and  helps  to 
increase  the  general  cost  of  production. 
Tf  all  the  plows  used  were  made  right- 
hand  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
the  manufacturers. 

Quincy,  Ill.  collins  ploav  company. 

We  have  some  sale  for  left-hand  plows, 
as  they  are  termed  in  the  trade.  They 
have  moldboards  which  turn  the  soil  to  the 
left  when  being  used.  The  territory  where 
they  are  popular  is  quite  limited,  but  In¬ 
diana  uses  them  altogether,  as  also  the 
eastern  tier  of  counties  in  Illinois.  We 
do  not  think  there  is  any  good  reason  for 
their  use  except  as  custom  continues  to 
favor  them,  for  as  we  understand  it,  they 
will  do  nothing  but  what  a  right-hand  plow' 
will  also  do.  People  moving  away  from 
these  sections  mentioned  to  the  Western 
States  sometimes  order  left-hand  plows  be¬ 
cause  we  presume  they  have  been  used  to 
using  that  kind.  pekin  plow'  co. 

Pekin,  HI. 


Sorting  Fruit. 

The  mechanical  graders  and  sorters  have 
been  tried  here  on  peaches  and  apples,  and 
entirely  abandoned.  No  one  uses  them  in 
this  locality;  I  would  not  recommend  their 
use.  a.  z.  M. 

Mountain  Grove*  Mo. 

A  fruit  grader  made  in  Ontario  was  on 
exhibition  at  our  Orleans  County  Fair.  It 
seemed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  fruit  growers.  This  grader 
was  for  apples,  and  I  believe  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  our  fruit  will  all 
be  graded  and  put  up  with  a  guarantee 
that  the  package  will  be  all  of  one  size 
and  grade.  Our  fruit  is  all  being  put  into 
barrels.  I  do  not  know  of  any  using  any 
other  package.  This  machine  did  not 
bruise  the  fruit  in  running  over  the  grader, 
and  I  think  no  fruit  grower  would  make 
any  mistake  in  using  a  grader.  j.  n. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

We  have  never  used  any  fruit  sorters 
here.  I  cannot  understand  how  any  such 
device  could  be  useful,  because  the  wormy 
or  speckled  fruit  could  not  be  taken  out 
by  a  mechanical  device.  We  use  sorting 
tables  about  10  feet  long  and  four  feet 
W'ide,  the  bottoms  slatted  with  two-inch 
half  round  material.  This  lets  through 
the  leaves  and  other  trash  without  offer¬ 
ing  any  sharp  corners  to  bruise  the  fruit. 
The  fruit  is  gently  rolled  from  the  upper 
to  the  low'er  end,  and  the  culls  and  seconds 
picked  out.  The  lower  end  is  funnel  shaped 
and  has  a  burlap  apron  attached  into 
which  the  fruit  is  rolled  and  then  gently 
led  down  into  the  barrel.  w.  d.  c. 

Edwardsville,  Kan. 


"  Love  lightens 
labor,”  the  say¬ 
ing  ru.U9,  and  in  a  sense  it 
is  true.  But  even  love 
cannot  lighten  labor  or 
make  it  easy  for  the  wom¬ 
an  who  is  in  constant  suf¬ 
fering  from  inflammation, 
bearing  -  down  pains  or 
other  womanly  diseases. 
The  one  thing  that  can 
make  work  easy  for  wom¬ 
en  is  sound  health,  and 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  is  the  thing  that 
will  give  sound  health 
to  sick  women.  It  cures 
womanly  diseases  which 
cause  weakness,  and  cures 
the  backache,  sideache,  nervousness  and 
other  ills  w’hich  are  the  result  of  woman¬ 
ly  diseases. 


"I  suffered  from  female  weakness  for  live 
months,”  writes  Miss  Belle  Hedrick,  of  Nye, 
Putnam  Go.,  W.  Va.  "I  was  treated  by  a  good 
physician  but  he  never  seemed  to  do  me  any 
good.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce  for  advice, 
which  I  received,  telling  me  to  take  his  ‘  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription  ’  and  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery.’  When  I  had  used  the  medicines  a  month, 
my  health  was  much  improved.  It  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  improve  until  now  I  can  work  at  almost 
all  kinds  of  housework.  I  had  scarcely  any 
Rppetitc,  but  it  is  all  right  now.  Have  gained 
several  pounds  in  weight.  Dr.  Pierce’s  medi¬ 
cines  have  done  wonderfully  well  here.  I 
would  advise  all  who  suffer  from  chronic  dis¬ 
eases  to  write  to  Dr.  Pierce.” 


"Favorite  Prescription”  makes  weak 
women  strong,  sick  women  well.  Ac¬ 
cept  no  substitute  for  the  medicine 
which  works  wonders  for  weak  women. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Send 
21  one-cent  stamps  for  the  paper-covered 
book,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth-bound 
volume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V,  Pierce,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y, 
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Consumption,  Bronchitis  and 
Bronchial  Asthma. 

Disease*  Which  Cause  Almost  as 
Many  Death  as  Consumption. 

From  Dr.  Robert  Hunter’s  Lectures  on 
Lung  Diseases. 

A  cold  settling  on  the  chest  or  grippe  that 
goes  down  to  the  lungs  produces  bronchitis, 
and  when  it  has  continued  for  several 
months  it  becomes  chronic  bronchitis. 

There  is  at  first  only  a  trifling  cough  in 
the  morning  with  slight  chilly  feelings,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sense  of  feverishness  toward 
1  evening.  Walking  rapidly  or  going  up- 
:  stairs  cause  shortness  of  breath  with  a 
general  sense  of  tightness  and  oppression 
in  the  chest. 

As  the  disease  advances  the  patient  be¬ 
gins  to  raise  j'ellow  or  greenish-yellow 
i  matter;  has  hectic  fever  and  niglit  sweats 
loses  in  flesh  and  strength.  From  this 
point,  unless  arrested  by  treatment,  it  goes 
on  rapidly,  soon  exhausts  the  vitality  and 
causes  death  with  symptoms  closely  re¬ 
sembling  consumption  and  yet  not  con¬ 
sumption  at  all. 

By  careful  observation  extending  through 
many  years  I  am  confidently  that  fully 
two-fifths  of  all  the  deaths  charged  to  con¬ 
sumption  arc  i-eally  deaths  by  consumptive 
bronchitis.  On  examining  the  sputum  and 
the  tissue  of  the  lungs  in  these  cases  we 
find  neither  tubercle  nor  the  bacilli  germs 
that  are  always  present  in  true  consump¬ 
tion. 

This  is  a  most  important  fact,  for  bron¬ 
chitis  is  much  easier  to  cure  than  consump- 
|  tion,  every  case  being  curable  if  properly 
treated.  It  is  only  a  seated,  chronic  $n- 
:  flammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
air  tubes,  and  at.  the  worst  is  as  certain¬ 
ly  curable  in  the  lungs  as  such  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Consumptive  bronchitis  is  not  curable  by 
medicine  given  in  the  stomach,  nor  by 
.  those  hypodermically  injected,  for  they 
|  never  reach  its  seat.  It  is  only  by  the  di- 
j  reet  application  of  medicines  to  the  lining 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  lungs  that 
!  cure  is  ever  effected.  The  disease  is  not  in 
I  the  stomach,  nor  in  the  blood,  but  in  the 
!  lining  of  the  lungs,  and  there  the  remedies 
must  be  applied. 

Nothing  but  a  direct  application  of  hoal- 
|  ing  medicines,  antiseptics  and  germicides 
to  the  very  seat  of  the  disease  will  effect 
I  the  cure  of  this  or  any  other  lung  case,  and 
|  they  can  be  applied  only  by  inhaling  them 
|  in  a  gaseous  state.  The  lungs  constitute 
;  an  air  cavity,  and  can  be  reached  medicin¬ 
ally  only  by  medicated  air.  This  treatment 
was  discovered,  perfected  and  first  success¬ 
fully  applied  by  me.  it  is  the  only  natural, 

I  scientific  and  common-sense  treatment  ever 
applied  for  the  cure  of  bronchial  and  con¬ 
sumptive  diseases.  If  it  fails,  nothing  else 
could  possibly  succeed.  But  it  never  does 
fail,  unless  mortal  injury  to  the  lung  struc¬ 
tures  has  taken  place  before  it  is  applied. 

Readers  mentioning  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  can  obtain  Dr.  Hunter’s  book,  “The 
Lungs  and  Their  Diseases,”  absolutely 
:  free  by  addressing  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  As- 
;  sociation,  5  East  Forty-second  street, 
formerly  at  117  West  Forty-fifth  street, 
i  Now  York  City. 
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A  Farm  for  You 


The  Santa  Fe  will  take  you  there 
any  day  in  October  for  only  $33 
from  Chicago,  or  $25  from  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

Corresponding-  rates  from  East  generally 
— tickets  good  in  tourist  sleepers  or  chair 
cai*s — enjoyable  ride  on  the  shortest, 
quickest,  pleasantest  line. 

Also  one  fare,  plus  $2,  round  trip  to  Great 
Southwest,  first  and  third  Tuesdays, 
in  October. 

Exceptional  opportunities  for  homeseelc- 
ers  in  mag'nificent  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
California.  Money-making  investments. 
Write  to  Geo.  0.  Dillard,  Gen.  Agt. 
Santa  Fe,  377  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  for  California  land  folders. 

Cheap  Excursions 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Fat  JTkxs. — Can  a  hen  get  too  fat  to 
lay?  It  is  well  known  that  1  have  often 
disputed  that  theory.  If  all  the  people 
who  keep  hens  could  be  called  together, 
and  the  question  put  to  a  vote.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  nearly  every  hand  would  go 
up  in  the  affirmative.  Where  there  is 
so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire; 
still  I  should  have  to  oppose  the  11  stub¬ 
born  jurors.  White  Betty  has  had  her 
vacation.  She  laid  regularly  up  to  Au¬ 
gust  28.  and  on  September  2  she  laid  an¬ 
other  egg.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  her 
weight  at  that  time,  hut  failed  to  do  so. 
On  May  1G  she  weighed  four  pounds  18 
ounces,  and  I  judge  that  is  about  her 
normal  weight,  as  she  was  then  in  the 
pink  of  health,  and  laying  at  the  rate  of 
27  eggs  a  month.  Since  September  2 
she  has  been  moulting,  and  laying  on 
fat.  This  morning  (September  29)  she 
weighed  six  pounds  four  ounces,  and  laid 
the  first  egg  of  the  new  season  before 
noon.  This  makes  a  moulting  rest  of 
only  2G  days.  Her  coat  is  still  quite 
ragged,  but  her  bright  red  comb  indi¬ 
cates  that  she  means  business  at  the  egg 
basket.  She  is  certainly  fatter  than  she 
has  ever  been  before  since  we  have  been 
watching  her.  She  has  been  kept  close¬ 
ly  confined,  and  had  nothing  to  eat  ex¬ 
cept,  her  regular  two  meals  a  day  of  a 
balanced  ration.  Two  Buff  Cochin  hens 
weighed  four  pounds  seven  ounces  and 
four  pounds  r>y2  ounces  respectively,  on 
August  22,  and  were  not  laying.  Prof. 
Wing  helped  me  weigh  them  on  that 
date.  September  15  the  former  com¬ 
menced  to  lay,  and  w’eighed  five  pounds 
six  ounces,  while  the  other  one  weighed 
five  pounds  four  ounces  September  10. 
when  she  also  began  to  lay.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  cases  which  I  could 
name  in  contradiction  of  the  popular  be¬ 
lief  that  fat  hens  are  not  good  layers.  I 
could  name  plenty  of  others.  I  simply 
give  the  facts  without  comment.  Ex¬ 
plain  it  who  can.. 

To  Interested  Readers. — Writing 
for  publication  is  rather  new  business 
for  the  hen  man.  A  good  many  of  my 
readers  have  assured  me  that  they  have 
been  interested  in  these  notes.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  ask  a  personal  favor  of  all  such. 
It  is  a,  well-known  fact  that  a  public 
speaker  finds. inspiration  in  a  full  house. 
The  same  holds  true  in  writing  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Will  not  everyone  who  has 
been  interested  in  this  department  se¬ 
cure  10  cents  from  at  least  one  friend 
who  is  likely  to  be  interested  and  helped 
by  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  have  him 
placed  on  the  list  of  trial  subscribers? 

I  am  sure  that  the  larger  the  audience 
the  greater  will  be  the  inspiration.  This 
is  asked  as  a 'persona!  favor.  You  might 
try  the  same  thing  on  Sunday.  If  you 
want  your  pastor  to  preach  you  a  good 
sermon  get  your  friends  to  go  to  church 
with  you  and  fill  up  the  chairs  in  the 
aisles.  If  there  is  any  good  metal  in 
him  it  will  “warm  up”  under  such  an 
inspiration. 

Fig,  284,  first  page,  is  a  good  likeness 
of  Billy  Gormand,  the  pig  1  have  writ¬ 
ten  about,  that  was  given  a  chance  to 
injure  himself  by  drinking  too  much 
skim-milk.  The  most  profitable  way  to 
turn  skim-milk  into  pork  is  to  take 
young  pigs  as  soon  as  weaned,  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  drink  skim-milk  (sour) 
and  eat  whole  corn,  as  much  and  as  often 
as  they  will,  trusting  to  the  pigs’  in¬ 
stinct  to  balance  their  own  ration.  Billy 
Gormand  was  farrowed  March  22,  wean¬ 
ed  May  9,  when  he  weighed  2G  pounds, 
and  placed  at  once  in  a  pen  where  whole 
corn  and  sour  skim-milk  were  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  him  for  75  days.  He 
weighed  40  pounds  May  23  and  84  pounds 
June  13.  From  May  28  to  June  13 .  he 
ate  41  pounds  of  corn  and  200  quarts  of 


skim-milk.  This  was  a  pound  of  gain 
from  about  1%  pound  of  corn  and  five 
quarts  of  skim-milk  (separator  skim). 
At  the  end  of  75  days  he  was  considered 
fit  for  market  (125  pounds  dressed 
weight)  since  which  time  he  has  been 
kept  on  short  allowance  of  same  feed, 
and  will  he  butchered  as  soon  as  weath¬ 
er  gets  cool  enough  for  pork  to  he  in  de¬ 
mand.  He  took  first  premium  at  Orange 
County  Fair,  as  best  pig  under  six 
months  old.  o.  w.  mates. 

DOGS  AND  SHEEP. 

We  keop  a  flock  of  registered  Shrop- 
shires,  and  have  not  suffered  from  dogs 
during  six  years,  though  neighbors  lose 
periodically.  Our  flocks  are  enclosed  at 
the  beginning  of  Spring  every  night  in 
the  large  yards  adjoining  the  barns. 
After  a  short  time  the  sheep  come  to  the 
yards  every  night  without  being  brought 
down,  and  we  no  not  even  shut  them  in 
the  yards,  hut  allow  them  to  lie  about  in 
whatever  place  they  choose.  In  this 
way  we  avoid  the  feature  of  confinement, 
which  is  bad  for  sheep  in  the  Summer 
season.  We  keep  a  good  dog  that  would 
at  once  give  the  alarm  if  the  flock  were 
disturbed,  and  so  any  attack  on  the  flock 
would  be  attended  to.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  use  bells  on  a  couple  of  the 
sheep  in  the  flock  and  I  believe  it  would 
he  a  means  of  announcing  the  alarm, 
and  would  likewise  probably  cause  the 
dogs  to  leave,  as  they  work  silently  when 
worrying  sheep,  and  would  not  like  the 
noise.  Though  we  have  not  suffered,  it 
seems  to  us  that  flock  masters  are  not 
sufficiently  protected.  Nineteen  out  ot 
20  of  the  common  dogs  of  the  country 
are  little  or  no  use.  It  is  hard,  too,  to 
catch  them  or  prove  the  damage  they 
have  done,  as  the  work  is  usually  done 
in  the  night,  and  the  dogs  easily  escape 
a  man.  Yet  if  a  dog  is  killed  by  a  man 
the  owner  can  put  almost  any  price  he 
likes  on  the  dog,  while  if  a  dog  kills  a 
sheep  the  compensation  given  by  the 
local  councils  from  the  accumulation  of 
a  fund  from  the  taxing  of  dogs,  the  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  sheep  is  below  the 
most  ordinary  mutton  price — generally 
about  two-thirds  of  it.  In  this  way  the 
owner  of  valuable  registered  sheep  may 
he  a  heavy  loser.  J.  m’caig, 

Collingwood,  Ontario. 


A  Berkshire  Man  Talks. 

On  page  683  “Mapes,  the  hen  man,” 
says;  “Yes,  we  went  to  our  county  fair 
and  Billy  G.  went  along.  He  had  to 
compete  with  some  Berksliires  with  a 
pedigree  a  yard  long  in  his  class  of  ‘best 
pig  under  six  months  old.’  but  he  had  a 
walk-over,  and  came  home  with  the  blue 
ribbon.”  Yes,  Billy  G.  went  to  the  fair 
and  went  home  with  a  blue  ribbon,  but 
Mapes,  the  hen  man,  doesn’t  say  Billy 
G.  lacked  only  six  days  of  being  six 
months  old,  while  the  Berksliires  with  a 
yard-long  pedigree  lacked  six  weeks  and 
also  took  home  a  blue  ribbon.  There 
was  no  claim  that  the  Berksliires  had 
a  yard  long  or  other  pedigree,  other 
than  that  they  were  purebred.  I  am 
confident  that  if  Mapes,  the  hen  man, 
will  weigh  Billy  G.  on  any  date  that  one 
of  the  Berksliires  with  a  yard-long  pedi¬ 
gree  at  the  same  age  will  weigh  as  much 
as  Billy  G. 

OWNER  OE  THE  liERKSHIEES. 


Sheep  Prospects.— The  sheep  trade  has 
been  rather  quiet  with  us  this  Fall  until 
the  last  week,  when  we  shipped  26  ewes 
and  two  rams  to  Missouri,  and  since  have  ! 
sonic  inquiries  from  oilier  States.  There 
is  not  much  doing  here  in  common  sheen 
yet.  Good  breeding  ewes  are  scarce  and 
high,  and  feeding  lambs  are  about  one  to 
IVs  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Good 
mutton  sheep  are  selling  for  lice  cents; 
that,  I  think,  very  good  for  Fall  prices. 

A  good  many  feeders  here  think  feeding 
lambs  too  high,  and  will  not  buy. 

Charlotte,  Mich.  o.  d.  hitchcock. 

Mutton  has  not  quite  kept  up  with  beef 
in  priqe  this  season,  because  the  American 
people  are  not  yet  up  on  the  good  qualities 
of  mutton.  Still,  we  believe  this  a  good 
time  to  invest  in  mutton  sheep,  because 
prices  are  not  unduly  inflated. 

Sussex,  Wis.  geo.  m'kkiiuow  &  so.xs. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


EPIZOOTIC  OPHTHALMIA,  OR 
PINK  EYE. 

IITS  is  a  disease  which 
affects  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  without 
apparent  causo.  It  oc¬ 
curs  at  any  season  of 
the  year. 

The  symptoms  are 
thoso  of  severe  in¬ 
flammation  of  the 
eyes,  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  becomes  red  and 
congested  and  tears 
will  drop  from  the  eyes,  the  eye-lids  be¬ 
come  swollen  and  the  eye-ball  shows  a 
bluish-white  color;  occasionally  small  ul¬ 
cers  or  abscesses  form  in  the  body  of  the 
cornea.  In  very  severe  cases  the  ulcer 
may  extend  through  tho  membrane  and 
allow  the  humors  of  the  eye  to  escape.  In 
such  cases  the  use  of  the  eye  is  perma¬ 
nently  lost. 

Treatment. — As  this  disease  is  contagious 
it  is  very  important  that  the  animals  af¬ 
fected  should  be  isolated  and  kept  well 
away  from  those  which  aro  not  suffering 
in  a  similar  manner.  Animal  should  be 
placed  in  a  darkened  stable  and  the  eyes 
bathed  with  warm  water  to  which  has 
been  added  a  dram  of  salt  to  each  gallon. 

If  the  membranes  of  the  eyes  are  ex¬ 
tremely  congested,  five  grains  of  sulphate 
of  zino  with  five  grains  of  morphine  and 
twenty  grains  of  boracic  acid  should  bo 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  and  a  few 
drops  of  this  dropped  into  the  eye  with 
a  dropper.  Use  twice  a  day.  To  clear  the 
white  deposit  from  tho  eye,  rub  up  two 
grains  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  with  a 
dram  of  vaseline  and  place  a  small 
amount  of  this  well  into  the  eye  twice  a 
day. 

Supplement  this  treatment  with  a  course 
of  tonics.  Wo  could  prescribe  nothing 
better  than  Dr.  Hess'  Stock  Food,  the 
scientific  compound  for  horses,  cattle, 
cows,  hogs  and  sheep;  sold  on  a  written 
guarantee:  100  lb.  sacks  for  $5.00,  smaller 
packages  at  a  slight  advance;  fed  in 
small  doses.  In  every  package  is  a  little 
yellow  card  entitling  the  purchaser  to  per¬ 
sonal  advice  free  and  prescriptions  for  his 
animals  from  tho  eminent  veterinarian. 
Dr.  Iless. 

Dr.  Hess  has  written  a  book  on  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  stock  and  poultry.  It  is  tho  only 
complete  treatise  for  farmers  and  stock- 
men  published.  It  Is  consulted  and  com¬ 
mended  by  many  leading  veterinarians. 

Write  and  state  what  stock  you  have, 
what  stock  food  you  have  fed;  also  men¬ 
tion  this  paper,  address  I)r.  Hess  &  Clark, 
Ashland,  Ohio,  and  for  this  information 
you  will  receive  one  of  these  valuable 
books  free,  postage  paid, 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Stramed  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  .  '1  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  ocher  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Khen- 
nintlam,  Mprulun,  Sure  Throat,  etc.,  It 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Cauatlc  Bnliam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction .  Price  Mi  1.50 
per  bottle.  8c»ld  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCK-WILIIHS  CORPAHT,  Clmland,  Ohio. 


S«wt*n’»  Heave,  Cragh.  Hia, 
temper  aad  Indlgwtioa  Core, 

A  veterinary  apoelfio  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  trouble*. 
Strong  recommends.  •I  P« 
can.  Dealero,  mall  or  Kx.paid. 
K*wU»g  Horse  Remedy  Co. 

I  y  )  Toledo.  OUAiw 


CALF  FEEDER 

combines  scientific  and 
practical  ideas.  Over  50,000 
iu  use.  No  valves  to  get 
clogged  and  foul.  Easily 
cleaned.  Nipples  are  re¬ 
enforced.  Prevents  scours. 
Increases  digestive  capoo- 

_ ity  in  the  dairy  calf.  Makes 

Veal  worth  3c  per  lb.  more.  The  only  feeder  adopted 
by  Exp.  Sta.  Extra  gain  on  one  calf  pays  for  tv/o 
feeders.  Prevents  a  "set  back”  f  rom  the  "starving 
process."  Satisfaction  tlunran  ecd  or  money  re- 
funded.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  lit  Pan-Aro.  xp.  8uld  everywhere  in 
IT.  8.  and  Canada.  Prise  f  1.00.  Sent  postpr  l  for  12.00,  and  a&Oo  box 
of  Cows  Itelieffroo,  that  will  cure  Caked  L  .<* in  12  to  24  hours.  Heals 
sore  teats.  Send  f or  descriptive  matter  and  22  reasons  for  using  feeder. 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  R,  tyndon,  Vt. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  007  Liberty  iStrcet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


I  ST  D  C?  C1  Four  Grandsons  of  Exile, 

W  Em  I V  E.  B  solid  color;  2,  1,  8  and  0 

months  old.  Cheap  for  quality. 

.1.  ALDUS  HEKIi,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  R.  No.  4. 


“QUALITY” 

For  Sale.  A  J.  C.  C  Bull  Calves,  fit  to  head  any 
herd.  Their  dams  have  yearly  milk  records  of  from 
7.000  to  0.000  pounds  averaging  over  five  per  cent  fat. 
These  calves  will  be  sold  now  at  prices  any  one  can 
pay.  For  particulars  address. 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
^  HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DKLLUUKST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


—PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN 
FRIKSIAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
YV.  YV.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Rosa  Morado  Farm  Holsteins. 

Young  Registered  Stock  for  sale.  Some  extra  flno 
grade  yearling  heifers 

H.  W.  BARNARD,  Collamer,  Ches.  Co.,  Pn. 


3»  AH  November  1,  a  choice  herd  of  thor- 

I  VI  sJQ'ti  oughbred,  registered  Devons. 

B  .1.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  V. 


dairy  short-horns-;^;;:, rm;:::; 

Fair  winners.  FLORA  V.  SPENCER,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 


Phnehiroe- Spring  and  1,(111  Plgs-  8- A-  kittle, 

Oil  vOll  1 1  GO  Malcolm,  Box  A,  New  York. 


Best  Duroe-Jersey  Pigs,  $4  each,  up. 
■  "Sr®  Bronze  Turkeys.  $3  up.  YVhite  YVyan- 
dottes,  $5  trio.  Italian  Bees,  $4. 

GEORGE  KNTY,  Templeton,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LlItCE  YORKSHIRES  tTS" 

hog  Pigs  of  alt  nge.s  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK.  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrksbircs  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks  to  6  rails ,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  B  ed  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  wo  refund  the  money. 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Kosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


fi  fine  Ang°ra  Goat. 

fSfiyur xf  (Nannies).  Two  pure 

blooded  Rucks.  EUSKINE  GRANGE, Stamford,  Conn 


PftlTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
AnUUllA  UUA  I  O  profitable  Prize  Stock 
Low  prices.  Largo  clr  E.  YV  Cole  &  Co  ,  Kenton,  O- 


No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  Farm  Tip. 

BUY  ANGORA  COATS. 

For  Registered  Stock  address 

KOSYVYCK  FA  KM,  lUIHiEFIKLD,  CONN. 


choice  lot  of  Delaine  and 
nek-top  Rams  and  Ewes  to 
ect  from,  will  be  sold  cheap. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

M.  C.  MULKIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


f’nllio  Pnnc_'8l,il>'t‘<1  Females.  Circulars. SILAS 
k/UlUC  rUJIS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Choice  stock  for  sale  at  all 
*  t »»«■£.  ■  times.  Book  and  price-list  free 
YV  J.  YVOOD,  New  London,  Ohio 


Qfinn  CCDDCTC  Some  trained.  Book 
£UUU  rennUo  and  price-list  free 

N  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester.  Ohio. 


1a  i  Iaa  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 

yearn  to  Lice  64-pukoboou  free. 

1).  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R  1. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  have  a  large  flock  of  tho  finest  stock  we  ever 
raised.  Don't  wait  until  Spring  to  buy  your  breeders 
and  then  take  the  leavings.  YV rite  now.  State  just 
what  you  want;  price  will  suit  you. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y 


OUR  MONEY  BACK 

if  not  satisfied  with 

BONE  CUTTER, 

Runs  easiest.  All  improvo- 
*  incuts.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  CO..  Bo*  110  SYRACUSE.  H  Y. 


BUSHELS  OF  EGGS 

follow  the  feeding  of  cut 
bone.  The 

.DANDY  Gr^futterne 

■  is  tho  «liY>ple*t.  faateat  and  easlcut  bone  cutter 

■  made.  Prioe  $5.00  up.  8old  on  15  daye  trial. 

■  Satisfaction  or  no  tale.  ttoud  tor  price  book 
N  and  special  iVcg>orttuio. 

Mfir.  fo.«  Box  13,  Frle,  Pa* 


J  *Orutt« 


MANNS 

LATEST 

BONE 

Cfttiir 


Makes  healthy  fowls.  All  latest  improvements. 

SENT  ON  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

No  money  until  you're  satisfied  that  it.  cuts  easier  and  faster  than  any  other. 
Isn't  that,  better  than  paying  cash  in  advance  for  a  machine  that  yt>u  never 
bawl  Catalogue  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 
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A  PLAIN  TALK  TO  HORSE  OWNERS 
ABOUT  HORSES'  TEETH. 

PART  II. 

The  principal  operations  are  filing, 
rasping  or  “floating”  the  sharp  inside 
edges  of  lower  and  outside  edges  of  up¬ 
per  grinders;  resecting  abnormally  long 
molars  to  proper  length.  There  is  no 
suffering  thus  inflicted  on  the  horse,  and 
no  after  treatment  required.  Extracting 
decayed,  split  and  otherwise  diseased 
teeth.  Extracting  supernumerary  mo¬ 
lars,  incisors,  wolf  teeth  and  foreign 
substances  from  mouth.  Removing 
dental  cysts  and  growths.  Trephining 
sinuses  or  cavities  over  offending  teeth 
and  driving  them  from  their  alveolus  by 
means  of  a  punch  applied  to  their  roots 
through  this  opening  into  the  mouth. 
Prices  for  such  services  vary  somewhat, 
i  suggest  as  follows:  Inquire  the  cost  of 
a.  thorough  examination  alone,  and  the 
doctor’s  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
done;  also  his  confidence  regarding  re¬ 
sult  of  treatment.  If  examination  is 
made  and  opinion  rendered,  pay  for  it. 
You  are  then  in  a  position  to  inquire 
price  of  operation  and  treatment.  If 
the  price,  chances,  etc.,  suit  you,  all 
right;  if  not,  no  harm  done.  This  is 
business. 

While  I  write  there  lies  before  me  a 
catalogue  of  “Bishoping”  instruments, 
thus  named  for  the  ill-famed  scoundrel 
who  invented  the  fraudulent  trick  of 
gouging  or  engraving  the  table  surfaces 
of  horses’  lower  incisors  and  then  color¬ 
ing  the  hollows.  Often  the  tusks  are 
then  rasped  off,  especially  on  the  inner 
side,  to  make  them  more  pointed.  A 
vigorous,  well-preserved  horse  of  eight 
years  and  upwards  is  thus  artistically 
transformed  into  a  seven-year-old.  To 
seme  men  these  operations  make  the 
mouth  appear  much  younger  than  it 
really  is.  No  doubt  this  cheat  is  prac¬ 
ticed  more  generally  than  is  usually 
suspected.  Morally  considered  it  is  of 
course  a  criminal  operation,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  a  reputable  firm  should 
lend  their  assistance  to  it  to  turn  a 
penny  into  trade. 

Should  the  teeth,  during  their  power¬ 
ful  grinding,  by  accident  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  piece  of  flint,  glass  or  iron, 
we  can  imagine,  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
the  immediate  effect.  This  accident  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  a  “rotten”  tooth. 
Decomposition  then  takes  place.  Putri- 
fication  of  saliva  adds  to  the  rapid  de¬ 
cay.  The  tooth  becomes  soft  enough  to 
cut.  A  swelling  is  seen  on  the  side  of 
the  jaw.  The  opposite  grinder  continues 
growing  in  consequence  of  lack  of  attri¬ 
tion,  or  lack  of  resistance  in  grinding. 
This  healthy  long  tooth  at  length  begins 
crushing  the  tissues  of  the  unprotected 
gum.  Pus  accumulates  in  .the  cavities 
above,  and  produces  intolerable  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  swelling  of  the  jaw  somewhat 
subsides.  The  horse  is  off  his  feed. 
Then  follows  the  administration  of  sev¬ 
eral  mysterious  stock  foods  (?),  drenches 
and  pills.  He  slowly  grows  no  better. 
Perhaps  he  endeavors  to  masticate  on 
the  well  side.  There  is  more  or  less  sali¬ 
vation;  but  the  hay,  being  insufficiently 
crushed,  can  only,  be  swallowed  in  small 
quantities  or  not  at  all,  so  that  the  hay 
drops  from  the  mouth  in  cuds  of  vari¬ 
able  size,  and  in  time  he  may  become  a 
mere  skeleton.  The  glands  under  the 
jaw  enlarge.  A  discharge  from  the  nos¬ 
tril  ensues.  The  deflux  is  constant  and 
the  breath  becomes  fetid  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  the  stench  is  unbearable.  The 
neighboring  “hoss  doctor”  is  called.  The 
case  is  declared  to  be  glanders.  The 
horse  is  destroyed.  Such  has  been  the 
fete  of  many  a  good  horse  that  could 
have  been  saved  by  the  extraction  or 
cutting  off  of  a  tooth  or  two,  or  by  tre¬ 
phining  over  the  tooth  and  thoroughly 
washing  out  the  cavity  and  nostril.  A 
<  hronie  nasal  discharge  will  admit  of  a 
very  careful  examination  by  a  skilled 
veterinarian.  An  elderly  Quaker  (God 
bless  the  Quakers!)  once  led  a  wretched 
worn-out  looking  carcass  of  a  draft  stal¬ 


lion  to  me  for  examination.  He  told  me 
the  horse  was  only  five  years  old,  and 
for  several  months  had  only  been  able 
to  take  mashes  and  gruel.  He  had  been 
treated  for  several  different  complaints. 
The  owner  had  heard  of  me,  had  traveled 
quite  a  distance,  and  declared  he  was 
decided  that  if  I  could  not  help  the  horse 
he  would  have  him  immediately  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  a  few  minutes  I  discovered 
and  extracted  a  decayed  molar,  and 
straightway  he  began  eating  hay  as  only 
a  starving  horse  could.  In  a  few  months 
he  was  entirely  restored,  and  to  this  day 
is  a  useful  and  valuable  animal. 

The  drawing  of  permanent  grinders  of 
a  horse  often  requires  great  mechanical 
force,  and  under  some  circumstances  is 
a  sober  undertaking.  Their  peculiar 
long  and  solid  insertion,  the  narrow  con¬ 
nections  which  exist  between  them,  the 
solidity  of  the  whole  arrangement,  the 
restlessness,  and  often  violent  struggles 
of  the  patient,  in  part  explain  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  this  operation.  The  younger 
the  animal,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
draw  a  permanent  molar,  for  then  its 
insertion  is  of  extreme  depth.  There  is 
no  practical  remedy  for  decayed  grinders 
in  the  horse,  save  extraction,  and  this 
should  be  accomplished  immediately  by 
a  thoroughly  competent  operator,  as 
there  is  often  grave  danger  in  perform¬ 
ing  such  operations,  both  to  the  patient 
and  the  operator.  It  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  throw  or  confine  such  patients, 
but  an  able  operator,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  can  operate  without  speculum  or 
gag,  the  horse  being  in  standing  posi¬ 
tion.  Fracture  of  the  jaw,  swallowing 
the  drawn  tooth,  profuse  bleeding,  and 
quite  a  number  of  other  harmful  acci¬ 
dents  have  happened  the  animal  during 
the  operation,  thereby  showing  the 
necessity  of  skill. 

Without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the 
horse  is  as  subject  to  toothache  as  is  the 
human.  To  those  who  are  in  the  least 
skeptical  on  this  subject,  I  respectfully 
refer  them  to  the  bone  pile  of  the  junk 
dealer,  and  I  assure  them  they  will  be 
astounded  at  the  number  of  horses’  dis¬ 
eased  teeth  they  will  find.  Diseased 
teeth  have  even  been  found  in  the  fossil 
remains  of  horses,  elephants  and  other 
animals.  I  trust  that  these  hints  may  be 
found  of  service  and  assistance  to  some 
one  who  is  interested  in  horses  and  their 
care.  s.  n.  Howard,  v.  s. 

Highland  Co.,  0. 


SHEEP  IN  A  VERMONT  ORCHARD. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Hitchings’s 
method  of  growing  apples  so  fully  de¬ 
scribed.  The  most  serious  disappoint¬ 
ment  for  us  this  year  is  the  discovery 

that  for  our  conditions  sheep  in  an  or¬ 
chard  will  not  do.  Last  Winter  we 
bought  two  ewes,  thinking  to  grow  up  a 
flock  and  let  them  cut  the  grass  and 
fertilize  the  orchard.  In  due  time  the 
flock  was  doubled  by  the  addition  of  two 
ewe  lambs.  They  were  great  pets  with 
the  children,  and  not  less  with  the  head 
of  the  household,  as  we  had  not  had 
sheep  on  the  farm  for  40  years.  When 
the  snow  went  off  we  put  them  in  the 
yard  inclosing  the  house,  where  are 
about  60  trees  of  varying  kinds  and 
ages.  They  were  fed  liberally,  provided 
with  shelter,  and  given  as  good  care  as 
we  knew  how.  All  went  well  for  a 
while.  The  sheep  were  thriving  and  the 
lambs  were  growing  like  weeds.  We  had 
a  suspicion  that  at  the  prices  for  grain 
this  year  they  would  eat  more  wheat 
bran  than  they  were  worth.  But  they 
v’ere  purebred  stock,  and  we  took  pleas¬ 
ure  in  seeing  them  do  well,  and  in  the 
thought  that  the  trees  also  would  be  well 
fed.  We  were  gratified  also  with  the 
prospect  of  not  having  to  mow  the  or¬ 
chard.  Getting  down  on  one’s  hands  and 
knees  and  trying  to  mow  with  a  scythe 
under  an  apple'rtree  is  not  a  very  agree¬ 
able  job.  Ou&  hopes,  however,  were 
soon  blighted.  *  The  sheep  took  every 
leaf  and  twig  within  four  feet  of  the 
ground.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
small  trees  were  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
ruined.  We  knew,  too,  that  when  the 
apples  came  to  weigh  down  the  trees 
later  in  the  season  more  limbs  would  be 
brought  within  their  reach,  and  that 
these  would  be  denuded  of  both  fruit  and 
leaves.  We  backed  out  promptly  and  put 
the  sheep  elsewhere.  On  a  part  of  the 
main  orchard  which  comprises  three  or 
four  acres  we  have  tried  cultivation  for 


several  years.  The  trees  have  improved 
rapidly,  but  for  us  the  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  the  objection  that  every  time 
the  soil  is  stirred  it  works  down  the  hill, 
and  every  hard  shower  washes  the 
ground  badly.  This  part  of  the  orchard 
has  now  been  seeded  to  grass.  This  year 
on  the  part  of  the  orchard  which  has 
been  in  sod  for  years  we  left  the  hay  as 
it  was  cut.  It  required  considerable  grit, 
and  we  ran  the  risk  of  being  thought  in¬ 
sane,  but  we  are  hoping  to  see  good  re¬ 
sults  from  it.  The  mulch  and  after 
growth  are  fully  a  foot  high. 

Vermont.  A.  N.  bliss. 


Empire  No.  1  A. 


Her.  I  am 


[«*•  Sepwrwtorl 
Queen 


The  MoLrvel  of 


|Cream  Separator) 

Construction. 

Everybody  is  talking  about  me, 
but  I  don’t  care.  Only  my  right 
ear  burns  because  they  can  say 
nothing  but  good  of 


me. 


-V 

I 


V7r 


The  Men  Buy  Me 

because  upon  examination  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  better  judgment. 

The  Women  Admire  Me 

because  of  my  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  and  very  few  parts  to  clean. 

The  Children  Like  io 
R.un  Me 

because  my  construction  provides 
for  so  few  points  of  friction  that 
it  is  like  play  to  keep  me  in[ 
motion. 

I  Am  Supremely  Popular 

because  I  am  a  clean-cut,  ready- 
for-business,  always-do-the-work  | 

Crea.m  Separator. 

I  skim  milk  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs. 
per  hour.  I  contain  a  bowl  which  I 
weighs  only  five  pounds  and  has 
only  five  interior  parts  with  all  ] 
flat  surfaces,  easy  to  clean. 

I  Cost  Only  $75.00. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  own  me? 
Send  for  a  book  that  tells  all 
about  me  and  my  larger  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  am  only  the  “kid” 
in  a  big  family  of  Empire  folks  ] 
all  equally  as  popular  as  I  am. 

Vnited  States 
Butter  Extractor  Co.» 

BLOOMFIELD.  -  -  N.  J. 


Dehorned  Cattle 

rest  easy  and  show  better  milk  and  beef 
suits.  The  job  is  quickly  done  with  the 

KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER. 

Cut*  four  aides  »t  onc«.  Loaves  it  smooth  and 
clean  out,  no  breaking  or  crushing  of  horn.  More 
widely  used  than  all  others.  Fully  guaranteed. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS. 


Ask  for 
tree 
circu¬ 
lars. 


Take  Your  Choice 

Th*  Convex— very  simple,  quick 
**  to  operate.  Bully  V — latest  and  most 
([powerful  V-Knife  made.  Sent  on/* 
trial.  Calf  Dishorncr  and  other  $ 
^supplies.  Send  for  catalog. 

Western  orders  tilled 
i  from  Chicago. 

\  CEO.  WEBSTER  JL  _  „  „  . 

[TheContrx  Christiana,  Pa.  c  TfceBmllyY 


lis®  Best  Horse 

L 

is  liable  to  "go  lame”  at  any 
time.  Ccirbs,  Splints, 
Sp  twins  and  other  forms  of 
Lameness  yield  readily 
and  are  cured  permanently  by 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Used  arid  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company* 

Used  internally  it  is  infallible  for 
Colic,  Distemper,  Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
••Veterinary  Experience,**  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boaton,  Mas*. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  genuine  bnt  Tuttle"*. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  oiler  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


ratorfVee 


You  may  have  a 
National  ('ream  Separator  free  for 
ten  day*,  to  try  in  your  own  dairy,  or 
on  your  own  farm.  If  it  does 
not  come  up  to  our  guar¬ 
antee,  ship  it  hack  at  our 
expense.  The 

National 
Cream 
eparator 


Is  the  closest,  skimmer  and 
lightest  running  of  all  ereajn 
separators.  It  is  substan¬ 
tially  built,  readily  cleaned  and  easily  man¬ 
aged— wry  practical ;  very  profitable.  Write 
for  illustrated  descriptive  book  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  free  trial  offer. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


i 


DeLaImL 

Cream  Separators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortland!  St.,  N.Y 


Swing  Cattle  Stanchions. 

Safe,  Serviceable  and  Surprisingly  cheap.  Free  and 
full  information  by  addressing  the  manufacturers. 

KOY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Brice  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  ForestvUle,  Conn. 


wiider’s  stanchion 

— being  an  improvement  over 
Smith's.  Lightest,  strongest* 
quickest,  safest  swing  atanchtca 
mada*  H»s steel  latch  and  automatic 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
|open.  Animal  cannot  turn  it  In  back¬ 
ing  out.  Madaof  best  seasoned  hard 
■wood.  Pint  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion,  fiend  focAestimonials. 

J.  K.  WILDER*  SONS, 


AMERICAN 

BUFFALO 

ROBES 


are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
»>  but  we  have  the  Kazoo  Buffalo 
Kobe,  a  substitute  that  haa  every  appearance  and 
many  advantages  over  the  Genuine  Buffalo  Skin 
Kobe,  first  Quality  only.  Made  of  very  heavy  KlDisR- 
ijown,  pliable,  soft,  lined  with  astrachan  and  much 
warmer  than  a  stiff  skin  Kobe.  Interlined  with  rubber 
cloth,  wind  and  water  proof.  Wholesale  Price  f«.  ««,  X 
the  price  of  a  skin  robe.  Money  back  i  f  not  satisfactory 
Catalog  U  S3,  free.  Cash  happy  *  Hfg.  Co. ,  Kalamaioo,  Mich, 


nm  buys  100= 

complete  with  cover,  elbow,  pips  and  damp*/. 
Kettle  la  polished  and  smooth.  Jacket  made  of 
heavy  steel,  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  Flues  dis¬ 
tribute  beet  ell  over,  bolls  GOgalions  In  20  min¬ 
utes,  cooks  any  thing.  Handy  for  butchering  and 
.  hundred  other  things  on  the  farm.  Other  sires, 
18  to  76  gals.,  at  reduced  prices.  Nsnd  for  largo 
free  Catalog  giving  prices  on  10,000  articles. 

U1D  H  CUITU  Pfl  85-6#  N.  Jt-fferMin  Strut, 

mail  n  oml  I  If  uU.  CHICAGO,  ill. 


■rind  and  Shell, 


Cut  Fet’d,  Suw  Wood, 
J‘ump  Water,  etc., 
any  two  at  one  operation 
with  our 

Double  Aotion, 
Triple-Geared  Mill, 

With  Fowtr  Attachm«nt. 

’Like  all  the  Bclenllfle  Grinders  it  crushes 
and  grinds  ear  corn  and  all  other  groins  rapld- 
y,  perfectly  and  cheaply.  Wetnake  numerous  I 
her  kinds  of  .Sweep  an-i  H.toer  Orindere.  Don’tbuy  an. Ill  orUl  | 
u  .end  for  a  free  copy  of  our  *V,«,  Catalogue  it.  Mailed  fee s. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 
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HUMOROUS 


The  tracks  that  great  men  leave  hehiml 

Upon  the  sands  of  time 
Oft  show  they  wabbled  'round  a  lot 

Before  they  got  sublime. 

— Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

Small  Boy:  “I  want  to  get  a  bale  of 
hay?”  Dealer:  “What  do  you  want  with 
hay?  Is  it  for  your  father?”  Small 
Boy:  “No,  sir.  It’s  for  our  horse.” — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

First  Belgian  Hark:  “We  aren’t  in 
it  these  days.  We’re  forgotten.  What 
can  we  do  about  it?”  Second  Belgian 
Hare:  “We’d  better  try  some  good  hare 
restorer.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

“Prosperity has  ruined  many  a  man." 
“No  doubt;  but  if  I'm  given  any  choice 
in  the  matter.  I’d  rather  be  ruined  by 
prosperity  than  by  adversity.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  more  enjoyable.” — Chicago  Post. 

“Sometimes,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “you 
meets  a  man  that  takes  a  heap  o’  credit 
foh  philanthropy  because  he’s  willin’  to 
overlook  his  own  faults  an’  make  other 
folks  stan’  around.” — Washington  Star. 

“Are  your  son’s  literary  efforts  pro¬ 
ductive  of  returns?”  asked  the  interested 
visitor.  “Oh,  yes,  indeed,”  replied  the 
proud  mother,  “scarcely  a  day  passes 
that  something  does  not.  come  back.” — 
Indianapolis  News. 

“So  you  are  not  going  to  Europe 
again?”  “Not  for  a  long  time.”  an¬ 
swered  Mrs.  Cumrox.  “It  is  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  live  in  America,  thereby  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  can  afford 
to  pay  the  highest  prices  for  every¬ 
thing."  -Washington  Star. 

“Mv  boy,”  says  the  successful  man, 
“if  you  get  along  at  all  you  must  learn 
to  stick  to  things.  Everlastingly  stick¬ 
ing  to  it  wins  in  the  end.”  “Oh,  I  don’t 
know,”  retorts  the  youth.  “Look  at  the 
postage  stamp.  It.  sticks  all  right,  but 
all  it  gets  out  of  it  is  a  smack  across  the 
face,  and  a  place  in  the  waste-basket.” — 
Baltimore  American. 


BOY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  ALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 

Sroflts.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
range.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  Wc  INGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ARROW  BRAND  B «#SSiU 

can  bo  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Si 

136  Water  St.,  New  York. _ samples. 


Neponset  ^Roofing  \ 

for  SO  years  lias  stood  the  test  as  the  most  economical 
roofing  and  siding.  Don’t  confuse  it  with  cheap  tarred 
paricrs  and  worthless  imitations.  Any  one  an  apply  it. 

I  Nails,  caps,  etc.  free.  Send  for  book  and  sample. 

\  r.  W.  t  'RD  &  SOM , 

'East  Walpole,  Mass.  _  Chicago,  11H 


Asbestine 

COLD  WATER  PAINTS 


keep  your  house  looking  always  new  and  clean.  It 
does  not  scale,  crack  or  blister.  It  Is  lire  proof. 
Beautiful  white  and  all  colors.  Costs  one-fourth  as 
much  as  oil  paint.  Simply  mix  with  cold  water.  Any¬ 
body  caudoit.  Dealerssellit.  Write  us  for.  ilorcard. 
The  Wa.terPa.int  Con\pa.ny  of  America^ 
Dept.  A-l.",  100  William  St. ,  hew  York. 


Helped  Him  Win  87  Premiums  at  the  Fairs 


International  Stock  Food  Co. 


WALTON,  KANSAS. 


Gentlemen : — I  would  like  some  more  ”  International  Stock 
Food.”  Have  been  feeding  and  selling  your  goods  for  more  than 
two  years.  I  am  a  large  feeder  of  hogs,  breeding  recorded 
Poland- Chinas.  Have  a  large  trade.  Meet  all  the  breeders  of  the 
State,  and  have  recommended  the  use  of  ‘  international  Stock 
Food”  whenever  the  opportunity  has  offered. 

I  have  showed  hogs  at  the  Fairs  in  the  State  for  two  years. 
Have  taken  87  prizes  in  the  past  two  years.  Before  using  your 
Food  I  never  took  a  prize.  Since  using  it  I  have  taken  a  larger 
amount  of  them  than  any  other  exhibitor  with  whom  I  competed. 
I  am  now  fitting  a  herd  for  this  Fall’s  show  and  want  some  more 
of  your  Food.  Yours  truly,  JOHN  D.  MARSHALL. 

W>  will  I>»y  you  $10f><>  cash  to  prove  that  our  testimonials  nre  not  genuine/  ^  3 

“International  Stock  Food”  FEEDS  FOB  ONF.  CENT'S*  Is  prepared  from  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  wo  paid  $40,000  in  “rear  tax”  ficcauso  it  was  a  lupli  class  medicinal 

preparation.  Many  “Stock  Foods”  did  not  pay  this  tax  breauso  they  claimed  to  tho  Government  that  they  did  r.r.t  ».to  any  medicinal  ingredients  and  did  not  Claim  any  medicinal 
results  ?  V  “International  Stork  Food”  purifies  tho  blood  and  Cures  or  Prevents  Disenso.  It  is  n  great  aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  it  increases  tho  oppetito  and  aids 
digestion  and  assimilation  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  tho  grain  eaten.  Wo  positively  guarant  -o  that  its  uso  will  make  you  extra  money  over  the  usual  plan  of 
growing  and  fattening  stock.  It  does  not  take  tho  place  of  corn  or  oats  but  is  fed  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  tho  regular  feed.  “International  Stoek  Food”  can  ho  fad  in  perfect 
•afety  to  Horsos,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  l.ambs  or  Pigs.  It  Is  absolutely  harmless  even  if  taken  into  the  human  system.  It  won  the  Highest  Modal  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  1900.  It  is  endorsed  by  overy  High  Class  Farm  Paper.  YVe  will  furnish  Thousands  of  Testimonials  on  application.  Wo  employ  107  people  for  our  office  work  alone,  including  Oil 
typew  riters.  If  you  desiro  any  special  information  bo  sure  and  writo  us.  We  pay  tlicso  people  for  this  kind  of  work  and  your  letter  will  bo  answered  promptly.  “International 
Slock  Fool”  Is  sold  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  by  Forty  Thousand  Dealers  thraughont  the  World.  f3T  Your  money  willbo  promptly  refunded  in  any  caso  of  failure.  Jfg-  Y’ou  can 
test  it  without  any  risk.  Can  you  ask  anything  fairer?  It  will  make  your  Pigs  or  llogs  grow  Amazingly  and  has  tho  largest  solo  in  tho  World  for  curing  or  preventing  Hog  Disease. 

Beware  of  Imitations!  No  Chemist  can  aeparate  all  the  different  powdered  Boots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  wc  use.  An/  ouo  claiming  to  do  so  must  bo  an  Ignoramus  or  Falsifier, 


Tho  cover  Is  a  Beautiful  Life  Stock  Picture  tff  Printed  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors.  It  eost  ns  $S0WI  to  have  our  Artists  and  EngraverB  make  these  Engrav¬ 
ings.  This  International  Stock  Book  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that  will  Save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  It  doscrlbes  all 
common  Diseases,  etc.,  and  tells  bow  to  treat,  them.  This  illustrated  Stock  Book  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  Of  tho  Different 
Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Lifo  Engravings  of  many  noted  animals. 

The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  toll  you  that  you  ought  to  have  our  Stock  Book  in  your  library  for  reference. 

WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  $14.00  IN  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  STATED. 

This  Book  Mailed  Free,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  Ton  Write  Us  (letter  or  postal)  and  Answer  These  3  Questions: 
1st — Name  thi»  papor.  2d— Ho w  much  stock  hare  you  I  3d— Did  you  ever  use  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD1” 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World 
Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 

Wa  Occupy  62,000  Feet  of  Floor  Space. 


International  Stock  Food  Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


DEALERS  SELL  THESE  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD.  1  INTERNATIONAL  WORM  POWDER  INTERNATIONAL  GALL'CLRE 

ON  A  'SPOT  CASH”  INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  FOOD.  INTERNATIONAL  COLIC  CURE  INTERNATIONAL  HEAVE  CURE 

guarantee  international  louse  killer,  international  harness  soap,  silver  pine  healing  oil.  etc 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  n  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  itider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
■water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  tho  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St  .,  NEW  YOB K .  093  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  CniCAGO. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-ltey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.Tth  St.,  Pnn.ADKl.PHiA. 

22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


Daisy  Cutters  and  Crushers 


Best  Cutter  and  Crusher  on  the  market;  used  with 
or  without  Crusher.  Makes  best  possible  Feed  from 
corn  btalks.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  season.  Stock 
relishes  and  thrives  on  feed  made  by  this  cutter. 
Thrashers,  Tread  Powers,  Engines,  Lever 
Powers.  Catalogue  fhek. 

ORANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS , 

Box  601,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


COSTS  LITTLE 

EASILY  LAID 

LASTS  YEARS 


(TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED) 


•BOOKLET  “K” 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

102  William  St.,  New  York. 


W&'R  ENSI LAGE 

the' Ross  machinery 

is  the  best,  and  if  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof.  Woll’s 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


IS  THE  STANDARD 

STFAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS,  <.9  /, 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  TOR  CIRCULAR  OB  KsS&st 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  :  ■ - 


X" 


AURORA. ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX 


jySSWjpWgSfr  '‘Ball-Band”  wool  or  rubber  boots,  'S^P|(jgjw^^5HH5r 

shoes  and  Arctics  wear  well  because 

0  they  are  made  well.  They  outwear 
any  other  brand  at  any  other  price. 

They  are  known  and  worn  by  lumbermen,  farmers,  stockmen  and  all  outdoor 
workers  all  over  the  country.  Their  reputation  lias  been  made  upon  honesty 
in  materials  and  methods  of  making.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  your  rubbers  and 
woolen  boots  will  stand  hard  service  insist  on  getting 

“Ball-Band” 

&K7MWV  Shoes  and  Arctics 

Xol  made  by  the  Trust.  Refuse  imitations.  To  distinguish  the  genuine  look  for 
the  Red  Kail  in  the  trade  mark  found  In  a  prominent  part  of  boot  or  shoe. 
Sold  everywhere.  A sk  your  dealer  for  them. 

MISHA Y/AKA  WOOLEN  MFC.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  ltd  possibilities  under  the  Slings 
system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prat.  F.  W.  WOLL 

I  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  nest- 
I  y  bound  Into  a  volume  of  £:;4  pages.  Itembracosfulllnform-  | 
•  ntlon  from  planting  to  feeding  tbe  croo,  and  include,  working  , 
ft  plana  aatl  specifications  for  building  all  silos.  AliJ  embraced 

I— SilageCrop*.  ”  ““ 

III — Slfage. 


il — Silos. 

IV— Feeding  of  SlUge- 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

And  Illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  tarns,  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mulled  lor  10c. 
coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 
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COLD  COUNTRY  FRUIT  PROBLEMS. 

THE  RUSSIAN  APPLE  AND  ITS  OUTCOME. 

Behavior  in  the  Northwest. 

The  problems  of  the  pioneer  are  always  difficult  and 
expensive.  It  was  only  through  repeated  failure  and 
financial  loss  that  the  planters  of  the  Northwest  were 
forced  to  realize  that  the  “Inland  Empire”  represents 
a  distinct  and  peculiar  territory.  It  has  its  own  prob¬ 
lems  to  face,  and  the  standard  varieties  of  the  East 
did  not  meet  them.  Two  solutions  were  offered: 
First,  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  the  native 
crab;  second,  the  importation  of  improved  varieties 
from  geographical  regions  having  similar  conditions 
to  our  own.  The  carrying  out  of  this  second  theory 
by  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  in  the  importation  of  100  or  more 
Russian  varieties  of  apples,  is  well  known.  This  move 
was  hailed  with  delight,  and  much  was  expected  of 
them — too  much,  in  fact.  The  statement  that  a  va¬ 
riety  was  a  Russian  was  ample  recommendation,  ar.d 
without  further  investigation  or  trial  it  was  planted 
— often  in  a  large  way.  Out  of  this  experience,  cover¬ 
ing  a  vast  territory,  and  with  a  large  list  of  varie¬ 
ties,  there  came  the  most  varying  results  and  con¬ 
clusions;  a  few  were  very  favorable,  most  otherwise. 
This  conflicting  testimony  caused  internal  friction  in 
the  horticultural  family 
of  the  Northwest,  and 
even  the  horticultural  so¬ 
ciety  officers  were  support¬ 
ed  on  account  of  their 
Russian  or  anti-Russian 
sentiments.  In  the  midst 
of  this  controversy,  utter¬ 
ed  more  than  a  decade 
ago,  Prof.  Bailey  made 
the  following  remark, 
which  indicated  a  clear 
grasp  of  the  situation,  and 
contained  a  prophecy  that 
is  now  in  the  beginning  of 
realization: 

“The  Northwest  must 
have  an  unusually  hardy 
class  of  fruits,  and  any 
type  -which  will  grow  there 
should  be  encouraged.  The 
Russian  is  simply  one  of 
these  types,  the  Siberian 
and  native  crabs  being 
others.  But,  inasmuch  as 
the  Russian  type  is  the  most  highly  developed  of 
them,  it  follows  that  quick  results  are  to  be  expected 
from  it.  If  the  Russian  apples  and  the  crabs  are  more 
or  less  adapted  to  the  Northwest,  I  feel  sure  that 
American  seedlings  of  them  will  be  still  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  those  conditions  as  a  whole.  I  therefore  regard 
the  Russian  importations  to  be  of  benefit  to  our  hor¬ 
ticulture,  but  I  look  upon  them  as  a  means  rather 
than  as  an  end.  The  history  of  our  horticulture 
everywhere  emphasizes  the  probability  of  a  secondary 
and  more  important  outcome.” 

Without  doubt  the  most  striking  example  of  this 
“secondary  outcome”  is  to  be  found  in  the  Patten's 
Greening,  a  variety  originated  by  C.  G.  Patten,  of 
Charles  City,  Iowa.  To-day  it  stands  out  as  the  only 
apple  of  American  origin  which  finds  a  place  in  the 
Minnesota  Horticultural  Society  list,  “of  the  first  de¬ 
gree  of  hardiness  for  planting  in  Minnesota.”  It  is 
equally  prized  in  the  Dakotas  and  farther  north.  The 
present  moist  season  has  been  an  exceptionally  bad 
one  for  twig  blight  in  Iowa.  The  latter  part  of  June 
the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  parent  tree 
of  this  variety.  It  is  situated  in  a  seedling  orchard, 
and  surrounding  it  are  a  number  of  varieties,  all  of 
which  were  more  or  less  blighted,  yet  this  old  tree 


showed  scarcely  a  trace  of  it.  Patten’s  Greening  is  a 
cross  between  the  Duchess  (a  Russian)  and  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening.  The  fruit  is  oblate  to  roundish, 
medium  to  large;  color  light  green,  sometimes  slight¬ 
ly  blushed  with  red  on  one  side;  flesh  yellowish  white 
and  subacid;  season,  late  Fall  and  early  Winter;  fair 
for  eating  and  an  excellent  cooker.  The  tree  is  well 
shouldered  and  apparently  as  hardy  as  the  Duchess. 
A  number  of  other  seedlings  of  Russian-American 
origin  are  attracting  attention,  and  no  doubt  in  tne 
skilled  hands  of  some  Patten  or  Gideon  greater  things 
are  yet  to  come.  a.  t.  erwin. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


TOBACCO  DUST  AS  INSECTICIDE. 

Who  knows  but  that  there  are  soil  or  atmospheric 
conditions  under  which  the  free  application  of  to¬ 
bacco  dust  might  act  injuriously  to  watermelon 
vines?  Yet  I  have  used  this  dust  annually  for  many 
years,  and  in  greatest  liberality,  on  all  sorts  of  vine 
plants,  cucumbers,  squashes,  muskmelons,  water¬ 
melons,  etc.,  as  well  as  on  cabbages,  eggplant,  etc., 
without  ever  noticing  the  least  ill-effect  on  the  plants. 
During  severe  visitations  of  the  Yellow-striped  beetle 
I  have  kept  the  soil  around  the  plants  covered  inch 


deep,  and  the  vines,  while  small,  actually  hidden  un¬ 
der  the  dust  coat,  yet  have  never  seen  even  a  water¬ 
melon  plant  suffer  except  from  the  ravenous  appetite 
of  the  beetles,  which  sometimes  do  damage  in  spite 
of  lighter  applications  of  tobacco  dust.  This  latter 
contains  perhaps  a  larger  percentage  of  potash  than 
found  in  the  average  sample  of  good  fresh  wood 
ashes,  but  this  potash  seems  to  be  in  a  neutral  form, 
and  therefore  harmless,  even  in  large  doses,  to  any 
of  our  farm  and  garden  crops.  With  us  the  striped 
beetle  this  season  did  not  appear  in  the  customarv 
large  numbers,  and  one  or  two  light  applications  of 
tobacco  dust  have  sufficed  to  carry  our  plants  safely 
through  the  period  of  danger  from  that  source.  \et 
the  continued  and  excessive  rains  have  been  disastrous 
to  the  melon  crop,  and  watermelons  especially  were 
an  entire  failure.  Most  of  the  plants  were  killed  out¬ 
right,  and  those  that  survived  only  started  into  a  late 
growth  with  the  beginning  of  drier  and  warmer 
weather.  By  locating  the  cucumber  and  Winter 
squash  vines  in  the  sweet  corn  patch  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  premises,  and  far  away  from  the  vine 
patches  of  former  years,  I  have  succeeded  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  plants  almost  entirely  unharmed  by  beetles 
and  bugs,  and  shall  have  a  better  crop  than  for  many 
years.  t.  ureiner. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  BEN  DAVIS  APPLE  AT  HOME. 

VAN  DEMAN  SEES  THE  TREE. 

Is  It  a  Distinct  Variety ? 

We  are  quite  familiar  with  the  controversy  about 
the  Black  Ben  Davis-Gano  apple  matter,  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  horticultural  public  for 
some  time  past.  My  own  former  opinion  was  not 
positive  as  to  whether  it  was  a  variety  distinct  from 
Gano,  until  after  a  trip  made  this  Fall  to  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Arkansas.  It  was  my  purpose  to  visit  the 
home  of  this  apple,  if  such  a  place  could  be  found; 
for  this  has  long  been  a  doubtful  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  others,  as  well  as  in  my  own.  As  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  said  before  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  truth  is  what 
we  need  to  know,  no  matter  whom  it  helps  or  hurts, 
in  this  controversy.  The  second  and  third  days  of 
October  this  year  I  spent  in  looking  up  the  facts  from 
those  who  now  live  where  the  apple  was  said  to  have 
originated.  They  are  honest  country  people,  if  I  am 
any  judge  of  human  nature.  About  five  or  six  miles 
from  Lincoln,  Ark.,  I  was  shown  by  two  old  people 
who  live  there  the  spot  where  the  old  seedling  tree 
stood  at  the  rear  of  their  log  cabin.  It  died  in  1881), 
principally  from  the  shock  of  cutting  off  a  part  of  the 
tree  that  hung  over  the  shed  kitchen  until  the  year 

before.  I  learned  from  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  neighbors  who 
had  long  lived  there,  that 
they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  old  tree  and  its 
fruit;  that  it  came  up  from 
seed  soon  after  the  cabin 
was  built  and  a  little  clear¬ 
ing  made  in  the  woods.  It 
was  not  in  an  orchard  row, 
nor  was  it  moved  from 
where  it  came  up.  Apples 
were  taken  off  it  and 
hauled  by  wagon  to  Kan¬ 
sas  by  one  man  I  talked 
with,  who  said  he  liked 
them  to  top  off  his  loads, 
because  of  their  size, 
beauty  and  good  quality. 

The  variety  gets  the 
name  Black  Ben  Davis 
from  the  fact  that  Rev. 
John  Black  had  the  cabin 
built  for  his  use  and  lived 
there  when  the  seedling 
grew  up.  A  man  named  Reagan  lived  in  the  cabin 
after  Parson  Black  left,  and  now  a  Mr.  Thomas  lives 
there.  Fortunately,  a  Mr.  G.  L.  Guthrie  cut  scions 
from  the  old  tree  in  1882,  grafted  them  into  seedling 
roots  and  grew  them  in  a  little  nursery  row  in  his 
garden.  Ten  of  these  were  planted,  when  one-year- 
old,  in  his  orchard,  one  died  and  I  saw  the  other  nine 
in  bearing  this  Fall.  The  farm  is  now  owned  by  John 
F.  Bain.  The  trees  were  loaded  with  big  red  apples, 
of  which  I  plucked  a  number  to  keep  until  they  are 
fit  to  examine  for  flavor,  etc.  Specimens  of  Ben  Davis 
were  taken  from  the  same  orchard,  and  Gano  from 
one  not  far  distant,  to  use  for  comparison.  I  visited 
the  farm  of  one  of  the  best  fruit  growers  in  the 
county,  who  had  long  known  the  Black  Ben  Davis, 
he  said,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  an  orchard  of  58 
acres  of  it,  now  four  years  old,  and  a  determination 
to  plant  75  acres  more  of  the  same  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  faith  in  it.  Many  others  have  planted 
of  it  after  seeing  the  bearing  trees  on  the  Bain  farm. 
My  own  judgment  is,  after  seeing  the  fruit  of  undoubt¬ 
ed  identity,  that  there  is  a  distinct  variety  called  Black 
Ben  Davis.  It  is  solid  red,  with  no  semblance  of 
stripes  on  any  specimen  that  I  saw,  while  Gano  is 
lighter  in  color  and  often  indistinctly  striped.  As  to 
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their  comparative  merits  in  flavor  and  keeping  I  am 
obliged  to  wait  until  the  specimens  I  have  in  my  cel¬ 
lar  are  in  proper  condition  to  examine.  All  those  with 
whom  I  talked  about  the  fruit  of  the  variety  who  have 
tested  it  are  sure  that  it  is  handsomer,  keeps  better 
and  tastes  better  than  Gano  or  Ben  Davis,  but  other¬ 
wise  they  ai’e  all  about  the  same. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


HEATING  A  SMALL  CONSERVATORY. 

On  page  672  I  note  the  inquiry  of  N.  J.  about  mode 
of  heating  a  small  conservatory.  I  have  had  nearly  10 
years’  experience  in  heating  a  plant  house  measuring 
about  8x17  feet,  and  can  confidently  recommend  my 
method.  I  use  a  hot  water  circulation  in  iron  pipes, 
and  the  heating  is  done  by  kerosene  lamps  under  two 
tin  boilers.  The  boilers  are  bell-shaped  and  set  up 
with  mouth  down.  The  hot  air,  after  having  done  its 
work  of  heating  the  water,  is  controlled  by  a  tin 
drum  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  smoke  pipe,  by  which 
all  fumes  are  carried  off.  The  lamps  were  made  to 
order  by  the  tinsmith,  and  are  fitted  with  common 
flat-wick  burners;  four  of  them  can  be  placed  under 
each  boiler.  Thus  in  the  severest  weather  there  are 
eight  lamps  burning,  and  they  may  burn  25  cents’ 
worth  of  oil  in  a  day.  The  plant-house  walls  were 
built  with  care  to  make  them  warm,  and  I  have  a 
system  of  screens  (made  by  stretching  cotton  cloth  on 
wooden  frames)  which  I  put  up  every  cold  night  un¬ 
der  the  glass  and  take  down  in  the  morning — this  op¬ 
eration  taking  not  over  five  or  six  minutes  each  day. 
Under  these  circumstances  my  heating  system  has 
worked  admirably,  and  has  never  failed.  At  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I  can  light  as  many  lamps 
as  I  think  necessary,  and  leave  them  with  the  most 
perfect  assurance  that  I  shall  find  everything  right 
r.ext  morning  or  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  if  I  am 
so  late  as  that.  If  I  were  to  build  another  house,  or 
two  or  three  small  ones  I  think  I  should  use  this  same 
system  of  heating.  I  will  give  you  further  details  if 
you  desire.  c.  o.  a. 

East  Orland,  Me. _ 

CURRANT  JELLY  MAKING. 

AN  OPINION  FROM  INDIANA.— Regarding  the 
question  on  page  703  I  would  consider  300  bushels 
of  currants  per  acre  a  fair  yield.  Allowing  2.722 
plants  to  the  acre,  that  would  make  about  3%  quarts 
per  plant,  not  allowing  anything  for  vacancies,  more 
cr  less  of  which  are  bound  to  appear.  I  do  not  know' 
of  any  standard  weight  for  a  bushel  of  currants;  I 
would  consider,  however,  that  56  pounds  was  pretty 
high.  Currants  usually  sell  here  in  the  market  at  $2 
to  $3  per  bushel.  Our  best  and  most 
reliable  nurserymen  sell  first-class 
two-year-old  plants  at  from  $20  to  $30 
per  1,000,  depending  on  the  variety. 

My  opinion  is  that  our  friend  would 
better  be  sure  of  his  man  before  invest¬ 
ing  so  largely.  j.  troop. 

Indiana  Exp.  Station. 

A  DUBIOUS  PROPOSITION.— It 
looks  to  me  as  though  that  promoter 
of  a  jelly  business  might  easily  he  a 
fraud;  he  will  probably  demand  that 
all  plants  be  purchased  of  him,  and  at 
a  price  higher  than  they  can  be  bought 
for  elsewhere.  Good  plants  can  be  had 
from  reliable  nurserymen  for  $20  to 
$25  per  1,000  according  to  age,  and 
probably  for  much  less  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  As  to  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of 
currants  I  am  sure  56  pounds  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  high.  I  would  think  40 
pounds  much  nearer  correct.  Under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions,  currants  sometimes 
yield  enormously,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  estimate  what  would  be  a 
fair  yield  per  plant  for  the  period  of 
seven  years  from  the  time  it  was  plant¬ 
ed,  as  so  much  depends  upon  its  care 
and  surrounding  conditions.  I  would 
think  a  good  healthy  bush  properly 
cared  for  should  average  four  quarts  per  year  for  the 
first  seven  years  of  its  life;  howrever,  this  may  be  too 
high  or  too  low,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  plants  are  growm,  and  upon 
“the  man  behind  the  hoe.”  Unless  the  price  of  jelly 
is  very  much  higher  out  in  Indiana  than  it  is  here, 
I  don’t  see  how  this  promoter  can  afford  to  pay  six 
cents  per  quart  for  his  fruit;  and  besides,  it  would  be 

unnecessary  to  pay  such  prices,  for  the  fruit  could  be 
bought  for  less.  If  this  promoter  had  made  me  this 
same  offer  I  would  be  very  suspicious  of  the  whole 
scheme,  and  would  do  considerable  investigating  be¬ 
fore  I  bargained  with  him;  then  I  would  demand  an 
ironclad  contract  with  security  that  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  safe.  The  whole  matter  looks  to  me  a  very  safe 
one  to  leave  alone.  wir.  it.  ,sklt.t.  man. 

New  Jersey. 


TAX  ABATEMENT  FOR  WATERING  TROUGH 

Can  you  give  me  the  law  on  watering  troughs  as  it 
relates  to  any  compensation  or  privilege  for  keeping  up 
a  trough,  or  is  there  no  such  law  on  the  statutes?  The 
custom  here  has  been  to  allow  a  man  three  days  on  his 
road  work.  We  have  now  voted  to  pay  the  road  tax  in 
money  rather  than  in  work.  How  is  the  man  with  his 
trough  going  to  get  his  pay?  •  f.  g. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

The  following  copy  of  the  law  is  furnished  by  the 
Attorney  General:  “Section  48.  Abatement  of  tax 
for  watering  trough.  The  commissioners  of  highways 
shall  annually  abate  $3  from  the  highway  tax  of  any 
inhabitant  of  a  highway  district  who  shall  construct 
on  his  own  land  therein,  and  keep  in  repair  a  watering 
trough  beside  the  public  highway,  well  supplied  with 


fresh  water,  the  surface  of  which  shall  be  two  or  more 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  easily  acces¬ 
sible  for  horses  with  vehicles;  but  the  number  of  such 
watering  troughs  in  the  district  and  their  location 
shall  be  designated  by  the  commissioners.  In  a  town 
in  which  the  highways  are  worked  or  repaired  by  the 
money  system  of  taxation,  the  commissioners  of  high¬ 
ways  shall  annually  issue  to  each  person  to  whom 
such  an  abatement  is  allowed,  a  certificate  specifying 
the  amount  thereof.” 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  PEACH  PITS. 

Peach  pits  should  be  buried  on  the  south  side  of  a 
fence  or  building,  with  the  earth  well  mixed  in  with 
the  pits.  Put  them  from  four  to  six  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  In  April  dig  them  out,  when 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  pits  will  crack  open,  and 
the  meat  of  the  nit  will  drop  out  of  the  shell.  Keep 
the  pits  from  drying  and  plant,  covering  about  one  to 


114  inch  deep.  In  this  way  almost  every  pit  will  come 
up  unless  worms  eat  the  sprout  off  before  it  gets 
through  the  ground.  edwin  tioyt. 

Connecticut. 

We  usually  get  in  our  peach  seed  toward  the  end  of 
November  and  cover  three  to  four  inches  deep,  plac¬ 
ing  the  pits  two  to  three  inches  apart.  This  is  what 
we  call  “bedding  out”  the  seed.  In  the  Spring  we 
usually  find  a  fair  percentage  of  the  seed  cracked  and 
sprouting;  what  does  not  crack  we  crack  with  ham¬ 
mer,  using  care  not  to  bruise  the  kernel.  The  seeds 
are  then  planted  in  rows  where  they  are  to  grow,  and 
are  budded  in  August  following  the  planting.  The 
young  trees  should  be  given  good  cultivation  and  kept 
free  from  weeds.  h.  s.  wiley. 

New  York. 


MR.  HITCHINGS  ANSWERS  QUESTIONS. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  MULCHED  ORCHARD. 

Mice,  Mulch,  Manure  and  Other  Matters. 

We  have  seldom  discussed  any  subject  that  has 
called  out  more  questions  than  the  recent  description 
of  the  mulched  orchard  of  Grant  Hitchings.  These 
questions  were  referred  to  Mr.  Hitchings,  and  answers 
to  the  more  important  of  them  are  given  here: 

I  have  been  interested  in  Mr.  Hitchings’s  mulching 
method.  I  have  one  orchard  I  would  try,  but  am  afraid 
of  mice.  Do  they  trouble  his  trees?  We  have  the  most 
we  ever  had  this  year.  I  have  cocks  of  hay  standing  now 
in  one  small  orchard  to  gather  them  under  and  catch 
them  if  T  could.  v.  j.  m. 

Medway,  N.  Y. 

“To  guard  from  damage  of  mice  one  needs  to  re¬ 
move  the  grass  and  mulch  for  about  a  foot  from  the 
trees,  and  throw  two  shovelfuls  of  fresh  dug  soil  close 
around  the  trees.  Do  this  in  November,  and  two  or 
three  times  during  the  year.  Loosen  the  soil  up 
with  a  hoe  if  needed.  Mice  are  fearful  of  danger,  and 
are  not  likely  to  cross  this  fresh-stirred  soil.  If  they 
do  cross  take  building  paper  and  wrap  close  around 
the  trees,  tying  with  twine.  Remove  the  paper  in  the 
Spring.  One  dollar’s  worth  of  paper  will  protect  400 
trees.  These  mice  do  us  a  service  by  destroying  in¬ 
jurious  insects,  they  feeding  upon  them  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  while  insects  are  in  the  pupa  state.” 

“Do  you  recommend  your  method  to  apple  growers 
in  western  New  York?” 

“If  they  couldn’t  get  a  thicker  sod  than  I  saw  in 
Orleans  County  this  Fall  they  would  need  to  draw  ma¬ 
nure  or  straw  to  help  out  the  grass  in  order  to  he  ef¬ 
fective.  This  applies  more  especially  to  their  older 
orchards.  In  a  young  orchard  they  could  accumulate 
vegetable  matter  while  orchard  is  growing,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  get  results.” 

% 

“Does  Mr.  Hitchings  use  manure  or  fertilizer  at 
all?” 

“I  have  used  manure  only  as  an  experiment.  It  al¬ 
ways  causes  the  grass  to  grow  more  vigorously,  and 
the  trees  also  responded,  but  the  gain  I  concluded 
was  not  enough  to  warrant  the  expense.  This  would 
apply  more  particularly  to  a  young  orchard  where  you 
have  considerable  surface  to  mow  over  in  which  to 
gather  the  cut  grass  to  mulch  with.” 

“How  about  fertilizer?” 

“My  observation  of  fertilizers  in  general  is  that  if 
you  commence  using  them  you  must  follow  it  up  each 
year,  for  they  act  like  a  stimulant,  and  when  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  gone  your  trees  will  suffer  more  than  the  ones 
not  treated.  Of  course  one  would  be  justified  in  using 
them  in  order  to  establish  a  good  stand  of  grass.  My 
idea  is  to  furnish  the  trees  with  a 
steady  diet  of  plant  food,  just  enough 
to  keep  them  healthy,  and  not  be  ex¬ 
travagant  in  using  up  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter.” 

“How  can  you  tell  when  the  tree  has 
food  enough?” 

“The  foliage  and  general  condition 
of  a  tree  is  my  guide  in  this  matter, 
and  really  I  am  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  with  a  very  light  mulch. 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  good  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  an  orchard 
how  much  to  feed  his  trees.  One  year 
our  hay  was  a  failure  in  our  regular 
rotation,  so  we  saved  the  grass  in  the 
orchard  and  used  straw  in  the  place  of 
it.  I  think  it  was  five  years  ago  that  I 
used  the  manure;  shall  try  some  hen 
manure  this  Fall  on  some  of  the 
Wealthy  that  bore  so  heavily,  to  see 
whether  it  will  help  them  to  recuper¬ 
ate.  Trees  grown  near  rocks  do  not 
show  marked  improvement  over  those 
mulched  with  vegetable  matter.  I 
have  not  dug  out  any  stones  since 
orchard  was  set;  have  sunk  a  good 
many  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way.” 

“Which  will  come  in  bearing  first, 
sod  or  cultivated  orchard?” 

“It  is  my  experience  that  a  sod-planted  orchard  will 
come  into  bearing  much  sooner  than  a  cultivated  one. 
The  reason  for  this  is  your  tree  is  better  supplied  with 
plant  food  during  the  time  fruit  buds  are  forming  in 
the  Fall,  by  reason  of  the  mulch,  and  restricted  to 
some  extent  by  growing  grass  in  the  Spring  when  leaf 
buds  are  forming.  Untrimmed  trees  also  tends  to 
early  bearing.” 

“What  about  danger  from  fire?” 

“We  have  many  times  burnt  the  brush  in  the  or¬ 
chard  when  we  would  cut  out  an  old  tree,  and  never 
had  any  trouble.  The  grass  would  be  wet  underside, 
so  fire  wouldn’t  run.  Those  old  trees  100  years  old 
that  have  not  been  cultivated  in  over  80  years  at  least 
are  a  good  argument  that  cultivation  is  not  needed.” 


MR.  GRANT  HITCHINGS  AND  ONE  OF  HIS  LOW  APPLE  TREES.  Fig.  293. 
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THE  BELGIAN  HARE  BUSINESS. 

Experience  of  a  New  York  Man. 

The  breeding  of  Belgian  hares  for  market  purpose?, 
in  other  words  for  table  use,  is  not  a  successful  ven¬ 
ture.  The  people  of  our  country  have  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  over  Belgian  hares;  it  is  simply  a  craze. 
To  begin  with,  you  cannot  market  them  except  in 
cold  weather,  as  people  will  not  buy  them  in  Summer, 
and  we  have  the  expense  of  keeping  them  all  Sum¬ 
mer  to  sell  in  the  Winter.  They  have  eaten  their 
heads  off,  probably  by  Fall  they  have  caught  cold, 
and  when  they  do  it  is  hard  to  cure  them.  You  have 
got  to  nurse  them  like  babies,  inject  medicine  up  their 
nostrils  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  then  you  can¬ 
not  save  them  sometimes.  It  is  no  trick  to  breed 
hares,  as  they  will  breed  every  six  weeks  at  the  out¬ 
side,  but  it  is  like  buying  a  fast  horse;  your  expense 
does  not  begin  until  after  you  get  the  horse.  The 
cost  of  the  horse  is  nothing;  it  is  the  care  after  you 
get  him  that  costs,  and  that  is  the  same  way  with 
hares.  The  people  who  eat  wild  rabbits  will  not  buy 
Belgian  hares,  as  they  cost  too  much.  Wild  rabbits 
sell  for  25  to  35  cents  a  pair;  you  cannot  raise  Bel¬ 
gian  hares  for  that  price  apiece.  They  have  to  be 
cooped  up  all  the  time  or  they  won’t  do  well,  and  you 
cannot  feed  them  on  all  green  stuff;  if  you  do  it  will 
kill  them.  Oats  and  clover  hay  are  the  best  feed  for 
them,  with  occasionally  a  dandelion  or  carrot.  Tn? 
coops  must  be  kept  clean  or  the  animals  will  get  sick. 
A  person  keeping  100  or  200  hares  needs  a  man  with 
them  all  the  time,  and  he  has  all  he  can 
do  all  day  long  if  he  takes  care  of  them 
light.  Of  course  the  fanciers  who  raise 
them  to  sell  tell  great  stories  and  get 
great  prices  sometimes,  but  I  don’t  think 
one  of  them  with  all  their  high  prices, 
can  show  a  profit  after  all  expenses  are 
paid.  We  have  a  man  in  our  city  who 
went  into  it  heavily,  advertised  in  all  the 
papers,  and  got  big  money  for  lots  of 
them.  This  Spring  he  tore  down  his  coops 
and  what  he  could  not  sell  he  gave  away 
and  gave  it  up  with  the  loss  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  two. 

As  fun  for  boys  hares  are  all  right.  My 
boy  got  the  craze  and  I  bought  him  a  pair 
of  does,  imported  stock;  paid  $75  for 
them.  One  had  eight  young,  the  other 
four.  I  had  a  carpenter  build  a  set  of 
coops  that  cost  $50.  Now  the  first  month 
he  had  $125  invested  and  stock  on  hand 
12  young  hares  and  the  two  does,  a  very 
good  beginning.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  had  50,  and  then  trouble  began.  It 
was  feed  all  the  time,  and  his  stock  grew 
so  fast  in  number  I  found  one  of  my  men 
in  the  store  was  spending  most  of  his 
time  upstairs  taking  care  of  them,  and 
my  boy  was  losing  interest  in  them,  so  I 
stopped  that  and  cleaned  them  out  for  25 
cents  each,  and  that  did  not  pay  for  the 
feed  they  ate,  but  I  was  satisfied  with 
the  cost,  as  the  boy  did  not  want  any 
more  hares.  Belgian  hares  for  table  use 
are  a  failure,  and  anybody  who  has  tried 
it  will  tell  you  so.  For  eating  there  is 
nothing  that  can  beat  them;  they  are  m 
comparison  to  a  wild  rabbit  what  a  capon  is  to  a 
chicken;  white  meat  and  very  tender,  but  only  fit 
to  eat  in  cold  weather.  frank  a.  Rogers. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PROTECTION  AND  A  SURPLUS  OF  SKUNKS 

In  1901  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  protecting 
skunks  in  this  locality,  a  copy  of  which  law  follows: 

Mink,  skunk,  muskrat  and  foxes. — The  close  season  for 
mink,  skunk  and  muskrat  in  the  counties  of  Cattaraugus, 
Chautauqua,  Oneida,  Madison,  Otsego,  Wayne,  Cayuga, 
Livingston,  Jefferson,  Chemung,  Chenango,  Genesee  and 
Wyoming  shall  be  from  May  first  to  October  thirty-first, 
both  inclusive,  except  that  there  shall  be  no  open  season  for 
skunk  in  the  count//  of  Chautauqua  prior  to  the  year  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  six.  Muskrat  houses  shall  not  be  in¬ 
jured  or  destroyed  at  any  time.  The  close  season  for 
foxes  in  said  counties,  except  Cayuga,  shall  be  from  May 
first  to  September  thirtieth,  both  inclusive.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  the  acts  of  an 
owner  or  possessor  of  lands  thereon,  or  to  the  territory 
of  a  city  or  incorporated  village. 

This  matter  of  protecting  skunks  here  has  com¬ 
menced  to  stir  up  the  residents  of  the  county  in  op¬ 
position  to  it  as  much  or  more  than  the  recent  dis¬ 
cussions  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  the  effect  that  the  laws 
protecting  robins  should  be  repealed.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  for  farmers  and  village  residents  to  lose 
as  many  as  50  young  chickens  in  a  night,  and  by  set¬ 
ting  traps  they  find  that  the  skunks  are  without  ques¬ 
tion  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Even  our  Jamestown 
and  Dunkirk  papers  (city  papers)  tell  of  policemen 
seeing  skunks  at  night  right  in  the  business  sections 


of  the  cities.  A  neighbor  of  mine  who  is  a  taxider¬ 
mist  tells  me  that  skunks  increase  very  fast  when 
protected  from  the  hunter,  and  this  must  account  for 
the  alarming  increase  in  their  number  in  less  than 
two  years  of  protection.  The  scent  of  the  skunk  can 
be  noticed  in  almost  every  block  in  our  villages  any 
evening,  and  it  has  come  to  be  a  daily  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  of  the  number  of  skunks  seen  in  the  even¬ 
ing  or  early  morning.  No  doubt  this  law  was  passed 
with  the  intent  of  protecting  skunks  for  the  amount 
of  good  they  are  credited  with  doing  in  eating  moles 
and  grubs  and  the  like,  the  same  as  the  robin  was 
protected  because  it  was  a  song  bird,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  for  the  amount  of  damage  they  might  do  in  a 
hen  roost  or  in  a  cherry  tree.  The  county  papers  and 
farmers  are  now  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  the  law.  reader. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEED  OF  PRACTICAL  FORESTRY. 

One  of  the  ti’ade  inequalities  to  me  not  understood 
is  the  first  cost  of  coal  at  the  mines  and  the  cost  of 
transportation.  A  carload  recently  purchased  of 
steam  coal  is  billed  at  the  mines  at  East  Brady,  Pa., 
at  $1.25  per  ton.  The  railroad  puts  on  a  tariff  of  $2.40 
per  ton  to  Deer  River,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles. 
The  first  cost  is  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  total 
value  delivered.  We  must  have  it,  however.  We  burn 
large  quantities  of  wood  for  factory  and  creamery 
purposes,  as  a  rule  using  the  wood  and  coal  com¬ 
bined.  There  seems  to  be  economy  in  this  method 


where  an  engineer  is  not  at  all  times  looking  after 
the  heater.  The  soft  coal  does  not  so  easily  pack  to¬ 
gether  and  thereby  lose  much  of  the  heat.  For  farm¬ 
house  purposes  alone,  where  a  small  piece  of  timber 
land,  not  over  20  acres,  is  attached  to  the  farm,  the 
fuel  problem  is  not  serious.  This  area,  given  good 
care,  will  more  than  supply  the  fuel.  Most  farms  in 
northern  New  York  have  this  advantage  at  present. 
Many  have  burned  coal  on  account  of  its  convenience 
and  cheapness.  Much  trouble  is  also  experienced  in 
getting  wood  cut.  These  reasons  combined  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  increased  growth  of  timber  upon  the 
farms  during  the  last  25  years.  They  are  therefore  in 
a  condition  to  meet  the  high  price  of  coal,  without 
materially  suffering.  A  sensible  system  of  forestry 
must  soon  follow,  not  only  in  our  great  timber  lands, 
but  also  upon  the  small  farm  holdings. 

A  field  of  timber  is  now  as  valuable  in  net  returns 
as  a  cultivated  field.  The  timber  growth  upon  worth¬ 
less  agricultural  lands  in  portions  of  the  Adirondacks 
is  quite  rapid.  Twelve  years  ago  B.  B.  Miller  of  Low- 
ville  built  a  cottage  in  the  Fulton  Chain  locality.  A 
splendid  grove  of  small  pines  was  standing  near. 
Some  of  the  largest  were  cut  for  building,  and  are  not 
over  five  inches  in  diameter.  To-day  the  largest  trees 
are  ready  to  cut,  being  large  enough  for  available  saw 
timber.  The  pulp-mill  owners  of  spruce  lands  are  al¬ 
ready  advisedly  making  strenuous  efforts  to  cut  avail¬ 
able  timber  only,  thereby  making  room  for  the  growth 
of  small  stuff.  I  have  personally  inspected  large 
tracts  that  were  nearly  denuded  25  years  ago  that  to¬ 
day  carry  a  rich  growth  of  spruce  ready  for  paper. 


Spruce  forests  are  to-day  the  mainstay  of  paper¬ 
making,  and  the  owners  feel  the  same  necessity  of 
carefully  husbanding  the  energy  of  these  forests  as 
the  up-to-date  farmer  does  who  knows  that  manure 
and  plant  food  have  during  the  past  been  quietly  but 
surely  slipping  away.  h.  e.  cook. 


THE  CLARK  GRASS  PLAN  AGAIN. 

I  have  carefully  read  everything  I  have  seen  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  as  to  seeding  by  the  Clark  plan,  and  so  far 
as  I  remember  every  success  followed  seeding  after 
plowing  and  thorough  harrowing.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  to  be  the  Clark  plan.  Unless  I  have  been 
reading  all  wrong  for  years,  Mr.  Clark’s  idea  is  that 
the  soil  is  “right  side  up,”  and  all  that  is  needed  is 
thorough  tillage  of  the  surface,  plenty  of  seed  and 
plenty  of  fertilizer.  Had  I  plowed  my  two  acres  last 
Summer  when  the  grass  was  off,  and  harrowed  and 
sowed  it  within  a  week,  instead  of  going  over  it  four 
or  five  times  a  week  for  a  month  with  a  disk  harrow 
the  result  would  probably  have  been  different,  but  1 
shouldn’t  have  thought  of  its  being  the  Clark  plan.  I 
did  just  that  last  year  with  half  an  acre,  sowing  tur¬ 
nip  seed  with  the  grass  seed,  getting  a  fine  crop  of 
turnips  and  three  times  the  grass  that  the  harrowed 
piece  yielded.  I  have  an  acre  sown  the  same  way  this 
year;  can  see  a  big  crop  of  turnips  now,  and  would 
not  give  any  man  a  dime  to  insure  me  a  crop  of  grass 
next  year.  If  I  had  a  piece  of  mellow  loam  or  peaty 
land  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  try  the  Clark  plan 
again,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  on  the 
land  I  have.  And  still  the  failure  may 
be  only  a  coincidence.  The  seasons  of 
1900  and  1901  were.  Summer  and  Winter, 
exceedingly  unfavorable  for  young  grass, 
no  matter  when  or  how  it  was  sown,  while 
this  has  been  an  exceptionally  good  sea¬ 
son.  I  have  clover  sown  with  oats  last 
Spring,  that  is  now  half  knee  high,  and 
so  thick  that  it  needs  pasturing  off,  much 
of  it.  while  last  Fall  and  the  Fall  before  I 
had  to  hunt  for  clover  in  oat  stubble. 

In  a  previous  letter  I  spoke  of  being 
puzzled  to  know  what  became  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  fertilizer  I  put  on  the  Clark 
piece.  Where  the  stable  manure  went 
clover  is  coming  in  quite  freely,  and  there 
is  a  sprinkling  all  over  the  piece,  but  I 
have  struck  another  puzzle.  We  had  that 
piece  under  the  harrow  at  odd  times  for 
nearly  a  month,  and  when  the  seed  was 
sown  it  was,  on  the  surface,  as  mellow  as 
an  onion  bed.  I  naturally  supposed  that 
any  weed  seeds  that  might  be  there  had 
sprouted  and  been  killed.  When  the  grass 
seed  came  up  I  noticed  in  two  places  quite 
a  distance  apart  something  that  looked 
like  clover  so  thick  that  it  covered  the 
ground.  Apparently  some  one  had  spilled 
a  lot  of  seed  that  the  harrow  had  spread 
for  a  rod  or  two  lengthwise  of  the  field. 
No  one  owned  up  to  spilling  any  grass 
seed,  so  I  waited  events.  In  the  Spring 
that  stuff  grew  up  ahead  of  the  grass  into 
a  weed  resembling  what  we  call  “pepper 
grass,”  except  that  the  seed  pods  were  lit¬ 
tle  flat  triangles  instead  of  being  circular. 
It  occupied  the  ground  and  ripened  and  died  a  month 
before  we  cut  the  grass,  so  that  we  threw  out  all  we 
could  when  we  raked  the  field.  To-day  those  two 
patches  have  a  fine  crop  of  rowen,  many  times  as 
much  as  there  is  on  the  field  generally,  and  I  own  up 
to  being  puzzled  to  know  why.  Had  the  stuff  been 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground  or  cut  early  to  prevent  its 
gomg  to  seed  there  would  seem  to  be  some  excuse  for 
that  rowen,  but  it  was  all  raked  off  with  a  horse  rake 
and  thrown  where  it  chanced.  If  that  weed  is  a  sub- 
soiler  I  would  give  more  for  a  peck  of  the  seed  than 
to  know  how  to  sow  grass  seed  George  M.  Clark’s 
way,  but  perhaps  again  it  is  only  another  coincidence. 

Connecticut.  r,  s.  hinman. 


The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  examines 
samples  of  food  and  fertilizer  sold  in  the  State.  When 
the  goods  are  found  to  be  impure  or  below  guarantee 
the  names  of  the  makers  are  printed,  so  that  all  may 
see  them!  Last  year  they  found  two  bogus  feeds, 
one  the  “Choice  Eclipse,”  made  by  the  W.  R.  Mum- 
ford  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  the  other  known  as 
“C,”  from  D.  C.  Comstock,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  These 
feeds  contained  about  25  per  cent  of  ground  corncobs, 
but  were  sold  as  “pure  wheat  feed.”  The  dealers 
probably  told  some  great  story  about  the  special  value 
of  this  stuff.  They  charged  the  same  price  for  it  that 
was  asked  for  a  pure  feed  containing  to  the  ton  140 
pounds  more  protein  and  25  pounds  more  fat!  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  tag  such  men  with  their  own  brand! 
Sunlight  kills  germs,  and  printer’s  ink  kills  rogues! 


THE  DIANA  GRAPE.  Fig.  294.  See  Ruraeisms,  Page  722. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


IRON  POSTS  FOR  WIRE  FENCING. 

If.,  Greene  Co.,  Y.  I’.— I  would  like  to  hear 
about  the  practicability  of  using  iron  fence 
posts  with  four-foot  American  woven  wire 
fencing.  Will  they  stand  the  strain  with¬ 
out  leaning?  Must  they  be  galvanized  to 
prevent  rusting?  What  do  they  cost  per 
100?  Some  years  ago  they  were  advertised 
in  farm  papers.  I,et  us  hear  from  users. 
1  iocust  and  chestnut  posts  cost  from  $10  to 
$35  per  100  here.  Counting  decay  and  cost 
of  setting,  would  not  iron  posts  be  cheaper? 

Of  recent  years  woven  wire  fence  has 
been  extensively  used  for  lawn  and  farm 
purposes,  but  as  a  general  proposition 
iron  posts  are  not  adapted  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  this  fence. 

AMERICA  N  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

New  York. 

Beyond  doubt  the  best  of  all  posts  is 
locust  If  large,  sound  and  properly 
planted  they  will  last  a  lifetime.  Such 
posts  can  be  had  here  at  about  $20  per 
hundred.  Chestnut  posts  are  not  so 
good.  Chestnut  when  split  into  rails 
and  laid  up  in  the  form  of  worm  fence 
will  last  many  years,  but  when  buried 
it  soon  decays.  Iron  posts,  if  of  suffi¬ 
cient  weight  and  properly  anchored, 
will  stand  the  strain  of  any  wire  fence. 

THE  IDE  A  I.  FENCE  TOOE  CO. 

Somerset,  Pa. 

The  principal  objection  to  iron  posts 
has  been  the  price.  The  interest  alone 
on  the  difference  in  cost  of  any  good  iron 
post  and  a  wood  post  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  cost  of  keeping  up  wood 
posts,  especially  if  a  locust  or  hedge  post 
is  used.  Fence  posts  of  either  of  these 
two  woods  will  last  for  many  years.  In 
fact,  we  believe  they  will  outlast  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  iron  posts  we  have  seen, 
especially  those  iron  posts  that  are  made 
of  sheet  steel,  as  these  posts  are  sure  to 
rust  through  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  KEYSTONE  FENCE  CO. 

Peoria,  Ill. 

It  has  been  our  experience  in  testing 
almost  every  kind  of  steel  and  iron  post 
made,  that  all  of  them  have  some  faults. 
Either  they  are  not  stiff  enough  or  they 
are  not  properly  galvanized  or  painted 
to  prevent  them  from  rusting.  In  com¬ 
parison  we  are  quite  well  satisfied  that 
a  locust,  Red  cedar  or  hedge  post  will  be 
far  more  satisfactory;  they  will  he  long¬ 
er  lived  and  we  know  that  they  will  be 
stiffer.  We  believe  if  a  steel  post  is 
made  with  sufficient  weight  and  in  the 
right  shape,  being  galvanized  before 
completed,  it  will  be  very  satisfactory. 
We  have  been  advising  our  friends  to 
use  wood  posts  in  every  case,  as  we  feel 
that  the  results  will  be  more  satisfactory 
than  with  the  metal  post. 

SPRING  STEER  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Our  experience  with  iron  fence  posts 
has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  If  our 
fence  was  to  be  used,  and  a  customer 
should  ask  us  which  was  the  best,  we 
should  say  to  him  emphatically  that  we 
would  much  prefer  locust  posts  at  the 
price  you  mention,  to  any  steel  post  that 
we  know  of  at  the  price  they  would  ask 
for  same.  Would  say  also  that  we  have 
regarded  chestnut  as  a  very  good  post, 
but  we  do  not  believe  it  will  begin  to 
compare  in  durability  and  strength  with 
the  locust.  The  steel  post,  when  set  in 
cement  and  well  braced  with  the  over¬ 
ground  style  of  bracing,  we  find  bears 
our  fence  very  well.  As  to  galvanizing 
steel  posts  we  do  not  know  where  it  is 
being  done.  Indeed,  we  think  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  between  them  and  the 
locust  post  you  mention  is  so  great  that 
nobody  now  would  think  of  buying  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  posts. 

'PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FEN'  E  CO. 

Adrian,  Mich. 


Tree  Planting  on  Sable  Island. 

Several  Readers. — Last  year  The  R.  N.-Y. 
had  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  plant¬ 
ing  trees  and  shrubs  on  Sable  Island.  How 
did  it  come  out? 

Ans. — Sable  Island  is  a  flat,  sandy 
place  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is 
surrounded  by  treacherous  shoals — a 
menace  to  seamen.  As  the  surface  is  flat 
and  the  sand  light-colored  the  Island  is 
hard  to  discover,  especially  during  a 
storm.  Ships  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  shoals  because  the  waves  left  little 
of  the  Island  to  be  seen.  One  reason  for 
trying  to  cover  a  part  of  it  with  trees 
and  shrubs  is  that  the  dark  color  of  this 
vegetation  would  mark  the  Island  and 
enable  ships  to  keep  away  from  it  The 
experiment  was  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Wm.  Saunders,  of  the  Ottawa,  Ont., 
College.  The  following  note  from  him 
tells  what  has  been  done: 

“As  to  the  result  of  the  tree-planting 
experiment  on  Sable  Island  undertaken 
in  the  Spring  of  1901  I  have  received  only 
one  letter  this  year  from  the  Island,  and 
that  was  written  on  May  26.  I  am  hop¬ 
ing  to  receive  another  letter  from  the 
superintendent  there  before  long.  In 
his  letter  of  May  26  he  says  that  the 
Winter  on  the  Island  has  been  very 
mild,  with  little  snow  and  not  much 
frost.  ‘March  was  very  mild.  April  was 
cold  and  windy,  and  that  weather  has 
continued  up  to  a  week  ago.  Many  pines 
that  seemed  to  stand  the  Winter  went 
red  in  April,  and  many  of  those  that 
turned  color  have  now  recovered  and  are 
putting  out  new  buds.  Austrian,  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Maritime  pines  are  the  most 
promising,  and  those  that  are  now  doing 
well  are  the  smaller  specimens.  Nearly 
all  the  larger  ones  planted  have  died.  A 
few  spruces  of  all  the  kinds  planted  sur¬ 
vive,  as  also  of  the  arbor  vitae,  but  they 
are  not  promising.  Many  of  the  seed¬ 
ling  Maritime  pines  were  killed  where 
they  were  exposed  without  shelter,  hut 
where  they  had  the  shelter  of  the  sand¬ 
binding  grass  they  are  growing  finely, 


and  thousands  of  them  are  now  green 
and  putting  out  new  buds.  The  tops  of 
the  deciduous  trees  were  killed  more  or 
less;  some  half  way  down,  others  to  the 
ground,  and  some  are  killed  outright. 
Included  in  these  are  Pyrus  baccata  and 
P.  prunifolia,  Caragana  arborescens  and 
Populus  alba.  All  these  deciduous  trees 
put  out  leaves  a  month  ago,  but  lately 
they  have  been  more  or  less  blighted  by 
the  very  high  winds.  Some  of  the  goose¬ 
berry  and  currant  bushes  have  thus  been 
stripped.  As  I  have  mentioned  before, 
shelter  is  necessary  to  success.  Ampel- 
opsis  quinquefolia  which  made  vines  last 
year  from  three  to  six  feet  long  laid  on 
the  ground,  and  they  are  alive  to  the 
tips.  Lycium  Europeum  also  did  well, 
but  as  this  grows  more  upright  it  was 
partly  killed.  Strawberries  came  through 
well  and  look  fine.  Roses,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  growing.  Raspberries 
and  blackberries  killed  down,  but  are 

starting  vigorously  from  the  roots. 
Later  I  will  send  you  a  more  complete 
list  of  the  casualties  and  fuller  particu¬ 
lars  regarding  those  things  which  grow. 
Another  M  inter  with  the  experience  had 
I  shall  be  able  to  protect  things  better, 
shelter  from  the  wind  is  the  main  point 
You  will  remember  that  there  were 
about  1,000  trees  (pines  and  spruces) 
planted  in  front  of  the  house  among  the 
grass  in  almost  pure  sand.  When  the 
grass  grew  strongly  I  had  part  of  it  cut 
with  a  hook,  and  where  this  was  done 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  trees  are  dead. 
Where  the  grass  was  left  uncut  nearly 
all  the  trees  are  alive  and  thrifty.  In 
this  grass  there  are  some  nice  specimens 
of  Pinus  Strobus,  which  has  not  stood 
exposure  at  all.’  These  extracts  from 
Mr.  Boutellier’s  letter  will  give  you  all 
the  information  at  present  available.” 


Kieffer  Pears  In  Enoi.and.- John  S. 
Collins  &  Sons,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  have 
shipped  their  fourteenth  carload  of  Kieffer 
pears  xo  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  are  still  ship¬ 
ping.  The  pears  arrive  is  good  condi¬ 
tion.  We  have  about  25,000  Kieffer  pear 
trees  in  bearing  now,  different  ages.  My 
father,  John  S.  Collins,  was  the  first  man 
to  plant  Kieffer  pear  trees  on  a  large 
scale.  a.  j.  com. ins. 


There  is  no  “perhaps”  about  £■ 

the  OSTERMOOR  MATTRESS  v*  ®  «-*< 
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THE  OSTERMOOR  PATENT  ELASTIC  FELT 
'  MATTRESS  consists  of  airy,  interlacing, 
fibrous  sheets  of  snowy  whiteness  and  great 
elasticity;  closed  in  the  tick  by  hand— con¬ 
structed,  not  stuffed.  Softer  than  hair— never 
mats  or  packs  as  hair  does — and  never  needs 
remaking  and  is  absolutely  vermin-proof.  In 
all  respects  practically  un-wea rout-able,  retain¬ 
ing  its  shape  and  elasticity  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions  and  hard  usage.  The  old-fashioned 
liair  mattress  has  distasteful  and  dangerous 
possibilities.  The  hair  is  taken  from  the  bodies 
of  dead  beasts.  Vermin  and  germs  have  doubt¬ 
less  lodged  in  it,  for  it  cannot  be  strictly  puri¬ 
fied.  Such  a  mattress  will  absorb  moisture,  and 
needs  frequent  “making  over”— whick  is  a  dirty 
job.  There  is  no  “  perhaps  ” — no  doubts  about 
THE  OSTKKMOOK.  Remember  our  offer: 

SLEEP  ON  IT  THIRTY 
NIGHTS  FREE . 


We  sell  on  the  distinct  agreement  that  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money 
back  (without  dispute)  if  not  satisfactory  in  every  possible  way,  if  it  is  not  all  you  ever  hoped  for, 
at  the  end  of  thirty  nights’  free  trial,  and  positively  guarantee  that  the  best  $50  Hair  Mattress 
made  is  not  its  equal  in  cleanliness,  durability  or  comfort.  It  is  the  best  mattress  ever  made  at  any 
price,  and  is  not  an  imitation  of  anything  else.  Don’t  believe  anyone  who  says  it  Is  “just  like  this,” 
or  “just  like  that.”  It  is  just  like  nothing  but  itself.  BEWARE  of  imitations  trading  on  the  name 
of  “  felt.”  If  it’s  not  an  “Ostermoor”  it’s  not  a  felt  mattress.  Our  name  and  guarantee  on  every 
genuine  mattress. 


Send  for  Handsome  Book  FREE 


STANDARD  SIZES  AND  PRICES: 

2  feet  6  inches  wide,  25  lbs.,  -  HS8.35 

3  feet  wide,  30  ll>s.,  -  10.00 

3  feet  6  inches  wide,  35  lbs.,  -  11.70 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs.,  -  13.35 

4  feet  <>  inches  wide,  45  lbs.,  -  1 5.00 

All  six  feet  3  inches  long. 

In  2  parts  50c.  ex.  Special  sizes  at  special  prices. 
WE  PREPAY  ALL  EXPRESS  CHARGES. 


We  have  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  perfecting  our  hand¬ 
some  book,  “  The  Test  of  Time,”  which  we  mail  free.  It  costs  us  25  cents,  but  costs  you  nothing 
but  the  postal  card  to  ask  for  it.  It  tells  about  a  product  and  a  process  of  manufacture  on  which 
every  intelligent  man  and  women  should  be  posted— whether  they  want  a  mattress  or  not.  We  want 
you  to  have  this  book — simply  send  your  name  on  a  postal.  Wo  don’t  a6k  you  to  buy,  although  we 
hope  some  day  you  will. 

CHURCH  CUSHIONS. 

We  make  and  renovate  them  quickly,  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  cheaper  than  you  Imagine.  They 
are  in  use  in  over  2a, 000  churches.  Send  for 
our  new  book  “  Church  Cushions,”  which 
contains  (among  others)  a  remarkable  letter 
from  Rev.  D.  S.  MacArthur,  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  New  York. 


OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,  107  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York. 


WATER. 


If  you  want,  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 

092  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


85  Warren  St..  New  York. 
259  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R-  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


,-fiC  ("YUR  system  of  using  heat 
—  ‘  ^  w  is  destined  to  supersede 

the  present  methods  of  fight¬ 
ing  insects  and  fungi,  as  by  means  of  our 
Improved  Torch  it  is  applicable  to  trees  of 
any  height,  and  accomplishes  the  work  at 
vastly  less  cost.  It  is  unapproached  by 
anything  in  the  extermination  of  tho  San 
Jos6  Scale  louse,  the  webs  of  the  Brown-tailed  moth, 
the  eggclusters  of  the  Tussock  and  Gypsy  moth,  and  or 
all  the  insects  and  fungi  hibernating  in  the  cracks  of 
the  trees.  It  is  invaluable  during  the  growing  season 
used  on  any  crop  grown.  Our  printed  matter  is  inter¬ 
esting  reading  to  up-to-date  people.  Free.  Address 
The  Reinlein  Gasoline  Torch  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
graip,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4. 8 
and  iO  II.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  2  15,  Hpringlield,  O. 


SMALI 

LEY 

The  best  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutter  on  earth, 
and  so  warranted.  Special  introduction  prices 
where  we  have  no  agents.  We  also  make  Snap¬ 
per  and  Shredder  attachments  for  our  machines, 
combining  three  first-class  machines  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  We  also  make  Sweep  and  Tread  Pow¬ 
ers,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  machines.  "Yankee 
Silo  Sense”  and  our  catalogue  mailed  free  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 

N 

V 

Six  8iief t 
«  Non.  12,  14, 

Smalley  Bfg.  Co. 
Manitowoc,  Yi If. 

1  ia,  t  s',  so, 
A  and  16. 

The  Celebrated  KAZOO  $|fldO 

GRINDER*"  — 

Any  power  from  54  op  to  3-hor*. 
power  will  operate  this  mill. 
Capacity  from  3  to  15  bushels  per 
hour.  Hiiney-sarlnK  prices 
on  everythin*  a  farmer  usea 
are  quoted  in  our  lur*c  free 
catalogue  No.  C  83,  now  ready. 
Send  for  ittoduy.  Only  highest 
grade  goods  at  very  lowest  price*. 
You  will  wonder  how  we  do  it. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.. 

Dept.  G,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Do  You  Feed  We  will  also 

ENSILAGE  ?  H|!  ^  ^  tetl  you  about 
If  not ,  write  I  ■  "  V  Profit-Making 
us  and  we  will  PKICII  a  O-  ET  Poss  Ensilage 
tell  you  why  t  R3l  LAG  t  Cutters, 
you  should.  CUTTERS  Address, 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  45  is  Free. 


ONLY 


J*  for  our  No.  109 1  iltin* 


1  table  wood  nawt 
eawa  any  kind  of  wood.  The 
frame  is  made  of  seasoned  oak, 
shaft  of  cold  rolled  steel.  Castings  and 
wrought  iron  parte  heavy,  braced  extra 
well,  makingjt  st  iff  and  strong.  95  lb. 
bal.  wheel.  W  t.  300  lbs.  W  c  ipuaron- 
.  tee  this  machine  to  be  the  best  saw 
*  frame  made.  If  not  found  equal  In  every 
^  way  to  those  retailed  at  $25.  retnm  at 

our  expense.  IMce — 24  in.,  saw  $5.75;  26  in.,  $6.70;  28  ln.f 
$7.65;  30  in.,  $8.60.  Send  for  our  I,ar«re  *  re©  Cata¬ 
logue,  It  shows  9  styles  saw  machines.  All  sizes  circular  saw*, 
low  eat  prices  ever  offered  on  40,000  staple  articles. 

MARVIN  SMITH  GO.  “*s&8Ssnsir* 


YES,  IT  IS  THE 


That  we  can  furnish  you  the  Frost — the  original  and 
only  genuine  Coiled  Spring  Wire  as  cheaply  as  the 
imitations.  Get  our  new  cut  prices  on  all  kinds  of  wire. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 


YOU  CAN’T  CET 

Page-Wire,  nor  our  principle  of  construction  In 
any  wire  fence  excepting  the  PAGE.  We  make  our 
own  wire,  and  don’ t  sell  any. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


Poultrynien 

HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  for  a  better  poultry 
fencing.  If  you  are  one  of  them,  look  into  the 
merits  o'  our  UNION  LOCK  POULTRY 
FENCING.  In  strength,  closeness  of  mesh,  ad¬ 
justability  and  economy  it  excels  all  others.  De¬ 
scriptive  Circulars  and  Price-Lists  FREE. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


The  Strongest  Fence 

in  existence  is  our  Truss  and  Cable 
Wire  Board  Fence.  Six  wires  in  every 
strand.  Costs  less,  lasts  longer,  more 
easily  built  than  any  other.  Sold  di¬ 
rect  from  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THE  TRUSS  &  CABLE  FENCE  CO.,  ^ 

.  323  Federal  Bldg.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  jafc&wa*- 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Lima  Beans. — For  our  own  edification 
we  kept  tab  on  a  nine-foot  row  of  the 
Extra  Early  variety.  They  were  trained 
on  strings  up  the  end  of  a  shed.  From 
the  nine  feet  of  row,  wre  gathered  TVz 
quarts  of  beans.  This  was  only  a  fairly 
good  yield  wre  think,  but  at  35  to  40 
cents  per  quart  at  which  they  have  sold 
here  this  year  it  was  quite  a  snug  sum 
for  so  little  space.  We  did  not  realize 
these  prices,  however,  for  we  ate  every 
last  one  of  them,  and  now  have  to 
mourn  over  our  extravagance.  Well, 
we  cannot  eat  the  cake  and  keep  it  too, 
but  it  demonstrates  what  we  could  have 
done  had  we  prepared  to  fill  our  pocket- 
book  at  the  expense  of  our  stomachs. 
This  is  not  gardening  on  paper,  but  in 
the  soil,  and  the  thought  I  -wish  to  im¬ 
press  is  the  ease  with  which  a  bountiful 
supply  may  be  grown.  This  quantity 
was  by  no  means  a  full  supply,  but  the 
space  was  very  limited;  just  under  the 
eaves  of  a  shed,  and  otherwise  would 
doubtless  have  gone  to  waste. 

Stoking  Winter  Cabbage. — Ours  are 
very  late  this  year,  and  they  have  cer¬ 
tainly  come  up  through  tribulation,  for 
in  all  my  experience  I  have  never  seen 
the  green  worms  so  persistently  mean 
and  rascally.  Nearly  the  entire  catalogue 
of  remedies  was  exhausted,  and  in  one 
form  or  another  was  applied  two  to 
three  times  a  week.  One  crop  was  no 
sooner  disposed  of  than  another  swarm¬ 
ed  in  to  take  its  place.  The  cabbages  are 
headed  up  nicely  and  are  now  free  from 
the  pests,  but  will  be  left  standing  in 
the  ground  to  make  any  further  growth 
that  the  weather  and  season  will  per¬ 
mit.  In  storing,  I  shall  dig  a  pit  four 
feet  wide  and  deep  enough  to  hold  four 
or  five  tiers,  and  any  length  required.  A 
layer  of  straw,  leaves  or  cornstalks  per¬ 
fectly  dry  and  clean  will  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 
After  cutting  off  the  stumps  and  remov¬ 
ing  all  outside  leaves,  the  cabbages  will 
be  packed  in  tiers,  stump  ends  upward. 
Above  ground  they  will  be  sloped  to  a 
peak  and  covered  with  straw  and  earth 
to  the  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches.  If 
they  freeze  that  will  be  all  right,  only 
they  will  then  be  covered  with  manure 
and  more  earth,  to  hold  them  in  the 
frozen  condition.  Steady  freezing  will 
do  no  harm,  but  the  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  with  every  change  of  weather  is 
what  works  the  mischief.  A  dry  condi¬ 
tion  and  steady  temperature  are  the  es¬ 
sentials  for  safe  keeping. 

Turnips  and  Rutabagas. — These,  like 
che  cabbages,  have  so  strong  an  odor 
that  they  are  unfit  for  storage  in  the 
house  cellar.  They  keep  freshest  and 
in  nicest  condition  if  pitted,  and  instead 
of  covering  first  with  straw,  cover  with 
earth,  allowing  it  to  sift  through  among 
the  vegetables  all  it  will.  Then  when 
there  is  danger  of  too  much  freezing  use 
the  straw  or  manure,  and  a  second  cov¬ 
ering  of  earth  if  needed.  They  too  are 
more  tender  and  crisp  after  a  good 
freeze,  but  better  to  hold  them  thus  than 
allow  them  to  thaw  and  freeze  again. 

Other  Vegetables. — The  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  parsnips  and  salsify  are  not  at  all 
objectionable  in  the  cellar,  but  are  much 
nicer  and  fresher  if  pitted  in  the  loose 
earth.  We  like  them  best  fresh  from 
the  soil  in  which  they  grew.  So  if  some 
are  stored  in  the  cellar  for  use  in  the 
coldest  weather  I  prefer  to  cover  them 
with  garden  soil  right  on  the  cellar  bot¬ 
tom.  Whatever  parsnips  and  salsify  are 
carried  over  for  Spring  use  are  best  left 
standing  in  the  rows  as  they  grew,  but 
as  top  growth  starts  early  in  Spring 
they  should  be  taken  out  then,  as  they 
soon  become  worthless  once  the  tops 
start  a  growth. 

Pumpkins  and  Squashes. — There  is 
sufficient  genuine  Yankee  blood  in  our 
family  to  keep  up  a  steady  and  strong 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Ailv. 


demand  for  pumpkin  pie.  We  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  canning  and  drying  the  pump¬ 
kin,  but  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  carry 
them  through  in  their  natural  state. 
For  this  purpose  we  find  the  Mammoth 
varieties,  as  Potiron,  Mammoth  Tours, 
or  the  genuine  pie  pumpkins,  as  Jap¬ 
anese,  Tennessee  Sweet  Potato,  Winter 
Luxury,  etc.,  far  more  satisfactory  than 
the  ordinary  field  sorts.  We  find  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  the  above  sorts 
through  to  late  March  in  perfectly  sound 
condition.  They  are  all  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  we  discover  but  little,  if  any 
best  quality  in  any  of  them.  Our  only 
objection  to  the  Mammoth  for  our  own 
use  is  that  notwithstanding  our  keen 
relish  for  the  pies  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  do  all  we  can,  it  is  nevertheless  ask¬ 
ing  a  little  too  much  of  a  family  of  four 
to  tackle  an  80  or  100-pound  pumpkin 
with  a  view  of  caring  for  the  whole  of 
it  before  wasting.  We  have  always 
found  ready  sale  for  them  among  the 
bakeries  where  larger  quantities  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  we  like  them  very  much  for 
their  feeding  qualities.  So  we  reserve 
the  smaller  varieties  of  the  genuine  pie 
pumpkins  for  our  own  use,  and  a  scanty 
supply  always  gives  us  a  lonesome 
homesick  feeling.  We  have  succeeded 
best  with  the  Winter  supply  to  keep 
them  in  a  cool  dry  place  just  as  long  as 
possible  without  freezing.  Then  remove 
them  to  a  dry  garret  beyond  the  danger 
of  frost;  but  always  with  plenty  of  air. 
The  Winter  squashes  are  handled  in  the 
same  way,  but  in  either  case  we  are  care¬ 
ful  to  remove  any  that  become  affected 
as  it  always  breeds  trouble. 

Hotbeds. — I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  hotbeds  just  now,  but  rather  about 
the  soil  for  use  in  the  Spring.  I  am 
promising  myself  that  before  this  month 
is  gone,  certainly  before  November 
passes,  I  will  lay  in  a  generous  supply 
of  good  soil  at  least  for  the  earliest  beds. 
It  is  discouraging  work  to  shoulder  pick 
and  shovel  in  February  and  go  out  to 
quarry  the  soil  for  the  early  beds.  What 
I  aim  to  do  is  to  secure  it  before  the 
ground  freezes  up,  and  have  it  ready 
against  the  day  of  need.  When  shovel¬ 
ing  it  over  and  stirring  it  up  I  want 
thoroughly  to  mix  a  quart  of  air-slaked 
lime  to  the  bushel  of  soil.  I  have  preach¬ 
ed  the  lime  in  season,  out  of  season,  but 
many  of  my  hearers  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear.  But  the  lime  will  rectify  the  acidity 
and  nip  many  an  insect  and  fungus  pic¬ 
nic  in  the  bud.  So  as  for  me  and  my 
house  we  shall  serve  the  lime  theory, 
for  the  soil  at  least.  Freezing,  of  course, 
will  be  beneficial  in  many  ways,  but  I 
aim  to  secure  it  sufficiently  that  I  can 
say  “thus  far  and  no  farther,”  whenever 
I  desire  to  do  so.  These  good  resolu¬ 
tions  fully  carried  out  will  save  much 
time  and  hard  labor  just  at  the  time 
of  using  the  soil.  I  shall  try  hard  to 
carry  out  my  plans. 

Digging  Potatoes. — The  time  for  this 
work  is  nearly  or  quite  past  but  may 
be  I  can  send  a  random  arrow  that  will 
stick  somewhere  until  next  year.  The 
fact  is,  we  are  or  have  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  buy  potatoes,  and  my  wife 
gets  pretty  wrathy  when  she  comes  to 
pare  and  clean  some  of  the  trash  that  is 
sold  for  potatoes.  They  are  often  cut 
or  gouged  with  the  hoe  or  stuck  through 
and  through  with  the  tines  of  the  fork 
or  hook,  so  that  half  is  often  wasted. 
She  declares  that  we  could  never  sell 
such  stuff  if  we  tried,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  been  too  careful  of  our 
good  name  ever  to  attempt  it.  She  fur¬ 
ther  deposes  and  says  that  our  girls  are 
going  to  be  taught  not  only  how  to  dig 
properly  but  also  to  plant  and  care  for 
them,  along  with  several  other  useful 
and  homely  tasks.  I  answer  a  loud 
amen,  and  while  these  old-fashioned  no¬ 
tions  are  just  a  little  behind  the  times 
of  this  new  era,  we  are  satisfied  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  of  the  “old  paths”  are 
still  perfectly  safe  and  withal  very  de¬ 
sirable.  But  how  are  we  to  teach  them? 
I  know  of  no  other  way  than  by  ex¬ 


ample.  We  gain  most  of  our  life  prac¬ 
tices  by  imitation,  and  if  we  lead  the 
way,  going  with  them  and  doing  the 
things  with  them  they  will  imitate,  and 
thereby  learn  the  “how.”  This  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  better  than  precept.  My  wife  has 
often  dug  potatoes  with  me  in  the  field 
and  garden,  as  well  as  many  other 
things,  and  she  didn’t  need  much  of  my 
advice  to  do  a  tidy  job,  either.  We  are 
both  strong  advocates  of  example  rather 
than  precept,  so  she  often  picks  up  the 
hoe  or  potato  fork,  and  calling  the  girls 
and  going  out  to  the  potatoes  gives  them 
an  object  lesson.  Working  gradually  in¬ 
to  the  hill  with  a  few  light,  quick  but 
very  careful  motions,  she  shows  them 
how  much  better  it  is  to  roll  the  pota¬ 
toes  out  without  bruises  than  to  cut  or 
maul  them  out  with  the  hoe,  or  spear 
them  out  with  the  hook.  Then  they  try 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  potatoes  for  the  meal  or  day’s 
supply  are  soon  dug,  and  not  mauled  or 
slashed  all  in  pieces.  Well,  this  is  but 
one  lesson,  but  many  more  are  given  in 
the  same  way.  These  seem  small  and 
perchance  unimportant  things  to  talk  of, 
but.  these  of  us  who  have  come  to  be  of 
any  use  to  ourselves  or  the  world,  have 
had  to  travel  the  same  road  that  we 
strive  to  point  out  to  the  little  ones.  We 
sometimes  fear  that  if  logically  followed 
out,  the  present  system  of  father  and 
mother  doing  the  necessary  work  and 
the  drudgery,  too,  while  the  boys  and 
girls  do  the  football  or  basketball  act, 
or  practice  on  the  fancy  work,  will  ere 
long  deprive  the  world  of  the  “giants.” 

Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 


C  OL  PER  ANNUM 

/U  GUARANTEED 

NO 

SPECULATION 


Department.  Our  depositors  Include  many  of  the 
most  prominent  clergymen,  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  t-lio  country,  whose  indorsements, 
together  with'  full  information  of  our  methods,  we 
will  gladly  send  upon  request. 

Deposits  may  be  made  or  withdrawn  at  any  time 
and  bear  earnimjs  for  every  day  invested. 

Paid  In  Capital.  Assets.  Surplus. 

*1,000,000  *1,000,000  *185,000 


industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co>, 


1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Tree  of  Life 


is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root 
seedling,  buds  from  bearing  trees,  dug 
by  our  root  protecting  tree  digger. 

Apple  orchards  that  bear  early.  Choice 
marketable  fruit.  Money-makers  for 
the  planter.  Also  SMALL  FRUITS  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry.  Everything  in  NURSERY  and 
GREENHOUSE  Culture  we  furnish 
true  to  name. 

We  Guarantee  Safe  delivery.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Central  Michigan  ISIurseries, 

Michigan  Leading’s  Nurseries 
and  Rose  Growers, 

MaUiMaZGO ,  MICHIGAN. 

You  Will  Find 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Palms,  etc.,  perfectly  healthy,  well- 
grown  and  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.), 
Fruitland  Nurseries, 

Established  1856.  AUGUSTA,  GA 
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DUR  business  Is  regularly 
"  Inspected  by  and  con- 


The  following  liberal  offer  from  one  of 
our  patrons  should  interest  our  sub¬ 
scribers  : 

Tire  Rural  Publishing  Company  : 


FREE 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  choice 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees,  Roses,  Water  Lilies,  etc. 
Prices  low.  Beautify  your  homes 
-,■■■  1  1.  1  at  small  expense. 

E.  S.  PETERSON  &  SONS,  Box  15,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen :  We  have  a  limited  number 
of  the  Farmer’s  Hand  Book  containing 
useful  information  on  grain,  grass,  clover, 
forage  and  economic  plants,  root  crops 
and  potatoes,  the  soil  required,  planting, 
fertilizing,  etc.,  a  copy  of  which  we  will 
mail  free  to  any  of  your  subscribers. 

Kindly  mention  this  in  your  next  issue, 
obliging,  Yours  truly, 

James  Vick’s  Sons, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Adv. 

Course  in  Agriculture 

Six  weeks  of  short,  snappy,  spiey 
instruction,  beginning  November 
10.  Practical  men  bell).  Just  what 
the  busy  farmer  wants.  Not  ex¬ 
pensive. 

RHODE  ISLAND  COLLEGE,  KINGSTON,  R.  I. 

Clark’s 
Cider 
Mills 

One  to  eight  Barrels. 


CHOICEST  FRUIT 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses. 
Plants,  Bulbs.  Direct  deal  will  savo 
you  money ;  try  us.  V aluable  Catalogue 
free.  49th  Year.  1000  Acres.  44  Greenhouses. 

THE  STQRRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


TREE  PLANTING  IN  FALL. 

Is  recommended  by  horticulturists  of  highest  author¬ 
ity.  The  soil  is  always  iu  bettor  condition,  the  trees 
are  dormant  and  start  early  in  Spring,  and  any  pos¬ 
sible  loss  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season  is  prevented  by  Fall  planting.  My 
catalogue  is  free.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

That  should  bo  planted  in  October  and 
November,  are  named  In  our  free 
FALL  CATALOGUE.  Writo  for  It 
to-day.  300  Acres  in  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals.  Stock  first-class; 
prices  right.  Send  us  your  list  of  wants 
for  estimate.  Call  at  our  IS  urseries, 
and  make  your  own  selections. 

T.  J .  DWYER  SOJV, 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

Box  1.  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


NO  WONDER. 

With  one  of  the  Largest  Stocks  of  Fine 
Northern-Grown  Fruit  Trees  on  hand. 


Clark’s  Double-Action 

CUTAWAY  HARROW 

will  easily  move  15, (XX)  tons 
of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


HEEBNER’S  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

fhebest  cutter  on  the  market  for  green  or  dry  corn. 
Leading  ensilage  cutter  made.  It  not  only  cuts,  but  crushes 
the  stalks,  rendering  them  palatable.  Stock  greatly  relish 
Xntt  thrive  on  1 1.  A  15.00  attachment  turns  the  maehlnelnto  aperfect 
shredder.  Runs  with  least  powor.  Used  for  cuttlneallVlndsofstock  foods. 
Poorer  can  be  a  pplled  to  pumping,  churning,  grinding,  e  tc.  Catalog  free, 

HEUBNER  A  SONS,  33  Broad  St.,  Lonsdale,  Pa. 


with  prices  less  than  half  what  is  usually- 
paid  for  such  trees,  with  twenty-five 
years  of  experience  in  dealing  direct  with 
the  farmers,  with  thousands  of  our  best 
Fruit  Growers  recommending  his  Nurs¬ 
eries,  and  saying  that  the  Best  Fruit 
Trees  they  ever  received  came  from  Call’s 
Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio,  no  wonder  Call 
is  having  a  large  trade  with  our  readers. 
Write  him  for  price  list. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 

y 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TheTreesTo  Plant 


They  nearly  all  grow  a  fruit  tree  as  they  do  a  shade  tree, 
but  we  don’t,  and  we  are  right.  Get  our  catalogue  and 
read  it;  it  cracks  many  of  the  nuts  of  fruit  growing 
effectively.  Woodview  Nurseries,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


TREES 


V  (AUX— APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
HPY’  JJC1  i  Ov/  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  octrees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  got  our  catalogue,  which  Is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


ROGERS  TREES 


ARE  DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS - 


The  Tree  Breeders. 


ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y 
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j  Ruralisms  ; 

/VOTES  FROM  THE  RURALGROUNDS 

Some  New  and  Oed  Gkapes. — All  of 
Pi  of.  T.  V.  Mun&on’s  new  grapes,  now 
on  trial,  may  be  classed  as  good  grow¬ 
ers,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Delago,  a  cross  between  Delaware  and 
Goethe  (Rogers  No.  1).  Delago  has  the 
Delaware  habit  strongly  marked,  and 
exceeds  it  in  vigor  at  this  stage  of 
growth,  but  remains  a  delicate  vine  in 
comparison  with  others  from  the  same 
source.  The  foliage  is  good,  and  little 
inclined  to  mildew.  It  is  the  only  Mun¬ 
son  grape  three  years  planted  that  has 
not  yet  fruited.  We  have  many  others 
of  this  interesting  class,  planted  last 
year,  coming  on  in  good  condition,  and 
hope  to  find  something  of  permanent 
value  among  them.  Other  varieties  of 
the  1900  planting  are  as  follows: 

Gold  Coin. — This  is  a  hybrid  between 
Martha  and  the  sour,  small-berried  Nor¬ 
ton  or  Cyntliiana,  much  grown  for  wine 
in  all  the  Southern  States.  Though 
classed  as  a  medium  grower  in  Munson's 
catalogue  it  is  quite  vigorous  here.  It 
produced  this  year  seven  or  eight  pounds 
of  handsome  yellowish  white  grapes  in 
good-sized  oval  clusters,  mostly  with  a 
large  shoulder.  There  was  little  rot  and 
no  mildew.  The  berries  hang  on  well, 
and  have  thin  tough  skins.  They  ripen¬ 
ed  12  to  15  days  after  Concord,  and  were 
very  sweet  and  juicy,  much  pleasanter 
in  quality  than  Niagara,  and  even  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  best  specimens  of  Moore’s 
Diamond.  The  cloying  sweetness  of 
Martha  is  well  modified  by  the  Cynthi- 
ana  cross.  Judged  by  this  single  fruiting 
Gold  Coin  is  the  peer  of  any  white  grape 
now'  generally  grown,  and  may  become 
very  useful  when  further  developed. 

Big  Hope;  second  year  of  fruiting.  This 
vine  has  a  good  location,  being  planted 
with  the  two  following  varieties  at  the 
south  wall  of  a  poultry  run,  but  even 
with  this  high  feeding  the  growth  is 
something  phenomenal.  Some  of  the 
leaves  are  a  foot  across,  and  the  thick 
new  canes  a  rod  long.  It  has  just  (Oc¬ 
tober  1)  ripened  over  50  pounds  of  dark 
purple,  medium-sized  grapes,  hanging  in 
tapering  shouldered  clusters  seven  to  10 
inches  long.  The  skin  is  thin,  and  yields 
readily  to  the  attacks  of  wasps,  hornets 
and  similar  enterprising  winged  pests, 
which  seldom  harm  our  tough-hided  Isa¬ 
bellas  and  Pocklingtons.  There  is  much 
juice  and  little  pulp,  allowing  the  seeds 
to  separate  easily  when  eaten.  The 
flavor  is  agreeable  but  not  high.  Big 
Hope  will  scarcely  be  ranked  among 
table  grapes,  though  many  poorer  kinds 
are  grown  for  that  purpose,  but  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  most  desirable  as  a  source  of 
the  preserved  grape  juices  now  gaining 
such  wide  and  deserved  popularity. 

Long  John  is  growing  wrell,  and  bore 
a  few  compact  bunches  of  good-sized 
black  grapes,  heavily  covered  with 
bloom.  The  quality  is  fair  for  a  late 
grape.  They  are  persistent  and  hold  on 
well.  There  are  no  descriptions  of  Long 
John  and  Big  Hope  in  Munson’s  later 
catalogues,  but  we  are  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  both  are  of  Post-oak  and  Vitis  Lin- 
secumii  parentage.  They  seem  to  be  very 
hardy  and  resistant  to  disease. 

Herman  Jaeger. — This  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Post-oak  and  Herbemont,  the 
best  large-clustered  small-berried  table 
and  wine  grape  of  the  Southwest.  Our 
young  vine  bears  several  pounds  of  me¬ 
dium-sized  black  grapes  in  compact 
conical  clusters,  often  heavily  shoul¬ 
dered.  The  skin  is  thin  and  tough,  with 
very  little  tendency  to  crack,  and  is  not 
easily  penetrated  by  insects.  The  pulp 
is  remarkably  tender,  freeing  the  seeds 
very  readily.  There  is  much  juice,  mak¬ 
ing  the  grapes  very  palatable,  especially 
to  those  who  feel  they  must  reject  the 


seeds.  Herman  Jaeger  ripens  about  10 
days  later  than  Concord,  and  is  less  de¬ 
sirable  in  quality.  Said  to  be  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  throughout  the  South. 

Brilliant  for  some  reason  was  killed 
almost  to  the  soil  last  Winter,  and 
though  it  made  a  vigorous  growth  this 
year  produced  no  fruit.  R.  W.  Munson 
produced  only  a  scattering  crop,  though 
it  bloomed  profusely,  as  its  own  pollen 
supply  is  so  scanty  that  self-fertiliza¬ 
tion  is  uncertain.  Our  vine  depended 
on  Brilliant  for  the  needed  pollen,  and 
therefore  failed  to  set  much  fruit.  Con¬ 
cord  is  said  to  be  a  suitable  pollenizer 
for  R.  W.  Munson,  and  doubtless  would 
prove  a  more  reliable  companion  for 
this  promising  grape  than  Brilliant. 

Northern  Varieties.  —  Campbell’s 
Early  and  McPike  may  well  be  consider¬ 
ed  together,  as  both  are  large  black 
grapes  of  pronounced  Concord  or  I.a- 
brusca  type.  McPike  is  much  the  strong¬ 
er  grower,  being  almost  as  rampant  as 
Isabella,  while  Campbell  in  the  same 
soil  is  not  much  more  vigorous  than 
Delaware,  though  the  vine  is  covered 
with  fine  healthy  foliage  and  is  a  most 
prolific  and  precocious  bearer.  The 
clusters  are  large,  and  well  filled,  and 
the  berries  begin  to  ripen  between 
Moore’s  Early  and  Worden.  They  are 
very  black  in  color,  and  of  good  sweet 
quality  when  fully  ripened.  When  mar¬ 
ketable  color  is  first  attained  the  grapes 
are  still  hard  and  sour,  but  improve 
rapidly  if  left  to  hang  a  few  days  longer. 
The  berries  of  McPike  have  a  dense  blue 
bloom  which  deepens  as  they  approach 
full  maturity.  The  quality  is  very  good 
indeed,  approaching  best  among  the 
black  kinds.  The  bunch  is  well  shoul¬ 
dered  and  at  times  loosely  made,  allow¬ 
ing  the  berries  to  crack  when  roughly 
handled.  The  season  is  a  few  days  later 
than  Concord.  The  vine  is  with  us  a 
rampant  grower,  in  every  way  stronger 
than  Campbell,  and  the  thick  leathery 
foliage  is  a  strong  defense  against  fun¬ 
gus  inroads.  We  are  often  asked  which 
of  the  two  is  our  preference,  and  feel 
much  inclined  to  say  “both,”  as  owing 
to  the  nearly  two  weeks  difference  of 
season  they  do  not  in  the  least  conflict. 
When  planting  good  quality  black 
grapes  put  in  some  of  each  if  you  have 
room. 

The  Ancient  Diana  Grape. — Grape 
history  has  been  made  so  rapidly  during 
the  last  quarter  century,  and  excellent 
varieties  have  so  multiplied,  that  the 
foxy  Diana,  first  exhibited  in  Boston  in 
1843  by  Mrs.  Diana  Crehore,  whose  name 
it  has  since  borne,  may  fairly  be  called 
ancient.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Catawba, 
and  through  that  North  Carolina  wild 
variety  is  supposed  to  have  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Muscat  type  of  V.  vini- 
fera.  European  grapes  were  frequently 
but  unsuccessfully  cultivated  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Catawba.  Isabella  and 
Concord,  and  were  so  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  at  times  that  there  is  little  reason¬ 
able  doubt  that  natural  or  insect  hybrid¬ 
ization  occasionally  happened  between 
these  exotic  kinds  and  native  species, 
and  that  Catawba  is  a  result  of  some 
such  chance  cross.  The  Diana  had  its 
day,  and  was  hailed  as  an  improvement 
on  its  parent  in  earliness,  hardiness  and 
quality.  It  proved  so  unproductive  un¬ 
der  ordinary  conditions,  especially  when 
close-pruned,  that  it  soon  gave  way  to 
the  increasing  flood  of  new  and  really 
useful  varieties.  The  writer  recalls  a 
hillside  vineyard  in  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  planted  over  40  years  ago  with  the 
varieties  then  current,  Isabella,  Clinton, 
a  few  rare  Concords,  Catawba,  Delaware 
and  many  Dianas.  The  European  system 
of  stake  training  and  short  pruning  had 
been  adopted,  and  though  good  care  and 
fair  fertilization  were  given  the  output 
was  poor  and  unprofitable.  The  Clintons 
bore  enormously,  but  no  one  wanted  the 
fruit.  The  Concord  vines  were  young 
and  only  moderately  productive,  the 
Isabellas  only  ripened  good  clusters 
when  a  cane  escaped  into  the  surround¬ 


ing  willow  hedge  and  ran  at  large;  the 
Delaware  made  a  poor  showing;  the 
Catawbas  and  Dianas  never  produced 
anything  to  speak  of  under  these  re¬ 
straining  conditions,  but  the  musky  yet 
sprightly  berries,  picked  one  by  one  as 
they  colored  from  the  scanty  clusters, 
were  thought  to  have  the  finest  imagin- 
able  flavor  in  the  grape  line  after  the  al¬ 
most  unobtainable  Delawrares.  The 
ieeollection  of  these  Dianas  was  so 
strong  that  a  Diana  vine  was  among  the 
first  planted  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  It 
was  given  a  good  place  and  has  grown 
vigorously,  but  only  bears  five  or  six 
pounds  of  fruit  after  six  years  growth. 
Fig.  294,  page  719,  shows  a  typical  clus¬ 
ter  in  natural  size.  The  close-set  ber¬ 
ries  are  rather  dingy  light  purple.  They 
hang  on  well  and  ripen  a  few  days  later 
than  Concord.  The  quality  is  still  juicy 
and  agreeable,  but  does  not  compare 
with  Brighton,  Agawam  or  even  Green 
Mountain  and  Moore’s  Diamond.  It  is 
plainly  not  worthy  of  its  keep,  but  is  in¬ 
teresting  for  comparison,  and  a  few'  ber¬ 
ries  come  in  as  a  refreshing  change  when 
comparing  new  varieties.  w.  v.  f. 


Another  “White"  Farm.— Mr.  Foxhall 
Keene  has  leased  Blickling  Hall,  Aylsham, 
Norfolk,  from  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
The  estate  is  noted  for  its  gardens  and 
also  because  all  the  animals  and  birds  on 
the  grounds  and  home  tarrn  are  pure 
white.  This  part  of  Norfolk  contains  some 
of  its  finest  situations.  Blickling  Hall  wTas 
at  one  time  the  property  of  Sir  T.  Boleyne, 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormonde,  father  of 
Anne  Boleyne  (Ann  Bullon),  who  was 
married  in  this  place  to  King  Henry  VIII. 
Within  15  miles  is  Wayland  Wood,  the 
scene  of  the  robins  covering  the  "Children 
in  the  Wood”  with  leaves.  h.  l.  av. 

Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


I  Will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism 

Else  No  Money  Is  Wanted. 

After  2,000  experiments  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order  on 
your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles  of 
Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for  every 
druggist  keeps  it.  Us'e  it  for  a  month 
and,  if  it  succeeds,  the  cost  is  only.  $5.50. 
If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  your  druggist  my¬ 
self. 

I  have  no  samples,  because  any  medi¬ 
cine  that  can  affect  rheumatism  quickly 
must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of  danger. 
I  use  no  such  drugs,  and  it  is  folly  to 
take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  in  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter 
how  impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I 
know-  it  and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have 
cured  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  in  this 
way,  and  my  records  show  that  39  out 
of  40  who  get  those  six  bottles  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  I  will  send  you  my  book  about 
rheumatism,  and  an  order  for  the  medi¬ 
cine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  as  it  won’t 
harm  you  anyway.  If  it  fails,  it  is  free, 
and  I  leave  the  decision  with  you.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Racine,  Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often 
cured  by  one  or  two  bottles.  At  all 
druggists. 
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A  STRONG  LIGHT 

Almost  as  powerful  as  the  headlight  of  a 
locomotive  is  our 

DIETZ  S?htoh 

made  in  two  sizes.  Placed  at  one  end  of  a  feed 
alley  they  will  give  a  good  and  sufficient  light  for, 
the  entire  length.  They  are  ideal  for  dairy  barns,  1 
for  feeding,  milking,  etc.  Indeed,  they  are  a  supe- 
ior  light  for  any  use.  Like  all  “Dietz”  Lamps, 
they  are  perfectly  safe.  Ask  yonr  dealer.  He  has 
them  or  can  get  them.  Send  to  us  direct  for  free 
illustrated  catalogue. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company,  87  Laight  St., New  York. 

Established  1SW. 


30  Day  Special 

For  the  next  30  days  you  can  buy  a 

Buggy,  Carriage,  Trap,  Surrey  or  Spring  Wagon 

from  us  at  a  price  that  will  surprise  you.  We  shall  positively  sell  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest 
prices  you  ever  saw  for  30  days.  We  must  move  these  goods  at  once  to  make  room  for  our  large 
line  <*inPTBTS5G  b  un  ej  F|pi||C  that  we  manufacture  extensively.  “First 
Of  WU  a  I  C.irk9  rtnu  9i.E.BUHS  come,  first  served."  If  you  are  going  to 
need  a  Cutter  it  will  pay  you  to  order  now  as  we  are  making  especially 
low  prices  on  ea.rly  orders.  Our  goods  are  guaranteed  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  or  all  money  refunded.  All  ready  for  prompt  shipment. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 

Box  328,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Hubbard’s 


SOB 


Fertilizers. 


have  been  used  by  IIon.  GEO.  M.  CLARK,  of  fligganmn,  Conn., 
since  the  beginning  of  his  famous  Grass  Experiments. 


rOR  FALL  SEEDING  USE 


Hubbard’s 


Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer. 


Our  book,  “  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1902,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Winchester 

“LEADER”  FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN  SHELLS. 

For  uniformity  of  loading,  evenness  of  pattern,  strong  shooting  qualities 
and  all-round  superiority,  Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “Leader”  Shells 
excel.  The  next  time  you  buy,  insist  upon  having  these  shells.  :  :  :  : 

THEY  ARETHE  SHELLS  THE  CHAMPIONS  SHOOT. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Alfalfa  Advice.— I  have  this  letter 
from  a  Pennsylvania  man: 

“Would  it  be  advisable  to  make  another 
cutting  of  my  Alfalfa  as  late  as  October 
15  or  20?  I  have  cut  three  times  already 
this  season,  nearly  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre 
each  time.  It  is  now  about  eight  inches 
high,  three  weeks  since  last  cut.  Would 
it  be  better  left  on  the  ground  as  a  Winter 
protection?” 

I  cannot  answer  this  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  I  consider  that  my  own  Alfalfa 
is  a  failure.  No  one  goes  to  a  farm  failure 
for  advice — although  some  agricultural 
writers  fail  to  recognize  this  fact!  If  I 
sort  out  the  advice  so  freely  bestowed 
upon  me,  I  should  not  cut  the  Alfalfa 
again  for  hay.  It  might  pay  to  clip  it  off 
and  let  the  clippings  lie  on  the  ground.  I 
should  certainly  do  this  if  any  of  the 
plants  showed  signs  of  coming  in  bloom. 
I  think  the  clippings  will  make  a  better 
Winter  protection  than  if  you  let  the  crop 
grow  till  frost  kills  it.  While  we  may  see 
something  of  our  Alfalfa  crop  in  the 
Spring  I  am  prepared  for  a  total  loss. 

Storing  Shredded  Fodder.— I  have  the 
following  letter  from  Pennsylvania: 

“I  want  to  husk  my  corn  and  shred  the 
fodder  by  machine;  is  it  possible  to  put 
a  large  amount  of  the  shredded  fodder  to¬ 
gether  in  a  mow,  as  soon  as  the  corn  is 
fit  to  husk?  I  have  thought  of  putting 
either  dry  straw  or  salt  in  it.  Which 
would  you  advise?”  "W.  s.  a. 

We  have  kept  the  fodder  for  about  two 
months  in  good  condition  by  shredding  it 
into  a  mow  and  stamping  it  down  hard. 
This  fodder  was  very  dry  when  cut,  two 
months  after  husking,  kept  under  cover 
during  the  time.  I  should  not  want  to  cut 
all  my  fodder  just  after  husking,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  part  of  it  would  spoil.  Even  after 
the  ears  are  fully  hardened  and  dry  the 
stalks  will  often  contain  quite  a  little 
moisture.  I  like  to  shred  at  several  dif¬ 
ferent  times  during  the  Winter.  From  my 
experience  I  should  say  that  salt  would 
be  far  better  than  straw  for  drying  out 
the  fodder.  Salt  not  only  acts  in  such  a 
case  to  kill  the  germs  of  decay,  but  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  water,  drawing  it  away  from  the 
damp  fodder.  The  plan  of  putting  layers 
of  dry  straw  througn  a  mow-full  of 
damp  fodder  is  all  right  in  theory,  but  like 
lots  of  other  theories  is  kicked  to  death 
by  practice.  A  barrel  of  salt  will  save 
more  damp  fodder  than  a  ton  of  straw. 
We  shall  get  our  fodder  under  cover  as 
soon  as  it  is  well  dried  out  and  shred  up 
about  one-third  of  it  at  once.  The  rest 
will  stand  in  the  barn  until  we  need  to 
shred  again.  In  this  way  we  expect  to 
get  full  value  out  of  it,  although  the  Fall 
rains  are  hurting  it  seriously. 

Jack  Frost  Arrives.— We  cut  the  last 
shock  of  field  corn  on  October  8.  It  was 
just  in  time,  for  on  the  morning  of  October 
10  we  woke  to  find  the  first  touch  of  frost 
on  the  farm.  In  the  valley  less  than  a 
mile  away  old  Jack  did  great  damage,  but 
he  was  cautious  about  raiding  the  hill 
folks,  tie  put  his  cold  hand  up^  where  we 
were,  but  as  fast  as  he  cooled  the  air 
most  of  it  rolled  down  hill  to  help  freeze 
the  valley  people.  The  bean  leaves  were 
crimped,  the  squash  and  pumpkin  leaves 
turned  black  and  the  fodder  corn  lost  its 
green.  It  was  more  in  the  way  of  a  gentle 
hint  of  what  was  to  follow.  The  potatoes 
are  dug,  the  corn  cut,  apples  nearly  all 
picked— now  to  house  the  squash  and 
pumpkins  and  pull  the  sugar  beets.  When 
frost  holds  off  till  nearly  the  middle  of 
October,  no  farmer  has  a  right  to  complain 
at  its  first  finger  marks.  He  should  accept 
the  situation  and  get  ready  for  Winter. 
When  some  old  fellow  finds  that  the  scales 
will  not  be  denied  and  that  his  joints  are 
surely  growing  stiff,  he  should  not  go  in 
and  scold  his  wife  and  children,  but  con¬ 
clude  that  as  he  cannot  shine  as  a  dancer 
he  should  put  on  all  the  dignity  that  his 
fat  and  rheumatism  will  permit.  Our  little 
boys  went  bare  footed  from  choice  up  to 
October  9.  They  preferred  to  wash  their 
feet  and  run  the  risk  of  splinters  and 
stones,  rather  than  -wear  shoes! 

Apple  Notes.— As  soon  as  the  corn  was 
cut  the  boys  went  at  the  apple  picking. 
We  never  before  had  such  fine  fruit,  and  I 
told  the  boys  to  handle  each  apple  as 
though  it  were  a  new-laid  egg.  They  were 
picked  with  care  and  put  right  under  cover 
in  a  cool,  airy  place.  No  piling  around  the 
base  of  the  tree  for  us.  When  we  started 
there  were  quite  a  good  many  windfalls 
on  the  ground.  The  boys  wanted  to  stop 
and  pick  these  up  first  but  I  determined 
to  make  sure  of  the  first-class  fruit.  While 
this  Fall  has  been  quite  free  from  high 
winds  (the  boys  know  that  by  the  way 
they  have  pumped  water),  I  felt  sure  we 
would  have  a  gale  before  we  were  through. 
Sure  enough  the  tail  end  of  a  West  Indian 
hurricane  struck  us  on  October  12.  Had 
we  not  picked  from  our  highest  trees  half 
of  the  fruit  would  have  been  blown  down 
and  badly  pounded.  T  don’t  want  any 
better  evidence  of  the  value  of  a  low-head¬ 
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ed  natural  shaped  tree  than  this  wind  gave 
us.  The  trees  close  to  the  ground  with 
thick,  compact  tops  barely  shed  a  good 
apple,  while  the  high,  leggy  fellows 
whipped  aoout  and  threw  their  fruit  like 
a  baseball  pitcher  delivering  a  swift  ball. 
The  windfalls  from  the  low  trees  make 
good  fruit.  Could  you  have  eaten  a  slice 
of  Aunt  Hustle’s  big  pie  last  Sunday  you 
would  have  said  that  a  windfall  had  cer¬ 
tainly  struck  you!  Hugh  will  go  out  and 
see  what  he  can  do  peddling  the  windfall 
apples  and  the  squash.  No  need  worrying 
about  a  market  for  good  apples  this  year. 

I  am  thinking  of  getting  some  empty  Cali¬ 
fornia  apple  boxes,  packing  our  finest  fruit 
in  them  and  then  having  them  put  in  some 
cold  storage  house  until  the  price  is  right. 
We  can  sell  apples  easily  this  Winter  in 
baskets,  but  perhaps  the  boxes  would 
bring  more. 

Farm  Notes.— Potatoes  are  selling  quite 
readily  at  $1.75  per  barrel.  We  have  just 
made  a  sale  of  second  sized  tubers  at  40 
cents  per  bushel  which  we  call  a  good 
price  as  we  sort.  People  who  have  bought 
our  potatoes  for  five  years  drive  to  the 
farm  to  order  a  season’s  supply.  They 
appear  to  figure  on  about  two  bushels  for 
each  adult  and  three  bushels  for  a  large 
child.  Children  eat  more  potatoes  as  a 
rule  than  grown  folks.  They  can  bo  cooked 
in  so  many  different  ways  that  they  make 
handy  food  for  children.  I  know  that  va¬ 
rious  wise  people  wag  their  heads  solemn¬ 
ly  and  say  that  potatoes  should  not  be 
“fed  to  children!” 

Do  they  know  what  they  are  talking 
about? 

I  doubt  it!  I  doubt  if  some  of  these  good 
people  were  ever  children  themselves.  I 
should  pity  the  child  they  brought  up  as 
an  experiment!  Potatoes  rank  well  among 
vegetables  in  bone-forming  material — ex¬ 
cept  lime.  With  cabbage  and  yellow  tur¬ 
nips  mixed  or  eaten  with  them  we  get  a 

better  proportion  of  lime . The 

rye  seeding  was  late  this  year  but  the  Fall 
rains  will  bring  up  the  grain  and  give  it 
a  good  start.  The  early-sown  rye  on  near¬ 
by  farms  is  excellent;  I  have  never  seen 
it  better  at  this  season.  Hope  Farm  fur¬ 
nished  the  seed  rye  for  several  fields  and 
it  does  us  good  to  see  one  of  our  represen¬ 
tatives  jumping  so  hard  to  save  nitrogen 

for  a  neighbor . We  never  had 

better  corn — that  is,  we  will  have  it  if  the 
weather  lets  the  grain  harden.  Some  of 
it  was  soft  when  cut,  but  with  good  drying 
weather  it  would  surely  harden  up.  What 
these  rains  will  do  to  it  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  ought  to  be  a  philosopher  like  old 
Major,  who  puts  his  head  on  one  side  and 
seems  to  say.  “Well,  if  the  rains  keep  that 
corn  soft  it  will  be  all  the  easier  for  my 
old  teeth!” . We  have  consid¬ 

erable  cord  wood  cut  and  piled  in  the 
woods.  Buyers  are  now  after  it  since  coal 
is  so  hard  to  obtain.  They  are  talking 
$2.75  per  cord,  but  at  the  present  price  of 
coal  it  should  bring  more.  Last  Winter  I 
started  to  have  a  lot  of  crooked  White  oaks 
cut  and  split  up  for  cord  wood.  We  never 
got  beyond  a  start,  for  other  jobs  switched 
us  off,  but  that  is  where  we  made  a  mis¬ 
take!  Suppose  I  had  50  cords  or  more  of 
dry  White-oak  wood!  Why,  the  Hope 
Farm  man  would  rank  with  the  coal  oper¬ 
ators  as  master  of  the  fuel  situation! 
. We  have  begun  feeding  pump¬ 
kins  to  all  stock.  We  cut  them  open,  take 
out  the  seeds  and  let  the  animal  do  the 
rest!  The  hogs  are  very  fond  of  them— 
but  they  should  not  eat  too  many  seeds! 

All  Sorts.— Some  of  you  folks  may 
claim  that  you  know  what  is  good,  but 
until  you  have  eaten  a  baked  Sheldon 
pear  with  thick  cream  enough  in  the  dish 
just  about  to  float  it,  you  should  decline 
to  say  that  you  have  really  tasted  the  joys 
that  belong  to  the  human  tongue.  We 
have  a  cellar  at  Hope  Farm  with  some¬ 
thing  like  150  bushels  of  Baldwin  and 
Greening  apples  packed  away  in  it.  It 
does  me  good  to  go  down  there  and  just 
draw  that  fragrance  into  my  lungs  slowly, 
again  and  again! 

How  about  the  cider? 

We  never  had  a  gallon  of  it  at  Hope 
Farm.  We  fed  the  cider  apples  to  the 
stock.  I  would  as  soon  have  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder  in  the  cellar  as  to  have  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  hard  cider!  On  the  whole,  I’d  rather 
have  the  gunpowder,  for  that  would  make 
quicker  work  of  the  boys  than  the  cider 

taste  would . We  were  sitting  at 

the  dinner  table  last  Sunday  trying  to  sur¬ 
round  a  few  Hope  Farm  products,  when 
who  should  come  walking  through  the 
rain  but  Uncle  Ed.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  Grand  Army  celebration  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to  get  an  excursion  train  from  Florida 
so  that  he  might  see  Grandmother,  but 
we  did  not  know  when  to  expect  him.  The 
rain  had  made  him  look  like  a  wet  hen, 
but  we  got  him  inside  and  soon  had  him 
encased  in  a  suit  of  my  old  clothes.  Then 
he  sat  down  to  the  table  and  tried  to  make 
those  clothes  a  tight  fit,  but  that  was  too 
much  of  a  job  even  for  him!  Down  some¬ 
where  in  the  bottom  of  his  big  grip  he  had 
the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake,  nobody  knows 
how  long.  It  is  hanging  on  our  wall  now— 
to  the  awe  and  wonder  of  the  children. 


He  also  brought  some  green  oranges  and 
persimmons  so  that  we  may  have  a  taste 

of  Florida . There  is  nobody  at 

Hope  Farm  old  enough  to  belong  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  but  we  are 
all  interested  in  what  the  old  soldiers  say 
and  do.  I  have  read  about  all  the  Grand 
Army  literature,  but  I  do  not  remember 
anything  that  equals  Secretary  Hay’s 
welcome  to  the  old  soldiers.  Here  Is  part 
of  it  which  appeals  to  me: 

“I  should  not  have  said  your  ranks  are 
thinned,  for  the  place  of  each  fallen  com¬ 
rade  is  filled  with  a  loving  memory.  And 
who  can  ever  forget  the  faces  which  never 
had  a  chance  to  grow  old— the  brave  young 
warriors  who  fell  in  battie  and  gained  the 
prize  of  immortal  youth?  For  them  there 
is  no  shadow  of  struggle  or  poverty;  no 
trouble  of  gray  hairs  or  failing  strength; 
no  care  of  the  present  nor  fear  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  unfading  light  of  morning  is 
forever  in  their  eyes;  the  blessing  of  a 
grateful  nation  hallows  their  names.  We 
salute  them  with  loving  tears,  from  which 
the  bitterness  is  gone.  We  hear  their 
young  voices  in  the  clear  notes  of  the 
bugle  and  the  murmur  of  the  fluttering 
flags.” 

To  my  mind  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
is  only  weakened  by  any  attempt  to  add 
to  it.  H.  w.  c. 


The  Danbury  Fair. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  fair  of  the  Dan¬ 
bury  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Society  October  7-11.  It  was 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  successful  fair 
in  the  history  of  the  Society.  The  total 
attendance  probably  exceeded  60,000  people. 
The  exhibits  in  all  departments  were  per¬ 
haps  better  and  more  extensive  than  ever 
before.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  tables 
were  filled  to  overflowing.  Cattle,  dogs 
and  poultry  filled  all  of  the  space  allotted 
to  them,  and  the  display  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  especially  farm  motors,  gasoline 
engines,  etc.,  was  probably  the  largest 
ever  made  in  the  State.  In  connection  with 
the  carriage  department,  a  number  of 
automobiles  were  shown.  It  is  evident  that 
hereafter  an  automobile  department  will 
be  an  important  feature  of  this  fair. 

J.  II.  G. 


Berkshire  Litters.— I  have  just  read 
your  Hope  Farm  notes,  and  wish  to  re¬ 
mark  about  those  Berkshire  litters  being 
so  small.  It  strikes  me  on  reading  same, 
that  people  will  get  the  idea  that  all  Berks 
have  small  litters,  which  is  certainly 
wrong.  I  have  five  registered  Berkshire 
sows;  two  are  two  years  old,  three  are 
one  year  old  last  Spring.  The  old  sows 
had  12  and  10  pigs,  one  dead  in  each  litter; 
the  young  sows  had  10,  10  and  five  pigs 
respectively,  losing  only  one  out  of  the 
25.  I  have  24  good  pigs  from  the  young 
sows  on  hand  now.  You  should  change 
strains;  get  a  start  from  prolific  stock. 

Jackson,  Mich.  p.  e.  l. 


Asbestine 

Jk?  Cold  Water 

'  PAINT! 

beats  the  (ire  fiend  every  time 
because  it  is  also  a  fire-proof 
paint.  Costs  one-fifth  as  much  as 
oil  paint  and  lasts  better,  because 
it  will  neither  crack,  weale  nor 
blister.  Made  in  white  and  all 
colors.  Anybody  can  mix  and  ap¬ 
ply  it.  Beware  of  substitutes — 
Asbestine  is  the  original  fire  and 
water-proof  cold  water  paint.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  the  paint,  but  be 
suret*  send  direct  to  us  for  price 
list  and  tint  cards. 

Tlio  Water  Pnlnt  Company  I 
of  America,  l>ept.  A-18, 
100  William  St., New  York. 


A  KNIFE  and  HAMMER 


are  all  the  tools 
necessary  to  lay  a 
perfect  roof  when 
you  use 

Swan's 

You  can  do  the 
work  yourself— no 
experience  or  ex- 
.  pert  knowledge  aro 
1  necessary.  Sort  and 
E  pliable  j  easy  to  lit 
1  and  lay.  but  bo- 

- —  iii  maw  mi  i  -  comes  as  hard  ns 

fllate.  Unequalled  for  new  roofs.  Ideal  for  covering  old 
shingles  or  tin  roofs.  It’s  Fire,  Wind  and  Water 
Proof,  Above  all  It’s  low  priced,  and  keeps  lower  the  cost  of 
building  and  roof  repair.  Send  for  Sample  and  Circular*. 


S\Nf\N*S> 
f,  STANDARD 

J 

i  r  •  .  '  ■ 


trade 


( Don't  forget  the  name.) 

The  original,  low-priced,  long-lived,  red-ropi  roof¬ 
ing  and  siding  for  farm  buildings.  Twenty  years 
record  on  a  hundred  thousand  farms.  Don’t  confuso  it  with  tarred 
papers  and  worthless  Imitations.  It’s  the  roof  that  lasts.  Roofing 
kit  froo  with  orei^  roll.  Send  for  samples  and  book. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  113  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


back  of  it — ono  which  is  not  built  ou  correcf  principle's 
and  cannot  remain  accurate.  You  can  depend  on  an 
Onsrood.  They  have  been  on  the  market  85  yearn. 
Over  25,000  buyers  can  recommend  them.  Oajtood  ou  a 
beam  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence.  If  your  dealer  oannot 
quote  you,  write  us  direct,  don't  wait.  We  save  you  money. 
<)8Ci00D  SCALK  to.,  103  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  H.Y. 
Established  1805. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8V2  marks,  or  10Ms  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1902. 


IQ  Weeks  for  lO  Cents • 

We  must  have  more  names  to  keep  this  new  press 
busy.  It  takes  7,000  names  to  keep  it  going  one  hour 
a  week.  Now  is  the  time  to  interest  your  neighbors 
in  the  paper.  To  give  everyone  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  we  will  send  the  paper  now  10  weeks 
for  10  cents.  Perhaps  you  can  get  up  a  club.  If  so, 
write  for  terms  and  cash  prizes. 

* 

We  learn  that  at  several  canning  factories  the  re¬ 
fuse  from  peas  and  sweet  corn  is  cut  into  silos,  making 
a  fair  silage.  This  silage  is  sold  to  dairy  farmers  at 
$2  per  ton.  It  is  hauled  away  each  day  in  wagon  or 
sleigh,  and  is  said  to  be  a  popular  feed.  This  refuse 
was  formerly  a  nuisance — but  now  a  source  of  income. 

* 

We  shall  soon  begin  a  little  series  of  articles  on 
peddling  farm  products  which  will,  we  feel  sure,  in¬ 
terest  many  of  our  readers.  There  are  farmers  who 
say:  “Whatever  happens  I  won’t  peddle!”  Some  of 
these  men  are  standing  right  in  their  own  light  by 
taking  such  a  position,  and  they  cannot,  to  save  their 
lives,  back  themselves  with  sound  argument. 

* 

The  other  day  a  big  package  of  plants  came  to  us 
by  parcels  post  from  Trinidad,  W.  I.  It  was  delivered 
promptly  and  without  trouble  for  half  the  cost  of 
sending  it  an  equal  distance  in  this  country.  What  a 
shame  that  foreigners  can  enjoy  postal  facilities  with 
Americans  that  are  denied  to  people  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  We  must  have  a  parcels  post.  The  only  way  to 
obtain  it  is  to  keep  after  your  Congressman  till  he 
votes  for  it. 

* 

The  latest  effort  at  organization  among  farmers  is 
a  Sweet  Corn  Growers’  Union  in  Maine.  As  most  corn 
consumers  know,  vast  quantities  of  sweet  corn  are 
grown  and  packed  in  the  Pine  Tree  State.  The  pack¬ 
ers  seem  to  have  had  the  best  end  of  the  business  and 
now  the  growers  purpose  to  organize  and  act  in  con¬ 
cert.  What  does  all  this  organizing  mean .  Simply 
that  the  farmer  now  sees  that  he  cannot,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  hope  to  hold  his  own  when  every  other  busi¬ 
ness  that  touches  his  is  organized. 

* 

lx  nearly  every  State  some  man  has  been  nominated 
for  public  office  who  is  admitted  to  be  an  enemy  of 
farmers.  For  example,  here  and  there  men  who  did 
their  best  to  defeat  the  various  State  and  National 
anti-oleo  bills  are  asking  farmers  to  vote  for  them. 
There  are  so  many  of  these  cheeky  individuals  that 
we  find  it  impossible  to  name  them  all,  but  they  all 
deserve  one  fate — political  oblivion.  All  things  are  said 
to  be  possible  to  a  politician,  but  how  any  man  bear¬ 
ing  the  smear  of  oleo  can  have  the  face  to  come  and 
ask  a  farmer  for  his  vote  is  more  than  we  can  under¬ 
stand!  There  can  be  no  reason  or  logic  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  a  man  who  aims  an  unfair  blow,  at  my  busi¬ 
ness,  and  then  comes  and  asks  me  to  put  him  where 
he  can  strike  another.  Down  with  every  one  of  them! 
We  do  not  say  this  in  any  spirit  of  revenge,  but  purely 
as  a  matter  of  business.  You  cannot  convert  an  oleo 
champion.  Place  him  once  more  in  power  and  he  will 
accept  his  election  as  evidence  that  farmers  lack  the 
force  and  character  needed  to  make  them  vote  for  their 
own  interests.  Who  can  blame  such  a  man  for  being 
holder  than  ever  when  after  openly  defying  the  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  of  farmers  he  is  reelected  by  their 
votes?  Some  men  are  put  in  a  hard  position  when 


asked  to  cut  their  party  ticket — but  the  road  that 
leads  to  duty  has  never  been  macadamized!  If  any 
man  with  oleo  in  his  record  has  crowded  his  name 
upon  your  ticket,  cut  him  at  the  polls,  and  do  your 
best  to  leave  him  at  home.  Why,  even  the  patient  old 
cow  would  rise  and  put  both  hind  feet  into  the  milker 
who  lacks  the  nerve  to  kick  with  his  ballot! 

* 

A  New  York  man  has  been  investigating  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  burning  petroleum  in  an  ordinary  stove, 
and  finally  settled  upon  a  brick  as  a  suitable  medium 
for  handling  the  oil.  He  says: 

I  took  a  porous,  hollow  brick  measuring  8x3%x2!4  inches, 
and  soaked  it  for  a  few  seconds  in  common  kerosene.  I 
then  ignited  it.  The  brick  burned  for  fully  40  minutes, 
giving  out  a  bright  flame  and  emitting  great  heat.  The 
latter  was  sufficient  to  cook  a  meal  and  heat  the  boiler, 
and  cost  about  one  cent. 

Most  people  who  intend  to  burn  oil  will  prefer  to 
use  it  in  a  stove  made  for  the  purpose;  still  this  ex¬ 
periment  possesses  some  value  in  suggestion.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  but  a  person  abnormally  fond  of  excite¬ 
ment  would  care  to  keep  up  heat  by  putting  a  second 
oil-soaked  brick  into  the  stove  still  heated  by  the 
first;  it  would  be  wise  to  conduct  the  operation  at  long 
range.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  if  an  oil- 
soaked  brick  be  placed  in  a  stove  it  must  be  lighted 
at  once;  if  left  long  in  the  stove  without  burning  there 
would  be  an  escape  of  inflammable  fumes  which,  when 
a  match  was  applied,  might  cause  an  explosion  in  the 
close  firebox.  A  big  department  store  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  city  recently  had  a  sale  of  porous  bricks  to  be  used 
in  this  way,  an  enormous  number  being  sold  one  cold 
and  rainy  day,  when  everyone  thought  of  his  empty 
coal  bin,  for  five  cents  apiece. 

* 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  an  Illinois 
paper: 

Cy  Howard,  an  eccentric  farmer  of  Henderson  County, 
committed  suicide  last  week  by  hanging  himself  to  a 
harness  peg  in  the  barn.  The  only  known  reason  for  his 
rash  act  was  that  he  had  recently  been  swindled  by  a 
couple  of  fruit-tree  peddlers  to  the  tune  of  about  $1,500. 
In  order  to  meet  this  obligation  he  had  to  mortgage  his 
farm.  This  so  preyed  on  his  mind  that  he  was  probably 
mentally  unbalanced  when  he  committed  the  rash  act. 

This  is  the  first  instance  we  have  heard  of  where 
a  tree  peddler  drove  a  man  to  suicide!  The  “rash  act” 
which  proved  this  man’s  undoing  was  committed 
when  he  signed  a  contract  with  these  tree  rogues. 
The  victims  of  these  rascals  do  not  usually  go  and 
hang  themselves  to  a  harness  peg.  Some  of  them 
have  a  happy  time  bragging  about  the  wonderful 
fruits  they  are  to  raise— until  the  fruit  itself  gives 
them  the  lie.  The  remedy  for  all  this  is  simple — use 
common  sense  enough  to  understand  that  no  wan¬ 
dering  tree  man  can  teach  the  honorable  nurseryman 
with  whom  you  have  done  business  a  thing  about  new 
varieties.  No  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  need  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  hang  himself  to  a  harness  peg  with  a  tree 
peddler’s  contract  around  his  neck! 

* 

Just  before  the  recent  great  strike  of  the  anthracite 
miners  was  declared  the  writer  placed  an  order  with 
a  local  dealer  for  a  supply  of  coal  for  the  coming 
Winter.  The  order  was  accepted  at  the  local  current 
price  of  $5.75  a  ton,  the  dealer  ordering  two  carloads, 
aggregating  nearly  90  tons,  from  an  operator’s  agency 
at  the  tidewater  terminus  of  several  coal-operating 
railroads.  The  dealer’s  order  was  duly  honored  and 
the  cars  promptly  dispatched,  but  before  the  train 
had  proceeded  many  miles  on  its  way  the  coal  cars 
were  “cut  out”  of  the  way-bill  by  telegraph,  at  once 
side-tracked,  and  quickly  returned  to  the  storage 
yard.  The  local  coal  dealer  thus  left  in  the  lurch  has 
practically  no  redress  from  the  railroad  coal-owners, 
as  any  protest  against  the  high-handed  proceedings 
would  likely  submit  him  to  such  future  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  prices,  rates  and  car  delays  as  would  drive 
him  out  of  business.  He  is  left  to  face  his  exasper¬ 
ated  patrons  as  best  he  may,  and  witness,  with  empty 
yards,  coal  climbing  in  price  to  $26  a  ton.  His  patrons' 
may  freeze  if  they  cannot  get  oil  or  wood,  as  no  coal 
is  to  be  had  at  any  price.  The  90  tons  thus  withheld 
for  apparently  purely  speculative  purposes  would  tide 
this  little  community  over  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  coming  cold  weather,  and  possibly  avert  much 
real  distress  and  danger.  The  railroad-coal  operators, 
if  put  to  proof,  would  probably  claim  the  coal  was 
their  property  until  actually  delivered  to  the  dealer, 
and  they  were  within  their  rights  in  recalling  it  while 
in  transit  even  after  the  order  was  accepted,  but  their 
powers  of  intimidation  are  so  great  that  such  acts  are 
seldom  questioned.  The  National  Government  or  the 
government  of  any  of  our  several  States  would  scarce¬ 
ly  venture  on  a  course  so  near  unrecompensed  appro¬ 
priation  of  private  property,  as  their  various  consti¬ 
tutions  specially  provide  against  such  proceedings, 
except  under  due  course  of  law,  but  our  railroads, 
chartered  for  public  service,  do  not  bother  over  such 
trifles  as  a  due  regard  for  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 


letter  of  the  law.  Our  railroads  as  a  whole  are  ex¬ 
cellently  well  conducted  in  a  physical  way,  but  every¬ 
one  having  contact  with  these  domineering  corpora¬ 
tions  is  aware  they  do  not  render  the  public  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  beneficial  service  such  a  complete  system 
of  transportation  should  if  really  conducted  for  the 
public  benefit.  If  an  individual  or  corporation  mails 
one  or  50,000  yetters  yearly,  he  is  charged  the  same 
rate,  and  his  offerings  receive  precisely  the  same  care 
and  attention  in  either  case  by  our  postal  authorities 
and  employees,  but  it  makes  a  vast  difference  whether 
one  ships  or  receives  a  single  carload,  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  carloads  of  merchandise  yearly.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  railroad  discrimination  and  favoritism  is  so 
gross  as  to  undermine  all  ideas  of  business  morality. 
If  the  report  to  Congress  of  the  late  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  is  to  be  relied  on,  the  abuses  almost  pass 
comprehension.  To  such  extremes  has  it  been  carried 
that  one  great  oil  company  is  credited  with  not  only 
receiving  a  rebate,  amounting  to  almost  the  entire 
charge  on  its  own  shipments,  but  in  the  past  has  been 
favored  with  a  rebate  on  shipments  of  its  competitors, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  charged  rather  more 
than  “the  traffic  would  bear.”  Already  there  is  a 
strong  demand  for  the  public  ownership  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  fields,  and  this  important  advance  will  doubt¬ 
less  come  in  time,  but  the  chief  source  of  our  great¬ 
est  public  ills  lies,  in  the  belief  of  many,  in  our  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  short-sighted  monopolies  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  Give  us  just  and  equal  management  of  the 
transportation  of  commodities  and  intelligence,  and 
most  of  the  trusts  and  corners  will  fall  of  their  own 
weight. 

* 

Among  other  questions  recently  at  hand  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

What  has  become  of  the  American  Apple  Consumers’ 
League?  Has  it  been  disbanded,  or  are  its  members  dis¬ 
couraged? 

What  questions  these  are  for  a  genuine  apple  eater 
to  ask!  The  true  apple  taste  would  crowd  such  sug¬ 
gestions  off  any  man’s  tongue.  What  has  become  of 
the  League?  It  has  grown  so  fast  that  this  great 
country  has  been  unable  to  hold  it.  In  Cuba,  England, 
France,  Germany  and  even  in  Brazil  and  China  its 
members  are  going  about  calling  “Apple!  Apple!” 
whenever  they  eat  a  meal  at  a  public  table.  Frost 
and  fungus  did  something  toward  raising  the  price  of 
fruit  this  year,  but  the  Apple  Consumers’  League  is 
to  be  accorded  a  good  share  of  the  credit?  Disbanded? 
What  faint-heart  is  it  that  asks  this  question?  Has 
he  eaten  his  two  big  apples  every  day?  Has  he  hunted 
out  restaurants  where  apples  were  not  on  the  bill  of 
fare  and  asked  “Why  not?”  Has  he  scolded  his  land¬ 
lady  or  gently  suggested  to  his  wife  when  the  apple 
barrel  ran  dry?  Discouraged?  Why  the  members  of 
the  League  are  so  busy  eating  and  advocating  apples 
that  they  have  no  time  to  lose  heart  You  might  just 
as  well  ask  if  Americans  are  tired  of  singing  “The 
Star  Spangled  Banner!” 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Are  the  silos  full  in  your  neighborhood? 

Soft  coal  has  helped  many  out  of  a  hard  situation. 

For  “general  debility”  in  horse  or  human — look  at  the 
teeth! 

We  understand  that  crude  petroleum  is  being  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  heating  greenhouses! 

The  forbears  of  the  farmer  fed  the  world  for  many  a 
day,  and  for  all  these  years  of  boarding  Modern  Farmer 
wants  his  pay. 

The  mayor  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  is  urging  young  people 
to  marry.  His  appropriate  name  is  Knotts,  and  appar¬ 
ently  he  wishes  to  tie  them. 

When  you  feel  unhappy,  just  ask  yourself  whether  you 
are  not  adopting  the  same  expression  of  countenance  as 
that  worn  by  an  old  family  horse. 

Reports  are  that  Potato  beetles  are  paying  more  at¬ 
tention  each  year  to  other  crops  than  potatoes— eggplants, 
tomatoes,  turnips  and  even  cabbage! 

The  chemists  find  little  feeding  value  in  pumpkins,  but 
stock  of  all  kinds  reject  the  chemists’  analysis,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  value  to  the  pumpkin  crop. 

When  a  man  says  that  his  milk  utensils  are  “well 
cleaned”  it  makes  some  difference  whether  you  take  his 
definition  of  the  word  “well”  or  the  inspector’s. 

Where  there  is  no  separate  root  cellar,  strong-smelling 
vegetables  should  always  be  pitted;  those  who  must 
breathe  their  odor  are  to  be  pitied  when  they  arc  stored 
in  the  house  cellar. 

A  Pennsylvania  college  football  team  was  recently 
chased  out  of  a  pasture  and  down  a  long  road  by  a  bull, 
•who  resented  their  brilliant  sweaters.  It  was  a  case 
where  the  “flying  wedge”  actually  flew. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  has  an  “Excursion  Day” 
each  year.  The  railroads  give  special  rates,  and  farmers 
from  all  over  the  State  visit  the  College.  This  year 
nearly  10,000  came  and  wrere  well  received. 

Lime,  sulphur  and  salt  make  a  deadly  mixture  for  scale 
insects  in  climates  so  dry  that  the  coating  will  not  wash 
off.  In  the  California  climate  this  wash  slowly  decom¬ 
poses  and  gives  off  poisonous  vapors  which  destroy  the 
insects  under  it.  Rains  spoil  this  effect  and  leave  on  the 
trees  only  a  coat  of  ordinary  whitewash. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Five  persons  were  drowned  October  8  by 
the  wreck  of  the  coal  schooner  Anna  Maria,  of  Alpena, 

Mich.,  in  Lake  Erie,  off  Kincardine,  Ont . The 

first  Adirondack  snow  of  the  season  occurred  October  7. 
There  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  Mt.  Washington  on 
the  same  date . The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Com¬ 

pany’s  building,  at  Peck  Court  and  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  October  8. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $250,000 . Buildings  be¬ 

longing  to  the  Moore  &  Handley  Hardware  Company, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  were  burned  October  8,  entailing  a  loss 
of  $200,000,  75  per  cent  of  which  is  covered  by  insurance. 
The  fire  was  started  by  an  explosion,  presumably  of  gas¬ 
oline . Three  masked  men  stopped  the  Pacific 

Coast  express  train  four  miles  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  blew  open  the  safe  in  the  express  car  and  secured 

$50,000 . The  little  mining  town  of  Keota,  six 

miles  from  Macon,  Mo.,  was  almost  destroyed  by  a  hurri¬ 
cane  October  13  and  two  men,  one  woman  and  two  chil¬ 
dren,  names  unknown,  were  killed.  The  general  store  of 
Edward  Vail  was  demolished  and  Vail  was  pinned  under 
the  timber  and  badly  injured. 

LABOR.— The  disorder  in  the  anthracite  region  October 
8  included  the  shooting  of  a  striker  who  refused  to  obey 
a  sentry’s  order  at  Shenandoah,  the  dynamiting  of  a  train 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley  road,  the  wrecking  of  a  train  near 
Lattimer,  the  dynamiting  of  the  bridge  at  Tuscarora,  and 
attacks  on  workmen  at  the  Henry  Clay  and  the  Treverton 
collieries,  in  which  they  were  severely  beaten.  Strikers 
bearing  one  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  were  arrested 
at  Jessup,  and  it  is  known  that  strikers  have  rifles  hidden 
in  that  vicinity.  Anarchistic  notices  were  posted  at 
Duryea  suggesting  murder,  and  threats  were  made  by 
strikers  at  Shamokin  against  men  who  were  trying  to 
get  them  to  return  to  work.  The  killing  at  Shenandoah 
was  the  first  by  a  soldier  since  the  strike  began. 
Private  Wadsworth,  who  did  the  shooting,  was  on  guard 
at  the  house  of  John  Bolcavage,  which  was  dynamited 
October  7,  and  he  had  orders  to  fire  if  anyone  approach¬ 
ing  the  house  failed  to  answer  the  second  command  to 
halt.  He  obeyed  this  order.  When  a  man  approached 
the  house  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  challenge,  Wads¬ 
worth  fired,  killing  the  man,  the  bullet  tearing  through 
his  chest.  In  the  wreck  of  the  Lehigh  train  100  cattle 
were  killed.  As  a  coal  train  was  due  at  the  time  the  in¬ 
tention  evidently  was  to  destroy  that,  but  the  cattle 
train  was  sent  in  advance.  The  engine  and  seven  cars 
were  blown  from  the  tracks.  The  cars  rolled  down  an 
embankment  and  were  crushed,  the  animals  in  them  be¬ 
ing  smothered  and  torn.  At  Pottsville,  October  11,  the 
Third  Regiment  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  arrest 
of  a  number  of  dynamiters.  The  home  of  Albert  Dry, 
near  Minersville,  was  partially  wrecked  by  an  explosion. 
The  family  were  badly  shaken  up,  and  Ellen  Dry  was 
seriously  injured.  Three  men  were  apprehended.  One 
was  Charles  Ditzel,  who  is  known  to  be  an  enemy  of 
Dry.  The  two  others  were  foreigners.  They  claim  that 
when  they  heard  the  report  they  hurried  to  the  scene  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  Dry  is  not  a  mine  worker,  but  owns 

the  largest  dairy  in  this  section . October  14  the 

coal  operators  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  shall  be  referred  all  question  at  issue  between  the 
companies  and  their  own  employees,  whether  they  belong 
to  a  union  or  not,  and  the  decision  of  the  commission 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  operators.  The  commission  is 
to  consist  of  an  army  or  navy  engineer,  an  expert  mining 
engineer,  not  connected  with  the  coal  mining  properties, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  a  man  of  prominence 
as  a  sociologist,  and  a  man  who,  by  active  participation 
in  mining  or  selling  coal,  is  familiar  with  the  physical 
and  commercial  features  of  the  business.  The  operators 
also  make  it  a  part  of  their  proposition  that  the  miners 
shall  return  to  work  as  soon  as  the  commission  is  con¬ 
stituted  and  cease  all  interference  with  non-union  men. 
The  commission  is  to  name  a  date  when  its  findings  shall 
be  effective,  and  to  govern  conditions  of  employment  be¬ 
tween  the  companies  and  their  employees  for  at  least 
three  years.  Employees  who  have  remained  at  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike  ask  that  in  arranging  terms  the  question 
of  protecting  them  from  violence  and  intimidation  be 
considered  seriously.  In  a  resolution  passed  by  such 
workers,  October  14,  they  give  the  following  as  a  partial 
list  of  outrages  committed  during  the  strike:  Killed,  14; 
severely  injured,  42;  shot  from  ambush,  16;  aggravated 
assaults,  67;  attempts  to  lynch,  1;  houses  dynamited,  12; 
houses  burned,  3;  buildings  burned,  10;  washeries  burned, 
3;  stockades  burned,  2;  riots,  69;  works  dynamited,  6; 
trains  dynamited,  1;  railroad  bridges  dynamited,  4;  rail¬ 
roads  seized,  5;  trains  wrecked,  6;  attempted  wrecks,  9; 

trains  attacked,  7;  strikes  in  schools,  14 . October 

16  the  President  named  six  arbitrators  who  were  accepted 
by  Mr.  Mitchell  for  the  Mine  Workers’  Union.  The  origi¬ 
nal  plan  for  five  arbitrators  was  modified.  Work  was  to 
be  resumed  at  once.  The  arbitrators  named  are:  Gen. 
John  M.  Wilson,  E.  W.  Parker,  mining  engineer,  Judge 
Geo.  Gray  of  Delaware,  E.  E.  Clark  of  Order  of  Rail¬ 
road  Conductors,  Thomas  Watkins,  a  Scranton  coal 
dealer,  and  Right  Rev.  John  L.  Spalding,  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Bishop  of  Peoria. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  situation  as  to  Cuba  at  pres¬ 
ent  gives  officials  great  concern.  It  is  feared  that  Cuba 
is  drifting  away,  and  evidence  is  multiplying  to  mark  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  indifference  toward  the  cultivation 
of  friendly  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States 
that  almost  borders  on  hostility.  The  best  efforts  of  the 
State  Department  thus  far  have  failed  to  secure  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  the  Cuban  government  to  the  treaty  which,  by 
the  terms  of  the  Platt  amendment,  must  be  entered  into 
between  the  two  governments.  The  delay  is  all  on  one 
side,  namely,  at  Havana,  for  Secretary  Hay  and  the 
Cuban  Minister,  Senor  Quesada,  have  performed  th  i  - 
part  in  drafting  a  treaty  which,  it  is  believed,  carries  out 
the  intention  of  Congress.  That  treaty  is  now  awaiting 
the  approval  of  the  Cuban  Government,  and  approval  is 
withheld,’  not  with  any  expressed  intention  of  rejecting 


the  convention,  but  through  what  is  regarded  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  inertia  of  the  Cubans  in  diplomatic  matters.  This 
treaty  includes  provisions  for  a  considerable  measure  of 
reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  and, 
while  it  is  true  that  the  Cubans  believe  the  United  States 
has  been  rather  niggardly  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
reciprocity  schedules,  these  objections  are  not  regarded 
as  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  delay  in  concluding 

the  treaty . The  complications  on  the  Isthmus 

of  Panama  growing  out  of  the  orders  of  Commanden 
McLean,  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  Admiral  Casey,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  command,  regarding  the  use  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  are  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Bogota  and  United  States  Minister  Hart.  Re¬ 
cent  newspaper  advices  from  Colombia  show  that  the 
action  of  the  American  commanders  has  caused  a  feeling 
of  great  excitement  at  Bogota  and  other  places,  where 
it  is  deeply  resented.  In  some  sections  of  the  country, 
it  is  declared,  feeling  is  so  strong  that  some  apprehension 
is  expressed  that  it  may  seriously  interfere  with  the 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Panama  Canal  prop- 


Puzzle  Pictukk  :  Kind  the  Consumer. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


erty  by  the  United  States . The  grand  total  of 

appropriations  which  the  Interior  Department  asks  of 
Congress  for  the  next  fiscal  year  in  the  estimates  is 
approximately  $167,000,000.  Of  this,  $142,200,700  is  for  pen¬ 
sions,  including  expenses  of  administration  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  estimates  of  expenses  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
aggregate  $7,000,000  and  of  the  General  Land  Office  $2,094,- 
130.  The  largest  increase  asked  for  in  land  service  is  an 
additional  $200,000  for  the  protection  of  forest  reserves, 
the  total  for  such  work  being  $500,000. 

• 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.-The  Southern  Nut  Growers’ 
Convention  convened  at  Macon,  Ga.,  October  6.  with  a 
large  attendance,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  Georgia  being  represented.  It  was  decided 
to  change  the  name  of  the  organization  to  the  National 
Nut  Growers’  Association,  and  to  secure  a  charter  ?n 
Georgia,  with  Macon  as  headquarters. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  delegates,  representing  every 
section  of  the  country,  met  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  7, 
in  the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
Among  subjects  of  importance  to  come  before  the  con¬ 
vention  is  the  need  of  the  diversity  of  crops  in  the  South. 
It  is  said  that  the  beef  problem  in  the  Southern  States 
also  will  be  brought  before  the  Association’s  attention. 

Jesse  B.  Rogers,  63  years  old,  died  October  7,  at  his 
home,  Newark,  N.  J.,  after  an  illness  of  seven  weeks. 
Mr.  Rogers  was  born  in  New  York  City,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  bar.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  I860, 
but  did  not  remain  in  active  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  interested  in  agriculture,  and  for  many  years 
had  a  farm  in  the  Orange  Mountains,  going  to  Newark 
to  live  in  1887.  Mr.  Rogers  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  men  in  New  Jersey,  and  his  reputation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  agricultural  affairs  extended  throughout 
the  United  States.  At  the  farmers’  institutes.  Grange 
meetings  and  other  assemblages  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  famil¬ 
iar  figure.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  all  public  affairs. 


The  Coal  Tuust  (prayerfully) :  “Oh,  Lord,  if  you’ll  call  oiT  that 
other  bear,  I’ll  let  this  one  go.” — The  Denver  Post. 


Three  sons.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Rogers,  with  whom  he  lived; 
Louis  H.  Rogers,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  and  one  daughter, 
Miss  Edith  H.  Rogers,  survive  him. 

Former  Representative  William  H.  Grout,  father  of  the 
Grout  anti-oleo  bill,  died  at  his  home,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt., 
October  7.  He  was  born  in  Canada  of  American  parents 
in  1S36.  When  he  was  21  he  was  graduated  at  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
the  same  year.  In  1862  he  enlisted  and  in  a  few  days  was 
promoted  to  captain,  and  later  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Fifteenth  Vermont  Volunteers.  In  1864,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  service,  he  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  State’s  Attorney  of  Orleans  County, 
Vt.,  and  was  reelected  in  1866.  In  1868  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Vermont  Legislature, 
:  nd  reelected  to  a  fourth  term.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to 
i In-  State  Senate  from  the  County  of  Orleans.  In  1878 
h<-  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  th. 


Third  District,  but  was  beaten  by  Bradley  Barlow,  Green- 
backer.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  Third  District  of  Vermont,  and  was  a 
candidate  for  nomination  in  the  Second  District  in  1S82, 
but  was  defeated  by  Judge  Poland.  In  1S84  Colonel  Grout 
was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Second  District 
and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  over  13,000  and  was  reelected  to  the  Fiftieth, 
Fifty-first,  Fifty-second,  Fifty-third,  Fifty-fourth  and 
Fifty-fifth  Congresses  and  reelected  to  the  Fifty-sixth, 
making  his  total  length  of  service  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service,  March  4,  1901,  18  years,  which  is  the  longest 
term  ever  held  by  any  member  from  Vermont. 

The  Southern  Veterinary  Association  met  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  October  8,  Dr.  C.  A.  Cary,  of  the  Alabama  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  in  the  chair.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Association  will  recommend  a  uniform  system  of  cattle 
laws,  and  probably  will  issue  a  bulletin  on  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  annihilating  the  cow  tick  in  the  Southern  States. 

After  a  very  successful  meeting  in  Guthrie,  Okla.,  the 
National  Anti-Horse  Thief  Association  adjourned  to  meet 
next  year  in  Springfield,  Ill.  President  Fielding  Scott  pre¬ 
sided.  His  report  shows  an  increase  of  5,000  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  during  the  past  year,  and  the  admittance  of  New 
Mexico,  Idaho  and  Arkansas  into  the  Association. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Apples  are  a  large  crop  in  this  vicinity  and  of  good 
quality.  This  would  be  a  good  locality  for  apple  buyers. 

Wilawana,  Pa.  j.  c.  a. 

The  bean  crop  in  western  New  York  was  about  half 
ruined  in  July  by  a  heavy  rain,  and  the  frequent  show¬ 
ers  at  the  present  time  have  caused  over  one-half  of  the 
remaining  crop  to  be  in  the  field  and  many  of  them 
worthless.  m.  d.  w. 

There  is,  I  think,  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  Baldwin 
apples,  and  what  have  been  bought  were  secured  by  the 
lump  or  orchard  I  have  not  heard  of  any  special  price 
per  barrel.  Nearly  all  of  the  apples  in  this  section  are 
Baldwins,  that  is  Winter  apples.  s.  h.  w. 

Weston,  Mass. 

All  crops  were  very  good  this  year.  We  have  had  a 
very  favorable  season  until  September  18;  since  that 
time  have  had  considerable  wet  weather  causing  corn 
to  spoil,  also  fodder,  as  well  as  damaging  the  tobacco  in 
the  sheds.  g.  w.  b. 

Ansonia,  Ohio. 

On  page  659  the  Hope  Farm  man  would  better  prove 
the  crop  prophets,  as  corn  in  this  vicinity  is  late  and 
much  damaged  by  frost.  If  we  have  clear  weather  corn 
will  be  light  and  chaffy,  if  cool  wet  weather  lots  of  the 
corn  will  rot  in  the  field.  Small  grain  is  damaged  by 
rain.  Potatoes  are  rotting  badly.  w.  d.  m'm. 

Ross,  Iowa. 

It  has  been  a  hard  Summer  on  grain,  harvest  being  dif¬ 
ficult  on  account  of  so  much  rain.  The  buckwheat  crop 
has  been  injured  considerably,  and  in  many  instances 
lost.  The  apple  crop  is  good  and  prices  low;  many  are 
sold  for  $1  a  barrel.  Corn  crop  is  quite  large  and  fairly 
good,  but  quite  late,  as  the  weather  interfered  with  the 
cutting.  The  potato  crop  was  only  medium  and  many 
farmers  complain  of  their  rotting.  c.  s.  h. 

Otisville,  N.  Y. 

We  arc  having  another  wet  rain.  It  has  rained  every 
day  for  nine  days,  and  may  for  nine  more  for  all  I  can 
tell;  it  looks  so  at  present.  Potatoes  are  fully  as  poor 
as  first  represented  here;  a  man  can  dig  and  pick  from 
four  to  seven  or  eight  bushels  in  a  day.  Silo  filling  is 
the  order  of  the  day  here;  most  of  the  silos  will  hold 
twice  the  corn  they  have  to  put  in  them.  I.  n. 

Brookton,  N.  Y. 

Corn  is  very  green  yet  around  here,  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  our  county  was  much  damaged  by  early  frost. 
Potatoes  will  be  a  light  crop  in  this  county.  About  11 
acres  of  ours  never  came  up;  and  all  we  get  will  be  from 
the  underdrained  ground.  Our  asparagus  never  made 
a  better  growth  than  it  has  this  Summer,  and  the  rust 
does  not  show  yet,  so  I  feel  encouraged.  l.  c.  k. 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 

A  large  share  of  our  apples  go  to  the  canning  and  dry¬ 
ing  houses.  Just  now  an  average  price  for  the  fruit  of 
an  entire  orchard,  shook  from  the  trees  and  delivered  at 
the  canning  factory,  is  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  Many 
orchards  are  sold  for  a  lump  sum,  the  owner  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  harvesting.  Buyers  sort  into  dry¬ 
ing,  canning  and  barreling  stock.  Of  course  the  price 
varies  according  to  the  amount  of  first-class  fruit  there 
is  supposed  to  be.  Ordinary  drying  stock  runs  about  25 
to  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  Barreled  stock  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  has  been  bought  for  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  barrel,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  package.  In  the  more  extensive  and  valuable 
orchards,  nearer  the  lake  than  this  locality,  I  suppose 
there  is  better  fruit,  and  larger  prices  prevail.  Help  is 
very  difficult  to  get,  and  the  dry  houses  are  short  of 
fuel;  conditions  that  tell  against  prices  of  apples. 

Fairport,  N.  Y.  _  g.  f.  w. 


BUSINESS  BITS . 

This  is  the  season  when  most  housewives  are  bvisy 
making  their  homes  comfortable  and  attractive  for  the 
Winter.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  affords  so  much 
comfort  as  a  good  mattress.  This  is  apparent  when  you 
consider  the  great  portion  of  one’s  life  spent  in  bed. 
Feathers  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  hair  mattress 
is  expensive  and  unsanitary  besides.  The  Ostermoor  pat¬ 
ent  electric  felt  mattress  is  guaranteed  to  equal  in  every 
possible  way  the  best  $50  hair  mattress.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  offer  to  let  you  sleep  on  it  30  nights,  and  if  it  is 
not  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  all  that  you  hoped 
for,  they  will  pay  express  charges  both  ways,  return 
your  money  and  ask  "no  question.”  Nothing  could  be 
fairer  or  more  liberal  than  this.  Write  for  handsome 
book,  “The  Test  of  Time,”  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
Address  Ostermoor  &  Co.,  107  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York. 

Send  to  Humphrey  &  Sons,  Joliet,  Ill.,  for  their  free 
booklet  on  the  egg  problem.  You  will  find  it  full  of  hard 
sense  and  helpful  suggestions.  It'  you  don’t  agree  with 
everything  it  says,  it  will  at  least  give  you  something 
to  think  about.  Follow  its  suggestions  and  you  may 
double  your  egg  yield. 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  BREAKFAST  FOOD  FAMILY. 

John  Spratt  will  eat  no  fat, 

Nor  will  he  touch  the  lean. 

He  scorns  to  eat  of  any  meat; 

He  lives  upon  Foodine. 

But  Mrs.  Spratt  wrill  none  of  that; 
Foodine  she  cannot  eat. 

Her  special  wish  is  for  a  dish 
Of  Expurgated  Wheat. 

To  William  Spratt  that  food  is  flat 
(7n  which  his  mater  dotes. 

His  favorite  feed— his  special  need— 

Is  Eata  Heapa  Oats. 

But  sister  Lil  can’t  see  how  Will 
Can  touch  such  tasteless  food 

As  breakfast  fare  it  can’t  compare, 

She  says,  with  Shredded  Wood. 

Now,  none  of  these  Leander  please; 

He  feeds  upon  Bath  Mitts. 

While  sister  Jane  improves  her  brain 
With  Cero-Grapo-Grits. 

Lycurgus  votes  for  Father’s  Oats; 
Flaked  Pine  for  Dot;  while  “Bub,” 

The  infant  Spratt,  is  waxing  fat 
On  Battle  Creek  Near-Grub. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

* 

A  little  glass  churn  about  a  foot  high 
is  one  of  the  things  offered  in  the  de¬ 
partment  stores.  One  would  wonder 
what  sale  there  could  be  for  it,  but  there 
is  a  demand  from  suburban  families 
keeping  only  one  cow,  whose  small 
quantity  of  surplus  cream  can  be  used 
up  in  this  way. 

* 

Most  of  our  small  pieces  of  soap  are 
used  in  the  soap  shaker  for  washing 
dishes,  but  where  fine  scented  soap  is 
used  it  is  an  economical  practice  to  have 
a  little  linen  bag  with  a  draw-string, 
into  which  small  pieces  are  put.  When 
tied  up  the  bag  can  be  used  like  a  cake 
of  soap,  as  the  linen  lets  enough  of  the 
soap  through  to  make  a  lather. 

* 

Lemon  syrup  is  very  desirable  "with 
waffles  or  griddle  cakes.  Boil  together 
until  slightly  thick  one  cupful  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one-fourth  cupful  of 
water,  skim,  then  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon.  As  soon  as  the  butter  melts  stir 
well  and  serve.  In  place  of  the  lemon 
a  small  stick  of  cinnamon  may  be  boiled 
with  syrup  for  a  few  minutes,  before  the 
butter  is  added. 

* 

Rotation  of  crops  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  farm,  and  it  is  equally  good  for  the 
mind.  If  we  keep  in  one  narrow  groove, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  our  own  imme¬ 
diate  affairs,  we  need  hardly  wonder  if 
our  mental  development  is  stunted  and 
sterile.  New  thoughts,  newr  studies,  new 
books,  all  aid  us  in  retaining  mental 
freshness  and  vigor.  This  is  especially 
true  of  women  absorbed  in  domestic  af¬ 
fairs.  Are  you  preparing  for  this  men¬ 
tal  rotation  of  crops  during  the  coming 
Winter? 

* 

The  folding  bed  is  one  of  the  dangers 
that  lurk  in  city  flats.  It  may  look  meek 
and  manageable,  but  there  is  no  knowing 
when  it  may  rebel  against  the  burden  of 
the  double  life  it  leads,  to  the  infinite 
embarrassment  of  its  occupant.  A  Chi¬ 
cago  paper  tells  how,  in  a  city  street,  a 
front  door  bell  was  rung  furiously  in 
early  dawn.  A  head  adorned  with 
shaggy  and  unmanageable  whiskers  was 
thrust  out  of  the  chamber  window,  and 
a  voice  that  fitted  the  bearer  inquired: 
“Who  is  it?” 

“0,  is  this  Mr.  Higgins?”  came  a  shrill 
voice  from  the  shade  of  the  doorway 
below. 

“Yes.” 

“Please  come  to  No.  41  High  Street 
just  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  bring  your 
instruments.” 

“I  ain’t  no  doctor — I’m  a  carpenter. 
Dr.  Higgins  lives  two  doors  below,”  and 
the  window  was  coming  down  with  a 


slam,  when  “Please,  sir,”  said  the  little 
voice,  “it’s  you  we  want.  Pa  and  ma  is 
shut  up  in  the  folding  bed,  and  we  can’t 
get  ’em  out!” 

* 

A  wiuter  in  one  of  the  household 
magazines  advises  steaming  fruit  cake, 
instead  of  baking  it.  It  is  recommend¬ 
ed  to  steam  for  three  hours,  and  then  put 
in  a  cool  oven  to  dry  off  superfluous 
moisture,  but  not  to  bake.  We  have 
often  eaten  damp,  clammy  fruit  cake, 
suggestive  of  cold  plum  pudding  of  un¬ 
yielding  texture,  which  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  cooked  in  this  way,  but  we 
were  not  favorably  impressed  by  it.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  some  one  who 
has  experimented  with  steamed  fruit 
cake. 

* 

The  following  note,  received  by  a 
teacher  from  the  mother  of  a  tardy 
pupil,  will  appeal  to  those  who  have  had 
business  interviews  with  kicking  cows: 

“Mister  sir,  my  Jason  had  to  be  late 
to-day.  It  is  his  bizness  to  milk  our 
cow.  She  kicked  Jase  in  the  back  to¬ 
day  when  he  wasn't  looking  or  thinking 
of  her  actin’;  so  he  thot  his  back  was 
breke,  but  it  ain’t.  But  it  is  black  and 
blue,  and  the  pane  kept  him  late.  We 
would  git  rid  of  that  cow  if  we  could. 
This  is  the  fourth  time  she  kicked  Jase, 
but  never  kicked  him  late  before.  So 
excuse  him  for  me.” 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  Spanish  pickle, 
which  can  be  recommended:  Chop  fine 
or  put  through  a  meat  chopper  one  large 
cabbage;  peel  and  chop  one  dozen  large 
cucumbers,  chop  one-half  peck  of  green 
tomatoes,  three  green  and  two  red  pep¬ 
pers,  and  one  quart  of  onions;  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  add  one-half  pint  of  salt. 
Let  stand  over  night  and  press  dry.  Put 
one  gallon  of  strong  vinegar  in  a  kettle 
with  one  ounce  of  mustard  seed,  one 
tablespoonful  of  cinnamon  and  one  of 
cloves  and  one  ounce  of  juniper  berries 
tied  in  a  bag;  add  two  pounds  of  sugar. 
Let  come  to  a  boil  and  pour  over  the 
pickle.  Seal  and  keep  in  a  cool  dry 
place. 

* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  many 
neat  women  injure  good  rugs  by  too  fre¬ 
quent  cleaning,  hanging  them  over  the 
line  and  beating  them  until  it  is  a  won¬ 
der  the  poor  rug  consents  to  stay  to¬ 
gether.  For  ordinary  cleaning,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  the  rugs  upon  the  grass, 


4225  Girl’s  Coat  in  Gibson  Style, 
4  to  1 0  years. 


right  side  down,  beat  them  with  a  furni¬ 
ture  beater,  and  then  turn  over  and 
sweep  carefully  with  a  soft  broom  or 
carpet  sweeper.  If  very  badly  soiled 
they  may  be  fastened  down  upon  a  board 
floor  by  a  tack  at  each  corner,  and 
scrubbed  with  a  scrubbing  brush  and 
warm,  soapy  water,  rinsing  well,  leav¬ 
ing  them  fastened  down  until  they  are 
dry  to  prevent  shrinking. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Gibson  coat  for  little  girls  is  new 
and  stylish.  The  model  shown  is  of  cas¬ 
tor  broadcloth,  but  any  coat  material 
may  be  used,  including  velvet  and  cor¬ 
duroy.  The  body  portion  of  the  coat  is 
laid  in  deep  pleats  which  extend  over 
shoulders  and  give  the  “Gibson”  effect. 
The  skirt  is  box  pleated  at  the  back  and 
seamed  to  the  body,  but  forms  side  pleats 
in  continuous  lines  with  those  above  the 
belt  at  the  fronts.  At  the  neck  is  an  odd¬ 
ly  shaped  collar,  and  the  right  side  laps 


4214  Misses  Three  Quarter 
Coat,  1 2  to  16  years. 


over  the  left  to  close  in  double-breasted 
style.  The  sleeves  are  in  coat  shape  with 
roll-over  flare  cuffs.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(eight  years)  is  4 y2  yards  21  inches 
wide,  four  yards  27  inches  wide,  2% 
yards  44  inches  wide,  or  1%  yard  52 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4225  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8  and  10  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Three-quarter  coats,  with  fitted  backs 
and  loose  fronts,  are  exceedingly  becom¬ 
ing  to  young  girls  and  are  among  the 
features  seen  in  advance  styles.  This 
model  is  adapted  to  all  materials  design¬ 
ed  for  coats,  but  as  shown  is  of  kersey 
cloth  in  a  soft  shade  of  castor  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  tailor  style  with  machine  stitch¬ 
ing  of  silk.  The  coat  is  shaped  to  curve 
gracefully  to  the  figure.  The  sleeves  are 
amply  loose  for  comfort  and  can  be 
gathered  into  cuffs  in  bishop  style  or  left 
free  to  form  bell  sleeves  as  shown  in  the 
small  cut.  The  neck  is  finished  with  a 
becoming  round  collar  and  the  right 
front  laps  over  the  left  in  double-breast¬ 
ed  style,  the  closing  being  effected  by 
means  of  buttons  and  buttonholes  work¬ 
ed  in  a  fly.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (14  years)  is 
2%  yards  54  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
No.  4214  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of  12, 
14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents 
from  this  office. 


Grange  Reading  Courses. 

Do  local  granges  ever  form  classes  among 
the  women  members  for  reading  or  study, 
outlining  a  course  like  the  Chautauqua 
Circle  or  similar  organizations?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  such  courses  of  home  study, 
under  Grange  auspices,  would  be  welcomed 
in  many  farm  homes  during  the  Winter? 
How  would  you  start  the  formation  of 
such  a  circle? 

I  am  not  certain  that  no  local  Grange 
has  ever  formed  a  class  for  systematic 
study,  but  I  know  of  very  little  done  in 
that  way.  In  our  own  State  a  good  deal 
has  been  done  by  the  Granges  in  foster¬ 
ing  the  “farmers’  reading  course”  of 
Cornell  University,  and  within  a  year 
much  interest  has  been  and  is  being 
manifested  in  the  farmers’  wives’  read¬ 
ing  course  from  Cornell.  With  us  much 
interest  is  always  maintained  in  the 
Chautauqua  Circle,  both  in  and  out  of 
Granges.  I  have  never  known  the  work, 
however,  carried  on  under  Grange  aus¬ 
pices.  My  home  is  only  12  miles  from 
Chautauqua,  and  our  Pomona  Grange  is 
about  to  establish  a  Grange  headquarters 
there,  which  will  be  a  home  (in  a  sense) 
for  every  Patron  who  goes  to  the 
grounds.  About  starting  such  a  circle 
as  you  suggest,  I  could  not  advise.  My 
judgment  is  that  it  would  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  such  a  special  movement 
successful.  Farmers’  homes  are  not  the 
isolated  class  that  they  were  only  a  few 
years  ago.  While  of  course  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  they  are  rare.  Electricity  and 
Granges  have  done  much  to  change  this 
method  of  living  and  conducting  their 
business.  Rural  delivery  of  mail  is  a 
child  of  the  Grange,  and  it  is  a  great  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  education  of  our  rural  people; 
but  with  these  advantages  come  greater 
demands  upon  this  time  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  encountered  in  securing  desirable 
(or  any  other  kind  of)  help  in  their 
homes  or  in  their  business  gives  them 
less  leisure.  We  are  making  an  effort  to 
interest  our  people  in  “child  culture 
study,”  and  hope  for  a  good  degree  of  in¬ 
terest  in  that  work.  Miss  Helen  Mills, 
of  Syracuse,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  year’s 
study  on  that  subject.  While  I  do  not 
feel  prepared  to  advise  in  regard  to  this 
work,  still  I  am  deeply  interested  in  any 
movement  that  holds  promise  of  im¬ 
provement  and  broader  culture  for  our 
people.  MRS.  B.  B.  LORD, 

Sec’y  N.  Y.  State  Grange. 

FOOD  FOR  A  YEAR. 

Meats . 300  lbs. 

Milk . 240  qts. 

Butter . 100  lbs. 

Eggs . 27  doz. 

Vegetables . 500  lbs. 

This  represents  a  fair  ration  for  one 
man  for  one  year. 

But  some  people  eat  and  eat 
and  yet  grow  thinner.  This 
means  a  defective  digestion 
and  unsuitable  food.  To  the 
notice  of  such  persons  we  pre¬ 
sent  Scott’s  Emulsion,  famous 
for  its  tissue  building.  Your 
physician  can  tell  you  how  it 
does  it. 

We’ll  send  you  H  little  to  try  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOW  J.2,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York 


w 


Son  Lincoln’s  Time, 

more  than  7,000,000  Jas.  Boss  Stiffened  Gold  Watch  Cases 
have  been  sold.  Many  of  the  first  ones  aro  still  giving 
satisfactory  service,  proving  that  tho  Jas.  Boss  Caso  will 
outwear  the  guarantee  of  25  years.  These  cases  aro  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  standard  by  all  jewelers,  because  they  know 
from  personal  observation  that  they  will  perform  as  guar¬ 
anteed  and  are  the  most  serviceable  of  all  watch  cases. 

MS.  BOSS 
Watch  Cases 


Stiffened 

GOLD 

are  made  of  two  layers  of  solid  gold  with  a  layer 
of  stiffening  metal  between,  all  welded  together  . 
into  one  solid  sheet.  The  gold  perm  its  of  beau-  ' 
tifulornamentation.  The  stiffening  metal  gives 
strength.  United  they  form  tho  best  watch  caso 
it  is  possible  to  make.  Insist  on  having  a  Jas. 

Boss  Case.  You  will  know  it  by  this  trademark 

Send  for  Booklet 

THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  CO..  Philadelphia, 
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Pears  in  Variety. 

Nature  and  the  horticulturist  have 
given  us  a  great  variety  of  pears,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent;  more  it  would  seem 
than  we  need.  But  a  little  experiment 
and  research  bring  to  light  the  fact 
that  the  kinds  which  are  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  worthless  may  often  prove 
good  for  culinary  purposes  if  properly 
handled;  and  often  surpass,  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  use,  a  favorite  of  long  standing. 
For  instance,  the  Clairgeau,  which  is  a 
large,  fine-looking  fruit,  when  used  for 
canning  is  a.  tasteless  dish;  but  if  given 
a  rich,  spiced  vinegar  it  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pickle.  Hence,  a  knowledge  of 
the  capabilities  of  each  variety  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  selecting  pears  for  cooking,  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  That 
the  fruit  should  be  at  a  proper  degree 
of  ripeness  is  also  of  great  importance; 
for  if  the  pears  be  over-ripe  when 
canned  they  will  soften  after  standing 
several  months;  when  preserved  the  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  juice  will  be  apt  to 
cause  fermentation;  in  jelly-making  the 
fruit  should  be  only  partially  ripe. 

Canned  Pears. — In  canning  pears  from 
the  Summer  fruit  select  the  Bartlett, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Wilder,  or  Flemish 
Beauty,  as  any  of  these  varieties  are 
considered  to  be  of  a  superior  flavor;  of 
the  Autumn  and  Winter  pears,  the 
Duchess,  Sheldon,  Bose  and  the  Anjou 
lead.  In  preparing  the  fruit  drop  the 
halves,  as  soon  as  pared,  into  a  dish  of 
cold  w’ater;  let  them  stand  until  all  are 
ready.  This  keeps  the  fruit  from  turn¬ 
ing  brown  or  discolored.  Drain  off  the 
fruit,  place  over  the  fire  in  sufficient 
water  to  cook  without  scorching,  add  a 
small  piece  of  green  ginger.  When 
tender  skim  out,  fill  into  self-sealing 
jars,  place  the  jars  on  the  back  of  the 
range  where  they  will  keep  warm;  add 
the  sugar  to  the  water  in  which  the 
pears  were  cooked,  allowing  a  pound  to 
each  quart  of  water.  Boil  until  a  rich 
syrup;  strain  over  the  fruit,  filling  the 
cans  to  overflowing;  hermetically  seal. 
It  is  a  custom  with  some  housekeepers 
to  use  maple  sugar  in  the  place  of  white; 
others  put  a  Rose  geranium  leaf  or  sev¬ 
eral  whole  cloves  in  each  can.  The  gin¬ 
ger  is  not  required  when  either  of  the 
other  flavorings  are  added.  In  preserv¬ 
ing  the  same  kinds  of  pears  may  be 
used;  and  the  process  is  identically  the 
same  as  in  canning,  except  that  pound 
for  pound  in  the  measurement  of  fruit 
and  sugar  is  allowed,  and  green  ginger 
seems  to  be  the  only  thing  that  blends 
well  with  the  richness  of  the  compound. 

Pear  Marmalade. — The  variety  of 
pears  used  in  marmalade  is  not  arbi¬ 
trary,  as  much  of  the  flavor  is  added. 
Pare  and  core  the  fruit,  add  one-half 
pint  of  water  and  the  rind  and  juice  of 
one  lemon  to  each  four  quarts  of  fruit; 
cook  until  tender,  rub  through  a  colan¬ 
der,  add  one-haif  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit,  boil  30  minutes  with  an 
asbestos  mat  beneath  the  preserving 
kettle.  Fill  into  jelly  cups  or  small 
dishes  and  cover  with  melted  paraffin. 
Pear  butter,  which  was  a  dish  in  high 
favor  with  old-time  Dutch  housewives, 
is  made  by  the  same  method. 

Pear  Jelly. — Cut  the  fruit  up  without 
either  removing  the  peel  or  the  core; 
cook  until  soft  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  let  the  pulp  drip  in  a  flannel 
jelly-bag;  then  strain  through  cheese¬ 
cloth;  allow  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pint  of  juice.  Place  the  sugar  in  the 
oven  and  the  juice  over  the  fire,  boil  for 
15  or  20  minutes;  add  the  sugar  and  cook 
five  minutes  longer,  strain  into  jelly 
cups  and  cover  with  paraffin.  As  very 
ripe  pears  have  a  more  distinct  flavor 
than  the  partially  green,  they  may  be 
used  successfully  if  apples  are  combined 
with  them.  Allow  the  proportion  of 
one-third  apples  to  two-thirds  pears;  the 
apples  should  be  pared  and  cored  and  of 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — A(lv. 


as  flavorless  a  variety  as  procurable.  A 
rich  syrup  can  also  be  made  from  the 
ripe  pears,  which  may  be  bottled  and 
kept  for  water  ices. 

Baked  Pears. — Fill  a  stone  jar  or  a 
large  bowl  with  whole,  unpeeled  pears; 
allow  one  pint  of  water  and  one  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  four  pounds  of  fruit; 'a 
few  cloves  or  a  small  piece  of  green  gin¬ 
ger  may  be  added.  Cover  closely  and 
bake  until  done.  It  requires  seveval 
hours  to  cook  them.  They  may  be  either 
served  in  their  own  rich  juice  or  drained 
from  the  syrup  and  served  with  whipped 
cream. 

Pickled  Pears. — The  standard  pear  for 
pickling  is  the  Seckel,  but  many  kinds 
of  larger  pears  like  the  Clairgeau  or  the 
Kieffer  are  better  fitted  for  pickling 
than  anything  else.  The  Seckel  is  al¬ 
ways  used  whole  and  unpeeled;  large 
pears  should  be  peeled  and  halved. 
Steam  until  they  will  pierce  easily  with 
a  fork.  For  the  pickle  allow  four  full 
pounds  of  sugar  to  seven  pounds  of 
fruit,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  two  ounces 
each  of  cinnamon  and  allspice,  and  one 
ounce  of  cloves.  Place  the  spices  in 
small  bags  and  boil  them  in  the  vinegar 
and  sugar;  pour  the  liquid  hot  over  the 
pickles,  drop  the  spice-bags  into  the 
jars,  letting  them  remain  there.  After 
it  has  stood  three  days  drain  off  and  re¬ 
heat  the  syrup,  pouring  it  again  over 
the  pears.  Repeat  this  three  times. 

Dried  Pears. — A  convenient  method  of 
curing  pears  is  to  dry  them  in  sugar; 
these  are  excellent  for  sauce,  fully 
equaling  the  California  evaporated 
pears;  they  also  will  take  the  place  of 
candied  citron  in  cookery.  Slice  the 
fruit  thin,  spread  on  platters,  and 
sprinkle  with  sugar.  Place  in  a  quick 
oven,  stirring  the  slices  occasionally  to 
prevent  scorching  and  to  dry  them 
evenly.  Unlike  most  other  fresh  fruits 
pears  make  very  poor  puddings,  being 
too  insipid;  but  a  very  good  pie  may  be 
made  from  them,  if  a  lemon  or  a  little 
ground  ginger  is  added.  They  form  an 
excellent  dessert,  sliced  and  served  sim¬ 
ply  with  sweetened  cream.  Preserved 
and  canned  pears  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  cooked  fruit  when  combined 
with  gelatine,  tapioca  or  whipped  cream 
for  made  dishes.  sarah  rodney. 


Every=Day  Thoughts. 

When  I  read  of  the  magnificent  gifts 
of  wealthy  men  to  the  various  charities, 
I  think  it  must  be  a  great  source  of  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  doers  of  so  much  good.  I 
know  any  of  us  are  happier  for  doing 
anything  within  our  limit.  We  are  of 
the  plain  plodding  people,  yet  think  if 
in  every  village  and  every  farm  com¬ 
munity  an  organized  system  of  local 
help  existed,  what  great  results  would 
come  of  it!  If  sickness  visit  a  family,  a 
committee  should  immediately  take  steps 
to  see  what  was  needed,  if  anything,  not 
waiting  on  lodge  or  church.  Make  it  a 
local  help.  I  believe  the  day  will  come 
when  even  insurance  will  be  limited  to 
counties,  or  localized  in  communities, 
each  county  to  itself.  The  expense  would 
be  so  small  that  every  one  could  be 
benefited.  A  very  small  assessment 
levied  for  loss  of  life  or  of  property  by 
fire  or  storm  would  not  be  burdensome. 
Local  benevolences  are  the  best.  Allow¬ 
ing  no  large  insurance  to  be  taken  out, 
the  temptation  for  fraud  would  be  small. 

How  the  papers  accumulate.  Don’t 
burn  them  if  you  know  of  anyone  who 
would  care  to  read  them.  When  you 
clean  house  this  Fall  study  to  make  your 
“castoffs”  and  “outgrowns”  do  all  the 
good  you  can.  “The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you.”  Look  around  for  yours.  Don’t 
try  to  get  all  the  work  you  can  out  if 
the  woman  who  helps  you.  Some  women 
are  hard  drivers,  and  the  hired  woman 
could  tell  tales  if  she  would.  I  have 
never  yet  had  a  woman  (generally  a 
widow  or  married  woman)  work  for  me 
but  she  was  inclined  to  overwork.  Begin 
this  Fall  to  be  merciful;  contrast  her 


situation  and  your  own.  It  never  pays 
to  overwork  self  or  anyone  else.  Let 
women  cease  to  be  so  exacting  and  the 
servant  problem  will  be  easier  to  solve. 

There  is  less  study  of  the  making  of  a 
home  and  the  preserving  of  it  than  cf 
many  inferior  subjects.  Home  is  any¬ 
thing  you  make  of  it.  Such  small  things 
ruin  lives!  Such  trifles  spoil  the  home. 
I  have  no  space  to  preach  much,  but  will 
utter  one  warning  to  expectant  home 
builders.  Build  the  home  nest  apart 
from  relatives  on  either  side.  Best  be¬ 
gin  among  entire  strangers;  you  can 
then  live  as  you  please,  no  criticisms, 
no  questions  asked;  you  will  be  better 
acquainted  with  each  other.  No  man  or 
woman  needs  intimate  friends  save  those 
of  their  own  home.  A  happy  married 
life  of  my  own,  and  long  close  study  of 
family  troubles  have  led  to  this  state¬ 
ment.  Make  it  the  rule  of  your  life  to 
refrain  from  deluging  your  husbanu 
with  bad  news  whenever  he  enters  the 
door,  keep  little  vexations  to  yourself, 
or  let  them  be  told  at.  a  suitable  time 
when  they  can  do  no  harm,  after  a  good 
meal  or  night’s  sleep.  Don’t  go  into  the 
sick  room,  I  beg  you,  with  a  doleful  face. 
If  you  can’t  take  cheer  and  courage  with 
you  stay  away.  I  feel  like  taking  people 
out  by  the  ears  when  I  go  where  I  see 
them  oppressing  the  sick  one  and  scar¬ 
ing  all  the  rest  of  the  family  with  sad 
looks  and  mournful  tales.  If  the  doctor 
says  “No  visitors,”  abide  by  his  rule. 
If  you  wish  to  do  something  for  the  af¬ 
flicted  family  study  their  needs.  It  may 
be  they  have  scant  time  for  cooking. 
Try  sending  bread  or  get  their  flour  and 
bake  it.  Send  cooked  chicken,  pie  or 
anything  well  people  can  eat.  Real  sick 
folks  need  letting  alone,  except  by  par¬ 
ties  set  to  nurse  them.  If  poor  folks 
are  sick  the  children  may  need  looking 
after.  If  the  mother  is  down,  what  a 
relief  it  might  be  to  have  kind  neigh¬ 
bors  take  the  noisy  little  ones  away  un¬ 
til  she  is  able  to  bear  the  noise  again! 
Study  to  help,  not  hinder.  myron  n. 


TRY  GRAIN-0 !  TRY  GRAIN-0 ! 

Ask  your  Grocer  to-day  to  show  yon  a  package 
of  GRAIN-O,  the  new  food  drink  that  takes  the 
place  of  coffee.  The  children  may  drink  it  with¬ 
out  injury  as  well  as  the  adult.  All  who  try  it, 
like  it.  GRAIN-O  has  that  rich  seal  brown  of 
Mocha  or  Java,  but  it  is  made  from  pure  grains, 
and  the  most  delicate  stomach  receives  it  without 
distress.  One-quarter  the  price  of  coffee,  lac. 
and  25c.  per  package.  Sold  by  all  grocers. 


WRBNGERS 

as  they  should  be  are  illustrated  in  the  fine  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO., 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Write  them  before  you  buy. 


Making  Ten  minutes,  almost  no 
trouble,  a  few  cents,  and  the 
grease  or  fat  from  your  kitchen 
— that’s  the  cost  of  ten  pounds 
of  the  best  hard  soap  or  twenty  gallons  of 
soft  soap. 

Banner  Lye 

does  it.  It  is  not  ordinary  old-fashioned 
lye.  It  is  great  stuff  to  have  in  the  house. 

Dirt  and  Disease 

go  together;  but  germs  find  little  welcome 
in  a  house  that  is  cleaned  with  Banner 
Lye.  Rut  it  in  your 

Cusjndors  Sinks 

Qarbage-Pails  Drains 
Toilet  Cellars 

and  disease  will  have 
a  hard  time  getting 
into  your  house. 

Banner  Lye  is  odor¬ 
less  and  colorless,  easy 
to  use,  quick,  safe  and 
cheap.  It  is  a  great 
help  in  house-clean¬ 
ing  and  washing  of 
dishes  and  everything  else. 

Write  for  booklet  “  Uses  of  Banner  Lye,”  and  give  us 
your  grocer’s  or  druggist's  name,  should  he  nothaveit. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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C®lFFjSE 


A /fat 


m 


in  the  coffee  bin — not 
a  pleasant  thought, 
vet  when  coffees  are 
kept  open  in  bulk  who 
knows  what  different 
“things”  come  climb¬ 
ing  and  floating  in  ? 


Lion  Coffee 


IP 

9  put  up  in  sealed  packages  insures 
■  cleanliness,  uniform  quality, 
I  freshness  and  delicious  flavor. 


DERRICK  OIL  CO. 


Box  53.  Titusville,  Pa. 

ELITE  OIL.. 

A  perfect  burning 
oil.  Shipped  on  trial, 
to  bo  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  60-gal. galva¬ 
nized  iron  storage  tank 
with  pump,  cover  and 
hasp  for  lock  .Write  for 
particulars  and  prici  s. 


or tu  IMULCO  Send  for  catalog. 
agents  WANTED.  COULTKK  €0.,  Chicago 


ON  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Ball-bearing,  easy, 
running,  noiseless,  self- 
setting  needle,  self- 
threading  bobbin. 


Five  patent¬ 
ed  features. 
Prices  from 

*12.50  to 
*24.50  for  cabi¬ 
net  sty  le,  worth 
up  to  $48.  20  year 
warranty  with 
every  machine. 

Send  for  our 
large  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  bargains 


Price  $19.50 

CA8II  SUPPLY  MFC,  CO.,Dept.  Q  Kalamazoo,  Mich* 


Wo  ship  the  best  SEWING 
MACHINE  procurable  at 
any  price.  N  EW 

PEERLESS 

Drop  Head  house¬ 
hold  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  i«  strictly 
high-grade,  full 
sizo,  made  of  best 
material,  spaco  under 
arm  7^x5^  in. 
Rich  golden  oak  body, 
band  rubbed  and 
polished.  Has  every 
best  feature.  We  save 
you  from  $15  to  $UO 
or  a  machine. 


S  TO  V  E  5 


anything  from  a  fine 
Jewel  Base  Burner 
or  Steel  Range  to  a 
low  priced  but  satis¬ 
factory  J ewel  cook 
or  heater. 

JEWEL  Stoves  cost  no 
More 

than  common  stoves.  The 
saving  comes  with  the  fuel 
bills,  which  are  uncommonly 
low  with  Jewels,  also  in  the 

way  JEWELS  LAST! 

Why  risk  buying  unknowns? 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
Jewels,  write  Dept.  18. 


Kalamazoo 


Cook  Stoves,  Ranges 
Heaters 


and 


are  sold  to  you  direct  from  the  factory,  saving  all 
middlemen’s  profits.  You  have 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TEST 


after  vou  get  it.  Simply  send  it  back  at  our  exj>ense  if  not 
satisfactory.  'There’s  nothimr  better.  Whvnnf  huvtli.if  mv- 


satisfactory.  There’s  nothing  better.  Why  not  buy  that  wav? 
N  Mrs.  ILL.  Graves,  Vandalia,  Mo.,  June  24,  1902  writes 
us:  “I  am  well  pleased  with  my' range.  It  is  jus*-  -«?  repre¬ 
sented  and  the  thermometer  is  indeed  so  much  bak- 

r  ing.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  do  without  it  sin. 
have  tried  it.”  Write  us  for  free  catalogue.  “Not 
the  cheapest,  but  the  best  ”  A 

> KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  I1FRS.,  A 
Kulumuzoo,  Mich. 
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THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  Oct.  18,  1002. 
GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring  —  @  81% 

No.  1,  hard,  Duluth .  —  @  83% 

No.  2,  red,  elevator .  —  (a)  76% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  ©  68% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  ©  34% 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western .  —  @  52% 

BEANS. 


GAME. 

Partridges,  fresh  pair . 1  50  @2  50 

Frozen,  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Grouse,  frozen,  pair . 2  50  @2  75 

Woodcock,  pair  . 1  25  @1  75 

English  snipe,  doz . 2  00  @2  50 

Plover,  Golden,  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Grass,  dozen  . 1  50  @3  00 

W'ild  Ducks,  Canvas,  pair . 2  50  (1/3  50 

Red  Head,  pair . 1  50  @2  50 

Ruddy,  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Mallard,  pair  .  75  @1  00 

Teal,  pair  .  40  ©  60 

Venison,  European,  fresh,  sad¬ 
dles,  per  lh .  30  ©  32 

Frozen,  saddles,  tb .  22  @  25 

Whole  deer,  lb .  —  @  20 


Marrow,  1902,  choice,  bu .  —  @3  00 

1901,  choice,  bu . 2  90  @2  95 

Medium,  1901.  choice . 2  40  (a)2  45 

Pea,  1902,  choice  . 2  50  @2  55 

1901,  choice  . 2  40  @2  45 

Medium  and  pea,  1901,  common 

to  good  . 2  00  @2  v5 

Red  kidney,  1901,  choice  . 2  90  @2  95 

1901,  poor  to  good  . 2  20  @2  85 

White  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  60  @2  70 

1901,  poor  to  good  . 2  20  ©2  50 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice .  —  @2  00 

Yellow  eye,  1901,  choice  . 2  60  (a 2  60 

Lima,  California,  bu . 2  80  @2  85 

Imported,  Giants  . 2  00  @2  10 

Medium,  prime,  bu . 2  15  ©2  25 

Medium,  common  to  good . 1  90  @2  10 

FEED. 

City  bran,  bulk.... .  —  @17  00 

Middlings,  choice  . 21  00  @24  00 

Linseed  meal  .  —  ©26  50 

Cotton-seed  meal  .  —  @26  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  new,  prime,  100  lbs .  —  @1  00 

No.  1  .  90  ©  95 

No.  2  .  SO  @  85 

No.  3  .  60  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  75 

Clover  .  50  ©  65 

No  grade  .  50  @  55 

Salt . 45  @  50 

Straw,  long  rye  . 70  @  77% 

Short  rye  .  50  ©  55 

MILK. 


New  York  Excbange  price  $1.51  per  40- 
quart  can,  or  three  cents  per  quart  to  ship¬ 
pers  within  the  26-cent  freight  zone. 
BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  It).... .  —  @  21 

Firsts,  lb .  22%©  23% 

Seconds,  lb .  21  ©  22 

Lower  grades  . .  19  @  20 

State  daily,  half-tubs,  fancy,  lb  22%@  23 

Half-tubs,  firsts,  lb .  21  ©  22 

Tubs,  seconds,  lb...' .  19%@  20% 

Tubs,  thirds,  lb .  17%@  18% 

Tins,  etc.,  tb .  17%@  22 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  finest.  —  @  19% 

Fair  to  good,  lb .  18  ©  19 

Lower  grades,  lb .  16%@  17% 

W’n  factory,  June  make.  It) .  17%@  18% 

Current  make,  firsts.  It) .  —  @  18 

Current  make,  seconds,  tb .  17  ©  17% 

Thirds,  lb .  16  ©  16% 

Renovated,  fancy,  lb .  —  @  20 

Common  to  prime,  lb .  17%@  19 

Packing  stock.  It) .  16  ©  17% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  col’d  tsy...  —  ©  12% 

Small,,  white,  fancy .  —  ©  12% 

Small,  choice  .  —  ©  12% 

Small,  good  to  prime .  11%©  12 

Small,  common  to  fair .  10  ©  11% 

Large,  colored,  fancy .  —  @  12 

Large,  white,  fancy .  —  ©  12 

Large,  choice  .  —  ©  11% 

Large,  good  to  prime .  11%©  11% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  10  @  11% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  10%@  10% 

Large,  choice  .  9%@  10 

Part  skims,  prime .  9  ©  9% 

Fair  to  good .  8  ©  8% 

Part  skims,  common .  6  ©  7 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh-gath’rd.  firsts,  doz.  —  @  24 
Fair  to  good .  23  ©  23% 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

J’y,  State  &  Pa.,  fancy,  white.  25  @  26 
Fresh-gathered,  fey,  mixed...  —  ©  24 

Fair  to  good .  22  ©  23 

Held  and  mixed .  20  ©  21 

W’n,  n’th’ly’  sections,  fey .  22%@  23.. 

Candled  &  graded,  good  to 

choice  .  21%@  22 

Uncandled,  graded  .  21  ©  22 

Ungraded  .  19  @  21 

Ungraded,  best  .  19%@  20 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair .  1S%©  19 

Fresh-gath’rd,  dirties,  doz .  16  ©  18% 

Checks,  dozen  .  15  @  16 

Refrigerator,  Spring  packed,  < 

choice  _ _ _ .  20  ©  21 

Summer  packed,  fair  to  good..  18  ©  20 
LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  10%@  11 

Fowls,  lb .  11%@  12 

Roosters,  old,  tb .  7%@  8 

Turkeys,  tb .  9  ©  9% 

Ducks,  W’n,  per  pair .  60  ©  75 

Southern  &  Southw’r.,  pair...  40  ©  60 


Southern  &  Southw’n,  pair...  —  @100 

lave  pigeons,  pair  .  —  ©  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry -picked, 

average  grades  .  12  @  13 

Spring,  scalded,  avge.  g’des..  11  @  13 

Spring,  common,  tb .  10  ©  11 

W’n,  old,  average  best .  15  ©  16 

W’n,  old,  poor  to  fair .  7  ©  10 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb...  —  ©  20 

Phila.,  roasters,  tb .  16  ©  17 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes .  14  ©  15 

Pennsylvania,  fancy,  tb .  —  ©  15 

Pennsylvania,  fair  to  good _  12  ©  14 

W’n,  dry-picked,  av.  best....  11%@  12 

W’n,  scalded,  avge.  best .  11%@  12 

W’n,  ordinary  .  9  @  11 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-picked,  aver¬ 
age  best  .  —  ©  13% 

W’n,  scalded,  avge.  best .  —  ©  13 

Southwestern,  avge.  best .  13  ©  13% 

W’n,  poor  to  fair .  10  @  12 

Old  roosters.  It) .  —  ©  9% 

Spring  ducks,  East’n  &  L.  I.  lb  —  @  17 

Western,  lb .  8  ©  12 

Spring  geese,  East’n,  lb .  15  @  16 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  wh.,  doz.  —  ©2  50 

Mixed,  dozen  . 2  12  ©2  25 

Dark,  dozen  .  —  @1  75 


New  subscribers  to  Tue 
R.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  tlie 
paper  from  the  time  sub¬ 
scriptions  are rece  ived 
If  you  will  send  us  a  club 
of  four  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal,  with  $4, 
we  will  advance  your  own  subscription  one  year 
free. 


To  January  1, 
1904,  for  $1. 

until  January  1,  1904. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Calves,  veals,  prime,  lb .  11%@  12 

Veals,  common  to  good,  11) -  9  ©  11 

Buttermilks,  lb .  7  ©  8 

Grassers,  lb .  5  @  6 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  lb .  10  ©  10% 

Jersey,  medium.  It) .  9%@  10 

Jersey,  heavy,  prime,  lb .  8  @  9 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. 

Steers,  native  . 4  25  @7  50 

Stags  and  oxen  . 3  75  @4  40 

Bulls  . 2  75  @4  60 

Cows  . 1  50  @4  00 

Fat  heifers  . ,.4  00  ©4  60 

Calves,  veal  . 5  00  @8  75 

Small  . 4  00  ©4  58 

Sheep  . 2  50  @3  90 

Lambs  . 5  00  @5  65 

Hogs,  State  . 7  25  @7  40 

EAST  BUFFALO. 

Calves,  veal  . 8  25  @8  50 

Common  to  good  . 5  00  @8  00 

Sheep,  top  mixed  . 3  50  @3  65 

Lambs  . 4  00  ©5  40 

Hogs,  Yorkers  . 7  20  @7  30 

Pigs  . 7  00  @7  10 

CHICAGO. 

Steers,  good  to  prime . 7  40  @8  65 

Stockers  and  feeders . 2  25  ©4  90 

Cows  . 1  50  @4  75 

Heifers  . 2  25  ©5  50 

Texas  steers  . 3  00  @5  45 

Sheep,  wethers,  choice  . 3  50  @4  00 

Lambs  . 3  50  ©6  00 

Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers . 6  75  ©7  40 

Rough,  heavy  . 6  35  @6  85 

Light  . 6  35  @7  15 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  northern,  bu  60  lbs.3  25  @4  00 

Southern,  bu  of  60  lbs . 3  00  ©3  75 

Cultivated,  large,  bu . 2  00  ©3  00 

Cultivated,  small,  bu . 5  00  ©6  00 

HiCkorynuts,  bu  of  50  lbs . 2  50  ©3  00 

Black  walnuts,  bu .  —  @75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Anples,  evaporated,  1902,  fancy..  S  @  8% 

1902,  choice,  lb .  7%@  7% 

1902,  prime,  lb .  —  @  7 

1902,  common,  lb .  5  ©  6% 

Sun-dried.  1902,  S’n,  sliced,  lb.  4  ©  6 

Chops,  1902,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  ©2  75 

Cores  and  skins,  1902,  100  lbs..l  75  @1  90 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1902,  lb  22  ©  22% 

Huckleberries,  1902,  lb .  —  ©  17 

Blackberries,  1902,  lb .  —  ©  8% 

Cherries,  1902,  lb .  20  ©  22 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  fancy  red  table,  bbl _ 2  00 

King,  bbi . 1  50 

Hubbardson,  bbi . 1  50 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  25 

Jonathan,  bbl . 1  50 

Greening,  bbl . 1  25 

Twenty-Ounce,  bbl . 1  25 

Gravenstein,  bbl . 1  25 

Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl . 1  25 

Fall  and  York  Pippin,  bbl . 1  00 

Fair  to  good  grades,  p.  d.  h..  50 
Open  head  bbls,  as  to  kind....  50 
Crab  apples,  small,  yel.,  bbl.. 3  00 

Crab  apples,  large,  red,  bbl _ 2  00 

Pears.  Bartlett,  bbl . 2  00 

Seckel,  bbl . 3  50 

Beurre  Bose,  bbl . 2  00 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  bbl . 1  75 

Beurre  d’Anjou,  bbl . 1  50 

Duchess,  bbi . 1  56 

Sheldon,  bbl . 1  50 

Swan’s  Orange,  bbl . 1  50 

Louise  Bonne,  bbl . 1  25 

Kieffer,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50 

Common  cooking,  bbi . 1  00 

Quinces,  apple,  bbl . 3  00 

Peaches,  Mich.,  bu  basket . 1  00 

Pine  Island,  basket .  35 

Up-river,  2-bkt  carrier . 1  00 

Up-river,  basket .  40 

W’n  N.  Y.  2-bkt  crate . 1  00 

W’n  N.  Y.,  basket .  50 

Grapes,  Up-river,  Del.,  case....  75 

Up-river,  Niagara,  case .  75 

Up-river,  Worden,  case .  50 

Up-river,  Concord,  case .  50 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  bkt....  16 
W’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  sm  bkt.  12 
W’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  sm  bkt  12 
W’n  N.  Y.,  large,  red,  sm  bkt  8 
W’n  N.  Y.,  black,  large  bkt.  16 
W’n  N.  Y„  Del.,  10-bkt  case.l  75 
W’n  N.  Y.,  Niag.,  10-bkt  case  — 
W’n  N.  Y.,  Salem,  10-bkt  cse.l  00 
W’n  N.  Y.,  Con’d,  10-bkt  cse.l  00 

Black,  in  trays,  100  Tbs . 1  75 

Del.,  in  trays,  100  Tbs . 4  00 

White,  in  trays  100  Tbs . 2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

large,  bbl . 6  50 

Cape  Cod,  fey,  Early  Black.. 6  25 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  choice . 5  25 

Cape  Cod,  prime  to  fancy,  cte.l  75 

VEGETABLES. 


@3  00 
©2  50 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@3  00 
@1  50 
@1  75 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@1  50 
@1  00 
@1  25 
@4  00 
@3  50 
@i  50 
@5  50 
@3  00 
•@2  50 
@2  00 
@1  75 
@2  25 
@2  00 
@2  00 
©1  75 
@1  50 
@4  00 
@1  50 
©  75 
@1  62 
@  90 
@1  62 
©  75 
@1  50 
@1  25 
©  65 


© 

© 

@ 

© 


65 
18 
15 
14 
10 
©  17 
@2  00 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@1  25 
©2  25 
©5  00 
@2  50 

@7  00 
@6  50 
@6  00 
@2  25 


Potatoes,  L.  I.,  bulk,  bbl . 1  75  @1  87 

State  and  W’n.  ISO  Tbs . 1  62  @1  75 

Jersey,  bulk,  180  tbs . 1  50  ©1  75 

Jersey,  bulk,  bbl . 1  60  ©1  65 

Jersey,  sack  . 1  50  @1  60 

Maine,  sack  .  —  ©1  75 

Sweets,  So.  J’y.  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Sweets,  S’n,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25  @1  62 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  4  @  10 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bchs..  75  ©1  00 
Carrots,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bchs  —  @1  00 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch.  100 . 1  50  ©2  00 

Cauliflowers,  prime,  hbl . 1  25  ©1  50 

Poor  to  good,  bbi .  50  ©1  00 

Celei’y.  extra  large,  doz .  35  ©  45 

Small  to  medium  .  10  ©  30 

Cucumbers,  bbl  . 3  00  ©8  00 

Pickles,  per  1,000 . 2  50  ©4  50 

Corn,  per  100  .  50  ©1  00 

Egg  plants.  Jersey,  bbl .  60  @  75 

Lettuce,  'W’n  N.  Y.,  doz .  20  ©  50 

Boston,  dez  .  20  ©  30 

Jersey,  doz . 15  ©  25 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  Potato,  bag  50  ©1  08 

Jersey,  flat,  bag .  25  ©  50 

Onions,  L.  I.,  and  J’y,  red,  bbl  —  ©1  75 

L.  I.  and  J’y,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00  ©2  25 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bbl .  75  ©2  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  75  @2  25 


Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag.. 1  37  @162 


Conn.,  white,  bbl . 1  50  ©3  00 

Conn.,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Conn.,  red,  bbl .  —  ©1  75 

White  pickle  onions,  bbl . 4  00  @6  00 

White,  pickle  onions,  bkt . 1  50  ©2  00 

Peppers,  J’y,  green,  bbl .  50  ©  75 

Jersey,  red,  bbl .  75  @1  25 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Pumpkins,  bbl..., .  60  @  75 

Peas,  Southern,  basket . 1  00  @2  50 

String  beans,  S'n,  wax,  bkt _  50  @1  00 

Southern,  green,  bkt .  50  ©1  00 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  50  ©  75 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl .  50  ©  75 

Marrow,  bbl .  75  ©  90 

Hubbard,  bbl .  —  ©1  00 

Tomatoes,  J’y,  box .  10  @  60 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl _  80  ©  90 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  65  ©  75 

White,  bbl  . 1  00  @1  50 


NEW  JERSEY  INSTITUTES. 

New  Jersey  farmers’  institutes,  November 


and  December,  1902: 

Hamburg,  Sussex  Co . Nov.  11,  12 

Branchville,  Sussex  Co . Nov.  12,  13 

Layton,  Sussex  Co . Nov.  13,  14 

Stewartsville,  Warren  Co . Nov.  15 

Blairstown,  Warren  Co . Nov.  17,  18 

Mulliea  Hill,  Gloucester  Co . Nov.  19,  20 

Salem,  Salem  Co . Nov.  21,  22 

Shiloh,  Cumberland  Co . Nov.  24,  25 

Vineland,  Cumberland  Co . Nov.  25,  26 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co . Nov.  28,  29 

Locktown,  Hunterdon  Co . Dec.  1,  2 

Somerville,  Somerset  Co . Dec.  3,  4 

Harlingen,  Somerset  Co . Dec.  5 

Pennington,  Mercer  Co . Dec.  6 

Clinton,  Hunterdon  Co . Dec.  8 

Three  Bridges,  Hunterdon  Co _ Dec.  9 

Verona,  Essex  Co . Dec.  10 

Stelton,  Middlesex  Co . Dec.  11 

Keyport,  Monmouth  Co . Dec.  12,  13 

Mt.  Holly,  Burlington  Co . Dec.  13 

Williamstown,  Gloucester  Co . Dec.  15,  16 

"Woodstown,  Salem  Co . Dec.  17,  18 

Haddonfield,  Camden  Co . Dec.  19 

Hammonton,  Atlantic  Co . Dec.  19,  20 

New  Egypt,  Ocean  Co . Dec.  22 

Hamilton  Square,  Mercer  Co . Dec.  23 


It  cures  Bronchitis — Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant. — A  dv. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  YOUR  NEIGH¬ 
BOR’S  NEW  SEWING 
MACHINE? 

A  number  of  finest  Five-Drawer,  Drop  Head 
Cabinet  Sewing  Machines  have  recently  been 
shipped  to  families  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States  on  three  months’  free  trial.  The  prices 
are  $8.95,  $10.45,  $11.95,  and  $12.85,  according  to 
make  and  style  of  machine. 

If  you  will  cut  this  notice  out  and  mail  to  us,  no 
matter  where  you  live,  what  state,  city,  town  or 
country,  we  will  immediately  write  you,  giving 
you  the  names  of  a  number  of  people  in  your 
neighborhood  who  are  using  our  machines,  so  you 
can  see  and  examine  them  and  convince  yourself 
there  are  no  better  machines  made  at  any  price. 
We  will  also  mail  you,  free,  our  new  special  sew¬ 
ing  machine  catalogue,  showing  handsome  illlus- 
trations,  descriptions  and  prices  of  an  immense 
line  of  machines  at  $5.00  to  $12.85,  special  three 
months’  free  trial  offer  and  most  liberal  sewing 
machine  proposition  ever  heard  of. 

A  sewing  machine  trust  is  said  to  be  forming 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  our  supply  and  if 
accomplished  you  will  no  doubt  be  compelled  to 
pay  $25.00  to  $40.00  for  machines  we  can  now 
furnish  you  at  $8.95  to  $15.20.  Our  stock  is  now 
complete  and  for  catalogue,  all  offers  and  par¬ 
ticulars  you  should  cut  this  notice  out  and  mail 
to  us  to-day.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


SPAVIN  CURE 


NEVER  IN  THE  HISTORY 

of  achievements  in  scientific  and  physiological  chem¬ 
istry  has  anything  been  discovered  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  such  wonderful  results  as  “  Save  the  Horse  ” 
Spavin  Cure. 

In  the  face  of  deep-seated  prejudice  and  scepticism 
at  first  considered  an  improbable  and  expensive  ex¬ 
periment  no  preparation  ever  made  so  marvelous  a 
record  in  such  short  time. 

The  fire  iron  is  uncertain  at  the  best,  and  invariably 
only  aggravates  the  disease  or  injury;  Blistering  is 
less  effective  than  the  fire  iron,  and  both  necessitate 
laying  up  the  horse- from  four  weeks  to  two  months; 
arsenic,  mercurial  and  poisonous  compounds  produce 
irreparable  injury. 

“  Save-the-Horse”  eliminates  all  these  factors. 

Horse  can  be  workod  continuously. 

It  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any  place 
and  in  all  conditions  and  extremes  of  weather— hot  or 
cold.  And  no  matter  what  the  age,  condition  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  case  or  previous  failures  in  treating, 
the  concentrated,  penetrating,  absorbing  power  of  this 
remedy  is  unfailing  and  no  case  can  withstand  the 
force  of  its  action,  whether  a  Bone  or  Bog  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint,  Cupped  Hock, 
Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind  Puff  or 
Lameness  caused  by  injury. 

It  cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5.00  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  convince, 
satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  Wo  know  positively 
“Save-the-Horse ”  will  absolutely  and  permanently 
cure,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  is  made  all  your 
way. 

The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable 
except  in  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness 
of  one  bottle. 

If  You  Are  In  Doubt  Write  Us 

as  we  do  not  put  the  preparation  out  on  speculation 
we  will  advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
remedy  effecting  a  cure.  Give  explicit  particulars,  do 
not  go  altogether  by  the  Veterinarian’s  diagnosis 
unless  you  know  he  is  competent— inform  us  fully  as 
to  the  age,  development,  location  of  swellings,  lame¬ 
ness,  action  and  previous  treatment.  Copy  of  guaran¬ 
tee  sent  upon  application. 

$5.  a  bottle.  At  all  druggist  and  dealers,  or  sent 
prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N,  Y. 


Wants,  for  Sale  or  Exchange 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  (German); 

small  family.  Must  know  how  to  take  care  of  sheep 
and  all  kinds  of  poultry;  wife  to  help  take  care  of 
poultry.  JOHN  HANDSCHUH,  Wellesly  Farm, 
Alexandria  Bay,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  most  desirable  fruit  farms 
in  Virginia.  In  splendid  order.  Will  pay  10  per  cent 
on  price  asked  and  profit  will  increase  steadily.  Near 
great  markets,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  mild 
climate  in  most  healthful  belt  in  United  States. 

Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


[>ple  Barrels— Standard  and  Short.  Prompt  ship, 
ment  guaranteed.  II.  Gillies,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  Now  York. 


Apples,  Potatoes, 

Hothouse  Products.  Consignments  of  Prime 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  solicited.  Market 
information  and  shipping  in¬ 
structions  on  request. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


\A/  A  AS  "T"1  Fresh  Eggs,  2S  to  30  cents 

f  *  /A  BIS  I  taif  per  dozen.  Honey  and 
Country  Products.  WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


APPLES 

Exported  to  leading  apple  auctioneers  in  Europe. 
Returns  cabled.  Consignments  solicited. 

For  information  address 

C.  R.  LAWRENCE,  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


P  h  q  o  h  i  rn  o-Spring  and  Fal1  Pi^s-  s-  A<  little, 

UllbOllll  GO  Malcolm,  Box  A,  New  York. 


LEDYARD  FARM  GUERNSEYS  UUA’i 

nicely-marked  Bull  Calves,  some  of  them  from 
Prize-Winners.  All  large,  healthy  stock. 

WM.  H.  GOULD,  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  <sA[  p  at  Elkdale  Stock  Farm,  three  fine 
1  WIV  OrVLL  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  and  two 
Heifer  Calves,  bred  from  choice  strains  of  butter  cows. 
Bulls  good  enough  to  head  the  finest  herds.  Also  four 
young  Red  Polled  Bulls  and  three  Heifer  Calves,  5 
months,  old;  all  registered  stock. 

D.  L.  STEVENS,  Elkdale,  Pa. 


DO  you  have  book  accounts,  notes,  etc.  you  cannot 
collect  7  Why  not,  then,  send  them  to  somebody 
who  can?  DODD’S  COLLECTION  AGENCY, 
87  Nassau  St.,  N.Y.  Collections  made  every  where 


RUBBER  GOODS 

repaired  at  home.  Save  Coats,  Boots  and  Rubbers. 
Rubber  Boot  Soles  and  Heels.  Repair  Outfit,  2ac. 
Agents  Wanted.  Conn.  Rubber  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


REMOVE  THAT  SPAVIN. 


No  matter  what  you  have  done  or  tried 
you  cau  positively  remove  the  6pavin 
quickly  and  without  injury  with 
Fleming’s  Spavin  Cure.  One  45- 
minute  application  usually  does  it  after 
all  else  has  failed.  Costs  nothing  if  it 
fails.  Cure9  Ringbone,  Splint,  Curb.  etc. 
Our  free  spavin  book  will  be  worth  dollars 
to  you. 

STOP  LUMP  JAW. 

Cattlemen  have  lost  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  by  lump  jaw.  No  ono 
need  lose  a  cent  hereafter  becauso 
Fleming’s  Lump  Jaw  Cure  cannot 
fail  once  in  200  times.  Simple,  common- 
sense  and  economical  cure. 

FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL. 

But  15  to  30  days  are  required  to  euro 
either  disease  with  Fleming’s  Fistula 
and  Foil  Fvil  Cure.  Has  never  failed. 
No  cost  if  it  ever  does  fail. 

Write  today  for  circulars  on  any  or  all 
the  above  remedies.  State  which  circulars 
are  wanted. 

FL.EMINC  BROS.,  Chemists, 

333  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  in  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  tolls  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
back  if  it  falls. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  cz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


To  Good  Friends, 

Neighborly  Club-Raisers, 

Hustling  Agents. 

Did  you  receive  our  terms  and  CASH  PRIZE  inducements  for  sending  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.?  If  not,  just  drop  us  a  card  asking  for  them  to¬ 
day.  The  commissions  are  liberal  and  the  first  cash  prize  is  $100.  There  are 
20  others. 

To  January  1,  1904,  for  $1. 

As  an  encouragement  for  new  subscribers  now,  we  will  send  the  paper 
free  the  remainder  of  this  year  to  new  names  sent  any  time  before  January  1. 
The  sooner  the  name  is  sent  now,  the  bigger  the  bargain  for  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  If  any  such  subscriber  is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain  by  January  1, 
we  will  return  the  whole  dollar.  We  are  trying  hard  to  make  the  best  farm 
paper  in  the  world.  We  spare  no  money  nor  work  to  this  end.  We  want 
readers  who  find  it  worth  $1  a  year  to  them.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them.  They  are  looking  for  just  such  a  paper.  You  probably  know  them. 
If  no  more,  send  their  names  for  a  sample  copy.  At  the  same  time  let  us  send 
you  the  inducements  for  a  club.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARKET  NOTES 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES.— Below  is  a 
list  of  prices  received  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  at  the  same  date  in  widely  separated 
markets.  Prices  are  figured  on  the  basis 
of  uniform  packages,  and  a  fair  range  of 
quality  is  covered: 


England.  New  York.  California. 


Apples,  bbl.$3.00"d$!).00 
Pears,  bu...  1.00 ®  1.25 
Potatoes,  bu  45(5)  75 

Onions,  bu..  75®  1.25 
Cabbage,  100  60®  1.25 

Brussels 

sprouts,  qt  2®  3 

Green 

corn,  100...  1.50®  2.50 


$1.50(5  $3. 25  $1,005  $2. 75 

8  m  1.40  75(5;  1.00 

50®  60  55®  80 

55®  75  30®  35 

2.00®  2.60 

5@  10 

75@  1.25 


The  apples  bringing  $9  in  England  were 
Cox’s  Orange,  a  superior  dessert  variety. 
As  will  be  noted,  potatoes  varied  but  little 
in  the  three  markets.  Great  quantities  of 
cabbage  are  grown  on  the  Continent,  and 
with  low  rates  across  the  channel  they  can 
be  sold  in  England  profitably  at  the  prices 
named.  A  curious  fact  is  that  Kentish 
cobnuts,  selling  in  England  for  less  than 
10  cents  per  pound,  bring  40  cents  here.  The 
duty  is  only  three  cents  per  pound,  so  that 
there  is  a  big  profit  left  for  somebody. 

APPLES  AND  PEACH  CRATES.— A  New 
Jersey  reader  says:  “Apple  boxes  pay  for 
choice  fruit.  I  am  shipping  Kings  in  the 
six-till  Georgia  peach  crate  (without  the 
baskets),  and  they  bring  a  very  fancy  price 
In  the  New  York  market.  The  crate  takes 
three  layers  of  28  apples  each.”  Here  is  a 
hint  for  those  who  can  get  peach  crates 
conveniently.  The  King  is  always  a  good 
seller  on  account  of  large  size,  fine  color 
and  excellent  quality,  though  somewhat 
lacking  in  acidity.  We  have  seen  enormous 
specimens,  larger  than  Alexander,  Bis¬ 
marck  or  Twenty  Ounce.  At  present  there 
is  a  great  rush  of  poor  apples  here,  wormy, 
rusty,  smutty,  and  with  about  all  the  ills 
to  which  apples  are  subject.  The  fine  fruit 
is  eyidently  being  held  back,  at  least  not 
much  of  it  is  seen  in  the  stores.  The  worst 
defect  so  far  as  appearance  goes  is  the 
black  smut,  which  makes  the  apples  look 
as  though  they  had  been  rolled  in  char¬ 
coal  dust.  We  just  saw  a  dealer  trying  to 
sell  some  of  this  fruit  lor  $1  per  barrel,  but 
the  possible  buyer  laughed  at  the  offer. 
These  medium  and  poor  grades  are  bound 
to  be  low,  but  from  present  appearances 
choice  apples  will  be  good  property  to  hold 
for  a  time,  at  least  until  this  flood  of 
scrubs  is  disposed  of. 


FARMERS’  NATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

The  twenty-second  annual  session  of  the 
Farmers’  National  Congress  was  held  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  the  week  beginning  October  6. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  by  an  address 
of  welcome  by  Gov.  Allen  D.  Candler  of 
Georgia.  The  Governor  made  a  happy  and 
eloquent  address.  He  said  he  had  closed 
the  Governor’s  office  of  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  to  meet  the  Congress  because  it  rep¬ 
resented  the  noblest  calling  on  earth. 
Upon  the  farmers  rests  every  other  inter¬ 
est.  If  the  farmers  prosper  every  other 
interest  prospers.  The  men  who  have 
shaped  the  destinies  of  the  Republic  since 
its  birth  were  farmers  and  the  sons  of 
farmers.  You  cannot  raise  a  man,  he  de¬ 
clared,  on  a  brick  pavement.  He  spoke 
with  great  feeling  of  the  history  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Georgia.  The  negro,  he  said, 
imposed  greater  burdens  on  the  whites 
than  in  other  States,  yet  they  are  in  better 
condition  there  than  in  some  other  locali¬ 
ties.  The  consideration  of  race  had  been 
eliminated  in  the  courts  and  in  executive 
clemency.  The  purpose  has  been  to  teach 
them  that  Georgia  is  the  best  State  for 
good  negroes  and  the  worst  State  for  bad 
ones.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  welcomed  the  delegates  in  n 
pleasant  manner  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Macon,  and  Hon.  Harvie  Jordan  made  an 


able  response  to  the  words  of  welcome 
from  Gov.  Candler  and  Mr.  Smith. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  President,  Hon.  George  L. 
Flanders,  of  New  York.  This  was  an  able 
paper,  the  principal  feature  of  which  dealt 
with  the  necessity  of  organization  among 
farmers  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  the 
better  able  to  demand  their  rights  and 
defend  their  interests.  In  other  words,  he 
insisted  that  farmers  must  become  states¬ 
men;  that  they  must  study  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  be  in  a  position  to  make  intelli¬ 
gent  and  effective  demands  on  legislators. 
He  quoted  a  distinguished  authority  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  calling 
of  the  farmer  that  in  any  way  reflects  honor 
on  him  who  follows  it,  and  if  in  all  the 
future  there  shall  be  any  honor,  from  a 
worldly  standpoint,  in  connection  with 
that  work,  it  must  be  reflected  upon  the 
calling  by  the  pursuer  rather  than  upon 
the  pursuer  of  it  by  the  calling  itself. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  a  strong 
paper  by  Hon.  John  K.  Campbell,  Ypsilan- 
ti,  Mich.,  on  Reciprocity;  How  it  May  Af¬ 
fect  Agriculture.  He  said  that  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  in  Congress  there 
were  two  distinct  parties  aligned  in  the 
discussion.  One  party  favored  a  reciproc¬ 
ity  that  would  admit  free  of  duty  all  pro¬ 
ducts  we  did  not  produce,  and  the  other 
party  took  the  opposite  view,  believing 
that  as  far  as  agricultural  products  are 
concerned,  the  American  farmer  can  pro¬ 
duce  anything  we  need  and  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  producing  it.  At  this  time  the 
question  that  interests  the  farmer  is,  How 
can  we  frame  a  reciprocity  measure  that 
will  benefit  the  farmer?  He  held  that  it  is 
not  just  to  frame  a  bill  that  will  admit  the 
raw  material  free  to  benefit  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  then  shut  the  door  on  the  manu¬ 
factured  product  by  a  high  tariff  that  en¬ 
ables  the  home  manufacturer  to  charge  his 
own  price,  imposing  on  the  farmer  tho 
burden  of  a  tax  that  only  benefits  the 
manufacturer.  He  favored  a  diversified 
system  of  agriculture,  and  said  that  every 
protection  should  be  extended  to  the 
farmer  that  will  aid  him  in  developing  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  or  any  other 
product,  that  the  farmer  under  the  proper 
protection  can  profitably  develop.  If  the 
beet  sugar  industry  was  properly  protect¬ 
ed,  m  a  short  time  we  would  be  able  to 
produce  in  this  country  all  the  sugar  we 
need.  “Let  us,”  said  the  speaker,  "in  the 
light  of  this  assertion,  develop  this  indus¬ 
try,  or  any  other  that  will  keep  the  money 
at  home,  and  furnish  employment  to  our 
people.”  T.  C.  Wallc,  of  Georgia,  favored 
reciprocity  with  Cuba.  He  said:  “In  con¬ 
sidering  the  question  of  reciprocity  versus 
protection  to  the  farmer,  there  is  a  con¬ 
dition  facing  the  South  that  comes  nearer 
home  than  the  sugar  beet  business  of 
Michigan.  Cuba  is  a  market  for  things 
the  South  has  to  sell— cattle  and  other 
products.  She  imposes  a  50  per  ct '  t  tax 
on  what  we  have  to  sell  to  her.  Under 
present  conditions  Eurone  gets  a  trade 
which  we  should  have,  but  we  must  give 
the  other  fellow  a  chance.  I  think  Michi¬ 
gan’s  beet  sugar  industry  can  be  cared 
for  and  still,  as  a  matter  of  good  business, 
we  could  let  Cuba’s  products  come  in  free 
of  duty,  and  send  over  our  products  t<> 
her.” 

Preservation  of  Forests  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  able  and  scholarly  paper  by 
Hon.  Geo.  M.  Whitaker,  editor  of  the.  New 
England  Farmer,  Boston,  Mass.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  government  irrigation  was  treated 
in  a  paper  sent  by  M.  C.  M.  Heinz,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Heinz  took  the  broad  view  that 
it  is  a  good  business  policy  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  is  sure  to  yield  big  returns; 
that  our  arid  lands  will  be  irrigated  either 
by  private  corporations  or  by  the  National 
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Government:  and  he  argues  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  that  the  Government  take  up  the  work 
than  to  put  the  control  of  the  lands  and 
the  water  of  the  rivers  into  the  hands  of 
private  monopolies.  The  theory  is  that  the 
Government  could  parcel  the  lands  out  to 
small  settlers  who  would  pay  enough  for 
the  lands  to  repay  the  Government  for  its 
investment  and  by  building  up  homes  and 
small  communities  add  to  the  general  de¬ 
velopment  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  would  also  prevent  the  competition  with 
established  farmers  that  would  be  sure  to 
follow  the  operation  of  large  private  cor¬ 
porations.  Mr.  Tucker  took  the  view  that 
the  reclaiming  of  the  arid  lands  of  tne 
West  would  bring  their  products  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  products  of  eastern  farms, 
and  thus  put  at  a  disadvantage  the  men 
who  had  actually  helped  pay  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  improvement. 

A  paper  prepared  by  F.  B.  Thurber,  of 
New  York,  was  read  and  defended  by 
A.  R.  Taylor.  It  favored  the  ship  subsidy 
scheme.  He  was  effectively  answered  by 
Oliver  Wilson,  Master  of  the  Illinois  State 
Grange,  and  State  Master  Norris,  of  New 
York,  did  effective  work  in  council  and 
committee  room  in  opposition  to  the 
scheme.  A  resolution  favoring  the  subsidy 
was  not  reported  from  the  resolution  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Grange  makes  no  mistake  in 
sending  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Norris  to  de¬ 
fend  its  principles. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the 
interoceanic  canal;  National  appropria¬ 
tions  for  improvement  of  highways;  favor¬ 
ing  reciprocity  when  it  can  be  adopted  so 
as  to  favor  agricultural  products  without 
harm  to  our  own  interests;  approval  of 

free  rural  delivery;  favoring  additional  ap¬ 
propriations  for  experiment  stations,  and 
condemning  the  present  free  seed  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  insisting  that  only  new  and  rare 
varieties  be  sent  out,  and  these  to  be  under 
direct  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  people  of  the  South  gave  the  visiting 
delegates  a  hearty  and  warm  reception. 
The  affability,  fellowship  and  hospitality 
of  the  southern  people  were  in  constant 
evidence.  d. 


A  Sudden  Twinge 


Of  pain  is  generally  the  first  warning  of 
an  attack  of  rheumatism.  It  feels  as  if 
the  disease  were  in  the  bones  or  muscles, 
but  the  real  cause  of  rheumatism  is 
found  in  impure  blood.  In  order  to  cure 
rheumatism,  the  blood  must  be  cleansed 
of  the  poisonous  impurities  which  are 
the  cause  of  *he  disease. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
has  been  very  successful  in  the  cure  of 


rheumatism, 
cause 


b  e- 


djar?  cause  it  entirely 

Arfpnl  _ —  cleanses  the  blood 

from  the  poison- 
ous  substances 
which  are  the 
cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  not  only 
purifies  the  blood 
but  by  increasing 
the  activity  of  the 
blood-mak  ing 
glands,  it  increases 
the  supply  of  pure, 
rich  blood  which 
adds  to  the  vigor 
of  every  physical 
organ. 

Mr.  R.  A.  McKnight, 
of  Cades,  Williams¬ 
burg  Co.,  S.  C.,  writes  : 
"I  had  been  troubled 
with  rheumatism  for 
twelve  years,  so  bad 
at  times  I  could  uot  leave  my  bed.  I  was  badly 
crippled.  Tried  many  doctors  and  two  of  them 
gave  me  up  to  die.  None  of  them  did  me  much 
good.  The  pains  in  my  back,  hips  and  legs 
(and  at  times  in  my  head),  would  nearly  kill 
me.  My  appetite  was  very  bad.  Everybody 
who  saw  me  said  I  must  die.  I  took  five  bottles 
of  the  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  and  four 
vials  of  '  Pellets,’  and  to-day  my  health  is  good 
after  suffering  twelve  years  with  rheumatism.” 


The  sole  motive  for  substitution  is  to 
permit  the  dealer  to  make  the  little 
more  profit  paid  by  the  sale  of  less 
meritorious  medicines.  He  gains  ;  you 
lose.  Therefore  accept  no  substitute  for 
” Golden  Medical  Discovery.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cleanse 
the  bowels  and  stimulate  the  sluggish 
liver. 


BRONCHIAL  CONSUMPTION. 


From  Dr.  Robert  Hunter’s  Lectures  on 
Lung  Diseases. 

Of  the  many  forms  of  Bronchitis,  the  one 
most  alarming  of  all  is  that  in  which  the 
symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  hence  called  consumptive 
bronchitis,  or  bronchial  consumption.  You 
must  not,  however,  understand  from  its 
name  that  it  is  really  tuberculosis  in  char¬ 
acter,  or  produced  by  the  bacilli  which 
cause  true  consumption. 

In  all  lung  cases  I  require  a  portion  of 
the  expectorated  matter  coughed  up  by  the 
patient  to  be  brought  to  me,  or  sent  in  a 
small  bottle  by  express,  before  giving  a 
definite  opinion  of  the  disease.  If,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  I  find  the  tubercle  bacilli  pres¬ 
ent,  the  case  is  consumption;  and  if  no 
bacilli— Bronchitis.  A  large  percentage  of 
those  who  die  of  lung  disease,  supposed  to 
be  consumption,  are  really  deaths  by 
chronic  bronchitis  resembling  consumption. 

A  remarkable  instance  in  verification  of 
this  recently  occurred.  A  lady  was  brought 
to  me  in  what  appeared  the  last  stage  of 
consumption.  Her  physicians  had  told  her 
husband  that  she  could  not  live  a  week. 
She  had  a  bad  cough,  puriform  expectora¬ 
tions,  night  sweats  and  was  wasted  almost 
to  skin  and  bone.  Judging  by  her  symp¬ 
toms  and  apearance,  it  was  impossible,  not 
to  fear  that  she  had  come  too  late.  On 
sounding  her  chest,  however,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  no  solidification  by  tubercles, 
and  on  examining  her  sputum  a  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  bacilli.  The  history,  too,  of 
her  sickness  revealed  that  it  had  followed 
an  attack  of  whooping  cough  and  grippe. 
So  although  her  pulse  was  120  a  minute, 
and  so  feeble  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible, 
and  the  wasting  of  her  body  so  extreme 
that  she  could  not  stand  without  support,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  disease 
bronchial,  and  give  it  as  my  opinion  that, 
if  we  could  sustain  her  strength  long 
enough  for  remedies  to  act.  she  would  be 
saved.  She  was  immediately  placed  under 
medicated  air  treatment,  with  tonics  to  im¬ 
part  appetite  and  digestives  to  help  the  en¬ 
feebled  stomach  to  transform  nourishments 
into  chyle  and  blood.  Within  a  week  she 
showed  signs  of  improvement.  Her  pro¬ 
gress  was  necessarily  slow,  as  the  healing 
powers  of  the  body  were  nearly  exhausted 
before  the  first  inhalation  was  given,  but 
she  gradualy  acquired  more  strength,  and 
within  six  weeks  was  able  to  take  short 
walks  in  the  open  air.  She  recovered  per¬ 
fectly  in  about  six  months,  and  is  alive 
and  well  to-day. 

This  case  shows  the  importance  of  a  cor¬ 
rect  diagnosis  and  proper  adaptation  of  the 
treatment  of  the  conditions  to  be  remedied. 
Had  the  true  nature  of  her  disease  not 
been  discovered  just  when  it  was,  she 
would  have  lost  her  life  through  wrong 
treatment,  and  been  recorded  as  another 
death  by  consumption. 

Every  form  of  bronchitis  is  curable  by 
local  antiseptic  and  healing  remedies  ap¬ 
plied  directly  to  the  lungs  by  medicated 
air  inhalation,  but  none  of  them  by  stom¬ 
ach  treatment.  The  stomach  is  not  the 
part  affected.  The  air  tubes  and  cells  of 
the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  every  bronchial 
disease,  and  unless  remedies  capable  of 
changing  their  bad  secretions  and  healing 
the  inflamed  tubes  are  applied  to  them, 
cure  is  impossible. 

Readers  mentioning  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  can  obtain  Dr.  Hunter’s  book,  “The 
Lungs  and  Their  Diseases,”  absolutely 
FREE  by  addressing  Dr.  Robert  Hunter 
Association,  5  East  Forty-second  street, 
formerly  at  117  West  Forty-fifth  street, 
New  Y'ork  City. 


nur  lutfc  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay. 
ALEX.  8PEIR8,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


SAWS 


Circular  and  drag6aw 
machines  for  cross¬ 
cut  and  rip  sawing. 
Strength,  speed  and 
safety  combined.  The 
best  machines  on  the 

r  . . ..  --I _ market.  Also  horse 

tr  - Zji  Yfi/  powers,  threshers, 

silos,  cutters,  feed 
mills, etc.  Catalogues  free.  HARD15K  MFG.  CO., 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


2-H.  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

FOR  9 90.00 

We  offer  you  a  strictly  modern,  absolutely  new  and 
perfect,  fully  guaranteed  gas  or  gasoline  engine,  complete 
with  pumping  jack  and  all  fixtures  and  fittings. 

Price  for  the  2-H.  P . 

For  efficiency,  quality,  simplicity,  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  and  economy,  the  engine  is  unsurpassed. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Motive  Power,  both  new  and 
second  hand.  Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAC » 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN . 

Water  Pipes. — The  pipe  which  leads 
the  water  to  our  barn  has  been  doing 
continuous  duty  for  over  25  years,  but 
is  not  to  be  trusted  through  another 
Winter.  A  half-inch  lead  pipe  was  laiti 
a  little  over  25  years  ago,  and  has  not 
failed  a  single  day  during  all  that  time 
to  furnish  us  with  all  the  water  needed. 
The  spring  from  which  the  water  is 
drawn  is  about  20  rods  distant,  and  is 
only  two  feet  higher  than  the  barn  floor. 
We  find  that  there  are  some  small  holes 
in  the  pipe,  necessitating  the  frequent 
use  of  a  pump  to  keep  it  running.  We 
shall  buy  a  larger  pipe  this  time,  prob¬ 
ably  five-eighths-inch  lead  pipe.  We 
have  often  been  troubled  to  keep  it  run¬ 
ning  a  full  stream,  particularly  in  hot 
weather,  even  though  there  is  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  spring.  I  think  the  difficulty 
is  caused  by  compressed  air  cushions 
forming  in  the  high  points  of  the  pipe. 
By  laying  a  larger  pipe,  and  trying  to 
secure  a  perfect  grade,  with  no  high 
ridges  in  it,  I  hope  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.  Our  hot  water  tank  in  the 
feed  room,  connected  with  the  Little 
Giant  heater,  is  too  high  to  allow  of  run¬ 
ning  the  water  direct  from  the  spring 
into  it  by  gravity.  It  has  to  be  dipped 
into  it  from  the  cold  water  tank  which 
stands  partly  below  the  floor.  While 
Jesse  and  I  were  trying  to  study  out 
some  plan  to  raise  the  surface  of  the 
spring,  the  Deacon  came  forward  with  a 
suggestion. 

“What’s  the  difference,”  said  he, 
“whether  you  raise  the  upper  end  of  the 
pipe  or  drop  the  lower  end?” 

Sure  enough!  the  back  sill  of  the  barn 
is  at  least  two  feet  higher  than  the 
ground.  We  shall  build  a  new  feed 
room,  just  back  of  the  old  one,  and  thus 
lower  the  floor  two  feet,  placing  the  coal 
heater  on  this  lower  floor.  That  will 
give  us  fall  enough  to  run  our  stream 
through  the  little  heater  in  cold  weath¬ 
er,  turning  our  supply  of  ice  cold  water 
into  a  veritable  “hot  spring.” 

Handy  Pig  Feeding. — The  buildings 
in  which  we  keep  our  pigs  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  good-sized  barnyard 
from  this  feed  room.  A  spout  will  lead 
from  the  feed  room  to  a  long  feed 
trough  on  the  outside.  About  25  pigs 
will  be  kept  in  each  herd,  and  all  will  be 
fed  at  this  one  long  trough.  The  Deacon 
says  the  pigs  can  carry  the  feed  across 
the  barnyard  easier  and  quicker  than  I 
can.  The  feed  for  each  pen  of  pigs  will 
be  poured  into  the  long  feeding  trough, 
direct  from  the  feed  room  where  it  is 
mixed.  By  the  time  the  pigs  race  across 
the  yard,  eat  their  warm  slop,  and  race 
back  to  their  pen  for  the  few  kernels  of 
corn  kept  handy  for  the  purpose,  they 
should  be  in  a  comfortable  “glow,”  even 
in  midwinter;  100  pigs  can  be  fed  in  this 
way  in  a  very  short  time. 

Pig  Profits. — I  started  out  over  a 
year  ago  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
profit  in  buying  western  feed,  and  con¬ 
verting  it  into  pork  on  an  eastern  farm. 
On  page  235  I  gave  an  account  of  the 
profit  from  our  first  pen  of  24  pigs.  They 
turned  $77.20  worth  of  feed  into  $159.19 
worth  of  pork,  in  about  four  months 
time.  We  now  have  11  sows,  most  of 
them  young.  From  10  litters  we  now 
have  82  young  pigs,  with  one  sow  yet 
to  farrow.  These  will  be  fed,  and  butch¬ 
ered  as  fast  as  they  get  to  about  100 
pounds  dressed  weight.  Feed  is  high  I 
know,  but  so  is  pork.  I  still  believe  the 


man  with  an  invention.”  This  comes  at 
a  time  when  I  have  just  invested  my 
money  in  an  application  for  a  patent, 
and  is  not  very  encouraging  to  me.  I 
have  invented  a  new  warming  and  ven¬ 
tilating  device,  one  of  the  inevitable  ef¬ 
fects  of  which  has,  of  course,  been  some 
air  castles.  This  device  works  so  per¬ 
fectly  that  live  stock  can  comfortably 
warm  the  atmosphere  of  their  quarters 
from  the  heat  generated  by  their  own 
bodies  and  breath,  and  still  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  fresh  air  t.o 
breathe.  No  elaborate  structure  is  need¬ 
ed,  as  it  can  be  used  in  any  old  building 
having  a  good  roof,  by  the  use  of  a  few 
rough  boards  and  a  few  bags  of  chaff  or 
shavings.  Nearly  a  year  ago  Tiie  R.  N.- 
Y.  saw  and  described  a  device  which  it 
was  thought  at  the  time  would  be  a 
success  along  this  line,  for  enabling  a 
flock  of  hens  to  warm  their  own  roost¬ 
ing  quarters.  “Every  hen  her  own 
stove,”  will  probably  be  remembered  by 
many.  This  device  was  a  success  so  far 
as  retaining  the  heat  was  concerned,  but 
proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  severe 
weather,  on  account  of  too  much  con¬ 
densation  of  moisture,  besides  being 
rather  complicated  and  expensive.  Tne 
Deacon  and  I  tried  again  and  by  Decem¬ 
ber  15  had  another  device  in  successful 
operation,  which  overcame  all  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  condensation  of  moisture, 
and  greatly  simplified  our  first  effort. 
One  hundred  feet  of  cheapest  rough  lum¬ 
ber  and  a  few  dry  shavings,  sawdust  or 
chaff  are  all  that  are  needed  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  flock  of  hens.  It  is  well-known  that 
if  a  can  or  box  with  perforated  bottom  is 
filled  with  dirty  water,  first  covering  the 
bottom  of  the  box  with  a  layer  of  sand, 
the  water  will  be  forced  down  out  of  the 
box,  leaving  its  dirt  behind,  by  reason  of 
the  force  of  gravity.  If  provision  is 
made  for  renewing  the  supply  as  fast  as 
it  is  forced  down  out  of  the  box,  the 
water  in  the  box  will  not  become  stag¬ 
nant.  In  much  the  same  way  the  Dea¬ 
con  and  I  forced  the  air  in  the  roosting 
quarters  of  the  hens  up  through  the 
comminuted  spaces  of  the  non-conduct¬ 
ing  material  overhead,  by  reason  of  the 
buoyant  force  of  the  warm  air  from  the 
bodies  and  breath  of  the  hens.  The  heat 
is  filtered  out,  and  radiated  back  into 
the  warm  space.  The  principle  is  just 
the  reverse  of  a  water  filter.  With  warm 
air,  the  force  is  upward.  With  water  the 
force  is  downward.  No  cover  is  needed 
to  keep  the  water  in  the  can,  and  no 
bottom  is  needed  to  keep  the  warm  air 
in  the  enclosed  space.  The  hens  can 
enter  and  fly  down  and  up  at  pleasure. 
With  an  inlet  tube  for  fresh  air,  opening 
at  a  point  lower  than  the  space  to  be 
warmed  and  ventilated,  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  can  be  employed  for  warming  a 
stable,  sleeping  room  or  railroad  coach. 
One  of  the  air  castles  has  been  a  ride  in 
a  steam  car  on  a  cold  Winter  day, 
crowded  with  passengers,  without  any 
of  the  old-time  bad  air,  drafts  or  cin¬ 
ders.  The  Deacon’s  hen  roost  is  no  air 
castle  at  any  rate.  The  hens  furnished 
enough  heat  to  prevent  the  droppings 
from  freezing  on  the  table  below  the 
perches,  with  a  large  window  wide  open 
all  night  during  the  whole  of  last  Win¬ 
ter.  Of  course  it  was  still  warmer 
higher  up,  where  the  hens  were  sitting 
on  the  perches.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
this  invention  promised  so  much  for 
farmers  and  their  live  stock,  that  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  it  be  given  to  the  public,  through 


margin  of  profit  is  greater  than  in  feed-  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department,  if 


mg  cows. 

Inventions.— Imagine  if  you  can  my 
feelings  as  the  Hope  Farm  man  threw 
his  wet  blanket  over  me.  He  says,  page 
059,  that  “one  of  ihe  most  pathetic 
things  in  life  is  the  picture  of  a  poor 


satisfactory  compensation  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for.  Dr.  Salmon,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  declined, 
however,  and  advised  me  to  “take  out  a 
patent  and  handle  it  commercially.”  If 
I  have  made  a  mistake  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  company,  o.  w.  mares. 


Prices  for  American  Mutton. 

Dressed  mutton  has  not  materially  in¬ 
creased  in  retail  price,  not  on  a  par  with 
beef  and  pork.  Consumption  of  mutton  is 
largely  increased,  and  more  people  are 
adopting  it  as  their  meat  ration.  Sheep 
on  foot  have  increased  in  price  owing  to 
the  demand  of  mutton. 

MORTIMER  LEVERING. 

Sec'y  American  Shropshire  Registry  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  sheep  trade  has  not  been  as  good 
in  proportion  as  cattle  and  hogs,  neither 
have  fat  sheep  had  the  value  they  should. 
However,  the  American  people  are  learning 
to  eat  mutton,  and  if  there  were  more  of 
the  mutton  breeds  used  for  stock  sheep 
the  qualitv  of  mutton  would  be  much  im¬ 
proved.  As  long  as  the  big  slaughtering 
plants  have  mainly  to  kill  fine  wool  sheep, 
instead  of  Southdowns,  Shropshires,  etc., 
the  quality  of  mutton  will  not  be  the  best 
to  attract  the  public  taste.  There  is  no 
more  comparison  between  good  mutton 
and  poor  than  between  coarse  wool  and 
merino  or  fine.  c.  j.  stuckey. 

Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

The  price  of  mutton  sheep  has  increased 
in  sympathy  with  other  meats,  and  a  per¬ 
son  with  a  good  flock  who  feeds  the  in¬ 
crease  is  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity. 
No  meat  can  be  made  as  cheaply  as  mut¬ 
ton,  and  none  is  wholesomer.  A  cross-bred 
lamb  (Lincoln  Merino)  five  months  old, 
well  cooked,  it  will  tickle  the  palate 
of  an  epicure.  Some  claim  the  Lincoln  too 
large  for  the  ideal  mutton  sheep;  if  this 
were  a  fact  they  are  not  too  large  when 
crossed  on  the  Merino,  and  no  breed 
crosses  better  on  all  other  short  or  me¬ 
dium  wooled  breeds  than  the  majestic  Lin¬ 
coln.  No  time  in  the  last  50  years  has 
been  more  favorable  to  engage  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mutton  than  the  present. 

Millington,  Mich.  h.  a.  daniells. 


STEEL  HORSE COLLARS 

Are  better  nnd  cheaper ;  no  hames; 
will  not  gall  but, cure  sore  shoulders. 
Sensible,  practical,  humane.  Agents 
make  big  money.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalog  and  free  territory. 

HOWELL  &  SPAULDING  CO. 

713  State  Street,  CARO,  Midi. 


RIPPLEY’S 

■  1  STEAM  C 


Improved 
Combination 

_  COOKERS 

will  cook  25  bushels  of  feed  in  2  hours; 
heat  water  in  stock  tanks  250  feet  »waj. 
Will  heat  dairy,  hog  and  poultry  houses. 
Made  of  boiler  steel;  can’t  blow  up;  no 
flues  to  rust  or  leak-  PRICES  *5.00  TO 
*46.00;  5  styles  *nd  15  sixes.  Sold  under 
a  guarantee.  Endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Catalogue  and  prices  free. 

1UPPLKY  HARDWARE  CO.* 
Box  sat  Grafton,  1 


■pOR  SALE— at  $2.  Purebreed  Cockerels,  Rhode 
*  Island  Reds;  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
White  Leghorns.  A  few  pullets.  All  have  had  free 
range.  Very  large  and  healthy.  Also  Bantams  at 
$1  each.  E.,  Box  34,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  have  a  large  flock  of  the  finest  stock  we  ever 
raised.  Don't  wait  until  Spring  to  buy  your  breeders 
and  then  take  the  leavings.  Write  now.  State  just 
what  you  want;  price  will  suit  you. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


s 


END  YOUR  NAME 

for  our  special  15  day  trial  proposition  on  the 

DANDY  GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

The  fastest  and  easi^t  made.  It  will  double 
your  eggf  yield.  Price  $5  up. 

STRATTON  MFG.  CO..  BOX  13  ERIE,  PA. 


MORE  EGGS-LESSFEED 

OPEN  HOPPER. 

Green  Hone  uml 

Vegetable  bUllcr 
will  double  your  ogg  yield  nnd  cut  your  feed 
bill  in  half.  Guaranteed  to  cut  easier  and  faster 
than  any  other.  Trial  offer  and  catalogue  free. 

HUMPHREY  St  SONS,  Box  39,  Joliet,  Ill. 


KJl 

Humphrey 


?  VICTOR 

V  INCUBATORS 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  cheap¬ 
est  first-class  hatcher.  Money  back 
if  not  as  represented.  Circular  j 
free;  catalogue  6c.  3  pay  the 

freight.  GKO.  ERTKLCO.  Quine  j.  III.  [ 


as  EGG  MAMS 


I  Nothing  equals  green  cut  bone  for  hens. 
Any  one  can  cut  it  with 

Mann’s  £2*3  Bone  Cutter. 

Op*  r  bopper.  Automatic  feed.  10  Days’ 
J'  i'ef  Trial.  No  pay  until  you’re  satisfied. 
ltjvv  ion’t  like  it,  return  atour  expense.  Isn’t  this 
]  better  for  you  than  to  pay  for  a  machine  you  never 

[  tried?  C«tl’s  fro*.  p.  w.  MANN  CO., 

Box  15*  Milford*  Mass* 


Breeders’  Directory 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  jStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

I  E?  C?  — Four  Grandgons  of  Exile, 

W  Ei  Bw  *3  E.  a  solid  color;  2,  4,  8  and  9 

months  old.  Cheap  for  quality. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  R.  No.  4. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Q  _  I  PUREBRED  HOLST  E  IN¬ 
I’  Ol  OeaiJ©  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesians 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Rosa  Morado  Farm  Holsteins. 

Young  Registered  Stock  for  sale.  Some  extra  fine 
grade  yearling  heifers. 

H.  W.  BARNARD,  Collamer,  Ches.  Co..  Pa. 


Mclennan  brothers  stock  farm, 

ISCHUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Calves  for  Sale. 
Seven  Heifer  and  three  Bull  Calves.  Large,  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  marked  animals,  eight  to  nine  months 
old.  All  sired  by  Dora  DeKol’s  Count  No.  23757.  Dams 
equally  well  bred.  Extended  pedigree  and  full  in¬ 
formation  furnished  upon  request.  Inqniro 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Q  November  1,  a  choice  herd  of  thor- 

rOr  da!6  oughbred,  registered  Devons. 

B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SHORT=HORNS“°aledreaTstate' 

Fair  winners.  FLORA  V.  SPENCER,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 


OP  niPO  for  sale  at  farmer’s  prices.  lino 
■  1 1  U  ■  ll  Uu  stock;  none  better;  few  as  good. 
J.  D.  DATES,  Idlewild  Farm,  Lansingville,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  and  Chester  White  Pigs,  2  to  7  mos.  old. 
Also  Collie  pups.  White  Holland  Turkeys  and  B.  P. 
Rock  Cockerels.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


Excellent  Berkshires  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 
Roy,  O.,  sired  by  our  imported  Boar,  British  Model  4th 
and  others.  M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM. 


Pific-®est)  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs,  $4  each,  up. 

Bronze  Turkeys,  $3  up.  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  $5  trio.  Italian  Bees,  $4. 

GEORGE  ENTY,  Templeton,  Pa. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FAKM,  Rochester,  Mich 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  A  CO.,  ltosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Angora  Goats' 


Ten  fine  Angora  Goats 
(Nannies).  Two  pure 
blooded  Bucks.  ERSKINE  GRANGE,  Stamford,  Conn. 

RlirClD  A  OftHTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
HllUUnil  UUft  I  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 

C « 1  p*— Angora  goats  $a  to  $10.  Scotch 
*  UI  Collie  ptippies  $5  to  $8. 

J.  HENRY  RINES,  Portland,  Maine. 


No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  Farm  Tip. 

BUY  ANGORA  COATS. 

For  Registered  Stock  address 

JiOSWYCK  FAKM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 


RAMS 


i— A  choice  lot  of  Delaine  and 
Black-top  Rams  and  Ewes  to 
select  from,  will  be  sold  cheap. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

M.  C.  MULK.IN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 

Fnllip  Pj,nc— Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
L/UUIG  rup  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 

f FI? Choice  stock  for  sale  at  all 
M^nMuEm  m  sJ  times.  Book  and  price-list  free 
W.  J.  WOOD,  New  London,  Ohio. 


2000  FERRETS 


Some  trained.  Book 
and  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


noath  fft  I  EDO  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
U6dlll  Iw  LElfC  &4-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Appouaug,  R.  I. 


Kendalls  Spavin  Cure 


There  is  no  use  taking  chances  on  a  lump.  You 
can  never  tell  what  it  may  develop.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  “Kendall’s”  on  hand  you  are  safe  from 
Spavin, Ringbone, Splints, Curb  and  all  forms  of 
Lameness.  The  U.  S.  Army  knows  good  things  and  buys  only  the  best. 


Experience  of  a  Government  Teamster. 

Wagoner,  Ind.  Ter.,  Dec.  21, 1900. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs: — I  am  a  teamster  employed 
by  the  government.  I  have  six  mules  and  six  horses  under  my 
care,  and  will  say  that  I  keep  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  at  hand 
and  have  used  it  with  good  results,  especially  on  Collar 
Sores,  Sprained  Joints  and  Kicks,  as  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  mules  in  close  quarters  without  some  of  them 
getting  kicked.  Yours  truly,  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 


_  On  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price  $1  • 
six  bottles  for  $5.  Unequaled  lini" 
ment  for  family  use.  Book  “A 

Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  mailed 
free.  Address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
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ANGORA  GOATS  AND  YOUNG  TREES 

There  is  one  thing  about  Angora  goats 
which  I  want  to  know’,  and  I  believe  none 
of  your  correspondents  has  mentioned  it. 
I  have  a  grove  of  hard  and  pine  trees, 
which  I  wish  to  preserve,  but  I  want  the 
underbrush  kept  down.  Will  the  Angora 
goats  eat  the  briers  and  sprouts  and  not 
damage  the  trees?  j.  a.  w. 

Amesbury,  Mass. 

As  long  as  there  are  briers,  weeds, 
and  sprouts  to  appease  their  hunger  they 
will  not  touch  the  bark  of  the  trees.  If 
there  should  he  any  branches  hanging 
low  enough  for  them  to  get  at  the  leaves 
they  would  try  to  reach  them.  I  have 
seen  a  beautiful  grove  made  by  turning 
in  a  flock  of  goats  where  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  man  to  get  through,  and  not  a 
large  tree  touched,  but  all  sprouts  eaten 
or  killed.  E.  E.  h. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Our  experience  with  Angora  goats  is 
that  they  will  destroy  any  pine  tree  that 
is  not  over  four  feet  high  by  eating  off 
the  limbs.  In  a  grove  of  ours  where 
they  have  assembled  to  avoid  storms 
they  have,  to  a  limited  extent,  stripped 
the  bark  off  pine  trees  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter.  We  should  have  no 
fear  in  an  average  pasture  that  an  ordi¬ 
nary  flock  would  injure  pine  trees  above 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  above  eight 
feet  tall.  In  an  open  pasture  of  ours 
they  have  not  destroyed  in  Summer  the 
bark  of  any  tree,  even  of  the  smaller 
size,  although  we  have  had  at  different 
times  a  flock  of  over  400.  In  Winter, 
when  confined  to  yard  room,  it  is  quite 
different.  They  stripped  the  bark  one 
Winter  from  apple  trees  over  10  inches 
in  diameter,  to  such  extent  as  to  do 
them  serious  injury.  J.  H.  k. 

Portland,  Me. 

We  have  handled  Angoras  up  here  for 
four  years,  and  have  found  that  they 
will  eat  brush  and  leaves  of  almost  any 
kind  of  timber,  and  in  no  case  have  they 
damaged  the  bark  of  any  timber  trees 
such  as  oak,  maple,  basswood,  elm,  ash, 
hickory,  etc.,  but  they  eat  the  twigs  and 
leaves  of  any  tree  overhanging  or  lean¬ 
ing  that  they  can  reach  by  standing  on 
hind  legs.  I  believe  .your  correspondent 
can  be  perfectly  safe  in  turning  in  goats 
to  eat  the  brush,  and  find  his  trees  never 
touched,  provided  he  keeps  enough  goats 
to  eat  up  what  he  wants,  and  with 
enough  feed  there  to  prevent  them  from 
starvation.  I  lately  saw  between  700  and 
800  goats  turned  into  10  acres,  and  they 
cleared  up  all  waste  shrubs  in  a  few 
days,  but  I  failed  to  notice  any  young 
oak  trees  about  10  to  15  feet  high  of 
which  the  bark  was  at  all  touched.  If  I 
owned  the  young  woods  and  wished  to 
clear  out  the  brush  and  save  the  trees, 
I  should  use  the  Angoras,  and  feel  quite 
able  to  sleep  at  night,  because  I  am  posi¬ 
tive  they  will  not  hurt  the  trees  unless 
at  starvation’s  door.  r.  johnston. 

Glenwood,  Wis. 


Typhoid  Fever  Germs  in  Milk. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  know  whether 
it  has  been  proven  that  the  germs  of 
typhoid  fever  are  ever  found  in  the 
freshly-drawn  cows’  milk,  or  whether  a 
cow  drinking  water  that  has  typhoid 
germs  will  transmit  the  disease  through 
her  milk?  Of  course,  I  am  presuming 
that  all  utensils  are  properly  sterilized, 
and  the  milk  well  handled  after  being 
drawn  from  the  cow.  E.  e.  p. 

Lexington,  Ivy. 

It  has  lately  been  stated  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  that 
typhoid  germs  have  never  been  known 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  milk  under 
the  conditions  above  named.  My  own 
experiences  are  negative,  and  of  slight 
weight  in  deciding  this  question.  Of 
course  it  is  understood  that  the  milk 
does  not  originally  contain  the  germs; 
not  that  they  may  not  get  into  the  milk 
through  imperfections  in  the  handling. 
Suppose  the  cow  had  lain  on  soil  or 
waded  in  water  containing  such  germs; 
some  might  drop  into  the  sterilized  pail 
during  milking,  or  again  some  may  fall 
from  the  fingers  of  persons  milking  or 
handling  the  milk  utensils.  Of  course, 


unless  they  multiply  in  the  milk,  which 
would  ordinarily  not  happen  where  milk 
is  soon  used,  or  unless  the  consumer 
were  extraordinarily  sensitive  or  fur¬ 
nished  a  good  field  for  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  such  germs,  the  chances  of  the 
disease  developing  would  be  small.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  learn  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  this  germ  theory  will  empha¬ 
size  the  lesson.  But  we  must  also  learn 
so  to  live  as  to  have  vitality  enough  to 
combat  those  germs  that  inadvertently 
escape  in  spite  of  precautions.  This 
matter  involves  two  horns  equally  im¬ 
portant.  J.  NELSON. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

Horse  With  Swollen  Legs. 

I  have  a  valuable  farm  horse  with  swell¬ 
ing  of  muscles  or  cords  over  the  hocks  on 
hind  legs.  There  is  a  slight  enlargement 
on  fetlock  or  pastern  of  one  leg.  I  cannot 
find  any  thrush;  he  has  not  been  over¬ 
loaded  or  strained  in  backing.  The  animal 
does  not  lie  down  to  rest  that  I  can  see. 
Can  any  of  your  horsemen  enable  me  to 
benefit  or  remove  the  stocking  up,  as  some 
call  it?  a.  w.  s. 

Forestville,  Conn. 

You  do  not  say  how  long  the  legs  have 
been  stocked  and  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  remain  so.  Your  best  resort 
is  to  try  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
larger.  Do  not  use  blisters  on  these 
legs;  put  the  animal  in  a  box  stall  nights 
and  continue  this:  Give  once  a  day  for 
a  week  in  his  drinking  water  one  dram 
of  iodide  of  potassium;  wash  the  legs 
with  good  soap  and  water  once  a  day. 

Old  Corn  or  Green  Corn  for  Steers. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  of  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  is  making  a  practical 
experiment  with  a  carload  of  western 
steers.  These  steers  averaged  1,038 
pounds  on  August  11.  Eight  of  them 
were  put  in  a  seven-acre  field  of  Blue- 
grass  pasture,  and  were  fed  in  addition 
shelled  corn  each  day,  starting  with 
three  pounds  of  corn  a  day  for  each 
steer’s  ration,  and  gradually  increasing 
until  now  they  are  eating  20  pounds 
each.  Another  lot  of  eight  steers  were 
put  in  another  Blue-grass  pasture,  but 
instead  of  being  fed  shelled  corn,  were 
given  green  corn  cut  fresh  each  night; 
both  stalk  and  ear  were  fed  to  them. 
The  object  is  to  learn  whether  old,  dry 
corn  will  give  better  results  for  steer 
feeding  than  the  green  fodder.  Some 
feeders  claim  that  feeding  the  latter  is 
a  wasteful  practice.  This  experiment 
will  go  far  towards  settling  the  matter. 
The  first  eight  steers  will  be  fed  on  the 
old  corn  until  ready  for  market,  about 
the  middle  of  December.  The  other 
steers  will  be  fed  on  new  corn,  and  as 
this  has  been  frosted  we  shall  have  a 
good  chance  to  learn  whether  it  is  equal 
to  the  old  corn,  and  if  not,  how  much 
inferior  it  is. 


Cows  Killed  ox  Railkoad. — The 
newspapers  have  reported  the  killing  of 
three  cows  owned  by  our  correspondent, 
Edward  Van  Alstyne,  on  the  railroad. 
The  facts  are  given  in  the  following  note 
from  Mr.  Van  Alstyne:  “On  a  stormy 
day  the  cows  got  out  of  the  field  from 
the  lower  farm  until  they  came  to  the 
gateway  leading  into  the  yard  about  the 
depot  at  Sunnyside.  They  went  in  and 
•wandered  down  the  track.  A  car  coming 
struck  one  and  broke  her  legs.  She  was 
killed  immediately  and  used  for  beef. 
Three  others  came  in  contact  with  the 
third  rail  and  died  instantly.  I  do  not 
see  that  I  have  any  claim  on  the  com¬ 
pany.  This  place  was  open  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  the  cows  had  no  business  there. 
I  shall,  however,  insist  that  there  be  a 
gate  put  there  and  turnstile  for  foot 


passengers.’ 


C 


Milk  Notes. 

The  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  very  well 
pleased  with  their  new  contract,  which 
gives  them  better  prices  for  milk  for  the 
next  six  months  than  they  have  received 
in  years.  As  a  rule  they  are  increasing 
their  dairies,  and  the  cattle  dealers  are 
shipping  in  carloads  of  western  cattle 
which  bring  good  prices.  New  milkers 
readily  bring  $50  and  ?G0,  and  as  much  as 


and  $S0  is  frequently  paid  by  some  of 
our  large  dairymen.  The  cows  are  look¬ 
ing  well  as  most  of  the  farmers  are  heavy 
feeders.  Nearly  all  the  feed  is  bought  and 
little  grain  raised.  Feed  is  very  high,  but 
we  have  hopes  that  the  large  western  corn 
crop  will  reduce  the  price  and  give  the 
farmers  a  better  margin  on  their  milk. 

Otisville,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  h. 

Cows  are  plentiful  and  generally  looking 
well.  Farmers  are  trying  to  keep  all  the 
milch  cows  possible,  because  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  about  10  cents  per  100  pounds  more 
than  ever  before  for  their  milk.  Hay  gen¬ 
erally  in  this  section  was  good,  but  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  obliged  to  buy  grain  largely  as 
the  corn  crop  was  a  failure  here  owing  to 
wet  weather.  t.  c.  l. 

South  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Cheese  As  Food. — I  notice  on  page  618, 
comment  by  H.  E.  Cook,  on  cheese  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  reference  to  its  being 
hearty  and  not  quickly  digested.  I  think 
you  will  find  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
where  trouble  is  experienced  in  digesting 
cheese,  the  consumer  has  been  guilty  of 
bolting  his  food  without  properly  masti¬ 
cating  it.  This,  combined  with  the  habit 
of  using  it  as  a  dessert  with  pie  after  a 
hearty  meal,  is  the  main  cause  of  its  “lying 
heavy,”  and  causing  indigestion.  Cheese 
properly  eaten  is  certainly  a  healthful  ar¬ 
ticle  of  diet,  and  should  be  more  widely 
used  on  our  tables.  c.  h.  w. 

Allendale,  N.  J. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 


rVIsri  Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Hoofing,  Siding  or  Celling  you  can  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  nil  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S.,  east  of  tho  Mississippi  ltiver 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  sq  uare  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  ^o.  57 


CABOT'S 

SHEATHING  QUILT 


Par  1834’SV 

Not  a  paper.  Six  times  tbe  warmth 
of  the  building  papers.  A  laminated 
cushion  of  eel  grass  and  filled  with 
dead-air  cells,  which  makes  it  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sounds. 
It  Doesn’t  Cost  a  Cent  a  Foot. 
Non-inflammable,  harbors  no  vermin. 
Sheathe  with  Quilt  and  save  fuel  in  your 
new  home. 

Write  for  free  sample. 

SAMUEL.  GAD3T,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

81  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


For  the  Roofs  and 

Sides  of  your  Barns 

and  Poultry- Houses 


Lasts  Indefinely.  ■ 


Booklet  “K 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO 


102  WillIam  St.,  New  York 

_  '  .  -  _ '  . 


I  CsuaDaSnf  Itille  Instead  of  using  Metal 

'  Oat  C  I  91111  DIIIS  Kooflng.whichrequlres 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing, 

already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 

ASPHALT  READT  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 

1  3G  Water  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


GRSNDS 


M5  CRUSHES 

Ear  and  Shelled 
Corn,  Oats,  Rye,  Etc. 

to  n  medium  de^reeof  fineness  for  feeding  purposes. 
k  Crusher  roil  crushes  the  ears  and  at  end  or  crusher 
we  place  either  fine  or  coarse  grinding  plates. 

Cl  U  C  DO  ATCC  are  for  ear  corn, 
til  9?  El  a  LA  fi  Cv  shelled  corn,  oats, 
■  rye  and  other  small  grain,  where  a  good  med¬ 
ium  degree  of  feed  is  wanted.  €OAKSE 
PLATES  are  for  ear  or  shelled  corn, 
where  coarse  chop  feed  is  wanted  and  for 

iGrushong  Ear  Corn 

J  to  prepare  it  for  a  French  burr  or  any  other 
millnot  having  cob  crusher.  Crnsheg  25  bu.  an  hour.  Can 
be  run  with  1  to  15  h.  p.  or  power  wind  mill.  Is  strongand 
durable,  made  of  steel  and  iron.  Hopper  holds  full  sack  of  com. 

Latest  thing  out,  revolutionizes  ear  corn 

proposition.  Send  for  free  catalog  giving  full  description. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Fat 

Beef, 

High 

PricesA 


It  is  the 
feeding  that 
makes  the 


NICE  JUICY  ROAST. 

Ground  feed  is  the  best.  It  makes 
good  cattle  better  and  poor  ones  good.] 


Scientific 

Grinding  Mills 

I  make  best  feed  from  ear  corn 
"and  all  other  grains.  Many 
sizes  for  horse  or  other  power. 
Don’t  buy  a  grinder  until  you  get 
j  a  free  copy  of  our  New  Catalog  R 

The  Foot  Mfg.  Co.  Springfield,  0. 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening. 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjusting  Swi.g 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Elust’d 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N.  Y.  Infringements 
will  be  prosecuted. 


.a 


CALF  _  , 
DYSPEPSIA. 


like  practically  all  olhor 
kinds  of  dyspepsia  and  In¬ 
digestion  results  from 
‘'bolting"  or  taking  tho  , 
food  too  rapidly.  This  pre¬ 
vents  tho  proper  admix¬ 
ture  of  saliva  and  other  -  - — ; 

digestive  substances.  Who  over  heard  of  a  calf  getting  dvs-' 
pepsla,  scours,  potbelly,  flux,  etc.,  while  sucking  Its  own 

I  town"."  Ca"SC,i  by  tho  mllk  bdnK  too  ri,:h*  It*«  no- 
turo  9  own  way  you  know.  Our 

PPMIVION  SENSE  CALF  FEEDER 

lferf8°tl,natUrC  3  war”  and  the  milk  can  ho  regulated 
wed  as  wheVsueklnei'h  "y  “'u’ "alves  do; net  a, 
W  nrovenl.  at‘h6  lm<,ther‘  “nd  tho  f«dM  absolute- 

PaS  V  k,l?*thOC“’,',whenwoan'<1'  G°ld  Medal 

, JJJS?*?  iaP°sltlon.  Only  feeder  adopted  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,.  Over  60,000  In  use.  Durable  slmnleeeo- 
comical,  practical  and  scientific.  Frlc.tl.60.  Sentpostpald 
“  |  for  61.76.  Our  Cows  Relief  1b  guaranteed 
I  c,lr«  Caked  Rag  In  12  to  24  hours. 
I  Sample  box  by  mall  60c.  Pend  for  22  rca- 
I  “out  why  you  should  use  a  feeder. 

I  Sold  by  ono  dealer  In  every  town. 

JO.  II. Mfg.  Co.,  Box  H,  Lyndon, Vt. 


DeLaImL 

Cream  Separators 

For  twenty  years  tbe  World’s  Standard 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,N.Y. 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running  j 

CREAM  SEPARATOR, 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 

.  U.  8.BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Iiloomfleld,  N.  J. 

nannanM 


L  230 


The  U,  S.  Separator  has  the  Advantage 

of  being  able  to  get  more  cream 

out  of  the  milk  than  the  others.  At  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  1901,  it  averaged  for  50 
consecutive  runs,  .0138  of  1 %  and  established 

THE  WORLD’S  RECORD 

thus  proving  its  right  to  its  claim  of 

being  the  cleanest  skimmer  made 

This,  together  with  its  many  other  advantages 
described  in  our  catalogues,  should  remove  any 
doubts  that  dairymen  may  have  as  to  which  is  the 
best  separator  to  buy. 

IV rite  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


They  raised  his  salary  two  years  ago  last 
May, 

The  said  increase  amounting  to  SO  cents 
a  day, 

Since  then  they’ve  raised  the  prices 
Of  carrots  and  of  beets, 

Of  flour  and  of  meats, 

Of  corn  and  coal  and  fruits, 

Of  babies’  little  boots, 

Of  potatoes,  milk  and  cheese, 

Of  the  product  of  the  bees. 

Of  hats  and  socks  and  coats, 

Of  all  that  sinks  or  floats. 

He’s  paying  out  the  money  that  he  saved 
before  his  raise, 

But  prosperity’s  upon  us,  and  his  heart  is 
full  of  praise 

—Chicago  Record-Herald. 
“Mamma,  what  will  I  have  to  do  when 
I  am  educated  and  accomplished?”  “Oh, 
you  can  pass  the  rest  of  your  life  learn¬ 
ing  to  keep  house.” — Life. 

“Freddie,  why  did  you  drop  the  baby 
on  the  floor?”  “Ah,  I  just  wanted  to 
test  the  kid.  Heard  everybody  say  that 
it  was  a  bouncing  baby.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

McBrier:  “Did  yez  ever  see  a  horse 
jump  five  feet  over  a  fince?”  McSwatt: 
Oi’ve  seen  'em  jump  four  feet  over.  1 
didn’t  know  that  a  horse  had  foive  feet!” 
— Indianapolis  News. 

Bramble:  “What  did  you  buy  a  safety 
razor  for?  Can’t  you  shave  with  the 
other  kind?”  Thorne:  “Oh,  yes,  but  I 
want  one  that  my  wife  can’t  use  to  rip 
out  basting  threads  with.”— New  York 
Journal. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  1. 1?  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  N  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE! 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 

GOOD  FOR  30  DAYS . 

A  Beautiful  Imported 
China  Tea  Set 

(56  pieces)  or  Toilet  Set,  Parlor  Lamp, 
Clock,  Watch,  and  many  other  ar¬ 
ticles  too  numerous  to  mention, 
FKEE,  with  club  order  of  20  lbs. 
of  our  New  Crop  Tea,  60c.  a 
lb.,  or  20  lbs.  Ot.  Am.  Baking1 
Powder,  45c.  a  lb.  This  adver¬ 
tisement  must  accompany  order, 
either  bv  mail  or  at  store. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  289.  hlEW  YORK. 


The  WEBER  14 
Gasoline 

for  running 
grinders,  shred¬ 
ders,  cutters, 
threshers,  etc. 

Free  catalogue 
gives  all  sizes. 
Weber  Gas  & 
Gasoline  Engine 
Co.,  Box  102 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


CHARTER 
Casoline  Engine 

ncrn  Any  Fiace 

UNrll  Any  °n° 

For  Any  Purpose 

Statlonaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Hoisters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  MBET Z  fit  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream,  sawing  wood  and  all  power 
purposes  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Pari 8  Kxn.,  1900;  awarded 
Gobi  Medal  Pun- Am.  Exp.,  BuffaJ  >, 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal,  Chat  leston,  S.G., 
Kxp.,1902.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ,  128  Mott  St.,  Now  York 


Catalogue*?^ 

the  LiNK/^K.%^ 
that  niaKes 
Both  -Ends 
Is 
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Makes  Both  Ends  Meet 

Our  new  catalogue  No.  7/  is  now  ready  and  should  be 
in  every  household  where  honest  goods  at  low  prices  are 
desired .  It  is  the  link  that  makes  both  ends  meet. 
Contains  1096  pages,  70,000  illustrations  and  17,000 
quotations. 

We  send  it  all  charges  paid  upon  receipt  of  15 
cents.  Thousands  of  requests  now  being  received  daily 
Write  JiT  ONCE. 

Montgomery  Ward  <£»  Co. 
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THE  KELLY 


does  perfect  work  grinding  ear  corn,  in  husk  or  out, 
mixed  feed  in  any  proportions,  with  or  without  clover, 
cotton  seed,  Kaffir  corn,  or  any  grain  that  grows. 

Has  duplex  grinding  surfaces,  and 
shows  a  greater  capacity,  per  unit, 
of  driving  power  than  any  other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform  grist  for  stock  feed 
of  any  desired  fineness. 

.Every  machine  tested  and  guaranteed . 
Send  for  our  new  catalogue  and  Prof.  Miles’ 
essay  “The  Economy  of  Ground  Feed,”  free. 

THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio . 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile 


made  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  are  the  vert 
best  that  lone  experience,  thor¬ 
ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  Tile  drained  land  is 
-  =4 the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
Bchimney  Tops,  Ked  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwant.  7  (i  Third  Ave. 


M  F  Roofing  Tin  Is  the  original 
old-style  roofing  tin — made  en¬ 
tirely  by  band  labor  from  per¬ 
fect  black  plates  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  pure  tin  and  new  lead. 


Roofing  Tin 


has  been  used  since  the  early 
part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
In  Great  Britain  and  America, 
and  covors  a  great  number 
of  important  buildings  in  this 
great  territory,  whero  it  has 
lasted  more  than  50  years. 

Specify  M  F  Roofing 
tin  in  your  build- 
ing  estimates. 
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PLANT  BREEDING  FOR  FARM  CROPS. 

Interesting  Experiment  by  James  Wood. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  homesteads  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  visit  is  that  of  James  Wood,  of  Mount 
Kisco,  N.  Y.  The  farm  has  been  in  the  Wood  family 
for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  along  modern  lines.  Although  the  home 
abounds  in  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  the  farm 
seems  to  be  managed  on  a  thoroughly  business-like 
plan.  Mr.  Wood  is  a  man  of  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind,  and  delights  in  looking  into  the  why  as  well  as 
the  how  of  his  farm  operations.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  institute  speakers,  and  his  large  fund  of 
information,  drawn  mainly  from  experience,  adds 
much  to  the  influence  he  exerts  on  his  hearers.  For 
example,  Mr.  Wood’s  experiments  and  experience  in 
the  management  of  pastures  is  attracting 
considerable  attention.  Those  who  have 
heard  him  discuss  pasture  improvement  at 
institutes  would  be  doubly  impressed  if 
they  could  see  what  he  has  done  on  his  own 
farm.  A  worn-out  farm  of  60  acres  was 
added  to  the  Wood  farm  about  20  years  ago. 

The  farm  was  hilly  and  rocky,  kept  but  a 
few  head  of  stock,  and  barely  provided  the 
necessities  of  life  for  a  small  family.  Mr. 

Wood  decided  to  use  the  whole  farm  as 
pasture,  but  the  feed  was  scanty  and  of 
poor  quality.  As  little  was  known  about 
the  best  grasses  for  pasturage  he  laid  out  a 
series  of  experimental  plots,  sowing  each 
plot  with  a  distinct  kind  of  grass,  as  Red- 
top,  Kentucky  Blue  grass.  Orchard  grass, 

Crested  dog’s-tail,  and  several  others,  mak¬ 
ing  about  12  distinct  plots.  The  interesting 
lesson  to-day,  after  18  years  since  the  plots 
were  seeded,  is  the  permanency  of  various 
kinds.  On  some  plots  the  herbage  is  mixed, 
but  often  shows  but  little  of  the  original 
grass  which  was  sown.  The  most  perma¬ 
nent  grass  of  all  was  the  Crested  dog’s-tail. 

This  grass  is  not  generally  known  in  this 
country,  but  resembles,  slightly,  the  Couch 
grass.  Sutton,  in  his  “Permanent  and  Tem¬ 
porary  Pastures,”  says  that  this  grass 
grows  in  dry  hilly  pastures  throughout 
Europe,  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa. 

It  “thrives  in  compact  soil,  and  will  endure 
conditions  under  which  few  other  grasses 
can  exist.”  Sheep  are  especially  fond  of  it, 
and  keep  it  closely  cropped  off  throughout 
the  season.  Its  best  growth  is  made  late 
in  the  Summer,  when  most  other  grasses 
are  dormant.  Next  to  the  Crested  dog’s- 
tail  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  Red-top  were 
the  most  persistent  kinds.  Sheep’s  fescue 
made  a  strong  growth,  but  Timothy,  Mea¬ 
dow  fescue  and  Meadow  fox-tail  had  prac¬ 
tically  been  replaced  by  other  kinds.  The 
Orchard-grass  plot  showed  clumps  here  and  there  on 
the  plot.  On  an  old  rocky  hill  pasture  we  have  sel¬ 
dom  seen  more  feed  than  Mr.  Wood’s  rocky  hillsides 
were  producing.  His  first  work  was  to  plow  such 
areas  on  the  top  and  the  lower  hillsides  as  could  be 
plowed.  The  steeper  hillsides  were  too  rough  to 
plow,  and  were  loosened  by  dragging  the  ground  over 
several  times  with  a  Y  harrow.  The  land  was  then 
heavily  seeded  with  a  large  variety  of  grasses,  and  a 
heavy  turf  was  gradually  formed.  To-day  the  most 
conspicuous  grasses  are  the  Red-top,  Kentucky  Blue 
gi’ass.  Crested  dog’s-tail.  Sheep  fescue  and  Orchard 
grass.  The  fertility  of  the  pasture  is  kept  up  by  the 
sheep  and  by  occasional  applications  of  stable  manure. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  farm  visited 
was  a  10-acre  cornfield.  A  southern  white  dent  corn 


was  obtained  on  Long  Island  in  1857,  where  it  had 
been  grown  for  15  years.  Mr.  Wood  has  been  breed¬ 
ing  this  corn  ever  since,  his  aim  being  to  reduce  the 
height  of  the  stalks  and  thus  to  lower  the  ears.  The 
original  stalk  grew  to  a  height  of  about  12  feet,  and 
the  ears  were  five  to  six  feet  from  the  ground.  By 
selecting  seed  from  the  shorter  stalks,  year  after  year, 
he  has  reduced  the  height  of  about  three-fourths  of 
his  crop  to  six  to  seven  feet.  Now  and  then  a  stalk 
was  found  which  showed  the  characteristics  of  the 
original  type.  Four  stalks,  of  the  type  of  the  original 
corn,  were  photographed  beside  four  which  represent¬ 
ed  about  an  average  of  the  improved  type.  The  stalks 
of  the  larger  sample  were  nearly  12  feet  high  and  the 
ears  were  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  other 
sample  was  not  over  six  feet  tall,  and  the  ears  about 
two  feet  fiom  the  ground.  See  Fig.  300,  page  734. 


EUDBECKIA  TRILOBA.  Fig.  299.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  738 


Another  crop  which  has  been  much  improved  by 
Mr.  Wood  is  a  Swede  turnip,  known  by  him  as  the 
Yellow  Aberdeen.  For  the  past  40  years  his  aim  has 
been  to  improve  the  shape  and  smoothness  of  the 
turnip.  It  has  been  done  by  growing  seed  from  the 
smoothest  and  fairest  specimens.  Now  nearly  the 
entire  crop  shows  one  type — a  smooth  turnip,  conical 
in  shape,  with  a  round  instead  of  a  fiat  top.  Mr.  Wood 
considers  the  latter  a  most  desirable  quality  in  order 
that  the  turnip  may  be  properly  trimmed  without  too 
much  waste.  Experience  on  this  farm  has  shown  that 
all  opportunity  for  sprouting  must  be  removed  in 
order  to  have  turnips  keep  well  in  large  piles.  This 
means  the  removal  of  the  roots  and  a  thin  slice  off 
the  tops,  to  remove  the  sprouting  eyes.  If  the  turnips 
are  flat  on  top  too  much  is  removed,  c.  s.  rhelps. 


FRUIT  NOTES  BY  VAN  DEMAN. 

Choice  Fruits  for  Nearby  Markets. 

For  a  nearby  market  we  desire  to  plant  quince,  pear, 
peach  and  cherry  trees  and  want  a  succession  of  th© 
three  last  named.  Which  would  be  the  most  profitable 
varieties  (we  want  the  best  of  each)  for  my  location,  and 
best  time  of  year  to  plant  each?  Is  the  Missouri  Mam¬ 
moth  quince  better  than  the  Orange?  Of  above  orchard 
fruits,  what  age  tree  is  best  to  plant,  and  which  should 
be  budded  stock?  Also  for  a  nearby  market,  advise  me 
as  to  best  and  most  profitable  varieties  of  currants, 
gooseberries,  red  and  black  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
dewberries,  and  what  time  of  year  should  they  be  plant¬ 
ed?  What  age  of  plant  should  I  purchase  for  best  re¬ 
sults?  What  works  would  you  advise  me  to  study  on  the 
culture  and  care  of  above  orchard  and  small  fruits?  Ad¬ 
vise  on  the  care  and  planting  of  peach  seeds— we  want  to 
grow  our  own  peach  trees.  G.  m. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

In  planting  fruits  for  a  nearby  market, 
I  presume  from  the  inquirer’s  statements, 
he  desires  to  have  such  kinds  as  will  please 
his  customers  after  they  have  eaten  them, 
as  well  as  attract  their  attention  before 
buying  them.  It  may  take  a  little  talk  at 
first  to  get  them  to  buy  such  as  are  not 
very  attractive,  but  when  they  learn  that 
good  fruits  are  always  offered  they  will 
buy  regularly.  For  such  a  purpose  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  varieties,  arranged  in  order 
of  ripening,  will  be  found  to  suit  the  case 
fairly  well.  Yearling  peach  trees  are  the 
best  to  plant,  and  those  two  years  old  of 
the  other  orchard  fruit.  Peaches  and  cher¬ 
ries  are  best  when  budded,  but  it  does  not 
matter  about  the  others,  whether  they  are 
budded  or  grafted.  Of  pears  the  Bartlett 
is  the  best  of  all  for  general  use,  but  Bose 
is  even  better  in  quality,  and  if  top-worked 
on  a  thrifty  stock  it  will  prove  to  be  a  good 
orchard  tree.  Lawrence  is  still  later  and 
also  good.  There  is  money  in  Kieffer,  but 
it  is  poor,  except  for  canning  or  preserving. 
The  Mountain  Rose,  Carman,  Chairs  and 
Salway  are  good  peaches.  Richmond,  Mont¬ 
morency,  English  Morello  and  Windsor  are 
cherries  that  will  do  well  in  nearly  all  sec¬ 
tions.  The  Orange  is  the  most  popular 
quince,  but  Bourgeat  and  Missouri  are  also 
good,  although  not  better,  so  most  of  those 
who  have  tried  them  all  say.  Wilder,  Red 
Cross  and  White  Imperial  are  excellent 
currants.  Of  red  raspberries  Loudon,  Cuth- 
bert  and  Cardinal  are  about  the  best,  and 
of  the  blackcaps,  Kansas,  Eureka  and  Cum¬ 
berland  take  the  lead.  The  Minnewaska, 
Eldorado  and  Snyder  are  good  blackber¬ 
ries.  Lucretia  is  the  best  dewberry.  I 
would  set  plants  that  are  one  year  old. 
Spring  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  set  these 
small  fruits  in  most  sections  of  America, 
but  this  depends  somewhat  on  the  severity 
and  changeableness  of  the  Winters.  Peach  seeds 
should  be  buried  in  the  ground  a  few  inches  deep  be¬ 
fore  freezing  weather  and  taken  up  and  planted  in 
nursery  rows  early  in  the  Spring. 

Early-Bearing  Trees. 

I  expect  to  set  600  or  S00  trees  this  Fall,  and  wish  to 
bring  them  to  bearing  as  quickly  as  possible.  My  trees 
will  be  two  years  from  the  graft  next  Spring.  A  large 
portion  of  them  are  Northern  Spy  which  I  intend  to 
work  over.  Is  the  Sutton  a  sure  thing  as  a  market  apple? 
Will  it  still  pay  to  set  Pound  Sweets?  What  are  the  best 
fillers?  Is  the  Rome  Beauty  a  long-lived  tree?  l.  j.  c. 

Memphis,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Spy  trees  make  excellent  stocks  upon 
which  to  top-graft  other  kinds.  If  the  trees  that  are 
two  years  old  are  set  next  Spring  they  may  be  budded 
to  the  desired  varieties  next  August,  or  grafted  the 
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following  Spring.  Sutton  is  a  reliable  market  apple, 
and  will  do  for  one  of  the  varieties.  Pound  Sweet 
has  an  established  place  in  the  market,  but  I  believe 
a  red  apple  will  usually  sell  better.  Wagener  top- 
worked  on  the  Northern  Spy  trees  ougnt  to  be  the 
very  thing  for  fillers.  Rome  Beauty  will  be  better  for 
being  top-worked  on  the  same  stock;  although  the 
trees  are  fairly  good,  but  not  especially  so  -when  root- 
grafted  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  Far  West  it  is 
not  so  hardy  as  many  other  kinds,  but  I  have  not  seen 
it  well  tried  in  the  Atlantic  States.  In  southern  Ohio, 
where  it  originated,  and  in  adjacent  regions  it  is 
about  as  long  lived  as  other  apple  trees. 

Remedy  for  Blight  in  Quince  Trees. 

I  have  two  Bourgeat  quince  trees  two  and  three  years 
old.  The  three-year-old  bore  about  20  fine  quinces  this 
year  for  the  first,  except  one  for  last  year,  which  was 
fine;  now  it  has  twig  and  body  blighted.  The  blight  has 
extended  two-thirds  around  the  body.  I  would  like  to 
save  the  tree  if  any  means  can  be  applied.  J.  s.  j. 

Greensboro,  Md. 

Quince  blight  is  from  the  same  cause  as  that  on  the 
apple  and  pear,  and  is  equally  hard  to  overcome.  It 
is  a  serious  matter  to  have  the  body  attacked  by  this 
terrible  disease,  for  if  it  fully  encircles  the  trunk  it 
will  all  die  above  that  place,  and  maybe  root  and 
branch.  The  blight  on  the  twigs  is  a  much  less  harm¬ 
ful  thing.  Nothing  can  be  done  now  for  the  diseased 
tree  beyond  cutting  back  all  branches  that  show  any 
signs  of  the  affection,  being  very  careful  to  wipe  the 
cut  end  with  a  rag  saturated  with  carbolic  acid  or  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  to  kill  all  germs  that 
the  knife  or  saw  may  leave.  The  blighted  patch  on 
the  body  may  not  extend  further,  but  1  see  no  way  to 
stop  it,  if  it  is  yet  infected  with  the  disease.  The 
wound  may  be  assisted  in  healing  by  bridge-grafting 
it  over  next  Spring. 

Fruits  for  New  York  Market. 

I  am  located  in  central  New  York,  altitude  1,600  feet; 
soil  fairly  heavy  clay  loam,  western  slope.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  setting  out  a  small  apple  orchard,  as  the  farm  is 
almost  fruitless,  although  trees  a jre  healthy  and  thrifty 
here,  but  it  is  a  dairy  section.  For  Winter  apples  I  in¬ 
tend  to  set  out  Northern  Spy  and  King,  both  of  which 
do  well  here.  Are  the  above  varieties  as  good  as  any 
for  the  New  York  market?  Would  you  advise  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  other  varieties  unknown  to  me  and  not  much 
grown  here  ?  If  so,  what?  How  late  in  the  Fall  may  the 
trees  be  set  with  safety?  I  am  sending  you  a  pear  from 
our  only  tree,  set  out  many  years  ago.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  variety?  What  are  the  best  pears  and  plums  for 
home  use?  F-  p* 

Preston,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Spy  and  Tompkins  King  are  both  excel¬ 
lent  market  varieties,  and  of  high  quality  as  well. 
There  may  be  others  that  would  prove  more  profit¬ 
able,  such  as  Sutton  and  Rome  Beauty,  but  I  would 
plant  some  of  all  of  them.  Northern  Spy  is  late  in 
bearing,  but  it  is  a  standard  in  the  market,  and  will 
always  bring  a  good  price.  Tompkins  King  is  rather 
weakly  in  tree,  being  more  subject  to  disease  than 
most  varieties,  and  the  apples  fall  off  too  soon,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  large  size,  but  no  apple  sells  for  more 
money,  and  if  the  variety  pays  in  that  neighborhood 
I  would  plant  accordingly.  Sutton  is  much  like  Bald¬ 
win,  but  is  a  more  dependable  bearer  and  of  better 
flavor.  Rome  Beauty  is  not  commonly  grown  in  New 
York,  but  is  of  much  promise  there.  Apple  trees  may 
be  set  in  central  New  York  any  time  in  the  Fall  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  begins  to  freeze.  The  specimen  pear 
sent  seems  to  be  Sheldon,  but  not  quite  characteristic 
of  that  variety;  which  is  usually  almost  as  flat  as  the 
average  apple  and  heavily  russeted.  The  quality  is 
excellent.  For  family  use  a  good  list  of  pears,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  ripening,  would  be;  Tyson,  Wilder, 
Clapp,  Howell,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Sheldon  and  Law¬ 
rence.  Of  plums,  for  the  same  purpose  and  region, 
the  Abundance.  Burbank,  Bradshaw,  Fellenberg, 
Grand  Duke  and  Reine  Claude  will  prove  valuable. 


TOUGH  ON  THE  BEN  DAVIS  APPLE . 

Over  nine-tenths  of  the  receipts  of  apples  at  western 
markets  are  Ben  Davis.  On  October  11  four  boats  un¬ 
loaded  on  our  levee  10,000  barrels  of  apples— three- 
fourths  from  Illinois,  the  remainder  from  Missouri. 
Of  these  9,500  barrels  were  Ben  Davis,  and  railroad 
receipts  show  a  similar  record.  For  years  the  Ben 
Davis  has  been  a  profitable  apple  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  and  this  has  led  to  a  heavy  run  on  the 
nurserymen  for  the  trees.  This  demand  rapidly  in¬ 
creased,  to  the  exclusion  of  better  sorts,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  best  varieties  grown  had  to  give  way 
to  one  of  the  poorest  cultivated — an  apple  hardly  fit 
to  eat  or  cook,  and  yet  every  market  in  the  entire 
Southwest  is  now  flooded  with  it.  The  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  is  that  Ben  Davis  is  now  selling  at  figures  that 
average  only  a  trifle  over  half  what  the  better  sorts 
are  bringing.  On  the  day  mentioned,  while  really 
choice  Ben  Davis  could  be  had  on  the  levee  or  rail¬ 
road  depots  at  $1.50  a  barrel,  we  saw  a  lot  of  fancy 
Huntsman's  Favorite  that  sold  at  $3.50  a  barrel,  and 


another  lot,  same  variety  from  same  shipper,  at  $3.25 
a  barrel.  The  average  sales  of  this  variety  were  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  Grimes  Golden  and  Jonathan,  $2  to  $2.75; 
Rome  Beauty  and  Willow  Twig,  $2  to  $2.50;  Winesap, 
Northern  Spy,  Missouri  Pippin,  Gano  and  similar 
sorts  about  $2. 

A  more  discouraging  future  is  still  in  store  for  the 
Ben  Davis,  for  most  of  the  orders  coming  in  now  for 
apples  request  no  more  Ben  Davis.  Even  the  country 
merchant*  who  orders  only  five  to  10  barrels  almost 
invariably  adds:  “Don’t  send  me  aim  Ben  Davis.”  Thus 
much  lower  prices  for  it  seem  assured,  while  the  other 
sorts,  so  much  more  desirable,  will  not  suffer  by  the 
general  decline  because  they  are  wanted  by  the  trade 
everywhere  Three-fourths  of  the  receipts  are  now 
purchased  by  the  speculators  for  future  markets.  The 
cost  of  cold  storage  (50  cents  a  barrel  for  the  season) 
is  unfortunately  as  much  on  this  common  apple  as 
on  the  finest  varieties  grown,  and  when  we  add  the 
two  drayages  involved  (going  and  coming)  we  have 
60  cents  to  add  to  the  low  prices  prevailing  now  for 
the  best  grades  of  the  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  a  barrel,  and 
withdrawn  from  storage  we  have  as  first  cost  $2.10  a 
barrel,  a  sum  many  of  the  speculators  declare  they 
will  not  bring.  Most  of  the  southern  cities,  hood¬ 
winked  for  years  by  the  size  and  color  of  the  Ben 
Davis,  are  realizing  at  last  that  there  are  much  better 
apples;  the  consumers  arc  willing  to  pay  more  for 
them,  and  thus  this  apple  is  gradually  but  surely  find¬ 
ing  its  proper  level  or  value.  Nurserymen  everywhere 
should  prepare  for  the  future  through  smaller  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  much -lauded  Ben  Davis  and  far  more  of 
the  better  sorts.  Ben  Davis  is  doomed,  and  even  for 


BREEDING  LOW  EARS  ON  CORN.  Fig.  300.  See  First  Page. 


commercial  purposes  is  fast  losing  caste.  The  only 
hope  in  the  future  for  the  Ben  Davis  is  in  short  crops 
or  great  scarcity  of  apples,  when  nothing  better  can 
be  had.  f.  kiely. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  is  what  we  have  been  expecting  for 
years.  In  every  other  commodity  quality  at  last  pre¬ 
vails  over  mere  beauty,  so  it  wrill  surely  be  with 
apples.  Ben  Davis  men  should  not  be  wholly  cast 
down,  however.  They  must  find  other  uses  for  their 
apples.  Our  artist  at  Fig.  301  pictures  a  few  possible 
ways  of  utilizing  it! 


A  NEWSPAPER  “BLUFF”  EXPLODED. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  a  R.  N.-Y.  readei’,  is  having 
some  trouble  with  a  certain  paper  about  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  He  subscribed  with  an  agent  of  the  paper  about 
five  years  ago  for  one  year.  When  the  time  was  out 
the  paper  continued  to  come.  After  a  little  time  he 
told  the  postmaster  he  did  not  want  it,  and  refused 
to  take  it  from  the  office.  The  postmaster  notified 
the  publishers  that  the  paper  was  not  wanted,  but 
still  it  continued  to  come.  He  finally  wrote  them,  but 
that  made  no  difference.  Bills  and  paper  continued 
to  come;  then  threatening  letters,  and  finally  a  letter 
from  a  collection  agency  saying  he  would  be  sued, 
and  now  he  received  a  notice  having  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  legal  form  from  a  lawyer  in  New 
York.  He  stated  that  unless  the  matter,  $4,  was  paid 
by  October  7,  he  will  sue  it  in  New  York.  The  title 
of  this  notice  is  “notice  preceding  suit.”  On  the  back 
of  the  paper  are  two  lists  of  costs,  dne  under  $50  and 
the  other  where  the  amount  is  over  $50.  Can  these 
people  in  New  York  bring  an  action  in  that  city  for 
this  amount,  and  compel  this  party  to  defend  there? 
I  supposed  nothing  could  be  done  of  that  kind  for  less 
than  $50.  The  man  is  willing  to  stand  suit,  but  of 


course  does  not  want  to  go  to  New  York  City  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  If  there  is  any  law  which  gives  any  institu¬ 
tion  the  right  to  follow  up  such  contemptible  business 
with  that  mode  of  collection  it  is  as  infamous  as  the 
practice  of  the  paper.  w. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y— This  is  nothing  but  a  clumsy  “bluff”— an 
attempt  to  scare  your  friend  into  paying  a  bill  which 
he  does  not  owe.  If  the  facts  are  as  you  state  about 
the  efforts  to  stop  the  paper  they  cannot  make  you 
pay  for  it.  We  would  pay  no  attention  to  this  notice. 
They  cannot  bring  suit  against  a  subscriber  in  this 
way,  but  they  reason  that  some  men  will  be  fright¬ 
ened  at  such  a  notice  and  pay  the  bill  rather  than  be 
hounded  again  and  again.  Under  some  conditions  it 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  practice  to  continue  sending 
the  paper  for  a  reasonable  time  after  the  paid  sub¬ 
scription  expires.  Some  publishers  have  such  inti¬ 
mate  and  confidential  relations  with  their  subscribers 
that  they  feel  justified  in  assuming  that  all  will  re¬ 
new.  So  they  continue  to  send  the  paper  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  subscription, 
but  they  always  stop  it  when  requested  to  do  so.  This 
is  often  a  convenience  to  the  subscriber,  and  most 
publishers  receive  letters  thanking  them  for  continu¬ 
ing  the  paper.  Papers  that  will  resort  to  the  methods 
mentioned  above  do  great  injury  to  reputable  jour¬ 
nalism.  They  make  their  living  by  “bluff”  and  over¬ 
bearing  methods— not  by  honest  and  legitimate  ser¬ 
vice  for  their  readers.  The  bulk  of  their  “great  cir¬ 
culation”  is  usually  composed  of  just  such  people  as 
the  man  against  whom  they  have  threatened  to  bring 
this  suit.  They  have  barely  a  corporal’s  guard  of 
actual  subscribers  who  think  enough  of  the  paper  to 
pay  for  it  in  advance!  We  trust  that  no  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  frightened  at  any  such  threat 
of  a  lawsuit  after  trying  to  stop  a  paper! 

THE  DR.  CUMMINGS  PEACH. 

H.  S.  Wiley  sent  us  samples  of  the  peach  shown  at 
Fig.  302.  It  is  a  handsome  peach,  firm  and  solid,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  It  seems  worthy  of  a  trial.  Mr. 
Wiley  writes  the  following  note  about  its  origin: 
“The  original  and  only  tree  is  here  at  Cayuga  village, 
where  I  live.  The  stone  was  planted  by  Mrs.  Cum¬ 
mings,  one  of  my  neighbors,  five  years  ago  last 
Spring.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  in  October, 
1901;  I  thought  then  the  fruit  was  the  most  beautiful 
peach  I  ever  saw.  It  had  the  sunshine  last  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  ripening  period  which  it  lacked  altogether 
this  year.  Last  year  was  its  second  fruiting;  it  bore 
a  little  over  a  bushel.  This  year  it  had  about  2y2 
bushels  on.  It  has  been  dwarfed  more  or  less  by  a 
large  pear  tree  standing  away  about  20  feet.  It  is 
located  at  the  rear  of  Mr.  Cummings’s  store  and  the 
ground  about  it  is  covered  most  of  the  time  with  bar¬ 
rels  and  boxes  from  the  store,  which  serve  as  a 
mulch  to  keep  down  the  grass;  they  also  provide  the 
moisture.  I  named  it  for  the  late  Dr.  Cummings,  who 
practiced  medicine  in  this  town  over  50  years,  though 
I  think  Mrs.  Cummings,  his  daughter-in-law,  should 
come  in  for  her  share  of  the  honor.  I  budded  this 
Summer  about  1,000  of  them.  Mr.  Willard  and  others 
have  pronounced  it  a  peach  of  excellent  quality  and 
very  handsome  appearance.  Mrs.  Cummings  is  quite 
sure  the  pit  planted  was  from  an  Early  Crawford 
peach.”  _ ___ 

STARTING  SEEDS  OF  PLUM  AND  CHERRY. 

We  have  not  planted  peach  pits  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent,  but  have  had  most  excellent  success  with  plum 
and  cherry  seeds.  We  grow  thousands  of  native  plum 
trees  from  seed  annually.  The  pits  are  separated  from 
the  pulp  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  and  before 
decay  has  commenced,  and  are  immediately  mixed 
with  a  liberal  quantity  of  moist  sand  and  buried  out 
doors.  Lately  we  have  used  a  little  cellar  dug  in  the 
north  slope  of  a  hill,  among  evergreen  trees.  The 
seeds  are  placed  in  flower  pots  and  covered  with  pot 
saucers  to  avoid  damage  by  mice.  As  early  in  Spring 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked  the  seeds  are  planted  in 
shallow  drills  and  these  covered  with  boards,  which 
are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  shoots  appear.  After 
long  experience  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  failure  in  planting  fruit  and  tree  seeds 
lies  in  too  deep  planting.  Plum  pits  covered  with  two 
inches  of  our  rather  heavy  soil  rarely  send  shoots  to 
the  surface,  while  if  covered  one-half  inch  or  less, 
they  grow  readily.  By  covering  lightly  and  protectin.-. 
from  heavy  rains  and  vermin  with  boards,  a  good 
stand  may  be  secured.  Fruit  tree  seeds  usually  germi¬ 
nate  very  slowly  if  at  all  after  being  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  dry.  Transfer  immediately  from 
the  fruit  to  a  moist  medium. 

Fall  planting  is  open  to  several  objections,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones  being  the  danger  of  loss  from  vermin,  and 
packing  and  washing  of  the  ground.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  action  of  frost  is  essential  to  rup¬ 
ture  the  seed-case  of  such  hard-shelled  fruits  as  those 
of  the  plum  and  cherry,  but  I  have  frequently  found 
that  plum  and  cherry  pits  open  readily  when  kept  over 
Winter  in  moist  sand  in  a  mean  temperature  of  o'J 
degrees.  Frederic  cranefield. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

FEEDING  PEACH  TREES. — A  subscriber  writes 
that  he  has  300  or  400  peach  trees  that  are  not  thrifty 
and  wishes  to  know  whether  I  would  advise  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  nitrate  of  soda.  If  so,  when,  how,  and  how 
much?  If  they  were  mine  I  certainly  should  try  it  on 
a  part  of  them  at  least.  As  to  when,  I  should  say  just 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 
I  should  scatter  it  on  the  surface,  over  the  entire  root 
system.  Little  and  often  is  probably  better  than  a 
large  dose  at  one  time.  I  should  say  that  from  one 
to  two  quarts  to  each  tree,  according  to  size,  will  be 
a  safe  application. 

Can  a  plant  or  an  animal  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty?  Here  is  the  Deacon’s  contribution,  which 
may  help  to  make  it  plainer  to  some  of  us: 

“What  happened  to  tlve  cat?”  he  was  asked,  as  he 
came  carrying  the  emaciated  form  of  a  dead  cat  out 
of  a  rat-proof  corncrib. 

“Starved  to  death.” 

“What!  with  all  that  corn  in  the  crib?” 

“Humph!  A  cat  can’t  live  on  corn.” 

There  were  hundreds  of  bushels  of  food  in  the  crib, 
yet  the  cat  had  starved  to  death.  Now  introduce  a 
few  colonies  of  rats  and  mice  into  the  corn  crib,  and 
pussy  will  grow  fat  and  sleek.  There  is  no  more  food 
there  than  before,  but  the  mice  will  convert  it  into 
a  form  in  which  it  is  available  for  pussy.  Again, 
place  a  newly-born  kitten  in  the  corncrib,  with  plenty 
of  mice  at  work  turning  the  corn  into  food  that  is 
available  for  a  grown  cat,  and  the  kitten  will  still 
starve.  If,  however,  you  place  the  kitten’s  mother 
also  in  the  crib  she  can  reconvert  the  mice  into  milk, 

,  which  is  available  as  food  for  the  kitten. 

On  page  463  Mr.  Mapes  says  that  he  considers  wheat 
alone  the  very  best  of  the  single  grains  for  hens.  Wheat 
alone,  in  connection  with  free  range,  can  be  depended  on 
to  give  good  results  where  the  flock  is  not  too  large. 
Then  on  page  623  he  says  at  one  time  wheat  could  be 
bought  as  cheaply  as  corn,  and  he  bought  a  carload,  and 
substituting  wheat  for  corn,  thought  he  was  doing  a  fine 
thing,  but  disease  broke  out  in  his  flocks  and  the  egg 
yield  fell  off.  Does  Mr.  Mapes  claim  that  the  wheat  was 
the  cause  of  disease  breaking  out  in  his  flock?  He  says 
farther  down  on  page  623  that  a  feed  with  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1:5.6  gave  better  results  than  a  narrower  one. 
According  to  the  figures  I  have  at  hand  the  nutritive 
ratio  of  wheat  is  1:7.4,  a  somewhat  wider  ration  than  Mr. 
Mapes  claims  is  right,  yet  he  claims  that  wheat  is  a 
protein  feed.  These  are  some  of  the  things  I  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Mapes  make  plain.  j.  r.  w. 

Adamsville,  N.  Y. 

CHANGING  RATIONS. — My  experience  with  the 
car  of  wheat  referred  to  occurred  a  number  of  years 
ago,  before  I  had  given  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  balanced  rations.  At  that  time  I  was  using  whole 
grain  at  night  and  a  mash  in  the  morning.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  my  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  others,  I  was  trying  to  get  a  narrow  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio,  so  the  morning  mash  was  composed 
largely  of  protein  feeds.  This  balanced  up  the  corn 
at  night,  and  was  giving  me  good  results.  I  presume 
I  had  struck  a  good  balanced  ration  by  accident. 
When  I  changed  from  corn  to  wheat  at  night  I  made 
no  change  in  the  morning  mash.  This  made  the  ratio 
of  the  day’s  allowance  narrower.  Do  you  get  the  idea? 
Had  I  changed  the  morning  feed  to  a  more  carbona¬ 
ceous  mixture  no  bad  results  would  likely  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  “Does  Mr.  Mapes  claim  that  the  wheat  was 
the  cause  of  disease  breaking  out  in  his  flocks?”  I 
suspect  that  it  was.  A  ration  can  be  unbalanced  in 
either  direction.  An  excess  of  nitrogenous  matter  I 
consider  more  dangerous  than  an  excess  of  carbona¬ 
ceous  matter.  I  believe  that  when  the  food  supplied 
furnishes  just  enough  of  each  element  to  supply  the 
needs,  without  clogging  up  the  system  with  too  much 
of  the  other  element,  the  system  is  in  best  condition 
to  resist  disease  germs. 

ROUP  IN  PURCHASED  BIRDS.— Those  chickens 
recently  purchased  in  the  New  York  market  have  had 
a  turn  of  roup.  Fifteen  of  the  cockerels  were  weighed 
and  placed  in  a  small  pen  October  1  in  order  to  see 
how  many  pounds  of  feed  it  would  take  to  make  a 
pound  of  gain.  The  15  birds  weighed  44  pounds  cn 
that  date.  Fifty  pounds  of  dry  feed  were  weighed  out 
at  the  same  time.  They  were  fed  as  much  as  they 
would  eat  with  a  good  relish,  three  times  a  day,  wet 
with  an  equal  weight  of  skim-milk.  By  Octooer  15 
they  had  eaten  the  last  of  the  50  pounds  of  feed,  and 
were  again  weighed,  weighing  56  pounds,  a  gain  of 
12  pounds.  I  noticed  that  two  of  the  lot  had  roup, 
within  a  day  or  two  after  the  experiment  began,  as 
evidenced  by  the  offensive  discharge  from  the  nos¬ 
trils  and  emaciated  condition.  They  were  allowed  to 
remain,  however,  since  roup  is  one  of  the  risks  to  be 
expected  in  purchasing  and  fattening  poultry.  These 
two  birds  apparently  ate  their  full  share  of  the  feed, 
but  lost  instead  of  gained  weight.  The  two  only 
weighed  four  pounds  13  ounces  at  the  close  of  the 
test.  Even  with  this  drawback  it  only  required  a 
little  over  four  pounds  of  feed  and  the  same  of  skim- 


milk  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain.  I  am  satisfied  that 
by  feeding  a  poorly  balanced  ration  to  these  New 
York  birds  I  could  develop  swelled  heads  and  the 
worst  forms  of  roup  in  a  few  days. 

Being  a  novice  at  the  business  I  apply  to  you  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  raised  this  year  10  vefy  fine  P. 
Rocks.  I  paid  $2.50  for  a  sitting  of  eggs.  Now  three 
have  long  feathers  on  their  feet  and  lower  legs.  Which 
shall  I  keep  for  breeding?  I  thought  perfectly  clean 
legs  were  right.  F,  c.  M- 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  STANDARDS. — F.  C.  M.  has  only  to  look 
in  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection  to  learn  that 
Plymouth  Rocks  should  have  feet  and  legs  free  from 
feathers.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  exact  parentage  of  birds  where  they  are  kept  in 
flocks,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made,  so  far  as  I 
knW,  to  secure  a  registry  of  purebred  poultry.  Any 
bird  having  the  required  color,  appearance,  etc., 
passes  in  the  show  room  as  pure.  A  man  may  think 


he  has  a  purebred  when  in  reality  it  is  only  a  mon¬ 
grel.  A  neighbor  who  has  gone  Rhode  Island  Red 
crazy,  went  into  ecstacies  last  Winter  over  a  choice 
specimen  he  saw  in  one  of  my  pens.  She  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  cross  between  Buff  Cochin  and  P.  Rock. 

PROFITABLE  PORK. — Our  eleventh  sow  only  had 
six  pigs.  This  makes  88  pigs  from  11  sows.  How 
much  have  the  88  pigs  cost  at  weaning  time?  Not  to 
exceed  a  dollar  each.  Two  litters  per  year  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  three  pounds  of  feed  per  day  is  a  fair 
allowance.  These  11  sows  have  been  fed  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  hominy  chop,  equal  parts.  They  got  only 
eight  pounds  of  the  mixture,  morning  and  night, 
thrown  to  them  dry,  during  the  Summer  when  they 
were  at  pasture.  They  get  six  pounds  each  per  day, 
while  suckling  their  pigs,  in  slop  form.  They  are  in 
good  flesh,  and  the  pigs  are  growing  well.  We  have 
been  debating  the  advisability  of  replacing  our  grade 
Poland  China  boar  with  a  purebred  of  some  kind,  and 
have  about  decided  to  raise  another  grade.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  turn  western  feed  into  pork,  at  a  profit 
on  an  eastern  farm,  and  still  have  a  good  deal  of  faith 
in  my  old  neighbor’s  maxim  that  “the  breed  is  in  the 


DR.  CUMMINGS  PEACH.  Fig.  302. 


mouth.”  The  pig  we  have  selected  is  one  of  a  litter 
of  nine  that  were  six  weeks  old  October  12.  On  that 
date  he  weighed  30  pounds,  and  a  number  of  his  mates 
are  equally  as  good.  His  mother  was  purchased  at 
an  auction  in  the  vicinity,  and  has  a  record  of  17  pigs 
at  one  birth.  His  sire  is  also  the  sire  of  Billy  G., 
whose  picture  appears  on  page  701. 

The  Berkshire  man,  page  714,  seems  to  doubt  that 
“the  breed  is  in  the  mouth,”  and  says:  “I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  if  Mapes,  the  hen  man,  will  weigh  Billy  G. 
on  any  date  that  one  of  the  Berkshires  with  a  yard- 
long  pedigree  at  the  same  age,  will  weigh  as  much  as 
Billy  G.”  Billy  G.  was  weighed  on  June  13,  1902,  at 
the  age  of  t.wo  months  .and  21  days,  when  he  weighed 
84  pounds,  having  made  a  gain  of  49  pounds  in  the 
previous  28  days.  When  the  Berkshire  man  uses  his 


scales  and  pedigreed  pigs  and  makes  a  better  show¬ 
ing,  Billy  G.  will  take  off  his  hat  to  aristocracy. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


MR.  STRINGFELLOW  ON  THE  HITCHINGS 

ORCHARD. 

A  subscriber  makes  an  inquiry  by  letter  that  has 
doubtless  suggested  itself  to  many  more  of  your  read¬ 
ers,  viz.,  if  Grant  G.  Hitchings  has  obtained  such  good 
results  from  the  sod  and  mulch  method  with  long- 
rooted  trees  in  large  holes,  why  should  growers  run 
the  risk  of  losing  a  part  of  their  trees,  as  seems  to 
have  happened  to  some,  from  root-pruning  and  plant¬ 
ing  in  small  holes?  I  will  answer  this  inquiry  with  a 
statement  made  by  W.  H.  Ritter,  of  Springfield,  Mo., 
in  the  October  issue  of  the  Practical  Fruit  Grower: 

In  the  Spring  of  1901  I  planted  four  peach  trees,  two  of 
them  the  old  way  and  two  by  the  crowbar  method.  They 
were  set  in  my  yard  on  nearly  level  ground,  and  were 
not  cultivated,  but  lightly  mulched.  The  two  trees 
planted  the  old  way,  with  all  the  roots,  started  to  grow 
very  early,  and  made  a  fair  growth  for  so  dry  a  season, 
but  in  August  the  leaves  came  off  and  one  of  them  died; 
the  other  died  back  to  the  ground  and  so  had  to  start 
from  the  ground  this  year.  This  season  it  has  made  a 
growth  of  two  feet.  The  crowbar  trees  were  trimmed 
to  a  cane  20  inches  high  [Too  long.  H.  M.  S.],  and  an  side 
roots  were  cut  off  and  the  tap  roots  cut  back  to  eight  or 
10  inches  [four  were  enough].  I  made  holes  for  them  in 
the  hard  gravel  land  that  never  was  cultivated,  with  a 
crowbar,  same  as  I  do  for  a  fence  post.  I  then  got  a 
shovelful  of  rich  surface  soil  and  put  in  the  two  holes, 
then  with  the  crowbar  made  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  this 
soil,  put  the  trees  down  and  tamped  them  with  a  small 
stick,  filling  in  more  earth  until  full.  Then  I  poured  a 
bucket  of  water  around  each  tree  and  mulched  them. 
Results:  These  two  trees  just  stood  there  like  two  sticks 
stuck  in  the  ground  till  about  the  last  of  June,  when  all 
at  once  they  took  a  notion  to  grow  and  they  grew  till 
frost  killed  the  leaves.  This  last  Spring  they  began 
early  and  are  now  as  high  as  my  head. 

This  all  happened  in  about  the  driest  year  ever 
known  in  the  West.  The  long-rooted  trees  were 
planted  about  as  Mr.  Hitchings  doubtless  planted  his, 
though  the  season  must  have  been  very  different.  Mr. 
Ritter’s  experience  brings  out  one  of  the  strongest 
points  for  short  roots,  viz.,  deep  rooting  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  resist  drought  not  only  the  first  year,  but  ever 
afterwards.  Remarkable  as  Mr.  Hitchings’s  orchard 
has  proved  during  the  past  few  wet  seasons,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  fruit  will  not  hold  up  in  size  in  a  very 
dry  year,  as  it  would  had  the  trees  been  root-pruned. 
The  past  few  years  having  been  exceptionally  wet  in 
the  East  were  highly  favorable  to  trees  planted  with 
long  roots,  but  a  change  will  surely  come,  and  I  warn 
those  who  anticipate  setting  such  trees  on  unbroken 
ground  in  large  holes  that  they  run  a  great  risk  of 
losing  a  large  part  of  them  if  the  Summer  is  dry,  just 
as  Mr.  Ritter  did.  But  the  subscriber  alluded  to  above 
asked  me  another  question  which  also  is  of  interest  to 
those  who  think  of  making  a  change  in  orchard  meth¬ 
ods,  and  that  was  whether  I  attached  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  “man  behind  the  tree”  in  growing  such 
an  orchard.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not.  The  most  ordi¬ 
nary  fruit  grower  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  the  trees 
into  bearing,  once  they  are  planted,  for  there  is  really 
nothing  to  do  but  mow,  mulch  and  watch  the  trees 
grow  until  they  begin  to  bear.  The  “man  behind  the 
tree”  begins  to  figure  in  great  shape,  however,  when 
spraying,  gathering  and  marketing  of  the  fruit  be¬ 
gins.  And  now  as  to  sod  planting  in  general.  Allow 
me  to  state  that  I  do  not  advise  it  exclusively,  as  some 
seem  to  think.  I  make  no  allusion  in  my  book  to 
crowbar  or  driven  holes  in  sod,  the  idea  being  an 
afterthought  several  years  ago,  and  intended  to  apply 
solely  to  abandoned  farms  too  poor  to  cultivate,  rocky 
land  and  steep  hillsides  in  sections  like  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  with  plenty  of  rainfall.  I  take  it 
that  few  people  with  good  tillable  land  are  willing  or 
can  afford  to  lose  the  use  of  the  land  so  long.  All 
such  can  be  devoted  to  cultivated  crops,  keeping  the 
trees  clean  also,  until  they  begin  to  bear,  when  cul¬ 
tivation  should  cease  and  the  orchard  be  treated  as 
Mr.  Hitchings  treats  his.  il  m.  stringeellow. 


A  BARKED  KIEFFER. — I  notice  an  interesting  item 
concerning  a  Kieffer  pear  tree  in  Massachusetts  on 
page  704.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  a  similar 
case  last  Summer.  Last  Spring  a  cat  pursued  by  dogs 
sought  refuge  in  a  very  healthy  Kieffer  pear  tree  that 
had  been  set  about  10  years.  The  dogs  in  their  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  get  the  cat  chewed  and  pulled  every 
bit  of  the  bark  off  the  tree  from  six  inches  above  the 
ground  to  the  branches.  Not  a  piece  of  bark  was  left 
on  the  trunk.  We  expected  that  of  course  the  tree  was 
dead,  but  did  not  cut  it  down,  and  were  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  tree  put  out  leaves  and  blossom,  and 
still  more  surprised  at  the  immense  crop  of  fruit  it 
bore,  and  fine  fruit  it  was.  The  leaves  are  now  drop¬ 
ping,  and  we  will  wait  to  see  what  freak  trick  it  per¬ 
forms  next  season.  henry  t.  moon. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Care  of  Fruit  Seeds. 

R.  (No  Address).— I  am  getting  up  a  little 
collection  of  seeds  such  as  those  of  apples, 
pears,  grapes  and  peaches  to  send  to  a 
friend  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Canada. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  time  of  year 
they  ought  to  be  planted  to  do  the  best.  I 
have  never  sown  such  before  and  am  in 
the  dark  about  them. 

Ans. — The  seeds  of  all  fruits  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry  be¬ 
fore  planting,  but  they  need  not  be  kept 
wet.  They  are  the  better  for  Fall  plant¬ 
ing,  but  may  be  stratified  or  mixed  with 
moist  earth  and  kept  over  Winter  in 
perfect  condition.  When  early  Spring 
comes  they  should  be  planted  in  good 
garden  soil,  about  one  inch  deep  and  in 
rows  that  will  allow  good  tillage.  The 
seeds  may  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  in 
a  reasonably  dry  state  to  any  part  of 
this  country.  iu  e.  y.  d. 

Cement  for  a  Roof. 

D.  C.  S.,  So.  Canisteo,  N.  Y.— Do  you  know 
of  anyone  putting  a  cement  roof  on  build¬ 
ings,  I  mean  Portland  or  Rosendale  ce¬ 
ment  and  sand?  Would  the  cold  heave  a 
house  and  crack  the  roof  where  the  house 
is  on  a  good  cellar  wall  that  apparently 
does  not  stir? 

Ans. — Cement,  or  otherwise  hydraulic 
lime,  however  used  even  with  pitch,  is 
not  a  practicable  material  for  roofs.  It 
shrinks  and  cracks  by  both  hot  dry 
weather  and  by  freezing.  Attempts  have 
keen  made  with  it  in  all  practicable 
ways,  but  without  success.  The  mere 
disturbance  of  a  building  alone  by  frost 
or  other  causes  of  vibration  is  no  dis¬ 
qualification  of  this  material,  but  it  is 
the  expansion  by  heat  and  after  contrac¬ 
tion  in  the  Summer  and  these  results 
reversed  by  the  cold  of  Winter,  which 
very  quickly  break  it  up  and  ruin  it.  The 
weight  of  it  too  is  a  serious  obstacle. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  roofing  felt 
made,  in  which  asphalt,  tar  and  some 
fibrous  binding  substance  as  asbestos  is 
used  for  the  material,  which  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  use  on  sloping  roofs,  but  these 
are  not  available  on  flat  roofs.  h.  s. 

Soft  Coal  and  Sooty  Chimneys. 

E.  D.  R.,  Pennsylvania. — We  are  told  by 
science  that  when  we  burn  hard  coal  we 
should  occasionally  burn  some  oyster 
shells  to  keep  the  flues  clean.  Is  there 
anything  that  can  be  thus  used  with  soft 
coal  to  keep  flues  and  pipe  measurably 
clean,  as  the  ever-recurring  job  of  taking 
down  and  cleaning  is  a  great  nuisance? 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  contained  in 
oyster  shells  by  which  chimney  flues 
may  be  cleaned  of  deposit  from  coal 
burned.  When  oyster  shells,  which  are 
nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  are  burn¬ 
ed,  carbonic  acid  is  produced.  But  the 
very  same  substance  is  produced  by 
burning  coal,  as  the  carbon  of  the  coal, 
in  burning,  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  by  which  the  combustion  is 
effected,  and  carbonic  acid  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced,  in  part,  and  some  of  the  carbon 
unconsumed  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  soft  soot,  or  a  hard  substance  of 
similar  character,  these  collecting  on  the 
inside  walls  of  the  flues.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  burn  any  coal  without  frequent 
cleaning  of  the  flues  and  pipes.  This  is 
all  the  more  requisite  when  soft  coal  is 
used.  Indeed  the  use  of  soft  coal  is  so 
troublesome  that  it  is  quite  commonly 
changed  into  coke  by  partial  burning, 
by  which  the  volatile  matter  of  the  coal 


soft  coal  is  ever  forced  on  us  by  any 
circumstances,  the  only  substitute  for  it 
must  be  coke,  for  the  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  soot  escaping  from  soft  coal 
would  amount  to  a  nuisance  which 
would  be  intolerable  in  several  ways. 

n.  s. 

Steep  Versus  Level. 

Citizen  (No  Address).— A  man  wishes  to  sell 
to  me  some  land  he  owns.  It  is  very  steep, 
and  I  have  asked  him  to  see  that  his  land 
surveyor,  in  measuring  it,  gives  horizontal 
(or  level),  not  sloping,  or  hypothenusal 
measurement  when  chaining  it.  He  said 
he  would  have  chaining  done  so  as  to  give 
the  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  hillside, 
however  steep,  because  he  would,  he  said, 
get  more  land  on  a  hill  than  on  the  level 
land  of  its  base.  I  said  he  could  plant  no 
more  trees  or  build  no  more  houses,  and 
have  the  trees  or  houses  the  same  distance 
horizontally  between  them  on  the  hill  than 
on  the  level  land  or  base  on  which  they 
stood.  He  differed  and  said  I  was  wrong. 
Give  me  your  answer  to  this. 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  that  Citizen 
is  right.  The  horizontal  lines  are  the 
only  ones  surveyors  use  in  measuring 
the  acreage  of  land.  As  many  trees  or 
houses  can  be  put  the  same  distance 
apart  on  level  land  as  on  inclined  or 
sloping  land.  Their  horizontal  dis¬ 
tances  apart  will  be  the  same.  No  more 
trees  per  acre  can  be  planted  on  sloping 
than  on  level  land;  except  that  one  side 
of  each — the  side  opposite  the  hill — will 
have  more  room  where  it  is  above  the 
top  of  the  one  below  it.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Lime  for  Greenhouse  Soil. 

F.  C.  S.,  Bronxvillc,  N.  Y.—l  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  with  soil  that  I  use  in 
the  greenhouse.  I  have  tested  it  with  the 
blue  litmus  paper  and  it  turns  reddish  in 
a  few  minutes,  which  indicates  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  acid  in  it,  and  a  green 
scum  grows  on  top  of  it  also.  The  soil  I 
use  is  taken  from  a  sod  field  that  has  not 
been  plowed  or  cultivated  for  the  past  15 
years,  only  hay  taken  from  it  every  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  generally  put  up  a  compost  heap 
every  Spring  to  use  in  the  greenhouses, 
about  three-fourths  sod  and  soil  and  one- 
fourth  cow  manure.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
use  the  lime,  mix  it  in  when  putting  up 
the  compost  heap,  or  would  you  advise  put¬ 
ting  the  lime  on  the  ground  this  Fall,  leav¬ 
ing  on  till  Spring,  then  take  it  up?  Which 
is  the  better,  air-slaked  lime  made  from 
marble  or  oystershell  lime?  Do  Canada 
hardwood  ashes  contain  any  lime,  and 
would  they  answer  for  the  purpose  where 
the  soil  is  sour? 

Ans. — Lime  is  evidently  needed  in  that 
soil.  You  may  apply  the  lime  to  the  soil 
this  Fall  or  mix  it  in  the  compost  as 
preferred.  The  latter  will  be  surer.  The 
stone  lime  is  better.  Unleached  wood 
ashes  contain  about  33  per  cent  of  lime. 
We  would  rather  use  the  stone  lime — 10 
pounds  to  a  ton  of  the  soil. 

Value  ot  Cob  Ashes. 

If.  K.  W.,  Norlhville  (No  State)— On  page 
6S8  E.  H.  T.,  Bates,  Ill.,  asks  about  cob 
ashes  for  corn.  You  say  a  ton  contains 
142  pounds  of  potash.  Do  not  cob  ashes 
contain  more  potash  than  hard  wood,  which 
averages  7.25  per  100  pounds?  I  would  like 
to  buy  a  few  hundredweight  of  cob  ashes. 

Ans. — Our  figures  are  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station,  which  represent  the  averages  of 
many  analyses.  As  we  frequently  have 
questions  about  ashes  we  give  below  an¬ 
alyses  of  several  kinds.  The  figures 
represent  the  average  of  different  sam¬ 
ples.  Pounds  in  one  ton: 


BOOK  BULLETIN. 

Marion’s  Experiences;  School  Days  in 
Germany,  by  Lucy  A.  Hill.  This  book 
gives,  in  the  form  of  a  story,  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  German  usages,  social 
customs  and  history.  It  will  be  found  very 
interesting  by  girls  from  10  to  15,  and  may 
be  recommended  to  those  who  prefer  to  se¬ 
lect  juvenile  books  having  some  other  aim 
besides  entertainment.  Published  by  the 
Educational  Publishing  Company,  New 
York;  price  75  cents. 

The  Story  of  a  Living  Temple,  by 
Frederick  M.  Rossiter  and  Mary  H.  Ros- 
siter.  This  is  the  title  of  a  book  intended 
to  teach  the  salient  facts  of  physiology  in 
a  simple  and  interesting  way,  so  that  chil¬ 
dren  may  understand  it.  This  it  accom¬ 
plishes  very  happily,  teaching  the  relation 
of  the  healthy  body  to  sound  morals  and 
healthy  minds.  It  will  be  found  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book  for  a  mother  to  read  aloud  to 
her  children.  In  its  description  of  the  body 
as  a  temple,  it  includes  an  account  of  its 
building  through  the  digestive  processes, 
and  also  refers  to  the  evil  agencies  that 
may  mar  it  or  break  it  down.  It  not  only 
inculcates  sound  morals,  but  also  instils  a 
reverence  for  the  body  which  cannot  fail 
to  act  as  an  incentive  to  higher  thought. 
We  consider  it  a  most  helpful  book  for  the 
family  library.  Published  by  the  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  Chicago;  price  $1  net; 
postage  additional. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

Course  in  Farm  Practice. 

SIX  WEEKS  BEGINNING  NOVEMBER  10. 


free  from  frills. 
No  entrance  ex- 


Condensed  and  practical ; 

Busy  farmers  find  it  pays 
amination.  Not  expensive. 

Rhode  Island  College,  Kingston,  R.l. 


IS  THE  STANDARD 

STEAM  PUMPS  m  uF  Tsm  i 
GASOLINE  ENGINES® 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  QE  jig! 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA, ILL. 'CHICAGO.-  DALLAS-TEX 


DERRICK  OIL  CO. 


Box  53.  Titusville,  Pa. 

ELITE  OIL. 

A  perfect  burning 
oil.  Shipped  on  trial, 
to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  60-gal.  galva¬ 
nized  iron  storage  tank 
with  pump,  cover  and 
hasp  for  lock  .Write  for 
particulars  and  prices. 


PLOWING  MADE  EASY. 

I  The  Wonder  Plow  Attachment  can 
bo  attached  to  beam  of  any  plow; 
regulates  depth  and  width  of  furrow ; 

,  saves  1-3  draft  on  horses,  relieves 
\  all  labor  of  man,  as  you  need  not 
I  hold  pl.w  handles  to  do  perfect 
1  plowing.  10  year  old  boy  can  plow 
in  hardest  soil. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Fast  seller 
everywhere.  Big  money  for  workers.  No  chart 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  3Mc.  Large 

quantities,  Special  Kates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  930  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Spent  tan  bark  ... 

Number  of 
analyses. 
. 5 

Pot¬ 

ash. 

36 

Phos. 

acid. 

27 

Cremated  swill  ... 

. 15 

79 

283 

“  garbage 

. 3 

103 

175 

Coal  ashes  . 

. 2 

8 

9 

Brickyard  ashes  . 

. 1 

72 

32 

Corncob  ashes  .... 

. 1 

142 

47 

Cotton-seed  hull  . 

. 21 

479 

174 

Leather  scrap  .... 

. 1 

67 

79 

Peat  ashes  . 

. 1 

9 

2 

Seaweed  . 

. 1 

18 

6 

Wood  ashes  . 

. 340 

113 

26 

In  buying  unleached  ashes  we  usually 
figure  on  about  five  per  cent  of  potash. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  Illi¬ 
nois  cob  ashes  contain  exactly  142 
which  produces  the  smoke  and  soot  in  pounds  of  potash  to  the  ton.  They  may 


the  burning  of  coal  in  fires  or  stoves  is 
distilled  out  into  the  form  of  tar  or 
pitch,  and  a  nearly  pure  carbon  is  form¬ 
ed.  This  coke  when  burned  in  open 
fireplaces  or  stoves  makes  no  smoke 
and  but  a  very  little  flame.  Thus  to 
change  coal  into  coke  is  considered  an 
economy — as  indeed  it  is — as  well  as  a 
very  great  convenience.  If  the  use  of 


contain  more  or  less— depending  on  the 
way  they  have  been  burned  and  stored. 
If  we  were  able  to  buy  any  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  them  we  would  send  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  to  the  State  Experiment  Station  for 
analysis,  and  thus  know  just  what  we 
were  buying.  We  have  been  asked  why 
the  ashes  of  swill  and  garbage  are  so 
rich  in  phosphoric  acid.  This  refuse 
contains  a  good  many  bones  which,  when 
burned,  yield  considerable  hone  ash. 


Fleming’s  3  are  free  if  they  fail. 

End  of  Lump  Jaw. 

Fleming’s  lump  Jaw  Cure  has  for  six  years 
cured  99%  of  all  cases,  mild  or  severe.  Easy 
to  use,  not  severe,  seldom  leaves  a  scar.  Loss 
is  certain  without  tho  remedy.  Cure  is  sure 
with  it. 

No  More  Spavins. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  kiww  of  a  certain 
means  of  curing  any  spavin  in  45  minutes. 
You  can  wonder  but  you  dare  not  doubt,  for 
we  have  the  evidence  and  you  can  tost  for 
yourself.  Curb,  Splint  and  Ringbone  just 
as  easy.  Flcmlog’sSpaviu  Cure  is  painless 
and  harmless. 

fistula  &  Ml  Ml 

Cured  in  two  to  four  Weeks. 

Fleming’s  Fistula  nnd  Poll  Evil  Cure 

is  our  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  remedies 
that  never  fail.  We  have  yet  to  find  a  single 
incurable  case  among  the  thousands  whore 
the  remedy  has  been  tried. 

Write  today  for  circulars  on  any  or  all 
the  above  remedies.  State  which  are  wanted. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 

222  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


YOUR  DEPOSITS  SOLICITED 

UPON  WHICH  WE  WILL  PAY 

5%  Per  Annum 


Paid  In 
Capital 
81,000,000 

Assets 
8  1,600,000 

Surplus 

8185,000 


Our  depositors  participate  in  the 
earnings  of  a  non-speculative  busi 
ness,  operating  in  gilt-edged  New 
York  real  estate  securities.  Under 
absolute  supervision  of  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Department.  our  methods  en¬ 
dorsed  and  recommended  by  leading 
clergymen,  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  throughout  the  country. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  full  particu¬ 
lars  upon  request. 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

AND 

HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN 

make  the  best  combination  of  farm  information 
in  the  world.  _ 

T1IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  authority  on  horticultural  and  general  farm 
subjects.  For  reliable  information  you  can  go  no 
higher.  It  is  the  court  of  last  resort.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  costs  The  R.  N.-Y.  more  than  the  entire  editorial 
work  of  any  other  three  farm  papers  all  together. 

Both  Hoard’s  Dairyman  and 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one 
year,  for  SI. 65. 

For  free  sample  copy  and  booklet,  “  A  Thinking 
Farmer,”  send  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
409  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  N.  \r. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  ft 
Boscbert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,Syracuse,N.Y. 


to  St.  Paul  & 
Minneapolis 


Four  Daily  Fast  Trains  from  Chicago 
via  the  Chicago  &  North-West¬ 
ern  Railway,  including 
the  famous 

NORTH-WESTERN  LIMITED 

electric  lighted  fast  night  train  leav¬ 
ing  Chicago  6.30  p.  m.,  arriving  St. 
Paul  7.25  next  morning.  Perfect 
Dining  Car  service. 

Double  track,  the  short  line,  block 
signals,  heavy  steel, carefully  main¬ 
tained  roadway  and  powerful  loco¬ 
motives  of  the  most  modern  type, 
make  the  Chicago  &  North-Western 
the  Pioneer  Line,  the  route  par  ex¬ 
cellence  to  theWest  and  Northwest. 

Rll  Agents  sell  Tickets  via  The 
North-Western  Line . 


[SKUNKlu 

and  all  other  Raw  Furs;  also  Cattle  and  Horse  Hides 

shipped  to  us  will  bring  the  Farmer  and  Trapper  10  to  50% 
more  than  If  sold  athomc.  We  want  every  Farmer,  Trader, 
Trapper  and  Buyer  In  the  U. 8.  and  Canada  to  ship  his  Raw  j 
Furs  and  Hides  to  us.  Highest  market  prices  and  prompt  | 
cash  returns  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  price  list,  shipping  j 
tags,  Game  Laws,  etc.  ANDERSCH  BROS.,  \ 
Dept.  59  3iain  fct.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  j 

BinwiOM— inrw  ■wniww  '■ 


A  Darning  Machine* 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

We  raise  tomatoes  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  market,  and  this  year  began  to  save 
our  own  seed  from  the  finest  fruits.  A 
great  many  of  the  fruits  saved  for  seed 
purposes  were  picked  when  half  ripe,  and 
finished  ripening  in  the  greenhouse.  Do 
you  believe  this  will  injure  the  vitality  of 
the  seed?  G.  m. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Selection  of  Seed. — Along  this  line 
of  improvement  we  have  but  two  stand¬ 
points  at  best,  from  which  to  work; 
first,  by  selecting  seed  from  the  partial¬ 
ly  ripened  fruits,  and  second,  choosing 
or  selecting  seed  from  the  fully  ripened 
specimens  that  mature  first.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  safer  plan  and  may  be  carried 
on  from  year  to  year  indefinitely  with¬ 
out  danger  of  impairing  vitality.  The 
former  plan,  if  carried  to  excess,  will 
impair  the  vigor  both  as  to  the  fruit  and 
its  seed.  While  this  is  doubtless  the 
case,  the  plan  is  resorted  to  to  quite 
an  extent,  as  earliness  in  the  tomato  is 
a  quality  much  sought  after.  In  general, 
it  will  be  safe  practice  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  would  better  not  be  carried 
beyond  that  period.  Now  as  to  your  per¬ 
sonal  case,  it  would  be  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  you  might  consider  “half 
ripe.”  But  to  define  a  little  more  clear¬ 
ly,  I  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  picking 
as  soon  as  any  traces  of  red  were  notice¬ 
able  upon  the  outside,  or  in  many  cases 
even  before  that.  When  they  seem  fully 
developed  and  just  begin  to  show  tinges 
of  red  is  a  good  time.  But  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  remove  the  seeds  before  allowing 
them  fully  to  ripen,  and  by  all  means 
before  any  signs  of  decay  are  visible. 
There  will  be  no  danger  of  impairing  the 
vitality  for  two  or  three  years,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  for  one  trial. 

Celery  Questions. — The  following 
letter  from  a  subscriber  under  date  ot 
October  13  is  inserted,  as  there  are  some 
questions  of  interest  to  celery  growers. 
It  also  indicates  considerable  push,  as 
the  writer  began  gardening  only  a  year 
or  two  ago  without  any  previous  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he 
has  worked  may  be  nearly  or  quite  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  confronting  many  other 
growers: 

I  wish  to  ask  some  questions  regarding 
celery.  I  grew  a  few  plants  last  year,  and 
now  have  only  a  small  patch  for  our  local 
market.  I  never  saw  a  plant  growing  ex¬ 
cept  what  I  have  grown  myself.  I  am 
using  White  Plume  and  a  few  plants  of 
Giant  Pascal.  I  am  now  marketing  a 
little  which  is  averaging  me  four  cents  per 
stock,  while  Kalamazoo  celery  is  selling 
at  15  cents  per  dozen  (both  prices  being 
wholesale).  White  Plume  was  sown  in  hot¬ 
bed  February  25  and  set  in  field  May  20. 
Giant  Pascal  sown  April  20  was  set  in  field 
August  1.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  White  Plume  grows  too  many  stalks, 
and  is  too  spreading  in  habit.  The  Pascal 
grows  more  erect,  with  fewer  stalks.  I 
planted  on  level  surface,  and  gave  loose 
culture  without  banking  or  handling  until 
ready  for  blanching.  I  used  boards  for  my 
earliest,  but  am  now  banking  with  earth. 
About  four  weeks  ago  I  noticed  small  black 
spots  on  the  outer  leaves;  these  slowly 
spread  until  the  leaf  died,  but  the  heart  is 
still  alive.  The  latest  planting  is  not  af¬ 
fected.  I  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
six  inches  in  the  row.  I  have  a  book, 
“Celery  for  Profit,”  and  in  handling,  used 
a  string  as  suggested  in  the  book;  but  in 
gathering  up  the  stalks  a  great  many  of 
the  outside  ones  broke.  I  am  the  first  one 
here  to  grow  celery,  but  a  competitor  has 
a  small  patch  this  year.  What  is  the  dis¬ 
ease  referred  to?  Is  there  a  remedy?  Will 
this  string  left  on  injure  the  celery?  Wrhat 
is  the  best  early  variety?  What  is  the  best 
late  sort?  Should  I  have  handled  earlier 
than  I  did;  i.  e.,  when  I  was  ready  to 
blanch?  Shall  I  plant  on  level  or  in 
trenches?  Will  it  be  safe  to  blanch  with 
earth  for  use  September  20?  In  storing,  do 
you  strip  any  of  the  outside  leaves  off,  or 
clip  the  roots?  Will  this  breaking  of  the 
outside  stalks  injure  the  plants?  My  late 
cabbage  (Ball  Head)  has  black  rotten 
spots  on  the  leaves.  What  is  it?  g.  h. 
Torrence,  Ind. 

The  disease  may  have  been  blight.  If 
so  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
would  probably  be  the  best  treatment. 

I  think,  however,  that  your  celery  stood 
too  long  in  the  ground,  and  that  was  the 
chief  source  of  your  trouble.  You  say 
that  the  White  Plume  seed  was  sown  in 


the  hotbed  February  20  and  set  in  the 
open  ground  May  20.  In  this  case  it 
ought  to  have  been  ready  for  market  by 
the  latter  part  of  July  at  the  latest.  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  and  the 
date  of  letter  (October  13)  would  be 
nearly  five  months.  That  was  far  too 
long  for  an  early  variety  at  least,  to 
stand  in  the  ground.  I  think  the  trou¬ 
ble  was  from  that  cause.  The  allusion 
to  string  no  doubt  refers  to  a  practice 
followed  by  some  growers,  of  tying  tho 
stalks  together  to  give  erect  habit  to 
the  bunches.  If  the  inquirer  means  by 
this  to  remove  it  when  the  celery  is 
stored  I  would  do  so.  If  the  question 
refers  to  removing  the  cord  when  bank¬ 
ed  for  blanching  I  would  do  so  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  hold  the  stalks  in  upright  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  soil.  Of  course  there  are 
two  ways  of  using  the  string  or  cord, 
first  by  tying  up  the  bunches  to  hold 
them  in  shape,  and  leaving  them  perma¬ 
nently  instead  of  banking  with  soil  as 
the  stalks  attain  growth.  The  other 
plan  is  simply  tying  up  to  hold  them 
while  they  are  being  banked,  then  re¬ 
moving  it.  Doubtless  you  refer  to  the 
former  method,  and  if  so,  I  think  bank¬ 
ing  up  as  the  stalks  grew  would  have 
been  a  better  way. 

The  White  Plume  is  a  thoroughly 
tested  and  reliable  variety.  There  are, 
however,  two  strains  of  it  at  least.  One 
has  larger  stalks  than  the  other,  but  is 
thought  by  some  growers  to  be  inferior 
to  the  shorter-stalk  variety.  It  is  about 
100  days,  and  being  among  the  very 
earliest,  you  will  hardly  do  better  if  you 
have  a  good  strain.  The  Golden  Yellow 
and  Pink  Plume,  both  about  10  days 
later,  are  also  highly  recommended.  If 
you  have  thoroughly  rich  soil,  and  can 
give  the  best  of  culture,  you  will  hardly 
do  better  than  to  continue  with  Giant 
Pascal.  This,  of  course,  is  late;  about 
120  days  or  perhaps  a  little  less  in  your 
locality.  Evans  Triumph  might  prove 
a  desirable  sort,  and  in  your  southern 
location  I  think  would  give  satisfaction. 

It  requires  a  long  season,  but  is  also  a 
long  keeper.  Set  rather  early  and  your 
later  Fall  there  would  no  doubt  be  am¬ 
ple  time  for  maturity.  If,  however,  you 
desire  to  grow  celery  to  some  extent,  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  few  sorts  and  see  which 
is  best  for  you.  Had  you  handled  your 
White  Plume  earlier  I  think  it  would 
have  kept  free  from  the  trouble  men¬ 
tioned.  That  variety  blanches  quickly, 
and  you  would  certainly  have  been  able 
to  get  it  into  the  market  sooner.  Stor¬ 
ing  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of 
the  ground,  and  how  you  desire  to 
blanch  it.  If  the  ground  was  very  dry, 
so  that  watering  out  would  be  advisable, 
it  could  be  done  more  easily  in  trenches. 
Also,  if  you  blanch  with  earth,  that  is 
more  easily  done  if  planted  in  trenches. 

If  boards  are  used,  level  planting  is  per¬ 
haps  the  better  way.  There  would  be 
no  danger  in  soil  blanching  at  that  time 
of  year  I  think.  Any  diseased  or  unsal¬ 
able  stalks  would  better  be  removed. 
The  diseased  ones  will  very  likely  be 
harmful  to  the  good  stalks,  and  there  is 
no  possible  advantage  in  bothering  with 
anything  that  would  have  in  any  event 
to  be  rejected  later.  The  roots  should 
not  be  clipped  until  preparing  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  loose  soil  should  be  re¬ 
moved  in  ordinary  storing.  If  storing 
in  soil  with  the  idea  of  getting  still  more 
growth,  leave  whatever  of  the  soil  on 
that  will  adhere  without  injuring  the 
plants;  any  breakage  of  good  stalks  will 
be  so  much  loss. 


leaves  and  destroy  them.  Little  beside 
this  could  be  done  to  arrest  the  disease 
now,  but  gathering  and  destroying  all 
affected  heads  or  leaves  will  be  helpful 
in  removing  the  cause  of  much  of  its 
spread.  Boil  or  burn  all  affected  leaves 
or  cabbages.  Watch  its  progress  care¬ 
fully,  and  further  developments  may  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  If 
caused  by  the  wet  weather  no  very  seri¬ 
ous  results  will  be  likely  to  follow. 

Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 


Dogs  and  Sheep. — I  have  never  done 
anything  to  keep  dogs  from  troubling 
sheep;  never  lost  but  one  that  way.  That 
was  done  by  a  bull  pup,  and  I  gave  him  a 
dose  of  lead.  I  think  one  cause  of  dogs 
killing  sheep  is  that  they  are  not  fed  well. 
In  Kansas  we  have  plenty  to  feed  dogs. 
My  sheep  are  not  herded,  but  I  put  in  yard 
every  night  so  prairie  wolves  don’t  get 
some.  They  will  come  up  of  their  own 
accord.  I  raise  fine  Delaine  merinos  and 
have  a  good  sale  for  rams.  I  sold  last 
season  in  five  States;  j.  n.  gratj. 

Asheville,  Kan. 

I  have  never  been  bothered  with  dogs. 
My  sheep  usually  come  to  the  barn  lot  for 
the  night.  In  places  where  dogs  bother  I 
would  advise  those  who  lose  any  to  take 
some  of  the  sheep  killed  and  put  strych¬ 
nine  in  it  and  hang  up  where  the  dogs  can 
get  it  and  yard  the  flock.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  did  this  and  caught  a  number  of 
dogs,  and  has  never  been  bothered  since. 
A  sheep-killing  dog  ought  to  be  dead,  no 
matter  whose  it  is.  a.  e.  burleigh. 

City  “Jakes.’’ — Alva  Agee,  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Stockman  and  Farmer,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sensible  remarks  about  the  city  peo¬ 
ple  who  attempt  to  belittle  farmers  and 
their  business:  “So  far  as  I  have  observed, 

it  is  the  cheap  classes  of  the  cities  and 
towns  that  have  the  greatest  horror  of  the 
country  and  of  country  ways.  With  their 
chief  possessions  on  their  backs,  and  with¬ 
out  ability  to  pay  one  dollar  toward  the 
expense  of  the  education  given  them,  the 
lights  upon  their  streets  and  the  books  in 
their  public  library,  they  parade  the  pave¬ 
ments  others  paid  for,  and  have  a  horror 
of  the  country  where  pavements  are  not 
provided  for  their  use  and  where  they  must 
live  less  at  the  expense  of  others.  So  long 
as  the  opinion  of  the  farm  held  by  this 
class  is  not  shared  by  others,  it  matters 
little;  but  when  the  press  gives  expression 
to  it,  and  when  the  influence  of  it  all  comes 
upon  our  young  people  in  the  country,  a 
lot  of  harm  results.  The  average  country 
boy  cannot  measure  his  snobbish  critic  at 
his  true  worth,  and  learns  to  believe  that 
the  farm  is  not  the  place  for  intelligent, 
progressive,  cultured  people.  When  he 
grows  older  he  will  know  just  how  cheap 
three-fourths  of  our  city  and  town  popula¬ 
tion  really  is,  but  the  harm  is  done  before 
that  time,  and  he,  too  often,  has  joined  tho 
ranks  of  poor  and  snobbish  critics  of  coun¬ 
try  life.”  __  _______ 

A  sure  specific  for  Whooping 
Cough  is  Jayne’s  Expectorant. — Adv. 

^ — — — ■  ■■  i  ■■  —  i 

Seed  POtatOeS“Honey.w“te 

wants.  S.  J.  SMITH,  Box  B,  Manchester,  N.  V. 

Dninn  ^OOf1~^>er^oct^y  hardy  in  this  country. 
UillUII  OuCll  Lb.,  $2.50;  oz.,  20c.  Size  and  shape 
same  as  Portugal.  BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  N.  V. 

President  Wilder  Currant  Plants 

AND 

BACCHUS  GRAPE  VINES. 

We  have  a  stock  of  remarkably  fine  President 
Wilder  Currant  Plants  and  Bacchus  Grape  Vines. 
The  President  Wilder  with  us  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  market  variety  and  best  for  home  use.  The 
Bacchus  Grape  is  now  in  greater  demand  than 
any  other  variety.  Correspondence  solicited. 

W.  If.  BARNS  &  SON, 

Old  Oak  Fruit  Farm.  Middle  Hope,  N.  Y. 

The  Tree  of  Life 

Is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
from  bearing  trees,  dug  by  our  root-protecting  tree 
digger.  Apple  orchards  that  bear  early.  Also  Small 
Fruits  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry. 
Everything  in  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Culture 
we  furnish  true  to  name.  Wo  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  CENTRAL  MICHIGAN 
NURSERIES,  Michigan's  Leading  Nurseries  and 
Rose  Growers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Make  Your  Spare  Time  Count 

v  by  taking  our 

Correspondence  Course 

in  Horticulture  under  Prof. 
Liberty  II.  Kuliey  of  Cornell 
UniverHity.  Treats  of  Vegetable 
Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Flori¬ 
culture  and  the  Ornamentation  of 
Grounds.  We  also  ofler  a  course 
in  Modern  Agriculture  under 
I>roi*.  Hrookrt  of  Mass.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Full  Commer¬ 
cial.  .No mi nl  and  Aeudcmlo 
dopartmonta.  Tuition  nominal.  Toxt-books 
Free  to  our  atudonts.  Catalogue  and 
particulars  free.  Write  to-day. 

\Tho  Homo  Correspondence  School* 
Dept.  18,  Bpringflold,  Blass. 


You  Will  Find 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrub3,  Roses, 
Palms,  etc.,  perfectly  healthy,  well- 
grown  and  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.), 

Fruitland  Nurseries, 

Established  1856.  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

That  should  bo  planted  In  October  and 
November,  are  named  In  our  freo 
FALL  CATALOGUE.  Write  for  16 
to-day.  200  Acres  in  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals.  Stock  flrst-class; 
prices  right.  Send  us  your  list  of  wants 
for  estimate.  Call  at  our  Nurseries, 
and  mako  your  own  selections. 

T.  J .  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

Box  1.  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


October  Purple  Plum 

trees  three  years  old.  No  man  does  his 
full  duty  to  his  family  until  he  supplies 
this  fruit.  No  waiting.  Fruit  next  year. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  It.  Do  you  want 

Forest  Trees?  f e  hav«  them. 

- -  In  fact  the  larg¬ 
est  nursery  in  New  England,  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  of  every  kind.  Let  us 
send  you  our  catalogue  to-day.  Just 
send  address — no  money. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


NO  WONDER. 

With  one  of  the  Largest  Stocks  of  Fine 
Northern-Grown  Fruit  Trees  on  hand, 
with  prices  less  than  half  what  is  usually 
paid  for  such  trees,  with  twenty-five 
years  of  experience  in  dealing  direct  with 
the  farmers,  with  thousands  of  our  best 
Fruit  Growers  recommending  his  Nurs¬ 
eries,  and  saying  that  the  Best  Fruit 
Trees  they  ever  received  came  from  Call’s 
Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio,  no  wonder  Call 
is  having  a  large  trade  with  our  readers. 
Write  him  for  price  list. 


TREES 

Corrosnonrlpnnft 


acres. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs  and 
Plants. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Valuable  Cata¬ 
logue  freo.  49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1,000 
THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


SIISGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit.,  Trees,  Ac.  Best  Hoot¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  tor  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  DKttlS  UOKStii,  KredunJa,  ii.  X. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MOHRISVILLE,  PA. 

00  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


BULBS 

SjaaP  for  the  lawn 


and 

pleasure  grounds. 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hyacinths,  Tul’ps,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c. 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells  all 
about  the  best  bu  bs;  also  seasonable  seeds  and 
plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mixtures 


HEDGE 


California  Privet  forms  the  richest  and  handsomest 
hedges.  Green  all  Winter.  Suitable  for  private  grounds 
or  parks.  Send  for  valuable  catalogue,  FREE. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moores  town,  N.  J. 


PLANTS 


Without  more  definite  description  it 
would  he  hard  to  tell  what  the  difficulty 
with  the  cabbage  really  is.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  rotting  is  merely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  excessively  wet  weather.  It 
may  be  that  Black  rot  has  attacked 
them.  This  is  a  very  serious  disease, 
and  the  worst  enemy  of  the  cabbage 
with  which  we  have  to  contend.  It  is 
hopeful  that  this  is  not  the  case,  how¬ 
ever,  but  as  a  precautionary  measure  it 
would  be  well  to  pick  off  all  diseased 


Orchardists,  Attention ! 


You  should  have  it. 


There  are  catalogues  and  catalogues. 
Ours  is  a  hustler ;  it  will  enable  you  to  get 
closer  to  the  vital  parts  of  your  busi¬ 
ness,  and  treatjltbem  with  good  success 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Box  lOO,  Uriah,  Pa. 


fnrrfl  $8  tier  lOO-APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
I  KM*\  ^  "  xv/xr  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 

S  ii  B  B  ll  Prlce?-  .  Don’t  buy  until  you  got  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  fo 
8  HKtoV  special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


With 

Either 


Fall  Planting 

buy.  The  name  on  my  trees  means  something.  It  doesn’t  always  on  others. 

The  Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HULL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


or  Spring  Planting 

the  most  important  part  of  all 
is  to  get  the  kind  of  trees  you 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Asparagus  Rust  Not  So  Bad. — The 
following  note  from  Edwin  Beekman, 
the  successful  asparagus  grower  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  J.,  is  of  much  interest,  as 
showing  how  intelligent  intensive  culti¬ 
vation  and  favorable  meteorological  con¬ 
ditions  enable  plants  to  resist  destruc¬ 
tive  diseases.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Beekman’s  conclusion  that  the  Aspara¬ 
gus  rust  itself  is  disappearing  will  be 
borne  out  by  later  experience,  but  we 
fear  it  is  only  to  be  conquered  by  never- 
ceasing  consideration  for  the  needs  of 
the  asparagus  plant,  together  with  a 
careful  search  for  the  most  resistant 
varieties: 

The  Asparagus  rust  developed  about  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  and  is  at  this  date  quite  appar¬ 
ent,  although  a  few  beds  show  no  indica¬ 
tions,  and  none  is  badly  affqcted.  Last 
season  it  appeared  later  than  before,  this 
year  somewhat  later  than  the  preceding, 
and  the  impression  is  that  it  is  disappear¬ 
ing,  for  this  season  when  it  appeared  the 
growing  time  was  about  over. 

Mr.  Beekman  pins  his  faith  on  the 
rust-resisting  powers  of  the  Argenteuil 
or  French  asparagus,  though  he  finds 
Palmetto  much  less  affected  than  other 
kinds.  He  has  grown  and  advocated  the 
Argenteuil  variety  for  17  years,  and  finds 
it  healthier  and  a  better  cropper  of  large 
or  prime  sprouts  than  any  other,  though 
not  as  productive  of  the  smaller  sizes 
nor  aggregate  bulk  as  the  Conover.  A 
few  hundred  Argenteuil  two-year  roots 
planted  on  the  Rural  Grounds  last 
Spring  have  made  a  most  satisfactory 
growth,  and  show  no  injury  from  rust, 
although  a  few  patches  of  the  fungus 
may  be  found  on  the  stems.  When  the 
Argenteuil  or  Palmetto  is  attacked  the 
rust  colonies  seem  confined  to  a  portion 
of  the  circumference  of  the  stems,  and 
do  not  often  spread  around  it  like  a  col¬ 
lar,  cutting  off  the  circulation  and  kill¬ 
ing  the  stalk,  as  it  is  always  likely  to  do 
with  less  resistant  kinds.  If  Asparagus 
rust  lessens  its  destructiveness  either 
from  natural  causes  or  from  better  care 
of  the  plants,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  much 
rejoicing  among  growers  and  consumers. 

Ax  Autumn  Beauty,  Rudbeckia  Tri¬ 
loba.— Fig.  299,  first  page,  is  reproduced 
from  a  reduced  photograph  of  blooms  of 
the  beautiful  Autumn  cone-flower,  Rud¬ 
beckia  triloba,  kindly  furnished  by 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
but  wholly  fails  to  indicate  its  glorious 
profusion  of  bloom  when  in  full  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  rather  well-distributed 
species,  being  found  wild  from  Michigan 
to  Louisiana.  It  is  a  biennial,  flowering 
the  first  season  from  seed  but  reaching 
its  maximum  growth  the  second  year.  In 
the  garden  it  easily  perpetuates  itself 
from  self-sown  seeds.  The  plant  is 
twiggy  and  forms  a  dense  broad  bush, 
about  three  feet  high,  covered  with  in¬ 
numerable  clean,  neat,  bright  yellow 
flowers  of  the  form  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  rays  are  deep  yellow  with  a  black 
purple  base  and  the  cone-like  center  is 
also  dark  purple.  The  lower  leaves  are 
cut  into  lobes,  while  the  upper  ones  are 
uniformly  lanciform  in  shape.  It  is  very 
attractive  from  its  vigor  and  compact¬ 
ness  of  growth,  and  the  cleanness  of 
color  of  the  innumerable  blooms,  which 
entirely  cover  the  plant  in  August  ana 
September.  Other  good  Rudbeckias  are 
the  ever-popular  Golden  Glow,  a  very 
double  form  of  R.  laciniata,  R.  hirta,  the 
common  Black-eyed  Susan  or  yellow 


daisy  of  the  West,  where  it  is  not  too 
common  in  the  wild  state;  R.  nitida  and 
R.  maxima  for  late  blooming,  as  well  as 
the  annual  R.  bicolor  and  its  improved 
form  Superba.  R.  maxima  grows  eight 
to  nine  feet  high,  and  is  an  imposing 
but  rather  coarse  plant  when  in  bloom. 
The  “Purple  Rudbeckia”  advertised 
some  years  ago  by  a  few  plantsmen  is 
Echinacea  purpurea,  an  allied  species, 
having  purple  or  rose  rays.  The  Echin¬ 
aceas  are  very  desirable  hardy  plants, 
differing  little  from  Rudbeckias  except 
in  the  color  of  the  flowers.  They  are 
very  useful  for  the  garden  and  for  cut¬ 
ting. 

Good  New  Vegetables. — Rogers’  Car¬ 
mine-podded  Horticultural  bean:  A  few 
of  these  beans  were  received  in  early 
June  from  Rogers  Bros.,  Chaumont,  N. 
Y.,  and  immediately  planted  in  fair  soil 
in  the  usual  manner  about  cedar  poles. 
The  vines  are  vigorous  and  very  pro¬ 
lific.  The  thick  pods  are  handsomely 
marked  and  hang  in  great  clusters  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  vines.  Taken  at 
almost  any  stage  up  to  absolute  ripeness 
the  pods  are  stringless  and  quickly  cook 
to  an  almost  jelly-like  consistency.  The 
quality  is  excellent,  preferable  to  our 
taste  to  most  of  the  dwarf  “snap”  or 
butter  beans.  The  beans  themselves  are 
very  good  when  taken  young  or  at  ma¬ 
turity.  We  have  not  cared  to  grow  pole 
beans  for  some  years  past,  but  this  use¬ 
ful  variety  is  quite  certain  to  find  a  place 
in  future  gardening  operations.  The 
Messrs.  Rogers  do  not  give  its  origin. 

All-Season  Radish. — The  seed  was 
obtained  from  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store, 
Chicago  and  New  York.  It  is  a  most  dis¬ 
tinct  variety,  and  is  so  deliberate  a 
grower  that  one  is  likely  to  think  it  will 
take  “all  season”  to  get  a  crop,  but  this 
tardiness  in  development  is  a  good  fea¬ 
ture,  as  the  radishes  are  acceptable  for 
the  table  from  the  size  of  a  marble  until 
full  grown,  and  there  is  so  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  bolt  or  run  to  seed  that  they 
remain  firm  and  brittle  for  many  weeks. 
It  may  be  sown  from  early  Spring  to 
Autumn,  and  the  late  plantings  are  in 
such  fine  condition  that  they  will  be 
likely  to  keep  well  in  Winter  storage. 
The  radishes  have  large  leafy  tops  and 
somewhat  turnip-shaped,  bright  scarlet 
roots.  The  texture  is  rather  dense,  and 
the  flavor  pungent  but  very  agreeable. 
It  is  the  best  Summer  radish  we  have 
yet  grown,  and  seems  to  merit  its  com¬ 
prehensive  title. 

Early  Cyclone  Cucumber.— Cucum¬ 
bers  were  not  a  brilliant  success  on  the 
the  Plural  Grounds  this  year.  Several 
varieties  were  planted,  but  the  vines  of 
all  died  of  blight  and  insect  attacks  after 
a  more  or  less  transient  career,  though 
all  bore  some  fruits.  We  gave  them 
pretty  good  care,  but  the  season  and  con¬ 
ditions  were  against  us.  The  Cyclone 
seemed  desirous  of  living  up  to  its  agi¬ 
tated  designation,  so  quick  was  its  pass¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  first  to  bloom,  fruit  and 
die.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  cu¬ 
cumber  grown.  The  little  roundish 
fruits  grow  in  clusters  of  three  and  four, 
and  are  freely  produced  while  the  vine 
lasts.  They  are  deep  green  in  color, 
with  few  spines,  and  are  most  excellent 
in  quality  both  in  the  fresh  and  pickled 
state.  We  will  try  the  Cyclone  again, 
and  hope  to  have  a  better  season. 

A  Fake  Seed  Novelty. — A  sensation¬ 
al  new  form  of  Dahlia  appeared  in  Ger¬ 
many  a  season  or  two  ago  and  has  since 
been  much  talked  about.  It  was  of  the 
single  or  partially  double  class,  having 
broad  guard  petals  or  ray  florets  of  some 
dark  rich  shade,  small  central  florets  of 
white  or  contrasting  light  tint  and  the 


usual  golden  yellow  disk.  A  named  va¬ 
riety,  President  Viger,  is  regarded  as  the 
best  representative  of  the  new  section, 
and  is  much  admired  wherever  shown. 
The  colors  in  President  Viger  are  deep 
crimson  in  the  broad  ray  florets,  and 
clear  white  in  the  small  center  florets. 
The  name  “Collarette  Dahlia”  was  ap¬ 
propriately  given  the  new  type,  and 
propagated  plants  from  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  appear  to  give  good  satisfaction, 
but  a  quantity  of  seeds,  purporting  to 

have  been  raised  from  the  best  “Collar¬ 
ette”  specimens  and  to  produce  a  very 
large  per  cent  of  this  sensational 
novelty,  was  put  on  the  market  and  of¬ 
fered  by  most  of  our  leading  seedsmen 
without,  however,  any  recommendation 
save  the  introducer’s  description.  We 
procured  some  of  these  seeds,  which 
were  held  at  a  high  introductory  price, 
and  find  they  produced  nothing  better 
than  coarse  common  single  olooms.  We 
find  this  experience  is  almost  universal, 
and  have  not  heard  of  anyone  getting  a 
Collarette  Dahlia  from  these  seeds.  It  is 
poor  business  judgment  to  send  out  seeds 
of  a  new  strain  of  a  variable  plant  like 
the  cultivated  Dahlia  until  sufficiently 
fixed  to  reproduce  at  least  an  occasional 
specimen  of  the  character  desired. 

W.  V.  F. 


Giant  Grafting. -^1  grafted  a  piece  from 
an  apple  tree,  five  feet  six  inches  long, 
upon  a  Paradise  stock  last  April;  also  some 
pieces  of  pear  trees  two  feet  six  inches  long 
upon  quinces;  they  proved  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess  and,  of  course,  bring  me  fully  two 
years  further  ahead  than  I  would  be  by 
budding.  henry  r.  wirth. 

Rhode  Island. 


BOTTLE  BABIES 

Bottle  babies  are  so  likely 
to  get  thin.  What  can  be 
done  ?  More  milk,  condensed 
milk,  watered  milk,  household 
mixtures — try  them  all.  Then 
try  a  little  Scott’"'  Emulsion  in 
the  bottle. 


Will  You 


Write  a  Postal 

To  Get  Well? 


i 


Send  me  no  money— simply  a  postal 
card,  stating  the  book  you  need. 

Or  tell  me  a  friend  who  needs  one. 

I  will  then  mail  an  order — good  at  any 
drug  store— for  six  bottles  Dr.  Shoop  s 
Restorative.  You  may  test  it  a  month 
to  prove  what  it  can  do.  If  it  succeeds, 
the  cost  is  $5.50.  If  it  fails,  I  will  pay 
the  druggist  myself. 

I  will  leave  the  decision  to  you. 

I  risk  those  six  bottles  on  the  faith 
that  my  Restorative  will  cure.  I  have 
risked  them  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cases,  and  39  out  of  each  40  have  paid 
because  they  got  well. 

Otherwise  not  a  penny  is  wanted. 

After  a  lifetime  of  effort  I  have  learn¬ 
ed  how  to  strengthen  the  inside  nerves. 
My  Restorative  brings  back  that  power 
which  alone  makes  every  vital  organ 
act.  There  is  no  other  way  to  cure 
chronic  diseases;  no  other  way  to  make 
weak  organs  well. 

Won’t  you  ask  about  a  remedy  that 
stands  a  test  like  that? 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
570,  Racine,  Wls. 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No. :  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  No.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (seated), 
Book  No.  6  on  Rheumatism. 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  aU  druggists. 


n0fHP  of  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best,  cheap- 
DdlFlo  est,  strongest.  6.009  in  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Shawver  Brothers.  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 


Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec¬ 
tric  Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
tho  big  new  catalogue,  ltis  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88*  Quincy,  Ilia. 


#  WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREICHT 

and  send  4  buggy  Wheel.,  Steel  Tire  on,  .  $7.25 

With  Rubber  Tire.,  $15.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Harness,  $3.60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  i.carn  bow  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrei.a  FREE.  W.  K.  BOOB,  Cincinnati,  O. 


It  does  for  babies  what  it 
does  for  old  folks — gives  new, 
firm  flesh  and  strong  life. 
You’ll  be  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sult  It  takes  only  a  little  in 
milk  to  make  baby  fat. 

We'l  1  send  you  a  little  to  try,  i  i  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  1IROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RUBBER  GOODS 

repaired  at  home.  Save  Coats,  Boots  and  Rubbers. 
Rubber  Boot  Soles  and  Heels.  Repair  Outfit,  25c. 
Agents  Wanted.  Conn.  Rubber  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


2-H.  P.  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

FOR  SSQ.Q® 

We  offer  you  a  strictly  modern,  absolutely  new  and 
perfect,  fully  guaranteed  gas  or  gasoline  engine,  complete 
with  pumping  jack  and  all  fixtures  and  fittings. 

Price  for  the  2-H.  P .  $90.oo 

For  efficiency,  quality,  simplicity,  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  and  economy,  the  engine  is  unsurpassed. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Motive  Power,  both  new  and 
second  hand.  Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  GO. 

Hf,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


Montana  Brffalo  Robes 
Buffalo  and  Astrakhan  Coats 

GUARANTEED  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH 

Our  Diamond  Guarantee  on  every  Robe.  Take 
no  other.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
them  write  us  for  illustrated  booklet  giving 
full  information  and  prices. 

Western  Robe  Co. 

1622  Orleans  St.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


is  the  first  expression  of  surprise  by  a  new  user  of  Dietz  Lanterns.  He 
never  believed  that  it  was  possible  for  a  lantern  to  make  such  a  clear, 
white,  brilliant  and  penetrating  light.  This  is  a  “Dietz”  characteristic. 
_  A  quality  possessed  by  all  ‘‘Dietz”  La.mps  o.  nd  Lanterns.  Another  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  is  that  aTT“Dietz”  Lanterns  are  non-explosive  and  perfectly  saie.  Isn’t  that  a  pretty  good  and  cheap  kind  of  fire  insurance 
Vour  nearest  dealer  sells  them.  Make  no  mistake,  look  for  the  word  “Diets.”  It's  always  a  guarantee  of  lantern  qualit5y  We  ma.l  Ulus- 
trated  catalog  free.  Ask  for  a  copy.  Established  18 Jfi.  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87LAIGI1T  ST„  NEW  YORK. 


As  Light  as  Day 

.  .  .  r  •  •  ,  1  I  11  e  1  *  ,  II  I  _  A  .  _  _  _ _ _  ..  _  A  1  a.IA  K  M  fl  . 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Cow  Craving.— Here  is  an  old  familiar 
cry  from  a  good  friend  in  Massachusetts: 

“I  have  just  purchased  a  young  cow  that 
has  a  morbid  appetite;  eats  sticks  and 
bites  manger,  etc.  What  will  cure  her?” 

Nature  is  probably  stirring  up  that  cow 
to  demand  what  her  system  craves.  A 
cow  takes  the  food  that  goes  into  her 
mouth  and  sorts  it  out  so  as  to  supply  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Mineral  sub¬ 
stances  like  lime  and  the  phosphates  are 
needed  to  build  up  the  bones  and  repair 
wastes  in  the  body.  Unless  these  minerals 
are  supplied  in  the  food  the  cow  suffers, 
and  nature’s  craving  takes  the  form  of  the 
‘‘morbid  appetite”  you  speak  of.  I  have 
seen  cows  gnaw  fences  and  old  bones  and 
eat  and  drink  all  sorts  of  filth— driven  to 
it  by  a  system  so  starved  of  minerals  that 
it  deranged  their  whole  nature.  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  supply  these  minerals  at  once. 
When  this  is  done  the  system  stops  crying 
and  begins  its  regular  work.  We  feed 
wood  ashes  to  our  stock  in  order  to  over¬ 
come  this  trouble.  Fine  ground  bone— a 
large  handful  each  day  in  the  feed— will 
help  the  cow,  while  bran  and  linseed  oil 
meal  are  excellent— the  best  of  the  grains. 
I  do  not  much  believe  in  giving  “"tonics” 
and  medicine  when  what  the  animals  need 
is  something  to  make  bone  out  of. 

Humans  Also?— Yes.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it.  Some  children  chew  slate  pencils  and 
develop  fearful  tastes.  There  you  have 
Nature  again  struggling  to  give  expression 
to  her  violent  needs.  We  understand  how 
impossible  it  is  to  grow  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes,  grain  or  fruit  without  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  either  in 
the  soil  or  in  the  manure  and  fertilizer. 
How  can  a  child  ever  hope  to  grow  good 
teeth,  strong  bones  or  a  firm  brain  on  a 
diet  of  potatoes,  fat  meat  and  white  or 
corn  bread?  No,  sir— food  lacking  in  phos¬ 
phates  will  dwarf  the  body,  the  brain  and 
the  moral  faculties!  I  consider  that  the 
use  of  oatmeal  and  other  entire  grains 
which  has  now  become  so  common  is  one 
of  the  best  things  of  modern  experience. 

I  have  heard  people  argue  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  children  to  eat  large  quantities  of 
meat  in  order  to  grow  proper  bones!  This 
I  regard  as  great  nonsense— a  very  bad 
thing  for  the  child.  If  they  tell  you  that 
meat  is  necessary  for  bone-making  because 
it  covers  the  bone  in  the  animal  ask  them 
what  the  bone  in  the  ox  or  sheep  is  made 
of!  If  grain  and  vegetables  can  produce 
the  hard  shinbone  of  the  ox  it  will  provide 
for  the  skull  and  teeth  of  the  child. 

But  what  has  bone  food  to  do  with  one’s 
morals?  That’s  carrying  it  too  far! 

No.  Try  going  -without  bone-forming 
food  for  a  reasonable  time  and  you  will 
reach  the  point  where  you  would  willingly 
go  and  knock  your  grandmother  on  the 
head!  You  might  not  go  like  the  cow  and 
chew  old  fences  and  bones,  but  you  would 
growl  and  scold  about  old,  long-forgotten 
offences,  and  find  bones  to  pick  with  all 
your  friends  and  neighbors!  The  cravings 
of  Nature  are  hard  to  overcome.  They 
sometimes  strain  the  moral  faculties  be¬ 
yond  the  breaking  point!  There  is  another 
kind  of  craving,  too,  that  we  ought  to  con¬ 
sider.  Sometimes  humans  become  dis¬ 
couraged  and  hopeless  for  the  lack  of  a 
little  kindly  appreciation.  They  struggle 
on  and  endure,  but  their  whole  nature  is 
changed.  Their  spirits  lack  the  gentle 
sympathy  which  represents  to  them  about 
what  the  minerals  do  to  the  body  of  the 
animal.  I  believe  people  have  been  called 
lazy,  shiftless,  careless  or  worse  when 
really  all  they  needed  was  a  little  kindly 
appreciation.  Is  there  any  such  person  in 
your  family?  Is  it  Mother? 

Farm  Notes.— No  really  serious  frost  up 
to  October  23.  This  is  an  unusually  late 
season  for  us,  and  could  we  have  known 
just  how  the  cold  was  to  hang  off  we  would 
have  delayed  picking  the  apples  so  as  to 
let  them  color  a  little  more.  It’s  all  right, 
though.  They  were  picked  well  without  a 
bruise  or  a  jar,  and  will  keep  like  eggs  in 
cold  storage.  We  picked  Lima  beans  up  to 
October  25.  The  youngest  leaves  were 
stung  by  the  light  frost,  but  not  seriously' 

hurt . It  is  high  time  we  got  after 

the  pullets  that  persist  in  flying  into  the 
trees  for  roosting. 

You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  permit  hens 
to  get  into  trees? 

How  are  you  going  to  stop  it?  Every 
year  there  are  a  number  of  fowls  that  will 
roost  in  the  trees.  Whether  it  is  some  wild 
instinct  far  back  in  the  pedigree  asserting 
itself  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
that  they  will  fly  away  from  every  con¬ 
venience  that  man  has  declared  a  hen  ought 
to  enjoy,  and  roost  in  a  cold  treetop. 

How  did  those  transplanted  onions  come 
out? 

They  were  a  success.  We  did  not  raise 
any  weighing  five  pounds  or  more,  but  we 
had  a  good  yield  of  the  best  onions  we 
ever  grew.  We  think  well  enough  of  the 
plan  to  try  it  on  a  much  larger  scale  next 
year.  Philip  is  now  hauling  out  the  ma¬ 
nure  for  next  year's  onions.  It  will  be 


hauled  to  the  field— a  mixture  of  hog  and 
horse  manure — and  piled  into  a  compost 
heap.  This  will  be  worked  over  twice  or 
more  during  the  Winter— the  object  being 
to  make  it  as  fine  as  possible.  In  the 
Spring  it  will  be  spread  and  the  soil  plowed 
and  harrowed  again  and  again  before  the 
onions  are  set  out. 

What  do  you  find  the  advantage  of  this 
method? 

Our  soil  is  naturally  cold  and  late.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  fit  it  properly  in 
time  for  drilling  onion  seed.  We  can  start 
the  seed  in  flats  and  in  the  hotbed,  and 
transplant  in  May  so  as  to  give  the  soil  a 
thorough  fitting.  By  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing  several  times,  before  the  onions  are 
set  out,  we  kill  millions  of  weeds,  which 
would  otherwise  be  pulled  with  the  fingers. 
The  onions  are  large  and  fine — easier  to 
sell  at  a  good  price  than  the  smaller  ones 
grown  from  drilled  seed.  I  will  admit  that 
the  transplanting  is  hard  and  slow  work, 
but  aside  from  this,  every  part  of  the  cul¬ 
tivation  is  easier  than  the  old  way.  My 
last  report  was  made  before  the  onions 
were  fully  grown.  Since  then  they  have 
developed  far  beyond  what  I  expected. 

The  frost  has  not  touched  the  sugar  beets. 
We  expect  to  pull  them  the  last  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  This  is  a  new  crop  with  us,  and  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  know  just 
how  to  do  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
tops  are  so  large  and  fine  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  some  little  trouble  to  save 
them  for  fodder.  We  plan  to  pull  the  beets 
and  throw  them  into  small  piles— cutting 
off  the  tops  as  they'  are  hauled  in  for 
storage.  The  beets  have,  apparently, 
grown  more  during  the  last  month  of  cool 
weather  than  in  any  10  weeks  previously. 
I  believe  they  will  help  drive  the  grain  bill 
off  the  farm. 

Julia,  our  kicking  cow,  is  nearly  at  the 
end  of  her  rope.  She  is  too  dangerous  to 
have  on  the  farm.  She  is  a  good  milker, 
but  her  temper  is  too  keen.  She  has  given 
many  a  thrust  with  her  sharp  horns,  which 
only  lacked  a  little-  truer  aim  to  do  great 
damage.  None  of  that  for  Hope  Farm! 
She  is  now  feasting  on  pumpkin  and  corn 
fodder  and  grain,  kept  by  herself  in  a  box 
stall.  Like  some  foolish  humans  Julia 
evidently  takes  all  this  extra  attention  as 
high  tribute  to  her  character  and  services. 
Not  a  bit  of  it!  The  butcher  is  after  Julia, 
and  when  she  puts  a  little  more  pumpkin 
pie  under  her  hide  and  over  her  ribs  she 
will  make  her  final  kick  when,  as  beef,  she 
kicks  part  of  the  Hope  Farm  taxes  off  the 
books.  That  will  be  the  sad  end  of  Julia, 
and  within  50  feet  of  her  stands  old  Jersey, 
the  good  mother  cow,  who  will  never  be 
sold  for  beef,  but  shall  have  a  decent  burial 
on  Hope  Farm  when  she  passes  away. 
Old  Major  peers  around  the  corner  of  his 
stall  to  remind  Julia  that  a  horse  may  see 
his  best  days  and  yet  never  fall  upon  worse 
ones  if  his  character  is  right!  But  Julia 
knows  too  much  to  take  advice— she  is  on 
the  road  to  beef! 

Our  sweet  potato  crop  has  been  dug. 
The  potatoes  were  of  fair  quality  and  some 
of  them  were  large,  but  the  crop  does  not 
pay  here.  The  same  amount  of  time  and 
fertilizer  put  into  a  good  bed  of  Marshall 
strawberries  would  give  twice  the  returns. 
There  is  some  fun  in  growing  these  odd 
crops,  but  as  a  matter  of  business  they  do 
not  pay. 

Gun  Practice.— I  made  a  bargain  with 
the  little  boys  about  a  patch  of  straw¬ 
berries.  They  were  to  clean  it  of  weeds, 
and  in  return  I  was  to  get  a  cheap  air- 
gun  and  some  darts.  I  got  the  gun  before 
the  berries  were  cleaned— which  was  not 
a  good  business  move.  The  Graft  tried  his 
hand  at  making  a  target.  Some  of  the 
lines  wandered  a  little,  but  it  answered, 
and  we  put  it  up  down  cellar  with  a  candle 
in  front  of  it.  Then  we  had  great  shoot¬ 
ing  after  supper.  I  never  saw  a  man  give 
expression  to  his  feelings  when  he  learned 
that  he  had  been  elected  President,  but  I’ll 
guarantee  he  never  jumped  higher  with  joy 
than  the  Scion  did  when  he  hit  the  bull’s 
eye— by  accident!  This  shooting  was  all 
very  nice  until  I  began  to  ask  how  those 
strawberries  were.  I  found  that  the  boys 
had  not  done  their  work  as  they  agreed, 
so  I  had  to  hang  the  little  gun  on  the  wall 
with  this  statement:  “No  work,  no  shoot!” 
It  was  hard  on  the  little  fellows.  The 
Graft  wanted  to  know  why  “no  shoot,  no 
work”  wasn’t  the  same  thing  as  the  other 
statement.  It  will  take  a  wiser  man  than 
I  am  to  explain  that  the  first  represents 
the  statement  of  capital  and  therefore 
must  be  right,  while  the  other  means  a 
demand  from  labor,  and  is  therefore  revo¬ 
lutionary!  After  all  that  is  about  the  size 
of  it!  But  the  little  boys  did  their  duty 
without  any  strike,  and  that  little  air-gun 
nearly  coughed  itself  short  of  wind  in  an 
effort  to  send  those  darts  into  the  bull's 
eye! 

So  you  encourage  your  boys  to  shoot,  do 
you? 

I  encourage  them  to  do  any  legitimate 
thing  that  will  teach  them  to  steady  the 
hand  and  use  the  eye  accurately.  You 
need  not  think  that  I  send  them  roaming 
about  the  country  with  air-guns  to  shoot 
whatever  they  see.  No-they  never  touch 


the  gun  alone.  I  load  it  for  them  and  take 
part  in  their  little  practice.  I  Know  of  old 
fellows  who  when  they  were  boys,  went 
running  off  to  all  sorts  of  places  to  do 
some  of  the  things  that  a  boy  likes  to  do, 
because  they  had  no  home  to  do  them  In. 
I  intend  to  have  our  little  fellows  under¬ 
stand  that  home  is  headquarters  for  fun. 
You  let  me  give  a  boy  his  ideas  as  to  what 
“fun”  is,  and  I  will  do  more  for  his  char¬ 
acter  than  I  could  by  preaching  to  h'im 
after  he  had  decided  what  his  pleasures 
should  be.  h.  w.  c. 


Apple  Boxes.— J.  H.  Hale  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  for  using  the  bushel  box 
as  an  apple  package:  “The  bushel  box  is 
not  only  the  apple  package  of  the  future, 
but  of  the  present.  I  find  growers  and 
shippers  are  taking  great  interest  in  it, 
and  are  beginning  to  see  its  advantages, 
and  are  realizing  that  because"  they  have 
always  used  barrels  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  continue  to  do.  The  box  as  an  apple 
package  has  immense  advantages  over 
barrels,  both  for  the  home  and  export 
trade.  The  box  is  more  easily  handled 
than  the  barrel.  It  does  not  get  rolled 
over  and  over,  and  so  the  fruit  comes  out 
of  storage  in  better  condition.  Then  the 
apples  cool  off  more  quickly  in  boxes.  For 
the  city  trade  the  box  would  prove  a  great 
thing.  Many  a  family  which  can’t  afford 
to  buy  a  barrel  of  apples,  and  hasn’t  room 
for  it  in  their  flat,  could  afford  a  box  and 
could  take  care  of  it.  I  think  boxes  would 
increase  the  sales  very  materially.  My 
idea  is  that  fancy  apples  should  be  graded 
in  sizes  like  oranges,  and  packed  so  many 
to  the  box.  I  believe  the  time  has  now 
come  for  this,  and  I  shall  put  up  my  fancy 
apples  in  boxes.” 


nv/ 
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Warmth  and  shelter  for  your 

stock  of  all  kinds  at  lowest  ' 

cost :  that’s  what 


NEPONSET  ROPE  ROOFING 


RED 
ROPE 

(Don't  forget  the  name) 
does  for  you.  It's  the  beat  roofing  and  aiding  In 
tho  world  for  the  money—*  hundred  thousand 
farmers  Bay  ao.  It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  hg 
low  cost  ami  lta  exceptional  wearing  qualities. 
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known  and  used  in  every  boo 
tion  of  the  whole  country. 
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Sample  and  Circular. 

114  Nassau  St,.  NEW  YORK. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED  MSS? 

Roofing.  Can 
be  easily  .luld 
as  the  work 
only  consists  of 
nailing  and  ce- 
men  ting  the 
joints  Samples,  prices  &  bookletglvlng  Instructions 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  UO.  for  laying  sent 
136  Water  St.,  New  York.  £ree  postpaid. 


Seed  Potatoes. — A  bulletin  from  the 
"Vermont  Experiment  Station  states  that 
the  fungus  which  causes  Potato  rot  lives 
over  Winter  only  in  the  tubers.  It  has 
not  been  found  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  only 
way  to  spread  it  is  to  plant  seed  potatoes 
containing  the  germs.  Can  it  be  cured? 
Surface  washes  are  useless,  for  the  fungus 
is  deep  seated.  Any  chemical  that  will  kill 
the  fungus  will  kill  the  potatoes.  It  is 
said  that  a  dry  heat  of  108  degrees  for  six 
hours  or  longer  will  kill  the  fungus,  but 
this  is  not  practical.  The  Vermont  Station 
makes  two  suggestions:  “The  first  is  that 
unusual  pains  be  taken  this  Autumn  to 
secure  and  preserve  for  next  year’s  seed 
purposes,  early  planted  potatoes  grown  on 
light,  well-drained  soil,  which  escaped  the 
blight— or  else  those  from  fields  so  well 
sprayed  as  to  be  protected.  The  second  is 
that  next  Summer  every  potato  grower  be 
prepared  beforehand  with  spraying  outfit 
and  chemicals  ready  for  prompt  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  when  need¬ 
ed.  Even  in  so  discouraging  a  season  as 
the  last  one  this  remedy  has  proved  per¬ 
fectly  effective  when  used  promptly  and 
thoroughly.  In  the  well-sprayed  fields  at 
the  Vermont  Station  at  Burlington,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  vines  were  still 
green  and  growing  on  October  1,  and  pre¬ 
liminary  diggings  have  shown  practically 
no  rot.” 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAIS  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  lioollng,  Siding  or  Celling  yon  enn  nso. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  tho  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Conies 
either  fiat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  freo  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  of  tho  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  olher  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 
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WATER 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  Mows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  liowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  tho  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  -4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


G92  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  n.  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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NCHESTER 

REPEATING  RIFLES 

No  matter  what  your  ideas  or  preferences 
are  about  a  rifle,  some  one  of  eight  differ¬ 
ent  Winchester  models  will  surely  suit 
you.  Winchester  Rifles  are  made  in  all 
calibers,  styles  and  weights  ;  and  which¬ 
ever  model  you  select,  you  can  count  on 
its  being  well  made  and  finished,  reliable 
in  action  and  a  strong,  accurate  shooter. 

FREE  Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  for  our  154  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubl> 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
ev nosed  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  'guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  bv  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  roust 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ _ 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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tO  Weeks  for  tO  Gents. 

We  must  have  more  names  to  keep  this  new  press 
busy.  It  takes  7,000  names  to  keep  it  going  one  hour 
a  week.  Now  is  the  time  to  interest  your  neighbors 
in  the  paper.  To  give  everyone  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  we  will  send  the  paper  now  10  weeks 
for  10  cents.  Perhaps  you  can  get  up  a  club.  If  so, 
write  for  terms  and  cash  prizes. 

* 

Another  chapter  has  been  written  in  the  history  of 
the  suit  brought  by  the  American  Farm  Company 
against  The  R.  N.-Y.  J.  W.  Woodruff  now  sues  for 
$10,000,  claiming  that  the  synopsis  of  our  answer  (see 
page  621)  damaged  him  to  that  amount! 

* 

Farmers  in  Oregon  and  other  sections  on  the  Pacific 
coast  have  often  complained  of  their  inability  to  ob¬ 
tain  good  silage.  We  believe  that  the  experiments 
with  steaming  silage,  mentioned  on  page  747,  will  go 
far  to  solve  the  problem.  We  may  perhaps  learn  from 
these  experiments  how  to  utilize  clover  hay,  Alfalfa 
and  cow-pea  vines  in  the  silo. 

* 

A  number  of  cases  are  reported  where  money  has 
been  sent  openly  through  the  mails.  A  one-dollar  bill 
with  a  label  bearing  the  address  pasted  on  its  back, 
without  any  wrapper  carried  safely.  So  did  a  roll  of 
bills  with  only  a  string  and  small  tag  tied  around 
them!  Wo  do  not  recommend  this  method  of  sending 
money;  still  if  any  reader  wants  to  try  it  with  a  dol¬ 
lar  bill  he  might  send  it  to  us  with  the  name  of  a 
new  subscriber.  It  will  help  feed  that  new  press! 

* 

That  odor  of  burned  hoofs  which  one  gets  in  pass¬ 
ing  a  blacksmith  shop  is  an  offence  to  the  nostrils, 
and  the  cause  of  it  should  be  an  offence  to  anyone 
who  has  respect  for  the  horse.  This  burning  of  the 
hoofs  every  time  the  animal  is  shod  is  a  lazy  or  in¬ 
competent  man’s  makeshift  for  fitting  the  shoes,  and 
the  practice  is  on  a  par  with  the  use  of  embalming 
fluid  in  milk  to  avoid  thorough  washing  of  the  cans. 
Now  and  then  a  blacksmith  may  be  found  with  enough 
common  sense  and  mechanical  genius  to  fit  a  shoe 
properly  without  burning  the  hoof.  We  would  go  sev¬ 
eral  miles  out  of  our  way  to  have  work  done  by  him. 

* 

Whether  to  head  the  young  trees  high  or  low  is 
an  anxious  question  with  many  beginners  in  fruit  cul¬ 
ture.  In  earlier  times  when  orchard  products  had 
only  a  local  value  and  tree  fruits  were  planted  largely 
as  a  farm  convenience,  it  seemed  sensible  practice  to 
head  the  trees  up  so  high  that  regular  crop  cultiva¬ 
tion  could  be  carried  on  with  the  least  possible  hin¬ 
drance,  as  it  was  not  imagined  that  trees  required  the 
full  resources  of  the  soil  regularly  to  produce  good 
fruit.  Modern  methods  of  packing,  transportation  and 
storage,  and  an  increased  home  and  foreign  demand, 
have  convinced  growers  that  it  is  poor  economy  to 
withhold  any  condition  that  makes  for  full  crops  of 
perfect  quality  where  fruit  production  is  the  principal 
object  Commercial  orchardists  now  give  the  entire 
resources  of  the  soil  to  the  trees  as  they  near  bearing 
age,  only  taking  off  a  few  unimportant  hoed  crops 
during  the  first  years  after  planting,  mainly  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  thorough  cultivation;  thus  low-headed  trees 
do  not  interfere  with  essential  operations  at  the  pro¬ 
ducing  state,  but  greatly  facilitate  pruning,  spraying, 
thinning  and  picking.  The  trunk  is  protected  from 
sunscald  and  other  effects  of  overheating  by  the 
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shade,  and  the  wind  has  less  leverage  than  when 
trimmed  up  high.  The  fruits  on  low-headed  trees  to 
a  great  extent  may  be  gathered  from  the  ground,  and 
when  blown  off  by  violent  winds  are  much  less  in¬ 
jured.  The  shaded  soil  at  the  base  remains  in  a  moist 
and  mellow  condition  much  longer  than  when  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind.  It  would  seem  good 
practice  to  keep  the  heads  low  where  fruit  is  the 
money  crop,  but  this  necessitates  the  planting  of  one- 
year  trees  if  they  are  to  be  purchased  from  most  nur¬ 
series.  Nurserymen  do  not  favor  low  heads  on  the 
larger  sizes  of  trees,  as  they  are  difficult  to  pack  in 
moderate  compass.  Much  of  the  work  in  growing  two 
and  three-year  trees  consists  in  rubbing  and  cutting 
off  all  buds  and  sprouts  below  the  four  or  five-foot 
head,  so  as  to  present  a  clean  and  trim  appearance 
when  ready  for  sale.  Trees  so  treated  seldom  branch 
out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  when  cut  back.  If  you 
wish  an  orchard  of  low-headed  trees  plant  very  young 
ones,  cut  back  to  the  desired  height,  or  have  your 
nurseryman  grow  some  special  stock  for  you. 

* 

When  it  was  announced  that  a  sociologist  would  be 
one  of  the  persons  appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
Arbitration  Commission  to  consider  the  anthracite 
troubles,  a  good  many  people  wondered  what  partic¬ 
ular  variety  of  scientist  this  sociologist  might  be.  We 
were  all  prepared  for  some  scholarly  and  academic 
person  who  spends  his  time  in  deep  speculations  con¬ 
cerning  the  theory  of  social  and  industrial  relations. 
The  President,  however,  puts  practice  before  theory, 
for  he  decides  that  a  workingman  is  better  able  to 
judge  the  needs  of  other  workingmen  than  the  college 
professor  who  theorizes  about  them,  and  designates 
a  railroad  conductor  as  a  practical  sociologist.  None 
of  us  is  ready  to  disagree  with  this  definition.  It  is 
merely  official  recognition  of  an  everyday  truth.  If 
a  man  possesses  real  practical  knowledge — the  ability 
to  do  things  accurately  and  well — he  is  in  a  position 
to  demand  recognition,  whether  he  raises  apples,  lays 
drain  pipes  or  manages  railroads. 

* 

The  California  Fruit  Grower  mentions  a  law  case 
which  ought  to  interest  many  fruit  growers.  As  our 
readers  know,  Smyrna  figs  are  now  grown  in  Califor¬ 
nia  by  the  aid  of  a  little  imported  insect  which  ferti¬ 
lizes  the  flowers.  These  California  figs  are  different 
from  the  true  Smyrna,  and  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  the  name  “Calimyrna”  was  selected  and  copy¬ 
righted  by  a  grower  who  has  spent  $25,000  in  growing 
and  advertising  the  figs.  A  fruit  dealer  imported  figs, 
packed  them  in  pound  packages,  and  marked  them 
“Calif-Smyrna,”  the  object  evidently  being  to  make 
the  people  think  that  these  figs  were  the  genuine  Cali¬ 
fornia-grown  article.  The  fig  grower  has  brought  suit 
to  restrain  the  dealer  from  selling  the  imported  figs 
thus  marked.  He  ought  to  win  his  suit  without  Rou¬ 
ble.  He  offers  Smyrna  figs  grown  in  California;  the 
dealer  offers  figs  packed  in  the  State!  This  attempt 
to  parade  an  article,  good  enough  in  itself  but  of  an 
ordinary  character,  in  the  guise  of  another  article 
with  a  distinct  and  peculiar  reputation,  is  an  old 
trick,  and  should  be  sternly  punished.  The  only  sal¬ 
vation  of  those  who  seek  to  produce  the  finer  articles 
of  food  is  thorough  protection  from  those  who  seek  to 
counterfeit  their  products  with  inferior  or  bogus 
goods! 

* 

We  have  sent  out  many  samples  of  the  boxes  in 
which  Pacific  coast  apples  are  shipped  to  this  market. 
These  empty  packages  were  obtained  from  a  commis¬ 
sion  man  who  good-naturedly  helped  us  show  our 
readers  what  the  apple  box  looks  like.  We  have 
printed  pictures  of  the  box,  but  the  actual  package  it¬ 
self,  knocked  apart  for  shipment,  is  the  best  guide  for 
those  who  want  to  manufacture  it.  This  work  cost 
us  not  a  little  time  and  trouble,  and  the  sample  boxes 
were  always  sent  free.  Our  feelings  may  be  imagined 
at  the  following  note  from  a  reader: 

I  thought  as  you  were  sending  out  samples  that  you 
must  he  agent  for  some  supply  dealer. 

It  requires  much  philosophy  to  see  the  hopeful  side 
of  that  reasoning.  If  there  is  one  single  principle  of 
journalism  that  we  fully  believe  in  it  is  the  conviction 
that  an  editor  should  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
abuse  the  confidence  of  his  readers.  If  we  were  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  interest  in  boxing- 
apples  to  act  as  the  agent  of  a  box  factory,  we  could 
have  no  fair  excuse  for  refusing  the  same  service  for 
anyone  who  could  or  would  offer  the  price!  Once 
bought  and  sold  in  this  way  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion 
would  justly  carry  no  weight  with  honest  people.  We 
would  deserve  the  sneering  remark  which  we  have 
heard  made  about  certain  papers:  “How  much  did 
he  get  for  that?”  Such  a  remark  shall  never  be 
truthfully  said  about  any  opinion  or  statement  for 
which  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  responsible.  You  may  agree 
with  our  expressed  opinions  or  oppose  them  as  you 


like.  You  may  consider  them  of  great  or  little  value 
as  you  please,  but  be  sure  of  one  thing;  they  are  never 
steered  into  print  with  a  dollar  for  a  rudder! 

* 

We  want  a  full  and  complete  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  printed  on  page  741  concerning  divided  shipments 
of  farm  produce.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on 
either  side,  but  our  correspondents  generally  agree 
that  the  best  plan  is  to  find  some  capable  men  in 
whom  the  shipper  can  have  confidence,  and  let  him 
handle  all  the  goods.  We  might  fill  a  whole  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  with  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
dodged  from  one  commission  man  to  another  and 
split  up  their  shipments  into  mere  splinters,  only  to 
find  it  a  losing  game.  We  must  all  remember  that 
the  commission  man  has  not  only  faults,  but  troubles 
of  his  own! 

* 

A  reader  tells  of  an  experience  with  a  certain  “X- 
ray  Picture  Co.”  This  concern  called  for  a  dollar  and 
offered  to  pay  $20  per  thousand  for  copying  letters. 

A  person  who  ought  to  have  known  better  sent  the 
dollar.  After  much  urging  the  company  sent  the 
“materials,”  consisting  of  25  sheets  of  paper  and  the 
letter  which  they  wanted  copied.  It  contained  at 
least  2,000  words!  Thus  the  “copyist”  would  be 
obliged  to  write  100,000  words  to  earn  a  dollar— and 
then  not  get  it.  After  all  we  have  said  about  these 
ridiculous  schemes  we  have  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  those  who  lose  their  money  in  this  way.  Our 
only  regret  is  that  others  must  suffer  with  them! 

* 

The  apple  box  proposition  has  many  sides  to  it. 
About  a  year  ago  we  wrote  some  25  leading  fruit  deal¬ 
ers  in  various  cities,  asking  how  the  box  would  go  in 
their  markets.  All  but  one  or  tv^o  condemned  it.  We 
have  just  written  many  of  the  same  men  again,  and 
now  all  but  a  half  dozen  state  that  the  box,  as  an 
apple  package,  has  come  to  stay.  Only  the  finest  fruit 
should  be  boxed,  but  this  smaller  package  is  slowly 
growing  in  favor.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Some 
people,  however,  usually  go  at  a  new  thing  in  just  the 
wrong  way.  Apples  have  come  here  in  old  egg  crates 
and  in  rough  boxes  rudely  made  of  dirty  and  weather- 
marked  old  boards  picked  up  around  the  barnyard. 
To  put  good  fruit  into  such  packages  is  to  discredit  it 
at  once.  The  object  of  box  packing  is  to  provide  a 
clean  and  neat  retail  package  fit  for  the  final  con¬ 
sumer,  so  that  the  grower  can  share  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  which  go  to  those  who  pack  and  sort  from  the 
barrel.  Far  better  keep  on  shipping  your  fruit  in  bar¬ 
rels  unless  you  are  prepared  to  put  only  the  finest  in¬ 
to  the  neatest  packages. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Don’t  dig  your  grave  with  your  dignity. 

Too  much  dignity  is  as  comical  as  too  little. 

Who  finishes  the  job?  The  man  behind  the  begun! 

Is  Bordeaux  Mixture  fully  satisfactory  as  a  fungicide? 
No! 

“Polled  Albino’’  cattle  is  the  latest  breed  we  have 
heard  of. 

Wonderful— how  they  are  planting  timber  for  fence 
posts  in  the  West. 

Another  argument  for  the  Kieffer  pear  on  page  735. 
It’s  too  much  for  the  dogs! 

Note  what  Prof.  Phelps  says  about  the  advantages  of 
a  round-topped  turnip  on  first  page. 

One  of  our  esteemed  clerical  friends  Is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Duck.  In  this  case  the  duck  is  a  bird  of  pray. 

The  man  with  “farming  on  the  brain”  should  pray  that 
he  may  get  part  of  it  at  least  out  of  his  brain  and  upon 
the  soil. 

The  scarcity  of  fuel  opens  another  field  of  usefulness 
for  the  Ben  Davis  apple.  Shall  we  sell  them  by  the  cord 
or  the  ton? 

Peach  trees  with  yellows  are  worth  money  this  Fall; 
they  can  be  tux-ned  into  firewood,  and  that  is  the  only 
legitimate  use  for  them. 

Will  readers  who  board  horses  through  the  Winter 
tell  us  what  they  find  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
handling  and  feeding  them? 

If  you  sympathize  with  the  workingmen  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  an  eight-hour  day,  how  many  nours  do  you 
consider  a  fair  day’s  work  for  your  wife? 

Will  the  scientific  men  admit  that  some  less  harmful 
insecticide  than  Paris-green  is  needed  for  use  on  pota¬ 
toes?  Tney  do  not  seem  to  want  to  admit  it! 

Why  should  any  man  send  a  good  laying  hen  to  market 
at  meat  prices?  Think  of  that  and  then  realize  how  long 
it  will  take  to  make  poultry  pay  when  such  stock  is 
bought  to  start  with. 

That  coal  experience  on  page  724  was  duplicated  by  a 
friend  who  ordered  a  carload  of  coke  from  Pittsburg. 
The  order  was  accepted,  and  then  the  acceptance  was 
withdrawn.  The  shivering  consumer  had  to  buy  wood— 
at  $12  a  cord! 

Australian  papers  illustrate  Campane  fowls,  as  prize 
winners  at  the  Adelaide  poultry  show.  They  are  large 
and  showy  birds,  their  appearance,  as  pictured,  suggest¬ 
ing  Orpingtons.  Does  anyone  here  breed  these  fowls, 
and  what  are  their  special  characteristics? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Alton  F.  Clark,  Conrad  Lutz,  Louis  Con¬ 
rad  and  W.  M.  Bingham,  constituting  the  Correspond¬ 
ence  Institute  of  America,  were  arrested  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  October  15,  at  the  instance  of  Post  Office  Inspector 
Hugh  Gorman,  charged  with  a  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  They  were  taken  before  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  Searle  and  held  in  $1,000  bail  each  for  a  further 
hearing.  The  Correspondence  Institute  of  America  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  International  Correspond¬ 
ence  Schools  of  Scranton,  which  is  a  reputable  institute 
of  the  highest  standing.  The  allegation  of  Inspector 
Gorman  is  that  the  Clark  concern  advertised  to  do  ser¬ 
vice  for  its  patrons  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  per¬ 
form.  The  Correspondence  Institute  of  America  was  a 
heavy  advertiser.  It  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  in¬ 
forming  the  people  through  the  leading  newspapers  what 
it  proposed  to  do,  and  it  advertised  to  give  instruction 
by  mail  in  journalism,  electricity,  stenography,  art  illus¬ 
trating  and  advertising  writing.  The  books  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  show  that  the  firm  netted  about  $90,000  during  the 
two  years  that  it  has  been  opei’ating.  It  had  about  6,000 
patrons  and  it  spent  $100  a  day  in  postage.  The  mails 
were  flooded  with  letters  to  and  from  the  firm.  The  in¬ 
struction  that  was  given  the  patrons  was  comparatively 
worthless,  it  is  alleged.  According  to  the  inspector  the 
methods  of  securing  patrons  were  interesting.  They 
would  offer  tuition  free  and  send  the  instruments  that 
were  needed  in  following  the  course  that  the  student 
would  select.  The  application  that  the  student  signed 
for  the  instruments  needed  for  the  course  was  so  worded 
that  it  enabled  the  institute  to  demand  immediately  of 
each  student  $15  as  tuition  fee.  In  nearly  every  case 
this  was  paid.  Then  the  instruction  papers  were  sent 
to  the  students.  Under  the  contracts  made  by  the  in¬ 
stitute  with  its  patrons  it  is  required  to  give  personal 
instruction  to  each  student.  This  was  never  done,  it  is 
alleged,  all  instruction  being  by  printed  circulars.  The 
allegation  is  made  that  there  are  no  instructors  at  the 
institute  at  all  now  and  that  the  office  force  consists  of 

25  clerks,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  stenographers . 

The  findings  in  the  inquest  in  the  Pittsfield  accident,  in 
which  William  Craig,  President  Roosevelt’s  bodyguard 
was  killed,  are  to  the  effect  that  “the  unlawful  acts”  of 
the  motorman  and  conductor  contributed  to  the  death  of 

Craig . Two  burglars  w’ere  killed  and  two 

wounded,  one  probably  fatally,  by  a  76-year-old  man, 
whose  house  they  wei-e  robbing  near  Rochester,  O.,  Oc¬ 
tober  15 . With  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000, 

which  it  is  said  soon  is  to  be  raised  to  $500,000,000,  the 
articles  of  incorporation  of  the  United  States  Packing 
Company  were  filed  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  October  17.  This 
is  understood  to  be  the  official  title  of  the  big  Beef  Trust. 
Next  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  to  which 
the  new  charter  shows  a  strong  resemblance,  It  will 
stand  as  the  biggest  corporatioxx  in  the  world  in  point  of 
capitalization,  while  the  powers  which  the  charter  con¬ 
fers  are  almost  unlimited.  It  is  said  that  among  the 
companies  included  in  the  combination  are  Swift  &  Co., 
the  Armours,  the  Cudahy  Company  and  Schwartschild  & 
Sulsberger,  of  New  York.  J.  W.  Cudahy  is  expected  to 
be  the  head  of  the  concern  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  are 
said  to  be  financing  the  deal,  backed  by  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller.  The  actual  value  of  the  plants  combined  is  $70,- 
000,000.  Its  charter  empowers  it  to  “buy,  sell,  breed  and 
deal  in  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  game,  fish  and  all  kinds 
of  live  stock.”  By  another  clause  of  the  charter  it  is 
authorized  to  “build,  purchase  or  establish  mai’kets  and 
butcher  shops,  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  meat,  poultry, 
game  and  fish  and  other  things  incident  to  the  meat  and 
poultry  or  fish  trade.”  In  plain  language,  the  new  com¬ 
bine  may  establish  butcher  shops,  and  practically  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  in  every  city,  town  and  village  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  can  also  buy  any  such  business  already  estab¬ 
lished.  It  will  sell  butter,  eggs  and  cheese . Fire 

in  a  great  department  store  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October 
18,  killed  two  persons  and  caused  a  property  loss  of  $500,- 

000 . C.  A.  Blackwell,  the  well-known  fruit 

grower  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  died  suddenly  from  heart  dis¬ 
ease  October  14,  aged  81  years.  Mr.  Blackwell’s  grand¬ 
father  was  the  owner  of  Blackwell’s  Island,  in  the  East 
River,  now  the  site  of  the  prison  and  almshouse  of  New 
York  City. 

LABOR.— The  pei'sonncl  of  the  Ai'bitration  Commission 
is  as  follows:  Brigadier  General  John  M.  Wilson  was  born 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  October  8,  1837.  Graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1S60  he  entered  the  artillery  as  brevet 
lieutenant.  In  1862  he  was  transferred  to  the  Engineer 
Corps,  in  which  he  became  a  captain  Mai’ch  3,  1863;  major, 
June  3,  1S67;  lieutenant  colonel  March  17,  1884,  and  colonel 
Mai’ch  27,  1885.  For  gallantry  in  action  in  the  Civil  War 
he  was  breveted  colonel  of  volunteers.  After  the  war 
he  had  charge  of  engineering  work  on  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors,  canals,  the  building  of  the  army  medical  museum 
and  library,  completion  of  Washington  Monument  and 
other  important  undertakings.  For  awhile  he  was  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Columbia  University  in  1890.  Right  Rev.  John  Lancaster 
Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria,  is  eminent  among  the  pre¬ 
lates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  for 
scholarly  attainments  and  literary  accomplishments.  He 
is  62  years  old.  Boi'n  in  Lebanon,  Ky.,  he  was  educated 
at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louvain,  Belgium  and  at  Rome.  He  become 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Louisville  in  1871.  From 
1S72  to  1S77  he  was  stationed  in  New  York  City,  and  in 
1877  became  Bishop  of  Peoi’ia.  He  has  published  essays, 
reviews,  lectui’es  and  discourses,  and  other  works  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  as  well  as  a  book  of  poems.  George 
Gray,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  to  which 
position  he  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  in  1899, 
was  born  in  New  Castle,  Del.,  May  4,  1S40.  In  1879  he  was 
appointed  Attorney  General  of  Delaware,  and  in  18S5  suc¬ 
ceeded  Thomas  F.  Bayard  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  which  he  served  two  terms.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  which  concluded  the  Paris  treaty  which  end¬ 
ed  the  Spanish  War  and  of  the  Joint  High  Commission 
created  to  adjust  the  pending  difference  with  Canada. 
In  October,  1900,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  on  the  International  Arbiti’a- 


tion  Commission.  Thomas  H.  Watkins,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
appointed  as  a  man  practically  acquainted  with  the  min¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  coal,  was  until  recently  a  coal  oper¬ 
ator.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Simpson  &  Wat¬ 
kins,  which  operated  several  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Scranton,  but  a  few  years  ago  sold  its  interests  to  the 
Temple  Iron  Company.  Since  parting  with  his  anthracite 
properties  Mr.  Watkins  has  become  engaged  in  soft  coal 
mining  and  other  enterprises.  He  is  the  possessor  of 
millions,  all  acquired  in  hard  coal  production  within  the 
last  decade.  Mr.  Watkins  was  born  in  Pittston,  but  has 
lived  in  Scranton  for  more  than  20  years.  E.  E.  Clark, 
Chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  for  some 
years  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Employees  Federation, 
will  represent  organized  labor  on  the  commission.  He 
was  appointed  as  one  who  has  given  thought  and  study 
to  social  questions.  Mr.  Clark  about  six  years  ago 
served  on  a  Board  of  Arbitration  in  a  dispute  between 
railway  firemen  and  the  Grand  Ti’unk  Railway.  His 
wisdom  and  impartiality  in  that  arbitration  won  him 
high  praise  and  the  confidence  of  both  the  workmen  and 
their  employers.  Edward  Wheeler  Parker  is  the  author 
ot  the  annual  reports  on  the  production  of  coal  in  the 
United  States,  the  production  of  coke  in  the  United 
States  and  the  production  of  salt  in  the  United  States  and 
other  chapters  in  the  annual  volume  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  of  which  he  is  the  statistician.  He 
was  also  expert  special  agent  of  the  twelfth  United  States 
census.  Mr.  Parker  is  42  years  old.  He  was  educated  at 
City  College,  Baltimore.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Labor  Com¬ 
missioner,  is  recorder  of  the  commission . The 

United  Mine  Workers  met  in  Wilkesbarre  October  20.  A 
strong  party  in  the  convention  protested  against  going 
back  to  work  unless  the  striking  men  are  guaranteed 
their  old  positions,  insisting  that  non-union  men  who 
took  their  places  be  discharged.  It  seems  likely  that  en¬ 
gineers  and  firemen,  who  struck  to  help  the  miners  will 
be  the  chief  sufferers.  October  21  the  convention  voted 
unanimously  for  arbitration,  and  the  men  were  ordered 
to  begin  work  October  23. 

SHALL  WE  DIVIDE  OUR  SHIPMENTS 

Or  Send  All  Produce  to  One  Firm  ? 

“If  you  have  had  any  experience  in  shipping  produce 
to  the  commission  men  in  our  large  cities  will  you  give 
us  your  opinion  about  the  following  matter:  Is  it  always 
best  to  place  the  entire  shipment,  even  when  large,  with 
one  firm?  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  divide  the  shipment  be¬ 
tween  several,  seeking  to  distribute  iix  various  sections 
and  with  different  traders?  A  commission  man  always 
says,  ‘Send  all  to  me,’  but  we  understand,  of  course,  that 
that  is  his  side.  Some  shippers  argue  that  there  is  no 
rivalry  and  no  check  on  cheating  and  carelessness  when 
one  firm  does  it  all.  It  is  also  claimed  that  when  we  ship 
to  one  man  entirely  the  sales  are  made  to  a  limited 
trade  which  may  be  overdone.” 

A  Voice  from  Texas. 

Being  a  small  grower  of  several  different  crops  I  cer¬ 
tainly  think  it  best  in  my  case  to  stick  to  one  commis¬ 
sion  man  in  each  town.  I  have  something  on  the  mai’ket 
nearly  all  the  year,  and  by  packing  it  honestly  the  retail 
trade  will  soon  learn  to  look  for  my  name  on  the  package, 
and  if  I  ship  to  one  man  they  will  soon  learn  to  go  to 
him  to  get  it.  I  begin  to  ship  strawberries  about  April  5; 
peaches  about  May  25;  tomatoes  about  June  5;  also  have 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  quinces.  Some  of  these  last 
until  December  and  then  sometimes  I  have  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  to  ship  in  January,  so  you  see  I  am  pretty  steady 
at  it,  and  I  think  that  one  man  or  house  is  better  than 
two,  always  provided  he  is  a  good  one,  and  never  gets  it 
into  his  head  that  he  holds  my  business  as  a  vested 
right.  In  a  glut  I  would  much  rather  take  the  chances 
on  my  stuff  where  there  is  a  regular  call  for  it  than  with 
a  commission  man  (be  he  ever  so  competent  and  honest} 
who  is  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  it  to  push  a  sale 
with  his  good  customers.  This  is  a  vital  question,  and  I 
hope  to  hear  both  sides  of  it  well  discussed.  c.  f.  r. 

Swan,  Texas. 

The  Proportion  of  Honest  Commission  Men. 

Is  it  always  best  to  place  the  entii’e  crop  with  one 
commission  firm,  or  divide  among  several?  The  prices 
ruling  for  any  day  are  known  or  ought  to  be  to  the  ship¬ 
per,  and  are  governed  by  variety,  condition,  quality  and 
quantity  on  the  market.  Perishable  fruits  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  sold  the  day  of  arrival;  as  the  wholesale  market 
opens  about  midnight  the  time  goods  are  on  sale  also 
governs  price.  The  earlier  the  better.  It  often  happens 
that  one  market  is  better  than  another,  and  in  these  days 
of  telegraphs  and  telephones  if  the  shipper  is  not  posted 
he  is  unsuited  for  his  business;  he  must  know  where  to 
ship.  My  experience  has  been  that  it  is  better  as  a  rule 
to  send  the  entire  crop  to  one  firm,  leather  than  several, 
because  they  not  only  become  acquainted  with  your  goods 
but  are  really  partners  in  the  business,  selling  the  goods 
at  best  prices  obtainable,  for  their  own  profit  and  retain¬ 
ing  your  trade.  I  also  conclude  from  my  experience  that 
the  pi’oportion  of  honest  commission  men  and  honest 
shippers  does  not  differ.  david  baird. 

New  Jersey. 

A  Plan  from  Georgia. 

We  are  in  favor  of  shipping  to  the  nearest  market  that 
will  be  likely  to  give  satisfactory  prices,  but  must  always 
take  into  consideration  the  movement  from  competing 
sections.  Always  select  the  mai’ket  that  will  recognize 
your  varieties  and  packing  as  standard,  and  where  some 
other  section  has  not  too  great  odds  in  freight  I’ates  and 
schedules.  Stay  by  the  house  that  gives  you  fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  whose  advices  are  reliable,  but  have  other  re- 
ixorts  from  the  market  if  possible.  With  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  goods  that  must  be  handled  quickly  we  like  to 
select  two  houses,  but  mark  the  goods  so  that  the  buyer 
will  not  know  they  are  from  the  same  shipper  and  insist 
on  cut  prices.  We  prefer  to  sell  on  track  at  home,  as 
the  business  is  going  that  way,  and  so  many  receivers 
will  give  a  cut  price  on  consigned  goods  to  hold  a  buyer 
whose  main  order  is  filled  from  their  own  stock.  How¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  necessary  to  consign  often,  we  would  give 
the  firm  preference  that  makes  a  specialty  of  such  goods 
as  we  are  shipping,  and  never  divide  to  more  than  two 


houses  in  same  city.  A  shipper  should  have  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  his  agents  and  mai’ket  if  possible,  and 
even  at  considerable  expense  keep  in  touch  with  the 
situation.  J-  B-  L> 

Cohutta,  Ga. 

Divide  Shipments  at  First. 

I  should  prefer  to  divide  my  shipment  in  small  lots,  and 
ship  to  two  or  three  commission  men  in  one  place  until 
I  find  a  good  man,  and  stick  to  the  best  one.  Have  as 
many  shipping  points  as  you  can,  and  if  you  are  a  large 
shipper,  use  the  telegraph  wire  often,  so  as  to  get  the 
best  shipping  points;  the  best  are  where  fruit  is  scarce. 
Put  the  fruit  up  so  it  will  sell  itself.  Every  shipper  ought 
to  know  when  to  ship  his  fruit  so  it  will  reach  the  market 
in  perfect  condition,  and  have  his  name  on  every  basket. 
Be  sure  to  find  a  commission  merchant  who  wants  your 
trade  to  help  build  up  his  own,  and  by  sending  first-class 
fruit  you  are  sure  of  good  prices,  and  the  commission 
merchant  will  get  good  customers.  d.  b. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

An  Ohio  Man's  Plan. 

My  plan  is,  just  before  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  to 
correspond  with  several  commission  men,  in  large  cities, 
not  too  distant,-  concerning  future  crop,  giving  number  of 
acres,  condition  of  crop  and  probable  daily  shipment,  and 
ask  them  daily  quotations.  Then  when  shipping  time 
comes,  send  a  few  bushels  as  samples  to  those  quoting 
best  prices;  use  telephone  and  telegraph  freely,  and  keep 
posted  as  to  outcome  of  each  shipment,  and  give  those 
who  do  the  best  for  me  all  they  can  use.  I  prefer  sending 
all  to  one  man  as  long  as  he  will  or  can  do  well  for  me, 
but  if  I  find  he  is  overreaching  himself,  send  part  to 
some  one  else,  but  never  let  go  of  a  fairly  good  market, 
until  I  am  sure  I  have  found  a  much  better  one. 

Marion,  Ohio.  _  w.  r.  l. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Our  experience  with  the  mechanical  fruit  graders  is 
very  satisfactory;  would  not  be  without  one  for  peaches; 
it  does  not  injure  fruit  when  picked  in  proper  condition 
for  shipping.  *As  to  apple  crop,  here  in  this  locality  we 
consider  it  75  per  cent  of  full  crop.  Prices  offered  about 
$1  per  barrel,  exclusive  of  barrel  for  all  salable  fruit. 

Cedarcliff,  N.  Y.  c.  G.  velie  &  son. 

The  price  of  apples  varies;  the  Greenings  are  nearly  all 
going  to  the  drier.  The  fungus  ruined  the  Greenings  for 
keeping;  but  very  few  are  put  in  cold  storage.  Evapora¬ 
tors  are  paying  from  25  to  35  cexxts  per  100  pounds.  Bar¬ 
reled  apples,  when  free  from  fungus,  are  bringing  $1.50 
to  $2  per  barrel.  Not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  apples  grown 
this  year  are  barreled.  w.  r.  f. 

Rushville,  N.  Y, 

We  are  closing  one  of  the  most  peculiar  seasons  that  I 
ever  knew.  As  to  hay  there  were  hundreds  of  acres  of 
meadows  in  Tioga  County  that  were  not  cut  at  all,  as 
there  was  nothing  but  weeds,  and  a  great  deal  that  was 
cut  spoiled  or  partly  so  on  account  of  bad  weather.  It 
was  so  wet  that  the  cox’n  was  not  half  tilled,  and  so  cold 
that  it  could  not  grow;  consequently  silos  are  from  half 
to  two-thirds  full.  A  full  silo  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  What  follows  as  a  necessity  to  the  dairy  interest 
is  that  cows  are  thin  and  fresh  ones  are  being  'disposed 
of,  as  it  is  folly  to  try  to  make  milk  at  a  profit  on  poor 
hay  and  high-priced  mill  feeds.  I  think  there  will  be 
one-third  shrinkage  in  milk  this  Winter.  j.  w.  R. 

Smithboro,  N.  Y. 

The  outlook  that  has  been  maintained  for  one-half  of 
an  average  crop  of  potatoes,  in  this  section,  is  giving 
way  to  a  more  serious  condition.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  and  we  have  been  in  11  towns,  the  most 
conservative  place  the  yield  at  not  more  than  60  bushels 
per  acre  on  an  average.  The  conditions  have  never  been 
so  appalling  to  the  farmer  so  far  as  crops  go  as  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Take  away  the  oat  crop,  which  was  good,  and  we 
have  practically  nothing.  This  is  a  section  of  country 
that  depends  mostly  upon  the  potato  and  hay  crop  for 
its  resources.  Of  late,  beans  have  been  l’aised  to  some 
extent,  but  the  recent  wet  weather  is  proving  as  dis¬ 
astrous  to  these  as  to  the  hay  ci’op  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Beans  are  selling  at  $2.50  and  potatoes  at  40  cents, 
with  the  outlook  good  for  some  advance  on  the  former 
and  more  on  the  latter.  iiiler  brothers. 

Prattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

George  D.  Hammond  &  Co.,  34-36  Little  12th  St.,  New 
York,  are  commission  receivers  of  all  kinds  of  country 
produce. 

Those  having  butter,  eggs,  pork,  poulti-y,  game  or 
calves  for  sale  should  write  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Green¬ 
wich  St.,  New  York. 

A  satisfactory  stable,  barn  or  shed  may  be  built  at 
low  cost  with  Neponset  roofing,  the  original  red  rope 
roofing  and  siding.  It  comes  in  convenient  rolls,  is  easily 
applied,  inexpensive  and  lasting.  Send  to  F.  W.  Bird  & 
Son,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  for  free  samples,  prices,  and 
a  valuable  book  on  “Building  Economy.” 

An  Osgood  scale  is  a  valuable  investment  for  any 
farmer.  It  has  large  white  beam  box;  double  or  com¬ 
pound  brass  beam;  forged  iron  and  steel-lined  loops;  ad¬ 
justable  bearings,  protected  from  the  wet  and  dust.  Write 
the  Osgood  Scale  Co.,  103  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  for  description  of  the  many  advantages  they  offer. 

We  desire  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the  free  trial 
offer  made  in  another  column  by  the  Stx-atton  Mfg.  Co., 
Erie,  Pa.,  on  the  Dandy  bone  cutter.  This  standard  ma¬ 
chine  has  beeix  before  the  public  for  nine  years,  and 
many  of  our  subscribers  have  used  it  with  perfect  satis¬ 
faction;  such  as  have  not  now  have  the  opportunity  of 
trying  one  for  15  days  before  they  pay  for  it. 

Lyon  &  Healy  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest 
music  house  in  the  woi’ld.  Their  instruments  are  guar¬ 
anteed  perfect  in  every  particular.  Send  for  their  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and  you  will  learn  something  about 
quality  of  instruments  and  how  to  judge  it.  Address 
Lyon  &  Healy,  Department  G.,  19  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

IRA  IN  THE  CITY. 

I  wonder  -what  they’re  doin’  these  delight¬ 
ful  days  out  there, 

Where  the  good  old  crispy  feelin’  comes 
a-stealin’  through  the  air; 

I  can  almost  taste  the  cider  that  is  pourin’ 
from  the  mill, 

Seems  as  though  I  hear  the  rustle  in  the 
corn  shocks  on  the  hill. 

I  can  seem  to  see  the  pun’kinS  gleamin’ 
yellow  on  the  ground, 

And  the  blossoms  of  the  buckwheat  with 
the  bees  a-buzzin’  round. 

I  wonder  if  the  apples  of  the  old  tree  by 
the  gate 

Have  been  gathered  yet?  They  always 
used  to  ripen  rather  late; 

And,  gee  whiz,  how  good  they  tasted,  and 
what  lots  of  juice  they  had, 

And  the  smell  that  there  was  to  ’em— that 
alone  ’ud  make  you  glad 
Oh,  I’d  like  to  be  out  yonder,  where  the 
colts  kick  up  and  play, 

And  the  folks  keep  on  believin’  that  the 
Lord  ain’t  fur  away. 

I  wonder  if  the  thorn  tree  is  still  standin’ 
in  the  lane. 

Where  the  old  gray  used  to  rub  it,  tearin’ 
hair  out  of  ’er  mane? 

And  I  wonder  if  the  corn  crib  still  is  tip- 
pin’  to’rds  the  west, 

As  it  done  when  1  was  out  there  thinkin’ 
city  life  the  best? 

And  the  crick  beyond  the  meadow— s'pose 
it’s  there  and  goin’  still 
Down  between  the  rows  of  willows,  past 
the  old  red  woolen  mill. 

I  s’pose  the  sumac’s  crimson  and  the 
maple’s  turnin’  red, 

Just  as  though  I’d  never  left  there  with 
big  notions  in  my  head. 

And  the  cows  I’ll  bet  go  wadin’  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream, 

And  stand  there,  kind  of  solemn,  and  look 
fur  away  and  dream. 

Not  a  thing  has  stopped  out  yonder  just 
because  I  left  one  day. 

And  if  I'd  go  back  the  city'd  never  know 
I’d  been  away 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

* 

“Give  us  the  beautiful  sunshine  of 
soul  that  comes  from  a  kind,  honest, 
cheerful  heart,”  says  a  Michigan  reader. 
That  is  the  sort  of  sunshine  that  shows 
up  brightest  on  a  rainy  day. 

* 

There  are  several  substitutes  for  cof¬ 
fee  now  on  the  market,  which  are  wide¬ 
ly  sold,  being  recommended,  not  merely 
because  they  are  less  expensive  than 
high-grade  coffee,  but  also  because  they 
are  said  to  be  more  nutritious,  and  de¬ 
void  of  the  qualities  that  make  excessive 
coffee  drinking  a  danger.  Americans 
are  among  the  greatest  coffee  drinkers 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Graino  and  other  coffee  substitutes 
find  a  large  field  open  to  them.  We  have 
heard  a  good  many  conflicting  state¬ 
ments  regarding  their  palatability,  and 
we  should  like  to  hear  from  readers  who 
have  tried  them,  and  who  will  give  us  a 
plain  and  honest  opinion  of  their  use. 
Have  they  been  sufficiently  satisfactory 
to  supersede  coffee  entirely?  No  doubt 
many  of  our  mature  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  rye  coffee  of  war  times,  the 
grain  being  parched  and  treated  like  the 
tropical  berry,  but  we  think  most  users 
of  this  homely  substitute  were  glad  to 
return  to  real  coffee  when  circumstances 
permitted. 

* 

Among  convenient  cooking  utensils  of¬ 
fered  in  agate  ware  is  an  egg  frying  pan. 
It  is  shallow,  and  has  four  little  depres¬ 
sions  in  it  to  hold  the  eggs,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  shape.  An  omelet  pan  is 
oval,  shallow,  and  curving  at  the  sides, 
instead  of  coming  straight  up,  like  an 
ordinary  frying  pan.  There  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  nickel  cooking 
vessels,  and  it  is  said  that  this  material 
will  be  still  more  largely  used  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  A  great  many  earthen  vessels  are 
trimmed  with  nickel.  Special  racks  for 
holding  dishcloths,  saucepan  lids  and 
kitchen  spoons  are  a  convenience.  A 


plate  scraper  that  will  aid  the  dish¬ 
washer  is  a  piece  of  rubber  about  two 
inches  long  attached  to  a  wooden  handle, 
like  a  miniature  window  cleaner.  Among 
agate  ware  kitchen  vessels,  the  prettiest 
we  have  seen  this  season  were  pale  blue 
with  white  lining.  They  would  look 
quite  ornamental  in  a  kitchen,  and  pre¬ 
sent  great  advantages  over  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  metal  vessels  which  had  to  be  kept 
bright. 

* 

Fennel  is  among  the  unfamiliar  sup¬ 
plies  offered  in  the  Italian  markets  here, 
both  the  slender  common  form  and  the 
Florence  or  Sweet  fennel,  whose  stems 
thicken  out  just  above  the  root  crown 
like  a  swollen  head  of  celery.  Ameri¬ 
cans  use  fennel  very  little;  in  Europe  it 
is  boiled  as  a  vegetable  and  served  un¬ 
cooked  as  a  salad.  In  England  fennel 
sauce,  made  by  chopping  the  leaves  fine 
and  adding  them  to  drawn  butter  or 
cream  sauce  is  often  served  with  boiled 
fish. 

* 

A  friend  asks  the  recipe  for  waffles 
which,  buttered  and  served  with  scraped 
or  grated  maple  sugar,  form  the  most 
delicious  of  hot  cakes.  For  the  batter 
use  one  pint  of  sifted  flour,  one  level 
teaspoonful  baking  powder,  one-half 
teaspoonful  salt,  one  tablespoonful  but¬ 
ter,  melted,  two  eggs  and  iy2  cupful 
milk;  beat  to  a  smooth  batter.  Heat  the 
waffle  iron  very  hot;  grease  both  lids; 
put  a  cooking  spoonful  of  batter  into 
each  lid,  and  cook  five  minutes  on  each 
side.  Slip  out  on  to  a  hot  dish.  Place 
in  the  oven  until  more  are  cooked,  then 
put  them  one  on  top  of  the  other,  each 
buttered  and  heaped  with  grated  maple 
sugar.  The  hot  waffle  man,  with  his 
push-cart  kitchen,  becomes  a  feature  of 
the  city  streets  when  the  first  frost  puts 
the  ice-cream  and  hot-corn  venders  out 
of  business  for  the  season.  His  greasy 
dainties,  hot  from  the  baking  and 
thickly  sifted  with  powdered  sugar,  are 
eagerly  eaten,  and  he  seems  quite  a  for¬ 
midable  rival  to  the  man  who  deals  out 
hot  Frankfurters. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Gibson  waist  shown  includes  a 
postillion  belt,  and  will  be  found  a  very 
becoming  style.  The  original  is  of  para- 


4241  Shirt  Waist, 
32  to  40  bust. 


metta  cloth  in  pastel  blue  and  is  trim¬ 
med  with  the  border  of  the  material, 
which  is  embroidered  in  white  silk,  but 
all  waist  and  dress  materials  are  appro¬ 
priate.  The  waist  is  made  over  a  fitted 
lining  that  closes  at  the  center  front, 
but  itself  consists  of  back  and  fronts 
only  which  are  arranged  over  the  foun¬ 
dation  after  the  shoulder  seams  are 
closed  and  the  pleats  stitched.  The 
sleeves  are  in  bishop  style  and  at  the 
neck  is  a  regulation  stock.  When  de¬ 
sired  with  revers  the  fronts  can  be  faced 


and  rolled  back  from  the  indicated  cen¬ 
ter,  which  is  closed  invisibly.  As  showm 
on  figure  the  waist  is  lapped  in  double- 
breasted  style  and  closed  by  means  of 
buttons  and  buttonholes.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  four  yards  21  inches  wide,  four  yards 
27  inches  wide,  or  2 y2  yards  44  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  No.  4241  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  house  gown  figured  is  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  becoming  one.  The  gown  has 


4230  House  Gown, 
32  to  42  bust. 


short  body  portions  which  are  shaped 
to  point  in  center  back.  To  these  are 
attached  the  gathered  skirt,  which  is 
just  full  enough  to  be  graceful.  The 
fronts  extend  to  the  neck  where  they 
are  gathered  and  may  be  arranged  over 
the  short  body  lining  or  not  as  preferred 
and  the  closing  is  made  invisibly  in  the 
center.  Over  these  are  placed  the  bolero 
fronts  with  rounding  edges,  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  which  is  extended  around  the 
back.  A  fashionable  round  collar  trim¬ 
med  to  correspond  finishes  the  neck,  but 
this  may  be  omitted  and  the  trimming 
simply  extended  around  the  neck  of  bo¬ 
lero,  while  the  neck  of  the  gown  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  stock  collar.  The  sleeves 
can  be  in  elbow  length  finished  with 
frills  or  long  and  gathered  into  cuffs  in 
bishop  style.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  12  yards 
21  inches  wide,  10  yards  27  inches  wide 
or  7 y2  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  4% 
yards  of  applique  to  trim  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  No.  4230  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  mea¬ 
sure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


What  are  brittle 
lamp  chimneys 
for  ? 

For  sale. 

Macbeth  don’t 
make  ’em. 

If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


V, 

AMERICAN 
BUFFALO 
ROBES 

are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
t  we  have  the  Kazoo  Buffalo 
Robe,  a  substitute  that  has  every  uppenriince  and 
in  any  advantages  over  the  Genuine  Buffalo  Skin 
Robe,  first  quality  only.  Made  of  very  heavy  KIDliU. 
DOWN,  pliable,  Boft,  lined  with  astrachan  and  much 
warmer  than  a  stiff  skin  Robe.  Interlined  with  rubber 
cloth,  wind  and  water  proof.  Wholesale  Prlec  *6. 60,  % 
the  price  of  a  skin  robe.  Money  back  i  f  notsatisf  actory. 
Catalog  0  S3,  free.  Canh  Suppy  &  Mfg.  Co. ,  Kalamaioo,  Mich, 
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fififi  ’fit 
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The  Best 
Farmer’s  Garments 

made  anywhere  are  Keystone 
Union-Made  Overalls  and  Pants. 
Two  garments  like  this,  with 
coats  to  match,  costing  less  than 
82  a  suit,  will  clothe  a  farmer 
neatly  one  year.  Ask  for  lots  56, 

57  or  58,  in  stripes— or  if  you 
prefer  blue,  lot  18.  With  each 
suit  a  6  months’  Diary  and 
Time  Book  free.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  furnish  Key¬ 
stone  goods,  send  his  name, 
and  we’ll  supply  you. 

Cleveland  &  Whitohill  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


\ 


All  Hands  OnTime 


The  second  hand, 
the  minute  hand, 
the  hour  hand 

.  in  unison  on  an 


run 


ELGIN 

Watch 


V/  'W/Jff  Perfect  in  construction 
•  performance.  Every  gc 

has  the  word  “Elgin”  engraved  on 
in  ■  ii?^  the  works.  Illustrated  art  booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  Elgin,  Ill. 


positive 


Ball  Band 


Wool  and 
Buhker 


Keep  5n  the  Warmth— Keep  out  the  Wet. 

The  BALL  BAND  trade  mark  on  wool  and  rubber  boots  is  a 
guarantee  of  superior  quality.  They  give  more  comfort  and  longer 
service  than  any  other  make.  The  BALL  BAND  is  the 
only  ALL-KNIT  wool  boot  and  the  rubbers  are  made  from 
the  highest  grade  rubber — not  the  product  of  a  trust.  Insist 
on  getting  the  BALL  BAND  goods  and  you  are 
sure  of  the  best.  Get  them  from  you  dealer 
MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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Is  this  Accurate? 

WHAT  DO  FARM  HOUSEWIVES  SAY  OF  THIS 
CRITICISM  ? 

They  have  been  rambling  a  little. 
People  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  Sum¬ 
mer  resorts,  yet  need  some  change  in 
ihe  routine  of  mental  labor,  must  do  the 
thing  they  can  do,  and  their  old  horse 
«nd  shabby  phaeton — a  second-hand  ve¬ 
hicle  when  they  bought  it — were  press¬ 
ed  into  service  for  drives  about  the 
country,  there  being  this  one  grain  of 
good  in  a  dwindling  business,  that  it 
gives  time  for  some  recreation,  so  that 
‘die”  could  drive  and  “she”  could  get  a 
cheap  outing,  which  both  she  and  he 
enjoyed.  But  what  struck  them  both, 
in  these  highway  and  by-way  rambles, 
was  the  deficiency  in  farmhouse  cook¬ 
ing,  the  waste  of  good  material,  the  ab¬ 
solute  ignorance  of  method,  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  which  may  be  of  use.  At  one 
farmhouse  they  stayed  over  a  Summer’s 
night.  Here  was  no  poverty  to  contend 
with,  as  the  numerous  well-filled  barns, 
the  flocks  of  poultry,  the  herd  of  sleek 
cows,  the  pair  of  fine  horses,  and  yokes 
of  cattle,  all  testified,  but  what  did  the 
farmers  eat?  For  dinner,  a  generous 
piece  of  meat  was  set  on  the  table,  cut 
out  of  some  part  of  the  “beef-crittei'” 
unknown  to  science,  tough,  tasteless, 
and  swamped  in  equally  tasteless  gravy 
as  it  was  helped;  mashed  potato  full  of 
lumps  and  streaks,  with  no  more  taste 
or  savoriness  than  the  unsalted  vege¬ 
table  fresh  from  the  pot;  rank  peas, 
swimming  in  greasy  water,  to  be  eaten 
in  saucers  with  teaspoons;  boiled  squash 
in  all  its  native  squashiness;  white 
bread  that  evidently  had  lain  long  in  a 
musty  jar,  and  was  only  a  little  more 
musty  than  the  butter;  to  alter  a  well- 
known  line,  “The  scent  of  the  cellar 
would  hang  round  them  still.”  You 
could  understand  that  in  that  dark, 
damp  cellar,  potatoes  had  been  housed 
all  Winter  and  were  still  sprouting  or 
moldering  in  corners,  that  apple  barrels 
exhaled  the  odor  of  their  past  contents 
there,  that  mold  and  cobwebs  hung  on 
the  slimy  partitions,  that  the  floor  was 
never  swept  or  sprinkled  with  any  dis¬ 
infectant,  that  the  walls  were  never 
wiped  or  brushed  off  and  thoroughly 
whitewashed.  The  house  reeked  of  this 
unwholesome  atmosphere,  and  the 
barns,  clustered  closely  about  it,  impart¬ 
ed  a  certain  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  well 
water,  drawn  from  an  enclosed,  unventi¬ 
lated  well  in  the  back  kitchen,  which 
was  “so  handy!”  Dessert  was  pie,  pie 
of  the  greenest  apples,  stewed  into  a 
tasteless  mass,  the  crust  sandy  with  poor 
lard  and  damp  flour,  the  whole  washed 
down  by  that  abominable  cheap  “Japan” 
tea,  peddled  about  New  England,  un¬ 
known  to  China,  telling  its  own  story  of 
adulteration  and  cent  per  cent  profit  to 
the  manufacturer.  Supper  was  garnish¬ 
ed  by  various  sorts  of  cake,  strong  new 
cheese,  fermented  preserved  peaches  (no 
doubt  lodged  in  that  same  cellar),  and 
the  abominable  tea,  musty  bread,  and 
melting  butter  again.  Ice  seemed  to  be 
an  unknown  factor  in  this  family  exist¬ 
ence.  Breakfast  brought,  once  more,  the 
undrinkable  tea,  the  meat  of  the  day 
before  warmed  up  in  the  old  gravy,  more 
mashed  potato,  codfish  picked  up  and 
soaked  out  of  all  saltiness,  till  it  might 
as  well  have  been  a  hash  of  fresh  fish 
quite  unseasoned,  and  more  bread  and 
butter.  And  the  farmer’s  family  have 
grown  up  into  dyspepsia,  fearful  sick 
headaches,  malaria  and  a  succession,  in 
Winter,  of  severe  colds,  threatening 
pneumonia  and  congestion,  beside  rheu¬ 
matism  bending  the  kindly  old  couple 
froni  their  young  erectness,  and  neural¬ 
gia  torturing  the  languid-eyed  children, 
who  ought  to  be  fresh  as  the  milky 
daisies  and  pink  wild  roses  waving  about 
them  everywhere. 

“What  does  make  these  country  folks 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


so  miserable  as  to  their  health?”  said 
he,  as  the  old  horse  jogged  on  his  way 
next  morning. 

“Innutrition,”  she  answered  curtly. 

“Why,  they  had  enough  to  eat.” 

“Could  you  eat  it?” 

“I  did,  for  I  was  hungry.” 

“Did  you  like  it?” 

“No;  I  never  do  like  things  away  from 
home.” 

“H’m!”  she  said,  with  a  fierce  femin¬ 
ine  sniff. 

He  laughed.  “Tell  me  then,  madam, 
what  would  you  have  done  to  make 
those  meals  palatable?” 

“To  begin  with,  I  would  have  had 
more  air  in  my  pantry.  I  did  not  inves¬ 
tigate,  but  I  know,  almost  as  well  as  if 
I  did,  that  their  pantry  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  looking  toward  all 
those  barns,  with  one  small  window, 
heavily  slatted  if  not  curtained,  and  the 
flour  barrel,  no  doubt,  stands  on  the 
floor,  shut  into  a  small  closet  made  for 
it,  rigidly  closed  up;  so  much  for  the 
flour,  which  can  get  damp  and  musty  at 
leisure.  The  bread,  I  also  believe,  is 
kept  in  a  tight  tin  pail  or  a  stone  jar  on 
the  cellar  floor.  Now,  I’d  have  two  large 
windows  cut  in  that  pantry  and  put 
green  blinds  on  them.  I’d  abolish  the 
flour  closet  and  set  the  barrel  on  high 
skids  where  the  air  would  freely  circu¬ 
late  round  it,  and  I’d  let  the  bread,  after 
baking,  cool  thoroughly  in  a  draught  in 
the  kitchen,  then  I’d  put  it  in  a  clean 
tin  box  or  pan  and  throw  a  piece  of  mos¬ 
quito  netting  over  it.  They  sell  their 
milk  and  buy  their  butter,  so  there  is 
not  much  help  for  that,  but  a  refrigera¬ 
tor,  if  it  was  only  a  dry-goods  box  with 
a  hole  in  it  and  a  carpet  for  the  ice, 
would  be  one  of  my  ‘must  haves.’  ” 

“But  that  means  an  icehouse.” 

“And  I  would  have  one,  if  only  for 
health’s  sake;  sell  the  Brussels  carpet 
in  the  parlor  and  have  a  painted  floor, 
far  wholesomer  and  more  appropriate, 
and  put  up  an  icehouse.  Then  that  din¬ 
ner!  If  I  had  to  buy  such  a  piece  of 
meat,  I  would  cut  it  into  slices,  put  it 
in  an  earthen  stewpan  with  half  an 
onion,  two  or  three  slices  of  carrot,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  a  little  hot  water,  cover 
it  close  and  stew  it  from  morning  till 
noon,  then  add  some  cold  potato,  some 
celery  salt,  or  a  pinch  of  clove,  thicken 
the  gravy  with  a  spoonful  of  flour 
rubbed  into  butter,  and  serve  it  hot.  It 
would  be  tender,  savory  and  digestible. 
I  would  have  boiled  those  potatoes  thor¬ 
oughly,  mashed  them  till  not  a  lump  was 
left,  put  in  plenty  of  salt,  butter  and  hot 
milk,  then  mashed  them  more  till  they 
were  light  and  creamy,  and  put  them  in 
a  hot  dish.  The  squash  wanted  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  cream;  it  had  no  taste  but  its 
own  sweetish,  squashy  flavor,  and  I’d 
have  good  tea  or  go  without  it.  Pickles 
I  would  utterly  omit.  There  was  a  gar¬ 
den  full  of  neglected  currant  bushes — 
trimmed  and  manured  they  would  yield 
bushels — and  nothing  is  better  with  din¬ 
ner  than  currant  jelly  or  spiced  cur¬ 
rants,  if  one  must  have  some  vinegar. 
Then  what  pie!” 

“I  know,  madam,  you  hate  pie,  but  I 
suppose  they  needed  some  dessert.” 

“They  wouldn’t,  and  ought  not  to  if 
they  had  good  dinners;  but  why  not 
have  a  nice  baked  custard?  milk  and 
eggs  were  plentiful;  or  a  rice  pudding, 
or  an  Indian  meal  pudding,  or  any  other 
of  the  hundred  cheap,  wholesome,  palat¬ 
able  things  so  easily  made  out  of  ma¬ 
terials  right  at  hand.” 

“I  have  known  even  you  to  make  pie, 
though.” 

“Yes,  a  tribute  to  the  weakness  of 
man!  But  my  pies  never  are  made  with 
lard,  the  crust  is  crisp,  flaky,  savory,  and 
the  filling  of  good  ripe  fruit,  or  well 
stewed  and  flavored  ripe  squash.  These 
good  people  would  not  believe  in  such  a 
use  of  butter.” 

“I  don’t  care  about  the  supper,  for  I 
never  do;  the  cake  was  good  enough.” 

“It  was  cake,  and  unwholesome.  If 
one  must  have  sweet,  farinaceous  things 


at  night,  plain  gingerbread,  or  the  old- 
fashioned  ‘rusk’  with  stewed  fruit  is 
better  than  what  they  use  for  this  meal. 
Cheese  is  only  for  after  dinner;  few  peo¬ 
ple  can  bear  it  at  night.” 

“But  how  would  you  have  bettered 
the  breakfast?” 

“I’d  have  taken  the  cold  meat  and 
minced  it  fine,  put  it  in  a  stew  pan  or 
fryer  with  a  little  hot  water,  thickened 
it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  poured  it 
on  pieces  of  dry  buttered  toast,  on  a  hot 
platter.  I  would  have  freshened  the  fish 
but  a  little,  and  stewed  it  in  cream,  add¬ 
ing  pepper  at  once,  and  putting  in  a 
thickening  of  flour  just  as  it  was  taken 
up.  I  would  have  heated  a  cupful  of 
milk,  melted  the  size  of  an  egg  of  but¬ 
ter  in  it,  cut  the  cold  potatoes  into  dice, 
or  slices,  turned  the  milk  and  butter 
over  them  in  a  frying  pan,  salted  and 
peppered  them,  dusted  them  well  with 
flour  from  the  dredger,  and  covering 
them  tight,  set  them  back  on  the  stove 
to  simmer  till  breakfast  time.  A  few 
baking  powder  biscuit  could  be  made  in 
10  minutes  and  baked  in  15  more,  and 
what  an  appetizing  breakfast  we  should 
have  had!  Why  don’t  our  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  learn  to  cook?” — 
Rose  Terry  Cooke,  in  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Brazil  Nut  Cake. — Two  cupfuls  sugar, 
six  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  warm  water, 
two  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar,  one 
teaspoonful  soda,  a  little  salt,  two  well- 
filled  cups  of  flour,  one  pound  Brazil 
nuts  blanched  and  grated.  Bake  in  a 
loaf.  Cover  with  boiled  frosting  flavored 
with  almond. 

Cider  Jelly  Pie. — This  is  a  tested  old- 
fashioned  recipe.  A  half  pint  of  boiled 
cider,  a  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  a  cupful 
of  boiling  water  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cornstarch.  Stir  the  cornstarch  into 
the  cider,  add  the  other  ingredients  and 
cook  for  10  minutes.  Fill  into  a  pastry- 
lined  pie  tin  and  cover  with  an  upper 
crust. 

Crumb  Griddle  Cakes. — Brown  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  the  bread  crumbs.  Make  a  batter 
with  them,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
a  saltspoonful  each  of  salt  and  sugar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  milk 
enough  to  make  a  batter  that  will  pour 
from  the  spoon.  Bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 
This  batter  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand,  as  the  crumbs  are  less  delicious 
if  they  are  soaked  until  they  are  soft. 

Peach  Cake. — Mix  together  one  pint  of 
flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow¬ 
der,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one 
gill  of  sugar.  Rub  through  a  sieve  and 
add  a  gill  and  a  half  of  milk,  one  well- 
beaten  egg  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter.  Spread  this  in  a  well-but¬ 
tered  shallow  cake  pan  and  cover  with 
peaches  pared  and  cut  in  halves. 
Sprinkle  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Serve  hot  with  cream 
and  sugar. 


THERE  IS  A  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE 

Who  are  injured  by  the  use  of  coffee.  Recently 
there  has  been  placed  in  all  the  fjrocery  stores  a 
new  preparation  called  GRAIN-O,  made  of  pure 
grains,  that  takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The  most 
delicate  stomach  receives  it  without  distress,  and 
but  few  can  tell  it  from  coffee.  It  does  not  cost 
over  one-quarter  as  much.  Children  may  drink 
it  with  great  benefit.  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 
Try  it.  Ask  for  GRAIN-O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Some  Coffees 

are  Glazed 

with  a  cheap  coating. 

If  glazing  helps  coffee 
why  aren't  the  high- 
priced  Mochas  and  Javas 
glazed  also? 

Lion  Coffee 

is  not  glazed.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  pure  and  has  a 
delicious  flavor. 

The  Boalod  package  Insures  uni¬ 
form  quality  and  froahness.  l| 


DON’T  BELIEVE  IT 

till  you  try  it  and  find  it  true  that  the 

SYRACUSE  EASY 
WASHER. 

is  the  greatest  labor- 
saving  device  yet 
produced  for  making 
woman’s  work  easier. 

Wash  with  it  for  five 
weeks,  then  if  not  satisfied 
return  the  washer.  We  pay 
the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  price  list  and 
free  book  of  modern  for¬ 
mulas  for  laundry  use. 

_ I»OI>GE  «fe  ZUILL 

539 'S.  Clinton  St.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


®  SAVE 


ONE-HALF  YOUR 
_ We  Tell  You  How. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co.  39  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FUEL 


Baby’s  Christmas. 

Glascock’s  Baby  Jumper, 
Rocking  Chair,  Bed  and 
High-chair  combined. 

Roomy,  strong,  easily  moved. 
Christmas  gift  that  keeps  baby 
well  and  happy.  An  inestimable 
relief  to  mothers.  ASK  YOUR 
DEALER,  or  write  for  beautiful 
illustrated  booklet  (free). 

GLASCOCK  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 

Box  63  MUNCIE,  IND. 


ON  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Ball-bearing,  easy, 
running,  noiseless,  self¬ 
setting  needle,  self¬ 
threading  bobbin. 


Five  patent¬ 
ed  features. 
Prices  from 
$12.50  to 
$24.50  for  cabi¬ 
net  stylo,  worth 
up  to  $48.  20  year 
warranty  with 
every  machine. 

Send  for  our 
large  now  cata¬ 
logue  of  bargains. 


Price  $19.50 
CASH  SUPPLY  <fc  MFG.  CO., Dept 


Wo  shin  the  best  8KWING 
MACHINE  procurable  at 
any  prico.  NEW 

PEERLESS 

Drop  Head  house¬ 
hold  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  is  strictly 
high-grade,  full 
size,  made  of  best 
material,  space  under 
arm  7^x5^  in. 
Rich  golden  oak  body, 
hand  rubbed  and 
polished.  Has  every 
best  feature.  We  ga*e 
you  from  $15  to  $30 
on  a  machine. 

G  Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MADE  $  i  05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 


writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
BARRICK,  of  La.,  writes:  “Am  making 
|3.00  to  $8.00  every  day  I  work.”  MRS.  il 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  “I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.50  a  day.”  Hundred, 
doing  likewise.  So  can  yon, 
$5.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla¬ 
ting  jewelry,  tableware,  bicy¬ 
cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  Enormous  de* 
mimd.  Wo  teach  you  CDEC 
Write— offer  free.  I  II  LLa 


G.  GUAY  U  CO..  PUtlnc  Work*.  A  Miami  Uldar„  CUelnn.tl.  O 


A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  RAIL. 

A  bright  and  amusing  little  story  told 
in  a  way  that  will  interest  everyone  who 
believes  the  course  of  true  love  can  some¬ 
times  run  smooth.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors,  and  beautifully  hound. 
The  booklet  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone 
who  will  mail  2  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
the  cost  of  postage.  Address  T.  W.  Lee, 
General  Passenger  Agent  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  New  York  City. 


is  a  cooker,  a  baker,  a  perfect  all  around  Range 
made  by  the  best  workmen  on  perfect  patterns. 
It  saves  the  temper  of  the  cook  and  makes  good 
cooking  and  baking  sure.  That  you  may  prove 
all  these  things  yourself,  we  will  send  any  of  our 
complete  line  of  stoves,  ranges  or  round  heat¬ 
ers  on 


PS 


30  DAYS’  FREE  TEST 


in  your  own  home.  All  ovens  fitted  with  our  patent  oven 
thermometer.  We  pay  the  freight  and  you  are  not  out  one 
cent  i  f  y  ou  are  not  entirely  satisfied.  W rite  for  the  free  cata¬ 
log,  giving  prices,  sty  les  and  much  other  useful  information. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  MFRS.. 
k  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Mu  Made  in  our  own  factory  and  sold  only  at  factory 
\|JJJ  prices  to  the  purchaser. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  October  25,  1902. 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Chicago.  —  @  83% 

No.  2,  hard .  —  @  80% 

No.  1,  hard,  Duluth .  —  @  85% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  elevator....  —  @  06% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  elevator -  —  @34 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western .  —  @  52% 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  1902,  choice,  bu .  2  95  @3  00 

1901,  choice  .  —  @2  90 

Medium,  1902,  choice . 2  40  @2  45 

1901,  choice  . 2  30  @2  35 

Pea,  1902,  choice .  —  @2  40 

1901,  choice  . 2  30  @2  35 

Med.  &  pea.  1901.  com.  to  good.. 2  00  @2  25 

Red  kidney,  1902,  choice .  —  @3  20 

1901,  choice  . 3  00  @3  10 

1901,  poor  to  good . 2  30  @2  9a 

White  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  60  @2  <0 

1901,  poor  to  good . 2  20  @2  50 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 2  05  @2  10 

Yellow  eye,  1902,  choice . 2  65  @2  <5 

Lima,  1902,  California . 3  05  @3  10 

FEED. 

Standard  middlings  .  —  @18  25 

Spring  bran  .  —  @17  £ 

Rye  feed,  100-lb.  sacks .  —  @19  50 

Linseed  meal  . *  •  •  •  —  @26  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  new,  100  lbs.,  prime .  —  @1  00 

No  1  .  90  @  95 

No!  2  .  80  @  85 

No.  3  .  60  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  65  @  <5 

Clover  .  60  @  65 

No  grade  .  60  @  55 

Salt  .  16  @  50 

Straw,  long  rye .  70  @  77% 

Short  rye  .  50  @  55 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1  51  per  40- 
quart  can,  or  three  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb .  —  @  25 

Firsts  .  23  (a)  z4y2 

Seconds  .  21  @  22% 

Lower  grades  .  19  @  20 

Held,  fancy  . . .  24  @  24% 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy...  23%@  24 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  22  @  23 

Tubs,  seconds  .  20  @  21  fa 

Tubs,  thirds  .  18  @  19 

Tins,  etc .  18  @  23 

W'n  Imitation  creamery,  finest.  —  @  20 

Fair  to  good .  18  @  19 

Lower  grades  .  1?@  y  $ 

W’n  factory,  June  make .  17%@  18% 

Current  make,  firsts .  —  @  18 

Current  make,  seconds .  17  @  17% 

Thirds  .  16  @  16% 

Renovated,  fancy  .  —  @  21 

Common  to  prime .  17%@  20 

Packing  stock  .  16  @  1  <% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  col’d,  Sep¬ 
tember.  fancy  lb .  —  @  12% 

White,  September,  fancy .  —  @  12% 

October,  choice  .  12%@  12% 

Good  to  prime .  H%@  1?,, 

Common  to  fair .  10  @  11% 

Large,  col’d,  Sept.,  fancy .  —  @  12 

White.  September,  fancy .  —  @  12 

October,  choice  .  —  @  11% 

Good  to  prime .  11%@  11% 

Common  to  fair .  10  @  11% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  10%@  10% 

Large,  choice  . 9%@  10 

Part  skims,  prime .  9%@  9% 

Fair  to  good .  8%@  8% 

Common  .  6  @  7 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W'n.  fresh-gath’d,  firsts,  doz. .  24M’@  25 
Fresh-gathered,  fair  to  good..  23%@  24 
QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Jersey,  State  &  Pa.,  fey,  white.  26  @  27 

Candled  &  graded,  good  to  ch.  22  @  23 

State  &  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  22  @  24 

Held  and  mixed . ’. .  20  @  21 

W'n,  northerly  sections,  good 

to  choice  .  23%@  24 

Candled  &  graded,  good  to  ch.  22  @  23 

Uncandled,  graded  .  21%@  22% 

Ungraded  — . .  19  @  21% 

S'th’ly  sections,  graded .  —  @  21 

Ungraded,  best  .  20  @  20% 

Ungraded,  poor  to  fair .  18  @  19 

Kentucky,  fair  to  prime .  19  @  20% 

Tennessee,  fair  to  prime .  18%@  20 

Fresh-gathered,  dirties,  doz .  16  @  19 

Checks,  doz .  15  @  17 

Refrigerator,  Spring  packed,  ch.  20  @  21 
Summer  packed,  fair  to  good.  1S%@  20 

Limed,  prime,  doz .  —  @20 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  —  @  11% 

Fowls,  Ho .  —  @  13 

Roosters,  old,  lb .  —  @  8% 

Turkeys,  lb .  —  @  9 

Ducks.  Western,  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  pair...  50  @  60 

Geese.  Western,  pair . 1  12  @1  50 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  pair...  —  @1  00 

Live  pigeons,  pair .  —  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-p’kd,  fey.  —  @  14 
Spring,  dry-picked,  avg.  g’des.  12  @  12% 

Spring,  scalded,  avg.  grades..  11  @  12% 

Spring,  common,  lb . . .  7  @  9 

W’n,  old,  average  best .  15  @  16 

W’n,  old,  poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb...  —  @  20 

Phila.,  roasters,  lb .  16  @  17 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes .  14  @  15 

Pennsylvania,  fancy,  lb .  —  @  15 

Pennsylvania,  fair  to  good _  11  @  13 

W’n,  dry-picked,  avge.  best...  11  @  11% 

W’n,  scalded,  avge.  best .  11  @  11% 

WJn,  ordinary  .  9  @  10% 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-p’k’d,  av.  best.  —  @  12 

W’n,  scalded,  avge.  best .  11%@  12 

Southwestern,  average  best...  11  %@  12 

W’n,  poor  to  fair .  10  @  11 

Old  roosters,  lb .  —  @  8% 

Spring  ducks,  East’ll  &  L.  I.,  lb.  —  @  17 

Jersey  &  up-river,  lb .  —  @  16% 

Western,  lb .  8  @  12 

Spring  geese.  Eastern,  lb .  15  @  16 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz.  —  @2  50 

Mixed,  doz . 2  12  @2  25 

Dark,  doz .  —  @1  75 

GAME. 

Partridges,  fresh,  pair . 1  50  @2  25 

Frozen,  pair  . . . 1  25  @1  50 

Grouse,  frozen,  pair . 2  50  @2  75 

Woodcock,  pair  . 1  25  @1  75 


English  snipe,  doz . 2  00  @2  50 

Plover,  Golden,  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Grass,  doz . 1  50  @3  00 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  pair . 2  50  @3  50 

Red  Head,  pair . 1  50  @2  50 

Ruddy,  pair  . 1  25  @1  50 

Mallard,  pair  .  75  @1  00 

Teal,  pair  .  40  @  60 

Venison,  fresh,  saddles,  lb .  28  @  30 

Frozen,  saddles,  lb .  22  @  25 

Whole  deer,  lb .  —  @  20 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veals,  prime,  lb .  11%@  12 

Veals,  common  to  good,  lb -  9  @  11 

Buttermilks,  lb .  7  @  8 

Grassers,  lb .  5  @  6 

Pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb.  10  @  10% 

Jersey,  dressed,  med.,  lb .  9%@  10 

Jersey,  dressed,  heavy,  prime.  8  @  9 

LIVE  STOCK. 


NEW  YORK. 

Steers,  native  . 4  35 

Stags  and  oxen . 4  15 

Bulls  . 2  50 

Cows  and  heifers . 1  50 

Calves,  veal  . 4  75 

Small  . 4  00 

Sheep  . 2  50 

Lambs  . 4  75 

Hogs  . 7  10 

EAST  BUFFALO. 

Calves,  veal,  tops . 7  75 

Common  to  good . 5  50 

Sheep  . 1  75 

Lambs  . 4  00 

Hogs,  Yorkers  . 6 

CHICAGO. 

Steers,  native  . 7 

Texas  . 3 

Stockers  and  feeders . 2 

Cows  . 1 

Calves  . 3 
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25 
00 
25 
40 
75 

Sheep,  choice  wethers . 3  50 

Lambs  . 3  50 

Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers . 6  60 

Good  to  choice,  heavy . 6  80 

Light  . 6  30 

GINSENG. 

Southern  and  Southwestern. ..  .3  75 

Western  . 4  30 

Northern  and  Eastern . 5  00 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  N’th’n,  bu.  of  60  lbs. 3  00 

Southern,  bushel  of  60  lbs . 2  25 

Hickorynuts  bushel  of  50  lbs —  — 


Black  walnuts,  bushel. 


50 


@7  00 
@5  40 
@4  40 
@3  15 
@5  75 
@4  50 
@4  20 
@5  62% 
@7  25 


@8  25 
@7  50 
@3  75 
@5  50 
@7  25 


@8  45 
@4  25 
@4  Vo 
@4  50 
@7  50 
@3  85 
@5  40 
@6  95 
@7  15 
@6  85 


@4  25 
@4  50 
@5  50 


@3  50 
@3  Oft 
@3  00 
@  75 


12  @ 

14 

7  @ 

7% 

6%@ 

7 

6%@ 

7 

60  @ 

65 

8  @ 

8% 

7%@ 

7% 

6%@ 

7 

5  @ 

6% 

4  @ 

6 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  lb .  33  @  35 

Medium  .  30  @  32 

Ordinary  .  28  @  29 

N.  Y.  State,  1901 .  24  @  28 

Olds  .  7  @  12% 

HONEY. 

N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fey..  15  @  16 

Clover,  comb,  fair  to  good,  lb.  12  @  14 

Buckwheat,  comb,  lb . 

Extracted,  clover,  lb .  7 

Extracted,  buckwheat,  lb 

California  extract,  lb . 

Southern,  extracted,  gallon —  60  @  65 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  1902,  fancy,  Hi... 
Evaporated,  1902,  choice,  lb.... 
Evaporated,  1902,  prime,  lb... 
Evaporated,  1902,  common,  lb. 

Sun-dried,  1902,  S’n,  sliced,  lb.. 

Chops,  1902,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  @2  75 

Cores  and  skins,  1902,  100  lbs. ..1  75  @1  90 

Raspberries,  evap.,  1902,  lb .  22  @  22% 

Huckleberries,  1902,  lb .  17  @  18 

Blackberries,  1902,  lb .  —  @  8% 

Cherries,  1902,  lb .  20  @  22 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  fancy,  red  table,  bbl...3  00 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 2  (X) 

King,  bbl . 1  50 

Hubbardson,  bbl . 1  50 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  50 

Spitzenberg,  bbl . 1  50 

Northern  Spy,  bbl . 1  50 

Greening,  bbl . 1  50 

Twenty- Ounce,  bbl . 1  50 

Gravenstein,  bbl . 1  50 

Pound  Sweet,  bbl . 1  50 

Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl . 1  50 

Fall  &  York  Pippin,  bbl . 1  50 

Fair  to  good  grade,  d.-h.,  bbl.  75 
Open  head  bbls.,  as  to  kind..  50 
Crab  apples,  sm’l,  yellow,  bbl. 3  00 
Crab  apples,  large,  red,  bbl... 2  00 


Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . . . 3  00 

Seckel,  bbl . 3  50 

Beurre  Bose,  bbl . 2  00 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  bbl . 2  00 

Beurre  d’Anjou,  bbl . ....150 

Duchess,  bbl . 1  50 

Sheldon,  bbl . 2  00 

Swan’s  Orange,  bbl . 1  50 

Louise  Bonne,  bbl . 1  25 

Kieffer,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  00 

Common  cooking,  bbl . 1  00 

Quinces,  apple,  bbl . 3  00 

Peaches,  Mich.,  bu.  basket . 1  00 

Up-river,  2-basket  carrier —  50 

Up-river,  basket  .  25 

Western  N.  Y.,  basket .  30 

W’n  Maryland,  carrier . 1  50 

W’n  Maryland,  basket .  50 

Grapes,  up-river,  Del.,  case _  75 

Up-river,  Niagara,  case .  75 

LTp-river,  Worden,  case .  50 

Up-river,  Concord,  case .  50 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  bskt..  10 

Niagara,  small  basket .  10 

Catawba,  small  basket .  10 

Large,  red,  small  basket .  8 

Black,  large  basket .  16 

Black,  small  basket .  8 

Del.,  10-basket  case . 1  75 

Niagara,  10-basket  case .  — 

Salem,  10-basket  case . 1  00 

Concord,  10-basket  case . 1  00 

.37  00 


@4  00 
@3  00 
@3  00 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@3  00 
@2  50 
@2  50 
@2  50 
@3  00 
@2  00 
@2  50 
@2  00 
@1  25 
@1  50 
@4  00 
@3  59 
@5  00 
@6  00 
@3  00 
@2  75 
@2  25 
@1  75 
@3  00 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@1  75 
@1  50 
@4  50 
@1  50 
@1  12 
@  50 
@  50 
@1  75 
@1  00 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@  75 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


75 

is 

15 

14 

10 

17 

10 


@2  25 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@1  25 

Black,  in  trays,  ton . 37  00  @42  00 

Del  ,  in  trays,  ton . 90  00  @100  00 

Wnite,  in  trays,  ton . 45  00  @50  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  large, 

fancy,  per  bbl . 7  25  @7  50 

Cape  Cod,  fancy,  Early  Black.  —  @7  00 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  prime . 5  50  @6  75 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  fey,  crate..  1  75  @2  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  bbl _ 1  75  @1  87 

State  &  W’n*  ISO  lbs . 1  62  @1  75 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . I  50  @1  75 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

Jersey,  sack  . 1  50  @1  75 

Maine,  sack  .  —  @175 

Sweets,  So.  Jersey,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Sweets,  S’th’n,  yellow,  bbl — 1  25  @1  62 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart .  4  @  12 

Beets,  L.  I.,  &  Jersey,  100  bchs..  75  @1  00 
Carrots,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100  bchs.  —  @1  00 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  100 . 1  50  @2  00 

Cauliflowers,  fair  to  fancy,  bbl.l  00  @2  00 
Culls,  bbl .  50  @  75 


Celery,  prime,  large,  doz .  30  @  40 

Small  to  medium .  5  @  25 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bbl . 2  00  @8  00 

Florida,  crate  . 1  25  @1  50 

Boston,  hothouse,  doz .  —  @1  00 

Pickles,  1,000  .  .2  50  @4  00 

Corn,  100  .  25  @1  00 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  bbl .  75  @1  50 

Florida,  box  . 1  25  @1  50 

Lettuce,  W’n  N.  Y.,  doz .  50  @1  00 

Boston,  doz .  25  @  75 

Lima  beans,  J'y,  Potato,  bag..  75  @1  25 

Jersey,  flat,  bag .  50  @1  00 

Onions,  L.  I.  &  J'y,  red,  bbl...  —  @1  75 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  yellow,  bbl _ 2  00  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bbl .  75  @2  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  75  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag...l  37  @1  62 

Connecticut,  white,  bbl . 2  00  @4  50 

Connecticut,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Connecticut,  red,  bbl . 1  50  @  1  75 

White  pickle  onions,  bbl . 4  00  @6  00 

White  pickle  onions,  basket.. 150  @2  00 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 1  25  @2  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  green,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Jersey,  red,  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  60  @  75 

Peas,  Southern,  basket . 1  00  @2  50 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  bbl .  50  @1  50 

String  beans,  Va.,  wax.  bskt...  75  @1  25 

Virginia,  green,  basket .  75  @1  25 

Charleston,  wax.  basket .  75  @1  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl .  75  @  90 

Hubbard,  bbl .  —  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box .  50  @1  50 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl....  75  @  80 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  GO  @  70 

White,  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
In  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections;  also  a 
positive  and  radical  cure  forNervous  Debility  and  all 
Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desi  ring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  1  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  It,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Bent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper,  W.  A.  Noyes,  847  Powers’  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAWS 

Circular  and  drag  saw 
machines  for  cross¬ 
cut  and  rip  sawing. 
Strength,  speed  and 
safety  combined.  The 
best  machines  on  the 
market.  Also  horse 


mills,  etc.  Catalogues  free. 


powers,  threshers, 
silos,  cutters,  feed 

HARDER  MUG.  CO., 


Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SJPAVI TV  CURE 


NEVER  IN  THE  HISTORY 

of  achievements  in  scientific  and  physiological  chem¬ 
istry  has  anything  been  discovered  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  such  wonderful  results  as  “Have  the  Horse” 
Spavin  Cure. 

In  the  lace  of  deep-seated  prejudice  and  scepticism 
at  first  considered  an  improbable  and  expensive  ex¬ 
periment  no  preparation  ever  made  so  marvelous  a 
record  in  such  short  time. 

The  fire  iron  is  uncertain  at  the  best,  and  invariably 
only  aggravates  the  disease  or  injury;  Blistering  is 
less  effective  than  the  fire  iron,  and  both  necessitate 
laying  up  the  horse- from  four  weeks  to  two  months; 
arsenic,  mercurial  and  poisonous  compounds  produce 
irreparable  injury. 

“  Save-the-Horse”  eliminates  ail  these  factors. 

Horse  can  be  worKed  continuously. 

It  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any  place 
and  in  all  conditions  and  extremes  of  weather— hot  or 
cold.  And  no  matter  what  the  age,  condition  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  case  or  previous  failures  in  treating, 
the  concentrated,  penetrating,  absorbing  power  ot  this 
remedy  is  unfailing  and  no  case  can  withstand  the 
force  of  its  action,  whether  a  Bone  or  Bog  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Curb,  Tboroughpin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock, 
Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind  Puff  or 
Lameness  caused  by  Injury. 

It  cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$3,00  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  given  under 
our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely  to  convince, 
satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  We  know  positively 
u  Save-the-Horse  ”  will  absolutely  and  permanently 
enre,  and  for  that  reason  guarantee  is  made  all  your 
way. 

The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable 
except  in  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness 
of  one  bottle. 

If  You  Are  in  Doubt  Write  Us 

as  we  do  not  put  the  preparation  out  on  speculation 
we  will  advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
remedy  effecting  a  cure.  Give  explicit  particulars,  do 
not  go  altogether  by  the  Veterinarian’s  diagnosis 
unless  you  know  he  is  competent— inform  ns  fully  as 
to  the  age,  development,  location  of  swellings,  lame¬ 
ness,  action  and  previous  treatment.  Copy  of  guaran¬ 
tee  sent  upon  application. 

$5.  a  bottle.  At  all  druggist  and  dealers,  or  sent 
prepaid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  tor  Sale  or  Exchange 


40-acre  Squab  Farm,  all  stocked,  clear¬ 

ing  $100  per  month.  Address 

ANCHORAGE  POULTRY  FARM, 

Mauricetown,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 


/  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

no  matter  where  it  is.  Send  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.  Est.  *96.  Highest  references.  Offices  in  14  cities, 

W.  M.  0«trander,i87iN.  A.  Bldg-.,  Philadelphia 


One  of  the  most  desirable  fruit  farms 

in  Virginia.  In  splendid  order.  Will  pay  10  per  cent 
on  price  asked  and  profit  will  increase  steadily.  Near 
great  markets,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  mild 
climate  in  most  healthful  belt  in  United  States. 
Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  V a. 


I’LL  ADVERTISE  YOUR  PROPERTY 

CQCC  HE  PUAQPC  1  can  Sell  or  Exchange 
rnCL  Ur  UnrtriULyour  Real  Estate  for 
whatever  you  need— Casli  or  Property  elsewhere 
My  system  is  unique,  original  and  successful.  I  ask 
no  fees  in  advance;  I  get  no  pay  until  your  property  is 
sold.  Write  for  my  plan— it’s  free.  Send  10c.  coin 
or  stamps  for  Bulletin. 

GEO.  W.  READ,  822  Dun  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Apple 

■*»  mo  tv 


Barrels— Standard  and  Short.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  R.  Gillieb,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission  gsTl8e38.Bu«eCrTehTe0ese; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game.  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875  FRANK  IV.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Country  Products.  WM, 
Avenue*  New  York  City. 


—Fresh  Eggs,  28  to  30  cents 
per  dozen.  Honey  and 
A.  BURDICK,  2122  Eighth 


APPLES 

Exported  to  leading  apple  auctioneers  in  Europe. 
Returns  cabled.  Consignments  solicited. 

For  information  address 

C.  R.  LAWRENCE,  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED 


CASEIN 


to  purchase 
Large  Quantities 
Address  D.  U.,  869,  care  of  ALBERT  FRANK 
&  CO.,  New  York,  71  Broadway. 


WP  D  A  V  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
WE  •  A.  I  rjgS  to  introduce  Poultry  Com- 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  by  telling  you  how  easiest 
to  destroy  San  Jos6  Scale,  the  Gypsy  and  Browntail 
moth  and  all  other  insects, Winter  or  Summer.  Pamph¬ 
lets  free.  Reinlein  Gasoline  Torch  Co.,  Mt.Vernon,  Ill. 


nilio  The  Double-Acting  Rams  open 
llnmO  the  valves  as  well  as  shut  them 
off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More 
water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste  than 
any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  &  A.  HODGKINS  CO.,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 


To  January  I, 
1904,  for  $1. 

until  January  1,  1904. 


New  subscribers  to  The 
R.  N.-Y .  will  uow  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  r  e  e  e  i  v  e  d 
If  you  will  send  us  a  club 
of  four  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal,  with  $4, 
we  will  advance  your  own  subscription  one  year 
free. 


DIIDTIEBE  CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
IlUl  I  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay. 

ALEX.  SPEIUS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


WHEN  IN  EMERGENCY  a  speedy  and  permanent 
healing  ointment  is  urgently  needed,  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Rub  it  in  on  bare  spots,  inflammatory  swelling,  old 
sores,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  speed  cracks.  It 
penetrates  and  soothes,  and  the  horse  grows  well  as 
he  toils  throughout  the  day. 

Absolutely  antiseptic— scientific,  unfailing;  money 
i  back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5 -lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS  BY  ONE  MAH 


<m,  RUNS  EASY;  NO  BACK  ACHE 


EASILY  CARRIED.  SAWS  DOWN  TREES  I*, 


«  Springs  can 
be  adjusted 
to  suit  a  boy 
12  years  old 
or  the  Xs 
‘  strongest..  ‘  ■" 

Wk _ .  _  __ 

With  our  Folding  Hawing  Machine.  Saws  any  kind  of  timber.  Instantly  adjusted  to  cut  lo£  square  on  rough 
or  level  ground.  Operator  always  stands  straight.  One  man  can  saw  more  with  it  than  two  men  can  in  any  other  way, 
and  do  it  easier.  8aw  blades  5%,  or  7  ft.  long.  Champion,  Diamond  or  Lance  Teeth,  to  suit  your  timber. 
GUARANTEE.  — If  any  part  breaks  within  three  years,  we  will  send  a  new  part  without  charge.  Send  for  Free 
Catalog  showing  latent  improvements,  giving  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  (secures  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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20  GASH  PRIZES 

in  addition  to  our  liberal  commissions 


ferent  in  each  individual  case.  A  very  im-  suffer  this  movement  o  drag  along  too 
portant  item  is  the  local  buyer’s  selling  slowly. 

agent  in  the  city  market.  There  are  plenty  The  following  are  the  newly  elected  offi- 
of  thoroughly  responsible  houses  that  are  cers:  President,  James  K.  Patterson,  presi- 
glad  to  make  connection  with  an  active  «jent  of  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  and  Me- 
are  included  in  our  awards  for  getting  buyer,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  his  run-  chanical  College;  first  vice  president,  R.  H. 
up  clubs  this  year.  The  first  prize  is  ning  the  risk  of  losing  reputation  or  money  jesse,  president  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
$100.  This  is  a  good  time  to  get  new  through  shipping  to  scalawags.  souri;  second  vice-president,  W.  E.  Stone, 

,  ,  ,,  SHIPPING  POULTRY.— "Give  directions  president  of  Purdue  University;  third  vice- 

subscribers,  as  a  dollar  now  pays  to  ^  ghipping  dressed  poultry  to  New  York,  president,  Thomas  H.  Taliaferro,  president 
January  1,  1904,  for  beginners.  If  the  Hqw  coo1  does  the  weather  have  to  be  in  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  College;  fourth 
subscriber  is  not  satisfied  With  the  bar-  order  to  ship  without  ice?  Should  the  wings  vice-president,  C.  C.  Thach,  president  of  the 
gain  by  the  first  of  the  year,  we  will  re-  be  folded  over  the  back  of  the  fowl  or  left  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute;  fifth  vice- 

at  the  sides?”  L-  president,  J.  W.  Heston,  president  of  the 

Dressed  poultry  for  this  market  should  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College;  secre- 
not  be  drawn.  The  birds  should  be  killed  tary  and  treasurer,  E.  B.  Voorhees  di- 
by  bleeding  in  the  mouth.  Dry-picked  sell  rector  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta- 
better  than  scalded,  particularly  during  tion;  bibliographer,  A.  C.  True,  Washing- 
soft  sticky  weather.  In  such  times  scalded  ton,  D.  C.  Executive  committee,  \  . 
is  likely  to  spoil.  A  very  important  point  Thompson,  Ohio;  Harry  C.  White,  Grcor- 
is  to  be  sure  that  the  animal  heat  is  all  gia;  W.  H.  Jordan,  New  York,  and  C.  F. 
removed  before  packing.  We  have  often  Curtis,  Iowa.  Dr.  Jordan’s  election  to  the 
seen  packages  of  poultry  open  up  green  executive  committee  is  a  recognition  of  his 

— - - — - -  and  spoiled  in  favorable  weather,  not  on  energetic  work  and  influence  in  the  Asso- 

LIGHT  MACKEREL  CATCH.— The  total  account  of  being  too  long  killed  or  on  the  ciation.  Prof.  Voorhees  has  filled  the  posi- 
domestic  catch  to  date  is  about  40,800  bar-  way,  but  because  it  was  packed  too  soon  tion  of  secretary  for  five  years,  and l  is 
rels,  23,000  less  than  for  the  same  period  after  killing.  Where  any  large  quantity  credited  with  much  of  the  hard  wor  a 
last  year,  and  44,000  less  than  in  1900.  Prices  of  turkeys  or  other  poultry  is  being  shipped  has  made  possible  the  success  of  the  Asso- 
are  high,  running  from  $21  to  $23.  Stormy  grading  will  pay  well;  that  is,  old,  young,  ciation 
weather  has  made  fishi„ng  difficult.  hens,  toms  and  scrubs  should  be  put  in 

HEAVY  SILK  RECEIPTS.— A  cargo  of  separate  packages.  This  avoids  pulling  and 
silk  valued  at  $2,000,000  from  China  and  hauling  and  sorting  in  the  salesroom, 

Japan,  was  recently  received  at  Vancouver,  where  there  is  little  time  for  this  work. 


turn  his  whole  dollar.  Ten  weeks  trial 
always  for  10  cents.  Send  for  full  terms 
and  supplies. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
New  York. 

MARKET  NOTES 


DRY  BRONCHITIS. 


D. 


The  Poultry  Outlook. — The  crop  of  old 
fowls  is  very  light,  but  we  understand  the 

_ _ _ _  new  crop  is  fairly  g00d’  especially  com' 

B^C.1,’  and  transported^  to  ^New*  York '  'in  Where  supplies  are  being  received  for  the  pared  with  the  amount  of  breeding  stock 
bond  via  Canadian  Pacific  and  Ogdensburg,  holiday  season,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  left  in  thc  country  after  last  season  s 
N  Y  There  were  539  tons  of  raw  silk  and  to  handle  and  get  rid  of  them  as  quickly  drought,  which  caused  a  shortage  of  feed, 

two  cars  of  manufactured  goods.  as  possible.  Buyers  are  in  a  hurry,  and  Farmers  are  now  shipping  few,  as  they  are 

where  a  box  is  opened  and  found  to  con-  stocking  up  their  barnyards,  and  consum- 

TELEPHONE  SALES.— This  handy  little  tain  a  mixed  lot,  they  do  not  care  to  wait  Jng  a  good  many,  as  their  supply  of  meat 

instrument,  although  exasperating  at  whlle  the  stuff  is  being  sorted.  If  properly  lagt  Winter  was  light,  and  it  is  as  cheap 
times,  when  one  has  to  listen  to  sounds  graded  the  whole  package  can  usually  be  meat  ag  they  can  get  now.  The  smaller 
like  a  combination  of  frying  fish  and  cat  gold  in  a  iump.  Where  one  has  but  a  towns  are  also  heavy  consumers,  thereby 
quarrels,  a  series  of  ear-racking  clicks,  qrnf)ii  CIuantitv  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  making  the  supply  for  the  large  cities  less 
the  br-r-r-r  of  an  angry  bovine.  Is  Z  ‘separa.fpach.  Js.  bu,  then  it  won, a 
finding  an  increased  use  in  all  kinds  of  be  well  t0  keep  the  different  grades  by  agement  for  them  to  hold  back  all  their 
stores.  It  is  of  great  service  in  produce  themselves  rather  than  scattering  them  at  pullets.  Our  shipments  consist  almost  en- 

random  through  the  box  or  barrel.  At 
Thanksgiving  time  there  are  always  be¬ 
lated  shipments  that  could  have  been  sold 
to  advantage  if  they  had  come  to  hand  in 
time.  Sometimes  these  delays  are  un- 
and  the  high-class  retail  fruit  store  with  aVoidable,  but  usually  the  trouble  is  that 


commission  houses,  where  conversations 
like  this  may  be  heard: 

"Hello,  - ,  we’ve  got  three  boxes  of 

fancy  -  peaches,  20  in  a  box;  you  can 

have  them  for  - .”  The  answer  was  yes, 


which  the  commission  man  was  talking 
made  a  memorandum  to  have  its  wagon 
call  there  on  its  daily  round  and  get  the 
stuff.  Thus  the  deal  was  made  in  less  than 
three  minutes,  and  was  much  like  many 
others  between  the  same  concerns  on 
out-of-season_  strawberries  or  other  ex¬ 
pensive  fruits.  There  was  confidence 
on  both  sides.  The  buyer  knew  that  if 
anything  was  wrong  with  the  fruit  it 
would  be  attended  to,  and  the  seller  knew 
he  would  get  his  pay,  relations  of  a  char¬ 
acter  too  unusual  between  business  people. 
But  the  telephone  is  not  confined  to  mak¬ 
ing  bargains  in  high-priced  articles.  Pota¬ 
toes,  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  etc.,  are  bought 
and  sold  over  the  wire,  saving  lots  of  time 
and  shoe  leather  in  getting  about  to  see 
people. 

LEARNING  THE  TRADE.— A  farmer’s 
son,  who  has  an  idea  of  becoming  a  local 
buyer  and  shipper  of  produce,  wishes  to 
know  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for 
him  to  work  in  a  New  York  commission 
house  for  a  time  to  get  experience  in  hand¬ 
ling  produce.  This  is  a  first  rate  Idea,  but 
unless  he  has  some  acquaintance  here  in 
the  business  we  doubt  w'hether  he  could  get 
such  an  opportunity  in  a  desirable  place. 
To  get  most  experience  in  a  short  time  he 
ought  to  be  in  a  large  house  doing  a  gen¬ 
eral  business.  Few  concerns  of  this  kind 
would  care  to  have  an  inexperienced  hand 
around.  Unless  he  showed  unusual  ability 
in  making  himself  useful  and  learning 
things  quickly  he  would  be  in  the  way  in 
busy  times,  and  there  are  few  places  more 
busy  than  a  produce  commission  house  in 
rush  hours.  He  might  spend  a  week  or 
two  profitably  in  the  market  districts,  going 
about  here  and  there  keeping  a  sharp  look¬ 
out.  In  this  way  he  would  learn  many  use¬ 
ful  facts.  The  business  of  buying  produce 
for  shipment  from  the  country  is  a  profit¬ 
able  one  for  those  who  have  the  knack  of 
keeping  good  natured,  when  dealing  with 
all  kinds  of  people  and  know  what  a  lot  of 
stuff  is  worth  when  they  see  it.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  seem  naturally  to  have  a  much  better 
faculty  for  getting  at  the  real  value  of 
goods  than  others,  and  this  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  until  great  skill  is  gained.  A  man 
of  this  type  with  plenty  of  push  and  strict 


the  stuff  was  not  sent  soon  enough.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  Thanksgiving  week, 
beginning  with  Monday,  retailers  are  look¬ 
ing  after  their  supplies.  If  stock  is  plen¬ 
tiful  the  bulk  of  the  buying  may  be  over 
by  Tuesday,  and  whatever  is  received  late 
stands  a  poor  chance  unless  poultry  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  scarce,  so  that  buyers  have  to 
wait  until  the  last  minute.  Most  receivers 
prefer  to  have  poultry  for  this  trade  on 
hand  by  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  week.  If  on  hand  a  little  too 
early,  it  can  be  taken  care  of  and  offers 
a  much  better  opportunity  for  favorable 
returns  than  if  so  late  as  to  miss  the 
busiest  buying  time  and  land  on  the  dead 
market  which  nearly  always  follows  the 
excessive  buying  preceding  a  holiday.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  fasten  the  wings  to  the 
back  of  fowls  when  shipping,  as  the  place 
where  the  wing  is  pressed  tightly  to  the 
body  is  likely  to  spoil  in  mild  weather.  The 
retailers  often  fasten  back  the  wings  of 
poultry  in  this  way  when  they  hang  it  up 
in  their  stores,  but  there  would  be  no  gain 
in  the  shipper’s  doing  it  for  this  market. 

_ _  W.  W.  H. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  MEN  MEET. 

The  Association  of  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
held  its  annual  session  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oc¬ 
tober  7-10.  The  meeting  was  well  attended 
and  developed  some  lively  discussions.  The 
executive  committee  was  instructed  to  take 
up  the  work  at  its  discretion  of  securing 
from  Congress  an  increase  of  the  Hatch 
appropriation  for  the  agricultural  work  of 
the  stations  and  colleges.  The  committee 
was  also  instructed  immediately  to  set  about 
to  induce  Congress  to  appropriate  $60,000  for 
installing  and  maintaining  a  collective  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  work  of  the  land  grant  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  in  education  and 
research  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  A 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Fund  to  the  importance  of  research  in  agri¬ 
cultural  science;  and  to  urge  upon  them 
the  use  in  some  measure  of  the  income  of 
the  fund  in  promoting  the  research  of 


ly  honest  can  make  himself  of  great  value  service  to  agricultural  problems.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  are  Dr.  W.  II.  Jor- 


in  a  farm  neighborhood  and  build  up  a 
good  business.  But  if  he  has  no  correct 
idea  of  values  he  would  better  let  it  alone; 
and,  if  he  is  not  honest,  people  will  soon  let 
him  alone.  By  spending  a  few  days  now 
and  then  in  city  markets  and  going  at  the 
work  in  a  small  way  in  his  own  neighbor¬ 
hood,  a  young  man  will  soon  learn  whether 
he  is  fitted  for  the  business  or  will  care 
to  follow  it  further.  The  next  steps  will 
suggest  themselves,  and  doubtless  be  dif- 

All  Persons  east  of  Buffalo  intending  to  go  to  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill., 
to  be  held  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  6,  1902,  should  write 
immediately  to  the  Int’l.  Consolidated  Record 
Ass’n.,  Ilimrods,  N.  Y.,  for  special  Rates  and  In¬ 
formation  of  Fast  Train  Service. — Adv. 


dan,  New  York;  Dr.  Henry  C.  White, 
Georgia,  and  Prof.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Ohio. 
The  members  of  the  Association  report 
that  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations  of  the  colleges  devoted  to 
agricultural  work,  and  an  increase  of  stu¬ 
dents,  especially  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West.  The  feeling  that  agriculture  has  not 
been  getting  its  just  share  of  attention  in 
land  grant  colleges  has  become  widespread, 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
agricultural  interests  in  this  Association 
begin  to  feel  that  their  work  is  destined  to 
receive  more  consideration  in  the  future 
than  it  has  had  in  the  past.  If  the  college 
presidents,  who  are  the  executive  officers 
of  these  institutions,  are  wise  they  will  not 


tirely  of  young  roosters,  75  per  cent  of  our 
receipts  consist  of  Plymouth  Rock  varie¬ 
ties,  especially  from  Missouri,  eastern 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  Western  and 
northern  Kansas  and  Arkansas  seem  to 
have  a  great  many  of  the  Leghorns,  which 
are  very  undesirable  for  market  purposes, 
but  the  Arkansas  poultry  is  improving 
very  much  of  late  years.  Spring  chickens 
are  commanding  from  11  to  12 1/2  cents  per 
pound,  fowls  10  cents.  w.  l.  grush. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


“I  do  not  look  as 
though  I  ever  was 
sick.” 

When  a  woman  is  sick  she  falls  off  in 
looks.  This  is  paiticularly  the  case 
when  she  suffers  from  diseases  peculiar 
to  her  sex.  Not  only  is  her  strength 
undermined,  but  she  loses  beauty  of 
face  and  grace  of  form. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  cures  of 
womanly  diseases  effected  by  the  use  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  that 
with  restored  health  there  is  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  good  looks. 

« Favorite  Prescription  ”  establishes 
regularity,  dries  weakening  drains,  heals 
inflammation  and  ulceration  and  cures 
female  weakness. 

<>I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  good  your  medi¬ 
cines  have  doue  me,”  writes  Mrs.  Mae  Brown,  ot 
Canton,  Fulton  Co.,  Ills.  "1  was  troubled  with 
female  weakness  and  doctored  with  several  dif¬ 
ferent  doctors.  They  did  not  seem  to  help  me; 
indeed  I  got  worse  all  the  time.  I  had  ulcera¬ 
tion  and  displacement  of  the  uterus.  What  I 
suffered  no  tongue  can  tell.  I  had  heavy  bear¬ 
ing-down  pains  and  thought  my  back  would 
kill  me.  I  also  had  a  very  bad  drain,  but  alter 
taking  five  bottles  of  ‘Favorite  Prescription’ 
and  three  of  Golden  Medical  Discovery,’ I  am 
feeling  as  well  as  ever.  It  has  been  almost  two 
years  and  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  trouble. 
My  friends  tell  me  I  don’t  look  as  though  I  ever 
was  sick.” 

Dr.  Pierce’9  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  paper  covers,  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps  to  pay 
expense  of  mailing  only.  Address  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING. 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey . $1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.00 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.00 

The  Forcing  Book,  Bailey  .  1.00 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate . 10 

The  Cauliflower,  Crozier . 25 

Fruit  Packages,  Powell . 10 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson .  1.25 

Accidents  and  Emergencies . 10 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn .  1.50 

Manures,  Making  and  Handling . 40 


From  Dr.  Robert  Hunter’s  Lectures  on  the 
Progress  of  Medical  Science  in 
Lung'  Diseases. 

There  is  another  form,  called  dry  bron¬ 
chitis,  in  which  me  matter  expectorated  is 
neither  profuse  nor  watery  nor  purulent. 

It  is  a  glutinous  kind  of  stuff,  of  a  bluish 
white  or  pearly  gray  color.  The  chronic 
inflammation  which  causes  it  thickens  the 
mucous  membrane,  thereby  narrowing  the 
tubes  through  which  we  breathe,  and 
shortening  and  oppressing  the  breath.  Of¬ 
ten  tubes  of  considerable  size  become  com¬ 
pletely  clogged  by  this  tough  phlegm,  caus¬ 
ing  great  difficulty  in  breathing. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  bronchitis  this  is  the 
most  common.  It  is  the  most  insidious  of 
lung  complaints.  Those  suffering  from  it 
have  at  first  only  a  slight  cough;  it  may  be 
only  a  trifling  coughing  spell  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  they  have  a  chilly  sensation  in  the* 
forenoon,  and  toward  evening  are  feverish. 

There  is  always  a  feeling  of  more  or  less 
tightness  and  oppression  in  the  chest, 
which  is  relieved  from  time  to  time  by 
coughing  up  a  quantity  of  the  tough,  jelly- 
like  matter  before  described.  Sometimes 
the  cough  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  attended 
by  great  oppression  and  distress,  like  asth¬ 
ma.  On  inquiry  of  a  person  so  affected  if 
he  has  any  lung  trouble  he  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  answer,  No,  and  yet  during  your 
conversation  will  perhaps  hack  and  raise 
this  jelly-like  mucus  half  a  dozen  times. 

Here  we  have  a  lung  disease  which  di¬ 
rectly  tends  to  consumption,  and  has  most 
of  the  symptoms  of  that  disease,  and  yet 
is  not  consumption  at  all.  When  it  ends 
fatally,  as  it  often  does,  an  examination  of 
the  lungs  reveals  neither  tubercles,  ulcer¬ 
ation  nor  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis. 

In  such  cases  death  generally  results 
from  suffocation  caused  by  a  sudden  attack 
of  congestion,  which  supervening  on  the 
chronic  disease,  fills  the  lungs  with  viscid 
mucus  that  the  patient,  in  his  weakened 
condition,  is  unable  to  raise. 

Bronchitis  is  not  treated  with  success  by 
general  physicians,  because  the  proper  rem¬ 
edies  are  not  applied  directly  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  diseased  tubes  within  the 
lungs.  I  had  the  good  fortune  some  years 
ago  to  discover  and  remedy  this  evil  by  in¬ 
troducing  and  successfully  applying  a  local 
treatment  for  this  and  other  lung  com¬ 
plaints.  I  make  the  air  which  the  patient 
breathes  the  carrier  of  the  remedies  which 
are  necessary  for  his  cure.  Instead  of 
sending  them  on  a  roundabout  way  through 
the  stomach  and  general  system,  I  intro¬ 
duce  them  directly  into  the  airtubes  and 
cells  of  the  lungs,  where  the  disease  and  all 
danger  lies,  and  I  know  by  ample  exper¬ 
ience  that  this  treatment  is  the  only  hope 
there  is  for  the  cure  of  any  form  of  bron¬ 
chial  or  lung  diseases. 

Readers  mentioning  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  can  obtain  Dr.  Hunter’s  book,  "The 
Lungs  and  Their  Diseases,”  absolutely 
FREE  by  addressing  Dr.  Robert  Hunter 
Association,  5  East  Forty-second  street, 
formerly  at  117  West  Forty-fifth  street, 
New  York  City. 


and  SHREDDERS 

FOR  ENSILAGE  A  DRY 
FODDER.  Also  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car- 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  cobleskill,  N.  Y 


RICKS. 


“Mapes,  the  Hen  Man” 

knows  how  to  make  poultry  pay.  If  in 
need  of  Poultry  Fencing,  it  will  pay  you 
to  try  our  UNION  LOCK  POULTRY 
FENCING.  Write  to-day  for  FREE  de¬ 
scriptive  circulars. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


One-T  wo-Three  I 

Time’s  up  for  you  to  try  one  strip  of  PAGE  Fence. 
It  has  been  so  satisfactory  to  so  many  farmers, 
we  believe  you’ d  like  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


SENT  m  TRIAL 

A  Fence  Machine  that  will  make  over  100 
Styles  of  Fence  and  from  60  to  70  rods  a  day 

AT  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  rig  and  Chicken-tight. 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prieos.  Catalogue  Free. 

Kitselman  Bros.  j>,d  92  Mancie,  Inti. 


WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 


1 - -  Porcelain 

I  a  Nickel  Pla 
YRSrt  plete.eaeh 

”  •  f  ~  s.4.  SI 


Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Seat  and  Tank, 
lated  flush  and  supply  pipes,  corn- 
each  SI  l.OO. 

Cast  Iron  Roil  Rim  Bath  Tubs, 

length  6  ft.  Complete 
with  lull  set  of  nickel 
plated  fittings,  each, 

*11.00.  ^  f 

They  are  new  goods,  '  1 

ask  for  freo  catalogue 
No.  57  on  plumbing 
and  building  material. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis., Chicago 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


LEARNING  BY  HARD  KNOCKS. 
Dairy  Experience  of  a  City  Man. 

A  Hard  Start. — Twelve  years  ago  I 
was  thrown  out  of  business  in  the  city 
(Boston).  After  spending  two  years 
looking  for  employment  that  would  give 
me  a  living  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
must  find  something  out  of  the  city.  At 
that  time  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
man  who  was  desirous  of  making  a 
change.  He  had  farming  on  the  brain. 
After  many  talks  we  concluded  to  look 
for  a  place  suitable  for  two  families,  and 
bought  the  one  I  now  hold.  At  that  time 
from  his  talk  I  thought  he  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  the  business,  but  I  soon  found 
out  that  although  I  knew  nothing  about 
farming  still  I  knew  more  than  he  did. 
After  11  months  were  wasted  I  bought 
out  his  share  and  started  alone.  At  that 
time  the  farm  (100  acres)  would  scarcely 
carry  10  head  of  cattle.  My  first  year 
alone  I  ran  short  of  hay.  It  cost  me 
$200  to  keep  the  stock  in  feed.  There 
are  two  silos  on  the  farm,  but  I  had 
nothing  to  put  in  them  at  that  time. 

“Bracing  Up.” — I  found  I  had  got  to 
brace  up  mighty  lively.  I  subscribed  for 
farm  papers  and  put  my  wits  to  work. 
I  found  I  was  not  getting  milk  enough 
out  of  my  cattle  to  pay  their  board.  I 
read  articles  on  feeding,  etc.,  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  cow  that  could  not  give 
me  12  quarts  a  day  had  got  to  move.  I 
say  12  quarts,  as  that  is  the  lowest  I 
keep  a  cow  at  and  make  her  pay.  Most 
of  my  cows  do  better.  Out  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  10  cows  three  were  old  enough  to 
have  voted  before  the  Civil  War,  so 
really  the  number  of  milkers  was  seven. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  there  was  an 
extra  bull  on  the  farm.  I  raised  all  the 
heifers.  In  looking  round  for  cattle  to 
increase  my  stock  I  found  out  that  no 
farmer  was  going  to  sell  a  good  cow. 
That  I  found  out  to  my  sorrow.  I  raise 
all  my  heifers,  and  if  on  milking  with 
her  first  calf  the  heifer  does  not  give 
me  10  quarts  a  day  out  she  goes. 

Milk  Markets. — My  milk  at  that  time 
was  going  to  the  creamery  in  this  town. 
I  did  not  think  I  was  receiving  enough 
for  my  products,  so  I  changed  and  sent 
it  to  the  Boston  market.  At  first  all  was 
well,  and  very  satisfactory,  but  soon  the 
surplus  clause  began  to  creep  in,  and 
things  grew  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
wily  contractors  were  too  much  for  me, 
so  I  went  back  to  the  creamery.  They 
told  me  that  they  would  give  me  “all  my 
milk  was  worth  for  butter.”  Now  I  had 
been  making  milk  for  the  city  market, 
and  was  after  quantity,  and  so  long  as  I 
cleared  the  law  as  to  quality  I  was  all 
right.  1  found  that  I  must  make  a 
change  in  my  herd.  I  had  my  milk  test¬ 
ed  (each  cow’s)  and  found  I  must  dis¬ 
pose  of  three,  which  I  did,  replacing  with 
Jerseys.  That  made  things  all  right, 
and  everything  is  satisfactory.  My  num¬ 
ber  this  Winter  is  23  head.  I  shall  in¬ 
crease  until  I  reach  40.  I  do  not  keep  a 
cow  that  does  not  milk  10  months  in  the 
year.  I  have  one  (an  Ayrshire)  that  has 
been  without  a  calf  for  three  years,  and 
is  now  milking  14  quarts  per  day.  My 
cattle  are  no  particular  breed.  I  have 
Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Ayrshires  and  Dur- 
hams,  but  quality  I  must  insist  on.  I 
don’t  believe  in  putting  on  a  white  suit 
to  milk  in.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  help 
are  reasonably  clean,  and  that  the  cows’ 
udders  are  brushed  before  milking. 

Clearing  tiie  Farm. — I  found  that  the 
farm  was  badly  run  to  Witch  grass.  I 
took  the  different  fields  one  at  a  time 
and  plowed  them.  Then  I  sowed  either 
oats  or  Hungarian,  then  rye  for  a  cover 
crop  for  Winter.  This  was  followed  with 
corn  for  the  silo  and  then  grass.  The 
Witch  grass  is  nearly  all  killed  out.  I 


raise  oats  and  Hungarian,  as  I  think  the 
cattle  in  the  Winter  do  better  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  feeds.  All  these  matters  I  have 
learned  by  hard  knocks  and  failures.  I 
don’t  pose  as  an  authority  on  any  of 
these  things  I  have  written  about;  I  sim¬ 
ply  state  what  I  have  done.  The  greater 
part  of  my  success  is  due  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  which  I  am  a 
reader. 

A  Good  Partner. — I  would  not  ex¬ 
change  farm  life  for  city  business.  I  am 
free  to  go  and  come  as  I  please.  When  I 
get  through  with  my  day’s  work  I  am 
at  home.  I  advise  all  my  city  friends  to 
leave  the  city  and  go  into  the  country. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  a  partner;  one 
who  is  as  much  interested,  if  not  more 
than  I  am.  I  keep  between  100  and  200 
hens,  and  this  partner,  although  much 
of  an  invalid,  looks  out  for  the  chickens 
in  the  Spring  and  in  many  other  ways 
is  so  necessary  that  I  could  not  get  along 
alone.  I  refer  to  my  wife.  It  seems  to 
me  that  as  profits  are  so  small  we  farm¬ 
ers  must  make  our  plans  to  do  more 
business.  I  don’t  believe  that  purebred 
stock  is  the  thing  for  ordinary  farmers. 
Let  the  rich  ones  have  them.  I  say  keep 
cows  that  pay  their  way,  and  more.  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  with  pure- 
breds,  and  .want  no  more  of  them 
Beauty  is  all  right,  but  is  only  skin  deep. 

Massachusetts.  a.  w.  b. 

CORN  FODDER  NOTES. 

Green  Crops. — There  is  little  use  in 
trying  to  keep  a  dairy  without  growing 
green  feed  to  use  all  the  latter  part  of 
the  Summer  and  through  the  Fall.  Some 
claim  that  a  wide  range  of  pasture, 
where  land  is  cheap,  will  produce  cow 
food  cheaper  than  it  can  be  grown  on 
cultivated  fields.  Of  this  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  but  no  matter  what  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  pasture  there  is  not  one  season 
in  ten  when  a  fairly  good  flow  of  milk 
can  be  kept  up  from  July  to  November 
without  feeding  feeds  from  cultivated 
fields.  If  it  could  be  done  on  pasture  it 
would  probably  pay  to  do  it,  where  land 
is  so  cheap  and  hired  help  so  high 
priced.  Occasionally  a  crop  of  rye  will 
be  found  profitable  for  early  feeding, 
but  as  a  rule  oats  and  peas  are  early 
enough  for  our  purposes.  They  are 
ready  as  soon  as  the  flush  feed  of  the 
pastures  is  over,  and  they  afford  a  good 
quantity  of  excellent  quality.  We  try  to 
have  sowed  corn  ready  for  feeding  when 
the  oats  are  too  far  along  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  We  use  some  of  the  larger  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn,  but  usually  not  the  latest 
varieties.  After  frost  comes  something 
else  must  be  had  to  follow  corn.  With 
us  there  seems  to  be  nothing  that  can 
do  this  so  well  as  barley  and  peas.  They 
are  not  affected  by  the  usual  frosts, 
make  a  good  feed,  and  if  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  putting  in  the  crop  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  do  well.  Many  object  to 
the  large  varieties  of  corn;  some  advo¬ 
cate  State  corn  and  many  recommend 
sweet  corn.  For  us,  however,  we  are 
quite  sure  the  kinds  mentioned  are  best. 

Sorghum  for  Fodder. — An  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  mine  has  had  a  good  deal  of  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  with  sorghum.  Very 
few  in  these  parts  have  made  any  trials 
with  sorghum  for  feeding  cattle.  He  pre¬ 
pares  his  ground  much  as  he  would  for 
sowed  corn  where  he  sows  in  drills, 
thorough  preparation  with  the  harrow 
being  essential.  The  sorghum  seed  is 
usually  sown  in  drills,  care  being  taken 
not  to  cover  it  too  deep.  The  reason  for 
drilling  is  that  it  may  be  more  readily 
harvested.  If  one  has  a  drop-reaper  or 
can  get  the  use  of  one  to  cut  the  sor¬ 
ghum  he  recommends  broadcasting.  It 
cannot  be  harvested  successfully  by  hand 
cradle  or  scythe,  he  finds.  The  soil 
used  should  be  such  as  would  produce 
corn,  and  may  be  fertilized  with  the 
same  kind  of  fertilizer,  either  farm  ma¬ 
nure  or  the  commercial  fertilizers.  This 
is  for  south  central  New  York.  The  crop 
has  never  failed  with  him  but  once.  He 
gets  as  good  a  crop  usually  as  he  would 
of  sweet  corn,  though  it  is  possible  to 
make  corn  produce  more  pounds  to  the 
acre.  He  thinks  the  sorghum  as  good 
fodder  as  the  corn,  and  perhaps  better. 
His  reason  for  adopting  it  was  his  in¬ 
ability  to  get  his  cows  to  eat  the  large 
stalks  of  corn.  Sorghum  does  not  seem 
to  dry  out  very  readily  after  cutting, 
and  cannot  usually  be  packed  in  a  mow. 


It  is  not,  however,  liable  to  hurt  when 
set  up  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  barn, 
although  it  may  not  seem  to  be  cured. 
The  growth  is  much  better  than  millet, 
and  on  exceptionally  good  ground  stalks 
have  grown  15  feet  high.  Cows  eat  it 
all;  no  leaving  of  large  stalks,  h.  h.  l. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speed;,  and  Positive  Car* 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Bleir  Ishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALE  CAUTERY 
O  R  FI  RING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  » 1.50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE -WILLI AMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


.S’ 


GULF  , 
DYSPEPSIA. 


MS 


like  practically  all  other 
kinds  of  dyspepsia  and  in¬ 
digestion  results  from 
“bolting”  or  taking  the  , 
food  too  rapidly.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  proper  admix¬ 
ture  of  saliva  and  other  -  — ^ 

digestive  substances.  Who  evor  besrd  of  a  calf  getting  dys-l 
popsla,  scours,  potbelly,  flux,  0tc.,  while  sucking  ‘ 
mother  unless  caused  by  the  milk  being  too  rich? 
turo  a  own  way  you  know.  Our 

1  COMMON  SENSE  CALF  FEEDER 

is  also  nature  o  own  way”  and  the  milk  can  bo  regulated 
perfectly  as  regards  quality  and  quantity.  Calves  dojust  as 
well  as  wbon  sucking  their  mother,  and  the  feeder  absolute¬ 
ly  proven  ts  thoir  sucking  the  cows  when  weaned.  Gold  Modal 
™*AjJ0f,IcRIX  ■E*P°9ition.  Only  feeder  adopted  by  Ex  perl- 
“h  V'"60’000  lnu»»-  Durable,  simple,  eoo. 
Domical,  praotlcsl  and  sclontlllc.  Prico31.50.  Scntpostpsld 
,  f°r  31-75.  Our  Cows  Itellef  Is  guaranteed 
I  to  cure  Caked  Bag  in  12  to  24  hours. 
I  Sample  box  by  mall  50c.  Send  forSiirea- 
I  eons  why  you  should  use  a  feeder. 

I  Sold  by  one  dealer  in  every  town* 

10.  H.  Mfg.  Co.,  box  R,  Lyndon, Vt. 


L'., 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1  llustrated 
Circular  and  Price  freeon  application.  Manufactured 

by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


wiider's  stanchion 

— being  an  i  mprovemont  over 
Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safest  swing  atanchioa 
made,  Haasteellatch  and  automatic 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn  itin  back¬ 
ing  out.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
wood.  Pi  ns  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

X.  WILDER  &  SONS, 


Kewten’s  Heavt,  Cough* 
temper  and  Indication  Cur** 
A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  (I  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid. 
Jiewioa  liorso  Remedy  Co* 
{  y  )  Tolodo*  Ohio* 


nm  buys  ms 

complete  with  cover,  elbow,  pipe  and  damper. 
Kettle  is  polished  and  smooth.  Jacket  made  of 
heavy  steel.  Burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  Flues  dis¬ 
tribute  heat  all  over.  Boils  50gallous  in  20  min¬ 
utes,  cooks  anything.  Handy  tor  butchering  and 
a  hundred  other  things  on  the  farm.  Other  sizes, 
18  to  75  gals.,  at  reduced  prices.  Send  for  largo 
free  Catalog  giving  prices  on  40,000  articles. 

MARVIN  SMITH  GO.  65-5omffi«.8iiItreet’ 


aVftTSO  CMEl  0  O  Crushed  for  poultry,  fresh 
Vlpl  GnCLLG  from  Baltimore  factory  in 
1001b.  bags,  85c  each;  80.00  per  ton.  20c  more  per  bag 
from  Bath  or  Milwaukee.  Circulars  free. 

Canfield  Coop  Co., 55  Main  St.,  Bath,  fJ.  Y. 


Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  hack  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  Wepay  freight. 
Circular  free ;  catalogue  6c. 

Ceo.  Ertel  Co..  Quincy,  III. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  (Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


|  0  13  F"  X#  —Four  Grandsons  Of  Exile, 
W  l£»  |V  EL  H  solid  color;  2,  4,  8  and  9 
months  old.  Cheap  for  quality. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  R.  No.  4. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


—PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN- 


and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-F riesi ans  stocW^i 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Rosa  Morado  Farm  Holsteins. 

Young  Registered  Stock  for  sale.  Some  extra  fino 
grade  yearling  heifers. 

H.  W.  BARNARD,  Collamer,  Ches.  Co.,  Pa. 


Mclennan  brothers  stock  farm, 

ISCHUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Calves  for  Sale. 
Seven  Heifer  and  three  Bull  Calves.  Large,  band- 
some,  perfectly  marked  animals,  eight  to  nine  months 
old.  All  sired  by  Dora  DeKol’s  Count  No.  23757.  Dams 
equally  well  bred.  Extended  pedigree  and  full  in¬ 
formation  furnished  upon  request.  Inquire 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


pf»n  C*j  p  at  Klkdale  Stock  Farm,  three  fine 
rUIY  OALC  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  and  two 
Heifer  Calves,  bred  from  choice  strains  of  butter  cows 
Bulls  good  enough  to  head  the  finest  herds.  Also  four 
young  Red  Polled  Bulls  and  three  Heifer  Calves,  5 
months,  old;  ail  registered  stock. 

D.  L.  STEVENS,  Elkdale,  Pa. 


LEDYARD  farm  guernseys  tkvks 

nicely-marked  Bull  Calves,  some  of  them  from 
Prize-Winners.  All  large,  healthy  stock. 

WM.  H.  GOULD,  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PORTLAND  FARM  GUERNSEY  HERD, 

Registered.— A  few  Young  Bulls  for  Sale.  Bulls  of 
the  best  breeding— 22.  8  and  C  months  old.  Reasonable 
prices.  Apply  to  E.  W.  SCHUCHARDT,  Mgr., 

Highland,  N.  J. 


Ayrshires,  Cheshire  Swine  and  Oxford  Sheep. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves,  2  and  9  months;  also  Fall 
Calves,  red  and  white,  nicely  marked.  Ram  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  older  Rams  and  Ewes.  Service  Boars.  Sows, 
Spring  and  Fall  Pigs  in  pairs  not  akin.  All  stock 
eligible  to  registry.  HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford, 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 


Two  Cheshire  Boars  It.  D. Button, Cottons, N.Y 


Ohoohiroo- sPring  an<i  Fal1  Pigs>  S-  LITTIjE. 

Ullbvmll  OO  Malcolm,  Box  A,  New  York. 


i  n  n  J  p  P  for  sale  at  farmer’s  prices.  Fine 
i  ?!  Ui  nUO  stock;  none  better;  few  as  good. 
J.  D.  DATES,  Idlewild  Farm,  Lanslngville,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  and  Chester  White  Pigs,  2  to  7  mos.  old. 
Also  Collie  pups.  White  Holland  Turkeys  and  B.  P. 
Rock  Cockerels.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


Excellent  Berkshires  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 
Roy,  O.,  sired  by  our  imported  Eoar,  British  Model  4th 
and  others.  M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM. 


Best  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs,  $4  each,  up. 
Bronze  Turkeys,  $3  up.  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  15  trio.  Italian  Bees,  $4. 

GEORGE  ENTY,  Templeton,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  XTES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bied  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  wc  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Kosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  Farm  Tip 

BUY  ANCORA  COATS. 


For  Registered  Stock  address 

BOSWYCK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 


bcj.t. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder 

Made  for  folks  who  "ucceed.  Perfect  regulation, 
hatches.  Don’t  experiment,  getamacblno 
you  can  know  about.  Send  for  our  larga 
book,  156  pages.  Books  in  ilvo  laa» 
"Write  for  tho  one  you  want. 

Moines  Incubator  Oo.*" 
or  Dept*  DO)  Buffalo,  K.  I» 


$  B  f%.80  For  FgS 
I  200  Egg  jg§^ 

INCUBATOR  £7^2 

Perfect  la  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile  I 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  lit 


FOR  SALE— at  $2.  Purebreed  Cockerels,  Rhode 
Island  Reds;  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
White  Leghorns.  A  few  pullets.  All  have  had  free 
range.  Very  large  and  healthy.  Also  Bantams  at 
$1  each.  E.,  Box  54,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  GockereBs 

We  have  a  large  flock  of  the  finest  stock  we  ever 
raised.  Don’t  wait  until  Spring  to  buy  your  breeders 
and  then  take  the  leavings.  Write  now.  State  just 
what  you  want;  price  will  suit  you. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

3?OM. 

58  Registered  Angora  Does  of  the  same  stock  as 
winners  of  first  prize  at  Pan  American  Exhibition 
Varied  ages,  good  breeders.  All  in  best  possible 
health.  Also  one  Extra  Fine  Registered  Angora 
Buck.  For  particulars  write  Box  145,  NEW  YORK 
ATHLETIC  CLUB,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


Collie  Pups 


—Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


erqr-rjj Choice  stock  for  sale  at  all 
b  K.fAHt'xE—  m  CP  times.  Book  and  price-list  free 
W.  J.  WOOD,  New  London,  Ohio. 


Some  trained.  Book 

£UUU  rC.ru tie  I  iS  and  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


iafh  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
a  —  64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I 
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STEAM  IN  THE  SILO . 

Nearly  20  years  ago,  when  silage  was 
an  uncertain  quantity,  a  student  at  an 
agricultural  college  suggested  running 
a  jet  of  live  steam  in  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cement  silo.  The  argument  was  that 
this  would  cook  the  silage,  and,  if  the 
silo  were  then  tightly  closed,  give  it  just 
about  the  conditions  under  which  fruit 
or  vegetables  are  canned.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  was  laughed  at  as  absurd.  From 
time  to  time  we  have  seen  reports  of  the 
use  of  steam  for  preserving  stock  food. 
In  one  case  an  English  farmer  had  a 
quantity  of  musty  or  damaged  hay.  It 
was  packed  into  a  small  barn — all  the 
cracks  and  holes  being  closed.  A  pipe 
was  run  inside  at  the  bottom  of  the  hay, 
and  steam  forced  in  under  powerful 
pressure.  This  was  kept  up  until  the 
stream  escaped  at  the  top.  The  result 
was  that  decay  of  the  hay  was  prevented 
so  that  it  made  fair  fodder. 

Now  we  find  in  Bulletin  No.  72  of  the 
Oregon  Experiment  Station  (Corvallis) 
an  interesting  account  of  steaming  si¬ 
lage.  The  silos,  made  purposely  for  the 
experiment,  were  constructed  of  well 
seasoned  Yellow  fir  dressed  tongue  and 
groove  lumber,  1%  inch  thick,  3 y2  inches 
wide  and  12  feet  long.  When  completed 
the  silos  measured  approximately  five 
feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  deep.  They 
were  constructed  plain,  having  no  doors, 
so  that  the  only  way  of  filling  and 


DEVICE  FOR  STEAMING  SILAGE.  Fig.  305. 


emptying  was  by  way  of  the  top  of  the 
silo.  Fiv.e  such  silos  were  constructed; 
two  of  them,  Nos.  1  and  5,  were  fitted 
with  114-inch  piping  so  that  they  could 
be  steamed  after  being  filled. 

The  picture,  Fig.  305,  clearly  shows  how 
the  steam  pipes  were  connected.  In  one 
case  the  steam  was  delivered  near  the 


like  ordinary  silage!”  Analysis  of  this 
silage  showed  that  it  did  not  undergo 
nearly  as  great  a  chemical  change  as  the 
silage  put  up  in  the  ordinary  way.  Of 
course  such  a  small  silo  does  not  give  a 
fair  chance  for  practical  investigation, 
and  this  year  the  experiments  have  been 
repeated  on  a  larger  scale — in  silos  nine 
and  10  feet  in  diameter.  These  have 
been  filled  with  corn  and  green  clover, 
and  thoroughly  steamed.  While  no  ac¬ 
tual  feeding  results  can  be  given  until 
this  silage  is  taken  out  and  fed  we  feel 
very  confident  that  steaming,  in  tight 
silos,  will  be  found  very  useful  in  some 
sections  of  the  country. 


Keeping  Shredded  Fodder. 

A  large  quantity  of  corn  fodder,  shred¬ 
ded  at  the  time  of  husking,  will  not  keep 
in  the  mow  without  heating  and  mold¬ 
ing,  but  with  a  liberal  amount  of  dry 
straw  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  keep.  We 
have  tried  this  method  with  whole  fod¬ 
der  and  it  proved  satisfactory.  The  salt 
would  help  to  keep  it,  but  would  not  do 
it  without  the  straw.  s.  w.  could. 

Maine. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  shred¬ 
ded  fodder,  but  see  no  reason  why  the 
shredding  should  in  any  way  prevent  its 
keeping  as  well  as  whole.  I  should  be 
willing  to  risk  it,  if  alternate  layers  of 
dry  straw  were  used,  but  it  were  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  corn  crop  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  very  late  and  im¬ 
mature,  the  silage  corn  particularly,  and 
the  silos  with  the  same  acreage  as  usual, 
are  only  one-half  or  two-thirds  full.  I 
have  just  finished  about  six  weeks’  fill¬ 
ing  silos,  and  find  the  complaint  is  gen¬ 
eral.  c.  E.  p. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


MILK  NOTES. 

The  milk  situation  is  about  the  same  as 
previous  years,  cows  are  looking  fairly 
well,  but  flow  of  milk  is  rather  light.  As  a 
rule  there  was  not  corn  enough  to  fill  the 
silos,  and  this  will  not  induce  the  farmers 
to  buy  as  many  fresh  milkers  as  usual.  I 
think  the  quantity  of  Winter  milk  will  fall 
short  of  that  generally  furnished  from  this 
part  of  the  State.  Hay  was  badly  damaged 
by  wet  weather.  Oats  were  a  good  crop, 
and  plenty  of  straw.  Potatoes  not  over 
one-quarter  of  a  crop.  Cabbage  looking 
fairly  well,  but  price  very  low,  which  will 
induce  farmers  to  feed  it  quite  extensively; 
this  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk.  o.  f.  l. 

Tully,  N.  Y. 

The  outlook  for  the  milk  situation  here 
is  very  promising,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
dairymen  will  'have  fat  dividends,  as  the 
condensery  is  paying  over  three  cents  per 
quart.  The  cows  are  all  in  fine  condition, 
owing  to  the  abundant  pasture  and  after¬ 
feed,  and  are  hard  to  buy  at  any  price.  The 
farmers  as  a  rule  will  keep  all  the  Winter 
milkers  that  they  can  conveniently  carry 


over,  owing  to  the  good  prices  for  milk, 
and  also  because  grain  is  much  cheaper 
than  last  year.  Spring  bran  is  $16.50  per 
ton  by  the  car,  and  other  feeds  are  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  oat  crop  was  very  large 
through  this  section,  but  corn  was  nearly  a 
failure  owing  to  the  cold  wet  season.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  milk  prices  per  100  pounds 
for  the  next  six  months:  October,  $1.45  per 
100  pounds;  November,  $1.55;  December, 
$1.65;  January,  $1.65;  February,  $1.50;  March, 
$1.40.  o.  R.  M. 

North  Upton,  N.  Y. 


$5,000  Reward. 

Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
who  will  prove  that  any  letter  or 
i-  endorsement  which  we  publish  in 
any  way,  relative  to  the  merits  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

is  spurious  or  untruthful.  It  needs 
nothing  but  the  truth  to  support  it.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  veterinary 
(  remedy  known  to  man. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company . 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
•’Veterinary  Experience."  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 

DeUImL 

Cream  Separators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlaadt  St.,  N.Yt 


which  tells  all  about  the 

EMPIRE  Running 

CREAM  SEPARATOR.. 

If  you  own  cows  it  will  pay  you  to 
read  the  book,  whether  you  want 
a  separator  or  not.  Let  us  send  it. 
U.  S.BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Mew  Model  Mo.  7 

Bone  Cutter 

is  admittedly  the  best.  Only  one 
that  cuts  fine  enough  for  chicks.  No  splinters  nor 
chunks.  Ballbearings;  automatic  feed. 

YOUR  MONEY  BACKIF  NOT  SATISFACTORY. 

I  Send  for  free  book  and  s  pecial  trial  oiler. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO., 

Box  110,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Runs  lighter ,  skims 
closer ,  cleans  easier, 
simplest  and  most 
durable— the 


These  claims  we  are  ready 
to  make  good  by  shipping, 
free,  a  National  Hand 
Separator  on  ten  days  trial. 
Send  for  it  and  work  it  a 
third  of  a  month — if  itdon’t 
keep  our  promises,  return 
at  our  expense.  Write 
for  full  particulars. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY 
•  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Newark,  N.  J. 


-  iLABtLJ 


Dana’s  White  Metallic  Ear  Label 

with  your  name  and  consecutive  numbers.  Always  ntxyoSJ  ] 
easy  to  read.  Best  for  sucking  calves,  cattle,  sheepiaM  I 
hogs.  Usedas  official  mark  by  40  recording  assoclatiOUi  I 
also  by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  rnd  breeders. 
Sample  Free.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms.  \ 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  W.  Lebanon,  N.  Q. 


will  double  your  egg  yield.  Thous- 1 
ands  of  poultry  raisers  i 

say  so.  1 1  costs  1  ess,  turns  easier,  I 
cuts  faster  and  lasts  longer  than  | 
any  other.  Price  $f> .00  up.  Hold  on  1  &  Hays’ 

Free  Trlul.  Bond  for  book  and  spoclal  proposition. 

STRATTON  MF’Gi  CO., 

Box  IB,  Erie,  Pa. 


ADAM’S  CUTS 

easily,  quickly,  neatly.  Among 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 

It  stand3  alone.  The  only  one  with 
Ball  Bearings.  Write  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  No.  S3 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 

Take  Your  Choice 

.  Tho  Convex — very  simple,  quick 
Atooperate.  Bully  V — latest  and  moat 
1  powerful  V-Knife  made.  Sent  on  /* 

^  trial.  Calf  Dishornor  and  other ^ 

^supplies.  Send  for  catalop. 

Western  orders  filled 
\  from  Chicago. 

^  CEO.  WEBSTER 
|  The  Convex  Christiana,  Pa. 


Mann’s  Latest  Model  Bone  Cutter 

provides  the  cheapest  and  most  productive  poultry  food;  doubles  tgg 
yield;  increases  fertility;  makes  vigorous  chicks.  Mann’s  automatic,  self* 


governing  device,  adapts  the  feed  of  machine  to  operator’s  strength.  Any* 
one  can  turn  it.  Cuts  all  kinds  of  bone  and  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
Wastes  nothing.  Sold  on  Ten  Days’ Free  Trial.  No  money  asked 
for  until  you  prove  our  guaranty  that  it  cuts  easier  and  faster  than  any 
other  type.  Isn’t  this  better  for  you  than  to  pay  cash  in  advance  for  a 
machine  you  never  tried?  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  IS,  MILFORD.  MASS. 


Humane  Dehorning  implies  quick,  sharp  cutting  and  no  crushing.  That  is  what  gives  the 

KEYSTONE  dehorner  is  over  in  an  instant.  Cuts  from 

four  sides,  all  at  once.  Makes  the  job  easy.  First  choice 
»mong  dehorning  experts.  Fully  funrMteed.  Fro.  circulars.  JVf  f  PHILLIPS  Pomeroy  Pa. 


bottom  only.  The  other  was  fitted  “so 
that  steam  could  be  liberated  in  the  silo 
within  two  inches  of  the  bottom  at  G, 
and  also  midway  between  the  bottom 
and  top  at  F.  The  upright  pipe  EF  in 
the  silo  was  covered  with  a  cap  at  F  so 
as  to  prevent  fodder  from  falling  into 
the  pipe.  Ten  to  15  holes  three-eighths- 
inch  in  diameter  were  drilled  in  the  pipe 
near  the  cap  at  F  as  outlets  for  the 
steam.  The  elbow  at  G  turns  directly 
down  and  comes  to  within  about  two 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  silo.  This 
elbow  G  prevents  material  from  getting 
into  the  pipe  GH  and  serves  as  an  easy 
outlet  for  the  steam  when  forcing  it  in¬ 
to  the  silo  near  the  bottom.” 

The  corn  cut  into  these  silos  was  quite 
green.  It  was  cut  into  three-fourths-inch 
lengths  and  packed  down  so  that  each 
silo  contained  a  little  over  three  tons. 
Steam  was  introduced  under  pressure  of 
first  20  and  again  later  at  40  pounds. 
This  was  kept  up  until  the  steam  es¬ 
caped  at  the  top  and  the  temperature 
rose  to  212  degrees.  Then  the  steam  was 
turned  off  and  the  pipe  stuffed  with 
sterilized  cotton,  while  the  top  of  the 
silage  was  covered  with  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  As  a  result  of  the  steaming  the 
silage  shrunk  about  25  per  cent.  When 
opened  there  was  some  loss  at  the  top, 
as  the  cotton  did  not  prove  a  good  pro¬ 
tector.  Below  the  moldy  part  the  si¬ 
lage  was  bright  and  sweet — “with  the 
odor  of  cooked  sweet  corn — not  at  all 


^  Where 
the  Profit  Lies 


MWg  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  affords  the  means  of  profitable 
feeding  by  giving  a  sharp  appetite,  compelling  complete 
Wg  digestion  and  perfect  assimilation  so  that  a  greater  amount  of  Vl 
yg  food  may  be  taken  and  a  greater  amount  of  flesh  may  be  rap-  V 
§  idly  forced.  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  shortens  the  feeding  period  Y 
’  at  least  30  days.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  hay  and  grain — it  is  a  power¬ 
ful  tonic  that  enables  the  animal’s  system  to  appropriate  every  particle 
of  nutrition  out  of  the  stuff  fed,  allowing  nothing  to  pass  off  as  waste, 


la  sold  on  a  written  guarantee,  in  100  lb.  sacks,  at  85;  smaller  packages  at  a  slight 

advance.  Fed  in  small  dose.  It  is  the  scientific  com¬ 
pound  for  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  horses,  endorsed  by 
veterinary  colleges  and  prescribed  by  eminent 
physicians  and  veterinarians.  Dr.  Iless  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  famous  medical  and  veterinary  colleges — 
no  unprofessional  manufacturer  can  equal  his 
scientific  preparations;  nor  has  any  other  vet¬ 
erinarian  ever  given  to  medical  literature  such 
a  valuable  contribution  as  the  DR,  HESS’ 

Famous  Stock  Book,  sent  free 

to  any  one  mentioning  this  paper  and 
stating  what  stock  he  owns  and  what 
stock  foor.  he  has  previously  used.  For 
this  same  information  you  will  also  be 
entitled  to  the  following : 

Free  prescription  for  your  stock— During  November 
Dr.  I  less  will  ’emonstrate  bis  ability  to  successfully 
'  treat  stock  diseases  by  sending  a  free  letter  of  aclvtce 
and  prescription  to  any  reader  of  this  paper.  If 
you  have  a  sick  or  injured  animal,  don’t  miss 
this  opportunity.  Itmay  save  you  bundredsof 
dollars.  Send  2c  stamp  for  reply.  Address 

DR.  HESS  4,  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess*  Stock 
Food  is  sold  on 
at  written  guar¬ 
antee,  in  100  lb. 
sacks  at  $5.00; 
smaller  pack¬ 
ages  at  a  slight 
advance.  F  ed 
in  small  dose. 
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HUMOROUS 


He  always  boiled  the  water, 

As  the  health  department  begs; 

He  pasteurized  his  coffee 
And  his  matutinal  eggs. 

He  filtered  this  and  filtered  that. 

And  sterilized  the  rest; 

Did  everything  the  board  of  health 
Thinks  in  its  wisdom  best. 

But  he  couldn’t  boil  the  atmosphere, 
Four-fifths  of  which  is  germs; 

So  death  negotiated  him 
Upon  some  easy  terms. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

Photographer’s  Assistant:  “Mrs. 
Van  Perkins  complains  that  her  portrait 
don’t  look  like  her.”  Photographer: 
“Complains,  does  she?  She  ought  to  be 
grateful.” — Tit-Bits. 

Young  Wife:  “That  horrid  tramp  said 
my  biscuits  were  like  cement,  and  yet 
he  ate  them.”  Young  Husband:  “Cement, 
eh?  Well,  perhaps  he  wanted  to  make 
himself  solid.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“It  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  a 
calamity  when  the  water  overflowed 
your  cornfield  that  wet  season.”  “Not 
such  a  terrible  calamity.  When  the 
water  went  away  it  left  millions  of  fish 
behind.  I  let  them  stay  there  for  ferti¬ 
lizers  and  raised  the  biggest  crop  of  corn 
you  ever  heard  of.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“You  look  happy,”  ventured  the  tour¬ 
ist.  “Couldn’t  be  more  so,  stranger,” 
replied  the  lanky  native.  “Didn’t  the 
lightning  strike  your  place?”  “Yes,  hit 
the  woodpile  an’  split  up  enough  wood 
to  last  six  weeks.”  “How  about  the 
cloudburst?”  “Oh,  that  saved  the  old 
woman  a  week’s  washing.  Just  hung  the 
clothes  out,  an’  the  water  did  the  rest.” 
“But  the  earthquake?”  “Well,  that 
saved  some  more  work.  Churned  up  all 
the  milk  aroun’  into  butter.  Nature  is 
man’s  greatest  help,  stranger.” — Jack¬ 
sonville  Times-Union. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FRKK 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VK  Dealers 


FREE! 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 

GOOD  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

A  Beautiful  Imported 
China  Tea  Set 

(56  pieces)  or  Toilet  Set,  Parlor  Lamp, 
Clock,  Watch,  and  many  other  ar¬ 
ticles  too  numerous  to  mention, 
FREE,  with  club  order  of  20  lbs. 

of  our  New  Crop  Tea,  60c.  a 
lb.,  or  20  lbs.  Gt.  Am.  Baking 
Powder,  45c.  a  lb.  This  adver¬ 
tisement  must  accompany  order, 
either  by  mail  or  at  store. 


IHE  GREA1  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK . 


Clark’s 

Cider 


Mills 

One  to  eight  Barrels. 

Clark’s  Double-Action 

CUTAWAY  HARROW 

wiil  easily  move  15,000  tons 
of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day. 


Send  for  Circulars  to 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Hlgganum,  Ct. 


THF  If  FI  I  V 
,,ifc  Feed  mil 

does  perfect  work  grinding  ear  corn,  in  husk  or  out, 
mixed  feed  in  any  proportions,  with,  or  without  clover, 
cotton  seed,  Kaffir  corn,  or  any  grain  that  grows. 

Has  duplex  grinding  surfaces,  and 
shows  a  greater  capacity,  per  unit, 
of  driving  power  than  any  other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform  grist  for  stock  feed 
of  any  desired  fineness. 

Every  machine  tested  and  guaranteed . 
Send  for  our  new  catalogue  and  Prof.  Miles’ 
essay  “The  Economy  of  Ground  Feed,”  free. 

THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

Dept.  X.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  “ T H  E  7 ‘ M AS T E R ' 1 W ( )  R KMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  y3  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  15tli  Street,  CHICAGO. 


FARMERS’  SAW  MILL!-$II5 


» Awarded  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal 


To  introduce  OUU  NEW  FARMERS’  SAW 
MILL,,  fitted  with  DeLOACH  Variable  Friction 
Feed,  we  make  this  special  oiler: 

We  will  deliver  on  cars  at  Factory  our —No.  O 
PONY  FARMERS’  SAW  MILL,  with  DeLoach 
Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Duplex  Dogs,  Im. 
proved  Head  Blocks  and  Katchet  Set  Works,  com¬ 
plete  as  shown  in  cut,  except  has  Carriage  made  in 
two  four-foot  sections,  with  Hope  Drive  instead  of 
Back  and  Pinion,  without  Saw  or  Belt,  for 

$115.00  SPOT  CASH! 


Harry  Hootman.  Washington,  Pa.,  says:  ‘‘The 
little  De  Loach  Mill  is  surely  a  Dandy.  I  cut 
4,800  feet  of  hard  oak  per  day  with  10-h.  p.  A 

man  near  me  bought  a - mill,  and  only  cuts 

1,500  feet  a  day  with  20-h.  p.  This  shows  that 
your  mills  are  surely  ahead  of  the  rest.” _ 


With  30-inch  Solid  Saw,  $127.50;  40-inch.  $132.50  ;  44-inch, 

$140.00;  48-inch.  $150.00. 

With  36-inch  Inserted  Saw,  $147.50;  40-inch,  $152.50; 

44-inch,  $160.00;  48-inch,  $170.00. 

Best  Rubber  Belting,  4-ply,  6-inch,  20  cents  per  foot; 

8-inch.  30  cents  per  foot,  net  cash. 

NO  DISCOUNTS  FROM  THESE  PRICES. 

OUR  Gt^ARANTEE:  This  Mill  is  warranted  to  be  made  in  workman-like  manner,  of  first-class  materia* 
throughout,  and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  if  operated  according  to  our  printed  instructions,  which  are  so 
simple  that  a  boy  can  understand  them.  Anyone  with  ordinary  intelligence  can  set  and  operate 
this  mill  without  the  astistance  of  an  experienced  sawyer  or  mill  man.  The  Mill  will  easily  cut  2,000  to 
2,500  feet  of  first-class  lumber  per  day  with  only  four-house  power;  3,000  to  3,500  feet  with  6-horse  power; 
4.000  to  5,000  feet  with  S-horse  power,  etc.,  and  is  adapted  to  any  kind  or  size  power  up  to  15-horse  power.  IF 
interested,  write  for  large  illustrated  catalogue  of  DeLOACH  Patent  .Saw  Mills  to  suit  any  power, 
from  4  to  JJOO-h.  p.;  Shingle  Mill  Machinery,  Drag  Saws.  Planers,  Kdgers,  Trimmers,  Stave 
and  Lath  Mills.  Bolters,  Corn  and  Buhr  MiUs,  Water  Wheels,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Gearing,  etc. 
(Bo  sure  to  say  you  saw  our  ad.  in  this  paper). 

—  I  Rang  ajax  _  Address  BOX  900,  ATLANTA,  G  A. 

U  ©  La  O  3  C  si  8VB  1 1 1  IVi  T  g;  ■  ^  O  ■  9  or  120  liberty  street,  new  yore, 

P.  S.  Crowley,  Quitman,  Pa.,  says:  “  The  DeLoach  Variable  Friction  Feed  is  perfection.  When  I  need 
another  saw  mill  I  want  the  DeLoach  every  time.” 


Special 
October 
Offer 
Now  On 

Daisy  Gutters  and  Crushers 

Best  Cutter  and  Crusher  on  the  market;  used  with 
or  without  Crusher.  Makes  best  possible  Feed  from 
corn  b talks.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  season.  Stock 
relishes  and  thrives  on  feed  made  by  this  cutter. 
Thrashers,  Tread  Powers,  Engines,  Lever 
Powers.  Catalogue  free. 

ORANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Box  501,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


$50.00  Feed 
Grinder  for 


FARMERS’  MILLS 

French  Burr  and  Attrition.  For  every  farm  purpose. 
Grind  all  grain  for  meal  or  feed.  Crush  and  grind  ear 
corn.  Guaranteed  to  do  more  and  better 
work  than  any  other  mill  of  same  size. 

15  DAYS’  FREE  TRSAL 

Their  work  speaks  for  and 
sells  them.  If  not  superior 
to  others,  return.  Nocharge. 
Write  forcatalog&discount. 

Sprout,  Waldron  A-  Co., 
Box  18  Muncy,  Pu. 


$15.00 


Closing  out  this  line  on  account  of 
sickness  of  partner.  About  50  more 
on  hand.  Write  for  particulars. 

SUNDRIES  MFG.  COMPANY, 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


THE  MILL  THAT  WILL. 


New  Holland 

Cob  and  Feed  Mill 


Ca 


is  made  to  crush  and 
grind  faster,  easier  and 
better  all  corn  on  the 
cob  than  other  mills  of  | 
double  its  cost. 

FREE  TRIAL  TO  PROVE  IT. 

;  If  it  does  not  doit,  return  it.  Costs  you  nothing.  Great 
capacity  t perfect  grinding,  adapted  to  any  kind  of  power  and  tak- 
I  ing  little  ofit,  are  features.  Made  in  three  sizes.  Catalog  free. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
Box  115,  New  Holland,  Pa, 


CRE  OF  CORN 


i 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat¬ 
ly  bound  into  a  volume  of  234  prices.  Ifcembracesfullinform- 
ation  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
plana  and  specifications  for  building  ail  silos.  Also  embraces:  I 

1— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage* 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

And  illustrations  and  complete  plana  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mailed  tor  10c. 
coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


When  You  Buy 
buy  the  best  and 
avoid  trouble. 


ENSILAGE 
THE  ROSS  MACHINERY 

is  the  best,  and  if  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10*  for  Prof.  Woll’s 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapts 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4,  8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

Til  OS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  !i!5.  Springfield,  O. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  TUm  Any  Place 
I  Nrll  By  Any  One 

For  Any  Purpose 

Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Bolsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 

THE  MIETZ  &  WE3SS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream,  sawing  wood  and  all  power 
purposes.  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Kugine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Kxp.,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan-Am.  Kxp.,  BufTa] », 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal,  Charleston,  S.C., 
Exp.  ,1902.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
~  A.  MIETZ,  128  Mott  St.,  New  York 


GAS  and  XT  f*"'  Y  TMT  TET  GL 

GASOLINE  JeLi  Pi.  Kj*  1.  IX  EU  jSS 

Sold  on  Trial — by  Builder  to  User. 
ALEX.  T.  GIBSON,  5  Jefferson  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


GRINDS 


EAR  CORN,  SHELLED  CORN,  OATS, 
RYE,  BARLEY,  KAFFIR  CORN,  ETC. 

Fine  or  coarse,  for  feed  or  family  pur- 
purposes.  Has  fthakc  feed.  Burr  a  are 
made  of  white  metal, so  hard  that  neither  tile  nor 
tool  will  touch  them.  They  will  open  and  let 
nails  or  hard  substances  through  without  break¬ 
age.  We  furnish  this  mill  with  or  wiih-r 
©ut  crushers  aud  elevators. 

PADAPITY  10  to  45  bu.  an  hr., I 
vAiAul  I  I  according  to  power^- 
used,  kind  of  grain  and  fineness  you  grind. 

The  only  mill  that  grinds  ear  corn  and  all  , 
ether  grain  successfully.  With  2,  4  or  6c 
H.  P.  Made  In  3  sizes  for  power  up  to  12  ^ 
horse.  Guaranteed  togriud  more  tar  corn- 
than  any  mill  made  with  same  power, because* 
crusher  and  grinding  plates  are  on  separate 
ehafts,  reducing  friction.  We  have  40stylesof  grinders, adapted  to 
power  wind  mills,  engines  and  horse  powers  of  all  sizes.  We  also 
furnish  powers  of  all  kinds  for  driving  a'l  kinds  of  machinery. 
Write  for  our  Lnrge  Free  Catalogue  of  40,000  other  articles. 

55-59  X.  Jefferson  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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AN  APPLE  ORCHARD  IN  SOUTHERN  OHIO. 

The  Home  of  the  Rome  Beauty. 

That  the  growing  of  fine  fruit  depends  more  largely 
upon  the  man  than  upon  anything  else  seems  nowa¬ 
days  quite  evident  to  the  close  observer.  This  con¬ 
clusion  was  reached  by  the  writer  while  studying  the 
conditions  and  laboring  with  the  workers  in  the  or¬ 
chard  of  Nelson  Cox,  of  Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio.  The 
accompanying  picture.  Fig.  306,  shows  Mr.  Cox  with 
a  basket  of  his  first-grade  Rome  Beauties  at  his  side. 
How  such  fruit  is  produced  one  is  very  anxious  to 
learn,  and  the  wonder  of  the  observer  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  when  walking  over  the  ground  where  such  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained.  Here,  without  a  doubt,  may  be 
found  the  finest  Rome  Beauties  grown  in  the  State, 
as  yearly  premiums  will  testify;  and  we  are  told  that 
the  fruit  grown  here  compares  very  favorably  with, 
if  not  excels,  that  of  New  York  and  other  States. 

Probably  the  secret  of  Mr.  Cox’s  success,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  two  sons,  U.  J.  and  E.  S.  Cox,  is  in  their 
very  thorough  spraying.  Indeed  they 
are  enthusiasts  upon  this  point.  The 
elder  Mr.  Cox  has  been  a  grower  of 
apples  for  the  past  50  years,  but  it  has 
been  during  the  past  10  years  only 
that  he  has  practiced  spraying  and 
succeeded  in  growing  the  perfect  fruit 
for  which  he  and  his  sons  are  justly 
famous.  The  site  upon  which  Mr. 

Cox’s  120  acres  of  orchard  stands 
would  hardly  be  chosen  by  the  average 
orchardist  as  ideal  apple  ground.  High 
and  abrupt  terraces  rise  one  upon  an¬ 
other  and  traverse  long  ridges.  The 
land  is  naturally  very  foul,  and  in 
spots  too  poor  for  any  farm  crop  to 
grow.  Huge  lichen-covered  rocks  crop 
out  among  the  trees,  and  in  many 
cases  the  trees  themselves  stand  upon 
ledges  of  rock.  Stones  are  everywhere, 
and  in  the  economy  of  nature  here  they 
seem  to  be  in  the  right  place.  And 
yet,  under  these  stern  conditions,  this 
limitation  of  methods,  Mr.  Cox  finds  it 
possible  to  get  excellent  results.  Un¬ 
like  Mr.  Hitchings’s  method  of  mulch¬ 
ing  with  grass,  Mr.  Cox’s  mulch  is 
chiefly  stone,  with  what  soil  can  be 
turned  up,  and  here  and  there  a  few 
weeds  and  brush,  which  have  been 
called  into  service  to  help  save  a  drought-stricken 
tree  on  the  top  of  some  ridge.  Within  the  past  sea¬ 
son  cow  peas  have  been  tried,  where  cultivation  was 
possible,  and  they  have  made  a  moderate  growth. 

Aside  from  the  very  thorough  spraying  which  Mr. 
Cox  most  heartily  believes  in,  there  are  two  other 
practices  or  causes  which  figure  prominently  in  the 
securing  of  the  perfect  fruit  yearly.  I  refer  to  liberal 
thinning  and  successive  pickings.  Most  orchardists 
would  doubt  the  wisdom  or  at  least  see  little  profit 
in  having  their  pickers  make  as  many  as  three  or 
four  pickings,  and  especially  on  ground  so  difficult 
to  get  over.  Yet  it  is  in  his  method  of  picking  only 
that  Mr.  Cox  is  able  to  place  such  a  large  percentage 
of  fruit  in  the  first  grade.  Here  only  the  largest  and 
most  highly-colored  apples  are  taken.  No  small  ap¬ 
ples  are  picked  unless  highly  colored,  and  then  only 
to  lighten  trees.  The  smaller,  partly  colored  apples 
of  the  second  grade  are  left  on  the  trees  where,  in 
two  weeks’  time,  they  will  develop  ample  color  and 
size  so  as  easily  to  place  them  in  the  first  grade.  This 
all  takes  time  and  requires  much  moving  of  ladders, 
but  that  it  pays,  and  pays  well,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion.  By  this  method  of  picking  Mr.  Cox  finds  that 
he  has  very  few  second-grade  apples  to  sell.  Rome 


Beauty  is  the  main  crop,  as  one  would  expect,  since 
that  excellent  variety  is  quite  at  home  here,  it  hav¬ 
ing  originated  in  Rome  township,  but  seven  miles 
from  Mr.  Cox’s  place.  Grimes  Golden  and  York  Im¬ 
perial  are  also  grown  to  advantage,  also  two  excel¬ 
lent  seedlings,  which  the  public  may  hear  from  later 
on,  are  being  grown  and  tested  on  this  farm.  As  a 
pioneer  and  leader  of  apple  culture  Mr.  Cox’s  success 
and  fame  are  rapidly  extending  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  own  State.  a.  p.  ir. 


ALFALFA  IN  OHIO. 

This  subject  interests  me,  and  I  have  been  watching 
the  outcome  of  that  Alfalfa  experiment.  Do  not  give  it 
up  yet.  We  have  gone  over  the  same  road.  It  was 
very  discouraging  at  first,  but  the  longer  we  grow  Al¬ 
falfa  the  more  do  we  firmly  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  the  farmer  has.  I  first  became  interested 
in  the  plant  about  12  years  ago,  and  read  with  as¬ 
tonishment  and  with  much  misgiving  the  statements 


of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  farmers.  In  1892  I  sowed 
about  one-eighth  acre.  On  the  recommendation  of 
some  writers  I  sowed  oats  with  it.  The  oats  did  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well,  but  the  Alfalfa  made  a  poor  stand. 
What  plants  were  there  made  fine  growth  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  On  May  27  it  was  30  inches  high,  and 
blooming.  It  was  harvested  May  28.  It  was  cut  again 
July  1  and  the  middle  of  August,  and  was  then  pas¬ 
tured.  Another  seeding  was  made  in  April,  1893.  I 
secured  a  good  stand,  but  the  Winter  seemed  to  kill 
it  out,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  plow  it,  but 
finally  decided  to  let  it  remain  another  year.  That 
plot  of  one-third  acre  is  still  growing  good  crops  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  tons  per  acre.  I  send  you  a 
stalk  of  the  fourth  cutting,  made  October  1,  the  first 
cutting  being  made  June  6,  the  second  on  July  8,  the 
third  August  13,  the  third  cutting  being  the  lightest. 
The  stalk  I  send  is  about  average  height  of  fourth 
cutting. — [It  measured  28  inches. — Eds.]  Another 
seeding  was  made  in  1894,  another  in  1896,  and  an¬ 
other  in  1901.  All  were  good  stands  except  those  of 
18.92  and  1896.  I  expect  to  sow  more  next  Spring.  We 
have  never  cut  fewer  than  three  crops,  and  have  cut 
four  crops  except  in  1893  and  1901. 

Ohio.  JOHN  L.  SHAWVER. 


KEEPING  SHREDDED  FODDER  IN  INDIANA 

A  Farmers'  Co-operative  Plan. 

In  central  Indiana  we  have  been  shredding  fodder 
for  years.  Our  own  company  has  worn  out  a  shredder 
and  bought  a  new  one.  The  main  fault  of  the  one  we 
have  abandoned,  though  not  quite  worn  out,  was  that 
it  would  not  shred  the  stalks  fine  enough.  It  would 
leave  damp  tough  stalks  in  halves,  with  parts  perhaps 
four  feet  long.  The  dry  stalks  it  made  finer.  Even 
with  the  dry  it  often  left  pieces  six  inches  long.  We 
find  that  improved  machines  cut  it  fine  and  uniform, 
so  that  it  is  all  eaten.  Two  things  should  be  insisted 
on  in  buying  a  machine.  One  is  that  it  shall  separate 
the  shelled  corn  from  the  fodder.  We  do  not  care  so 
much  how  much  it  shells  if  it  will  fan  it  and  sack  it. 
The  other  is  that  it  must  shred  the  stalks  very  fine. 
We  bought  a  shredder  this  Fall;  have  not  tried  it  yet, 
but  one  in  this  neighborhood  makes  nice  feed.  You 
can  hardly  detect  the  butts  of  the  stalk  in  the  feed,  it 
is  so  uniform,  in  any  machine  that  makes  it  fine. 

When  I  bought  the  shredder  for  our 
company  they  wanted  to  put  in 
a  shredder  head.  I  wanted  the  shred¬ 
der  and  cutter  head  combined.  They 
said  that  some  complained  that  the 
knife  head  (the  latter)  knocked  the 
blades  into  dust  and  the  shredder  head 
was  made  to  avoid  it.  I  told  them 
that  we  had  a  neighbor  who  used  to 
run  his  fodder  through  a  cutting  box 
and  then  through  burrs  that  he  ground 
his  corn  in,  and  it  was  a  great  saving 
to  him.  We  took  the  shredder  and 
cutter  head  combined.  I  do  not  care 
if  it  knocks  it  into  dust.  As  to  ex¬ 
pense,  four  of  us  own  a  second-hand 
engine  and  a  cutter  to  fill  silos  and 
this  shredder,  and  the  use  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  two  years  pays  for  it.  Then, 
too,  we  can  help  each  other.  We  can 
also  shred  when  we  want  to,  and  can 
wait  if  wet  till  we  are  ready.  No  one 
is  pushing  us  or  holding  back. 

WHEN  TO  SHRED.— We  think  it 
safe  to  shred  usually  when  the  sap  is 
out  of  the  cob  so  it  will  do  to  crib  the 
corn.  In  wet  Falls  like  this,  when 
corn  ripened  slow  and  grew  late,  it 
will  not  do  as  soon  by  two  weeks  as 
in  a  dry  Fall  with  heavy  frost.  We 
often  shred  in  this  climate  the  last  week  of  October, 
but  the  bulk  of  it  is  done  in  November  and  the  first 
half  of  December.  One  should  remember  that  the  corn 
plant  is  a  coarse  grass,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  of  curing  as  other  grasses.  After  the  sap  is 
once  out  of  the  stalk  so  that  it  is  air-dry  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  shredding  too  wet.  But  sap  in  the 
stalk  will  rot  any  fodder.  We  aim  for  the  pith  to  get 
dry  enough  so  that  one  cannot  squeeze  sap  out  of  it. 
After*  it  is  once  “dry  as  a  bone”  I  have  shredded  when 
rain  wet  it  till  water  would  fly  in  my  face  as  it  was 
thrown  on  the  table.  This  was  from  occasional  wet 
bundles  from  the  north  side  of  the  shock.  Some  stalks 
were  tough  enough  to  make  whips.  This  fodder  mold¬ 
ed  in  patches,  but  was  eaten  fairly  clean.  Two  days 
after  shredding  the  mow  smoked  at  the  window  till 
one  would  fear  the  barn  was  afire.  In  such  case  do 
not  disturb  it.  It  is  far  better  not  to  touch  it.  In  this 
section  some  who  have  small  mow  room  stack  it.  It 
will  keep  surprisingly  well  in  a  stack.  It  does  not 
wet  down  much. 

If  the  fodder  is  fairly  dry  I  tramp  it  as  hard  as  I 
can  in  the  mow.  This  is  not  to  make  it  keep;  it  will 
keep  better  loose,  but  it  is  to  save  room.  It  is  a  sur¬ 
prise  how  much  one  can  get  in  a  mow  if  it  is  shredded 
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fine  and  tramped.  Sometimes  people  shred  a  layer 
say  one  foot  deep,  over  the  mow  and  then  put  on  a 
layer  of  straw  half  as  thick.  The  nicest  way,  if  not 
too  much  trouble,  is  to  cut  a  layer  of  dry  clover  hay 
in  the  place  of  straw.  It  feeds  out  nicely  with  the  cut 
fodder,  and  protects  it  against  mold.  If,  however,  the 
fodder  is  too  full  of  sap  or  wet,  it  will  mold  in  patches 
with  the  dry  stuff  mixed  with  it.  It  is  only  a  partial 
remedy.  We  cannot  afford  it,  and  wait  till  the  stuff 
is  dry  enough  to  take  care  of  itself.  If  it  is  shredded 
into  the  mow  in  good  condition  it  does  not  take  mois¬ 
ture  enough  from  the  air  to  mold  at  all,  not  the  least. 
Many  here  have  worked  horses  on  it  plowing  in  the 
Spring,  and  have  kept  some  left  over  in  the  mow  for 
years.  It  keeps  as  well  as  hay.  Either  will  get  old 
after  a  while.  I  do  not  like  salting  either  hay  or  fod¬ 
der.  The  salt  draws  dampness  from  the  air,  and  final¬ 
ly  makes  the  feed  huskier  and  harsher.  Hay  put  up 
with  salt  will  be  more  brittle  and  woody.  Five  shred¬ 
ders  were  unloaded  at  this  village  last  week.  One  firm 
at  Indianapolis  sold  and  delivered  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  this  season.  One  can  hardly  secure  power  any 
more  to  run  one  without  buying  an  engine.  Farmers 
feel  that  to  hire  a  machine  at  five  cents  a  bushel  is 
pretty  expensive  feed,  but  they  hate  to  see  such  fine 
feed  blow  away,  and  find  that  by  cooperation  they  can 
well  afford  to  save  it.  In  shredding  the  fodder  of 
course  they  get  the  corn  shucked  for  nothing.  The 
feed  is  in  before  bad  weather  and  while  the  ground  is 
not  damaged  by  getting  on  it,  and  when  the  snow 
blows  one  rests  mighty  easy  if  he  has  40  head  of  big 
cactle  and  a  lot  of  other  stock  and  a  barn  full  of  fine 
feed,  instead  of  having  to  go  through  mud  and  snow 
all  Winter  with  a  hoe  to  chop  the  butts  loose  from 
the  ground.  The  pleasure  of  it  is  much,  the  saving  of 
health  is  much,  the  economy  of  feed  is  great  and  it 
is  becoming  very  popular  in  the  great  corn  belt 
Central  Indiana.  e.  xi.  collies. 


WHAT  APPLES  FOR  “FILLERS?” 

For  western  New  York  I  would  say  that  the  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Twenty  Ounce  are  my  choice. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  R*  collamer. 

For  ourselves  we  use  and  prefer  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg.  Perhaps  Yellow  Transparent  may  be  an  earlier 
bearer,  but  it  is  tender  and  white.  david  baird. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

I  know  of  no  better  filler  for  apple  orchard  than 
Rome  Beauty,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  McIntosh  Red, 
and  from  what  little  I  know  of  Boiken  I  think 
it  would  be  good.  The  Ben  Davis  I  do  not  advise 
anyone  to  plant  in  New  York;  too  poor  in  quality, 
unless  you  have  a  contract,  extending  over  a  term  of 
years,  with  some  leather  concern,  making  pressed 
leather  goods.  t.  b.  wllsox. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wealthy  is  one  of  the  very  best;  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent  is  good  and  early,  but  only  for  a  fancy  local  mar¬ 
ket,  unless  great  care  is  used  in  getting  them  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Wagener  is  an  early  and  abundant  bearer  and 
good  fruit.  As  we  grow  Rome  Beauty  largely  by  close 
planting  we  .do  not  use  fillers,  but  they  often  bear  at 
four  to  six  years  old,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  barrel 
or  more  on  some  of  the  best  trees.  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  any  fillers  for  them.  v.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 

I  have  two  blocks  of  young  apple  trees  planted  30 
feet  each  way.  In  the  center  of  the  four  trees  I  have 
planted  Kieffer  pears  in  one  orchard;  in  the  other  I 
planted  the  Worden  Seckel.  I  don’t  know  how  they 
will  turn  out.  I  don’t  much  like  the  idea;  I  assure 
you  I  am  not  in  love  with  the  “filler”  plan.  While 
something  can  be  said  in  its  favor,  much  more  can  be 
said  against  it.  I  understand  from  fruit  growers  that 
the  Missouri  Pippin  is  the  most  desirable  variety  to 
use  as  a  filler  on  account  of  its  early  bearing.  If  I 
was  going  to  do  it  I  would  select  varieties  that  were 
not  rampant  growers.  I  think  Rome  Beauty  would 
answer  the  purpose  very  well.  wm.  H.  skillman. 

New  Jersey. 

Missouri  Pippin  is  undoubtedly  far  ahead  of  any 
other  apple  for  that  purpose  in  the  West;  it  is  an 
early  and  abundant  bearer.  I  might  say  it  is  better 
calculated  for  that  purpose  than  for  any  other,  in 
that  it  bears  so  abundantly  for  a  few  years  that  it  is 
short-lived;  does  its  work  and  is  out  of  the  way;  too 
short-lived  to  be  planted  as  a  permanent  part  of  an 
orchard.  Wagener  is  another  early  bearer  and  an 
excellent  apple,  but  does  not  succeed  so  generally  as 
does  the  Missouri  Pippin.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 
is  also  an  early  and  abundant  bearer,  and  where  one 
can  find  a  good  market  for  early  apples  is  a  very 
profitable  sort.  Pewaukee  is  also  an  early  and  an 
annual  bearer,  but  has  some  drawbacks,  such  as  drop¬ 
ping  badly  sometimes,  and  so  altogether  I  name  Mis¬ 
souri  Pippin  as  the  best  apple  for  this  purpose  that 
I  know.  GEO.  J.  FOSTER. 

McLean  Co.,  Ill. 


I  am  not  in  favor  of  setting  an  orchard  so  as  to  use 
fillers.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  best  thing  to  do.  Set 
your  trees  a  reasonable  distance  apart,  and  in  case 
any  die  in  first  eight  years  replant.  Our  early  bear¬ 
ing  varieties  are  Missouri  Pippin,  Ben  Davis  and 
Gano;  these  three  would  make  good  fillers  for  other 
varieties  which  take  longer  to  come  into  bearing.  I 
now  plant  two  rows  Ben  Davis,  then  two  rows  of 
Gano,  next  two  rows  Jonathan  and  so  on,  as  I  con¬ 
sider  these  the  three  paying  apples.  I  plant  this  way 
so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  cross  pollenization. 

Boone  Co.,  Mo.  d.  a.  robnett. 

I  have  a  small  orchard,  about  70  trees,  of  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  apples,  and  they  seem  to  possess  the 
essentials  of  a  “filler”  to  a  marked  degree.  They  bear 
very  young,  the  mature  tree  is  small,  and  it  is  short¬ 
lived.  The  Duchess  is,  however,  a  Summer  variety, 
and  to  my  mind  that  is  a  serious  objection.  The 
Wealthy,  a  late  Autumn  or  early  Winter  variety,  is 
also  a  very  early  bearer.  Four-year-old  trees  this 
year  were  burdened  with  large  handsome  fruits. 
Three-year-old  trees  of  the  Wagener  apple  were  full, 
and  this  variety  promises  to  be  a  good  filler,  though 
it  is  apt  to  overbear.  It  is  an  apple  of  fine  quality 
where  well  grown,  and  is  a  good  keeper. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  t.  Manx. 

I  am  not  much  of  an  advocate  of  “fillers”  for  apple 
orchards,  although  I  am  aware  that  good  authorities 
deem  them  quite  practicable.  Where  one  does  not 
wish  to  crop  the  ground  to  any  extent  fillers  of  apple 
trees  might  pay,  but  very  few  men  would  have  the 
nerve  to  pull  them  out  at  the  right  time.  In  our  ex¬ 
perience  Hubbardston  would  be  the  first  choice  for 
this  purpose.  We  noticed  in  a  neighbor’s  orchard 
this  year  trees  of  this  variety  bearing  over  a  bushel 
apiece  eight  years  from  setting.  Oldenburg  would  be 
our  second  choice.  Yellow  Transparent  is  also  very 
early  in  coming  into  bearing.  Mr.  Van  Deman  often 
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recommends  Wagener  for  this  purpose,  but  Wagener 
with  us  grows  scraggy  and  unsatisfactory,  w.  a.  b. 
Farmer,  N.  Y. 


THE  BELGIAN  HARE  CRAZE  ABOUT  OVER. 

All  foolish  things  usually  soon  run  their  course  and 
are  dropped.  The  fad  or  fashion  for  Belgian  hares 
and  their  breeding  had  its  day,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
was  or  is  all  a  humbug.  Having  been  so  situated  at 
one  time  that  it  was  convenient  to  keep  this  animal, 
I  bought  a  few  and  tried  their  propagation  and 
growth.  My  son  then  became  enthused,  and  I  feared 
he  would  become  crazed  with  the  business,  but  he 
did  not  quite  reach  that  point.  We  never  paid  any 
fancy  prices  for  breeders,  nor  did  we  try  to  sell  any 
in  that  way.  It  is  true  that  we  sold  some  at  fair 
prices  to  those  who  wanted  them  for  making  a  start, 
and  found  the  business  moderately  profitable  in  a 
small  way.  I  always  knew  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
sharpers  in  the  trade,  who  asked  enormous  prices, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  know,  got  them.  No  one  with 
good  sense  and  ordinary  means  ought  ever  to  have 
been  fooled  by  any  such  scamps.  There  was  and  now 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  legitimate  and  reasonable  side  to 
the  question. 

We  had  a  country  place,  where  we  grew  plenty  of 
all  kinds  of  garden  stuff  and  some  farm  crops.  Of 
course  there  were  some  weeds.  Nearly  everything 
that  grew  seemed  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  hares.  We 
gave  them  grains  of  all  kinds  in  some  measure.  One 
thing  that  they  liked  and  thrived  on  above  all  else, 
was  the  leaves  and  tender  bark  of  poplar  trees.  We 
happened  to  have  a  row  of  Carolina  poplars  near  our 
house,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  as  they  needed  top¬ 
ping,  the  brush  would  make  good  food  for  the  hares. 
This  proved  eminently  true,  for  they  ate.  all  but  the 
wood,  and  it  agreed  with  them  wonderfully.  There 


was  almost  no  sickness  among  them  after  this  dis¬ 
covery.  It  was  also  very  cheap  food.  All  we  had  to 
do  was  to  cut  off  what  brush  they  would  need  for  a 
few  days  and  give  it  to  them,  along  with  a  little 
grain,  weeds  from  the  garden  and  any  other  stuff  that 
might  be  suitable  and  convenient.  They  needed  some 
water,  but  did  not  drink  freely  when  they  had  green 
food.  We  found  the  hares  as  cheap  and  profitable 
meat  as  we  could  produce  from  other  animals,  and 
it  is  most  delicious  on  the  table.  A  writer  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  lately  stated  that  the  flesh  was  not  good 
in  the  Summer.  This  is  true  of  the  old  hares  but 
not  of  the  young  ones.  We  have  never  sat  down  to 
any  better  dish  than  that  made  from  half-grown  Bel¬ 
gian  hares,  well  fried,  no  matter  what  time  of  year  it 
might  happen  to  be.  We  liked  them  stewed  and  in 
potpie  fully  as  well.  Our  visitors  who  tried  any  of 
these  dishes  all  pronounced  them  excellent.  We  never 
tried  to  sell  any  hares  on  the  produce  market,  because 
we  did  not  care  to  do  it,  but  we  could  have  afforded 
to  do  so  for  about  the  same  price  per  pound  as  chick¬ 
ens,  and  my  wife  says  for  less.  We  have  eaten  hun¬ 
dreds  of  wild  rabbits  (and  some  jack  rabbits  among 
them)  at  our  house,  but  we  prefer  the  hares  to  all 
except  those  about  half-grown  and  not  mangled  by 
shot.  As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  boys  and  for 
those  who  are  situated  so  as  to  give  a  little  time  and 
care  to  keeping  them  the  Belgian  hare  may  be  made 
a  source  of  profit  and  pleasure,  but  only  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  Way.  _ H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  PEACH  PITS. 

Peach  pits  or  plum  pits  should  either  be  planted  or 
buried  in  sand,  as  soon  as  saved,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
drying  out,  which  toughens  the  shell.  I  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  90  per  cent  and  more  to  come  the 
first  year  by  mixing  with  sand  as  soon  as  saved,  plac¬ 
ing  all  in  a  box,  and  burying  it  a  foot  or  more  deep 
until  ground  to  receive  the  seed  is  ready  for  planting, 
which  in  our  State  (Texas)  should  be  no  later  than 
middle  of  January.  A  month  later  than  this  many 
of  the  seeds  will  be  found  sprouting  and  are  apt  to  be 
injured  by  being  handled  then.  J.  w.  stubexraucti. 

Nature  comes  near  solving  most  problems.  The 
natural  way  for  a  peach  seed  to  sprout  is  for  the  peach 
to  drop  from  the  tree,  and  the  seed  to  be  trampled  in 
the  ground  and  sprout.  I  believe  the  best  method  we 
could  advise  for  getting  best  results  from  planting 
peach  seed  is  to  prepare  the  soil  thoroughly  and  not 
cover  more  than  one  inch  deep  in  a  well-drained  piece 
of  land.  We  have  had  sad  experience  in  covering 
peach  seed  too  deep  only  the  past  season.  There  is 
quite  an  uncertainty  about  getting  planted  seed  out 
in  time,  and  it  is  more  or  less  speculative. 

Berlin,  Md.  j.  g.  harrison  &  sons. 


FRUIT  PACKING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  California  cherries  come  to  this  market  in  fine  con¬ 
dition-well  packed  and  neatly  sized.  We  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  how  they  can  be  handled  and  shipped 
so  far  and  yet  arrive  in  such  excellent  condition.  Mr. 
Keesling  gives  his  experience  below: 

The  same  rules  regarding  picking  and  handling  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  fruits  that  are  to  be  packed  for  shipment. 
A  favorite  expression  of  mine  when  passing  among 
the  men  when  gathering  fruit  is:  “Handle  them  like 
eggs,  boys,”  and  any  careless  fruit  picker  who  drops 
cherries  into  an  empty  picking  pail  so  that  they  may 
be  heard  a  short  distance  away  is  promptly  looked 
after  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  picking.  After  the 
cherries  are  picked  they  are  carried  to  the  packing 
house  in  the  pails  that  they  are  picked  in,  and  care¬ 
fully  poured  on  to  the  packing  tables,  where  they  are 
packed  in  the  regulation  shipping  boxes.  This  is 
done  principally  by  young  women,  who  soon  learn  to 
do  the  work  carefully  and  well,  putting  into  the  box 
only  cherries  that  are  sound,  free  from  bruises  or 
holes  in  the  skin,  etc.  After  being  packed  they  are 
carefully  inspected  by  the  forewoman,  who  also 
watches  the  work  as  it  progresses,  noting  any  slack 
or  too  tight  packing.  There  are  few  packers  who  can 
fill  a  box  exactly  right  for  nailing  up,  and  not  all  fore¬ 
women  can  do  it  properly.  It  requires  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  nailing  up  and  opening  boxes  to  get  the  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  how  tightly  the  boxes  should  be  nailed  up. 
After  the  bottom  is  nailed  on  the  box  is  turned  over, 
the  top  or  cover  taken  off  and  the  face  examined  for 
defects  in  fruit  or  packing.  The  cover  is  then  put  back 
and  the  fruit  is  ready  to  haul  to  the  shipping  point, 
which  for  this  county  is  San  Jose. 

There  are  no  large  growers  or  packers  of  cherries 
who  may  if  they  would  make  carload  shipments.  All 
shipments  are  made  through  agents,  who  receive  ship¬ 
ments  of  any  number  of  boxes  that  the  grower  or 
packer  mav  offer,  from  one  box  up  to  half  a  car  or 
more.  One  large  packer  hauls  800  boxes  at  once  on 
two  wagons  drawn  by  four  horses  from  his  packing 
house,  about  four  miles  to  point  of  shipment.  How¬ 
ever,  the  small  cherry  grower  usually  fares  a  little 
better  than  the  large  packer,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  he  probably  gives  the  picking 
and  packing  a  more  careful  supervision  than  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  lor  the  man  who  does  a  large  business  to  do.  U 
requires  on  an  average  about  250  persons  one  day  to 
pick  and  pack  a  carload  of  2,100  boxes  of  cherries. 

California.  m.  g.  keesling. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WHY  I  TAKE  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

First,  I  consider  it  tfee  best  agricultural  journal 
printed  to-day,  it  contains  the  essence  of  agricul¬ 
tural  literature.  Second,  it  is  printed  on  the  best 
paper,  with  clean  type,  and  got  up  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  form.  Its  market  reports  are  reliable,  also  its 
advertisers.  On  two  occasions  I  saved  money  enough 
by  following  its  advice  to  pay  my  subscription  for 
life.  Third,  it  is  edited,  so  to  speak,  by  its  own  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  articles  are  up  to  date,  and  written  by 
practical  farmers  who  have  done  and  are  doing  service 
every  day  on  their  farms,  and  behind  the  plow.  Such 
reading  I  consider  far  more  beneficial  than  that  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  writes  for  what  financial  gain 
there  is  in  it  only. 

Last,  I  was  a  subscriber  to  the  paper  when  the  price 
was  double  what  it  is  now,  and  consider  I  was  well 
paid  for  money  expended.  I  sincerely  believe  every 
reader,  whether  he  who  manages  his  own  private  gar¬ 
den,  o?’  the  man  who  manages  hundreds  of  acres  can 
find  food  for  thought  in  the  columns  of  Tun  R.  N.-Y. 
I  am  a  truck  and  small  fruit  grower.  I  therefore  prize 
very  highly  the  trial  grounds  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 
where  hundreds  of  new  plants  and  fruits  are  tested 
yearly,  and  their  merits  and  demerits  reported  in  the 
paper.  c.  o.  itolsart. 

New  Jersey. 


MARES ,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

THE  AUTUMN  ROUND-UP.— Do  not  delay  getting 
the  hens  and  pullets  into  their  Winter  quarters,  if  not 
already  done.  We  hope  to  have  our  Autumn  round-up 
completed  before  this  is  in  print.  The  limb  of  a  tree 
is  a  very  poor  perch  for  a  hen,  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Better  get  her  comfortably  housed  before  the 
cold  Autumn  winds  and  storms  strike  her.  Aside 
from  the  risk  of  exposure,  it  is  best  to  get  the  pullets 
into  their  Winter  quarters  before  they  begin  to  lay. 
The  excitement  incident  to  new  and  strange  quarters, 
and  new  and  strange  companions,  is  quite  likely  to 
stop  the  egg-producing  machinery,  if  it  is  already  in 
working  order.  It  seems  as  though  nature  prompts 
the  egg-producing  powers  to  inaction  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  the  slightest  provocation  suffices  biddy  as 
an  excuse  to  lay  off.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  great 
problem  to  be  solved,  before  we  can  be  sure  of  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  November,  December  and  January  eggs  is  to 
learn  how  to  overcome  this  tendency  of  nature  to  in¬ 
action  at  this  season.  Our  five-year-old  hen  that 
moulted  early,  and  began  to  lay  early,  was  lately  re¬ 
moved  to  new  and  strange  surroundings  and  com¬ 
panions.  She  seems  to  have  made  this  an  excuse  to 
quit  laying.  She  was  laying  regularly  when  removed, 
and  her  comb  was  as  bright  and  large  as  a  pullet’s  in 
April.  Her  present  dull  appearance  indicates  that  she 
does  not  expect  to  lay  another  egg  before  Spring.  I 
shall  try  to  surprise  her  out  of  her  apathy  again,  if 
possible.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  getting 
the  pullets  into  their  regular  Winter  quarters  before 
egg-producing  begins. 

FALL  HOUSECLEANING.— In  addition  to  making 
all  snug  and  warm  for  the  Winter,  it  is  well  to  begin 
now  to  fight  next  Summer’s  crop  of  lice.  We  shall 
give  our  houses  a  thorough  cleaning  before  confining 
the  hens  in  them  for  Winter,  and  apply  kerosene  free¬ 
ly  on  perches,  in  order  to  destroy  any  stray  lice.  The 
breeding  season  for  mites  is  about  past,  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  destroy  all  breeding  stock  now,  than  to  allow 
them  to  crawl  into  the  cracks,  to  come  forth  ready 
for  business  at  the  approach  of  warm  weather  again. 
An  application  of  kerosene  or  other  lice  killer  now  and 
again  very  early  in  Spring,  and  the  battle  is  half  over 
for  next  Summer. 

THE  ROUP  PROBLEM. — Why  is  it  that  roup  is  so 
apt  to  break  out  in  the  young  stock  soon  after  they 
are  pul  into  Winter  quarters?  My  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  disease  or 
scourge  is  more  troublesome  at  this  time  of  year  than 
at  any  other.  The  stereotyped  advice  seems  to  be 
that  cracks  in  the  house  are  the  cause  of  roup.  It  is 
more  likely,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  germs  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  remain  in  the  poultry  house  from  one  season  to 
the  next.  The  young  stock  escape  infection  while  run¬ 
ning  at  large  and  roosting  in  the  trees,  perhaps,  but 
after  they  are  put  into  the  hennery,  where  the  germs 
of  the  disease  have  survived  since  last  season,  they 
are  soon  attacked.  Is  a  chicken  which  has  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  roup,  even  in  a  mild  form,  and  recovered 
therefrom,  immune  from  further  attacks?  There  are 
doubtless  exceptions  enough  to  prove  the  rule,  but  as 
a  general  thing  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  I  have 
about  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  roup  which  caused 
so  many  of  my  iate-hatched  chicks  to  die.  Many  of 
them  had  sore  eyes,  which  I  noticed  at  the  time.  Those 
that  survived  seem  to  be  immune  from  the  disease. 
The  pen  of  15  New  York  roosters,  referred  to  last 
week,  were  put  in  one  of  the  pens  of  the  long  brooder 
house  to  fatten.  Two  of  them  have  the  genuine  ar¬ 


ticle,  yet  it  has  not  communicated  to  a  single  one  of 
the  White  Leghorns  raised  in  the  house,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  although  there  are  about  200  of  them  still  in 
the  house,  some  of  them  only  separated  by  a  single 
wire  partition  from  the  roupy  ones. 

MILK  FOR  HENS. — A  Vermont  reader  asks  these 
questions: 

I  have  recently  purchased  15  pullets  and  a  dozen  year¬ 
ling  hens;  began  feeding  them  Mr.  Mapes’s  balanced 
ration  of  cracked  corn,  wheat  and  skim-milk,  sweet,  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time.  It  has  caused  scouring.  What,  is 
the  cause  and  cure?  One  of  my  neighbors  says  you  can¬ 
not  feed  sweet  skim-milk  to  hens  without  their  scouring. 
He  mixes  a  mash  with  it  and  also  lets  it  sour  and  gives 
them  the  curd  without  the  whey.  My  hens  also  have 
water,  oyster  shells,  grit,  any  waste  from  the  table,  a 
cabbage  or  whole  beet  to  pick  on.  c.  p.  b. 

Lewiston,  Vt. 

Although  sweet  skim-milk  sometimes  has  a  laxa¬ 
tive  effect  on  the  bowels,  I  have  never  known  it  to 
injure  the  hens,  or  cause  sickness.  As  to  the  cause,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  say.  The  cure  is  to  let  the  milk 
sour  and  become  loppered  before  using.  This  I  find 
to  be  safest  and  most  satisfactory  for  either  hens  or 
pigs.  I  have  fed  tons  of  milk  curd  or  pot  cheese  to 
hens,  but  did  not  get  as  good  results  from  it  as  from 
the  entire  skim-milk.  Some  imagine  that  because 
whey  is  nearly  colorless  it  has  no  value.  Evaporate 
it  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  solids  it 
contains.  Nearly  all  of  the  mineral  salts  contained 
in  nature’s  complete  food  (milk)  will  be  found  in  the 
whey.  Their  peculiar  taste,  once  experienced,  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

THE  END  OF  BILLY  G.— Billy  G.,  like  the  Mother 
Goose  pigs,  has  gone  to  market.  He  lacked  one  day 
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of  being  seven  months  old  when  butchered,  and  dress¬ 
ed  209  pounds.  Our  market  calls  for  pigs  of  100  to  125 
pounds  for  top  price,  and  we  were  only  able  to  get 
nine  cents  per  pound  for  him.  This  makes  the  last  of 
a  lot  of  20  Spring  pigs  kept  for  feeding.  For  the  oth¬ 
ers  we  were  able  to  get  9 V2  and  10  cents  per  pound. 
A  number  of  them  dressed  150  pounds  each  and  over. 
I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  let  Billy  make  a  gormand 
of  himself  during  the  whole  season.  A  pig  or  a  hen 
might  keep  in  good  health  on  a  long  stretch  of  such 
feeding  (with  food  lying  constantly  before  it,  so  it 
can  balance  its  own  ration),  but  I  never  have  tried  it 
on  a  pig  longer  than  75  days.  If  I  had  sufficient  milk 
I  should  certainly  keep  our  whole  batch  of  88  Fall  pigs 
that  way,  and  expect  to  have  them  all  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket  in  75  days.  o.  w.  mapes. 


WIND  POWER  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Noting  the  inquiry  of  G.  P.,  page  654,  I  am  moved 
to  send  you  a  photograph  (Fig.  308)  of  a  very  good 
barn  for  a  small  ranch.  Windmill  is  12  feet  on  a  30- 
foot  steel  tower.  Tower  is  bolted  to  timbers  framed 
into  the  building  just  above  second  floor,  so  it  stands 
40  feet  to  center  of  wheel.  Shaft  extends  to  grinder 
on  the  first  floor.  Grinder  is  fitted  with  foot  gear  and 
pulley,  so  the  mill  operates  pump  or  any  other  ma¬ 
chinery  not  over  two  horse  power.  Barn  is  30x40  feet; 
stalls  for  four  horses  in  rear  end,  remainder  of  first 
floor  used  as  grinding  room,  workshop,  carriage  and 
tool  house.  Second  story  15  feet  from  floor  to  highest 
part  of  roof,  supplied  with  horse  fork,  used  as  hay 
mow;  will  hold  25  tons.  Rafters  made  of  lx2-inch 
stuff,  bent  and  nailed  together  four-ply,  easier  to 
build  than  ordinary  style  of  roof,  stronger,  encloses 
more  space  for  less  cost;  no  tie  braces  or  other  ob¬ 
structions  on  the  inside,  and  none  is  needed.  If  any 
of  your  readers  want  better  description  I  will  fur¬ 
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nish  it,  or  will  furnish  you  more  details  if  desired.  My 
ranch,  14  acres,  is  devoted  to  fruits  and  Alfalfa. 

Tulare  Co.,  Cal.  jajees  l.  howell. 

ALL  SORTS. 

THICK  MULCH  ON  STRAWBERRIES.— On  page 
624  one  of  your  correspondents  mentions  covering 
several  acres  of  strawberries  with  horse  manure  four 
to  five  inches  in  thickness.  If  I  have  figured  right 
this  requires  113  to  141  cords  per  acre.  Such  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  manure  would  make  the  land  too 
rich  for  any  crop,  especially  when  the  land  must  be 
rich  to  nourish  the  plants  until  covering  time.  Such 
a  heavy  covering  would  smother  out  the  plants  on 
our  soil.  g.  c.  w. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 

ALFALFA  IN  ORCHARDS. — Many  people  seem  to 
think  that  because  Alfalfa  is  a  clover,  and  the  clovers 
are  recommended  for  sowing  in  orchards,  it  must  be 
suitable  for  such  use.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  plants  for  its 
crop  of  forage  and  its  roots  contain  elements  of  plant 
food  that  put  the  soil  in  excellent  condition  for  other 
crops  after  the  sod  is  turned  under;  but  the  Alfalfa 
crop  is  so  vigorous  that  it  robs  the  trees  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  that  they  need.  Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  Al¬ 
falfa  in  an  orchard  will  never  do  it  again.  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  greedy  crops,  but  its  roots  are 
so  deep  and  hard  to  kill  that  it  is  a  job  to  get  rid  of 
them.  k.  e.  v.  d. 

LIME  AND  ALFALFA. — Several  weeks  ago  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes  the  sickly  color  and  spindly  growth  of 
the  Alfalfa  was  mentioned.  Try  a  good  dressing  of 
lime  or  a  heavy  application  of  wood  ashes.  I  seeded 
a  small  piece  to  Alfalfa  in  June,  1901.  The  plants 
have  the  same  sickly  growth  that  you  report,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  plot  perhaps  20  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  A  brush  heap  was  burned  here  five  years  ago. 
The  difference  is  as  marked  as  black  against  white. 
I  did  not  consider  this  soil  acid,  as  White  clover  comes 
in  naturally  whenever  given  an  opportunity,  and  is 
now  covering  the  land  with  the  exception  of  the  afore-, 
said  plot.  I  believe  Alfalfa  is  very  sensitive  to  acidity 
of  soil,  as  Red  clover  grows  luxuriantly  as  well  as  the 
White  on  this  same  ground.  o.  r.  s. 

Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

CURRANT  NOTES.— In  the  Spring  of  1896  I  planted 
1,000  two-year-old  plants  five  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  have  given  them  clean  culture;  have  picked  fruit 
from  them  five  seasons.  The  varieties  were  Victoria, 
Versailles,  Fay,  Pomona,  White  Grape  and  White 
Dutch.  Since  then  I  have  added  President  Wilder, 
Red  Cross  and  White  Imperial.  The  soil  is  heavy 
clay  over  limestone  rock.  I  have  trimmed  them  as 
soon  as  the  crop  of  fruit  was  harvested,  removing  all 
suckers  except  when  one  was  needed  to  fill  up  or  bal¬ 
ance  the  head.  Versailles  and  Fay  produced  the  larg¬ 
est  fruit,  Victoria  produced  the  quarts,  and  the  quarts 
make  the  profit.  I  have  a  home  market  at  five  and 
six  cents  per  quart  for  all  I  grow.  I  tried  to  sell  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  Fay  for  10  cents,  and  failed.  Thinking  to 
do  better  I  shipped  to  a  commission  house  expecting 
10  cents,  but  returns  showed  less  than  four  cents  net, 
which  was  not  agreeable.  Last  year  and  this  our  Vic¬ 
toria  bushes  averaged  nearly  eight  quarts  to  the  bush, 
Versailles  and  Fay  three,  and  Pomona  about  four.  A 
fair  price  per  1,000  for  currant  bushes  two  years  old 
would  be  $20  to  $30;  boxing  and  freight  extra.  There 
is  profit  in  currants  for  a  home  market  and  loss  when 
more  are  grown  according  to  my  experience. 

Illinois.  s.  e.  hall. 

LEFT  HAND  PLOWING. — I  have  been  reading  with 
special  interest  the  articles  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  the  left-hand  plow  and  its  use,  but  it  seems  to  me 
none  of  the  writers  has  struck  the  keynote  as  yet, 
and  I  thought  perhaps  I  might.  We  use  left-hand 
plows  because  our  four  farm  horses  are  all  trained  to 
drive  with  single  or  “jerk”  line.  We  then  put  the 
line  on  the  lead  or  left-hand  horse,  and  put  him  in 
the  furrow.  The  horse  which  walks  on  the  land,  or 
“off  horse,”  is  hitched  with  a  “jockey  stick,”  and 
coupled  with  a  strap  running  from  his  bridle  rein  to 
the  leader’s  trace — this  manner  of  coupling  gives  bet¬ 
ter  satisfaction  than  when  the  strap  is  attached  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  bit.  as  it  does  not  pull  the  horse’s  head 
to  one  side.  When  horses  are  hitched  this  way  there  is 
no  trouble  holding  a  uniform  furrow;  the  leader  fol¬ 
lows  the  furrow  and  the  other  one  will  not  “crowd.” 
Your  team  requires  practically  no  attention  from  one 
corner  of  the  field  to  next.  They  will  turn  quicker 
at  the  corner  and  be  much  more  comfortable  to  drive 
than  if  check  lines  are  used.  I  find  it  very  incon¬ 
venient  to  use  two  lines  when  plowing;  that  second 
one  is  always  in  the  way.  Of  course  this  same  result 
could  be  attained  with  a  right-hand  plow  by  putting 
the  line  on  the  “off  sider,”  the  jockey  on  the  leader, 
and  using  the  line  in  the  right  hand,  but  that  would 
be  so  inconvenient  that  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
try  it  the  second  time.  I  know  a  man  who  used  it 
once,  but  he  told  me  once  was  enough.  If  one  wants 
to  keep  his  field  free  from  ridges  and  ditches  he  must 
turn  to  the  right  as  often  as  to  the  left,  so  that  I  do 
not  think  that  influences  very  many  when  buying  a 
plow.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  walking  plows, 
and  will  not  hold  good  for  sulky  plows. 

Alleghany  Co.,  Pa.  oiias.  j.  wot.fe. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Soap  for  San  Jose  Scale. 

II.  T.  A.,  Lyons  Farms,  N.  J.—I  find  con¬ 
siderable  San  Jos6  scale  on  my  peach  trees. 
Is  it  safe  to  wash  the  branches  with  whale- 
oil  soap  emulsion  with  kerosene?  I  made 
emulsion  of  one  pound  of  soap,  one  gallon 
kerosene.  I  wish  to  kill  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  intending  to  spray  again  in  the 
Spring. 

I  would  advise  H.  T.  A.  if  his  trees 
are  badly  infested  to  apply  the  whale- 
oil  soap  without  any  mixture  of  kero¬ 
sene.  An  emulsion  such  as  he  proposes 
is  really  more  dangerous  than  the  kero¬ 
sene  itself,  because  the  soap  holds  the 
oil  against  the  tree  tissues.  Let  him  use 
the  soap,  two  pounds  in  one  gallon  of 
water,  and  paint  the  trunk  and  branches, 
Then  he  can  let  his  trees  go  until  after 
midwinter,  when  he  can  apply  the  lime, 
salt  and  sulphur  wash. 

New  Jersey.  [Prof.]  joiix  b.  smith. 

I  do  not  think  the  emulsion  of  kero¬ 
sene  oil  and  whale-oil  soap  would  in¬ 
jure  the  peach  trees  if  applied  while 
dormant,  provided  the  emulsion  is  di¬ 
luted  with  about  three  parts  of  water. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  apply 
it  full  strength.  If  thoroughly  applied 
it  will  kill  the  scale  diluted  in  this  pro¬ 
portion.  If  the  trees  referred  to  are  in 
the  North  I  would  prefer  to  wait  until 
late  Winter  and  spray  them  with  lime- 
sulphur-salt.  The  formula  given  in  our 
Bulletin  202,  p.  211,  has  proved  quite 
satisfactory  in  our  hands.  We  have 
tested  lime-sulphur-salt  very  thorough¬ 
ly  this  Summer  and  our  results  have 
been  entirely  favorable. 

New  York.  [Prof.]  v.  H.  lowe. 

It  has  not  been  found  that  kerosene 
emulsion  is  especially  valuable  in  treat¬ 
ing  this  insect,  though  of  course  it  is 
one  of  the  recognized  remedies.  In  my 
experience  I  think  it  unwise  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  making  this  emulsion.  If 
your  correspondent  is  afraid  to  apply 
the  pure  kerosene,  or  kerosene  in  water 
dilution,  by  means  of  emulsion  pumps, 
I  recommend  him  to  use  the  lye  and 
soap  treatment  This  can  be  best  em¬ 
ployed  by  washing  the  plants  very  thor¬ 
oughly,  as  soon  as  they  become  dor¬ 
mant,  with  a  solution  of  caustic  lye  con¬ 
taining  about  eight  pounds  to  50  gal¬ 
lons;  then  if  he  wishes  to  be  very  thor¬ 
ough,  repeat  this  lye  wash  six  weeks 
later,  and  just  before  the  buds  open 
spray  the  trees  with  whale-oil  soap,  one 
pound  to  each  gallon  of  water.  If  this 
latter  treatment  is  applied  twice  within 
a  few  days,  it  will  more  effectually 
cover  the  entire  tree  and  destroy  the  in¬ 
sects.  The  lye  treatment  is  applied  to 
clean  up  the  trees  and  loosen  and  cor¬ 
rode  the  scale  covering  over  the  insects, 
thereby  making  the  soap  more  effective. 
This  work  must  be  done  with  the  utmost 
thoroughness,  or  the  success  will  be  only 
partial.  We  are  recommending  quite 
freely  the  use  of  both  pure  kerosene  and 
kerosene  water  mixture. 

Virginia.  [Prof.]  wm.  b.  aiavood. 

Planting  Strawberries  in  Clover  Sod. 

Reader,  Tennessee— 1  have  30  acres  of 
clover  sod  which  I  would  like  to  plant  this 
Fall  to  strawberries.  Have  any  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  any  experience  in 
planting  clover  sod?  The  question  occurred 
to  me  that  the  cutworms  or  grubs  might 
destroy  t’he  plants. 

In  the  Spring  of  1895  I  set  three  acres 
of  strawberries  in  a  clover  sod,  freshly 
turned,  and  most  of  the  original  plants, 
together  with  many  replants,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  cutworms,  giving  in  the  end 
very  unsatisfactory  results.  I  would  not 
care  to  repeat  it  Spring  or  Fall.  Turn¬ 
ing  this  Fall  and  sowing  to  rye,  thereby 
holding  the  free  nitrogen,  would  greatly 
lessen  the  danger  from  grubs  as  well  as 


improving  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  land.  Then  turn  again  in  March  and 
set  plants.  No  time  would  be  lost  in 
fruiting  by  adopting  this  plan. 

Tennessee.  h.  e.  dotjglass. 

My  experience  in  studying  strawberry 
insects  and  in  growing  forage  plants 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
set  strawberry  plants  at  once  after 
clover.  Forage  plants  such  as  clover  af¬ 
ford  lurking  places  for  many  insects — 
Tarnished  plant-bugs.  Strawberry  root- 
worms  (Colaspis  brunnea),  white  grubs, 
cutworms,  and  the  like — that  do  little 
discernible  harm  to  them,  but  work  seri¬ 
ous  mischief  when  restricted  to  a  few 
set  plants  of  small  size,  such  as  straw¬ 
berries.  Would  advise  planting  the  land 
first  in  tobacco,  corn,  or  some  other  hoed 
crop  for  a  season,  when  most  of  the  in¬ 
sects  will  have  left  for  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  in  the  vicinity.  lr.  carman. 

Kentucky  Exp.  Station. 

I  would  say  to  this  inquirer,  “don’t!” 
I  was  in  his  exact  position  last  year  and 
was  sorely  tempted  to  plant  on  Fall- 
plowed  sod,  but  the  worms  appeared  just 
in  time  to  prevent,  and  well  I  didn’t,  for 
if  there  was  one  worm  there  were  mil¬ 
lions  of  them.  Again  if  anyone  living  in 
this  latitude  can  give  a  sound  reason  for 
Fall  planting  of  strawberries  I  wish  he 
would  do  so.  A  bed  planted  now  requires 
ten  times  the  work  a  Spring-planted  bed 
does,  and  surely  no  one  expects  to  gath¬ 
er  a  crop  from  the  Fall-planted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer.  I  would  advise  our 
friend  to  plow  the  sod  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  leaving  it  rather  rough;  that  is, 
on  edge  as  much  as  possible;  rebreak  in 
Spring,  or  better,  disk  it  well  when  ready 
to  plant,  and  do  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  plant.  I’ve  planted  as  late  as 
May  and  had  as  good  stand  as  when 
planted  in  March.  This  late  planting 
will  give  him  a  chance  to  tell  whether 
the  worms  are  there  or  not,  and  if  so 
they  are  less  likely  to  give  trouble. 

Kentucky  geo.  r.  wood. 

Sawdust  for  Mulching  Strawberries. 

J.  D.  7).,  Lansingville,  N.  Y.— Will  you  ask 
your  subscribers  what  they  think  of  saw¬ 
dust  as  Winter  covering  for  strawberries? 

Ans. — We  would  not  care  to  use  the 
fresh  sawdust  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  experience  of  readers. 

Grass  for  a  Shady  Place. 

8.  E.  W.,  Cook’s  Falls,  N.  Y.— I  have  a  plot 
of  ground  by  my  house  t’hat  I  have  seeded 
several  times  with  Timothy  and  clover,  and 
it  will  not  grow.  There  are  apple  trees  in 
the  yard,  so  thick  with  foliage  that  the 
sun  cannot  get  to  the  ground  much  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  my  house 
shades  the  plot.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
kind  of  grass  I  can  sow  to  get  a  lawn? 
There  is  a  plant  called  plantain  that  grows 
very  thick  on  this  plot,  and  I  want  to  get 
rid  of  that  and  get  it  into  some  kind  of 
grass.  What  is  best  to  do,  and  when  is 
the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed? 

Ans. — Nothing  better  than  Kentucky 
Blue  grass  and  Red-top  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  sown  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
bushels  to  the  acre,  has  been  found  for 
lawn  purposes  in  this  climate.  For 
shady  places  four  or  five  pounds  Rhode 
Island  Bent  grass  may  be  added  for  each 
acre.  The  latter  grows  well  in  both  dry 
and  moist  situations  and  thrives  better 
in  shade  than  most  others.  Ten  pounds 
of  White  clover  seeds  to  the  acre  may 
well  be  sown  in  addition.  This  clover 
not  only  helps  to  cover  the  ground,  but 
has  a  tendency  to  store  nitrogen  in  the 
soil,  thus  benefiting  its  companion 
grasses.  Plantains  can  only  be  kept 
down  by  close  seeding,  good  fertilizing 
and  very  frequent  mowing.  The  only 
certain  way  to  eradicate  them  is  to  cut 
them  out  one  by  one  as  they  appear,  put¬ 
ting  a  pinch  of  grass  seed  in  each 
vacancy  left  by  their  removal.  It  is 
claimed  fine  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  potash,  sown  after  a  rain  or  when  the 
grass  is  very  wet  with  dew,  at  the  rate 
of  five  pounds  to  each  100  square  feet  of 
lawn  surface,  has  a  tendency  to  kill  out 
plantains  and  other  broad-leaved  weeds 
by  burning  the  leaves,  while  it  is  not 
only  harmless  to  the  tough  narrow¬ 
leaved  grasses  but  is  a  very  beneficial 
fertilizer.  This  treatment  is  highly 
spoken  of  in  the  humid  climate  of  Great 
Britain,  and  is  well  worth  trying  here. 
Only  benefit  can  result  from  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  lawn. 


Fighting  Wireworms. 

D.  C.  C.,  Berwick,  N.  8.—  I  send  some  pests 
called  here  Yellow  wireworms.  There  are 
millions  of  them  in  the  ground,  and  they 
devour  such  seeds  as  peas,  beans,  etc., 
when  planted.  Those  that  escape  them  long 
enough  to  become  plants  are  often  killed 
by  having  their  roots  and  stalks  eaten  hol¬ 
low.  Root  crops,  as  potatoes,  etc.,  are 
ruined  by  them.  Also  such  crops  as  pump¬ 
kins.  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  filled  with  t’hem 
wherever  they  touch  the  ground.  In  one 
case  35  worms  were  feeding  off  one  tomato 
fruit.  Please  name  the  beast  and  tell  me 
how  to  exterminate  it. 

Ans. — The  specimen  was  a  true  wire- 
worm  and  it  is  the  kind  known  as  the 
Wheat  wireworm  (Agriotes  mancus). 
Yellow  wireworm  is  too  indefinite  a 
name,  as  most  wireworms  are  of  that 
color.  We  made  an  extensive  series  of 
experiments  for  three  years  against 
these  pests  and  failed  to  find  any  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  protecting  seeds,  or 
of  destroying  the  wireworm  stage  in  the 
soil.  But  our  experiments  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  if  infested  fields  be  plowed  about 
August  1,  and  then  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
ized  and  kept  stirred  up,  many  of  the 
tender  pupae  and  recently  developed 
beetles  will  be  killed.  After  three  or 
four  weeks  of  this  thorough  cultivation 
sow  wheat  or  rye.  In  connection  with 
this  Fall  plowing  and  cultivation  it  is 
earnestly  recommended  that  a  method 
of  short  rotation  of  crops  be  practiced. 
Do  not  keep  the  infested  fields  in  sod  for 
more  than  a  year  or  two  at  a  time.  It 
will  take  three  or  more  years  of  such 
cultivation  and  rotation  to  render  the 
soil  comparatively  free  from  the  pests, 
for  only  the  pupae  and  beetle  stages  of 
the  insects  are  killed,  most  of  the  one 
and  two-year-old  wireworms  escaping 
injury.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

The  Belmont  A pple. 

A.  C.  11.,  Yarmouth.  Nova  Scotia. — Will  you 
describe  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  Belmont 
apple;  its  keeping  and  shipping  qualities, 
color  and  size?  Is  it  a  good  apple  to  graft 
on  to  an  Astrachan,  and  is  an  Astrachan  a 
suitable  tree  to  graft  the  Belmont  on? 

Ans. — Belmont  is  a  Winter  apple  of 
good  quality  and  was  long  a  standard 
variety  in  Ohio,  where  it  was  brought  to 
general  notice  in  Belmont  County;  al¬ 
though  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Virginia.  Of  late  years  it  is  not  planted 
largely  anywhere.  The  cause  of  this 
change  is  probably  because  of  the  public 
calling  more  and  more  for  red  apples  in¬ 
stead  of  those  of  other  colors.  Belmont 
is  of  medium  size;  nearly  round  in 
shape,  but  slightly  conical  or  pointed  at 
the  blossom  end;  very  smooth  and 
glossy,  waxen-yellow  often  with  a  blush 
and  frequently  dotted  with  orange 
specks;  has  a  very  small  wrinkled  basin, 
and  a  small  closed  calyx;  the  stem  cav¬ 
ity  is  large,  wide  and  russeted  and  the 
stem  long;  core  wide  and  sometimes 
open;  the  flesh  is  yellowish,  tender, 
crisp,  juicy  and  fine  grained;  in  flavor 
it  is  mild,  subacid  and  very  pleasant 
This  apple  may  be  classed  with  those  of 
value  for  family  use,  but  not  for  mar¬ 
ket.  It  usually  keeps  well  into  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  trees  are  usually  fairly  pro¬ 
ductive.  It  will  probably  do  well  in 

Nova  Scotia.  H.  e.  v.  d. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

to  know  how  PAGE  Fences  differ  from  all  others, 
read  pages  20  and  21  In  our  catalog.  Send  for  It. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


DO  YOU  BUY 
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Shoddy  clothing  because  It  Is  cheap  ?  No  1  Why  do 
you  buy  shoddy  soft  woven  wire  fences  now  offered 
to  the  trade  because  It  Is  claimed  by  the  dealer  to  be 
cheap  !  Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  of  a  fence  that  Is 
“all  wool  and  a  yard  wide.” 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE 


Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

for  45  years — too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  En¬ 
gines,  Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  Implements,  mailed 
free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


Big  Profit  on  Small  investment 

in  owning  a  wagon  scale.  Kvervono 
says  so  about  the  OSGOOD.  Best 
materials  and  workmanship.  Simple. 
Accurate.  No  repairs.  Any 

rkind  of  beam  or  platform. 
Guaranteed  30  days  trial. 
Prices  and  terms  reasonable. 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  jog  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  Ji,  Y. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  113  West  Water  St.,Syracuse,N.Y. 


pQrno  of  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best,  cheap- 
D d I II 0  est,  strongest.  0,000  in  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Shawver  Brothers.  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 


Fruit  Growing 
Trucking 
Stock  Raising 
Dairying 

IN  THE  SOUTH 

along  the 

SEABOARD 

Air  Line  Raitway 


Splendid  Opportunities 

Fascinating  Locations 

From  Virginia  to  Florida 
In  the  Garden  Spot  of  America. 
Below  the  Frost  Line  ;  Health  and  Suc¬ 
cess  within  Reach  of  All. 

For  information  apply  to 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

Industrial  Agent,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


A  Darning  Machine • 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


Buy  Barbed  Wire  Now. 

We  are  making  SPECIAL  low  prices. 
Write  your  wants.  It  will  pay  you  to 
get  our  prices,  delivered.  We  also  sell 
the  best  Woven  wire  Fence.  Our  FREE 
descriptive  circulars  tell  why. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 


AeillAI  ern  JINIl  Of  the  Truss  and  Cable! 

wlnilxl—  £.  *S  I  VlfftHU  Wire  Fence  contains! 
six  wires,  strands  made  either  2  or  4  inches  wide.  Makes  the  strongest! 
fencein  existence.  Costs  less  than  any  other  and  lasts  longer.  l’er-| 
feet  provision  for  contraction  and  expansion.  Sold  direct  from  I 
factory  at  wholesale  prices  Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THE  TRUSS  &  CABLE  FENCE  CO.,  323  Federal  BMg., Youngstown,  0. 


—  -  -  ■■  . 


That  condition  is  sure  to 
follow  through  draining 
with  JACKSON'S  Round 
i  AGRICULTURAL  BRAIN  TILE.  For  45  years  we  have  been  making  these 
land  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  I<  lue  Linings 
iand  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  Ac.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 
9  Cement  &o.  Write  for  prices.  John  K.  Jaokson,  70  3rd  Av.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND. 

ROU  fib  T1 LE 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

I  have  some  Chinese  Winter  radishes,  but 
there  is  no  demand  for  them.  Can  they  be 
kept  in  Winter,  and  how?  w.  h.  s. 

Manchester,  la. 

If  you  have  scarlet  or  white  Chinese 
varieties  there  should  be  demand  for 
them,  especially  in  a  town  as  large  as 
Manchester.  It  may  be,  however,  that, 
like  some  other  commodities,  they  may 
require  some  effort  in  introducing.  The 
Chinese  varieties  are  desirable,  and  good 
authorities  tell  us  that  Winter  radishes 
as  a  whole,  are  not  nearly  so  much_  cul¬ 
tivated  in  this  country  as  their  merits 
really  deserve.  Very  many  of  our  choic¬ 
est  garden  vegetables  have  had  their  up¬ 
hill  race  before  their  desirable  qualities 
were  known,  and  radishes,  I  think,  are 
no  exception.  If  you  have  a  quantity  of 
them,  I  think  it  would  pay  to  expend 
some  effort  in  bringing  their  merits  be¬ 
fore  the  people,  and  next  year  they 
would  find  more  ready  sale.  I  speak  of 
this  because  they  are  heavy  yielders,  and 
easy  of  culture,  as  they  have  few  insect 
enemies.  Also,  they  have  large  sale  in 
many  places.  Now  as  to  your  question 
and  the  “how”  of  keeping  them.  Most 
varieties  of  Winter  sorts  are  about  as 
easily  kept  as  any  other  vegetables. 
Take  those  that  you  desire  to  handle 
during  the  Winter  and  pack  them  in 
damp  sand  in  the  cellar  or  some  easily 
accessible  place.  They  should  be  pulled 
before  danger  of  freezing,  and  they  will 
keep  fresh  and  crisp  thus  stored.  If  you 
desire  to  carry  any  portion  through  the 
Winter  pit  them  as  you  would  potatoes. 
Dig  a  shallow  pit  either  round  or  oblong 
and  pile  the  radishes  on  the  bottom 
without  any  straw  or  litter  underneath. 
Make  the  heaps  conical  or  wedge  shape, 
nnd  cover  with  clean  straw,  and  earth  to 
shed  the  water.  When  severe  cold 
weather  comes,  cover  with  manure  to 
keep  safely  from  the  frost. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
tell  when  cefery  should  be  taken  up,  and 
how  prepared  for  cold  storage? 

Stamford,  Conn.  r.  h.  w. 

The  celery  will  stand  considerable 
frost,  but  should  be  taken  up  before  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  stalks  freezing.  Not  knowing 
anything  of  your  storage  facilities  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  other  than  gen¬ 
eral  directions  for  preparing  the  clumps 
for  storage.  If  by  cold  storage  you  mean 
the  term  as  applied  to  fruits,  etc.,  I 
know  of  no  such  practice  in  storing  cel¬ 
ery,  and  think  the  ordinary  methods 
would  be  preferable.  It  is  quite  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  keep  the  temperature  in  such 
condition  that  while  not  too  warm  it  will 
yet  be  warm  enough  so  that  the  blanch¬ 
ing  will  to  some  extent  go  on  while  in 
storage.  If  you  will  refer  to  page  689, 
issue  of  October  11,  I  think  you  will  find 
the  ordinary  methods  of  storage  suffi¬ 
ciently  described  to  help  you  out.  Sev¬ 
eral  different  ways  are  described  and 
you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  select  the 
one  best  suited  to  your  personal  require¬ 
ments. 

In  storing  celery  in  the  cellar,  how  much 
space  will  be  required  for  500  clumps? 

Bloomington,  Ind.  g.  h.  t. 

In  storing  in  the  cellar  to  blanch, 
which  you  doubtless  desire  to  do,  you 
will  need  to  use  a  dark  corner.  Then  it 
will  not  require  close  packing  together 
unless  your  space  is  limited.  Set  tne 
roots  upright  in  the  box  or  on  cellar  bot¬ 
tom,  and  pack  in  sand  or  garden  soil; 
but  do  not  cover  higher  than  the  crowns. 
The  clumps  will  require  three  to  five 
square  inches  of  space  each.  Divide  the 
number  of  square  inches  in  a  square  foot 
(144)  and  the  result  will  be  the  number 
of  clumps  per  square  foot.  Your  whole 
number  of  clumps  divided  by  this  latter 
result  will  give  you  the  number  of  square 
feet  required. 

Ginseng  Problems.— Considerable  in¬ 
terest  is  developing  along  the  line  of 
ginseng  culture  and  no  doubt  many  are 
considering  the  subject  to  greater  or  less 
extent.  Questions  come  to  me  some¬ 
times  regarding  it,  and  it  may  be  that 
without  personal  experience  in  its  cul¬ 


ture  I  would  prove  merely  a  “blind 
guide”  to  lead  others  into  the  ditch. 
After  a  considerable  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  I  believe  that  some  suggestions  will 
be  entirely  safe  to  follow,  and  some 
prophecies  as  to  the  future  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  pretty  sure  of  fulfillment. 
First  then,  there  is  a  steady  and  grow¬ 
ing  foreign  demand  for  the  product.  The 
Chinese  demand  is  not  merely  the  result 
of  a  passing  fad,  but  is  rather  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  well  established  necessity 
that  has  grown  with  the  years.  Second, 
the  supply  which  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  the  wild  product,  is  practically 
exhausted,  and  from  its  slow  habit  of 
growth  it  will  require  years  to  bring  the 
supply  of  cultivated  roots  up  to  even  the 
present  demand.  It  is  then  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that  for  years  to  come  there 
will  be  ample  market  for  all  that  can  be 
produced.  The  glowing  accounts  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  the  roots  and  seeds  must, 
however,  be  taken  with  a  grain  or  two 
of  salt,  as  they  merely  give  the  results 
of  sales  on  paper  without  deducting  the 
costs  which  result  in  the  practical  work. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  three  to  five 
years  are  required  to  get  established  be¬ 
fore  one  dollar  of  return  can  be  realized. 
This  is  true  also  in  the  orchard  work, 
and  hence  need  not  be  a  barrier,  as  the 
profits  are  no  doubt  very  great  when 
once  the  business  is  established.  It  re¬ 
quires  very  little  space  to  operate,  and 
for  this  reason  many  very  small  gar¬ 
dens  may  be  turned  to  very  profitable 
account  after  a  few  years  of  waiting  and 
watching.  I  believe  that  many  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  in  village  and  suburban 
homes  might  engage  in  the  work  as  a 
side  line  for  a  time  and  reap  ample  re¬ 
wards  after  a  little.  Favorable  condi¬ 
tions  can  be  made  in  almost  any  garden, 
and  with  a  determination  to  work  and 
wait  patiently  for  a  time  the  harvest  will 
pretty  surely  come.  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan.  * 

SOME  FERTILIZER  PROBLEMS. 
Lime  and  Chemicals  in  the  Greenhouse 

We  have  used  lime  in  soil  that  we 
have  grown  roses  in  for  several  years  in 
succession  with  good  results,  but  have 
never  used  lime  with  our  new  soil  that 
we  change  every  year.  We  always 
spread  a  thin  coat  broadcast  and  rake  it 
in.  We  have  also  used  considerable 
■wood  ashes  in  our  soil  for  the  growing 
of  our  carnations  and  think  we  have 
seen  an  improvement  in  our  plants 
where  used.  We  have  always  used  it  as 
a  top-dressing,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  use  it  too  strong.  We  like  to 
scatter  it  in,  about  one  inch  deep.  We 
have  also  experimented  with  bone  meal, 
but  could  never  see  enough  improvement 
on  plants  where  it  was  used  to  pay  for 
the  investment.  w.  w.  coles. 

Indiana. 

Personally  I  have  not  used  many 
chemicals  in  soil  for  greenhouse  plants. 
Lime  is  good  if  soil  is  adhesive,  or  if  it 
contains  plenty  of  vegetable  fiber.  Forty 
pounds  per  ton  is  a  fair  dose,  and  it  is 
best  to  mix  it  with  soil  six  months  or 
one  year  before  using  it  for  plants. 
Wood  ashes  I  have  found  beneficial  on 
light  soils.  Our  rich  loam  here  does  not 
seem  to  require  it.  Where  needed  50 
pounds  per  ton  or  more  may  be  used. 
Fine  ground  bone  meal  at  the  rate  of  40 
to  50  pounds  per  ton  is  a  good  fertilizer, 
and,  like  the  lime,  it  is  better  to  mix  it 
with  the  soil  several  months  before 
using.  One  of  the  very  best  and  quick¬ 
est  fertilizers  for  house  plants  is  hen  ma¬ 
nure.  I  prefer  to  keep  it  dry,  then  run  it 
through  a  sieve  and  mix  it  through  the 
soil  at  the  rate  of  60  to  75  pounds  per 
ton.  It  can  be  used  shortly  after  mix¬ 
ing  and  its  action  is  quick.  It  seems  to 
help  foliage  and  color  of  plants. 

ANTOINE  WINTZER. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Wood  Soil  and  Manures. 

Reader.— 1.  What  is  the  value  of  wood 
soil  and  will  it  pay  to  haul  and  put  it 
around  apple  trees  if  good  quality  and  con¬ 
venient?  2.  What  is  the  comparative  value 
of  sheep  and  cattle  droppings  as  an  orchard 
fertilizer? 

Ans. — 1.  Much  depends  on  the  soil  and 
kind  of  timber  of  the  wood.  According 


to  Veile,  a  rich  wood  soil  contains  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  humus  or  vegetable 
matter;  from  16  to  22  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen;  from  0.45  to  0.89  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid;  and  from  0.66  to  1.23  per 
cent  of  potash.  With  either  of  these  it 
will  certainly  pay  to  haul  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  such  soil  and  spread  about  the 
trees.  This  soil  should  not  be  piled 
about  the  body  of  the  trees  but  spread 
as  far  as  top  extends  in  all  directions. 
2.  There  is  no  manure  made  on  the  farm 
with  the  exception  of  hen  droppings  that 
is  at  all  comparable  with  that  of  sheep. 
According  to  the  averages  of  many  an¬ 
alyses  the  manure  of  sheep  and  cattle 
contains  as  follows  per  ton: 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Cow,  fres’h .  6.8  3.2  8. 

Sheep,  fresh . 16.6  4.8  14.4 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  is  244  per  cent  richer  in  nitrogen, 
150  per  cent  richer  in  phosphoric  acid, 
and  180  per  cent  richer  in  potash  than 
cattle  manure.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  manure  of  all  stock  is  rich,  very 
much  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of 
the  food  given.  No  animal  fed  on  straw 
alone  or  on  simply  grass  alone  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  manure  containing  any  more 
plant  food  than  was  in  the  food  eaten. 
So  if  we  would  have  manure  for  our  or¬ 
chards  we  must  furnish  the  animals 
which  we  expect  to  make  said  manure 
with  foods  rich  in  the  elements  desired. 
Sheep  manure,  however,  has  another  ad¬ 
vantage  over  cow  manure.  It  i3  much 
finer  and  of  course  more  quickly  avail¬ 
able  to  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

South  Carolina  Rock  for  Corn. 

J.  SI.  J.,  Greensboro,  Md.— What  per  cent  of 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  should  the  ground 
rock  run  before  being  treated  with  the 
acid?  I  used  it  last  year  on  my  corn;  mix¬ 
ed  some  potash  and  tankage  with  it  and 
it  did  well. 

Ans. — As  most  readers  know,  by 
“rock”  is  meant  the  phosphate  rock 
mined  in  Florida,  South  Carolina  and 
other  States.  This  is  ground  into  a  fine 
powder,  in  which  form  it  is  known  as 
“floats.”  In  order  to  make  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  this  powder  available  for 
most  plants  it  is  “cut”  or  dissolved  by 
mixing  with  it  sulphuric  acid.  This 
changes  the  phosphate  so  that  it  will 
dissolve  in  water  and  feed  the  plants. 
The  floats  or  ground  phosphate  contains 
from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  acid  phosphate,  after  being 
cut  by  the  acid,  will  average  about  15 
per  cent.  Why  should  there  be  less  in 
the  acid  phosphate?  Because  it  is  a 
mixture  of  the  “floats”  and  the  acid,  the 
increased  weight  of  the  latter  reducing 
the  proportion  of  the  latter.  Now  and 
then  reports  are  made  of  experiments 
which  indicate  good  results  from  using 
the  raw  “floats”  as  a  fertilizer.  In  sour, 
damp  soils,  or  where  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  organic  matter,  these  raw 
phosphates  may  for  a  year  or  so  give 
fair  results  but  the  conclusion  of  the 
best  informed  farmers  and  scientists  is 
that  the  acid  phosphate  is  cheaper  in 
the  end.  A  few  plants,  like  buckwheat 
and  turnips,  are  able  to  use  the  raw  rock 
to  fair  advantage  and  will  grow  a  good 
crop  on  it.  By  using  the  floats  on  these 
crops  and  plowing  them  under  we  may 
then  grow  crops  which  count  not  directly 
use  the  floats. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


LadiesMackintoslifKE 

i  Simply  send  us  your  name,  not  one 
cent  of  money ,  wo  will  send  you  24  of 
“THE  BEST” skirt  supporters.  Holds 
the  skirt  tip— the  waist  down. 
Nothing  to  sew  on.  Gives  the 
stunning  “dip  effect ”  to  stout 
or  slim  women.  You  can  sell  the 
supporters  in  an  hour’s  time 
among  your  friends  at  25  cents 
apiece.  Send  us  tho  money  col¬ 
lected,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
same  day  this  beautiful  ladles’ 
double-breasted,  single-cap  mack¬ 
intosh,  made  from  neat  brown  and 
black  checked,  carefully  vulcan¬ 
ized,  close  woven,  doublo  texture, 
mackintosh  cloth.  Cape  is  made 
with  inlaid  velvet  collar,  skirt  is 
full  width,  lined  throughout  with 
i  fancy  plaid  lining.  We  also  give 
^numerous  other  valuable  and  use- 
Lful  presents  for  Introducing  "THE 
iT”  skirt  supporter.  Write  to-day  for  free  book. 
:  Smith  Novelty  Co.,  1107  Broadway,  Toledo,  O. 


To  January  1,  £ew  subscribers  to  The 

J  7  R.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  the 

1904,  for  $1.  paper  from  the  time  sub- 
7  ‘v  •  seriptions  are  r  e  c  e  i  v  e  d 

until  January  1,  1904.  If  you  will  send  us  a  club 
of  four  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal,  with  $4, 
we  will  advance  your  own  subscription  one  year 
free. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


BALANCED  RATION 

FOR  READERS  OF 

The  Rurai  New-Yorker 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN,  the  leading  Dairy 
authority  of  this  country.  Brim  full  every  week 
of  the  best  thoughts  and  expressions  of  practical 
men.  It  covers  the  field  of  dairying  thoroughly, 
handling  the  whole  ground  of  dairy  work  from 
the  field  to  the  cow  and  market;  treating  upon 
every  question  of  interest  in  the  dairy.  Invaluable 
to  every  farmer  who  desires  to  be  successful  with 
his  cows. 

Both  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 


Course  in  Agriculture 

THE  GIST  OP  THE  SUBJECT. 

Practical  men  called  in  to  help.  No  entrance 
examination.  Not  expensive.  Six 
weeks.  Begins  November  10. 

Rhode  Island  College,  Kingston,  R.l. 


100  Red  Cross  Currant7S1.£r%‘1y1,,’M' 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athonia,  N.  J. 


President  Wilder  Currant  Plants 

AND 

BACCHUS  GRAPE  VINES. 

We  have  a  stock  of  remarkably  fine  President 
Wilder  Currant  Plants  and  Bacchus  Grape  Vines. 
The  President  Wilder  with  us  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  market  variety  and  best  for  home  use.  The 
Bacchus  Grape  is  now  in  greater  demand  than 
any  other  variety.  Correspondence  solicited. 

VV.  D.  DARNS  &  SON. 

Old  Oak  Fruit  Farm.  Middle  Hope,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


E.  S. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  choice 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees,  Roses,  Water  Lilies,  etc. 
Prices  low.  Beautify  your  homes 
at  small  expense. 

PETERSON  &  SONS,  Box  15,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


TREE  PLANTING  IN  FALL 

is  recommended  by  horticulturists  of  highest  author¬ 
ity.  Tho  soil  is  always  in  better  condition,  tho  trees 
are  dormant  and  start  early  in  Spring,  and  any  pos¬ 
sible  loss  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season  is  prevented  by  Fall  planting.  My 
catalogue  Is  free.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Correspondence  eollo- 
ited.Valuable  Catalogue  free. 
49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  aores. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


The  T ree  of  Life 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
from  hearing  treos,  dug  by  our  root-protecting  treo 
digger.  Apple  orchards  that  bear  early.  Also  Small 
Fruits  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry. 
Everything  in  Nursery  and  Greennftugc  Culture 
wo  furnish  true  to  name.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  CENTRAL  MICHIGAN 
NURSERIES,  Michigan's  Leading  Nurseries  and 
Rose  Growers.  Kalamazoo,  Midi. 


You  Will  Find 


Our  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Palms,  etc.,  perfectly  healthy,  well- 
grown  and  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.), 

Fruitland  Nurseries, 

Established  1856.  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  is  the  favorite  wherever 
grown.  We  have  a  large  stock  of 
vigorous  trees.  Also  other  favorite 
varieties:  Winesap,  Gano,  Bald¬ 
win,  Rome  Beauty,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HARRISON  NURSERIES, 
Box  29,  Berlin,  Mil. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

That  should  be  planted  in  October  and 
November,  are  named  in  our  free 
FALL  CATALOGUE.  Write  for  it 
to-day.  200  Acres  in  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals.  Stock  tirst-class; 
prices  right.  Send  us  your  list  of  wants 
for  estimate.  Call  at  our  Nurseries, 
and  mako  your  own  selections. 

T.  J.  DWYER  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

Box  1.  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


ICQ  tYOf*  1 0O — APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
"  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  und  plants  at  low  wholesale 


prices.  Don’t  buy 
special  priee. 


until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


DAPCOC  TDEEC  ARE  different 

ilUutnd  I  HlEo  from  others . 

The  Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


Plant  Breeding  Conference  Re¬ 
tort. — Inquiries  about  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  late  Plant  Breeding  Con¬ 
ference  are  coming  in.  The  vast  amount 
of  practical  experience  and  scientific 
theory  thus  brought  together  will  ren¬ 
der  the  coming  volume  of  the  greatest 
value  to  all  interested  in  this  important 
subject.  Full  information  concerning 
the  report  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
secretary  of  the  conference,  Leonard 
Barron,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  in¬ 
closing,  of  course,  the  usual  stamp  for 
reply. 

Graceful  Public  Generosity.— A 
public-spirited  citizen  of  a  nearby  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  offered  early  last  Spring  $20 
in  prizes,  respectively  of  $10,  $5,  $3,  and 
$2,  for  the  best  door-yard  flower  garden 
in  the  village;  the  awards  to  be  made 
in  September  by  a  disinterested  com¬ 
mittee.  A  spirited  and  most  beneficial 
contest  resulted,  four  women  winning 
the  prizes  in  the  final  judgment  So 
many  attractive  gardens  had  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  that  the  committee  had  no  easy 
time,  and  found  it  only  fair  to  commend 
several  that  in  some  point  failed  to  at¬ 
tain  the  prize  level.  The  town  as  a 
whole  was  rendered  more  attractive  and 
interesting  than  usual  by  this  competi¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  easy  to  think  up  a  plan 
by  which  more  wholesome  beauty  and 
public  interest  can  be  gained  by  the  out¬ 
lay  of  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  $20  than  the  one  suggested  by  the 
promoter  of  this  beneficial  contest. 


Compensations  of  the  Ice  Storm. — 
The  great  ice  storm  mentioned  on  page 
192,  current  volume,  has  not  proved  an 
unmixed  evil.  The  damage  in  many 
localities  was  really  appalling  on  first 
view,  but  the  favorable  growing  season 
has  enabled  many  partially  wrecked 
trees  to  make  a  good  start  toward  re¬ 
gaining  their  original  form,  and  others, 
though  permanently  distorted,  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  make  a  tolerable  showing  in 
the  future.  The  chief  compensation  lies 
in  the  great  amount  of  dry  wood  in  the 
forests  as  the  result  of  these  extensive 
breakages.  Our  locality  usually  depends 
on  hard  coal  or  anthracite  for  fuel  pur¬ 
poses,  and  wood  is  normally  only  cut 
in  limited  quantities  for  kindling  and 
Summer  usages.  The  actual  scarcity  and 
the  prohibitive  theoretical  price  of  coal 
resulting  from  the  mine  vvorkers’  strike 
created  a  brisk  and  imperative  demand 
for  wood  at  the  approach  of  cool  weath¬ 
er.  The  usual  supply  fit  for  immediate 
use  would  be  quickly  exhausted  by 
this  extraordinary  consumption,  but 
the  broken  limbs  and  shattered  trunks 
left  by  the  ice  storm  have  yielded  an 
adequate  but  not  very  satisfactory  sup¬ 
ply,  as  it  is  of  irregular  quality.  An  ef¬ 
fort  to  repair  the  worst  damages  was 
made  in  several  young  orchards  by  wir¬ 
ing  or  nailing  together  portions  of  split 
trees  and  limbs  with  fair  success  in  cer¬ 
tain  instances.  Some  of  these  tinkered- 
up  trees  bore  good  crops,  and  others 
made  fair  progress  toward  ultimate  re¬ 
covery. 


Utilizing  Japanese  Fruits. — Few  of 
the  characteristic  oriental  hardy  fruits 
are  acceptable  to  western  palates.  Hy¬ 
brids  of  the  Chinese  pear,  Pyrus  Sinen¬ 
sis,  such  as  Kieffer,  Le  Conte  and  Smith 
develop  a  tolerable  quality  when  prop¬ 
erly  ripened,  but  the  improvement  must 
be  credited  to  the  influence  of  the  highly 
cultivated  forms  of  the  European  pear, 
P.  communis,  with  which  the  oriental 
species  was  crossed.  The  Chinese  pear 
is  strong  growing  and  ornamental  in 
leaf,  flower  and  fruit,  especially  the  va- 
liety  known  as  Japan  Golden  Russet, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  use  for  the  at¬ 
tractive  pears  when  they  ripen.  The  tex¬ 


ture  is  firm  and  crisp,  but  there  is  so 
little  acidity  that  the  taste  is  almost 
mawkish.  Made  into  perry  or  pear  cider 
the  expressed  juice  is  too  honey-like  to 
be  agreeable  unless  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  tart  apples  is  ground  with  the 
pears.  If  cooked  in  syrup  or  baked  sev¬ 
eral  hours  with  sugar  they  become  very 
palatable,  and  the  addition  of  a  little 
green  ginger  still  further  improves  the 
flavor,  but  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
demand  for  Japan  Russet  pears  alone 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  well-known 
Scarlet-flowering  quince,  Cydonia  Ja- 
ponica,  is  another  example  of  a  highly 
ornamental  plant  producing  fruits  of  lit¬ 
tle  utility.  The  flowering  quince  is  sel¬ 
dom  productive  when  planted  singly,  but 
in  groups  or  hedges  often  bears  many 
small  irregularly  shaped  quinces.  They 
are  very  hard  when  newly  ripened,  sour 
and  acrid  to  the  taste,  but  cook  quite 
tender,  and  with  care  may  be  made  into 
palatable  preserves  or  marmalade.  Cy¬ 
donia  Maulei  is  a  nearly  related  species 
from  Japan,  with  pleasing  orange-red 
flowers.  In  cultivation  it  fruits  more 
profusely  than  C.  Japonica,  and  if  plant¬ 
ed  near  the  latter,  so  that  cross-pollina¬ 
tion  may  be  carried  on  by  insects,  both 
species  seem  inclined  to  bear  more  heav¬ 
ily,  and  the  fruits  to  grow  larger.  The 
fruits  of  Cydonia  Maulei  commonly  aver¬ 
age  about  iy2  inch  in  diameter,  but  Fig. 
307,  page  750,  was  engraved  in  natural 
size  from  an  unusually  fine  specimen 
grown  on  a  bush  that  interlocks  with 
the  common  scarlet  species.  Prof.  Wm. 
Saunders,  of  the  Canadian  Experiment 
Farm,  at  Ottawa,  exhibited  some  fruits 
grown  from  hybridized  seeds  of  the 
above  parentage  at  the  late  Plant  Breed¬ 
ers’  Conference  which  indicated  phenom¬ 
enal  productiveness.  They  were  of  the 
form  and  size  of  large  butternuts,  and 
clustered  so  thickly  along  the  branches 
that  the  wood  could  scarcely  be  seen. 
There  is  little  difference  in  quality  be¬ 
tween  Maulei  and  the  common  Japan 
quinces;  both  are  still  in  the  natural  un¬ 
improved  state  and  many  generations  of 
selection  or  cross-breeding  must  pass  be¬ 
fore  their  .ztreme  acerbity  is  sufficiently 
amellora  ed  tc  become  generally  useful, 
but  a  judicious  combination  of  the  sharp 
sour  flavor  with  the  over-sweet  and  in¬ 
sipid  quality  o:.  the  Japan  Russet  and 
other  oriental  pears  is  easy,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  distinctly  palatable.  The  fruits  of 
either  species  of  flowering  quince  may 
be  cookei  in  proper  proportion  with 
these  peart  or  with  good  tart  apples,  and 
the  combination  is  far  better  than  when 
either  ot  the  three  kinds  is  used  alone. 
The  proportion  may  be  adjusted  after  a 
few  trials,  it  being  understood  the  quince 
flavor  is  very  penetrating,  and  should  be 
used  in  relatively  small  quantity.  If 
there  are  fruiting  Japan  quinces  on  your 
place  try  the  flavor  as  an  addition  to 
apple  sauce  if  the  oriental  pears  are  not 
cc  be  had,  though  the  idea  is  to  combine 
two  exotic  fruits,  neither  of  which  is  es¬ 
pecially  palatable  by  itself,  to  get  an 
agreeable  result.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  by  plant  breeders  in  hybridiz¬ 
ing  the  flowering  quinces  with  the  or¬ 
chard  quince,  Cydonia  vulgaris,  and 
useful  results  may  be  expected  in  time. 
We  have  young  seedling  pears,  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  from  crosses  of  Japan 
Russet  with  Lawrence,  Bartlett,  Sheldon 
and  Le  Conte.  Their  fruiting  is  awaited 
with  much  interest,  as  better  quality  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  this  type 
widely  useful.  The  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  working  up 
the  possibilities  of  Kieffer  pear  hybrids 
very  exhaustively.  Many  hundred  seed¬ 
lings  of  Kieffer  hybridized  with  the  best 
varieties  of  common  or  European  pears 
may  be  seen  on  the  Department’s  trial 
grounds  at  Washington,  and  it  will  be 
strange  indeed  if  something  good  does 
not  come  from  them.  w.  v.  f. 


Other  “tourists”  seldom  make  the  second 
attempt  to  eat  ripe  olives  from  the  trees. 

o.  h.  c. 

In  Connecticut.— As  the  season  advanced 
the  robins  became  unusually  numerous, 
and  as  insects  were  correspondingly  scarce 
small  fruits,  raspberries  especially,  suffered 
accordingly.  The  robin  is  a  nice  bird  to 
have  around,  but  too  many  are  a  nuisance. 
Perhaps  destroying  their  eggs  and  nests 
while  breeding  would  confine  them  to  a 
reasonable  number.  We  should  not  grudge  a 
few  of  them  a  little  fruit  for  the  good  they 
do  in  destroying  harmful  insects.  In  the 
long  run  Nature  strikes  a  balance.  Prob¬ 
ably  t'ne  scarcity  of  insects  the  present  sea¬ 
son  will  cause  a  bird  famine  and  reduce  the 
robins  to  their  normal  numbers.  Insects 
and  worms  seem  to  be  the  natural  food  of 
the  robin,  and  it  resorts  to  fruit  only  to  a 
limited  extent  when  the  former  fails.  If 
man  was  deprived  of  his  staple  food,  bread 
and  meat,  his  consumption  of  fruit  would 
be  vastly  augmented,  provided  nothing  else 
was  available.  h.  h.  b. 

From  North  Carolina.— I  notice  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  something 
about  robins  taking  fruit,  etc.,  changing 
from  what  was  once  considered  their  nat¬ 
ural  diet  to  a  different  article.  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  bird  life  are  there  not  instances 
where  some  kinds  of  birds  have  taken  to 
a  different  food,  and  that  sometimes  de¬ 
cided  hurtful  to  the  herdsman,  the  farmer 
and  the  fruit  grower?  Is  it  because  the 
supply  of  their  once  supposed  natural  food 
had  been  cut  off  or  diminished,  or  is  it  be¬ 
cause  our  civilization  has  developed  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  palatable  article?  In  seeking 
after  something  to  tickle  the  palate  we  are 
constantly  harnessing  nature  and  nature’s 
laws  to  bring  us  something  better.  In 
man’s  work  to-day  his  great  aim  seems  to 
be  to  get  from  nature  her  choicest  secrets, 
not  just  in  the  depths  of  the  mine,  but  in 
the  dark  cavern  of  nature's  laws.  The 
flowers  pencil  at  his  bidding  beyond  the 
glory  of  Solomon.  The  nectar  that  gods 
sip  sparkles  in  the  fruit  he  plucks.  We 
may  not  much  wonder  that  the  birds  of  the 
grove  should  to  some  extent  change  t'heir 
habits.  J.  b. 
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NE-PON-SET 

(Don't  forget  the  name) 
is  the  original  red-rope  roofing— the  most  economi¬ 
cal  roofingand  siding  in  the  world.  You'd  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  cheaply  you  can  erect  a  farm  build¬ 
ing  of  any  kind  with  it,  and  how  well  and  how  long 
it  willlast.  Any  one  can  apply  it.  Caps,  nails,  etc. 
free  with  every  roll.  Don't  confuse  it  with  cheap 
tarred  papers  or  worthless  imitations.  If  you  don't 
know  Nopour.rt,  let  ug  ceml  you  samples,  prices  and  freo  book 
cn  Building  Economv.  It  will  save  you  dollars. 

F.  W.  BIRD  A j  SON, 

East  Walpole,  Mass,  and  Chicago,  Ills. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

-i  f  crictiy  new.  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
ii|  Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  leet  long.  The 
best  Roofing,  Siding  or  felling  you  can  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Conics 
either  fiat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

f*riec  >  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
squr  .’t  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  h  o.  57 

CHLAG0  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 
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During  1903  The  Youth’s  Companion  will  give 
its  readers,  in  52  weekly  issues, 
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SERIAL  STORIES,  each  a  book  in  itself, 
reflecting  American  Life  in  Home,  Camp 
and  Field. 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES  contributed  by  fa¬ 
mous  Men  and  Women — Statesmen, 
Travellers,  Writers  and  Scientists. 

THOUGHTFUL  AND  TIMELY  EDI¬ 
TORIAL  ARTICLES  on  important  public 
and  domestic  questions. 

SHORT  STORIES  by  the  Best  of  Living 
Story- Writers — Stories  of  Character,  Sto¬ 
ries  of  Achievement,  Stories  of  Humor. 

SHORT  NOTES  ON  CURRENT 
EVENTS,  and  Discoveries  in  the  Field  of 
Science  and  Industry. 

BRIGHT  AND  AMUSING  ANECDOTES, 
Items  of  Strange  and  Curious  Knowledge, 
Poems  and  Sketches. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  ROBIN . 

In  California.— Having  read  more  or  less 
about  the  doings  of  robins,  I  would  L  '  to 
tell  you  a  little  of  their  habits  here.  Robins 
come  as  tourists,  sometimes  in  large  flocks, 
seemingly  to  enjoy  t'he  climate.  They  do 
not  seem  to  be  bug-hunting,  but  make 
themselves  at  home  and  freely  partake  of 
any  of  the  nice  ripe  fruits  which  may  be 
ready  for  them.  Nice  ripe  Japan  persim¬ 
mons  are  about  their  first  choice.  Loquats 
and  berries  are  not  slighted  Apples  and 
pears  are  taken  in,  if  nothing  better  is 
ready.  They  are  social  and  happy,  but  sel¬ 
dom  give  us  anything  like  a  song.  Some¬ 
times  they  begin  to  sing,  but  stop  without 
the  chorus.  I  ‘have  lived  in  California  44 
years  but  never  have  seen  a  robin's  nest 
here.  They  come  in  the  Fall  and  go  away 
in  the  Spring,  so  they  have  but  little  time 
to  devote  to  music.  They  are  fond  of  ripe 
olives  and  eat  many  bushels,  but  what  they 
eat  of  them  we  do  not  miss.  Unlike  other 
“tourists”  they  stay  not  far  from  the  olive 
trees  until  the  time  of  t'heir  departure. 


Free  Illustrated  Announcement  of  the  1903  Volume  with 
Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper. 

NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  L 
OFFER.  FOR  1903. 


Cut  out  and  send  this  slip  or  the  name  of  this  paper  at 
once  with  $1.75  and  you  will  receive  . 


■C'r>  xp  -p _ All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for 

xVIl/XL.  the  remaining  weeks  of  1902.  m  117 

17' 1>  'C' 'C' _ The  Thanksgiving, 

*  XX.A_.X1/  New  Year’s  Double 

FREE 

And  Tne  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1903— a  library 
of  the  best  reading  for  every  member  of  the  Family. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 


Christmas  and 
"New  Year’s  Double  Numbers. 

The  Companion  Calendar  tor  1903,  lith¬ 
ographed  in  twelve  colors  and  gold. 


'Winchester 

“  REPEATER  ”  SMOKELESS  POWDER  SHOTGUN  SHELLS. 

If  you  want  a  good  low-priced  Smokeless  Powder  “load,” 
Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “Repeater”  Shells  will  surely  | 
suityou.  Don’t  forget  the  name:  Winchester  “Repeater,”  | 

THE  YELLOW  SHELL  WITH  THE  CORRUGATED  HEAD.  J 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Soft  Food.— The  following  question  is 
asked  by  a  Connecticut  reader.  It  will 
stand  some  discussion: 

“Can  you  tell  me  how  much  one  could  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  for  apples  to  feed  to  cows, 
either  the  natural  or  the  imperfect  grafted 
fruit?  Also,  how  many  it  would  be  best 
to  feed  at  a  time,  and  would  they  be  good 
for  a  horse?” 

There  has  always  been  much  discussion 
over  the  values  of  what  I  call  the  soft 
foods  found  on  the  farm.  In  order  to  get  a 
fair  chance  to  figure  let  us  see  what  such 
foods  contain.  Here  we  have  the  pounds 
of  food  in  average  samples: 


Pounds  in  100. 
Muscle  Fat 


Pure 

fat. 

O.l' 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

1.5 

3. 

0.3 

0.4 


Value 
100  lbs. 
.13 
.08 
.19 
.15 
.29 
.17 
.77 
$1.01 
.16 


makers,  form. 

Apples  . 0.3  13. 

Pumpkins  . 0.4  7. 

Sugar  beets . 1.  17. 

Yellow  turnips.. 1.3  10.6 

Potatoes  . . 2.1  22. 

Cabbage  . 1.8  8. 

Clover  hay . 7.8  40. 

Wheat  bran . 10.  48.5 

Green  corn: .  1.19  11. 

Pasture  grass... 2. 50  10. 

These  figures  are  tak^n  from  Stewart’s 
tables,  and  are  useful  only  for  comparison. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  apples  are  worth 
13  cents  for  100  pounds  or  about  20  cents  a 
barrel.  The  figures  merely  show  that  as 
compared  with  wheat  bran  at  $1.01  per  100 
pounds  the  actual  food  in  100  pounds  of 
apples  will  cost  13  cents.  That  is  about  as 
far  as  you  can  get— and  it  is  not  very  far, 
because  the  apples  cannot  take  the  place  of 
the  bran.  Suppose  you  are  feeding  six 
pounds  of  bran  per  day  to  a  cow— that 
means  over  9%  ounces  of  muscle  makers. 
In  order  to  supply  that  in  apples  you  must 
feed  200  pounds!  I  am  something  of  an 
apple  advocate  myself,  but  a  cow  tnat 
would  eat  that  weight  of  apples  in  a  day 
would  be  thrown  out  of  the  Apple  Consum¬ 
ers’  League  on  moral  grounds! 

Why  so? 

Because  she  would  be  drunk — no  other 
word  will  describe  her  condition.  Besides 
that,  her  teeth  would  be  put  so  much  “on 
edge”  that  all  other  food  would  have  a  flat 
taste.  It  is  true  that  a  cow  can  begin  with 
a  few  quarts  of  apples,  and  gx-adually  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  until  she  eats  with 
safety  over  a  bushel  per  day,  but  in  our 
experience  we  have  not  found  that  the 
apples  save  much  grain. 

WTiat  grain  do  you  find  best  to  feed  with 
apples? 


Either  cornmeal  or  cotton-seed  meal. 
Cornmeal  really  seems  to  prevent  injury 
from  gorging  upon  apples.  Where  cows 
are  fed  the  meal  with  the  apples  they  do 
not  seem  to  bioat  so  badly  as  they  do  when 
bran  is  fed.  I  am  not  able  to  explain  the 
reason  for  it,  but  I  have  been  told  the  same 
thing  by  observing  dairymen.  Cotton-seed 
meal  is  good  because  it  is  naturally  consti¬ 
pating  in  its  action,  and  will  correct  the 
opposite  tendency  in  the  apples. 

Do  you  feed  apples  to  horses? 

Yes,  though  we  have  had  several  cases 
of  colic  resulting  from  it.  Two  quarts  at 
a  feed  for  horses  is  plenty. 

What  animal  has  given  you  best  results 
on  apple  feeding? 

I  should  say  that  the  hogs  do  best  on 
them.  A  farmer  should  try  to  have  as  few 
feeding  apples  as  possible.  By  spraying  the 
trees  and  caring  for  them  properly  and 
thinning  them  we  encourage  the  fruits  to 
hang  on  and  make  something  out  of  them¬ 
selves.  When  they  do  fall  from  a  low- 
headed  tree  upon  a  soft  mulch  they  just 
save  you  the  trouble  of  picking  them.  There 
will  surely  be  some  fruit  that  is  not  fit  for 
selling,  and  I  would  feed  most  of  it  to  the 


hogs. 


Will  they  not  get  drunk  on  the  apples? 

I  never  knew  one  to.  The  trouble  with 
the  cow  is  that  her  stomach  will  hold  near¬ 
ly  a  barrel  at  one  time.  When  this  fer¬ 
ments  she  becomes  a  walking  distillery. 
The  hog’s  stomach  is  comparatively  small, 
and  he  is  not  likely  to  eat  too  much! 
Really,  a  hog  turned  upon  unlimited  food 
will  be  much  less  likely  to  hurt  himself 
than  a  horse  would  in  spite  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  gluttony  which  man  has  fastened 
upon  the  pig! 

Would  you  buy  apples  for  feeding? 

No!  Not  as  we  are  situated  now  with  an 
abundance  of  pumpkins,  beets  and  turnips. 
I  regard' sour  apples  as  the  poorest  “sauce” 
for  farm  stock,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
most  humans  like  a  little  vinegar  on  their 
food.  If  the  apples  could  be  kept  until  the 
stock  must  go  upon  dry  fodder  or  hay,  and 
I  had  no  other  soft  food  for  them,  I  might 
pay  25  cents  a  barrel! 


What  soft  food  are  you  feeding  now? 

Pumpkins.  We  have  a  big  crop,  and  all 
stock  get  them.  As  shown  in  the  table 
printed  above,  the  pumpkins  do  not  contain 
a  large  amount  of  muscle  makers— unless 
they  are  made  into  pumpkin  pie.  I  have 
known  a  boy  to  be  led  through  hours  of 
hard  toil  by  a  piece  of  pie!  A  pumpkin 
weighing  20  pounds  contains  less  than  an 
ounce  of  muscle  makers,  while  a  little  over 


three  ounces  of  cotton-seed  meal,  which 
you  can  hold  in  one  hand,  will  give  the 
same  amount!  One  trouble  about  feeding 
pumpkins  is  that  they  seem  to  the  eye 
richer  than  they  really  are.  The  pumpkin 
looks  like  solid  food;  yet  there  is  nearly  90 
per  cent  of  water  in  it,  while  ordinary 
cow's  milk  will  average  about  S7V£  per  cent. 
The  trouble  often  is  that  farmers  expect 
this  soft  food  to  supply  all  that  the  animal 
needs.  They  get  this  idea  from  the  fact 
that  pasture  grass  will  not  only  sustain 
life,  but  make  a  fair  gain  for  the  animal. 
A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  where  they 
make  their  mistake.  The  old  king  who  got 
down  on  all  fours  and  ate  “the  grass  of  the 
field”  was  in  no  great  danger  of  starving, 
while  a  continued  diet  of  pumpkin  pie 
would  have  ended  him! 

If  pumpkins  are  so  watery  and  thin,  why 
do  you  raise  them? 

They  cost  little  to  grow,  and  help  out  be¬ 
tween  October  1  and  Thanksgiving.  While 
the  tables  given  above  show  the  actual 
food  in  various  products  there  are  other 
things  to  be  considered.  “Soft  food”  is 
soluble  and  easily  digested.  It  also  pro¬ 
motes  digestion — that  is,  enables  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  absorb  more  from  the  other  foods 
connected  with  it.  Feed  a  horse  on  ear 
corn  and  hay  with  a  fair  amount  of  pump¬ 
kin  or  carrots  and  he  will  “do  better”  than 
when  he  has  the  grain  and  hay  alone.  His 
digestion  is  better  and  the  food  “does  him 
more  good,”  not  so  much  because  of  the 
muscle  makers  in  the  soft  food,  but  be¬ 
cause  these  are  active  and  lashed  up  those 
in  the  other  food  to  better  service.  Base¬ 
ball  playing  never  produced  a  crop  of 
strawberries,  but  I  have  found  that  10  min¬ 
utes  of  play  may  quicken  whole  hours  of  a 
boy’s  work.  Fun  and  frolic  and  good  feel¬ 
ing  may  not  remove  mountains,  but  they 
may  often  raise  one  out  of  the  valley  of  de¬ 
spondency.  Let  us  not  despise  the  soft 
food  of  life— only  remember  that  it  must 
be  well  mixed  with  the  hard. 

How  do  you  feed  the  pumpkins? 

Break  them  open  and  scoop  out  the  seeds. 

Farm  Notes.— I  am  much  interested  in 
watching  the  apple  trees  this  Fall.  The 
leaves  on  some  of  them  turned  yellow  and 
began  to  fall  before  November  1.  Others 
hold  their  foliage  thick  and  green  much 
longer.  One  orchard  near  us  had  a  crop  of 
oats  taken  from  it.  Another  had  two  crops 
of  hay,  with  nothing  put  back.  The  leaves 
in  these  orchards  are  yellow  and  feeble. 
The  trees  have  been  robbed.  Their  fruit 
buds  have  had  no  chance,  and  they  cannot 
produce  a  good  crop  next  year!  The  best 
trees  we  have  this  Fall  are  those  with  a 
thick  mulch  rotting  upon  the  ground 
around  them. 

But  what  advantage  is  it  for  a  tree  to  re¬ 
tain  its  leaves? 

What  advantage  is  it  for  a  man  to  have 
sound  lungs?  The  leaves  are  the  lungs  of 
the  tree.  I  feel  sure  that  the  most  import¬ 
ant  growth  of  the  fruit  buds  is  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Summer  and  Fall,  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  leaves  re¬ 
main  on  the  tree  all  through  the  possible 
growing  weather.  I  have  heard  people  say 
that  they  liked  to  see  the  leaves  fall  early, 
because  it  showed  that  the  wood  had  ripen¬ 
ed  fully.  I  take  no  stock  whatever  in  any 
such  theory,  but  want  my  own  trees  to 
grow  as  long  as  they  possibly  can.  .  .  . 

.  .  Corn  husking  time  is  here.  I  shall  not 
have  all  the  corn  husked  in  the  field  this 
Fall,  but  haul  a  good  share  in  for  barn 
husking.  I  know  this  is  called  “bad  prac¬ 
tice”  by  some  farmers,  but  there  are  some 
situations  where  it  pays.  It  we  have  good 
weather  we  expect  to  do  our  first  shredding 
about  the  middle  of  November.  I  have 
learned  that  if  we  are  to  feed  dry  fodder 
at  all,  it  is  much  better  to  feed  it  in  the 
early  Winter  rather  than  to  hold  it  until 
February  or  March.  The  hay  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  early  Spring  feeding.  .  .  .  There 
will  be  less  bare  ground  at  Hope  Farm  this 
Winter  than  we  have  had  since  we  began. 
Everything  except  a  few  small  strips  will 
be  covered  with  rye.  This  is  still  our 
stand-by  for  late  seeding.  The  rye  in  the 
cornfield  is  sprouting  beautifully.  We  set 
the  apple  trees  right  in  the  rye.  Early  next 
May  we  expect  to  cut  the  rye  and  pile  most 
of  it  around  the  trees  as  a  mulch.  By  all 
means  cover  the  cultivated  land  with  a 
cover  crop!  We  let  the  squashes  stand  un¬ 
til  the  vines  were  dead.  Then  they  were 
hauled  and  spread  out  in  a  dry,  sheltered 
loft.  Before  very  cold  weather  they  will  be 
put  on  open  racks  in  a  dry  airy  cellar 
which  can  be  warmed  if  need  be.  We  want 
to  keep  some  of  them  for  the  Christmas 
trade.  We  also  want  to  keep  about  50  big 
pumpkins.  There  will  surely  be  some  one 
who  wants  a  piece  of  pumpkin  pie  in  his 
stocking!  There  are  some  people  who  en¬ 
joy  baked  squash!  They  cut  a  good-sized 
Hubbard  in  two  and  bake  it  slowly  in  a 
hot  oven.  Those  who  know  how  to  do  it 
will  pay  well  for  a  good  squash.  Speaking 
as  squash  growers  we  wish  such  knowledge 

could  be  spread . The  celery  is 

under  cover.  It  makes  a  big  showing. 
Philip  put  it  on  the  ground  in  the  cellar 
and  in  several  outbuildings  where  there 


is  an  earth  floor.  The  roots  were  dug  with 
some  soil  stuck  to  them  and  the  plants 
were  jammed  up  close  together  and  banked 
with  soil.  There  will  be  some  to  sell,  but 
a  good  share  of  it  will  be  eaten  at  home. 
You  should  see  our  old  horses  gobble  down 
the  surplus  leaves  or  culled  plants!  Old 
Major  fairly  smacked  his  lips  over  one  good 
head  that  he  stole  out  of  the  crate!  I  feel 
sure  that  a  little  celery  fed  with  the  corn 
will  help  a  hog  take  care  of  his  dinner — if 
he  ever  needs  help!  .  .  .  Pork  is  high 

this  Fall.  We  are  offered  10  cents  a  pound, 
and  have  decided  to  fatten  several  large 
sows  which  are  not  satisfactory  as  breed¬ 
ers.  Their  litters  are  too  small,  and  it  will 
cost  too  much  to  winter  them.  Among 
others  marked  for  slaughter  is  old  Hugha, 
the  mother  Berkshire.  She  will  make  a 
barrel  of  pork.  One  of  her  daughters — bet¬ 
ter.  I  think,  than  her  mother— will  take  her 
place  in  the  Hope  Farm  herd!  h.  w.  c. 


I  Will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism 

Else  No  Money  Is  Wanted. 

After  2,000  experiments  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order  on 
your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles  of 
Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for  every 
druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a  mour.h 
and,  if  it  succeeds,  the  cost  is  only  $5.50. 
If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  your  druggist  my¬ 
self. 

I  have  no  samples,  because  any  medi¬ 
cine  that  can  affect  rheumatism  quickly 
must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of  danger. 
I  use  no  such  drugs,  and  it  is  folly  to 
take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out.  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  in  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter 
how  impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I 
know  it  and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have 
cured  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  in  this 
way,  and  my  records  show  that  39  out 
of  40  who  get  those  six  bottles  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  I  will  send  you  my  book  about 
rheumatism,  and  an  order  for  the  medi¬ 
cine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  as  it  won’t 
harm  you  anyway.  If  it  fails,  it  is  free, 
and  I  leave  the  decision  with  you.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Racine,  Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often 
cured  by  one  or  two  bottles.  At  all 
druggists. 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  oft 
the  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  sendee 

136  Water  St.,  New  York. samples. 


Build  For  Comfort. 

Warmer  houses  with  less  fuel  in  winter* 
are  secured  by  using 


CABOT'S 

SHEATHING 


QUILT. 


The  Eel  Grass  non-conducting  sheathing, 
filled  with  dead  air  cells,  that  harbors  no 
vermin  and  does  not  decay  nor  burn.  Don’t 
confound  it  with  papers.  It  is  six  times 
as  warm  and  costs  half  the  amount  of 
back  plaster.  Send  for  free  sample. 
SAMUEL  CABOT.  Sole  Manufacturer, 
81  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


[ 

IEP0SITS  EARN  5% 

Paid  in 
Capital 
$1,000,000 

Assets 
$  1,600,000 

Surplus 

$185,000 

Deposits  may  be  made  or  withdrawn 
at  any  time,  and  bear  earnings  for 
every  day  invested.  Paid  quarterly 
by  check.  Read  following  extracts 
from  letters  of  depositors: 

“I  know  of  no  better  conducted  or 
safer  institution  to  deal  with." 

“I  have  found  the  Company  very 
prompt  in  payment  of  interest.’’ 

“I  believe  no  investment  is  safer." 
UNDER  STATE  BANKING  DEPART¬ 
MENT  SUPERVISION. 

Our  business  is  non-speculative. 
Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 

WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DIPPLEY’S  Snttio. 

Si  STEAM  COOKERS 

will  cook  25  buaholg  of  feed  in  2  hours; 
heat  water  in  stock  tonka  260  foot  owa j. 
Will  heat  dairy,  hop  and  poultry  houses. 
Made  of  boiler  stool;  can’t  blow  up;  no 
flues  to  rust  or  leak.  PRICES  $5.00  TO 
$46.00;  5  styles  and  16  sizes.  8old  undor 
o  guarantee.  Endorsed  by  Eiperlrnont 
Stations.  Catalogue  and  price*  free . 

RIPPLEY  HARDWARE  CO., 
Box  228  Grafton,  III. 


“GET  A  DANDY” 

And  double  your  egg  yield.  The  fastest  and  easiest 
bone  cutter  made.  Hold  on  15  Haya’  Trial* 
$5.00  up  Catalogue  and  special  proposition  free* 
STRATTON  MF’G.009,Box  18, Erie, Pa* 


The 

Open  Hopper 

GREEN  BONE  and  VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

doubles  egg  yield ,  cuts  feed  bill  In  half. 
Guaranteed  to  cut  more  bone  in  less 
tlmo,  with  loss  labor  than  any  othor.  Bond  for 
Bpuol.l  trial  offor  and  handsomo  cataloguo. 

HUMPHREY  &  SONS, 

Box  3D*  Joliet,  Illinois. 


because  It  gives  them  food  that! 
makes  them  lay.  Open  hopper  and ' 
automatic  feed,  makes  cutting 
always  easy.  Sent  on 

TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL.  I 

No  pay  until  you  prove  that  it  cuts  faster 
and  easierthan  any  other.  Isn't  that  better  I 
for  you  than  to  pay  cash  in  advance  for  a  | 
machine  you  never  tried?  Catalogue  free. 
V.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


f  Asbestine  1 

FIRE  PROOF  PAINT. 

Pure  white  and  all  colors.  Very  durable  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Costs  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  oil  paint.  Cov¬ 
ering  capacity  greater.  It  does  not  crack  or  blister.  Great 
protection  against  fire.  Needs  only  to  be  mixed  with 
cold  water.  Anybody  can  do  it.  Noted  for  even  spread¬ 
ing.  Dealers  sell  it.  Write  for  free  color  card. 


For  the  Roofs  and 

Sides  of  your  Barns 

and  Poultry-Houses 


(TRADE-MARK  REGISTERED) 


Lasts  Indefinely.  Booklet  “K” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO 

102  William  St..  New  York. 

.  v  •  •  7  *  - 


'ha  Handy  Little  Lantern 
With  a  Great  Big  Light. 

This  is  the  ideal  lantern  for  going  about 
nights.  It  is  neat,  small  in  size,  light 
and  sheds  a  strong,  pure  white,  penetrating 
light.  Like  the  ‘‘Blizzard”  this  new 

JUNIOR 
LANTERN 

Is  “cold  blast” — takes  in  only  pure  cold  air,  which  produces  perfect 
combustion  and  consequent  strong  light.  It’s  the  cheapest,  handiest, 
safest  little  lantern  ever  made.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If  he  does 
not  have  it,  write  to  us;  we  will  send  it  to  you,  express  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  One  Dollar.  W|j,e  us  for  free  catalogue. 


DIETZ 


R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPA 


i.v  87LAUGHT  ST., 

Established  ISM. 


NEW  YORK. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Herbert  W.  Colling  wood,  Editor. 

DR.  WALTER  VAN  Fleet,  I  Associates 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  j- Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2  04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10 !&  francs. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  bv  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1902. 


“BO  Weeks  for  lO  Cents . 

We  must  have  more  names  to  keep  this  new  press 
busy.  It  takes  7,000  names  to  keep  it  going  one  hour 
a  week.  Now  is  the  time  to  interest  your  neighbors 
in  the  paper.  To  give  everyone  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  we  will  send  the  paper  now  10  weeks 
for  10  cents.  Perhaps  you  can  get  up  a  club.  If  so, 
write  for  terms  and  cash  prizes. 

* 

We  need  in  America  as  we  never  did  before,  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university  that  shall  not  only  attempt  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  farmer  along  lines  of  science,  but  champion 
his  rights  and  sympathize  with  him. 

* 

Do  not  think  that  because  The  R.  N.-Y.  gives  space 
to  a  description  of  the  Hitchings  orchard  we  ad¬ 
vise  everyone  to  go  to  raising  apples  that  way.  Some 
people  fail  to  recognize  one  function  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper.  It  should  be  a  medium  for  discussing 
hard  problems.  We  give  space  to  “mulch  method,” 
“Stringfellow,”  or  other  new  topics  in  order  that  prac¬ 
tical  men  and  scientists  may  pick  them  apart  and  find 
the  exact  truth.  It  would  not  be  the  function  of  a 
station  bulletin  to  do  such  work,  but  the  agricultural 
paper  ought  to  do  it. 

* 

At  least  some  English  farmers  seem  to  have  solved 
the  hired  man  problem,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  The  Mark  Lane  Express: 

The  winners  of  awards  for  long  service  included  George 
Akerman,  of  Langley,  who  had  been  no  less  than  56  years 
"on  the  'same  farm  or  with  t'he  same  master”;  William 
Harris,  6f  Ditton.  45  years;  William  Sharpe,  of  Denham, 
40;  Edward  Edgson,  of  Langley,  40;  George  Coe,  of  Farn- 
ham  Royal,  38;  William  Francis,  Stoke  Pogis,  33;  Charles 
Elderfield,  Langley,  29;  Richard  Mitchell,  Langley,  28; 
Robert  Thrift,  Denham,  28;  Robert  Stannett,  Stoke  Pogis. 
27;  John  Grace,  Stoke,  26;  Ephraim  Oxlade,  Dorney,  26; 
James  Hail,  Slough,  25;  John  Goodey,  Langley,  25. 

These  awards  were  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
South  Bucks  Agricultural  Association.  All  of  the 
premiums  were  for  service  of  a  nature  intended  to  en¬ 
courage  practical  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  espe¬ 
cially  by  tenant  farmers,  including  two  by  the  King 
for  best  exhibition  of  plowing  and  best  cultivated  root 
crop  of  a  tenant  farmer. 

* 

Wisconsin  has  taken  great  interest  in  agricultural 
education.  It  was  decided  that  if  farmers  would  not 
come  in  large  numbers  to  the  agricultural  college  the 
proper  tiling  would  be  to  carry  a  small  edition  of  the 
college  to  them.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated 
the  money  needed  partly  to  support  two  county  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  in  which  practical  agriculture  should 
be  taught  The  Dunn  County  School  of  Agriculture 
is  located  at  Menominee  with  a  farm  about  one  mile 
from  the  town.  This  school  is  to  teach  practical  agri¬ 
culture,  and  besides  the  farm  has  carpenter  and  black¬ 
smith  shop,  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing  room,  dairy,  etc. 
Pupils  enter  this  school  right  from  the  country  school 
without  difficulty.  These  schools  are  not  to  conflict 
with  the  agricultural  college — in  fact  they  are  more 
likely  to  prove  feeders  for  it  They  are  brought  down 
close  to  the  farmer,  and  it  is  expected  that  many  boys 
and  girls  who  would  otherwise  take  the  useless 
courses  at  the  ordinary  “high”  school  will  attend  this 
farm  school.  Surely  it  would  be  far  more  sensible  for 
them  to  do  so.  Wisconsin  has  also  begun  another 
good  movement,  the  starting  of  severaloeounty  normal 
schools  designed  for  country  teachers.  There  are  al¬ 
ready  six  of  them  and  at  least  theoretical  agriculture 


is  part  of  the  course  of  study.  It  is  evident  that  most 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  are  pretty  expensive  in¬ 
stitutions  if  we  consider  the  number  of  students  they 
graduate.  The  farmers  will  not,  or  at  least  do  not 
come  to  them  and  we  consider  it  a  wise  measure  to 
go  to  the  farmers  as  Wisconsin  is  doing. 

• 

Wellesley,  a  leading  woman’s  college  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  planning  to  give  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Women  will  be  trained  in  scientific  gardening 
and  greenhouse  work.  A  good  dairy  and  a  poultry 
plant  will  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  students. 
If  WelleslSy  is  taking  up  this  work  as  a  fad  or  to  af¬ 
ford  gentle  recreation  for  students  it  will  fail  and  be¬ 
come  a  laughing  stock.  If  the  new  department  is  or¬ 
ganized  in  a  business-like  way  and  dignified  as  it 
should  be,  it  will  prove  helpful  to  many  young 
women.  There  is  no  reason  why  women  should  not 
succeed  at  greenhouse  work  and  poultry  keeping.  Far 
better  for  them  to  organize  these  departments  rather 
than  enter  the  already  crowded  ranks  of  teachers. 
Useless  ideals  of  education  are  being  constantly  upset 
Fifty  years  ago  certain  people  held  that  a  man  was  a 
gentleman  if  he  practiced  the  part  of  surgery,  which 
cut  off  a  leg,  but  was  a  cad  if  he  pulled  a  tooth!  That 
was  buried,  but  there  is  danger  of  its  resurrection! 

* 

Fearful  damage  is  reported  from  western  New 
York  to  harvested  apples.  It  is  confined  to  scabby 
fruit.  A  mildew  forms  on  the  scab  spots.  They 
change  to  rot  which  finally  ruins  the  fruit.  The  scab 
itself  does  not  rot  the  apple  but  it  is  the  door  through 
which  this  new  thief  enters  to  steal  the  apple’s  value! 
The  New  York  Experiment  Station  is  hunting  for  a 
remedy,  but  the  best  it  can  say  at  present  is: 

The  whole  trouble  can  be  traced  back  to  a  lack  of  thor¬ 
ough  spraying.  Had  t'he  apples  been  kept  free  from  scab 
by  spraying,  the  white  rot  fungus  could  do  them  no  harm 
in  storage.  However,  the  past  season  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  for  scab,  and  spraying  has  been  less 
effective  than  usual. 

This  does  no  good  to  the  man  who  did  not  spray  or 
to  the  dealer  who  bought  and  paid  for  scabby  apples, 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  truth!  We  need  some  more  ef¬ 
fective  fungicide  than  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  We 
are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Greening  apple  is  one  of 
the  worst  affected.  Last  year  this  fault  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  one  cold  storage  man,  but  promptly  denied 
by  others.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  fine  va¬ 
riety  should  develop  such  a  weakness. 

• 

Long  years  of  experience  are  required  to  know  that 
the  right  spoken  word  is  not  always  the  right  word 
for  print.  There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  man’s 
mind,  through  ear  and  eye,  and  the  key  is  not  exactly 
the  same.  We  have  good  friends  who  have  thought 
long  over  public  questions  and  perhaps  mastered  one 
side  of  them.  They  talk  well  and  convincingly,  and 
because  people  listen  to  them  they  feel  that  their 
words  ought  to  be  printed.  When  the  editor’s  blue 
pencil  runs  over  their  words  they  demur,  question 
his  judgment,  and  refuse  to  accept  his  reasons,  if  he 
has  time  to  give  any!  Such  talkers  do  not  realize 
what  printer’s  ink  would  do  to  their  hot-spoken 
words.  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  tongue  because 
it  is  more  enduring.  The  spoken  word  may  be  for¬ 
gotten  or  time  may  soften  it  and  thus  take  out  the 
sting.  When  the  word  is  once  printed,  however,  it 
cannot  be  forgotten,  and  all  the  pitying  changes  of 
time  may  not  be  able  to  dull  its  point  It  probably 
does  us  all  good  at  times  to  write  out  our  exact  opin¬ 
ion  of  man  or  condition — and  then  tear  up  the  paper! 
We  relieve  the  feelings  and  do  no  permanent  harm. 
The  person  or  the  paper  that  is  continually  scolding 
and  nagging  carries  no  particular  force.  They  irri¬ 
tate  but  rarely  strike  a  vital  blow!  It  is  the  long 
period  of  evident  self-restraint  that  gives  force  to  an 
utterance  against  wrong  when  it  does  come! 

• 

The  latest  report  is  that  the  coal  operators  now  in¬ 
tend  to  sell  their  coal  after  the  plan  followed  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  large  beef  companies. 
They  are  to  establish  agents — wholesale  and  retail, 
and  buy  out  or  freeze  out  the  independent  dealers. 
Report  is  that  one  large  dealer  was  told  by  the  coal 
agent  that  his  “good  will”  was  not  worth  a  cent,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  no  coal  can 
be  bought  except  from  some  agent  of  the  coal  com¬ 
bination.  Of  course,  if  there  is  to  be  no  competition, 
a  reputation  for  fair  and  honest  dealing  would  have 
little  value  with  the  public.  Monopoly  turns  men  into 
machines.  It  is  possible  that  with  such  a  distribution 
of  coal,  prices  for  fuel  might  be  lowered  and  at  any 
rate  be  held  at  a  uniform  rate.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  American  people  are  ready  to  stand 
quietly  and  see  such  a  product  as  coal  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  monopoly.  We  think  that  such  a  monopoly 
will  be  a  step  toward  Government  control  of  the  coal 
fields.  Why  not  then  let  the  Government  open  meat 
shops  and  control  the  supply  of  cattle?  There  is  no 


analogy  between  cattle  and  coal.  The  former  are  re¬ 
newed  from  year  to  year  and  their  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing  afford  independent  work  for  millions  of  citizens. 
The  coal  is  bunched  in  a  comparatively  small  terri¬ 
tory,  cannot  be  renewed,  and  affords  little  if  any 
chance  for  independent  labor. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  never  did  believe  that  the  public  high¬ 
ways  were  made  on  purpose  for  the  electric  cars  to 
run  on.  We  have  more  backing  in  this  position  than 
we  expected.  For  instance,  here  is  a  New  England 
man: 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  damage  done  quite  unneces¬ 
sarily  ir.  the  location  of  rural  trolley  lines.  Many  beau¬ 
tiful  country  roads  have  been  badly  spoiled,  and  many 
more  are  being  rendered  almost  unusable.  Why,  there 
are  hundreds  of  these  old  lanes  where  now  a  young  chap 
can’t  take  his  girl  out  riding  without  holding  the  horse 
hard  with  both  hands!  Every  few  minutes  some  rattle- 
tebang  trolley  comes  ringing  and  ramping  along  and 
scares  the  oid  farm  horse  nearly  to  death.  There's  no 
need  of  kicking  on  rural  trolley  lines.  They  are  a  great 
deliverance  to  the  farm  communities.  But  there  is  posi¬ 
tively  no  use  of  ruining  every  good  old  road  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Let  the  trolleys  go  cross-lots! 

The  R.  N.-Y.  doesn’t  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
subject  of  driving  with  one  or  two  hands;  that  may 
be  left  to  younger  men.  The  trolley  lines  have  cer¬ 
tainly  brought  a  blessing  to  many  rural  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  When  we  have  them  carrying  freight  they 
will  be  even  more  useful.  That  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  own  the  earth.  They  are  well  paid  for  their 
service  and  can  afford  to  keep  off  the  highway. 

* 

The  following  is  from  a  Missouri  reader: 

Can  you  refer  me  to  an  eastern  firm  that  is  a  large  ex¬ 
porter  of  shelled  corn?  I  want  a  firm  that  is  trustworthy, 
enterprising  and  an  active  fighter  for  business.  We  are 
troubled  here  with  a  trust  in  the  grain  buying  business 

whic'h,  with  the  codperation  of  the  -  railroad, 

threatens  completely  to  control  the  price  of  grain  in  this 
section  We  wish  to  combine  the  farmers  and  secure  an 
export  outlet  for  the  grain  if  possible. 

We  referred  the  matter  to  a  number  of  grain  dealers 
in  the  East,  but  have  not  thus  far  found  anyone  who 
considers  that  the  outlook  is  at  all  promising  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  line.  They  know  that  outsiders  stand  but 
little  chance  in  trying  to  get  a  share  of  the  business 
of  a  combine  composed  of  buyers  and  a  railroad  that 
has  a  monopoly  of  transportation  facilities  of  that 
section.  Marketing  produce  under  such  circumstances 
is  a  difficult  problem.  It  is  exasperating  to  be  under 
the  domination  and  have  to  abide  by  the  price  dicta¬ 
tions  of  this  particular  form  of  hog.  The  somewhat 
improbable  story  of  the  frog  in  a  can  of  milk,  who 
kept  kicking  until  he  churned  a  lump  of  butter  big 
enough  to  hold  him  up,  offers  a  suggestion  to  others 

imilarly  situated.  We  would  keep  up  a  disturbance 
against  this  injustice.  Our  reader  must  remember 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “a  fighter  for  business” 
in  the  shadow  of  a  trust.  Monopoly  makes  the  un¬ 
derlings  as  meek  as  Moses!  All  the  fight  is  taken  out 
of  them,  changed  into  arrogance  and  given  to  those 
who  control  the  monopoly.  One  of  our  readers  in 
France,  a  large  grain  dealer,  is  in  correspondence 
with  the  Missouri  man,  and  may  buy  the  grain!  What 

commentary  upon  American  freedom  if  a  French¬ 
man  can  do  what  an  American  dare  not  attempt! 

• 

BREVITIES. 

Better  spoil  the  rod  than  spoil  the  child! 

The  “but”  end  of  a  discussion  contains  most  of  the 
kick. 

“A  holy  horror  of  debt”  is  a  good  part  of  a  farmer’s 
creed. 

J.  S.  Woodward  doesn’t  propose  to  be  misunderstood— 
lage  763. 

Put  a  pile  of  stones  around  a  tree  and  see  wrhat  they 
do  to  the  ground. 

The  man  who  says  he  keeps  a  “private  dog  cemetery” 
3oes  well  to  keep  mum'. 

He  who  would  peddle  his  produce  must  have  a  wide 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Indiana  farmers  find  that  cooperation  is  a  food  saver, 
says  Mr.  Collins  on  page  750. 

The  world  owes  no  man  a  living,  but  every  human 
owes  the  wTorld  a  part  of  his  life. 

When  a  young  tree  bears  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  makes 
abundant  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  sets  plenty  of 
fruit  buds  for  the  next  season  what  more  do  you  expect 
from  it? 

“If  i.he  cow  should  strike  where  would  we  be?”  was  one 
of  t’he  mottoes  displayed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Creamery  Butter-makers  at  their  recent  convention  in 
Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Collins  tells  us  of  Indiana  farmers  -who  form  co¬ 
operative  companies  for  operating  shredders,  etc.  If 
farmers  can  combine  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  things 
apart  they  can  do  even  better  work  in  upbuilding  society. 

We  continue  to  hear  of  new  uses  for  Ben  Davis.  Mr. 
Wilson,  on  page  750,  points  out  its  value  to  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  pressed  leather  goods,  and  we  think  it  might 
also  find  a  great  field  in  constructing  bomb-proof  pow¬ 
der  magazines. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Fire  in  a  Chicago  glucose  factory  October 
21  killed  five  persons;  property  loss,  $400,000.  .  .  .  At 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  October  23,  J.  C.  Lathrop,  Christian 
science  healer,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Quimby  were  de¬ 
clared  guilty  of  manslaughter  by  a  coroner’s  jury,  they 
having  permitted  seven-year-old  Esther  Quimby,  c'hild  of 
two  accused  persons,  to  die  of  diphtheria  without  medical 

care . The  Supreme  Court  at  Olympia,  Wash., 

has  decided  that  a  Japanese  cannot  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  The  point  came  up  directly  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  admission  of  a  young  Japanese  lawyer  to  the 
Washington  bar,  the  law  making  citizenship  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  admission . A  robber  held  up  a  passen¬ 

ger  train  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  near  Drum¬ 
mond,  Mont.,  October  24,  killed  the  engineer,  rifled  express 
and  mail  cars,  and  escaped  with  a  large  amount  of  plun¬ 
der . Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  the  pioneer  of  wo¬ 

man’s  rights,  died  in  New  York  October  26,  aged  87.  She 
was  prominent  among  Abolitionists,  her  husband  being 
strongly  identified  wfith  this  movement.  Mrs.  Stanton  in¬ 
fluenced  the  New  York  Legislature  in  the  passage  of  the 
married  woman’s  property  act  in  1848.  She  had  of  late 
been  interested  in  bringing  the  women  of  all  nations 
nearer  together,  and  to  that  end  she  formed  and  was 
the  first  president  of  the  International  Council  of  Women. 
As  a  writer,  Mrs.  Stanton  was  most  prolific.  With  Susan 
B.  Anthony  and  Parker  Pillsbury  she  edited  The  Revo¬ 
lution,  founded  in  1868,  and  she  was  the  joint  author  with 
Miss  Anthoriy  of  the  “History  of  Woman’s  Suffrage.’’  In 
1895,  Mrs.  Stanton,  with  others,  published  “The  Woman’s 
Bible.”  Mrs.  Stanton’s  husband  died  in  1887,  leaving  his 
widow  with  six  children.  Henry  Brewster  Stanton  was  a 
lawyer,  journalist  and  orator  of  National  reputation.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Abolition  party,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  of  which  the  Republican 
party  was  formed . October  26  a  large  automo¬ 

bile  struck  a  trolley  car  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  wrecking  the 
car  and  injuring  22  persons,  one  fatally.  .  .  .  Frank 
Norris,  the  well-known  novelist,  author  of  “The  Octopus,” 
died  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  25,  following  an  op¬ 
eration  for  appendicitis. 

ADMINISTRATION.— King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way,  appointed  arbitrator  in  the  Samoan  difficulty,  has 
decided  in  favor  of  Germany,  and  against  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Denmark  has  finally 
voted  against  the  sale  of  the  Danish  ^Vest  Indies  to  the 

United  States . The  response  of  the  Colombian 

government  to  the  proposition  made  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  a  canal  treaty  has  reached  Washington.  It  sets 
back  the  proceedings  by  opening  new  topics  for  discus¬ 
sion.  The  Colombian  government  is  entirely  dissatisfied 
with  the  small  amount  of  the  payment  to  be  made  to  it 
by  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  protocol 
which  it  is  proposed  to  use  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty. 
This  sum  is  $7,000,000.  Colombia  wants  at  least  $10,000,000. 
Moreover,  the  original  proposal  looked  to  a  wait  for  14 
years  before  beginning  the  payment  of  annual  rental,  the 
amount  of  which  was  to  be  then  fixed  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment.  Colombia  now  asks  the  United  States  to  agree  at 
once  on  a  lump  yearly  payment  of  $600,000,  which  will 
considerably  increase  the  immediate  cost  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Colombian  government  clings  to  its  conten¬ 
tion  that  it  has  no  constitutional  authority  to  alienate 
any  Colombian  territory,  and  reiterates  that  the  best  it 
can  do  to  meet  the  language  of  the  Spooner  act,  which 
looks  to  perpetual  control  by  the  United  States  over  the 
canal  strip,  is  to  make  a  100-year  lease,  with  a  distinct 
stipulation  that  the  same  shall  be  renewable  by  the 
United  States  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  century. 

LABOR.— The  discovery  that  non-union  men  will  not  be 
discharged  to  make  places  for  striking  mine  workers  led 
to  a  renewal  of  violence  in  the  anthracite  region  October 
22.  At  Hazleton,  Emil  Eick,  a  striker,  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Pittsburg  to  get  work,  was  mistaken  for  a 
non-union  man  by  Joseph  Kern  and  John  Reed,  and  was 
so  frightfully  beaten  that  he  will  be  disfigured  for  life. 
Five  houses  were  dynamited,  three  at  Port  Carbon  and 
two  at  Gilberton.  They  were  carefully  planned  and  skil¬ 
fully  executed.  The  houses  at  Port  Carbon  were  those 
belonging  to  Charles  Schrode  and  Peter  Weaver,  non¬ 
union  workers,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Schfode,  the  mother  of  a 
deputy.  Though  in  different  quarters  of  the  town,  they 
were  blown  up  within  five  minutes  of  each  other,  and  the 
police  believe  that  there  were  three  separate  parties  act¬ 
ing  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  the  others  were  doing. 
The  same  condition  obtained  at  Gilberton,  where  the 
houses  of  Malachi  Hullinger  and  Abbet  Balliett,  in  op¬ 
posite  ends  of  the  town,  were  blown  up  within  a  couple 
of  minutes  of  each  other.  In  each  of  the  five  cases  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  were  badly  damaged,  some  were 
torn  out,  and  the  w-alls  and  plaster  were  cracked  and 
broken.  The  inmates  suffered  only  slight  injuries. 
Houses  in  the  vicinity  lost  glass,  pictures  and  chinaware. 
There  is  no  clew  to  any  of  the  perpetrators.  Two  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  the  same  night  to  wreck  railroad  trains 
by  driving  wedges  into  frogs,  so  that  any  train  reaching 
the  adjacent  rails  would  be  thrown  from  the  track.  At 
Middleport,  October  23,  attempts  were  made  to  blow  up 
two  houses  with  dynamite,  and  a  good  deal  of  damage 
was  done.  The  houses  were  tenanted  by  persons  whose 
relatives  worked  in  the  mines  during  the  strike.  . 

The  Arbitration  Commission  met  October  30.  On  October 
29  there  was  a  general  suspension  of  work  in  honor  of 
“Mitchell  Day.” 

PHILIPPINES.— It  is  believed  that  the  Philippines  will 
experience  a  rice  famine.  The  islands’  crops  are  small, 
the  Oriental  supply  seems  limited  and  the  price  is  ad¬ 
vancing  rapidly.  It  is  possible  that  the  Government  will 
be  forced  to  provide  supplies  for  the  poorer  natives.  .  . 
.  .  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver  has  cost  the 
Insular  Government  approximately  $1,000,000  in  gold,  as 
the  government  is  carrying  $10,000,000  in  silver.  Further 
depreciation  will  increase  the  loss.  The  official  rate  now 
is  $2.40  silver  for  $1  in  gold.  The  prospective  surplus 
which  the  government  planned  to  devote  to  needed  pub¬ 
lic  improvements  has  vanished,  and  a  small  deficit  seems 


inevitable.  Discontent  on  account  of  the  fluctuating  cur¬ 
rency  is  general.  Many  merchants  and  others  have  sus¬ 
tained  losses  proportionate  to  that  of  the  government, 
and  many  firms  have  put  their  business  on  a  gold  basis. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  National  Association  of 
Creamery  Butter-makers  met  in  annual  convention  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  21.  They  were  welcomed  to 
the  State  by  ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard. 

Newton  K.  Fluke,  director  of  the  Iowa  Horticultural 
Society  and  widely  known  for  his  work  in  propagating 
now  varieties  of  fruit,  especially  the  dewberry,  dropped 
dead  October  21  while  at  his  wrork  at  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

BUSHEL  BOXES  FOR  APPLES. 

Various  Markets  Heard  From. 

Very  late  in  the  season  we  handle  a  great  many  apples 
in  bushel  boxes  and  consider  it  an  A1  package  for  strictly 
fancy  stock.  Do  not  think  it  advisable,  however,  to  put 
anything  but  the  very  finest  stock  in  this  package. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  the  bigalow  fruit  co. 

It  might  do  in  a  year  when  apples  were  scarce  to  put 
the  best  fruit  in  boxes,  as  the  California  people  do,  but 
this  year,  apples  being  so  plentiful  and  reasonable,  most 
of  our  trade  prefer  them  in  barrels.  The  California  peo¬ 
ple  have  so  far  to  send  their  apples  that  the  box  makes 
the  best  package  for  them  to  ship  in.  a.  f.  young  &  co. 

New  York. 

We  find  barrel  fruit  sells  the  best  in  our  market,  that 
is  better  t’han  box  goods,  except  when  the  fruit  is  very 
high  towards  Spring,  when  the  trade  prefers  to  buy  a  box 
instead  of  a  barrel.  Our  Deadwood  house,  however,  west 
of  here,  prefers  box  goods,  and  we  find  that  the  case  the 
farther  west  we  get.  h.  g.  streight  &  co. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

In  my  opinion  the  apple  box  is  not  a  suitable  package 
for  the  general  marketing  of  apples,  except  in  seasons 
when  apples  are  rather  scarce,  and  then  I  would  advise 
packing  only  the  best  fruit  in  this  way.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  we  will  have  to  use  this  package  eventually,  as 
barrels  are  getting  more  scarce  every  year. 

Boston,  Mass.  Walter  webling. 

The  box  package  for  apples  is  not  at  all  popular  in  this 
market,  except  among  the  fanciest  trade.  We  do  not 
think  that  this  package  would  be  practicable  for  general 
use,  but  no  doubt  it  is  the  most  desirable  package  for  ex¬ 
tremely  fancy  goods.  Our  trade  will  not  buy  the  box 
package  except  when  apples  are  very  scarce  and  high. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Chester  franzell. 

Apples  packed  in  boxes  are  not  regarded  very  favorably 
in  our  market.  We  have  brought  apples  in  boxes  to  this 
market  from  California  and  Colorado  and  tried  to  get  our 
trade  accustomed  to  them  in  that  style  package  but  in 
every  instance  it  has  proven  a  failure.  We  t’hink  that 
you  will  find  that  barrels  are  the  most  popular  package 
throughout  the  entire  South.  muscat  &  lott. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

California  boxed  apples  have  been  on  the  market  for 
some  years,  and  they  generally  take  very  well.  We  pre¬ 
sume.  however,  that  the  eastern  apple,  packed  in  boxes, 
would  meet  with  just  as  much  success  as  the  California 
fruit.  It  is  true  that  the  small  package  would  reac’h  the 
best  class  of  customers,  but  the  trade  here  is  mostly  in 
favor  of  barreled  stock.  miller  &  teasdale  com.  co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

We  have  handled  a  good  many  boxed  apples  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon  and  find  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  boxed  fruit.  While  we  favor  boxes  for  fine  selected 
fruit  we  do  not  favor  their  use  on  ordinary  grades.  The 
California  box  does  not  hold  as  much  fruit  as  the  Oregon 
box,  and  dealers  will  not  buy  the  California  style  box  as 
long  as  the  Oregon  package  is  on  the  market. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  m.  fugazzi  &  co. 

Trade  here  does  not  take  well  to  the  apple  box,  espec¬ 
ially  in  a  year  of  plenty  like  this.  In  past  years  we  have 
’handled  a  few  in  boxes.  Nothing  but  the  best  fruit- 
stand  trade  buys  them.  In  a  year  like  this,  when  best- 
grown  are  shipped  in  bulk,  such  as  King  and  other  fancy 
varieties,  selling  at  $1  to  $1.10  per  bushel,  boxes  don’t 
stand  any  show.  morton  &  kyle. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  apple  box  in  our  market  is  not  at  all  popular.  We 
do,  at  certain  seasons,  handle  some  California  and  Colo¬ 
rado  apples  packed  that  way  in  bushel  boxes.  Our  mar¬ 
ket  prefers  barrels,  and  I  think  will  continue  to  give  bar¬ 
rels  the  preference  for  some  time  to  come.  When  fruit  is 
scarce  in  the  early  Spring  fancy  varieties  are  then  taken 
by  t’he  trade,  but  only  in  the  absence  of  good  barrel  stock. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  CHARLES  RICHARDSON. 

The  bushel  apple  box  for  our  market  would  not  be  a 
profitable  package.  As  a  general  thing  we  have  a  local 
supply  of  apples  here  enough  for  all  times,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  peddle  them  to  every  store,  and  many  times  to  every 
house  every  day  through  the  season,  so  that  the  dealers 
will  buy  them  in  any  package  provided  they  can  make  a 
deal  with  the  farmer.  But  in  the  larger  cities,  from 
what  I  have  heard,  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  pop¬ 
ular.  f.  c.  HATCH. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

For  the  past  10  to  12  years  we  have  been  in  this  market 
regarded  as  extensive  dealers  in  apples,  having  always 
stored  large  quantities  in  coolers  for  Winter  purposes. 
The  boxes  used  in  California  and  Utah  are  desirable,  es¬ 
pecially  when  fruit  is  selling  at  high  prices.  We  believe 
in  using  this  package  where  the  growers  or  packers  mean 
to  put  up  a  strictly  fancy  grade  and  variety,  for  there  is 
much  fancy  trade  which  prefers  to  take  this  style  of 
package  where  the  fruit  is  of  a  uniform  size  throughout 
the  box  and  of  perfect  quality,  and  this  class,  as  a  rule, 
is  willing  in  this  market  to  pay  the  value  of  such  fruit. 
To  some  extent  we  could  also  recommend  it  to  be  used 
for  choice  grade  or  ordinary  pack,  as  many  of  our  large 
retail  dealers  will  take  this  style  of  package  in  good 
quantities  to  be  sold  again  to  the  consumers  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  way,  saving  the  retail  dealer  considerable  expense 


and  trouble  in  handling  and  unpacking  and  measuring. 
In  using  this  style  of  package  we  would  recommend  that 
they  would  contain  one  full  bushel  of  at  least  55  pounds 
gross  weight  or  about  48  to  50  pounds  net. 

Peoria,  Ill  J.  g.  reuter  &  co. 

In  our  opinion  the  proper  way  to  pack  the  best  grade  of 
apples  is  in  boxes.  It  is  universally  liked  by  the  best 
trade  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  same, 
but  we  hardly  think  it  advisable  to  pack  ordinary  grades 
that  way.  Even  coming  into  competition  with  a  big  east¬ 
ern  crop  the  California  and  Oregon  apples  packed  in  boxes 
have  been  able  to  come  into  the  market  here  and  realize 
fair  prices,  in  numerous  instances  about  as  much  being 
realized  for  the  boxes  as  for  barrels.  The  trouble  is  that 
many  apples  in  barrels  are  not  packed  straight.  We 
cannot  recommend  too  strongly  packing  all  fancy  apples 
in  boxes.  p .  ruhlman  &  co. 

New  York. 

We  are  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  box  as  a 
package  for  apples.  The  California  style  of  package  we 
think  is  the  best  up  to  the  present  time.  No  doubt  the 
use  of  the  boxes  for  packing  apples  would  increase  the 
sale.  There  is  one  trouble  in  the  general  adaptation  of 
the  box  for  a  package  here  in  the  East,  the  general  poor 
quality  of  the  fruit.  Fancy  fruit  is  all  right  put  up 
in  boxes  but  ordinary  fruit  should  not  be  packed  in  that 
way,  and  there  is  so  very  little  good  fruit  raised  here  in 
the  East  as  a  general  thing  that  we  have  not  up  to  the 
present  time  advised  the  use  of  that  style  of  package 
for  the  usual  run  of  fruit.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
use  of  the  box  will  increase  and  that  in  the  near  future 
there  will  be  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  handled  in  that  way. 
Worcester,  Mass.  w.  h.  blodget. 

THE  MARKETMEN  ON  BELGIAN  HARES. 

This  Belgian  hare  humbug  was  about  the  biggest  gold- 
brick  scheme  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  public 
was  crazy  over  it.  The  value  of  Belgian  hares  per  pair 
for  their  meat  is  about  75  cents.  Hares  and  rabbits  are 
used  almost  entirely  by  the  foreign  population;  very  few 
being  sold  to  Americans,  and  when  they  sell  above  75 
cents  a  pair  they  will  not  use  them.  At  50  or  75  cents 
per  pair  a  great  many  would  be  sold.  j.  d.  mead  &  co. 
Boston,  Mass. 

In  regard  to  Belgian  hares  the  quantity  received  here 
does  r,ot  yet  take  the  place  of  the  wild  animal  for  food 
purposes,  being  mainly  specimens  for  breeding.  Those  of 
our  customers  who  can  afford  t’he  luxury  occasionally 
buy  them  for  table  use  at  a  price  exceeding  the  native 
and  wild  variety,  but  it  is  our  opinion,  with  judicious 
cultivation  (considering  their  prolific  breeding)  that  they 
will  be  in  demand  as  a  staple  article  of  food,  at  prices 
above  the  flesh  of  the  ordinary  rabbit.  We  are  daily  dis¬ 
posing  of  many  pairs  to  customers  who  intend  breeding. 
Our  prices  have  averaged  from  $1.50  to  $12  per  pair,  con¬ 
sidering  quality  and  breeding.  We  have  had  dressed 
and  prepared,  as  an  experiment,  several  of  these  Belgian 
hares  in  various  ways,  and  find  the  flesh  most  delicious. 
New  Orleans.  ruty  &  appel. 

The  Belgian  hare  craze  struck  this  part  of  the  country 
some  time  ago,  ran  its  course,  and  died  a  natural  death. 
In  fact,  it  became  such  a  craze  that  two  newspapers  were 
started  in  this  city  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing 
information  for  breeders  of  Belgian  hares.  Hundreds  of 
people  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  on  purebred  stock, 
houses  and  equipment.  On  the  market  there  never  was 
any  demand  for  them,  and  there  never  was  a  "flatter” 
boom  than  this;  the  bottom  fell  entirely  out  and  it  is 
scarcely  heard  of  to-day.  I  received  a  few  shipments 
of  Belgian  hares,  and  was  never  able  to  get  more  than 
five  cents  per  pound,  or  25  cents  each  for  them.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  commission  men  is  similar.  They  were 
never  quoted  in  the  prices  made  by  the  Kansas  City 
Produce  Exchange.  If  you  can  keep  your  readers  from 
wasting  their  time  and  money  on  this  worn-out  fad  you 
will  have  done  them  a  great,  service.  d.  a.  trimble. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York,  are 
extensive  dealers  in  dressed  poultry  and  hothouse  pro¬ 
ducts 

The  repairs  being  made  on  the  White  House  include 
roofing,  and  We  learn  that  the  material  used  Is  the  U.  S. 
Eagle  N.  M.  Brand,  made  by  the  American  Tin  Company. 
It  is  the  best  quality  of  the  American  product.  It  is 
said  to  be  not  only  a  substantial  roof  but  is  also  an  ar¬ 
tistic  ornament 

The  reputation  of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  stands  as  high  abroad  as  in  this 
country,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  European 
monarchs  place  orders  with  them  for  their  hunting  out¬ 
fits.  The  last  addition  to  the  long  list  Is  King  Oscar  of 
Sweden.  He  was  so  pleased  with  the  guns  made  for  him 
by  this  company  that,  without  solicitation  upon  their 
part,  he  appointed  them  Gunmakers  to  His  Majesty. 

The  Frost  wire  fence  is  constructed  with  a  view  to 
strength  in  every  wire.  To  this  end  the  wire  is  made  of 
hard  coiled  spring  steel,  expansion  and  contraction  are 
provided  for,  the  vertical  wires  are  made  large  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  running  wires  by  use  of  the  Frost  wedge- 
lock  so  as  firmly  to  unite  them  without  lessening  the 
strength  of  either.  Anyone  interested  in  durable  wire 
fences  may  get  further  information  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

One  of  the  most  promising  enterprises  that  we  saw  in 
a  recent  southern  trip  was  the  new  factory  of  the  De 
Loach  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  destruction 
of  the  old  mill  by  fire  some  time  ago  left  the  ground  open 
for  an  entire  new  plant,  which  ’has  been  built  and 
equipped  with  modern  machinery.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
200  sawmills  per  month,  and  turns  out  besides  shingle- 
mill  machinery,  planers,  water  wheels  and  buhr  mills. 
Their  sawmills  are  suited  to  any  power  from  four-horse 
to  200.  To  those  interested  in  any  of  these  lines  of  ma¬ 
chinery  a  large  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  free. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

WOMAN’S  SIGH  FOR  A  POCKET. 
How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dresses. 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to 
view! 

In  fancy  I  see  the  old  wardrobe  and 
presses 

Which  held  the  loved  gowns  that  in  girl¬ 
hood  I  knew. 

The  widespreading  mohair,  the  silk  t'hat 
hung  by  it; 

The  straw-colored  satin  with  trimmings 
of  brown; 

The  ruffled  foulard,  the  pink  organdie  nigh 
it; 

But  oh,  for  the  pocket  that  hung  in  each 
gown! 

The  old-fashioned  pocket,  the  obsolete 
pocket, 

The  praiseworthy  pocket  that  hung  in 
each  gown. 

The  dear,  roomy  pocket  I'd  hail  as  a  treas¬ 
ure 

Could  I  but  behold  it  in  gowns  of  to-day; 
I'd  find  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleas¬ 
ure, 

But  all  my  modistes  sternly  answer  me 
“Nay!” 

'Twould  be  so  convenient  when  going  out 
shopping, 

'Twould  hold  my  small  purchases  coming 
from  town; 

And  always  my  purse  or  my  kerchief  I’m 
dropping — 

Oh,  me!  for  the  pocket  that  hung  in  my 
gown! 

The  old-fashioned  pocket,  the  obsolete 
pocket, 

The  praiseworthy  pocket  that  hung  in 
my  gown. 

A  gown  with  a  pocket!  how  fondly  I’d 
guard  it! 

Each  day  ere  I’d  don  it  I’d  brush  it  with 
care; 

Not  a  full  Paris  costume  could  make  me 
discard  it. 

Though  trimmed  with  the  laces  an  empress 
might  wear. 

But  I  have  no  hope,  for  the  fashion  is  ban¬ 
ished, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  my  fond  visions 
drown! 

As  fancy  reverts  to  the  days  that  have 
vanished, 

I  sigh  for  the  pocket  that  hung  in  my 
gown — 

The  old-fashioned  pocket,  the  obsolete 
pocket, 

The  praiseworthy  pocket  that  hung  in 
my  gown. 

—Jamestown  Journal. 

* 

Good  beef  suet,  carefully  tried  out,  is 
admirable  for  all  frying  processes,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  lard.  People  who 
cannot  eat  doughnuts  fried  in  lard  find 
no  fault  with  them  when  beef  suet  is 
used  in  its  stead. 

* 

A  thin  knitting  needle  with  one  end 
inserted  in  a  cork  or  wooden  handle  is 
a  convenient  tool  for  piercing  vegetables 
while  boiling  to  see  whether  they  are 
cooked;  it  does  not  make  such  unsight¬ 
ly  gashes  as  a  fork. 

* 

A  revolving  stand,  built  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  revolving  bookcase,  is  not 
beyond  the  skill  of  a  home  carpenter, 
and  will  be  a  convenience  in  storing 
canned  fruit  where  there  is  little  room. 
It  is  intended  to  fit  into  the  lower  space 
of  a  cupboard,  or  some  similar  cubby¬ 
hole,  and  should  be  just  tall  enough  to 
accommodate  quart  jars.  The  conveni¬ 
ence  of  such  a  stand  is  that  it  occupies 
very  little  space,  and  any  jar  desired  can 
be  picked  out,  without  sorting  them  all 
over  to  select  the  desired  jar. 

* 

An  ingenious  friend  made  a  charming 
shirt-waist  suit  last  Summer  from  linen 
sheeting.  It  launders  beautifully,  and  is 
very  serviceable  for  shirt  waists  alone. 
We  have  heard  of  a  young  woman  who 
made  a  Summer  frock  of  table  damask, 
but  we  think  this  was  going  too  far  in 
the  search  for  novelty.  There  are  so 
many  pretty  dress  materials  that  it 
seems  very  unnecessary  to  adopt  any¬ 
thing  so  unusual,  apart  from  the  fact 


that  damask-figured  white  madras  gives 
a  similar  effect  with  greater  convenience. 

* 

In  making  apple  sauce,  put  the  water 
and  sugar  required  in  the  kettle  first, 
and  when  it  is  hot  and  the  sugar  dis¬ 
solved  add  the  apples.  This  gives  a 
more  translucent  appearance,  and  we 
think  the  flavor  is  better  than  when  the 
sugar  is  added  while  cooking.  Early  in 
the  season  the  Summer  and  Fall  apples 
usually  cook  quite  smooth,  but  later  va¬ 
rieties  do  not  cook  so  evenly,  and  to 
make  a  nice  sauce  it  is  necessary  to 
strain  it  through  a  sieve,  or  put  it 
through  the  convenient  fruit  press.  The 
best  cook  is  the  one  who  makes  the 
simplest  and  most  commonplace  dishes 
in  the  very  best  manner.  Plain  apple 
sauce  may  be  varied  agreeably  by  add¬ 
ing  a  few  halved  and  stoned  dates  or 
raisins  to  it. 

* 

The  Chicago  Little  Chronicle  tells 
about  a  clergyman  who  was  invited  to 
make  an  address  before  some  small  chil¬ 
dren,  and  chose  for  his  subject  the  evil 
of  forming  bad  habits.  In  conclusion, 
wishing  to  impress  upon  his  juvenile  au¬ 
dience  the  importance  of  casting  aside 
such  bad  habits  he  said; 

“We  must  treat  these  bad  habits  just 
as  we  treat  other  things  for  which  we 
have  no  further  use.  For  instance,  tell 
me,  children,  what  do  we  do  with  our  old 
clothes?”  Instantly  a  child  of  about 
eight  Summers  said  in  a  shrill  voice: 

“Please,  sir,  we  let  down  the  tucks.” 
That  small  girl  unconsciously  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  a  great  moral  truth.  People 
who  contract  bad  habits  very  soon  begin 
to  expand  them. 

* 

Old-fashioned  boiled  Indian  meal 
pudding  used  to  be  regarded  as  an  ap¬ 
propriate  dish  for  the  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner.  It  is  made  as  follows;  Mix  a  cup¬ 
ful  each  of  finely  chopped  beef  suet, 
sweet  milk,  molasses,  seeded  raisins  and 
flour,  two  cupfuls  of  cornmeal,  and  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  soda  sifted  with 
flour  and  meal;  dip  a  strong  muslin  bag 
in  hot  water,  dust  inside  with  flour  and 
pour  the  batter  in,  leaving  a  quarter  of 
the  bag’s  capacity  for  the  pudding  to 
swell;  tie  securely,  and  plunge  into  a 
deep  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Boil  for 


4240  Misses  Jacket, 
12  to  16  years. 


three  hours,  refilling  the  saucepan  with 
boiling  water  from  the  teakettle  as  it 
evaporates.  When  done  remove  the  bag, 
and  put  the  pudding  on  a  hot  dish;  serve 
with  any  pudding  sauce  preferred. 


The  civilization  which  rests  on  the 
Golden  Rule  will  endure  the  shock  of 
ages  and  grow  younger  with  each  ad¬ 
vancing  step. — B.  O.  Flower. 


WHA1  DO  THE  CHILDREN  DRINK? 

Don’t  give  them  tea  or  coffee.  Have  you  tried  the 
new  food  drink  called  GRAIN-O?  It  is  delicious 
and  nourishing  and  takes  the  place  of  coffee.  The 
more  Grain-O  you  give  the  children  the  more 
health  you  distribute  through  their  systems. 
Grain-O  is  made  of  pure  grains,  and  when  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  tastes  like  the  choice  grades  of 
coffee  but  costs  about  J4  as  much.  All  grocers 
seU  it.  15c.  and  25c. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Loose  jackets,  in  box  style,  are  much 
in  vogue  for  young  girls  and  make  ideal 
cool  weather  wraps.  They  slip  on  and 
off  with  ease  and  being  loose,  admit  of 
an  additional  under-wrap  when  the 
weather  demands.  The  season’s  display 
shows  them  in  tan  covert  and  black 
cloth,  in  silk  interlined  and  in  cheviot 
The  model  is  adapted  to  all  materials 
but  as  shown  is  of  tan  cloth  stitched 
with  silk.  The  jacket  includes  loose 
fronts  and  half-fitted  backs,  that  are 
joined  by  means  of  curved  under-arm 
gores,  and  closes  at  the  left  side  in  dou¬ 
ble-breasted  style.  The  sleeves  are  bell 


4199  Nine  Gored  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


shaped.  At  the  neck  is  a  deep  turn-over 
collar.  The  quantity  of  material  requir¬ 
ed  for  the  medium  size  is  3%  yards  21 
inches  wide,  two  yards  44  inches  wide  or 
iy2  yard  52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No. 
4240  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  12,  14  and 
16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  box-pleated  skirt  shown  is  cut  in 
nine  gores  and  includes  one  box  pleat  at 
the  straight  edge  of  each,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  guarantees  a  perfect  fit  and 
outline  and  does  away  with  all  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  pulling  out  of  shape  that  is 
apt  to  accompany  pleats  laid  on  the  bias 
or  at  the  center  of  circular  gores.  The 
pleats  are  stitched  to  flounce  depth,  then 
fall  free  to  give  a  becoming  flare.  The 
fullness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  deep  in¬ 
verted  pleats  that  are  pressed  quite  flat. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  11%  yards  21  or  27 
inches  wide,  six  yards  44  inches  wide, 
or  5 y2  yards  52  inches  wide,  when  ma¬ 
terial  has  figure  or  nap;  five  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  4%  yards  52  inches  wide 
when  material  has  neither  figure  nor 
nap.  The  pattern  No.  4199  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist 
measure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


/-■ . .  "  1  "  1  '■v 

The  American  Wringer  Co.’s 

HORSE-SHOE  BRAND 

UNIVERSAL 


jLLLX-&.lttru^ 


WRINGERS 


WARRANTED  3  YEARS. 


Over  Six  Million  Universal  Wringers  have 
been  sold,  giving  Universal  Satisfaction.  The 
Tolls  are  of  good  elastic  rubber  which  wring 
the  thin  and  thick  parts  equally  dry.  They 
have  the  Patent  Guide  Board  which  spreads 
the  clothes  and  are  warranted  for  three  years. 


H  Xmas  Present 

Appreciated  by  all  young 
housekeepers,  is  the  Ok.m  Tor 
Wringer.  Itisa  perfect  wrin¬ 
ger  witli  rubber  rolls  and 
malleable  Iron  frame.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 
Address  Dept.  13 


THE  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO. 

99  Chambers  Street,  New  York 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS.’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicions  flavor. 
Cheaper.cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  JE.  ttranser  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Fa. 


WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 

Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Seat  and  Tank, 
Nickel  Plated  flush  and  supply  pipes,  com¬ 
plete,  each  *11.00. 

Cast  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tubs, 
length  6  ft.  Complete 
with  full  set  of  mckel 
plated  fittings,  each, 

Sll.OO.  "A  W  I 

They  are  new  goods,  "  < 

a3k  for  free  cataloguo 
No.  57  on  plumbing 
and  building  material. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,Chicago 


$5  to  $50  Saved 

You  can  save  this  many  times  over  by 
r  trading  with  us.  We  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  over  fifty  years  and  offer, 
direct  from  the  factory,  the 
Pgreatest  variety  of  Furni-  j 
j  ture, Carpets. Lace  Curtains, 
IChina,  Clocks,  Silverware, 
[Lamps,  Trunks,  Hardware, 
IStoves,  Christinas  Gifts, 
BToys,  Dolls,  Notions,  Fancy 
liOoods,  etc.,  to  be  obtained 
Sanywhere.  All  Furniture 
This  $7.50  Iron  lied  dealers  buy  in  Grand  Itap- 
Oidy  $3.38.  ids.  Why  don’t  youf  Our 

factories  and  buildings  occupy  over  ten  acres  of  i 
floor  space.  We  send  our  goods  on  approval.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  and 
I  if  the  goods  are  not  1-4  to  1-2  cheaper  than  at  any 
I  retail  store.  Send  stamp  for  our  300-puge  WHOLESALE 
1  CATALOGUE. 

H.  LEONARD  &  SONS, 

No.  50  Spring  Street. _ flHA.VII  HAIM  IIS,  MICH. 


IAS. 
BOSS 

Stiffened  GOLD 

Watch  Cases 

are  guaranteed  for  25  years.  Few 
eolid  gold  cases  will  last  that 
long  without  wearing  too  thin, 
to  safely  protect  the  works.  If 
you  want  a  watch  case  for  pro¬ 
tection,  durability  and  beauty, 
get  the  Boss  with  the  key¬ 
stone  trade-mark  stamped 
'inside.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  KEYSTONE 
WATCH  CASE  C0.f 
Philadelphia. 


ABSOLUTE  RANGE  PERFECTION  Money  Refunded  after  (i  Montbe'  Trial  If 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you.  My  superior  location  in  Ohio  on  Lake 
Erie  enables  me  to  construct  the  very  best  Steel  ltange  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  Coal,  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Steel  Kange  materials  are  cheapest  here. 
Freights  are  low  and  Labor  Is  the  best.  Large  complete  factory  with  the  best 
facilities,  run  by  men  who  have  had  20  years'  experience.  Insures  you  getting 
the  “  top-notch  ”  in  a  Steel  Kange  at  a  positive  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  F'eight 
paid  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

Sent  Free.  My  complete  catalogue  of  all  sizes  and  styles 
with  or  without  reservoir,  for  city,  town  or  country  use,  with 
book  describing  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  Steel  range, 
which  you  should  see  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  not. 
rHFQTFP  n  flRDD  Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man, 
UILJJLA  U,  ^ Lfirr  ,  002  Summit  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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Women  in  the  Grange. 

WHAT  TOPICS  INTEREST  THEM? 

What  line  of  subjects  do  you  usually  find 
most  interesting-  to  the  women  members 
of  the  Grange?  Do  they  prefer  discussions 
of  the  practical  work  they  meet  in  t'heir 
everyday  domestic  duties,  with  the  view 
of  studying  improved  methods,  or  are  they 
more  interested  in  topics  that  give  a 
change  of  thought,  and  bring  them  in 
touch  with  outside  interests?  If  you  were 
laying  out  a  list  of  topics  to  be  discussed 
by  women  of  the  Grange,  to  which  class 
would  you  give  the  larger  representation? 

Pennsylvania  Patrons  are  a  class  of 
busy  people.  Our  women  are  very  much 
occupied  in  helping  along  with  the  work 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  homes.  They 
prefer  for  the  larger  part  to  discuss 
topics  pertaining  to  their  life  work  and 
life  surroundings,  and  if  I  were  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  list  of  topics  for  discussion  they 
would  be  largely  of  this  character. 

Pennsylvania.  mrs.  majrie  a.  hill. 

Briefly  they  are  interested  in  both, 
with  a  greater  preference  for  wider  in¬ 
terests.  Naturally  compulsory  interest 
in  household  duties  anywhere  from  10  to 
14  hours  daily  make  them  a  drug  in  the 
feminine  mind.  Some  one  has  said  the 
life  of  a  farmer’s  wife  consists  of  “get 
breakfast,  get  dinner,  get  supper,  go  to 
bed.”  This  is  probably  overdrawn;  still 
there  are  too  many  whose  only  touch 
with  the  world  comes  to  them  through 
the  Grange,  the  chance  visitor  and  the 
newspaper,  and  they  long  for  news  of 
the  great  world  with  an  exceeding  great 
:onging,  No  one  who  has  not  come  into 
close  touch  with  the  farming  community 
can  understand  the  poverty  of  social 
life  or  the  restricted  intellectual  life  of 
the  ordinary  wife  of  the  ordinary  farm¬ 
er.  There  are  many  exceptions,  of 
course,  but  I  am  speaking  of  them  as  a 
Class.  MRS.  S.  V.  JUDD. 

New  York. 

In  Michigan  Granges  the  work  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  carried  on  under  the  head 
of  lecture  hour  work.  Each  meeting  of 
a  Subordinate  Grange  uses  one  hour  for 
programme  work;  these  programmes 
contain  topics  for  discussion,  and  both 
the  men  and  women  discuss  the  same 
topics.  Added  to  that  I,  as  State  Lec¬ 
turer,  have  carried  Grange  extension 
work  for  the  past  three  years  into  each 
programme.  In  my  monthly  bulletin 
you  will  note  “Parliamentary  Practice” 
given;  the  study  book  is  Waples’,  one 
chapter  a  month.  Prior  to  this  we 
studied  Willoughby’s  “Rights  and  Du¬ 
ties  of  American  Citizenship.”  I  con¬ 
template  the  study  of  “James’  Practical 
Agriculture”  for  next  year.  I  believe 
that  the  sisters  and  brothers  as  well, 
are  gradually  being  led  into  more  read¬ 
ing  and  more  writing  by  the  opportunity 
offered  in  the  Grange.  I  do  not  think  a 
separate  course  just  for  the  women  ad¬ 
visable.  I  do  not  think  any  motive 
that  tends  to  separate  the  interest  of 
man  and  wife,  and  more  specially  the 
farmer  and  wife,  is  for  the  best.  That 
is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  Grange 
work;  both  work,  study  and  enjoy  to¬ 
gether.  In  fact,  the  Grange  is  based 
squarely  upon  the  family.  Most  Granges 
have  libraries,  and  the  members  read 
considerable  during  the  Winter  even¬ 
ings.  MRS.  F.  D.  SAUNDERS. 

Lecturer  Michigan  State  Grange. 

My  observation  has  been  that  the  wo¬ 
men  members  of  our  Granges  will  take 
more  part  in  the  discussions  of  those 
topics  which  relate  most  closely  to  their 
home  duties.  In  my  opinion  we  are  able 
to  touch  a  larger  number  of  women 
through  these  subjects  than  by  the  out¬ 
side  interests.  I  would,  however,  em¬ 
phasize  the  second  part  of  your  state¬ 
ment  in  my  use  of  such  topics.  That  is, 
I  would  dwell  most  on  the  “studying  of 
improved  methods.”  This  is  especially 
true  where  we  have  the  women  alone,  as 
in  the  woman’s  section  of  the  farm  in¬ 
stitute  and  in  the  occasional  woman’s 
meeting  in  connection  with  Grange 
work.  Our  farm  women  are  slowly 
widening  the  circle  of  topics  in  which 


they  take  a  lively  interest,  but  it  is  all 
the  time  with  the  home  as  a  vital  cen¬ 
ter.  What  I  mean  is  that  from  mere 
cooking  and  clothing  they  are  coming 
to  be  more  and  more  interested  in  topics 
of  sanitation,  arrangement  of  house  and 
yards,  scientific  methods  of  preparing 
foods,  and  economy  of  time  so  that  they 
may  improve  their  minds  and  spend 
themselves  in  wiser  ways  for  the  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  home  life,  jennie;  buell. 

Secretary  Michigan  State  Grange. 

The  subjects  we  usually  find  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  women  of  the  Grange 
depend  largely  upon  the  locality  as  well 
as  temperament  and  education  of  the 
feminine  members.  Such  questions  as 
“The  business  relationship  between  the 
wife  and  husband”;  “The  kind  of  work 
that  should  be  expected  of  a  farmer’s 
wife”;  “Should  a  farmer’s  wife  milk  the 
cows?”  “How  to  treat  household  help”; 
“Should  the  farmer  and  his  family  take 
an  annual  outing?”  “Care  and  profits  of 
poultry”;  “Housw  sanitation”;  “Butter 
making”;  “Fruit  preserving”;  “House¬ 
hold  labor-saving  appliances,”  and  many 
other  practical  domestic  and  economic 
questions  are  always  discussed  with  in¬ 
terest.  Along  with  the  brothers  they 
always  manifest  a  lively  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  interest  in  every  topic  calculated  to 
give  a  change  of  thought  and  bring 
them  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 
Especially  are  they  interested  in  sub¬ 
jects  pertaining  to  literature,  education, 
culture  and  refinement.  If  I  were  laying 
out  a  list  of  topics  to  be  discussed  by 
women  of  the  Grange  I  should  divide 
them  about  equally  between  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  intellectual  subjects,  and  as¬ 
sign  the  subjects  with  care  to  those  best 
equipped  to  handle  them. 

MRS.  CORDELIA  MEEK  ATKESON. 

Pomona  National  Grange. 


Sugar=Cured  Hams. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute  the  subject  discussed  was  the  best 
method  of  curing  and  keeping  hams.  All 
members  agreed  that  the  quality  of  the 
meat  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  kind  of  hogs  and  the  way  they  were 
cared  for.  Much  better  meat  is  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  purebred  than  the  common 
scrub.  In  order  to  be  perfectly  healthy 
they  need  plenty  of  range,  with  as  great 
variety  of  feed  as  possible,  and  plenty  of 
fresh  clear  water.  They  should  be  kill¬ 
ed  in  cold  frosty  weather,  and  after 
scalding  and  cleaning,  hung  up  to  cool 
over  night.  Several  methods  of  salting 
and  smoking  were  presented,  but  the 
following,  which  was  given  by  a  farmer 
who,  after  years  of  experience,  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  having  the  best 
sugar-cured  hams  in  the  county,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  most  satisfactory. 

Cut  the  meat  up  in  the  morning  and 
shape  the  hams  nicely.  Salt  lightly  to 
bring  out  the  blood,  and  allow  it  to  re¬ 
main  a  day  or  two.  Prepare  a  brine, 
using  two  pounds  of  salt,  two  ounces  of 
saltpeter,  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
one  ounce  of  red  pepper  and  five  gallons 
of  water  for  each  100  pounds  of  meat. 
Let  this  brine,  which  should  be  strong 
enough  to  float  an  egg,  stand  until  the 
ingredients  have  dissolved,  then  place 
the  hams  in  a  tight  barrel  and  pour  the 
brine  over  them  until  they  are  covered. 
After  10  days  pour  the  brine  off  and 
cover  with  fresh  brine  prepared  as  the 
first  was.  When  they  have  been  in  the 
brine  a  month,  take  them  out,  wipe 
them  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  while  still 
damp  sprinkle  powdered  borax  over 
them,  using  a  tablespoonful  to  10  pounds 
of  meat.  A  large  pepper  box  is  a  great 
help  in  applying  it.  Hang  them  up  and 
smoke  with  hickory  chips  two  or  three 
weeks.  Slip  each  ham  into  a  flour  sack, 
tie  the  ends  securely,  and  hang  them  up 
in  a  cool  dry  place  until  you  wish  to  use 
them.  The  preservative  qualities  of 
borax  are  recognized  by  all  who  have 
tried  it,  and  it  is  now  used  in  all  the 
large  packing  houses.  The  best  meat  is 
made  of  hogs  weighing  180  to  200 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


pounds.  It  has  long  been  a  question 
among  progressive  farmers  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  it  paid  to  produce  hogs  weighing  over 
300  pounds,  and  we  are  quite  certain 
that  when  the  object  is  to  obtain  meat 
of  a  superior  quality  it  does  not. 

E.  J.  c. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Two  Southern  Recipes. — Beaten  Bis¬ 
cuits:  One  quart  of  sifted  flour,  one 
tablespoonful  of  lard,  one-half  pint  cold 
water.  Put  the  flour  and  salt  in  a  bowl, 
rub  the  lard  in  with  the  hands,  add  the 
water  gradually.  Work  and  knead  until 
smooth  and  elastic.  Then  put  the  dough 
on  a  block  and  pound  it  with  a  mallet, 
rolling  pin  or  ax  for  one  hour  until  full 
of  bubbles.  The  old-fashioned  rule  was 
to  “hit  it  500  licks.”  Form  into  small 
round  cakes,  stick  with  a  fork  here  and 
there,  and  bake  in  a  moderately  quick 
oven  about  20  minutes.  They  should  be 
brown  on  top,  white  on  the  sides,  and 
extremely  white  inside.  Sweet  Potato 
Custard:  One  cupful  mashed  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  one  cupful  sweet  milk,  three- 
fourths  cupful  sugar,  two  eggs,  butter 
size  of  egg.  Mix  until  smooth  like  cus¬ 
tard,  flavor  with  nutmeg  and  vanilla, 
bake  in  one  crust. 

SOUTHERN  HOUSEKEEPER. 

Curing  a  Leaking  Pump. — It  was  a 
common  copper  pump,  and  the  leak  was 
in  the  pipe  below  the  lower  box.  It  was 
very  exasperating  to  have  to  pump  a 
dozen  strokes  before  the  water  would 
come.  The  water  leaked  from  the  pipe 
on  to  the  floor,  besides.  One  day  I  took 
matters  into  my  own  hands.  I  let  the 
pump  off  first,  and  set  a  lighted  lamp 
near  the  pipe  so  as  to  dry  it.  I  remem¬ 
bered  a  little  roll  of  surgeon’s  plaster 
in  the  house,  the  kind  that  has  rubber 
in  its  composition  and  has  to  be  heated 
before  it  is  applied.  It  was  about  an 
inch  wide  and  perhaps  two  feet  long. 
There  had  been  a  “bandage”  on  the  pipe 
before,  but  it  had  become  somewhat 
loosened.  Over  this  I  put  the  plaster, 
heating  it  by  the  lamp,  and  drawing  it 
as  tightly  as  possible.  I  wound  it 
around  and  around  till  the  old  bandage 
was  entirely  covered.  Then  to  make  as¬ 
surance  doubly  sure  I  tied  some  stout 
twine  around  outside  the  plaster,  being 
especially  careful  to  have  it  come  close 
to  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  band¬ 
age.  The  leak  was  effectually  stopped 
and  the  pump  goes  all  right  now. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


SORE  NECK  - 

Take  Scott’s  Emulsion  for 
scrofula.  Children  often  have 
sores  on  the  neck  that  won’t 
heal  up.  The  sores  may  come 
and  go.  Parents  may  not 
know  what’s  the  matter  nor 
what  to  do.  Scrofula  is  the 
trouble  and  Scott’s  Emulsion 
is  the  medicine. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  heals  the 
sores.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Scrofula  leads  to  consumption. 
This  is  the  real  danger. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  the 
“ounce  of  prevention”  that 
keeps  off  consumption. 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street.  New  York. 


ON  30  DAYS  free  trial 


Ball-bearing,  easy, 
running,  noiseless,  self- 
setting  needle,  self¬ 
thread  ingbo  bb  in . 


^  We  ship  the  best  SE1V1 
*  MACHINE  procurable 
w  any  price.  NEW 

PEERLES 

Drop  Hoad  hou 
hold  Sewing  P 
chine  is  stric 
high-grade,  f 
size,  made  of  b 
material,  space  unc 
arm  7  %  x  5% 
Rich  golden  oak  boi 
hand  rubbed  a 
polished.  Has  eve 
best  feature.  We  ki 

Pric«  $19.50®  ,ou  fr0“.*1S  to  * 

uatiaiuo.  vD  I  OP  a  IHHCh  1110. 

CASH  SU-l*!*!*  Y  &.  MFO.  »UO.,Dept.  d  Kalamazoo,  31b 


Five  patent¬ 
ed  features. 
Prices  from 

*12.50  to 
*24.50  for  cabi¬ 
net  sty  le,  worth 
up  to  $48.  20  year 
warranty  with 
every  machine. 

Send  for  our 
large  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  bargains. 


,  ran. i 

icotm 


A  Generation  Ago 

coffee  could  only  be 
bought  in  bulk.  The 
20th  century  way  is  the 


GOFF 


way — sealed  pack¬ 
ages,  always  clean, 
fresh  and  retaining 
its  rich  flavor. 


Making 


Ten  minutes,  almost  no 
trouble,  a  few  cents,  and 
r-7  the  grease  or  fat  from  your 

oOliP  kitchen — that’s  the  cost  of  ten 
*  pounds  of  the  best  hard  soap  or 
twenty  gallons  of  soft  soap. 


Banner  Lye 

does  it.  It  is  not  ordinary  old-fashioned 
lye.  It  is  great  stuff  to  have  in  the  house. 

Dirt  and  Disease 

go  together;  hut  germs  find  little  welcome 
in  a  house  that  is  cleaned  with  Banner 
Lye.  Put  it  in  your 

Cuspidors  Sinks 

Garbage-Pails  Drains 
Toilet  Cellars 

and  disease  will  have 
a  hard  time  getting 
into  your  house. 

Banner  Lye  is  odorless 
and  colorless,  easy  to 
use,  quick,  safe,  and 
cheap.  It  is  a  great 
help  in  house-clean¬ 
ing  and  washing  of 
dishes  and  everything  else. 

Write  for  booklet  “  Uses  of  Banner  Lye,"  and  give 
ns  your  grocer’s  or  druggist’s  name,  should  he  not 
have  It. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia, U.S.  A. 


DON’T  BELIEVE  IT 

till  you  try  it  and  find  it  true  that  the 


SYRACUSE  EASY 
WASHER. 


is  the  greatest  labor- 
saving  device  yet 
produced  for  making 
woman’s  work  easier. 

Wash  with  it  for  five 
weeks,  then  if  not  satisfied 
return  the  washer.  We  pay 
the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  price  list  and 
free  book  of  modern  for¬ 
mulas  for  laundry  use. 

„„„  DODGE  «fc  ZUILL 

539  S.  Clinton  St.  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  YOUR  NEIGH¬ 
BOR’S  NEW  SEWING 
MACHINE? 

A  number  of  finest  Five-Drawer,  Drop  Head 
Cabinet  Sewing  Machines  have  recently  been 
shipped  to  families  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States  on  three  months’  free  trial.  The  prices 
are  $8.95,  $10.45,  $11.95,  and  $12.85,  according  to 
make  and  style  of  machine. 

If  you  will  cut  this  notice  out  and  mail  to  us,  no 
matter  where  you  live,  what  state,  city,  town  or 
country,  we  will  immediately  write  you,  giving 
you  the  names  of  a  number  of  people  in  your 
neighborhood  who  are  using  our  machines,  so'  yon 
can  see  and  examine  them  and  convince  yourself 
there  are  no  better  machines  made  at  any  price. 
We  will  also  mail  you,  free,  our  new  special  sew¬ 
ing  machine  catalogue,  showing  handsome  illlus- 
trations,  descriptions  and  prices  of  an  immense 
line  of  machines  at  $5.00  to  $12.85,  special  three 
months’  free  trial  offer  and  most  liberal  sewing 
machine  proposition  ever  heard  of. 

A  sewing  machine  trust  is  said  to  be  forming 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  our  supply  and  if 
accomplished  you  will  no  doubt  be  compelled  to 
pay  $25.00  to  $40.00  for  machines  we  can  now 
furnish  you  at  $8.95  to  $15.20.  Our  stock  is  now 
complete  and  for  catalogue,  all  offers  and  par¬ 
ticulars  you  should  cut  this  notice  out  and  mail 
to  us  to-day.  Seaks,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  82.585  ea< 
I  $5.00  Quaker  "  “  8.60  e»< 

I  $10.00  “  “  *>  6,10  eat 

$1.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  6E 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed,  ti  Boc 
I  Free  with  all  “'Quakers. 
Write  for  our  Hew  Cat* 
logue,  special  60- Day  ofte 
Don’t  miss  it.  Your  la: 
chance.  New  plan,  net 
prices  to  agents^salM 
sr,-  ■  men,  managers,  Wonde 

ful  Hellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory 
World  Mf*  ©o.8  OT  World  Bld«.f  Cincinnati,  ( 


We  are  manufacturers,  doing  business  direct  with  the  consumer.^^ 
Our  purpose  is  to  save  you  all  the  profits  of  agents 
and  middlemen. 

=||=§jp  Kalamazoo  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Heaters 

{  have  no  superiors  as  cookers,  bakers  and  heaters.  To  enable  you  to 

*1  ,/r  '''/'  f  satisfy  yourself  on  this  point,  we  ship  them  direct  to  you  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TEST. 

You  sinT>y  shiP  them  back  to  us  and  are  out  nothingifthey  arenotsatis- 
lactory.  Every  Cook  Stove  and  Range  supplied  with  new  patent  oven  thermome- 
|  ter.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  “Not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best." 

B  KALAMAZOO  STOVF.  CO..  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


New  York,  Nov.  1,  1902. 
GRAIN. 


Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.  Buffalo.  —  @  41 

Malting  .  49  @  61 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  67% 

Oats,  No.  2,  w'hite  .  —  @  36 

Rye,  No.  2,  State,  track .  —  @  54 

Wheat,  No.  1,  hard,  Manitoba.  —  @  84 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth .  —  @  83 

No.  2,  red,  elevator .  —  @  78% 

BBA/NS.‘ 

Marrow,  1902,  choice,  bu .  —  @2  95 

1901,  choice  . 2  85  @2  90 

Medium,  1902,  choice  . 2  40  @2  45 

1901,  choice  . 2  30  @2  35 

Pea.  1902,  choice  .  —  @2  40 

Medium  and  pea,  1901,  com  to 

good  . 2  00  @2  25 

Red  kidney,  1902,  choice . 3  20  @3  25 

101,  common  to  good . 2  40  @3  00 

White  kidney,  1901,  choice . 2  60  @2  70 

1901,  poor  to  good  . 2  20  @2  50 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice  .  —  @2  10 

Yellow  eye,  1902,  choice . 2  70  @2  75 

Lima,  1902,  California  . 3  05  @3  10 

Imported,  Giants  .  —  @2  10 

Pea,  prime  . 2  20  @2  25 

Medium,  prime  . 2  10  @2  20 

Medium,  common  to  good . 1  95  @2  05 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  spot  .  —  @18  90 

Middlings  . 17  50  @21  00 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @26  50 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb . 

Firsts,  lb . 

Seconds,  lb . 

Lower  grades,  lb . 

Held,  fancy,  lb . 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy,  lb 

Half-  tubs,  firsts,  lb . 

Tubs,  seconds,  lb . 

Tubs,  t’hirds,  lb . 

Tins,  etc.,  lb . 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  finest.. 

Fair  to  good,  lb . 

Lower  grades,  lb . 

Western  factory,  June  make - 

Current  make,  fancy,  lb . 

Current  make,  seconds,  lb - 

Renovated,  fancy,  lb . 

Common  to  prime,  lb . 

Packing  stock,  lb . 

CHEESE. 


Full  cream,  small,  colored,  Sep¬ 
tember,  fancy,  lb . 

Small,  white,  Sept.,  fancy  — 

Small,  Oct.,  choice  . 

Small,  good  to  prime  . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Large,  col’d,  Sept.,  fancy . 

Large,  white,  Sept.,  fancy - 

Large,  Oct.,  choice  . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

'Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Large,  choice  . 

Part  skims,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

EGGS. 


—  @  25 

23  @  241/2 

21  @  221/2 

19  @  20 

24  @  24y2 
23i/2@  24 

22  @  23 

20  @  211/2 
18  @  19 
18  @  23 

—  @  20 

18  @  19 

17  @  171/2 
17i/2@  18y2 

18  @  18% 
17  @  171/2 
—  @  21 
171/2®  20 
16  @  171/2 


—  @  121/2 

—  @  121/2 

—  @  12% 
11%@  12 
10  @  IP/2 
-  @  12% 
-  @  12% 
—  @  12 
11%@  11% 
10  @  II1/2 
10%@  11 
10  @  ioy2 

9i/2@  10 
8y2@  9 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh  gath’d,  doz .  24  @  25 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 


Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white..  —  @26 
Fresh  gathered,  fancy,  mixed  —  @25 
State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good......  22  @  24 

Held  and  mixed  . . .' —  20  @  21 

Western,  northerly  sections, 


IU  LIIUILC  . LtO  VM/ 

Candled  and  graded,  firsts  —  —  @  22 

Uncandled,  graded  .  2iy2@  22 

Ungraded  .  19  @  21 

Southerly  sections,  graded  ....  20%@  21 

Ungraded,  beat, . .......  —  @  20 

Ungraded,  po|>rjto  fair  .  .  . .  18  @  19 

Kentucky,  fair-*  to  prime.  •  •>. .  19  @*20% 

Tennessee,  fair  to  prime... .  1S%@  26 

Fresh  gath’d,  dirties,  doz... —  16  @  18% 

Checks,  doz  . .  15  @  17 

Refrigerator,  Spring  p’k’d,  f'cy, 
lpcal  storage  charges  paid  to 

January  1 .  . ..j. 20  @  21 

Spring  p’k’d.  on  dock .  19%@  20 

Summer  p’k’d,  fair  to  good...  18%@  20 
Limed,  prime,  doz .  19%@  20 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens,  tb .  —  @  12 

Fowls,  lb .  —  @  13 

Roosters,  old,  lb .  —  @9 

Turkeys,  lb .  —  @  10 

Ducks,  Western,  pair .  75  @  80 

South’n  and  Southw’n,  pair...  60  @  70 

Geese,  Western,  pair  . 1  37  @1  50 

South’n  and  Southw’n,  pair...l  12  @1  25 

Live  pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-pkd,  fancy  —  @  14 

Average  grades,  lb .  12  @  12% 

Spring,  scalded,  av.  gra.des _  11  @  12% 

Western,  old,  av.  best .  14  @  15 

Western,  old,  poor  to  fair...  7  @  10 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb _  —  @  20 

Roasters,  lb .  . .  16  @  17 

Mixed  sizes,  lb .  14  @  15 

Pa.,  fancy,  lb .  —  @  15 

Fair  to  good  .  11  @  13 

W’n,  dry-pkd,  av.  best .  11  @  11% 

Scalded,  av’ge  best  .  11  @  11% 

Ordinary,  lb .  8  @  10 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-pkd,  av.  best..  11%@  12 

Scalded,  av’ge  best .  11%@  12 

Southw’n,  av’ge  best .  11%@  12 

W’n,  poor  to  fair  .  8  @  10 

Old  roosters,,  lb .  —  @  8% 

Spring  ducks,  East’n  and  L.  I.  —  @  17 

Jersey  and  Up-river,  lb .  —  @  16% 

W’n,  lb .  8  @  12 

Spring  geese,  Eastern’  lb .  15  @  16 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz  —  @2  50 

Mixed,  doz  . 2  12  @2  25 

Dark,  doz  . —  @1  75 

GAME. 

Partridges,  fresh,  pair . 1  50  @2  00 

Frozen,  pair  . 1  25  @1  50 

Grouse,  frozen,  pair . 2  50  @2  75 

Woodcock,  pair  . 1  25  @1  75 

English  snipe,  doz . 2  00  @2  50 

Plover,  Golden,  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Grass,  doz . 1  50  @3  00 

Wild  Ducks,  Canvas,  pair . 2  00  @3  00 

Red  Head,  pair  . 1  50  @2  00 

Mallard,  pair  .  75  @1  00 

Teal,  pair  .  40  @  60 


Venison,  fresh,  saddles,  Hi .  23  @  25 

Frozen,  saddles,  lb - ; .  20  @  22 

Whole  deer,  lb . 18  @  20 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veals,  prime,  III .  11%@  12 

Common  to  good,  lb .  9  @  11 

Buttermilks,  lb .  7  @  8 

Grassers,  lb .  5  @  6 

Pork,  Jersey,  light,  lb .  9%@  9% 

Jersey,  medium,  lb .  9  @  9% 

Jersey,  heavy,  prime,  lb .  8  @  8% 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. 

Calves,  veal  . 4  50  @9  00 

Grassers  .  —  @3  75 

S’heep  . 2  75  @4  00 

Lambs  . 4  50  @5  25 

Hogs,  State  . 8  00  @9  75 

EAST  BUFFALO. 

Calves,  veal  . 4  50  @8  50 

Sheep,  mixed  . 1  75  @3  50 

Lambs  . 3  75  @5  00 

Hogs,  heavy  . 6  95  @7  05 

Yorkers  . 6  50  @6  55 

Roughs  . 6  25  @6  50 

CHICAGO. 

Steers,  good  to  prime . 7  00  @8  40 

Stockers  and  Feeders . 2  75  @4  85 

Cows  . 1  40  @4  50 

Texas  Steers  . 3  00  @3  40 

Calves  . 3  75  @7  35 

Sheep,  Wethers  . 2  50  @4  15 

Lambs  . 3  50  @5  50 

Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers’ . 6  35  @7  30 

Rough,  heavy  . 6  15  @6  45 

Light  . 6  20  @6  65 


NUTS. 


Chestnuts,  Northern,  bu  60  lbs. 3  00  @4  50 


Baltimore,  bu  60  lbs . 2  50  @4  00 

Other  Southern,  bu . 2  00  @3  50 

Hickory  nuts,  bu  50  lbs . 3  00  @3  50 

Black  walnuts,  bu .  50  @  75 

Butternuts,  bu  .  —  @50 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  lb . 33  @  35 

Medium,  lb .  30  @  32 

Ordinary,  lb .  28  @  29 

N.  Y.  State,  1901,  lb .  24  @  28 

Olds,  lb .  7  @  12% 

HONEY. 

N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fey..  15  @  16 

Clover,  comb,  fair  to  good _  12  @  14 

Buckwheat,  comb,  lb .  12  @  14 

Extracted,  clover,  lb .  7  @  7% 

Extracted,  buckwheat,  lb .  6%@  7 

California,  extracted,  lb .  6%@  7 

Southern,  extracted,  gal .  60  @  65 

DRIED  FRUIT. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1902,  fey,  lb  7  @  7% 

Choice,  lb .  6%@  6% 

Prime,  lb .  6%@  6% 

Common,  lb .  5  @  6 

Sun-dried,  1902,  S’n,  sliced,  lb..  4  @  5% 

Quarters,  lb .  4%@  5% 

Chops,  1902,  100  lbs . 2  40  @2  65 

Cores  and  skins,  1902,  100  lbs.1  40  @1  60 
Raspberries,  evap’t’d,  1902,  lb...  22  @  22% 

Huckleberries,  1902,  lb .  17  @  18  ■ 

Blackberries,  1902,  lb .  8  @  8% 

Cherries,  1902,  lb .  20  @  22 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  fancy,  red  table,  bbl — 3  00 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 2  00 

King,  bbl  . 1  50 

Hubbardston,  bbl  . 1  50 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  50 

Spitzenberg,  bbl . 1  50 

Northern  Spy,  bbl . 1  50 

Greening,  bbl  . 1  50 

Twenty  Ounce,  bbl  . 1  50 

Gravenstein,  bbl  . 1  50 

Pound  Sweet,  bbl . 1  50 

Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl . 1  50 

Fall  and  York  Pippin,  bbl — 1  50 
Fair  to  good  grades,  d.  h.  bbl.  75 
Open  head  bbls,  as  to  kind...  50 
Crab  apples,  small,  yel.,  bbl. 3  00 


Crab  apples,  large,  red,  bbl  —  2 


bbl. 


00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

50 

50 

00 

50 

25 

00 

00 

00 

75 

75 

50 

50 

lo 

10 

10 

8 

17 

9 


Pears,  Bartlett, 

Seckel,  bbl . 

Bose,  bbl  . 

Clairgeau,  bbl  . 

Anjou,  bbl . 

Duchess,  bbl  . 

Seldon,  bbl  . 

Swan’s  Orange,  bbl . 

Louise  Bonne,  bbl . 

Kieffer,  d.  h.  bbl . 

Common  cooking,  bbl . 

Quinces,  Apple,  bbl . 

Grapes,  Up-river,  Del.,  case... 

Niagara,  case  . 

Worden,  case  . 

Concord,  case  . 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  bkt... 

Niagara,  small  bkt . 

Catawba,  small  bkt  . 

Large,  red,  small  bkt . 

Blacky  large  bkt  . 

Black,  small  bkt  . 

Del.,  10-bkt  case  . 

Niagara,  10-bkt  case . 

Catawba,  10-bkt  case . 

Salem,  10-bkt  case  . 

Concord,  10-bkt  case  . 

Black,  in  trays,  ton . 

Delaware,  in  trays,  ton . 

White,  in  trays,  ton . . . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fey,  bbl 

Fancy,  Early  Black,  bbl . 

Fair  to  prime,  bbl . 

Fair  to  fancy,  crate . 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  bulk,  bbl . 2  00 

State  and  W’n,  180  lbs . 1  75 

Jersey,  bbl  . 1  75 

Jersey,  sack  . 1  60 

Maine,  sack  . 1  75 

Sweets,  So.  Jersey,  bbl . 1  75 

Sweets,  South’n,  yel.,  bbl . 1  25 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart .  4 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bchs...  75 
Carrots,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bchs.l  00 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  100 . 1  50 

Cauliflowers,  fair  to  fancy,  bbl.l  00 

Culls,  bbl  . 

Celery,  prime,  large,  doz 

Small  to  medium,  doz .  5 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bbl . 2  00 

Florida,  crate  . 1  25 

Boston,  hot-house,  doz 

Corn,  100  . 

Egg  plants,  Jersey,  bbl . 1  00 

Florida,  box  . 1  25 

Lettuce,  Boston,  doz 
Lima  Beans,  J’y,  Potato,  bag.,  .  75 
Jersey,  flat,  bag 
Onions,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  red,  bbl..l  50 

L.  I.  and  J’y,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bbl 

N.  Y„  bag . 1  37 

Conn.,  white,  bbl 


@4  00 
@3  25 
@3  00 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@3  00 
@2  50 
@2  75 
@2  50 
@3  00 
@2  00 
@2  50 
@2  00 
@1  25 
@1  50 
@4  00 
@3  50 
@5  00 
@6  00 
@3  00 
@2  75 
@2  25 
@1  75 
@3  00 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@1  50 
@1  50 
@5  00 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@  75 
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Yellow,  bbl  . 2  00  @2  50 

Red,  bbl  . ....150  @175 

White  pickle  onions,  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier  . 1  25  @2  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  green,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Jersey,  red,  bbl  . 1  00  @1  25 

Parsnips,  bbl  . 1  25  @1  50 

Pumpkins,  bbl  .  60  @  75 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  bkt .  50  @1  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Baltimore,  bbl  .  —  @1  00 

String  beans,  Va.,  wax,  bkt —  75  @1  00 

Va.,  green,  bkt .  75  @1  00 

Charleston,  wax,  bkt .  50  @  75 

North  Carolina,  bkt .  50  @  90 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl .  —  @75 

Hubbard,  bbl  .  —  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box .  50  @1  50 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl..  75  @  80 

Jersev,  Russia,  bbl  .  60  @  70 

White,  bbl  . 1  50  @2  00 

TOBACCO 
SEED  LEAF. 

New  York  State  Fillers .  6  @  8 

Fine  Wrappers  .  40  @  50 

Connecticut  Fillers  .  8  @  10 

Fine  Wrappers  .  50  @  70 

Average  Lots  . .  20  @  25 

Pennsylvania  Fillers  .  7  @  10 

Average  Lots  .  12  @  17 

VIRGINIA  SHIPPING. 

Common  Lugs  .  5%@  6% 

Good  Lugs  .  6%@  7 

Good  to  Fine  Leaf,  Dark .  11%@  12% 

Light  .  12%@  14 

Medium  to  Good  Leaf,  Dark....  9  @  10 
Light  .  10  @  11 


Dairy  Notes.— This  is  a  dairy  county,  as 
the  creameries  and  skimming  stations  are 
springing  up  here  and  there  pretty  thick, 
yet  they  all  seem  to  be  well  patronized,  as 
help  is  scarce  and  farmers  are  confining 
themselves  to  such  crops  as  they  can  se¬ 
cure  with  machinery.  Hay,  corn  and  stock 
seem  to  give  the  farmer  the  most  time 
with  the  least  help,  and  cows  are  paying 
as  well  as  any  stock  if  they  are  made  to 
pay  the  year  around;  if  they  are  just  Sum¬ 
mer  cows  and  Winter  boarders  there  is  no 
profit  in  them.  Beef  could  be  made  with  a 
good  profit,  but  we  have  not  got  the  stock, 
as  our  beef  cattle  have  been  so  long  dis¬ 
carded  that  it  must  take  a  young  and  en¬ 
terprising  farmer  to  start  at  beef-making. 
Perhaps  some  western  thin  stock  could  be 
brought  in  and  fattened  with  profit,  but 
they  would  of  course  be  the  culls,  as  the 
people  who  raise  the  stock  would  not  sell 
the  best.  It  looks  now  as  though  the  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  cow  is  the  one  to  make 
money,  but  if  I  want  to  mow  grass  1 
would  use  a  mower,  not  a  combined  ma¬ 
chine.  Why  not  raise  more  calves?  Good 
cows  are  always  in  demand,  and  a  few 
steer  calves  grown  into  early  beef  would 
be  sure  to  make  a  good  profit  if  well  cared 
for,  as  do  a  few  pigs.  c.  d.  b. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Not  a  narcotic,  but  a  Cough  Cure 
—Jayne’s  Expectorant. — Adv. 


Wants,  for  Sale  or  Exchange 


One  of  the  most  desirable  fruit  farms 
In  Virginia.  In  splendid  order.  Will  pay  10  per  cent 
on  price  asked  and  profit  will  increase  steadily.  Near 
great  markets,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  mild 
climate  in  most  healthful  belt  in  United  States. 

Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Ya. 


/l  jl  oir?  uuuiiumu  auu  uuoi  u.  a  omj, 

rnent  guaranteed.  It.  Gillies,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


Poultry,  Game, 

Hothouse  Products,  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Consignments  solicited.  Top  prices  secured  for 
choice  stock.  Write  for  Market  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Packing  Instructions. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


\lil  A  |y  Fresh  Eggs,  28  to  30  cents 

vw  IVI  I  EL  per  dozen.  Honey  and 


Country  Products.  WM. 
Avenue,  New  York  City, 


A.  BURDICK,  2122  Eighth 


APPLES 

Exported  to  leading  apple  auctioneers  in  Europe. 
Returns  cabled.  Consignments  solicited. 

For  information  address 

C.  R.  LAWRENCE,  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


250  Choice 


Barred  and  Buff  P 
Rocks  and  White  and 
Silver  Wyandottes  for  sale.  Price  reasonable. 

Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


All  COUNTRY  DEALERSandTRAPPERS 

will  do  well  by  writing  for  reliable  prices  before  sell¬ 
ing.  Honest  dealings  and  correct  grading  my  motto. 
Reference:  First  National  Bank  of  Hightstown. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Furs  and  Dealer 
in  Ginseng,  Hightstown,  Lock  Box  48,  N.  J. 


POWERS 

The  Fearless  Railway  Horse  Powers 
run  easier  andy  ield  more  power  than 
any  others.  Will  make  your  farm 
Also  threshers,  engines,  cut- 
silos,  saw  machines,  UAlb 
CO.,  Cobieskill,  N.Y. 


RUPTURE 


CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 

_  _  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay. 

ALEX.  8PEIR8,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


Waltham  and 
Elgin  Watches 


NO  CURE  a® 
NO  COST#* 


Banish  Lump  Jaw. 

The  end  of  each  case  of  lump  jaw  is  death 
unless  you  use  Fleming’*  Lump  Jaw 
Cure,  then  recovery  is  certain.  One  case 
means  danger  for  your  herd  and  pastures. 
You  can  cure  easily  and  thoroughly  with 
this  remedy;  no  cost  if  it  ever  fails.  We 
have  a  practical,  illustrated  book  for  you. 

Fistula  &  Poll  Evil 

Cured  in  15  to  30  Days. 

Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

Cure  is  a  simple,  scientific  remedy.  Easy 
to  use  and  absolutely  certain.  If  you  have 
an  afflicted  horse  write  today  for  circular 
and  have  a  well  animal  a  month  hence. 
Not  a  cent  of  cost  if  the  remedy  faile^  . 

No  More  Spavins. 

All  yonr  doubts  and  prejudices  in  regard 
to  Spavins,  Splint,  Ringbone,  Curb,  etc., 
are  wrong.  The  worst  cases  can  be 
promptly  cured  with  Fleming’s  Spavin 
Cure.  One  45-minute  treatment  is  usually 
all  required.  Does  just  what  we  say  or  no 
pay.  Write  today  for  circulars  on  any  or 
all  the  above  remedies.  State  which  cir¬ 
culars  are  wanted. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 

222  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


UPJIK 

We  issue  a  FREE  24-page  book 
on  the  subject  which  you  should 
read.  Shows  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs  from  life,  and  contains 
new  and  valuable  information 
of  vital  importance.  This  book 
contains  facts  which  will  enable 
you  to  effect  a  complete  cure 
without  pain,  danger,  operation 
or  detention  from  work.  Tells 
liow  to  work  in  perfect  comfort 
while  being  cured  without  the 
use  of  a  clumsy,  vise- like,  ill- 
fitting  truss.  The  book  is  free. 
Don’t  put  it  off.  Write  to-day. 

T-i  o  TC7T  112  Mery  Blk 
Dence  &  Mery  toledo,  o. 


HIGH  GRADE.  LOW  PRICES. 

Some  of  our  people  will  want  watches  this  Fall. 
Our  people  are  used  to  good  things  and  will  want 
GOOD  watches.  That  is  the  kind  weoffer  (Walthams 
and  Elglns  only)  and  all  full  15-jeweled.  Every  watch 
is  warranted  and  may  be  returned  at  our  expense  if 
you  don’t  like  it  when  you  see  it.  We  guarantee 
every  watch  to  be  first  class  In  every  respect,  and  the 
prices  are  the  lowest  on  record. 

Men's  14k.  25  Year  Gold  Filled  Watch 

Full  15-Jeweled  Works,  Hunting  Case, 

$16.50. 

No.  201  is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch.  The 
works  are  full-jeweled,  stem  wind  and  set,  and  con¬ 
tain  the  greatest  Improvements.  The  case  is  14k, 
gold  filled,  warranted  for  25  years.  This  watch  sells 
at  from  $25  to  $35,  but  we  will  send  one  including  free 
safe  delivery  for  only  $16.50. 

Men's  14k.  25  Year  Gold  Filled  Watch 

Full  15-Jeweled  Works,  Open-Face  Case, 

$13.60. 

No.  202  Is  the  same  as  No.  201,  but  open  face.  Price 
including  free  safe  delivery,  only  $13.00. 

Men's  Sterling  Silver  Watch. 

Full  15- Jeweled  Works,  3-ounce  Case, 
Open  Face  or  Hunting. 

$12.00. 

No.  203  is  just  like  No.  201,  but  the  case  is  sterling 
silver,  weighing  3  ounces,  open  face  or  hunting 
Delivered  in  good  running  order  for  only  $12. 

Men's  Full  15-Jeweled  Waltham  or 
Elgin  Watch. 

Nickel  Silver  Case,  Open  Face. 

$7.75. 

No.  204  is  just  like  No. 202,  but  the  case  is  made  of 
solid  nickel-silver,  a  beautiful  white  composition 
metal.  Price  Including  free  safe  delivery,  only  $7.75. 

Ladies'  Full  15- Jeweled  Watch. 

14-k.  25  Year  Gold  Filled  Hunting  Case. 

$15.25. 

No.  205  Is  just  like  No.  201,  but  ladles’  size.  Delivered 
free  in  good  running  order  for  only  $15.25. 

Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK  OITY. 
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20  CASH  PRIZES 

Our  old  friends  are  doing  nicely  in  the 
way  of  sending  new  names,  but  few  are 
hunting  for  big  clubs.  The  small  orders 
for  three  or  four  and  up  to  10  names 
never  came  in  as  fast  as  during  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks.  We  need  them  to 
feed  this  new  press,  and  we  feel  that 
our  old  friends  are  going  to  see  that  we 
get  them.  At  the  present  time  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  five  times  the  circulation  of 
any  other  agricultural  paper  published 
in  the  State  of  New'  York. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  come  in.  Those  who  pay  a  dollar 
now  for  next  year  will  get  the  remaining 
issues  of  this  year  free,  as  we  begin  the 
subscription  with  January  1.  Remember 
we  have  20  cash  prizes  for  club  raisers. 
If  you  do  not  know  all  about  it  send  for 
terms.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


GRAPES.— Receipts  continue  light,  and 
prices  for  anything  choice  are  high.  The 
label  idea  is  taking  deeper  root  in  the  minds 
of  consumers.  Those  who  last  year  got 
certain  brands  that  proved  superior  are 
after  the  same  brand  and  label  number 
again,  taking  the  grapes  without  even  look¬ 
ing  at  them,  and  looking  at  unlabeled  fruit 
with  suspicion.  Bulk  grapes  sell  at  two, 
and  in  some  cases,  three  times  last  year’s 
figures,  Delawares  in  trays  having  brought 
as  high  as  $100  per  ton. 

POTATOES  have  in  some  cases  reached 
$2  or  a  little  better;  $1.75  is  the  lowest  fig¬ 
ure  noted  for  fair  tubers  at  present.  Buyers 
are  quite  active.  We  can  see  no  reason  to 
expect  lower  prices  so  long  as  receipts  con¬ 
tinue  of  their  present  moderate  dimensions. 
Many  of  the  southern  sweets  on  hand  are 
poor  and  sell  at  less  than  $1.50.  South  Jer¬ 
sey  stock  sells  well.  The  Island  of  Jersey  in 
the  English  Channel,  is  particularly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  potato  growing.  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  states  that  during  the  present 
season  66,625  tons  of  potatoes  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  island,  bringing  about  $1,- 
900,000. 

APPLES.— There  is  still  a  large  quantity 
of  smutty  and  otherwise  damaged  fruit  on 
hand,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  reasonably 
fair  apples  is  seen  this  week.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  an  improvement  in  quality  may 
be  noted  for  some  time,  as  many  growers 
have  been  rushing  off  this  inferior  fruit, 
which  spoils  quickly  if  stored.  We  have 
seen  barrels  of  large,  fair  and  otherwise 
choice  Greenings  so  spotted  with  this  black 
fungus  that  a  would-be  customer  said: 
‘‘Don’t  want  them  at  any  price,”  as  soon 
as  t’he  barrel  was  opened.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  nothing  of  this  sort 
should  be  packed  in  boxes  with  the  idea  of 
getting  an  increased  price.  This  practice 
is  what  has  set  some  eastern  apple  dealers 
against  the  box,  and  from  the  specimens 
that  we  have  seen  we  do  not  wonder  that 
they  prefer  to  have  such  stuff  barreled. 
There  'have  been  a  few  Pacific  coast  apples 
on  hand  of  the  Alexander  variety,  which 
sold  for  over  $1  in  spite  of  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  cheap  fruit  on  hand.  Not  many 
Pacific  coast  apples  are  expected  until 
later,  and  the  amount  sent  then  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  ruling  price  for  good  fruit 
here.  An  occasional  lot  of  extra  choice 
apples  sells  for  $3  per  barrel,  but  $1.50  to  $2 
will  cover  most  of  the  business,  w.  w.  h. 


WHY  THE  TREE  MAN  DEPARTED. 

An  Illinois  friend  sends  us  the  following 
little  story— taken  from  a  local  paper: 

‘‘Talk  about  new  and  wonderful  trees, 
plants  and  seeds,”  said  the  enthusiastic 
agent,  “I  have  got  a  list  of  novelties  no 
enterprising,  wide-awake  farmer  can  af¬ 
ford  to  do  without!” 

“Have  you?”  said  the  honest  tiller  of  the 
soil,  as  a  strange  glitter  crept  into  'his  eyes. 

“Yes,  sir.  I  can  sell  you  a  pie  plant  from 
which  you  can  grow  mince,  custard,  lemon, 
cream  or  any  other  kind  of  pie  while  you 
wait.  It  is  a  mighty  convenient  plant  to 
have  around,  because  one  never  knows 
what  minute  a  lot  of  unexpected  company 
may  come,  and  even  the  best  of  families 
are  sometimes  caught  without  a  pie  in  the 
house.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right,”  said  the  old 
farmer. 

“And  I  have  here  an  illustration,  show¬ 
ing  a  new  and  wonderful  variety  of  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  the  pollen  of  w'hich  has  been 
crossed  with  the  finest  grades  of  pulverized 
sugar  and  Winter  wheat  flour,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  shortcake  ready  for  the  table. 
The  picture  as  you  see,  is  very  attractive, 


but  it  does  the  subject  nowhere  near  jus¬ 
tice.” 

“Have  you  got  a  sample  of  the  cake  with 
you?”  asked  the  confiding  farmer. 

“Sorry,  but  I  just  gave  the  last  piece  to 
a  man  I  met  half  a  mile  down  the  road,  and 
to  whom  I  sold  a  large  number  of  plants, 
as  he  is  going  to  open  a  restaurant  next 
Spring.  But,”  concluded  t’he  agent,  “here 
ai’e  things  equally  wonderful  and  desirable. 
I  can  sell  you  egg  plant  that  will  produce 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys  and  all 
sorts  of  fowls.  I  have  bird  seed  from 
which  you  can  grow  everything,  from  hum¬ 
ming  birds  to  bald  eagles.” 

“All  from  the  same  lot  o’  seed?”  inquired 
the  farmer. 

“Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,”  answered  the 
agent.  “It’s  mixed  bird  seed,  you  see.  And 
I  have  horse  chestnuts  that  will  produce  a 
livery  stable  in  90  days,  and  plum 'and  apple 
trees  that  will  yield  an  abundance  of  pud¬ 
ding  and  dumplings  ready  to  be  eaten.  I 
have  also  a  variety  of  peac'h  tree  that  was 
budded  with  a  preparation  of  ground  tin, 
and  now  it  produces  the  peaches  all  put 
in  cans,  ready  for  Winter  use.” 

“Well  I’ll  just  be  hanged  ef  that  ain’t 
an  idee,”  said  the  listener.  “Any  can 
opener  grow  with  it?”  he  added. 

“Well,  no,  I’ll  not  deceive  you,”  said  the 
agent,  “by  saying  there  is,  but  we  hope 
soon  to  remedy  that  defect.” 

“Wall,  let  me  tell  ye,  stranger,”  said  the 
honest  old  farmer,  “you’re  way  behind  the 
times.  The  last  agent  that  was  here  had 
them  ready  canned  peach  trees,  and  with 
every  can  there  would  grow  a  can-opener, 
a  corkscrew,  a  pencil  sharpener  and  a 
stump-puller.  No  can-opener,  eh?  Well, 
I  can’t  buy  of  you,  ’cause  I  don’t  want  my 
neighbors  to  know  that  I  am  fool  enough 
to  buy  old-fashioned,  back-number  trees 
that  are  clear  out  of  style.  They’d  give 
me  the  laugh  sure.”  And  then  turning  to  a 
freckled-faced  boy  who  had  been  listening 
at  a  safe  distance,  he  said:  “Hennie,  let 
Tige  out  of  the  barn.  He  hasn’t  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat  for  three  days.” 

And  the  tree  man  departed. 


A  TOWN  MAN  TURNS  FARMER. 

The  following  record  of  actual  experience 
will  appeal  to  some  of  those  who  think  of 
leaving  a  city  job  for  a  farm.  It  isn’t  all 
sunshine  at  either  end— there  is  plenty  of 
shade  in  both  situations: 

“I  formerly  worked  in  a  shop  in  town.  I 
have  had  the  “hen  fever”  for  the  past  eight 
years,  haven’t  got  over  it  yet,  so  in  1896, 
having  saved  about  $600,  I  bought  a  little 
farm  for  $1,100,  paying  $450  down  and  giv¬ 
ing  mortgage  for  $650.  The  balance  of  my 
$600  was  used  up  in  moving  here,  with  a  few 
other  expenses,  so  when  I  got  ’here  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1896,  I  had  about  $50  and  a  horse, 
buggy  and  light  wagon.  No  tools  went 
with  the  place,  so  I  had  to  buy  or  hire 
everything,  and  support  a  family  of  four. 
There  are  about  50  acres  of  cord  wood  on 
the  place,  so  I  started  in  to  cut  that.  The 
first  Winter  I  got  out  about  50  cords  which 
sold  for  $1.75  per  cord,  and  got  a  pair  of 
very  sore  hands.  It  was  my  first  attempt 
at  cutting  wood.  When  Spring  came  I  got 
a  tliree-year-old  cow  and  a  pig.  I  started 
in  by  borrowing  all  the  sitting  hens  I  could 
get  hold  of,  and  hatched  about  300  chicks, 
raising  about  125  pullets.  I  had  to  run  in 
debt  for  the  grain  to  feed  them,  and 
thought  they  would  never  lay  the  first  egg. 
As  1  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  farm¬ 
ing  except  what  I  had  picked  out  of  books 
and  papers,  everything  came  very  ’hard. 
However,  that  Summer  I  raised  all  the 
vegetables  needed  for  our  family,  and  had 
a  little  to  sell.  In  June,  1897,  I  secured  the 
sub-contract  to  carry  the  mail  on  a  three- 
mile  route  for  four  years  at  $114  per  year, 
and  when  the  contracts  were  let  in  1900  I 
secured  the  contract  for  four  years  more 
at  $150  per  year.  I  am  beginning  to  learn 
a  little  of  farming,  and  now  have  nearly 
all  the  tools  I  absolutely  require,  although 
a  sulky  plow  and  riding  cultivator  are 
hopes  of  the  near  future.  I  have  cut  my 
mortgage  down  to  $400,  and  this  year  I  ’have 
50  cords  of  hard  wood  for  sale,  which  I 
could  not  well  get  out  of  the  woods  on 
account  of  lack  of  snow  last  Winter.  It 
will  now  bring  a  good  price  on  account  of 
the  coal  strike,  and  it  looks  like  plain  sail¬ 
ing  from  now  on.  My  farm  lies  on  a  point 
of  land  with  salt  water  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  the  sea  weed,  which  consists  of  Eel 
grass  and  Rock  weed,  is  cast  up  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Fall,  only  costing  the 
hauling.  We  pile  in  large  heaps  and  it  is 
well  rotted  by  Spring.  Potatoes,  cabbage 
and  turnips  do  well  on  it,  but  other  vege¬ 
tables  do  not  seem  to  like  it  on  account  of 
salt.  I  planted  quite  a  lot  of  field  corn  and 
squashes  on  it  last  Spring,  and  they  did 
nothing.  It  is  pretty  hard  trying  to  make 
a  living  and  at  the  same  time  pay  off  a 
mortgage  on  a  run-out  farm,  but  if  nothing 
unforeseen  happens,  I  shall  do  it,  I  like  the 
life  in  the  open  air,  have  not  paid  one  cent 
for  doctors  since  I  moved  here,  can  get 
fresh  fish,  clams  and  lobsters  at  any  time, 
and  vegetables  in  their  season,  and  am  my 


own  boss  with  no  factory  whistles  to  listen 
to  as  a  warning.” 


I  would  use  Missouri  Pippin  as  a  “filler” 
in  an  orchard  to  obtain  quick  crops  while 
other  varieties  were  coming  on.  It  bears 
early,  is  handsome,  bright-colored,  always 
in  demand.  As  tree  grows  old  it  is  not  so 
good  in  fruit  or  tree  growth.  A.  z.  M. 

Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 


Uncommon  Colds. 

"It  is  just  a  common  cold,”  people 
say,  "there’s  no  danger  in  that.”  Ad¬ 
mitting  their  statement,  then  there  are 
uncommon  colds,  colds  which  are  dan¬ 
gerous;  for  many  a  fatal  sickness  begins 
with  a  cold.  If  we  could  tell  the  com¬ 
mon  cold  from  the  uncommon  we  could 
feel  quite  safe.  But  we  can’t.  The 
uncommon  vari¬ 
ety  is  rarely  rec¬ 
ognized  until  it 
has  fastened  its 

hold  on  the 
lungs,  and  there 
are  symptoms  of 
consumption. 

Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery  cures 
coughs,  bron¬ 
chitis,  "  weak  ” 
lungs  and  other 
diseases  of  the 
organs  of  respir¬ 
ation.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure,  rich 
blood  and  builds 
up  the  emaciated 
body. 

"I  took  a  severe 
cold  which  settled 
in  the  bronchial 
tubes,”  writes  Rev. 

Frank  Hay,  of  Nor- 
tonville,  Jefferson  Co.,  Kansas.  After  trying 
medicines  labeled  ‘Sure  Cure,’  almost  without 
number,  I  was  led  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.  I  took  two  bottles  and, was 
cured,  and  have  stayed  cured.  When  I  think  of 
the  great  pain  1  had  to  endure,  and  the  terrible 
cough  I  had,  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  I 
was  so  soon  relieved.  That  God  may  spare  you 
many  years  and  abundantly  bless  you  is  ’the 
prayer  of  your  grateful  friend.” 

If  you  ask  your  dealer  for  "Golden 
Medical  Discovery”  because  you  have 
confidence  in  its  cures,  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  switched  off  to  a  medi¬ 
cine  claimed  to  be  "just  as  good,”  but 
which  you  did  not  ask  for  and  of  which 
you  know  nothing. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  diz¬ 
ziness  and  sick  headache. 


Hercules.  A  five  wire,  large  bale  press. 
Guaranteed  capacity  3  tons  an  hour. 

The  A  Ills  at  or  Box  Press  can  bale  22  tons 
in  10  hours,  or  no  pay.  Write  for  catalogue. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Box  6Q,  Bwlght,  Ills. 


26  Bu.  Baskets 

HOUR  with  our  Wolverine  Geared  Hall 
Bearing  Mill.  Grinds  ear  corn,  rye,  wheat, 
shelled  com,  etc.,  fino  or  coarse  to  a  very  uni¬ 
form  feed,  because  burrs  are  brought  together 
very  true.  The  only  Sweep  Mill  that 
grinds  all  grain,  equal  to  a  burr  stone  mill* 
I*  A  Oft  PI  TV  is  largo  because  the  mill  13 
Unr  nUl  I  I  Triple  Geared.  Our 
17  in.  burrs  on  this  mill  revolve  three  times  to  each  turn 
of  the  team,  making  them  equal  to  51  In.  burrs  on  most 

_ _  L  single  geared  mills.  Therefore,  we  give  you  the  largest 

capacity  and  most  uniform  feed  possible  to  produce  on  a  sweep  mill. 
BIIUC  CfiCV  because  all  friction  is  relieved  by  our  lm- 
tiUNde£A31  proved  Ball  Bcarlnjra.  Is  the  largest 
end  easiest  running  geared  mill  made(  Wt.675  lbs).  Our  prices  are  low 
because  we  have  no  fluent#.  We  have  eight  sizes  of  sweep  mills 
$14.25  and  up.  Thirty  other  styles  of  grinders  for  all  purposes. 
Free  catalogue  of  40,000  articles.  Write  for  it. 

M&RVIH  SMITH  GO. 


Read  of  the  penetrating,  soothing  antiseptic 
and  marvelous  healing  power  of 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

1  had  a  horse  with  an  aggravated  case  of 

cracked  heels.  Used  many  different  remedies. 
Some  would  heal  the  surface  but  after  driving 
the  parts  would  crack  again.  I  used  Veterinary 
Pixine  according  to  directions  and  soon  healed 
from  the  bottom  and  the  parts  kept  sound  al¬ 
though  the  horse  was  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
I  like  it  and  recommend  it.  There  are  parties 
who  wish  me  to  keep  it  and  I  also  want  more 
myself.  IIow  can  I  get  it  to  sell  again?  Please 
quote  price.  J.  N.  TERRILL, 

Dealer  in  horses,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Enclosed  $1  for  2  8-oz.  packages  of  Veterinary 
Pixine.  It  is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  used 
for  sore  shoulders  on  horses  and  mules.  I  work 
40  head  and  have  tried  nearly  everything. 

W.  H.  FRAZINE,  Montpelier,  Cal. 

Stinging,  burning  sores,  chronic  scratches, 
grease  heel,  mud  fever,  hopple  chafes,  speed 
cracks,  abscesses,  inflammatory  swellings,  hoof 
rot,  mange  and  all  sores  and  skin  diseases  abso¬ 
lutely  and  permanently  cured.  It  is  the  one 
scientific,  pharmaceutical  veterinary  ointment. 
Heals  naturally  by  granulations  without  scab 
and  stimulates  growth  of  hair — natural  color. 
There  exists  no  healing  remedy  so  all  powerful 
and  unfailing. 

2  oz.,25c.;8  oz.,50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Such  results  as  the  following  are  more  convincing  than  statements,  and  are  carrying  “Save-the- 
Horse”  over  skepticism,  prejudice  and  uncertainty.  No  man  will  see  his  horse  suffer  and  become 
incapacitated  when  such  facts  prove  convincingly  the  possibilities  of  this  remedy. 


Quogue,  L.I.,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  “Save-the-Horse,  ”  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  you,  will  do  all  you  recommend. 
The  two  horses  I  used  it  on  were  both  laid  up, 
one  for  six  weeks  or  more  and  the  other  for  ten 
weeks.  The  first  one  had  a  large  splint  running 
from  ankle-joint  to  knee,  also  enlarged  tendons  on 
same  leg.  I  used  your  linament  on  this  horse 
about  two  weeks,  according  to  directions,  then 
commenced  to  drive  him  and  have  worked  him 
hard  on  a  butcher  wagon  ever  since.  He  is  now 
sound.  The  other  horse  belonged  to  a  friend  of 
mine  that  has  a  cottage  here  for  the  summer;  his 
mare  made  a  misstep  and  injured  her  ankle.  It 
became  large  and  calloused  and  she  could  not  go. 
He  employed  two  veterinary  surgeons,  then  he 
got  another  to  fire  the  ankle  and  kept  doing  so 
for  awhile,  still  his  mare  could  not  go  and  was 
no  use  to  him.  I  told  him  when  he  got  through 
doctoring  her  to  send  her  to  my  stable  and  my 
man  would  cure  her  with  “Save-the-Horse.”  He 
did  so.  She  was  kept  still  for  two  weeks,  then 
1  told  him  lie  could  drive  her  moderately,  but 
that  she  was  to  stay  at  my  stable  until  my  man 
got  through  applying  “Save-the-Horse.”  I  sent 
her  back  to  the  livery  stable  last  week,  and  she 
can  go  ns  fast,  as  far  and  as  quick  as  any 
horse  on  earth  now,  and  go  sound.  The  result 
of  the  firing  shows,  and  always  will,  otherwise 
she  is  perfect.  He  drove  her  to  Enstport  Inst  week 
in  38  minutes,  which  is  ten  miles.  I  consider 
‘‘Save-the-Horse  will  do  more  than  you  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  do  and  will  do  more  than  any  lini¬ 
ment  I  ever  used.  I  enclose  check  for  $5  for 
another  bottle;  I  did  not  expect  to  give  you  a 
detailed  report  of  the  horses,  hut  could  not  do 
otherwise  after  seeing  how  the  horses  came  out. 

WM.  II.  CAMERDEN,  Real  Estate  Agent. 


Bicknell,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  I  had  a  three-year-old  filly  with 
hone  spavin,  which  had  been  lame  for  fifteen 
months  or  more.  I  used  “Save-the-Horse”  as 
directed  and  the  spavin  left  at  once  and  I  didn’t 
use  quite  half  the  bottle.  I  then  had  a  mule 
which  had  thoroughpin  on  both  legs  and  I  used 
the  rest  of  the  bottle  on  them.  They  are  not 
entirely  gone,  but  I  think  if  I  had  used  the  entire 
contents  of  the  bottle  on  them  they  would  have 
gone.  I  have  used  many  spavin  cures  hut  regard 
yours  the  best  I  ever  had. 

R.  T.  OOX,  Breeder  High  Class  Jersey  Swine. 


Cholsea-on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  “Save-the-IIorse”  Is  the  greatest 
remedy  of  the  age.  Spavins  are  chronic  in  my 
business,  and  all  the  remedies  tried  before  this 
left  the  horse  with  a  big  scar  and  as  lame  as 
before.  The  horse  I  tried  your  remedy  on  hud 
about  the  worst  spavin  I  ever  saw.  Ho  could  not 
get  his  heel  on  the  ground  when  in  motion,  and 
less  than  half  the  bottle  fixed  him  up  as  good  as 
ever.  With  your  remedy  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
buy  a  horse  with  a  spavin  at  a  reasonable  price, 
although  I  dread  the  disease.  Wishing  you 
success. 

JOHN  PINCKNEY,  Coal,  Ice  and  Teaming. 


No.  Easton,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  used  “Save-the-IIorse”  on 
three  different  horses  for  bone  spavin,  with  per¬ 
fect  success.  I  consider  it  the  only  spavin  cure 
on  the  market,  and  think  it  is  not  only  worth  five 
dollars  but  its  weight  in  gold. 


HOWARD  SLOCUM. 

The  fire  iron  is  uncertain  at  the  best  and  invariably  only  aggravates  the  disease  or  injury; 
Mistering  is  less  effective  than  the  tiro  iron,  and  both  necessitate  laying  up  the  horse  from  four 
weeks  to  two  months;  arsenic,  mercurial  and  poisonous  compounds  produce  irreparable  injury. 
“Save-the-Horse”  eliminates  all  these  factors.  Horse  can  be  worked  continuously. 

It  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any  place  and  in  all  conditions  and  extremes  of 
weather — hot  or  cold,  and  no  matter  what  the  age,  condition  or  development  of  the  ease  or  pre¬ 
vious  failures  in  treating,  the  coneentrated,  penetrating,  absorbing  power  of  this  remedy  is  un¬ 
failing,  and  no  case  can  withstand  the  force  of  its  action  whether  a 

BONE  OR  BOG  SPAVIN,  RINGBONE.  CURB,  THOROUGHPIN.  SPLINT.  CAPPED  HOCK,  SHOE 
BOIL.  WIND  PUFF.  WEAK  OR  STRAINED  TENDONS  OR  LAMENESS. 

It  cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  less  of  hair. 


$5.00  Per  Bottle. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle.  Construct¬ 
ed  solely  to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you 
fully.  We  know  positively  “Save-the-Horse”  will 
absolutely  and  permanently  cure,  and  for  that" 
reason  guarantee  is  made  all  your  way. 

The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable, 
except  in  rarest  of  cases.  Guarantee  covers  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  one  bottle. 


If  You  Are  in  Doubt  Write  Us. 

We  will  advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  remedy  effecting  a  cure.  Give  explicit 
particulars.  Give  the  veterinarian's  diagnosis,  if 
you  know  he  is  competent.  Inform  us  fully  as  to 
the  age,  development,  location  of  swellings,  lame¬ 
ness,  action  and  previous  treatment. 

Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 


$5  a  Bottle  at  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CIIEMICAlXj  COMPANY,  Troy  3XT.  “’XT, 
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BRIEF  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Styptic  in  Dishorning. 

I  am  a  frienu  of  dishorning  cattle,  with 
a  clipper  only.  What  can  I  use  to  reduce 
the  loss  of  blood?  w.  d.  m.  m. 

Ross,  Iowa. 

A  preparation  coming  both  in  liquid 
and  powder  form,  known  to  the  trade 
as  ferric  sub-sulphate  (Monsel’s  solu¬ 
tion)  an  iron  compound  having  the 
power  almost  instantly  to  coagulate 
blood. 

Fattening  Old  Cows. 

I  have  two  old  cows  past  their  useful¬ 
ness,  above  the  average  for  milk,  one  about 
800,  the  other  1,000  pounds.  How  much 
meal  will  it  do  to  feed  them  running  to 
pasture,  and  if  I  continue  milking  them, 
will  the  milk  and  butter  pay  the  extra  feed 
needed  to  fatten  them?  J.  J.  P- 

Busti,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  when  asked  his 
experience  in  feeding  hogs  said:  “I  paid 
$2  for  a  pig,  fed  him  $10  worth  of  corn- 
meal,  and  sold  him  for  $8.  I  made  $6 
on  the  pig,  but  lost  on  the  meal.”  This 
is  my  experience  feeding  such  kind  of 
stock.  These  cows  have  been  milking 
machines,  as  evidenced  by  their  weight 
and  age.  They  can  be  fattened,  but 
much  time  and  grain  will  be  in  demand. 
We  sometimes  have  a  similar  case,  and 
we  lose  money  feeding  rather  than  have 
a  cow  leave  the  farm  in  poor  condition. 
In  fact,  one  cow  15  years  old  now  runs 
at  large.  We  dried  her  up  last  Summer, 
and  she  will,  on  grass  alore,  get  fat 
enough  for  Italian  beef.  Cornmeal  at 
$27  per  ton  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
return  much  profit  made  into  beef  on 
old  dairy  cows.  If  J.  J.  P.  feels  that  he 
needs  a  bit  of  experience  he  can  begin 
feeding  four  quarts  a  day  of  corn  and 
bran  mixed,  half  and  half,  and  gradual¬ 
ly  increase  to  eight  quarts.  If  these 
cows  have  not  been  fed  much  grain  they 
may  surprise  the  owner  in  increased 
milk  returns.  I  see  no  other  way,  only 
a  trial;  weigh  feed,  milk  and  butter, 
and  if  no  large  scales  are  at  hand  the 
general  appearance  of  the  cow  will  de¬ 
note  her  gain  in  weight. 

An  Undeveloped  Heifer. 

We  have  a  heifer  with  her  first  calf.  Only 
the  rear  half  of  her  udder  developed;  the 
front  teats  are  very  small;  althoug'h  open 
do  not  secrete  more  than  a  teaspoonful  of 
milk.  She  is  two  years  old,  large  and 
thrifty,  is  three-fourths  Jersey;  gives  six 
to  eight  quarts  per  day.  Is  there  any 
chance  for  her  udder  to  develop  fully? 

East  Bethany,  N.  Y.  F.  r.  u. 

I  should  say  the  chances  were  against 
development.  While  I  do  not  usually 
approve  such  advice,  in  this  case  allow¬ 
ing  the  calf  to  suck  for  a  few  weeks 
may  aid  in  development.  If  there  is  no 
inflammation  hot  water  or  medicinal  ap¬ 
plications  will  avail  nothing.  If  guess¬ 
ing  was  permitted  I  should  say  the  trou¬ 
ble  was  faulty  breeding.  These  cases 
are  unusual,  except  in  cases  of  acci¬ 
dent,  organic  or  constitutional,  and  if 
I  mistake  not,  the  Jerseys  with  their 
past  inbreeding  have  more  of  these  dis¬ 
turbances  than  other  breeds.  A  whole 
chapter  might  be  written  upon  these 
constitutional  troubles  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  for  which  people  are  vainly 
striving  to  find  some  patent  medicine  to 
cure,  or  hocus-pocus  to  relieve.  About 
all  the  satisfaction  one  gets  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  waste  of  time  and  money. 

I  speak  from  experience.  A  well-known 
cattle  judge  and  expert  tells  me  of  a 
case  where  the  offspring  of  a  certain 
bull  had  only  two  and  three  teats.  The 
owner  queried  why  such  monstrosities. 
When  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
matter  the  sire  was  found  to  have  only 
two  rudimentaries.  Remember  an  un¬ 
derlying  principle  of  breeding.  A  con¬ 
stitutional  weakness  in  the  parents  al¬ 
ways  affects  some  essential  working 
part  of  the  animal.  In  the  cow  it  is 


usually  the  udder,  in  the  horse  the  feet 
and  wind,  in  a  hog  the  digestion.  If 
inflammation  in  this  case  prevents  se¬ 
cretion  reduce  it  by  hot  water  applica¬ 
tions.  Give  a  tablespoonful  of  saltpeter 
and  three-fourths  pound  of  Epsom  salts. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


Feeding  Cabbage  to  Cows. 

There  will  probably  be  hundreds  of 
tons  of  cabbage  fed  to  cows  in  our  town 
this  Fall  and  Winter,  on  account  of  the 
small  price  they  have  been  bringing, 
$2.50  and  $2  a  ton,  for  a  few  carloads, 
while  now  there  is  no  market  for  them 
here  at  any  price.  We  have  fed  and 
seen  cabbages  fed  to  cows  for  more  than 
10  years;  the  leaves,  stump  and  whole 
cabbages  fed,  small  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  after  cows  become  used  to  them 
without  any  serious  results  or  giving 
bad  flavor  to  the  milk,  or  a  bad  taste 
to  the  butter.  You  must  not  feed  them 
just  before  milking.  Feed  twice  a  day 
if  you  wish  to,  and  as  soon  after  milk¬ 
ing  as  possible.  It  needs  judgment  and 
discretion  in  feeding  them,  same  as  in 
feeding  Alfalfa  or  green  clover.  Do  not 
allow  the  cows  to  gorge  and  stuff  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  has  been  known  to  kill 
them.  A  cow  has  a  great  mouth  for 
cabbage,  and  hardly  knows  when  to 
stop  eating  it.  If  they  eat  too  much  it 
scours  and  weakens  them.  Cabbages 
where  fed  freely,  need  plenty  of  good 
hay  with  bran,  shorts,  middlings,  oat¬ 
meal  and  cornmeal  or  gluten  meal;  two 
or  three  of  these  grains  to  preserve 
something  near  a  balanced  ration,  as 
cabbage  given  as  the  principal  feed  is 
too  thin  and  enervating.  Cabbage  will 
increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  but  we 
think  will  not  improve  the  quality.  If 
fed  judiciously  it  is  quite  a  help  during 
the  Fall  months;  is  worth  more  to  feed 
cows  than  $2  a  ton,  what  buyers  are 
talking  of  now.  Cows  may  be  turned 
into  a  cabbage  field  twice  daily,  perhaps 
for  one-half  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time  for 
a  few  days;  then  give  longer  time,  and 
so  on,  till  you  find  no  bad  results;  a  few 
cows  have  died  about  here  in  years  past 
from  overeating.  Much  cabbage  given 
to  cows  has  a  tendency  to  soften  the 
butter,  and  does  not  improve  its  color. 
Probably  as  a  result  of  overfeeding  and 
indiscretion  in  feeding,  some  of  our 
creameries  and  milk  stations  have  had 
sufficient  cause  for  discarding  the  milk 
of  some  dairymen.  it.  c.  t. 

Tully,  N.  Y. 


cows,  as  compared  with  last  year,  are 
looking  better;  feed  has  been  abundant 
this  season  and  is  still  fresh  and  growing. 
While  cattle  can  remain  out  on  green  feed 
they  will  continue  to  do  well,  but  when 
they  must  be  fed  on  grain  and  hay  they 
will  shrink  badly,  because  the  hay  is  of  a 
poor  quality  and  will  produce  but  little 
milk.  Cows  are  high;  few  farmers  are 
offering  any  for  sale,  those  offered  being 
mostly  culls.  The  demand  for  milk  in  this 
section  is  fully  equal  to  the  supply,  and 
prices  are  better  than  they  have  ever  been 
at  this  season.  e.  M.  p. 

East  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

Sheep  and  Dogs.— How  do  we  keep  the 
dogs  down  in  our  sheep  raising?  Well,  we 
do  it  by  shooting  and  poisoning,  and  then 
they  are  ahead  of  us.  I  have  a  private  dog 
cemetery  and  keep  mum.  We  use  strych¬ 
nine;  put  it  on  a  bait  of  meat  tied  to  a 
string  and  hung  along  pathways  where 
they  are  apt  to  come.  Bologna  sausage  is 
good  bait.  We  take  them  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  for  fear  some  innocent  thing  may  get 
it.  We  have  to  go  for  them  quite  often. 
We  lose  every  year  more'  or  less.  c.  f. 


PIGGIES’  TROUBLES. 

The  large  demand  for  that  famous  book. 
“Piggies’  Troubles,”  has  caused  another  edition 
to  be  printed. 

Much  valuable  information  is  contained,  giving 
symptoms  and  cures  for  many"  of  the  diseases  to 
which  the  hog  is  heir,  such  as:  cholera,  hoglice, 
mange,  fly  and  maggots,  gramalar  eruption, 
nettlerash,  eczema,  surfeit,  sore  tails,  thumps 
canker,  paralysis,  rickets,  scours,  infectious  ar¬ 
thritis,  worms,  abortion,  garget,  castration,  and 
other  things  hog  owners  ought  to  know. 

We  have  arranged  that  each  subscriber  to  this 
paper  shall  have  a  copy. 

You  had  better  write  at  once,  addressing  the 
Zenner  Disinfectant  Comj>any,  Manufacturers  of 
Zenoleum,  181  Bates  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  You  will 
be  much  interested  in  this  book,  and  ought  to 
have  a  copy  with  you  always. 


Our  cream  separator  book 
is  said  by  many  expert  daily- 
men  to  be  the  best  guide  to 
money  making  on  the  farm 
ever  written. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy? 


Empire  Cream  Separator 
Company, 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

I  Formerly  U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co. 


Ghe 

EMPIRE 


It’:  the  same  machine  as  be¬ 
fore — the  leader  of  all  hand  pow¬ 
er  cream  separators — easy  run¬ 
ning,  close-skimming  and  simple 
in  construction. 

The  bowl  is  light  in  weight 
and  free  from  all  complicated 
parts,  easy  to  turn  and  easy  to 
clean,  but  a  hummer  for  work. 

It’s  the  same  machine  in  every 
respect — only  more  of  them; 
I  every  day  the  demand  and  the 
output  increase  simultaneously. 

It’s  the  same  Empire  in  every 
way  but  the  manufacturers  have 
made  a  slight  change  in  name  in 
p  order  to  identify  themselves 
more  closely  with  their  machine. 

We’re  now  the  Empire, 
too.  Please  address  us  accord¬ 
ingly. 


IC“Calf  Feederl 

Gold  Medal  The  only  feeder  adopted  by  Experi- 1 

Pan-American  ment  Stations. 

I  Satisfaction  Easiest  to  operate  and  clean.  | 

valves  to  get  clogged 

Prevents  or  fou!‘ 

Scours. 

Weans  perfectly. 

Calves  take  to  it  like  a 
|  baby  to  the  bottle,  Qver 
50,000 


It’s  Nature’s 
Own  Way, 


In  Use. 

More  than  all 
others  combined. 


Durable, 
Simple. 
Economical, 
Scientific 
and 

Practical, 


Extra  gain  on 

I  one  calf  paya  k  Nipples  are 
for  two  /  reenforced  without 
I  feeders.  /  scams. 

j  Price  $1.50.  Sent  postpaid  for  $1.75.  [ 

Our  Cow's  Relief  is  guaranteed  to  cure  caked  bag  in 
12  to  24  hours.  Heals  chapped  or  cracked  teats, 
sores,  scratches,  etc.  Sample  box  by  mail  for  50  cts. 

**22  Valid  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Vse  a  Feeder, '‘free. 

Lo.  H.  MFG.  CO..  DEPT.  R  LYNDON.  VTl 


Death  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
64-pago  Book  FREE. 

D.  j.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Appouaug,  R.  I. 


ICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  We  pay  freight. 
Circular  free ;  catalogue  (ic. 

Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy*  Ill. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  {Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


|  Four  Grandsons  of  Exile, 

J  En  ft.  Ci  i  O  solid  color;  2,  4,  8  and  9 
months  old.  Cheap  for  quality. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  R.  No.  4. 


Registered  Jerseys . 

Three  heifers,  one  3  years  old,  two  2  years  old,  all 
oue  to  drop  calves  within  a  month;  Exile  of  St.Lambert 
breeding;  superior  individuals.  Cow,  Lady  Blink  No. 
65764  due  in  December.  As  I  have  no  stable  room  will 
sell  them  at  a  bargain,  either  singlv  or  together. 

W.  BARLOW  DUNLAP,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


—PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN- 


and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
W.  W.  CHENEY,  Nlimllus,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-FriesiansirfoTK 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Rosa  Morado  Farm  Holsteins. 


Young  Registered  Stock  for  sale.  Some  extra  fine 
grade  yearling  heifers.  _  „ 


Mclennan  brothers  stock  farm, 

ISCHUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Calves  for  Sale. 
Seven  Heifer  and  three  Bull  Calves.  Large,  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  marked  animals,  eight  to  nine  months 
old.  All  sired  by  Dora  DeKol’s  Count  No.  23757.  Dams 
equally  well  bred.  Extended  pedigree  and  full  In¬ 
formation  furnished  upon  request.  Inquire 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PORTLAND  FARM  GUERNSEY  HERD, 

Registered. — A  few  Young  Bulls  for  Sale.  Bulls  of 
the  best  breeding— 22,  S  and  6  months  old.  Reasonable 
prices.  Apply  to  E.  W.  SCHUCHARDT,  Mgr., 

Highland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


— A  choice  herd  of  thor¬ 
oughbred,  registered 


Devons. 


B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


Two  Cheshire  Boars 


fit  for  service,  $15. 

It.  D.  Button,  Cottons,  N.Y 


Berkshire  and  Chester  White  Pigs,  2  to  7  mos.  old. 
Also  Collie  pups.  White  Holland  Turkeys  and  B.  P. 
Rock  Cockerels.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


Excellent  Berkshires  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 
Roy,  O.,  sired  by  our  imported  Boar,  British  Model  4th 
and  others.  M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM. 


Pigs  Bronze  Turkeys,  $3  up.  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  $5  trio.  Italian  Bees,  $4. 

GEORGE  ENTY,  Templeton,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES  ffS 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  ltosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


■  Ultnoi  FfllTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
IlNUUtlA  13 UA  I  d  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O. 


No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  Farm  Tip. 

BUY  ANGORA  COATS. 

For  Registered  Stock  address 

BOSWYCK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

FOIL  SiLLE 

58  Registered  Angora  Does  of  the  same  stock  as 
winners  of  first  prize  at  Pan  American  Exhibition 
Varied  ages,  good  breeders.  All  in  best  possible 
health.  Also  one  Extra  Fine  Registered  Angora 
Buck.  For  particulars  write  Box  145,  NEW  YORK 
ATHLETIC  CLUB,  New  York  City. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


•  Pnnc-Spaye<I  Females.  Circulars.  SILA 
It  I  Upb  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


| pTFT  ffFTY — Choice  stock  for  sale  at  all 
■  LlflfC  m  times.  Book  and  price-list  free 
W.  J.  WOOD,  New  London,  Ohio. 


jprQUCTC  Some  trained.  Book 
idlliE  I  W  and  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


f"*»  «  _  I  _  —  About  50  White  Leghorn 

|“  Ol  u Cl  I  D  Pulieis.  Price, $1  each. 

Address  H.  H.  WING,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— at  $2.  Purebreed  Cockerels,  Rhodo 
Island  Reds;  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
White  Leghorns.  A  few  pullets.  All  have  bad  free 
range.  Very  large  and  healthy.  Also  Bantams  at 
$1  each.  E.,  Box  34,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  have  a  large  flock  of  the  finest  stock  we  ever 
raised.  Don't  wait  until  Spring  to  buy  your  breeders 
and  then  take  the  leavings.  Write  now.  State  just 
what  you  want;  price  will  suit  you. 

WHITE  &  RICE.  Box  B.  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


$  I  r*).80  For 
B  <£>  200  Egg 
.INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

Periodic  Ophthalmia. 

I  have  a  good  farm  'horse  that  I  have  had 
for  seven  months.  Soon  after  I  bought 
him  his  eyes  showed  inflammation  and 
grew  milky  colored.  A  veterinary  manual 
says  bathe  the  eye  with  two  drams  sugar 
of  lead,  one-half  ounce  laudanum  and  one 
pint  of  rain  water  twice  a  day.  I  did  so. 
When  I  started  he  was  about  blind.  I 
worked  at  him  for  two  weeks  and  one  eye 
went  totally  blind;  the  other  came  out  all 
right.  His  eye  cleared  up  and  he  could  see 
all  right  from  his  one  eye.  Recently  his 
good  eye  started  to  run  a  little  and  I  am 
afraid  he  is  going  to  have  another  attack, 
the  same  as  last  Spring.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  he  wTill  go  blind  in  his  remaining 
eye.  I  think  it  must  be  something  that 
came  on  with  the  changing  of  the  season. 
He  came  from  the  West,  and  is  one  of  a 
pair  of  first-class  farm  horses.  What  can 
I  do  for  him?  F.  B.  B. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

This  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  interior  of  the  eye,  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  certain  soils,  climates  and  sys¬ 
tems,  showing  a  strong  tendency  to  re¬ 
cur  again  and  again,  and  usually  ending 
in  blindness  from  cataract  or  other  ser¬ 
ious  injury.  It  is  more  common  on 
damp  clay  and  marshy  grounds,  or  the 
frequently  overflowed  river  bottoms, 
along  the  coasts  of  seas  and  lakes.  Thus 
damp  air  and  cloudy  wet  climate  so  con¬ 
stantly  associated  with  wet  lands  are 
universally  charged  with  causing  the 
disease.  You  can  do  nothing  for  the 
horse,  or  the  eye  that  is  blind;  there  is 
no  satisfactory  treatment  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  man  who  owns 
a  horse  with  periodic  ophthalmia,  or  in 
fact  any  serious  affection  of  the  eye. 
Put  one-half  ounce  of  boric  acid  in  two 
ounces  of  water;  after  bathing  the  eye 
in  warm  water  three  times  a  day  apply 
this  solution. 

Founder  in  Cattle. 

In  December,  1900,  we  started  with  the 
cattle,  about  150  miles  drive,  with  movers’ 
wagons.  They  ranged  on  prairie  grass  of 
sage  and  mesquite.  They  were  10  days  on 
the  move;  the  last  day  was  hardest  on 
them,  as  water  and  feed  were  scarce.  A 
few  days  after  stopping  one  dry  cow  be¬ 
gan  to  get  stiff,  and  walked  as  though  her 
feet  were  sore.  She  remained  this  way 
until  Spring,  but  has  shown  symptoms  of 
it  all  the  time,  always  worse  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  We  were  told  to  give  ’her  feed  of  cot¬ 
ton  seeds  with  a  small  teaspoonful  of  cop¬ 
peras  on  it.  After  two  weeks  of  this  feed 
once  a  day  she  improved,  so  it  was  dis¬ 
continued.  Some  say  nothing  but  milch 
cows  take  it;  with  us  it  is  not  true,  for 
some  yearlings  have  had  it.  Now  this  same 
cow  before  spoken  of  is  stiff,  and  a  young 
cow  that  can  hardly  get  up  or  down.  She 
is  very  poor,  eats  heartily,  walks  as  though 
her  feet  were  sore.  When  she  lies  down  it 
seems  to  ’hurt  her  shoulders,  and  getting 
up  is  very  weak  in  back.  She  stares  as 
though  feverish,  is  cross  and  wants  to 
fight.  Her  milk  has  fallen  off,  her  calf 
has  got  very  poor,  runs  at  nose,  looks 
sleepy,  sucks  as  though  it  hurt  its  throat, 
and  does  not  have  good  appetite.  Is  there 
a  cure  or  preventive,  and  is  it  unsafe  to 
use  their  milk?  n.  m. 

Glen  Rose,  Tex. 

Laminitis  denotes  an  active  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  sensitive  structures  within 
the  wall  of  the  hoof,  which  may  in  se¬ 
vere  cases  result  in  suppuration  and  the 
loss  of  one  or  more  claws.  Owing  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of  the 
foot  of  the  ox,  compared  with  that  of  the 
horse,  this  disease  is  rarely  seen  in  an 
acute  form,  but  a  mild,  form  commonly 
called  soreness  is  not  of  infrequent  oc¬ 
currence.  Causes  of  laminitis  in  cattle 
may  be  overfeeding,  overheating,  or 
driving  long  distances  over  rough  or 
stony  soil.  The  symptoms  are  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  maintain  the  standing 
position;  the  animal  persists  in  lying 
down.  The  feet  will  be  found  unnatur¬ 
ally  hot,  and  frequently  some  swelling 
may  be  noticed  above  the  hoof.  The 
general  body  temperature  is  increased, 
and  breathing  accelerated.  Ordinarily 
the  animal  eats  and  drinks.  When  it 
is  made  to  move  excessive  tenderness  of 
the  feet  becomes  manifest.  It  affects 
the  hind  as  well  as  the  fore  feet,  usually 
all  four.  Treatment  consists  of  cold 
packs  to  the  feet,  or  if  the  animal  can 


be  made  to  stand  in  a  running  stream 
of  water,  having  soft  bottom,  this  will 
often  relieve  the  inflammation  without 
the  necessity  of  any  additional  treat¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  give 
a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  one  to  1% 
pound,  followed  by  half  an  ounce  of 
saltpeter  two  or  three  times  a  day. 


SHEEP  IN  A  VERMONT  ORCHARD. 

I  have  been  greatly  amused  at  the  very 
serious  disappointment  of  A.  N.  Bliss, 
of  Vermont,  as  to  the  beneficial  results 
of  keeping  sheep  in  his  orchard.  Analyze 
his  statements  and  see  how  much  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  so  little.  He  had  an  or¬ 
chard  of  60  trees,  which  must  have  cov¬ 
ered  at  least  two  acres.  Into  this  he  put 
two  sheep  with  two  lambs,  and  expected 
them  to  eat  all  the  grass,  keep  down  the 
weeds,  and  eat  all  the  fallen  fruit.  To 
make  matters  still  worse  they  were 
purebred;  probably  some  of  the  English 
mutton  breeds,  which  have  never  been 
raised  to  rustle  for  a  living.  His  ex¬ 
perience  is  on  a  par  with  the  Irishman 
who  heard  of  the  comfort  of  sleeping  on 
a  feather  bed  and  to  test  the  matter  put 
a  handful  on  the  floor  and  tried  to  sleep 
on  them.  In  the  morning  he  said:  “I 
don’t  see  how  any  mon  can  sthand  a 
whole  bed;  a  single  handful  nearly  kilt 
me.”  To  get  full  benefit  of  sheeping  two 
acres  of  orchard  should  have  no  less 
than  20  full-grown  sheep;  if  natural 
grass  land  25  would  be  better.  These 
should  have  abundance  of  good  water, 
the  young  trees  guarded  from  gnawing, 
and  the  sheep  fed  only  enough  of  wheat 
bran  to  keep  them  thriving.  What  if 
they  do  eat  all  the  leaves  and  lower 
limbs  and  apples  they  can  reach?  The 
upper  part  of  the  trees  will  bear  so  many 
more  and  better  apples  that  the  total 
yield  per  tree  would  be  fully  as  much  as 
though  none  had  been  eaten  from  lower 
limbs.  Then,  too,  no  sheep  are  half  as 
good  for  orchard  grazers  as  the  common 
so-called  American  Merino.  They  are 
natural  scavengers,  love  weeds  and 
bushes,  and  will  crop  the  grass  closer 
and  thrive  better  on  close  pasture  than 
any  other  breed,  and  are  not  half  as 
hard  to  prevent  eating  the  trees.  How 
prone  mankind  is  to  read  what  is  writ¬ 
ten,  get  half  the  meaning,  jump  at  a 
conclusion,  and  go  do  exactly  the  wrong 
thing.  j.  s.  woodward. 


A  Talk  About  Hens. 

I  don’t  know  exactly  what  I  could  do 
with  1,500  hens,  for  I  never  cared  to  keep 
so  many,  but  I  have  wintered  400  and 
made  $735  from  them  and  chicks  raised 
from  them  in  one  year.  I  don’t  think 
one  man  could  keep  1,500  hens  and  do 
anything  like  it  in  proportion.  I  notice 
that  some  men  are  always  harping  on 
the  great  doings  of  some  one  hen.  Now 
I  had  one  pullet  that  was  hatched  in 
January  that  began  to  lay  in  May  of  the 
same  year.  She  laid  in  some  out  of  the 
way  corner  in  the  brooder  house,  and 
was  sitting  on  a  lot  of  little  eggs  before 
I  found  it  out.  I  let  her  hatch  for  the 
fun  of  it,  and  some  time  in  the  last  of 
June  she  came  off  with  three  chicks.  She 
raised  one  of  them,  and  had  it  been  a 
pullet  it  would  have  laid  before  her 
mother  was  one  year  old.  I  had  an¬ 
other  pullet  hatched  in  August  begin  to 
lay  the  following  January,  but  what 
does  that  amount  to?  Those  are  only 
freaks,  and  do  not  cut  much  ice  in  hen 
business.  It  takes  the  doings  of  100  or 
more  hens  to  make  things  interesting. 
The  best  record  I  can  give  after  almost 
20  years  is  100  pullets,  Brown  Leghorn 
and  Plymouth  Rock  cross,  that  laid  $230 
worth  of  eggs  in  one  year.  m.  e.  g. 

Massachusetts. 

A  Hog  Breeder  Talks. 

I  have  seen  several  notes  from  breed¬ 
ers  of  different  kinds  of  hogs  in  Tire  R. 

N. -Y.,  but  have  never  seen  any  from  an 

O.  I.  C.  breeder.  1  raise  that  kind  after 
trying  several  other  breeds.  I  am  too 
poor  to  be  called  a  scientific  breeder, 
only  do  it  as  nearly  practical  as  I  can. 


I  keep  all  my  stock  in  an  orchard  or  at 
pasture  at  least  six  months  of  the  year 
with  no  grain  to  speak  of,  just  enough 
to  keep  them  in  a  thrifty  condition,  give 
them  the  refuse  from  house  and  what 
slcim-milk  I  have,  which  is  very  little.  I 
let  all  my  breeding  stock  run  together 
until  farrowing  time;  then  separate; 
feed  all  the  feed  sow  will  eat  up  clean, 
after  first  week  until  pigs  are  six  weeks 
old,  then  wean.  The  feed  consists  of 
half  wheat  bran,  ground  or  soaked  bar¬ 
ley,  with  corn  and  oats  ground.  After 
weaning  I  put  sow  in  with  breeding 
stock  again.  I  consider  the  O.  I.  C.  the 
best  hog  for  the  East,  it  is  a  sure  breed¬ 
er  with  large  litters,  can  be  fattened  at 
any  age,  has  large  hams  and  shoulders, 
with  a  little  short  nose,  healthy,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  is  white,  j.  n.  dates. 
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AMERICAN 

CREAM  , 

SEPARATOR 

is  helping  the  cows  to  make  money  for 
thousands  of  farmers.  It  will  help  you. 
It  is  simple.  It  is  practical.  It  is  | 

Sold  on  Trial. 

The  machine  that  turns  easily  and  does  I 
its  work  thoroughly.  Write  for  separator  I 
book.  It  is  free  and  you  ought  to  have  it. 

America.!*  Sepa.ra.for  Co., 

Pox  1066  lhdiilirldge,  N.  Y. 

V/ftn.  Medal  at  I*. trie.  1 900. 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening;. 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjustiug  Swing 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  ILlust'd 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N  Y.  Infringements 
will  be  prosecuted. 


Most  Reliable  Remedy. 

1G0  Eagle  Av.,Brantfonl.OnL,Can.,Nov.l8,1900. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  havo  used  your  Spavin  Cure 
vith  great  success.  I  find  it  a  most  valuable 
liniment  to  havo,  03  I  have  found  It  a  sure  cure 
for  Cute,  Sprains  and  Harness  Galls, and  as 
a  Spavin  Cure  it  is  the  most  reliable  liniment 
that  can  bo  bought.  CALEB  TILLEY. 


Four  Spavins  and  Three  Ring¬ 
bones  Cured. 

2762  Palmyra  St., N'ow  Orleans, La., Juno  10,1900 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs: — I  have 
used  ten  bottles  of  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Curo. 
It  cured  four  Spavins  and  three  Ringbones . 
Now  I  would  like  one  of  your  horso  books. 

Yours  truly,  E.  BENNETT. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


And  Most  Successful  Remedy  Ever  Discovered  for  Specvirvs,  Rlnrfbones, 

Splints  exr\d  a.11  Lameness. 

This  is  the  unqualified  experience  of  thousands  of  horsemen  and  others  in  this  and  other 
countries  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  share  in  these  benefits.  Just  read 
what  the  abovo  people  say  about  “Kendall’s.”  Write  to  them  for  your  own  satisfaction. 
In  addition  to  being  the  best  stable  remedy 
known,  it  is  unequaled  as  a  liniment  for  h < 

hold  and  family  use.  Sold  generally  by  ail  drug-  WnKraiing| 


r  KENDALL'S; 
[SPAVIN  CURE, 


CHAMPION BUTTERMAKERS 

EVERY  ONE  A  DE  LAVAL  USER. 


The  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Buttermakers’ 
Association  was  held  at  Milwaukee,  October  20-24.  There  were 
757  entries  in  the  great  Butter  Contest,  representing  the  best 
buttermakers  in  practically  every  state. 

The  Championship  Trophy  for  the  Six  Months’  Contest  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  Convention  went  to  John  Sollie,  New  Sweden, 
Minn.,  with  an  average  score  of  98.12. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  Highest  Convention  Score  went  to  E.  L. 
Duxbury ,  Green  Bay,  W is. ,  with  a  score  of  98K- 

The  Silver  Medal  for  the  Second  Highest  Convention  Score 
went  to  M.  Sondergaard,  'Hutchinson,  Minn., with  a  score  of  98)4. 

The  five  Silver  Cups  for  Highest  Scores  in  states  qualified  to 
so  contest  went  to: 

Iowa.  P.  H.  Kieffek,  Strawberry  Point,  Score  97 X 
N.  Y.  B.  J.  Young,  Hobart,  ....  “  95)^ 

S.  D.  J.  J.  Becht,  Roslyn,  ....  “95 

Ill.  H.  R.  Duell,  Franks,  ....  “95 

Kas.  W.  C.  Wolcott,  Tonganoxie,  .  “  95 

Every  one  of  these  Prize  Winning  and  all  other  High  Scoring’ 
Exhibits  was  made  with  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  every  previous  National  Convention. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  explains  how  a  I)e  "  aval  Separator 
helps  to  produce  the  highest  quality  of  butter  and  why  it  is 
difficult  to  make  such  butter  in  any  other  way.  It  may  he  had 
for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 

General  Offices: 

74  Cortland t  Street ^ 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts, 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
217-221  Drurum  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermott  Avenue. 
WINNIPEG. 


GREATER  DURABILITY 

IS  ANOTHER  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  U.  S. 


What  beiter  evidence  does  one  need  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter : 

Colfax,  Wash.,  Sept,  to,  1902. 
In  the  last  four  years  there  have  been  something 
like  75  U.  S.  Cream  Separators  sold  from  this  cream¬ 
ery,  and  all  the  extras  that  have  been  furnished  by 
us  are  as  follows  : 

One  crank  with  handle  cost  $2.75 
“  “  shaft  “  1.25 

Express  on  same  a. 25 

This  covers  all  extras  that  we  have  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  and  we  wish  to  say  that  it  was  no  fault  of  the 
separator  that  these  parts  gave  way  ;  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  party  who  had  been  running  said  separator. 
JERSEY  CREAMERY,  by  E.  H.  HlNCHCLIFF. 


If  further  evidence  is  desired,  write  for  illustrated  catalogues, 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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From  Wards  to  You 


The  Ideal  System  of  Merchandising 


88H 


Buy  your  supplies  direct  and  save  the  usual  middlemens 
profits.  Jtre  you  so  rich  that  you  are  not  interested  in  making  your  money 
go  as  far  as  possible?  We  can  save  you  $1.00  out  of  every  $5.00  you  spend.  Our 
goods  are  purchased  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  sold  to  our  trade  at  practically  whole * 
sale  prices.  Over  two  million  people  are  now  patronizing  us  and  buying  everything  they  use  at  a  saving 
of  15  to  40  per  cent  over  the  usual  prices.  These  people  are  not  going  it  blindly  —  they  are  the  thinking 
people  who  know  that  a  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  gained. 

Our  $2,500,000  stock  of  general  merchandise  is  illustrated  and  quoted  in  our  !,100*page 
catalogue  No.  71,  just  from  the  printers,  and  it  will  be  sent  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  15  cents  to 
help  pay  the  postage.  Write  to-day,  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  and  ask  for  Catalogue 
and  Buyer’s  Guide  No.  7/.  Over  120,000  people  did  this  last  month. 


Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co.,  Chicago 


Write  for 
Catalogue  < 
Monte  Carlo 
Coats  for  Women 

15 
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The  House  That  Tells  The  Truth. 


HUMOROUS 


$50.00  Feed 


There  was  a  young  lady— vivacious, 

Who  partook  of  a  luncheon  crustaceous, 
Bivalves,  out  of  season, 

She  devoured  without  reason. 

But  her  “after  sensations’’— O  gracious! 

— 'What  to  Eat. 

Schoolmistress  (just  beginning  a  nice 
improving  lesson  upon  minerals  to  the 
juniors):  "Now,  what  are  the  principal 
things  we  get  out  of  the  earth?”  Youth¬ 
ful  Angler,  aged  four  (confidently) : 
“Worms.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Do  you  think  there  is  anything  re¬ 
markable  in  love  at  first  sight?”  asked 
the  romantic  youth.  “Not  at  all,”  an¬ 
swered  the  cynic.  "It’s  when  people 
have  been  looking  at  each  other  for  four 
or  five  years  that  it  becomes  remark¬ 
able.” — Washington  Star. 

“Weren’t  you  ever  a  boy,  sir?”  asked 
the  bright  young  man,  who  had  heard 
that  this  was  the  proper  remark  with 
which  to  come  back  at  the  grouchy  old 


Grinder  for 

$15.00 


Closing  out  this  line  on  account  of 
sickness  of  partner.  About  50  more 
on  hand.  Write  for  particulars. 


SUNDRIES  MFG.  COMPANY, 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4. 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

THUS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  215.  Springfield,  O. 


THE  KELLY  pAUT'iHIl 


does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn, 
in  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  wlthou  t 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  that  grows  .Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Every  machine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  "‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

Dept.  X.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Some  Men 

TiOrN  who  use  our  Quaker  City  Grinding 
'  I  M  111k  claim  that  they  save  fully  half 
)  the  feed.  Test  this  for  yourself.  We 
shipall  mills  on  trial  and  under  positive 
guarantee.  Crush  and  grind  all  grains 
singly  or  mixed.  Ball  Bearings — 
run  easy.  Our  38th  Annual  Catalogue 
mailed  free.  W e  handle  all  standard 
makes  of  farm  implements.  Get  our 
prices  on  what  you  want. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  A  CO.,  3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  A.  Yt.  8IKH.it  CO.,  Canal  and  Randolph  fjta.,  Chicago. 


person.  “Yes,  I  was,”  admitted  the  oth¬ 
er,  gruffly,  “but  I’ve  been  trying  hard  to 
live  it  down  ever  since.” — Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald. 

“Henry,  I  could  have  dropped  through 


iurrmurmc  "union”  feed  and  ensilage  cutters 

■  ■  EaCiDll  CcVh  are  the  only  thoroughly  up-to-date  machines  in  dry  fodder  cutting.  They  < 

and  crueh  at  one  operation.  Prepares  the  nutritious  lower  stock,  making  an  exoeilent  and  much  relished  food, 
’waste.  Easy  to  masticate.  It  1b  easier  to  grow  two  tons  of  fodder  than  one  ton  of  hay  on  the 
game  ground.  Fodder  is  equal  to  hay  in  feeding  value.  The  corn  itself  is  clear  gain.  Bhrrd- 
dinff  attachment  for  $6.00.  You  then  have  cutter,  crusher  and  shredder  combined  in  one. 
tfot  much  moro  expensive  than  other  machines,  but  far  more  valuable.  Send  tor  free  booklet. 

HEEBNER  Jk  SONS,  *8  Broad  St.,  Lanadale,  Pa. 


Scientific  Glmmsn9 


Mills 

make  yourgrain  go  farther 
and  stock  Improve  faster.  ( 
Grind  corn  in  the  ear  or 
other  grain  in  any  form. 
Strong,  exact,  reliable. 
Soon  save  price  of  mill, 
i  We  make  alio  sweep  and  power  mills; 

|  all  are  leaders.  Writo  for  our  new 
catalog  R.  Mailed  free. 

FOOS  MF6.  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


IUT  AND  SHRED 


P 

1  B  all  klnJa  of  green  and  dryfod-  P 
w  der  with  the  WOL  VE 

INE  Cutters  and  Shredders.  Has  knives 
with  4  cutting  edges.  It's  a  grant  Improve, 
man t.  You  can  also  attach  our  new  Shredder 
Head  to  our  cutters,  making  two  greatly  I  m-  * 

firoved  machines  in  one.  Safety  fly  wheel  and  safety  stop  feed 
ever— saves  hands  and  arms.  Swivel  carrier  any  length  desired* 
We  have  68  styles,  sizes  and  kinds  of  Cutters.  Anything  any 
man  could  want  for  any  purpose.  Handpower  machine  cuts  2%  to  ua 
an  hour.  Largest  cuts  pQipC  0  4  Of)  UP*  Send  at 

a  ton  In  6  minutes.  I  U  I  il  U  W  I  .  wU  once  for  our  large 
lustrated  catalogue.  Itcontalns  everything  needed  on  the  farm. 
Hemember  we  are  the  largest  mail  order  implement  house  on 
•arth,  that  our  prices  are  the  lowest  because  we  have  no  aoentfl 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  65‘  C’iuo AGO^ILL?  8t*’ 


Clark’s 

Cider 

Mills 


One  to  eight  Barrels. 


Clark’s  Double-Action 


the  floor  at  supper.”  “Why,  my  dear?” 
“Well,  you  know  I  kicked  at  Tommy  un¬ 
der  the  table  as  a  signal  for  him  not  to 
eat  any  more  pie.  He  didn’t  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  and  I  kicked  harder.”  “What 
happened?”  “Why,  I  suddenly  found 
out  that  I  had  been  kicking  the  minister 
all  the  time.” — Chicago  News. 


Do  Yon  Feed 
ENSILAGE  ? 
If  not,  write 
ns  and  we  will 
tell  you  why 
you  should. 


ROSS 


ENSILACE 
CUTTERS 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield.  O. 

e  w 

Oar  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  45  is  Free. 


We  will  also 
tell  you  about 
Profit-Making 
Ross  Ensilage 
Cutters. 
Address, 


_ 


The  “WeberJunior” 

Pumper 


Can  also 
bo  used 
for  other 
power 
purpos- 


Is  all  complete,  ready  to  at* 

tach  to  pump.  Equals  30  men 
pump  ing  water. 
Uses  but  little  gas¬ 
oline.  Is  shipped 
crated  completely 
erected,  all  connec¬ 


tions  made.  Easy  to  start,  any 
one  can  operate  it.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Other  sizes 
up  to  50  H.  P.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  Weber  Gas  &  Gasoline 
Engine  Co.,  Box  10  2 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream,  sawing  wood  and  allpower 
purposes.  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Exp.,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan-Am.  Exp.,  Buffalo, 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal,  Charleston,  8.0. , 
Kxp.,l9oa.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ,  138  Mott  61.,  New  York 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

ITCriY  Ally  Place 
I  Nr  1 1  By  Any  One 

l-t  As  j>or  Any  Purpose 

|  Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Hoisters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  Btata  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


iStes 

B  I  '  GtHW* TRli 

•  |\r  1  nis'ii SAW  MILLS  ARE  BEST.! 
Iff*  I  I  lAf  f|  The  Price  i*  Right  Too. 
1/L.L.V/rtVll  Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 

Onto  8000  Feet  Lumber  a  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  4  to  100  h.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery.  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Corn  Mill*,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLoach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  900  Atlanta,  Ga. 
(Branch,  120  Liberty  St.,  NowYork.) 
Handsome  Catalogue  Free  if  yon  cut  thia  out  and 
give  name  of  paper. 

**  * 

WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  ltider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Teniente-ltey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N .  S.  W. 


2-H.  P.  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

FOB  $90.00 

We  offer  you  a  strictly  modern,  absolutely  new  and 
perfect,  fully  guaranteed  gas  or  gasoline  engine,  complete 
with  pumping  jack  and  all  fixtures  and  fittings. 

Price  for  the  2  H.P . $90.00 

For  efficiency,  quality,  simplicity,  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  and  economy,  the  engine  is  unsurpassed. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Motive  Power,  both  new  and 
second  hand.  Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  57 

GHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


CUTAWAY  HARROW 

wiil  easily  move  15,000  tons 
of  earth  one  foot  In  a  day. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0„  Higganum,  Ct. 
CONTENTS. 
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A  PUMPKIN  FEEDER  TALKS. 

The  Seeds  Are  Not  Dangerous. 

How  glad  I  would  be  if  I  had  30  to  40  good  big 
wagonloads  piled  along  the  fences  convenient  to  feed 
out  to  the  fattening  hogs,  cows,  brood  sows,  horses 
and  fattening  lambs!  For  two  years  the  crop  has 
been  a  failure  on  Oak  Grove  Farm.  Not  many  are 
seen  anywhere  in  these  parts  this  year.  Experience 
teaches  that  it  is  a  most  uncertain  crop  grown  in 
corn,  and  this  is  the  only  place  that  I  try  to  grow 
them.  In  feeding  pumpkins  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  way  it  is  done  to  get  the  most  out  of  them.  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  plentiful  it  is  not  best  to  be  too  lib¬ 
eral  in  feeding.  It  is  much  better  to  feed  at  a  time 
what  the  stock  will  eat  up  clean  in  a  short  period.  1 
have  seen  farmers  haul  them  by  the  wagonload  and 
scatter  them  in  the  pasture  field  where  the  different 
kinds  of  stock  could  get  them.  They  are  plentiful, 
and  the  farmer  thinks 
this  is  the  easiest  way  to 
get  rid  of  them.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  waste¬ 
ful  way.  I  would  rather 
see  them  rot  in  the  field 
where  they  grew  than  to 
have  them  rot  because 
the  stock  do  not  care  to 
eat  them,  as  a  result  of 
overfeeding,  which  has 
caused  a  distaste  for 
them. 

With  my  horses  it  has 
seemed  that  they  never 
could  get  too  many,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  had  to  reach 
over  a  fence  for  them.  A 
few  years  ago  one  season 
something  like  80  tons 
were  grown  in  the  corn. 

Probably  nearly  one-third 
were  lost  because  they 
could  not  be  fed  out  be¬ 
fore  being  frozen.  Those 
fed  out  were  fed  with  as 
much  care  as  though  the 
supply  had  been  limited. 

It  was  the  custom  to  feed 
twice  a  day  to  the  hogs, 
and  they  were  fed  before 
feeding  corn.  I  found  that 
by  feeding  the  pumpkins 
first  the  appetite  for  corn 
was  not  destroyed,  but  if 
a  full  feed  of  corn  was 
fed  first  they  did  not  care 
much  for  the  pumpkin  ration.  When  fed  to  the  lambs 
they  were  sliced  up  with  a  corn  knife  and  fed  in  the 
hay  racks,  in  such  quantities  as  they  would  clean  up 
nicely.  To  start  the  lambs  to  eating  them  quickly 
and  altogether  they  were  salted  a  little  at  first,  till 
a  taste  was  formed  for  them.  When  once  they  have 
learned  to  eat  them  they  relish  them  very  much. 
They  are  certainly  good  appetizers  and  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  constipation.  When  fed  to  the  hogs  they  were 
thrown  over  the  fence  on  to  the  feeding  grounds; 
those  not  being  broken  open  by  the  fall  were  cut  open 
with  a  corn  knife.  It  is  safest  to  feed  to  cows  by  just 
cutting  them  open  and  not  cutting  them  into  pieces. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  belief  originated  that  the 
seeds  were  injurious  when  fed  to  milk  cows.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  fears  that  his  pigs  will  get  too  many 
of  the  seeds.  Now  I  wonder  if  he  ever  saw  a  pig  that 
had  eaten  too  many  pumpkin  seeds,  or  anyone  who 
was  sure  he  had  seen  such  a  sight?  If  a  score  or 
more  of  pumpkins  were  cut  open  and  a  hungry  pig 


allowed  all  ’.he  seed  he  would  eat  they  would  probably 
be  bad  for  him,  but  when  he  eats  the  remainder  of 
the  pumpkin  with  the  seeds  they  certainly  can  do  no 
harm.  I  suggest  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  try  feeding 
a  few  pumpkins  seed  and  all  to  his  pigs.  I  think  he 
will  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  unpleasant  job  of 
taking  the  seeds  out  before  feeding. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  scores  and  scores 
of  hard  and  overworked  farmers’  wives  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  are  this  Fall  carefully  taking  the  seeds  out 
of  the  pumpkins  fed  the  cows,  for  fear  the  cows  will 
go  dry  and  other  calamities  follow,  such  as  short 
grocery  supplies,  etc.  None  of  these,  I  venture,  ever 
saw  a  cow  that  went  dry  from  this  cause;  more 
probably  on  account  of  short  pasture.  I  have  much 
sympathy  for  the  women  who  think  it  best  to  do  this 
work,  and  for  the  children  who  must  do  it  now,  as 
cold,  freezing  weather  comes  on  many  of  them  work¬ 
ing  barehanded  and  exposed  to  wind,  frost  and  snow. 


And  this  all  on  account  of  a  wrong  conclusion  some¬ 
body  has  arrived  at  nobody  knows  how  long  ago! 
Usually  it  is  considered  an  unpleasant  job  to  save 
the  seed  and  get  them  cleaned.  This  I  found  is  very 
much  simplified  by  jolting  the  pumpkin  on  the  floor 
or  ground,  as  the  case  may  be.  before  cutting.  This 
jolting  loosens  the  seed  from  the  strings  and  makes 
them  easy  to  scoop  out  fre'  from  the  fiber.  But  few 
farmers  save  and  plant  enough  seed  and  fail  to  se¬ 
cure  a  profitable  <  -op  on  this  account. 

Ohio.  joiin  sr.  .jamison. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Hope  Farm  man  says  that  he  took  the 
general  opinion  about  feeding  pumpkin  seed  without 
personal  experience.  In  order  to  test  the  matter  he 
turned  a  hungry  pig  in  where  pumpkin  seed  had  been 
scooped  out.  The  pig  ate  quantities  of  them  clear, 
but  no  bad  effects  have  been  observed.  It  is  true  that 
medical  authorities  say  that  the  seeds  contain  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  acts  upon  the  kidneys.  They  are  more 
likely  to  hurt  humans  than  hogs. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Pigs  and  Poultry  at  the  Hen  Dairy. 

FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. — Now  comes  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  beginner  in  the  poultry  business  is 
apt  to  give  up  in  disgust.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  big  profits  from  hens  when  eggs  are  highest  in 
price,  but  the  chances  are  a  good  deal  more  than  16 
to  1  that  the  outgo  will  exceed  the  income  for  the 
next  three  months.  Bulletin  No.  204  of  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  recently  issued,  gives  an  account  of 
some  cooperative  experiments  in  feeding  hens  for 
eggs  from  December  1,  1901,  to  March  29,  1902.  These 
were  conducted  by  men  of  long  experience  with  poul¬ 
try,  and  included  12  different  flocks  and  over  2,100 
hens.  Only  four  flocks  out  of  the  12  laid  enough  eggs 
during  December  to  pay  for  the  food  consumed.  The 
best  flock  of  150  pullets  only  gave  a  return  of  $13.02 
above  cost  of  food,  and  a  similar  flock  of  one-year-old 

hens  owned  by  the  same 
man  and  fed  in  identical¬ 
ly  the  same  way  failed  to 
lay  eggs  enough  to  pay 
for  food  consumed.  No¬ 
vember  is  even  a  harder 
month  than  December  to 
get  any  profit  from  poul¬ 
try. 

PIGS  AND  POULTRY. 
— It  was  partly  for  this 
reason  that  I  started  in 
the  pig  business.  I  was 
looking  for  some  branch 
of  farming  that  would 
match  well  with  a  hen 
dairy  and  help  tide  over 
the  lean  streak  in  the  in¬ 
come  during  Fall  and 
Winter.  Results  thus  far 
indicate  that  pigs  and 
hens  will  make  a  good 
combination.  Spring  pigs 
can  be  kept  and  fed  with¬ 
out  hardship  during  Sum¬ 
mer  when  the  income 
from  the  hens  is  good, 
and  a  good  lot  of  pork 
to  sell  early  in  Autumn 
helps  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling.  We  only  fattened 
20  Spring  pigs,  but  they 
brought  us  $235.  We  are 
now  pushing  the  Fall  lit¬ 
ters  for  all  they  are 
worth,  and  the  earlier 
ones  will  soon  be  ready 
to  begin  butchering.  We  are  counting  on  nearly 
$1,000  worth  of  pork  from  them. 

What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  pork  produc¬ 
tion  over  milk  production? 

First  and  foremost  is  economy  of  labor.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  value  of  labor  required  to  produce  $1,000 
worth  of  milk  or  $1,000  worth  of  pork  is  all  on  the 
side  of  the  pigs  when  you  consider  that  the  cows  not 
only  have  to  be  fed  as  often  as  the  pigs,  but  must 
also  be  milked  twice  a  day,  and  the  product  carted  to 
market  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  snow  or  blow.  I 
have  seen  many  a  farmer  drive  three  or  four  miles 
with  two  cans  of  milk.  This  must  be  repeated  day 
after  day.  He  might  stay  at  home  and  watch  his  pigs 
grow,  and  when  butchering  time  comes  drive  to  mar¬ 
ket  with  $100  or  $200  worth  of  pork  in  the  same  time 
required  to  take  $2  worth  of  milk. 

A  SUGGESTION  FOR  WOMEN.— We  are  getting 
our  feeding  arrangements  systematized,  so  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  feed  a  drove  of  about  100  pigs.  I  am 
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beginning  to  think  that  pigs  offer  better  and  safer 
opportunities  for  the  farmer’s  wife  or  daughter  to 
make  her  spending  money  than  do  hens.  As  we  feed 
and  care  for  them,  there  is  but  little  of  the  usual 
work  that  is  not  suitable  for  a  woman.  She  could 
certainly  mix  the  slop  in  the  feed  room  and  pour  it 
into  the  spout  which  leads  to  the  long  trough  out¬ 
side.  Bessie,  my  little  nine-year-old  grandchild,  likes 
to  help  feed  the  pigs,  by  opening  and  shutting  the 
doors  of  the  pens.  She  enjoys  seeing  the  pigs  rush 
across  the  barnyard  with  their  “guff,  guff,  guff,”  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  pigs  enjoy  it.  She  can  scatter 
a  few  kernels  of  corn  in  the  pen  while  the  pigs  are 
eating  their  slop,  and  be  ready  to  close  the  door  and 
open  the  next  one  as  soon  as  they  hurry  back  into 
the  pen  to  hunt  for  the  kernels  of  corn  which  they 
have  learned  to  expect. 

SAVING  FERTILITY. — Since  learning  why  it  is 
that  the  urine  of  animals  is  more  available  as  plant 
food  than  the  solids,  we  are  using  shavings  very  free¬ 
ly  in  the  pens,  so  as  to  try  to  absorb  it  all.  This 
keeps  the  pigs  always  clean  and  dry.  How  best  to 
use  this  pig  manure,  which  will  consist  largely  of 
shavings  saturated  with  urine,  is  one  of  the  problems 
before  us.  Exposure  to  leaching  rains  will  doubtless 
soon  waste  the  readily  available  plant  food,  and  it 
will  doubtless  firefang  if  piled  loosely  under  cover. 
We  shall  probably  let  it  lie  in  the  pens,  adding  dry 
shavings  to  the  surface  until  ready  to  spread  it  on 
the  land.  We  can  usually  get  shavings  from  kiln- 
dried  lumber  at  three  cents  per  large  bean-bag  full. 

FARM  PROBLEMS.— Shall  we  “feed  the  land”  or 
“feed  the  plants?”  The  Clark  system  of  grass  cul¬ 
ture  was  discussed  in  these  notes  recently,  from  a 
theoretical  standpoint.  I  trust  a  good  many  readers 
will  be  prepared  to  discuss  it  from  a  practical  stand¬ 
point  a  year  hence.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  begin  to 
prepare  some  old  sod  for  seeding  next  September.  Plow 
now  and  let  the  bacteria  in  the  soil  do  the  work  next 
Summer,  which  Mr.  Clark  has  been  doing  by  his  re¬ 
peated  stirring  of  the  soil.  While  the  bacteria  are 
destroying  the  old  sod  some  crop  of  stronger  growth 
than  seedling  Timothy  can  be  raised  on  the  land. 
Early  potatoes  are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Oats 
could  also  be  grown  and  cut  for  hay.  If  oats  were 
allowed  to  ripen  their  grain,  the  scattered  grain  from 
the  crop  would  be  apt  to  germinate  and  injure  the 
grass  seeding.  A  crop  of  millet  might  be  secured 
from  the  land  while  the  old  sod  is  being  disposed  of, 
in  time  to  reseed  with  grass  about  September  1.  I 
happened  to  have  a  small  field  that  was  treated  in 
this  way  last  season,  which  has  given  me  a  chance 
to  put  some  of  my  new  ideas  about  grass  culture  to 
the  test.  It  was  an  old  sod  which  was  “run  out,”  as 
the  saying  goes,  the  crop  of  1901  being  very  light  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  was  plowed  about  a  year  ago,  re¬ 
plowed  about  June  1,  and  sowed  to  millet.  The  crop 
of  millet  was  light,  but  of  good  quality,  and  free  from 
weeds.  It  had  that  starved  look  peculiar  to  a  crop 
growing  on  poor  soil.  After  my  recent  experience 
with  feeding  Timothy  plants  with  available  nitrogen, 
on  a  near-by  field  of  similar  soil,  it  was  apparent  to 
me  that  this  field  also  is  deficient  in  available  nitro¬ 
gen.  After  removing  the  millet,  it  was  plowed  once, 
put  in  ordinary  condition  with  the  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row,  and  seeded  with  Timothy  and  Red-top.  A  light 
dressing  of  pig  manure  was  harrowed  in  at  time  of 
seeding  (abou%t  five  loads  per  acre),  and  a  light  dress¬ 
ing  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied.  The  way  those  seed¬ 
ling  Timothy  and  Red-top  plants  are  responding  to 
this  treatment  is  a  revelation  to  me.  Where  was  an 
old  run-out  sod  a  year  ago  is  now  a  dark  green  vel¬ 
vety  mat  of  young  grass  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
millionaire’s  lawn.  No  time  has  been  lost  and  no 
extra  cultivation  given  except  turning  over  the  old 
sod  last  Autumn.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  might  have 
had  a  big  crop  of  millet  instead  of  a  light  one  if  a 
little  available  nitrogen  had  been  fed  to  it.  Keep  the 
salient  points  of  this  problem  of  “two  blades  of  grass 
where  one  grew  before”  constantly  in  view.  Destroy 
the  old  sod,  so  that  there  will  be  no  strong-growing 
old  plants  to  dispute  possession  of  the  soil  with  the 
tiny  new  seedlings.  Prepare  as  perfect  a  seed  bed  as 
possible.  This  implies  fine  tilth  and  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face.  Feed  the  plants  instead  of  the  land,  and  see 
that  the  food  is  in  available  form. 

A  GROUP  OF  HENS— Fig.  311,  first  page,  shows 
Mapes,  the  hen  man,  among  his  pets,  and  also  part  of 
his  row  of  colony  brooder  houses.  When  the  chicks 
are  old  enough  to  dispense  with  artificial  heat,  I  place 
100  in  each  of  these  small  houses,  6x8  feet,  and  after  a 
few  days’  confinement  in  the  low  yards,  they  are  given 
free  range.  The  flock  shown  is  about  four  months 
old  and  some  of  them  are  already  laying.  These  col¬ 
ony  brooder  houses  are  about  20  feet  distant  from 
each  other.  My  houses  for  laying  stock  are  larger, 
10x12  feet,  and  about  eight  rods  distant  from  each 
other.  o.  w.  mapes. 


THE  MULCH  METHOD  IN  FLORIDA. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  articles  on  the 
Hitchings  mulching  method  ror  orchards.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  low-headed  tree  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page 
718,  reminds  me  very  much  of  our  similarly  shaped 
orange  trees.  Here  in  Florida  that  method,  or  one 
somewhat  similar,  has  been  used  by  the  orange 
growers,  in  portions  of  the  State,  for  years.  Some 
successful  growers  here  will  not  have  a  plow  used  in 
their  groves.  Their  practice  is  to  cut  the  grass,  and, 
in  bearing  groves,  leave  it  where  it  falls.  But  in  this 
soil  fertilizers  are  necessary,  so  mineral  fertilizers 
are  broadcast  on  the  sod,  and  the  trees  eventually  get 
them.  They  claim  that  this  non-cultivation  produces 
more  and  brighter  thin-skinned  fruit  than  by  culti¬ 
vation.  This  is  for  bearing  groves.  In  young  groves 
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cultivation  is  used  to  some  extent  to  force  the  growth 
and  to  bring  the  trees  to  maturity  in  a  shorter  time 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  The  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  theory,  however,  I  believe,  is  that  some  cul¬ 
tivation  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  results  in  either 
a  young  or  bearing  grove.  From  March  until  June 
is  generally  very  dry,  and  the  plan  is  to  plow  the 
grove  very  shallow  in  the  Winter  or  early  Spring, 
and  then  keep  the  land  worked  lightly  with  the  har¬ 
row  or  cultivator  until  the  rain  sets  in,  when  it  is 
left  to  grow  up  in  grass  or  legumes.  By  this  plan 
moisture  is  conserved  and  the  trees  given  a  chance  to 
grow  at,  for  them,  the  worst  season  of  the  year. 
When  sown  to  legumes,  cow  peas,  Velvet  beans  or 
Florida  clover  (Desmodium  molle)  very  much  less 
nitrogen  can  be  used  in  the  fertilizer,  as  well  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  ground  in  good  condition  for  the  plow  and  a 
superior  quality  of  humus  to  turn  under.  However, 
as  at  the  North,  different  soils  and  localities  require 
different  treatment,  and  he  succeeds  best  who  intel¬ 
ligently  studies  his  own  requirements  and  uses  his 
knowledge  to  bring  about  the  best  results,  without 
blindly  following  after  any  one  plan  or  theory. 

Florida.  _  allen  irwin. 

PERPLEXING  PROBLEMS  IN  AN  ORCHARD 

In  remitting  for  your  paper  I  wish  to  express  my 
high  appreciation  of  its  excellence.  No  discussion  of 
horticultural  topics  has  been  of  greater  interest  to  me 
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than  your  articles  from  all  sides  on  the  “Hitchings 
Method.”  I  have  600  trees,  mostly  9  and  10  years 
planted,  and  heretofore  cultivated  pretty  thoroughly. 
This  annual  cultivation  is,  however,  a  great  task, 
taken  in  connection  with  other  farm  work,  and  in 
spite  of  our  best  efforts  weeds  get  a  great  start  dur¬ 
ing  the  haying  and  strawberry  season.  But  the  great¬ 
est  objection  to  cultivat  on  is  the  constant  wash,  as 
the  soil  is  mostly  clay  and  somewhat  uneven,  so  that 
without  the  sod  to  hold  it  the  soil  goes  with  the 
water.  Previous  to  reading  your  articles  I  had  de¬ 
cided  one  thing:  that  the  roughest  parts  of  the  or¬ 
chard  should  stay  in  sod  for  better  or  worse.  I  do 
not  like  Mr.  Woodward’s  “sheep”  system.  The  “hog” 
plan  has  worked  very  well  in  our  old  orchard,  and  I 
would  prefer  to  pasture  hogs  in  my  17  acres  of  apple 


orchard,  though  I  must  adopt  the  Hitchings  plan  if 
it  promises  the  best  fruit. 

My  soil  is  good,  has  not  been  cropped  for  years,  and 
grass  grows  rankly.  A  few  years  ago,  February,  1900, 

I  think,  I  lost  many  apple  trees,  a  fine  peach  orchard 
of  200  trees  and  60  plum  trees,  because  of  clean  cul¬ 
tivation,  which  left  no  protection  for  the  roots.  Still, 
we  have  been  taught  by  the  great  authorities,  and 
with  seeming  reason,  that  cultivation  is  the  only  road 
to  success.  I  do  not  shrink  from  cultivation  if  it  is 
the  best  way,  except  where  the  wash  is  too  great.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Hitchings  has  much  of  reason 
in  his  favor,  and  I  cannot  quite  see  why,  in  the  long 
run,  trees  left  in  full  possession  of  the  soil  with  the 
soft  and  abundant  mulch  which  grass  will  provide  in 
good  soil  should  not  be  as  reliable  for  fruit  as  trees 
in  cultivated  soil.  Under  all  the  circumstances  you 
will  not  wonder  that  some  of  us  are  very  much  per¬ 
plexed  and  in  doubt  what  course  to  take  in  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  us.  My  trees  are  150  Spy,  150 
Baldwin,  150  Ben  Davis,  120  R.  I.  Greenings  and  30 
select  varieties  for  family  use.  For  some  years  I  have 
filled  all  vacancies,  perhaps  50  in  all,  with  Wagener. 

I  have  believed  that  with  the  right  treatment  this 
orchard  would  provide  for  my  wife  and  myself  in  our 
old  age,  if  necessary.  s.  w.  G. 

Bellevue,  Mich.  ^ 

DOES  PARIS  GREEN  HURT  POTATOES? 

We  have  reports  from  farmers  who  believe  that  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  Paris-green  and  other  poisons  used  in 
killing  Potato  beetles  has  so  weakened  the  plants  that 
they  fall  easier  victims  to  blight.  This  seems  to  be  a 
conviction  with  many.  Do  you  think  it  is  true?  Is  it 
likely  that  plants  burned  by  poisons  would  be  injured  so 
as  to  go  down  quicker  from  disease? 

I  have  no  data  at  hand  from  which  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  supposition  is  reasonable,  however,  since 
plants  which  are  checked  in  any  way  are  usually  more 
subject  to  attack.  w.  m.  munson. 

Maine  Experiment  Station. 

I  can  only  say  that  where  Paris-green  or  other  poi¬ 
sons  actually  injure  the  foliage  of  the  potato  there  is 
a  better  chance  for  fungi  to  begin  their  work.  Where 
the  tissues  are  not  destroyed  I  doubt  whether  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  Paris-green  makes  the  plants  any  more^ 
susceptible  to  blight.  I  have  no  evidence  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  theory,  so  am  not  able  to  say  whether 
it  is  true  or  not.  w.  e.  britton. 

Connecticut  Exp.  Station. 

Do  you  mean  that  Paris-green,  etc.,  may  have  led 
to  general  or  racial  degeneration  of  the  potato  so  that 
potatoes  in  general  are  less  vigorous  or  resistant  to 
disease  than  formerly?  If  so,  I  would  in  the  first  place 
say  that  I  am  skeptical  as  to  there  being  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  degeneracy,  and  in  the  second  place  if  it 
does  exist  I  should  seek  an  explanation  in  various 
other  factors  involved  in  potato  breeding  and  culture 
before  turning  to  the  use  of  arsenites.  I  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  the  bad  effect  of  arsenites  or  similar  poisons  is  felt 
beyond  the  season  when  they  are  used.  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  convinced  from  long  and  careful  observation  of 
Vermont  potato  fields  that  a  vast  amount  of  damage 
results  each  year  from  overdoses  of  Paris-green,  etc. 
The  burning 'or  spotting  of  the  leaves  which  results 
from  arsenical  poisoning  so.  closely  resembles  “early 
blight,”  a  fungus  disease,  that  it  has  been  confused 
with  that  malady,  in  some  cases  by  well-trained  plant 
pathologists,  and  the  ordinary  potato  grower  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  two  troubles  with  difficulty.  The  differ¬ 
ences  were  described  and  illustrated  in  some  detail  in 
Vermont  Station  Bulletin  49,  which  can  be  had  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  poisoning  results  from  the  occurrence  in 
Paris-green,  etc.,  of  some  soluble  arsenic.  I<  ortunately 
danger  of  such  arsenical  poisoning  is  wholly  avoided 
when  the  arsenite  is  used  in  combination  with  lime 
as  in  Bordeaux  Mixture,  since  the  lime  neutralizes 
the  soluble  poison.  Where  the  Paris-green  is  to  be 
used  alone  in  water  we  recommend  that  it  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  freshly-slaked  lime. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station.  l.  r.  tones. 


LEFT-HAND  PLOWS.— I  have  read  with  interest 
the  comments  of  a  number  of  manufacturers  on  the 
left-hand  plow  and  reasons  for  its  use.  Most  of  such 
practices  come  from  custom.  I  believe  that  the  use 
of  the  left  or  right-hand  plow  depends  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  of  driving.  In  southwestern  Pennsylvania  the 
left-hand  plow  is  used  almost  exclusively.  There 
every  one  drives  with  a  single  or  jerk  line  and  the 
lead  horse  walks  in  the  furrow.  The  other  horse  is 
jockeyed  off.  The  farmer  will  drive  all  day  with  the 
line  hanging  over  the  plow  handle,  guiding  the  hoi  sc 
entirely  by  word,  and  only  occasionally  touching  the 
line  on  a  turn.  A  good  lead  horse  needs  very  little 
guiding  after  the  first  furrow  is  struck.  The  i  ight- 
liand  plow  would  reverse  matters  entirely  and  make 
it  necessary  to  keep  the  off  horse  in  the  furrow,  which 
would  be  impracticable.  In  New  York  State  eveiy 
one  drives  with  the  check  lines  and  it  is  immaterial 
which  horse  is  in  the  furrow.  Here  the  right-hand 
plow  is  used.  I  have  asked  many  people  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country  what  sort  of  plows  were 
used  in  their  locality,  and  the  left-hand  plow  almost 
invariably  goes  with  the  jerk-line  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  Dutchman  or  his  descendants.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  from  the  answers  of  several  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  that  the  use  of  the  left-hand  plow  is  confined 
to  certain  localities  and  to  new  localities  settled  by 
farmers  coming  from  the  places  where  the  left-hand 
plow  and  the  jerk-line  were  already  in  use. 

A.  W.  STEPHENS. 
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THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PEDDLER . 

Why  to  Peddle. 

P  MJT  1. 

“He  is  good  at  rair'ng  things,  but  he  does  not  sell 
them  to  good  advantage.’  This  is  what  a  friend  said 
of  her  husband,  and  how  many  other  farmers  there 
are  to  whom  it  applies.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
farmer  who  raises  thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  put  them  on  the  market  by  means  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  or  other  middleman;  that  is  raising 
at  wholesale  and  selling  at  wholesale.  But  the  small 
farmer  who  raises,  say,  20  bushels  and  sells  them  to 
the  grocer  or  peddler  to  be  sold  again  is  raising  at 
retail  and  selling  at  wholesale.  He  is  helping  provide 
a  living  for  the  middleman  and  is  defrauding  himself 
of  his  rightful  profit.  The  way  out  of  this  condition 
is  for  the  farmer  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  the 
retail  price.  I  know  many  will  cry  out  at  this,  “I 
w'on’t  peddle”;  “If  there  is  anything  I  hate  it  is  ped¬ 
dling,”  etc.  But  do  you  like  to  work  hard  at  raising 
your  crops  and  then  give  one  half  to  the  man  who 
handles  them?  Wouldn’t  it  be  easier  to  raise  half  as 
much  and  sell  it  for  the  full  price,  even  if  peddling  is 
disagreeable  work?  And  after  all,  most  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  things  about  it  may  prove  to  be  imaginary, 
and  you  may  even  And  that  it  has  many  pleasant  fea¬ 
tures,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  realization  that 
one  gets  the  full  value  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the 
products  of  his  labor.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  This 
year  we  have  very  nice  peaches.  A  man  offered  to 
take  them  at  25  cents  a  peck,  and  by  his  manner  you 
would  have  thought  that  a  very  liberal  offer.  Now,  if 
we  had  sold  them  to  him  we  would  have  had  to  get 
the  regular  peach  baskets  and  deliver  the  fruit  at  his 
door,  two  miles  away.  The  peaches  ripened  so 
slowly  that  very  often  there  would  have  been 
part  cf  a  basket  left  over  that  he  would  not 
have  taken.  We  did  not  let  him  have  them; 
instead,  we  sold  them  to  the  neighbors  and  at 
the  village  in  small  quantities,  at  the  rate  of  50 
and  60  cents  a  peck.  As  soon  as  people  found 
that  we  had  them,  orders  came  in  from  friends, 
acquaintances  and  even  strangers,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  every  salable  peach  went,  and  there 
wore  some  orders  that  we  could  not  fill.  By 
peddling  them  out  we  realized  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  we  would  have  done  by  selling  them 
at  wholesale,  and  with  very  little  more  work. 

Some  of  the  farmers  about  here  have  sold 
their  potatoes  to  a  peddler  for  50  cents  a  bushel, 
and  then  he  sold  them  at  25  cents  a  peck.  The 
farmer  bought  his  seed  and  fertilizer,  plowed 
his  land,  harrowed,  furrowed,  planted,  culti¬ 
vated,  fought  bugs;  dug,  picked  and  sorted  the 
crop;  a  good  many  days’  work.  Then  the  ped¬ 
dler  toon  the  potatoes,  carted  them  a  mile  or 
so,  and  sold  them.  He  got  more  for  his  labor 
than  the  farmer  did  for  his.  Does  this  seem 
right?  Couldn’t  the  farmer  have  carried  them 
to  the  village  and  sold  them  just  as  well  as 
the  peddler?  It  would  not  be  so  philanthropic 
perhaps  as  to  give  the  peddler  50  cents  with 
every  bushel  of  potatoes,  but  philanthropy  is 
not  what  most  farmers  are  working  for.  If  the 
peddler  could  have  got  the  potatoes  for  40  cents 
he  would  have  been  better  satisfied,  and  then  he 
would  have  made  10  cents  more  than  the  raiser. 

“But  I  raise  so  little  that  it  would  not  pay  me 
to  start  out  with  it.”  The  very  reason  one  should  peddle 
and  get  tho  most  for  what  little  he  does  have.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  man  has  10  bushels  of  potatoes;  wouldn’t  he 
prefer  to  get  $10  for  them  rather  than  $5?  Not  only 
can  the  main  crops  be  disposed  of  to  better  advantage, 
but  small  lots  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  milk,  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs,  will  bring  the  highest  price,  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  make  but  a  few  cents’  difference  at  a 
time  it  will  count  up  in  a  year.  Little  messes  of 
things  too  small  to  be  sold  to  the  grocer  may  also  be 
worked  off.  Besides  the  gain  in  dollars  and  cents 
there  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  goods 
reach  the  consumer  in  good  condition.  Oftentimes  a 
farmer  would  not  recognize  his  own  fruit  or  vegeta¬ 
bles  after  they  have  gone  through  the  peddler’s  hands, 
they  look  so  weary  and  travel-stained. 

There  are  cases  where  a  farmer  cannot  peddle,  and 
when  there  is  but  one  to  do  all  the  work  it  makes  it 
very  hard;  but  when  conditions  are  favorable  it 
seems  unwise  for  a  man  to  allow  prejudice  or  a  dis¬ 
like  for  the  work  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  increased 
prosperity.  If  a  farmer  has  children  growing  up  this 
may  prove  to  be  one  way  to  keep  them  on  the  farm. 
There  is  no  reason"  why  a  bright  boy  or  girl  could 
not  take  up  this  part  of  the  farm  work  after  being 
graduated  from  school,  and  with  common  sense  and 
determination  make  a  success  of  it.  To  some  it  may 
seem  a  very  shocking  thing  to  suggest  that  a  girl 
should  do  this  work;  but  why  shouldn’t  she — if  there 
is  no  boy  to  do  it,  or  some  other  good  reason  for  her 
taking  the  position?  “What  will  people  think?”  If 


the  girl  attends  strictly  to  business,  conducts  herself 
as  a  lady  should,  and  always  gives  good  measure  and 
honest  goods,  why,  the  people  whose  opinion  is  worth 
having  will  think  just  as  well  of  her  as  if  she  worked 
in  an  office  or  factory  or  lived  in  idleness  at  home. 
Once  in  a  while  she  may  come  across  ill-bred  people 
who  will  tell  her  that  it  seems  so  strange  for  a  lady 
to  be  peddling,  but  these  do  not  count,  and  if  the 
“lady  peddler”  has  a  sense  of  humor  these  remarks 
will  only  serve  to  divert  her,  and  she  can  make  use 
of  them  as  amusing  anecdotes  to  tell  her  friends  or 
the  home  people.  If  she  is  cheerful,  sympathetic  and 
attractive,  such  a  girl  has  a  chance  to  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good  as  she  comes  in  contact  with  dif¬ 
ferent  people.  As  to  the  influence  of  such  a  career  on 
herself,  it  should  be  beneficial.  The  active  outdoor 
life  will  be  much  better  for  her  health  than  work  in 
a  stuffy,  tobacco-smoky,  ill-ventilated  office;  her 
manners  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  a  strain  as 
would  be  the  case  if  she  happened  to  be  thrown  with 
slangy  or  rude  companions;  and  her  brain  will  be 
more  actively  occupied  than  if  she  were  following 
some  merely  mechanical  pursuit.  In  fact,  in  these 
days,  when  girls  are  found  doing  all  sorts  of  work, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  woman  should  not  make  an 
honorable  place  for  herself  peddling,  and  find  it  an 
interesting  and  profitable  career.  If  it  is  a  boy  who 
does  this  part  of  the  work,  the  training  may  be  very 
valuable  to  him,  no  matter  what  his  after  career.  It 
will  wear  off  his  awkwardness,  make  his  manners 
more  easy,  and  teach  him  how  to  get  along  with 
people.  susan  brown  bobbins. 


THE  WILD  CHERRY  FOR  GRAFTING  STOCK 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  called  my  attention  to  your 
answer  to  W.  H.  C.,  West  Hanover,  Mass.,  relative 


to  cherry  grafting,  on  page  385.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  “wild  or  native  cherry  trees  of  the 
forest,”  but  a  few  years  ago  I  brought  from  my  farm 
pasture  several  small  trees  of  the  wild  Choke  and 
wild  Black  cherry  and  set  them  out  in  my  garden. 
The  same  year  I  grafted  them  with  scions  cut  direct 
from  a  Windsor  and  an  Ox-heart,  with  the  result  that 
the  scions  from  the  Windsor  all  lived  and  those  from 
the  Ox-heart  all  died.  The  next  year  I  cut  my  Ox- 
heart  scions  earlier  and  did  my  grafting  later,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  of  them  live.  These 
grafted  trees  are  now  growing  luxuriantly,  and  have 
been  bearing  for  two  and  three  years.  Moreover,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  grafted  fruit  from  that 
of  the  original  trees  in  size,  color,  flavor  or  juiciness. 
Several  of  your  subscribers  have  visited  my  garden 
and  will  subscribe  to  all  of  the  above.  m.  h. 

This  account  of  M.  H.,  in  which  he  tells  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  grafting  on  to  wild  cherry  stocks  is  of  in¬ 
terest,  but  it  proves  only  what  has  long  been  known, 
which  is  that  it  is  possible  to  graft  on  them  and  have 
the  tops  grow  for  a  few  years  and  bear  some  fruit. 
This  I  have  done  several  times  with  some  species  of 
our  wild  cherries,  but.  if  I  remember  correctly,  never 
with  the  wild  Black  cherry,  Prunus  serotina,  that 
furnishes  the  larger  part  of  the  wood  for  cabinet  pur¬ 
poses.  I  once  grew  several  thousand  seedlings  of  this 
species  on  purpose  to  test  them  as  stocks,  but  none 
of  the  buds  or  grafts  that  I  set  ever  grew.  Perhaps  I 
did  not  use  just  the  right  plan  with  them.  With  the 
wild  Red  cherry,  P.  Pennsylvanicum,  I  have  had  some 


success,  but  the  union  was  poor  and  the  tops  finally 
failed  and  broke  off  after  bearing  awhile  in  a  few 
cases.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  these  two 
species  to  serve  as  stocks  for  orchard  trees,  because 
they  are  hardy  and  rank  growers,  and  never  sprout 
from  the  root.  Many  other  attempts  have  been  made 
to  do  what  I  was  trying  to  do,  but  with  similar  re¬ 
sults.  If  these  efforts  had  been  successful  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  send  to  Europe  for  Mahaleb 
cherry  stocks  and  seeds  to  use  in  propagating  cherry 
trees  in  our  nurseries.  The  wild  Choke  cherry,  P. 
demissa,  is  much  more  easily  handled  as  a  stock,  so 
far  as  the  buds  or  grafts  taking  on  trees  goes,  but 
they  are  too  small  to  be  of  much  service.  The  growth 
is  only  bushy  or  shrub-like.  I  have  had  some  grafts 
grow  on  that  for  a  while,  but  they  overgrew  the  stocks 
and  were  of  no  permanent  value.  Besides,  they  are 
bad  to  sprout  from  the  root.  n.  e.  van  deman. 


A  SATISFACTORY  HOGHOUSE. 

A  ground  plan  and  picture  of  my  hoghouse,  built 
in  1894,  are  shown  at  Figs.  312  and  313.  It  is  an  ideal 
one.  The  chimney  is  directly  behind  the  ventilator 
and  cannot  be  seen  in  the  picture.  It  is  halfway  down 
the  roof.  I  prefer  my  hogs  all  in  one  house.  Here  1 
can  feed  50  to  60  of  all  ages  in  15  or  20  minutes. 
Their  feed  is  put  in  dry,  one  bag  to  a  barrel;  then  the 
barrel  is  filled  with  boiling  water  from  a  faucet  in 
the  cooker.  Water  is  heated  in  the  afternoon,  turned 
in  the  barrel  with  feed  after  chores  are  done,  and  left 
over  night  with  cover  on.  The  next  day  it  is  stirred 
thoroughly  before  feeding,  and  dipped  out  with  a  10- 
quart  tin  pail.  Small  pens  here  and  there  are  good 
enough  for  Summer  or  if  one  has  only  one  sow  that 
farrows  late  in  the  season.  If  those  pens  were 
all  small,  I  would  have  to  work  two  hours  or 
more  to  feed  them  all,  carrying  feed  to  each 
pen  and  removing  snowdrifts  or  ice  from  the 
troughs  before  feeding.  The  stable  is  cleaned 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  except  when  feeding 
corn  heavily,  when  it  is  cleaned  every  day  on 
account  of  the  corncobs.  The  hogs  in  Winter 
are  always  in  the  house,  going  back  to  their 
pen  when  let  out.  In  my  hoghouse  I  have  lost 
but  two  pigs  by  thumps  since  1897.  The  tank 
on  cooker  can  be  removed  and  made  a  regular 
stove,  and,  when  it  is  cold,  a  good  hot  fire  is 
made  from  chunks  or  knotty  wood,  which  can¬ 
not  be  worked  up  for  the  kitchen  stove.  If  the 
little  doors  are  made  six  by  eight  inches  the 
little  pigs  will  come  out  and  run  back  and  forth 
in  the  alleys,  as  in  Summer.  In  the  cooking 
room  I  have  a  shallow  trough  two  inches  deep, 
10  inches  wide,  four  to  six  feet  long.  In  this  is 
put  some  cooked  whole  wheat  and  cracked  corn 
made  up  for  the  pigs.  In  one  end  is  a  cross 
cleat  about  12  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
trough.  In  this  end  some  dry  earth  is  put  for 
the  pigs  to  dig  and  exercise  in;  earth  from  the 
Fall  plowing  of  sod  is  best.  This  will  have  to 
be  put  in  more  than  once,  as  they  will  have  it 
dug  out  several  times  a  day.  After  their  exer¬ 
cise,  when  it  begins  to  get  cool,  they  will  crawl 
under  the  cooker  and  lie  around  the  side  of  it 
sound  asleep.  I  have  my  pigs  farrowed  in  Win¬ 
ter,  about  February;  January  is  too  early,  as  the 
pigs  are  too  large  and  want  more  room.  I  plan 
to  have  as  many  farrow  at  one  time  as  possible; 
then  there  is  less  trouble  in  dividing  them  for  feeding 
in  pens,  and  an  early  pig  can  be  shipped  for  breeding 
much  earlier  than  a  late  one.  I  use  a  Granite  State 
feed  cooker;  capacity,  50  gallons,  which  is  small 
enough. 

I  am  breeding  the  Chester  White,  or  what  is  called 
O.  I.  C.,  which  is  the  most  profitable  hog,  as  they 
have  large  litters.  I  had  a  young  sow  the  past  sea¬ 
son  that  farrowed  16  pigs.  All  were  even  in  size,  but 
only  half  of  them  were  raised,  as  she  was  careless. 
My  hoghouse  is  40  feet  in  diameter,  sides  10  feet  long 
and  six  feet  six  inches  high  to  ceiling.  The  rafters 
from  each  corner  run  to  the  center,  and  those  be¬ 
tween  are  spiked  on  to  the  main  rafter.  There  is  a 
ventilator  16  inches  square  in  center,  slatted  on  four 
sides  to  keep  rain  and  snow  out  and  to  let  out  steam, 
etc..,  which  may  gather.  A  large  trapdoor  is  directly 
over  the  cooker.  It  is  opened  when  water  is  taken 
from  the  tank  and  all  steam  goes  out  direct  After 
the  water  handling  is  done  the  trapdoor  is  closed 
up  and  all  heat  is  kept  in.  This  door  is  three  by  six 
feet.  I  would  not  build  or  feed  any  other  way  if  for 
business.  a.  n.  portman. 

Stockbridge,  Wis. 


SOFT  COAL  AND  SOOTY  CHIMNEYS.-In  reply  to  E. 
D.  It.,  page  736,  would  say  we  have  used  soft  coal  for 
two  Winters  in  heating  stove,  and  have  not  taken  pipes 
down  until  Spring.  We  use  some  old  paper  (not  The  R. 
N.-Y.  as  It  is  too  solid  reading;  it  wants  a  light  flashy 
kind),  thrown  in  stove  loose,  when  there  Is  a  good  wind; 
open  all  the  drafts  and  watch  the  flakes  of  soot  fall  like 
snowflakes.  Use  enough  paper  to  clean  the  flakes  all 
off  the  stove  and  pipe;  repeat  as  often  as  necessary. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  i.  h. 


FLOWER  HEADS  OF  FEMALE  PAPER  MULBERRY.  Fig.  314. 

See  Ritualisms,  Page  770. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

WHEN  TO  COVER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Will  you  tell  us  when  you  consider  the 
best  time  for  covering  strawberry  plants 
for  Winter  protection,  and  your  reasons  for 
doing  it  at  that  time?  There  seems  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  about  this,  and 
we  would  like  to  settle  it  if  possible. 

What  Nature  Tells  Us. 

Nature  tells  us  to  protect  strawberry 
plants  in  the  Fall,  when  the  forest 
leaves  are  falling.  One  reason  for  pro¬ 
tecting  before  frost  is  in  the  ground  is 
that  the  young  fibrous  roots  are  kept 
well  anchored  in  the  soil  and  are  not 
threatened  by  each  sweeping  frost, 
which  causes  each  plant  to  heave  more 
or  less,  thereby  causing  weak,  feeble 
plants,  which  can  bring  only  small,  in¬ 
ferior  berries.  We  usually  commence  to 
cover  our  fields  about  November  10  in 
this  section  of  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey.  t.  c.  kevitt. 

As  Soon  as  Frozen. 

I  consider  the  sooner  strawberry 
plants  are  covered  the  better  after  the 
ground  is  frozen  sufficiently  to  bear  a 
loaded  wagon,  as  I  find  on  our  soil  it  is 
not  the  fi-eezing  and  thawing,  but  the 
extreme  cold  of  Winter,  especially  in  an 
exposed  location,  where  snow  blows  off 
badly.  This  kills  or  so  weakens  the 
plants  that  the  yield  of  fruit  the  coming 
season  is  very  unsatisfactory,  unless 
protected  with  snow  or  some  other  ma¬ 
terial  during  the  cold  Winter  weather. 
About  November  1  in  our  section  would 
be  the  best  time  for  covering,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  too  much  labor  to  cover  large 
fields  before  the  ground  is  frozen,  as  one 
cannot  drive  on  with  a  loaded  wagon 
without  cutting  up  the  ground  so  as  to 
damage  the  field,  george  g.  walker. 

Mass. 

The  Value  of  Straw. 

I  prefer  to  cover  after  the  ground  is 
frozen,  as  then  the  plants  are  dormant 
and  the  horses  and  wagon  do  not  break 
up  the  ground  in  passing  over  it  with 
the  heavy  loads.  The  idea  of  some  that 
you  then  retain  the  frost  does  not  al¬ 
ways  prove  true,  as  a  warm  rain  may 
take  it  all  out.  The  character  of  mate¬ 
rial  used  in  covering  is  a  factor  to  be 
considered.  I  used  last  year  120  tons  of 
medium  coarse  horse  stable  manure 
bought  by  the  carload  in  New  York  City. 
This  I  consider  the  best  covering,  fur¬ 
nishing  both  mulch  and  fertility  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  grow  the  crop.  Where  straw  is 
cheap  it  makes  an  excellent  covering, 
and  when  raked  from  the  rows  into  the 
paths  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow  it 
protects  the  soil  and  helps  to  retain  the 
moisture.  I  have  used  as  high  as  four 
tons  to  the  acre  with  most  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  as  the  season  was  very  dry. 

WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

When  the  Leaves  Fall. 

The  best  way  to  judge  of  such  things 
is  to  follow  Nature.  The  wild  straw¬ 
berry  growing  naturally  is  among 
grasses  and  weeds,  which,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Winter,  fall  down  and  cover 
the  strawberry  plant,  which  seems  to 
droop  its  leaves  a  little  before  the 
grasses,  etc.,  thus  allowing  the  latter  to 
close  over  it.  It  is  also  covered  by  tree 
leaves,  which  fall  upon  it.  From  these 
observations  wre  have  made  the  rule  to 
cover  as  soon  as  the  tree  leaves  fall.  We 
know  that  many  wait  until  the  ground 
becomes  frozen.  It  is  much  easier  to 
put  the  mulch,  as  one  can  drive  any¬ 
where,  but  there  are  some  objections  to 
this  method.  Sometimes  the  foliage  is 
not  well  hardened  off  and  is  tender  when 
the  freeze  comes,  and  the  leaves  all  dry 
up  and  drop  like  melon  leaves.  A  sec¬ 


ond  trouble  is  that  if  the  ground  freezes 
very  hard  many  small  roots  are  broken 
by  the  expansion  of  the  ground  in  freez¬ 
ing,  and  the  plant  is  weakened,  thus  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  for  future  winter- 
killing.  Matthew  Crawford  says  there 
are  more  beds  killed  in  November  than 
in  March.  A  third  objection  is  that  it  is 
sometimes  quite  difficult  to  get  the 
mulch  to  stay  on  frozen  ground,  particu¬ 
larly  marsh  hay.  All  things  considered, 
I  am  in  favor  of  early  covering.  Some 
may  fear  results  if  weather  turns  warm 
after  mulching;  we  have  had  no  bad  re¬ 
sults,  although  we  have  had  the  warm 
spells.  e.  G.  TICE. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cover  When  Growth  Ceases. 

I  prefer  to  cover  strawberries  as  soon 
as  growth  ceases,  and  like  to  have  the 
ground  sufficiently  frozen  to  bear  a  team 
and  load— it  is  so  much  less  work  when 
the  straw  can  be  distributed  in  wind¬ 
rows  where  it  is  to  be  used.  The  early 
application  of  the  mulch  reduces  the 
number  of  times  the  ground  freezes  and 
thaws,  and  greatly  lessens  injury  to  the 
plants.  The  ideal  condition  would  be 
continually  frozen  ground  from  the  time 
plant  growth  ceases  until  it  begins  in 
Spring,  but  this  is  impossible  of  attain¬ 
ment,  as  a  covering  heavy  enough  to 
prevent  thawing  during  a  long  warm 
spell  would  also  keep  out  frost  and  al¬ 
low  the  internal  heat  to  attack  the 
frozen  ground  from  below.  Several  years 
ago  a  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  argued 
covering  before  the  ground  freezes  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  freezing  and  to  se¬ 
cure  additional  plant  growth  during 
Winter.  A  neighbor  had  a  load  of  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  for  sale  early.  I  bought  it 
and  applied  it  along  one  edge  of  my  ber¬ 
ries  and  across  the  rows.  The  rest  was 
covered  later,  but  with  rye  straw.  The 
result  was  that  the  berries  were  almost 
a  failure  where  the  buckwheat  straw 
was  used  and  a  full  crop  on  the  rest  of 
the  piece.  An  observer  concluded  that 
rye  straw  is  a  better  covering  than 
buckwheat  straw — a  fallacy,  as  I  had  be¬ 
fore  and  have  since  used  both  kinds  side 
by  side  and  never  with  noticeable  dif¬ 
ference  in  yield.  G.  a.  parcell. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fertilizers  for  Violets. 

A.  T.,  Rhinebcclc,  N.  Y.—I  am  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  violets  for  the  New  York 
market.  Is  there  a  fertilizer  sold  suitable 
for  them? 

Ans. — There  is  no  safe  commercial 
fertilizer  for  violets  other  than  sheep 
manure  and  pure  ground  bone  free  from 
acids.  Well-rotted  yard  manure  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  lime  is  altogether  the 
safest  fertilizer,  although  fine  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  50 
pounds  to  a  ton  of  soil,  and  the  ground 
bone  at  the  rate  of  10  or  15  pounds  to 
the  ton.  We  would  recommend  you  to 
get  the  book  by  Galloway  on  “Violet 
Culture”;  price  $1.50  from  this  office. 

Disappointing  Apple  Trees. 

J.  R.,  Woodinville,  Wash.— I  have  about  200 
apple  trees  which  I  took  to  be  Paragon,  but 
according  to  your  description  of  Stayman 
I  conclude  they  are  of  that  variety.  I  had 
concluded  to  top-graft  them  next  Spring 
as  the  fruit  is  too  small  for  market,  it 
seems  to  me;  it  scabs  badly,  and  the  trees 
have  borne  very  lightly,  but  they  are  only 
set  in  six  years  and  at  one  year  old.  They 
have  made  very  strong  growth.  Should  I 
top-graft  them,  or  give  them  a  further 
trial?  I  intended  to  graft  Wealthy  on 
them,  as  the  fruit  is  much  freer  from  scab. 
We  have  so  much  rain  here  (Puget 
Sound)  that  spraying  does  very  little  good, 
so  the  director  of  the  British  Columbia  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  states. 

Ans. — If  the  trees  in  question  are 
either  Paragon  or  Stayman  they  should 
bear  abundantly,  especially  in  that 
northwestern  region,  where  all  kinds  of 
apple  trees  are  very,  very  early  and 
heavy  bearers.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  Stayman  was  planted  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  six  years  ago,  for  there  were  very 
few  of  the  trees  of  that  variety  then  in 
the  hands  of  any  nurseryman.  The  be¬ 


havior  of  the  variety  is  the  best  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  should  be  done  with  the 
trees.  If  the  fruit  does  not  pay,  from 
being  too  small  or  unduly  subject  to 
scab,  then  top-graft  them  to  some  kind 
that  pays  better  in  the  same  locality. 
Wealthy  is  a  very  early  bearer  and  al¬ 
most  proof  against  scab,  but  it  will 
rarely  keep  beyond  November.  It  is 
very  handsome  and  of  fair  size. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Plums  tor  Home. 

J.  J.  IF.,  Brewster,  N.  Y.— What  varieties 
of  plums  should  I  plant  for  home  use?  I 
have  now  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Wick- 
son  that  have  fruited  two  years,  but  none 
of  them  seems  to  be  good  to  eat  out  of 
hand.  I  want  a  few  of  this  quality,  also 
a  few  varieties  of  peaches  to  be  eaten  in 
this  way,  and  of  the  earliest.  I  planted 
last  Spring  six  each  of  Elberta,  Chairs 
Choice,  Carman,  Mountain  Rose,  and  wish 
to  plant  a  few  dozen  more.  Also  a  few 
cherries,  gooseberries,  crab  apples,  pears 
and  grapes. 

Ans. — The  following  records  were 
those  made  by  an  expert  observer  in  the 
orchard.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
equaled  by  Green  Gage  at  its  best.  Bur¬ 
bank  and  Wickson  are  usually  of  indif¬ 
ferent  quality.  Shiro  and  October  Pur¬ 
ple  are  very  good  and  do  not  conflict  in 
season.  Of  the  European  plums,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Fellenburg,  Lombard,  Coe’s  Gold¬ 
en  Drop  and  Bavay’s  Green  Gage  will 
give  you  high  quality  and  a  fair  range 
of  season.  You  might  add  Waddell  and 
Tyhurst  to  your  excellent  list  of  peaches. 
Montmorency  Ordinaire,  Richmond,  May 
Duke,  Black  Tartarian  and  Governor 
Wood  should  make  a  satisfactory  selec¬ 
tion  of  cherries.  Triumph,  Downing  and 
Houghton  are  probably  the  most  reliable 
gooseberries.  There  are  no  more  satis¬ 
factory  crab  apples  than  Hyslop  and 
Transcendant.  There  is  quite  a  choice 
in  pears.  Tyson,  Bartlett,  Angouleme, 
Bose,  Seckel,  Howell,  Sheldon,  Law¬ 
rence,  Anjou  and  Winter  Nelis  are  all 
good.  A  few  Kieffers  and  Le  Contes 
should  be  aded  for  early  fruiting.  Our 
choice  in  grapes  would  be  Moore’s  Early, 
Concord,  McPike,  Moore’s  Diamond, 
Green  Mountain,  Brighton  and  Agawam. 


)Make  the  Farm  Pay 

1  —  There’s  money  in 

fur  mine:  if  you  under¬ 
stand  modern  methods 
and  farm  intelligently  as 
taught  by  our  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in 

Modern 
Agriculture. 

Under  Prof.  Win.  P. 
Brooks,  Ph.  I>.,  of 

_ __J>L  .K„.  Treats  of  soils,  tillage, 

drainage, fertilizers, crop  rotation,  stock-feeding.poultry- 
raising, dairying, etc.  Also  Horticulture  under  Prol. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Agricultural 
Bacteriology  under  Prof.  Conn,  of  Wesleyan. 

Full  Commercial,  Normnl  and  Academic  de-J 
partments.  Tuition  nominal.  Text  books  free  to  our 
students.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  Write  to-day. | 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 
—  Dept.  18,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Mass.  Agricultural  College. 


Fleming’s  3  are  free  if  they  fail. 

SPAVINS  CURED 

IN  45  MINUTES. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Cure  has 

never  yot  failed.  One  treatment 
only  usually  needed.  Not  severe, 
can’t  harm,  does  not  scar.  Every 
claim  made  good  or  no  pay. 
Nothing  else  at  all  like  it.  You 
can’t  afford  not  to  write  us  today. 
Equally  good  for  Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone,  etc. 

WE  WANT  CASES  OF 

Fistula  &  Poll  Evil 

Cure  them  in  half  the  usnal  time 
with  Fleming’s  Fistula  and 
Poll  Evil  Cure.  Simple,  easy, 
painless, and can’tfail.  No  longer 
need  for  the  existence  of  a  single 
case  of  either  disease. 

We  Cure  Lump  Jaw 

Every  case.  No  pay  if  Flem¬ 
ing’s  Lump  Jaw  Cur©  ever 
fails.  Now  used  by  nearly  every 
prominent  stockman  on  the 
continent.  .  , 

Write  ns  today  for  circulars  on 
any  or  all  the  above  remedies. 
State  which  circulars  are  wanted. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 

222  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


a  FENCE  MACHINE 

That  combines  Simplicity,  Durability,  Ra¬ 
pidity  and  Economy,  T tie  DUPLEX.  It 
makes  over  100  Styles,  60  to  70  rod  a  day.  of 
Horse-high,  Hull-strong,  Pig  and  Chicken-tight 
Fence  that  combines  Strength,  Uniformity, 
Permanency,  Reliability  and  Efficiency 
AT  COST  OF  WIRE.  Machine  on  TrlaU  Full 
information  free.  Wire  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Write  today. 
KIT8ELJUN  BROTHERS,  BOXD92  Muncle,  Ind. 


5 


%  Per  Annum 

'  on  Your  Savings 

GUARANTEED 


DEPOSITS  may  be  made  or  withdrawn  at  any 
time  and  bear  earnings  for  every  day  invested. 
Payable  quarterly  by  check.  Our  operations  are 
confined  to  strictly  high-grade,  gilt-edged  real- 
estate  securities.  Our  business  is  non-speculative 
and  regularly  inspected  by  and  under  absolute 
supervision  of  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  indorsements 
of  prominent  clergymen  and  professional  men. 

Paid  in  Capital  Assets  Surplus 

*1, 000.000  SI, 000,000  $185,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Go., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


Can  You  Afford 

to  buy  your  next  woven  wire  fencing  without  in¬ 
vestigating  the  PAGE?  You’ll  find  our  catalog 
Interesting  and  quite  instructive. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


When  You  Are  in  Need 

of  wire  for  fencing,  either  Plain, 
Barbed  or  Woven,  send  us  a  list  of 
your  wants.  We  sell  best  goods  at  low 
prices.  Better  write  to-day  for  price  lists. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


TERRIFF’S  PERFECT  WASHER 

QCMT  AU  TPIHI  with  a  positive  guarantee  to  wash  the 
Wbia  I  via  I  111  RL  collars  and  wristbands  oftthe  dirtiest  shirt 
perfectly  clean,  without  the  use  of  the  washboard  or  hand  rubbing, 
with  no  injury  to  the  most  delicate  fabric.  Will  do  a  family  wash¬ 
ing  in  one  hour;  saves  time,  labor  and  expense. 

We  want  good,  reliable  and  industrious  agents,  and  in 
rBiCkB  order  to  secure  your  help  will  send  one  of  our  washers 
absolutely  FREE.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 
PORTLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  165  Pearl  St.,  Portland,  Mich. 


W  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 
The  Price  is  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 
Cuts  2000  Feet  Lumber  u  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  4tol00h.p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery.  Planers, 
Shingle.  Lath  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLoach  Mill  Alfg.  Co.,  Box  900  A tl until,  Ua. 
(Branch,  120  Liberty  St.,  NewYork.) 
Handsome  Catalogue  Free  if  you  cut  this  out 
givo  name  of  paper. 


and 


ie  Saw  Hails 

with  Engines  and  Bolters  Complete. 

Made  in  seven  sizes,  friction  feed,  cable 
lightning  gig,  patent  cliain  set  works  and 
improved  dogs.  AJAX  CENTER 
CRANK  ENGINES  are  constructed 
with  especial  reference  to  the  peculiar 
work  required  of  them.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  engine  and  mill 
makes  the  best  sawmill 
outfit  on  earth. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd 

York,  Pa. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

What  is  the  best  market  variety  of  pear, 
also  best  varieties  of  peaches,  late  and 
early,  plums,  raspberries,  black  and  red? 
Is  Elberta  peach  good?  What  are  the  best 
varieties  of  grapes  and  strawberries  for 
this  market?  f.  R.  s 

Detroit,  Mich. 

If  you  desire  hut  a  single  variety  of 
pear,  it  would  be  Bartlett  first,  last  and 
all  the  time.  In  your  market  it  is  the 
standard,  and  everything  which  can  by 
any  possibility  be  passed  off  upon  the 
public  as  Bartlett  is  thus  named.  Let 
that  be  your  chief  dependence,  and  if 
you  desire  a  succession  then  plant  in  the 
order  named,  Wilder  Early,  Clapp,  Bart¬ 
lett  and  Flemish  Beauty.  They  are  all 
choice,  and  will  succeed  in  your  locality. 
This  is  provided  that  you  are  planting 
for  family  use.  If  it  is  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  entirely  then  use  the  Bartlett  al¬ 
most  entirely,  as  they  come  in  from 
more  southern  localities  and  compete 
with  our  earlier  varieties  and  keep  down 
prices.  The  Bartlett  in  your  locality  will 
come  after  the  southern  competition  is 
past,  and  is  always  sure  to  bring  a  good 
price  in  its  season.  The  best  extra  early 
peach  will  be  the  Triumph.  Following 
this  the  Early  Crawford,  Crosby  and 
Late  Crawford.  The  Elberta  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  peach.  Its  flavor  is  sometimes 
questioned  a  little  as  compared  with  the 
Crawford;  but  its  size,  beauty  and  sea¬ 
son  give  it  a  place  that  we  believe  is  not 
filled  by  any  known  variety.  You  will 
not  go  amiss  on  it  surely.  In  native 
varieties  of  plums  or  those  known  as  the 
old  standard  sorts,  you  will  be  safe  to 
choose  the  Lombard,  Imperial  Gage  and 
Blue  Damson.  Of  the  new  or  Japan  va¬ 
rieties,  Burbank  and  Abundance  are  best 
known,  and  will,  we  believe,  prove  sat¬ 
isfactory.  As  to  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries,  the  Lawton,  Kittatinny  and  Sny¬ 
der  will  be  entirely  safe.  The  Gregg  and 
Ohio  black  raspberries  we  believe  will 
be  safe  varieties  for  your  locality,  and 
will  give  entire  satisfaction.  The  Lou¬ 
don  and  Cuthbert  for  red  raspberries 
will  be  as  safe  varieties  as  you  will  be 
able  to  find,  the  latter  probably  being 
the  better  on  account  of  its  great  market 
features.  The  Concord  will  be  your  chief 
market  grape;  but. if  you  desire  to  plant 
a  variety  then  there  are  plenty  of  per¬ 
fectly  reliable  sorts  from  which  to  select. 
The  Wilder  (Rogers’  No.  4)  is  also  an 
excellent  black  grape,  and  the  Worden 
as  well.  Of  the  red  sorts,  the  Agawam 
and  Salem  (Rogers’  Nos.  15  and  53)  and 
Delaware  are  varieties  that  will  always 
stand  the  test  and  should  never  be 
omitted.  The  Niagara  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  garden  or  vineyard,  as  it 
is  unsurpassed  as  a  white  grape.  Now 
for  the  strawberries;  if  they  are  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes  their  profits  are  what  you 
are  chiefly  interested  in.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  planting  poor  varieties  on 
half  starved  ground.  Get  the  best  sorts 
obtainable,  and  fill  the  ground  to  reple¬ 
tion  with  manure  and  fertilizer.  A  poor 
selection  on  poor  soil  will  make  any 
amount  of  unremunerative  labor,  but  the 
best  varieties  on  highly  fed  ground  with 
intensive  culture  will  give  bountiful  re¬ 
turns.  The  Bubach  is  an  excellent  va¬ 
riety  for  your  locality,  but  being  pistil¬ 
late,  should  be  alternated  say  every  third 
row  with  a  pollenizer  like  Bismarck, 
Brandywine  or  New  York.  The  Marshall 
for  a  midseason  is  one  of  the  best,  at 
least  so  says  the  Hope  Farm  man,  and 
we  believe  his  judgment  is  good.  Sharp¬ 
less  is  also  good  and  the  Gandy  will  be  a 
safe  late  berry.  The  Seaford  and  Sample 
are  gaining  an  enviable  name,  and  it  is 
predicted  of  them,  by  some  good  authori¬ 
ties,  that  they  will  ere  long  become  lead¬ 
ers.  There  are  many  good  sorts,  but 
those  above  named  will  be  safe  to  try. 

Reclaimed  Swamp. — It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  at  present  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  best  Michigan  farm  and  garden 
soil  are  simply  useless  quagmires,  afford¬ 
ing  it  may  be,  some  pasturage,  but  other¬ 
wise  useless,  except  as  breeding  places 


for  malaria  or  mosquitoes.  I  recall  a  14- 
acre  swamp  of  this  sort  upon  a  farm 
with  which  I  was  well  acquainted  when 
a  boy.  A  fire  cleaned  out  the  tamarack 
timber  and  huckleberry  brush,  and  for 
years  afterward  it  was  a  frog  pond 
abounding  in  deep  holes  where  the  fire 
had  burned  up  the  mucky  surface.  I  re¬ 
member  having  seen  fish  in  the  holes, 
and  the  owner  did  not  consider  the  whole 
outfit  worth  bothering  with.  The  prop¬ 
erty  changed  hands  and  the  new  owner 
thought  he  saw  a  useful  future  for  the 
worthless  swamp.  It  took  labor  and 
money,  the  owner  expending  over  $600 
to  drain  the  land,  but  then  there  were 
results  to  follow.  The  first  year  after  it 
was  drained  12  acres  of  the  ground  pro¬ 
duced  1,800  bushels  of  ears  of  corn.  The 
next  season  nine  acres  were  planted  in 
corn  and  produced  1,500  bushels.  Fol¬ 
lowing  that  corn  crop  four  acres  of  the 
ground  produced  137  bushels  of  wheat 
and  six  acres  yielded  188  bushels  of  rye. 
As  a  sample  of  the  garden  qualities  16 
square  rods  produced  96  bushels  of  Prize- 
taker  onions,  many  of  which  would  have 
easily  sold  in  the  market  as  the  large 
Spanish  varieties.  For  the  onion  crop, 
preparations  were  made  the  Fall  pre¬ 
vious.  The  ground  was  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  until 
freezing  prevented.  As  soon  as  possible 
in  the  Spring  the  cultivation  was  again 
resumed  and  kept  up  until  the  onions 
were  set  out.  The  seed  was  sown  early 
in  the  Spring  in  a  simple  bed  prepared 
with  manure  and  soil  and  covered  with 
cotton  cloth.  When  about  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil  the  onions  were  transplanted, 
and  during  the  entire  season  there  were 
no  weeds  to  bother.  The  township  su¬ 
pervisor  had  the  kindness  of  course  to 
tax  the  enterprise  and  raised  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  $600  the  year  after  the 
improvements  were  made.  That  was  all 
well  enough,  for  the  increase  in  taxes 
was  only  a  mere  item,  and  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  sale  of  the  farm  the  improvements 
raised  the  value  to  nearly  double  the 
outlay.  Well,  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  in  the  same  plight,  and  it  does  not 
require  a  very  keen  mathematician  to 
see  that  some  expenditure  along  these 
lines  would  prove  a  better  investment 
than  paying  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  the 
Klondike. 

Planting  Trees. — This  Fall  we  have 
had  to  wait  until  the  leaves  actually  died 
of  old  age,  for  until  quite  recently  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  frost  to  start 
them  off  from  the  trees.  It  is  pretty 
late  in  the  season  now  to  plant  them, 
but  with  care  in  setting  and  filling  up 
well  so  that  the  water  will  not  settle 
too  much  around  the  roots,  I  think  they 
will  do  well.  In  a  recent  number  I 
urged  the  matter  of  planting  some  trees 
this  Fall,  and  I  speak  of  it  again  so  that 
we  shall  not  forget  it.  We  are  going  to 
plant  some,  and  if  each  member  of  our 
family  plants  one  that  will  perhaps  be 
four  trees  to  bear  fruit  for  some  one 
later  on.  If  trees  had  not  been  planted 
by  those  who  lived  before  us,  we  would 
have  but  little  fruit  now,  and  there 
would  be  very  little  use  for  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  Push  the  tree 
planting  and  the  League  also,  and  the 
world  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Now  on 
general  principles  I  am  opposed  to  plant¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  especially  in  the  Fall,  but 
we  can  hardly  do  better,  and  so  we  shall 
try  the  peach  trees.  We  shall  be  careful 
for  the  drainage  and  shall  also  mulch 
them  well  to  avoid  heaving,  and  so  I 
think  we  can  carry  them  safely.  So  let 
us  all  plant  at  least  one  tree,  and  as 
many  more  as  we  can.  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


BOOK  BULLETIN. 

Nature’s  Garden:  An  Aid  to  Knowledge 
of  Our  Wild  Flowers  and  Their  Insect  Vis¬ 
itors,  by  Neltje  Blanchan.  When  the  un- 
botanical  flower  lover  seeks  to  identify  the 
plant  he  meets  in  his  daily  walks,  he  usu¬ 
ally  loses  heart  before  the  grim  facts  or 
scientific  classification.  Botanical  families 
present  as  many  variations  of  appearance 


as  human  kinsfolk,  and  for  this  reason  a 
book  that  distinguishes  plants  first  of  all 
by  their  colors  is  an  extremely  useful  one. 
Nature’s  Garden  does  this;  the  flowers  are 
divided  into  five  color  groups,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  popular  names  are  given,  together 
with  preferred  habitat,  time  of  blooming, 
and  geographical  distribution.  The  life 
history  of  the  plants  is  written  simply,  yet 
vividly,  reminding  one  of  the  intensely 
sympathetic  feeling  towards  plants  dis¬ 
played  in  his  writings  by  the  late  Prof. 
Thomas  Meehan.  The  insect  friends  of  the 
plants,  and  their  work  in  ensuring  pollina¬ 
tion  are  discussed,  and  will  open  a  new 
world  to  readers  who  have  never  thought 
of  the  wonderful  methods  by  which  the 
plant  kingdom  is  perpetuated.  Nature’s 
Garden  is  a  book  of  extraordinary  charm, 
and  one  every  nature  lover  should  possess. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York;  price  $3  net. 


FARMING  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY 

Part  XV. 

Potato  harvest  began  with  us  September 
23  and  lasted  a  month.  A  killing  frost  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  August  put  t’he  vines 
in  condition  to  dig  earlier,  but  digging 
never  begins  until  the  skins  are  set  firmly. 
A  Hoover  and  a  Dowden  digger  are  used, 
and  both  give  entire  satisfaction.  From 
10  to  15  pickers  were  employed,  averaging 
from  60  to  80  bushels  each  per  day,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  yield.  Men  will  pick  nearly 
as  many  rows  with  a  yield  of  150  bushels 
to  the  acre  as  with  a  yield  of  100.  The 
men  pick  in  baskets,  and  when  filled  the 
picker  empties  his  basket  in  a  sack,  the 
sacks  being  distributed  along  the  rows  at 
convenient  distances.  Two  men  and  a 
team,  or  as  many  rigs  as  are  necessary, 
pick  up  the  filled  sacks  and  haul  them  to 
the  cellar  or  pits.  Those  put  in  the  cellar 
are  spouted  through  scuttles  in  the  roof. 
About  5,000  bushels  of  contracted  stock 
were  pitted  in  the  field  and  then  sorted 
from  the  pits.  As  we  had  an  abundance 
of  sacks  the  potatoes  were  left  in  them 
just  as  they  came  from  the  field,  and  piled 
in  a  long  row.  A  foot  of  straw  was  placed 
over  them  when  they  wrere  left  to  sweat 
before  sorting  and  loading.  A  Webster 
sorter  is  used,  and  it  is  truly  a  potato 
sorter,  and  not  a  makeshift  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  The  potatoes  are  carried  over 
horizontal  bars,  which  may  be  set  any  dis¬ 
tance  apart  desired,  by  a  sprocket  chain 
with  slats  on  it  not  unlike  a  straw  carrier. 
Six  hundred  bushels  may  be  sorted  in  a 
day  with  this  machine  and  four  men.  This 
is  the  first  time  we  ever  tried  sorting  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  field,  and  with  good  weather 
we  find  it  much  cheaper  and  easier  hand¬ 
ling  them  in  this  way  than  through  the 
cellar;  that  is,  with  potatoes  that  are  to 
be  shipped  immediately. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  men  familiar 
enough  with  the  potato  business  to  sort 
seed  stock  satisfactorily,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  with  a  machine  sorter  and  one  ex¬ 
perienced  man  to  pick  out  knobby,  scabby 
and  cut  potatoes  more  uniform  and  better 
work  can  be  done  than  by  hand.  Wide  La 
Plata  gunny  bags  are  used  for  shipping. 
These  bags  are  first  filled  with  co»-n  or 
wheat  in  South  America,  shipped  to  Europe 
and  reach  us  in  bales  of  1,000  through  the 
bag  companies.  They  cost  from  five  to  six 
cents  apiece,  and  hold  about  140  pounds 
each.  Common  box  cars  are  used  for  ship¬ 
ping  early  in  the  Fall  while  later  refriger¬ 
ators  are  necessary.  The  men  are  paid  $2 
per  day  and  boarded,  and  at  this  rate  with 
an  average  crop  (100  bushels  per  acre)  it 
costs  us  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre  to  handle 
our  potatoes,  including  the  cost  of  seed. 
The  Acme  and  Early  Ohio  yielded  the  best 
with  us  this  year,  while  the  Triumph  and 
White  Ohio  were  not  up  to  the  standard. 
The  total  yield  from  the  130  acres  was 
about  12,000  bushels.  Prices  at  the  present 
time  range  from  25  to  30  cents  (last  year 
80  cents  and  $1  at  this  time),  but  few  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  shipped  from  the  Valley  this 
Fall  at  these  prices. 

Southern  and  eastern  seed  houses  and 
dealers  receive  practically  all  the  potatoes 
grown  in  the  Valley.  The  territory  now 
using  Red  River  seed  extends  from  Canada 
on  the  north,  to  Texas  on  the  south,  and 
from  Pennsylvania  on  the  east,  to  Kansas 
on  the  west.  Several  years  ago  a  grower 
in  this  vicinity  started  in  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  but  excessive  freight  and  express 
rates  on  small  shipments,  together  with 
our  long  Winters  (November  1  to  April  1), 
make  it  practically  impossible  to  compete 
with  seedsmen  more  favorably  located. 
Therefore  all  our  energy  is  directed 
toward  supplying  the  seed  trade  in  car  lots 
only.  j.  d.  b. 

Wolverton,  Minn. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

50-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  3^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3J4c.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


100  Red  Gross  Currant 


t— one  year  old,  by 
mail,  for  $1.50. 
KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


President  Wilder  Currant  Plants 

AND 

BACCHUS  GRAPE  VINES. 

We  have  a  stock  of  remarkably  fine  President 
Wilder  Currant  Plants  and  Bacchus  Grape  Vines. 
The  President  Wilder  with  us  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  market  variety  and  best  for  home  use.  The 
Bacchus  Grape  is  now  in  greater  demand  than 
any  other  variety.  Correspondence  solicited. 

AV.  I).  BARNS  &  SON, 

Old  Oak  Fruit  Farm.  Middle  Hope,  N.  Y. 


JEESS&nSZEBEr  __  _  _ _ _  _ 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,SninU  Fruits  etc. Lest,  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Dose,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  UOESCU,  Fredonia,  M.  1. 


Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Correspondence  solic¬ 
ited. Valuable  Catalogue  free. 
49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.» 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


The  Trie  of  Life 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
from  bearing  trees,  dug  by  our  root-protecting  tree 
digger.  Apple  orchards  that  boar  early.  Also  Small 
Fruits  at  AVliolesale  Prices.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry. 
Everything  in  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Culture 
we  furnish  true  to  name.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  CENTRAL  MICHIGAN 
NURSERIES,  Michigan's  Leading  Nurseries  and 
Rose  Growers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


You  Will  Find 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Palms,  etc.,  perfectly  healthy,  well- 
grown  and  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKWIANS  CO.  (INC.), 
Fruitland  Nurseries, 

Established  1856.  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


Glenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MOURISVILLE,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

That  should  be  planted  in  October  and 
November,  are  named  in  our  free 
FALL  CATALOGUE.  Write  for  It 
to-day.  200  Acres  in  Fruits  aiul 
Ornamentals.  Stock  first-class; 
prices  right.  Send  us  your  list  of  wants 
for  estimate.  Call  at  our  Nurseries, 
and  make  your  own  selections. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SO N, 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

Box  1.  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


October  Purple  Plum 

trees  three  years  old.  No  man  does  his 
full  duty  to  his  family  itntil  he  supplies 
this  fruit.  No  waiting.  Fruit  next  year. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  Do  you  want 

Forest  Trees?  We  bave  them- 


In  fact  the  larg¬ 
est  nursery  in  New  England,  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  of  every  kind.  Let  us 
send  you  our  catalogue  to-day.  Jxist 
send  address — no  money. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


TREES 


$8  per  100~^fS, 


PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
'umigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


TREES 


APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  PLUM,  PEACH,  QUINCE 

All  the  leading  varieties.  Prices  low.  Small  fruits  a  speoialty.  Send  for  free  illustrated 
catalogue.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


pus 

Srjll  for  the  lawn  and 
pleasure  grounds. 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c. 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells  all 
about  the  best  bu:bs;  also  seasonable  seeds  and 
plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mixtures 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


With 

Either 


Fall  Planting 


or  Spring  Planting 

the  most  important  part  of  all 
is  to  get  the  kind  of  trees  you 


buy.  The  name  on  my  trees  means  something.  It  doesn’t  always  on  others. 

The  Tree  Breeders.  llOGEHS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Cooked  Corncobs. — This  title  does 
not  concern  cheap  stock  food,  but  is  the 
present  British  equivalent  for  sugar 
corn  when  served  as  a  vegetable.  We 
cannot  fairly  criticise  our  transatlantic 
cousins  for  using  the  word  “cob”  to 
qualify  corn  in  this  connection,  as  the 
latter  term,  in  English-speaking  Eu¬ 
rope,  includes  all  the  small  grains,  as 
wheat,  rye  and  oats.  In  Scotland  it  is 
practically  restricted  in  every-day  usage 
to  the  latter  useful  cereal.  We  all  shy 
at  the  proper  name  of  maize,  and  refer 
to  our  great  National  product  as  Indian 
or  American  corn  when  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  distinction.  Therefore  “corn¬ 
cobs,”  as  a  table  vegetable,  is  a  fairly 
descriptive  term,  though  it  appears  odd 
in  view  of  our  great  abundance  of  de¬ 
licious  sweet  corn  in  season.  Maize  sel- 
doms  matures  in  northern  Europe,  ow¬ 
ing  to  high  latitudes  and  diminished 
sunlight,  as  it  is  a  child  of  the  tropics; 
but  certain  of  the  earliest  table  varie¬ 
ties  may  with  care  be  grown  to  the 
edible  stage  in  England,  though  ex¬ 
perimenters  evidently  do  not  always 
succeed  in  getting  the  product  properly 
cooked.  The  Fruit  Grower  and  Market 
Gardener,  of  London,  has  lately  had 
several  inquiries  concerning  the  best 
manner  of  preparing  “corncobs”  for  the 
table.  It  seems  the  querists  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  boiling  their  cobs  tender,  possi¬ 
bly  because  the  grains  are  allowed  to 
pass  the  milk  or  edible  stage  before 
gathering.  We  all  know  the  tough  and 
insipid  quality  of  old  “roasting  ears,” 
and  tender  our  sympathies  to  beginners 
who  may  try  to  boil  the  glazed  kernels 
•  tender.  It  is  gravely  remarked  that 
sweet  corncobs  are  a  very  good  vegeta¬ 
ble  when  properly  boiled,  the  flavor  be¬ 
ing  between  that  of  asparagus  and 
green  peas!  Fancy  comparing  prime 
home-grown  ears  of  Evergreen,  Shoe 
Peg  or  Roslyn  to  peas  and  asparagus. 
Most  green-corn  lovers  would  declare 
their  favorite  Summer  delicacy  incom¬ 
parably  superior  to  either,  but  tastes 
differ.  When  our  European  friends 
“catch  on”  to  the  proper  manner  of 
growing  and  cooking  table  corn  a  new 
joy  will  be  added  to  their  collective  exis¬ 
tence. 

The  Fretting  Paper  Mulberry. — 
The  common  Paper  mulberry,  Brous- 
sonetia  papyrifera,  has  long  been  com¬ 
mon  as  a  shade  or  dooryard  tree  in  the 
Atlantic  States  south  of  New  England. 
It  is  not  hardy  in  the  North  but  like  the 
Catalpa,  quickly  recovers  from  partial 
winterkilling.  The  trees  are  of  very 
rapid  growth  when  young  and  make 
handsome  specimens,  with  rounded 
heads  and  broad  foliage,  often  cut  into 
lobes.  The  Paper  mulberry  suckers 
freely  from  the  roots  and  is  quite  easily 
broken  by  storms  when  mature,  but  in 
other  respects  is  highly  desirable  from 
its  striking  appearance  and  the  dense 
shade  it  casts  when  in  full  leaf.  The 
foliage  comes  out  very  late,  the  buds 
scarcely  making  a  start  until  native 
species  are  well  under  way,  and  we  have 
thought  naturalized  bulbs,  such  as 
grape  hyacinths,  daffodils  and  Crocuses 
thrive  especially  well  when  planted  in 
their  protection,  as  this  late  leafing  in¬ 
sures  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  bulb’s 
foliage.  Paper  mulberries  grow  well 
near  the  sea,  and  many  line  specimens 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Rural  Gounds.  Most  of  them  are  of 
the  staminate  or  male-flowering  form, 
bearing  inconspicuous  little  greenish 
catkins.  This  is  the  form  generally 
propagated  by  nurserymen,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  a  tree  bearing  showy  orange- 
red  pistillate  blooms  is  found.  These 
are  freely  produced  and  hang  down  like 
the  butttonballs  of  the  American  plane 


tree,  usually  called  sycamore,  but  on 
much  shorter  stems.  A  flowering  twig  is 
shown  in  Fig.  314,  the  lower  balls  having 
lost  the  colored  deciduous  floral  parts 
and  being  in  process  of  developing  the 
nut-like  seeds.  The  numerous  flower- 
heads  are  very  ornamental  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  during  their  short  existence 
light  up  the  tree  in  a  most  peculiar 
manner.  If  Broussonetias  are  preferred 
to  true  edible  mulberries  (Morus)  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  female  form,  with 
ornamental  bloom,  should  not  be  pre¬ 
ferred  when  true  plants  are  to  be  had. 
So  far  as  we  know  the  nursery  of 
Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  the  only  one  now  offering  this 
rare  and  desirable  tree,  though  it  will 
become  common  in  time.  The  present 
price  is  $2.50  for  strong  10  to  12-foot 
trees  properly  staked  and  trained;  about 
double  the  cost  of  male-flowering  speci¬ 
mens.  Broussonetias  are  propagated 
from  seeds,  suckers  and  cutttings  of 
green  wood,  rooted  under  glass.  There 
is  another  species  sold  as  B.  Kaempferi. 
It  is  less  hardy  than  the  common  spe¬ 
cies,  and  has  no  special  points  of  su¬ 
periority  to  it. 

Bulbs  in  the  Grass. — It  is  now  a 
very  good  time  to  plant  hardy  Spring¬ 
blooming  bulbs  especially  if  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  naturalize  them  in  the  grass 
of  dooryards  and  lawns.  A  few  of  the 
smaller  species  such  as  the  Crocus, 
Chionodoxas,  Scillas,  snowdrops  and 
Muscari  or  grape  hyacinths  do  better  if 
planted  as  early  as  the  bulbs  can  be 
procured.  They  lose  vitality,  if  kept 
long  out  of  the  soil,  but  tulips,  true  hya¬ 
cinths  and  the  larger  Narcissi  or  daffo¬ 
dils  seem  to  bloom  more  readily  if 
planting  is  delayed  until  the  middle  of 
November,  as  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  lessens  excessive  root  forma¬ 
tion,  which  is  not  needed  to  develop  the 
embryo  flower  buds  already  packed 
away  in  the  bulb  as  the  result  of  the 
previous  season’s  growth.  They  may  be 
planted  any  time  the  weather  is  not  ac¬ 
tually  freezing.  Wet  or  muddy  soil  does 
not  greatly  affect  the  result,  as  this 
condition  is  righted  during  the  repeated 
frosts  and  thaws  of  Winter  and  early 
Bpring.  It  is  best  to  put  the  bulbs  in 
five  or  six  inches  deep,  as  the  general 
tendency  is  to  work  toward  the  surface 
in  after  years  as  natural  increase  goes 
on.  As  a  rule  a  better  effect  is  gained 
by  keeping  the  varieties  together  in 
groups  than  by  scattering  the  individuals 
about  or  massing  them  in  formal  beds. 
If  properly  put  in  under  grass  most 
species  with  the  possible  exception  of 
large  Dutch  hyacinths  will  thrive  for 
many  years  welcoming  each  Spring 
with  brilliant  color,  graceful  form  and 
delicious  fragrance.  The  usual  method 
of  punching  a  hole  in  the  sod  with  a 
broomstick  and  dropping  in  the  bulb  to 
be  covered  with  a  kick  of  the  heel  in  the 
turf,  is  certainly  not  the  best  that  may 
be  devised,  as  the  glazed  hole  thus  made 
by  compression  is  likely  to  retain  water, 
and  the  bottom  is  often  so  hard  that 
the  tender  roots  find  penetration  diffi¬ 
cult,  yet  the  results  are  often  surpris¬ 
ingly  good.  If  a  considerable  group  is  to 
be  planted  it  is  best  to  raise  the  sod  in 
the  usual  way  with  a  sharp  spade,  roll 
it  to  one  side  and  fork  up  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  eight  or  10  inches.  If  the 
soil  is  good  no  fertilizer  is  needed;  if 
thin  and  poor,  a  handful  of  ground  bone, 
some  wood  ashes  or  a  little  commercial 
potato  fertilizer  may  be  thrown  over  and 
worked  in,  but  animal  manures  should 
not  be  used.  The  bulbs  are  now  placed 
in  position,  throwing  out  a  part  of  the 
soil  if  required  to  get  down  to  the  needed 
depth.  The  catalogues  usually  give  the 
proper  distance  apart  to  place  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  as  well  as  the  most 
suitable  depth.  All  soil  may  now  be  re¬ 
turned,  the  sod  rolled  back  and  beaten 
in  place  with  the  spade,  wetting  it  well 
afterwards  if  at  all  dry.  If  some  bulbs 
are  planted  by  the  stick  method  the  holes 
should  be  punched  an  inch  or  two  deeper 


than  needed,  some  sand  or  dry  soil  run 
into  them,  the  bulb  carefully  dropped, 
base  downward,  and  covered  to  the  sur¬ 
face  with  sand  or  loose  soil,  which 
should  at  once  be  thoroughly  watered. 
A  job  lot  of  hardy  bulbs  planted  in  this 
manner  in  the  Rural  Grounds  seven 
years  ago  have  annually  greeted  us  with 
a  myriad  of  lovely  blooms.  Of  the  va¬ 
rious  species  planted  the  Crocuses  only 
have  fallen  out  of  the  race,  as  even  the 
hyacinths  give  us  large  flowers,  though 
now  in  scanty  trusses.  The  new  corms 
of  the  Crocus  form  on  top  of  the  old 
ones  and  in  two  or  three  years  come  so 
near  the  surface  that  they  perish  during 
Summer.  One  would  think  the  thick 
buds  of  the  larger  bulbs  would  have 
difficulty  in  penetrating  a  tough  sod,  but 
they  quietly  push  to  the  surface  during 
the  last  weeks  of  Winter,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  emerge  at  the  first  hint 
of  warm  weather.  Grass  forms  a  nat¬ 
ural  and  attractive  setting  for  all  bulb¬ 
ous  plants,  as  they  are  usually  deficient 
in  foliage,  and  is  about  the  only  Winter 
covering  needed  for  most  kinds.  After 
blooming,  grass  cutting  should  be  de¬ 
layed  until  the  leaves  are  fairly  well 
ripened,  and  at  this  period  a  mulch  of 
fine  old  manure  may  be  used  with  ben¬ 
efit  to  both  grass  and  bulbs.  As  this 
will  delay  mowing  after  the  usual  sea¬ 
son  for  lawn  clipping  it  is  best  to  nat¬ 
uralize  bulbous  plants  in  out-of-the-way 
nooks  and  corners  rather  than  in  the 
lawn  itself.  For  massing  and  show  pur¬ 
poses  bulbs  are  best  planted  in  beds  or 
the  border,  so  they  may  be  turned  out 
and  renewed  each  season.  w.  v.  r. 


The  Poor  Elberta. — I  have  noticed 
that  the  Elberta  peach  is  very  highly 
spoken  of  lately.  Our  Elbertas  bore 
fruit  for  the  first  time  this  year  and  we 
were  much  disappointed  in  them.  In 
our  opinion  they  belong  in  the  same 
class  as  the  Kieffer  pear — look  good, 
will  bear  considerable  knocking  about 
and  keep  well,  but  of  very  poor  flavor,’ 
some  being  very  bitter  but  fairly  good 
for  “silage.”  For  a  white  peach  we  find 
the  Champion  very  satisfactory.  It  has 
large  fruit,  juicy  and  delicious,  and 
bears  very  heavy  crops.  s.  b.  r. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  heard  peach  grow¬ 
ers  refer  to  Elberta  as  the  Ben  Davis 
among  peaches. 


Only  a  Name 

No  Money  Wanted. 


Write  me  a  postal  naming  a  friend 
who  needs  help.  Tell  me  which  book  to 
send. 

It  is  but  a  slight  service  to  aid  a  sick 
friend — and  I  will  do  this: 

I  will  mail  the  sick  one  an  order — 
good  at  any  drug  store — for  six  bottles 
Dr.  Shoop’s  Restorative.  He  may  take 
it  a  month  to  learn  what  it  can  do.  If 
it  succeeds,  the  cost  is  $5.50.  If  it  fails, 
I  will  pay  the  druggist  myself. 

I  will  let  the  sick  one  decide. 

No  case  is  too  difficult;  I  take  the  risk 
in  all.  My  records  show  that  39  out  of 
each  40  who  make  this  test  get  well — 
and  pay  gladly.  I  cheerfully  pay  for  the 
rest. 

This  Restorative  is  my  discovery — the 
result  of  a  lifetime’s  work.  It  is  the  only 
remedy  that  strengthens  the  inside 
nerves.  My  success  comes  from  bring¬ 
ing  back  that  nerve  power  which  alone 
operates  the  vital  organs.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  make  weak  organs  strong. 

Tell  me  who  needs  that  help. 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
670,  Racine,  Wis. 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  1  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  No.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  6  for  men  (sealed), 
Book  No.  6  on  Rheumatism. 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


AMERICA? 
BUFFALO 
ROBES 


are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
,  but  we  have  the  Kazoo  Buffalo 

Robe,  a  substitute  that  has  every  nppcarunce  and 
rnuny  ml vantiiges  over  the  Genuine  Buffalo  Skin 
Robe,  first  quality  only.  Made  of  very  heavy  KIDUU- 
DOWN,  pliable,  soft,  lined  with  astraehan  and  much 
warmer  than  a  stiff  skin  Robe.  Interlined  with  rubber 
cloth,  wind  and  water  proof.  Wholesale  Price  *«.«(>,  V 
the  price  of  askin  robe.  Money  back  i  f  not  satisfactory. 
Catalog  U  S3,  free.  Caah  Buppy  A  IHfg.  Co. ,  Kalamazoo,  Nllch. 


STEEL  HOUSE  COLLARS 


Aro  better  zind  cheaper  {  no  hames; 
will  not  gall  butcure  more  nhouldera. 
Sensiblo,  practical,  humane.  Agents 
make  big  money.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalog  and  free  territory. 

HOWELL  &  SPAULDING  CO. 

7 13  State  Street,  CAJUO,  MICH, 


IT  MAKES  A  HOLE  INTHE  NIGHT 


r  bicTz'' 

H'lCGM 


For  placing  in  front  of  country  churches,  in  dark  pas¬ 
sage  and  area  ways  and  in  front  of  country  residences, 


The  D§etz 


beats  anything  you  ever  saw.  It  will  not  blow  out  in  the  severest  storms 
and  is  not  alfceted  by  rains.  Supplies  good  light  cheaply.  Like  all  "Dietz” 
lamps  it  means  perfect  combustion  and  a  brilliant  white  light — no  "smok¬ 
ing”  or  “sooting.”  Lighted  and  regulated  from  the  outside.  Your  dealer 
has  them.  If  not,  write  to  us.  Free  catalogue  describes  and  illustrates 
our  full  line  of  Lamps  and  Lanterns.  Write  for  it. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  LAIGHT  ST.,^NEW  YORK. 

Established  18!>0. 


Montana.  Buffalo  Robes 

Buffalo  and  Astrakhan  Coats 

GUARANTEED  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH 

Our  Diamond  Guarantee  on  every  Robe.  Take 
no  other.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
them  write  us  for  illustrated  booklet  giving 
full  information  and  prices. 

Western  Robe  Co, 

1622  Orleans  St.  DETROIT,  MlCH. 


INCEIESTER 

“NEW  RIVAL” 

FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 


Give  these  shells  a  thorough  trial,  and  you  will  find  them  to  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  experience,  ingenuity,  brains  and  equipment  can 
make  them.  They  are  made  with  the  Winchester  patent  corrugated 
head,  which  has  made  Winchester  “Leader”  and  “Repeater” 
Smokeless  Powder  Shells  so  popular  and  satisfactory.  Winchester 
Factory-Loaded  “  New  Rival  ”  Shells  are  thoroughly  waterproof, 
and  are  loaded  by  exact  machinery  with  the  standard  brands  of 
powder,  shot  and  wadding  which  makes  them  uniform  and  reliable. 

Shoot  Them  and  You’ll  Shoot  Well 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes.— The  sugar  beets  were  safe¬ 
ly  under  cover  by  Election  Day.  I  have 
been  inclined  to  make  light  of  this  crop, 
having  heard  suc'h  great  stories  about  what 
a  beet  ought  to  be.  The  samples  I  saw  at 
the  fairs  were  much  larger  than  ours— but 
then,  the  neighbors  look  handsomer  when 
they  dress  up  for  church  than  %ve  do  in  our 
barn  clothes.  I  say  nothing  about  their  com¬ 
fort!  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  a  locality 
where  sugar  beets  are  grown  for  the  fac¬ 
tory,  and  I  found  that  our  beets  rank  well 
with  any  I  could  find.  On  one  strip  con¬ 
taining  a  little  less  than  an  acre  we  dug, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  calculate,  5,200  pounds 
of  beets,  which  gives  over  11  tons  per  acre. 
That,  I  am  told,  is  a  small  yield,  but  we 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  it  for  the  first 
time.  The  tops,  which  were  still  green 
when  cut,  made  excellent  feed  for  the  cows. 
We  'have  not  started  to  feed  the  beets  yet. 

Shall  you  raise  another  crop  next  year? 

I  doubt  it.  The  yellow  turnips,  grown 
as  a  second  crop  after  rye  and  clover,  will 
give  nearly  as  large  a  yield  as  the  beets. 
Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  says  that  mangels  are 
far  better  than  beets  to  raise  for  stock 
food.  He  says  the  yield  of  mangels  will  bo 
twice  that  of  the  beets.  Wait  till  we  feed 
them  and  see  how  they  satisfy  the  stock! 
As  soon  as  the  beets  were  out  the  ground 
was  harrowed  and  seeded  to  rye.  We  are 
regular  rye  cranks  this  year,  as  I  am  de¬ 
termined  to  have  no  bare  ground  for  the 
Winter  if  it  can  be  prevented.  It  occurs 
to  me  as  I.  look  over  the  farm  and  see  this 
green  rye  sprouting  up  to  cover  the  ground 
that  we  would  all  be  better  off  if  we  could 
use  what  I  may  call  moral  rye  to  better 
advantage!  Sometimes  a  man  sows  a  good 
intention,  takes  good  care  of  it  and  really 
raises  a  crop  of  creditable  actions.  Then 
he  quits  and  says  he  has  done  his  duty 
while,  if  he  would  but  know  it,  right  be¬ 
hind  that  crop  comes  the  chance  to  raise 
more  like  it  to  better  advantage,  and  with 
much  less  labor  and  self-denial  than  if  the 
ground  is  permitted  to  go  bare. 

Then  you  would  keep  people  up  to  their 
best  ideals  all  the  time? 

With  my  knowledge  of  human  nature  I 
regard  that  as  too  big  a  job  to  undertake! 
It  is  easier  to  serve  the  devil  than  it  is  to 
fight  him.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
Evil  One  is  likely  to  tackle  a  man  on  his 
bare  ground  when  the  moral  force  of  one 
good  action  has  been  leached  out  of  his 
life— just  as  the  soluble  nitrogen  left  by 
one  crop  is  leached  out  of  the  soil  by  the 
water  unless  some  living  crop  is  there  to 
utilize  it.  That  is  what  the  rye  does  in 
our  fields,  and  it  should  be  easy  to  see  what 
I  mean  by  “moral  rye.” 

When  the  sugar  beets  were  harvested 
there  was  a  question  whether  to  dig  the 
yellow  turnips  or  begin  husking  corn.  I 
finally  decided  to  take  the  lower  field  of 
corn  first.  We  have  had  no  frost  yet  hard 
enough  to  hurt  the  turnips.  The  weather 
has  been  bright  and  sunny,  and  I  want 
that  corn  fodder  under  cover  before  it  is 
soaked  by  another  long  rain.  With  us, 
corn  fodder  means  much.  We  make  hay 
while  the  shredder  runs,  and  we  want  the 
stalks  put  under  cover  while  they  are 
bright  and  fresh.  As  I  have  said,  we  shall 
start  the  shredder  earlier  than  ever  before 
this  Fall.  November  and  December  are 
far  better  months  for  feeding  stalks  than 
February  and  March.  Resides  that  we  get 
more  work  out  of  the  engine,  which  we 
hire  by  the  day.  When  the  mercury  is 
crawling  down  toward  zero  the  heat  under 
the  boiler  jumps  out  to  see  it  crawl  and  it 
takes  too  much  of  our  wood  to  keep  .the 
water  boiling! 

I  have  been  asked  how  the  Crimson 
clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  are  looking. 
They  were  seeded  in  the  corn  early  in 
August.  The  pumpkin  vines  made  such 
a  spread  that  we  could  not  work  the  cul¬ 
tivators,  so  the  seed  was  left  on  top  of  the 
ground.  A  good  rain  followed.  The  result 
is  a  good  stand  of  clover,  but  a  poor  catch 
of  turnips.  It  is  not  safe  to  sow  clover 
this  way,  but  in  this  case  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do. 

Fruit  Matters.— The  strawberries  are 
going  into  Winter  quarters  hopeful  for 
next  year's  crop.  They  have  made  good 
growth,  and  the  plants  are  not  too  close 
together.  There  are  too  many  weeds  to 
suit  us  in  part  of  the  beds.  The  potted 
Marshalls,  set  out  in  August,  have  made 
a  surprising  growth.  We  know,  of  course, 
what  a  potted  plant  cannot  do,  but  these 
look  as  well  as  any  we  ever  watched.  In 
May  the  strip  of  ground  where  these  plants 
are  was  in  rye.  This  was  cut  for  fodder  and 
the  ground  plowed  and  planted  in  Crosby 
sweet  corn.  This  was  picked  so  that  the 
ground  could  be  plowed  and  fitted  for  the 

strawberries . We  have  several 

'.hundred  plants  of  wild  strawberries 
brought  into  cultivation.  Tney  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  habit— several  being  quite 
promising.  They  do  not  send  out  runners 
as  freely  as  Marshall,  and  that  is  less  in 
clined  to  spread  than  most  varieties. 


Why  do  you  continue  to  plant  Marshall? 

Because  it  seems  to  be  the  berry  for  our 
soil.  It  does  not  give  as  many  quarts  per 
acre  as  some  other  varieties,  but.  at  its 
best  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it 
around  here  for  size,  color  and  flavor  com 
bined.  I  have  given  up  growing  potatoes 
because  it  is  more  profitable  to  produce 
big  red  apples  on  the  same  ground.  Thus 
far  there  has  been  more  money  for  us  in 
the  stroke  of  a  hoe  among  Marshall  straw¬ 
berries  than  in  any  other  muscular  energy 
we  have  attempted! 

You  seem  to  think  highly  of  the  hoe? 

I  do.  It's  mightier  than  the  sword!  Take 
a  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  a  hoe  handle 
and  give  him  two  acres  of  such  soil  as  we 
have  on  the  lower  part  of  the  farm  and  he 
can  produce  a  crop  worth  far  more  than 
the  total  proceeds  from  many  a  160-acre 
farm  out  West.  He  will  do  it,  too,  with¬ 
out  owning  a  horse! 

Why,  then,  don’t  you  do  it? 

Some  of  these  personal  questions  are 
quite  embarrassing  to  a  man  who  is  forced 
to  fall  back  upon  the  old  familiar  answer 
of  “I  'hope  to  some  day!” 

The  year  after  we  came  here  I  planted 
quite  an  outfit  of  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  in  a  small  field  north  of  the  house. 
It  seemed  at  the  time  an  ideal  place  for 
bush  fruit,  but  for  some  reason  they  failed 
to  thrive.  We  discovered  the  reason  when 
we  dug  a  ditch  to  drain  from  the  kitchen. 
A  ledge  of  rock  comes  close  to  the  surface, 
In  some  places  leaving  barely  six  inches  of 
soil.  The  ground  is  naturally  hard,  and 
usually  w’hen  the  fruit  should  be  ripening 
we  have  a  fierce  drought,  which  bakes  the 
soil  above  the  rock  as  hard  as  a  brick.  In 
spite  of  constant  cultivation  we  were  not 
able  to  ripen  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  until  this 
year,  when  instead  of  cultivating  we 
mulched  heavily  around  the  plants.  This 
gave  us  a  fine  crop,  and  convinced  me 
that  in  such  situations  a  mulch  Is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  cultivation  for  holding  moisture. 
Still,  that  location  is  not  desirable  for 
small  fruits,  for  t'hey  ought  to  have  deep 
strong  soil.  We  have  started  another  small 
fruit  plantation  south  of  the  house,  and 
the  plants  in  tho  old  bed  are  to  be  dug, 
cut  back  and  transplanted  when  the  leaves 
fall— if  they  ever  do.  It  is  a  fact  that  our 
mulched  trees  of  peach,  apple  and  plum 
are  holding  their  leaves  longer  and  better 
than  any  other  trees  around  us. 

Pigs  and  Pork.— Wo  have  been  offered 
10  cents  a  pound  for  pork,  and  t'he  slaughter 
has  already  begun.  We  have  a  number  of 
good-sized  hogs  in  good  condition,  and 
they  will  be  killed  to  order  for  the  local 
butcher.  Several  middle-aged  sows  that 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory  as  breeders 
will  be  turned  off  in  this  way.  We  have 
stuffed  them  for  some  weeks  on  pumpkins 
and  other  soft  food  and  give  them  about 
two  weeks’  heavy  feeding  on  corn  before 
killing.  The  butchers  do  not  want  fat  pork. 
One  reason  why  we  can  get  the  price  is 
that  our  'hogs  are  not  “hog  fat.”  The 
lean  meat  with  just  enough  hard  fat  on  it 
is  what  people  want 

In  what  way  do  the  sows  fail? 

The  chief  objection  is  the  small  size  of 
their  litters,  though  I  must  say  that  these 
small  litters  are  usually  alt  good.  I  mean 
to  get  one  new  sow  of  a  family  noted  for 
large  litters  if  I  can  find  it  among  the 
Berkshires.  Old  Hugha,  the  grandmother 
of  our  herd,  will  soon  eat  her  way  to  pork. 
She  is  a  big  animal,  and  quite  expensive 
to  winter,  as  most  old  hogs  are.  We  will 
smooth  out  her  big  hams  and  shoulders 
with  pumpkins  and  corn,  and  send  her 
along  with  two  daughters  and  several 
grandsons  to  help  pay  the  taxes. 

Hope  Flat.— The  Hope  Farm  man  never 
expected  to  be  boxed  up  in  a  city  fiat  dur¬ 
ing  such  beautiful  weat'her  as  we  are  likely 
to  have  this  Fall.  We  little  know  what 
is  in  store  for  us,  however.  Here  is  our 
family  splitting  up  into  two  sections. 
Grandmother  reached  the  point  where  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  have  more  com¬ 
forts  than  a  Hope  Farm  Winter  can  pro¬ 
vide.  That  is  one  unfortunate  thing  about 
life  in  some  country  neighborhoods— you 
cannot  always  care  for  the  old  and  the 
sick  as  t'heir  cases  demand.  The  Winters 
are  tough  on  our  hills.  It  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  first-class  help  in  farm¬ 
houses  where  all  conveniences  are  lacking. 
We  decided  that  Grandmother  could  not 
stand  tho  Winter  here,  and  tho  Madame, 
too,  was  well  worn  out  with  her  long  siege 
of  nursing.  The  thing  came  up  all  at  once, 
and  we  had  to  act  quickly  while  Grand¬ 
mother  could  be  moved.  The  result  is  that 
part  of  the  family  is  now  located  in  a 
small  flat  in  New  York,  while  tho  rest  are 
here  moving  on  the  best  they  can.  No  use 
stopping  to  say  “Too  bad”  about  such 
things.  This  move  seemed  necessary,  and 
we  would  better  look  at  the  bright  side. 
If  we  don’t  see  any  bright  side,  better 
polish  up  one  of  the  dark  ones  and  make 
it  shine.  I  have  no  doubt  people  will  smile 
at  some  of  our  city  experiences.  It  is  'hard  , 
for  country  folks  to  work  into  city  ways 
without  many  bruises.  I  have  a  good 
chance  also  to  see  what  is  done  with  the 


food  which  farmers  raise  and  send  to  the 
city  and  will  try  to  tell  about  it.  The 
farm  will  move  right  along.  I  am  out 
here  to-night.  The  Bud  came  to  keep  me 
company.  She  grew  tired  with  the  early 
darkness  and  has  gone  to  bed.  I  sit  by  a 
crackling  open  fire,  for  I  promised  to  stay 
wit'h  her  till  sleep  came  to  drive  away  all 
fear  of  the  dark.  There  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  fear  the  dark.  True,  it  seems  to 
be  closing  in  about  us  at  times,  but  morn¬ 
ing  will  come  again  both  to  Hope  Farm 
and  Hope  Flat!  H.  w.  c. 


White  Grubs  and  Strawberries.— We 
are  never  troubled  wit'h  the  white  grub 
here,  as  a  rule,  for  the  reason  that  straw¬ 
berries  are  generally  planted  after  cow 
peas  instead  of  clover.  It  is  highly  prob¬ 
able,  however,  that  tho  Tennessee  straw¬ 
berry  plot  referred  to  on  page  752  would 
be  seriously  damaged  by  the  grub  if  the 
planting  followed  the  turning  of  the  clover 
sod  in  November.  I  should  therefore  be 
inclined  to  advise  very  strongly  the  imme¬ 
diate  breaking  of  the  plot — the  planting  to 
be  postponed  until  the  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Several  Winter  harrowings  with  a 
disk  or  Cutaway  harrow  should  measurably 
succeed  in  exterminating  the  grub  by  that 
time.  H.  N.  STARNES. 

Georgia  Exp.  Station. 


HAVE  YOU  A  SICK  ANIMAL  ? 


Eminent  Veterinarian  Offers  Ills  Services 
Free  During  November  to  Every 
Reader  of  This  Paper. 


ME  valuable  animals 
are  lost  on  every  farm 
from  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  common  ail¬ 

ments— many  more  sire 
carried  off  by  virulent 
epidemics  beyond  the 
control  of  local  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  little  fore¬ 
handedness  would  in¬ 
sure  the  herds  and 

flocks  against  these 
depredations  of  disease,  and  save  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  annually  to  stockmen. 

Get  a  supply  of  that  standard  preventive 
and  curative  remedy,  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food, 
and  give  small  doses  with  each  feed.  It 
conditions  an  animal  as  nothing  else  will- 
not  only  acting  favorably  as  a  tonic  on  the 
vital  organs,  but  establishing  a  balance  of 
nutrition  in  ill-conditioned  foods,  produc¬ 
ing  bot'h  liesh  and  strength,  along  with  a 
marvelous  vigor. 

Enclosed  in  every  package  of  Dr.  Hess’ 
Stock  Food  is  a  little  yellow  card  that  en¬ 
titles  the  purchaser  to  free  consultation 
and  individual  advice  and  prescription 
from  the  eminent  veterinarian,  Dr.  Hess. 

But  if  you  now  have  an  animal  that  has 
any  kind  of  disorder,  write  to-day  to  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio,  enclosing  a 
two-cent  stamp,  tell  all  about  it,  state  what 
stock  food  you  have  used;  also  mention  this 
paper.  You  will  receive  in  return,  free  of 
all  charge,  a  special  prescription,  written 
from  a  scientific  diagnosis  of  the  special 
disorder  by  the  greatest  American  veteri¬ 
narian.  If  you  want  further  advice  it  will 
be  freely  given.  This  offer  holds  good 
ONLY  DURING  NOVEMBER. 

Dr.  Hess  is  a  graduate  of  famous  medical 
and  veterinary  colleges,  and  his  written 
works  on  the  diseases  of  cattle,  horses 
sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  are  recognized  and 
consulted  by  these  institutions  of  learning 
and  the  profession  generally. 

Among  Dr.  Hess’  famous  works  the  “Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Book”  is  preeminently  the 
American  veterinary  work.  It  is  written 
not  only  wit’h  a  very,  clear,  professional 
view  of  the  subject,  but  with  a  masterly 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  farmer  and 
stock  breeder.  Anyone  can  understand  and 
apply  its  lucid  precepts  and  directions;  no 
one  could  buy  a  better  book  at  anv  price. 
Yet  it  is  mailed  free  to  anyone  who  will 
write,  naming  this  paper  and  stating  what 
stock  he  owns  and  what  stock  food  he 
has  used.  Write  for  it  to-day— become  a 
master  of  stock  diseases,  their  cure  and 
prevention.  Address  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Kandy  Farm  Wagons 

mike  tho  work  easier  for  both  tho  man  and  team. 
The  tiros  being  wldo  they  do  not  cut  into  the  ground ; 
tho  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times,becaUBO 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  withourfam- 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraight  or  stag¬ 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  stool  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  right  by  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  lit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog  It  is  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO 


BOX 


QUINCY,  ILL. 


^  WE  WARRANT 


our  system  of  using  heat, 
as  carried  out  by  our  IMPROVED  TOKCII 
to  bo  tho  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  de¬ 
stroying  tho  various  insects  in  their  varied 
forms,  such  as  tho  San  JosG  Scale,  the 
webs  of  tho  Browutail  Moth,  the  eggs  of 
tho  Tussock  and  Gypsy  Moth,  or  the  cocoons  of  tho 
Codling  Moth.  Wo  can  save  you  lots  of  time  and 
much  good  money,  It  you  will  only  write  for  our  free 
p  uiphlots.  THE  RELNLEIN  GASOLINE  TORCH 
CO.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 


skunk;-; 

and  allother  Raw  Furs;  also  Cattle  and  Horse  Hides 

Hlilppud  to  us  will  bring  the  Farmer  ami  Trappor  10  to  50% 
inori*  than  1  f  sold  at  homo.  We  want  every  Farmer,  Trader, 
Trapper  and  Buyer  In  tho  I). 8.  and  tlanadn  to  whip  Iii h  Kaw 
I1  urs  and  Hides  to  uh.  Highest  market  prices  and  prompt 
cash  returns  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  pricelist,  shipping 
tags,  (lame  Laws,  etc.  ANDERSCH  BROS., 
l>opt.  60  Main  st.,  M  i  n  n  ea  po  I  is ,  M  inn. 
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THE 

Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

for  45  years — too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  En¬ 
gines,  Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  Implements,  mailed 
free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


n..no  of  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best,  cheap- 
Ddlllo  est,  strongest.  6,000  In  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Shawver  Brothers,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 


BALANCED  RATION 

FOR  READERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN,  the  leading  Dairy 
authority  of  this  country.  Brim  full  every  week 
of  the  best  thoughts  and  expressions  of  practical 
men.  It  covers  the  field  of  dairying  thoroughly, 
handling  the  whole  ground  of  dairy  work  from 
the  field  to  the  cow  and  market ;  treating  upon 
every  question  of  interest  in  the  dairy.  Invaluable 
to  every  farmer  who  desires  to  be  successful  with 
his  cows. 

Both  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 


ORCHESTRA 

Instruments,  Violins,  Banjos, 
CUITARS,NIANDOLINS, 

etc.,  made  by  Lyon  &  Healy  are  tho 
standard  of  excellence.  Very  low 
priced  styles  as  well  as  high  grades 
such  as  the  "W ashburn.”  Ask  your 
local  music  dealer  for  them,  and  If 
he  doosn’t  keep  them  writo  to  us  for 
“Dept.  G”  Catalog,  illustrated, 
mailed/ree.  It  tells  how  to  judge 
quality  and  gives  full  particulars. 
If  you  are  wise  you  wiU  secure  an 
Instrument  with  a  mathematically  correct  finger 
board  and  a  full  rich  tone,  one  that  will  give 
[  satisfaction  for  a  lifetime. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  19  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

World's  Largest  Mmlo  House.  "Sells  Every  thing  Known  In  Uusio*  ’ 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  stylos,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  S. 


FIRE,  WIND  &  WATER  PROOF 

.  ,,  ,,i„  add  to  these  qualities  durability 
and  low  price,  and  you  have  a 
perfect  roofing,  which  is 


on  a  new  roof,  on 
n.  It’s  soft 
easy  to  put 
hard  as 

Sample 

und  Circulars. 


The  A.  F.  Swan  Co,  1,4  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


ARROW  BRAND 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

136  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing 

can  bo  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 
handy  man. 
Send  for  free 
samples. 


STEEL  ROOFING 


FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 


Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
lies!  Hooting,  Siding  or  Colling  you  can  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Como 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  nil  points 
In  the  U.  8., east  of  the  Mississippi  lUver 
and  North  of  tho  Ohio  ltivcr 


AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  meuns  100 
square  feot.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  lO'A  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1902. 


“SO  Weeks  for  VO  Cents . 

We  must  have  more  names  to  keep  this  new  press 
busy.  It  takes  7,000  names  to  keep  it  going  one  hour 
a  week.  Now  is  the  time  to  interest  your  neighbors 
in  the  paper.  To  give  everyone  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  we  will  send  the  paper  now  10  weeks 
for  10  cents.  Perhaps  you  can  get  up  a  club.  If  so, 
write  for  terms  and  cash  prizes. 

* 

The  man  who  expects  to  be  paid  in  appreciation  for 
hard  acts  of  self-denial  will  be  disappointed  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  On  the  whole  it  will  serve  him  right,  for 
he  who  attempts  worthy  deeds  for  the  sake  of  such 
appreciation  seldom  deserves  it! 

* 

What  is  a  seed?  The  Botanical  Gazette  gives  the 
following  definition,  and  goes  to  the  head  of  the  class: 
“A  seed  is  an  ultimate,  trigenerational,  symbiotic  unit 
in  the  plant  life-history,  integrated  from  tissues  and 
structures  belonging  to  two  sphorophytic  generations 
and  the  intervening  gametophytic  phase.”  We  have 
neither  time  nor  language  to  attempt  to  deny  this 
statement.  We  would  like  to  have  the  man  who  wrote 
this  clear  description  now  give  an  exact  definition  of 
a  seedsman  who  catalogues  the  seed! 

• 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  printed  some  facts  and  opin¬ 
ions  about  people  who  were  trying  to  induce  Indiana 
farmers  to  raise  currants  “on  shares.”  Since  these 
matters  were  printed  the  man  who  wrote  the  original 
questions  writes: 

They  have  not  mentioned  the  jelly  business  to  me 
except  the  one  time,  though  they  have  seen  me  several 
times  since.  To  a  couple  of  my  neighbors  they  proposed 
to  go  into  a  kind  of  partnership  in  raising  currants. 
The  farmers  said:  “All  right,  we  will  furnish  the  land 
and  you  furnish  the  bushes,”  and  the  fakirs  suddenly 
remembered  that  they  had  an  appointment  elsewhere. 

* 

Our  friend  on  page  766  states  forcibly  the  feeling 
of  many  fruit  growers.  He  wants  to  care  for  his  or¬ 
chard  so  it  can  if  need  be  care  for  him  when  old  age 
comes.  Thousands  of  men  are  planting  trees  with 
that  idea  in  mind.  The  writer  is  one  of  them.  We 
wish  to  make  no  mistake,  but  desire  a  permanent  and 
enduring  orchard  that  will  serve  as  bank  while  we 
live  and  monument  when  we  pass  away.  We  do  not 
begrudge  fair  labor  and  expense  spent  in  cultivation 
if  that  is  really  the  best  way,  but  we  want  every  side 
of  that  word  “best”  turned  up  to  the  sunlight  and  ex¬ 
amined  by  an  expert  for  cracks!  That  is  the  way  The 
R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  go  at  important  things.  We  want  no 
guesses  at  truth,  but  square-toed  information  from 
practical  men,  with  the  scientists  to  tell  us  why!  Do 
we  put  the  “how”  man  before  the  “why”  man?  Cer¬ 
tainly;  why  is  ever  the  servant  of  how. 

* 

There  has  been  much  taik  about  the  use  of  crude 
petroleum  as  a  fuel  substitute  for  coal  in  heating 
greenhouses.  The  coal  strike  started  such  theories 
into  print,  and  many  persons  accepted  them  as  facts. 
We  wrote  a  large  number  of  florists  and  glass  garden¬ 
ers  in  Texas  about  the  use  of  crude  oil.  There,  if  any¬ 
where,  should  we  find  the  truth  about  it  We  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  single  case  where  the  oil  has 
been  used  for  heating  a  glass  house.  It  is  being  used 
in  railroad  and  other  large  engines  successfully,  but 
the  smaller  devices  for  burning  it  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  This  crude  oil  is  not  burned  like  a  lamp 


with  a  wick,  but  is  either  sprayed  with  steam  under 
the  boiler  or  turned  into  a  gas  before  burning.  As  is 
the  case  with  many  other  operations,  a  large  machine 
may  do  this  economically  while  a  smaller  one  would 
fail.  We  find  that  even  the  manufacturers  of  small 
oil  burners  hesitate  to  guarantee  their  machines  until 
they  have  been  tested  by  practical  men!  We  have 
spent  some  time  in  learning  that  no  one  has  yet  made 
a  success  in  oil  heating  a  greenhouse.  As  is  often  the 
case,  some  reader  who  has  really  succeeded  may  now 
come  forward  and  prove  that  his  experience  is  worth 
more  than  all  our  research!  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
him  do  so. 

* 

The  late  election  in  New  York  developed  into  a  hard 
tussle  between  the  farmer  and  the  city  man.  The 
remarks  made  by  various  city  politicians  on  election 
night  varied  about  as  widely  as  they  well  could. 

“Infernal  hayseeds!” 

That  is  a  well-revised  edition  of  the  language  used 
by  one  side. 

“God  made  the  country;  man  made  the  town!” 

That  is  about  the  way  the  other  side  put  it.  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  has  nothing  to  say  about  politics,  but  it  is 
well  enough  to  remind  Gov.  Odell  that  the  ballots 
which  elected  him  came  straight  from  the  farm! 

* 

One  of  our  readers  rents  about  10  acres  located  in 
a  town.  He  grows  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
peddles  what  he  grows.  This  man  wanted  to  insure 
his  personal  property.  The  agent  issued  the  policy 
to  him  as  a  peddler,  because  the  company  did  not 
care  to  insure  “farm  property.”  On  the  voting  list 
this  man  is  put  down  as  a  market  gardener;  in  the 
business  directory  his  occupation  is  given  as  farmer, 
but  when  he  wants  insurance  he  must  change  his 
coat  and  appear  as  a  peddler.  His  property  is  close 
to  a  fire  house,  with  a  hydrant  within  a  few  feet,  yet 
the  name  “farmer”  scares  the  insurance  people  away 
from  it.  What  nonsense! 

* 

We  have  a  reader  in  Missouri  who  stands  by  a 
friend  as  follows: 

I  don’t  like  you  to  hit  oid  Ben  Davis  quite  so  hard,  as  I 
would  not  have  had  any  butter  on  my  bread  this  year 
if  old  Ben  had  failed. 

This  man  sends  us  a  list  of  names  of  neighbors  and 
friends.  If  The  R.  N.-Y.  hits  anything  at  all  it  will 
put  ali  possible  force  into  the  blow.  We  must  confess 
that  old  Ben  Davis  is  a  “good  keeper.”  He  comes 
back  smiling  after  each  attack,  and  if  he  keeps  the 
butter  on  any  honest  man’s  bread — good  for  him! 
His  day  will  come,  however,  and  he  has  already  done 
a  heap  of  mischief  in  markets  where  better  apples  are 
to  be  found. 

* 


Why  take  Tite  R.  N.-Y?  The  following  odd  reasons 
are  given  by  a  New  York  subscriber: 

I  wish  you  to  know  why  I  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  Because 
I  take  pleasure  in  disagreeing  with  the  editor.  I  say 
this  in  all  sincerity,  and  you  have  the  right  to  construe 
it  as  a  compliment.  If  you  were  colorless,  or  dealt  in 
platitudes,  or  preached  us  sermons  we  heard  before  the 
Civil  War,  I  would  not  care  to  read  you  at  all. 

There  are  some  old  truths  coming  down  from  the 
Cross  that  will  never  grow  old.  A  good  share  of  the 
differences  which  exist  among  men  are  really  over  the 
amount  of  rubber  which  may  be  put  into  the  Goluen 
Rule.  We  never  ask  any  reader  to  agree  with  us.  We 
try  to  give  an  honest  opinion,  based  upon  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  facts.  If  a  man  can  dig  deeper 
than  we  can  and  show  that  the  opinion  rests  upon 
sand  rather  than  upon  rock  we  will  change  it  at  once. 
If  he  cannot  do  this  we  will  stick  to  the  opinion  closer 
than  ever.  As  for  “platitudes”  they  perhaps  have  their 
uses  when  one  sits  down  for  rest,  but  they  are  worse 
than  useless  in  the  real  battle  of  life.  We  have  had 
people  ask  why  The  R.  N.-Y.  discusses  what  may  be 
called  the  moral  aspect  of  farm  living.  The  chief  rea¬ 
son  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  readers  are  sober, 
earnest  men  and  women  who  realize  that  farm  life 
involves  not  only  a  duty  to  family,  but  a  higher  duty 
to  country. 

Ax  Illinois  reader  sends  us  the  following  clipping: 
“About  18  per  cent  of  what  we  buy  and  pay  for  as 
butter  is  not  butter  at  all,  but  just  water,  salt  and 
casein.”  This,  he  seems  to  think,  shows  that  ordinary 
butter  is  a  fraud  because  we  pay  for  water  in  place 
of  butter  fat.  Let  us  see  what  we  pay  for  when  we 
buy  some  other  articles.  Here  we  have  the  average 
amount  of  water  in  vari'ius  articles  as  bought  on  the 
market:  Apples,  78  per  cent;  cabbage,  90  per  cent; 
potatoes,  80  per  cent;  cranberries,  89  per  cent;  wheat 
bran,  10  per  cent;  average  hay,  14  per  cent;  cornmeal, 
14  per  cent;  whole  milk,  87  per  cent.  No  one  thinks 
of  calling  an  apple  grower  a  fraud  because  when  we 
buy  100  pounds  of  apples  we  pay  for  78  pounds  of 


water.  We  show  that  we  prefer  to  buy  the  water  by 
refusing  dried  apples  or  vegetables  when  we  can  get 
the  fresh.  The  average  composition  of  butter  is  85 
per  cent  butter  fat,  one  per  cent  casein,  three  per  cent 
salt  and  11  per  cent  water.  All  the  casein  that  can 
possibly  be  removed  is  taken  out,  and  surely  the 
proper  time  to  add  the  salt  is  when  the  butter  is 
“worked.”  As  for  the  water — who  would  care  to  eat 
dry  butter  fat?  The  water  gives  it  “body”  and  en¬ 
ables  tne  consumer  to  smear  it  on  his  bread.  If  there 
were  no  water  in  it  the  butter  would  gather  in  dry 
chunks  and  would  not  spread.  When  you  buy  a  piece 
of  roast  beef  you  pay  for  40  per  cent  of  water,  and 
find  no  fault  with  the  butcher  because  he  did  not  dry 
the  water  out  and  sell  you  dried  beef  with  only  12 
per  cent  No,  this  argument  of  the  oleo  men  is  so 
tliin  that  a  blind  man  can  see  through  it! 

• 

If  words  could  burn  there  would  be  little  combus¬ 
tible  material  left  in  the  frame  of  Major  H.  E.  Alvord 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  at  a  public  dairy  meeting  that 
any  use  of  coloring  matter  in  butter  is  a  fraud.  For 
saying  this  all  the  fires  that  roasted  oleo  out  of  its 
fraudulent  place  have  been  lighted  under  Major  Al¬ 
vord.  We  know  how  public  utterances  are  often  dis¬ 
torted  in  print,  and  how  a  man  will  sometimes  say 
things  from  the  platform  which  do  not  entirely  repre¬ 
sent  his  convictions.  Major  Alvord  was  not  speaking 
for  the  Department  He  is  or  was  a  breeder  of  Jersey 
cattle,  and  believes  that  when  cows  of  this  and  similar 
breeds  are  used  the  natural  color  of  the  butter  will  be 
high  enough!  That  is  the  most  charitable  reason  to 
assign  for  the  Major’s  remarks.  He  represents  no¬ 
body  but  himself  and  a  number  of  cattle  breeders,  and 
all  this  shouting  and  pounding  exhausts  energy  which 
will  be  needed  this  year  to  repel  an  attack  from  the 
old  enemy — oleo. 

* 

We  heard  recently  of  a  farmer  in  Missouri  who  sent 
$2  to  an  unknown  advertiser  for  a  fire  escape,  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  return  a  cheap  Bible.  As  even  an  expert 
theological  jury  would  be  unable  to  agree  on  the  point 
involved,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  advertiser  actually 
obtained  money  under  false  pretenses.  It  somewhat 
recalls  the  man  who  sent  25  cents  for  “a  fine  steel- 
engraved  portrait  of  George  Washington,  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  imprint,”  and  received  a  two-cent  postage 
stamp!  All  the  purchaser  can  do  in  such  cases  is  to 
charge  the  expense  to  his  experience  account,  and 
deal  with  responsible  firms  in  future.  It  is  possible 
to  buy  anything  by  mail  nowadays,  from  a  doll’s  bon¬ 
net  to  a  dwelling  house,  with  every  assurance  of  hon¬ 
est  dealing.  There  is  all  the  more  reason  why  one 
should  avoid  the  catchpenny  dealers  of  dubious  wares, 
whose  only  capital  is  the  ability  to  compose  mislead¬ 
ing  advertisements  for  publications  whose  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  are  out  of  the  latitude  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  An  honest  man  is  known  by  the  com¬ 
pany  he  keeps  away  from,  and  an  honest  paper  by  the 
advertisements  it  refuses  to  print. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

The  apple  buying  fraud  usually  makes  a  home  run. 

Do  you  believe  in  a  “scratching  shed”  for  poultry? 
Why?  What  can  you  build  one  for? 

If  a  man  will  not  dignify  his  own  business  how  can  he 
expect  some  one  else  to  do  it  for  him? 

A  barrel  of  New  England  Baldwins  was  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  from  Massachusetts  to  Sweden! 

There  are  good  arguments  in  favor  of  mulching  straw¬ 
berries  before  the  ground  freezes  solid. 

Society  has  rejected  the  Belgian  hare  as  a  practical 
farm  animal,  and  accepted  the  Angora  goat. 

.Next  week  H.  E.  Van  Deman  and  Prof.  John  Craig 
will  discuss  the  “mulch  method’’  of  handling  an  orchard. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  machines  for  plant¬ 
ing  cabbage  are  partly  responsible  for  the  tremendous 
crop. 

We  understand  that  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  is 
experimenting  with  the  mulch  method  of  caring  for  or¬ 
chards— with  gratifying  success! 

The  people  of  Colorado  recently  celebrated  “Beet  Sugar 
Day.”  Thousands  inspected  the  factories  which  add  a 
new  industry  to  the  State. 

A  Baptist  minister  out  in  Colorado  says  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  out  of  date.  We  think  it  just  as 
well,  however,  to  stick  to  a  few  of  them,  just  to  be  on 
the  safe  side. 

Any  hen  is  likely  to  show  the  white  feather  in  the 
face  of  a  hard  moult.  As  the  feathers  go  out  they  will 
leave  holes  for  disease  to  crawl  in  unless  the  hen  is  re¬ 
enforced  by  good  food. 

Immense  apple  orchards  are  being  set  out  in  New  Eng¬ 
land — often  on  land  considered  too  rough  and  poor  for 
ordinary  farm  crops.  If  they  are  cared  for  what  a  mine 
of  wealth  they  will  prove  some  day! 

Glass-grown  strawberries  must  have  sun.  No  substi¬ 
tute  for  it  possible.  The  sun  must  shine  through  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  the  time  when  Nature’s  face  is  usual¬ 
ly  clouded.  It  is  earth’s  moulting  season.  The  sun  has 
the  best  chance  in  the  Northwest. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— During  the  last  26  years  mere  have  been 
lost  from  the  fishing  fleet  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  370  ves¬ 
sels,  valued  at  $2,042,205,  on  which  there  was  an  insur¬ 
ance  of  $1,552,835.  The  number  of  lives  lost  during  that 
period  was  2,257.  There  were  70  men  drowned  in  the 
fisheries  who  left  this  year— as  far  as  known— 17  widows 
and  39  children.  This  is  somewhat  below  the  average  of 
the  past  30  years,  due  in  large  measure  to  a  change  in 
tT  pursuits  of  the  business  and  the  marked  reduction 
o  the  Georges  fleet  from  more  than  200  sail  to  about  20, 
in  which  branch  the  greater  part  of  the  fatalities  oc¬ 
curred.  The  modern  vessels  are  of  a  more  seaworthy 
model,  finer  equipped,  and  in  every  way  better  adapted 
to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the  deep.  Of  the  70  men 
lost  from  Gloucester  47  were  natives  of  Nova  Scotia  and 

only  two  were  Americans . At  Niagara  Falls, 

N.  Y.,  October  31,  a  gang  of  men  working  in  a  sewer 
were  overcome  by  gas,  and  four  were  killed  by  it.  .  .  . 
The  beef  packers,  after  effecting  their  merger,  it  is  said, 
will  try  to  combine  the  stockyards  of  the  country.  The 
combined  capital  of  these  trusts  will  be  about  $600,000,000. 
....  During  an  election  celebration  in  Madison 
Square,  New  York,  November  4,  a  premature  explosion 
of  fireworks  caused  the  death  of  13  persons,  and  injuries 
to  70  more.  The  explosion  occurred  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Square,  and  so  dense  was  the  crowd  that  the  75,000 
persons  collected  on  the  Broadway  side  knew  nothing 
of  it.  Some  of  those  killed  were  literally  blown  to  pieces, 
t'he  damage  being  done  by  mortars  loaded  with  bombs. 
....  The  result  of  the  November  elections  shows  Re¬ 
publican  gains  in  most  States.  Odell  was  reelected 
Governor  of  New  York  by  a  plurality  over  9,000,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  rural  vote;  Greater  New  York  gave  Coler, 
his  Democratic  opponent,  a  plurality  of  121,000.  The  New 
York  Legislature,  however,  remains  Republican.  In 
Nebraska  the  Republican  nominee  for  Governor  was 
badly  cut  in  some  sections  by  a  Prohibition  campaign 
against  him,  and  the  Democratic  candidate  was  elected. 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  were  solidly  Democratic.  Wyoming  went  Republi¬ 
can,  and  Utah  showed  Republican  gains.  In  Ohio  there 
was  a  gain  in  the  Republican  vote,  and  also  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  Colorado  is  Republican,  also  South  Dakota,  and 
t’he  Republicans  gained  in  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  now  appears  that  the  Republicans  will  carry  Congress 
easily.  The  New  England  States  were  Republican,  also 
Michigan  and  Illinois.  In  Iowa  the  Republican  majority 

was  less  than  last  year . J.  M.  Hutchings,  who 

discovered  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  opened  it  for  tour¬ 
ists,  has  been  killed  by  his  team  going  over  the  grade 
while  he  was  on  his  way  into  the  famous  valley.  Mr. 
Hutchings  was  nearly  90  years  old,  and  had  until  re¬ 
cently  spent  every  Winter  in  t'he  Yosemite . 

The  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Legislature  requiring  that  wire  screens  be  placed 
in  street  cars  to  separate  negroes  from  whites  went  into 
effect  in  New  Orleans  November  3.  It  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  enforce  the  regulation  during  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours,  when  workmen  were  going  to  their  places  of 
employment,  and  cars  were  filled  to  the  last  inch  of 
standing  room,  whites  in  many  instances  leaving  no 
room  at  all  for  negroes.  In  other  cars  they  were  mixed 
up  together,  but  later  in  the  day  the  law  was  strictly  en¬ 
forced.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  regulation  will  prove 
practicable,  and  it  will  probably  be  discarded. 

LABOR. — The  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  decided, 
October  31,  that  if  any  award  is  made  affecting  existing 
rates  of  wages,  such  award  shall  take  effect  November 

1>  1902 . The  home  of  a  non-union  miner  at 

Pittston,  Pa.,  was  dynamited  November  3 . H. 

John  Kintzer,  a  Reading  (Pa.)  policeman,  and  prominent 

in  Democratic  politics,  was  sentenced,  November  3,  to 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  18  months  for  the  fatal 
shooting  of  George  Tipton,  a  negro  strike  breaker. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — The  whole  Arctic  coast 
is  suffering  from  a  scourge  of  measles,  and  the  natives 

are  dying  in  large  numbers.  There  seems  no  way  of 

stopping  the  spread  of  the  disease . The  seaport 

of  Ocos,  Mexico,  situated  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
State  of  Chiapas,  has  almost  completely  disappeared 
into  the  sea.  At  one  time  Ocos  was  one  of  the  principal 
ports  of  Mexico.  It  is  on  a  beautiful  harbor.  An  iron 
wharf  and  a  splendid  custom  house  and  other  public 
buildings  were  constructed.  The  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
harbor  and  that  part  of  the  coast  have  been  sinking 
since  t'he  severe  earthquake  shocks  of  last  April,  and 
the  wharf,  Government  building  and  nearly  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  part  of  the  town  are  now  under  water . 

The  entire  coffee  zone  of  Guatemala  has  been  destroyed 
by  flames  and  smoke  from  the  volcano  of  Santa  Maria. 
Eruptions  threaten  the  destruction  of  every  living  thing 
within  reach  of  the  fumes  and  fire  that  pour  from  the 
burning  mountain.  Consul-General  McNally  reports  that 
the  eruption  of  t'he  volcano  at  Santa  Maria,  adjoining 
Quezaltenango,  continues;  that  the  city  is  covered  with 
six  inches  of  volcanic  matter;  rich  coffee  plantations  on 
the  coast  side  buried  under  seven  feet  of  sand  and  ashes 
from  the  volcano,  and  that  detonations  from  the  erup¬ 
tion  were  heard  in  the  capital.  There  have  been  frequent 
earthquake  shocks,  and  another  eruption  is  reported  in 
the  Department  of  Tombador. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.-W.  IL  Fitch,  of  Cranmoor, 
secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  says  the  crop,  while  reasonably  satisfactory,  falls 
far  short  of  the  estimate  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  August,  the  proportion  being  about  one-half  the  esti¬ 
mate.  This  is  due  to  blight  caused  by  the  cool  nights 
and  hot  days  of  the  latter  part  of  August,  which  also 
served  to  ripen  prematurely  many  berries. 

’The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Southern  Illinois  will  be  held  at  Anna,  Ill., 
November  25-26.  The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  meet  at  Champaign  December  17-19;  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Northern  Illinois  at  Sterling  December 
2-3. 

The  National  Apple  Growers’  Congress  meets  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  November  18-19. 

The  Arkansas  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet'  at 
Green  Forest,  Ark.,  in  January,  1903. 


The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at 
Springfield,  Mo.,  December  2-4. 

The  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  I  .wark,  Del.,  January  15-16,  1903. 

The  Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Baltimore  December  18-19. 

W.  C.  Greene,  of  New  York  City,  and  three  other 
Americans  have  purchased  a  solid  tract  of  land,  situated 
in  the  State  of  Sonora  in  Northern  Mexico,  embracing 
7,500,000  acres.  This  land  is  now  being  enclosed  with  a 
four-strand  wire  fence,  and  is  to  be  made  the  largest 
cattle  ranch  in  the  world.  This  tract  of  land  is  125  miles 
long  and  100  miles  wide.  More  than  <,000  miles  of  barbed 
wire  will  be  required  to  fence  it.  :t  is  estimated  that 
this  vast  ranch  property  will  affora  pasturage  for  atiout 
50,000  head  of  cattle  in  its  present  raw  condition.  The 
usual  western  ranch  will  furnish  grass  for  about  36  head 
of  cattle  to  a  section.  This  number  is  to  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  on  this  Mexican  ranc'h  by  means  of  forage  crops. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  immense  irrigation  system 
on  this  land  and  to  give  much  attention  to  farming. 

Partial  list  of  institutes  to  be  held  in  New  York  State 
the  coming  Winter  is  as  follows;  Woodville,  November 
10-11;  Plessis,  November  12-13;  Lisbon  Centre,  November 
14-15;  Nicholville,  November  17-18;  South  Bethlehem,  No¬ 
vember  17-18;  Freehold,  November  17-18;  Fort  Covington, 
November  19-20;  Westerlo,  November  19;  Greenville 
Centre,  November  19;  Preston  Hollow,  November  20; 
South  Westerlo,  November  20;  Brushton,  November  21- 
22;  Breakabecn,  November  21-22;  Durham,  November  21; 
Chateaugay,  November  24-25;  Jefferson,  November  28-29; 
Ellenburg  Centre,  November  26;  Mooers,  November  28-29; 
Grand  Gorge,  November  28-29;  Chazy,  December  1-2;  Hal- 
cottsville,  December  1-2;  Clarence  Centre,  December  1-2; 
Willsboro,  December  3-4;  Lexington,  December  3-4;  Col¬ 
lins  Centre,  December  3-4;  Lewis,  December  5-6;  Little 
Valley,  December  5-6;  Crown  Point,  December  8-9;  Pana¬ 
ma,  December  8;  Ticonderoga,  December  10-11;  Putnam, 
December  11;  Fort  Ann,  December  12-13;  Franklinville, 
December  12-13;  Clymer,  December  12-13;  South  Argyle, 
December  15-16;  Wrarsaw,  December  15-16;  Easton,  De¬ 
cember  17-18;  Rochester  (State  Breeders),  17-18;  Arcade, 
December  19-20. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Potato  crop  is  light;  many  acres  drowned  out  and 
worthless,  and  a  good  many  are  showing  rot  considerably. 
Crop  of  apples  heavy,  but  very  few  good  ones,  most  of 
them  showing  fungus  spots  which  decay  after  being  in 
barrel  a  few  weeks.  Good  stock  will  no  doubt  bring 
gooa  prices  later.  m.  o.  baker. 

Toledo,  C. 

Our  wheat  crop  was  fine;  average  30  bushels  per  acre 
for  the  whole  neighborhood.  Oats  a  large  crop;  50  bush¬ 
els  average.  Corn  is  very  fine.  We  have  had  three  weeks 
of  dry  windy  weather  which  has  matured  the  crop  well, 
and  it  looks  like  45  bushels.  Apples  a  full  crop.  I  should 
think  the  farmers  of  your  State  could  buy  their  corn  di¬ 
rect  from  the  western  elevators  in  car  lots  and  save  10  or 
15  cents  per  bag  in  middlemen’s  profits.  Good  corn  is 
selling  here  at  35  cents  per  bushel.  The  freight  should 
not  be  over  10  cents  per  bushel.  g.  g.  p. 

Medora,  Ill. 

Corn  is  a  failure,  silage  not  more  than  half  a  crop; 
oats  good,  potatoes  poor  and  small.  Some  farmers  are 
buying  for  their  family  use.  Hay  is  a  medium  crop. 
Stock,  young,  dry  or  Spring  milkers,  are  plentiful  with 
very  little  demand.  A  good  many  high-grade  Fall  milk¬ 
ers  have  been  shipped  away  at  large  price;  not  much 
enthusiasm  in  the  milk  business,  and  a  short  supply  of 
early  Winter  milk  is  certain.  The  cabbage  plant  setting 
machine  has  produced  many  cabbages,  and  on  account 
of  the  poor  market  prospects  they  are  being  fed  to  cows. 

Hubbardsville,  N.  Y.  e.  l.  h. 

This  section  is  receiving  an  unwelcome  amount  of 
rain,  and  farmers  are  somewhat  handicapped  in  their 
Fall  work.  Potatoes  are  nearly  all  dug,  and  late  ones 
are  not  yielding  heavily.  Corn,  by  hundreds  of  acres, 
remains  unhusked.  Fall  plowing  is  being  done.  Many 
farmers  are  still  sowing  wheat.  Rye  not  all  in  yet. 
"Wheat  is  selling  at  70  to  72  cents,  varying  up  and  down. 
Apples  are  being  picked,  but  the  quality  is  so  poor  prices 
range  low.  Many  farmers  who  have  good  stock  are  bar¬ 
reling  and  putting  in  cold  storage.  The  bean  crop  in 
Kent  County  was  fairly  good,  and  fancy  prices  follow. 
Never  have  eggs  broug’ht  such  good  prices  as  this  sea¬ 
son;  20  cents  now  with  quick  sales.  The  following  prices 
rule  on  farm  produce:  Potatoes,  40  to  45  cents;  beans, 
$2  to  $2.25;  onions,  60  cents;  carrots,  25  to  30  cents;  squash, 
1  to  PA  cents  a  pound;  apples,  25  to  50  cents;  hay,  Tim¬ 
othy,  $8  and  $9;  straw,  $5  and  $6;  oats,  35  cents;  rye,  45 
cents;  buckwheat,  50  cents'  corn  (shelled),  65  cents; 
poultry,  seven  to  eight  cents;  live  turkeys,  10  to  11  cents; 
pork,  eight,  nine  and  91/*  cents.  w.  s.  s. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WILL  FEED  PRICES  BE  LOWER? 

I  look  for  slightly  lower  prices  on  wheat,  corn,  oats 
and  feeds  in  the  immediate  future,  but  for  the  next  four 
months  I  do  not  anticipate  either  much  of  an  advance 
or  a  decline.  I  think  all  cereals  and  products  will  rule 
rather  quiet  this  Winter,  with  light  fluctuations. 

Chicago.  e.  w.  wagner. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  weather  as  to  being  favorable 
or  unfavorable  in  drying  the  corn.  If  favorable  lower 
prices  will  occur  on  grain,  hay  and  feed.  If  unfavorable 
there  may  be  very  little  change  in  prices.  Watch  the 
weather  and  your  guess  will  be  equally  as  good  as  active 
dealers  in  grain,  hay  and  feed.  j.  c.  HOUCK  &  son. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  only  thing  that  we  can  say  with  reference  to  feed 
west  and  southwest  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  State 
line,  is  that  the  quality  of  the  corn  never  was  better, 
except  possibly  a  little  that  is  damaged  by  frost  in 
northern  Iowa  and  also  in  Nebraska.  There  never  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  feed  of  all 
kinds  was  as  plentiful  as  it  s  to-day— corn,  oats,  hay, 
fodder  and  Fall  and  Winter  pastures.  Our  opinion  is 
that  prices  will  be  very  much  lower,  but  of  course  this 
is  only  a  guess.  The  above  statement  as  to  the  supply 


Is  correct,  and  you  can  guess  as  well  as  we  as  to  the 
price.  BEALL  GRAIN  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  line  on  the  feed  market  until  the  corn  movement  is 
more  general.  From  all  indications  the  movement  of 
corn  this  year  is  going  to  or  ought  to  be  very  large. 
Owing  to  the  extremely  fine  weather  there  is  very  little 
feed  being  purchased  by  eastern  buyers,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  have  been  out  of  the  market  for  a  long 
time,  consequently  their  stocks  are  very  low.  We  hardly 
expect  to  see  any  activity  in  the  feed  market  until  good 
cold  weather  sets  in.  It  appears  to  us  that  just  as  soon 
as  these  eastern  buyers  come  into  the  market,  we  will 
seo  a  stiff  advance  in  prices  of  feed. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  franice  grain  co. 

In  our  opinion  all  kinds  of  feed  are  going  to  rule  at 
fairly  good  prices  during  the  season.  At  present  bran  is 
selling  on  this  market  at  $13  to  $14.50,  which  we  consider 
is  high  enough.  Wheat  may  rule  possibly  five  cents 
higher.  Corn  is  going  to  be  a  heavy  yield  and  better  than 
was  first  anticipated.  Past  month  has  been  very  favor¬ 
able  for  corn  and  like  many  other  seasons  the  first  re¬ 
ports  are  usually  a  little  exaggerated.  At  prices  hay  is 
selling  for  to-day  it  should  be  very  satisfactory  to  the 
producer,  choice  Timothy  bringing  $13,  No.  1  $12  to  $12.50, 
with  ready  sale  on  this  market;  No.  1  to  choice  western 
prairie  $11.50  to  $12.50,  and  prices  very  firm;  choice  tangled 
rye  straw  $8  to  $9,  medium  $6.50  to  $7.50;  oat  or  wheat 
straw  $5  to  $G.  t.  d.  randall  &  co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

SHALL  WE  DIVIDE  SHIPMENTS  ? 

A  Virginia  Man's  Experience. 

I  think  it  is  sometimes  best  to  divide  large  consignments 
of  produce  when  shipping  to  commission  merchants,  but 
can  give  no  definite  rule  as  to  when  this  should  be  done. 
Apples  are  the  most  important  crop  that  I  have  sold  on 
commission.  My  practice  has  been  to  ship  chiefly  in  small 
lots,  and  mostly  to  one  or  two  firms.  This  gives  the 
buyer  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  quality  of  my  fruit  and  method  of 
packing,  and  come  back  and  call  for  more,  while  I  still 
have  some  to  send.  My  experience  with  commission  men 
has  been  as  satisfactory  as  with  any  other  class  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  that  I  have  had  dealings  with;  still,  I  would 
not  think  it  good  policy  to  let  any  firm  feel  that  they 
were  sure  of  my  continued  patronage,  unless  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  that  they  deserved  it  by  doing  the  best  in 
their  power  for  me.  I  always  endeavor  to  keep  posted 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  market,  and  often  compare 
notes  with  my  neighbors  in  the  shipping  season,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  reading  carefully  all  the  reports  I  can  secure.  I 
have  often  known  inexperienced  shippers  to  complain 
very  bitterly  against  the  firm  they  had  shipped  to  when 
no  one  but  themselves  was  to  blame.  a.  r,  l. 

Barboursville,  Va. 

A  Few  Short  Stories . 

I  would  ship  to  the  man  who  has  the  trade  if  I  knew 
who  he  was.  Some  will  sell  promptly  and  return  quickly; 
others  will  dally  along.  I  think  I  would  send  all  to  one 
man  if  he  did  the  right  thing.  f.  h.  g. 

Plolley,  N.  Y. 

We  often  divide  a  shipment,  especially  when  handling 
the  more  perishable  fruits,  but  not  to  men  in  the  same 
city.  We  consider  one  good  man  in  a  city  enough  so  long 
as  he  appears  to  be  doing  the  square  thing.  Customers 
will  thus  become  acquainted  with  your  fruit  and  manner 
of  packing,  and  if  worthy  will  soon  be  inquiring  for  more. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  Bassett. 

I  have  sold  my  early  apples,  quinces,  pears,  etc.,  to 
commission  men  for  many  years.  I  think  it  better  for 
me  to  do  so  than  to  sell  to  buyers  who  load  cars  at  my 
station.  Not  so  with  Winter  apples,  however.  I  have 
seldom  shipped  to  more  than  the  value  of  $100  in  a  year 
or  more  than  a  wagonload  in  a  day.  I  think  it  better  to 
deal  with  the  same  house  every  year.  They  remember 
me  as  an  old  customer,  and  value  my  trade  more  than 
anyone  could  if  I  were  to  divide  my  small  business. 

Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  g.  b.  c. 

My  experience  in  shipping  fruit  and  produce  to  com¬ 
mission  men  is  for  a  grower  to  have  a  perfect  under¬ 
standing  with  some  good  reliable  commission  man  (for 
there  are  lots  of  them)  stating  how  you  are  going  to 
grade  and  pack  your  fruit  so  that  when  he  opens  a  barrel 
or  crate,  and  it  is  first  class,  he  can  guarantee  the  pack¬ 
age  to  be  the  same;  the  other  grade  the  same  way.  Then 
give  your  entire  shipment  each  time,  as  your  mark  will 
soon  sell  your  goods.  Keep  him  posted  on  what  crops  of 
fruit  or  berries  you  have  coming  on,  so  that  he  can  ad¬ 
vise  you  when  to  ship  or  hold  for  a  few  days,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  market.  I  also  think  if  your  com¬ 
mission  man  believes  you  have  confidence  in  him  to  give 
him  your  entire  shipments  he  will  endeavor  to  hold  your 
trade,  so  that  the  other,  fellow  will  not  get  it.  i.  s.  p. 

Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Shippers  of  furs,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  or  ginseng 
should  write  to  Wm.  IL  Cohen  &  Co.,  229  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 

Our  Husband  Mfg.  Co.,  Lyndon,  Vt.,  is  sending  out  a 
little  booklet  about  its  calf  feeder  that  will  interest  dairy¬ 
men  who  wish  to  teach  young  calves  to  drink. 

When  horses  acquire  strains  or  lameness  as  the  result 
of  steady  work  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  will  be  of 
great  service.  After  it  is  applied  it  needs  no  care  or 
attention,  and  is  desirable  for  use  while  the  horses  are 
turned  out. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
of  well  machinery  by  the  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, 
Ill.  The  machinery,  including  engines,  employed  in  this 
line  of  work,  is  shown  up  clearly  in  the  illustrations,  and 
those  interested  in  the  work  will  find  the  book  useful.  It 
will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

A  constant  and  reliable  water  supply  is  important  to 
every  farmer  and  stockman,  and  one  of  the  best  means  of 
insuring  this  is  by  the  use  of  a  RIder-Ericsson  hot  air 
pump,  which  can  be  run  by  gas,  oil  or  solid  fuel.  With 
gas  or  liquid  fuel  it  may  be  left  for  many  hours  without 
attention.  Address  the  Rlder-Erlcsson  Engine  Company 
at  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  or  Philadelphia  for  spe¬ 
cial  information. 
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Woman  and  Home 


i-rom  Day  to  Day. 

There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses, 

There  are  balms  for  all  our  pain; 

But  when  youth,  the  dream,  departs, 

It  takes  something  from  our  hearts, 

And  it  never  comes  again. 

We  are  stronger  and  are  better 

Under  manhood’s  sterner  reign; 

Still  we  feel  that  something  sweet 
Followed  youth  with  flying  feet, 

And  will  never  come  again. 

Something  beautiful  is  vanished, 

And  we  sigh  for  it  in  vain; 

We  behold  it  everywhere. 

On  the  earth  and  in  the  air; 

But  it  never  comes  again. 

—Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

* 

While  familiar  with  the  coffee  substi¬ 
tutes  referred  to  on  page  742,  corn  coffee, 
recently  described  by  one  of  our  readers, 
is  a  novelty  to  us.  An  ear  of  ripe  corn 
is  roasted — almost  charred — in  the  stove, 
then  broken  up,  cob  and  all,  in  the  coffee 
pot,  and  made  into  a  beverage  like  ordi¬ 
nary  coffee.  It  was  not  used  specially 
as  an  economy,  but  more  as  an  agree¬ 
able  variation  from  the  customary 
beverage. 

* 

After  an  attack  of  measles  or  scarlet 
fever  it  is  very  necessary  that  a  child’s 
teeth  should  be  examined  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  dentist.  Such  diseases,  especially 
when  severe,  usually  result  in  dental  in¬ 
jury.  A  chalky  appearance  of  the  teeth, 
with  defective  enamel,  is  a  common  con¬ 
sequence.  In  addition  to  the  dentist’s 
care  a  nutritious  diet,  well  supplied  with 
building  material,  is  called  for.  Whole 
wheat  bread  and  wholesome  cereals  are 
especially"  needed. 

* 

The  Hope  Farm  man  refers  respect¬ 
fully  to  the  baked  Hubbard  squash.  We 
have  had  this  highly  recommended  on 
several  occasions,  but  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  baking  it  satisfactorily  our¬ 
selves.  The  instructions  given  are  to  cut 
in  half,  remove  seeds,  and  then  bake  in 
the  shell.  When  we  have  tried  to  do 
this  the  squash  dried  too  much  on  the 
surface,  and  did  not  cook  evenly  under¬ 
neath.  Will  some  one  experienced  in 
baking  squash  tell  us  just  how  she  does 
it,  and  how  much  time  it  requires? 

* 

A  term  often  found  in  recipes  of  the 
more  pretentious  class  is  bouquet  garni. 
This,  reduced  to  its  simplest  form, 
means  what  is  sold  as  a  soup  bunch  of 
mixed  herbs.  It  is  tied  up  in  thin  mus¬ 
lin,  and  removed  before  the  soup  or  stew 
is  served.  A  characteristic  “bouquet 
garni”  would  consist  of  an  ounce  of 
green  parsley,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  a  sprig 
of  marjoram,  a  medium-sized  onion  with 
three  cloves  stuck  in  it,  a  few  pepper¬ 
corns,  a  small  red  pepper,  a  small  piece 
of  mace  and  a  quarter  of  a  lemon.  The 
bouquet  garni  is  described  in  English 

cook  books  as  a  “fagot  of  herbs.” 

•  * 

A  reader  asks  what  is  meant  by 
“kitchen  bouquet,”  which  often  appears 
in  recipes  of  meats,  soups  and  gravies.  It 
is  a  prepared  sauce  for  flavoring  and  en¬ 
riching  such  cooking,  and  may  be  bought 
quite  inexpensively  by  the  bottle.  It  is 
a  very  dark  brown  in  color,  and  thus 
gives  a  richer  appearance  to  dishes  in 
which  it  is  used,  like  the  “caramel”  or 
burnt  sugar  used  for  similar  purposes. 
A  recipe  for  homemade  kitchen  bou¬ 
quet  is  as  follows:  Take  one  onion,  one 
carrot,  one  celery  root,  one  sweet  potato, 
one  parsnip,  one  red  pepper,  one  shallot 
and  from  one  to  four  clove  garlics,  ac¬ 
cording  to  taste.  Remove  the  seeds  from 
the  pepper,  peel  the  carrot,  parsnip, 
onion  and  potato  and  chop  all  the  vege¬ 
tables  very  fine.  Add  three  large  bay 
leaves,  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
cloves,  mace,  cinnamon  and  allspice. 


Mix  all  together  and  season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Put  a  layer  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  bottom  of  a  saucepan, 
sprinkle  with  brown  sugar,  then  add  an¬ 
other  layer  of  vegetables,  then  £  ’gar, 
and  continue  in  this  way  until  all  in. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  and  when  a  rich 
brown  add  half  a  cup  of  cold  water; 
place  on  top  of  stove  and  stir  and  cook 
for  15  minutes  or  until  you  have  a  rich 
brown  syrup.  Strain  off  the  sauce  and 
bottle,  corking  tightly.  Keep  in  a  cool 
place.  A  little  of  this  added  to  a  soup, 
stew  or  sauce  will  give  color  and  flavor. 
* 

We  heard  recently  of  a  small  city  boy 
who  one  day,  at  the  age  of  four,  appear¬ 
ed  in  his  father’s  study  clasping  in  his 
hands  a  forlorn  looking  little  chicken, 
which  had  strayed  from  a  neighboring 
incubator. 

“Willie,”  said  his  father,  sternly, 
“take  that  chicken  back  to  its  mother.” 

“Ain’t  dot  any  mudder,”  answered 
Willie. 

“Well,  then,  take  it  back  to  its  fath¬ 
er,”  said  the  professor,  determined  to 
maintain  parental  authority. 

“Ain’t  dot  any  fader,”  said  the  child; 
“ain’t  dot  anythin’  but  an  old  lamp!” 

* 

The  Little  Chronicle  says  that  one 
day  when  little  Edward  was  calling  on 
a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Rush,  she  brought  him 
a  plate  of  big  California  prunes,  of  which 
he  wTas  very  fond,  and  gave  them  to  him 
with  the  injunction  to  be  “very  careful 
about  swallowing  the  seeds.”  Shortly 
afterward  she  came  into  the  room  and 
seeing  the  empty  plate  she  said: 

“Why  Edward,  where  are  the  seeds?” 

“I  swallowed  them,”  was  the  answer. 

“Swallowed  them,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Rush,  in  a  terrified  voice,  “didn’t  I  tell 
you  particularly  not  to  swallow  the 
seeds?” 

“Oh  no,  Mrs.  Rush,  you  said  I  should 
be  careful  about  swallowing  the  seeds, 
and  I  swallowed  them  as  carefully  as  I 
could.” 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  kilt  suit  shown  consists  of  a  body 
lining,  skirt  and  blouse.  The  body  lin¬ 
ing  fits  snugly  and  closes  at  the  back 
with  the  skirt,  which  is  seamed  to  its 
lower  edge.  The  skirt  is  laid  in  deep 
backward  turning  pleats  that  form  a 
wide  box  pleat  at  the  front  and  which 


4231  Boys  Blouse  Kilt  Suit, 
2  and  4  years. 


meet  at  the  center  back.  The  blouse  is 
shaped  by  means  of  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  is  finished  with  a  big 
collar  at  the  neck  which  can  be  rjund 
or  square  at  the  front  and  back  as  showm 
in  the  small  cut.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  a  boy  of  two  years  of 
age  is  3%  yards  27  inches  wide,  3V&  yards 
32  inches  wide,  or  2%  yards  44  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  No.  4231  is  cue  in 


GRAIN-O!  GRAIN-0! 

Remember  that  name  when  you  want  a  delicious* 
appetizing,  nourishing  food  drink  to  take  the  pkica 
of  coffee.  Sold  by  all  grocers  and  liked  by  all  who 
have  used  it.  Graln-O  is  made  of  pure  grain,  it  aids 
digestion  and  strengthens  the  nerves.  It  is  not  a 
stimulant  but  a  health  builder  and  the  children  as 
well  as  the  adults  can  drink  it  with  great  benefit. 
Costs  about  !4  as  much  as  coffee.  15c.  and  25c.  per 
package.  Ask  your  grocei  for  Grain-O. 


sizes  for  boys  of  two  and  four  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  misses’  Norfolk  coat  shown  is 
made  w"  hout  the  yoke,  and  is  thus  more 
becoming  to  a  short  figure.  It  is  made 
with  loose  fronts,  half  fitted  backs  and 
under-arm  gores.  The  pleats  are  applied 
and  are  stitched  flat  at  each  edge  with 
silk.  The  right  front  laps  over  the  left, 
in  double  breasted  fashion,  and  the  neck 
is  finished  with  coat  lapels  and  collar. 


4235  Misses  Norfolk  Coat, 

1 2  to  16  years. 

The  sleeves  are  two-seamed  and  finished 
with  roll-over  flare  cuffs  that  are  left 
open  at  the  outside.  The  belt  passes  un¬ 
der  the  pleats  and  is  held  at  the  center 
front  by  a  harness  buckle.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (14  years)  is  2%  yards  44  inches 
wide  or  2*4  yards  52  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  No.  4235  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses 
of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Macbeth  on 


a  lamp  chimney 
keeps  it  from 
breaking  and  dou= 
bles  the  light. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


mey Saved 


pMoi  . 

■  This  rear  farmers  can  save  money  because  of  I 

- * -  their  large  crops,  and  they 

can  also  safe  their  money 
because  the  old  m  a  n  u  - 
facturing  and  Importing 
firm  of  11.  Leonard  &  Sons 
has  entered  the  mall  order 
Held.  The  comforts  of  life  are  | 
now  within  reach.  Establish¬ 
ed  over  fifty  years,  occupying  I 
over  ten  acres  of  floor  space,  I 
they  offer  direct  from  fac- 

_ _  tory,  Furniture,  Carpets, 

in  w„„i  Lace  Curtains,  China.Silver- 

Hcavy  All  Wool  Carpet,  Ware,  Christmas  Gifts,  etc.. 

Only  48c  per  Anrd.  ote  all  at  a  saving  of  from 
1-4  to  1-2  tho  prices  asked  by  retail  dealers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for 
300  page  illustrated  catalogueandsee  foryourself. 
H.  LEONARD  «Sc  SONS, 

No,  50  Spring  Street. _ (IRANI)  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


All  the  world’s  a  stage.  Elgin 
Watches  are  the  prompters. 

Elgin  W  atches 

are  the  world’s  standard  for  pocket  time¬ 
pieces.  Sold  by  every  jeweler  in  the  land ; 
guaranteed  by  the  world’s  greatest  watch 
works.  Booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 


AArnall  Red  Ball 
on  a  Rubber  Boot 


On  Boots. 


i 

£R  UBB'ERS? 

'  ANvAK'/: 

n  d'A; . 


On  Rubber  Shoes  and  Arctics. 


iH 


Mm 


The  small  red  ball  on  “Ball-Band”  goods 
is  something  more  than  part  of  a  trade 
mark — it  stands  in  the  realm  of  rubber  as 
the  sign  of  the  highest  standard  attained  in 
the  manufacture  of  wool  or  rubber  foot¬ 
wear.  It  stands  for  quality,  honesty  in 
methods — reliability  all  through. 

When  you  buy  rubber  boots, shoes, arctics, 
knit  boots  and  socks  with  the  Red  Ball  in 
the  trade  mark,  it  means  you  can  rely  on 
them  with  absolute  certainty  to  \veetr  longer 
than  rubber  or  knit  boots  of  any  other 
make. 
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On  Knit  Boots, 


Ball -Baud 
Boots 


are  not  made  by  the  trust.  They  are  made 
by  the  largest  independent  makers  of  rub¬ 
bers  in  the  world.  The  “Ball-Band”  boots 
have  earned  their  fame  through  superior 
wearing  qualities.  They  have  attained  and 
maintained  the  highest  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  knowm  in  the  making  of  rubbers. 

Insist  on  getting  the  kind  with  the  Red  Bull  in 
the  trade  mark.  Get  them  from  your  local  dealer. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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Sensible  Christmas  Gifts. 

She  always  commenced  making  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  during  the  long  Summer  after¬ 
noons,  and  several  weeks  before  the 
eventful  day  she  gathered  air  the  pretty 
things  into  her  spare  chamber,  making 
it  a  veritable  Santa  Claus  shop  that  was 
the  envy  of  her  busy  women  friends  who 
waited  till  the  last  moment,  and  were 
worn  out  in  the  jam  at  holiday  counters. 
Having  no  children  she  found  abundant 
time  to  fashion  the  exquisite  fancy  work 
her  friends  had  learned  to  expect,  and 
besides  she  enjoyed  doing  it.  Her  drawn 
work  and  Battenburg  called  forth  in¬ 
numerable  compliments,  and  she  was 
clever  also  witn  brush  and  pen.  What 
more  could  mortal  woman  want  except 
a  long  list  of  people  to  bestow  the  love¬ 
ly  gifts  upon?  And  this  woman  had 
that  too. 

But  one  day  as  she  made  up  her  list 
of  friends  with  the  gifts  designed  for 
each,  she  made  an  important  discovery. 
There  were  fine  lines  making  havoc  with 
her  face  from  too  close  application  to 
cobweb  thread  and  intricate  lace  pat¬ 
terns  and  she, suddenly  remembered  that 
the  family  physician  had  been  consulted 
twice  lately  on  the  subject  of  indiges¬ 
tion.  The  tell-tale  mirror  had  no  trou¬ 
ble  in  pointing  out  shoulders  that  had 
begun  to  stoop  a  little  and  an  unmistak¬ 
able  squint  from  overworked  eyes.  It 
was  as  though  she  had  suddenly 
awakened  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  and,  un¬ 
like  most  women,  she  profited  by  the 
unpleasant  revelations.  From  that  very 
hour  till  Christmas,  except  on  the  storm¬ 
iest  days,  she  took  long  walks  into  the 
country  and  though  she  still  made  holi¬ 
day  preparations,  fancy  work  formed  no 
part  of  her  craft.  Sometimes  in  her 
walks  her  husband  or  a  friend  accom¬ 
panied  her,  but  whether  alone  or  with  a 
companion  she  always  returned  with  a 
basket  of  treasures  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son.  Late  in  December  a  few  friends 
were  asked  to  inspect  the  array  in  the 
spare  chamber,  and  they  climbed  the 
stairs  expecting  to  see  the  annual  dis¬ 
play  of  pillows,  Battenburg,  hand-paint¬ 
ed  china  and  embroidered  trifles  that 
made  their  own  hastily-selected  gifts 
seem  commonplace  and  cheap.  An  in¬ 
voluntary  cry  of  pleasure  escaped  one 
woman’s  lips  as  they  entered  the  room 
fragrant  with  evergreen  and  flowers  and 
glowing  with  Autumn  leaves  and  ber¬ 
ries.  There  were  tulips  and  hyacinths 
and  lilies  almost  ready  to  burst  into 
bloom  in  the  windows,  and  the  dresser 
glowed  with  a  mass  of  scarlet  bitter¬ 
sweet.  Every  available  bit  of  space  was 
filled  with  the  woodland  beauties  and 
the  guests  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  real  gifts. 

“This  basket  is  for  Mabel  Croft,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  hostess,  indicating  a  fair¬ 
sized  hamper  filled  with  fruit  cake,  ap¬ 
ples,  nuts  and  homemade  candies.  “She 
is  at  school,  and  cannot  afford  to  come 
home  for  Christmas.  I  had  intended  to 
send  a  silk  pillow  in  her  class  colors, 
but  I  think  this  will  please  her  more.” 

Instead  of  the  embroidered  tobacco 
pouch  for  her  father  there  were  two 
books  he  had  wished  for,  and  a  curious 
paper-weight  that  was  a  rare  Indian 
hammer  picked  up  for  a  trifle  from  a 
country  boy.  A  beautiful  old-fashioned 
blue  and  white  coverlet  had  been  se¬ 
cured  from  a  woman  who  “thought  it 
too  homely  for  anything,”  and  each 
guest  secretly  hoped  it  might  rest  on  her 
couch  after  Christmas.  A  tiny  bag  filled 
with  old  coins  for  a  favorite  nephew 
caused  one  lady  to  remember  that  her 
son  had  a  mania  for  collecting  old  pieces 
of  money,  but  it  was  too  late  then  to 
profit  by  the  suggestion.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  present  was  a  box  of 
treasures  designed  for  the  children’s 
ward  of  a  city  hospital.  There  were 
shells,  and  peachstone  baskets  and 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


birds’  nests  with  small  candies  for  eggs, 
and  cocoons  that  would  later  delight  the 
small  sufferers  when  brilliant  butter¬ 
flies  would  burst  the  ugly  shell,  and 
every  sort  of  interesting  thing  a  person 
with  sharp  eyes  can  bring  to  little  ones 
deprived  of  a  life  in  God’s  beautiful 
country.  There  were  apples  and  nuts 
and  a  big  grinning  jack-o’-lantern,  and 
plenty  of  sweets,  while  over  all  were 
packed  holly,  bright  leaves  and  bitter¬ 
sweet. 

“I  think  it  is  a  shame  you  always 
think  of  the  most  beautiful  things  to  do, 
and  the  rest  of  us  must  take  what  we 
can  find  at  the  last  minute,”  said  one  of 
her  friends.  “I  don’t  envy  you  all  your 
nice  things,  but  I  wish  I  could  think  of 
them,  too.” 

“My  husband  says  this  is  the  sensible 
way  to  give  presents,”  said  the  hostess. 
“Everything  was  bought  or  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  owner’s  taste, 
and  I  hope  all  my  friends  will  be  pleas¬ 
ed.  He  says  my  improved  health  and 
spirits  are  his  best  Christmas  present.” 

The  sensible  gifts  were  completely 
successful  and  a  bright-eyed  woman 
with  the  glow  of  perfect  health  on  her 
face  received  enough  appreciative 
“Thank  you”  letters  to  turn  even  her 
well-poised  head.  When  I  was  invited 
to  inspect  the  dainty  array  of  gifts  I 
wondered  why  it  is  that  town  people  al¬ 
ways  appreciate  the  lovely  things  Nature 
scatters  with  such  bountiful  hands,  while 
the  women  who  live  in  the  midst  of 
them  never  count  the  pretty  ferns, 
leaves  and  fruits  worth  very  much.  Can¬ 
not  some  country  woman  with  many 
friends  and  little  money  for  Christmas 
gifts  take  a  hint  from  her  town  sister 
with  the  “sensible  gifts?” 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


His  Knittin’.Work. 

Aunt  Alvira  Fifer  was  what  her 
neighbors  called  a  “regular  driver.” 
Possessed  of  untiring  energy  and  un¬ 
failing  strength  herself,  she  made  little 
allowance  for  idleness  on  the  part  of 
anyone,  and  she  declared  that  she  could 
“put  up  with  a  mean  man  easier  than 
with  a  lazy  one.”  Aunt  Alvira’s  hus¬ 
band,  Uncle  Ethan,  was  a  small,  wizen¬ 
ed,  weak-looking  man,  whom  Aunt  Al¬ 
vira  declared  to  be  “mighty  wiry  if  he 
did  look  so  spindlin’.” 

One  day  a  Summer  boarder  who 
chanced  to  be  sojourning  in  a  farmhouse 
near  the  Fifer  farm  wandered  over  to 
the  little  brown  farmhouse  and  engaged 
Aunt  Alvira  in  conversation.  The  visi¬ 
tor  sat  on  the  kitchen  doorstep  and  took 
note  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  stove- 
wood  piled  up  in  the  back  yard  and 
overflowing  from  the  great  woodshed. 
The  whole  backyard  was  strewn  with 
stovewood,  and  the  caller  estimated  that 
there  were  not  less  than  25  cords  of  it. 

“What  an  enormous  quantity  of  stove- 
wood  you  have,”  he  said  to  Aunt  Fifer. 

“Yes,  there  is  considdable  of  it,”  she 
replied.  “I  cal’late  on  sellin’  most  of  it 
in  the  Fall.” 

“Who  cut  all  of  u?” 

“Oh,  Ethan  did  it  as  sort  o’  knittin’- 
work.  I  think  it  a  good  thing  for  a  man 
to  have  some  sort  o’  knittin’-work  to  do 
when  he’s  sort  o’  restin’,  an’  that  wood- 
pile  has  been  Ethan’s  knittin’-work.” — 
Lippincott’s  Magazine. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Chicken  Corn  Pie. — Clean,  joint  and 
stew  a  good-sized  chicken  in  a  quart  of 
water  until  tender.  Add  while  cooking  a 
small  onion,  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley,  a 
stalk  of  celery,  a  very  small  bay  leaf,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  piece  of  red 
pepper  pod.  When  the  chicken  is  ten¬ 
der,  remove  and  thicken  the  broth  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour  and  a  tablespoon- 


tul  of  butter,  rubbed  smooth.  Have 
ready  a  pint  of  corn  pulp,  mix  with  it  a 
cupful  of  very  fine  cracker  or  bread 
crumbs,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  pepper,  one  cupful  of  cream 
or  milk  and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
Grease  a  two-quart  baking  dish,  put  in  it 
half  of  the  corn  mixture,  on  this  place 
the  chicken  and  the  gravy,  spread  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  corn  on  top.  Cover  and 
bake  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven; 
uncover  for  15  minutes  to  brown.  This 
will  be  found  very  delicious. 

Chopped  Pickle. — One-half  peck  green 
tomatoes,  two  stalks  of  celery,  one  green 
pepper,  one-half  a  cabbage,  three  large 
onions,  all  chopped,  to  which  add  one- 
half  a  cupful  of  mustard  seed,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  celery  seed,  one-half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  brown  sugar,  one-quarter  cupful 
of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper, 
the  same  of  cinnamon,  one  saltspoonful 
each  of  cloves  and  allspice  and  one  quart 
of  vinegar.  Mix  all  well  together  and 
seal  in  Mason  jars.  Will  keep  perfectly. 

Scallop  of  Tomatoes  and  Potatoes. — 
Season  a  pint  of  peeled  and  chopped  to¬ 
matoes  with  salt,  pepper  and  onion  juice 
to  suit  the  taste,  and  add  enough  pota¬ 
toes  to  make  a  cupful  when  chopped 
fine.  Butter  a  baking  dish  and  sprinkle 
with  bread  crumbs  and  put  in  half  of  the 
tomatoes;  then  a  layer  of  soft  crackers, 
buttered  and  broken  in  coarse  bits.  Cover 
the  crackers  with  two  heaping  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  grated  American  cheese. 
Then  add  the  remainder  of  the  tomatoes, 
more  cracker  crumbs  and  bits  of  butter 
and  place  in  a  hot  oven.  Bake  20  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  at  once. 


Games 


In  each  pound  package  of 

Lion  Coffee 

from  now  until  Christmas  will 
be  found  a  free  game,  amusing 
and  instructive — 50  different 
kinds. 

Get  Lion  Coffee  and  a  Free  Game 
at  Your  Grocers. 


ONE-HALF  YOUR 
We  Tell  You  How 


F*  - 

—  —  -  — 

finrhAKTor  Rariiatnr  fin  .'to  Furnara  St.  Rochester.  M.Y* 


FUEL 


ON  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

~Wc  ship  the  best  8EWINQ 
A  MACHINE  procurable  at 
Ijjjfta'  any  price.  mp\a/ 


Ball-bearing,  easy, 
running,  noiseless,  self- 
Botting  needle,  self¬ 
threading  bobbin. 


Five  patent¬ 
ed  features. 
Prices  from 
*12.50  to 
*24.50  for  cabi¬ 
net  style,  worth 
up  to  $48.  20  year 
warranty  with 
every  machine. 

Send  for  our 
large  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  bargains. 


Price  $19.50 

CA81I  SUPPLY  MFti.  C’0.,Dept.  Cl  Kalamazoo, Mich. 


NEW 

PEERLESS 

Drop  Head  house¬ 
hold  Sowing  Ma¬ 
chine  is  strictly 
high-grade,  full 
uizo,  made  of  best 
matorial,  space  under 
arm  7^x5^  in. 
Rich  golden  oak  body, 
hand  rubbed  and 
polished.  Has  every 
best  feature.  We  save 
you  from  *15  to  *80 
on  a  machine. 


■" 1 .  •" 

DON’T  BELIEVE  IT 

till  you  try  it  and  find  it  true  that  the 

SVR.ACUSE  EASY 
WASHER. 

is  the  greatest  labor- 
saving  device  yet 
produced  for  making 
woman’s  work  easier. 

Wash  with  it  for  five 
weekj,  then  if  not  satisfied 
return  the  washer  We  pay 
the  freight  botli  ways. 

Write  for  price  list  and 
free  book  of  modern  for¬ 
mulas  for  laundry  use. 

„  „  I>0 1  Hi  F.  A  ZU  ILL 

53V»S.  Clinton  St.  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


THE  ESQUIMO 

The  Esquimo  eats  blubber. 
The  lumbermen  eat  pork. 
These  people  are  constantly- 
exposed  to  cold  and  physical 
strain.  Experience  has  taught 
them  that  fatty  foods  give 
warmth  and  nourishment. 

For  those  who  have  cold 
and  thin  bodies,  or  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  consumption  or  any 
wasting  disease,  there  is  no  fat 
in  so  digestible  and  palatable  a 
form  as  Scott’s  Emulsion. 
Physicians  prescribe  it. 

We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


r~ - - 


KALAMAZOO 


Hr  Steel  Ranges  and  Cook  Stoves  with  our  pat-  ^3 
m  ent  oven  thermometer  on  each  make  cooking  JE 
f  and  baking  a  pleasure  and  Insure  perfect  work.  R 
You  get  1 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL  TEST 

on  them.  We— the  manufacturers— give  you  that  and  give  you 
factory  prices  at  tho  samo  tiino.  You  got  the  beat  ranges  and 
cookers  made,  30  days  to  provo  it,  not  factory  prices,  aud  may 
rotum  without  obligation  or  ono  cont’s  cost  if  uuaatiafactory. 
Writ©  to-day  for  catalog. 

KALAMAZOO  NTOVE  COM  Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  GOOD  POSITION  and  a 

largo  salary  always  await  an 
expert  Book-Keeper.  W  e  teach 
you  book-keeping  thoroughly 
by  mail,  a; id  make  absolutely 
no  charge  for  tuition  until  we 
place  yon  in  a  paving  position. 

If  you  wish  to  Detter  yourself, 
write  for  our  guarantee  offer 
and  our  FKliE  book. 
CommorclalCorreapondcnee  Schools 
310  WB,  C.  S.  9.  Buildings, 

Rochester,  N.  y. 


Baby’s  Christmas. 

Glascock’s  Baby  Jumper, 
Rocking  Chair,  Bed  and 
High-chair  combined. 

Roomy,  strong,  easily  moved. 
Christmas  gift  that  keeps  baby 
well  and  happy.  An  inestimable 
relief  to  mothers.  ASK  YOU  It 
DEALER,  or  write  for  beautiful 
illustrated  booklet  (free). 

GLASCOCK  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 

Box  53  MUNCIE,  IND. 


WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 


Porcelain  Howl.  Hardwood  Seat  and  Tank, 
Nickel  Plated  flush  and  supply  pipes,  com¬ 
plete, each  $11.00. 

’  Cast  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tubs. 

length  5  ft.  Complete 
with  full  set  of  nickel 
plated  fittings,  each, 

$11.00. 

They  are  new  goods, 
ask  for  free  catalogue 
No.  F»7  on  plumbing 
and  building  material. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis., Chicago 


$!25OT0S36OO  Expenses. 

FOR  HUSTLERS— BOTH  MEN  &  WOMEN 

At  home  or  traveling.  Let  u. 
start  you.  Our  Puritan  Water 
Still— a  wonderful  invention. 
Great  seller— big  money  maker. 
Enormous  demand.  Over  CO, 000  al- 
1  ready  sold.  Everybody  buys.  It 
purifies  the  foulest  water  by  dis- 
;3  filiation— removes  every  impurity. 
3  Furnishes  absolutely  pure,  aera¬ 
ted,  delicious  drinking  water. 
Beats  Filters.  Saves  lives— pre¬ 
sents  fevers,  BicknesH,  doctor 
bills— cures  disease,  '“rite  for 
NEW  PLAN  AND  OFFER. 
HARRISON  M’F’G  CO., 12  Harrison  Bldg., Cincinnati,  0. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


New  York,  Nov.  7,  1902. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red .  —  @  76% 

No.  1,  hard,  Duluth .  —  @  83% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  elevator -  —  @  65 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  elevator,...  —  @  34 

Rye,  No.  2,  western  .  —  @  53 

Barley,  malting  .  —  @  55 

Feeding  .  —  @  40 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  1902,  choice,  bu . 2  80  @2  85 

1901,  choice  . 2  70  @2  75 

Pea,  1902,  choice  .  —  @2  45 

1901,  choice  . 2  30  @2  40 

Red  kidney,  1902,  choice  .  —  @3  25 

White  kidney,  1901,  choice  — 2  60  @2  70 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 2  20  @2  25 

Yellow  eye,  1902,  choice  . 2  75  4/2  80 

Lima,  1902,  California  . 3  05  #3  10 

Imported,  Giants  . 2  10  @2  20 

Pea,  prime  . 2  20  @2  25 

Medium,  prime  . 2  10  @2  20 

Medium,  common  to  good — 1  95  @2  05 

FEED  STUFFS. 

Middlings,  choice  . 20  00  @24  00 

Bran,  Spring  . 17  50  @17  75 

Winter  . 18  00  @21  00 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @26  50 

Cotton-seed  meal  .  —  @27  00 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  lb .  —  @  25 

Firsts  .  23  @  24% 

Seconds  .  21  @  22% 

Lower  grades  .  19  @  20 

Held,  fancy  .  24  @  24% 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy . 23%@  24 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  22  @  23 

Tubs,  seconds  .  20  @  21% 

Tubs,  thirds  .  18  @  19 

Tins,  etc .  18  @  23 

W’n  imitation  cream’y.  finest...  —  @  20 

Fair  to  good  .  18  @  19 

Lower  grades  .  17  @  17% 

W'n  factory,  June  make,  fey  . .  —  @  19 

.Tune  make,  fair  to  prime .  17%@  18% 

Current  make,  best  .  18  @  18% 

Current  make,  seconds  .  17  @  17% 

Thirds  .  16  @16% 

Renovated,  fancy  .  —  @  21 

Common  to  prime  .  17%@  20 

Packing  stock  .  .  16  @  17% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  col’d,  Sept., 

fancy  .  —  @  12% 

Small,  white,  Sept.,  fancy —  —  @  12% 

Small,  Oct.,  choice  .  —  @  12% 

Small,  good  to  prime  .  11%@  12 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  10  @  11% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  10  @  11% 

Large,  white,  Sept.,  fancy —  —  @  12% 

Large,  Opt.,  choice  .  —  @  12 

Large,  good  to  prime  .  11%@  11% 

Large,  common  to  fait .  10  @  11% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  .  10%@  11 

Large,  choice  .  10  @  10% 

Part  skims,  prime  .  9%@  10 

Fair  to  good  . .  8%@  9 

Common  .  6  @  7 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh  gathered,  doz .  24  @  25 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white.  —  @26 
Fresh  gathered,  fancy,  mixed.  —  @  25 

State  and  Pa.,  fair  to  good —  22  @  24 

Held  and  mixed  .  20  @  21 

W’n,  n’th’ly  sect’s,  g’d  to  choice  23  @  24 

Candled  and  graded,  firsts _  —  @22 

IXncandled,  graded  .  21%@  22 

North’ly  sect’ns,  ungraded  _  19  @  21 

Southerly  sections,  graded _  20%@  21 

Ungraded,  best  .  —  ~@  20 

Poor  to  fair  .  18  @  19 

Ky.,  fair  to  prime  .  19  @  21 

Tenn.,  fair  to  prime  .  18%@  20 

Fredh  gathered,  dirties .  16  @  19 

Checks;  doz.: .  15  @  17 

Refrigerator,  Spring  packed, 
fancy,  local  storage,  charges 

paid  to  January  1 . 20  @  21 

Spring  packed,  on  dock .  19%@  20 

Summer  plid,  com,  to  prime..  17  @  19% 
Limed,  prime  to  fey,  doz .  19%@  20 


GAME. 


Quail,  doz  . ,.2  50  @3  00 

Partridges,  fresh,  pair . 1  25  @2  00 

Frozen,  pair  . 1  25  @1  50 

Grouse,  frozen,  pair  . 2  50  @2  75 

Woodcock,  pair  . 1  00  @1  50 

English  snipe,  doz . 2  00  @2  50 

Plover.  Golden,  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  pair . 2  00  @3  00 

Red  Head,  pair  . 1  50  @2  00 

Ruddy,  pair  . 1  25  @1  50 

Mallard,  pair  . 75  @1  00 

Teal,  pair  .  40  @  60 

Venison,  fresh,  saddles,  lb .  23  @  25 

Frozen,  saddles,  lb .  20  @  22 

Whole  deer,  lb .  18  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-pkd,  fey..  —  @  14 

Dry-pkd,  av’ge  grades .  12  @  12% 

Scalded,  fancy  .  —  @  14 

Scalded,  av’ge  grades  .  11  @  12% 

Common,  lb .  7  @  9 

W’n,  old,  aav’ge  best .  —  @  14 

W’n,  old,  poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb...  20  @  22 

Roasters,  lb .  16  @  17 

Mixed  sizes,  lb .  14  @  15 

Pa.,  fancy  broilers .  17  @  19 

Fancy  roasters,  lb .  —  @  15 

Fair  to  good  .  11  @  13 

W’n,  dry-pkd,  av.  best .  —  @11 

Scalded,  av’ge  best.... .  —  @  11 

W’n,  ordinary  .  8  @  10 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-pkd,  av.  best.  —  @  11 

Scalded,  av’ge  best .  —  @  10% 

Southw’n,  ‘av’ge  best .  10  @  10% 

W'n,  poor  to  fair  .  8  @  9 

Old  roosters,  11/ .  8  @  9 

Spring  ducks,  W’n,  lb .  9  @  13 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  lb .  15  @  16 

Squabs,  prime,  lge,  white,  doz.. 2  75  @3  00 

Mixed,  doz  . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark,  doz .  —  @2  00 


DRTED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1902,  fey,  lb  7  @  8 


1902,  choice,  lb .  6%@  6% 

1902,  prime,  lb .  — @  6% 

1902,  common,  lb .  5  @  6 


Sun-dried,  1902,  S’n,  sliced,  tb..  4%@  6 


Quarters,  !b .  4%@  5% 

Chops,  1902,  p.  100  lbs . 2  62  @2  75 

Cores  and  skins,  1902,  100  lbs  —  1  50  @1  62 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1902,  Tb  22  @  22% 

Huckleberries,  1902,  lb .  17  @  18 

Blackberries,  1902,  lb .  8  @  8% 

Cherries,  1902,  lb .  20  @  22 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  fancy,  red  table,  bbl..2  50  @3  50 

Snow,  bbl . 1  50  @3  50 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

King,  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Hubbardson.  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  00  @2  25 

Spitzenberg,  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Northern  Spy,  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Greening,  bbl . 1  00  @2  50 

Twenty  Ounce,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Pound  Sweet,  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 

Fall  and  York  Pippin,  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Common  grades,  d.  h.  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Open  head  bbls,  as  to  kind...  75  @1  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 3  00  @5  00 

Seckel,  bbl . 4  00  @6  00 

Bose,  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Clairgeau,  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Anjou,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Duchess,  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Sheldon,  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Lawrence,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Louise  Bonne,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Kieffer,  d.  h.  bbl . 1.  00  @1  50 

Common  cooking,  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Quinces,  Apple,  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

Grapes,  Up-river,  Del.,  case -  75  @1  50 

Niagara,  case  .  75  @1  25 

Concord,  case  .  60  @  75 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Del.,  sm.  bkt .  10  @  20 

Niagara,  small  bkt .  10  @  18 

Catawba,  small  bkt .  10  @  13 

Large  red,  small  bkt .  8  @  10 

Black,  large  bkt .  17  @  18 

Black,  small  bkt  .  9  @  12 

Del.,  10-bkt  case . 1  75  @2  25 

Niagara,  10-bkt  case . 1  50  @1  75 

Catawba,  10-bkt  case .  —  @1  25 

Salem,  10-bkt  case . 1  00  @1  25 

Concord.  10-bkt  caase .  —  @1  25 

Black,  in  trays,  ton .  35  00@  40  00 

Delaware,  in  trays,  ton . 90  00@100  00 

White,  in  trays,  ton .  45  00@  50  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Codft  large 

varieties,  fey,  bbl . 7  50  @8  50 

Early  Black,  fancy .  —  @7  00 

Fair  to  fancy,  crate  . 1  80  @2  40 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  large 

Jersey,  bbl . 6  25  @6  75 

Jersey,  crate  . 2  10  @2  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  bulk,  bbl . 2  00  @2  12 

State,  Pa.,  and  Mich.,  180  .Ibsl  75  @2  00 

Wis.  and  other  W’n,  180  Ibs...l  62  @1  87 

Jersey,  bbl . 1  75  @2  00 

Jersey,  sack  . 1  75  @2  00 

Va.,  second  crop,  bbl . 1  75  @2  00 

Maine,  sack  . 1  75  @1  87 

Sweets,  So.  J’y,  bbl . 1  75  @2  50 

Sweets,  South’n,  yel.,  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart .  6  @  12 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  100  bchs..  75  @1  00 

Carrots,  L.  I.  and  J’y,  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  100 . 1  50  @1  75 

Red,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Cauliflowers,  fair  to  fey,  bbl..l  25  @2  50 

Culls,  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Celery,  prime,  large,  doz .  30  @  40 

Small  to  medium  .  5  @  25 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  crate  . 1  50  @2  25 

Florida,  basket  . 1  50  @2  50 

Boston,  hot  house,  doz .  90  @1  00 

Egg  plants,  Florida,  box . 1  25  @1  75 

Kale,  Norfolk,  Scotch,  bbi .  25  @  30 

Lettuce,  Boston,  doz  .  25  @  60 

W’n,  1%-doz  box .  50  @  75 

North  Carolina,  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

N.  C..  basket  . 1  50  @2  00 

Norfolk,  basket  .  75  @1  25 

Lima  beans,  J’y,  Potato,  bag.  .100  @150 

Jersey,  flat,  bag  .  50  @1  00 

Onions,  L.  I.  and  J’y.  red,  bbl..l  50  @1  75 

L.  I.  and  J’y,  yel.,  bbl . 2  00  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bbl .  75  @2  50 

Orange  Co.,  yel.,  bag . 1  75  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1  50  @1  87 

Conn.,  white,  bbl . 2  00  @5  00 

Conn.,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Conn.,  red,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

White  pickle  onions,  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

White  pickle  onions,  bkt . 1  00  @2  00 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 1  25  @2  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl .  75  @1  25 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Pumpkins,  bbl  .  60  @  75 

Peas,  Southern,  bkt .  50  @1  25 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  bkt .  25  @  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  50  @1  25 

Baltimore,  bbl .  —  @1  00 

String  beans,  Va.,  wax,  bkt .  50  @  75 

Va.,  green,  bkt .  50  @  75 

Charleston,  wax,  bkt .  30  @  50 

North  Carolina,  bkt .  30  @  60 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl .  —  @  75 

Hubbard,  bbl  .  —  @1  00 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl..  75  @  80 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  60  @  70 

White,  bbl  . 1  50  @2  00 


HOPS.— New  York  State,  1902,  choice,  35@ 
37;  medium,  32@34;  ordinary,  2S@31;  1901,  24 
@28;  olds,  7@12%;  German,  1902,  39@48. 

GINSENG.— Market  quiet  at  $3.75@4.25  for 
southern  and  southwestern;  $4  to  $4.50  for 
western;  and  $5  to  5.50  for  northern  and 
eastern. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  11%;  common  to  good,  9@11; 
buttermilks,  7@S;  grassers,  5@6.  Pork,  Jer¬ 
sey,  light,  9%@9%;  heavy,  8@S%;  roasting 
pigs,  small,  12@12%;  large,  11. 

HONEY.— State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  15 
@16;  fair  to  good,  12@14;  buckwheat,  comb, 
12@14;  extracted,  clover,  7@7%;  extracted, 


buckwheat.  6%@7;  California,  extracted,  6% 
@7;  southern,  extracted,  gallon,  60@65. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Calves,  veal,  $4.50@8.75. 
Sheep,  $2.50@5.37%.  Lambs,  $4.50@5.25.  Hogs, 
State,  $6.65. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Steers,  $5.25@7;  cows, 
$2.25@4;  Stockers,  $3.25@4.  Calves,  $5.50@ 
8.50.  Sheep,  $3.25@3.75;  lambs,  $4@5.10.  Hogs, 
heavy,  $6.55@6.75;  light,  $6.30@6.35. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $6.50@ 
7.40;  poor  to  medium,  $3.50@6.25;  stockers 
and  feeders,  $2.50@4.75,  cows,  $1.40@4.75; 
heifers,  $2@5;  canners,  $1.40@2.50.  Hogs, 
mixed  and  butchers,  $6.40@6.80;  good  to 
choice,  heavy,  $6.60@6.85;  light,  $6.35@6.65. 
Sheep,  wethers,  $2.50@4.  Lambs,  $3.50@5.25. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


CATARRII  CAN  BE  CURED. 

Catarrh  is  a  kindred  ailment  of  consumption,  long 
considered  incurable*,  and  yet  there  is  one  remedy 
that  will  positively  cure  catarrh  in  any  of  its  stages. 
For  many  years  this  remedy  was  used  by  the  late  Dr. 

Stevens,  a  widely  noted  authority  on  all  diseases  of 
the  throat  and  lungs.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring 
to  relieve  human  suffering.  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  sufferers  from  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Consumption, 
and  nervous  diseases,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French 
or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and 
using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing,  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  NO\TES,  847  Powers  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 


Without  Medicine 

9,000  Persons  Testify  to  Complete 
Cures  by  This  Wonderful 
External  Remedy 
Last  Year. 

Trial  Pair  FREE  on  Approval  to 
Anybody.  Try  Them. 

The  Drafts  cured  Mrs.  W.  D.  Harri- 
man,  wife  of  Judge  Harriman,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

They  cured  Carl  C.  Pope,  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  of 
Rheumatic  Gout. 

They  cured  severe  rheumatism  of  the 
arms,  neck  and  back  for  T.  C.  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Casper  Yahrsdorfer,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  70  years  old,  was  cured  in  a  few 
weeks,  after  suffering  30  years. 

The  Drafts  cured  James  Gilbert,  Loco¬ 
motive  Dept.,  Mich.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  after  27  years  of  pain. 

They  cured  Dr.  Van  Vleck,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  he  is  now  using  them  in  his 
practice. 

Letters  from  these  persons  and  many 
others  are  reproduced  in  our  new  book¬ 
let  on  rheumatism — also  sent  free  with 
the  trial  pair  of  Drafts. 


Send  no  money— we  only  ask  your  name 
—and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  a  pair  of 
the  celebrated  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  which 
have  cured  thousands  of  the  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  rheumatic  sufferers  in  the  world. 
If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  relief  they 
give  you,  then  send  us  One  Dollar.  If  not, 
don’t  send  us  a  cent.  We  know  there’s 
comfort  and  happiness  in  every  pair,  and 
we  want  you  to  have  them;  that’s  why 
we  are  willing  to  take  our  pay  after  the 
work  is  done. 

The  drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  because  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
systems  are  most  easily  reached  at  this 
point,  but  they  cure  rheumatism  in  every 
part  of  the  body  by  drawing  out  the  poison 
from  the  system.  Try  them— FREE. 
Write  to-day  to  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  W 
N  8  Oliver  Building,  Jackson,  Mich. 


New  subscribers  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  reee  i  v e d 
If  you  will  send  us  a  club 
of  four  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal,  with  $4, 
we  will  advance  your  own  subscription  one  year 
free. 


To  January  1, 
1904,  for  $1. 

until  January  1,  1904. 


Wants,  for  Sale  or  Exchange 


One  of  the  most  desirable  fruit  farms 
in  Virginia.  In  splendid  order.  Will  pay  10  per  cent 
on  price  asked  and  profit  will  increase  steadily.  Near 
great  markets,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  mild 
climate  in  most  healthful  belt  in  United  States. 

Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Ya. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— One  mounted 

Westinghouse,  Double-gear  two-horse  Tread  Power 
with  Patent  Governor,  used  but  little;  also,  one  13- 
inch  Wolverine  Shredder,  good  as  new.  Cause  of 
selling,  have  bought  Engine  and  Husker. 

CHAS.  V.  MILLER,  Slingerlands.  N.  Y. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

no  matter  where  it  is.  Send  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.  Est.  *96.  Highest  references.  Offices  in  14  cities. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  1871 N.  A.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


niJpsf  Commission  ^*ouse  *n  York, 

U1UCM  Est.  1838. Butter,cheese, 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &.  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

No.  229  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
our  specialties: 


Game, 

I  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

[  Calves, 

c  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 

Thankgiving  Poultry. 

Turkeys,  Chickens,  Geese,  Game,  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  Hothouse  Products 
Wanted  on  consignment.  Turkeys  are  scarce  and 
geod  prices  expected.  Send  for  our  special  Thanks¬ 
giving  Circular. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


fk  gy  IKBa  CT  Fresh  Eggs,  28  to  30  cents 
WW  #=4  BID  I  Ci  L/  per  dozen.  Honey  and 
Country  Products.  WM.  A.  BURDICK,  2122  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale 


—500  bushels  best  Cow  Peas  known  for 


seed  now  before  the  rush,  and  have  them  ready 

S.  P.  SEAWELL,  Eagle  Springs,  N  C. 


IPPL 

Exported  to  leading  apple  auctioneers  in  Europe. 
Returns  cabled.  Consignments  solicited. 

For  information  address 

C.  R.  LAWRENCE,  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


All  COUNTRY  DEALERSandTRAPPERS 

will  do  well  by  writing  for  reliable  prices  before  sell¬ 
ing.  Honest  dealings  and  correct  grading  my  motto 
Reference:  First  National  Bank  of  Hightstown. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Furs  and  Dealer 
in  Ginseng,  Hightstown,  Lock  Box  48,  N.  J. 


[fin  Oil  T— Guernsey  Bull  Captain  Somers  No. 
rUll  CALL  6536,  three  years  old.  Address 
THOMAS  CRANE,  Somers,  Westchester  Co.,N.  Y. 


WF  PAV  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
tV  Er  r  rv  I  wjth  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


25  XXX 


No.  6.  Comic  or  Business  Return 
■■  ......  Envelopes,  with  your  name,  business 

and  address  printed  In  upper  left-hand  corner,  10c. ;  100, 
30c.  postpaid.  Logan  S.  Ellis,  Loganville,  Ohio. 


FAN  MILLS 


Hand  or  power,  for  all  kinds 
grain.  Harder  Mfg  Co., 
Cohleskill,  N  Y. 


Clark’s 

Cider 

Mills 


One  to  eight  Barrels. 


Clark’s  Double-Action 


CUTAWAY  HARROW 

wiil  easily  move  15,000  tons 
Of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0„  Higganum.  Ct. 


$10.45 


Buys  a 
20  year 
guaranteed  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine,  with  high  arm,  lat¬ 
est  i  mprovements,  choice 
of  drop  head  cabinet  or  7 
drawer  upright  cabinet. 
Our  ball  bearing  machines 
are  highest  grade  made. 
Shipped  on  trial  without 
any  money  with  order.  Our 
Catalogue  shows  16  styles 
Send  for  it, 


for  this 
Oak  Heater. 

Burns  wood, 
soft  or  hard 
coal,  has  heavy 
cast  iron  base, 
draw  center 
grate,  corru¬ 
gated  fire  box, 
double  screw 
draft  regulator,  ash  pan. 
Nicely  nickeled  and  all 
the  latesti  mprovements. 
Our  Bic*  Catalogue  shows 
everythingin  stoves.Oak 
stoves  $3.90  to  $12.50, air 
tights  98c  to  $4.20, heaters 
and  cooks  of  all  kinds, 
also  stove  pipe  and  all 
'fittings. 


This 

Scale 

Only 


Weighs  from  to 
000  lha;  sire  of  plat¬ 
form  17J4x26>£  in. 

Guaranteed  To 
Weigh  Correctly. 

4  T.  wagon  scale 
$27. GO.  2401b. union 
platform  counter 
scale  $1.75.  Scales 
oi  all  kind*. 


for  genuine 
Electric  Washer 
made  of  whitecedar, 
galvanised  hoops, 
corrugated  inside. 
Durable  and  strong. 
Saves  M  the  labor. 
12  style's  Washers, 
$2.05  to  $5.75.  Also 
Wringers.  Send  for 
catalog,  postage  is 
15c,  but  wo  send  it 
free.  Write  to-day. 


For  this  double 
fleeced  lined  un¬ 
dershirt,  silk 
bound.  A  heavy 
warm  shirt;  size 
34  to  46.  Retails 
at  76c;  our  price, 
45c.  Drawers  to 
match,  45c.  205 
styles  of  ladie3, 
men  and  child¬ 
ren  underwear. 


for  blue  flannel 
over  shirt.  Good 
weight,  well  made, 
double  stitched 
seams,  double  yoke 
and  shoulders. 
Greatest  shirt  bar¬ 
gain  over  offered. 
Our  big  Catalog 
shows  32  styles. 
Also  cotton  work 
shirts.  Everything 
in  shirts. 


$1.65 


Buys  this  large  metal 
covered  trunk.  Good 
lock,  strong  bolts; 
tray  has  covered  hat 
box.  A  bargain.  W  e 
have  278  styles  and 
sizes  trunks,  satch¬ 
els  and  telescopes,, 
also  traveling  bags. 

TIN  AND  ENAMEL 
WARE. 

Wo  have  the  larg¬ 
est  assortment  ever 
shown.  Prices  very 
low.  Catalog  free. 


fi**M*&  XAM  Hum  of  over  400pagesf  size  9x11  inches,  Postage  is  15c,  but  if  vou  will 

©0ffl6c  TOP  UUP  U  ©  cut  tin’s  ad  out  and  sendit  to  us  we  will  mail  the  catalog  i  ItEE. 


is  15c,  but  ifyoujwill  MARV 


$1.95 


buys  this  brace  and 
bit  set,  brace  bar  10 
in.  sweep,  steel  j  aws, 
8  warranted  auger 
bits,  Bizes  ^ftol  in. 
1  screw  driver  bit. 
12  other  sets.  A 
complete  ect  car¬ 
penter'd  tools  $2.40 
to  $18.95.^  Our  cat¬ 
alogue  illustrates 
7,600  different  tools, 
1,800  cuts  tinware 
and  other  hardware. 


8  CENTS. 


Stanley  2-ft.carpenter’s  rule, 
4  fold,  1  in.  wide, round  joints. 
150  Btylcs  rules,  squares  and 
tape  lines. 


33  CENTS 

for  26-in.  hand  saw.  Wo  have 
complete  line  Disston’s  saws. 

)45  cts 

t  per  pair 

3 full  calf 


skin  puim,  put. fastener,  etc. 

A  strong,  reliablo  glove. 

214  styles  gloves  and  mittens 
for  men,  ladies  and  children. 

NCUITU  pn  6S.67'-65»  N.  Jefferson  St.» 

SMITH  GU.i  CUICAGO,  ILL. 


55c 

buys  guar¬ 
anteed  ax. 
Wt.  3  to  6 
lbs.  Six¬ 
teen  styles 
ouble  andsinglo 
bi  t  axes  of  the  latest 
patterns. 

37o 

[for  a  war¬ 
ranted  stee  1 
claw  hatch- 
.et.  Wt.  I % 
iU styles. 

26o 

for  a  1  lb- 
^  stee  1  ham¬ 
mer.  Warrant* 

_  ed.  Retails  a 

60c.  Wo  have  a  good 
hammer  at  10c. 
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Feed  for  the 
New  Press. 

We  are  receiving  a  great  many  letters 
from  subscribers  who  inclose  a  dollar 
for  a  neighbor’s  subscription  with  the 
advice  that  it  is  their  contribution  to 
the  new  press.  This  is  manifestation  of 
interest  that  we  appreciate  and  prize. 
Every  name  sent  in  in  this  way  now  is 
credited  up  to  January  1,  1904.  It  takes 
about  7,000  such  names  to  keep  the  press 
busy  one  hour,  but  if  every  subscriber 
would  send  one  name  we  could  run  it 
just  about  one  extra  day.  Have  you  sent 
one?  You  know  we  accept  10  weeks 
trials  for  10  cents.  We  also  wish  again 
to  remind  you  that  we  make  liberal 
terms  for  getting  up  a  club  in  your 
neighborhood.  The  first  of  the  20  cash 
prizes  is  $100.  We  think  you  can  safely 
recommend  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Here  is  one  man’s  estimate  of  it: 

“Farmers  who  take  and  read  The  R. 
N.-Y.  are  a  match  any  time  for  swindlers 
and  blackmailers  of  every  name  and 
nature.”  N.  c.  vary  &  son. 

Ava,  N.  Y. 

That  is  one  good  reason  for  recom¬ 
mending  it.  Do  you  want  the  full  terms 
for  club-raisers? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


DEAD  BEATS.— Perhaps  they  should  not 
be  called  dead, however,  as  they  are  evi¬ 
dently  much  alive  and  on  the  move.  A 
Connecticut  reader  sends  us  some  corre¬ 
spondence  with  a  so-called  fruit  company 
in  this  city.  We  do  not  give  the  name 
under  which  these  scalawags  operated,  as 
it  so  closely  resembles  that  of  a  reputable 
concern  that  injustice  would  be  done. 

THE  LETTER  HEAD  of  this  concern 
states  that  they  are  commission  merchants 
in  foreign  and  domestic  fruits  and  prod¬ 
ucts;  peaches,  apples,  pears,  grapes,  pota¬ 
toes,  melons,  eggs  and  poultry.  At  the  top 
is  their  motto:  “Honest  Dealings;  Prompt 
Returns.”  A  picture  shows  a  four-story 
building  about  40  feet  wide,  with  their  sign 


Some  well-meaning  acquaintance  may  have 
mentioned  his  name  in  writing  a  fountain 
pen  or  chain  letter,  thus  letting  down  the 
bars  to  admit  all  sorts  of  roving  frauds. 

HARD  TO  TELL.— We  have  heard  peo¬ 
ple  call  farmers  imbecile  because  they 
shipped  stuff  to  commission  merchants  of 
this  type.  This  is  nonsense.  How  can  a 
non-resident  be  certain  about  such  matters 
when  those  who  are  right  here  are  often 
beaten  in  dealings  with  business  men  who 
turn  out  to  be  sharks?  In  one  case  a  large 
railroad  company  was  actually  cheated  out 
of  quite  a  sum  in  freight,  a  somewhat  uif- 
usual  occurrence.  The  produce  commis¬ 
sion  business  gives  so  much  opportunity 
for  dishonesty  that  when  one  is  found  who 
has  business  sense  enough  to  get  what 
stuff  is  worth,  and  makes  prompt  and  cor¬ 
rect  returns,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  stick  to 
him,  even  though  he  may  once  in  a  while 
make  a  sale  at  a  lower  figure  than  a  neigh¬ 
bor  gets.  About  all  the  general  advice 
that  can  be  given  is  to  hang  on  to  the 
square  dealers  and  beware  of  those  who 
claim  that  they  can  get  a  whole  lot  more 
for  stuff  than  anyone  else.  Now  and  then 
an  honest  man  is  so  constituted  by  nature 
that  he  is  not  satisfied  unless  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  making  a  frightful  splurge  about 
the  big  things  he  can  do,  but  we  have  usu¬ 
ally  found  the  better  class  of  produce  com¬ 
mission  men  quite  conservative  and  not 
given  to  bragging.  Most  of  the  hauls  that 
these  frauds  make  are  In  small  sums,  but 
they  aggregate  a  comfortable  income.  The 
fact  that  the  sums  are  small  is  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  them,  as  most  shippers  give  it  up 
as  a  bad  job,  not  worth  the  bother  of  a 
suit  if  the  offender  could  be  found,  in  every 
case.  When  one  runs  across  a  clear  case 
of  swindling  through  offers  made  by  mail 
it  is  always  well  to  write  at  once  to  the 
postoffice  inspectors  in  the  city  where  the 
fraudulent  concern  is  operating.  In  doing 
this  all  particulars  should  be  given.  We 
have  found  these  officials  quite  ready  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  trace  up  such  mat¬ 
ters,  and  the  rascals  do  not  enjoy  having 
Uncle  Sam’s  postal  detectives  on  their 
track.  _  w.  w.  h. 


THE  MADISON  SQUARE  FLOWER 
AND  SCULPTURE  SHOW. 

The  combined  exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Florists’  Club  and  National  Sculpture  So¬ 
ciety  was  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
October  30  to  November  6.  The  immense 
area  was  well  filled  with  decorative  plants 
and  blooms,  relieved  by  immense  pavilions 
or  colonnades  draped  with  greenery  and 
relieved  by  massive  statuary.  Green  pre¬ 
dominated,  despite  the  brilliancy  of  innu¬ 
merable  Autumn  flowers.  There  were  not 


that  the  best  way  is  to  feed  it  directly  after 
milking  and  not  in  large  quantities,  and 
in  conjunction  with  hay  and  corn  fodder. 
If  the  feed  is  steady,  moderate  and  contin¬ 
uous,  the  taint  seems  to  be  less  perceptible 
after  a  time.  Cabbage  may  be  fed  whole 
or  cut,  and  any  ground  feed  put  on  it. 
It  is  a  better  feed  for  pigs,  sheep,  chick¬ 
ens  or  dry  cattle  than  for  cows  in  milk. 

Fairport,  N.  Y.  G.  f.  w. 


REAL  ENJOYMENT. 

The  woman  who  reads  this  will  under¬ 
stand  to  the  full  what  Mrs.  Tipton  meant 
when  she  s; 
health.”  It 
a  person  who 

been  made 
wretched  by  sick- 
n e s s  to  under¬ 
stand  the  joy  of 
health. 

There  are  very 
many  women  who 
suffer  as  did  Mrs. 

Tipton,  who  might 
be  cured  as  she 
was  by  the  use  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion.  It  estab¬ 
lishes  regularity* 
dries  the  drains 
which  weaken 
women,  heals  in¬ 
flammation  and  ulceration,  and  cures 
female  weakness.  It  makes  weak  women 
strong,  sick  women  well. 

"It  is  with  pleasure  I  recommend  Dr.  Pierce’s 
njedicine,”  writes  Mrs.  Nora  Tipton,  of  Cropper 
(Cropper  Station),  Shelby  Co.,  Kentucky.  "You 
remember  my  case  was  one  of  female  weakness 
and  weak  lungs.  I  had  no  appetite  and  would 
often  spit  blood  ;  was  confined  to  my  bed  almost 
half  of  the  time  and  could  hardly  stand  on  my 
feet  at  times  for  the  pains  through  my  whole 
body  and  system.  My  husband  had  to  pay  large 
doctor  bills  for  me,  but  since  I  have  taken  four 
bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery,  four  of  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  and  three 
vials  of  ‘  Pleasant  Pellets  ’  we  haven’t  paid  any 
more  doctor  bills.  It  had  been  seven  months 
since  I  stopped  using  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines  and 
I  have  been  enjoying  good  health  all  the  time. 
I  can  never  praise  these  medicines  too  highly, 
for  I  have  received  so  much  benefit.  I  pray  that 
many  who  suffer  as  I  did  will  take  Dr.  Pierce’s 
medicines.  I  am  sure  they  will  never  fail  to 
cure  when  given  a  fair  trial.  Everybody  tells 
me  I  look  better  than  they  ever  saw  me.  I  am 
sure  I  Reel  better  than  I  ever  did  before.” 

« Favorite  Prescription  ”  has  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  thousands  of  women  to  its  com¬ 
plete  cure  of  womanly  diseases.  Do  not 
accept  an  unknown  and  unproved  sub¬ 
stitute  in  its  place. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  a 
ladies’  laxative.  No  other  medicine 
equals  them  for  gentleness  and  thorough¬ 
ness. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


He*Y«,  Cough,  1M*> 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure, 
A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid. 

N.wton  llorso  Kerned,  Co. 

{  y  1  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Mbiic 


In  three 


sizes. 


In  tlio  summer  is  as  important 
as  fuel  is  in  the  winter,  and  no 
Dairyman,  Farmer,  Hotel  man 
can  afford  to  be  without  a  supply. 

To  harvest  ieo  quick,  easy  and  with  econ¬ 
omy  buy  a  BORSCH  A1J,  STEEL  ROUBLE 
ROW  ICE  PLOW.  Marks  and  cuts  two  rows  at  a 
time,  cuts  any  size  cake  and  any  depth.  Pays  for  itself 
in  two  days.  Get  our  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 
John  Borsch  8011s,  ISSJG  Wells  Ht.  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


9  CORDS  IN 10  HOURS 


backache.  Send  for  FREE  Ulus,  catalogue  showlnglatest  Improve¬ 
ments  nnd  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  55  N. Jefferson  St., Chicago, 111. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse *N.Y. 


RUPTURE 


CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
m,  m  w ». mm  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay. 
ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  RESULT! 

From  every  test  and  trial  by  Veterinary  Surgeon— 
alongside  of  every  remedy  made— on  sores,  skin  dis¬ 
eases,  and  chronic  scratches  declared  incurable  and 
as  with  ono  voice,  the  verdict  comes  back 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

Cured  a  galled  shoulder  on  my  horse  that  had  been 
there  for  a  year,  and  I  had  tried  everything  that  I 
could  hear  of  to  heal  It.  I  can  recommend  it  for  all 
sores.— S.  C.  Coddahd.  Petersham,  Mass. 

You  have  the  best  thing  on  earth  for  sores.  Do  you 
want  to  give  me  the  agency  for  county  ?  Think  I  can 
sell  some.— T.  E.  Llndley,  Oak  Grove  Farm,  East- 
ville,  Pa. 

I  have  used  nearly  every  preparation  on  the  market 
and  several  private  formulas,  but  during  my  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  never  used  anything  equal  to  Veterinary 
Pixine  for  speed  cracks  and  scratches. — A.  L.  Thomas, 
Parkvllle,  L.  I. 

Its  penetrating,  soothing,  antiseptic,  healing  power 
is  unfailing  and  permanent. 

2  oz.,25c.;8  oz.,50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  aU  druggists  or  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


in  enormous  letters  on  the  top  and  their 
specialties  placarded  over  each  row  of  win¬ 
dows  in  letters  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 
The  front  of  the  store  was  piled  high  with 
barrels,  boxes  and  baskets.  Five  men  were 
at  work  handling  the  produce,  and  a  truck 
with  an  immense  load  had  just  backed  up 
to  the  store. 

BIG  PROMISES.— Their  first  letter  read: 
“We  have  a  fine  grocery  trade,  and  can 
get  big  prices  for  good  fruit.  Apples  are 
selling  from  $2  to  $3.50  per  barrel;  Bartlett 
pears,  $3  to  $3.75;  Seckel,  $3  to  $3.50;  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  $3  to  $3.25;  grapes,  75  cents  to  $1.50 
per  case;  plums,  25  to  30  cents  per  basket.” 
These  prices  were  all  somewhat  above  the 
ruling  figures  at  the  time. 

RETURNS.— Our  correspondent  shipped 
two  barrels  of  Bartlett  pears.  Their 
“prompt  returns”  did  not  pan  out.  After 
a  time  a  letter  came  stating  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  very  low,  and  the  bookkeeper  had 
been  sick,  but  they  hoped  to  send  proceeds 


for  the  shipment 

soon.  They 

came  in  the 

shape  of  a  check 

for  85  cents. 

The  account 

sales  read: 

2  bbls.  pears 

@  $1.00 

$2.00 

Freight  . 

. 75 

Cartage  .... 

. 20 

Commission 

. 20 

1.15 

Proceeds  . 

.85 

The  check,  however,  was  signed  only  with 
a  rubber  stamp,  and,  of  course,  was  re¬ 
turned  by  the  bank  to  the  depositor  for 
signature 

GONE.— We  called  to  see  about  the 
check,  but  found  a  “To  Let”  sign  on  the 
place  where  they  had  been,  which  was  a 
small  sidewalk  store  instead  of  the  four- 
story  building  shown  on  the  letter  sheet. 
Neither  were  they  at  the  place  to  which 
it  was  said  they  had  moved,  and  possibly 
they  are  still  on  the  go.  They  appear  to 
be  in  a  sort  of  pupa  state,  undergoing  a 
series  of  transformations.  What  sort  of 
worm  or  moth  they  will  appear  as  next 
it  is  hard  to  tell.  One  of  their  former 
neighbors  volunteered  the  remark  that  the 
only  way  to  catch  such  folks  was  to  watch 
for  them  with  a  shot  gun.  Another  con¬ 
cern  to  which  our  Connecticut  friend  re¬ 
ferred  did  not  seem  to  be  at  the  address 
given,  or  any  other  place.  A  gang  of  these 
scamps  appear  to  have  got  hold  of  his 
name,  and  he  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
his  mail  box  loaded  up  with  all  sorts  of 
fakey  circulars,  green  goods  offers,  etc. 


as  many  huge  palms  and  exotics  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  but  their  places  were 
filled  by  extensive  collections  of  clipped 
yews,  bay  trees  and  box,  some  of  which 
were  exceedingly  well  done.  These  for¬ 
mally  trained  plants  may  have  little  merit 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  nature-lover, 
but  they  indicate  care  and  continuous  in¬ 
telligent  effort.  It  is  observed  that  gardens 
in  which  these  conventional  plants  are 
grown  are  generally  well-kept  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  though  the  returns  may  not  be  al¬ 
ways  in  proportion  to  the  labor  expended. 
There  was  an  immense  show  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  every  form  in  which  this  pop¬ 
ular  Autumn  flower  is  grown,  but  nothing 
of  merit  surpassing  former  years.  Fine 
and  showy  as  these  immense  blooms  are 
individually,  the  color  effect  in  mass  is 
rather  chilly,  the  yellows  being  by  far  the 
brightest.  There  were  some  bright  Dahlias, 
about  the  only  thing  in  color  from  outside, 
and  many  glass-grown  roses  and  carna¬ 
tions.  The  latter  were  in  great  variety 
and  very  handsome.  Orchids  in  purple, 
bronze  and  yellow  shown  in  extensive 
groups,  were  in  splendid  form  and  were 
very  attractive.  A  pleasing  feature  was 
an  exhibit  of  bedding  and  flowering  plants 
in  large  groups  imitating  lawn  beds,  the 
pots  being  completely  masked  by  moss  and 
Autumn  foliage.  A  collection  of  splendid¬ 
ly  grown  Persian  Cyclamens  was  possibly 
as  satisfactory  as  any  single  feature,  only 
rivaled  by  another  group  of  the  meritori¬ 
ous  Otaheite  orange,  all  the  plants  being 
densely  fruited.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of 
Japanese  work;  some  fine  nananized  trees 
and  plants  had  labels  indicating  an  im¬ 
possible  age.  There  were  many  fine  vege¬ 
tables  and  some  fruit.  Including  a  few 
large  and  highly  colored  New  Jersey  ap¬ 
ples.  There  were  few  novelties  shown; 
Pandanus  Sanderii,  a  new  green  and  white 
decorative  plant,  created  a  most  favorable 
impression.  The  sculpture  exhibit  was  n<5t 
particularly  pleasing  as  a  whole,  though 
there  were  several  statues  of  real  merit. 
Most  of  the  pieces  were  of  colossal  propor- 
;ions,  and  many  were  tinted,  making  a 
somewhat  dingy  appearance.  The  Italian 
garden  effect  of  the  general  arrangement 
would  have  been  better  if  the  sculpture 
contributions  had  all  been  white,  w.  v.  f. 


Cabbage  and  Milk.— Cabbage  is  not  a 
favorite  food  with  milk  men.  Fed  by  any 
method  It  is  liable  to  give  more  or  less 
flavor  to  the  milk.  It  is  generally  believed 


Such  results  as  the  following  are  more  convincing  than  statements,  and  are  carrying  “Save-the- 
Horse”  over  skepticism,  prejudice  and  uncertainty.  No  man  will  see  his  horse  suffer  and  become 
incapacitated  when  such  facts  prove  convincingly  the  possibilities  of  this  remedy. 


Quogue,  L.I.,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  “.Save-the-Horse,  ”  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  you,  will  do  all  you  recommend. 
The  two  horses  I  used  It  ou  were  both  laid  up. 
one  for  six  weeks  or  more  and  the  other  for  ten 
weeks.  The  first  one  had  a  large  splint  running 
from  ankle-joint  to  knee,  also  enlarged  tendons  on 
same  leg.  I  used  your  linament  on  this  horse 
about  two  weeks,  according  to  directions,  then 
commenced  to  drive  him  and  have  worked  him 
hard  on  a  butcher  wagon  ever  since.  He  is  now 
sound.  The  other  horse  belonged  to  a  friend  of 
mine  that  has  a  cottage  here  for  the  summer;  his 
mare  made  a  misstep  and  injured  her  ankle.  It 
became  large  and  calloused  and  she  could  not  go. 
He  employed  two-  veterinary  surgeons,  then  he 
got  another  to  fire  the  ankle  and  kept  doing  so 
for  awhile,  still  his  mare  could  not  go  and  was 
no  use  to  him.  I  told  him  when  he  got  through 
doctoring  her  to  send  her  to  my  stable  and  my 
man  would  cure  her  with  “Save-the-Horse.”  He 
did  so.  She  was  kept  still  for  two  weeks,  then 
I  told  him  he  could  drive  her  moderately,  but 
that  she  was  to  stay  at  my  stable  until  my  man 
got  through  applying  “Save-the-Horse.”  I  sent 
her  back  to  the  livery  stable  last  week,  and  she 
can  go  as  fast,  as  far  and  as  quick  as  any 
horse  on  earth  now,  and  go  sound.  The  result 
of  the  firing  shows,  and  always  will,  otherwise 
she  Is  perfect.  lie  drove  her  to  Eastport  last  week 
In  38  minutes,  which  Is  ten  miles.  I  consider 
“Save-the-Horse  will  do  more  than  you  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  do  and  will  do  more  than  any  lini¬ 
ment  I  ever  used.  I  enclose  check  for  $5  for 
another  bottle;  I  did  not  expect  to  give  you  a 
detailed  report  of  the  horses,  hut  could  not  do 
otherwise  after  seeing  how  the  horses  came  out. 

\VM.  II.  CAMERDEN,  Real  Estate  Agent. 


Bicknell.  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  I  had  a  three-year-old  filly  with 
bone  spavin,  which  had  been  lame  for  fifteen 
months  or  more.  I  used  “Save-the-Horse”  as 
directed  and  the  spavin  left  at  once  and  I  didn  t 
use  quite  half  the  bottle.  I  then  had  a  mule 
which  had  thoroughpin  on  both  legs  and  I  used 
the  rest  of  the  bottle  on  them.  They  are  not 
entirely  gone,  hut  I  think  if  1  had  used  the  entire 
contents  of  the  bottle  on  them  they  would  have 
gone.  I  have  used  many  spavin  cures  but  regard 
yours  the  best  I  ever  had. 

R.  T.  COX,  Breeder  High  Class  Jersey  Swine. 


Chelsea-on-nudson,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  “Save-the-Horse”  Is  the  greatest 
remedy  of  the  age.  Spavins  are  chronic  In  my 
business,  and  all  the  remedies  tried  before  this 
left  the  horse  with  a  big  sear  and  as  lame  as 
before.  The  horse  I  tried  your  remedy  on  had 
about  the  worst  spavin  I  ever  saw.  He  could  not 
get  ills  heel  on  the  ground  when  In  motion,  and 
less  than  half  the  bottle  fixed  him  up  as  good  as 
ever.  With  your  remedy  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
buy  a  horse  with  a  spavin  at  a  reasonable  price, 
although  I  dread  the  disease.  Wishing  you 
success. 

JOHN  PINCKNEY,  Coal,  Ice  and  Teaming. 


No.  Easton,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  used  “Save-the-Horse”  on 
three  different  horses  for  hone  spavin,  with  per¬ 
fect  success.  I  consider  it  the  only  spavin  cure 
on  the  market,  and  think  it  is  not  only  worth  five 
dollars  but  its  weight  in  gold. 

HOWARD  SLOCUM. 


The  fire  iron  Is  uncertain  at  the  best  and  invariably  only  aggravates  the  disease  or  injury; 
blistering  Is  less  effective  than  the  fire  Iron,  and  both  necessitate  laying  up  the  horse  from  four 
weeks  to  two  months;  arsenic,  mercurial  and  poisonous  compounds  produce  irreparable  injury. 
“Save-the-Horse”  eliminates  all  these  factors.  Horse  can  be  worked  continuously. 

It  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any  place  and  In  all  conditions  and  extremes  of 
weather  hot  or  cold,  and  no  matter  what  the  age,  condition  or  development  of  the  case  or  pre¬ 
vious  failures  In  treating,  the  concentrated,  penetrating,  absorbing  power  of  this  remedy  is  un¬ 
failing,  and  no  case  can  withstand  the  force  of  its  action  whether  a 

BONE  OR  ROG  SPAVIN,  RINGBONE,  CURB,  T  HO  ROUGH  IMN.  SPLTNT,  CAPPED  HOCK,  SHOE 
ROIL,  WIND  PUFF.  WEAK  OR  STRAINED  TENDONS  OR  LAMENESS. 

It  cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  less  of  halr.f 


$5.00  Per  Bottle. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle.  Construct¬ 
ed  solely  to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you 
fully.  We  know  positively  “Save-the-Horse”  will 
absolutely  and  permanently  cure,  and  for  that 
reas'.n  guarantee  is  made  all  your  way. 

T,.e  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable, 
except  In  rarest  of  cases.  Guarantee  covers  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  one  bottle. 


If  You  Are  in  Doubt  Write  Us. 

Wo  will  advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  remedy  effecting  a  cure.  Give  explicit 
particulars.  Give  the  veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if 
you  know  he  is  competent.  Inform  us  fully  as  to 
the  age,  development,  location  of  swellings,  lame¬ 
ness.  action  and  previous  treatment. 

Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 


$5  a  Bottle  at  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COlVSir’ANY,  Troy  N.  Y, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  BIG  COW  IN  THE  DAIRY. 
Why  Should  She  Be  There? 

Dual  Purpose  Animal’s. — The  large 
cow,  capable  of  turning  out  a  carcass  of 
beef  at  any  time,  is  the  favorite  with 
fully  75  per  cent  of  the  farmers,  esti¬ 
mated  from  a  somewhat  extended  ob¬ 
servation.  Is  this  due  to  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  in  their  effort  to 
obtain  beef  and  milk  from  the  same  ani¬ 
mal,  or  is  there  after  all  some  well- 
founded  reason?  The  Channel  Island 
cows  represent,  and,  in  fact,  are  the 
only  breeds  not  to  a  certain  extent  beef 
producing.  They  have  but  little  capacity 
to  lay  on  flesh.  Their  champions  offer 
the  reason  for  their  value  that  “they 
put  all  the  food  into  the  milkpail.”  I 
do  not  quite  think  this  statement  will 
stand  the  light  of  investigation.  Grade 
Jerseys  are  so  frequently  found  that 
are  incapable  of  returning  for  their  food 
either  in  the  pail  or  in  flesh  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  skeptical  about  their  value.  We 
always  find  an  underlying  cause  or  prin¬ 
ciple  which  makes  for  results  if  one  can 
look  deep  enough  to  find  it.  There  may 
be  therefore  good  reason  for  an  asser¬ 
tion  that  these  animals  have  not  the 
power  to  nick  with  other  breeds;  par¬ 
ticularly  do  I  believe  this,  when  they 
are  used  for  the  top  cross.  That  they 
are  wanting  in  the  vitality  possessed  by 
the  Holsteins,  Ayrshires,  Short-horns 
or  Red  Polls  goes  without  disputing. 
Bred  for  years  in  a  warm,  sunny  cli¬ 
mate,  can  we  expect  the  same  vigor? 
Every  farmer  who  has  attempted  cross 
breeding  knows  how  essential  is  a 
strong,  vigorous  sire.  I  do  not  have 
reference  to  breeding  upon  grade  cows 
of  traceable  blood,  only  having  of  them¬ 
selves  insufficient  hereditary  power  to 
affect  the  potency  of  the  sire.  The  first 
registered  bull  we  used  upon  cows  of 
this  type  produced  wonderful  results. 
The  cows  had  the  appearance  of  pure- 
breds  in  color  and  general  make-up, 
and  were  splendid  milkers.  But  when 
we  unite  two  strains,  both  equally 
strong,  a  prophet  will  go  astray  in  pre¬ 
dicting  the  outcome.  With  all  of  this 
mix-up  in  breeds  is  it  any  wonder  we 
have  such  a  variety  of  honest  opinion 
concerning  the  utility  of  breeds,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  cross  breeds? 

Milking  Problems. — Another  prob¬ 
lem  that  confronts  every  cow  milker  is 
the  loss  of  teats  and  udder  trouble. 
This  question  in  an  institute  “question 
box”  is  second  only  to  the  feeding.  In 
our  own  experience  it  annually  foots  up 
a  heavy  loss.  No  one  cause  seems  re¬ 
sponsible.  A  variety  of  mistakes  and 
accidents  are  effective,  some  of  them  I 
must  acknowledge  due  to  ignorance, 
lack  of  care  and  to  that  class  of  hap¬ 
penings  that  could  have  been  prevented. 
My  hindsight  is  good  and  foresight 
poor,  hence  many  of  these  mistakes. 
Poor  milking  or  harsh  milking;  a  lack 
of  perfect  uniformity  in  feeding,  a  dis¬ 
position  to  feed  high  when  prices  are 
high,  excessive  use  of  rich  nitrogenous 
grains,  cows  out  in  a  cold  day  or  cold 
rains  are  all  responsible,  and  a  cause 
more  prolific  than  all  these,  operating 
with  them,  is  an  organic  weakness  of 
the  udder.  Good  cows  are  those  with 
large  udder  capacity.  These  are  the 
animals  from  which  we  raise  calves  and 
so  intensify  the  weakness.  All  of  these 
things  look  the  everyday  business  farm¬ 
er  in  the  face,  and  must  be  met.  He 
finds  that  a  cow  upon  which  he  can  carry 
600  pounds  of  dressed  meat  will  usually 
bring  $40  in  his  local  market.  If  fed 
and  cared  for  properly  $5  to  $10  worth  of 
fattening  foods  will  fit  her  for  the  sham¬ 
bles,  and  get  part  pay  for  the  extra  food 
in  milk.  This  opinion,  of  course,  per¬ 
tains  to  the  milk  and  cheese  sections. 


Where  butter  is  the  sole  product 
throughout  the  year,  and  clean  fresh 
skim-milk  is  at  hand,  without  much 
question  the  profitable  cow  is  the  Jer¬ 
sey  or  her  cousin,  the  Guernsey,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  development  given  the 
young  animal.  Here  these  breeds  be¬ 
come  larger  and  may  be  tinmen  for  beef 
at  much  less  loss  than  upon  the  cross¬ 
bred  and  cross-raised  cows  previously 
mentioned. 

Milk  Quality. — So  long  as  consumers 
are  not  ready  to  pay  for  rich  milk 
farmers  will  surely  not  produce  it. 
Some  little  investigation  has  shown  that 
butter  fat  per  pound  sells  for  no  more 
in  the  wholesale  market,  and  in  many 
cases  not  as  much  in  the  rich  five  per 
cent  milk  as  in  the  normal  3.5  per  cent 
average.  I  have  felt  that  the  time 
would  come  when  milk  for  every  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  paid  for  upon  its  fat 
value.  In  the  East,  however,  the  dis¬ 
position  seems  against  the  system.  In 
my  judgment  the  milk-shipping  in¬ 
fluence  now  permeating  nearly  every 
dairy  section  is  quite  responsible  for 
this  condition  of  affairs.  We  are  run¬ 
ning  one  factory  where  cheese  and  milk 
selling  have  been  the  milk  outlet  for  10 
years.  Milk  was  paid  for  upon  the  fat 
value,  often  with  friction  among  the  pa¬ 
trons.  After  milk  shipping  came  to  be 
a  near-by  competitor  I  gave  up  insist¬ 
ing  upon  the  test,  and  it  has  passed  out. 
Milk  is  paid  for  at  all  stations  by  the 
100  pounds,  and  outside  of  the  so-called 
Delaware  County  section  only  standard 
milk  is  demanded.  To  be  sure,  very 
little  milk  is  delivered  not  above  stand¬ 
ard  (12  per  cent  solids),  but  3.5  per 
cent  is  a  full  average  over  a  great  sec¬ 
tion  when  cows  are  giving  a  normally 
full  flow.  October  milk  is  being  paid  for 
at  about  $1.30  per  100  pounds,  an  aver¬ 
age  quality  no  doubt  of  four  per  cent. 
Jersey  milk  under  similar  conditions  of 
lactation  averages  a  trifle  above  five  per 
cent.  The  same  price  for  fat  would  call 
for  $1.75  per  100  pounds,  or  3%  cents 
per  quart. 

Tiie  Holstein  Product. — Physicians 
of  the  Holstein  school  say  that  the 
lower  quality  of  milk  is  much  safer  to 
drink,  in  that  the  solids  are  more  near¬ 
ly  balanced,  and  one  does  not  take  so 
much  fat  into  the  system.  The  state¬ 
ment  may  be  true  with  children,  but  I 
doubt  it  very  much  with  adults.  The 
fat  and  solids  not  fat  are  not  unlike, 
and  the  one  pound  in  100  pounds  of  milk 
of  both  fat  and  casein  will  not  quickly, 
at  least,  interfere  with  the  digestion  of 
ordinary  mortals.  If  it  is  food  value 
that  people  buy  the  rich  milk  will  usual¬ 
ly  furnish  it  cheaper,  but  dairymen  will 
not  feed  and  care  for  stock  to  produce 
it  unless  paid  a  premium  on  its  fat  con¬ 
tent  per  pound.  The  large-frame  Hol¬ 
stein  will  surely  produce  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  of  this  average  milk,  with  excep¬ 
tions  occasionally  found,  and  do  it 
cheaper  than  other  breeds,  and  in  case 
of  accident  or  failure  to  milk  freely  give 
a  carcass  of  some  value.  I  am  not  an 
advocate  of  a  “dual-purpose”  cow  from 
the  western  standpoint  to  be  used  upon 
our  eastern  farms.  They  may  be  right 
and  they  may  be  wrong.  They  place 
beef  first  and  milk  second.  If  their  pre¬ 
mise  is  correct  from  the  standpoint  of 
profit  then  surely  the  Short-horn  fills 
the  bill.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the 
question  with  them  here.  In  the  main 
I  believe  they  are  wrong,  and  that  they 
will  find  it  so  and  adopt  breeds  of  a  dual- 
purpose  make-up,  but  with  milk  as  their 
first  quality  and  beef  secondary.  Their 
cheap  corn  coupled  with  Short-horns 
has  met  their  conditions  of  care  ad¬ 
mirably,  but  when  they  have  to  assume 
the  same  line  of  food  and  care  used  in 


the  East  the  Short-horn  will  not  fill 
the  bill.  The  eastern  idea  of  “dual  pur¬ 
pose”  for  a  large  majority  of  dairymen 
certainly  has  merit  in  it,  no  matter 
what  dairy  type  extremists  may  say. 
The  young  are  more  easily  raised  upon 
foods  other  than  skim-milk,  making  for 
a  stronger,  healthier  mature  cow.  They 
are  larger  and  can,  at  present  beef 
prices,  if  fat,  sell  for  two-thirds  enough 
to  buy  a  6,000-pound  milker.  Over  against 
this  statement  they  no  doubt  consume 
a  trifle  more  coarse  food  per  unit  of 
product.  The  power  of  any  animal  to 
assimilate  coarse  food  has  a  commercial 
value.  A  part  of  dairy  profit  lies  in  the 
use  of  coarse,  unmarketable  foods 
which,  when  balanced  with  nitrogenous 
and  more  easily  digested  food  become 
of  much  value.  h.  e.  cook. 

Horse  Insurance. 

You  can  insure  your  horse 
against  Curb,  Splint,  Spav¬ 
in,  Sprained  Cord  and  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  by  using 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

The  safe  plan  is  always  to 
have  a  supply  on  hand. 

\  Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Ex* 

)  press  Company . 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

— a  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases 
arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 

sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
‘•Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

lloware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  hut  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


IMSIMiMlMMiE 


IS  THE  STANDARD 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  i  rS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES® 
write:  for  circular  as  fig 
THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  %! 

AURORA. ILL  -  CHICAGO  -  DALLAS, TEX 


AYCTED  CMCI  H  Q  Crushed  for  poultry,  fresh 
V  lul  LK  *3aaEL«LO  from  Baltimore  factory  in 
1001b.  bags,  85c  each;  #6.00  per  ton.  20e  more  per  bag 
from  Bath  or  Milwaukee.  <  hrculars  free. 

Canfield  Coop  Co. ,55  Main  St.,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

All  about  thorn  In  our  156  pare  catalogue.  Mailed 

_ fr«o-  lies  Moines  Incubator  Co., 

lies  Moines,  Iona,  or  Dept.  00,  Buffalo,  S.  Y. 


Dept, 


— _ /cb 

?  I  n-OU  For 

1  dL  200  Eqq 

INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 

ipU 

action.  Hatches  every  fertile  jjj 

egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day.  J  m~.  V 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III.  | 

110 

lards  Fine  Poultry. 


ICTOR, 

INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  Ilrst-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  We  pay  freight. 
Circular  free ;  catalogue  6c. 

Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy#  Ill. 


RELIABLE 

INCUBATORS  and 
BROODERS. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back.  Send  10  cents  postage  fur  great  pout* 
try  book  justissuod,  explaining  remark- 
ablo  guarantee  under  which  we  sell. 

Kelial.de  Incubator  Brooder  Co*f 
Box  B-101  Quincy*  III* 


New  Model 

Rone  Gutter 

cuts  finest  and  easiest.  Send  for  catalog 
and  special  trial  oiler  free. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Boxl  10  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


BONE  CUTTER  MONEY 

The  money  spent  for  the  Adam 
Rail  Rearing  Green  Rone  Cut¬ 
ter  is  money  in  your  pocket.  W e 
will  convince  you  of  this  if  you 
Bend  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
No  33  Tho  Adam  cuts  clean,  easily  and  quickly. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  •  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 


i BUSHELS  OF  EGGS 

r  follow  the  feeding  of  cut  | 
bono.  The 

DANDY  GreCeunttBe?ne  I 

I  is  tho  BimpleBt,  fastest  and  easiest  bono  cutter 
made.  Price  |5.00  up.  Bold  on  15  days  trial. 
Satisfaction  or  no  salo.  Bend  for  prico  book  | 
|  and  Special  Proposition. 

Stratton  Mfer.  t'o.,  Box  13,  Erie,  Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  {Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

■  ry  p  Four  Grandsons  of  Exile, 

W  EL  BV  Ci  ■  solid  color;  2,  4,  8  and  9 
months  old.  Cheap  for  quality. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  R.  No.  4. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


—PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN- 


and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y, 

Hol  stein-F  riesi  ans'^TSe 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

MCLENNAN  BROTHERS  STOCK  FARM, 

ISCHUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Calves  for  Sale. 
Seven  Heifer  and  three  Bull  Calves.  Large,  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  marked  animals,  eight  to  nine  months 
old.  All  sired  by  Dora  DeKol’s  Count  No.  23757.  Dams 
equally  well  bred.  Extended  pedigree  and  full  in¬ 
formation  furnished  upon  request.  Inquire 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PORTLAND  FARM  GUERNSEY  HERD, 

Registered.— A  few  Young  Bulls  for  Sale.  Bulls  of 
tho  best  breeding— 22.  8  and  6  months  old.  Reasonable 
prices.  Apply  to  E.  W.  SCHUCH.ARDT,  Mgr., 

Highland,  N.  J. 


Ayrshires,  Cheshire  Swine  and  Oxford  Sheep. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves,  2  and  9  months;  also  Fall 
Calves,  red  and  white,  nicely  marked,  ltam  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  older  Rams  and  Ewes.  Service  Boars,  Sows, 
Spring  and  Fall  Pigs  in  pairs  not  akin.  All  stock 
eligible  to  registry.  HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford, 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Devons. 


—A  choice  herd  of  thor- 

_  _  oughbred,  registered 

B.J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


P  h  O  P  h  i  r  Q O — Spring  and  Fall  Pigs.  S.  A.  LITTLE, 
UllCulliiCO  Malcolm,  Box  A,  New  York. 

Excellent  Berkshires  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 
Roy,  O.,  sired  by  our  imported  Boar,  British  Model  4th 
and  others.  M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM. 

IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imp 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  Fi 


Eng.  bacon 
'Orted  stock  for  sale. 
ARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  nos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  liosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

MiLMS. 

Choice  Black  Top  and  National  Delaine  Rams  for 
sale  for  $8  to  $11  for  month  of  November. 

M.  C.  MULK1N,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

AUftftDA  ftflfiTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
Hit  U  UK  A  IXUA  I  d  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O. 

No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  Farm  Tip. 

BUY  ANGORA  GOATS. 

For  Registered  Stock  address 

BOSWICK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 

ANGORA  GOATS. 

FOIL 

58  Registered  Angora  Does  of  the  same  stock  as 
winners  of  first  prize  at  Pan  American  Exhibition 
Varied  ages,  good  breeders.  All  in  best  possible 
health.  Also  one  Extra  Fine  Registered  Angora 
Buck.  For  particulars  write  Box  145,  NEW  YORK 
ATHLETIC  CLUB,  New  York  City. 

Choice  stock  for  sale  at  all 
“*-*■*■  times.  Book  and  price-list  freo 

W.  J.  WOOD,  New  London,  Ohio. 

Some  trained.  Book 
and  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  mag-nificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 

Gnllio  Plinc- 'Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
wlHHC  I  IIJIS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


2000  FERRETS 


Q  _  I  About  50  White  Leghorn 
■  Ul  Odlv  Pullets.  Price,  $1  each. 

Address  H.  H.  WING,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


250  Choice 


Barred  and  Buff  P 
Rocks  and  White  and 
Silver  Wyandottes  for  sale.  Price  reasonable. 

Dit.  S.  O.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


I White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  have  a  large  flock  of  the  finest  stock  we  ever 
raised.  Don’t  wait  until  Spring  to  buy  your  breeders 
and  then  take  the  leavings.  Write  now.  State  just 
what  you  want;  price  will  suit  you. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


h-.lL  |  |AA  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
Ucaln  10  LIC6  04-puge  Book  FREE. 

J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


D. 


IT  WILL  PAY  EVERY  HEN  OWNER  BE 


^  and  pay.  Open  hopper.  i/vuv  automatic  feed. 

^Cuts  all  bone  and  gristle.  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  No  money  until  you’re 

V  satisfied  that  it  cuts  easier  and  taster  than  any  other.  Isn’t  this  better  for  you  than  to  pay  cash  in  advance  for 


to  send  and  get  one  of  L«ltCSt  BoiVC  C\lttcrS.  It  makes  hens  lay 


i  J  machine  you  never  tried? 


F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Ma,ss. 
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Ailing  Animals. 


Fatty  Tumor. 

My  three-year-old  mare  ’hurt  her  shoulder 
a  little  with  the  collar.  It  was  not  open, 
but  only  raised  a  little.  For  about  10  days 
there  has  been  a  lump  about  IV2  inch  high 
and  three  or  more  in  diameter.  It  does  not 
seem  to  hurt  her  at  all.  For  a  time  it  dis¬ 
appeared  when  she  worked,  returning  in 
the  night.  It  seemed  to  be  a  lump  under 
the  skin  moving  about  when  pressed,  but 
now  it  appears  to  be  fast.  What  can  I 
do  for  it?  f.  w. 

Yerdierville,  Ya. 

You  have  a  job  for  the  veterinary, 
and  very  simple,  too.  It  will  have  to  be 
dissected  out.  Tumors  of  this  character 
are  very  easy  to  handle.  The  knife  is 
the  only  remedy. 

Abnormal  Appetite  in  Animals. 

Can  you  give  me  a  cure  or  preventive 
for  “sanding”  in  horses  or  mules?  They 
eat  sand  when  they  can  get  at  it  and  it 
seems  to  produce  large  stomachs  and  short¬ 
ness  of  breath.  I  am  told  that  the  inside 
of  the  stomach  is  lined  with  sand  that  wTill 
not  pass.  Some  say  give  t’hree  pints  of 
raw  linseed  oil;  others  give  a  pint  of  coal 
oil;  this  seems  rather  a  dose  to  me.  They 
have  rock  salt  constantly  before  them. 

Miami,  Fla.  w.  w. 

The  reason  that  your  horses  and  mules 
eat  sand  is  because  of  a  lack  of  some 
mineral  matter  that  the  system  requires. 
Not  being  familiar  with  your  ration  of 
feeding  I  am  unable  to  prescribe  for 
your  animals.  If  they  persist  in  eating 
sand  you  would  better  shut  them  away 
from  the  sandy  soil  if  you  can. 

Cough  from  Distemper. 

I  have  a  very  valuable  mare  that  some 
time  ago  had  distemper  and  has  had  a 
cough  at  times  ever  since.  Sometimes  she 
seems  entirely  over  it  and  then  if  I  drive 
her  and  get  her  warm  she  will  cough.  Can 
you  suggest  a  remedy  for  this?  l.  w.  c. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

You  probably  have  a  little  irritation 
of  the  bronchial  tube  or  the  larynx,  and 
with  good  care  and  treatment  I  see  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  you  getting  a  good  re¬ 
covery  if  taken  in  time;  if  neglected,  it 
may  terminate  in  roaring  chronic  bron¬ 
chitis,  broken  wind,  and  often  heaves. 
Blister  the  throat  well  with  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Aqua  ammonia,  raw  linseed  oil  and 
turpentine,  equal  parts.  Apply  this 
twice  a  day  until  a  good  blister  in 
formed.  Skip  for  two  weeks;  then  re¬ 
peat.  Give  internally  two  drams  of 
chlorate  of  potash  twice  a  day  in  a  bran 
mash. 

Lump  Jaw  in  Cattle. 

What  is  the  cause  of  lump  jaw  in  a  cow 
or  a  yearling  heifer?  What  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult  if  left  to  run  without  treatment? 
What  can  be  done  to  remove  it? 

Wolcott,  N.Y.  g.  w.  H. 

Actinomycosis,  or  lump  jaw,  is  a  hard 
tumor  peculiar  to  cattle,  which  grows  on 
the  lower  jaw,  sometimes  on  the  upper. 
It  is  classed  as  a  malignant  parasitic  tu¬ 
mor,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  parasite  or  fungus.  This  disease  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  caused  by  an  in¬ 
jury.  This  forms  usually  on  the  outside 
of  the  jawbone  at  first,  but  healthy  nu¬ 
trition  is  soon  destroyed  and  the  bone 
becomes  diseased,  sometimes  loosening 
the  teeth,  which  interferes  with  masti¬ 
cation,  and  the  animal  pines  away  and 
dies  from  starvation.  In  cutting  into 
the  tumor  it  is  gristly  and  full  of  cavi¬ 
ties  filled  with  yellowish  red  fluid.  If 
the  animal  rubs  the  skin  off  the  tumor, 
which  they  sometimes  do,  it  becomes  an 
angry  sore,  with  a  little  bloody  matter 
oozing  from  it.  Give  one  dram  of  iodide 
of  potassium  morning  and  evening  for 
three  weeks.  Rub  the  lump  once  a  day 
with  biniodide  of  mercury,  one  dram; 
lard,  one  ounce.  Continue  this  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  when  the  tumor  will  grad¬ 
ually  disappear.  When  the  tumor  has  be¬ 
come  sore  and  matter  is  oozing  from  it, 
little  can  be  done.  A  few  cases  can  be 
helped  by  rubbing  on  a  little  bichloride 
of  mercury  every  third  day,  using  no 
more  at  a  time  than  would  lie  on  a  10- 
cent  piece.  This  will  act  as  a  caustic 
and  eat  out  the  heart  of  the  tumor. 


TO  PREVENT  SOURING  OF  CREAM 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble  with 
my  cream?  The  top  seems  almost  leathery 
after  it  has  been  removed  and  has  stood 
in  a  bowl  over  night,  and  underneath 
seems  loppered.  It  is,  however,  perfectly 
sweet.  The  cow  is  due  to  calve  in  April, 
but  usually  goes  dry  in  December.  a. 

This  trouble  is  not  uncommon  in  milk. 
The  cause  has  been  traced  to  a  specific 
germ,  which  is  very  active,  developing 
so  rapidly  that  lactic  acid  germs  cannot 
grow,  hence  while  the  milk  appears  sour 
it  is  perfectly  sweet.  I  have  seen  this 
germ  so  far  advanced  that  a  can  of  milk 
would  have  almost  the  consistency  of 
liver.  Steam  or  boiling  water  are  the 
effective  agents  for  its  destruction. 
Small  tools  such  as  are  used  in  the  case 
at  hand  can  be  put  into  some  large  tank 
or  stove  boiler  and  boiled  in  water  for 
15  minutes,  which  will  kill  the  germs. 
The  cow’s  udder  should  be  washed  and 
wiped  before  each  milking.  If  conveni¬ 
ent  set  the  milk  in  another  room  for  a 
few  days  and  whitewash  the  walls.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  germ 
finds  lodgment  in  the  seams  of  the  tin¬ 
ware,  or  in  the  strainer.  Another  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  germ  trouble  is  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  small  holes  from  the  inside  of 
the  can  or  pail  into  a  hollow  space 
formed  by  using  tin  or  iron  for  strength¬ 
ening,  like  the  bottom  of  the  ‘’iron-clad” 
cans  or  pails.  The  putrid  stuff  herein 
formed  works  back  into  the  dish  when 
hot  water  is  applied  and  of  course  re¬ 
mains  there.  A  drop  will  contaminate 
a  canful  of  milk.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  repeat  a  few  simple  principles 
that  underlie  pure  milk.  They  do  not 
fail.  Cases  are  rare  that  cows  give  bad 
milk  if  fed  the  usual  foods.  Warm  milk 
is  au  ideal  medium  for  the  development 
of  germ  life  at  the  normal  temperature 
and  down  to  70  degrees.  The  germs  that 
do  mischief  are  ever  present,  hence  milk 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  stable 
and  cooled  to  60  degrees  or  under  at 
once.  If  the  germs  get  in,  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  retards  their  growth,  and  their 
effect  is  not  noticed.  Always  use  steam 
or  boiling  water  in  daily  cleansing.  In 
case  of  severe  trouble  boil  the  tools,  etc., 
for  several  minutes.  ir.  e.  cook. 


Keeping  Shredded  Fodder. 

Shredded  fodder  can  be  placed  in  the 
mow  an  indefinite  length  of  time  if 
properly  dried  before  storing  in  barn  or 
under  a  shed.  I  have  used  shredded  fod¬ 
der  for  years  with  almost  no  loss  what¬ 
ever.  Several  years  ago,  when  shred¬ 
ding  was  new  in  the  West,  many  people 
placed  it  in  the  barn  when  too  wet  or 
moist,  and  it  molded  and  made  unsatis¬ 
factory  feed.  When  cured  in  the  shock 
in  proper  condition  with  no  rain  water 
attached,  or  snow,  it  will  keep  with  no 
trouble  without  the  aid  of  salt  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  recommend  that  the  corn 
be  shredded  when  not  too  dry  and  brit¬ 
tle,  however,  otherwise  there  will  be 
some  loss  of  leaf  in  handling  the  shocks 
up  to  the  machine.  Of  course,  corn  right 
from  the  stalkfields  not  shocked  can  be 
shredded  also,  but  shocked  corn  is  best 
in  quality.  Shredders  are  made  that 
have  no  huskers  attached,  while  others 
contain  huskers.  Either  will  be  found 
quite  satisfactory.  After  one  has  used 
shredded  fodder  and  given  it  a  fair  trial 
he  will  not  be  likely  to  feed  whole  stalks 
again.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Feeding  Cabbage  to  Cows. 

Our  experience  in  feeding  cabbage  to 
mi.’th  cows  is  somewhat  limited,  having 
given  it  but  one  trial,  but  would  not 
hesitate  to  feed  them  if  they  could  be 
obtained.  A  few  years  ago  a  boom  in 
cabbages  was  started  here  among  the 
farmers  by  certain  parties  furnishing 
seed  gratis,  and  promising  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  cabbages  delivered  at  rail¬ 
road  station  in  the  Fall.  The  cabbage 
was  a  coarse  mammoth  variety  to  be 
used  in  making  sauerkraut.  Many  a  res 
were  set,  and  it  being  a  favorable  season 
a  huge  crop  was  the  result.  The  prom¬ 


ised  market  failed,  and  many  began 
feeding  their  crop  to  the  cows.  When 
the  first  early  soft  snow  came  many  tons 
were  still  in  the  fields  and  could  be 
bought  “for  a  song.”  Father  and  I  paid 
$1  per  two-horse  load,  all  we  could  draw. 
Taking  tobacco  shears  we  cut  the 
stumps  close  to  the  ground  and  pitched 
the  cabbages  with  forks  into  the  rack  we 
had  for  drawing  them.  They  were  piled 
up  in  the  barn  and  fed  to  the  cows  im¬ 
mediately.  After  milking  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  each  cow  was  fed  three  or  four  en¬ 
tire  cabbages,  just  as  they  were  cut. 
They  ate  them  greedily,  and  we  never 
fed  anything  that  made  so  marked  an 
increase  in  the  flow  of  milk.  We  could 
discover  no  ill  effect  on  the  milk,  in 
taste  or  smell,  but  never  deviated  from 
feeding  immediately  after  milking  in  the 
morning.  h.  s.  weight. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IEMPIR.EI 

No.  1A. 

Hera  I  am,  tRo 

[Separator  Queen] 

The  Mevrvol  of 

|Cream  Separator] 

Construction. 

Everybody  is  talking  about  me, 
but  I  don’t  care.  Only  my  right 
ear  burns  because  they  can  say 
nothing  but  good  of 


me. 


W 


Q  W 


tr  v  v 


The  Men  Buy  Me 

because  upon  examination  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  better  judgment. 

The  Women  Admire  Me 

because  of  my  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  and  very  few  parts  to  clean. 

The  Children  Like  to 
R,un  Me 

!  because  my  construction  provides 
for  so  few  points  of  friction  that 
it  is  like  play  to  keep  me  in 
motion. 

I  Am  Supremely  Popular] 

because  I  am  a  clean-cut,  ready- 
i  for-business,  always-do-the-work  ] 

Cream  Separator. 

I  skim  milk  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs. 
per  hour.  I  contain  a  bowl  which 
weighs  only  five  pounds  and  has 
only  five  interior  parts  with  all 
flat  surfaces,  easy  to  clean. 

I  Cost  Only  $75.00. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  own  me? 
Send  for  a  book  that  tells  all  I 
about  me  and  my  larger  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  am  only  the  “kid” 
in  a  big  family  of  Empire  folks  ] 
all  equally  as  popular  as  I  am. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

tf 

( Formerly  U,  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.) 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rhcn- 
matlain,  Sprains,  Sore  'Throat,  etc.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  ISalsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction .  Price  &>  1 . 50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  cireuiars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Y  ou  may  have  a 

National  Cream  Separator  free  for 
ten  days,  to  try  in  your  own  dairy,  or 
on  your  own  farm.  If  it  does 
not  come  up  to  our  guar¬ 
antee,  ship  it  back  at  our 
expense.  The 

National 
Cream 
leparator 

Is  the  closest  skimmer  and 
lightest  running  of  all  cream 
separators.  It  is  substan¬ 
tially  built,  readily  cleaned  and  easily  man¬ 
aged— very  practical;  very  profitable.  Write 
for  illustrated  descriptive  book  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  free  trial  offer. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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CALF  _  . 
DYSPEPSIA. 


like  practically  all  othor 
kinds  of  dyspepsia  and  in¬ 
digestion  results  from 
“bolting’*  or  taking  tho  , 
food  too  rapidly.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  proper  admix¬ 
ture  of  saliva  and  othor  — - - _ 

digestive  substances.  Who  ovor  heard  of  a  oalf  gottlng  dvs- 1 
popsla,  aooure,  potbelly,  flux,  etc.,  while  euokfng  Itf  o vra  ’ 
i  mother  unloea  caused  by  tho  milk  being  too  rich?  It’s  na- 
|  hire  **own  way  you  know.  Our 

COMMON  SENSE  CALF  FEEDER 

nprfA°u""atUr'’  8  °,Wn  way”  ,ha  “Uk  can  bo  regulated 
W«n  .a'  Wl  rt) Sards  quality  and  quantity.  Calvesdojust  ns 
well  as  when  sucking  their  mother,  and  tho  foedor  absolute- 

. .  I  for  $1.76.  Our  Cowa  Relief  is  guaranteed 

I  to  cure  Caked  Bag  in  12  to  24  hours. 
1  bample  box  by  mail  60c.  Send  for  22  rea- 
I  Bons  why  you  should  uso  a  foedor. 

I  bold  by  ono  dealer  in  every  town. 

JO.  H.SHfc.t'o.,  Box  R,  Lyndon,  Yt, 


INSTANT’S  PAIN 


and  the  dehorning-  job  is  smoothly  done,  no 
crushing  or  bruising  if  the 

KEYSTONE 

Dehorning  Knife 

is  used.  Easy,  sure  and  most  speedy 
in  operation.  No  evil  results  can  fol¬ 
low.  Cuts  from  four  sides  at  once.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  veterinarians.  Guaranteed. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  POMEROY,  PA. 


.Tho  Convex- very  eimplo,  quick 
rt  to  operate.  Bully  V — latostand  most 
([powerful  V-Knifo  made.  Sent  on 
trial.  Calf  Diahorner  and  other 
^supplies.  Send  for  catalog. 
Western  ordors  filled 
t  from  Chicago. 

A  CEO.  WEBSTER 
J  The  Convex  Christiana,  Pa. 


The  Bally  V 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  freeon  application.  Manufactured 

by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  ForestviJle,  Conn. 


DeIaImL 

Crsah  Separators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  7 4  Cortiandt  St.,  N.Y. 


Wilder’s 


, ,  Stanchion 

— oempr  an  i  mpro  vement  over 
Smith’d.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safest  swing  stanchio* 
made,  Haasteel latch  and  automatic 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn  It  in  back¬ 
ing  out.  Made  of  beat  seasoned  hard 
wood.  Pins  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

WILDER  &  SONS,  Modb“S. 
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HUMOROUS 


He  boiled  the  water  that  he  drank, 

By  rule  he  slept  and  ate. 

He  wore  hygienic  underclothes 
To  get  the  bulge  on  fate. 

Thus  science  served  him  faithfully 
And  made  him  microbe  proof, 

But  yesterday  he  met  defeat 
By  falling  from  a  roof. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“I  am  going  up  in  the  Adirondacks 
shooting  with  a  party  of  automobilists.” 
“Well,  shoot  all  you  can.” — Life. 

Grandpa:  “Willie,  why  do  you  study 
grammar?”  Willie:  “So  I  can  laugh 
when  people  make  mistakes.” — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

“What  kind  of  a  stove  did  the  pre¬ 
historic  man  use?”  asked  little  Ostend. 
“Probably  he  used  a  mountain  range.” 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

“And  what  became  of  the  splendid, 
fearless  man  who  put  down  that  politi¬ 
cal  boss  you  had  here  a  year  or  two 
ago?”  “Oh,  he’s  our  political  boss  now.” 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“You  bear  it  like  a  little  man,”  said 
the  dentist,  after  he  had  pulled  the 
tooth.  “Huh!”  exclaimed  Tommy,  “I’m 
a  heap  grittier  than  that.  I  bear  it  like 
a  little  woman.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“My  fingers  seem  to  be  all  thumbs  to¬ 
day,”  apologetically  remarked  the  clum¬ 
sy  butcher.  “Ah!”  said  the  customer, 
significantly,  “that  accounts  for  them 
getting  in  the  weigh.” — Philadelphia 
Record. 

These  Americanos,”  cries  the  affright¬ 
ed  Tagal,  “are  cannibals.”  “What  ever 
gave  you  such  an  idea?”  asks  the  Moro. 
“I  just  heard  one  of  those  soldiers  ask 
that  pretty  school  teacher  to  come  and 
eat  a  Filipino  with  him!” — What  to 
Eat. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AIWHOLESA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Oranee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


When  You  Buy 
buy  the  best  and 
avoid  trouble 


ENSILAGE 

thVross  machinery 

is  the  best ,  and  if  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof.  Woll’s 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


French  burr  and 

ATTRITION  MILLS 

grind  corn  cobs  and  all 

kinda  of  grain.  Make  tho  finest 
meal.  Guaranteed  greater  capacity 
than  any  other  of  earn©  site. 

Fifteen  Days  Free 

to  provo  superiority.  Many  thousands  In  use.  Mako  no  mlBtako. 
Get  our  freo  cataloguo  and  price  list  before  buying. 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  &  CO.,  Box  13  Muney,Piu 


Grind  Your  Gobs 

end  make  your  com  go 
farther.  The 

R3ew  Holland 

80b  and  Feed  Mill 

will  save  your  corn,  and  saves 
labor.  Never  chokes.  Large 
capacity.  Light  draft.  Sold  on 
FREE  TRIAL.  Send  it  back  if  not  _ 

better  than  others  costing  more.  "eftJLU  ■  tataiogFroe. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS,  BQXl15  NEW  HOLLAND.  FA. 

VICTORv  FEED  MILL. 

Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  witli 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  IJ.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

THUS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  5.  Sjiringlield,  O. 


RINDING  MILLS 

That  Do  the  Work 

to  Perfection 

and  are  away  down  in  price.  Geared  mills 
for  ear  corn  or  small  grains.  Guaranteed  to 
grind  rye  faster  and  better  than  any  other 
mill.  COMBINED  MILLS  with  best  horse 
power.  Easy  running  saws. 

Don’t  Buy  Until  You  Get  Price  and  Free  Catalog  15. 

You  will  find  many  advantages  in 
buying  from  the 

Buckeye  Feed  Mill  Go.,  Springfield, O.  | 


Makes  Hogs  BIG  mp  FAT 

PREVENTS  HOG  DISEASE 

OSCEOLA,  MISSOURI. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  just  fed  "International  Stock  Food”  to  a  car  load 
of  shoats  and  they  made  an  average  gain  of  three  pounds  every  day. 
"International  Stock  Food”  beats  all  kinds  that  I  have  ever  tried  and  I 
have  fed  several  kinds.  Hogs  all  around  me  were  dying  with  Hog 
Cholera  and  I  never  lost  a  hog.  After  they  commenced  eating  “Inter¬ 
national  Stock  Food”  you  could  fill  a  bucket  with  worms  that  had  passed 
from  them.  I  think  that  my  car  load  has  made  a  wonderful  gain  by 
using  your  Food.  j  Yours  truly,  J.  W.  SHERRILL- 

_ _  We  will  pay  yon  $1,000  CASH  to  Prove  that  our  Testimonials  are  not  Genuine. 

"‘‘International  Stock  Food”  tar’’.  FEEDS  roa  ONE  CENT“£3  is  prepared  from  Loots,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  wo  paid  *40,000  in  “war  tax”  because  it  was  a  high  class  medicinal 
preparation.  Many  “Stock  Foods”  did  not  pay  this  tax  because  they  claimed  to  the  Government  that  they  did  not  uso  any  medicinal  ingredients  and  did  not  claim  any  medicinal 
iosults?  ?  “International  Stoek  Food”  purifies  tho  blood  and  Cures  or  Prevents  Disease.  It  is  a  groat  aid  in  Growing  or  I  attenmg  stock  because  it  increases  tho  appetite  and  aids 

_ A _ : — _ _  .u.t  „.„i,  nutrition  from  the  train  eaten.  Wo  positively  guarantee  that  its  uso  will  mako  you  extra  money  over  tho 

ounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  “International  Slock  Food”  can  be 
even  if 'taken  into  tho  human  system.  It  won  the  Highest  Medal  at  tho  Pai 

AS - 1-1 - — a: —  - 107  * - PR - -  - ,  including  oo 

International 
You  can 

a  »n  vt*  oea  ou  ,UIM  ,  --  _ _ , _ --o _  ^  _  _  _  _  Hog  Disease. 

Beware'of'imltattonaT'*  No'cbemlst  eiia  separate  all  tho  different  powdered  Boots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  we  ose.  An  j  one  claiming  to  do  so  most  be  an  Ignoramus  or  Falsifier, 
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The  cover  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  WPrlntcd  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors.  It  cost  ns  *1000  to  havo  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  tlioso  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Tills  International  Stock  Book  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that  will  Save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  It  describes  all 
common  Diseases,  etc.,  and  tolls  how  to  treat  them.  This  illustrated  Stock  Book  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  tho  Different 
Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  also  containe  Lifo  Engravings  of  many  very  noted  Horses,  Cattlo,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 
The  Editor  Of  This  Paper  Will  Tell  You  That  You  Ought  To  Have  Our  Stock  Book  In  Your  Library  For  Relorence. 

WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  $14.00  IN  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  STATED. 

This  Book  Mailed  Free,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  Yon  Write  Us  (letter  or  postal)  and  Answer  These  3  Questions; 
£ 1st — Name  thi6  paper.  2d — How  much  stock  have  you  f  3d — Did  you  ever  use  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD)” 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  tho  World 

Capital  Paid  in,  *1,000,000. 

Wo  Occupy  62,000  Feet  of  Floor  Speco. 


International  Stock  Food  Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ‘  ‘TH  e"  M  AST  E  R  "WORKMAN ,  ’  ’ 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  14  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.’  Meagher  and  15th  Street,  CHI'  ‘ 


I1CAGO. 


2-HORSE  POWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


FOR  $90.00 


We  offer  you  a  strictly  modern,  absolutely  new  and  perfect,  fully 
guaranteed  gas  or  gasoline  engine,  complete  with  pumping  jack  and 
all  fixtures  and  fittings. 


Price  for  the  2-Horse  Power, 


S90.00 


For  efficiency,  quality,  simplicity,  mechanical  construction  and 
economy,  the  engine  is  unsurpassed. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Motive  Power,  both  new  ana  second  hand 
Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  57. 

CHBCAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  costless  money  than  our  ltider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
^  that  we  arc  not  making  wild  statements. 

|  ^  Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


35  Warren  St..  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  BOSTON. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


(192  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Hey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

" A  BOOK  OK  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat¬ 
ly  bound  into  a  volume  of  234  pages.  It  »*nbraccs  full  inform-  | 
ation  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
plans  and  specifications  for  building  all  silos.  Also  embraces:  I 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Si  *08. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage* 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  la  Modern  Agriculture, 

And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mailed  for  10c« 
coin  op  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio* 


SPECIAL 

Wholesale 
Introductory 
Prices  where 
we  have  no 
Agents. 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

Daisy  Cutters  and  Crushers 

Best  Cutter  and  Crusher  on  tho  market;  used  with  I 
or  without  Crusher.  Makes  best  possible  Fee  l  from 
corn  btalks.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  season.  Stock 
relishes  and  thrives  on  feed  made  by  this  ci  tter. 
Thrashers,  Tread  Powers,  Engines,  L<  ver  | 
Powers.  Catalogue  free. 

ORANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Box  501,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


$50.00  Feed 
Grinder  for 


$15.00 


Closing  out  this  line  on  account  of 
sickness  of  partner.  About  50  more 
on  hand.  Write  for  particulars. 

SUNDRIES  MFG.  COMPANY, 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

THE  KELLY  FEtEDPLMILL 

does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn, 
in  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  iu  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  t>e>  A 
Kaffir  corn,  or  Any 
grain  that  grows.  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and  shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de- 
' — *  ,t’-’ tctowstv J  sired  fineness. 

Every  machine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  ’‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

Dept.  X.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheajie.t  and  SaDaC  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  Hutt¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream,  Hawing  wood  and  allpower 
purponea  lllghent  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Parle  Exp.,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan-Am.  Exp.,  Buffalo, 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal,  Char  lee  ton,  8.C. 
Kxn.,  1909.  Send  for  Catalogue.  , 
A.  MIETZ,  1J8  Mott  St.,  New  York 


CHARTER 
«tb  Gasoline  Engine 

I  ;  O  r  r\  Any  Place 
\  H  I  I  By  Any  One 
AJ  jcor  Any  Purpose 

Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Hoisters, 

ISl  Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 
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SHORT  STORIES  FOR  BUSY  FARMERS . 
Live  Ideas  from  Varied  Fields. 

THE  CELEBRATED  MTNTOSH  APPLE— The  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple  pictured  at  Fig.  317  originated  in  Canada 
and  is  evidently  a  seedling  of  Fameuse.  It  is  very 
much  like  that  well-known  variety  in  its  general  char¬ 
acteristics,  but  it  differs  in  important  minor  details. 
The  tree  is  more  vigorous  and  upright,  and  the  foliage 
usually  larger.  The  tree  comes  a  little  later  into  bear¬ 
ing,  and  never  bears  quite  so  heavily  as  Fameuse. 
This,  however,  is  an  advantage,  for  one  of  the  sins  of 
Fameuse  is  overbearing.  Possibly  it  is  due  to  this 
difference  that  the  fruit  is  usually  larger  on  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  At  any  i-ate,  such  is  the  fact.  The  color  is 
very  rich  and  attractive,  and  the  whole  apple  makes 
an  especially  fancy  appearance.  It  has  been  largely 
used  by  those  persons  who  have  a  fancy  fruit  stand 
trade  to  supply.  The  quality  is  much  like  that  of 
Fameuse.  Some  persons  think  it  is  better,  but  that 
depends  on  what  one’s  standards  are.  The  variety  is 
rather  generally  planted  through  northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  central  Canada,  and  has  a  great  many  friends. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  growing  it  on  a  very 
large  scale,  but  those  who  have  a  moderate  number  of 
trees  are  finding  it  very  profitable.  We  have  a  few 
young  trees  in  one  of  our 
orchards  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Horticulture  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  and  these 
have  given  a  fair  crop  this 
year.  The  fruit  is  large, 
uniform  in  size,  of  good 
quality  and  satisfactory  in 
evei’y  way.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  so  highly 
colored  as  that  which  I 
have  usually  seen  grown  in 
northern  Vermont. 

F.  A.  WAUGH. 

Massachusetts. 

IMPROVED  CHEST¬ 
NUTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

— We  have  Reliance,  Pro¬ 
lific,  Giant  and  Mammoth 
of  the  Japan  variety,  and 
Hale’s  (three  kinds),  then 

we  have  three  or  four 

/ 

kinds  from  Japan,  import¬ 
ed  grafts,  not  named  in 
English,  no  Spanish  except  the  Scott.  In  open  fields 
we  are  not  troubled  with  the  weevil,  but  where  graft¬ 
ed  on  natui’ais  in  the  brush  they  take  80  per  cent.  So 
far  the  Reliance  and  Maxxxmoth  bear  the  best  of  large 
deep-brown  nuts,  clean  of  fuzz.  The  Giant  is  a  poor 
cropper.  One  of  Hale’s  is  a  good  bearer  of  large  deep- 
brown  nuts  of  fair  size  and  good  sweet  quality.  One 
lot  of  the  imported  grafts  is  very  early,  fair  size,  and 
quality  like  the  native;  it  was  ripe  this  year  Septem¬ 
ber  10.  I  think  in  the  brush  we  must  burn  the  ground 
over  every  Fall  after  the  crop  to  stop  the  weevil,  or  it 
will  be  a  failure.  Perhaps  it  may  not  do  on  grafted 
naturals,  but  where  done  here  on  Spanish  chestnuts 
it  seems  to  meet  the  difficulty.  The  market  this  year 
seemed  to  discriminate  badly  against  the  Japans  in 
price,  and  unless  they  can  be  marketed  ahead  of  the 
native  a  considerably  lower  price  must  be  taken.  In 
gi’afting  we  find  an  avei’age  of  about  50  to  60  per  cent 
is  all  we  can  count  on,  as  many  that  “take”  will  blight 
back.  In  summing  up  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  simply  experience  and  time  when  settled  down 
to  a  few  very  early  varieties  of  good  to  fair  quality, 
and  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  the  weevil.  As  yet 
our  positive  experience  is  limited.  I  think  from  my 
observation  the  weevil  attacks  grafted  stock  worse 


when  the  tree  is  so  large  that  some  of  the  original 
limbs  are  left.  e.  beekman. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

SILAGE  FROM  A  CANNING  FACTORY.— In  con¬ 
nection  with  our  canning  business  we  store  quite  a 
lai’ge  quantity  of  both  pea  and  corn  silage.  Pea  silage 
is  obtained  after  thrashing  the  peas  from  the  vines. 
The  farmers  deliver  the  crop  to  us  on  the  vines  in  a 
green  condition,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  peas  are  shelled 
the  refuse  is  conveyed  to  the  silos.  Corn  silage  is 
made  by  crushing  sweet  corncobs  after  the  corn  has 
been  cut  from  them.  We  mix  with  the  crushed  cobs 
the  husks  that  come  from  the  corn  as  it  is  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  silos.  The  silos  have  a  capacity  of  about 
150  tons  each.  Canning-factory  silage  is  well  thought 
of  by  our  patrons.  They  engage  in  advance  the  quan¬ 
tity  they  wish  and  draw  same  away  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  as  required.  They  pay  for  pea  silage 
$2  per  ton,  corn  silage  $1.50  per  ton.  At  these  prices 
it  is  considered  very  reasonable  feed;  in  fact,  most  of 
our  patrons  prefer  that  we  store  and  handle  their  si¬ 
lage  at  the  price  we  charge  rather  than  haul  and  store 
it  themselves.  From  the  fact  of  the  silage  being  stored 
in  silos  that  are  24x30  feet  it  renders  it  extremely 
free  from  moisture  on  account  of  the  great  settling 
weight  of  the  contents.  Many  of  our  farmers  feed  si¬ 


lage  in  the  place  of  hay  and  grain,  and  in  many  cases 
consider  it  economical  to  sell  their  hay  and  feed  in 
its  place  our  product.  It  has  been  demonstrated  for 
some  time  and  is  conceded  by  all  users  of  it  in  this 
vicinity  that  cattle  give  greater  quantities  of  milk  and 
keep  in  better  condition  when  fed  on  silage  than  when 
fed  in  the  usual  way  with  hay  and  grain.  Some  of  our 
growers  feed  grain,  however,  but  in  small  quantities 
when  using  silage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  any  hay 
unless  desired.  the  burt  olney  canning  co. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

GETTING  READY  TO  GRAFT.— I  wish  to  graft 
over  about  3,000  prune  trees.  These  trees  are  very 
large  and  thrifty.  Should  they  have  all  the  tops  cut 
off,  or  only  part  of  them?  Can  I  cut  off  the  limbs  1 
intend  to  graft,  and  haul  them  from  the  orchard  be¬ 
fore  inserting  the  graft?  Hauling  brush  out  might 
displace  some  of  the  grafts.  Should  I  wait  until  brush 
is  all  hauled  out?  Bad  weather  might  cause  delay  of 
a  month  or  more.  When  is  the  proper  time  to  put  in 
grafts?  How  many  gi’afts  should  a  good  grafter  put 
in  in  a  day?  Is  paraffin  wax  good  to  paint  over  where 
large  limbs  have  been  cut  off?  Can  quinces  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  gi’afted  on  pears?  E. 

Umpqua  Ferry,  Ore. 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  off  the  branches  now  that 
are  to  be  grafted  next  Spring  and  get  them  out  of  the 
way,  and  hasten  the  work  along  that  much.  But 
the  stubs  should  be  cut  longer  than  they  are  to  be 
finally;  because  there  may  be  some  injury  from  the 
winti'y  weather,  and  the  long  ume  elapsing  between 
now  and  the  proper  time  for  grafting.  The  stubs  can 
then  he  cut  afresh.  And,  let  me  drop  one  important 
suggestion,  that  they  all  be  cut  with  a  steep  slant  and 
not  square  across  the  branch  for  the  grafting.  With  a 
knife  clip  off  their  points  and  set  but  one  scion  to  each 
stub.  These  will  heal  over  much  better  than  square 
stumps  and  make  a  better  and  cheaper  job  generally. 

I  would  not  cut  off  quite  all  the  branches  this  year. 
The  time  to  graft  these  prune  trees  will  be  about  next 
March.  The  number  of  gi'afts  that  should  be  set  by  a 
good  workman  will  depend  upon  the  size  and  character 
of  the  trees  to  be  grafted.  If  he  does  not  have  to  climb 
the  trees,  which  is  hardly  likely,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
he  should  set  about  500  per  day,  and  if  everything  is 
very  handy  he  may  set  1,000.  Paraffin  is  good  to  use 
instead  of  beeswax  in  making  gi-afting  wax,  but  for 
painting  over  tree  wounds  any  common  paint  is  fully 
as  good  or  better,  and  much  cheaper.  Quince  scions 
may  be  successfully  grafted  on  pear  trees,  but  the  pear 
is  usually  set  on  the  quince.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

A  FRIEND  OF  BEN 
DAVIS.— We  of  the  Ozarks 
know  that  the  Ben  Davis 
has  many  virtues;  we 
know  it  has  but  few  faults. 
We  know  the  market  has 
constantly  called  for  more; 
we  have  invested  vast 
sums  of  money  in  it;  we 
know  it  has  paid  us  back 
with  big  interest,  and  we 
believe  it  will  continue  to 
do  so.  We  know  that  it  is 
a  good  cooking  apple,  and 
a  favorite  with  the  bakers. 
We  know  it  is  a  favorite 
with  the  evaporator  men, 
and  the  cold  stoi’age  men. 
It  keeps  well,  ships  well, 
eats  well  and  is  beautiful 
to  look  upon.  The  tree  is 
hardy,  comes  into  bearing 
young,  bears  regularly,  is 
vei’y  prolific,  a  rapid 
grower,  shapely  and  very 
beautiful.  I  once  heard  a  man  say  while  sitting  at  my 
table  eating  a  Ben  Davis  apple  that  there  was  “no 
apple  equal  to  the  Ben  Davis  for  him  to  eat.”  While 
I  do  not  consider  it  the  best  I  know  it  is  very  good 
eating  as  grown  with  us  here  in  the  Ozai’ks,  much 
better  than  it  is  in  many  other  localities. 

We  can  grow  two  bushels  of  Ben  Davis  for  less 
money  than  we  can  grow  one  bushel  of  Winesaps  or 
any  other  variety  that  is  well  enough  tried  to  be  a 
safe  investment  here.  In  view  of  all  these  facts  we 
hope  in  the  future  you  will  not  ridicule  our  favorite. 
I  think  your  correspondent,  Mi\  Kiely,  takes  rather  a 
narrow  view  of  the  Ben  Davis  situation.  Had  there 
been  dumped  on  the  St.  Louis  market  on  October  11 
such  large  quantities  of  any  of  the  other  sorts  he 
mentions  as  there  were  of  Ben  Davis,  and  had  Ben 
Davis  been  as  scarce  as  they,  then  I  believe  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  in  favor  of  the  Ben  Davis  would  have 
been  greater  than  the  difference  in  price  on  that  day 
in  favor  of  the  other  sorts.  There  are  always  a  good 
many  wealthy  people  in  every  large  city  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  something  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  scarcity  of  other  sorts  made  this  demand 
equal  to  the  supply.  But  the  great  common  people 
who  consume  the  products  of  our  great  commercial 
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orchards  will  never  give  two  bushels  of  Ben  Davis  for 
one  bushel  of  any  other  variety  now  produced.  Then 
the  Ben  Davis  has  a  monopoly  of  the  market  after 
other  varieties  are  all  gone,  owing  to  its  good  keeping 
qualities.  Men  come  here  from  London,  Liverpool 
and  other  foreign  markets  to  buy  our  apples,  knowing 
full  well  that  Ben  Davis  is  about  all  we  have  to  offer. 
Our  apples  sold  this  year  for  from  25  to  35  cents, 
culls  and  all,  on  the  trees,  leaving  the  farmer  nothing 
to  do  but  pocket  the  money.  ii.  m.  Wallace. 

Barry  Co.,  Mo. 

WHY  I  TAKE  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

I  presume  my  postman  has  asked  that  question 
many  times  and  has  wondered  why  I,  a  teacher  in  a 
large  city  high  school,  should  take  a  farmer’s  paper. 
I  was  born  on  a  farm  and  lived  and  worked  on  it  till 
I  was  21  years  old.  My  father  did  not  have  much 
money  above  what  was  necessary  to  supply  us  with 
the  necessities  of  life,  but  my  home  was  a  happy  one, 
and  I  learned  to  love  the  farm  and  the  life  of  the 
farmer.  A  life  of  20  years  in  the  city  has  not  been 
long  enough  for  me  to  forget  my  first  love,  and  I  hope 
in  the  near  future  to  own  a  good  farm,  to  which  I  can 
retire  before  I  am  worn  out.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  I  take  a  farm  paper. 

I  subscribed  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  first  because  my  father 
had  taken  it,  and  I  nad  early  learned  to  like  it.  I  have 
taken  other  farm  papers  only  to  have  my  first  opinions 
confirmed,  and  I  now  take  it  alone,  because  I  find  its 
teachings  practical;  they  coincide  with  my  personal 
experience  on  the  farm.  I  believe  its  editors  are  honest, 
and  I  believe  that  with  my  experience  I  could  take 
their  suggestions  and  work  them  out  successfully  on 
a  farm.  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  paper  is  being 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  its  patrons;  that  its  editors 
have  no  pet  theories  to  exploit,  but  that  they  seek  to 
place  before  their  readers  the  best  fruits  of  study  and 
experience  of  careful  experimenters  and  successful 
farmers. 

I  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  because  it  covers  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  farm  life.  I  cannot  say  which  department 
I  like  best,  but  I  read  them  all  and  enjoy  them  all.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I  accept 
everything  that  I  read  in  its  columns  as  the  best  for 
my  personal  use,  but  even  when  I  disagree  I  usually 
find  that  the  mental  argument  has  developed  some 
thought  of  practical  value.  z. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ROOT  PRUNING. 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  articles  on  the 
Hitchings  orchards.  In  March,  1899,  the  writer  set 
out  (at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.)  an  orchard  of  1,000  apple 
and  peach  trees,  using  small  trees,  the  roots  of  which 
were  pruned  as  follows;  all  tap  roots  cut  to  about  six 
inches,  all  remaining  laterals  to  one-half  inch  or  less, 
and  the  tops  to  about  10  inches,  after  which  they  were 
planted  with  a  dibble  in  well  prepared  soil.  The  sea¬ 
son  being  favorable  they  grew  nicely,  with  scarcely 
any  loss.  The  after  care  consisted  of  frequent  shallow 
cultivation  with  the  Planet  Jr.  These  trees  by  Pall 
had  made  a  good  average  growth.  The  Aext  season 
(1900)  the  orchard  was  not  plowed  but  otherwise 
cultivated  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  peas  being 
drilled  between  the  rows  in  June  both  years,  and 
cultivated  with  the  trees.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
season  these  trees  would  compare  favorably  with  any 
in  the  vicinity  set  same  time,  though  in  most  cases 
much  larger  trees  were  set.  On  digging  some  of  these 
root-pruned  trees,  however  (to  make  room  for  some 
chestnut  trees),  it  was  found  that  they  had  not  rooted 
any  deeper  than  those  ordinarily  set,  the  roots  of  the 
peach  trees  at  least,  instead  of  having  a  downward 
tendency  had  spread  out  within  six  to  eight  inches  of 
the  surface.  We  decided  that  the  surface  rooting  of 
these  trees  was  caused  partly  by  too  frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion,  holding  the  moisture  too  near  the  surface,  and 
partly  by  lack  of  aeration  and  available  plant  food 
in  the  subsoil.  In  order  to  make  a  test  of  this,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  following  Spring  (1901)  we  planted  out  50 
apple  grafts,  the  first  lot  of  which  were  set  in  deeply 
spaded  and  well  pulverized  soil,  the  second  lot  in  holes 
driven  with  an  iron  bar  in  hard  soil  two  feet  deep  and 
filled  with  rich  top  soil.  The  third  lot  were  set  the 
same  as  the  second  except  that  the  holes  were  only 
driven  deep  enough  to  accommodate  the  grafts,  which 
in  each  case  had  the  soil  well  tamped  about  the  roots 
(and  below  them  in  the  deep  holes),  with  a  small 
tamping  stick.  The  third  lot,  probably  as  a  result  of 
late  setting  and  an  early  drought,  all  died,  while  those 
in  the  second  lot  lived  as  well  as  those  in  the  first, 
which  were  well  cultivated,  while  second  and  third 
lots  were  only  lightly  hoed  in  a  four-foot  circle.  On 
examining  these  grafts  late  in  September  it  was  found 
that  those  in  the  first  lot  had  not  rooted  any  deeper 
than  those  formerly  set  in  orchard;  while  those  in  the 
second  lot  had  from  one  to  three  roots,  one  or  more 
of  which  in  nearly  every  case  had  penetrated  as  deep 
as  the  holes  were  driven.  Fig.  318  illustrates  a  tree 


from  each  of  these  plots.  A  represents  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  B  the  depth  soil  was  plowed  in  form¬ 
er  years,  while  C  shows  the  depth  of  the  driven  holes. 
How  the  grafts  in  these  driven  holes  would  have 
behaved  in  a  wet  season  we  are  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  if  we  were  planting  another  orchard  with  our 
present  knowledge  we  would  set  in  hard  ground  or 
sod  in  deep  holes  dug  with  post  auger  and  filled  with 
rich  top  soil.  J.  f.  jones. 

Florida.  _ 

MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

EGG-SHELL  MATERIAL.— A  subscriber  asks: 
“Would  ground  dry  bone  be  better  than  crushed  oyster 


HOW  ROOT-PRUNED  TREES  GROW.  Fig.  318. 

shells  for  egg  shells?”  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
hens  can  utilize  dry  cracked  bone  for  shell-forming 
material,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  superior  to  or  even 


CLOSE-PRUNED  KIEFFER  PEAR  TREE.  Fig.  319. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  786. 

equal  to  crushed  oyster  shells.  A  hen  that  is  laying 
regularly  has  urgent  need  for  shell-forming  material. 
Shut  a  flock  of  laying  hens  away  from  a  supply  of 
both  water  and  oyster  shells  or  other  calcareous  ma¬ 
terial  for  24  hours  and  they  will  fairly  rush  for  both, 
as  soon  as  liberty  to  do  so  is  given.  This  proves  that 
shell-forming  material  should  be  furnished  in  its  most 
available  form.  I  have  not  a  minute  analysis  of  all 
the  elements  of  matter  found  in  the  three  substances 
at  hand,  but  believe  that  oyster  shells  are  more  nearly 
identical  in  composition  with  an  egg  shell  than  are 
bones.  There  are  more  elements  of  matter  tied  up  in 


combination  with  the  bones,  that  must  be  eliminated 
before  using  for  shell-forming  by  the  hen.  A  hen 
must  deposit  both  the  white  of  the  egg  and  the  shell, 
in  the  short  space  of  time  between  the  laying  of  two 
eggs.  Hence  the  importance  of  having  them  in  their 
most  available  form.  Much  the  same  problem  is  in¬ 
volved  as  in  the  releasing  of  the  nitrogen  of  organic 
matter  from  its  combination  with  carbon,  etc.,  before 
it  becomes  available  as  plant  food.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
recently  made  this  quite  plain.  Cost  considered,  the 
oyster  shells  are  surely  to  be  preferred  as  a  source 
of  calcareous  matter  for  egg  shells.  This  does  not  im¬ 
ply,  however,  that  bone  in  some  form  should  not  al¬ 
ways  be  included  in  a  well-balanced  ration  for  hens. 
A  certain  amount  of  bone-forming  material  is  needed 
for  building  up  the  bone  structure  of  the  chick.  This, 
however,  is  placed  within  the  egg  shell,  rather  than 
in  the  shell  itself.  If  the  food  supplied  is  deficient  in 
this  respect,  a  little  bone  meal  is  then  necessary  to 
form  a  well-balanced  ration.  My  opportunity  for  ob¬ 
servation  has  been  confined  mainly  to  hens  of  the 
Mediterranean  breeds.  I  suspect  that  the  chemical 
analysis  differs  somewhat  with  shells  from  the  Asiatic 
breed,  for  instance.  The  shells  seem  to  be  less  porous, 
as  well  as  of  darker  color.  I  consider  that  eggs  from 
Mediterranean  breeds  have  poorer  keeping  qualities 
when  put  in  cold  storage  for  this  reason.  The  shells 
of  the  Asiatic  and  even  of  the  American  breeds  protect 
the  contents  better  than  do  the  more  porous  shells  of 
the  Mediterranean  breeds.  There  may  be  no  truth 
in  this  hint,  but  I  throw  it  out  for  what  it  is  worth. 

I  note  description  of  your  water  supply  and  desire  to 
know  the  make  of  your  water  heater.  Why  not  raise  the 
supply  at  your  spring  four  to  six  feet,  which  you  can 
readily  do,  and  put  in  an  iron  pipe  (galvanized)  instead 
of  lead?  The  water  at  your  spring  can  be  made  into  a 
splendid  supply  by  building  a  wall  around  spring  making 
a  stone  cistern  15  to  20  feet  in  diameter  either  square  or 
round,  and  putting  in  a  cement  bottom  with  a  hole  in  the 
center  (where  the  water  comes  up)  about  the  size  of  a 
barrel.  You  want  to  put  the  wall  on  a  good  concrete 
foundation  2%  to  three  feet  in  the  ground.  I  know  of 
several  springs  that  are  built  up  in  this  way,  and  are  all 
a  great  success,  and  will  last  interminably.  a.  h.  e. 

Essex  Co..  N.  Y. 

THE  WATER  PROBLEM.— Our  heater  is  called  the 
Little  Giant  boiler,  No.  12.  Price  was  $14.  I  think  I 
ordered  through  our  local  dealer.  We  have  used  it 
three  years,  and  it  seems  as  good  as  ever.  One  scuttle 
of  good  coal  will  run  it  24  hours,  and  keep  a  large 
tank  of  water  hot.  I  consider  lead  pipe  much  prefer¬ 
able  to  galvanized  iron,  as  it  is  not  so  likely  to  corrode 
and  fill  up.  This  is  especially  true  where  there  is  not 
much  fall,  as  in  our  case.  The  arrangement  for  raising 
surface  of  spring  described  by  A.  H.  E.  would  no 
doubt  be  excellent  in  cases  where  the  vein  of  water  is 
well  defined.  Many  readers  can  doubtless  try  it.  It 
would  not  work  in  our  case,  however,  since  the  vein 
first  appears  farther  up  the  valley,  and  flows  partly 
above  ground  for  some  distance  before  reaching  the 
point  where  our  pipe  starts. 

THOSE  PURCHASED  PULLETS— It  is  wonderful 
how  much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  those  pullets 
purchased  in  the  New  York  market.  They  are  fast 
developing  into  as  good-looking  hens  as  the  average 
to  be  found  on  most  farms.  I  look  for  as  good  results 
from  that  pen  as  from  any  with  a  “pedigree.”  I 
think  I  said  in  former  notes  that  I  bought  about  100 
chicks  for  a  little  less  than  $25,  hoping  to  get  60  good 
pullets  from  the  lot.  There  are  yet  62  pullets  left  in 
the  lot,  which  promise  to  make  good  hens.  When  a 
man  hits  the  mark  he  ought  to  be  satisfied.  About  40 
of  the  lot  turned  out  to  be  roosters.  These  have  been 
fattened  and  weighed  from  three  to  four  pounds  each. 
Those  with  yellow  legs  were  dressed  and  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket  along  with  our  White  Leghorns,  selling  for  20 
cents  per  pound.  They  cost  me  only  16  cents  per  pound 
v/hen  they  weighed  about  1 y%  pound  each.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  was  a  good  profit  even  in  the  roost¬ 
ers.  The  remainder  are  going  into  chicken  pie,  etc., 
at  home.  By  consulting  the  New  York  market  reports 
to-day  it  will  be  seen  that  live  chickens  are  quoted 
at  12  cents  per  pound,  and  the  best  dressed  ones  at  22 
cents.  Is  there  not  a  chance  lor  some  one  to  develop 
a  good  paying  business  at  fattening  and  dressing  pur¬ 
chased  chickens?  By  selecting  only  such  birds  as  are 
suitable  to  put  on  the  market  as  Philadelphia  dressed 
poultry  and  feeding  them  for  a  few  weeks  at  least  a 
pound  could  be  added  to  their  weight  and  eight  to  10 
cents  per  pound  t9  price.  Two  iounds  of  live  chicken 
at  12  cents*  costs  24  cents.  Three  pounds  of  dressed 
chicken  at  22  cents  brings  66  cents.  The  Deacon  thinks 
that  some  of  the  critics  who  have  been  ridiculing  me 
for  going  into  the  market  to  buy  chickens  may  be  do¬ 
ing  business  on  a  narrower  margin  of  profit  than  that. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 

DIVIDING  SHIPMENTS.— Having  had  experience  with 
commission  men  for  more  than  20  years,  I  should  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  to  ship  to  two  firms  or  more  whenever  they 
have  enoug’h  to  divide,  and  do  not  ship  anything  to  any 
firm  that  you  know  nothing  about.  An  honest  man  likes 
to  be  kept  track  of,  and  a  rogue  should  be  watched. 

L.  C.  D. 
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THE  MULCHED  ORCHARD  DISCUSSED. 

Mr.  Van  Deman  Open  to  Conviction. 

So  far  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Van  Deman’s  opinion  of  the 
Hitchings  plan.  I  regard  him  as  a  high  authority,  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  him,  and  to  know  what  he  would 
advise.  At  present  I  am  inclining  towards  a  cautious 
adoption  of  the  Hitchings  method.  s.  w.  o. 

Eaton  Co.,  Midi. 

There  have  been  several  requests  lately  for  my  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Hitchings  plan  of  orchard  culture,  .but  it 
seems  unwise  for  me  to  say  much  on  this  subject  with¬ 
out  first  seeing  his  orchard,  and  more  important  still, 
others  that  have  been  treated  in  like  manner.  In¬ 
deed,  I  would  like  to  try  the  plan  myself,  before  giv¬ 
ing  a  very  decided  opinion  on  its  merits  and  demerits. 
That  Mr.  Hitchings  does  produce  good  apples  in  his 
orchard  I  am  sure,  for  I  passed  judgment  on  many 
that  he  sent  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  last 
year,  and  gave  him  a  gold  medal  for  their  excellence. 
More  than  this  I  know  nothing  of  the  facts  from  ob¬ 
servation.  His  may  be  a  very  exceptional  case,  as  to 
conditions  of  soil,  etc.  In  a  general  way,  however,  I 
may  say  that  he  is  following  nature’s  plan  of  growing 
trees  in  some  degree.  But  the  ends  to  be  attained  in 
natural  tree  growth  are  the  production  of  timber  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species  by  seeds.  The  trees 
grow  very  close  together  and  shade  the  ground  while 
their  leaves  and  dead  bodies  and  branches  furnish  the 
mulch.  We  are  after  the  fruit — the  fleshy  part  around 
the  seeds.  This  requires  more  room  than  in  the  forest, 
where  wood  is  the  main  object.  It  is  at  once  obvious 
that  the  leaves  and  dead  wood  from  the  apple  trees 
will  not  mulch  the  ground  sufficiently  to  fur¬ 
nish  plant  food,  prevent  undue  evaporation  of 
soil  moisture,  and  to  keep  down  other  growth. 

Neither  is  there  shade  enough  to  assist  in 
these  two  last  and  very  important  matters.  To 
,  have  an  apple  orchard  grow  its  own  fertility 
and  mulch,  as  I  understand  Mr.  Hitchings 
claims  his  trees  are  doing,  seems  to  me  some¬ 
thing  like  the  old  plan  of  one  lifting  himself 
by  his  own  bootstraps.  That  there  is  latent 
plant  food  in  the  soil  and  subsoil,  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  that  the  growing  of  vegetataion 
will  change  some  of  it  into  available  forms  and 
finally  leave  it,  upon  their  decay,  for  the  apple 
roots,  we  must  grant.  I  fully  believe  and  have 
said  in  public,  over  and  over,  that  if  we  could 
provide  sufficient  trash  or  coarse  manure  ef¬ 
fectually  to  mulch  the  entire  surface  of  an 
apple  orchard  and  keep  it  up  indefinitely,  it 
would  be  the  very  best  kind  of  culture.  There 
could  be  no  washing  of  the  soil  by  heavy 
rains,  there  would  be  little  undue  evapora¬ 
tion  of  soil  moisture  and  there  would  be  plenty 
of  fertility.  But  who  has  the  ability  thus  to 
provide  for  an  orchard  of  anything  like  com¬ 
mercial  size?  I  am  open  to  conviction  on  this 
subject,  or  any  other  that  has  a  shadow  of 
reasonableness.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Green  Manuring  With  Tillage  Wanted. 

I  believe  that  for  the  best  apple-growing 
sections  of  western  and  central  New  York  til¬ 
lage  with  green  manuring  is  better  than  any 
mulching  method  that  can  be  devised.  That 
is  my  belief.  1  may  be  wrong,  however,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
census  of  experience  on  a  matter  of  this  na¬ 
ture;  one  way  is  satisfactory  with  one  man  because 
he  carries  it  out  thoroughly — he  believes  in  it.  An¬ 
other  man  perhaps  under  somewhat  different  condi¬ 
tions  has  been  successful  with  another  method  and 
believes  in  it,  and  so  on.  My  own  experience  with  sod 
orchards  began  about  20  years  ago,  when  I  helped 
plant  one  in  a  field  so  filled  with  bowlders  that  trees 
were  only  lined  approximately  the  rocks  permitting. 
This  orchard  has  been  left  of  necessity  in  grass  and 
has  been  clipped  wit',  the  scythe,  at  least  once  a  year 
and  top-dressed  every  second  or  third  year.  The  va¬ 
rieties  are  mostly  Oldenburg,  Alexander  and  Wealthy 
— all  heavy  and  early  bearers.  They  have  done  well. 
We  have  had  difficulties,  however.  First  came  mice. 
These  were  “fenced  out”  with  wire  netting  and  tarred 
paper.  Then  came  borers.  These  are  not  so  easily 
scared  off  or  evicted.  The  orchard  has  been  “grubbed” 
regularly,  but  the  enemy  still  keeps  up  the  fight.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Apple  borer  is  partial  to  trees  in  sod.  It  is 
true  that  the  Round-headed  apple-borer  is  often  local 
in  occurrence,  yet  I  believe  his  preference  is  for  trees 
whose  roots  are  protected  the  year  round  with  grass. 

Will  nitrifying  organisms  work  more  energetically 
in  sod-mulched  ground  than  in  tilled  soil?  This  is  at 
least  a  debatable  question.  Humus  is  unquestionably 
necessary  to  secure  their  presence  and  to  promote 
their  activities.  It  is  required  also  to  furnish  carbonic 
acid  to  assist  in  the  breaking-down  process  which  re¬ 
sults  in  the  liberation  of  essential  mineral  elements. 
Will  mulching  furnish  more  humus  than  any  other 
system  of  orchard  tillage?  When  a  cover  crop,  for 


instance,  is  turned  under,  the  entire  mass  of  vegetable 
matter  is  converted  into  humus — the  first  step  in  the 
manufacture  of  plant  food.  From  the  fertility  stand¬ 
point,  it  is  a  question  which  method  gives  most  to  the 
soil.  I  may  be  prejudiced,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
method  which  warms  the  soil  in  Spring  through  til¬ 
lage,  conserves  the  moisture  by  the  same  agency  and 
adds  potential  plant  food  in  the  Autumn.  Are  any 
ill  results  likely  to  accrue  to  the  trees  from  the  sys¬ 
tem?  It  has  been  argued  that  continuous  mulching 
tends  to  make  trees  shallow-rooted  and  therefore  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  drought  and  root  killing.  Apart  from  the 
principle  that  roots  will  forage  where  most  plant  food 
is  to  be  found,  I  think  no  serious  results  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  this  direction.  As  a  rule,  each  tree  will 
follow  its  own  peculiarities  whether  of  upright  or 
spreading  habit,  of  deep  or  shallow  rooting  character. 

A  question  of  greater  weight  is  this:  How  long  can 
the  system  be  continued  in  an  orchard?  Is  it  possible 
to  grow  a  good  crop  of  grass  year  after  year  in  a 
thrifty  orchard  where  the  trees  almost  completely 
shade  the  ground  for  four  months  of  the  Summer  sea¬ 
son?  Will  not  the  natural  mulch  need  supplementing 
with  other  material  to  the  extent  of  becoming  labori¬ 
ous  and  burdensome?  Under  such  conditions  grass 
usually  gives  way  to  chickweed — the  harbinger  of 
Spring  and  the  tenant  of  the  orchard  in  the  Fall.  Can 
we  no;  improve  on  this  kind  of  mulch  by  sweetening 
our  soil  with  tillage  and  introducing  a  more  valuable 
short-lease  tenant  in  the  form  of  a  leguminous  plant? 
I  think  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  good  service  to  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  country  in  showing  up  the  merits 


of  a  system  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  man¬ 
ager,  has  brought  excellent  results.  Let  us  examine 
all  systems  and  hold  fast  to  the  one  best  adapted  to 
our  own  conditions  and  in  closest  acdord  with  our  own 
convictions.  A  man  does  his  best  work  when  his 
labors  are  in  line  with  and  are  supported  by  personal 
bias.  JOHN  CRAIG. 

Cornell  University. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PEDDLER. 

How  to  Peddle. 

Part  II. 

NECESSARY  QUALITIES.— Whether  the  peddler 
is  a  boy  or  girl,  a  man  or  woman,  grit  and  persistence 
will  be  needed.  Selling  vegetables  is  like  selling  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  it  will  never  do  to  give  up  discouraged. 
I  have  heard  people  say  to  a  story  writer:  “If  I  sent 
a  story  off  and  it  was  rejected  I  never  should  have 
the  courage  to  send  it  off  again.”  There  should  be  no 
nonsense  of  this  kind  about  a  peddler.  If  people  re¬ 
fuse  to  buy,  let  him  take  it  pleasantly  and  try  again 
at  the  next  house.  It  may  be  very  discouraging  at 
first,  but  just  keep  in  mind  that  the  goods  you  have 
are  well  worth  buying,  and  in  time  you  will  make 
others  understand  it.  If  possible  it  is  better  to  begin 
on  a  small  scale  and  feel  one’s  way.  There  are  things 
to  be  learned,  and  they  are  learned  with  less  expense 
and  trouble  in  this  manner.  The  choice  of  a  market 
is  an  important  matter.  In  our  own  case  it  has  proven 
that  “that  is  best  which  lieth  nearest,”  in  spite  of 


serious  disadvantages.  There  is  a  good  market  four 
miles  away,  but  the  little  country  village  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant  is  much  more  accessible.  To  be  sure, 
nearly  every  other  family  has  a  garden,  there  are  three 
markets,  several  peddlers  drive  through  and  the  milk¬ 
men  carry  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
good  many  acquaintances  there.  All  these  things 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  reason  why 
we  could  dispose  of  our  produce  so  easily  in  such  a 
poor  market  was  that  what  we  sold  was  best  quality. 

MAKING  SALES.— It  is  a  good  way  to  have  a  large 
shallow  basket  and  take  in  samples  to  show.  Often 
the  sight  of  fresh,  appetizing  vegetables  or  fruit  will 
sell  them,  when  if  you  merely  said  you  had  them  your 
prospective  customer  would  refuse  to  buy.  Remember 
that  to  the  average  town  dweller  green  peas,  for  in¬ 
stance,  mean  pale,  wilted,  perhaps  slimy  pods,  with* 
bullet-like  peas  inside,  that  have  stood  in  the  market 
a  week  or  so.  The  fresh  article  will  be  a  revelation. 
If  you  show  samples  this  way  always  be  sure  to  have 
the  goods  come  up  to  the  sample  and  even  be  a  little 
better.  Another  point  is  very  important,  and  that  is 
never  to  promise  anything  unless  you  are  sure  you 
can  do  as  you  promise.  Be  on  hand  when  you  say 
you  will,  no  matter  what  happens.  I  have  had  people 
look  at  me  in  surprise  when  I  appeared  on  some  bit¬ 
terly  cold  or  stormy  day.  “Why,  I  didn’t  think  you’d 
come!”  they  would  exclaim.  This  showed  that  it  was 
something  of  a  novelty  to  them  to  have  a  peddler  keep 
his  word.  One  should  always  be  in  good  spirits,  so 
that  people  will  be  glad  to  see  one.  Do  not  growl 
about  the  weather,  or  find  fault  with  other  customers, 
or  criticise  other  peddlers,  or  recount  your 
personal  grievances.  But  if  your  customers 
do  any  or  all  of  these  things,  listen  sympa¬ 
thetically  and  try  to  say  some  helpful  or 
cheering  word. 

PERSONAL  POINTS. — Having  everything 
neat  and  attractive  about  the  cart,  and  the 
goods  in  neat  packages,  will  be  a  help.  Most 
important  of  all  is  personal  neatness.  Not  only 
to  look  tidy  in  one’s  dress,  but  to  carry  no  dis¬ 
agreeable  atmosphere  about  with  one.  There 
are  peddlers  who  smell  strongly  of  the  stable, 
and  have  a  general  odor  of  unwashedness  that 
is  most  unpleasant  and  repellant  to  a  sensitive 
person.  Shoes  worn  in  the  stable  carry  a 
strong  smell  with  them,  and  should  invariably 
be  changed  before  starting  on  one’s  route.  But 
after  all  it  is  mainly  the  high  and  uniform 
quality  of  the  goods  and  the  “dependability” 
of  the  peddler  that  will  bring  confidence  and 
patronage.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  speak  of  the 
things  that  are  coming  on,  and  then  custom¬ 
ers  will  not  go  and  buy  them  of  some  one  else 
Having  regular  customers  and  taking  orders 
ahead  is  the  pleasantest  way  to  peddle,  and  if 
one  cares  to  go  every  day,  and  can  have  some 
staple  article,  like  milk  to  carry,  that  will  help 
to  sell  other  things.  At  first,  however,  unless 
there  is  milk  to  sell,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  go  more  than  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 

CASH,  NOT  CREDIT. — But  even  though  the 
peddler  be  neat,  honest,  reliable  and  have  first- 
class  goods,  there  is  still  one  point  which  will 
be  the  means  of  his  undoing  if  he  is  not  care¬ 
ful.  That  is  giving  credit.  I  know  of  a  very 
successful  peddler  who  was  ruined  and  had  to 
give  up  the  business  on  this  very  account.  A 
few  years  later  he  started  in  again  on  a  strictly  cash 
basis,  and  was  wonderfully  prosperous.  This  is  one 
great  advantage  of  peddling  among  acquaintances;  you 
know,  or  can  easily  find  out,  who  the  people  are  who 
always  pay  their  bills,  and  the  others  you  can  let  se¬ 
verely  alone.  Unless  you  have  the  courage  to  dun 
persistently,  it  is  best  not  to  sell  at  all  to  the  doubt¬ 
ful  class.  If  on  the  other  hand  you  are  willing  to  keep 
at  them  and  are  determined  that  they  shall  not  cheat 
you  out  of  a  cent,  why  then  they  may  be  very  good 
customers.  This  may  sound  grasping  and  parsimoni¬ 
ous,  but  I  am  referring  to  the  class  who  can  pay  if 
they  want  to;  who  spend  their  money  for  trolley  rides 
and  ice  cream  and  have  none  left  for  the  grocer  and 
milkman.  It  is  better  for  them  to  be  forced  to  be 
square  and  honorable  if  they  will  not  be  of  their  own 
accord.  Besides,  if  the  peddler  is  working  hard  for 
his  living  and  is  paying  his  own  bills  it  is  not  right 
that  he  should  have  to  help  support  dead  beats.  In 
dealing  with  this  class  the  danger  point  is  reached 
when  the  bill  gets  to  be  over  a  dolla-r.  They  can  pay 
a  small  bill  much  more  easily  than  a  large  one,  so  it 
behooves  the  peddler  to  look  after  them  sharply,  and 
not  depend  too  much  on  promises.  Even  in  a  rather 
small  business  an  order  book  is  a  necessity,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  remember  every  little  thing,  and  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  reliable  one  must  never  forget  even  the  least 
thing,  it  will  also  be  a  help  in  making  out  the  cash 
account,  which  every  farmer  should  keep,  even  of 
small  transactions,  and  induces  more  business-like 
management.  susan  brown  robbins. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Arrangement  of  Henhouse. 

IF.  77.  TF.(  Nova  Scotia.—  I  want  to  arrange 
the  inside  of  a  new  henhouse.  I  have  to 
accommodate  30  hens;  the  building  is  a 
basement  32  x  12  feet,  stone  wall  on  one 
side,  four  windows,  one  door.  I  want  a 
scratching  room,  place  for  laying  and 
roosts.  Earth  floor  is  damp;  building  is 
sheathed  with  paper  and  shingled,  win¬ 
dows  large  enough  for  plenty  of  light. 
Would  I  better  have  the  room  for  litter 
in  the  south,  end,  and  a  walk  on  east  side? 
Could  I  have  a  room  for  sitters?  I  have 
384  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  work  on. 

Ans. — Arranging  W.  H.  W.’s  poultry 
house  is  a  hard  problem,  because  of  its 
location  and  exposure.  A  basement 
house  has  never  proved  satisfactory  to 
us,  and  a  south-east  exposure  is  better 
than  south-west.  But  if  W.  H.  W.  can¬ 
not  change  these  he  can  make  a  very 
good  double  house  large  enough  for  60 
hens  by  adding  a  shed  to  the  north-west 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  321.  Let  him  take 
10  feet  of  the  south  end  of  the  building 
for  a  scratching  shed  by  moving  the  end 
back  for  a  partition  and  having  a  mus¬ 
lin  curtain  on  a  frame  close  to  the  shed 
in  cold  and  stormy  weather.  Then  di- 
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A  REMODELED  HENHOUSE.  Fig.  321. 
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vide  the  remaining  22  feet,  making  two 
roosting  and  laying  rooms,  and  building 
the  shed  to  the  west  of  the  second  house 
for  their  scratching  shed.  This  shed 
should  not  cut  off  the  window,  or  it  will 
make  the  roosting  room  too  dark.  The 
entrance  should  be  through  the  sheds, 
and  that  north  door  should  be  closed,  as 
it  lets  in  too  much  cold.  The  floor 
should  be  paved  with  brick  or  cobble¬ 
stones  and  cemented  to  keep  out  the 
dampness,  and  all  should  be  well  cover¬ 
ed  with  litter.  The  roosts  could  be  hung 
from  the  rafters,  and  should  be  hooded 
in  Winter  with  old  carpet  or  bags  to 
keep  them  snug  and  warm.  He  will 
probably  have  to  line  the  roof,  as  a 
shingle  roof  is  not  a  warm  one,  and 
should  certainly  be  lined  over  the 
roosts.  The  doors  and  partitions  could 
be  made  of  muslin  and  would  be  better 
and  cheaper  than  boards. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  white  &  rioe. 

The  Triumph  Peach  in  Maine. 

A.  11.  B.,  Dexter,  Me.— How  does  the  Tri¬ 
umph  peach  compare  with  other  peaches 
as  a  fruit  for  market?  Do  you  think  this 
peach  can  be  grown  here  in  Maine  to 
amount  to  anything?  Would  it  grow  in 
soil  rich  enough  for  plums?  Can  peaches 
be  grafted  on  to  plum  trees? 

Ans. — The  Triumph  peach  has  much 
to  recommend  it  for  market  purposes. 
It  is  very  early,  handsome  and  of  good 
size  and  quality.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  productive,  hardy  and  free 
from  rot,  and  is  well  worth  trying  in 
Maine.  As  a  general  rule  over-rich  land 


is  not  the  best  for  peaches.  Better  plant 
on  soil  of  moderate  fertility  and  apply 
manures  or  chemicals  in  early  Spring, 
so  as  to  allow  thorough  ripening  before 
hard  freezing.  Peaches  are  grafted  with 
difficulty  either  on  their  own  wood  or 
on  plum.  They  may  be  successfully 
budded  in  Japan  plum  stocks,  but  are 
considerably  dwarfed  by  the  process.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  they  succeed  best  on 
strong-growing  peach  seedlings. 

Forest  *Soil  and  Sheep  for  Orchard. 

G.  TV.,  Iiremrd ,  N.  C.—l  And  it  convenient 
to  haul  in  and  place  around  my  apple  trees 
the  top  soil  from  the  woods.  What  is  the 
comparative  value  of  this  top  soil?  It  cost 
me  from  six  to  10  cents  per  sled  load  for 
a  good  ox  or  two  light  oxen.  I  am  also 
letting  sheep  run  in  orchard  during  Winter. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  this 
point? 

Ans. — If  the  soil  where  the  trees  are 
has  been  largely  exhausted  of  its  humus 
by  long  cultivation  and  there  is  plenty 
of  fresh  wood  mold  not  far  distant  it  will 
probably  pay  very  well  to  haul  it  in  and 
put  it  about  the  trees,  especially  if  they 
are  young  and  need  something  to  start 
them  to  growing  vigorously.  I  fear  that 
sheep  penned  in  any  orchard  will  in¬ 
jure  it,  unless  they  are  fed  so  well  that 
they  are  never  hungry.  Even  then  they 
will  nip  off  all  the  twigs  within  their 
reach.  Browse  is  the  natural  food  of 
sheep  and  they  take  to  it  like  ducks  do 
to  water.  They  may  bark  the  trees,  too. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

The  Strawberry  Leaf- Roller. 

L.  O.  V.,  Bethel,  Ky.—I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  the  strawberry  growers  in 
regard  to  the  leaf-roller.  I  ha”e  a  half- 
acre  of  strawberries,  and  they  have  been 
infested  with  a  little  green  worm  on  the 
leaves.  The  worms  form  a  web  and  the 
leaf  rolls  over  them;  the  leaf  dies  and 
some  of  the  plants  die  outright;  some  of 
them  put  out  new  leaves  again.  I  have 
given  thorough  cultivation.  Will  they  af¬ 
fect  the  bearing  next  year? 

Ans. — Any  serious  injury  to  the  foliage 
this  year  must  affect  the  fruit  crop  ma¬ 
terially  next  year.  If  the  caterpillars 
appear  on  the  plants  before  the  fruit  is 
more  than  half  grown,  I  would  spray 
thoroughly  with  Paris-green  (one  pound 
in  150  gallons,  with  two  pounds  of  fresh¬ 
ly-slaked  lime  added).  This  will  kill 
many  of  the  smaller  caterpillars.  Then 
wait  until  the  fruit  is  harvested,  and 
spray  thoroughly  with  the  same  mixture 
two  or  three  times  before  Fall.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  if  the  bed  is  an  old  one,  plow  it 
under  deeply,  thus  burying  the  hiber¬ 
nating  stage  of  the  insect.  Or  mow  the 
beds  soon  after  the  fruit  is  off,  rake  off 
the  foliage  and  burn  it,  thus  killing 
many  caterpillars,  eggs,  and  pupae,  and 
preventing  the  development  of  a  later 
brood  to  winter  over  and  infest  the  bed 
next  year.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

How  Grape  Juice  Is  Kept. 

TV.  77.  77.„  Tyngsboro,  Mass.— Can  you  tell 
how  the  Welch  grape  juice  is  made? 

Ans. — I  fancy  every  one  understands 
why  fruit  is  heated  to  180  degrees. 
Some  people  would  say  the  object  is 
sterilization.  We  common  people  would 
say  to  kill  the  germs.  When  the  germs 
are  killed,  the  top  of  the  can  is  put  on 
and  made  tight,  so  no  live  germs  can 
get  in.  Probably  150  to  160  degrees  of 
heat  would  do  the  business,  but  one  can 
never  be  sure  how  evenly  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  spread  through  a  mass.  The 
preservation  of  grape  juice  is  eventually 
the  same  as  that  of  fruit.  No  more  and 
no  less.  Carefully  strain  the  juice  be¬ 
fore  heating  or  sealing.  Do  not  heat 
above  180  degrees,  for  if  such  is  done  the 


flavor  is  impaired.  The  Welch  people, 
to  whom  I  sold  the  product  of  my  vine¬ 
yard  this  Fall,  first  can  the  juice,  as  I 
may  say,  in  carboys  holding  five  gallons, 
and  there  it  remains  until  just  before 
shipping,  when  it  is  recanned  into 
smaller  packages  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  consumer.  Standing  the  carboy 
allows  a  small  amount  of  albumen  and 
what  would  make  tartaric  acid  to  settle, 
and  what  is  given  to  the  consumer  is 
clearer  and  more  attractive  to  the  eye. 

Cornell  University.  J.  w.  spencer. 

Size  of  Mulched  Trees. 

Several  Readers.—  How  large  are  those 
young  trees  in.  Mr.  Hitchings’s  orchard? 

Ans. — The  following  records  were  those 
made  by  an  expert  observer  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
way  the  trees  have  grown;  Greening, 
seven  years  old,  circumference  10 
inches  above  ground,  14  inches;  yield 
in  1901,  five  bushels;  in  1902,  two  bush¬ 
els.  Spy,  seven  years  old,  same  circum¬ 
ference;  yield  in  1901,  one  bushel;  in 
1902,  four  bushels.  Wealthy,  six  years 
old,  circumference  at  same  height,  liy2 
inches;  yield  in  1901,  four  bushels;  in 
1902,  six  bushels.  Hubbardston,  six 
years  old,  circumference  10  inches  above 
ground,  13V2  inches;  yield  in  1901,  one 
bushel;  in  1902,  two  bushels.  Jonathan, 
age  six  years,  circumference,  12V2 
inches;  yield  in  1900,  one  bushel;  1901, 
four  bushels;  1902,  three  bushels. 

Cheap  Stove  for  Small  Conservatory. 

N.  J.,  Cuba,  Mo. — I  want  a  cheap  or  in¬ 
expensive  heating  stove  of  some  kind  to 
heat  a  conservatory  of  house  plants,  size 
10  x  20,  and  10  feet  high.  The  house  is  a 
lean-to  with  glass  on  south  side  and  on 
roof.  Have  used  all  kinds  of  oil  stoves, 
and  they  are  not  satisfactory  for  many 
reasons. 

Ans. — I  have  found  that  a  small  sheet- 
iron  wood  stove,  using  six-inch  pipe, 
either  up  through  the  roof  or  end,  will 
do  good  work,  and  it  gets  15  to  18  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  here.  I  have  dug  out  a 
pit  in  one  corner,  set  in  a  larger  size 
sheet-iron  wood  stove,  run  the  pipe  un¬ 
der  bench  and  out,  using  six-inch  pipe 
with  an  elbow;  if  there  is  a  bank  I  have 
built  a  stone  furnace  and  made  the  flue 
of  chimney  lining,  run  under  the  bench 
and  out  to  chimney.  N.  J.  could  use  a 
piece  of  good-sized  smoke  stack  (iron), 
lay  a  few  bricks  the  size  wanted,  lay 
bars  or  grate,  cut  a  piece  off  bottom  of 
stack  to  fit  on  the  brick  bed,  have  door 
in  end,  stack  as  long  as  wanted,  two- 
thirds  length  of  room.  Fit  a  sheet-iron 
piece  on  the  other  end.  Cut  a  hole  to 
take  a  six-inch  stovepipe,  and  run  pipe 
as  needed.  If  said  conservatory  is  at¬ 
tached  to  dwelling  house  with  a  cellar 
under  it,  the  best  is  a  small  base-burner 
water  heater.  You  can  run  the  pipe  into 
the  room  above  warming  that;  through 
that  into  conservatory,  and  back  to 
heater.  A  base-burner  coal  stove  with 
necessary  piping  is  good  if  tight.  Any 
leakage  of  gas  will  knock  out  plants. 

Connecticut.  A.  W.  s. 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  No 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


■'HIS  Is  the  season  when  the  man  on  the 
4  farm  has  plenty  of  time  to  shoot.  In 
order  to  enjoy  the  sport  he  must  have  a 
Reliable  Firearm  such  as  we  make. 

RIFLES  from  $3.00  to  $150 

PISTOLS  from  $3.50  to  $  50 
SHOTGUNS  from  $7.50  to  $  35 

Nearly  every  dealer  in  sporting  goods  and 
hardware  can  supply  our  firearms.  If  you 
cannot  find  them,  we  will  ship  direct  (ex¬ 
press  paid)  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  for 
lZtHpage  illustrated  catalog. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co., 

No.  775  Main  Street, 

CHICOPEE  FALLS  :  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE 

Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

for  45  years — too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  En¬ 
gines,  Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  Implements,  mailed 
free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


Don’t  BORROW. 


ALRIGHT 


your  neighbor’s  LADDER  when  you 
have  any  climbing  to  do.  Be  indepen¬ 
dent,  save  time,  by  owning  one  of  our 

EXTENSION 

LADDERS 

Better  than  any  ladder  you  can  make 
or  buy  because  they  are  very  light 
and  easily  handled, 

Very  strong  because  the  side 
rails  are  reinforced  by  High  Carbon 
Steel  Wires  lot  into  back  and  drawn 
tight,  thus  making  a  truss. 

DIFFERENT  from  others 
because  they  raise  and  lower  by 
rope  and  pulley  from  the  ground 
and  as  shown  in  cut— do  not 
scrape  or  mar  walls  in  handling, 
or  catch  under  eaves.  Lock  and  re¬ 
lease  automatically  at  any  height. 
Every  House  Owner, 
Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower 
needs  an  Alright  Ladder. 
Mode  in  many  lengthB.  They 
cost  only  20c  a  foot  and  if 
you  can’t  buy  through 
your  dealer,  we  will  sell 
you  direct,  freight  paid 
and  refund  money  if  not 
satislled.  W  rite  for  Free 
circulars  with  interesting 
Illustrations. 

L.  «.  H AK Kit  MFC.  CO. 
iinx  151,  Itiicliie.lV Is. 


PLOWING  MADE  EASY. 

|  The  Wonder  Plow  Attachment  can 
bo  attached  to  beam  of  any  plow; 
regulates  depth  and  width  of  furrow ; 
■  saves  1-3  draft  on  horses,  relieves 
I  all  labor  of  man,  as  you  need  not 
f  hold  plow  handles  to  do  perfect 
plowing.  10  year  old  boy  can  plow 
m  hardest  soil. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Fast  seller 
everywhere.  Big  money  for  workers.  No  charg 
for  exclusive  territory.  Address  at  once. 

WONDER  PLOW  (X).,  7  Factory  St,  Saint  Clair,  Mich* 


DELOACH 


m»  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 
The  Price  is  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS’  $125  SAW  MILL 
Cuts  2000  Feet  Lumber  u  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  itolOOh.p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLoach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  OOO  Atlanta,  Ga. 
(Branch,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York.) 

Hand  Home  Catalogue  Free  if  you  cut  this  out  and 
givo  name  of  paper. 


Buys  this  sweep  grind¬ 
er.  9  styles  sweep 
mills  either  single  or 
triple  geared,  with  or 
without  ball  bearings, 
$14.50  and  up.  28  styles 
power  grinders. Horse 
Powers  all  kinds.  2 
h.,  $19.25,  4h.,  $27.40. 


For  Fanning  Mill 
with  grain  outfit  for 
cleaning  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  corn,  barley, 
beans  and  cheat  and 
cockle  board,  sieves 
for  clover,  timothy, 
flax  or  millet  cxtra73c 
Ou  r  ltig  Catalog  gives 
over  40, 000  prices  on 
things  you  use  every 
hour  of  your  life, 


Send  for  Our  Catalogue 


For  this  set  blacksmith  tools 
1  forge,  18  in.  hearth,  0  in  fan, 
weight  051bs;  vice, anvil, Hardy 
drill  and  tilree  drill  bits ,  2  ham 
mers,  1  set  ofstocksanddies,6 
taps,  3  dies,  1  pr.  H  in.  pinchers, 
1  pr20in  tongs,  1  farrier's  knife, 
1  chisel.  Do  your  own  repairing. 

EVERYTHING 

in  blacksmith  tools,  bar  iron, 
bolts,  horse  shoes,  anvils,  etc. 


This 
Soule 
Only 

$6.95 

Slzo  of  plat- 

,  forml7Hx 

l<U"  »>k 


for  this  scalo,  weighs 
yA  ox.  to  240  pounds. 


$1.95 


for  mens 
duck 
coat.  All 
kinds  of 
duck, 
rubber 
and  fur 
coats. 

Ca‘.al<’fnio  describes  fully. 

60cts. 

||  for  Iron 

sheller. 
Shells 
any 

kind  of 
corn.  10 
bo.  an 

hour.  'J  styles  for  hand 
and  power. 


buys  this  brace  and 
bit  set,  brace  has  10 
In.  sweep, Btcolj  awn, 
8  warranted  auger 
bits,  sixes  X  to  1  in. 
1  scrow  driver  bit. 
12  other  sets.  A 
complete  sc t  car¬ 
penter' a  tools  $2. 40 
to  918.95.  Our  cat¬ 
alogue  Illustrates 
7,000  different  tools, 
1,800  cuts  tinware 
and  otbor  hardware. 

It  has  432  pages,  size  9x11  inches.  Postage  is  15cv  but  If  you  will 


0  7p  for  granito  gray 
^  ”  enameled  steel 
coffee  pot  lqt.,2  qt.32o, 
4qt.  45o,  5  qt.  62c  Toa 
pots  samo  prices. 

9  qt.tea  kettle,  48c 
Wash  boiler,  09c 


cut  this  ad  out  aud  send  it  to  us  we  will  mail  the  catalog 


t  you  will 

FUEL* 


ir.  gray  graui  te  enam* 
“3b  oi  stcol  dish  pan, 
sizo  10  qt,  17  qtC4c. 

17C 

<Tuli../-.  y^ror  groy 
enamel 
V  steel  pro- 

V  — serving 
or  stewing  kcttlo,  sixoZ 
qt.,  4  qt.  23c,  G  qt.  34c. 
Our  Gruy  mid  Blue  Granite  Steel  Ware  and 
Tinware  department  is  complete.  Our  catalogue  illus¬ 
trates  674  different  styles  kitchen  utensils,  every  piece 
G  uarnnteed.  We  sell  you  at  halfthe  regular  retail  price. 
Send  for  catalogue,  it  will  interest  and  save  you  money. 
MIDUIAI  CUITU  6&-6i-59  N.  .JollVrHon  fct.s 

ffiAriVIN  oifllltl  wUs j  Chicago,  ill. 


4  for  granito  gray 
»  «  w  enameled  stool 
saucopan.size  2  quart  4 
quart  20c,  0  quart  34c. 
12  quart  pall,  48o,’8 
quart  mlllc  pan,  16c, 
f  quart  dippor,  Go,  9 
inch  plo  plate,  3c,  9 
inch  cako  pan,  4o. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Belated  Weather. — Since  beginning 
gardening  I  have  never  known  a  Fall 
when  so  many  garden  vegetables  were 
still  out  in  the  open  ground.  At  this 
writing,  November  8,  there  are  acres  of 
celery,  beets,  turnips,  carrots  and  cab¬ 
bage  yet  ungathered.  A  trip  out  among 
the  gardeners  within  the  past  tw  >  or 
three  days  shows  that  there  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done  before  the  crops  are  se¬ 
cured.  In  ordinary  years,  this  state  of 
affairs  would  be  unfortunate  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  but  this  season  has  been  a  record 
breaker  for  weather  anyway,  and  from 
present  appearances  many  are  still 
banking  on  a  stay  of  proceedings.  This 
is  not  usually  a  safe  practice  for  this 
section  of  country,  but  many  have  taken 
long  chances,  especially  with  the  celery 
crop.  The  wet  weather  which  still' pre¬ 
vails  makes  the  safe  storage  a  very  un¬ 
certain  problem.  A  near-by  gardener 
who  has  considerable  already  stored, 
and  also  a  good  deal  still  standing  in 
the  ground,  reports  that  the  stored  cel¬ 
ery  is  rotting  badly.  Ordinarily  he  has 
found  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  through 
until  March  with  very  little  loss,  but 
this  weather  is  too  much  for  him.  To 
tell  just  what  is  best  is  the  problem 
which  bothers  him.  He  fears  that  to 
store  the  outstanding  crop  is  simply  to 
see  it  rot,  and  to  leave  it  in  the  ground 
Is  in  all  probability  to  see  it  freeze.  I 
suggested  marketing  the  stored  celery 
at  once,  and  securing  the  other  from 
danger  of  a  sudden  freeze,  as  a  change 
of  weather  for  the  better  might  place 
the  later-gathered  out  of  harm’s  way. 
These  and  similar  trials  are  only  trivial 
after  all,  when  we  consider  how  the  mild 
weather  is  making  the  coal  dealers  dis¬ 
gorge  some  of  their  ill-gotten  gains,  in 
paying  the  expenses  of  their  men  and 
teams  to  wait  in  idleness  for  coal  orders 
to  come  in.  They  had  their  good  time, 
selling  $5.50  coal  at  $15  per  ton,  and  if 
the  weather  clerk  will  step  in  and  stop 
the  demand,  maybe  their  profits  in  part 
will  go  the  way  they  came.  I  hope  so. 

Dark  Forcing  Rhubarb. — Be  it  re¬ 
membered  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the 
first  paper  in  the  land  to  take  up  this 
new  method,  even  before  the  advent  of 
a  text  book  upon  the  subject.  The  prac¬ 
tice  is  growing,  and  will,  we  believe, 
supersede  all  of  the  older  methods,  such 
as  forcing  under  greenhouse  benches, 
erecting  glass  structures  in  the  field, 
steam  forcing,  etc.  Reports  from  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  are  to  the  effect 
that  for  the  past  three  years  they  have 
been  following  the  methods  with  great 
success.  They  claim  that  the  dark  forc¬ 
ing  has  two  very  distinct  advantages 
over  any  of  the  older  methods;  first,  the 
superior  quality,  and  second,  the  larger 
yield.  This  latter  proposition  must  be 
self-evident  to  any  who  have  tried  it,  as 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  leaf 
growth  allows  the  whole  strength  of  the 
root  to  go  to  the  stalk.  They  also  recom¬ 
mend  growing  in  small  quantities  for 
family  use  when  the  commercial  fea¬ 
tures  are  not  admissible.  Upon  their 
grounds  they  have  quite  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  roots  ready  for  the  Winter’s 
work.  Much  of  their  forcing  stock  is  of 
roots  from  seed  sown  last  Spring.  The 
plants  grew  so  rapidly  that  they  are 
standing  too  thick  in  the  rows,  and  they 
propose  to  thin  out  and  force  what  roots 
they  remove.  Now  just  here  is  the  mis¬ 
take  which  I  predict  will  be  discovered 
further  on.  It  is  not  possible  for  these 
young  roots  to  give  other  than  a  very 
indifferent  yield  at  best,  and  the  result 
will  be  merely  the  labor  for  the  pains. 
The  only  reasonable  plan  would  be  to 
thin  out  to  proper  distances  in  the  row, 
leaving  the  remaining  plants  to  force  a 
year  from  this  Winter.  The  plants  taken 
out,  if  transplanted  this  Fall,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  until  two  years  from  now, 
would  be  in  prime  condition  for  forcing 
then.  This  would  give  a  two  years’  sup¬ 
ply  of  forcing  roots  from  last  Spring’s 
seeding  where  now  this  Winter’s  work 


will  amount  to  a  practical  loss  of  time, 
labor  and  roots. 

Sugar  Beet  Pulp. --This  may  be  a  di¬ 
gression  from  the  subject  of  gardening 
proper,  but  I  am  going  to  test  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  sugar  beet  pulp  for  feeding.  1 
can  buy  it  laid  down  at  the  barn  for 
$1.50  per  ton,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
family  cow  what  she  thinks  of  it  for  a 
side  dish.  A  friend  who  is  extensively 
engaged  in  the  dairy  business,  and 
usually  milks  50  cows  and  upwards,  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  feeding 
it,  and  with  the  best  of  results.  Two 
years  ago  he  handled  250  carloads,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  extra  cost  of  handling 
after  the  factories  shut  down,  he  bought 
the  entire  amount  before  the  close  of  the 
season.  Much  of  it  was  sold  to  others 
and  handled  directly  from  the  cars,  but 
he  had  pulp  stacked  all  over  his  place, 
or  nearly  so.  In  wintering  over  50  head 
he  never  had  a  sick  cow,  or  any  that  got 
off  their  feed,  and  he  had  milk  fairly  to 
throw  away.  The  cows  were  allowed  to 
eat  as  much  as  they  would,  and  the  last 
of  it  fed  out  late  in  the  Spring  was  de¬ 
voured  just  as  greedily  as  when  it  first 
came  from  the  mill.  He  fed  it  with 
equally  good  results  last  Winter,  and  is 
now  feeding  large  quantities.  Some  of 
the  cows  were  a  little  notional  at  first, 
and  sampled  it  very  sparingly,  but  after 
a  few  trials  they  cast  their  preconceived 
notions  to  the  wind  and  ate  it  as  readily 
as  did  the  others.  At  that  price  I  believe 
it  will  be  cheap  feed,  and  will  reduce 
the  grain  bills.  We  shall  try  it,  at  all 
events,  and  watch  results. 

Home  Amusements. — It  is  time  very 
well  spent,  and  the  Hope  Farm  man  is 
right,  radically  right,  in  helping  the 
boys  with  their  home  sports.  The  hours 
thus  spent  will,  I  believe,  save  many 
more  hours  of  hunting  out  hidden  re¬ 
sorts  where  perchance  many  more  ques¬ 
tionable  things  than  target  shooting 
might  be  carried  on.  I  like  the  idea,  too, 
of  the  sports  being  set  as  the  reward  of 
the  labor.  The  two  should  go  hand  in 
hand,  that  the  idea  of  rewards  may 
teach  the  value  of  time  and  effort.  A 
boy  living  only  a  short  distance  away, 
tried  his  hand  at  raising  some  corn  the 
past  season.  It  was  a  very  crude  effort, 
for  there  was  no  one  at  home  who  took 
interest  enough  in  his  work  to  show  him 
what  or  how  to  do.  The  patch  was  small 
and  so  was  the  corn,  for  he  must  have 
planted  it  broadcast,  but  he  kept  it  free 
from  weeds.  Small  as  the  cornpatch 
was,  there  was  effort  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and  I  saw  opportunity  for  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson.  Meeting  him  one  day  I  in¬ 
quired  if  he  had  cut  his  corn  yet,  and  he 
replied  that  he  had  not.  I  offered  to  buy 
it  for  my  cow,  and  he  was  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  give  it  away.  That  was  not  what 
I  was  after,  so  I  insisted  on  buying  it. 
Now  there  was  hardly  enough  of  it  to 
bed  a  litter  of  puppies,  but  I  was  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  him  five  cents  for  it  just  to 
encourage  him  to  greater  effort  next 
year.  He  is  not  my  boy,  and  I  have  no 
personal  interest  in  him,  but  there  was 
a  chance  to  intensify  a  worthy  effort.  So 
I  am  showing  him  how  to  prepare  the 
ground  and  plant  the  corn  next  year,  so 
that  he  can  raise  a  larger  and  better 
crop.  The  cornstalks  were  not  worth  a 
quarter  of  what  I  paid  for  them,  but  the 
lesson  may,  some  day,  be  worth  many 
times  that  amount  to  him. 

Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 


feet  examples  carrying  single  flowers.  The 
varieties  ranged  from  the  little  quilled 
pompons,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  Centaurea 
or  cornflower,  to  the  gigantic  “cabbage 
heads’’  which  are  nevertheless  attractive, 
though  so  evidently  over-fed  Two  large 
and  most  interesting  collections  of  hardy 
Chrysanthemums  coming  from  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  respectively, 
won  special  prizes.  The  Autumn  weather 
has  been  very  favorable  for  these  showy 
outdoor  sorts,  and  they  were  brought  out 
in  great  variety  and  brilliant  colorings. 
There  were  practically  no  novelties  of 
special  merit  among  the  tender  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  the  older  kinds  being  better 
shown  every  season  as  their  cultural  pe¬ 
culiarities  are  worked  out.  A  number  of 
exquisite  specimen  fern  plants  were  staged, 
the  “Pierson  fern,”  Nephrolepis  Piersoni, 
being  much  admired.  Carnations  were  a 
little  disappointing  in  quality,  as  the  sea¬ 
son  is  far  enough  advanced  to  produce 
really  high-class  blooms.  There  were,  of 
course,  some  splendid  roses  in  well-known 
kinds,  such  as  American  Beauty,  Liberty, 
etc.,  but  the  chief  point  of  interest  was 
the  new  yellow  forcing  rose  F.  Deegen, 
shown  in  admirable  condition  by  an  expert 
grower.  It  is  less  double  and  therefore 
more  perfect  in  form  than  Marechal  Niel 
or  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  the  coloring 
deepens  to  rich  orange  in  the  center  like 
William  Allan  Richardson.  The  flower  is 
of  good  size,  though  the  stem  seemed 
rather  short.  If  this  beautiful  new  rose 
is  adapted  to  general  cultivation  there  is 
little  doubt  of  its  coming  popularity. 
There  was  the  usual  selection  of  foliage 
and  decorative  plants.  Orchids  seemed  in 
greater  variety  and  better  condition  than 
usual.  The  most  brilliant  points  of  color 
in  the  hall  were  contributed  by  dwarf 
plants  of  Poinsettia,  Euphorbia  pulcher- 
rima,  and  the  new  Barberton  daisy,  Ger- 
bera  Jamesoni.  The  latter  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  when  seen  in  fair  quantity  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  w.  v.  f. 


Small  Fruit  Notes. 

Sawdust  for  a  Mulch. — Fresh  sawdust 
will  kill  every  plant  that  it  is  used  on. 
Old  sawdust  will  have  to  be  used  very 
carefully;  it  makes  a  poor  covering,  as  it 
blows  off  very  easily  m.  o.  w. 

Searsmont,  Me. 

Mulching  Strawberries.— The  best  time 
to  cover  strawberries,  we  think,  is  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  hold 
up  a  team  so  you  can  drive  anywhere  over 
the  bed.  The  reason  is  that  when  the 
mulch  is  put  on  at  this  time  it  keeps  the 
ground  frozen,  preventing  heaving  when 
there  comes  a  little  thaw,  which  greatly 
injures  the  plants  by  breaking  off  the  many 
little  roots.  We  believe  in  heavy  covering, 
this  from  eight  years  of  experience  in 
growing  them  by  the  Terry  method,  and 
we  have  been  very  successful  in  raising 
them  by  his  way.  c.  Vanderbilt. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fall-Planted  Strawberries.— Regard¬ 
ing  the  planting  of  strawberries  on  clover 
sod,  this  practice  is  generally  avoided  here. 
During  the  past  Summer  our  own  straw¬ 
berry  plantations  have  suffered  consider¬ 
ably  from  white  grub,  even  though  they 
were  planted  on  cleared  land  that  had  been 
iu  one  year.  I  would  advise 

that  the  land  be  planted  next  Spring  to 
corn  or  some  other  hoed  crop,  and  the 
strawberries  planted  the  Spring  following. 

I  find  very  little  advantage,  if  any.  In  Fall 
planting  of  the  strawberry  here.  The 
ground  is  apt  to  heave,  and  the  plants  do 
not  give  enough  fruit  in  the  Spring  to  af¬ 
ford  any  advantage  over  Spring  planting. 
Practically  you  have  to  wait  a  year  and 
a  halt  instead  of  a  year  tor  your  first  crop. 

Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Charles  a.  keffer. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R-  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


HOC  THE  FENCE  THAT  LASTS. 

Our  I  russ  and  Cable  wire  fence  (six  wires  in 
every  strand),  costs  less  and  lasts  longer  than 
any  other.  Built  same  as  board  fence  any  height 
desired,  11,  4,  5  or  6  strands.  Investigate  it. 
Sample  free.  Sold  direct  at  wholesale  prices. 
033.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

m_THB  TRUSS  SCABLE  FENCE  CO 
823  Federal  Bldg.,  Youngstown,  O 


In  “Union”  There  Is  Strength 

Our  Field  and  Hog-  Fence  is  strong 
enough  to  turn  all  kinds  of  stock.  Send 
a  list  of  your  wants  to  get  our  SPECIAL 
low  prices,  delivered.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  price-lists  FREE.  It  will  pay 
you  to  have  them. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


So  Many  Farmers 

1  n  TTrt  f  a  1  ..  r  1  I  >  A  /  1  IP  Ij1.,  ■  .  r,  1  f  4m  ..i  .  .  J  1. 


have  found  PAGE  Fences  bettor.  It  la  certainly 
worth  your  trouble  to  Investigate  their  qualities. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  HIGH. 


YES,  YOU  SAID  SO 

B 


V  FR0S 


That  you  would  never  buy  another  flimsy  woven  wire 
fence,  no  matter  who  was  selling  It.  Do  not  be  de¬ 
ceived.  they  are  all  alike.  Send  for  catalogue  describ¬ 
ing  the  best  fence  on  the  market. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


100  Red  Cross  Ciirrant“„™J,r“,‘,v"'’ by 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athonia,  N.  J. 


President  Wilder  Currant  Plants 

and 

BACCHUS  GRAPE  VINES. 

We  have  a  stock  of  remarkably  fine  President 
Wilder  Currant  Plants  and  Bacchus  Grape  Vines. 
The  President  Wilder  with  us  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  market  variety  and  best  for  home  use.  The 
Bacchus  Grape  is  now  in  greater  demand  than 
any  other  variety.  Correspondence  solicited. 

W.  I).  BARNS  &  SON, 

Old  Oak  Fruit  Farm.  Middle  Hope,  N.  Y. 


YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  is  the  favorite  wherever 
grown.  Wo  have  a  large  stock  of 
vigorous  trees.  Also  other  favorite 
varieties:  Winesap,  Gano,  Bald¬ 
win,  Rome  Beauty,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HARRISON  NURSERIES, 
Box  39,  Berlin,  M<1. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth.— Adv. 


Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
’  and  Plants. 

Correspondence  sol  lo¬ 
tted.  Valuable  Catalogue  free. 
49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  11)00  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


The  Tree  of  Life 

Is  ono  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
from  bearing  troes,  dug  by  our  root-protecting  tree 
digger,  Apple  orchards  that  bear  early.  Also  Small 
I'  ruits  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry. 
Everything  In  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Culture 
we  furnish  true  to  name.  Wo  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Send  f°r  Catalogue.  CENTRAL  MICHIGAN 
NURSERIES,  Michigan's  Leading  Nurseries  and 
Lose  Growers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

You  Will  Find 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Palms,  etc.,  perfectly  healthy,  well- 
grown  and  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.), 
Fruitland  Nurseries, 

Established  1856.  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


IREES 


1 00~APPLE’  PRAR’  pbUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  nam0 
^  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 

prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  Is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Genova,  New  York. 


The  American  Institute  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show. 

The  American  Institute  held  its  annual 
Chrysanthemum  Show  in  the  Berkeley 
Building,  November  12-13.  Coming  so  soon 
after  the  great  Madison  Square  Garden 
show  the  exhibits  were  not  as  numerous 
as  on  previous  occasions,  but  the  quality 
was  unusually  high.  It  is  rare  indeed 
that  so  many  blooms  of  the  highest  grade 
are  massed  together  with  so  few  common¬ 
place  ones.  A  perfect  flower,  eight  or  nine 
inches  across,  was  something  of  a  rarity 
in  past  years,  but  here  they  were  shown 
by  the  hundred.  Cut  blooms  formed  the 
staple  of  the  exhibition,  though  there  were 
a  few  fine  specimen  plants  and  many  per- 


The  Levin  Printer. 

This  is  the  best  pruner  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  will  cut  one-half  inch  dry 

branch.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
steel,  and  cuts  smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife,  but  faster  and,  of 
course,  easier.  It  is  an  article 
that  every  person  who  owns  a 
tree  or  shrub  or  vine  needs.  We 
have  secured  a  new  lot  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  now  at  50  cents  each, 
postpaid  ;  or  with  one  new  subscription  and  25  cents  extra  ;  or  we  will  send  it  free 
for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Kieffer.  Pear  Outlook. — “I  have 
a  young  orchard  of  Kieffer  pears  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing.  No  cannery  will  use 
them  here  now.  A  few  buyers  were 
paying  15  cents  a  basket  for  them  to 
ship  off.  What  will  it  be  when  all  the 
young  orchards  come  into  bearing?  Will 
there  be  an  outlet  at  the  enormous  price 
of  15  cents?” 

The  above  wail  from  a  Maryland  cor¬ 
respondent  is  a  fair  exposition  of  one 
phase  of  the  Kieffer  pear  problem.  When 
Kieffers  are  first  dumped  on  a  local  mar¬ 
ket  nobody  seems  to  want  them,  or  to 
know  how  to  use  them  if  they  should 
chance  to  buy,  but  they  still  go  at  paying 
prices  in  markets  where  their  special 
qualities  are  known.  The  market  quo¬ 
tations  at  this  writing  are  $1  to  $1.50  a 
barrel  for  ordinary  grades,  while  large 
showy  fruits  retail  on  the  fruit  stands 
for  five  cents  each,  and  find  appreciative 
takers  if  well  colored  and  properly 
ripened,  as  the  larger  the  fruit  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  quality  is  a  general  rule  among 
Chinese  pear  hybrids.  No  considerable 
quantity  of  prime  large  Kieffers  seems 
to  reach  the  market,  and  no  quotations 
are  to  be  had  on  selected  grades.  The 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  where 
the  fruit-stand  people  get  their  finest 
Kieffers,  as  most  crops  of  this  variety 
are  barreled  and  sold  with  little  or  no 
attempt  at  careful  grading.  Sooner  or 
later  the  proper  method  of  growing, 
grading  and  marketing  Kieffers  will  be 
worked  out,  and  this  distinct  and  useful 
fruit  will  have  a  better  footing  among 
consumers  than  at  present.  It  is  now 
comparable  in  ease  of  culture  and  low 
average  quality  with  the  Ben  Davis 
among  apples  and  the  Elberta  among 
peaches.  We  advise  all  prospective  pear 
growers  to  go  slow  in  planting  Kieffers 
until  they  have  well  studied  its  future 
market  prospects,  and  are  prepared  to 
give  it  special  attention  regarding  suit¬ 
ability  of  soil  and  care  in  culture. 

But  little  has  been  said  regarding  the 
best  manner  of  pruning  the  Kieffer  to 
secure  the  best  fruits.  Number  and  con¬ 
sequent  bulk  in  the  barrel  rather  than 
large  individual  size  seem  to  character¬ 
ize  the  present  output.  A  thrifty  Kieffer 
will  so  overload  itself  that  the  branches 
break  or  gradually  bend  to  the  ground 
if  the  tree  is  not  headed  too  high.  In 
our  vicinity  Kieffer  growers  have  ceased 
to  prop  overloaded  branches,  as  a  break¬ 
age  at  the  point  of  support  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  occur.  Too  many  branches  seem 
to  be  left  on  the  trees.  They  shoot  up 
thin  and  willowy,  fruit  spurs  fail  to  de¬ 
velop  about  the  crowded  bases,  but.  tend 
to  form  on  the  three-year  wood  far  out 
from  the  trunk,  and  the  thick-set  fruits, 
which  are  seldom  thinned,  soon  drag  the 
branch  away  from  its  natural  vertical 
position,  and  often  bend  or  break  it  be¬ 
fore  the  crop  is  matured.  If  the  branches 
are  well  thinned  as  the  tree  comes  into 
bearing,  so  that  there  is  abundance  of 
light  and  air  throughout  the  head  and 
the  new  growth  cut  back  every  Spring 
to  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  wood,  strong  spurs  will 
soon  develop  in  the  older  portion  of  the 
branches,  and  any  fruits  set  will  likely 
be  carried  without  twisting  the  tree  out 
of  shape.  If  the  clusters  are  thinned  to 
one  pear  each  and  the  remaining  fruits 
spaced  to  eight  inches  or  more  apart 
along  the  branches  the  result  is  likely 
to  surprise  a  careless  grower.  Fig.  319 
shows  a  young  Kieffer  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  planted  six  years  and  carrying 
its  third  crop  of  89  pears,  weighing  when 
picked,  nearly  40  pounds.  The  tree 
stands  in  poor  shallow  soil  on  a  stony 
hillside,  and  is  only  2V2  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  at  base,  and  makes  an  annual 
growth  of  about  three  feet,  which  is  cut 


back  to  six  inches  each  season.  It  has 
never  been  cultivated,  but  a  circle  two 
feet  across  is  kept  free  from  grass  and  a 
handful  of  chemical  fertilizer  or  bone 
and  some  wood  ashes  strewn  about  each 
Spring.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  better 
specimens  of  the  Kieffer  in  appearance 
or  quality  than  those  taken  from  this 
tree,  and  it  is  perfectly  able  to  carry  its 
load  of  fruit  without  getting  out  of 
shape.  Several  other  varieties  of  pears 
were  planted  at  the  same  time,  but  most 
of  them  in  a  more  favorable  location. 
Among  the  kinds  are  Bartlett,  Law¬ 
rence,  Anjou  and  Hovey.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  at  this  writing  is  one  Lawrence 
fruit,  ’way  ahead  in  quality  of  any  of 
the  hundreds  of  fruits  produced  during 
the  last  three  years  by  the  Kieffers  and 
Le  Contes  of  the  same  age,  but  wofully 
little  of  it.  Of  course  the  highly  desir¬ 
able  varieties  above  enumerated,  as  well 
as  others  since  planted,  will  bear  in  due 
time  and  the  Kieffers  and  their  kindred 
be  discarded,  but  the  satisfaction  will 
remain  of  having  tolerable  pears  in 
quantity  years  before  these  slow-coach 
kinds  produced  anything.  A  few  trees 
of  the  Chinese  pears,  Kieffer  and  Le 
Conte  in  the  North,  Le  Conte  and  Gar¬ 
ber  in  the  South,  should  be  included  in 
the  fruit  plantings  about  every  new 
homestead,  as  few  other  pome  fruits 
yield  such  quick  returns.  Kieffer  trees 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  grow¬ 
er  if  not  headed  so  high  by  nurserymen. 
As  received  for  planting  they  are  very 
attractive  in  appearance,  with  their  neat 
little  heads  and  long  smooth  trunks,  and 
no  one  cares  to  cut  them  back  to  start 
new  branches  sufficiently  near  the  soil. 
The  Kieffer  has  such  a  Lombardy-poplar 
style  of  growth  at  all  times  that  low 
heading  and  close  pruning  at  the  start 
greatly  contribute  to  fruitfulness  and 
ease  of  subsequent  management. 

Big  Damages  for  a  Rose  Garden.— 
Two  notable  suits  against  a  great  rail¬ 
road  corporation  for  damage  to  a  rose 
garden  have  just  been  settled  by  the 
payment  to  the  claimants  of  the  consid¬ 
erable  sum  of  $20,000.  The  offer  of  this 
sum  was  made  by  the  railroad  after  the 
referee  had  awarded  a  somewhat  larger 
amount  to  forestall  further  legal  expenses 
incident  to  an  appeal  and  retrial,  and 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  very  sensi¬ 
ble  conclusion  to  an  unusual  case.  The 
rose  garden  in  question  us  the  very  suc¬ 
cessful  one  at  Wood’s  Holl,  Mass.,  con¬ 
ducted  by  M.  H.  Walsh,  probably  the 
leading  hardy  rose  grower  and  breeder 
of  new  varieties  in  this  country.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Walsh  has  received  the 
highest  awards  whenever  he  has  com¬ 
peted  at  an  exhibition,  and  has  origi¬ 
nated  many  valuable  varieties,  stocks 
of  which  were  being  worked  up  for  sale. 
The  damage  was  caused  by  smoke  from 
a  tarred  roof  and  other  materials  from 
an  old  round-house  nearby,  which  the 
railroad  employees  razed  and  burned 
one  breezy  May  day  last  year.  Most 
gardeners,  sooner  or  later,  learn  by  ob¬ 
servation  or  sad  personal  experience  the 
deadly  effect  of  the  fumes  and  smoke 
from  tar  and  similar  compounds  on  ten¬ 
der  vegetation,  but  it  may  be  imagined 
the  railroad  people  might  go  merrily 
ahead  with  their  big  bonfire  regardless 
of  the  discomfort,  and  ignorant  of  the 
serious  damage  caused  by  the  suffocating 
billows  of  smoke,  charged  with  caustic 
chemicals.  The  roses  were  practically 
ruined,  and  the  manager  and  owner 
promptly  brought  suits  against  the  rail¬ 
road  company  with  the  above  result.  The 
outcome  will  doubtless  be  viewed  with 
satisfaction  by  every  grower  of  choice 
plants.  A  railroad  corporation  may  do 
many  things  not  approved  by  fair-mind¬ 
ed  individuals,  but  it  may  not  smoke 
out  a  private  rose  garden  without  being 
responsible  for  adequate  damages. 

w.  v.  F. 

Future  of  the  Kieffer  Pear. 

My  father,  J.  S.  Collins,  brother  and 
myself  have  about  100  acres  in  Kieffer 
pear  trees  now  fruiting.  We  shall  gath¬ 
er  this  year  about  115,000  five-eighths 
baskets  of  good  merchantable  pears. 
Many  of  these  pears  have  been  loaded 
in  bulk  and  sent  to  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 


Cleveland  and  other  large  cities.  We 
have  sent  up  to  date  36  carloads  packed 
either  in  boxes  or  barrels  to  Liverpool, 
London  and  Glasgow,  I  might  state  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  c?  few  shipments  which  seemed 
to  arrive  in  poor  condition,  and  of  course 
sold  low.  The  markets  in  London  and 
Liverpool  were  well  supplied  last  Sum¬ 
mer  with  apples  and  pears.  They  are 
now  selling  in  these  two  places  weekly 
from  20,000  to  35,000  packages  of  apples 
and  pears.  If  people  did  not  export  the 
Kieffer  I  do  not  know  what  they  would 
export,  because  there  are  not  enough 
other  varieties  of  pears  grown  in  such 
large  quantities  as  would  warrant  ship¬ 
ping  them.  We  often  see  quotations  of 
Bartlett  and  Anjou  pears  sold  in  small 
quantities,  say  15  to  25  boxes  at  a  time. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  want  to  raise 
enough  of  any  one  thing  to  sell  a  car¬ 
load  at  a  time. 

In  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
markets  the  Kieffer  pear  has  sold  low 
this  season,  I  think  owing  to  the  large 
crop  of  apples  throughout  the  country, 
and  also  owing  to  the  coal  strike  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  usually  use  from 
one  to  three  carloads  of  pears  in  the  coal 
districts,  and  of  course  the  miners  being 
out  of  employment  this  season  did  not 
have  money  to  buy  fruit  with.  It  is 
hard  to  predict  whether  the  growing  of 
Kieffers  for  the  market  is  overdone  or 
not.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  trees  too  young  yet  to  bear,  and  when 
they  do  bear,  if  the  old  orchards  hold 
on  and  do  as  well  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  it  would  look  as  though  the 
Kieffer  business  was  a  little  overdone. 
However,  we  do  not  feel  discouraged, 
and  will  plant  more  this  year. 

New  Jersey.  artiiur  j.  collins. 

SEVEN  TO  ONE 

Sometimes  the  weight  goes 
up  that  way  when  taking 
Scott’s  Emulsion.  Seven 
pounds  of  new,  healthy  flesh 
from  a  one  pound  bottle  of 
Scott’s  Emulsion  is  on  record. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  brings 
everything  to  its  aid ;  good 
appetite,  strong  digestion,  rich 
blood,  new  body  strength,  and 
above  all  the  power  to  get  all 
the  good  out  of  ordinary  food. 

For  those  who  are  in  need 
of  more  flesh  there  is  nothing 
better.  Thin  folks — try  it ! 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York 


I  Will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism 

Else  No  Money  Is  Wanted. 

After  2,000  experiments  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order  on 
your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles  of 
Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for  every 
druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a  month 
and,  if  it  succeeds,  the  cost  is  only  $5.50. 
If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  your  druggist  my¬ 
self. 

I  have  no  samples,  because  any  medi¬ 
cine  that  can  affect  rheumatism  quickly 
must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of  danger. 
I  use  no  such  drugs,  and  it  is  folly  to 
take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  in  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter 
how  impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I 
know  it  and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have 
cured  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  in  this 
way,  and  my  records  show  that  39  out 
of  40  who  get  those  six  bottles  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  I  will  send  you  my  book  about 
"heumatism,  and  an  order  for  the  medi¬ 
cine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  as  it  won’t 
narm  you  anyway.  If  it  fails,  it  is  free, 
and  I  leave  the  decision  with  you.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Racine,  Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  oft-en 
cured  by  one  or  two  bottles.  At  all 
druggists. 


Made 
In  Three 
Sizes. 


ICE 

CUTTING  !Viu7 

DORSCII  All  Steel,  Double- 
Row  ICE  I* LOW  S.  Marks  and 
cuts  two  rows  at  a  time ;  cuts  any  size  cake 

and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  ami  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  in 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  atlord  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  aud  introductory  prices. 

John  Doraeli  A  Sons,  226  Wells  SL.MUwaukce,  Win. 

WOOD’S  ICE  KING 

will  cut  more  ice  in  one  day  than  50 

men  with  saws.  Simple,  practical  and  a 
money  savor.  Cuts  all  sizes  of  cakes. 

Stocks 
Carried. 
It.  All 
Large 
Cities. 


Edition  28  cata¬ 
logue  (56  pages) 
and  Book  on  Harvesting 
Ice  mailed  free. 

WM.  T.  WOOD 


ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


■  fkga  fill  S  requires  fast  work- 

Bqnfc-  \><U  I  I  BW'Uling  tools  at  right 
time.  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE  ICE  PLOW  Is  a 

first  class,  keen,  fast  cutter,  having  our  Patent 
Clearing  Teeth.  Specially  adapted  to  the  use 
Prices  Low.  &  of  Dali  y  men,  Butchers, 
Hotels,  and  Farmers.  3 
sizes,7  %,9  and  10%  ins. 
AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 


Write 
us  for 
Free  Catalog 
of  all  kinds 
ICE 
TOOLS. 


54  Market  St.  .Boston, Mass. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


A  STRONG  LIGHT 

Almost  as  powerful  as  the  headlight  of  a 
locomotive  is  our 

DIETZ 

made  in  two  sizes.  Placed  at  one  end  of  a  feed 
alley  they  will  give  a  good  and  sufficient  light  for  . 
the  entire  length.  They  are  ideal  for  dairy  barns, 1 
for  feeding,  milking,  etc.  Indeed,  they  are  a  supe- 
ior  light  for  any  use.  Like  all  "Dietz”  Lamps, 
they  are  perfectly  safe.  Ask  your  dealer.  He  has 
them  or  can  get  them.  Send  to  us  direct  for  free 
illustrated  catalogue. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company,  87Laight  St.,New  York. 

Established  18M. 
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Winchester. 

8  “LEADER”  FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN  SHELLS. 

For  uniformity  of  loading,  evenness  of  pattern,  strong  shooting  qualities 
j*j  and  all-round  superiority,  Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “Leader”  Shells 
excel.  The  next  time  you  buy,  insist  upon  having  these  shells.  :  :  :  : 

&  THEY  ARETHE  SHELLS  THE  CHAMPIONS  SHOOT.  m 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Election  Day.— We  spent  the  day  plant¬ 
ing  apple  trees.  The  election  bothered  me 
very  little.  We  voted,  of  course,  but  I  didn’t 
hitch  up  Nellie  Bly  and  ride  over  the  county 
trying  to  rally  the  doubtful  voters.  There 
were  200  fine  apple  trees  at  the  farm  .and 
candidates  might  win  or  lose  for  aught  we 
cared  so  long  as  those  trees  were  well 
started.  We  made  a  full  day  of  it.  Hugh 
is  chief  cook  at  the  farmhouse  now.  The 
sun  was  just  crawling  over  the  eastern 
ridge  when  he  got  his  fire  started  and  the 
oatmeal  boiling.  Uncle  Ed  and  I  came 
along  shortly  after.  Philip  was  caring  for 
the  horses  and  Charlie  was  milking.  Hugh 
gave  us  a  good  breakfast  of  oatmeal  and 
cream,  fried  bacon,  bread  and  butter  and 
apple  sauce.  He  stayed  behind  to  clear  up 
the  dishes  and  finish  the  chores  while  the 
rest  of  us  mounted  the  hill  for  the  apple 
planting.  As  I  have  said  before,  most  of 
the  field  was  in  corn  this  year.  The  shocks 
had  not  yet  been  husked  out.  Rye  had 
been  sown  after  corn  cutting,  around  the 
shocks,  and  it  was  sprouting  well.  Uncle 
Ed  and  Charlie  went  ahead  and  staked  out 
the  field.  They  put  lines  32  feet  apart 
across  the  short  way  and  drove  their  stakes 
after  sighting  the  long  way.  Philip  fol¬ 
lowed  and  dug  small  holes  where  the  stakes 
were  set  and  I  cut  back  the  trees. 

Why  did  you  do  that  part  of  the  job? 

Not  because  it  was  the  easiest,  for  it 
wasn’t.  It  seemed  almost  a  shame,  even 
to  a  root  pruner,  to  cut  the  tops  from  these 
beautiful  trees.  I  knew  the  boys  wouldn’t 
want  to  cut  them  down  and  so  I  did  the 
job.  I  will  take  the  responsibility  if  they 
die  or  fail,  and  I  want  the  credit  if  they 
grow  and  do  what  I  expect  them  to.  One 
object  in  cutting  the  tops  back  was  to 
start  out  a  lower  head.  If  the  roots  are 
pruned  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  top 
must  also  be  cut  back,  for  no  one  with 
sense  will  expect  a  small  root  to  provide 
for  a  big  top.  Besides,  I  want  those  trees 
to  stand  solidly  in  their  holes.  With  a  big 
top  they  would  sway  and  open  a  hole  for 
the  water  to  get  in. 

But  why  do  you  cut  the  roots? 

One  reason  is  that  we  can  plant  much 
faster  and,  I  think,  better.  Instead  of 
digging  out  a  barrel  full  of  soil  from  each 
hole  we  needed  only  about  five  lifts  of  a 
good  spade.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  or  the  best  reason.  My  experience  is 
that  when  root-pruned  trees  are  planted  in 
small  holes,  with  the  earth  stamped  down 
hard  around  them,  you  are  reasonably 
sure  to  get  a  deep  tap-rooted  tree.  If  you 
ask  me  to  explain  why  this  is  so  you  will 
probably  corner  me,  as  I  am  not  scientist 
enough  to  explain  it.  I  think,  though,  that 
a  root  will  be  most  likely  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance— that  is,  go  where 
progress  is  easiest.  We  try  to  plant  these 
trees  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  hole  will 
be  more  open  than  the  sides.  I  would  not 
feel  confident  of  this  if  we  had  not  dug 
up  many  root-pruned  trees  so  as  to  see 
just  how  they  are  aiming  their  guns.  It 
seems  to  me  that  anyone  can  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  a  tap-rooted  tree. 

But  do  you  not  go  against  Nature  in  do¬ 
ing  such  pruning? 

In  one  sense  we  do— but  Nature,  like 
some  humans,  likes  to  be  interfered  with 
when  her  own  plans  are  upset.  Left  to 
herself  Nature  would  never  have  dug  these 
trees  from  the  nursery  row.  The  nursery¬ 
man  can  hardly  be  said  to  work  hand  in 
hand  with  Nature.  He  wants  to  force  his 
trees  and  make  them  as  large  as  possible 
for  their  age.  I  would  not  grow  a  tree  for 
fruit  as  they  are  grown  in  a  nursery,  for 
the  object  there  is  to  produce  as  much 
wood  as  possible.  From  my  idea  of  wh.at 
a  tree  is  to  do  both  above  and  below 
ground,  the  growing  habit  of  a  nursery 
tree  is  not  at  all  what  we  want  in  an  or¬ 
chard  tree.  We  are  to  take  the  well-grown 
baby  and  trim  and  train  it  for  work  rather 
than  growth.  It  is  not  unlike  taking  a 
boy  out  of  school.  You  must  trim  off  many 
of  the  ideas  and  habits  he  gained  there  and 
start  him  in  a  new  way  into  the  work  of 
earning  his  living.  The  extra  wood  you 
cut  off  his  “education”  may  hurt  his  feel¬ 
ings,  but  it  won’t  hurt  his  prospects  in  the 
least,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  will  be  glad 
that  it  grew. 

But  who  cares  for  all  this?  The  only  real 
argument  for  or  against  this  top  and  bottom 
pruning  will  be  presented  later  by  the 
trees  themselves.  Uncle  Ed  and  Charlie 
were  very  anxious  to  get  those  trees  true 
and  in  line  each  way.  They  lifted  and 
carried  shocks  of  corn  and  sighted  along 
the  stakes  till  they  became  nearly  cross¬ 
eyed.  That  was  right,  though  it  will  make 
little  difference  in  the  end,  since  this  or¬ 
chard  is  not  to  be  cultivated.  I  do  not  care 
if  some  of  the  trees  are  out  of  line— in  fact, 
in  this  windy  hillside  a  little  disorder 
would  help  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 
In  planting,  I  let  the  hole  warm  out  a 
little  in  the  sun,  then  put  the  root-pruned 
tree  down  so  that  the  tap  root  rested  on  the 
bottom  of  the  hole.  This  had  been  loosened 


by  jabbing  the  spade  into  it.  The  roots 
reached  out  about  to  the  sides  of  the  hole. 
The  tree  was  inclined  to  the  northwest,  from 
which  quarter  most  of  our  strong  winds 
come.  The  top  soil  was  then  pushed  in, 
around  the  roots,  and  stamped  down  all 
around  as  hard  as  the  Hope  Farm  man’s 
rubber  boots  and  all  they  contained  could 
send  it.  The  following  day  the  ground 
around  these  trees  was  mauled  down  hard 
with  a  heavy  log  and  then  the  soil  hoed 
up  so  as  to  bank  the  trees.  Before  the 
ground  freezes,  a^ood  coat  of  manure  will 
be  put  around  each  tree,  leaving  a  narrow 
circle  of  open  dirt  where  the  trees  are 
banked  up.  We  may  also  wrap  the  trees 
in  tarred  paper  to  keep  away  the  mice. 

This  is  .all  easy  to  tell,  but  the  sweat 
rolled  away  from  us  before  we  had  been 
at  it  long.  It  was  a  glorio.us  day— bright 
and  clear,  and  as  we  worked  on  the  hill 
top  we  could  see  all  over  the  county!  Hugh 
came  up  and  stamped  in  a  few  trees  and 
then  had  to  go  back  and  see  to  his  dinner. 
At  noon  he  had  it  ready— cold  beef,  boiled 
potatoes  and  turnips,  bread  and  butter  and 
baked  apples.  After  dinner,  our  voters 
went  to  the  school  house  to  help  “save  the 
country,”  and  then  we  mounted  the  hill 
again,  for  the  sun  goes  early  to  bed  on  a 
November  day  among  the  hills.  There  are 
some  things  on  a  farm  that  a  man  can  do 
mechanically  while  his  thoughts  are  else¬ 
where.  As  I  cut  and  pruned  with  my 
hands,  my  head  went  marching  on  ahead 
into  the  years— to  the  time  when,  as  we 
hope  and  trust,  these  mutilated  sticks  will 
have  grown  into  thrifty  trees!  The  or¬ 
chard  will  mean  much  to  us.  The  Madame 
and  I  will  then  be  older  and  slower  than 
we  are  now.  The  slope  down  from  the  top 
notch  of  strength  will  be  easier  and  more 
hopeful  because  this  hillside  follows  the 
pink  and  white  promise  of  Spring  with 
the  red  and  golden  fulfillment  of  Autumn. 
The  children  will  watch  these  trees  develop 
till  they  change  this  rocky  old  field  into 
a  fair  and  profitable  part  of  the  farm.  Our 
little  folks  ought  to  develop  a  fairer  and 
lovelier  side  of  character  as  they  see  these 
shapeless  trees  take  on  strength  and  size 
and  beauty!  Yes,  we  are  planting  more 
than  trees  on  this  hillside— hopes,  ambi¬ 
tions,  love  of  home  and  character. 

“Yes,”  some  cold,  doubting  thought 
seemed  to  say,  “but  what  does  it  all 
amount  to?  By  the  time  these  trees  are 
in  their  prime  who  will  remember  the  Hope 
Farm  man  or  care  what  he  did?  Your 
trees  will  probably  die  of  neglect.  The 
children  will  doubtless  want  to  sell  the 
farm  to  some  speculating  fellow  who  will 
build  a  cheap  town  here.  When  he  com'es 
to  pull  out  these  trees  for  building  he  is 
more  likely  to  curse  than  to  bless  you  for 
putting  the  roots  so  deep  into  the  soil!” 

I  suppose  such  doubts  come  and  argue 
at  times  with  all  of  us.  The  good  of  the 
world  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of- 
them.  He  who  stops  to  listen  to  them  is 
like  one  who  stops  on  a  journey  when 
night  is  coming  on  and  every  energy  need¬ 
ed  to  reach  the  end. 

But  the  boys  have  little  use  for  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  thing.  When  the  snadows 
are  crawling  up  the  hills,  and  one  has  a 
long  list  of  chores  to  do  a  tree  is  a  tree 
and  nothing  more.  The  holes  are  all  dug 
and  I  have  fallen  behind  in  my  pruning. 
Then,  again,  the  head  and  the  hand  should 
not  be  too  widely  separated  when  the 
hand  carries  a  knife.  I  nearly  sliced  off 
my  thumb  in  pruning  a  big  root!  A  fellow 
would  certainly  require  tap  roots  on  his 
philosophy  if  he  thumb-pruned  his  hand! 

We  got  the  trees  all  planted  before  the 
sun  went  down.  As  the  last  light  flamed 
up  in  the  west  I  could  see  dimly  outlined 
against  the  sky,  along  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
the  slender  sticks  which,  we  hope,  will 
grow  into  our  orchard.  We  are  satisfied 
with  the  start,  anyway. 

But  what  varieties? 

Chiefly  Baldwin,  McIntosh,  Wealthy, 
York  Imperial  and  Sutton.  We  have  a 
few  trees  of  other  leading  varieties,  but 
Baldwin  is  our  stand-by. 

Chalking  It  Up.— The  picture  on  page 
783,  Fih.  320,  illustrates  a  matter  that  we 
have  found  quite  useful.  The  blackboard 
is  hung  on  the  fence  just  south  of  the 
house.  I  have  told  how  our  old  stone 
house  is  jammed  up  close  to  the  road.  The 
Bud  has  tried  her  hand  as  artist.  The 
Madame  uses  the  same  blackboard  in  her 
little  school.  I  am  satisfied  that  those 
who  try  this  blackboard  plan  of  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many 
customers  they  can  find  on  the  road.  How 
are  we  to  know  who  wants  our  goods  until 
we  tell  people  what  we  have  to  sell?  Peo¬ 
ple  may  pass  right  by  your  farm  chasing 
after  a  want  or  desire  while  you  are 
chasing  after  a  customer  to  take  the  very 
thing  wanted  off  your  hands.  You  go 
about  as  though  botn  were  “it”  in  a  game 
of  blind  man’s  bluff,  while  a  few  chalk 
marks  on  a  blackboard  would  make  you 
both  see. 

Hope  Flat.— The  road  to  it  seemed  rocky 
rather  than  flat  the  other  day  when  we 
ended  a  visit  to  the  farm  by  carrying  in 


supplies!  I  carried  at  least  half  a  bushel 
of  potatoes  in  a  big  valise,  the  Graft  had 
a  bag  of  apples  and  the  Bud  a  big  pack¬ 
age  of  celery,  while  other  farm  produce 
was  scattered  among  us.  There  was  no 
use  disguising  the  fact  that  we  were  farm¬ 
ers,  and  we  were  certainly  dealing  direct 
with  the  consumer.  The  world  would  be 
better  off  if  more  farmers  could  deal  direct 
with  flat  dwellers.  If  I  had  my  way,  how¬ 
ever,  the  farmer  would  not  wear  the  flat 
dweller’s  clothes.  Of  course,  it  takes  time 
to  reorganize  life  when  people  go  from  the 
freedom  of  90  lonely  acres  to  be  boxed  up 
in  a  60x18  feet  space.  In  the  house  at  Hope 
Farm  we  have  about  300  feet  of  floor  space 
‘for  each  rrtember  of  the  family— in  the  flat 
there  are  barely  140  ‘for  each  member.  The 
cellar  at  the  farm  contains  8,050  cubic  feet 
of  storage,  with  three  times  as  much  more 
in  sheds  outside.  In  the  flat  the  only  stor¬ 
age  place  is  a  pantry  containing  72  cubic 
feet.  So  the  life  of  an  apple  in  the  farm 
cellar  may  be  150  days,  while  the  same 
apple  taken  to  the  flat  might  last  10  days! 
I  am  learning  by  hard  experience  some 
remarkable  truths  about  how  and  why  food 
is  handled  in  certain  ways  in  the  city. 
Drinking  water  no  better  than  that  at  the 
farm  is  sold  for  more  than  many  farmers 
obtain  for  their  milk!  To  me  the  whole 
system  of  concentrated  life  in  New  York 
is  remarkable— though  I  must  admit  that 
it  is  mighty  convenient  for  the  women 
folks.  I  shall  have  much  to  tell  about  it. 

_  H.  w.  c. 


Hospital  Farming. — Our  grounds  em¬ 
brace  300  acres  of  good  soil,  partly  river 
bottom,  and  we  produce  all  our  vegetables 
and  garden  supplies  for  450  patients  and  80 
employees.  Ten  acres  of  this  ground  only 
produced  this  year  as  follows,  in  fruits: 
12,000  pounds  grapes,  100  bushels  strawber¬ 
ries,  150  bushels  blackberries,  80  bushels 
raspberries,  3.000  watermelons,  6,000  musk- 
melons.  At  market  prices  this  yield  would 
have  netted  over  $1,200.  e.  S.  S. 

Lyons  View  Hospital,  Tenn. 

Sawdust  for  Strawberries.— I  would 
advise  J.  D.  D.,  page  752,  to  pass  the  saw¬ 
dust  through  his  horse  stable  before  apply¬ 
ing  it  as  a  mulch  to  strawberries.  The 
drier  the  sawdust  is  when  put  in  the  stable 
the  more  liquid  it  will  absorb,  and  these 
liquids  being  about  three  times  as  valuable 
as  the  solids,  he  will  readily  see  that  the 
fertilizer  he  has  added  to  his  mulch  will 
increase  his  strawberry  crop  about  one- 
third.  The  urea  being  so  soluble  is  readily 
available.  It  must  however  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  I  am  located  in  a  milder 
climate  than  J.  D.  D.;  I  am  only  seven 
miles  from  the  Maryland  line,  and  New 
York  State  will  be  likely  to  need  a  little 
heavier  overcoat.  d.  m. 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


Fleming’s  3  are  free 
if  they  fail. 

Fistula  &  Poll  Evif 

CURED  IN  2  WEEKS. 

Fifteen  to  30  days  is  all  the  time 
required  to  cure  with  Fleming’s 
Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure.  Other 
remedies  require  months  aud 
often  fail.  This  has  never  yet 
failed. 

A 


■Doom  of  Lump  Jaw 

You  need  never  lose  an  animal  or  forfeit 
a  cent  of  its  value  by  reason  of  lump  jaw. 
Fleming’s  Lump  Jaw  Cure  takes  off  every 
vestige  of  the  lump.  Seldom  leaves  a  scar. 
Easy  to  use  and  harmless. 

Spavin  Cured  mi'HuIm. 

One  treatment  is  usually  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  take  off  any  spavin  with  Flem¬ 
ing’s  Spavin  Cure.  No  cost  if  it  fails. 

v\  rite  today  for  circulars  on  any  or  all  the  above  reme¬ 
dies.  State  which  circulars  are  wanted. 

22P  r  kEMI. NO  BROS.,  Chemists, 

Union  istoek  Yards,  .  Chicago,  I1L 


BALANCED  RATION 


FOR  READERS  OF 


The  RuraB  New-Yorker 


HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN,  the  leading  Dairy 
authority  of  this  country.  Brim  full  every  week 
of  the  best  thoughts  and  expressions  of  practical 
men.  It  covers  the  field  of  dairying  thoroughly, 
handling  the  whole  ground  of  dairy  work  from 
the  field  to  the  cow  and  market ;  treating  upon 
every  question  of  interest  in  the  dairy.  Invaluable 
to  every  farmer  who  desires  to  be  successful  with 
his  cows. 


Both  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 


5% 


No 

Speculation. 

Business 
Established 
Ten  Years 

Under  State 
Banking 
Department 
Supervision. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 
*  AND  LOAN  CO.  Is  thoroughly 
responsible,  and  has  always  lived 
up  to  its  agreements.  Our  depos¬ 
itors,  many  of  the  most  prominent 
clergymen  and  professional  men 
in  the  country  heartily  indorse 
our  methods. 

Accounts  of  conservative  deposi¬ 
tors  solicited,  upon  which  we  pay 
5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Deposits  may  bo  made  or  with¬ 
drawn  at  any  time,  and  bear 
earnings  for  every  day  invested. 
Full  particulars  sent  upon  request. 
Paid  in  Capital.  Assets.  Surplus. 
$1.000.000 _ $1,600,000  $18.r>.000 


industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


RainO  of  P,ar>k  save  timber  aud  cash.  Best,  cheap- 
DulliOest.  strongest.  6,000  in  It  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Shawver  Brothers.  Belief ontai no,  Ohio. 


fp  j  f  DRILLING 
W  C L 1L  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


CABOT’S 

SHEATHING  QUILT 


"STi Btjv 

Not  a  paper.  Six  times  the  warmth 
of  the  building  papers.  A  laminated 
cushion  of  eel  grass  and  filled  with 
dead-air  cells,  which  makes  it  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sounds. 
It  Doesn’t  Cost  a  Cent  a  Foot. 
Non-inflammable,  harbors  no  vermin. 
Sheathe  with  Quilt  and  save  fuel  in  your 
new  home. 

Write  for  free  sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

81  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


M  F  Roofing  Tin 

booklet.  It  alao  contains  the  history  of  V)\D 
roofing  that  lasts  fifty  years. 

Write /  W.  C.  Cronemeyer,  Agent, 
to  I  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg. 
American  Tin  Plate  Co.  New  York. 


bh 

jyjm 

1  £ 

Instead  of  using  Metai 
vC8fV  H  dim  Dial©  Rooting, which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing, 

already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 
136  Water  St..  New  York.  samples. 


©  I  CCS.  KUUFlIVki 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  3  feet  wide,  0  feet  long.  Tho 
best  Hoofing,  Siding  or  Celling  you  can  use. 

No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  Wo  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  fiat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  nil  eharges  to  all  points 
in  tho  U.  S.,  east  of  tho  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8V2  marks,  or  10y2  francs. 


‘•A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1902. 


lO  Weeks  for  f  0  Gents* 

We  must  have  more  names  to  keep  this  new  press 
busy.  It  takes  7,000  names  to  keep  it  going  one  hour 
a  week.  Now  is  the  time  to  interest  your  neighbors 
in  the  paper.  To  give  everyone  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.,  we  will  send  the  paper  now  10  weeks 
for  10  cents.  Perhaps  you  can  get  up  a  club.  If  so, 
write  for  terms  and  cash  prizes. 

• 

Let  us  understand  clearly  that  agriculture  demands 
a  special  form  of  education.  The  education  for  the 
town  is  not  the  education  for  the  country.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  farmer  is  more  complicated  than  that  of 
any  other  citizen,  and  from  common  school  to  college 
we  must  have  teachers  and  text  books  which  fit  into 
farm  life. 

* 

No  one  can  mistake  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  the  Ben  Davis  apple  and  the  Kieffer  pear.  We 
think  we  know  them,  and  feel  sure  of  our  ground,  but 
if  any  honest  man  knows  them  better  we  cheerfully 
give  him  fair  space  to  tell  his  story.  Let  us  have  no 
bigoted  prejudice  or  special  pleading  in  farm  or  hor¬ 
ticultural  discussions. 

* 

There  are  many  newspaper  men  who  suffer  for  lack 
of  fair  and  honest  criticism.  There  are  plenty  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  rush  at  them  with  violent  or  bigoted  personal 
criticism,  and  still  others  who  give  them  undue  praise 
— “taffy” — as  sickly  as  the  censure  is  offensive.  With 
a  man  of  ordinary  sensibilities  an  attack  so  violent 
that  it  becomes  unjust  will  only  stiffen  his  prejudices, 
while  too  much  praise  may  destroy  his  power  of  fair 
analysis.  The  fair  critic  who  can  consider  all  sides 
and  speak  the  right  word  in  season  is  the  editor’s  best 
friend. 

♦ 

Sometimes  a  majority  of  the  farmers  in  a  locality 
or  section  organize  to  try  to  better  their  condition. 
It  is  evident  that  if  all  would  work  together  the  ob¬ 
ject,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  would  be 
gained.  A  minority  of  farmers  refuse  to  join,  and  in 
various  ways  do  what  they  can  to  obstruct  the  others. 
In  spite  of  them  the  majority  win  and  compel  those 
who  deal  with  them  to  give  better  service  or  better 
price.  The  men  who  refuse  to  join  in  the  fight  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  benefits,  but  will  not  pay  for  them  in 
either  cash  or  service.  What  do  such  men  think  of 
themselves  anyway? 

* 

An  interesting  question  is  discussed  on  first  page  of 
last  week’s  issue,  concerning  the  prevalent  idea  that 
pumpkin  seeds,  even  in  moderate  quantity,  are  injur¬ 
ious  to  farm  animals.  The  usual  practice  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  seeds  before  feeding — a  most  disagreeable 
task  in  raw  weather,  but  Mr.  Jamison  is  confident 
this  is  a  needless  waste  of  energy,  as  he  has  never 
noticed  any  ill  effects  from  allowing  animals  freely 
to  eat  all  seeds  included  in  their  daily  pumpkin  ration. 
This  is  a  matter  easily  settled  by  direct  experiment, 
and  we  commend  it  to  some  of  our  college  stations  as 
a  proper  subject  of  investigation.  Few  farmers  care 
to  risk  the  health  of  valuable  cattle  or  hogs  to  test 
matters  of  this  kind,  but  would  be  glad  to  have  reli¬ 
able  information  on  the  subject.  Pumpkin  seeds  ha\o 
long  been  credited  with  medicinal  powers  in  the 
human  system,  and  were  formerly  used  in  domestic 
practice  as  a  kidney  remedy.  At  present  they  are  oc¬ 
casionally  used  ground  up  with  water  into  an  emul¬ 
sion  as  a  remedy  for  tapeworm,  for  which  they  are 


very  efficient.  As  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  seeds  and 
considerable  water  are  used  a  bulky  and  disagreeable 
mess  results.  The  medicinal  principle  is  said  to  be 
contained  in  the  greenish  skin  or  envelope  found  just 
within  the  husk,  and  not  in  the  kernel  or  edible  por¬ 
tion,  but  as  farm  animals  eat  the  entire  seed  they 
would  not  escape  possible  ill  effects  if  susceptible  to 
its  influence.  The  action  of  vegetable  poisons  is  not 
always  similar  in  animals  and  humans.  Rabbits  will 
fatten  without  the  slightest  harm  on  fresn  belladonna 
or  Deadly  nightshade  leaves,  eating  enough  at  one 
meal  to  kill  a  large  child,  and  every  farmer’s  boy  has 
doubtless  seen  horses  and  cows  lunching  unharmed  on 
Poison  sumach  or  ivy,  so  excessively  irritating  to 
most  individuals.  The  list  of  similar  exceptions  is 
long,  and  it  may  well  be  the  pumpkin  seed,  not  very 
strenuous  in  its  action  on  humans,  is  practically 
harmless  to  domestic  animals. 

• 

Michigan  lost  a  remarkable  man  in  the  recent  death 
of  Robert  F.  Kedzie — for  many  years  chemist  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  He  did  more  for  his 
State  than  the  average  citizen  will  ever  realize.  This 
strong,  forceful  character  did  not  dabble  or  play  with 
science,  but  made  it  a  practical  help  in  the  homely 
things  of  life.  Of  sterling,  rugged  honesty,  he  could 
not  be  bought,  hut  ever  used  the  mighty  weapon  which 
a  mastery  of  his  science  gave  him  for  the  benefit  of 
the  common  people.  He  was  one  of  the  old  guard  a 
pioneer  who  helped  lay  the  foundation  of  education  in 
agricultural  science.  The  younger  generation  of 
teachers  may  elaborate  the  methods  which  these  older 
men  organized,  but  few  of  them  will  ever  stamp  upon 
their  students  the  character  and  emphasis  which 
“Doc”  Kedsie,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  was  capable  of 
doing.  Su.h  men  die,  but  the  life  work  and  influence 
which  the,r  leave  behind  endure  for  all  time.  The 
fall  of  a  great  human  oak  is  a  mournful  spectacle,  yet 
how  it  should  startle  the  listless  ones  who  are  content 
to  dawdle  through  life  so  that  all  their  opportunities 
die  with  them! 

The  recent  conference  of  plant  breeders  held  in  New 
York  may  serve  to  remind  the  public  of  those  patient 
workers  who  have  done  so  much  for  our  material 
prosperity  in  improving  economic  plants.  This  is, 
above  all,  a  pursuit  entered  into  “for  the  joy  of  the 
working,”  for  very  few  hybridizers  ever  reap  import¬ 
ant  financial  reward,  and  the  success  achieved  seems 
to  an  outsider  very  small  compared  with  the  patience, 
knowledge  and  manual  work  involved.  In  efforts  to 
secure  improved  forms  of  the  Gladiolus,  extending 
over  16  years,  a  friend  reports  raising  150,000  seed¬ 
lings,  of  which  only  two  seemed  to  him  worthy  of 
naming  and  introduction.  Very  few  plant  breeders 
are  known  to  the  outside  public,  for  the  alchemy  that 
transmutes  species  does  not  appeal  to  the  popular 
imagination.  Yet  the  work  of  the  plant  breeder  may 
do  as  much  for  material  prosperity  as  the  invention 
of  a  new  industrial  process.  The  prosperity  of  Ameri¬ 
can  grape  growing  and  allied  industries  is  largely 
founded  upon  the  work  of  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  who 
originated  the  Concord  grape,  and  di^  a  few  years 
ago  in  poverty.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  of  Vermont,  and  Peter 
M.  Gideon,  of  Minnesota,  have  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  cold  North  by  originating  and  introducing  iron¬ 
clad  apples,  but  their  material  reward  was  small. 
Certainly  all  plant  breeders  deserve  ample  recognition 
among  the  world’s  workers,  from  the  first  cave-dwell¬ 
ing  woman  who  applied  the  law  of  natural  selection 
to  the  untamed  fruits  and  herbs  of  her  primitive  bill 
of  fare  to  the  last  scientific  plant  breeder  who  will 
revolutionize  the  horticulture  of  to-morrow. 

• 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  fierce  opposition  to 
rural  free  mail  delivery  but  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
obliged  to  rub  their  eyes,  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  wonderful  growth  of  this  service.  The  General 
Superintendent  says  that  within  the  next  three  yeais 
the  entire  country  will  be  covered  with  40,000  rural 
carriers.  At  present  11,650  routes  are  in  operation. 
The  official  report  says: 

The  sooner  the  service  is  completed,  the  more  quickly 
will  the  full  effect  of  its  influence  on  the  postal  revenue 
be  felt.  Hereafter  the  extension  of  the  service  should  be 
made  at  the  rate  of  12,000  routes  a  year  until  it  becomes 
universal.  To  do  this  the  Department  will  require  such 
largely  increased  appropriations  that  the  annual  postal 
deficits  for  the  ensuing  two  or  three  years  will  probably 
reach  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000,  if  not  more,  but  once  thd 
service  is  completed  and  thoroughly  organized,  the  pat¬ 
ronage  from  20,000,000  of  our  people  who  have  thus  far 
had  little  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  the 
mail  service  will  increase  to  such  a  marked  degree  that 
the  additional  revenue  derived  will  soon  reduce  the  pres¬ 
ent  figures,  if  not  entirely  wipe  them  out. 

That  is  what  we  have  always  claimed.  The  farm¬ 
ers  only  await  a  fair  chance  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
full  mail  privileges.  They  will,  in  time,  wipe  out  the 
deficiency  in  the  postal  department.  From  the  very 
nature  of  their  business  and  ways  of  living  it  is  evi¬ 


dent  that  10,000,000  farmers  will  make  a  greater  use 
of  the  mails  than  the  same  number  of  average  towns 
people.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  reorganizing  this 
service  there  will  be  some  just  causes  for  complaint. 
They  will  be  adjusted  later.  Free  rural  service  is  a 
step  toward  a  parcels  post,  and  that  means  Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  other  public  functions! 

* 

Two  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  stood  nearly  alone  in 
advocating  selling  eastern  apples  in  boxes.  The 
Pacific  coast  growers  had  built  up  a  trade  in  these 
packages,  and  were  thus  able  to  ship  their  apples 
3,000  miles  and  sell  at  a  good  figure.  We  saw  no  rea- 
spn  why  the  eastern  grower  should  not  have  a  share 
of  this  trade.  We  met  much  opposition  at  first,  but 
that  was  to  be  expected.  All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a 
rush  for  the  box  package,  and  this  year  thousands 
will  he  handled.  The  progressive  Niagara  County 
Farmers’  Club  at  its  next  meeting  at  Somerset,  N.  Y., 
will  have  an  apple  packing  contest  for  boys  and  girls. 
Boxes  will  be  furnished  by  the  Society  and  the  rules 
of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
will  cover  the  grading.  These  rules  are: 

A  grade  of  apples  to  be  known  as  selects  shall  contain 
perfect  or  nearly  perfect  fruit,  including  the  stem;  they 
shall  be  hand-picked,  of  normal  form  and  weight,  normal 
color,  free  from  the  action  of  worms  and  defacement  of 
surface  by  disease  or  other  cause.  The  fruit  shall  be 
uniform  in  size  in  each  package  and  the  grading  shall 
be  practically  uniform  through  each  package. 

This  contest  in  packing  is  an  excellent  thing  for,  it 
boxes  are  to  be  used  at  all,  nothing  but  the  finest  ot 
fruit  should  ever  go  into  them.  The  box  is  not  for 
culls,  but  for  the  best  fruit  that  can  grow  on  a  tree. 

• 

On  the  next  page  is  an  account  of  the  first  effort 
we  have  heard  of  to  organize  farmers  in  line  witi  the 
so-called  labor  unions.  We  have  never  believed  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  such  organization,  except  in 
localities.  If  Montana  farmers  succeed  in  keeping 
farm  products  from  entering  the  State  they  will  to 
that  extent  injure  the  business  of  farmers  in  other 
States.  No  doubt  the  recognized  labor  unions  would 
be  glad  to  join  with  farmers.  One  man  who  favor3 
such  plan  writes: 

The  actual  laboring  class  needs  a  conservative  element, 
such  as  would  be  obtained  by  an  alliance  with  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  secure  not  too  rapid  changes. 

Both  “labor”  and  “capital”  understand  that  the 
farmer  who  owns  and  works  his  farm  represents  the 
only  healthy  conservatism  left  in  the  country.  The 
very  prejudices  of  the  northern  farmer  and  his  dislike 
of  violent  changes  are  the  only  things  which  have 
prevented  a  complete  upsetting  of  society.  Without 
the  conservative  force  of  the  farmer  this  country 
never  could  have  been  “developed.”  But  for  him  the 
most  radical  and  dangerous  experiments  with  gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  been  attempted.  The  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  a  great  general  organization  of 
farmers.  They  must  first  learn  to  combine  as  neigh¬ 
bors  in  localities  and  small  districts. 

BREVITIES. 

Now  for  the  parcels  post! 

Read  the  articles  on  peddling. 

Demand  is  the  sauce  of  supply. 

Make  Winter  short  for  the  sheep. 

The  price  of  silage  is  given  on  first  page. 

Better  jump  on  theories  than  to  jump  at  them! 

Why  not  try  the  blackboard  scheme  of  advertising? 

Who  has  ever  tamed  a  partridge  or  a  wild  huckleberry 
plant? 

Is  housework  a  soft  job  compared  with  farm  work? 
Try  it  and  see. 

“Money  makes  the  mare  go,’’  but  constant  going 
wears  her  out. 

You  may  “talk  for  publication”  or  just  to  dry  out  your 
mind.  Don’t  mix  the  two  sorts,  please. 

What  sort  of  an  education  does  the  farmer  need?  The 
sort  that  will  keep  his  feet  on  the  soil  and  still  connect 
them  with  his  head  and  his  hands. 

We  want  a  better  fungicide  than  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture!  A  reader  wants  to  amend  that  statement  by  say¬ 
ing  that  we  want  better  men  on  the  Bordeaux  pump  and 
nozzle. 

The  farmer  of  the  old  school  thinks  he  has  no  need  of 
new  schooling.  He  is  no  more  out  of  the  way  than  % 
new-school  farmer  who  thinks  he  has  no  need  of  an  old 
scholar. 

There  is,  apparently,  no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the 
report  that  the  oleo  men  have  obtained  some  of  the 
shrewdest  lawyers  in  the  country  to  attempt  to  break  the 
new  law! 

When  shipping  plants  into  States  having  strict  fumi¬ 
gation  laws,  florists  should  always  mark  the  packages 
“Greenhouse  stock  exempt  from  fumigation,”  to  avoid 
difficulty  at  points  of  entry. 

English  farm  workmen  give  arsenic  and  other  di  ugs  io 
the  horses  under  their  charge— to  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  hair.  This  went  so  far  that  a  law  was 
finally  passed  making  such  dosing  a  crime. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — A  destructive  forest  fire  has  been  raging 
on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation,  Boyd  Co.,  Neb.  A 
quantity  of  ranch  property  and  stock  has  been  destroyed. 
....  After  a  1,400  mile  jaunt  in  an  open  boat,  with 
water-soaked  bread  and  moldy  beef,  Captain  J.  Nevlus 
Kay,  his  young  wife,  nine  seamen,  and  “Whiskers,”  the 
goat,  of  the  British  barkentine  Florence  B.  Edgett,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  November  6  from  St.  George,  Grenada, 
on  the  steamship  Grenada.  The  barkentine  sailed  for 
Buenos  Ayres  from  Bear  River,  N.  S.,  on  August  11,  and 
was  struck  by  a  hurricane  October  14,  which  compelled 
the  crew  to  abandon  the  waterlogged  vessel.  .  .  .  . 
Invalids  must  have  a  certificate  from  a  physician  before 
they  can  get  on  a  train  in  Colorado  after  December  1. 
The  certificate  must  say  that  the  bearer  has  not  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease  The  roads  have  had  much  trouble  with 
sick  people  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases  getting  on 
trains.  Conductors  are  supposed  to  watch  for  such 
cases,  but  sometimes  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  detect 
contagious  diseases.  The  idea  is  to  have  all  the  roads 
adopt  the  physician's  cc..  ..locate  scheme  and  thereby  pro¬ 
tect  passengers  who  desire  relief  from  the  presence  of 
consumptives.  ...  _ne  explosion  of  a  boiler  in  one 
of  the  pumping  stations  of  the  New  York  water  system 
November  9  killed  two  men  and  wrecked  the  place.  .  .  . 
Fire  swept  the  river  front  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  November 

9,  causing  a  loss  of  $325,000 . November  10  fire 

started  at  the  top  of  the  steel  tower  on  the  Manhattan 
side  of  the  new  East  River  bridge  between  New  York 
and  the  Williamsburg  district  of  Brooklyn.  The  fire  be¬ 
gan  in  the  workmen’s  tool  shanties  and  extended  to  the 
wooden  superstructure  325  feet  above  the  river.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  fires  ever  seen  in  New  York, 
and  was  controlled  with  great  difficulty.  Much  of  the 
superstructure  has  suffered  from  the  fire,  which  may  de¬ 
lay  the  completion  of  the  bridge  a  year  or  more.  Traffic 
was  stopped  on  the  East  River  during  the  fire.  The 
damage  may  reach  $100,000.  The  fire  was  caused  by  a 
workman  who  lit  his  pipe  and  threw  the  match  away. 
....  An  explosion  of  gas  in  a  New  York  tenement 
house  November  11  injured  26  persons,  and  caused  one 
death  from  shock. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  annual  report  of  Robert.  J. 
Wynne,  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  urges  that 
in  view  of  the  success  of  the  rural  free  delivery  system 
and  its  future  necessities,  the  recommendation  for  $12,- 
655,800  in  the  estimates  for  that  purpose  is  reasonable. 
The  amount  is  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  $5,000,000 
over  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  rural  free  delivery  sys¬ 
tem,  the  report  says,  has  become  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  postal  service,  and  has  increased  the  postal  receipts 
and  improved  conditions  wherever  it  has  been  put  in 
operation.  No  deficiency,  it  is  stated,  will  be  created  by 
this  service.  The  maximum  fee  for  a  money  order  ($100) 
is  30  cents.  It  is  recommended  that  the  maximum  be  re¬ 
duced  to  25  cents,  with  proportional  reductions  wherever 

the  amount  exceeds  $50 . For  the  first  time  since 

the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  there  will  be  no  free 
entry  of  Christmas  boxes  into  the  Philippines  for  soldiers 
and  civilian  employees.  This  decision  was  reached  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
law  as  passed  by  Congress  for  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  imports  into  the  Philippines  would  not  admit  of  any 
change  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
17,000  soldiers  now  in  the  Philippines  and  it  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  heretofore  to  permit  relatives  and  friends  to  send 
them  Christmas  boxes  each  year,  they  being  transported 
free  on  Government  transports  and  admitted  at  Manila 
free  of  all  duty.  Of  course,  the  decision  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  sending  of  Christmas  boxes,  but  they  will  be 
subjected  to  the  same  system  of  inspection  by  the  cus¬ 
toms  officials  in  Manila  as  any  other  merchandise,  and 
any  dutiable  articles  will  be  held  for  the  payment  of  duty. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  Government  is  adopting  vigorous 
measures  to  suppress  Ladronism  in  the  provinces  of 
Cavite,  Rizal  and  Bulacan.  A  zone  embracing  these 
provinces,  and  surrounding  Manila,  is  the  scene  of  con¬ 
stant  petty  and  sometimes  serious  disorder.  Several 
armed  bands,  some  of  them  numbering  200  or  300  men, 
are  operating  in  the  described  districts,  and  have  com¬ 
mitted  various  depredations.  They  find  a  safe  refuge  in 
the  mountains.  The  plan  of  the  Government  contem¬ 
plates  securing  the  assistance  of  the  military,  which  has 
been  inactive  since  the  end  of  the  insurrection.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  army’s  participation  in  the  work  of  suppres¬ 
sion  depends  upon  developments.  It  is  probable  that  the 
military  authorities  will  request  the  garrisons  to  protect 
the  more  important  towns  while  the  constabulary  con¬ 
duct  the  field  operations.  It  is  thought  that  martial  law, 
in  a  modified  form,  will  be  declared,  and  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  suspended  in  Cavite  prov¬ 
ince,  which  has  been  the  home  of  the  Ladrones  for  ages. 

.  .  .  .  The  Philippine  Commission  has  decided  to  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  the  Coastwise  Shipping  bill  before 
raking  final  action  in  this  matter.  The  measure,  as  draft¬ 
ed,  permits  foreign  vessels  to  engage  in  the  Philippine 
coastwise  trade  until  1904.  It  acquires  owners  of  foreign 
vessels  bringing  Chinese  crews  to  the  Philippines  to  give 
bond  on  the  Chinamen;  it  requires  the  payment  of  dues 
on  supr  _  purchased  abroad;  it  gives  the  Governor  of 
the  Philippines  power  to  appoint  a  commission  to  fix 
freight  rates,  and  it  makes  coasting  steamers  common 
carriers.  The  last  provision  is  aimed  at  putting  an  end 
to  discrimination  by  the  trading  companies  now  operat¬ 
ing  on  coastwise  steamers. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  nineteenth  annual  Ontario 
Provincial  Fair  will  be  held  at  Guelph,  Ont.,  December 
8-12.  A  liberal  premium  list  is  offered.  Secretary,  A.  P. 
Westervelt,  Toronto. 

The  Illinois  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  meet  at 
Champaign  January  6-8,  1903;  secretary,  George  Caven,  154 
Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

The  Indiana  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  meet  at 
La  Fayette,  Ind.,  January  21-23,  1903;  secretary,  H,  E. 
Van  Norman,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 


The  Missouri  State  Dairymen’s  Association  met  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  November  11-13. 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  holds  its 
annual  meeting  at  Jamestown  December  9-12;  secretary, 
W.  W.  Hall,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  will  meet  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  December  9-12;  secretary,  H.  Hayward,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Official  statistics  show  that,  owing  to  the  drought,  the 
wheat  harvest  in  New  South  Wales  this  year  has  been 
very  poor.  The  shortage  is  estimated  at  11,000,000  bushels. 
It  is  probable  Queensland  and  other  States  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  also  will  have  very  poor  harvests. 

Professor  George  Husmann,  one  of  the  best-known 
pomologists  in  the  United  States,  died  at  Napa,  Cal.,  No¬ 
vember  6,  aged  75  years.  He  was  a  prominent  promoter 
of  horticultural  and  viticultural  interests.  For  three 
years  he  filled  the  Chair  of  Pomology  and  Forestry  in 
the  University  of  Missouri,  and  with  Parker  Earle  found¬ 
ed  the  American  Pomological  Society.  He  was  once  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Viticultural  Journal,  a  contributor  to  many 
magazines,  and  the  author  of  several  books  of  authority 
on  viticulture  and  horticulture. 

The  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  at  the  State  Capitol,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  December  29-31.  Premiums  amounting  to  $100  are 
offered  for  fruit  exhibits.  Secretary,  Wm.  H.  Barnes, 
Topeka. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Shropshire  Regis¬ 
try  Association  will  be  held  in  the  new  Record  Building, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  December  2;  secretary, 
Mortimer  Levering,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

The  German  Embassy  at  Washington  has  notified  the 
State  Department  of  a  general  exposition  of  hygienic 
milk  supply,  to  be  held  at  Hamburg  in  May,  1903.  Ex¬ 
hibits  are  solicited. 

A  FARM  LABORERS'  UNION 

In  one  of  your  recent  issues  you  asked  for  information 
as  to  any  union  of  farm  laborers  at  present  in  working 
order.  I  enclose  clipping  from  the  Missoulian  giving  par¬ 
ticulars  of  something  that  seems  to  cover  your  question, 
and  will,  I  hope,  be  a  starting  point  of  an  alliance  of  the 
farmers  of  America  with  the  actual  consumers  of  their 
products.  H.  C.  B.  COLVILLE. 

Montana. 

The  newspaper  item  describes  a  meeting  of  100  farmers 
who  organized  The  Farmers’  Union  of  Missoula  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  American  Labor  Union.  The  following 
statement  of  principles  was  made: 

“We  aim  to  promote  our  interests  as  Montana  farmers 
and  invite  all  to  join  who  make  their  living  from  the 
products  of  the  soil. 

“In  particular  do  we  aim  by  unity  in  the  Farmers’ 
Union  to  remedy  the  following  unfair  and  unjustifiable 
evils  to  which  both  the  producer  and  laborer  are  now 
subjected: 

“First— As  citizens  and  tax  payers  of  Montana  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  citizens  should  show  a  preference  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Montana  soil  over  that  of  other  States  where 
in  most  cases  cheap  labor  is  employed,  instead  of  send¬ 
ing  their  money  out  of  the  State  and  working  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  home  producer. 

“Second— We  want  to  correct  the  great  difficulty  we 
now  experience  in  getting  cash  for  the  productions  of 
the  soil  in  the  State. 

“Third— Paying  to  our  employees,  or  being  paid  by  our 
employers,  wages  which  are  regulated  largely  by  the 
labor  unions  of  the  State  we  aim  not  only  to  acquire  a 
voice  in  their  councils  but  a  preference  from  their  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  marketing  of  produce  bearing  our  official 
label  (such  label  being  a  guarantee  to  them  that  the 
article  labeled  was  raised  by  Montana  organized  labor 
on  Montana  soil),  not  raised  by  Chinese  and  other  cheap 
labor. 

“Furthermore,  we  also  consider  that  the  time  having 
arrived  when  every  condition  of  artisanship,  commerce 
and  produce  is  united,  that  the  farmer  for  his  self-pro¬ 
tection  should  do  the  same  as  other  organizations.” 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  apple  crop  in  our  section  is  a  full  one,  but  the 
scab  or  black  fungus  is  bad  on  Greening,  Spitzenburg, 
Snow  and  Newton  Pippin.  I  never  had  so  many  Baldwins 
on  the  trees;  some  trees  have  from  12  to  18  barrels  on 
them.  They  were  planted  35  years  ago.  Some  of  them 
are  30  feet  high,  and  healthy.  Prices  range  from  81  to  $2 
a  barrel.  Our  firsts  go  in  cold  storage,  and  the  drops  go 
to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  In  bulk.  a.  m.  l. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  last  week  I  have  been  on  farms  where  the  yield 
of  wheat  has  been  from  18  to  22!4  bushels  to  one — not  one 
acre  but  one  bushel,  and  in  one  instance  25  bushels  to 
one,  which  is  a  pretty  good  yield  for  a  country  that  is 
supposed  by  a  good  many  people  to  grow  nothing  but 
ice  and  snow.  Thirty  to  one  is  reported  as  the  average 
yield  of  barley  down  the  shore;  oats  from  12  to  15  to  one, 
buckwheat  anywhere  from  36  to  46  to  one.  J.  c. 

Nova  Scotia. 

This  has  been  a  cold  rainy  Summer  for  Sullivan  County. 
Oats  were  a  good  crop,  although  somewhat  damaged  in 
gathering  on  account  of  the  rains.  Other  crops  are  not 
up  to  the  average  yield;  corn  especially  is  not  more  than 
half  of  an  average  crop.  Potatoes  are  also  a  short  crop; 
not  more  than  half  of  last  year’s  yield.  Apples  are  a 
good  yield,  but  not  of  extra  quality,  and  off  in  color. 
For  the  past  five  days  the  weather  has  been  pleasant. 
Fall  work  in  this  county  is  behind  on  account  of  so  much 
rain.  At  least  two  weeks’  time  is  needed  yet  of  pleasant 
weather  to  put  the  farm  work  where  it  usually  should 
be  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Gardening  does  not  receive 
much  attention  in  this  section  of  the  county,  but  this 
year  the  cabbage,  what  little  was  planted,  was  a  good 
crop  and  yielded  well.  Dairying  is  one  of  the  principal 
occupations  of  this  section.  The  Farmers’  Liberty  Elgin 
Cooperative  Creamery  has  been  closed  for  some  little 
time.  The  wet  weather  has  kept  the  pastures  fairly 


fresh  and  green,  and  looking  in  good  condition;  neverthe¬ 
less  the  milk  yield  is  running  short.  Most  farmers  are 
claiming  that  their  dairies  are  not  giving  as  much  milk 
as  usual.  The  only  cause  I  can  give  for  the  short  supply 
is  the  great  amount  of  rainy  cloudy  weather,  making  so 
much  shade  that  the  grass  does  not  afford  as  much 
nourishment  as  when  there  is  more  sunshine.  m.  k. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 

BOXED  FRUIT  EXPERIENCES. — Our  local  buyer  who 
has  usually  handled  all  the  fruit  off  this  farm  offered  us 
$1  a  barrel  for  early  apples,  and  laughed  at  us  when  we 
refused.  We  graded  them  nicely  and  sent  them  in  bar¬ 
rels,  and  sold  for  $2.50  and  $3.25!  That  was  nearly  a 
month  ago.  The  dealer  also  told  us  not  to  ship  in  boxes 
—that  was  the  city  dealer.  But  we  tried  it  in  bushel 
boxes,  and  the  same  dealer,  who  is  a  good  honest  fellow, 
sent  us  returns  of  $1.35  a  box.  Our  quinces  have  usually 
sold  at  $2.50  to  $3  a  barrel  with  charges  to  come  out.  We 
tried  bushel  boxes  and  wrappers  on  the  quinces,  and 
sold  for  $1.75  to  $2  a  bushel  box.  The  $2  was  net  for 
fruit  shipped  on  order  to  retailers;  but  the  $1.75  was  the 
price  in  city  markets  as  returned  by  the  commission 
man.  A. 

THE  GRAIN  SITUATION.— We  believe  that  feed  of  all 
kinds  is  about  as  high  now  as  it  will  be  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  or  until  next  harvest.  The  corn  crop  is  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Oats  enough  for  all  de¬ 
mands.  Wheat  bran  is  not  governed  so  much  by  the 
price  of  wheat  as  it  is  by  the  demand.  It  is  a  great  dairy 
food,  also  good  for  hogs  and  all  other  stock.  Nothing 
equals  it  as  a  mixer  with  grain  or  forage  of  any  kind. 
Hay  keeps  up  in  price  largely  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
cars  for  delivery.  Railroads  are  loth  to  furnish  cars  for 
hay  when  they  get  two  or  three  times  as  much  for  the 
same  time  and  haul  when  used  for  grain  or  other  mer¬ 
chandise.  There  will  be  plenty  of  feed  for  man  and  beast 
for  the  next  nine  months,  and  prices  will  be  largely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  transportation  of  same. 

Cincinnati,  O.  ellis  &  Fleming. 

OCTOBER  MILK. — October  has  been,  for  many  of  our 
dairy  farmers,  the  best  month  in  the  whole  year.  After¬ 
feed  has  been  good,  and  almost  every  man  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  availed  himself  of  it.  To  this  has  been  added 
considerable  field  corn  as  fodder,  which  was  not  good 
enough  to  husk;  also  pumpkins  have  been  fed  quite  liber¬ 
ally,  and  some  apples.  Field  turnips  and  cabbages  are, 
in  many  instances,  entitled  to  considerable  credit  for  a 
good  fat  dividend  for  October  milk.  Very  little  grain 
has  been  fed;  most  farmers  have  fed  no  grain  at  all.  It 
is  evident  that  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in  October 
is  light,  though  a  little  more  than  in  June  on  account  of 
some  extra  work  attending  the  feeding.  Price  of  milk 
Is  $1.35  per  100  pounds,  or  in  case  one  patronizes  the  Bor¬ 
dens  or  some  of  the  cooperative  creameries,  $1.45,  as 
against  75  cents  last  June.  The  October  dividend  will 
be  the  larger,  and  will  be  obtained  nearly  as  cheaply. 
Where  there  are  cows  fresh  in  September  they  will  turn 
a  nice  profit  before  cold  weather  comes  on.  Cows  that 
freshen  later,  in  late  October  or  in  November,  are  not  by 
any  means  so  profitable.  To  pay  the  best,  they  should 
come  fresh  as  early  as  possible,  and  yet  avoid  the  hot 
weatr.er  and  the  dry  feed  of  late  Summer.  Early  Sep¬ 
tember  then  is  the  time  if  one  is  to  try  Fall  and  Winter 
dairying;  or  as  near  that  time  as  possible..  h.  h.  l. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  VALUES  lN  NEW  YORK.—' W.  W.  Hall,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
which  meets  this  year  at  Jamestown  December  9-12, 
gives  the  following  figures:  June  1,  1900,  the  number  of 
cows  kept  for  milk  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
were  two  years  old  or  over,  was  1,501,698,  and  an  average 
value  of  $32.43  each  equals  $48,697,147.44.  The  total  valua 
of  live  stock  on  farms  June  1,  1900,  was  $125,583,715.  OD 
this  amount  38.3  per  cent  represents  the  value  of  cows 
kept  for  milk.  The  total  number  of  gallons  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  ending  Jun© 

1,  1900,  was  772,799,332,  or  6,568,794,492  pounds,  the  value  of  I 
which  was  $55,474,155.  This  comprises  all  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced,  whether  sold,  consumed,  or  made  into  butter  or 
cheese.  It  also  comprises  the  value  of  the  milk  sold 
and  consumed,  and  of  butter  and  cheese  made.  The 
value  of  animal  products  for  the  State  was  $95,352,247.  Of 
this  amount  58.2  per  cent  or  $55,495,007.75  represents  th* 
value  of  dairy  products,  the  remainder  oeing  for  animal* 
slaughtered  on  farms,  sale  of  poultry,  eggs,  etc.  The 
importance  of  the  dairy  industry’  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1899  the  proprietors  of  b'7,457  farms,  or  29.8  per 
cent  of  all  in  the  State,  derive  their  principal  Income 
from  the  sale  of  dairy  produce,  while  the  value  of  all 
dairy  products  constituted  30.5  per  cent  of  the  gross  farm 
income.  The  production  of  milk  in  1899  was  108,882,112  gal¬ 
lons  greater  than  in  1889,  a  gain  of  16.4  r.er  cent.  As  the 
number  of  dairy  cows  increased  but  4.3  in  the  same  time, 
the  increased  production  of  milk  Indicates  an  Improve¬ 
ment  in  the  grade  of  cows  kept  and  the  care  given  them. 
Of  the  $55,495,007.75  given  as  the  value  of  dairy  products, 
$46,670,916  represents  the  value  of  such  products  sold  and 
$8,824,091,  that  of  dairy  produce  consumed  on  farms. 


BUSINESS  BITS . 

Silas  Decker,  South  Montrose,  Pa.,  writes  us  that  ha 
wishes  to  sell  two  dozen  collie  pups  quick.  Do  you 
want  one?’ 

George  Wright,  of  Illinois,  writes  that  he  has  com¬ 
pletely  cured  spavins  and  curbs  with  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure,  also  sprains  and  bruises.  He  says  Spavin  Cur© 
will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  if  used  according  to 
directions. 

There  are  few  implements  of  farm  use  that  have  been 
received  by  general  favor  more  than  the  low-down  broad- 
tire  wagon.  It  saves  the  man  labor  in  loading  and  un¬ 
loading;  the  horse  labor  by  lighter  draft  and,  besides, 
prevents  the  rutting  of  roads  and  fields  when  the  ground 
is  soft.  Many  who  do  not  feel  like  going  to  the  expens© 
of  a  new  wagon,  simply  order  a  set  of  wheels  for  the 
old  one,  replacing  the  high  narrow  tire  wheels.  The 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  supplies  either  thei 
wagons  complete  or  the  separate  wheels. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  J 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THANKSGIVING  ABSENTEES. 

"We  sat  alone  Thanksgiving  Day, 

Husband  and  Fan  and  me; 

The  boys  sent  word  they  couldn’t  come, 
Though  we  had  hoped  they’d  be. 

But  on  the  college  campus  ’twas 
The  champion  football  game, 

And  Tom  was  “half  back,”  so  he  stayed 
And  thought  we  could  not  blame. 

The  turkey  seemed  so  very  big 
Tears  came  in  Fanny’s  eyes, 

As  three  small  cuts  were  taken  from 
Her  batch  of  pumpkin  pies. 

But  when  her  father  said  the  grace 
It  was  a  real  prayer: 

“Lord!  teach  us  to  be  thankful  here. 

The  lads,  keep  in  Thy  care.” 

ANNIE  X>.  JACK. 

* 

It  often  appears  that  some  women  de¬ 
termine  to  make  themselves  perfectly 
miserable  in  their  effort  to  be  happy. 

* 

We  have  had  several  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  rag  carpets  from  our  readers, 
and  we  think  it  an  evidence  of  the  inter¬ 
est  of  these  notes  that  they  have  made 
the  writer  wish  time  permitted  her  to 
start  work  on  carpet  rags  herself!  The 
utility  of  the  rag  carpet  was  vindicated 
generations  ago,  and  we  now  see  a  tardy 
recognition  of  its  picturesque  quality. 
Rugs  of  rag  carpet  are  now  bought  for 
use  on  the  porch  or  piazza  during  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  they  are  regarded  as  artistic 
floor  covering  for  country  homes.  Cer¬ 
tainly  at  the  present  time  no  woman 
need  look  coldly  upon  rag  carpet  as 
something  out  of  date. 

* 

“Rest  and  be  thankful!”  That  is  the 
best  advice  we  can  give  a  busy  house¬ 
keeper  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  as  a 
rule,  however  thankful  she  may  be,  she 
has  little  chance  to  rest.  “A  houseful 
of  company”  is  often  a  very  pleasant 
thing,  but  when  it  imposes  extra  work 
upon  hands  already  well  filled  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  blessing  for  which  to  give 
thanks.  When  preparing  for  our  Na¬ 
tional  holiday  we  may  well  show  our 
thankfulness  by  lightening,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  work  of  those  who  manage 
our  domestic  machinery.  The  most  ap¬ 
petising  meal  gives  cold  comfort  when 
the  hostess  is  too  tired  even  to  smile  a 
welcome  to  her  guests. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  who  excels  in  mak¬ 
ing  beautiful  Battenberg  lace  says  she 
always  makes  the  inserted  rings  her¬ 
self,  instead  of  buying  them  readymade, 
as  is  usually  done.  The  readymade  rings 
are  not  sufficiently  firm  and  rigid,  she 
thinks.  In  making  them  she  uses  white 
darning  cotton  for  the  foundation,  wind¬ 
ing  it  around  a  small  glass  tube  until 
she  has  the  required  thickness;  then 
with  stout  thread  she  whips  the  strands 
together  very  firm  and  hard  before  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  tube.  It  is  then  but¬ 
tonholed  with  'embroidery  cotton.  This 
should  not  be  done  with  a  crochet  hook, 
because  the  edge  produced  in  this  way 
is  not  suitable  for  the  purpose;  it  must 
be  needlework.  The  same  worker  starts 
small  rings  on  the  handle  of  a  glass  pen. 
* 

When  hot  biscuits  are  to  be  made 
after  the  kitchen  is  cleared  up  for  the 
day  it  is  a  convenience  to  mold  them 
without  rolling  out  and  cutting.  Here 
is  a  good  recipe:  One  quart  of  flour,  in¬ 
to  which  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  and  one  of  salt  have  been 
sifted;  rub  into  it  a  scant  half  cupful  of 
lard  and  butter,  half  and  half;  stir  to  a 
dough  with  enough  milk  to  make  it  just 
too  thin  to  roll  out.  Grease  muffin  rings 
and  put  on  a  greased  baking  pan;  drop 
from  a  spoon  dough  enough  nearly  to 
fill  each  ring;  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  De¬ 
licious  tea  cake,  to  be  eaten  hot  with 


butter,  is  made  by  adding  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar  and  one  well-beaten  egg  to 
this  recipe  and  baking  in  one  loaf,  or  in 
a  large  flat  cake  to  be  split  open  and 
buttered,  then  cut  in  sections. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  slot  seam  is  now  fashionable  for 
skirts,  waists  and  jackets.  The  skirt 
shown  is  cut  in  nine  gores.  At  the  edge 
of  each  gore  are  laid  tuck  pleats  that 
meet  to  form  the  slot  seams,  and  are 
stitched  flat  to  flounce  depth,  the  seam 
proper  being  hidden  at  underfold  of 
pleat.  The  pleats  fall  free  at  the  lower 


Skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 


edge,  to  provide  the  fashionable  flare. 
The  fullness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  in¬ 
verted  pleats  that  are  pressed  flat  and 
can  be  stitched  several  inches  from  the 
top  as  illustrated  or  to  correspond  with 
the  other  pleats  if  so  desired.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  7^4  yards  27  inches  wide, 
4%  yards  44  inches  wide  or  4y2  yards 
52  inches  wide  when  material  has  figure 
or  nap;  6%  yards  27  inches  wide,  3% 
yards  44  inches  wide,  or  3%  yards  52 
inches  wide  when  material  has  neither 
figure  nor  nap.  The  pattern  No.  4257  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30- 
inc.h  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Russian  dresses,  like  the  one  figured, 
are  always  becoming  to  little  girls.  The 
dress  is  cut  with  full  length  fronts  and 
a  back  that  is  separate  from  the  skirt, 
both  being  gathered  and  joined  at  the 
waist  line.  The  sleeves  are  in  bishop 
style  with  straight  narrow  cuffs  and  the 
neck  is  finished  with  a  standing  collar 
that  closes  at  the  shoulder.  The  right 
front  laps  well  over  the  left,  in  double- 
breasted  style,  where  it  is  held  by  but¬ 
tons  and  buttonholes,  and  at  the  waist  is 
worn  a  belt  that  is  closed  invisibly  at  the 
left  side.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  4%  yards 
21  inches  wide,  4%  yards  27  inches  wide, 
2Y2  yards  44  inches  wide  or  2 y8  yards 
52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4274 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


With  the  Procession. 

Kindness  is  the  music  of  good  will  to 
men,  and  on  this  harp  the  smallest  fin¬ 
gers  may  play  Heaven’s  sweetest  tunes 
on  earth. — Elihu  Burritt. 

The  sand  of  our  life  runneth  as  fast, 
though  the  hourglass  be  set  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  prosperity,  as  in  the  gloomy 
shade  of  affliction. — Thomas  Fuller. 

A  good  deed  is  never  lost.  He  who 
sows  courtesy  reaps  friendship,  and  he 
who  plants  a  kindness  gathers  love. 
Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap. — The  Young  Lutheran. 

Oun  very  progress,  which  is  our  pe¬ 
culiar  glory,  consists  in  at  once  losing 
and  learning  the  past;  in  gaining  fresh 
stations  from  which  to  take  a  wiser 
retrospect  and  become  more  deeply 
aware  of  the  treasures  we  have  used. — 
James  Martineau. 


Farmhouse  Cooking. 

SOME  LIVE  OPINIONS  FROM  THOSE  WHO  KNOW 

On  page  743  we  reprinted  an  article  by 
Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  in  which  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  farm  cooking  was  so  sweeping  that 
we  felt  some  answer  was  demanded  from 
others  who  are  really  in  a  position  to  state 
actual  facts.  Such  articles  pass  current 
among  women  unfamiliar  with  country 
life,  and  thus  create  a  totally  false  idea. 
It  is  a  matter  that  deserves  full  discussion, 
and  the  opinions  given  below  are  timely 
and  valuable. 

A  Protest  from  the  Buckeye  State. 

Surely  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  whose  story 
is  reprinted  on  page  743,  was  never  in 
Ohio.  I  have  been  in  half  a  dozen  States 
of  the  Union  but  can  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  country  cooking  of  only 
one — the  Buckeye.  It  may  be  possible 
that  the  article  is  a  true  picture  of  rural 
life  somewhere,  but  we  don’t  do  things 
that  way  out  here.  Leaving  out  all  ac¬ 
counts  of  my  mother’s  good  bread  and 
delicious  butter,  her  muffins  and  raised 
cakes,  and  all  the  loved  things  “that  my 
infancy  knew,”  I  have  only  to  call  to 
mind  the  farmhouses,  great  and  small, 
where  good  cooking  is  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  There  are  many  houses  j 
in  this  county  whose  reputation  for  fine 
meals  I  do  not  envy,  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  work  that  falls  to  the  women  of 
the  household.  I  have  in  mind  one  home 
where  visitors  on  the  slightest  pretext 
stay  for  dinner  or  supper,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sure  of  a  meal  composed 
of  all  the  best  things  raised  on  an  up- 
to-date  farm. 

She  says  for  health’s  sake  she  would 
have  an  ice  house.  Ice  is  a  luxury  not 
enjoyed  always  by  city  people,  where  one 
would  think  it  much  more  necessary,  but 
there  are  many  farmers  who  put  up  ice 
every  Winter.  I  have  seen  many  healthy 
and  respectable  people  who  lived  happily 
and  seemed  content  without  ice  houses, 
and  personally  think  pure,  cold  well 
water  much  better  for  the  heated  labor- 


4274  Girl’s  Russian  Dress, 
4  to  1 2  yrs. 


ers  than  any  other.  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  if  ice  water  is  to  be  had  it 
will  be  poured  down  in  spite  of  all  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  contrary,  and  is  not  in  the 
least  conducive  to  health. 

Several  days  ago  a  country  woman  of 


In  each  pound  package  of 

Lion  Coffee 


from  now  until  Christmas  will 
be  found  a  free  game,  amusing 
and  instructive — 50  different 
kinds. 

Get  Lion  Coffee  and  a  Free  Game 
at  Your  Grocers. 


380  DAYS  AP?iS*AL 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  114. 

fCALAfflA Z&&  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers, 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. 


DON’T  BELIEVE  IT 

till  you  try  it  and  find  it  true  that  the 

SYRACUSE  EASY 

WASHF.R 


is  the  greatest  labor- 
saving  device  yet 
produced  for  making 
woman’s  work  easier. 

Wash  with  it  for  five 
weeks,  then  if  not  satisfied 
return  the  washer.  We  pay 
the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  price  list  and 
free  book  of  modern  for¬ 
mulas  for  laundry  use. 

,  DODGE  A  ZCILL 
539 *S.  Clinton  St.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


WRINGERS 

as  they  should  be  are  illustrated  in  the  fine  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO., 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Write  them  before  you  buy. 


25  XXX 


No.  6.  Comic  or  Business  Return 

_ _ Envelopes,  with  your  name,  business 

and  address  printed  in  upper  left-hand  corner,  10c. ;  100, 
30c.  postpaid.  Logan  8.  Ellis,  Loganville,  Ohio. 


ON  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Ball-bearing,  easy, 
running,  noiseless,  self- 
setting  needle,  self¬ 
threading  bobbin. 


Five  patent¬ 
ed  features. 
Prices  from 
$1  £.50  to 
$£4.50  for  cabi¬ 
net  style,  worth 
up  to  $48.  20  year 
warranty  with 
every  machine. 

Send  for  our 
large  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  bargains. 


Price  $19.50 
CASH  SUPPLY  A  MFC.  CO., Dept. 


Wo  ship  the  best  8KWING 
51  AC II I  NR  procurable  at 
any  price.  N  EW 

PEERLESS 

Drop  Head  house¬ 
hold  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  is  strictly 
high-grade,  full 
size,  made  of  best 
material,  space  under 
arm  7  H  x  5^  in. 
Rich  golden  oak  body, 
hand  rubbed  and 
polished.  Has  every 
best  feature.  We  save 
you  from  $1G  to  $30 
on  a  machino. 

€c  Kalamazoo, 31  lch. 
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fil  its  wearing  quality  by  test  of  time.  Mac 
ul  sold  and  worn  since  1853.  Remember  th 
31  when  buying  a  watch,  and  insist  on  haV' 
jl  Ing  a  Boss  case  with  the  Keystone  trade- 
»  mark— stamped  inside. 

’  Send  for  booklet.  4 

THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  CO. 

K  Philadelphia. 
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my  acquaintance  was  asked  to  sell  some 
of  her  Winter’s  store  of  honey.  “I  won’t 
sell  myself  short,”  was  her  emphatic 
answer,  and  a  moment  later  in  reply  to 
a  question  as  to  how  much  she  had  on 
hand  said,  “A  hundred  pounds.”  Think 
of  that  much  honey  for  a  small  family, 
and  only  about  half  a  year  from  the 
next  crop!  Thirty  turkeys,  few  of  which 
were  for  sale,  ranged  over  the  big  farm, 
and  the  visitors  no  longer  wondered  why 
their  hostess  was  so  busy  with  cooking 
and  company. 

We  occasionally  air  our  houses  here 
too,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  well  in  a 
kitchen.  There  may  be  “slimy  parti¬ 
tions  and  decayed  potatoes”  in  some 
country  cellars,  but  I  have  never  seen 
them.  Neither  have  I  eaten  musty  but¬ 
ter  and  bread  in  farmhouses,  though 
truth  makes  me  admit  to  finding  it  on 
boardinghouse  tables  in  town.  Ohio  has 
produced  her  full  share  of  great  men, 
and  most  of  them  were  farmers’  sons. 
Every  elected  President  but  one  since 
Lincoln  has  come  from  the  famous 
Buckeye  State,  and  her  soldiers  and 
statesmen  have  won  honors  without 
stint,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  did 
not  carry  with  them  from  the  pleasant 
farm  homes  “fearful  sick  headaches, 
dyspepsia”  and  the  long  train  of  ail¬ 
ments  so  graphically  portrayed  by  the 
writer.  The  brightest  minds  are  housed 
in  the  healthiest  bodies,  and  Ohio  is  the 
place  for  both,  because  the  mothers  see 
to  it  that  the  bodies  are  nourished  with 
nutritious  food.  iiilda  Richmond. 

A  Connecticut  Woman  Speaks. 

I  think  the  article  on  farm  housekeep¬ 
ing  and  cookery  under  discussion  ought 
to  call  forth  an  indignant  protest  from 
every  American  housewife.  I  believe  it 
to  he  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
real  condition  of  things  in  the  home  of 
the  prosperous  or  fairly  prosperous 
farmer.  I  know  there  are  women,  born 
and  raised  in  poverty,  who,  because  of  a 
shiftless  or  drunken  husband,  never 
have  enough  raw  material  in  the  house 
to  prepare  a  palatable  and  nutritious 
meal,  but  the  great  majority  of  rural 
women  I  believe  to  be  not  only  good 
housekeepers,  but  excellent  cooks.  They 
are  used  to  caring  for  large  families  and 
have  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources 
when  unexpected  guests  appear.  And 
where  but  on  the  farm  do  we  find  things 
so  fresh,  the  milk  and  eggs,  the  fruits 
and  vegetables?  Most  country  house¬ 
keepers  would  pass  by  the  vegetables 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  city  market  with 
scorn,  and  I  think  very  few  of  us  are 
troubled  with  musty  bread.  It  is  true 
there  are  many  times  things  that  could 
be  improved  about  the  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ment  of  farm  buildings,  but  I  believe 
most  farmers  live  very  comfortably,  and 
who  as  a  class  are  as  healthy?  I  do  not 
know  in  what  part  of  the  country  “he” 
and  “she”  could  have  taken  their  out¬ 
ing,  but  am  very  sure  it  could  not  have 
been  New  England.  m.  e.  h. 

What  a  New  York  Housewife  Says. 

In  regard  to  the  article  from  Good 
Housekeeping,  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  I 
for  one  must  protest.  I  do  not  know 
where  this  imaginary  couple  could  have 
taken  their  outing  to  find  the  condition 
on  the  farms  which  she  describes,  but 
conceding  it  to  have  been  found,  it  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  I  have  been 
a  farmer’s  wife  for  over  30  years,  and  I 
think  I  know  pretty  well  how  farmers’ 
wives  live,  in  this  part  of  the  country 
at  least,  and  I  confess  that  the  worst 
conditions  which  I  have  ever  encoun¬ 
tered  did  not  equal  this.  The  farmers’ 
wives  in  our  own  neighborhood  are,  I 
think,  a  fair  type  of  those  throughout 
this  part  of  the  country.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  who  would  put  musty  bread 
on  her  table,  or  use  musty  flour  in  any 
form.  They  use  good  tea  and  make  deli¬ 
cious  coffee.  They  know  how  to  cook 
all  kinds  of  meat  in  common  use,  so  that 
it  is  palatable  and  nutritious;  they  can 
roast  a  turkey  or  a  chicken  to  a  turn. 
That  abomination  of  a  cellar  is  not 


known  here — nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  well 
like  the  one  mentioned.  Their  pantries 
are  sweet  and  clean;  they  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  their  ability  to  make  good 
sweet  butter,  and  many  of  them  the 
“gilt-edged”  article  (witness  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  the  judges  had  this  year  in 
awarding  the  butter  prizes  at  the  State 
Fair).  Cream  separators  of  various 
kinds  are  often  found.  Ice  houses  are 
common;  ice  cream  made  with  pure 
sweet  cream  for  its  foundation,  and 
which  far  surpasses  the  same  (?)  com¬ 
modity  sold  in  our  cities,  is  made  by  the 
farmers’  wives  freely  for  their  families 
in  hot  weather.  In  fact,  they  are  most 
of  them  so  far  as  I  know,  excellent  cooks 
and  always  ready  and  anxious  to  learn 
new  and  toothsome  dishes  to  vary  the 
daily  fare.  Not  only  are  they  good  cooks 
and  housekeepers,  but  they  are  also  in¬ 
telligent  and  often  well  educated  women 
— women  who  keep  themselves  informed 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around 
them — who  read  the  best  magazines  and 
papers,  and  the  latest  books.  They  have 
not,  perhaps,  the  polish  or  the  superfi¬ 
cial  manner  of  the  city  women,  hut  they 
have  sent  out  into  the  world  from  these 
same  farm  tables,  sons  and  daughters, 
not  dyspeptics,  but  men  and  women  who 
were  able  to  take  and  have  taken  their 
places  in  the  front  ranks  in  the  profes¬ 
sions,  in  literature,  in  business,  in  the 
army  and  navy,  in  legislative  halls  and 
wherever  inclination  and  opportunity 
called  them.  Our  own  county  of  Onon¬ 
daga  is  proud  of  the  quota  she  has  fur¬ 
nished,  and  if  these  men  and  women 
were  asked  about  this  matter  of  their 
mothers’  cooking  at  the  old  farm  home, 
I  think  the  answer  would  perhaps  be 
somewhat  similar  to  that  one  which  it 
is  said  Abraham  Lincoln  made  when 
malicious  jealousy  complained  to  him 
that  Gen.  Grant  drank  whisky;  he  said 
that  he  “wished  more  of  his  generals 
had  some  of  Grant’s  whisky.” 

There  is  another  point  in  this  article 
which  I  wish  to  touch  upon,  and  that  is 
the  freedom  with  which  many  people 
on  their  outings  quarter  themselves  on 
the  farmers’  wives,  instead  of  making 
it  a  point  to  reach  the  hotels  kept  for 
that  very  purpose  in  every  little  village 
which  dots  the  country.  There  is  no 
other  class  of  people  which  will  suffer 
this,  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
farmers’  wives  are  an  overworked  class, 
and  bear  many  burdens  which  are  un¬ 
known  to  the  city  housewife.  There  is 
much  romance  about  country  life,  but 
there  is  also  a  hard  reality.  This  im¬ 
position,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  is  shown  in 
many  ways.  I  am  reminded  of  a  little 
specimen  of  it  which  occurred  here  this 
Summer  almost  in  sight  of  our  door.  A 
party  of  city  people  drove  up  here,  I 
suppose  for  a  day’s  outing,  stopped  their 
horses  in  front  of  a  little  cemetery  which 
we  take  pride  in  keeping  neat  and  clean, 
camped  upon  the  nicely  kept  grass 
among  the  flowers  and  trees  in  front  of 
the  gates,  ate  their  lunch  and  proceeded 
to  enjoy  themselves  for  several  hours. 
When  they  went  away  they  left  the  re¬ 
mains  of  their  repast  and  the  wrappings 
scattered  in  every  direction;  broken 
boxes,  old  newspapers,  egg  shells, 
banana  skins,  cucumber  peelings,  tin 
cans,  pieces  of  bread,  crackers,  etc., 
were  in  evidence,  and  I  assure  you  that 
it  was  a  very  indignant  farmer’s  wife 
who  cleaned  up  after  them.  Now  would 
it  not  be  an  exaggerated  charge  to  class 
all  city  people  with  this  party  and  say, 
in  the  spirit  of  Rose  Terry  Cooke:  “Why 
don’t  city  people  learn  good  manners?” 

e.  w. 

An  Opinion  from  Pennsylvania. 

It  will  only  be  just  if  many  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  rise  up  in  indigna¬ 
tion  against  this  misrepresentation  of 
their  housekeeping  ability.  The  state¬ 
ment  in  the  article  referred  to  may  be 
absolutely  correct,  but  as  a  condition  of 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
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things  generally  speaking,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  dispute  it.  The  facts  of  the  case 
seem  to  have  taken  place  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  so  the  housewives  of  those  States 
may  stand  up  for  themselves  or  rest  un¬ 
der  this  stigma  if  they  will,  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  for  four  or  five  counties  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Maryland  that  touch  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line.  In  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  the  homes  scattered 
thickly  through  these  counties  you  will 
find  the  farmers’  families  living  on  the 
best  farm  produce  served  in  the  best 
way.  What  they  don’t  need  of  the  best 
and  the  rest  is  sent  to  the  city  market. 
You  will  find  good  bread,  and  usually 
it  is  eaten  before  it  has  time  to  become 
musty.  The  butter  is  sweet,  pure  and 
clean,  often  made  at  a  creamery,  as 
little  churning  is  done  on  the  farms, 
and  has  been  kept  in  a  good  spring 
house  or  ice  house.  I  new  saw  lumpy, 
streaked  mashed  potatoes.  What  streak¬ 
ed  them,  dirt?  I  never  but  once  heard  of 
peas  served  in  greasy  water.  Our  din¬ 
ing  rooms  are  cool  and  flyless  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  as  they  can  be  kept  with  screens 
and  blinds.  Our  kitchens  and  pantries. 


AMERICAN 
BUFFALO 
ROBES 

are  a  thing  of  the  past 
bat  we  have  the  Kazoo  Buffalo 
Robe,  a  substitute  that  has  every  uppcuriincc  and 
many  udvsntuKes  over  the  Genuine  Buffalo  Skin 
Robe,  first  quality  only.  Made  of  very  heavy  EIDER¬ 
DOWN,  pliable,  soft,  lined  with  astrachan  and  much 
warmer  than  a  stiff  skin  Robe.  Interlined  with  rubber 
cloth,  wind  and  water  proof.  Wholesale  Prlee  *6.  fin,  % 
the  price  of  a  skin  robb.  Money  back  i  f  not  satisfactory . 
Catalog  G  83,  free.  Cash  Suppy  ft  JUg.  Co. ,  Kalamaioo,  Mich, 
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scenes  of  much  work  and  some  worry, 
are  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  any¬ 
one  filled  with  the  spirit  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  may  investigate. 

And  now  tell  me  why  is  a  painted  floor 
more  appropriate  for  our  rooms  than  a 
carpeted  one?  Do  we  not  need  our 
rooms  kept  warm?  Do  we  not  admire 
a  pretty  carpet?  Would  not  Axminster 
be  just  as  suitable  for  us  as  for  anyone 
if  we  admire  it  and  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it?  If  Rose  Terry  Cooke  will  make  a 
tour  of  Lancaster,  Chester  and  York 
counties,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Balti¬ 
more  and  Harford  counties,  Md.,  taking 
“pot  luck”  for  oreakfast,  dinner  or  sup¬ 
per,  as  she  reaches  farmhouses  in  her 
travels,  I  believe  she  will  be  ready  to 
apologize  to  the  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  at  least  in  these  communities. 

MISS  JAMAR. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS.’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  £.  Krause;  &  Ilro.,  .Hilton,  l’a . 
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WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 

I - k.  Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Seat  and  Tank, 

|  :  I  Nickel  Plated  flush  and  supply  pipes,  com- 

Plete>€acl*  811.00. 

'  Cast  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tubs, 

length  B  ft.  Complete 
with  full  set  of  nickel 
plated  fittings,  each, 

« ll.OO. 

They  are  new  goods, 
ask  for  free  catalogue 
No.  57  on  plumbing 
and  building  material. 

Chicago  House  W-ecking  Co.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sf*.,Chicago 
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NeW  Subscription  Offer. 

Every  New  Subscriber  who  will  mention  this  publication 
or  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  at  once  with 
name  and  address  and  $1.75  will  receive  : 

■  All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  re¬ 
maining  weeks  of  1902. 

i _ The  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year's 

Double  Numbers. 

> _ The  Companion  Calendar  for  1903,  litho¬ 

graphed  in  twelve  colors  and  gold. 

Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1903,— more 
than  250  stories,  50  special  articles,  etc.,—  till 
January,  1904,  for  $1.75. 
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The  Prospectus  for  1903,  announcing  nearly  300  contributions  to  the  new  volume, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  Free  with  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 
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AXD  95  CENTS  bays  Una 
High  Grade,  High  An?, 
Guaranteed^  Five-Drawer, 
Solid  Polished,  Antique 
Oak,  Drop  Head  Cabinet  SEWING  MACHINE,  the  equal  of  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  that  cost  twice  $10.45  for  our  6-Drawer,  Drop  Head  Cabinet 


the  money  elsewhere. 


for  the  beautiful  f  JO  OC 
marquetry  decor-  with  .09 
ated  KDUEMERK  Sewing  Machine.  ~ 


$11.95 


celebrated  New  queen  sewing  machine. 


fur  the  stundard 
ballbearing  H  L'lt- 
DICK  SEWING  MACHINE. 
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mechanism  and  special  features,  In  our  big,  new,  free  sewing  machine  catalogue. 
Y  ou  must  write  for  It.  If  you  mention  this  paper  we  will  give  you  the  names  of* 
number  of  your  own  neighbors  to  whom  we  have  sold  machines,  so  you  cm  see  and  ex¬ 
amine  yonr  neighbors’  machines,  learn  how  they  are  pleased  with  them  and  how  much 
money  we  saved  them.  We  can  Barely  save  you  *10. 00  to  *20.00  on  any  kind  of  a  machine. 
TURPP  UmiTUQ1  PREP  TRIM  on  any  seningmaehlne  ordered.  Forfree 
I  NULL.  Ill  U  I"  I  flu  rnLC  I  N IHL  Sewing  Machine  Catalogue,  the  most 
wonderful  price  offerings  ever  made,  our  liberal  terms,  pay  after  received 

free  trial  plan,  cut  this  ad.  out  and  mail  to  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  GO.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  Nov.  14,  1902. 
BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  lb .  —  @  26 

Firsts  .  23 %@  25 

Seconds  .  21  @  23 

Lower  grades  .  19  @ 

Held,  extras  .  —  @  24% 

Held,  firsts  .  22  @  24 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy...  24  @  24% 

Half-tubs,  firsts  .  22%@  23% 

Tubs,  seconds  .  20  @  22 

Tubs,  thirds  . ..  18  @  19 

Tins,  etc .  18  @  23% 

W’n  imit’n  creamery,  finest _  20  @  21 

Lower  grades  .  17  @  L% 

W’n  factory,  June  make.  fey...  18%@  19 

June  make,  fair  to  prime .  17%@  18 

Current  make,  best .  —  @18 

Current  make,  seconds .  17  @  17% 

Thirds  .  16  @  16% 

Renovated,  fancy  .  20%@  21 

Common  to  prime .  17%@  20 

Packing  stock  .  16  @  17 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  colored, 

Sept.,  fancy  .  —  @  12% 

Small,  white,  Sept.,  fancy .  —  @  12% 

Small,  Oct.,  choice .  —  @  12% 

Small,  good  to  prime .  12  @  12% 

Small,  common  to  fair .  10%@  11% 

Large,  col’d,  Sept.,  fancy .  —  @  12% 

Large,  white,  Sept.,  fancy —  —  @  12% 

Large,  Oct.,  choice .  —  @  12% 

Large,  good  to  prime .  12  @  12% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  10%@  11% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  11  @  11% 

Large,  choice  .  10%@  10% 

Part  skims,  prime .  10  @  10% 

Fair  to  good .  8%@  9% 

Common  .  6  @  7 

HGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

W’n,  fresh-gathered,  doz .  —  @  27 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  wh..  28  @  30 

Fresh-gathered,  fancy,  mixed.  26  @  2i 

State  &  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  23  @  25 

W’n,  fresh-gathered,  fancy .  —  @  26 

Held  and  mixed .  21  @  22 

Average  best  .  —  @  24 

Fair  to  good.. .  22  @  23 

Inferior  .  20  @  21 

Kentucky,  fair  to  prime .  20  @  23 

Tennessee,  fair  to  prime .  20  @  22 

Fresh-gathered,  dirties,  doz —  16  @  18% 

Checks,  per  doz .  15  @  17 

Refrigerator,  Spring  packed, 
fey,  local  storage,  charges 

paid  to  Jan.  1 .  —  @  21 

Spring  packed,  local  storage, 

good  to  prime .  20  @  20% 

Summer  packed,  com.  to  pme.  17%@  19 
Limed,  prime  to  fey,  *doz .  19%@  20 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  9%@  10 

Fowls,  lb .  9%@  10 

Roosters,  old,  lb .  —  @6 

Turkeys,  lb .  —  @10 

Ducks,  Western,  pair .  75  @  80 

Southern  &  S’th’wn,  pair .  65  @  70 

Geese,  Western,  pair . 1  37  @1  50 

Southern  &  S’th’wn,  pair . 1  12  @1  25 

Live  pigeons,  pair .  15  @  20 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-pkd,  fey.  13%@  14 
Spring,  dry-picked,  av.  g’des.  12  @  13 


Spring,  scalded,  fancy .  —  @  13% 

Spring,  scalded,  avge.  g’des..  12  @  12% 

Spring,  common,  lb .  7  @  9 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb...  20  @  22 

Phila.,  roasters,  lb .  16  @  17 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes .  14  @  15 

Pennsylvania,  fancy  broilers..  17  @  19 

Penn.,  fancy  roasters,  lb .  —  @  15 

Penn.,  fair  to  good .  11  @  13 

W’n,  dry-picked,  avge.  best  ..—  @  12% 
W’n,  scalded,  O.  &  M.,  fey...  13  @  13% 

W’n,  scalded,  avge.  best .  —  @  12% 

Western,  ordinary  .  10  @  12 

Fowls,  W’n,  dry-pkd,  av.  best.  —  @  11% 

W’n,  scalded,  avge  best .  —  @  11 

Southwestern,  avge.  best .  —  @11 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  9  @  10 

Old  roosters,  lb .  S%@  9 

Spring  ducks,  W’n,  fey,  lb .  12  @  14 

Western,  inferior,  lb .  8  @  10 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  lb .  15  @  16 

Maryland,  lb .  12  @  14 

Western,  lb .  8  @  10 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  wh.,  doz.. 2  75  @3  00 

Mixed,  doz . 2  25  @ 2  50 

Dark,  doz .  —  @2  00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  fey,  red  table  var,  bbl.2  50  @3  50 

Snow,  bbl . 1  50  @3  00 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

King,  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Hubbardson,  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  00  @2  25 

Spitzenburg,  bbl . 1  50  @3  00 

Northern  Spy,  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Greening,  bbl . 1  00  @2  50 

Twenty-ounce,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Pound  Sweet,  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 

Common  grades,  p.  d.-h.  bbl...  75  @1  00 
Open-head  bbls.,  as  to  kind..  75  @1  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 3  00  @5  00 

Seckel,  bbl . 4  00  @6  00 

Bose,  bbl  . 2  00  @4  00 

Clairgeau,  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Anjou,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Duchess,  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Sheldon,  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Lawrence,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Louise  Bonne,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Kieffer,  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Common  cooking,  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Quinces,  apple,  bbl . 3  00  @5  00 

Grapes,  up-river,  Concord,  case.  60  @  75 
W’n  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  bskt....  10  @  20 

Niagara,  small  basket .  10  @  18 

Catawba,  small  basket .  10  @  13 

Large,  red,  small  bskt .  8  @  10 

Black,  large  basket .  17  @  18 

Black,  small  basket .  9  @  12 

Del.,  10-basket  case . 1  75  @2  25 

Catawba,  10-bskt  case . 1  25  @1  50 

Salem,  10-basket  case . 1  00  @1  25 

Concord,  10-basket  case .  —  @1  25 

Concord,  in  trays,  ton., . 35  00@40  00 

Clinton,  in  trays,  ton . 60  00@65  00 

Delaware,  in  trays,  ton .  —  @80  00 


Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fey,  bbl. 8  00  @9  00 

White,  in  trays,  ton . 45  00@55  00 

Early  Black,  fancy . 7  25  @7  75 

Common  to  prime . 5  00  @7  00 

Crate  . 1  90  @2  60 

Jersey,  bbl . 7  00  @7  25 

Jersey,  crate  . 2  25  @2  40 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  bbl — 2  00  @2  25 
State,  Pa.  &  Mich.,  180  lbs.. ..1  75  @2  00 

Wis.  &  other  W’n,  180  lbs _ 1  50  @1  75 

Jersey,  bbl . 1  75  @2  00 

Jersey,  sack  . 1  75  @1  90 

Va.,  second  crop,  bbl . 1  75  @1  90 

Maine,  sack  . 1  75  @1  87 

Belgium,  168-lb.  sack .  —  @2  00 

Sweets,  So.  Jersey,  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

Sweets,  S’th’n,  yellow,  bbl. ...100  @137 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart .  6  @  12 

Beets,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100  bchs.  75  @1  00 

Carrots,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  100 . 1  50  @1  75 

Red,  bbl . 1  £0  @2  00 

Cauliflowers,  fair  to  fancy,  bbl.l  25  @2  50 

Culls,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Celery,  prime,  large,  doz .  30  @  40 

Small  to  medium .  5  @  25 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  crate . 1  25  @2  25 

Florida,  basket  . 1  50  @2  50 

Boston,  hothouse,  doz .  90  @1  00 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 1  25  @1  75 

Kale,  Norfolk,  Scotch,  bbl .  30  @  50 

Lettuce,  Boston,  doz .  25  @  50 

North  Carolina,  basket . 1  50  @1  75 

Norfolk,  basket  . 1  00  @1  50 

Now  Orleans,  bbl . 4  00  @4  50 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  Potato,  bag.l  00  @2  00 

Mushrooms,  hothouse,  lb .  40  @  60 

Onions,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  red,  bbl.l  50  @1  75 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  yellow,  bbl - 2  00  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bbl .  75  @2  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  75  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag...l  50  @2  00 

Connecticut,  white,  bbl . 2  50  @5  00 

Connecticut,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Connecticut,  red,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Western,  yellow,  bag .  75  @2  25 

White  pickle  onions,  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

White  pickle  onions,  basket... 100  @2  00 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier .  —  @1  25 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl .  75  @1  25 

Parsnip,  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  60  @  75 

Peas,  Southern,  basket . 1  00  @1  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  basket .  25  @  50 

Romaine,  New  Orleans,  bbl . 7  00  @9  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Baltimore,  bbl .  —  @1  00 

String  beans,  Va.,  basket . 1  00  @1  75 

Charleston,  wax,  basket . 1  00  @1  75 

North  Carolina,  basket .  75  @1  50 

Florida,  crate  .  75  @1  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl .  —  @75 

Hubbard,  bbl .  —  @1  00 

Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl..  75  @  80 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  60  @  70 

White,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier . 1  00  @2  25 


MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  $1.61 
per  40-quart  can. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  76%;  No.  1, 
Northern  Spring,  81%;  No.  1,  hard  Duluth, 
84%;  corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  elevator,  64%;  oats, 
No.  2,  mixed,  elevator,  34%;  rye,  No.  2, 
Western,  53;  barley,  malting,  53@66;  feed¬ 
ing,  41. 


FEED.— City  bran,  bulk,  $17;  standard 
middlings,  $18@$18.50;  choice  middlings,  $20@ 
$24;  linseed  meal,  $26.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
$27;  dry  brewers’  grains,  $15.25. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  1902,  choice,  bu.,  $2.75; 
medium,  1902,  choice,  $2.45;  pea,  1902,  choice, 
$2.40;  red  kidney,  1902,  choice,  $3.15;  white 
kidney,  1902,  choice,  $2.70@$2.75;  black  turtle 
soup,  choice,  $2.25@$2.35;  yellow  eye,  1902, 
choice,  $2.75@$2.80. 


TOBACCO. 

SEED  LEAF.— Connecticut  fillers,  8@10; 
average  lots,  20@25;  fine  wrappers,  50@70; 
N.  Y.  State  fillers,  6@8;  average  lots,  12@18; 
fine  wrappers,  40@50;  Ohio  fillers,  6@7;  fine 
wrappers,  14@20;  Pennsylvania  fillers,  7@10; 
average  lots,  12@17. 

VIRGINIA  SHIPPING— Common  lugs, 
5%@6%;  good  lugs,  6%@7;  common  to  me¬ 
dium  leaf,  8%@9;  medium  to  good  leaf, 
dark,  9@10;  light,  10@11;  good  to  fine  leaf, 
dark,  11%@12%;  light,  12%@14. 


CLARK'S  GRASS  CULTURE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Grange  at  North  Leo¬ 
minster,  Mass.,  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  the 
grass  man,  gave  a  talk  on  his  favorite 
topic.  Among  other  things  he  said: 

“I  wish  emphatically  to  say  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  wornout  lands;  they  are  sim¬ 
ply  dormant.  Intense  cultivation  is  the 
principal  thing  needed  to  renew  and  give 
life  to  the  soil.  It  must  be  worked,  entire¬ 
ly  worked,  20  times  at  least,  more  than 
now.  The  old  sod  should  be  made  into 
plant  food  right  away,  the  surface  of  the 
land  should  be  kept  true,  and  worked  to 
an  even  depth  of  at  least  six  inches.  The 
land  should  be  worked  as  much  as  30  times 
in  July  and  August  and  seeded  September 
1  in  this  latitude.  It  is  a  fact  that  Timothy 
and  Red-top  must  be  sown,  completed  and 
finished  at  the  same  date.  In  other  words, 
a  field  sown  in  part  Monday  and  again  in 
part  Saturday  of  the  same  week  will  never 
produce  any  grass  from  the  seed  sown  Sat¬ 
urday,  for  the  reason  that  the  seed  sown 
Monday  will  take  possession  of  the  field.  I 
use  14  quarts  of  Timothy  and  14  quarts  of 
recleaned  Red-top  to  each  acre.  I  use  bone, 
muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  for 
fertilizer.  These  fertilizers  as  a  whole  cost 
not  more  than  $3  per  ton  of  hay  produced. 
How  often  should  t’he  land  be  reseeded?  I 
should  say  once  in  five  or  six  years.  It 
takes  10  months  to  produce  a  crop,  and  40 
days  from  the  time  it  starts  in  the  Spring, 
with  this  cultivation,  a  drought  will  not 
harm  it  so  much.  The  Winter  storms  al¬ 
ways  give  water  in  the  Spring,  intense  cul¬ 
tivation,  with  perfect  connection  with  the 
subsoil,  give  an  early  start,  and  from  three 
to  five  inches  more  water  will  make  the 
first  crop.  The  old  field  cannot  do  it.  This 
new  method  will  always  make  a  large  first 
crop,  and  in  15  years  I  have  never  failed  to 
get  a  large  first  crop.  Timothy  and  Red- 
top  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  half  the  heads 
show  full  blossom.  Two  to  three  days  of 
good  sunshine  will  cure  heavy  grass,  but 
with  poor  weather  time  only  tells.  I  always 
heap  my  hay  when  hot,  say  from  two  to 
four  o’clock  P.  M.  I  always  cut  my  second 
crop  just  before  frost.  I  never  pasture  my 
grass  fields.  I  do  not  think  it  pays  to  ferti¬ 
lize  old  fields.  Keep  your  grass  fields  clean 
and  fertilize  every  crop.  While  the  average 
farmer  may  not  be  able  to  carry  out  my 
full  scheme,  yet  he  can  cultivate  more  in¬ 
tensely,  seed  and  fertilize,  and  give  the 
grass  the  first  chance,  thus  doubling  his 
present  product.” 


Wants,  tor  Sale  or  Exchange 


Fob  Sale — 800  acres  of  wild  land,  Sec¬ 
tion  23,  Tp.  127,  B.  61,  on  S.  W.,  one-quarter  of  Sec.  13, 
cornering  Brown  County,  8.  Dak.  In  the  best  grazing 
section  of  the  United  States.  $20  per  acre;  $10,000 
cash.  Inquire  of  W.  S.  SMITH,  Pleasant  Valley,  Ill. 


One  of  the  most  desirable  fruit  farms 

in  Virginia.  In  splendid  order.  Will  pay  10  per  cent 
on  price  asked  and  profit  will  increase  steadily.  Near 
great  markets,  tine  transportation  facilities,  and  mild 
climate  in  most  healthful  belt  in  United  States. 
Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Farm  at  Public  Sale. — 52K  acres,  in  the 

town  of  Scriba,  seven  miles  east  of  Oswego  City.  Good 
barns  and  house;  two  wells;  100  apple  trees,  bearing. 
Right  in  the  famous  strawberry  district.  Will  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  on  April  1,  1903,  at  12  o’clock, 
noon,  on  the  premises. 

B.  M.  BABNETT,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — One  mounted 

Westinghouse,  Double-gear  two-horse  Tread  Power 
with  Patent  Governor,  used  but  little;  also,  one  13- 
inch  Wolverine  Shredder,  good  as  new.  Cause  of 
selling,  have  bought  Engine  and  Husker. 

CHAS.  V.  MILLER,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 


\Aff  A  A|  ’T  C  Ten  live  hustling  agents 
V  53  f  \  |\b  I  EL  YJ  in  the  State  of  New  York 
to  canvass  for  a  well-known  article.  Must  have 
good  reference.  Salary  and  expenses  paid  weekly. 
Address  EMPLOYER, care  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits, 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

No.  229  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
our  specialties: 


Game, 

1  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

I  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

Poultry,  Game, 

Hothouse  Products,  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Consignments  solicited.  Top  prices  secured  for 
choice  stock.  Write  for  Market  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Packing  Instructions. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


—Guernsey  Bull  Captain  Somers 
6536,  three  years  old.  Address 


No. 


THOMAS  CRANE,  Somers,  Westchester  Co.,N.  Y. 


Berkshire,  C. White  and  P.  China  Pigs,  2  mos.  up.  Also 
Collie  Pups,  White  Holland  Turkeys  and  B.P.  Bock 
Cockerels.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  Lotbers,  Lack,  Pa. 


Three  extra  large  fine  Dorset  Bam  Lambs,  ready  for 
service,  eligible  to  registration.  Price,  $7  ea.,  worth  $25. 
Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  457  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


All  COUNTRY  DEALERSandTRAPPERS 

will  do  well  by  writing  for  reliable  prices  before  sell¬ 
ing.  Honest  dealings  and  correct  grading  my  motto 
Reference:  First  National  Bank  of  Hightstown. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Furs  and  Dealer 
in  Ginseng,  Hightstown,  Lock  Box  48,  N.  J. 


WOOD  ASHES 

FOB  SALE.  100  barrels  Hickory  Wood  Ashes  out  of 
smoke-house;  $1.25  per  barrel.  WM.  STOKES,  Pro¬ 
vision  Dealer,  18  Jay  Street,  New  York  City. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,N.Y. 


GAME.— Quail,  doz.,  $2.50@$3;  partridges, 
fresh,  pair,  $1.25@$1.75;  frozen,  $1.25@$1.50; 
grouse,  frozen,  pair,  $2.50@$2.75;  woodcock, 
pair,  $1@$1.40;  English  snipe,  dozen,  $2@$2.50; 
plover,  golden,  dozen,  $2.75@$3;  grass,  doz., 
$1.50@$3;  wild  ducks,  canvas,  pair,  $2@$3; 
Mallard,  pair,  75@$1;  teal,  pair,  40@60;  veni¬ 
son,  fresh  saddles,  lb.,  20j  whole  deer,  lb., 
16@18. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veal,  prime,  lb.,  11%@12;  common  to  good, 
10@11;  buttermilks,  7@8;  grassers,  5@6. 
Pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  9@9%;  me¬ 
dium,  8%@9;  heavy,  prime,  8@8%;  roasting 
pigs,  lb.,  10@12. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Calves,  $5.50@$9;  sheep, 
$2.25@3.75;  lambs,  $4.50@6. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves,  $5.50@$8.50; 
sheep,  $1.75@3.75;  lambs,  $4.25@5.50;  hogs, 
heavy,  $6.35@$6.b0;  pigs,  $6.30@$6.35. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  good  to  prime,  $6@ 
$6.25;  Texans,  $3@4;  stockers  and  feeders, 
$2@$4.65;  cows,  $1.40@$4.50;  sheep,  $2.75@$4; 
lambs,  $3.50@$5;  hogs,  mixed  and  butchers; 
good  to  choice,  heavy,  $6.20@6.42%;  light 
$5.95@$6.25. 

GINSENG.— Southern  and  Southwestern, 
lb.,  $3.75@$4.25;  Western,  $4@$4.50;  Northern 
and  Eastern,  $5@$5.50. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  lb., 
35@37;  medium,  32@34;  ordinary,  28@31;  olds, 
7@12%;  German,  1902,  39@48. 

HONEY. — N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb, 
fancy,  lb.,  15@16;  fair  to  good,  12@14:  buck¬ 
wheat,  comb,  12@14;  extracted,  clover, 
7@7%;  extracted,  buckwheat,  6%@7. 

DRIED  FRUIT. — Apples,  evaporated, 
1902,  fancy,  lb.,  7@7%;  choice,  6%@6%;  prime. 
6;  common,  5@5%;  sun-dried,  1902,  sliced, 
4%@6;  quarters,  4%@5%;  chops,  100  lbs., 
$2.62@$2.75;  cores  and  skins,  $1.50@$1.62; 
raspberries,  evaporated,  1902,  lb.,  22@22% 
huckleberries,  1902,  17@18;  blackberries,  1902, 
8@S%;  cherries,  1902,  20@22. 


Good  Apples. — From  our  little  orchard  of 
just  about  one  acre  of  ground  we  gathered 
260  bushels  of  fine,  smooth  Ben  Davis  and 
Lankford.  The  trees  are  14  years  old.  Not 
all  the  trees  bore  this  season,  either.  The 
above  amount  was  the  product  of  25  trees, 
some  of  which  went  as  high  as  14  bus’hels 
per  tree.  I  am  preparing  to  plant  150  more 
apple  trees  this  Autumn.  I  believe  there 
is  money  in  well-cared-for  apple  orc’hards. 
Spraying,  however,  is  just  the  difference 
between  fruit  and  no  fruit,  profit  and  loss, 
success  and  failure.  I  like  to  plant  good 
one-year-old  trees  which  I  shall  keep  low¬ 
headed  and  stocky  by  the  Hitchings  and 
Vergon  plan  of  pruning,  and  vigorous  and 
healthy  by  their  mode  of  culture,  which 
is  the  only  way  that  is  practicable  here  on 
our  steep  slopes.  I  want  to  plant  Rome 
Beauty,  York  Imperial,  Missouri  Pippin, 
Stayman  and  Grimes  this  Fall. 

Licking  Co.,  Ohio.  f.  h.  ballou. 


CUT  PRICE  BOOKS. 

The  following  slightly  shelf-worn  books 
will  be  sent  postpaid  at  the  reduced  prices 


named: 

Accidents  and  Emergencies .  10 

Errors  about  Plants .  20 

The  Cauliflower  .  25 

My  Handkerchief  Garden .  10 

Canning  and  Preserving .  10 

Milk  Making  and  Marketing .  10 

How  To  Plant  a  Place .  10 

Tuberous  Begonias  .  10 

Country  Roads  .  10 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

New  York- 

Stopo.  irritating  coughs — Jayne’s 
Expectorant. — Adv. 


SAWS 


Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machines.  Also 
horse  powers,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 

Harder  Mfg  Co.,Cobleskill,N.  Y. 


RUPTURE 


CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
$4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay. 
ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four • 

Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


SOLDER  IRON 


WBENCfl, 


lEELPLAJES 


BRISTLES 


HEELPLATES 


NEEDLES 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  $1.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  $1,  and  $1  extra— 
($2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  each. 
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First  Prize, 

One  Hundred  Dollars. 

It  may  be  considered  a  little  early  yet 
for  real  bard  steady  canvassing  for  sub¬ 
scriptions,  but  from  the  way  small  clubs 
come  in  it  is  evident  that  agents  could 
be  getting  a  start  now  for  those  .ash 
prizes  if  they  put  in  a  little  time  at  it. 
The  inducement  of  the  remainder  of  this 
year  gratis  to  those  who  subscribe  now 
for  next  year,  brings  in  a  great  many 
new  subscriptions,  especially  from  old 
friends  who  send  a  name  or  two  without 
making  any  effort  to  raise  large  clubs. 
We  do  not  want  you  to  forget  that  the 
paper  is  sent  10  weeks  on  trial  for  10 
cents.  This  is  the  most  popular  arrange¬ 
ment  we  ever  made.  They  are  coming 
in  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  a  week,  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  the  old  sub¬ 
scribers  who  carry  the  proposition  to 
their  neighbors  and  friends.  Remember 
it  takes  about  seven  weeks  at  this  rate 
to  put  on  enough  names  to  keep  the  new 
press  going  one  hour.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
now  five  times  the  circulation  of  any 
other  farm  paper  published  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  must  yet  have  the  larg¬ 
est  of  any  in  the  country.  We  want  you 
to  contribute  at  least  one  new  name  to 
that  result.  Do  you  want  the  terms  for 
getting  up  a  club '! 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
Ne  v  York. 


MARKET  NO  fES 

FRESH  FRUITS.— The  receipts  of  apples 
are  heavy  with  a  large  proportion  much 
under  first  quality.  The  range  of  prices  at 
present  is  from  75  cents  to  $3.50.  A  few 
fancy  pears  are  selling  at  high  prices,  but 
we  see  large  quantities  of  small  inferior 
Kieffers  in  open  barrels,  which  are  really 
worthless  and  go  for  almost  any  price  that 
a  buyer  sees  fit  to  offer.  Grapes  are  plenti¬ 
ful  and  selling  well  at  a  trifle  below  former 
prices.  Comparatively  few  nave  been  sold 
on  the  streets  by  the  hucksters  with 
wagons  this  Fall,  as  the  retail  price  is  too 
high.  In  order  to  make  them  go  quickly 
in  this  way  a  retail  price  as  low  as  10  cents 
per  small  basket  is  necessary. 

FIRE  NOTES.— During  October,  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  there  were  re¬ 
ported  158  fires  of  a  destructiveness  of  not 
less  than  $10,000  each.  Of  this  number  seven 
were  from  $250,000  to  $400,000;  six  from 
$150,000  to  $225,000;  38  from  $50,000  to  $125,000, 
and  107  from  $10,000  to  $45,000.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  fires  by  States  was  as  follows: 
New  York,  25;  Michigan,  13;  Texas,  12; 
Illinois,  11;  New  Jersey  and  Alabama,  six; 
Minnesota  and  Massachusetts,  five:  Mary¬ 
land,  Tennessee,  North  Dakota  and  In¬ 
diana,  four;  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Kansas  and 
California,  three;  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Vermont,  Virginia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Missouri, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  two,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  West  Virginia,  Montana 
and  Indian  Territory,  one.  Among  the 
losses  were.  35  mills  and  factories;  25 
stores;  21  elevators  and  warehouses;  11 
lumber  plants;  nine  hotels;  eight  stables 
and  farm  buildings;  three  ice  plants,  and 
one  church,  cider  mill,  brewery  and  casket 
factory. 

EGGS.— Receivers  complain  that  a  large 
percentage  of  present  arrivals  contain 
stale  stock.  Strictly  fancy  eggs  are  firm, 
and  there  are  but  few  in  sight.  Holders  of 
refrigerator  eggs  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  unloading  offered  by 
the  scarcity  of  fresh  goods,  and  some  sales 
at  21  cents  are  noted.  Many  of  these 
mixed  eggs  come  from  country  stores 
where  produce  is  taken  in  trade.  In  some 
instances  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
eggs  brought  to  these  stores  in  lots  of  one 
to  10  dozens  or  more.  Those  that  look  par¬ 
ticularly  bad  may  be  tested  and  rejected, 
but  the  rule  is  to  put  the  different  lots  into 
one  receptacle,  some  a  day  old,  some  a 
week,  and  others  three  weeks  or  more. 
When  these  mixed  lots  are  crated  and 
shipped  to  a  distant  market,  the  results 
are  far  from  satisfactory.  The  eggs  which 
had  been  held  so  long  by  the  px-oducer  that 
they  were  just  at  the  danger  point, 
actually  become  stale  on  the  way.  If 
producers  would  make  it  a  rule  to  dispose 
of  what  they  have  for  sale  every  week, 
and  not  put  in  “stolen”  nests  of  uncer¬ 
tain  age  that  are  found,  much  of  this 
“mixed”  nuisance,  which  causes  so  much 
trouble  in  the  markets,  would  be  done 
away  with.  We  have  heard  conversations 
like  this.  The  man  of  the  house  is  going 


to  the  village  Saturday  night  to  do  some 
trading.  His  wife  says: 

“John,  you’d  better  take  the  eggs.” 

“How  many  are  there?” 

“Three  dozen.” 

“O,  let  them  go  until  next  Saturday.” 

Perhaps  the  rain  keeps  him  from  going 
the  next  week,  and  there  lie  the  eggs 
which  ought  to  be  on  their  way  to  the 
consumer. 

BUTTER.— Offerings  of  fresh  fancy 
creamery  are  light,  and  most  trading  in 
this  grade  is  being  done  on  the  basis  ot 
26  cents.  Here  and  there  are  reports  of 
very  high  scoring  lots  bringing  a  premium 
over  this  figure,  but  not  enough  to  warrant 
a  quotation.  Choice  firsts  are  meeting  a 
good  demand,  but  lower  grades  are  dull  and 
suffer  by  competition  with  storage  cream¬ 
ery,  which  is  moving  quite  well.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  State  dairy  is  light,  with  consider¬ 
able  call  for  fine  Fall-made.  There  are 
always  a  lot  of  under  grades  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  butter 
trade  and  properly  belong  in  the  soap- 
grease  barrel.  It  has  been  our  observation 
that  retail  buyers  are  more  particular 
than  they  formerly  were,  more  calling  for 
the  “best”  butter.  We  hope  this  sentiment 
will  grow  until  the  inferior  stuff  is  crowd¬ 
ed  out.  A  large  restaurant  in  this  city, 
which  has  a  reputation  for  clean  and 
wholesome  cooking,  puts  the  butter  on 
the  tables  in  small  slabs  with  a  chunk  of 
ice  on  top.  Ordinarily  the  butter  is  good, 
but  at  one  table  was  a  chunk  that  would 
make  a  sap  sago  cheese  turn  pale  with 
discouragement.  When  the  waiter's  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  it,  he  captured  it 
and  hustled  it  ofL  remarking  that  they 
had  made  a  mis  'ake  and  got  some  cooking 
butter  on  the  tfble!  The  custom  of  using 
butter  of  this  c  diber  in  cookery  is  a  base 
ambushy  attach  upon  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  consumin  '  public.  If  anyone  wishes 
to  attempt  to  persuade  the  writer  to  eat 
such  stuff,  he  prefers  to  have  it  offered  in 
undisguised  and  refusable  form.  It  is 
true  that  in  high-seasoned  cookery  this 
rancid  butter  may  go  without  being  de¬ 
tected,  but  the  practice  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion.  Where  does  the  poor  butter  come 
from?  Part  of  it  is  spoiled  in  transporta¬ 
tion  or  storage,  and  part  was  never  good. 
No  matter  what  the  cause  it  should  be 
outlawed  for  the  good  of  the  butter  indus¬ 
try.  Dairymen  who  cannot  produce  a  rea¬ 
sonably  good  quality,  at  least  free  from 
taint,  should  learn  better  or  go  out  of  the 
business.  A  Philadelphia  newspaper  prints 
the  following: 

“Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  local  but¬ 
ter  market,  the  sales  of  oleomargarine 
during  the  coming  Winter  will  probably 
be  greater  than  at  any  period  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  number  of  dealers 
applying  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Office  for 
tax  receipts  to  sell  the  product  is  increas¬ 
ing  daily.  Yellow  oleo  as  a  substitute  for 
butter  can  be  sold  at  14  to  16  cents  a  pound, 
retail,  including  the  payment  of  a  10-eent 
tax.  The  best  grades  can  be  bought  at  22 
to  24  cents  a  pound,  tax  paid.” 

It  is  quite  likely  that  an  increased  quan¬ 
tity  of  oleomargarine  will  be  sold  as  such 
during  the  coming  Winter,  because  it  is 
more  difficult  to  palm  it  off  for  real  butter 
now  than  before  it  was  put  under  Federal 
authority.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
any  more  than  formerly  will  actually  be 
sold.  The  only  difference  will  be  that 
some  people  will  buy  and  eat  it,  knowing 
what  it  is,  instead  of  thinking  that  they 
have  butter.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  re¬ 
tailed  at  a  profit  at  14  to  16  cents,  after 
paying  the  10-cent  tax  is  interesting, 
showing  the  money  maker  it  has  been 
when  sold  as  butter  at  butter  prices. 
Dairymen  can  ask  nothing  more  than  that 
the  oleo  tub  bear  its  own  label  and  stand 
upon  its  own  bottom.  The  severe  regula¬ 
tions  adopted  appeared  to  be  the  only 
means  of  accomplishing  this.  w.  w.  h. 


Death  of  Nelson  Cox. 

Nelson  Cox,  the  pioneer  orchardist  of 
southern  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  at  Ensee, 
Lawrence  County,  October  30.  Mr.  Cox  was 
born  at  Cox’s  Landing,  W.  Va.,  May  21, 
1828.  In  1854  he  came  to  Lawrence  County 
and  settled  on  the  farm  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  scene  of  his  life  work.  Mr. 
Cox  was  one  of  the  oldest,  most  progressive 
and  successful  fruit  growers  of  the  State, 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  he  lived  to 
see  harvested  the  “banner  crop”  of  his 
great  orchard  thus  far— the  yield  of  1902 — 
which  is  over  3,000  barrels  of  apples.  Nel¬ 
son  Cox  did  a  great  deal  to  popularize  the 
Rome  Beauty  apple,  which  originated  near 
his  farm,  and  the  Rome  Beauty,  in  turn, 
made  his  own  name  famous  throughout 
the  Middle  States,  by  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  that  variety  he  was  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  upon  his  soil  and  place  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Mr.  Cox  visited  the  Ohio  State  Fair 
in  September,  where  the  writer  met  him 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  and  had  a  very 
pleasant  talk  with  him.  It  was  with  al¬ 


most  boyish  enthusiasm  that  he  spoke  of 
his  great  orchard  of  beautiful  apples, 
which  promised  so  much  at  that  date,  and 
which  has  since  broken  all  previous  records 
as  to  bushels  and  dollars. 

Mr.  Cox  leaves  an  aged  widow,  five 
daughters  and  two  sons.  The  latter,  E.  G. 
and  U.  T.  Cox,  are  not  unknown  to  R. 
N.-Y.  readers,  perhaps,  as  both  are  wide¬ 
awake,  up-to-date  horticulturists  and  oc¬ 
casional  contributors  to  che  horticultural 
press.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
great  work  to  which  Nelson  Cox  has  de¬ 
voted  a  lifetime  will  fall  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  are  lovers  of  beautiful  fruits, 
and  who  will  do  honor  to  their  father  and 
his  chosen  calling  by  bestowing  the  “best 
that  is  in  them”  upon  commercial  orchard¬ 
ing.  This  means  that  the  energy  and 
push  that  characterize  the  new  century  will 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enterprise  so 
successfully  established.  f.  h.  ballou. 

Ohio. 


Half  and  Half. 

The  dyspeptic  may  well  be  represented 
ictorially  as  being  half  masculine  and 
alf  feminine,  and  combining  the  least 
desirable  characteristics  of  either  sex. 
He  has  all  the  stubbornness  of  the  mag 
with  the  peevish  ir¬ 
ritability  of  a  sick 
woman.  He’s  not 
leasant  company  at 
ome  or  abroad. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery 
cures  dyspepsia  and 
other  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  associ¬ 
ated  organs  of  diges¬ 
tion  and  nutrition. 

It  renews  physical 
health  which  carries 
with  it  cheerfulness 
of  temper,  and  makes 
life  a  pleasure  instead 
of  a  penance. 

The  "  Discovery  n 
purifies  the  blood  by 
eliminating  the  cor¬ 
rupt  and  poisonous 
accumulations  from 
which  disease  is  bred. 

It  increases  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  blood- 
making  glands,  so 
increasing  the  supply 
of  pure  rich  blood,  which  gives  life  to 
every  organ  of  the  body.  It  gives  new 
life  and  new  strength. 

"Your  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  has  per¬ 
formed  a  wonderful  cure,”  writes  Mr.  M.  H. 
House,  of  Charleston,  Franklin  Co.,  Ark.  ”1  had 
the  worst  case  of  dyspepsia,  the  doctors  say,  that 
they  ever  saw.  After  trying  seven  doctors  and 
everything  I  could  hear  of  with  no  benefit,  I 
tried  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and 
now  I  am  cured.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  "  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.”  There  is  nothing  "just 
as  good”  for  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
blood  and  lungs. 

The  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser, 
1008  large  pages  in  paper  covers,  is  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps  to 
pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Address 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 

Through  the  Feet 

No  Medicine  Required — External 
Remedy  Gives  Immediate  Relief 
Free  on  Approval — Try  It. 

We  want  every  one  who  has  rheuma¬ 
tism  to  send  us  his  or  her  name.  We 
will  send  by  return  mail  a  trial  pair  of 
Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the  wonderful  ex¬ 
ternal  cure  which  has  brought  more  com¬ 
fort  into  the  State  of  Michigan  than  any 
internal  remedy  ever  made.  If  they 
give  relief,  send  us  One  Dollar ;  if  not 
don’t  send  us  a  cent. 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet  and  cure  by  drawing  out  the 
poisonous  acids  in  the  blood  through  the 
large  pores,  They  cure  rheumatism  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  It  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  you  that  we  couldn  t  send  the 
drafts  on  approval  if  they  didn’t  cure. 
Write  to-day  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft 
Co.,  W  N  15  Oliver  Building,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  for  a  trial  pair  of  drafts  on  ap¬ 
proval.  We  send  also  a  valuable  booklet 
on  Rheumatism. 


WHICH? 


OSGOOD 


SHORT  ON  CORN 
Or  LONG  ON  WHEAT* 

In  either  case  you  need  a  scale  this 
fall  ar  «1  winter.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Wi 
can  :  »I1  you  an  Osgood  Scale. 
High  grade.  Guaranteed.  Built 
>n  honor  and  at  reasonable 
ices  and  terms.  Free  Catalogue. 
Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


DA  Dill  ni  |Ut-B()Ok  showing  88  illustra- 
DA H81  rLAsld  tions,$l.  Address 

FRANK  BRYAN,  1297  Hamlet  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


Ta  latmarv  1  New  subscribers  to  The 

10  January  i,  R  N.^  will  now  get  the 


paper  from  the  time  sub¬ 
scriptions  arereccived 
If  you  will  send  us  a  chib 
of  four  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal,  with  $4, 
we  will  advance  your  own  subscription  one  year 
free. 


1904,  for  $1. 

until  January  1,  1904. 


OYEZ ! 


OYEZ ! 


ALL  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 
ATTEND! 


Come  one,  come  all.  Meet  at  “Thanksgiving 
Hall”  next  week.  Horse,  Cow  and  Dog  papers 
please  copy.  The  Troy  Chemical  Co.  will  lend 
this  space  next  week  to  voice  the  prayer  that 
should  be  echoed  throughout  all  Christendom. 


“SAVE-THE- HORSE” 

(TRADE-MARK) 


Here  are  the  actual  experiences  of  those  who  have  tried  “Save-the-Horse”  Spavin  Cure,  results  that 
carry  “Save-the-Horse”  over  skepticism,  prejudice  and  uncertainty.  No  man  will  see  his  horse  suffer 
and  become  incapacitated  when  such  facts  prove  convincingly  the  possibilities  of  this  remedy. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 

I  had  a  young  horse  that  had  a  small  splint  in 
front  leg.  He  went  lame  shortly  after  I  got  him. 
He  was  treated  with  another  liniment  with  no 
improvement.  I  turned  him  out  to  pasture  and 
used  in  five  weeks  about  half  a  bottle  of  your 
“Save-the-Horse.”  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  the 
lameness  was  entirely  gone.  The  horse  has  been 
used  constantly  since  bringing  him  in  from  the 
pasture,  now  eight  weeks  ago,  and  since  that 
time  has  not  been  lame. 

STEWART  JOHNSTON,  Pres., 

Pittsburg  Steel  Foundry. 

Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

My  mare  had  a  hog  spavin  on  both  legs,  and 
I  treated  them  with  “Save-the-Horse”  for  three 
months,  using  one  bottle,  and  she  never  stopped 
a  day  while  treatment  was  going  on.  I  had 
spent  considerable  time  and  money  on  Veterinar¬ 
ians  and  “Quacks,”  but  was  never  satisfied  until 
I  used  “Save-the-Horse,”  which  I  am  satisfied 
will  cure  any  case  In  existence. 

J.  S.  MITT  AG, 

Mittag  &  Volger,  Carbon  Paper  and  Ribbon*. 
Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco. 

Hedrick,  Iowa. 

On  July  21  last  Mr.  A.  M.  Utterback  of  this 
place  put  his  horse  in  my  hands.  He  was  at  that 
time  very  lame  from  a  ruptured  tendon  close  to 
his  rear  front  ankle  and  I  thought  the  horse  use¬ 
less  as  a  race  horse,  but,  as  I  knew  he  had  lots 
of  speed  and  was  dead  game,  I  took  charge  of 
him,  and  seeing  your  advertisement  I  had  Mr. 
Utterback  send  for  a  bottle  of  “Save-the-Horse,” 
us  you  are  aware,  and  it  worked  like  a  miracle. 
On  the  21st  day  of  July,  when  I  got  him,  he  was 
a  very  lame  horse  and  on  the  9th  of  September 
we  gave  him  four  heats  nil  around  2.30,  and  the 
next  day  we  gave  him  five  heats  from  2.26  to 
2.24  1-4,  which  was  a  severe  test,  but  he  never 
flinched.  He  is  sound  as  ever  a  horse  was,  hut 
the  ankle  is  enlarged  some  yet.  Will  it  remain 
so?  M.v  idea  in  having  Mr.  Utterback  send  for 
the  second  bottle  was  to  try  to  take  the  en¬ 
largement  down  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
the  treatment  a  little  longer.  Perhaps  I  used  the 
remedy  too  liberally,  but  I  thought  if  a  little  was 
good  a  good  deal  was  better.  Please  answer, 
stating  what  you  think  of  the  case. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ALEX.  PATTERSON. 

Copy  of  Guarantee  sent  on  application.  $5.00  i 

TROY  CHEMICii 

Also  Manufacturers 


Middle  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Some  three  years  ago  my  horse,  Clyde  Wilks, 
2:21%,  brother  of  Earl  Wilks,  2:17%,  met  with 
an  accident  which  brought  on  bone  spavin.  After 
applying  several  highly  recommended  cures  in 
vain  I  had  him  fired  and  used  him  two  seasons, 
then  he  went  lame  and  I  had  him  fired  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  but  it  did  not  help  him.  In  July  lust 
I  procured  a  bottle  of  your  “Save-  the1  Horse” 
and  began  driving  him  while  treating  him  with 
your  remedy.  I  used  two  bottles  and  he  is  as 
limber  and  strong  on  the  leg  as  he  ever  was. 
It  took  two  months  treatment  and  I  consider 
“Save-the-Horse”  the  greatest  cure  I  ever  saw 
and  I  honestly  recommend  it  to  all  horsemen. 

JNO.  REIL,  Prop.  Central  House. 

(One  bottle  should  last  at  the  very  least  ten 
weeks.  It  is  a  waste  to  apply  more  than  is 
directed.) 

The  fire  iron  is  uncertain  and  invariably  only 
aggravates  the  disease  or  injury:  blistering  is  less 
effective  than  the  fire  iron,  and  both  necessitate 
laying  up  the  horse  from  four  weeks  to  two 
months.  Arsenic,  mercurial  and  poisonous  com¬ 
pounds  produce  irreparable  injury. 

“Save-the-IIorse”  eliminates  all  these  factors. 

Horse  can  he  worked  continuously. 

It  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any 
place,  and  in  all  conditions  and  extremes  of 
weather — hot  or  cold.  And  no  matter  what  the 
age,  condition  or  development  of  the  case  or  pre¬ 
vious  failures  in  treating,  the  concentrated,  pene¬ 
trating,  absorbing  power  of  this  remedy  is  un¬ 
failing,  and  no  ease  can  withstand  the  force  of 
its  action,  whether  a  Bone  or  Bog  Spavin,  Ring- 
hone,  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock, 
Shoe  Boil,  Wind  I’uff,  Weak  or  Sprained  Tendons 
or  Lameness. 

$5.00  Per  Bottle. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  given  un¬ 
der  our  seal  and  signature,  constructed  solely 
to  convince,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  Need 
of  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except 
in  rarest  of  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness 
of  one  bottle. 

We  will  advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  remedy  effecting  a  cure.  Give  explicit 
particulars,  give  the  veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if 
lie  is  competent — inform  us  fully  as  to  the  age, 
development,  location  of  swellings,  lameness,  ac¬ 
tion  and  previous  treatment. 

:  all  druggists’  and  dealers’,  or  sent  prepaid. 

Xj  CO..  Troy,  3NT. 

if  Veterinary  Plxine. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SWINE  NOTES. 

Now  and  then  a  timid  woman, or  one 
who  is  unaccustomed  to  animals  says  to 
me:  “I  wonder  how  you  dare  to  go 
among  your  pigs  as  you  do.  They  are 
such  bloodthirsty  animals,  and  their 
bite  is  so  very  dangerous. '  I  suppose 
there  are  few  animals  which  are  worse 
to  contend  with  than  an  ugly  hog,  but 
I  have  yet  to  meet  an  ugly  Cheshire. 
Mine  are  petted  like  kittens  when  they 
are  wee  piggies  and  the  mothers  of  the 
herd,  handled  in  the  same  way  in  their 
babyhood,  never  object  to  the  pigs  being 
caressed.  Oh!  yes,  I  know  how  that 
must  sound  to  women  who  have  never 
cared  for  animals,  but  if  they  would 
once  make  a  pet  of  a  pig  they  would 
find  it  one  of  the  most  teachable  of  pets. 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  claim  that 
a  pig  would  be  clean  if  allowed  the 
chance.  I  would  rather  say  that  he 
will  be  clean  if  there  is  absolutely  no 
mud  in  which  he  can  wallow.  Probably 
were  he  provided  with  a  marble  bath, 
of  easy  access  in  Summer,  he  would 
make  use  of  it  if  there  was  no  black 
wallow  in  which  he  could  take  his  ease. 
It  is  possible  to  keep  a  hog  out  of  the 
mud.  It  is  even  possible  to  keep  his  feet 
out  of  the  feeding  trough,  but  to  make 
him  naturally  cleanly  is  wholly  to 
change  his  nature.  Where  hogs  are 
reared  for  the  greatest  possible  profit 
it  is  wise  to  have  them  very  tame.  A 
frightened,  nervous,  ill-treated  and  con¬ 
sequently  ill-natured  animal  is  very  un¬ 
likely  to  be  a  money-maker.  Much  of 
what  he  eats  must  go  to  make  up  what 
his  irritated  nervous  system  consumes. 

A  woman  often  finds  more  difficulty 
in  securing  comfortable  quarters  for  her 
animals  at  all  times  than  a  man,  for 
she  has  not  the  physical  strength  to  lay 
floors  and  do  many  necessary  things, 
and  sometimes  does  not  see  signs  of  de¬ 
cay  until  they  are  far  advanced,  or  can¬ 
not  secure  laborers  to  make  needed  re¬ 
pairs.  I  have  in  mind  a  small  pighouse 
of  my  own.  The  floor  did  not  seem  very 
bad  in  the  Fall  and  I  thought  it  would 
not  grow  much  worse  in  Winter,  but  it 
did.  Shut  from  the  ground  by  snow, 
the  two  brood  sows  which  occupied  the 
the  house  began  operations  on  that  floor. 
In  vain  were  the  holes  stuffed  with 
straw;  plank  after  plank  was  rooted  out 
and  still  I  could  not  get  it  mended.  The 
new  floor,  good  hard  maple  plank,  was 
laid  before  the  young  pigs  were  farrowed 
and  no  serious  results  were  caused  by 
the  bad  floor,  but  the  hogs  missed  so 
much  comfort  that  they  might  have 
enjoyed  all  Winter,  that  I  remember  this 
as  one  of  my  numerous  failures  to  make 
my  good  workers  as  happy  and  content¬ 
ed  as  they  might  have  been.  These 
same  sows  seemed  a  little  discontented 
with  their  food  after  the  Winter  closed 
in,  two  Winters  ago.  I  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  feed  more  grain,  lest  they 
become  too  fat,  and  I  had  neither  roots 
nor  apples  for  them.  I  did  have  prime 
clover  hay,  and  I  soaked  a  pail  full  of 
the  heads  and  leaves,  and  mixed  the 
grain  ration  with  it,  and  the  result  was 
very  gratifying.  They  had  it  every 
morning  nearly  all  Winter.  The  Che¬ 
shire  is  not  only  a  docile  pig,  and  one 
which  is  easy  to  handle,  but  they  are 
long  enough  to  fill  the  pork  barrel  when 
slaughtered  and  the  task  of  fattening 
them  is  exceedingly  easy.  Their  growth 
on  clover  pasture  is  surprising,  only 
a  little  grain  being  needed  to  vary  their 
bill  of  fare.  If  milk  can  be  supplied  to 
them  the  grain  may  be  omitted  for  the 
most  part  until  the  fattening  time.  My 
orchard  is  not  convenient  as  a  pig 
pasture,  even  though  I  might  wish  to 
use  it  in  that  way,  but  we  have  gathered 


many  loads  of  ripe  windfalls  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  rations  of  the  swine.  Pigs 
are  very  fond  of  ripe  apples  and  use 
them  to  good  advantage  when  the  price 
is  low  enough.  We  shall  store  some 
Canfields  for  Winter  use. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  sara  a.  little. 


FACTS  ABOUT  DISHORNING. 

What  proportion  of  fat  cattle  are  now 
sent  tp  market  with  their  horns  on?  If 
they  are  thus  sent,  why  do  feeders  now 
cut  off  their  horns?  Are  most  of  the  horns 
killed  on  the  calf's  head,  or  do  they  wait 
until  the  horns  are  grown  before  cutting? 
Do  breeders  of  purebred  stock,  such  as 
Short-horns  and  Herefords,  dishorn  their 
pedigreed  animals? 

Nearly  all  cattle  sent  to  market  are 
dishorned  from  this  section.  Most  of 
the  cattle  are  dishorned  at  the  age  of 
one  or  two  years.  Some  horns  are  killed 
on  calf’s  head,  but  not  many.  I  think 
owners  of  pedigreed  stock  dishorn  some 
of  their  animals,  but  not  all.  The  object 
in  dishorning  is  to  prevent  cattle  hurt¬ 
ing  each  other  while  feeding,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  prevent  injury  while  shipping. 
Very  few  cattle  die  from  dishorning, 
even  after  they  are  grown.  I  should  say 
one  per  cent  would  be  a  large  estimate. 

Danville,  Ky.  J.  c.  caldwell. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cattle  that  are 
fed  for  beef  are  dishorned.  Feeders  who 
send  cattle  to  market  with  horns  on  are 
robbing  themselves,  as  buyers  do  not  pay 
as  much  for  horned  cattle  as  for  those 
of  the  same  quality  that  have  no  horns. 
It  is  no  trouble  to  dishorn  cattle,  and  if 
you  will  begin  in  time  you  can  have  the 
horns  all  off.  I  have  something  like  300 
cattle,  and  not  one  has  horns.  More  cat¬ 
tle  can  eat  at  the  same  trough  and  more 
cattle  will  stand  in  the  same  shed  that 
have  no  horns.  Very  few  horns  are  kill¬ 
ed  on  the  calf’s  head;  they  are  most 
usually  dishorned  at  about  one  year  old. 
At  that  time  they  are  easily  and  quickly 
taken  off  by  any  of  the  dishorners.  Very 
few  purebred  cattle  that  have  horns  are 
dishorned.  The  breeders  are  much  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  as  prospective  buyers  are  apt 
to  think  they  would  better  buy  a  Polled 
breed.  m.  a.  judy. 

Williamsport,  Ind. 

Our  experience  with  feeders  and  fed 
cattle  is  that  the  larger  proportion  now 
going  to  the  feed  yards  are  dishorned  as 
calves,  sometimes  when  yearlings.  A 
few  horns  are  killed  on  the  calves’  heads, 
but  that  is  not  as  sure  to  be  satisfactory 
as  to  wait  until  the  horn  is  started 
enough  to  clip  readily.  A  nice  bunch  of 
feeding  cattle  smoothly  dishorned  will 
bring  in  Chicago  or  Kansas  City  25  cents 
more  per  100  pounds  than  horned  cattle. 
Of  course  it  only  costs  15  cents  per  head 
to  have  them  taken  off,  but  when  the 
feeder  buys  them  he  does  not  want  to 
wait  for  them  to  heal,  nor  does  he  want 
the  set-back  that  would  be  natural  after 
the  operation.  As  to  breeders  of  pedi¬ 
greed  cattle  they  do  not  as  a  rule  dis¬ 
horn  their  show  stock,  as  they  do  not  so 
readily  show  their  breeding  when  dis¬ 
horned.  I  will  also  say  that  each  year 
finds  a  larger  proportion  of  range  cattle 
dishorned.  As  the  wolves  are  extermi¬ 
nated  they  have  no  need  of  horns,  and 
they  handle  and  ship  much  better,  also 
feed  on  less  corn,  as  they  do  not  use  up 
energy  fighting  each  other  away  from 
the  feed  troughs  and  around  the  feed 

lots.  JOHN  A.  CARSWELL. 

Lone  Rock,  Wis. 


Sensible  Hen  Keeping. 

I  read  the  poultry  articles  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  with  much  interest,  and  learn  much 
from  them.  I  have  a  few  fowls,  old  and 
young,  about  80  at  the  present  time.  I  have 
raised  about  50  chickens  this  season.  I 
kept  the  hens  of  each  brood  in  a  coop  for 
about  three  weeks.  Perhaps  six  chickens 


died  the  first  week  from  the  mother  step¬ 
ping  on  them.  Since  then  they  have  had 
free  range  and  no  mother  to  look  after 
them,  and  I  have  not  lost  one.  Generally, 
my  hens  leave  their  chickens  after  three 
weeks’  care,  and  they  always  thrive  and 
care  for  themselves.  They  do  get  in  the 
habit  of  roosting  in  the  trees,  and  when 
cold  weather  comes  it  is  a  trouble  for  a  few 
nights  to  make  them  go  in  the  henhouse. 
I  think  the  long  Summer  in  the  fresh  air. 
night  and  day,  makes  my  chickens  very 
strong  and  healthy.  They  give  me  very 
little  trouble.  I  feed  them  morning  and 
night,  and  leave  grain  where  they  can  get 
it.  I  give  them  soft  food,  kitchen  refuse, 
etc.,  every  day  at  any  convenient  hour. 
They  are  near  the  stable  and  we  have  many 
rats,  but  have  had  no  chickens  taken. 

I  often  wonder  why  others  have  so  much 
trouble  with  their  fowls.  About  half  the 
old  fowls  roost  in  the  house  at  night  in 
Summer.  I  do  not  have  it  cleaned  out 
oftener  than  once  in  two  months.  There 
are  several  inches  of  sand  on  the  floor  and 
no  catch-board  under  the  perches.  I  leave 
the  door  of  henhouse  open  at  night,  and 
young  and  old  wander  around  in  the  wet 
grass  as  early  and  as  late  as  they  please. 
In  the  Winter  I  keep  them  shut  in  the 
yard.  They  have  a  sheltered  scratching 
shed,  and  a  good  tight,  well-lighted  house. 
We  shovel  the  snow  out  of  the  yard,  which 
is  very  sandy,  and  18  inches  higher  than  the 
surrounding  ground.  They  like  to  get  out 
of  the  house  even  in  Winter,  and  when  the 
sun  is  warm  I  let  them  have  an  hour  or 
two  among  the  evergreens  and  on  the 
beach.  My  pullets  laid  well  all  last  Win¬ 
ter.  I  have  never  given  my  fowls  any 
tonic,  excepting  that  if  they  stop  laying  I 
put  a  little  red  pepper  in  their  warm  mash, 
and  they  soon  get  to  work  again.  I  did  not 
raise  any  early  chickens,  and  have  never 
tried  an  Incubator  or  brooder.  I  know  that 
my  methods  are  not  modern  or  scientific 
but  they  result  satisfactorily.  i.  B.  E. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Buli  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  .Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


■  |“  CS  C5  O — Four  Grandsons  of  Exile, 

W  Ei  ft.  V3>  E  T  solid  color;  2,  4,  S  and  9 


months  old.  Cheap  for  quality. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  R.  No. 


4. 


ICDCCV  Rill  I  ~A  very  richly  bred  Jersey 
WklidCI  DULL  Bull,  four  months  old,  dam 
has  a  record  of  24  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days; 
also  a  young  cow.  dam  record  of  21  pounds. 

IRA  WATSON.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
**  HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FARM.  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


—PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN- 


and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesians  cshtoCcke  otZl 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


McLennan  brothers  stock  farm, 

ISCHUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Registered  IIolstein-Friesian  Calves  for  Sale. 
Seven  Heifer  and  three  Bull  Calves.  Large,  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  marked  animals,  eight  to  nine  months 
old.  All  sired  by  Dora  DeKol’s  Count  No.  23757.  Dams 
equally  well  bred.  Extended  pedigree  and  full  in¬ 
formation  furnished  upon  request,  inquire 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PORTLAND  FARM  GUERNSEY  HERD, 

Registered.— A  few  Young  Bulls  for  Sale.  Bulls  of 
the  best  breeding— 22.  S  and  6  months  old.  Reasonable 
prices.  Apply  to  E.  W.  SCHUCH.ARDT,  Mgr., 

Highland,  N.  J. 


Alfalfa  in  Ohio.— The  writer  is  a  senior 
student  in  the  course  in  agriculture  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  and  has  chosen  for 
his  thesis  subject  “A  Study  of  the  Adap¬ 
tation  of  Alfalfa  to  Ohio.”  He  desires  to 
get  into  communication  with  all  persons 
who  have  tried  Alfalfa  in  Ohio.  Any  per¬ 
son  who  has  done  so  is  requested  to  send 
his  address  to  the  undersigned  with  a 
statement  concerning  his  success.  In  re¬ 
turn,  each  person  so  reporting  will  receive 
a  summary  of  all  reports  received. 

C.  A.  M’CLELLAND. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 


YOUR 


That’s  bad.  Lame  horses  are  unprofitable  either 
for  use  or  sale.  Don’t  have  a  lame  horse. 
Cure  him  with 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure, 

the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ring¬ 
bones,  Splints,  Curbs,  etc.,  and  all 
forms  of  Lameness. 


It  is  the  most  successful  remedy  ever  discovered,  as  it  is 
certain  in  its  effects  and  cures  without  a  blem¬ 
ish,  as  It  does  not  blister. 

^COMPLETE  CURE  WITH  TWO  BOTTLES. (J 

Box  31,  Williamstown,  N.  J.,  Mar.  20,  1900. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs:— I've  used  your  Spavin  ( 
Cure  for  a  Spavin  and  cured  It  completely,  and  it  did  not  , 
take  two  bottles  to  do  it.  You  may  use  my  name  as  refer¬ 
ence  if  you  desire.  Yours  truly,  JOS.  A.  STEELMAN. 

Such  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of  merit. 
Price  $li  Bix  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no 
equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure, 
also  “A  Treatise  on  the  llorse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  PALLS,  VT. 


INCUBATORS 

From  $6  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market. 
Brooders,  $4  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER,  IND. 


ICTOR, 

INOUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  We  pay  freight. 
Circular  free ;  catalogue  6c. 

Geo.  Ertel  Co., 


$  I  rt-80  For 
B  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog'  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


f  [TT>  gfc  tk  I  p— A  choice  herd  of  titer¬ 
s'  Cw  Fid  Bra  .  oughbred,  registered 

Devons.  B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


Phoohirop— Spring  and  Fall  Pigs.  S.  A.  LITTLE, 
Ullcollll  Co  Malcolm,  Box  A,  New  York. 


Excellent  Berkshires  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 
Roy,  O.,  sired  by  our  imported  Boar,  British  Model  4th 
and  others.  M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


fteg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


AUPflDA  rnATC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
ANUUbIH  wUH  I  V  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O. 


No  Wall  Street  Tip  Equals  the  Best  Farm  Tip. 

BUY  ANGORA  COATS. 


For  Registered  Stock  address 

BOSWYCK  FARM,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 


9 firm  CEDBETC  Some  trained.  Book 
£UUU  rEnllE  I  O  and  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


f'nllio  Pune — Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
WUlilC  ruFs  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  have  a  large  flock  of  the  finest  stock  we  ever 
raised.  Don't  wait  until  Spring  to  buy  your  breeders 
and  then  take  the  leavings.  Write  now.  State  just 
what  you  want;  price  will  suit  you. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


Death  to  Lice 


D.  J.  LAMBERT, 


on  HENS  and  CHTCKS, 
64-page  Book  FREE. 

Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


s 


END  YOUR  NAME 

for  our  special  15  day  trial  proposition  on  the 
DANDY  GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 
The  fastest  and  easi— ;t  made.  Itwiil double 
your  egg  yield.  Price  $5  up. 

STRATTON  MFG.  CO..  BOX  13  ERIE,  PA. 


A3  EGG  MAKES 


Nothing  equals  green  cut  bone  for  hens. 
Any  one  can  cut  it  with 

Mann’s  Model  Bone  Gutter. 

j  Open  hopper.  Automatic  feed.  10  Days* 
Free  Trial.  No  pay  until  you ’re  satisfied. 
If  you  don’t  liko  it,  return  at  our  ox  pens©.  Isn’t  this 
|  better  for  you  than  to  pay  for  &  machine  you  never 
t  tried? Catl’g free.  p.  W.  MANN  CO., 
flox  15,  llllford,  Huss. 


Out  the  Feed  Bill. 

That’s  what  the  HUMPHREY  OPEN  HOPPER  GREEN  BONE 
AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER  does,  besides  more  than  doubling 

the  egg  yield.  It  is  the  only  really  practical  bone  cutter  made. 
Sold  on  a  positive  guarantee  to  cut  more  bone,  with  less  labor,  in 
less  time  than  any  other.  It’s  the  best  investment  the  farmer  or 

poultryman  can  make.  Send  for  handsome  book  and  our  special 

Humphrey  &  Sons,  Box  39,  Joliet,  Ills. 
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A  FEW  HEN  NOTES. 

Skim-Milk. — On  several  occasions  I 
have  tried  to  figure  out  a  profit  in  feed¬ 
ing  sliim-milk  to  kens,  using  the  feed¬ 
ing  tables.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  I  succeeded,  but  at  tke  prices 
we  have  to  pay  for  skim-milk  now  if  we 
haul  any  back  from  the  creamery  it  is 
a  hopeless  case.  Skim-milk  costs  us 
about  27  cents  per  100  pounds.  For  all 
that  we  are  feeding  skim-milk  to  our 
poultry,  and  feeding  it  quite  liberally. 
Our  reason  for  doing  it  is  that  the  hens 
seem  to  prefer  it,  and  it  appears  to  im¬ 
prove  the  general  health  of  the  flock. 
At  this  season  and  earlier  there  is  lia¬ 
bility  of  losses.  The  losses  seem  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  moulting  process, 
which  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
ease  to  enter.  I  know  there  are  many 
who  never  have  any  disease  in  their 
flocks,  when  they  tell  the  story;  but  I 
know  dozens  of  people  who  actually  do 
have  trouble  with  poultry  diseases,  and 
I  don’t  personally  know  of  one  who  is 
never  troubled.  Those  who  never  have 
diseased  hens  either  keep  a  very  small 
flock  or  they  live  too  far  away  for  me 
to  visit  them.  Milk  is  not  a  cure,  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  its  use  will  help  to 
ward  off  disease  and  will  also  help  to 
start  egg  production. 

Fat  Hens. — Although  I  have  at  times 
favored  the  idea  of  most  writers  and 
many  poultry  keepers,  that  fat  hens  will 
not  lay  well,  my  own  experience  does 
not  prove  it,  and  the  experience  of  some 
of  my  neighbors  tends  to  disprove  it.  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  Mr.  Mapes’s  idea 
as  a  good  one.  Among  the  dozen  or 
more  farmers  in  this  vicinity  who  add 
materially  to  their  incomes  by  attending 
with  more  or  less  care  to  the  wants  of 
several  hundred  hens,  there  is  none  who 
secures  better  rewards  than  Mr.  Davis, 
who  resides  near  me.  His  hens  are  al¬ 
ways  fat,  not  excessively  so,  it  is  true, 
but  he  prefers  to  have  them  well  rounded 
out  with  that  adipose  tissue  so  much 
condemned.  If  he  can  get  good  results 
from  fat  hens  (some  years  he  has 
cleared  $1  a  head  selling  eggs  on  the 
general  market),  there  seems  little  rea¬ 
son  for  me  to  condemn  them  simply  be¬ 
cause  some  one’s  theory  pronounces 
them  unprofitable.  I  have  known  many 
a  fat  heifer  of  the  sort  that  some  people 
say  will  never  make  a  profitable  cow 
turn  out  to  be  among  the  best  in  the 
herd.  They  tell  us  that  fat  cells  in  hu¬ 
mans  tend  to  help  in  fighting  off  disease 
germs,  and  that  fatty  tissue  comes  into 
play  when  one  is  fighting  off  an  attack 
of  grip,  a  cold,  or  something  else  that 
we  want  to  get  rid  of.  Perhaps  hens 
that  have  a  good  supply  of  fat  may  be 
less  susceptible  to  disease  than  those 
that  are  kept,  apparently,  more  in  train¬ 
ing  for  “racers.”  Of  course,  I  am  not 
speaking  for  those  hens  whose  good  tis¬ 
sue  is  replaced  by  soft  fatty  tissue,  such 
as  that  described  in  school  physiologies 
under  “fatty  degeneration.”  Possibly 
right  here  is  where  some  of  the  good 
people  misunderstand  each  other. 

_ h.  n.  LYON. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  SHEEP. 

The  outlook  for  the  best  mutton 


of  November  and  December  in  these 
northern  latitudes.  Special  care  should 
be  taken  during  these  months  to  keep 
the  whole  flock  steadily  improving;  a 
set-back  to  the  lambs  intended  for  the 
future  breeders  in  the  flock  will  lower 
the  standard.  A  decline  in  condition 
of  the  ewes  will  mean  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  lambs,  and  lambs  of  less 
vigor  and  vitality  when  born.  The 
frosting  of  the  grasses  makes  them  less 
nutritious,  and  less  digestible.  To  make 
up  for  these  losses  in  the  grasses  a  little 
grain  or  good  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
should  be  fed.  This  also  gives  another 
advantage,  that  of  a  gradual  change 
from  green  to  dry  feed.  We  find  with  our 
Oxford  Down  and  Southdown  flocks 
that  to  breed  them  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence,  we  have  to 
attend  to  feeding  and  care  as  well  as 
to  breeding.  The  only  way  we  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  fit  our  winners  for  fairs  and 
fat  stock  shows,  is  to  be  very  careful 
in  all  changes  of  feed  to  make  them 
gradual,  and  this  policy  is  the  one  that 
gives  us  the  best  satisfaction  in  the 
management  of  our  breeding  flocks. 

Sussex,  Wis.  geo.  m’kerrow  &  sons. 


Silage  Blowers  in  Canada. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  the  letters, 
page  629,  R.  N.-Y.,  on  blowers  for  silage. 
I  think  the  first  and  the  last  letters  show 
the  reason  why  some  machines  fail  to 
give  satisfaction  with  green  corn,  that 
is  because  they  rely  wholly  on  speed  to 
give  draft  to  move  the  corn.  In  this 
neighborhood  we  have  several  machines 
which  are  not  intended  to  run  much  over 
650  revolutions  per  minute.  In  them  the 
pipe  rises  perpendicularly  and  the  fans 
are  intended  to  throw  the  heavy  pieces 
up  the  pipe,  being  helped  by  the  draft. 
I  do  not  think  much  more  power  is  used 
than  for  carriers.  I  notice  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  pictures  of  machines  in  which  the 
pipe  comes  out  obliquely;  in  them  the 
tendency  is  for  the  heavy  parts  to  drop, 
and  unless  the  draft  is  very  powerful  it 
passes  over  the  top  of  them  and  may 
leave  them  behind  and  clog  the  machine. 
I  only  know  of  one  man  who  used  a 
carrier  machine  this  year.  He  wanted 
to  put  in  some  second-crop  clover  with 
his  corn  and  was  afraid  of  it  plastering 
on  the  pipe  as  corn  that  is  too  green 
will  sometimes  do  if  cut  very  fine. 

Ont.,  Canada.  J.  R.  job. 


How  Western  Farmers  Feed  Corn. 

I  grind  my  corn  and  cob  together,  which 
I  find  a  very  good  way  to  feed  young 
cattle.  I  have  fed  it  in  that  way  for  sev¬ 
eral  Winters,  with  cood  results. 

Blanchardville,  Wit.  m.  bainbridge. 

I  am  not  only  in  favor  of  grinding,  but 
of  grinding  fine.  I  would  reduce  the  grain 
to  flour  or  powder,  if  possible,  feeding  with 
some  product  like  beet  pulp  or  mixing  with 
cut  dry  fodder,  moistening  or  not  as  con¬ 
venient.  R.  11.  ALLEN. 

Ames,  Neb. 

We  have  never  fed  soaked  corn  to  cattle. 
We  crush  it,  corn,  cob  and  husk  all  to¬ 
gether.  We  feed  from  100  to  150  cattle  each 
year.  We  think  it  pays  to  crush  corn 
when  on  grass.  We  generally  get  a  gain 
of  2 y2  to  3  pounds  per  day,  feeding  from 
four  to  six  months.  J.  w.  Andrews. 

Altona,  Ill. 


TELEPHONES 

High-grade  Telephones  for  farmers’  lines 
and  exchanges.  Goods  shipped  anywhere  on 
30  HAYS’  TRIAL,  Lowest  prices.  Best 
goods.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Write  to-aay. 

The  Williams  Electric  Telephone  Co., 

84  Seneca  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 
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EMPIRE 

No.  2. 

I  am  a  twin  brother  of  the 

Cream  Separator 

Queen  Empire  No.  1  A,  but 

being  a  boy  I  can  do  more 
work.  I  am  light.  Only  have 
a  very  few  parts  in  my  makeup 
and  when  it  comes  to  turning 
and  caring  for  me  I  am  a  “dead 
easy”  proposition. 

All  Cream  Separator  users 
who  have  tried  me  are  my 
friends,  but  still  I  am  not  with¬ 
out  enemies.  Some  big,  heavy, 
complicated  cream  separators 
are  so  jealous  of  my  appear¬ 
ance  and  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  built  so  simple  and  have 
so  few  parts  they  can’t  keep 
from  talking  unkindly  of  me. 

But  then  I  don’t  feel  badly 
about  it.  I  pity  them.  Just 
suppose  you  weighed  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds;  had  been  taking 
anti-fat  all  your  life  with¬ 
out  getting  any  light¬ 
er;  couldn't  dress 
neat  on  account 
of 

being 
bo  big 


and  clumsy 
and  couldn’t  walk 
half  a  block  with¬ 
out  getting  out  of  breath; 
wouldn’t  it  make  you  green 
with  envy  to  have  some  neat, 
well  dressed,  sprightly,  nicely 
proportioned  person  walk  right 
by  you.  I  guess  you  would  be 
too  provoked  to  say  “Good 
morning!”  too,  and  would  talk 
to  your  next  door  neighbor 
about  “How  awfully  slim  Mrs. 
So  and  So  is.” 

Well,  I'm  the  Slim  One. 

I’m  not  loaded  down  with  a 
ton  of  useless  cast-iron,  cog¬ 
wheels,  bushings,  bearings,  tin¬ 
plates,  corrugated  tin  pipes 

and  complicated  tubes.  If  I  was  I’d  take 
a  physic  and  if  it  didn’t  do  anything  else 
it  might  better  my  disposition  anyway. 

I’m.  only  one  of  a  large  family.  I  have 
brothers  and  sister  smaller  and  larger. 
Our  book  gives  history  of  the  whole 
“Empire”  family.  Send  for  it. 

Empire  Crea.m  Separator  Go., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


( Formerly  U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


1  DiUImL 

Creak  Separators 


375,000 
Now  in 
Daily 
Use. 


Send  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

RANDOLPH  &  CANAL  STS.  |  74  CORTLANDT  8T.  | 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Get  an  American 

and  you  get  a  money  winner. 
A  simple  practical  machine 
that  does  its  work  so  well  we  | 
can  sell  it  on  trial.  The  ma¬ 
chine  for  you.  Price  low.  1 
Guaranteed.  Catalogue  mailed  free, 
American  Separator  Co.. 
Box  106(5  Baliiltrldgc,  N.  Y. 
Won  Modal  at  Paris  in  1000. 


The  BEST  Cattle 
Fastening. 
SMITH’S  Self- 
Adjusting  Swing 
Stanchion.  The  only 
Practical  swing  stan¬ 
chion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  niust'd 
Circular  free. 
GLENORA  MFG.  CO., 
Glenora,  Yates  County, 
N.  Y.  Infringements 
will  be  prosecuted. 


Gold  Medal 
Pan-American  Exp. 


'SSECalf  Feeder 

The  only  feeder  adopted  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations. 

Satisfaction _ f  Easiest  to  operate  and  c,ean- 

gnaran^*  ™  St  valves  to  get  clogged 

teed.  L  Prevents  or  foul- 

Scours. 

Weans  perfectly. 

Calves  take  to  it  like  & 
baby  to  the  bottle,  Over 

50.000 


It’s  Nature’s 
Own  Way. 

Extra  gain  on 
I  one  calf  pay*  . 
for  two 
feeders, 


in  Use. 

More  than  all 
others  combined. 

„  Nipples  are 
reenforced  without 
v  seams. 


Durable. 
Simple. 
.Economics,!, 
Scientific 
end  < 
Practical. 


[Price  $1.50.  Sent  postp&ia  for  $1.75. 

Our  Cow's  Relief  is  guaranteed  to  cure  cak^d  bag  in 
(2  to  24  hours.  Heals  chapped  or  cracked  teats, 
sores,  scratches,  etc.  Sample  box  by  mail  for  50  cts. 

**22  Valid  Reasons  Why  Yov  Should  Vse  a  Feeder,"  free. 

LO.  H.  MFG.  CO..  DEPT.  R  LYNDON,  VT 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost — with  the  w. 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.'' Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stove*,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  *3"  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


DIPPLEY’S 

II  STEAM  C 


Improved 
Combination 

COOKERS 

will  cook  25  buBhcls  of  feed  In  2  hours; 
boat  water  in  stock  tanka  260  feet  away. 

heat  dairy,  hog  and  poultry  houses. 
Madoof  boiler  steel;  can’t  blow  up;  no 
flues  to  rust  or  leak.  PRICES  $5.00  TO 
$46.00;  6  sty  lea  and  1 5  sizes.  Sold  under 
a  guarantee.  Endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Catalogue  and  prices  fret. 

KIPPLKY  IUKDWARKCO., 
Box  223  Grafton,  Ill. 


breeds  of  sheep  is  very  encouraging. 
By  the  best  breeds  we  mean  those  pos¬ 
sessed  of  early  maturity  and  producing 
quality  of  mutton  that  the  market  de¬ 
mands.  We  base  our  prediction  on  the 
present  status  of  the  market,  and  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  are  fast 
becoming  mutton  eaters,  and  also  are 
learning  to  discriminate  between  good 
and  poor  mutton.  To  aid  in  developing 
the  demand  for  good  mutton,  it  be¬ 
hooves  every  flockmaster  to  study  the 
question  of  improvement  of  his  own 
flocks,  thus  helping  up  the  general 
average.  The  ways  in  which  he  can  do 
this  are  to  breed  better  by  the  use  of 
better  sires,  and  to  give  them  better 
care.  No  more  critical  time  for  the 
flocks  can  be  named  than  the  months 


I  do  not  have  at  hand  now  the  figures 
which  express  accurately  my  experience, 
but  I  have  found  that  it  pays  well  to  grind 
feed.  Last  year  we  ground  the  corn  as 
soon  as  it  was  dry  enough  and  fed  it  to 
cattle  with  oil  meal.  It  took  less  corn  in 
that  way  and  the  cattle  did  better.  This 
year  we  are  thus  far  feeding  corn  in  the 
ear,  and  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  oats. 
For  hogs  we  grind  oats  and  corn  together, 
and  find  that  it  pays.  w.  E.  COLVIN. 

Arthur,  Iowa. 

We  do  not  think  it  pays  to  grind  or  soak 
corn  if  a  feede’  has  plenty  of  hogs  to  fol¬ 
low  the  cat*'  ,  -uit  if  one  is  short  of  hogs 
we  think  either  plan  a  saving  of  corn,  that 
is,  he  can  feed  with  a  less  number  of 
hogs  after  the  cattle.  We  believe  that  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  feed  oats  with  the  corn, 
as  they  fatten  much  more  smoothly  than 
on  corn  alone.  Clover  hay  is  also  highly 
valued  in  fattening  cattle,  or  corn  and 
Blue  grass  make  a  profitable  ration. 

Cornland,  Ill.  Baldwin  &  Baxter. 


REPLENISH  YOUR  POCKETBOOK 

r  by  purchasing  a 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 


The  U.  S.  Gets  More  Cream  than  others, 
which  means  more  money  to  the  user; 

With  the  U.  S.  the  calves  and  pigs  thrive  on 
the  warm  sweet  skimmilk, 
which  means  still  more  money  to  the  user ; 

The  U.  S.  Wears  Better  and  Longer, 
which  means  more  money  still  to  the  user. 

These  and  other  points  of  superiority 

described  in  our  catalogues  make 

THEU.  S.  SEPARATOR  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE 
TO  BUY. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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From  Wards  to  You 


I  M  Ml  1 1  M 


bbsbq 


T/ie  Ideal  System  of  Merchandising 

Buy  your  supplies  direct  and  save  the  usual  middlemen’s 
profits.  Jire  you  so  rich  that  you  are  not  interested  in  making  your  money 
go  as  far  as  possible?  We  can  save  you  $1.00  out  of  every  $5.00  you  spend. 


sE 


sea 


Our 


goods  are  purchased  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  sold  to  our  trade  at  practically  whole * 
sale  prices.  Over  two  million  people  are  now  patronizing  us  and  buying  everything  they  use  at  a  saving 
of  15  to  40  per  cent  over  the  usual  prices.  These  people  are  not  going  it  blindly  —  they  are  the  thinking 
people  who  know  that  a  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  gained. 


Our  $2,500,000  stock  of  general  merchandise  is  illustrated  and  quoted  in  our  l,IOO*page 
catalogue  No.  7!,  just  from  the  printers,  and  it  will  be  sent  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  IS  cents  to 
help  pay  the  postage.  Write  to-day,  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  and  ask  for  Catalogue 
and  Buyer’s  Guide  No.  71.  Over  120,000  people  did  this  last  month.  ^ 


Montgomery  Ward  8p  Co.,  Chicago 


■Write  for 
Catalogue  oC 
Monte  Carlo 
Coats  for  Women 
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"  The  House  That  Tells  The  Truth/ 
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HUMOROUS 


O  the  days  gone  by!  O  the  days  gone  by! 
When  the  coal  was  in  the  cellar  and  the 
price  of  meat  not  high, 

When  a  man  could  buy  potatoes  and  still 
have  a  ball  or  two 

To  put  into  the  bank  against  the  rainy  day 
that’s  due; 

When  prices  had  no  tendency  to  soar  up  to 
the  sky, 

And  a  man  could  save  some  money,  in  the 
days  gone  by! 

—Rochester  Post-Express. 

“Nowork  bought  a  clock  with  a  union 
label  last  week,  and  the  next  day  he  took 
it  back  and  demanded  his  money.” 
“What  was  the  matter?”  “It  wouldn’t 
strike.” — Credit  Lost. 

Deacon  Johnson:  “Does  yo’  believe  in 
infant  damnation,  Brudder  Jackson?” 
Brother  Jackson:  “Deedy  no!  Dey’li 
pick  up  cuss  words  enough  widout  being 
swored  at  by  deyr  parents.” — Puck. 

“What  was  the  first  thing  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  did  after  they  came 
through  the  Red  Sea?”  asked  a  Sunday 
school  teacher.  “I  ’spect  they  dried 
themselves,”  answered  a  small  boy. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

“I’ve  come  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  the 
photographs  you  took  of  us  the  other 
day  are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Why, 
my  husband  looks  like  an  ape.”  “Well, 
madam,  you  should  have  thought  of  that 
before  you  had  his  taken.” — Ram’s 
Horn. 

“And  what,”  asked  the  visitor,  “is 
that  immense  building  over  there?” 
“That,”  replied  the  chairman  of  the  re¬ 
ception  committee,  “is  the  factory  in 
which  the  Meauowgrass  Farm  genuine 
country  sausage  is  made.  Nearly  4,000 
men  are  employed  there.” — Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald. 

“Music  exercises  a  wonderful  influ¬ 
ence,”  said  the  young  woman  who  plays 
the  piano.  “It  does,”  answered  Mrs. 
Corntossel.  “Ever  since  one  of  our 
Summer  boarders  sang  ‘Woodman,  Spare 
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refused  to  chop  a  stick  of  firewood.” — 
Washington  Star. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  PRESIDENT  SCnURMAN. 

From  Country  School  to  University. 

We  give  below  a  report,  of  a  conversation  recently 
(held  with  President  J.  G.  Schurman  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  is  probable  that  many  New  York  farmers 
have  never  understood  the  exact  relation  between 
Cornell  and  the  State  Agricultural  College.  We  are 
very  glad  to  put  the  facts  before  them  and  bespeak  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  plans  suggested  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Schurman.  «.  w.  c. 

“President  Schurman,  will  you  explain  your  own 
feeling  towards  farmers,  the  education  of  farmers, 
and  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country?” 

“My  own  experience  leads  me  to  sympathize  deeply 
with  the  farmer’s  life  and  work.  My  father 
and  his  ancestors  for  many  generations  were 
farmers.  My  own  family  are  farmers.  I  was 
brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  realities  of  farm  life.  I  believe  that 
the  farmers  are  the  backbone  of  the  country, 
the  most  conservative  class  we  have,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  solidest  character.  In  the  citie.; 
families  go  to  seed  in  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions,  and  the  cities  would  go  to  destructio  * 
but  for  their  continuous  recuperation  by  the 
coming  of  young  men  and  women  from  the 
farms.  The  hope  of  the  United  States,  there¬ 
fore,  is  in  the  farming  population,  in  the 
education  of  the  farmers  I  am  vitally  inter¬ 
ested.  I  know  that  the  organization  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  is  more  difficult  than  the 
organization  of  engineering  education  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  But  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  past,  and  I  think  the  time  is  now  ripe 
for  a  new  departure.  The  farmer  stands 
nearer  than  any  other  man  to  Nature’s  source 
of  supply.  His  business  cannot  be  syndicated; 
the  individual  must  always  play  the  most 
prominent  part  in  it.  I  suppose  that  is  one 
reason  why  the  proper  provision  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  men  and  women  for  farm  life 
is  really  so  difficult.” 

“Is  it  true  that  there  is  discrimination 
against  agricultural  education  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  and  that  young  men  and  women  in  the 
agricultural  courses  are  looked  down  upon  by 
the  rest  of  the  University?” 

“No  statement  could  be  more  false.  Cornell 
University  glories  in  her  democracy.  And  if 
the  day  should  ever  come  when  a  student  in 
agriculture  should  not  enjoy  the  same  rights, 
privileges  and  opportunities  and  receive  the 
same  social  treatment  as  a  student  in  any 
other  department,  the  University  should  close 
its  doors.  There  is  absolutely  no  ground  for 
the  suspicion  of  the  discrimination  you  sug¬ 
gest.  Students  throughout  all  departments  of 
the  University  stand  on  precisely  the  same 
footing,  and  no  one  ever  thinks  of  asking  whether  a 
man  is  in  the  course  of  agriculture,  or  medicine,  or 
arts,  or  any  other  course.  The  man’s  own  ability  and 
character  determine  his  standing  at  the  University. 
And  so  far  as  concerns  instruction  and  facilities  for 
instruction  the  University  has  endeavored  to  keep  the 
College  of  Agriculture  abreast  of  other  departments. 
We  recognize  the  obligation  imposed  by  our  charter 
to  make  the  sciences  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  leading  objects  of  the  institution.” 

“Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  charge  that  the 
moneys  received  by  Cornell  University  from  National 
or  State  sources  have  been  diverted  to  other  objects?” 

“Absolutely  none.  The  only  money  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  receives  from  the  State  of  New  York  is  $35,000 
a  year  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge 


throughout  the  State.  And  this  money  has  been 
spent  for  the  employment  of  lecturers  who  go  about 
the  country,  for  the  holding  of  agricultural  schools  in 
different  sections,  and  for  the  conduct  of  experiments 
on  farms  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  State.  No 
other  money,  I  have  said,  is  received  from  the  State 
of  New  York.  But  from  the  Federal  Treasury  fund 
we  receive  $25,000  a  year  under  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  30,  1890,  which  provides  that  this  appropria¬ 
tion  shall  be  applied  ‘only  to  instruction  in  agricul * 
hire,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language  and  the 
■various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural  and 
economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applica* 
tion  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for 
such  instruction.’  And  in  Cornell  University  this 
money  is  sacredly  devoted  to  the  objects  specified  in 


the  law.  The  University  also  received  from  the  Feu- 
eral  Government  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 
1862,  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  certain  public  lands 
which  brought  in  a  gross  sum  of  $688,000.  This 
amount  is  now  held  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  trust 
and  it  pays  to  Cornell  University  five  per  cent  there¬ 
on,  i.  e.,  $34,000  annually.  This  sum  by  the  terms  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  is  to  be  devoted 
‘to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at 
least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.’  And  Cornell  University  has  scrupulously  de¬ 
voted  the  money  thus  received  to  the  objects  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  law.  The  $13,500  annually  received  for 


the  Federal  Experiment  Station  is  devoted  solely  to 
experiments  and  publication  of  results.” 

“Does  Cornell  University  make  any  pecuniary  re¬ 
turn  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  these 
annual  Federal  grants  of  $59,000?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Cornell  University  educates  free  of 
charges  for  tuition  four  students  annually  from  each 
assembly  district  of  the  State — in  all  600 — and  besides 
it  gives  free  instruction  to  all  agricultural  students — ■ 
nearly  200  more.  At  the  average  charge  for  tuition, 
which  is  $125,  this  exemption  from  tuition  fees 
amounts  to  nearly  $100,000,  and  the  cost  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  educating  these  800  students  is  between 
$200,000  and  $300,000.” 

“But  has  the  College  of  Agriculture  received  its 
fair  share  of  such  Federal  funds?” 

“The  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
requires  its  regular  students  to  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  studies:  Technical  agriculture,  botany, 
entomology,  zoology,  English,  chemistry,  phys¬ 
ics,  drawing,  physiology,  dairy  husbandry, 
political  economy  and  horticulture  besides  a 
year  or  more  of  electives.  For  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  these  departments,  under  which  I  in¬ 
clude  salaries  of  professors  and  appropriations 
for  apparatus,  etc.,  the  University  paid  last 
year  $146,000.  Of  course  some  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  were  open  to  other  students  as  well  as 
to  agricultural  students.  But  even  if  all  other 
students  were  excluded  and  these  departments 
were  solely  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  stu¬ 
dents  I  estimate  that  the  net  cost  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  If  to  these  were 
added  something  for  an  agricultural  library 
and  other  scientific  equipment,  and  it  account 
be  taken  of  heating,  lighting  and  repairs,  1 
estimate  that  a  separate  agricultural  college 
supplying  instruction  of  the  same  variety  and 
character  as  that  of  which  agricultural  stu¬ 
dents  now  avail  themselves  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  would  cost  about  $140,000.” 

“Let  us  admit  that  this  explanation  is  satis¬ 
factory  provided  it  is  wise  for  agricultural 
students  to  take  such  a  general  course  as  is 
now  offered  them  in  the  regular  course  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  But  would  it  not  be  expedient 
in  the  interest  of  agricultural  education  to  ex¬ 
clude  a  good  many  of  the  subjects  mentioned 
above,  and  to  limit  the  education  of  students 
in  the  agricultural  course  to  the  narrower  field 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  dairy  husbandry, 
and  a  few  other  subjects  closely  related  to  the 
farmer’s  needs  and  work?” 

“In  answering  such  a  question  I  must  say 
that  in  the  past  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University  have  unanimously  approved 
of  the  present  course.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
present  course  has  been  valuable  in  the  past, 
and  perhaps  more  proper  than  any  other 
course.  But  I  believe  that  in  the  near  future 
the  education  of  farmers  at  Cornell  University  must 
be  more  specialized  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  In 
the  last  few  years  the  education  of  engineers  has  in 
the  same  way  become  more  specialized.  And  when 
the  College  is  reorganized,  as  it  will  be  in  1903  on  the 
retirement  of  Professor  Roberts — who  after  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  splendid  service  to  agricultural  education 
completes  his  three  score  years  and  ten — I  intend  ask¬ 
ing  the  new  director  and  faculty  to  consider  whether 
the  time  is  not  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  a  more 
specialized  programme  of  agricultural  study.  If  they 
deem  it  expedient  to  adopt  my  suggestion,  we  should 
then  be  free  to  use  a  larger  portion  of  the  two  Federal 
funds  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  which  aggregate 
$59,000  annually,  for  the  teaching  of  subjects  directly 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  farmer.  It  might 
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then  be  possible  for  the  University  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  instruction  in  subdivisions  of  agricultural 
science  which  are  now  not  specially  represented  in 
our  faculty.  I  am  frank  to  say  that,  in  my  own  judg¬ 
ment,  that  is  the  direction  in  which  our  regular  four- 
year  course  in  agriculture  should  in  the  future  de¬ 
velop.” 

“Does  that  complete  your  ideal  for  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  State  of  New  York?” 

“No,  it  does  not.  When  I  became  President  of  the 
University  over  10  years  ago  I  insisted  that  we  should 
have  a  short  Winter  course  in  agriculture  which  farm¬ 
ers’  sons  and  daughters  might  attend  without  passing 
any  entrance  examinations,  and  without  paying  any 
tuition.  In  that  course,  which  lasts  three  months,  we 
have  from  80  to  100  students;  some  of  them  coming 
for  more  than  one  Winter.  This  popularization  of 
agricultural  instruction  has  been  a  very  great  good  to 
the  farmers  of  the  State.  But  that  is  not  all.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  carry  the  light  of  agricultural  science  to  the 
farmers’  homes.  And,  thanks  to  the  State  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $35,000  already  referred  to,  this  scheme  has 
been  realized,  and  our  agricultural  lectures,  schools, 
experiments  and  correspondence  classes,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  leaflets  and  printed  bulletins,  are  carrying 
the  torch  of  agricultural  science  into  thousands  and 
thousands  of  farmers’  homes  where  men,  women  and 
school  children  are  enrolled  as  our  distant  pupils.” 

“Is  that  enough?” 

“In  my  judgment  it  is  not.  The  high  schools  of  the 
country,  through  their  instruction  in  mathematics  and 
the  sciences,  fit.  boys  for  the  mechanic  arts  and  engi¬ 
neering;  but  there  are  no  schools  anywhere  in  the 
State  whose  course  of  instruction  tends  to  fit  boys  and 
girls  for  the  work  of  the  farm.  I  should  like  to  see 
by  way  of  experiment  an  agricultural  school  estab¬ 
lished  in  at  least  each  judicial  district  of  the  State, 
where  boys  and  girls  should  be  received  after  they 
had  completed  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  com¬ 
mon  schools.  I  would  have  these  schools  maintained 
like  the  rest  of  the  school  system  at  public  expense. 
The  instruction  might  embrace  such  topics  as  physical 
geography,  soils  and  fertilizers,  economics  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  dairying,  plant  life,  vegetable  and  flower  garden¬ 
ing,  economic  insects,  animal  husbandry  and  poultry 
keeping,  with  a  little  practice  in  carpentry  and  metal 
work.  The  course  for  girls  would  substitute  for  some 
of  the  foregoing  cooking,  sewing,  the  chemistry  of 
foods  ana  domestic  hygiene.  Such  schools  should  be 
kept  in  close  touch  with  boys  and  girls  leaving  the 
common  schools.  They  should  not  endeavor  to  lift 
themselves  to  a  grade  higher  than  the  country  schools 
can  fit  for.  The  cost  would  not  be  heavy,  as  from  two 
to  six  teachers  would  certainly  suffice  for  each  school. 
With  the  establishment  of  such  county  or  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  schools  I  would  also  provide  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  in  the  normal  schools,  and  require  the 
future  teachers  of  the  country  schools  to  prepare 
themselves  for  giving  such  instruction.  In  that  way 
education  in  agriculture  would  begin  in  an  elementary 
fashion  in  the  country  school,  become  a  specially  in 
the  judicial  district  agricultural  school,  and  culmi¬ 
nate  in  the  advanced  course  in  agriculture  in  Cornell 
University,  which  I  would  make  the  crown  of  the  en¬ 
tire  system  of  agricultural  education  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  would  be  the  business  of  the  University 
to  supply  teachers  for  these  lower  schools,  and  to  help 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  What  I  pro¬ 
pose  is  a  system  of  University  Extension  in  Agricul¬ 
ture  such  as  the  University  now  conducts,  but  with 
schools  all  over  the  State  as  subordinate,  cooperating 
centers.  I  would  have  the  first  of  these  schools  estab¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  the  University  and  others  founded  elsewhere 
throughout  the  State  as  soon  as  this  proved  itself  a 
success.” 

“Has  such  a  system  been  anywhere  attempted?” 

“Yes,  something  of  the  kind  has  already  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  and  coun¬ 
try  schools  of  the  kind  I  have  described  are  already 
in  operation  there.  Indeed,  not  only  Wisconsin  but 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  several  other  States  of  the 
Northwest  are  far  ahead  of  New  York  State  in  the 
matter  of  agricultural  education.  The  legislatures  of 
those  States  have  thought  it  good  policy  to  use  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  their  State  universities  for 
the  promotion  of  a  system  of  universal  agricultural 
instruction.  What  Wisconsin  has  done  through  the 
University  at  Madison,  that  the  State  of  New  York 
may,  if  it  will  similarly  rise  to  the  occasion,  do  on  a 
larger  scale  and  with  more  beneficent  results  through 
Cornell  University.” 

“Is  it  true  that  agricultural  students  take  advantage 
of  the  present  course  in  agriculture  to  obtain  free  in¬ 
struction  in  arts,  sciences,  law,  engineering  and  other 
subjects?” 

“I  have  already  explained  that  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  course  now  laid  out  for  agricultural  stu¬ 
dents  consists  of  elective  studies,  mostly,  however,  in 


the  departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Of  these 
studies  English,  physics  and  political  economy  are 
prescribed,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  work  of 
the  four-year  course  in  agriculture  is  devoted  to  other 
sciences  or  to  languages,  history,  etc.” 

“Would  Cornell  University  enter  heartily  into  sucn 
a  movement  for  the  more  complete  popularization  of 
agricultural  instruction  through  the  State  of  New 
York?” 

“I  reply  unhesitatingly  that  we  would.  It  is  what 
we  desire  to  do.  If  the  Agricultural  College  of  Cornell 
University  has  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  of  the  Northwest  not  maintained  the 
position  of  primacy  which  it  once  enjoyed,  it  is  not 
because  the  University  authorities  have  not  strained 
every  effort  to  push  the  College  of  Agriculture,  but 
because  they  have  been  without  the  resources  which 
the  States  of  the  Northwest  have  with  such  far-sight¬ 
ed,  practical  wisdom  put  at  the  disposal  of  their  col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture.  As  I  have  already  said,  agricul¬ 
ture  is  a  leading  object  of  the  charter  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  We  have  exalted  it;  we  desire  to  exalt  it  higher. 
We  have  carried  it  into  many  parts  of  the  State;  we 
desire  to  carry  it  to  all.  Our  work  in  the  past  has  not 
been  organized  on  the  permanent  basis  which  the  land 
grant  colleges  of  the  Northwest  enjoy  in  consequence 
of  the  generous  support  of  their  State  legislatures. 
If  the  scheme  I  have  outlined  above  were  carried  out, 
if  the  Legislature  sees  fit  to  make  it  possible  for  Cor¬ 
nell  University  to  do  this  work,  I  pledge  not  only  the 
sympathy  but  the  active,  aggressive,  devoted,  and 
self-sacrificing  support  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  of 
Cornell  University  to  make  it  a  success.  And  there  is 
one  factor  which  I  may  mention  that  seems  in  advance 
to  augur  success.  At  Cornell  University  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  country  and 
the  small  village.  The  majority  of  our  students  are 
of  this  class.  They  are  the  typical  Americans,  sucn 
as  are  not  found  in  the  large  cosmopolitan  cities. 
Most  of  our  students  are  poor.  But  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  they  get  here  they  go  out  into  the  world  and 
achieve  success.  If  now  we  might  prepare  for  the 
work  of  the  farms  these  typical  American  youths  who 
in  the  past  have  prevailingly  gone  into  other  voca¬ 
tions,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Cornell  training  would 
tell  as  markedly  in  agriculture  as  it  has  already  done 
in  mechanical  and  other  jmrsuits  to  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  students  have  devoted  themselves.” 

“Have  you  any  other  facts  you  desire  to  state?” 

“I  should  be  glad  to  answer  any  further  questions 
you  might  address  to  me.  And  in  this  connection  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  laying  before  a  fair-minded  man,  as  I  now  lay 
before  you,  in  these  facts  and  figures,  an  exhibit  of 
what  Cornell  University  has  done,  is  doing,  and  de¬ 
sires  to  do  for  agricultural  education  in  the  State  ol 
New  York.  I  should  also  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  which  you  or  any  others  interested  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  may  desire  to  address  to  me.  While  our  work  in 
agriculture  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of  resources 
as  compared  with  the  great  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
Northwest,  we  are  yet  proud  of  what  we  have  done, 
and  there  is  no  fact  either  in  connection  with  the 
instruction  or  financiering  of  our  Agricultural  College 
which  I  should  not  be  pleased  to  lay  before  any  in¬ 
terested  parties.  I  feel  so  strongly  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  us  to  move  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
northwestern  agricultural  colleges  have  already  blazed 
the  way  that  I  earnestly  desire  the  facts  of  the  case 
to  become  known  to  our  farmers  throughout  the  State 
with  whom,  when  thus  informed,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
leave  the  all-important  subject  of  the  improvement 
and  organization  of  agricultural  instruction  in  all 
grades  throughout  our  splendid  commonwealth  of 
New  York.” 

“Do  you  agree  with  me  that  the  State  must  make 
provision  for  agricultural  education?” 

“I  see  no  alternative.  At  Cornell  University  the 
different  colleges  are  developed  and  expanded  either 
by  means  of  gifts  received  for  the  purpose  or  fees  re¬ 
ceived  from  students.  No  one  in  America  gives  for 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  education,  and  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  no  fees  are  charged  to  students  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  If  agricultural  education  Is  to 
be  improved  there  is  left  only  the  State  to  do  it,  and 
when  farmers  come  to  realize  how  much  might  be 
done  I  believe  they  will  demand  that  the  Legislature 
make  adequate  provision  for  agricultural  education 
from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest,  from  the  rural 
school  to  Cornell  University.” 

We  are  often  surprised  to  see  how  few  people,  com¬ 
paratively,  study  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Every  day  we  have  questions  asked 
which  have  been  well  answered  or  anticipated  by  the 
stations.  It  is  not  our  business  to  find  fault  with  peo¬ 
ple  for  not  knowing  what  the  stations  are  doing,  and 
we  would  get  out  of  such  a  business  if  it  were.  It  is 
a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  help  put  the  bulletins  where 
they  are  needed.  A  farm  paper  can  do  this  without 
any  injury  to  its  own  business. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  TOMATO  SEED. 

I  have  been  growing  tomatoes  for  14  years  and  can 
give  G.  M.,  page  737,  some  personal  experiences.  No 
market  gardener  can  afford  to  sow  seed  of  question¬ 
able  vitality  or  variety  if  offered  for  nothing.  The 
surest  way  is  to  grow  our  own  seed  of  such  varieties 
as  are  adapted  to  our  climate,  regardless  of  cost.  I 
would  advise  G.  M.  first  to  select  the  variety  best 
adapted  to  his  market,  and  constantly  try  to  improve 
that  variety  first  by  selecting  for  seed  tomatoes  that 
are  the  desired  size,  contour  and  shape,  without  any 
outward  defects  such  as  rot,  cracks  around  stem  or 
scab  on  blossom  end;  in  fact,  a  perfect  tomato  in 
every  respect.  These  tomatoes  must  be  selected  when 
ripe,  so  that  the  seed  will  have  ample  time  fully  to 
develop,  thus  insuring  stronger  vitality.  Never  se¬ 
lect  tomatoes  from  plants  showing  any  weakness  of 
growth.  If  it  is  desired  to  improve  the  variety  as  re¬ 
gards  earliness  select  tomatoes  from  such  plants  as 
show  a  tendency  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  advance  of 
others,  and  not  from  the  first  ripe  fruit  regardless  of 
shape  and  other  good  points.  Having  thus  selected 
the  desired  fruits  allow  them  to  stand  for  a  few  days 
before  cutting.  Usually  five  bushels  of  tomatoes  of 
ordinary  varieties  will  produce  one  pound  of  seed. 
In  cutting  tomatoes  for  seed  always  cut  crosswise, 
thus  showing  the  seed  cells,  and.  reject  all  that  show 
large  cells  and  thin  outside  walls  or  hard  cores.  A 
tomato  to  be  a  good  shipper  must  have  a  thick  skin 
and  firm  meaty  walls  around  each  cell.  This  second 
selection  is  very  important  if  the  best  type  of  tomato 
is  desired.  Always  remember  that  it  is  easier  to  in¬ 
breed  10  defects  than  breed  out  one. 

As  fast  as  the  tomatoes  are  cut  and  the  desired  ones 
chosen  squeeze  the  pulp  and  seed  in  a  wooden  or 
earthen  vessel,  never  use  metal;  then  expose  to  the 
sun  either  under  glass  or  out  of  doors.  In  from  12  to 
24  hours  fermentation  will  begin  to  take  place.  The 
pulp  and  seed  will  begin  to  rise  to  the  top,  when  the 
mass  should  be  stirred  occasionally  (say  two  or  three 
times  a  day).  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  if  after 
stirring  and  allowing  to  settle  the  seed  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  top  the  batch  is  ready  to  wash  off,  which  is 
done  by  adding  plenty  of  water,  thoroughly  stirring 
and  pouring  off  all  that  rises  above  the  seed.  Re¬ 
peat  the  operation  until  the  water  is  clear,  when  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  water  can  be  squeezed  out  by  hand 
and  the  seed  spread  out  thin  on  a  sheet  or  frame  cov¬ 
ered  with  cheesecloth  and  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun 
to  dry.  Before  the  seed  is  thoroughly  dry  collect  to¬ 
gether  and  rub  thoroughly  between  the  hands;  spread 
out  again  and  complete  the  drying  process.  When 
thoroughly  dry  put  up  in  paper  bags.  Tomato  seed 
thus  grown  will  test  from  90  to  100  per  cent,  and  if 
kept  dry  will  retain  its  vitality  for  eight  years.  (I 
have  a  sample  which  I  grew  nine  years  ago  that  tested 
85  per  cent.)  Much  of  the  tomato  seed  on  the  market 
is  the  refuse  of  canning  factories  or  the  product  of  an 
entire  crop  grown  under  contract  at  so  much  per 
pound.  Seed  grown  as  described  above  is  not  on  the 
market,  and  cannot  be  grown  for  less  than  $10  per 
pound.  As  one  pound  of  tomato  seed  contains  about 
140,000  seeds  no  grower  can  afford  to  take  any  chances 
with  seed  from  green  or  otherwise  inferior  stock. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  J-  J.,  JR. 

TAKING  HORNS  FROM  CATTLE. 

The  majority  of  dishorning  at  the  present  time  is 
done  with  a  saw,  which  is  considered  the  best  way, 
as  the  sliding-knife  devices  seem  to  crush  rather  than 
cut.  I  should  say  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  fat 
cattle  that  go  to  market  are  dishorned.  Where  a  man 
intends  putting  his  cattle  in  the  feed  lot  immediately 
after  getting  them  home,  it  is  not  advisable  to  dishorn 
them,  as  it  sets  them  back  for  30  days,  which  necessi¬ 
tates  quite  a  loss.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
Fall  and  Winter  months  are  the  best  time  to  do  dis¬ 
horning,  as  where  they  are  dishorned  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer  the  flies  bother  them,  filling  the  sore 
places  with  maggots.  In  quite  a  few  instances  there 
is  a  liquid  preparation  put  upon  the  horns  of  calves 
to  prevent  them  from  growing.  A  great  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  made  nowadays  to  breed  cattle  without  horns, 
and  it  is  proving  to  be  a  great  success.  As  you  no 
doubt  are  aware,  there  are  several  breeders  in  the 
country  who  are  now  raising  what  they  call  “Polled 
Herefords,”  it  being  the  regular  Hereford  cattle  born 
without  horns.  The  breeders  of  purebred  stock  do 
not  dishorn  their  pedigreed  animals  where  they  in¬ 
tend  offering  them  for  sale,  as  it  injures  their  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  for  that  purpose.  The  above  informa¬ 
tion  refers  particularly  to  cattle  that  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  feed  lots.  Wkere  cattle  are  to  be  run  upon  the 
open  range  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  as  well  as  other  Western  States,  it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  have  them  with  their  horns  on,  so  that  the 
animal  is  in  a  position  to  fight  wolves  and  other  wild 
animals  that  attack  them.  Of  course  the  younger  an 
animal  is  dishorned  the  better  the  results. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.  c.  f.  abbott. 
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SAWDUST  ON  STRAWBERRIES . 

We  have  used  straw,  leaves,  chaff,  buckwheat  hulls, 
cracked  cobs,  cornstalks,  sawdust,  evergreen  boughs, 
manure,  and,  in  fact,  any  waste  that  was  available  at 
the  time  needed.  The  most  satisfactory  mulch  is  ma¬ 
nure  from  stables  where  cut  cornstalks  have  been 
plentifully  used  as  bedding.  The  most  unsatisfactory 
and  the  only  mulch  that  showed  harmful  results  was 
buckwheat  hulls  or  chaff.  We  keep  three  horses  and 
four  to  six  cows,  and  in  the  year  use  about  2,000  bush¬ 
els  of  sawdust  as  bedding.  We  do  not  have  much 
straw  for  bedding— only  what  the  horses  will  not  eat 
from  two  or  three  acres  of  grain  each  year.  Sawdust 
is  used  in  the  horse  stables  all  the  year  to  keep  them 
clean.  Summers  the  horse  manure  goes  under  a  shed 
and  Winters  it  goes  through  the  drop  in  the  cow 
stable,  and  then  all  into  the  shed.  When  the  first 
snow  comes  deep  enough  to  permit  driving  over  the 
strawberry  bed  without  injuring  many  plants  what 
sawdust  manure  has  accumulated  since  Spring  is 
drawn  and  spread  on  the  berries  at  the  rate  of  60  loads 
per  acre.  We  should  not  be  afraid  of  113  to  141  loads 
per  acre,  but  that  would  not  make  mulch  six  inches 
deep.  Sawdust  manure  mulch  is  all  right  if  it  does 
not  exceed  two  inches  in  depth  and  is  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted.  The  sawdust  we  get  is  hemlock,  hardwood  and 
basswood — no  pine.  We  would  feel  safe  in  using  such 
sawdust  if  we  could  not  do  better,  but  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  as  good  results  as  though  it  had  been  through 
the  stable.  After  the  berries  are  mulched  the  Winter 
manure  is  spread  on  ground  for  corn,  cabbage  or 
truck.  It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  know  what  effect  saw¬ 
dust  has  on  land,  that  we  have  used  sawdust  at  above 
rate  on  a  12-acre  truck  and  berry  patch  for  the  last 
12  or  15  years,  and  as  yet  see  nothing  but  good  re¬ 
sults  from  its  use.  d.  l.  w. 

Brooklyn,  Pa. 


GREENING  APPLES  AND  BORDEAUX. 

You  say  on  page  756:  “We  need  some  more  effective 
fungicide  than  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.”  Go  slow  and 
reflect  for  a  moment  what  the  Bordeaux  has  done  and 
is  still  doing  for  the  fruit  industry.  Don’t  we  need, 
rather,  more  effective  men  behind  the  pump  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  nozzle?  Remember  this  has  been  a  most  un¬ 
usual  season,  probably  the  most  favorable  for  fungus 
growth  of  any  since  the  advent  of  spraying.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  scab  you  say:  “It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
the  Rhode  Island  Greening  should  develop  such  a 
weakness.”  This  is  no  new  development.  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  a  boy  noticing  an  isolated  Greening  tree  in 
my  father’s  yard,  some  years  the  fruit  of  which  would 
be  spotted  all  oyer  with  scab.  The  Fall  Pippin  and 
Fameuse  are  in  the  same  category,  but,  to  my  mind, 
the  Greening  is  more  liable  to  scab  and  crack  than 
any  other  variety,  and  he  who  can  produce  perfect 
fine  Greenings  from  one  year  to  another  has  mastered 
the  art  of  spraying.  The  writer  owns  a  block  of 
Greenings  of  200  trees,  set  about  30  years.  At  the  time 
of  the  memorable  freeze  of  May  9  and  10  the  orchard 
was  a  solid  mass  of  white,  90  per  cent  of  the  blossoms 
being  open.  The  trees  had  received  a  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  blossoms.  When 
the  time  came  to  spray  after  the  bloom  had  fallen 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  spray  for,  and  it  seemed 
a  waste  of  time  to  go  over  all  those  trees  again  with 
no  live  fruit  in  sight.  But  to  ease  our  conscience  we 
did  skim  them  over,  as  it  were,  with  the  exception  o£ 
a  few  rows  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  orchard,  where 
the  damage  by  the  frost  seemed  not  so  complete;  here 
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we  did  the  usqal  thorough  spraying.  As  we  finished 
up  the  east  side  of  the  last  row  was  yet  unsprayed, 
Bordeaux  Mixture  all  gone,  no  vitriol  on  hand,  work 
hurrying.  So  I  said  to  my  man:  “We’ll  put  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  dose  of  Paris-green  and  let’er  go  at  that.”  So  this 
half  row  received  the  poison  only.  Now  for  results. 
As  the  season  advanced  all  will  remember  we  were 
“scared  before  we  were  hurt,”  and  it  developed  that 
every  tree  in  the  orchard  was  bearing  more  or  less 
fruit.  About  September  1  I  wrote  you  under  Crop 

Prospects  that  “but  little  scab  was  showing,  and  it 

'  •  • 

would  probably  not  cut  much  figure  in  the  crop.”  It 
was  about  this  time  I  sold  my  apples,  the^ buyer  pay¬ 
ing  the  same  price  for  the  “firsts”  and  “seconds,”  and 
)i,e  remarked  ’  to  an  outsider  that  he  expected  95  per 
cenfy  of  them  would  be  “firsts.”  About  September  15 
the  rains  began  again,  and  the  air  was  extremely 
humid  and  muggy  for  two  weeks  or  more.  How  the 
scab  increased  them!  It  was  ideal  scab  weather! 
Where  it  had  any  foothold  at  all  it  increased  in 
geometrical  progression.  At  picking  time  on  the  part 
of  the  orchard  that  was  “skimmed  over”  a  majority 
of  the  fruit  proved  to  be  more  or  less  scabby.  Where 
the  thorough  spraying  was  done  hardly  any  scab  de¬ 
veloped,  and  1  never  saw  finer  Greenings.  On  the 
half  row  that  received  the  poison  only  over  half  the 
apples  were  not  fit  to  barrel,  and  it  would  have  paid 


us  well  to  have  gone  10  miles  that  day  and  bought 
vitriol  enough  for  those  15  half  trees.  Moral:  vVhat 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.”  I’m  ready 
yet  to  stand  by  the  Bordeaux!  w.  a.  b. 

Farmer,  N.  Y. 

A  GOOD  RACK  FOR  HAULING  APPLES. 

Not  long  since,  when  I  was  in  northwestern  Ar¬ 
kansas,  where  there  are  plenty  of  rocky  hills,  I  saw 
a  very  cheap,  novel  and  excellent  device  for  transport¬ 
ing  apple  barrels  on  wagons.  The  thing  was  so  sim¬ 
ple,  so  light  and  so  very  serviceable  that  it  occurred 
to  me  to  give  the  idea  to  the  public.  Two  straight 
poles,  about  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt  and 
12  to  20  feet  long,  and  of  some  good,  tough  timber, 
are  cut  from  the  woods.  Holes  are  bored  near  each 
end  and  in  the  middle  with  a  big  augur,  and  cross 
pieces  are  put  in  to  spread  the  poles  and  hold  them 
securely  next  the  standards  of  the  wagon.  Notches 
are  cut  in  the  outside  of  the  poles  for  the  standards 
to  fit  in,  so  there  will  be  no  sliding  backwards  or  for¬ 
wards.  A  smaller  pole  or  stiff,  narrow  board  should 
be  spiked  to  the  crossbars  midway  between  the  poles 
and  parallel  with  them.  The  space  between  the  two 
outside  poles  is  just  right  for  two  rows  of  apple  bar¬ 
rels  to  lie  on  their  sides.  With  an  ax  there  should 
be  a  little  of  each  pole  cut  out  for  each  pair  of  bar¬ 
rels,  so  they  will  nest  or  fit  snugly  into  place.  There 
will  then  be  no  sliding  back  and  forth  of  the  load. 
In  loading  there  should  be  one  row  of  barrels  laid  on 
top  of  the  two  lower  ones,  and  they  may  be  lashed 
fast  with  a  rope  if  the  roads  are  very  steep.  The 
driver  sits  astride  of  the  front  barrel.  A  reach  as 
long  as  the  pole  rack  is  necessary.  By  this  arrange¬ 


ment  a  big  load  of  apples  can  be  carried  almost  any 
distance  and  over  the  worst  roads  with  little  injury. 
The  barrels  rest  in  the  best  position  possible  for  safe 
carriage  and  on  a  bed  of  spring  poles,  provided  the 
right  material  has  been  used  in  making  the  rack. 

II.  E.  VAN  DBM  AN. 


NEW  TRICK  OF  AN  OLD  ROGUE. 

I  heard  a  little  story  the  other  day  from  an  old 
friend  of  mine  a  few  miles  away.  There  came  an  old 
gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  who  said  he  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  fortune  in  New  York  in  the  mercantile 
trade,  and  now  he  and  his  wife  were  looking  for  a 
poor  worthy  young  man  to  enrich,  as  he  had  no  rela¬ 
tives.  He  found  my  friend’s  son  and  wife  suitable 
persons,  and  he  stayed  with  them  two  or  three  days. 
While  he  was  there  he  bargained  for  a  farm  with  an¬ 
other  son,  and  went  to  Scranton,  to  be  back  the  next 
Tuesday  with  the  money  to  pay  for  the  farm.  He  told 
them  they  need  not  meet  him;  he  would  hire  a  rig  to 
bring  him  to  the  place.  They  went  to  the  depot  to 
meet  him,  but  he  was  not  there,  so  they  went  again 
but  he  did  not  come,  so  they  gave  up  meeting  the 
trains  for  him.  Before  he  left  the  place  he  said  he 
had  nothing  but  large  bills,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  have  some  small  change,  so  he  borrowed 
$5  from  the  wife  of  the  son  who  was  willing  to  be 
made  rich,  and  that  is  the  way  he  enriched  them. 

Pennsylvania.  reader. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS  AND  SKUNKS. 

I  noticed  on  page  719  a  complaint  against  the  skunk 
and  the  law  which  protects  this  animal  in  Chautauqua 
Co.,  N.  Y.  I  feel  moved  to  offer  a  few  things  in  behalf 
of  the  skunk  and  the  law  protecting  him  in  our  coun¬ 
ty.  The  law  was  passed  at  the  request  of  our  county 
Grange  because  the  farmers  felt  the  need  of  help  to 
destroy,  if  possible,  the  white  grubs  which  so  infested 
the  meadows,  pasture's  and  cornfields,  as  well  as  ap¬ 
pearing  among  other  crops.  One  of  our  prominent 
farmers  says  that  every  skunk  is  worth  $25  to  the 


farmer  on  whose  land  he  is.  Perhaps  they  do  take  a 
few  small  chickens;  I  lost  16  in  one  night,  but  it 
might  have  been  a  weasel,  mink  or  rats  for  all  that.  I 
know.  Skunks  are  often  caught  (like  other  innocent 
people)  in  suspicious  circumstances,  but  that  does  not 
prove  their  guilt.  I  also  had  three  acres  of  sweet  corn 
on  dry  ground  which  should  have  borne  8  or  10  tons 
of  corn,  but  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  white 
grubs  I  got  a  little  more  than  two  tons,  or  $18  worth, 
showing  a  loss  of  $40  or  $50,  as  compared  to  the  loss 
of  16  small  chickens  which  possibly  were  killed  by  a 
skunk.  There  are  a  few  people  in  Chautauqua  County 
who  have  no  better  subject  of  conversation  than 
“skunk  yarns.”  The  law  does  not  concern  cities  or 
incorporated  villages,  and  as  “Reader”  evidently  lives 
in  a  small  town  he  may  kill  as  many  as  possible.  I 
know  of  no  one,  save  a  few  poultrymen  and  the  hunt¬ 
ers  and  trappers,  who  is  not  heartily  in  favor  of  this 
law.  And  last  but  not  least — the  farmers  of  this 
county  are  not  even  talking  of  a  repeal  of  this  law. 
They  know  what  they  need,  and  are  unanimous  in 
their  desire  to  let  the  skunk  fight  their  battles  for 
them  and  nreserve  the  meadows  and  pastures. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  J.  t.  n. 


THE  IDLE  HORSE  IN  WINTER. 

Horses 'must  be  comfortable;  stable  so  that  nothing 
will  freeze  in  it;  good  hay  and  water,  a  mash  con¬ 
sisting  of  bran,  ground  oats  and  cut  hay  (one  inch 
length)  in  the  proportion  respectively  of  two,  one  and 
five  parts,  and  once  per  day,  if  possible,  say  two  me¬ 
dium-sized  carrots  or  turnips.  Groom  some  to  keep 
the  circulation  up  in  the  skin.  No  fast  rules  can  be 
laid  down;  if  they  fail  feed  more.  Mash  is  fed  every 
night,  warm.  It  is  prepared  after  noon  by  pouring 
hot  water  on,  and  covered  so  as  to  hold  steam. 

Lewiston,  Me.  J.  s.  sanbokn. 

Plenty  of  good  bedding,  pure  water  and  bright  hay, 
with  small  grain  ration,  is  the  best  way  we  have  found 
to  keep  an  idle  horse.  Our  farm  horses  are  never 
idle,  nor  are  our  drivers  either.  All  horses  that  are 
idle  should  have  a  run  in  yard  every  pleasant  day; 
in  fact,  every  day  it  does  not  storm.  As  a  matter  ot 
fact  the  horses  which  I  let  run  out  all  Winter  with 
only  pine  grove  for  shelter,  and  have  run  to  spring 
for  water,  and  hay  thrown  them  over  the  fence  twice 
daily,  do  better  than  those  kept  in  stalls;  box  stalls 
I  mean;  we  have  none  other  on  the  farm.  I  do  not 
think  a  growing  colt  should  have  this  usage,  but  a 
brood  mare  will  do  better  for  me  and  raise  a  stronger, 
healthier  colt  than  if  kept  in  box  stall  nights  and  fed 
grain.  This  is  actual  experience,  although  it  sounds 
pretty  tough  for  a  Vermont  Winter. 

Ferrisburgh,  Vt.  _  c.  a.  chapman. 

LIVE  TREES  FOR  FENCE  POSTS. 

Having  erected  over  seven  miles  of  woven  wire  fenc¬ 
ing  on  our  farm  the  past  five  years  we  have  learned 
much  regarding  posts  and  best  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion.  A  main  requisite  is  unyielding  end,  or  anchor 
posts,  and  no  post  is  quite  so  good  for  anchoring  as  a 
vigorous  live  tree  which  may  happen  to  be  on  the 
line.  Jacket  the  tree  with  2x4  or  larger  pieces — never 
staple  to  the  bark— then  encircle  the  jacket,  tree  and 
all,  with  the  woven  web,  tying  the  end  thereof  back 
to  itself,  making  a  loop  around  the  tree.  With  such 
an  anchor  at  each  end  of  an  80-rod  fence  the  cost  of 
maintaining  intervening  stakes  or  posts  is  trifling. 
Of  course,  the  fence  must  be  stretched  tight.  (One 
can  lift  five  tons  with  our  stretcher.)  We  place  in¬ 
tervening  posts  two  to  three  rods  apart,  and  like  an 
eight-foot  post  when  obtainable,  set  36  to  40  inches 
deep.  A  good-sized  Burr  oak  at  the  corner  of  a  field 
is  easily  worth  $5  to  use  as  a  corner  post.  One  can 
often  arrange  fields  to  use  trees  in  this  way.  In  build¬ 
ing  on  three  sides  of  a  20-acre  field  last  week  we  only 
had  one  corner  to  make  of  posts.  For  that  we  used 
nine  cedar  posts,  five  for  posts  and  four  for  braces, 
worth  $1.80:  the  labor  of  setting  and  bracing  was 
fully  as  much  more,  and  it  was  our  weakest  anchor 
of  the  half  mile  of  fence.  As  timber  is  continually 
growing  more  expensive,  it  may  pay  to  plant  locust 
trees  for  post  purposes.  f.  j.  f. 

Almond,  Wis.  _ 

According  to  newspaper  reports  Mrs.  Sara  E.  Roby, 
of  Burlington,  Kan.,  deserves  well  of  the  farmers  in 
her  neighborhood.  Owing  to  her  active  efforts  a  “rest 
room”  has,  during  the  past  three  years,  been  kept 
open  in  that  place  from  7  A.  M.  until  6  P.  M.  A 
matron  is  in  attendance  during  these  hours  to  keep 
things  in  order.  The  furniture  consists  of  chairs, 
lounges,  tables,  etc.  Dishes,  tea  and  coffee  pots  are 
provided,  so  that  each  can  serve  refreshments  to  suit 
his  individual  tastes.  The  business  men  cheerfully 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  conducting  it.  A  “club” 
might  be  organized  if  desirable,  on  a  cooperative  basis 
by  the  appointment  of  an  active  worker  from  each 
school  district  or  township.  A  small  monthly  assess¬ 
ment  could  be  made  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses 
in  case  Mrs.  Roby’s  plan  failed  to  meet  with  general 
approval.  We  guarantee  that  it  pays  those  business 
men  well  to  support  that  “rest  room.”  Anything  that 
attracts  the  farmer’s  family  and  brings  the  wife  and 
daughter  to  the  counter  or  to  the  postage  stamp  surely 
means  an  increase  of  trade. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


What  About  Canada  Baldwin  ? 

C.  S.  A.,  Antrim,,  N.  //.—In  what  respects 
is  the  Canada  Baldwin  superior  or  inferior 
to  our  American  Baldwin? 

Axs. — The  Canada  Baldwin  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  variety  from  the  true  Baldwin,  that 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  Canada.  It 
is  much  like  Baldwin  in  size  and  shape, 
but  the  color  is  generally  lighter  and 
more  inclined  to  be  striped.  The  flesh 
is  more  tender  and  approaching  in  this 
respect  that  of  its  supposed  parent,  the 
Fameuse.  As  a  keeper  it  is  not  so  good 
as  Baldwin,  nor  is  it  superior  to  it  in 
any  respect,  unless  it  may  be  very 
slightly  in  flavor.  As  a  market  apple  it 
is  not  the  equal  of  Baldwin,  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Apples  for  Northern  Maryland. 

H.  S.  Olenville,  Md.— What  varieties  of 
apples  grown  for  market  are  best  suited 
for  northern  Maryland?  Would  the  Mann 
be  all  right?  How  does  it  bear,  keep  and 
sell?  Is  the  Stark  a  better  one? 

Axs. — York  Imperial  is  the  best  of  all 
apples  for  profit  for  planting  in  northern 
Maryland.  Winesap  is  good,  too,  and  its 
better  seedling  the  Stayman.  Mann  will 
glow  and  bear  there  all  right,  but  it  is 
not  an  apple  of  attractive  color  nor  of 
high  quality,  being  dull,  greenish  with 
bronzy  red.  It  is  a  very  late  keeper, 
however.  It  does  not  sell  well  because 
of  the  above  unfavorable  qualities.  Stark 
is  somewhat  the  san\  in  all  respects, 
but  is  better  in  quali1"1'  York  Imperial 
is  the  better  one  to/  md  upon. 

r>"  H.  E.  V.  D. 

Top-Working  Ben  Davis  Apples. 

31.  31.,  Blue  Mound,  Ut  — Wc  have  Ben 
Davis  trees  that  have  been  planted  two 
years.  We  wish  to  top-work  them  with 
Jonathan  next  year.  Will  the  Ben  Davis 
be  all  right  as  stocks  to  work  Jonathan  on? 
Would  York  Imperial  make  good  stocks  to 
top-work  with  Jonathan?  Can  Wealthy  be 
successfully  top-worked  on  to  the  Ben 
Davis?  Would  budding  or  grafting  be  the 
most  satisfactory  in  top-working?  After 
an  apple  tree  has  made  four  Summers’ 
growth  can  it  be  successfully  top- worked? 

Axs. — To  all  these  questions  there  is 
but  one  answer,  and  that  is,  yes.  All 
the  varieties  mentioned  will  graft  to¬ 
gether.  Ben  Davis  makes  a  good  stock 
to  work  over  to  Jonathan  or  almost  any 
other  variety.  York  Imperial  is  a  good, 
hardy  tree  for  a  stock,  also.  Wealthy 
will  begin  to  bear  the  second  year  after 
putting  it  on  any  of  these  trees,  and 
will  continue  until  it  bears  itself  to 
death.  If  any  of  the  grafts  fail  to  grow, 
which  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  case,  the 
sprouts  from  them  may  be  budded  in 
August,  thus  securing  a  perfect  stand  in 
a  short  time.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Grafting  Peach  Trees. 

S.  If.  IV.,  Weston,  Mass.— I  have  a  number 
of  thrifty  two-year-old  seedling  peach  trees 
that  I  wish  to  change  into  some  good 
standard  kinds.  Can  their  branches  be 
whip-grafted  in  the  Spring?  I  thought  if 
they  could  I  could  gain  one  year’s  time, 
for  if  I  budded  these  branches  in  August 
the  buds  would  not  grow  till  the  following 
Spring. 

Axs. — No,  grafting  peach  trees  is  al¬ 
most  impossible.  It  is  done  occasional¬ 
ly,  under  very  peculiar  conditions,  and 
1  have  done  it  myself  but  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  branches  can  be  budded 
next  Spring,  by  putting  scions  in  some 
cool  place,  where  they  cannot  start  in 
the  least  next  Spring  until  after  the 
stocks  have  started  enough  to  peel.  It 
ii  not  necessary  to  bud  into  the  very 
small  parts  of  the  branches,  where  the 
wood  is  only  one  year  old,  but  near 
where  they  join  the  main  stem.  Those 
that  fail  at  the  first  trial  may  be  re¬ 
budded  a  little  later,  by  holding  back 
the  bud  sticks  in  cold  storage  of  some 
kind;  as  in  the  sawdust  on  top  of  the  ice 
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in  an  ice  house.  As  soon  as  they  have 
grown  fast  the  parts  above  the  buds 
may  be  cut  off  and  the  new  growth  will 
begin.  Budding  may  also  be  done  from 
the  first  of  the  new  buds  formed,  which 
will  be  about  the  first  part  of  July,  and 
a  growth  from  them  secured  the  same 
season,  by  good  management.  This  is 
not  so  easily  done  in  the  North  as  in 
the  South,  where  the  the  growing  sea¬ 
sons  are  longer.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

A  Second  Crop  of  Raspberries. 

J.  B.,  Liberty,  N.  Y.—We  have  had  a  nice 
second  crop  of  raspberries  here,  the  berries 
being  large  and  sweeter  than  the  first  crop. 
Have  you  heard  of  such  a  thing  from  any 
other  place? 

Axs. — It  is  nothing  new  nor  very  won¬ 
derful  to  see  a  Fall  crop  of  raspberries. 
There  are  some  varieties  that  are  so 
much  given  to  producing  fruit  at  that 
season  that  they  are  called  “everbear¬ 
ing.”  A  few  of  them  continue  to  bear  a 
few  berries  right  along,  after  the  main 
crop  is  done,  and  when  the  cool,  moist 
weather  of  Fall  comes  on,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  another  good  crop.  Lumm  and 
Catawissa  and  several  more  are  of  this 
character.  Some  varieties  of  blackber¬ 
ries  behave  the  same  way.  The  new  one 
called  Rathbun  is  of  this  character.  The 
reason  of  these  peculiar  freaks,  for  we 
can  call  them  nothing  else,  is,  that  the 
fruit  buds  of  the  brambles  are  formed 
quite  early  in  the  Summer,  and,  when 
the  conditions  are  favorable  for  their 
development  into  growth  they  will 
sometimes  do  so  at  once  instead  of  re¬ 
maining  dormant  until  the  next  Spring, 
as  they  would  normally  do.  These  Fail 
berries  are  sometimes  of  the  largest  size 
and  the  best  quality,  owing  to  the  favor¬ 
able  weather  that  often  occurs  then. 
There  are  some  cases  of  strawberries  de¬ 
veloping  their  fruit  buds  in  the  Fall, 
instead  of  the  following  Spring.  The 
new  variety  that  was  shown  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  last  year  repeat¬ 
edly,  and  again  this  Fall  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  and  which  has  been 
named  Pan-American,  is  the  most  pecu¬ 
liar  in  this  respect  of  any  that  I  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of.  It  is  a  case  of 
bud-variation  of  the  Bismarck,  which  is 
a  well-known  variety.  The  new  kind 
makes  very  few  runners,  but  seems  to 
develop  excessively  its  old  plants,  and 
especially  its  fruit  buds.  After  the  hot 
weather  of  the  Summer  is  over,  if  the 
season  is  at  all  favorable  for  growth,  the 
fruit  buds  come  out  and  bloom  and  bear 
a  heavy  crop  of  excellent  fruit.  Some¬ 
times  the  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  other 
tiees  develop  a  few  of  their  fruit  buds 
in  the  Fall,  but  they  are  usually  too  late 
to  produce  anything  more  than  partiall ' 
formed  fruit.  The  bush  fruits,  being  of 
a  nature  to  perfect  their  fruit  in  a  short 
time,  are  far  more  likely  to  produce 
crops  that  will  ripen.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Asparagus  Rust;  Appearance  and  Treatment. 

If.  L.  E.,  Vincennes,  Ind.—  The  season  has 
been  wet  and  cold,  and  my  asparagus  beds 
have  assumed  an  appearance  as  though 
dead,  but  on  breaking  a  stem  they  show 
life  inside  to  the  present  time.  What  is 
the  trouble,  and  will  the  effect  or  injury 
be  permanent? 

Axs. — Asparagus  grows  best  in  rainy 
weather,  and  if  healthy  should  remain 
green  until  ripened  by  frost.  Possibly 
your  plants  are  affected  by  the  new  As¬ 
paragus  rust,  which  causes  the  tops  to 
turn  yellow  and  dry  while  the  interior 
is  yet  green  as  you  describe.  It  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  but  not  necessarily  fatal  disease 
caused  by  a  persistent  fungus.  Good 
cultivation  and  fertilization,  with  a 
short  season  for  cutting,  enable  the 
plants  to  withstand  the  rust  and  recover 
much  of  their  original  vitality.  This 
rust  has  been  successfully  treated  by 
thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  but  the  method  is  troublesome  and 
expensive.  The  Palmetto  and  Argen- 
teuil  varieties  are  less  troubled  by  rust 
than  most  others. 


An  Area  of  Hillside  Land. 

On  page  736  the  question  was  brought 
up  whether  there  is  more  land  to  the 
acre  on  a  steep  side  hill  than  on  the 
level.  I  believe  in  surveying  land  it  is 
customary  to  use  horizontal  measure¬ 


ments.  For  building  purposes  this  is 
certainly  correct,  as  the  foundation  for 
a  building  must  be  level,  but  arithmetic 
teaches  us  that  43,560  square  feet  make 
one  acre.  Supposing  we  were  to  build 
a  barn  50x30  feet  with  20-foot  rafters  and 
shingles  laid  six  inches  to  the  weather. 
On  both  sides  of  this  roof  we  would  have 
80  rows,  while  on  the  horizontal  width 
of  this  barn  it  would  require  but  60  rows 
if  placed  the  same  distance  apart.  This 
roof  would  be  no  steeper  than  much  of 
the  mountain  woodland  in  this  section, 
and  some  of  our  cultivated  fields.  I 
find  I  can  plant  as  many  rows  to  a  rod 
(the  same  distance  apart)  on  a  side 
hill  as  on  a  level.  I  expect  in  measur¬ 
ing  long  distances  or  surfaces  such  as 
the  length  or  areas  of  States,  etc.,  the 
horizontal  measurement  would  be  the 
only  correct  one,  for,  if  we  were  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  length  or  breadth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  from  north  to  south  over  Mt. 
Greylock  it  would  vary  several  miles 
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^IHE  BEST  fence 

Can  be  mode  at  the  actual  cost  of  wire. 
Over  100  Styles,  and  60  to  70  rods  per  day, 
Home-high,  Ball-strong,  IMg  and  Chicken-tight. 

THE  DUPLEX  MACHINE 

makes  It.  The  Machine  Is  Automatic,  simple 
In  construction,  runs  easy,  works  rapidly. 

§ent  on  Trial.  Plain,  barb  wire  and 
ates  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

Box D92  Muncie,  Indiana. 


We  Know  From  Experience 

that  it  pays  poultrykeepers  to 
use  Clover  Meal  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 
Write  us  for  prices.  Send  to-day. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


CLIMBING 


HILL  vs.  LEVEL  LAND.  FlO.  326. 

from  the  measurement  through  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley,  but  I  do  claim  that  in 
measuring  fields  of  a  few  acres  one 
should  use  the  exact  surface  measure¬ 
ments  whether  on  a  side  hill  or  on  a 
level.  If  I  am  not  right  will  you  kindly 
explain  to  me  why?  If  the  line  AB  in 
the  accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  326,  is 
no  longer  than  AC,  I  will  agree  with 
Citizen  or  H.  E.  V.  D.  Now  this  question 
has  been  brought  up  let  us  have  it  set¬ 
tled  by  the  “Court  of  Last  Resort,”  The 

R.  N.-Y.  GEO.  G.  WALKER. 

Massachusetts. 


Grinding  Corn.— We  have  been  raising 
and  feeding  hogs  and  cattle  for  almost  half 
a  lifetime,  and  don’t  claim  to  know  it  all 
yet.  We  think  soaking  any  kind  of  grain 
does  not  pay,  as  our  experience  with  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  makes  us  believe  it  causes  hog  to 
become  wormy,  and  no  advantage  anyway. 
However,  I  think  that  it  pays  to  grind  all 
grains  for  hogs.  We  usually  grind  ear 
corn  (cob  and  all)  as  fine  as  we  can,  on  a 
Bowsher  steel  burr  mill.  We  also  grind 
any  kind  of  small  grain  at  same  time,  and 
feed  dry  in  a  self-feeder  or  trough  on  a 
tight  floor,  which  saves  considerable  sloppy 
work,  and  hogs  do  not  gulp  down  their 
feed.  We  never  fed  any  cattle  on  soaked 
feed  and  consequently  our  experience  is 
very  limited.  We  crush  and  grind  ear  corn 
mostly  for  cattle,  but  not  so  fine  as  for  hogs 
depending  on  the  number  of  hogs  following 
cattle.  If  oats  are  cheap  we  mix  some  with 
the  crushed  corn,  or  better  way  is  to  grind 
the  oats  fine  and  mix  with  ground  corn. 

Leaf  River,  Ill.  J.  s. 


FARMERS’  TELEPHONES 


are  not  untried  novelties. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
daily.  For  this  purpose  there 
Is  no  instrument  better  than 

Gur  Standard  No.  2, 

which  is  shown  in  the  cut.Tliis 
is  no  trust  nor  monopoly 
phone.  No  rents,  no  royalties. 
Allyourown.  Simple,  perfect 
in  calling,  sending  and  receiv¬ 
ing.  Equal  to  any  phone  made. 
We  furnish  switchboards  and 
all  accessories.  Does  it  inter¬ 
est  you  ?  W  rite  for  our  catar 
logue.  Sent  free. 

The  U.  S.  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

300  Kim  St.,  Butler,  Fa. 


Kewtcn’i  Rem,  Congh,  W»> 
temper  and  Indlgmtloa  Core,, 
A  veterinary  apeoiflo  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  |1  pet 
oan.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. pud. 
Newton  Horse  Kerned,  Co. 
(  y  )  Toledo.  Ohio. 


a  woven  wire  fence  is  a  pretty  good  test.  You  can 
climb  the  PAGE  without  leaving  your  mark. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


THE  ECONOMICAL 

FEED  COOKER 

Best,  simplest,  most  durable 
and  economical  cooker  made. 
Cover  furnished  when  desired. 
All  sizes.  Send  for  prices  and 
circulars. 

THE  TOLEDO  PLOW  CO. 
West  Toledo,  Ohio. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE . 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No,  3. 

It  also  prevents  Cnrl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.60;  100-lb  Kegs.  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  ibs.,  3)<jc.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  426  lbs.,  3!4c.  Largo 
quantities,  Special  Hates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N,  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MOKKI8VILLE,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


KGRAPE  VINES 

100  Vnrlette*.  Also  Small  Frultn.Trees,  Ac.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sninple  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LKW1B  U0K8CH,  Ifredonla.M.T. 


Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Correspondence  boIIo- 
ited.Valuable  Catalogue  fre». 
49th  year.  44  green  bouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.t 
Painesville,  Ohio* 


The  T res  of  Life 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
from  hearing  trees,  dug  by  our  root-protecting  tree 
digger.  Apple  orchards  that  bear  early.  Also  Small 
Fruits  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Pear.Plum,  Cherry. 
Everything  in  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Culture 
we  furnish  true  to  name.  Wc  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  CENTRAL  MICHIGAN 
NURSERIES,  Michigan's  Leading  Nurseries  and 
Hose  Growers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


You  Will  Find 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Palms,  etc.,  perfectly  healthy,  well- 
grown  and  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.), 
Fruitland  Nurseries, 

Established  1856.  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


October  Purple  Plum 

trees  three  years  old.  No  man  does  his 
full  duty  to  his  family  until  he  supplies 
this  fruit.  No  waiting.  Fruit  next  year. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  Do  you  want 

We  have  them. 

_ _ 2.  In  fact  the  larg'  j  . 

est  nursery  In  New  England,  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  of  every  kind.  Let  us 
send  you  our  catalogue  to-day.  Just 
send  address— no  money. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Forest 


GHESTNUT 


Grafted  chestnuts  sold  for  $15  a  bushel  this 
season.  My  free  catalogue  names  price  and  kinds. 
Write  for  it.  Full  line  nursery  stock. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


TREES 


TREES 


(Iq  ^  w  — APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
gpO  per  Ivlvf  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 


prices.  Don’t  buy  until 
special  price. 


you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva.  New  York. 


BULBS 

Hyp  for  the  lawn 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Ac. 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells  all 
about  the  best  bubs;  also  seasonatle  seeds  and 
plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mixturi  s 

pleasure  grounds.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

A  Day’s  Doings.— One  clay  during  the 
past  week  I  called  at  the  grounds  of 
Beard  Bros.,  florists  and  market  gar¬ 
deners.  I  was  curious  to  see  how  they 
had  weathered  the  storms  of  the  past 
season.  Their  work  is  diversified,  part  y 
floral  and  in  part  vegetable  gardening, 
the  latter  chiefly  confined  to  early  cab¬ 
bage  and  celery  growing.  After  one  of 
the  severe  storms  of  August  I  was  at 
their  place  just  as  the  floods  were  sub¬ 
siding.  There  were  acres  of  celery 
sticking  up  out  of  the  mud,  and  under 
the  hot  sunshine  it  had  a  very  tired 
lcok.  The  cabbage  crop  having  ma¬ 
tured  before  the  heaviest  storms,  was 
looking  fairly  well,  but  the  flowering 
plants  bedded  out  in  the  open  field  were 
halting  between  two  opinions,  whether 
to  live  or  die.  Upon  this  recent  visit, 
the  scene  had  changed  to  one  of  activity 
and  thrift.  The  cabbage  crop  had  been 
marketed  long  ago.  The  celery  had 
beaten  the  expectation  of  the  growers, 
and  had  turned  a  fair  crop,  although 
considerably  below  the  average,  through 
fai  too  frequent  shower  baths.  That 
crop  is  nearly  all  i:i  storage  now,  and  is 
being  daily  drawn  upon  for  the  present 
market  operations.  The  bedded-out 
plants  were  in  from  the  field  and  occu¬ 
pying  their  Winter  quarters.  Several 
branches  of  the  work  were  in  full  blast, 
for  in  this  diversified  work,  all  days  are 
busy  days.  One  man  was  plowing  the 
cabbage  ground  for  the  next  season’s 
crop.  A  heavy  dressing  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  was  being  buried,  which  will  be 
again  turned  up  in  the  Spring,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  soil  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  previous  to  planting  out  the  crop. 
The  Cabbage  maggots  have  been  the 
bane  of  the  early  cabbage  here,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  sections,  and  their 
ravages  have  driven  some  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  out  of  the  market.  For  this  trouble 
they  have  found  their  most  successful 
remedy  in  abundant  manuring  and  in¬ 
tensive  culture.  Keeping  the  -cabbage 
growing  from  start  to  finish  has  been 
the  secret  of  their  success  thus  far. 

Indoor  Work.— Some  of  the  men  were 
busy  caring  for  the  plants  upon  the 
greenhouse  Denches.  Others  were  pre¬ 
paring  carnation  cuttings  for  the  sand 
where  they  will  be  rooted.  At  present 
the  principal  blooms  in  evidence  are  car¬ 
nations,  and  just  now  is  an  off  season 
for  cut  flowers  in  their  line,  so  their 
chief  market  crop  is  the  celery.  To  pre¬ 
pare  one,  two  or  three  hundred  dozen 
celery  for  the  market  is  no  light  task, 
and  two  men  were  kept  busy  in  taking 
the  plants  out  of  storage,  washing  and 
wheeling  to  the  packing  room,  an  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  greenhouse.  It  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  wheelbarrow  to  the 
benches,  and  was  bunched  in  dozens  and 
held  in  position  by  one  man,  while  a 
second  one  tied  the  bunches  at  butts  and 
tops,  and  did  the  final  trimming  of  roots 
and  leaves.  The  load  would  be  started 
at  6  A.  M.  the  following  day,  and  a 
three-mile  drive  to  the  commission 
house  would  be  made  in  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  If  thought  advis¬ 
able  to  take  the  chances  of  the  open 
market  a  still  farther  drive  of  two  miles 
would  bring  them  to  the  Eastern  vege¬ 
table  market.  In  either  case,  at  present 
prices  the  celery  would  bring  from  20 
to  25  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  load  of 
200  or  300  dozen  would  be  a  comfortable 
sum  to  carry  home.  The  floral  products, 
af  this  time  chiefly  carnations,  ferns  and 
smilax,  are  mostly  sold  upon  special 
orders  and  delivered  when  and  where 
desired  by  the  purchasers. 

Possibilities  of  Gardening. — The 
above  is  only  an  incident  in  one  phase  of 
gardening  where  the  floral  and  vegetable 
work  are  combined.  But  while  a  dual  or 
two-fold  work  would  be  neither  prac¬ 
tical  nor  advisable  for  all,  yet  I  believe 
there  are  possibilities  in  either  or  both 
that  have  not  yet  been  dreamed  of.  I 
am  not  advising  a  wholesale  rush  into 
the  garden  business,  neither  am  i  asking 


every  farmer  to  turn  market  gardener.  t 
I  do  wish,  however,  that  every  farmer 
in  this  broad  land  would  make  the  pious  I 
resolve  and  keep  it  too,  never  to  pass 
another  year  without  a  well  ordered  and 
fully  supplied  kitchen  garden.  In  the 
cities  there  is  a  woeful  amount  of  stale 
and  worthless  garden  truck  sold  and 
eaten,  that  never  ought  to  have  found 
its  way  to  market.  There  aro  also  vast 
amounts  of  the  very  choicest  vegetables 
that  the  earth  can  produce  sold  and 
eaten  there.  Now'  the  wonder  is,  how  so 
many  of  the  very  choicest  products  are 
to  bo  found  in  the  city  when  so  often 
there  are  very  few  or  none  to  be  found 
upon  the  farmer’s  table.  The  country  is 
the  place  where  they  chiefly  grow;  why 
then,  should  they  not  be  consumed 
there?  I  firmly  believe  that  the  farmers 
and  gardeners  have  the  prior  right  to 
their  fill  of  the  choicest  that  the  earth 
produces.  After  them,  not  before,  come 
the  rights  of  the  city  dwellers.  As  it 
now  is,  they  are  allowed  the  first  and 
best  of  the  fruits  of  the  farmer’s  toil, 
and  then  spend  the  strength  derived 
therefrom  in  “joshing”  the  farmer  on 
account  of  his  benighted  and  terribly 
heathenish  condition.  There  isn’t  a 
farmer  in  the  land  who  cannot  afford  a 
bountiful  supply  of  garden  products.  On 
the  contrary,  he  cannot  afford  to  go 
without  them.  Now  what  I  am  after  is 
to  see  every  rural  home  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  best  that  the  earth  pro¬ 
duces,  and  let  the  city  cousins  take  to 
the  woods  for  their  supply.  True,  all 
may  be  fully  supplied,  and  the  more  the 
merrier;  but  for  a  time  let  the  order  be 
reversed  so  that  the  producers  may  take 
first  choice.  To  this  end  I  very  much  de¬ 
sire  that  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
shall  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  be¬ 
gin  to  plan  for  the  betterment  of  next 
year’s  garden  and  a  revised  and  enlarg¬ 
ed  bill  of  fare  for  the  home  table,  and 
later  on  the  tables  of  our  city  friends. 
But  the  foregoing  thoughts  call  to  mind 
The  Dinners  I  Have  Eaten. — I  am 
not  a  farmer’s  wife  or  daughter  (which 
doubtless  is  just  as  well),  else  I  should 
take  both  a  certain  article  and  the  writer 
thereof  to  task.  I  refer  to  “Is  this  accur¬ 
ate?”  page  743.  I  believe  I  have  eaten 
about  as  many  meals  as  most  men  of  my 
age.  I  have  gathered  those  meals  from 
the  humble  rural  homes  along  the  lanes 
and  by-ways,  from  the  palatial  homes 
along  the  city  avenues,  the  restaurants 
and  hotels,  high  and  low.  1  have  dined 
all  the  way  from  as  good  as  money  could 
buy  to  smoked  mule  beef  and  knapsack 
soup.  Now  I  confess  that  I  have  found 
the  counterpart  of  what  Rose  Terry 
Cooke  so  glowingly  describes,  but  I  have 
found  it  just  as  often  in  the  city  as  up¬ 
on  the  farm.  I  am  perfectly  frank  to 
say  that  the  conditions  as  described  do 
actually  exist  even  in  the  country,  for  all 
farmers’  wives  were  not  to  the  “manor 
born”  in  the  art  of  cooking  any  more 
than  were  their  city  sisters.  I  am  equal¬ 
ly  frank  to  say  that  the  same  conditions 
are  met  far  more  frequently  in  the  city, 
and  also  that  the  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  in  general  have  no  need  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  city-bred  wives  and 
learn  of  them  as  to  their  ways  of  cook¬ 
ing.  Does  the  writer  of  that  article  re¬ 
member  that  nearly  all  the  good  things 
which  the  city  wives  cook  or  spoil,  the 
fruit  and  vegetables,  the  eggs  and  but¬ 
ter,  the  milk  and  cream,  the  meat,  etc., 
are  all  produced  right  on  those  awfully 
awful  farms?  Does  she  recall  that  many 
of  the  above  things  are  produced  right 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  those 
benighted  farmers’  wives  and  daughters? 
To  one  who  is  well  up,  in  both  city  and 
country  fare,  and  the  general  manner  of 
its  preparation,  it  is  not  a  little  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  the  city  cousins  strain  at  eat¬ 
ing  a  nice  dish  of  country  peas  with  a 
spoon,  and  then  see  them  swallow  down 
the  embalmed  milk  and  doctored  cream, 
the  “reproduced”  butter,  the  well- 
ripened  eggs  that  were  they  fertile 
would  be  ready  to  pip  the  shell.  These 
things  are  very  amusing,  but  it  is  tire¬ 
some  to  see  with  what  mingled  pity  and 
disgust  the  people  of  the  farms  are  look¬ 
ed  down  upon  by  the  city  relatives. 
This  is  more  than  passing  strange  when 
we  remember  that  the  cities  have  al¬ 
ways  in  the  past,  and  for  the  future 
must  continue  to  recruit  their  brain 
power  from  the  country. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 


“O  isr  Thanksgiving 
Proclamation” 

says  the  horse,  “  should  bo  a 
united  appeal  to  our  masters 
on  our  urgent  need  for 

Veterinary  Pixine,” 

“Agreed,"  cries  all.  “Make 
it  strong,”  says  the  cow. 

“  Inspired  by  the  sweet  relief 
from  scratches  and  grease 
heel  of  years  standing,  we 
proclaim  with  all  the  power 
that  experience,  unfailing  tests  can  give  on  old  sores, 
scratches,  grease  heel,  wounds,  hoof  rot,  cowpox, 
mange  and  swellings,  we  unanimously  beseech' our 
masters  to  investigate  its  healing  power  and  win  our 
heartfelt  gratitude.”  Money  back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


•tij 

New  subscribers  to  The 
T\  N.-Y .  will  now  get  the 
•  ’»er  from  the  time  sub- 
vtions  are  received 
you  will  send  us  a  club 
•w  or  renewal,  with  $4, 


To  January  1, 

1904,  for  $1. 

until  January  1,  1904. 
of  four  subscriptions, 
we  will  advance  your .qv,  n  subscription  one  year 
free. 


SAWS  Kls 

W  w  ***&  4  in.  to  •  ft.  Through 

SMAN  with  a  FOLD-  SSjCflT^  9  MEN  WitJ1  a 
INO  SAWINU  MACHINE  ESEA  I  O  Crosa-eut  Saw 
6  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 


Our  1903  Model  machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  &  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  ortho  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog 
showing  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  i-uch.Co.  55  N.  Jeiferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ilf 
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SAVE -THE -HORSE” 


(TRADE-MAItK) 


Here  are  the  actual  experiences  of  those  who  have  tried  “Save-the-Horse”  Spavin  Cure,  results  that 
carry  “Save-the-Horse”  over  skepticism,  prejudice  and  uncertainty.  No  man  will  see  his  horse  suffer 
and  become  incapacitated  when  such  facts  prove  convincingly  the  possibilities  of  this  remedy. 


I’lttsburg,  I’a. 

I  had  a  young  horse  that  had  a  small  splint  in 
front  leg.  He  went  lame  shortly  after  I  got  him. 
He  was  treated  with  another  liniment  with  no 
improvement.  1  turned  him  out  to  pasture  and 
used  in  live  weeks  about  half  a  bottle  of  your 
“Save-the-Ilorse.”  At  the  end  of  live  weeks  the 
lameness  was  entirely  gone.  The  horse  has  been 
used  constantly  since  bringing  him  in  from  the 
pasture,  now  eight  weeks  ago,  and  since  that 
time  has  not  been  lame. 

STEWART  JOHNSTON,  I“res., 

Pittsburg  Steel  Foundry. 


Middle  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Some  three  years  ago  my  horse,  Clyde  Wilks, 
2:21  Vi.  brother  of  Earl  Wilks,  2:l7>/2.  met  with 
an  accident  which  brought  on  bone  spavin.  After 
applying  several  highly  recommended  cures  In 

vain  I  had  him  fired  and  used  him  two  seasons, 
then  he  went  lame  and  I  had  Mm  fired  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  but  it  did  not  help  him.  In  July  last 
I  procured  a  bottle  of  your  “Save-  the-Horse” 
and  began  driving  him  while  treating  him  with 
your  remedy.  I  used  two  bottles  and  he  is  as 
limber  and  strong  on  the  leg  as  he  ever  was. 
It  took  two  months  treatment  and  I  consider 
T  “Save-the-Horse”  the  greatest  cure  I  ever  saw 

lark  Ridge,  N.  J .  and  I  honestly  recommend  it  to  all  horsemen. 

My  mare  had  a  bog  spavin  on  both  legs,  and  JNO.  REIL  Prop.  Central  House. 

I  treated  them  with  “Save-the-Ilorse”  for  three  (0ue  i)ottie  should  last  at  the  very  least  ten 
months,  using  one  bottle,  and  she  never  stopped  weeks.  It  is  a  waste  to  apply  more  than  Is 

a  day  while  treatment  was  going  on.  1  had  directed  ) 

SHtlsfleil'uiftii  Th„  fire  1,„.  j.  un«rt..,  „„d  jnv.rtaLIy  only 

1  “  “S'Mr  ,t“sxunJK 

\wll  cure  any  case  in  existence.  ^  j^-ITTAG  laying  up  the  horse  from  four  weeks  to  two 

Mittag  &  Volger,  Carbon  Paper  and  Ribbons.  months.  Arsenic,  mercurial  and  poisonous  com- 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  PO?nds  produce  Irreparable  injury. 

Francisco  Save-the-Horse  eliminates  all  these  factors. 

Hedrick,  Iowa.  Horse  can  be  worked  continuously. 

On  July  21  last  Mr.  A.  M.  Utterback  of  tills  it  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any 
place  put  his  horse  in  my  hands,  lie  was  at  that  place,  and  In  all  conditions  and  extremes  of 
time  very  lame  from  a  ruptured  tendon  close  to  weather- — hot  or  cold.  And  no  matter  what  the 

his  rear  front  ankle  and  I  thought  the  horse  use-  age,  condition  or  development  of  the  ease  or  pre- 

less  as  a  race  horse,  but,  as  I  knew  he  had  lots  vious.  failures  in  treating  the  concentrated,  pene- 

of  speed  and  was  dead  game,  I  took  charge  of  tratlng,  absorbing  power  of  this  remedy  is  un- 

him,  and  seeing  your  advertisement  I  had  Mr.  failing,  and  no  ease  can  withstand  the  force  of 

Utterback  send  for  u  bottle  of  “Save-the-Horse,”  its  action,  whether  a  Bone  or  Bog  Spavin,  Ring- 

as  you  are  aware,  and  it  worked  like  a  miracle.  bone,  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint.  Capped  Hock, 

On  the  21st  day  of  July,  when  I  got  him,  he  was  Shoe  Boil,  Wind  Puff,  Weak  or  Sprained  Tendons 

a  very  lame  horse  and  on  the  9th  of  September  or  Lameness. 

we  gave  him  four  heats  all  around  2.30,  and  the  Dnr  Rnttlo 

next  day  we  gave  him  five  heats  from  2.26  to  rtJi  DUlliCa 

2.24  1-4,  which  Was  a  severe  test,  but  he  never  Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle  given  un- 
fllnched.  He  is  sound  as  ever  a  horse  was,  but  ,i,,r  ollr  8eal  and  signature,  constructed  solely 

the  ankle  is  enlarged  some  yet.  Will  it  remain  to  convipce,  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully.  Need 

so?  My  idea  in  having  Mr.  Utterback  send  for  ,,f  second  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except 

the  second  bottle  was  to  try  to  take  the  en-  jn  rarest  of  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness 

largement  down  and  at  the  same  time  continue  ()f  one  bottle. 

the  treatment  a  little  longer.  Perhaps  I  used  the  We  wm  advise  you  frankly  as  to  the  possibility 
iemedy  too  liberally,  but  1  thought  if  a  little  was  0f  the  remedy  effecting  a  cure.  Give  explicit 

good  deal  was  better.  Please  answer,  particulars,  give  the  veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if 

what  you  think  of  the  case.  ),e  is  competent — inform  us  fully  as  to  the  age, 

Respectfully  yours,  development,  location  of  swellings,  lameness,  ac- 

ALEX.  PATTERSON.  tlon  and  previous  treatment, 
of  Guarantee  sent  on  application.  $5.00  at  all  druggists’  and  dealers’,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CO..  Troy,  3ST.  Y 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Pixine. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Favorable  Season. — The  most 
fruitful  season  we  have  yet  experienced 
on  the  Rural  Grounds  closes  with  the 
harvesting  of  a  fine  growth  of  celery. 
There  was  a  short  drought  in  May,  and 
apparently  too  much  rain  at  times,  but 
there  has  been  a  bountiful  yield  in  a 
wide  range  of  valuable  products.  Most 
fruits  came  nearer  the  grower’s  idea  of 
perfection  than  for  several  years  past. 
Apples  have  grown  larger  than  usual, 
and  were  less  troubled  by  insect  or  fun¬ 
gus  pests,  but  apparently  will  not  keep 
as  well  as  in  many  seasons  less  favor¬ 
able  to  fruit  development.  Vegetables 
have  generally  given  full  crops  of  good 
quality,  though  there  were  minor  fail¬ 
ures,  especially  among  cucumbers  and 
melons.  The  cool  and  rainy  weather 
characteristic  of  the  past  Summer  lasted 
well  into  October,  but  few  and  compara¬ 
tively  light  frosts  have  followed.  There 
is  still  a  show  of  color  on  many  hardy 
plants,  and  some  passable  roses  are  to 
be  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  of  November,  but  it  now  is  evident 
the  growing  season  is  at  an  end,  and 
preparations  for  Winter  protection  must 
scon  begin.  In  this  exposed  situation 
the  effects  of  even  excessive  rains  are 
soon  dissipated,  and  a  wet  Summer  will 
in  the  long  run  give  the  greatest  returns 
to  the  cultivator. 

Potatoes  Bring  in  Much  Money. — 
The  yield  of  potatoes  about  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  this  season  reached  300,000  bar¬ 
rels,  selling  for  an  average  of  $1  per  bar¬ 
rel,  thus  bringing  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  a  limited  district  from  the 
production  of  a  single  farm  crop.  The 
intelligent  adaptation  of  chemical  fertili¬ 
zers  for  the  last  20  years  has  made  po¬ 
tato  growing  a  fairly  profitable  industry 
in  many  parts  of  Monmouth  County.  The 
present  large  crop,  though  sold  at  a  low 
price,  brings  in  a  reasonable  profit  to 
experienced  and  industrious  growers. 

Practical  Interest  in  Forestry. — 
The  distressing  shortage  in  coal,  which 
does  not  lessen,  despite  the  partial  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  strike,  has  caused  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  to  “take  to  the  woods” 
in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  fewer  trees  will  be  carelessly  de¬ 
stroyed  than  for  many  past  years,  as  the 
demand  for  fuel  wood  has  seldom  been 
so  pressing.  Trees  for  cutting  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  selected  in  a  more  careful  man¬ 
ner  than  heretofore  as  appreciation  of 
the  possibilities  of  future  coal  famines 
grows  on  the  public.  Clumps  will  be 
judiciously  thinned  instead  of  being 
bodily  slashed  down  in  the  old  wasteful 
manner.  Mature  and  decrepit  trees  will 
be  selected  for  present  sacrifice,  broken 
limbs  lopped  and  vigorous  saplings 
spared  when  possible.  The  wood  lot  and 
brush  field  are  likely  to  come  to  the  front 
as  possible  future  revenue-yielders  in¬ 
stead  of  profitless  eyesores  to  be  re¬ 
claimed  for  cultivation  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
interest  in  forestry  is  being  created  by 
this  unforeseen  demand  for  fuel,  and  it 
is  possible  far-reaching  results  may  en¬ 
sue  in  the  more  intelligent  treatment  of 
farm  woodlands. 

A  Fast-Growing  Fuel  Tree. — We 
hear  much  about  the  value  of  the  fast¬ 
growing  Catalpa  speciosa  as  a  timber 
tree  for  the  prairie  States,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  are  convincing  enough  to  warrant 
exhaustive  trials  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  so  many  points  in 
favor  of  the  Catalpa  and  practically  no 
objection  except  precarious  hardiness  in 
far  northern  latitudes,  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  preferred  to  most  other  species. 
The  Ailanthus  or  Chinese  Tree  of 
Heaven  has  also  the  defect  of  being 
somewhat  tender  when  young,  though  it 
is  very  enduring  after  it  gets  a  good 


start,  and  the  malodorous  blossoms  so 
freely  produced  on  the  male  or  staminate 
trees  are  not  a  joy  to  the  neighborhood, 
but  this  objection  does  not  hold  with 
the  fertile  or  pistillate- flowered  trees. 
The  only  widely  distributed  species  is  A. 
glandulosa,  formerly  much  planted  as  a 
street  tree,  and  now  fairly  well  natural¬ 
ized  in  many  localities.  It  is  very  orna¬ 
mental,  the  large  pinnate  leaves  giving  a 
pleasing  tropical  effect.  Tlic  Ailanthus 
will  endure  any  amount  of  dust  and 
smoke,  and  would  be  very  popular  in 
cities  were  it  not  for  the  objectionable 
male  blooms  and  its  inveterate  habit  of 
suckering  from  the  roots  at  long  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  trunks.  It  often  en¬ 
dures  where  more  desirable  trees  will 
not  grow  at  all.  It  is  propagated  with 
the  greatest  facility  from  suckers  or  root 
cuttings,  as  well  as  by  seeds,  though  the 
latter  method  is  not  favored  on  account 
of  the  largo  proportion  of  staminate 
flowering  seedlings  necessarily  grown. 
Suckers  and  cuttings  may  usually  be  had 
in  quantity  from  the  odorless  female 
trees  and  the  species  thus  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds.  Aside  from  its  value 
as  an  ornamental  feature  the  Tree  of 
Heaven  could  be  made  very  useful  for 
economic  purposes.  The  wood  seems 
light,  but  is  hard  and  takes  a  rich  pol¬ 
ish.  If  grown  in  quantity  it  would 
doubtless  command  a  good  price  for 
cabinet  work,  and  the  trimmings  and 
young  growth  make  excellent  fuel.  The 
branches  and  rapid  growing  sprouts  ap¬ 
pear  quite  trashy  when  cut,  but  dry  out 
quickly,  burn  freely,  making  a  hot  fire. 
Waste  land  planted  to  Ailanthus  would 
soon  yield  a  continuous  supply  of  fuel, 
as  the  young  trees  renew  themselves, 
from  the  stump  or  shallow  roots  with, 
amazing  rapidity.  The  writer  admits 
this  view  is  quite  theoretical,  as  fine 
specimens  on  the  Rural  Grounds  have 
long  been  sacrificed  to  make  needed 
room  for  trial  varieties  in  other  lines  of 
horticulture,  but  the  persistent  vitality 
of  the  roots  is  still  attested  by  occa¬ 
sional  exuberant  sprouts  springing  up 
where  the  trees  were  grubbed  out.  It 
may  be  this  vigorous  and  adaptable 
oriental  tree  will  yet  develop  practical 
utility. 

Big  Chrysanthemums  This  Year. — 
The  Chrysanthemum  blooms  shown  at 
the  recent  exhibitions  are  possibly  the 
finest  yet  developed.  The  weather  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  last  three  months  have 
been  about  perfect  for  this  cool-blooded 
plant,  and  the  accumulated  experience 
of  former  seasons  enabled  exhibitors  to 
finish  off  their  giant  blooms  to  the  high¬ 
est  perfection.  There  is  little  in  the  way 
of  novelty,  the  favorites  of  past  years, 
such  as  Viviand  Morel,  pink,  Majoi 
Bonnaffon,  yellow,  Timothy  Eaton 
white,  and  G.  W.  Childs,  crimson,  are 
still  unexcelled,  though  a  host  of  com¬ 
petitors  come  forward  every  season.  We 
are  told  every  j^ear  the  limit  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  show  Chrysanthemums  has  been 
reached,  and  that  the  public  has  tired 
of  the  sameness  among  these  peerless 
Autumn  flowers  and  demands  some  radi¬ 
cal  break  in  character  to  renew  its  in¬ 
terest,  yet  discriminating  attendance  at 
the  annual  shows  seems  as  good  as  ever. 
Popular  interest  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
among  amateur  cultivators  has,  how¬ 
ever,  undoubtedly  waned,  and  for  a  time 
at  least  it  will  be  left  to  expert  profes¬ 
sional  hands.  There  is  an  increasing 
inclination  to  plant  the  brilliant  and 
hardy  pompon  varieties  which  thrive  in 
any  garden  with  trifling  care.  Once  es¬ 
tablished  a  clump  will  get  along  for 
many  years  without  attention,  and  fur¬ 
nish  sheaves  of.  gay  blooms  in  early  No¬ 
vember,  as  they  are  not  injured  by  mod¬ 
erate  frosts.  We  have  some  pretiy  va¬ 
rieties  naturalized  in  odd  corners  of  the 
grounds,  but  do  not  know  the  names.  A 
correspondent  of  American  Gardening 
recommends  the  following  as  most  use¬ 
ful,  and  with  our  limited  experience  we 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


may  not  gainsay  his  choice.  “Oneita, 
yellow;  Vera,  white;  La  Purite,  small 
white;  Little  Pet,  small  yellow;  Delica- 
tessima,  white  and  bluisn  pink;  Caritas, 
shaded  pink;  Julia,  deep  shaded  red; 
Mr.  Astie,  soft  yellow;  Angelique,  pure 
white,  and  one  of  the  oldest  varieties 
known  to  cultivators.”  The  list  of  kinds 
is  so  great  and  the  range  of  color  and 
form  so  varied  that  one  is  thankful  for 
the  above  expert  selection.  w.  v.  f. 


Cornstalks  on  Strawberries.— As  for 
using  cornstalks  for  covering  strawberries 
I  have  had  very  little  Experience  with 
whole  cornstalks.  As  far  as  I  have  tested 
they  were  not  satisfactory.  Fine  sowed 
corn  fodder  would  be  better.  The  best  and 
cleanest  covering  I  think  is  shredded  corn¬ 
stalks.  I  expect  to  cover  seven  acres  of 
berries  with  this  material.  o.  J.  M. 

Bluffton,  Ind. 

Chestnut  Notes.— Arthur  J.  Collins,  of 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  sends  us  samples  of 
chestnuts,  which  we  have  carefully  tested. 
The  varieties  of  European  parentage  are 
by  far  the  best  in  quality.  There  is  no 
great  difference  between  Paragon,  Ridgely, 
Numbo  and  Comfort,  though  Paragon  really 
seems  to  be  the  best  and  comes  nearest  in 
quality  to  our  native  nut.  The  Japan 
kinds,  Early  Reliance,  Giant  and  Alpha,  are 
very  good  indeed,  much  better  than  Japan 
varieties  generally  are.  Altogether  they 
are  a  line  lot  as  regards  quality,  and  we 
think  the  grower  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  market  for  his  crop.  Taken 
altogether,  if  the  trees  could  be  procured, 
we  would  rather  plant  Paragon  than  any 
of  the  other  varieties,  though  Ridgely  and 
the  early  Japans  should  prove  very  pro¬ 
fitable. 

CURING 

CONSUMPTION. 


When  Scott’s  Emulsion 
makes  the  consumptive  gain 
flesh  it  is  curing  his  consump¬ 
tion. 


Exactly  what  goes  on  inside 
to  make  the  consumptive  gain 
weight  when  taking  Scott’s 
Emulsion  is  still  a  mystery. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  does  some¬ 
thing  to  the  lungs  too  that  re¬ 
duces  the  cough.  More  weight 
and  less  cough  always  mean 
that  consumption  is  losing  its 
influence  over  the  system. 


ucou  O  UiOiUil 


help.  Send  for  Free  Sample 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  \ 


If  Your  Friend 
Is  Sisk 

Tell  Me  the  Book  to  Send. 

No  money  is  wanted — not  from  you 
nor  from  him.  I  ask  only  a  postal  card, 
and  I  ask  it  as  an  act  of  humanity. 

Then  I  will  do  this: 

I  will  mail  the  sick  one  an  order — good 
at  any  drug  store — for  six  bottles  Dr. 
Shoop’s  Restorative.  He  may  take  it  a 
month  at  my  risk.  If  it  succeeds,  the 
cost  is  $5.50.  If  the  sick  one  even  thinks 
it  has  failed,  I  will  pay  the  druggist  my¬ 
self. 

Please  note  what  that  means.  I  fur¬ 
nish  a  costly  treatment  that  I  spent  a 
lifetime  in  perfecting,  and  whenever  it 
fails  the  test  is  entirely  free.  But  fail¬ 
ures  are  rare.  My  records  show  that  39 
cut  of  each  40  get  well,  and  pay  for  the 
remedy  gladly. 

No  other  remedy,  in  chronic  and  diffi¬ 
cult  cases,  could  stand  a  test  like  that 
The  reason  is  this:  My  Restorative 
alone  strengthens  the  inside  nerves. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  bring  back 
that  nerve  power  which  alone  makes 
each  vital  organ  do  its  duty.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  make  weak  organs  well. 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Hr.  Shoop,  Box 
670,  Racine,  Wls. 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  no.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  6  for  men  (sealed). 
Book  No.  6  on  Rheumatism. 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


Pome  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best,  eheap- 
Ddllloesb,  strongest.  6,000  in  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Snawver  Brothers,  Bellefontalne,  Ohio. 


ICE 


In  the  summer  is  as  important 
as  fuel  is  in  the  winter,  and  no 
Dairyman,  Farmer,  Hotel  man 
can  afford  to  lie  without  a  supply. 

To  harvest  ioe  quick,  easy  and  with  econ¬ 
omy  buy  a  DORSCl!  ALL  STEEL  DOUBLE 
ROW  ICE  PLOW.  Marks  and  cuts  two  row's  at  a 
time,  cuts  any  size  cake  and  any  depth,  l’ays  for  itself 
in  two  days.  Get  our  catalogue  and  introductory  price*. 
John  Borsch  «fc  Sons,  IBS 6  Wells  St.  Milwaukee,  WI*. 


WOOD’S 

TWIN 
GUT 
ICE  PLOW 

last  a  life-time;  adjustable 
in  width  and  depth.  Edition 
28’catalog(5t>pages,)and  book 
on  Harvesting  Ice,  sent  free. 
titocke  carried  in  all  large  cilice. 

Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


Practical.rapid.a  saver 
of  time 
and 
money. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BUZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT.Cazenovia.N.Y. 


Would  You  Avoid  Accidents 


JUli  liiviuvuu  vv  -  - - 

DIETZ 


in  night  driving, you  must  have  some  good  and  reliable 
light.  One  which  will  not  blow  out,  or  shake  out  by  the 
jar  incident  to  driving.  Dampness  doesn’t  affect  it.  Our 

BUCKEYE 

DASH  LAMP 

fits  every  requirement.  lias  our  special  bull’s  eye  lens 
on  perforated  plate.  Makes  a  singularly  strong  white 
light  and  throws  it  long  way  ahead.  Holds  oil  enough 
to  burn  17  hours.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  all  “Dietz”  lamps 
and  lanterns.  They  are  the  best.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

ft.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Established  18U0. 
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REPEATING  RIFLES 

No  matter  what  your  ideas  or  preferences 
are  about  a  rifle,  some  one  of  eight  differ¬ 
ent  Winchester  models  will  surely  suit 
you.  Winchester  Rifles  are  made  in  all 
calibers,  styles  and  weights  ;  and  which¬ 
ever  model  you  select,  you  can  count  on 
its  being  well  made  and  finished,  reliable 
in  action  and  a  strong,  accurate  shooter. 

FREE  Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  for  our  164  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  had  so  many  questions  and  com¬ 
ments  of  late  that  it  seems  best  to  take  a 
week’s  space  to  consider  some  of  them. 

Dishorning  Cows.— Here  is  a  note  from 
a  friend  in  Pennsylvania: 

"You  say  on  page  739  your  kicking  cow 
(Julia)  'is  nearly  at  the  end  of  her  rope, 
also  that  “she  has  given  many  a  thrust 
with  her  sharp  horns,  which  only  lacked 
a  little  truer  aim  to  do  great  damage.' 
Really,  1  am  surprised  that  in  this  day  of 
improvements  any  man  should  keep  a 
vicious  cow  for  the  length  of  time  you  have 
had  Julia,  and  not  have  those  sharp  horns 
removed.  I  would  suggest  that  you  go  sit 
on  the  stone  wall  and  have  another  think. 
It  is  my  experience  that  dishorning,  both 
for  bulls  and  cows,  has  a  wonderful  effect 
on  their  viciousness.  While  it  may  not 
stop  a  confirmed  kicker  I  know  a  number 
of  instances  where  it  did.  The  horns  of  a 
cow  are  the  heavy  artillery,  the  heels,  the 
musketry,  and  it  is  my  experience  with 
quite  a  number  of  cows  that  dishorning 
them  or  taking  the  artillery  from  them 
puts  them  entirely  out  of  business  as 
lighters.  They  seem  to  have  no  use  for 
the  musketry  once  the  artillery  is  gone. 
If  I  had  a  cow  such  as  you  describe  Julia, 
to  be  I  should  surely  try  dishorning  her 
first  before  making  beef  of  her.  One  of 
the  very  best  results  of  dishorning  is  the 
quieting  effect  it  has  on  cattle.  The  big 
guns  are  gone,  consequently  they  seem  to 
think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  open  up  with 
musketry.”  gi?o.  b.  kase. 

I  have  tried  to  think  the  horns  off  a  good 
many  troubles  while  sitting  on  that  stone 
wall.  I  think  it  likely  Mr.  Kase  is  right, 
though  I  do  not  think  Julia  carries  all  her 
ugliness  in  her  horns.  When  a  cow  can 
jump  up  in  the  air  and  kick  with  all  four 
feet  at  once  it  will  take  more  than  a  saw 
to  sober  her.  By  taking  some  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  out  of  her  heart  we  might  take  some 
light  from  her  hoofs.  There  has  been  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  dishorning  done  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood — most  people  regard  it  as.  cruel.  I 
will  admit  that  I  should  have  sold  Julia  or 
cut  off  her  horns  when  I  found  what  a 
heeler  she  is.  There  is  a  local  prejudice 
here  against  both  kicking  cows  and  horn¬ 
less  ones.  I  ought  to  have  been  the  man 
to  ldil  both  prejudices  with  one  saw!  If, 
as  Friend  Kase  says,  cutting  off  those 
sharp  horns  will  cut  out  the  kicking  I 
ought  to  have  demonstrated  the  fact  to  my 
neighbors.  I  may  do  it  anyway,  as  I  find 
it  hard  to  get  a  customer  for  Julia. 

Hens  Day  Pumpkins.— Slater  Brown  of 
Ohio  sends  this  account  of  what  a  hen  may 
leave  behind  her: 

“Dast  March  we  plowed  and  dug  a  piece 
of  land  that  Is  120x60  feet.  It  had  been  used 
for  a.  number  of  years  tor  a  chicken  yard. 
Growing  on  it  were  15  large  fruit  trees;  on 
the  border  of  it  nearly  as  many  more. 
April  1  we  marked  it  out  and  planted  one 
bushel  of  medium-sized  potatoes  without 
cutting.  We  dug  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow.  By  July  4  we  dug  14  bushels 
of  potatoes,  wrhich  sold  for  $1  per  bushel. 
As  we  dug  the  potatoes  we  planted  Cushaw 
and  Hubbard  squash  seed.  It  occurred  to 
us  that  the  bugs  might  destroy  the  vines, 
and  we  planted  sweet  corn  among  the  vines 
and  then  as  an  early  frost  might  kill  the 
corn  we  sowed  turnips.  We  got  150  pump¬ 
kins,  12  Hubbard  squashes,  had  ears  of 
corn  (several  dozen)  until  November  3,  and 
there  is  a  crop  of  turnips  yet  to  gather. 
The  usual  custom  among  farmers  is  to  let 
the  weeds  take  the  ground  when  the  first 
crop"  is  gathered.  I  attribute  this  good 
yield  of  pumpkins  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  25  colonies  of  bees  located  on  this 
piece  of  ground  and  on  the  border  of  it.” 

1  have  often  noticed  the  great  fertility  of 
an  old  henyard.  That  is  one  reason  why 
we  have  double  yards— the  hens  run  in  one 
while"  the  other  is  producing  some  garden 
crop.  Mr.  Brown’s  experience  shows  what 
a  man  can  do  on  a  small  area  if  lie  can 
have  good  soil  To  begin  with,  and  then  take 
care  of  his  crops.  IIow  much  better  it  is 
to  have  two  Or  throe  crops  in  one  season 
than  to  raised  one"  crop  and  then  let  the 
weeds  take  possession.  Speaking-  of  hens 
and  the  good  they  do  the  soil.  1  believe  that 
a  moiffiieationfof  Mr<Mapes’s  plan  would  be 
just  dbout  ideal  for  a  yotyjg  orchard.  I  am 
thinkipg  of  enclosing  about  two  acres  of 
orchard  in  a- wire  fence  and  keeping  about 
500  hejrfe  ins;de-rin  scattered  houses.  I  have 
seen  the  effect  of  this  hen  cultivation  on  a 
few  trees,  and  if  we  can  keep  hens  enough 
to  the  acre,  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot 
duplicate  the  results  on  an  orchard. 

When  you  talk  about  trees  tell  us  how 
you  intend  to  handle  the  orchard  that  was 
planted  on  Election  Day. 

There  is  rye  now  growing  in  that  field. 
When  it  gets  about  30  inches  hign  next 
Spring  it  will  be  .cut  and  most  of  it  will  be 
banked'  around  the  young  trees.  We  may 
need  some  of  the  rye  for  fodder  but  all 
that  we  can  spare  will  be-  used  for  mulch¬ 
ing.  Bater  in  the  season  we  expect  to  plant 


two  rows  of  cow  peas  and  five  rows  of  fod¬ 
der  corn  between  each  two  rows  of  trees, 
keeping  these  crops  well  cultivated.  The 
cow  peas  will  be  cut  and  put  around  the 
trees,  and  so  will  part  of  the  corn  fodder — 
saving  only  enough  for  our  stock.  In  the 
early  Fall  the  field  will  be  put  in  shape 
and  sown  to  grass  as  -we  would  for  a 
meadow,  and  from  that  time  on  I  hope 
never  to  plow  it  again. 

But  why  seed  to  grass? 

Because  grass  will  provide  more  humus 
or  vegetable  matter  than  weeds  or  wild 
stuff.  If  I  can  possibly  help  it  I  shall  never 
take  any  of  this  grass  out  of  the  orchard, 
but  cut  it  and  leave  it  around  and  under 
the  trees  as  a  mulch. 

Managing  the  “Girls.”— Some  friend, 
unknown  to  me,  has  sent  me  the  enclosed 
clipping: 

“A  modern  statesman  says  that  the  best 
way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  keep  young 
is  to  keep  in  practice  making  love  to  the 
girls.  Try  it  on  the  ‘old  girl’  who  looks 
after  your  household.  Note  the  effect  on 
her,  too.” 

I  don’t  know  the  age  of  this  so-called 
modern  statesman,  or  whether  he  practices 
what  he  preaches,  but  the  chances  arc  nine 
in  ten  that  lie  would  much  better  bestow  a 
good  share  of  his  love  upon  his  suffering 
country!  Do  I  mean  that  our-  country  is 
in  need  of  the  love  of  “statesmen?”  That's 
precisely  what  I  mean.  There  never  was  a 
time  since  the  Pilgrims  nearly  slipped  off 
Plymouth  Rock  when  what  we  may  call  the 
Fatherland  needed  greater  personal  love 
and  self-denial  than  to-day!  The  few 
“statesmen”  that  I  have  closely  examined 
have  made  me  exceedingly  tired.  If,  as  this 
one  claims,  making  love  to  the  girls  will 
keep  them  young,  and  they  do  their  great¬ 
est  work  in  youth,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised 
if  the  girls  would  serve  their  country  well 
by  giving  them  the  cold  shoulder!  As  for 
making  love  to  the  “old  girl” — that  s  right 
—but  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  go 
through  a  long  process  of  “making”— it 
should  be  all  readymade!  I  fear  that  some 
old  girls  would  be  shocked  at  the  manu¬ 
facture — which  has  become  a  lost  art  in 
their  households.  By  all  means  “try  it  on 
the  old  girl”;  make  her  young  again  and 
then  see  the  “statesman’s”  saying  come 
true.  But  what  have  you  been  up  to  all 
these  years  that  such  a  “trial”  is  neces¬ 
sary? 

All  Sorts.—  Corn  husking  was  finished 
November  14.  We  have  nearly  100  bushels 
of  grain  more  than  last  year,  and  from  a 
smaller  acreage  too.  The  fodder  is  in  splen¬ 
did  shape— crisp  and  green.  Now  if  we  can 
only  get  it  all  under  cover  before  the  long 
rains  start  we  shall  close  our  corn  season 
with  a  good  mark.  That  fertilizer  put  on 
in  July  did  the  business.  .  .  .  We  have 
pumpkins  enough  to  last  until  December  1. 
Thus  far  there  has  been  little  severe  weath¬ 
er,  and  the  pumpkins  have  been  fed  with¬ 
out  waste.  When  they  are  gone  we  shall 
begin  on  the  sugar  beets,  after  which  will 
come  the  yellow  turnips.  These  turnips 
are  very  fine  this  year.  They  were  seeded 
late  and  are  really  a  second  crop,  yet  we 
are  pulling  500  bushels  per  acre.  The  tops 
make  good  feed  Tor  hogs  and  cows.  I  had 
always  supposed  that  Major,  the  old  horse, 
would  eat  anything,  but  he  balks  at  a 
sugar  beet,  though  every  other  animal  on 

the  place  will  eat  them  greedily . 

How  about  flat  life  in  New  York?  Well, 
we  are  packed  away  in  our  box  as  com¬ 
fortably  as  possible.  It  takes  time  for 
country  folks  to  shake  all  the  hay  seed  out 
of  their  hair.  In  one  way  housekeeping 
comes  close  to  play  in  one  of  these  modern 
apartments.  There  are  conveniences  for 
obtaining  food  and  serving  it  which  the 
country  housekeeper  does  not  dream  of. 
Next  wqek  I  will  try  to  tell  of  some  of  the 
things  which  seem  odd  to  a  countryman 
who  tries  to  work  himself  into-  the  city 
groove.  This  makes  me  remember  that  a 
friend  in  California  has  sent  the  following 
verses — with  “my  compliments  to  the  Hope 
Farm  man.”.  First  I  know  friends  will 
picture  me  walking  up"  Fifth  Avenue  with 
eye  glass  and  cane!  Disease  has  driven  us 
to  the  city  for  a  few  months,  but  I  hope 
nothing  short  of  death  would  drive  us  to 
the  things  which  this  poet  has  forcibly  ex¬ 
pressed: 

The  long  suit  of  our  snobs  is  wealth— tho 
hull  blamed  push  Is  rich, 

Thor  short  suit  is  in  intellect,  morality  an’ 
sich. 

The  Lord  lie  kind  o.’  evens  up  on  most 
things  here  below; 

An’  when  He’s  somewhat  scant  o’  brains 
Ho  makes  it  up  with  dough. 

This  suits  the  snobs,  for  what  they  lack  in 
brains  they  never  miss; 

An’  livin’  on  what  others  makes  is  ther 
idee  o’  bliss. 

It  gives  them  opportunity  fer  raisin’  of  the 
deuce. 

Which  same  they  do  a  plenty,  when  our 
Snobs 

Break  • 

Loose. 


Sometimes  they  git  divorces  an’  are  mar¬ 
ried  the  same  day. 

Sometimes  they  marry  dukes  an’  then  with, 
fiddlers  run  away. 

Sometimes  they  dodge  ther  taxes  an’  then 
turn  an’  smite  the  hand 

That  fed  ’em:  they  won’t  live  in  -sich  a 
’orrid,  vulgar  land. 

Sometimes  they  have  swell  dinners  at 
which  little  Egypts  dance. 

Sometimes  they  lead  a  mob  of  titled  im¬ 
beciles  in  France. 

But  whatsoe’er  they  do  with  tawdry  show 
they’re  most  profuse. 

The  hull  blamed  country  blushes  when  our 
Snobs 

Break 

Loose. 

I  agree  that  the  American  snob  ought  to 

be  kept  on  a  chain.  h.  w.  c. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  YOUR  NEIGH¬ 
BOR’S  NEW  SEWING 
MACHINE? 

A  number  of  finest  Five-Drawer,  Drop  Head 
Cabinet  Sewing  Machines  have  recently  been 
shipped  to  families  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States  on  three  months’  free  trial.  The  prices 
are  $8.95,  $10.45,  $11.95,  and  $12.85,  according  to 
make  and  style  of  machine. 

If  yon  will  mention  the  name  of  this  paper 
or  magazine,  cut  this  notice  out  and  mail  to  us,  no 
matter  where  you  live,  what  state,  city,  town  or 
country,  we  will  immediately  write  you,  giving 
you  the  names  of  a  number  of  people  in  your 
neighborhood  who  are  using  our  machines,  so  you 
can  see  and  examine  them  and  convince  yourself 
there  are  no  better  machines  made  at  any  price. 
We  will  also  mail  you,  free,  our  new  special  sew¬ 
ing  machine  catalogue,  showing  handsome  illus¬ 
trations,  descriptions  and  prices  of  an  immense 
line  of  machines  at  $5.00  to  $12.85,  special  three 
months’  free  trial  offer  and  most  liberal  sewing 
machine  proposition  ever  heard  of. 

A  sewing  machine  trust  is  said  to  be  forming 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  our  supply  and  if 
accomplished  you  will  no  doubt  be  compelled  to 
pay  $25.00  to  $40.00  for  machines  we  can  now 
furnish  you  at  $8.95  to  $15.20.  Our  stock  is  now 
complete  and  for  catalogue,  all  offers  and  par¬ 
ticulars  you  should  cut  this  notice  out  and  mail 
to  us  to-day.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


It  is  absolute  folly  to  suffer  loss  by  Lump 
Jaw  among  your  cattle.  Fleming’s 
Dump  Jaw  Cure  was  proved  a  cortain 
cure  years  ago.  Hardly  a  stockman  in 
tho  country  now  but  who  knows  that  this 
remedy  is  an  easy,  cheap  and  thorough 
euro. 

SPAVINS  CURED 

In  45  Minutes. 

Worst  possible  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint, 
Curb,  etc.,  cured  in  45-minute  treatment. 
Don’t  question  this,  because  there’s  no 
cost  if  Fleufing’S  Spavin  Cure  fails. 
Can’t  harm,  not  painful,  doesn’t  loave  a 
scar.  Easily  applied.  You  should  have 
the  facts  about  this  at  once. 

FISTULA  &  POLL  EVIL 

Cured  in  !6  to  30  Days. 

Fleming’^  Fistula  and  I*<>11  Evil 

Cure  does  the  seemingly  impossible  be¬ 
cause  it  strikes  at  tho  cause.  Simplo, 
harmless,  oasy  to  apply  and  it  cannot  fail. 

Write  today  for  circulars  on  any  or  all 
the  above  remedies.  State  which  circulars 
are  wanted. 

FLEHING  BROS.,  Chemists, 

222  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


BALANCED  RATION 

FOR  READERS  OF 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN,  the  leading  Dairy 
authority  of  this  country.  Brim  full  every  week 
of  the  best  thoughts  and  expressions  of  practical 
men.  It  covers  the  field  of  dairying  thoroughly, 
handling  the  whole  ground  of  dairy  work  from 
the  field  to  the  cow  and  market;  treating  upon 
every  question  of  interest  in  the  dairy.  Invaluable 
to  every  farmer  who  desires  to  be  successful  with 
his  cows. 

Both  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 


F*ER  ANNUM 

GUARANTEED 


Deposits 
may  bo 
made  or 
withdrawn 
at  any 
time,  and 
bear  earn¬ 
ings  for 
every  day 
invested. 


Vour  money  safely  invested,  with 
1  risks  eliminated,  earning 5  p.  c. 
yearly.  Dividends  payable  quar¬ 
terly  by  check.  The  INDUSTRIAL 
is  thoroughly  reliable,  living  up  to 
every  agreement.  Business  non- 
speculat  ive.  Established  30  years. 
Under  supervision  of  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Department. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also 
indorsements  of  v  any  of  this  coun¬ 
try's  most  prominent  clergymen  and 
professional  men. 

Paid  in  Capital.  Assets.  Surplus. 

$1,000,009  $1,600,000  $185  000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  So., 

1134  Broadway ,  New  Y’ork. 


rt  F;  VVW  No.  6.  Comic  or  Business  Return 
AAA  Envelopes,  with  your  name,  business 
and  address  printed  in  upper  left-hand  corner,  10c. ;  100, 
30c.  postpaid.  Logan  S.  Ellis,  LoganviUe,  Ohio. 


in  Olden  Gays 

men  were  broken  on  the  wheel, 
now  they  buy 

Electric  Steel  Wheels, 

and  save  money.  They  fit  any 
wagon.  Made  with  either  stag¬ 
gered  or  straight  spokes.  Letua 
toll  you  how  to  make  a  low  down 
wagon  with  any  size  wheel,  any 
width  tire.  Catalog  tells.  It’s  free. 

Electrie  Wheel  Co..  Box  83.Qulnci,  W- 
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CULTURE 


Make  Your  Spare  Time  Count 

v.  by  taking  our 

Correspondence  Course 

in  Horticulture  muler  Prof. 
Liberty  II.  Bailey  of  Cornell 
University.  Treats  of  Vegetable 
Gardening.  Fruit  Growing,  Flori¬ 
culture  and  the  Ornamentation  of 
Grounds.  We  also  oiler  a  course 
in  Modern  Agriculture  under 
l’rof.  Brooks  of  Mass.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Full  Commer¬ 
cial,  Normal  and  A  endemic 
departments.  Tuition  nominal.  Teat-books 
I'rcs  to  our  Btudentii.  Cataloouo  and 
particulars  free.  Writs  to-day. 
kThe  Home  Correspondence  School, 
Dept.  IS,  Sprimdleld,  Mass. 


MINK 

FOX 

WOLF 


SKUNK 

ami  oil  other  Raw  Furs;  also  Cattle  and  Horse  Hides 

sli I pp<m1  to  us  will  bring  tho  Farmer  and  Trapper  10  to  60% 
more  than  i  f  sold  at  hoinr.  We  want  every  Farmer,  Trader, 
Trapper  nn<l  Buyer  In  the  II. 8.  and  Canada  to  ship  his  Raw 
Furs  and  Hides  to  us.  Highest  market  prices  and  prompt 
cash  returns  guaranteed*  Write  for  our  pricelist,  shipping 
tags,  Game  Laws,  etc.  ANDERSCH  BROS., 
JH’pt.  ftp  Mni n  su,  Minnea polia ,  Minn, 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED  <2.Xtw 

Roofing.  Can 
bo  easily  laid 
as  tho work 
only  consists  of 
nailing  and  ce* 

l  -  —  m  e  n  1 1  n  g  the 

I  joints.  Samples,  prices  &  booklotgiving  Instructions 

1  ASFHALT  READY  ROOFING  GO.  £or  laying  sent 
136  Water  St.,  New  York.  postpaid. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


i  Over  VO  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semt  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  G  feet  long.  Th» 
best  Hooting,  Siding  or  felling  you  enn  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Conies 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  ehnrges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  ltiver 
and  North  of  tho  Ohio  River 

$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  sq  uare  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


CAUTION! 

————■I  —ii  iMaf^ umb— m— 

When  yott  are  purchasing  a 

ROOFING 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  he  sure  that  the 
name  “RUBEROID’’  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Ruberoid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  worthless  imitations.  Ruberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  GO,, 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8V2  marks,  or  lOVfc  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1902. 


10  Weeks  for  10  Cents . 

We  must  have  more  names  to  keep  this  new  press 
busy.  It  takes  7,000  names  to  keep  it  going  one  hour 
a  week.  Now  is  the  time  to  interest  your  neighbors 
in  the  paper.  To  give  everyone  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  we  will  send  the  paper  now  10  weeks 
for  10  cents.  Perhaps  you  can  get  up  a  club.  If  so, 
write  for  terms  and  cash  prizes. 

Let  us  not  dishonor  agriculture  by  questioning  its 
right  to  a  front  seat  among  the  occupations  of  man. 
Let  us  not  dishonor  the  front  seat  by  our  actions 
among  men.  -Let  us  not  dishonor  ourselves  by  per¬ 
mitting  unworthy  people  to  occupy  the  seats  that  be¬ 
long  to  us! 

* 

0T'K  scientific  men  must  not  grow  weary  of  wel 
doing.  They  have  developed  fungicides,  insecticide 
and  a  good  many  other  sides  that  look  well  and  d( 
good  work.  The  best  is  good  enough  for  the  farmer 
and  if  there  is  anything  better  than  our  presen 
known  remedies  we  want  it! 

» 

That  benevolent  old  fellow  mentioned  on  page 
799  made  sure  of  his  $5  at  any  rate.  That  is  a  new 
game,  and,  if  we  will  put  ourselves  in  the  places  of 
the  young  people  who  lost  their  money,  we  can  easily 
understand  how,  like  a  new  broom,  it  swept  clean. 
One  thing  that  these  rogues  have  is  always  genuine — 
that  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  If  some  of  the 
good  folks  who  are  trying  to  reform  society  had  more 
of  that  same  practical  knowledge,  they  would  make 
better  speed! 

* 


The  chronic  scold  may  make  people  feel  uncom 
fortable,  but  that  is  hardly  the  state  in  which  men  go 
forth  to  do  noble  deeds  for  family  or  country.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  fritter  away  one’s  strength  in  petty  nag¬ 
ging  or  violent  howling  about  insignificant  things 
Some  people  rush  in  to  argue  on  matters  about  which 
they  know  nothing.  It  seems  to  be  anything  for  the 
sake  of  expressing  an  opinion — which  ought  to  come 
by  freight  if  at  all.  These  remarks  apply  to  papers  as 
well  as  to  persons. 

4s 

It  seems  that  the  “oleo  game”  is  played  even  on  the 
trade  in  Belgian  hares.  Jack  rabbits  or  common  pets 
are  labeled  “Belgian”  and  palmed  off  as  the  real  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  “oleo  game”  consists  in  taking  some  cheap 
and  inferior  article,  dressing  it  in  borrowed  clothing 
or  color,  and  palming  it  off  as  a  superior  article  at  a 
superior  price.  There  is  so  much  money  in  thus  in¬ 
flating  the  cheap  article  that  the  rogues  who  play  the 
game  can  afford  to  hire  expensive  men  to  stretch  the 
law  around  their  crooked  work. 

* 

We  have  had  one  side  of  the  Belgian  hare  business 
— now  we  have  another.  It  seems  to  be  demonstrated 
that  a  farmer  can  profitably  keep  a  few  hares  to  sup¬ 
ply  meat  for  his  own  table — provided  his  family  like 
this  sort  of  meat.  When  it  comes  to  selling  the  hares 
in  the  general  market  the  small  breeder  has  a  poor 
showing.  Everybody  seems’  to  agree  to  that.  Now 
Mr.  Hanson  claims  that  by  cooperating  so  as  to  secure 
a  guaranteed  product  and  steady  supply  the  business 
has  been  made  profitable.  What  he  says  seems  sen¬ 
sible.  “Getting  together”  helps  farmers  in  other  lines 
of  business — why  not  with  Belgian  har;s? 


Tiie  Pacific  Rural  Press  exposes  a  scheme  for 
swindling  eastern  people.  Some  rascals  have  secured 
options  on  California  orange  groves  and  will  try  to 
sell  stock  on  the  strength  of  them.  They  reason  that 
most  people  will  not  recognize  the  difference  between 
a  deed  and  an  option  and  thus  pay  for  stock  which 
has  nothing  back  of  it.  Can  it  be  possible  that  men 
would  invest  in  California  orange  trees  with  only  a, 
promise  back  of  them?  Yes,  some  of  fhem  are  the 
very  men  who  would  not  let  the  boy  invest  in  apple 
trees  at  home — with  all  the  promise  the  future  has  in 
store  for  good  apples. 

* 

The  post  check,  for  sending  small  sums  of  money 
through  the  mails,  is  endorsed  by  many  business  men, 
and  especially  by  publishers,  but  Postmaster  General 
Payne  thinks  it  is  too  early  in  the  discussion  of  the 
device  to  ask  Congress  to  take  it  up.  This  check  is 
in  effect  a  dollar  bill  with  a  blank  for  the  signature 
of  the  receiver,  and  only  the  payee  would  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  sign  it.  There  is  some  opposition  to  the  plan 
from  the  Money  Order  Bureau,  because  it  wrould  com¬ 
pete  with  money  orders  for  small  sums.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  needed  convenience,  like  postal  sav¬ 
ings  banks  and  parcels  post.  These  are  three  good 
things  to  work  for,  and  farmers  will  feel  their  benefits 
more  quickly  than  any  other  class. 

• 

A  tremor  struck  the  potato  market  when  the  first 
foreign  tubers  arrived  at  Newr  York  recently.  Prices 
weakened,  and  anything  over  $2  was  hardly  quotable. 
Last  year  was  an  eye-opener  for  many  who  had  not 
before  considered  heavy  receipts  of  European  pota¬ 
toes  as  remotely  possible.  It  seemed  as  though  a  pro¬ 
duct  so  bulky  and  heavy,  four-fifths  water,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel  at  that,  would  be 
effectually  barred  out  except  in  case  of  sweeping  crop 
failures  here.  Yet  they  did  come  in  cargoes  of  50,000 
to  75,000  bushels.  Many  were  of  excellent  quality  and 
sold  readily.  Just  what  is  the  lowest  figure  that  wil 
call  out  heavy  shipments  of  potatoes  from  Europe 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  crop  conditions  and 
consequent  market  demand  here,  but,  generally 
speaking,  $2  per  180  pounds  for  high  quality,  and 
$1.50  for  lower  grades,  would  appear  about  the  limit. 

a 

It  is  a  sad  event  in  a  farmer’s  life  when  he  feels 
that  the  time  has  come  for  him  to  sell  or  rent  the 
farm  and  live  in  town.  Where  there  are  loving  and 
dutiful  sons  and  daughters  this  step  is  not  always 
necessary,  and  the  old  folks  may  confidently  expect  to 
end  their  days  on  the  old  farm.  There  are  childless 
people  or  those  whose  children  have  gone  far  away, 
and  to  these  the  evening  of  life  has  another  meaning. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  hard  work  must  cease — • 
when  weary  Nature  demands  the  comforts  which  are 
denied  to  many  farmhouses.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 
prosperous  farmer  should  stay  on  his  farm  as  long  as 
he  can  with  a  fair  degree  of  comfort  to  himself  and 
his  wife.  The  active  man  who  has  worked  most  of 
his  life  hopefully  in  the  open  air  does  not  often  un¬ 
derstand  what  it  means  to  enter  the  contracted  life  of 
city  or  town.  No  one  knows  how  such  a  man  pines 
for  his  free  acres  and  the  old  familiar  things,  many 
of  which  have  grown  along  with  him.  We  would  by 
all  means  stay  on  the  farm  as  long  as  possible.  The 
house  may  be  refitted  so  as  to  introduce  many  town 
conveniences.  Farm  plans  may  perhaps  be  changed 
so  as  to  make  less  work.  A  home  may  be  provided  for 
some  worthy  young  couple  who  will  give  at  least  some 
of  the  affection  and  care  which  our  own  children 
would.  These  things  are  certainly  worth  trying  that 
we  may  enjoy  the  farm  life  as  long  as  possible. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  opposed  on  principle  to  long  ar¬ 
ticles.  We  break  our  rule  for  once  and  print  the 
whole  of  the  interview  with  President  Schurman  in 
one  issue  because  we  want  our  readers  to  give  it  a 
careful  and  thorough  study.  This  question  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  is  a  burning  one.  Now,  as  never 
before,  our  best  farmers  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  New  York  papers  to  be  Dehind  some  of  the 
Western  States  in  imparting  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
tural  science  and  practice.  This  should  not  be  and 
must  not  be.  Let  us  first  find  the  reason  for  it  and 
then  apply  the  remedy.  In  this  interview  President 
Schurman  gives,  for  the  first  time,  we  think,  a  clear, 
public  statement  of  his  own  desires  and  plans.  He 
expresses  a  willingness  to  answer  any  further  ques¬ 
tions  and  desires  to  know  the  wishes  of  interested 
farmers.  We  believe  that  President  Schurman  and 
the  Cornell  trustees  now  fully  realize  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  pushing  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  front.  The  President  has  just  returned 
from  a  study  of  western  agricultural  colleges.  They 
cannot  do  this  unless  the  farmers  themselves  take  a 
hand  in  the  matter,  decide  what  they  want  and  then 
see  to  it  that  their  wishes  are  carried  out.  If  we  are 


to  have  a  great  agricultural  college  in  New  York,  with 
branches  running  out  in  direct  contact  with  the  farm 
homes,  the  farmers  themselves  must  be  the  leading 
spirits  in  its  organization.  We  do  not  want  such  a 
system  of  education  organized  for  them  by  outsiders, 
but  we  want  the  plain  men  and  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try  whose  lives  are  to  be  spent  on  the  farm,  and  whose 
children  are  to  be  the  farmers  of  the  future,  to  have 
much  to  say  about  it.  This,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
President  Schurman’s  idea.  As  the  head  of  New 
York’s  agricultural  college  he  wishes  to  know  just 
what  the  people  want,  so  that  Cornell  may,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  give  it.  As  in  every  other  public  matter  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  no  ax  to  grind  and  no  private  purpose 
to  serve.  We  shall  be  proud  to  serve  the  farmers  of 
the  State.  First  of  all  therefore,  what  is  your  wish, 
gentlemen? 

* 

Ox  page  756  we  made  some  statements  about  the 
discriminations  against  western  grain  growers.  We 
have  here  a  letter  from  a  Connecticut  reader: 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  from  the  Missouri  corre¬ 
spondent  about  the  corn  trust  and  your  comments  on 
same.  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  matter.  How 
can  the  Missouri  man  ship  to  France  without  the  co¬ 
operative  railroad  having  a  hand  in  the  affair,  any  better 
than  he  could  ship  east? 

A  partial  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the 
following  letter  from  a  farmer  in  the  Middle  West: 

On  page  756  you  touch  a  very  important  question.  No 
man  in  the  Middle  West  at  least  who  is  not  in  the  ring 
can  ship  his  grain  and  get  its  full  value,  and  farmers 
are  yearly  robbed  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the  elevator 
men,  who  are  also  buyers,  the  commission  men  and  the 
railroads.  As  I  understand  it,  the  two  latter  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  the  farmer  shipper  until  he  is  forced  to  sell 
to  the  regular  dealers,  who  arrange  it  among  themselves 
so  that  there  is  practically  no  competition,  each  buyer 
getting  all  the  grain  in  his  own  district.  The  live  stock 
business  is  not  so  bad,  and  the  grower  may  ship  and  do 
fairly  well. 

If  farmers  in  the  West  could  ship  and  sell  at  the 
same  rates  enjoyed  by  grain  dealers  they  could  save  at 
least  five  cents  a  bushel  on  their  grain.  The  farmer 
never  enjoys  the  secret  “drawbacks”  and  rebates 
which  often  go  to  the  commission  men,  and  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  cars  at  very  inconvenient  times  for  the 
farmer!  We  consulted  a  number  of  eastern  grain 
dealers,  but  all  refused  to  deal  direct  with  the  farm¬ 
ers.  Some  of  them  would  gladly  have  done  so,  but 
they  did  not  dare  antagonize  the  grain  trust.  They 
realize  that  they  must  deal  with  the  combination  or 
be  subject  to  discriminations  and  annoyances  that 
would  in  time  drive  them  out  of  business.  A  ship¬ 
ment  can  be  made  direct  to  Europe  from  Kansas  or 
Missouri  without  passing  through  the  hands  of  any 
American  dealer  who  is  either  in  the  ring  or  in  fear 
of  it.  The  situation  is  a  shameful  one.  No  wonder 
men  of  moderate  means  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  such 
middlemen  have  lost  hope.  Only  the  stern  goad  of 
necessity  will  drive  a  man  to  irrigate  the  sou  with 
his  sweat  when  the  cream  of  the  crop  is  to  go  to  the 
middlemen.  As  a  partial  solution  of  this  problem 
we  suggest  that  eastern  farmers  who  need  grain  club 
together  and  buy  direct  from  western  growers.  Above 
all  things  keep  talking  about  it. 

in 

BREVITIES. 

Is  Ben  Davis  a  "has  ben?” 

Where  have  all  the  bicycles  gone  to? 

The  most  effective  atom  is  keep  at  ’em! 

Asparagus  rust  is  now  reported  in  California. 

More  profit  in  the  low-cost  egg  than  in  the  high-priced 
one. 

Clothe  truth  in  printer’s  ink  if  you  want  to  see  her 
maligned. 

The  majority  seems  to  be  against  the  “scratching 
shed”  for  poultry. 

May  the  addition  of  experience  induce  subtraction  of 
self-esteem. 

Now,  then,  what  proportion  of  the  past  week  has  been 
spent  for  yourself? 

Fungus  on  the  apple  makes  anything  but  a  funny  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  apple  buyer’s  heart. 

Come,  gentlemen,  why  not  go  nearer  the  root  of  things 
and  tell  us  more  of  the  tree’s  underground  fixtures? 

A  patent  medicine  trust  is  now  proposed.  Do  its  pro¬ 
moters  believe  that  the  patient  public  will  swallow  it? 

Among  the  other  explosives  efangerous  to  house  and 
home  let  us  not  forget  the  one  often  carried  in  the  mouth! 

What  is  a  “scratching  shed,”  anyway?  A  sheltered 
enclosure,  not  as  warm  as.  a  roosting  place  in  which  the 
hens  may  scratch  and  play  during  cold  weather  when 
an  outside  range  is  impossible. 

Two  New  York  “sportsmen”  who  went  shooting  over 
in  New  Jersey  recently  have  decided  that  the  robin  is 
really  valuable.  They  paid  a  fine  of  $60  for  shooting  three 
of  these  birds.  The  strenuous  life  comes  high. 

One  of  the  great  Texas  lumber  companies,  controlling 
over  1,500,000  acres,  has  asked  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  send  experts  on  forestry  to  look  over  its  lands 
and  advise  the  management  of  its  timber.  This  is  a 
practical  recognition  of  scientific  work  which  every 
owner  of  forest  or  wood  lot  should  be  interested  in. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


•  DOMESTIC.— A  wonderful  oil  find  has  been  made  on 
the  Scannon  farm  near  Chatham,  Ont.  Before  the  well 
could  be  capped  the  surroundings  were  flooded  and  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  was  experienced  in  shutting  it  off.  .  .  • 
Four  men  were  killed  and  two  score  injured  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  boiler  in  the  west  works  of  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Co.’s  puddle  mill,  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  No¬ 
vember  13 . At  the  National  Convention  of  the 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  at  New  Orleans,  October 
13,  it  was  announced  that  the  organization  in  Kentucky 
has  succeeded  in  banishing  "Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  shows 
from  the  State,  and  "Marching  Through  Georgia”  from 
the  schools.  .  .  .  Virginia  negroes  have  petitioned  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  canvass  of  the  Congressional 
vote  in  the  State,  alleging  that  they  were  barred  from 
voting  under  the  new  Constitution,  which  they  say  is  in¬ 
valid . The  packing  plant  of  Armour  &  Co.,  at 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  November 

1G;  loss  $900,000 . The  Fire  Department  officials 

have  decided  to  stop  the  sale  of  parlor  matches  in  New 
York.  They  have  given  warning  that  after  January  1  no 
permits  for  the  storage  or  sale  of  parlor  matches  will  be 
issued  from  the  Bureau  of  Combustibles.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  been  discovered  that,  owing  to  a  muddle  in 
legislation,  no  permits  of  the  Bureau  of  Combustibles  re¬ 
garding  the  storage  or  sale  of  explosives  in  the  city  are 
of  any  legal  value.  Every  drug  or  grocery  firm  in  town 
that  deals  in  anything  of  explosive  character  is  violating 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  even  under  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment's  sanction.  Manufacturers  who  use  explosive  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  shellac  and  varnish,  are  in  the  same  di¬ 
lemma.  The  danger  to  business  interests  lies  in  the  fact 
that  fire  insurance  companies  may  be  exempt  from  paying 
losses  caused  by  fires  in  buildings  where  anything  in  the 
category  of  explosives  has  been  stored  or  used.  Most  in¬ 
stance  policies  contain  a  provision  which  declares  that 
the  fire  insurance  company  shall  be  exempted  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  loss  if  any  business  is  conducted  in  violation  of 
the  lav/.  A  strictly  technical  violation  would  be  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  any  other  in  shieldng  a  fire  insurance  company. 
....  The  Ontario  Cabinet  has  accepted  the  proposals 
of  a  syndicate  represented  by  J.  F.  Egan,  of  Rock  Isl¬ 
and,  Ill.,  and  Judge  Utt,  of  Chicago,  to  place  12.000  Ameri¬ 
can  settlers  on  agricultural  lands  in  New  Ontario,  and 
the  agreement  will  be  signed  in  a  few  days.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  set  apart  2,000,000  acres  of  Crown  lands  in 
fractional  sections  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  company.  The  settlers  will  come  in  on  the 
usual  terms,  and  the  syndicate  proposes  to  make  its  pro¬ 
fits  by  loaning  money  to  them  for  the  dues  on  land,  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  and  on  the  purchase  of  stock. 
The  agreement  contains  special  safeguards  as  to  the 

character  of  the  settlers  to  be  brought  in . Coal 

and  iron  policemen  discovered,  November  14,  a  plot  to 
blow  up  a  portion  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail¬ 
way,  near  Eagle  Hill  colliery,  Pottsville,  Pa.  Ninety-six 
sticks  of  dynamite  were  found  placed  under  the  rails  so 
the  pressure  of  cars  would  set  them  off.  That  the  road 
was  not  blown  up  was  due  to  the  slipping  of  a  nail,  which 
had  been  arranged  to  strike  the  cap,  which  would  have 
discharged  the  explosives.  .  .  .  An  explosion  of  gun¬ 
powder  at  Rush  Run,  W.  Va.,  November  14,  killed  three 
persons.  .  .  .  Fire  in  a  railroad  station  at  Pell  City, 
Ala.,  November  16,  was  followed  by  a  terrific  explosion. 
Two  persons  w:ere  killed  and  10  injured,  and  10  business 
buildings  wrecked  The  explosion  was  caused  by  dyna¬ 
mite  stored  in  the  freight  house. 

HAWAII.— The  Republicans  made  a  clean  sweep  in  the 
elections.  Prince  Cupid  beat  Wilcox  for  delegate  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  Legislature  will  be  Republican.  The  Home 
Rule  party  was  so  badly  snowed  under  that  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  out  of  existence.  Prince  Cupid,  who  is  a  full- 
blooded  Kanaka,  won  against  ex-Queen  Liliuokalani’s  in¬ 
fluence.  The  day  before  election  she  quietly  advised  all 
her  retainers  to  vote  for  Wilcox.  The  main  cause  of  Wil¬ 
cox’s  defeat  was  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  white  Demo¬ 
crats  over  his  failure  in  Congress  to  do  anything  for  the 
Territory  and  his  advocacy  of  Federal  control  of  the 
lepers  on  Molokai  Island,  which  was  repugnant  to  the 
natives . The  sugar  crop  of  the  Hawaiian  Isl¬ 

ands  for  the  year  ending  September  30  is  355,611  tons,  the 
largest  crop  by  50,000  tons  ever  raised  on  the  islands.  Ewa 
plantation,  near  Honolulu,  was  the  largest  producer, 
with  one-tenth  of  the  whole  crop,  and  the  Oahu  planta¬ 
tion  second,  with  26,724  tons.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  in¬ 
demnity  to  be  paid  Chinese  residents  of  Honolulu  for 
losses  incurred  by  burning  their  section  of  the  city  to 
stamp  out  bubonic  plague  is  $S0(),000. 

PHILIPPINES.— Cholera  made  its  appearance  Novem¬ 
ber  11  among  the  men  of  a  detachment  of  the  Fifth  In¬ 
fantry  at  Manila.  Seven  men  have  already  died,  and  a 
number  of  others  are  seriously  ill.  The  detachment  of 
the  Fifth  Infantry  in  question  had  been  placed  on  guard 
along  the  Maraquina  River,  whence  Manila  receives  its 
water  supply,  as  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the 
stream  from  possible  pollution.  The  cholera  developed 
while  the  men  were  on  this  duty.  It  was  believed  that 
cholera  had  entirely  disappeared  from  Manila,  and  its 
reappearance  has  created  feelings  of  apprehension. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  tenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  wiil  be 
held  at  Chicago  January  14-16;  secretary,  A.  "Warren 
Patch,  17  No.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Virginia  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at  Lynch¬ 
burg,  December  2-3. 

The  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at  Des 
Moines  December  9-12. 

The  Western  Nursery  Association  will  meet  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  December  16. 

The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  will 
meet  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  7-S. 

The  Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  meet  at 
Littleton,  N.  PI.,  December  2-3. 

The  Maine  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  meet  at 
Waterville  December  3-5. 

The  Minnesota  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  meet 
at  St.  Paul  December  i-12. 


The  Arkansas  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Green  Forest  the  second  Tuesday  in 
February,  1903,  instead  of  the  date  previously  announced. 

The  number  of  applications  for  farmers’  institutes  the 
coming  Winter  in  New  York  State  is  greater  than  ever 
before,  many  of  them  coming  in  in  the  form  of  petitions 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  interested  farmers  in  the 
community.  While  at  least  three  times  as  many  insti¬ 
tutes  are  asked  for  as  can  be  held,  there  are  still  many 
sections  where  a  meeting  can  be  placet!  to  good  advan¬ 
tage,  and  for  which  applicants  would  be  very  apt  to  get 
meetings  assigned.  In  case  you  do  not  know  positively 
that  an  institute  is  being  arranged  for  in  your  vicinity, 
or  at  least  four  provided  for  your  county,  it  will  pay 
you  to  drop  a  line  to  F.  E.  Dawley,  Director  of  State 
Farmers’  Institutes,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  making  application 
for  a  meeting. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  struggling  with 
a  case  involving  two  cows  and  a  calf.  F.  C.  Sayles 
shipped  the  animals  from  Newport,  Vt.,  to  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  and  was  charged  $46.75  freight  on  an  estimated 
weight  of  8.500  pounds.  He  complained  that  the  total 
weight  wfas  not  more  than  1,500  pounds.  The  Commission 
has  devoted  six  months  to  an  effort  to  straighten  the 
matter  out  through  correspondence.  This  has  failed  and 
a  formal  complaint  will  be  heard.  The  case  will  cost  the 
Government  20  times  the  amount  involved. 

Agents  of  Armour  &  Co.  are  reported  to  be  making 
arrangements  for  the  control  of  the  entire  potato  crop 
of  the  Northwest.  In  Michigan  and  Minnesota  it  is  said 
that  the  potatoes  are  sold  for  16  and  17  cents  a  bushel 
and  that  the  Armours  intend  to  corner  the  market  and 
force  prices  up  to  60  cents. 


NORTHEASTERN  KANSAS  FARM  NOTES. 

Last  year,  when  the  drought  made  such  havoc  in  the 
cornfields,  the  domestic  gossips  and  newspapers  promised 
us  a  genuine  famine.  Corn  was  a  luxury  which  they 
placed  on  the  same  list  with  whisky,  obtainable  only  by 
people  who  had  more  money  than  sense.  Hay,  they  esti¬ 
mated  at  $20  per  ton,  while  other  food  articles,  both  for 
man  and  beast,  were  prophesied  too  high  to  buy.  As  it 
turned  out,  however,  the  worst  did  not  happen.  Corn 
went  up  to  60  cents,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn,  though  a  good  deal  was  bought  at  that  price,  I 
have  not  heard  of  anybody  going  into  bankruptcy  court 
on  that  account.  This  year  things  went  as  they  always 
do  in  Kansas — the  opposite  way.  During  June,  July  and 
August,  the  principal  corn  months,  the  rains  just  seemed 
to  be  made  so  that  they  came  to  order.  Then  our  Job's 
comforters  sang  us  a  different,  but  still  another  woeful 
tale.  Corn  they  claimed  would  average  75  to  100  bushels 
per  acre  on  any  ground.  As  a  result  of  this  enormous 
crop  nobody  would  be  able  to  sell  his  corn  and  realize 
a  gain  over  the  expenses  of  gathering  it,  without  count¬ 
ing  the  work  of  planting  and  cultivating.  However,  the 
75  and  100  bushels  to  the  acre  corn  gradually  shrunk 
down  to  50  and  40,  while  now,  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  market  price  here  out  in  the  country  is  30 
cents  per  bushel,  while  grain  dealers  and  elevators  say 
they  will  pay  35  as  soon  as  they  are  certain  that  it  will 
keep  for  cribbing.  How  about  the  oats?  In  the  Spring, 
the  heavy,  dry  winds  threw  them  back  somewhat,  and 
as  a  result  the  oats  planted  on  uplands  grew  short  in 
straw,  but  the  abundant  rains  in  May  and  June  filled 
out  the  grains  in  fine  shape,  and  the  yield  on  an  average 
promised  not  less  than  40  bushels  per  acre,  but  during 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  first  of  July  the  heavy  rains, 
accompanied  by  wind,  beat  it  to  the  ground,  where  halt 
of  it  was  left  by  the  harvester,  while  that  which  was  cut 
before  the  rain  got  wet  in  the  bundles  after  it  was 
shocked.  Many  of  the  farmers  hurried  it  into  the  stack 
while  it  was  still  wet,  and  it  got  moldy,  while  those  who 
thrashed  direct  from  the  shock  while  the  grain  was 
damp  got  their  oats  damaged  in  a  similar  way  in  the  bin. 
The  wheat  had  no  show  from  the  beginning.  The  long 
dry  windy  spell  of  weather  we  had  in  April  knocked  out 
every  hope  of  a  fair  wheat  crop  in  the  first  place.  Many 
plowed  the  wheat  down  and  planted  corn  in  the  ground, 
while  the  wheat  that  finally  was  harvested  yielded  less 
than  15  bushels  on  an  average,  and  a  good  deal  of  that 
spoiled  in  the  shock.  Small  grain  is  an  uncertain  thing 
here  in  northeastern  Kansas,  a  great  deal  oftener  result¬ 
ing  in  failure  than  success.  Wheat  especially  seems  only 
good  to  breed  chinch  bugs,  while  as  far  as  concerns  the 
oats,  even  when  everything  turns  out  all  right  by  the 
time  you  have  considered  the  expenses  of  having  it  har¬ 
vested  and  thrashed,  the  additional  help  required  to 
handle  it,  and  counted  in  your  own  time  and  work,  you 
will  have  but  a  small  profit  realized,  save  a  change  of 
feed  for  the  horses  and  the  benefit  the  land  receives 
from  a  change.  j.  m.  r. 

Baileyville,  Kan.  - 

CO-OPERATION  SELLING  BELGIAN  HARES 

Our  recent  reports  from  market  and  commission  men 
indicated  a  poor  outlook  for  the  Belgian  hare  business. 
E.  F.  Hanson,  manager  of  the  Eastern  Importing  and 
Breeding  Company,  represents  over  1,000  breeders  of 
hares  scattered  all  over  the  country  from  Atlanta,  Ga., 
to  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  a  branch  in  Cuba.  He  claims 
that  this  cooperative  selling  puts  the  business  on  a  firm 
foundation.  Among  other  things  he  says: 

We  get  about  30  per  cent  more  for  fine  breeding  stock 
than  we  did  one  year  ago,  and  with  all  our  members 
breeding  we  are  compelled  to  purchase  hundreds  of  hares 
from  reliable  outside  breeders  to  fill  our  orders.  We 
have  a  ready  sale  for  meat  to  wealthy  clubs  for  ban¬ 
quets,  etc.,  and  we  have  nevdr  sold  a  pound  for  less  than 
20  cents  delivered  at  our  express  office.  To  enable  us  to 
fill  orders  promptly  we  now  have  a  cold  storage  in  New 
York  City  and  deliver  from  that  at  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  can  handle  all  the  meat  of  young  well-fattened  Bel¬ 
gians  we  can  get.  Our  meat  is  not  offered  in  the  market 
unbled,  undressed,  in  competition  with  jack  rabbits  and 
cottontails.  It  is  nicely  dressed,  flanks  pinned  back  with 
little  skewers,  head  and  feet  off,  only  the  liver  and  heart 
left  in.  Each  hare  is  carefully  washed,  removing  all 
blood,  and  packed  separately.  The  meat  of  purebred 


Belgians  such  as  we  handle  exclusively  is  white  -as  the 
breast  of  a  chicken,  and  simply  delicious  when  properly 
cooked.  By  careful  debit  and  credit  with  over  GOO  raised 
this  last  year,  we  find  the  meat  can  be  produced  in  New 
England,  in  Summer,  for  four  cents  per  pound;  in  Winter 
for  about  six.  What  other  product  shows  a  better  mar¬ 
gin?  We  get  for  our  fine-bred  pedigreed,  scored  and 
registered  breeding  stock,  with  real  red  hind  feet,  from 
$10  to  $10  each,  and  despite  all  the  hard  conditions  that 
have  been  brought  into  the  field  by  unprincipled  scoun¬ 
drels  who  engaged  in  handling  Belgians,  we  have  a  de¬ 
mand  equal  to  our  ability  to  supply. 

The  reason  why  the  small  breeders  have  had  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  their  meat  and  breeding  stock  is  because 
buyers  have,  become  afraid  to  purchase,  and  will  deal 
only  with  a  concern  that  they  know  to  be  reliable.  Tho 
killing  of  snufflers,  sick  and  old  hares,  ruined  the  meat 
trade  through  the  markets,  where  real  Belgians  were 
offered,  while  probably  not  one  rabbit  in  a  thousand  sold, 
through  Boston  and  New  York  markets,  labeled  “Bel¬ 
gian"  is  anything  but  a  cottontail  or  jack  rabbit.  The 
president  of  the  N.  E.  B.  H.  Club  threatened  the  dealers 
in  Faneuil  Hall  Market  in  Boston  with  prosecution  if 
they  did  not  stop  displaying  jack  rabbits  and  selling 
them  as  Belgians.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  the  small 
breeder  finds  it  very  hard  to  get  a  market  for  his  stock. 
He  does  not  breed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  meat  to  enable 
him  to  supply  any  quantity  regularly,  hence  he  cannot 
create  any  demand  by  getting  it  into  the  right  hands  in 
the  right  way,  simply  because  he  knows  and  the  dealers 
know  that  he  cannot  supply  such  a  demand  if  created. 
People  know  nothing  about  Belgian  meat  until  it  is 
brought  to  their  attention.  The  invariable  result,  if 
properly  cooked  and  served,  is  that  they  become  fond  of 
the  meat  and  friends  of  the  industry  ever  after.  The 
small  breeder  finds  it  difficult  to  sell  his  best  stock  be¬ 
cause  people  have  been  so  swindled  by  the  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Los  Angeles  dealers  that  they  dare  not  trust 
an  order  to  a  part3'  that  they  cannot  know  all  about.  The 
many  failures  are,  in  my  opinion,  really  a  much  less  per 
cent  than  in  the  poultry  business,  and  we  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  in  Maine  raising  Belgian  hares  through  the 
Summer  season  in  large  runs  we  can  produce  the  meat 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  four  cents  per  pound,  and  in  the 
Winter  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  six  cents  per  pound,  and 
we  could  sell  a  great  deal  more  meat  than  we  can  get 
to  sell.  _____________ 

SHALL  WE  DIVIDE  OUR  SHIPMENTS? 

A  WASHINGTON  OPINION.— No;  we  do  not  think  that 
it  is  advisable  to  divide  shipments  between  two  or  more 
commission  houses  in  the  same  market.  When  the  ship¬ 
ment  is  too  large  for  one  house,  to  handle  with  profit, 
we  would  ship  to  some  other  market  if  possible,  but  if 
the  other  commission  houses  are  not  well  stocked  in  that 
particular  product  and  one’s  shipment  is  too  large  for 
the  demands  of  the  regular  house,  then  we  would  divide. 
In  regard  to  dividing  shipments  between  houses  so  as  to 
supply  different  sections  of  a  large  city,  there  is  some 
reason  in  doing  so  in  such  cases;  more  so  when  the  ship¬ 
ment  is  large  and  of  one  product,  but  where  all  the  com¬ 
mission  houses  are  on  one  street  or  section  of  the  city, 
we  believe  it  is  best  to  ship  all  to  one  house  except  in 
aforementioned  cases.  In  our  own  case,  our  shipments 
range  throughout  the  year  and  our  team  delivers  the 
produce  at  the  commission  house  door,  so  we  are  able  to 
keep  an  eye  on  our  goods  and  see  that  no  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  or  carelessness  used  in  the  handling  of 
them;  so  all  the  old  “jokes”  about  the  goods  being  dam¬ 
aged  in  transit  won’t  go.  geo.  m’katl,  &  son. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

“HARD  LUCK.”— My  experience  this  Fall  will  best  ex¬ 
press  my  views  on  the  commission  business.  I  first  di¬ 
vided  my  apples  into  three  lots,  and  shipped  to  three 
different  commission  men  each  being  well  recommended 
and  visited  personally  by  myself.  Although  the  apples 
were  equally  well  packed  and  sorted,  and  of  the  same 
varieties,  the  first  and  second  lots  netted  slightly  over 
$1  per  barrel;  what  I  considered  a  fair  price.  The  third 
lot  which  was  over  half  the  entire  number,  although 
sent  to  a  widely  advertised  and  highly  recommended 
house,  netted  me  about  33  cents  per  barrel.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  I  sent  this  house  no  more  apples.  Next  I  di¬ 
vided  a  shipment  between  the  other  two,  one  selling  two 
barrels  of  Pippins  at  $2.25  per  barrel,  and  the  other  six 
barrels  of  the  same  apples  at  $1.25  per  barrel,  the  two 
houses  being  just  four  doors  apart.  Now,  I  shall  drop 
the  last-mentioned  firm  and  again  send  more  apples  to 
the  remaining  house  expecting  to  get  something  more 
than  half  what  they  are  worth,  and  then  drop  the  whole 
race  of  commission  men  as  frauds,  and  either  give  the 
apples  away  or  feed  them  to  the  stock.  Possibly  I  may 
get  good  returns,  and  find  after  ail  there  are  some  honest 
commission  men.  ’  J.  D.  H. 

New  York. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  new  book  entitled  “Manual  of  Rural  Telephony,”  by 
J.  A.  Williams,  published  by  the  Manual  Publishing  Co., 
•  Box  5,  Cleveland,  O.,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  This 
book  treats  of  the  organization  of  cooperative  and  in¬ 
corporated  companies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
telephone  systems  among  the  farmers. 

Terp.tff's  perfect  washer  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  wherever  it  is  once  used  wash-day  loses  its  terrors. 
It  is  sent  on  trial  which  shows  the  confidence  of  the 
manufacturers.  Note  the  special  offer  to  our  readers  on 
another  page.  Write  for  catalogue  and  particulars  to 
Portland  Mfg.  Co.,  165  Pearl  St.,  Portland,  Mich. 

TitE  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  are  said 
to  be  the  only  manufacturers  of  stoves  and  ranges  in  the 
country  selling  the  entire  product  of  their  factory  direct 
to  the  user.  Every  stove  or  range  they  sell  is  made  of 
pure  new  pig  iron  and  best  grade  of  sheet  steel  The 
goods  are  first  class  in  every  respect,  and  are  sold  under 
a  guarantee  that  fully  protects  the  purchaser,  and  at 
the  same  time  saves  him  a  good  deal  from  the  price  he 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  dealer  for  a  similar  stove.  Ask 
for  the  860-day  approval  test  plan. 
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from  Day  to  Day. 

The  day  is  long,  and  the  day  is  hard; 

We  are  tired  of  the  march,  and  of  keeping 
guard; 

Tired  of  the  sense  of  a  fight  to  be  won, 

Of  days  to  live  through,  and  of  work  to  be 
done, 

Tired  of  ourselves  and  of  being  alone. 

And  all  the  while  did  we  only  see. 

We  walk  in  the  Lord’s  own  company; 

AVe  fight,  but  ’tis  He  who  nerves  our  arm, 
He  turns  the  arrows  which  else  might 
harm. 

And  out  of  a  storm  He  brings  a  calm. 

—Credit  Lost. 

* 

Pillow  slip  tubing  is  quite  a  saving 
to  the  home  seamstress.  It  is  woven 
without  seam  in  the  usual  pillow  sizes, 
and  only  needs  cutting  the  necessary 
length,  hemming  one  end  and  closing 
the  other  with  a  seam.  In  the  medium 
size  (22-inch)  it  costs  about  12  cents  a 
yard  for  a  good  quality. 

* 

Tins  Winter’s  furs  see  a  revival  of  gray 
squirrel.  It  is  a  long  time  since  squirrel 
has  been  a  fashionable  fur,  except  for 
children,  but  it  promises  to  be  amazingly 
popular  for  adults  now.  Flat  neck¬ 
pieces  having  long  stole  ends  reaching  to 
the  knees  are  among  the  most  favored 
shapes;  they  suggest  the  “victorines,” 
as  they  were  called,  of  our  grandmoth¬ 
ers’  times.  We  do  not  admire  squirrel 
furs  ourselves;  they  are  soft  and  warm 
and  pretty,  but  we  are  always  haunted 
by  thoughts  of  the  merriest,  most  grace¬ 
ful  and  most  confiding  citizens  of  the 
woods,  slaughtered  by  thousands  to 
minister  to  feminine  vanity. 

* 

lx  making  a  fig  layer  cake,  many 
cooks  merely  chop  the  figs,  and  put  them 
between  the  layers  with  soft  icing.  This 
tastes  nice  when  first  made,  but  is  too 
dry  to  be  palatable  by  the  next  day.  A 
preferable  fig  filling  is  made  as  follows: 
Boil  for  10  or  15  minutes,  until  thick 
enough  to  spread,  one  cupful  sugar,  one- 
half  pound  chopped  figs,  half  cupful 
water.  Add  vanilla  to  taste,  spread  on 
the  layers,  and  when  put  together,  cover 
the  cake  with  white  frosting.  We  do  not 
recommend  putting  halved  figs  on  top, 
in  the  frosting,  as  is  often  done,  because 
the  fruit  becomes  dry  and  hard.  If  fur¬ 
ther  ornament  is  desired  candied  cher¬ 
ries,  or  half,  walnut  meats  may  be  used. 

‘  s  )  *  . 

• 

We  have  met  with  many  earnest  par¬ 
ents  who,  in  their  desire  to  give  their 
children  the  best  possible  training,  de¬ 
bar  fairy  tales  and  similar  efforts  of 
imagination,  fearing  that  they  might  in¬ 
duce  disregard  of  the  truth,  and  also 
cause  distaste  for  solid  information. 
This  view,  however,  is  not  held  by  some 
of  the  best  educators.  Miss  Peabody,  in 
her  "Lectures  to  Kindergartners,”  says: 

It  will  be  found  that  children  who  are 
tali\.ed  to  by  Mother  Goose  and  fairy-story 
tellers  learn  to  talk  more  quickly  than  oth¬ 
ers,  and  have  more  vivacity  of  mind  gener¬ 
ally,  with  a  power  of  entering  into  the 
minds  of  others  commensurate  with  their 
sensibility,  and  justifying  the  human  sym¬ 
pathies  which  are  often  a  burden  to  the 
unimaginative,  who  are  nevertheless  kind. 

1  have  known  some  parents  who  would  not 
us£.  Mother  Goose  or  fairy  stories  with 
their  children,  but  substituted  therefor 
amusing  experiments  in  physics,  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  insects  and- the  classification 
of.  plants  according  to  their  differences. 
Their  children  became  scientific  when  they 
grew  up,  were  fine  mathematicians  and 
were  interested  in  mechanical  inventions 
and  natural  history;  but  took  comparative¬ 
ly  little  interest  in  political  and  moral 
problems,  though  not  at  all  wanting  in  the 
social  and  patriotic  affections 

The  same  view  is  held  by  other  teach¬ 
ers,  who  believe  that  when  a  child,  in 
tales  or  amusements,  comes  in  contact 

with  nothing  but  actual  realities  he  loses 

--  -  -  :•  «. 

the  sensibility  and  receptivity  which 
not  only  give  him  feeling  to  appreciate 


literature  and  art,  but  also  a  capacity 
for  the  wonder  and  reverence  which 
form  a  part  of  religion. 

* 

Western  papers  tell  about  a  family 
reunion  in  Kansas,  when  89  relatives 
came  to  spend  a  week  in  early  Fall  at 
two  households  of  the  same  family.  This 
is  how  accommodations  were  provided: 

Mrs  Pennington  has  24  beds  up.  The  corn 
crib  was  divided  off  like  a  Pullman  sleep¬ 
er,  with  curtains  strung  across  on  poles, 
and  a  carpet  laid.  There  are  five  “berths” 
in  this,  and  not  many  bedrooms  are  more 
comfortable.  Three  beds  were  put  in  tne 
loft  of  the  barn,  and  one  in  the  granary, 
which  was  occupied  by  two  colored  cooks. 
Mr.  Pennington  and  family  sleep  in  some 
of  these  improvised  sleeping  quarters,  turn¬ 
ing  their  home  over  to  their  guests.  Mrs. 
Robertson  provided  extra  room  by  putting 
up  three  tents.  She  and  her  family,  and 
all  its  branches,  sleep  in  the  tents,  and 
the  guests  have  the  house.  In  order  to 
“visit”  every  one,  the  guests  who  are  at 
Robertson’s  one  day,  “progress”  to  Pen¬ 
nington’s  the  next,  and  those  at  Penning¬ 
ton’s  are  sent  to  Robertson’s. 

That  visit  must  provide  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  home,  together  with  the  joys  of 
camping  out.  Western  housewives  are 
proverbially  hospitable,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  the  most  palatial  suite  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  never  sheltered  more 
contented  or  better-cared-for  guests  than 
that  clean  and  fragrant  Kansas  corn 
crib.  _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  double-breasted  waist  shown  is  a 
stylish  model,  becoming  to  most  figures. 
The  lining  fits  snugly  and  extends  to  the 
waist  line  only  and  closes  at  the  center 
front.  Both  the  fronts  and  back  of  the 
waist  are  tucked  and  stitched  flat,  the 
back  for  its  entire  length,  the  fronts  to 
yoke  depth,  and  are  arranged  over  the 
foundation.  The  back  is  smooth  and 
snug,  but  the  fronts  are  gathered  and 


4232  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 
32  to  40  bust. 


blouse  slightly.  The  right  front  is 
lappea  over  the  left  to  close  in  double- 
bieasted  style.  The  sleeves  are  the  new 
bishop  sort  and  are  amply  full  above  the 
cuffs.  The  neck  is  finished  with  a  band 
over  which  is  the  stock.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  four  yards  21  inches  wide,  3%  yards 
27  inches  wide,  3 y2  yards  32  inches  wide 
or  2 y8  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4232  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
3d,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 

Circular  skirts  made  with  circular 

v  T  T 

flounces  that  provide  flare  at  the  lower 
portion  are  much  in  demand  and  suit 
some  figures  and  materials  better  than 
any  other  sort.  The  model  illustrated  is 
shown  in  biscuit,  colored  canvas  and  is 
trimmed  with  folds  of  silk  stitched  on 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


with  silk,  but  all  skirting  and  suit  ma¬ 
terials  are  appropriate  and  the  trimming 
can  be  varied  in  any  way  that  may  be 
preferred.  The  full  length  skirt  is  cut 
in  one  piece.  The  circular  flounce  which 
also  is  in  one  piece,  can  be  arranged 
over  the  skirt  or  seamed  to  the  edge  and 
the  skirt  cut  off  at  indicated  lines,  or  the 
flounce  can  be  omitted  and  the  skirt 
made  plain.  The  upper  portion  fits 
smoothly,  the  necessary  fullness  being 
taken  up  by  hip  darts,  and  the  back  is 
laid  in  deep  inverted  pleats.  The  quan- 


4271  Circular  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  7 y2  yards  27  inches  wide,  five 
yards  44  inches  wide  or  414  yards  52 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4271  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30- 
inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Snow  Ice  Cream. — One  and  one-half 
cupfuls  very  rich  sweet  cream,  beat  till 
stiif  with  an  egg  beater;  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  vanilla, 
enough  clean,  fine  snow  stirred  in  and 
thoroughly  beaten  to  make  stiff.  Pack 
iu  a  basin,  leave  in  a  cold  place  until 
wanted.  This  is  especially  nice  for  un¬ 
expected  company;  it  is  so  quickly  pre¬ 
pared.  SWEET  FERN." 

Apple  Better. — A  reader  in  New 
York  asks  us  to  repeat  a  tested  recipe 
for  apple  butter.  This  should  be  made 
from  newr  cider,  fresh  from  the  press 
and  not  yet  fermented.  Fill  a  porcelain- 
lined  kettle  with  cider,  and  boil  until 
reduced  one-half.  Then  boil  another 
kettleful  in  the  same  way,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  until  you  have  sufficient  quantity. 
To  every  four  gallons  of  boiled  cider  al¬ 
low  a  half-bushel  of  nice  juicy  apples, 
pared,  cored  and  quartered.  The  cider 
should  be  boiled  the  day  before  you 
make  the  apple  butter.  Fill  a  very  large 
kettle  with  the  boiled  cider,  and  add  as 
many  apples  as  can  be  kept  moist.  Stir 
frequently,  and,  when  the  apples  are  soft 
beat  with  a  wooden  stick  until  they  are 
reduced  to  pulp.  Cook  and  stir  continu¬ 
ously  until  the  consistency  is  mat  of  soft 
marmalade,  and  the  color  is  a  very  dark 
brown.  Have  boiled  cider  at  nand  in 
case  it  becomes  too  thick,  and  apples  if 
too  thin.  Twenty  minutes  before  you 
take  from  the  fire  add  ground  cinnamon 
and  nutmeg  to  taste.  It  requires  no 
sugar.  When  cold,  put  into  stone  jars 
and  cover  closely. 


Nobody  else 
apparently  dares 
put  his  name  on 
his  lamp  chim¬ 
neys, 

Macbeth. 

If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Making 


Ten  minutes,  almost  no 
trouble,  a  few  cents,  and 
the  grease  or  fat  from  your 
oGcljf)  kitchen — that’s  the  cost  of  ten 
*  pounds  of  the  best  hard  soap  or 
twenty  gallons  of  soft  soap. 


Banner  Lye 

does  it.  It  is  not  ordinary  old-fashioned 
lye.  It  is  great  stuff  to  have  in  the  house. 

Dirt  and  Disease 

go  together;  hut  germs  find  little  welcome 
in  a  house  that  is  cleaned  with  Banner 
Lye.  Put  it  in  your 

Cuspidors  Sinks 

Garbage-Palls  Drains 
Toilet  Cellars 

and  disease  will  have 
a  hard  time  getting 
into  your  house. 

Banner  Lye  is  odorless 
and  colorless ,  easy  to 
use,  quick,  safe,  and 
cheap.  It  is  a  great 
help  in  house-clean¬ 
ing  and  washing  of 
dishes  and  everything  else. 

Write  for  booklet  “  Uses  of  {{miner  I.vc,”  arid  givo 
us  your  grocer's  or  druggist's  name,  should  he  not 
have  it. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia.U.S.  A. 


u  VIJ'  loLUlUSi 

Glascock’s  Baby  Jumper, 
Rocking  Chair,  Bed  and 
High-chair  combined. 

Roomy,  strong,  easily  moved. 
Christmas  gift  that  keeps  haby 
well  ami  happy.  An  inestimable 
relief  to  mothers.  ASK  YOUR 
DKALKR,  or  write  for  beautiful 
illustrated  booklet  (free). 

GLASCOCK  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 

Box  53  MUNCIE,  IND. 


ONE-HALF  YOUR  | 

We  Tell  You  How. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co.  39  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


iv 


FUEL 


When  the  Public  has 
faith  in  a  name  it  is  a 
faith  that  must  be 
backed  up  by  good 
works. 


Watches 


Every  genuine  Elgin  has  the  word  “Elgin” 
engraved  on  the  works. 

have  the  name  and  works ; 

10,000,000  users  as  the  world’s  standard  timekeeper. 

Sold  by  every  jeweler  in  the  land.  Guaranteed  by  the  world’s  greatest 
watch  works.  Illustrated  booklet  mailed  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  Elgin.  Ill. 
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Ways  and  Means  of  the  Farmer’s 
Wife. 

The  average  farmer’s  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  have  less  money  for  their  personal 
expenses  than  the  women  in  almost  any 
other  station  in  life.  This  is  rather  a 
sweeping  statement  to  make,  yet  it  is 
only  too  true  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
This  is  not  attributable  to  a  parsimoni¬ 
ous  husband  or  father,  which  is  an  un¬ 
merited  slur  too  frequently  cast  at  the 
farmer  paterfamilias.  If  a  farmer  be 
rich  or  well-to-do,  the  expenditures  are 
very  large  in  progressive  farming,  for 
the  improved  farm  implements  are  all 
high  priced,  and  the  best  wear  out  with 
a  f ew  years  of  constant  use,  and  have  to 
be  replenished  again,  or  the  work  can¬ 
not  be  done  properly.  If  a  farmer  be 
poor  there  isn’t  any  spare  money  for 
anybody.  As  a  woman’s  first  natural 
impulse  is  usually  self-denial,  she  will 
frequently  go  without  many  things  she 
ought  not  to,  for  the  general  good  of 
the  farm  and  those  who  do  the  work. 
Of  course  the  acres  may  be  growing 
broad  and  fertile,  while  she  uncon¬ 
sciously  pursues  her  self-forgetful  way, 
denying  herself  the  luxuries  life  is  too 
short  to  lose.  But  there  is  a  remedy  for 
this  that  numerous  housewives  should 
give  practical  consideration.  There  are 
many  byways  to  agriculture,  or  house¬ 
keeping,  wherein  a  woman  can  earn 
money  which  she  will  feel  is  exclusive¬ 
ly  her  own,  with  the  right  to  spend  it 
in  any  way  she  chooses.  The  farmer’s 
wife  is  never  afraid  of  work  in  whatever 
guise  it  comes,  and  there  are  many  lit¬ 
tle  things  which  she  can  do  outside  of 
her  regular  work,  provided  she  has 
good  help  in  her  kitchen.  This  is  im¬ 
perative,  and  a  matter  of  economy, 
whether  a  housekeeper  be  rich  or  poor, 
for  no  woman  can  do  the  best  she  is 
capable  of  doing  when  she  works  un¬ 
aided  on  a  farm.  Efficient  help  gives 
.  her  the  liberty  to  use  both  her  hands 
and  her  brains,  and  she  can  accomplish 
many  things  outside  of  the  regular  mon¬ 
otonous  routine  of  housework,  which 
will  be  practically  of  far  more  value  to 
herself  and  household  than  her  own 
labor  alone  could  be. 

There  are  many  possibilities  open  for 
the  woman  who  has  a  garden  plot  at 
her  command.  Small  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  grown  as  well  by  a  wo¬ 
man  as  by  a  man,  and  even  better,  as 
it  forms  a  hygienic  occupation  which  is 
especially  fitted  to  her  general  needs. 
Strawberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
gooseberries  and  grapes  are  all  possible 
sources  of  revenue.  It.  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  this  work  extensively  to  make 
either  of  these  fruits  realize  comfort¬ 
able  spending  money  for  a  housekeeper. 
Again,  early  vegetables  will  form  an¬ 
other  source,  asparagus  being  one  of  the 
first  and  most  profitable.  Rhubarb  and 
perennial  onions  raised  for  the  early 
markets  command  good  prices,  and  are 
easy  to  care  for.  There  are  many  other 
varieties  of  vegetables  which  a  woman 
can  make  profitable.  A  woman  whom  I 
know,  one  whose  husband  is  a  well-to- 
do  man,  makes  a  specialty  of  cultivating 
peppers.  She  takes  the  whole  care  of 
them  herself,  and  realizes  quite  a  large 
sum  of  money  each  year  by  this  means, 
the  amount  being  fully  adequate  for  her 
personal  needs.  The  seeds  are  sown 
early  in  shallow  boxes.  When  the 
plants  are  about  two  inches  high  they 
are  transplanted  into  other  shallow  re¬ 
ceptacles,  remaining  in  them  until  about 
June  1,  when  they  are  set  out  in  the 
open  ground.  The  ground  in  which  the 
peppers  are  grown  should  be  made  very 
rich  with  fertilizers  for  a  successful 
growth.  The  peppers  are  sold  when 
green  to  wholesale  dealers. 

A  second  industrious  farmer’s  wife 
raises  tomato  plants  for  sale.  The  seeds 
for  these  are  sown  in  cold  frames,  and 
are  transplanted  from  them  into  boxes. 
To  produce  exceptionally  fine  plants 
which  command  the  highest  prices, 
each  plant  should  be  transplanted  into 


a  separate  pot.  The  ordinary  plants  are 
sold  wholesale  to  dealers,  100  plants  in 
each  box,  the  prices  varying  with  the 
season.  Another  farmer’s  wife  makes 
a  practice  of  saving  all  of  the  pumpkin 
seeds.  This  work,  of  course,  comes  late 
in  the  Autumn.  The  seeds  are  cleaned, 
dried,  and  sold  to  wholesale  dealers. 
Some  years  she  saves  several  bushels 
of  seed.  Any  of  this  outside  work 
though  should  not  be  indulged  in  un¬ 
less  the  household  includes  several 
workers.  There  is  no  farmer’s  wife  but 
what  has  more  than  she  ought  to  do 
already,  without  trying  extras,  unless 
she  makes  a  special  provision  for  this 
matter.  sauaiii  rodney. 


Gathered  Here  and  There. 

Apple  Butter. — Mrs.  C.  has  just  made 
seme  apple  butter.  As  she  had  to  buy 
the  bottled  boiled  cider  at  the  grocery, 
she  had,  in  a  measure,  to  make  her  own 
recipe.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory 
that  those  who  tasted  the  apple  butter 
announced  their  intention  of  making 
seme  just  like  it.  She  pared,  cored  and 
quartered  tart  juicy  apples  until  she  had 
six  quarts  prepared.  These  were  cover¬ 
ed  with  water  and  allowed  to  stew  for  a 
few  minutes.  Next  she  added  two  bot¬ 
tles  of  boiled  cider  (one  quart).  The  ap¬ 
ples  were  boiled  slowly  for  nearly  four 
hours,  being  stirred  often  to  prevent 
burning.  When  done  it  was  a  smooth 
soft  mass.  Next  were  added  a  teacupful 
of  granulated  sugar,  and  a  dessertspoon¬ 
ful  of  ground  cinnamon.  The  butter  was 
allowed  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  longer 
until  the  sugar  was  dissolved,  when  it 
was  put  in  cans.  Doubtless  some  would 
prefer  to  omit  'the  cinnamon,  but  to 
those  who  like  spices  it  is  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  flavor. 

Suet  Pudding. — “What  do  you  make 
for  dessert  now?”  queried  a  neighbor 
one  day  last  Winter.  One  item  of  the 
reply  was  “suet  pudding.” 

“Suet  pudding!  heavy,  indigestible 
stuff,  I  never  make  it,  my  mother  used 
to,”  was  the  quick  retort.  Now  Aunt 
N.’s  suet  pudding  was  not  the  kind 
neighbor’s  mother  used  to  make.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  heavy  nor  indigestible,  and 
its  advent  is  always  hailed  with  univer¬ 
sal  approbation.  Here  it  is:  One  cup¬ 
ful  molasses,  one  cupful  beef  suet  chop¬ 
ped  fine,  one  cupful  sour  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  saleratus,  one  cupful  stoned 
raisins,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  four 
cupfuls  flour.  Mix  thoroughly.  Put  in 
a  buttered  basin  in  the  steamer  oyer  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  Steam  for  four 
hours.  Do  not  disturb  while  steaming; 
at  least  not  for  the  first  hour.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  use  suet,  try  Nellie  C.’s 
recipe  for  steamed  pudding:  One  cupful 
molasses,  one  egg,  one  cupful  hot  water, 
one  teaspoonful  saleratus,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  butter,  one  cupful  raisins,  ston¬ 
ed,  a  little  salt,  flour  enough  to  make 
stiff  as  cake,  steam  two  hours.  With 
this  pudding  she  uses  the  following 
dressing,  which  is  delicious.  Cream  un¬ 
til  very  light  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar, 
and  nearly  one-half  cupful  butter,  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt,  and  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Just  before  serving  beat  in  the 
unbeaten  white  of  one  egg.  This  dress¬ 
ing  will  also  be  appreciated  when  served 
with  the  suet  pudding. 

The  same  good  cook  makes  a  melting 
hickorynut  cake.  It  was  new  to  me,  and 
probably  will  be  to  many  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a  layer  cake  and  for  the 
cake  part  use  any  recipe  you  choose. 
For  the  hickorynut  filling,  use  one  cup¬ 
ful  thick  sour  cream,  one  cupful  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  cupful  hickorynut  meats 
chopped  (not.  too  fine).  Mix  thoroughly 
and  boil  till  of  the  consistency  of  paste. 
It  needs  careful  attention;  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  will  teach  you  how  much  it  needs 
boiling  to  reach  the  perfect  state  to 


which  it  can  be  brought.  Spread  on 
cake  while  warm. 

Cherry  Pudding  in  Winter. — Nearly 
fill  a  buttered  baking  dish  with  the  sour 
canned  cherries.  (At  least  that  is  the 
kind  we  use).  Use  just  enough  of  the 
juice  so  the  cherries  will  be  moist. 
Spread  over  this  a  dough  made  from 
one-fourth  teacupful  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  butter,  one-half  cupful  milk, 
one  egg,  a  little  salt,  one  cupful  flour 
(use  a  little  more  if  necessary  to  make 
dough  like  cake),  one  teaspoonful  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Bake  half  an  hour.  Sauce 
to  serve  with  it  is  made  as  follows:  One- 
half  cupful  butter,  one-half  cupful  sugar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour  or  cornstarch. 
Mix  thoroughly.  To  this  add  a  pint  of 
the  cherry  juice.  Boil  till  it  thickens. 

Beet  Dressing. — One  cupful  vinegar, 
one-half  cupful  sugar,  butter  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  scant 
tablespoon  of  cornstarch  or  flour.  Mix 
thoroughly,  boil  till  it  thickens,  pour 
over  the  sliced  boiled  beets  and  serve 
immediately  helen  c.  Andrews. 


With  the  Procession. 

Mary  had  a  little  pig, 

Which  grew  and  thrived  quite  smart. 

It  brought  a  little  fortune 
When  sold  out  of  the  cart.  h.  s. 

Religion  is  like  fashion;  one  man 
wears  his  doublet  slashed,  another 
laced,  another  plain;  but  every  man  has 
a  doublet.  So  every  man  has  his  reli¬ 
gion.  We  differ  about  trimming. — John 
Selden. 

The  clock  strikes  at  intervals;  the 
ticking  is  momentary.  We  hear  the  one, 
we  do  not  notice  the  other.  Yet  the 
hour  stroke  comes  not  if  the  ticking 
fails.  Life  is  made  up  of  the  constant 
quietly  passing  moments,  not  of  the  sud¬ 
den  strikes. — Gerard  F.  B.  Hallock. 


Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


In  each  pound  package  of 


Lion  Coffee 

from  now  until  Christmas  will 
be  found  a  free  game,  amusing 
and  instructive — 50  different 
kinds. 

Get  Lion  Coffee  and  a  Free  Game 
at  Your  Grocers. 


TELEPHONES 

High-grade  Telephones  for  farmers’  lines 
a  ml  exchanges.  Goods  shipped  anywhere  on 
30  DAYS’  TRIAL,  lowest  prices.  Best 
goods.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Write  to-aay. 

The  Williams  Electric  Telephone  Co., 

84  Seneca  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 


AMERICAN 
BUFFALO 
ROBES 

are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  we  have  the  Kazoo  Buffalo 
Robe,  a  substitute  that  has  every  appearance  and 
many  advantages  over  the  Genuine  Buffalo  Skin 
Robe,  flrBt  quality  only.  Made  of  very  heavy  KIDKK- 
DOWN,  pliable,  soft,  lined  with  astraehan  and  much 
warmer  than  a  stiff  skin  Robe.  Interlined  with  rubber 
cloth,  wind  and  water  proof ,  Wholesale  Pries  *6. 60,  % 
the  price  of  askin  robe.  Money  back  i  f  notsatisf  actory. 
Catalog  (1  83,  tree.  Cash  Sappy  *  Jit*.  Co. ,  Kalamaioo,  Mich. 


A  GOOD  POSITION  and  a 

larue  salary  always  await  an 
expert  Book-Keeper.  W  e  teach 
you  book-keeping  thoroughly 
by  mail,  and  make  absolutely 
noeharge  for  tuition  until  we 
place  you  In  a  paving  position. 

If  you  wish  to  better  yourself, 
write  for  our  guarantee  offer 
and  our  FREE  book. 

Commercial  Correspondence  Schools 
2t(J  WE,  G.  S.  S.  Buildings. 

ROClUiSiKH,  N.  Y. 


WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 

Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Seat  and  Tank, 
Niekel  Plated  ilush  and  supply  pipes,  com¬ 
plete,  each  ll.OO. 

Cast  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tubs, 
length  f>  ft.  Complete 
with  full  set  of  niekel 
plated  ilttings,  each, 

» 11.00. 

They  are  new  goods, 
ask  for  free  catalogue 
No.  57  on  plumbing 
and  building  material. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts., Chicago 


TERRIFF’S  PERFECT  WASHER 

CCUT  RN  TRIAI  with  a  positive  guarantee  to  wash  the 
Wbll  I  UH  ■  niMk  collars  and  wristbands  of>the  dirtiest  shirt 
perfectly  clean,  without  the  use  of  the  washboard  or  hand  rubbing, 
with  no  injury  to  the  most  delicate  fabric.  Will  do  a  family  wash¬ 
ing  in  one  hour;  saves  time,  labor  and  expense. 

CE3KIE  We  want  good,  reliable  and  industrious  agents,  and  in 
iRloka  order  to  secure  your  help  will  send  one  of  our  washers 
absolutely  FREE.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 
PORTLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  165  Pearl  St.,  Portland,  Mich. 


Two 
Feet  in 
Comfort 

It  will  be  a  guarantee  of 
lasting  comfort  if  you  insist 
on  getting  your  heavy  rubbers, 
rubber  boots,  wool  boots  and 
socks  with  tho  R.e<l  Ball  in  the 
trado  mark.  There  are  no  goodB 
made  that  give  half  the  comfort  or 
anything  liko  the  durability  of  the 

Ball-Band99 

Insist  on  getting  them.  There  are  imitations. 
The  proved  merit  of  the  “Ball-Band”  is  the 
hardest  argument  for  unscrupulous  com¬ 
petitors  to  overcome.  Look  for  the 
Ited  Ball  in  the  trade  mark. 
Sold  everywhere.  Get  them 
from  your  dealer. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFR.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PURIFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  November  20,  1902. 

GRAIN. — "Wheat,  No.  1,  hard  Duluth,  85%; 
No.  2,  red,  to  arrive,  78%;  No.  1,  northern 
Chicago,  to  arrive,  82%.  Corn.  No.  2. 
mixed,  elevator,  66.  Oats,  No.  2.  mixed. 
35%.  Rye,  No.  2,  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo, 
53.  Barley,  malting,  504760';  feeding,  41. 

BEANS- Marrow,  1902,  choice,  bu.,  $2.75; 
medium,  1902,  choice,  $2.40472.45;  pea,  1902, 
choice,  $2,357(2.40;  red  kidney,  1902,  choice, 
$3;  white  kidney,  1902,  choice,  $2.70472.75; 
black  turtle  soup,  choice,  $2.30@2.35;  yellow 
eye,  choice,  $2.75472.80. 

PEED. — Choice  middlings,  $204724:  city 
bran,  $17;  Winter  bran,  $184720;  linseed 
meal,  $26.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $264727. 

HAY.— Prime,  $1;  No.  1,  90@95;  No.  2,  8047 
87%;  No.  3,  604770;  clover,  mixed.  654770; 
clover,  60@65;  no  grade,  40@55;  salt,  45@50. 

STRAW.— Long  rye,  70@82%;  short  rye, 
50@60. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price.  $1  61 
per  40-quart  can,  or  3%  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  lb  ,  28;  firsts, 
264727%;  seconds,  234725;  lower  grades,  20@ 
22;  held,  extras,  25;  held,  firsts,  23%4£24%; 
held,  seconds,  22@23;  State  dairy,  half  tubs, 
fancy,  254726;  firsts,  23@24;  tubs,  seconds, 
21@22%;  thirds,  194720;  tins,  etc.,  194725; 
Western,  imitation  creamery,  finest,  20%@ 
21;  fair  to  good,  1S'@19;  lower  grades,  17@17%; 
Western,  factory,  June  make,  fancy,  18V2 
@19;  fair  to  prime,  17%@18;  current  make, 
best,  18;  seconds,  17@17%;  renovated,  fancy. 
21;  common  to  prime,  17%@20;  packing 
stocl^,  16@17. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  small,  September, 
fancy,  12%@13;  late  made,  choice,  12%;  good 
to  prime,  12%@1 2%;  common  to  fair,  10%@ 
12;  large,  September,  fancy,  13;  choice,  12%; 
light  skims,  small,  choice,  114711%;  large, 
10%@10% ;  part  skims,  fair  to  good,  8%@ 
9%;  common,  6@7. 

EGGS.— Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white, 
30@32;  mixed,  28@2S%;  State  and  Pa.,  fair 
to  good,  24@26;  held  .and  mixed,  214723; 
Western,  fresh-gathered,  fancy',  26@27; 
average  best,  25;  fair  to  good,  234724;  in¬ 
ferior,  21@22;  Kentucky,  fair  to  prime,  21  Q> 
24;  fresh-gathered  dirties,  164719;  checks, 
150-17 ;  Spring  packed,  good  to  prime,  2047 
20%;  limed,  19@20. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  11; 
fowls,  11%;  old  roosters,  7%;  turkeys,  12; 
ducks,  Western,  pair,  754780;  Southern  and 
Southwestern,  65@70;  geese,  Western,  pair, 
$1.371/l.o0;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  pair, 
$1.12@1.25j  live  pigeons,  pair,  15@20. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  dry- 
picked,  fancy,  14;  average  grades,  134713%; 
fair  to  good,  11@12;  common,  8@10;  chick¬ 
ens,  Fhila.,  broilers,  lb.,  21@23;  roasters, 
18;  mixed  sizes,  144716;  Penn.,  fancy  broilers, 
li>4720;  roasters,  15@16;  fair  to  good,  12@14; 
Western,  fancy,  13%@14;  ordinary,  10@12; 
fowls,  Western,  12@12%;  Southwestern,  12; 
1S@2„;  roasters,  154716;  fair  to  good,  124714; 
fancy,  14@16;  fair  to  good,  10@12;  Spring 
geese,  Eastern,  15@16;  Maryland,  124713; 
Western,  8@11;  squabs,  prime,  large,  white, 
doz.,  $2.75473;  mixed,  $2.25472.50. 

GAME.— Quail,  doz.,  $2.50@3;  partridges, 
fresh,  pair,  $1.25@1.75;  frozen,  $1.25471.50; 
grouse,  frozen,  pair,  $2.50472.75;  woodcocks, 
pair,  $1@1.40;  English  snipe,  doz.,  $2472.50; 
wild  ducks,  canvas,  pair,  $2@3;  Mallard, 
75@$1. 

GINSENG.— Market  quiet,  Northern  and 
Eastern,  lb.,  $5@5.50;  Western,  $4@4.50; 
Southern  and  Southwestern,  $3.75@4.25. 

HONEY.— N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb, 
fancy,  154716;  fair  to  good,  12@14;  buck¬ 
wheat,  comb,  12@14;  extracted  clover,  lb., 
7@7%;  buckwheat,  6%@7. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  36@3S; 
medium,  334735;  ordinary,  294732;  olds,  7@ 
12%;  Pacific  coast  choice,  30@32;  ordinary, 
26@2S. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evap.,  1902, 
fancy,  7;  choice,  6476%;  prime,  5%@5%;  com¬ 
mon,  5475%;  sun-dried,  1902,  4%475%;  chops, 
100  lbs.,  $2.50@2.75;  cores  and  skins,  $1.40@ 
1.50;  raspberries,  evap.,  1902,  22;  huckle¬ 
berries,  1902,  17@18;  blackberries,  1902,  8478%; 
cherries,  1902,  20@22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  fancy  red, 
table,  bbl,,  $2473.50;  Snow,  $1@2.25;  Ben 
Davis,  $1.50@2;  King,  $1.50@3;  Hubbardston, 
$1.25@1.75;  Baldwin,  $1@2.25;  Spitzenberg, 
$1.50@3;  Spy,  $1@2;  Greening,  $lto2.50;  Pound 
Sweet,  $1@1.75;  common  grades,  d.-h.  bbl., 
75471;  open  heads,  75471.50.  Pears,  Bose, 
$2474;  Clairgeau,  $2@3;  Anjou,  $2@2.50;  Shel¬ 
don,  $2@3;  Lawrence,  $1.50472;  Louise  Bonne, 
$1.50@2;  Kieffer,  $1@1.50;  common  cooking, 
$1471.50.  Quinces,  bbl.,  $3475.50.  Grapes,  up¬ 
river,  Concord,  case,  604775;  western  N.  Y., 
Delaware,  small  basket,  10@20;  Niagara, 
104718;  Catawba,  104)14;  Concord,  in  bulk, 
ton,  $354745;  Clinton,  $604765;  Delaware, 
$75@S0.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  large, 
fancy,  bbl.,  $8@8.50;  common  to  prime,  $5477; 
Jersey,  crate,  $2.25472.40. 


VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  L.  I.,  bulk, 
bbl.,  $2@2.25;  State,  Pa.  and  Mich.,  180  lbs., 
$1.75472;  Wis.  and  other  Western.  180  lbs., 
$1.50@1.S7;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.75472;  sack,  $1,754) 
1.90;  Va.,  second  crop,  bbl.,  $1.75;  Maine, 
sack,  $1.75@1.87;  Belgium,  168-lb.  sack,  $1.75 
@2;  Sweets,  So.  Jersey',  bbl.,  $1.50472.75; 
S’th’n,  yellow,  $1.25@1.75.  Brussels  sprouts, 
per  quart,  44710.  Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jersey, 
100  bunches,  75Cql.  Cabbage,  Danish  seed, 
red,  ton,  $7@8;  white,  $6@8;  domestic,  white, 
$4476.  Cauliflowers,  fair  to  fancy,  bbl.,  $1@ 
2;  culls,  504775.  Celery,  prime,  large,  doz., 
304740;  small  to  medium,  54725.  Cucumbers, 
Florida,  crate,  $1.25@2.25;  basket,  $1.50472.50; 
Boston,  hothouse,  doz.,  75@1.  Chicory,  N. 
Orleans,  bbl.,  $3474.  Escarol,  New  Orleans, 
bbl.,  $3474.  Eggplants,  Florida,  box,  $1471.75. 
Kale,  Norfolk.  Scotch,  bbl.,  304750.  Lettuce, 
Boston,  doz.,  30@60;  North  Carolina,  bskt., 
$17/1.75;  Norfolk,  basket,  50471.50;  New  Or¬ 
leans,  bbl.,  $3@4.  Lima  beans,  Jersey,  Po¬ 
tato,  bag,  $1472.  Mushrooms,  hothouse,  lb., 
254735.  Onions,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  red,  bbl., 
$1.50471.75;  yellow,  $2472.25;  white,  75472.50; 
yrellow,  bag,  $1.75472.25;  Connecticut,  white, 
bbl.,  $2.50@5;  yellow,  $2472.50;  Western,  yel¬ 
low,  bag,  $75422.25;  white  pickle  onions,  bbl., 
$3@6;  basaet,  $1.@2.  Okra,  Florida,  carrier, 
$1.25472.  Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl.,  75471.25 

Parsnips,  bbl.,  $1.25.  Pumpkins,  bbl.,  604775. 
Peas,  Southern,  basket,  $1,472.  Radishes, 
Norfolk,  basket,  25@75;  hothouse.  100  bchs., 
504775.  Romaine,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $5@7. 
Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  75471. 2o;  Baltimore, 
bbl.,  $1471.12.  String  beans,  Va.,  basket, 
75471.50;  Charleston,  wax,  basket,  75471.50; 

Florida,  basket,  $1471-75;  crate,  50471-25. 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl.,  75;  Hubbard,  bbl., 
$1.  Turnips  Canada,  Russia,  bbl.,  704780; 
Jersey,  Russia,  bbl.,  604770;  white,  bbl., 
$1@1.25.  Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier,  $1.25@ 

2.75. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  Y  ORK.—  Steers,  $4.15@6.30;  oxen, 
$2@4.65;  bulls,  $2.50@3.65;  cows,  $1.40@4; 
calves,  veal,  $4.50479;  little  calves,  $4474.50. 
Sheep,  $2473.50;  lambs,  $3.50@4.50.  Hogs, 
State,  $6.50476.55.  , 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Steers,  $5.25476.50; 
heifers,  $3.25474.75;  Stockers,  $3. 25(^4.  Calves, 
$5.5047S.50.  Sheep,  top,  mixed,  $3.15473.25; 
culls,  to  good,  $1.75472.10;  lambs,  $3.75475.15. 
Hogs,  Yorkers,  $6.30476.35;  roughs,  $5.80@6; 
pigs,  $6.25476.35. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $647 
7.05;  poor  to  medium,  $3.25475.75;  Texas, 
$3474;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2474.65;  can- 
ners,  $1. 40472.40;  calves,  $3.50477.  Sheep,  fair 
to  ch'ce,  mixed,  $2.50473.50;  lambs,  $3.50@5.50. 

TOBACCO. 

SEED  LEAF.— Connecticut  fillers,  84710; 
average  lots,  204725;  fine  wrappers,  504770; 
N.  Y.  State  fillers,  6@8;  average  lots,  124718; 
fine  wrappers,  404750;  Ohio  fillers.  6477;  aver¬ 
age  lots,  134715;  Pennsylvania  fillers,  74710. 

VIRGINIA  SHIPPING.— Common  lugs, 
5%476%;  good  lugs,  6%@7;  common  to  me¬ 
dium  leaf,  8%479;  medium  to  good  leaf, 
dark.  97710;  light,  104711;  good  to  fine  leaf, 
dark,  11%@12%;  light,  12%@14. 

KENTUCKY  LIGHT. -Common  lugs, 
5%@7;  common  leaf,  6%@8%;  line,  11%@12. 


^  Friend  or  the  Robin  Stands  Up. 

The  writer  has  watched  the  discussion  of 
the  robin  question  in  your  paper  with  much 
interest,  and  is  disappointed  to  have  you 
say  as  you  did  on  page  644  that  you  con¬ 
sider  it  “one  of  the  most  useless  birds,’’ 
and  that  “as  a  matter  of  business— all  sen¬ 
timent  aside— we  believe  fruit  farmers 
would  be  better  off  if  the  robin  were  driven 
away.”  While  here  and  there  they  make 
havoc  with  a  quantity  of  choice  fruit,  to 
the  serious  financial  loss  of  the  grower, 
still  the  fact  remains  that  the  robin  be¬ 
friends  the  vast  multitude  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  farmers,  from  whom  yrou  never 
hear,  and  to  an  extent  so  far  overbalancing 
the  damage  they  do  in  isolated  instances, 
that  there  is  no  comparison  left.  Like  all 
other  good  and  valuable  things  there  are 
times  and  places  when  the  robin  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  needed,  and  is  sometimes  really 
a  nuisance.  But  nevertheless  he  does  a 
great  work  and  it  would  be  a  sorry  day  for 
American  horticulturists,  and  agriculturists 
as  well,  if  the  robin  were  driven  from  our 
orchards  and  farms.  How  many  of  your 
correspondents  who  have  spoken  against 
this  tireless  insect  destroyer,  have  made  a 
business  of  watching  him  and  knowing 
what  he  eats  and  the  vast  quantity  of  it? 
When  insects  begin  to  De  active  in  early 
Spring  the  robin  is  on  hand  to  checkmate 
them.  With  the  first  peep  of  aawn  he  is 
abroad  and  keeps  up  his  foraging  all  day, 
and  day  after  day  all  Summer.  It  is  well- 
known  that  cutworms  do  their  work  in  the 
night.  The  robin  begins  flying  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  while  it  is  yet  dusk,  and  the  writer 
knows  from  personal  observation  that  a 
pair  of  robins  in  feeding  their  young,  make 


trips  ranging  from  two  to  10  minutes  apart, 
bringing  in  from  one  to  five  cutworms 
at  a  time,  and  keep  it  up  for  two  hours  at 
a  stretch.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
destructive  insects  w'hich  the  robin  takes 
care  of  on  sight,  but  if  he  never  ate  any¬ 
thing  but  cutworms  we  w'ould  consider 
that  ample  reason  for  holding  him  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  birds.  Further,  he 
destroys  untold  millions  of  larvte  in  prema¬ 
turely  ripened  fruit,  which  no  other  bird 
does  to  much  extent.  Should  the  robin  be¬ 
come  too  numerous  in  somebody’s  cherry 
trees  it  would  be  better  to  use  the  shotgun 
on  them  for  a  few  days,  than  to  wage  an 
indiscriminate  war  on  them  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  as  if  they 
were  really  “one  of  our  most  useless 
birds.”  In  all  that  has  been  published  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  against  the  robin  I  have  not 
seen  one  good  reason  advanced  for  de¬ 
nouncing  him.  Good  things  cost  their  price 
and  are  worth  w'hat  they  cost.  Long  live 
the  robin!  edwin  m.  haven. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 


Wauls,  for  Sale  or  Exchange 


For  Sale — 216  acres  in  Lackawanna 

County,  good  for  grain,  fruits,  vegetables  or  dairying, 
would  cut  to  advantage  into  small  farms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  P.  SUTTON.  Exeter,  Pa. 


Fok  Sale — 800  acres  of  wild  land,  Sec¬ 
tion  23,  Tp.  127,  R.  61,  on  S.  W.,  one-quarter  of  Sec.  13. 
cornering  Brown  County.  S.  lluk.  In  the  best  grazing 
section  of  the  United  States.  $20  per  acre;  $10,000 
cash.  Inquire  of  W.  S.  SMITH,  Pleasant  Valley,  ill. 


One  of  the  most  desirable  fruit  farms 
in  Virginia.  In  splendid  order.  Will  pay  10  per  cent 
on  price  asked  and  profit  will  increase  steadily.  Near 
great  markets,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  mild 
climate  In  most  healthful  belt  in  United  States. 

Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


#  Cam  SeH  Your  Farm 

no  matter  where  it  is.  Send  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.  Est.  ’96.  Highest  references.  Offices  in  14  cities. 

We  Me  Ostrander,  istiN.  A.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Virginia  Lands 

Productive  soil,  delightful  climate.  Free  catalogue 
it.  15.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Incorp.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Lice  on  Hogs.— Soap  suds,  one  gallon; 
kerosene,  one-half  pint;  crude  carbolic 
acid,  two  tablespoonfuls;  keep  well  stirred 
while  using.  Wash  the  hogs  thoroughly 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  four  or 
five  days.  Dissolve  one-eighth  pound  of 
hard  soap  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water. 
Remove  from  the  fire  when  boiling  hot 
and  add  two  quarts  of  kerosene  and  agitate 
briskly  for  10  minutes,  when  the  whole 
should  be  a  frothy  creamy  mass.  This  is 
kerosene  emulsion.  When  cooled  this  will 
be  a  gelatinous  mass.  Add  one  pint  of  this 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Wash  with 
this  as  directed  to  kill  lice.  For  affections 
of  the  skin  wash  the  hogs  occasionally  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  one  ounce  to 
a  gallon  of  water.  It  should  first  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  boiling  water  and  added  to  the 
water  for  washing.  If  a  large  number  of 
hogs  are  to  be  treated  a  vat  or  large  trough 
should  be  used  and  the  hogs  put  through 
one  at  a  time,  giving  each  one  a  good  wet¬ 
ting.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  poisonous,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  hogs  do  not  drink 
the  wash  water,  though  they  might  not 
get  enough  to  hurt  them.  The  solution 
should  not  be  put  in  anything  but  a 
wooden  or  iron  vessel.  It  attacks  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  No  soap  should  be  used  with 
this.  In  washing  the  hands  after  working 
in  the  lead  water  use  vinegar  instead  of 
soap.  A  rubbing  post  wrapped  with  gunny 
sacks  and  saturated  with  kerosene  is 
recommended  to  keep  the  lice  in  check. 
Crude  petroleum  is  also  recommended  to 
be  sprinkled  over  the  hogs  occasionally 
and  around  their  sleeping  quarters. 

Newton,  Iowa.  o.  w.  browning. 


Wanted — Back  numbers  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  1896,  January  IS,  October  17,  December  12  and  19. 
1897,  want  17  numbers.  1899.  September  2;  1900,  April 
14.  State  price.  F.  E.  Sears,  Director  School  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  Wolfville,  N.  S. 


WANTED. 

Ten  good  and  young  SHROPSHIRE  EWES,  by 
W.  H.  Palmer,  Canaan  ICorners,  N.  Y. 


\JA1  EU!  T  ET  Ten  live  hustling  agents 

W  w  B  w  I  Era  D  in  the  State  of  New  York 
to  canvass  for  a  well-known  article.  Must  have 
good  reference.  Salary  and  expenses  paid  weekly. 
Address  EMPLOYER, care  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New,  York. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs.  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves, game,  etc.  Fruits, 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


GEO  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODV*IN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


WIVJ.  H  .  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants. 

No.  229  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
our  specialties: 


Game, 

I  Poultry, 

i  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

B  Calves, 

j  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

E  Hot  House  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 

Poultry,  Game,  * 

Dressed  Calves,  Hothouse  Products, 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Consignments  solicited.  Top  prices  secured  for 
prime  stock.  Market  Info  lunation  and 
Packing  Instructions  on  request. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING. 


The  Soil.  F.  H.  King . $0.75 

How  Crops  Grow'.  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed.  S.  W.  Johnson. .  1.50 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate . 10 

Fertility  of  the  Land.  Roberts .  1.25 

Fertilizers.  Voorhees  .  1.00 

Talks  on  Manures.  Harris .  1.50 

Manures,  Making  and  Handling. 

Sempers  . 40 

Garden  Making.  Hunn  and  Bailey .  1.00 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book,  Bailey . 75 

Forcing  Book.  Bailey .  1.00 

Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.00 

Young  Market  Gardener.  Greiner . 50 

New  Rhubarb  Culture.  Morse... . 50 

Asparagus  Culture.  Hexamer.... . 50 

The  Cauliflower.  Crozier .  1.00 

Cabbages.  Gregory  . 30 

Onions.  Gregory  . 30 

The  New  Horticulture.  Stringfellow. . .  .50 

Ginseng.  M.  G.  Kains . 35 

Farm  Poultry.  G.  C.  Watson .  1.25 

The  Domestic  Sheep.  H.  Stewart .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  Henry .  2.00 

Feeding  of  Animals.  Jordan .  1.25 

Animal  Breeding.  Thomas  Shaw .  1.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law _ 3.00 

Milk  and  Its  Products.  Wing .  1.00 

Milk  Making  and  Marketing . 10 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1.00 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.50 

Soiling  and  Ensilage.  Peer .  1.00 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Root . . . 1.25 

Life  of  the  Bee.  Maeterlinck .  1.40 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing.  Bailey _ 1.25 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas .  2.50 

Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

Bush  Fruits.  Card . 1.50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh . 1.50 

Field  Notes  on  Apple  Culture.  Bailey..  .75 
Fruit  Harvesting  and  Marketing. 

Waugh  .  i.oo 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 10 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds.  Par¬ 
sons  .  i.oo 


All  COUNTRY  DEALERSandTRAPPERS 

will  do  well  by  writing  for  reliable  prices  before  sell¬ 
ing.  Honest  dealings  and  correct  grading  my  motto 
Reference:  First  National  Bank  of  Hightstown. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Furs  and  Dealer 
in  Ginseng,  Hightstown,  Lock  Box  48,  N.  J. 

WF  PAV  ^  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
’ '  f  al  with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 

Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscliert  Press  Co.,  11S  West  Water  St..  Syracuse  J4.  Y. 


RUPTURE 


CURED  while  tou  work.  You  pny 
$4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay. 
ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


n  5  BBS  058  II Book  showing  88  illustra- 
KSKnAe  rLMlld  tions,  $1.  Address 

FRANK  BRYAN,  1297  Hamlet  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

/I  Banting  Rfflachine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


-  ! 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  “  T  H  EU“  M  AST  E  R 1  WOR  KM  AN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  16th  Street,  CHICAGO, 
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We  are 
Pleased 

with  the  way  those  10  cents  for  10  weeks 
su  bscriptions  are  coming  in.  One  good 
friend  sent  a  list  of  78  names  and  his 
personal  check  for  $7.80  for  the  benefit 
of  his  neighbors.  Others  are  sending 
trial  orders  for  friends,  and  many  get¬ 
ting  up  small  clubs,  but  there  is  no  real 
start  yet  as  a  hustle  for  the  prizes.  We 
expect  that  will  come  later  when  the 
Fall  work  is  done.  We  already  have 
seme  inquiries  for  subscriptions  to  be 
used  as  Christmas  presents  for  friends. 
We  can  supply  all  such  orders  prompt¬ 
ly.  Shall  we  send  you  terms  for  rais¬ 
ing  a  club? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

New  York. 


MARKET  NOTES 


GREEK  CURRANTS  in  large  quantities 
are  disposed  of  in  this  market.  Steamers 
arriving  recently  have  brought  1,200  to  1,400 
tons  each.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  amount  that  will  actually  be 
used.  The  wholesale  business  at  present  is 
done  on  the  basis  of  414  cents  per  pound  for 
line  uncleaned  Amalia  in  barrels. 

HOPS.— The  eastern  market  is  quiet. 
Stocks  on  hand  are  getting  low,  and  prices 
are  the  highest  that  have  been  noted  for 
some  time.  Sales  of  choice  at  35  to  38  cents 
are  reported,  and  holders  are  not  at  all 
anxious  to  sell.  A  little  more  activity  is 
reported  from  the  Pacific  coast,  but  offer¬ 
ings  are  light  and  held  firmly,  buyers  hav¬ 
ing  to  make  all  the  concessions.  The  dis¬ 
astrous  prices  that  prevailed  for  several 
years  are  responsible  for  the  improved  con¬ 
ditions  this  year.  Many  growers  became 
tired  of  selling  at  10  to  15  cents  and  put 
ether  crops  on  their  hop  fields.  Two  or 
three  years  of  35-cent  hops  would  turn  the 
tide  the  other  way  by  inducing  increased 
plantings. 

EGGS.— There  are  rumors  of  a  corner  in 
Chicago  which  may  force  prices  up  to  an 
extravagant  point.  While  no  signs  of  any 
special  pressure  are  visible  here  at  present, 
choice  grades  are  perhaps  a  little  more 
scarce  than  at  last  report.  Trade  in  cold 
storage  eggs  is  quite  active.  Limed  eggs 
are  dull.  Though  often  of  better  quality 
than  average  refrigerators,  which  some¬ 
times  develop  an  indescribable  don’t-want- 
any-more  flavor,  they  are  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  for  general  trade,  as,  unless  holes 'are 
pricked  in  the  shells,  they  are  likely  to 
burst  when  boiled.  From  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  come  reports  of  great  local  scarcity. 
It  is  said  that  nearly  all  stored  stock  has 
been  disposed  of,  and  retailers  in  large 
towns  are  talking  of  50  cents  as  a  possible 
price.  This  is  not  an  unusual  figure  for 
New'  York  retail  trade,  as  we  have  often 
seen  eggs  sold  at  five  cents  each.  This  was 
a  prevailing  price  for  a  time  last  Winter, 
and  ordinary  “scrambling”  eggs  got  so 
high  that  some  restaurants  put  an  advance 
of  five  cents  on  all  egg  orders. 

MILK  PRICES.— All  sorts  of  retail  prices 
are  current  in  this  market.  We  see  it  sold 
from  bakers’  shops  and  small  groceries  for 
four  cents  per  quart.  So  far  as  one  can 
judge  without  chemical  tests  this  milk  is 
pure  and  of  fair  quality.  There  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  cause  for  the  use  of  preservatives  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  In  the  Summer 
there  is  much  more  temptation  to  throw 
in  a  dose  of  embalming  fluid  to  prevent 
part  of  a  can  from  spoiling.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  buyers  do  not  detect  the  doctor¬ 
ing.  They  perhaps  may  think  it  has  a 
“funny’'  taste,  but  it  goes.  At  four  cents 
there  is  not  much  moqey  in  the  business 
for  the  retailers.  They  handle  it  merely  to 
draw  trade  for  their  other  goods.  Prob¬ 
ably  more  milk  is  retailed  at  seven  cents 
than  at  any  other  one  figure.  Much  of  this 
that  we  have  examined  has  been  of  high 
quality,  clean,  and  practically  as  good  as 
the  -Special  brands  selling  at  10,  11  and  12 
cents.  The  percentage  of  very  expensive 
milk  handled  is  small  as  compared  with 
the  bulk  of  sales.  A  range  of  five  to  seven 
cents  covers  the  price  paid  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  metropolitan  district.  The 
farmer  who  gets  the  Exchange  price  in  the 
2G-ccnt  freight  zone,  now  nets  314  cents, 
provided  he  has  no  station  charges  to  pay. 
\Vhere  does  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  six  or  seven  cents  retail  goY  Of 
course  part  of  it  is  eaten  up  in  delivery  ex¬ 
panses  and  losses.  The  remainder  is  profit, 
which  the  dealers  calmly  put  into  their 
pockets.  The  Exchange  price  is  merely  a 
sort  of  mark  made  by  the  dealers  which 
they  agree  not.  to  overshoot.  They  try  to 
keep  under  it  as  much  as  possible.  Many 
contracts  are  made  at  10  cents  under,  and 
we  have  heard  cf  instances  w’here  the  Ex¬ 


change  price  was  discounted  as  much  as 
20  cents  per  40-quart  can.  The  dealers  hang 
together  and  do  not  compete  seriously  with 
one  another.  When  farmers  .do  the  same, 
and  have  local  arrangements  for  handling 
the  milk  on  a  paying  basis  in  factories  or 
otherwise  when  the  price  offered  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  warrant  shipment  to  city  mar¬ 
kets,  they  will  have  independence  of  the 
same  brand  now  enjoyed  by  city  dealers. 

APPLES  are  plentiful.  King  is  the  best 
retailing  variety  at  present,  and  is  always 
a  favorite  with  the  fruit-stand  trade,  being 
beautiful  to  look  at  and  never  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  quality.  A  few  Spies  are  seen,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  little  too  early  for  this  va¬ 
riety.  A  little  later  it  will  take  first  place 
and  hold  it  so  long  as  Spies  are  to  be  had, 
with  Baldwins  close  by.  These  remarks 
apply  to  the  large  perfect  specimens,  which 
sell  at  five*  to  10  cents  each.  A  few  Colo¬ 
rado,  New  Mexico  and  Pacific  coast  apples 
in  small  packages  are  here.  The  boxes 
from  these  different  sections  are  of  various 
forms,  holding  about  a  bushel  each.  The 
best  of  these  are  Jonathan  and  Spitzen- 
berg,  some  of  the  latter  selling  for  $3.75 
per  box  and  retailing  at  10  cents  each. 

“Three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  for 
a  box,”  said  a  wmuld-be  buyer.  "Why,  I 
can  get  a  whole  barrel  for  that.” 

“Yes,  but  you  won’t  get  so  many  good 
applet  out  of  the  barrel,”  was  the  reply. 
We  fear  that  this  is  too  often  a  fact.  The 
high-grade  retail  fruit  trade  finds  the  box, 
with  every  apple  perfect,  the  better  invest¬ 
ment,  as  the  culls  could  scarcely  be  sold 
at  any  price  in  their  trade.  For  the  use  of 
bakers,  who  buyr  a  great  many  apples,  the 
barrel  is  the  cheaper,  as  everything  can 
be  used.  The  prejudice  of  buyers  against 
a  sweet  apple  is  amusing.  Even  the  ex¬ 
cellent  and  reliable  old  Pound  Sweet  is 
pushed  to  one  side  without  being  given  a 
trial,  though  probably  hundreds  of  bush¬ 
els  could  be  sold  if  consumers  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  at  their  best. 

w.  w.  H. 


THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
was  held  last  week  at  Lansing,  Mich. 
Nearly'  every  State  in  the  Union  entitled 
to  representation  was  represented  by  its 
State  Master.  These  State  masters  and 
their  wives  constitute  the  voting  member¬ 
ship  of  the  National  Grange,  but  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Order  may  attend.  It  is  a 
representative  body  of  the  farming  classes, 
presided  over  by  Aaron  Jones,  of  Indiana. 
Among  its  members  are  State  officials. 
Lecturer  N.  J.  Bachelder,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  is  the  governor-elect  of  that  State. 
Two  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  body  are  J.  T.  Atkeson,  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  T.  P.  Wolcott,  of  Kentucky. 
Obadiah  Gardner,  of  Maine,  present  Over¬ 
seer  of  th»-  National  Grange  and  who  will 
doubtless  succeed  to  the  National  Master's 
chair  next  year,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
members.  E.  B.  Norris,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y., 
is  the  Empire  State’s  efficient  representa¬ 
tive,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  National  body. 
John  Trimble  is  the  veteran  secretary, 
who  is  one  of  the  three  original  founders 
of  the  Grange  now  living.  The  State  of 
Michigan  and  its  capital  city,  Lansing, 
through  their  chief  officials,  made  the  Pa¬ 
trons  feel  decidedly'  “at  home.”  At  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  held  in  the  Representative’s 
Hall  of  the  Capitol  on  the  first  evening  of 
the  session,  United  States  Senator  Julius 
C.  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  presided,  and 
speeches  of  welcome  were  made  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bliss,  Mayor  Hummell,  of  Lansing, 
and  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Horton,  Master  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Grange,  which  were  responded 
to  by  Governor-elect  Bachelder,  of  New 
Hampshire,  Aaron  Jones  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Woodman.  Following  these  exercises, 
Governor  Bliss  and  wife  gave  a  public  re¬ 
ception  to  the  Grangers  in  the  Governor's 
parlors  of  the  Capitol.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  greetings  extended  by  the  city  was 
a  quite  extensive  exhibit  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  city.  In  two  long  tents,  each 
spanning  two  blocks  in  front  cf  the  Capitol, 
these  products  were  displayed,  ranging 
from  a  wheelbarrow  to  an  automobile, 
and  from  a  garden  rake  to  a  huge  har¬ 
vester.  All  were  made  in  Lansing,  which 
has  about  100  manufacturing  industries, 
although  its  population  is  but  20,000.  The 
State  Agricultural  College  also  made  a  fine 
exhibit  of  grains,  fruits,  etc.,  in  the  ro¬ 
tunda  of  the  Capitol.  On  one  day  the  Pa¬ 
trons  visited  the  Agricultural  College  and 
were  much  interested  in  what  they  saw 
and  heard.  The  annual  address  of  Worthy 
Master  Jones  was  an  able  presentation  of 
what  the  Grange  had  accomplished  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  and  outlined  its  work  for  the 
year  to  come.  The  Order,  he  said,  was 
never  so  strong  or  its  opportunities  so 
great.  He  was  particularly'  emphatic  in 
his  expressions  against  “trusts”  from  a 
wholly  non-partisan  standpoint.  He  called 
attention  to  the  legislation  demanded  by 


the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
as  follows: 

1.  Free  delivery  of  mails  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  placing  the  service  on  the  same 
permanent  footing  as  the  delivery  of  mail 
in  the  cities,  and  appropriations  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  demands  and  the  benefits 
of  the  service. 

2.  Postal  savings  banks. 

3.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  i 

providing  for  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

4.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

granting  the  power  to  Congress  to  regu¬ 
late  and  control  all  corporations  and  com¬ 
binations,  preventing  monopoly  and  the 
use  of  their  corporate  power  to  restrain  j 
trade  or  arbitrarily  establish  prices. 

5.  Enlargement  of  the  powers  and  duties  j 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  provided  in  Senate  bill  No.  1439. 

6.  Regulation  of  the  use  of  shoddy. 

7.  Enactment  of  pure  food  laws. 

8.  The  extension  of  the  markets  for  farm 
products  equally  with  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles. 

9.  The  enactment  of  an  anti-trust  law, 
clearly  defining  what  acts  on  the  part  of 
any  corporation  would  be  detrimental  to 
public  welfare. 

10.  Speedy  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  by  the  United  States. 

11.  The  speedy  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  connecting  the  Mississippi  with  the 
great  lakes  and  the  great  lakes  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

12.  Revision  of  the  fees  and  salaries  of 
all  Federal  officers,  placing  them  on  a 
basis  of  similar  service  in  private  business. 

13.  Protection  or  the  dairy  interests. 


N.  Y.  State  Dairymen's  Convention. 

The  meeting  will  open  at  Jamestown 
Tuesday  evening,  December  9,  with  remarKs 
by  Mayor  J.  Emil  Johnson,  who  will  in¬ 
troduce  Judge  J.  B.  Fisher,  of  Jamestown. 
A  response  will  follow  by  Hon.  D.  P.  Wit¬ 
ter,  and  a.n  address  by  Hon.  S  Fred  Nixon 
Westfield.  The  following  addresses  will  be 
given  during  the  meeting:  “Agriculture  of 
the  Future,”  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Ji., 
Cobleskill;  “Prosperity  of  the  Dairy  Farm¬ 
er,”  John  Gould,  Ohio;  “Improvement  and 
Control  of  the  Markets  for  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts,”  Frank  G.  Urner.  editor  New  York 
Produce  Review;  “Comity  between  States  ” 
Hon.  Geo.  L.  Flanders,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  Albany;  “Develop¬ 
ment  of  America’s  Fancy  Milk  Products.” 
Herbert  E.  Cook,  Denmark:  “The  Chemis¬ 
try  of  Milk,”  Geo.  C.  Cavanaugh,  Cornell 
University;  “Improvement  of  the  Dairy 
Cow,”  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity;  “Ideal  Types  of  Dairy  Cows,”  Hon. 
O.  C.  Gregg,  Superintendent  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitutes,  Minnesota;  “Further  Observations 
on  the  Relation  of  Food  to  Milk  Fat,” 
Prof.  H.  H,  Wing,  Cornell  University;  “The 
Economics  of  the  Feeding  Stuff  Supply  on 
Dairy  Farms,”  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Geneva 
Experiment  Station;  “Practical  Butter 
Making,”  Webster  E.  Griffith,  butter  in¬ 
structor  at  Cornell  University.  The  special 
attraction  in  the  line  of  dairy  exhibits  will 
be  a  fine  display  of  all  brands  of  cheese 
that  can  be  secured.  After  it  has  been  in¬ 
spected  and  the  different  varieties  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  person  who  has  visited  every 
cheese-making  country  in  Europe,  the  ex¬ 
hibit  will  be  given  away  to  visitors.  This 
will  take  place  on  Friday,  the  last  day. 
The  scoring  of  dairy  products  will  take 
place  December  10.  Competent  and  experi¬ 
enced  judges  have  been  secured.  This 
work  will  be  done  before  the  visitors,  giv¬ 
ing  them  full  opportunity  to  witness  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 


POWERS 

Tlie  Fearless  Railway  Horse  Powers 
run  easier  and  yield  more  power  than 
any  others,  will  make  your  farm 
Also  threshers,  engines,  cut- 
silos,  saw  machines.  HAK- 
R  Mfg.  CO.,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

RHEUMATlSl 

Cured 

Without  Medicine 

External  Remedy  so  successful 
that  the  makers  send  it  on  AP¬ 
PROVAL  to  anybody.  TRY  IT. 

Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the  celebrated  cure 
for  rheumatism  which  has  performed  wonders 
throughout  Michigan  by  curing  all  kinds  of 
rheumatism,  no  matter  how  severe  or  chronic,  are 
now  being  sent  all  over  the  world  on  approval 
without  a  cent  in  advance.  The  Sufferer  is  put 
upon  honor  to  pay  one  dollar  for  the  drafts,  if 
satisfied  with  the  relief  they  give,  otherwise  no 
money  is  asked.  The  plan  is  a  novel  one  and 
would  result  in  enormous  loss  if  the  drafts  did  not 
afford  immediate  and  permanent  relief.  The 
remarkable  success  of  the  plan  proves  not  only 
this  but  also  is  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  honesty 
of  the  American  people. 


The  Drafts  are  worn  on  tho  soles  of  the  feet  because 
the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems  are  most  suscep. 
tible  at  this  point,  but  they  cure  rheumatism  in  any 
part  of  the  body. 

MAGIC  FOOT  DRAFT  CO.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  the  trial  pair  of  Drafts  and 
will  not  forget  their  virtue,  for  I  am  free  from  all  my 
suffering  by  their  use.  They  are  worth  their  weight 
in  gold,  and  I  am  recommending  them  to  my  friends. 
Respectfully  yours.  R.  H.  DEV AN, 

154  Taylor  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Write  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  W  N  29  Oliver 
Building,  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  free  trial  pair  of 
Drafts  and  their  new  booklet.  “To  One  With 
Rheumatism.” 

Clubbing  List  of  Agricultural, 
Live  Stock,  Dairy  and  Poul¬ 
try  Papers. 

The  price  opposite  name  of  paper  is  our 
price  to  you.  Every  order  must,  of  course. 
Include  a  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  at  $1.  To  make  up  a  list  start 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1,  then  take  as 
many  of  the  others  as  you  need  at  pries 
opposite  each. 

Our  Price. 


Froqsaenf 

Throbbing 

Homdlnoh®. 


There’s  many  a  cause  for  headache. 
Men  are  not  often  troubled  by  headaches. 
When  they  are  it  is  generally  due  to  bil¬ 
iousness  or  indigestion.  But  women 
have  headaches  which  seem  peculiar  to 
their  sex,  frequent  nervous  throbbing 
headaches.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  such 
headaches  peculiar  to  women  must  be  at 
once  related  to  womanly  disease?  Wom¬ 
en  who  suffer  with  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  sex  do  not  realize  the  drain  of  vital 
strength  and  nerve  force  they  undergo 
as  a  consequence  of  disease.  It  is  this 
which  causes  the  familiar  headaches  of 
sick  women. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
cures  such  headaches  by  curing  the 
cause  —  irregularity,  weakening  drains, 
inflammation,  ulceration  or  female  weak¬ 
ness.  "Favorite  Prescription”  invigor¬ 
ates  and  tones  up  the  entire  system,  en¬ 
courages  the  appetite,  quiets  the  nerves 
and  gives  refreshing  sleep. 

« I  was  troubled  with  congestion  of  the  uterus 
and  female  weakness  for  five  years,”  wiites  Mrs. 
Robt.  Kerwin,  of  Albert,  Hastings  Co.,  Out. 
«  Was  so  weak  and  nervous  I  could  hardly  do 
any  work.  Had  severe  pain  in  back,  also  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  pain  in  head.  My  heart  would  beat  so 
hard  and  fast  at  times  I  would  have  to  sit  still 
till  I  got  all  right  again.  But  after  taking  four 
bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  and 
one  of  his  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  I  felt 
entirely  well.  I  also  used  one  box  of  ‘  Lotion 
Tablets  ’  and  one  of  ‘  Suppositories  ’  as  directed. 
All  the  symptoms  of  my  trouble  have  disap- 

Fieared  and  l  am  completely  cured.  I  thank  you 
or  your  kind  advice  and  your  medicine.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  clear  the 
complexion  and  sweeten  the  breath. 


American  Agriculturist . 85 

Agriculturist  Epitomisl . 40 

American  Gardening... . $1.00 

American  Swineherd . 30 

Breeders’  Gazette . 1.00 

Blooded  Stock . 15 

Country  Gentleman . f. .  1-10 

Colman’s  Rural  World . 55 

Country  Life . 2.60 

Dairy  and  Creamery . 30 

Farm  and  Fireside...., . 30  ( 

Farm  Journal . 30 

Farm  and  Home . 40 

Farmer's  Review . 90 

Farmer’s  Advocate . 60 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower . ’  .30 

Journal  of  Agriculture . 55 

Michigan  Farmer . . 50 

Maine  Farmer . 85 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer . 85 

New  England  Farmer . 75 

New  York  Farmer . 80 

National  Tribune . 95 

New  England  Homestead . 75 

New  York  Tribune  Farmer . 60 

Ohio  Farmer . 50 

Orange  Judd  Farmer . 85 

Our  Grange  Homes . 75 

Practical  Farmer . SO 

Southern  Cultivator . 60 

Southern  Planter . 50 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm .  2.35 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch . 85 

The  Horse  Review .  1.60 

The  Horse  World .  1.20 

Wallace’s  Farmer . 80 

Wool  Markets  and  Sheep . 30 


CUT  PRICE  BOOKS. 

The  following  slightly  shelf-worn  books 
will  be  sent  postpaid  at  the  reduced  prices 


named: 

Accidents  and  Emergencies .  10 

Errors  about  Plants .  20 

The  Cauliflower  .  25 

My  Handkerchief  Garden .  10 

Canning  and  Preserving .  10 

Milk  Making  and  Marketing .  10 

How  To  Plant  a  Place .  10 

Tuberous  Begonias  .  10 

Country  Roads  .  10 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Winter  Eggs. — What  are  the. condi¬ 
tions  which  will  insure  a  good  yield  of 
eggs  in  Winter,  wnen  nature  seems  to 
call  a  halt  in  egg  production?  I  have 
been  confronted  with  a  good  many  hard 
problems  since  I  began  mv  schooling, 
but  this  one  is  the  hardest  by  far  of  any 
I  have  yet  attempted  to  solve.  I  used  to 
make  it  my  boast  when  I  was  a  school¬ 
boy  that  every  problem  was  mastered 
before  it  was  passed.  I  well  remember 
one  on  which  I  worked  for  over  a  year, 
and  how  the  solution  came  to  me  one 
morning  in  my  father's  barn  as  i  wa^> 
milking  the  cows.  I  have  since  worked 
on  some  problems  longer  than  that  and 
finally  solved  them.  Clue  after  clue  has 
been  followed,  only  to  result  in  learning 
“how'  not  to  do  it.”  M.  E.  G.  thinks  the 
only  way  is  to  give  eight  square  feet  of 
floor  space  to  each  hen,  with  plenty  of 
exercise,  yet  in  a  subsequent  issue,  page 
683,  T.  H.  F.  tells  of  19  hens  that  were 
wintered  in  a  house  4x5  feet  and  four 
feet  high,  w'hich  averaged  17  eggs  a  day. 
I  have  carefully  w'atclied  every  well  au¬ 
thenticated  report  of  unusual  success  in 
securing  Winter  eggs,  to  see  whether 
there  is  not  some  one  condition  running 
through  all  of  them,  that  is  not  contra¬ 
dicted  in  any  case.  Here  is  one  which 
has  lately  occurred  to  me,  and  I  hope  K. 
N.-Y.  readers  will  be  able  either  to  veri¬ 
fy  it;  or  else  explode  it.  It  is  this:  An 
appetite  to  eat  much  more  than  a  main¬ 
tenance  ration.  There  are  thousands 
and  probably  millions  of  hens  that  are 
now  eating  only  food  enough  to  sustain 
life  without  laying  any  eggs,  yet  they 
are  being  fed  all  they  will  eat.  This 
leads  me  to  believe  that  at  this  season 
some  other  conditions  are  necessary  be¬ 
sides  comfortable  quarters  and  plenty 
of  a  well-balanced  ration. 

The  Maintenance  Ration. — I  have 
mentioned  in  these  notes  an  experiment 
conducted  last  Winter  on  a  number  of 
single  hens,  that  were  fed  different 
ainoiints  of  feed,  in  ^order  to  determine 
how'  much  constituted  a  maintenance 
ration.  The  hen  that  was  fed  2%  ounces 
a  day  neither  gained  nor  lost  in  body 
weight,  nor  laid  any  eggs.  All  those  fed 
less  than  that  amount  lost  weight  and 
laid  no  egfes.'  All  those  fed  more  either 
gained  in  weight  or  else  laid  eggs.  This 
leads  me  to  belieye  .that  2 y2  ounces  a 
day  of  dry  feed  (mostly  grain  and  meat) 
is  about  a  maintenance  ration.  A  sub¬ 
scriber  in  Massachusetts  reported  great 
success  seven  or  eight  years  ago  from 
29  hens  wintered  in  a  small  house  cost¬ 
ing  only  $7.  Inquiry  revealed  the  fact 
that  these  hens  ate  over  four  ounces 
each  per  day  of  grain  and  meat  scrap. 
I  mentioned  a  neighbor  who  averaged  16 
eggs  a  day  in  January,  1901,  from  20 
hens.  I  took  particular  pains  to  see 
them  fed  several  times,  and  they  also 
ate  over  four  ounces  a  day  with  a  keen 
relish.  In  the  letter  from  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
which  I  mentioned  as  among  my  valued 
possessions,  occurs  this  passage: 

Do  all  you  can  to  keep  them  Interested 
in  their  feed.  If  you  can’t  think  of  any¬ 
thing  else,  turn  their  bill  of  fare  upside 
down  and  give  them  their  breakfast  for 
their  supper  once  in  a  while.  These  hints 
are  intended  for  this  time  of  year  (Novem¬ 
ber  2S)  and  Winter,  when  they  are  inclined 
to  be  dull  and  stupid. 

This  shows  very  plainly  that  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  tendency  to  want  only  a  main¬ 
tenance  ration,  and  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
ducing  a  better  appetite.  I  have  seen 
somewhere  a  statement  from  Mr.  Blan¬ 
chard  that  he  thinks  as  much  depends 
upon  the  way  the  food  is  furnished  as 
upon  what  it  consists  of. 

Inducing  Appetite. — How  shall  we 
break  up  this  tendency  to  be  “dull  and 
stupid,”  and  bring  them  to  their  meals 


with  a  keen  appetite?  One  way  to  do  it 
is  by  means  of  a  period  of  semi-starva¬ 
tion.  On  page  142  I  told  how  1  put  my 
hens  on  “short  commons”  last  Winter, 
in  desperation,  in  order  to  get  them 
hungry,  and  how  in  about  10  days  I  had 
them  so  that  I  could  hardly  step  inside 
the  house  before  they  would  mount  my 
head  and  shoulders  and  try  to  eat  my 
cars.  After  this  treatment  they  scon  be¬ 
gan  to  lay  well  and  kept  it  up  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Summer.  This  was  tried 
last  year  about  the  middle  of  January. 
I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  results 
from  this  treatment  or  experiment  that 
I  shall  repeat  it  this  season,  not  delay¬ 
ing  it  so  late  in  the  Winter.  It  is  rather 
heroic  treatment  purposely  to  feed  a 
large  flock  so  that  you  know  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  laying  at  an  for  a  month 
when  eggs  are  highest  in  price,  but  I 
have  faith  enough  in  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it  to  try  it  again  on  our 
entire  flock.  I  hope  others  will  also  try 
it  and  thus  help  solve  a  hard  problem. 
Do  not  understand  me  as  claiming  that 
starvation,  or  even  semi-starvation,  will 
make  hens  lay.  If  there  is  proven  to  be 
any  benefit  from  this  kind  of  treatment 
it  will  result,  I  believe,  from  the  keen 
appetite  for  more  than  a  maintenance 
ration  induced  by  the  period  of  semi¬ 
starvation.  There  may  be  some  better 
way  to  secure  this  keen  appetite,  but 
this  is  the  surest  way  I  have  been  able 
to  find.  _  o.  w.  MAPES. 

Fruit  and  Poultry. 

It  is  said  that  grapes,  tomatoes  and  ap¬ 
ples  will  stop  hens  from  laying  if  eaten 
freely  in  Autumn.  Is  it  so,  and  if  so  why? 

Chateauguay  Basin,  Quebec.  a.  l.  j. 

The  statement  that  grapes,  tomatoes 
and  apples  will  stop  hens  from  lay¬ 
ing  if  eaten  freely  has  without  doubt 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  these 
fruits  ripen  at  the  time  when  the 
hens  are  slacking  off  naturally  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  moulting  season.  We 
have  had  no  experience  with  feeding 
grapes  and  tomatoes,  but  our  hens  have 
free  range  of  five  acres  of  fine  apple  or¬ 
chard,  and  from  the  time  the  early  ap¬ 
ples  commence  dropping  in  July  until 
the  hens  are  shut  up  in  November,  they 
eat  all  the  ripe  apples  they  can  hold,  and 
we  can  find  no  fault  with  their  laying 
except  when  they  are  moulting.  As  a. 
matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  successful  poul¬ 
try  men  in  this  section  let  their  hens 
range  in  their  orchards  for  mutual 
benefit.  white  &  rice. 


Two  Fine  Pigs. — I  see  on  page  751 
that  Billy  G.  has  gone  to  market.  He 
lacked  one  day  of  being  seven  months 
old  when  butchered,  and  dressed  209 
pounds.  That  would  make  him  214  days 
old,  so  you  see  that  he  lacks  five  pounds 
of  weighing  one  pound  for  each  day  of 
his  age.  That  is  a  good  pig.  But  here 
are  two  that  are  better.  Henry  Wright 
butchered  two  pigs  223  days  old  that 
dressed  653  pounds,  an  average  of  3261/£ 
pounds  each.  These  pigs  were  half 
Berkshire  and  half  Chester  White.  They 
were  fed  on  corn  and  milk,  balanced  by 
the  feeder.  If  anyone  can  beat  them  let 
us  hear  from  them.  A.  L.  E. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

Sensible  Sheep  Talk. — I  think  the 
outlook  for  sheep  quite  encouraging. 
One  reason  is  that  the  wool  market  is 
steadily  getting  into  better  shape;  an¬ 
other  that  in  many  of  the  older  States 
the  number  of  sheep  is  on  the  decrease, 
so  much  so  that  the  local  demand  for 
mutton  will  now  consume  the  local  sup¬ 
ply.  Still  another  is  the  prevailing  high 
price  of  meat,  mutton  included.  While 
there  is  much  in  the  old  saying,  “Well 
summered  is  half  wintered,”  §t?fl  a  flock 
that  is  healthy  and  on  the  gain  at  the 
beginning  of  Winter  may-  outstrip  one 
that  is  carrying  more  tallow:  ~  If  sheep, 
can  have  an  intermediate  period  during 
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the  late  Fall  months,  say  October,  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  if  open,  between 
their  Summer  runs  and  Winter  quar¬ 
ters,  have  a  general  opening  of  gates 
and  bars,  give  them  the  run  of  the  horse 
pastures,  stubble  fields,  etc.  This  will 
give  them  a  start  that  will  help  all  Win¬ 
ter.  As  to  the  early  feeding  of  grain, 
roots,  etc.,  I  would  say  yes,  especially 
to  lambs  and  yearlings.  In  all  cases 
where  fresh  range  cannot  be  provided 
mangers  of  hay  or  other  fodder  will  do 
good.  Always  try  to  make  the  Winter 
as  short  as  possible  for  a  sheep. 

Cuba,  N.  Y.  s.  e.  cole. 
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lA  OSLF 
DYSPEPSIA. 


like  practically  all  other 
kinds  of  dyspepsia  and  in¬ 
digestion  results  from 
“bolting”  or  taking  the  , 
food  too  rapidly.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  proper  admix¬ 
ture  of  saliva  and  other  — — - — 

digestive  substances.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  calf  getting  dys-  T 
pcpsia,  scours,  potbelly,  Hu*,  etc!,  wbllo  sucklig  Ha  oVn 

i„£.tho0u"k  Wb«  ,o°  r!ch?  lt,s  - 

COMMON  SENSE  CALF  FEEDER 

naturc  s  a*«l  the  ttlllt  can  be  regulated 

„  9“'  **  quantity.  Cairo,  dojust  a. 

well  aa  when  Slicking  their  mother,  and  the  feeder  absolute¬ 
ly  prorente  their  sucking  the  cows  when  weaned.  Gold  Medal 

mtn'tAst«!i™?  fnitT  *doP*»d  hr  Experi¬ 

ment  Stations.  Over  50,000  In  use.  Durable,  simple,  eco¬ 
nomical,  prac.lcal  and  scientific.  Price  »1. 60.  Sent  postpaid 

- for  91.75.  Our  Cows  r.ellef  is  guaranteed 

to  euro  Caked  Hag  in  12  to  24  hours, 
bample  box  by  mail  t:rc.  Pend  for  22  rea¬ 
sons  why  you  should  use  a  feeder. 

Sold  by  ono  dealer  In  erery  town. 

O.  lUirg.t'o.,  llox  II,  Lyndon, Yt. 


tflVCTIESi  B  6  Crushed  for  poultry,  fresh 

viol  sliq  Oaf.EieBeO  front  Baltimore  factory  In 
1001b.  bags,  35c  each;  SG.00  per  ton.  20c  more  per  bag 
from  Bath  or  Milwaukee.  Circulars  free. 


Canfield  Coon  Co. ,55  Main  St.,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS 

From  #6  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market. 
Brooders,  #4  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  L'GONIER.  IND. 


CTORU 

INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  We  pay  freight. 
Circular  free ;  catalogue  6c. 

Geo.  £rtel  Co„  Quincy*  Ill. 


2.80  For 
200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog*  to-day. 

OEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy 


Dept. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder 

Made  for  folks  who  succeed.  Perfect  regulation, 
hatches.  Don’t  experiment,  getamaebin© 
can  know  about.  Send  for  our  largo 
166  pages.  Books  In  fivo  lan- 
Writo  for  the  one  you  want. 


RELIABLE 

INCUBATORS  and 
BROODERS. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back.  Send  10  cents  postage  for  great  pouW 
book  j  ust  issued,  explaining  remark- 
guarantee  under  which  wo  sell. 

Uc liable  Incubator  A  Brooder  Co#* 
Box  B- 101  Quincy,  111. 


CYPHERS  SKCUBATOR, 


World  s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26 Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
180  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  offleef  or  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Bstatio,  N.  ¥.,  Chicago,  ill.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York,  N.  X. 


i^DAND«"teer| 

will  double  your  egg  yield.  Thous-  J 
ands  of  poultry  raisers 

say  so.  It  costs  less,  turns  easier, 
cuts  faster  andlastslonger  than 
'  any  other.  Price  $5.00  up.  Sol ,1  on  15  Bay.’ 

Free  Trial.  Sond  for  book  and  special  proposition. 

STRATTON  MF’G.  CO., 

Box  18,  Erie,  Pa. 


ADAM'S  OUTS 

easily,  quickly,  neatly.  Among 


GREEN!  iOHE  GUTTERS' 

It  stand.i  alone.  The  only  one  with 
Bail  Bearingo.  Write  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  No.  33 

YV.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  tStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


i  gfr  —Four  Grandsons  of  Exile, 

sJ  Sot  Bn  3  CS  solid  color;  2,  4,  8  and  9 

months  old.  Cheap  for  quality. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa..  It.  R.  No.  4. 


Dili  I  ~~A  very  ricll]y  bred  Jersey 
UfiEIStSE  &  uUlah  Bull,  four  months  old.  dam 
has  a  record  of  2-1  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days; 
also  a  young  cow,  dam  record  of  21  pounds. 

IKA  WATSON.  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
**  HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHURST  FARM.  Mentor,  Ohio. 


.—PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


Holstein-Friesians  crcCk  TZ 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Mclennan  brothers  stock  farm, 

ISCHUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Registered  Holstein-Frlesian  Calves  for  Sale. 
Seven  Heifer  and  three  Bull  Calves.  Large,  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  marked  animals,  eight  to  nine  months 
old.  All  sired  by  Dora  DeKol's  Count  No.  23757.  Dams 
equally  well  bred.  Extended  pedigree  and  full  in¬ 
formation  furnished  upon  request.  Inquire 

P.  13.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Oakland  Farm  Hoistein-Friesians 

OFFICIALLY  TESTED. 

First  Prize  Herd  at  New  York,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Fairs,  and  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1902. 
Both  sexes,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able,  quality  considered. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


FO SR  SALE 


-A  choice  herd  of  thor- 

nnphhroii.  Kt.firfid 


If*  ho  oh!  mo- Spring  and  Fall  Pigs.  S.  A.  LITTLE, 
UllKoIlMCd  Malcolm,  Box  A,  New  York. 


Excellent  Berkshires  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 

Rov.  O.,  sired  by  our  imported  Boar,  British  Model  4th 
and  others.  M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM. 


Derkshire,  C. White  and  P.  China  Pigs,  2  mos.  up.  Also 
°  Collie  Put  s,  White  Holland  Turkeys  and  B.P.  Rock 
Cockerels.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  Lotbers,  Lack,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES  5? 


Cng.  bacon 


.eg.  P.  CMnas,  BerlisMres  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  ili ed  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 


—  c.  OliUfUUV/tVi  J  I  "  ^  - - -  “ - - 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


RUfinDI  I'flflTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
HiCyUllA  (XUfft  I  O  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O. 

CETDDETC  Some  trained.  Book 
faUUU  b  ERftE  g  d  and  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  WIs. 


Collie  Pups 


—Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


EGGS 


in  Winter.  20  years’ experience.  Booklet  10c. 
J.  B.  Stephens,  Montgomery’s  Ferry,  Pa. 


White  Wvandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  $1  up.  Bronze 
Turkeys,  finest  flock,  $2  up.  Italian  Bees, 
Duroc-Jersey  Pigs.  $4  up. 

GEORGE  ENTY,  Templeton,  Pa. 


250  Choice  ’SSS.EVSM 

Silver  Wyandottes  for  sale.  Price  reasonable. 

Du.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

•  .  •  -  ‘  '  t  ’  . 


White  Leghorn  Qockereis 

We  have  a  large  flock  of  the  finest  stock  we  ever 
raised.  Don't  wait  until  Spring  to  buy  your  breeders 
and  then  take  the  leavings.  Write  now.  State  just 
what  you  want;  price  will  suit  you. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


New  Mode! 

Bone  Gutter 

easiest.  Send  for  catalog 
and  special  trial  offer  free. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO. ,  BoxllO  SYRAOUSE,  N.  Y. 


cuts  finest  and 


*  "4® f  Everybody  admits  that  cut  green  bone  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
JHr  productive  poultry  food.  It  is  most  easily  and  quickly  cut  by 

r#MANN’S  BONE  C VITER. 

I  W  Its  latest  improvements  make  bone  cutting  simple  and  easy.  Try 
|jr  it  and  see.  We’ll  send  you  one  on  Ten  Days’  Free  Trial  and  ask 
¥  no  money  until  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  Isn’t  this  better 
lor  you  than  to  pay  for  a  machine  you  never  tried?  Catalogue  free,  f 

F.  W„  MANN  CO..  Box  *5,  Milford,  Mass.f 

Granite  Crystal  Grit,  Swinging  Feed  Trays,  Champion  Corn  Shelters,  fl 
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HOW  THE  HENS  ARE  LAYING. 
What  Proportion  Shell  Out  ? 

liens  are  laying  about  one  in  9  or  10  per 
day,  some  flocks  more  and  some  less.  In 
looking  over  my  book  I  see  that  has  been 
about  the  average  for  several  years.  They 
usually  begin  to  gain  about  November  15 
or  20.  This  includes  both  hens  and  pullets. 

J.  W. 

My  hens  are  not  laying  much.  I  broke 
my  hip  last  Spring  and  have  had  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  hired  man.  Does  it  need  any 
other  excuse?  When  trees  grow  the  year 
’round,  then  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us 
to  expect  hens  to  lay  all  the  time. 

Hanover,  Mass.  a.  h.  m. 

I  sold  all  of  my  hens,  with  the  exception 
of  one  pen  of  White  W’yandottes,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  they  have  laid  well  up  to  within 
a  month,  and  since  then  have  had  from 
the  It  an  average  of  probably  two  eggs  a 
day.  They  are  now  picking  up  again,  and 
the  pullets  will  soon  begin.  My  Wyandotte 
pullets  began  the  last  of  November  last 
year.  d.  s.  b. 

Springfield,  Vt, 

Both  our  hens  and  late  May  pullets  are 
laying;  what  we  consider  unusually  well. 
Although  some  of  the  hens  are  quite  rag¬ 
ged  yet,  just  finishing  the  moulting  period, 
and  the  pullets  were  hatched  late  in  May, 
and  are  just  beginning,  at  least  25  per  cent 
are  laying  and  gaining  every  day.  We  have 
not  been  without  eggs  since  January  1,  and 
have  been  feeding  on  the  Mapes  skim-milk 
and  corn  plan  (hens  balance  their  own  ra¬ 
tion)  with  very  marked  success.  We  con¬ 
sider  our  success  is  due  to  supplying  the 
hens  with  an  unlimited  quantity  of  food  of 
such  a  variety  as  will  enable  them  to  bal¬ 
ance  their  own  ration.  J.  d.  h. 

Windham,  N.  Y. 

I  consider  October  and  November  the 
poorest  months  of  the  year  for  eggs.  If 
one  has  very  early  pullets  quite  a  fair  egg 
yield  can  can  be  obtained,  but  later  pullets 
and  hens  will  net  do  much  during  these 
months.  In  my  own  case  the  egg  yield  is 
next  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
the  poultry  caused  by  the  large  apple  crop 
and  the  scarcity  of  help.  I  have  been  too 
busy  to  attend  to  the  hens  at  all.  I  have 
no  very  early  pullets  and  hens  are  on  the 
point  of  laying,  so  in  two  weeks  I  can  tell 
a  very  different  story.  Not  over  10  per 
cent  of  the  flock  is  now  laying,  but  this  is 
a  much  poorer  showing  than  usual.  Eggs 
are  certainly  worth  working  for,  as  I  can 
get  28  cents  a  dozen  right  at  my  door. 

Nortonhill,  N.  Y.  h.  r.  i. 

T  raise  poultry  for  sale,  and  am  on  a  town 
lot  125x150  feet;  always  have  to  sell  my  old 
hens  as  they  develop  for  laying.  1  get  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  each  for  hen  and  $2  for  a  fairly 
good  pullet,  but  always  keep  the  best  for 
myself.  I  am  getting  a  few  eggs,  about  12 
to  15  per  day,  but  will  in  a  few  days  be 
getting  a  good  supply  of  eggs.  I  am  get¬ 
ting  my  hens  and  pullets  ready  for  Win¬ 
ter.  I  have  a  fine  lot  of  them,  and  if  I  get 
along  all  right  will  write  you  results  and 
my  reason  why.  I  always  have  had  good 
success  in  getting  Winter  eggs.  According 
to  my  idea  if  you  have  a  hen  free  from  lice 
and  in  good  healthy  condition,  feed  her  a 
good  quantity  of  mixed  grain  feed,  plenty 
of  green  stuff  such  as  cabbage,  clover, 
beets,  etc.,  and  a  little  meat  meal  or  fresh 
ground  bone,  she  is  sure  to  lay.  My  mixed 
grain  feed  consists  of  cracked  corn  and 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  half  of  mixture  or 
about  that  of  oats  and  other  half  corn, 
wheat  and  barley.  John  w.  warrick. 

Washington,  Pa. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  I  do  not  look 
for  many  eggs,  but  always  put  forth  the 
greatest  effort  to  obtain  them,  knowing 
well  that  I  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  near 
future.  On  the  basis  that  for  the  average 
daily  egg  yield  two  hens  are  laying  for 
every  egg  laid,  10  per  cent  of  the  hens  are 
laying  here.  This  is  for  the  first  week  in 
November,  and  is  as  well  as  usual  with  us 
at  this  time  of  year.  In  about  three  weeks 
I  shall  look  for  decided  gains  from  the 
hens.  The  pullets  are  gaining  daily  now 
The  per  cent  does  not  include  the  eggs  laid 
by  pullets.  It  might  be  well  to  say  that 
this  is  from  400  hens  in  one  flock  in  one 
large  pen.  I  do  not  think  it  best  to  crowd 
a  flock  to  lay  in  November,  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  the  hens  gaining  or  even  hold  what 
start  is  made.  The  least  thing  will  stop  a 
flock  laying  now,  when  a  little  later  they 
would  continue  to  gain.  If  my  hens  start 
in  January  and  gain  slowlv  I  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  keep  them  at  it  through  the  Winter, 
and  we  always  have  the  coldest  weather  in 
January  and  February.  If  they  do  not  lay 
so  many  in  November  and  December  they 
lay  better  in  the  Summer.  Here  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  what  eggs  are 
worth  on  the  market,  as  it  does  how  much 
they  cost  to  produce.  Last  Winter  we 
wintered  500  hens  which  were  not  fed  to 
lay  until  January  1;  began  to  lay  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  laid  3,7o0  dozen  eggs  from  then 


until  October  1;  eggs  costing  for  food  for 
the  year  five  cents  per  dozen,  l.  h.  l.  b. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Cabbage  to  Milch  Cows. 

I  am  anxious  to  learn  the  best  possible 
plan  to  store  and  feed  my  crop  of  cabbage 
to  a  dairy  of  30  milch  cows  this  Winter. 
I  intend  to  feed  silage,  gluten,  bran,  dry 
cut  stalks  and  hay,  and  can  feed  cabbage 
if  it  is  best  and  more  profitable  than  to 
sell  for  $2.50  or  $3  per  ton.  I  can  store  them 
in  a  basement  already  fixed  for  them. 

Corfu,  N.  Y.  F.  d.  r. 

We  are  feeding  our  cows  twice  a  day 
with  good  results,  always  after  milking. 
If  I  had  cabbage,  silage  and  grain  I  would 
feed  grain  first  thing  in  morning;  all 
the  cabbage  the  cows  would  eat  after 
milking  (never  before),  dry  fodder  at 
noon,  silage  in  evening.  Sprinkle  grain 
on  silage  after  milking.  This  is  the  way 
we  feed  our  cows,  and  we  never  have 
any  trouble  with  ill-flavored  milk.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  good  feed  for  milch  cows;  will 
increase  quantity  and  not  injure  quality 
if  fed  as  stated.  In  storing  cabbage  for 
market  we  put  some  in  cellar,  some  in 
woods,  some  on  meadows  where  wind 
will  not  blow  snow  off,  stub  down,  with 
covering  of  straw.  For  feeding  I  would 
pile  in  small  piles  in  field,  leaves  and  all. 
Keep  cool.  c.  p.  E. 

An  Experience  With  Pumpkins. 

I  see  on  page  765  an  article  on  feeding 
pumpkins  and  pumpkin  seeds.  I  will 
give  my  experience.  A  few  years  since 
there  was  a  canning  factory  near  my 
farm,  and  in  the  season  for  the  work 
they  canned  large  quantities  of  squash, 
which  I  assume  are  similar  in  composi¬ 
tion  (though  perhaps  higher  in  food 
value)'  to  pumpkins.  In  preparing  the 
squash  for  canning  the  seeds  and  inside 
fibers  were  thrown  into  one  pile  and  the 
parings  into  another.  The  parings  were 
sold  to  farmers  for  feeding,  and  they 
were  excellent  for  dairy  cows,  but  the  in¬ 
side  material  with  the  seeds  was  not 
used,  it  being  claimed  that  such  feed 
would  dry  up  the  cows.  I  thought  1 
would  experiment  for  myself,  and  find 
if  the  opinion  was  well  founded.  I  be¬ 
gan  feeding  the  stuff  to  my  herd  of 
about  a  dozen  cows  and  the  milk  yield 
soon  began  to  lessen.  I  continued  until 
the  milk  yield  was  reduced  to  about  halt 
what  it  was  when  I  began,  and  then 
stopped.  I  fed  large  quantities  of  the 
same  material  to  hogs,  cooking  it  with 
small  potatoes  and  feeding  meal  with 
it  with  good  satisfaction.  I  also  fed  it 
freely  to  some  heifers  I  had  and  saw  no 
ill  effect.  I  have  fed  pumpkins  to  milch 
cows,  seeds  and  all,  and  noticed  no  ill 
effects,  but  feeding  the  seeds  in  such 
quantities  as  I  did  when  using  the 
squash  pulp  did  certainly  dry  up  the 

COWS.  M.  MORSE. 

Massachusetts. 


MILK  NOTES. 

The  cows  are  looking  quite  well.  There 
is  not  as  much  Winter  feed  as  last  year; 
corn  is  short  50  per  cent.  Dairymen  are 
cutting  out  what  light  milkers  they  can 
sell;  now  and  then  one  is  selling  springers, 
but  milk  is  bringing  a  good  price  and  they 
are  going  to  carry  all  they  can.  Milk,  $1.35 
per  100.  Oats  are  a  good  crop;  hay  good, 
but  harvested  in  bad  condition.  E.  s.  b. 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

The  hay  crop  in  my  locality  was  a  good 
one,  and  was  secured  in  fair  condition, 
considering  the  stormy  weather.  Corn  was 
a  failure  on  account  of  its  being  so  wet. 
Oats  made  a  big  growth  of  straw,  but  there 
is  complaint  that  there  is  more  straw  than 
oats.  Fall  feed  has  been  prime,  and  with 
the  present  prices  for  milk  I  think  farmers 
will  winter  the  usual  number  of  cows.  Our 
prices  for  milk  this  Winter  will  be  the 
following:  October,  $1.45;  November,  $1.55; 
December,  $1.65;  January,  $1.65;  February, 
$1.50;  March,  $1.40.  d.  j.  w. 

Woodford,  N.  Y. 


Sheep  Notes.— The  sheep  markets  have 
been  much  over-crowded  for  some  time 
back,  and  unless  they  take  a  turn  for  the 
better,  sheep  that  were  bought  in  early 
Summer  will  leave  poor  payment  for  their 
grass.  I  bought  a  number  myself;  have 
been  well  grazed,  and  instead  of  risking 
the  markets,  I  am  purposing  putting  them 
to  feed  on  corn  for  two  or  three  months. 


By  that  time  they  will  surely  bring  a  bet¬ 
ter  price.  About  sheep  going  into  their 
Winter  quarters,  the  best  thing  is  to  have 
them  in  good  condition.  If  it  is  breeding 
ewes,  if  -  your  pasture  has  been  left  a 
little  rough  let  them  roam  about,  house 
them  and  give  them  some  hay  at  night, 
and  toward  their  coming  into  lamb  give 
them  a  little  corn,  say  one-half  a  pound 
a  day  each  until  the  grass  comes.  But 
if  feeding  sheep  you  can  treat  them  much 
the  same,  but  they  will  go  with  iy2  pound 
corn  a  day  each,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  roam.  a.  tod. 

Palo  Alto  Co.,  Iowa. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  v. 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovos,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaiders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  It.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 


Cattle  Stanchion 


The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  freeon  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ltOBERTSON,  Eorestville,  Conn. 


wudei"s  stanchion 

—  being  an  improvement  over 
^Smith’s.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safest  swing  stanchion 
made.  Has  steel  latch  and  automatic 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn  ft  in  back¬ 
ing  out.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
•wood.  Pinsfor  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

IK.  WILDER*  SONS, 


DeLaImL 

Cream  Separators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y. 


The  KEYSTONE 

Dehorning  Knife 

makes  the  dehorning  ofc  attic  simple 
and  easy.  Operation  over  in  an  in¬ 
stant;  but  a  moment's  pain.  Clean, 
smooth,  clear  cut,  with  no  bruising 
or  crushing.  Highly  valued  by  stock¬ 
men.  Fully  warranted. 

M.  T,  PHILLIPS.  POMEROY,  PA. 


Take  Your  Choice 

i  The  Convex— very  iimple,  quick  — 
\  to  operate.  Bully  V — latest  and  most 
J[poworful  V-Knifo  made.  Sent  on 
trial*  Calf  Dishorner  and  othor 
^supplies.  Send  for  catalog. 

Western  orders  filled 
\  from  Chicago. 

.  i  CEO.  WEBSTER 

I  The  Convex  Christiana,  Pa. 


Lameness 

in  a.11  forms  and  Curb. 
Splint,  Spavlrv,  Sprainea 
Cord,  etc.,  all  yield  readily  to 
and  are  permanently  cured  by 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company . 


Nothing  equals  it  when  used  internally  for  Colic, 
Distemper,  Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 


— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  dis¬ 
eases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
••Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  •>()  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  genuine  but  Tultle’fi* 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  otTer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any* 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOM-B  AULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cor* 


The  safest.  Ilest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take, 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
»nd  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FI  KI N  G.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  ®1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


I  '  I 
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Here's  -the  Big  "Brother 

Empire 

Cream  Separator 

( The  Easy  Running  Kind.) 

I’m  the  latest  member  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Empire  family.  I  have  an 
actual  capacity  of  680  to  700 
pounds  per  hour  and  I  turn  more 
easily  than  any  other  separator 
in  the  world  of  the  same  capacity. 
If  you  want  to  run  me  by  belt 
power  or  by  steam  turbine,  just 
say  so,  and  I’ll  come  prepared.  I 
don’t  like  to  brag  about  myself, 
but  everybody  who  sees  me  says 
I’m  all  right — simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  easy  turning,  a  close  skim¬ 
mer  and  easy  to  keep  clean.  And 
best  of  all,  I  have  no  delicate 
mechanism  about  me  to  get  out 
of  fix.  I’m  buiit  to  last,  and  you 
don’t  have  to  call  in  a  doctor  to 
tinker  with  me  every  now  and 
then.  I  cost  only  #125,  and  I’ll 
save  you  that  much  money  in  a 
little  while.  I’m  Empire  No.  4. 

Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

My  people  have  a  good  book 
about  me  and  my  brothers  and 
sisters  that’s  full  of  dairy  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

Mav  we  send  you  one? 

j 

Empire  Cream  Separator 
Company, 

( Formerly  U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.) 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


THE  ARRAS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leading  Cream  Extractor, 
because  milk  and  water  are  not 
mixed.  It  will  raise  your  cream 
In  3  to  5  hours.  Always  pure, 
sweet  milk  for  house  use  and 
feed.  The  most  convenient  de¬ 
vice  on  earth  for  handling  your 
milk  Summer  or  Winter.  Be¬ 
ware  of  Imitations  and  infringe¬ 
ments,  as  our  extractor  Is  fully 
patented.  Agents  wanted. 

Arras  Cream  Separator  Co., 

21,  1301.  BLUFFTON,  OHIO. 


Any  Horseman 

of  experience  knows  that  there  is  no  Liniment 
so  efficient  and  absorbent  and  quick  as  well  in 
its  action  as 

Sloan’s  Liniment 


It  is  not  a  cheap  wash  but  a  genuine 
pain  reliever  and  scientifically  cura¬ 
tive  preparation. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers.  Horse  size.  5Qc.  and  8 1  per  bottle.  I  'amil;  size,  25c. 
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HUMOROUS 


I  stood  beside  Niagara  Falls, 

Where  waters  ail  rush  down, 

But  I  was  discontented  and 
I  guess  I  wore  a  frown; 

Far  sweeter  would  have  been  my  cup, 
Could  I  have  seen  them  rushing  up! 

—Baltimore  News. 

Police  Captain:  “So  you  shot  the 
dog.  Was  he  mad?”  Officer  Grogan: 
“No,  sor;  but  th’  leddy  thot  owned  him 
was.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“Josir  bet  Zeke  that  he  could  stay  un¬ 
der  water  two  minutes.”  “Did  Josh 
win?”  “Yep!”  “Where  is  he  now?” 
“Under  thar  yet.”— -Philadelphia  Record. 

Lige:  “Did  yc’  heah  ’bout  dat  cullud 
man  what  died  f’um  eatin’  too  many 
watahmillions?”  Rastus:  “Too  many 
watermillions!  I  didn’t  know  dey  wuz 
dat  many.” — New  York  Journal. 

Mrs.  Muggins:  “The  widow  Bjones 
seems  to  have  been  looking  forward  to 
the  Fourth  with  considerable  eager¬ 
ness.”  Mrs.  Buggins:  “The  Fourth! 
Why,  she  only  buried  her  third  a  couple 
of  months  ago.” — Pniladelphia  Record. 

Kind  Old  Gentleman  :  “Don’t  be 
downhearted,  my  little  man.  Why,  just 
think!  Some  day  you  may  be  President 
of  the  United  States!”  The  Boy  (sob¬ 
bing):  “It  looks  as  if  I’m  headin’  that 
way;  somebody  is  always  roastin’  me!” 
— Puck. 

“Now  Willie,”  said  the  careful  moth¬ 
er,  “I  don’t  want  you  to  associate  with 
those  Smith  boys — they  are  so  rough 
and  rude.”  “Not  t’  me,  ther  ain’t.  Why, 
I  picked  a  fight  an’  licked  ’em  as  soon 
as  I  struck  de  neighborhood.” — Balti¬ 
more  Herald. 

Little  Augusta  was  at  the  window. 
“Oh,  come  quick,  or  you  won’t  see  it!” 
she  called  excitedly;  “he’s  running 
away!”  “What  is  it,  dear?”  asked  her 
mother.  “Wny  there’s  a  horse  going 
down  the  street  with  nothing  on  but  his 
tail.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

Little  Genevieve  had  been  to  see  a 
circus  parade,  and  when  she  got  home 
her  mama  was  asking  her  what  she  saw. 
“Why,”  said  the  child,  “the  ephlants  was 
the  funniest  things.  They  hadn't  any 
feet  but  just  walked  on  the  ends  of  their 
legs,  and  they  had  tails  on  their  faces, 
too.” — Chicago  Little  Chronicle. 

Mrs.  Waldo  (of  Boston):  “I  have  a 
letter  from  your  Uncle  James,  Penelope, 
who  wants  us  to  spend  the  Summer  on 
his  farm.”  Penelope  (dubiously):  “Is 
there  any  society  in  the  neighborhood?” 
Mrs.  Waldo:  “I’ve  heard  him  speak  of 
the  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  I  presume 
they  are  pleasant  people.” — Boston  Bea¬ 
con. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  doing  in 
here,  Tommy?”  asked  his  mother,  peer¬ 
ing  into  the  darkness  of  the  henhouse, 
whence  had  been  coming  for  five  min¬ 
utes  or  more  a  series  of  dismal  squa wir¬ 
ings,  accompanied  by  a  loud  flapping  of 
wings.  “I  am  trying,”  said  Tommy,  who 
seemed  to  be  doing  something  with  a 
knotted  rope,  “to  fix  this  rooster  so  his 
alarm  won’t  go  off  before  seven  o’clock 
to-morrow  morning.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Clark’s 

Cider 

Mills 


One  to  eight  Barrels. 

Clark’s  Double-Action 


A  1+ 


CUTAWAY  HARROW 

wiil  easily  move  15.0C0  tons 
of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  ltider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

A  Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


692  Craig  St..  Moxtukal.  P.  Q. 
Teniente-ltey  71,  Havana.  Cvba. 
22a  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N. 7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


DELOACH 


,-Taw  millsTrebesl 

The  Price  is  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS’  SI25  SAW  MILL 
Cats  2000  Feet  Lumber  a  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  4  to  100  h.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Corn  MUIb,  Water  Wheels,  eto. 
DeLoach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  OOO  Atlanta,  Go. 
(Branch,  120  Liborty  St.,  NewYork.) 
Handsome  Catalogue  Free  if  you  cut  this  out  and 
givo  name  of  paper. 


THE 

Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAW  MILL 

for  45  years — too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  En¬ 
gines,  Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  Implements,  mailed 
free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

York,  Pa.  . 

C\VMAVVVWWV\AVVl\\VVMlVt\VV\\\‘ 

THE  KELLY  fedeudpl^ll 

does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn, 
in  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  that  grows.  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  thaD  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Every  machine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles'  essay  -‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed.”  free.  THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

Dept.  X.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  High  Price  of  Goal 

is  the  cause  of  much  present  anxiety  but  there  is  a 
practical  way  of  overcoming  it  to  gome  extent. 
/m**  yew  W  W  With  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw 
U!  Mi'  Ki'  w  you  can  rapidly  and  with  case 

©  an<*  Ba£ety  SAW 

your  own  wood  and 

SAVE  COAL, 

time,  labor,  money; 
or  saw  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wood  and  make 

$5  tO  $  I  5  DAY 

Strong,  rigid  frame, 
adjustable  dust  proof 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We 
make  6  styles.  Also 
the  famous  “Hero” 
1  Friction  Feed  Drag 

Saw,  Foed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
Buskers.  Shellers.Sweep  Horse  Powers, Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-  day  for  Free  Catalogue. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St..  Batavia. III. 


fiet 

of  Y< 


all  the  Good 

of  Your  Corn  Crop 

by  grinding  cob  and  all  with 
the  easiest  running,  largest 
capacity  mill  made.  The 

NewHolland 

Cob  and  Feed  Mill 

especially  adapted  for  wind 
mills  and  other  light  power. 

Q  A|  J  nn  Trial  Send  it  back  if  »  Sizes. 

Oulu  UN  I  lldl.  it  does  not  do  better  work  than 
others  costing  twice  as  much.  Catalogue  Free. 

New  Holland  Machine  Works,  Boi  115  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Monarch  Mill 

for  grinding  ear  corn  into  feed  and  for 
rrinding  all  grains,  is  Guaranteed  to 
o  more  and  bettor  work  In  a  given  time  than  an j  other 
mill  of  Bime  size.  Best  for  farmers’  OB®. 

,  15  DAYS’  TRIAL 

"  toproToit.  If  you  are  not  convinced, 
no  sal©  and  no  pay.  Standard  French 
Burr  and  Attrition  Mills, 8h©llers,Crush- 

'  _  era,  ©to.,  for  many  farm  purposes.  Send 

for  fre©  catalogue  and  price  list. 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  *  CO.  Box  18  Muncy,  Pa. 

THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream,  tawing  wood  and  all  power 
purpose®.  Hlghent  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Kxn. ,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan- Am.  Exp.,  Buffr..’  >, 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal,  Charleston,  U.G., 
Exp. .  1901.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ,  188  Mott  8t.,  NewYork 


MILLS 


to  Perfection 

and  are  away  down  in  price.  Geared  mills 
for  ear  corn  or  small  grains.  Guaranteed  to 
grind  rye  faster  and  better  than  any  other 
mill.  COMBINED  MILLS  with  best  horse 
power.  Easy  running  saws. 

Don’t  Buy  Until  You  Get  Price  and  Free  Catalog  15. 

You  will  find  many  advantages  in 
buying  from  the 

Buckeye  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Springfield, O. 


Send  for  Circulars  to 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganm.  Ct. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 

Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4,  8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

Til  OS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92.  Springfield.  O. 

$50.00  Feed 
Grinder  for 

$15.00 


Closing-  out  this  line  on  account  of 
sickness  of  partner.  About  50  more 
on  hand.  Write  for  particulars. 

SUNDRIES  MFG.  COMPANY, 

SOOTH  BEND,  IND. 

CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  T  r-  IN  Any  Place 

I  Srll  By  Any  °ne 

UuLD  For  Any  Purpose 

Stationeries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Hoisters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


HORSE  POWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


FOR  $90.00 


We  offer  you  a  strictly  modern,  absolutely  new  and  perfect,  fully 
guaranteed  gas  or  gasoline  engine,  complete  with  pumping  jack  and 
all  fixtures  and  fittings. 

Price  for  the  2-Horse  Power,  -  -  -  $90.00 

For  efficiency,  quality,  simplicity,  mechanical  construction  and 
economy,  the  engine  is  unsurpassed. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Motive  Power,  both  new  and  second  hand. 
Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  57. 

CH8Q&GO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO, 


When  You  Buy 
buy  the  best  and 
avoid  trouble 


ENSILAGE 

THE*  ROSS  machinery 

is  the  best,  and  ifyou  willsend  forCatalogue  No.  45, 
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SHORT  TALK  ON  BREEDING  CATTLE. 

What  to  Breed  For. 

Dairymen  who  are  not  breeders  of  purebred  cattle 
often  boast  that  their  dairies  produce  as  much  (or 
more)  milk  or  butter  as  the  herds  of  purebred  cattle 
owned  by  the  breeder.  If  they  would  only  give  the 
matter  a  little  thought  it  would  seem  very  clear  why 
cattle  not  so  well  bred  should  be  greater  producers 
for  a  short  time.  In  the  first  place  one  should  not 
imagine  that  a  breeder  is  simply  a  feeder.  High  feed¬ 
ing  is  the  rock  that  has  shattered  the  bark  of  many 
a  would-be  breeder.  The  modern  dairyman,  as  I  know 
him,  generally  buys  his  cows  at  from  four  to  six  years 
old.  He  feeds  them  a  ration  to  produce  as  much  milk 
as  possible,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  they  fail 
and  are  replaced  by  others.  Now  this  course  will  not 
do  for  the  breeder.  His  foundation  cows  cost  too 
much  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  manner.  Besides,  I  claim 
that  a  cow  should  not  be  overworked  if  she  produces 
the  best  offspring  of  which  she  is  capable.  It  is  true 
that  many  breeders  follow  the  high- 
feeding  plan  and  make  money  at  it, 
but  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  object  of  the  true  breed¬ 
er  is  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle 
he  fancies,  and  not  simply  to  get  rich 
and  then  slip  out  from  under  the 
landslide  of  condemnation  heaped 
upon  the  cattle  by  the  misguided 
people  who  bought  his  weaklings, 
bred  from  great  producing  but  over¬ 
taxed  parents. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  advo¬ 
cate  scrimping  cattle  and  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  the  meanest  of  all  cows,  the 
purebred  scrub.  Speaking  of  scrimp¬ 
ing  calls  to  mind  the  case  of  a  young 
village  man  who  commenced  farm¬ 
ing.  He  bought  some  purebred  pigs 
and  learned  from  his  farm  paper  that 
brood  sows  should  be  moderately  fed. 

The  result  was  that  after  his  sows 
farrowed  he  nearly  starved  them  to 
death,  pigs  and  all.  He  lacked  ex¬ 
perience,  and  didn’t  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  moder- ation  and  starv¬ 
ation.  The  well-bred  dairy  cow  will 
surely  eat  a  lot  of  food  without  in¬ 
jury,  but  she  cannot  eat  everything, 
and  the  man  who  knows  the  type  of 
cow  that  produces,  and  then  comes 
the  nearest  to  knowing  how  much  she 
can  stand  feeding,  is  the  man  who 
improves  his  herd.  We  occasionally  find  a  cow  that 
seems  to  run  all  to  milk,  and  we  are  elated.  But  we 
find  to  our  sorrow  that  she  has  reserved  but  little  for 
her  offspring,  and  they  are  even  below  the  average  of 
the  herd.  We  ought  to  have  known  before  they  came 
to  maturity  that  they  would  never  be  good  cows  be¬ 
cause  they  lacked  the  dairy  type.  They  were  not 
beefy,  but  they  were  too  delicate;  they  lacked  luster 
of  the  eye,  breadth  of  muzzle  and  size  of  nostril. 
Their  heart  girth  was  too  small  and  their  dinner  bas¬ 
ket  too  small  also.  They  had  the  general  open-made 
dairy  conformation  and  their  tails  were  of  regulation 
length.  They  had  good  udder  indication  as  heifers, 
but  they  lacked  that  great  essential — constitution.  I 
believe  that  the  only  safe  rule  to  follow  in  breeding 
dairy  cattle  is  to  breed  to  a  fixed  dairy  type.  If  a 
great  producing  cow  does  not  drop  calves  of  the  right 
type  she  is  not  desirable  as  a  breeder,  and  on  the 
other  hand  if  a  cow  of  but  moderate  milk  producing 
capacity  drops  calves  that  come  up  to  the  desired 
standard  of  dairy  conformation  and  constitution,  she 
may  safely  be  depended  on  to  work  genuine  improve¬ 


ment  in  the  herd,  rather  than  to  weaken  it,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  cows  that  are  great  perform¬ 
ers  at  the  milk  pail,  but  lacking  in  constitution  or 
lasting  qualities.  The  accompanying  picture  of  a  bull 
calf,  Fig.  329,  shows  about  the  type  I  am  after. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

H.  E.  COOK'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

Prospects  for  a  Heifer. 

How  much  milk  should  a  heifer  give  with  her  first  calf 
to  develop  into  a  profitable  cow  if  two  years  old  when 
fresh,  of  good  size  for  a  grade  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  on 
good  pasture  or  fed  a  good  grain  ration?  What  propor¬ 
tion  of  heifers  raised  from  a  common  cow  that  has  made 
two  pounds  of  butter  a  day,  and  bred  to  good  Jersey 
stock,  should  be  equal  to  their  mother?  o.  d.  t. 

Town  Hill,  Pa. 

A  grade  Jersey  should  give  20  pounds  of  four-per- 
cent  milk  to  become  a  profitable  cow.  This  would 
give  us  eight-tenths  of  a  pound  of  butter  fat  or  about 
nine-tenths  of  a  pound  of  butter  daily  supposing  that 
the  cream  separation  is  nearly  perfect.  One  might 


A  BOLL  CALF  OF  FINE  DAIRY  TYPE.  Fig.  329. 

reasonably  expect  such  a  heifer  to  develop  into  a  cow 
giving  250  to  300  pounds  of  butter  annually,  which  is 
not  phenomenal  by  any  means,  but  certainly  a  pro¬ 
fitable  cow.  Much  will  depend,  however,  upon  the 
development  which  the  owner  obtains  through  food 
and  care.  No  amount  of  selection  and  breeding  can 
offset  the  loss  of  slack  feed  and  neglect.  It  serves  to 
a  cow  the  same  purpose  that  environment  does  for  a 
boy  or  girl.  The  pressure  upward  and  onward  must 
be  slow  and  sure,  never  so  fast  that  we  endanger  the 
udder  tissue  or  digestive  tract.  A  well-balanced  man 
grows  strong  under  work;  a  well-cared-for  cow  also 
becomes  more  valuable  and  effective.  To  determine 
what  proportion  of  heifers  should  equal  their  moth¬ 
ers  is  altogether  a  lottery.  This  common  cow  may  be 
a  sport  and  have  no  power  to  reproduce  herself,  or 
she  may  have  been  the  product  of  selection,  and  have 
force  and  prepotency.  In  the  first  case  her  offspring 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  sire;  in  the  latter  she 
will  exercise  a  controlling  factor.  In  the  first  case  I 
should  expect  fully  50  per  cent  to  equal  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  dam.  In  the  latter  case  no  one  can  tell; 


perhaps  25  per  cent,  maybe  50  per  cent,  and  the  bull 
might  exercise  such  tremendous  force  that  75  per 
cent  would  equal  the  dam.  What  may  have  taken 
years  to  complete  through  feed,  selection  and  care, 
one  may  by  a  single  error  in  breeding  destroy  and  set 
back.  I  never  fully  appreciated  the  force  of  this 
statement  until  I  foolishly  made  a  few  cross-bred  ex¬ 
periments  and  saw  a  result  unlike  in  form,  vigor  and 
producing  power  either  sire  or  dam.  Experience  is 
a  forceful  teacher,  but  if  one  can  stand  the  cost  it 
often  seems  the  most  effectual. 

Problems  in  Stable  Ventilation. 

The  question  of  ventilation  appears  to  be  of  in¬ 
creasing  interest  to  dairy  farmers.  While  the  prin¬ 
ciples  relating  to  air  currents,  which  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  still  remain  and 
must  be  recognized  in  flue  and  stable  construction, 
there  is  one  point  which  has  been  brought  out  in  my 
recent  experience  over  which  one  has  no  control  after 
the  stable  is  completed.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
damp  places  in  the  barn  are  first 
found  at  points  of  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture.  If  a  warm,  closely-built  stable 
has  one  end  or  corner  in  which  ani¬ 
mals  are  not  kept,  or  where  the  num- 
,ber  of  animals  is  small,  here  we  find 
•condensation.  I  had  at  one  time  sup¬ 
posed  an  outlet  flue  would  obviate 
this  disadvantage  through  giving  an 
opportunity  for  this  moisture  to  es¬ 
cape.  This  idea  seems  now  to  have 
been  wrong.  In  fact,  an  outlet  at 
these  points  may  be  a  doubtful  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  the  reader  will  read¬ 
ily  comprehend  when  he  stops  for  a 
moment  to  consider  the  principle. 
iWe  note  the  quick  condensation  of 
moisture  upon  a  pitcher  or  cold  sur¬ 
face  on  a  warm  day,  so  we  have  this 
same  effect  when  one  corner  or  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stable  is  of  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  through  lack  of  animal  oc¬ 
cupancy.  The  suggestion  is  there¬ 
fore  to  distribute  animal  space  and 
to  intersperse  such  places  as  box 
stalls,  storage  room,  etc.,  if  all  such 
extras  are  to  be  built  in  the  stable, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  room  will 
will  have  a  uniform  temperature 
throughout.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  recognition  of  this  fact  will 
result  in  minimizing  the  space  in 
stable  arrangements  not  at  once  to 
be  used  for  stock  accommodation;  that  is  for  stables 
that  are  built  exceedingly  warm  for  the  dairy  cow, 
an  animal  that  refuses  to  thrive  and  make  thrift  for 
her  owner  if  not  provided  with  warmth  and  pure  air 
combined. 

The  Wholesale  Butter  Business. 

Can  you  suggest  a  practical  way  of  starting  the  whole¬ 
sale  butter  and  egg  business?  Where  do  such  dealers 
procure  their  supplies;  that  is,  that  part  not  sent  on 
commission?  Can  they  buy  as  they  like,  or  do  they  have 
to  contract  to  take  certain  amounts?  Can  a  wholesale 
dealer  buy  from  anyone  in  New  York  City  to  sell  again? 

READER. 

I  would  suggest  to  our  friend  that  he  at  once  hire 
himself  to  one  of  the  old-established  wholesale  firms 
to  gain  experience,  no  matter  what  his  financial  or 
social  position  may  be.  Stocks  of  butter,  eggs,  cheese, 
etc.,  are  both  purchased  and  received  on  commission. 
It  depends  quite  largely  upon  the  make-up  of  the  man 
or  the  firm.  Some  prefer  to  buy  at  a  fixed  price  and 
then  control  the  product,  and  are  in  my  experience 
the  most  satisfactory  people  to  do  business  with. 
Either  system  requires  effort.  The  commission  man 
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must  spend  effort  in  solicitation;  he  must  advertise, 
keeping  himself  and  his  business  constantly  before 
the  people.  Most  of  the  large  concerns  maintain  a 
regular  system  of  agencies  and  confine  the  goods 
handled  to  these  purchasers.  Others  who  are  quite 
shrewd  and  not  always  particular  as  to  quality  will 
buy  their  goods  in  the  city  when  a  surplus  is  pre¬ 
sented.  I  think,  however,  these  last-named  firms 
rarely  are  purveyors  to  the  best  trade.  The  best  is 
found  purchasable  in  the  city,  but  usually  those  who 
have  bought  produce  of  selected  quality  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  knowing  that  their 
regular  trade  will  demand  and  accept  no  other.  Con¬ 
tracts  are  made  upon  a  basis  of  New  York  quoted 
prices,  usually  at  a  premium  over  them.  It  often 
seems  strange  how  a  price  nearly  equal  to  current 
high  quotations  can  be  paid  for  country  produce;  then 
add  express  or  freight  and  commission  and  handle 
upon  the  same  market.  These  prices  are  only  paid 
for  reputed  brands  that  pass  on  to  retailers  or  con¬ 
sumers  without  resale,  the  buyer  retaining  a  com¬ 
mission  for  his  trouble  and  profit.  These  people  are 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  above  market  prices  in  order 
to  secure  uniform  name  and  quality. 

The  Problem  of  Milking. 

How  does  H.  E.  Cook  manage  his  help  about  milking, 
hours,  etc.? 

Milking  on  our  farms  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
day.  For  many  years  milking  was  an  extra.  A  day’s 
work  must  be  done  in  the  field  and  the  milking  and 
chores  done  before  and  after.  It  is  practiced  to-day 
upon  many  farms,  and  is  no  doubt  responsible  for 
much  of  the  trouble  to  get  milkers.  Milking  is  not 
more  objectionable  than  other  farm  work.  Our  men 
get  up  uniformly  at  about  4.30  A.  M.  and  finish  their 
work,  including  milking,  at  6  P.  M.,  eating  supper 
after  milking.  These  hours  are  not  materially 
changed  with  the  changing  seasons.  I  am  not  sure 
that  men  will  accomplish  more  by  working  longer 
days.  If  the  disposition  is  in  a  man  to  accomplish 
something  he  will  do  it  anyway.  That  is  the  main 
thing;  keep  men  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  all  goes  well. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

WINTER  EGGS.— What  are  the  conditions  which 
will  insure  a  full  yield  of  eggs  in  Winter,  when  nature 
seems  to  call  a  halt  in  egg  production?  We  discussed 
this  question  last  week,  and  its  importance  and  timeli¬ 
ness  warrant  further  consideration.  David  Ayres,  of 
Circleville,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  Orange  County’s  progres¬ 
sive  and  substantial  farmers.  I  frequently  met  him 
in  town  last  Winter  with  a  big  basket  of  eggs,  and 
heard  him  tell  what  good  success  he  was  having  with 
his  hens.  Yesterday  I  concluded  to  improve  the 
lovely  Fall  weather  by  driving  out  to  his  place,  to 
see  if  I  could  learn  anything  which  would  throw  light 
on  this  dark  subject.  On  the  way  I  passed  at  least 
one  farm,  where  a  subscription  to  TirE  R.  N.-Y. 
would  have  been  a  good  investment.  The  proprietor 
is  evidently  a  hustler,  and  among  other  improve¬ 
ments  I  noticed  a  large  newr  plantation  of  raspberries. 
The  work  seemed  to  be  well  done  except  that  the 
rows  were  set  only  about  3 y2  feet  apart.  Had  he  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  the  past  year  he  should  have  learned 
that  they  require  more  space  between  the  rows. 

A  WORKING  FLOCK.— I  found  Mr.  Ayres  with  his 
working  clothes  on,  and  willing  to  give  all  the  in¬ 
formation  passible.  His  flock  consists  of  about  100 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  which  he  keeps  in  two  flocks 
of  50  each.  A  year  ago,  he  says,  he  had  40  old  hens 
and  80  pullets;  too  many  to  be  accommodated  in  his 
one  house,  so  he  built  a  second  hennery.  This  was 
well  built,  but  the  way  the  moisture  condensed  on 
the  walls  was  “something  fierce/’  as  he  expressed 
it,  and  soon  after  the  birds  were  placed  in  it  roup 
broke  out  in  his  flocks,  and  he  lost  about  30  of  the 
birds,  leaving  him  only  90.  This  was  in  November 
and  December,  1901.  He  got  but  few  eggs  in  those 
months,  but  by  January  those  that  recovered  from 
the  roup  began  to  lay  well  and  kept  it  up  through 
the  Winter.  No  daily  record  of  the  egg  yield  was 
kept,  but  Mrs.  Ayres  has  an  account  of  every  egg  sold. 
She  estimates  that  six  eggs  a  day  were  used  in  the 
family,  and  that  about  20  dozen  were  set  prior  to 
April  1.  These,  with  the  284^  dozen  sold,  make  a 
total  of  4,194  eggs,  an  average  of  a  little  more  than 
45  a  day  for  the  three  months  from  90  hens.  Can  we 
draw  any  lessons  from  this? 

QUICKENING  EGG  PRODUCTION.— I  said  last 
week  that  as  the  system  passes  from  the  weakened 
condition  of  half  feed  to  the  thriving  condition  of 
full  feed  there  is  a  general  quickening  of  all  the 
bodily  powers.  Here  we  had  the  same  conditions 
spoken  of  last  week.  No  one  who  has  ever  handled 
a  flock  with  roup  sufficiently  severe  to  lose  25  per 
cent  of  them  will  doubt  that  those  birds  were  thin 
and  weak  when  they  recovered  from  it.  “Never  saw 


hens  so  hungry  in  all  my  life,”  said  Mr.  Ayres,  -when 
asked  about  their  appetite.  I  am  not  going  to  recom¬ 
mend  roup  as  a  desirable  way  to  prepare  hens  for 
Winter  egg  production,  but  can  we  not  get  the  same 
conditions  by  means  of  a  period  of  semi-starvation? 

Did  they  cat  more  than  a  maintenance  ration? 

Mr.  Ayres,  with  the  help  of  his  daughter,  who  does 
most  of  the  feeding,  measured  out  carefully  a  day’s 
ration  as  the  90  hens  ate  it,  and  it  amounts  to  about 
five  ounces  per  hen  daily  of  dry  feed.  As  the  hens 
passed  from  the  weakened  condition  caused  by  the 
roup  to  the  thriving  condition  of  convalescence,  the 
bodily  powers  were  all  quickened,  and  the  organs  of 
egg  production  stimulated  to  action  at  a  time  when 
nature  is  inclined  to  let  them  lie  dormant. 

FEEDING  RATIONS.— Mr.  Ayres’  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  would  fit  such  a  case  as  this  better  than  a  mash 
of  balanced  ration  made  up  of  purchased  feeds  en¬ 
tirely.  I  have  not  figured  out  the  nutritive  ratio  ex¬ 
actly,  but  think  it  will  not  vary  much  from  1:6.  At 
any  rate  it  gave  him  good  results  last  Winter.  For 
the  encouragement  of  those  of  us  whose  hens  are  do¬ 
ing  little  now  in  the  way  of  eggs,  I  might  add  that 
Miss  Ayres  could  only  find  four  eggs  from  her  flock 
of  100  fine-looking  birds  the  day  I  was  there,  Novem¬ 
ber  20.  He  feeds  a  morning  mash  with  whole  grain 
at  noon  and  at  night.  His  morning  feed  is  made  up 
as  follows:  Wheat  bran,  two  parts  by  measure; 
ground  oats,  one  part;  wheat  middlings,  one  part; 
corncob  meal,  one  part;  meat  scrap,  one-half  part. 
The  whole  grain  mixture  is  as  follows:  Buckwheat, 
one  p£rtl  oats,  one  part;  corn,  three  parts;  wheat, 
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one  part.  A  light  feed  of  the  buckwheat  and  oats  is 
given  at  noon,  and  a  full  feed  of  the  corn  and  wheat 
at  night.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  the  above,  ex¬ 
cept  the  bran,  middlings  and  meat  scrap,  could  be 
grown  on  the  farm  if  desired. 

HENS,  HOGS  AND  COY/S.— The  following  letter  is 
from  a  farmer  in  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.: 

I  am  on  a  farm  of  about  160  acres  together  with  my 
father  and  brother.  We  are  at  present  making  butter 
from  about  20  cows.  We  would  like  to  change  to  hogs, 
hens  and  fruit.  Now,  I  think  we  could  raise  quite  a 
large  part  of  our  grain,  such  as  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley 
and  buckwheat  cheaper  than  to  buy  all  western  grain. 
At  times  I  have  been  very  much  discouraged  about 
farming.  Our  hours  in  the  dairying  are  from  4  A.  M.  to 
7  P.  M.  nearly  the  year  around  with  small  profits.  The 
young  men  are  nearly  all  leaving  the  farms  and  going 
to  the  shops,  getting  from  $2  to  $3  per  day.  a.  c.  p. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  to  A.  C.  P.  that  he  think 
twice  before  disposing  of  the  dairy.  I  look  for  better 
times  ahead  for  dairy  farmers.  All  the  indications 
point  to  higher  prices  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
meantime  why  not  add  the  other  branches  named, 
to  the  products  of  the  farm?  One  of  the  strongest  ar¬ 
guments  in  favor  of  hens  and  pigs  is  that  they  do  not 
interfere  with  dairying,  but  on  the  contrary  can  be 
kept  on  the  same  farm,  and  be  a  help  rather  than  a 
hindrance  to  dairying,  on  account  of  the  increased 
amount  of  fertility  furnished.  On  a  farm  where  20 
cows  are  kept  and  say  $1,000  worth  of  butter  pro¬ 
duced,  $1,000  worth  of  poultry  and  pig  products,  or 
even  $5,000,  can  also  be  secured  without  interfering 
in  the  least  with  the  amount  of  dairy  products.  I 
speak  of  course  of  a  case  where  the  feed  for  the  poul¬ 
try  and  pigs  is  purchased.  A  man  who  buys  or  rents 
a  store  and  sells  $10,000  worth  of  groceries  a  year  at 


a  profit  would  consider  it  good  policy  to  be  able  to 
also  sell  $10,000  worth  of  dry  goods  and  an  equal 
amount  of  hardware  at  a  profit  from  the  same  store. 
Rent  is  one  of  the  big  items  of  expense  in  almost  all 
branches  of  business,  and  farming  is  no  exception.  It 
■would  seem  that  in  a  case  like  that  mentioned  the 
father  and  two  brothers  ought  to  be  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  “poultry,  pigs  and  fruit”  without 
disposing  of  the  dairy.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  one  of  the  first  reforms  to  be  adopted  is  to  man¬ 
age  somehow  to  put  in  shorter  hours.  From  4  A.  M. 
to  7  P.  M.  is  too  long.  If  there  is  work  that  must 
be  done  at  such  extreme  hours  of  the  day,  the  same 
man  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  do  it,  and  also  work 
all  of  the  intervening  time.  o.  w.  mates. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PEDDLER. 

What  to  Peddle. 

Part  III. 

RAISE  THE  RIGHT  MATERIAL.— No  matter  what 
it  is,  let  it  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  Bring  your  reli¬ 
gion  right  into  your  work;  that  is  the  way  to  live  it. 
Raise  and  gather  your  crops,  sort  and  pack  your  pro¬ 
duce  by  the  Golden  Rule — “Would  I  want  to  buy  such 
goods  as  this?”  If  it  happens  that  you  must  sell 
second-quality  goods,  sell  them  as  such  and  at  a  right 
price.  It  is  this  part  of  the  work  where  the  greatest 
skill,  the  keenest  oversight  and  the  best  judgment 
are  required.  If  one  has  to  hire  help  it  is  very  difficult 
to  have  things  done  right,  but  if  a  man  has  children 
and  can  make  them  have  a  feeling  of  pride  about  the 
quality  of  the  farm  produce,  and  can  make  them  work 
faithfully,  each  one  having  a  responsibility  about  it, 
the  problem  will  easily  be  solved.  Long  before  the 
planting,  one  should  find  out  the  right  varieties  to 
raise.  He  should  consult  his  customers  and  learn 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  then  he  must  respect 
their  prejudices.  Some  may  like  the  wax-podded 
string  beans,  while  others  are  just  as  sure  that  the 
green  ones  are  best.  In  our  town  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  the  Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn.  It  does 
no  good  to  say  that  it  is  really  very  nice;  people  will 
not  believe  it.  Therefore  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
raise  the  kind  they  do  like.  It  is  a  thankless  task  to 
try  to  educate  the  public  taste.  Not  what  ought  to  be 
wanted,  but  what  is  wanted,  should  be  raised. 

GATHERING  AND  HANDLING.— Then  when  the 
right  varieties  have  been  planted  and  tended  to,  they 
must  be  gathered  at  just  the  right  time.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  large  demand  for  green  peas,  and  if  they  could 
be  got  on  to  the  consumers’  tables  in  perfect  condition 
there  would  be  a  still  greater  demand.  The  one  who 
gathers  the  peas  should  be  some  one  of  critical  taste 
and  keen  observation;  in  short,  one  who  can  tell  at  a 
glance  which  pods  are  just  right  to  gather,  and  which 
should  be  left  to  the  next  picking.  And  then  they 
should  be  sold  as  soon  as  possible.  If  they  can  be 
gathered  in  the  morning  and  cooked  for  that  day’s 
dinner,  your  customers  will  probably  say  they  were 
the  nicest  peas  they  ever  ate,  and  will  ask  what  va¬ 
riety  they  were,  never  suspecting  that  it  is  because 
they  were  fresh  that  they  were  so  sweet  and  tender. 
Green  corn  is  another  vegetable  that  should  be  hur¬ 
ried  from  the  field  to  the  consumer.  I  believe  that 
the  moment  it  is  broken  off  it- begins  to  lose  its  sweet¬ 
ness.  This,  too,  should  be  gathered  at  just  the  right 
stage  of  growth,  and  before  it  becomes  tough  and 
waxy  and  tasteless.  While  peas  and  corn  deteriorate 
the  fastest,  other  things  should  be  in  the  best  stage  of 
growth  and  as  fresh  as  possible — Summer  squash  be¬ 
fore  the  shells  get  tough,  string  beans  before  they  get 
stringy,  shell  beans  when  the  pods  are  well  colored 
but  before  they  begin  to  wither.  This  gathering  of 
things  I  would  never  trust  to  one  who  was  merely 
working  for  pay  and  took  no  interest.  The  good 
picker  must  have  common  sense  and  a  conscience. 

PERISHABLE  PRODUCTS.— The  perishable  berries 
and  fruits  need  careful  handling.  Strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  must  be  hurried  to  market, 
and  even  worse  than  these  are  peaches,  which  require 
to  be  handled  as  carefully  as  eggs,  in  order  not  to 
bruise  the  delicate  skins.  Apples  and  Winter  vege¬ 
tables  will  look  attractive  if  carefully  sorted  and 
clean.  Small  quantities  of  fruit  or  berries  that  are 
not  sold,  or  are  not  quite  fit  to  sell,  may  be  canned 
and  sold  in  the  Winter.  All  cow  products  need  great 
care  and  cleanliness.  Milk  absorbs  odors,  we  are  told, 
and  some  milk  I  know  of  has  wonderful  opportunities 
along  this  line.  Homemade  butter,  if  made  by  a  care¬ 
ful  woman  who  is  neat  and  has  a  sense  of  smell  which 
she  uses,  brings  a  good  price  and  is  in  great  demand. 
Don’t  despair  if  you  have  no  molds  or  ornate  prints. 
If  the  butter  is  patted  into  perfectly  plain,  symmeti- 
cal  bricks,  it  will  be  attractive  and  something  of  a 
novelty.  Skim-milk  and  buttermilk  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses  may  be  disposed  of  on  the  route,  especially  in 
Winter  when  the  milk  will  keep  sweet.  Eggs  should 
be  clean  and  always  strictly  fresh.  If  one  can  dress 
poultry  quickly  and  neatly,  orders  can  be  taken,  and 
this  will  be  a  profitable  way  to  dispose  of  surplus  _ 
fowls.  In  fact,  no  matter  what  a  farmer  has  to  sell  he 
can  easily  dispose  of  it  if  he  has  a  little  peddling 
route,  whether  it  be  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  a  dressed 
chicken  with  some  home-grown  sage  for  its  stuffing, 
a  cord  of  wood  or  a  quart  of  dry  beans.  Everything 
goes,  provided  always  that  the  quality  is  a  little  above 
the  average.  Not  only  is  it  pleasant  to  know  that  one 
gets  the  profit  that  is  his  right,  but  when  one’s  cus¬ 
tomers  keep  saying  how  nice  everything  is,  and  not 
only  tell  the  peddler  but  their  friends  and  neighbors 
too,  why,  that  also  is  very  pleasant,  and  makes  one 
feel  almost  like  a  benefactor  to  his  kind. 

SUSAN  brown  robbing. 
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ROOT  GRAFTING  AND  MOW  TO  DO  IT. 

The  Whole  Story  Clearly  Told. 

NOT  A  DIFFICULT  JOB. — There  are  many  country 
people  who  have  some  idea  of  how  root  grafting  is 
done  but  who  have  never  tried  it  nor  seen  others  do 
it.  Some  may  be  anxious  to  put  up  a  few  apple  grafts 
the  coming  Winter  and  set  them  out  next  Spring,  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  a  few  trees  for  their  own  use, 
for  apple  trees  are  usually  propagated  in  this  way.  It 
is  usually  better  to  let  the  nurserymen  grow  the  trees 
and  buy  them  ready  for  setting  than  to  try  to  do  such 
work  on  the  farm;  but,  as  the  operation  is  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  by  no  means  costly,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
as  well,  the  necessary  directions  are  given. 

STOCKS  AND  SCIONS.— The  first  thing  is  to  get 
the  stocks  or  roots  on  which  to  graft.  Some  may 
think  that  any  kind  of  apple  roots  will  do,  but  this 
is  a  great  mistake.  Small  roots  dug  up  from  large 
trees  are  of  no  value,  because  the  scions  will  not 
unite  with  them,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  Large  or 
No.  1  apple  seedlings  are  the  best,  and  those  one  year 
old  are  much  better  than  two-year-olds.  They  cost 
from  $4  to  $5  per  1,000,  and  are  mostly  grown  on  new 
and  very  rich  prairie  land  in  Iowa  and  neighboring 
States,  that  they  may  make  good  growth  and  be  free 
from  all  diseases.  Such  stocks  are  cheaper  as  well  as 
better  than  the  chance  seedlings  which  may  be  dug 
up  about  the  farm.  Not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  get¬ 
ting  these  roots  bought  and  put  into  a  very  cold  cellar 
or  buried  in  the  earth  outside;  but  they  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  so  they  will  not  be  frozen  and  yet  be  accessible 
at  any  time  in  the  Winter.  The  scions  should  be  cut 
as  soon  as  possible,  tied  in  bundles,  securely  labeled, 
and  put  in  a  similar  place.  Any  temperature  that  will 
induce  the  slightest  swelling  of  the  buds  on  the  stocks 
or  scions  will  damage  them. 

THE  TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS  needed  to  do  the 
work  are  very  simple.  Any  small  knife  with  a  large 
handle  and  a  thin  and  rather  wide  blade  will  do  for 
making  the  grafts,  provided  it  has  good  steel,  for  the 
cuts  must  be  smooth,  and  this  requires  a  keen  edge. 
A  small  shoe  knife  will  serve  the  purpose  well.  A 
good  supply  of  waxed  thread,  conveniently  arranged, 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  complete  the  preparations. 
This  is  made  by  getting  small  “cotton  twist,”  which 
is  usually  sold  in  skeins  or  hanks  and  at  a  low  price. 
It  should  be  wound  on  large  spools  or  into  balls.  I 
have  used  pieces  of  corncobs  about  five  inches  long  in¬ 
stead  of  wooden  spools,  and  they  are  about  equally 
good.  Wind  on  as  much  as  they  will  hold.  They 
should  then  be  boiled  in  common  grafting  wax,  which 
is  made  of  one  part  of  tallow,  two  parts  beeswax  or 
paraffin,  and  four  parts  of  rosin,  melted  together. 
When  the  spools  or  balls  are  well  saturated  with  the 
hot  wax  they  should  be  taken  out  and  put  in  any 
convenient  place  for  future  use. 

THE  GRAFTING  can  be  done  any  time  after  all 
things  are  ready,  as  has  just  been  directed,  but  not 
later  than  about  the  first  of  March.  The  grafts  must 
have  time  to  heal  or  knit  together.  It  is  done  by 
nurserymen  in  grafting  houses,  which  are  merely 
rooms  or  shops  where  the  grafters  can  be  made  com¬ 
fortable  and  good  light  afforded.  But  any  place  of 
the  kind,  as  a  good  'cellar  or  workshop,  is  all  right. 

I  have  put  up  many  thousands  of  root  grafts  in  my 
kitchen  during  the  days  when  it  was  too  cold  to  work 
outside,  and  on  Winter  evenings,  my  wife  and  little 
boy  doing  the  tying,  counting,  labeling,  and  bundling. 
If  the  spools  of  thread  are  put  overhead  by  some  de¬ 
vice  that  will  allow  them  to  unroll  easily,  it  will  be 
handier  than  to  have  them  on  the  table  before  the 
grafter.  We  are  now  ready  to  do  the  grafting.  Get 
a  bundle  of  the  roots  and  one  of  scions,  put  them  on 
a  table  and  take  a  comfortable  seat  before  it.  If  they 
are  diity  or  gritty,  which  is  probable,  they  must  be 
washed  thoroughly.  After  untying  the  first  thing  is 
to  cut  them  into  proper  lengths.  The  scions  should 
be  from  five  to  six  inches  long  and  cut  so  that  a 
strong  bud  will  be  at  the  top  end  of  each  and  every 
one.  This  is  important,  because  the  growth  of  the 
future  tree  depends  on  a  good  bud  near  the  top  of 
the  scion.  A  pattern  may  be  seen  in  the  center  of 
■Fig.  331.  It  is  well  to  make  a  lot  of  such  cuts  o^ 
short  scions  at  once  and  have  them  ready,  with  the 
butts  all  turned  one  way.  The  seedling  stocks  should 
be  cur  off  at  the  collar.  This  is  sometimes  done  by 
chopping  them  while  they  are  yet  in  the  bundle,  but 
I  think  they  are  too  much  bruised  by  such  rough 
treatment  and  prefer  to  use  pruning  shears  or  a  sharp 
knife,  cutting  one  at  a  time  or  by  small  handfuls.  All 
the  side  branches  and  fibrous  roots  should  be  trimmed 
off  closely,  leaving  only  the  main  or  central  part. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  good  nursery¬ 
men  and  fruit  growers  as  to  the  length  of  the  piece 
of  roots  to  be  used  for  a  single  graft,  but  it  is  quite 
well  proven  that  the  upper  five  or  six-inch  cut  of  a 
good  root  is  equal  to  or  better  than- a  longer  one.  1 
have  found  that  cuts  four  inches  are  about  as  good 


as  any  other  length.  The  lower  or  second  and  third 
cuts  often  make  good  grafts,  but  I  prefer  not  to  de¬ 
pend  too  much  or  not  at  all  on  them. 

FITTING  THE  GRAFTS.— Having  prepared  a  lot 
of  roots  ready  for  the  next  part  of  the  operation  we 
can  proceed  to  cut  and  fit  the  two  parts  together,  one 
by  one,  or  trim  a  lot  of  one  or  both  before  fitting  them 
together,  as  may  best  suit  the  grafter.  My  preference 
is  to  trim  a  pile  of  scions,  and  then,  when  I  trim  a 
root  fit  a  scion  to  it.  This  saves  one  handling  of  the 
root,  over  the  other  way.  To  trim  the  parts  ready 
for  their  union,  take  a  scion  in  the  left  hand  and 
with  the  knife  make  a  long  sloping  cut  at  its  butt 
end,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  tapering 
to  a  point.  This  cut  must  not  be  haggled,  but  long, 
straight  and  smooth.  Without  dropping  it  cut  a  slit 
half  an  inch  long,  parallel  to  the  cut  just  made, 
forming  a  tongue,  and  with  its  point  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  slope,  as  seen  in  Fig.  331.  The  top  end 
of  the  root  is  cut  exactly  the  same  way. 


JOINING. — Now  they  are  ready  to  be  joined.  Try 
to  put  those  together  which  are  of  equal  size,  so  that 
they  may  fit  well  in  all  their  cut  edges.  When  a 
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number  have  been  thus  fitted  together  they  are  ready 
for  tying.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  tie  root  grafts, 
and  almost  any  child  can  soon  learn  to  do  it  well. 
Take  the  graft  by  the  scion  end,  holding  it  firmly  in 
the  palm,  with  the  spliced  part  between  the  thumb 
and  fore  finger.  Take  the  waxed  thread  in  the  right 
hand  and  put  the  end  of  it  under  the  left  thumb,  to 
hold  it  fast  while  the  thread  is  passed  around  the 
graft  and  made  to  bind  down  the  end.  Wind  the 
thread  or  roll  the  graft  in  the  left  hand  so  as  to  bind 
the  cut  surfaces  firmly  together;  and  snap  off  the 
thread  without  tying  it.  The  wax  on  it  will  hold  it 
in  pla.ce.  This  completes  the  job.  It  is  simple  enough 
and  easy  to  do,  and  after  a  little  practice  it  can  be 
done  well  and  quickly.  But  careful  work  should 
never  be  sacrificed  for  speed.  The  drawing,  Fig.  33t 
has  been  made  life  size  from  a  root  which  I  grew  in 
my  back  yard  in  Washington,  from  a  rotten  apple 
planted  there  last  April,  and  a  scion  cut  from  an  apple 
tree  that  stands  not  far  away.  Both  are  about  typical 
in  size  and  proportion  of  what  a  good  root  graft  should 
be.  Pear  roots  and  scions  may  be  root-grafted  the 
same  as  those  of  the  apple,  but  for  some  reason  that 
I  do  not  fully  understand  they  are  rarely  used  in  this 
way  by  nurserymen.  I  have  been  told  that  they  do 
not  grow  off  so  well,  but  this  has  not  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  few  that  I  tried  on  one  occasion. 

STORING. — After  a  quantity  are  made  tie  them  into 
bundles  of  about  100  each;  they  can  then  be  packed  in 


layers  in  boxes  without  tying.  They  should  be  care¬ 
fully  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  variety,  and  that 
without  delay.  Willow  twigs  are  better  for  ties  than 
strings,  because  they  will  not  rot  in  the  damp  pack¬ 
ing  and  allow  the  varieties  to  get  mixed.  The  pack¬ 
ing  away  until  planting  time  is  a  very  important  and 
particular  matter.  Damp  sawdust,  wood  mold  and 
moss  are  all  excellent  packing  material.  Use  an 
abundance  of  it,  so  the  bundles  or  layers  do  not  touch. 
It  must  be  moist  but  not  water-soaked.  Put  the  boxes 
in  a  damp  cool  place,  but  where  they  will  not  freeze. 
See  that  rats  do  not  dig  into  them  nor  that  they  are 
disturbed  in  any  way  until  taken  out  and  planted  in 
nursery  rows  in  early  Spring.  A  very  cool  cellar  is  a 
good  place.  I  have  buried  the  boxes  in  the  earth 
when  I  had  no  cellar  at  command.  They  will  soon 
callus  or  knit  together  like  broken  bones  that  have 
been  set  by  a  good  surgeon. 

PLANTING.— The  ground  should  be  rich,  deeply 
plowed  and  finely  pulverized.  The  grafts  should  be 
set  as  early  as  it  is  possible  to  get  the  ground  in  good 
order,  and  eight  inches  apart  in  rows  four  feet  apart. 
With  a  line  and  dibble  set  them  firmly,  with  only 
two  inches  of  their  tops  above  the  surface.  Cultivate 
thoroughly  until  late  Summer.  If  all  these  things 
have  been  well  done,  something  useful  will  have  been 
learned,  a  lot  of  cheap  trees  made  on  the  farm,  and 
perhaps  some  fun  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

It.  E.  VAN  DEMAX. 


HOW  MILK  IS  MADE. 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  (Madison)  has 
issued  an  interesting  Bulletin  (No.  96)  giving  the  re¬ 
sults  of  some  investigations  regarding  milking.  It 
seems  that  in  Denmark  and  Norway  a  new  method 
of  milking  has  been  taught.  After  squeezing  out  the 
milk  in  the  usual  way  various  movements  of  the 
udder  are  made,  and  this  appears  to  increase  the  se¬ 
cretion  of  milk  so  that  more  is  obtained  than  by  mere¬ 
ly  pulling  the  teats.  Before  we  describe  these  opera¬ 
tions  we  call  attention  to  Fig.  330,  which  shows  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  cow’s  udder.  By  understanding  where  and 
how  the  milk  is  secreted  we  may  get  a  better  idea  of 
the  new  milking  methods. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  udder  is  a  spongy  mass  with 
many  cavities  or  tubes — some  of  them  too  small  to 
distinguish  without  a  microscope.  Above  each  teat 
is  a  “milk  cistern”  which  seldom  holds  more  than 
half  a  pint.  To  quote  from  the  bulletin: 

From  these,  milk  canals  or  ducts  extend  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  branch  off;  the  farther  up  into  the  udder  we 
go  the  finer  the  ducts  are,  until  they  can  only  be  seen  by 
means  of  a  microscope.  These  fine  milk  ducts  end  in  in¬ 
numerable  small  sack-like  cavities  called  alveoli.  It  is 
in  the  latter  that  the  manufacture  of  milk  takes  place. 
When  milk  is  secreted  the  cells  are  greatly  enlarged  and 
swollen;  when  the  cow  is  dry  the  cells  are  flattened  out 
and  sink  together.  When  the  milking  begins  the  milk 
flows  readily  from  the  fine  milk  glands  into  the  ducts 
and,  as  these  come  together  to  larger  trunks,  are  united 
to  drops  of  milk  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  cows  will  give  down  small  squirts  of 
strippings  for  a  considerable  time  after  a  full  flow  ot 
milk  has  ceased.  This  milk  is  elaborated  from  the  last 
portion  of  the  milk-producing  material  which  the  alveoli 
have  manufactured  at  the  time  of  the  milking.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  material  from  which  milk  is  manufactured 
goes  on  all  the  time,  according  to  our  best  present  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  the  process  is  especially  active  at  the  time  of 
the  milking.  When  the  milking  begins  some  of  the  milk 
is  already  elaborated;  the  greater  portion  of  the  milk  is, 
however,  most  likely  formed  during  the  process  of  milk¬ 
ing  from  the  material  stored  up  in  the  alveoli  during  the 
interval  since  last  milking.  Toward  the  end  of  the  milk¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  milk  is  much  smaller  than  before,  until  it 
practically  stops,  unless  continuous  stripping  is  resorted 
to.  It  is  the  rich  milk  adhering  to  the  cavities  and  ducts 
of  the  udder  which  is  thus  lost  to  the  dairymen  if"  the 
milking  is  interrupted  at  the  point  when  many  milkers 
stop  milking.  By  simple  manipulations  of  the  udder  this 
portion  of  the  milking  can  be  easily  obtained,  and  being 
very  rich  in  butter  fat  and  other  milk  solids,  it  will 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  whole  mess  of  milk  if 
added  thereto. 

FIGHTING  RABBITS  AND  APPLE  BORERS. 

What  do  practical  fruit  growers  do  to  prevent  rabbits 
and  borers  from  injuring  apple  trees? 

A  good  dog  and  a  shotgun  is  the  best  remedy  we 
have,  but  not  practical  with  everyone.  I  would  use 
wire  cloth,  as  this  is  the  best  all-Tound  preventive, 
leaving  it  on  the  year  around.  We  watch  closely  the 
outside  of  the  tree  for  the  appearance  of  the  borers, 
and  when  we  find  them  at  work  we  dig  them  out  with 
a  wire,  then  cover  the  wound  with  earth  and  it  will 
heal  over.  Some  are  using  tobacco  dust  with  good 
results  against  the  borers,  placing  it  close  around 
the  tree.  e.  t.  j. 

Bocnville,  Ind. 

The  wire  netting  does  not  injure  the  trees  where  left 
on  all  Summer,  and  makes  a  good  protection  against 
rabbits.  Our  orchardists  also  use  the  veneer  wood 
wrapper  successfully.  For  borers  I  would  recommend 
clean  culture,  soil  kept  away  from  base  of  tree  enough 
to  form  a  shallow  basin  so  as  to  catch  a  little  water 
when  it  rains  during  Spring  and  Summer,  and  going 
over  carefully  in  May  and  September,  take  out  the 
borers  if  any  have  gone  in  to  the  trees.  Some  washes 
are  beneficial  in  keeping  out  borers,  but  it  is  not  safe 
as  a  rule  to  depend  on  them.  geo.  t.  tippix. 

Missouri. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Keeping  Apple  and  Pear  Buds. 

J.  IT.  D.,  West  Point,  Fa.— Tell  flow  apple 
and  pear  buds  are  kept  over  in  good  con¬ 
dition  until  the  next  June  to  be  used  for 
inserting  then? 

Axs. — The  scions  should  be  put  in  cold 
storage,  and  where  .they  will  not  dry  out 
in  the  least.  I  have  found  that  in  the 
sawdust  on  top  of  ice  in  an  ordinary  ice 
house  is  a  good  place.  This  will  keep 
them  damp,  if  well  buried,  and  not  al¬ 
low  them  to  start  their  buds  in  the 
least.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

The  Henry  Pear. 

£>.,  Dedham,  Mass.—  Can  you  tell  anything 
about  the  qualities  oi  the  Henry  pear?  Is 
it  of  great  promise,  according  to  some  ad¬ 
vertisers? 

Ans. — While  I  am  not  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Henry  pear,  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  it  that  I  have  seen  lead  me  to 
think  it  is  the  same  as  the  old  worth¬ 
less  Winter  Bell  or  Pound  pear,  or 
something  very  similar  to  it.  My  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  go  very  slow  in  planting  it, 
and  it  would  be  safe  to  let  it  alone  en¬ 
tirely,  at  least  until  more  is  learned 
about  it.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Fruit  Questions. 

K. ,  Kutztown,  Pa. — Are  Rome  Beauty  and 
Sutton  regular  bearers?  What  large  pears 
can  you  recommend  for  late  Winter  use? 
Give  kinds  least  subject  to  blight. 

Ans. — Rome  Beauty  and  Sutton  are 
both  good,  regular  bearers  in  a  general 
way,  and  more  so  than  many  other  good 
varieties.  There  are  places  where  Rome 
Beauty  is  tender  in  tree  and  the  fruit  is 
liable  to  fall  off  badly,  but  this  i.s  in  the 
prairie  regions,  where  the  changes  are 
violent  and  the  Summers  long  and  quite 
hot.  Easter  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Winter  pears.  Angouleme  (Duchess),  is 
large  but  it  is  only  a  late  Fall  or  early 
Winter  pear.  n.  e.  v.  i>. 

Planting  Apple  and  Peach  Trees. 

Reader  (No  Addt'css).— How  should  apple 
and  peach  trees  be  planted;  those  from 
five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  others  four  to 
six  feet  high?  How  are  they  trimmed? 

An,s. — Apple  trees  of  fair  size  for  two 
or  three-year-olds,  such  as  are  inquired 
about,  should  have  their  roots  moder¬ 
ately  pruned  back  and  then  be  planted 
firmly  in  the  ground.  The  soil  should 
be  tramped  as  hard  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  it  immediately  next  the  roots  and 
more  lightly  on  the  surface.  The 
branches  should  be  pruned  moderately 
also,  cutting  off  about  half  of  the  last 
year’s  growth.  Peach  trees  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  apple  trees, except 
that  their  side  branches  should  all  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  main  stem,  and  the 
whole  of  it  headed  back  to  about  two 
feet  high.  Earth  should  be  banked  up 
to  them  about  six  inches  to  help  hold 
them  firmly  in  place.  H.  e.  v.  e. 

Germinating  Black  Locust. 

c.  W.  N.,  Concordia,  Kan.— Does  Black 
locust  seed  need  to  lie  in  damp  sand 
through  two  Winters  before  it  will  come 
up?  I  picked  some  seed  last  October  a 
year  ago,  and  put  into  damp  sand,  where 
it  would  be  damp  continually,  and  last 
Spring  they  looked  good,  but  did  not  sprout 
at  all.  I  had  peach  and  plum  pits  in  sand 
and  they  always  come  up  without  any 
trouble.  I  looked  twice  at  my  locust  seed 
after  first  examination;  still  they  had  not 
yet  sprouted.  Isn’t  there  some  way  I  can 
treat  them  so  they  will  come  up  in  the 
Spring  after  having  been  kept  in  damp 
sand  all  Winter?  They  do  well  here  when 
planted  on  rich  damp  soil,  and  I  want  to 
get  a  start  with  some  of  the  seed. 

Ans. — Locust  seeds  are  very  hard  to 
get  to  germinate.  Unless  the  right  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  they  are  apt  to  lie  dor¬ 
mant  for  many  years.  It  was  a  com¬ 
mon  saying  in  Ohio,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
that  it  took  “fire  to  start  them’’;  for, 
where  brush  heaps  were  burned  a 
growth  of  locust  tress  was  almost  sure 


to  appear.  The  scorching  tendered  the 
shells  of  some  and  caused  then  to  start 
the  following  Spring,  while  others  were 
doubtless  killed  by  it.  If  the  seeds  that 
C.  W.  N.  has  in  damp  sand  are  soaked 
in  hot  water  next  Spring,  renewing  it 
for  several  days,  they  will  probably 
swell  and  show  signs  of  sprouting,  when 
they  should  be  at  once  planted. 

H.  e.  v.  15. 

A  List  of  Fruits. 

E.  8.  M.,  Racine,  IPis.— Give  a  list  of  peach 
and  cherry  trees  suitable  for  family  use, 
to  be  grown  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  How 
late  can  trees  be  planted  in  the  Fall  with¬ 
out  danger?  I  wish  grapevines  also  named. 
Can  these  be  set  this  Fall? 

Ans. — Almost  any  variety  of  either 
cherry  or  peach  will  do  well  in  Ontario 
Co.,  N.  Y.  The  same  is  true  of  grapes. 
A  good  list  of  apples  for  family  use  for 
that  region  is  as  will  follow,  but  there 
are  many  other  good  ones  that  might  be 
named.  They  will  be  arranged  in  order 
of  ripening;  Summer  Rose,  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Bough  (Sweet),  Williams,  Fanny, 
Primate,  Garden  Royal,  Jefferis,  Celes- 
tia,  Dyer,  Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin, 
Grimes,  Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  Wag- 
ener,  Esopus  and  Swaar.  These  will 
cover  the  whole  apple  season  and  are  of 
excellent  quality,  although  not  all  good 
market  varieties.  Very  few  trees  of  the 
early  kinds  should  be  set  and  the  bulk 
of  them  of  the  last  five  or  six  of  the  list. 
Of  peaches  the  same  may  be  said,  for  the 
very  early  kinds  are  not  so  good  as  the 
later  ones.  A  good  list  would  be  about 
like  this:  Amsden,  Triumph,  Early 
Rivers,  Mountain  Rose,  Niagara,  Cham¬ 
pion,  Oldmixon  Free,  Reeves,  Chairs, 
Salway  and  Heath  Cling.  As  to  grapes, 
there  are  plenty  of  good  varieties  to 
choose  from:  Winchell  (Green  Moun¬ 
tain),  Campbell,  Delaware,  Niagara, 
Concord,  Brighton  and  Catawba  will 
cover  the  season  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest.  Among  the  cherries,  there  are 
two  distinct  classes,  commonly  called 
“sweet”  and  “sour,”  but  both  will  do 
well  in  western  New  York.  Of  the  form¬ 
er  the  Early  Purple  (Guigne),  May 
Duke,  Late  Duke,  Wood,  Tartarian,  Na¬ 
poleon  and  Windsor  are  enough;  and  of 
the  latter,  Richmond,  Montmorency  and 
English  Morello.  These  trees  and  vines 
may  be  planted  any  time  this  Fall  un¬ 
til  the  ground  freezes.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Manure  for  Potatoes. 

H.  E.  IF..  Uniontoum,  Ry.—l  have  access 
to  cattle-pen  manure  from  a  distillery. 
The  pens  are  about  six  to  eight  feet  above 
the  ground  on  posts,  and  it  has  been  three 
years  this  Winter  since  any  cattle  wer^ 
fed  in  them;  the  last  time  the  manure 
was  left  under  the  pens  till  it  was  from  one 
t»  two  feet  deep,  and  being  shaded,  it  has 
not  been  hurt  from  the  sun  by  baking. 
There  is  no  straw  mixed  with  this  manure; 
it  is  pretty  well  rotted.  What  would  be  the 
best  crop  to  put  in  with  this  manure?  The 
hauling  of  it  will  be  the  only  cost  to  get  it, 
and  this  will  cost  20  cents  per  load.  I 
have  a  place  of  about  3 1/2  acres,  hill  land, 
sloping  towards  the  south,  and  of  a  sandy 
clay  loam,  a  fine  spot  for  early  gardening; 
also  have  some  bottom  ground  rented 
for  potatoes.  Would  you  advise  me  to  mix 
any  other  chemical  with  this  manure? 
Some  say  it  has  too  much  acid,  it  being 
from  slop-fed  cattle.  Would  you  apply 
this  manure  in  the  Fall  or  Spring  for  po¬ 
tatoes? 

Ans. — Such  manure  would  give  best 
results  on  cabbage,  sweet  corn,  onions 
or  garden  truck.  We  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  add  at  least  20  pounds  of  muriate 
or  sulphate  of  potash  and  40  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  to  each  ton  of  manure. 
Our  own  experience  in  using  manure 
mixed  with  chemicals  for  potatoes  is 
that  we  obtain  a  large  yield,  but  that 
the  scab  is  very  bad.  If  you  plant  pota¬ 
toes  next  Spring  where  potatoes  were 
grown  this  year  you  are  quite  likely  to 
have  trouble  from  scab.  If  you  feel  like 
risking  the  scab  we  would  haul  the  ma¬ 
nure  this  Fall  and  broadcast  it  over  the 
field.  Let  it  stay  there  through  the 
Winter  and  in  the  Spring  plow  it  un¬ 
der  and  fit  the  ground.  Then  scatter 
muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate 
in  strips  where  the  potatoes  are  to  be 
planted.  Open  furrows  with  a  light 


plow,  drop  the  seed  pieces  and  cover 
with  a  cultivator — thus  working  the 
chemicals  thoroughly  into  the  soil.  Be¬ 
fore  planting,  we  would  soak  the  seed 
potatoes  in  the  solution  of  formaldehyde 
so  often  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Fruitless  Japan  Plums. 

IF.  11.  IF.,  Tacoma,  Wash. — Why  do  my 
Japan  plum  trees  fail  to  bear?  They  set 
full  of  fruit  every  year,  but  it  practically 
all  drops  off.  For  several  years  I  thought 
it  was  frost,  but  am  now  satisfied  I  was 
mistaken;  the  fruit  drops  a  few  days  after 
the  blossom  has  fallen.  I  have  Botan, 
Ogon,  Satsuma  and  Kelsey;  15  of  each  set 
in  rows  in  the  order  named.  Is  it  because 
they  are  sterile  and  do  not  pollenize  each 
other?  I  have  ordered  a  tree  each  of  Hale, 
Chabot,  Abundance  and  Burbank  and 
shall  remove  four  trees  and  plant  these  in 
their  place.  Will  this  solve  the  problem? 

Ans. — It  is  sometimes  the  case  that 
Japan  plum  trees  will  not  bear,  and  we 
cannot  tell  why,  and  this  may  be  one  of 
these  peculiar  localities.  However,  it  is 
likely  that  there  is  some  trouble  about 
their  pollination.  The  rains  may  have 
washed  off  too  much  of  the  pollen  or  it 
may  really  be  frosting  in  bloom.  Sat¬ 
suma  is  the  only  one  of  those  named  as 
planted  that  is  complained  of  as  being 
self-sterile.  Perhaps  the  addition  of  the 
other  varieties  may  remedy  the  matter. 
See  what  other  trees  of  the  same  varie¬ 
ties  are  doing  in  that  vicinity.  This 
whole  class  of  plums  is  given  to  bloom¬ 
ing  too  early.  ir.  e.  v.  d. 


American  Silic  Growing.— We  have  been 
told  again  and  again  that  the  American 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  grow  silk,  yet  Prof. 
McCarthy,  of  the  North  Carolina  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  gives  figures  to  show  that 
southern  farmers  should  try  it.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  bulletin  on  the  mulberry  tree  he  says: 
“It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  farmers  in 
the  cotton  States  realize  the  great  value 
of  mulberries  as  food  for  hogs  and  poultry. 
The  mulberry  will  thrive  upon  land  ex¬ 
hausted  by  continuous  cotton  culture.  The 
roots  of  the  trees  will  prevent  the  soil 
from  washing,  while  the  tops  will  furnieh 
shade  and  fruit,  as  well  as  leaves  for  feed¬ 
ing  silkworms.  There  are  few  trees  equal 
to  the  mulberry,  and  none  that  surpass  it 
in  value  for  the  farms  of  the  Southern 
States.  Silk  growing  and  poultry  keeping 
go  well  together.  These  are  two  branches 
of  farming  that  are  capable  of  great  and 
profitable  expansion.  To  all  who  wish  to 
test  the  practical  value  of  this  tree  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  supply 
seedling  trees  at  cost  of  carriage  only, 
viz.,  one  cent  per  tree.” 


CHILD  WEAKNESS. 

You  can  worry  for  months 
about  your  weak  child  and  not 
succeed  in  doing  it  a  fraction 
of  the  good  that  comes  from 
little  daily  doses  of  Scott’s 
Emulsion. 

The  cure  of  child  weakness 


In  Case 
of... 


FIRE 


Groat  loss  could  be  prevented  and  possi- 
sibly  precious  Lives  Saved  if  you  had  I 
one  of  our 

A  I  DI0*UT  Extension  I 

ALmun  bladders 

In  every  way  the  handiest  ladder  made.  I 
When  not  in  use  telescopes  down  | 
short.  Handles  and  stores  easily. 
LIGHTEST  and  Strongest  be¬ 
cause  side  rails  are  reinforced  by 
High  carbon  steel  wire  letinto  back 
and  drawn  tight.  Makes  a  Truss. 
HANDIEST  because  it  raises 
and  lowers  with  rope  and  pulley 
as  shown,  locking  and  releasing 
automaiically.  Poes  not  scrape 
or  mar  walls  or  catch  under 
caves. 

BEST  for  farmers,  stockmen 
and  everybody. 

IIEST  foi  Fruit  Growers.  Will 
reach  any  fruit  that  prows  and 
not  injure  fruit  or  trees. 
Alright  ladders  are  sold  by 
progressive  dealers  everywhere 
or  we  will  sell  direct  to  you  at 
dealers'  price,  20c.  a  foot,  frt. 
paid.  Write  right  now  for  free 
circulars  showing  interesting 
photo  views  of  ladders  in  use. 
L.  B.  BAKER  MFC.  CO. 
Box  15L  Rnclnc.Wls. 


IMITATIONS 


Of  the  FROST— the  original  and  only  genuine  Coiled 
Spring  Wire  on  the  market  containing  twice  the 
strength  of  common  hard  oi  soft  galvanized  wire- 
are  being  offered  to  the  trade.  Send  for  catalogue 
describing  the  genuine  article. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Strongest  Fence 

In  existence  is  our  Truss  and  Cable 
Wire  Board  Fence.  Six  wires  in  every 
strand.  Costs  less,  lasts  longer,  more 
easily  built  than  any  other.  Sold  di¬ 
rect  from  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 
Agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THE  TRUSS  &  CABLE  FENCE  CO., 
323  Federal  Bldg.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


:-Tt  ^  i  .  _ _  if 

WHEN  IT’S  UP,  IT’S  UP 

for  a  long  time,  and  you  don’ t  have  to  repair  I»uge 
Fence  for  years  to  come.  That’ s  tfuite  a  saving . 

I’ AG  K  YVOVKN  TV  IKK  FKNCK  CO.,  A  OKI  AN,  M 1011. 


Thousands  of  Satisfied 

customers  express  words  of  praise 
for  our  Union  Lock  Poultry  Fenc¬ 
ing'.  There  is  nothing  nearly  as 
good.  FREE  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  tell  why. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester.  Conn. 


Magazines 

One  Year  for 

VICK’S  FAMILY  MAGAZINE, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WOAIAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER  AND 
HOME  COMPANION. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. _ 

All  3  magazines  for  50  cents. 

Publisher’s  price,  §1.10. 

Address 

GREEN’S  FROST  GROWER, 

Rochester >  N.  Y. 

Established  22  years.  Oldest  and  best.  Capital, 
*100,000.  Sample  copy  free.  Cut  out  this  offer. 


Onion  SeetTSfS 

same  as  Portugal. 


hardy  In  this  country 
oz.,  20c.  Size  and  shape 
BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


is  not  the  matter  of  a  day  but 
of  steady  common-sense  treat¬ 
ment. 

Children  like  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  and  thrive  on  it. 

Perfectly  harmless  yet  power¬ 
ful  for  good. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St„  N.  Y. 

potatoes— Bovee,  Harvest,  Cobbler,  Carman, Empire 
*  State,  Ohio,  Bose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fisher,  N.Y. 


You  Will  Find 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Palms,  etc.,  perfectly  healthy,  well- 
grown  and  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.), 
Fruitland  Nurseries, 

Established  1856.  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  is  the  favorite  wherever 
grown.  Wo  have  a  large  stock  of 
vigorous  trees.  Also  other  favorite 
varieties:  Winesap,  Gano  Bald¬ 
win,  Home  Beauty,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HARRISON  NURSERIES, 
Box  ‘49,  Berlin,  Mtl. 


TREES 


diO  t  OO- ^FPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 

JJGI  lUU  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


BCIIOU  TBCEC  Fine,  stocky,  hardy,  grown  on  the  batik  of  Lake 
B  CHUll  I  EsLuO  Erie  two  miles  from  any  peach  orchards  and  free 
from  borers  and  all  other  diseases.  Large  stock  of  Pear,  Plum,  Apple, 
Cherry,  Etc,  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits.  Headquarters  for 

ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines,  Bulbs. 


40  Acres*  tlcirdy  Jl^ose  44  vjrGcniiousGS  of  1  dims,  x*  icus,  f 
Roses,  Geraniums,  Etc.  Mail  sizo  postpaid.  Direct  deal  saves  money. 
Try  us.  Valuable  Catalogue  Free.  49th  Year.  1000  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesviile,  Ohio. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Garden  Waste. — There  is  one  source 
of  waste  in  the  garden  operations,  far 
greater  than  most  gardeners  have  any 
thought  of.  I  know  of  men  extensively 
engaged  in  hotbed  work,  which  requires 
great  quantities  of  manure.  The  great¬ 
er  portion  of  this  is  gathered  up  at  liv¬ 
ery,  hotel  and  private  barns,  and  costs 
but  little  above  the  hauling.  In  order  to 
get  a  sufficient  quantity,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  team  make  at  least  one 
trip  every  day  in  the  year,  Sundays  not 
excepted  in  many  instances.  The  ma¬ 
nure  is  hauled  home  and  piled  upon  the 
ground  without  shelter,  and  the  leach¬ 
ing  process  goes  on  from  month  to 
month.  I  believe  it  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  hundreds  of  barrels  of  liquid 
manure  go  to  waste  every  year  on  many 
of  the  truck  farms  in  my  immediate  lo¬ 
cality.  I  have  wondered  too,  many 
times  what  the  actual  saving  would  be 
if  only  a  covering  of  boards  were  put 
over  the  heap.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  estimate  very  closely,  but  I  believe 
the  results  would  be  an  eye-opener  if 
the  actual  loss  were  once  clearly  shown. 
There  are  also  other  leaks,  in  some  gar¬ 
dens  at  least,  that  sorely  need  repairs. 
One  gardener  not  far  away  with  12  to  15 
acres  under  cultivation,  keeps  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  live  stock  save  a  team  of 
horses;  not  a  cow,  pig  or  chicken,  yet 
every  year  enough  roughage  to  keep  a 
cow  or  fatten  pork  enough  for  the  fam¬ 
ily,  or  poultry  enough  more  than  to  pay 
the  grocery  bills,  goes  to  waste.  Yet 
they  buy  milk  the  year  around,  and 
quantities  of  meat  at  retail,  and  if  eggs 
are  not  used  to  considerable  extent,  it 
is  an  exception  to  most  families.  An¬ 
other  strange  thing  is  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  no  baking  is  done  at  home.  Near 
the  market  places  are  many  bakeries 
which  do  a  rush  of  business  with  the 
garden  and  truck  farmers.  As  soon  as 
his  load  is  disposed  of,  or  the  hour  for 
closing  (12  M.)  comes,  the  gardener 
rushes  to  the  bake  shop,  usually  emerg¬ 
ing  with  at  least  a  bushel  basket  full  of 
rye  bread  and  various  paper  bags  of 
cheap  cakes.  He  pays  tribute  to  the 
butcher  too,  buying  great  quantities  of 
sausages,  blood  puddings,  etc.  Then  a 
glass  of  beer  and  a  cigar  fortify  him  for 
the  homeward  drive.  This  of  course 
does  not  apply  to  the  American  garden¬ 
er;  he  is  the  exception.  The  point  is 
how  do  they  work  on  the  trash  they  eat. 
The  baker’s  goods  are  an  abomination, 
and  I  would  starve  to  death  on  them  in 
three  months’  time.  The  Various  kinds 
of  sausages  are  usually  made  from  the 
most  inferior  parts  of  meat,  and  plenty 
of  it  in  such  a  state  that  a  self-respect¬ 
ing  dog  would  hesitate  to  eat  it.  But 
plenty  of  pepper  and  garlic  cover  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins  in  sausage  making.  And 
it  is  ready  for  the  table  without  the 
trouble  of  cooking.  To  be  sure  it  takes 
time  to  prepare  and  cook  the  various 
vegetables,  also  to  hake  bread  and  roast 
a  piece  of  meat,  but  the  cost  would  be 
much  less,  and  the  food  would  be  more 
nutritious  and  appetizing,  giving  the 
laborers  more  strength  to  perform  their 
work.  I  have  seen  him  sell  corn  fodder 
enough  to  winter  a  cow  at  a  price  which 
would  not  pay  his  milk  bill  for  three 
months.  Even  the  horses  would  have 
made  good  use  of  the  stalks,  hut  they 
were  sold  and  hay  purchased  by  the 
single  bale. 

Well,  there  are  different  points  from 
which  to  view  the  same  object,  and  we 
do  not  all  look  through  the  same 
glasses.  It  is  fortunate  I  suppose  that 
we  do  not,  but  my  experience  has  been 
that  in  every  garden  of  any  consider¬ 
able  size  there  is  much  refuse  that  if 
not  fed  out  at  home  goes  to  waste.  I 
have  considered  hens  one  of  the  most 
profitable  factors  of  the  garden  busi¬ 
ness.  True,  they  must  be  kept  under 
control,  for  they  scatter  consternation 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adi;. 


when  left  to  roam  at  will.  I  may  be 
away  off  in  my  arithmetic,  but  I  have 
figured  that  every  wideawake  business 
hen,  if  allowed  free  range  whenever  the 
crop  conditions  will  allow,  is  worth  her 
price  every  year  in  destroying  insects 
and  weed  seed.  And  I  have  never  seen 
the  time  when  the  fresh  eggs  were  not 
eagerly  sought  by  customers,  and  sold 
from  the  wagon  at  a  price  well  above 
the  candled  trash  sold  by  the  grocers. 
Then,  too,  I  have  grown  pigs  and  fat¬ 
tened  pork  on  the  otherwise  waste  with 
a  little  grain  at  the  last.  The  pork, 
lard,  home-cured  hams  and  bacon  were 
far  more  satisfactory  than  that  pur¬ 
chased  over  the  counter.  I  know  it  was 
far  cheaper  also.  We  have  always  kept 
at  least  one  cow  and  sometimes  more, 
and  found  it  profitable  from  a  money 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction 
gained  in  always  having  all  the  clean, 
pure  milk  and  cream  we  desired.  These 
are  some  of  the  garden  wastes  as  I  have 
discovered  them,  and  the  remedies  as  I 
have  applied  them. 

Handy  Manure  Hook. — For  handling 
manure  easily  and  rapidly  I  have  never 
seen  anything  else  quite  equal  to  the 
manure  hook.  Take  any  ordinary  ma¬ 
nure  fork  and  bend  the  shank  at  a  little 
more  than  right  angles  with  the  tines. 
Do  not  bend  too  much,  as  it  will  be 
troublesome  to  free  the  hook  from  its 
load.  A  perfectly  straight  handle  2 
or  three  feet  long  is  best.  I  was  skep¬ 
tical  about  this  hook  when  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  it  and  thought  it  would  be  very 
awkward  for  loading  on  to  a  wagon. 
The  man  for  whom  I  was  working  in¬ 
sisted  that  it  worked  much  easier  than 
a  fork,  and  I  thought  him  mistaken,  but 
on  trying  it  I  found  the  motion  for  set¬ 
ting  the  fork  into  and  raising  the  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  wagon  was  a  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  one,  and  the  work,  especially  in 
wet  manure,  was  easier  by  half.  It  is 
also  equally  convenient  for  unloading, 
when  the  manure  is  left  in  heaps.  I 
have  never  liked  loading  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fork  since  using  the  hook. 

Muck  for  Celery  and  Onions. — In  a 
recent  number  I  spoke  of  the  fertility  of 
some  of  the  swamp  lands.  While  those 
conditions  are  true  in  many  instances, 
they  are  by  no  means  universally  so. 
Disappointments  have  often  resulted  in 
reclaiming  these  swamps,  from  seeming 
lack  of  fertility;  which  doubtless  result¬ 
ed  from  lack  of  available  plant  food  in 
the  form  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
In  such  cases  great  benefit  often  results 
from  a  liberal  use  of  stable  manure  and 
wood  ashes.  In  some  localities  here  it 
is  advantageously  composted  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  the  practice  being  to  mix 
the  muck  when  the  manure  is  hauled  to 
the  pile,  by  alternating  layers  of  each. 
To  mix  the  two  thoroughly,  of  course, 
involves  much  hard  labor  in  handling. 
Most  of  these  soils  make  ideal  celery 
and  onion  ground,  when  thoroughly 
seasoned  over,  exposing  it  to  the  action 
of  the  weather.  When  such  lines  fail 
to  respond  to  the  ordinary  work  of  sub¬ 
duing,  the  stable  manure  and  ashes,  or 
lime,  are  usually  sufficient  to  bring  the 
best  of  crops  From  another  point  of 
view,  much  of  the  light  sandy  soil  is 
adjacent  to  these  muck  swamps,  Nature 
seemingly  having  compensated  for  the 
lack  of  fertility  in  the  former  by  the 


mines  of  wealth  stored  away  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Some  gardeners,  and  farmers  too, 
have  taken  advantage  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  by  bringing  the  two  together 
with  very  gratifying  results.  A  conven¬ 
ient  way  of  doing  this,  and  practiced  to 
considerable  extent,  is  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  dry  condition  of  the  swamp 
for  removing  the  muck.  This  is  some¬ 
times  left  in  small,  low  heaps  right  in 
the  land  where  it  is  intended  to  be 
spread.  The  lime  or  ashes  are  scattered 
upon  the  heaps  and  the  piles  are  then 
left  through  the  Winter,  being  spread 
and  plowed  under  the  following  Spring. 
Some  prefer  piling  all  in  one  large  heap, 
mixing  with  the  manure  as  above  noted. 
This  involves  much  labor.  I  think  that 
much  better  results  are  obtained  by 
using  the  muck  in  connection  with  the 
stable  manure,  than  by  using  it  alone. 
I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  fully  believe  the 
muck  swamps  were  not  created  in  vain, 
but  that  they  will  prove  sources  of 
wealth  to  the  owners,  when  rightly  ap¬ 
preciated  and  utilized;  either  as  they 
now  lie,  or  are  removed  to  the  higher 
and  poorer  soils.  These  jottings  will  not 
be  taken  as  altogether  fanciful  when  one 
recalls  that  in  all  the  original  surveys, 
Michigan  was  put  down  upon  the  maps 
as  a  frog  pond,  wholly  unfit  for  settle¬ 
ment  or  improvement.  The  same  con¬ 
ditions,  of  course,  prevail  in  many  other 
States,  but  better  methods  are  develop¬ 
ing  vast  sources  of  wealth. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 


PUMPKINS  AND  THEIR  SEEDS. 

Good  Results.— The  remarks  on  pump¬ 
kin  seed  on  page  765  interest  me,  because 
they  recall  some  experience  I  had  about 
25  years  ago  in  New  Jersey.  My  farm 
was  used  as  a  dairy,  and  I  was  feeding 
cows  chiefly.  I  grew  one  year  one  acre  of 
pumpkins  in  hills  nine  feet  apart,  plowing 
strips  three  feet  wide  each  way,  so  as  to 
plant  the  seeds  nine  feet  apart,  leaving 
the  intermediate  spaces  unplowed,  but 
cultivated  until  the  ground  was  covered 
by  the  vines.  I  got  30  full  loads  of  pump¬ 
kins  off  the  acre,  and  fed  them  to  the 
cows  twice  a  day  for  nearly  six  months 
steadily.  I  had  them  chopped  in  a  large 
shallow  box  by  a  sharp-edged  spade,  and 
fed  the  whole  of  them,  seeds,  stringy 
matter,  flesh  and  rind.  The  result  was 
very  satisfactory,  especially,  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  butter  in  the  milk.  This  after 
reading  a  most  interesting  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  In¬ 
stitute  I  concluded  came  from  the  seeds 
and  stringy  matter,  to  which  they  were 
attached  in  the  center.  I  forget  the  pre¬ 
cise  composition  of  this  part  of  the  gourds, 
but  I  think  the  fat  contained  in  it  was 
about  13  per  cent.  The  experience  was  very 
satisfactory  and  had  I  not  left  the  farm 
the  next  year,  I  should  have  grown  still 
more  pumpkins  for  the  cows.  As  to  the 
medicinal  reputation  of  the  seeds  of  the 
pumpkin,  it  may  be  said  that,  like  much 
of  the  old  pharmacopoeia,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  old-fashioned  popular  error 
about  it,  and  these  seeds  have  been  dropped 
from  the  list  of  vermifuges  generally. 
They  act  as  diuretics,  but  not  in  any  de¬ 
gree  injuriously;  indeed,  they  are  doubt¬ 
less  quite  useful,  as  the  urinary  function 
of  animals  is  quite  injuriously  disregard¬ 
ed,  and  much  mischief  results,  especially 
among  cows  by  this  neglect  of  attention 
to  this  function.  The  fact  is  that  the 
pumpkin  deserves  a  regular  place  among 
the  Winter  feeding  crops  for  cows,  for  its 
nutritiveness,  as  well  as  for  this  medicinal 
effect.  H.  STEWART. 

Every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  en¬ 
titled  to  one  free  fruit-tree  catalogue 
issued  by  Martin  Wahl,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Write  him  a  postal  to-day.  He  offers 
valuable  premiums  with  early  orders,  and 
his  catalogue  is  interesting. — Adv. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.  Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har 
vest.  Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 
free ,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street, 

New  York. 


Clark’s 
Cider 
Mills 

One  to  eight  Barrels. 

Clark’s  Double-Action 


CUTAWAY  HARROW 

wiil  easily  move  tf>,GC0  tons 
of  earth  one  foot  In  a  day. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  novelties. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
dally.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  no  instrument  better  than 

Our  S<a.i\da.rd  No.  2, 

which  is  shown  in  thecut.  This  is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  in  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Equal  to 
any  phone  made.  We  furnish 
switchboards  and  all  access¬ 
ories.  Does  it  interest- 
you!  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

THE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MPG.  CO., 

800  Elm  8t. ,  Butler,  Pa. 
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BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING. 


Landscape  Gardening.  Waugh . 50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . 50 

Picturesque  Gardens.  Henderson .  2.50 

Hedges  and  Windbreaks.  Powell . 50 

The  Farmstead.  I.  P.  Roberts . 1.25 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 10 

Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 10 

Lessons  with  Plants.  Bailey .  1.10 

Plant  Breeding.  Bailey .  1.00 

Story  of  Plants.  Grant  Allen . 40 

Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves. 

Matthews  .  1.85 

The  Rose.  Ellwanger .  1.25 

How  to  Know  Wild  Flowers.  Dana _ 2.00 

How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers.  Hunt . 2.00 

Violet  Culture.  Galloway .  1.50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Staple  Crops.  San¬ 
derson  .  1.50 

Economic  Entomology.  J.  B.  Smith...  2.50 

Fumigation  Methods.  W.  H.  Johnson..  1.00 

Spraying  of  Plants.  Lodeman . . . 1.00 

Story  of  Germ  Life.  H.  W.  Conn . 40 

Handbook  of  Conversation.  Peabody...  .50 

Mistakes  in  Writing  English.  Bigelow..  .50 

Book  of  Synonyms.  Campbell . 50 

Accidents  and  Emergencies . 10 
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IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  HORSES.CATTLE.SHEEP.  HOGS. POULTRY. 


Tho  Cover  la  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  WPrlated  In  Six  Brilliant  Colon.  It  eoat  us  $>000  to  havo  our  Artiata  and  Engravon  make  theae  EngrSV- 
Inga.  This  International  Stock  Book  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that  will  Save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  It  describes  nil 
Mmmon  Diseases,  etc.,  and  tells  how  to  treat  them.  This  illustrated  Stock  Book  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different 
tllieus  01  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  also  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  notod  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hoff, 
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The  Local  Celery  Crop  has  grown 
more  vigorously  than  for  many  years, 
and  the  present  quality  is  excellent,  but 
the  continuous  mild  weather  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  good  keeping  in  storage.  The 
cool  and  rainy  Summer  just  suited  celery 
plants,  and  they  made  an  old-time 
growth,  continuing  in  full  vigor  up  to 
this  writing,  where  deep  trenching  for 
rapid  bleaching  has  not  been  practiced. 
There  was  considerable  leaf-blight  in 
some  fields  during  the  muggy  days  so 
prevalent  in  October.  The  early  self¬ 
blanching  kinds  suffered  most,  and  the 
odor  wafted  from  large  plantings  while 
this  rapid  destruction  of  leaf  tissue  was 
going  on  was  the  reverse  of  agreeable, 
but  so  favorable  were  other  conditions 
that  no  great  damage  ensued.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  the  experiment  stations 
and  the  later  text  books  to  advise  early 
and  frequent  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  to  control  Celery  blight.  It 
may  prevent  the  pest  under  trial  condi¬ 
tions,  but  the  busy  everyday  grower  has 
no  time  to  copperplate  his  plantings  be¬ 
tween  showers,  and  is  quite  certain  it 
would  not  pay  anyway.  He  selects  g:od 
varieties  and  is  willing  to  fertilize  high¬ 
ly,  cultivate  and  weed  faithfully,  and  at¬ 
tend  to  the  numberless  practical  details 
experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary, 
but  he  does  not  want  to  expend  his  en¬ 
ergy  and  substance  on  spray  pumps  and 
expensive  chemicals.  Celery  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  is  a  second  crop  to  be  grown  after 
lettuce,  peas  or  some  other  fairly  reli¬ 
able  money  maker,  and  is  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  since  the  Kalamazoo  and 
Horseheads  growers  flooded  the  mar¬ 
kets  with  their  stringy  commodity,  but 
in  a  moist  season  like  the  present  will 
give  a  fair  return  on  the  outlay.  East¬ 
ern  consumers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  opportunity  once  more  to  get  well 
flavored  and  fair-sized  home-grown  cel¬ 
ery  in  moderate  quantity.  Our  own 
plantings  of  800  vigorous  roots  of  the 
Winter  Queen  and  Schumaker  varieties 
go  directly  into  dark  cellar  storage  to  be 
ready  for  use  about  February  1.  After 
setting  in  late  July  the  plants  received 
precisely  the  same  treatment  as  cab¬ 
bages,  that  is,  the  soil  was  occasionally 
stirred  with  a  light  wheel  hoe  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  weeds  soon  after  germination, 
except  those  immediately  in  the  row, 
which  were  taken  out  with  hand  tools, 
but  the  celery  was  not  banked  or  han¬ 
dled  in  any  manner.  The  strong  root 
stocks  thus  developed  may  be  trusted 
to  produce  a  large  but  crisp  and  tender 


new  growth  later  on  in  the  moist  gloom 
of  the  cellar.  We  can  get#  plenty  of  good 
field-bleached  celery  now,  but  in  Febru¬ 
ary  the  cellar-stored  article  will  be  at  a 
premium. 

m  Chestnut  Planting  Not  So  Lively. 
— The  boom  in  chestnut  planting  seems 
to  have  passed  its  zenith,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  expansionists  in  nut  culture 
who  lately  proposed  to  cover  all  vacant 
hillsides  with  improved  varieties  of  this 
most  desirable  nut  tree  are  less  active 
now  while  waiting  for  commercial  re¬ 
turns  from  their  earlier  ventures.  The 
prevalence  of  the  Chestnut  weevil  and 
the  reduced  prices  offered  in  our  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  low  quality  Japanese  nuts 
are  strong  antidotes  to  the  undue  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  early  promoters.  E. 
Beekman,  who  manages  a  nut  orchard 
of  several  thousand  trees  just  coming 
into  bearing,  has  well  expressed  present 
conditions  on  first  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  November  22.  Something  may  be 
done  to  control  the  weevil  by  cleaning 
up  or  burning  over  woodlands  every 
Fall,  and  it  is  noticeable  they  do  little 
harm  to  cultivated  trees  standing  in  the 
open,  especially  if  the  burrs  are  gath¬ 
ered  and  burned  .soon  after  falling. 
There  is  a  great  flood  of  new  varieties, 
particularly  among  the  early-bearing 
Japans,  as  almost  every  batch  of  seed¬ 
lings  develop  a  few  trees  of  desirable 
quality,  but  much  discrimination  must 
be  used  in  planting  for  profit.  So  far 
nothing  of  greater  intrinsic  value  than 
the  Paragon,  of  the  European  type,  has 
been  offered.  If  the  trees  could  be  had 
in  quantity  at  a  moderate  price  there 
would  be  little  need  of  planting  other 
kinds  except  for  extreme  earliness.  Our 
experimental  Paragon  tree  has  again 
borne  a  full  crop  of  large  sweet  nuts, 
almost  entirely  free  from  weevil.  It 
stands  in  a  poultry  yard,  but  is  making 
very  moderate  growth  on  account  oj  its 
tendency  to  overbear.  Last  year  the 
burrs  were  thinned  out  as  soon  as  form¬ 
ed,  only  a  few  hand-pollinated  pistillate 
blooms  being  allowed  to  produce  seeds, 
which  may  account  for  an  unusual  pro¬ 
duction  this  season.  It  will  never  pay 
to  thin  chestnuts  for  market  purposes, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  young  trees  are 
benefited  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  too-abundant  first  crops.  Paragon 
nuts  are  not  quite  equal  to  most  natives 
when  freshly  gathered,  but  if  cured  for 
a  week  or  two  develop  great  sweetness 
and  a  most  agreeable  quality,  either 
raw  or  prepared  in  the  many  ways  per¬ 
fected  by  European  cooks.  Several  seed¬ 
ling  Paragon  trees  bore  their  first  nuts 
this  year.  The  seeds  were  procured 
eight  years  ago  from  H.  M.  Engle  fe-Bon, 
Marietta,  Pa.,  the  disseminators  of  Para¬ 
gon,  but  the  young  trees  by  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  grounds  were  twice  trans¬ 


planted,  thus  delaying  the  fruiting  per¬ 
iod  to  some  extent.  These  first  burrs 
and  nuts  were  about  half  the  size  of 
average  Paragons,  but  larger  than  se¬ 
lected  natives.  They  were  ready  for  use 
in  early  October,  and  were  not  excelled 
in  quality  by  any  chestnuts  we  have  yet 
tried.  In  tree  and  fruit  these  seedlings 
answer  our  preconceived  idea  of  hybrids 
between  the  native  and  Spanish  type, 
and  if  really  productive  as  they  reach 
maturity  would  be  nearly  as  valuable  as 
Paragon  itself.  At  any  rate  we  shall  not 
try  to  graft  them  over  until  they  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  capabilities  or  defects. 

w.  v.  F. 


Laying  Down  Peach  Trees. 

Some  time  ago  the  question  of  laying 
down  peach  trees  for  Winter  protection 
was  up.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
raising  peaches  in  Minnesota,  and  wish 
to  say  to  your  subscribers  who  intend  to 
lay  down  peach  trees  this  Fall  that  there 
are  a  few  important  points  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  Do  not  let  the  soil  touch  any 
part  of  the  tree,  except  the  roots,  which 
must  be  well  covered  with  earth  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  freezing.  When  ready 
to  lay  the  trees  down  wrap  the  trunk 
with  long  straw,  or  marsh  hay,  and  put 
enough  of  the  same  material  on  the 
ground  to  keep  the  branches  from  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  the  earth.  Next  dig 
the  earth  away  from  opposito  sides,  and 
from  beneath  the  tree,  when  it  can  be 
laid  over  on  the  straw,  or  hay,  very 
easily,  cover  with  about  a  foot  of  the 
material  and  weight  down  with  heavy 
poles.  Some  provision  must  be  made  to 
prevent  injury  by  mice,  etc.,  during  the 
Winter.  This  can  be  done  by  soaking 
some  corn  or  wheat  in  strychnine  water 
and  scattering  a  handful  among  the 
branches  just  before  putting  on  the  cov¬ 
ering.  This  is  considerable  labor,  but 
it  only  takes  a  few  trees  to  supply  an 
ordinary  family,  and  besides  there  is 
quite  a  novelty  in  raising  them  out  of 
their  natural  latitude.  w.  s.  w. 

Minnesota. 

NEW  YORK  PURE  MILK  LAWS. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  popular  demand 
in  cities  for  purer  milk,  I  would  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject.  Two  outside  speakers 
had  been  invited  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
one  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  State,  Hon.  George  L. 
Flanders,  the  other  Prof.  V.  A.  Moore,  of 
Cornell  University.  A  moderate-sized  au¬ 
dience  composed  of  city  residents  and 
dairymen  was  present.  Mr.  Flanders  out¬ 
lined  the  history  of  efforts  that  have  been 
made  since  18S4  to  suppress  fraud  and 
bring  upon  the  market  a  pure  article.  At 
the  date  mentioned,  when  the  first  agri- 
rultural  law,  so-called,  was  enacted,  only 
two  States,  New  Jersey  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  had  any  laws  governing  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  milk.  The  legislative  committee 


charged  with  obtaining  evidence  concerning 
the  condition  of  milk  offered  for  sale  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  enactment  of  the  law,  found 
that  an  average  of  40  per  cent  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  milk  was  added  water.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  not  strange  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  law  was  passed,  and  that  an  ef¬ 
fective  law  has  ever  since  been  in  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  at  the 
same  time  the  request  came  from  the  con¬ 
sumers  for  relief  from  watered  milk,  an¬ 
other  request  came  from  the  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  asking  for  relief  from 
fraudulent  butter,  which  was  even  then 
making  its  influence  felt  upon  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  State.  The  consumers  got  an 
effective  law,  but  the  producers  were  hard¬ 
ly  as  fortunate  in  having  their  demands 
fully  satisfied.  The  law  was  so  framed 
that  persons  were  prosecuted,  not  on  the 
charge  of  having  watered  the  milk,  but  of 
selling  milk  that  had  been  watered.  In 
this  State  milk  must  have  three  per  cent 
of  butter  fat  and  12  per  cent  of  solids  in¬ 
cluding  the  fat,  and  88  per  cent  may  be 
water.  The  law  that  has  since  been  en¬ 
acted  in  Massachusetts  and  has  been  quite 
well  enforced,  Mr.  Flanders  said,  requires 
13  per  cent  of  solids,  3%  per  cent  being 
butter  fat.  The  original  law  in  New  York 
was  sustained  by  the  courts.  It  was  held 
that  the  Legislature  was  justified  in 
throwing  upon  the  seller  the  responsibility 
of  furnishing  milk  that  had  the  required 
amounts  of  solids  and  of  fat.  Under  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  the  consumption 
of  milk  has  increased  enormously,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  of  infants  in  New  York 
City  was  shown  to  be  less  by  fully  3,000 
in  a  year.  Three-fourths  of  the  children 
in  that  city  are  raised  on  cows’  milk. 

In  later  years  there  has  developed  a 
feeling,  to  some  extent,  that  the  law  might 
work  a  hardship  somewhere,  and  that  an 
innocent  party  might  be  punished.  This 
feeling  has  led  to  at  least  two  steps  modi¬ 
fying  the  law  and  the  decisions  of  courts, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  a  man  may 
be  allowed  to  show  that  he  is  furnishing 
the  natural  product.  To  do  this,  however, 
he  must  allow  the  State  official  to  witness 
the  milking  process  and  preparing  the  milk 
for  market,  and  then  if  the  sample  shows 
a  per  cent  lower  than  the  legal  standard 
there  shall  be  no  action  taken.  It  was 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  in 
public  opinion  to  make  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  less  severe,  and  Mr.  Flanders  asks. 
‘‘Will  public  sentiment  demand  still  more 
concessions?”  To  provide  for  pure  milk 
is  “a  plain  duty  but  a  difficult  task.”  He 
thinks  dairymen  should  not  ask  for  more 
concessions  respecting  milk,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  they  are  asking  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  imitation  butter,  which 
means  to  them  safety  from  financial  loss 
only.  Some  discussion  followed  the  ad¬ 
dress,  and  figures  were  given  to  show  that 
the  average  test  for  butter  fat  in  the 
State,  omitting  the  three  best  counties, 
Delaware,  Otsego  and  Scoharie,  is  from 
3.8  per  cent  to  four  per  cent.  It  was  also 
stated  that  one  cow  had  been  found  whose 
milk  tested  as  low  as  two  per  cent  butter 
fat.  The  meeting,  had  been  called  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  sound  milk  in  other 
respects  rather  than  of  watered  milk,  for 
the  State  looks  after  that  feature  quite 
closely.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health  spoke  of  stables  properly  cared 
for,  and  Prof.  Moore  took  up  the  subject 
of  living  organisms  in  the  milk.  The  city 
already  has  quite  strict  regulations  respect¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  milk.  h.  h.  l. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Flat  Life.— It  is  a  rainy  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  Hope  Flatters  are  nearly 
ready  for  supper.  At  the  farm  on  such 
a  night  we  could  just  see  the  few  lights 
from  neighbors’  houses  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  but  here  in  this  great  city  the  elec¬ 
tric  lights  Hood  everything.  We  can  see 
the  rain  strike  the  asphalt  and  form  in 
little  glistening  puddles.  Here  and  there 
are  long  dark  shadows  where  some  high 
building  throw's  such  ,a  deep  shade  that 
the  lights  cannot  worm  into  it.  My  friend, 
the  policeman,  walks  slowly  on  through 
the  rain,  the  light  flashing  on  his  buttons 
and  shield  as  he  passes  out  from  the 
shadows  into  the  light.  This  man  tells  me 
that  he  used  to  be  a  farmer,  but  left  the 
farm  because,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there 
was  very  little  cash  coming  to  the  farm— 
and  his  father  claimed  most  of  that!  A 
man  likes  to  exchange  his  service  for  cash! 
We  are  certainly  well  guarded  here— but 
so  we  were  at  the  farm — where  there  was 
little  to  steal.  After  all,  it’s  much  like 
old  times.  I  have  been  sitting  in  the  front 
room  singing  some  of  the'  songs  I  knew 
as  a  boy  to  the  children.  They  make  an 
attentive  audience,  but  I  suppose  I  fail  to 
realize  that  practically  all  of  the  50  or 
more  people  who  inhabit  this  house  are 
forced  to  listen  also.  That  is  one  thing 
that  hits  a  countryman  hard  in  this  great 
city— the  close  packing  that  is  done  with 
the  people.  I  figure  that  on  an  acre  in  the 
part  of  the  city  where  we  live  there  will 
average  about  1,600  people!  In  some  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  there  will  be 
found  twice  that  number.  In  our  entire 
township  at  home  there  are  barely  1,300 
people,  and  on  our  90  acres  we  thought  15 
a  good  crowd!  At  the  farm  we  knew  a 
little  something  about  each  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  felt  an  interest  in  their  affairs. 
Here  we  find  all  this  kindly  feeling  an 
almost  unheard-of  thing.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  caring  little  and  knowing  less  about 
the  people  who  live  within  a  few  feet  of 
us.  Yet  I  should  say  that  there  is  less 
friction  and  trouble  between  families  here 
than  in  the  country,  for  when  people  are 
packed  in  so  closely  they  can’t  shake 
about  and  rattle  much.  Some  boxes  of 
apples  come  here  with  the  fruit  loosely 
poured  in  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
with  plenty  of  space  they  will  not  be 
crushed  and  bruised.  This  is  just  exactly 
the  wrong  way  to  pack  the  box,  for  th« 
shaking  on  the  cars  and  wagons  dashes 
the  apples  together  so  that  nearly  every 
one  is  jammed  and  rotted.  The  California 
apples  are  rarely  bruised.  They  are 
packed  firmly  and  closely  into  the  boxes, 
so  that  they  cannot  shake  about.  People 
are  like  apples.  Give  them  too  much 
space  and  too  many  idle  moments  and 
they  are  sure  to  clash,  and,  at  every 
bruise  decay  of  friendship  sets  in.  Hold 
each  one  firmly  down  into  his  place  and 
job  and  they  will  stay  there  without  jam¬ 
ming  the  others. 

The  thing  that  has  interested  me  most 
is  the  way  some  of  these  flatters  live.  A 
housekeeper  coming  straight  from  the 
country  would  be  shocked  at  some  of  the 
improvident  ways  to  be  observed  here. 
For  example,  we  live  in  a  space  of  about 
60x18  feet,  with  five  rooms  and  bath.  The 
coal  question  doesn't  bother  us,  since  the 
entire  house  is  steam  heated  and  all  cook¬ 
ing  is  done  by  gas.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  Madame  has  at  times  struggled  with 
green  and  wet  wood  in  the  farm  kitchen. 
Here  all  this  is  merely  a  bad  dream,  for 
she  can  turn  on  the  gas  in  her  range, 
touch  a  match  to  it  and  in  a  very  short 
time  have  water  boiling  or  food  cooking. 
The  kitchen,  too,  is  so  small  that  two  or 
three  steps  will  put  one  in  reach  of  any 
tool  or  food.  I  am  sure  that  in  this  little 
kitchen  a  woman  can  prepare  a  good  meal 
with  only  10  per  cent  of  the  exertion  re¬ 
quired  to  cook  the  same  food  in  our  big 
farm  kitchen! 

With  all  these  conveniences  of  course 
these  flatters  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land! 

1  regret  to  say  that  some  of  their  meals 
are  what  I  call  very  lean.  There  is  little 
if  any  storage  room  in  such  a  kitchen.  It 
is  easy  to  reach  a  butcher  or  a  baker  with 
an  order,  and  almost  before  you  know  it 
the  whistle  in  your  kitchen  blows  ;and  up 
comes  your  order  on  the  dumb  waiter. 
Where  there  is  a  telephone  m  the  house 
you  need  not  go  out  at  all,  but  order  any¬ 
thing  from  a  dozen  oysters  to  a  full  meal- 
all  ready  to  eat.  All  you  need  is  the  price — 
for  you  may  rest  assured  that  all  this  is 
never  done  out  of  benevolence!  Let  a 
farmer  take  •  the  money  he  receives  for  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  and  use  it  to  buy  tubers 
in  the  small  packages  which  fiat  dwellers 
know,  and  his  breath  will  be  taken  away, 
with  his  dollars.  AH  this  has  brought 
about  a  curious  state  of  affairs,  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  flat  dwellers  depend  wholly 
or  in  part  upon  food  that  is  cooked  for 
them.  A  woman  who  expects  to  have 
supper  at  six  o’clock  may  not  know  at  5:30 
what  she  is  going  to  have.  She  may  go  to 
a  “delicatessen”  store. 

What  in  the  world  is  that? 


A  store  where  “table  delicacies”  are 
sold— cooked  food  or  articles  all  ready  to 
eat.  Upper  New  York  is  full  of  these  little 
stores.  The  woman  I  speak  of  may  go  to 
one  of  these  stores  and  buy  four  ounces 
of  sliced  boiled  ham  or  tongue,  half  a 
pound  of  potato  salad,  a  loaf  of  bread,  four 
ounces  of  butter  or  cheese,  a  small  jar  of 
fruit  preserve,  a  little  bottle  of  cream 
and  a  small  cake.  Her  order  may  be  home 
before  she  is.  She  arranges  the  food  neat¬ 
ly  on  the  table,  starts  her  gas  stove  and 
heats  her  tea  and  is  all  ready  with  "sup¬ 
per”  on  time.  Now  there  are  thousands  of 
people  who  seem  to  live  in  this  improvi¬ 
dent  and  easy-going  way.  Farmers  know 
little  about  it,  but  it  is  a  great  eye-opener 
to  me  to  see  how  the  food  we  produce  is 
handled  and  changed  before  the  consumer 
gets  hold  of  it.  You  sell  potato  salad  at 
25  cents  a  pound  and  you  are  getting  $15 
a  bushel  for  potatoes!  Four  ounces  of 
sliced  boiled  ham  cost  15  cents — and  so  it 
goes.  These  “delicatessen”  stores  sell 
about  everything  but  baked  apples.  As  a 
member  of  the  Apple  Consumer’s  League 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  create  a  demand  for 
this  “delicacy.”  The  way  some  of  these 
people  live  fairly  staggers  me.  I  have 
never  understood  before  why  the  grocery 
stores  have  become  rumshops  with  a  fringe 
of  flour,  “cereals”  and  canned  goods  around 
them.  The  display  of  bottled  liquors  is 
usually  the  largest  and  most  attractive 
thing  about  them.  I  have  been  considered 
a  shining  light  in  the  cold-water  party, 
but  if  I  had  to  live  on  this  readymade  food 
and  drink  the  water  which  issues  from 
these  faucets  I  should  take  to  drink  my¬ 
self  to  drown  my  sorrows  and  forget  my 
food! 

But  here  is  the  Madame  calling  us  for 
supper.  We  are  to  have  our  usual  dish  of 
baked  beans,  bread  and  butter  and  baked 
apples.  No  bakers’  bread,  mind  you.  for 
Nurse  Barkman  has  just  baked  a  batch 
that  would  make  your  mouth  water.  Why, 
these  sweet  loaves  make  our  little  kitchen 
smell  like  a  flower  garden!  We  have  no. 
use  for  the  “delicacies”  of  the  shop 
counter.  Of  course,  it  wouldn’t  hurt  my 
feelings  to  have  enough  of  Julia’s  thick 
cream  to  float  a  baked  apple!  Hugh  has 
just  sent  in  a  big  basket  from  Hope  Farm. 
There  are  apples,  potatoes,  three  dressed 
chickens,  a  squash,  yellow  turnips  and 
celery,  and  ,a  few  cans  of  Marshall  straw¬ 
berries  line  the  pantry  shelves.  So  we 
come  as  close  to  a  Hope  Farm  Saturday 
night  as  we  can,  in  a  flat.  Grandmother 
is  able  to  be  up  with  us  to-night.  We  can 
shut  our  eyes  and  imagine  ourselves  back 
at  the  farm.  The  rain  patters  on— bur  all 
is  well. 

Farm  Notes.— “The  Lord  favored  us  with 
fine  weather,”  as  Hugh  expressed  it,  and 
we  got  the  corn  fodder  under  cover  in  fine 
shape.  It  is  crisp  and  green— just  at  its 
best  for  feeding.  The  first  run  of  the 
shredder  was  made  the  day  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  No  more  long  stalks  are  to  be  fed 
on  Hope  Farm.  The  shredder  turns  these 
tough  old  fellows  into  good  feed.  This  is 
a  dull  season  for  all  our  horses  except 
Frank  and  Dan.  We  shall  winter  them 
as  economically  as  possible— shredded  fod¬ 
der  for  roughage,  a  few  ears  of  corn  and 
a  little  bran  or  oil  meal.  We  have  found 
nothing  better  than  oil  meal  for  stock  that 
is  eating  dry  fodder.  .  .  .  Before  Winter 
sets  in  we  shall  have  the  open  drains  on 
the  lower  farm  cleaned  out.  Two  fields 
have  suffered  because  the  drains  are  clog¬ 
ged  and  the  water  backs  up  into  the  soil. 
In  former  years  we  have  had  great  trouble 
from  washing  on  the  steep  hillside.  Be¬ 
fore  the  ground  freezes  this  Winter  we 
shall  bank  up  or  dig  out  so  as  to  throw 
the  water  where  it  will  do  the  least  harm. 

.  .  .  .  The  trees  that  were  planted  on 
Election  Day  have  all  been  banked  up  and 
well  mulched  with  manure,  in  a  circle  of 
about  four  feet  around  each  tree.  The 
object  is  to  keep  the  ground  open  and 
moist  as  long  as  possible,  and  prevent 
heaving  in  the  Spring.  The  manure  was 
kept  away  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and 
later  we  expect  to  wrap  them  all  with 
tarred  paper  to  keep  off  the  mice. 

Bone  Meal  for  Strawberries.— A 
Maryland  man  wants  to  know: 

“Will  it  pay  to  use  raw  bone  on  straw¬ 
berries  this  Fall  before  mulching  for  the 
coming  crop?  w.  t.  g. 

It  would  hardly  pay  with  us.  I  would 
use  bone  meal  in  August  or  September.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  for  straw¬ 
berries,  but  ought  to  be  used  before  the 
fruit  buds  are  formed.  We  are  too  near 
to  freezing  up  to  obtain  much  good  from 
the  bone  this  season.  In  Maryland  I 
should  think  the  plants  could  grow  at 
least  a  month  longer  than  with  us.  It  will 
do  no  harm  to  put  the  bone  on  and  then 
cover  with  the  mulch.  If  I  did  this  I 
would  ranch  before  the  ground  freezes 
hard,  so  that  the  ground  would  be  kept 
open  as  long  as  possible.  That  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  I  am  mulching  those  apple  trees. 
I  want  them  to  keep  working  their  toes 
into  the  ground  as  long  as  possible. 

_ H.  w.  c. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y,  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


I  Will  Cure  You  of 


Rheumatism 


Else  No  Money  Is  Wanted. 


After  2,000  experiments  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order  on 
your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles  of 
Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for  every 
druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a  month 
and,  if  it  succeeds,  the  cost  is  only  $5.50. 
If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  your  druggist  my¬ 
self. 

I  have  no  samples,  because  any  medi¬ 
cine  that  can  affect  rheumatism  quickly 
must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of  danger. 
I  use  no  such  drugs,  and  it  is  folly  to 
take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  in  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter 
how  impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I 
know  it  and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have 
cured  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  in  this 
way,  and  my  records  show  that  39  out 
of  40  who  get  those  six  bottles  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  I  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  I  will  send  you  my  book  about 
rheumatism,  and  an  order  for  the  medi¬ 
cine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  as  it  won’t 
harm  you  anyway.  If  it  fails,  it  is  free, 
and  I  leave  the  decision  with  you.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Shoop.  Box  570,  Racine,  Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often 
cured  by  one  or  two  bottles.  At  all 
druggists. 


ICE  PLOWS 


*16.50.  Also  Ice  tools 
Write  for  discounts. 

H.  PRAY.  No.Clove,  H.Y 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  notcut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam¬ 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstralghtorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  21  to  60  Inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  40O01bs.  Why  not  get  started  rlghtby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog  It  Is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


®  WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Muggy  Wheel*,  Steel  Tire  on,  -  if  7.25 
With  Rubber  Tire*,  $15.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Harness,  $3.60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE,  W.  R.  BOOB,  Cincinnati,  O- 


The  Old  Reliabe 

GABOON 

BROADCAST  SEEDER 

seed,  time,  strength, 
all  the  seeds.  Always 
uniform.  The  stand-by  for44 
years. 

Sower's  Manual  Free. 

What,  when,  how  mnch  to  »ow.  Cover* 
all  seeding  subject*.  Every  farmer  should 
havo  it.  W rite  for  it  to-day. 

GOODELL  CO., 

14  Main  Street,  Antrim,  N.  II. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  Th# 
best  Hooting,  Siding  or  Celling  you  can  use* 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S.,  cast  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prlees  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


5% 

NO 

SPECULATION 

'R  ANNUM 

GUARANTEED 

fiUIt  business  is  regularly 
”  Inspected  by  and  con- 
|  ducted  under  absolute 
supervision  of  t he  Banking 
posjtors  Include  many  of  the 
ymen,  professional  and  busi- 
liitry,  whose  indorsements, 
ormation  of  our  methods,  we 
request. 

tie  or  withdrawn  at  any  time 
every  day  investtd. 

Assets  Surplus 

1,600.000  *185,000 

Department.  Our  de 
most  prominent  clerg 
ness  men  in  the  cot 
together  with  full  inf 
will  gladly  send  upon 
Deposits  may  be  via 
and  bear  earnings  for 
Paid  in  Capital 

*1,000,000  a 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Go<, 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 

ICE  CUTTING 

must  be  done  quickly  and  cheaply  to  be  profitable. 
When  the  ice  i a  just  right, the  work  must  be  rushed  bo- 
fore  a  rain  or  a  thaw.  Nothing  so  facilitates  mat¬ 
ters  as  our  BED,  WHITE  AM)  BLUE 

ICE  PLOW 

It’s  a  strong,  keen,  fast 
cutter.  Has  our  Patent 
Clearing:  Tooth.  3  size*. 
Cut7>6,  9  &  ins.  deep. 
Kegulor  or  Adjustable  Swing  Guide  on  7 %  and  9  Inch. 
Madespecially  for  Dairymen,  Hotels,  Butchers,  Farmers  and  others 
who  wish  to  put  up  their  own  ice.  It  will  more  than  save  its  cost 
on  the  first  crop  put  up.  We  make  ice  tools  of  every  description. 
Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  54  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PRICES 

LOW. 


ICE 


Made 
in  Tlirco 
Sizes. 


CUTTING 


is  easy 
with 

BORSCH  All  Steel,  Double- 
Row  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  and 
cuts  two  rows  at  a  time  ;  cuts  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  case  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  ot'  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  in 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

John  DoracliA Sona,  22  6  W ells  St., Milwaukee,  Wls. 


ICE  GUTTING  EASY 

With  Wood’s  Ice  King. 

Cuts  all 
sizes  of 
cakes 
and  will 
do  more 
work 

than  fifty  men  with  saws.  Edition  28  catalogue  (56 
pages)  and  book  on  Harvesting  Ice,  mailed  free. 

Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


Stocks 
Carried  In 
all  Large  Cities • 


what  is  a  guarantee  on  a  scale  worth?  Nothing  if  not 
backed  by  a  reputable,  practical,  solid  scale  concern,  whose 
goods  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  who  are  personally 
interested  in  the  scales  shipped  out  under  their  own  brand. 
Osgood  stamped  on  a  beam  is  a  guarantee  of  faithful,  prac* 
tioal  workmauship — and  much  more,  which  we  want  you 
to  know.  Write  for  our  catalogue.  Don’t  wait— we  save 
you  money.  OSGOOB  SCALE  CO., 

(Established  1865.)  103 Central  St.,  Binghamton, N.T. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT.Cazenovia.N.Y. 


PLOWING  MADE  EASY. 

The  Wonder  Flow  Attachment  can 
bo  attached  to  beam  of  any  plow, 
regulates  depth  and  width  of  furrow ; 
saves  1-3  draft  on  horses,  relieves 
|  ail  labor  of  man,  as  you  need  not 
hold  pl.w  handles  to  do  perfect 
plowing.  10  year  old  boy  can  plow 
in  hardest  soil. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Fast  seller 

_  everywhere.  Big  money  for  workers.  No  charg 

for  exclusive  territory.  Address  at  once. 

WONDER  PLOW  CO.,  j  Factory  St,  Saint  Clair,  Mich. 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing 

can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

136  Water  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


WINCHESTER 

“REPEATER”  SMOKELESS  POWDER  SHOTGUN  SHELLS. 

If  you  want  a  good  low-priced  Smokeless  Powder  “load,” 
Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “Repeater”  Shells  will  surely 
suit  you.  Don’t  forget  the  name:  Winchester  “Repeater,” 

THE  YELLOW  SHELL  WITH  THE  CORRUGATED  HEAD. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10y2  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  wc  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1902. 


IO  Weeks  for  lO  Cents • 

We  must  have  more  names  to  keep  this  new  press 
busy.  It  takes  7,000  names  to  keep  it  going  one  hour 
a  week.  Now  is  the  time  to  interest  your  neighbors 
in  the  paper.  To  give  everyone  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  we  will  send  the  paper  now  10  weeks 
for  10  cents.  Perhaps  you  can  get  up  a  club.  If  so, 
write  for  terms  and  cash  prizes. 

-J* 

No,  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  try  to  put  on  a  little 
extra  style  just  at  this  time  when  the  subscription 
season  is  lively.  In  January  as  well  as  in  June  we 
come  in  our  working  clothes.  Some  of  our  esteemed 
contemporaries  appear  to  dress  up  for  company  at 
this  season  and  wear  the  patches  in  Summer  when 
business  is  light. 

* 

Reports  show  that  the  warm,  open  weather  has 
proved  a  great  boon  for  dairymen.  Many  cows  are 
even  yet  at  pasture  when  a  year  ago  at  this  time  they 
were  shut  tight  in  the  barn  by  frost  or  snow.  Nearly 
a  full  month’s  barn  feeding  will  thus  be  saved.  That 
is  a  good  saving  when  the  silo  is  only  two-thirds  full. 
November  does  not  usually  do  so  well  in  paying  for 
the  pranks  of  June. 

* 

Who  is  to  be  the  new  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  succeed  Mr.  Henderson?  The  farm¬ 
ers  are  interested  in  this  because  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  oleo  men  will  try  hard  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  the  Grout  bill.  We  must  have  a  true  friend 
of  the  farmer  in  the  Speaker’s  chair.  Let  no  oleo  man 
color  himself  with  plausible  words  and  slip  past  us  at 
this  important  time. 

* 

Various  army  officers  are  coming  forward  with  ar¬ 
guments  against  the  “army  canteen”  or  Government 
liquor  saloon.  We  are  told  that  efforts  will  be  made 
to  have  the  canteen  reestablished.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Congressmen  who  will  groan  in  spirit  if  this 
subject  is  brought  up.  While  there  are  millions  of 
people  in  the  country  who  care  little  either  way  about 
the  “canteen”  there  are  a  few  millions  more  who 
firmly  believe  that  Uncle  Sam  in  the  liquor  business 
is  in  league  with  the  Evil  One  himself.  The  majority 
of  such  people  come  from  the  farm.  They  know  how 
to  harrow  a  Congressman  so  as  to  raise  a  vote  out 
of  him.  It  will  make  some  of  our  Congressmen 
thoughtful  to  realize  how  the  next  Attorney  General 
of  New  York  was  elected! 

* 

Most  people  who  are  forced  to  struggle  with  hard 
things  of  life  are  called  upon  at  times  to  face  situa¬ 
tions  when  it  seems  that  their  very  manhood  demands 
that  they  strike  an  offender  with  the  fist  or  curse  him 
with  the  tongue.  No  man  likes  to  be  called  a  coward 
or  to  pass  among  his  friends  as  a  coward.  He  may 
know  in  his  heart  that  the  world’s  standard  of  man¬ 
hood,  based  more  upon  bodily  than  moral  strength, 
is  wrong,  yet  it  is  human  to  go  back  along  the  path 
that  leads  away  from  civilization  and  indulge  an  ani¬ 
mal  instinct.  For  what  does  a  man  do  but  come 
nearer  to  the  animal  when  he  uses  hands  and  tongue 
as  the  dog  or  the  wolf  would  use  teeth  and  claws.  The 
man  who  gives  way  to  his  passion  in  this  way  is  not 
more  of  a  man — but  less.  He  does  not  gain  strength 
but  loses  it.  The  man  who  accumulates  force  and 
power  is  the  one  who  restrains  himself,  for  he  is 
armed  with  character  which  even  the  rudest  respect. 


Our  cynical  friend  the  politician  says  that  the  last 
election  settled  all  this  talk  about  trust  and  tariff. 
“We  will  hear  no  more  about  it,”  he  says.  He  knows 
better.  The  northern  farmer  settled  that  election.  He 
wants  Government  regulation  of  the  trusts  and  a 
tariff  that  will  grant  no  special  favors  to  the  rich, 
who  need  such  favors  least  of  all.  That  is  what  he 
is  going  to  have.  He  gives  first  chance  to  settle 
these  questions  to  the  party  now  in  power — but  they 
must  bo  settled  and  will  be! 

4c 

Nearly  every  mail  brings  us  word  of  some  new 
local  organization  among  farmers.  Berry  growers  in 
Michigan,  corn  growers  in  Missouri,  cranberry  grow¬ 
ers  in  Massachusetts,  sweet  corn  growers  in  Maine 
and  raisin  growers  in  California;  they  are  all  at  work 
slowly  but  surely  tying  their  common  interests  to¬ 
gether.  Good.  There  are  some  things  about  success¬ 
ful  farming  which  demand  individual  effort.  There 
are  others  -which  demand  cooperation.  The  small  or¬ 
ganization  first — then  the  larger  one. 

* 

We  rejoice  that  President  Roosevelt  is  determined 
to  save  the  remaining  public  lands  for  actual  settlers. 
The  “land-grabbing”  done  by  some  of  the  big  cattle 
growers  and  speculators  is  shameful.  All  sorts  of 
tricks  are  resorted  to  to  control  this  land,  and  shut 
out  actual  settlers.  A  favorite  method  is  to  “lease” 
this  land  for  a  long  term  of  years  in  the  names  of 
tramps  or  irresponsible  people  who  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  big  cattle  men.  That  land  belongs  to 
home  makers!  Chase  the  rogues  away  from  it! 

* 

Here  is  the  comment  of  a  man  who  sends  us  the 
names  of  some  of  his  friends:  “There  are  so  many  o 
our  people  who  do  not  take  a  paper  of  any  kind,  and 
a  dollar  appears  to  them  as  large  as  a  cart  wheel.’ 
Why,  a  dollar  must  be  as  large  as  a  cart  wheel  if  it  is 
expected  to  help  roll  off  a  mortgage  or  move  a  debt! 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  use  the  dollar  for  the  hub.  Let 
The  R.  N.-Y.  fit  in  the  spokes  and  the  man  himself 
put  on  the  tire  of  common  sense!  Such  a  wheel  will 
move  anything  that  is  movable,  and  some  things 
that  we  think  are  fixed. 

* 

A  reader  says  he  will  not  try  packing  apples  i) 
boxes  because  commission  men  tell  him  the  barrel  i. 
better.  If  that  is  the  only  reason  it  is  a  poor  one.  I 
may  safely  be  said  that  commission  men  rarely  de¬ 
velop  any  new  plan  for  selling  goods.  When  Hal 
started  to  sell  Georgia  peaches  the  dealers  said  the; 
could  not  be  sold  so  early  in  the  season!  New  pack 
ages  and  methods  of  shipping  do  not  originate  witl 
dealers,  but  with  shippers.  The  commission  men  can 
not  stop  the  trade  in  boxed  apples.  The  Pacific  coas 
growers  have  started  it  and  it  will  grow. 

* 

Tiie  food  laws  of  the  different  States  mention  three 
articles  that  are  very  likely  to  be  adulterated,  viz., 
candy,  vinegar  and  intoxicating  liquors.  Nearly  every 
State  has  found  it  necessary  to  legislate  against  the 
use  of  harmful  stuff  which  is  put  into  these  articles. 
Much  of  the  cheap  candy  seems  to  be  a  sure  and  not 
very  sweet  agent  for  ruining  the  teeth  and  the  diges¬ 
tion.  In  Maine  there  is  a  law  against  the  use  of 
liquor  in  candy.  This  ought  to  be  enforced  every¬ 
where.  The  use  of  adulterated  liquors  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase  everywhere.  In  fact,  the  drugs  put  into 
the  stuff  do  more  harm  than  the  alcohol  does! 

* 

The  following  pertinent  question  comes  from  one 
of  our  readers  in  Maine.  We  gladly  print  it  here: 

Have  'you  seen  the  crops  of  hay  raised  by  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Connecticut?  I  have  talked  with  quite  a  number; 
they  all  laugh  at  me,  but  I  stick  to  it  and  tell  them  I  saw 
it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  tell  me  it  is  easy  enough  for 
Mr.  Clark  to  say  he  raises  such  crops,  but  they  would 
rather  see  it.  If  you  have  personal  knowledge  of  it  let 
me  know  and  I  will  floor  them. 

Yes!  The  writer  has  been  in  Mr.  Clark’s  hayfield 
two  different  seasons.  We  saw  the  hay  cut,  cocked 
up  and  several  loads  of  it  hauled  to  the  barn  and 
weighed.  We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Clark  did  just 
what  he  says  he  did,  and  that  he  has  not  overstated 
the  yield.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  print  “big  stories” 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  them  in  type.  Whenever  you 
see  such  a  statement  in  these  columns  you  may  rest 
assured  that,  the  editors  or  some  responsible  person 
in  whom  they  have  confidence  have  investigated  it 
with  care.  Do  we  claim  then  that  every  farmer  can, 
if  he  will,  raise  as  large  hay  crops  as  Mr.  Clark  does? 
No — we  tried  Clark’s  method  on  our  own  farm  and 
fell  far  behind  his  yield.  We  do  not  blame  him  for 
the  failure,  but  conclude  that  he  knows  more  about 
grass  growing  than  we  do  and  that  his  soil  is  better 
adapted  to  grass.  We  raised  a  larger  crop  of  hay  by 
following  his  method  than  we  ever  did  before,  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  we  could  come  closer  to  his 
results  if  we  could  smooth  and  grade  part  of  the  farm 


as  carefully  as  he  has  prepared  his  field.  When  we 
print  these  accounts  of  heavy  yields  we  always  regret 
that  we  cannot  make  the  reverse  side  clear.  We 
would  like  to  have  the  people  see  the  long  years  of 
failure  and  experiment  through  which  the  farmer  had 
to  pass  until  he  mastered  the  forces  which  opposed 
him,  and  made  the  earth  do  his  bidding.  That  is  the 
personal  history  which  lies  back  of  every  real  farm 
success.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  always  make  it 
clear  to  those  who  read.  No  human  has  yet  proved 
the  full  possibilities  of  an  acre  of  soil.  If  your  friends 
are  to  be  “floored”  at  all  send  them  down  for  doubt¬ 
ing  man’s  ability  to  master  the  forces  of  nature  if 
he  will  but  match  his  God-given  powers  of  body  and 
mind  against  them. 

* 

The  hothouse  lamb  business  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  last,  five  years.  Formerly  but  few  were 
received  before  the  middle  of  March,  but  now  they 
begin  to  come  about  Christmas,  with  an  occasional 
one  before.  At  first  these  extra  early  lambs  brought 
extravagant  prices,  as  much  as  $20  for  a  32  to  35- 
pound  lamb.  Now  the  linlit  is  about  $10  or  $12. 
They  should  not  go  below  30  pounds  dressed,  35  is 
better.  Occasionally  we  see  a  stunted  six  or  seven 
months’  lamb  which,  on  account  of  its  small  size, 
the  shipper  evidently  thought  could  be  passed  off 
as  a  Winter  lamb.  The  people  who  buy  these  lambs, 
however,  know  what  is  what,  and  such  has-been 
lambs  sell  for  only  what  they  are  worth.  There  is 
but  a  limited  number  of  farmers  who  are  situated 
so  that  they  can  raise  hothouse  lambs,  and  still 
fewer  can  do  it  with  profit.  Those  who  have  suit¬ 
able  buildings,  the  know-how,  and  are  willing  to 
give  the  time  and  attention  needed  do  well  at  this 
business.  Others  would  better  let  it  alone. 

* 

A  recent  report  of  the  milk  committee  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  County  Medical  Society  makes  the  contention 
that  much  of  the  milk  supplied  by  the  many  dealers 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Albany  is  not  by  any  means 
what  it  should  be.  In  nearly  every  one  of  65  sam¬ 
ples  bought  direct  from  the  milk  wagons  of  50  deal¬ 
ers  an  uncomfortable  number  of  bacteria  were 
found,  ranging  from  1,000,000  to  10,000,000  to  each 
cubic  centimeter,  or  unit  of  laboratory  measure, 
though  in  a  few  instances  the  number  was  so  low  as 
to  suggest  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives.  Be¬ 
sides  these  great  numbers  of  normal  bacteria,  indi¬ 
cating  rapid  decomposition  of  the  milk,  other  ob¬ 
scure  horrors  in  the  way  of  pus  and  stable  filth  were 
found.  This  is  substantially  the  conclusion  of  simi¬ 
lar  investigations  in  every  part  of  the  country,  but 
the  Albany  Medical  Society’s  committee  has  the 
good  sense  to  express  the  opinion  that  sanitary  milk 
cannot  be  produced  to  sell  at  the  current  retail  price 
of  six  cents,  and  recommends  the  Society  to  formu¬ 
late  certain  standards  and  conditions  which  when 
fulfilled  will  entitle  dairymen  to  receive  a  certificate 
to  that  effect.  The  milk  from  such  standard  dairies 
is  to  be  recommended  by  members  of  the  Society 
for  the  use  of  invalids  and  for  feeding  infants  and 
children,  at  the  price  of  10  cents  a  quart.  This 
strikes  us  as  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  Farmers 
and  dairymen  are  really  suffering  unjust  persecu¬ 
tion  in  many  places  by  medical  societies  and  sani¬ 
tary  boards  who  have  not  sufficient  intelligence  and 
fairness  to  admit  the  compensation  of  the  actual 
milk  producers  is  already  too  low,  and  that  further 
accurate  attention  to  details  may  only  be  had  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  prices  received. 

* 

BREVITIES . 

True  molars— the  teeth  on  a  mole  trap. 

Will  a  cross  section  of  your  family  reveal  father? 

Why,  of  course— you  can  fill  your  head  full  without 
nourishing  it. 

Food  adulterators  in  Georgia  are  liable  to  do  time  in 
the  chain  gang! 

Next  week  we  shall  have  pictures  of  that  so-called  new 
method  of  milking. 

Certainly  in  order  to  keep  within  the  pale  of  the  law 
the  oleo  men  must  drop  color! 

God  help  the  child  who  grows  up  in  a  family  where 
father  and  mother  are  constantly  quarreling! 

Don’t  forget  it!  Many  a  horse  is  doctored  for  all  sorts 
of  ailments  when  the  true  cause  of  his  trouble  is  poor 
teeth. 

Alabama  has  a  law  requiring  bakers  to  stamp  their 
name  or  initials  upon  every  loaf,  cracker  or  biscujt  they 
turn  out. 

A  New  York  saloon  keeper  is  named  Sabbath.  “The 
better  the  day,  the  better  the  deed,”  does  not  seem  to 
apply  to  his  case. 

Is  it  true  that  robins  eat  cutworms  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties?  We  should  say  that  their  chief  diet  consists  of 
earthworms  and  fruit. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Delaware  has  the  power 
to  compel  all  fruit  shippers  to  stamp  their  names  or 
initials  upon  packages  of  fruit. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Fire  at  Monongahela,  Pa.,  November  20 
caused  a  loss  of  $125,009,  and  imperiled  many  lives.  .  .  . 
The  Washburn-Crosby  Milling  Company,  of  Minneapolis, 
bonded  its  Humboldt  mill  November  20  for  an  indefinite 
period,  to  grind  nothing  but  Canadian  wheat.  The  bond 
demanded  by  the  customs  officials  is  for  $50,000.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  bond,  the  Humboldt  mill  will  have 
continually  within  its  walls  Government  storekeepers, 
who  will  see  that  only  Canadian  grain  is  used.  The  grain 
will  be  delivered  to  the  mill  in  cars  direct  from  Canada, 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  Custom  House  men.  The  en¬ 
tire  product  of  the  mill  will  be  loaded  into  bonded  cars 
and  will  be  taken  directly  East  for  shipment  entire  to 
Liverpool.  A  bond  of  $50,000  was  also  given  at  the  Custom 
House  by  the  Great  Eastern  Elevator  Company,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  for  the  storage  in  elevator  H,  Minneapolis,  of 
Canadian  oats.  This  grain  eventually  will  be  ground  into 
oatmeal  in  Minnesota  in  some  mill  yet  to  be  designated, 

and  used  entirely  for  export  business . Fire  at 

the  end  of  the  Alameda  Mole,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  No¬ 
vember  20,  destroyed  ferry  slips,  railway  station  and 

cars,  causing  a  loss  of  $145,000 . The  first  wolf 

that  has  been  seen  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  in  two- 
score  years  was  shot  November  21  in  Stephentown  by 
William  H.  Hatch.  This  animal  has  been  committing 
great  depredations  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  and 
in  New  York  State.  It  had  been  getting  into  sheep  folds, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  the  farmers  that  it  had  killed  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  a  hundred  sheep  within  the  last  three 
months.  The  farmers  in  Hancock,  Lebanon  and  Stephen¬ 
town  have  offered  a  reward  of  $100  for  the  capture  of  this 
wolf.  It  stood  about  three  feet  in  height  and  weighed  150 
pounds.  The  wolf  November  20  attacked  a  cow  which  was 
lacerated  so  badly  that  it  had  to  be  killed.  It  is  thought 
that  the  wolf  had  a  mate,  which  will  have  to  be  killed 
before  sheep  and  cattle  are  safe . The  Wiscon¬ 

sin  Central  Railroad  ore  pier  at  Ashland,  Wis.,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  November  22,  the  loss  involved  being 
about  $525,000.  In  falling  the  pier  carried  with  it  a  num¬ 
ber  of  firemen  and  dockmen  and  several  lives  were  lost. 
Several  badly  injured  firemen  were  rescued  from  the 
burning  ruins,  one  of  them  with  both  legs  broken.  .  .  . 
The  Grand  Jury  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Pensacola,  Fla., 
has  returned  an  indictment  against  Joel  E.  Smith,  former 
editor  of  the  Monticello  Constitution,  for  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails.  He  is  alleged  to  have  offered  young  women 
salaries  ranging  from  $15  to  $20  a  month  to  do  writing  at 
home,  provided  they  induced  25  of  their  friends  to  pay  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  paper.  In  this  way  he  is  said 
to  have  procured  50,000  subscriptions . The  mem¬ 

bers  of  the  American  Cooperative  Colony  which  A.  K. 
Owen,  of  New  York,  established  at  Topolobampo,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Mexico,  several  years  ago,  who  are  still 
residing  there,  are  in  a  destitute  and  starving  condition, 
owing  to  a  series  of  crop  failures,  and  appeals  for  aid 
have  been  made  by  them  to  the  Mexican  authorities. 
Most  of  the  colonists  were  from  Kansas,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  returned  to  their  former  homes  in  that 
State  when  the  colony  went  to  pieces  not  long  after  its 
establishment. 

ADMINISTRATION.— Secretary  Hay  may  resume  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  for  a  canal 
treaty,  as  a  means  for  forcing  Colombia  to  agree  upon 
terms  with  the  United  States  relative  to  the  construction 

of  the  Panama  Canal . Senator  Mitchell  is  for 

free  trade  with  the  Philippines,  and  says  the  whole  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  representation  in  Congress  will  insist  on  such 

a  provision . Commissioner  Jones  estimates  that 

the  Government  spent  up  to  1890,  $1,085,275,290  in  fighting, 
educating  and  keeping  the  Indians. 

LABOR.— The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  session 
at  New  Orleans  November  20,  defeated,  by  a  vote  of  4,744 
to  4,314,  resolutions  committing  the  organization  to  a 

Socialistic  programme . Medical  testimony  to 

show  that  the  occupation  of  coal  mining  is  an  unhealth¬ 
ful  one  was  heard  by  the  Coal  Commission  at  Scranton, 
November  20.  ...  .  The  miners  at  the  Cranberry  and 
Crystal  Ridge  collieries  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  agreed  in  a 
body,  November  20,  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  which  they  refused  to  sign  individually,  and. 

work  was  resumed . A  movement  was  started  by 

the  parties  to  the  proceedings  before  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  for  a  settlement  of  the  differences 
outside  of  the  commission,  the  members  of  that  body 
aiding,  however,  by  their  conciliatory  offices.  These  ne¬ 
gotiations  came  to  a  sudden  end  November  25.  The  in¬ 
dependent  operators  protested  against  any  interruption 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  Coal  Commission,  and  they 
and  the  presidents  of  the  coal-carrying  roads  declined  a 
telegraphic  invitation  from  Washington  to  meet  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  his  associates. 

CUBA.— Serious  rioting  occurred  in  Havana  November 
24,  growing  out  of  the  general  strike  ordered  in  support 
of  the  cigarmakers.  In  conflicts  between  police  and  riot¬ 
ers  two  strikers  were  killed  and  82  persons  were  wounded. 
All  business  was  affected  by  the  troubles. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  cholera  is  spreading  among  the 
Moro  towns,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mindanao,  and  there 
is  much  destitution  among  the  people.  Quarantine  in¬ 
creases  the  suffering  by  stopping  work  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  supplies.  General  Davis  has  telegraphed  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Sumner  directing  the  distribution  of  food  supplies 
to  the  sufferers  in  the  infected  and  quarantined  towns. 

.  .  .  .  The  Government  has  increased  the  constabulary 
force  in  the  Island  of  Leyte,  and  has  ordered  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  condition  and  general  situation  there. 
The  law  making  highway  robbery  a  capital  crime  has 
been  translated  into  the  various  dialects  of  the  islands, 
and  the  constabulary  is  circulating  copies  of  the  law 
throughout  the  districts  infested  by  ladronism.  The 
Government  is  desirous  of  warning  the  bandits  before 
carrying  out  the  new  law.  .  .  .  •.  The  business  distress 
that  prevails  in  the  Philippines  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  depreciation  of  Mexican  silver  coins,  which  have 


large  circulation  in  the  islands,  is  likely  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  action  by  Congress  at  the  coming  session.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Insular  Committee,  believes  that  had  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  House  provisions  of  the  bill  that  was  passed  last 
Winter  the  present  financial  trouble  might  have  been 
averted.  The  House  bill  provided  for  making  gold  the 
basis  of  the  monetary  system,  but  the  Senate  insisted 
upon  making  it  silver,  and  that  prevailed. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Refugees  who  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  Orleans  from  western  Guatemala  report  a 
terrible  state  of  affairs  as  a  result  of  the  eruption  of 
Santa  Maria  volcano.  The  country  for  a  radius  of  over 
30  miles  has  been  made  a  desolate  waste,  and  every 
vestige  of  life  destroyed.  The  loss  of  life  is  estimated  at 
over  7,000,  the  great  majority  of  the  victims  being  In¬ 
dians.  Ten  Indian  villages,  each  with  a  population  of 
from  50  to  5,000  inhabitants,  were  wiped  out,  the  rude  huts 
being  buried  beneath  tons  of  volcanic  debris.  *  All  of  the 
coffee  plantations  in  the  volcanic  zone  are  ruined,  and 
their  owners  left  penniless.  The  greatest  distress  pre^ 
vails  throughout  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the 
republic,  and  even  on  the  eastern  coast  the  effects  are 
felt  in  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  rise  in  exchange. 

A  famine  prevails  in  Quezaltenango,  and  10,000  people 
are  starving.  Even  in  Guatemala  City,  the  capital,  the 
inhabitants  are  suffering  for  food.  The  government  is 
utterly  unable  to  relieve  the  misery  and  suffering,  and 
the  people  are  on  the  verge  of  revolution.  The  only 
thing  needed  to  start  a  formidable  uprising  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  leader . Strikes  in  Argentina  are 

threatening  a  general  paralysis  of  business  and  are  affect¬ 
ing  the  handling  of  the  crops.  The  government  is  thor¬ 
oughly  alive  to  the  situation  and  has  secured  the  passage 
of  an  expulsion  law  that  will  enable  it  to  deal  with  for¬ 
eign  agitators,  who  are  blamed  for  the  labor  troubles. 
A  state  of  siege  has  been  declared,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  new  law,  in  conjunction  with  a  military  government, 

will  soon  remedy  the  situation . Bread  riots  are 

reported  from  the  Ural  districts  of  Russia,  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  are  idle  because  of  the  closing  of  the 
iron  works. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Among  the  speakers  announced 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union 
at  Harrisburg  December  10-11  are  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees 
of  New  Jersey,  Prof.  H.  Hayward  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Detrich  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Experimental  Union  will  be  held  at  the  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph.  Canada,  December  8-9. 

Henry  Lee  Borden,  eldest  son  of  the  'late  Gail  Borden, 
the  inventor  and  first  manufacturer  of  condensed  milk, 
died  November  21  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Mr.  Borden  was 
born  in  Texas  in  1C32,  the  home  of  his  parents,  at  that 
time  occupying  all  of  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Gal¬ 
veston.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Texas.  In  the  Civil 
War  he  served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  afterward 
re-engaged  in  trade  in  cotton  and  sugar.  He  invented  and 
introduced  many  machines  considered  invaluable  at  the 
time,  in  the  manufacture  of  both  products.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  associated  with  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of 
meat  biscuit  and  condensed  milk,  and  still  later  developed 
many  processes  of  preserving  beef,  as  well  as  beef  ex¬ 
tracts.  Finally  he  disposed  of  all  other  interests  and  de¬ 
voted  his  entire  energy  to  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk 
Company,  serving  as  president  for  many  years,  and  re¬ 
taining  a  large  interest  until  his  death.  He  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Chicago,  but  passed  considerable  time  at  his  large 
stock  farm  in  Tonti,  Ill.,  wffiere  he  was  prominently  known 
as  a  breeder  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 

COST  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  FRUIT  BOXES. 

The  Cost  in  Oregon. 

The  cost  of  boxes  in  the  shook  in  carload  lots  is  8% 
cents  apiece,  nails  and  nailing  up  three-fourths  of  a  cent. 
It  costs  to  put  up  apples  in  boxes  between  20  and  25  cents 
per  box,  according  to  the  way  they  are  packed  and  the 
kind  of  paper  used  and  other  labor.  You  will  see  that 
they  have  to  bring  more  than  barrel  goods  to  make  It 
profitable.  More  than  that,  we  cannot  obtain  barrels 
here.  I  cannot  state  at  this  writing  what  the  freight  on 
boxes  would  be  from  here  east.  We  have  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  timber  in  this  country  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Medford,  Ore.  w.  h.  s. 

Cheap  Packages  in  Washington. 

Our  apple  boxes  cost  here  this  season  10  cents  in  the 
knock-down;  when  made  up  about  12%  cents;  pear  boxes 
nine  cents.  Formerly  we  could  get  the  boxes  two  cents 
less,  but  the  mills  seem  now  to  be  in  a  trust.  Spruce 
and  cottonwood,  the  refuse  of  the  mills  run  through  a  re¬ 
saw,  is  the  lumber  used.  We  don't  think  the  box  is  the 
ideal  package;  costs  too  much.  The  edges  of  the  slats 
cut  the  fruit  at  the  openings.  It  takes  at  least  twice  as 
long  to  pack  the  fruit  as  it  has  to  be  faced  on  the  four 
sides,  and  practically  the  whole  Sox.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  veneer  barrel  and  half-barrel  would  be 
the  best  form  of  package  for  the  apple  and  pear. 
Washington.  j.  f.  cass. 

A  Monopoly  in  California. 

I  have  telephoned  to  our  two  box  agencies  in  San  Jos6 
and  find  that  apple  boxes  made  of  pine  lumber  are  about 
one  cent  higher  in  price  now  than  formerly,  viz.,  9%  cents 
each,  and  no  reduction  when  large  quantities  are  ordered. 
Two  or  three  sizes  of  boxes  are  made,  but  the  regular 
50-pound  box  is  9%  inches  deep  by  11  inches  wide  inside, 
and  20%  inches  long  outside  measurement.  The  tops,  bot¬ 
toms  and  sides  are  made  of  %-inch  lumber  and  the  ends 
of  %-inch  lumber.  They  weigh  about  4%  pounds  each. 
These  boxes  a:re  made,  or  rather  the  lumber  is  sawed,  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  at  Shasta,  Truckee,  Verdi, 
etc.,  and  are  shipped  to  distributing  points  in  the  fruit 
districts  in  shook  by  the  Pine  Box  Manufacturers,  a  cor¬ 
poration  which  controls  the  whole  output  of  pine  boxes, 
cherry,  pear,  apple,  plum,  peach,  orange,  lemon  and  also 
boxes  for  packing  dried  fruits.  To  the  price  of  the  boxes 
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in  shook  must  be  added  the  cost  of  nails  and  making, 
which  for  apple  boxes  will  be  about  one  cent  each.  We 
also  have  a  redwood  box  factory  in  San  Jos6.  The  red¬ 
wood  boxes  are  sawed  out  here  from  bolts  from  the  saw¬ 
mills  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  The  50-pound  red¬ 
wood  apple  box  measures  10  inches  deep,  11  inches  wide, 
inside  and  22  inches  outside.  The  tops,  bottoms  and  sides 
are  one-third  inch  thick  and  the  ends  seven-eighths  inch 
thick.  They  weigh  about  eight  pounds  each  more  or  less 
according  to  dryness  of  lumber.  The  price  is  6%  cents  in 
small  quantities,  1,000  boxes  or  more  at  six  cents.  The 
pine  boxes  are  smoother  and  better  looking  than  the  red-  * 
wood  boxes,  but  for  our  local  fruit  trade  there  is  no 
preference  made  for  either  box.  I  have  occasion  to  use 
a  few  boxes  each  year  for  shipping  apples,  quinces,  etc., 
to  San  Francisco,  and  use  the  redwood  boxes,  as  they  are 
cheaper.  I  expect  to  ship  some  quinces  next  week  that  we 
are  picking  now,  and  will  use  50-pound  apple  boxes. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  h.  g.  keesling. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Ours  is  the  northeast  county  of  the  southern  Illinois 
fruit  belt,  and  our  apples  are  very  fine,  bringing  the  high¬ 
est  price  of  any  in  the  State.  There  will  be  from  1,000  to 
2,000  acres  of  apple  orchards  planted  in  our  county  by  next 
Spring.  E.  E.  L. 

Robinson,  Ill. 

We  have  had  two  good  crops  this  Summer,  our  oats  and 
hay.  With  two  or  three  exceptions  the  corn  crop  was  a 
failure  even  to  stalks  on  most  pieces;  potatoes  not  half 
a  crop.  One  man  harvested  150  bushels  from  seven  acres. 
My  potato  ground  was  mud  from  the  last  of  June  uii  il 
August  15.  F.  e.  E. 

Harpursville,  N.  Y. 

As  you  see,  I  have  changed  my  State,  but  I  read  The 
R.  N.-Y.  just  the  same.  We  had  a  good  rain  November  10, 
and  farmers  are  putting  in  small  grain;  it  astonishes  a 
Michigan  tenderfoot  to  see  them  do  it.  Nearly  everything 
is  done  differently  and  on  a  lairger  scale.  This  doesn't 
seem  to  be  the  place  for  the  small  farmer.  J.  H.  v. 

Covina,  Cal. _ 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  APPLE  BOXES. 

We  have  the  following  letter  from  a  reader  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania: 

“I  would  like  your  advice  on  bushel  crates.  Do  you 
think  there  will  be  a  demand  for  them  next  year?  I 
made  some  two  years  ago  for  my  own  use,  and  this  year 
I  could  not  supply  the  demand.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  get  out  timber  this  Winter  and  put  in  extra 
machinery  for  their  manufacture?” 

It  is  hard  to  give  exact  advice  about  this.  More  and 
more  of  the  best  apples  are  to  be  sold  in  boxes— there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  This  package  is  sure  to  become 
popular,  but  we  question  whether  the  empties  will  be 
made  and  shipped  in  large  quantities.  At  present  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  growers  will  make  their  own  boxes. 
They  are  easy  to  make— much  easier  than  barrels  or 
baskets.  Lumber  can  be  sawed  out  this  Winter  and  nailed 
together  on  stormy  days  as  required.  We  judge  that  this 
is  the  plan  to  be  followed  by  many  apple  growers— to 
whom  we  sent  sample  boxes.  There  will  probably  be  a 
local  demand  for  all  the  boxes  this  Pennsylvania  reader 
can  make,  but  we  would  not  advise  him  to  make  any  large 
quantity  expecting  to  sell  them  to  distant  parties.  For 
some  years  at  least  we  believe  the  boxes  will  be  made 
at  home. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co.,  Box  289,  New  York,  is 
making  an  especially  attractive  offer  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  this  month,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  that,  china 
tea  set. 

A  good  ladder  is  a  necessity  on  every  farm.  In  case  of 
fire  it  is  indispensable,  and  loss  of  life  or  serious  injury 
is  often  the  result  of  using  a  poorly  constructed  one. 
Just  look  up  the  “Allright"  extension  ladder  offered  by 
L.  B.  Baker  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  151,  Racine,  Wis. 

Sprout,  Waldron  &  Co.,  of  Muncy,  Pa.,  manufacture 
a  long  line  of  mills  for  various  purposes.  Anyone  need¬ 
ing  a  feed  mill  should  not  fail  to  send  to  the  company 
for  their  free  catalogue  before  buying.  We  are  confident 
it  will  make  it  apparent  that  there  is  nothing  superior  to 
their  line.  Look  up  the  advertisement. 

The  practice  of  dishorning  cattle  is  growing  in  public 
favor  every  year.  About  the  only  question  that  now 
arises  is  what  is  the  best  knife  for  doing  the  job.  We 
are  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  dis- 
horners  made  by  George  Webster,  Christiana,  Pa.  Mr. 
Webster  has  long  been  known  as  the  manufacturer  of  the 
Convex  dishorner.  This  year  he  has  brought  out  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  brand  new  “V-Knife”  which  he  calls  the  “Bully 
V.”  Write  for  his  complete  catalogue. 

It  is  a  clear  case  of  merit  that  has  caused  the  wonder¬ 
ful  growth  in  the  sales  of  “Ball-Band”  wool  boots,  arc¬ 
tics,  rubber  boots,  etc.,  manufactured  by  the  Mishawaka 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.  From 
a  concern  occupying  a  building  little  larger  than  a  barn, 
10  years  ago,  this  company  now  turns  out  an  average  of 
13,000  pairs  of  wool  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes  every 
working  day  in  the  year.  This  is  a  natural  effect  of  a 
cause  which  is  known  to  wearers  of  “Ball-Band”  goods 
the  world  over— their  reliability. 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mass:  We  have  used  your 
remedies  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  they  have  given 
the  best  satisfaction.  We  handle  over  2,000  horses  a  year; 
and  you  can  always  find  a  good  supply  of  your  remedies 
in  our  stables.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  without  them. 
When  we  sell  a  green  western  horse,  we  nearly  always 
give  some  of  your  Pink-Eye  and  Distemper  Cure  to  the 
purchaser  of  some  Liniment,  and  they  always  come 
back  and  want  to  know  where  they  can  buy  more. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill.  Dennis  &  sweet. 
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Woman  and  Home 


from  Day  to  Day. 

HER  RECIPE. 

Reside  the  molding'  board  she  stands 
And  deftly  sifts  the  flour, 

And  quickly  move  her  pretty  hands 
To  mix  the  sweet  and  sour; 

While  he  enlisted  her  recruit, 

Sits  gay  and  smiling  by. 

And  pares  and  cores  the  ruddy  fruit 
To  make  an  apple  pie. 

Last  May  they  lingered  side  by  side 
Beneath  the  blossomed  bough; 

And  picked  the  fruit  at  Autumn  tide 
All  ripe  and  rosy  now. 

And  gathering  apples  he  and  she 
A  task  so  blissful  found, 

That  orchard  tree,  it  needs  must  be 
A  graft  from  Eden  ground! 


sweet  bubbles  that  smoke  when  you  break 
them  open — the  man  who  won’t  eat  such 
food  isn't  lit  to  live  or  die.  You  can’t  tell 
;  mo  that  soap  gingerbread  ain’t  fit  to  eat. 
I've  eat  it  more  than  25  years,  and  I'm 
jest  as  sound  to-day  as  1  was  when  I  first 
tasted  the  food. 

We  have  heard  of  an  inexperienced 
cook  who  tried  to  raise  biscuits  with 
tooth  powder,  and  of  a  misguided  man 
who,  in  the  absence  of  his  better  half, 
built  a  pudding  that  proved  an  enduring 
monument  by  using  plaster  of  Paris  in 
place  of  flour,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
we  have  ever  heard  of  saponaceous 
gingerbread. 

* 


Now  when  the  pie  is  passed  around, 
What  time  the  good  folk  dine, 

And  all  agree  they  never  found 
A  recipe  so  fine, 

Do  any  guess  a  reason  why?— 

Ah,  ’twas  no  common  spice! 

The  flavor  of  that  apple  pie 
Came  straight  from  Paradise! 

—Good  Housekeeping. 

* 

When  cleaning  the  rolling  pin  and 
molding  board  after  using,  first  scrape 
them  and  then  wash  in  cold  water;  after 
this  pour  scalding  water  over  them,  and 
wipe  dry.  If  hot  water  is  used  first  it  is 
very  hard  to  remove  the  pasto  formed. 

* 

That  bright  yellow  shiny  surface  that 
gives  such  a  rich  look  to  the  pastry  of 
delicatessen  shops  is  obtained  by  brush¬ 
ing  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  about 
10  minutes  before  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
oven.  This  glazing  process  is  a  great 
improvement  to  the  appearance  of  a 
chicken  pie. 

* 

Ax  excellent  plan  in  renovating  old 
pieces  of  silk,  is  to  lay  them  face  down 
on  a  piece  of  clean  white  table  oilcloth, 
and  sponge  on  the  wrong  side.  The 
sponging  causes  the  silk  to  stick  to  the 
oilcloth,  just  as  a  freshly-washed  photo¬ 
graph  is  stuck  to  the  ferrotype  plate; 
when  dry  it  is  removed,  and  will  be 
found  as  smooth  as  new  silk.  Ironing 
always  takes  away  the  new  look  from 
silk,  but  of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to 
treat  wash  .silk  in  this  way.  Cold  coffee 
will  be  found  best  for  sponging  black 
silk. 

* 

Several  of  our  friends  who  wrote  of 
their  experience  in  getting  up  emergency 
dinners  stated  that  canned  salmon  was 
an  article  .they  always  kept  on  hand  for 
unexpected  extra  meals.  It  can  be  serv¬ 
ed  in  a  variety  of  ways;  here  is  one 
practical  mode  of  heating  it:  Open  the 
can,  drain  off  the  liquid  and  oil,  and  set 
the  can  in  a  steamer  or  pan  of  boiling 
water  long  enough  to  heat  thoroughly. 
Turn  it  out  without  breaking  on  a  hot 
dish,  and  arrange  a  border  of  mashed 
potato  around  it;  brush  the  potatoes 
with  a  little  beaten  egg  yolk,  and  set  the 
dish  in  the  oven  long  enough  to  brown 
the  potatoes  delicately.  Tomato  or 
cream  sauce  may  be  served  with  it. 
Parsley  and  sliced  lemon  garnish  the 
dish  prettily. 

* 

The  New  York  Sun  tells  of  an  old 
camp  cook  up  in  the  Maine  woods  who 
always  puts  soap  in  his  gingerbread.  He 
boasts  that  during  26  Winters  in  the 
logging  camps  he  has  made  more  than 
2,000  barrels  of  flour  into  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  bread,  so  he  thinks  his  experience 
entitles  him  to  express  an  opinion,  and 
he  has  this  to  say  of  his  gingerbread: 

My  rule  is  to  dissolve  a  hunk  of  hard 
soap  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  then  pour  in  a  gallon  of  molasses, 
a  half-pound  of  baking  powder  and  stir  in 
the  flour  until  the  dough  will  almost  run. 
Then  grease  yer  pans,  slap  in  the  mixture 
and  chuck  it  into  a  red-hot  oven.  When 
it  comes  out  all  golden  brown  and  full  of. 


We  are  asked  whether  beets  can  be 
pickled  and  kept  over  Winter.  This  is 
hardly  recommended,  because  these 
roots  can  be  kept  so  readily;  the  only 
reason  for  doing  it  wrould  be  economy  of 
space  where  the  storage  facilities  were 
poor.  To  make  beet  pickles  that  would 
keep  for  a  considerable  time  the  boiled 
beets  should  be  sliced  when  quite  cold, 
if  large,  or  left  whole  if  small;  then 
pour  boiling  vinegar,  spiced  to  taste, 
over  them.  Seal  in  glass  jars.  We  al¬ 
ways  like  to  use  horseradish  for  flavor¬ 
ing  in  our  pickled  beets,  even  when  pre¬ 
pared  for  immediate  consumption;  old- 
fashioned  housewives  used  to  consider 
that  a  few  strips  of  horseradish  prevent¬ 
ed  mold  spots  from  forming  on  top  of 
the  vinegar. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Shirt  waists  made  with  slot-seam  ef¬ 
fects  are  exceedingly  effective.  This 
stylish  example  is  shown  in  cream 
white  brilliantine  with  stitchings  of 
black  silk  and  large  pearl  buttons,  but 
the  design  suits  all  the  season’s  wool 
and  silk  waist  materials  as  well  as  the 
heavy  and  fleece-lined  cottons  that  are 
so  much  liked.  The  lining  that  can  be 
used  or  omitted  as  preference  and  ma¬ 
terial  may  decide,  is  snugly  fitted  and 
closes  at  the  front.  The  waist  proper 


4253  Slot  Seam  Shirt  Waist, 
32  to  42  bust. 


consists  of  back  and  fronts  only  that 
are  laid  in  slot  seams  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  a  central  box  pleat.  The 
sleeves  are  in  the  new  bishop  style  and 
fall  in  soft  puffs  over  the  pointed  cuffs. 
The  collar  also  is  pointed  at  the  front  to 
match  the  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
4%  yards  21  inches  wide,  3%  yards  27 
inches  wide,  2 y2  yards  32  inches  wide, 
or  2 ys  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4253  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  girl’s  box-pleated  costume  con¬ 
sists  of  the  waist,  made  over  a  smooth 
fitted  body  lining,  and  the  skirt.  The 
backs  and  the  front  of  the  waist  are  laid 
in  box  pleats,  those  in  the  backs  being 
stitched  for  full  length,  those  at  the 
front  to  yoke  depth  only.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  front  is  gathered  and  blouses 
over  the  belt.  The  sleeves  are  in  bishop 


style  with  straight  cuffs,  and  the  neck 
is  finished  with  a  standing  collar.  The 
five-gored  skirt  is  laid  in  box  pleats  that 
conceal  the  seams  and  are  stitched  fiat 
for  a  few  inches  below  the  waist  line  in 
slot-seam  style.  Skirt  and  waist  are 
joined  together,  the  seam  being  conceal¬ 
ed  by  the  belt  of  soft  ribbon,  and  the 
closing  in  center  back  is  made  with  but¬ 
tons  and  buttonholes.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(10  years)  is  five  yards  27  inches  wide, 
334  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  Zy2  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4256  is  cut 


4256  Girl’s  Box  Plaited  Costume, 
*  to  14  years. 


in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Removing  Cabbage  Odor. — To  take 
away  the  scent  of  boiling  cabbage  and 
prevent  the  after  odor,  which  is  really 
the  most  disagreeable  about  the  house, 
place  a  slice  of  stale  bread  on  top  of  the 
cabbage  when  putting  it  in  the  kettle. 
It  seems  to  absorb  or  destroy  the  odor. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 

Beet  Salad. — A  reader  at  Cowles- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  asks  for  this  recipe.  Slice 
and  cut  into  dice  enough  cold  boiled 
beets  to  make  a  pint;  heap  in  the  center 
of  a  salad  dish,  and  cover  with  sauce 
Tartare.  This  is  made  by  adding  a  few 
chopped  olives,  gherkins  and  capers  to 
mayonnaise  dressing.  If  the  mayon¬ 
naise  is  not  desired,  any  ordinary  salad 
mixture  may  be  used,  and  the  salad  gar¬ 
nished  with  hard-boiled  eggs  and  pars¬ 
ley.  The  following  is  a  reliable  recipe 
for  mayonnaise:  Put  the  uncooked  yolk 
of  two  eggs  into  an  earthen  bowl,  beat 
them  well  with  a  silver  or  wooden  fork 
for  about  one  minute;  then  add  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  cayenne, 
and  if  you  desire,  a  half-teaspoonful  of 
mustard.  Work  these  well  together,  and 
then  add  drop  by  drop,  a  half  pint  or 
more  of  olive  oil.  Stir  rapidly  and 
steadily  while  adding  the  oil;  do  not 
reverse  the  motion,  or  the  mayonnaise 
may  curdle.  After  stirring  in  the  first 
gill  of  oil,  alternate  occasionally  with  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice  or  vinegar. 
The  more  oil  you  use,  the  thicker  the 
dressing.  If  too  thick,  add  vinegar 
enough  to  make  it  the  proper  consis¬ 
tency.  The  mayonnaise  should  be  kept 
as  cool  as  possible  during  the  making. 
A  nice  boiled  dressing  made  with  cream 
and  omitting  oil,  was  given  on  page  662; 
this  may  be  used  in  place  of  mayonnaise. 
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The  American  Wringer  Co.’s 

'  HORSE-SHOE  BRAND 

UNIVERSAL 


N 


WRINGERS 


WARRANTED  3  YEARS. 

Over  Six  Million  Universal  Wringers  have 
been  sold,  giving  Universal  Satisfaction.  The 
tolls  are  of  good  elastic  rubber  which  wring 
the  thin  and  thick  parts  equally  dry.  They 
have  the  Patent  Guide  Board  which  spreads 
the  clothes  and  are  warranted  for  three  years. 


A  Xmas  Present 

Appreciated  by  all  young 
housekeepers,  is  the  Gkm  Toy 
Wringer.  Itisa  perfect  wrin¬ 
ger  witli  rubber  rolls  and 
malleable  iron  frame.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 
Address  Dept.  13 
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THE  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO. 

99  Chambers  Street,  New  York 


>A  Gift  Worth  Gimf 
AErescnt  Worth  Hayin 

hT*  The  best  holiday  gifts  aro  the  u»ef nl  gifts, 
y  and  one  of  the  most  useful  things  in  the  world  is  1 
^  a  good  Dictionary.  Every  home  should  have  one. 
This  year  why  uot  give  some  one  a 

WEBSTER’S 
International  Dictionary 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority. 

Why  not  make  your  home  such  a  Christmas  Present? 

The  New  Edition  has  25,000  new  words.  2364  pages. 
5000  illustrations.  Supplied  in  various  styles  of  binding. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU 
“  A  Test  in  Pronunciation  ” 

Affords  pleasant  and  instructive  entertainment. 


FREE 


Illustrated  Pamphlet  also  Free 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 

KRAUSERS?  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  E.  Krauser  &  Bro.,  -Hilton,  Pa. 


BUTS 
THIS 
Guaranteed 

STEEL 
RANGE 
Price  8>50 
FREE  CATALOGUE 

Send  for  it.  Learn  why  our 
prices  are  lowest  in  U.  S.  218 
kinds  and  sizes  of  Ranges, 
Heating  and  Cook  Stoves. 
$10  Oak  Heater,  $6.26 
$16  Cook  Stove, .  $7.95 
$88  Steel  Range,  16.50 
We  have  what  you  want.  Good3 
Warranted.  60  Hays’ Free  Trial. 

CONSUMERS  C’G’E  &  MFG.CO. 

232  S.  Uesplaines  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Sign  of  a  Watch  Case 


This  Keystone  is  the  identifying  sign  of  < 
the  best  watch  case  made— no  matter  what' 
it  costs.  It  stands  for  worth  and  wear — 
for  beauty  equal  to  an  all-gold  case,  at  a 
much  smaller  price.  The 


ms.  bossx 

Stiffened  GOLD  \ 

Watch  Case 


is  better  protection  than  a  solid  gold  \ 
case,  because  of  its  stiffness  and! 
strength.  Better  than  any  other  case,  1 
because  it  will  last  for  25  years  with- " 
out  wearing  thin  or  losing  ita  beauty. 
A  reputation  of  50  years  proves  the 
value  of  the  Jas.  Boss  Case. 

Consult  the  jeweler.  Write  us  for  a  booklet. 

THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
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Farmhouse  Cooking. 

Another  Comment  from  New  York. 

The  painful  experiences  of  the  man 
and  wife  so  minutely  narrated  on  page 
713,  wrould,  one  may  safely  assert,  cause 
many  a  mile  of  travel  to  fine  their  dupli¬ 
cate.  Doubtless  there  are  poor  cooks  in 
■the  country,  but,  whisper  it  not  in  Gath, 
this  class  is  well  represented  in  town. 
’Tis  the  fault  of  the  woman,  and  not  the 
circumstance  that  she  is  a  farmer’s  wife, 
that  causes  her  to  serve  lumpy,  half- 
cooked  potatoes  and  musty  bread. 
Though  I  do  not  live  on  a  farm  now,  I 
was  brought  up  on  one,  and  I  protest 
against  such  wholesale  condemnation  of 
the  cooking  of  a  farmer’s  wife.  As  the 
article  referred  to  is  one  evidently  of 
actual  experience,  this  reply,  in  all  fair¬ 
ness,  is  founded  on  actual  experiences, 
which  need  no  fancy  touches  before  I 
dare  present  what  I  know  of  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  the  farmer’s  wife  in  culinary 
matters. 

Briefly,  my  own  experience  of  farm 
life  recalls  well  cooked  vegetables  prop¬ 
erly  seasoned,  good,  juicy  roasts,  tender 
boiling  pieces,  sweet  “country”  pork 
served  in  various  ways;  broiled  porter¬ 
house  steak,  chickens,  ducks  and  tur¬ 
keys,  roasted,  fried  and  boiled,  not  to  be 
forgotten  genuine  chicken  pies  into 
whose  making  went  good  sweet  cream; 
oysters  and  mushrooms  in  their  season. 
The  latter  grew  abundantly  in  the  mea¬ 
dows  on  the  “flats.”  Ah,  the  puddings, 
cakes,  fried  cakes,  jellies,  pickles, 
canned  fruit,  and  the  pies  of  flaky  crust 
and  toothsome  filling  that  really  deserv¬ 
ed  to  have  been  “town  made,”  the  light 
wholesome  breads  and  biscuits  are  but 
feeble  pictures  of  the  good  things  that 
used  to  be  made  in  the  large  airy  kitchen 
on  the  old  Hartford  farm. 

I  have  tried  in  vain  to  recall  one  farm¬ 
house  where  aught  but  good  coffee  and 
real  cream  was  served  for  breakfast 
The  menu  of  that  breakfast  (page  743), 
tasteless  beef  and  worse  gravy,  fresh 
codfish  and  musty  bread  and  cheap  tea! 
Alas,  I  never  ate  its  counterpart.  But 
the  breakfast  that  many  a  farmer  sits 
down  to  for  seven  days  in  the  week, 
week  in  and  week  out,  I  will  not  picture 
too  closely,  for  fear  of  arousing  the 
envy  of  the  town  man,  whose  wife  is  a 
sister  in  cooking  to  the  woman  of  page 
713.  But  we  know  some  of  the  items  of 
a  Winter  breakfast,  for  instance;  well 
browned  savory  sausage,  the  kind  never 
found  in  a  town  market,  potatoes  warm¬ 
ed  up  quickly,  the  buckwheat  cakes  and 
maple  syrup,  good  bread,  fried  cakes  and 
coffee.  Several  years  ago  I  was  invited 
to  spend  a  day  at  a  farm.  To  be  brief, 
we  had  real  country  chicken,  tender, 
browned  to  a  turn;  vegetables  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible  in  all  respects; 
a  dish  of  delicious  apple  butter,  jelly  and 
pickles  that  came  in  the  same  category. 
The  bread,  butter  and  apple  pis  were  of 
the  best  quality.  Like  Oliver  Twist,  we 
would  like  another  dinner  just  like  it. 
At  another  farmhouse  I  recall  a  supper 
perfect  in  every  respect;  the  raised  bis¬ 
cuits,  light,  delicately  browned,  sweet 
with  real  golden  country  butter,  were 
not  despised.  The  canned  peaches  had 
been  prepared  when  just  ripe,  and  the 
real  peach  flavor  had  been  kept.  I  never 
yet  in  town  or  country  was  served  with 
spoiled  fruit.  One  other  item  was  a 
chocolate  cake  which  could  evoke  no  un¬ 
kind  criticism  unless  one  is  a  food  crank 
and  objects  to  all  sweets  on  principle, 
and  doubtless  has  the  dyspepsia  into 
the  bargain.  I  recall  many  other  farm¬ 
houses  in  another  part  of  the  State  but 
I  fail  to  call  to  mind  even  one  where  the 
meals  resembled  the  ones  that  the  trav¬ 
elers  on  page  743  discovered. 

As  I  understand  said  article  this  dire 
ignorance  and  sinful  waste  of  good  ma¬ 
terial  were  described  as  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception  among  the  farming 
community.  Living  in  the  country  will 
not  make  a  good  cook  of  a  woman, 
neither  will  living  in  town  save  her  from 
being  a  poor  one.  The  key  to  the  situa¬ 


tion  is  held  by  the  woman  herself.  On 
the  principle  that  one  story  is  good  till 
another  is  told,  I  mention  some  sins  of 
a  cook  who  lives  in  a  town;  a  lemon 
pie,  which  had  been  thickened  with  flour 
till  it  wa.s  stiffer  than  a  pumpkin  pie, 
the  meringue,  guiltless  of  sugar,  was  as 
flat  as  a  pancake.  This  will  offset  the 
apple  pie  of  page  743.  Really  I  could  go 
on,  but  let  charity  cover  the  faults  of 
some  .town  cooks.  Surely,  “why  don’t 
our  town  women  learn  to  cook”  is  just 
as  apropos  as  the  query,  “why  don’t  our 
farmers’  wives  learn  to  cook.” 

IIDLLN  C.  ANDREWS. 

North  Carolina  Speaks  Up. 

A  question  was  asked  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a  few  weeks  ago  relative  to  the  poorly 
cooked  food  found  upon  the  table  of  the 
average  farmer.  If  he  is  uneducated  and 
very  poor  this  may  hold  true,  but  is  this 
the  condition  of  say  half  the  farmers  in 
the  land?  Surely  the  majority  of  them 
send  daughters  and  sons  to  academies, 
and  they  learn  somewhat  of  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  food,  importance  of  ventilation 
and  the  germ  theory.  Wherever  my 
journeys  in  life  have  led  me,  either  in 
the  North,  South  or  East,  I  have  always 
found  the  farmer’s  daughter  a  better 
cook  than  her  sister  of  the  town  or  city. 
In  order  to  do  the  question  full  justice 
it  must  be  looked  at  from  the  stand¬ 
points  of  location,  education,  environ¬ 
ment  and  individuality.  As  to  location, 
if  you  enter  fertile  valleys  where  you  see 
marked  signs  of  prosperity,  the  butter 
will  smell  rosy  and  tne  farmer’s  wife 
will  broil  her  steak,  and  you  will  feel 
like  coming  to  board  with  her  through 
the  Summer.  Along  watercourses,  near 
large  towns  or  cities  also  you  will  find 
this  condition  among  well-to-do  farm¬ 
ers,  who  work  intelligently.  Now  in 
mountainous  sections  of  the  country 
North  and  South  you  find  the  average 
farmer’s  food  improperly  prepared,  and 
but  little  variety  in  its  daily  menu.  In 
a  typical  mountainer’s  family  here 
bread  is  unknown;  their  staple  diet  is 
fried  pork,  turnips  boiled  with  pork,  but¬ 
termilk  biscuit,  soggy  cornbread  (or 
pone),  buttermilk  and  sorghum.  But, 
where  this  food  is  served  the  sons  can 
hardly  write  their  own  names,  and  the 
one  ambition  of  the  daughters  is  to  “get 
a  fellow”  by  the  time  .they  don  a  longer 
dress.  The  art  or  science  of  cookery  is 
several  generations  behind  such  inferior 
development  as  this.  But  one  should 
not  place  those  splendid  tables  of  up-to- 
date  farmers  in  the  same  category  with 
these;  it  is  unfair.  So  much  there  is  in 
location,  education  and  environment. 

Last  and  not  least  comes  individuality. 
Is  every  woman  born  a  cook?  Are  all 
cut  off  the  same  material?  Hardly, 
no  more  than  all  men  are  born  carpen¬ 
ters,  shipbuilders  or  artists.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  unfair  even  to  think  or  say 
that  because  a  man  marries  he  should 
build  his  own  home.  Why  Is  it  supposed 
or  expected  that  all  women  were  created 
cooks  from  the  beginning?  If  a  person 
has  not  talent  or  genius  he  cannot  paint 
a  picture  that  anyone  wants;  therefore, 
if  women  have  to  cook  when  they  have 
not  the  aptitude  we  must  accept  their 
failures  with  the  best  grace  we  can. 

I  must  pay  a  tribute  to  the  majority 
of  cooking  one  gets  upon  a  farm;  for  I 
owe  the  training  of  my  life  to  a  farmer’s 
wife,  and  there  are  many  who  envy  my 
possession  of  the  art.  Is  a  woman  who 
fails  in  cooking  any  worse  than  the  man 
who  fails  in  his  work?  Both  undertook 
that  which  they  had  no  talent  for,  conse¬ 
quently  prove  failures.  Skill  comes  only 
through  real  natural  aptitude,  and 
the  education  or  training  of  this  quality. 
Poor,  uneducated  farmers’  wives  cook 
just  as  well  as  poor  uneducated  mer¬ 
chants’  wives  in  very  rural  districts. 

MARGARET  DARE. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Rag  Carpets  Again. 

My  pretty”  rag  carpet  is  a  matter  of 
pride  with  me,  and  after  reading  Elsie 
Gray’s  suggestions  on  page  672  I  am  im¬ 
pelled  to  give  my  way  of  sewing  the 
rags,  which  I  consider  much  easier.  Take 
old  pillow  cases  or  sheets  or  other 
material  for  this  use.  Suppose  you  have 
six  old  pillow  cases;  after  opening  up, 
lay  edge  of  number  one  on  to  edge  of 
number  two,  lapping  flat  about  half  or 
one-third  of  an  inch,  use  short  stitch 
on  sewing  machine,  and  stitch  across 
twice  very  close  together;  keep  on  un¬ 
til  all  the  pieces  are  stitched  together 
in  one  long  strip;  join  the  two  ends  of 
the  strip  together,  forming  a  continuous 
ring.  When  I  sew  strips  together  for  the 
last  time  I  leave  the  width  of  a  carpet 
rag  projecting,  which  is  where  I  begin  to 
tear.  My  very  nicest  black  stripe  is 


In  each  pound  package  of 


from  now  until  Christmas  will 
be  found  a  free  game,  amusing 
and  instructive — 50  different 
kinds. 

Get  Lion  Coffee  and  a  Free  Game 
at  Your  Grocers. 


made  of  stockings  cut  round  and  round, 
not  too  narrow,  as  they  stretch.  Of 
course  any  fine  stocking  may  be  used, 
and  I  have  brown,  tan  and  striped  of 
all  kinds  cut  ready  to  sew. 

Lay  aside  till  evening  if  you  wish, 
then  sit  down  to  rest  and  wind  a  ball 
of  carpet  rags.  Begin  to  tear  where 
the  edge  projects;  when  you  come  to 
a  stitched  seam  cut  through  and  go  on 
winding,  tearing  spirally  in  this  way 
you  will  soon  have  a  ball;  no  trouble  at 
all.  Hit  and  miss  can  be  sewn  the 
same  way,  simply  alternating  first  one 
color,  then  another,  and  of  course  can 
be  any  size  as  to  the  length,  so  long  as 
all  are  same  width.  When  I  took  my 
rags  to  the  weaver,  she  said:  “Oh,  my 
way  of  sewing  is  much  better  than 
yours,”  and  she  told  me  of  same  method 
used  by  Elsie  Gray.  After  I  had  shown 


360  DAYS  AP?^AL 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  114. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers, 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. 


WATER  CLOSET  C0MBINATI0HS, 


her  how  mine  had  been  sewed  she 
said:  “Well,  the  idea!  To  think  of  my 
living  all  these  years  and  not  having 
learned  that  way!  Just  think  of  the 
time  I  could  have  saved.” 

MABEL  H.  MONSEY. 


The  mothers  and  daughters  need  to 
realize  that  woman’s  life  and  liberty  do 
not  consist  in  the  multitude  of  avenues 
that  lead  from  the  home  to  the  outside 
world,  but  in  the  number  of  avenues  by 
which  she  may  bring  the  best  from  the 
outside  world  into  the  home. — W.  F. 
Richardson. 


In  comparing  Grain-O  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-0  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25«.  per  package, 


Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Seat  and  Tank, 
Nickel  Plated  flush  and  supply  pipes,  com¬ 
plete, each  $11.00. 

Cast  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tubs, 
length  6  ft.  Complete 
with  full  set  of  nickel 
plated  lutings,  each, 

Sll.OO. 

They  are  new  goods, 
ask  for  free  catalogue 
No.  57  on  plumbing 
_  and  building  material. 

ihicsro  Hautt  Wrecking  Co..  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.. Chicago 


MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 


writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
BARRICK,  of  La.,  writes:  “Am  making 
$3.00  to  $8.00  every  day  I  work.”  MRS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  “I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.50  a  day.”  Hundreds 
doing  likewise.  So  can  you. 
$5.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla¬ 
ting  jewelry,  tableware,  bicy¬ 
cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  etc.  Enormous  de¬ 
mand.  We  tench  you  F5PP 
Write— offer  free.  IllCCa 

G.  GHAY  &  CO.,  Plating  Work,,  A  Miami  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Don’t  Pay  Double. 

We’ll  sell  you  a  better  hatcher 
for  the  money  than  any  other 

incubator  concern  on  earth.  New  im¬ 
proved  regulator,  that  can’t  get  out 
of  order.  Big  book-200 1  Hus  trations  free. 

SURE  HITCH  INCUBATOR  CO.t 
Clay  Center,  Neb.  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


$  |  fS  .80  For 
I  mm  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to  duy. 

GEO.  H.  STi’ti!  Quincy,  111. 

«  •vgi— i, 


|Do  You  Ever  Drive  at  Hight  ? 

Well,  it’s  dangerous  work  if  you  are  without  a 
light  of  some  kind.  The  only  really  satis¬ 
factory  light  for  night  driving  is  our 

DIETZ  Driving;  Lamp 

It  throws  all  the  light  straight  ahead  200  or  300 
feet,  far  enough  to  warn  you  of  any  approaching 

danger.  Like  all  ‘  Dietz”  Lamps  or  Lanterns.it  gives  a  clear, 
white  light.  Neither  dampness  nor  wind  can  affect  it,  and  it 
can  never  shake  out  from  driving.  It  makes  night  driving  per¬ 
fectly  safe.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  offer  on  this  lamp. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company,  87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Established  181*0. 


$15.20 

high  grade  macii 


EIGHT  DOLLARS 

-■  ■  Solid  Polished,  Antique 

O.k,  Drop  Head  Cabinet  SEWING  MACHINE,  the  equal  of  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  that  cost  twice  Pin  1C  for  our  5- Drawer,  Drop  liend  Cabinet 
0 1 W  .  *T  W  celebrated  hew  (jueen  sewing  machine. 

ill  i  CIO  DR  for  the  standard 
r-  dl&aOU  ballbearing  BCR- 
e.  I  DICK  SEWING  MACHINE. 


the  money  elsewhere, 
ff  II  QC  l'or  the  beautiful  | 

QlliUU  marquetry  decor¬ 
ated  KDliKMKKE  Sewing  Machine.  _ _ 

“  for  the  highest  grade  sewing  machine  made,  OCR  MINNESOTA,  the  equal 
ofregnlar(60.00&nd  (60.00  agents’  machines.  These  and  many  other 
machines,  beautifully  illustrated  and  fully  described  ;  the  parts, 
mechanism  and  special  features,  in  our  big,  new,  free  sewing  machine  catalogue. 
T  ou  must  write  tor  it.  If  you  mention  this  paper  we  will  give  you  the  names  of  a 
numberof  your  own  neighbors  to  whom  we  have  sold  machines,  so  you  cm  see  and  ex¬ 
amine  your  neighbors’  machines,  learn  how  they  are  plensed  with  them  and  how  much 
money  we  saved  them.  We  can  surely  snve  you  (10. 00  to  (20. 00  on  any  kind  of  a  machine. 
TUDCE  UntlTlK1  EDEE  TDI1I  on  any  sewing  machine  ordered.  For  free 
•  nnee  (null  I  flu  (DLL  I  niHL  Sewing  Machine  Catalogue,  the  most 
wonderful  price  offerings  ever  made,  our  liberal  terms,  pay  after  received 
offer  and  three  vnnnvW  ROEBUCK  &  CO  ,,  CHICAGO. 


offer  and  three  months' 
free  trial  plan,  cut  this  ad.  out  and  mail  to 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  November  28,  1902. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price,  $1.61 
per  40-quart  can,  or  3%  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  lb.,  28@28%; 
firsts.  26@27%;  seconds,  23@25;  lower  grades, 
20@22;  held,  extras,  24V2@25;  held,  firsts,  23% 
©24;  held,  seconds,  22@23;  State  dairy,  half 
tubs,  fancy,  25@26;  half  tubs,  firsts,  23^24; 
tubs,  seconds,  21@22%;  tubs,  thirds,  19@20; 
tins,  etc.,  19@25;  Western,  imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  finest,  20%@21;  fair  to  good,  I8@19;  low¬ 
er  grades,  ;L?@:L7%;  Western  factory,  June 
make,  fancy,  1S%@19;  fair  to  prime,  17%@ 
18;  current  make,  best,  18;  seconds,  17@17%; 
thirds,  16@16%;  renovated,  fancy,  21;  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  17@20;  packing  stock,  16 
@17%. 

CHEESE.— State,  full  cream,  small,  col¬ 
ored,  September,  fancy,  13;  small,  white, 
September,  fancy,  13;  small,  late  made, 
choice,  12%;  small,  good  to  prime,  12%@12%; 
small,  common  to  fair,  10%@12;  large,  col¬ 
ored,  September,  fancy,  13;  large,  white. 
September,  fancy,  13;  large,  late  made, 
choice,  12%;  large,  good  to  prime,  12%@12%; 
large,  common  to  fair,  10%@12;  light  skims, 
small,  choice,  11@11%;  large,  choice,  10%@ 
10%;  part  skims,  prime,  10@10%;  fair  to 
good,  8%@9%;  common,  6@7. 

EGGS.— Jersey,  State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  se¬ 
lected,  white,  30@32;  fresh  gathered,  fancy, 
mixed,  28@28%;  State  and  Penn.,  fair  to 
good,  24@26;  held  and  mixed,  21@23;  West¬ 
ern,  fresh  gathered,  fancy,  26@27;  average 
best,  25;  fair  to  good,  22@24;  inferior,  19@ 
21;  Kentucky,  fair  to  prime,  22@25;  Ten¬ 
nessee,  fair  to  prime,  21@24;  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  inferior,  18@20;  fresh  gathered, 
dirties,  16@19;  checks,  15@17;  refrigerator, 
Spring  packed,  fancy,  local  storage, 
charges  paid  to  Jan.  1,  21;  Spring  packed, 
local  storage,  good  t.o  prime,  20@21%;  Spring 
packed,  on  dock,  20@20%;  Summer  packed, 
common  to  prime,  17%@19%;  limed,  fair  to 
average  best,  19%@20. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  1902,  choice,  bu.,  $2.70 
@2.72%;  medium,  1902,  choice,  $2.32%@2.35; 
pea,  1902,  choice,  $2.30@2.32%;  red  kidney, 
1902,  choice,  $2.90@2.95;  white  kidney,  1902, 
choice,  $2.70@2.75;  black  turtle  soup,,  choice, 
$2.50;  yellow  eye,  1902,  choice,  $2.75@2.80; 
lima,  1902,  California,  $3.05@3.10;  imported, 
Giants,  $2.15@2.20. 

HONEY.— N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb, 
fancy,  lb.,  15@16;  clover,  comb,  fair  to  good, 
12@14;  buckwheat,  comb,  12@14;  extracted, 
clover,  7@7%;  extracted,  buckwheat,  6%@7; 
California,  extracted,  6%@7;  Southern,  ex¬ 
tracted,  gal.,  60@70. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  1902,  choice,  lb, 
36@38;  medium,  33@35;  ordinary,  29@32;  N. 
Y.  State,  1901,  24@28;  olds,  7@12%.  . 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
1902,  fancy,  lb,  6%@7%;  choice,  5%@6%; 
prime,  5%@6%;  common,  4%@5;  sun-dried, 
1902,  Southern,  sliced,  4@5%;  quarters,  4@5; 
chops,  1902,  100  lbs,  $2.50@2.75;  cores  and 
skins,  1902,  100  lbs,  $1.40@1.50.  Raspberries, 
evaporated,  1902,  lb,  22.  Huckleberries,  1902, 
lb.,  17@18.  Blackberries ,  1902,  lb.,  8@8%. 
Cherries,  1902,  lb.,  20@22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  fancy,  red 
table  varieties,  bbl.,  $2@3;  Snow,  $1@2;  Ben 
Davis,  $1.50@2;  King,  $1.50@3.00;  Hubbard- 
ston,  $1.25@1.75;  Baldwin,  $1@2.25;  Spitzen- 
berg,  $1.50@3;  Northern  Spy,  $1@2;  Greening, 
$1@2.50;  Pound  Sweet,  $1@1.75;  common 
grades,  d.-h.  bbl.,  75@1;  Spitzenberg,  Ore¬ 
gon,  box, $2;  Jonathan,  California,  box, 
$1.75@2.25;  Missouri  Pippin,  California,  box, 
$1.75.  Pears,  Bose,  bbl.,  $2.50@5;  Clairgeau, 
$2@4;  Anjou,  $2@3;  Sheldon,  $2@4;  Lawrence, 
$1.50@2.25;  Winter  Nelis,  $1.50@2.25;  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  $1.25@1.50;  Louise  Bonne,  $1.50 
@2.50;  Kieffer,  d.-h.  bbl.,  $1@2.  Quinces,  ap¬ 
ple,  bbl.,  $3@5.50.  Grapes,  western  N.  Y., 
Del.,  small  basket,  10@20;  Niagara,  10@18; 
Catawba,  10@15;  black,  large  basket,  16@18; 
black,  small  basket,  10@13;  Del.,  10-basket 
case,  $1.75@2.25;  Niagara,  $1.50@1.75;  Ca¬ 
tawba,  $1.25@1.50  Concord,  $1@1.25;  Con¬ 
cord,  in  trays,  ton,  $35(5)45 ;  Clinton,  $60@65; 
Delaware,  $75@S0;  white,  $40@50.  Cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  Cod,  large  varieties,  prime 
to  fancy,  $7.50@8.50;  Early  Black,  fancy, 
$7.25@7.50;  common  to  prime,  $6@7;  crate, 
$1.S0@2.50;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $7;  crate,  $2.25@2.40. 
Strawberries,  Norfolk,  per  quart,  40  cents. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
bbl.,  $6@6.50;  Long  Island,  bulk,  $2@2.25; 
State,  Penn,  and  Mich.,  180  lbs.,  $1. 75(5)2 ; 
Wisconsin  and  other  Western,  $1.50@1.S7; 
Western,  sack,  $1.75;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.75@2; 
Jersey,  sack,  $1.75@1.90;  Virginia,  second 
crop,  bbl.,  $1.50@1.75;  Maine,  sack,  $1.75@ 
1.87;  Irish,  sack,  $1.85@2;  German,  168-Tb. 
sack,  $1.75@2;  German,  112- lb.  sack,  $1.25; 
Belgium,  168-lb  sack,$1.70@1.85;  sweets,  So. 
Jersey,  bbl.,  $2@3.25;  Southern,  yellow,  bbl., 
$1.75@2.25.  Brussels  sprouts,  quart,  4@I2. 
Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  bbl..  75@$1.  Car¬ 
rots,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.  Cabbage, 
Danish  seed,  ton,  $6@8;  Danish  seed,  white, 


ton,  $5(5)6;  domestic,  white,  ton,  $3@5;  do¬ 
mestic,  red,  100,  $1.25@2;  domestic,  white, 
100,  $1@1.75.  Cauliflowers,  fair  to  fancy, 
bbl.,  $1@2.25;  culls,  50@75.  Celery,  prime, 
large,  doz.,  25@40;  small  to  medium,  5@20. 
Cucumbers,  Florida,  crate,  $1.25@2.25;  bas¬ 
ket,  $1.50@2.50;  Boston,  hothouse,  doz.,  75@ 
$1.  Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@4.  Es- 
carol,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@3.  Egg  plants, 
Florida,  box,  $1@1.75.  Kale,  Norfolk, 
Scotch,  bbl.,  30@50.  Lettuce,  Boston,  doz., 
30(5)70 ;  North  Carolina,  basket,  $1(51-75 ;  Nor¬ 
folk,  basket,  75@1.50;  Florida,  basket,  $1.25@ 
2.25;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $3@5.  Lima  beans, 
Jersey,  Potato,  bag,  $1@2.  Mushrooms,  hot¬ 
house,  lb.,  35@50.  Onions,  7L.  1.  and  Jersey, 
red,  bbl.,  $1.50@1.75;  yellow,  $2@2.25;  Or¬ 
ange  Co.,  white,  75(52.50 ;  yellow,  bag,  $1.75 
@2.25,  red,  $1.50@1.75 ;  Conn.,  white,  bbl, 
$2.50@5;  yellow,  $2@2.50;  red,  $1.50@2;  West¬ 
ern,  yellow,  bag,  75(52.25;  white  pickle 
onions,  bbl.,  $3@6;  basket,  $1@2.  Okra, 
Florida,  carrier,  $1.25@2.  Peppers,  Jersey, 
basket,  $1.50;  Florida,  carrier,  $1.50@2.50. 
Parsnips,  bbl.,  $1.25.  Pumpkins,  bbl.,  60@ 
75.  Radishes,  Norfolk,  basket,  25(550;  hot¬ 
house,  100  bunches,  50@75.  Romaine,  New 
Orleans,  bbl.,  $2.50@4.50.  Spinach,  Norfolk, 
bbl.,  75@$1.  String  beans,  Va.,  basket,  50@ 
$1.25;  Charleston,  wax,  basket,  50@J..50; 
Florida,  basket,  75@2.25;  crate,  75@1.50. 
Squash.  Marrow7,  bbl.,  75;  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1. 
Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl.,  70@80;  Jer¬ 
sey,  Russia,  bbl.,  60570 ;  white,  bbl.,  $1@1.25. 
Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier,  $2@4;  Califor¬ 
nia,  box,  $1.5053 ;  hothouse,  lb.,  25@30. 

GAME.— Quail,  doz.,  $2.50@3;  partridges, 
fresh,  pair,  $1.25(51-75 ;  frozen,  $1.25@1.50; 
grouse,  frozen,  pair,  $2. 5052.75 ;  woodcock, 
pair,  $151.40 ;  English  snipe,  doz.,  $2@2.50; 
plover,  Golden,  doz.,  $2.7553;  grass,  $1.59@3; 
wild  ducks,  Canvas,  pair,  $253 ;  Red  Head, 
pair,  $1.5052;  Ruddy,  pair,  $1.2551  50;  Mal¬ 
lard,  pair.  75@$1;  Teal,  pair,  40@60;  rabbits, 
pair,  20@25. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb.,  U%@12;  veals,  common  to 
good,  10511 ;  buttermilks,  758;  grassers,  5 
@6.  Pork,  Jersey,  light,  8% @9%;  medium, 
8%@8% ;  heavy,  prime,  8;  roasting  pigs.  11 
@12%;  pork  tenderloins,  16@17. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  lb., 
12;  fowls,  12%;  roosters,  old,  8%;  turkeys, 
11%;  ducks,  Western,  pair,  75@80;  Southern 
and  Southwestern,  65@70;  geese,  Western, 
$1.3751.50;  Southern  and  Southwestern,  $1.12 
@1.25;  live  pigeons,  pair,  15@20. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


BALTIMORE.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  73%. 
Corn,  spot,  new,  62.  Oats,  No.  2,  white,  37. 
Rye,  No.  2,  56%. 

DULUTH. — Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  74%; 
No.  2,  72%.  Oats,  31%.  Rye,  to  arrive,  49. 

FEED.— City  bran,  bulk,  $17;  standard 
middlings,  $18.50;  Spring  bran,  200-lb. 
sacks,  $17.50.  Linseed  meal,  $27.  Cotton- 
sed  meal,  $26. 

TOBACCO. 

KENTUCKY  LIGHT.— Common  lugs,  5% 
@7;  common  leaf,  6%@8%;  medium,  8%@9%; 
fine,  11%@12. 

VIRGINIA  SHIPPING  TOBACCO.— 
Common  lugs,  5%@6%;  common  to  medium 
.eaf,  8%@9;  medium  to  good  leaf,  dark, 
9@10;  light,  10511 ;  good  to  fine  leaf,  dark, 
11%@12%;  light,  12%@14. 

SEED  LEAF  TOBACCO.— Connecticut 
fillers,  S@10;  average  lots,  20525 ;  fine  wrap¬ 
pers,  50@70.  New  York  State  fillers,  6@8; 
average  lots,  12@18;  fine  wrappers,  40@50. 
Ohio  fillers,  6@7;  average  lots.  13@15;  fine 
w'rappers,  14@20.  Pennsylvania  fillers,  7@ 
10;;  average  lots,  12@17. 

LUMBER. 

Spruce,  Eastern,  special  cargo  delivered 
New  York,  $19522. 50 ;  random  cargoes,  nar¬ 
row,  $17@18.50;  wide,  $19@21.  Hemlock, 
Pennsylvania,  joist,  $16.50517 ;  boards,  $17.50 
@18;  boards,  surfaced,  $18@18.50;  timber,  20 
feet  and  under,  $17517.50 ;  timber,  22  to  24 
feet,  $18518.50;  timber,  26  to  28  feet,  $19@ 
19.50;  timber,  30  to  32  feet,  $19.5U@20;  timber, 
34  to  36  feet,  $20.50@21;  timber,  38  to  40  feet, 
$21.50@22.  White  pine,  uppers,  $76@84;  cuts, 
$41.50@60;  shelving,  $35545 ;  dressing  boards, 
$34@38;  box,  $21@22;  shippers,  $23525 ;  mill 
culls,  $1S@19.  Yellow  'pine,  random  cargoes, 
sail,  delivered  New  York,  $20.50@21.50;  floor¬ 
ing,  $16@22.50;  step  plank,  $31@37;  siding, 
$1S@19.50;  heart  face  boards,  $22@23. 

PAINTS  AND  COLORS. 

Lead,  American,  white,  in  oil,  in  kegs, 
lots  of  500  lbs.  or  over,  6;  less  than  500  lbs., 
6%;  25-lb.  tin  pails,  add  to  keg  price,  %; 
lead,  American,  white,  dry,  in  bbls.,  6; 
red,  bbls.  and  half-bbls.,  6;  litharge,  bbls. 
and  half-bbls.,  6.  Zinc,  American,  dry,  lb., 
4%@4%.  Blue,  Celestial,  lb.,  6@8;  Chinese, 
82@87;  Prussian,  28@32;  Ultramarine,  28@35. 
Brown,  Vandyke,  American,  1%@2%;  Span¬ 
ish,  %@1.  Carmine,  No.  40,  in  bulk,  $1.90@ 
2;  in  bottles,  $2@2.40.  Green,  Paris,  150@ 
175-Ib.  kegs,  12%@13;  Chrome,  ordinary,  5@ 
6.  Ochre,  French,  washed,  1%@2%;  Dutch, 
washed,  4%@5;  American,  per  ton,  $10@17. 


DRY-PACKED.— Turkeys,  Jersey  and  up¬ 
river,  fancy,  17@18;  fair  to  good,  15@16;  Del. 
and  Md.,  fancy,  17;  fair  to  good,  15@lb; 
State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  17;  Ohio  and  Mich., 
fancy  16%@17;  fair  to  good,  14@15;  other 
Western,  fancy,  16%;  good  to  prime,  15@ 
16;  old,  14@14%;  common  to  fair,  12@14. 
Chickens.  State  and  Penn.,  broilers,  fancy, 
18520;  roasting,  fancy,  16;  fair  to  good,  13 
@15;  Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy,  14@ 
14%;  other  Western,  fancy,  13%@14;  fair  to 
good,  12@18.  Fowls,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  scald¬ 
ed.  fancy,  13;  other  Western,  scalded,  fancy 
12%@13;  dry-picked,  fancy,  13;  fair  to  good, 
11@12.  Ducks,  Md.  and  other  near-by, 
fancy,  16@18;  Ohio  and  Mich.,  fancy,  16@ 
17;  other  Western,  fancy,  16;  fair  to  good, 
14@15.  Geese,  Md.  and  other  near-by, 
fancy,  13514 ;  Western,  fancy,  12@13. 

ICED.— Spring  turkeys,  Western,  dry- 
picked,  fancy,  select,  16;  average  best.  15%; 
scalded,  fancy,  selected,  16;  average  best, 
15%;  fair  to  good,  14515;  common  to  fair, 
12@13;  old,  average  best,  14@14%.  Chickens, 
Spring,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  21@23;  roast¬ 
ers,  18;  mixed  sizes,  15517 ;  Penn.,  broilers, 
fancy,  18@20;  fancy  roasting,  16;  mixed 
sizes,  14515 ;  poor,  12513 ;  Western,  dry- 
picked,  average  best,  13%;  Mich.,  scald¬ 
ed,  fancy,  14;  other  Western,  scalded,  aver¬ 
age  best,  13%;  Southern  and  Southwestern, 
average  best,  13;  ordinary,  11@12.  Fowls, 
Western,  dry-picked,  average  best,  13; 
Western,  scalded,  average  best,  12%;  South¬ 
western,  12@12% ;  Western,  ordinary,  11@ 
11%.  Ducks,  Spring,  Western,  fancy,  15@ 
16;  Western,  fair  to  good,  13@14.  Geese, 
Spring,  Western,  11@13.  Squabs,  prime, 
large,  white,  doz.,  $2.7553;  mixed,  doz., 
$2.2552.50;  dark,  doz.,  $2. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $4.7555.25; 
bulls,  $254 ;  cows,  $1.3053.50;  calves,  veal, 
$559.25 ;  little  calves,  $4@4.50.  Sheep,  $2.25@ 
3.50;  lambs,  $4@5.80. 

EAST  BUFFALO. &Calves,  veal,  $8.25@ 
8.50.  Sheep,  $3.25@4;  lambs,  $4@5.20.  Hogs, 
heavy,  $6.35  56.45 ;  light,  $5.65@6. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $6@ 
7.20;  poor  to  medium,  $3@6;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $254.75 ;  Texans,  $354.75 ;  cows, 
$1.4054.75;  calves,  $3.50@6.73,  Sheep,  $2.50@4; 
lambs,  $3.50@5.50.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butch¬ 
ers,  good  to  choice,  heavy,  $6. 1056. 40 ;  light, 
$5.8556. 

GRAIN. 

NEW  YORK.— Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern 
Spring,  to  arrive,  84%;  No.  2,  red,  77%. 
Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  elevator,  61%.  Oats, 
No.  2,  white,  38.  Rye,  State  and  Jersey, 
52@54%. 


A  Rabbit  Scare.— A  narrow  strip  of 
white  muslin  tied  around  a  small  tree  or 
shrub  at  a  distance  of  15  inches  or  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  strip  being  long 
enough  to  flutter  in  the  wind,  will  keep  the 
rabbits  from  biting  trees  or  shrubs.  The 
writer  has  a  young  orchard  of  about  700 
trees  that  has  had  no  other  protection 
for  four  Winters,  and  not  a  tree  has  been 
injured.  m.  l.  p. 

Austin,  O.  _ 

It  cures  croup  immediately — 

Jayne’s  Expectorant. — Adv. 


Wants,  for  Sale  or  Exchange 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  Enffllsllmam29yearsofage 

I  HUffl  ITI H 11 H U  L !TI L II  I  wi t-.h  Hfe  experience  in  estate 
and  farm  management  in  England  and  United  States, 
having  thorough  knowledge  of  management  of  all 
classes  of  pedigree  stock,  desires  position  wnere  these 
qualifications  with  commercial  knowledge  and  energy 
to  apply  would  he  valued;  best  reference.  Address 
Earnest  Hawdon,  115  Northumberland  Street,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  England,  or  Marshall  Bros.,  Diamond 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

EXPERIENCED  SUPERINTENDENT,  to  take  en¬ 
tire  management  of  estate  of  1,000  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation,  large  dairy,  extensive  greenhouses  and  con¬ 
servatories.  Must  be  a  man  of  education,  economical 
manager,  familiar  with  accounts,  with  best  references 
as  to  experience  and  honesty.  None  but  most  experi¬ 
enced  and  competent  need  apply,  for  it  is  a  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  not  a  head  farmer  or  gardener  that  is 
wanted.  A  permanent  and  desirable  place  is  open  to 
the  right  man.  Address,  stating  age,  salary  expected 
and  full  particulars,  P.  O.  Box  629,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale — 216  acres  in  Lackawanna 

County,  good  for  grain,  fruits,  vegetables  or  dairying; 
would  cut  to  advantage  into  small  farms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  P.  SUTTON,  Exeter,  Pa. 


One  of  the  most  desirable  fruit  farms 

in  Virginia.  In  splendid  order.  Will  pay  10  per  cent 
on  price  asked  and  profit  will  increase  steadily.  Near 
great  markets,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  mild 
climate  in  most  healthful  belt  in  United  States. 
Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


CASH  for  YOUR 


farm,  home,  business,  or  other 
property  (no  matter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  Send  descrip¬ 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  Est’d  1896.  Highest 
references.  Offices  in  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

1871  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 


All  COUNTRY  DEALERS andTRAPPERS 

will  do  well  by  writing  for  reliable  prices  before  sell¬ 
ing.  Honest  dealings  and  correct  grading  my  motto 
Reference:  First  National  Bank  of  Hightstown. 
LEMUEL  BLACK.,  Exporter  Raw  Furs  and  Dealer 
in  Ginseng,  Hightstown,  Lock  Box  48,  N.  J. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL. 

11  FLORIDA  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  will 
send  descriptive  booklet,  containing  photographic 
views  free  of  charge  to  all  desiring.  Hammonton 
is  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  30  minutes 
from  Atlantic  City,  30  from  Philadelphia,  and  2% 
hours  from  New  York.  Has  8  schools,  7  churches, 
and  over  4,000  population.  Two  railroads  to  all 
points.  It  is  the  great  fruit  and  poultry  district.  No 
malaria.  Cheap  farms.  Healthiest  section  of  U.  S. 


Cxtra  handsomely  marked  registered,  pedigree  Scotch 
L  Collie  Pups,  from  trained  trick  stock,  at  moderate 
prices.  WalterSherman,25  Boulevard, Middletown,R. I. 


C  a 8 a- About  200  choice  breeding  Cockerels 
I  Ob  d8l6  at  $2  each.  Barred  and  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Light  Brahmas 
—all  bred  from  prize-winning  stock.  WOODCREST 
FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  EkJ  ff™  r^— Ten  live  hustling  agents 
ww  iw  I  EL  in  the  State  of  New  York 
to  canvass  for  a  well-known  article.  Must  have 
good  reference.  Salary  and  expenses  paid  weekly. 
Address  EMPLOYER, care  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits, 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


Poultry,  Game, 

Dressed  Calves,  Hothouse  Products, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Consignments  solicited.  Top  prices  secured  for 
prime  stock.  Market  Information  and 
Packing  Instructions  on  request. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Clubbing  List. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper  or  magazine. 
We  give  you  a  list  below.  If  you  do  not  find  all  you 
want  here,  send  us  a  list,  and  we  will  quote  you  price 
by  return  mail.  It  will  save  you  trouble  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  us  at  one  time.  The  price  opposite 
each  paper  is  our  price  to  you  for  it.  Every  order 
must,  of  course,  Include  a  subscription  to  The  Rubai, 
New-Yorker  at  $1.  To  make  up  a  list  start  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1,  then  take  as  many  of  the  others 
as  you  need  at  price  opposite  each. 

American  Bee  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill .  $0.95 

American  Poultry  Journal,  Chicago.  Ill . 30 

American  Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago,  Ill . 80 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago.  Ill . 30 

American  Queen,  New  York . 30 

Arena,  The,  New  York .  1.30 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston.  Mass .  3.25 

Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  lnd .  1.70 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Mich . 60 

Babyhood,  New  York . 90 

Blade,  Toledo,  O . 60 

Blooded  Stock,  Oxford,  Pa- . 15 

Baptist  Union,  Chicago,  111 . 80 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Cincinnati,  0 . 40 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Irvington,  N.  Y . 85 

Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ky . 60 

Cleveland  Daily  World,  Cleveland,  0 .  1.20 

Century,  New  York .  3.60 

Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga . 75 

Commercial  Tribune,  Cincinnati,  0 . 45 

Cleveland  Leader,  Cleveland,  O . 80 

Conkey’s  Home  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill . 25 

Courier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 60 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  O .  1.35 

Courant  (Daily  ,  Hartford,  Conn .  6.60 

Courant  (Semi- Weekly),  Hartford,  Conn . 85 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 85 

Drainage  Journal,  Indianapolis,  lnd .  1.L0 

Demorest’s,  New  York . 95 

Designer,  New  York . 90 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 55 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O . 70 

Evening  Leader,  New  Haven,  Conn .  4.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York . 50 

Every  Where,  New  York . 35 

Examiner  (Baptist),  New  York .  1.85 

Forum,  New  York . : . . .  160 

Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich . 75 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  New  York . 90 

Farm  Poultry,  Boston.  Mass . 60 

Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star,  Montreal,  Can.  .80 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  0 . 60 

Globe  Democrat  (Weekly),  St.  Louis,  Mo . 80 

Golden  Days,  Philadelphia.  Pa .  2.35 

Grape  Belt,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y .  1.00 

Good  Literature.  New  York . 25 

Household,  New  York . 60 

Horse  Review,  Chicago,  111 .  1.60 

Horse  World,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  1.20 

Harper’s  Bazar,  New  York . 90 

Harper’s  Magazine,  New  York .  3.30 

Harper’s  Weekly,  New  York . •. .  3.30 

Housekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 50 

Housewife,  New  York .  .25 

Hoard’s  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls . 65 

Holstein-Friesian  Register,  Brattleboro,  Vt . 90 

Home  Journal,  Boston,  Mass .  2.35 

Independent,  New  York .  1.90 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago,  111 . tO 

Journal,  Boston,  Mass . 95 

Judge,  New  York .  4.10 

Jersey  Bulletin,  Indianapolis,  lnd .  1.10 

Journal,  Indianapolis,  lnd . 55 

Little  Folks,  New  York. . 1.30 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  1.75 

Ledger  Monthly,  New  York . . . 80 

Living  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  1.60 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  New  York .  3.10 

Motherhood,  New  York . 00 

North  American  Review,  New  York .  4.10 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  8.  C . 60 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dayton,  0 . 30 

Our  Grange  Homes,  Boston,  Mass . 75 

Outlook,  The,  New  York .  2.85 

Palladium,  Dally,  New  Haven.  Conn .  4.00 

Poultry  Keeper,  Quincy,  111 . 30 

Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 60 

Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 85 

Post  Express,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 70 

Puck,  New  York .  4.10 

Review  of  Reviews,  New  York .  2.10 

Register,  Wheeling,  W.  Va . 80 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  Ill . 30 

Republican,  The  (Weekly),  Springfield,  Mass . 90 

Sabbath  Reading,  New  York . 45 

Scribner’s  Magazine,  New  Yrork .  2.85 

Scientific  American,  New  York .  2.60 

Spirit  of  the  Times .  3.30 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo . . . 20 

Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  lnd . 30 

Swine  Breeder’s  Journal,  Indianapolis,  lnd . 45 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 80 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York .  2.00 

Success,  New  York . 70 

Table  Talk,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 85 

Tribune  Review.  New  York . 85 

Thrice-a-Week  Tribune,  New  York . 85 

Toledo  Bee,  Toledo,  0 .  40 

Truth.  New  York .  2.35 

Union  Gospel  News,  Cleveland,  0 . 30 

Wool  Markets  and  Sheep,  Chicago,  Ill . 30 

Witness,  New  York... . 85 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  O . 70 

World,  Tri-Weekly,  New  York . 66 

Youths'  Companion .  1.75 

Young  People’s  Weekly,  Chicago,  111 . 40 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  WORD. 

It  is  snowing  hard  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
office  right  now.  This  doesn’t  indicate 
the  “Winter  of  our  discontent,”  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  snow  consists  of  white 
slips  containing  the  names  of  good  and 
responsible  farmers.  Those  names  are 
sent  by  readers  who  often  go  out  of 
their  way  to  give  a  bit  of  advice  or  kind¬ 
ly  appreciation.  Here  is  what  a  man  in 
Pennsylvania  says: 

I  hope  they  will  become  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y..  as  it  deserves 
support  from  every  man  who  calls  him¬ 
self  a  farmer. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  deserve  the  sup¬ 
port.  We  look  to  you  10  help  us  get 
it.  From  far  out  in  Oregon  comes  a 
good  list  of  names  with  this  remark: 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  I  have 
put  the  name  of  a  Chinaman  in  the  list, 
but  he  sends  his  children  to  school  and  he 
had  100  acres  of  hops  this  year,  which  you 
can  see  by  the  market  reports  are  worth 
some  money. 

No,  no,  we  don’t  consider  it  strange 
at  all.  We  must  have  that  man  on  our 
list.  The  democracy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
as  broad  as  the  universe.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  subscribers  in  China  now.  The 
American  school  and  100  acres  of  hops 
should  make  anyone  dance  to  the  tune 
cf  “Yankee  Doodle.” 

Another  man  in  Florida  doesn’t  have"" 
quite  so  hopeful  a  view.  This  is  what 
he  says: 

Most  of  the  farmers  around  here  are 
one-horse  negro  farmers,  who  would  think 
they  were  spoiling  the  Egyptians  if  they 
could  get  the  advantage  of  a  white  man 
in  any  way. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  a  hand  in  civil¬ 
izing  worse  specimens  than  that.  Never 
despair.  Keep  at  ’em. 

Why,  here  is  another  Florida  man  who 
has  been  converted: 

I  thought  at  first  your  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished  too  far  north  to  be  profitable  to  the 
farmer  in  Florida,  but  I  find  I  was  mis¬ 
taken.  You  know  Florida  has  become  a 
great  vegetable  growing  country,  and  New 
York  and  other  northern  cities  afford  mar¬ 
kets  for  all  truck  growers’  products.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  keeps  the  growers  posted  as  to 
the  markets,  but  the  greatest  benefit  comes 
through  the  exposition  of  fraudulent  com¬ 
mission  houses. 

This  new  press  is  a  self-feeder.  Our 
readers  are  feeding  it  for  us.  They  talk, 
exhibit,  and  make  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  mis¬ 
sion  clear.  Now  is  the  best  time  for  the 
spoken  word  in  season.  A  word  from 
you  right  now  may  give  us  a  new  name 
for  that  press! 

MARKET  NOTES  ' 


GAME.— The  season  for  venison  closed 
November  20  for  this  market.  The  supply 
was  quite  heavy,  and  prices  low.  A  daily 
trip  past  one  of  the  largest  stores  handling 
this  class  of  meats  showed  deer  of  all  sizes, 
some  no  larger  than  a  week-old  calf  and 
others  larger  than  a  full-grown  cow,  and 
tough  enough  to  cause  tne  would-be  eater 
to  wish  for  a  meat  grinder.  Many  of  the 
game  birds  arriving  now  are  out  of  con¬ 
dition  and  of  irregular  value.  The  ordinary 
offerings  of  rabbits  are  selling  slowly  and 
at  low  figures,  20  cents  per  pair  in  some 
instances.  We  seldom  see  many  gray 
squirrels  offered.  A  large  part  of  the  an¬ 
nual  catch  is  consumed  by  the  hun'e.'s  or 
sold  in  local  markets.  It  seems  hard  any¬ 
way  to  eat  these  frisky  little  fellows.  It 
is  probable  that  the  squirrel  enjoys  life 
just  as  much  as  the  ox  (more  if  we  may 
judge  by  his  actions).  To  kill  him  for  food 
seems  like  taking  too  much  life  per  pound 
of  meat  obtained,  and  anyone  who  shoots 
him  for  mere  amusement  must  have  strange 
ideas  of  sport.  The  only  excuse  that  we 
can  see  for  killing  them  is  in  case  of  crop 
destruction,  and  we  have  stood  consider¬ 
able  such  interference  rather  than  squelch 
the  funny  actions  of  these  little  friskers. 

SLACK  BARRELED  APPLES.— “Look 
at  this  barrel  of  fruit/’  said  an  apple 
dealer.  “It  is  one  of  a  number  sent  by 
one  man,  and  when  I  write  him  that  they 
are  all  slack,  he  will  hardly  believe  it,  but 
be  certain  that  there  is  some  crooked  work 
about  it.’ 

The  barrel  lacked  about  three  inches  of 
being  full,  and  they  had  rattled  around 
and  pounded  against  each  other  and  the 
sides  until  a  large  number  were  bruised 
and  scarcely  salable.  It  is  probable  that 


the  man  who  packed  these  apples  was  sure 
that  the  barrels  were  full,  and  he  had 
evidently  used  force  enough  to  turn  some 
of  the  fruit  into  cider  before  getting  the 
barrel  closed.  The  difficulty  was  that  he 
had  not  taken  up  the  spare  space  as  he 
went  along.  If  the  barrel  is  nearly  full 
before  any  shaking  is  done,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  make  it  tight  enough  to  avoid 
rattling,  no  matter  how  hard  the  head  may 
be  pressed.  All  of  the  slack  snould  be 
taken  up  from  the  start.  Some  experi¬ 
enced  packers  have  a  way  of  “drawing” 
the  apples  together,  as  they  call  it,  with 
their  hands,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  fruit  is  picked  up 
into  a  half-bushel  or  even  smaller  basket, 
with  loose  handle,  lowered  into  the  barrel 
and  upset  carefully.  After  every  basket 
the  barrel  is  shaken  thoroughly.  A  repe¬ 
tition  of  this  process  fills  the  barrel  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  any  great 
amount  of  shaking  at  the  last.  The  barrel 
is  closed  with  a  screw  header.  The  bottom 
when  packed  is  usually  intended  to  be  the 
top  when  opened.  For  the  first  layer,  and 
perhaps  two,  every  apple  is  placed  by 
hand.  The  facing  of  the  bottom,  or  top 
when  opened,  is  entirely  allowable  if  the 
general  contents  of  the  barrel  approach 
reasonably  near  to  the  samples  displayed 
when  opened.  The  buyer  who  wishes  to 
get  most  good  out  of  a  barrel  of  apples 
packed  in  this 'way  opens  the  bottom,  or 
what  was  the  top  when  packed.  Any  ap¬ 
ples  that  were  bruised  through  the  pressure 
of  heading  may  then  be  removed,  and  used 
at  once  if  not  spoiled. 

“Now  I'll  show  you  some  apples  that 
are  well  packed,”  said  the  fruit  man.  He 
took  down  a  barrel  from  a  pile.  The  head 
was  slightly  bulged  in  the  center,  showing 
that  there  was  considerable  pressure  in¬ 
side.  On  loosening  the  top  hoops  the  head 
jumped  out  as  though  there  was  rubber 
under  it. 

“If  I  don’t  put  this  head  back  in  a  few 
minutes,  I  can  t  close  the  barrel  without 
a  press,”  said  the  dealer,  "and  these  apples 
have  been  packed  six  weeks.” 

There  is  no  rattle  to  such  a'  barrel,  and 
it  will  stand  rough  handling  without  seri¬ 
ous  damage.  This  sounds  easy,  but,  of 
course,  to  do  such  a  job  of  barreling  is 
skilled  work,  taking  years  of  practice  to 
make  so  nearly  perfect.  Anyone,  however, 
can  approach  somewhere  near  it  by  put¬ 
ting  but  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  in  the 
barrel  and  shaking  each  dose  down  thor¬ 
oughly.  _  w.  w.  H. 


NEW  YORK  HORSE  SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  National 
Horse  Show  Association  was  held  in  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  November  22.  The  total  attendance 
was  said  to  be  be  the  largest  on  record. 
An  exhibit  of  well-bred  and  trained  horses 
of  various  types  is  sure  to  draw  an  inter¬ 
ested  crowd.  While  it  is  a  society  event, 
it  is  probable  that  by  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  have  a  genuine  interest  in  the  horse, 
and  it  is  clear  that  many  come  solely  to 
see  the  horses,  scarcely  noticing  the  dis¬ 
plays  of  fashionable  clothing  and  jewels. 
This  show  was  practically  a  repetition  of 
previous  ones,  but  there  was  no  monoton¬ 
ous  sameness  about  it.  Horses  that  have 
merit  both  in  appearance  and  actions  never 
get  out  of  date  or  old-faishioned.  Nearly 
every  type  of  horse  except  very  heavy 
draft  animals  was  well  represented.  Among 
others  were  Hackneys,  coach  and  carriage 
horses,  trotters,  four-in-hands,  hunters, 
ponies,  special  performance  animals,  and 
light  roadsters.  It  is  probable  that  there 
is  no  class  that  calls  out  more  general  ad¬ 
miration  than  the  light  drivers,  some  of 
which  combine  fine  appearance,  intelligence 
and  action  to  a  considerable  degree.  Of 
course,  what  is  shown  here  is  the  best  of 
its  kind  and  has  had  all  possible  attention 
from  groom  and  trainer.  Any  farmer 
specially  interested  in  horses  and  within 
reasonable  distance  of  this  city  will  be  in¬ 
terested  and  profited  by  looking  over  the 
annual  exhibition. 


BOOK  BULLETIN. 

The  Book  of  Bugs,  by  HarVey  Suther¬ 
land;  Street  &  Smith,  New  York;  223  pages; 
illustrated:  $1.25.  This  interesting  book 
deals  largely  with  well-known  bugs  and 
insects,  such  as  the  fly,  mosquito,  flea,  bee, 
spider,  roach,  etc.  The  author  is  a  careful 
observer  of  these  familiar  insects.  With 
the  scientific  facts  he  has  mixed  large  doses 
of  humor,  giving  the  book  a  unique  place 
among  works  of  this  character. 

Cross  Country  with  Horse  and 
Hounds,  by  F.  S.  Peer;  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York;  352  pages,  38  illustrations; 
$3  net.  This  book  is  intended  as  a  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  this  form  of  sport.  Some 
of  the  subjects  discussed  are:  True  sport 
and  sportsmanship;  The  conformation  and 
training  of  the  hunter;  how  to  ride  and 
handle  hunters;  hounds,  training  and 


handling;  the  fox  and  his  ways;  horse  com¬ 
panionship.  An  instructive  and  valuable 
work  for  those  interested  in  the  horse  ana 
hound. 

English  Pleasure  Gardens,  by  Rose 
Standish  Nichols.  This  is  a  sumptuous 
volume  of  325  pages,  illustrated  with  11 
plans  and  nearly  300  reproductions  from 
drawings  and  photographs.  It  is  written 
from  the  literary,  rather  than  the  horti¬ 
cultural  point  of  view,  and  includes  a 
bibliography  that  will  be  very  useful  to 
those  looking  for  works  of  reference  re¬ 
lating  to  gardening.  While  it  cannot  be 
called  original  in  any  sense,  this  book  is 
useful  in  bringing  together  much  scattered 
matter  relating  to  garden  craft.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
price  $4  net.  _ 

A  NEW  Raspberry.— I  have  a  sport  that 
came  up  in  two  places  several  rods  apart 
which  I  have  transplanted  to  better  place. 
It  is  a  black  raspberry  bush  with  a  berry 
the  color  of  Brinkle’s  Orange  or  Carolina, 
as  I  remember  them.  Bush  instead  of  or¬ 
dinary  brown  color  is  nearer  pea  green 
and  quite  lustrous;  very  late  so  far  as  this 
year’s  fruit  and  only  ordinary  size. 

_  E.  D.  R. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Starting  and  Staging. 

At  the  start  in  a  long  race,  the  advant¬ 
age  often  appears  to  be  with  an  outsider. 
But  the  race  is  won  not  in  starting  but 
in  staying.  The  quality  which  wins  is 
staying  power.  It  is  so  in  the  race  of 
life.  Staying 
power  wins,  and 
as  a  rule  the  best 
stayer  is  the  man 
with  the  best 
stomach.  All 
physical  strength 
is  derived  from 
food  which  is 
properly  digested 
and  assimilated. 

When  the  food 
eaten  is  only  part¬ 
ly  digested  and 
assimilated  there 
is  a  loss  of  nutri¬ 
tion  which  means 
a  loss  of  strength 
and  the  general 
result  is  physical 
break-down. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
gives  strength  and  staying  power,  be¬ 
cause  it  cures  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  other  organs  of  digestion  and  nutri¬ 
tion.  It  enables  the  perfect  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  the  food  eaten,  and 
so  strengthens  the  body  naturally  by  the 
nutrition  derived  from  food. 

«I  was  troubled  with  indigestion  for  about 
two  years,”  writes  Wm.  Bowker,  Esq.,  of  Julia- 
etta,  Latah  Co.,  Idaho.  "I  tried  different  doc¬ 
tors  and  remedies  but  to  no  avail,  until  I  wrote 
to  you  and  you  told  me  what  to  do.  I  suffered 
with  a  pain  in  my  stomach  and  left  side  and 
thought  that  it  would  kill  me.  Now  I  am  glad 
to  write  this  and  let  you  know  that  I  am  all 
right.  I  can  do  my  work  now  without  pain  aud 
I  don’t  have  that  tired  feeling  that  I  used  to 
have.  Five  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  and  two  vials  of  his  *  Pleasant 
Pellets’  cured  me.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.  There  is  nothing  "just 
as  good”  for  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
blood  and  lungs. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  are  easy  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  take.  A  most  effective  laxative. 


REMOVE  THAT  SPAVIN. 


No  matter  what  you  have  done  or  tried 
you  can  positively  remove  the  spavin 
quickly  and  without  injury  with 
Fleming’**  Spavin  Cure.  One  45- 
minute  application  usually  does  it  after 
all  else  has  failed.  Costs  nothing  if  it 
fails.  Cures  Ringbone,  Splint,  Curb.  etc. 
Our  free  spavin  book  will  be  worth  dollars 
to  you. 

STOP  LUMP  JAW. 

Cattlemen  have  lost  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  by  lump  jaw.  No  one 
need  lose  a  cent  hereafter  because 
Fleming’s  Lump  Jaw  Cure  cannot 
fail  once  in  200  times.  Simple,  common- 
sense  and  economical  cure. 

FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL. 

But  15  to  30  days  are  required  to  cure 
either  disease  with  Fleming’**  Fistula 
and  Foil  Fvil  Cure.  Has  never  failed. 
No  cost  if  it  ever  does  fail. 

Write  today  for  circulars  on  any  or  all 
the  above  remedies.  State  which  circulars 
are  wanted. 

FLEMINC  BROS.,  Chemists, 

223  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


RIIDTIIQE  CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
BlU*  I  Ultl-  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay. 
ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 

E3ADR1  Dl  AIIC~Book  showing  8S  illustra- 
DAnil  rLAlld  tions,$l.  Address 

FRANK  BRYAN,  1297  Hamlet  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


nQrn0  of  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best,  cheap 
Ddl  (lO  est,  strongest.  6,000  in  H  States.  Rook  for 
stamp.  Shawver  Brothers.  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  X. 


25  XXX 


No.  G.  Comic  or  Business  Return 

_ _ Envelopes,  with  your  name,  business 

and  address  printed  in  upper  left-hand  corner,  10c.;  100, 
30c.  postpaid.  Logan  S.  Ellis,  LoganviUe,  Ohio. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer* 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,N.Y. 


a  ABBA  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machines.  Also 
ft  M&r  ^  horse  powers,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 

Bf  UHarder  Mfg  Co.,Cobleskil  l.N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesians  Zn\Z 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCRES’l’  FARM,  Rifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  GROPE  IN  THE  DARK 

Avoid  all  mineral  and  poisonous  substances;  they  heal 
naturally  by  scabbing  and  drying.  Insist  on  having 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

It  penetrates,  absorbs  and  heals.  Its  power  is  a 
revelation.  Positively  cures  chronic  scratches,  grease 
heel,  speed  cracks,  hoof  root,  cowpox,  mange  and 
sores.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 

2  oz.,25c.;8  oz„  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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3 A  VE THE HORSE 


(TRADE-MARK) 


No  proof  so  convincing  as  the  expe 
908  Fifth  av.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen— We  have  a  very  valuable 
thoroughbred  saddle  horse  that  was  sud¬ 
denly  afflicted  with  bog  spavin,  which  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  thoroughpin  through  a  hard 
day’s  drive  of  over  50  miles.  After  three 
weeks’  treatment  of  “Save-the-Horse”  as 
directed,  the  horse  was  cured  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  sound  and  without  a  blemish  of  any 
kind.  The  horse  was  worked  while  being 
treated.  It  certainly  is  the  greatest  thing 
on  the  market  to-day. 

JAMES  A.  BURDEN, 

of  Burden  Iron  Works. 


9  9 


rience  of  those  who  have  tried  it. 

plete  and  I  most  sincerely  recommend  your 
treatment  for  such  cases.  Verv  truly  yours, 

GEO.  H.  ADAMS. 


Chatham,  Mass.,  Nov.  21,  1902. 

Gentlemen— Three  years  ago  a  spavin  ap¬ 
peared  on  one  of  my  horses.  I  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  treating  it,  but  it  began  to 
grow  and  finally  developed  into  a  bo>* 
spavin  as  big  as  a.  hen’s  egg.  Last  May  I 
gave  the  mare  a  long,  hard  drive  and  the 
following  day  she  refused  to  rest  any 
weight  upon  the  leg.  I  about  decided  her 
working  days  over  when  I  saw  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  sent  for  a  bottle  of  “Satve- 
the-Horse.”  In  a  few  days  I  saw  marked 
improvement  and  in  less  than  three  months 
the  mare  traveled  squarely  as  ever  and 
ceased  to  favor  leg  in  any  waiy,  and  now, 
after  using  about  four-fifths  of  bottle,  the 
swelling  is  all  gone  and  the  cure  is  com- 


Normandy,  Mo. 

Gentlemen— Yours  of  the  9th  inst.  at 
hand,  and  will  gladly  testify  as  to  the 
curative  power  of  “Save-the-Horse.”  My 
horse  had  ringbone,  was  very  lame,  but 
after  applying  the  remedy  twice  the  lame¬ 
ness  disappeared.  I  worked  him  most  of 
the  time.  I  think  “Save-the-Horse”  is  a 
grand  remedy,  and  recommend  it  to  my 
friends.  C.  L.  FILLING. 


POSITIVELY  AND  PERMANENTLY 
CURBS  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock, 
Shoe  Boil.  Wind  Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained 
Tendons  and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate 
or  other  forms  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious 
ingredient.  Work  horse  continuously,  if 
desired. 

Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair 
$5.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  con¬ 
structed  to  convince  and  protect  you  fully. 
The  need  of  second  bottle  is  almost  im¬ 
probable  except  in  rarest  cases.  Guaran¬ 
tee  covers  effectiveness  of  one  bottle. 

Copy  of. guarantee  sent  upon  application. 


$5  a  bottle  at  all  dealers'  and  druggists’,  or  sent  prepaid  by  the  manufacturers. 

THOY  CECEMICAIi  CO.,  Troy,  KT. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


CONTAGIOUS  SCOURS  IN  CALVES. 

I  have  recently  lost  two  young  calves 
from  scours,  one  the  calf  of  a  three-year- 
old  in  moderate  flesh  but  with  udder  so 
distended  that  she  was  milked  tne  day  be¬ 
fore  the  calf  was  born.  The  calf  was 
stupid  and  feeble,  gradually  grew  weaker 
and  died  when  three  days  old.  The  other, 
a  strong  calf  about  a  week  old,  from  a 
large  healthy  cow,  was  attacked  with 
scours.  I  gave  it  about  a  dessertspoonful 
of  castor  oil,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  pare¬ 
goric,  mixed  in  one-half  pint  of  new  milk. 
This  calf  also  gradually  weakened  and 
died  the  third  day,  stretched  at  full  length, 
with  open  mouth  and  heaving  flanks. 
These  cows  were  taken  from  a  drove 
brought  in  the  cars.  Who  can  give  a 
cause  or  suggest  a  remedy  for  a  case  like 
these?  w.  s.  B. 

New  York. 

You  have  a  case  of  infectious  scours, 
probably  introduced  by  your  new  pur¬ 
chase.  More  than  once  I  have  seen  this 
same  malady  introduced  into  herds  by 
the  purchase  of  infected  stock  from 
some  stock  yard.  The  disease  once 
started  in  a  cow  stable  is  liable  to  per¬ 
sist  for  years  until  the  building  and  its 
surroundings  have  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  disinfected.  It  may  be  car¬ 
ried  into  a  healthy  stable  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  cow  brought  from  an  in¬ 
fected  stable  when  she  is  closely  ap¬ 
proaching  calving.  Another  method  of 
its  introduction  is  by  the  purchase  of  a 
calf  from  a  herd  where  the  infection 
exists.  The  surroundings  of  the  calf  have 
a  powerful  influence  in  developing  this 
malady.  The  presence  in  the  air  of  car¬ 
bon  dioxide,  the  product  of  breathing, 
and  of  the  fetid  gaseous  products  of  de¬ 
composing  manure,  diminishes  by  about 
one-fourth  the  volume  of  life-giving 
oxygen  and  in  the  same  ratio  hinders 
aeration  of  the  blood  and  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  vigorous  health.  Worse  than 
this  such  fetid  gases  are  usually  direct 
poisons  to  the  animal  breathing  them, 
lowering  the  general  health  and  impair¬ 
ing  digestion.  Cows  fed  on  fermented 
and  sour  rations  have  acid  milk  which 
readily  coagulates.  Old,  long-kept  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  swill,  the  refuse  of  glucose 
factories  and  silage  which  has  been  put 
up  either  too  green  or  too  dry  will  act 
in  this  way.  The  prevention  of  this 
malady  is  sometimes  hard  to  accom¬ 
plish.  The  sick  should  be  separated 
from  the  healthy  and  the  buildings  and 


of  Moodus;  retail  at  six  cents.  It  takes 
two  hours  to  deliver  it;  with  the  other 
produce  it  helps  out  quite  a  little. 

Moodus,  Conn.  g.  b-  h- 

There  is  a  large  hay  crop,  and  so  the 
usual  number  of  cows  will  generally  be 
carried  through  the  Winter.  The  silage 
corn  crop  was  largely  a  failure  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  1  think  there  is  a  quite  general  re¬ 
action  from  the  liberal  use  of  purchased 
feeds,  which  never  paid  in  cash  returns. 
In  my  opinion,  there  will  be  less  Winter 
milk  made  than  for  some  years  back. 

Cassville,  N.  Y.  o.  d.  h. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  material 
change  from  a  year  ago.  Cows  are  look¬ 
ing  as  well  as  usual.  Most  farmers  have 
the  usual  amount  of  hay,  I  think,  and  a 
fair  crop  of  corn  considering  the  poor  sea¬ 
son  just  past.  Grain  is  a  little  easier  than 
a  year  ago.  The  demand  for  dairy  products 
in  this  place  is  on  the  increase,  conse¬ 
quently  the  tendency  is  to  increase  our 
number  of  cows,  but  I  find  difficulty  in 
getting  first-class  cows.  h.  p.  b. 

New  Britain,  Conn 

Farmers  in  this  section  sell  a  great  many 
cows  to  go  to  milkmen  near  Boston  and 
other  Massachusetts  cities.  If  the  price 
is  high  they  sell  more  than  if  not  so  good. 
There  was  a  large  crop  of  hay  this  year, 
out  comparatively  a  small  amount  is 
“market  hay”  on  account  of  rainy  weathdr 
in  haying  time,  so  most  of  it  will  have  to 
be  fed.  Silos  are  only  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  full,  but  the  great  amount 
of  Fall  feed  somewhat  offsets  this  short¬ 
age.  I  hardly  think  there  are  as  many 
cows  on  hand  as  a  year  ago,  as  prices 
have  been  good  for  fresh  milkers  and  also 
anything  that  would  make  beef.  All  stock 
is  in  good  average  condition.  G.  M.  h. 

Charlotte,  Vt. 

Prices  for  Winter  milk  are  higher  than 
for  several  years  with  us.  There  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  abundance  of  hay,  though 
some  of  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  owing 
to  the  bad  weather  last  haying  time. 
Wheat  bran  can  be  bought  more  cheaply 
than  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  believed  that 
with  the  expected  decline  in  the  price  of 
corn,  gluten  will  drop  a  little.  As  a  whole, 
then,  the  cost  of  keeping  this  year  will  not 
be  so  great  as  for  the  past  two  years.  One 
would  expect  cows  to  be  in  better  demand 
under  such  circumstances,  and  I  think  they 
are  a  little.  There  is  not  much  being  done, 
however,  by  way  of  buying  or  selling.  Per¬ 
haps  the  demand  is  a  little  stronger  for 
cows  than  usual.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  tendency  to  increase  dairies 
would  be  quite  strong,  but  it  is  about  im¬ 
possible  to  get  good  help.  Factories  are 
making  an  opening  for  all  the  labor  there 
is  to  let,  and  the  most  of  those  who  work 
for  wages  prefer  the  factories  to  the  farms 
as  a  place  to  work.  In  a  town  a  few  miles 
away,  where  prices  for  milk  are  still 
higher,  considerable  effort  was  made  in 
the  early  Fall  to  procure  more  cows.  This 
was  on  the  Chenango  River.  Cows  are  in 
fully  as  good  condition  as  usual.  There 
have  been  abundant  rains  nearly  all  Sum¬ 
mer  and  feed  has  been  good.  The  Fall  is 
very  favorable,  also,  and  now,  the  last  of 
November,  cows  are  out  grazing  in  pasture 
and  meadow.  Usually  they  have  to  be  kept 
up  soon  after  November  1.  h.  h.  k 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bui!  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Bad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  007  Liberty  jStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


B  p  <C*  — Four  Grandsons  of  Exile, 

W  E.  I C  EL  ¥  O  solid  color;  2,  4,  8  and  9 
months  old.  Cheap  for  quality. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  E.  No.  4. 


I CPCCVQ- Brownell’s  Rissa,  No.  100167  A.  J.  C. 
wbilwb  I  w  C.  (see  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  1, 
1902).  Has  dropped  a  beautiful  cream  fawn  bull  calf, 
and  he  must  be  sold.  We  can  also  spare  a  young 
family  cow  or  a  heifer  or  two.  J.  GRANT  MORSE, 
Hickory  Hill  Farm,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHUR8T  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


—PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN- 


and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock., 

AV.  AV.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Cfll  C~ Holstein  Bull  Calves,  from  7  to  20 
run  vflLC  months  old;  Chester  Whites,  all 
ages,  either  sex,  best  of  breeding,  at  reasonable  prices 
to  a  quick  buyer.  CHAS.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


Mclennan  brothers  stock  farm, 

ISCHUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Calves  for  Sale. 
Seven  Heifer  and  three  Bull  Calves.  Large,  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  marked  animals,  eight  to  nine  months 
old.  All  sired  by  Dora  DeKol's  Count  No.  28757.  Dams 
equally  well  bred.  Extended  pedigree  and  full  in¬ 
formation  furnished  upon  request.  Inquire 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ET  ^  A  I  ET  — A  choice  herd  of  thor- 

■  w  B\  Ol  hm  EL  oughbred,  registered 
Devons.  B.  J.  WIGHTM  AN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


P|10cUjrQO— Spring  and  Fall  Pigs.  S.  A.  LITTLE, 
U 1 1  Coil  II  Co  Malcolm,  Box  A,  New  York. 


Excellent  Berkshires  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 

Roy,  O.,  sired  by  our  imported  Boar,  British  Model  4th 
and  others.  M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM. 


Derkshire,  C. White  and  P.  China  Pigs,  2  mos.  up.  Also 
Collie  Pups  White  Holland  Turkeys  and  B.P.  Rock 
Cockerels.  Prices  right.  AV.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bied  Sows.  AV rite  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


miTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
AiltlUalA  UUA  I  d  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  AV.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O. 

CEDDCTC  Some  trained.  Book 
£UI!U  ILIlilClw  and  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


FnlliA  Pune- ' Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
V'UIIIU  I  ups  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Death  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 

_ _ 64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


EGGS 


in  AVinter.  20  years’  experience.  Booklet  10c. 
J.  B.  Stephens,  Montgomery’s  Ferry,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  $1  up.  Bronze 
Turkeys,  finest  flock,  $2  up.  Italian  Bees, 
Duroc-Jersey  Pigs.  $4  up. 

George  ENTY,  Templeton,  Pa. 


250  Choice 

Silver  Wyandottes  for  sale.  Price  reasonable. 

DR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  have  a  large  flock  of  the  finest  stock  we  ever 
raised.  Don't  wait  uDtil  Spring  to  buy  your  breeders 
an  ^hen  take  the  leavings.  AVrite  now.  State  just 
what  you  want;  price  will  suit  you. 

WHITE  &  RICE.  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS 

From  $6  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market. 
Brooders,  #4  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER.  JND. 


V! 


CTOR 

INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  We  pay  freight. 
Circular  free ;  catalogue  6c. 

Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy»  Ill. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
In  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
180  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  officefor  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
BnlQUo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  Hass.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


“GET  A  DANDY” 

and  double  your  egg  yield.  The  fastest  and  easiest 
bone  cutter  made.  Bold  on  15  Days’  Trial. 
(5.00  up.  Catalogue  and  special  proposition  free. 
STRATTON  MF’G.  CO.,  Box  '18,  Erie, Pa. 


AH  EGG  MAKES 


Nothing  equals  green  cut  bone  for  hens. 
Any  one  can  cut  it  with 

Mann’s  Model  Bone  Gutter. 

I  Open  hopper.  Automatic  feed.  10  Days’ 
Free  Trial.  No  pay  until  you’re  satisfied. 
If  you  don’t  like  it,  return  at  our  expense.  Isn’t  this 
|  bettor  for  you  than  to  pay  fora  machine  you  never 
tried? Catl’g freo.  F.  W.  MANN  CO., 
Box  16,  Milford,  Mass. 


CHEAP  EGGS.  1 


Feed  cut 
green  bone;  save 
half  your  grain  and  double  ^ 
your  egg  yield.  The 

Humphrey 

Breen  Bone  &  Vegetable  Cutter, 

the  only  open  hopper  machine,  is 
guaranteed  to  cut  more  bone,  with 
less  labor  and  in  less  time  than 
any  other.  Money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied .  It's  the  one  hand  cutter;  feed 
under  operator's  control  at  all  times; 
no  complicated  parts.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  special  offer. 

•Humphrey  &  Sons 

Box  39, 

Joliet,  Ills. 


surroundings  thoroughly  disinfected. 
Drains  should  be  cleansed  and  sweet¬ 
ened;  have  all  manure  heaps  removed; 
and  the  floors  and  walls  scrubbed.  As 
disinfectant  use  chloride  of  lime,  four 
ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water.  The 
calves  should  be  kept  apart  from  all 
calving  cows.  The  utmost  cleanliness  of 
feeding  dishes  should  be  attended  to; 
they  should  be  scalded  at  least  once  a 
clay  in  hot  water,  and  all  conditions 
leading  to  this  malady  should  be  guard¬ 
ed  against.  Treatment  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  and  stage  of  the 
disease.  If  the  calves  are  taken  when 
very  young  I  should  give  the  cows  one 
pound  Epsom  salts  followed  by  one- 
half  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
twice  daily.  I  have  pursued  this  treat¬ 
ment  a  week  previous  to  calving  with 
the  best  results,  and  give  the  infected 
calf  one-half  ounce  castor  oil  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  lime  water  three  times  a 
day,  Avith  warm  drinks,  such  as  ginger 
tea  in  small  doses.  c.  e.  h. 


MILK  NOTES. 

Most  of  our  people  sell  cream  to  the 
East  Haddam  Creamery.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  contemplates  making  any 
change,  but  will  move  along  about  as 
usual.  There  has  been  a  good  supply  of 
Fall  feed,  about  the  usual  amount  of  hay 
and  corn;  no  other  grain  raised  here.  I 
have  not  seen  a  thrashing  machine  for 
over  20  years.  There  is  a  very  little  rye 
raised  ana  thrashed  by  hand.  I  have  a 
little  milk  route  of  45  quarts  in  the  village 


How  to  Grow  Fat  Cattle 
from  Stringy  Calves 

Where  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  fed  to  delicate,  stringy  calves,  they 
will  be  found  in  the  heavy-weight  class  at  shipping  time.  For  indi¬ 
gestion,  flatulence,  diarrhoea — or  any  other  incident  disorder,  Dr. 
Hess’  Stock  Food  is  the  best  remedy.  It  not  only  corrects  all  dis¬ 
orders,  but  establishes  a  high  standard  of  health,  giving  flesh  and 
rapid,  sturdy  growth.  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  both  a  frame  and 
flesh  builder.  It  compels  the  conversion  of  food  into  fat  and  solid 
flesh,  by  affording  appetite  and  means  of  perfect  digestion  and  thor¬ 
ough  assimilation.  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  rapidly  forces  a  yearling; 
gives  greater  milking  capacity  to  a  cow;  gives  great  vigor  to  bulls; 
keeps  market  cattle  up  to  their  feed  to  the  last  day. 


Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  sold  on  a 
written  guarantee,  in  100  poundl 
sacks,  $5.00;  smaller  packages  at  sa 
slight  advance.  Fed  in  a  small  dose. 


Is  a  scientific  compound  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep;  endorsed  by 
medical  and  veterinary  colleges  and  prescribed  by  leading  veterinarians 
everywhere.  If  the  medical  and  veterinary  colleges  know  of  nothing  better,  it 
must  be  good.  Dr.  Hess  is  a  graduate  of  both;  no  unprofessional  manufact¬ 
urer  can  equal  bis  products.  In  every  package  of  Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food 
is_a  little  yellow  card  entitling  the  purchaser  to  free  prescription  for 
his  stock  by  Dr.  Hess.  Dr.  Hess’  Great  Stock  Rook  on  diseases  of 
animals  and  poultry,  the  only  complete  treatise  for  popular  use,  con¬ 
sulted  and  recommended  by  prominent  veterinarians,  will  be  sent  Jree, 
postpaid,  if  you  write  what  stock  you  have;  what  stockfood  you  have  used  ;  and  mention  this  paper.  For  this  infor- 
mation  you  will  also  b©  entitled  to  the  following;  During  February  Dr*  Iless  will  send  prescriptions  and  letters 
of  advice  FREE  to  any  reader  of  this  paper  who  sends  him  statement  of  symptoms  and  conditions.  Thousands  of 
stockmen  took  advantage  of  this  free  offer  in  November  and  expressed  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  result.  You  must 
write  before  March  1st.  If  you  have  a  sick  or  injured  animal,  write  now  it  may  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 


We  also  make  Dr.  Hess’  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  Dr.  Hess’ 
Healing  Powder  aud  Instant  Louse  Killer  Address 


DR.  HBSS  &  CJuARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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MARKETING  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 
Edward  Van  Alstyne’s  Experience. 

Cooperative  Creamery  Experience. 
— As  stated  in  a  previous  article,  I  began 
my  career  as  a  dairyman  as  a  patron  of 
a  cooperative  creamery;  one  of  the 
finest  schemes  on  paper,  where  the  pat¬ 
rons  manage  the  business  and  get  all 
the  profit  (?),  but  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
appointing  when  put  into  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  as  is  testified  by  the  monuments  in 
the  form  of  abandoned  creameries  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  State.  Particularly  is 
this  so  in  the  grain  and  fruit  section, 
where  farmers  have  been  beguiled  by 
smooth-tongued  “promoters”  in  invest¬ 
ing  in  stock  in  a  $5,000  plant  that  could 
be  supplied  for  $3,000  for  500  cows, 
where  there  were  not  to  exceed  150  to 
supply  the  product,  and  four-fifths  of 
those  dry  from  November  to  March. 
This  is  a  digression  and  I  must  stop, 
though  I  would  “a  tale  unfold”  which  I 
feel  sure  would  meet  a  response  from 
many  like  that  of  Will  Carleton’s 
“School  Master’s  Guests”;  “them’s  my 
sentiments,  too.”  The  creamery  ran 
about  three  years,  the  last  year  of 
which,  from  November  to  March,  1  fur¬ 
nished  one-seventh  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
duct,  and  it  cost  to  manufacture  the  but¬ 
ter  nine  cents  a  pound.  As  I  was  not 
keeping  cows  for  my  health,  and  the 
manure  made  was  rather  expensive  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  I  was  obliged  to 
look  for  an  outlet  for  my  product  else¬ 
where,  and  as  there  was  no  milk  depot 
near  nor  any  way  to  sell  the  milk  ex¬ 
cept  to  ship  it  to  the  city,  or  make  it  in¬ 
to  butter  at  home,  I  chose  the  latter, 
as  I  had  butter  cows  and  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  sell  five  per  cent  milk  on  the 
general  market.  The  Babcock  test  had 
just  come  out.  I  also  wanted  the  skim- 
milk  to  feed  on  the  farm. 

Good  Butter  Wanted. — In  my  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  officer  of  and  salesman 
for  the  creamery  I  had  learned  some 
things  of  value.  One  was  that  while  the 
demand  for  $1  and  50-cents-a-pound  but¬ 
ter  was  very  limited,  there  were  plenty 
of  people  who  were  willing  to  pay  sev¬ 
eral  cents  above  the  market  price  for  a 
fine  article  if  they  could  secure  it  the 
year  around.  I  learned  also  that  the 
most  satisfactory  way  to  reach  these 
people  was  through  a  first-class  retail 
grocer,  who  would  take  a  regular  week¬ 
ly  supply  at  one  or  two  cents  above 
highest  market  price,  and  pay  express 
charges,  and  that  a  creamery  was  able 
by  proper  apparatus  and  a  skilled  man 
who  made  the  manufacture  of  butter  his 
business,  to  take  milk  or  cream,  often 
far  from  what  it  should  be  as  to  qual¬ 
ity,  and  turn  out  a  good  article  of  but¬ 
ter.  I  therefore  reasoned  that  with  such 
apparatus  and  attention  from  some  one 
with  the  entire  control  of  the  cow,  her 
cleanliness,  feed  and  product,  I  ought  to 
turn  out  a  better  article  than  the  aver¬ 
age  creamery.  The  years  have  justified 
this  opinion.  I  had  a  couple  of  rooms 
in  the  basement  of  my  house,  that  we 
no  longer  used,  where  we  had  water 
drawn  from  a  spring,  and  these  I  used 
for  dairy  work,  with  no  outlay  for 
buildings. 

Requisites  for  Production. — I  was 
able  to  secure  a  man  to  do  this  work, 
and  though  I  had  to  pay  him  large 
wages  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
it  proved  a  good  investment.  He  was 
morally  honest,  intelligent  and  could 
make  good  butter.  He  was  with  me  two 
years.  Since  then  I  have  had  a  varied 
experience.  There  were  a  couple  of  Cor¬ 
nell  boys  whose  names  will  always  be  a 
pleasant  memory,  and  who  have  since 
obtained  positions  of  prominence  an<j 
responsibility;  a  couple  more  from  the 
same  place  whose  memory,  even  after  a 
brief  stay,  leaves  a  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth  as  well  as  whose  presence  a  bad 
flavor  in  the  butter.  These  are  some  of 
the  unpleasant  things  that  should  make 
one  hesitate  if  he  contemplates  making 
up  his  product  at  home,  realizing  that 


it  will  add  to  his  cares.  One  will  be  very 
helpless  unless  he  is  able  to  take  hold 
and  do  the  work  himself,  as  the  writer 
has  had  to  do  more  than  once.  Getting 
up  at  4  A.  M.  so  as  to  get  the  dairy  work 
out  of  the  way  so  one  can  attend  to  the 
ether  duties  on  the  farm,  being  tied  to 
a  churn  when  a  dozen  duties  call  else¬ 
where,  are  not  conducive  to  happiness  or 
long  life.  The  last  two  years  this  end 
has  been  taken  care  of  by  my  son,  and 
the  dairy  has  boomed  as  never  before. 

Supplying  Power. — After  the  man 
came  the  question  of  power.  I  decided 
on  a  kerosene  engine  as  best  fitted  to 
supply  it  as  well  as  furnish  steam  and 
heat  for  cleansing  and  tempering.  I  felt 
very  sure  that  when  one  has  to  do  any 
amount  of  dairy  business  steam  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  I  would  not,  however,  advise 
a  kerosene  engine;  while  they  work 
beautifully  when  in  order  they  are  very 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  which  is  both 
annoying  and  expensive,  and  so  far  as 
economy  of  fuel  is  concerned  (except  in 
this  coal-strike  year)  coal  or  wood  is 
much  cheaper.  This  past  year  I  have 
put  in  a  four  horse-power  boiler  and 
engine,  and  have  run  entirely  with 
wood,  mostly  the  trimmings  from  the 
orchards. 

Marketing  the  Product. — We  start¬ 
ed  in  with  about  20  pounds  of  butter  a 
day.  I  don’t  believe  it  will  pay  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  manufacture  at  home  of 
less,  and  it  costs  us  but  little  more  now 
that  we  are  making  75  pounds  daily  or 
its  equivalent  in  cream.  I  had  only  one 
customer  to  start  with,  but  in  various 
ways  I  soon  secured  more.  Each  pack¬ 
age  or  print  had  my  name  and  address 
on  it.  One  customer  came  through  a 
shipment  to  a  commission  house,  apply¬ 
ing  to  me  direct.  One  came  from  a  no¬ 
tice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  high  scoring 
I  had  obtained  at  the  State  Fair,  a  cou¬ 
ple  through  friends  in  the  city  who  in¬ 
duced  their  grocer  to  handle  it,  so  they 
could  get  their  supply  that  way.  I  never 
had  but  one  man  in  a  town  who  handled 
my  goods.  To  him  I  sent  a  neat  adver¬ 
tising  card  to  hang  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  company  with  “Ferris  hams,” 
“Pillsbury  flour”  and  the  like  first-class 
goods.  My  local  grocer  began  to  take  a 
few  pounds  for  his  family  and  ended  by 
using  40  or  50  pounds  a  week  for  his 
trade  at  my  price,  about  five  cents  per 
pound  more  than  he  was  paying  for  the 
butter  brought  in.  My  trade  has  stead¬ 
ily  grown  until  I  took  on  a  dairy  of  20 
cows  from  another  farm,  from  which  we 
had  been  peddling  milk,  and  now  I  have 
five  or  six  neighbors  who  bring  me  their 
milk,  which  I  make  up  for  them  and 
sell  the  product  at  a  charge  of  three 
cents  per  pound.  This  practically  pays 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  my  own  milk, 
takes  the  work  out  of  their  homes  and 
makes  their  butter  net  them  more  than 
they  could  otherwise  obtain.  I  found 
that  from  June  to  September  I  always 
had  an  increased  amount  of  mijk,  and 
at  that  time  the  butter  trade  fell  off, 
occasioned  by  plenty  of  good  butter  on 
the  market  and  people  going  out  of  town 
for  the  Summer.  This  led  me  to  seek  a 
cream  trade,  for  while  my  butter  sent 
at  such  times  to  a  commission  house  al¬ 
ways  brought  the  top  price,  after  I  paid 
commission  and  express  charges  it 
makes  the  price  too  low  to  suit  or  pay 
well.  This  was  much  harder  to  obtain 
than  one  for  butter  for  reasons  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  recent  article  written  for 
this  paper.  I  was  able,  however,  after 
a  time  to  secure  the  trade  of  an  ice 
cream  and  soda  dealer,  which  trade  I 
have  held  ever  since.  This  has  always 
given  me  an  appetite  for  selling  cream, 
and  to-day  I  have  been  obliged  to  let 
much  of  my  butter  trade  go  to  supply 
the  demand  for  cream,  which  pays  much 
better  and  is  much  less  labor.  The 
struggle  has  been  to  supply  our  increas¬ 
ed  customers  and  their  increased  de¬ 
mand,  rather  than  to  look  for  a  market. 

General  Rut.es. — These  are  some  of 
the  rules  I  have  followed:  Make  a  first- 
class  article,  put  up  in  an  attractive 
form,  that  I  was  not  ashamed  to  put  my 
name  and  address  on.  (Anything  that 
was  not  up  to  standard  was  put  on  the 
market  at  its  face  value.)  Try  to  sup¬ 
ply  what  the  customer  wants.  Put  it  up 
in  such  form  as  he  finds  best  for  his 
trade.  Send  it  regularly  so  he  can  de¬ 
pend  on  it.  Invite  his  criticism  and  act 
on  it.  Then  charge  a  fair  price,  and 
whenever  possible  call  on  the  customer 
so  as  to  form  his  acquaintance.  This 
has  all  taken  time  and  has  now  and 
then  caused  trials  and  vexations  of 
spirit,  but  it  has  paid,  and  is  to-day 
worth  hard  cash. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Empire 

Cre^m  Separator. 

It  doesn’t  come  out  in  the 
form  of  dollars,  but  it  comes 
in  such  form  as  can  be  turned 
into  dollars  with  the  least  An 
trouble  in  the  shortest  time. 

The  Empire  has  the  lightest 
bowl,  the  fewest  parts,  turns 
easier  and  gives  better  n  «=> 
satisfaction  than  any  ^ 
other  separator. 

It  ^takes  a  few  dollars  to  huv  r*  ^  lr 
an 
you 
require 

keep  it  running, 
and  it.  pays  for 
itself  in  a  few 
months. 

Send  for  our 
Cow-scnsa  book. 

Empire  Cream 
Separator 

Company,  grig* 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

( Formerly  V.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.) 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stovea,  Water  and  Stoam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  w  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  B.  SPERRY  *  CO*  Batavia.  111. 


INPPLEY’S  c3Z?,o'» 

Bl  STEAM  COOKERS 

will  cook  26  bushels  of  feed  in  2  hour*; 
heat  water  In  stock  tanka  260  feet  away. 
Will  heat  dairy,  hog  and  poultry  houses. 
Made  of  boiler  steel;  can’t  blow  up;  no 
flues  to  nistor  leak.  PRICES  96.00  TO 
946.00;  6  styles  and  16  sizes.  Sold  under 
a  guarantee.  Endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Catalogue  and  price*  frte» 
K1PPUSY  IUUDWAUKCO., 
Box  22  Grafton,  Ill. 


,  ON  TRIAL 

at  your  own  farm  and  in  your  own 
way.  That’s  the  way  we  sell  the 

American 

Sep  it  rut  or 

I  ne  price  will  suit  you.  The  ma-  j 
chine  will  make  you  money.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  yet  to-day. 

American  Separator  Co.. 

Box  1000  Kainbrlrigft,  N.  Y. 

IVon  Medal  at  Paris ,  igoo. 


DeLaIuL 

Cream  Separators 

375,000 
Now  in 
Daily 
Use 

S  avo 
$10.- 
per  Cow 
each 
year. 

Send  for  fret  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

RANDOLPH  &  CANAL  STS.  I  74-  CORTLANDT  ST. 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


The  Dana  Ear  Labels 

are  always  clean  and  readable. 
Do  not  make  the  car  sore,  will  not 
pullout  or  get  lost.  Stamped  with 
owner’s  name,  address  and  herd 
orregistry  numbers.  1  supply  iO  rec¬ 
ord  associations  with  official  labels. 
Thousands  of  practical  farmers,  vet¬ 
erinarians  and  breeders  use  my  labels 
exclusively.  Sample  Free. 
Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  terms. 

C.H.0ana.74  Main  St.,W.Labanon,  H.H 


THE  ECONOMICAL 

FEED  COOKER 

Best,  simplest,  most,  durable 
and  economical  cooker  made. 
Cover  furnished  when  desired. 
All  sizes.  Bend  for  prices  and 
circulars. 

THE  TOLEDO  PLOW  CO. 
West  Toledo,  Ohio. 


KENDALL’S  . 
SPAVIN  CURE. 


KENDALL'S 
iPAVIN  CLRI 


You  Ca.iv  Sa.ve  Your  Horse 

from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splints,  Curbs  and  all  forms  of 
Lameness  by  a  prompt  and  liberal  application  of  that  old  reli¬ 
able  and  well  known  remedy — 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
every  man  who  has  ever  used  it.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  what  thousands  say  for  it, 

WORTH  $200  TO  THIS  MAN. 

Astora,  Ills.,  May  22nd,  1900. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Messrs: — Please  send  your 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases.  Your  lini¬ 
ment  Hayed  a  horse  for  me  that  I  expected  to 
get  $200.00  for.  It  can’t  be  beat  and  I  will  be  very 
thankful  for  the  book.  Rcspy,  C.  A.  CREBBS. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  liniment  for  family  use — splendid  for  bruises, 
SDrains,  lame  back,  rheumatism,  etc.,  etc.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at  $1; 
six  bottles  for  $5.  Our  book,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  mailed  free. 
Write  at  once  and  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  Enosburg  Fedls.  Vt. 


THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

SHOWS  ITS  SUPERIORITY 


At  the  Oregon  State  Fair  this  year  one  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  was  a  contest  between  the  different  makes  of  cream 
^  separators,  and,  as  usual,  the  U.  S. 

Beat  Everything.  Read  the  follow- 
ing  letter  and  notice  particularly  the 
;J|jM  •;  different  skimmilk  tests  : 

fl  w  Portland,  Orf..  ,  Sept.  19,  1902. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Gentlemen: — In  contest,  at  our  State  Fair 
^ r  w  -ll  yesterday  The  U.  S.  Separator  Beat  Every- 

iff  ll  thing  There,  leaving  only  two  one-hun- 

U  dredths  on  skimmilk,  while  the  DeLaval, 

JB  flk  Sharpies  and  National  tied  at  .06.  The 

- 'IK—  _  Empire  leaving  .11  and  the  Reid  .12. 

- — ..,-77 '  — -  Hazelwood  Crf.am  Co., 

The  above  letter  is  only  one  of  the  many  proofs  we  have  that 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST 

Many  more  are  in  our  catalogues.  Write  for  one. 

■Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co..  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


Full  many  a  mortal,  young  and  old, 
Has  gone  to  his  sarcophagus. 

Thro’  pouring  water  icy  cold 
Adown  his  warm  oesophagus. 

— Chaparrel. 

Teacher:  ‘'Now,  Johnny,  what  do  we 
learn  from  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son?”  Johnny:  “Why— er— I  s’pose  it 
teaches  us  not  to  be  a  calf.” — New  York 
Sun. 

“What,”  said  the  English  instructor, 
making  a  rough  draught  of  an  E>  ‘‘are 
Clearness,  Ease,  and  Force  good  for?” 
“Force,”  answered  the  freshman  dubi¬ 
ously,  “is  good  for  breakfast.”— Harvard 
Lampoon. 

SnrFXTIFIC  AND  NERVOUS  VISITOR  (at 

country  hotel) :  “I  suppose  there’s  no 
‘ptomaine’  in  this  pie?”  Waiter  (quite 
equal  to  the  occasion) :  “No,  sir.  We 
never  puts  that  in  unless  specially  or¬ 
dered!” — Punch. 

Grizzly  Pete  ( reading) :  “It  says  here 
a  chap  just  shot  the  rapids  of  Niagara  in 
a  barrel.”  Bronco  Bill:  “Huh!  Probably 
crouched  down  low  an’  shot  out  o’  the 
bunghole;  but  them  Rappids  of  Niagara 
must  be  a  powerful  slow  family  to  let  a 
chap  plug  ’em  like  that.” — Judge. 

“Now,  then,  children,”  said  the  teach¬ 
er,  who  had  been  commenting  upon 
poiar  expeditions,  “who  can  tell  me 
what  fierce  animals  inhabit  the  regions 
of  the  North  Pole?”  “Polecats,”  shout¬ 
ed  the  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  class.— 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Wall  Street  arithmetic: 

10  mills  make  one  trust, 

10  trusts  make  one  combine, 

10  combines  make  one  merger, 

10  mergers  make  one  magnate, 

1  magnate  makes  all  the  money. 

— Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  town  storyteller, 
“he  wuz  the  onluckiest  feller  that  ever 
drawed  the  breath  o’  life  an’  a  week’s 
wages!”  “Yon  don’t  say?”  “Fact.  Clumb 
a  pine  tree  once  when  he  seen  the 
sheriff  cornin’  to  levy  on  him;  harricane 
come  along,  blowed  the  tree  down,  an’ 
landed  him  in  the  only  vacant  seat  in 
the  sheriff’s  buggy;  sheriff  started  to 
jail  with  him;  met  by  lynchin’  party, 
who  mistook  him  fer  ’nuther  man,  an’ 
strung  him  up;  an’  he’d  almost  quit 
kickin’  when  some  un  cut  him  down  an’ 
hauled  him  home  jest  as  his  mother-in- 
law  had  finished  writin’  his  obituary  an’ 
wuz  standin’  before  the  glass  to  see  how 
well  she  looked  in  mournin’!” — Atlanta 
Constitution. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


FREE! 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 

GOOD  FOR  NOVEMBER . 

A  Beautiful  Imported 
China  Tea  Set 

(56  pieces)  or  Toilet  Set,  Parlor  Lamp, 
Clock,  Watch,  and  many  other  ar¬ 
ticles  too  numerous  to  mention, 
FREE,  with  club  order  of  20  lbs. 

of  our  New  Crop  Tea,  60c.  a 
lb.,  or  20  lbs.  Gt.  Am.  Baking 
Powder,  45c.  a  lb.  This  adver¬ 
tisement  must  accompany  order, 
either  by  mail  or  at  store. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK. 


WATER.  ■ 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-live  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
230  Franklin  St.,  BOSTON. 


G92  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  n.  S.  w. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CAUTION! 

When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOFING 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  be  sure  that  the 
name  “  RUBEROiD  ”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll,.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Ruberoid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PASNT  CO., 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


GAS  and  XT*  l\f  Y  XT'  G L 

GASOLINE  EU  IX  1  IX  EU  3 

Sold  on  Trial — by  Builder  to  User. 
ALEX.  T.  GIBSON,  5  Jefferson  Ave.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


THE 

Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

for  45  years — too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  En¬ 
gines,  Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  Implements,  mailed 
free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


The  “Weber  junior 

Pumper 


all  complete,  ready  to  at- 

pump.  Equals  30  men 
pumpiug  water. 

little  gas- 
shipped 
completely 
all  connec¬ 
tions  made.  Easy  to  start,  any 
one  can  operate  it.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Other  sizes 
up  to  60  H.  P.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  Weber  Gas  &  Gasoline 
Engine  Co.,  Box  10  2 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


No.  3  “Prize 

Best  Feed  Grinder  Money  Can 
Buy  for  Operation  with  Gasoline 
or  Steam  Engine,  Tread  Power, 

Power  Wind  Mill,  etc, 

WUV9  Because  it 
VW  HI  ■  ■  grinds  rapidly 
making  splendid  feed,  ta¬ 
ble  meal  or  graham  flour, 
has  ample  capacity  for 
4  or  5  horse  power,  and 
an  automatic  feed  reg¬ 
ulator,  which  prevents  its 
choking  down  the  lightest 
power;  is  built  throughout  of  iron  and  steel  and  will 
last  a  life  time.  Thousands  in  use  for  lOand  15 years 
still  as  good  as  new.  We  make  86  sizes  and  st)  les  of 
Feed  Grinders,  including  the  only  really  successful 
Corn  and  Cob,  and  Corn,  Cob  nnd  Shuck  Feed 
Grinders,  Also  a  full  line  of  Ensilage  and  Fodder 
Cutters,  Buskers,  Shelters,  Wood  Saws.  Sweep  Horse 
Powers,  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Wind  Mills,  etc. 

APPLETON 


Write  to-day  Jor free  catalogue. 

NIFG.  CO..  27  Fargo  St..  Batavia,  III. 


JSED  ByJAi*y  °ne 

For  Any  Purpose 


Scientific  GFHS il"9 

make  yourgrain  go  farther 
and  stock  improve  faster.  ( 
Grind  corn  in  the  ear  or 
other  grain  in  any  ^orm. 
Strong,  exact,  reliable. 
Soon  save  price  of  mill. 
Wo  make  also  sweep  and  power  mills; 

I  all  are  leaders.  Write  for  our  new 
catalog  R.  Mailed  free. 

FOOS  MF6.  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


The  Agricultural  Drain  T i I Y.\J&?thf 


best  that  long 
e.  Tile 


- - - -  experience,  thor¬ 
ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  Tile  drained  land  is 
the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
Chimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supplv  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwaut.  '76  Third  Ave. 


DELOACH 


W  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 
The  Price  it  Right  Too 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS’  SI25  SAW  MILL 

Oats  2000  Feet  Lumber  u  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  4  to  100  h.  p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLoach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Ilox  900  Atlanta,  Ga* 
(Branch,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York.) 
Handsome  Catalogue  Free  if  you  cut  this  out  and 
give  name  of  paper.   . 


Price  for  the  2-Horse  Power, 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P, 

Cheapeat  and  Safest  Bower  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream,  rawing  wood  and  all  power 
purposes.  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Exp.,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan-Am.  Exp.,  Buffo.’  >, 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal, Charleston,  L.C., 
Rxp. .  1908.  Rend  for  Catalogue. 

Jl.  MIJCTZ,  128  Mott  fit.,  Ntw York 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

Any  Place 


Stationeries,  Portables,  Engines 
ami  Pumps,  Iloisters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


HORSE  POWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

FOR  $90.00 

We  offer  you  a  strictly  modern,  absolutely  new  and  perfect,  fully 
guaranteed  gas  or  gasoline  engine,  complete  with  pumping  jack  and 
all  fixtures  and  fittings. 


$90.00 


For  efficiency,  quality,  simplicity,  mechanical  construction  and 
economy,  the  engine  is  unsurpassed. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Motive  Power,  both  new  and  second  hand 
Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  57. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 
W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


Beginning 
of  the 
Best  Roof 

The  first  step  is  to  ' 
get  M  F  Roofing  tin  — 
the  rest  is  done  by  any 
competent  roofer. 


ta;/. 


M  F 
ROOFING  TIN 

Is  the  product  of  skilled  hand  labor  in  the 
largest  tin  mills  of  the  world.  It  has  a 
very  heavy  coat  of  pure  tin  and  new  lead 
—never  leaks.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to 

IT,  C.  CRONKMkYEK,  Agt.,  Carnegie  Bldg, 
Pittsburg,  for  illustrated  book  on  roofing. 

American  Tin  Plate  Co.,  New  York. 


THE  KELLY 

does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn, 
in  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  that  grows.  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and  shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Every  machlno 


tested  and  guaranteed, 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  • 
Feed,  "  free.  THE  O.  S. 
Dept.  X. 


Send  for  our  new  cataloguo 
‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
KELLY  CO., 

Springlield,  Ohio. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 

Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4,8 
and  10  II.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

T 1 1  OS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  9!4.  Springlleld,  O. 


MILLS 


That  Do  the  Work 

mm  to  Perfection 

and  are  away  down  in  price.  Geared  mills 
for  ear  corn  or  small  grains.  Guaranteed  to 
grind  rye  faster  and  better  than  any  other 
mill.  COMBINED  MILLS  with  best  horse 
power.  Easy  running  saws. 

Don’t  Buy  Until  You  Get  Price  and  Free  Catalog  15. 

You  will  find  many  advantages  in 
buying  from  the 

Buckeye  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Springfield, G. 


Do  You.  Feed  ^  We  will  also 

ENSILAGE?  K  I  S  \  ^  tell  you  about 
If  not,  write  II  V  V  V  Profit-Making 
us  and  we  will  ■— KiCII  Af'C  Boss  Ensilage 
tell  you  why  t  “ol  LMCC  Cutters. 

you  should.  CUTTERS  Address, 

The  D.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  46  is  Free. 
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BRIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  FRUITS 


Apple,  Peach  and  Pear  Notes. 

THE  MOTHER  APPLE. — The  Mother  apple,  shown 
at  Fig.  334,  is  one  of  the  good  old  sorts  which  has 
been  pretty  nearly  crowded  off  the  list  in  the  modern 
commercial  development  of  the  apple  business.  It 
does  not  have  the  qualities  of  the  commercial  apple. 
It  is  everything  which  the  Ben  Davis  is  not.  The 
tree  is  a  somewhat  weakly  grower,  especially  in  the 
nursery.  It  is  hard  to  make  nice  nursery  trees  of  this 
variety.  The  best  way  to  grow  it  is  to  top-graft  it 
on  some  suitable  stock  like  Spy  or  Tolman.  We  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  we  have  made  a  great  mis¬ 
take  by  discarding  a  number  of  fine  varieties  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  unsatisfactory  growth  in  the  nursery. 
We  have  allowed  the  nurserymen  to  dictate  our  va¬ 
rieties  to  us,  but  we  are  gradually  growing  out  of 
that  now.  Another  defect  of  the  Mother  apple  is  that 
it  is  a  shy  bearer,  and  that  the  fruit  falls  rather  early 
from  the  tree  before  it  is  ripe.  The  apple  is  only 
fair-sized  and  though  red  is  not  so  gaudy  as  the  Ben 
Davis  or  the  Baldwin.  When  it  comes  to  flavor  and 
aroma,  however,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  else  in  the 
whole  list  of  apples  which 
can  equal  it.  I  think  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  all 
our  American  apples  in 
this  respect.  I  cannot 
now  think  of  an  exception. 

Spitzenberg  is  fine,  Cox 
Orange  is  fine;  and  a  well- 
grown  Blenheim  or  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe  Ribston  makes 
it  seem  almost  impossible 
to  get  anything  better. 

Even  King  and  Spy,  which 
we  get  every  day  almost, 
can  hardly  be  criticised  on 
the  point  of  flavor.  Yet  I 
think  Mother  easily  sur¬ 
passes  them  all.  Perhaps 
this  is  on  account  of  its 
rarity.  One  very  seldom 
sees  the  apple  at  all,  and 
even  less  frequently  finds 
well-grown  specimens  of 
it.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  present 
revival  of  interest  in  fine 
amateur  apples  will  bring 
such  sorts  as  Mother  and  Primate  back  into  favor. 
For  the  home  garden  it  may  be  very  safely  recom¬ 
mended.  I  do  not  know  what  its  local  adaptations 
and  peculiarities  are,  but  I  have  seen  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  from  nearly  all  parts  of  New  England,  so  I 
know  that  it  can  be  grown  in  this  country. 

The  following  technical  description,  made  from 
specimens  grown  on  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  grounds,  will  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  its 
characteristics:  Fruit  oval  conic,  slightly  unequal, 
small  to  medium  in  size,  cavity  deep,  rounded,  leather- 
cracked,  stem  variable,  basin  medium  deep,  smooth, 
calyx  small,  closed,  color  deep  dark  red  washed  and 
obscurely  striped  on  a  yellow  ground,  the  yellow  be¬ 
ing  almost  wholly  covered,  dots  many,  russet,  bloom 
moderate,  skin  tender,  flesh  yellow,  crisp,  melting, 
juicy,  aromatic,  core  small,  closed,  flavor  rich  aro¬ 
matic  subacid,  quality  superlative; season  first  half 
of  October.  f.  a.  watjgh. 

TWO  NORTH  JERSEYMEN  ON  KIEFFER 
PEARS. — Our  experience  here  in  Kieffer  pear  grow¬ 
ing  shows  a  wide  range  in  prices.  On  high  sandy 
soil  (white  or  yellow)  the  fruit  grew  clear,  fair  and 
firm,  with  generally  a  blush,  and  allowed  early  ship¬ 
ments,  or  was  bought  up  by  shippers  and  storage 


men.  The  prices  were  profitable,  from  $1  a  barrel  in 
the  orchard  to  $2.25  in  New  York  market.  On  heavy 
soil  the  fruit  as  usual  was  rusty,  with  no  color,  and 
on  old  orchards  (15  to  18  years  old)  small  and  knotty, 
and  rotted  badly.  Such  stuff  sold  as  low  as  50  cents 
a  barrel  in  New  York  market  for  open  heads.  Look¬ 
ing  at  it  from  this  point  of  view  it  seems  as  though 
on  young  orchards  on  sandy  soil  there  will  be  more 
or  less  profit  almost  any  year;  on  heavy  soil  and 
aged  orchards  a  very  poor  outlook,  except  when  a 
scarcity.  e.  beekman. 

It  is  very  evident  that  during  the  past  few  years 
there  have  been  too  many  Kieffer  pears  for  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  there  are  very  likely  to  be  more  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  for  there  have  been  many  trees  planted  that  are 
not  producing  much  fruit  yet.  To  realize  a  fair  profit 
to  the  grower  new  markets  will  have  to  be  found. 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  profitable  pear  to  grow  in 
the  future  if  the  grower  has  suitable  ground.  If  he 
has  not  that  kind  of  land  he  would  better  let  them 
alone.  Clay  soil  will  not  grow  Kieffer  pears  that  will 
command  a  good  price  in  the  market  when  the  market 
is  well  supplied  with  fruit  grown  on  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil,  which  produces  better  quality  and  much  more 


attractive  on  account  of  color.  Trees  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  25  feet  apart,  so  that  they  will  have  room  to 
spread,  and  not  grow  so  tall,  which  makes  it  expen¬ 
sive  to  gather  the  fruit.  The  product  needs  sun  and 
air  to  make  it  good  salable  fruit.  As  the  tree  grows 
older  the  fruit  is  less  attractive.  I  have  related  to 
you  ray  experience  in  growing  Kieffer  pears  for  a 
period  of  more  than  20  years,  and  there  was  much 
more  profit  in  them  in  the  past  than  there  will  be  in 
the  future.  d.  d.  denise. 

THE  TRIUMPH  PEACH.— We  have  noticed  that 
H.  E.  Van  Deman  has  frequently  recommended  the 
Triumph  for  market  purposes.  We  are  sure  he  must 
have  seen  and  known  it  where  it  was  grown  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  we  have  here  in 
southern  Connecticut,  for  it  is  a  failure  here.  The 
tree  is  vigorous,  productive  and  hardy,  but  the  fruit 
invariably  rots  before  ripening;  that  is  most  of  the 
crop  does.  In  the  seasons  of  1891  and  1892,  which 
were  wet,  the  entire  crop  rotted  on  the  trees  before 
ripe.  In  1890  we  had  almost  no  rain  from  June  to 
October;  that  year  about  25  per  cent  ripened  before 
decaying.  We  have  a  large  block  of  them  five  and  six 
years  old,  but  shall  plant  no  more,  and  if  it  behaves 
elsewhere  as  it  does  here  we  would  not  advise  others 


to  plant  it.  Our  experience  with  the  extra  early  va¬ 
rieties  has  taught  us  that  they  have  three  serious 
faults,  liability  to  rot,  poor  quality,  and  most  of  them 
are  clingstones.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  some 
one  would  introduce  a  really  good  early  variety  of 
peach  for  market  purposes.  geo.  f.  peatt  &  sox. 

Connecticut. 

SMALL  APPLE  PACKAGE;  BEN  DAVIS.— While 
I  know  that  you  are  right  on  the  bushel-box  question 
in  many  points,  yet  I  feel  that  laboring  men  could 
save  millions  of  dollars  by  buying  in  bulk  as  much  as 
possible  of  such  things  as  will  keep.  I  see  them  buy¬ 
ing  a  one-fourth  pound  of  tea,  one-half  pound  of 
meat,  a  five  or  10-pound  sack  of  meal,  a  dime’s  worth 
of  spice,  etc.,  and  have  it  “charged”  of  course.  They 
will  always  have  to  have  it  charged — never  will  catch 
up,  for  I  can  go  with  cash  and  buy  in  quantity  for 
half  the  money  or  less.  On  the  other  side,  where 
there  is  an  abundance  there  is  a  tendency  to  waste 
it,  and  of  course  one  must  not  buy  more  than  can  be 
used  before  it  perishes.  I  didn’t  mention  the  seller’s 
side.  I  know  that  the  fancy  package  sells.  In  grapes 
I  sell  at  two  cents  per  pound  in  bulk  (sugar  barrels) 
to  Germans  for  wine,  or  in  market  baskets  holding  20 

pounds  at  2 y2  cents.  I  like 
to  give  a  buyer  something 
to  eat  for  his  money — 
something  besides  pack¬ 
age.  But  my  neighbor 
buys  little  314-pound  tasty 
boxes,  puts  his  card  and  a 
piece  of  ribbon  on  them 
and  sells  them  at  five  or 
six  for  a  dollar.  My  grapes 
are  as  good  as  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  and  for  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  see  why  the 
buyer  prefers  to  pay  two 
prices  for  his  grapes.  But 
they  do  it,  and  will  do  it. 
I  judge  that  the  Ben  Davis 
apple  will  continue  to  sell 
for  the  same  reason — or 
lack  of  reason.  I  have 
abused  the  Ben  Davis  for 
30  years  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  but  have  been  only 
“blowing  against  the 
wind.”  There  is  lots  of 
talk  about  the  great  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Ben  Davis 
apples  as  grown  in  “home  of  the  big  red  apple,” 
southern  Illinois,  Missouri,  etc.  This  does  not  deceive 
me.  It  is  only  as  the  difference  between  rotten  eggs. 
Pretty  soon  the  Gano  will  be  advertised  as  “so  much 
superior”  to  its  parent,  but  I  have  tasted  of  many 
seedlings  of  the  old  fraud,  and  it  is  practically  six  of 
one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  When  an  apple 
is  a  Ben  Davis  seedling  that’s  enough  for  me;  no, 
thank  you,  I’m  not  apple  hungry.  I  could  name  a 
number  of  these  seedlings.  Yes,  the  old  sinner,  Ben 
Davis,  has  cut  the  eating  of  apples  in  two  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  maybe  as  low  as  the  knees.  b. 

Illinois. 

BEN  DAVIS  AND  TREE  FRAUDS.— I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  I  enjoy  reading  your  paper,  and  though 
agreeing  with  nearly  everything  there,  I  cannot  help 
but  take  issue  with  you  on  old  Ben  Davis.  If  you 
cannot  raise  a  good  Ben  Davis  in  New  York  you 
ought  not  to  condemn  a  northwestern  Arkansas  Ben 
Davis.  I  would  rather  eat  a  Ben  Davis  raised  in 
northwestern  Arkansas  than  a  New  York  Baldwin, 
and  have  no  fear  but  that  we  can  find  sale  for  our 
large,  smooth,  well-colored  and  well-flavored  Ben 
Davis  as  raised  in  the  Ozark  country  of  Arkansas. 
But  your  New  York  Ben  Davis — bah!  I  can’t  imagine 
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why  you  plant  them  in  your  State  when  you  can  raise 
such  exquisite  apples  of  other  varieties.  I  have  just 
made  out  a  bill  for  1,500  apple  trees;  500  Ben  Davis, 
500  Black  Ben  Davis,  300  Champion  and  rest  varieties. 
Now  another  point.  A  great  deal  has  been  sail  about 
fruit  tree  agents.  I  wish  to  state  here  that  more 
farmers  have  been  swindled  by  dealing  with  little 
one-horse  nurseries  than  by  agents  representing  nur¬ 
series  of  character.  The  cry  has  been  so  long  “pat¬ 
ronize  your  home  nursery,”  till  the  rogues  have  leased 
a  patch  of  land  and  gone  to  raising  a  few  trees,  often 
not  a  tenth  of  what  they  sell.  They  send  their  agents 
out  all  over  their  county  and  adjoining  county  with 
the  plea  that  this  is  a  home  nursery.  They  make  all 
kinds  of  claims.  A  few  years  finds  them  changed  in 
location,  with  another  piece  of  land  leased,  and  tell¬ 
ing  the  people  to  patronize  their  home  nursery,  rais¬ 
ing  a  few  trees  for  a  blind  and  buying  trees  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality  for  their  customers.  I  think  it  safe  in 
buying  trees,  unless  you  have  known  your  home  nur¬ 
seryman,  to  patronize  some  large  firm;  one  that  has 
a  reputation  at  stake.  Our  large  nurseries  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  do  anything  but  an  honest  business.  This 
section  of  country  here  has  some  little  one-horse  af¬ 
fairs — tree  jobbers  who  change  locations;  at  least 
they  do  not  stop  long  at  one  place.  I  see  you  hear 
of  them  in  your  paper.  l.  a.  c. 

Indiana. 

“AFTER  MILKING”  FOR  DAIRY  COWS . 

Working  for  “ the  Last  Wrung  Drop.” 

Last  week  we  referred  to  a  new  method  of  milking 
used  in  the  dairies  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The 
section  of  the  udder  then  pictured  shows  that  this 
organ  is  much  the  same  as  a  large  sponge.  In  the 
usual  process  of  milking  by  pulling  the  teats  it  is 
evident  that  the  last  milk  accumulated  in  drops  along 
the  ducts  and  channels  of  the  udder  cannot  all  be 
drawn  out.  By  gently  squeezing  and  rubbing  the 
udder  these  drops  are  forced  to  run  together  into  the 
larger  milk  cisterns  where  they  can  be  milked  out. 
It  is  like  squeezing  a  sponge  to  remove  the  water 
which  cannot  be  shaken  out  of  it.  The  European 
system  of  “after  milking”  consists  in  going  through 
regular  manipulations  of  the  udder  which  have  been 
found  to  bring  practically  all  the  milk  down.  The 
pictures  illustrating  this  method  are  taken  from  the 
Wisconsin  Station  bulletin  mentioned  last  week.  The 
following  account  of  them  is  also  given: 

First  Manipulation. — The  right  quarters  of  the  udder 
are  pressed  against  each  other  (if  the  udder  is  very  large, 
only  one-quarter  at  a  time  is  taken)  with  the  left  hand 
on  the  hind  quarter  and  the  right  hand  in  front  on  the 
fore  quarter,  the  thumbs  being  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  udder  and  the  four  fingers  in  the  division  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  udder.  The  hands  are  now  pressed 
toward  each  other  and  at  the  same  time  lifted  toward 
the  body  of  the  cow.  This  pressure  and  lifting  is  re¬ 
peated  three  times,  the  milk  collected  in  the  milk  cis¬ 
tern  is  then  milked  out,  and  the  manipulation  repeated 
until  no  more  milk  is  obtained  in  this  way,  when  the  left 
quarters  are  treated  in  the  same  manner.  See  Fig.  335. 

Second  Manipulation.— The  glands  are  pressed  together 
from  the  side.  The  fore  quarters  are  milked  each  by 
itself  by  placing  one  hand,  with  fingers  spread,  on  the 
outside  of  the  quarter  and  the  other  hand  in  the  division 
between  the  r:gnt  and  left  fore  quarters;  the  hands  are 
pressed  against  each  other  and  the  teat  then  milked. 
When  no  more  rr.ilK  is  obtained  by  this  manipulation,  the 
hind  quarters  are  milked  by  placing  a  hand  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  each  quarter,  likewise  with  fingers  spread  and 
turned  upward,  but  with  the  thumb  just  in  front  of  the 
hind  quarter.  The  hands  are  lifted  and  grasp  into  the 
gland  from  behind  and  from  the  side,  after  which  they 
are  lowered  to  draw  the  milk.  The  manipulation  is  re¬ 
peated  until  no  more  milk  is  obtained.  See  Figs.  336  and 
337. 

Third  Manipulation.— The  fore  teats  are  grasped  with 
partly  closed  hands  and  lifted  with  a  push  toward  the 
body  of  the  cow,  both  at  the  same  time,  by  which  method 
the  glands  are  pressed  between  the  hands  and  the  body; 
the  milk  is  drawn  after  each  three  pushes.  When  the 
fore  teats  are  emptied,  the  hind  teats  are  milked  in  the 
same  manner. 

We  suppose  that  every  milker  has  noticed  that 
gently  rubbing  or  kneading  the  udder  will  often  in¬ 
duce  a  cow  to  “give  down”  her  last  milk.  This  method 
represents  the  best  way  to  handle  the  udder  for  this 
purpose.  The  bulletin  mentioned  gives  some  very 
interesting  facts  about  milking.  Experiments  were 
tried  on  142  different  cows  in  various  dairies.  It  was 
found  that  some  cows  “held  up”  more  milk  than  oth¬ 
ers  which  was  due  both  to  differences  in  milkers  and 
to  the  cows  themselves.  In  every  case  this  “after 
milking”  or  working  of  the  udder  seemed  to  bring 
every  drop  out  of  the  udder.  But  did  all  this  extra 
work  pay?  One  cow  gave  5%  pounds  of  milk  after 
the  regular  milker  left  her.  That  was  the  largest 
amount — the  smallest  being  one-fifth  of  a  pound.  The 
average  of  142  cows  was  a  little  over  one  pound  of 
milk  and  .10  of  a  pound  of  fat  per  day.  That  was 
what  the  udder  gave  up  when  worked  according  to 
this  system. 

You  will  see  that  this  means  milk  with  10  per  cent 
of  fat.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  strippings 


are  very  rich  in  fat.  This  is  explained  when  we  con¬ 
sider  how  milk., is  made  in  the  tiny  cells  and  glands 
as  was  shown  last  week.  Naturally,  as  the  milk  flow 
slackens  the  globules  of  fat  are  not  washed  out  into 
the  milk  cisterns  where  they  can  be  “milked”  out. 
By  kneading  and  squeezing  the  udder  they  are  work¬ 
ed  out  and  thus  saved.  The  average  milk  taken  from 
these  cows,  in  the  regular  way,  contained  4.29  per 
cent  of  fat.  The  average  of  the  milk  “worked”  out 


FIRST  MANIPULATION  OF  UDDER,  Right  Quarter.  Fig.  335. 

after  the  regular  milking  was  10.32  per  cent.  This 
shows  where  the  gain  occurs,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered. 

Every  dairyman  knows  what  poor  milking  means 
to  a  cow.  When  we  want  to  “dry”  a  cow  we  leave  a 
little  milk  in  the  udder  for  a  number  of  milkings. 
That  is  a  good  way  to  slacken  the  work  of  the  milk 
glands.  When  they  are  not  emptied  perfectly  they 
are  not  stimulated  to  activity  in  producing  more  milk. 
They  may  grow  “lazy”  for  the  same  reason  that 
prompts  a  man  to  quit  working  when  he  sees  no  need 
for  it.  When  the  udder  is  thoroughly  cleaned  out 
these  glands  are  stimulated  to  extra  exertion  and 


SECOND  MANIPULATION,  Right  Fore  Quarter.  Fig.  336. 

more  milk  is  produced.  There  is  no  way  of  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaning  the  udder  by  simply  pulling  and  squeez¬ 
ing  the  teat.  This  is  very  true  of  young  heifers  in 
which  the  udder  is  not  fully  developed.  These  manipu¬ 
lations  strengthen  the  udder,  give  it  size  and  shape 
and  stimulate  the  glands  so  that  as  the  heifer  grows 
older  she  makes  a  better  cow.  This  development 
passes  from  mother  to  daughter,  for  this  larger  udder 
and  milk  making  capacity  will  be  inherited.  We  all 
know,  too,  that  clean  and  careful  milking  will  often 
prevent  disease  of  the  udder.  Inflammation  often  sets 
in  because  too  much  milk  is  left  and  it  is  likely  that 
this  “after  milking”  would  prevent  much  of  it. 


SECOND  MANIPULATION,  Right  Hind  Quarter.  Fig.  337. 

Any  way  you  may  figure  it  is  desirable  to  get  all 
the  milk  out  of  the  udder  at  each  milking,  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  this  “working”  or  after  milking 
will  obtain  a  portion  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  The  average  farmer  will  say  that  he  can¬ 
not  spend  the  time  required  for  it,  but  is  he  right 
about  that?  The  experiments  recorded  in  this  bul¬ 
letin  show  that  this  after-milking  increased  the  yield 
in  butter  fat  nearly  12  per  cent,  and  required  less 
than  three  minutes  for  each  cow.  Where  a  man  has 


a  large  dairy  with  several  milkers  at  work  it  would 
probably  pay  the  “boss”  better  to  follow  the  milkers 
with  this  “working”  of  the  udders  rather  than  to 
“milk”  his  own  share  of  the  cows.  We  all  know  that 
milking  is  often  very  unsatisfactory  and  that  cows 
are  sometimes  injured  because  they  are  not  milked 
clean.  If,  as  these  experiments  seem  to  prove,  this 
manipulation  of  the  udder  will  secure  for  us  the  rich¬ 
est  milk  that  the  cow  is  capable  of  giving — the  dregs 
so  to  speak  of  the  cream-making  factory — it  is  high 
time  we  did  something  besides  “pull  teats”  and  call 
it  milking.  _ 

WIRE  CAGES  FOR  APPLE  BORERS. 

I  have  noticed  many  times  that  there  is  no  sure  way 
to  combat  the  Apple  tree-borer  except  to  dig  them  cut. 
I  would  like  to  know  why  the  following  will  not  be  a 
sure  and  safe  remedy  against  them:  Tie  a  piece  of  wre 
fly  screen  around  the  tree  to  extend  up  from  the  ground 
a  foot  or  more,  and  tied  so  as  to  stand  out  from  the  tree 
one-half  to  one  inch.  The  earth  around  the  base  could 
be  dug  away  before  the  wire  was  placed,  and  then  filled 
up  again  afterwards.  This  would  not  prevent  in  any  way 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  it  seems  to  me  would  effectu¬ 
ally  keep  away  the  fly  or  insect  which  lays  the  eggs  that 
develop  the  borer.  m.  j.  s. 

Colorado. 

Theoretically,  this  wire  cage  is  a  perfect  protector 
against  the  Apple  tree-borer,  but  it  may  not  work 
in  practice.  In  our  extensive  experiments  against  the 
Peach  tree-borer  (a  different  insect  from  the  Apple 
tree-borer)  a  few  years  ago,  we  devised  and  thorough¬ 
ly  tested  such  a  wire  cage.  For  three  years  we  tried 
our  best  to  make  these  cages  keep  out  Peach  tree- 
borers  as  they  should  theoretically.  Our  efforts  re¬ 
sulted  in  dismal  failures  each  time.  Not  only  did  the 
wire  cages  fail  to  keep  out  the  borers,  but  each  year 
the  trees  thus  caged  became  infested  by  more  borers 
than  other  trees  nearby  without  any  treatment.  Wo 
were  unable  to  get  the  slightest  practical  evidence  in 
favor  of  wire  cages  as  a  protection  against  the  Peach 
tree-borer.  In  fact,  in  our  experience  they  were 
worse  than  no  treatment  of  any  kind.  But  the  Apple 
tree-borer  is  a  very  different  insect  with  somewhat 
different  habits  from  the  Peach  tree-borer  and  the 
wire  cage  may  “practice  what  it  preaches”  on  an 
apple  tree.  Before  we  made  our  experiments  on  the 
peach  we  would  have  confidently  expected  the  cage 
to  keep  out  Apple  tree-borers,  but  we  are  now  forced 
to  admit  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  proved 
a  failure  on  apple  trees.  Man’s  theories  would  soon 
exterminate  all  the  insect  pests,  were  it  not  for  the 
knockout  blows  they  often  receive  when  put  into 
practice.  Two  cages  of  wire  were  shown  on  page  799, 
issue  of  November  29.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


OYSTER  SHELLS  AS  FERTILIZER. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  oyster  shells  are  any 
good  for  fertilizer,  and  if  so  what  is  the  best  way  to  get 
them  in  suitable  condition  for  plant  food?  I  was  told 
by  a  man  from  New  Jersey  that  farmers  there  paid  four 
and  five  cents  a  bushel  for  them,  and  piled  them  on  old 
railroad  ties  and  burnt  them  for  fertilizers.  c.  G. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Jerseyman  is  probably  right  as  re¬ 
gards  the  practice  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  near 
the  coast.  There  may  be  places  where  old,  discarded 
railroad  ties  are  used  for  burning  shells.  This  is  no 
reason  why  it  would  pay  to  buy  the  shells,  pay 
freight  on  them  400  miles,  and  then  burn  them.  It 
would  be  cheaper  to  buy  lime  already  burned.  All 
you  can  hope  to  get  from  the  oyster  shells  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  lime,  and  the  shells  are  worthless  for  use  o;i 
the  land  until  they  are  burned.  You  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  take  50  big  bones,  each  weighing  six  pounds 
or  more,  put  them  here  and  there  on  an  acre  of 
ground  and  obtain  a  large  increase  in  a  crop  of  grass 
or  grain.  If,  however,  you  could  have  those  big  bones 
crushed  or  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  scatter 
it  evenly  all  over  the  acre  you  would  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  gain  in  the  crop.  Burning  is  a  very 
fine  grinding,  and  when  thoroughly  burned,  the  lime 
in  the  oyster  shells  becomes  a  fine  powder  and  is 
far  more  active  in  its  effect  upon  the  land.  Bury  a 
big  log  near  the  hole  where  you  plant  a  tree  and  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  tree  responds.  Burn 
the  log  and  put  the  handful  of  ashes  which  it  gives 
around  the  tree  and  the  response  is  quick.  Lime  is 
not  what  is  called  a  complete  fertilizer— that  is,  it 
does  not  supply  nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphoric  acid, 
the  three  elements  most  needed  by  plants.  All  plants 
need  lime  and  many  soils  also  need  it.  We  make  the 
distinction  between  plant  and  soil  because  most  soils 
contain  lime  enough  to  produce  a  fair  crop.  Some 
clay  soils  are  too  heavy  or  compact,  so  that  water  and 
air  cannot  well  pass  through  them.  Lime  helps  such 
so’ls  by  opening  them — that  is,  making  the  little  par¬ 
ticles  of  soil  form  into  larger  grains  and  thus  admit 
the  air.  Very  light  soils  are  also  often  helped  by  lime 
because  it  compacts  them  something  like  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  mortar  is  made,  and  thus  makes  them  hold 
water  better.  Many  soils  are  sour,  so  that  useful 
crops  cannot  grow  weli  in  them.  Lime  “sweetens” 
them.  It  is  most  likely  to  give  good  results  on  low 
lands,  pastures  and  meadows  or  fields  very  rich  in 
vegetable  matter. 
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A  NEW  ENGLAND  AUTHORITY  SAYS  DON'T 

Prof.  Waugh  on  Grass  in  Orchard. 

I  have  just,  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  783,  and 
I  can’t  keep  out  of  the  quarrel  any  longer.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  doing  the  people  an  injustice  in 
giving  them  so  much  of  this  Hitchings  style  of  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  trees.  It  may  he  very  well  to  mention  such 
things  as  a  matter  of  news.  The  Police  Gazette  says 
that  people  should  read  about  crime  so  as  to  know 
what  it  is  like.  But  you  don’t  believe  in  giving  all 
the  bloody  details — filling  up  page  on  page  with  that 
sort  of  stuff.  Neither  do  I  believe  in  filling  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  with  so  many  pages  of  how  not  to  do  it. 

Of  course  you  have  been  careful  not  to  recommend 
the  sod-land  system.  Very  good.  The  Police  Gazette 
doesn’t  recommend  larceny,  nor  highway  robbery,  nor 
prize  fighting,  either.  It  gives  them  "merely  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  news.” 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  Craig  and  Van 
Deman  and  the  other  horticultural  arc-lights,  in  their 
anxiety  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  judicial,  and  in  their 
less-laudable  desire  to  hedge  so  that  nobody  can  trip 
them  up,  have  abdicated  their  sworn  duty.  We  look 
to  such  men  for  leadership;  and  if  they  are  wabbly 
and  uncertain,  and  think  it  may  be  so,  or  it  may  be 
some  other  way,  why  what  can  the  rest  of  us  do?  We 
common  apple  growers  and  farmers,  never  very  sure 
of  our  ground,  and  always  willing  to  take  the  easiest 
way  of  doing  a  thing,  are  more  than  apt  to  accept 
their  careful  balancing  of  opinions  as  permis¬ 
sion  to  d  >  as  we  please  in  such  cases. 

Now  if  there  is  anything  which  modern 
science  and  practice  have  established  with  re¬ 
spect  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  it  is  that 
the  emphasis  ought  to  be  on  the  last  two  syl¬ 
lables.  If  we  aren’t  going  to  cultivate  it  isn’t 
culture.  It  is  possible  to  grow  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  and  apples  without  cultivation,  but  that 
isn’t  agriculture.  We  have  fought  and  fought 
this  old  heresy  of  sod  orchards,  and  have  driven 
the  whole  army  of  laziness,  indifference  and 
ignorance  clean  back  to  the  borderland,  until 
we  thought  the  war  was  almost  over.  Craig 
and  Van  Deman  have  helped  nobly.  Every 
good  fruit  grower  in  the  country  has  been  en¬ 
listed.  They  have  proved  through  the  long  bat¬ 
tles  that  the  way  to  grow  apples  is  to  cultivate 
the  trees,  and  that  any  little  local  exception  to 
this  rule  is  something  too  trivial  to  be  more 
than  curious.  Now  it  seems  too  bad  to  see  the 
captains,  including  The  R.  N.-Y.,  coming  out 
on  the  field  with  a  flag  of  truce  and  asking  if 
we  can’t  start  the  fight  all  over  again.  Don’t 
misunderstand  me.  Mr.  Hitchings  may  disre¬ 
gard  the  commandments  and  not  suffer  for  it. 

Such  things  often  happen  in  the  moral  sphere. 

If  the  proper  penalties  were  always  rigidly  en¬ 
forced,  where  would  you  and  I  be  now?  But 
that  makes  it  none  the  less  wrong  to  embezzle 
trust  funds  or  to  grow  grass  in  an  orchard.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  prominence  which  you 
have  been  giving  to  this  matter,  along  with  the 
extremely  mild  criticisms  of  it,  is  likely  to  have 
a  very  bad  effect.  For  my  part  I  wish  to  speak 
against  it  just  as  strongly  as  I  can.  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
ings  may  be  an  exception,  and  there  may  be 
others,  but  they  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  rule.  What  the  agricultural  world  needs 
is  the  gospel  of  cultivation — culture,  culture, 
culture.  This  is  the  gospel  which  has  saved  the  coun¬ 
try  thus  far  and  which  must  be  depended  on  for  the 
future.  When  some  short  cut  has  been  discovered  for 
getting  ’round  the  Golden  Rule,  then  it  will  be  time 
to  consider  some  short  cut  for  the  gospel  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  F.  A.  WAUGH. 

COOK'S  DAIRY  AND  FARM  NOTES. 

Feeding  for  Increased  Milk. 

About  September  20  it  commenced  to  rain,  and  it  rained 
about  two  weeks  nearly  every  day.  Our  cows  fell  off 
in  their  milk  and  kept  going  down  till  some  dried  up 
the  last  of  October  and  November.  The  pasture  was 
quite  good,  and  I  fed  green  corn  and  silage.  Would  it 
have  helped  them  had  I  kept  them  in  the  stable  or  fed 
them  grain?  f.  h.  s. 

East  Point,  Pa. 

It  would  depend  altogether  upon  the  time  these 
cows  are  due  to  calve,  and  whether  they  are  good 
milkers.  If  they  are  not  due  until  Spring  I  should 
most  emphatically  say  yes;  grain  would  have  helped 
them.  If  they  had  plenty  of  grass  and  silage  and  are 
coming  in  late  I  should  say  they  were  not  the  best  of 
cows,  or  else  they  have  in  former  years  dried  up  early 
and  have  the  habit  therefore  fixed  upon  them.  In 
such  a  case  I  know  of  no  cheap  easy  way  out.  The 
early  Fall  stabling  when  cows  are  thoroughly  well 
fed  and  in  good  condition  does  not  usually  in  prac¬ 
tice  meet  the  theoretical  view  of  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  had  cows  shrink  in  the  milk  when 
stabled  early.  The  trouble  with  early  constant  stab- 
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ling  is  that  the  owner  forgets  when  feeding  that  the 
food  previously  obtained  out  of  doorfc1  is  no  longer 
supplied,  and  their  rations  are  consequently  short. 

A  Protein  Ration  for  Milch  Cows. 

I  have  an  abundance  of  good  corn  fodder,  and  desire 
to  provide  a  supply  of  ground  feed  that  will  be  a  milk 
producer;  a  concentrated  feed.  I  have  been  feeding  wheat 
bran  at  $16  per  ton,  but  am  not  satisfied  with  results. 

I  am  offered  a  certain  commercial  ground  feed  at  $22  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  distillery  by-product,  dry  grain,  having 
corn  as  its  basic  element,  yet  so  compounded  as  to  an¬ 
alyze  as  follows:  Water,  7.29  per  cent;  ash,  2.07  per  cent; 
protein,  31.37  per  cent;  fiber.  13.39  per  cent;  fat,  8.47  per 
cent;  nitrogen,  37.41  per  cent.  If  this  analysis  is  correct 
it  would  certainly  give  far  better  results  and  be  cheaper 
at  the  price  than  wheat  bran.  From  this  statement 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  feed,  its  comparative  value 
and  what  amount  (pounds)  would  you  recommend  fed  as 
a  ration  in  connection  with  good  unshredded  corn  fod¬ 
der  as  roughage?  Or  would  it,  as  a  certain  dealer  sug¬ 
gests,  give  better  results  to  mix  it  with  wheat  bran  hav¬ 
ing  15.10  per  cent  of  protein,  which  would  reduce  the 
aggregate  amount  of  protein  to  22  per  cent,  which 
amount  is  considered  to  give  good  results  at  a  less  cost 
if  mixed  equal  parts?  b.  o. 

Clinton  Co.,  Ohio. 

These  dried  distillers’  grains  are  a  very  satisfactory 
food;  the  starchy  portion  has  been  removed  from  the 
corn  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  the  residue 
analyzing  about  as  indicated  in  the  question.  To  say 
just  how  rich  a  protein  ration  these  cows  will  stand 
is  out  of  the  question,  depending  upon  period  of  lac¬ 
tation,  breeding  and  previous  care.  No  doubt  an  im¬ 
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provement  in  milk  flow  will  follow  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  distillers’  grains,  equal  parts,  or  still  better  use 
wheat  middlings  in  place  of  bran  unless  cows  are 
young  and  a  growth  is  necessary,  or  are  nearly  dry 
and  soon  to  freshen.  The  texture  of  these  grains  is 
coarse  and  bulky,  which  makes  a  good  combination 
mechanically  considered.  With  fine  gluten  meal,  bran 
is  more  desirable.  Any  combination  of  foods  that  in¬ 
creases  palatability  improves  the  effectiveness  in  milk 
or  beef.  If  your  State  has  a  cattle  food  law  you  will 
be  materially  aided  in  having  a  guarantee  that  these 
by-products  are  up  to  analysis.  The  number  of  these 
foods  is  yearly  increasing,  and  each  State  should  enact 
laws  protecting  the  purchaser.  New  York  State  has  a 
very  good  law. 

Plowing  and  Drainage  Questions. 

My  land  is  partly  a  heavy  clay.  I  keep  four  1,150  hors  s 
and  use  three  on  a  large  Syracuse  plow.  Will  it  pay 
me  to  buy  a  gang  and  use  four?  Would  it  pay  to  use  a 
light  gang  or  disk  plow  in  place  of  a  20-inch  Cutaway 
harrow?  I  think  of  building  a  barn  cellar.  Stone  is 
costly.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  for  me  to  dig  a  trench 
10  inches  wide,  as  deep  in  the  ground  as  I  want  the  wall 
and  fill  it  with  cement;  after  it  has  hardened  dig  out  the 
cellar?  I  want  to  put  in  some  culverts.  The  glazed  pipe 
comes  too  high  for  me.  Can  I  make  wooden  forms  and 
make  10-inch  pipe?  J.  h. 

Biddeford,  Me. 

I  have  no  experience  with  gang  plows.  I  should 
prefer  the  Cutaway  or  disk  harrow.  In  connection 
with  good  plowing  I  have  found  no  way  of  so  com¬ 
pletely  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  a  tough  soil  as 
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with  a  harrow  of  this  kind.  We  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  good  plowing  is  the  foundation  of  perfect 
soil  preparation.  No  tool  has  been  given  us  to  take 
its  place.  Have  you  not  seen  the  marked  effect  often 
of  a  second  plowing  between  two  crops?  Next  to  it 
is  the  ability  of  a  disk  harrow  to  change  the  relative 
location  of  dirt  particles  with  its  attendant  quick 
chemical  changes,  patent  to  all  who  have  studied. 

You  could  build  the  concrete  wall  in  the  way  men¬ 
tioned  and  have  a  firm  solid  foundation.  The  only 
objection  would  be  the  rough  surface  of  the  wall.  You 
would  have  difficulty  in  digging  a  trench  and  having 
a  smooth  surface.  Soils  usually  contain  small  stones 
that  would  work  out  in  the  process.  The  cement 
would  follow  every  indentation.  The  back  could  safe¬ 
ly  be  made  against  the  dirt.  Dig  out  the  cellar  first, 
using  a  "form”  of  boards  for  the  inside  of  this  con¬ 
crete  wall.  The  “form”  can  be  raised  as  the  concrete 
hardens.  Without  small  or  crushed  stone,  using  only 
sand  and  cement,  this  wall  will  be  very  expensive. 
One  part  Portland  cement,  four  parts  clean,  sharp 
sand  and  about  an  equal  quantity  of  crushed  stone 
will  form  a  solid  wall.  The  stones  are  held  in  place 
and  are  comparatively  cheap  filling.  If  you  have 
small  round  stones  lying  upon  the  surface  they  will 
perform  the  same  office.  The  surface  through  much 
of  the  East  is  more  or  less  covered  with  these  drop¬ 
pings  from  the  glacial  period.  They  are  a  nuisance 
on  fields  but  have  value  for  concrete  and  roadmaking. 
If  my  conception  of  the  last  question  is  right,  J.  H. 
would  make  a  concrete  culvert,  using  wooden 
forms.  By  all  means  use  glazed  tile.  The  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  only  fractional.  The  only  secret 
in  using  tile  for  sluices  and  culverts  is  to  get 
them  covered  deep  enough  so  that  wagons  will 
not  crush  them  and  to  give  a  gentle  decline 
with  a  free  outflow  at  the  end  to  prevent  water 
standing  and  freezing.  Where  these  precau¬ 
tions  are  observed  they  make  a  substantial  cul¬ 
vert.  If  J.  H.  means  the  use  of  plank  or  tim¬ 
bers  he  will  find,  if  some  of  the  soft  non-perish¬ 
able  woods  like  cedar  are  used,  a  very  lasting 
job  will  result.  I  have  used  hemlock  plank; 
they  will  last  25  years  if  kept  covered  away 
from  the  air.  Moisture  and  air  make  a  com¬ 
bination  sure  to  produce  decay  without  regard 
to  substance.  A  cedar  post  always  rots  first 
near  the  surface. 

Corn  for  Freshening  Cows. 

I  have  three  grade  Jersey  cows  due  to  come  In 
during  the  next  two  months.  They  have  had  pas¬ 
ture  through  the  Summer  and  a  moderate  grain 
ration.  They  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  I 
wish  to  keep  them  so,  that  I  may  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  them  next  season.  I  have  corn  on 
the  ear,  oats  and  wheat  bran  from  which 
I  was  intending  to  make  a  ration  for  them  after 
they  were  dried  off.  I  have  one  bushel  of  oats 
ground  with  two  bushels  of  ears,  and  planned  to 
give  each  cow  one  quart  of  this  mixture  and  one 
quart  of  the  bran  per  day,  but  am  told  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  feed  them  any  corn  at  this  time.  What 
do  you  say?  Is  it  safe  to  feed  these  cows  that 
small  quantity  of  corn  or  not?  If  not,  why  not?  c. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow  while  cows  are  dry 
to  abstain  from  a  corn  diet.  The  small  amount 
here  mentioned  can  do  no  harm.  What  the  ani¬ 
mal  must  have  during  the  last  three  or  four 
months  of  gestation  is  an  abundant  ration  of 
Eoods  containing  blood  and  bone-making  ma¬ 
terial.  When  she  undertakes,  as  she  will  if 
necessary,  to  build  the  embryo  calf  from  her  own 
tissue,  there  must  soon  come  a  loss.  Corn  con¬ 
tains  a  minimum  of  these  essentials,  protein  and  ash. 
On  the  contrary  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  they  must  have  heat-forming  food  during  the 
Winter.  These  Jersey  cows  with  a  thin  coat  of  hair, 
thin  skin  and  usually  not  over  supplied  with  fatty 
tissue,  will  profitably  use  a  small  amount  of  corn, 
one  or  two  pounds  daily.  If  this  small  amount  after 
trial  proves  to  produce  an  excess  of  heat  it  can  be 
withdrawn.  The  temperature  of  the  stable  will  also 
determine  to  what  extent  corn  may  be  used.  The 
same  cow  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  50  to  55  de¬ 
grees  will  find  corn  a  positive  damage,  while  at  30  to 
40  degrees  she  can  appropriate  the  extra  heat  to  the 
best  advantage.  From  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  food 
is  utilized  in  animal  heat  and  energy.  Of  all  the 
concentrates  corn  furnishes  the  cheapest  source. 
Carefully  watch  their  condition  and  with  these  prin¬ 
ciples  in  mind  the  foods  can  be  adjusted.  We  might 
add  that  the  coarse  fodder  will  influence  the  feeding 
of  grain.  If  it  is  late-cut  Timothy  hay  more  easily 
digested  grain  will  be  required  than  if  early-cut  mixed 
or  clover  hay.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  silage  each 
day  will  be  of  advantage,  and  if  from  mature  corn  I 
should  positively  not  feed  any  corn  in  the  grain  ration. 

h.  e.  cook. 


Think  what  Lawes  and  Gilbert  would  have  done  for 
agriculture  if  they  could  have  known  25  years  ago  what 
we  now  know  of  the  bacteria  which  fix  nitrogen! 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

IV/iy  Cut  the  Grass  ? 

•I.  .4.  IV.,  Amesbury,  Mann. — I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  articles  on 
mulching  orchards.  I  have  been  thinking 
for  more  than  a  year  of  adopting  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Ditchings.  Why  cut 
the  grass?  Why  not  let  it  drop  down  year 
after  year  without  cutting?  After  the 
mulch  gets  thick  1  should  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  mow  the  grass. 

Ans.— The  reason  for  cutting  grass  in 
a  young  orchard  is  to  get  material  to 
mulch  the  trees  with  until  the  roots  get 
a  firm  hold  of  the  soil.  After  that  we 
cut  to  destroy  weeds  and  to  make  it 
easier  to  gather  the  apples  that  fall. 
When  the  June  grass  becomes  very  thick 
we  raise  the  cutting  bar  high  enough  so 
that  the  thick  bottom  does  not  clog  the 
knives.  grant  g.  hitchings. 

Exporting  Peaches  to  Foreign  Countries. 

IK.  S.,  Texas.— A  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  statement  in  a  New  York  paper  to 
the  effect  that  peaches  brought  from  Cape 
Colony  (South  Africa)  during  Christmas 
week  sold  readily  in  the  fancy  New  York 
stores  at  J1  apiece  or  J10  per  dozen.  Was 
that  statement  correct?  There  is  but  little 
doubt  but  what  good  sound  peaches,  prop¬ 
erly  handled,  can  be  made  to  reach  the 
markets  of  Europe  by  means  of  refrigera¬ 
tion  in  perfect  condition.  How  to  pack  so 
as  to  insure  safety  while  in  cold  storage  is 
the  point.  I  had  a  curious  experience  with 
some  Carman  peaches  a  lew  years  ago. 
Some  specimens  of  them  were  wanted  for 
exhibition,  about  two  weeks  later  than  they 
ripened.  I  selected  a  number  of  average 
size,  sound  and  well  colored  specimens, 
wrapped  them  In  common  newspaper, 
placed  in  a  box  and  added  among  peaches 
a  liberal  amount  of  excelsior  (pine  shav¬ 
ings),  in  order  to  absorb  any  moisture  that 
might  generate  while  in  the  icehouse. 
When  wanting  them  for  shipment,  the 
man  with  the  key  to  the  antechamber 
could  not  be  found.  Telling  of  my  predica¬ 
ment  to  a  friend,  who  claimed  experience 
in  such  matters,  he  said  not  to  bother  as 
the  peaches  were  bound  to  be  rotten  any¬ 
how,  or  certainly  would  be  a  few  hours 
after  being  opened.  Opening  the  package 
next  day,  they  were  found  all  sound,  and 
three  days  later  they  were  yet  the  same; 
but  on  tasting  them  I  found  that  not  one 
of  them  was  fit  to  eat.  They  had  some¬ 
how  absorbed  while  in  the  cooler  so  much 
of  that  rosin  flavor  from  the  pine  shavings 
as  to  make  them  worthless  for  eating. 
Doesn’t  this  teach  a  lesson?  Carbonized 
straw  or  bran  might  prove  a  good  packing 
material.  How  wrere  those  packed  that 
came  from  South  Africa? 

Ans. — About  a  year  ago  a  few  peaches 
anti  plums  from  South  Africa  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  New  York  via  Liverpool.  The 
plums  retailed  at  25  cents  each  and  the 
peaches  a  little  more.  Perhaps  some 
brought  as  much  as  $1  each,  though  we 
did  not  hear  of  it.  The  plums  that  we 
•tried  were  Japan  Kelsey,  in  condition 
and  flavor  comparing  favorably  with 
the  California  plums  received  in  this 
market.  They  were  wrapped  in  heavy 
tissue  paper  and  packed  in  flat  boxes 
about  a  foot  square,  holding  one  layer. 
We  did  not  see  any  of  the  peaches  and 
do  not  know  the  varieties.  Fruit  men 
told  us  that  they  were  sound  but  tough 
and  flavorless.  We  understand  that 
these  were  merely  wrapped  in  paper  the 
same  as  the  plums  and  put  in  storage  in 
this  way  without  any  filling.  We  have 
been  told  that  cork  chips  have  been  used 
satisfactorily  in  other  shipments.  The 
Malaga  grapes  come  from  Spain  packed 
in  cork  chips.  They  keep  the  fruit  in 
good  condition  and  give  no  offensive 
odor,  but  are  out  of  the  reach  of  most 
fruit  men  in  this  country. 


NOTES  ON  CELERY  CULTURE. 

I  will  add  to  the  comments  of  J.  E. 
Morse  on  page  753  that  with  good  soil 
and  plenty  of  manure  it  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  task  to  grow  good  celery  fit 
for  use  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
all  through  October  and  November.  I 
would  not  select  White  Plume  for  this 


purpose.  Anybody  can  grow  it  without 
difficulty,  and  a  few  plants,  fdr  earliest 
use,  i.  e.,  during  latter  part  of  July  and 
early  August,  may  come  handy.  But  in 
quality  it  cannot  hold  the  candle  to  Gol- 
.den  Self-Blanching,  which  requires  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  time  to  come  to  perfection,  be¬ 
ing  a  slower  growth,  but  of  exquisite 
quality  when  properly  grown  and 
blanched.  To  grow  the  plants,  I  sow 
seed  in  fiats  in  the  greenhouse  early  in 
March.  It  is  scattered  very  thinly  in 
shallow  drills,  drills  being  about  an  inch 
apart,  then  lightly  covered,  and  kept 
watered  and  tended  as  required.  In 
April  I  transfer  them  to  nursery  rows 
in  open  ground  in  the  garden,  taking  up 
the  plants  in  chunks  (not  singly)  from 
•the  flats,  and  pressing  these  in  a  V- 
shaped  furrow,  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  This  I  find  a  safer  method 
than  sowing  seed  directly  in  open 
ground,  besides  getting  good  plants  a 
few  weeks  earlier.  When  the  plants  are 
ready  to  set  out  (early  in  June  usually) 
I  select  a  spot  in  the  garden,  the  richer 
the  better,  in  fact  filled  with  manure, 
and  set  the  plants  in  single  row,  six  or 
seven  inches  apart.  I  now  practice  the 
single  row  plan  altogether,  obtaining 
better  results  than  from  double  or  treble 
rows,  or  from  massing  the  plants  as 
done  in  “the  new  celery  culture.”  Thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  is  given  for  a  time,  but 
this  is  soon  abandoned  for  the  mulch,  a 
heavy  layer  of  good  manure  being 
placed  over  the  ground  on  each  side  of 
the  row  for  a  distance  of  a  foot  at  least, 
and  well  shoved  up  toward  the  row  of 
plants.  Thus  the  latter  are  induced  to 
make  a  rather  compact  and  upright 
growth.  I  do  not  handle  nor  tie  them. 
Then  when  the  time  comes  that  I  want 
celery  for  the  table  (if  that  is  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  say  early  in  that  month)  I  ad¬ 
just  boards,  selecting  some  a  foot  or  so 
in  width,  and  setting  them  up  on  edge, 
from  each  side,  against  the  row,  and 
pressing  them  well  together  so  that  only 
the  top  leaves  stick  out  from  between 
the  upper  edges  of  the  boards.  That  is 
about  all  there  is  to  it.  And  if  you  have 
as  good  success  as  I  have  with  it  you 
will  have  celery  that  easily  brings  40 
cents  per  dozen  plants  sold  to  mer¬ 
chants  or  five  cents  per  stalk  in  retail. 
Celery  is  a  profitable  crop  at  this  rate. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  oreiner. 


HYPODERMICS  FOR  TREES. 

As  a  result  of  recent  experiments  in 
science,  it  is  claimed  that  the  days  of  the 
woolly  aphis,  the  codling  moth  and  other 
fruit  pests  are  numbered.  The  new  pro¬ 
cess  of  fighting  orchard  insects  is  unique. 
A  hole  or  socket  is  bored  into  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  and  in  the  opening  Is  deposited 
a  compound  to  be  taken  up  by  the  sap  into 
the  branches  of  the  tree.  It  is  claimed 
that  not  only  are  fruit  and  tree  pests  thus 
destroyed,  but  that  the  tree,  by  its  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  injection,  is  made  healthy  and 
thriving.  The  compound  injected  into  the 
tree  consists  of  gunpowder,  saltpeter,  cop¬ 
peras  and  sulphur.  Pulverized  and  mixed 
and  applied  according  to  a  patented  pro¬ 
cess,  the  ingredients  are  said  to  be  readily 
absorbed  by  the  tree.  Thoroughly  diseased 
apple  and  peach  trees  experimented  upon 
were  purged  of  their  pests,  and  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  improved  and  the  trees  grew 
sturdy  under  the  tonic  effect  of  the  in¬ 
secticide. 

The  above  clipping  is  from  a  sedate 
arid  highly  respectable  metropolitan 
newspaper,  and  is  a  plausible  revival  of 
an  ancient  orchard  “fake”  by  which 
many  credulous  fruit  growers  have  been 
victimized  from  time  to  time.  Recent 
developments  in  hypodermatic  medica¬ 
tion  by  which  soluble  medicines  are  di¬ 
rectly  introduced  in  the  tissues  and  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  patient  with  successful 
results,  lend  an  air  of  probability  to  such 
statements  as  above  quoted.  There  is 
no  sap  circulation  in  plants  comparable 
with  that  of  the  blood  in  animals.  The 
blood  flows  rapidly  through  definite 
channels,  propelled  by  the  heart,  a  pow¬ 
erful  muscular  organ,  and  forever,  dur¬ 
ing  life,  bathes  the  various  tissues,  de¬ 
positing  new  living  matter  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  worn  and  broken-down  particles. 
If  soluble  chemicals  are  thrown  under 


the  skin  or  into  the  deeper  tissues  of 
animals  they  are  rapidly  diffused  and 
taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels  and 
capillaries  into  the  blood  current,  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  body  and  finally 
eliminated  by  the  proper  organs.  There 
is  practically  no  absorbent  system  in 
plants;  nourishment  in  the  form  of  dis¬ 
solved  chemicals  being  taken  from  the 
moist  soil  by  the  root  hairs  and  passed 
from  cell  to  cell,  each  with  closed  walls, 
until  elaborated  by  the  leaves,  then  re¬ 
turned,  passing  again  through  innumer¬ 
able  cells  until  deposited  as  new  growth. 
There  are  no  definite  channels  or  vessels 
for  the  circulation  of  sap,  and  chemicals 
forcibly  introduced  into  the  tissues  by 
boring  holes  or  placing  under  the  bark 
merely  exert  a  local  caustic  influence, 
killing  the  cells  nearest  in  contact.  It 
has  been  proven  by  innumerable  experi¬ 
ments  that  saltpeter,  sulphur,  copperas, 
and  the  whole  list  of  proposed  remedies 
lie  unchanged  in  the  cavity  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time,  and  fail  to  exert  anything 
but  a  locally  harmful  effect.  The  root 
hairs  or  true  absorbents  exercise  a  se¬ 
lective  action,  taking  from  the  soil  or 
growing  medium  just  what  the  plant 
needs,  rejecting  all  other  materials. 
Curing  plant  diseases  by  “hypodermic 
medication”  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  plant  physiology  seems  an 
impossibility. 


LOSING  FLESH. 

Are  you  losing  flesh?  If 
so,  better  consult  your  doctor 
at  once.  He  will  tell  you  the 
cause.  We  can  provide  the 
remedy,  which  is  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil. 

A  young  woman  in  Batavia 
writes  us  she  had  lost  twenty- 
five  pounds  in  three  months, 
and  her  lungs  were  seriously 
affected.  She  took  three  bot¬ 
tles  of  Scott’s  Emulsion  and 
gained  fifteen  pounds,  and 
was  able  to  resume  her  work. 


Send  for  Free  Sample. 


SCOTT  &  BOWHH,  Chemists,  409  1  earl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  novelties. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
dally.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  no  instrument  better  than 

Our  Standard  No.  2, 

which  in  shown  in  tliecut.  This  is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  in  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Equal  to 
any  phono  made.  We  furnish 
switchboards  and  all  access¬ 
ories.  Does  it  interest 
you?  Writo  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

THE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MF(J.  CO., 

8(H)  Elm  St..  Butler,  Pu. 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees,  Ac.  Host  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Uenuinc.  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  tor  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  hKWTli  UOKSCU,  V reduals,  N.  1. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRI8VILLK,  PA. 

BO  miles  from  Now  York;  3J  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


Get  the  Best 

A  Gonrt  Spray  Pump  earns  big  ( 
profits  and  lasts  tor  years. 

TISE  ECLIPSE  \ 

is  a  good  pump.  Asprac-I 
tical  fruit  growers  wo 
were  using  the  com- 1 
m on  sprayers  in  our  I 
own  orchards— found  | 
their  defects  and  then  invented 
The  Eclipse.  Its  success 
practically  forced  us  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  largo  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  Wehavo  I 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying — FREE. 

MORRILL  Jk  MO  R  LEY.  Renton  Harbor.  Mleh. 


Our  lino  of  sprayer#  ana  appli¬ 
ances  fits  every  man’s  needs. 
Hand.Krvapsack.Buckot, 
Field,  Barrel,  and  Power 

sprayers. twenty  styles.  Rest  nozzles 
made,  attachments,  formulas,  etc. 
Select  the  useful  and  reliable.  Catalog  free 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Western  agents,  1  Union  dr  Ilubbell, Chicago, 111. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Knc.  '•rBed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

bO-lb.  Kegs,  $2. Ml;  100-lb.  Kegs,  R50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  Ids.,  iikic.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  42£  Ids.,  3 '4c.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Kates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  930  N.  Front  St ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


w 


IRE  FENCE 


at  Wholesale.  A  64- 
stock  lenco  tMteper 


inch 

<1. 


Bond  for  price  list  and  P KKE  catalouue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 


m  09000  FARMERS 

Now  uee  Duplex  Machines,  making  Fence 
lionict-hlgh,  Bull-Htronpr,  Plfr  and  Chicken-tight  at 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

and  save  profit  fence  manufacturers  extort. 
Why  don’t  you!  Machlnoon  Trial.  Catalog  free 


If  Quality 

i  and  utility  are  considered,  we  will  compete  on 
price,  mill  Page  Fc-nce  will  pretty  surely  win . 

I  PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. ,  A  BRIAN,  MICH. 


Potatoes — Bovee.IIa  rvest,  Cobbler,  Carman, Empire 
*  estate,  Ohio,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fisher,  N.Y. 


You  Will  Find 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Palms,  etc.,  perfectly  healthy,  well- 
grown  and  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO,  (INC.), 
Fruitland  Nurseries, 

Established  1856.  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


TREES!  TREES! 

We  have  a  specially  fine  assortment 
of  Apple  and  Peach  Trees.  Also  a 
full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue  of  the 
largest  Nursery  in  New  England  of 
known  reliability  for  more  than  50  years. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

A  LUXURY. 

Those  “Off  Years,”  when  the  Peach 
crop  is  a  failure,  what  can  he  more  of  a 
luxury  than  a  few  bushels  of  the  ARCTIC 
PEACHES  ?  Since  its  origin  it  has  never 
failed  of  producing  a  full  crop  of  nice 
large  yellow  peaches  of  the  finest  quality. 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have  a  fine 
stock  of  them  on  hand.  Also  a  gcol 
stock  of  the  Graves,  the  finest  early  peach 
grown.  Write  them  for  prices. 


DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1903. 

Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  Ready  early  in  January  and  sent  free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper.  Con- 
tains  208  pages,  4  colored  plates,  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Have  your  name  enrolled  now 
fora  copy.  Address  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It  pays  to  raise  asparagus.  I  huve  large 
variety  of  specially  line  roots  at  low  prices. 
Order  now.  Send  for  my  FREE  catalogue. 
Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


TREES 


fnn-APPIjK’  PEAR,  PLUM  and 
ipO  JJd  lvJvr  and  Fumigated.  Al  1  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  Is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


DCAPU  TDSTCQ  Fine,  stocky,  hardy,  grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
f  LhUiI  E  KftEEoJ?  Eriotwo  miles  from  any  peach  orchards  and  free 
from  borers  and  all  other  diseases.  Largo  stoclcof  Pear,  IPJuiii,  Apple, 
Cherry,  Site.  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits.  Headquarters  for 

ORNAMENTALTraes.  Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines,  Bulbs. 

40  Acres  Hardy  Hose  44  Greenhouses  of  Palms.  Ficus,  Ferns, 
Roses,  Geraniums,  Etc.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  saves  money. 
Try  us.  Valuable  Catalogue  Free.  49th  Year.  1000  Acres. 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  GO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

The  Winter  Rhubarb. — Jack  Frost 
will  need  to  get  a  hustle  or  else  the 
Christmas  market  will  surely  he  shy 
of  rhubarb  this  year.  Last  night 
(Thanksgiving)  was  the  first  freeze  that 
would  in  any  way  affect  the  roots,  and 
that  was  of  little  use,  except  where  they 
were  dug  out.  There  will  doubtless  be 
many  thousands  of  clumps  turned  out 
within  the  next  few  days  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
really  cold  weather  that  comes  our  way. 
The  hotbeds  will  have  to  be  put  in  com¬ 
mission  if  any  considerable  amount  is 
got  ready  for  the  market  even  by  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  Fortunately  they  can  be  utilized 
to  hurry  forward  the  first  early  crop 
by  substituting  boards  and  manure  for 
covering  instead  of  glass.  Confined 
thus,  so  that  the  heat  comes  in  close 
contact  with  the  roots,  the  stalks  will 
grow  if  the  roots  have  not  been  frozen. 
The  yield  will  not  be  so  large  of  course 
as  frozen  roots  will  produce  in  the 
roomy  cellars,  and  the  roots  will  be  use¬ 
less  for  propagating  afterward,  but  the 
fancy  prices  make  even  the  hotbed 
growing  remunerative.  Among  all  the 
vegetables  grown  there  is  none  that  so 
nearly  takes  the  place  of  apples  as  does 
rhubarb,  and  there  is  no  other  more 
wholesome.  Since  it  can  be  so  easily 
and  cheaply  grown  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  every  farmer’s  table  should  be 
amply  supplied  the  entire  Winter 
through.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  side  that  is  rapidly  coming  into 
favor  and  must  not  be  ignored.  Toma¬ 
toes  were  once  grown  merely  for  orna¬ 
mentation,  but  to-day  the  enterprise  is 
one  of  vast  proportions.  The  luxuries 
of  to-day  become  the  necessities  of  to¬ 
morrow,  and  the  ground-floor  growers 
of  rhubarb  will  be  the  ones  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  increasing  demand. 

Seed  Corn  Problems.— My  sweet  corn 
from  which  I  expected  to  save  seed  for 
next  season’s  planting,  was  left  standing 
very  late  in  hopes  of  its  ripening.  Failing 
to  mature  I  cut  the  stalks  and  stored  them 
in  the  barn  to  season  out.  Recently,  upon 
shocking  it,  I  found  the  grains  while  some¬ 
what  dented,  still  in  the  doughy  state.  A 
large  per  cent  of  It  was  in  the  miik  when 
cut.  The  fodder  cured  out  nicely,  however, 
without  mold.  1  desire  to  plant  a  liberal 
space  to  corn  forage  next  season,  and  do 
not  want  to  take  too  many  chances  on  the 
seed.  Can  I  hope  to  get  satisfaction  from 
the  seed,  other  things  being  satisfactory? 

Blanchester,  O.  n.  w.  d. 

The  question  is  somewhat  problemati¬ 
cal,  and  can  be  better  determined  by  the 
future  behavior  of  the  corn.  I  have  had 
good  results  by  picking  corn  just  after 
it  passed  the  edible  stage,  or  when  the 
inner  husks  turned  white.  I  have  gath¬ 
ered  it  when  the  outer  husks  were  still 
gieen,  and  found  it  all  right.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  I  think  the  corn  will  be  safe  if  cut 
just  at  the  close  of  the  milk  stage. 
Yours,  although  much  of  it  is  still  in 
that  state,  may  have  passed  far  enough 
before  cutting  to  carry  through  all  right. 

I  do  not  know  your  way  of  curing  corn, 
but  if  the  shucks  were  left  on  the  ear, 
braid  it  up  and  hang  up  where  it  will 
get  the  best  possible  circulation  of  air, 
but  keep  it  from  freezing.  If  you  cannot 
trace  or  braid  it  then  spread  as  thinly 
as  possible  and  see  if  it  dries  out  hard, 
without  shrinking  or  shriveling  too 
much  on  the  cob.  If  so  it  will  probably 
grow  all  right.  You  can  prove  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  yourself  beyond  a  doubt  by  test¬ 
ing  after  it  dries  out  hard,  if  it  will  do 
that.  Take  tin  or  sheet  iron  pans  and 
fill  them  half  to, two-thirds  full  of  moist 
soil,  and  cover  with  cheesecloth  or  other 
thin  coarse  cloth.  Shell  samples  from 
several  ears  and  scatter  on  the  cloth, 
and  cover  with  another  thickness  and 
half  an  inch  more  of  the  soil.  Set  the 
pans  in  a  warming  oven  or  other  place 
where  they  will  keep  warm,  and  get 
some  bottom  heat.  In  five  to  eight  days 
it  should  be  pretty  well  sprouted.  Count 
the  grains  before  covering  to  see  what 
percentage  if  any  germinates.  If  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  it  sprouts  un¬ 
der  these  conditions  you  may  safely 


T C*  Christmas  will  soon  bo 
fij*  9  Y  *  hero,  and  your  folks  are 
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count  on  most  of  it  growing  under  fair 
conditions  in  the  open  field.  In  this  way 
you  can  determine  the  vitality  very 
closely.  If  it  sprouts  feebly  and  seems 
unconcerned  as  to  whether  it  lives  or 
dies,  do  not  plant  it.  Poor  seed  is  disap¬ 
pointing  at  best,  and  very  expensive. 
You  would  better  pay  four  or  five  prices 
for  good  seed  than  to  plant  poor  if  it 
were  a  gift.  Test  it  as  above  and  you 
may  determine  the  outcome  without 
guessing. 

Some  Timely  Items. — In  December  of 
last  year  I  urged  upon  our  readers  the 
subject  of  horseradish  growing.  I  am 
just  as  fully  persuaded  now  as  then  that 
It  is  a  money  crop  for  those  favorably 
situated.  Last  Winter  I  saw  a  pit  con¬ 
taining  125  bushels  that  was  grown  on 
far  less  than  an  acre  of  ground  and  was 
selling  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  With  de¬ 
pendable  sets  and  good  soil  there  is  no 
question  as  to  profits  either  to  sell  In 
bulk  or  in  the  manufactured  product. 
Thousands  of  bushels  are  shipped  from 
this  point  every  Winter  and  yet,  I  think, 
the  supply  is  never  up  to  the  demand. 
Many  farmers  and  gardeners  can  make 
a  profitable  side  line  of  this  and  there 
is  still  ample  time  for  a  trial  next  year. 
Numerous  questions  about  hotbeds  and 
cold  frames  are  arriving.  Some  of  these 
will  be  answered  next  week,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  others.  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 

MEASURING  HILLSIDE  LAND. 

In  your  issue  of  November  29,  page 
800,  Mr.  Walker  deals  with  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  hillside  land  and  level  land. 
Lie  concludes  that  in  measuring  land  of 
small  area  the  surface  measurement 
should  be  used,  as  that  more  correctly 
represents  the  actual  area.  Any  prac¬ 
tical  surveyor  will  tell  Mr.  Walker  that 
his  plan  could  not  work.  In  measuring 
a  farm  to  obtain  the  area  the  chain  or 
tape  has  to  he  levelled.  If  it  was  chain¬ 
ed  on  the  surface  and  one  side  of  the 
farm  or  field  was  level  and  the  other 
side  hilly,  the  figures  when  arranged  to 
calculate  area  would  not  “balance.”  A 
hilly  farm  correctly  measured  contains 
more  land  than  a  level  one  of  the  same 
number  of  acres  given.  Whether  it 
would  produce  more  is  a  matter  on 
which  different  opinions  may  be  held. 
As  an  apparent  exception  to  the  above 
I  would  say  that  for  small  lots  on  a  uni¬ 
form  mountain  slope,  it  is  the  custom  in 
practice  to  measure  on  the  slope.  Where 
the  slope  is  uniform  there  is  no  discrep¬ 
ancy  in  “balancing.”  grant  davis. 

New  Jersey. 

On  page  800  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  George 
G.  Walker  advocates  giving  the  exact 
measurement  of  hillside  lands.  One 
main  reason  for  giving  the  level  mea¬ 
surements  is  the  impossibility  of  plot- 
lot  100  feet  square,  level  measurement, 
taken  on  a  slope.  For  instance,  take  a 
lot  100  feet  square,  level  measurement, 
and  lying  accurately  with  the  points  of 
compass,  with  three  corners  on  a  level 
and  the  southwest  corner  elevated  17 
feet.  A  description  of  this  lot  measured 
on  the  surface  would  read,  commencing 
at  the  northwest  corner  east  100  feet, 
south  100  feet,  west  101  feet,  north  101 
feet.  If  Mr.  Walker  will  try  marking 
out  a  lot  of  this  description  on  paper  ho 
will  find  that  the  lines  do  not  make  a 
closed  figure,  or  “the  survey  does  not 
close.”  Of  course  in  this  instance  the 
level  lines  show  at  once  where  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  comes  in,  but  with  ordinary 
pieces  of  irregular  slope,  the  slopes 
would  have  to  be  accurately  measured 
and  the  level  distances  computed  for 
plotting,  which  would  make  a  survey 
cost  from  two  to  10  times  more.  Again, 
suppose  I  bought  the  lot  described  above 
from  Mr.  Walker,  and  removed  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  southwest  corner  so  that  I 
had  a  level  lot  left;  would  Mr.  Walker 
be  willing  to  stand  by  his  description 
and  give  me  101  feet  on  the  south  and 
west  sides?  The  steepness  of  sidehills 
is  commonly  much  exaggerated.  “As 


steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house”  is  a  common 
expression,  J)pt  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
roof  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walker  (a  barn 
30  feet  wide  with  20-foot  rafters)  has  a 
pitch  about  one-third  greater  than  is 
given  railroad  embankments.  Land  ly¬ 
ing  on  a  slope  of  one  vertical  on  five 
horizontal,  which  corresponds  practical¬ 
ly  with  the  steepest  grades  in  our  coun¬ 
try  roads,  is  increased  in  area  two  per 
cent  by  the  slope.  It  would  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  such  land  might  hear  a  few 
more  strawberries  or  similar  crops,  but 
in  the  case  of  corn  or  timber  I  should 
expect  no  increase.  E.  b.  harger. 

Connecticut. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


Tire  Gans  Pear.— Fig.  338  represents 
in  natural  size  a  Gans  seedling  pear  sub¬ 
mitted  for  trial  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  was  a  handsome 
specimen,  rich  yellow  with  brown-red 
flush.  The  flesh  was  fine  grained,  juicy 
and  sweet;  quality  close  to  best  for  its 
season,  which  comes  in  between  Tyson 
and  Bartlett.  Though  fully  ripe  there 
was  no  sign  of  rot  at  the  core.  Ell¬ 
wanger  &  Barry  introduce  the  tree  this 
year,  and  say  it  is  a  good,  vigorous 
grower  and  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
choice  early  pears.  Appearance  and 
quality  of  fruit  are  certainly  in  its 
favor.  It  is  of  Ohio  origin. 

Bright  Autumn  Foliage. — One  of 
our  most  brilliant  points  of  color,  up  to 
the  last  week  of  November,  was  the  bur¬ 
nished  crimson  foliage  of  the  Goose¬ 
berry  currant  referred  to  on  page  658. 
Other  gooseberries,  particularly  varie¬ 
ties  containing  foreign  blood,  shed  their 
leaves  early  and  make  little  pretence  of 
autumnal  coloring,  but  this  native  kind 
holds  on  until  hard  frosts  and  colors  up 
as  intensely  as  a  Staghorn  sumach  in 
early  October.  Late  growths  on  Japan 
maples  retained  much  color,  though  the 
early  foliage  ripened  and  dropped  at  the 
usual  time.  The  Snyder  blackberry  and 
Kieffer  pear  were  in  season  the  most 
brilliant  of  their  kind.  The  rich  yellows 
and  dark  reds  of  the  ripened  foliage 
quite  equalled  woodland  effects,  and 
could  be  used  to  advantage  in  ornamen¬ 
tal  plantings.  Rugosa  roses  and  their 
hybrids  still  make  a  great  show  of  clean 
bright  yellow.  A  new  shrub  of  great 
beauty  at  this  season  is  Berberis  con- 
cinna.  The  leaves  are  very  persistent 
and  color  brilliant  scarlet  and  yellow.  It 
seems  to  be  distinct  from  other  hardy 
sorts.  Berberis  Tbunbergii  turns  to  a 
glowing  red  in  early  Autumn,  but  is 
quite  bare  of  foliage  now,  though  cover¬ 
ed  with  its  brilliant  fruits. 

Shortages  in  Vegetable  Seeds.— 
The  cold  and  rainy  Summer  had  a  dis¬ 
astrous  result  in  many  seed-growing  lo¬ 
calities,  resulting  in  serious  shortages 
in  several  important  staples.  Many  va¬ 
rieties  of  beans,  especially  the  bush 
sorts,  sweet  corn,  both  early  and  late, 
many  kinds  of  peas,  turnips  and  toma¬ 
toes  will  be  scarce  and  a  general  failure 
of  cucumbers  and  squashes  is  reported. 
The  most  desirable  dwarf  peas,  such  as 
American  Wonder,  Little  Gem  and 
Nott’s  Excelsior,  are  said  to  be  entirely 
out  of  the  market,  and  unobtainable  at 
any  price,  but  there  is  little  doubt  they 


will  be  found  listed  as  usual  in  many 
catalogues.  The  short  supply-of  cucum¬ 
ber  seeds  is  driving  prices  very  high, 
and  it  is  feared  unscrupulous  dealers 
will  attempt  to  float  all  the  old  seeds 
that  can  be  raked  together.  It  will  be 
a  good  time  to  confine  orders  principally 
to  seedsmen  of  known  reliability. 

Some  Ornamental  Sages.— There  are 
many  species  of  Salvia  apparently  well 
worth  cultivation,  but  the  dazzling  Scar¬ 
let  sage,  S.  splendens,  is  the  only  one 
receiving  general  recognition  in  Ameri¬ 
can  gardens.  Scarlet  sage  is  grown  to 
an  increasing  extent  each  season.  There 
are  now  several  splendid  varieties  that 
may  be  depended  on  to  produce  glowing 
masses  of  color  from  early  Summer  un¬ 
til  frost  and  they  are  abundantly  plant¬ 
ed.  The  Scarlet  sage  comes  from  Brazil 
and  is  quite  tender  when  young  but 
grows  vigorously  when  warm  weather 
comes  in.  Salvia  patens  in  the  most 
popular  blue-flowered  species  and  is  also 
quite  tender,  as  it  is  native  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Mexico.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  showy,  with  a  broad  lip.  The  color 
has  always  been  reckoned  as  the  richest 
and  most  satisfactory  blue  among  flow¬ 
ers,  but  now  is  so  closely  simulated  by 
modern  aniline  dyes  in  cheap  fabrics 
that  it  no  longer  attracts  the  same  at¬ 
tention.  The  clumps  are  easily  carried 
over  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  cellar  or 
plant  pit,  if  free  from  frost  and  make  a 
fine  appearance  the  second  year  as  it  is 
a  profuse  and  constant  bloomer.  It  is 
easily  grown  from  seeds  and  soon  comes 
into  bloom.  S.  farinacea  has  light  pur¬ 
plish  blue  flowers  produced  with  re¬ 
markable  freedom,  it  grows  rapidly  and 
makes  an  unusually  neat  bush  about 
three  feet  high.  The  calyx  tube  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  peculiar  light  blue  mealy 
secretion,  from  whence  the  specific  name 
of  the  plant  is  taken.  The  mealy  Salvia 
is  a  native  of  Texas  and  therefore  is 
not  quite  hardy  in  the  north.  It  is 
usually  grown  as  a  half-hardy  annual 
though  plants  often  winter  over  in  shel¬ 
tered  situations.  ,It  is  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing  as  a  border  plant.  Salvia  Pitcheri 
is  a  very  hardy  species  from  Colorado 
with  narrow  foliage.  It  produces  a 
great  profusion  of  deep  intense  blue 
flowers  in  early  Fall,  on  slender  stems 
about  three  feet  high.  These  flower 
heads  are  massive  and  showy;  effective 
both  in  the  garden  and  for  cutting.  This 
species  seems  closely  allied  to  S.  azurea, 
widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Southwest.  Our  specimen  of  S.  Pitcheri 
was  secured  from  D.  M.  Andrews,  Boul¬ 
der,  Col.,  who  also  offers  S.  azurea 
grandifiora  as  a  reliable  hardy  plant 
producing  quantities  of  clear  azure  blue 
flowers  on  long  stems,  coming  in  earlier 
than  Pitcheri.  Several  other  Salvia  spe¬ 
cies  were  grown  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
the  past  season  such  as  S.  argentea  with 


silvery  foliage  and  early  white  flowers, 
S.  coccinea  and  S.  Roemeriana.  The 
plants  of  Coccinea  resembled  dull  Scar¬ 
let  sages  and  were  probably  not  true  to 
name.  Roemeriana  has  large  purplish- 
red  flowers  but  is  not  particularly  bril¬ 
liant. 

No  Good  Hardy  Orange  Yet. — The 
city  papers  have  again  been  exploiting 
the  National  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  attempts  to  breed  a  useful  hardy 
orange  by  crossing  commercial  varieties 
on  the  well-known  Citrus  trifoliata, 
which  thrives  vigorously  in  the  North 
without  protection  and  fruits  regularly 
up  to  the  latitude  of  New  York.  The 
papers  say  an  orange  of  good  quality 
has  been  produced  that  can  be  grown  200 
miles  north  of  the  present  limit  of  cul¬ 
ture,  but  investigation  shows  that  while 
some  gain  has  been  made  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  hardiness  other  qualities  are 
still  lacking  in  all  the  hybrids  tested  so 
far.  The  most  encouraging  account  of 
this  interesting  phase  of  plant-breeding 
was  given  by  G.  Marti,  Houston,  Tex., 
on  page  546,  current  volume  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Mr.  Marti  crossed  the  Trifoliate 
orange  with  Satsuma,  a  quite  hardy  va¬ 
riety  of  Mandarin  orange  of  excellent 
flavor.  The  result  is  an  orange  of  fair 
quality  but  ripening  too  late  to  be  of 
much  prospective  value  in  the  North, 
even  if  it  should  prove  really  hardy. 

w.  v.  F. 

A  FRIEND  OF  ELBERTA  PEACH. 

On  page  770  S.  B.  R.,  Massachusetts, 
compares  the  Elberta  peach  to  the  Kieffer 
pear.  The  Elberta  peach  has  been  a 
money  maker  with  me.  Six  years  ago  1 
purchased  8%  acres  of  land  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  land  lying 
about  00  feet  above  tidewater.  On  about 
V/s  acre  I  planted  peach  trees,  the  land 
having  a  west  slope  towards  the  river; 
soil  very  stony  and  rough.  I  was  advised 
by  my  father,  an  old  fruit  grower,  to 
plant  all  Elbertas,  but  by  listening  to  the 
advice  of  my  nurseryman,  who  furnish'd 
the  trees,  I  was  influenced  to  divide  the 
orchard  into  different  varieties,  and  plant- 
.  ed  as  follows:  Hynes  Surprise,  Late  Craw¬ 
ford,  Red  Cheek  Melocoton,  Salway, 
Mountain  Rose,  Stevens  Late  Rareripe. 
Being  partial  to  Elberta  I  planted  75  El¬ 
bertas,  remainder  of  orchard  about  equally 
divided  between  the  other  named  varieties, 
planting  270  trees  in  all.  For  fertilizer  I 
use  wood  ashes  in  abundance,  little  bone. 
My  experience  with  these  varieties  has 
been  as  follows,  all  having  exactly  the 
same  treatment,  trees  having  been  planted 
six  years,  have  had  three  crops  in  succes¬ 
sion  as  follows:  Hynes  Surprise,  fruit 
ripe,  highly  colored  first  and  second  year; 
all  decayed  before  they  were  ripe.  This 
year  picked  about  one-half  of  the  crop, 
shipped  to  market;  no  returns,  decayed  on 
stand.  Next  Mountain  Rose,  nice  looking, 
good  flavor,  three  crops,  poor  sell  ng  peach 
in  market;  bad  to  drop.  Red  Cheek  Mel¬ 
ocoton,  hardy,  rather  small,  good  qual¬ 
ity,  sells  for  about  half  price  of  Elberta; 
yield  about  one-half.  Salway,  good  yie’.d- 
er,  rather  too  late  for  fancy  prices.  Stev¬ 
ens  Late  Rareripe  sells  equal  to  Eiber.a, 
yields  nearly  as  well;  better  peach  to  eat 


from  the  hand.  In  my  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  this  to  say  for  the  Elberta: 

With  me  it  will  produce  more  fruit  by 
half  than  any  peach  I  have,  and  outsell 
all  others  in  about  the  following  propor¬ 
tion:  The  first  year,  from  my  Elberta 
trees,  75  in  all,  against  190  of  other  varie¬ 
ties,  I  sold  from  the  whole  orchard  $330; 
Elbertas  sold  just  about  $200  of  this.  The 
second  bearing  year  I  sold  from  this  or¬ 
chard  $600  worth,  the  Elbertas  sold  for 
nearly  $400  of  this.  This  year,  being  the 
third  bearing  year,  I  sold  $720  worth  with 
Elberta  selling  over  $500  by  considerable. 
I  packed  the  Elbertas  in  Georgia  carriers 
and  they  each  contained  a  gross  of  peaches 
for  which  I  received  from  $2  to  $2.20  per 
crate.  So  you  see  I  have  substantial  rea¬ 
sons  for  being  partial  to  the  Elberta.  I  am 
setting  more  trees  this  Fall  and  Elberta 
will  be  the  principal  variety.  I  have  sold 
nearly  $1,700  worth  from  this  little  orchard 
of  six  years’  growth  on  not  over  V/s  acre 
of  land  in  three  bearing  years.  The  trees 
are  looking  fine  and  filled  with  blow  buds. 
If  we  have  a  fairly  mild  Winter  I  shall 
be  good  for  another  crop  the  coming  yea.r. 
I  have  spent  about  $80  for  wood  ashes 
to  feed  this  orchard,  and  consider  it  well 
invested.  The  Elberta  may  not  suit  the 
epicure’s  taste  as  well  as  some  variet  es, 
but  it  is  a  money  maker  for  the  grower. 
It  does  not  overload  with  a  whole  lot  of 
small  worthless  fruit,  it  is  hardy,  a  fine 
grower,  with  me  extremely  high  color,  d. 
When  75  Elberta  trees  in  three  years  will 
grow  enough  fruit  to  sell  for  $1,100,  when 
195  trees  of  other  varieties  sell  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  $600,  there  cannot  be  so  very  much 
wrong  about  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  You 
can  clearly  see  why  I  am  taking  the  pait 
of  the  Elberta,  as  J  have  substantial  rea¬ 
sons  for  it,  and  I  notice  that  when  a  new- 
peach  puts  in  an  appearance  they  like  to 
tell  how  closely  it  resembles  the  Elberta, 
by  this  admitting  the  merits  of  the  El¬ 
berta.  o.  3. 

North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


Handling  Sweet  Corn  and  Pumpkins. 

If  the  Graft  has  to  husk  the  corn  daily 
for  the  large  family  at  Hope  Farm,  and 
they  like  it  as  well  as  we  do,  he  can  ab¬ 
breviate  his  labors  in  this  way:  With 
a  sharp  knife  or  better  still  a  hatchet, 
cut  the  husks  off  at  the  base  of  the  ear, 
often  at  a  single  blow,  when  the  ear 
drops  out  with  a  very  little  persuasion. 
This  Fall  our  corn  was  late,  and  long  in 
maturing.  I  had  a  lot  of  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green  at  the  very  last,  which  was  in 
prime  condition,  but  as  we  seldom  eat 
it  I  expected  to  feed  it  all,  when  I  hit 
upon  a  new  method  of  treating  it,  and 
it  became  equal  to  the  best.  The  kernels 
have  a  tough  skin,  about  as  palatable  as 
the  skin  of  the  grape.  I  simply  shaved 
off  the  tips  of  the  kernels  with  a  sharp 
knife,  an  easy  thing  to  do,  when  the 
corn  was  ready  for  the  table,  and  even 
poor  teeth  were  now  good  enough  to 
get  the  soft  meat  from  the  cob.  Fur¬ 
ther,  owing  to  more  or  less  domestic 
friction,  when  pumpkins  are  boiled  over 
the  kitchen  stove,  I  have  taken  to  bak¬ 
ing  them  for  the  hens,  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  indoors  and  out.  They  seem  to  be 
regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  and  are 
cleaned  from  the  shell  in  quick  time. 
Potatoes  can  be  treated  the  same  way, 
but  pumpkins  are  particularly  good. 

G.  S.  PAINE. 
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One  Step  Nearer  Cost 

Our  New  General  Catalogue  No.  71  brings  our  2,000,000  customers  nearer  than 
they  have  ever  been  before  to  the  actual  manufacturing  cost  of  everything  they 
eat,  wear  or  use. 

We  buy  in  largest  quantities  for  spot  cash,  besides  having  many  factories  of  our  own,  and  sell 
direct  to  our  customers, saving  them  the  profits  of  the  jobber,  wholesaler  and  retailer*that’s  the  secret. 

CHRISTMAS  BUYING 

has  already  begun.  Retailers  are  advancing  their  prices  for  the  holiday  trade.  Our 
prices  are  never  advanced,  our  goods  are  of  the  very  latest  style  and  best  quality,  and 
our  customers  save  one-fourth  to  one-half  on  the  orders  they  send  us. 


AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

Send  for  Catalogue  TODAY  and  get  ahead  of  the  Christmas  rush. 

Montgomery  Ward  <S-  Co.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  15  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  Catalogue  No.  71. 


Our  catalogue  pictures  and  describes  different 
grades  of  anything  you  want,  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  purses.  Every  article  we  offer  is  reliable, 
and  you  can  have  your  money  back  willingly 
and  cheerfully  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
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Express  CEcc 
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Tost  Cfilc 


-State- 


Hadn’t  you  better 
catalogue  today? 

Fill  out  the  slip  to  the  left  and  send  to 
us  with  ISc  and  the  catalogue  is  yours. 


send  for  our 


Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co.,  Chicago 


Our  Catalogue  costs 
us  nearly  a  dollar  each 
to  print  and  forward. 
We  charge  15  cents 
for  it  to  prevent  a 
wasteful  distribution 
to  people  who  would 
not  use  it.  You  can 
save  ten  times  15  cts. 
on  your  first  order. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Thanksgiving.— The  last  celebrat'on  of 
this  holiday  was  about  the  most  startling 
that  any  of  the  Hope  Farmers  remember. 
I  have  passed  Thanksgiving  under  quite 
varied  conditions.  “Boy”  on  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  farm  and  in  a  boarding  house,  cattle 
herder  on  a  Colorado  ranch,  sawyer  in  a 
lumber  camp,  teacher  in  a  country  school 
district,  hired  man  and  book  agent  on  a 
Michigan  farm,  “elocutionist”  in  a  dra¬ 
matic  company,  “professor  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages”  (with  a  slim  grip  on  English 
alone)  in  a  young  ladies’  seminary,  print¬ 
er’s  devil  in  a  southern  newspaper  office, 
ditcher  in  a  swamp,  and  other  capacities 
too  numerous  to  mention.  A  man  may  per¬ 
haps  lay  claim  to  a  bit  of  helpful  philos¬ 
ophy  if  he  can  find  some  fun  in  all  such 
days  and  carry  along  in  his  mental  pocket 
“much  to  be  thankful  for.”  He  is  sure  to 
come  to  a  time  in  life  when  these  “treas¬ 
ures  of  memory”  will  be  very  useful.  I 
would  not  refer  to  family  matters  that 
might  well  be  marked  “private”  and  lock¬ 
ed  away  with  the  skeleton  in  the  closet  if 
I  did  not  know  that  the  plain,  simple  mat¬ 
ters  of  family  record  are  things  that  all 
the  world  have  In  common. 

Beating  a  Dull  Day.— A  pirate  or  a  man 
trying  to  hide  himself  might  have  seen  vir¬ 
tues  in  the  dull,  misty  fog  that  settled  up¬ 
on  the  city  the  night  before  Thanksgiving. 
Grandmother  had  been  slowly  failing 
through  the  day.  The  night  brought  her 
greater  pain  than  ever.  All  through  these 
long  months  we  had  been  able  to  keep  from 
her  the  real  nature  and  name  of  her  hor- 
riole  disease.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to 
keep  the  children  happy.  If  we  grown-ups 
found  it  hard  to  be  thankful  we  would  see 
that  the  little  folks  put  out  enough  thanks 
for  the  whole  family.  I  took  them  down 
to  the  market  to  pick  out  a  turkey!  We 
had  a  great  time,  and  finally  found  a  tur¬ 
key  fat  enough  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
its  old  enemy— Greece!  The  market  man 
gave  each  of  the  children  a  handful  of  nuts 
—and  they  now  want  Mother  to  give  him 
all  her  trade.  They  went  home  fairly  ra¬ 
diant  with  happiness.  Was  it  not  better 
for  them  to  go  to  sleep  with  the  pleasant 
side  of  the  day  in  their  hearts  rather  than 
the  shadow  which  the  rest  of  us  could  feel 
near  us? 

Strange  Sights.— The  morning  came 
dark  and  dismal.  It  didn’t  seem  like 
Thanksgiving  as  the  Bud  and  I  went  after 
the  doctor.  The  clerks  and  professional 
people  seemed  to  be  taking  a  holiday,  but 
the  drivers,  the  diggers  and  heavy  work¬ 
men  were  at  their  jobs  as  usual.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  children  dressed  up 
in  ridiculous  costumes,  wearing  masks  or 
with  faces  blackened.  These  urchins  went 
about  begging  money  from  passers-by. 
Our  little  folks  were  rather  shocked  at 
this  way  of  celebrating  Thanksgiving. 
Where  this  ridiculous  mummery  cam# 
from  or  how  it  crept  into  a  Thanksgiving 
celebration  is  more  than  I  can  say.  It  may 
be  as  close  as  a  city  child  can  come  to 
thanking  Nature  for  a  bountiful  harvest! 
Charlie  and  his  family  came  in  from  the 
farm,  and  Jack  came  from  his  school. 
Grandmother  made  a  desperate  struggle 
and  was  finally  able  to  sit  up  so  that  her 
children  and  grandchildren  might  be  about 
her.  As  the  children  grew  restless  In  the 
house  I  took  them  out  and  we  walked 
along  the  river.  My  mind  was  busy  with 
other  matters  relating  to  other  days,  but 
the  little  folks,  happily,  saw  only  the  great 
bright  side  of  the  future.  Their  past  was 
too  small  to  cast  any  shadow.  We  went 
as  far  as  Grant's  Tomb  and  passed  through 
the  room  where  the  great  General’s  re¬ 
mains  are  lying.  As  we  passed  in  the 
Graft  and  the  Scion  saw  the  men  take  off 
their  hats  and  they  did  the  same. 

“Why  do  they  make  you  take  off  your 
hat?”  asked  the  Graft,  when  we  came  out. 

1  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  this  was 
one  of  the  things  that  people  should  not 
be  made  to  do.  They  should  do  it  because 
they  want  to  show  their  respect  or  rever¬ 
ence.  I  doubt  if  I  made  him  understand 
it,  for  when  a  boy  is  hungry  and  other 
boys  are  playing  football  in  a  nearby  va¬ 
cant  lot  even  the  gentlest  sermon  loses  Its 
point.  Our  dinner  was  such  a  success  that 
we  did  not  have  chairs  enough  to  go 
around.  The  children  had  to  sit  on  boxes 
and  baskets.  A  taste  of  everything  from 
turkey  down  went  in  to  Grandmother,  but 
she  could  eat  little.  The  plates  came  back 
again  and  again  until  the  Hope  Farm  man 
was  obliged  to  say: 

“Well,  Mother,  I  shall  have  to  turn  this 
turkey  over  after  all.” 

lie  had  not  only  to  turn  it  over  but 
scrape  many  of  the  bones  clean.  The  farm 
folks  finally  went  home  and  Jack  too  was 
obliged  to  go.  Happily  the  little  folks  were 
tired  out  and  they  were  asleep  early.  About 
two  o’clock  the  Madame  woke  me.  She  did 
not  do  it  before,  because  it  might  have 
alarmed  Grandmother,  who  did  not,  I 
think,  clearly  understand  her  true  condi¬ 
tion.  There  was  apparently  no  pain  or 


struggle  at  the  end.  We  noticed  that  her 
face  lighted  up  with  a  strange  puzzled  look 
of  surprise  and  wronder— and  well  it  might 
when  one  is  called  upon  to  lay  down  tin' 
troubles  and  toil  of  such  a  life  as  hers  in 
the  dim  mysterious  country  which  one 
must  die  to  enter. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  part  of  it  all  was  to 
tell  the  children  about  it.  They  must  have 
known  that  some  strange  thing  was  hap¬ 
pening.  They  woke  up  early  and  saw’  the 
undertaker  passing  through  the  room. 
Then  the  Madame  got  them  together  and 
told  them  that  poor  Grandmother  had  suf¬ 
fered  so  long  that  God  pitied  her  and  had 
taken  her  to  him.  The  little  folks  sat  with 
thoughtful  faces  for  a  while  and  then  one 
of  them  said  with  wide-open  eyes: 

“Is  Grandmother  dead  then?” 

And  so  the  body  of  poor  Grandmother 
passed  awray  from  us  while  her  spirit  and 
memory  passed  deeper  than  ever  into  the 
lives  of  the  Hope  Farm  folks.  Life  with 
her  had  ceased  to  be  comfortable.  It  was 
merely  a  steady,  hopeless  struggle  against 
pain  and  depression.  “It  wras  the  time  to 
die!”  The  Madame  was  able  to  go  through 
these  long  months  calmly  and  hopefully 
because  she  knows  that  her  mother  had 
every  service  that  love  could  render.  It  is 
with  that  thought  in  mind  that  I  feel  like 
saying  a  solemn  word  to  those  whom  I 
have  never  met,  yet  who  seem  to  be  as 
close  as  personal  friends  can  be.  Do  not 
for  an  instant  begrudge  the  money,  the 
time  or  toil  which  you  may  spend  upon 
those  of  your  loved  ones  who  need  your 
help.  That  is  a  part  of  the  cross  which 
you  must  carry  cheerfully  or  reject.  Do 
not  let  those  whom  you  serve  see  that  It 
is  a  cross,  but  glorify  it  from  day  to  day. 
It  is  not  merely  a  part  of  hard,  cold  duty, 
but  the  vital  force  in  the  development  of 
character.  It  may  be  that  I  am  now  talk¬ 
ing  to  some  one  who  is  putting  personal 
comfort  above  the  self-denial  which  goes 
with  the  sacred  trust  which  God  has  put 
into  our  lives.  Where  will  the  flag  of 
“comfort"  lead  them  when  the  discomfort¬ 
ing  days  come?  A  conscience  is  a  troub  e- 
sorne  thing  at  best,  but  one  that  has  been 
gently  and  truly  developed  through  self- 
sacrifice  is  a  better  companion  than  the 
barbed  finger  of  trouble  thrust  into  the 
very  soul  at  last  by  the  relentless  hand  of 
fate! 

Grandmother.— A  novelist  could  weave 
a  startling  romance  out  of  the  plain  life 
record  of  this  typical  American  woman. 
She  was  born  in  Massachusetts— coming 
from  the  best  stock  this  country  has  ever 
pioduced.  This  is  not  the  narrow-eyed, 
cent-shavlng  Yankee,  but  the  children 
from  the  hillside  farms  who  went  to  the 
valleys  and  at  the  little  water  powers  laid 
the  foundations  of  New  England’s  manu¬ 
facturing.  These  sturdy  people  saw  clear¬ 
ly  into  the  future,  and  as  they  harnessed 
and  trained  the  power  of  the  valley 
streams  they  cultivated  and  restained  their 
own  powers  until  the  man  as  well  as  the 
machine  became  a  tremendous  force.  Hon¬ 
orable  misfortune  befell  this  manufactur¬ 
ing  family,  but  could  not  crush  it.  In 
those  days  the  boys,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  dropped  all  their  own  ambitions 
and  took  the  first  job  that  presented  itself, 
without  a  murmur  and  with  joy  that  they 
could  do  it.  The  girls  did  the  same,  though 
there  were  few  openings  for  women  then 
outside  of  housework  and  the  school  room. 
Grandmother  had  a  taste  for  music,  and 
became  a  music  teacher.  She  finally  se¬ 
cured  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  little  town 
in  Mississippi,  and  in  about  the  year  that 
the  Hope  Farm  man  was  born  she  went 
Into  what  was  then  a  strange  country  for 
the  daughter  of  a  Massachusetts  Aboli¬ 
tionist!  What  a  journey  that  must  have 
been,  before  the  Civil  War,  for  a  young 
woman  such  as  Grandmother  was  then. 
The  South  was  in  a  blaze  of  excitement,  yet 
this  quiet,  gentle  northern  girl  won  the 
love  and  respect  of  all.  There  she  met  the 
man  who  was  to  be  her  husband— a  young 
lawyer,  able  and  ambitious,  but  Weighted 
down  by  family  cares,  political  convictions 
and  ill  health.  He  was  a  Union  man  whose 
family  had  made  their  slaves  free  and  who 
opposed  secession  to  the  last.  Grandmoth¬ 
er  was  married  and  went  to  the  South  just 
before  the  storm  broke.  What  a  life  that 
was  in  the  dreary  little  town  during  those 
years  of  fighting!  Her  husband  was  at  one 
time  drafted  into  the  Confederate  service 
.and  sent  to  the  front  only  to  have  a  sur¬ 
geon  declare  him  too  feeble  and  sick  for 
even  that  desperate  service.  He  cobbled 
shoes,  leached  the  soil  in  old  smoke  houses 
for  salt  and  “lived”  as  best  he  could.  Once 
he  took  Grandmother  through  the  lin:s 
with  a  bale  of  cotton  which  he  sold  to  pay 
passage  money  to  the  North.  After  the 
war  he  was  State  Senator  and  Judge  under 
the  patched-up  government  which  follow¬ 
ed.  Carpet  baggers  and  rascals  from  th" 
North  lined  their  pockets  with  gold  and 
brought  shame  upon  their  party  and  to.-- 
ture  and  death  to  the  ignorant  black  me  1 
who  followed  them.  In  the  midst  of  this 
carnival  of  shame  and  thieving  Grand¬ 
mother’s  husband  never  touched  a  dishon¬ 
est  dollar  and  did  his  best  to  give  char¬ 


acter  to  a  despised  and  degraded  race.  Of 
course  he  failed,  for  the  race  did  not  have 
strength  enough  to  see  that  what  he  tried 
to  offer  them  was  better  than  the  hatred 
of  their  old  masters  and  the  dollars  which 
the  carpet  baggers  held  out.  It  was  not 
all  lost,  for  when  he  was  buried  I  am  told 
that  around  his  grave  there  was  a  thick 
fringe  of  white  people  and  back— at  a  re¬ 
spectful  distance— acres  of  black,  shining 
faces  which  betrayed  the  crude,  awkward 
stirring  of  manhood  in  hearts  untrained  to 
appreciate  true  service  to  country. 

I  speak  of  these  things  to  make  my  point 
clear  that  Grandmother  was  a  woman  call¬ 
able  of  supporting  her  husband  through 
these  trials  and  still  capable  of  holding 
the  love  of  those  who  opposed  him.  In  the 
face  of  an  opposition  so  frightful  that  few 
of  us  can  realize  it  this  quiet,  unflinching 
woman  kept  steadily  on,  respected  and 
trusted  by  all.  She  took  up  her  burdens 
without  complaint,  hid  her  troubles  in  her 
heart,  and  walked  bravely  on  in  her  quiet 
humble  way,  until  at  last  she  found  a  safe 
haven  with  her  children.  A  true  and  sin¬ 
cere  Christian  woman  she  lived  and  acted 
out  her  faith  and  did  her  life’s  duty  with 
dignity  and  cheerfulness.  The  little  folks 
as  they  sit  beneath  the  tree  at  Hope  Farm 
and  talk  of  Grandmother  will  have  only 
blessed  memories  of  her.  h.  w.  c. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowke^’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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Ph.  D.,  of  tho  Mass.  Agr*-  7  L p  v  /  M 

cultural  College.  Treats  /  /ACRrdrrr- _ /  B 

of  soils,  tillage,  drainage,  /  — sT 
1  fertilizers,  crop  rotation,  U  jT — J  / 

j  stock  -  feeding,  poultry-  ■  . .  /,  A  #5* 

*  raising,  dairying,  etc.  Also 

J  Horticulture  under  Prof.  Bailey,  of 

Cornell  University,  und  Agricultural  MW 

Bacteriology  under  Prof.  Conn,  of  \  m  i 

:  Wesleyan.  Full  Commercial,  Normal  and  1  'A  J 

8  Academic  Departments.  Tuition  nominal.  1  x.  -7 
5  Text-books  FREE  to  our  students.  \  » 

I  &Aa\an^l?a:P}cu^ars/rt‘e-  Write  to-day.  \%>A; 
1  THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOO"  VL# 

Dept.  18  8pringfield  Mass,  . 

3 

SKUNK 

and  allother  Raw  Furs;  also  Cattle  and  Horse  Hides 

shipped  to  iih  will  briny-  the  Parmer  nnd  Trapper  It)  to  50% 
more  than  If  sold  at  homo.  W©  want  every  Farmer,  Trader, 
Truppor  and  Buyer  iu  tho  17. 8.  and  Canada  to  ship  his  Raw 
Furs  and  Hides  to  us.  Highest  market  prices  and  prompt 
cash  returns  guaranteed.  Write  for  oar  pricelist,  shipping 
lege,  (June  Laws,  etc.  ANDERSCH  BROS., 
Dept.  6i)  Main  st.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sliarpaa  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

a  the  greatest  of  all 

yptlMRSE  ICE  CALKS 

aR  Ay  Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

V  S.W.KENT.Cazenovia4N.Y. 

THE 

SEEDER'S 

MANUAL 

and  sower’s  guide,  a 
book  of  many  topics; 
covers  every  phase  of 
seeding.  Free  from 
us,  worth  dollars  to 
you.  One  of  its  fea¬ 
tures  is  a  description 
of  this  CahoonBroad- 
cast  Seeder. 

Write  to-day. 

GOODELL  CO., 
14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.N. 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

136  Water  St.,  New  York. 


can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 
handy  man. 

Send  for  free 
samples. 


Tell  Me  Who 
Needs  Help 

No  Money  Is  Wanted. 

To  aid  a  sick  friend,  will  you  tell  me 
the  book  he  needs?  Will  you  simply 
write  a  postal  card,  if  I  will  do  this? 

I  will  mail  the  sick  one  an  order — 
good  at  any  drug  store — for  six  bottles 
Dr.  Shoop’s  Restorative.  He  may  take  it 
a  month  at  my  risk.  It  is  succeeds,  .the 
cost  is  $5.50.  If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  the 
druggist  myself. 

That  month  will  show  if  the  remedy 
can  cure.  If  the  sick  one  is  then  disap¬ 
pointed,  the  test  shall  not  cost  him  a 

penny. 

I  have  furnished  my  Restorative  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  that  way,  and 
39  out  of  each  40  got  well,  and  have  paid 
for  it. 

It  is  a  remarkable  remedy  that  can 
stand  a  test  like  that,  and  I  have  spent 
a  lifetime  on  it.  It  is  the  only  remedy 
that  strengthens  the  inside  nerves — 
those  nerves  which  alone  operate  the 
vital  organs.  There  is  positively  no 
other  way  to  make  weak  organs  well. 

My  book  will  convince  you.  You  will 
not  wonder  then  why  this  offer  is  pos¬ 
sible. 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
610,  Racine,  Wis. 


Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia, 
Book  No.  on  the  Heart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  No.  4  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (sealed), 
Book  No.  6  on  Bheumatism. 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  aU  druggists. 


YOUR  DEPOSITS  SOLICITED 

UPON  WHICH  W15  WILL  PAY 


5%  Per  Annum 


Paid  in 
Capital 
#1,000,000 

Assets 
#  1,600,000 

Surplus 

#186,000 


Our  depositors  participate  in  the 
earnings  of  a  non-speculative  busi¬ 
ness,  operating  in  gilt-edged  New 
York  real  estate  securities.  Under 
absolute  supervision  of  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Department.  Our  methods  en¬ 
dorsed  and  recommended  by  leading 
clergymen,  business  and  profes 
slonal  men  throughout  the  country. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  full  particu¬ 
lars  upon  request. 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Go,, 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


SGE  PLOWS 


#16.60.  Also  ice  tools. 
Write  for  discounts. 

H.  PRAY,  No.Clove,  N.Y. 


ICC 

in  the  srnnmer  is  as  important 
as  fuel  is  in  the  winter,  and  no 
Dairyman,  Parmer,  Hotel  man 
can  afford  to  be  without  a  supply. 

To  harvest  ice  quick,  easy  and  with  econ¬ 
omy  buy  a  DOKSOII  ALL  STEEL  DOUBLE 
ROW  ICE  PLOW.  Marks  and  cuts  two  rows  at  a 
time,  cuts  any  size  cake  and  any  depth.  Pays  for  itself 
in  two  days.  Get  our  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 
John  Dorsch  <fc  Sons,  JiU6  Wells  St,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


TWIN 
CUT 

ICE  PLOW  Z  . 

last  a  life-time;  adjustable 
in  width  and  depth.  Edition 
i»'catalog(66pages,)and  book 
on  Harvesting  Ice,  sent  free. 
Stock*  carried  tn  all  large  cities. 

Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


and 

tnone 


insures  warm,  comfortable  houses  and 
barns.  Gives  six  times  the  protection  of 
ordinary  building  papers.  Non-inflammable,  non¬ 
conducting  and  low  in  price.  Agents  at  all  central 
points.  Write  for  free  sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mfr.,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OME  makes  of  Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges  are  as  un¬ 
reliable  as  some  people’s  watches:  Cartridges  out  of 
the  same  box  won’t  shoot  alike — some  go  high,  some 
go  low  and  some  don’t  go  at  all.  If  you  want  cartridges 
that  will  shoot  every  time  and  just  where  you  aim,  ask  for 

wmcHssmt 

RIFLE  AND  PISTOL  CARTRIDGES 

and  insist  upon  getting  this  time-tried  brand.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  30  years,  coupled  with  a  modern  system  of 
manufacture,  makes  the  Winchester  brand  of  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Cartridges  better  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

Hll  Dealers  Sell  CCUnchester  ^lahe  of  Cartridges. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8 %  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  a,ny  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1902. 


IQ  Weeks  far  “SO  Cents, 

We  must  have  more  names  to  keep  this  new  press 
busy.  It  takes  7,000  names  to  keep  it  going  one  hour 
a  week.  Now  is  the  time  to  interest  your  neighbors 
in  the  paper.  To  give  everyone  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  we  will  send  the  paper  now  10  weeks 
for  10  cents.  Perhaps  you  can  get  up  a  club.  If  so, 
write  for  terms  and  cash  prizes. 

‘at 

Who  will  help  us  try  a  practical  experiment?  That 
plan  of  “after  milking”  or  working  the  rich  strip¬ 
pings  out  of  a  cow’s  udder  looks  sensible.  We  would 
like  to  have  it  tested  by  practical  men.  After  your 
cows  have  been  milked  in  the  ordinary  way  will  you 
go  over  them  with  this  new  method  and  see  what 
you  can  get?  Wbigh  or  measure  the  milk  and  send 
us  the  report. 

* 

Tub  newspapers  are  reporting  smallpox  in  many 
widely  separated  localities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Rural  communities  will  do  well  to  take 
proper  precautions  against  it,  and  to  observe  care  in 
cases  of  severe  eruptive  diseases  as,  during  the  past 
two  years,  local  epidemics  of  smallpox  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  were  the  result  of  cases  treated  as  a  severe 
form  of  measles. 

* 

We  are  receiving  letters  from  readers  discussing 
President  Schurman’s  recent  statement  regarding 
agricultural  education  and  Cornell.  We  conclude  that 
there  is  without  doubt  a  strong  demand  for  such  a 
scheme  of  education  as  President  Schurman  outlined. 
The  idea  of  high  schools  of  agriculture  orjagricultural 
courses  in  the  present  high  schools  meets  with  popu¬ 
lar  response.  Now  that  the  ball  has  been  started  let 
all  farmers  help  push  it  along.  Keep  this  movement 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  politicians  and  make  it  popu¬ 
lar  and  practical. 

* 

On  page  772  we  copied  the  definition  of  a  seed  from 
a  botanical  standpoint!  We  called  upon  the  author 
to  define  a  seedsman.  This  is  what  he  sends  .us:  “A 
seedsman  is  a  living  sentient  bifurcated  motile  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  species  Homo  sapiens,  which  during  its 
ontogeny  acquires  nourishment  from  the  environment 
by  mercantile  operations  consisting  chiefly  in  plac¬ 
ing  in  papyraceous  interpositaries  certain  modici  of 
ultimate,  trigenerational,  symbiotic  units  in  plant  life 
histories,  integrated  from  tissues  and  structures  be¬ 
longing  to  two  sporophytic  generations  and  the  in¬ 
tervening  gametophytic  phase,  and  of  uncertain  via¬ 
bility,  and  in  disposing  of  these  ultimate  trigenera¬ 
tional  symbiotic  units  at  seven  cents  per  interpository 
by  means  of  a  hysterical,  synchtegorimatical,  multi- 
chromatic  advertisement  in  a  cheap  catalogue,  be 
jabers.” 

* 

A  man  of  high  literary  attainments,  discussing  the 
work  of  a  local  library,  remarked  that  it  was  not 
nearly  so  difficult  to  keep  out  bad  books  as  to  keep 
out  those  that  are  merely  worthless.  The  same  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  vital  one  to  parents.  With  proper  super¬ 
vision  and  full  confidence  between  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  it  is  possible  to  shut  out  debasing  or  immoral 
reading,  but  it  is  a  far  harder  matter  to  debar  that 
which  is  merely  trifling  and  meretricious.  Unless 
the  taste  for  good  reading  is  formed  in  early  life,  it 
is  difficult  to  quicken  such  development  afterwards. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  “good  reading”  does 


not  necessarily  mean  heavy  or  uninteresting  matter. 
We  think  that  many  well-meaning  people  have  made 
a  very  grave  error  in  trying  to  debar  works  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  insisting,  like  Mr.  Gradgrind,  that 
their  children  were  to  be  brought  up  on  nothing  but 
facts.  There  is  another  thing  we  must  remember, 
too,  and  that  is  that  the  present  age  has  no  monopoly 
of  literary  genius.  There  is  some  reason  in  Emer¬ 
son’s  plan;  he  stated  that  every  time  a  new  book 
came  out  he  read  an  old  one.  It  would  add  much  to 
our  literary  culture  if  when  we  look  at  the  flaring 
advertisement  of  some  ephemeral  book,  boomed  to 
its  hundred-thousand  edition,  we  think  twice,  and 
then  go  back  to  one  of  the  older  masters,  whose 
thoughts  are  welded  into  our  language.  The  child 
who  is  not  encouraged  to  read  standard  authors  or 
gain  acquaintance  with  classic  myths  in  early  youth 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  make  up  this  want  after¬ 
wards;  even  if  his  scholastic  education  goes  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  high  school  he  has  to  dig  out  laborious¬ 
ly  references  that  the  reading  child  seems  to  knew 
instinctively.  “Reading,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “maketh 
a  full  man,”  and  the  time  to  acquire  the  taste  for 
reading  which  will  gild  the  briery  paths  of  this  work¬ 
aday  world,  is  in  early  youth. 

* 

In  his  annual  report  to  Congress  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  James  Wilson  gives  some  startling  figures  to 
show  the  enormous  business  done  by  the  American 
farmer.  Here  are  a  few  of  them: 


Fixed  capital  of  agriculture . $20,000,000,000 

Number  of  farms .  5,740,000 

Total  area  (acres) .  841,000,000 

Real  estate  value . $16,675,000,000 

Farm  implements  and  machinery .  761.000.000 

Value  of  farm  live  stock .  3,000,000,000 


There  are  40,000,000  people  living  on  the  farms  of 
this  country.  Over  one-third  of  all  who  work  for  a 
living  earn  that  living  on  the  farm.  The  single  crop 
of  corn  was  worth  $828,000,000,  the  dairy  products 
brought  $472,000,000  and  poultry  $281,000,000.  Surely 
your  Uncle  Samuel  Farmer  is  a  substantial  citizen 
with  a  good  deal  coming  to  him  from  public  servants. 

* 

What  magnificent  apples  they  produce  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia!  With  the  possible  exception 
of  an  exhibit  in  Maine  we  have  never  seen  finer  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  fruit  than  were  exhibited  last  week  at 
the  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society  meeting.  It 
seems  that  little  if  any  of  this  glorious  fruit  goes  to 
supply  American  markets.  Most  of  it,  the  Albemarle 
Pippin  in  particular,  is  sent  abroad — eagerly  bought 
by  foreign  buyers.  The  possibilities  of  this  section  as 
an  apple  country  are  astonishing.  The  trouble  with 
the  Virginian  seems  to  be  that  he  is  too  modest;  with 
all  his  native  eloquence  he  does  not  seem  able  to 
blow  his  own  horn  with  the  clear  note  that  his  apples 
demand.  If  Virginia  could  imitate  California  in  the 
sale  of  her  fruit,  prosperity  and  people  would  surely 
climb  her  mountain  sides. 

* 

We  have  great  respect  for  Prof.  Waugh.  He  is  an 
honest  man  with  strong  convictions,  and  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  what  he  says  on  page  831  repre¬ 
sents  the  views  held  by  some  of  our  best  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  We  certainly  admire  the  bold,  sturdy  man  who 
has  the  courage  to  stand  his  ground  in  the  face  of  a 
popular  movement  which  he  believes  to  be  wrong. 
We  believe  that  Prof.  Waugh’s  position  is  too  narrow 
for  a  broad  man  to  stand  on.  The  facts  are,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  that  there  are  conditions  and  localities 
where  constant  and  thorough  cultivation  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Some  of  the  best  fruit  lands  in  the  world  are 
located  on  steep  and  rocky  hillsides.  To  fit  them  for 
the  perfect  culture  demanded  by  Prof.  Waugh  would 
require  an  expense  in  time  and  money  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  farmers.  After  they  are  cleared 
and  cultivated  a  sudden  flood  of  rain  may  wash  the 
best  of  the  soil  down  into  the  valley.  We  cheerfully 
grant  that  for  many  locations  cultivation  is  the  best 
method  for  producing  fine  fruit.  It  is  nonsense,  how¬ 
ever,  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  cast-iron  rule,  and 
say  that  good  fruit  cannot  be  produced  at  a  profit 
without  constantly  tearing  the  soil  apart.  Instead  of 
making  dogmatic  assertions  our  scientific  men  should 
tell  us  clearly  uliy  cultivation  is  superior  to  a  mulch. 
We  need  explanation  rather  than  assertion— argument 
rather  than  opinion.  There  is  force  in  what  Prof. 
Waugh  says  about  the  danger  in  discussing  new  or 
popular  methods  for  saving  work.  We  know  from  sad 
experience  that  some  people  will  refuse  to  reason,  but 
will  jump  at  a  conclusion  and  take  it  by  the  tail  when 
the  head  was  within  their  grasp.  This  has  happened 
repeatedly  with  the  theories  put  forth  by  our  scientific 
friends!  The  R.  N.-Y.  considers  it  a  legitimate  part 
of  its  mission  to  come  boldly  out  and  fairly  discuss 
farm  matters  which  may  even  be  regarded  as  heresy 
by  scientists  or  “statesmen.”  We  are  convinced  that 
the  good  arising  from  such  discussions  will  largely 
offset  the  evil. 


The  visit  of  the  celebrated  Austrian  surgeon.  Dr. 
Lorenz,  to  this  country  will  prove  a  great  blessing  to 
the  deformed.  This  remarkable  man  has  made  it 
possible  to  perform  “bloodless  operations”  by  means 
of  which  deformities  are  cured  or  relieved  without 
cutting.  He  twists  ill-fitting  bones  into  place  and 
gives  new  strength  to  useless  joints.  He  came  to  this 
country  to  cure  a  rich  man’s  child  for  an  enormous 
fee,  but  while  here  has  operated  on  many  children  of 
the  poor.  His  visit  and  work  have  shown  our  phy¬ 
sicians  what  a  man  of  skill  can  do  to  relieve  the  un¬ 
fortunate.  He  says  that  most  cases  of  deformity 
should  be  treated  in  early  life,  and  his  coming  has 
given  so  much  courage  and  hope  to  American  sur¬ 
geons  that  we  believe  within  10  years  the  deformed  b 
child  will  have  a  far  better  chance  in  the  world. 
The  Outlook  states  that  Dr.  Lorenz  was  driven  to 
study  this  branch  of  surgery  by  what  at  the  time 
seemed  to  him  a  great  misfortune!  A  poor  but  ambi¬ 
tious  boy,  he  had  worked  through  college  and  hoped 
to  become  a  general  surgeon.  He  found  that  his  sys¬ 
tem  was  so  susceptible  to  the  poisonous  effects  of 
carbolic  acid  and  other  antiseptics  that  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  use  the  knife.  Almost  in  despair  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  study  the  surgery  of  deformity,  and  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  developed  the  so-called  bloodless 
methods  of  operating.  Think  what  the  wrorld  would 
have  lost  if  this  man  had  possessed  the  craven  soul 
of  the  coward  who  flinches  and  runs  when  natural 
forces  seek  to  turn  him  from  the  course  which  he 
knows  has  been  appointed  for  him.  Yes,  the  coming 
of  this  great  man  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  deform¬ 
ed,  yet  there  is  a  sad  feature  about  it  too.  Quacks 
and  rogues  will  take  advantage  of  his  visit  to  attempt 
to  deceive  the  poor.  They  will  hold  out  false  liODes 
to  the  afflicted  and  despondent  for  the  sake  of  steal¬ 
ing  a  few  tear-stained  dollars.  These  are  the  human 
vultures  who  follow  the  truth  with  falsehood  and 
greed. 

The  last  election  was  decided  by  northern  farmers. 
What  did  they  decide?  That  they  want  a  fair  and 
just  revision  of  the  tariff  and  that  the  great  combina¬ 
tions  or  trusts  must  be  thoroughly  supervised  and 
cleaned  of  evil  by  the  people— who,  in  the  last  an¬ 
alysis  support  them.  They  prefer  to  let  the  party 
now  in  power  make  the  first  effort  to  do  these  things. 
President  Roosevelt’s  message  to  Congress  clearly 
justifies  these  statements.  He  suggests  the  removal  of 
the  tariff  on  anthracite  coal,  and  calls  for  a  law  to 
cover  the  trust  question.  If  Congress  cannot  or  will 
not  make  such  a  law  that  will  pass  the  Suoreme 
Court  he  calls  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
In  this  matter  the  President  is  closer  to  the  ulain 
people  than  are  the  politicians  who  have  controlled 
his  party.  There  is  nothing  in  his  message  that  could 
hurt  any  honest  corporation.  We  commend  the  fol¬ 
io  v/ing  extract  from  the  message  to  our  readers: 

Insistence  upon  the  impossible  means  delay  in  achieving 
the  possible,  exactly  as,  ori  the  other  hand,  the  stubborn 
defence  alike  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  the 
existing  system,  the  resolute  effort  to  obstruct  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  betterment,  betrays  blindness  to  the  historic 
truth  that  wise  evolution  Is  the  sure  safeguard  against 
revolution. 

The  evils  of  concentrated  wealth  and  power  have 
grown  slowly  and  steadily  into  American  business 
life.  They  are  not  unlike  a  growth  in  the  human 
body  which  has  fastened  itself  upon  some  important 
artery.  To  use  the  knife  upon  it  involves  the  risk  of 
killing  the  patient,  and  slower  and  gentler  methods 
may  be  required — though  some  well  defined  operation 
must  be  started  at  once.  The  people  who  have  done 
most  to  bring  about  the  evils  of  the  present  situation 
are  the  bigoted  party  men  who  have  followed  the 
politicians  through  thick  and  thin,  and  given  their 
votes  for  measures  which  they  knew  were  against 
their  own  interests! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

That’s  right — discourage  the  discouragements! 

We  feel  sure  that  the  after  milking  described  on  page 
830  will  cure  the  cow  that  holds  up  her  milk! 

The  farm  telephone  enables  a  wife  to  keep  track  of 
her  husband,  according  to  a  correspondent  on  page  837. 

Recent  rharket  reports  from  Dawson,  Alaska,  quote 
bacon  at  45  cents  a  pound,  and  butter  $1.50  for  a  two- 
pound  tin. 

Very  often  the  “weighty  opinions”  pressed  upon  the 
patient  public  are,  as  far  as  real  value  goes,  about  seven 
pounds  lighter  than  a  straw  hat. 

During  the  10  months  ending  October  this  country  ex¬ 
ported  8,174,259  bushels  of  corn  against  98,303,625  for  the 
corresponding  months  last  year. 

“It  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  some  one  would  introduce 
a  really  good  early  variety  of  peach  for  market  pur¬ 
poses,”  is  the  opinion  expressed  on  first  page. 

We  hear  from  several  readers  who  intend  visiting 
Porto  Rico  this  Winter.  The  island  seems  destined  to 
become  a  favorite  Winter  resort  for  those  who  fear 
Jack  Frost. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — November  29  a  boiler  exploded  in  Swift  & 
Co.'s  packing:  plant,  Chicago,  Ill.  Thirteen  lives  were 
sacrificed,  and  scores  of  employees,  visitors  and  others 
were  injured.  Huge  boilers  were  sent  through  the  roof  of 
the  structure  and  hurled  hundreds  of  feet.  Nobody  with¬ 
in  the  boiler  room  survived  to  tell  the  story  of  the  acci¬ 
dent,  and  it  may  never  be  known  what  caused  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $50,000 . Harvey 

Logan,  the  Montana  train  robber,  was  given  10  sentences, 
aggregating  130  years,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  November  29. 
Eight  sentences  are  for  15  years  each,  to  be  served  con¬ 
secutively,  and  two  sentences  are  for  live  years  each,  to 
be  served  concurrently.  Judge  Clark  selected  Columbus, 
O.,  as  the  prison  in  which  Logan  is  to  be  confined.  The 
defense  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  at  Cincinnati . The  New  Castle  County 

workhouse,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  destroyed  by  lire 

November  30;  loss  $200,000 . Fire  in  the  extensive 

lumber  yards  at  Normal,  near  Rat  Portage,  Ontario,  No¬ 
vember  28,  caused  a  loss  of  $500,000.  The  principal  suf¬ 
ferers  from  the  fire  are  the  lumber  companies  and  saw 
mills,  which  made  up  the  only  industry  of  the  village. 
Twenty-five  million  feet  of  sawn  lumber  and  logs  were 
destroyed.  A  number  of  vessels  lying  at  the  lumber  yard 
docks  were  also  destroyed,  but  their  loss  will  not  exceed 

$15,000 . Kissing  will  be  made  a  misdemeanor  in 

Virginia,  punishable  with  a  fine,  if  a  bill  offered  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  December  1  becomes  a  law.  The 
measure,  of  which  Dr.  R.  B.  Ware,  of  Amherst,  a  physi¬ 
cian  of  high  repute,  is  the  father,  is  designed  to  prevent 
promiscuous  kissing,  but  it  might  easily  be  construed  to 
stand  as  a  barrier  between  husband  and  wife  or  lover  and 
sweetheart.  Dr.  Ware  offered  the  bill  in  good  faith  as  a 
health  measure,  but  it  promises  to  be  the  subject  of  as 
much  jest  and  ridicule  as  was  the  Anti-Flirting  bill,  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Senate  a  session  or  two  ago  by  Senator 
Barksdale,  who  came  to  be  known  as  “Cupid.”  In  order 
to  enjoy  the  right  to  kiss,  one  must  show  through  his 
family  physician  that  he  has  no  contagious  or  infectious 
disease. 

ADMINISTRATION.— Congress  convened  December  1. 
The  most  difficult  problems  which  confront  the  Republi¬ 
can  leaders  are  those  connected  with  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  and  the  control  of  trusts.  The  work  of  the  session 
will  begin  without  delay.  Several  of  the  annual  appro¬ 
priation  bills  are  about  ready  to  be  reported  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  some  of  them  will  become  laws 
before  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  the  Senate  the  Cuban 
Reciprocity  bill  is  still  pending,  but  no  immediate  action 
on  it  is  expected,  as  the  administration  is  still  trying 
to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
Cuban  government.  The  first  measure  of  importance  to 
come  up  in  that  body  will  be  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Oklahoma,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  Statehood.  The 
Anti-Anarchy  bill  is  in  conference,  and  will  probably  be 
agreed  to  early  in  the  session.  The  Ship  Subsidy  bill  is 
pending  in  the  House,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  get  it 
through  early  in  the  session.  The  advocates  of  asset 
banking  in  both  houses  will  make  every  effort  to  get 
through  a  law  which  will  give  elasticity  to  the  currency 
system,  and  many  other  measures  will  be  pushed  at  every 
opportunity,  but  unless  the  present  short  session  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  few  of  them  will  become 
laws.  The*  President’s  message  was  received  Decem¬ 
ber  2.  It  was  very  conservative  in  tone,  and  does  not 
suggest  any  change  in  policy.  Apart  from  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  the  trusts  and  the  tariff,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  many  others  are  those  respecting  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  organized  labor  and  organized  capital;  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Commerce;  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Cuba;  the  building  “at  once”  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal;  a  cable  to  the  Philippines  by  way  of  Hawaii;  the 
Philippine  government;  the  strengthening  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  army  and  navy;  nationally  aided  irrigation; 
treatment  of  the  Indians  and  the  protection  of  railway 
employees. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  efforts  to  restore  agriculture  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  blocked  by  a  dearth  of 
field  animals.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  carabaos  died  in 
the  original  epidemic  of  rinderpest,  and  of  the  small 
number  imported  since  many  have  died.  The  Government 
had  planned  an  extensive  importation  of  these  animals 
to  meet  the  crying  need,  and  some  arrangement  to  have 
them  immunized.  It  was  forced  to  abandon  this  plan  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  money  to  meet  the  purchases. 
The  general  cultivation  of  the  plantations  is  impossible 
without  them,  and  the  absence  of  any  immediate  prospect 
of  getting  the  field  animals  leaves  the  agricultural  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  serious  condition. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Connecticut  Cattle  Com¬ 
missioner  gives  notice  that  a  highly  contagious  disease, 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  has  recently  made  its  appearance 
among  cattle  in  several  sections  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  The  disease  is  readily  transmissible  from 
cattle  to  all  other  domestic  animals,  and  whole  herds  of 
cows  are  frequently  prostrated  with  it  within  a  few  days 
after  its  first  appearance  in  the  herd.  The  disease  runs 
its  course  in  from  10  to  15  days  and  is  seldom  fatal,  as  not 
more  than  four  per  cent  of  the  affected  animals  die.  If 
this  disease  is  permitted  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  State, 
great  loss  to  the  dairy  and  farming  interests  will  in¬ 
evitably  result,  as  the  milk  from  the  affected  cows  is 
unfit  for  food,  and  as  the  shrinkage  in  the  flow  of  milk 
is  never  fully  restored  even  after  the  animal’s  complete 
recovery.  November  27  Secretary  Wilson  issued  a  sweep¬ 
ing  order,  directed  to  the  managers  and  agents  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  transportation  companies  of  the  United  States, 
stockmen  and  others,  informing  them  of  the  establishment 
of  a  quarantine  of  cattle,  sheep  and  other  ruminants  and 
swine  in  the  New  England  States  and  prohibiting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  such  animals  from  the  port  of  Boston  until 
further  orders.  Recent  investigations  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  disclosed  the  fact  that  what  is  known  as 
foot-and-mouth  disease  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts  and  Vermont. 
The  expert  of  the  department,  Dr.  Mohler,  Dr.  Leonard 
Pearson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr. 
James  Law,  of  Cornell,  visited  the  infected  districts  and 
united  in  a  recommendation  that  in  order  to  prevent  the 


spread  of  the  disease  a  quarantine  should  immediately 
be  established.  December  5  Great  Britain  closed  her  ports 
against  shipments  of  cattle  from  the  N^wJEngland  States. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  thirty- 
sixth  annual  meeting  at  Clyde,  O.,  December  16-18.  Frof. 
Taft,  of  Michigan,  will  be  among  the  speakers.  Secre¬ 
tary,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  6. 

The  sixth  annual  poultry  class  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Agricultural  College,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  will  meet  on 
January  7,  1903,  and  continue  for  six  weeks.  The  course 
of  instruction  will,  as  usual,  include  lectures,  practical 
work  and  excufsions  to  the  Boston,  show  and  successful 
poultry  plants.  Lectures  wall  be  given  by  members  of 
the  faculty  and  by  well  known  experts  in  the  poultry 
world.  Practice  will  be  given  in  planning  poultry  houses, 
incubation,  breeding,  preparing  for  market  and  other 
matters  Incidental  to  the  industry. 

The  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago,  Ill., 
opened  November  30.  A  conservative  estimate  of  th« 
cash  prizes  and  trophies  offered  at  the  Exposition  brings 
the  value  of  awards  to  close  upon  $50,000,  w'hich  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  aggregate  of  premiums  and  substantial 
inducements  ever  made  by  a  live  stock  exhibition  in  the 
world.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  a  great  dis¬ 
play  was  made.  Secretary  Wilson  was  among  the 
speakers. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the 
constitutionality  of  the  stock  quarantine  law  of  Colorado. 
The  decision  was  announced  by  Justice  Harlan,  and  was 
based  on  the  case  of  S.  H.  Reed  against  the  People  of 
Colorado.  The  law  prohibits  the  importation  of  cattle 
or  other  live  stock  into  the  State  from  points  south  of 
the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude  between  April  and 
November  unless  they  bear  bills  of  health.  The  law 
was  attacked  as  unconstitutional  and  antagonistic  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law  and  the  Animal  Industry  law, 
but  the  court  held  the  law  to  be  in  accord  with  the  right 
of  the  State  to  protect  its  own  citizens.  The  court  said 
that  a  State  may  protect  its  people  against  infection  and 
contagion,  “taking  care  always  that  the  means  employed 
to  that  end  do  not  go  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case 
or  unreasonably  burden  the  exercise  of  privileges  secured 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

The  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association  will  meet 
at  the  New  Osburn  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December 
16-18.  There  is  an  excellent  list  of  speakers,  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting  is  assured. 

The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  Vermont  Dairy 
School  will  open  at  Burlington  January  19.  It  will  last 
four  weeks.  The  school  will  teach  the  science  and  art 
of  butter-making  in  all  Us  branches  by  lecture,  text¬ 
book,  laboratory,  and  by  actual  work  with  separators, 
churn  and  butter  workers.  The  cost  of  the  month’s 
schooling  in  modern  dairying,  including  board,  need  not 
exceed  $25.  __ ____________ 

THE  OBJECTION  TO  LOCAL  TELEPHONES. 

Do  They  Injure  Trade  ? 

After  some  experience  with  a  local  telephone  system, 
do  you  find  any  serious  objections  or  disadvantages  about 
it?  Does  it  injure  anybody’s  business  or  trade?  We 
would  like  to  hear  of  any  possible  objections  to  the 
telephone — the  advantages  are  clearly  understood. 

I  have  never  heard  but  one  objection  to  the  local  tele¬ 
phone;  that  is,  a  man’s  wife  always  knows  before  he 
gets  home  what  he  has  been  doing  in  town.  I  could  add 
one-third  more  lines  to  the  map  I  sent  you  a  year  ago. 
That  does  not  look  as  though  there  were  many  objections. 
Harpursville,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  b. 

The  worst  objection  to  the  cooperative  telephone,  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  officer,  is^  the  indifference  of  some 
of  the  members  and  their  failure  to  pay  their  dues 
promptly.  As  to  its  injuring  home  merchants  it  does  not. 
It  is  an  undoubted  advantage  giving  them  free  service 
to  all  nearby  towns,  enabling  them  to  order  goods  as 
wanted  by  customers,  and  tracing  the  order.  They 
don’t  have  to  carry  so  large  a  stock  of  expensive  or 
bulky  articles.  Merchants  usually  are  anxious  for  its 
extension  and  donate  toward  filling  a  gap  between  two 
towns.  C.  W.  RICHARDS. 

Indiana. 

We  have  never  heard  any  valid  objection  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  in  a  farmer’s  home  or  in  a  town.  In  fact,  every¬ 
thing  is  in  its  favor.  A  few  objections,  however  have 
been  made.  Some  people  fear  that  trees  will  be  injured 
by  trimming  to  make  way  for  the  line,  but  our  experience 
is  that  this  damage  is  slight,  and  more  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  than  in  reality,  especially  in  case  of  the  local  lines 
which  have  low  poles  and  carry  few  wires.  Often  the 
trees  look  better  for  trimming  up,  and  to  my  mind  the 
local  telephone  line  adds  strength  and  attractiveness  to 
the  landscape,  giving  the  impression  that  the  community 
is  progressive  and  in  touch  with  the  world.  A  local 
liveryman  says  that  the  introduction  of  the  telephone 
injured  his  business;  that  now  men  use  the  telephone 
at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  and  save  a  livery  expense  of 
several  dollars.  This  is  true.  What  was  the  liveryman’s 
loss,  however,  wras  the  other  man’s  gain,  and  ultimately 
redounded  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  town,  just  as 
a  good  road  or  a  lower  freight  or  passenger  rate  would 
lessen  the  cost  of  transacting  business.  Some  objection 
is  often  made  that  telephones  would  draw  lightning,  but 
the  fact  is  that  a  house  is  safer  from  injury,  with  a 
telephone  connection  than  it  is  without  it.  There  is  one 
objection  that  for  some  people  has  a  real  validity— and 
for  that  same  reason  is  a  blessing  to  the  farmer  and  the 
community.  A  man  who  liked  to  go  to  town  and  found 
that  the  telephone  made  these  trips  less  necessary,  said 
that  he  would  not  care  so  much  if  he  could  only  get  a 
drink  of  whisky  over  the  wire.  james  e.  rice. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  line  has  now  been  in  use  over  five  years,  and  has 
grown  so  in  the  time  that  the  little  company  with  less 
than  10  ’phones  is  now  an  association  with  something 
over  1,600  ’phones,  and  is  allied  with  several  that  are 
known  as  the  big  independent  companies,  covering  the 
entire  country  from  Erie  to  Toledo  and  south  to 
Wheeling  and  Cincinnati.  The  association  now  covers 
considerably  more  than  an  entire  county,  and  all  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  association  is  free  to  every  subscriber.  With 
the  People’s,  United  States,  Cuyahoga,  Citizen’s  and 
Lake  Shore,  direct  connections  are  made  at  the  centrals, 


so  no  repeating  is  necessary,  all  of  which  makes  the 
service  up  to  date,  and  satisfactory.  No  serious  objection 
exists  to  my  knowledge  beyond  this.  The  increase  of 
rural  business  is  so  great,  that  “lines  busy”  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  heard,  and  waits  are  often  experienced.  No 
one’s  business  is  injured,  but  rather  promoted.  It  is 
having  this  effect  upon  the  country  store  keeper  re¬ 
quiring  delivery  wagons,  and  the  amount  of  orders  now 
telephoned  over  rural  lines  would  have  been  a  sur¬ 
prise  five  years  ago.  My  inquiries  lead  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  trade  is  increased  by  it,  and  not  a  merchant 
in  the  county  would  consent  for  a  moment  to  have  his 
telephone  taken  away.  The  amount  of  buying,  selling, 
inquiry,  and  actual  trades  made  by  the  farmers  over  the 
’phones  is  so  steadily  increasing  that  there  can  be  no 
objections  that  are  valid.  The  only  objection  that  comes 
to  my  ears  is  that  of  lessened  exchange  of  visits  and 
social  calls,  the  telephone  to  some  extent  supplements 
calling,  for  little  chats  over  the  telephone  with  neighbors 
and  friends  near  and  far  on  the  association  lines,  fore¬ 
stall  much  of  the  activity  of  the  old-time  visit.  The 
crudeness  of  some  of  the  first  building  is  being  rapidly 
if  not  wholly  remedied,  and  the  rural  line  in  effective 
service  is  a  close  approach  to  the  Bell  metal  lines,  often 
giving  a  much  better  and  distinct  service,  with  far  less 
of  the  buzzing  and  throbbing  that  makes  “hell— o— o” 
the  most  appropriate  and  effective  word  in  the  code. 

Portage  Co.,  O.  John  gould. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  shipments  of  Citrus  fruit,  that  is,  oranges,  lemons 
and  grape  fruit,  for  season  of  1902  amounted  to  20,387  cars 
from  southern  California  and  over  2,000  cars  from  north¬ 
ern  California.  A  standard  car  contains  362  boxes  or¬ 
anges,  or  312  boxes  lemons.  A  box  of  oranges  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  72  pounds,  lemons  84  pounds.  The  freight  rate 
from  California  to  New  York  is  $1.25  per  100  pounds,  with 
an  additional  charge  for  refrigeration,  at  certain  seasons, 
amounting  to  about  25  cents  per  box  on  oranges.  Or¬ 
anges  are  packed  according  to  size,  and  are  designated 
as  S6s,  126s,  150s,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  required 
to  fill  the  box;  lemons  in  the  same  manner,  the  prevailing 
sizes  being  300s  and  360s.  New  York  City  received  during 
this  season  2,418  cars  oranges  and  148  cars  lemons,  or 
about  11%  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments.  During  the 
Winter  months  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  refrigerated  cars 
In  the  transportation  of  fruits,  but  from  April  until  No¬ 
vember  the  use  of  ice  is  necessary,  cars  being  re-iced  at 
stations  established  at  various  points  along  the  line. 
Oranges  are  washed  and  brushed  by  a  machine  operated 
by  electricity,  after  which  they  are  dried  and  run  through, 
a  sizer.  They  are  then  wrapped  and  packed  by  skilled 
labor  at  packing  houses  located  at  the  various  districts. 
The  cars  are  loaded  at  sidings  and  go  to  make  up  a  train, 
which  is  started  East.  About  14  to  17  days  are  required 
between  the  coast  and  New  York  for  the  transportation 
of  a  car  of  Citrus  fruit.  The  bulk  of  the  California 
green  fruit  arriving  in  New  York  is  disposed  of  by  auc¬ 
tion  at  Erie  Pier  20,  with  a  small  percentage  at  the  B.  & 
O.  By  this  method  the  large  buyers  are  brought  together, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  are  disposed  of 
in  a  few  hours.  After  arriving  at  Jersey  City  cairs  are 
floated  to  New  York  and  unloaded  and  arranged  for  sale, 
samples  being  exhibited  for  the  purchasers’  inspection. 

Sales  of  deciduous  fruit,  by  which  is  meant  Summer 
fruits  such  as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  etc.,  amounted 
to  1,458  cars  in  New  York  this  season,  the  entire  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  coast  being  7,028  cars,  this  being  simply 
from  California  and  not  including  fruit  from  Idaho,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon.  The  principal  variety  was  pears,  of 
which  2,003  cars  were  shipped,  followed  by  plums,  peaches, 
grapes,  apples  and  cherries,  also  apricots.  A  minimum 
carload  of  California  deciduous  fruit  is  24,000  pounds. 
Cost  of  transporting  cherries  to  New  York,  refrigeration 
and  freight,  per  11- pound  box  approximately  23  cents, 
peaches  per  box  of  21%  pounds  45  cents,  plums  and  prunes 
per  26-pound  crate  54  cents,  pears  and  apples  per  50-pound 
box  $1.10,  grapes,  single  crates  of  25  pounds,  47  cents.  A 
carload  of  grapes  approximates  960  single  crates,  also 
packed  in  double  crates  and  quarter  crates;  apples  and 
pears  480  boxes,  plums  and  prunes  1,000  crates.  Very 
high  prices  are  realized  in  New  Fork  on  fancy  California 
fruit;  for  instance,  six  cars  of  the  famous  Minnewawa  Red 
Emperor  grapes  sold  here  this  month  at  an  average  of 
$2,100  per  car  of  960  crates,  back  in  California.  Clusters 
of  grapes  from  this  vineyard  weighed  as  much  as  seven 
pounds.  The  deciduous  season,  i.  e.,  the  shipping  season, 
begins  in  April  and  practically  ends  in  November,  whereas 
the  Citrus  seasons  now  overlap,  although  new  seasons  are 
said  to  begin  November  1.  earl,  fruit  company. 

New  York. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Almost  every  business  firm  has  a  safe  in  which  to  keep 
money  and  other  valuables.  It  is  just  as  much  a  necessity 
in  every  farmhouse.  In  case  of  fire  your  valuables  and 
documents  are  preserved.  The  Cook  Co.,  413  Pine  St., 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  offers  a  substantial  safe  suitable  for 
the  average  farmer  for  the  small  sum  of  $8.  Write  them. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  annual  catalogue  issued  by 
the  Home  Correspondence  School  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  courses  offered  by  its  several  departments  compre¬ 
hend  nearly  every  branch  which  goes  to  make  up  a  lib¬ 
eral  education.  Of  great  interest  to  our  readers  should 
be  found  the  special  courses  in  agriculture  under  Prof. 
Brooks,  of  horticulture  under  Prof.  Bailey,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  bacteriology  conducted  by  Prof.  Conn,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  being  thus  offered  of  receiving  instructions  from 
the  very  foremost  men  in  their  respective  lines.  Cata¬ 
logue  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  of  any  of  our  readers. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  at  least  10  different 
kinds  of  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  farmer, 
and  the  Departmefit  of  Agriculture  alone  has  over  2,000 
persons  engaged  in  scientific  investigations  looking  toward 
improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  farm  produce. 
This  great  educational  work  is  reviewed  for  The  Youth’s 
Companion  by  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture — one  of  the  many  important  anounoements  for 
the  1903  volume  of  that  paper.  You  can  get  The  Youth’s 
Companion  till  January,  1904,  for  $1.75,  including  the 
beautiful  holiday  numbers  and  the  Companion  Calendar 
for  1903,  lithographed  in  12  colors. 
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Woman  and  Home 


A.  Xk  A,  A  A 


From  Day  to  Day. 

’Tis  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up, 
Whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities. 
Whereon  our  firm  feet  planting,  nearer  God 
The  spirit  climbs,  and  hath  it3  eyes  un¬ 
sealed. 

True  it  is  that  Death's  face  seems  stern 
and  cold 

When  he  is  sent  to  summon  those  we  love; 
But  all  of  God’s  angels  come  to  us  d  s- 
guised; 

Sorrow  and  sickness,  poverty  and  death. 
One  after  other,  lift  their  frowning  masks, 
And  we  behold  the  Seraph's  face  beneath, 
All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 
Of  having  looked  upon  the  front  of  God. 

—James  Russell  Lowell. 

* 

Ax  embroidery  apron  is  an  acceptable 
gift  for  the  woman  or  girl  who  does 
much  fancy  work.  It  is  made  from  a 
length  of  lawn,  dotted  swiss  or  linen, 
turned  up  for  the  depth  of  six  inches 
at  the  bottom  and  divided  by  rows  of 
stitching  into  three  pockets.  It  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  ribbons  and  beading  and 
gathered  at  the  waist  like  the  usual 
fancy  apron. 

* 

Spiced  apples  with  cider  will  give  a 
variation  in  serving  this  wholesome 
fruit.  Put  one  cupful  brown  sugar  and 
one  cupful  cider,  one-fourth  cupful  vine¬ 
gar,  two  bay  leaves,  two  dozen  whole 
cloves,  one-half  dozen  whole  allspice, 
two  inches  ol  stick  cinnamon  and  one 
blade  of  mace  into  a  saucepan  and  bring 
to  a  boil.  Pare  and  core  eight  tart 
apples,  quarter,  add  to  the  syrup,  then 
simmer  gently  until  tender  but  not 
broken.  Take  out  the  fruit  carefully. 
Boil  syrup  until  taick  as  honey.  Pour 
over  the  apples  and  serve  cold. 

* 

A  recent  lecture  by  Prof.  Sumner,  in¬ 
structor  in  sociology  at  Yale,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  woman’s  place  in  society  from 
the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  day. 

“The  numerous  occupations  that  are 
open  to  woman  nowadays  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  worlds,”  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sumner,  "have  created  on  her 
part  a  comparative  indifference  to 
matrimony.” 

As  the  class  made  a  note  of  this,  the 
Professor  added,  wagging  a  warning 
finger; 

“Mind  you,  gentlemen,  I  said  compara¬ 
tive,  because  I  never  knew  of  one  yet 
that  couldn’t  be  induced  to  change  her 
mind  if  the  right  man  tried.” 

* 

A  folding  screen  to  take  the  place  of 
a  work  basket  is  a  suitable  gift  for  one 
who  has  to  “live  in  a  trunk”  by  reason 
of  travel  or  restricted  quarters.  One 
screen  is  perhaps  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
height,  covered  with  serviceable  cotton 


4252  Child’s  Bonnet, 
2,  4  and  6  years. 


material  in  a  plain  color.  It  is  bound 
with  ribbon  and  straps  of  ribbon  are 
tacked  here  and  there  on  the  inside  of 
the  folds  to  hold  the  sewing  utensils. 
Scissors,  big  needles,  papers  of  needles, 
end  everything  one  can  think  oi  in  con¬ 
nection  with  needlework  are  there.  Each 
strap  is  finished  with  a  pretty  little  bow, 
end  on  the  lower  part  of  each  fold  of  the 
screen  are  small,  gathered  pockets  for 
spools  of  thread.  Tacked  on  at  the  top 
of  each  screen  are  a  needle  case  and  a 


pin  cushion,  one  in  heart  shape,  and 
both  flat  so  that  the  screen  may  be  fold¬ 
ed  to  be  packed. 

* 

A  plain  dark  woolen  shirt  waist 
dating  from  last  Winter  may  be  fresh¬ 
ened  and  brought  up  to  date  by  trim¬ 
ming  with  flat  inch-wide  straps  of  plaid, 
cut  bias,  and  stitched  on  by  machine. 
The  straps  should  be  put  down  the  front 
hem,  on  the  cuffs  and  stock  and,  if  de¬ 
sired,  down  the  shoulder  seams  like 
military  shoulder  straps.  Theso  mili¬ 
tary  straps  are  seen  on  many  waists 
usually  with  a  pointed  end  that  projects 
just  beyond  the  top  of  the  sleeve,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  stitched  into  the  arm-hole 
with  the  sleeve.  Large  buttons,  the  size 
of  a  quarter,  are  covered  with  the  plaid, 
and  are  often  used  down  the  front  of 
the  waist,  when  the  hem  has  a  narrow 
bind  or  piping  of  the  plaid  down  each 
side,  instead  of  a  strap.  Black  and  white 
check  or  shepherd’s  plaid,  either  taffeta 
*>r  wool  goods,  is  a  popular  trimming  on 
waists  of  all  colors. 

* 

G.  A.  Hentv,  who  died  recently  in 
England  at  the  age  of  70,  will  be  re¬ 
gretted  by  English-speaking  boys  all 
over  the  world.  He  was  a  prolific  writer 
of  books  in  which  something  happened, 
adventures  and  exploits  by  sea  and  land. 
As  he  wove  his  tales  about  men  and 
scenes  historically  famous,  invariably 
upholding  the  principles  of  true  man¬ 
hood,  while  instilling  contempt  for  all 


v  Coat.  2  to  1 0  years. 

that  is  debasing,  he  did  much  to  offset 
the  flood  of  sensational  and  trashy  read¬ 
ing  that  so  often  distorts  juvenile  con¬ 
ceptions  of  life.  Healthy  boys  like  read¬ 
ing  that  is  full  of  thrills,  and  it  is  far 
wiser  to  give  it  to  them  in  the  form  of 
great  men  doing  great  deeds  than  to 
drive  them  to  seek  it  in  books  that  ex¬ 
alt  pirates  and  highwaymen  into  heroes. 
There  are  many  excellent  books  written 
purposely  for  boys  that  fail  utterly  in 
interesting  the  audience  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  reach,  because  they  are  so 
palpably  instructive  that  they  do  not 
touch  the  juvenile  imagination.  Henty 
had  the  faculty  of  making  his  stories 
real  to  his  readers,  and  the  courage, 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty  he  depicted 
in  scenes  of  peril  and  adventure  have 
certainly  influenced  many  boys  toward 
higher  ideals  in  everyday  life. 

* 

A  culinary  authority  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  preserving  a  husband, 
which  seeing  a  much  better  system  of 
housewifery  than  trying  to  keep  him  in 
a  stew,  as  some  misguided  women  at¬ 
tempt: 

First,  be  careful  in  your  selection.  Do 
not  choose  one  who  is  too  young,  and  take 
only  such  varieties  as  have  been  reared  in 
a  good  moral  atmosphere.  When  one  ?  the 
selection  has  been  made,  let  the  past  re¬ 
main  forever  settled,  and  give  the  entire 
thought  to  the  future.  Some  insist  on  keep¬ 
ing  the  husband  in  a  pickle,  while  others 
prefer  hot  water.  It  does  not  seem  to  bo 
generally  known  that  even  poor  var  eties 
may  be  made  sweet,  tender  and  good  by 
garnishing  them  with  patience,  smiles  and 
affection.  They  should  then  be  wrapped  in 


a  mantle  of  charity  and  kept  warm  with  a 
steady  fire  of  devotion.  Thus  treated,  they 
will  keep  for  years  as  when  first  selected. 
Sometimes  they  improve  with  age. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  child’s  bonnet  shown  will  be  found 
very  useful.  It  is  made  over  a  close- 
fitted  lining  having  a  round  crown  and 
a  smooth  fitted  headpiece.  The  outer 
head  portion  is  gathered  in  rows  of  shir- 
riDg  to  form  the  crown  but  is  plain  at 
the  edges  where  it  meets  the  brim  and 


4272  Girl’s  Night  Gown, 
2  to  1 0  yrs. 


Right  chimney, 

Good  lamp. 
Wrong  chimney, 

Bad  lamp — 
besides  breaking. 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  “right”  one. 

If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 

Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Seat  and  Tank, 
Nickel  Plated  flush  and  supply  pipes,  com¬ 
plete,  each  SI  l.OO. 

Cast  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tubs, 

length  5  ft.  Complete 
with  full  set  of  nickel 
plated  lutings,  each, 

SI  1.00. 

They  are  now  goods, 
ask  for  free  catalogue 
No.  57  on  plumbing 
and  building  material. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sta.. Chicago 


cape  portions,  both  of  which  are  made 
double  and  arranged  in  gathers.  Within 
the  brim  is  arranged  a  soft  double  ruche 
of  white  silk  that  tapers  towards  the 
ends.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (four  years)  Is  1% 
yard  21  inches  wide,  or  %  yard  44  inches 
wide,  1%  yard  of  fur  edging,  %  yard  for 
lining  and  ^4  yard  of  silk  for  ruching. 
The  pattern  No.  4252  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
children  of  2,  4  and  6  years  of  age;  price  | 
10  cents  from  this  office. 

A  double-breasted  coat  is  always  com¬ 
fortable,  and  as  illustrated,  is  cut  with 
loose  fronts  and  backs  that  are  shaped 
by  means  of  a  center  seam  and  is  fitted 
by  means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams.  The  capes  are  circular  and  curve 
up  at  both  front  and  back  to  make  a 
most  becoming  effect.  At  the  neck  is  a 
turn-over  collar.  The  sleeves  are  two- 
seamed  and  are  finished  with  roll-over 
flare  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (six  years)  is 
1%  yard  44  inches  wide  or  1%  yard  52 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  42G6  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  simple  nightgown  figured  will  be 
a  suitable  pattern  either  for  muslin  or 
flannelette.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (six  years) 
is  4*4  yards  27  inches  wide  or  three 
yards  36  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No. 
4272  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  2,  4,  6,  8  I 
and  10  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


The  intolerant  state  of  mind  is  injuri¬ 
ous  both  to  the  State  and  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  goes  with  conceit  and  deadly 
pride.  The  strange  thing  is  that  men 
are  apt  to  plume  themselves  upon  their 
intolerance.  It  is  evident  that  a  man’s 
conduct  and  a  nation's  conduct  should 
be  the  result  of  thought  and  judgment; 
but  intolerance  stops  thought  and  de¬ 
stroys  judgment. — The  Century. 


Keep  Your  Feel 


WARM 


and  DRY 


wool  boots  are  a  sure 
protection  against  cold 
and  wet.  They  are  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  service 
and  every  climate.  The 
Ball  Band  trade  mark  is 
the  guarantee  of  quality. 
Look  for  the  red  ball  on 
every  boot.  We  are  the 
sole  makers  of  the  All-knit 
wool  boot — others 
are  imitations. 


BA.LL.  BAND 


Nothing  but  the  best 
quality  of  rubber  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of 
the  Ball  Band  rubber 

foods.  Their  quality 
as  made  their  success. 
Not  made  by  a  Trust. 

Insist  on  getting  the  Ball 
Band  goods  from  your 
dealer  and  take  no  other. 
Made  by 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MFG.  CO., 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 


As  T ime  is  the  stuff’  Life’s 
made  of,  take  it  from  an 

Elgin  Watch 

the  timekeeper  of  a  lifetime — the  world’s 
standard  pocket  timepiece.  Sold  every¬ 
where  ;  fully  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  Illinois. 
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The  Women’s  Christmas  Tree. 

• 

“It  seems  strange  nobody  has  men¬ 
tioned  a  Christmas  tree  at  Sunday  school 
yet,”  said  Mrs.  Carney,  as  she  stitched 
away  at  a  patch  on  Freddie’s  trousers. 
“Back  at  Jackson  where  we  came  from 
they  always  started  the  subject  about 
the  first  of  December  to  allow  plenty  of 
time  to  get  ready.” 

“We  never  have  Christmas  trees,” 
said  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Eastman,  who 
was  spending  the  afternoon  at  the  farm¬ 
house.  “Land  sakes!  the  children  around 
here  never  saw  such  a  thing.  I  suppose 
they  know  what  they  are  from  pictures, 
but  I’d  like  to  see  the  folks  in  this 
neighborhood  wasting  time  on  entertain¬ 
ments.” 

“It’s  not  wasting  time  to  my  think¬ 
ing,”  answered  Mrs.  Carney.  “No  won¬ 
der  most  of  the  young  people  leave 
home  as  soon  as  they’re  old  enough  if 
they  never  have  any  pleasure.  Suppose 
we  have  a  tree  and  invite  all  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  Maybe  it’ll  wake  them  up.” 

“We!”  gasped  her  visitor.  “What 
could  two  lone  women  do?” 

“We’re  not  lone  women.  You’ve  got 
a  husband  and  three  children  and  so 
have  I.  My  little  ones  are  used  to  cele¬ 
brating  holidays,  and  I  want  them  to 
have  good  times  while  we  live  here. 
Could  we  have  the  tree  in  the  Grange 
hall?” 

“Why,  yes,  I  suppose  we-  could,  but 
we  never  can  fix  one  up.  It’s  been  years 
since  I  saw  a  Christmas  tree.” 

“I’ll  risk  fixing  it  up.  Let’s  begin  this 
very  day.  I  have  a  lot  of  colored  paper 
left  from  last  year,  and  the  -children  will 
string  popcorn  and  berries  for  us.” 

“My  girls  make  fairy  balls  out  of  milk¬ 
weed  silk  that  would  look  very  pretty  on 
a  green  tree,”  said  Mrs.  Eastman,  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  interested.  “They’ve  got 
a  lot  of  tinfoil  that  you  could  wrap 
around  buckeyes,  and  make  them  look 
like  silver  balls,  too.” 

“The  very  things.  There!  You  see 
we  have  studied  up  lots  of  things  in  a 
few  minutes.  I’m  suro  we  can  make  a 
success  of  it.” 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  two 
families  were  silent  about  the  proposed 
tree  when  once  it  was  settled  that  there 
was  to  be  one.  Everyone  knows  that  at 
least  half  the  fun  in  having  holidays  is 
in  planning  and  working  for  them,  so 
the  women  tried  to  enlist  helpers  in  the 
great  scheme.  The  pretty  teacher  read¬ 
ily  took  an  active  hand,  and  so  did  the 
minister,  but  many  of  the  people,  while 
willing  their  children  should  attend, 
would  not  help  with  the  “new-fangled 
idea.”  Fortunately,  ihe  children  them¬ 
selves  needed  no  urging  to  lend  their 
aid,  and  soon  had  a  store  of  bittersweet 
and  bright  leaves  to  decorate  the  bare 
hall  for  the  great  occasion.  The  older 
ones  cut  out  pasteboard  letters  and  cov¬ 
ered  them  with  gilt  paper,  while  one 
and  all  practiced,  daily,  songs  and  reci¬ 
tations  appropriate  to  the  holiday. 

“When  I  was  in  the  store  to-day  John 
Eastman  was  buyin’  dolls  and  toys  to 
hang  on  the  Christmas  tree  them  women 
are  goin’  to  have  up  to  the  hall  for  his 
children,”  remarked  Charles  Ray  one 
evening  after  the  children  were  safely 
tucked  in  bed.  “If  he  can  afford  such 
things  we  might  get  some  for  our  chil¬ 
dren,  too.  I’m  as  well  off  as  Eastman.” 

Mrs.  Ray  astonished  her  husband  by 
flinging  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
sobbing  out:  “O,  Charley,  I’m  so  glad  to 
hear  you  say  that.  Bessie  and  Carl  both 
have  such  nice  little  pieces  to  speak,  and 
it  just  broke  my  heart  to  think  they 
wouldn’t  have  a  thing  on  the  tree.  I  felt 
real  wicked  toward  the  women  for  get¬ 
ting  it  up,  but  now  I  won’t  have  to 
worry  any  more.  Bessie  has  been  hoping 
Santa  Claus  would  hang  a  doll  on  the 
tree  for  her,  and  Carl  wants  books.” 

“Why,  Mollie,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


long  ago?  Mrs.  Carney  asked  if  you 
would  come  up  next  week  to  help  dec¬ 
orate,  but  I  told  her  you  didn’t  care  for 
such  things.  Here  is  a  five-dollar  bill. 
Get  the  children  some  nice  presents,  and 
if  you  can  think  of  any  other  little  folks 
who  won’t  likely  have  anything  that 
night,  buy  them  something,  too.  I’m 
ashamed  to  think  my  wife  was  afraid  to 
say  she  wanted  to  help  "the  women’s  tree 
along.” 

Other  influences  were  at  work  to  rouse 
the  neighborhood,  but  there  still  re¬ 
mained  a  number  of  children  who  seem¬ 
ed  likely  to  be  disappointed  when  the 
gifts  were  distributed.  Miss  Grove  turn¬ 
ed  this  subject  over  in  her  mind  for  per¬ 
haps  the  hundredth  time  as  she  walked 
briskly  over  the  crisp  snow  after  dis¬ 
missing  the  scholars  one  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  but  none  of  her  plans  seemed  plau¬ 
sible.  She  was  so  intent  on  the  per¬ 
plexing  question  that  she  did  not  notice 
the  sled  that  drew  up  beside  her  till  the 
driver  said  pleasantly: 

“If  you  will  ride  in  this  big  sled  I’ll 
be  glad  to  take  you  to  your  boarding 
place,  Miss  Grove.” 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  settled  by 
the  young  man,  snugly  wrapped  in  fur 
robes  and  telling  about  the  Christmas 
plans  in  response  to  his  question:  “How 
is  the  women’s  tree  getting  along?” 

“Everybody  calls  it  the  ‘women’s 
Christmas  tree,’  so  I  guess  I’ll  have  to. 
By  the  way,  can  you  advise  me  what  to 
buy  for  the  Bayard  children?  Their 
parents  have  kept  house  for  me  ever 
since  Mother  died,  and  they  are  first- 
ciass  tenants.  I  got  an  extra  price  for 
my  cattle  to-day  and  want  to  give  the 
little  chaps  a  fine  time  if  I  can,  but  I 
don’t  know  what  to  buy.” 

“That  ought  to  be  an  easy  task,  Mr. 
Hostner.  The  stores  are  full  of  pretty 
things,  and  the  only  difficulty  lies  in 
trying  to  pick  the  nicest  thing  when  the 
articles  are  so  numerous.  You  have 
taken  a  great  weight  off  my  mind  for 
I  was  so  afraid  the  Bayard  boys  might 
be  slighted,  and  they  are  such  nice  chil¬ 
dren.” 

“Whenever  I  go  into  a  store  I  lose  my 
few  wits,”  confessed  the  young  man  with 
a  comical  look  of  despair  that  made  Miss 
Grove  burst  out  laughing. 

“I’ve  always  wondered  why  men  dread 
to  go  shopping,”  she  said.  “Is  it  because 
you  are  afraid  of  the  clerks?” 

“I  can’t  explain  why  they  stammer 
and  buy  the  first  thing  a  clerk  hands 
out,  but  they  do  and  I’m  glad  I’m  not 
the  only  one  who  fears  to  enter.  I’ll 
persuade  Mrs.  Carney  and  Mrs.  Eastman 
to  go  with  us  to  Johnstown  to-morrow 
— that  is,  if  you  care  to  do  that — and 
we’ll  buy  gifts  for  all  the  children  who 
will  be  missed  at  the  tree,  and  you  can 
sleep  in  peace.  I  won’t  have  to  mort¬ 
gage  my  farm  to  do  that,  and  I’d  like  to 
help  you  ladies  out  of  your  difficulties.” 

“Mrs.  Eastman,  have  you  plenty  of 
candy  for  your  tree?”  asked  Mr.  Hosmer 
the  next  day  when,  with  his  bodyguard, 
he  selected  dolls  and  toys  enough  for  a 
small  orphan’s  home.  “Christmas  never 
was  Christmas  when  I  was  a  youngster 
without  plenty  of  sweets.” 

“John,  you’re  spending  too  much 
money.  We  do  need  candy  but  you  must 
not  buy  it.” 

“But  I  want  to.  I  feel  like  buying 
gifts  for  all  the  poor  children  you  can 
find,”  and  his  eyes  rested  proudly  on 
Miss  Grove,  who  was  examining  pocket 
knives  for  the  Bayard  beys  at  another 
counter. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Mrs.  East¬ 
man  and  she  shook  the  young  man’s 
hand  heartily.  “I  don’t  wonder  you  feel 
like  celebrating.  She’s  a  lovely  girl  and 
she’ll  make  you  a  good  wife,  but  I’m 
sorry  the  directors  will  have  to  hire  an¬ 
other  teacher.” 

The  tree  was  a  complete  success, 
though  many  of  the  lathers  and  moth¬ 
ers  did  not  enjoy  the  first  part  of  the 
evening  in  the  least.  The  graceful 
branches  drooped  under  the  weight  of 
pretty  things,  but  the  airy  drapery  re¬ 
lieved  it  of  the  slightly  crowded  look  it 
had.  The  women  who  had  worked  so 
hard  to  find  enough  gifts  to  give  it  a 
fruitful  appearance  thought  it  perfect, 
and  so  did  the  children,  who  cared  noth¬ 
ing  for  artistic  effect  so  long  as  a  whole 
family  of  dolls  and  lots  of  toys  weighed 
it  down.  In  the  mellow  light  it  looked 
like  a  scene  from  fairyland  to  the  poor 
little  ones  whose  careless  parents  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  waste  of  time  to  celebrate 
holidays.  As  the  singing  and  speaking 
went  on  a  great  wave  of  shame  and  pity 
swept  over  the  hearts  of  people  who  saw 
their  little  ones  beaming  on  the  wonder¬ 


ful  tree  and  speculating  on  which  of  the 
gifts  would  come  to  them. 

“If  we  had  only  bought  some  dolls  like 
them  on  the  tree  for  Katie  and  Dorie,” 
half  groaned  a  young  father,  as  the  au¬ 
dience  loudly  applauded  his  little  daugh¬ 
ter  who  had  recited  a  pretty  Christmas 
poem.  “Do  you  s’pose  I  could  get  in  the 
store  to-night  yet?” 

“It’s  too  late,”  said  his  wife,  wiping 
away  the  tears.  “Them  letters  up  there 
say  ‘Merry  Christmas,’  but  it  won’t  be 
that  kind  of  a  day  for  our  poor  little 
girls.” 

But  the  very  first  name  Miss  Grove 
read  out  was  Miss  Katie  Sloan,  and  a 
beautiful  doll  with  real  shoes  and  flaxen 
curls  was  laid  in  the  little  maiden’s 
arms.  Mrs.  Sloan’s  tears  changed  to 
smiles  instantly  and  suddenly  the  bright 
letters  above  the  tree  shone  out  and 
meant  what  they  said  to  this  relieved 
mother.  Not  a  single  child  was  missed, 
and  amid  general  rejoicing  the  tree  was 
stripped  of  its  gay  load  and  the  last  can¬ 
dle  flickered  out  in  its  socket.  Mr.  Hos¬ 
mer  was  more  than  repaid  for  the  money 
it  cost  him  when  he  saw  the  look  of  per¬ 
fect  delight  on  Miss  Grove’s  fair  face,  as 
she  read  out  the  names  of  her  little  pu¬ 
pils,  every  one  of  whom  had  a  share  in 
the  pretty  presents.  Such  a  happy  time 
as  it  was!  Even  the  people  who  had 
called  entertainments  a  “pack  of  non¬ 
sense”  could  not  wholly  miss  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  hour,  while  those  who  had 
worked  to  make  the  evening  one  to  be 
remembered  by  all  were  radiantly  happy, 
an  of  course  the  children  were. 

As  the  little  folks  trooped  forward 
flushed  and  smiling  to  sing  the  closing 
song  a  man  in  the  back  part  of  the  room 
rose  and  said:  “Let’s  give  three  cheers 
for  the  women  and  their  Christmas 
tree.” 

Perhaps  it  was  not  exactly  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  but  they  were  given  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  from  that  time  till 
this,  Page’s  Corners  has  had  Christmas 
trees.  hilda  Richmond. 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


Games 


In  each  pound  package  of 

Lion  Coffee 

from  now  until  Christmas  will 
be  found  a  free  game,  amusing 
and  instructive — 50  different 
kinds. 

Get  Lion  Coffee  and  a  Free  Game 
at  Your  Grocers. 


Glascock’s  Baby  Jumper. 
Rocking  Chair.  Bed  and 
High-chair  combined. 

Roomy,  Btroim,  easily  moved. 
Christmas  gift  that  keeps  haby 
well  and  happy.  An  Inestimable 
relief  to  mothers.  ASK  YOUR 
DKALKR ,  or  write  for  beautiful 
illustrated  booklet  (free). 

GLASCOCK  BROS.  MFC.  CO., 

Box  53  MUNCIE,  IND. 


BIG  WAGES 


and 

- -  WOMEN 

Mr.  l&Rsoll  mado  $1,500  the  first  five  months. 
.  Mr.  Wiso,  of  S.D.,  $12.  1st  day.  Mr.  Clay, 
of  Vt.,  $9  first  day.  Mr.  Doorge,  of  Mo., 
J  $10  one  afternoon.  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Pa., 
|  $17  first  two  days.  Mrs.  Howard,  of  la.. 
I  $59.50  in  one  week.  Hundreds  of  others 
1  making  big  money  selling  and  appoint- 
|  ing  agents  for  QaaberVapor  Until 
Cabinets.  Prices  reduced.  Let  us  start 
I  you.  We  furnish  everything.  Anyono 
willing  to  work  can  make  $20  to  $40  a 
week  easy.  Greatest  money-maker  known.  Just 
what  everybody  needs.  Wonderful  Seller. 
We’re  old  firm.  Capital  $100,000.00.  Write  for 
Mew  Man.  Terms,  Ktc.,  Fit  HE.  Address. 

WORLD  M’F’G  CO.,  621  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US* 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Huoflnx,  Siding  or  Cellini;  you  cun  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  nil  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  of  the  Mississippi  ltiver 
and  North  of  tho  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prlceg  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  meaud  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  ^ 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


THIS  WRINCER  FREE 


Simply  send  us  your  name, NOT 
ONE  CENT  OF  MONEY.  We 
will  send  you  24  of  “THE  BEST” 
skirt  supporters. Holds  the  skirt 
up,  the  waist  down ;  gives  the 
stunning  “dip  effect.”  Noth¬ 
ing  to  sew  on.  Sells  at  sight. 
You  can  sell  24  supporters  in 
an  hour’s  time  among  your 
friends  at  25  cents  each.  Scud 
ns  the  money  collected,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  same  day  the 
money  is  received  the  Sunset 
Wr.nger  shown  in  illustration, 
made  of  first-class  grade  rub¬ 
ber,  vulcanized  on  the  steel 
shaft,  steel  spring  wheel  pres¬ 
sure  screws,  tub  clamps  for 
galvanized  iron  or  wood  tubs. 
This  is  a  strictly  high  grade 
wringer,  and  will  give  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  We  also 
give  watches,  clocks,  jew¬ 
elry,  cameras,  lamps,  dishes, 
stoves,  furniture,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  We  have  the  mo- 1 
salable  article,  and  give  best 
value  iti  premiums  of  any  house 
in  the  world.  Write  to-day  for 
our  beautiful  catalogue.  Tt  is 
FREE. 

The  Smith  Novelty  Co., 

1107  Broadway,  TOLEDO,  O. 


ABSOLUTE  RANGE  PERFECTION 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

Is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you.  My  superior  location  in  Ohio  on  Lake 
Erie  enables  me  to  construct  the  very  best  Steel  Range  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  Coal,  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Steel  Range  materials  are  cheapest  here. 
Freights  are  low  and  Labor  is  the  best.  Largo  complete  factory  with  the  best 
facilities,  run  by  men  who  have  had  20  years'  experience.  Insures  you  getting 
the  “top-notch  "  in  a  Steel  Range  at  a  positive  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  F"cight 
paid  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  tho  Tennessee  River 

Sent  Free.  My  complete  catalogue  of  allsbes  and  styles 
with  or  without  reservoir,  for  city,  town  or  country  use,  with 
book  describing  tho  good  and  bad  points  of  a  Steel  range, 
which  you  should  see  whether  you  buy  of  mo  Or  not. 

rHFSTFR  /")  FIAPP  Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man, 
V'lit.hJi  t-/\  u,  \.Lnr  r  ,  m  Summi0  street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORSTCOUGHiS. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  December  5,  1902. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  New  York. 
77%;  No.  1,  northern  Duluth,  83%.  Corn, 
No.  2,  mixed,  64.  Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  36. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  1902,  choice,  bushel, 
2.02%@2.65;  medium,  1902,  choice,  2.32%@2.35; 
pea,  1902,  choice,  $2.25@2.30;  red  kidney,  1902, 
choice,  $2.85;  white  kidney,  1902,  choice,  $2.70 
@2.75;  black  turtle  soup,  choice,  $2.50;  yel¬ 
low  eye,  1902,  choice,  $2.75@2.80;  lima,  1902, 
California,  $3.05@3.10. 

FEED. — City  bran,  $17@17.50;  standard 
middlings,  $18@18.50. 

SEEDS.— Timothy,  $1.75;  clover,  $5.80@6.85. 

HAY.— No.  1,  92%@95;  No.  2,  S0@85;  No.  3, 
62%®65;  clover,  mixed,  75;  clover,  60@65. 

STRAW.— Long  rye,  75;  other  grades,  60 
@70. 

MILK— New  York  Exchange  price  $l.Sl 
per  40-quart  can,  or  3%  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  lb,  29;  firsts, 
26®28;  seconds,  23@25;  lower  grades,  20@22; 
held,  extras,  24y2@25;  firsts,  23%®24;  sec¬ 
onds,  22@23.  State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy, 
26@27;  firsts,  24@25;  tubs,  seconds,  21@23; 
thirds,  $19@20;  tins,  etc.,  19@26.  Western 
imitation  creamery,  finest,  21@'21%;  fair  to 
good,  18@19%;  lower  grades,  17@18.  West¬ 
ern  factory,  June  make,  fey,  1S%@19;  June 
make,  fair  to  prime,  17%@18;  current  make, 
best,  IS;  seconds,  17@17%;  thirds,  16@16%. 
Renovated,  fancy,  21@21%;  common  to  pme, 
17@20.  Packing  stock,  16@17%. 

CHEESE,  State,  full  cream,  small,  col¬ 
ored,  September,  fancy,  13%;  small,  white, 
September,  fancy,  13%;  small,  late  made, 
choice,  12%;  good  to  prime,  12%®12%;  sm’l, 
common  to  fair,  11®12;  large,  colored,  Sept., 
fancy,  13%;  large,  white,  September,  fancy, 
13%:  large,  late  made,  choice,  12%;  large, 
good  to  prime,  12%@12%;  large,  common  to 
fair,  11@12;  light  skims,  small,  choice,  11%@ 
11%;  large,  choice,  10%@11;  part  skims, 
prime,  10@10%;  fair  to  good,  8%@9%;  com- 
mon,  6@7. 

EGGS.— Jersey,  State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  se¬ 
lected,  -white,  30(??32 ;  fresh-gathered,  fancy, 
mixed,  28@29.  State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good, 
24@26;  held  and  mixed,  21@23.  Western, 
fresh-gathered,  fancy,  27;  average  best,  25® 
26;  fair  to  good,  22@24;  inferior,  18@21.  Ky., 
fair  to  prime,  21@24.  Tennessee,  fair  to 
prime,  21@23;  Kentucky  &  Tenn.,  inferior, 
1S@20;  fresh-gathered,  dirties,  16@19;  checks, 
15@17.  Refrigerator,  Fall  packed,  common 
to  ch'ce,  20@24;  Spring  packed,  fancy,  local 
storage,  charges  paid  to  Jan.  1,  21;  Spring 
packed,  local  storage,  good  to  prime,  20@ 
20%;  Spring  packed,  on  dock,  20@20%;  Sum¬ 
mer  packed,  common  to  prime,  17%@19%; 
limed,  choice,  20. 

HONEY.— N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fey, 
lb,  15®16;  fair  to  good,  12@14;  buckwheat, 
comb,  lb,  12®14;  extracted,  clover,  lb.  7@7%; 
buckwheat,  lb,  6%@7.  California,  extract¬ 
ed,  lb,  6%@7.  Southern,  extracted,  gallon, 
60@70. 

HOPS. — N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  lb,  36@ 
3S;  medium,  33@35;  ordinary,  29@32;  1901, 
24®2S;  olds,  7@12%. 

GINSENG.— (Northern  and  eastern,  $5@ 
5.50;  western,  $4@4.50;  southern  and  south¬ 
western,  $3.75@4.25. 

DRIED  FRUITS. — Apples,  evaporated, 
1902,  fancy,  7@7%;  1902,  choice,  5%@6%;  1902, 
prime,  5@5%;  1902,  common,  4%@4%;  sun- 
dried,  1902,  Southern,  sliced,  4@5%;  quarters, 
4@5;  chops,  1902,  100  lbs.,  $2.40@2.50;  cores, 
and  skins,  1902,  100  lbs.,  $1.35@1.45.  Rasp¬ 
berries,-  evaporated,  1902,  lb.,  22.  Huckle¬ 
berries.  1902,  17@18.  BlackDerries,  1902,  8@ 
8%.  Cherries,  1902,  20@22. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — Apples,  fancy,  red, 
table  varieties,  bbl.,  $2@3;  Snow,  $1@2;  Ben 
Davis,  $1.50@2;  King,  $1.50@3;.  Hubbardston, 
$1.25@1.75;  Baldwin,  $1@2.25;  Spitzenberg, 
$1.50@3;  Northern  Spy,  $1@2;  Greening,  $1@ 
2.50;  Pound  Sweet,  $1@1.75;  common  grades, 
d.-h.  bbl.,  75@1;  Spitzenberg,  Oregon,  box, 
$2;  Jonathan,  California,  $1.75@2.25;  Missouri 
Pippin,  California,  $1.75.  Pears,  Bose,  bbl., 
$2.50@5;  Clairgeau,  $2@4;  Anjou,  $2@3;  Shel¬ 
don,  $2@4;  Lawrence,  $1.50@2.25;  Winter 
Nelis,  $1.50@2.25;  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  $1.25@ 
1.50;  Louise  Bonne,  $1.50@2.50;  Kieffer,  d.-h. 
bbl.,  $1@2.  Grapes,  western  N.  Y.,  Niagara, 
small  basket,  i0@18;  Catawba,  10@15;  black, 
10@13;  Niagara,  10-basket  case,  $1.75@3.50; 
Catawba,  $1.25@1.75;  Concord,  $1@1.25;  Con¬ 
cord,  in  trays,  ton,  $40@60;  Clinton,  $50@65; 
white,  $45@55.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  large 
varieties,  prime  to  fancy,  bbl.,  $S.50@9; 
Early  black,  fancy,  $7.75@S.50;  common  to 
prime,  $5@7.50;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $7  50@8:  crate, 
$2.40@2.70.  Strawberries,  Norfolk,  per  quart, 
25®  35. 

VEGETABLES. — Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
prime,  bbl.,  $5.50@6;  seconds,  $4@5;  Long 
Island,  in  bulk,  bbl.,  $2@2.25;  State,  Pa.  & 
Mich.,  ISO  lbs.,  $1.75@2;  Wis.  &  other  W'n., 
ISO  lbs.,  $1.50@1.S7;  Western,  sack,  $1.75@1.85; 
Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.75@2;  Jersey,  sack,  $1.75@1.90; 
Va.,  second  crop,  prime,  bbl.,  $1 50@1.75; 
Va.,  culls,  bbl.,  $1;  Maine,  sack,  $1.75@1.85; 
Irish,  sack,  $1.S0@1.85;  German,  16S-!b.  sack, 


$1.75@1.85;  German,  112-113.  sack,  $1.25;  Bel¬ 
gium,  168-lb.  sack,  $1.75@1.85;  Sweets,  So. 
Jersey,  bbl.,  $2@3.50;  Southern,  yeMdw,  bbl., 
$1.75@2.25.  Brussels  sprouts,  quart,  4@10. 
Beets,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl.,  75@1.  Carrots, 
L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.  Cabbage,  Danish 
seed,  red,  ton,  $7@9;  white,  ton,  $7@8;  do¬ 
mestic,  white,  ton,  $4@6;  red,  100,  $1.50@3; 
white,  $1.50@2.50.  Cauliflowers,  fair  to  fey, 
bbl.,  $1.25@2.25;  culls,  bbl.,  75@1.  Celery, 
fancy,  large,  dozen,  30@50;  medium  size, 
15@25;  small,  5@10.  Cucumbers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$1.25@2.25;  basket,.  $1.50@2.50;  Boston,  hot¬ 
house,  doz.,  $1.50.  Chicory,  New  O.,  bbl., 
$2@4.  Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@4. 
Chicory  and  escarol,  L.  I.,  bbl.,  75.  Egg¬ 
plants,  Florida,  box,  $1.25@1.75.  Kale.  Nor¬ 
folk,  Scotch,  bbl.,  30@50;  Long  Island,  bbl., 
30@40.  Lettuce,  Boston,  dozen,  30@60;  North 
Carolina,  basket,  75@1.25;  Norfolk,  basket, 
50@1;  Charleston,  basket,  $2@2.50;  Florida, 
basket,  $1@2.50;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $3@5. 
Mushrooms,  hothouse,  Ho,  5@30.  Onioifs.  L. 
I.  &  Jersey,  red,  bbl.,  $1.50@1.75:  yellow, 
bbl.,  $2@2.50;  Orange  Co.,  white,  bbl.,  75@2.50; 
yellow,  bag,  $1.75@2.25;  red,  bag,  $1.37@1.62; 
Connecticut,  white,  bbl.,  $4@7;  yellow,  bbl., 
$2@2.50;  red,  bbl.,  $1.50@2;  Western,  yellow, 
bag,  $1.25@2.25;  White  pickle  onions,  bbl., 
$3@6;  basket,  $1@2.  Okra,  Florida,  carrier, 
$1.50@2.  Peppers,  Jersey,  basket,  $1.25@1.50; 
Florida,  carrier,  $2@2.50.  Parsnips,  bbl., 
$1@1.25.  Pumpkins,  bbl.,  50@75.  Radishes, 
Norfolk,  basket,  25@50;  hothouse,  100  bchs, 
50@75.  Romaine,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2.50@5; 
Southern,  basket,  $1.  Spinach.  Norfolk, 
bbl.,  40@65.  String  beans,  Va.,  basket,  50@ 
1;  Charleston,  basket,  75@1.50;  Florida,  wax, 
basket,  $1@2;  green,  basket,  $1@1.50.  Squash, 
Marrow,  bbl.,  60@75;  Hubbard,  75®1.  Tur¬ 
nips.  Canada,  Russia,  bbl.,  70@80;  Jersey, 
Russia,  60@70;  white,  $1@1.25.  Tomatoes, 
Florida,  carrier,  $1.50@3.50;  California,  box, 
$1@1.50;  hothouse,  lb.,  20@30. 

GAME.— Quail,  dozen,  $2.50@3;  partridges, 
fresh,  pair,  $1.25@1.75;  frozen,  $1.25@1.50; 
grouse,  frozen,  pair,  $2.50@2.75;  woodcock, 
pair,  $1@1.40;  English  snipe,  dozen,  $2@2.50; 
plover,  golden,  dozen,  $2.75@3;  grass,  $1.50® 
3;  wild  ducks,  canvas,  pair,  $2@3;  red  head, 
$1.50@2;  ruddy,  $1.25@1.50;  mallard,  75@1; 
teal,  40@60;  rabbits,  pair,  20@25. 

TURKEY  QUILLS. — Prime  tail  quills,  lb, 
20;  prime  wing  quills,  10;  mixed  tail  and 
wing  in  fair  proportion,  13;  mixed  wing, 
tail  and  pointers,  8;  wing  and  pointers,  7; 
short  tail  and  wing  quills,  5;  pointers,  4; 
oody,  2%;  white  turkey,  body,  10. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  12@12%;  common  to  good, 
10%@11%;  buttermilks,  7@9;  grassers,  5%@ 
6%.  Pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb,  8%@ 
9%;  medium,  8%@S%;  heavy,  prime,  8;  roast¬ 
ing  pigs,  lb,  10@12;  pork  tenderloins,  lb, 
16@17. 


LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  lb, 
12%;  fowls,  13%;  roosters,  old,  9%;  turkeys, 
10@11;  ducks,  western,  pair,  75@80;  south¬ 
ern  and  southwestern,  65@70;  geese,  west¬ 
ern,  pair,  $1.37@1.50;  southern  and  south¬ 
western,  $1.12@1.25;  live  pigeons,  pair,  15@20. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

DRY-PACKED.— Turkeys,  Jersey  and  up¬ 
river,  fancy,  17;  fair  to  good,  14@16;  Del.  & 
Md.,  fancy,  17;  fair  to  good,  14@16;  .State 
&  Pennsylvania,  fancy,  16@16%;  Ohio  & 
Michigan,  fancy,  16@16%;  fair  to  good,  13@ 
15;  other  Western,  fancy,  16;  fair  to  prime, 
13®15% ;  old,  14;  common  to  fair.  11%®12%. 
Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb,  22®24;  "roast¬ 
ers,  18;  mixed  sizes,  15@17;  State  &  Penn., 
broilers,  fancy,  18@20;  fancy  roasting,  16; 
State  &  Penn.,  mixed  sizes,  14@15;  poor, 
12@13;  Ohio  &  Michigan,  scalded,  fancy. 
14@14%;  other  Western,  fancy,  14;  fair  to 
good,  12@13.  Fowls,  Ohio  &  Michigan,  scald¬ 
ed,  fancy,  13;  other  Western,  scalded,  fey, 
12%®13;  dry-picked,  fancy,  13;  fair  to  good, 
11®12.  Ducks,  Md.  &  other  nearby  fancy, 
16@17;  Ohio  &  Michigan,  fancy,  16;  other 
Western,  fancy,  15@16;  fair  to  good,  13@14. 
Geese,  Md.  and  other  nearby,  fancy,  12@13; 
Western,  fancy,  11®12.  Squabs,  prime, 
large,  white,  dozen,  $2.75;  mixed,  $2.25@2.37; 
dark,  $1.75. 

ICED.— Turkeys,  Western,  dry-picked, 
young  hens,  fancy,  16;  young  toms,  15@15%; 
young  hens  and  toms,  15;  scalded,  young 
hens,  fancy,  16;  scalded,  young  toms,  fey, 
15@15%;  scalded,  young  hens  and  toms,  15; 
fair  to  good,  13@14;  common  to  fair,  11  %® 
12%;  old,  14.  Chickens,  Western,  dry-picked, 
average  best,  14;  scalded,  14;  southern  and 
southwestern,  average  best,  13@13%;  ordi¬ 
nary,  11@12.  Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked, 
average  best,  14;  scalded,  14;  southern  and 
western,  12%-;  Western,  ordinary,  11®  12. 
Ducks,  Western,  fancy,  lb,  15®16;  fair  to 
good,  13@14.  Geese,  Western,  10@11. 

LIVE  STOCK. 


NEW  YORK.— Calves, 
ers.  $3.25@3.75.  Sheep. 
$5@6.  Hogs,  State,  $6.70. 


veal.  $5@9;  grass- 
$2.50@3.90.  Lambs, 


EAST  BUFFALO. — Calves,  $5.50@9.  Sheep, 
$3.40@’4.  Lambs,  $4.25@5.50.  Hogs,  heavy, 
$6.55@6.70;  mixed,  $6.60®6.65;  roughs,  $5.80® 
6.10. 


CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.90® 
7.50;  poor  to  medium,  $3@5.80;  Texans,  $3.25 
@4.75.  Calves,  $3.50@7.  Sheep,  $2.50@4.25. 
Lambs,  $3.50@5.40.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butch¬ 
ers,  $5.90@6.45;  good  to  choice,  heavv,  $6.40® 
6.65;  light,  $5.80@6.25. 


TOBACCO. 

KENTUCKY  LIGHT.— Common  lugs,  £ 
@7;  common  leaf,  6%@S%;  medium,  8%@9I 
fine,  11%@12. 

VIRGINIA  SHIPPING.— Common  lug 
5%@6%;  common  to  medium  leaf,  8%® 
medium  to  good  leaf,  dark,  9@10;  Rgh 
10@11;  good  to  fine  leaf,  dark.  11%@12! 
light,  12%@14. 

SEED  LEAF.— Connecticut  fillers,  8@1 
average  lots,  20@25;  fine  wrappers,  50@7 
New  York  State  fillers,  6@8;  average  lot 
12@18;  fine  wrappers.  40@50.  Ohio  filler 
6@7 ;  average  lots,  13@15;  fine  wrapper 
14 @20.  Pennsylvania  fillers,  7®10;  averat 
lots,  12@17, 


FURS. 

N’n.  W’n 

No.  1  Quality.  and  East’n. 

Black  bear  . $15.00@30.00 

Cubs  and  yearlings.  8.00@15.00 

Otter  .  8.00®12.00 

Fisher  .  6.00®  8.00 

Beaver  .  7.00@  9.00 

Wolf,  timber  .  2.50®  4,00 

Red  Fox  .  2.00®  4.00 

Grey  Fox  .  90®  1.00 

Cat,  wild  .  30®  60 

Cat,  house  .  12®  20 

Mink,  dark  .  1.00®  5.00 

Marten,  dark  .  5.00@15.00 

Pale  . a.  2.25®  4.00 

Skunk,  black  .  1.40®  1.50 

Half-striped  .  90@  1.00 

Striped  .  50®  60 

White  .  25@  30 

Raccoon,  black  _  1.50®  3.50 

Extra  dark  .  1.00®  1.50 

Opossum,  large,  No. 

1  .  50®  60 

No.  2  .  25®  30 

No.  3  .  12®  15 

Muskrat,  Winter  ..  12®  14 

Fall  .  8®  10 


S’th’n  and 
S’th’wn. 

$12.00@25.00 
6.00@10.00 
4.00®  9.00 
5.00®  7.00 
5.00®  7.00 
1.50®  2.50 
1.20®  2.00 
60®  75 

40®  60 

12®  20 
80®  1.75 


L00®  1.20 
60®  70 

30®  40 

15®  18 

1.00@  2.50 
75®  1.00 


30@ 

15® 

8® 

10® 

6® 


40 

20 

10 

12 

8 


THE  TRYING  TIME 

Xn  a  young  girl’s  life  is  reached  when 
Nature  leads  her  uncertain  steps  across 
the  line  which  divides  girlhood  from 
womanhood.  Ignorance  and  neglect  at 
this  critical  period  are  largely  responsible 
for  much  of  the 
after  misery  of 
womanhood.  Not 
only  does  Nature 
often  need  help 
in  the  regular 
establishment  of 
the  womanly 
function,  but 
there  is  almost 
always  need  of 

some  safe, 
strengthening 
tonic,  to  over¬ 
come  the  languor, 
nervousness  and 
weakness,  c  o  m- 
monly  experi¬ 
enced  at  this 
time. 

Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  establishes  regularity.  It  is  a 
strengthening  tonic,  soothing  the  nerves, 
encouraging  the  appetite  and  inducing 
restful  sleep.  It  contains  no  alcohol 
neither  opium,  cocaine  or  other  narcotic. 

«I  wish  to  tell  you  the  benefit  we  have 
received  from  using  your  remedies,"  writes  Mrs. 
Dan  Hall,  of  Brodhead,  Green  Co.,  Wis.  "Two 
years  ago  my  daughter’s  health  began  to  fail. 
Everything  that  could  be  thought  of  was  done 
to  help  her  but  it  was  of  no  use.  When  sh* 
began  to  complain  she  was  quite  stout ;  weighed 
170,  the  picture  of  good  health,  until  about  the 
age  of  fourteen,  then  in  six  months  she  was  so 
run  down  her  weight  was  but  120.  She  kept 
failing  and  I  gave  up,  thinking  there  was  no 
use,  she  must  die.  Friends  all  said,  ‘  You  will 
lose  your  daughter.’  I  said  I  fear  I  shall.  I 
must  say,  doctor,  that  only  for  your  ‘  Favorite 
Prescription  ’  my  daughter  would  have  been  in 
her  grave  to-day.  When  she  had  taken  one- 
half  bottle  the  natural  function  was  established 
and  we  bought  another  one,  making  only  two 
bottles  in  all,  and  she  completely  recovered. 
Since  then  she  is  as  well  as  can  be.” 


Fleming’ 8  3  are  free  if  they  fail. 

End  of  Lump  Jaw. 

Fleming's  Lump  Jaw  Cure  has  for  six  years 
cured  99%  of  all  cases,  mild  or  severe.  Easy 
to  use,  not  Bevere,  seldom  leaves  ascar.  Lobs 
is  certain  without  the  remedy.  Cure  is  sure 
with  it. 

No  More  Spavins. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  know  of  a  certain 
means  of  curing  any  spavin  in  45  minutes. 
You  can  wonder  but  you  dare  not  doubt,  for 
we  have  the  evidence  and  you  can  test  for 
yourself.  Curb,  Splint  and  Ringbone  just 
as  easy.  Fleming's  Spavin  Cure  is  painless 
and  harmless. 

Fistula  &  Poll  Evil 

Cured  in  two  to  four  Weeks. 

Fleming's  Fistula  nnd  Foil  Evil  Cure 

Is  our  latest  audition  to  the  list  of  remedies 
that  never  fail.  We  have  yet  to  find  a  single 
incurable  case  among  the  thousands  where 
the  remedy  has  been  tried. 

Write  today  for  circulars  on  any  or  all 
the  above  remedies.  State  which  are  wanted. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 

222  Union  Stock  Yurds,  Chicago,  III. 


uphb 

We  issue  a  FREE  24- page  book 
on  the  subject  which  you  should 
read.  Showsinteresting  photo¬ 
graphs  from  life,  and  contains 
new  and  valuable  information 
of  vital  importance.  This  book 
contains  facts  which  will  enable 
you  to  effect  a  complete  cure 
without  pain,  danger,  operation 
or  detention  from  work.  Tells 
how  to  work  in  perfect  comfort 
while  being  cured  without  the 
use  of  a  clumsy,  vise  like,  ill- 
fitting  truss.  The  book  is  free. 
Don’t  put  it  off.  Write  to-day. 
t— p  xjt  112  Mery  Blk 

De nee  &  Mery  toledo,  o. 


DON’T  GROPE  IN  THE  DARK 


Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  in  paper  covers,  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  21  one-  cent  ^stamps  to  pay 
expense  of  mailing  9nly 7*  Address  Dr. 
K..  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DIIDTIISUE  CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
nur  1  UsSE  $-1  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay. 
ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


Avoid  all  mineral  and  poisonous  substances;  they  heal 
naturally  by  scabbing  and  drying.  Insist  on  having 

VETERINARY  PSXINE 

It  penetrates,  absorbs  and  heals.  Its  power  is  a 
revelation.  Positively  cures  chronic  scratches,  grease 
heel,  speed  cracks',  hoof  root,  cowpox,  mange  and 
sores.  Money  back  If  it  falls. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-/6.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


“  SAVE -THE  -  HORSE  ” 

(TRADE-MARK) 


Facts  so  true — results  so  couvmcing — need  one  wonder  why  our  written  guarantee  which  accompanies 
every  bottle  was  constructed  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a  bond. 


1752  N.  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen — In  the  case  of  my  horse  T  can  say  I  was 
not  sanguine  when  three  Veterinary  Surgeons  after 
examining  the  horse  said  he  could  not  be  cured  of 
bone  spavin.  All  agreed  that  he  would  probably  be 
lame  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  a  case  of  two  years 
standing,  and  the  horse  was  12  or  13  years  old  and 
they  said  it  was  almost  impossible  to  cure  such  a 
case.  I  had  him  blistered  several  times  without  re¬ 
lief.  I  paid  $10  for  two  applications  of  a  wonderful 
cure  and  sent  him  in  the  country  for  pasture  the  early 
part,  of  the  Summer,  and  while  there  tried  a  bottle  of 

- but  he  came  back  to  me  on  three  legs,  as  It  were, 

with  an  awfully  blistered  leg.  I  would  not  have  him 
fired  and  sent  for  your  medicine,  and  after  the  sore 
healed  my  groom  applied  the  remedy  as  directed.  I 
did  not  use  him  for  a  week  or  two,  but  as  he  grew 
better,  I  used  him  frequently.  His  lameness  gradually 
left  him,  and  to-day  he  seems  as  well  as  ever,  so  that 
the  horse  which  two  months  ago  would  not  have 
brought  $5  at  auction  is  worth  all  of  $300  to  me  and  I 
have  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  to  the  “  Save-the- 
Horse”  remedy  and  have  recommended  It  without 
hesitation  and  you  deserve  all  success. 

W.  H.  BURNETT. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen — My  horse  was  hurt  on  the  outside  of  the 
hock  by  a  severe  blow  which  caused  a  hard  swelling 
to  form  below  the  hock.  The  Veterinary  blistered 
her  and  laid  her  up  for  a  week.  He  said  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  he  would  have  to  fire  and  blister  her  several 
times  before  it  would  be  entirely  removed.  I  used 
part  of  the  bottle  purchased  from  you,  aud  the  lump 
appears  to  be  entirely  removed,  and  I  have  worked 
her  continually.  C.  C.  LANGHAM 

Painter  and  Decorator,  245  W.  26th  St. 


Some  Cases  Take  Two  Bottles. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen— I  used  two  bottles  of  “Save-the-Horse’ 
as  a  last  resort,  not  having  very  much  faith  in  adver¬ 
tised  preparations.  The  horse  treated  was  a  very 
valuable  bay  tandem  leader.  He  had  a  bone  spavin 
deep  seated,  and  at  the  time  I  started  to  use  “  Save- 
the-Horse”  had  been  laid  up  about  8  months.  Ho  had 
been  blistered  and  he  had  been  fired  once,  and  was 
just  as  lame  as  before.  My  coachman  applied  your 
remedy  as  directed  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  horse  is 
absolutely  sound  to-day  and  has  been  so  for  several 
months.  I  used  the  horse  during  treatment  for  light 
driving  only.  I  consider  your  remedy  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  on  the  market  to-  day,  and  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  be  able  to  state  the  facts  In  the  case. 

KDW.  H.  HAWKE,  Jb.,  Law  Offices,  66  B’way. 

Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen— Our  business  is  boarding  and  caring  for 
horses.  We  have  many  sent  here  to  be  treated  for 
various  afflictions,  among  them  and  on  which  our  first 
trial  of  “  Save-the-Horse”  was  used  was  a  valuable 
mare  with  a  pair  of  bog  spavins.  We  do  not  know 
definitely  of  how  long  standing,  but  she  had  been 
treated  by  a  Veterinarian  and  pronounced  incurable. 
Having  noticed  your  advertisement,  we  decided  to 
give  it  atrial.  We  began  treating  her  about,  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  and  at  that  time  she  was  very  lame,  but 
we  allowed  her  to  run  in  pasture  all  the  time  we  were 
using  “Save  the-Horse”  (of  which  we  used  not  quite 
one  bottle)  and  to-day  she  is  a  sound  horse.  We  will 
soon  begin  treating  one  with  bone  spavin  that  has 
been  fired  but  not  cured.  Our  faith  in  it  Is  so  strong 
that  we  are  almost  willing  to  guarantee  the  curp. 

W.  H.  BURR. 


Positively  and  permanently  cures  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint, 
Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind  Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons,  and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other  forms  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 
Work  horse  continuously  if  desired.  Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 


$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed  to  convince  and  protect  you  fully.  The  need  of 
second  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  one 
bottle.  Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

S5.00  a  bottle  at  all  dealers  and  druggists,  or  sent  prepaid  by  the  manufacturers. 

TROY  CREIVIICA.XJ  CO.,  Troy,  TXT.  Y= 
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MARKET  MOTES 


DISEASED  CATTLE.— The  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  scare  is  likely  to  affect  east¬ 
ern  cattle  markets  for  some  time.  Great 
Britain  has  already  quarantined  the  New 
England  States.  Shipments  from  Boston 
for  English  ports  amounting  to  $15,000  in 
freight  charges  have  been  held  up,  and 
cattle  on  the  way  from  the  West  for  ship¬ 
ment  from  Boston  will  be  sent  to  other 
ports.  Roughly  speaking  from  500,000  to 
two-thirds  of  a  million  head  of  cattle  are 
annually  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain,  to  be  slaughtered  there 
for  the  trade  that  does  not  wish  refriger¬ 
ator  beef.  A  most  serious  feature  of  this 
outbreak  is  the  fact  that  the  disease  be¬ 
came  so  thoroughly  established  before  its 
existence  became  generally  known.  Keep¬ 
ing  such  a  matter  secret  is  as  misguided 
a  policy  as  that  of  the  man  who  suspects 
that  he  has  smallpox,  but  does  not  say 
anything  about  it  for  fear  he  will  be 
quarantined.  So  he  peddles  the  disease 
around,  merely  putting  off  the  crisis  and 
augmenting  the  damage.  Public  safety 
and  a  reasonable  consideration  for  prop¬ 
erty  demand  that  a  disease  so  dangerous  as 
the  foot-and-mouth  plague  should  be  most 
carefully  guarded  against,  and  the  law 
should  provide  for  the  severe  punishment 
of  anyone  willfully  hiding  it. 

THANKSGIVING  SHORTAGE.— Dressed 
poultry  dealers  who  were  expecting  the 
Thanksgiving  trade  to  add  a  large,  slice  to 
their  yearly  profits  were  disappointed. 
Several  dealers  told  us  that  they  were  500 
packages  or  more  short  of  the  consign¬ 
ments  usually  received.  A  conservative 
estimate  would  place  the  shortage  for  this 
entire  market  at  about*  10,000  packages. 
Turkeys  were  especially  scarce,  and  retail 
prices  climbed  to  such  a  height  that  a 
good  many  people  did  without,  feeling  that 
the  thought  that  they  were  eating  turkey  at 
20  and  25  cents  per  pound  would  not  tend  to 
Iiromote  a  spirit  of  thankfulness.  This  re¬ 
fers  to  the  better  grades  of  poultry.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  days  of  the  market  a 
good  many  lots  of  delayed  stock  came  in, 
stuff  that  ought  to  have  been  on  hand 
Monday,  The  mild  rainy  -weather  had  befen 
too  much  for  some  of  it,  which  would 
hardly  bear  looking  at.  There  is  always 
a  risk  in  shipping  dry-packed  poultry,  al¬ 
though  it  is  preferred  when  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  badly  delayed  or  strikes  warm 
■weather  on  the  way,  it  is  iikely  to  be 
spoiled.  The  same  may  happen  with  de¬ 
layed  iced  poultry,  in  which  case  it  arrives 
minus  ice  and  in  a  state  of  slipperiness  that 
an  eel  might  envy.  The  health  inspectors 
condemn  some  of  this,  but  it  is  hard  to 
draw  the  line  in  many  cases,  so  consider¬ 
able  is  sold  that,  while  not  dangerous  to 
health,  is  certainly  not  desirable  as  food. 

COMMERCIAL  APPLES.— This  word 
"commercial”  is  a  much  emphasized  and 
hard- worked  one.  It  is  tiresome  and  even 
painful  to  see  excellent  varieties  of  apples, 
having  peculiar  merits  possessed  by  no 
others,  made  to  toe  the  dollars-and-cents 
mark  and  sometimes  elbowed  away  by  a 
burly  ruffian  whose  only  market  recom¬ 
mendations  are  his  red  face,  leathery  hide 
and  fi.osh  and  numerousness.  An  idea  is 
afloat  that  any  apple  that  is  not  a 
"money-maker”  must  take  a  back  seat. 
Thus  varieties  of  superior  quality  have 
been  dropped,  which  might  be  grown  with 
profit  if  a  little  special  work  in  marketing 
were  done.  Prof.  Waugh  has  done  service 
to  horticulture  by  calling  attention  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  excellent  varieties  that  havo 
been  laid  aside  from  the  general  market 
His  remarks  on  the  Mother  apple  on  first 
page  should  make  fruit  growers  thoughtful. 
Is  it  possible  that  there  are  no  people  in 
the  great  city  markets  who  are  willing  to 
pay  enough  for  apples  of  real  dessert 
merit  so  that  the  grower  can  after q  to 
produce  them  even  though  weak  in  tree 
or  shy  bearers?  No,  the  prices  paid  for 
other  things  that  go  on  the  tables  of  the 
well-to-do  show  that  they  have  what  they 
believe  to  be  good  regardless  of  cost.  The 
regular  fruit  trade  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  stir  up  a  demand  for  varieties  of  which 
they  can  get  but  small  quantities.  There 
is  "not  enough  in  it”  for  them.  But  sup¬ 
pose  the  fruit  grower  himself  has  the  capi¬ 
tal,  backbone  and  business  gumption  to  run 
his  orchards  and  at  the  same  time  estab¬ 
lish  a  fruit  business  within  reach  of  buyers 
who  are  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for 
choice  fruits;  he  could  then  work  in  t^ese 
fine  but  little-known  apples  which  are  not 
able  to  fight  their  way  to  a  place  in  the 
general  market,  and  perhaps  after  a  time 
get  prices  which  would  make  them  really 
profitable,  commercially,  in  spite  of  defects 
in  productiveness.  Of  course,  this  is  a  big 
contract  for  any  individual  fruit  grower  to 
tackle.  But  suppose  an  association  of  fruit 
men  should  go  at  it  in  earnest!  Something 
of  this  sort  might  at  least  partly  solve  the 
problem  of  how  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  choice  apples  in  large  cities.  The  merits 
of  some  apples  have  to  be  brought  out 
and  shown  to  the  consumer.  The  apple  may 
be  a  humble-looking  affair  and  not  a 


barrel  filler,  of  such  natural  backwardness 
in  booming  itself  as  to  be  effectually  barred 
from  the  advertising  agency  business. 
Money  and  time  will  be  required  to  put 
such  apples  in  their  proper  market  place 
as  table  varieties.  The  regular  dealers  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  to  do  this.  They 
prefer  to  stick  to  the  established  channels 
of  trade.  Horticulturists  must  take  a  hand 
in  the  advertising  and  selling,  as  well  as 
the  producing  end  of  their  business.  No 
variety  of  distinct  merit  should  be  perma¬ 
nently  shelved  because  of  lack  of  present 
money-making  ability,  so  long  as  apples 
of  no  real  table  worth  are  being  urged  upon 
consumers  with  the  result  of  lessening 
rather  than  increasing  the  demand  for  ap¬ 
ples.  _ _  w •  w-  H- 

FREE  RURAL  MAIL  AND  BUSINESS. 
Has  It  Injured  the  Storekeeper ? 

In  my  opinion  the  rural  free  delivery  of 
the  mails  is  one  of  the  grandest  things  that 
ever  came  to  the  farmer,  and  I  find  no  dis¬ 
advantage  or  loss  in  it  whatever.  Of  course 
there  are  some  people  who  go  to  town 
every  Saturday  night  after  their  mail,  and 
there  are  others  who  like  to  have  "going 
after  the  mail’  as  an  excuse  to  go  to  town 
and  sit  around.  These  people,  5n  finding 
the  postmasters  of  the  small  offices,  and 
some  of  the  country  storekeepers  are  those 
who  are  complaining.  b.  m.  p 

Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

The  rural  free  delivery  seems  to  give  al¬ 
most  entire  satisfaction.  I  have  only  found 
one  man  in  our  town  dissatisfied  with  it, 
and  he  is  what  vre  call  a  sitter  around  the 
corner  stores.  The  farmers  seem  to  be 
more  than  pleased  with  it,  and  I  have 
heard  no  complaint  from  the  country  store 
keepers.  I  have  talked  with  them  and  they 
seem  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  farmers  would 
feel  it  a  great  hardship  if  they  had  to  go 
back  to  the  old  way  of  doing  business. 

Gasport,  N.  Y.  a.  w.  <3. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  free  delivery  Is 
all  right,  and  I  think  it  is  with  nine- 
tenths  of  the  rural  population.  I  know 
there  are  a  few  who  wish  some  excuse  to 
go  to  town  and  to  go  for  the  mail  always 
passes.  Tnere  were  a  few  who  did  not  put 
up  boxes  at  first,  out  they  are  getting 
fewer.  We  have  had  free  delivery  just  one 
year,  and  are  well  pleased.  It  does  not 
prevent  our  going  to  town  if  we  have  any 
business.  I  am  situated  three  miles  south¬ 
east  from  Barker  and  four  miles  north¬ 
west  from  Johnson’s  Creek.  From  the  time 
the  roads  get  good  in  the  Spring  until  they 
get  bad  in  the  Fall  four  large  covered 
merchant's  wagons,  carrying  a  variety  of 
goods  that  are  kept  in  country  stores,  drive 
to  the  door  every  week,  taking  butter  and 
eggs  in  exchange  for  groceries,  dry  goods, 
canned  goods,  boots  and  shoes  or  anything 
to  be  had  at  the  best  country  stores,  and 
still  we  go  to  town  every  week,  and  some¬ 
times  every  day.  If  I  am  going  to  town 
and  have  letters  to  mail  I  drop  them  in 
the  box  at  home;  then  they  are  off  my 
mind;  are  net  forgotten  and  are  sure  to  go. 
I  am  well  Pleased  with  rural  free  delivery. 

Barker,  N.  Y.  a.  m.  a. 


ALL  SORTS. 

New  York  Weather.— Last  night,  No¬ 
vember  30,  we  had  a  snowstorm,  and  to¬ 
day  the  ground  is  covered  with  about  two 
Inches  of  snow,  and  the  temperature  just 
low  enough  so  that  it  has  not  melted  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  in  sheltered  locations  where  it 
was  on  the  east  or  south  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Up  to  this  time  the  weather  has  been 
fairly  warm;  still,  November  28  and  29  the 
temperature  -was  low  enough  to  freeze  the 
ground.  M.  K. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Losses.— It  is  some  consolation 
to  us  who  are  not  professors  in  the  poultry 
business  to  know  that  an  expert  like  Mr. 
Mapes  cannot  get  along  without  losing 
brooder  chicks,  too.  My  first  hatch  last 
Spring  did  as  well  as  any  we  ever  had,  but 
alas,  the  next  hatch  under  same  treatment 
and  conditions  turned  out  a  failure,  for 
out  of  200  chicks  we  did  not  save  more  than 
25  or  30.  They  grew  and  thrived  until  two 
weeks  old,  and  they  began  to  die  although 
we  did  everything  we  could  to  save  them. 
But  that  is  the  way  it  goes,  and  we  must 
take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  without 
being  discouraged,  but  take  fresh  hold  and 
try  again.  Our  hens  have  done  well  the 
past  Summer,  but  are  taking  a  vacation 
at  present.  I  hope  to  get  them  down  to 
business,  however,  pretty  soon,  as  eggs  are 
■worth  30  cents  per  dozen.  We  have  had 
very  little  frost  or  snow  this  Fall  so  far. 
A  neighbor  has  pansies  in  bloom  out  in  his 
garden,  so  you  can  judge  we  have  had  no 
very  cold  yeather.  I  picked  a  few  ripe 
Cuthbert  raspberries  on  November  26,  the 
latest  that  I  ever  found  any.  j.  n. 

Fenton,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  YOUR  NEIGH¬ 
BOR’S  NEW  SEWING 
MACHINE? 

A  number  of  finest  Five-Drawer,  Drop  Head 
Cabinet  Sewing  Machines  have  recently  been 
shipped  to  families  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States  on  three  months’  free  trial.  The  prices 
are  $8.95,  $10.45,  $11.95,  and  $12.85,  according  to 
make  and  style  of  machine. 

If  you  will  mention  the  name  of  this  paper 
or  magazine,  cut  this  notice  out  and  mail  to  us,  no 
matter  where  you  live,  what  state,  city,  town  or 
country,  we  will  immediately  write  you,  giving 
you  the  names  of  a  number  of  people  in  your 
neighborhood  who  are  using  our  machines,  so  you 
can  see  and  examine  them  and  convince  yourself 
there  are  no  better  machines  made  at  any  price. 
We  will  also  mail  you,  free,  our  new  special  sew¬ 
ing  machine  catalogue,  showing  handsome  illus¬ 
trations,  descriptions  and  prices  of  an  immense 
line  of  machines  at  $5.00  to  $12.85,  special  three 
months’  free  trial  offer  and  most  liberal  sewing 
machine  proposition  ever  heard  of. 

A  sewing  machine  trust  is  said  to  be  forming 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  our  supply  and  if 
accomplished  you  will  no  doubt  be  compelled  to 
pay  $25.00  to  $40.00  for  machines  we  can  now 
furnish  you  at  $8.95  to  $15.20.  Our  stock  is  now 
complete  and  for  catalogue,  all  offers  and  pa.i- 
ticulars  you  should  cut  this  notice  out  and  mail 
to  us  to-day.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


Oldest  Commission  Klss.But^rTc^ese; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits, 
IS.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  K8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

CEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicite  . 
34  &  36  Little  13tli  St.,  New  York. 


Fancy  Dressed  Lambs, 

Calves.  Poultry.  Game,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Consignments  solicited.  Top  prices  secured  for 
prime  stock.  Market  Information  and 
Packing  Instructions  on  request. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


All  COUNTRY  DEALERS andTRAPPERS 

will  do  well  by  writing  for  reliable  prices  before  sell¬ 
ing.  Honest  dealings  and  correct  grading  my  motto 
Reference:  First  National  Bank  of  Hightstown. 
LEMUEL  BLACK.,  Exporter  Raw  Furs  and  Dealer 
in  Ginseng,  Hightstown,  Lock  Box  48,  N.  J. 


3“ v  Good  Old-Fashioned  Stage  Coach, 

ttlSsSS*  two-horse  Tread  Power,  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Cockerels,  Wyckotl  Van  Dreser  strain. 

MAPLE  FARM,  New  Braintree,  Mass. 


LiveWild  RabbitsWanted 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Foi*  Sale — 216  acres  in  Lackawanna 

County,  good  for  grain,  fruits,  vegetables  or  dairying, 
would  cut  to  advantage  into  small  farms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  P.  SUTTON,  Exeter,  Pa. 


One  of  the  most  desirable  fruit  farms 

in  Virginia.  In  splendid  order.  Will  pay  10  per  cent 
on  price  asked  and  profit  will  increase  steadily.  Near 
great  markets,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  mild 
climate  in  most  healthful  belt  in  United  States. 
Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

no  matter  where  it  Is.  Send  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.  Est.  ’96.  Highest  references.  Offices  in  14  cities. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  1371 N.  A.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Virginia  Lands 

Productive  soil,  delightful  climate.  Free  catalogue. 
R.  II.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Incorp.,  Richmond,  Va. 


HOMES  for  all. 

1  1  FLORIDA  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Hammonton,  N.  .T.,  will 
send  descriptive  booklet,  containing  photographic 
views  free  of  charge  to  all  desiring.  Hammonton 
is  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  30  minutes 
from  Atlantic  City,  30  from  Philadelphia,  and  2!4 
hours  from  New  York.  Has  8  schools,  7  churches, 
and  over  4,000  population.  Two  railroads  to  all 
points.  It  is  the  great  fruit  and  poultry  district.  No 
malaria.  Cheap  farms.  Healthiest  section  of  U.  S. 


WF  PAV  A  WEEK  and  expenses  to  men 
"L  'TV  I  w;th  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry  Com¬ 
pound.  International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


Roy  no  °*  Plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best,  clicap- 
D  d  I  110  est,  strongest.  0,000  in  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Shawver  Brothers,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 


ft  Bkfl  T  Ten  live  hustling  agents 

WW  iNi  I  SlaiJ  in  the  State  of  New  York 
to  canvass  for  a  well-known  article.  Must  have 
good  reference.  Salary  and  expenses  paid  weekly. 
Address  EMPLOYER, care  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


OUR  CLUBBING  BARGAINS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  1903. 


BECAUSE  of  the  advertising-  we  give  the  following  papers,  we  have 
been  able  to  get  exceptional  rates  for  the  subscriptions.  We  do  all 
the  work  and  assume  all  the  expense,  giving  our  own  subscribers 
the  full  benefit  of  the  rates  to  us.  In  this  way  every  reader  who 
takes  one  of  the  combination  offers,  shares  in  the  benefits  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  value  of  The  It.  N.-Y.;  all  subscriptions  maybe  new  or  renewals.  These 
papers  and  magazines  have  been  selected  for  their  especial  merit,  and  no 
better  are  published  in  their  class. 
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Tri-Weekly  World .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 

Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . 82.1  5 

Farm  Poultry .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 

Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . 82.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  $1.00 

Success . 1-00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Farm  Poultry .  LOO 

Regular  Price .  $4.00 

Our  Price  to  You . 82.50 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal . 50 

Regular  Price .  $2.50 

Our  Price  to  You . 81.75 


Hoard’s  Dairyman .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  LOO 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 

Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . 82.00 

Inter-Ocean,  Chicago .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 

Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . 82.00 

Household .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Farm  Poultry .  1.00 

Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . 82.00 

The  Arena . £2.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker . . .  1.00 

Farm  Poultry .  1.00 


Regular  Price .  $4.50 

Our  Price  to  You . 82.75 


Books  and  Periodicals. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine .  $2.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Breeders’  Gazette .  2.00 

Regular  Price .  $5.00 

Our  Price  to  You . 83.00 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine .  $2.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 

Regular  Price .  $4.00 

Our  Price  to  You . 82.50 


The  New  Horticulture. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Errors  About  Plants. . . . 


Stringfellow. 


$0.50 

1.00 

1.00 


Regular  Price .  $2.50 

Our  Price  to  You . 81.50 

The  New  Horticulture .  $0.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Cauliflower .  1.00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal . 50 

Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You  . . . 81.75 


We  will  quote  you  prices,  by  return  mail,  on  any  list  of  periodicals  or 
hooks  you  submit,  and  save  you  money.  Call  your  neighbor’s  attention  to 
these  bargains.  You  may  use  any  of  these  combinations  for  Christmas 
presents,  sending  to  one  or  more  addresses.  Foreign  postage  will  he  extra. 
Send  orders  early  for  prompt  service.  Every  publishing  house  is  behind  at 
end  of  the  year,  and  delays  at  that  time  are  unavoidable. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  409  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  “TH  E^M  ASTERmWORKMAN,  ’  ’ 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefiilness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  *4  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  16th  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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MA^ZS,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Do  you  consider  the  northern  part  of 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
2,000  to  2,500  feet  above  sea  level,  as  too 
high  and  cold  a  place  to  start  a  poultry 
plant?  Protection  can  be  had  on  the  north, 
by  a  small  piece  of  timber  land  and  on  the 
east  by  a  sloping  hill.  In  another  location 
on  the  farm  protection  can  be  had  on  the 
north  by  a  hill,  but  there  is  not  much  room 
to  grow  and  spread  out.  The  days  are 
clear  as  a  rule,  but  cold,  though  sometimes 
it  snows  very  heavily  and  lasts  on  the 
ground  quite  a  while.  The  farmers  around 
there  keep  their  stock  in  underground 
stables  when  possible,  hogs  of  course  ex¬ 
cepted,  and  some  hens,  but  do  you  think  a 
commercial  plant  would  pay  under  those 
conditions?  w.  h.  s. 

Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  engaged  in 
the  poultry  business  successfully,  in  lo¬ 
cations  no  more  favorable  than  the  one 
under  consideration.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  more  favorable  location  can 
be  selected  anywhere  in  this  section  for 
a  commercial  poultry  plant,  if  handled 
intelligently.  The  Winters  are  long  and 
cold,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  other  ad¬ 
vantages  which  more  than  offset  this  I 
believe.  While  it  is  true  that  most  of 
the  farmers  of  Sullivan  and  adjoining 
counties  keep  their  stock  in  underground 
stables,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what 
those  stables  are  inferior,  both  as  to 
warmth  and  ventilation,  to  a  modern 
stable  built  above  ground  and  properly 
ventilated  by  the  King  system  of  ven¬ 
tilation.  H.  F.  Cook  has  such  a  stable 
up  in  Lewis  County,  where  the  Winters 
are  still  more  severe,  in  which  he  is  able 
to  maintain  a  temperature  of  50  degrees 
without  artificial  heat.  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  he  can  see  the  steam  from 
the  breath  of  his  cattle  passing  out  of 
the  cupola  of  his  barn,  on  a  cold  Winter 
morning,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile.  Most 
of  this  steam  is  retained  within  the  barn 
in  these  basement  stables  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  cattle.  The  modern  hen 
roost  can  be  built  above  ground,  in 
which  the  combs  of  the  tender  Mediter¬ 
ranean  breeds  will  not  be  frosted  in  the 
climate  under  discussion. 

Marketing  the  Product. — One  of  the 
first  considerations  in  locating  a  poultry 
plant  is  market  facilities.  W.  H.  S.  is 
located  right  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  sections  for  city  boarders 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
world.  His  market  would  literally  come 
to  him.  during  a  good  share  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  it  is  of  a  character  that  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  fancy  goods. 
His  Spring  hatch  of  chickens  would 
come  to  marketable  size  during  July, 
August  and  September,  right  in  the 
height  of  the  Summer  boarder  season.  I 
happen  to  know  that  most  of  the  city 
people  who  go  to  that  section  of  country 
in  Summer  ostensibly  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
milk,  butter,  eggs  and  chickens  direct 
from  the  farm,  are  fed  on  broiled  chicken 
from  the  cold  storage  houses  in  their 
home  city,  often  carried  up  on  the  same 
_train  with  them.  Those  people  would 
be  willing  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  chick¬ 
ens  and  eggs  that  they  could  see  grown 
before  their  very  eyes. 

The  Spring  Egg  Crop.— What  could 
be  done  with  the  eggs  produced'  during 
March,  April  and  May  before  this  home 
market  arrives?  Put  them  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  in  first-class  condition,  as  fast  as 
laid,  and  either  sell  them  in  this  same 
home  market,  or  hold  them  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  market  in  the  city.  Good  eggs 
can  be  held  in  cold  storage  for  three 
months  and  still  be  in  prime  condition. 

I  know  of  an  expert  candler  and  dealer 
in  fancy  eggs  in  New  York,  who  recent¬ 
ly  gave  an  order  to  a  friend  of  mine  for 
120  dozen  eggs  a  day,  because  the  stock 
furnished  is  better  than  any  he  can  get 
elsewhere  in  the  city,  although  he  has 
been  familiar  with  aH  the  sources  of 


supply  for  the  last  25  years.  Little  did 
he  suspect  that  the  sample  case  which 
secured  his  order  was  selected  from  Au¬ 
gust-laid  eggs  that  had  been  held  in  cold 
storage  for  three  months,  yet  such  was 
the  case.  If  good  fresh  eggs  with  per¬ 
fect  shells  are  properly  packed  and  put 
into  cold  storage  at  once  they  lose  but 
little  in  quality  for  the  first  three 
months. 

Cold  Storage  Facilities.— How  can 
a  farmer  procure  good  cold  storage  fa¬ 
cilities?  In  most  of  our  larger  cities 
there  are  really  good  cold  storage  plants 
where  space  can  be  rented  at  reasonable 
rates.  In  most  cases  a  farmer  can  do 
better  by  renting  space  in  one  of  these 
large  concerns  than  to  try  to  build  for 
himself.  Most  reliable  commission  mer¬ 
chants  have  arrangements  made  with 
these  large  cold  storage  concerns  where 
their  customers  can  be  accommodated 
at  low  cost.  It  only  costs  about  one- 
half  cent  a  dozen  per  month  for  eggs. 
I  once  shipped  a  lot  of  jellies  and  canned 
fruit  to  a  commission  house,  too  late  in 
the  season  to  meet  a  good  demand,  and 
he  placed  them  in  cold  storage  for  me 
and  sold  them  the  following  Autumn  to 
good  advantage.  Some  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  journals  which  come  to  my  table 
are  continually  harping  on  the  necessity 
for  farmers  to  cooperate  and  build  cold 
storage  plants,  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold 
their  produce  for  a  higher  market.  What 
is  the  use  of  waiting  for  one’s  neighbors 
to  get  ready  to  cooperate  when  the  use 
of  a  really  good  cold  storage  plant  can 
be  rented  more  cheaply  than  a  poor  one 
can  be  built? 

“Clark  the  Grass  Man”  gives  em¬ 
phatic  confirmation  of  the  theory  (or 
law)  that  the  weak  must  give  place  to 
the  strong,  in  the  vegetable  world  as  well 
as  in  the  animal  and  business  world,  re¬ 
enforcing  my  position  that  weeds  can¬ 
not  get  a  foothold  in  sod  when  the  grass 
plants  are  properly  fed  so  as  to  keep 
them  strong  and  vigorous.  He  says,  on 
page  792,  that  “it  is  a  fact  that  Timothy 
and  Red-top  must  be  sown,  completed 
and  finished  at  the  same  date.  In  other 
words  a  field  sown  in  part  Monday  and 
again  in  part  Saturday  of  the  same 
week,  will  never  produce  any  grass  from 
the  seed  sown  Saturday,  for  the  reason 
that  the  seed  sown  Monday  will  take 
possession  of  the  field.”  I  call  attention 
to  this  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  feeding  the  plant 
rather  than  to  try  to  feed  the  land. 

I  keep  a  few  hens  and  manage  a  small 
strawberry  patch,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
how  an  occasional  feed  of  flaxseed  meal 
will  do  instead  of  skim-milk  for  those  of 
us  who  cannot  get  the  milk?  I  feed  a  b.g 
handful  of  it  mixed  with  shorts  twice  a 
week  in  moulting  time  with  good  results. 

X.  H. 

While  an  occasional  feed  of  flaxseed 
meal  is  undoubtedly  good  for  hens  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  take  the  place  of  skim- 
milk.  There  is  a  distinct  difference  be¬ 
tween  animal  foods  and  vegetable  foods 
which,  together  with  the  natural  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  animal  to  be  fed,  must  be 
taken  into  account.  This  was  well  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  Deacon’s  lesson,  in 
which  he  taught  us  why  a  cat  will  starve 
to  death  in  a  corn-crib  full  of  corn,  un¬ 
less  there  are  rats  or  mice  present  first 
to  convert  the  corn  (vegetable  matter) 
into  flesh,  which  is  animal  matter.  I 
regard  green  cut  bone,  fresh  meat,  meat 
scrap  or  animal  meal  as  a  much  better 
substitute  for  skim-milk  than  flaxseed 
meal.  o.  w.  mapes. 

The  White  Wyandotte  yearlings  we  have 
are  now  laying,  about  33  per  cent  of  them, 
though  they  are  moulting.  Our  Brahma 
yearlings  are  all  sold  and  only  11  on  hand, 
now  moulting,  none  laying.  Of  P.  Rock 
yearlings  25  per  cent  are  laying. 

Natick,  Mass.  i.  k.  felch. 


Lifter  for  Henhouse  Floor. 

Please  give  details  about  the  “scratch 
litter”  advised  to  cover  the  poultry  house 
floor.  Will  it  not  get  soaked  with  refuse 
and  dirty  and  become  unhealthful?  Is  ordi¬ 
nary  hay  advised,  or  cut  in  short  lengths? 
They  say  “scatter  the  grain  in  it.”  It 
seems  as  though  it  would  breed  disease 
like  a  dirty  cow  yard.  j.  b.  e. 

Westchester  Co.*  N.  Y. 

You  will  find  that  uncut  wheat  or  rye 
straw,  or  even  coarse  hay  will  make  a 
good  litter  for  hens  to  scratch  in.  It 
should  be  at  least  six  inches  deep,  and 
we  find  it  keeps  the  floors  clean,  absorbs 
moisture  and  only  needs  to  be  changed 
about  once  a  month.  The  hens  like  to 
work  for  their  grain  in  it,  and  if  it  is 
not  allowed  to  get  too  foul  will  not  breed 
disease.  white  &  rice. 


INCUBATORS 

From  $6  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market. 
Brooder*.  #4  up.  None  better  at  any 

£rice.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

..A.  BANTA,  L1GONIER,  IND. 


Ife*  New  Regulator 

on  the  Sure  Hatch  isreally  auto¬ 
matic  and  direct  acting— greatest 
improvement  of  years.  Don’t  pay 
double  price  for  old  style  machines. 

our  book  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


$  I  f%  .SO  For 
1  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  II!. 


VICTOR-. 

W  INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  We  pay  freight. 
Circular  free;  catalogue  6c. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

All  about  them  in  our  150  page  catalogue.  Mailed 

lies  Moines  Incubator  Co., 
Iowa,  or  Dept.  DO,  Buffalo,  N.  1, 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26 Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
180  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  offloefor  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
■nft&Io,  N.  V.,  Chicago,  Ul.,  Boston,  Hass.,  New  York,  N.  X. 


BONE  GUTTER  MONEY 

The  money  spent  for  the  Adam 
Ball  Bearing  Green  Bone  Cut¬ 
ter  is  money  in  your  pocket.  W e 
will  convince  you  of  this  if  you 
send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
No  83  The  Adam  cuts  clean,  easily  and  quickly. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  -  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 


TEN  DAYS’ 

FREE  TRIAL 

of  Mann’s  Latest  Model 
Bone  Cutter.  No  pay  un¬ 
til  you’re  satisfied  that  it 
cuts  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other.  Catalog  free. 

F.W.  Mann  Co. .Box  15. Milford.  Mass. 


WMW 
CUTTER 


It’s  a  different  Bone  Cutter.  It 
has  self-regulating, automatic  feed 
and  inlllNthe  bone  fine  enough 
for  chicks.  Ball  bearings  make 
it  turn  easily;  back  gear  3  to  1  makes  it 
powerful.  Try  one.  If  not  satisfactory 


YourMoney 

Back. 

Send  for  new  catalogue 
and  special  trial  offer.  8 
sizes  and  styles  for  hand  or 
power. 

£.  C.  Stearns  ®.  Co., 

Box  110,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  have  a  large  flock  of  the  finest  stock  we  ever 
raised.  Don’t  wait  until  Spring  to-buy  your  breeders 
and  then  take  the  leavings.  Write  now.  State  just 
what  you  want;  price  will  suit  you. 

.WHITE  A  RICE,  Box  B,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  iStreet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SPBCCYC- Bro''Tnell’s  Rlssa'  No- 100167  A-  3  (‘- 

wCHwC  I  w  C.  < see  Rural  New-Yorker.  March  1. 
1902).  Has  dropped  a  beautiful  cream  fawn  bull  calf, 
and  he  must  be  sold.  We  can  also  spare  a  young 
family  cow  or  a  heifer  or  two.  J.  GRANT  MORSE, 
Hickory  Hill  Farm,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Duroc  Jerseys. 

Spring  Pigs,  either  sex.  $12  Fall  Pigs,  8  to  10  weeks.  $5 
FAB  VIEW  FRUIT  FARM, 

E.  L.  Albertson.  hope,  N.  J. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  prleo 
by  DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


—PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN- 


and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Q  B  I  P— Holstein  Bull  Calves,  from  7  to  20 
vALC  months  old;  Chester  Whites,  all 
ages,  either  sex,  best  of  breeding,  at  reasonable  prices 
to  a  quick  buyer.  CHAS.  RECORD,  Peterboro.  N.  Y 


Holstei  n-Friesi  ans  c8htoCcke  0yf°  thf 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Oakland  Farm  Holstein-Friesians 

OFFICIALLY  TESTED. 

First  Prize  Herd  at  New  York,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Fairs,  and  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1902. 
Both  sexes,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able,  quality  considered. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


MCLENNAN  BROTHERS  STOCK  FARM, 

ISCHUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Calves  for  Sale. 
Seven  Heifer  and  three  Bull  Calves.  Large,  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  marked  animals,  eight,  to  nine  months 
old.  All  sired  by  Dora  DeKol’s  Count  No.  23757.  Dams 
equally  well  bred.  Extended  pedigree  and  full  in¬ 
formation  furnished  upon  request.  Inquire 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


—ROAN  SHORT-HORN  BULL, 
11  months  old.  Extra  individual, 
sold  cheap  if  sold  soon. 

G.  SEYMOUR  &  SON,  Rootstown,  Ohio. 


19  S  ET  — A  choice  herd  of  thor- 

■  5rv  ELc.  EL  oughbred,  registered 

|  Devons.  B.  J.  WIGHTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


Excellent  Berksliires  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 
Roy,  O.,  sired  by  our  imported  Boar,  British  Model  4th 
and  others.  M.  L.  &  H.  H.  BENHAM. 


Berkshire,  C.Whlte  and  P.  China  Pigs,  2  mos.  np.  Also 
Collie  Pups  White  Holland  Turkeys  and  B.P.  Rock 
Cockerels.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berksliires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


AllfSOOA  nnSTC  are  handsome,  hardy  and 
AliUUflA  UUA  I  d  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 

nflfln  ECDDETC  some  trained.  Book 
feUUU  rCfinC  I  w  and  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM.  Lawrence,  Ind. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


Cnllip  p,mc— Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
l/UIllC  I  UjJS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


nAAlL  I  ;.A  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
Uwain  10  LICO  &4-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


uff  ltocksonly.  25  selected  Cockerels.  Des.  Booklet 
'free.  Branch  Valley  Poul.  Yds.,  Telford,  Pa.,R.D.2. 


White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  $1  up.  Bronze 
Turkeys,  finest  flock,  $2  up.  Italian  Bees, 
Duroc-Jersey  Pigs,  $4  up. 

GEORGE  ENTY,  Templeton,  Pa. 


PA|)  £_|  _ — About  200  choice  breeding  Cockerels 
rOl  w3lv  at  $2  each.  Barred  and  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Light  Brahmas 
—all  bred  from  prize-winning  stock.  WOODCREST 
FARM,  liifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OfinifCDCI  Q— Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 
UUOAKaltdad  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FA1IM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Every  Poultrykeeper 

should  have  a  supply  of  CRUSHED  OYSTER 
SHELLS;  also  CUT  CLOVER  or  CLOVER 
MEAL.  Special  prices,  good  for  30  days; 

Oyster  Shells,  best  quality,  30c.  per  100  lbs. 
Clover  Meal  or  Cut  Clover,  $1.50  per  100  lbs. 
Send  list  of  wants  before  you  order. 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN, 


FEED  COOKER  AND  ROOT  GUTTER. 

Our  Stock  Food  Cooker  and  Root  Cutter  in  excellence  and  amount  of  work,  surpass  all  other 
machines  of  that  character  on  the  market.  Peculiarly  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  poul- 
trvman  and  feeder,  eitl'  er  large  or  small.  Perfect  service  at  low  prices.  Send  10 cents  for 

mh^enwry^afog.  THE  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B-101 ,  Quincy,  Ills. 
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Ailing  Animals. 


Bad  Teeth  in  a  Cow. 

What  ails  my  cow  and  what  shall  I  do 
for  her?  She  eats  well  but  chews  as  though 
her  jaws  were  sore  or  stiff  and  slobbers  a 
great  deal.  She  staggers  in  walking  and 
has  a  tendency  to  go  to  the  left;  sometimes 
falls.  Grass  falls  from  mouth  in  picking. 
She  has  become  very  thin.  She  might  be 
either  strained  or  poisoned  by  eating  poke- 
weed.  Blistered  her  spine,  which  seemed 
to  help  her.  She  has  been  sick  15  days. 

Mason,  Ill.  b.  w. 

Irregularities  of  the  teeth  may  be  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  unequal  wearing  of  some 
of  the  teeth  or  by  some  of  the  incisors 
being  broken,  which  may  happen  when 
cattle  are  pastured  on  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil.  The  molar  teeth  may  also  show 
irregular  wear  from  similar  causes. 
Their  edges  may  become  sharp  or  it 
•may  happen  that  a  molar  tooth  is  acci¬ 
dentally  fractured.  It  may  also  occur 
that  a  supernumerary  tooth  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  an  unusual  position,  and  that  it 
interferes  with  the  natural  and  regular 
mastication  of  the  food.  The  mouth 
may  be  examined  by  grasping  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  tongue  with  one  hand  and  partial¬ 
ly  withdrawing  it  from  the  mouth  so  as 
to  expose  the  teeth  to  inspection.  When 
it  is  desired  to  examine  the  back  teeth 
with  the  hand  so  as  to  obtain  a  more 
precise  idea  of  their  condition  the 
speculum,  which  is  used  for  horses, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  mouth  so 
as  to  separate  the  jaws  and  keep  them 
apart  while  the  examination  is  being 
made.  Sharp  edges  of  the  teeth  must 
bo  removed  by  the  tooth  rasp.  Any 
tooth  which  interferes  with  mastication 
or  which  is  fractured  or  loose  should  be 
extracted.  In  performing  such  an  op¬ 
eration  it  is  best  to  throw  or  cast  the  ox 
or  cow  and  have  its  head  held  securely 
so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  do  what 
is  necessary.  You  would  better  have  a 
veterinary  surgeon  examine  her  mouth. 

Pigs  with  Blind  Staggers. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  causes  blind 
staggers  in  pigs  running  on  rye  pasture 
with  all  the  corn  they  can  eat?  What  shall 
I  do  for  it?  c.  w.  r. 

Clarkshill,  Ind. 

The  attack  is  generally  preceded  by 
dullness  for  a  day  or  so  with  apparent 
tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  which 
will  be  shown  by  inflamed  eyes.  The 
bowels  are  constipated  and  the  pulse 
hard  and  quick.  If  not  relieved  during 
this  stage  of  the  attack  the  animal  runs 
wildly  about,  generally  in  a  circle,  ap¬ 
pears  blind,  will  run  against  objects, 
breathing  laboriously,  and  often  dies 
during  one  of  these  fits.  Often  it  is 
caused  by  indigestible  food,  feeding 
hogs  on  dry  corn  when  they  should  have 
a  mixed  and  sloppy  diet.  It  is  more  often 
caused  by  a  flt  of  indigestion  combined 
with  costiveness,  and  can  be  relieved  by 
getting  the  bowels  to  act  freely  early  in 
the  disease  by  injection  of  warm  soap¬ 
suds  accompanied  with  three  drams  of 
pulverized  castor  bean  mixed  with  mo¬ 
lasses  and  smeared  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue.  If  the  hogs  are  badly  consti¬ 
pated  a  teaspoonful  of  calomel  may  be 
substituted.  Cold  water  should  be  fre¬ 
quently  dashed  on  the  head,  while  along 
the  spine  turpentine  may  be  applied, 
well  rubbed  in.  Sulphite  of  soda  may  be 
added  to  the  injection,  materially  adding 
to  its  rapidity.  Turpentine  in  small 
quantities  added  to  injections  will  have 
a  stimulating  as  well  as  a  local  affect. 

c.  E.  IL 


TO  STOP  HOGS  FROM  ROOTING. 

A  subscriber  who  does  not  like  to  use  a 
nose  ring  asks  how  hog  breeders  keep  the!r 
stock  from  rooting.  Are  the  Brighton  and 
Short’s  anti-rooting  devices  effective? 

My  advice  would  be  to  buy  O.  I.  C. 
hogs.  Their  noses  are  so  short  that 
they  aro  not  inclined  that  way  as  much 
as  most  others.  I  formerly  used  rings, 
one  to  each  hog,  in  center  of  nose.  I 
would  consider  this  much  more  humane 
than  cutting  a  piece  out  of  their  noses. 
I  have  never  used  Brighton’s  or  Short’s 


tools,  so  cannot  write  from  experience, 
only  give  my  opinion.  I  would  think  It 
would  keep  them  from  rooting  only  as 
long  as  their  nose  is  sore,  and  would  be 
much  more  cruel  than  one  ring  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  nose.  J.  D.  DATES. 

We  practice  ringing.  Some  of  our 
friends  take  a  sharp  chisel,  place  the 
hog’s  nose  against  a  block,  and  cut  the 
rooting  end  of  the  nose  off,  and  claim 
the  hog  after  this  will  never  root  grass 
up,  considering  this  the  best  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  hogs  rooting,  and  also  less  injur¬ 
ious  to  swine  and  decidedly  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  rings,  which  many  times  will 
be  lost  out  of  their  nose. 

Erwin,  Ga.  J.  g.  b.  ebwin,  sr. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  use 
the  Hill  ring  in  snout.  These  rings  are 
made  in  different  sizes,  and  if  the  prop¬ 
er  size  is  used  no  trouble  will  result.  It 
is  important  that  the  ring  should  fit 
snugly  when  properly  closed,  for  if  too 
large  it  is  much  more  liable  to  come  out. 
I  cannot  speak  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  other  devices  you  mention,  never 
having  tried  them.  J.  n.  maxcy. 

Pasfield,  Ill. 

In  my  experience  there  is  no  proper 
manner.  Of  the  different  devices  the 
mutilation  of  the  hog’s  nose  is  not  ad¬ 
visable,  both  because  it  is  a  permanent 
disfigurement  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  may  be  times  when  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  hog  root.  The  use  of  the 
ring  is  effective  until  the  ring  wears  out 
or  tears  out.  It  is  very  natural  for  a 
hog  to  dig  in  the  ground.  Its  effect  on 
the  hog  is  so  good  that  I  would  advise 
your  correspondent  not  to  use  artificial 
means  to  prevent  but  either  to  keep  his 
hogs  where  the  rooting  will  do  no  harm 
or  keep  them  where  they  cannot  root. 
Just  at  this  time  of  the  year  our  large 
herd  of  brood  sows  are  running  in  the 
woods,  where  they  do  not  root  at  all, 
but  feed  on  acorns  and  nuts  that  are 
dropping.  Attached  to  this  wood  lot  is 
a  piece  of  orchard  heavily  sodded;  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  tear  this  up  we 
close  the  gate.  This  patent  device  re¬ 
minds  me  of  some  of  the  plans  to  keep 
cows  from  soiling  themselves  in  the 
stable.  A  few  are  successful.  Watchful¬ 
ness  and  attention  are  at  all  times  re¬ 
quired,  and  no  device  will  take  their 

place.  ASA  B.  GARDINER,  JR. 

Glencoe,  Md. 

I  have  never  found  any  device  to  take 
the  place  of  ringing  to  prevent  rooting. 
If  ringing  is  done  properly  it  answers 
the  purpose  well  enough  for  me.  The 
ring  must  be  placed  just  through  rim  of 
snout;  if  placed  too  deep  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  nose  bone  and  becomes 
sore  very  soon  after  and  begins  to  fes¬ 
ter;  hence,  pig’s  nose  gets  sore,  and 
usually  stays  sore  until  ring  is  removed. 

Lack,  Pa.  w.  a.  lotiiers. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  COWS. 

Turnips  and  Milk.— Both  field  turnips 
and  cabbage  seem  to  be  decided  milk 
producers.  We  have  usually  considered 
turnips  capable  of  causing  a  good  flow  of 
ill-smelling  and  low-testing  milk.  Many 
farmers  have  avoided  growing  them  be¬ 
cause  of  the  effect  upon  the  milk.  This 
season  has  been  an  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able  one  for  their  growth,  and  those  who 
sowed  got  good  crops.  One  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  had  a  good  lot  of  field 
turnips  this  year  has  been  feeding  heavily 
for  several  weeks.  He  thinks  his  cows  ate 
very  little  else  while  he  fed  turnips.  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  plan  is  a  good 
one,  though  I  took  the  trouble  to  go  to  the 
creamery  and  inquire  if  any  of  their  pa¬ 
trons'  milk  showed  any  signs  of  the  cows 
having  been  fed  turnips.  They  mentioned 
two  or  three  dairies  that  they  tnought 
gave  some  evidence  of  it,  but  not  enough 
to  do  any  harm.  They  did  not,  however, 
mention  the  dairy  to  which  I  refer,  though 
there  was  reason  Enough  for  them  to  think 
of  the  locality.  It  occurred  to  rne  that 
possibly  milk,  alter  being  well  cooled,  and 
then  hauled  to  the  creamery,  may  not 
show  as  much  evidence  of  the  kind  of  feed 
used  as  we  have  been  led  to  suppose.  As 
regards  the  quality  of  the  milk,  there  was 
only  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  reported,  though  the  quantity 
was  increased  by  fully  one-fourth.  In  this 
instance  the  turn.'ps  were  very  profitable 
to  the  farmer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 


should  hesitate  to  conclude  that  one  could 
always  get  a  similar  increase  in  quantity 
of  milk,  that  the  quality  would  always 
hold  up,  or  that  there  would  never  be  any 
complaint  respecting  condition,  if  turnips 
are  fed  heavily.  h.  a.  L. 

Ohio  Dairy  Matters.— To  date  this 
season  (November  21)  we  have  had  April 
and  May  weather,  with  scarcely  enough 
frost  to  destroy  rosebuds.  I  plucked  sweet 
pea  blooms  November  15,  and  yesterday 
saw  clover  in  bloom.  Grass  is  luxuriant; 
and  as  succulent  as  in  Summer,  with  no 
damage  from  frost.  Grain  crops  in  Ohio 
were  almost  unparalleled.  Abundant  fod¬ 
der  is  saved  in  good  condition,  and  cows 
are  going  into  Winter  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition  than  usual.  In  our  section  the 
proportion  of  Fall  cows  is  too  small,  and 
notwithstanding  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  years,  Spring  milkers  are  show¬ 
ing  almost  the  usual  shrinkage  at  this 
season.  It  is  too  early  to  expect  a  ma¬ 
terial  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  yet 
but  we  do  not  note  any  disposition  now  to 
send  good  cows  to  the  block.  This  may 
possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  encour¬ 
agement  resulting  from  oleo  legislation 
and  the  high  prices  of  beef  which  stimu¬ 
late  breeding,  though  not  so  much  to  the 
disparagement  of  butter  production  here 
as  in  the  West  where  land  is  cheaper.  The 
cost  of  a  cow’s  keep  is  so  high  in  this 
country  that  the  breeder  must  make  his 
cows  answer  a  dual  purpose  or  his  calves 
come  too  high.  Farmers  and  dairymen 
do  not  seem  to  be  excited,  but  apparently 
waiting  with  a  broad  smile  of  contentment 
to  test  the  permanency  of  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions.  Next  season  will  probably  show 
more  confidence  and  intensify  the  interest 
in  dairying  to  the  end  that  more  milkers 
will  be  in  evidence.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  year’s  production  in  the  dairy  line  will 
exceed  the  previous  year  more  than  five 
per  cent,  if  any.  j.  t.  bEntley. 

Circleville,  Ohio. 


Best 

Results 

in  feeding  for  milk  are 
obtained  by  adding  some 

Buffalo 

Gluten 

Feed 

to  balance  the  ration. 

Sample  and  booklet 

“ Feed  Your  Stock  for 
Best  Results 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day. 

Address  Department  T 

THE  GLUCOSE  SUGAR  REFINING  CO.. 
The  Rookery,  Chicago,  Hi. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HITMAN  HEM EDT  for  Ithen- 
matlim,  Hpraius,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
Is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caimtlc  Balsam  sold  is 
Y/arranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.1>0 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex-  , 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo¬ 
nials,  etc.  Address 

THS  LAWRENCE-  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


:m  a  girl 

I  .AT 

Lmwffi 


I’ll  save  your  wife 
more  work  than  two 
girls;  I  neverlosemy 
temper;  I  never  want 
a  day  off,  and  I  work 
for  nothing. 

I’m  the 

Empire 

•Easy-Running 

Crea.m  Separator, 

and  everyone  who  knows  me  says  I’m 
the  best  of  the  whole  separator  tribe. 
I’m  simple,  easy  to  turn  and  easy  to 
clean.  I’m  handsome  and  my  beauty 
and  usefulness  last  indefinitely. 

Let  me  send  you  a  book  telling  what  I 
do  for  folks. 

Empire  Cretvm  Sepa.ra.lor  Co., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

{Formerly  U. S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.) 


DeL^IhL 

Cream  Separators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y. 


THE  ARRAS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  leading  Cream  Extractor, 
because  milk  and  water  are  not 
mixed.  It  will  raise  your  cream 
in  3  to  5  hours.  Always  pure, 
sweet  milk  for  house  use  and 
feed.  The  most  convenient  de¬ 
vice  on  earth  for  handling  your 
milk  Summer  or  Winter.  Be¬ 
ware  of  imitations  and  infringe¬ 
ments,  as  our  extractor  is  fully 
patented.  Agents  wanted. 
Arras  Cream  Separator  Co., 
21,  1901.  BLUFITTON,  OHIO. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfectfreedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  ForestviUe,  Conn. 


wjider’s  stanchion 

— Being  an  i  mpro  vement  over 
Smith's.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safest  awingj  stanchioi 
made,  Hasiteel latch  and  automatic 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannotturn  it  in  back¬ 
ing  ont.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
wood.  Pinafor  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  Send  for  testimonials. 

J.  K.  WILDES  &  SONS,  Bon^S. 


.  The  Convex — very  simple,  quick 
\  to  operate.  Bully  V — latest  and  molt 
!  powerful  V-Kmfe  made.  Sent  on 
trial.  Calf  Dishorner  and  other 
^supplies.  Send  for  catalog. 
■Western  orders  filled 
I  from  Chicago. 

.  A  CEO.  WEBSTER 

{The Convex  Christiana,  P., 


Dehorned  Cattle 

rest- easy  and  show  better  milk  and  beef 
suits.  The  job  is  quickly  done  with  the 

KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 

Cuts  four  sides  wt  once.  Leaves  it  smooth  and 
clean  cut,  no  breaking  or  crush  ine  of  horn, 
widely  used  than  all  others.  Fully  guaranteed. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS, 


free 


iars. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  ^ 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jackot  Kettle.,  Hog  Scaldors,  Cal¬ 
drons.  etc.  *3"  Send  for  circulars 

D.  B.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


Newton’.  Been.  Cough,  9U, 
temper  sad  lodJgeellcs  Cure. 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  nor 
can.  Dealers,  mail  cr  gx.paia. 

fi.wton  Home  Kerned;  Co. 
i  y  j  Toledo.  Uhls. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


Cures  all  species  of  lame¬ 
ness,  curbs,  splints,  con¬ 
tracted  cord,  thrush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper, founder, pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.  Satisfaction 
or  money 
refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 


TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page 
book, ‘-Veterinary  Experience”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 
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HUMOROUS 


Life  Is  real  and  life  Is  earnest. 

And  we  all  have  stunts  to  do; 

Even  if  they  are  not  pleasant, 

We  have  got  to  see  them  through. 

Knowing  this,  the  little  bumble 
Bee  will  hustle  like  a  chump 

Just  to  furnish  an  example 
That  will  make  a  sluggard  hump. 

And  the  robin  clears  the  garden 
Of  the  surplus  bugs  and  worms, 

While  the  little  fresh  mosquito 
Peddles  round  the  fever  germs. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

Frikxd:  “But  if  there’s  no  hope  of 
saving  him,  doctor,  what  are  you  going 
to  perform  the  operation  for?”  Doctor: 
“$100.” — Town  and  Country. 

Dextist:  “I  see  that  I  shall  have  to 
kill  the  nerve.”  Patient:  “Don’t.  It 
would  ruin  me  in  business.  I’m  a  life 
insurance  agent.” — New  Jersey  Mirror. 

Tile  Maid:  “I  see  they  have  now  a 
Woman’s  Dictionary.  Do  you  suppose 
it  differs  from  any  other?”  The  Brute: 
“Probably  has  more  words  in  it.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 

Boxes:  “What  makes  you  so  down¬ 
hearted?”  Binks:  “My  employer’s  wife 
has  gone  and  endowed  another  mission.” 
Bones:  “What  of  that?”  Binks:  “Every 
time  she  does  it  the  old  man  cuts  down 
our  salaries  to  get  even.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Yes,”  said  the  pilgrim  in  the  elderly 
overcoat  with  the  bulging  pockets,  “him 
an’  me  is  in  partnership,  but  we  don’t  do 
business  together.”  “How’s  that?” 
“Why,  he  goes  around  sellin’  a  stove 
blackin’  that  leaves  a  stain  on  the  fin¬ 
gers.  I  go  around  next  day  to  the  same 
houses  with  the  only  soap  that’ll  take 
it  off.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Miss  Joy:  “Madam,  Mr.  Foster  has 
come  to  take  me  for  a  drive;  may  I  go, 
madam?’'  Madam:  “You  know.  Miss 
Joy,  the  rules  of  Vassal-  do  not  allow  it, 
unless  you  are  engaged.  Are  you  en¬ 
gaged  to  Mr.  Foster?”  Miss  Joy  (doubt¬ 
fully) :  “N-no;  but  if  you  will  let  me  go 
I  shall  be  by  the  time  we  get  back.” — 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 

The  Boy’s  Father:  “Madam,  let  me 
ask  if  your  daughter  knows  how  to  run 
a  house — can  cook,  for  example,  and 
nurse  the  sick,  mend  clothes,  and,  in 
fact,  is  familiar  with  all  the  multifar¬ 
ious  details  of  domesticity?”  The  Girl’s 
Mother:  “Certainly  not,  sir!  Why,  if 
she  had  learned  all  those  things  her  edu¬ 
cation  would  have  been  neglected.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roois,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  316  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

FREE! 

Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 

GOOD  FOR  DECEMBER . 

A  Very  Fine  Imported 
China  Tea  Set 

(56  pieces)  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor 
Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch,  and  many 
other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  FItEE,  with  a  club  order  of 
20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop  OOc. 
Tea,  or  20  lbs.  Baking1  Powder, 
45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  of 
Teas  and  B.  P.  This  advertisement 
MUST  accompany  order.  You 
will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  orders 
among  your  neighbors  and  friends  for 
20  lbs.  of  our  celebrated  Teas  &  B.  P. 


IHE  6REAT.AMERICAN  TEA  GO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK . 


CAUTION! 


When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOFING 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  be  sure  that  the 
name  “RUBEROID”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as. in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Ruberoid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 
Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


DELOACH 


fsm  MILLS  ARE  BEST. 
The  Price  is  Right  Too. 
Known  the  World  Over. 
FARMERS'  SI25  SAW  MILL 
Oats  2000  Feet  Lumber  u  day  with  only  4  h.  p. 
DeLoach  Variable  Feed  8aw  Mills,  4tol00h.p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery,  Planers, 
Shingle,  Latli  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
DeLoach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  ItoxOOO  Atlanta,  Go. 
(Branch,  120  Liberty  St.,  NewYork.) 
Handsome  Catalogue  Free  if  you  cut  this  out  and 
give  name  of  paper. 


WATER 


If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Itider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
■si  that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  N K\v  York. 
2.>0  Franklin  St..  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL.  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Itey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  n.  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  WHET Z  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

Cheapest  and  Safeat  Tower  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream,  sawing  wood  and  all  power 
pnrposes.  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  and  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Kxp.,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan-Am.  Exp.,  Buffo]  >, 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal, Charleston,  G.O., 
Exp..  1909.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIfiTZ,  128  Mott  At,,  New  York 

THE  KELLY  pAUT'ilft 

does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn, 
in  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  in  any  propor¬ 
tions.  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  any 
grain  that  grows.  Has 
d  up  lex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Gives  a  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Every  machine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  -‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  THK  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

Dept.  X.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE 

Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAW  MILL 

for  45  years— too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  En¬ 
gines,  Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  Implements,  mailed 

tre A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

—  Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 
Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Hoisters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


USED 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

ay  Prat.  F.  W.  WOLL  , 

•  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  nnd  up-to-oato,  ne»t- 
I  ly  bound  into  a  volume  of  234  pn^es.  Itembraceafulilnform- 
!  ation  from  planting  to  feed  ini?  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
fl  plana  and  specifications  for  building  allsllos.  Also  embraces: 

I  1— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  In  Modem  Agriculture, 

*  And  Illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mulled  for  10c. 

coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


The  High  Price  of  Goal 

Is  the  cause  of  much  present  anxiety  but  there  is  a 
practical  way  of  overcoming  it  to  some  extent. 

'WW  W  With  an  Appleton  Wood  Haw 
L  W  V  you  can  rapidly  and  with  ease 
‘vlkia  9  and  safety  — 


SAW 


your  own  wood  and 

SAVE  COAL, 

time,  labor,  money; 
or  saw  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wood  and  make 

$5to$l5  DAY 

Strong,  rigid  frame, 
adj  ustable  dust  proof 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We 
make  5  styles.  Also 
the  famous  “Hero” 
Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw,  Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
Huskers.  Shellers.Sweop  Horse  Powers, Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-  day  for  Free  Catalogue. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO..  27  Fargo  St..  Batavia. III. 


HORSE  POWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


FOR  $90.00 


We  offer  you  a  strictly  modern,  absolutely  new  and  perfect,  fully 
guaranteed  gas  or  gasoline  engine,  complete  with  pumping  jack  and 
all  fixtures  and  fittings. 


Price  for  the  2-Horse  Power, 


$90.00 


For  efficiency,  quality,  simplicity,  mechanical  construction  and 
economy,  the  engine  is  unsurpassed. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Motive  Power,  both  new  and  second  hand. 
Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  57. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO 

W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


AFTER  TRIAL 

if  our  Quaker  City  Qrlndlnjc  Mill 

docs  not  prove  to  be  the  best  you  have 
ever  seen  or  used  for  all  classes  of  work, 
send  it  back  to  us.  We  guarantee  every 
mill.  Crushes  and  grinds  all  grains 
singly  or  mixed.  Makes  excellent  corn 
meal  for  tabid  um.  -BALLBEARINGS — rum 
V\  easy.  Send  for  36th  Annual  Catalog.  Mailod  FREE. 
yik  We  handle  all  standard  makes  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Get  our  prices  on  what  you  want. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  &  CO.,  3737  Filbert  8t.,  Philadelphia,  P*. 
ffhe  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Canal  and  Randolph  Sts.,  Chicago, 

FARMERS’  MILLS 

French  Burr  anil  Attrition.  For  every  farm  purpose. 
Grind  all  grain  for  meal  or  feed.  Crush  and  grind  ear 
corn.  Guaranteed  to  do  more  and  better 
work  than  any  other  mill  of  same  size. 

15  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Their  work  speaks  for  and 
.  sells  them.  If  not  superior 
'  to  others,  return.  Nocharge. 
Write  for  catalog*  discount. 

Sprout,  Waldron  «fc  Co., 
Box  18  Muncy,  Pa. 

VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 

Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4.  8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

T1IOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


MILLS 


That  0©  the  Work 

mm  to  Perfection 

and  are  away  down  in  price.  Geared  mills 
for  ear  corn  or  small  grains.  Guaranteed  to 
grind  rye  faster  and  better  than  any  other 
mill.  COMBINED  MILLS  with  best  horse 
power.  Easy  running  saws. 

Don’t  Buy  Until  You  Got  Price  and  Free  Catalog  15. 

You  will  find  many  advantages  in 
buying  from  the 

|  Buckeye  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Springfield,0. 


Try  This  Mill 

Before  You  Buy  it. 

If  it  doesn’t  do  better 
work,  more  rapidly  than 
others  costing  twice  as 
much  don’t  keep  it.  It’s  ' 

a  Hew  Holland  ^  8  Sizes. 

Cob  and  Feed  Mill  especially  adapted  to* 
wind-mill  and  other  light  power.  It  is  sold  at  ] 
a  low  price  under  positive  guarantee.  Capa 
city  20  to  100  bu.  per  hour.  Catalogue  free. 

New  Holland  Machine  Works,  Box  11 5.  New  Holland,  Pa. 


When  You  Buy  IT  fkl  C  g  I  A  f  IT 

buy  the  best  and  LlTO*!  s_  ra  O  sL 

the' ross  machinery 

is  the  best ,  and  if  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof.  Woll’a 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 

pn  ii  BfiBB  I  Hand  or  power,  for  all  kinds 

FAN  mlLLSai..‘iirnJyy’:"-'t;"’ 
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THE  VERGON  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

OHIO’S  CHAMPION  OF  MOWING  AND  MULCHING. 

Red  Apples  in  Blue  Grass. 

MAN  AND  ENVIRONMENT.— One  mile  east  of  the 
college  town  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  upon  a  fertile  plateau 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Olentangy,  is  located 
the  famous  apple  orchard  of  F.  P.  Vergon.  Suddenly 
turning  into  view  and  briskly  approaching  comes  a 
lively  little  sorrel  and  an  up-to-date  buggy  carrying 
a  hale,  jovial,  great-hearted  Frenchman.  Mr.  Vergon, 
who  takes  a  certain  degree  of  pride  in  being  a  “thor¬ 
oughbred,”  came  with  his  parents  from  France  when 
but  a  small  boy.  The  family  settled  upon  the  farm 
where  he,  at  the  age  of  72  years,  still  resides.  At 
the  time  of  their  coming  the  greater  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  much  of  the  ground  upon  which  the 
city  of  Delaware  is  built,  was  in  dense  forest.  Mr. 
Vergon  himself  in  his  younger  days  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  clearing  up  of  150  acres  of  virgin  forest 
It  was  during  these  earlier  experiences  that  he  be¬ 
came  interested  and  impressed  with  Nature’s  plan  for 
the  maintenance  of  fertility  and  the  conservation 
of  moisture  by  mulching.  No  matter  how  dry  the 
season,  nor  how  severely  cultivated  crops  in  the  clear¬ 
ing  suffered  from  lack  of  moisture,  he  was  always 
able  to  find  cool,  moist  soil  beneath  the  thick  blanket 
of  leaves  and  leaf  mold  in  the  forest,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  an  army  of  giant  trees  was  daily 
pumping  from  the  earth  many  tons  of  water.  With 
these  truths  in  mind  Mr.  Vergon.  continued  for  many 
years  breeding  Short-horn  cattle  and,  incidentally, 
storing  a  great  supply  of  fertility  in  the  Blue-grass 
pastures  of  the  farm. 

ORCHARD  MANAGEMENT. — It  was  upon  these 
rich  pastures  of  nearly  40  years  standing  that  his 
young  orchard  was  planted,  which  is  now  14  years 
old.  The  soil  is  of  a  loamy  nature  with  a  subsoil  of 
brash  red  clay  and  at  considerable  depth  a  stratum 
of  shale.  The  surface  of  this  tableland  is  gently  un¬ 
dulating  and  is  broken  only  by  the  abrupt  slopes  of  a 
rather  broad,  flat-bottomed  ravine  which  affords  ex¬ 
cellent  frost  drainage  through  the  central  part  of  the 
orchard.  In  planting  the  trees  the  dense  Blue-grass 
sod  is  broken  only  by  the  excavation  of  ample  holes 
for  the  roots  of  the  young  tree,  which  is  set  firm  as  a 
post  at  an  angle  of  several  degrees  toward  the  south¬ 
west.  A  mulching  of  coarse  stable  manure  is  applied 
in  the  Spring,  directly  after  planting,  at  the  rate  of  a 
wagonload  to  eight  or  10  trees.  In  Autumn  this  mulch 
is  raked  away  from  the  stem  of  the  tree  and  left  in  a 
circle  about  its  base.  The  following  Spring  the  re¬ 
maining  litter  is  again  raked  up  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  and  a  slightly  wider  circle  spaded  up  about  its 
roots.  This  new  “ring”  of  tough  sod  is  turned  bot¬ 
tom-side  up  and  left  in  a  circle  under  the  “drip”  of 
the  branches.  This  is  repeated  for  the  first  four  or 
five  years.  Mr.  Vergon  now  uses  a  small  mound  of 
fine  cinders  about  the  stem  of  the  young  tree  as  soon 
as  it  has  become  well  established,  which  is  usually  by 
the  second  year.  He  finds  the  cinders  an  effectual 
protection  from  mice.  Subsequent  culture  of  his 
young  trees  is  none  other  than  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  plan  suggested  by  Nature  early  in  Mr.  Vergon’s 
life.  The  wonderful  matted  growth  of  fine  Blue  grass 
is  each  season  mown  and  raked  up  in  a  circle  about 
each  tree  beneath  the  drip  of  its  branches.  A  second 
growth  at  once  takes  place,  and  the  surface  is  again 
promptly  covered  with  a  dense  luxurious  matting 
which  lies  closely  upon  the  ground  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year,  and  through  which  a  new  and 
rampant  growth  pushes  the  next  Spring. 

NATURE’S  PLAN;  ITS  RESULTS.— It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  method,  as  practiced  by  Mr. 
Vergon,  was  not  by  any  means  made  necessary  by 
rough  or  untillable  land,  as  tUe  entire  orchard  of  50 


acres,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow,  abrupt  slopes 
of  the  ravine  alluded  to,  is  admirably  suited  for  cul¬ 
tivation.  With  the  soil  of  the  orchard  protected  by  a 
thick,  spongy  fabric  of  Blue  grass,  the  ground  beneath 
the  trees  kept  cool  and  moist  by  its  clippings  and  the 
low-headed  trees  whose  branches  would  soon  lie  upon 
the  mulch,  thus  shutting  out  the  light  and  aiding  in 
the  nitrification  of  the  plant  food  already  in  the  soil 
as  well  as  in  the  decay  of  accumulating  matter  upon 
its  surface,  Mr.  Vergon  thought  that  he  had  hit  upon 


EASY  PICKING  IN  THE  VERGON  ORCHARD.  Fig.  342. 


the  plan  of  the  Creator  in  caring  for  the  trees.  How¬ 
ever,  before  launching  too  freely  upon  his  hobby,  he 
wrote  to  the  State  Experiment  Station,  asking  the 
opinion  of  a  horticultural  expert.  Prof.  Green,  ever 
conservative,  replied  that  it  was  a  new  thing,  but  it 
might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  try  it.  Mr.  Vergon  did 
try  it,  it  was  a  good  thing,  it  is  constantly  proving  a 
good  thing,  and  it  promises  to  continue  a  good  thing, 
as  the  trees  are  exceptionally  healthy  and  uniform 
and  wonderfully  productive.  Last  year  the  orchard, 
I  believe,  produced  6,000  bushels,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  trees  were  equally  heavily  loaded  this  season. 
Additional  advantages  of  low-headed  trees,  Mr.  Ver- 


A  LOW-HEADED  ROME  BEAUTY.  Fig.  343. 

gon  claims,  are  the  stockier,  “better-knit”  bodies 
which  are  never  injured  by  the  sun  nor  molested  by 
borers;  the  “anchoring”  of  the  trees  against  the 
storm  and  wind  by  the  fruit-laden  branches  resting 
upon  the  mulched  earth;  the  ease  of  gathering  the 
apples— fully  one-half  of  the  crop  of  the  14-year-old 
orchard  being  picked  from  the  ground  (See  Fig.  342); 
the  facility  with  which  the  trees  are  reached  by  the 
sprayer,  and  the  saving  of  nearly  all  the  windfalls 
(not  “worm-falls”  in  Mr.  Vergon’s  orchard),  from 
bruising.  So  many  of  the  great,  smooth  apples  lie 
upon,  near,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mulch  that 
when  one  is  accidentally  shaken  off,  or  takes  a  notion 


to  drop,  it  is  not  a  long,  hazardous  journey  of  bumps, 
bruisings  and  final  crushing,  but  simply  a  case  of 
“please  lie  over,  comrade,  and  let  me  plump  down  and 
rest  till  market  day.”  The  windfalls  are  gathered, 
graded  and  the  greater  part  of  them  sold  as  first-class 
fruit.  Moreover,  as  an  object  lesson  on  low-heading 
of  apple  trees,  Mr.  Vergon  has  placed  thermometers 
here  and  there  under  the  trees,  onfe  foot  from  the 
bodies  and  in  like  positions.  In  comparison  with 
high-headed  trees  he  finds  that,  in  the  heated  season, 
the  temperature  beneath  the  “low-down”  trees  aver¬ 
ages  about  three  degrees  cooler  than  at  a  like  point 
under  the  higher  heads,  where  sun  and  air  have  freer 
access.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this,  in  a  measure,  re¬ 
tards  the  period  of  maturity — a  point  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  growing  Winter  apples.  The  Rome 
Beauty  tree.  Fig.  343,  is  a  typical  representative  of 
his  plan  of  low-heading.  The  trees  in  this  orchard 
are  not  pruned  much  for  a  few  years  after  planting, 
and  then  only  to  preserve  a  well  proportioned  and 
evenly  “screened”  head.  True,  the  little  tree,  at 
planting,  is  carefully  shaped  with  the  knife  and  only 
those  branches  left  which  will  form  a  well-balanced 
top  which  must  begin  within  2 y2  or  three  feet  from 
the  ground. 

FIGHTING  ORCHARD  PESTS.— It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing,  I  presume,  that  in  this  well-kept  orchard  spray¬ 
ing  is  thorough  from  start  to  finish.  There  is  a  slight 
sprinkling,  too,  of  the  San  Jos6  scale;  but  Mr.  Ver¬ 
gon,  instead  of  being  distressingly  alarmed,  in  the 
Winter,  orders  a  carload  of  crude  petroleum  and  smil¬ 
ingly  deals  death  and  destruction  among  the  “pesky 
little  critters.”  Not  a  tree  in  nearly  2,000  shows  the 
least  sign  of  injury  from  either  the  scale  or  the  pe¬ 
troleum;  and  the  scale,  so  far,  is  having  a  mighty  dis¬ 
couraging  existence.  A  little  help  from  natural  ene¬ 
mies,  it  is  thought,  would  wipe  them  out  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  truth  is  that  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  aggressive,  indomitable  young  manager,  J.  C. 
Vergon,  “to  die  is  gain”  for  anything  in  the  way  of 
an  orchard  pest. 

VARIETIES. — Those  principally  grown  are  Rome 
Beauty,  Minkler  and  Ben  Davis,  with  what  would 
ordinarily  be  considered  a  liberal  planting  of  Bell¬ 
flower,  Jonathan  and  Fameuse  or  Snow.  The  Rome 
Beauties  do  excellently  in  his  orchard.  The  trees  are 
well  loaded  with  specimens  of  good  size,  which  are 
very  uniform  and,  practically,  all  absolutely  perfect. 
This  variety  takes  very  kindly  to  spraying  and  I  doubt 
if  one  could  find  one  apple  in  one  hundred  that  shows 
a  single  defect  or  blemish  from  insects  or  fungus  dis¬ 
ease.  The  Rome  Beauties  and  Ben  Davis  are  given 
good  soil  and  locations,  as  they  are  inclined  to  be  par¬ 
ticular  in  that  respect.  They  thrive  upon  high,  fer¬ 
tile,  sunny  locations.  The  Minkler  is  a  sort  of 
“rough-and-ready  fellow”  that  will  grow,  thrive  and 
bear  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and  is  given  the 
thinner  land,  the  slopes  of  the  ravine  and  the  rather 
wet  (though  underdrained)  location  along  the  course 
of  the  small  stream.  In  quality  it  is  considered  a 
little  above  Stark — not  so  good  as  Baldwin — and  is  of 
good  red  color.  It  is  a  good  dependable  variety  for 
this  section  in  many  respects.  I  never  saw  such  Bell¬ 
flowers.  While  not  so  loaded  as  were  the  other  va¬ 
rieties,  the  branches,  in  places,  were  weighted  to  the 
ground  where  the  great,  perfect,  greenish-yellow  fruit 
lay  upon  the  grassy  mulch,  reminding  one  of  some 
varieties  of  our  little  Summer  squashes.  They  were 
selling  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  September  25,  at  $4.50 
per  barrel.  The  Jonathan  and  Fameuse  were  already 
picked  and  in  cold  storage. 

THE  STORAGE  HOUSE. — Mr.  Vergon  has  a  cold 
storage  building  32x54  feet  in  size.  This  is  shown, 
among  the  fruiting  trees,  in  Fig.  345.  The  more  ele¬ 
vated  part  of  this  structure,  upon  the  right  hand,  was 
the  original  cold  storage  room,  24x32  feet,  to  which. 
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as  may  be  seen,  has  been  joined  an  addition.  The 
older  part  is  built  with  double  walls,  the  18-inch 
space  between  being  filled  with  sawdust.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  is  14  feet  high,  and  the  ice  chamber,  of  course, 
above.  Mr.  Vergon  does  not  like  the  old  wooden 
structure  nor  the  plan  of  filling  the  walls  with  saw¬ 
dust,  as  the  latter  is  continually  settling,  and  affords 
a  harbor  for  rats  and  mice.  The  old  room  does  its 
duty,  however,  and  the  Jonathans  and  Fameuse  were 
safely  stowed  away  in  the  chilling  temperature  with¬ 
in  its  walls.  It  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  those 
varieties,  which  do  not  keep  in  ordinary  storage  long¬ 
er  than  early  Winter.  The  new  addition  is  built  of 
hollow  brick.  The  walls  are  in  three  sections  with 
two  two-inch  spaces  between.  One  of  these  is  packed 
with  mineral  wool,  which  is  known  to  be  an  excellent 
non-conductor.  Ice  is  not  used  in  this  new  addition 
where  the  later-keeping  sorts  are  stored.  The  tem¬ 
perature,  however,  is  under  almost  perfect  control  by 
a  carefully  planned  system  of  ventilation.  Under  the 
floor  is  a  shallow  “basement”  probably  two  or  three 
feet  in  depth.  In  the  foundation  are  openings  with 
sliding  doors  for  the  admission  of  cold  air  when  the 
temperature  outside  is  colder  than  that  of  the  storage 
room.  The  currents  of  cold  air  enter  the  traps  in  the 
foundation,  pass  up  through  long,  narrow,  screened 
openings  in  the  floor,  of  which  there  are  six — three 
upon  each  side — circulate  among  and  through  the 
closely-packed  crates  of  fruit  and  pass  out  through 
sliding  traps  in  the  ceiling.  There  is  also  a  large, 
hinged  and  screened,  double  window  near  the  ceiling 
at  the  end  of  the  storage  room,  which  also  may  be 
thrown  open  when  desired. 

Thermometers  are  provided  for  both  indoors  and 
out,  closely  watched,  and  the  circulation  increased  or 
diminished,  as  necessary,  to  keep  an  even  and  low 
degree  of  temperature.  As  is  also  shown,  an  ample 
driveway  passes  through  the  building  crosswise; 
this,  too,  is  packed  with  crated  apples  when  the  two 
storage  rooms  are  full.  Mr.  Vergon  has  4,000  crates, 
each  holding  1%  bushel.  These,  filled  with  apples,  are 
packed  as  solidly  as  brick,  and  14  feet  high  in  the 
storage.  The  cold  air  system  of  the  new  addition 
gives  excellent  satisfaction.  In  conclusion,  I  will  state 
that  Mr.  Vergon  is  very  conservative  in  regard  to 
what  he  is  accomplishing  by  his  carefully-studied 
methods.  He  does  not  claim  that  his  is  the  only 
plan  to  pursue  in  apple  culture;  but  prefers  to  let 
the  other  fellow  peacefully  follow  the  dictation  of  his 
own  judgment.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
he  does  occasionally  smile  when  he  hears  or  speaks 
of  the  various  trials  and  troubles  that  seem  to  occur 
now  and  then  among  his  friends  who  so  emphatically 
proclaim  the  doctrine  of  “constant  cultivation.”  As 
before  stated,  Mr.  Vergon’s  son,  J.  C.  Vergon,  is  the 
manager  of  this  great  business,  and  under  whose  care 
every  detail  is  safe  and  well  calculated  to  bring  ul¬ 
timate  success  and  profit.  f.  h.  baet.ou. 

Ohio. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

PIPING  FOR  WATER  SUPPLY.— We  were  saved 
the  necessity  of  building  a  new  feed  room  in  order  to 
get  the  water  to  run  through  our  little  coal  heater, 
thus  turning  our  supply  of  ice-cold  water  in  Winter 
into  a  veritable  hot  spring.  We  laid  a  new  %-inch 
lead  pipe.,  and  this  gives  us  such  a  good  flow  and 
force,  that  there  is  ample  fall  to  convey  a  good  stream 
up  into  the  hot  water  tank,  although  the  surface  of 
the  spring  20  rods  distant  is  only  about  a  foot  higher 
than  the  box.  If  you  think  of  laying  a  pipe  to  convey 
water  to  your  barn  or  house,  don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  laying  a  small  pipe,  and  think  twice  before  using 
any  other  kind  of  pipe  but  lead.  I  have  known  too 
many  cases  where  galvanized  iron  pipe  has  filled  up 
with  rust  and  sediment  in  a  short  time,  and  caused 
trouble.  I  have  a  near  neighbor  who  laid  a  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  pipe,  one-inch  size,  from  a  fine  spring  about 
10  years  ago  to  his  buildings.  The  supply  of  water  is 
ample,  and  the  fall  good,  not  less  than  10  feet.  The 
first  few  years  the  service  was  excellent.  Within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  however,  he  has  been  constant¬ 
ly  bothered,  having  to  open  the  trench  several  times 
and  take  up  sections  of  the  pipe.  Had  he  used  lead 
instead  of  iron  I  am  satisfied  all  this  bother  and  ex¬ 
pense  would  have  been  saved.  The  idea  of  running 
your  stream  of  ice-cold  water  in  Winter  through  a 
coal  heater  before  delivering  into  the  barnyard  seems 
to  be  new,  in  this  section  at  least,  and  promises  to 
be  good.  We  keep  a  number  of  horses,  colts,  cows, 
heifers,  etc.,  and  a  water  box  in  a  sheltered  part  of 
the  barnyard  with  a  stream  of  warm  water  running 
into  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  one, 
from  which  we  had  to  chop  the  ice  every  cold  day. 

STARTING  A  DAIRY. — When  I  embarked  in  the 
hen  business  I  sold  off  a  good  dairy  of  cows.  For  a 
number  of  years  we  took  on  dry  cattle  and  young 
stock  from  neighbors  in  order  to  utilize  our  pasture, 
and  sold  the  surplus  hay.  There  was  very  little  in¬ 


come,  however,  from  pasturing  young  stock  at  50  to 
75  cents  per  month,  so  we  started  in  about  two  years 
ago,  to  raise  another  dairy.  We  now  have  10  heifers, 
most  of  which  will  be  giving  milk  before  Spring.  We 
have  sold  a  few  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  milk¬ 
ing,  but  think  we  shall  keep  these  10  for  our  own  use. 
We  have  just  commenced  to  sell  a  little  milk,  at  a 
time  when  wholesale  price  is  higher  than  it  has  been 
for  years;  3%  cents  per  quart  is  quite  a  change  from 
2*4  cents,  which  was  top  price  at  the  time  I  quit  milk 
production.  I  look  for  still  higher  prices  for  both 
milk  and  butter  in  the  near  future.  All  the  signs 
point  that  way,  as  I  look  at  them.  When  I  sold  my 
dairy  of  cows  most  of  my  neighbors  shook  their  heads 
and  said  that  I  was  making  a  sad  mistake.  Most  of 
them  still  think  that  dairying  is  the  only  way  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  farm  and  raise  good  crops. 
I  was  also  trained  in  that  school  of  belief.  I  broke 
away,  however,  and  burned  my  bridges  behind  me. 
Almost  any  of  said  neighbors  would  admit  that  the 
farm  is  now  producing  better  crops  than  ever  before, 
while  its  owner  feels  that  he  has  but  just  begun  to 
learn  how  to  “feed  the  plant”  rather  than  to  try  to 
feed  the  land. 

LAYING  PULLETS. — I  believe  I  set  a  mark  for 
those  New  York  pullets,  which  was  “to  eat  pumpkin 
pie  for  my  Thanksgiving  dinner  made  from  eggs  from 
that  pen.”  They  failed  to  “get  there,”,”  however, 
which  perhaps  is  just  as  well,  since  my  physician  has 
ordered  me  to  eliminate  pie  from  my  bill  of  fare.  The 
trouble  was  partly  with  the  President,  however,  and 
not  entirely  with  the  pullets.  Had  he  named  Nov- 
vember  30  instead  of  November  27,  the  pullets  would 
have  been  “on  deck”  with  the  eggs. 

FEEDING  THE  PIGS. — Billy  G.  made  a  success  at 
balancing  his  own  ration  from  whole  corn  and  skim- 
milk.  He  was  just  a  good  average  pig  at  the  start, 
weighing  26  pounds  when  weaned,  at  about  seven 
weeks  old.  I  am  trying  the  same  system  of  feeding 
on  a  couple  of  pigs  that  are  a  good  way  below  an 
average.  We  had  six  sows  with  50  pigs  all  in  one 
pen  before  the  pigs  were  weaned,  and  I  noticed  that 
two  of  the  pigs  failed  to  grow.  The  probabilities  are 
that  some  of  the  older  and  stronger  pigs  had  robbed 
them  of  their  place  at  meals.  Seeing  that  they  were 
not  doing  well  I  removed  them  late  in  October,  and 
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placed  them  in  a  pen  where  they  have  corn  and  skim- 
milk  unlimited  as  Billy  had,  in  order  to  see  if  such 
feeding  will  succeed  with  genuine  “runts.”  I  am 
sorry  that  I  failed  to  weigh  them  when  first  removed, 
but  judge  that  they  would  weigh  between  four  and 
five  pounds  each.  They  certainly  did  not  feel  heavier 
than  a  good  hen.  They  ate  sparingly  at  first,  the 
milk  being  generally  pretty  cold.  After  we  com¬ 
menced  to  put  warm  milk  in  their  trough  several 
times  a  day  they  soon  began  to  eat  and  grow,  and  by 
November  18  the  two  weighed  25  pounds,  and  at  this 
writing,  December  3,  they  weigh  40  pounds,  and  begin 
to  look  like  quite  promising  pigs.  They  are  not  grow¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  Billy  did,  neither  are  they  eating  as 
much  by  far.  What,  if  any,  is  the  secret  of  success 
in  such  a  system  of  feeding  young  pigs?  I  attribute 
it  to  the  fact  that  they  eat  little  and  often.  You 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  often  they  will  go  and 
take  a  sip  of  milk  or  crack  a  few  kernels  of  corn. 
Sucking  pigs  eat  very  often,  usually  at  least  every 
two  hours,  and  it  is  a  radical  change,  as  well  as  de¬ 
parture  from  nature’s  order  of  things,  for  them  to  be 
given  an  entire  change  of  diet  at  weaning  time,  and 
be  compelled  to  eat  only  three  times  a  day. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


OTHER  SIDE  OF  TELEPHONE  QUESTION. 

Charles  Sumner,  on  being  asked  to  listen  to  a 
speech  giving  the  other  side  of  the  slavery  question, 
said  that  “there  is  no  other  side  to  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion.”  This  is  largely  true  of  the  telephone,  and  quite 
as  true  of  it  as  of  the  mail  service.'  Either  may  be 
abused,  but  the  abuse  is  on  account  of  the  fault  of 
the  user  instead  of  the  system.  I  hear  complaints 
like  this:  “Well,  I  thought  I  should  especially  like 
my  ’phone,  and  in  many  ways  do,  but  I  find  it  so  easy 
when  I  have  a  little  friendly  chat  with  a  friend  to 
say  it  at  once  that  I  do  not  have  so  much  to  call  for 
a  special  visit,  and  the  presence  of  my  friend  is  not 
so  often  enjoyed.”  The  ’phone  in  some  measure 
changes  the  character  of  social  intercourse  by  elimi¬ 
nating  the  personal  presence  and  magnetism  of  your 
friend.  It  is  also  refreshing  to  have  some  cause  to 
leave  home  once  in  a  while,  and  spend  a  few  hours  in 


new  surroundings.  With  telephone,  free  rural  mail 
and  daily  paper  one  may  live  the  life  of  a  personal 
recluse,  and  he  becomes  so  hungry  for  society  that  he 
wants  to  sit  in  the  front  yard  awhile  and  see  the  faces 
of  those  passing.  The  telephone  also  is  accused  of 
increasing  tattling  and  worthless  gossip.  But  we 
should  remember  that  it  also  increases  helpful  in¬ 
spiring  conversation. 

When  we  put  in  our»system  no  merchant  would 
take  it.  One  said  that  a  friend  of  hig  advised  him  not 
to  have  one,  since  in  his  experience  “every  old  wo* 
man  would  order  goods  sent  out  by  the  mail  wagon 
or  a  neighbor  to  pay  a  Saturday,”  but  when  Saturday 
comes  they  neglect  it.  This  is  true  of  those  who  will 
pay,  ahd  it  is  easier  for  those  who  are  poor  pay  to 
ask  for  credit  over  the  telephone  than  face  to  face. 
He  said  that  it  greatly  increased  his  accounts.  An¬ 
other  trouble  our  merchants  feared  was  that  it  would 
start  a  delivery  system  which  is  hardly  practical  In 
small  towns.  The  system  was  not  in  long  before  a 
new  store  was  started  with  a  telephone,  and  its  or¬ 
ders  were  so  many  that  everyone  had  to  put  in  a 
telephone.  One  other  misfortune  in  its  use  is  that 
some  take  a  telephone  who  do  not  need- it  for  business 
purposes  and  can’t  afford  it  for  social  uses.  I  knew 
on©  renter  to  sell  his  last  family  cow  to  Secure  a  tele¬ 
phone,  and  the  monthly  charge  of  $1  or  more  comes 
pretty  often  to  one  who  handles  but  little  cash  a 
year.  It  robs  his  family  of  what  they  need  much 
more,  just  because  his  wife  probably  delights  in  gos¬ 
sip  and  can’t  stand  it  to  see  others  chatting  over  it 
and  talking  about  their  “fun”  without  enjoying  it 
herself.  The  great  misfortune  in  many  rural  districts 
is  that  they  do  not  wake  up  and  put  in  a  mutual  and 
run  it  at  cost,  which  is  done  freely  in  many  places  at 
$3  a  year.  I  know  one  system  of  6,000  ’phones  in 
Indiana  which  costs  an  average  of  $3  a  year.  This  is 
$18,000  a  year,  while  if  a  corporation  had  put  it  in 
and  charged  $1  a  month  it  would  cost  those  people 
$72,000  a  year.  e.  h.  coelins. 

Central  Indiana. 


DEVICE  FOR  OIL  HEATING. 

Referring  to  editorial,  page  712,  one  of  my  neighbors 
here  is  heating  three  large  greenhouses  very  success¬ 
fully  with  oil.  I  understand  he  uses  crude  oil.  This 
device  is  shown  at  Fig.  344.  In  the  diagram,  1  and  2 
are  oil  tanks,  used  one  at  a  time.  Water  is  admitted 
under  pressure  from  below,  and  forces  the  oil  out 
through  the  pipe  3  to  the  burner.  When  tank  No.  1 
is  empty  use  tank  No.  2  while  filling  No.  1,  and  vice 
versa.  The  finest  needle  is  not  finer  than  the  fine 
jet  of  oil  spray  which  emerges  from  the  pipe  3,  and 
is  ignited  in  the  fire  chamber  under  the  grate  4,  filled 
with  fire  brick,  heating  water  in  the  boiler,  5,  and  6 
is  the  steam  pipe,  which  heats  the  greenhouses.  The 
distance  between  the  oil  tanks  and  the  boiler  may  be 
one-fourth  mile  if  necessary.  w.  b.  w. 


FIGHTING  RABBITS  AND  APPLE  BORERS. 

Apple  growers  in  the  Ozarks  are  using  wire  screens 
(window  screen  netting)  with  satisfactory  results  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  young  apple  trees  from  rabbits, 
and  there  has  been  no  complaint  of  injury  to  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  by  leaving  them  on  during  the 
Summer.  The  screen  serves  to  prevent  the  parent 
beetle  of  the  Apple  tree  borer  from  laying  the  eggs  in 
a  suitable  place,  and  is  giving  good  satisfaction.  This 
is  not  an  expensive  wrapping,  as  the  screen  wrappers 
can  be  prepared  during  spare  times.  Some  growers 
are  using  wrappers  made  of  common  newspaper  with 
good  results  for  the  borers  and  also  for  rabbits  in 
some  cases.  The  wrappers  are  satisfactory  for  borers, 
but  in  some  cases  they  do  not  prevent  injury  from 
rabbits.  I  was  in  an  orchard  this  week  where  the 
rabbits  had  torn  the  paper  from  the  trees  and  girdled 
them.  [Prof.]  j.  t.  stinson. 

Missouri. 

I  have  been  planting  out  orchards  more  or  less  for 
the  past  12  years,  and  have  had  a  rough  and  tumble 
time  of  it,  as  no  one  around  here  takes  any  interest  in 
fruit,  and  they  regard  me  as  having  gone  crazy,  so  I 
have  had  to  work  out  all  my  own  devices  for  protect¬ 
ing  my  trees.  I  find  one  of  the  best  preventives  for 
the  borer  is  to  mound  up  around  the  trees  in  May. 
as  the  borer  eggs  are  laid  down  just  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  where  the  bark  is  tender.  I  have 
also  used  with  benefit  a  wash  made  of  slaked  lime, 
soft  soap  (or  better  whale  oil),  a  small  quantity  of  gas 
tar,  say  a  gill  to  a  two-gallon  bucket  of  whitewash, 
a  little  glue^to  make  it  stick  to  the  trees  and  a  small 
quantity  of  earth  or  clay,  three  or  four  handfuls  to 
each  bucket.  This  should  be  applied  to  the  trees  each 
Spring  and  Fall.  Dig  away  a  little  from  the  trees  and 
apply  at  the  base  up  to  the  limbs.  This  is  fine  to  keep 
away  the  borers  and  also  prevents  the  depredations 
of  rabbits  and  mice.  The  earth  should  be  pulled  back 
to  the  trees  again  after  the  wash  has  been  applied. 
Mice  have  done  me  equally  as  much  damage  as  borers 
and  rabbits.  A  few  poisoned  peanuts  around  each  tree 
are  fine  to  thin  out  the  mice.  I  have  not  tried  the  wire 
netting  but  should  think  it  good  for  keeping  off  rab¬ 
bits,  but  ineffectual  for  borers  or  mice.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  matter  about  leaving  the  wire  netting 
on  in  Summer,  but  would  be  an  advantage,  as  rabbits 
will  bark  young  trees  in  Summer  as  well  as  Winter, 
though  not  as  much;  at  least  they  have  done  so  for 
me.  I  have  saved  lots  of  young  trees  from  rabbits  and 
borers  by  wrapping  them  with  old  newspapers.  Last 
Winter  I  wrapped  2,800  young  apple  trees  clear  up 
to  the  limbs  as  a  prevention  against  the  locusts  with 
good  results,  as  they  could  not  stipg  through  the 
paper.  a.  h.  h. 

Maryland. 
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WHAT  SHARE  FOR  DAIRY  TENANT ? 

Suggestions  from  Practical  Experience. 

What  proportion  of  the  profits  of  a  dairy  farm  should 
a  man  who  works  it  on  shares  have  when  the  owner  fur- 
nishes  everything  except  the  labor?  Is  there  any  work 
published  giving  a  basis  of  agreement  in  such  cases  when 
different  conditions  govern?  subscriber. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

In  my  experience  and  observation  the  owner  has 
furnished  the  dairy  either  by  direct  purchase  of  cows 
or  through  an  arrangement  with  the  tenant  to  raise 
the  calves.  The  owner  also  furnished  the  grass  and 
clover  seed,  material  for  building  or  repairing  fences. 
Where  silage  was  fed  it  was  our  practice  to  supply 
all  of  the  seed  corn.  Each  party  furnished  one-half 
of  all  purchased  grains  for  the  dairy.  We  demanded 
liberal  feeding  of  the  dairy,  and  to  induce  it  furnish¬ 
ed  one-half  of  the  grain  for  the  horses,  which  were 
owned  by  the  tenant,  whether  purchased  or  home 
grown.  Each  party  furnished  one-half  of  the  seed 
grain,  seed  potatoes,  or  any  other  crop  from  which 
each  party  received  one-half.  All  of  the  coarse  foods, 
such  as  hay,  straw,  silage  and  cornstalks  remained 
upon  the  farm,  and  belonged  to  the  owner.  The  own¬ 
er  was  on  this  account  obliged  to  supply  in  some  form 
sufficient  roughage  for  the  stock.  All  voidings  from 
the  animals  were  also  to  remain  upon  the  farm. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  solve  is  the  re¬ 
newing  of  the  dairy.  If  the  owner  prefers  to  buy 
cows,  no  trouble  is  encountered.  This  is  quite  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  we  obviated  it  by  requiring  the  tenant 
to  raise  a  given  number  of  heifer  calves  each  year. 
In  the  Fall  we  would  buy  his  interest  and  take  them 
away  to  a  place  where  no  second  party  was  interested, 
grow  them  to  their  two-year-old  form  and  return 
ready  to  take  their  place  in  the  dairy. 

Another  system  which  we  practiced 
for  several  years  has  much  to  com¬ 
mend  it — where  a  tenant  remains  a 
term  of  years.  He  raises  the  calves 
upon  undivided  foods  to  the  time 
Avhen  they  drop  their  first  calves. 

Then  each  party  receives  one-half  of 
the  returns  from  an  equal  number  of 
cows  that  are  sold.  This  plan  prompt¬ 
ed  the  tenant  to  feed  full  rations  to 
cows  that  were  likely  soon  to  leave 
the  dairy  tor  any  reason,  and  thereby 
obtain  beef  prices  for  them.  While 
each  system  has  its  drawbacks  the 
last  mentioned  I  think  has  the  least.  . 

In  our  section  milk  is  either  sold  in 
bulk  or  manufactured  into  cheese  or 
butter  at  the  factories.  Where  sold 
outright  of  course  each  party  has  one- 
half.  When  manufactured  it  has  come 
to  be  quite  generally  adopted  for  each 
party  to  pay  one-half  the  expense  of 
manufacture.  Formerly  the  tenant 
paid  the  cost  of  manufacture,  while 
each  party  paid  his  share  of  the  fur¬ 
nishing,  that  is  boxes,  tubs,  salt,  etc. 

Each  party  pays  one-half  of  all  taxes, 
except  the  road  tax,  which  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  still  “worked  out.”  This 
the  tenant  does.  Where  the  road  tax  is  paid  I  am 
unable  to  say  what  the  adjustment  may  be.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  allow  the  tenant  to  cut  all  or  a  fixed 
amount  of  firewood,  provided  the  farm  is  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  possess  available  wood  land.  The  tenant 
is  to  perform  all  of  the  labor  connected  with  the  farm 
in  a  workmanlike  manner,  which  does  not  count  for 
much,  because  each  party  may  have  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  standard,  and  just  on  this  account  we  have 
changed  from  the  tenant  system  to  hired  help.  There 
is  now  but  one  recognized  head.  It  is  very  hard  to 
bind  a  tenant  to  make  any  repairs;  in  fact,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  make  permanent  additions  to  build¬ 
ings,  but  he  can  if  material  is  supplied  him,  often  in 
a  very  few  moments,  nail  a  broken  board  or  put  in 
a  light  of  glass  that  will  if  neglected  cost  more  in 
the  end. 

The  hogs  kept  are  owned  equally  by  both  parties, 
fed  upon  foods  belonging  to  both,  and  all  sales  are 
therefore  equally  divided.  The  tenant  also  has  his 
house  rent  and  garden  and  milk  for  the  family  use 
without  cost  to  him.  Tenants  are  often  bound  up  so 
tight  that  they  find  it  hard  to  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments.  No  contract,  however  rigid  or  arbitrary,  can 
make  a  good  man  out  of  a  poor  one,  but  when  you 
get  a  good  man  it  will  certainly  pay  to  be  liberal 
with  him.  I  have  seen  many  good  tenants  spoiled  by 
a  close  penurious  policy  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 
These  men  are  often  without  capital,  in  fact  usually 
so,  and  cannot  tide  over  a  hard  time  without  loss  to 
both  parties.  At  such  critical  times  a  little  help  from 
the  owner,  a  few  days’  work  perhaps  with  a  team  in 
seeding  time  or  haying,  maybe  harvesting,  will  not 
only  encourage  this  man,  but  secure  a  larger  crop  at 
a  very  small  outlay.  We  always  followed  this  prac¬ 


tice  when  renting,  and  found  our  tenants  not  only 
made  money,  but  also  were  much  more  satisfactory 
to  us  than  the  tenants  who  were  arbitrarily  treated. 
These  last  suggestions  may  not  be  relevant  to  the 
question,  but  it  is  after  all  in  my  experience  the  es¬ 
sential,  rather  than  the  arbitrary  writings  drawn 
and  signed.  _  h.  e.  cook. 

A  WEST  VIRGINIA  APPLE  HOUSE. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  who  have  had  experience, 
please  give  me  a  plan  for  an  apple  house?  Shall  I  use 
"dead  air"  spaces  or  stuff  the  walls  with  sawdust,  which 
is  the  only  stuffing  material  available?  If  I  use  the 
"dead  air"  spaces,  will  heavy  sheathing  paper  (40  pounds 
to  roll)  be  sufficient  for  separating-  these  spaces?  Of 
course,  I  would  have  it  so  arranged  that  the  paper  would 
lap  on  a  studding,  and  would  nail  a  striD  one  inch  thick 
on  every  studding,  thus  making  one-inch  air  spaces. 
How  thick  a  wall  will  it  take  to  keep  out  frost  where  the 
thermometer  falls  to  10  below  zero?  h.  j.  w. 

West  Virginia. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  keeping 
apples  over  Winter,  but  have  no  frostproof  house.  1 
have  kept  them  successfully  in  bins  out  of  doors;  bins 
made  with  double  walls  about  a  foot  apart  and  the 
space  stuffed  with  leaves,  and  loose  leaves  placed  on 
top  of  the  apples.  The  water  was  kept  out  by  a  roof 
of  corn  fodder,  the  tops  of  which  rest  on  a  ridgepole; 
and  the  butts  on  the  sides  of  the  bin.  Of  course  a 
good  house  is  very  desirable,  and  I  hope  to  have  one 
some  day,  but  am  not  sure  just  how  it  would  be  best 
to  build  it.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  use  tarred 
paper  in  both  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  whether  the 
space  between  was  filled  with  sawdust  or  not.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  it  is  the  long  freezing  spell 
that  penetrates,  rather  than  the  short  sharp  one.  I 
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AN  OHIO  APPLE  HOUSE.  Fig.  345. 

-think  when  I  build  my  apple  house. I  shall  arrange 
to  supply  artificial  heat  in  case  of  an  extra  long  cold 
spell,  such  as  we  have  some  Winters.  a.  r.  l. 

Barboursville,  Va, 

I  cannot  give  a  plan  for  an  apple  house  unless  I 
know  its  scope  and  purpose.  For  a  small  house  upon 
the  farm,  to  be  cooled  by  ventilation  only,  I  would 
prefer  some  kind  of  filling  in  the  walls  to  simple  air 
spaces,  provided  the  filling  is  perfectly  dry  and  packed 
so  as  not  to  settle.  Sawdust  is  often  too  green  or  wet 
to  be  used  safely.  The  best  material  is  dry  baled 
shavings,  tightly  packed,  and  a  foot  of  this  material 
should  exclude  any  frost  if  doors  and  windows  are 
properly  insulated  so  as  to  be  quite  airtight  with  sev¬ 
eral  air  spaces.  If  paper  air  spaces  are  used  a  good 
insulating  paper  which  will  be  proof  against  mice  and 
dampness  should  answer  better  than  a  heavy  sheath¬ 
ing  paper.  wm.  h.  hart. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  main  principle  in  constructing  an  apple  house, 
or  a  house  to  keep  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  is  to  make 
the  walls  and  ceiling  perfectly  tight  and  with  spaces 
of  dead  air  between  the  enclosures.  Still  air  is  the 
poorest  conductor  of  heat  known.  In  a  fruit  house 
we  want  to  keep  the  heat  out,  and  at  times  to  keep 
it  in.  An  even  and  moderately  low  temperature  is 
what  is  wanted.  There  should  be  more  than  one 
dead-air  space.  I  would  put  no  sawdust  in  the  walls, 
but  endeavor  to  make  the  linings  as  near  airtight  as 
possible.  The  best  building  paper  should  be  used  be¬ 
tween  thin  boards,  and  if  these  are  matched  they  will 
be  the  better  for  it.  1  would  have  at  least  two  air 
spaces  of  about  four  inches  each,  in  the  main  walls 
and  overhead.  Horizontal  pieces  should  be  used  that 


will  prevent  any  circulation  of  air  up  or  down,  as  well 
as  sidewise.  Outside  of  this  part  of  the  building  I 
would  make  another  air  space,  reaching  from  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ground  to  the  peak  of  the  roof. 

I  once  saw  a  fruit  house  with  this  latter  air  space, 
that  was  the  best  one  ever  examined,  aside  from  some 
of  the  costly  cold  storage  houses.  Th  idea  is,  to  have 
a  draft  of  air  passing  through  this  outer  space,  con¬ 
stantly,  when  the  sun  warms  the  roof  and  the  air  just 
under  it  to  a  higher  degree  than  that  next  the  ground. 
There  must  be  an  escape  or  vent  at  the  top  of  the 
roof  for  the  warm  air  to  pass  through.  A  space  two 
inches  deep  is  sufficient,  but  it  must  be  continuous 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  between  the  upright 
strips.  If  strips  2x2  inches  are  spiked  on  outside  of 
the  sheathing  that  covers  the  main  studding  and  raf- 
ers,  and  over  them  the  weather  boarding  and  roofing, 
the  space  will  be  provided.  When  the  sun  shines  on 
the  roof  it  will  at  once  warm  the  air  under  it,  and  it 
will  begin  to  pass  out  at  the  vent  at  the  top.  The 
air  below  will  take  its  place,  and  as  it  is  cool  it  will 
keep  the  roof  cool.  In  fact,  the  roof  and  the  air 
spaces  below  will  be  kept  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  air  that  comes  into  the  open  air  space  at  the 
ground.  This  plan  works  splendidly,  and  anyone  who 
has  never  seen  it  tried  would  do  well  to  try  it.  Such  a 
house  will  not  allow  freezing  when  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  is  10  degrees  below  zero,  or  lower.  That 
which  keeps  heat  out  will  keep  it  in. 

'  11.  E.  VA,N  DEMAN. 

SOME  CONNECTICUT  HEN  NOTES. 

On  page  683  T.  H.  F.  says  his  brother  had  “19  pul¬ 
lets  in  a  coop  4x5  feet  and  four  feet  high.  They  com¬ 
menced  laying  about  January  1,  from 
that  time  they  averaged  17  eggs  per 
day  the  rest  of  the  Winter.  I  know 
this  to  be  a  fact.”  That  is  to  say  from 
January  1  to  March  20  the  19  hens  laid 
1,360  eggs,  or  71  y2  per  hen.  At  this 
rate  for  a  year  the  19  would  lay  6,205 
eggs,  or  32614  per  hen!  Evidently  T. 

H.  F.  feared  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
would  hesitate  to  believe  such  an  in¬ 
credible  statement,  so  he  hastens  to  as¬ 
sure  us  that  “I  know  this  to  be  a  fact.” 
But  the  wonder  at  this  astonishing 
product  becomes  greatly  magnified 
when  we  are  told  that  these  19  hens 
were  confined  in  a  box  containing  80 
cubic  feet  of  air  space — about  four  feet 
to  each  hen — equal  to  a  box  two  feet 
square!  How  were  the  nest  boxes  ar¬ 
ranged?  Perhaps  there  were  none,  and 
the  eggs  came  out  through  a  hopper. 

If  the  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  had  been 
around  he  might  have  had  something 
to  say  about  this  matter. 

On  page  765  Mr.  Mapes  refers  to  Cor¬ 
nell  experiments  with  flocks  of  150 
hens  each,  showing  that  for  four 
months,  commencing  with  December 

I,  1901,  the  egg  product  did  not  pay 
for  the  food  consumed.  The  result  is  what  might  be 
expected  from  flocks  of  that  magnitude,  selected  prob¬ 
ably  with  no  special  regard  to  breed,  pedigree  or  lay¬ 
ing  record.  I  am  satisfied  from  many  years’  experi¬ 
ence  that  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  special  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  the  above  qualifications.  To 
obtain  milk  in  reasonable  quantity  and  good  quality 
we  breed  cows  to  that  end.  The  same  rule  may  apply 
to  poultry.  A  flock  of  12  or  15  hens  will  give  a  far  ' 
better  proportional  output,  other  things  being  equal, 
than  a  larger  one,  and  I  should  expect  the  percentage 
to  diminish  in  exact  ratio  to  the  increase  in  number. 

I  give  below  the  record  for  one  year  of  10  White 
Wyandotte  hens,  that  came  out  of  the  shell  in  April, 
1901,  from  eggs  laid  by  hens  with  a  record  of  more 
than  200  eggs  in  a  year  each.  Feeding  has  been  about 
the  same  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Mapes — equal 
parts  wheat,  cracked  corn,  mashed  boiled  potatoes, 
half  teacupful  ground  scraps,  wet  up  with  hot  water 
and  a  pint  of  skim-milk  in  the  morning;  at  night 
whole  corn,  wheat  and  oats— all  they  would  eat.  Dur¬ 
ing  November  of  last  year  the  10  hens  laid  109  eggs. 
Commencing  with  December  1  the  record  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  December,  1901,  195;  January,  1902,  197;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  189;  March,  216;  April,  66;  May,  168;  June, 
191;  July,  196;  August,  169;  September,  163;  October, 
113;  November,  176.  Total,  2,039;  average  per  hen, 
203  9-10  eggs  per  year. 

I  have  found  Leghorns,  both  White  and  Brown,  to 
be  very  poor  Winter  layers.  For  that  reason  I  dis¬ 
carded  them.  I  have  found  Brahmas  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  better,  but  not  equal  to  the  Wyandottes.  There 
has  been  much  complaint  in  this  locality  this  Fall  of 
scanty  egg  output.  One  man  with  upwards  of  200  hens 
reports  getting  5  to  10  per  cent.  Another  with  about 
the  same  number  reports  even  worse  figures.  Quite 
a  number  having  30  to  40  hens  get  but  two  or  three 
eggs  per  day.  Most  of  these  flocks  appear  to  be  made 
up  of  several  different  breeds  on  a  sort  of  “hit  or 
miss”  system.  h.  r. 

Jewett  Citv,  Conn. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


•  [Kvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


A  Fertilizing  Mixture  of  Chemicals. 

R.  M.  K.,  Ludlow,  Ky. — What  quantity  of 
each  of  the  following  should  I  get  to  mix 
so  as  to  have  the  mixture  contain  four  to 
six  per  cent  nitrogen,  five  to  seven  per 
cent  available  phosphoric  acid  and  seven  to 
nine  per  cent  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  dried 
blood,  dissolved  bone  black  and  sulphate 
of  potash?  I  want  1,000  pounds  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  use  on  early  potatoes.  Would  this 
make  a  good  mixture?  Would  a  good  po¬ 
tato  fertilizer  do  for  melons  and  cucum¬ 
bers  if  it  it  is  well  mixed  in  the  hill? 


care — not  putting  it  up  close  to  the 
plants.  The  effect  of  nitrogen  on  plants 
is  to  stimulate  growth,  while  potash 
hardens  or  makes  this  growth  solid. 
When  too  much  nitrogen  is  used  the 
plants  take  on  a  very  rich  green  color 
and  grow  “leggy”  or  spindling.  Fruit¬ 
ing  is  retarded  and  the  fruit,  while 
large,  is  soft  and  watery  and  of  poor 
color.  Refuse  hops  have  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  composition — compared  with  av¬ 
erage  stable  manure,  pounds  in  one  ton: 

Nitro-  Pot-  Phos. 

gen.  ash.  acid. 

Manure  .  10  13  6 

Refuse  hops  .  12  1  2 

There  is  therefore  little  of  value  in 
them  but  nitrogen,  and  this  is  not  as 
available  as  the  nitrogen  in  manure.  If 
we  could  buy  them  we  would  use  them 
for  mulching  or  to  mix  with  other  ma¬ 


Ans. — Here  is  a  table  showing  the 
composition  of  average  samples  of  these 


substances.  The  figures  show  the  per 


cent  or  pounds  in  100: 

Nitro- 


Nitrate  of  soda .  16 

Dried  blood  .  11  >4 

Ground  bone  .  3^ 


Dissolved  bone  black . 

Sulphate  of  potash . 


Pot-  Phos. 
ash.  acid 


23 

16 


Now  five  per  cent  of  nitrogen  means 
100  pounds  to  the  ton.  To  obtain  this 
amount  you  will  need  600  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  or  900  of  dried  blood  or  3,000 
pounds  of  ground  bone.  The  dissolved 
bone  black  has  only  15  per  cent  of  its 
phosphoric  acid  available,  that  is  imme¬ 
diately  ready  for  the  plant,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  six  per  cent  or  120  pounds  in  your 
ton  you  will  need  800  pounds.  To  ob¬ 
tain  eight  per  cent  or  160  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash  you  will  need  320  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate.  How  shall  the  nitrogen  be  ob¬ 
tained?  Here  are  three  different  forms, 
nitrate,  blood  and  bone.  The  nitrate  is 
available  at  once.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
plant  starts  it  can  utilize  the  nitrate. 
The  blood  is  available  later  when  the 
ground  becomes  warm  and  the  bone 
still  later — at  the  end  of  the  crop’s 
growth.  We  believe  it  is  good  policy  to 
use  all  three  forms,  since  the  bone  also 
gives  another  source  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  connection  with  the  bone  black.  How 
much  nitrate  should  be  used?  For  a 
very  early  crop  in  the  South  we  would 
use  half  nitrate.  If  this  were  done  the 
following  mixture  will  give  what  you 
want:  300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  450 
pounds  dried  blood,  800  pounds  dissolved 
bone  black,  350  pounds  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  Another  mixture  which  we  would 
prefer  to  use  for  the  crops  mentioned 
is:  300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  400 
pounds  dried  blood,  200  pounds  ground 
bone,  750  pounds  dissolved  bone  black 
and  350  pounds  sulphate  of  potash. 

Potash,  Nitrogen  and  Refuse  Hops. 


A.  E.  II.,  Lancaster,  Pa.— What  effect  will 
kainit,  muriate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda 
have  on  strawberry  beds,  and  when  is  the 
proper  time  to  apply  either?  How  much 
per  acre?  Are  hops,  after  the  brewery  is 
through  with  them,  of  any  value  for  ma¬ 
nure? 


Ans. — Kainit  and  muriate  of  potash 
supply  potash  to  the  fruit.  The  effect  of 


nures. 

Concords  for  Grape  Juice. 

H.  T.  TV.,  Hood,  River,  Ore.— In  planting 
grapes  especially  for  the  making  of  grape 
juice  from  eastern  grapes,  are  there  any 
varieties  than  can  be  specially  commended 
for  quality  over  others?  Large  quantities 
of  the  Concord  are  usfed  for  this  purpose, 
but  are  there  other  grapes,  plentiful  bear¬ 
ers,  which  would  give  grape  juice  of  still 
better  quality?  Will  there  not  be  merit  in 
better  quality  even  in  grape  juice  as  well 
as  the  fresh  fruit? 

Ans. — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  H. 
H.  W.  I  would  say  that  most  of  the 
grape  juice  now  on  the  market  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Concord  grape.  That 
variety  is  cheaper  than  any  other  and 
makes  a  juice  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
public.  I  have  sampled  the  juice  from 
other  varieties  and  found  the  quality 
very  acceptable.  I  think  introducing 
juice  from  other  grapes  than  the  Con¬ 
cord  would  be  like  introducing  a  new 
variety  of  fruit.  To  my  mind  the  fruit 
of  the  Concord  is  not  of  the  best  flavor, 
but  it  seems  popular  with  the  public.  I 
fancy  the  same  rule  applies  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  grape  juice.  j.  w.  s. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Chautauqua  Climbing  Currant. 

H.  N.,  Feryus  Falls,  Minn. — A  recent  issue 
of  one  of  our  western  agricultural  journals 
mentions  a  novelty  in  the  line  of  currants, 
called  the  Chautauqua  Climbing  currant, 
which  is  said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  12 
feet  in  three  or  four  years,  and  produce  a 
crop  of  late  fruit  of  unusual  size,  good 
quantity  and  quality.  What  does  The  R. 
iN.-Y.  know  of  this  currant?  Would  it  be 
hardy  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  Minnesota, 
and  who  is  propagating  it? 

Ans. — There  is  a  currant  called  the 
Chautauqua  Climbing,  and  it  is  just  as 
described.  This  variety  I  have  seen  re¬ 
peatedly  for  as  much  as  10  years  past 
and  it  is  by  no  means  a  fraud.  It  is  as 
hardy  as  ordinary  currants  and  bears 
abundantly  at  the  regular  season  and  in 
the  Fall,  too.  At  the  Pan-American  Ex¬ 
position  there  was  a  constant  display  of 
the  fruit  from  June  until  October.  It  is 
large,  red  and  of  good  quality.  How 
well  it  will  do  in  Minnesota  I  am  not 
certain,  but  it  is  likely  to  succeed.  If  it 
proves  tender  it  would  be  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  lay  the  vines  on  the  ground  and 
cover  them.  h.  e.  y.  d. 


potash  is  noticed  in  the  darker  color  and 
thicker  growth  of  vine  and  foliage,  and 
in  the  rich  color  and  solid  character  of 
the  fruit.  It  is  one  of  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  fertilizing  elements  in  fruit  culture. 
Kainit  averages  about  13  per  cent  of 
potash  while  the  muriate  contains  about 
50  per  cent.  Of  the  two  we  regard  the 
muriate  as  cheaper.  The  sulphate  of 
potash  is  better  than  either  for  straw¬ 
berries,  as  it  gives  a  better  flavor  to  the 
fruit.  This  is  because  it  contains  no 
salt  or  chlorine  which  is  found  in  the 
others  and  which  is  likely  to  produce  a 
poorer  flavor.  Three  hundred  pounds  of 
sulphate  per  acre  is  a  large  dressing. 
We  would  always  use  potash  on  straw¬ 
berries,  either  when  the  plants  are  set 
or  late  in  the  Summer.  We  do  not  think 
it  pays  to  use  potash  in  the  Spring  for 
fruiting  plants.  It  is  different  with  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  which  is  used  to  supply 
soluble  nitrogen.  It  might  pay  to  use 
250  pounds  of  nitrate  per  acre  in  the 
Spring.  It  must  be  used  with  great 


Dwarf  Apples. 

H.  T.  TP.,  Hood  River,  Ore. — Will  you  give 
some  information  concerning  dwarf  apples, 
especially  those  on  the  Doucin  stock?  How 
large  a  size  do  they  attain,  and  how  much 
will  they  produce  per  tree?  How  closely 
may  they  be  cut?  At  what  age  can  they  be 
expected  to  bear  a  bushel  or  more  per  tree, 
or  can  still  more  be  realized  if  five  to  10 
years  of  age?  The  standard  tree  requires 
too  much  space.  Can  the  same  quantity 
or  greater  be  realized  from  dwarfs  planted 
close?  There  is  nothing  in  ordinary  hor¬ 
ticultural  literature  that  mentions  the  size 
or  productiveness  they  reach.  The  French 
seem  to  prefer  dwarfs  or  anything  planted 
close. 

Ans. — Dwarf  apple  trees  are  very  good 
for  close  planting  in  small  places,  and 
in  France  and  England  are  very  popu¬ 
lar.  The  Doucin  makes  a  better  stock 
than  the  Paradise.  The  trees  bear 
abundantly  and  the  fruit  is  as  good  in 
every  way  as  that  on  standard  trees. 
The  size  of  the  trees  is  less  than  half 
that  of  our  common  apple  trees  of  the 
same  varieties.  Dwarf  trees  cost  more 
than  the  common  ones,  and  to  my  mind, 


are  not  of  superior  value  except  for 
small  places,  such  as  city  or  town  lots. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

Disappointing  Apple  Trees. 

It.  J.  M.,  Butler,  Pa.— I  have  a  young  apple 
orchard  seven  years  from  planting  that  is 
making  very  little  growth.  Trees  are 
planted  in  old  apple  orchard;  land  grows 
heavy  crop  of  clover.  Plums  and  pears  on 
same  land  are  doing  all  right.  What  is 
the  matter? 

Ans. — Why  these  young  apple  trees  do 
not  grow  well  where  other  trees  and 
farm  crops  are  prospering  on  the  same 
kind  of  land  is  probably  because  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  trees.  It 
may  be  that  they  have  crown  or  root 
gall,  which  is  a  fungus  disease  that  is 
becoming  more  and  more  common. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  it.  Possibly  the 
roots  are  infested  with  Woolly  aphis, 
which  may  be  at  least  partially  destroy¬ 
ed  by  an  application  of  tobacco  dust  or 
stems.  This  may  be  done  by  digging 
away  the  earth  for  about  six  inches  in 
small  sections  and  putting  the  tobacco 
on  before  other  earth  is  put  on.  It  will 
be  worth,  as  manure,  all  it  costs,  so 
there  will  be  no  loss.  Maybe  the  or¬ 
chard  is  not  well  cultivated. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

The  Value  of  a  " Trade-Mark ." 

Several  “new”  varieties  of  fruits  have 
been  recently  introduced  under  a  “trade 
mark”  name.  Trees  or  vines  are  marked 
with  this  name  and  the  sellers  threaten  to 
prosecute  anyone  who  propagates  and  sells 
without  their  permission.  Can  they  pre¬ 
vent  such  sale? 

Ans. — We  do  not  believe  it.  There 
ought  to  be  some  protection  for  the  hon¬ 
est  originator  similar  to  that  which 
gives  an  inventor  a  right  to  control  his 
patent,  but  the  courts  have  decided  oth¬ 
erwise.  Some  years  ago  this  matter  was 
brought  up — efforts  being  made  by  one 
nurseryman  to  compel  another  to  re¬ 
spect  such  a  trade  mark  and  stop  the 
sale  of  a  new  variety  under  its  regis¬ 
tered  name.  After  a  long  legal  battle 
the  judge  declared  among  other  things: 

A  trade  mark  cannot  be  obtained  for  an 
organic  article  which,  by  the  law  of  its 
nature  is  reproductive  and  derives  its  chief 
value  from  its  innate  vital  powers  inde¬ 
pendently  of  me  care,  management  or  in¬ 
genuity  of  man . Neither  the  com¬ 

mon  law  nor  the  statutes  relating  to  trade 
marks  extend  the  protection  of  trade  names 
to  things  which  are  valued  more  for  their 
natural  powers  of  reproduction  and  in¬ 
crease  than  for  any  other  qualities.  .  .  . 
A  man  buys  a  grapevine  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  a  metallic  label  stamped  with  the 
trade  mark  of  the  seller.  In  the  absence 
o'  a  special  contract  between  the  parties, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  buyer  from  culti¬ 
vating  the  vine  and  selling  its  products, 
whether  of  wood  or  of  fruit  under  the  name 
of  the  parent  stock?  Certainly  not  a 
trade  mark. 

This  seems  to  settle  the  question  that 
a  living  vine  or  tree  which  by  Its  nature 
is  able  to  reproduce  itself  stands  out¬ 
side  of  our  patent  laws  and  cannot  be 
fully  protected  by  a  trade  mark.  A 
nurseryman  might  demand  a  guarantee 


with  each  tree  or  vine  sold  that  it  was 
not  to  be  propagated  for  sale,  but  as 
ordinarily  bought  and  sold  we  do  not 
believe  the  purchaser  can  be  prevented 
from  propagating  and  selling  even  un¬ 
der  the  trade-mark  name.  We  regard 
this  as  in  most  cases  an  injustice  to 
both  originator  and  introducer,  but  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  case  appear  to  be 
as  we  give  them.  The  fact  that  the  vine 
or  tree  is  a  living  thing  separates  it  in 
the  law  from  a  product  made  or  put  to¬ 
gether  by  man. 


The  Metcalfe  Gasoline  Engine 

IStationary 
and  Portable 

Admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  for  all  kinds  of 
power  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  shop 
and  factories. 

Manufactured 
under  our  own 
patents.  Best  ma¬ 
terial  and  work 
manship  obtain 
able. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogues  to 
THE  METCALFE  MFG.  CO..  QUINCY,  FA. 


Kentucky  Farmers’  Sons 

SHOULD  KNOW 

that  their  State  A.  &  M.  College 
at  Lexington  offers  a 

Short  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture , 

beginning  January  5,  and  lasting  nine  weeks.  The 
practical  side  emphasized.  Animal  Industry,  Farm 
Crops,  Fruit  Growing,  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases. 

No  Entrance  Examination.  No  Tuition  Fees. 
Small  Personal  Expenses.  Write  for  Circular. 
Prof .  C.  TV.  MATHEWS,  Dean,  Lexington,  Ky. 

— Early  Jersey  Wakefield  and 
■  Os  Ool  v  Large  Charleston  Wakefield 
Cabbage  Plants  and  Virginia  Second-crop  Potato  Seed. 
Address  J.  B.  SAVAGE,  Nassawadox,  Va. 


lotatoes— Bovee,  Harvest,  Cobbler,  Carman,  Empire 
State.  Ohio,  Hose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fisher,  N.Y 


A  LUXURY. 

Those  “Off  Years,”  when  the  Peach 
crop  is  a  failure,  what  can  be  more  of  a 
luxury  than  a  few  bushels  of  the  A  IlCTIC 
PEACH  ES  ?  Since  its  origin  it  has  never 
failed  of  producing  a  full  crop  of  nice 
large  yellow  peaches  of  the  finest  quality. 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have  a  fine 
stock  of  them  on  hand.  Also  a  good 
stock  of  the  Graves,  the  finest  early  peach 
grown.  Write  them  for  prices. 


Northern-Grown  FruitTrees 

Grown  in  the  best  section  of  northern  New  York. 
Hardy,  thrifty  and  well  grown.  ‘‘Highest  quality; 
lowest  price.”  Headquarters  for  Parking  Deal¬ 
ers’  Orders.  75, 0UU  Peaches,  large  stock  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries  and  Plums;  three  grades.  Send  for 
my  free  and  interesting  Spring  Catalogue.  Valuable 
Premium  with  early  orders. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Dept.  H.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  is  the  favorite  wherever 
grown.  We  have  a  large  stock  of 
vigorous  trees.  Also  other  favorite 
varieties:  Wlnesap,  Gano.  Bald¬ 
win,  Home  Beauty,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HARRISON  NURSERIES, 
Box  29,  Berlin,  Md, 


You  Will  Find 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Palms,  etc.,  perfectly  healthy,  well- 
grown  and  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.), 
Fruitland  Nurseries, 

Established  1856.  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


THAT 

SUCCEED 


*}?U8e  of,P>  Landreth  &  Sons,  the  oldest  in  America,  lias  liad  no  years’  experience  with 
aiid  the  results  of  this  are  placed  at  the  service  of  farmers  and  gardeners  in  a  finely  illus- 

WHITE  STAR  CLIMBER 

^ui  ocltamp8Vif  ordered0 /mmediately!°re  Midlnmmer‘  *e^lar  **.  but  offered  now  for 

Good  Gardens 
Assured 

4AS.  VICK,  formerly  of  Rochester, 

Manager  of  Mail  Order  Department. 


D.  Landreth  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia. 


DFJIPII  TDCCC  Fine,  stocky,  hardy,  grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
renun  I  nctw  Erio  two  miles  from  any  peach  orchards  and  free 
from  borers  and  all  other  diseases.  Large  stock  of  Fear,  Plum,  Apple, 
Cherry,  Etc.  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits.  Headquarters  for 

ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines,  Bulbs. 

40  Acres  Hardy  lCome  14  Greenhouses  of  Palms.  Ficus,  Ferns, 
Roses,  Geraniums,  Etc.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  saves  money. 
Try  us.  Valuable  Catalogue  Free.  49th  Year.  1000  Acres. 

THE  ST0ARS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville.  Ohio. 


TREES 


dktt  fret*  t  OO —APPLE,  PEAR.  PLIJM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 
pci  ILfVf  and  Fumlj.  ’  ’  .  ’ 


prices.  Don’t  buy 
special  price. 


igated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  as 
to  what  dark  forcing  of  rhubarb  is,  and 
how  it  is  done?  I  saw  a  note  of  it  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  November  15,  but  no  descrip¬ 
tions  as  to  methods.  a.  k.  j. 

Eden,  N.  Y. 

By  dark  forcing  we  mean  growing  the 
rhubarb  in  the  dark.  It  is  grown  in  the 
house  or  root  cellar,  or  cellars  construct¬ 
ed  purposely  for  the  work.  The  forcing 
cellar  can  be  made  very  cheaply;  the 
only  requirements  being  that  it  must 
keep  out  frost  and  light.  It  requires 
some  artificial  heat,  45  or  50  degrees  at 
least,  but  it  may  be  heated  to  85  or  90 
degrees  and  do  no  harm.  The  heat  may 
be  furnished  very  cheaply  by  means  of 
a  stove,  or  sometimes  kerosene  lamps 
are  used.  The  roots  must  be  strong  and 
vigorous,  two  or  three  years  old  and  up¬ 
ward.  They  are  dug  out  of  the  ground 
and  allowed  to  freeze  solidly  before  put¬ 
ting  them  into  the  cellar.  They  are 
taken  up  with  as  much  soil  adhering  to 
their  roots  as  possible,  and  are  set  snug¬ 
ly  together  on  the  cellar  bottom.  The 
spaces  between  the  roots  are  filled  in 
with  loose  soil.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
are  thawed  out,  the  stalks  begin  to 
grow,  and  the  rhubarb  is  ready  for  pick¬ 
ing  in  three  to  four  weeks — if  the  heat 
has  been  kept  up  to  70  degrees  or  high¬ 
er.  The  lower  temperature  usually  gives 
a  larger  yield,  but  of  course  requires 
more  time.  The  ordinary  kinds  such  as 
we  grow  out  of  doors  are  used  for  forc¬ 
ing.  Any  of  the  varieties  will  answer, 
but  Victoria  and  Linnaeus  are  best.  It 
is  grown  from  December  15  or  a  little 
later  until  April,  and  is  very  profitable. 
As  all  the  work  is  done  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  it  bridges  over  a  period  of 
inactivity  and  brings  cash  returns  at  a 
time  of  year  when  most  needed.  To  give 
the  methods  so  that  they  could  be  in¬ 
telligently  applied  would  require  col¬ 
umns  of  space.  However,  a  text  book 
covering  every  feature  of  the  work  is 
for  sale  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  price  50  cents. 

A  New  Departure. — Experience  is 
suggesting  some  new  features  in  the 
work  which  very  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  growing.  Forcing  sheds  are  now 
built  entirely  above  ground.  The  side 
walls  are  two  to  2%  feet  high,  of  single 
boards,  nailed  to  the  posts.  The  sides 
and  rafters  are  put  up  to  stand  perma¬ 
nently,  but  the  roof  boards  are  laid  with 
one  or  1  y2  inch  lap,  and  only  nailed 
sufficiently  to  hold  in  place.  The  roots 
are  put  into  the  shed  and  allowed  to 
freeze  before  the  roof  is  put  on.  They 
remain  there  regardless  of  rain  or  snow. 
When  ready  to  start  the ,  forcing  the 
boaras  are  put  on  and  the  shed  is  bank¬ 
ed  around  and  covered  over  with  ma¬ 
nure.  The  stove  is  set  up  and  fire  start¬ 
ed.  I  was  in  a  shed  recently  built  in 
this  way,  which  was  nearly  filled  with 
roots,  but  will  not  be  covered  until 
about  January  1,  and  fires  will  not  be 
started  until  the  middle  of  that  month, 
by  which  time  the  roots  will  have  thaw¬ 
ed  out,  and  will  be  ready  to  jump  when 
heat  is  applied.  The  reason  for  delaying 
the  work  is  that  apples  are  plentiful  and 
are  not  keeping  very  well — my  friend 
argues  that  by  the  middle  of  February 
they  will  be  scarce  and  high,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  rhubarb  market  will  be 
stronger  than  it  will  be  earlier  in  the 
season.  The  question  of  when  to  force 
must  necessarily  vary,  and  one  must 
study  conditions  of  other  products  as 
well  as  those  of  the  one  he  is  engaged 
in  producing  if  he  expects  to  realize 
large  returns  from  his  labor.  I  have 
found  February  and  March  to  be  the 
best  season  for  marketing  rhubarb. 
Nearly  all  the  vegetables  and  more  com¬ 
mon  fruits  are  scarce  at  that  time,  and 


Holiday  Spinach. — I  recently  saw  covering  of  stable  manure  and  then  be 
some  very  fine  spinach  growing  for  the  plowed.  On  this  a  crop  of  oats  or  rye 
Christmas  market.  The  seed  was  sown  may  be  planted,  in  which  a  mixture  of 
late  in  September  in  the  hotbeds,  using  Timothy  and  Blue  grass  seed  may  be 
of  course  no  glass.  In  case  of  severe  sown.  Or,  if  one  will  plow  and  plant 
freezing  weather  or  heavy  snow  the  beds  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  and  then  either 
will  be  covered  with  boards,  and  can  mow  off  or  plow  under  the  conditions 
thus  be  gathered  very  easily.  Of  course  will  be  materially  improved  for  a  set  of 
to  grow  any  considerable  amount  in  this  Blue  grass,  which  should  be  sown  with 


way  requires  a  large  amount  of  hotbed 
space.  For  those  who  are  thus  provid¬ 
ed  it  makes  a  paying  crop,  as  prices 
rule  high  at  this  season.  It  is  late  to 
talk  of  this  for  this  year,  but  it  is  a 
thought  well  worth  carrying  through  to 
our  plans  for  next  year.  With  only  a 
hotbed  or  two  at  our  service,  or  even 
temporary  beds,  a  family  supply  could 
be  grown  and  the  hotbeds  would  then 
be  vacant  in  ample  time  for  the  early 
Spring  use.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan.  _ 

Grass  and  Fertilizer  Questions. 

M.  L.  I1.,  Aus Lin,  O.— What  fertilizer  should 
i  apply  to  Alfalfa?  I  have  some  16-per-cent 
phosphoric  acid  goods  on  hand.  Is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  it?  I  have  a  moderately 
steep  hillside  that  used  to  be  pretty  well 
set  in  grass,  but  is  now  washing  badly. 
What  grass  can  I  sow  to  prevent  wash¬ 
ing?  1  have  an  upland  held  of  17  acres 
sowed  to  wheat.  We  sowed  Timothy  seed 
this  Fall.  I  want  a  permanent  pasture, 
and  have  thought  of  sowing  Red  clover, 
Red-top,  White  clover,  Orchard  grass  and 
Alfalfa  in  the  Spring.  Is  this  the  best 
mixture  to  use?  What  proportion  of  seed 
per  acre  should  I  use?  Soil  is  limestone 
clay. 

Ans. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  what 
fertilizer  should  be  used  on  a  field  where 
one  is  not  familiar  with  the  conditions 
and  past  history.  Even  then  the  chem¬ 
ist  would  not  advise  the  use  of  any  spe¬ 
cific  fertilizer.  He  would  rather  advise 
doing  a  bit  of  practical  experimental 
work,  laying  off  equal  areas  in  long 
strips  across  the  ground  planted  to  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  using  different  fertilizers,  and 
so  studying  the  needs  of  the  soil  in 
question.  Such  a  method  need  not  be 
expensive,  yet  it  no  doubt  would  teach 
the  experimenter  a  valuable  lesson  as 
to  what  fertilizer  his  land  is  most  in 
need  of  for  a  given  crop.  We  might  put 
a  complete  fertilizer  on  one  plot,  some 
of  the  acid  phosphate  you  have  on  an¬ 
other,  some  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid 
phosphate  on  a  third,  nitrate  of  soda  on 
a  fourth,  muriate  of  potash  on  a  fifth, 
These  may  be  applied  in  early  Spring 
before  plants  begin  growth,  or  in  newly- 
prepared  land  at  time  of  seeding.  In 
this  connection  the  writer  recommends 
that  M.  L.  P.  study  with  care  that  valu¬ 
able  book  on  “Fertilizers,”  written  by 
Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
supply  it  for  $1.  You  should  also  get  a 
copy  of  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  31  on 
“Alfalfa,”  of  the  United  States  DepaYt- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

For  a  permanent  pasture  no  grass  sur¬ 
passes  Kentucky  Blue  grass.  This  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  extremely  nutri¬ 
tious,  is  very  hardy,  will  survive  severe 
drought,  and  is  relished  highly  by 
hoi-ses,  cattle  and  sheep.  Usually  it  can¬ 
not  be  started  with  greatest  success  if 
seeded  alone,  but  requires  being  sown 
with  some  other  grass.  This  mixture 
should  give  good  results,  if  sown  early 
in  Spring  on  the  wheat,  say  during  the 
last  of  the  frosts:  six  pounds  Blue  grass, 
six  pounds  Timothy,  six  pounds  Orchard 
grass,  three  pounds  Red  clover  per  acre. 
Alfalfa  is  not  suited  for  permanent  pas¬ 
ture,  and  in  my  opinion  Timothy  as  a 
starter  is  superior  to  Orchard  grass. 
Ultimately  of  course  the  Blue  grass  will 
occupy  the  place  of  the  others,  unless 
some  White  clover  and  weeds  creep  in. 

For  the  State  of  Ohio  I  know  of  no 
grass  that  should  succeed  better  on  an 
average  hillside  than  Kentucky  Blue 


Timothy  or  Red-top.  Such  treatment 
will  usually  result  satisfactorily.  In  the 
South  terracing  has  been  found  highly 
satisfactory  in  reclaiming  washed  hill¬ 
sides;  in  fact,  the  South  Carolina  Sta¬ 
tion  deems  terracing  and  cultivation 
with  green  manuring  as  a  necessity. 
Tile  drainage  wiu  also  often  prove 
beneficial.  c.  s.  p. 

Co-operation  in  Buying  Large  Machinery. 

Reports  are  that  farmers  in  the  West 
frequently  combine  in  buying  and  operat¬ 
ing  such  machinery  as  corn  huskers  and 
grain  separators.  How  do  they  do  it? 
Here  are  three  reports: 

Let  four  or  as  many  farmers  as  wish 
to  join  get  together  and  buy  an  outfit, 
then  hire  an  engineer  and  a  man  to 
tend  the  separator.  The  man  who  tends 
the  separator  has  the  right  to  take  the 
jobs  and  none  else.  When  the  grain  is 
fit  to  thrash  the  first  member  that  is 
ready  thrashes  first,  then  the  one  that 
has  his  name  on  the  book  next,  and  so 
on  until  they  have  all  thrashed;  then 
the  machine  is  put  up  for  the  season. 
The  two  hired  men  run  the  machine  as 
if  it  was  their  own,  but  only  for  the 
company  thrashing.  a.  j.  r. 

Rockefeller,  Ill. 

I  am  interested  in  a  good  deal  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  find  it  a  great  advantage. 
Last  year  six  of  us  neighbors  bought  a 
shredder  and  hired  an  engine,  and  we 
all  worked  together.  It  required  10  men 
to  operate  this  machine,  which  is  a  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  and  will  shred  about  12  loads 
a  day  on  an  average.  I  also  have  an 
interest  in  a  company  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine  which  is  owned  by  me  and  three 
other  neighbors.  We  bought  it  this 
Fall.  This  is  also  a  successful  invest¬ 
ment.  Our  weather  has  been  wet  /til 
Summer  and  Fall,  but  still  we  made  a 
good  run.  We  were  new  hands  at  the 
business,  but  determined  to  learn.  We 
give  ourselves  great  credit  for  operat¬ 
ing  said  machine  so  well  with  no  ex¬ 
perience.  Our  crops  are  damaged  con¬ 
siderably  by  water  and  frost,  but  we 
had  fairly  good  crops.  Our  oats  aver¬ 
aged  about  40  bushels  per  acre  and  our 
corn  will  do  better.  a.  j.  barton. 
Peotone,  Ill. 

In  one  case  four  or  five  farmers  here 
purchased  an  eight-roller  Milwaukee 
husker  and  thrasher  and  hire  a  steam 
engine  from  a  thrashing  outfit  to  operate 
it,  a  12  horse-power  engine.  As  regards 
dates,  they  arrange  to  husk  part  of  each 
lot  as  needed,  exchanging  work  of  men 
and  teams  needed  in  hauling.  The  corn 
is  generally  cut  with  a  corn  harvester, 
shocked  and  hauled  from  the  shock  to 
the  machine  when  husked  and  needed 
for  use.  They  will  generally  have  two 
or  three  spells  of  husking  and  shredding 
dependent  upon  weather  and  kind  of 
corn  to  cut.  In  other  cases  the  farmers 
will  individually  own  a  small  husker 
and  shredder  (say  with  four  rollers)  and 
will  operate  it  with  an  eight  horse-power 
gasoline  engine  that  they  own.  There 
are  also  big  rigs  of  eight  rollers  that  go 
from  farm  to  farm  as  work  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  charging  by  the  load.  These 
outfits  are  operated  usually  by  a  16 
horse-power  steam  traction  engine.  I 
know  of  no  cooperative  company  form¬ 
ed  under  by-laws;  they  are  simply  form¬ 
ed  by  a  few  neighbors  together. 

Garden  Prairie,  Ill.  c.  e.  c. 


Massachusetts  Appi.es.— My  125  Baldwin 
apple  trees,  many  of  them  badly  used  up 
by  ice  storms,  gave  me  about  175  barrels, 
as  choice  fruit  as  I  ever  picked,  which  I 
have  stored  in  above-ground  room  for 
Winter  sales.  Apples  sold  at  about  $1.25 
per  barrel  at  picking.  Two  or  three  weeks 
later  a  buyer  came  around,  and  with 
slumpy  talk  managed  to  buy  400  barrels 
of  my  neighbors  at  70  cents  per  barrel;  in 
two  cases  men  of  good  business  sharpness 
as  lumbermen.  They  do  not  take  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  however.  reader. 

Spencer,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 
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DflVC  f  As  Christmas  is 
DU  |  3  i  coming,  don't  you 

- think  one  of  our 

FIREARMS  would  come  in 
handy?  Your  folks  aro  now 
wondering  what  you  want.  We 
make  a  largo  line  of 

RIFLES 

From  $3.00  to  $150.00 

PISTOLS 

From  $2.50  to  $50.00 

^SHOTGUNS 

From  $7.50  to  $25.00 

and  if  you  want  the  most  pop- 
pular  rifle  ever  made,  ask  for 
our  “FAVORITE.”  Nearly 
every  dealer  in  Sporting  Goods 
handles  our  ARMS.  Don't  ac¬ 
cept  a  substitute,  but  insist 
upon  a  STE  V  ENS. 

Send  for  our  123-page  Catalogue. 

|J,  STEVENS  ARMS  &,  TOOL  CO. 

No.  775  Main  Street. 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 


um 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 


Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 
Syrup  Cans  ami  Sap  Pails. 
McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Linesville,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Machine. 


Clark’s 

Cider 


Mills 

One  to  eight  Barrels. 


Clark’s  Double-Action 


CUTAWAY  HARROW 

will  easily  move  15,0(10  tons 
of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Kigganum,  Ct. 


■  111  A  circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machines.  Also 
W  SB  wV  horse  powers,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 

UH  WW  w  Harder  MfgCo.,Coble8kill,N.Y. 


Union 


Lock  Poultry  Fence 

Is  Strongest  and  Best. 


All  horizontal  lines  are  cables.  It  will  lit  any 
unevenness  of  the  ground  without  cutting ;  has  a 
close  mesh  at  the  bottom  to  stop  small  chicks. 
We  sell  at  one-half  manufacturers’  prices. 


CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


If  You  Have 

never  used  Page  Fence,  take  the  judgment  of 
over  500,000  farmers,  and  try  just  one  roll  of  It. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, .MICH. 


OTHERS  MAY  CLAIM 


~r  r — r~  t — r 


hey  can  furnish  you  with  Colled  Spring  wire  equal 
.  theFKOST,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  It. 
'0  originated  the  genuine  product.  Send  for  cata- 
igne  and  wholesale  prices. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland,  O. 


people  are  eager  for  Spring  luxuries.  *■ 

Cheap  Heating. — This  shed  is  14x68 
feet,  and  it  required  less  than  a  cord  of 
wood  to  grow  the  entire  crop  last  year. 
As  soon  as  the  crop  is  grown  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  hauled  to  the  field,  the  roof 
boards  are  removed  and  piled  until 
needed  for  blanching  celery. 


grass.  In  southern  Indiana,  right  near 
the  Ohio  line,  and  in  other  sections  of 
Indiana  much  like  Ohio,  on  steep  hill¬ 
sides  I  have  seen  the  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  Blue  grass,  this  forming  the 
finest  of  grazing.  Land  that  has  been 
washed,  that  is  only  moderately  steep, 
if  not  rocky  in  character,  should  have  a 


Perfect  Woven  Fencea 

Not  of  short  wires  to  disengage  and  injure  stock  with  joose  ^s^Honzonta^  and 
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strong  and  permanent.  Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  in  heat  and  cold. 

"  "  Never  sags  while  posts  stand  up.  \\  rite  for  catalog.  . 

CUYAHOGA  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.,  Dept-M,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
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•  Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


Record  Price  for  a  Gladiolus. — The 
stock  and  control  of  the  large-flowered 
hybrid  Gladiolus,  Princeps,  produced  as 
a  result  of  a  long  series  of  breeding  ex¬ 
periments  among  new  and  rare  species 
of  this  popular  plant,  was  lately  pur¬ 
chased  by  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York,  for  $1,000.  Some 
high  prices  have  been  heretofore  paid 
for  new  Gladioli,  but  to  the  best  of  our 
information  this  sum  is  a  record  price 
for  a  single  variety.  The  great  size  as 
well  as  the  showy  color  of  Princeps, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  true  Salvia 
scarlet,  and  the  unmatched  vigor  of  its 
growth  give  it  a  commercial  value  far 
above  any  variety  brought  forward  for 
many  years.  It  will  be  offered  next 
Spring  by  many  seedsmen  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  introductory  price,  and  in  time 
will  doubtless  become  abundant  enough 
for  general  planting  should  it  continue 
in  public  favor. 

An  account  of  the  origin  of  Princeps 
was  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  April  14, 
1900,  but  a  brief  statement  at  this  time 
may  interest  new  readers.  Gladiolus 
hybridus  princeps  was  grown  in  1895  on 
the  present  Rural  Grounds  from  seeds 
produced  the  previous  year  as  the  result 
of  hybridizing  G.  cruentus,  from  South 
Africa  with  a  large-flowered  garden  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Childsii  strain,  ino  record 
of  the  exact  pollen  parent  was  kept  in 
these  crossings  except  when  a  supposed 
true  botanical  species  was  used.  G. 
cruentus  is  a  very  shy  seeder  in  north¬ 
ern  climates  even  under  the  best  glass¬ 
house  conditions.  Although  many  hun¬ 
dred  pollinations  were  made  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care,  only  26  good  seeds 
resulted.  They  were  sown  in  a  single 
five-inch  pot  under  glass  in  early  No¬ 
vember,  and  germinated  in.  the  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature  of  45  to  60  de¬ 
grees,  with  a  rise  to  70  or  80  on  bright 
sunny  days.  The  soil  found  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  such  seedlings  is  sound  loam  taken 
from  under  the  sod  near  an  old  fence, 
lightened  with  a  little  fine  sand.  We 
always  like  to  use  a  new  pot  or  a  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  old  one,  sterilized  by  an 
hour  or  two  of  baking  heat  in  an  oven, 
for  our  rarest  seeds,  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  disease  infection.  No  fertil- 
lizer  is  needed  if  soil  is  good,  but  a  little 
old  cow  or  sheep  manure,  placed  over 
the  drainage  material,  which  should  be 
free  and  open,  is  often  an  advantage. 
Animal  manures  or  decaying  vegetable 
matters  should  not  be  placed  so  near 
the  surface  that  the  young  bulbs  or 
corms  are  likely  to  come  in  contact  with 
them.  The  seedlings  completed  their 
growth  in  March  and  ripened  up  little 
corms  from  the  size  of  a  wheat  grain  to 
a  large  pea.  They  were  sifted  out  and 
kept  in  a  warm  dry  place  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May,  when  they  were  sown  out¬ 
side,  like  peas,  in  good  garden  soil.  The 
strongest  grower  of  the  lot  and  the  only 
one  to  send  up  a  flower  spike  the  same 
season  was  the  variety  since  named 
Princeps.  The  blooms  at  once  attracted 
attention  from  their  great  size,  fine 
color,  perfect  form  and  finish,  but  many 
years’  experience  had  taught  us  to  be 
chary  in  judging  the  value  of  seedlings 
at  this  stage,  as  many  kinds  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty  at  first  bloom  either  fall 
off  later  in  quality  or  propagate  so  slow¬ 
ly  that  it  is  never  possible  to  get  up  a 
good  stock.  Princeps,  however,  has  the 
happy  balance  of  qualities  always  hoped 
for  by  hybridizers,  but  so  seldom  found, 
and  developed  with  uninterrupted  vigor 
until  the  increase  this  season  warrant¬ 
ed  offering  it  for  sale.  It  usually  re¬ 
quires  10  to  12  years  to  get  up  a  suffi¬ 
cient  stock  of  a  new  Gladiolus  variety 
to  meet  the  wholesale  trade,  and  only  a 
few  kinds  of  phenomenal  vigor  can  be 


so  handled  as  to  propagate  with  suffi¬ 
cient  certainty  to  supply  a  large  de¬ 
mand.  Many  thousands  of  named  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  introduced  in  the  last 
30  years,  but  the  list  of  practical  kinds 
adapted  for  general  planting  is  still  very 
small.  As  a  rule  it  is  less  trouble  and 
expense  to  grow  100,000  Gladioli,  “no 
two  alike,”  as  generally  announced  in 
offering  mixed  seedlings,  than  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  first  thousand  of  a  single  meri¬ 
torious  new  variety.  It  only  needs  a 
sufficient  number  of  seeds  and  skill  and 
patience  enough  to  grow  them  two  or 
three  seasons,  but  it  is  discouraging 
work  to  begin  with  the  few  chance  cor- 
mels  produced  by  a  new  kind  with  the 
prospect  that  several  years  may  elapse 
before  the  first  dozen  full-sized  corms 
are  grown.  We  have  gone  somewhat 
into  detail  about  the  growing  of  Gladioli 
that  it  may  be  made  clear  the  value  of 
a  new  variety  largely  depends  on  ease 
and  certainty  of  propagation.  The  bloom 
and  habit  may  be  perfect  beyond  all 
precedent,  but  if  the  variety  cannot  be 
duplicated  nor  increased  without  undue 
difficulty  it  is  of  limited  usefulness,  and 
can  never  be  widely  disseminated,  as 
the  cost  of  individual  specimens  must 
always  be  relatively  high. 

Gladiolus  cruentus,  the  seed  parent  of 
Princeps,  is  a  rare  and  quite  local  spe¬ 
cies,  probably  confined  to  a  few  moun¬ 
tain  tops  in  eastern  South  Africa.  It 
does  not  take  kindly  to  most  garden 
soils,  and  though  occasionally  collected 
and  listed  in  foreign  catalogues  making 
a  specialty  of  rare  bulbous  plants,  the 
true  species  is  seldom  furnished  when 
ordered.  Several  years  were  wasted  by 
the  Rural  Grounds  workers  in  growing 
other  species  bought  for  G.  cruentus  be¬ 
fore  the  real  type  was  secured,  and  an 
almost  incredible  number  of  hybridiza¬ 
tions  since  made  with  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  range  of  species  and  choice  gar¬ 
den  kinds  have  yielded  only  the  most 
commonplace  results. 

An  important  feature  in  determining 
the  usefulness  of  a  promising  new  plant 
lies  in  testing  it  in  different  localities 
and  under  various  conditions  of  culti¬ 
vation.  It  may  be  of  only  local  excel¬ 
lence,  or  it  may  be  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  cultivation.  This  means  de¬ 
lay,  trouble  and  expense,  as  well  as  dan¬ 
ger  that  portions  of  the  stock  may  fall 
into  unscrupulous  hands,  but  no  accur¬ 
ate  forecast  of  its  prospective  value  can 
otherwise  be  obtained.  Gladiolus  prin¬ 
ceps  has  been  grown  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess  in  many  localities  ranging  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts,  and  from 
the  Gulf  States  to  Canada,  as  well  as 
several  European  countries.  It  has  only 
been  exhibited  a  few  times,  but  has  al¬ 
ways  received  the  highest  awards  at 
home  and  abroad.  While  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  stock  in  its  present  de¬ 
velopment  must  be  considered  a  satis¬ 
factory  compensation  of  the  labors  re¬ 
sulting  in  its  production,  we  fear  that  a 
fair  computation  of  the  time  and  ex¬ 
penditures  incident  to  it,  if  subtracted 
from  the  sum  received,  would  make  this 
thousand-dollar  draft  look  much  like 
the  oft-quoted  “30  cents.” 

Variation  in  Gladiolus  Seedlings. 
— Hybridization  between  Gladiolus  spe¬ 
cies  and  varieties  has  been  going  on  in- 
termittingly  for  almost  200  years,  but 
not  until  the  celebrated  many-flowered 
red  and  yellow  variety,  Gandavensis, 
made  its  appearance  in  a  Belgian  nur¬ 
sery,  about  the  year  1841.  was  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  Gladioli  for  garden  decoration 
carried  on  in  something  of  a  systematic 
manner.  Gandavensis  was  plainly  a 
seedling  of  the  old  Natal  Parrot  Gladio¬ 
lus,  G.  Psittacinus,  pollinated  in  all 
probability  with  a  light  colored  species, 
such  as  the  one  now  known  as  G.  opposl- 
tiflorus.  Gandavensis  has  remarkable 
potency  in  impressing  its  main  charac¬ 
teristics  of  form  and  habit  on  its  most 
remote  descendants,  and  was  formerly 
so  largely  used  in  breeding  as  to  merit 
the  term  of  parent  of  modern  decorative 
Gladioli.  Its  progeny  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  intercrossed  and  further  hybri¬ 


dized  with  all  procurable  species  that 
all  fixity  of  type  seems  lost.  One  may 
plant  self-pollinated  seeds  from  a  white 
or  yellow  root  and  get  every  imaginable 
shade  of  red,  while  seeds  of  dark  va¬ 
rieties  sometimes  produce  very  good 
light  flowers.  But  observation  indicates 
that  Gladioli,  especially  larg&,  open- 
flowered  kinds,  are  seldom  self-pollinat¬ 
ing  when  grown  in  northern  latitudes, 
probably  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  congen¬ 
ial  insects.  The  blooms  are  sometimes 
visited  by  large  bees  and  moths  as  well 
as  humming  birds,  but  the  stigmas  are 
not  often  receptive  until  the  day  after 
the  anthers  discharge  their  pollen,  and 
when  seed  is  produced  it  is  likely  the 
effective  pollen  came  from  some  other 
bloom  or  plant.  Varieties  with  excep¬ 
tionally  wide  flowers,  such  as  Princeps, 
carry  the  stigmas  so  high  that  pollen 
can  only  reach  them  by  the  most  acci¬ 
dental  means,  and  are  therefore  very 
shy  seeders.  Princeps  will  scarcely  aver¬ 
age  one  seed  to  10,000  blooms  except 
when  hand-pollinated  under  favorable 
conditions.  Narrow-flowered  kinds, 
however,  often  seed  profusely,  as  a 
bulky  insect  laden  with  active  pollen 
from  another  bloom  is  quite  certain  to 
effect  fertilization  as  he  bustles  in  and 
out  of  the  blooms  on  a  thrifty  spike. 
The  results  of  Gladiolus  seed  gathered 
at  random  from  even  the  best  flowers 
are  almost  invariably  disappointing, 
though  there  should  be  a  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  something  good.  The  writer  once 
planted  10,u00  seeds  purported  to  have 
been  saved  from  100  of  the  best  known 
varieties.  There  was  a  great  difference 
in  germinating  power,  some  packets  pro¬ 
ducing  a  plant  for  nearly  every  seed, 
others  only  one  or  two  plants  to  the  100 
seeds  contained.  It  was  much  trouble 
to  keep  the  lots  separate  until  blooming 
time,  two  and  three  years  later,  and  the 
final  result  showed  substantially  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  seedlings  of  the  di¬ 
verse  varieties.  The  variation  is  so 
great  even  among  carefully  hybridized 
seeds  that  it  does  not  seem  worth  while 
to  preserve  records  of  different  crosses 
except  when  desirous  of  noting  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  new  species  or  other  fixed 
types.  One  can  only  work  over  the 
widest  available  range,  grow  as  many 
seedlings  as  possible,  and  be  duly  thank¬ 
ful  if  anything  really  useful  should  turn 
up.  w.  v.  F. 


I  Will  Cure  You  of 

Rheumatism 

Else  No  Money  Is  Wanted. 

After  2,000  experiments  I  have  learned 
how  to  cure  rheumatism.  Not  to  turn 
bony  joints  into  flesh  again;  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  can  cure  the  disease  al¬ 
ways,  at  any  stage,  and  forever. 

I  ask  for  no  money.  Simply  write  me 
a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  an  order 
on  your  nearest  druggist  for  six  bottles 
of  Dr.  Shoop’s  Rheumatic  Cure,  for 
every  druggist  keeps  it.  Use  it  for  a 
month  and,  if  it  succeeds,  the  cost  is 
only  $5.50.  If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  your 
druggist  myself. 

I  have  no  samples,  because  any  medi¬ 
cine  that  can  affect  rheumatism  quickly 
must  be  drugged  to  the  verge  of  danger. 
I  use  no  such  drugs,  and  it  is  folly  to 
take  them.  You  must  get  the  disease 
out  of  the  blood. 

My  remedy  does  that,  even  in  the  most 
difficult,  obstinate  cases.  No  matter 
how  impossible  this  seems  to  you,  I 
know  it  and  I  take  the  risk.  I  have 
cured  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  in  this 
way,  and  my  records  show  that  39  out 
of  40  who  get  those  six  bottles  pay  glad¬ 
ly.  I  have  learned  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  honest  with  a  physician  who 
cures  them.  That  is  all  1  ask.  If  I  fail 
I  don’t  expect  a  penny  from  you. 

Simply  write  me  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter.  I  will  send  you  my  book  about 
rheumatism,  and  an  order  for  the  medi¬ 
cine.  Take  it  for  a  month,  as  it  won’t 
harm  you  anyway,  If  it  fails,  it  is  free, 
and  I  leave  the  decision  with  you.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Shoop,  Box  570,  Racine,  Wis. 

Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often 
cured  by  one  or  two  bottles.  At  all 
druggists. 


A  Chain 

P''  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link.  A  fertilizer 
deficient  in  a 


POTASH 


is  just  as  dangerous  as  a 
chain  with  a  cracked  link. 


Our  money  winning:  books  are 
V  needed  by  every  man  who  owns 
a  field  and  a  plow,  and  who  de¬ 
sires  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 
They  are  free.  Send  postal  card.  ^ 
OEKMAN  KALI  WOUkS^4 
Nassau  St., 
k  New  York 


for  our  No.  10#  tilting 
table  wood  saw, 
saws  any  kind  of  wood.  The 
frame  is  made  ot  seasoned  oak, 
shaft  of  cold  rol  led  steel.  Castings  and 
wrought  iron  carts  heavy,  braced  extra 
well,  making  it  stiff  and  strong.  95  lb. 
bal.  wheel,  w  t.  300  lbs.  W  e  guaran¬ 
tee  this  machine  to  be  the  best  saw 
made.  If  not  found  equal  in  every 
way  to  those  retailed  at  $25.  return  at 
our  expense.  I’rice — 24  m.,  saw  $5.  26  in.,  28  in., 

30  in.,  *8.60.  Send  for  our  Large  Free  Cata- 
login*,  It  shows  9  styles  saw'  mathines.  All  sizes  circular  saws, 
lowest  prlcea  ever  offered  on  40,000  staple  articles. 

MARVIN  SMITH  GO.  65‘5g^i^IleoriLLtreet’ 


W  tlLL  MACHINES 


Over  V0  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE  KELLY  feedPLmll 


does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn. 
In  husk  or  out,  mlxtu 
feed  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed. 
Katllr  corn,  or  any 
grain  thatgrows.Hu.>. 

duplex 
grinding 
surfaces. 


andshows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  m  1 1 1 . 
Gives  a  uniform 

?rist  for  stock 
ced  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Every  wuehine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Frol.  Miles’  essay  "‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,  ”  free.  THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

Dept.  X.  Springtield,  Ohio, 


GRINDING  MILLS 

11  That  Do  the  Work 

■m  to  Perfection 

and  are  away  down  in  price.  Geared  mills 
for  ear  corn  or  small  grains.  Guaranteed  to 
grind  rye  faster  and  better  than  any  other 
mill.  COMBINED  MILLS  with  best  horse 
power.  Easy  running  saws. 

Don’t  Buy  Until  You  Get  Price  and  Free  Catalog  15. 

You  will  find  many  advantages  in 
buying  from  the  v 

Buckeye  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Springfield, O. 


^§|jjfeGrind  and  Shell^ 


Cut  Feed,  Saw  Wood, 
l’li nip  W  atcr,  etc., 

any  two  at  oue  operation 
with  our 

Double  Action, 
Triple-Geared  Mill, 

With  Power  Attachment. 

'Like  all  the  Scientific  Grinders  it  crushes 
and  grinds  ear  corn  and  all  other  grains  rapid¬ 
ly,  perfectly  and  cheaply.  We  make  numerous 

othorkinda  of  Sweep  and  PisWtr  Grinders.  Don’tbuy  a  mill  until 
|  you  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  New  Catalogue  if.  Mailed  free* 

FOOS  MFG.  CO,,  Springfield,  O- 


>>>>>> 


WINCHESTER  \ 

“LEADER”  FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN  SHELLS.  I 

For  uniformity  of  loading,  evenness  of  pattern,  strong  shooting  qualities 
and  all-round  superiority,  Winchester  Factory  Loaded  “Leader”  Shells  $ 
excel.  The  next  time  you  buy,  insist  upon  having  these  shells.  :  :  :  :  Sh 

THEY  ARETHE  SHELLS  THE  CHAMPIONS  SHOOT,  gf 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Strawberry  Questions. — I  will  try  my 
hand  this  week  at  answering  some  of  the 
many  questions  that  have  been  fired  at  us. 
Here  we  have  a  long  string  from  a  friend 
in  New  Jersey: 

“I  have  a  lot -of  chip  dirt,  rotten  chips 
from  the  wood  pile.  Would  they  be  good 
to  cover  strawberries  as  a  mulch  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  this  Winter,  or  would  they  be  of  any 
value  around  trees  or  blackberry  plants?” 

I  would  not  use  the  chip  dirt  for  straw¬ 
berries.  It  will  pack  down  too  close  around 
the  plants,  and  keep  out  the  air.  You  do 
not  want  to  smother  the  plants.  We  use 
coarse  manure  or  straw.  The  chip  dirt  or 
sawdust  will  be  better  for  mulching  the 
blackberries  or  trees,  though  we  do  not  use 
anything  of  this  sort  without  first  using 
it  for  bedding  or  mixing  it  with  manure. 
We  do  not  conside.r  the  fertilizing  value  of 
such  stuff  worth  much  consideration.  It 
is  a  good  absorbent  for  use  in  stables,  and 
makes  a  good  mulch  around  trees.  Like 
some  other  loud  smelling  and  dark  col¬ 
ored  substances,  it  fools  some  farmers 
who  judge  a  fertilizer  by  the  eye  and  the 
nose! 

In  covering  strawberries  with  manure, 
would  you  cover  the  paths,  too,  or  only 
the  plants? 

We  cover  only  the  rows  of  plants.  If 
we  had  more  manure  or  straw  we  might 
cover  all,  and  we  would  be  obliged  to  do 
so  if  we  grew  in  matted  beds.  I  see  no 
reason  for  covering  the  ground  where  no 
plants  are  growing. 

When,  and  how  would  you  apply  ashes 
to  strawberries,  and  of  what  value  are 
ashes  so  applied? 

I  do  not  buy  wood  ashes.  What  we  have 
from  our  own  fires  is  given  to  the  hogs. 
If  I  were  to  use  ashes  on  strawberries  I 
would  put  them  on  thick  when  the  plants 
are  set  out.  Unless  I  could  buy  ashes 
very  cheap  1  would  not  put  them  on  the 
berries,  because  I  think  they  will  do  better 
on  some  other  crops— such  as  tree  fruits. 
Acid  crops  like  strawberries  and  cran¬ 
berries  seem  to  prefer  a  soil  that  is  some¬ 
what  acid.  The  ashes  contain  considerable 
lime  which  is  quite  sure  to  sweeten  the 
soil,  so  that  the  berries  do  not  thrive  as 
well  as  they  would  have  done  without  the 
lime.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  of 
course,  but  as  a  rule  I  think  ashes  are 
not  used  by  most  berry  growers. 

Yet  they  are  excellent  for  sour  apples! 
That  is  true,  but  I  think  the  lime  in 
the  case  of  the  apples  Is  chiefly  useful  in 
providing  for  the  quick  and  heavy  growth 
of  wood  and  leaf  on  the  apple  tree.  The 
growth  of  the  strawberry  fruit  is  very 
different. 

Would  you  apply  manure  around  peach 
trees  (planted  three  years  ago)  now,  or 
in  Spring? 

If  you  intend  the  manure  as  plant  food 
I  would  wait  until  Spring.  If  you  want  a 
mulch  I  might  use  it  in  the  Fall.  The 
time  to  use  nitrogen  on  trees,  according 
to  my  experience,  Is  either  in  the  Spring 
or  in  late  Summer.  Manure  is  useful 
chiefly  for  its  nitrogen,  and  I  see  little 
use  in  feeding  such  soluble  food  in  Winter. 
There  are  some  conditions,  however,  where 
a  mulch  around  the  tree  makes  a  useful 
Winter  protection.  In  such  cases  I  would 
use  the  manure  in  the  Fall.  We  must  re¬ 
member,  however,  that  a  mulch  invites 
mice,  and  they  will  girdle  the  trees  if  they 
are  not  well  protected. 

Would  you  use  something  more  stimu¬ 
lating  than  manure  for  peaches  that  are 
rather  slow  in  their  growth? 

Yes,  indeed;  the  stuff  to  use  in  such 
cases  is  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  more  rapid 
than  manure  in  its  effects,  and  will  bring 
these  trees  into  line  if  they  are  capable  of 
getting  there. 

Cow  Peas  and  Hens.— Here  is  another 
Jerseyman  getting  at  me: 

"I  can  see  the  ‘true  inwardness’  of  your 
advice  to  put  the  cow  peas  on  the  back 
fields.  I  did  not  follow  that  advice  and  put 
them  in  the  orchard  near  the  building. 
The  hens  began  to  die  them  up  immedi¬ 
ately,  so  I  shut  them  in  until  after  the 
peas  were  up,  thinking  that  would  meet 
their  case,  but  as  soon  as  I  turned  them 
out  they  began  to  eat  the  cotyledons  and 
young  leaves  so  I  had  to  shut  them  up 
until  the  plants  had  a  good  start  before 
they  would  leave  them  alone,  and  when 
they  began  to  ripen  the  hens  were  at  it 
again  and  shelled  and  ate  the  peas,  so  I 
am  satisfied  they  will  do  for  a  forage  crop 
for  hens.  If  you  want  to  raise  them  with 
comfort  they  must  be  on  the  back  fields 
away  from  the  hens.”  f.  j.  t. 

Pittstown,  N.  J. 

I  have  had  such  big  stories  of  what  hens 
will  do  with  cow  peas  that  I  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  print  them.  Our  hens  have  never 
cared  much  for  them.  I  want  cow  peas 
on  the  back  fields  because  this  neglected 
part  of  the  farm  will  seldom  get  to  the 
front  without  them.  The  hen  shows  her 
usual  good  sense  in  chasing  after  cow  peas, 
but  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  so  many 
times,  that  for  most  of  us,  in  the  North 
the  cow  pea  is  a  manurial  plant  rather 
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than  a  useful  fodder  crop.  Those  back 
fields  ought  to  be  the  backbone  of  the 
farm,  but  instead  of  living  up  to  their 
oughts  they  become  an  eyesore.  Plow 
them  and  give  our  friend  the  cow  pea  a 
fair  chance.  After  it  has  struggled  into 
a  fair  growth  don’t  go  and  cut  its  head 
off  and  drag  it  all  out  for  hay.  Pasture 
it  or  plow  it  all  under  and  then  see  that 
back  field  get  its  back  up  and  produce 
a  crop! 

Farm  Notes.— The  first  heavy  snow  came 
upon  us  December  6.  Just  before  it  came 
a  small-sized  blizzard  so  that  the  snow 
found  frozen  ground.  It  caught  nothing 
of  ours  outside  except  one  hen  and  part 
of  the  cabbage  field.  This  hen  seemed 
bent  on  trying  to  commit  suicide.  We 
drove  her  out  of  the  trees  again  and  again 
and  shut  her  up  with  the  others.  She 
would  crawl  through  the  smallest  hole  a 
hen  ever  used  for  the  purpose  and  go  back 
to  the  frosty  side  of  an  apple  bough.  .  .  . 
This  frosty  snow  found  some  of  our 
quince  and  peach  trees — root  pruned  and 
mulched — in  full  leaf.  It  was  a  singular 
thing  to  notice  the  thick,  leathery  leaves 
on  these  little  trees  standing  up  against 
the  frost.  The  trees  planted  on  Election 
Day  were  mulched  with  coarse  manure. 
We  see  the  benefit  of  this  mulching  now. 
Outside  of  this  mulch  the  ground  is  frozen 
puite  hard,  but  under  it,  the  soil  is  still 
open  and  quite  warm.  It  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main  so  until  after  Christmas.  That  will 
give  these  trees  a  valuable  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent,  for  the  roots  will  have  a  chance  to 
begin  business  and_  fix  themselves  this 
Fall.  We  did  not  mulch  the  trees  set 
last  Spring,  as  I  felt  that  they  had  already 
fixed  their  roots  firmly  in  the  soil.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  fresh  mulch  next  Spring  will 
be  better  for  them . The  pump¬ 

kins  lasted  until  early  In  December,  and 
then  we  began  on  the  sugar  beets.  They 
are  fed  to  cows  and  hogs.  We  have  no 
root  cutter,  but  slice  them  up  with  a  sharp 
spade  in  a  barrel  or  tub.  The  hogs  may 
be  trusted  to  gnaw  them  up  without  slic¬ 
ing.  After  some  delay  the  first  run  of  the 
shredder  was  made  November  28.  The 
fodder  is  in  fine  condition  this  year,  but 
we  are  likely  to  run  short  with  all  our 
hungry  mouths  to  feed.  Our  stubborn 
friend  Julia  refuses  to  put  on  fat  enough 
to  make  respectable  beef.  ‘‘No,  gentle¬ 
men,”  she  seems  to  say,  ‘‘I  am  a  butter 
c0%v— my  mother  was  before  me.  When 
you  try  to  force  me  into  beef  I  exercise  my 
right  and  privilege  and  kick!  I  won’t  be 
dictated  to  or  beefed!” 

I  admire  the  old  girl’s  pluck  at  least.  I 
think  I  will  try  dishorning  her  to  see  if 
it  will  make  her  a  respectable  citizen.  But 
wouldn’t  some  of  our  public  men  give  a 
fortune  for  her  inability  to  lay  on  fat— 
and  at  the  same  time  eat  all  they  can  find? 

The  ditches  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
farm  have  been  cleaned  and  put  in  shape. 
It  is  remarkable  how  a  few  strokes  with 


should  be  kept  smeared  with  vaseline.  I 
have  found  this  excellent  practice,  especial¬ 
ly  when  working  in  the  dust.  You  will,  be 
astonished  to  find  how  much  of  the  dust 
is  kept  out  of  the  lungs  by  this  simple 
plan. 

Turnips  for  Stock.— A  Jerseyman  wants 
to  know  about  turnips: 

‘‘What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  turnips 
over  Winter?  Are  turnips  a  good  feed  for 
cows?  Will  they  increase  the  flow  of  milk 
if  fed  in  large  quantities  ?  What  is  the  best 
way  to  feed  corn  fodder— cut  or  whole?” 

n.  w. 

The  best  way  to  do  a  thing  depends 
much  on  what  you  have  to  do  it  with. 
First,  we  would  cut  the  whole  top  off  the 
turnips,  below  the  crown,  so  as  to  prevent 
sprouting.  If  we  had  a  good  cellar  we 
would  put  the  turnips  in  it.  As  we  haven’t 
one,  we  decided,  this  year,  to  pit  them.  In 
former  years  we  tried  to  keep  them  in  the 
hoghouse,  but  they  froze  in  January  and 
were  badly  hurt.  This  year  we  scooped 
out  a  shallow  hole  with  a  slope  for  drain¬ 
age,  and  put  the  turnips  in  it  in  a  high, 
oblong  pile.  Straw  was  put  over  them  and 
then  about  six  inches  of  soil.  Holes  were 
left  for  ventilation  and  we  expect  the  tur¬ 
nips  to  keep  in  good  condition  until  March. 
We  do  not  feed  them  to  cows,  but  find 
them  excellent  food  for  hogs.  It  Is  claimed 
that  they  increase  the  flow,  but  unless 
you  are  careful  they  will  give  a  bad  taste 
to  the  milk.  By  feeding  them  just  after 
milking  you  are  less  likely  to  have  trouble 
from  this.  The  reason  for  this  has  been 
often  given.  The  bad  taste  in  milk  is 
caused  by  gases  or  volatile  oils  which  are 
formed  from  the  turnips.  If  the  turnips 
are  fed  just  after  milking,  when  no  milk 
has  been  secreted,  the  bad  smells  will  pass 
out  of  the  cow’s  system.  If  fed  while  milk 
is  in  the  udder  this  milk  will  absorb  the 
gas  and  become  offensive.  Cornstalks 
should  never  be  fed  whole  when  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  cut  or  shred  them.  h.  w.  c. 


Caused  Abortion.— Several  years  ago  we 
had  a  great  quantity  of  muskmelons  and 
watermelons,  citrons  and  cucumbers, 
which  we  cut  in  small  pieces  and  fed  to 
three  milch  cows,  and  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  result.  But  after  about 
two  weeks  we  found  that  with  one  of  the 
cows  an  abortion  had  been  produced,  and 
it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  it  must 
have  been  the  seeds.  My  uncle  was  a 
veterinary  surgeon  and  I  asked  him  if  my 
surmise  was  correct,  and  he  said:  “Yes. 
in  all  probability  it  was  the  seeds.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  in  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cines  that  any  food  or  medicine  that  acts 
powerfully  on  the  kidneys  also  affects,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  generative 
organs.”  Three  years  ago  we  raised  a 
great  quantity  of  squashes  and,  after  gath¬ 
ering  what  were  good,  we  turned  the  cows 
into  the  field  and  they  ate  them,  as  many 
as  they  plessed,  but  with  the  same  result. 

Minong,  Wis.  m.  b. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


DEPOSITS  EARN  5% 


Paid  In 
Capital 
#  1,000,000 

Assets 

#  1,000,000 

Surplus 

#18.5,000 


Deposits  may  be  made  or  withdrawn 
at  any  time,  and  bear  earnings  for 
every  day  invested.  Paid  quarterly 
by  check.  Read  following  extracts 
from  letters  of  depositors: 

“I  know  of  no  better  conductedor 
safer  institution  to  deal  with.” 

“/  have  found  the  Company  very 
prompt  in  payment  of  interest.” 

“i  b'heve  no  investment  is  safer.” 
under  state  banktno  depart¬ 
ment  SUPERVISION. 

Our  business  is  non-specutative. 
Write  us  for  full  particulars. 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Go., 


1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


Short  Crops  bleed  Full  Weight 


OSiiOOD  SCALE  CO..  103 


If  your  crops  arc  short  you  need  a 
scale  worse  than  ever.  Prices  will 
range  higher,  and  every  pound  should 
be  weighed  on  reliable,  high 
grade  scales.  The  Osgood 
fits  the  hill.  Prices  and  terms 
reasonable.  Pree  Catalogue. ' 
Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Sharpen  your  own  iiorse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


The  Old  Reliabe 

CAHOON 

BROADCAST  SEEDER 

seed,  time,  strength, 
all  the  seeds.  Always 
uniform.  The  stand-by  lor  44 
years. 

Sower’s  Manual  Free. 

What,  when,  how  uinch  to  »ow.  Coyer* 
all  seeding  subjects.  Every  farmer  should 
have  it.  Write  for  It  to-day. 

GOODELL  CO., 

14  Main  Stre.t,  Antrim.  N.  II. 


Farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  novelties. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
daily.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  no  instrument  better  than 

Our  Standard  No.  2, 

which  is  shown  in  thecut.  This  is 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  in  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Equal  to 
any  phone  made.  We  furnish 
switchboards  and  all  access¬ 
ories.  Does  it  Interest 
you!  Write  for  our 
catalogue.  Sent  free.  , 

THE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MPQ.  CO., 
800  Elm  St.,  ltutler.  Pa. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bosehert  Press  Co..  113  West  Water  St..  Syracuse.N.Y. 


pick  and  spade  will  often  change  a  water 
course  so  as  to  relieve  a  whole  field!  With 
a  little  obstruction  the  water  backs  up  in 
a  ditch,  soaking  out  into  the  soil  and 
making  a  bog  where  one  ought  to  be  able 
to  raise  corn.  Wo  find,  too,  that  by  bank¬ 
ing  up  here  and  there  and  digging  a  little 
on  the  hillsides  we  can  prevent  much  of 
the  washing  that  scarred  the  farm  last 
Spring! 

Curing  a  Cold.— A  friend  in  Ohio  comes 
forward  with  this  request: 

“In  a  back  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you 
told  us  about  a  remedy  for  colds  in  head 
and  throat  which  was  used  as  a  spray  or 
vapor.  We  loaned  our  papers,  and  so  can¬ 
not  look  it  up.  Would  you  send  name  and 
where  it  could  be  secured,  with  directions 
as  to  its  use?”  J-  N- 

You  probably  refer  to  “Meditrina,” 
which  we  used  during  the  siege  of  whoop¬ 
ing  cough.  This  liquid  is  sold  at  most  of 
the  large  drug  stores.  I  understand  that 
it  is  much  the  same  as  peroxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen  or  oxidized  water.  We  used  it  as  a 
spray  in  the  nostrils  and  at  the  back  of  the 
throat— blowing  it  out  of  a  small  atomizer. 
It  gave  great  relief  and  stopped  tne  vio¬ 
lent  fits  of  coughing.  The  spraying  should 
be  done  while  the  lungs  are  full — after  a 
deep  breath.  If  done  before  such  a  breath 
the  patient,  and  especially  a  child,  is  likely 
to  breathe  in  and  swallow  the  spray.  1  have 
not  said  that  this  will  cure  a  cold,  but  it 
will  relieve  it.  Another  good  treatment 


TELEPHONES 

High-grade  Telephones  for  farmers’  lines 
and  exchanges.  Goods  shipped  anywhere  on 
30  DAYS’  TRIAL,  Lowest  prices.  Best 
goods.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Write  to-oay. 

The  Williams  Electric  Telephone  Co., 

Ill  Seneca  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 


STEELHORSECOLLARS 

Are  better  and  cheaper ;  no  hames; 
will  not  gall  butcure  sore  shoulders. 
Sensible,  practical,  humane.  Agents 
make  big  money.  Write  for  descriptive 
catalog  and  free  territory. 

HOWELL*  SPAULDING  CO. 
713  State  Street,  CAUO,  MIOU. 


BARNS 


— How  to  build.  Send  stamp 
for  book.  FRANK  BRYAN. 
1297  Hamlet  St.,  Columbus, O 


Save  Paint  Bills 


Instead  of  using  Metal 
Rooting. which  requires 
painting  every 
two  years,  use 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt  *- 
Ready  Roofing, 

already  sur¬ 
faced  witji  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 


ASPHAL§  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

136  Water  St..  New  York. 


Send  for  free 
samples. 


American  Buffalo 
ROBES 

are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  we  have  the  KAZOO 
ItLKKALO  HOB h,  a  sub. 
stitute  that  has  every 
nppenranee  and  many 
advantage,  over  the  gen¬ 
uine  Buffalo  Skin  Robe; 
brown  or  black.  Made  of 
very  heavy  EIDERDOWN,  pliable, soft, linedwithastra- 
khan  and  much  warmer  than  a  stiff  skin  robe. 
Interlined  with  rubber  cloth,  wind  and  water  proof. 

quality 
laper. 
buck 

if  dissatisfied.  Catalogue  of  everything  free. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. G , Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

- - - 


interlined  witn  ruooer  ciolii,  wind  ana  water  pr 
Direct  to  you.  t  54x52  #0.60  1  Second  qun 
Wholesale  prices.  •<  64x62  7.80  >  much  chea 

All  first  quality.  (  64x72  9.00  )  Money  b 


ICE  PLOWS 


#16.50.  Also  ice  tools. 
Write  for  discounts. 

H.  FRAY, No.Clove,  N. Y. 


ICE 

CUTTING  isw1“T 


Mode 
In  Three 
Sizes. 


ROItSCII  All  Steel,  Double- 
Kow  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  and 
cuts  two  rows  at  »  time  ;  cuts  any  size  cake 

and  anv  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  eoonomy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  In 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afiord  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

John  Dorseli A  Suns,  226  Wells St..MU wuukie, W  l«- 


SAVE  THE  ICE  CROP 


Rapid,  practi¬ 
cal,  adjustable 
In  width  and 
depth,  and  be¬ 
ing  made  all  of 
steel, it  lasts  for¬ 
ever.  Edition 
28  catalog,  ( 56 
pages)  and  Rook  on  Harvest¬ 
ing  Ice,  mailed  free-  Stoc&s 
carried  in  all  large  cities . 

Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co. 

Arlington,  Ma9S. 


with  W  ood’n 
Twin-Cut 
Flow. 


for  colds  and  catarrh  is  bicarbonate  or 
cooking  soda  and  vaseline.  The  dry  soda 
is  snuffed  into  the  nose  as  far  “up”  as  it 
will  go.  There  will  be  no  fun  about  this. 
It  will  bring  tears  from  the  stoutest  heart, 
and  you  will  feel  as  though  John  L.  Sulli¬ 
van  had  hit  you  a  full  blow  between  the 
eyes.  The  effect  of  this  blow  will  oe  that 
you  are  able  to  blow  the  "stuffing”  out  of 
the  nose— if  I  may  use  the  expression.  It 
is  a  great  help  in  cases  of  cold  in  the  head. 
In  severe  cases  with  sore  throat  it  is  help¬ 
ful  to  put  the  dry  soda  in  a  quill  or  small! 
tube  and  have  it  blown  forcibly  tnrough 
the  mouth  against  the  upper  throat.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  no  human  can  so  twist  his 
throat  as  to  blow  the  soda  through  his 
own  mouth!  The  inside  of  the  nostrils 


BE  YOUR  OWN  ICE  MAN. 

Get  in  readiness  for  harvesting  the  ice  crop.  We  irake  the  plows  which  enable 
you  to  put  up  your  supply  in  quickest  and  best  sha^e. 

Red,  White  and  Blue 


are  the  perfect  working  tools,  the  keen, true,  fast  cut 
ters.  If  you  are  a  dairyman,  butcher,  hotel  keeper  or 
using  considerable  ice  in  any  capacity,  you  more  than 
save  the  price  of  the  plow  in  one  season.  Though  sold 
at  low  price  it  has  Improved  Clearing  Tooth  and 
other  qualities  of  high  priced  plows. 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  54  MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Three 
sizes, 
cutting  to 
depth  ot  7>i,  9 
and  10>i  inches. 
Regular  or  Adjusta¬ 
ble  Swing  Guide  on 
7Yt  and  9  inch.  Tools 
of  all  kinds  for  harvesting 
and  handling  ice  crop. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 


gprSHIP 
YOUR 
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you  WANT  HIGH  PRICES  &  QUICK  CASH  R ET URN S~1 


FURS 


EST.  E5YR5.^V 

Mc  MILLAN  FUR  &  WOOL  CO. 
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with  this  healthful  fluid.  Our  experiment  stations 
and  agricultural  colleges  have  been  of  great  help  in 
this  trade  development.  They  have  shown  the  food 
value  of  milk  and  have  given  us  improved  methods  of 
handling  it  so  that  we  may  guarantee  purity  and 
quality.  The  cities  do  not  yet  consume  half  the  milk 
they  should  and  the  amount  demanded  will  con¬ 
stantly  increase.  Surely  the  outlook  is  bright  for 
the  cow — and  for  her  brother  man  if  he  can  work 
out  a  few  middleman’s  profits! 

* 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  1902. 


IO  Weeks  for  lO  Cents . 


“Why  are  you  forever  patting  the  farmer  on  the 
back  and  picturing  him  as  a  saint?”  asks  a  city 
reader.  We  are  not  patting  anybody  on  the  back, 
and  there  are  very  few  saints  on  earth.  A  farmer 
can  be  just  as  mean  as  a  coal  baron  or  a  railroad 
magnate  if  he  wants  to — though  happily  his  mean¬ 
ness  would  not  touch  so  many  people.  We  do  say 
that  farm  life  gives  a  man  and  his  family  the  chance 
to  develop  in  the  most  natural  and  harmonious  way. 
The  farmer  who  is  true  to  his  calling  and  makes  most 
of  his  advantages  is  the  best  citizen  in  the  country. 
We  do  not  say  the  richest  or  the  most  influential  in 
politics — but  the  best.  Why  there  are  some  good  folks 
who  say  that  when  we  demand  the  common  rights 
which  belong  to  the  farmer  we  are  preaching  revolu¬ 
tionary  doctrine!  What  difference  does  it  make  what 
they  call  it?  The  demand  will  go  on! 


At  this  time  we  wish  to  thank  our  good  friends  for 
the  interest  they  are  taking  in  introducing  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  their  neighbors  and  friends  on  this  10  weeks 
for  10  cents  plan.  At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of 
the  paper  did  names  ever  come  in  so  fast,  and  from 
so  many  quarters  of  the  country.  This  is  a  great  en¬ 
couragement  to  us,  and  gives  us  our  best  inspiration 
to  make  it  a  help  to  the  farmer  who  reads  it,  and  a 
power  for  good  to  the  whole  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  We  simply  want  you  who  have  helped 
in  this  work  to  know  that  your  interest  has  been  ap¬ 
preciated. 

* 

The  coal  operators  and  mine  owners  seem  to  have 
made  the  mistake  of  their  lives  when  they  did  not 
settle  the  differences  with  the  workmen  out  of  court. 
The  testimony  of  the  poor  wretches  who  have  been 
caught  by  death  or  sickness  in  the  power  of  the  “coal 
barons”  has  shocked  the  country,  and  cannot  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

* 

The  excellent  description  of  Mr.  Vergon’s  orchard 
makes  it  clear  that  the  “mulch  method”  is  designed 
for  rich  soil.  Where  you  have  a  soil  well  stuffed 
with  fertility  the  mulch  will  enable  the  trees  to  get 
hold  of  the  plant  food.  On  poor  thin  soil  the  mulch 
will  keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist,  but  it  will  not  add 
fertility  to  it.  This  must  be  added  in  some  way  on 
poor  soils. 

* 

We  used  to  issue  special  Christmas  editions  and 
write  long  Christmas  greetings.  Of  late  years  we 
have  come  to  think  it  better  to  carry  something  of 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  into  every  week  and  day  of 
the  year.  We  try  to  send  such  a  greeting  to  our  read¬ 
ers  52  times  during  each  year.  You  may  run  these 
all  together  and  add  to  them,  and  still  you  could  not 
equal  the  Christmas  cheer  of  health,  happiness  and 
hope  which  we  gladly  wish  for  all  our  friends  at  this 
happy  season. 

* 

Our  observation  is  that  many  readers  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  are  good  letter  writers.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  them  have  printed  letter-heads  bearing  the  name 
of  the  farm.  Such  men  are  after  facts,  and  rather 
than  accept  any  half  statement  they  proceed  to  dig 
the  missing  half  out  with  a  pen.  We  want  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  all  these  men  that  they  do  us  a  favor  when 
writing  about  things  suggested  in  the  paper  by  nam¬ 
ing  The  R.  N.-Y.  This  will  help  us  and  also  help  the 
writer.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  do,  yet  small  things 
may  grow  like  a  snowball  if  well  followed  up  and 
turned  over. 

* 

It  was  a  happy  and  hopeful  body  of  men  who  met 
at  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  meeting  at  James¬ 
town  last  week.  These  “brothers  of  the  cow”  find 
milk  products  bringing  higher  prices  than  for  some 
years  past,  with  the  outlook  for  continued  demand. 
The  passage  of  the  anti-oleo  bill  has  undoubtedly 
helped  greatly,  but  the  increased  consumption  of  raw 
milk  is  probably  the  greatest  factor.  This  increase 
is  the  result  of  education  and  a  better  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  People  now  understand  that  milk  is  a  food 
— not  a  mere  luxury.  The  city  restaurant  trade  in 
milk  has  become  enormous.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  guest  at  a  restaurant  drink¬ 
ing  a  glass  of  milk — now  the  tables  are  fairly  white 
t 


Those  Maine  farmers  are  hard  to  down.  They  want 
the  scientific  men  to  give  them  something  better  than 
Paris-green  for  killing  Potato  beetles.  Dr.  Twitchell 
of  the  Maine  Farmer  prepared  an  exhaustive  paper 
for  the  Pomological  Society,  and  there  is  general  talk 
about  it.  Congressman  Allen  promises  to  interest 
himself  in  the  matter  and  will  urge  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  find  something  that  will  kill  the 
bugs  without  hurting  the  vines.  One  thing  that  will 
hurt  this  movement  is  the  fact  that  some  farmers 
feel  that  a  private  interest  is  back  of  it.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  a  mixture  which  is  reported  to  kill  most 
of  the  bugs  without  damage  to  the  vines  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  talk  to  push  the  sale  of  their  goods. 
They  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  this,  and  by  doing  it 
furnish  farmers  with  a  new  argument  for  stirring  up 
the  scientists  to  more  strenuous  deeds.  Come,  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  public  service,  can’t  you  do  what  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  doing,  and  cut  off  part  of  the  cost? 

• 

We  once  discussed  the  future  possibilities  of  force 
with  a  noted  gunmaker  of  Europe.  He  was  an  old 
man  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  manufacturing 
cannon.  “Where,”  we  asked,  “will  the  world  go  to 
obtain  power  for  its  work  when  the  coal  supplies  are 
exhausted?”  For  answer  he  held  up  a  small  piece  of 
steel.  “Imagine  the  power  required  to  force  and  hold 
the  particles  of  that  metal  together.  When  we  learn 
how  to  overcome  that  force  of  cohesion  and  harness 
it  as  we  now  harness  the  heat  arising  from  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  coal  we  may  carry  in  one  hand  the  force 
required  to  run  an  engine!”  When  we  remember  how 
man  is  gaining  dominion  over  natural  forces  this  does 
not  seem  entirely  a  dream.  We  may  take  any  one  of 
500  farmers — each  one  self-centered,  firm  in  his  pre¬ 
judices,  and,  to  an  extent,  selfish  in  defense  of  his 
own  private  interests.  Let  us  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  each  of  these  farmers  could  relax  a  little 
of  his  selfish  power  and  combine  it  in  an  unselfish 
movement  for  the  true  benefit  of  agriculture! 

* 

The  outbreak  of  apthous  fever,  commonly  known 
as  foot-and-mouth  disease,  among  cattle  in  several 
New  England  States  carries  with  it  a  fear  of  wide¬ 
spread  human  infection,  as  the  disease  is  highly  con¬ 
tagious  among  warm-blooded  animals,  and  is  known 
to  be  transmissible  to  humans  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  exposure,  but  such  infection  is  really  so  rare 
as  not  to  be  worth  consideration.  Like  many  other 
plagues  and  pests  it  came  to  this  country  originally 
from  northern  Europe.  Though  seldom  fatal,  apthous 
fever  causes  great  loss  in  reducing  the  flesh  and  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  animals  attacked,  but  particularly 
through  the  interference  of  commerce  by  the  rigid 
quarantine  needed  to  limit  an  epidemic  of  this  seri¬ 
ous  affection.  The  average  loss  of  flesh  in  horned 
cattle  attacked  by  apthous  fever  is  estimated  at  near¬ 
ly  $10  each,  and  in  dairy  cows  much  more.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  primarily  a  skin  affection,  and  is  especially  se¬ 
vere  about  the  mouth,  udder  and  feet,  developing  se¬ 
vere  and  extensive  blisters  about  these  parts.  The 
hoofs,  as  appendages  of  the  skin,  suffer  great  damage 
in  neglected  cases,  especially  among  hogs  and  sheep. 
The  most  efficient  treatment  consists  mainly  in  the 
local  application  of  antiseptics  and  should  always  be 
given  by  a  competent  veterinarian.  The  infection  of 
apthous  fever  appears  to  be  entirely  transmitted  by 
direct  contact  with  disease  products  and  chiefly  af¬ 
fects  humans  through  milk  from  sick  animals,  when 


it  may  produce  dangerous  irritation  of  the  intestines. 
It  is  plain  the  most  radical  means  should  be  taken  to 
stamp  out  the  disease  on  its  first  appearance  and 
limit  outbreaks  to  the  smallest  possible  territory, 
and  it  is  in  every  case  a  fit  subject  for  control  by  local 
health  boards.  Apthous  fever  is  one  of  a  small  group 
of  diseases  communicated  to  man  by  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  among  which  rabies  or  dog  madness  is  the  most 
common  and  distressing.  Glanders  and  carbuncle,  or 
malignant  pustule,  both  fortunately  quite  rare,  are 
examples  of  this  class,  while  able  authorities  still 
deny  the  possibility  of  consumption  or  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  being  transmitted  from  cattle  to  man. 

* 

Vote  for  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey. 

Not  for  President,  Congressman,  Governor  or 
Alderman  but  for  a  position  which  is  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  farmers  of  New  York  and  the 
country. 

Prof.  Bailey  should  be  made  head  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  when  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts  retires.  Prof.  Roberts  carries  with  him  the 
love  and  respect  of  every  farmer  in  the  State  who  is 
capable  of  appreciating  faithful  service.  His  work 
must  be  taken  up  by  young  and  vigorous  hands — or¬ 
ganized,  detailed  and  carried  down  and  out  to  the 
people.  No  man  in  the  country  is  better  able  to  han¬ 
dle  the  mighty  awakening  forces  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  than  L.  H.  Bailey! 

“I  didn’t  know  be  was  running  for  the  office!” 

He  is  not  "running”  for  anything.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  politician  about  him!  That  is  one  great 
reason  why  we  want  him  to  accept  the  position. 
There  are  some  things  about  the  duties  of  such  an 
office  that  would  be  distasteful  to  him.  He  would  take 
the  place  at  a  personal  sacrifice.  The  office  seeks  the 
man — we  want  you  to  help  roll  it  to  him.  Why 
should  he  head  the  college  of  agriculture?  He  is 
known  all  over  the  State  and  Nation  as  an  able  or¬ 
ganizer,  a  fine  teacher,  a  thorough  student  and  a 
clear-headed  and  sympathetic  man.  Everybody 
knows  him  and  has  confidence  in  him.  He  will  not 
know  what  we  say  here  until  he  reads  it  in  print! 

How  can  we  vote ? 

This  is  not  an  elective  office,  but  the  farmer  can 
touch  almost  any  public  question  by  voting  with  the 
postage  stamp!  We  want  you  to  sit  down  at  once  and 
write  a  letter  to  President  J.  G.  Schurman,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  telling  why  you  want  Prof.  Bailey  at  the  head 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  no  matter  where  you 
live!  Give  him  also  your  ideas  about  agricultural 
education  in  New  York.  Don’t  put  this  off,  but  do  It 
at  once.  The  postage  stamp  vote  is  a  great  privilege 
for  the  American  farmer. 

Vote  for  Prof.  L.  H.  Iiailey! 

• 

BREVITIES. 

In  many  cases  cleanliness  is  godliness! 

A  black  eye  is  the  fighter’s  trade  mark. 

Keep,  oh  keep  the  medicine  signs  off  your  barn! 

Why  talk  of  what  you  do  not  know  except  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions? 

H.  Henn  is  the  appropriate  name  of  a  New  York  egg 
dealer. 

Tell  us  who  has  lost  trade  through  rural  mail  and 
telephones! 

Remarkable,  how  many  farmers  are  feeding  cabbages 
to  their  cows! 

A  “white  Winter”  covers  many  black  deeds  which  we 
have  done  on  the  soil. 

Billy  Gormand,  Mr.  Mapes’s  pig,  certainly  has  to 
take  a  back  seat  as  the  returns  come  in. 

Don’t  you  forget  that  we  never  shall  have  a  better 
agriculture  till  we  have  better  farmers! 

Now  then,  ye  scientific  teachers  of  the  farmer,  don’t 
forget  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  heart. 

Experiments  with  sugar  beets  do  not  seem  to  indicate 
a  high  feeding  value.  They  evidently  disappoint  most 
farmers. 

A  prominent  scientist  says  that  a  pound  of  cherries 
carries  more  than  24,000,000  bacteria  on  the  skin  of  the 
fruit,  and  yet  the  consumer  growls  at  one  poor  little  lone¬ 
some  worm  inside  it. 

How  often  we  are  told  of  people  who  “cannot  open  their 
mouth  without  putting  their  foot  in  it!”  A  sort  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  quite  prevalent,  which  no  government 
has  yet  been  able  to  stamp  out. 

We  would  not  care  to  use  refuse  hops,  chip  dust  or  tan- 
bark  for  mulching  strawberries  because  such  substances 
are  likely  to  pack  down  too  close  over  the  plants  and 
smother  them.  We  prefer  coarse  covering. 

We  are  told  that  the  Japanese  workmen  have  driven 
white  men  from  the  strawberry  business  at  Florin,  Cal. 
While  this  has  made  “more  business”  for  the  section  it 
is  not  the  sort  of  business  that  benefits  Americans! 

A  deep  thinker  suggests  that  persistent  destruction  of 
forests  will  finally  cause  the  earth  to  dry  up  and  blow 
away.  It  may  be  possible,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  cause 
the  earth  to  dry  up,  but  it  seems  unlikely  to  extend  that 
process  to  many  of  its  inhabitants. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  explosion  of  an  oil  tank  on  the 
steamer  Progreso  in  San  Francisco  Harbor  December  3 
killed  12  persons,  injured  20  others,  and  caused  damage 
amounting  to  $200,000.  As  the  ship  was  built  of  steel,  the 
fire  was  nearly  all  below  decks.  There  were  fourteen  oil 
tanks,  containing  about  400  barrels  of  oil  in  all,  and 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  fire  department,  this  continued 
to  burn  fiercely  for  hours  after  the  explosion.  Several 
minor  explosions,  due  to  the  flames  going  from  tank  to 
tank,  occurred  at  short  intervals,  but  all  the  injury  and 

loss  of  life  was  caused  by  the  first  one . George 

W.  Streeter,  whose  long  fight  for  filled-in  land  on  the 
lake  front  makes  a  curious  chapter  in  Chicago  history, 
was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  December  3.  Henry 
Hoeldke  and  William  McManners,  members  of  Streeter's 
“squatter”  colony  on  the  filled-in  land,  were  also  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter  and  similar  penalties  ordered. 
The  defendants  were  charged  with  the  murder  of  John 
S.  Kirk,  a  guard  employed  by  interests  contesting 
Streeter's  right  to  the  land.  Kirk  was  shot  in  a  fight 
between  Streeter’s  forces  and  the  opposition  guards  last 
February.  Streeter  some  years  ago,  claiming  that  the 
“dump,”  then  covering  several  acres  and  valued  at  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  was  not  on  the  man.  set  up  a  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  land,  called  it  the  District  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  proclaimed  allegiance  as  an  independent  State 
to  the  National  Government.  He  planted  cannon,  and 
one  day  the  whole  police  force  of  Chicago,  including  a 
Gatling  gun  squad,  was  mobilized  to  dislodge  him.  The 
whole  city  feared  slaughter,  but  the  matter  terminated 
with  the  peaceable  arrest  of  Streeter  and  his  followers, 
the  only  shot  fired  having  wounded  a  child  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  trouble.  Streeter,  however,  was  not 
vanquished.  Fights  between  Streeter  and  the  police  and 
constabulary  continued  until  the  climax  was  reached  in 
the  killing  of  Kirk.  Streeter’s  claim  to  the  district  wait 
based  on  the  fact  that  his  boat  foundered  there  twenty 
years  ago  when  the  land  was  a  mere  dot  on  the  lake's 
surface,  and  that  he  continued  to  live  there  as  a  squatter 

on  new  land . The  wife  of  Lee  Phillips,  recently 

sent  to  prison  for  life  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Charles  Markin,  has  brought  suit  for  $10,000  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  administrator  of  Markin’s  estate,  on 
the  ground  that  she  is  deprived  of  the  support  of  her 
husband  through  Markin’s  violation  of  the  law  in  selling 
him  liquor  on  a  legal  holiday,  under  the  influence  of 

which  Phillips  committed  the  murder . What  is 

said  to  be  the  largest  verdict  ever  awarded  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  or  England  in  a  damage  suit  for 
causing  death  or  disability  was  returned  by  a  jury  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  New  York  December  2,  when  u 
gave  Mrs.  Jennie  Leys,  widow  of  William  Leys,  manager 
of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  a  verdict  for  $100,000.  The  verdict 
was  against  the  New  York  Central  for  the  death  of  Mr. 
Leys  in  the  Park  Avenue  tunnel  accident  last  January. 
The  only  other  verdict  approaching  this  one  for  causing 
the  death  of  the  victim  of  an  accident  was  in  England, 
where  damages  of  £14,000  were  awarded  to  the  heirs  of 
Dr.  Phillips.  In  an  action  for  injuries,  a  western  jury 

some  time  ago  awarded  the  victim  $75,000 . The 

Immigration  Bureau  has  specific  information  as  to  sev¬ 
eral  points  on  both  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  frontiers 
where  immigrants  have  been  crossing  into  the  United 
States  quite  unmolested.  Arrangements  are  perfecting 
under  which  these  runways  will  be  closed  and  a  more 
rigid  inspection  of  the  frontiers  put  into  operation.  .  .  . 
Fire  in  a  small  hotel  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  December  4,  caused 
the  death  of  14  persons,  most  of  them  out-of-town  visitors 

to  the  Live  Stock  Exposition . The  Grand  Opera 

House  at  Stillwater,  Minn.,  was  burned  December  5;  loss 
$175,000 . Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  of  Maine,  form¬ 

erly  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  died  in 
Washington  December  7,  aged  63.  He  had  served  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  22  years  previous  to  his  retirement  in  1899.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Reed  removes  the  last  of  the  famous  Maine 
quartette  which  had  so  large  a  share  in  National  legisla¬ 
tion  for  so  many  years.  The  State  of  Maine,  with  only 
four  Representatives  and  two  Senators,  had  an  influence 
on  public  affairs  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  size,  owing 
to  the  high  character  of  her  representation.  No  State  was 
so  strong,  and  the  difference  between  Maine,  with  her 
four  Representatives,  and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  greatest  States  in  the  Union,  with  their  sixty-two, 
was  a  common  theme  for  political  critics.  The  four  Maine 
men  were  Reed,  Boutelle,  Dingley  and  Milliken.  Within 
five  years  all  have  passed  away.  Mr.  Milliken  died  In 
1897,  Mr.  Dingley  in  1899  and  Mr.  Boutelle  in  1901.  Mr. 
Reed  resigned  from  Congress  in  1899.  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr. 
Frye  are  still  left  in  the  Senate,  where  they  continue  to 
exert  Maine’s  old  influence.  Mr.  Frye  is  president  pro 
tern,  of  that  body.  In  1897,  just  before  the  breaking  up 
of  the  quartette  began,  each  of  the  four  Maine  men  was 
so  placed  as  to  be  a  power.  Mr.  Reed  was  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  Dingley  was  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  was  about  to  begin  his  labors  on  the  tariff 
law  which  bears  his  name.  Mr.  Boutelle  was  Chairman 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  and  Mr.  Milliken  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Committee.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Frye 
was,  as  he  still  is,  President  pro  tempore.  .  .  .  Thomas 
Nast,  the  cartoonist,  who  became  famous  by  his  attacks 
on  the  Tweed  ring,  who  was  United  States  Consul  at 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  died  there  of  yellow  fever  December 
7.  After  service  with  various  publications  as  an  illustra¬ 
tor  and  cartoonist,  Mr.  Nast  retired  from  active  work 
several  years  ago,  making  his  home  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Nast  was  nominated  Consul  General  at  Guayaquil  on 
May  1,  19Q2,  and  left  New  York  for  his  post  on  July  1. 

He  was  born  in  Bavaria  in  1840 . Four  men  were 

killed  and  eight  seriously  wounded  by  a  dynamite  explo¬ 
sion  in  a  mine  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  December  9.  A  miner 
carrying  the  explosive  stumbled  and  fell  with  it. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Northwestern  Beekeepers’ 
Association  met  at  Chicago  December  3  to  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  securing  of  legislation  in  the 
various  States  represented  to  prevent  the  illegal  use  of 
the  term  “honey”  in  the  sale  of  artificial  product.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  were  present  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  from  Ontario. 
The  National  iAve  Stock  Association  will  hold  Its  sixth 


annual  convention  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  13-16, 
1903. 

December  3  Dr.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  who  was  in  New  England  directing  the  work 
of  stamping  out  the  foot-and-mouth  epidemic,  reported 
to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  very  serious,  and  that  there  were  about  3,000 
cattle  in  herds  known  to  be  affected.  New  cases  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  found.  Extensive  outbreaks  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  have  occurred  in  Vermont,  but  Dr.  Salmon  believes 
the  situation  can  be  handled  by  slaughtering  and  disin¬ 
fection  there. 

Boston  steamship  agents  were  informed  December  5 
from  London  that  the  British  government  had  positively 
refused  to  relax  its  order  against  the  shipment  of  cattle 
in  bond  through  Maine,  and  also  that  prohibiting  the 
loading  of  cattle  at  Canadian  ports  on  vessels  clearing 
from  New  England  ports.  This  put  a  stop  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  had  been  begun  to  have  Western  cait.e 
shipped  to  Montreal,  and  thence  to  Portland,  although 
Dr.  Salmon,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  reasserted 
in  an  official  statement  the  opinion  he  expressed  previ¬ 
ously  that  cattle  could  be  exported  from  Portland  with¬ 
out  any  danger  of  infection  from  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  Mr.  Hanbury,  president  of  the  British  Board  of 
Agriculture,  has  decided  that,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
1'oot-and-mouLh  disease  in  some  of  the  New  England 
States,  he  will  be  unable  to  permit  the  landing  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes  belonging  to  the  “Wild  West” 
show,  which  opens  in  London,  December  26. 

The  American  Apple  Growers’  Congress  at  St.  Louis 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  Sen¬ 
ator  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy,  ill.,  president;  W.  R.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  St.  Louis,  vice-president;  R.  T.  C.  Wilson,  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  secretary;  Wesley  Green,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  treas¬ 
urer;  Professor  John  T.  Stinson,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo., 
official  statistician.  The  following  were  elected  State 
vice-presidents:  A.  T.  Erwin,  Iowa;  George  R.  Keill, 
Alabama;  William  Miller,  Ohio;  W.  C.  Rudd,  Indiana; 
Louis  E'rb,  Tennessee;  George  Woolsey,  Arkansas;  W.  F. 
Fourney,  Missouri;  William  H.  Barnes,  Kansas;  C.  H. 
Williamson,  Illinois,  and  S.  W.  Moon,  West  Virginia. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis. 

The  third  annual  International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
at  Chicago  came  to  a  successful  close  December  6.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  the  show  attracted  350,000  people,  a  larger 
number  than  attended  either  of  the  two  preceding  ex¬ 
hibitions.  The  day  was  set  aside  for  the  reception  of 
school  children.  Nearly  25,000  attended  the  Exposition. 
A  feature  of  the  closing  day  was  the  award  of  prizes 
in  the  stock  judging  contest.  This  contest  was  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  the  students  of  agricultural  colleges  and 
farmers’  sons,  the  latter  being  admitted  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  The  Spoor  trophy,  awarded  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  whose  three  students  made  the  highest 
standing  in  judging  all  classes  of  stock,  went  to  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  Buffalo  January  7-8,  1903,  promises  to  pos¬ 
sess  unusual  interest.  Among  the  subjects  which  will 
be  taken  up  are  the  cooperative  purchase  of  fertilizers 
and  plant  food  in  general.  Prof.  Bailey  will  speak  on 
recent  opinion  regarding  the  tillage  of  orchards.  Reports 
of  the  various  committees  will  cover  the  season’s  insect 
depredations,  the  serious  attack  of  Apple  scab  during 
1902,  the  value  of  the  box  as  against  the  barrel  for  apple 
packing,  the  cooperative  experiments  in  dwarf  apples,  a 
more  effective  basis  for  ascertaining  crop  reports,  etc. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Oregon  Farmers’ 
Congress  opened  at  Hillsboro,  December  16,  continuing 
three  days.  Many  important  topics  of  interest  to  the 
farmers  of  all  the  State  were  discussed,  and  a  number  of 
papers  read.  The  Congress  consisted  of  the  following 
organizations:  Oregon  Dairymen’s  Association,  Oregon 
Live  Stock  Association,  Oregon  Hop  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  Board  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  State  Grange  and  State  Poultry  Association. 

The  International  Stock  Food  Company,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  purchased  the  famous  stallion  Dan  Patch, 
paying  $60,000  for  him. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK 

Cornell  Should  Be  Supported. 

I  am  and  always  have  been  in  favor  of  agricultural 
education;  it  cannot  be  advanced  too  rapidly.  President 
Schurinan’s  ideas  are  very  good,  and  I  hope  they  may 
be  carried  out  so  that  agricultural  education  may  be 
advanced.  The  State  ought  to  furnish  financial  support 
sufficient  for  Cornell  or  any  other  institution  that  is 
trying  to  advance  agricultural  interests,  so  that  the  poor 
may  be  able  to  receive  the  benefit  as  well  as  the  rich. 

Master  Schuyler  Co.  Pomona  Grange.  l.  h.  tunison. 

Hearty  Support  Should  Be  Given. 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  President  Schurman,  and  sincerely,  hope  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  Legislature  of  our  State  will 
recognize  the  importance  of  appropriating  money  enough 
to  place  our  agricultural  college  at  Cornell  University 
on  a  basis  second  to  no  other  agricultural  college  in  this 
nation.  Our  Grange  organization  is  doing  much  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  standing  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  and  we  are  continually  urging  farmers  to  educate 
their  sons  and  daughters  that  they  may  take  a  place  in 
the  front  ranks  of  that  broad  system  of, culture  that  em¬ 
braces  man’s  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  powers.  No 
other  profession  demands  so  wide  a  range  of  scientific 
knowledge.  The  completely  furnished  farmer  must  know 
the  chemistry  of  the  earth  and  air,  fire  and  water,  the 
structure  and  properties  of  plants,  the  natural  history 
of  domestic  animals  and  the  principles  of  breeding  and 
raising  them,  also  the  cure  of  diseases.  He  must  know 
the  use  of  many  tools,  and  be  able  to  test  them  upon 
mechanical  principles.  He  should  familiarize  himself 
with  the  laws  governing  contracts,  highways  and  ditches, 
and  he  should  be  no  unskilled  accountant.  One  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  of  the  present  period  of  the  history 
of  agriculture  is  that  it  is  able  to  call  the  highest  talent 
to  its  aid.  Every  person  engaged  in  agriculture  should 
have  a  personal  concern  in  the  success  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  as  it  is  doing  so  much 
to  elevate  the  standing  of  those  engaged  in  farming. 


We  should  heartily  support  any  effort  made  by  President 
Schurman  and  Erof.  I.  P.  Roberts  to  secure  a  State  ap¬ 
propriation  of  money  sufficient  to  maintain  the  college 
of  agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  e.  p.  cole. 

Master  Seneca  Co.  Pomona  Grange. 

Practical  Education  Wanted. 

I  have  read  President  Schurman’s  interview  very  care¬ 
fully  and  I  believe  that  his  views  lead  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  It  certainly  behooves  the  agriculturists  of  this 
State  to  ask  intelligently  what  is  needed  fully  to  equip 
Cornell  University  for  the  agricultural  course.  Presi¬ 
dent  Schurman’s  plea  for  district  or  county  schools  is  in 
line  with  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Assembly  last  Winter 
by  C.  S.  Plank,  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  keep  the  farmers’  sons  and  daughters  on 
the  farm,  is  most  pressing  if  we  would  elevate  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  agriculture,  and  nothing  can  do  as  much  in  this 
line  as  practical  education  in  the  subjects  which  apply 
to  farm  life.  I  believe  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  could 
and  should  be  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Make  the 
college  course  practical.  Concentrate  it  along  those  lines 
which  most  closely  concern  agriculture.  The  Grange 
stands  for  education.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  order. 

FKED  SHEPARD. 

Master  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Pomona  Grange. 

Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  reading  the  inter¬ 
view  with  President  Schurman  in  regard  to  proposed  im¬ 
provements  in  agricultural  education.  I  am  glad  that 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  that  promises  to  result  in 
improving  the  opportunities  for  the  education  of  farm¬ 
ers’  sons  in  practical  agriculture.  I  am  not  unfriendly 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  As 
a  former  student  for  a  short  time  I  am  proud  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  and  what  she  has  done  for  the  farmers  of  our  State, 
and  I  would  not  lessen  an  iota  the  high  standard  of  the 
full  course  in  agriculture,  but  I  believe  that  course  is 
not  suited  to  the  training  of  farmers’  sons  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  of  the  farms;  I  believe  it  tends  to  educate 
away  from  the  farm  and  is  suited  only  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  agriculture.  Present  conditions  require 
seven  or  eight  years  of  close  application  to  study  In  high 
school  and  college  to  complete  a  full  course  in  agriculture, 
and  I  think  experience  has  shown  that  almost  all  young 
men  who  are  alienated  for  so  long  a  time  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  of  the  farm  are  not  inclined  to  return  to  it 
for  a  livelihood.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  for 
practical  agriculture  a  course  somewhat  shorter  and  less 
technical  than  the  present  full  course,  and  it  should  be 
one  which  the  young  man  could  enter«ifter  one  or  two 
years  of  good  work  in  the  high  school.  That  would  re¬ 
duce  the  time  from  seven  or  eight  years  to  four  or  five. 
It  would  seem  as  though  such  a  course  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell.  I  fancy 
It  would  more  nearly  satisfy  the  present  needs  of  the 
farmers  of  our  State  .than  is  now  being  done. 

I  note  also  the  statement  of  President  Schurman  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  of 
high-school  grade  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Several 
years  ago,  in  correspondence,  I  advocated  some  such 
plan,  but  more  recently  I  have  thought  the  object  sought 
could  be  gained  in  large  degree,  at  least,  in  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  way  by  introducing  courses  of  agriculture  into  the 
high  schools,  especially  those  that  are  patronized  mainly 
by  farmers’  sons,  and  daughters.  In  correspondence  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Albany  I  found 
there  was  nothing  in  the  organization  of  these  schools 
that  would  prevent  the  introduction  of  such  a  course.  I 
would  not  urge  any  radical  departure  from  present  meth¬ 
ods,  but  would  place  the  emphasis  on  agriculture  rather 
than  the  arts.  As  President  Schurman  says:  “The  high 
schools  of  the  country,  through  their  instruction  in 
mathematics  and  the  sciences,  fit  boys  for  the  mechanic 
arts  and  engineering.”  What  I  have  proposed  is  that 
these  sciences  should  be  so  taught  as  to  show  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  agriculture  and  the  problems  the  boy  would  have 
to  meet  on  the  farm.  I  would  not  confine  the  course  in 
the  high  school  to  agriculture  alone,  because  the  primary 
purpose  should  be  to  educate  for  citizenship,  and  sec¬ 
ondarily  for  agriculture.  w.  t.  mann. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  cob  and  feed  mills  made  by  the  New  Holland 
Machine  Works,  New  Holland,  Pa..,  have  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  feed.  A  mill  will 
be  sent  on  trial  to  any  responsible  person.  Write  for 
their  handsome  1903  catalogue. 

Ice  harvesting  machinery  is  a  topic  that  is  getting  in¬ 
teresting  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  The  Wood 
Ice  Plow,  manufactured  by  Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Company, 
of  Arlington,  Mass.,  is  a  plow  that  gives  very  general 
satisfaction  in  use,  cutting  any  size  of  cakes  and  to  any 
depth  desired.  Two  plows,  the  Ice  King  and  the  Twin 
Cut,  are  made  specialties.  \Yhoever  is  going  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  along  this  line  should  write  Wood  &  Company  for 
further  information  and  particularly  for  their  little  book 
on  Ice  Harvesting. 

One  of  the  best  catalogues  that  has  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention  this  season  is  issued  by  the  F.  W.  Mann  Co., 
Milford,  Mass.,  illustrating  and  describing  their  green 
bone  and  vegetable  cutters.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
printed  in  colors,  but  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  it  tells 
about  a  thoroughly  good  machine  and  one  that  will 
make  money  for  any  hen  owner  that  will  use  It.  The 
catalogue  will  be  sent  free  to  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
who  will  ask  for  it. 

Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  green  cut  bone  is 
the  most  economical  of  poultry  foods,  and  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  eggs  and  growth.  The  bone  must  be  prepared 
In  the  proper  manner.  The  manufacturers  of  the  Stearns 
bone  cutter  build  a  machine  which  does  not  break  the 
bone  up  into  chunks  nor  gouge  it  out  into  rough  shavings, 
but  mills  it,  producing  a  coarse  granular  meal,  which 
even  young  chicks  can  eat  with  perfect  safety.  It  will 
pay  our  readers  to  send  to  E.  C.  Stearns  &  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  their  new  book  on  this  subject. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

JES’  ’FORE  CHRISTMAS. 

Father  calls  me  William,  sister  calls  me 
Will, 

Mother  calls  me  Willie— but  the  fellers  call 
me  Bill. 

Mighty  glad  I  ain’t  a  girl— ruther  be  a  boy 
Without  them  sashes,  curls  an’  things 
that’s  worn  by  Fauntleroy! 

Love  to  chawnk  green  apples  an'  go  swim- 
min’  in  the  lake — 

Hate  to  take  the  castor-ile  they  give  f'r 
belly-ache! 

Most  all  the  time  the  hull  year  roun’  there 
ain’t  no  flies  on  me. 

But  jes’  ’fore  Christmas  I’m  as  good  as  I 
kin  be. 

Got  a  yaller  dog  named  Sport— sick  ’im  on 
the  cat; 

Fust  thing  she  knows  she  doesn’t  know 
where  she  is  at! 

Got  a  clipper  sled,  an'  when  us  boys  go 
out  to  slide 

’Long  comes  the  grocery  cart  an’  we  all 
hook  a  ride! 

But,  sometimes,  when  the  grocery  man  is 
worrited  and  cross. 

He  reached  at  me  with  his  whip,  and  lar¬ 
rups  up  his  hoss. 

An’  then  I  laff  an’  holler:  “Oh,  you  never 
teched  me!’’ 

But  jes’  ’fore  Christmas  I’m  as  good  as  I 
can  be. 

For  Christmas,  with  its  lots  an’  lots  of 
candies,  cakes  an’  toys, 

Was  made,  they  say,  for  proper  kids,  an’ 
not  for  naughty  boys; 

So,  wash  yer  face,  an’  brush  yer  hair,  an’ 
mind  yer  p’s  an’  q’s. 

And  don’t  bust  out  yer  pantaloons,  and 
don’t  wear  out  your  shoes; 

Say  “Yessum”  to  the  ladies,  an’  “Yessur’’ 
to  the  men, 

An’  when  they’s  company  don’t  pass  yer 
plate  for  pie  again; 

But  thinkin’  of  the  things  yer’d  like  to  see 
upon  that  tree, 

Jest  ’fore  Christmas,  be  as  good  as  yer  kin 

be.  —Eugene  Field. 

* 

In  some  households,  the  ability  to 
make  high-grade  pancakes  merely  se¬ 
cures  an  invitation  to  keep  on  cooking 
them  while  the  rest  of  the  family  sits 
down  and  enjoys  a  good  breakfast. 

* 

Soiled  velvet  may  be  washed  with 
warm  water  and  soap,  quickly  rinsed 
and  when  nearly  dry  pressed  under  a 
muslin  cloth.  If  the  pressing  is  done 
evenly  the  result  is  panne  velvet,  which 
forms  a  handsome  trimming.  With  vel¬ 
vet  treated  in  this  way  a  pretty  stock 
may  be  made  from  odd  bits  of  millinery 
trimming. 

* 

A  household  convenience  noted 
among  holiday  gifts  is  a  leather-covered 
box  bearing  the  inscription  “It’s  Here.” 
On  opening  the  lid  we  find  numerous 
divisions  forming  small  compartments. 
Within  are  all  sorts  of  little  conveni¬ 
ences  that  the  most  careful  housekeeper 
is  liable  to  displace  just  when  most 
needed;  string,  rubber  bands,  shipping 
tags,  indelible  pencils,  household  labels, 
sticking  plaster,  letter  clips,  erasers  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles  that  seem  to 
illustrate  the  innate  depravity  of  inani¬ 
mate  things  by  disappearing  complete¬ 
ly.  We  may  not  all  feel  inclined  to  buy 
a  morocco-bound  and  gilt-inscribed  box 
of  this  character,  but  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  put  a  hinged  lid  upon  a  neat 
wooden  box  (18  inches  long,  eight  inches 
wide  and  eight  inches  deep  is  a  conveni¬ 
ent  size),  divide  it  into  compartments, 
finish  with  paint  or  stain,  and  stock 
with  such  useful  things  as  suggest  them¬ 
selves.  The  household  labels  referred 
to  come  separately  in  books  costing  25 
cents  each,  the  labels  being  in  perfor¬ 
ated  sheets  like  postage  stamps;  they 
are  ready  gummed,  some  bearing  print¬ 
ed  titles,  such  as  soda,  alum,  borax, 
cloves,  etc.,  others  blank.  The  blank 
labels  save  much  time  when  putting  up 
jelly  or  preserves,  or  storing  dried 
herbs;  it  is  much  easier  to  be  system¬ 
atic  when  all  appliances  are  at  hand. 


Christmas  means  gift-making  or  gift¬ 
receiving  to  most  people — sometimes  it 
is  to  be  feared  it  means  nothing  more, 
though  the  costliest  gift  is  as  nothing 
unless  it  is  actuated  by  the  Christmas 
spirt.  We  often  find  that  the  warm¬ 
est  affection  and  the  keenest  self- 
denial  go  with  some  little  gift  that 
would  he  worthless  in  the  eyes  of 
the  prosperous,  to  whom  this  season 
brings  nothing  save  the  desire  for  great¬ 
er  luxury.  Think  of  all  the  homemade 
toys  that  some  one  has  been  putting  to¬ 
gether  the  past  few  weeks,  after  the 
children  were  in  bed — the  canton  flan¬ 
nel  elephants  and  button-eyed  rabbits; 
the  pink-cheeked  dolls,  arrayed  in  bits 
of  Sister’s  graduation  gown — emblems 
of  a  sincere  affection  that  needs  no 
shopful  of  foreign  toys  to  prove  its  be¬ 
ing.  By  the  time  we  get  through  caring 
for  such  things  ourselves  we  begin  to 
enjoy  giving  them  to  others,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  gift  should  never  be 
made  if  the  giving  is  not  as  great  a 
pleasure  as  the  receiving.  Presents  of¬ 
fered  for  value  received  should  only 
pass  between  those  who  regard  gratitude 
as  nothing  more  than  a  lively  sense  of 
favors  yet  to  come.  When  Christmas 
means  a  levying  of  tribute  rather  than 
a  generous  sharing  of  our  best  with 
others  it  has  lost  all  its  power  and  in¬ 
fluence,  and  we  must  search  anew  for 
the  spirit  whose  first  fruits  are  good 
will  toward  men. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Shirt  waists  made  with  under-arm 
gores  are  specially  desirable  for  stout 
figures.  They  admit  of  snugger  fit  than 
any  other  sort  and  can  be  made  to  re¬ 
duce  apparent  size,  as  each  additional 
seam  means  an  additional  vertical  line 
and  vertical  lines  tend  to  give  a  slender 
effect.  The  model  shown  suits  all  waist- 
ing  materials,  but  as  shown  is  made  of 
embroidered  henrietta  in  sage  green 
stitched  with  black  silk.  The  foundation 
lining  fits  smoothly  and  snugly  and 
closes  at  the  front  separately  from  the 
outside.  The  waist  consists  of  fronts, 
back  and  under-arm  gores,  and  is 
bloused  slightly  at  the  front  but  drawn 
down  smoothly  at  the  back.  The  sleeves 
are  in  regulation  style  with  straight 
cuffs  that,  close  at  the’  back.  The  neck 
is  finished  with  a  stock  collar.  At  the 
waist  is  a  belt  with  postillion  at  the 
back.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  four  yards 


21  inches  wide,  3%  yards  27  inches  wide, 
three  yards  32  inches  wide  or  2*4  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4264 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  pretty  walking  skirt  illustrated 
is  cut  in  five  gores  and  is  lengthened  at 
sides  and  back  by  a  circular  flounce 
joined  to  its  lower  edge.  The  lower  edge 
of  each  side  and  back  gore  is  cut  out  to 


form  pointed  straps  that  extend  over 
the  flounce.  The  fullness  at  the  back  is 
laid  in  inverted  pleats  that  are  stitched 
flat  for  a  few  inches  below  the  waist 
line.  The  upper  edge  can  be  finished 
with  the  belt  or  cut  in  din  outline  and 
either  faced  or  bound.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  GV2  yards  27  inches  wide,  4 x/2  yards 
44  inches  wide  or  3 y2  yards  52  inches 


4265  Walking-  Skirt, 

22  to  SO  Waist. 

wide.  The  pattern  No.  4265  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch 
waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Turkeys;  Joe’s  and  Mine. 

Joe  had  been  talking  a  long  time 
about  raising  turkeys,  and  one  day  after 
Christmas  he  came  in  and  asked  me 
what  I  supposed  he  had  got  now.  As 
he  had  just  come  from  the  city  all  sorts 
of  thoughts  came  into  my  mind,  and 
visions  of  a  new  set  of  china  we  had 
been  talking  of  buying,  a  black  silk 
dress,  and  numerous  other  things  I 
should  like,  danced  before  my  eyes.  But 
before  1  really  had  time  to  collect  my 
ideas  into  guessing  order  he,  Yankee- 
like,  answered  his  own  question. 

“Turkeys,  Maria,”  says  he.  “I  went 
into  the  city  market  to  see  about  selling 
a  calf  and  Mason  asked  me  if  I  didn’t 
want  to  buy  a  turkey.  No,  says  I,  quick 
as  could  be,  for  I  remembered  how  that 
14-pound  Thanksgiving  turkey  lasted; 
and  how  we  had  it  cold,  and  warmed 
over  with  dressing  and  gravy,  and  tur¬ 
key  soups  without  number.  Although  it 
was  good  every  way  we  both  felt  as  if 
we  had  had  enough  turkey  to  last  a 
year,  and  more  too.  I  wa’n’t  really  sure 
whether  we  had  got  to  the  last  of  it  yet 
or  whether  you  might  bring  on  another 
soup  most  any  day. 

“  Just  come  and  see  them,’  says  he; 
so  not  bein’  in  any  particular  hurry  I 
followed  him  out  to  the  back  door  and 
there  in  a  coop  he  had  a  dozen  live  tur¬ 
keys.  Said  he  bought  a  lot  to  kill  off 
over  the  holidays,  and  had  so  many  left 
which  he’d  sell  reasonable.  Thinks  I, 
now’s  your  chance  to  begin  turkey  rais¬ 
in’,  so  I  nicked  out  two  nice  hen  tur¬ 
keys,  and  they’re  out  in  the  buggy. 
Come  out  and  see  them,  Maria,  while  I 
fix  up  the  old  shed  at  the  end  of  the 


In  each  pound  package  of 

Lion  Coffee 


from  now  until  Christmas  will 


be  found  a  free  game,  amusing 
and  instructive — 50  different 
kinds. 

Get  Lion  Coffee  and  a  Free  Game 
at  Your  Grocers. 


360  DAYS  AP??§?AL 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  114. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  GO. 

Manufacturers, 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. 


iRCHESTRA 


Ol 

Instruments,  Violins,  Banjos, 

CU1TARS, MANDOLINS, 

etc.,  made  by  Lyon  4  Healy  are  the 
standard  of  excellence.  Very  low 
priced  styles  as  well  as  high  grades 
such  as  the  “Washburn.”  Ask  your  I 
local  music  dealer  for  them,  and  if 
he  doesn’t  keep  them  write  to  us  for  | 
“Dept.  G”  Catalog,  illustrated, 
mailed/rcc.  It  tells  how  to  judge 
quality  and  gives  full  particulars. 
If  you  are  wise  you  will  secure  an 
instrument  wifh  a  mathematically  correct  finger 
board  and  a  full  rich  tone,  one  that  will  give 
|  satisfaction  for  a  lifetime. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  19  East  Adams  St./Chicago. 

World’s  Largest  Mu-io  House  “Sells  Every  thing  Known  in  Musio" 


An  Easy  Way  to  Make  Money. 

I  have  made  $560.00  in  80  days  selling  Dish 
washers.  I  did  my  housework  at  the  same  time. 
I  defn't  canvass.  People  come  or  send  for  the 
Dish-washers.  I  handle  the  Mound  City  Dish¬ 
washer.  It  is  the  best  on  the  market.  It  is  lovely 
to  sell.  It  washes  and  dries  the  dishes  perfectly 
in  two  minutes.  Every  lady  who  sees  it  wants 
one.  I  will  devote  all  my  future  time  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  expect  to  clear  f 4,000.00  this  year.  Any 
intelligent  person  can  do  as  well  as  I  have  done. 
Write  for  particulars  to  the  Mound  City  Dish- 
Washer  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mrs.  W.  B. 


Eft  bias 
3U  THIS 

Guaranteed 

STEEL 
RANGE 
Retail  Rriee  *50 
REE  CATALOGUE 

Send  for  St,  Learn  why  our 
prices  are  lowest  in  U.  S.  218 
kinds  and  sizes  of  Ranges, 
Heating  and  Cook  Stoves. 
$10  Onk  Heater,  $5.25 
$15  Cook  Stove, .  $7.05 
$88  Steel  Range,  16.50 
We  have  what  you  want.  Goods 
Warranted.  60  Hays’  Free  Trial. 

CONSUMERS  C’G’E  &  MFG.C0. 

232  8.  DesplalnesSt.,  Chicago,  III* 


The  Jas.  Boss  Stiffened 
Gold  Watch  Case  is  made  of 
two  layers  of  Solid  Gold  with 
a  layer  of  Stiffening  Metal  between 
welded  and  rolled  together  into  one  solid 
sheet  of  metal.  The  Jas.  Boss  Case  in  u 
Solid  Gold  Case  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  Stiffening  Metal  simply  adds 
strength  and  durability.  The  Boss  Case 
is  guaranteed  for  25  years  by  the  largest 
watch  case  makers  in  the  world,  who  have 
been  making  it  for  a  full  half  century. 
Every  Boss  Case  has  the  Keystone  trade¬ 
mark  stamped  inside.  Ask  any  dealer  to 
show  you  one.  Write  us  for  a  booklet 
telling  the  whole  story. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company,  Philadelphia. 

By  this  mark  Wfr  you  know  them 
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henhouse  for  a  roost.  They  want  plenty 
of  air,  you  know.” 

“Did  you  sell  the  calf,  Joe?”  I  in¬ 
quired  as  he  stopped  to  catch  his  breath. 

“There,  I  declare!  1  forgot  all  about 
sayin’  anything  about  the  calf,”  replied 
Joe;  “I  got  so  interested  in  the  turkeys; 
but  don’t  make  any  difference,  I’m  going 
over  again  to-morrer  and  the  calf’s 
growin’  all  the  time.” 

It’s  strange  how  quickly  the  trend  of 
one’s  mind  will  change,  and  even  while 
Joe  was  talking  I  was  calculating  how 
the  profits  from  those  turkeys  might 
not  only  bring  me  that  set  of  china,  but 
the  silk  and  other  things.  My  heart 
was  light  as  a  feather  as  I  went  to  see 
Joe’s  turkeys,  and  we  were  happy  as 
children  fixing  up  and  locating  them  in 
their  new  home.  Of  course  I  had  to  stay 
until  they  were  settled ;  I  knew  that  was 
what  Joe  wanted  me  to  come  out  for. 

I  visited  them  every  day;  they  were 
tame  as  could  be,  had  plainly  been  do¬ 
mesticated  for  several  generations — I 
mean  their  ancestors  had. 

’Long  toward  Spring  Joe  started  out 
to  find  a  gobbler.  We  had  talked  it  over 
and  made  a  list  of  turkey  raisers  with¬ 
in  driving  distance.  The  list  was  dread¬ 
fully  short;  didn’t  include  more  than 
three  names,  but  though  we  made  in¬ 
quiries  we  couldn’t  discover  any  more. 
Joe  said  turkey  raising  must  be  profit¬ 
able  with  so  few  in  the  business; 
couldn’t  be  much  competition.  The 
butcher  was  always  telling  how  scarce 
they  were;  made  them  come  high.  It 
blew  up  real  cold  toward  noon.  I  was 
glad  to  see  Joe  drive  in  soon  after  din¬ 
ner.  While  I  set  his  dinner  on  the  table 
he  told  the  result  of  his  ride,  At  the 
first  place  they  had  one  gobbler  to  spare, 
but  he  was  bargained  for.  At  the  second 
they  had  sold  all  excepting  those  they 
wanted  to  keep,  and  at  the  last  and 
third  place  they  had  sold  off  those  of 
their  own  raising,  and  sent  to  Vermont 
and  bought  a  new  gobbler.  But  they 
gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  money 
they  had  made  on  their  turkeys  the  year 
before.  That  evening  Joe  and  I  looked 
over  the  turkey  advertisements  in  the 
agricultural  papers.  The  gobblers  seem¬ 
ed  to  cost  high.  Joe  rather  wanted  to 
send  $10  for  one  of  the  big  20-pound 
bronze  turkeys;  but  I  told  him  we  didn’t 
want  any  20-pound  turkeys.  I  would 
rather  have  them  common-sized  and 
more  of  them.  We  selected  two  adver¬ 
tisements  and  wrote  at  once.  It  seemed 
quite  a  while  before  we  got  an  answer, 
and  the  first  one  wrote  that  he  had  sev¬ 
eral  gobblers  of  different  weights.  He 
usually  sold  none  less  than  $5,  but  as 
they  had  all  been  sick,  but  were  get¬ 
ting  better,  and  thought  they  would 
come  out  all  right,  he  would  send  us 
one  of  the  best  for  $4.50.  Joe  said  he 
didn’t  want  to  buy  any  sick  turkeys.  So 
we  waited  for  the  reply  to  a  second  ad¬ 
vertiser.  He  wrote  that  he  had  two 
which  he  would  sell,  and  we  decided  to 
send  for  a  young  gobbler  weighing  14 
pounds,  price  $4.  The  freight  was  75 
cents,  so  it  made  it  nearly  a  $5  bird,  but 
he  was  a  fine  one,  so  we  were  satisfied. 
He  was  homesick  or  carsick  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  would  not  eat  anything.  He 
didn’t  seem  to  like  the  shed  roost  either, 
but  insisted  on  roosting  on  the  ridgepole 
of  the  barn,  or  the  highest  branch  of 
the  tallest  tree  nearby.  After  a  few  days 
he  consented  to  come  down  from  his 
lofty  perch,  and  soon  became  quite  do¬ 
mesticated.  Finally  the  lady  birds  be¬ 
gan  to  make  their  nests,  and  one  day 
Joe  came  in,  his  face  radiant  with  joy, 
exclaiming:  “We’ve  got  one  turkey, 
Maria!  They’ve  laid  a  golden  egg!”  I 
packed  it  in  cotton  and  the  basket  filled 
up  fast. 

It  was  an  eventful  hour  when  we  set 
the  first  12  eggs  under  a  hen,  for  Joe 
said  he  wanted  the  turkeys  to  lay  as 
long  as  possible.  One  hen  turkey  laid 
right  along,  but  the  other  did  not  get 
a  good  location  for  her  nest,  and  after 
she  had  been  disturbed  several  times, 
she  migrated  to  a  distant  meadow.  Joe 
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watched  for  days  to  discover  where  she 
went  and  fallowed  her  several  times, 
missing  his  dinner  once,  but  every  time 
she  would  manage  to  elude  him  before 
reaching  her  nest.  We  feared  the  foxes 
would  get  her,  and  shut  her  in  the  hen¬ 
house  for  a  few  days  until  after  she  laid, 
hoping  she  would  forget  her  nest  in  the 
meadow,  but  as  soon  as  she  was  free  and 
we  stopped  watching  she  would  be  gone. 
She  would  watch  us  closely  and  start  off 
in  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Joe 
would  creep  along,  skulking  behind  trees 
and  stone  walls.  Once  he  followed  her 
a  mile  or  more,  and  then  lost  track  of 
her.  But  she  was  only  fooling  him.  One 
day  he  came  up  triumphantly  driving 
her  before  him,  with  five  eggs  tied  up 
in  his  handkerchief.  He  had  found  her 
nest  in  a  clump  of  laurel  bushes  in  the 
middle  of  the  meadow,  not  so  very  far 
away  after  all.  He  broke  up  the  nest 
and  she  concluded  to  bide  at  home  there¬ 
after. 

Before  any  eggs  hatched  we  had  sev¬ 
eral  hens  and  both  turkeys  setting.  The 
first  hen  hatched  out  seven  nice  little 
turkeys.  I  had  forgotten  they  were  so 
pretty;  with  their  soft  brown  heads  and 
bright  eyes  they  looked  like  young  part¬ 
ridges.  Joe  fixed  a  nice  coop,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  he  built  a  regular  log 
cabin  with  open  front  closed  by  wire 
doors.  We  had  been  having  a  dry  spell 
of  weather,  but  from  the  day  those  tur¬ 
keys  came  out  of  the  shell  it  began  to 
rain,  and  from  that  time  on  when  it  did 
not  shower  (and  some  days  it  showered 
six  or  eight  times)  it  was  a  steady  rain 
nearly  all  Summer.  In  fact,  the  weather 
bureau  reported  it  to  be  the  cloudiest, 
wettest  Summer  we  had  had  for  many 
years.  Why,  I  got  wet  through  more 
times  chasing  those  turkeys  than  I  had 
in  all  my  life  before,  and  Joe  wasn’t  far 
behind  me.  We  both  knew  that  young 
turkeys  could  not  stand  wet  weather  if 
we  could,  so  as  soon  as  a  shower  or 
cloud  came  in  sight  we  would  start  to 
drive  those  turkeys  in.  Even  when  we 
had  the  mother  hen  safe  in  the  cood, 
those  foolish  little  turkeys  would  sit 
outside  under  a  pigweed  until  they  were 
wet  through,  unless  we  fastened  them. 

By  the  time  the  second  sitting  of  eggs 
hatched  several  of  the  first  brood  had 
died,  and  by  the  time  the  third  sitting 
hatched  they  had  nearly  all  passed 
away.  Joe  made  more  turkey  houses; 
the  last  one  even  had  a  veranda  to  shel¬ 
ter  the  little  ones  from  sun  and  rain. 
The  neighbors  suggested  that  while  he 
was  about  it  he  would  better  build  it 
high  enough  to  shelter  us,  so  we  could 
stay  right  there  when  it  rained.  At  one 
time  we  had  30,  in  spite  of  death  and 
accident,  and  I  began  to  reckon  that 
even  at  $2  each  we  should  make  some¬ 
thing.  But  alas,  for  human  hopes!  Just 
as  I  believed  the  largest  tough  enough 
to  stand  the  weather  they  began  to  die 
off  worse  than  ever,  and  one  morning 
after  a  rainy  night  I  found  three  which 
would  weigh  two  pounds  each  dead  in 
the  coop.  I  could  have  cried,  and  who 
knows  but  I ’did  a  little  on  the  sly?  One 
day  we  were  invited  to  the  city  to  meet 
friends  at  Brother  John’s.  At  first  we 
did  not  know  how  we  could  possibly  go, 
and  leave  those  turkeys  over  night. 
They  were  worse  than  babies.  But  Joe’s 
niece  offered  to  stay  and  keep  house  (we 
had  a  man  to  do  the  barn  chores),  and 
she  promised  to  look  after  the  turkeys 
and  see  that  they  were  all  fastened  in 
their  coops  at  night.  So  with  many 
cautions  and  some  misgivings  we  start¬ 
ed.  We  had  only  just  reached  John’s 
when  the  wind  began  to  blow  and  soon 
after  noon  it  was  blowing  a  perfect 
hurricane,  and  began  to  rain.  I  won¬ 
dered  where  my  poor  little  turks  were, 
and  although  we  had  a  good  visit  I 
dreamed  of  dead  and  dying  turkeys  all 
night.  When  it  came  time  for  us  to 
start  for  home  we  were  both  ready.  Lila 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adi;. 


met  us  at  the  depot,  and  her  face  bore 
no  trace  of  the  tragedy  I  feared.  Her 
first  words  were  words  of  comfort.  As 
she  spoke  of  the  terrible  storm  they  had, 
she  added:  “You  know  I  was  always 
forehanded,  Aunt  Maria,  so  when  I  went 
out  to  feed  the  turkeys  after  dinner  the 
wind  blew  so  I  knew  something  was 
coming,  though  I  did  not  think  of  its 
raining  so  quickly.  I  found  the  turkeys 
all  clustered  together  in  a  frightened 
way,  and  I  just  drove  them  all  into  their 
coops  and  fastened  them  in.  It  began 
to  rain  before  I  was  through,  and  you 
cannot  imagine  how  thankful  I  was 
when  the  storm  roared  and  raged  all  the 
afternoon  with  the  rain  coming  in 
sheets.  The  hired  man  fed  them  at 
night,  and  put  boards  in  front  of  the 
coops,  and  every  turkey  is  alive  and 
well,  Aunt  Maria.” 

“Thanks  to  your  forehandedness, 
Lila,”  replied  Joe  and  I  together  laugh¬ 
ing.  But  the  best  of  care  and  unlimited 
perseverance  counted  for  little  with 
those  turkeys.  More  little  ones  came, 
but  we  could  not  raise  the  number  above 
20  again,  and  now  there  are  only  13.  Joe 
says  there  is  one  thing  certain;  we  are 
going  to  have  turkey  for  dinner  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  if  we  have  to  kill  the  old 
gobbler  and  eat  a  $5  one. 

ALICE  E.  FINNEY. 

SCHOOL  GIRLS. 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  No 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthful  ness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere  ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


•STEAM''?, 

aerating 

DOME 


Harrison  Mfg.  Co., 


SALESMEN  AND 

AGENTS  WANTD. 

BIC  WACES  — Our  Famous  Pur¬ 
itan  Water  Still,  a  wonderful  inven¬ 
tion — beats  Filters.  7^5,000  already  sold. 
Demand  enormous.  Everybody  buys. 
Over  the  kitchen  stove  it  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled,  aerated,  delicious. 
Pure  Water.  Only  method— saves 
lives  and  I>r.  bills;  prevents  typhoid, 
malaria  fevers,  cures  disease.  Write 
for  Booklet,  New  Plum,  Terms, 
Etc.  FREE.  Address, 

15  Harrison  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 

Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Seat  and  Tank, 
Nickel  Plated  Hush  and  supply  pipes,  com¬ 
plete,  each  5(11 1. OO. 

Cast  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tubs. 

length  5  ft.  Complete 
with  lull  set  of  nickel 
plated  fittings,  each, 

Ill.OO. 

hey  are  new  goods, 
ask  for  free  catalogue 
No.  57  on  plumbing 
and  building  material. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts., Chicago 


’Tis  ajirettv  age — that  time 
in  a  girl’s  life  when  she  has  all 
the  beauties  of  womanhood 
without  the  later  lines  of  care 
and  worry. 

But  here  and  there  even 
among  school  girls  appear  pale 
and  drawn  faces. 

Pale  blood  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble  and  Scott’s 
Emulsion  can  cure  it. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  brings 
back  the  beauty  to  pale  girls 
because  it  is  blood  food. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNF,,  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y 

WRINGERS 

as  they  should  he  are  illustrated  in  the  line  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  AMERICAN  WRINGER  CO., 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Write  them  before  you  buy. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 

KRAUSERS.’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicions  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  Krauscr  &  Bro.,  .Hilton,  Pa. 


ON  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Space  under  arm  I  , ^  Our  NEW  PEERLESS 
7Y i5^  in.  stsSjPlv 3)  strictly  high-grade. 

A  20  year  guarantee!!  It|rr  drop-head .  bal l-Bear- 


with  each  machine. 


We  will 
return  your 
money  after 
80  d ays  free  *= 
trial  if  not  en. 
tlrrly  8»  llsfnelory  14, 
and  pay  trans-l”: 
portation  both 
ways.  Thousands 
sold  and  have 
never  been  asked  _ 
to  take  one  back.  Price  $19.50’ 
CASH  SUPPLY  A-  MFG.  CO. 


\l 


easy  runtime 
noiseless,  sel: 
setting  needle, 
self  -  threading, 
shuttle  full 
sized,  simplest 
made  and  best 
Sewing  Machine 
on  the  I  O  Cfl 
market  v  •  fc  ■  O  U 
up  to  $24. GO  for  the 
.finest  Cabinet  case, 
all  attachments  free, 
’iitnlog  of  everything  free. 
Dept.  Q, Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

J  FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  teet  wide,  tj  feet  long.  The 
host  Roofing,  Siding  or  felling  you  can  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  fiat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  eliarges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  ot  the  M ississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 


$2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  mc-aUS  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  Iso.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chic^o 


The  Handy  Little  Lantern  | 
With  a  Great  Big  Light.  J 

This  is  the  ideal  lantern  for  going  about 
nights.  It  is  neat,  small  in  size,  light 
and  sheds  a  strong,  pure  white,  penetrating 
light.  Like  the  “Blizzard”  this  new 


JUNIOR 

LANTERN 


DIETZ 


is  "cold  blast” — takes  in  only  pure  cold  air,  which  produces  perfect 
combustion  and  consequent  strong  light.  It’s  the  cheapest,  handiest, 
safest  little  lantern  ever  made.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If  he  does 
not  have  it,  write  to  us;  we  will  send  it  to  you,  express  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Write  us  for  free  catalogue. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY.  87LA3GHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

Established,  18UO. 


Do  You  Want  a  Shot  Gun? 


If  you  do  you  want  a  good  one,  but  you  need  not  pay  fancy  prices  for  it. 
There  is  none  better  made  than  the  Stevens  No.  1  has  top  snap,  low  rebounding 

hammer,  special  “  electro  steel”  choke  bored 
for  nitro  powder,  walnut  stock,  rubber  butt 
plate  case-hardened  frame.  Forearm  attached 
to  barrel,  and  fitted  with  metal  joint.  Price, 
$5.50,  or  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-7.,  $6.25.  No.  2,  in  addition  to  No.  1,  has  automatic  shell  ejector,  checked 
pistol  grip  and  forearm.  Price,  $6.50,  or 
with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 

$7.25.  These  guns  are  12,  16  or  20-gage,  28, 

30  and  32-inch  barrel,  and  weigh  about  6 
pounds.  We  will  send  No.  1  free  for  a  club 
10  new  subscriptions;  or  No.  2  for  a  club  of  12. 

No  boy  or  man  need  be  without  a  good  shot  gun,  when  he  can  get  one  on  these 
terms.  A  few  hours’  time  among  his  neighbors  will  do  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

New  York,  December  12,  1902. 
GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  New  York, 
79%;  No.  1,  northern,  Duluth,  86%;  No.  1, 
hard,  Manitoba,  86%.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed, 
64.  Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  37.  Rye,  No.  2, 
western,  59. 

BEANS— Marrow,  1902,  choice,  bu.,  $2.60 
@2.65;  medium,  1902,  choice,  $2.35;  pea,  1902, 
choice,  $2.30;  red  kidney,  1902,  choice,  $2.90; 
white  kidney,  1902,  choice,  $2.70@2.75;  black 
turtle  soup,  choice,  $2.50;  yellow  eye,  1902, 
choice,  $2.75@2.80;  Lima,  1902,  California,  $3 
@3.05. 

FEED.— Spring  bran,  bulk,  $17.25;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $16.75@17.25.  Cotton-fseed 
meal,  $26@27.  Linseed  meal,  $26.50@27. 

SEEDS.— Clover,  March,  $6.67%.  Tim¬ 
othy,  $1.75. 

HAY.— No.  1,  90@92%;  No.  2,  S0@85;  No.  3, 
62%@65;  clover,  prime,  60@65;  clover,  mixed, 
choice,  65@70. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81 
per  40-quart  can,  or  3%  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  lb,  30;  firsts, 
27%@29;  seconds,  24@26;  lower  grades,  21@23; 
held,  extras,  26;  firsts,  24@25;  seconds,  22@ 
23.  State  dairy,  half-tubs,  fancy,  27@27%; 
firsts,  25@26;  tubs,  seconds,  22@24;  thirds, 
20@21 ;  tins,  etc.,  20@26.  Western  imitation 
creamery,  finest,  21@22;  fair  to  good,  18%@ 
20;  lower  grades,  17@18.  Western  factory, 
held,  finest,  18@18%;  lower  grades,  17@17%; 
current  make,  best,  18;  seconds,  17@17%; 
thirds.  16%.  Renovated,  fancy,  22;  common 
to  prime,  17@21.  Packing  stock,  16%@17%. 

CHEESE.— Fbli  cream,  small,  colored, 
September,  fancy,  13%;  white,  Sept.,  fancy, 
13%;  late  made,  choice,  12%;  good  to  prime, 
12%;  common  to  fair,  11%@12%;  large,  col¬ 
ored,  Sept.,  fancy,  13%;  white,  Sept.,  fancy, 
13%;  late  made,  choice,  13;  good  to  prime, 
12%;  common  to  fair,  11%@12%;  light  skims, 
small,  choice,  11%@11%;  large,  choice,  11@ 
11%;  part  skims,  prime,  10%@10%;  fair  to 
good,  9@10;  common,  6@7. 

EGGS.— Jersey,  State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  se¬ 
lected,  white,  33@34;  fresh  gathered,  fancy, 
mixed,  30;  State  &  Pa.,  fair  to  good,  25@28; 
held  and  mixed,  22@24;  Western,  fresh 
gathered,  fancy,  29;  average  best,  27;  fair 
to  good,  24@26;  inferior,  20@22;  Kentucky, 
fair  to  prime,  22@26;  Tennessee,  fair  to 
prime,  22@25;  Kentucky  and  Tenn.,  inferior, 
1J@21;  fresh  gathered,  dirties,  16@19%; 
checks,  15@17;  refrigerator,  Fall  packed, 
common  to  choice,  21@25;  Spring  packed, 
fancy,  local  storage,  charges  paid  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  21@21%;  Spring  packed,  local  storage, 
good  to  prime,  20@20%;  Spring  packed,  on 
dock,  20%;  Summer  packed,  common  to 
prime,  1S@20;  limed,  choice,  20;  fair  to  good, 
1S@19. 

HONEY.— New  York  State,  clover,  comb, 
fancy,  lb,  15@16;  fair  to  good,  12@14;  buck¬ 
wheat,  comb,  12@14;  extracted,  clover,  7@ 
7%;'  buckwheat,  6%@7;  California,  extract¬ 
ed,  6%@7;  Southern,  extracted,  gal.,  60@70. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  1902,  choice,  lb, 
35@37;  medium,  32@34;  ordinary,  29@31;  olds, 
7@12%. 

GINSENG.— Northern  and  Eastern,  $5@ 
5.50;  Western,  $4@4.50;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  $3.75@4.25. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  —  Cucumbers, 
Boston,  doz.,  $1.50;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz., 
25@75;  mushrooms,  lb.,  10@30;  radishes,  per 
100  bunches,  50@$1;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20@25. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
1902,  fancy,  lb,  7@7%;  1902,  choice,  6@6%; 
1902,  prime,  5%@5%;  1902,  common,  4@5%; 
sun-dried,  1902  Southern,  sliced,  4@5%; 
quarters,  4@5;  chops,  1902,  100  lbs.,  $2.25@ 
2.50;  cores  and  skins,  1902,  100  lbs.,  $1.25@ 
1.40.  Raspberries,  evaporated,  1902,  lb.,  22. 
Huckleberries,  1902,  17@18.  Blackberries, 

1902,  S@S%.  Cherries,  1902,  20@22. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  fancy,  red 
table  varieties,  bbl.,  $2@3;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50 
@2;  King,  $1.50@3;  Hubbardston,  $1.25@1.75; 
Baldwin,  $1@2.25;  Spitzenberg,  $1.50@3; 
Northern  Spy,  $1@2;  Greening,  $1@2.50;  com¬ 
mon  grades,  d.-h.  bbl.,  75@$1..  Pears,  Bose, 
bbl.,  $2.50@5;  Clairgeau,  $2@4;  Anjou,  $2@ 
3;  Sheldon,  $2@4;  Lawrence,  $1.50@2.25; 
Winter  Nelis,  $1.50@2.25;  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field,  $1.25@1.50;  Louise  Bonne,  $1.50@2.50; 
Kieffer,  $1@2.  Grapes,  western  New  York, 
Niagara,  small  basket,  10@18;  Catawba,  10 
@16,  black,  6@13;  Catawba,  per  10-bas¬ 
ket  case,  $1.25@1.50;  Concord,  per  10-ba,sket 
case,  $1@1.25;  Concord,  in  trays,  $40@60; 
Catawba,  $40@00;  white,  $45@55.  Cranber¬ 
ries,  Cape  Cod,  large  varieties,  prime  to 
fancy,  bbl.,  $9@11;  Early  Black,  prime,  $9 
@10;  common  to  fair,  $6@8;  Jersey,  $S.50@ 
9;  Jersey  crate,  $2.50@2.75.  Strawberries, 
Norfolk,  quart,  15;  Florida,  qt.,  60@75;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  pint,  60. 

VEGETABLES.  —  Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
prime,  bbl.,  $5@6;  seconds,  $3@4;  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  bulk,  $2@2.25;  State,  Penn,  and  Mich., 


180  lbs,  $1.50@1.87;  Wis.  and  other  western, 
180  lbs,  $1.50@1.75;  western,  sack,  $1.75@1.90; 
Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.75@1.90;  Jersey,  sack,  $1.75@ 
1.85;  Va.,  second  crop,  prime,  bbl.,  $1.50@ 
1.75;  culls,  bbl.  $1;  Maine  sack,  $1.75@2.25; 
Irish,  sack,  $1.80@1.85;  German,  168-lb  sack, 
$1.75@1.85;  112- lb  sack,  $1.25;  Belgium,  168- lb 
sack,  $1.75@1.85;  sweets,  South  Jersey,  bbl., 
$2.50@4;  Southern,  yellow,  $2@2.50.  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  quart,  4@8.  Beets,  L.  I.  and 
Jersey,  bbl.,  75@1;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@ 
4.  Carrots,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Danish  seed,  red,  ton,  $10@13;  Danish 
seed  white,  ton,  $9@11;  domestic,  white, 
100,  $1.50@3.  Cauliflowers,  fair  to  fancy, 
bbl.,  $2.50@5;  culls,  bbl.,  $1@2.  Celery,  fey, 
large,  doz.,  30@50;  medium  size,  doz.,  15@ 
25;  small,  doz.,  5@10.  Cucumbers,  Florida, 
crate,  $1.25@2.25;  Florida,  basket,  $1.50@2.50. 
Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@4.  Escarol, 
New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@4.  Chicory  and  es¬ 
carol,  L.  I.,  bbl.,  75@$1.  Egg  plants,  Fla., 
box,  $1.50@2.  Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  60@05; 
Long  Island,  bbl.,  30@50.  Lettuce,  North 
Carolina,  bkt.,  75@$1.25;  Norfolk,  bkt.,  50@ 
$1;  Charleston,  bkt.,  $2;  Florida,  bkt.,  $1@ 

2.50.  Onions,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  red,  bbl., 
$1.50@1.75;  yellow,  $2@2.S0;  Orange  Co., 
white,  bbl.,  75@2.50;  yellow,  bag,  $1.75@2.25; 
red,  bag,  $i.37@1.62;  Conn.,  white,  bbl.,  $4@ 
7;  yellow,  $2@2.50;  red,  $1.50@2;  western,  yel¬ 
low,  bag,  $1.25@2.25;  white  pickle  onions, 
$3@6.  Okra,  Florida,  carrier,  $1@2.  Peppers, 
Jersey,  bkt.,  $1.25@1.50;  Florida,  carrier,  $2 
@2.50.  Parsnips,  bbl.,  $1@1.25.  Pumpkins, 
bbl.,  50@75.  Radishes,  Norfolk,  bkt.,  10@20. 
(New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@3.  Romaine,  New 
Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@5;  southern,  bkt.,  $1. 
Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  75@$1.  String  beans, 
Fia.,  wax,  bkt.,  $1@2;  crate,  $1@1.75;  green, 
bkt.,  $I@2,50;  crate,  $1@2.25.  Squash,  mar¬ 
row  bbl.,  60@75;  Hubbard  bbl.,  75@$1.  Tur¬ 
nips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl.,  70@80;  Jersey, 
Russia,  bbl.,  60@70;  white,  bbl.,  $1@1.25.  To¬ 
matoes,  Fla.,  carrier,  $1.50@3.50;  California, 
box,  $1@1.50. 

GAME.— Quail,  doz.,  $2.50@3.  Partridges, 
fresh,  pair,  $1.25@1.75;  frozen,  pair,  $1.25@ 

1.50.  Gi'ouse,  frozen,  pair,  $2.50@2.75.  Wood¬ 
cock.  pair,  $1@1.40.  English  snipe,  doz.,  $2 
@2.50.  Plover,  Golden,  doz.,  $2.75@3;  grass, 
$1.50@3.  Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  pair,  $2@3; 
red  head,  $1.50@2;  ruddy,  $1.25@1.50;  mal¬ 
lard,  75@$1;  teal,  40@60.  Rabbits,  pair,  25 
@30. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  11%@12;  common  to  good, 
10@11;  buttermilks,  7@9;  grassers,  5%@6%. 
Pork,  Jersey,  light,  8%@9;  medium,  8%@8%; 
heavy,  7%@8.  Roasting  pigs,  10@13.  Pork 
tenderloins,  tb,  1S@19. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  lb, 
12;  fowls,  13;  roosters,  old,  9;  turkeys,  U@ 
12;  duckSj  western,  pair,  80@90;  southern 
and  southwestern,  60@70;  geese,  western, 
pair,  $1.50@1.62;  southern  and  southwestern, 
$1.25@1.37;  live  pigeons,  pair,  15@20. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


DRY-PACKED.— Turkeys,  Jersey  and  up¬ 
river,  fancy,  19@20;  fair  to  good,  16@18;  Del. 
and  Md.,  fancy,  19@20;  fair  to  good,  16@1S; 
State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  18;  Ohio  and  Mich., 
fancy,  18;  fair  to  good,  16@17;  other  West¬ 
ern,  fancy,  18;  fair  to  prime,  16@17;  old,  15; 
common  to  fair,  12@15.  Chickens,  Phila., 
broilers,  22@24;  roasters,  18;  mixed  sizes, 
15@17;  State  and  Penn.,  broilers,  fancy,  18 
@20;  fancy  roasting,  15@16;  mixed  sizes,  13 
@14;  poor,  10@12;  Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded, 
fancy,  14;  other  Western,  fancy,  13%;  fair 
to  good,  12@13.  Fowls,  Ohio  and  Mich., 
scalded,  fancy,  13;  other  Western,  scalded, 
fancy,  12%@13;  dry-picked,  fancy,  12%@13; 
Western,  fair  to  good,  11@12.  Ducks,  Md. 
and  other  nearby,  fancy,  17@18;  Ohio  and 
Mich.,  fancy,  16@18;  other  Western,  fancy, 
16;  Western,  fair  to  good,  13@15,  Geese, 
Md.  and  other  nearby,  fancy,  14@15;  West¬ 
ern,  fancy,  13;  fair  to  good,  10@12.  Squabs, 
prime,  large,  white,  doz.,  $2.75;  mixed,  $2.25 
@2.37;  dark,  $1.75. 

ICED.— Turkeys,  Western,  fancy,  17;  good 
to  prime,  15%@16%;  common  to  fair,  12@15; 
old,  15.  Chickens,  Western,  average  best, 
12@12%;  ordinary,  11@11%.  Fowls,  Western, 
average  best,  12;  ordinary,  11@11%.  Ducks, 
Western,  fancy,  15@16;  fair  to  good,  13@14. 
Geese,  Western,  10@11. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Calves,  veal,  $5@9.25; 
small,  $3@3.75.  Sheep,  $2.50@4.25.  Lambs, 
$5.12%@6.25.  Hogs,  State,  $6.35. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Steers,  $3.75@6.25; 
Stockers,  $3@4.  Calves,  veal,  $5.50@8.50. 
Hogs,  Yorkers,  $6.10@6.20;  roughs,  $5.75@6. 
Sheep,  $3.75@4.25.  Lambs,  $4.50@5.85. 


CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.60@ 
6.60;  stockers  and  feeders,  $2@4.50;  canners, 
$1.25@2.40.  Calves,  $3@7.  Sheep,  $2.75@4.50. 
Lambs,  $4@5.50.  Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers 


$5.80@6.20;  good  to  choice,  heavy,  $6.30@6.50; 


light,  $5.85@6. 

FURS. 

N’n,  W’n 

No.  1  Quality.  and  East’n. 

Black  bear  . $20.00@30.00 

Cubs  and  yearlings.  5.00@15.00 

Badger  .  1.00@  1.50 

Otter  .  7.00@10.00 

Beaver,  large  .  6.00@  8.00 

Medium  .  5.00@  6.00 

Small  .  3.00@  4.00 

Silver  fox  . 50.00@200.00 

Cross  fox  .  8.00@25.00 


S’th’n  and 
S’th’wn. 
$15.00@25.00 
4.00@  12. 00 
50@  80 

5.00@  9.00 
5.00@  7.00 
4.00@  5.00 
3.00@  4.00 


Red  fox  . 

2.00@  4.00 

1.50@  2.50 

Gray  fox  . 

75@  90 

60@  80 

Fisher  . 

5.00@10.00  • 

.....  .  .  .  .  . 

Wolf,  prairie  . 

1.50(g)  2.00 

1.00@  1.75 

Timber  . 

2.00@  4.00 

1.50@  3.00 

Wolverine  . 

4.00@  8.00 

.....  .  . 

Lynx  . 

4.00@  8.00 

.  ..... 

Cat,  wild  . 

50@  1.50 

40@  75 

Civet  . 

20@  25 

House,  black  ... . 

.  . 

20@  25 

Colored  . 

5@  10 

Marten,  dark  . 

5.00@15.00 

Pale  . 

3.00@  5.00 

..... 

Skunk,  black  . 

3.25(g)  1.50 

1.10@  1.25 

Half-striped  . 

75@  80 

60@  70 

Long  striped  . 

75@  85 

.....  ..... 

Striped  . 

40@  45 

35@  40 

White  . 

20@  25 

20 

Raccoon  . 

1.00@  1.50 

40@  1.10 

Opossum,  large  .... 

50@  60 

45@  50 

Medium  . 

35@  40 

25@  30 

Small  . 

10@  15 

8@  10 

Rabbit  . 

1@  1% 

Mink  . 

2.00@  3.50 

1.00®  2.00 

Muskrat,  Winter  .. 

14@  15 

11@  13 

Fall  . 

10@  11 

9@  10 

Kits  .  3@  4  3@  4 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Wants,  for  Sale  or  Exchange 


LiveWild  RabbitsWanted 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


For  Sale — 216  acres  in  Lackawanna 
County,  good  for  grain,  fruits,  vegetables  or  dairying, 
would  cut  to  advantage  into  small  farms.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  P.  SUTTON,  Exeter,  Pa. 


One  of  the  most  desirable  fruit  farms 
in  Virginia.  In  splendid  order.  Will  pay  10  per  cent 
on  price  asked  and  profit  will  increase  steadily.  Near 
great  markets,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  mild 
climate  in  most  healthful  belt  in  United  States. 

Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville.  Va. 


Virginia  Cow  Peas.— I  always  wanted 
to  write  you  how  we  raise  Black-eye  peas, 
also  gray  and  black— we  do  not  call  them 
cow  peas.  Last  week  there  were  shipped 
on  our  little  boat  1,400  bushels  from  one 
wharf,  and  before  reaching  West  Point, 
where  they  are  transferred  to  the  Balti¬ 
more  boat,  they  had  2,800  bushels  on  board. 
If  the  farmers  get  $1.50  per  bushel  they 
think  they  do  well.  a.  m.  c. 

Walkerton,  Va. 

“Cabbage  Snakes.”— People  in  western 
North  Carolina  have  been  frightened  this 
year  at  what  they  call  “cabbage  snakes.” 
Prof.  McCarthy,  of  the  North  Carolina 
Experiment  Station,  finds  this  insect  to  be 
the  harmless  water  worm  or  “hair  snake” 
(Gordius  variabilis).  This  is  what  he  says 
about  it:  “Snakes  and  serpents  belong  to 
the  backboned  series  of  animals.  This 
creature  is  a  nematode  worm  belonging 
far  down  in  the  scale  of  created  beings. 
It  has  a  soft,  boneless  body,  with  only 
rudimentary  organs.  It  does  not  bite  or 
chew,  but  absorbs  its  food  in  liquid  form 
through  any  and  every  part  of  its  body. 
It  is  normally  an  internal  parasite  of 
grasshoppers  and  other  insects.  Its  pres¬ 
ence  in  cabbage  heads  is  rare  and  acci¬ 
dental,  due  to  the  previous  abundance  of 
insects  upon  the  plants.  The  Gordius 
worms  are  never  found  parasitic  upon  hu¬ 
mans  or  vertebrate  animals.  The  stories 
concerning  the  deaths  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  these  worms  are  untrue 
and  ridiculous!” 


EADM  U/AIITCn  1  wish  t0  l»')’  a  farm  of 

mnm  WlAlllCU  20  to  25  acres.  Some  wood 
land  would  be  no  objection.  Price  must  be  low. 

G.  C.  SANFORD,  774  Franklin  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


HOMES  FOR  ALL. 

FLORIDA  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  will 
send  descriptive  booklet,  containing  photographic 
views  free  of  charge  to  all  desiring.  Hammonton 
is  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  30  minutes 
from  Atlantic  City,  30  from  Philadelphia,  and  2% 
hours  from  New  York.  Has  8  schools,  7  churches, 
and  over  4,000  population.  Two  railroads  to  all 
points.  It  is  the  great  fruit  and  poultry  district.  No 
malaria.  Cheap  farms.  Healthiest  section  of  U.  S. 


All  COUNTRY  DEALERSandTRAPPERS 

will  do  well  by  writing  for  reliable  prices  before  sell¬ 
ing.  Honest  dealings  and  correct  grading  my  motto 
Reference:  First  National  Bank  of  Hightstown. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Furs  and  Dealei 
In  Ginseng,  Hightstown,  Lock  Box  48.  N.  J. 


\Jkf  A  A]  "T  P  —Ten  live  hustling  agents 
ww  IH  I  EL  U  in  the  State  of  New  York 
to  canvass  for  a  well-known  article.  Must  have 
good  reference.  Salary  and  expenses  paid  weekly. 
Address  EMPLOYER, care  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


RSMIO  Plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best,  cheap- 
D □  I II O  est,  strongest.  6,000  in  44  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  Shawver  Brothers,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 


Oldest  Commission  SSSm-mSSS: 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game, etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


OUR  CLUBBING  BARGAINS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  1903. 


B 


ECAUSE  of  tlie  advertising-  we  give  the  following  papers,  we  have 
been  able  to  get  exceptional  rates  for  the  subscriptions.  We  do  all 
the  work  and  assume  all  the  expense,  giving  our  own  subscribers 
the  full  benefit  of  the  rates  to  us.  In  this  way  every  reader  who 
takes  one  of  the  combination  offers,  shares  in  the  benefits  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  value  of  The  R.  N.-Y.;  all  subscriptions  maybe  new  or  renewals.  These 
papers  and  magazines  have  been  selected  for  their  especial  merit,  and  no 
better  are  published  in  their  class. 


Ti-i-Weekly  World .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 


Regular  Price _ 

Our  Price  to  You. 


.  $3.00 

.#2.15 


Farm  Poultry .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 


Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  $1.00 

Success .  1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Farm  Poultx-y .  1.00 


Regular  Price .  $4.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.50 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker . * .  1.00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal . 50 


Regular  Price .  $2.50 

Our  Price  to  You . #1.75 


Hoard’s  Dairyman .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 


Regular  Price . . .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.15 

Inter-Ocean,  Chicago .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 


Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.00 

Household .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Farm  Poultry .  1.00 

Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.00 

The  Arena .  J2.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Farm  Poultry .  1.00 

Regular  Price .  $4.50 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.75 


Books  and  Periodicals . 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker . 

Breeders’  Gazette . 


$2.00 

1.00 

2.00 


Regular  Price .  $5.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #3.00 

I 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine .  $2.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 


Regular  Price .  $4.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.50 


The  New  Horticulture. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Errors  About  Plants 


Stringfellow. 


$0.50 

1.00 

1.00 


Regular  Price .  $2.50 

Our  Price  to  You . #1.50 


The  New  Horticulture _ 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. . . 

Cauliflower . 4. 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 


$0.50 

1.00 

1.00 

.50 


Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #1.75 


We  will  quote  you  prices,  by  return  mail,  on  any  list  of  periodicals  or 
books  you  submit,  and  save  you  money.  Call  your  neighbor’s  attention  to 
these  bargains.  You  may  use  any  of  these  combinations  for  Christmas 
presents,  sending  to  one  or  more  addresses.  Foreign  postage  will  be  extra. 
Send  orders  early  for  prompt  service.  Every  publishing  house  is  behind  at 
end  of  the  year,  and  delays  at  that  time  are  unavoidable. 
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MARKET  NOTES 


FIRE  NOTES.— Losses  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  November  amounted 
to  $10,546,650,  distributed  as  follows:  New 
York,  25;  Pennsylvania,  18;  Canada,  13; 
Ohio,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  eight;  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  seven;  Tennes¬ 
see,  six;  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Kentucky,  five;  Maryland,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Connecticut, 
South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
three;  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Indian  Territory,  Oregon,  Colo¬ 
rado,  California,  Nebraska,  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  two;  and  Montana,  Delaware 
and  Rhode  Island,  one.  The  heaviest  single 
loss  was  $870,000  for  a  Sioux  City  packing 
plant.  Following  this  to  $250,000  were  four; 
between  $100,000  and  $240,000,  16;  39  from 
$50,000  to  $90,000,  and  113  from  $10,000  to 
$45,000.  Among  the  reported  fires  were  29 
stores,  25  factories,  15  lumber  plants,  eight 
hotels,  six  warehouses  and  elevators,  three 
cotton  gins,  one  brewery,  and  one  school- 
house. 

CHINESE  DELICACIES.— The  Chinaman 
in  the  eastern  United  States  is  a  somewhat 
exclusive  individual.  He  attends  to  his  own 
business,  and  is  industrious,  thus  setting 
a  worthy  example  to  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  point  to  him  as  a  benighted 
heathen  and  hopeless  back  number.  While 
in  some  respects  he  may  .  think  and  act  as 
he  has  done  for  3,000  years,  he  is  progres¬ 
sive  and  strictly  up  to  date  in  attending 
to  his  own  affairs  as  thoroughly  as  a 
honey-bee  does.  Where,  as  is  often  the 
case,  he  is  the  only  Chinaman  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood,  he  necessarily  has  to  live  largely 
upon  food  prepared  according  to  our  cus¬ 
toms,  with  a  little  mixture  of  products 
from  his  own  country,  which  he  gets  as 
he  makes  his  occasional  trip  to  large  towns 
where  he  finds  stores  kept  by  his  own 
countrymen.  But  in  cities  where  there  are 
large  Chinese  settlements,  like  New  York, 
the  case  is  different;  they  live  largely  on 
Imported  products.  These  Chinatown 
stores,  while  unusually  small  and  unpreten¬ 
tious,  keep  large  stocks  of  imported  pro¬ 
visions,  yams  and  other  fresh  roots  that 
will  stand  long  transportation,  pickled  cab¬ 
bage,  a  sort  of  sauerkraut  that  is  the  real 
thing  so  far  as  odor  and  ripeness  are  con-> 
cerned,  although  the  heads  are  left  whole 
Instead  of  being  chopped  up,  and  a  very 
large  variety  of  dried  fish,  flesh,  fowl, 
fruits  and  nuts.  When  a  Chinaman  wishes 
to  make  a  special  spread  he  has  dried 
duck,  prepared  in  China.  The  bird  is  cut 
through  the  breast  and  spread  out  flat  as 
a  flounder.  His  neck  and  bill  are  curled 
around  gracefully  as  though  trying  to  put 
his  head  under  his  wing,  giving  him  a 
calm  and  self-possessed  appearance  not  or¬ 
dinarily  exhibited  in  life.  To  prepare  for 
eating  the  bird  is  put  in  water  for  five 
minutes,  when  the  Chinese  merchant  says 
that  it  softens  and  is  “good  eat.”  A  com¬ 
plete  duck  retails  at  40  cents,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  reasonable  considering  the  long  dis¬ 
tance  which  he  is  transported.  If  the  con¬ 
sumer  does  not  care  for  the  bill,  neck  and 
other  trimmings,  sections  of  the  bird,*  the 
breast,  for  instance,  can  be  had  for  less. 
Then  there  are  fish  of  various  kinds,  all 
flat  as  though  they  had  been  run  through 
a  hay  press,  and  are  prepared  practically 
the  same  as  the  duck,  merely  soaked  for 
a  short  time  in  hot  water.  But  when  a 
special  delicacy  is  wanted  for  a  small 
price,  dried  dog’s  feet  at  four  cents  each 
come  in  handy.  In  the  claws  of  the  feet 
pieces  of  dog’s  heart  are  bound  with  a 
niece  of  sinew.  The  Chinese  merchant  as¬ 
sured  us  that  when  these  were  soaked  in 
hot  water  for  a  short  time  they  were  “good 
eat”  and  an  especially  desirable  accom¬ 
paniment  for  the  glass  that  is  mistakenly 
supposed  to  cheer  while  it  really  inebriates. 
So  probably  the  Chinese  toper  sees  four- 
footed  beasts  instead  of  creeping  things 
when  he  takes  a  drop  too  much.  Another 
luxury  is  dried  ducks’  gizzards,  which  come 
in  bulk  the  same  as  chestnuts  and  re¬ 
semble  them  in  color.  An  extraordinary 
vegetable  is  called  sea  cabbage,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  sort  of  sea  weed,  looking  like 
the  stuffing  of  an  old  hair  mattress;  when 
soaked  for  a  time  it  becomes  mucilaginous 
and  is  used  in  soups.  w.  w.  h. 


NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

PjVRT  I. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  was 
held  at  Jamestown,  December  9-12.  The 
attendance  was  rather  light,  though  most 
of  the  faithful  old-timers  were  present. 
This  Association  does  not,  aitt»arently,  suc¬ 
ceed  in  calling  out  any  large  number  of 
local  working  dairymen.  The  fight  against 
oleo  during  the  past  few  years  attracted 
great  attention,  and  this  had  the  effect  of 
arousing  public  sentiment  and  attracting 
fair  audiences.  Dairymen  are  now  gener¬ 
ally  prosperous  and  it  is  difficult  to  call 
them  out.  The  programme  was  a  good 
one,  and  we  expect  to  give  in  later  issues 
a  full  synopsis  of  the  various  papers.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en¬ 


suing  year:  President,  H.  E.  Cook,  Den¬ 
mark;  first  vice-president,  V.  C.  Beebe, 
Arcade;  treasurer,  F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayette¬ 
ville;  secretary,  W.  W.  Hall,  Gouverneur; 
assistant  secretary,  Jared  Van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  Lawyersville;  directors:  Dr.  W.  H. 
Jordan,  Geneva;  R.  P.  Grant,  Clayton;  M. 
T.  Morgan,  West  Winfield;  W.  E.  Griffith, 
Madrid;  E.  F.  Rowley,  Kennedy;  Robert 
McAdam,  Rome.  Vice  presidents:  Hon.  B. 
B.  Odell,  Albany;  Hon.  F.  W.  Higgins, 
Olean;  Hon.  C.  A.  Weiting,  Cobleskill; 
Maj.  W.  H.  Daniels,  Ogdensburg;  E.  J. 
Burrell,  Little  Falls;  Chas.  H.  Royce, 
Rhinecliff;  W.  E.  Dana,  Avon;  J.  P.  Clark, 
Falconer;  A.  D.  Harrington,  Oxford;  F.  N. 
Godfrey,  Olean;  E.  J.  Preston,  Amenia;  F. 
A.  Converse,  Buffalo;  A.  E.  Helmer,  Evans 
Mills;  B.  C.  Jackson,  Leyden;  W.  T. 
Hughes,  Rochester. 

The  most  important  resolution  was  a 
strong  one  demanding  a  full  and  complete 
equipment  for  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Cornell.  There  are  more  students  than 
ever  before  and  more  applicants  for  dairy 
instruction  than  can  possibly  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  The  Association  calls  for  a  new 
building  from  the  State  and  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  will  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
work  with  him  in  securing  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  this  building. 

Mayor  Johnson,  of  Jamestown,  and  Judge 
J.  B.  Fisher  welcomed  the  dairymen.  Judge 
Fisher  made  a  good  case  for  Chautauqua 
County— particularly  as  an  agricultural 
section.  It  appears  that  Chautauqua  is 
second  only  to  St.  Lawrence  as  a  dairy 
county,  while  the  grape  industry  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Three  things 
have  had  great  influence  in  developing  this 
section— the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  Railroad  and  the 
great  Chautauqua  Assembly. 

President  D.  P.  Witter  gave  an  excel¬ 
lent  history  of  the  work  done  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  has  seen  the  milk  consumed  in 
New  York  increase  by  over  400  per  cent. 
When  it  was  organized  laws  to  protect 
against  imitation  butter  were  being  con¬ 
sidered  only,  and  hardly  thought  possible 
by  some.  Now  such  laws  are  upon  the 
National  statutes  and  this  Association  has 
taken  an  active  share  of  the  work  required 
to  put  them  there.  President  Witter  traced 
the  development  of  modern  methods  of 
handling  silage,  the  Babcock  test  and  the 
mechanical  separation  of  cream,  showing 
how  organizations  help  in  such  matters 
where  individuals  v/ould  be  greatly  ham¬ 
pered. 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  gave  an  excel¬ 
lent  address  on  the  “Future  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Empire  State.”  He  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  farmer  of  the  past:  “Where 
fell  the  axe  of  the  American  pioneer, 
where  arose  the  smoke  of  his  cabin  and 
the  voices  of  his  children,  where  he  trod 
sprang  up  the  White  clover,  the  ‘white 
man’s  foot  in  blossom,’  and  the  bee,  the 
white  man’s  ‘stinging  fly’  droned  sleepily 
in  the  sunshine,  where  he  went  was  heard 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  bleating  of 
sheep  In  the  wilderness.  In  his  footprints 
came  white-walled  farmhouses,  hamlets, 
churches  and  schoolhouses,  and  great 
cities,  and  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive. 
And  in  the  march  of  industry  came  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  men  crowding  the  hilltops  and 
filling  the  valleys— came  a  great  free  peo¬ 
ple  believing  in  their  strength.”  He  went 
on  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past  and 
speak  of  the  great  opportunities  now  open¬ 
ing  to  the  eastern  farmer. 


November  Cows  and  Milk.— With  No¬ 
vember  comes  a  change  in  dairy  condi¬ 
tions.  Something  must  be  found  to  take 
the  place  of  those  feeds  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  large  amounts  of  milk  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost.  Every  year  the  prob¬ 
lem  presents  itself,  and,  as  often,  many  of 
us  fail  to  show  up  equal  to  it.  This  year 
the  conditions  are  still  more  embarrassing, 
because  so  much  of  last  season’s  cut  of 
hay  is  Inferior.  The  storms  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  hay  early  when  at  its  best, 
and  those  same  storms  caught  many  a  ton 
and  soaked  it  till  it  lost  all  its  fine  aroma 
and  its  palatability.  Just  as  sure  as  we 
feed  the  late-cut  hay,  or  the  black,  water- 
soaked  stuff,  the  cows  will  drop  off  In 
the  mess  of  milk  unless  we  are  able  to 
supply  an  abundance  of  something  that  is 
better  for  milk.  And  this  is  true  whether 
the  hay  is  from  Timothy,  Red-top  or 
clover.  It  is  the  early-cut  hay,  cured  to 
suit  the  palate  of  the  cow  epicure,  that 
produces  milk  with  the  least  expense  for 
extras.  Extras,  however,  there  must  be. 
and  here  comes  the  rub.  What  shall  we 
use?  The  herd  record  of  milk  begins  to 
drop.  It  was  130  quarts;  a  hard  frost  and 
we  get  in  the  neighborhood  of  120  quarts. 
The  grasses  got  short  and  115  quarts  were 
reported.  Numerous  small  considerations 
made  their  appearance,  as  they  always 
will,  and  before  we  know  it  there  is  only 
an  even  hundred  quarts,  where  we  hoped 
to  have  15  to  20  per  cent  more.  We  are 
among  the  90  per  cent  of  dairymen  and 
have  no  silo.  The  first  thing  for  us  is  to 
remove  10  tons  or  so  of  that  late-cut  hay, 
and  get  at  some  of  the  earlier  make  for 
our  milch  cows,  leaving  this  poorer  quality 


for  the  cows  that  are  not  giving  much 
milk.  If  we  can  SDare  it.  we  shall  offer 
some  for  sale  to  people  who  want  that  hay 
for  their  horses.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  work 
to  grow  cabbages,  but  I  wish  we  had  an 
acre  or  so  to  feed  this  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  It  would  help  out  the  milk  divi¬ 
dend,  and  save  a  good  bit  of  money  that 
must  now  go  to  the  grain  dealer,  and 
through  his  hands  to  the  western  grain 
farmer.  Some  of  my  neighbors  are  feed¬ 
ing  cabbage  this  year,  and  their  success 
makes  me  more  wishful.  h.  h.  l.  ’ 

I  think  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  number  one 
paper.  It  makes  the  sharpers  and  hum¬ 
bugs  feel  like  a  wasp’s  nest  when  stirred 
up,  but  you  can’t  give  it  to  them  too 
strong.  s.  b.  p. 

Ohio. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR 

—  farm,  home,  business,  or  other 

property  ( no  matter  where  located 
or  how  large  or  small)  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  me.  Send  descrip¬ 
tion,  state  price,  and  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  Est’di&A  Highest 
references.  Offices  in  14  cities, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

^  W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

jrfr  1871  N.  A.  Building,  Philadelphia 


To  January  1, 
1904,  for  $1. 


New  subscribers  to  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  r  e  c  e  i  v  e  d 


until  January  1,  1904.  If  you  will  send  us  a  club 
of  four  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal,  with  ?4, 
we  will  advance  yoTir  own  subscription  one  year 
free. 


PUMiSHMENT. 

Social  progress  has  done  away  with  a 
great  many  forms  of  punishment  once 
administered  under  the  laws  of  enlight¬ 
ened  people.  But  nature  never  changes 
or  modifies  her  penalties.  She  still  has 

the  same  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  man 
who  neglects  o  r 
abuses  his  stomach 
as  she  had  in  the 
far  off  days  "  when 
Adam  delved  and 
Eve  span.” 

The  physical  dis¬ 
comfort,  dullness, 
sluggishness,  irri¬ 
tability,  nervous¬ 
ness  and  sleeplcss- 
ness  which  are 
visited  upon  the 
man  who  eats  care¬ 
lessly  or  irregularly 
have  been  from  the 
beginning  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  disease  of 
the  stomach  and  its 
associated  organsof 
digestion  and  nu¬ 
trition. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Gold¬ 
en  Medical  Discovery  cures  the  diseased 
stomach  and  enables  the  perfect  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  food,  so  that  the 
sluggishness,  irritability,  nervousness  and 
sleeplessness  which  result  from  innutri¬ 
tion  are  cured  also. 

"I  was  taken  sick  nine  years  ago  with  fever.” 
writes  Mr.  M.  M.  Wardwell.  of  I, in  wood,  Leaven¬ 
worth  Co.,  Kansas.  "Had  the  doctor  and  he 
broke  up  the  fever  all  right,  but  I  took  diar¬ 
rhoea  right  away ;  he  couldn't  cure  it  and  it 
became  chronic,  and  then  he  gave  up  the  case. 
I  got  so  weak  with  it  and  had  piles  so  badly  I 
couldn’t  lie  down,  nor  hardly  sit  up.  Was 
that  way  two  or  three  months  ;  thought  I  would 
‘  never  be  well  again,’  but  picked  up  one  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Memorandum  Books  one  day  and  saw 
your  description  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  I 
thought  it  nit  my  case.  We  had  a  bottle  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  in  the  house 
that  was  got  for  mother.  You  recommend  it  for 
catarrh  of  the  stomach,  so  I  went  to  taking  it. 
The  one  bottle  nearly  cured  me.  I  got  two  bot¬ 
tles  next  time  and  took  one  and  one-half  and 
was  well.  I  haven’t  been  bothered  with  diar¬ 
rhoea  since.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  cure  biliousness. 


RIIDTIIRP  CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
HUi  I  Ullt  $4  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay. 
ALEX.  8PEIRS,  Box  831,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


Banish  Lump  Jaw. 

The  end  of  each  case  of  lump  jaw  is  death 
unless  you  use  Fleming’s  Lump  Jaw 
Cure,  then  recovery  is  certain.  One  case 
means  danger  for  your  herd  and  pastures. 
You  can  cure  easily  and  thoroughly  with 
this  remedy;  no  cost  if  it  ever  fails.  We 
have  a  practical,  illustrated  book  for  you. 

Fistula  &  Poll  Evil 

Cured  in  15  to  30  Days. 

Fleming’s  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

Cure  is  a  simplo,  scientific  remedy.  Easy 
to  uso  and  absolutely  certain.  If  you  have 
an  afflicted  horse  writo  today  for  circular 
and  have  a  well  animal  a  mouth  hence. 
Not  a  cent  of  cost  if  the  remedy  fails. 

No  More  Spavins. 

All  your  doubts  and  prejudices  in  regard 
to  Spavins,  Splint,  Ringbone,  Curb,  etc., 
are  wrong.  The  worst  cases  can  be 
promptly  cured  with  Fleming’s  Spavin 
Cure.  One  45-minute  treatment  is  usually 
all  required.  Does  just  what  we  say  or  no 
pay.  Write  today  for  circulars  on  any  or 
all  the  above  remedies.  State  which  cir¬ 
culars  are  wantod. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 

222  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


DON’T  GROPE  IN  THE  DARK 

Avoid  all  mineral  and  poisonous  substances;  they  heal 
naturally  by  scabbing  and  drying.  Insist  on  having 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

It  penetrates,  absorbs  and  heals.  Its  power  is  a 
revelation.  Positively  cures  chronic  scratches,  grease 
heel,  speed  cracks,  hoof  root,  cowpox,  mange  and 
sores.  Money  back  if  It  fails. 

2  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


“SAVE -THE -HORSE” 

(TRADE-MARK) 


Facts  so  true  results  so  convincing — need  one  wonder  why  our  written  guarantee  which  accompanies 
every  bottle  was  constructed  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a  bond. 


1752  N.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen— In  the  case  of  my  horse  I  can  say  I  was 
not  sanguine  when  three  Veterinary  Surgeons  after 
examining  the  horse  said  he  could  not  be  cured  of 
bone  spavin.  All  agreed  that  he  would  probably  be 
lame  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  a  case  of  two  years 
standing,  and  the  horse  was  12  or  13  years  old  and 
they  said  it  was  almost  impossible  to  cure  such  a 
case.  I  had  him  blistered  several  times  without  re¬ 
lief.  1  paid  $10  for  two  applications  of  a  wonderful 
cure  and  sent  him  in  the  country  forpasture  thcearlv 
part  of  the  Summer,  and  while  there  tried  a  bottle  of 
—but  he  came  hack  to  me  on  three  legs,  as  it  were, 
with  an  awfully  blistered  leg.  I  would  not  have  him 
tired  and  sent  for  your  medicine,  and  after  the  sore 
healed  my  groom  applied  the  remedy  as  directed.  I 
did  not  use  him  for  a  week  or  two,  hut  as  he  grew 
better,  I  used  him  frequently.  His  lameness  gradually 
left  him,  and  to-day  he  seems  as  well  as  ever,  so  that 
the  horse  which  two  months  ago  would  not  have 
brought  $5  at  auction  is  worth  all  of  *300  to  me  and  I 
have  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  to  the  “Save-the- 
Horse"  remedy  and  have  recommended  it  without 
hesitation  and  you  deserve  all  success. 

W.  H.  BURNETT. 

_  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen-  My  horse  was  hurt  on  the  outside  of  the 
hock  by  a  severe  blow  which  caused  a  hard  swelling 
to  form  below  the  hock.  The  Veterinary  blistered 
her  and  laid  her  up  for  a  week.  He  said  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  he  would  nave  to  lire  and  blister  her  several 
limes  belore  it  would  be  entirely  removed.  1  used 
part  of  the  bottle  purchased  from  you,  and  the  lump 
appears  to  be  entirely  removed,  and  1  have  worked 
her  continually.  C.  C.  LANGHAM, 

Painter  and  Decorator,  245  W.  26th  St. 


Some  Cases  Take  Two  Bottles. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen— 1  used  two  bottles  of  “Save-the-Horse" 
as  a  last  resort,  not  having  very  much  faith  In  adver¬ 
tised  preparations.  The  horse  treated  was  a  very 
valuable  bay  tandem  leader.  He  had  a  bone  spavin 
deep  seated,  and  at  the  time  I  started  to  use  “  Save- 
the-Hor.se”  had  been  laid  up  about  8  months.  He  had 
been  blistered  and  he  had  been  fired  once,  and  was 
just  as  lame  as  before.  My  coachman  applied  your 
remedy  as  directed  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  hoise  is 
absolutely  sound  to-day  and  has  been  so  for  several 
months.  I  used  the  horse  during  treatment  r  light 
driving  only.  I  consider  your  remedy  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  on  the  market  to  day,  and  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  be  able  to  state  the  facts  in  the  case. 

EDW.  H.  HAWKE,  Ju.,  Law  Oflices,  68  B’way. 

Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

Gentleraeu— Our  business  is  boarding  and  caring  for 
horses.  We  have  many  sent  here  to  be  treated  for 
various  afflictions,  amongthem  and  on  which  our  tirst 
trial  of  “  Save-the-Horse”  was  used  was  a  valuable 
mare  with  a  pair  of  bog  spavins.  Wo  do  notknow 
definitely  of  how  long  standing,  hut  she  had  been 
treated  by  a  Veterinarian  and  pronounced  incurable. 
Having  noticed  your  advertisement,  wo  decided  to 
give  it  atrial.  We  began  treating  her  ab^ut  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  and  at  that  time  she  was  very  lame,  but 
we  allowed  her  to  run  in  pasture  all  the  time  we  were 
using  “Save  the-Horse”  lof  which  we  used  not  quite 
one  bottle'  and  to-day  she  is  a  sound  horse.  We  will 
soon  begin  treating  one  with  bone  spavin  that  has 
been  tired  but  not ‘cured.  Our  faith  In  it  is  so  strong 
that  we  are  almost  willing  to  guarantor'  the  carp. 

W.  H.  BURR. 


Positively  and  permanently  cures  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint, 
gapped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind  Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons,  and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other  forms  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 
Work  horse  continuously  if  desired.  Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 


$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed  to  convince  and  protect  you  fully.  The  need  of 
second  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest  eases.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  one 
bottle.  Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

85.00  a  bottle  at  all  dealers  and  druggists,  or  sent  prepaid  by  the  manufacturers. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  2\T.  Y. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


V.A  A  A  «• 


PUREBRED  STOCK. 

Beauty  and  Utility. — I  must  take 
issue  with  your  correspondent,  A.  W.  B. 
on  page  746.  He  says:  “I  don’t  believe 
that  purebred  stock  is  the  thing  for  or¬ 
dinary  farmers.  Let  the  rich  ones  have 
them.”  He  concludes  by  saying:  ‘‘Beauty 
is  all  right,  but  is  only  skin  deep.”  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  purebred 
cows,  sheep  and  swine  were  bred  for 
beauty  alone,  or  principally,  but  this 
has  not  been  the  case  since  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  subject.  I  began  with 
swine,  having  learned  the  value  of  pur¬ 
ity  of  breeding  from  my  experience  with 
poultry.  Indeed  my  poultry  led  me  to 
the  investment  in  swine  more  than  in¬ 
directly,  as  I  exchanged  a  pair  of  Buff 
Cochin  Bantams  for  a  pair  of  Cheshire 
pigs.  My  father  was  like  A.  W.  B.,  he 
did  not  believe  in  purebred  stock, 
though  he  did  realize  that  the  poultry 
brought  in  a  good  deal  more  money  af¬ 
ter  the  advent  of  my  pretty  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  than  it  did  in  the  old 
times  of  mongrel  fowls. 

Paying  Pigs. — My  first  litter  of  pigs 
was  a  disappointment.  Only  four  of 
them  and  one  of  these  died  before  It  was 
two  months  old.  But  I  sold  two  of  them 
for  $7.50  while  baby  pigs,  while  Father 
was  glad  to  sell  his  from  a  good  mon¬ 
grel  sow  for  $1  each.  Pigs  were  plenty 
that  year  and  very  cheap.  The  second 
lot  of  pigs  was  better,  nine  of  them,  and 
they  sold  for  $37.50.  Next  time  there 
were  10  pigs,  and  they  brought  $44,  and 
the  next  eight  brought  $67.  I  received 
much  less  for  these  pigs  than  do  breed¬ 
ers  of  recognized  standing.  I  did  not 
advertise  much,  my  stock  being  sold 
largely  through  the  kindness  of  the 
breeder  from  whom  they  originally 
came,  and  with  whose  herd  I  have  bred 
strictly  in  line.  These  pigs  were  not 
sold  for  their  beauty,  but  because  they 
were  well  bred,  long  in  body,  capable  of 
rapid  growth,  taking  on  flesh  easily  and 
with  moderate  expense.  They  were  pure 
white  in  color,  and  when  dressed  gave 
large  returns  in  delicious  tender  pork 
which  was  thin-skinned  and  which  fur¬ 
nished  large  hams  and  shoulders  of  un¬ 
excelled  quality,  as  well  as  the  finest  of 
bacon.  True  there  is  now  and  then  a 
pig  which  is  not  up  to  the  requirements 
as  breeding  stock,  but  those  will  sell  to 
the  butcher  as  well  as  mongrel  stock, 
and  the  really  fine  specimens  are  easily 
sold  to  those  who  value  good  blood  and 
good  breeding. 

High-Quality  Cows. — My  experience 
with  purebred  swine  has  given  me  cour¬ 
age  to  begin  with  Jersey  cattle.  A 
pretty  little  bull  calf  was  given  to  me 
four  years  ago,  which  developed  into  a 
beautiful  and  valuable  animal.  At  two 
years  old  I  was  obliged  to  sell  him,  as 
he  was  growing  ugly.  About  that  time 
a  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  sell  nearly  all  the  cattle, 
and  I  was  only  able  to  keep  one  of  the 
calves  from  this  sire,  his  first.  »he  is 
sixty-three-sixty-fourths  Jersey,  three 
years  old  last  August,  and  as  she  has 
been  in  milk  13  months  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  dry  her  off.  She  is  a  large  cow 
for  a  Jersey,  and  has  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory  during  her  first  year  of  cowhood. 

I  expect  better  results  next  year.  I  now 
have  a  young  bull  whose  sire  took  a 
blue  ribbon  this  Fall  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Exposition  and  who  was  admitted 
to  be  the  best  butter-bred  bull  at  the 
show.  I  also  have  a  heifer  with  over 
42  per  cent  of  the  blood  of  Exile  of  St. 
Lambert.  What  she  will  become  and 
what  my  success  will  be  with  Jerseys  is 
yet  to  be  proved,  but  I  believe  in  them, 
and  I  feel  assured  that  they  will  justify 
my  belief. 


Causes  of  Failure. — One  sometimes 
hears  of  “ordinary  farmers”  who  have 
been  wrecked  by  going  into  blooded 
stock.  In  many  of  these  instances  it  will 
be  found  that  the  purchase  of  purebred 
utility  cattle  or  sheep  or  swine  has  been 
preceded  or  followed  by  the  ownership 
of  a  fast  horse  whose  training  made  him 
just  fast  enough  to  make  his  owner  fast, 
but  not  fast  enough  to  “get  there  first” 
in  a  race.  The  other  source  of  failure  is 
buying  several  head  of  expensive  stock, 
without  knowledge  of  how  to  make  them 
pay  for  themselves.  So  many  people  are 
unwilling  to  “make  haste  slowly.”  They 
embark  more  money  in  a  new  scheme 
than  they  can  afford  to  lose  in  case  of 
failure  or  to  do  without  until  the  scheme 
can  pay  for  itself.  Then  there  is  an¬ 
other  class  of  breeders  who  fail.  I  refer 
to  those  who  do  not  advertise.  The 
show  room  is  excellent  advertising,  but 
women  cannot  show  animals  success¬ 
fully  without  great  expense,  but  it  costs 
a  woman  no  more  to  advertise  in  the 
agricultural  papers  than  it  does  a  man, 
and  she  can  hardly  spend  one  single  dol¬ 
lar  in  advertising  in  a  good  medium  like 
The  R.  N.-Y.  without  getting  it  back 
again  in  less  than  a  week  from  a  sale 
of  stock.  One  dollar  sold  nearly  a  whole 
litter  of  pigs  for  me  last  Spring.  True, 
all  farmers  might  not  make  a  success  of 
selling  breeding  stock.  It  is  fortunate 
for  us,  who  are  in  the  business,  even 
slightly,  that  tnis  is  the  case,  but  that 
does  not  lessen  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  pays  to  produce  purebred 
stock  of  real  excellence,  not  only  to  sell 
as  breeders,  but  because  “like  produces 
like,”  and  when  the  breeding  of  sire  and 
dam  are  known  to  be  in  a  line  to  nro- 
duce  certain  results,  the  offspring  are 
almost  sure  to  have  the  desired  charac¬ 
teristics,  a  fact  which  does  not  hold  good 
in  mongrel  stock,  for  no  matter  how 
good  sire  and  dam  may  be  the  influence 
of  some  remote  ancestor  may  be  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  offspring,  producing  an 
animal  of  absolutely  no  merit.  "The 
chances”  are  always  in  favor  of  pure 
breeding.  sara  a.  little. 

Seneca  Co..  N.  Y. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CAPONS. 

Is  caponizing  profitable?  What  per  cent 
for  a  beginner  would  be  slips?  What 
breeds  or  crosses  make  the  best  capons? 
At  what  age  should  they  be  marketed?  At 
what  age  do  they  attain  their  growth?  Do 
capons  bring  more  in  market  than  cock¬ 
erels?  Will  it  pay  to  buy  young  cockerels 
in  early  Summer,  caponize  them,  and  sell 
in  Fall  or  early  Winter?  What  will  be  the 
average  increase  of  weight,  if  any? 

Towanda,  Pa.  d.  w.  p. 

Caponizing  does  not  seem  to  be  as  ex¬ 
tensively  nracticed  as  it  was  10  or  15 
years  ago,  which  would  indicate  either 
that  the  demand  for  capons  was  less,  or 
the  cost  of  raising  more.  There  are  a 
few  people  who  make  quite  a  business 
of  growing  capons,  and  find  that  it  pays 
them.  We  do  not  raise  capons  because 
we  believe  the  food  and  buildings  re¬ 
quired  will  pay  better  when  devoted  to 
keeping  hens  for  egg  production.  Per¬ 
haps  three  to  10  per  cent  would  be  slips, 
or  more,  depending  upon  the  care  exer¬ 
cised  in  doing  the  work.  The  heavier 
meat  breeds  with  large  frames  usually 
make  the  most  satisfactory  capons,  light 
Brahmas  and  Langshans,  or  crosses 
with  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. 
Sell  any  time  where  the  market  is  best 
after  or  about  Thanksgiving  and  toward 
Spring.  Consult  market  quotations  for 
a  period  of  years  back,  and  keep  an  eye 
to  special  demand  in  different  cities. 
They  continue  to  grow  long  after  it 
would  pay  to  feed  them.  Usually  the 
most  profitable  growth  would  be  when 
they  were  9  to  11  months  old,  depend¬ 
ing  much  upon  the  breed  and  feed.  The 


price  for  capons  is  several  cents  higher 
than  for  cockerels,  but  the  difference  is 
not  as  great  now  as  formerly.  Whether 
or  not  it  will  pay  to  buy  mixed  lots  of 
chickens  for  this  purpose  will  depend 
upon  the  cost  of  grain,  they  eat  a  pile 
of  it,  also  the  kind  of  chickens  that  can 
be  bought.  Do  not  take  Mediterranean 
stock  at  any  price,  and  perform  the  op¬ 
eration  when  they  weigh  one  or  1  y2 
pound.  Some  of  the  capons  might  be  no 
larger  than  the  largest  cockerels  of  same 
age.  The  longer  they  are  kept  the 
greater  the  per  cent  increase  of  the 
capons  over  the  cockerels.  Perhaps  a 
difference  of  two  or  three  pounds  at  10 
to  12  months.  The  gain  in  quality  of 
meat  is  also  an  important  factor.  The 
operation  is  disagreeable,  not  difficult. 
Try  it  in  a  small  way  first. 

white  *  RICE. 


New  Mexico  Hens.— In  reference  to 
Mapes's  talk  of  high  prices  and  no  eggs, 
we  give  our  experience  for  the  past  six 
weeks,  nothing  remarkable,  yet  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory:  October  25,  five  dozen;  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  11  dozen;  November  8,  16  dozen;  No¬ 
vember  15,  17  dozen;  November  22,  21  dozen; 
November  2fl,  22  dozen.  The  fowls  are 
Wyandotte,  pure  and  half  bloods;  80  old 
hens  and  30  pullets,  only  a  few  of  the 
pullets  laying.  They  have  free  range;  have 
access  to  dry  bran  in  boxes  at  all  times; 
have  fresh  ground  bone  four  times  a  week; 
\Vi  gallon  of  fresh  skim-milk  daily;  also 
five  pounds  of  oats  and  a  small  amount  of 
corn.  Eggs  sold  to  butter  customers  at 
30  cents  a  dozen.  w.  b.  w. 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

It.  F.  SHANNON.  007  Liberty  iSt.reet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Choice  Duroc  Jerseys. 

Spring  Pigs,  either  sex.  $12  Fall  Pigs,  8  to  10  weeks,  $5 
FAR  VIEW  FRUIT  FARM, 

E.  L.  ALBERTSON.  HOPE,  N.  J. 


IEDCKT  YC~ Brownell’s  Rlssa,  No.  100167  A.  J.  C. 
JCnOU  I  O  C.  (see  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  1, 
1002,1.  Has  dropped  a  beautiful  cream  fawn  bull  calf, 
and  he  must  be  sold.  We  can  also  spare  a  young 
family  cow  or  a  heifer  or  t  wo.  J.  GRANT  MOUSE, 
Hickory  Ilill  Farm,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  111  or  20  young  registered 
**  HOLSTEIN  COWS  is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DELLHUR3T  FARM,  Mentor.  Ohio. 


— >  ^  ■  —PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN 

P  Of  O0I0  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 

AY.  W.  CHUNKY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


CnDrCM  C~ Holstein  Bull  Calves,  from  7  to 20 
rUn  OALu  months  old;  Chester  Whites,  all 
ages,  either  sex.  best  of  breeding,  at  reasonable  prices 
to  a  quick  buyer.  ClIAS.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y 


Holstein-F  riesi  arts  cR^‘cke 

best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  AVOODCREST  FARM,  Kifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


MCLENNAN  BROTHERS  STOCK  FARM, 

ISCHUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Registered  IIolsteln-Frieslati  Calves  for  Sale. 
Seven  Heifer  and  three  Bull  Calves.  Large,  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  marked  animals,  eight  to  nine  months 
old.  All  sired  by  Dora  DoKol’s Count  No. 23757.  Dams 
equally  well  bred.  Extended  pedigree  and  full  In¬ 
formation  furnished  upon  request.  Inquire 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  sure  Cough  Cure  is  Jayne’s 
Expectorant. — Adv. 


tk  ■  p  —A  choice  herd  of  thor- 
I  vJ  K  M  Lb  EL  oughbred,  registered 
AATOUTM  AN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


Devons. 


B.J. 


Ear  Labels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS  and 
CATTLE,  from  $ i  .oo  per 
looup.  Best  on  the  market 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO., 

178  Michigan  St.,  CHICAOO. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  KNOAV  HOW  TO 
||  a  |#r  ||  Aury  raising  BELGIAN  HA  RES?  Over 
mAIVC  ItlUntl  101)0  are  making  large  protits  rais¬ 
ing  for  us  to  sell.  We  get  from  $5  to  $40  each  for  the 
nice  ones.  20  to  35  cents  a  pounds  for  the  others.  A 
20-pagc  Book,  16-page  Belgian  Hare  and  Poultry  Paper 
and  other  literature  Free  for  stamp.  Address  (men¬ 
tioning  'J’HE  R.  N.-Y.)  K.  I,  &  It.  CO.,  Belfast,  Me. 


WaiUilNM 

GREEN  BONE  and 
VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

will  save  half  your  feed  bills  and 
double  c*rg  yield.  ( guaranteed  to  cut 
more  bone,  in  less  time,  with  less  la¬ 
bor,  than  any  other.  Send  for  Special 
Trial  Oiler  and  handsome  catalogue. 

JIUMPHKKY  SONS, 

Hot  *0,  Joliet,  Illinois 


-  ORDER  - 

Dutch  Belted  Calves 

Of  G.  U.  GIBBS.  Vail.  N.  J. 


Excellent  Berkshires  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 

Roy,  O.,  sired  by  our  Imported  Boar,  British  Model  4th 
and  others.  M.  L.  &  U.  H.  BKNHAM. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES 


the  popular 
Kng.  bacon 


bog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sal  . 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOl  K  FA!  M.  Hoclii stor, Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  B  ed  Sows.  Write  for 
pric“8  and  description  Return  If  not 
satisfactory:  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenviek.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks.  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM.  Lawrence,  Ind. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis.’ 


fgaftig  MttSI2Y3iu«rtNftE 


INCUBATORS 

From  #6  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market. 
Brooders,  *4  up.  None  better  at  any 

trice.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

..  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER.  IND 


$  I  O-80  For 
I  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  oonstructioL  and 
action.  Hatchea  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


fnlllP  Plinc  Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
WUIIIC  I  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


pxtsa  handsomely  marked  registered,  pedigree  Scotch 
Collie  Pups,  from  trained  trick  stock,  at  moderate 
prices.  Walter  Sherman, 2  Boulevard.MIddletown.U.I. 


onnn  CCDDCTC  Some  trained.  Book 
£UUU  rcftncio  and  price-list  free.  ’ 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


ANGORA  GOATS  SS!5rTvK£2 

Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton.  O. 

rioath  In  I  ino  on  HKN8  !iml  CHI(’Ks 

uedlfl  IU  LlwC  64-pagc  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307.  Apponaug,  K.I. 


ufT  Rocks  only.  2a  selected  Cockerels.  Des.  Booklet 
'free.  Branch  Valley  Poul.  Yds., Telford,  Pa.,  It.D.2. 


V! 


CTOR. 

INCUBATORS 

Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  hrm-clasH 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  nut  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  We  pay  freight. 
Circular  free;  catalogue  6c. 
fleo.  Ertel  Co.,  Qulwc?y»  Ill. 


The  Sure  Hatch’s  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  acting 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
other  improvement  ever  made 
In  Incubators.  Semi  for  new  Illus¬ 
trated  catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO . 
Clay  Canter,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World’s  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26 Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
In  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  IDOL  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
180  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  offloefor  book  No.  10) 

CYPHERS  INCURATOR  COMPANY, 
do,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Uo.ton,  Hum.,  Now  York,  N.  T. 


C-|  — About 200  choice  breeding  Cockerels 

(  Ol  dale  at  $2  each.  Barred  and  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Light  Brahmas 
all  bred  from  prize-winning  stock.  WOODCREST 
FARM,  lUfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


nnnirCDEI  Q- Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 
vUvAkllllLw  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prlze-winnUig  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
waterfowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jumesburg,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  nave  a  large  flock  of  the  Bnest  stock  we  ever 
raised.  Don't  wait  until  Spring  to  buy  your  breeders 
and  then  take  the  leavings.  Write  now.  State  Just 
what  you  want :  price  will  suit  you. 

WHITE  &  RICE.  Box  B.  Yorktown.  N.  Y. 


White  Wyan.  Cockerels 

A  few  choice  ones  at  farmers’  prices.  They  are 
large,  bloeky  birds,  grown  especially  for  business, 
and  are  from  the  best  strains  in  the  country,  viz.. 
Smith  01iost*>n.  Price,  $ to  $5,  the  difference 
depending  on  show  qualities.  Write  and  describe 
just  what  you  want. 

CI.YMEK  S.  MKNGKK,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


BRINGS  MOKi:  ifiir 


Makes  healthier  fowls.  All  latest  improvements. 

SENT  ON  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

No  money  until  you’re  satisfied  that  it  cuts  easier  and  faster  than  any  other, 
isn’t  that  better  than  paving  cash  In  advance  for  a  machine  that  you  never 

sawt  catalogue  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Maas. 
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MILK  NOTES. 

The  cows  in  this  section  have  come 
through  the  Summer  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion;  better,  I  think,  than  last  year.  Our 
hay  crop,  upon  which  most  farmers  here 
depend  for  Winter  feed,  was  extra  good, 
but  corn  was  almost  a  failure.  The  grain 
crop,  oats  and  buckwheat,  were  very  good. 
Mill  feed  is  somewhat  lower,  I  think,  than 
a  year  ago.  The  farmers  are  inclined  to 
keep  their  cows  owing  to  the  better  prices 
obtainable  for  their  butter.  b.  a.  c. 

Colebrook.  N.  H. 

Although  the  milk  business  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  Is  more  encouraging  than  in  the 
past,  on  account  of  higher  prices  and 
fairly  good  late  pasture,  still  there  have 
been  the  usual  number  of  auction  sales,  in 
some  cases  selling  only  the  cows.  Three 
or  more  of  the  most  Important  of  this  last 
class  of  sales  were  on  account  of  the  barns 
having  been  burned.  Again,  the  scarcity 
of  helQ  in  this  locality,  where  two  lines 
of  public  works  are  going  on  which  re¬ 
quire  but  eight  hours  for  a  day's  work, 
makes  the  situation  such  that  doubtless 
some  sales  have  taken  place  for  (his  cause 
alone.  orange  co.  farmer. 

New  York. 

The  Crystal  Creamery  received  during 
the  month  of  October  110,630  pounds  of 
milk  from  106  patrons.  The  average  price 
paid  for  milk  per  100  pounds  was  $1.26. 
Butter  sells  for  28  cents  per  pound;  eggs, 
30  cents  a  dozen;  apples.  40  cents;  pota¬ 
toes,  75  cents;  wheat,  SO  cents;  corn.  70 
cents;  oats,  37  cents;  buckwheat,  60  c  ms. 
The  midge  was  damaging  the  wheat.  Nearly 
all  of  the  crops  are  gathered;  the  weather 
has  been  warm.  Milk  is  very  scarce,  as  the 
cows  are  drying  up.  The  creamery  is  run 
every  other  day  from  November  until 
Mnrch.  One-half  of  the  farmers  have  sold 
all  of  their  sheep.  l.  h.  k. 

Union  Centre,  N.  Y. 

in  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  through  the  Fall 
months  to  the  present  time,  December  1, 
the  demand  for  milk  has  been  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  could  supply,  with  a  ready  market  for 
more  milk  if  they  had  made  it.  Taking 
the  cows  as  a  whole,  all  through  these 
towns,  they  look  as  well  and,  we  think, 
better  than  they  did  a  year  ago  at  this 
time.  The  outlook  for  Winter  feed  is 
rq,ther  hard  to  tell  much  about  just  now. 
The  feeds  we  need  most  for  making  milk 
cost  too  much  money.  Nearly  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  their  usual  number  of  cows  on 
hand,  and  do  not  think  of  offering  them 
for  sale.  e.  b. 

WHbraham.  Mass. 

Milk  at  our  station  is  bringing  the  farm¬ 
ers  nearly  three  cents  a  quart.  If  I  judge 
of  the  flow  of  milk  by  my  own  cows  I 
should  say  It  had  held  out  very  well  in¬ 
deed;  frequent  rains  have  kept  the  feed 
fresh.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  the  cows 
about  here  they  are  looking  well  with  few 
exceptions.  Hay  is  rather  a  light  crop  and 
secured  in  bad  condition  on  account  of 
constant  rains.  The  growth  of  corn  was 
small  and  but  little  of  it  well  matured.  I 
know  of  15  silos  within  two  miles  of  my 
farm,  and  not  over  five  were  filled  full, 
and  others  I  have  heard  of  were  left  empty 
on  account  of  the  small  growth  of  corn 
and  large  growth  of  weeds.  A  large 
amount  of  ground  was  so  wet  it  could  not 
be  properly  tilled.  If  farmers  feed  grain 
as  usual  they  will  have  to  buy  to  a  great 
extent.  Every  week  cows,  some  fat  and 
some  goners,  are  driven  by.  I  conclude 
farmers  are  selling  the  non-paying  cows. 
On  account  of  the  low  price  of  cabbage 
farmers  about  here  are  feeding  more  than 
usual,  so  that  will  help  out  the  fodder 
some.  One  neighbor  told  me  that  he  was 
feeding  his  cows  each  three  large  heads 
of  cabbage  twice  a  day,  and  that  they 
would  eat  but  little  besides.  There  is  not 
nearly  the  amount  of  butter  made  about  here 
that  there  was  two  years  ago;  many  farm¬ 
ers  sell  their  milk.  Others  draw  to  cheese 
factories.  Those  who  do  make  butter 
mostly  sell  to  private  families  or  serf  to 
grocerymen  on  contract,  delivering  every 
week.  The  demand  seems  to  be  for  new 
butter.  I  plowed  up  an  old  blackberry 
patch  to-day  (December  2)  and  did  not  see 
any  frost  In  the  ground;  we  have  had  two 
or  three  light  flurries  of  snow.  w.  c.  l. 

Homer,  N.  Y. _ 


A  PRACTICAL  COW  MAN  TALKS. 

Animals,  like  machines,  always  do 
their  best  work  when  in  good  condition, 
and  under  the  care  of  good  management. 
These  conditions  go  hand  in  hand  when 
the  best  results  are  acquired.  We  as 
breeders,  seldom  do  as  best  we  know, 
thinking  lack  of  time,  and  pressure  of 
too  much  labor  sufficient  reason  for  not 
exercising  our  best  ability.  The  result 
is  we  often  fail  in  the  object  desired.  In 
looking  over  the  average  herd,  what 
negligence  is  noticeable!  Cows  that  a 
few  weeks  ago  were  in  fair  and  good 
condition  are  now  declining  in  flesh,  and 


decreasing  in  milk  flow;  not  to  regain 
their  former  condition  till  turned  to  pas¬ 
ture  again  the  following  Spring.  Why 
those  changes?  The  most  plausible  rea¬ 
son  is  lack  of  proper  nourishment.  The 
grasses  have  been  frosted,  and  fail  to 
nourish  the  animal,  much  less  sustain 
her  former  flow  of  milk.  What  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea,  to  think  that  a  filled  animal 
is  a  nourished  one.  Yet  how  prevalent 
the  belief  among  many  owners  of  live 
stock,  though  nothing  could  be  more  ab¬ 
surd.  The  grasses  that  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  were  nutritious  and  sweet,  and  im¬ 
proved  the  animal’s  condition,  as  well 
as  nourished  her  for  a  good  flow  of 
milk,  late  in  the  season  fail  to  fulfill 
their  functions,  and  the  result  is  a  fill¬ 
ed,  yet  partially  starved  cow.  These 
same  changes  come  annually,  and  the 
average  farmer  is  no  better  prepared  to 
care  for  his  cows  than  he  was  the  sea¬ 
son  before.  By  following  this  same 
routine,  season  after  season,  how  can 
we  expect  to  progress  in  our  business? 
In  fact,  there  are  but  few  weeks  in  the 
entire  season  when  cows  can  procure 
sufficient  nourishment  to  produce  to 
their  best  ability. 

We  have  found  these  conditions  on 
Piquea  Farm,  and  have  seen  them  pre¬ 
vail  elsewhere  in  most  instances.  These 
conditions  are  the  general  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  Knowing  the  result,  why 
do  we  not  attempt  to  meet  these  condi¬ 
tions  and  change  them?  It  would  be 
well  to  plant  some  corn  to  feed  the  cows 
while  at  pasture,  to  tide  them  over  this 
very  annoying  season  to  the  dairyman; 
or  better  still,  have  a  silo  or  two  well 
filled  with  good  silage,  and  feed  them  all 
they  will  possibly  digest  and  assimilate. 
Not  just  to-day  and  to-morrow  but  every 
day  the  entire  year.  The  writer  feeds 
his  Jersey  cows  all  the  good  silage  twice 
a  day  they  will  eat  while  on  pasture, 
morning  and  evening  when  stabled,  ex¬ 
cept  three  weeks  in  June  when  pasture 
was  good.  What  were  the  results?  Our 
Jerseys  were  never  in  finer  condition,  or 
produced  better  at  the  pail  this  time  of 
year,  and  the  only  reason  accountable 
was  that  they  were  given  sufficient 
nourishment.  The  longer  we  use  the  silo 
the  more  practicable  it  appears  to  me, 
not  only  for  Winter,  but  the  entire  year. 
Is  it  not  a  gross  error  to  allow  our  cat¬ 
tle  to  become  thin  in  flesh  as  the  cold 
weather  approaches?  We  all  know  bet¬ 
ter;  then  why  not  do  differently?  After 
they  have  become  reduced  in  flesh  it 
will  require  all  Winter  feeding  to  re¬ 
gain  the  loss.  Then  is  it  not  practicable 
to  try  to  keep  them  in  good  condition 
all  the  time?  Many  places  feed  is  not 
too  plentiful,  and  prices  high.  If  you 
have  not  sufficient  to  feed  them  all  well, 
better  reduce  the  herd,  and  allow  the 
same  feed  to  a  smaller  number  of  cows, 
and  the  result  will  be  more  profitable 
and  many  little  annoyances  averted.  As 
Winter  approaches  we  can  expect  more 
than  one  severe  spell  of  weather.  So 
make  your  stables  comfortable  and  as 
light  as  you  can  afford.  A  few  boards 
are  very  much  cheaper  to  exclude  the 
cold,  than  70-cent  cornmeal.  Treat 
them  kindly,  keep  them  clean,  and  I 
assure  you  the  cows  will  respond  more 
freely  at  the  pail.  j.  at.dl's  herr. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Indigestion  and  Bad  Blood. 

I  have  a  horse  12  years  old,  weight.  1,300 
pounds,  and  apparently  sound,  but  every 
year  in  November  he  begins  to  get  poor 
and  remains  so  until  about  July  1.  Then 
he  picks  up  again  and  is  a  good  horse  in 
the  Fall,  but  is  no  good  in  June.  Has  a 
good  appetite,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
worms.  I  give  him  cut  feed  morning  and 
night,  meal  and  bran,  and  oats  at  noon, 
five  or  six  quarts  at  a  time,  with  plenty 
of  good  hay.  His  coat  is  always  rough. 

Clark’s  Summit.  Pa.  n.  w.  c. 

The  symptoms,  roughness  of  the  hair 
and  his  giving  out  in  June,  point  strong¬ 
ly  to  some  derangement  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs.  Give  the  horse  one  ounce  of 
Barbadoes  aloes  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
ginger,  this  is  best  given  by  dissolving 


in  one-half  pint  warm  water.  Put  this 
into  a  bottle  and  give  at  one  drench; 
after  the  horse’s  bowels  have  become 
regular,  put  up  the  following  powder; 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  four  ounces,  pow¬ 
dered  gentian  two  ounces,  dried  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  one  ounce,  nux  vomica 
two  drams.  Mix  these  together  thor¬ 
oughly  and  give  a  teaspoonful  night  and 
morning  in  food.  In  May  have  your 
horse  clipped. 


INFLUENZA. 


NFLUENZA  Is  charac¬ 
terized  by  lnflamma- 
I  tion  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  stupor, 
cough,  loss  of  appetite 
and  general  debility. 
It  is  caused  by  some 
specific  poison  and  is 
contagious. 

Treatment. — If  there 
is  constipation  three 
to  four  ounces  of  raw 
flaxseed  oil  should  be  given,  mild  febri¬ 
fuges  or  remedies  to'  allay  fever  should  be 
employed,  such  as  two  ounces  of  liquor 
acetate  of  ammonia  three  times  a  day;  or 
ounce  doses  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
should  be  given  in  a  half  pint  of  water 
three  times  a  day.  If  there  Is  much  lassi¬ 
tude  tonics  should  be  employed.  Quinine 
in  two  dram  doses  three  times  a  day  with 
gentian  and  ginger  should  bo  given.  Ani¬ 
mal  should  be  kept  comfortably  clothed  at 
all  times  and  should  be  protected  against 
sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

All  through  this  treatment  give  Dr.  Hess’ 
Stock  Food,  a  powerful  tonic  and  recon¬ 
structive.  which  gives  additional  value 
and  nutriment  to  the  food  and  steadily 
strengthens  the  animal’s  entire  systemic 
condition.  The  improvement  will  be  no¬ 
ticeable  after  the  first  three  or  four  doses 
—and  entire  recovery  will  quickly  follow. 

Dr.  Hess’  Stock  Food  is  the  scientific 
compound  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep.  It  is  sold  on  a  positive  written 
guarantee  in  100  lb.  sacks  for  $5.00,  smaller 
packages  at  a  slight  advance;  fed  in 
small  dose. 

Dr.  Hess  is  a  graduate  of  famous  medi¬ 
cal  and  veterinary  colleges  which  recom¬ 
mend  and  use  this  famous  preparation. 
No  unprofessional  manufacturer  can  equal 
it.  If  these  institutions  of  learning  know 
of  nothing  better,  it  must  be  good. 

In  every  package  of  Dr.  Hess’  Stock 
Food  is  a  little  yellow  card  which  entitles 
the  holder  to  a  letter  of  advice  and  a  pre¬ 
scription  free  from  Dr.  Hess,  the  eminent 
veterinarian,  on  all  stock  diseases  and  in¬ 
juries. 

Dr.  Hess  hds  written  a  book  on  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  stock  and  poultry.  It  is  the  only 
complete  treatise  for  farmers  and  stock- 
men  published.  It  Is  consulted  and  com¬ 
mended  by  many  leading  veterinarians. 

Write  and  state  what,  stock  you  have, 
what  stock  food  you  have  fed;  also  men¬ 
tion  this  paper.  Address  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio,  and  you  will  receive 
this  valuable  book  free,  postage  paid.  You 
cannot  get  a  more  valuable  book  for  any 
amount  of  money. 


The  old  reliable  remedy 

For  Spavin*,  1C  I  ntrbonc*,  Splint*,  Curb*, 
etc. 9  and  ull  form*  ot  Lamciies*  In 


THE  ONLY  CURE  FOR  BONE  SPAVIN. 

Perryville.  Ark.,  Mar.  25,  1901. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy 
of  your  “Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases.”  1  have  one 
of  your  hooks  that  a  friend  of  mine  gave  me  but  quite  a  number 
of  leaves  are  gone  from  the  same.  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
vour  Spavin  Cure  It  the  only  thlnir  that  I  have  over  ummI  on  Hone 
spavin  that  did  the  least  particle  of  good.  I  saved  a  very  fine 
mare  by  usingsame,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  every  one.  W.  G.  McKEAN. 

Price  $1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no 
equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  kKM)AM/H  SPAVIN  Ct’KK,  also 
“A  TREATISE  ON  THE  1(0 USB,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Big  Profit 
in  Cows 


is  but  a  question  of  trotting  nil  t lie  cream 
(butter  fat)  out  of  t  1m-  milk.  With  the  oid 
HcHlngsysfcm  your  loss  is  over  ■  ■  1.1 

80  per  cent  greater  than  with  a  , 


NATIONAL 

Hand  Separator 


A  valuable  machine  you  ean 

test  in  your  own  home  or  dairy  ji  JjB* 

10  Days  Free  Wff/rej 

If  yon  like— buy  it;  if  you 
don't,  we  take  it  funk  anil  pay 
ail  expense  you  have  noth-  'dfcfctrj 
lug  to  risk.  Our  catalogue  W 

gives  full- particulars. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J 


WANT  A  HIRED  MANN 

I’ll  work  for  nothing,  365  day9  in  theyear 
more  money  for  you,  save  you 
more  hard  work  and  worry  j 
than  any  man  you  ever  saw. 
I’m  the 

Empire 

Easy-Running 

Cream  Sepa.ra.tor. 

My  bowl  is  light  and 
has  few  parts.  I’m  sim¬ 
ple.  easy  to  turn  and 
easy  to  clean.  I  don't 
get  tired  nor  wear  out. 
The  men  who  make  me 
have  made  a  book 
full  of  cow-sense,  tell¬ 
ing  about  more  money 
from  the  milch  cow. 
's  well  worth  a  care¬ 
ful  reading.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy. 


Empire  Cream 
Sepa.ra.tor  Compa.ny> 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

erlu  V.  S.  Hatter  Extractor  Co.) 


S 


DeIaImL 

Cream  Separators 

375,000 


Now  in 
Daily 
U  sen 


Save 


Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  DE  Laval  Separator  Co. 

RANDOLPH  &  CANAL  STS.  I  74  CORTLANDT  ST. 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


SIO.- 
per  Cow 
each 
year. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  v. 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  makn  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scolders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  9ir*  Send  for  circulars- 
I).  K.  8PKRRY  A  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Morvey  Ahead. 

At  the  en<l  ortho  first  year  you  cau 
count  up  a  KOo*l  profit  It  you  run  tin 

AMERICAN 
Cream  Separator. 

The  one  that  In  Bold  on  test.  The 
one  that  In  Bold  at  a  low  price. 

One  that  received  I'ariii  Kxipwltlon  Mod  a. 
"  rite  for  catalogue.  It  1b  free. 

AMKRH  AN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Ilox  1066  Huinlirldgr,  N.  Y 
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HUMOROUS 


The  juggler  may  not  be  Inclined 
To  dally  with  the  jug; 

The  sinful  smuggler  may  be  Just 
The  opposite  of  smug. 

The  skipper  isn’t  always  one 
Who  like  the  lambkin  skips. 

And,  with  disgust,  the  waiters  know 
The  tippler  seldom  tips. 

—Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“Wjcere  the  wife  is  the  better  half, 
what  is  the  husband?”  “Perhaps  he  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  submerged  tenth!” 
— Detroit  Journal. 

Tourist:  “Is  the  bridge  perfectly  safe 
to  get  over?”  Guide:  “Yes,  sir,  perfect¬ 
ly  safe  to  get  over.  It  is  only  dangerous 
when  you  fall  through.” — Harvard  Lam¬ 
poon. 

Teacher:  "Now,  Tommy,  if  you  had 
10  pennies,  and  your  little  brother  ask¬ 
ed  you  for  half  of  them,  how  many 
would  you  have  left?”  Tommy  (prompt¬ 
ly):  “Ten!” — Credit  Lost. 

Teacher:  “Johnnie,  this  is  the  worst 
composition  in  the  class,  and  I’m  going 
to  write  to  your  father  and  tell  him.” 
Johnnie:  “Don’t  keer  if  ye  do;  he  wrote 
it  fer  me.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Wife:  “Why  do  you  grumble  because 
I  pay  $15  for  a  new  hat  once  in  six 
months,  when  you  pay  $25  every  month 
for  cigars?”  Husband:  “That’s  an  easy 
one.  I  don’t  smoke  hats.” — Credit  Lost. 

"I,”  said  the  temperance  man, 
“strongly  object  to  the  custom  of  christ¬ 
ening  ships  with  champagne.”  “I  don’t,” 
replied  the  other  man.  “I  think  there’s 
a  temperance  lesson  in  it.”  “How  can 
that  be?”  “Well,  immediately  after  the 
first  bottle  of  wine  the  ship  takes  to 
water,  and  sticks  to  it  ever  after.” — The 
Australasian. 

A  Newcastle  man,  who  seldom  at¬ 
tends  church  services,  was  persuaded  to 
hear  a  sermon  last  Sunday,  and  was 
much  impressed.  "You  are  never  too 
old  to  learn,”  he  remarked  confidential¬ 
ly  to  a  friend.  “Now,  I  always  thought 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  husband  and 
wife,  and  I  find  they  were  nothing  but 
cities.” — American  Weekly. 

“Hello,”  called  Mrs.  Cookem,  over 
the  ’phone,  “is  this  Mr.  Sellem’s  gro¬ 
cery?”  “Yes,  ma’am.”  “Well,  you  folks 
sent  me  a  cake  of  patent  plum  pudding 
and  a  cake  of  imitation  coal  this  morn¬ 
ing,  for  me  to  try.”  “Yes,  ma’am.  And 
did  you  wish  to  order  some  more?”  “I 
don’t  know.  You’ll  have  to  send  some 
one  down  to  explain  matters.  I’ve  put 
one  cake  on  the  fire  and  the  other  in  the 
oven  and  I  can’t  tell  whether  the  plum 
pudding  smell  comes  from  the  firebox 
or  the  pudding  pan.” — Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can. 


BEAUTIFUL  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

FREE! 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 

GOOD  FOR  DECEMBER . 

A  Very  Fine  Imported 
China  Tea  Set 

(56  pieces)  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor 
Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch,  and  many 
other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  FREE,  with  a  club  order  of 
20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop  <50c. 
Tea,  or  20  lbs.  Baking  Powder, 
45c.  a  11).,  or  an  assorted  order  of 
Teas  and  B.  P.  This  advertisement 
MUST  accompany  order.  You 
will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  orders 
among  your  neighbors  and  friends  for 
20  lbs.  of  our  celebrated  Teas  &  B.  P. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street , 

P.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK. 


FARMERS’  SAW  MILL!-$M5 


Awarded  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal 


To  introduce  OUR  NEW  FARMERS’  SAW 
MILL,  fitted  with  DeLOACH  Variable  Friction  Feed, 
we  make  this  special  offer: 

We  will  deliver  on  cars  at  Factory  our  No.  O 
PONY  FARMERS’ SAW  MILL,  with  DcLoach  Patent 
Variable  Friction  Feed,  Duplex  Dogs,  Improved  Head 
Blocks  and  Ratchet  Set  Works,  complete  as  shown  in 
cut,  except  has  Carriage  made  in  two  foui^foot  sec¬ 
tions,  with  Rope  Drive  instead  of  Rack  and  Pinion, 
without  Saw  oi  Belt,  for 

$115  SPOT  GASH ! 


Harry  Hootman,  Washington,  Pa.,  says:  ‘'The 
little  DeLoach  Mill  is  surely  a  Dandy.  I  cut  4.S00 
feet  of  hard  oak  per  day  with  10-h.  p.  A  man  near 

me  bought  a- - mill,  and  only  cuts  1,500  feet  a  day 

with  20-h.  p.  This  shows  that  your  mills  are  surely 
ahead  of  the  rest.” 


With  36-ineh  Solid  Saw,  $127.50  ;  40-inch,  $132.50  :  44-inch, 

$110.00;  48-inch.  $150.00. 

Witq  36-inch  Inserted  Saw,  $147.50;  40-Inch,  $152.50; 

41-inch,  $160.00;  48-Inch.  $170.00. 

Best  Rubber  Belting,  4-ply,  6-inch.  20  cents  per  foot; 

8-inch,  89  cents  per  foot,  net  cash. 

NO  DISCOUNTS  FROM  THESE  PRICES. 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  This  Mill  is  warranted  to  be  made  in  workman-like  manner,  of  first-class  material 
throughout,  and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  if  operated  according  to  our  printed  instructions,  which  arc  so 
simple  that  a  hoy  can  understand  them.  Anyone  with  ordinary  intelligence  can  set  and  operate 
This  mill  without  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  sawyer  or  mill  man.  The  Mill  will  easily  cut  2,000  to 
2,500  feet  of  first-class  lumber  per  day.  with  only  four-horse  power;  8,000  to  3.500  feet  with  6-horsepower; 


(Be  sure  to  say  you  saw  our  ad.  in  this  paper). 

~  All  HI  A  J|  X  — .  Address  BOX  900.  ATLANTA,  G  A. 

L/GLOdCn  IV1  I  1 1  IVI  Tg  ■  V  O  ■  j  or  120  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  S.  Crowley,  Quitman,  Pa.,  says:  “The  DeLoach  Variable  Friction  Feed  is  perfection.  When  I  need 
another  saw  mill  I  want  the  DeLoach  every  time.” 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York. 
230  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Itey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N .  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Portable  Saw  Mills 

with  Engines  and  Boiler*  Complete. 

Made  in  seven  sizes,  friction  feed,  cable 
lightning  gig,  patent  cliain  set  works  and 
improved  dogs.  AJAX  CENTER 
CRANK  ENGINES  are  constructed 
with  especial  reference  to  the  peculiar 
work  required  of  them.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  engine  and  mill 
makes  the  best  sawmill , 
outfit  on  earth. 

A.  B.Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd 

York,  Pa. 


2-HORSE  POWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


FOR  $90.00 


We  offer  you  a  strictly  modern,  absolutely  new  and  perfect,  fully 
guaranteed  gas  or  gasoline  engine,  complete  with  pumping  jack  and 
all  fixtures  and  fittings. 


Price  for  the  2-Ilorse  Power, 


$90.00 


For  efficiency,  quality,  simplicity,  mechanical  construction  and 
economy,  the  engine  is  unsurpassed.  . 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Motive  Power,  both  new  and  second  hand. 
Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  5  ~ . 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 

HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND.  SfiHS 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  45  years  we  have  been  making  these 
and  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  ami  Fi  re  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  file,  Ac.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 
Cement  Ac.  Write  for  prices.  .Tohn  K.  Jackson,  76  3rd  Av.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


USED 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
ami  Pumps,  Hoisters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P. 

ChenpeiJt  and  Safest  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream,  rawing  wood  and  all  power 
purpoHeii.  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  ai  l  Gener¬ 
ator,  Parle  Kxn.,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan-Am.  Exp.,  Buffr..'  >, 
1901 ;  GoM  Medal,  Charleston,  S.C., 
Rxp.,1901.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ,  128  Mott  tit.,  New  York 


CAUTION! 


When  you  are  purchasing  a 

ROOEING 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  be  sure  that  the 
name  “  RUBEROID  ”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Ruberoid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 
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If  you  are  building,  or  repairing,  M 
or  re-roofing,  get  MF  Roofing  V% 
Tin— the  tin  that  1  asts  hal  f  a  cen¬ 
tury.  1 1  has  a  very  heavy  coat¬ 
ing  of  pure  tin  and  new  lead, 
yet  it  is  very  pliable  and  easiest 
to  wo  ' 


MF 


Roofing  Tin 

Is  the  best  roofing  from  every 
viewpoint.  It  is  made  entirely 
by  hand  labor.  Ask  your  roofer 
or — write  to  W.  C.  Crnnttnejer, 
Agent, Carnegie  Building, Pittsburg, 

for  illustrated 
book  on  roofing. 
Amkkican 
Tin  Plate 
Company, 
New  York 


iJ 


GRINDS 


EAR  CORN,  SHELLED  CORN,  OATS, 
RYE,  BARLEY,  KAFFIR  CORN,  ETC. 

Fine  or  coarse,  for  feed  or  family  pur- 
purposes.  Has  shake  feed.  Hurra  are  " 
made  of  white  metal, so  hard  that  neither  hie  nor 
tool  will  touch  them.  They  will  open  and  let 
nails  or  hard  substances  through  without  break-  , 
age.  We  furnish  this  mill  with  or  wlth-r 
out  crushers  and  elevators. 


PADAPITV  10  to  45  bu.  an  hr.,1 
WMrMul  |  I  according  to  pow 


csed,  kind  of  grain  and  fineness  you  grind. 

The  only  mill  that  grinds  ear  corn  and  all  . 
other  grain  successfully.  With  2,  4  or  Cl 
H.  P.  Made  In  3  sizes  for  power  up  to  12^ 
horse.  Guaranteed  togrlnd  more  ear  corn , 
than  any  mill  made  with  same  power, because* 
crusher  and  grinding  plates  are  on  separate 
ahafts,  reducing  friction.  We  have  40  styles  of  grinders, adapted  to 
power  wind  mills,  engines  and  horse  powers  of  nil  sizes.  We  also 
furnish  powers  of  all  kinds  for  driving  all  kinds  of  machinery. 
Write  for  our  Lnrge  Free  Catalogue  of  40,000  other  Articles. 

55-59  N.  .JefFerson  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MARVIN  SMITH  GO. 


Do  You  Feed  We  will  also 

ENSILAGE?  I  I  tell  you  about 

If  not ,  write  I  I  Profit-Makine 

as  and  we  will  ciucil  .  Ross  Ensilage 

tell  you  why  tNolLAUt  Cutters. 

you  should.  CUTTERS  Address , 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  45  is  Free. 


No.  3  “Prize’’ 

Best  Feed  Grinder  Money  Can 
Buy  for  Operation  with  Gasoline 
or  Steam  Engine,  Tread  Power, 

Power  Wind  Mill,  etc. 

U/||Y9  Because  it 
WW  ■■  1  ■  grinds  rapidly 
making  splendid  feed,  ta¬ 
ble  meal  or  graham  Hour, 
has  ample  capacity  for 
4  or  5  horse  power,  and 
an  automatic  feed 
ulator.  which  prevents 
choking  down  the  lightest 
power;  is  built  throughout  of  iron  and  steel  and  will 
last  a  life  time.  Thousands  in  use  for  lOand  15 years 
still  as  good  as  new.  We  make  26  sizes  and  styles  of 
Feed  Grinders,  including  the  only  really  successful 
Corn  nnd  Cob,  and  Corn,  Cob  nod  Bliuck  Feed 
Grinders.  Also  a  full  line  of  Ensilage  and  Fodder 
Cutters,  Buskers,  Shellers,  Wood  Saws.  Sweep  Horse 
Powers,  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Wind  Mills,  etc. 

Write  to-dau  Jor  free  catalogue. 
APPLETON  MFG.CO.,  27  Fargo  St,.  Batavia,  III. 


CREAM  EXTRACTOR 


mm 

<¥V. 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept,  86.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  MAMMOTH  CREAMERY. 

FORTY-FOUR  TONS  OF  MILK  PER  DAY. 

Complete  System  in  a  Great  Enterprise. 

CREAMERY  EXPANSION. — Progress  in  almost  all 
departments  of  industry  is  very  rapid  these  days,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  what  this  fact  is  as  well  exemplified 
in  the  creamery  business  as  in  any  line.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  description  of  the  creamery  at  Bainbridge, 
N.  Y.,  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  three  years  ago, 
in  no  way  gives  an  adequate  idea  either  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  or  the  magnitude  of  that  industry  at  the  present 
time.  Then  we  spoke  of  handling  13  tons  of  milk  in 
a  day;  now  we  are  able  to  mention  a  day’s  work  last 
June  when  nearly  44  tons  were  received  and  manufac¬ 
tured,  all  of  which  was  one  day’s  production.  This 
does  not  indicate  that  dairymen  are  keeping  more 
cows  or  that  they  are  materially  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow,  but  that 
the  creamery  influence 
is  reaching  out  further 
and  attracting  a  wider 
patronage.  C.  C.  Hovey, 
the  builder  of  this  en¬ 
terprise,  was  the  pro¬ 
prietor  and  manager  un¬ 
til  last  Spring,  when  im¬ 
portant  changes  were 
made.  A  stock  company 
was  formed  with  direc¬ 
tors  in  several  States, 
and  Mr.  Hovey  withdrew 
from  the  business.  His 
son,  W.  W.  Hovey,  who 
since  coming  to  the  age 
of  14,  has  been  identified 
with  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  creamery, 
was  promoted  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  manager.  Un¬ 
der  his  efficient  control, 
ana  with  increased  capi¬ 
tal,  the  business  has 
been  extended  fully  one- 
third  the  past  Summer. 

It  is  no  small  matter  to 
mention,  that  so  exten¬ 
sive  an  enterprise  is  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  a 
young  man  of  23. 

DISPOSAL  OF  PRO- 
DU  C  T.  —  Problems  in 
the  creamery  business 
are  many.  Cows  persist 
in  giving  more  milk  in 
Summer  than  in  Winter, 
but  customers’  appetites 
are  quite  as  keen  in  Win¬ 
ter.  Properly  to  adjust  matters  to  these  two  factors 
in  the  conditions,  and  still  pay  living  prices  to  the 
farmers,  requires  both  good  judgment  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  details.  Three  years  ago  the  aim 
was  to  build  up  and  hold  a  choice  trade  in  print  but¬ 
ter.  Now  the  cream  trade  appears  to  be  the  direction 
from  which  to  catch  the  cream  of  profits,  without, 
however,  losing  any  grip  upon  the  butter  trade.  Add 
to  this  the  constant  effort  profitably  to  dispose  of  the 
skim-milk  and  you  have  an  outline  of  what  is  being 
done.  Casein  or  dried  curd  from  skim-milk,  properly 
prepared,  is  now  commonly  recognized  as  a  stock 
commodity  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  it  are  sold  for  that  purpose.  For¬ 
merly  skim-milk  at  the  Bainbridge  creamery  was  al¬ 
most  wholly  turned  to  this  use,  and  whenever  pre¬ 
ferable  to  do  so,  it  is  still;  but  of  late  a  trade  has 
been  built  up  in  certain  fancy  cheeses,  which  has 


proved  very  successful.  Several  kinds  of  cheese  are 
made,  but  baker’s  cheese  and  Italian  are  in  best  de¬ 
mand.  Although  one  hundred  or  more  40-quart  cans 
of  baker’s  cheese  are  shipped  daily,  the  demand  is 
much  in  excess  of  this  supply.  As  regards  Italian 
cheese,  it  is  something  new  in  these  parts,  and  I  have 
learned  but  little  about  it.  It  seems  to  be  creating 
for  itself  a  brisk  demand  at  a  price  profitable  to  the 
manufacturer.  Two  Italians  who  have  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  cheese  making  in  Italy  are  employed. 
They  turn  out  the  cheese  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  methods  of  their  native  country,  and  that  requires 
a  large  amount  of  hand  labor.  They  seem  to  depend 
much  upon  their  judgment  in  the  process  of  making 
the  cheese.  The  by-product  from  cheese  making  or 
from  casein  is,  of  course,  whey,  a  commodity  which 
usually  has  but  little  value.  Here  it  is  turned  over 
to  the  National  Milk  Sugar  Co.,  which  has  a  labora¬ 


tory  near  by,  and  from  it  sugar  of  milk  is  made. 

HANDLING  THE  MILK.— If  now  we  go  back  to 
the  receiving  platform  we  shall  see  the  milk  inspect¬ 
ed,  sampled,  measured,  dumped  into  the  receiving 
vat,  the  cans  and  can  covers  washed,  steamed  and  de¬ 
livered  at  the  side  door  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  10 
to  12  a  minute.  While  it  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of 
intelligent  labor  is  required  in  every  department,  ma¬ 
chinery  is  used  whenever  possible.  Pumps  raise  the 
milk  from  the  receiving  vat,  sending  it  through  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  Pasteurizing  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and 
thence  on  to  the  separators.  There  are  four  of  these 
machines,  capable  together  of  separating  14,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  hour.  Cream  flows  directly  from 
the  separators  to  another  Pasteurizer,  while  the  skim- 
milk  disappears  through  a  hole  in  the  cement  floor, 
where  by  means  of  pipes  it  is  conveyed  along  its 
course.  Other  pumps  elevate  it  to  vats  for  cheese¬ 


making  or  to  be  coagulated  for  casein.  The  whey 
now  disappears  beneath  the  floor  and  a  pump  elevates 
it  and  sends  it  to  the  milk-sugar  factory,  some  dis¬ 
tance  away.  The  buildings  are  shown  at  Fig.  348. 

HOW  THE  CREAM  IS  TREATED— Let  us  go  back 
now  to  the  separators  that  are  humming  away  so 
merrily,  making  6,600  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
trace  the  journey  which  the  cream  makes.  The  Pas¬ 
teurizer  raises  the  temperature  to  165  degrees  Fahr¬ 
enheit,  which  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  kill  all 
germs  that  may  be  in  the  cream.  The  previous  par¬ 
tial  Pasteurization  of  the  milk  is  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  a  portion  of  the  bacteria  without  too  much 
heating,  and  is  thought  to  benefit  the  milk  for  cheese 
making.  The  double  process  prolongs  the  period  of 
Pasteurization,  thereby  making  it  more  effective  with¬ 
out  raising  the  temperature  so  far  as  to  affect  the 
flavor  injuriously.  Possibly  a  layman  may  be  allow- 

lowed  to  trespass  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  scien¬ 
tist  long  enough  to  bring 
away  this  statement: 
Milk  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  delivered  to  a 
creamery  contains  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand 
bacterial  germs  per  cubic 
inch.  The  scientist  has¬ 
tens  to  explain  that 
these  bacteria  are  not 
usually  injurious,  but 
that  they  promote 
changes  in  cream  which 
it  is  desirable  to  retard, 
therefore  an  attempt  is 
made  to  destroy  them. 
After  heating  the  cream 
is  made  to  flow  over  coils 
of  pipe  containing  cold 
water,  which  process 
cools  it.  The  portion  of 
cream  that  is  to  be  ship¬ 
ped  flows  directly  into 
cans,  and  is  taken  at 
once  to  ice-water  vats, 
where  the  temperature  is 
reduced  to  about  35  de¬ 
grees.  When  time  for 
shipment  the  cans  are 
jacketed  with  heavy  pad¬ 
ding  and  started  for  the 
city.  That  portion  from 
which  butter  is  to  be 
made  is  pumped  to  the 
second  story,  into  the 
several  Farrington  cream 
ripeners.  These  are 
large  cylindrical  vats 
suspended  horizontally.  Each  has  a  system  of  pipes, 
and  steam,  hot  water  and  cold  water  are  always  at 
hand,  so  that  any  desired  temperature  can  be  quickly 
secured.  The  ripeners  are  rotated  by  power,  the  prop¬ 
er  temperature  is  secured,  and  the  ripening  process 
is  soon  hastened  along.  A  “starter”  was  added  to  the 
cream  when  first  it  entered  the  vats.  Its  purpose  is 
to  start  the  cream  on  the  ripening  process.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  a  fine  flavor  in  butter  is  brought 
out  by  the  development  in  cream  of  certain  kinds  of 
vegetable  organisms,  and  these  kinds  are  the  ones  in¬ 
troduced  with  the  “starter”  to  take  the  place  of  those 
killed  by  Pasteurization.  Two  or  three  times  during 
the  ripening  the  acid  test  is  applied,  and  when  it  is 
found  that  .30  to  .40  per  cent  of  acid  has  developed, 
faucets  are  turned  and  the  temperature  is  brought 
down  to  48  or  50  degrees,  which  practically  ends  the 
ripening  process. 
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BUTTER-MAKING— Soon  after  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  in  Summer  leaders  are  placed  in  position  to 
conduct  the  cream  from  the  ripening  vats  to  the  great 
box-like  churns.  Faucets  are  turned,  and  quickly, 
without  any  particular  change  in  temperature,  the 
cream  is  transferred.  Here  over  6,000  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  have  been  produced  in  a  day.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  Pasteurized  cream  needs  to  be  churned  at  a 
low  temperature.  When  the  churning  is  over,  mov¬ 
able  trays,  power  butter  workers  and  rapid  workmen 
quickly  transform  the  mass  of  butter  into  neat  pound 
and  half-pound  prints.  Immediately  it  is  whisked 
away  to  the  cold  storage  rooms,  where  It  Is  kept  at  an 
ice-coid  temperature  by  a  powerful  refrigerating  ma¬ 
chine.  The  butter  room  is  shown  at  Fig.  350. 

VARIED  PRODUCTS.— The  products  from  the 
creamery  are  many,  and,  as  in  any  well-regulated 
business,  nothing  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Sales  in¬ 
clude  clarified  and  bottled  milk,  condensed  milk,  Pas¬ 
teurized  cream  of  all  degrees  of  richness  from  18  to 
40  per  cent'  of  butter  fat,  print  butter,  three  or  four 
varieties  of  fancy  cheese,  casein  (dried  curd),  and 
whey.  It  is  believed  that  this  plant  does  the  largest 
creamery  business  where  the  milk  is  all  handled  at 
one  point,  and  it  is  this  only  that  I  have  attempted  to 
describe.  It  should  doubtless  be  mentioned  that  the 
Bainbridge  Creamery  Co.  is  not  entirely  free  from  the 
expansionist  idea.  Six  other  creameries  have  been 
purchased  and  are  run  as  stations,  somewhat  after 
the  plan  of  several  other  concerns,  but  of  these  I  will 
not  speak  at  present.  This  description  is  of  the  one 
creamery  and  the  milk  received  there.  Up  in  the 
testing  room  is  a  man  who  keeps  busy.  Samples  of 
milk  from  each  of  the  700  patrons  are  brought  here 
and  tests  are  made  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  Bab¬ 
cock  process.  There  is  need  here  of  a  man  of  great 
accuracy,  for  the  Babcock  process  is  much  like  fig¬ 
ures.  We  are  often  told  that  figures  don’t  lie,  and 
the  same  is  said  of  the  Babcock  method  of  testing 
milk,  yet  we  all  know  that  both  can  be  made  greatly 
to  prevaricate,  sometimes  unwittingly.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  a  man  is  selected  for  the  testing  room  who  can 
be  depended  upon  for  accuracy.  It  is  here  also  that 
the  acid  test  is  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
when  the  cream  has  reached  the  proper  stage  in  rip¬ 
ening.  This  is  essentially  a  chemical  test  and  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting. 

HOW  BUSINESS  IS  DONE.— I  was  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  a  private  telegraph  office  has  been 
provided  and  an  operator  employed.  Orders  are  re¬ 
ceived  direct  by  wire  from  dealers  in  New  York,  and 
replies  sent  when  necessary.  The  entire  plant  is 
fitted  out  with  a  system  of  telephones,  16  in  number, 
connecting  the  different  departments  with  the  office 
and  with  each  other.  These  are  found  to  be  great 
time-savers.  Long  distance  telephones  provide  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outlying  stations,  the  express 
and  freight  offices  and  through  the  central  with  the 
public  in  general.  There  is  a  trucking  department, 
requiring  the  use  of  15  horses,  and  this  is  managed 
in  the  same  systematic  way  as  the  rest  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  Each  truckman  receives  his  written  orders 
for  every  trip  made,  and  hands  in  his  order,  properly 
filled  out  with  time  and  other  particulars,  upon  his 
return  from  the  trip.  Two  watchmen  are  employed, 
each  making  certain  rounds  every  hour  through  the 
night,  inserting  his  watchman’s  key  at  every  one  of 
the  places  visited,  In  a  little  iron  box,  the  box  being 
connected  by  wires  with  a  recording  Instrument  In 
the  office.  His  key  completes  a  circuit  and  Instantly 
a  magnet  moves  a  lever,  and  a  point  on  the  lever 
makes  an  imprint  on  a  card  disk.  As  the  card  is  ro¬ 
tated  by  clockwork,  the  impression  made  by  the  point 
shows  by  Its  position  the  room  visited  and  the  time 
when  it  was  visited.  The  milk  is  purchased  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  price  per  quart,  but  a  bonus  is  paid  for  milk  test¬ 
ing  over  four  per  cent  in  butter  fat.  Prices  paid  for 
milk  range  higher  than  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  average  for  the  year  Is  a  trifle  over  two 
cents  per  quart.  To  the  purchaser  of  milk  in  cities 
who  pays  six  or  eight  cents  or  upwards  for  milk  this 
seems  a  low  price,  but  it  is  nearer  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  than  the  price  the  farmer  was  able  to  get  10 
years  ago.  Perhaps,  under  favorable  conditions  and 
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with  good  cows,  milk  can  be  produced  at  this  price 
with  a  small  profit  to  the  producers.  nr.  it.  lyon. 


HOC-SCALDING  TROUGH. 

Fig.  349  represents  a  scene  on  an  Indiana  farm  at 
butchering  time.  In  the  foreground  is  shown  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  method  of  using  a  barrel  and 
heating  the  water  in  kettles  and  with  hot  stones.  This 
pan  saves  much  hard  work  in  lifting  and  the  hogs  are 
scalded  better,  as  the  water  can  be  kept  at  the  right 
temperature.  The  pan  has  a  sheet  iron  bottom  and 
ends  and  is  placed  over  a  small  trench  in  which  a  fire 
is  built  to  heat  the  water  in  the  scalder.  The  sides 
and  ends  are  made  flaring  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
pan  are  as  follows,  outside  measurements:  Bottom,  33 


inches  wide  and  five  feet  eight  inches  long;  ends,  23 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  30  inches  at  top;  sides,  24 
inches  deep,  five  feet  eight  inches  long  at  bottom,  and 
six  feet  three  inches  at  top.  The  bottom  and  ends  are 
one  piece,  and  nailed  directly  to  the  two-inch  pine 
sides.  This  pan  cost  $4  and  has  been  in  use  every 
Winter  by  nearly  all  our  near  neighbors  for  10  years. 
Try  one.  elmer  g.  tufts. 


PRUNING  THE  BURBANK  PLUM  TREE . 

Advice  is  desired  as  to  the  cutting  back  of  some  Bur¬ 
bank  plum  trees.  They  have  made  three  years’  growth 
since  they  were  planted;  are  rampant  growers  and  have 
made  from  three  to  five  feet  the  present  year.  Would 
it  be  a  wise  plan  to  cut  them  back  this  Fall?  If  so,  how 
much?  I  wish  to  avoid  the  ice  damage  which  some  years 
is  severe  here,  we  being  about  1,100  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  I  think  it  would  reduce  the  leverage  of  the  present 
year’s  growth  and  avoid  splitting  the  limbs.  How  much 
can  I  cut  back  now,  and  how  much  more  in  the  Spring? 
Some  of  the  trees  span  12  feet  across.  a.  p.  h. 

Westminster,  Mass. 

The  pruning  of  the  Burbank  plum  tree  presents  a 
unique  problem.  Perhaps  that  is  stating  it  a  little 
too  strongly,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  have  a 
similar  difficulty  with  other  trees;  but  the  Burbank  is 
so  much  worse  than  anything  else  commonly  grown 
that  the  problem  is  brought  clearly  and  emphatically 
to  the  mind  of  every  grower  of  this  popular  plum.  The 
men  who  are  handling  this  variety  with  more  or  less 
success  at  the  present  time  have  all  adopted  severe 
methods  of  repressive  pruning.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say,  however,  that  anybody  has  developed  an  ideal 
system.  Each  man  has  simply  cut  back,  in  sheer  des¬ 
peration,  to  prevent  his  Burbank  trees  from  slopping 
all  over  the  orchard  or  from  wandering  off  to  his 
neighbor’s  farm.  If  a  tree  makes  four  to  six  feet  of 
horizontal  growth  each  year  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  time — and  not  very  much  time  either — when  it 
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will  be  clear  over  the  fence.  Any  system  of  cutting 
back,  however,  appears  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  de¬ 
laying  the  inevitable  end.  A  man  can  hardly  afford 
to  cut  off  all  the  wood  that  grows  each  year,  and  if 
he  leaves  even  one  foot  of  new  growth  annually  it  is 
still  the  question  of  a  few  years  when  the  tree  will 
spread  so  as  to  become  unmanageable. 

When  this  severe  cutting  back  is  practiced  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  in  some  ways  emphasized.  A  tree  severely 
cut  back,  as  everyone  knows,  will  tend  to  grow  still 
more  rapidly.  The  rampant  habit  of  the  tree  is  made 
still  worse.  So  far  from  being  a  remedy,  therefore, 
heavy  Winter  pruning  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  pallia¬ 
tive.  It  is  possible,  theoretically  at  least,  to  check 
this  tendency  toward  overgrowth  by  doing  some 
Summer  pruning.  This  has  actually  been  put  into 
successful  practice  in  some  cases.  I  have  done  It  my¬ 
self  in  a  small  way,  and  J.  H.  Hale,  of  peach  fame, 
has  done  the  same  thing  on  a  larger  scale.  It  ought 
not  to  be  very  difficult,  therefore,  to  strike  a  balance 
between  these  two  tendencies — that  is,  between  Win¬ 
ter  pruning  and  Summer  pruning.  If  the  trees  were 
cut  back  a  certain  amount  during  the  dormant  per¬ 
iod  and  then  checked  again  by  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  Summer  pruning  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  keep 
them  within  bounds  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy,  vigorous,  fruitful  condition. 

I  believe  nobody  has  worked  this  plan  out  in  such 
perfection  that  It  might  reasonably  be  called  a  satis¬ 
factory  system  for  pruning  the  Burbank  plum.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  been  experimenting  along  this  line  for 
a  number  of  years  and  have  my  own  ideas,  which  I 
am  willing  to  give,  subject  to  all  the  qualifications 
and  reservations  herein  contained.  The  plan  which  I 
am  following  until  I  get  a  better  one  is  this:  I  cut 
back  the  trees  severely  each  Spring.  Where  a  growth 
of  four  feet  has  been  made  I  take  off  all  but  18  inches. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  is  best  to  cut  back  closer  than  that 
rather  than  to  leave  more  wood.  This  will  depend 
somewhat  on  the  condition  of  the  tree,  however.  The 
Summer  pruning  begins  about  the  middle  of  June  In 
this  latitude,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier.  At  first 
the  weaker  side  shoots  on  the  interior  of  the  tree  are 
pinched  back.  These  are  not  the  ones  which  cause 
the  difficulty  usually,  and  they  are  therefore  fre¬ 


quently  overlooked.  I  think  it  is  best  to  save  them 
in  this  way,  however,  because  they  make  the  most 
prolific  fruit  spurs  in  case  they  are  properly  handled. 
Cutting  them  back  this  way  to  a  length  of  two  to  six 
inches  usually  develops  a  large  number  of  fruit  buds 
in  this  part  of  the  tree.  Later  in  the  season — say 
July  1  to  10— another  Summer  pruning  is  given.  This 
time  the  growth  of  the  main  branches  is  stopped  by 
clipping  off  the  tips.  In  a  few  cases  entire  green 
shoots  are  removed,  even  though  they  have  attained 
a  length  of  three  or  four  feet.  This  is  done,  however, 
only  in  cases  where  the  top  of  the  tree  seems  likely 
to  be  choked.  The  object  of  the  principal  pruning  is 
simply  to  stop  the  excessive  growth  of  the  main 
branches.  This  tends  to  cause  the  wood  to  ripen  up 
earlier  and  it  tends  also  to  weaken  the  growing  force 
of  the  tree.  In  this  way  it  checks  to  a  certain  extent 
the  habit  which  has  been  complained  of. 

This  method  of  pruning,  though  somewhat  rough¬ 
ly  outlined,  for  the  Burbank  plum,  is  applicable  to 
nearly  all  of  the  Japanese  and  hybrid  varieties.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  necessities  for 
the  early  future  that  we  shall  adopt  some  definite 
scheme  of  treating  these  new  varieties  in  some  such 
way,  although  Abundance,  Chabot,  Wickson,  Gon¬ 
zales  and  other  plums  of  those  classes  do  not  de¬ 
mand  attention  so  urgently  as  the  Burbank.  Yet  they 
are  all  rank  growers  and  all  stand  in  constant  need 
of  repressive  pruning.  f.  a.  waugii. 

Mass.  Ag’l  College. 

RURAL  MAIL  CARRIERS  AND  SNOWDRIFTS. 

Last  year  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  drifted  snow 
in  western  New  York.  The  daily  papers  reported  that 
the  United  States  Government  had  ordered  farmers  to 
clear  the  roads  so  that  the  rural  carriers  could  get 
through.  At  that  time  we  wrote  a  number  of  farmers  in 
Niagara  County  about  this.  The  matter  is  more  timely 
now  than  It  was  then,  and  we  print  a  few  of  the  replies: 

We  had  an  unusual  amount  of  snow  in  Niagara 
County  last  Winter,  but  we  did  not  have  to  do  any 
more  work  than  if  we  had  not  rural  free  delivery. 
The  carriers  do  not  find  any  fault  if  the  farmers  do 
the  best  they  can  to  keep  the  roads  open.  I  had  my 
mail  delivered  every  day  except  two  last  Winter.  We 
drove  on  top  of  the  snow,  but  when  It  began  to  thaw 
we  had  to  plow  the  roads  and  shovel  them  out. 

Appleton,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  n. 

There  being  an  unusual  amount  of  snow  last  Win¬ 
ter  we  had  to  do  more  work  clearing  roads.  We  do 
some  shoveling  in  the  highest  drifts,  then  hitch  teams 
to  our  bobsleighs  and  drive  through  till  we  have  a 
passage.  We  sometimes  use  a  harrow  to  level  the 
surface.  We  were  not  notified  to  keep  the  roads 
cleared,  but  it  is  the  same  old  complaint  in  most  dis¬ 
tricts  that  two  or  three  have  it  all  to  do.  n.  r.  s. 

Johnson  Creek,  N.  Y. 

We  had  not  been  notified  to  keep  the  roads  clear 
(February  27)  only  by  our  path  master,  as  we  are 
every  Winter  when  necessary.  In  our  district  we 
tried  shoveling  through  the  worst  drifts,  then  put  on 
all  available  teams  to  tread  down  the  snow  and  make 
track.  The  continued  winds  filled  the  deep  cuts  and 
the  work  had  to  be  done  over  again.  After  that  we 
went  out  with  teams  after  each  blow  and  tried  to 
keep  the  track  on  top  of  the  banks  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  An  adjoining  district  went  out  each  morning 
with  a  number  of  teams  behind  one  of  which  a  heavy 
drag  was  hitched.  This  was  the  best  way,  I  think,  as 
It  kept  the  track  good  width  and  level.  b.  f.  b. 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

No  special  notice  has  been  delivered  to  the  farmers 
here  to  clear  the  roads  of  snow  on  account  of  free 
rural  delivery.  It  is  our  custom  to  keep  all  roads 
open  except  some  few  cross-roads  that  are  used  but 
little,  and  no  more  work  is  done  than  formerly,  ex¬ 
cept  in  keeping  open  such  of  these  roads  as  are  on  the 
carrier’s  route.  These  roads  are  opened  by  shoveling 
through  the  deeper  drifts  and  driving  a  team  and 
sleigh  over  the  road  a  few  times  or  sometimes  by 
forming  a  track  in  the  same  way  through  the  fields 
adjoining  the  highway.  The  wisest  plan  is  to  remove 
so  far  as  possible  the  causes  of  drifting.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  well  to  cultivate  a  public  sentiment  in 
the  community  that  will  not  tolerate  fences  or  hedges 
that  cause  the  snow  to  drift.  In  our  more  progres¬ 
sive  communities  we  have  but  few  such  fences  left, 
and  drifting  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Barker  ,N.  Y.  w.  t.  m. 

Variations  in  Kieffer  Pears. 

Why  do  two  Kieffer  pear  trees  in  my  orchard  differ 
«o  much  from  the  others  planted  at  the  same  time  and 
from  the  same  nursery?  -  These  two  trees  have  pears 
much  smaller  and  greener,  and  the  leaves  turned  pur¬ 
plish  in  color  in  the  latter  part  of  September.  Otherwise 
they  seem  healthy  and  all  have  made  good  growth.  They 
were  planted  five  years  ago.  a.  c.  r. 

New  Paris,  Pa. 

It  is  beyond  my  ability  to  tell  why  these  trees  and 
some  that  I  have  seen  occasionally  should  bear  fruit 
that  differed  from  the  normal  type.  It  may  be  owing 
to  some  peculiarity  of  the  soil  or  interference  with 
their  roots.  It  might  be  well  to  put  manure  about 
these  two  trees  and  see  the  result.  It  cannot  hurt 
them  and  It  may  make  them  bear  the  same  size  and 
color  of  fruit  as  the  others.  h.  e.  v.  d. 
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SHORT  STORIES. 

Practical  Notes  on  Timely  Topics. 

BICYCLES  IN  CALIFORNIA— In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y. 
you  ask:  “Where  have  all  the  bicycles  gone  to?” 
which  is  a  conundrum  I  think  I  can  answer.  They 
are  here  in  southern  California.  With  roads  always 
good  and  weather  always  fine  they  are  of  real  value, 
and  people  all  use  them.  Children  ride  them  to 
school.  Dozens  of  wheels  may  be  seen  about  the 
schoolhouse  every  school  day.  Sunday  they  are  in 
evidence  beside  the  churches.  The  curb  along  the 
streets  is  thick  with  them.  Old  men  and  women, 
middle-aged  and  young  ride.  Everybody  rides.  The 
wheel  has  come  to  stay  in  sunny  California. 

Covina,  Cal.  .  J.  H.  v. 

DISCUSSING  A  PICKLE  CROP— I  took  a  contract 
to  grow  cucumbers  for  a  pickle  factory  last  Spring.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  discussion  on  the  way  I  grew 
them;  it  appears  to  me  one  should  be  able  to  improve 
on  these  methods  of  production  and  probably  increase 
the  crop.  I  plowed  down  a  crop  of  Fall  rye  and  after 
three  weeks  furrowed  out  every  four  feet,  making 
heaps  every  three  feet  of  a  big  forkful  of  manure 
(mostly  horse),  covering  and  mixing  with  the  soil 
fish  refuse,  using  about  600  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
cultivator  was  kept  going  until  plants  grew  too  big. 
The  seed  was  sown  the  end  of  May;  I  planted  Boston 
Pickling.  The  land  was  not  considered  rich  before 
I  planted  the  cucumbers;  it  is  high  stony  land  well 
drained.  I  sold  10  tons  off  the  acre.  Have  I  used  the 
most  prolific  variety?  The  factory  is  agreeable  to 
take  any  kind  but  White  Spine  as  long  as  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  are  not  at  all  ripe.  Would  I  get  as  good  re¬ 
sults  if  I  broadcast  manure,  ridging  up 
the  land,  and  using  artificial  manure  in 
the  ridges?  This  method  would  consid¬ 
erably  lessen  cost.  c.  r.  s. 

New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

THE  HENRY  PEAR.— 1  write  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  statement  on  page  816  In  regard 
to  the  Henry  pear.  In  the  Transactions 
of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  for 
1891  (meeting  held  at  Olney),  can  be 
found  the  following:  “A  new  pear  was 
exhibited  by  W.  S.  Ross,  of  Alma;  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  premium.  It  was 
(there)  named  the  Henry.  We  would 
recommend  it  as  worthy  of  further 
trial.”  As  I  remember,  the  exhibitor 
said  it  was  one  of  about  15  seedlings, 
all  of  which  had  died  from  blight  ex¬ 
cept  one  tree,  and  this  because  of  its 
possible  freedom  from  blight  the  com¬ 
mittee  thought  worth  saving  for  further 
trial  and  named  it  after  the  one  who 
planted  the  seeds.  The  fruit  was  in 
size  and  shape  much  like  Louise  Bonne, 
the  flavor  was  fair,  but  there  was  a 
slight  astringency.  The  control  of  this 
variety  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Mendenhall,  of  Kinmundy,  who  dis¬ 
seminated  it.  It  did  not  prove  as  re¬ 
sistant  of  blight  as  was  expected,  and 
therefore  not  so  valuable  as  the  award¬ 
ing  committee  had  hoped.  It  is  now  pretty  well 
known  that  the  absolutely  blight-proof  pear  does  not 
exist,  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  we  may  not 
say  the  same  of  the  apple.  benj.  buckman. 

Illinois, 

CLOVER  FOR  POULTRY.— Can  you  inform  me 
whether  the  growing  of  clover  hay  to  be  cut  or  shred¬ 
ded  for  sale  to  poultry  plants  is  likely  to  prove  a  pro¬ 
fitable  branch  of  farming?  The  prices  charged,  and 
presumably  obtained,  by  dealers  in  poultry  supplies 
would  lead  one  to  infer  that  poultry  would  prove  more 
profitable  customers  than  four-footed  live  stock.  Tne 
dazzling  profits,  on  paper,  of  squabs,  chestnuts, 
skunk  farms,  frog  ponds  and  other  plans  for  quickly 
“raising  the  wind”  from  the  farm,  outside  the  well- 
beaten  roads  towards  financial  happiness,  might  de¬ 
ter  one  from  venturing  again  into  the  realms  of  the 
“schemer.”  Will  some  one  kindly  “testify  and  give 
’sperlence?”  J.  i>- 

Charlestown.  N.  H. 

UNCLE  SAM’S  “FREE  SEED”  CONTRACTS  — 
While  in  Rocky  Ford.  Col.,  last  year  I  learned  that  a 
new  industry  had  sprung  up  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  gathering  muskmelon  seeds  for  filling  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  contract;  the  Department  of  Agriculture  hav¬ 
ing  need  for  15,000  pounds  of  the  Netted  Gem 
(Rocky  Ford)  variety,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  among  their  rural  friends.  Of  an  investi¬ 
gating  turn  of  mind,  I  strolled  into  a  field  where 
two  men  were  engaged  in  harvesting  a  seed  crop.  It 
was  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  there  had 
been  several  nights  of  freezing  weather,  but  tbe  men 
appeared  to  think  that  the  germinating  powers  of 
the  seed  would  not  be  injured,  and  that  their  work 
could  be  continued  indefinitely.  The  fruit  from  which 


the  seed  was  being  saved  was  that  which  had  been 
rejected  in  picking  for  market,  as  being  too  large  or 
too  small  and  the  immatnire  specimens  which  had 
been  caught  by  frost.  Some  of  the  melons  had  burst 
open  and  the  seeds  were  beginning  to  sprout,  but 
none  was  wasted;  they  would  all  weigh!  I  was  told, 
however,  that  sample  lots  of  seed  were  taken  from 
each  sack  and  submitted  to  a  germinative  test,  pre¬ 
sumably  by  the  contractor,  who  received  14  cents  per 
pound,  and  who  sublet  contracts  to  local  dealers  at 
II  and  12  cents,  and  who  in  their  turn,  paid  the  har¬ 
vester  10  cents  per  pound  for  the  seed  delivered.  I 
purchased  a  small  amount  of  seed  for  my  own  plant¬ 
ing,  from  a  grower  who  was  quite  particular  to  save 
only  from  standard  size,  well-netted  and  early-matur¬ 
ing  specimens,  paying  $1.50  per  pound,  which  the 
grower  stated  was  about  the  market  value  of  the 
melons  from  which  this  seed  was  saved.  Are  you 
flattered  in  receiving  this  mark  of  attention  from 
your  representative — a  packet  of  nondescript  varie¬ 
ties  of  seeds,  of  undoubtedly  cheap  quality?  Are 
they  worth  giving  garden  room  and  attention 
throughout  the  season?  And  is  this  a  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  policy  of  our  paternal  Government? 

W.  A.  W. 

SHORT  TALKS  ON  PLANT  FOOD. 

Charcoal  as  a  Fertilizer. 

Is  charcoal  dust,  or  small  particles  of  charcoal  of  ary 
value  as  a  fertilizer?  j.  s.  b. 

Everett,  Mass. 

Little  if  any  plant  food  value,  yet  we  know  that  a 
substance  may  have  but  little  nitrogen,  potash  or 
phosphoric  acid,  and  yet  help  produce  increased  crops. 


Charcoal  may  help  the  farmer  in  several  ways.  It  has 
wonderful  power  to  absorb  and  hold  gases.  In  teach¬ 
ing  agricultural  chemistry  a  practical  illustration  of 
this  is  sometimes  given  by  burying  a  rat  or  small  cat 
in  a  heap  of  charcoal.  After  a  few  weeks  it  will  be 
found  that  most  of  the  flesh  of  this  animal  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Yet  the  heap  of  charcoal  has  not  given  off 
foul  odors,  as  it  has  absorbed  and  held  the  ammonia 
and  other  gases.  Let  this  charcoal  be  worked  into 
the  soil  in  a  flower  pot  or  in  a  cultivated  field  and  it 
will  yield  up  the  “plant  food”  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  rat  or  cat  to  cultivated  plants.  Thus  charcoal 
mixed  with  other  absorbents  and  used  in  the  trench 
behind  the  stock  or  put  into  the  manure  pile  may 
hold  plant  food  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Ex¬ 
periments  are  reported  where  charcoal  when  plowed 
into  the  soil  Increased  a  crop  of  turnips.  It  was 
thought  that  the  charcoal  started  some  action  in  the 
soil  which  made  the  plant  food  more  available.  An¬ 
other  way  in  which  charcoal  helps  is  by  giving  soil  a 
darker  color.  This  darker  color  enables  the  soil  to 
absorb  heat  and  warm  up  faster  in  Spring.  In  this 
way  some  naturally  cold  soils  may  be  “quickened” 
so  that  they  may  be  worked  earlier  and  planted  to 
garden  crops.  If  we  could  buy  charcoal  dust  at  a 
bargain  we  would  throw  part  of  it  to  the  hogs  and  use 
the  remainder  in  the  stable  or  in  the  manure  or 
spread  it  on  the  heavy  sod  before  plowing. 

Lime  for  Soil,  Plaster  for  Stable. 

Will  you  let  us  know  which  Is  the  most  valued  as  a 
fertilizer,  pound  for  pound,  to  use  on  land,  stone  lime  or 
land  plaster?  c.  b. 

Middletown,  Del. 

To  give  a  short  answer,  stone  lime,  yet  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  be  answered  in  two  words.  Both  sub¬ 


stances  contain  lime,  but  in  the  stone  lime  this  is 
combined  with  carbonic  acid,  while  in  the  plaster  it  is 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  these  combina¬ 
tions  “break  up”  so  that  the  lime  is  free  to  do  its 
work  quite  different  results  are  to  be  expected.  Sup¬ 
pose  your  wife  asked  which  is  worth  most  per  pound 
for  cooking,  salt  or  cooking  soda!  You  would  see  at 
once  that  it  was  not  a  fair  question,  since  you  would 
not  eat  food  “salted”  with  cooking  soda.  Yet  both 
of  these  substances  are  combinations  of  soda,  the  salt 
with  chlorine  and  the  cooking  soda  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  kitchen  work  they  are  expected  to  do  varies 
about  as  widely  as  the  farm  work  expected  from  stone 
lime  and  plaster.  To  illustrate  this,  take  two  sam¬ 
ples  of  moist  hen  manure — mix  stone  lime  with  one 
and  plaster  with  the  other.  If  you  are  familiar  with 
the  peculiar  smell  of  ammonia  you  will  find  that  the 
stone  lime  is  driving  it  away  from  the  manure,  while 
the  plaster  is  retaining  it.  Without  some  knowledge 
of  chemistry  it  is  hard  to  make  clear  just  how  this 
is  done,  but  we.  may  say  that  when  the  stone  lime 
“breaks  up”  in  the  manure  the  carbonic  acid  unites 
with  the  ammonia  so  as  to  form  a  gas  which  passes 
off  into  the  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  plaster  “breaks  up”  the  sulphuric  acid  forms  a 
solid  with  the  ammonia  which  remains.  With  this 
knowledge  no  one  would  put  the  stone  lime  on  ma¬ 
nure  or  use  it  as  an  absorbent  in  the  stable,  because 
there  is  where  you  want  to  retain  the  ammonia,  and 
not  to  set  it  free.  For  much  the  same  reason  good 
farmers  do  not  now  use  much  plaster  directly  upon 
the  soil,  while  stone  lime  is  being  used  more  and 
more.  It  “sweetens”  the  soil,  acts  upon  the  organic 
matter  and  supplies  lime  as  direct  plant  food — doing 
all  these  things  lar  better  than  the 
plaster.  In  former  years  plaster  was 
used  largely  by  good  farmers,  but  since 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  have  be¬ 
come  cheaper  its  use  has  been  largely 
given  up  except  as  an  absorbent  in  the 
stable.  Lime  for  the  soil,  plaster  for 
the  stable,  is  a  safe  motto,  but  no  man 
can  expect  to  farm  successfully  for  any 
length  of  time  by  the  use  of  lime  alone. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  above  ques¬ 
tion  is  much  like  asking  whether  the 
wood  in  a  hoe  handle  is  worth  more 
than  that  in  a  shovel.  But  little  of  the 
work  which  one  is  to  do  can  be  done 
by  the  other. 

PRUNING  GRAPEVINES. 

I  much  prefer  to  prune  grapevines  in 
the  Fall  or  early  in  the  Winter,  when 
the  wood  is  not  frozen.  I  have  an  arbor 
through  the  garden  and  enough  vines 
in  other  rows  to  make  about  40  in  all. 
Most  of  these  have  been  planted  for  10 
years.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  of 
medium  fertility.  The  location  is 
near  Washington,  D.  C.  My  method 
of  pruning  is  the  same  as  that 
which  I  practiced  in  my  own  vine¬ 
yard  work.  I  aim  to  grow  my  next 
season  crop  of  grapes  on  about 
three  or  four  canes  of  this  season’s  growth.  The  mid¬ 
summer  treatment  of  these  canes  consisted  in  fre¬ 
quently  pinching  them  back  for  the  purpose  of  fully 
developing  the  canes  and  buds.  I  have  found  that 
strong,  vigorous  canes  five  to  six  feet  in  length, 
grown  in  this  way,  are  much  less  liable  to  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  Grape  rot.  Each  season  I  also  cut  back  two 
or  three  of  the  oldest  vines  that  seem  to  be  most  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  rot.  I  cut  off  the  entire  vine  two  or  three 
Inches  above  the  ground  and  only  three  or  four  canes 
are  allowed  to  grow  from  the  short  stump  of  the 
parent  vine  during  next  season.  I  have  found  this 
method  a  partial  preventive  of  the  Grape  rot,  owing 
in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  principle  that  a  vigorous  vine 
is  less  liable  to  disease  than  an  older  and  more  feeble 
one.  The  main  pruning  of  the  vines,  other  than  those 
grown  from  the  short  stub  at  the  ground,  consisted 
in  shortening  back  this  season’s  growth  of  wood,  leav¬ 
ing  but  two  or  three  buds  next  to  the  old  wood  of  the 
parent  vine.  I  also  cut  out  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  old  canes  each  season,  so  as  to  increase  the  vigor 
of  the  remaining  canes  that  are  to  bear  fruit,  as  well 
as  to  promote  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  canes  that 
start  within  18  or  20  inches  from  the  ground. 

Glencarlyn,  V'a.  w.  m.  k. 

Jonathan  Apples  in  West  Virginia. 

Is  the  Jonathan  apple  well  suited  to  the  region  of 
Martlnsburg,  W.  Va.?  reader. 

West  Virginia. 

Yes,  Jonathan  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  vieln- 
ity  of  Martinsburg,  and  it  does  well  there,  with  this 
exception,  that  it  is  not  a  good  keeper.  It  has  the 
fault  of  developing  black  specks  In  the  skin,  which 
at  first  only  disfigure  the  apples  but  finally  Induce 
rot.  This  is  different  from  bitter  rot,  and  seems  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  Jonathan  apple.  However,  if  the 
fruit  is  gathered  in  proper  season  it  will  meet  with 
ready  sale  and  is  excellent  for  home  use.  There  are 
few  apples  that  equal  Jonathan  in  quality  and  beauty. 

H.  E.  Y.  D. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Why  Celery  ts  Pithy. 

W.  S.  R.,  New  Monmouth,  N.  J.— This  year 
I  grew  quite  a  quantity  of  celery.  It  was 
so  pithy  I  had  a  hard  time  to  sell  it.  Can 
you  tell  the  ca.use  of  it,  and  how  I  can 
re  medy  the  trouble?  The  variety  is  Golden 
Self-Blanching. 

Ans. — Garden  celery  as  usually  culti¬ 
vated  is  a  biennial  plant  developing  a 
fleshy  root-stock  and  thick  leaf-stalks 
(the  edible  parts)  in  late  Fall  to  supply 
nourishment  for  next  season’s  seed  crop, 
should  the  plants  live  over  Winter.  It 
is  a  gross  feeder,  and  thrives  best  in 
rich  heavy  soil,  with  abundant  mois¬ 
ture  during  the  growing  season.  If  too 
dry  or  too  wet  the  root  fibers  do  not  de¬ 
velop  well,  and  the  consequent  starva¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  may  be  expressed  by 
hollow  pithy  stalks.  Light  sandy  soil 
and  strawy  manures  also  favor  this  un¬ 
fortunate  condition.  A  remaining  cause 
is  poor  seed  saved  from  starved  and 
flabby  plants.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign 
the  special  causes  of  the  poor  quality  of 
your  crop,  but.  it  is  likely  that  too  sandy 
soil  and  an  excessively  rainy  season  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  is  an  excellent  market  va¬ 
riety,  and  should  produce  solid  stalks 
under  fair  conditions  if  the  seed  is  what 
it  should  be.  As  a  general  rule,  use 
only  thoroughly  rotted  manures  for  cel¬ 
ery,  and  plant  when  possible  on  loam  or 
clay  soils. 

Budding  Peach  Trees. 

M.  8.  II.,  Spruce  Creek,  Pa.— Will  you  give 
me  some  suggestion  how  to  bud  peach 
trees  successfully?  I  have  budded  in 
August,  September  and  October  thte  year 
and  last  year  and  cannot  get  but  a  very 
few  buds  to  take. 

Ans. — Why  peach  buds  properly  set 
should  not  succeed  in  the  case  mention¬ 
ed  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  It 
must  have  been  poorly  done  or  the  buds 
were  not  good.  It  would  be  a  long  story 
to  tell  all  the  minutiae -of  the  operation 
of  budding,  and  at  this  time  of  year  not 
of  general  interest.  The  best  plan  would 
be,  for  anyone  who  has  tried  and  failed, 
to  get  some  successful  budder  to  show 
him  how  he  does  it,  and  then  try  again. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  it,  and  any¬ 
one  of  moderate  ability  and  skill  can  do 
it.  There  are  books  which  explain  the 
whole  matter  in  detail,  and  they  can  be 
supplied  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  office,  such 
as  The  Nursery  Book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
price  $1.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Borers  in  Peach  Trees. 

J.  L.  H.,  Cro88icick8,  N.  J.— What  shall  I  do 
with  my  peach  trees?  In  the  Spring  of 
1901  we  planted  a  lot  of  selected  peach 
seed.  They  grew  well  and  the  following 
August  were  budded  with  choice  varieties. 
There  were  over  300  in  all,  and  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  buds  took,  and  this  season 
they  made  a  good  growth.  This  Fall  we 
noticed  that  whole  handfuls  of  gum  had 
exuded  from  the  little  trees  at  their  base. 
Upon  closer  examination  we  found  borers 
under  the  bark,  and  in  the  gum  outside 
we  found  numbers  of  small  white  worms 
not  much  larger  than  coarse  sewing  cotton 
and  perhaps  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Will  some  one  tell  us  what  this 
lesser  worm  is,  and  also  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  to  save  the  trees,  as  I  fear 
they  are  ruined  and  worthless? 

Ans. — The  trouble  with  these  peach 
trees  probably  comes  from  the  borers 
with  which  they  are  affected.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  some  lack  of  vigor  from 
the  soil  not  being  rich  enough  or  in¬ 
sufficient  cultivation.  It  is  certain  that 
the  email  worms  or  larvae  that  are  in 
the  gum  at  base  of  the  trees  are  in  no 
degree  injurious.  There  are  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  insects  that  feed  upon  or  live  in 
these  exudations,  but  they  do  not  attack 
the  trees.  Good  culture  and  a  fair  state 
of  fertility  is  what  they  need;  with  a 
coat  of  coal  tar  about  the  base  of  each 


tree  every  Spring.  The  latter  is  a  good 
and  harmless  preventive  of  Peach  tree- 
borers,  but  injurious  to  apple  trees. 
Then  dig  out,  twice  each  year,  any  bor¬ 
ers  that  may  get  in.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Plums  in  a  Chicken  Yard. 

J.  B.,  Fenton,  N.  Y. — I  am  going  to  set  out 
about  50  plum  trees  in  our  henyard.  The 
soil  is  sandy  with  sand  subsoil;  no  water 
stands  on  it  unless  ground  is  frozen.  There 
is  a  row  of  maple  trees  on  the  south  side 
and  also  on  the  west  and  a  row  of  cherries 
on  the  north,  so  it  is  only  exposed  on  the 
east.  I  would  like  to  know  what  varieties 
will  do  best,  and  any  other  information 
that  will  help.  I  have  never  grown  plums, 
but  peaches  on  same  ground  are  fairly 
successful.  I  shall  depend  on  canning  fac¬ 
tory  for  principal  market.  How  far  apart 
ought  trees  to  be?  Soil  is  fertile. 

Ans.— The  plan  of  setting  plum  trees 
in  the  henyard  is  all  right.  It  is  a  case 
of  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  Set 
them  one  rod  apart  each  way,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  market  is  a  canning 
factory,  set  Satsuma,  as  it  is  the  finest 
canning  plum  we  know,  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  if  a  few  Burbanks  are  set  to 
fertilize  the  Satsuma.  white  &  rice. 

What  is  a  “Bloodless  Operation"? 

Several  Readers. — The  R.  N.-Y.  states  that 
Dr.  Lorenz,  of  Austria,  performs  “blood¬ 
less  operations”  for  the  cure  of  deformi¬ 
ties.  Just  what  is  meant  by  this? 

Ans.— The  following  statement,  taken 
from  the  New  York  Sun,  will  answer  the 
question: 

In  the  early  development  of  a  child  the 
three  bones  which  are  to  form  the  large 
hip  bone  of  one  side  of  the  body  are  not 
united  but  grow  separately,  and  gradually 
become  hardened  and  unified.  When  de¬ 
velopment  is  natural  and  complete  the 
point  where  these  three  bones  join  is  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cup-shaped  cavity,  called  the 
socket,  in  which  the  rounded  head  of  the 
thigh  bone  is  held  by  strong  ligaments.  If, 
from  any  cause,  development  is  interfered 
with,  a  failure  almost  always  takes  place 
where  this  cup-shaped  cavity  or  socket 
should  be.  When  there  is  no  well-devel¬ 
oped  socket  to  hold  the  head  of  the  thigh 
in  place  the  strain  on  the  ligaments  when 
the  child  begins  to  walk  is  so  great  that 
they  are  stretched  abnormally,  and  finally 
there  is  a.  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  through  the  insufficient  capsule.  The 
surgeon  has  therefore  to  deal  not  only 
with  a  dislocated  joint,  but  an  undevel¬ 
oped  socket,  and  the  operation  is  intended 
to  bring  the  head  of  the  bone  to  the  place 
where  the  depression  should  be.  and  to  hold 
it  well  against  the  softened  tissues  at  the 
proper  point  until  by  pressure  it  forms  a 
more  or  less  complete  socket.  More  satis¬ 
factory  results  are  looked  for  in  children 
under  five  or  six  years  of  age  than  in  those 
who  are  older. 

For  the  operation  the  child  is  made  in¬ 
sensible  and  unconscious  by  an  anaesthetic, 
and  is  placed  upon  a  firm  table,  squarely 
upon  the  back,  while  the  pelvis  or  hip  bones 
of  both  sides  of  the  body  are  held  im¬ 
movable  by  the  hands  of  assistants.  The 
operator,  holding  the  thigh  firmly,  bends 
it  at  the  hip  and  upon  the  abdomen  until 
the  thigh  bone  ^3  about  perpendicular  to 
the  level  of  the  table.  It  is  then  carried 
slowly  and  forcibly  outward  or  away  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  patient’s  body,  then 
swayed  to  and  fro  with  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  force  until  by  stretching  or  tearing  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  at  the  joint,  it  is 
carried  outward  so  far  that  the  thigh  is 
almost  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the 
operating  table.  When,  by  this  manoeuvre, 
the  muscles  and  capsule  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  stretched  or  torn,  the  head  of  the 
bone,  which  is  now  near  the  place  where 
the  socket  should  be,  may  be  felt  to  have 
slipped  over  the  edge  of  this  shallow  sau¬ 
cer  and  into  the  slight  concavity.  Failing 
in  this,  the  same  movements  are  repeated, 
the  limb  being  carried  still  further  in  the 
various  directions  above  given.  When 
finally  the  head  of  the  bone  is  felt  to  have 
passed  into  the  depression  for  the  socket, 
it  is  carefully  held  in  this  position  and  an 
effort  made  to  deepen  the  socket  by  semi- 
rotation  of  the  bone  from  right  to  left, 
boring  the  head  of  the  thigh  into  and 
deepening  the  cavity.  A  plaster  of  Paris 
encasement  is  now  applied  and  worn  for 
from  six  to  nine  months.  After  a  week  or 
two,  or  as  soon  as  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
joint  will  permit,  the  patient  operated  upon 
is  encouraged  to  walk  upon  the  leg  of  the 
affected  side.  Although  this  is  called  a 
bloodless  operation,  it  is  probable  that  the 
bleeding  which  takes  place  beneath  the 
skin  as  a  result  of  the  laceration  of  the 
blood  vessels  is  not  less  than  that  which 
occurs  when  the  operation  in  the  hands  of 
a  competent  surgeon  is  done  by  direct  in¬ 
cision.  and  the  bone  replaced  with  that  ex¬ 
actness  which  vision  assures. 


Apple  Questions  from  Maine. 

I.  J.,  Millbrldge,  Me.— Is  there  any  method 
of  culture  which  would  make  Northern 
Spy  color  well  enough  for  market  here? 
Would  Spy,  Baldwin,  Gravenstein  and 
King  do  well  grafted  on  Yellow  Bellflower? 
Would  Red  Astrachan  be  a  good  stock  to 
graft  the  above  varieties  on,  or  would  Ben 
Davis  be  better?  Would  not  Astrachan 
and  Ben  Davis  color  the  fruit  better  than 
Bellflower?  Do  you  think  Sutton  and  Rome 
Beauty  would  do  well  here?  Would  top¬ 
grafting  bring  Spy  and  King  in  bearing 
sooner? 

Ans. — The  Spy  does  not  seem  to  thrive 
in  your  section  of  Washington  County, 
but  careful  attention  to  pruning  will 
help  in  the  development  of  color.  It  is 
probable  that  you  will  find  other  varie¬ 
ties  more  satisfactory.  D.  W.  Campbell, 
of  Cherryfield,  Me.,  has  one  of  the  most 
successful  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of 
Millbridge,  and  you  will  do  well  to  con¬ 
sult  him  as  to  varieties  adapted  to  local 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  The  va¬ 
rieties  named  will  grow  on  Bellflower 
stock,  though  Tolman,  Stark  or  Spy  is 
preferable.  Astrachan  is  too  short-lived 
to  be  a  good  stock,  and  many  complain 
of  unsatisfactory  unions  when  Ben  Davis 
is  used.  The  latter  is,  however,  quite 
often  employed.  The  influence  of  stock 
upon  the  color  of  fruit  is  a  disputed 
question.  In  our  own  practice  Spy  is  re¬ 
garded  with  much  favor  as  a  stock.  Sut¬ 
ton  is  a  valuable  sort  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties,  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  it  would  do  well  with  you.  It 
would  be  well  to  set  a  few  scions  at  first 
and  test  the  variety  for  yourself  before 
investing  too  heavily.  Top-grafting  is  a 
certain  means  of  bringing  the  varieties 
named  into  early  fruitage.  It  is  import¬ 
ant,  however,  that  scions  be  selected 
from  bearing  trees  which  produce  large 
crops  of  the  best  quality.  The  individu¬ 
ality  of  fruit  trees  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  and,  whether  renovating  an  old 
orchard  or  starting  a  new  one,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  a  careful  selection  of 
scions  and  top-work.  w.  M.  munson. 

Maine  Exp.  Station. 


Ai.fai.fa  for  Hog  Pasture.— Our  experi¬ 
ence  with  Alfalfa  hay  is  but  very  little; 
the  only  way  I  myself  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it  is  for  hog  pasture  in  Spring 
and  Summer.  For  this  purpose  I  believe 
it  unexcelled.  The  greatest  trouble  here 
is  to  get  a  growth  started,  as  the  various 
weeds  nearly  always  spoil  it  the  first  year. 
The  best  way  I  have  seen  to  get  it  started 
is  to  plow  the  ground  deep  in  the  early 
Fall  and  sow;  don’t  let  anything  run  on 
it  if  possible  until  the  next  Autumn.  Mow 
it  frequently  during  the  Summer  to  keep 
down  the  weeds.  A  good  Alfalfa  pasture 
will  save  many  a  bushel  of  corn.  For 
brood  sows,  especially,  it  beats  any  bran 
or  shorts  feed.  The  pigs  are  healthier, 
stronger  and  larger.  The  sow  can  be  kept 
in  good  condition  without  becoming  over¬ 
fat.  Last  Spring  and  Summer,  owing  to 
scarceness  of  corn,  many  people  were 
obliged  to  let  most  of  their  hogs  hunt  their 
living  entirely  in  the  Alfalfa  patch,  and 
with  their  brood  sows  never  before  in  the 
best  of  years  had  better  result.  A  farmer 
will,  inside  of  one  year,  be  repaid  for  the 
expense  of  the  seed,  sowing  and  other 
care  he  may  have  to  take  in  starting 
Alfalfa  hog  pasture.  J.  m.  r. 

Northeast  Kansas. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Kentucky  Farmers’  Sons 

SHOULD  KNOW 

that  their  State  A.  &  M.  College 
at  Lexington  offers  a 

Short  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture , 

beginning  January  5,  and  lasting  nine  weeks.  The 
practical  side  emphasized.  Animal  Industry,  Farm 
Crops,  Fruit  Growing,  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases. 

No  Entrance  Examination.  No  Tuition  Fees. 
Small  Personal  Expenses.  Write  for  Circular. 
Prof.  C.  W.  MATHEW’S,  Dean,  Lexington.  Ky. 


SPRAYING 

Ourline  of  sprayers  ano  appll. 
ances  fits  every  man's  needs. 
Hand, Krvapsack,  Bucket, 
Field,  Barrel,  and  Power 

sprayers. twenty  styles.  Best  nozzles 
made,  attachments,  formulas,  etc. 
Selectthe  useful  and  reliable. Catalog  free 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

ffl ittem  agents,  lienion  ft  IJubbell ,  Chicago ,111. 


Get  the  Best 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our 
own  orchards — found 
their  defects  and  then  invented 
Tile  Eclipse.  Its  success 
practically  forced  us  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We  have 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Barge  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying — FREE. 

MORRIT.L  A  MOBLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


All  Round  the  Garden 

sstr  you  will  see  luxuriant  - 
d&l  growths  if  you  use 

I  GREGORY  S 


Sold  under  three  war¬ 
rants.  New  cata¬ 
logue  free. 

1.  J.  11.  (in-gory  A  Sob, 
JUrblehesd,  Kui, 


Potatoes— Bovee,  Harvest,  Cobbler,  Carman, Empire 
State.  Ohio,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fisher,  N.Y. 


75000  Peach  and  60000  Apple  Trees 

Low  prices.  MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Clenwood  Nurseries 

Most  complete  assortment  of  choice 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLK,  PA. 

60  miles  from  New  York;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


TREES!  TREES! 

We  have  a  specially  fine  assortment 
of  Apple  and  Peach  Trees.  Also  a 
full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue  of  the 
largest  Nursery  in  New  England  of 
known  reliability  for  more  than  50  years. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE . 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

50-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  Ids.,  3*^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel.  425  lbs.,  3J4c.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


You  Will  Find 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Palms,  etc.,  perfectly  healthy,  well- 
grown  and  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.), 

Fruitland  Nurseries, 

Established  1856.  AUGUSTA.  GA. 


nr  BA  ||  TB  EEC  Fine,  stocky,  hardy,  grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
ruHOn  I  IlCEO  Erio two  miles  from  any  peach  orchards  and  free 
from  borers  and  all  other  diseases.  Largo  stock  of  Pear,  Plum,  Apple, 
Cherry,  Ktc.  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits.  Headquarters  for 

ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines,  Bulbs. 

40  Acres  Hardy  Hose  44  Greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ficus,  Ferns, 
Roses,  Geraniums,  Etc.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  saves  money. 
Try  us.  Valuable  Catalogue  Free.  49th  Year.  1000  Acres. 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville.  Ohio. 


DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1903.  Catalogue  of  SEKI>8. 

Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  Ready  early  in  January  and  sent  free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper.  (  on- 
tains  208  pages,  4  colored  plates,  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Have  your  name  enrolled  now 
fora  copy.  Address  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TREES 


(LQ  -4  APPLE.  PEAR,  PLUM  and  PEACH;  healthy,  true  to  name 

ILHJ  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale 
prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  1,  Geneva,  New  York. 


FREE 


MY  CATALOGUE 

latest  and  standard  varieties. 


An  illustrated  and  Interesting  booklet,  containing 
full  Information  about  trees  and  plants.  All  the 
Send  for  it. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moores  town,  N.  J. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Hotbed  Questions.— How  would  you  con¬ 
struct  and  manage  a  small  hotbed  for  to¬ 
matoes,  beets  and  early  cabbage?  Is  it 
necessary  to  dig  a  hole  or  pit  for  either 
hotbed  or  cold  frame?  How  shall  I  man¬ 
age  to  give  each  the  proper  amount  of 
heat?  Must  I  make  separate  beds,  or  will 
it  do  to  make  one  large  enough  for  an  and 
put  a  partition  through?  What  kind  of 
soil  is  best  for  each?  Would  all  wood  soil 
do,  or  would  it  be  better  to  mix  clay  or 
some  other  heavy  soil?  What  depth 
should  the  manure  and  soil  be  either  in 
hotbed  or  cold  frame?  How  far  should 
the  sash  be  from  the  soil  in  either  bed? 
What  height  should  the  tomatoes  be  to 
transplant  into  the  cold  frames?  If  they 
should  get  15  or  20  inches  high  before  trans¬ 
planting  to  open  ground  would  it  be  any 
detriment?  Would  you  fill  in  soil  between 
rows  in  either  bed,  while  they  are  grow¬ 
ing?  Is  there  any  advantage  in  clipping 
the  points  off  the  leaves  at  any  stage  of 
their  growth?  How  much  stable  manure 
of  good  quality  would  you  apply  to  the 
hill  on  fairly  good  ground,  and  how  would 
you  apply  it?  Is  there  any  brand  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  that  would  take  the  place 
of  stable  manure,  and  how  would  you  ap¬ 
ply  it?  Would  it  be  best  to  spread  lime  or 
salt  now,  on  land  where  there  is  nothing 
growing,  or  defer  it  until  Spring?  How 
would  it  do  to  put  it  on  land  that  is  over¬ 
run  with  chickweed?  Wrhere  can  I  obtain 
a  good  book  on  gardening  and  trucking? 
Denison,  Pa.  p.  b. 

The  glass  sash  will  cost  upwards  of  $2 
apiece  at  present  high  prices,  but  other 
devices  will  answer  for  the  cold  frames. 
Decide  just  how  many  sash  you  can  use 
to  advantage,  then  make  the  hotbed  to 
fit  the  number  of  sash  you  can  afford. 
They  will  perhaps  be  three  feet  two 
inches  in  width  by  five  feet  six  inches  in 
length.  This  is  a  convenient  size,  but 
you  can  get  nearly  any  desired  size. 
Make  a  bed  to  fit  the  number  of  sash, 
and  the  cheapest  way  is  to  make  the 
sides  of  inch  lumber  one  foot  wide,  and 
ends  of  same.  Cut  four  2x4  corner  posts 
12  inches  in  length,  and  nail  side  and 
end  boards  firmly  to  the  posts.  Cut  1x3 
inch  strips  as  long  as  the  bed  is  wide, 
and  let  them  into  the  side  boards  even 
with  the  top.  You  will  require  one  less 
than  the  number  of  sash,  i.  e.,  if  you 
have  four  sash  you  will  require  but  three 
of  these  sash  supports.  They  must  be 
placed  crosswise  of  the  bed  (even  with 
the  top  of  side  boards),  at  such  distance 
apart  that  the  edges  of  two  sash  will 
rest  upon  one  support.  They  are  sim¬ 
ply  rafters  upon  which  the  sash  must 
lap  and  rest  edge  to  edge.  Nail  a  strip 
of  the  same  material  on  the  outer  side 
of  each  end  of  the  bed  extending  one 
inch  above  end  boards,  also  a  strip  along 
one  side  in  same  manner.  These  will 
hold  the  sash  firmly  in  place  and  pre¬ 
vent  slipping  or  blowing  off.  This  is 
about  the  cheapest  style  of  hotbed  and 
will  answer  every  ordinary  purpose  fair¬ 
ly  well.  The  cold  frames  can  be  made 
in  the  same  way,  and  may  be  covered 
far  cheaper  than  with  glass.  For  these 
covers,  take  lx2-inch  strips,  as  long  as 
the  bed  is  wide.  Cut  the  end  strips  just 
three  feet  wide,  and  halve  the  corners 
of  the  frame  together  and  fasten  with 
screws  or  wire  lath  nails  and  clinch 
them.  Cut  a  center  brace  to  fit  inside 
measure  of  frame  crosswise,  and  toe¬ 
nail  it  in.  Cover  the  frames  with  me¬ 
dium  or  heavyweight  sheeting,  or  better 
known  as  muslin  in  your  locality. 
Stretch  tightly  and  tack  closely  along 
the  outer  edges  of  the  frame  (not  on 
top).  Paint  over  with  three  or  four  coats 
of  the  following  mixture:  Two  thor¬ 
oughly  beaten  eggs  to  one  pint  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  Keep  this  well  stirred  when 
painting,  and  allow  one  coat  to  dry  be¬ 
fore  applying  another.  These  will  make 
thoroughly  reliable  cold  frame  covers, 
and  will  also  answer  nicely  in  ordinary 
work  for  hotbeds. 

It  will  give  more  space  for  manure, 
and  is  a  good  plan  to  excavate  a  few 
inches  for  the  hotbed.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  either,  but  better  to  do  so  for 
the  hotbed.  After  your  hotbed  is  filled 
with  the  manure  put  on  the  glass  or 
cloth  covers,  and  let  it  remain  for  two 
or  three  days.  Raise  the  covers  occa¬ 
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sionally  to  allow  the  first  rank  heat  to 
pass  off,  after  that  it  may  be  sown  with 
little  danger,  but  the  bed  must  be  aired, 
especially  on  all  bright  sunny  days. 
There  will  he  no  danger  of  over  heat  in 
the  cold  frames  as  there  will  be  no  bot¬ 
tom  heat.  It  must  also  have  plenty  of 
air.  It  will  be  better  to  make  separate 
beds;  I  would  not  advise  trying  to  do 
the  work  in  one.  Rich  sand  loam  will 
be  best  for  both  beds.  Wood  soil  in  part 
will  answer,  but  I  think  it  will  be  better 
to  mix  other  soil  with  it,  not  stiff  clay, 
but  loamy  soil.  You  would  better  exca¬ 
vate  four  to  six  inches  for  the  hotbed, 
and  when  you  set  it,  tilt  one  side  so  that 
it  will  stand  three  or  four  inches  higher 
than  the  other,  to  give  pitch  enough  to 
carry  off  the  water.  This  will  give  eight 
to  10  inches  for  the  manure,  which  must 
be  well  tramped  in.  Put  on  three  or  four 
inches  of  soil,  and  in  filling,  keep  both 
soil  and  manure  the  same  slant  as  the 
top  of  the  bed.  Three  or  four  inches  of 
space  between  soil  and  glass  will  answer 
in  the  hotbed.  In  the  cold  frames  the 
plants  must  have  good  rich  soil  for 
growth,  but  they  must  also  have  space 
enough  to  avoid  pushing  against  the 
glass.  They  should  have  eight  to  10 
inches  of  space  at  least.  Sow  the  toma¬ 
to  seed  in  drills,  four  inches  apart,  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  bed.  When  the  second  set 
of  leaves  appears,  transplant  them  right 
in  the  same  bed.  They  will  set  closely; 
not  more  than  an  inch  apart.  Let  them 
remain  until  six  or  eight  inches  high,  or 
even  more,  before  transplanting  to  cold 
frame.  It  is  no  detriment  if  tall  before 
set  out,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  set  the 
plants  deeper,  say  three  or  four  inches, 
than  they  were  in  cold  frame;  then  they 
will  not  whip  in  the  wind  so  badly.  Do 
not  fill  in  soil  while  growing,  simply 
keep  free  from  weeds  and  stir  the  soil 
after  watering  to  prevent  crusting.  I 
usually  cut  back  the  leaves  and  stems 
(not  the  leaders),  considerably  when 
transplanting  from  the  hotbed,  and  also 
when  setting  in  the  open  ground.  A 
shovelful  of  stable  manure  applied  to 
the  hill  and  mixed  in  will  be  a  fair  quan¬ 
tity.  I  know  of  no  fertilizer  that  will 
take  the  place  of  good  stable  manure. 
Almost  any  of  the  brands  advertised  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  helpful  either 
broadcast  or  applied  to  the  rows  600  to 
2,000  pounds  per  acre  as  you  can  afford. 

Salt  on  vacant  land  will  not  be  very 
helpful,  but  lime  is  nearly  always  so.  I 
would  apply  it,  however,  after  the  Spring 
plowing  and  work  it  well  into  the  soil. 
It  will  be  good  for  the  chickweed,  or 
rather  to  rid  the  land  of  it,  but  put  it  in 
after  early  Spring  plowing  also.  Open 
Air  Vegetables,  price  25  cents,  and  Vege¬ 
table  Gardening,  price  $1.25,  are  excel¬ 
lent  books  on  trucking.  They  can  be 
furnished  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 

Cleaning  a  Kitchen  Drain. 

One  of  our  readers  wants  to  know  what 
can  be  used  to  prevent  sewer  pipes  from 
clogging  when  greasy  dishwater  from  the 
kitchen  empties  into  them.  Pie  says  that 
nis  sewer  pipes  clog  where  the  kitchen 
water  enters  and  in  spite  of  the  use  of  con¬ 
centrated  lye  he  has  been  unable  to  clear 
them  except  by  digging  up  the  pipes.  Is 
thre  not  some  substance  that  will  clean 
out  the  hard,  gray  mass  which  forms  in 
such  pipes? 

This  trouble  occurs  whenever  greasy 
dishwater  is  run  directly  into  a  sewer, 
and  practically  the  only  remedy  after  it 
has  happened  is  to  dig  up  the  pipe  and 
clean  it.  It  may  be  prevented  by  run¬ 
ning  the  kitchen  slops  through  a  prop¬ 
erly-constructed  grease  trap,  where  the 
grease  may  be  separated  from  the  water 
before  it  enters  the  drain  pipe.  The 
small  pipe  which  leads  to  this  trap  can 
be  kept  clean  by  frequent  flushing  with 
hot  water.  There  is  not  much  advantage 
in  using  concentrated  lye.  If  alkali  is 
used  it  should  be  quite  dilute  and  used 
hot.  The  grease  trap  (Fig.  351)  is  con¬ 
structed  in  the  ground,  outside  of  the 
house  by  digging  a  small  well  or  pit  a 
foot  or  more  deeper  than  the  drain  pipe. 


The  connection  between  this  and  the 
sewer  should  start  from  near  the  bottom 
of  this  well.  Water  will  stand  in  this 
well  up  to  the  level  of  the  sewer  and  all 
grease  from  the  kitchen  will  float  upon 
the  water  and  not  enter  the  sewer.  rrhis 


well  may  be  easily  cleaned,  as  occasion 
requires.  The  trap  is  best  constructed 
of  brick,  plastered  with  cement.  It  is 
made  in  the  form  shown  in  sketch.  It 
should  have  a  tight  cover. 

Wis.  Exp.  Station.  s.  m.  babcock. 

1  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  drain 
pipes  from  clogging  from  the  kitchen 
waste  where  only  a  small  amount  of 
water  is  used,  so  that  the  pipes  are  not 
thoroughly  flushed.  I  have  had  trouble 
with  the  drains  from  my  own  sink  down 
to  the  point  where  they  join  the  pipes 
from  the  bathroom,  and  have  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  arrange  so  as  to  clear  them  me¬ 
chanically  by  pushing  a  jointea  iron  rod 
through  the  pipe.  For  this  purpose  I 
have  had  the  sink  spout  joined  on  to 
the  sewer  pipe  at  right  angles  with  an 
opening  in  the  sewer  pipe  into  the  cel¬ 
lar,  the  end  of  which  is  ordinarily  closed 
by  a  screw  plug.  By  removing  this  plug 
the  jointed  iron  rod  can  be  forced  in 
down  to  the  junction  to  main  sewer 
pipe  (about  60  feet),  and  with  the  open¬ 
ing  thus  made  a  liberal  flushing  with 
water  will  completely  clear  the  pipe. 
This,  however,  only  gives  temporary  re¬ 
lief  for  a  year  or  so.  I  know  of  no 
chemical  treatment  that  will  clear 
pipes;  of  course  strong  lye  will  help. 

Maine  Exp.  Station,  chas.  d.  woods. 


New  Style  Greenhouse. 

The  newest  idea  in  greenhouse  con¬ 
struction  is  a  combination  of  galvanized 
iron  and  concrete.  All  walls  are  of  con¬ 
crete,  and  all  rafters  of  iron.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  build  much  larger  rose 
houses,  400x53  feet  being  favored.  Such 
a  house  has  no  gutters,  the  iron  rafters 
eurving  down  at  the  side,  so  as  to  carry 
off  the  drip,  the  last  row  of  glass  curv¬ 
ing  likewise  to  meet  the  side  wall.  These 
large  houses  must  necessarily  he  heated 
by  steam.  A  rose  house  of  this  type  of 
the  size  named  can  be  cared  for  by  four 
men,  and  costs  complete  with  heating 
about  $15,000. 

Borers  and  Hunters.— I  have  found  It 
a  good  way  to  protect  apple  trees  from 
borers  to  keep  a  mound  of  subsoil  or  bet 
ter  still  clean  sand  well  up  and  closelv 
packed  around  the  tree  trunk.  Always  In 
digging  holes  for  trees  we  throw  the  soil 
In  one  heap  and  the  subsoil  In  another, 
pack  the  former  in  among  the  roots,  and 
finish  up  with  the  latter.  With  large  trees 
that  have  been  attacked  by  borers  we  treat 
with  chisel  and  wire  as  well  as  we  can, 
and  then  haul  a  good  cartload  of  clean 
clay  or  sand  and  bank  up  well,  and  we  are 
pretty  sure  of  saving  them.  Nothing  can 
be  worse  than  to  pack  chip  dirt,  ashes  or 
other  light  material  immediately  around 
an  apple  tree.  The  beetle  that  lays  the 
egg  of  the  borer  seems  to  delight  in  some¬ 
thing  soft  and  spongy  in  which  to  hide. 
Rabbits  give  us  no  trouble.  It  is  the  fel¬ 
lows  with  dogs  that  are  after  them  that 
we  dread.  w.  t.  s. 

Uwchland,  Fa. _ 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


If  Page  Fence 

Isn't  really  a  betterfenee,  then  we  are  mistaken. 
The  material,  and  the  labor  on  It,  cost  more,  and 
we  candidly  believe  i  t  Is  better  and  lasts  longer. 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MlCIl 


DUPLEX  MAS 


The  only  successful  Held  fence  maker.  Ball 
Bearing,  Automatic,  simple,  life-lasting. 

A  Child  Can  Operate  It. 

A  level  headed  boy  can  take  it  apart  and 
put  it  together.  It  makes  most  perfect 

Fence  at  Coat  of  Wire. 

Machine  sent  on  Trial.  Flain  and  Barbed 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
BoxD 92  Muncie,  Indiana. 


GOOD 
HORSE 
SENSE 

will  teach  you  that 
coffee  in  an  air-tight, 
sealed  package  is 
purer,  cleaner  and 
fresher  than  coffee 
kept  in  open  bins. 

LION  COFFEE 

s  never  sold  in  bulk. 


The  EMPIRE 

The  Easy  Ri  nnlng  Kind. 

Will  give  hotter  nutin  faction,  make  you  moro 
money  and  List  longer  than  any  other.  Our 
\  hook  shows  why.  Send  for  It. 

I  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

'  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 


WIDE*  E’ETMOC  ftt  Wholesale.  AM-inch 
■  E.IMW/E.  stock lenceiitfc per  mil. 
Send  for  price  list  ami  Fit  HE  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  lino  or  Fence  Supplies. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 


WeCanFenceYourLawn 

With  the  latest  and  best  styles  of  Woven  Wire 
Fence  for  Field,  Lawn,  Garden  or  Poultry  Yard. 
We  ship  from  Factory  to  Farmer. 

Barb  Wire  $2.40  per  100  lbs 

■  month 

Send  a  list  of  your  wants  to  get  our  SPECIAL 
close-to-cost  prices,  delivered.  Write  to-day. 

CASE  BROS.  (Box  340),  Colchester,  Ct. 


9  CORDS  IN 10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KINO  OF  T1IE  WOODS.  Savon  money  anil 
backache.  Send  for  FKEK  Ulus,  catalogue  showing  1  meat  improve¬ 
ments  and  testimonial!  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  ag.-i  cv. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  55  N.Jeffereon  St., Chicago, 111. 


PALMER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Three-horse,  price  $100.  Will  saw- 
two  cords  of  wood  per  hour,  run 
thrasher,  cream  separator,  grind 
feed,  and  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 
Ten  gallons  of  gasoline  has  cut  dll 
tons  of  ensilage. 

Sizes  up  to  15  Horse  Power. 
Send  for  Catalogue  R. 
PALMER  BROS.,  Coscob.Oonn 


WILSON’S 

New  Green  Bone ,  Shell 
and  Vegetable  Cutter 
for  the  Poultryman. 

Also  llone  Mills  for  making  phos¬ 
phate  and  fertilizer  at  small  cost  for 
the  farmer,  from  1  to  10  horse¬ 
power.  Farm  Feed  Mills  grind 
fine,  fast  and  easy.  Send  for  circulars. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfgrs.,  Easton,  Ra. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four • 

Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 


you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 


uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 


is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


SOLDER 


SOLDER  IRON 


WB£NC(i. 


HEELPLATES, 


BRISTLES 


HEELPLATES' 


Woles 


HOME 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT  N?  1 

30t,Shoe,Harness  andTinware  Repairing 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  $1.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  $1,  and  $1  extra — 
($2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  each. 
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Pluralisms  ; 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURALOROUNDS 
Home-Stored  Eggs. 

The  Winter  Supply. — The  hen,  from 
the  gardener’s  standpoint,  is  not  an  in¬ 
dispensable  adjunct  to  our  experiment 
grounds.  If  not  properly  managed  by 
some  one  with  real  aptitude  and  liking 
for  the  work  the  poultry  yard  in  such 
connection  would  soon  be  declared  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  The  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  a  lively  fowl  to  scratch  out  the 

rarest  seeds  and  promiscuously  distri- 

✓ 

bute  the  neatest  mulch  is  only  equalled 
by  her  predilection  for  nipping  off  im¬ 
mature  capsules  and  fruits  containing 
results  of  the  most  difficult  hybridiza¬ 
tions.  Hens,  however,  rtiay  be  so  man¬ 
aged  by  a  competent  caretaker  as  to  do 
little  harm,  while  having  sufficient  lib¬ 
erty  to  keep  them  in  the  best  laying  con¬ 
dition.  Our  fowls,  while  paying  their 
way  on  the  whole,  in  a  most  exemplary 
manner,  have  the  not  uncommon  habit 
of  producing  a  great  surplus  of  eggs 
when  the  market  price  is  low  and  of 
withholding  their  contributions  to  the 
larder  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
early  Winter  when  market  quotations 
soar  to  the  highest  notch.  Intelligent 
care  and  proper  feeding,  as  advocated 
by  our  hen  contributors  in  other  col¬ 
umns,  do  much  to  control  this  natural 
tendency  to  lump  the  yearly  egg-product 
into  the  Spring  and  early  Summer 
months,  and  better  distribute  it,  but  un¬ 
der  the  best  obtainable  conditions  eggs 
are  still  scarce  and  costly  during  the 
colder  months.  The  Spring  surplus 
seems  unavoidable  where  a  fair  number 
of  hens  are  kept,  and  it  is  good  policy 
to  store  a  portion  for  use  when  the  out¬ 
put  lessens  as  the  moulting  season 
comes  on.  It  is  not  difficult  to  preserve 
fresh-laid  eggs  a  few  weeks  by  packing 
in  coarse  salt  and  keeping  in  a  cool, 
moist  cellar  or  sinking  them  in  a  sat¬ 
urated  solution  of  lime — the  ordinary 
lime  water.  Limed  eggs  as  commonly 
prepared  are  fairly  good  for  cooking 
purposes  until  late  Summer,  but  the 
shells  become  less  expansible  from  the 
deposition  of  lime,  and  are  quite  likely 
to  crack  when  boned  unless  a  hole  is 
pricked  through  before  dropping  in  the 
water.  The  musty  taste  of  limed  eggs 
kept  too  long  is  not  agreeable,  and  an 
occasional  trial  is  needed  to  ascertain 
how  they  are  keeping.  A  recommenda¬ 
tion  comes  from  the  Standard  Oil  mon¬ 
opoly  to  dip  perfectly  fresh  eggs  in 
melted  paraffin  as  a  preservative.  Par¬ 
affin  is  an  extensive  by-product  of  min¬ 
eral  oil  refineries,  and  if  really  effective 
for  this  purpose  would  be  cheap  and 
convenient.  We  have  not  tried  it.  Cold 
storage,  which  may  only  be  had  in  cities 
or  considerable  towns  as  a  general 
thing,  is  successful  in  preserving  rea¬ 
sonable  freshness  in  eggs  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time,  but  of  course  is  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  small  producer.  In  a  large 
way  eggs  may  be  held  in  cold  storage 
through  the  Summer  months  for  less 
than  one  cent  a  dozen,  but  must  quickly 
be  consumed  when  taken  out. 

Other  Systems  of  Preservation. — 
Water  glass,  or  silicate  of  soda  in  solu¬ 
tion,  has  long  been  used  as  an  egg  pre¬ 
servative  with  highly  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  though  a  recent  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  report  only  classed  it  in  effective¬ 
ness  with  lime  water.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  it  better,  judging  from  a  trial 
just  concluded,  as  eggs  after  six  months’ 
immersion  throughout  the  Summer  are 
about  as  good  for  all  culinary  purposes 
as  ordinary  sound  fresh  eggs.  They  do 
not  beat  up  as  well  as  new-laid  eggs, 
and  crack  slightly  when  boiled  if  not 
pricked,  but  are  coming  out  in  as  satis¬ 
factory  condition  as  week-old  eggs  in 
ordinary  Summer  weather.  Water  glass 
has  many  uses  in  the  arts,  chief  of 


which  is  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
stone  and  for  fire-proofing  fabrics.  It  is 
quite  cheap  in  quantity  but  is  retailed  in 
solution  in  pound  bottles  by  well- 
equipped  druggists  or  paint  stores  at  25 
cents  each.  One  bottle  of  this  solution 
diluted  with  nine  times  its  bulk  of  water 
was  poured  in  a  tall  stone  jar,  and  the 
eggs  added  as  gathered,  the  effort  be¬ 
ing  to  collect  the  eggs  at  the  earliest 
moment  when  laid.  A  new-laid  egg  is 
moist  and  entirely  aseptic  so  far  as  the 
interior  is  concerned.  If  placed  at  once 
in  a  strongly  caustic  water  glass  or  lime 
solution  chance  germs  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  shell  from  contact  with 
the  nest  are  destroyed,  or  at  least  great¬ 
ly  delayed  in  their  development — inhib¬ 
ited  as  termed  in  medical  science — and 
the  proteid  contents  should  keep  indefi¬ 
nitely  as  far  as  actual  decomposion  is 
concerned.  If  the  shell  is  permitted  to 
dry  several  hours  before  putting  eggs 
into  the  preservative  it  is  possible  that 
germs  may  penetrate  so  deeply  that  the 
solutions  may  not  follow  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  quality  be  impaired.  The  drying  of 
the  shell  and  shrinking  of  the  liquid 
contents  must  at  any  rate  cause  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  quantity  of  air,  and  the 
viscid  water  glass  or  saturated  lime  so¬ 
lution,  which  readily  deposits  crystals 
of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  pores  of  the 
shell,  may  be  kept  from  the  needed  in¬ 
timate  contact.  For  best  results  it  ap¬ 
pears  necessary  to  use  absolutely  fresh 
eggs,  and  the  shorter  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  oviposition  and  immersion  in  the 
chosen  solution  the  greater  chance  of 
good  results.  The  solutions  mentioned 
are  both  harsh  in  their  action  on  the 
skin,  water  glass  seeming  the  more 
caustic  of  the  two,  so  it  is  well  to  use  a 
wooden  spoon  in  placing  the  eggs  or 
taking  them  out,  and  a  perforated  wood¬ 
en  follower  weighted  with  a  clean  peb¬ 
ble  is  a  safeguard  against  any  chance 
eggs  rising  above  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  New-laid  eggs  will,  of  course, 
sink  in  solutions  of  such  slight  density, 
but  if  an  older  specimen  containing  air 
enough  to  float  should  get  in  it  is  all 
the  more  important  to  keep  it  well  cov¬ 
ered,  if  not  at  once  detected  and  taken 
out. 

Result  of  One  Experiment. — Four¬ 
teen  dozens  of  eggs,  all  the  liquid  would 
safely  cover,  worth  at  local  prices  12 
cents  a  dozen,  were  packed  during  early 
April,  and  the  first  trial  was  deferred 
until  the  middle  of  July.  A  few  were 
then  used  in  baking,  and  found  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  new-laid  eggs 
collected  the  same  day.  Even  when 
poached  there  was  little  difference.  Fur¬ 
ther  trials  were  made  in  November, 
when  the  price  of  the  fresh  product  had 
risen  to  36  cents  a  dozen.  Though  not 
relished  when  cooked  directly  for  the 
table  in  comparison  with  perfectly  fresh 
eggs,  there  was  no  perceptible  difference 
when  used  for  a  multitude  of  kitchen  re¬ 
quirements.  The  saving  or  profit  on  the 
transaction  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

DR. 

14  doz.  eggs  at  12  cents . $1.68 

Water  glass  solution . 25 


Total  . $1-93 

CR. 

14  doz.  eggs  at  36  cents . $4.04 

Less  expenses  as  above .  1.93 


Profit  . $2.11 


The  water-glass  preservative  thus 
costs  less  than  two  cents  for  each  dozen 
eggs  safely  stored,  and  if  it  can  be  steri¬ 
lized  by  boiling  and  again  used  this 
trifling  expense  would  be  eliminated  for 
another  trial.  We  understand  egg-deal¬ 
ers  do  not  care  to  handle  limed  eggs 
that  have  been  in  storage  more  than 
three  or  four  months,  claiming  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  uncertain.  We  have  a  leaning  to¬ 
wards  water  glass  as  the  better  solu¬ 
tion,  but  careful  comparative  trials  are 
needed  to  settle  the  differences  if  any  in 
ultimate  result.  The  use  of  above  solu¬ 
tions  for  preserving  new-laid  eggs  is 
well  settled,  and  may  be  recommended 
to  careful  poultry  keepers,  but  it  is  a 
risky  proceeding  to  attempt  carrying 
over  ordinary  grocery  eggs  in  this  way. 


The  Etherization  of  Plants. — The 
exposure  of  dormant  woody  plants  to 
the  fumes  of  ether  to  encourage  rapid 
growth  and  early  bloom  when  forced 
under  glass  is  a  new  wrinkle  exploited 
by  European  investigators.  Repeated 
experiments  show  that  potted  lilacs  af¬ 
ter  exposure  to  the  action  of  ether  for 
48  hours  in  a  close  box  made  such  rapid 
growth  under  greenhouse  conditions 
that  they  were  covered  with  leaves  and 
bloomed  profusely  in  18  days,  while 
similar  plants  not  etherized  under  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  conditions  had  made 
little  progress  in  20  days.  This  very 
substantial  gain  is  likely  to  be  of  great 
value  when  it  is  desired  quickly  to  bring 
quantities  of  shrubs  into  bloom  for  spe¬ 
cial  decorations.  The  exact  action  of 
ether  on  the  tissues  of  plants  has  not 
been  worked  out.  It  contains  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  oxygen,  and  is  supposed  when 
used  in  the  proper  manner  to  render  the 
stored  plant  food  in  the  dormant  twigs 
and  buds  more  quickly  available  from 
its  solvent  power.  The  action  on  woody 
plants  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  mod¬ 
erate  frosts  in  ripening  up  tissues.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  quite  simple.  The 
plants  already  established  in  pots  are 
placed  in  closely  sealed  enclosures  simi¬ 
lar  to  our  hydrocyanic  gas  fumigation 
for  insect  pests,  and  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  common  sulphuric  ether  sus¬ 
pended  in  an  open  vessel  near  the  top. 
Ether  vapor  is  heavier  than  air,  and  de¬ 
scends,  bathing  every  portion  of  the 
plant  even  to  the  roots  in  the  soil,  which 
is  kept  quite  dry  for  the  purpose.  After 
exposures  varying  from  24  to  48  hours 
the  plants  are  transferred  to  the  forcing 
house  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 
Growth  starts  almost  immediately,  and 
is  very  apparent  in  three  or  four  days. 
It  seems  strange  that  ether  should  wake 
up  sleeping  plants  in  so  lively  a  man¬ 
ner  when  its  familiar  use  is  to  stupefy 
the  human  or  animal  system  during 
painful  surgical  operations,  but  in  small 
quantity  it  is  really  a  powerful  stimu¬ 
lant,  owing  to  the  contained  oxygen. 
Ether  has  not  been  successfully  used  in 
forwarding  soft-wooded  or  growing 
plants  and  this  odd  treatment  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  confined  to  a  few  desirable  flower- 
ering  shrubs.  w.  v.  f. 


How  a  Penny 

May  Cure  a  Sick  Friend 


Simply  write  a  postal  card  telling  me 
who  needs  help.  Tell  me  which  book  to 
send. 

Spend  but  that  penny  to  aid  your  sick 
friend,  then  I  will  do  this:- 

1  will  mail  him  an  order — good  at  any 
drug  store — for  six  bottles  Dr.  Shoop’s 
Restorative.  He  may  take  it  a  month  at 
my  risk.  If  it  succeeds,  the  cost  is  $5.50. 
If  it  fails,  I  will  pay  the  druggist  myself. 

That  may  seem  too  fair  to  be  possible 
— but  try  me.  I  have  furnished  my 
treatment  on  just  those  terms  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  difficult  cases.  My 
records  show  that  39  out  of  each  40  have 
paid,  and  paid  gladly,  because  they  got 
well. 

1  willingly  pay  for  the  rest. 

The  remedy  that  stands  that  test  Is  a 
result  of  a  lifetime’s  work.  It  is  the  only 
remedy  yet  made  that  strengthens  the 
inside  nerves.  My  way  alone  brings 
back  the  nerve  power  which  operates 
the  vital  organs.  Tnere  is  no  other  way 
to  make  weak  organs  well. 

You  will  know  it  when  you  read  my 
book. 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Hr.  8 hoop,  Box 
670,  Racine,  Wls 


Rook  No.  on  Dyspepsia, 
Hook  No. .  on  the  lieart, 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys, 
Book  no.  1  for  Women, 
Book  No.  5  for  men  (sealed), 
Book  Ho.  Con  Rheumatism 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or 
two  bottles.  At  aU  druggists. 


Feed  Your  Land 

with  fertilizers  rich  in 


Potash 


and  your  cropwill  crowd  your  barn. 
Sow  potash  and  reap  dollars. 


Our  five  books  are  a  complete  treatise  on 
fertilizers,  written  by  men  who  know.  Write 
for  them. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Farmers’ 

Telephones 

are  not  untried  novelties. 
Thousands  now  use  them 
daily.  For  this  purpose  there 
Is  no  instrument  better  than 

Our  Standard  No.  2, 

which  1b  shown  in  theeut.  This  i» 
no  trust  nor  monopoly  phone.  No 
rents,  no  royalties.  All  your 
own.  Simple,  perfect  in  calling, 
sending  and  receiving.  Equal  to 
any  phone  made.  We  furnish 
switchboards  and  all  access¬ 
ories.  Does  It  Interest 
you!  Write  for  our 
catalogne.  Sent  free.  , 

THE  U.  S.  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO.. 
800  Elm  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  slz.es  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MILLS 


That  Do  the  Work 

m  to  Perfection 

and  are  away  down  in  price.  Geared  mills 
for  ear  corn  or  small  grains.  Guaranteed  to 
grind  rye  faster  and  better  than  any  other 
mill.  COMBINED  MILLS  with  best  horse 
power.  Easy  running  saws. 

Don’t  Buy  Until  You  Get  Price  and  Free  Catalog  15. 

You  will  find  many  advantages  in 
buying  from  the  '  v 

Buckeyc  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Springfield, O. 


THE  KELLY 


DUPLEIX 
FEED  MLL 

does  perfect  work 
grinding  ear  corn. 
In  husk  or  out,  mixed 
feed  In  any  propor¬ 
tions, with  or  without 
clover,  cotton  seed. 
Katlir  corn,  or  any 
grain  thatgrows.  Has 
duplex 
grinding 
surfaces, 
and shows 
a  greater 
capacity, 
per  unit, 
of  driving 
power  than  any 
other  mill. 
Glvesa  uniform 
grist  for  stock 
feed  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness. 
Every  machine 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  Prof.  Miles’  essay  -‘The  Economy  of  Ground 
Feed,”  free.  TIIE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

•Dept.  X.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


mmstm 

REPEATING  RIFLES 

No  matter  what  your  ideas  or  preferences 
are  about  a  rifle,  some  one  of  eight  differ¬ 
ent  Winchester  models  will  surely  suit 
you.  Winchester  Rifles  are  made  in  all 
calibers,  styles  and  weights  ;  and  which¬ 
ever  model  you  select,  you  can  count  on 
its  being  well  made  and  finished,  reliable 
in  action  and  a  strong,  accurate  shooter. 

FREE  Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  for  our  164  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Storm.— The  week  ending  December 
H  was  a  fierce  one  at  this  end  of  the 
country.  Storm  after  storm  with  bitter 
cold  came  down  upon  us.  The  city  was  a 
glare  of  ice  and  flying  snow.  Then  we  saw 
the  comfortable  side  of  flat  life.  No  plow¬ 
ing  through  the  snow  to  do  the  chores. 
No  starting  fires  in  the  morning,  or  frozen 
water  pipes  or  digging  paths.  The  steam 
pipes  kept  the  house  comfortable,  and  if 
you  cared  to  do  so  you  could  stay  in  the 
house  for  a  week  and  let  others  bring  what 
you  could  pay  for!  That  is  about  what 
living  in  New  York  means— a  matter  of 
getting  hold  of  the  “price.”  Those  who 
tciled  to  earn  this  price  put  up  more  than 
their  share  of  suffering— there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that.  There  was  a  loud  and 
just  outcry  from  those  who  demanded  coal, 
but  few  thought  of  the  hard  struggle  of 
the  men  and  horses  who  tried  to  deliver  it. 
The  coal  was  frozen  solid  in  cars  and  boats, 
and  had  to  be  mined  again  with  pick  and 
sledge  before  it  could  be  loaded  into 
wagons.  It  required  four  great  horses  to 
haul  little  more  than  half  the  usual  load 
up  the  hill  on  our  street.  Again  and  again 
horses  would  fall  exhausted  in  the  snow. 

I  helped  lift  one  old  horse  that  had  fallen 
on  the  ice.  He  had  been  hauling  a  ped¬ 
dler’s  wagon.  We  got  the  poor  old  fellow 
on  his  feet  and  he  looked  so  much  like  old 
Major  that  I  was  startled.  No  faithful  old 
horse  of  mine  shall  ever  end  his  days  in 
such  service  as  that.  Far  better  a  bullet 
in  his  head.  I  Saw  one  old  mule  that 
preached  a  good  sermon  as  he  lay  sprawled 
on  the  ice.  Horses  around  him  plunged 
and  struggled  and  tried  to  get  up— only  ex¬ 
hausting  and  bruising  themselves.  This 
old  mule  just  stretched  out  his  legs  and 
neck  as  if  to  say:  “Now,  gentlemen,  it’s  up 
to  you!  I  got  down  here  while  attempting 
to  serve  you,  and  it’s  your  business  to  get 
mo  on  my  feet  again.  This  bed  is  a  little 
cold,  I  admit,  but  I  will  proceed  to  rest 
here  until  you  do  your  duty.” 

The  men  unbuckled  the  harness,  pushed 
the  wagon  back  and  put  a  horse  blanket 
under  the  mule’s  feet.  He  rolled  one  eye 
around  to  see  that  the  blanket  was  ready, 
put  his  feet  on  it  and  hopped  up  with  little 
sttuggle.  Did  you  say  that  a  mule  is 
stupid?  That  one  showed  more  sense  than 
all  the  horses  and  half  the  humans  I  saw 
that  day.  The  Madame  didn’t  like  the 
storm,  and  kept  indoors,  but  the  children 
ran  out  into  it  like  snow  birds.  At  about 
the  end  of  the  blizzard  the  little  Bud  and 
I  went  out  to  the  farm  to  see  what  the 
snow  was  hiding  there. 

The  Farm.— The  boys  had  things  warm 
and  tight.  The  drifts  were  deep  where  the 
wind  whirled  over  the  fields,  but  that  did 
no  harm.  Under  the  mulch,  around  the 
roots  of  the  Fall-set  trees  the  ground  was 
still  open  The  strawberries  had  not  been 
mulched,  for  this  snow  whirled  in  upon  us 
all  out  of  season  The  snow  is  as  good  a 
fruit  mulch  as  we  can  get.  Before  it  all 
melts  we  will  have  the  manure  on,  and  no 
harm  will  be  done.  If  we  had  been  able 
to  plan  this  storm  we  would  have  put  it 
off  about  three  weeks,  but  here  it  is  and  we 

make  the  best  of  it . Our  stock  is 

looking  well.  The  cows  are  now  mostly 
dry.  It  will  not  cost  much  to  winter  them, 
arid  in  the  Spring,  when  they  are  fresh,  I 
expect  to  sell  all  but  the  old  mother  cow 
and  her  best  daughter. 

Sell  cows  when  dairying  is  promising? 
Why? 

One-  reason  is  that  they  sell  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  now  than  they  may  next  year. 
After  careful  figuring  I  have  become  con¬ 
vinced  that,  as  we  are  situated,  the  pigs 
pay  better  than  the  cows.  I  am  working 
the  farm  into  fruit  as  rapidly  as  seems 
wise.  The  farm  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
poorly  adapted  to  cutting  up  into  pastures. 
The  field  we  have  used  for  pasturing  can 
be  drained  and  fitted  for  strawberries  or 
onions  so  as  to  produce  live  times  the  value 
that  cows  can  get  out  of  it.  Pasturing 
cows  in  orchards  is  wrong  farming. 

Cut  soiling  crops  add  feed  them? 

That  is  good  practice  when  dairying  Is 
tile  chief  business  on  the  farm.  I  do  not 
find  it  advisable  when  you  have  only  a 
small  herd  and  raise  crops  which  must 
be  carefully  tended.  Either  the  cows  or 
the  crops  will  be  neglected.  I  expect, 
therefore,  to  sell  the  cows  while  prices  are 
high  and  keep  the  pigs,  which  I  consider 
better  side  partners  of  the  fruit  grower. 

Why  do  you  say  that? 

Because  they  have  told  me  so  and  I 
would  sooner  believe  a  pig  when  he  talks 


in  figures  which  "prove”  than  a  man  who 
talks  in  figures  of  speech  which  prove  that 
his  imagination  is  good.  If  a  farmer  will 
put  a  fair  valuation  on  his  own  time  he 
will  find  that  a  good  sow  will  give  him 
about  as  large  a  yearly  profit  as  the  aver¬ 
age  cow.  I  find  it  easier  to  secure  a  first- 
class  sow  than  it  is  to  breed  or  buy  a 
first-class  cow.  On  a  fruit  farm  there  are 
many  wastes— the  pig  handles  them  better 
than  the  cow.  The  cost  for  fencing  is  less 
and  the  pig  will  get  greater  value  out  of 
a  clover  or  grass  field  than  the  cow  can. 
Given  water,  pasture  and  shelter,  the  pig 
takes  care  of  himself.  As  for  the  sow  the 
mouth  of  the  little  pig  beats  the  hired 
man’s  hand  all  to  pieces  at  milking.  These 
little  fellows  have  a  system  of  “after  milk¬ 
ing”  which  beats  our  scientific  friends  at 
a  walk.  The  cow  is  all  right  where  her 
care  and  handling  form  the  chief  business 
of  the  farm.  As  a  partner  in  general  or 
fruit  farming  1  have  found  that  the  pig 
pays  better. 

We  are  selling  considerable  pork  this 
Winter.  Most  of  it  goes  to  the  local 
butcher,  but  there  is  some  demand  from 
private  families.  Last  week  we  sold  one 
carcass,  dressing  about  CO  pounds,  at  15 
cents  a  pound.  This  seems  like  a  fearful 
price,  but  the  customer  was  glad  to  get  it, 
for  at  the  present  retail  prices  of  meat 
he  came  out  ahead  by  working  up  the  lard, 
sausage  and  head  cheese.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  I  offered  the  same  pig  to  this  party  for 
$3.  We  have  now  about  25  young  pigs,  and 
are  fattening  four  sows  which  fell  below 
the  standard  as  breeders. 

How  are  you  wintering  those  cows? 

On  sugar  beets,  shredded  fodder  and  a 
little  wheat  bran.  The  cows  are  very  fond 
of  the  sugar  beets— I  have  never  known 
stock  to  be  so  crazy  for  roots.  We  chop 
then1  up  and  feed  about  15  pounds  per  day. 
The  dry  cows  have  little  beside  the  beets 
and  the  fodder,  with  enough  linseed  or 
bran  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  The 
milking  cows  have  more  bran.  They  have 
gained  in  their  milk  yield  since  we  began 
feeding  the  beets.  The  pits  of  turnips  have 
not  yet  been  opened,  as  we  want  to  finish 
feeding  the  beets  first. 

1  regret  to  say  that  a  good  share  of  our 
fine  crop  of  squashes  went  wrong.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  left  them  too  long  in  the  field, 
and  that  they  were  bitten  by  a  frost  which 
I  thought  was  too  young  to  have  teeth. 
Many  of  them  had  to  go  for  hog  feed— but 
there  is  where  my  friend  the  pig  comes  in. 
If  our  human  customers  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  eating  squash  pie  piggy 
doesn’t  grieve— he  has  a  good  time  making 
pork. 

Wanted— A  Trust?  Man!— I  print  the 
following  letter  just  as  it  came  to  me.  If 
any  reader  thinks  his  picture  and  char¬ 
acter  have  been  sketched  in  this  man's 
statement  of  his  needs  and  desires  I  will 
give  him  a  chance  to  write  and  make  his 
wants  known: 

“When  a  young  man  I  used  to  visit  farms, 
and  was  so  impressed  with  the  quiet  peace¬ 
ful  life  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  eatable 
fo  •d  was  grown  under  your  own  eye,  that 
1  always  wanted  a  farm.  Three  years  ago 
I  indulged  in  a  20-acre  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
five  miles  from  Philadelphia.  I  spent  a  lot 
of  money  fixing  up  place,  barn,  barn¬ 
yard,  piping  water  all  over  the  place,  wind¬ 
mill,  etc.,  and  also  a  lot  (foolishly)  on  the 
advice  of  some  so-called  farmers  and 
truckers  whom  I  hired  to  grow  vegetables 
for  myself  and  family  and  hired  hands,  but 
I  soon  found  out  that  every  basket  of 
vegetables  raised  cost  me — shall  I  say  $1 
each?  I  don’t  believe  that  I  am  exaggerat¬ 
ing  at  all.  So  I  stopped  and  stood  still  for 
a  year.  Last  Spring  again  I  hired  another 
trucker — same  result.  When  I  went  away 
in  the  morning  he  and  the  man  helping 
him  would  quit;  go  to  sleep  in  the  barn  or 
in  his  tenant  house.  He  would  steal  milk, 
eggs,  chickens,  etc.  Then  a  man  who  owed 
me  some  money  sent  me  some  cows  in  pay¬ 
ment  thereof.  I  hunted  up  a  party  who  will 
give  me  five  cents  per  quart  the  year 
around  for  my  milk.  I  can  sell  direct  to 
hotels  in  Philadelphia  every  dollar’s  worth 
of  truck  or  produce  that  can  be  raised  on 
this  farm.  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  get  a 
man  either  on  shares  or  salary  who  would 
come  and  build  himself  and  place  up  to¬ 
gether?  One  who  can  grow  early  and  late 
vegetables,  scullions,  salad,  parsley,  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  spinach,  etc.;  tomatoes,  sweet 
poiatoes  and  the  coarser  vegetables,  cows, 
hay  and  silage  for  these,  and  run  the  thing 
successfully?  I  have  horses— all  imple¬ 
ments-wagons;  can  get  good  trade  at 
highest  prices.  I  also  have  as  a  side  issue, 
attended  by  another  man,  100  pigs  from 
which  I  sell  breeding  pigs.  I  haul  broom 


corn  waste  from  the  broom  factories  of 
Philadelphia,  and  by  bedding  these  and  our 
cows  and  horses  we  make  750  cartloads  of 
manure  per  year.  I  want  a  man  whom  I 
can  trust  to  manage  these  on  the  lines  of 
a  successful  business.  As  yet  I  have  not 
teen  able  to  find  him.  Do  you  know  of 
such?” 

Now,  there  ought  to  be  capable  and 
he  nest  men  to  fill  such  a  position  and  part¬ 
ly  fil!  their  pocketbooks  at  the  same  time! 
Where  are  they?  I  do  not  know  one  at 
this  moment.  Possibly  some  man  who  Is 
m.w  struggling  to  make  his  own  farm  pay 
could  manage  this  one,  and  with  the  same 
effort  which  now  barely  keeps  him  afloat 
make  a  fair  success.  If  there  is  any  such 
man,  where  does  he  live?  I  have  tried 
hard  before  now  to  fit  men  into  such  places 
but,  I  regret  to  say,  with  little  success. 
Both  master  and  man  seem  to  expect  too 
much  from  the  contract.  The  master  may 
be  a.  successful  business  man  in  town,  but 
strange  to  say  he  fails  to  grasp  the  busi¬ 
ness  principles  of  farming.  He  doesn’t 
realize  the  difference  between  handling 
dead  things  in  the  city  and  living  things  in 
the  country.  He  often  becomes  Impatient 
before  a  careful  man  can  possibly  work 
out  his  plan,  and  holds  back  the  capital 
required  just  at  the  time  It  is  most  needed. 
The  man  on  the  other  hand  gets  an  idea 
tha  t  the  “boss”  has  money  to  burn,  and 
that  little  savings  and  economies  that 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  were  he 
working  for  himself  need  not  be  carried 
out  with  the  money  coming  easily.  In 
theory  this  form  of  cooperation  between 
the  land  owner  and  the  skilled  farmer  is 
Ideal.  It  ought  to  be  worked  out  In  thou¬ 
sands  of  places,  but  I  doubt  if  it  has  yet 
been  found  satisfactory.  Now,  will  some 
man  please  stand  up  and  prove  that  I  am 
wrong?  Who  has  done  it,  or  who  wants 
to  try  it?  _  h.  w.  c. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


A  BREATHING  SPELL. 

If  the  consumptive  could 
only  keep  from  getting  worse 
it  would  be  some  encourage¬ 
ment. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  at  least 
<nves  tired  nature  a  breathing; 

o  o 

spell.  The  nourishment  and 
strength  obtained  from  Scott’s 
Emulsion  are  a  great  relief  to 
the  exhausted  system. 

This  treatment  alone  often 
enables  the  consumptive  to 
gather  force  enough  to  throw 
off  the  disease  altogether. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  brings 
strength  to  the  lungs  and  flesh 
to  the  body. 

Send  for  Free  S  ample. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE.  Chemists,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BUZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT.Cazenovia.N.Y. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.. Syracuse, N.Y. 
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% 


Per  Annum 

on  Your  Savings 

GUARANTEED 


DEPOSITS  may  be  made  or  withdrawn  at  any 
”  time  and  bear  earnings  for  every  day  invested. 
Payable  quarterly  by  check.  Our  operations  are 
confined  to  strictly  high-grade,  gilt-edged  real- 
estate  securities.  Our  business  is  non-speculatlvo 
and  regularly  inspected  by  and  under  absolute 
supervision  of  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  at  once  for  fail  particulars  and  indorsements 
of  prominent  clergymen  and  professional  men. 

Paid  In  Capital  Assets  Surplus 

1,000,000  181,600,000  18185,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  most  convenient  and  economic¬ 
al  tool  ever  invented.  Any  man  can 
pay  for  the  forge  many  times  over 
each  year  by  doing  his  own  repairing. 
Our  Wheel  burrows  with  high  steel  wheels, 
made  strongand  well  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 
tiuHollne  KnglncH.Shiil ting, Feed  Mills 
and  all  kinds  of  power  machinery  for  the  farm 
at  wholesale  prices.  Get  our  catalogue.  Sent 
anywhere  for  one  two  cent  stamp, 
ft  will  enable  you  to  save  many 
dollars  on  purchases. 

V]| ,  C.  A.  S.  Forge  Works, 
S  Wiki,  Sa.ra.rvac,  Mich. 


r rt,i  • 

3*«W  Mr 

c  y,  FWOE  vo«mJ  XJntll  March  31 , 

I  **?*$**!<.»  1003,  vr«  offer  th  0  following  bargain; 

nrT”  Ono  Forge  ooniploto, ready  for  use, $4.26. 
Prlco  of  ono  Forgo  complete,  one  anvil 
and  vino  combined  and  pair  of  tongi 
$«.00.  Write  to-day  sending  stamp  for 
book  on  farm  forges  and  farm  machin¬ 
ery.  This  offer  cannot  last  long. 


f]$3. 


-1  WftaV  a  •*  Inch  W.qonTlrc, 

^  Wi/f  Last  a  Lire  L/^e. 


College 
Education 

At  Home. 

Our  Intercollegiate  depart- 
ment  ofFers  courses  by  mail 
in  the  Ancient  ami  Modern 
Languages,  Literature,  History, 
Mathematics  and  Sciences. 

Students  under  direct  personal 
charge  of  professors  in  Harvard, 
Yale,  Cornell  and  leading  col¬ 
leges. 

Full  Normal  and  Commercial 
departments.  Tuition  nominal. 
Text  books  free  to  our  students. 
Catalog  and  particulars  fret* 
Write  to-day. 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 
Mass- 


ICE 

in  the  summer  is  as  important 
ua  fuel  is  in  the  winter,  and  no 
Dairyman,  Farmer,  Hotel  man 
ran  aiford  to  be  without  a  supply. 

To  harvest  fire  quick,  easy  and  with  econ¬ 
omy  buy  a  BORSCH  A  1.1.  STEM,  lioVm.E 
ROW  ICE  PLOW.  Marks  and  cuts  two  rows  at  a 
time,  cuts  any  size  cake  and  any  depth.  Pays  for  itself 
in  two  days.  Get  our  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 
John  lforsch  A  Hons,  iiZtl  Wells  St.  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


WOOD’S 
TWIN 
CUT 

ICE  PLOW 

Inst  ft  life  time;  adjustable 
in  width  and  depth.  Edition 
H8  catalog(6bpages,)and  book 
on  Harvesting  Ice,  sent  free. 
Stock*  carried  in  all  large  cities. 

Wrn.  T.  Wood  &  Co. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


Practical,  rapid, u  saver 
of  time 
and 

money. 


ICE  PLOWS 


18 1  6.50.  Also  ico  tools. 
Write  for  discounts. 

H.  I’KA Y,No.Clovo,  N.Y. 


have 


At  Every  Step 

A  turn  of  the  crank.  You 
measured,  exact  sow- 
ith  the  improved 

AHOON 


BrS!st  Seeder- 

All  grains  au<l  graces.  Save*  1-3  of 
eeed,  4-5  of  your  time. 

Seed  Sower’s  Book, 

just  published,  tells  what, 
when,  how  much  and  how 
to  sow.  Free.  Write  for  it. 

MAIN  ST.  ANTRIM,  N.  H. 


BARNS 


—How  to  build.  Send  stamp 
for  book.  FRANK  BRYAN. 
1297  Hamlet  St.,  Columbus, 0 


A  DOT'S  SHEATHING  QUILT 


C*. 

insures  warm,  comfortable  houses  and 
barns.  Gives  six  times  the  protection  of 
ordinary  building  papers.  Non-inflammable,  non¬ 
conducting  and  low  in  price.  Agents  at  all  central 
points.  Write  for  free  sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mir.,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED  A»ptsr  IS3? 

Booting.  Can 
bo  easily  »!ald 
as  thowork 
only  consists  Of 
nailing  and  co¬ 
in  on tl n g  the 
joints.  Samples,  prices  &  bookletgiving  instructions 
ASHHALT  READY  ROOFING  1 0.  for  laying  sent 
130  Witter  St.,  New  York.  frie  Postpaid. 


SKUNKS 

and  allother  Paw  Furs;  also  Cable  and  Horse  Hides 
whipped  to  un  will  bring  the  Farmer  and  Trapper  10  to  60% 
more  than  I  f  Hold  at  home.  Wo  want  every  Farmer,  Trader, 
Trapper  and  Buyer  In  1  lie  U. 8.  and  Canada  to  whip  IiIh  Raw 
Furs  and  Hides  to  un.  Highest  market  prices  and  prompt 
cash  returns  guaranteed.  Wrltoforour  price  list,  whipping 
tags,  Game  Laws,  etc.  ANDERSCH  BROS., 
!>ppt.  Main  st.,  M i n nea poli9 1  M I nn , 


is  the  first  expression  of  surprise  by  a  new  user  of  Dietz  Lanterns.  He 
never  believed  that  it  was  possible  for  a  lantern  to  make  such  a  clear, 
white,  brilliant  and  penetrating  light.  This  is  a  “Dietz”  characteristic. 
A  quality  possessed  by  all  “Dietz”  La.mps  a.nd  Lanterns.  Another  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  is  that  all  “Dietz”  Lanterns  are  non-explosive  and  perfectly  swfe.  Isn’t  that  a  pretty  good  and  cheap  kind  of  fire  insurance? 
Your  nearest  dealer  sells  them.  Make  no  mistake,  look  for  the  word  “Dietz.”  It’s  always  a  guarantee  of  lantern  quality.  We  mail  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  free.  Ask  for  a  copy.  Established  lSIfi.  r.  e.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87LAIGHT  ST„  NEW  YORK. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1902. 


lO  Weeks  for  lO  Cents • 

At  this  time  we  wish  to  thank  our  good  friends  for 
the  interest  they  are  taking  in  introducing  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  their  neighbors  and  friends  on  this  10  weeks 
for  10  cents  plan.  At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of 
the  paper  did  names  ever  come  m  so  fast,  and  from 
so  many  quarters  of  the  country.  This  is  a  great  en¬ 
couragement  to  us,  and  gives  us  our  best  inspiration 
to  make  it  a  help  to  the  farmer  who  reads  it,  and  a 
power  for  good  to  the  whole  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  We  simply  want  you  who  have  helped 
in  this  work  to  know  that  your  interest  has  been  ap¬ 
preciated. 

* 

How  about  this  plan  for  conducting  a  farmer’s 
meeting?  Shut  off  the  long-wmded  speaker — limit 
him  to  a  20-minute  synopsis,  and  print  his  full  speech 
in  the  report.  Have  several  of  your  best  men  pre¬ 
pared  to  criticise  what  he  says  and  see  that  they  do  it! 

* 

At  a  number  of  the  larger  fruit  meetings  this  year 
we  find  sample  boxes  of  apples  from  the  Pacific  coast 
on  exhibition.  There  are  usually  far  better  apples  in 
the  local  exhibits  than  the  boxes  contain — which  gives 
the  growers  an  idea  of  what  they  might  receive  if 
their  fruit  only  had  the  reputation  of  the  western 
product. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  favors  peace — yet  we  confess  to  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction  on  learning  that  Admiral  Dewey 
has  been  instructed  to  bring  his  fleet  within  a  few 
hours’  run  of  the  place  where  John  and  Hans  are  try¬ 
ing  to  collect  their  debts!  Dewey  may  not  be  much 
of  a  hand  at  raising  ordinary  farm  crops,  but  he  can 
raise  a  crop  of  respect  for  this  country  that  will  beat 
Clark’s  grass!  Dewey  is  the  man  who  did! 

• 

Our  friend  Mapes,  the  hen  man,  thinks  he  can 
make  his  hens  lay  earlier  and  better  by  making  them 
hungry  and  then  forcing  food  upon  them!  We  are 
glad  he  is  trying  it.  Now  why  not  let  some  of  the 
constant  talkers  try  this  thing?  They  complain  some¬ 
times  that  people  tire  of  listening  to  them.  Why  not 
try  the  silence  cure  for  a  while.  It  might  give  weight 
to  their  words.  A  wise  man  may  talk  his  wisdom  ro 
tatters.  A  man  who  knows  nothing  may  obtain  a 
great  reputation  for  wisdom  by  keeping  silent! 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  teacher. 
Teaching  is  or  should  be  a  science.  Sometimes  we 
think  our  educators  put  so  much  science  into  it  that 
they  crowd  out  most  of  the  sense.  What  we  have  to 
say  now  is  merely  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  Farm¬ 
ers  of  New  York  who  have  given  any  thought  to  the 
matter  want  a  more  practical  system  of  agricultural 
education.  When  John  goes  away  from  home  to  study 
the  book  side  of  farming  we  want  him  to  come  back 
to  the  farm  a  satisfied  farmer.  It’s  all  very  well  for 
him  to  end  up  by  teaching  “agriculture”  at  a  college 
or  doing  scientific  work  at  an  experiment  station,  but 
so  many  boys  aspire  to  this  sort  of  “agriculture”  that 
plain  farming  is  likely  to  become  top-heavy.  Cornell 
University  is  an  ideal  place  for  fitting  agricul¬ 
tural  teachers  and  finishing  scientific  farmers.  There 
ought  to  be,  in  connection  with  the  University,  small¬ 
er  schools  of  practical  farming.  Why  not  go  out  past 
the  high  schools  and  locate  right  on  the  farms  of  suc¬ 
cessful  men?  Find  a  grain  farm,  a  fruit  farm,  a  poul¬ 
try  farm,  a  stock  farm,  a  dairy  farm  and  a  market 
garden  each  conducted  in  a  businesslike  way  by  some 


clear-headed  sensible  farmer.  Put  up  suitable  but  in¬ 
expensive  buildings  and  send  half  a  dozen  of  your 
scientific  men  to  follow  the  farmer  through  his  suc¬ 
cessful  operations  and  tell  the  boys  why  his  practice 
is  sound.  Let  a  boy  get  what  he  wants  of  practice  at 
one  or  more  of  these  farm  schools  and  then  if  he 
care  to  do  so  polish  up  with  a  little  more  science  at 
Cornell.  Make  the  school  an  annex  to  the  farm  rath¬ 
er  than  the  farm  an  annex  of  the  school!  These  are 
crude  suggestions  respectfully  submitted  to  our  scien¬ 
tific  friends! 

* 

In  spite  of  all  warnings  and  advice  various  small 
men  have  put  small  and  inferior  apples  into  bushel 
boxes  and  sent  them  to  market.  The  retail  buyers 
paid  good  prices  for  this  fruit.  When  the  wretched 
stuff  was  exposed  there  was  a  violent  and  just  out¬ 
break  of  language  and  resolution!  The  effect  of  such 
folly  is  to  draw  the  line  closer  than  ever  in  favor  of 
the  Pacific  coast  apples!  The  trade  in  eastern  boxed 
fruit  has  been  greatly  injured  by  this  work.  May 
Santa  Claus  make  the  effort  of  his  life  and  give  such 
men  a  Christmas  present  of  common  sense! 

* 

This  discussion  of  the  “mulch”  method  of  handling 
an  orchard  is  warming  up.  Our  scientific  friends  must 
remember  one  important  thing.  When  they  argue 
that  a  “sod”  or  “uncultivated”  orchard  is  a  failure 
they  may  be  right,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  are 
setting  up  a  straw  man  to  knock  over.  A  mulch  of 
thick,  heavy  grass  cut  and  left  to  rot  on  the  ground 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  mass  of  weeds  and 
poor  grass  left  to  grow  until  they  die.  When  we  ask 
for  a  trial  of  this  method  we  mean  the  mulch.  When 
our  scientific  friends  pound  away  at  “sod”  and  “non- 
cultivated”  Mr.  Hitchings  has  a  right  to  say  “never 
touched  me!” 

* 

Do  you  let  people  know  when  a  farmers’  institute 
is  coming  to  your  town,  or  do  you  hide  its  light  under 
a  bushel,  and  permit  visitors  to  guess  at  its  where¬ 
abouts?  Friends  tell  us  of  going  to  some  strange 
town  where  an  institute  was  held  to  find  that  no  one 
around  the  railroad  station  had  ever  heard  of  it,  and, 
in  default  of  any  guide  or  sign,  the  visitors  must  wan¬ 
der  about  until  they  meet  some  one  who  could  locate 
the  meeting.  The  institute  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
community.  It  is  entitled  to  as  much  prominence  as 
a  meeting  of  local  merchants  or  professional  men. 
Why  not  advertise  it — let  people  know  about  it,  and 
make  it  a  popular  movement? 

* 

All  sorts  of  new  plans  for  teaching  agriculture  are 
being  tried  in  the  West.  In  Missouri  an  exhibition 
car  will  be  hauled  by  the  railroads.  This  car  will 
carry  samples  of  farm  products  for  exhibition.  Speak¬ 
ers  will  go  along  and  the  car  can  be  turned  into  a 
small  hall  for  holding  a  meeting  if  desired.  In  a 
dairy  section,  stock  food,  forage,  plants,  dairy  uten¬ 
sils  and  ever,  animals  will  be  carried.  In  a  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  section  tools  and  appliances  for  cultivating, 
spraying,  etc.,  will  be  on  hand.  All  this  will  be  un¬ 
der  direction  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station.  It 
seems  like  a  grand  thing,  especially,  for  a  large 
State.  The  West  is  ahead  of  the  East  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  because  the  western  farmer  has  been  able  to 
make  his  power  definitely  felt. 

* 

At  the  recent  great  bicycle  race  in  this  city  the 
winners  rode  about  2,200  miles  in  six  days.  The 
papers  printed  a  statement  of  the  food  these  two 
hustlers  ate.  Among  the  other  items  we  find  half  a 
peck  of  apples!  These  two  lively  members  of  the 
American  Apple  Consumers’  League  deserved  to  win. 
They  called  for  apple  with  good  results.  That  is  but 
a  small  allowance  for  grown-up  men,  but  think  for  a 
moment  what  would  happen  if  every  apple  eater  with¬ 
in  20  miles  of  the  New  York  City  Hall  would  do  as 
well  for  only  200  days  in  the  year!  A  human  be¬ 
comes  an  apple  eater  as  soon  as  his  teeth  are  strong 
enough  to  bite  through  an  apple  skin.  Such  apple 
eating  would  mean  75,000,000  bushels  of  this  fine  fruit 
ealen  out  of  the  hand!  Gentlemen — are  you  eating 
your  three  apples  each  day,  and  are  you  talking  apple? 

* 

The  shortage  of  anthracite  coal  caused  by  the  late 
miners’  strike  is  still  so  great  that  dealers  get  almost 
any  price  demanded.  The  average  increase  in  cost  to 
the  consumer  up  to  this  time  must  be  considerably 
more  than  $1  a  ton  over  last  year’s  prices.  This 
heavy  advance  falls  with  increased  weight  upon  those 
forced  by  poverty  or  lack  of  storage  room  to  pur¬ 
chase  in  driblets  or  fractions  of  a  ton.  Eager  con¬ 
sumers  who  have  means  to  pay  do  not  stick  at  any 
price,  and  well-meaning  dealers  are  distracted  by 
their  efforts  fairly  t.o  apportion  the  uncertain  ship¬ 
ments  they  are  able  to  secure  from  the  mines  among 
their  customers.  All  sorts  of  trash,  such  as  would  be 
rejected  under  normal  conditions,  are  delivered  under 


the  name  of  good  coal,  and  few  consumers  with  empty 
bins  and  chilly  homes  are  disposed  to  be  critical  in 
regard  to  the  actual  weights  of  their  purchases.  The 
public  generally,  especially  the  portion  nearest  the 
wage  workers,  is  accepting  the  hardships  and  in¬ 
creased  expense  with  much  fortitude  in  the  rather 
Illusory  hope  that  the  actual  miners  will  get  a  fair 
portion  of  the  increased  price  of  coal.  There  will  be 
much  resentment  if  in  the  end  added  expense  to  the 
consumer  turns  up  as  profit  to  the  owners  of  coal 
mines  and  railroad  stocks.  The  demand  of  corpora¬ 
tions  monopolizing  natural  resources,  whose  opera¬ 
tions  depend  on  the  exploitation  of  ill-paid  human 
labor  for  increased  profits,  is  not  likely  to  be  received 
with  much  patience  by  those  who  pay  the  cost.  The 
ultimate  public  ownership  of  coal  mines  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  will  be  much  advanced  if  consum¬ 
ers  are  thus  heavily  taxed  without  benefit  to  the 
producers. 

* 

The  last  issue  of  the  year  finds  The  R.  N.-Y.  good 
natured  and  smiling.  We  are  getting  our  share  of 
business  and  happiness.  Every  mail  brings  abundant 
evidence  of  the  good  will  and  kindly  feeling  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  friends.  The  paper  never  had  a  larger  cir¬ 
culation  than  now.  We  think  we  are  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  never  before  did  it  so  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  its  readers;  Of  course  we  can  stand  a. 
few  thousand  more  subscribers,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  them.  Our  people  get  them  for  us.  We  close  the 
year  with  sincere  and  hearty  good  wishes  for  all. 
Good  luck  to  our  friends  of  the  agricultural  press. 
More  power  to  them  in  true  service  to  agriculture. 
Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year  to  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  great  R.  N.-Y.  family.  You  know  us  and 
we  know  you,  and  we  shall  all  go  on  hopefully  to¬ 
gether  through  1903,  drawing  recruits  as  we  go  along. 

* 

A  correspondent  on  page  862  refers  to  the  growing 
sentiment  against  fences  that  catch  and  hold  snow. 
The  once-popuiar  osage  orange  hedge  sins  grievously 
in  this  respect,  and  we  have  observed  that  progres¬ 
sive  farm  communities  now  look  upon  it  very  coldly. 
Woven  wire  may  he  less  picturesque  in  a  landscape 
than  a  quickset  hedge,  but  it  possesses  many  solid  vir¬ 
tues,  and  one  of  these  is  its  non-resistance  to  blowing 
snow.  We  notice  that  the  popular  privet  hedges  in 
suburban  communities  are  a  disadvantage  in  this  re¬ 
spect;  wherever  exposed  to  the  wind  snow  banks  up 
against  them,  and  the  result  is  bad  traveling  on  the 
adjacent  sidewalk.  This  point  should  be  considered  in 
any  case  where  drifting  snow  is  likely  to  cause  much 
inconvenience. 

BREVITIES. 

Uncle  Sam  to  Germany— Hans  off! 

Who  would  buy  a  farm  while  it  was  covered  with  snow? 
Read  the  account  of  those  "water  glass”  eggs— page  866. 
“Rubbing  it  in”  is  a  form  of  massage  that  should  ben¬ 
efit  the  memory. 

If  you  want  to  get  into  a  verbal  fight  at  a  fruit  meet¬ 
ing  this  year  say  “Ben  Davis”  out  loud! 

The  man  who  asks  for  anything  more  than  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  have  his  demands  carved  down. 

We  are  asked  a  dozen  times  a  year  how  to  prepare 
cloth  to  cover  cold  frames.  Mr.  Morse  answers  on  page 
865,  with  details  of  treatment. 

We  shall  during  1903  print  a  new  series  of  “Primer 
Science”  articles  dealing  chiefly  with  manures  and  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Lampas  is  a  swelling  of  the  roof  of  the  horse's  mouth 
just  back  of  the  foreteeth.  Gnawing  ear  corn  will  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

There  will  not  be  much  argument  over  the  statement 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  more  to  say  about  old  and  new 
varieties  of  fruit  than  any  other  paper. 

After  having  spent  a  good  many  years  in  experiment¬ 
ing,  Prof.  Waugh  tells  us  how  he  thinks  the  Burbank 
plum  should  be  pruned  so  as  to  be  plumb. 

We  are  often  asked  about  various  forms  of  “paint”  to 
be  used  on  trees  for  keeping  out  borers  and  repelling 
animals.  We  have  little  faith  in  them,  and  can  only 
suggest  a  trial  in  a  small  way. 

Some  worthy  friends  think  too  much  has  been  said 
about  the  “mulching”  of  orchards.  Wait!  The  cultiva¬ 
tors  are  now  getting  their  breath.  We  shall  have  the 
most  useful  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  soil  rights 
of  a  tree  ever  put  in  print. 

Dr.  Lorenz,  the  celebrated  Austrian,  is  able  to  cure 
many  cases  of  club  foot.  Some  of  our  politicians  would 
like  to  have  him  operate  on  the  farmers  so  that  they 
would  stop  clubbing  their  feet  when  they  desire  to  make 
their  “kick”  most  effective! 

Our  old  friend  Wm.  Jackson  is  a  well-known  character 
in  southern  Illinois.  He  is  83  years  old,  works  out  doors, 
reads  without  glasses  and  says  he  can  shoot  with  a  rifle 
as  well  as  he  could  40  years  ago.  That’s  what  you  get 
by  living  a  clean,  calm  life  among  fruits— in  the  open  air! 

Prof.  H.  Garman,  of  Kentucky,  announces  a.  new  enemy 
o'f  Burley  tobacco.  It  is  known  as  Orobanche  ludoviciana 
or  native  broom  rape.  It  is  found  as  a  parasite  on  horse- 
weed  and  attacks  hemp  as  well  as  tobacco.  It  is  likely 
that  the  horseweed  supported  the  parasite  until  the  to¬ 
bacco  was  planted.  It  promises  to  become  a  true  vege¬ 
table  Carrie  Nation  in  its  hatred  of  tobacco. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  village  of  Collinwood,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Cleveland,  O.,  voted  December  11  against  per¬ 
mitting  the  sale  of  liquor  within  its  boundaries.  Because 
of  Lhe  result  of  the  election  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
Company  will  spend  $1,000,000  in  new  shops,  additional  to 
extensive  buildings  already  erected  there.  The  railroad 
officials  said  that  this  extra  sum  of  money  would  be  with¬ 
held  if  the  village  voted  for  the  sale  of  liquor . A 

fire  in  a  large  business  building  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  De¬ 
cember  11,  caused  a  loss  of  $250,000 . December 

9-11  furious  snowstorms  along  the  Newfoundland  coast 
caused  much  loss  to  shipping.  One  schooner  foundered 

with  the  loss  of  10  men . Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  widow 

of  Gen.  Grant,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  14. 
....  Two  men  were  killed  ar-d  several  others  injured 
by  an  explosion  in  the  waterworks  tunnel  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  December  14.  The  scene  of  the  explosion  was  100  feet 

below  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie . Fire  at  Centre- 

ville,  Md.,  December  14,  destroyed  a  large  business  block, 

causing  a  loss  of  $200,000 . The  explosion  of  an 

acetylene  gas  tank  in  a  residence  at  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  De¬ 
cember  16,  destroyed  the  house  and  killed  six  members  of 

one  family . Three  cases  of  bubonic  plague 

reached  New  York  on  the  steamer  Saxon  Prince,  from 
Durban,  South  Africa,  December  16.  There  are  no  fears 
of  further  infection. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  December  10  authorized  a  favorable  report  on  the 
bill  providing  for  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
to  be  used  in  stamping  out  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  New  England  cattle.  Secretary  Wilson  believes  that 

only  $700,000  of  this  amount  will  be  necessary . 

The  President  December  15  in  transmitting  to  the  Senate 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  the  kill¬ 
ing  by  a  mob  on  July  11,  1901,  of  two  Italians  at  Erwin, 
Miss.,  recommends  that  “as  an  act  of  grace  and  without 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  make  suitable  provision  for  the  heirs  of 
the  two  Italian  subjects  killed  and  for  the  survivor  who 
was  injured,  the  proceeds  to  be  distributed  by  the  Italian 
government  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  proper.” 
....  In  the  Senate  December  16  Mr.  Dillingham  con¬ 
cluded  his  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  Omnibus  State¬ 
hood  bill,  and  by  unanimous  consent  it  was  agreed  there 
should  be  no  more  discussion  of  the  measure  until  the 
Senate  reconvenes  on  January  5.  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama, 
criticised  salaries  paid  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 
For  half  an  hour  the  Militia  bill  was  considered.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  transferring  from  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  power 
to  issue  rules  for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  disease 
among  livestock.  When  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  created  this  power,  supposed  to  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  and  since  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  was  left  with  the  Treasury  Department.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  power  conferred  by  the  bill,  to  prevent  the  intro¬ 
duction  from  an  infected  foreign  country  or  from  one 
State  to  another  of  hay,  straw,  forage,  etc.,  was  made 
necessary  by  the  suspicion  that  the  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  was  communicated  to  live  stock  in  New  England 
through  infected  hay  from  Canada,  and  might  be  trans¬ 
mitted  thence  to  other  portions  of  the  United  States  by 
the  same  means. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— December  9  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  acting  in  concert,  seized  six  Vene¬ 
zuelan  vessels  at  La  Guayra,  and  established  a  blockade 
of  the  coast.  This  demonstration  is  the  result  of  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  refusal  to  pay  money  due  to  British  and  German 
subjects  for  damages  to  property  during  a  revolution. 
The  allies  bombarded  forts  at  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela, 
December  13,  as  reprisal  for  seizing  a  British  vessel  and 
hauling  down  her  flag.  The  situation  Is  complicated  by 
demands  from  Italy  and  France,  who  also  have  claims 
against  Venezuela.  Belgium  and  Denmark  are  also  con¬ 
cerned.  England,  though  declaring  that  some  of  its 
causes  of  complaint  against  Venezuela  cannot  be  arbi¬ 
trated,  is  willing  to  arbitrate  all  the  financial  questions 
in  dispute,  but  says  that  the  single  word  of  a  country 
hitherto  found  so  unreliable  as  Venezuela  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  asks  that  this  country  guarantee  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  terms  of  the  award  if  arbitration  is  agreed 

to . The  great  Nile  dam  at  Assuan,  Upper  Egypt, 

was  completed  December  10.  Its  purpose  is  to  hold  back 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  during  the  flood  period,  permitting 
their  gradual  use  for  irrigation  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  In  this  way  it  is  expected  to  add  nearly  1,000,000 
acres  to  land  under  cultivation,  enable  large  tracts  to 
bear  two  crops  a  year  instead  of  one,  and  add  at  least 
$12,000,000  a  year  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  increased 
products  of  cotton  and  sugar.  The  dam  is  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  long  and  will  hold  the  water  347.6  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  dam  is  pierced  by  180 
•  openings,  each  23  feet  high  and  seven  feet  wide  Some 
of  the  sluices  go  75  feet  below  the  ordinary  rock  surface. 
The  work  has  been  done  by  the  English  firm  of  John 
Aird  &  Co.,  and  16,000  laborers,  90  per  cent  of  them  native 
Egyptians,  have  been  employed.  The  original  estimate 
was  $10,000,000,  but  it  has  probably  exceeded  that. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Judge  Smythe  of  the  district 
court  at  Burlington,  Wis.,  made  a  decision  which  is  of 
wide  interest  and  Importance  to  farmers  all  over  the 
country.  He  holds  that  private  telephone  lines,  including 
poles,  wires,  etc.,  are  fixtures  and  therefore  a  part  of  the 
farm.  N.  R.  Letts,  the  owner  of  a  stock  farm,  sold  the 
telephone  lines  on  it  to  the  Wapello  Telephone  Company 
and  also  sold  the  farm  to  Brockaway  &  Sons.  The 
Brockaways  sold  the  telephone  lines  to  the  Louisa  and 
Muscatine  Telephone  Company.  The  suit  was  brought  by 
the  Wapello  company  against  the  other  company.  The 
defendant  insisted  that  the  telephone  line  was  a  part  of 
the  realty  and  a  fixture  on  the  farm  because  of  its  perma¬ 
nent  character.  This  contention  was  adopted  by  the 
judge  and  he  decided  accordingly.  The  decision  will  have 
wide  interest,  as  the  counties  throughout  Iowa  and  other 
States  are  dotted  with  the  telephone  lines,  and  according 
to  Judge  Smythe’s  decision  they  belong  as  much  to  the 
farmer  as  do  the  fences  on  his  farm  which  connect  with 


the  fences  of  other  owners  and  form  a  continuous  line 
of  boundary. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Shetland  Pony 
Club  was  held  at  Chicago  December  22. 

The  Idaho  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at 
Boise,  January  13-15;  secretary,  Robert  Millikin. 

The  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Convention  December  10 
elected  W.  W.  Morrow,  of  Afton,  president,  and  C.  E. 
Cameron,  of  Alta,  vice-president.  M.  J.  Wragg,  of  Wau- 
kee,  was  reelected  president  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Neither  of  the  organizations  appropriated  money 
for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  A  State  municipal  park  as¬ 
sociation  was  organized  of  the  park  commissioners  of  the 
cities  of  Iowa,  whose  work  will  be  an  adjunct  to  that 
of  the  State  Forestry  Association. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in 
session  at  Eau  Claire  December  10  adopted  resolutions, 
as  follows:  Favoring  the  referendum,  rural  delivery,  a 
State  railway  commission  with  power  to  fix  rates,  favor¬ 
ing  legislation  by  Congress  to  protect  forests,  for  pure 
food,  to  revise  fees  and  salaries  of  Federal  officials  and 
for  the  Grout  bill,  for  the  election  of  Federal  Senators  by 
popular  vote  and  demanding  equal  taxation.  Appleton 
was  selected  at  the  next  place  of  meeting.  George  R. 
Schaeffer,  of  Neenah,  was  elected  secretary  and  H.  R. 
Morgan,  of  Hammond  trustee. 

The  Michigan  State  Grange  December  10  reelected  the 
present  orfficers  for  the  next  two  years.  Master  Horton 
being  elected  for  the  sixth  time.  The  officers  are:  Mas¬ 
ter,  George  B.  Horton,  Fruitridge;  overseer,  N.  P.  Hull, 
Dimondale;  lecturer,  Mrs.  Frank  Saunders,  Rockford; 
steward,  T.  E.  Niles,  Mancelona;  assistant  steward,  Will¬ 
iam  Robertson,  Fremont;  chaplain,  Mary  Mayo,  Ceresco; 
treasurer,  E.  A.  Strong,  Vicksburg;  secretary,  Jennie 
Buell,  Ann  Arbor;  gatekeeper,  G.  A.  Witbeck,  Montague. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Cheviot 
Sheep  Society  will  be  held  at  Hartwlck,  N.  Y.,  December 
30;  secretary,  F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Iowa  Improved  Stock  Breeders’  Association  will 
meet  at  Newton,  Iowa,  January  21-22,  1903;  secretary,  E. 
H.  White,  Estherville,  Iowa. 

Secretary  Wilson  December  16  issued  an  order  directing 
that  all  freight  cars  which  have  carried  animals  within 
the  limits  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts 
or  Vermont,  which  have  been  quarantined  on  account  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  shall  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected  before  leaving  the  State  where 
they  were  were  unloaded.  The  order  designates  in  detail 
the  manner  in  which  the  disinfection  is  to  be  done. 

A  large  delegation  of  farmers,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  German  Agricultural  Society,  is  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  April  for  a  three  months’  tour,  studying  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  methods.  The  German  Embassy  at 
Washington  negotiated  the  affair  with  the  Agricultural 
Department,  which  will  furnish  a  guide  during  the  en¬ 
ure  trip.  His  expenses  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Germans. 
The  trip  includes  stops  at  Baltimore,  where  special  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  dairy  farms,  and  Washington, 
where  the  Agricultural  Department  will  be  exhaustively 
studied.  The  German  Agricultural  Society,  though  a 
private  organization,  has  taken  the  United  States  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  as  a  model.  After  leaving  Wash¬ 
ington  the  industries  of  West  Virginia  will  be  examined, 
and  then  the  horse  breeding  and  tobacco  growing  in¬ 
dustries  of  Kentucky  will  be  inspected.  The  tourists 
afterwards  will  visit  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 
where  the  stock  yards  will  be  investigated,  and  will  also 
inquire  into  the  Nebraska  beet  sugar  industry.  They 
will  next  see  the  irrigating  systems  of  Colorado.  From 
San  Francisco  the  German  farmers  will  go  on  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Los  Angeles  and  study  the  fruit  farms.  They 
will  return  eastward  via  Tacoma  and  see  the  wheat 
farms  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota.  Later  they  will 
visit  the  Chicago  slaughter  houses  and  grain  elevators. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  POULTRY. 

Supplies  are  short,  but  demand  will  be  short  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  here.  Beef  and  pork  products  are  much 
lower.  Christmas  turkeys  will  cost  consumer  17y2  to  20 
cents  dressed;  rib  roast  12y2  cents  with  ribs  out.  Live 
turkeys,  13%  to  14  ;geese,  10;  ducks,  12;  old  hens,  9%; 
Spring,  medium,  11  to-day.  a.  s.  haines. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chickens  are  in  good  supply,  while  ducks  and  turkeys 
are  scarce.  As  there  are  more  turkeys  raised  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  than  elsewhere  surrounding,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  in  saying  that  there  are  very  few  turkeys  left,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  having  been  sold  on  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  markets.  This  is  the  first  time  in  10  years  that 
1  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  enough  turkeys 
to  supply  my  trade.  '  a.  h.  geis. 

Columbus,  O. 

The  poultry  market,  especially  the  market  for  turkeys, 
is  considerably  excited  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
heard  of  as  high  as  16  and  17  cents  being  paid  for  live 
turkeys  in  some  sections  in  the  West.  The  supply  of 
turkeys  is  no  doubt  small;  on  the  other  hand  chickens, 
fowls  and  geese  seem  to  be  in  fair  supply.  We  do  not 
look  for  any  decided  shortage  in  those  lines.  We  are  not 
very  well  posted  on  ducks.  We  also  note  that  the  price 
of  meat  is  declining  and  this  may  have  some  effect  on 
the  poultry  market.  paine  &  williams. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

We  are  in  touch  with  the  shippers  from  the  Far  West 
as  well  as  in  nearby  points,  and  the  country  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  excited  over  the  prospects  of  high  prices  for 
turkeys  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  crop  of  turkeys 
at  nearby  points  (when  I  say  at  nearby  points  I  refer  to 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania)  seems  to  be  very  near  a  full  crop,  but  what  has 
caused  the  high  prices  is  the  extreme  short  crop  through¬ 
out  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Missouri.  Our  market  at 
the  present  is  not  very  active.  Fancy  turkeys  are  bring¬ 
ing  as  high  as  18  cents,  but  the  general  ideas  are  that 
we  will  have  an  18  to  20-cent  turkey  market  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Live  chickens  are  quite  plentiful  at  the  present 
time,  and  selling  for  about  11  cents.  Our  egg  market  is 
firm  at  28  to  29  cents.  Emory  sudler. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  have  had  considerable  correspondence  in  regard  to 
poultry  throughout  the  West,  and  1  find  that  every  one 
of  our  shippers,  without  an  exception,  claims  a  shortage 
in  the  crop,  owing  principally  to  the  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  during  the  Spring.  In  some  instances  we 
learn  that  even  though  the  weather  conditions  in  the 
Spring  had  bfeen  favorable  for  raising  poultry  there 
would  have  been  a  shortage  in  the  crop  just  the  same. 
The  larger  speculators  took  advantage  of  this  about  two 
months  ago  and  have  picked  up  all  the  desirable  poultry 
throughout  the  larger  producing  sections  and  put  the 
same  in  cold  storage,  where  it  is  now  being  held,  al¬ 
though  the  high  prices  Raid  for  this  poultry  in  storage, 
including  the  expense  attached  to  same,  puts  it  at  a 
figure  whereby  the  prices  this  season  of  the  year  are 
held  far  in  excess  of  what  they  have  been  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  chances  for  the  future  supply  of 
fresh-killed  stock  are  not  at  all  encouraging.  The  out¬ 
look  and  prospects  are  that  prices  on  poultry  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  in  all  markets  will  rule  high.  After 
Christmas  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  for  the  cold 
storage  poultry.  J.  J.  white. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  l 

The  Rural  New=Yorker  for  1903 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  beforehand  just  what 
the  paper  will  contain  next  year.  To  tell  the  truth 
we  do  not  yet  know.  The  R.  N.-Y.  grows  from  week 
to  week  like  a  well-cultivated  farm  crop.  We  try  to 
deal  with  timely  and  pertinent  subjects  which  are 
suggested  by  questions  from  readers  or  from  our  own 
farm  experience. 

We  shall  try  to  keep  up  until  the  procession! 

It  is  for  our  interest  to  do  this.  We  guarantee  the 
same  sqrt  of  a  paper  as  last  year — a  little  better  in 
some  departments,  for  all  workmen  who  love  their 
trade  acquire  new  skill  the  longer  they  handle  their 
tools.  We  will  have  no  other  class  of  workmen  about 
us.  This  man  has  the  right  idea: 


Why  I  Take  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

The  conservative  man  or  woman,  in  making  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  article,  no  matter  whether  for  food,  in¬ 
formation,  convenience  or  personal  adornment,  buys 
only  two  classes  of  goods. 

First,  that  which  they  have  tried  and  from  satis¬ 
factory  results  proved  to  be  the  best  on  the  market, 
the  following  three  points  considered;  price,  quality 
and  style. 

Second,  that  which  is  new  and  promising — and 
bought  in  quantity  only  sufficiently  large  enough  to 
be  thoroughly  tested  in  the  three  points  of  the 
standard. 

Having  been  brought  up  to  follow  the  above  rules 
and  apply  them  to  everythng,  I  evidently  have  a  reason 
for  taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  Yes.  I  take  it  because  I  can¬ 
not  get  the  information  from  any  other  source,  and  it  is 
the  standard  in  three  points.  The  price  is  reason¬ 
able,  the  quality  the  best,  the  style  convenient. 

Wisconsin.  J.  warren  lone. 

That  states  the  case  well,  and  we  shall  do  our  best 
to  make  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  conform  to  this  high  standard, 
but  each  year  the  “best”  costs  more  in  time,  money 
and  research.  We  do  not  care  for  that — our  business 
is  to  secure  it.  We  will  obtain  a  fair  answer  to  any 
honest  farm  question  if  any  human  being  is  com¬ 
petent  to  answer  it.  We  are  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  services  of  the  most  complete  corps  of  trained 
scientists  and  practical  farmers  ever  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  service  of  any  farm  paper.  The  old 
writers  already  familiar  to  our  readers  will  be  heard 
from  during  the  year,  and  dozens  of  new  ones  with 
fresh  and  original  ideas  will  be  introduced.  We  wel¬ 
come  farm  questions  from  people  of  all  colors,  creeds 
and  conditions.  We  intend  to  open  our  sources  of 
information  so  freely  that  if  any  reader  neglect  to 
utilize  them  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  lie  remain  unin¬ 
formed. 

We  hope  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  better  and  more 
useful  than  ever.  We  know  what  that  promise  means. 
Our  ambition  is  to  make  the  paper  absolutely  reliable 
in  its  statements,  fearless  in  its  opinions,  progressive 
in  its  investigations,  and  so  clean  that  every  word 
of  it  can  be  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  advertisement 
of  the  C.  A.  S.  Forge  Works  of  Saranac,  Mich.  This  con¬ 
cern  is  unique  in  that  it  has  sprung  entirely  from  the 
brain  and  hand  of  one  man  who  has  never  turned  out 
anything  but  high-class  tools. 

The  harvesting  of  the  ice  crop  is  usually  a  rush  job 
and  necessitates  the  use  of  such  ice  implements  and  tools 
as  will  insure  rapid  and  correct  work.  To  this  end  we 
car,  recommend  the  ice  plow  and  the  full  line  of  ice  tools 
made  by  the  Ames  Plow  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Write  them 
for  catalogue,  prices,  etc.,  in  time  to  be  ready  when  the 
ice  harvest  comes. 

If  your  hens  are  not  laying  it  is  worth  your  while  to 
look  into  the  cause.  Many  poultrymen  recommend  green 
cut  bone  for  Winter  feeding  and  it  is  the  cheapest  feed 
that  you  can  give  your  fowls.  Humphrey  &  Sons,  Joliet, 
Ill.,  issue  a  catalogue  giving  much  valuable  information 
on  this  subject  and  showing  their  full  line  of  bone  cutters. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Stratton  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  just  issued  a  very 
attractive  book  entitled  “More  Money  From  Your  Hens.’' 
It  goes  into  the  question  of  Winter  feeding  very  thor¬ 
oughly  and  describes  in  detail  the  Dandy  bone  cutter,  a 
well-built,  substantial  machine  for  reducing  green  bone 
to  poultry  food.  It  is  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  price 
and  is  manufactured  in  a  varie'  y  of  sizes  and  styles. 
Catalogue  is  sent  free. 

In  the  recent  advertisement  of  the  Smith  Novelty  Co., 
1107  Broadway,  Toledo,  O.,  an  error  was  made  in  the 
number  of  skirt  supporters  that  were  to  be  sold  for  a 
free  clothes  wringer.  While  the  advertisement  stated 
24,  the  company  propose  to  send  a  wringer  free  for  sell¬ 
ing  only  12  supporters  at  25  cents  each.  They  send  you 
the  goods.  When  sold,  you  remit  the  money  and  the 
wringer  is  then  sent  you  for  the  work. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


From  |Day  to  Day. 

ABOUT  THIS  TIME  OF  YEAR. 

Now  is  the  time  when  it’s  well  to  be  heed¬ 
ful, 

To  have  all  your  clothing  sufficiently 

warm, 

Not  to  imagine  it  cannot  be  needful 

To  carry  umbrellas  except  in  a  storm. 
Now  Is  the  season  to  wear  mackintoshes— 

A  good  one  should  keep  you  as  dry  as  a 
chip — 

Shoes  with  cork  soles,  at  the  least,  or 
galoches; 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  out  for  the  grip. 
Once  you  are  seized  in  its  clutch  unrelent¬ 
ing. 

Torn  by  its  talons  and  pierced  by  its 
fang, 

Inquisitorial  talent  tormenting 

Never  could  add  to  its  terrors  a  pang; 
Racked  till  your  bones  ache  right  into  the 
marrow, 

Pinchers  red  heated  no  sharper  could  nip. 
Stabbed  by  keen  daggers,  rolled  under  a 
harrow— 

That’s  what  you  get  when  you’re  down 
with  the  grip. 

Then,  not  the  least  of  the  ills  that  beset 
you. 

Calomel,  quinine,  such  nauseous  stuff. 
Bags  of  hot  water  and  things  that  won’t 
let  you 

Rest  for  a  moment — it’s  rougher  than 
rough! 

Therefore  be  careful,  the  germ  that  is  lying 

In  wait  never  lets  opportunity  slip; 
There  are  far  pleasanter  methods  of  dying 

We  may  all  choose  than  to  die  of  the 
grip.  —Chicago  Dally  News. 

* 

There  is  often  one  spot  in  an  oven 
where,  for  some  reason,  bread,  cake  or 
pies  burn  on  the  bottom.  This  trouble 
can  be  obviated  by  placing  an  asbestos 
mat  over  the  hot  spot. 

* 

Cranberry  shortcake  will  give  a 
variation  in  Winter  desserts.  Make  the 
cake  after  the  customary  manner,  and 
spread  cranberries  cooked  and  seasoned 
between  the  layers.  It  is  wiser  to  serve 
this  shortcake  without  cream;  in  many 
cases  it  causes  digestive  discomfort  with 
the  acid  fruit.  Cranberry  jelly  as  a  fill¬ 
ing  for  layer  cake  makes  a  pleasant 
change. 

* 

If  you  have  any  old  brass  and  copper 
vessels,  now  is  the  time  to  bring  them 
forward;  they  are  in  fashion,  and  bric- 
a-brac  fanciers  hunt  through  the  second¬ 
hand  shops  for  utensils  of  these  metals. 
They  are  used  for  decoration  in  halls 
and  dining  rooms,  especially  about  the 
fireplace.  Russian  immigrants  often 
bring  copper  bowls  of  various  sizes, 
which  they  sell  quite  cheerfully  to  ob¬ 
tain  American  utensils,  and  these  are 
used  as  flower  holders  or  card  receivers. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  lasting 
qualities  of  a  copper  teakettle;  one 
housekeeper  we  know  has  been  using 
such  a  kettle  for  48  years,  and  it  seems 
ready  to  do  good  service  for  a  century 
at  least. 

• 

A  friend  asks  how  to  cook  kale 
greens  or  borecole.  This  plant,  with  its 
finely  cut  or  closely  curled  leaves,  does 
not  look  like  our  familiar  cabbage,  yet 
it  is  really  a  non-heading  cabbage,  and 
is  served  like  other  members  of  its  fam¬ 
ily.  It  is  at  its  best  in  midwinter  when 
its  thick  succulent  stems  are  crisp  and 
tender.  Wash  very  carefully  to  remove 
all  grit;  drain,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour. 
It  is  nice  boiled  with  salt  pork  or  corn¬ 
ed  beef.  When  cooked  drain  well,  chop 
fine  and  serve  in  a  hot  dish,  either  with 
or  without  a  garnish  of  hard-boiled 
eggs.  Or  put  some  butter  to  heat  in  a 
frying  pan,  and  when  the  kale  is  cooked 
and  drained,  turn  it  into  the  frying  pan 
and  stir  it  about  in  the  butter  for  a  few 
minutes,  adding  pepper  and  salt.  It  is 
also  nice  boiled  like  cauliflower  and 
served  with  cream  sauce,  or  chopped  and 
reheated  in  a  little  milk.  An  immense 


quantity  of  kale  comes  to  New  York 
from  southern  truck  farms  during  the 
Winter. 

* 

There  are  some  things  about  this 
Winter’s  millinery  that  we  are  unable 
to  reconcile  to  our  sense  of  fitness,  and 
one  of  these  is  yards  of  artificial  grape¬ 
vines  and  pounds  of  artificial  grapes 
wound  around  a  beaver  hat.  We  see 
many  examples  of  such  headgear  every 
day,  a  favorite  style  being  white  beaver 
trimmed  with  purple  and  green  grapes 
having  silvery-white  leaves.  White  hats 
of  all  kinds  are  extremely  fashionable 
this  Winter,  but  the  prettiest  are  those 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  black 
feathers,  and  this  style  is  often  becom¬ 
ing  to  women  who  could  not  wear  a 
white  hat  of  any  other  style.  Black 
beaver  hats  are  often  seen  trimmed  with 
white  grapes,  and  also  with  sprays  of 
artificial  holly,  and  this  latter  has  a 
pretty  effect. 

* 

A  convenience  for  house  plants  is  a 
rolling  stand  to  hold  heavy  specimens. 
It  is  like  a  large  fiber  saucer  on  casters, 
is  unbreakable  and  proof  against  damp, 
and  big  plants  placed  upon  it  may  be 
pushed  about  without  any  trouble.  Fiber 
plant  saucers  are  another  inexpensive 
convenience;  they  are  waterproof  and 
non-porous,  consequently  do  not  mark 
woodwork  or  furniture  with  a  damp 
spot,  as  the  terra  cotta  saucers  do.  One 
of  the  oddities  in  plant  holders  that, 
during  the  Winter  season,  attracts  at¬ 
tention  in  the  seedsmen’s  windows  is 
the  vernal  hyacinth  vase.  This  is  made 
of  porous  terra  cotta.  It  is  immersed  in 
water  for  a  day,  and  filled,  the  bulb, 
which  has  been  started  in  another  ves¬ 
sel,  put  in  as  in  an  ordinary  hyacinth 
glass.  The  outside  of  the  moist  vase  is 
sprinkled  with  Timothy  seed,  and  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  it  will  be  covered  with  a 
bright  green  growth. 

* 

If  we  were  furnishing  our  ideal  coun¬ 
try  home  we  should  have  either  bare  or 
matted  floors  with  a  few  rugs;  walls  of 
a  plain  color  with  lighter  ceilings;  very 
little  upholstered  furniture,  and  that  of 
the  simplest  form;  all  bedsteads  of 
metal.  What  is  called  “mission  furni¬ 
ture,”  simple,  solid,  yet  artistic,  is  spe¬ 
cially  designed  for  country  homes.  Taste 
in  house  decoration  has  greatly  changed 


4282  Child’s  Double  Breasted 
Cape  with  Hood,  2  to  8  yrs. 

within  the  last  decade  and  the  elaborate 
draperies  and  dust-delighting  upholster¬ 
ies  are  growing  less.  We  have  learned, 
too,  that  the  formal  style  of  furnishing 
demanded  by  a  city  house  is  out  of  place 
in  the  country.  It  is  worth  while  to  visit 
large  city  stores  in  early  Summer  to 
study  the  furnishings  they  offer  for 
porch  and  country-house  use.  These  ar¬ 
ticles,  primarily  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  city  people  going  to  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  Summer,  are  equally  suited 
to  the  needs  of  those  settled  in  rural 
homes  all  the  year  round. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  cape  forms  a  very  useful  extra  wrap 
for  little  girls,  as  well  as  their  elders. 
The  model  shown  is  circular  and  falls 
in  graceful  ripples  at  the  lower  edge. 
The  hood  is  seamed  at  the  center  and  is 
arranged  over  the  shoulders,  the  upper 
edge  being  seamed  to  the  neck  that  is 
finished  with  a  roll-over  collar.  The 
original  is  lined  throughout  and  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  machine  stitching  done  with 
corticelli  silk,  but  the  edges  can  be  turn¬ 
ed  under,  stitched  and  pressed  when 
that  method  is  preferred.  The  right  side 
laps  well  over  the  left  in  double-breast¬ 
ed  style  and  the  cape  is  closeu  by  means 
of  buttons  and  buttonholes.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (six  years)  is  1%  yard  44  inches 


4288  Boy’s  Suit,  2,  4  and  6  yrs. 

wide  or  1%  yard  52  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  No.  4282  is  cut  in  sizes  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  2,  4,  6  and  8  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  boy’s  Russian  blouse  suit  is  a 
variation  on  previous  models.  The  suit 
consists  of  knickerbockers  and  coat.  The 
knickerbockers  fit  snugly  and  smoothly 
about  the  hips,  but  are  drawn  up  in  the 
usual  baggy  style  by  means  of  elastic 
inserted  in  the  hems.  The  coat  has 
loosely-fitted  fronts  and  is  arranged  in 
box  pleats  at  the  back.  The  long  ends 
of  the  sailor  collar  extend  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  fronts  and  give  the  effect  of 
revers.  The  sleeves  are  full  and  are 
gathered  into  deep  cuffs  and  the  neck  is 
finished  with  a  standing  collar.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  four  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  collar  and  cuffs.  The  pattern 
No.  4288  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  2,  4 
and  6  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


Cooking  Hubbard  Squash. 

Tell  the  Hope  Farm  man  that  Mrs.  N. 
says  if  the  Hubbard  squash  is  cut  in  half 
and  placed  in  the  pan  with  the  outside 
up,  adding  a  little  water  to  make  steam, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  about  cooking. 

G.  H.  N. 

Speaking  of  baked  Hubbard  squash  it 
requires  from  iy2  to  two  hours  with  a 
steady  but  not  too  hot  oven.  A  thin 
brown  skin  will  form,  which  should  be 
cut  through  with  a  sharp  knife  and  pull¬ 
ed  off;  then  scrape  the  squash  out  of  the 


shell  Into  an  earthen  dish  and  season  to 
taste  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  generous 
lump  of  butter.  Mash  any  lumps  with 
the  back  of  a  spoon  and  stir  the  season¬ 
ing  through  the  squash.  Send  to  the 
table  hot,  and  if  the  squash  was  a  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe,  good  one  to  begin  with,  it 
will  be  a  delicious  dish.  mrs.  w.  h.  c. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

To  bake,  cut  squash  in  half,  remove 
seeds  and  stringy  portion.  Place  In  pan 
with  inside  of  squash  down,  and  enough 
water  to  keep  pan  from  burning.  Bake 
until  a  fork  will  easily  pierce  the  outer 
shell.  To  steam,  prepare  as  above.  If 
one  has  a  steamer  place  one-half  on  dish 
at  a  time,  or  use  an  ordinary  cook  pot, 
place  a  network  of  sticks  at  the  bottom 
so  as  to  keep  squash  out  of  the  water, 
cook  one-half  at  a  time  with  inside  of 
squash  down.  Steam  until  shell  is  easily 
pierced  with  a  fork.  It  requires  much 
less  time  and  fire  than  it  does  to  bake 
squash.  For  filling  of  squash  pies,  to 
each  cupful  of  squash  use  1%  cupful  of 
milk,  a  pinch  of  salt,  one-fourth  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  gin¬ 
ger,  a  little  nutmeg,  one  egg,  one-half 
tablespoonful  of  molasses. 

MRS.  ,T.  R.  D. 


What  is  the 


brightest  name  in 
American  story? 

Macbeth’s  is  on 
the  brightest  lamp 
chimneys. 


If  you’ll  send  your  address,  I’ll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


American  Buffalo 
ROBES 

are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  we  have  the  KAZOO 
BUFFALO  HOHK,  a  sub- 
stitute  that  has  every 
(i|i|iiiirance  and  ninny 
advantages  over  the  gen¬ 
uine  Buffalo  Skin  Robe: 
brown  or  black.  Made  or 
very  heavy  EIDF.KDOWN,  pliable, soft,  lined  with  astra¬ 
khan  and  much  warmer  than  a  stiff  skin  robe. 
Interlined  with  rubber  cloth,  wind  and  water  proof. 
Direct  to  you.  (  54x62  jiO.flO  l  Second  quality 
Wholesale  prices.  (  64x62  7. SO  >  much  cheaper. 

All  firBt  Quality.  (  51x72  9.00  )  Money  buck 

if  dissatisfied.  Catalogue  of  everything  free. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. G  .Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  f  eet  wide,  6  leet  long.  The 
best  Hoofing,  Siding  or  telling  you  can  uae. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  tiut,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 
Delhered  free  of  all  charge*  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  8.,  east  ol  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

1‘rlees  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  iiiuamj  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and'lron  Sts.,  Chicago 


in  an 


ELGIN  WATCH 


Every  Elgin  watch  has  the  word  “Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works,  and  Is 
guaranteed  against  original  defect  of  every  character.  A  booklet  about 
watches  will  be  mailed  to  you  for  the  asking. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  Elgin,  Illinois. 
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From  Another  Point  of  View. 

The  scarcity  of  farm  help  has  been 
much  written  about  and  there  must  be 
two  sides  to  the  question.  The  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  probably  people  who 
employ  help  and  to  them  I  want  to  say: 
What  inducements  do  you  offer  to  a  man 
or  woman  to  engage  to  work  for  you  as 
hired  man  or  hired  girl?  You  want  a 
person  strong  in  limb  and  mentally 
sound;  that  person  can  command  at 
least  a  third  more  pay  without  board  at 
many  other  lines  of  work,  in  which 
shorter  hours  and  an  independence  can 
be  enjoyed,  that  no  hired  man  or  girl 
can  possibly  feel.  People  will  always 
say  that  the  board,  lodging  and  washing 
are  part  pay,  and  will  estimate  it  at  the 
price  they  would  ask  regular  boarders, 
but  look  at  the  accommodations  most 
“hands”  get!  I  have  seen  much  of  farm 
life,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  hired  man 
or  girl  given  the  place  in  the  family  that 
would  tend  to  make  that  place  attrac¬ 
tive.  To  be  sure  they  may  eat  at  the 
table  with  the  family,  but  their  favorite 
dishes  are  not  cooked,  nor  are  such  as 
“agree”  with  them  provided.  If  ailing 
no  special  cookery,  as  gruels  or  broths 
are  expected;  in  fact,  I  fail  to  find  the 
farmer’s  home  which  is  a  home  to  the 
hired  help  who  is  at  all  disabled  through 
accident  or  disease.  The  help  are  often 
obliged  to  eat  cold  lunches  while  the 
woman  of  the  house  is  away;  they  are 
not  expected  to  have  company  at  meals, 
and  to  entertain  them  in  the  kitchen  if 
they  have  such  inconvenient  things  as 
visitors.  They  both,  men  and  women, 
are  given  small  back  bedrooms  too  cold 
in  Winter  and  “under  the  eaves”  in 
Summer,  with  the  oldest  furniture  and 
bedding  in  the  house.  Is  this  the  way 
“the  boarder”  is  treated?  No,  I’ve  been 
a  country  school  ma’am  myself,  and  I 
knew  my  board  was  not  bringing  in  the 
real  worth  to  those  families  that  the 
hired  man  or  the  hired  girl  was  and  yet 
how  different  was  the  treatment  I  al¬ 
ways  got.  Then  does  “their  pay  amount 
to  as  much  in  the  long  run”  as  if  they 
worked  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day, 
received  cash  and  went  to  their  own 
homes  and  associated  with  people  of 
similar  tastes,  even  if  the  extra  wages 
have  to  pay  for  food  and  lodging  such 
as  they  prefer? 

Provided  the  man  or  woman  you  want 
has  worked  for  you  a  year  at  the  usual 
price,  how  much  can  he  or  she  save?  I 
would  as  soon  pay  for  the  clothes  of  a 
shipping  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  as 
buy  the  clothing  suitable  for  the  rough 
cold  work  on  a  farm,  and  barb  wire,  pro¬ 
jecting  nails,  and  no  careful  mother  or 
wife  to  do  the  washing  and  mending. 
Why,  men  alive,  it  costs  to  buy  felt 
boots,  mittens  and  overalls  and  you 
yourself  want  him  to  have  changes  so  he 
can  get  out  among  others  for  recreation, 
and  best  clothes  cost,  too?  How  much 
can  a  man  save  anyway  towards  getting 
a  start  for  himself,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  man  you  want,  surely?  Just  so  with 
the  "girl”;  she  must  dress  suitably  for 
her  work  and  have  several  changes,  and 
must  also  have  going-out  clotnes,  and  if 
she  helps  her  folks  at  home  or  is  saving 
towards  a  fitting  out  of  her  own,  please 
tell  me  where  she  is  able  to  save  so 
much  as  I  hear  about?  You  may  sing 
“Home,  sweet  home,”  but  I  think  I 
prefer  to  keep  my  girls  in  my  home  with 
me,  and  let  them  get  work  in  some  other 
way  rather  than  to  have  them  in  your 
kitchen  at  the  dictate  of  perhaps  a  ner¬ 
vous  sickly  woman  and  spoiled  children, 
jumping  up  from  the  table  while  food 
is  fresh  and  warm,  working  most  of  her 
Sundays,  seeing  extra  work  at  thrash¬ 
ing  or  harvest  time,  at  fruit-canning 
time,  when  company  comes,  in  house¬ 
cleaning  time  or  when  the  children  get 
the  measles.  These  things  are  never 
mentioned  when  a  girl  is  engaged,  but 
they  come  on  with  certain  regularity 
to  the  girl  whose  “feet  are  tired  enough 
to  drop  off.”  People  wonder  why  girls 
prefer  to  work  in  a  store  or  factory,  but 
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I  notice  their  girls  get  the  same  idea 
and  “refuse  to  be  anybody’s  hired  girl” 
and  parents  try  to  give  them  an  educa¬ 
tion  that  fits  them  for  pleasanter  and 
easier  work.  Is  the  life  so  attractive 
that  our  bright  American  boys  and  girls 
are  foolish  in  not  choosing  it?  To  me  it 
is  no  wonder  at  all,  for  are  we  not  all 
asking  of  everything:  “What  is  there 
in  it,  anyway?” _  J.  J.  o. 

A  Doll’s  Bedstead. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  little  boys 
who  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  how  to  make  doll 
bedsteads  for  their  little  sisters.  I  am 
only  eight  years  old,  and  I  made  one, 
and  it  is  a  good  one.  I  took  a  box  two 


feet  long,  a  foot  wide  and  a  foot  deep, 
and  cut  the  sides  down  to  three  inches, 
and  one  end  down  to  six  Inches.  I  took 
strips  an  inch  wide  and  nailed  them  up 
and  down  the  head  and  foot  boards  and 
let  them  stick  down  about  four  inches 
for  legs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  354.  I  painted 
it  a  light  yellow. 

ATtLINO  H.  SAUNDERS. 


Dressing  Little  Girls. 

The  love  of  dainty  and  becoming 
clothing  is  a  mark  of  refinement,  and  is 
inherent  in  most  little  girls.  This  trait 
in  children  should  pot  be  condemned, 
but  guided  in  the  proper  direction.  Our 
clothing  has  much  to  do  with  the  opin¬ 
ion  people  form  of  us,  and  while  ex¬ 
travagance  is  not  commendable,  care¬ 
lessness  in  this  matter  leads  to  even 
worse  results.  Dresses  for  school  wear 
need  not  be  expensive,  for  fine  materials 
and  trimmings  are  not  in  good  taste,  and 
a  healthy  school  girl  would  soon  ruin 
them.  She  will  need  two  or  three 
woolen  dresses  and  half  a  dozen  white 
or  light-colored  aprons  to  keep  her  neat 
and  clean.  These  aprons  should  be  made 
by  different  patterns  so  she  will  not  tire 
of  them,  and  trimmed  with  lace  or  em¬ 
broidery.  Let  them  be  as  nice  as  you 
like,  for  they  will  last  a  long  time  and 
can  be  washed  when  they  need  it.  In 
making  the  dresses  the  prudent  mother 
plans  to  lengthen  them  so  they  will  not 
be  outgrown.  Many  a  good  garment  has 
been  cast  aside  because  this  has  been 
neglected,  and  it  soon  becomes  too  small 
for  the  wearer.  Plain  full  skirts-  are 
tucked  or  deeply  hemmed.  Gored  skirts 
are  often  ruffled,  and  all  that  is  neces5- 
sary  when  you  wish  to  lengthen  them 
Is  to  piece  them  out  at  the  bottom  and 
move  the  rufile  down.  Plain  sleeves 
may  be  hemmed  at  the  bottom  or  pieced 
out,  and  the  piecing  covered  with  some 
kind  of  trimming,  while  those  made  with 
full  upper  portions  gathered  into  cuffs, 
are  lengthened  by  replacing  the  old  cuffs 
with  deeper  ones.  New  dresses  may 
be  made  of  remnants,  or  if  the  mother 
has  the  knack  of  making  clothes  over 
the  best  parts  of  some  she  has  cast 
aside  may  be  used.  A  package  of  Dia¬ 
mond  dye  is  a  great  help  in  making 
dresses  over,  for  it  will  freshen  the 
goods  and  make  it  bright  and  pretty. 
These  dyes  are  easy  to  use,  and  the  col¬ 
ors  produced  by  them  are  permanent. 
School  dresses  should  be  quite  plain,  for 
an  apron  will  not  fit  well  if  the  dress  is 
trimmed  with  ruffles.  Tight-fitting 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
Jow’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


waists  or  those  made  with  a  yoke  of  any 
shape  desired  with  the  lower  portion 
gathered  and  joined  to  it,  are  pretty. 
The  trimming  may  consist  of  braid  put 
on  around  the  edge  of  the  yoke,  collar 
and  sleeves.  elsie  gray. 


The  Household  Congress. 

Cookxno  Game. — How  many  cooks 
know  just  how  to  prepare  game,  such  as 
rabbits,  squirrels,  etc?  I  have  not  found 
any  In  this  neighborhood.  My  mother, 
when  she  had  this  class  of  meat,  always 
prepared  it  in  this  way:  Put  a  good 
handful  of  salt  into  cold  water  (I  add  a 
pinch  of  saleratus  also),  let  stand  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  hours,  drain  the  water  off,  wash 
in  fresh  cold  water,  put  it  in  kettle,  pour 
hot  water  on  and  let  boil,  adding  salt 
and  half  a  dozen  whole  cloves.  When 
tender  take  the  meat  out  carefully,  lay 
on  a  plate  and  when  the  water  has  all 
run  off  fry  in  good  butter  or  roast  in 
oven,  laying  butter  in  small  pieces  over 
different  parts.  I  am  sure  that  will 
make  any  man  good-natured  if  he  cares 
for  game  at  all.  I  trim  off  as  much  fat 
as  I  can  before  cooking,  as  the  fat  usual¬ 
ly  smells  the  strongest.  anna  b. 

Cooking  Apples. — While  you  are  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  Apple  Consumers' 
League  would  it  not  be  well  to  give  a 
little  advice  or  a  few  recipes  for  cooking 
or  preparing  the  apple  for  the  table?  I 
believe  very  many  otherwise  good  cooks 
think  “any  old  apple”  is  good  enough 
for  sauce  cooked  in  “any  old  dish.”  1 
believe  no  better  fruit  grows  in  the 
Northern  States  than  the  apple,  and  it 
should  have  the  same  care  and  dainti¬ 
ness  used  in  its  preparation  for  food 
that  is  given  other  fruits.  Make  a  syrup 
of  sugar  and  a  very  little  water;  while 
it  is  heating  pare,  quarter  and  core  the 
best  apples  obtainable  at  the  time,  and 
when  the  syrup  boils  drop  the  apples  in 
it,  having  enough  syrup  to  cover  the 
fruit  well.  Make  it  in  a  porcelain-lined 
or  graniteware  kettle  and  keep  it  cov¬ 
ered  while  boiling;  remove  from  the  fire 
just  as  soon  as  the  apples  are  cooked 
clear.  Use  the  same  amount  of  sugar  as 
for  a  like  quantity  of  peaches,  and  do 
i lot  put  through  a  colander  or  use  any 
spice  or  lemon  to  flavor  it  any  more 
than  you  would  with  peaches.  Spitzen- 
bergs.  Northern  Spy  or  Greenings  may 
be  canned  by  this  rule,  and  be  found  as 
delicious  as  peaches.  A  flavorless  half- 
wilted  apple  will  not  make  good  sauce 
or  pies,  unless  it  be  mince  pie. 

MRS.  w.  h.  c. 


Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  ST  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


ONLY  $1.00 


Cot  this  ad. 
out  aud  lend 
to  us  with 
$1.00,  and 
wo  will 
you 

this  hand¬ 
some 

RESERVOIR 
COOK 
STOVE, 

freight  C.O.D., 
subject  to  exam¬ 
ination.  You  can 
examine  It  at 
your  nearest  rail¬ 
road  station,  and 
f  found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  ex¬ 
actly  as  represented,  the  equal  of  stove* 
others  sell  at  *15.00  to  *20.00,  then  pay  the 
igent  Our  C|  I  £*A  and  freight  charges,  less 
PRICE...  ^llsO**  the  *1.00  sent  with  order. 
This  is  the  regular  8-18  sixe,  18x17x11  oven,  *4x44  top, 
weighs  800  pounds,  burns  coal  or  wood,  handsomely 
nickel  trimmed,  largo  porcelain  lined  reservoir,  made  in 
our  own  foundry  and  one  of  the  best  cook  stoves  built. 

WE  SELL  STEEL  RANGES  AT  $12.98 


bj 


snd  In  our  own  foundry  we  make  all  kinds  of  steel  and 
east  iron  stoves  and  ranges,  also  everything  In  heating 
stoves,  which  we  ship  to  any  address  at  actual  foundry 
cost,  with  hut  our  one  small  percentage  of  profit  added. 

Write  for  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE.  Address. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago,  ILL. 


WATER  CLOSET  COMBINATIONS, 

Porcelain  Bowl.  Hardwood  Beat  and  Tank, 
Nickel  Plated  Hush  and  supply  pipes,  com¬ 
plete,  each  *$11.00. 

Cast  Iron  Roll  Rim  Bath  Tubs, 

length  5  ft.  Complete 
witli  full  set  of  nickel 
plated  fittings,  each, 

811.00. 

They  are  new  goods, 
ask  for  free  catalogue 
No.  57  on  plumbing 
und  building  material 


S*  •  t  U  IHuLLd  Send  for  catalog. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  10CLTKB  CO..  Chicago 


ON  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Our  NEW  PEERLESS 

strictly  high-grade, 
drop-head,  hall-Bear- 


8  pace  under  arm 
7Yx5K  in. 

A  20  year  guarantee 
with  each  machine. 


We  will 
return  your 
money  after 
80  days  free 
trial  if  not  en 
tlrcly  aatUfaelury 
and  pay  trans¬ 
portation  both 
ways.  Thoosands 
sold  and  have 
never  been  asked 


easy  running, 
noiseless,  self¬ 
setting  needle, 
self-threading, 
shuttle  full 
sized,  simplest 
made  and  best 
Sewing  Machine 

2Uh.t  $12.50 

up  lu  C24.5U  for  the 
finest  Cabinet  case, 
all  attachments  free. 


to  take  one  back.  Price  SI  9.5O“  “tnl0g  of  everything  true. 
CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFC.  CO..  Depl.  G,  Kalamaioo,  Mich. 


A  2  million  increase 

In  the  past  two  yearB  the  sale  of  “Ball-Band”  goods  increased  over  two 
millions.  Honesty,  quality  and  fair  prices  made  this  increase  possible. 

Knit  Boots ,  Socks ,  Rubber 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  /trctics 

i  the  favor  of  fanners,  ranchmen,  lumbermen,  etc.,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
sterling  merit.  Made  in  many  styles.  Insist  on  getting  the  genuine  “Kull-Huud 


have  won  1 

through  stei....- . . . . ,  -  .  -  ,  , 

Brand.  Look  for  the  Red  Ball  in  the  trade-mark.  Get  them  of  your  dealer. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFC.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Do  You  Want  a  Shot  Gun? 


If  you  do  you  want  a  good  one,  but  you  need  not  pay  fancy  prices  for  it. 
There  is  none  better  made  than  the  Stevens.  No.  1  has  top  snap,  low  rebounding 

hammer,  special  “electro  steel ’’choke  bored 
for  nitro  powder,  walnut  stock,  rubber  butt 
plate  case-hardened  frame.  Forearm  attached 
to  barrel,  and  fitted  with  metal  joint.  Price, 
$5.50,  or  with  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-iT.,  $6.25.  No.  2,  in  addition  to  No.  1,  has  automatic  shell  ejector,  checked 
pistol  grip  and  forearm.  Price,  $6.50,  or 
with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-YL, 

$7.25.  These  guns  are  12,  16  or  20-gage,  28, 

30  and  32-inch  barrel,  and  weigh  about  6}<J 
pounds.  We  will  send  No.  1  free  for  a  club 
10  new  subscriptions;  or  No.  2  for  a  club  of  12. 

No  hoy  or  man  need  be  without  a  good  shot  gun,  when  he  can  get  one  on  these 
terms.  A  few  hours’  time  among  his  neighbors  will  do  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Best  of  all  BLOOD  PUtUFIERS  is 

JAYNE’S  ALTERATIVE.  It  cures  Scrofula. 
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MARKETS 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


New  York,  December  19,  1902. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  79 %;  No.  1, 
Northern  Spring,  84%;  No.  1,  Northern  Du¬ 
luth,  87%.  Coin,  No.  2.  yellow,  61.  Oats, 
No.  2,  mixed,  37%.  Rye,  No.  2,  Western,  63. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  1902,  choice.  $2.65;  me¬ 
dium.  1902,  choice,  $2.35;  pea,  1902,  choice, 
$2.30;  red  kidney,  1902.  choice.  $303.05;  white 
kidney,  1902,  choice,  $2.70@2.75;  black  turtle 
soup,  choice,  $2.50;  yellow  eye,  1902,  choice, 
$2.75  02.80. 

FEED. — City  bran,  bulk.  $18;  standard 
middlings,  $20023;  cottonseed  meal,  $26;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  $27. 

SEEDS.— Toledo,  clover,  January,  $6; 
Timothy,  $1.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Ilay,  prime.  $1;  No. 
1,  90095;  No.  2,  80087%;  No.  3,  60070;  clover, 
60065;  clover,  mixed,  65070;  salt,  45050. 
Straw,  long  rye,  650/75. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81 
per  40-quart  can,  or  3%  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  extra,  30;  firsts, 
27%0)29;  seconds,  250/27;  lower  grades,  220  24; 
held,  extras,  26026%;  held,  firsts,  24025; 
held,  seconds,  220)23.  State  dairy,  half¬ 
tubs,  rancy,  270)28;  half-tubs,  firsts,  25026; 
tubs,  seconds,  220)24;  tubs,  thirds.  2o«/irl; 
tins,  etc.,  20026%.  Western  imitation 
creamery,  finest,  21%@22;  fair  to  good.  18% 
020;  lower  grades,  1701S.  Western  factory, 
held,  finest,  18018%;  held,  lower  grades, 
17017%;  current  make,  best,  18018%;  current 
make,  seconds,  17017%;  thirds,  16%.  Reno¬ 
vated,  fancy,  22022%;  common  to  prime, 
17021.  Packing  stock,  16%@18. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  small,  Fall  made, 
fancy,  13%@13%;  small,  colored,  late  made, 
choice,  13013%;  small,  white,  late  made, 
choice,  13;  small,  good  to  prime,  12%;  small, 
common  to  fair.  11%@12%;  large.  Fall  made, 
fancy,  13%;  large,  colored,  late  made,  chce, 
13@13%;  large,  good  to  prime,  12%;  large, 
common  to  fair,  11%012%.  Light  skims, 
11%;  prime,  10%@11;  fair  to  good,  9%0n. 
common,  607. 

EGGS.— Jersey,  State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  se¬ 
lected,  white,  33035;  fresh-gathered,  fancy, 
mixed,  29;  State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good, 
24026;  held  and  mixed,  20@22.  Western, 
fresh-gathered,  fancy,  26027;  average  best, 
25;  fair  to  good,  23024;  inferior,  20022.  Ky., 
fair  to  prime,  20024.  Tennessee,  fair  to 
prime,  20023.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in¬ 
ferior,  18019;  fresh-gathered,  dirties,  doz., 
16019;  checks,  dozen,  15016.  Refrigerator, 
Fall  packed,  common  to  choice,  20@25; 
Spring  packed,  fey,  local  storage,  charges 
paid  to  Jan.  1,  21%;  Spring  packed,  local 
storage,  good  to  prime,  20021;  Spring  pekd, 
on  dock,  20%21;  Summer  packed,  common 
to  prime,  18020;  limed,  choice,  20;  fair  to 
good,  18019. 

HONEY.— N.  Y.  State,  clover,  comb,  fey, 
lb,  15016;  fair  to  good,  12@14;  buckwheat, 
comb,  12014;  extracted,  clover,  707%;  ex¬ 
tracted  buckwheat,  6%07.  California,  ex¬ 
tracted,  lb,  6%@7.  Southern  ,  extracted, 
gallon,  60070. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1902,  choice,  lb,  35037; 
medium,  32034;  ordinary,  29031;  olds,  7012%. 

GINSENG.— Northern  and  Eastern,  $50 
5.50;  Western,  $404.50;  Southern  and  South¬ 
western,  $3.7504.25. 

ORANGES.— New  York  auction  sales. 
California  navel,  box,  $1.6004;  Florida,  $2.40 
@3.75;  Jamaica,  bbl.,  $3.87%4.50.  Grape  fruit, 
Florida,  80036  per  case;  $3.7506. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
Boston,  dozen,  $1.50.  Lettuce,  Boston,  doz., 
2501.  Mushrooms,  lb,  10050.  Radishes,  100 
bunches,  $102.  Tomatoes,  lb,  20025. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evap.,  1902, 
fancy,  707%;  choice,  606%;  prime,  5%05%; 
common,  405;  sun-dried,  1902,  S'th’n,  sliced, 
405%;  quarters,  405;  chops,  1902,  per  100  lbs., 
$2.2502.50;  cores  and  skins,  1902,  per  100 
lbs.,  $1.2501.50.  Raspberries,  evaporated, 
1902,  lb,  23.  Huckleberries,  1902.  17018.  Black¬ 
berries,  1902,  808%.  Cherries,  1902,  20022. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  fancy,  red 
table  varieties,  bbl.,  $203;  Ben  Davis.  $1,500 
2;  King,  $1.5003;  Hubbardston,  $1.2502; 
Baldwin,  $102.25;  Spitzenberg,  $1.50@3;  N’n 
Spy,  $102;  Greening,  $102.50;  common  grds, 
d.-h.  bbl.,  7501.  Pears,  Lawrence,  bbl., 
$1.5002.25;  Winter  Nelis,  $1.5002.25;  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  $1.2501.50;  Kicffer,  d.-h.  bbl.,  $10 
2;  as  to  kinds,  per  bushel  box,  $102.  Grapes, 
Western  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  small  basket,  100 
14;  black,  6012;  case,  $101.50;  Concord,  10- 
bkt  case,  $1;  Concord,  in  trays,  ton,  $40060; 
Catawba,  $40060.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 
large  varieties,  prime  to  fancy,  bbl.,  $10 «i 
12;  Early  Black,  prime,  $10011;  common  to 
fair,  $609;  per  4-to-bbl.  crate,  $2.3502.50; 
Jersey,  bbl.,.  $8.75  09.50;  crate,  $2.6002.90. 
Strawberries,  Norfolk,  quart,  10015;  North 
Carolina,  10025;  Florida,  50065;  California, 
pint,  25050. 

VEGETABLES.  —  Potatoes,  Bermuda, 
prime,  bbl.,  $404.50;  Bermuda,  seconds,  $20 
3;  Long  Island,  in  bulk,  bb.,  $2@2.25;  State, 
Pa.  and  Mich.,  per  ISO  lbs,  $1.5002;  Wis.  and 
other  Western,  per  180  lbs,  $1.5001.87;  West¬ 
ern,  sack.  $1.7501.90;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.7502: 
sack,  $1.7501.90;  Va.,  second  crop,  prime, 
bbl.,  $1.5001.75;  Va.,  culls,  bbl.,  $1;  Maine, 
sack. $1.75  02.25;  Irish,  sack.  $1.8502;  German, 
168- lb  sack,  $1.75@2;  Belgium,  16S-lb  sack, 
$1.7502;  Sweets,  So.  Jersey,  bbl.,  $2.5003.75; 
Southern,  yellow,  bbl.,  $1.5002.25.  Brussels 
sprouts,  quart,  5010.  Beets,  L.  I.,  and  Jer¬ 
sey,  bbl.,  7501;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  .  $204. 
Carrots,  L.  I.,  and  Jersey,  bbl.,  $101.25. 
Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  red,  ton,  $10013; 
white,  ton,  $9011;  domestic,  white,  ton,  $60 
8;  red,  100,  $1.5003.50;  white,  100,  $1.5003; 
Cauliflowers,  fair  to  fancy,  bbl.  $2,500)5: 
culls,  bbl.,  $102.  Celery,  fancy,  large,  doz., 
30050;  medium  size,  doz.,  15025;  small, *5010. 
Cucumbers,  Florida,  crate,  $1.25@2.25;  Fla., 
basket.  $1.5002.50.  Chicory,  New  Orleans, 
bbl.,  $204.  Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl..  $20 
4  Eggplants,  Florida,  box,  $101.75.  Kale, 
Norfolk,  bbl.,  40.  Lettuce,  North  Carolina, 
basket,  75@1.25;  Norfolk,  basket,  50@1; 
Charleston,  basket,  $102;  Florida,  basket, 
$103;  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@4.  Onions,  L. 
I.  and  Jersey,  red,  bbl.,  $1.5001.75;  yellow, 
$202.50;  Orange  Co.,  white,  7502.50;  Orange 
Co.,  yellow,  bag,  $1.7502.25;  red,  bag,  $1.37@ 


1.62;  Connecticut,  white,  bbl.,  $407;  Con¬ 
necticut,  yellow,  $202.50;  Connecticut,  red, 
$1.5002;  Western,  yellow,  bag,  $12502.25; 
white  pickle  onions,  bbl.,  $306;  white  pickle 
onions,  basket,  $102.  Okra,  Florida,  car¬ 
rier.  $102.  Peppers,  Jersey,  basket,  $1,250 
1.50;  Florida,  carrier,  $202.50.  Parsnips, 
bbl.,  $101.25.  Pumpkins,  bbl.,  50075.  Rad¬ 
ishes,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $304.  Romaine. 
New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $204;  Southern,  basket, 
$1.  Spinach.  Norfolk,  bbl.,  50.  String  beans, 
Florida,  wax,  basket,  $102;  Florida,  wax, 
ciate,  $101.50;  Florida,  green,  basket,  $102; 
Florida,  green,  crate.  $101,50.  Squash, 
marrow,  bbl.,  60075;  Hubbard,  bbl..  7501. 
Turnips,  Canada,  Russia,  bbl.,  70080;  Jer¬ 
sey,  Russia,  bbl.,  60070;  white,  bbl.,  $101.25. 
Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier,  $1.5003.50;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  box,  7501.50. 

GAME.— Quail,  dozen,  $2.5003.  Partridges, 
fresh,  pair,  $1.2501.75;  frozen,  pair,  $1,250 

I. 50.  Grouse,  frozen,  pair,  $2.5002.75.  Wood¬ 
cock.  pair,  $101.40.  English  snipe,  dozen, 
$202.50.  Plover,  Golden,  dozen,  $2.7503; 
grass,  $1.50@8.  Wild  ducks,  canvas,  pair, 
$203;  red  head,  $1.5002;  ruddy.  $1.2501.50; 
mallard,  7501;  teal,  40060.  Rabbits,  pair, 
28035. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
veals,  prime,  lb,  11%@12;  common  to  good, 
10011;  buttermilks,  709;  grassers,  5%@6%. 
Pork,  Jersey t  dressed,  light,  lb,  8%09;  me¬ 
dium,  8%@8%;  heavy,  prime,  7%@8.  Roast¬ 
ing  pigs,  lb,  12@14.  Pork  tenderloins,  18@19. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Spring  chickens,  lb, 

II.  Fowls,  lb,  12.  Roosters,  old,  lb,  8.  Tur¬ 
keys,  lb,  13.  Ducks,  Western,  pair,  80@1; 
Southern  and  Southwestern,  pair,  70080. 
Geese,  Western,  pair,  $1.5001.62;  Southern 
and  Southwestern,  pair,  $1.2501.37.  Live 
pigeons,  pair.  15020. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  Jersey 
and  up-river,  fancy,  20;  fair  to  good,  18@1:>. 
Del.  and  Md.,  fancy,  20;  fair  to  good,  180 
19.  State  and  Pennsylvania,  fancy,  20.  O. 
and  Mich.,  fancy,  19%02O;  fair  to  good,  170 
19;  other  Western,  fancy,  19;  fair  to  prime, 
17018;  old,  16016%;  common  to  fair,  14016. 
Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  lb,  22024;  roast¬ 
ers,  lb,  IS;  mixed  sizes,  150/17;  State  and 
Penn.,  broilers,  fancy,  18020;  fancy  roast¬ 
ing,  15016;  mixed  sizes,  13014;  poor,  10012; 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  scalded,  fancy,  14;  other 
Western,  fancy,  13%;  fair  to  good,  12013; 
capons,  Ohio,  fancy,  large,  18019;  mixed, 
16017.  Fowls,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  scalded, 
fancy,  13;  other  Western,  scalded,  fancy, 
13;  dry-picked,  fancy,  13;  fair  to  good,  ll1 
12%.  Ducks,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  fancy,  170 
18;  other  Western,  fancy,  17;  Western,  fair 
to  good,  14016.  Geese,  Md.  and  other  near¬ 
by,  fancy,  14015;  Western,  fancy,  13013%, 
Western,  fair  to  good,  11@12%.  Squabs, 
prime,  large,  white,  dozen,  $2  75;  mixed, 
$2.2502.37;  dark,  $1.75. 

TOBACCO. 

VIRGINIA  SHIPPING.— Common  lugs, 
5%06%;  common  to  medium  leaf,  S%@9; 
medium  to  good  leaf,  dark,  9010;  good  leaf, 
light,  10@11;  good  to  fine  leaf,  dark,  ll%i;< 
12%;  light,  12%@14. 

SEED  LEAF.— Connecticut  fillers,  8010; 
average  lots,  20025;  fine  wrappers,  500  75. 
New  York  State  fillers,  608;  average  lots, 
12018;  fine  wrappers,  40050.  Pennsylvania 
fillers,  7010;  average  lots,  12017. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Calves,  veal,  $505.50;  barn¬ 
yards,  $3.2504.  Sheep,  $304.25.  Lambs, 
$4.7006.12%.  Hogs,  State,  $6.5506.60. 

EAST  BUFFALO.  —  Calves,  $5.5008.75. 
Sheep,  $1.7504.  Lambs,  $4.2505.75.  Hogs, 
heavy,  $6.5506.65;  mixed,  $6.4506.50;  roughs, 
$5.7506. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5,400 
6.90;  poor  to  medium,  $305.25;  Texans,  $3,750 
4.80;  stockers  and  feeders,  $204.50.  Sheep, 
$2.7504.50.  Lambs,  $406.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers,  $5.9006.30;  good  to  choice,  heavy, 
$6.3506.70;  light,  5.6006.15. 


FURS. 

Nor.  West. 

Southern  & 

&  Eastern. 

So.  W’n. 

Black  bear  . 

,$20.00@$30.00 

$15,000  $25.00 

Cubs  &  yearlings.  5.000  15.00 

4.00@ 

12.00 

Badger  . 

.  5.000  1.50 

500 

80 

Otter  . 

.  7.000  10.00 

5.000) 

9.00 

Beaver,  large . 

.  6.000  8.00 

5.000 

7.00 

Medium  . 

.  5.000  6.00 

4.000 

5.01 

Small  . 

.  3.000  4.00 

3.000) 

4.00 

Silver  fox  . 

.  50.000200.00 

. @ 

Cross  fox  . 

.  8.00@  25.00 

. 0 

Red  fox  . 

.  2.000  4.00 

1.500 

2.50 

Gray  fox  . 

750  90 

600 

80 

Fisher  . 

.  5.000  10.00 

. @ 

Wolf  prairie  . 

.  1.50@  2.00 

1.00@ 

1.75 

Timber  . 

.  2.000  4.00 

1.500 

3.00 

Wolverine  . 

.  4.000)  8.00 

. @ 

Lynx  . 

.  4.000  8.00 

. @ 

Wild  cat  . 

50@  1.50 

40@ 

75 

Civet  cat  . 

. 0  . 

200) 

25 

House  cat,  black. 

. @  . 

200 

25 

Colored  . 

. @ . 

50 

10 

Marten,  dark  — 

.  5.000  15.00 

. @ 

Pale  . 

.  3.000  5.00 

. ©) 

Skunk,  black  — 

.  1.250  1.50 

1.100 

1.25 

Half-striped  ... 

750  80 

600 

70 

Long  striped  ... 

75@  85 

. 0 

"'40 

Striped  . 

400  45 

300 

White  . 

200  25 

200 

Raccoon  . 

.  1.000  1.50 

500 

1.10 

Opossum,  large  .. 

500  60 

450 

55 

Medium  . 

35@  40 

25@ 

30 

Small  . 

100  15 

80 

10 

Rabbit  . 

. @  . 

1@ 

1% 

Mink  . 

.  2.000  3.50 

1.00@ 

2.00 

Muskrat,  Winter. 

140  15 

130 

14 

Fall  . 

.  100  11 

9@ 

10 

Kits  . 

30  4 

3@ 

4 

Flint  Corn  Fodder. — Several  years  ago, 
one  of  my  neighbors  one  Spring  carried 
out  of  his  hay  rigging  several  fair-sized 

loads  of  stubs  of  stalks,  and  while  visiting 
me  one  day  asked  where  my  pile  of  orts 
(stalks)  was.  I  told  him  I  dia  not  have 
any,  only  what  worked  through  the 
stanchion  and  got  into  the  manure.  I 
didn’t  understand  his  methods  and  sup¬ 
posed  his  result  was  from  feeding  too 
many  stalks.  He  did  not  understand  my 
methods,  and  supposed  I  fed  so  few  that 
they  had  to  eat  everything  or  starve.  To¬ 
day  we  understand  it  to  be  the  difference 
between  the  flint  stalk  and  the  softer  dent. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Wants,  for  Sale  oi  Exchange 


LiveWild  Rabbits  Wanted 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 


ACIinCPDIDCD  w>s,linF  to  complete  his 
OUDOUniDCn  llles,  wants  Nos.  2617  to 
2647  of  Vol.  54.  1895;  full  volume  56  of  1897;  the  Issue 
of  November  15.  1902.  and  index  for  Vol.  55  of  1S96. 
State  price  for  all.  SUBSCRIBER,  care  THE  R.  N.-Y. 


\JLf  A  |k|  t  Ten  live  hustling  agents 

Ww  ll  I  EL  in  the  State  of  New  York 
to  canvass  for  a  well-known  article.  Must  have 
good  reference.  Salary  and  expenses  paid  weekly. 
Address  EMPLOYER, care  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


Virginia  Lands 

Productive  soil,  delightful  climate.  Free  catalogue. 
R.  li.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Incorp.,  Richmond.  Va. 


One  of  the  most  desirable  fruit  farms 

in  Virginia.  In  splendid  order.  Will  pay  10  per  cent 
on  price  asked  and  profit  will  increase  steadily.  Near 
great  markets,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  mild 
climate  in  most  healthful  belt,  in  United  States. 
Albemarle  Immigration  Society,  Charlottesville.  Va. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PROPERTY 

have  a  farm  or  business  that  you  want  to  turn  i nto 
cash  quick  send  description  and  price  to-day  for  our 

Address  CASH  REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE, 

Dept.  N.  Library  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 


All  COUNTRY  DEALERS andTRAPPERS 

will  do  well  by  writing  for  reliable  prices  before  sell¬ 
ing.  Honest  dealings  and  correct  grading  my  motto 
Reference:  First  National  Bank  of  HIghtstown. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Furs  and  Dealei 
In  Ginseng,  HIghtstown,  Lock  Box  48.  N.  J. 


WANTED,  FARMER. 

If  an  intelligent  young  married  man  with  $400  or 
$500  capital  wishes  to  enter  farming,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  immediate  opportunity  in  Monmouth 
County.  N.  J.  Full  particulars  furnished  by  HOWARD 
GOLDSMITH,  Floral  Park,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves, game, etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


QEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL. 

FLORIDA  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  will 
send  descriptive  booklet,  containing  photographic 
view's  free  of  charge  to  all  desiring.  Hammonton 
Is  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  30  minutes 
from  Atlantic  City,  30  from  Philadelphia,  and  2% 
hours  from  New  York.  Has  8  schools,  7  churches, 
and  over  4,000  population.  Two  railroads  to  all 
points.  It  is  the  great  fruit  and  poultry  district.  No 
malaria.  Cheap  farms.  Healthiest  section  of  U.  S. 


U  |kJ|—  I  offer  for  sale  a  fine  farm  of  800 
■  IX  Iwl  acres,  located  on  a  branch  of  South¬ 

ern  Railroad.  In  Washington  Co.,  Ga.,  one  mile  from 
railroad  station ;  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches;  fine 
school  and  good  neighbors.  Labor  plentiful  and  under 
good  control.  Fine  climate,  healthy,  and  good  water. 
Produces  profitably  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  cow  peas. 
West  Tndia  cane,  sorghum,  vegetables,  peaches  and 
melons.  Railroad  switch  on  farm;  cheap  cabins  for 
tenants;  building  material  very  reasonable.  Easily 
subdivided  into  small  farms.  70  miles  from  Augusta. 
Ga.;  70  miles  from  Macon,  Ga.:  140  miles  from  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Ga.  Splendid  opportunity  for  Ideal  Southern 
home.  Price.  $16,000.  Titles  perfect.. 

GEO.  D.  WAKTHKN.  Executor,  Sandersvillo. Ga. 


NAMES  OF  FARMERS  WANTED 

The  Valley  Farmer  wants  names  and  addresses  of 
farmers  anywhere  In  the  U.  S.  They  want  to  get  them 
interested  in  their  big  farm  magazine,  which  now  has 
a  circulation  of  over  100.000  copies  and  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  farm  paper  in  the  West.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  is  50c.  per  year,butif  you  will  send  them 
five  farmers’ names  and  addresses  and  ton  cents  In 
stamps  or  silver,  they  will  enter  you  as  a  subscriber 
fully  paid  for  a  whole  year.  Address 
Valley  Farmer,  89  'Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


Books  Worth  Buying 


Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry . $2.00 

The  Forcing  Book,  Bailey .  1.00 

The  Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.00 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.00 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson .  1.25 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

The  Domestic  Sheep,  Stewart .  1.50 


OUR  CLUBBING  BABGAINS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  1903. 


BECAUSE  of  the  advertising  we  give  the  following  papers,  we  have 
been  able  to  get  exceptional  rates  for  the  subscriptions.  We  do  all 
the  work  and  assume  all  the  expense,  giving  our  own  subscribers 
the  full  benefit  of  the  rates  to  us.  In  this  way  every  reader  who 
takes  one  of  the  combination  offers,  shares  in  the  benefits  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  value  of  The  R.  N.-Y.;  all  subscriptions  may  be  new  or  renewals.  These 
papers  and  magazines  have  been  selected  for  their  especial  merit,  and  no 
better  are  published  in  their  class. 


Tri- Weekly  World .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 


Hoard’s  Dairyman .  $1.00 


Tlte  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 


Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.15 

Farm  Poultry .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 


Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  $1.00 

Success .  1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Farm  Poultry .  1.00 


Regular  Price .  $4.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.50 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal . 50 


Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.15 

Inter-Ocean,  Chicago .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 


Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.00 

Household .  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Farm  Poultry .  1.00 

Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.00 

The  Arena .  $2.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Farm  Poultry .  1.00 


Regular  Price .  $2.50 

Our  Price  to  You . #1.75 


Regular  Price .  $4.50 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.75 


Books  and  Periodicals • 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine .  $2.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker . 1.00 

Breeders’  Gazette .  2.00 

Regular  Price .  $5.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #3.00 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine .  $2.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Everybody’s  Magazine .  1.00 

Regular  Price .  $4.00 

Our  Price  to  You . #2.50 


The  New  Horticulture.  Stringfellow. . .  $0.50 


The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Errors  About  Plants .  1.00 

Regular  Price .  $2.50 

Our  Price  to  You . #1.50 

The  New  Hortictilture .  $0.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 

Cauliflower .  1.00 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal . 50 


Regular  Price .  $3.00 

Our  Price  to  Yott . #1.75 


We  will  quote  you  prices,  by  return  mail,  on  any  list  of  periodicals  or 
books  you  submit,  and  save  you  money.  Call  your  neighbor’s  attention  to 
these  bargains.  You  may  use  any  of  these  combinations  for  Christmas 
presents,  sending  to  one  or  more  addresses.  Foreign  postage  will  be  extra. 
Send  orders  early  for  prompt  service.  Every  publishing  bouse  is  behind  at 
end  of  the  year,  and  delays  at  that  time  are  unavoidable. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  409  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ‘  ‘TH  EUUM  ASTER  "WORKMAN ,  ’  ’ 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  %  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  oi  engine 
required.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  T11E  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Established  1853.  Meagher  and  15th  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

Part  II. 

John  Gould,  of  Ohio,  discussed  “The 
Dairyman’s  Triumph”  and  made  out  a 
strong  case  showing  how  the  man  with 
the  cow  has  helped  build  up  our  National 
prosperity.  “It  is  computed  that  we  are 
now  producing  1,100,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
annually,  and  about  500,000,000  pounds  of 
cheese,  in  addition  to  the  milk  trade,  and 
are  exporting  practically  nothing,  while 
even  in  18S0  we  sent  abroad  127,000,000  pounds 
of  cheese  and  40,000,000  pounds  of  butter. 
Why  this  change?  Because  with  educa¬ 
tion  and  skill,  with  cold  storage  and  better 
ways  of  handling,  we  are  now  making  our 
butter  and  cheese  so  much  finer  that  we 
are  consuming  it  at  home  and  saving 
freight  and  commission.  It  is  safe  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  we  shall  soon  be  importing  no  in¬ 
considerable  proportion  of  the  butter  and 
cheese  we  consume.  At  present  no  market 
in  Europe  can  pay  Jamestown  prices  for 
these  commodities.” 

Prof.  H.  A.  Harding,  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  read  a  businesslike  paper 
on  “Rusty  Spots  in  Cheese.”  A  thorough 
cleaning  of  the  factory  is  necessary  when 
this  trouble  appears.  Hot  diluted  potash 
is  used  for  scrubbing  followed  by  white¬ 
wash  on  walls  and  ceilings.  Live  steam 
must  be  turned  upon  all  vats  and  utensils. 
The  substance  of  Prof.  Harding’s  paper  is 
published  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  by  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Sta*>on.  All  dairymen 
should  send  lor  it. 

F.  G.  Urner,  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Produce 
Review,  discussed  “Markets  for  Dairy 
Products.”  He  said  the  ideal  system  of 
marketing  was  that  which  distributes  the 
produce  from  the  producer  to  consumer, 
with  the  least  cost.  There  is  an  evolution 
at  work,  which  is  slowly  and  naturally 
bettering  our  methods  of  marketing.  Bet¬ 
ter  transportation  and  cold  storage  facili¬ 
ties  are  securing  more  uniformity  in  prices, 
so  the  producer  gets  a  more  dependable 
and  stable  market.  The  producer  is  being 
brought  into  a  more  direct  contact  with 
the  consumer.  Improvement  of  quality  and 
cooperation  of  producers  are  the  main  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  improvement  and  control  of  the 
dairyman’s  market.  In  reporting  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  his  paper  Mr.  Urner  made  this  criti¬ 
cism: 

“The  Association  is  not  a  historical  so¬ 
ciety;  the  eyes  of  its  members  should  be 
turned  forward  rather  than  backward.  In¬ 
stead  of  continually  reverting  to  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past,  as  seems  to 
be  the  fashion  at  every  succeeding  annual 
convention,  would  It  not  be  better  to  dwell 
upon  the  possibilities  of  the  present  and  fu¬ 
ture?  Instead  of  taking  up  half  the  time 
of  the  sessions  with  an  account  of  how  the 
American  farmer  has  compassed  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  magnifying  the  deeds  already  ac¬ 
complished  would  it  not  be  better  to  devote 
the  whole  time  to  a  more  minute  and  prac¬ 
tical  consideration  of  the  duties  of  the  day 
and  hour?" 

George  L.  Flanders,  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  read  an  able  paper  on 
the  Comity  of  States,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  interstate  commerce. 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  do  justice  to  this 
paper  in  any  synopsis. 

H.  E.  Cook  read  a  paper  on  “The  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Fancy  Milk  Products.”  The  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  fancy  cheese  industry  is  in 
Greene  County,  Wis.,  where  the  people  are 
mostly  Swiss.  The  fancy  cheeses  are  in 
growing  demand,  and  the  industry  should 
receive  more  attention.  The  cheese  is  made 
in  kettles  now  manufactured  with  steam 
connection.  The  curd  is  cooked  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  a  large  waste  of  fat  takes 
place,  which  is  saved  in  the  better  equipped 
factories,  by  passing  the  whey  through  a 
separator,  or  is  hand  skimmed.  The  cheese 
requires  from  75  to  100  days  for  curing.  First 
it  is  put  in  a  cellar,  with  a  temperature  of 
65  to  70  degrees,  next  in  a  temperature  of 
60  to  65  degrees,  and  finally  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  not  above  60  degrees.  It  is  a  sweet 
milk  production,  yet  there  are  certain  fer¬ 
ments,  apparently  demanded,  for  develop¬ 
ing  its  flavor,  and  especially  the  “eyes”  for 
which  it  is  noted.  There  is  a  group  of  Ger¬ 
man  cheeses  that  have  as  a  basis  of  manu¬ 
facture,  the  same  general  principles.  The 
cheeses  when  cured,  take  on  a  peculiar 
flavor,  for  which  taste  must  be  acquired, 
and  they  are  highly  prized  by  our  foreign 
population.  The  curds  are  dipped  at  a 
temperature  of  86  degrees  and  placed  on 
a  draining  table,  the  temperature  being 
held  at  about  SO  degrees,  during  the  drain¬ 
ing  process.  These  cheese  are  to  some  extent 
consumed  fresh.  The  American  consumers 
are  learning  to  like  fresh  cheese.  In  the 
manufacture  of  fancy  cheese  the  pure  and 
sweet  condition  of  the  milk  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  without  this  skill  is  wasted. 
Quality  is  dependent  on  complete  and  care¬ 
ful  drainage.  The  dealer  should  be  the 
first  man  to  consult  before  venturing  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
cheeses.  Prof.  G.  W.  Cavanaugh  also  read 
a  paper  at  the  evening  session,  entitled. 
“Chemistry  of  Milk.”  The  development  of 


the  lactic  acid,  and  the  accurate  measur¬ 
ing  of  the  amount  present,  has  assumed  an 
important  place  in  butter  making.  Butter 
makers  state  that  there  is  a  direct  relation 
between  the  amount  of  acid,  and  the  flavor 
of  the  butter  made  from  it.  Nearly  every 
large  butter  maker  now  applies  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  chemistry,  when  he  measures  the 
acid  with  a  standard  solution  of  alkali. 
Chemistry  has  aided  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  showing  the  relation  of  food 
nutriment  to  milk  constituents.  As  the 
protein  in  foods  costs  more  than  the  starch 
and  sugar,  it  follows  that  the  casein  of 
milk  is  the  most  expensive  constituent  to 
produce,  though  the  fat  nearly  always  de¬ 
termines  its  market  value.  When  the 
dairymen  shall  so  adjust  the  proportions 
of  food  constituents  to  milk  production 
with  the  same  skill  as  the  manufacturers 
treat  their  products,  we  shall  be  on  the 
way  to  cheapening  the  production  of  milk. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  read  a  paper  on  “The 
Improvement  of  the  Dairy  Cow.”  He  said 
every  cow  in  New  York  State  is  just  as 
good  as  she  can  be  considering  her  breed¬ 
ing,  food  and  environment.  Yet  the  sad¬ 
dest  fact  we  have  is  the  low  production 
of  the  average  dairy  cow.  There  are  too 
many  nondescripts  in  the  dairy  herds.  The 
improvement  of  these  cows,  by  more  thor¬ 
ough  blood  in  them,  must  begin  by  edu¬ 
cating  men  to  breed  them.  Our  breeders 
have  failed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
dairymen.  They  are  selling  us  sires  from 
dams  that  are  of  the  dairy  type,  and  are 
of  low  milk  or  butter  production.  We  need 
to  breed  desirable  characteristics  into  the 
dairy  cow,  then  to  put  her  into  the  best 
environment  possible,  and  feed  her  food 
that  will  make  milk. 

O.  C.  Gregg,  of  Minnesota,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Ideal  Types  of  the  Dairy  Cow," 
told  how  he  had  failed  to  improve  his  cows 
for  dairy  purposes,  by  purchasing  sires  of 
breeders  of  purebred  stock,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  study  the  subject  of  breeding 
for  a  higher  production  of  milk  and  butter. 
He  learned  how  Nature’s  plan  is  to  evolve 
new  types,  by  change  of  environment  and 
demands  on  the  organs  of  animals.  He 
profited  by  the  study  of  the  science  of 
breeding,  and  began  to  breed  along  the 
lines  of  the  maternal  development  of  the 
cow,  with  the  form  of  the  ideal  cow  in  his 
mind.  First,  he  said,  the  dairy  cow  should 
be  open  and  loose  ribbed  to  allow  for  the 
development  of  the  nutritive  organs.  This 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  beef  animal, 
which  is  close  ribbed.  The  cow  should 
have  thin  neck  and  shoulders,  small  horns, 
as  showing  the  eliminating  side  of  the  an¬ 
imal.  and  developing  the  maternal  side. 
The  cow  should  have  a  large  “middle 
piece”  or  deep  body,  showing  large  ca¬ 
pacity  for  food.  The  sire  at  the  head  of 
the  herd  should  be  of  the  dairy  type. 

Dr.  Jordan  spoke  on  “Economics  of  Feed¬ 
ing  Animals.”  He  said  we  want  funda¬ 
mental  information,  or  facts  that  are  the 
basis  of  true  success  in  agriculture.  Ig¬ 
norance  never  saved  anyone,  morally  or 
financially.  No  farmer  can  purchase  fer¬ 
tility  for  his  soil,  or  food  for  his  animals, 
unless  he  has  reliable  knowledge  about 
some  things.  He  must  have  some  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge.  Science  is  only  well- 
grounded  knowledge.  The  subject  of  feed¬ 
ing  depends  largely  what  you  can  grow  on 
your  farm.  For  instance.  Alfalfa  is  worth 
a  trial  on  every  farm  in  this  State,  to  see 
if  you  can  grow  it.  Every  farmer  should 
be  an  experimenter  on  his  own  farm.  In 
no  other  way  can  you  obtain  so  valuable 
knowledge.  Study  your  own  farm,  to 
learn  what  you  can  best  do  with  it.  Some 
farmers  can  afford  to  pasture  their  cows 
wholly,  and  some  cannot.  What  you  can 
best  produce  on  your  farm  is  the  import¬ 
ant  question  to  you.  The  cost  of  the  food 
you  grow  cannot  always  be  estimated  by 
what  your  time  is  worth  at  good  wages, 
for  all  farmers  could  not  get  pay  for  their 
time  in  this  way,  if  they  did  not  grow  for¬ 
age  crops.  The  great  problem  is  how  to  make 
the  farm  feed  the  cow.  He  said  the  land 
at  the  experiment  station  used  for  growing 
cattle  foods  produced  food  worth  $18  per 
acre. 


MILK  NOTES. 

The  milk  from  this  section  nearly  all  goes 
to  the  Mutual  Milk  and  Cream  Company  at 
their  station  at  Falls  Village,  though  some 
goes  to  the  Borden  stations  at  Canaan, 
Conn.,  and  Millerton,  N.  Y.  The  Mutual 
Company  gives  the  following  prices  for  six 
months  from  October  1,  1802:  October,  $1.12; 
November,  $1.20;  December,  $1.25;  January, 
$1.25;  February,  $1.15;  March,  $1.10  per  40- 
quart  can.  The  foreman  of  the  receiving 
station  told  me  that  they  had  exactly  the 
same  dairies  as  last  year,  and  were  re¬ 
ceiving  600  quarts  per  day  less  than  a  year 
ago.  They  now  receive  about  90  cans,  I 
think.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
forage  but  much  of  the  hay  was  cut  late, 
and  some  badly  damaged  by  rains.  Corn 
in  many  cases  was  poor  and  farmers  will 
have  to  buy  more  grain  than  usual.  The 
feeds  principally  bought  by  the  farmers 
are  Buffalo  gluten  and  Pillsbury’s  fancy 
mixed  feed.  Many  farmers  keep  too  many 


cows  which  pay  no  profit,  and  few  under¬ 
stand  that  plenty  of  good  care  will  largely 
increase  the  flow  of  milk.  h.  g. 

Falls  Village,  Conn. 

The  milk  trade  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
grown  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years. 
This  increased  demand  for  raw  milk  means 
less  to  be  delivered  at  cheese  factories  and 
creameries,  and  this  prevents  too  much  of 
a  surplus.  People  in  the  city  are  using 
more  milk  than  ever  before.  It  was  form¬ 
erly  regarded  as  a  luxury  but  now  is 
known  as  a  food.  Where  people  formerly 
bought  a  pint  they  now  want  a  quart  or 
more.  The  restaurant  trade  in  milk  has 
been  multiplied — 10  glasses  are  sold  for 
drinking  purposes  where  one  was  formerly 
called  for.  Even  the  great  department 
stores  now  sell  great  quantities  of  bottled 
milk  at  a  low  figure— as  "leaders”  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  trade.  This  increased 
use  of  raw  milk  is  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  signs  of  the  business.  J. 


A  Quart  Bali. 

Now  and  again  there  is  an  item  in  the 
newspapers  concerning  the  birth  of  a 
puny  baby  so  small  that  a  quart  cup 
holds  it  comfortably.  If  the  article  told 
all  the  facts  it  would  probably  tell  also 
of  a  mother  who  in  weakness  and  misery 
had  looked  forward  to  the  baby’s  advent 
with  shrinking  and  fear. 

To  have  fine,  healthy  children  the 
mother  must  be  healthy,  and  it  is  the 
common  testimony 
of  mothers  that  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  not  only  pro¬ 
motes  the  mother’s 
health  but  also  gives 
her  strength  to  give 
her  child. 

'*  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ”  accom¬ 
plishes  these  results 
by  tranquilizing  the 
nerves,  promoting  a 
healthy  appetite, 
and  giving  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep.  It  increases  physical  vigor 
and  gives  great  muscular  elasticity,  so 
that  the  baby’s  advent  is  practically 
painless.  It  is  the  best  of  tonics  for 
nursing  mothers. 

” I  gladly  recommend  Dr.  Pierce's  favorite 
Prescription,”  writes  Mrs.  J.  W.  G.  Stephens,  of 
Mila,  Northumberland  County,  Va.  "before 
my  tiiird  little  boy  was  born  1  took  six  bottles. 
He  is  the  finest  child  and  has  been  from  birth, 
and  1  suffered  very  much  less  than  I  ever  did 
before.  I  unhesitatingly  advise  expectant 
mothers  to  use  the  ‘favorite  Prescription.’" 

The  dealer  who  offers  a  substitute  for 
w  Favorite  Prescription  ”  does  so  to  gain 
the  little  more  profit  paid  on  the  sale 
of  less  meritorious  medicines. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  containing  1008  pages,  is  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  expense 
of  mailing  only.  Send  31  one-cent 
stamps  for  the  cloth-bound  volume,  or 
only  21  stamps  for  the  book  in  paper 
covers.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


Fleming's  3  are  free  if  they  fail. 

SPAVINS  CURED 

IN  45  MINUTES. 

Fleming’*  Spavin  Cure  has 

novor  yot  failed.  Oue  treatment 
only  usually  needed.  Not  severo, 
can’t  harm,  does  not  scar.  Every 
claim  made  good  or  no  pay. 
Nothing  else  at  all  like  it..  You 
can’t  afford  not  to  write  us  today. 
Equally  good  for  Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone,  otc. 

WE  WANT  CASES  OF 

Fisfula  &  Poll  Evil 

Cure  them  in  half  the  usual  time 
with  Fleming’s  Fistula  and 
Poll  Kvil  Cure.  Simple,  easy, 
painless,  and  can’t  fail.  No  longer 
need  for  the  existence  of  a  single 
case  of  either  disease. 

We  Cure  Lump  Jaw 

Every  case.  No  pay  if  Flem¬ 
ing’*  Lump  Jaw  Cure  evor 
fails.  Now  used  by  nearly  every 
prominent  stockman  on  tho 
continent.  . 

Write  us  today  for  circulars  on 
any  or  all  tho  above  remedies. 
State  which  circulars  are  wanted. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 

222  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


DIIDTIIDE  CURED  while  you  work.  You  pay 
HU'  I  Ulik  $1  when  cured.  No  cure  no  pay 


/  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

no  matter  where  it  is.  Send  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.  Est. ’96.  Highest  references.  Offices  in  14  cities. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  isnN.  A.  Bldg:.,  Philadelphia 


QAVV  MACHINES 

V  •  u  TlKK.  Tho  best  circular  uiul  drag 


powers,  etc. 


....  _  rag 

I  saw  machines  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Strong  frames,  bab¬ 
bitt.  boxes,  best  steel  blades, 
j  the  fastest  cutting,  safest  and 
strongest  built.  Also  horse 
powers,  silos,  cutters,  dog 
HARDER  MEG.  CO.. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  GROPE  IN  THE  DARK 

Avoid  all  mineral  and  poisonous  substances;  they  heal 
naturally  by  scabbing  and  drying.  Insist  on  having 

VETERINARY  PIXINE 

It  penetrates,  absorbs  and  heals.  Its  power  Is  a 
revelation.  Positively  cures  chronic  scratches,  grease 
iieel,  speed  cracks,  hoof  root,  cowpox,  mange  and 
sores.  Money  back  If  It  fails. 

2  oz..  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  5-lb.  pkge.,  $4. 

At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


“  SAVE  -THE  -  HORSE  » 

(TRADE-MARK) 


Facts  so  true — results  so  convincing — need  one  wonder  why  our  written  guarantee  which  accompanies 
every  bottle  was  constructed  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a  bond. 


1752  N.  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen— In  the  case  of  my  horse  I  can  say  I  was 
not  sanguine  when  t  hree  Veterinary  Surgeons  after 
examining  the  horse  said  he  could  not  bo  cured  of 
bone  spavin  All  agreed  that  he  would  probably  be 
latue  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  a  case  of  two  years 
standing,  and  the  horse  was  12  or  18  years  old  and 
they  said  it  was  almost  impossible  to  cure  such  a 
case.  I  had  him  blistered  several  times  withe. uv  re¬ 
lief.  1  paid  flU  for  two  applications  of  a  wonderful 
cure  and  sent,  him  In  the  country  for  pasture  theearly 
part  of  the  Summer,  and  while  there  fled  a  bottle  of 

- but  ho  came  back  to  me  on  three  legs,  as  It  were, 

with  an  awfully  blistered  leg.  I  would  not  have  him 
tired  and  sent  for  your  medicine,  and  after  the  sore 
healed  my  groom  applied  the  remedy  as  directed.  I 
did  not  use  him  for  a  week  or  two,  but  as  he  grew 
better,  I  used  him  frequently.  His  lameness  gradually 
left  him,  and  to-day  he  seems  as  well  as  ever,  so  that 
the  horse  which  two  months  ago  would  not  have 
brought  $5  at  auction  is  worth  all  of  $800  to  me  and  I 
have  never  ceased  to  bo  grateful  to  the  "Save-the- 
Horse”  remedy  and  have  recommended  It  without 
hesitation  and  you  deserve  all  success. 

W.  H.  BURNETT. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen— My  horse  was  hurt  on  the  outside  of  the 
hock  by  a  severe  blow  which  caused  a  hard  swelling 
to  form  below  the  hock.  The  Veterinary  blistered 
her  and  laid  her  up  for  a  week.  He  said  It  was  pos¬ 
sible  he  would  nave  to  lire  and  blister  her  several 
times  before  it  would  be  entirely  removed,  fused 
part  of  the  bottle  purchased  from  you,  and  the  lump 
appears  to  be  entirely  removed,  and  I  have  worked 
her  continually.  C.  C.  UANGHAM. 

Painter  and  Decorator,  245  W.  20th  St. 


Some  Cases  Take  Two  Bottles. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen— 1  used  two  bottles  of  “Save-the-Horse’ 
as  a  last  resort,  not  having  very  much  faith  in  adver¬ 
tised  preparations.  The  horse  treated  was  a  very 
valuable  bay  tandem  leader.  He  had  a  bone  spavin 
deep  seated,  and  at  the  time  I  started  to  use  "  Save- 
the- Horse”  had  been  laid  up  about  8  months.  He  had 
been  blistered  and  he  had  been  tired  once,  and  was 
just  as  lame  as  before.  My  coachman  applied  your 
remedy  as  directed  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  horse  is 
absolutely  sound  to-day  and  has  been  so  for  several 
months.  I  used  the  horse  during  treatment  for  light 
driving  only.  I  consider  your  remedy  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  on  the  market  to  day,  and  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  btf  able  to  state  tho  facts  In  the  case. 

EDW.  H.  HAWKE,  Jk„  Law  Offices,  G«  B’way. 

.  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen — Our  business  Is  boarding  and  caring  for 
horses.  We  have  many  sent  here  to  be  treated  for 
various  atlllctlons,  among  them  and  on  which  our  tlrst 
trial  of  “  Save-the-Horse"  was  used  was  a  valuable 
mare  with  a  pair  of  bug  spavins.  We  do  notknow 
definitely  of  how  long  standing,  but  she  had  been 
treated  by  a  Veterinarian  and  pronounced  incurable. 
Having  noticed  your  advertisement,  we  decided  to 
give  it  a  trial.  We  began  treating  her  about  the  mid 
die  of  June,  and  at  that  time  she  was  very  lame,  bur, 
wo  allowed  her  to  run  In  pasture  all  the  time  we  were 
using  “Save  the-llorse"  lof  which  we  used  not  quite 
one  bottle'  and  to-day  she  is  a  sound  horse.  We  will 
soon  begin  treating  one  with  bone  spavin  that  has 
been  fired  but  not  cured.  Our  faith  in  it  is  so  strong 
that  we  are  almost  willing  to  guarantee  the  cure. 

W.  H.  BURR. 


Positively  atnl  permanently  cures  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint, 
lapped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind  Puff,  Weak  and  Sprained  Tendons,  and  all  Lameness. 

Contains  no  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  other  forms  of  mercury,  or  any  injurious  ingredient. 
Work  horse  continuously  if  desired.  Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

$5  PER  BOTTLE. 

Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle,  constructed  to  convince  and  protect  you  fully.  The  need  of 
second  bottle  is  almost  improbable,  except  in  rarest  cases.  Guarantee  covers  effectiveness  of  one 
bottle.  Copy  of  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

$5.00  a  bottle  at  all  dealers  and  druggists,  or  sent  prepaid  by  tho  manufacturers. 

TROY  CIIEMICALIj  OO.,  Troy,  3XT.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  CONVENIENT  HOG  TROUGH. 

J.  C.  Norton,  in  Kansas  Farmer,  thus 
describes  the  joys  of  the  operation  of 
feeding  large  numbers  of  hogs  in  open 
troughs  in  the  field: 

You  approach  the  pen  with  the  slop  and 
find  the  pigs  all  muddy  standing  up  on 
the  fence,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
you  to  get  over  without  getting  all  mud 
and  filth,  and  the  trough  a  mass  of  filth. 
You  set  down  the  slop  and  hammer  away 
on  the  pigs'  heads  until  you  can  get.  over 
the  fence  with  the  hoe  to  clean  the  trough 
out,  and  while  doing  this  the  pigs  are  bit¬ 
ing  at  your  boot  straps,  running  between 
your  legs  and  crowding  into  the  trough. 

To  remedy  this  Mr.  Norton  uses  the 
trough,  a  sectional  view  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  355.  The  sills,  1,1,  are  2x4 
stuff  six  or  eight  feet  long,  running 
parallel  19  inches  apart.  Two  two-inch 
planks  12  inches  wide  and  16  feet  long 
are  spiked  to  these  sills,  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  double  trough  2,  2.  Strips 
of  1x4  stuff  form  the  edges,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  parts  of  the  sills  are  boarded 
over,  forming  a  floor.  Eleven  pieces  of 
2x4  scantling  18  inches  long  are  set  on 
end  19  inches  apart  (shown  at  3).  On 
the  edges  of  these  a  12-inch  16-foot 
board  is  nailed  on  each  side,  making  a 
double  partition  in  the  center  of  trough, 
with  four-inch  spaces  between  walls  of 
partition.  Bevel-ended  strips  of  1x4 
boards  are  nailed  across  the  top  of  each 
upright  studding.  On  each  side  an  inch 


J.  C.  NORTON’S  HOG  TROUGH.  Fig.  355. 

board  six  inches  wide  and  16  feet  long 
is  nailed  flaring  out  at  the  top.  Eleven 
braces  are  nailed  on  each  side  over  the 
sills  (shown  at  5).  A  1x4  16-foot  board 
at  the  bottom  of  these  braces  holds  them 
securely.  At  the  top  of  the  braces  a 
nine-inch  board  is  nailed,  at  the  lower 
edge  of  which  is  hinged  the  12-inch 
board,  which  can  be  lowered  at  will  to 
keep  the  trough  clean.  The  end  of  the 
trough  is  set  about  four  feet  from  the 
fence.  A  stile  is  built  on  the  outside, 
and  the  feeder  carries  the  slop  up  these 
steps,  walking  a  plank  to  the  top  of 
trough.  He  can  then  pour  the  feed  into 
the  trough  from  above,  and  is  entirely 
out  of  the  way  of  the  animals. 


HOW  LONG  TO  FORM  AN  EGG? 
Some  Experiments  With  Meat. 

In  1898  I  had  a  pen  divided  into  seven 
sections,  each  of  which  was  seven  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  long,  with  a  run  of  20 
feet  for  each  section.  I  had  80  hens, 
consisting  of  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  My  record  begins  Monday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  on  which  day  I  received  seven 
eggs,  the  next  day  eight,  the  next  21, 
and  so  continued  to  increase  until  I 
received  for  each  month  the  following: 
February  (for  14  days),  341;  March, 
1,304;  April,  1,315;  May,  1,467;  June, 
1,129;  July,  1.091;  August,  874;  Septem¬ 
ber,  706;  October,  412;  November,  100; 
December,  275;  January,  422;  February 
(for  14  days),  301;  making  a  total  of 
9,637.  I  began  feeding  my  hens  with 
warm  mash  in  the  morning,  and  grain 
feed  consisting  of  wheat  or  corn  for 
noon  and  night.  After  the  first  week  I 
obtained  table  scraps  for  the  noon  meal, 
consisting  of  bread,  meat,  oatmeal,  etc., 
but  as  much  of  meat  as  I  could  procure. 
The  hens  soon  responded,  until  I  was 
receiving  40  to  60  eggs  per  day.  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  ascertain  whether  the  table 
scraps  were  the  cause,  or  if  it  was  the 
grain  food,  and  on  April  22  eliminated 


the  table  scraps.  That  day  I  received 
50  eggs,  and  for  the  next  successive 
days  for  a  week  42,  46,  32,  48,  42,  38  re¬ 
spectively.  I  then  began  the  table 
scraps  again,  and  for  the  succeeding 
week  received  as  follows:  21,  26,  32,  38, 
40,  52,  46,  respectively.  I  continued 
therefore  the  table  scraps,  and  obtained 
54,  49,  59,  50,  51,  53,  61,  etc.  This  test  I 
made  the  last  part  of  April  and  the  first 
week  in  May.  In  June  I  concluded  to 
make  a  similar  test,  and  began  June  9, 
on  which  day  I  received  55  eggs,  and 
discontinued  the  table  scrap  meal  for 
another  week,  which  week  showed  the 
following  result:  49,  40,  42,  38,  36,  34, 
36,  respectively.  Then  I  began  the  table 
scrap  again,  and  received  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days  30,  34,  32,  27,  23,  28,  25,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  following  week  48 
eggs.  For  the  month  of  March,  1898,  as 
shown  above,  I  received  1,304  eggs;  for 
the  same  month  (March,  1899),  1,302. 
On  April  1,  1899,  my  contract  for  obtain¬ 
ing  table  scraps  expired,  and  I  returned 
to  the  old  method  of  warm  mash  for 
morning  and  grain  feed  for  noon  and 
night.  In  April,  1898,  I  received  1,315, 
while  the  corresponding  month  (April, 
1899)  only  1,156.  In  May,  1898,  1,467, 
while  in  May,  1899,  only  785. 

From  this  one  can  readily  conclude 
that  eggs  are  formed  more  rapidly  than 
the  ordinary  person  would  suppose,  and 
that  one  of  the  essential  diets  with  the 
hen  is  meat,  no  matter  in  what  form  it 
is  fed;  but  if  hens  are  to  be  fed  with  a 
profit  it.  must  be  used.  I  might  add  that 
for  the  month  of  January  and  one-half 
of  February,  1898,  before  I  began  the 
table  scrap  diet,  I  did  not  receive  two 
dozen  eggs  for  the  45  days,  while  for  the 
corresponding  days  in  1899,  I  received 
over  7l/0  eggs.  J.  k.  b. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CARE  OF  THE  BOARDING  HORSE. 

We  are  asked  to  give  our  experience 
in  feeding  and  handling  boarding  horses 
in  Winter.  He  should  be  kept  in  a  box 
stall,  the  stall  kept  clean,  and  have 
plenty  of  straw  for  bedding.  He  should 
get  a  feed  of  grain  in  the  morning,  just 
as  much  as  will  keep  him  in  prime  con¬ 
dition,  but  no  more.  Wheat  bran  should 
enter  largely  into  his  ration,  and  I  find 
ear  corn  also  very  satisfactory.  While 
corn  fodder  lasts  it  is  run  through  the 
cutter,  moistened  in  bulk,  and  fed  to 
them  in  the  morning  in  place  of  hay. 
This  gives  them  variety  and  they  do 
well  on  it.  We  give  them  a  run  in  the 
paddock  on  dry  days,  but  keep  them  in 
the  barn  when  wet  or  stormy.  In  the 
evening  they  get  another  feed  of  grain 
and  a  liberal  amount  of  good  hay.  1 
might  add  here  that  we  have  repeatedly 
tried  both  mangers  and  racks  for  hay, 
and  have  discarded  both,  being  better 
satisfied  with  our  present  method  of 
feeding  on  the  bedding  in  one  corner  of 
the  stall.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not 
one  pound  of  hay  per  day  wasted  in  the 
entire  stable,  and  the  horses  like  it  bet¬ 
ter  there.  We  only  feed  twice  a  day, 
between  8  and  9  A.  M.  and  5  and  6  P.  M. 
We  get  some  horses  that  will  keep  in 
nice  condition  on  a  very  small  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  but  have  never  found  it  advisable 
to  keep  them  on  hay  alone.  After  stand¬ 
ing  in  city  stables  all  Summer  their  feet 
are  long  and  dry,  and  very  often  con¬ 
tracted.  Their  shoes  should  be  taken 
off,  the  feet  pared  down  and  kept  on  the 
damp  ground  as  much  as  convenient.  I 
also  find  that  three  out  of  five  horses 
which  come  to  me  in  the  Fall  have  long 
toes  and  low  heels,  which  places  too 
much  strain  on  leg  tendons;  this  should 
be  remedied  at  once.  Their  feet  should 
also  be  gone  over  two  or  three  times 
during  the  Winter  to  keep  them  level, 
so  that  the  growth  of  hoof  may  be  uni¬ 


form  all  the  way  around  the  foot.  We  I 
keep  our  horses  clean,  but  do  not  groom 
them  regularly;  our  patrons  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  It  CHAS.  J.  WOLFE. 

Pennsylvania. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  [Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Swelled  Head  in  Hens. 

What  ailed  my  two  hens?  One  died;  she 
had  swelled  head,  could  eat  a  very  little, 
another  I  killed  had  lump  under  one  of  her 
eyes,  and  was  blind  where  the  lump  was. 
I<oth  were  sick  for  about  six  weeks.  They 
were  with  the  rest  of  my  hens,  but  none 
caught  the  disease  from  them.  H.  w.  s. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

We  have  had  very  little  experience 
with  the  disease  mentioned  by  H.  W.  S., 
and  only  know  it  by  the  name  of  swell¬ 
ed  head.  We  first  thought  it  roup,  but 
it  is  not;  it  lacks  many  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  roup.  The  heads  swell  in 
bunches  which  when  opened  show  a 
white  or  yellowish  cheesy  matter.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  cure  and  is  hard 
to  doctor,  as  the  hen  often  is  blind.  On 
this  account  and  from  the  danger  of  in¬ 
fection  we  advise  the  judicious  use  of 
the  ax,  which  with  cleanliness  and 
thorough  disinfection,  gets  rid  of  all 
trouble.  white  &  rice. 


Biggest  Hog  Yet.— On  December  8  I 
killed  two  pigs,  born  March  26  last,  mak¬ 
ing  them  but  251  days  old.  Their  dressed 
net  weight  was  778  pounds!  One  weighed 
103  pounds  and  the  other  375.  They  were 
fed  on  corn  and  milk.  Can  anyone  do  bet¬ 
ter?  If  so,  let  me  hear  from  you  again. 

Easton,  N.  Y.  o.  h.  b. 


INCUBATORS 

From  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market. 
Brooder*.  #4  up.  None  bettor  at  any 

trice.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

..  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER.  IND. 


See 


Latest  Model 

Bone  Cutter.* 

,  . - -  - *  ball  bearings,  automatic 

feed  Money  back  ir  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  free  catal  ogand  special  trial  offer 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  110  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SELF  RECuupn^_ 

^ii  _ 1 1 1  _  jii  *  ccmts 

vdESjcat.and  pfihium  list 


^f^coooECC 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  C0.SP«S^LD 


Wept. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder 

Made  for  folk*  who  succeed.  Perfect  regulation, 
perfect  hatches.  Don’t  experiment,  get  a  machine 
that  you  can  know  About.  Bend  for  our  largo 
book,  150  pages.  Hooke  in  five  lan- 
Write  for  the  one  you  want. 

l>e*  .Mol  no*  Incubator  Co..* 
Iowa,  or  Dept  a  00,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


$  I  O-80  For 
I  dC  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  oongtrnctioL  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


VICTOR- 

V  INCUBATORS 


Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Simplest, 
most  durable,  cheapest  first-class 
hatcher.  Money  back  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  as  represented.  We  pay  freight. 
Circular  free;  catalogue  6c. 

Geo.  Krtel  Co.,  Quincy*  III. 


Don’t  Pay  Double. 

We’ll  sell  you  a  better  hatcher 
for  the  money  than  any  other 
incubator  concern  on  earth.  New  im¬ 
proved  regulator,  that  can’t  get  out 
of  order.  Big  book-200  Ulus  nations  free. 

8ntE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


110 

Yards  Fine  Poultry. 


RELIABLE 

SNCUBATORS  and 
ROODERS. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back.  Send  10  cents  postage  for  great  poul- 
book  j  ust  Issued,  explaining  remark* 
guarantee  under  which  we  sell. 

Reliable  Incubator  A  Brooder Co.f 
Box  B-10I  Quincy,  111* 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Got.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  8.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  also  by  America’s  leading 
poultry  men  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
180  pages,  8x11  In.,  mailed  for  10c. 
A«k  nearest  offioefor  book  No.  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
audio,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Iloaton,  Ini.,  New  York,  h.  Y. 


ADAM’S  CUTS 


Free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  No.  33 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 


MANN  S  LATEST  BONE  CUTTER 


fetches  eggs  all  winter.  Sent  on 

ITEN  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL.*' 

I  Nopay  until  you  proveitcutseasier  x. 

I  and  faster  than  any  other.  Isn’t! 
I  tluatthe  fairest  offer?  Catalogue  free.  I 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

[Box  is,  Milford,  Mass.  I 


ICPCCVC-^ Brownell’s  Rissa.No.  100167  A.  J.  C. 
UtllwL  |  O  C.  (see  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  1, 
1902).  Has  dropped  a  beautiful  cream  fawn  bull  calf> 
and  he  must  be  sold.  We  can  also  spare  a  young 
family  cow  or  a  heifer  or  two.  J.  GRANT  MORSE, 
Hickory  Hill  Farm,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  or  20  young  registered 
HOLSTEIN  COWS  Is  offered  at  a  special  price 
by  DKLLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


|—  Q  I  _ -PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN- 

r  Or  del  1 6  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 
and  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.. 
\V.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

CflD'ClII  C— Holstein  Bull  Calves,  from  7  to  20 
rUn  dflLP  months  old;  Chester  Whites,  all 
ages,  either  sex,  best  of  breeding,  at  reasonable  prices 
to  a  quick  buyer.  CHAS.  RECORD,  Petcrboro,  N.  Y 


Holstein-Friesians  c8^oyf0thS 


best  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Every 
animal  registered.  WOODCItEST  FARM,  Rifton, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Oakland  Farm  Holstein-Friesians 

OFFICIALLY  TESTED. 

First  Prize  Herd  at  New  York,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Fairs,  and  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1902. 
Both  sexes,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able,  quality  considered. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Mclennan  brothers  stock  farm, 

ISCHUA,  CATTARAUGUS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Registered  Ilolstein-Frieslan  Calves  for  Sale. 
Seven  Heifer  and  three  Bull  Calves.  Large,  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  marked  animals,  eight  to  nine  months 
old.  Allsired  by  Dora  DeKol’s  Count  No.  23757.  Hams 
equally  well  bred.  Extended  pedigree  and  full  In¬ 
formation  furnished  upon  request,  inquire 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  |  jp—  A  choice  herd  of  thor- 
■  BV  M  hm  EL  oughbred,  registered 

Devons.  B.J.  WIGUTMAN,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


Excellent  Rerkshires  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 
Roy,  O.,  sired  by  our  imported  Boar,  British  Model  4th 
and  others.  M.  I..  &  H.  II.  BENHAM. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES 

bog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos.,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bt cd  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  tefund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Hosenvick.  Chester  Co..  Pa- 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

150  Jacks.  Jennets  and  Mules  now  ready  for  the 
Fall  trade.  Some  bargains.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Iud. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

hred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Woodworth,  Wis. 


Collie  Pups 


—Spayed  Females.  Circulars.  SILAS 
DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


onnn  PPDDPTC  Some  trained.  Book 
£UUU  rcnncio  and  price-list  free.  f 
N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


nnuunA  uuflio  profitable.  Prize  stock. 
Low  prices.  Large  cir.  E.  W.  Cole  &  Co.,  Kenton,  O. 


Death  to  Lice 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS 

_ _ _ 64-page  Book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  It.  I. 


ufree.  Branch  Valley  Poul.  Yds.,  Telford,  Pa.,  R.D.2. 


For  Sale 


— About  200  choice  breeding  Cockerels 


mouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Light  Brahmas 
—all  bred  from  prize-winning  stock.  WOODCREST 
FAKM,  lllfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POP  If  PD  PI  Q— 1 Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 
UUUIVCIlCLd  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
waterfowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


White  Wyan.  Cockerels 

A  few  choice  ones  at  farmers’  prices.  They  are 
large,  bloeky  birds,  grown  especially  for  business, 
and  are  from  the  best  strains  in  the  country,  viz., 
Smith  <fc  Cheston.  Price,  $2  to  $5,  the  difference 
depending  on  show  qualities.  Write  and  describe 
just  what  you  want. 

C’LYMFK  S.  MENGES,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  KNOW  HOW  TO 
UAITE  linilCV  raising  BELGIAN  HARES?  Over 
ItIAIVC  mUNCl  1000  are  making  large  profits  rais¬ 
ing  for  us  to  sell.  We  get  from  15  to  HO  each  for  the 
nice  ones.  20  to  35  cents  a  pounds  for  the  others.  A 
20-page  Book, 16-page  Belgian  Hare  and  Poultry  Paper 
and  other  literature  Free  for  stamp.  Address  (men¬ 
tioning  The  R.  N.-Y.i  E.  I,  1$.  CO.,  Belfast,  Me. 


Ear  Labels 

lor  SHEEP,  HOGS  and 
CATTLE,  from  $i.oo  per 
■  oo  up.  Best  on  (he  market 
Send  for  free  cutulogue. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO., 
178  Mlchlsao  SL,  CHICAOO, 
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M APES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  Mr.  Mapes  feeds 
his  pigs.  What  kind  of  feed  does  he  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk?  h.  n.  m. 

Union  City,  Pa. 

Past  Experience. — The  story  of  our 
pig  feeding  arrangements  has  been 
pretty  fully  told  in  previous  numbers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
army  of  new  readers  who  are  just  now 
coming  to  the  paper,  some  repetition 
may  be  allowable.  Our  first  experience 
was  to  purchase  three  young  sows  about 
two  years  ago  (November  1,  1900)  in  or¬ 
der  to  raise  some  breeders.  These  were 
fed  for  the  most  part  dry  feed,  from  the 
same  mixture  which  we  feed  our  poul¬ 
try,  which  is  ground  grains,  animal 
meal,  wheat  feeds,  etc.,  having  a  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio  of  about  1:5.75.  The  first  two 
months,  this  and  water  were  kept  where 
they  could  help  themselves  at  liberty. 
After  that  they  were  given  just  two 
pounds  each,  daily,  up  to  the  time,  of 
farrowing  their  first  litters.  This  was 
given  in  three  feeds,  two  pounds  to  the 
three  pigs  morning,  noon  and  night. 
They  all  had  their  first  litters  when 
about  eight  months  old.  While  suckling 
their  pigs  the  feed  was  increased  in 
amount  to  about  double  the  quantity, 
and  given  in  slop  form.  After  the  pigs 
were  weaned  the  sows  were  turned  out 
to  pasture,  and  allowed  the  range  of  the 
apple  orchard.  No  grain  feed  was  used 
up  to  the  time  they  were  ready  to  far¬ 
row  their  second  litters  in  November, 
1901.  Pasture,  apples,  and  a  few  chest¬ 
nuts  and  acorns  later  on,  developed 
them  into  good-sized,  sturdy-looking 
brood  sows,  when  they  were  a  year  old. 
As  nearly  as  I  could  figure  it  out,  the  16 
pigs  from  the  first  litters  were  worth 
enough  at  weaning  time  (about  $40)  to 
pay  for  all  the  feed  consumed  by  the 
sows  the  first  year,  and  also  for  the  first 
cost  of  the  three  sow  pigs,  which  was  $6. 
Young  pigs  here  are  usually  worth  more 
in  Spring  than  in  Fall.  This  gave  us 
three  good  sows  ready  to  farrow,  as  pay 
for  our  labor  the  first  year  with  pigs. 
We  then  went  out  and  purchased  a  pen 
of  24  pigs  for  $49,  and  kept  strict  ac¬ 
count  of  amount  of  food  required  to 
grow  them  to  marketable  size  of  about 
100  to  120  pounds  each,  using  the  same 
feed,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  waste 
milk  purchased  at  a  nearby  condensery. 
As  stated  on  page  235,  these  pigs  turned 
$77.20  worth  of  feed  into  $159.19  worth 
of  pork  in  about  four  months. 

Increasing  Feed. — The  three  original 
sows  were  kept  on  two  pounds  of  feed 
daily  the  second  Winter,  and  kept  in 
good  condition,  but  for  some  reason  the 
litters  continued  to  run  small.  Whether 
this  can  be  attributed  to  a  deficiency  in 
amount  of  feed  supplied,  or  to  a  defici¬ 
ency  in  amount  of  some  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  elements  of  nutrition,  I  cannot  say. 
Some  younger  sows  which  had  been 
added  to  the  herd,  also  gave  very  small 
litters  last  Spring.  As  an  experiment, 
the  feed  was  increased  in  amount  to 
three  pounds  per  day  to  each  individual, 
and  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  re¬ 
duced  by  substituting  a  mixture  of 
wheat  middlings  and  hominy  meal  (or 
chop)  equal  parts  for  the  poultry  mix¬ 
ture.  Three  pounds  per  day  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  seems  to  be  a  good  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  for  each  individual,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  sow  that  is  suckling  pigs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  our  sows  were  at  pasture 
and  had  the  range  of  the  orchard,  this 
amount  was  reduced  considerably,  but 
our  grade  Poland  China  boar  has  been 
kept  closely  confined  in  a  small  pen 
eight  feet  square  for  the  past  nine 
months  on  this  allowance,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  and  thrive  wonderfully 
well.  He  went  to  our  county  fair,  along 
with  Billy  G.,  and  won  the  blue  ribbon 
in  his  class  over  other  fine  animals. 

Cahe  of  Young  Pros. — Our  herd  of  11 
sows  (many  of  them  young)  gave  us  88 
live  pigs  this  Fall,  all  of  which  are  still 
alive  and  growing  nicely,  except  the 
two  runts  mentioned  last  week.  These 
are  divided  into  three  pens,  according 
to  age  and  size,  and  all  are  fed  In  turn 
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from  the  same  long  trough.  I  think  that 
a  warm  slop  is  to  be  preferred  to  dry 
feed  for  young  pigs  during  this  cold 
weather.  We  can  sometimes  secure  a 
little  whey  or  milk  to  add  to  the  slop, 
and  the  pigs  certainly  eat  it  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  relish  on  that  account.  When  this 
is  not  obtainable,  a  little  tankage  is 
added  to  the  mixture  of  hominy  and 
middlings,  about  five  pounds  to  each 
100.  This  is  mostly  meat,  and  does  not 
contain  as  much  bone  or  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  as  the  animal  meal  used  for  poul¬ 
try.  Two  pounds  of  dry  feed  added  to 
each  gallon  of  warm  water  is  the  rule 
for  mixing  the  slop  at  present,  and  the 
pigs  are  allowed  to  come  to  the  trough 
and  eat  their  fill  three  times  a  day.  If 
any  is  left  in  the  trough  after  the  last 
pen  of  pigs  has  been  fed,  allowance  is 
made  for  it  when  the  trough  is  filled  for 
the  12  brood  sows  now  in  our  herd,  and 
they  quickly  “lick  the  platter.” 

Cost  of  Pork  Making. — In  computing 
cost  of  raising  a  pig  to  marketable  size 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  pig 
should  be  well  on  his  “way  to  market” 
before  he  can  begin  to  eat  three  pounds 
of  this  feed  a  day.  After  he  gets  old 
enough  to  consume  that  amount  of  feed 
daily,  it  only  takes  a  short  time  to  get 
him  ready  for  market.  In  fact,  he  should 
be  ready  at  any  time.  Our  butchers  can 
hardly  wait  for  them  to  get  as  heavy  as 
I  wish.  They  would  prefer  them  when 
weighing  60  to  80  pounds  each.  Most  of 
our  oldest  pen  are  now  heavier  than 
that,  but  I  look  for  higher  rather  than 
lower  prices  for  pork  late  in  the  season, 
and  prefer  to  add  a  little  more  weight 
to  them  before  butchering. 

1  would  like  to  know  how  to  get  rid 
of  body  lice  on  hens.  Mine  are  Leghorns. 

Calverton,  L.  I.  R.  la  w. 

The  Dust  Bath. — A  good  dust  bath 
is  the  usual  dependence  of  most  poultry- 
men  for  freedom  from  body  lice.  This 
should  be  dry  and  fine,  and  also  warm. 
A  hen  prefers  a  warm  bath  to  a  cold  one 
in  Winter,  as  well  as  a  child.  Finely- 
sifted  coal  ashes  make  a  very  good  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  dust  box.  Where  these 
are  not  obtainable  good  road  dust  should 
be  provided  during  some  dry  time  in 
Summer.  A  panful  can  be  warmed  in 
the  kitchen  oven  where  the  flock  is 
small,  and  placed  on  the  floor  of  the 
hennery  on  sunny  days  where  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  will  shine  into  it.  The 
“fog”  which  a  few  lousy  hens  will  soon 
raise  is  something  wonderful.  In  spe¬ 
cial  cases  it  is  sometimes  well  to  dust 
Persian  insect  powder  plentifully  into 
the  feathers  by  the  use  of  a  syringe  or 
the  fingers. 

Inducing  Appetite. — Nearly  our  en¬ 
tire  flock  of  over  1,500  hens  has  been 
put  on  short  allowance  of  feed,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  a  big  appetite  for 
more  than  a  maintenance  ration,  and  the 
egg  yield  has  dwindled  to  almost  noth¬ 
ing  as  was  to  be  expected.  Subsequent 
developments,  whether  good  or  bad,  will 
be  reported  in  due  time.  o.  w.  mapes. 


DECEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION. 

On  the  first  page  of  November  15  issue 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  “Mapes,  the  hen  man,” 
quotes  Bulletin  No.  204  of  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  recently  Issued,  which  gives 
an  account  of  some  cobperative  experi¬ 
ments  In  feeding  hens  for  eggs  from  De¬ 
cember  1,  1901,  to  March  29,  1902,  conducted 
by  men  of  long  experience  with  poultry, 
which  included  12  different  flocks  and  over 
2,100  hens.  “Onlv  four  flocks  out  of  the  12 
laid  eggs  enough  during  December  to  pay 
for  the  food  consumed.  The  best  flock  of 
150  pullets  only  gave  a  return  of  $13.02 
above  cost  of  food,  and  a  similar  flock  of 
one-year-old  hens,  owned  by  the  same  man 
and  fed  in  identically  the  same  way,  failed 
to  lay  eggs  enough  to  pay  for  food  con¬ 
sumed.”  The  writer,  on  looking  at  his 
i.wn  account  for  December,  1901,  finds 
that  92  pullets  (only  a  few  of  which  had 
begun  to  lay)  74  one-year-old  hens  and  35 
two-year-old  hens,  making  in  all  201,  laid 
eggs  enough  not  only  to  pay  for  their  own 
feed  and  the  feed  of  40  fattening  cockerels, 
but  gave  a  balance  of  profit  for  the  month 
of  December  of  $18.97.  For  November,  1901 
(with  60  or  more  fattening  cockerels  to 
feed),  and  a  still  less  number  of  pullets 
which  had  begun  to  lay,  the  egg  account 
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gave  a  balance  of  $10.95  profit.  November, 
1900,  a  still  smaller  number  of  hens  and 
pullets  gave  a  profit  in  eggs  of  $10.59  above 
their  own  feed,  and  that  of  some  60  or  more 
fattening  cockerels  not  then  killed.  But 
the  November  just  past  my  hens,  consist¬ 
ing  of  72  pullets  of  later-maturing  breeds, 
and  130  one-year  and  two-year-old  hens 
have  given  only  a  balance  of  $4.53  profit  on 
eggs  above  the  cost  of  their  own  feed  for 
the  month,  and  about  35  fattening  cock¬ 
erels.  This  is  the  poorest  month's  showing 
for  any  month  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  feed  and  care  have  been  as  good  as 
that  given  any  flock  of  hens  we  have  had 
for  years,  with  the  exception  that  we  have 
not  had  any  milk  to  feed  them  for  a  drink 
at  midday  as  usual.  As  a  substitute  for 
milk  we  give  a  gruel  made  of  “Red  Dog” 
flour,  which,  although  readily  eaten,  does 
not  seem  to  constitute  the  proper  “bal¬ 
anced  ration”  provided  It  Is  the  lack  of 
milk  which  in  part  or  whole  occasions  the 
falling  off  in  eggs.  h. 

Massachusetts. 


Some  Good  Pigs.— I  note  what  A.  L.  L. 
writes  on  page  810  about  pigs.  I  butchered 
three  December  2,  240  days  old,  that 

dressed  976  pounds,  not  quite  as  good  as 
Mr.  Wright’s,  but  I  think  they  are  fairly 
good.  Mr.  Mapes’s  Billy  G.  certainly  Is 
not  in  It.  These  pigs  are  Chester  Whites, 
and  I  fed  them  a  variety  of  feed,  milk, 
bran,  middlings,  hominy,  gluten  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  cornmeal.  Rather  a  crooked 
ration,  but  you  must  remember  that  a 
croqjked  stick  hits  in  a  good  many  places. 
Next!  i.  a. 

No.  Java,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper,  Founder,  Pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract¬ 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc., 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  in¬ 
variably  cured  by  the  use  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
{money  refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
tu  rf  men  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 

.  TUTTLE  S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains 

bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  100- page  book, 
“Voterinary  Exporienco”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hewura  of  so-called  Ellxlra— none  stnnlnct  but  Tattle’s. 
Avoid  nil  blisters ;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  s. 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.'  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettle*,  Hog  Soaldera,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  asr  Bend  for  circulars. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  A  CO.,  Ratavia,  Ill. 


N«MTton*»  II f*nvp,  Cough,  DIs- 
temper  and  Indignation  Cure. 
A  veterinary  apecilic  for  wind, 
throat  anti  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  rerommends.  Ri  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid, 
Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 


The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  G  Ives  perfectfreedom  of  the  head.  I  llust.rated 
Circular  and  Price  freeon  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Eorestviile,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  pngo. 

Best 

Results 

in  feeding  for  milk  are 
obtained  by  adding  some 

Buffalo 

Gluten 

Feed 

to  balance  the  ration. 

Sample  and  booklet 

“Feed  Your  Stock  for 
Best  Results." 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day. 

Address  Department  T 

THE  GLUCOSE  SUGAR  REFINING  CO., 

The  Rookery,  Chicago,  III. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Bife,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cur. 


The  safest.  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
she  place  of  all  Unaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Semoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
in  cl  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
DR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranred  to  give  satisfaction 
t’rlce  . #  1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  fot 
'■ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWKKNCF.WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O 


i  anc  iuui  twuuicc 
,  Tho  Convex— vory  lira  pie,  quick 
jl  tooperato.  Bully  V—lateatand  moil 
[[powerful  Y-Kmfe  made.  Sent  on 
trial.  Calf  Dishorner  and  other 
^supplies.  Send  for  catalog. 
Western  orders  filled 
I  from  Chicago. 

A  CEO.  WEBSTER 
I'fhcConrex  Christiana,  Pa. 


wiidor’s  stanchion 

being  an  improvement  over 
Bmith’a.  Lightest,  strongest, 
quickest,  safent  swing  stanchion 
made,  Haasteellatch  and  automatic 
lock.  Becomes  stationary  when 
[open.  Animal  cannot  tarn  it  In  back¬ 
ing  out.  Made  of  best  seasoned  hard 
wood.  Pins  for  fastening  with  every 
stanchion.  8end  for  testimonials. 

WILDER  a  so«s,,JS.|iLV 


End  Your 
Butter  Troubles 

with  a  National  Hand  Separator 

and  make  more  and  better  butter  from 
same  quantity  of  milk.  The 
National  will  do  It  easier, 
quicker  and  pay  its  cost  in 
a  very  short  time.  We  don’t 
ask  you  to  take  our  word— 
we  send  the  machine  for 


1  0  Days’  Free  T rial 

and  let  it  prove  its  worth 
right  in  your  own  dairy. 
You  take  no  ris/c-we  assume 
it  all.  If  It  does  not  meet 
your  expectations,  send  it 
.back— we  pay  the  costs. 
”  Our  catalogue  tells  more 
—write  for  it,  It’s  free. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


DeIaImL 

Cream  Separators 

For  twenty  years  the  World’s  Standard 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y. 


THE  ARRAS 

Cream  Extractor 

The  loading  Cream  Extractor, 
because  milk  and  water  are  not 
mixed.  It  will  raise  your  cream 
In  3  to  5  hours.  Always  pure, 
sweet  milk  for  house  use  and 
feed.  The  most  convenient  de¬ 
vice  on  earth  for  handling  your 
milk  Summer  or  Winter.  Be¬ 
ware  of  imitations  and  infringe¬ 
ments,  as  our  extractor  is  fully 
patented.  Agents  wanted. 

Arras  Cream  Separator  Co., 

21,1901.  BLUJfFTON,  OHIO. 


EXTRACTOR 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  I’eoples 
Cream  Extractor  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  Is  the  best  and  simplest  in 
the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show  it  to 
your  neighbors  who  have  cows.  Send 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  8<i.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHT 

IS  THE  STANDAR  D 

SFfAM  PUMPS  AIRLIFTS^ 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  ' 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EE  [jE&V 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA.ILL  -CHICAGO-  DAUAS.TEX 


rushing.  That  is  what  gives  the 
rxirur^DMirD  its  tfreat  The  operation 

LI  f ^  Fl  LI  JK  IN  Tw  IV  is  over  i  n  an  i  ns  tan  t.  Cuts  from 
four  sides,  all  at  once.  Makes  the  job  easy.  First  choice 
among  dehorn  in*  experts.  Fully  guaranteed.  Freo  circular*.  M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Humane  Dehorning  implies  quick,  sharp  cutting  and  no 

KEYSTONE 
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HUMOROUS 


“Funny  thing  about  missionaries.” 
“How’s  that?”  “Why,  they  usually  go 
to  the  bad.” — Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 

“Henpeck  has  given  up  smoking,  eh? 
That  takes  a  good  deal  of  will  power.’ 
“Yes,  his  wife  has  it.” — Puck. 

Teacher:  “Years  ago  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  ran  clear  around  the  world.”  Tom¬ 
my:  “Who  chased  it?” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Editor:  “Was  Longwynde’s  sermon 
exhaustive?”  Reporter:  “Exhaustive? 
You  never  saw  an  audience  so  nearly 
worn  out  in  y£>ur  life.” — Los  Angeles 
Herald. 

Teacher:  “Bessie,  name  one  bird  that 
is  now  extinct.”  Little  Bessie:  “Dick!” 
Teacher:  “Dick?  What  sort  of  a  bird 
is  that?”  Little  Bessie:  “Our  canary — 
the  cat  extincted  him!” — Puck. 

“I  noticed  that  there  was  a  man 
named  Overall  on  the  Yale  track  team 
last  Spring.”  “Well,  what  of  it?”  “Oh, 
I  was  just  wondering  if  he’s  a  jumper, 
that’s  all.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Teacher:  “And  what  is  the  color  of 
the  ocean?”  Tommy:  “Blue.  Teacher: 
“Can  you  give  a  reason  for  this?”  Tom¬ 
my:  “I  guess  it’s  ’cause  the  bluefish 
that’s  in  it  ain’t  fast  color.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Press. 

Grocer:  “Well,  little  girl,  what  can  I 
do  for  you  this  morning?”  Little  Girl: 
“Mother  sent  me  to  get  change  for  a 
dollar  and  said  to  tell  you  she  would 
give  you  the  dollar  to-morrow.” — Chi¬ 
cago  News. 

“So  you  don’t  think  well  of  Arctic  ex¬ 
ploration?”  “No,”  answered  Mr.  Bliz- 
zins:  “we  know  the  north  pole  is  there, 
and  that  nobody’s  going  to  move  it  IM 
we  found  it  we  wouldn’t  have  any  us 
for  it  anyhow.” — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Hornet  and:  “Mrs.  Scroggins 
tells  me  that  since  that  lit’ry  son  o’ 
theirn  was  throwed  over  by  that  Golds- 
by  girl  he’s  been  all  broke  up.”  Farmer 
Hornihand:  “Yes,  I  ben  secin’  his  pieces 
in  th’  paper.” — Baltimore  American. 

Teacher:  “Now,  Johnny,  in  this  sen¬ 
tence,  ‘John  shoes  the  horse,’  what  doe: 
the  horse  stand  for?”  Johnny:  “Horse 
is  a  noun,  masculine  gender,  and  stand: 
for  John.”  Teacher:  “Nonsense!  How 
could  that  be?”  Johnny:  “So  that  Johr 
can  shoe  it,  of  course.” — Credit  Lost. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AlWHOLESAiE  1'  <tICES,  Delivered  FI*  FI 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VK  Dealer 
profits.  In  use  A 8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  th 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


BEAUTIFUL  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

FREE! 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 

GOOD  FOR  DECEMBER. 

A  Very  Fine  Imported 
China  Tea  Set 

(56  pieces)  or  Toilet  Set,  or  Parlor 
Lamp,  or  Clock,  or  Watch,  and  many 
other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  FREE,  with  a  club  order  of 
30  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop  OOc. 
Tea,  or  20  lbs.  Rakiii"1  Powder, 
45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  of 
Teas  and  B.  P.  This  advertisement 
MUST  accompany  order.  You 
will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  orders 
among  your  neighbors  and  friends  for 
20  lbs.  of  our  celebrated  Teas  &  B.  P. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  yonr  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butif  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard ,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St.,  New  Yokk.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St..  Boston.  Teniente-Uey  Tl,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.Tth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  s.  W. 


2-HORSE  POWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


FOR  $90.00 


We  offer  you  a  strictly  modern,  absolutely  new  and  perfect,  fully 
guaranteed  gas  or  gasoline  engine,  complete  with  pumping  jack  and 
all  fixtures  and  fittings. 


Price  for  the  3-IIorse  Power, 


$90.00 


For  efficiency,  quality,  simplicity,  mechanical  construction  and 
economy,  the  engine  is  unsurpassed. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Motive  Power,  both  new  and  second  hand. 
Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  57. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


rfvrlA  A  /iejsawmills  are  best. 

I  Br  I  I  lAI  r|  The  Price  is  Right  Too. 
Wl/ L  1 1  Known  the  World  Over. 

FARMERS'  SI25  SAW  MILL 
Cuts  2000  Feet  Lumber  n  duy  with  only  4  h.  p. 

DeLoacli  Variable  Feed  Saw  Mills,  4tol00h.p., 
any  price.  DeLoach  Mill  Machinery.  Planers, 
Shingle,  Lath  and  Corn  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc. 
IIcl. ouch  Mill  M  fg.  Co.,  Box  900  Atluntu,  tin. 
(Branch,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York.) 

If  nndMomc  Catalogue  Free  if  you  cut  this  out  and 
give  mime  of  paper. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4.  8 
andlOll.P.  Free  Catalogue. 

TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 
llox  92.  Springfield,  O. 


When  You  Buy 
buy  the  best  and 
avoid  trouble 


ENSILAGE 
THE  ROSS  machinery 


is  the  best ,  and  if  you  will  send  for  Catalogue  No.  45, 
we  will  tell  you  why.  Send  10c  for  Prof.  Woll’s 
Book  on  Silage.  Address, 


THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


RENGH  BURR  and 
ATTRITION  MILLS 


grind  corn  cobs  and  all 

kinds  of  grain.  Make  the  finest 
meal.  Guaranteed  greater  capacity 
than  any  other  of  same  size. 

Fifteen  Days  Free 

to  prove  superiority.  Many  thousands  in  use.  Make  no  mistake. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  and  price  list  before  buying. 


SPROUT,  WALDHON  A  COM  Box  I3  Muncy, Pa. 


SAVE  YOUR  CORN 

by  grinding  cobs  and  all  with 
the  machine  that  never  chokes. 

The  New  Holland 

Cob  and  Feed  Mill. 

Sold  on  trial.  If  it  doesn’t 
better  work  than  mills  costing 
twice  as  much,  don’t  keep  it. 

Handsome  Catalogue  Free. 

New  Holland  Machine  Works,  Box 


3  Plzen. 

115  New  Holland,  Pa 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines.  Sizes,  1  to  60  H.P, 

Cheapest  and  Safest  Power  Known 
For  pumping  and  electric  light¬ 
ing,  grinding  corn,  separating 
cream,  sawing  wood  and  all  power 
purposes.  Highest  Award  for 
Direct  Coupled  Engine  ai  l  Gener¬ 
ator,  Paris  Kxp.,  1900;  awarded 
Gold  Medal  Pan- Am.  Exp.,  Buffo.’  >, 
1901 ;  Gold  Medal,  Charleston,  G.C., 
Rxp.  ,19ns.  Rend  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ.  128  Mott  St..  NewYork 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

I  Tfm  Any  Place 

Sri)  By  Any  °ne 

LxlLI/  For  Any  Purpose 

Statlonaries,  Portables,  Engines 
anti  Pumps,  Holsters, 
Sawing  Outfits. 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Testimonials.  Btate  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


The  High  Price  of  Goal 


is  the  cause  of  much  present  anxiety  but  there  is  a 
practical  way  of  overcoming  it  to  some  extent. 
—  With  an  Appleton  Wood  Suw 

you  can  rapidly  and  with  ease 
and  safety 


practical  wav  ol  < 

SEE! 


SAW 


your  own  wood  and 

SAVE  COAL, 

time,  labor,  money; 
or  saw  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wood  and  make 

to  $15  D^Y 

rigid  frame, 
dust  proof 
boxes,  etc.  We 
make  5  styles.  Also 
the  famous  “Hero” 
Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw,  Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
Huskers.  Shellers.Sweep  Horse Powers.Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-  Hay  for  Free  Cntalogue. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO..  27  Fargo  St..  Batavia.Hi. 


THE 


Farquhar 

has  been  the  leading 

PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

for  45  years — too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  En¬ 
gines,  Threshing  Machinery,  Saw  Mills 
and  Agricultural  Implements,  mailed 

flX  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa. 


CAUTION! 


When  you  are  purchasing'  a 

ROOEING 

for  your  houses  and  outbuildings,  he  sure  that  the 
name  “  RUBEROID  ”  is  stamped  on  every  three 
feet  of  the  material,  as  in  the  cut,  throughout  the 
full  length  of  the  roll.  You  will  then  know  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Ruberoid  Roofing, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  Eleven  Years, 
and  not  one  of  its  poor  imitations.  Ruberoid 
is  water-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Never  melts,  rots 
or  tears.  Lasts  for  years.  You  can  apply  it 
youi’self.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  K. 

Address  Dept.  K,  * 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 


Most  Durable,  Most  Economical.  Cheapest. 
Syrup  Cans  and  Sap  Pails. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Llnesville,  Pa. 

Also,Mfr».  of  the  “Sunlight"  Acetylene  Gas  Machine. 

Clark’s 
Cider 
Mills 

One  to  eight  Barrels. 

Clark’s  Double-Action 

CUTAWAY  HARROW 
wiil  easily  move  15,000  tons 
of  earth  one  foot  In  a  day. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 
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CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  tyossib ili ties  under  the  Silage 
Bystem— -l  elng  the  theme  of 

,  “A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

•  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat- 
I  I  y  bound  Into  a  volume  of  2”  4  prices.  Iternhraccs  fullinforin- 
!  ation  fnm  planting  to  feeding  the  cron,  and  includes  working 

I  plans  and  specifications  for  building  all  silos.  Also  embraces;  I 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage* 

V — Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI— The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  Rilos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mulled  l'or  10c« 
coin  or  stamps, 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


To  January  1, 
1904,  for  $1. 

until  January  1,  1904. 


New  subscribers  to  Tim 
R.  N.-Y .  will  now  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  r  e  c  e  i  v  e  <1 
If  you  will  send  us  a  club 
of  four  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal,  with  $4. 
we  will  advance  your  own  subscription  one  year 
free. 
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